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PREFACE     TO     S  U  —  S  Z. 


THIS  the  concluding  portion  of  the  letter  S  con" 
under  these,  and  2417  Subordinate  entries;  in  all  8312. 


rises  4935  Main  words,  960  Combinations  explained^ 
The  Obvious  Combinations,  illustrated  by  quotations      <^, 


but  not  requiring  specific  definition,  number  1094  morejmaking  a  total  of  9406.     Of  the  Main  words,  1133  are 
marked  f  as  obsolete,  and  208  are  marked  ||  as  alien  orrnot  fully  naturalized.* 

The  Germanic  element  in  this  portion  of  the/English  vocabulary  amounts  to  somewhat  less  than 
a  quarter.  It  includes  such,  suck,  summer  (the  season))  sun,  sunder,  sundry,  sup  (to  sip),  together  with  all  but 
a  few  of  the  words  with  initial  sw,  which  occupy  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  space  covered  by  the  Germanic 
clement.  Among  the  more  important  j-f-words  belonging  to  the  ordinary  written  and  spoken  language  are 
swaddle,  swain,  swallow,  swamp,  swarm,  swarthy,  fiuat/i,  swathe,  sway,  swear,  sweat,  sweep,  siveet,  sioell, 
swelter,  swerve,  swift,  swill,  swim,  swindle,  swine,  siting,  swinge,  swirl,  switch,  swoon,  swoop, sword;  but  there 
are  many  now  obsolete,  dialectal,  technical,  or  otherwise  restricted  in  use,  which  equal  or  surpass  these  in 
lexicographical  interest  or  difficulty :  such  are  the/six  words  swab,  the  seven  nouns  sivad,  the  three  nouns 
swale,  swalper,  swanimote,  the  five  words  swarf,  the  seven  words  sivarth,  swarve,  the  seven  words  swash,  the 
three  nouns  swash  and  swatch,  swats,  sweal,  sweb,  sweddle,  sweek,  sweer,  swelt,  swerk,  sweven.  the  six  words 
swig,  swilk,  swimble,  swiine,  swingle,  swipe,  sivipper,  swire.  swith,  swithe,  swithen,  swither,  swive,  swote, 
swound,  swow. 

In  the  Latin  and  Greek  clement  of  the  vocabulary  the  most  striking  feature  is  the  number  and  importance 
of  the  prefixes  that  have  required  more  or  less  lengthy  treatment;  these  are  sub-  (with  its  variants  SH-,  sue-, 
suf-,  sum-,  sup-,  sur-,  sus-},  super-,  supra-,  sur-,  syn-  (with  its  variants  sy-,  syl-,  sym-,  sys-).  The  great 
majority  of  the  words  from  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  are  compounds  of  one  or  other  of  these  prefixes,  and  the 
list  of  them  includes  many  of  common  literary  and  colloquial  currency,  and  many  of  considerable  rank  in 
the  terminology  of  the  arts  and  the  sciences. 

India  has  supplied  an  unusually  large  proportion  ot  words  :  subah,  subahdar,  subashi,  subjee,  sudder, 
Sudra,  sundri,  sungar,  sunn,  sunnud,  sunnyasee,  snpari,  surnai,  surpeach,  surwan,  sus//,  sutra.  suttee,  snttoo, 
swadeshi,  swami,  swastika. 

A  few  articles  may  be  singled  out  as  being  especially  conspicuous  for  their  etymological  interest :  subdue, 
sugar  and  sugar-candy,  surd  (in  mathematics),  surly,  sway,  swerve,  swindle,  sycophant,  syllabus,  syphilis,  and 
the  Paracelsiau  sylph  and  synovia.  Special  interest  attaches  to  the  facts  of  the  history  of  syllabus. 

.  The  original  collection  of  material  for  Su-Ss  was  subedited  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Jacob  in  1883  ;  since  then 
a  large  body  of  additional  quotations  had  been  amassed  before  the  regular  staff  started  work  upon  it  at  the 
beginning  of  1914.  The  proofs  have  been  read  by  the  Misses  Edith  and  E.  P.  Thompson,  Lansdown,  Bath, 
Mr.  G.  F.  Friediichsen,  M  A.  (a  former  member  of  the  late  Sir  James  Murray's  staff),  and  the  Rev.  Canon  J.  T. 
Fowler ;  their  annotations  have  contributed  in  many  instances  to  the  accuracy  or  completeness  of  the  treat 
ment.  Constant  assistance  in  verification  at  the  British  Museum  has  been  given  by  Mr.  \V.  W.  Jenkinson, 
and  on  several  occasions  Mr.  E.  J.  Thomas,  of  the  University  Library,  Cambridge,  a  former  member  of  the 
Dictionary  staff,  has  rendered  similar  service. 

On  many  technical  points  recourse  has  been  had  to  experts,  who  have  generously  placed  their  knowledge 
and  their  time  at  the  service  of  the  Dictionary.  Among  these  the  following  have  furnished  special  informa 
tion :  the  late  Prof.  A.  S.  Napier,  Mr.  W.  H.  Stevenson,  and  Mr.  K.  Sisam,  on  the  early  history  of  some 
native  words  ;  Prof.  D.  S.  Margoliouth  and  Dr.  A.  E.  Cowley  on  questions  of  Semitic  etymology  ;  Dr.  James 
Morison  on  the  languages  and  lore  of  India;  Mr.  C.  C.  J.  Webb  on  several  philosophical  terms;  the 

*  The  following  figures  show  the  comparative  scale  of  this  work  and  some  other  Dictionaries: — 

Words  recorded                                               841                                3775                             ."5099  9406 

Words  illustrated  by  quotations                    711                                M"3                              I^"  Sn8 

Number  of  quotations                                   "54                               /i^i                             373J  4"-10-2 

In  the  corresponding  portion  of  Richardson's  Dictionary  the  number  of  quotations  is 


. 
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late  Rev.  Dr.  H.  M.  Bannister,  the  Rev.  Fr.  Frere,  the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  J.  Kidd,  on  the  language  of  the  Church  ; 
Prof.  E.  B.  Elliott,  Mr.  A.  E.  Jolliffe,  and  Mr.  C.  Leudesdorf,  on  mathematical  terms  ;  and  Dr.  F.  D.  Chattaway 
on  chemical  words. 

The  progress  of  this  portion  of  the  Dictionary  has  been  retarded  by  the  withdrawal  in  succession  of 
several  members  of  the  staff,  and,  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  I9i8,of  the  editor,  for  war  service  of  different 
kinds.  The  assistants  to  whom  has  fallen  the  chief  share  in  the  preparation  of  Sa-Sz  are  Mr.  A.  T. 
Maling,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Sweatman,  M.A.,  and  the  Misses  Elsie  M.  R.  and  Rosfrith  N.  R.  Murray,  all 
members  of  the  late  Sir  James  Murray's  staff.  Others  who  were  engaged  upon  it  for  longer  or  shorter  periods 
arc  Mr.  J.  W.  Birt,  Mr.  P.  'I*.  J.  Dadley,  Mr.  W.  J.  Fortune,  Mr.  H.  R.  Simpson,  Mr.  F.  A.  Yockney,  and 
the  late  Mr.  James  Dallas. 

C.  T.  ONIONS. 

Ox i  OKD,  /n/ic,  i (j 1 9. 


The  statistics  for  the  whole  of  the  letter  S,  which  extends  to  2408  pages  (the  first  8co  of  which  are  in 
Volume  VIII),  are  for  convenience  given  here  :  — 

Main  Subordinate  Special  Obvious  Total  No.  No.  of 

words.  words.  Combinations.  Combinations.  of  Words.  Quotations, 

27,929  i°,.i4'  7932  11.426  57.428  298,006 


,  ,.  . 

The  27,929  Main  words  are  distinguished  approximately  as  follows: 

Current.  Obsolete.  Alien.  T 


Total. 
21.362  5487  1080  27,929 


The  comparative  scale  of  this  work  and  of  certain  other  Dictionaries  is  shown  as  follows 

J°h"so"-  'Encyclopedic'.      'Century  'Die,.  Here. 

Words  recorded  4344  22,577  28,342  57,42o> 

\Yords  illustrated  by  quotations  3587  7688  8706  47,837 

Number  of  illustrative  quotations  MiS'S  '2,146  24,100  298,006 

In  the  corresponding  portion  of  Richardson's  Dictionary  the  number  of  quotations  is  12,516. 


KEY  TO   THE    PRONUNCIATION. 


g  as  in  } 

h     ...  ho\ 

i     ...  run  iron),  teener  (tc-riar'i. 

J     ...  her  (haj),  father  ( 

s     ...  see  (si),  cess  (ses). 

w    ...  wen  (wen). 

hw  ...  when  (hwen). 

y    ...  .yes  (yes). 


ORDINARY. 

a  as  in  Fr.  A  \a  mode  (a  la  mod'), 
ai  ...    aye  =yes  (a\\  Isaiah  (aizai'a). 
«c    ...    man  (msen). 
u    ...    pass  (pas),  chant  (tjunt). 
au  ...    load  (laud),  now  (nau). 
»    ...   c«t  (k»t),  son  (son). 
e     ...    yet  (yet),  ten  (ten), 
e     ...    survey  sb.  (st>ive),  Fr.  attach^  (ataje). 
S     ...    Fr.  chef  ( J£f). 
s    ...   ever  (evaj),  natz'on  (ne'-Jan). 
ai   ...   /,  eye,  (ai),  bind  (baind). 
)     ...    Fr.  eau  de  vie  (o  d?  v«"). 
i     ...   sit  (sit),  nystz'c  (mistik). 
i     ...    Psyche  (sai-kz'),  react  (re,as-kt). 
o    ...    achor  (e''koj),  morality  (morae'liti). 

ozl  (oil),  bo.y  (boi). 

hero  (hl»'ro),  zoology  (zoiolod^i). 

what  (hwgt),  watch  (wgtj). 

got  (g?t),  soft  (S(*ft). 

Ger.  Koln  (koln). 

Fr.  pea  (po). 

fall  (ful),  book  (buk). 

daration  (diure'-Jan). 

unto  (vntu),  frz^gality  (fr«-). 

Matthew  (mae-|iia),  virtwe  (va'jtitt). 

Ger.  Mailer  (mii-ler). 

Fr.  dane  (dan). 
V-^ce  I-',  e0,  o-',  v 


I.  CONSONANTS. 

1),  d,'f,  k,  1,  in,  n.  |i,  t.  v,  i  kti'C  iJ.Lir  uaiitl  values. 
'  as  in  //an  (fin),  ba///  (ba)>). 


3  ...  //Sen  (Sen),  baMe 

J  ...  J/iOP  (J?p),  du/j  ,dij). 

tj  ...  c/;op  (tjpp),  di/c/j  (ditj). 

.^  ...  vi.«'on  (vi-^an),  de/euner  (depo 

d.^  ...  judge  (d,5»d3). 

ij  ...  si;yi«^  (si-ijin),  thiwk  (I'iijk). 

ijg  ...  fiw^tr  (fingaj). 

II.    VOWELS. 

LOHG. 

a      as  in  alms  Vam7.;,  bar  (baj). 


"        ...    c«rl  (kzJal),  fur  (fi>i). 

c  (e»)...'  there  (8e°i),  feat,  pare  (pc-u\ 

e.e')...    re/'n,  ram  (re'n),  the_y  (fiei). 

/         ...    Fr.  faz're  (f/r1;. 

a        ...    fir  (fai),  fern  (fam),  earth  (a.i)> 


i  (I ')...  b/er  (bi»j),  clear  (klloj). 

...  th/ef  (KO,  see  (sf). 

u  ^6<>)...  '""",  bore  (bo->.i\  glory  (gloj'ri). 

o(ou)...  so,  soro  'VSOT),  so»l  (so«l). 

...  .wa/k  fwjk';,  wart  (wgjt). 

...  short  (J^t  ,  thorn  (Jyjn). 

...  Fr.  coe«r  (kor). 

"'        ...  Ger.  Gothe  (gote),  Fr.  je/2ne  (jon). 

«(&»)..  poor  (pii-u),  moorish  (mu»-rij). 

i«,'u...  p«re  (piucj),  lare  (l'u»j). 

"        ...  too  moons  (t«  m;7nz). 

i/7, '«...  few  (fill),  lute  (l'«t). 

...  Ger.  gr«n  (gr«n),  Fr.  jas  (3/5). 


-FOREIGN.) 
n  a-i  in  French  nasal,  environ  ^anvj'roh). 
1s'    ...    It.  suui^vVo  ^sera'U'o  . 
n'    ...    It.  ai^worc  (s;n>"o''re' . 

:    v    •••  Ger.  arA  (ax),  Sc.  lix-/i  (lox,  Ioxw). 

\!'  ...  (jer.  i< ••:     i\v  ,  Sc.  ni,7;t  jie\vi  . 

7     ...  (Jer.  sa;rn  ya-'/L,!  . 

7"  ...  Ger.  le^n,  re^nen  (V'Y'en,  ri?"y'n4n). 


OliSCURE. 

a  .15  in  ami.i\«i    amf  la). 

A    ...   accept  (sekse'pt),  maniac  (m^'Tiiik). 


'"  ...  dat«m    dirillpm). 

c  ...  moment  jnou'ment),  several  (se'veral). 

'•'  ...  separate  (adj.',  (se-patft). 

e  ...  added  (x'ded),  estate  (este1'!). 


...    vanity  (vse'niti). 

...    remain    r/"ine;'n  ,  believe  (bi"l«*v). 

...    theory  (t>rori). 


as  in  able  (e~ib'l),  eaten  (7t'n)«=  voice-glide. 

*  i>  the  o  in  soft,  of  medial  or  doubtful  length. 


a   . 

8 
g 


..    violet  (vai'c/let),  parody  (pae'rali). 

..    a«thority  ({foTiti). 

..    connect  (kjftie'kt),  amazon  (;u'maz^ 


iu,  'u    verdure  (vaudiui),  measure 
«    ...    altogether  (jltrfgc'Saj). 
ill  ...    circalar  (s 


I  Only  in  foreign  (or  earlier  English)  words. 


In  the  ETYMOLOGY, 

OE.  e,  o,  representing  an  earlier  a,  are  distinguished  as  {.  ,•  Jiaving  the  phonetic  value  of  (  and  />,  or  o,  above) ;  as  in  i>tde  from  andi  (OHG.  atlii, 

Goth.  andci-s^t  monn  from  maim,  (>i  from  an. 


LIST    OF     ABBREVIATIONS,    SIGNS,     &c. 


a.  [iu  Etymol.j  ... 
a  ^as  a  1300)  
a,,  adj.)  adj  
<ibsol.t  absol.   
abst 

=  adoption  of,  adopted  Loin. 

genitive, 
general,  -ly. 
general  signification, 
in  Geology, 
in  Geometry. 
Gothic  (  -  Mceso-Gothic). 
Greek, 
in  Grammar. 
Hebrew. 
in  Heraldry, 
with  herbalists, 
in  Horticulture. 
Imperative, 
impersonal, 
imperfect. 
Indicative. 
indefinite. 
Infinitive, 
influenced, 
interjection. 
intransitive. 
Italian. 
Johnson  (quotation  from), 
in  TamiesoH]  Scottish  Diet. 
Joirell  (quoted  from). 
Latin. 
Latham's  edn.  of  Todd's 
language.                [Johnson. 
Low  German, 
literal,  -ly. 
Lithuanian. 
Septuagint. 
Malay, 
masculine, 
in  Mathematics. 
Middle  English, 
iu  Medicine, 
medieval  Latin.        " 
in  Mechanics. 
in  Metaphysics. 
Middle  High  German, 
midland  (dialect), 
in  military  usage, 
in  Mineralogy, 
modern, 
in  Music. 
Nares  (quoted  from). 
noun  of  action, 
noun  of  agent, 
in  Natural  History, 
in  nautical  language, 
neuter. 
Northern  French. 
Natuial  Order, 
nominative, 
northern  (dialect). 
New  Testament. 
in  Numismatics, 
object, 
obsolete, 
occasional,  -ly. 
Old  English  (  =  Anglo- 
Saxon). 
Old  French. 
Old  Frisian. 
Old  High  Geiman. 
Old  Irish. 
Old  Norse  (Old  Icelandic). 
Old  Northern  French, 
in  Optics, 
in  Ornithologv. 
Old  Saxon. 
Old  Slavonic. 
Old  Testament. 
Original  Teutonic, 
original,  -ly. 
in  Palieontology. 
passive  or  past  participle. 
passive,  -ly. 
* 

pa.  t  

;  =  past  tense. 

Path  

.     ...  -  in  Pathology, 

•^  adjective. 
=  absolutely. 
=  abstract. 
•  accusative. 

peih.    . 

...  =  perhaps. 

Ceo! 

Pers  

...  =  Persian. 

ptrS  

=  person,  -al. 

Goth 

pf.     

=  perfect. 

ad.  [iu  Etvmol."1... 
adv.,  adv  

Gr 

Pg.   

—  Portuguese. 

Philol.     .... 

—  in  Philology. 

-  adverbial,  -h. 
—  Anglo-French. 
=  in  Anatomy. 
--  in  Antiquities. 
-  aphetic,  aphetized. 
—  apparently. 

Heb 

phonel  

phonetic,  -allv. 

AF.,  AFr 

Ha-. 

phr.  

...   =  phrase. 

Herb. 

Phren  

=  in  Phrenology. 

Hurt 

Phys.  

=  hi  Physiologv. 

aphet  

pi.,-//.     .... 

=-  plural. 

poet.  

=  poetic. 

\rab 

pop  

...  =  popular,  -Iv. 

Anh  

=  in  Architecture. 
-  archaic. 
=  in  Archaeology. 
=  association. 
—  in  Astronomy. 
=  in  Astrology. 
—  attributive,  -ly. 
before. 
^=  in  Biology. 
-=  Bohemian, 
in  Botany, 
in  Building. 
=  tirca,  about. 
—  century. 
-  Catalan. 
—  catachrestically. 
-  confer,  compare 
—  in  Chemistry. 
-  classical  Latin. 
=  cognate  with. 
=  collective,  -ly. 
---  colloquially. 
—  combined,  -ing. 
«•  Combinations. 
=  in  commercial  usage. 
—  compound,  composition. 
—  complement. 

imt.  -= 

///.  a.,  ppl. 
pple  

adj  =  participial  adjective. 
=  participle. 

indcl.                         — 

Anhxol.  

inf. 

Pr  

...   -  Provencal. 

lull 

prec  

-  preceding  (word  01  article,. 

Aslr.    
Astral. 

tut 

pref.     

«=  prefix. 

prep  

=  preposition. 

attrib 

It. 

pres  

—  present. 

bet  

J.,  (J.)    - 

Prim,  i'i'"- 
priv  

=  Primary  signification, 

-   privative. 

mot.  

Boh 

(lam  ) 

(lod  ~] 

prob  

....  —  probably. 

Hot. 

frail.    

—  pronoun. 

Build. 

(L.)  (in  quotations]  — 
lang 

pronunc  

...   —  pronunciation. 

c  (as  c  1300)   
c.  (as  ijth  c.N  
Cat. 

prop.  ...:... 
Pros  

=  properly. 
...  =  in  Prosody. 

LG 

lit                              - 

pr.  pple  

.  =  present  participle. 

1  ith 

Psych  

—  in  Psychology. 

Cl'.,  cf. 

LXX 

q.v  

.  ,  .  .  =  quod  vide,  which  see. 

CJum. 

Mai 

(R.)     

...  -     in  Richardson's  Diet. 

cl.  L. 

masc.  .rarely  m.)     = 
Math 

R.  C.  Ch. 

refash  

.  =  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

•=  refashioned,  -ing. 

collect  

ME. 

re/I.,  roll.    . 
reg  

=  reflexive. 
=  regular. 

Med.    . 
med.l..     — 
Mech 

repr  

-  representative,  representing. 

Comb. 

Klut  

...   -  in  Rhetoric. 

Metaph.  = 
MUG 

Rom.   

-  Romanic,  Romance. 

cump  

com  pi. 

sb.  ,  il>  

—  substantive. 

Sc  

=  Scotch. 

Mil 

sc  

.  .  =  scilicet,  understand  or  supply. 

cotttr,  .  .  . 

=  concretely. 
-  conjunction. 
-  consonant. 
=  Construction,  cunstrued 
with. 

Mill. 

sing.     

.   -=  singular. 

Skr  

..   —  Sanskrit. 

Mus 

Slav  

.    —  Slavonic. 

Const.,  'Const.     ... 
Cryst 

(N  ) 

Sp  

—  Spanish. 

=  spelling. 

spa  

=  specifically. 

(DO     
Da 

=  in  Davies  (Supp.  Eng 
Glossary). 
-  Danish. 
=  dative. 
—  definite. 
=«  derivative,  -atioa 
=  dialect,  -al. 
—  Dictionary. 
=  diminutive. 
=  Dutch. 
—  in  ecclesiastical  usage. 
=  elliptical,  -ly. 

—  subject,  subjunctive. 

suitor  J.  cl.   . 

subordinate  clause. 

neul.    ranty  ».'•       — 
NK.  NFr  
NO 

subseq  

=  subsequently. 

dal 

subst  

—  substantively. 

def 

suff.  

—  suffix. 

superl  

=  superlativ  e. 

Surg.  

=  in  Surgery. 

Diet. 

\   T 

Sw  

=  Swedish. 

s.w  

=  south  western  (dialect). 

Du 

T.  (T.)  .... 

=  in  Todd's  Johnson. 

Eccl 

ttchn  

—  technical,  -ly. 

ellipt 

j.,     j..      ».   ... 

Theol.  

in  Theology. 

OE 

tr  

—  translation  of. 

»=  English. 
—  in  Entomology. 
=  erroneous,  -ly. 
=  especially. 

OF    Oi'i                 = 

trans  

=  transitive. 

Ent 

tram/'.     . 

transferred  sense. 

OFris                     •  = 

Trig.  

...  —  in  Trigonometr\  . 

OHG                        ~~ 

Typog  

.    .  .  .  =  in  Typography. 

Qlr                     = 

ult  

=  ultimate,  -ly. 

=  euphemistically. 
=  except. 
»  formed  on. 

=  form  of. 
=  feminine. 
=  figurative,  -ly. 
=  French. 
—  frequently. 
-  Frisian. 
=  German. 

ON                  = 

unkn  

=  unknown. 

O\F.              = 

U.S  

=  United  States. 

i.  [in  Ktymol.]   ... 

i.    (in    subordinate 

Opt                •    -  •  •  — 

v    vb 

..   -  verb. 

Oniitk  = 

v.  sir.,  or  w  =  verb  strong,  or  weak. 
•viil.  sb  =  verbal  substantive. 

OS  = 

Jem.  (rarely  f.)  ... 

OS1  

var  

...  =  variant  of. 

O.  T  = 

wd  

...  =  word. 

fe::::::::::::: 

OTeut  = 

WGer. 

=  West  Germanic. 

freq  

ong  - 
Palseont  — 

\vs  

=  West  Saxon. 

G.,  Ger  

pa.  pple  = 

(Y.)  

...  •  in  Col.  Yule's  Glossary. 

Gael  

=  Gaelic.                                         •  P™'  - 

i 
Before  a  word  or  sense, 
t  -  obsolete. 
|[  =  not  naturalized. 
In  the  quotations. 
*  sometimes  points  out  the  word  illustrated. 

In  the  list  of  Forms, 
i  =  before  noo. 
2  =  12th  c.  (noo  to  1200). 
3  -  13th  c.  (1200  to  1300). 
5-7  =  1  5th  to  1  7th  century.    (See  General  Explan 
ations,  Vol.  I,  p.  xx.) 

In  the  Etymol. 
*  indicates  a  word  or  form  not  actually  found,  but 
of  which  the  existence  is  inferred. 
:—  =  extant   representative,  or   regular   phonetic 
descendant  of. 

The  piintiny  of  a  word  in  SMALL  CAPITALS  indicates  that  further  information  will  be  found  under  the  word  so  referred  to. 


Su,  dial.  f.  SHE  ;  obs.  f.  SUE.  Sua,  obs.  f.  So. 
Suabian :  see  SWABIAN. 

Suability  ^si«abi*liti).  LT.S.  [f.  next :  see 
-JTY.]  Liability  to  be  sued. 

1798  in  Dallas  Amer,  Law  II.  470  Suability  and  suable 
are  words  not  in  common  use,  but  they  concisely  and  cor 
rectly  convey  the  idea  annexed  to  them.  1833  in  Calhoun 
Wks.  (1874)  II.  302  The  Senator  cited  the  suability  of  the 
states  as  an  evidence  of  their  want  of  sovereignty. 

Suable  (si*<-ab'l),  a.  Now  chiefly  U.S.  [f. 
SDK  v.  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  sued,  liable  to 
be  sued  ;  legally  subject  to  civil  process. 

a  1623  SWINBURNE  Treat.  Spousals  (1686)  120  The  Parties 
contracting  Spousals  or  Matrimony,  under  any  such  Con 
ditions,  are  neither  bound,  nor  suable,  until  the  Condition 
be  extant.  1693  Mod.  Rep.  XII.  Case  93.  45  He  cannot 
plead  in  bar  ne  ungues  executor^,  .because  he  allows  him 
self  to  be  suable.  1810  J.  MARSHALL  Const.  Ofin.  (1839)  137 
A  state  which  violated  its  own  contract  was  suable  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.  1875  POSTE  Gains  \\.  §  282  A 
trustee  is  only  suable  for  the  simple  amount  of  the  subject 
of  trust. 

b.  Capable  of  being  sued  for. 

1726  AYLIFFE  Parergon  343  Legacies  out  of  Lands  are 
properly  suable  in  Chancery. 

t  Stta'da.  Obs.  [L.  Suada,  fern,  of  suadus  per 
suasive,  f.  root  swdd-  (see  SUAVE).  Cf.  G.  suada, 
suade  (colloq.)  gift  of  the  gab.]  The  Roman  god 
dess  of  persuasion;  hence  =  persuasiveness,  per 
suasive  eloquence. 

159*  HARVEY  Four  Lett.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  242  How  faine 
would  I  see..Suadas  hoony-bees  in  you  rehiu'd.  1593  — 
Pierces  Super.  Ibid.  II.  276  Euen  the  filed  Suada  of  Isocra- 
tes,  wanted  the  voyce  of  a  Siren,  or  the  sound  of  an  Eccho. 
i6zi  S.  WARD  Happiness  of  Practice  18  Inisistable  is  the 
Suada  of  a  good  life,  aboue  a  faire  profession. 

Suade  (sw^id),  v.  Now  rare  or  dial.  Also  6 
swad(e,  9  'swade.  [Partly  ad,  L.  sjtddere,  f.  root 
swad-  (see  SUAVE)  ;  partly  by  aphceresis  from  PEE- 
SUADE.  Cf.  obs.  F.  suader.]  =  PERSUADE  in  various 
senses.  Hence  t  Suading///.  a.  (in  ill-suading], 

1531  CRANMER  in  Strype  Mem.  App.  i.  (1694)  3  He  swadeth 
that  with  such  goodly  eloquence,  .that  he  were  lyke  to  per 
suade  many.  1548  BODRUGAN  Epit.  248  There  be  dmerse 
whiche.  .swade  the  vnion  of  Scotlande  vnto  youre  highnes. 
1550  HOOPKR  Serm.  Jonas  iv.  69  b,  These  comfortable  pro 
mises,  which  the  deuil  auenturth  to  swad  vs  vnto.  1^57 
GRIMALDE  in  Tottets  Misc.  (Arb.)  101  Flee  then  ylswading 
pleasures  baits  vntreew.  1589  Mar-Martin  A  3  Thilke  way 
&  trood  whilke  th  HI  dost  swade,  is  steepe  &  also  tickle. 
1889  Ar.  IV.  Line.  Gloss.)  'Swade.  1801  Proving  ofGcnnad 
121  So  he.  .Agreed  to  work  for  her  who  suaded  him. 

t  Sua'dible,  a.  Obs.  rare~l.  [ad.  late  L.  sua* 
dibiliS)  f.  sttadere  :  see  prcc.  and  -IBLE.]  That 
may  be  easily  persuaded  ;  =--  SUASIBLE. 

1383  WYCLIF  James  iii.  17  Wisdom  that  is  fro  aboue  first 
..it  ischaast,  aftirward  pesible,  mylde,  suadible. 

II  Suseda  (siwrda).     [mod.L.  (Forskal  1775).] 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Suseda  (N.O.  Chenopodiacegg}, 
which   comprises    herbaceous   or   shrubby  plants 
growing  on  the  sea-shore  or  in  saline  districts. 

1901  Spectator  16  Oct.  607/2  The  three  sea  lavenders  and 
suada,  which  grows  into  bushes  near  Blakeney. 

Suagat,  north,  form  of  SO-GATE. 

Suage,  obs.  form  of  SEWAGE;  variant  of  SWAGE. 

Suaif,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SUAVE  a. 

Suakin  (swa'kin).  Also  Suakim.  The  name 
of  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea  used  as  the  distinctive 
epithet  of  a  variety  of  gum  arable  exported  thence. 

1874  FLUCKIGF.R  &  HANBURY  Pharntacogr.  210  Suakin 
Gum,  Talca  or  Talha  Gum . .  is  remarkable  for  its  brittleness. 
1886  Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Sci.  III.  409- 

Suan-pan,  variant  of  SWANPAN,  Chinese  abacus. 

Suant,  sb.  ?  Obs.  Also  7,  9  sewant.  [?  Var.  of 
SEWIN*.]  App.  a  name  for  certain  fiat  fish;  see  quots. 

a  1609  DENNIS  Secrets  of  Angling  \\.  xxviii.  (1613)  C  7  b, 
To  take  the  Sewant,  yea,  the  Flounder  sweet.  Ibid.  xlit. 
D  2  The  Suant  swift,  that  is  not  set  by  least.  1615  MARK- 
HAM  Pleas.  Princ.  vi.  (1635)  32  The  Flounder,  and  Sewant 
are  greedy  biters,  yet  very  crafty.  1847  HALLIWELL  Diet. 
Savant,  the  plaice.  Northumb. 

Suant  (si/rant),  a.  Now  dial  Forms:  5 
auante,  suaunt,  6-9  sewant,  8  souant,  9  suent, 
8-  suant.  [a.  AF.  sua(u)nt,  OF.  suiant,  sivant, 
pr.  pple.  of  sivrt  (mod.  F.  suivre}  to  follow 
:— L.  *sequcre  for  sequi.] 

fl.  Following,  ensuing.  Obs.  (Cf.  SUING.) 

i4«a  YONGE  tr.  Secr.Seir.  xxxvii.  195  Now  will  I  retourn 
to  that  place,  .in  this  sam  maner  suante. 

f  2,  ?  Agreeing,  suitable.  Obs. 

1418-20  J.  PACE  Siege  of  Rouen  in  Hist.  Coll.  Cit.  Lond. 
(Camden)  34  Kyngys,  nerrowdys,  and  pursefauntys,  In  cotya 
of  armys  suauntys  [v.rr.  amy'untis,  arryauntis]. 
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3.  Working  or  proceeding  regularly,  evenly, 
smoothly,  or  easily  ;  even,  smooth,  regular.  Also 
advb.  —  SUANTLY. 

For  other  dial,  meanings  ('placid,  equable',  'pleasing, 
agreeable  ', '  demure,  grave  ')  see  Eng.  Dial,  Diet. 

1547,  etc.  [implied  in  SUAXTLY],  1605  R.  CARLW  in  Lett. 
Lit.  M~en  (Camden)  100  By  observing  our  wittie  and  sewant 
[printed  servant]  manner  of  deducing  [words  from  Latin 
and  French],  a  1722  LISLE  Httsb.  (1757)  149  The  middle- 
ripe  barley . .ripened  altogether,  and  looked  white  and  very 
suant  [inarg.  kindly,  flourishing].  1787  GROSE  Prov.  Gloss., 
Zaant,  regularly  sowed.  The  wheat  must  be  zown  zuant. 
1796  W.  H.  MARSHALL  Rur.Econ.  W.  Eng.  \.  330  Sonant: 
fair,  even,  regular  (a  hackneyed  word).  1854  &•$  Q-  Ser.  i. 
X.  420  A  fisherman's  line  is  said  to  run  through  his  hand 
suant  [/rmfcrf  auartl  when  he  feels  no  inequality  or  rough 
ness,  but  it  is  equally  soft  and  flexible  throughout.  1854 
THORKAU  Walden  (1908)28  Yet  the  Middlesex  Cattle  Show 
goes  off  here  with  eclat  annually,  as  if  all  the  joints  of  the 
agricultural  machine  were  suent.  1899  BARiHG-GouLD  Bk. 
West  II.  xvi.  252  Peter  and  his  wife  did  not  get  on  very 
'suant'  together. 

Strantly,  adv.  Now  dial,  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 
Regularly,  evenly,  uniformly,  smoothly. 

The  form  se^vant/y  of  quot.  1592-3  was  entered  in  Kersey's 
ed.  of  Phillips  World  of  Words  (1706)  as  sevantly  with  def. 
'well,  honestly1.  Some  mod.  diets,  have  copied  this  and 
have  further  invented  a  form  scvant  adj. 

1547  RECORDE  Judic.  Uryne  i8b,  Not  suantly  and  uni 
formly  joyned  together.  1592-3  Act 35  Eliz.  c.  10  §  i  That 
eche  sorte  of  the  saide  Ker.syes  or  Dozen*  shalbe  sewantly 
woven  throughout.  1865  JENNINGS  Obs.  Dial.  W.  Eng.  73 
Suently,  evenly,  smoothly,  plainly. 

Suarrow,  variant  of  SAOCARI. 

1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXIII.  184/2  Suarrow-nut  (Caryocar}. 

Suasible  (sw£i*sib'l),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  *sttasi- 
biliSj  f.  suas-j  ppl.  stem  of  suaetere  to  SUADE  :  see 
-IBLE;  cf.  It.  suasibile.~\  Capable  of  being  per 
suaded  ;  that  is  easily  persuaded.  (Cf.  SUADIBLE.) 

1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  James  iii.  17  Peaceable,  modest,  sua 
sible  [TINDALE  easy  to  be  entreated  ;  W\cl.  ist  vers.  sau- 
dible,  2nd  vers.  able  to  be  counseilid],  1636  B  LOU  NT  Glos- 
sogr.  1832  Eraser's  Mag.  VI.  487  The  want  of  mental 
strength  rendering  them  so  peculiarly  suasible,  that  they 
possess  no  powers  of  resistance.  1851  I.  TAYLOR  Wesley 
113  Throughout  the  Inspired  Writings,  men  are  dealt  with 
by  their  Maker,  [as]  suasible,  accountable,  and  free. 

Suasion  (sw^-gan).  Also  4  suasioun,  5  -yon, 
6-7  swasion.  [ad.L.  suasio,  -ottem,  n.  of  action  f. 
s^tdder£  to  SUADE.  Cf.  obs.  F.  suasion  (I4th  c.).] 

1.  The  act  or  fact  of  exhorting  or  urging;  per 
suasion. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  n.  pr.  i.  (1868)  30  Com  nowe  furjje 
J>erfore  J-e  suasioun  of  swetnesse  Rethoryen.  1432-50  tr. 
Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  93  Seynte  Elphegus  was  made  bischop 
of  Wynchestre,  thro  the  suasion  off  blissede  Andrewe,  ap- 
perynge  to  seynte  Dunstan.  1528  MORE  Dyaloge  i.  Wks. 
157/1  Thei  had  ones  at  the  subtill  suasion  of  the  deuill, 
broken  the  thirde  comaundement.  1641  PRYNNE  Antipathic 
p  O  perfidious,  ungrateful!  counsell  and  swasion  of  this  pre 
late.  1660  SOUTH  Serm.  (1727)  IV.  34  It  cannot  be  subdued 
by  meer  Suasion.  1710  WATTS  in  Reli(j.  Juv.  (1789)  169  To 
address  the  ear  With  conquering  suasion,  or  reproof  severe. 
1844  KINGLAKE  Eothen  xxviii,  Men  governed  by  reasons 
and  suasion  of  speech.  1867  SMILES  Ilnguenots  Eng.  v. 
(1880)  74  Conformity  by  force,  if  not  by  suasion. 

b.  Moral  suasion :  persuasion  exerted  or  acting 
through  and  upon  the  moral  nature  or  sense. 

1642  D.  ROGERS  Naaman  13  A  cause  of  morall  swasion  to 
apprehend  the  truth.  1700  C.  NESSE  Ant  id.  Armin.  (1827) 
112  Moral  suasion  will  neuer  prove  effectual  to  open  the 
heart  of  man.  1861  Sat.  Rev.  14  Dec.  596  [They]  might.. 
have  found  fitting  occupation  for  their  powers  of  moral 
suasion  in  the  endeavour  to  avert  a  struggle  far  more  fero 
cious.  iSSsDiLKE  in  Leeds  Merc.  15  Dec.  5/3.  Who  thought 
that  moral  'suasion  needed  to  be  aided  by  legislation. 
o.  transf. 

1856  MASSOX  Ess.  I>iog.  <$•  Crit.  430  The  occult  suasion  of 
the  rhyme,  a  1861  CLOUCH  Mari  Magno  383  The  sinking 
stars  their  suasions  urge  for  sleep.  1875  GLADSTONE  Glean. 
VI.  ii.  109  Introducing  the  Roman  or  Papal  religion.. under 
. .  the  silent  but  steady  suasion  of  its  ceremonial. 

2.  An  instance  of  this. 

(-1407  LVDG.  Reson  %  Sens.  1994  With  many  mighty  Ar- 
gument,  Tatteyne  to  ther  entencion,  By  many  strong  sua 
sion.  £1450  CAPGRAVK  Life  St.  Gilbert  95  Ne  ^retyng  of 
J>e  iuges,  ne  fay  re  suasiones  of  ofc>ir.  cisSS  HARPSFIELD 
Dtvorce  Hen.  VI 1 1  (Camden)  91  It  is  untrue  that  the  state 
of  the  said  18  chapter  standeth  wholly  upon  dehortations 
but  rather  upon  suasions  and  exhortations.  1642  D.  ROGERS 
Naaman  149  Away  with  thy  morality  and  morall  swasions, 
bring  them  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  1663  HEATH  Flagellant 
7  Growing  insolent  and  uncorrigible  from  those  results  and 
swasions  within  him.  1865  CARLYLE  Frcdk.  Gt.  xix.  v. 
(1872)  V.  500  Suasions  from  Montalembert. 

Suasive  (sw^-siv),  a.  and  sb.  Also  7  swasive. 
[ad.  L.  *sttasivttsi  f.  sttas- :  see  SDASIBLE;  cf.  obs. 
F.  snasif,  It.,  Sp.  suasivo.~\ 

A.  adj.  Having  or  exercizing  the  power  of  per- 


suading  or  urging ;    consisting  in   or   tending  to 
suasion  ;  occas.  const,  of,  exhorting  or  urging  to. 

1601  WEEVER  Mirr.  Mart.  A  3  b.  Deliuer  but  in  swa.sive 
eloquence  Both  of  my  life  and  death  the  veritie.  1660 
WATERHOUSE  Arms  fy  Arm.  28  The  puissant  people  of 
Rome,  whose  practice  may  be  thought  most  swasive  with 
this.. military  Age.  1662  SOUTH  Serin.  (1697)  I.  62  Tho  its 
command  over  them  was  but  suasive,  and  political,  yet  it 
had  the  force  of  coaction.  1790  COWI-FR  Odyss.  x.  206  Anil 
in  wing'd  accents  suasive  thus  began.  1871  EARLF.  Philol. 
E-ngl.  Tongue  313  The  genial  and  suasive  satire  of  the 
Biglow  Papers.  1888  I1.  E.  HOLLAND  in  ftlacm.Mag.  Sept. 
359/1  These  presents  bore  Latin  inscriptions,  suasive  of 
eating  and  drinking.  1897  TROTTER  John  Nicholson  18 
Thanks  to  the  suasive  influence  of  British  gold. 

B.   sb.  A  sunsive  speech,  motive,  or  influence. 

1670  Phil.  Trans.  V.  1092,  I  shall  not  doubt  but  this  Con 
sideration  will  have  the  force  of  a  great  swasive.  1855  H. 
ROGERS  Ess.  (1874)  II.  vii.  335  By  proper  importunity,  by 
flattering  suasives.  1877  Smith  $  W ace's  Diet.  Chr,  Biog. 
I.  476/2  Bribes,  and  tempting  offers.. were  the  suasives 
employed  to  induce  the  Armenian*  to  renounce  their  faith. 
b.  //.  Used  to  render  the  title  Suasoriac  of  one 
of  the  works  of  Seneca  the  rhetorician. 

1856  MERIVALE  Rom,  Ewj>.  xli.  IV.  565  [Seneca]  divides 
into  the  two  classes  of  Suasives  and  Controversies  the  sub 
jects  of  their  scholastic  exercises. 

Sua  sively,  adv.  [f.  prcc.  +  -I.V2.]  In  a  suasive 
manner;  so  as  to  persuade. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rez'.  i.  in.ii,  Let  a  true  tale,  ofliis  Ma 
jesty's,  .wretched  pecuniary  impossibilities,  be  suasively 
told  them.  1871  HARDY  Desper.  Rt-medits  xi,  'You  must 
remember',  she  added,  more  suasively,  'that  Miss  Graye 
has  a  perfect  right  to  do  what  she  likes.1 

So  Sua'siveness. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II.  1885  Honnlet.  Rrc.  June  481  The 
leading  examples  of  the  early  style  [of  preaching] . .  charac 
terized  by  much  unction  and  suasiveness. 

t  SuaSQ'rian,  a.  Obs.  rar€~v.  [f.  L.  snasdri-ws 
(see  next)  +  -AN.]  =  SUASORY  a. 

1646  J.  TEMPLE  Irish  Reb.  Pref.  7  The  true  Suasorian 
causes  (if  I  may  so  tearm  them)  which  enduced  the  Irish  to 
lay  the  plot. 

Suasory   (s\\v''sari),  a.  and  sb.      Now   rare. 
Also  7   awas-,     [ad.  L.  snasori-us,  f.  sitas-,  ppl. 
stem:  see  SUASIBLE  and  -ORY.  Cf.  obs.  F.  suasoire.] 
A.  adj.  Tending  to  persuade  ;  persuasive. 

1576  FI.RMINC  Panopl.  Epist.  Aj,  Of  Epistles,  some  be 
demonstratiue,  some  suasorie.  1645  PACITT  Heresiogr.(i^) 
124  The  most  noble  kinde  of  working,  a  mans  conversion. . 
is  performed  by  swasory  motives  or  advice.  1690  C.  NESSE 
Hist,  fy  Myst.  O.  <V  N.  Test.  I.  316  Using  other  suasory 
arguments.  1826  H.  N.  COLERIDGE  Six  Months  \V.  Ind. 
(1832)  145  A  singularly  eloquent  preacher  in  the  pathetic 
and  suasory  style.  1853  WHEWEI.L  Grotius  II.  378  Some 
are  justificatory  or  justifying,  some  suasory  or  impelling. 

f  B.  sb.   =  SUASIVE  sb. 

1625  Debates  Ho.  Commons  (Camden)  158  Drawing  his 
swasorie  from  the  answear  in  religion.  1654  GAVTON  Pleas. 
Notes  iv.  i.  171  The  Curate,  .had  the  happinesse  to.  .have 
the  advantage  of  her  eare  to  convey  his  Consolatories,  Sua- 
series,,  .and  the  like  fragments  of  his  profession. 

b.  (See  SUASIVE  sb.  b.) 

(11656  USSHER  Ann.  (1658)  694  The  first  Suasory  of  M. 
Seneca. 

Hence  Sua-soriness  rarer-0. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Suasoriness,  aptness  to  persuade. 

Suave  (sw^v,  swav),a.  (fawft/.)  Also  6suafe, 
swave,  Sc.  suaif,  swaif.  [a.  F.  suave  (i 6th  cent.), 
a  ( learned  '  formation  which  took  the  place  of  the 
'  popular '  OF.  soef,  sue/  (sitaif} :— L.  sutwis  sweet, 
agreeable  '.—*swadwisj  f.  swad-  (see  SWEET  a.).] 

1.  Pleasing  or  agreeable  to  the  senses  or  the 
mind  ;  sweet. 


Plutarch  ix.  3  The  suafes  thing  I 
1694  MOTTEL  x  Rabelais  v.  Epist.  251  These  Times,  .aherate 
thesuavest  Pulchritude.  1849  C.  BRONTE  Shirley  x.wi.  To 
whom  the  husky  oat-cake  was  from  custom  suave  as  manna. 
1859  Miss  Mi;  LOCK  Life  for  a  Life  xvii.To  break  the  suave 
harmony  of  things.  1878  H.  S.  WILSON  Alpine  Ascents  iii. 
99  The  suaver  white  hoods  of  snow  summits. 

t  2.   Gracious,  kindly.     Also  advb.  Sc.   Obs. 

1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  lion,  in.  ii,  Thir  musis  gudelie  and 
suaue.  c  1550  HOLLAND  Crt.  Venus  \\.  76  The  nine  Musis 
sweit  and  sw.iuc.  <^«$6o  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  i.  914 
Resaif  swaif,  and  haif  ingraif  it  heir.  Ibid,  xxxvi.  73  Sweit 
Lord,  to  Syon  be  suave. 

3.  Of  persons,  their  manner  :  Blandly  polite  or 
urbane;  soothingly  agreeable.  (Cf.  SUAVITY  4.) 

18470.  BRONTE  Jane  Eyre*\vt  He.  .showed a  solid  enough 
mass  of  intellectual  organs,  but  an  abrupt  deficiency  where 
the  suave  sign  of  benevolence  should  have  risen.  1853  — 
Villette  xxi,  The  rare  passion  of  the  constitutionally  suave, 
and  serene,  is  not  a  pleasant  spectacle.  1853  LVTTON  My 
Nwel  in.  xxvi,  A  slight  disturbance  of  his  ordinary  suave 


SUAVELY. 

and  well-bred  equanimity.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola  xxxi, 
Doubtless  the  suave  secretary  had  his  own  ends  to  serve. 
1898  J.  A.  OWEN  Hawaii  iii.  55  Oahumi  was  quite  capti 
vated  by  the  plausible,  suave  manners  of  the  ingratiating 
southern  chief. 

Comb.  1894  'MAX  O'RELL'  J.  Bull  $  Co.  30  These  suave- 
looking  people,  far  away  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Suavely  (sw^-vli),  adv.    [f.  SUAVE  a.  +  -LY  -.] 

1.  In  a  suave  manner ;  with  suavity. 

1862  THORMBURY   Turner  I.  317   Mr.  Judkins  suavely    j 
waves  his  glass.     1873  BLACK  Pr.  T/iule  xxii,  'Oh,  there  is    j 
no  use  getting  into  an  anger  ',  said  Mackenzie,  suavely,    igoz    i 
HICHENS  Londoners  38  '  So  glad  to  find  you  at  home,  dear 
Mrs.  Verulam  ',  the  Duchess  said  suavely. 

2.  Agreeably,  sweetly,  gently. 

1883  SYMONDS  Ital.  Byways  vi.  103  Low  hills  to  right  and 
left;  suavely  modelled  heights  in  the  far  distance.  1887 
ANNE  ELLIOT  Old  J/rt«V  Favour  I.  n.  i.  204  Mrs.  Ham 
mond's  voice.. fell  suavely  on  her  ear. 

So  Sua'veness,  suavity. 

1905  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois  Souls  Blk.  Folk  iii.  58  We  cannot 
settle  this  problem  by  diplomacy  and  suaveness. 

Suaveolent  (iw#*vf"#lent),  a.  rare.     [ad.  L. 

sudvcolens,  -entem^  f.  suave  advb.  neut.  of  suavis 
SUAVE  +  o/ens,  olent->  pr.  pple.  of  olere  to  smell.] 
Sweet-smelling,  sweet-scented. 

1657  TOMLINSOK  Renou"s  Disp.  85  Medicaments  are  made 
more  odoriferous  and  suaveolent.  i8i9[H.  BUSK]  Banquet 
n.  544  Suaveolent,  the  viands  valets  bear.  1900  B.  D.JACK 
SON  Gloss.  Bot.  Terms  257. 

So  f  Suave-olence,  fragrance. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renoits  Disp.  201  Accomodated  to  con 
ciliate  suaveolence  to  the  skin  or  body. 

f  Suaviate,  v.  Obs.  rare,     [f,  L.  suavidt-,  ppl. 
stem  of  sutiviari,  f.  sttaviutn,  altered   f.  sdvium    ; 
kiss,  by  assimilation  to  suavis  sweet.]    trans.  To 
kiss.     So  t  Suavia'tion,  kissing. 

1643  TRAPP  Comm.  Gen.  xlvi.  29  What  joy  there  will  be, 
to  see  them  and  suaviate  them,  for  whose  sake,  hushed  his 
most  pretious  blood.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Su  at' at  ion 
[sic],  an  amorous  kissing.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Suaviation. 

Suavify  (swsefvifai),»,  rare~°.  [ad.  L.  sudvi- 
fii-dre,  f.  suavis  SUAVE  :  see-rv.]  trans.  To  make 
affable  (\Vebster  1847). 

Suaviloquence  (sw£ivH$twens).  rare.  [ad. 
L.  sudviloquentia^i.sudviloquens^i.  suavi-s  SUAVE 
+  loquens,  pres.  pple.  of  loqui  to  speak.]  Pleasing 
or  agreeable  speech  or  manner  of  speaking.  So 
Suavi'loquent,  Suavilo'quious  (in  Diets.)  adjs.t 
of  sweet  speech ;  Suavi'loquy  [L.  suavi/oijuium], 
suaviloquence. 

a  1649  in  N.  <$•  Q.  Ser.  i.  X.  357  *SuaviIoquence,  sweetnes 
of  language.  1805  T.  HOLCROFT  Bryan  Perdue  II.  18 
Pray,  .Madam,  are  you  acquainted  with  the  word  suavilo 
quence  ?  1860  HERVEY  Rhet.  Convers.  16  Even  though  you 
can  deliver  h  with  great  suaviloquence.  1656  BLOUHT 
Glossogr.,  *Suamlotjuent.  1659  (title),  A  collection  of  Au« 
thentique  Arguments,  swaviloquent  Speeches,  and  prudent 
Reasons.  1658  PHILLIPS,  *Suaviloquy)  a  sweet,  or  pleasant 
manner  of  speaking. 

f  Sua-vious,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  suavi-s 
(see  SUAVE)  +  -OU8.]  Pleasing,  agreeable. 

1669  \VORLIDGE.S>J/.  Agric,  211  Not  a  few,  of  our  most 
suavious  and  delectable  Rural  Seats. 

t  Sua'vitude.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  savitude. 
[ad.  L.  suavitudo,  f.  suavis  :  see  SUAVE  and  -TUDE,] 
Sweetness,  gentleness. 

1512  Ilelyas  in  Thorns  Prose  Rom.  (1828)  III.  35  He 
thanked  God  greatly  of  his  divine  savitude.  c  1550  ROLLAND 
Crt.  Venus  m.  727  Plenist  with  sport,  and  sueit  suauitude. 

Suavity  (swse'viti).  Also  5  suavitee,  6  -itet  j 
-yte,  6-7  -itie.  [ad.  L.  sudvitds  (partly  through  I 
F.  suavttJ),  f.  suavis  :  see  SUAVE  and  -ITY.] 

•)•  1.  Sweetness  or  agreeableness  to  the  senses ;  ; 
esp.  sweetness  (of  taste),  fragrance  (of  odour).  Obs.  \ 

c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  (1888)  144  There,  is  alle  suavitee    j 
delitable   to  touching.     1513  BRADSHAW  St.   Werburge  i.    , 
3372  Suche  a  suauite  and  fragrant  odoure  Ascended  from    i 
the  corps.   Ibid.  \\.  1907  O  redolent  rose  repleit  with  suauite.    j 
1646  SIR  T.  BKOWNE  Pseud.  Ep.\\\.  vii.  351  Rachel,  .desired    \ 
them  [sc.  mandrakes]  for  rarity,  pulchritude  or  suavity.    1658 
R.  WHITE  tr.  Digby's  Powd.  Symp.  (1660)  51  The  smell  of 
beans,  -is  a  smell  that  hath  a  suavity  with  it.     1661  BOYLE    , 
Style  Script.  253  Of  both  their  Suavities  [vtz.of  God's  word 
and  of  honey],  Experience  gives  much  Adventageouser  No-    , 
tions  than  Descriptions  can. 

fb.  Sweetness  (of  sound,  harmony,  expression).    I 

1614  J.  DAVIES  Commend.  Poems  (1878)  10/1  Musickes  | 
haters  haue  no  Forme,  or  Soule ;  For,  had  they  Soules  pro-  ! 
duc't  in  Harmony,  They  would  he  rauisht  with  her  Suauity, 
c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1655)  II.  Iviii.  78  Touching  her  [sc. 
the  Greek  tongue's]  degeneration  from  her  primitive  suavity 
and  elegance.  1678  Cuo WORTH  Inteil.  Syst.  i.  iv.  296  Plato 
does,  .very  much  commend  the  Orphick  Hymns,  for  their 
Suavity  and  Deliciou^ness.  a  iSai  V.  KNOX  Ess.  cv.  Wks. 
1824  I.  517,  I  know  not  whether  the  curiosafelicitas ..may 
not  be  said  to  consist  in  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  suavity 
of  expression. 

2.  Pleasurableness,  agreeableness ;  //.  delights, 
amenities.  Now  only  as  coloured  by  sense  4. 

1594  NASHE  Terrors  Nt.  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  268  One., 
who  in  the  midst  of  his  paine  falls  delighted  asleepe,  and  in 
that  suauitie  of  slumber  surrenders  the  ghost.  1619  HALES 
Gold.  Rent.  it.  (16731  65  The  suavity  of  their  Doctrine  in  the 
word  Peace  and  Good  things.  1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Bocca- 
linrs  Advts.  fr.  Parnass.  il.  lix.  (1674)  211  To  taste  the 
sweet  of  Government,  the  suavity  of  Command.  1669  GALE 
Crt.  Gentiles  i.  in.  i.  18  The  delights  or  suavities,  which 
attend  the  teachings  of  Poesie.  1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dom. 

Amusem.  63  The  common  suavities  of  social  life.     1860 


O.  W.  HOLMES  Prof.  Breakf.-t.  vi,  The  elegances  and  sua- 
vities  of  life. 

f  b.  A  state  of  sweet  calm  in  the  soul  when 
specially  favoured  by  God  ;  //.  feelings  of  spiritual 
sweetness  or  delight.  Obs. 

[c  1610  Women  Saints  55  Her  bodie  yielding  a  most  fra 
grant  odour,  .a  greate  token  of  her  ghostlie  suauitie.]  a  1617 
BAYNE  Chr.  Lett.  (1620)  L  8, 1  thanke  God  in  Christ,  susten. 
tation  I  haue,.. but  suauities  spirituall  I  taste  not  any. 
1648  BOYLE  Motives  Love  of  God  (1659)  52  The  unimagin 
able  suavity,  that  the  fixing  of  ones  Love  on  God,  is  able 
to  blesse  the  Soul  with.  1671  WOODHEAD  St.  Teresa  \,  xv. 
93  That,  which  the  Soul  is  to  do.  .is  only  to  rest  with  suavity, 
and  without  noyse.  a  1680  GLANVILL  Some  Disc.  \.  (1681) 
55  The  conceit  of  our  special  dear  ness  to  God.,  that  goes 
no  further  than  to  some  suavities,  and  pleasant  fancies 
within  our  selves. 

f  3.  Graciousness ;  sweetness  of  manner  or  treat 
ment.  Obs. 

1508  FISHER  7  Penit.  Ps.  Wks.  (1876)  248  Suauis  dominus 
imiuersis..  In  euery  thynge  that  god  dooth  is  suauyte.  1642 
H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  iv.  Oracle  (1647)  297  Mild-smiling 
Cupid's  there,  With  lively  looks  and  amorous  suavitie. 
a  1649  in  N.  <y  Q.  Ser.  i.  X.  357  Suavitie,  or  sweetnes  of  car 
riage,  is  a  wynning  quality. 

4.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  suave  in 
manner  or  outward  behaviour;  bland  agreeableness 
or  urbanity. 

1815  W.  H.  IRELAND  Scribbleomania  252  Histories,  .which 
uniformly  tend  to  inculcate  suavity  of  manners.  1818  SCOTT 
Br.  Lamm,  xxix,  '  Lucy,  my  love,'  she  added,  with  that 
singular  combination  of  suavity  of  tone  and  pointed  energy 
which  we  have  already  noticed.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey 
xxix,  1'hese  words,  delivered  with  a  cutting  suavity.  1878 
BLACK  Green  Past,  iii,  Sometimes  a  flash  of  vehement  en 
thusiasm.,  would  break  through  that  suavity  of  manner 
which  some  considered  to  be  just  a  trifle  too  supercilious. 
b.  pi.  Suave  actions. 

1832  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tarn's  C.  yiii,  Cajoled  by  the 
attentions  of  an  electioneering  politician  with  more  ease 
than  Aunt  Chloe  was  won  over  by  Master  Sam's  suavities. 

Suay,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  So  adv. 
Sub  (s»b),  sb.     [Short  for  various  subst.  com 
pounds  of  SUB-.] 

1.  =  SUBORDINATE. 

Quot.  1696  may  belong  to  4;  quot.  1708  is  of  uncertain 
meaning. 

1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Ordinary, .  .the  Bishop  of  the  Dio- 
cesses  Sub  [ed.  1706  Deputy]  at  Sessions  and  Assizes.  1708 
Brit.  Apollo  No.  74.  2/2  Thou  hast  neither  good  humour, 
Policy,  nor  Common  Civility  to  make  a  Sub  dance  atten 
dance  after  you  like  any  indifferent  Querist. 

1840  H.  SPENCER  in  Autobiogr.  (1904)  I.  xii.  173,  I  go.  .to 
complete  sundry  works  which  the  Subs  have  left  undone. 
1846  MRS.  GORE  Engl.Char.  (1852)  in  He  is  never. .tyran 
nical  with  his  subs,  like  most  great  potentates.  1899  Mary 
Kingsleys  \Y.  Afr.  Studies  App.  i.  546  Had  the  late  Mr. 
Consul  Hewett  had  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  ability  in  dealing 
with  the  natives  his  sub  and  successor,  .showed. 

b.  For  various  titles  of  subordinate  officials,  as 
sub-editor^  sub-engineer,  sub-lieutenant  ^  sub-rector, 
sub-warden. 

1837  Civil  Engirt.  <$•  Arch.  JniL  I.  43/1  The  sub,  or  resi 
dent  engineer.  1859  Eclectic  Rev.  Ser.  vi.  V.  253  The  News 
paper — day  and  night.  By  a  Quondam  'Sub*.  1863  P. 
BARRY  Dockyard  Econ.  Pref.  vi,  The  Editor  lives  in  an  atmo 
sphere  of  care.  His  assistant,  or  sub,  begins  the  day  at  nine 
o'clock  at  night.  1872  'A  MERION  '  <?rfrf  Echoes  Oxf.  38 
Fear  no  more  the  snarl  of  the  sub.,  Thou  art  past  that 
tyrant's  stroke.  1873  LELAND  Egypt.  Sketch-bk.  44  The 
two  great  men  who  tilled  our  carriage  were  a  couple  of 
Levantine  railroad  subs.  1898  KIPLING  Fleet  in  Being  ii, 
The  Sub  wipes  the  cinders  out  of  his  left  eye  and  says 
something. 

2.  =  SUBALTERN  sb.  2. 

1756  WASHINGTON  Writ.  (1889)  I.  293  Leaving  Garrisons 
in  them  from  15  to  30  men  under  command  of  a  sub  or 
Trusty  Sergeant.  1812  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  245  A  Sub1 
of  Dragoons.  1865  LEVER  Luttrell  xxxvi.  262  Some  hard- 
up  Sub  who  can't  pay  his  mess  debts. 

3.  =  SUBSALT.  rare. 

1807  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  (ed.  3)  II.  519  Besides  the  triple 
salts  and  the  subs  and  the  supers. 

4.  =  SUBSTITUTE;  U.S.  esp.  of  substitute  printers. 
1830  GALT  La-wrie  Todd  iv.  iv,  The  agent .  .proposed  that 

I  should  become  sub  for  him  there.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.  2433/2  Sub  (Well-boring),  a  short  name  for  substitute. 
A  short  section  of  rod  for  connecting  tools  or  bars  of  dif 
ferent  sizes.  1895  Funk's  Stand.  Dict.y  Sub-list,  a  list  of 
the  subs  or  substitute  printers  who  are  allowed  to  supply 
the  places  of  regular  compositors.  \tofiBootle  TimesiBJan. 
3/2  North  End  were  short  of  two  of  their  regular  players, . . 
but  managed  to  find  good  subs  in  Davies  and  Reed.  1896 
Indianapolis  Typogr.  Jrnl.  16  Nov.  407  Every  one  of  these 
subs  is  working  part  of  the  time. 

5.  =  SUBJECT.    Common  in  U.S. 

1838  BECKET  Farad.  Lost  8  (F.  &  H.)  No  longer  was  he 
heard  to  sing,  Like  loyal  subs, '  God  Save  the  King.1  1885 
N.  y.  Merc.  May  (in  \fax^ Passing  English)^  The  Mercury 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  Mrs.  Williams  on  this  sub, 

6.  =  SUBSCRIBER  (rare},  SUBSCRIPTION. 

1838  HOOD  Clubs  62  Indeed  my  daughters  both  declare 
Their  Beaux  shall  not  be  subs.  To  White's,  or  Blacks. 
1903  FARMER  &  HENLEY  Slang,  Su&..($)  a  subscription. 
1912  Daily  News  12  Nov.  6  He  lets  the  party  have  an 
annual  *  sub.' . .  of  £,  10,000. 

7.  =  SUBSIST  (inoney}'.    money  in  advance  on 
account  of  wages  due  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period. 
Also££/z.f  an  advance  of  money,   local. 

Cf.  Cornish  dial,  sist  (money). 

1866  Min.  Evid.  Totnts  Bribery  Comm.  72/2,  I  do  not 
think  there  was  much  money  flying  about  before  that,  my 
bills  were  not  paid ;  I  was  rather  anxious  about  having  my 
sub.  Ibid.t  Tell  us  the  name  of  any  voter  who  asked  you 


SUB. 

about  the  sub.  z88i  Placard  at  Bitry  (Lancs.)>  Wanted 
navvies,  to  work  on  the  above  Railway,  good  wages  paid, 
and  sub  on  the  works  daily.  1893  Labour  Comm.  Gloss. 
No.  9  Snb,  money  paid  to  workmen  at  the  Scotch  blast 
furnaces  on  account,  as  there  exists  a  monthly  pay-day. 
1897  BARRERE  &  LELAND  Diet.  Slang  s.v.,  To  do  a  sub  is 
to  borrow  money.. (Anglo-Indian).  1901  Scotsman  12  Apr. 
9/5  Provided  the  men  started  to-morrow,  each  would  receive 
a  'sub  '  of,£i  on  Saturday. 

Sub  (sfb),  v.  Hence  subbing  vbl.  sb.  [Short 
for  various  verbal  compounds  of  SUB-;  or  f.  SUB  j£.] 

fl.    =  sub-plough  vb.  (see  SUB-  3  c).  Obs. 

1778  [W.  MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agric.  16  Aug.  1775,  Nothing 
can  equal  sub-plowing,  for  clearing  the  surface  from  running 
weeds  ;.  .the  second  subbing  was  eight  or  nine  inches  deep. 
Ibid.  20  Oct.,  It  was  subbed  by  two  oxen. 

2.  To  work  as  a  printer's  substitute. 

1879  University  Mag.  Nov.  589  At  Cincinnati  where  he 
[Edison],  .'subbed '  for  the  night  men  whenever  he  could 
obtain  the  privilege. 

3.  To  pay  or  receive  ('sub')  ;  occas.  to  pay  (a 
workman)  'sub'.     Also  absol.     (See  quots.) 

1886  H.  CUNLIFFE  Gloss.  Rochdale-'witk-Rossendale^  Sub, 
to  pay  a  portion  of  wages  before  all  are  due.  1891  Pall 
MallGaz.  19  Nov.  612  During  the  month  there  has  been 
a  more  than  usual  amount  of  'subbing'.  189*  Labour 
Comm.  Gloss.  No.  9  Some  pieces  of  cloth  cannot  be  finished 
in  one  week,  therefore  a  weaver  must  either  do  without 
wages  or  sub.  1900  N.  fy  Q.  Ser.  ix.  VI.  354/1,  '  I  want  you 
to  go  at  once  to  London,'..' All  right;  but  I  shall  want  to 
be  subbed.'  1901  Ibid.  VII.  356/2  It  was  my  daily  duty  to 
keep  time  and  to  '  sub '  for  some  hundreds  of  men  engaged 
on  extensive  railway,  .works  in  England. 

4.  =  SUB-EDIT. 

c  1890  F.  Wilsons  Fate  84  When  Wilson,  in  'subbing* 
his  cupy,  cut  out  all  the  '  u's '  from  '  favour  ', '  honour  *,  and 
so  forth,  there  was  a  debating  society  of  two.  1909  Fabian 
News  XX.  76/1  A  certain  amount  of  margin  and  space  be 
tween  the  lines  for  any  l  subbing  *  that  may  be  required. 

Sub,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SIB. 

II  Sub  (s»b).  The  Latin  prep,  sub  (with  the 
ablative)  *  under1,  enters  into  a  few  legal  and  other 
phrases,  now  or  formerly  in  common  use,  the  chief 
of  which  are  given  below. 

1.  sub  camino  (?). 

1734  SHORT  Nat.  Hist.  Min.  Waters  132  He  posts  off  to 
one  of  the  obscure  Universities  in  Holland  or  t  ranee,  gets 
dubbed  Doctor  with  a  sub  Camino  Degree  in  Physick. 

2.  snb  dio,  under  the  open  sky,  in  the  open  air. 
1611  CORYAT  Crudities  28  He  walked  not  sub  dio,  that  is, 

vnder  the  open  aire  as  the  rest  did.  1673  RAY  Journ.  Low 
C.  403  At  Aleppo.. they  set  their  beds  upon  the  roofs  of 
their  houses,  and  sleep  sub  Dio,  in  the  open  air.  1704  SWIFT 
'/'.  Tub  ii,  Attended  the  Levee  sub  dio.  1775  G.  WHITE 
Selborne,  To  Barrington  2  Oct.,  The  sturdy  savages  [sc. 
gipsies]  seem  to  pride  themselves,  .in  living  sub  dio  the 
wUole  year  round.  1880  SHORTHOUSE  John  Inglesant  xviii, 
I  would  always,  .be  'sub  dio'  if  it  were  possible. 

3.  sub  forma  pauperis  =  in  forma  pauperis 

(see  ||  IN  4). 

1593  Soliman  fy  Pers.  i.  iv.  89  Crie  the  chayne  for  me  Su& 
forma  pauperis,  for  money  goes  very  low  with  me  at  this 
time.  1616  R.  C.  Times'  Whistle  1492  Poor  Codrus  is 
Constraind  to  sue  sub  forma  pauperis.  1654  WHITLOCK 
Zootomia  127  Should  a  Patient  be  bound  to  give  all  his 
Advisers  a  Fee,  He  must  quickly  be  removed.. to  the  Hos- 
pital,  there  to  bee  sick  sub  forma  pauperis, 

4.  sub  hasta,  lit.  *  under  a  spear '  [see  SPEAR 
sb.  3  b],  i.  e.  by  auction  (cf.  SUBHASTATJON). 

1689  EVELYN  Let.  to  Pepys  12  Aug.,  The  humour  of  ex- 
posing  books  sub  hasta  is  become  so  epidemical. 

5.  sub  Jove  fritfido,  under  the  chilly  sky,  in  the 
open  air. 

1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  i,  A  peripatetic  brother  of  the 

irmd 


6.  sub  judice,  lit.  *  under  a  judge ' ;  under  the 
consideration  of  a  judge  or  court ;  undecided,  not 
yet  settled,  still  under  consideration. 

1613  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  in  Crt.  fy  Times  Jas.  I  (1848)  1. 279 
Lord  Hay  is  like .  .to  be  made  an  earl,  but  whether  English 
or  Scottish  is  yet  sub  judice.  1681  STAIR  Inst.  Law  Scot. 
i.  xvi.  334  The  Relict  did  also  claim  a  Terce  out  of  that 
same  one  Tenement,  which  is  yet  sub  judice.  1778  GEN.  C. 
LEE  in  Mem.  (1792)  426  Lingering  in  suspence,  whilst  his 
fame  and  fortune  are  sub  judice.  a  1817  T.  DWIGHT  Trao. 


continued  "sub  judice  from  that  time  to  i638.  1897  Daily 
Neius  10  Dec.  8/3  He  said  the  matter  was  being  considered 
by  the  Committee,  and  therefore  was  sub  judice. 

7.  sub  lite,  in  dispute. 

1892  Nation  8  Dec.  438/3  Mr.  Petrie's  dates  are  still, 
witb  good  reason,  sub  lite. 

8.  sub  modo,  under  certain  conditions,  with  a 
qualification,  within  limits. 

a  1623  SWINBURNE  Treat.  Spoiesals  (1686)  139  If  a  Man 
and  a  Woman  contract  Matrimony  Sub  modo.  1726  AYLIFFE 
Parergon  336  That  this  Paragium  or  Legacy  descends  to 
her  Executors  like  other  Legacies  bequeath'd  purely  and 
sub  modo.  1765-8  EKSKINE  Inst.  Law  Scot.  in.  i.  §  8  Obliga 
tions  granted  sub  »W<?..are  not.. suspended  until  perform 
ance  by  the  creditors  in  them.  1807  Edin.  Rev.  July  352 
The  opinion.. might  be  held  sub  modo,  with  perfect  im- 
punity.  1843-56  BOUVIER  Law  Diet.  (ed.  6)  s.v.t  A  legacy 
m;iy  be  given  sub  modo,  that  is,  subject  to  a  condition  or 
qualification. 

9.  subpede  siffilli  (see  quot.  1843-56). 

a  1676  HALE  Hist.  Placit.  Cor.  (1736)  I.  171  Certificates, 
which  are  usually  pleaded  subpede  sigilli.  1843-56  BOUVIER 


SUB-. 


SUB-. 


Law  Diet.  (ed.  6)  II.  554/2  Sub  pede  sigilli,  under  the  foot 
of  the  seal ;  under  seal. 

10.  sub  plnxnbo,   '  under  lead  ',  i.e.  under  the 
Pope's  seal. 

1521  I.  CLERK  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  III.  I.  314  The  bull 
of  the  Kyngs  title  was  made  up  sub  plumbo  bifore  the  Popis 
deth.  I53S  Lett.  Suppr.  Monast.  (Camdenl  58  The  pope. . 
gave  hym  licens  to  fcepe  an  hore,  and  hath  goode  writyng 
s Jtb  plumbo  to  discharge  his  conscience. 

11.  sub  poena,  under  a  penalty  of. 

1^66  in  Ar^hteologia  (1887)  L.  i.  52  Sub  pena  of  a  jd.  to  the 
Chirch  to  be  payd. 

12.  sub  rosa  [see  ROSE  sb.  7],  '  under  the  rose', 
in  secret,  secretly. 

1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  in.  v.  93  What  ever  thou  and 
the  foule  pusse  did  doe  (sub  Rosa  as  they  say).  1772  J. 
ADAMS  Diary  20  Dec.  Wks.  1850  II.  305  This  however,  sub 
rosa,  because  the  Doctor  passes  for  a  master  of  composition. 
a  1834  COLERIDGE  (in  Dixon  Diet.  Idiom.  Phr.\  I  wonder 
some  of  you  lawyers  (sub  rosa,  of  course)  have  not  quoted 
the  pithy  line  of  Mandeville.  1844  N.  P.  WILLIS  Lady  Jane 
II.  Ixxvii,  Had  he  a  '  friend '  sub  rosal  No,  sir  !  Fie,  sir  ! 

13.  sub  sigillo  [see  SEAL  sl>2  2  b],  under  the 
seal  (of  confession) ;  in  confidence,  in  secret. 

1623  J.  MKAD  in  Crt.  t,  Times  Jas.  7(1848)  II.  406  The 
forenamed  Mr.  Elliot  told,  sub  sigillo,  some  suspicious  pas 
sages.  1673  DRYDEN  A/arr.  A  la  Matte  n.  19,  I  may  tel! 
you,  as  my  friend,  sub  sigillo,  &c.  this  is  that  very  numerical 
Lady,  with  whom  I  am  in  love.  1777  H.  WAI. POLE  Let.  to 
H.  S.  Conway  5  Oct.,  Remember,  one  tells  one's  creed  only 
to  one's  confessor,  that  is  sub  sigillo. 

14.  sub   silentio,   in    silence,   without   remark 
being  made,  without  notice  being  taken. 

1617-8  y  CHAMBERLAIN  in  Crt.  ft  Times  Jas.  I  (1848)  II. 
62  All  things  shut  up  sub  silentio.  1760  GILBERT  Cases  in 
Law  fy  Equity  267  These  are  better  than  many  precedents 
in  the  office,  which  have  passed  sub  silentio  without  being 
litigated.  1843-56  UOL-VIEH  Law  Diet.  (ed.  6)  II.  555/2 
Sometimes  passing  a  thing  sub  silentio  is  evidence  of  con 
sent.  1863  KEBLK  Life  Bp.  Wilson  xvi.  511  The  Bishop 
would  probably  have  passed  over  Mr.  Quayle's  second 
communication  sub  silentio  as  he  had  done  the  former. 

15.  sub  voce,  under  the  word  (so-and-so) ;  abbre 
viated  s.  v. 

Sub-  (sob,  sab)  prefix,  repr.  L.  sub-  —  the  prep. 
sub  under,  close  to,  up  to,  towards,  used  in  composi 
tion  (cf.  UNDEK-)  with  the  various  meanings  detailed 
below.  (The  related  Skr.  Ufa-,  Gr.  two-  have 
a  similar  range  of  meaning.) 

The  b  of  L.  sub-  remained  unchanged  when  it 
preceded  a  radical  beginning  with  s,  t,  or  v;  before 
m  and  r  it  was  frequently  assimilated  (see  e.  g. 
SUMMON,  SURROGATE),  and  before  c,f,g,  and  /  it 
was  almost  invariablyassimilated(see  e.g.  SUCCEED, 
SUFFER,  SUGGEST,  SUPPOSE).  Variation  is  illus 
trated  by'L.sub/usc'usSnBFVSO  beside  L.  suffuscus, 
subrogatus  SUBROGATE  beside  surrogatus  SURUO- 
GA.TE.  A  by-form  subs-  (cf.  ABS-)  was  normally 
reduced  to  sits-  in  certain  compounds  with  words 
having  initial  c,  p,  t,  e.  g.  suscipfre,  suspendlre, 
sustinere  (see  SUSCEPTION,  SUSPEND,  SUSTAIN); 
and  before  sp-  the  prefix  becomes  su-,  as  in  suspi- 
clre,  suspicio,  suspirare  (see  SUSPECT,  SUSPICION, 
SUSPIRE). 

The  original  force  of  the  prefix  is  either  entirely 
lost  sight  of  or  to  a  great  extent  obscured  in  many 
words  derived  immediately  or  ultimately  from  old 
Latin  compounds,  such  as  subject,  suborn,  sub 
scription,  subserve,  subsist,  substance.  (Where  the 
prefix  occurs  in  an  assimilated  form  and  is  conse 
quently  disguised,  as  in  succeed,  suffer,  suppose,  an 
analysis  of  the  compound  does  not  readily  suggest 
itself.)  As  a  living  prefix  in  English  it  bears  a  full 
meaning  of  its  own  and  is  freely  employed  in  the 
majority  of  the  senses  denned  below.  Appropriate 
originally  to  composition  with  words  of  Latin  origin 
it  has  become  capable  of  being  prefixed  to  words 
of  native  English  or  any  other  origin.  This  exten 
sion  took  place  as  early  as  the  ijth  c.,  but  the 
beginnings  of  the  wide  use  of  which  it  is  now 
capable  date  from  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th  c.,  to 
which  a  large  number  of  the  earliest  examples  of 
scientific  terms  belong. 

The  more  important  and  permanent  compounds, 
whether  general  or  technical,  are  entered  in  this 
Dictionary  as  main  words ;  in  the  present  article 
are  treated  such  compounds  of  a  general  character 
as  have  not  a  permanent  status  in  the  language  and 
scientific  terms  the  meaning  of  which  may  (for  the 
most  part)  be  gathered  from  the  meaning  of  the 
prefix  and  that  of  the  radical  element. 

In  Romanic,  sub-  was  replaced  by  subtus-  as  a  living  pre 
fix  ;  e,  g.  sitbleriire  was  ousted  by  *subtuslerdre,  whence 
OF.  sou:.,  sonsleiier,  mod.  F.  soulcvcr.  (Cf.  SOUTH-  !.) 
But  sub-  appears  in  OF.  (i)  from  the  i2th  cent,  in  learned 
adopt  tons  of  old  Latin  compounds,  e.g.  snbornerto  SUBORN, 
substance,  subversion,  (2)  from  tlie  i4th  cent,  (with  variant 
sonb-)  in  forms  substituted  for  older  compounds  with  sou?.-, 
sous- :  e.  g.  subtnayeur  (cf.  S'>ubzmaire)  sub-mayor,  sub- 
prieur  (cf.  sonsprieur)  SUBPRIOR,  (AF.)  snbtnxour  sub. 
taxer,  subvicaire  sub-vicar  (see  6  below) ;  soubmctre  for 
sousmett-e  to  SruMiT. 

Pronunciation.  The  prefix  bears  the  main  stress 


(i)  in  the  following  words  derived  from  compounds 
of  the  old  Latin  stock,  viz.  sicbject  (sb.),  subscript, 
su'bstance,  su'burb;  su'baltern,  su'bdolous,  subju 
gate,  su'blimate,  subsequent,  subsidize,  su'bsidy, 
su'bstantive,  su'bslitnte,  su'btrahend;  also  in  stcb- 
marine  ;  (2)  in  words  in  which  there  is  an  implicit 
contrast  with  the  simple  word,  e.  g.  sti'barch,  su-b- 
class,  su'bflavour,  su'bgenus,  su'b-office,  swbsection, 
su'bsoil.  (As  with  other  prefixes  that  express  con 
trast,  the  principal  stress  is  always  on  sub-  when 
the  contrast  is  explicit,  as  deacon  anil  strbdeacon, 
to  let  or  stfblct,  epithelial  and  su'befithelial  tissue.) 
The  prefix  is  stressless  and  the  quality  of  its  vowel 
is  consequently  reduced  in  subdu'ce,  subdue',  subjec 
tive,  subjoi'n,  siibju'nctive,  subli'ine,  subme'rge, 
submi'l,  subordinate,  subreption,  subscribe,  sub- 
se'rve,  subsi'de,  subsidiary,  subsist,  substantial, 
substra'lum,  subsirme,  subte'ml,  subtract,  subu'r- 
ban,subve-ne,  subve'rt,  and  their  derivatives.  In  other 
cases  the  prefix  bears  a  stress  varying  from  a  light 
secondary  to  a  stress  even  with  that  of  the  second 
element  of  the  compound  (the  vowel  being  conse 
quently  unobscured),  as  in  suba'cid,  su  bcla-vian, 
su'bdea'n,  su-bope'rcular,  subterm'ncan.  In  com 
pounds  belonging  to  branch  II,  even  stress  tends 
to  prevail. 

I.  Under,  underneath,  below,  at  the  bottom  (of). 

1.  Forming  adjs.  in  which  sub-  is  in  prepositional 
relation  to  the  sb.  implied  in  the  second  element, 
as  in  L.  subaquiincus  —-  that  is  sub  aqua  under 
water,  SUBAQUANEOUS,  subdialis  =  that  is  sub  dio, 
SUBDIAL,  subteri-aneus  =  that  is  sub  terra,  SUB 
TERRANEAN,  -EOl'S. 

a.  Compounds  of  a  general  character  (mainly 
nonce-wds.)  and  miscellaneous  scientific  terms. 

Subarbo'real,  lying  under  a  forest  of  trees. 
Suba'stral,  situated  beneath  the  stars,  mundane, 
terrestrial.  Subca'mbrian  Geol.,  lying  beneath 
the  Cambrian  formation.  Su  bcarboni'ferons 
Geol.,  designating  the  mountain-Jimestone  forma 
tion  of  the  carboniferous  series  or  that  lying  beneath 
the  millstone  grit,  lower  carboniferous,  f  Sub- 
co  nsnlary,  being  under  the  government  of  con 
suls.  Subcru'stal,  lying  under  the  crust  of  the 
earth.  Bubfe'rulary  [see  FERULAR],  under  school 
discipline.  Snbfln'vial,  extending  under  a  river. 
Snbgla'cial,  existing  or  taking  place  under  the  ice. 
Sublacu-strine,  lying  or  deposited  at  the  bottom 
of  a  lake.  Submu'ndaue,  existing  beneath  the 
world.  Snbni-veal,  -ni'vean,  existing  or  carried 
on  under  the  snow.  Subnu'bilar,  situated  beneath 
the  clouds.  Subooea'nic,  beneath  the  ocean. 
Su:bphotosphe'ric,  produced  under  the  photo 
sphere.  t  Subre-nal,  occurring  beneath  the  kid 
neys  or  in  the  region  of  the  loins.  Subru-inan, 
underneath  ruins.  Subscala'rian  a.  used  as  sb. 
(see  qnot.).  Su  bsuperfi-cial,  occurring  below 
the  surface,  t  Su^btegula'neous  [L.  subtegula- 
nens,  f.  tegula  tile],  under  the  roof  or  eaves.  Snb- 
ii'iidane  [L.  uniia  wave],  growing  beneath  the 
waves.  Sub-Wea'lden,  under  the  \Vealdc-n  strata 
in  Sussex  (or  similar  strata  elsewhere). 

1886  GUILLF.MARD  Cruise  of  Marchcsa  1  1.  10  The  explorer 
who  penetrates  the  true  primeval  forest  in  a  country  such  as 
Borneo  finds  himself  at  the  bottom  of  a  "subarboreal  world. 
1752  WAKBI'RTON  Serm.Ps.cxliv.  3  He  compares  this*sub- 
astralccconomywiththesystems  of  thefixed  stars.  1871  TVN'- 
D\LLfraetn.  Set.  (1879)11.  ix.  172  The  riddle  of  the  rocks  has 
been  reacf  from  *sub-cambrian  depths.  1849  DANA  Geol.  ix. 
(1850)  485  These  "sub-carboniferous  beds  are  well  developed 
in  Illawarra.  1654  H.  L'EsTRANGE  Ckas.  I  (1655)  53  In 
•subconsulary  Rome,  Athens  or  Sparta.  1898  Geogr.  Jrnl. 
'  Nov.  545  Volcanic  outflow  of  *subcrustal  molten  matter. 
1852  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Discuss.  118  Having  in  his  tender 
years  been  *subferulary  to  some  other  kind  of  schooling. 
1863  HAWTHORNE  Our  Old  Home,  Up  the  Thames  II.  134 
Making  the  *subfluvial  avenue  [viz.  the  Thames  tunnel]  only 
a  little  gloomier  than  a  sheet  of  upper  London.  1820  W. 
SCOKESBV  Acc.  Arctic  Reg.  I.  105  Pursuing  their  course 
through  "subglacial  channels  to  the  front  of  the  iceberg. 
1860  TYNDAI.L  Glac.  I.  viii.  60  Strange  subglacial  noises 
were  sometimes  heard.  1859  THIRI.WALL  Rem.  (1878)  III. 
203  The  prevailing  notion  of  the  *sublacustrine  domains  is, 
that  they  are  full  of  countless  treasures.  1832  Examiner 

1  1  5/1  Vet  have  we  our  festivals  Even  in  these  'submundane 
halls.  1885  l-'ield  12  Dec.  824/1  A  favourite  resort  for  these 
*sub-niveat  operations  is  a  steep  bank  where  the  heather  is 
old  and  long.  1845  S.  JUDD  Margaret  \.  xvii,  Seizing  a 
shovel  he..  commenced  his  'subnivean  work.  1864-5  WOOD 


.. 
Homes  without  Ilamis  38   In  a  subnivean   abode.     1877 


first 


humors  which  annoy  the  body  of  oxen  are  many,  the  fii 
is  a  moist  one  called  Mails;.. the  sixt  a  "Subrenall,  whi 
the  hinder  legs  halle  by  reason  of  some  paine  in  the  loines. 
1881  j.  P.  BRISCOE  Old  Kotlin^hamshire  140  What  is  that 
sound  1  A  subterranean,  or  'subruinan  voice  ?  i79oCowrKR 
Let.  to  J.  Johnson  28  Feb.,  As  to  yourself,  whom  I  know  to 
be  a  'snbscalarian,  or  a  man  that  sleeps  under  the  stairs. 


1899  Smithsonian  Rep.  230  The  superficial  and  *subsuper- 
ficial  temperatures.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossosr.,  *Snbtegula- 
neous,  that  is  under  the  eaves  or  roofs  of  houses.  1878  jV. 
Amer.  Rev.  CXXVII.  163  This  subtegulaneous  solitude. 
1851  D.  LASDSBOROUGH  Brit.  Seaivt-etts  (ed.  2)  ig  With  bright 
festoons  of  gayer,  gentler  al^ues,  "Subumlane  drapery.  1872 
in  Kec.  Sub-  M'caliien  Exflor.  (1876)  6  The  thickness  of  the 
*Sub-Wealden  strata  in  trance  and  Belgium. 

b.  Anat.  (Path.,  Surg.}  and  Zool.  =  Situated 
or  occurring  under  or  beneath  (occas.  behind)  the 
part  or  organ  denoted  by  the  radical  element,  or 
lying  on  the  ventral  side  of  it  or  ventrally  with 
respect  to  it ;  as  in  (late)  L.  subalaris  that  is 
sub  a/is  under  the  wings,  subocularis  SCBOCULAR, 
mnd.L.  sublingitalis  Sl'BLiNGUAL,  etc. 

Compounds  of  this  class  may  coincide  in  form  with  com 
pounds  having  a  different  analysis.  Thus,  snbabtiominal 
=  under  the  abdomen, f.  sitbaMomine  +  -AL,  coincides  with 
subttbdowinal  -  not  quite  abdominal,  f.  SUB-  20 d  +  AUDOMI- 

NAL  ;    SO  SUBCARTILAGINOUS,    SLBt.ENrKAI.,    SuHMLCOUS.    Sllb- 

spinous.  Also,  such  a  form  as  SUHU.MBRKLLAR  may  be 
analysed  as  (i)  sttb  umbrella  +  -AR '  —  situated  beneath 
the  umbrella,  or  12)  f.  iubumbreUfl  (see  f  below)  +  -AR  '  = 
pertaining  to  the  subumbrella ;  so  SUBMEHTAL.  (In  i'n> 
second  case  the  resultant  signification  is  much  the  same 
whichever  analysis  is  taken.) 

In  some  of  these  compounds  the  implied  regimen  of  the 
prep,  is  not  a  simple  sb.  but  a  group  consoling  of  an  adj.  and 
a  sb.,  the  adj.  being  the  element  represented  in  the  com 
pound  ;  e.  g.  subditral. 

In  the  following  list  explanations  of  the  radical  element 
have  been  occasionally  added  in  brackets ;  in  most  instances 
the  meaning  of  thecompound  is  readily  inferred  from  that  of 
the  prefix  and  of  the  second  element.  Many  more  words  of 
this  da>s  are  to  be  found  in  the  medical  diets,  of  Hillings, 
Dorland,  and  others,  Syiienhain  Society's  Lex.,  Ailbutt's 
Syst.  Meti.,  Buck's  Hamitk.  Mcif.  .W.,  etc. 

Subabdo' tninal  (  —  situated  or  occurring  under, 
below,  or  beneath  the  abdomen^,  subacro'mial, 
suba-lar,  suba'nal,  subaponeuro'tic,  sitbaslnrgaloul, 
subauri'iiilar  (an  auricle),  subcx'cal,  subca-i<arint 
(the  calcarine  fissure),  subca'psular,  mbcercbe'llar, 
subcolla  teral  (the  collateral  fissure  of  the  brain), 
su  bconjuiuti-val  (the  conjunctiva),  subcoracoid, 
subcra'nial  (the  cranium,  the  cranial  axis),  sub- 
culi'cular,  subde'ltoid,  siibde'rmal,  -oid,  su  bdia- 
phragma'tic ,  siibdi"  seal  (the  discal  shell),  subdu-ral 
(the  dura  mater),  swbectodfrmal,  -ic,  su-tendoca'r- 
dial,  su  beiuloslylai-,  su  bendothflial,  su  bepide'r- 
mal,-ic,su  bepitheliat,fubfa'lcial(jheiabiC&n:\>Ti), 
subfascial,  subfro'ntal  (a  frontal  Iobe),su6gfnitaf, 
suliglcnoid  (the  glenoid  fossa),  subglo'llic  (the 

flottis),  subgu'lar  (the  throat),  sukkw tnal ,  sub- 
yoid,  su  bintesti-nal,  subla'bial,  suhlo'bular  (a 
lobule  of  the  liver),  sublo'ral,  subnia  mniaiy,  sub- 
mandi'bular,  submcfstoid,  submcni'tigeal,  stibmirs- 
cular,  siibwrvian,  -neural  (a  mam  neural  axis 
or  nervous  cord),  subno'dal,  subcesopha'geal,  -an, 
subo-ral,  subo-slracal  (the  shell,  Gr.  inrpanov'),  sub- 
pa-llial,subpari-etal  (the  parietal  bone,  lobe,  etc.), 

j  subpcdu'ncular,  subpe'lvic,  sn  bpericra'nial,  su  bpe- 
rio' steal,  su-.bperitone'al,  sttbperitonco  abdo'minal, 

\  -pe'lvic  (the  abdominal  peritoneum,  the  peritoneum 
of  the  pelvis;  applied  to  forms  of  extra-uterine 
pregnancy),  subpetro'sal  (the  petros.il  bone),  sub- 
phre-nic  (the  diaphragm),  subpi-al  (the  pia  mater), 
subpleu-ral,  stibprepu'tial,  snbpu-bic,  subpylo'ric, 
subra-duhr,  snbre'tinal,  subs,  ro'tal,  subsphcnoi-dal, 

I  subspi'nal,  subspi'nous,  siibste-rnal,  substi gmatal , 
subsylvian  (the  Sylvinn  fissure),  subsyiwvial  (a 
synovial  membrane),  subUgumc'ntal,  subte'inporal 
(a  temporal  gyrus  of  the  brain),  subtfiita'cular  (the 
tentacles  or  tentacular  canal),  subtiape'zial,  sub- 
u'ngual,  -u'nguial,  sulrvaginal,  sutrvrnlral. 

1840  Cuvier's  Animal  A" /«„/•>;«  408  These  branchial  are 
situated.. upon  the  "subalxlominal  appendages.  1839  Dub 
lin  Jrnl.  Med.  Sci.  XV.  260  Symmetrical  "Sub  acromial 
Luxations.  1834  G.  BKNNETT  It  and.  A'.  6'.  fK  II.  45  The 
beautiful  Vub-alar  plumage.  1889  Q.  Jrnl.  Geol.  Sac.  XLV. 
644  The  "subanal  fasciole.  1868  GAY  I'aricose  Dis.  150  The 
trunk  veins,  especially  the  "subaponeurotic.  1871  T.  HKVANT 
Pract.  Surf.  1061  'Subastragaloid  amputation.  1822  J. 
PARKINSON  Outl.  Oryctol.  187  "Subauricular  tooth  in  the 
larger  valve  1890  BILLINGS  A'al.  Med.  Diet,  'Subcxcal 
fossa  pocket  sometimes  found  in  the  peritoneum  behind  the 
cxcum.  1889  Kuck's  HamiHi.  Med.  M.  Vlll.  154  The 
replacement  of  lingual  lobule  and  fusiform  lobule,  .by  'sub- 
calcarine  Byre  and  •subcollateral  gyre.  1889  Lancet  20  Apr. 
787/2  The  "subcapsular  portion  of  the  cortex.  1889  Buck's 
Handl'k.  Meii.  Set.  VIII.  240  The  "subcerebellar  veins. 
,839  47  Trdd'sCycl.Anat.  III. 85/1  The  cellular  tissue.,  is 
sometimes  the  seat  of..'subconjunctival  ecchymosis  1878 
T  BRYANT  1'ratt.  Surg.  I.  308  Inflammation  of  me  sclerotic 
or  subconjunctival  fnVcia.  1839  Dublin  Jrnl.  Med.  Set. 
XV.  251  Congenital  *  Sul)coracoid  Luxation.  1876  Qitain  s 
Anal.  (ed.  8)  II.  738  "Subcranial,  Facial,  or  Pharyngeal 
Plates  or  Arches.  1855  HYDE  CLARKE  Diet.,  'Snicuticu/ar, 
under  the  cutkle.  1899  Allbutts  Syst.  Med.  VI.  575  The 
whitlow  is  often  sub-cuticular.  1851  Dublin  Quart.  Jrnl. 
Hied.  Sci.  XV.  6  The  "subdeltoid  bur-a.  1887  SOLUS  in 
f.ncycl.  Brit.  XXII.  415  i  These  cavities  are  known  as 
•siibdermal  chambers.  1845  '1  ODD  &  BOWMAN  Phys.  Anat. 
I.  425  They  lie  either  in  the  cutis  or  'sub-dermoid  tissue. 
1844  HOBLYN  Diet.  Terms  Med.  fed.  2)  it)-}*  .^lib-diaphragma 
tic,  the  designation  of  a  plexus,  furnished  by  the  solar 
plexus,  and  distributed  to  the  diaphragm.  1902  Prpt.  Zool. 
S0c.  II.  272  A  *sub-discal  series  of  internervular  spots  and 
dashes.  1875  W.  TURNER  Hum.  Anal.  219  A  fine  space 
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containing  a  minute  quantity  of  limpid  serum.. named  the 
arachnoid  cavity,  or,.. the  *aub.dural  space.  i88S  Q.  Jrnl< 
Micros.  Sci.  (N.S.)  XXVIII.  381  The  cutaneous  muscles 
arise  from  the  *subectodermal  fibrous  network.  1888  ROI.LES- 
TON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  784  A  *sub-ectodermic  plexus 
of  ganglion  cells  in  the  subumbrella.  1897  Allbntfs  Syst. 
Med.  II.  827  *Sub-endocardial  hasmorrhages.  1893  A  the* 
nxum  2  Dec.  774/1  The  *subendostylar  ccelom.  1875  W. 
TURNER  m  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  848/2  The  endothelial  cells  rest 
upon  a  *sub-endothelial  tissue.  1853  Pharmac.  Jml.  XIII. 
17  The  *sub-epidermal  cellular  tissue.  1877  HUXLEY  & 
MARTIN  Elem.  Biol.  65  The  *subepidermic  cells.  1873 
T.  H.  GREEN  Introd.  Pathol.  264  The  "sub-epithelial  con 
nective  tissue.  1889  Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Sci.  VIII.  121 
The  presence  of  a  *subfalcial  sinus.  1897  Allbutfs  Syst. 
Med.  IV.  601  Its  source,  a  degenerate  gland,  is  not  only 
subcutaneous,  but  *subfascial  also,  that  is,  under  the  deep 
cervical  fascia.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  In-u.  Anint.  vi.  260 
The  sternal  surface  presents,  anteriorly,  a  flattened  *sub- 
frontal  area.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  785 
The  membranes  come  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  *subgemtal 
cavities  or  lemnia.  1872  HUMPHRY  Myology  31  The  palmar 
muscles  take  their  origin  from  the  coracolds,  or  *subglenoid 
part  of  the  girdle.  1880  A.  FLINT  Prim:  Med.  304  CEdema 
in  very  rare  instances  occurs  below  the  vocal  cords.  This 
is  distinguished  as  *subglottic  oedema.  1858  W.  CLARK  tr. 
Van  der  Hoeverfs  Zool.  II.  249  *Subgular  vocal  sac. 


Quains  Anat.  (ed.  8)  II.  740  The  fourth  arch,  which  has  no 
special  name,  but  might  be  called  *sub-hyoid  or  cervical. 
1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  125  Vessels,  .which  pass  round 
the  intestine,  .to  join  a  *sub-intestinal  vessel.  1875  BLAKE 
Zool.  196  The  nasal  sacs  are  *sublabial.  1839-47  Todtt's 
Cycl.  Anat.  III.  173/1  The  *sublobular  veins  are  named 
from  their  position  at  the  base  of  the  lobules.  1896  Brit. 
Birds,  Their  Nests  <y  Eggs  1. 185  The  superciliary  and  *sub- 
loral  white  streaks.  1857  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.  s.v.,  '  •Sub- 
mammary  inflammation',  inflammation  of  theareolar  tissue 
beneath  the  mamma.  1875  BUCKI.AND  Log-Kk.  118  The 
\submandibular.  .tissues.  1844  HOIJLYN  Diet.  Terms  Med. 
(ed.  2)  293  *Sub-rnastoid)  the  name  of  a  branch  given  off  by 
the  seventh  pair  of  nerves,  as  it  passes  out  from  the  stylo, 
mastoid  foramen.  1899  Allbntfs  Syst.  Med.  VII.  569  Some 
injury  during  birth,  such  as  usually  results  in  *submeningeal 
haemorrhage.  1855  DUSGLISON  Med.  Lex.t  ^Subnntscittar, 
seated  beneath  muscles  or  a  muscular  layer.  1888  Eitcyci. 
Brit.  XXIV.  679  In  Lumbricns  there  are  three  longitudinal 
trunks  which  run  from  end  to  end  of  the  body — (i)  dorsal, 
(2)  supranervian,  (3)  *subnervian.  1878  HELL  tr.  Gegen- 
baurs  Comp.  Anatomy  279  A  *subneural  cavity  [in  insects]. 
1900  LUCAS  Brit.  Dragonflics  53  The  ultra-nodal  sector  is 
found  between  the  principal  and  the  *sub-nodal.  1835-6 
Todtfs  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  547/2  A  second  [ganglion],  which  is 
*suboesophageal  and  anterior,  supplies  the  buccal  apparatus 
1858  \V.  CLARK  tr.  Van.  der  Hot-fen's  Zool.  II.  59  Branchiee 
open  internally  in  a  *suboesophagean  tube.  i8?6-9  Todd's 
Cycl.  Anat.  II.  393/2  The  *sub-oral  ganglion  is  particularly 
subservient  to  mastication.  1883  Kncycl.  Brit.  XVI.  675/2 
A  thin  plate-like  '*sub-ostrac.il '  or  (so-called)  dorsal  carti 
lage.  1854  WOODWARD  Mollusca  n.  195  A  *sub-pallial 
expansion  on  the  sides  of  the  back.  1889  Buck's  Handbk. 
Med.  Sci.  VIII.  152  *Subparietal  [gyre].  1815  J.  GORDON 
Syst.  Hum.  Amit.  I.  211  The  *sub-peduncular  Lobule  of 
the  Cerebellum.  1864  Reader  No.  103.  771/1  The  acute 
*subpelvic  arch.  1873  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg.  41  In  the 
*subpericranial  form  [of  contusions]  the  indurated  base  may 
organise.  1847-9  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  i.  713/2  In  syphilis 
.  .there  is  frequently  *subperiosteal  effusion  of  Jymph.  1835-6 
Ibid.  I.  1 3/1  The  *subperitoneal  cellular  tissue.  1896 
Nomencl.  Dis.  209  Affections  connected  with  pregnancy... 
^.  *Subperitoneo-abdominal.  1857  BULLOCK  tr.  Cazeaux* 
Midwifery  245  *  S  ub -peri  toneo- pel  vie  Pregnancy.. a  species 
of  extra-uterine  pregnancy.  1889  Buck's  Handbk,  Med.  Sci. 
VIII.  242  The  oblique  super-  and  *sub-petrosal  sinuses. 
1897  Allbntfs  Syst.  Med.  III.  570  By  *subphrenic  abscess 
is  understood  a  collection  of  pus  in  the  hollow  of  the  dia 
hragm.  1877  tr.  von  Ziemssen's  Cycl.  Med.  XII.  465 
Meshes  or  spaces  in  the  tissue  of  the  pia  (*subpial  space). 
i86z  H.  W.  FULLER  Dis.  Lungs  173  The  *sub-pleural  cellu 
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lar  tissue  is  injected  and  oedematous.  1872  T.  BRYANT 
Pract.  Surg.  496  From  retained  *sub-preputial  secretion  or 
from  adhesion  between  the  glans  and  prepuce.  1831  R. 
KNOX  Cloquefs  Anat,  198  *Sub-Pubic  or  Triangular  Liga 
ment.  1866  HUXLEY  Laing's  Preh.  Rent.  Caithn.  94  The 
sub-pubic  arch.  1911  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  u)XVII.  166/2 The 
gastric  glands,  draining  the  stomach  (these  are  divided  into 
coronary,  *sub-pyloric  and  retropyloric  groups).  1877  HUX 
LEY  Anat.  hiv.  Anim.  v'lii.  488  The  *subradular  membrane  is 
continued  into  a  longer  or  shorter  sac.  1847-9  Todd's  Cycl. 
Anat.  IV.  1. 134/2  Thesubmucous  tissue  of  the  gall-bladder; 
the  subserous  of  the  pleura  . . ;  the  *subretinal.  1861 
UUMSTEAD  Ven.  Dis.  119  The  *sub-scrotal  cellular  tissue, 
1889  Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Sci.VllI.  241  The  *subspfte- 
noidal  sinus.  1733  tr.  Winsloiu's  Anat.  (1756)  I.  259  The 
*Sub-Spinal . .  Fossa.  1878  WALSH  AM  Handbk.  Surg.  Pathol. 
153  *Subspinous  [dislocation].  The  head  of  the  bone  is 
displaced  on  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity. 
1831  R.  KNOX  Cloquet's  Anat.  772  The  *substernal  and 
pulmonary  lymphatics.  1897  Allbittt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  785 
Dysphagia  and  substernal  burnine.  i&qfrProc.Acad.  Nat. 
Sci.  Diilad.  30  The  marginal  cell.. may  have  the  portion 
below  the  stigma  (*substigmatal)  longer  than  that  beyond 
(poststigmatal).  1889  Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Sci.  VIII.  152 
Fissural  connections,  .of  the  Sylvian  with  the  basisylvian, 
presylvian,  and  *subsylvian.  1835-6  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  \. 
254/1  The  *subsynovial  cellular  tissue.  1883  Encycl.  Brit. 
XVI.  679/1  A  pair  of  such  spores  [sc.  tegumental)  leading 
into  *sub-tegumental  spaces  of  considerable  area.  1880 
Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Sci.  V 1 1 1.  r  s^The  callosal, . .  precuneal, 
and  "subtemporal  fissures.  1877  HUXLEY  A  >iat.  Inv.Anint. 
ix.  586  The  *subtentacular  and  coeliac  canals.  1899  All- 
butt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  28  The  *sub-trapezial  plexus  on  the 


Lex.t  * Subungitial,  belonging  to  parts  under  the  nail;  as 
subunguial  exostosis.  1876  tr.  Wagners  Gen.  Pathol,  159 
Coloring  matte-  is.. found.. in  the  *sub-vaginal  space.  1835 
KIRBY  Hab.  %  fust.  Anim.  I.  ix.  267  No  *subventral.  .foot. 
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(6}  in  derived   advs. ;   e.  g.  subdu'rally,  su-bpe- 
rio'steally  ;  so  SUBCORTICALLY. 

1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  II.  700  Injected  *subdurally  the 
results  were  not  so  constant.  1898  Syd,  Soc,  Lex.)  *Sub- 
periosteally,  in  a  subperiosteal  manner. 

C.  Bot,  in  the  same  sense  as  b ;  e.  g.  su'barehe- 
spo'rial,  subhyme'nial.     Also  SUBPETIOLAR. 

1900  B.  D.  JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot.  Ternis^  *  Sitbarchesporial 
Pad,  Bower's  term  for  a  cushion-like  group  of  cells  below 
the  archesporiuin  in  Lycopodium.  1874  COOKE  Fungi  57 
The  receptaclepropercomprehends  the  vsub-hymenial  tissue, 
the  parenchyma,  and  the  external  membrane,  1882  BEN 
NETT  Text-bk,  Bot.  (ed.  4)  288  The  ascophorous  hyphac  or 
subhymenial  layer. 

d.  Anat.  In  adj.  compounds  in  Latin  form,  of 
the  type  defined  in  b  above,  designating  parts  of 
the  body,  used  absol.  by  ellipsis  of  sb.  (e.  g.  mus- 
culus  muscle,  membrana  membrane)  :   e.  g.  SUB- 

ANCONEUS,  SUBCRUKEUa,  SOUMUCOSA. 

(b}  Adjs.  of  Kng.  form  are  similarly  used,  esp. 
pi.  ;  e.  g.  SUBCOSTAL,  SUBOKBITAL. 

e.  "With  sbs.  forming  attrib.  compounds;   e.g. 
subatla'ntic  under  the  Atlantic,  f3*£-fl«'/&&»  SUB 
CUTANEOUS,  siih-tterbary  found  under  turf-ground. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet,  Mecft.  2507/2  The  *subatlantic  cable 
enterprise.  1889  Microcosm  Dec.,  His  *subcuticle  injections. 
1900  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  Feb.  440  There  would  necessarily 
be  a  *submountain  mass.  1895  IVestm.  Gaz.  7  Sept.  4/4 
The  whole  of  the  ^sub-river  section  of  the  line.  1846  OWEN 
Brit.  Fossil  M^ammals  512  The  *sub-turbary  shell-marl  in 
various  localities  in  Ireland.  1893  Times  24  June  7/6  The 
[latest]  ships  are  practically  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
•sub-water  structure. 

f.  With  sbs.  forming   sbs.  designating  a  part, 
organ,  or  substance  lying  under  the  part  denoted 
by  the  radical  element;  e.g.  SUBCOSTA,  subence'- 
phalon,  sttbhytnt'nium,  SUBMENTUM,  subplace'nta, 
sub-ra'diiiS)  subte'sia  (see  quots.),  SUBUHBRELLA. 

1890  HILLINGS  Nat.  Med,  Diet.)  *Subencephalon%  Krause's 
name  for  combined  medulla  oblongata,  pons  Varolii,  and  cor- 
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pora  quadngemina.  1900  JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot. 
hy menial  Layer  or  *Sut-/tymt'niutn,—  Hypothecium.  1855 
DUXGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  *  Sub  placenta^  decidua  membrana. 
1897  PARKER  &  HASWELL  Zool.  I.  129  Half  way  between 
any  ad-radius  and  the  adjacent  per-  or  inter-radius,  a  radius 
of  the  fourth  order,  or  *sub-radius.  1816  P.  KEITH  Syst. 
Physiol.  Bot.  II.  374  The  *Sul>testat  which  is  the  inner 
coat  of  the  seed  and  lies  immediately  under  the  testa. 

g.  Forming  vbs.,  in  L.  sitbhastare  = '  hastse  subi- 
cere '  (see  SUBHASTATIOX),  snbjugare  to  SUBJUGATE. 

2.  With  adverbial  force  (  =  underneath,  below, 
down,  low,   lower),  prefixed  to   adjs.,  vbs.,   and 
pples.   (and,  less  freq.,  sbs.),  as  in  L.  sub&rdtus 
having  copper  underneath,  subjacent  underlying, 
SUBJACENT,  subscriber*  to  write  underneath,  write 
down,  SUBSCRIBE,  suhsidere  to  sit  down,  SUBSIDE, 
substernere  to  strew  or  spread  underneath,  subten- 
d£re  to  stretch  under,  SUBTEND,  late  L.  subcavare 
to  hollow  out  underneath;  e.g.  subad/a'cent,  -re'- 
pent   adjs.  ;    stibsera'tedt    -cornea* led,    -contai'nedt 
-de'ntedy  -twi'ned  pples. ;  subca'vate,  -irrigate  vbs. 
Su  blinea'tion,  underlining.    Subpunctua'tion, 
marking   letters  or  words  with  dots  underneath, 
f  Subirmbragfe  z>.,  to  overshadow,    f  Subunda'- 
tion,  the  action  of  waves  underneath.    (Formations 
of  this  class  are  uncommon.) 

1723  QUINCV  Lex.  Physico-Mcd.  (ed.  2)  2  The  superior 
Parts  of  the  *subadjacent  Os  Metacarpi,  1771  Phil* 
Trans.  LXII.  60  A  *sub£erated.. denarius  of  the  Plaetorian 
family.  1799  W.  TOOKE  View  Russ.  Emp,  I.  115  A  piece 
of  mountain, .  .entirely  bare  of  soil, ..in  conjunction  with 
that  mineral  \viz.  talc]  *subcavating  the  trapp-stone.  a  1734 
NORTH  EXCIM.  nt.  vi,  (1740)  430  To  do  it  with  Address, 
and  *subconcealed  Artifice.  1768  CHESELDEN  Anat.  Hum. 
Body  133  For  the  better  understanding  of  the  *sub'con- 
tained  parts.  1836  SMART  Dict.^  *Subdented,  indented 
beneath.  1898  I.  C.  RUSSELL  River  Develo^m.  246  If  a 
name  were  desired  for  this  minor  feature  of  the  drainage  of 
certain  regions,  it  might  be  termed  *subimposed.  1903 
Set.  Amer.  Supfil.  17  Jan.  22616/3  Where  the  subsoil  trans 
mits  water  freely,  irrigation  ditches  may  *subirrigate  large 
tracts  of  country  without  rendering  them  marshy.  1651 
A.  BOATE  in  Ussher's  Lett,  (1686)  564  He  hath  made  use  of 
.  .*Sublineation  in  lieu  of  Asterisks.  1908  Times  14  Mar. 
14/1  The  following  whip.. was  marked  with  the  sublinea- 
tion  of  a  thick  black  line.  1908  H.  HALL  Stud.  Eng.  Off. 
Hist.  Doc,  384  Confession  of  a  blunder  by  the  process  of 
*subpunctuatlon  must  have  been  particularly  distasteful  to 
a  mediaeval  scribe.  1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  ii.  53 
That  they  [hairs]  should  imbibe  the  afflux  of  *subrepent 
humours.  1908  Daily  Ckron.  25  July  1/4  A  push-button 
*subtwined  in  a  bower  of  red  roses.  1581  Satir.  Poems 
Reform,  xliii.  82  Xerxes,  quhose . .  schippis  *subumbragit 
all  the  seyis  on  breid.  155*  HULOET  s.  v.  Banckes,  Banckes 
defensyue  againste  *subundation  called  Seabanckes. 

b.  Hence  =  in  or  into  subjection,  as  in  subdfre 
to  bring  under,  subdue,  subicfre  to  SUBJECT. 

3.  Prefixed  to  sbs.  with  adjectival  force  (partly 
on  the  analogy  of  L.  sublamina  under-plate,  sub~ 
strdmen  litter)  =  lying,  existing,  occurring  below 
or   underneath,   under-,    (hence,   by   implication) 
underground ;   e.  g.  sub-armour ,  -trousers^  -vest 
ment  \  sub  crust ,  -cur rent, -deposit,  -flush^  -mind\ 
sub-note -,  -text ;  sub-crossing,  -population^  -railway ; 
in  designations  of  architectural  features,  indicating 
a  secondary  member,  feature,  chamber,  etc.  placed 
under  one  of  the  same  kind,  e.g.  sub-basement, 


SUB-. 

-cellar,  -hall,  -member,  -pier-arch,  -plinth,  -shaft, 
-silly  -store-room,  tower  \  so  sub-$Jielf,  subtrenck 
(whence  subtrenched  adj.).  Also  SUB* ARCH,  etc. 
(Stress  even,  or  on  the  prefix.) 

1860  HEWITT  Anc.  Armour  II.  132  The  Hauberk  of  chain- 
mail  is  worn . .  not . .  as  the  principal  defence . .  but  as  a  *sub- 
armour.  1904  Westm.  Gaz.  26  Apr.  5/1  Underneath,  in  the 
basement  and  *sub- basement,  were  many  thousands  of 

gdlons  of  wines  and  spirits.  1894  Outing  XXIV.  379/2 
entlemen,  I  see  I  didn't  examine  your  *sub-cellar.  1864 
Athenxnm  22  Oct.  530/3  If  it  be  not  found  convenient  to 
have  *sub-crossings,  surely  light  iron  bridges  would  answer 
the  purpose.  1886  Ibid.  4  Sept.  297/3  The  intervening  zone, 
or  *sub-crust,  which  we  should  probably  regard  as  being,, 
in  a  state  of  hydro-thermal  plasticity.  1902  Westm.  Gaz. 
i4Oct.3/2The  *sub-cunent  of  American  life,  a  1828  SCHOOL- 
CRAFT  (Webster),  *Subdeposit.  a  1846  LYELL  (Wore.).  1899 
Atlantic  Monthly  LXXXI1I.  759/1  A  certain  *subflush  of 
overripe  color  beneath  the  dusky  skin.  1887  Diet.  Archit,, 
*Sno-/tallt  the  place  in  the  lower  story  under  the  hall  or  chief 
entrance,  which  last  was  usually  on  the  first  floor.  1875 
BRASH  Eccl.  Archit.  Irel.  133  These  arches  have  each  a 
chamfered  *Sub-member.  1856  EMERSON  Eng,  Traits,  Lit. 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  112  They  exert  every  variety  of  talent  on 
a  lower  ground,  and  may  be  said  to  live  and  act  in  a  *sub- 
mind.  1824  DIBDIN  Libr.  COHI&.  699  The  *sub-note  will 
shew  that  he  possessed  a  few  of  his  choicer  works.  1835  K. 
WILLIS  Archit.  Mid.  Ages  vii.  94  Sometimes  the  *sub-pier- 
arch  rests  on  a  pilaster  instead  of  a  half  shaft.  1836  PARKER 
Gloss.  Archit.  I.  61  A  second  or  *sub-plinth  under  the 
Norman  base.  1890  Daily  News  19  June  5/7  A  sort  of 
*sub-population  of  elfin  people,  who  live  under  the  Treppe. 
1845  J.  WILLIAMS  (title),  *Sub-Rai!ways  in  London.  1835 
R.  WILLIS  Archit.  Mid.  Ages  iv.  34  *Sub-shafts  sustain 
arches  of  which  the  upper  side  is  united  to  the  soffit  of  the 
next  arch  or  wall.  1889  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  II.  415 
Ten  inches  below  the  *sub-shelf  is  a  sink.  1833  LOUDON 
Encycl.  Archit,  §  867  The  oak  gate-posts  are  kept  firm  in 
their  places,  by  the  underground  braces,  to  the  *subsills. 
1889  Scribner^sMag.  Aug.  216/1  Distributionsare  made  daily 
among  the  *substore-rooms.  1726  J.  LOWE  Lat.  Gram,  ix, 
The  Fundamental  rules  in  Text ;  the  Less-necessary  sub 
joined  in  *Subtext.  1884  Content^.  Rev.  July  104  A  still 
better  effect.. was  gained  by  placing  an  octagonal  super- 
tower,  or  '  lantern ',  on  a  square  *sub-tower.  1669  STAYNRED 
Fortif.  7  EFGH  is  the  *Subtrench.  Ibid.^  Section  of  a 
Fort  with  a.  .Counterscarp ;  also  *Subtrenched.  1890  Co- 
lumbus  (Ohio)  Disf.  n  July,  Four  inches  of  white  canvass 
*subtrousers  was  exposed  between  his  pantaloons,  spring- 
bottoms  and  shoe-tops.  iSoz  COLERIDGE  Lett.  (1895)  394 
The  diaper  *subvestment  of  the  young  jacobin. 

b.  Anat,  (a)  Designating  the  lowest  or  basal 
part  of  the  organ  denoted  by  the  second  element 
(cf.  med.L.  subjuga  lowest  part  of  a  yoke)  ;  e.  g. 
subcutiSj  surface,  subfaciest  subilium. 

1879  tr.  Haeckets  Evol.  Man  (1905)  648  The  corium  is 
much  thicker  than  the  epidermis.  In  its  deeper  strata  (the 
*subcutis)  there  are  clusters  of  fat-cells.  1826  KIRBY  &  SP. 
Entomol.  III.  366  *Subfacies  (the  *Subface).  The  lower 
surface  or  underside  of  the  head.  1898  Syd.  Soc.  Lex,t 
*SubiliuMt  the  lowest  portion  of  the  ilium. 

(b}  Designating  a  part  concealed  or  encroached 
upon  ;  e.  g.  subfissurc,  subgyre. 

1889  Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Sci.  VIII.  160  Superfissures 
and  *subfissures. — These  terms  are  employed  herein  to 
designate  the  fissures  which  result  from  the  formation  of 
supergyres  and  *subgyres.  1903  Atiter.  Anthropologist 
(!*/.  S.)  V.  623  The  occipital  fissure,  .shows  a  number  of  well- 
marked  subgyres  in  its  depths.  1898  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.t  *Sub. 
gyrtts,  a  gyrus  that  is  encroached  on  or  covered. 

c.  Agric*  Short  for  subsoil-. 

1778  [W.  MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agric.  16  Aug.  1775,  Put 
old  Nimrod  to  the  *sub-plow.  1778  Ibid. ,  Nothing  can  equal 
*sub-plowing  for  clearing  the  surface  from  running  weeds. 
Ibid.,  Observ.  97  After  the  Beans  were  drawn,  the  Soil  was 
subplowed.  1866  C.  W.  HOSKYNS  Occas.  Essays  in  The 
well-known  results  of  drainage  and  *subpulve ration.  1856 
MORTON  Encycl.  Agric.  II.  647/2  Subsoil  ploughs.. are 
merely  stirrers  of  the  under  soil,  and  might  more  properly 
be  termed  *sub-pulverizers. 

4.  Mus.  With  adj.  force  combining  with  sbs.  to 
form  terms  designating :  (a)  an  interval  of  so  much 
below  a  given  note  ;  e.  g.  subdiapente,  subdiates- 
saron  ;  (b}  a  note  or  an  organ-stop  an  octave  below 
that  denoted  by  the  original  sb. ;  e.  g.  SUBOCTAVE, 
subcontra  octave ;  sub-bass ^  -bourdon,  -diapason ; 
cf.  COXTKA-  4 ;  (c)  a  note  lying  the  same  distance 
below  the  tonic  as  the  note  designated  by  the 
radical  sb.  is  above  it;  e.g.  SUBDOMINANT,  SUB- 
MEDIANT.  (Cf.  13.) 

1852  J.  J.  SEIDEL  Organ  25  The  organ  at  St.  Elizabeth's  at 
Breslau . .  contains  a  sub-diapason.  1869  Enel.  Meek.  31  Dec. 
385/3  Sub-bass  is  a  32  ft.  tone  stop.  1878  STAINER  &  BAR 
RETT  Diet.  MHS.)  Subdiapente,  Subdominant,  the  fifth  below 
or  the  fourth  above  any  key  note.  1879  Organ  Voicing  18 


155  Sub-bourdon.. is  a  rare  manual  stop_  of  32ft.  1883 
GROVE  Diet.  Mut.  III.  747/2  A  'Canon  in  Subdiapente' 
was  a  canon  in  which  tlie  answer  was  a  fifth  below  the  lead. 
Similarly  '  Subdiates-^aron  is  a  fourth  below.  1901  TITCH- 
ENER  Exper.  Psychol.  I.  32  Subcontra  octave. 

II.  Subordinate,  subsidiary,  secondary;  sub- 
ordinately,  subsidiarily,  secondarily. 

5.  Having  a  subordinate  or  inferior  position ;  of 
inferior  or  minor  importance  or  size  ;  subsidiary ; 
secondary. 

a.  of  persons ;  as  in  late  L.  subadjuva  assistant, 
stibheres  next  or  second  heir ;  e.  g.  sub-advocatct 
•deity,  -god,  -hero,  -substitute,  etc. 


SUB-. 

1645  MILTON  Colast.  Wks.  1851  IV.  351  The  Laws  of  Eng- 

land,  wherofyou  have  intruded  to  bee  an  opiniastrous  *Sub- 
advocate.  1641  —  Ck.  Gtn>.  I.  vi,  These  two  main  reasons 
of  the  prelates  ..are  the  very  wonibe  for  a  new  *subanti- 
christ  to  breed  in.  1818  BENTHAM  Ch.  En^.,  Catech.  Exam, 
161  This  newly  commissioned  Antichrist  with  his  three  Sub- 
Antichrists,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  * Sub-bean, 
or  Demibeau,  a  wou'd- be-fine,  a  1639  T.  G[OFFE]  Careless 
S/teph.  i.  i.  It  awes  Not  mortalls  only;  but  makes  other 
powers  *Sub-Deities  to  thine.  1820  T.  MITCHELL  Com. 
Aristoph.  I.  44  Some  of  the  epithets  applied  to  this  sub- 
deity  [Phales].  1809  W.  IRVING  Knickerb.  in.  ii,  Five 
schepens,  who  officiated  as  scrubs,  *subdevils,  or  bottle- 
holders  to  the  burger-meesters.  1680  SHADWKLL  Woman- 
Capt.  i,  Scarce  any  one  is  such  a  Fool,  but  he  has  a  *sub- 
Fool  that  he  can  laugh  at.  1679  DKYDICN  Limberhiim  v, 
Happily  arriv'd,  i'faiih,  my  old  "Sub-fornicator.  1726  DB 
FOE  Hist  Dwil  n.  i.  203  [Satan]  had  his  "Sub-Gods,  who 
under  his  several  Dispositions  receiv'd  the  Homage  of 
Mankind.  1846  LADY  EASTLAKE  Jrnls,  (1895)  I.  i£9  Sir 
E.  L.  Bulwer..a  man. .reminding  me  of  some  of  the  "sub- 
heroes  in  his  own  books.  1649  WODENOTE  Hermes  Theol. 
68  Saucy  "Sub  Jacks  possessed  of  the  preferments  of  tiie 
Learned  and  Ancient.  1697  J.  DENNIS  Plot  $  no  Plot  v, 
They  are  my  *Sub-pimps,  and  pick  up  a  penny  under  me. 
1899  SPENCER  &  GILLEN  Tribes  Centr.  Austral,  title-p., 
Special  magistrate  and  *sub-protector  of  the  aborigines, 
Alice  Springs,  South  Australia.  1817  BENTHAM  Part.  Re 
form  Introd.  170  Dependance  on  an  essentially  insatiable 
.shark  with  his  "sub-sharks.  1788  HOLCROI  T  Baron  Trenck 
(1886)  II.  vi.  99  The  substitute  of  Kempf  was  Fraucn- 
berger,  who.  .appointed  one  Krebs  as  a  'sub-substitute. 
1818  BENTHAM  Ck.  Eng.  Introd.  17  Another  body  of  di 
vinity..^  co-operate  wuh  the  Catechism,  and  act  under 
it,  in  the  character  of  a  sub-substitute  to  every  thing 
that  came  from  Jesus,  a  1734  NOKTH  Life  Ld. 


&c.  as  some,  .do  terme  them,  c  1675  DRYDKN  Prcf.  to  Notes 
Empr.  Morocco  Wks.  1808  XV.  404  His  king,  his  two 
empresses,  his  villain,  and  his  *sub-villain,  nay  his  hero, 
have  all  a  certain  natural  cast  of  the  father.  1840  MACAULAY 
Ess.,  Clive  (1854)  535/1  The  villain  or  sub-villain  of  the 
story.  1692  SOUTH  S<?r/rr.  (1697)  I.  204  The  Repairer  of 
a  decayed  Intellect,  and  a  "Sub-worker  to  Grace,  in  freeing 
it  from  some  of  the  inconveniences  of  Original  Sin. 

b.  of  material  objects ;  e.g.  sub-affluent ',  -con- 
stellation^  -piston^  -totem,  etc. 

'873  tr-  Jules  Verne's  Meridiana  v,  [The  Kuruman]  in 
creased  by  the  waters  of  a  "sub-affluent,  the  Moschoria.  1744 
Phil.  Trans.  XLIII.  May  14  The  cardinal  and  *subcardinal 
Points  of  the  Compass.  18*7  G.  HICCINS  Celtic  Druids  59 
One  of  the  very  first  "subcasts  from  the  Asiatic  hive.  1646 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  xix.  262  If  thereby  be  meant 
the  Pleiades,  or  "subconstellation  upon  the  back  of  Taurus. 
1834-47  J-  S.  MACAULAY  Field  Fort  if.  (1851)  297  Keep  their 


Internat.  Exhib.  II.  xxxi.  20  The  following  *sub-master 
keys.  1895  Outing  XXVI.  55/2  The  serried  ranks  of  'sub- 
pagodas  in  this  strange,  holy  city.  1900  Hiscox  Horseless 
Vehicles  66  When  the  ports  in  the  *sub-piston  close.  1879 
G.  PRESCOTT  Sp.  Telephone  434  M.  Gaudoin  also  utilizes 
these  different  "subproducts  in  the  manufacture  of  his  car 
bons.  1859  R.  F.  BURTON  in  Jml.  Geogr.  Soc.  XXIX.  125 
§  i  An  extensive  view  of  *subrange  and  hill-spur.  1883 
Howirr  in  Smithsonian  Rep.  818  A  larger  or  smaller  group 
of  what^  I  have  called  "subtotems,  but  which  might  be 
appropriately  termed  pseudo-totems. 

c.  of  something  immaterial,  a  quality,  state,  etc. ; 
e.  g.  sub -cause  t  -flavour^  -idea^  -question^  etc. 

1898  Engineer  ing  Mag.  XVI.  38  In  all  there  are  149  *sub- 
accounts,  under  24  general  voucher  titles.  1818  BENTHAM 
Ck.  Eng.,  Caiech.  Exam*  3-51  In  the  principal  article,  they 
are  stated  as  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  whereas,  in 
the  *sub-articles,  no  statement  to  that  effect  is  contained. 
1825  COLKKIOGR  Aids  Kefl,  (1848)  I.  184  The  cause  of  this, 
and  of  all  its  lamentable  effects  and  "sub-causes,  a  1631 
DONNE  Ser/tt.  xxxiv.  (1640)  338  This  part  hath  also  two 
branches.. in  the  first  branch,  there  will  bee  two  twiggs, 
two  *sub-conside  rations.  1892  Pi  eld  18  June  942/1  [In 
whist]  the  *sub-echo  is  the  showing  of  three  trumps  when 
a  partner  has  led  and  called  for  them.  This  is  accomplished 
by  echoing  in  the  usual  manner.  1895  Daily  Nevus  30  Nov. 
6/3  Their  manifest  "sub- flavour  of  earnestness.  1878  GROSART 
G.  Daniel's  Poems  I.  217  '  Antike'=  ancient,  with  the  'sub- 
idea  of  grotesque  ness.  1855  BROWNING  Men  ff  Women  II. 
17  Sage  provisos,  'sub-intents,  and  saving-clauses.  1888  Pall 
Mall  Gaz.  31  July  3/2  Whether  the  author  is  to  be  suspected 
of  a  satiric  'sub-intention.  1781  St.  Trials  XI.  220/2  Upon 
this  he  makes  many  limitations;  upon  all  of  which  he 
adds.,  this  "sublimitation.  1840-1  DE  QUINCE  v  Style  Wks. 
1862  X.  191  Where,  .the  limitations  and  the  sublimitations, 
descend,  seriatim,  by  a  vast  scale  of  dependencies.  1891 
SCRIVFNRR  Fields  <V  Cities  150  Both  these  scourges  [scrofula 
and  dyspepsia],  with  the  groups  of  families  cf  "sub-maladies 
which  grow  in  their  wake.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  179/2 
Some  subtle  'sub-meaning  [is]  also  conveyed.  1770  Ltxn- 
OMBE  Hist.  Printing  234  Prefaces,  Introductions*  Annota 
tions,  .all  which  "sub-parts  of  a  Work  were  formerly,  .put  in 
Italic.  1879  ROBY  Lot.  Gram.  \\.  8Such  a  secondary  predi 
cate  might. .be  called  a  *subpredicate.  It  is  often  called  an 
apposition.  1899  F.  J.  MATIIEH  Chaucer's  Prol.  p.  xlii,  The 
most  serious  passages  of  his  poetry  are  seldom  without  a 
"sub-quality  of  humor.  1675  TULLY  Let.  to  Baxter  27  There 
remaines  yet  one  small  "sub-question.  1619  R.  JONES  Recant. 
Serm.  in  Pktmx(iii&)  II.  493  The  reason  of  this  Conjecture 
is  [etc.] . .  The  "sub-reason  is  [etc.].  1856  E  M  ERSON  Eng.  Traits, 


al  Report  < 

of  ^sub-reports.  1885  Law  Times  Rep.  (N.  S.)  LIII.  566/2 
I  f  there  was  any  doubt . .  it  is  entirely  removed  by  the  appro- 
priate  language  used  in  'sub-rule  30.  i8oa-is  BENTHAM 
Ration.  Jndic,  Evid.  (1827)  II.  150  These  were  mentioned 
as  so  many  'sub-securities  for  correctness  and  completeness. 
1890  Acotiemy  XXXVII.  218/1  A  "subsensal'ion  of  how,  in 
R  ossctti's  weird  phrase,  bis  death  was  '  growing  up  from  his  j 


i  birth  .  1888  Spectator  30  June  oio/a  There  is  a  *sub-story 
dealing  mainly  with  the  amours  of  a  disreputable  young 
woman.  1881  Smithsonian  Reft.  203  Turning  to  the  several 
"subsystems  it  appears  that  although  it  is  possible  that  the 
orbits  of  the  satellites  of  Mars,  Jupiter  [etc.], 

d.    of  actions;  e.  g.  sub-appearance,  -quarrel. 
1820  LAMB  Eha  i.  Christ's  Hosp.,  You  never  met  the  one 
by  chance  in  the  street  without  a  wonder,  which  was  quickly 
dissipated  by  the  almost  immediate  *subappearance  of  the 
other.     1574  tr.  Josselirt's  Life  70  Abp.  Pref.  to  Rdr.  D  2b, 
A  petye  brawle  and  *subquarell  betwen  Yorke  and  duresme. 
1799  S.  TURNER  Hist.  Anglo-Saxons  I.  i.  viii.  112  Amid 
this  complexity  of  rebellion  and  "sub-rebellion.     1825  LAMB 
Elia  n.  Stage  Illusion^  The  skilful  actor,  by  a  sort  of  *sub- 
|    reference,  rather  than  direct  appeal  to  us,  disarms  the  cha- 
•    racter  of  a  great  deal  of  its  odiousness.     i88a  '  F.  ANSI  i:v  ' 
Vice  I'crsd  iv,   His  cheeks  were  creased  with  a  dimpling 
*subsmile.    1879  HOWELLS  Lady  ofAroostook  (1883)  II.  158 
With  a  knowing  little  look  at  Lydia,  which  included  a  "sub- 
wink  for  her  husband. 

6.  \\  ith  names  of  officials  or  persons  occupying 
positions  of  authority,  forming  titles  designating 
one  immediately  subordinate  to  the  chief  official, 
as  in  L.  subcentitrio  (var.  of  succenlurio'  centurion's 
lieutenant,  late  L.  subdoctor  assistant  teacher,  sub- 
scribenddritis  assistant  secretary,  eccI.L.  subdia- 
conus SUBDEACOX,  med.L.  subbaUivus  SUB-BAILIFF, 
sttbbedellus  under-beadle,  submagistcr  SL'IJMASTKR, 
subprior  SUBPKIOR,  sitbsecrctarius  under-secretary  ; 
e.  g.  sub-abbot^  -captain,  -king,  -vicar -,  etc. 

1767  BURN  Eccles.  Law  (ed.  2)  IV.  456  tnarg.,  "Subabbat 
and  subpripr.  1818  UENTHAM  Ch.  E>t°.  QI  His  Right  Reve- 
rend  Coadjutors  and  Reverend  Sub-adjutois.  1729  Fox  ION 
tr.  BurnetsApp,  St.  Dead  v&  He  commemorates  their  De 
liverance  out  of  Egypt,.. Moses  being  the  "Sub-admini 
strator,  with  mighty  Miracles  and  Prodigies.  1726  Av:.n-i  K 
Parergon  68  They  ought  not  to  execute  these  Precepts  by 
simple  Messengers  or  "Sub- Beadles.  1716  M.DAVii-:sWMc-v. 
firit.  II.  182  Schelstrat  the  Pope's  "Subbibliothecarian.  1884 
I  Cyclist  13  Feb.  242/1  The  captain  and  "sub-captain.. repre- 
!  sent  the  club  on  the  NT.  C.  U.  1519  Church™.  Ace.  St.  Giles', 
\  Reading  3  Of  the  *Snbchamberer  of  the  Monastery]  of 
Redyng.  1688  HOLME  ^r/wwrym.iii.  49/2  Officers.,  belong 
ing  to  the  Earl  of  Chester... Vice  Chamberlain,  or  "Sub 
Chamberlain.  1858  GLADSTONE  Homer  III.  n  The  subor- 
dination  of  the  *sub-ciiief  to  his  local  sovereign.  1710  ). 
CHAMBERLAVNF.  M.  Brit.  .Votitia  n.  689  Mr.  John  Dundass, 
first  Clerk  of  the  Assembly.  ..NicolSpence^Sub-Clerk.  1837 
CAKLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  in.  n.  ii,  Amid  head-clerks  and  sub-clerks. 
1688  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2331/3  One  of  the  King's  Family  :-,ha]l 
succeed  to  the  Bishoprick,  as  having  been  already  designed 
by  the  Chapter  for  their  *Sub-Coai!jutor.  1691  T.  H[ALE] 
Account  N&v  Invent,  p.  cv,  *Sub-Conservaiors  for  the 
River  of  Thames.  1670  COTTON  Esfernon  \.  n.  96  'I'o  im 
portune  the  "Sub-Consul  to  conclude  the  Treaty.  1642-3 
Canterb.  Marr.  Licences^  Thomas  Graunt,  clerk,  "subcurate 
of  S.  Mary's  in  Dover.  1580  in  Picton  L"pool  Mimic.  AY<r. 
(1883)  I.  63  The  same  customer  and  "sub-customer  shall 
yield  and  give  their  several  accompts.  1672  Ibid.  284  Wil 
liam  Galley  Sub-customer.  1737  E.  CHAMBKRLAVNE  Angl. 
Notitiau.  117 'Sub-director [of  Ordnance].  1896  HILPKECHT 
Recent  Res.  Bible  Lands  87  Halil  P.ey,  sub-director  of  the 


IrishBards  83  This  instrument  was  used,  .to  assemble 


F.  PHILLIPS  Reg:  Necess.  522  By  fraud  and  collusion  betwixt 
him  and  the  said  *Sub-Kscheator.     1796  CHARLOTTE  SMITH    ! 
Marchmont  IV.  433  Every  fee,  which  the  "sub-executors  of    '' 
our.  .laws  are  suffered  to  extort.     1809  W.  TAYLOR  in  Rob- 
berd  Mem.   (1843)  II.  277  Charon  and   his  *subferrymen. 
1883  Harper's  flfag.  Jan.  206/2  These  Maine  men  are  likely 
to  become  foremen,  or  *sub-forcmen.     1774  MRS.  DELANY 
Life  ffCorr.  Ser.  n.  (1861)  11.70  Miss  Goldsworthy  is  made    \ 
*sub-governess  to  the  young  Royals  at  St.  James  s.     1876 
E.  JEN-KINS  Queen's  Head  4  The  head  waiter,  and  a  lot  of 
"sub-head- waiters.   IM^TUVSLTAHCMI^A  Wattali(\'Sf&)    i 
232  The  *sub-inspector  of  police.     1684  BAXTER  Par.  Con- 
grtg'  38  [The   Bishop]  to  be   the  *subintercessor,  or  the    \ 
mouth  of  the  Church  in  publick  prayer.     1823  BENTHAM 
Not  Paul  &  The  'Sub-kins  of  the  Jews,  AgrTppa.     1848 
LYTTON  Harold  in.  iii,  The  lesser  sub-kings  of  Wales.    1837 
W.  IRVING  Capt.  Bonnevilte  I.  179  Mr.  Walker,  one  of  the 
*subleaders,  who  had  gone  with  a  band  of  twenty  hunters,    i 
172*  HEARHE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  VII.  385  The  Fees  being.,     j 
is.  to  the  Head  Librarian,  3*.  6.V.  to  the  *Sublibrarian,  & 
is.  6d.  to  the  Janitor.    1800  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  I.  134  The    ! 
sub-librarian  is  an  intelligent  man.    1733-4  MRS.  DELANY    | 
Let,  to  Mrs.  A.  Granvillc  2  Mar.,   In  what  character  is 
Miss  Beal  to  go  with  the  Orange  family?    A  "sub-maid, 
I    guess.     1883  blanch.   Exam.   30  Oct.  5/2    Being  *sub- 
manager  for  the  last  twenty-one  years,     a  1774  TIXKER  I,t. 
Nat.  (18^4)  II.  207  In  order  to  gain  favour  with  these  in-    '. 
ferior  ministers  or  *sub-mediators.     1673  BAXTER  Let.  in 
Answ.  Dodiuell  82  Doth  U  follow  that  your  Church  Mon 
arch  can  over-see  them  all  himself  without  any 'sub-over-    j 
seers?     1685  —  Paraphr.  N.  T.  John  x.  3  To  the  Messiah 
God  will  open  the  door,  and  to  "Sub-Pastors,  they  that  by 
office  are  door-keepers  to  the  Church,  must  open  it.     1700 
in  Cath.  Rec.  Soc.  Publ.  (1909)  VII.  69  The  Pastor  Tegers, 
and  sub  Pastor  of  St.  Amand.     1617  MORVSON  /tin.  \.  210 
The  Patron.. made  a  solemne  Oration  to  the  *sub-Patron    i 
and  the  Marriners.     1671  E.  CHAMBERLAYNK  Angl.  Xoiitia 
n.  2?8  Upon  this  Grand  Office  depends  One  hundred  eighty    j 
two  Deputy  Post- Masters.. and  *Suh  Post-Masters  in  their 
Branches.     1896  Hansard's  Parl.  Debates  18   Feb.  546/2    I 
A  number   of  messengers.. employed  by  Sub-Postmasters.    | 
1721  AMHERST  Terrae  Ml.  No.  22. 112  Mr.  Holt  of  Maudlin 
college,  *sub-proctor  at  that  time.     1688  HOLME  Armoury 
lit.  iv.  181/2  The  *Sub- Provincial,  is  to  act  the  same  things.* 
as  the  Provincial.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  *Su6.Reaaert    j 
an  Under  Reader  in  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  who  reads    ; 
the  Text  of  the  Law  the  Reader  is  to  Discourse  upon.    1605 
Answ.  Supposed  Disttrv.  Romish  Dectr.  20  They..op«nly 
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moued  the  greatest  *Subregents  in  England  to  take  armes 
against  her.  a  1711  KEN  Preparatives  Poet.  Wks.  III.  13 
JNeglect  to  thy  Sub-regent's  Throne  Affronts  thy  own.  1673 
BAXTER  Let.  in  Answ.  DodwellZ*  Doth  it  follow  that  your 
Church  Monarch  can. .rule  them  without  any  Sub-rulers? 
I  1860  W.  L.  COLLINS  Luck  of  Ladysntede  x,  It  was  the  "sub- 
sacn&t  approaching  in  the  discharge  of  some  of  his  duties 
1843  CAKLYLE  Past  fy  Pr.  \\.  vi,  Our  Lord  Abbot.. made 
him  *Sub>acristan.  1642  Docq.  Lett.  Patent  (1837)  326  The 
'ffice  of  *Sul)isearcher  w"  :  in  the  Porte  of  London.  i63z 
B.  JoNSON  Magit.  Lady  Dram.  Pers.,  Mr.  Bias,  A  Vi-poli- 
tique,  or  "Sub-secretary.  1678  Trial  ofColeinan  42  A  Sub- 
Secretary,  that  did  write  very  many  things  for  him.  1826 
Scorr  Diary  16  Nov.  in  Lockkart,  Five  Cabinet  Ministers 
..with  sub-secretaries  by  the  bushel.  1745  Season.  A  dr. 
;  Prot.  37  No  Person  shall  be  capable  of  acting  as  "Subsherriff 
..who  shall  not  have  been  a  Protestant  for  five  Years  im 
mediately  before  such  his  acting.  1737  J.  CHAMBEKLAVNE 
M.  Brit.Notitia  n.  80  The  Chief  Oliice..Head  Sorter.. 
Sub-Sorters.  1876  GLADSTONE  Homeric  Synchr.  124  Under 
the  supremacy  of  Troy  and  of  Priam,  Anchist-s  their  king. 
seems  to  have  been  a  *sub'SOvereign.  a  1715  HL-KNLT  Oiim 
,  'lime  (1766)  I.  315  He  had  been  his  'subtutor  and  had  fol- 
lowed  him  in  nil  his  exile.  1744  T.  BIRCJH  R.  Boyle  6j  Mr. 
lallents.  .had  been,  .sub-tutor  to  ^evt-ral  sons  of  the  earl  of 
Suffolk,  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey1,  *Snb-t  'tear,  an  Uudcr- 
Vicar.  1600  W,  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  105  Maister 
George  Black  well  the  new  Aruhpriest  of  England  :  nay,  the 
*Sub-uiceroy  rather  of  all  the  Isles  of  Albion. 

(h)  in  derived  adjs.;  e.g.  subsecretarial pertaining 
to  a  sub-secretary. 

1898  B.  GREGORY oif&  Lights  499  From  his  sub-secretarial 
desk  he  spoke  on  a  case. 

b.  In  the  designation  of  corresponding  offices  or 
functions;  e. g.  sub-administration^  -couimissary- 
s>'ii/>)  -inspectorship,  etc. 

1710  STKKLK  Tatkr  No.  103  F  3  The  "Sub- Administration 
of  Stage  AiTairs.  1748  in  Temple  &  Sheldon  Hist,  .\orth* 
./W/rf(i875)  273,  I  will.. throw  up  my  *sub- commissary  ship. 
1876  SMILES  Sc.  Nat.  xiil  268  The  ^ubcuratorship  could 
not  be  obtained.  1884  Century  Mag.  XXVI II.  134  One 
"sub-inspectorship  of  factories.  1839  J.  ROGERS  Xff/;>a/0/r, 
x-  §  3-  253  We  read  nothing  in  Holy  Scripture  about  the 
*submediation  or  the  under-mediators.  1887  Daily  A'ett'j 
i  Mar.  6/2  All  the  smaller  *sub-postmasterbhips  still  con 
tinue  to  be  in  the  gift  of  the  Treasury.  1591  Acts  Prhy 
Council  (ityK,}  XXI.  105  The  fee  of  the  "Subproctorship  for 
one  whole  yeare.  1881  Atkenxinn  15  Jan.  95/3  A  'sub- 
professoriate  of  twenty  readers.  1764  Scott's  Bailey,  *Sub. 
l-icarshipi  the  omce^j^  under  vicar. 

7.  Compoundedwlth  ^bs.,  to  express  division  into 


a.  of  ma^l  ^•;s:  e'^-  sub-areolet  a  divi 
sion  of  an^l  mkavity  one  of  the  smallci 
cavities  into^l  ^Hvity  is  divided,  sub-folium 
a  small  or  sec^H^olium  ;  etc. 

1853  DANA  Crusf.  1. 192  From  each  lateral  segment  a  small 
I  *subareolet  is  separated  anteriorly.  1899  Allbuti's  Syst. 
filed.  VII.  647  The  cavity  of  the  cranium  is  divided  into 
two  *subcavities  by  the  tentorium  cerebclli.  1847-9  T  odd's 
Cycl.  A  nut.  IV.  i.  99/1  The  cells. .containing  no  *sub-ct-Ks 
in  their  interiors.  1875  BRASH  Ecd.  Archit.  Irel.  92  The 
chancel  has  a  deep  recess  or  "sub-chancel  at  the  ea-.t  end 
1889  Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Set.  VI II.  127  The  exact  number 
and  form  of  the  cerebellar  folia  and  'subfoiia  at  birth.  1883 
Pall  Mall  Gaz.  25  Sept.  10/1  What  he  might  call  *:,ub- 
houses,  or  a  house  within  a  house.  1641  MILTON  Animadr. 
Wks.  1851  III.  226  An  individuall  cannot  branch  itselfe 
into  *subindividuals.  1885  WATSON  &  BURBURV  Math.  Tltf. 
Electr.  I.  2j7  The  motions  of  the  'submolecules.  1898 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  *Si(bnncleu$,  any  one  of  the  subdivisions 
into  which  a  group  of  nerve-cells  is  divided  by  the  passage 
through  it  of  intersecting  bundles.  1880  C.  &  F.  DARWIN 
AfffPtm.  PI.  223  The  peduncle.. bears  three  or  four  *sub- 
peduncles.  1836-9  TodtCsCycL.  Anat.  II.  910/1  The  pro- 
thorax.. is  composed  of  four  "sub- segments. 

b.  of  a  body  or  assembly  of  people,  as  in  SUB 
COMMITTEE,  or  of  a  division  of  animals  or  plants, 
as  in  SUBGENUS  ;  e.g.  sub-bund  a  division  of  a 
band,  stib-breed  &  breed  of  animals  constituting  a 
marked  division  of  a  principal  breed. 

1808  PIKE  Sources  Mississ.  (1810)  i.  App.  60  A  young  man, 
Wyaganage,  has  recently  taken  •'..«  lead  in  all  the  councils 
and  affairs  of  state  of  this  "sub-band.  1859  DARWIN  Orig. 
Spec.  iv.  (1878)  87  The  *sub  breeds  of  the  tumbler  pigeon. 
1896  Daily  AVrcj  7  Apr.  3/3  The  east  "sub-brigade,  .sup 
ported  by  the  west  sub-brigade.  1894  Editc.  Rev.  VII.  278 
Every  one  of  the  "sub-conferences  claims  for  its  group  of 
subjects  an  educational  value  equal  to  that  of  every  other. 
1908  Wetttn.  Gaz.  8  Aug.  a/i  One  Council,  with  "sub- 
councils  corresponding  roughly  to  the  postal  areas.  1877 
LK  CONTK  Elem.  Geol.  (1879)  160  The  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
United  States  are  divided,  .into  three  "sub-fauna:  and  "sub- 
florae.  1833  CHALMERS  in  M,-m.  (1851)  III.  381  The  dis 
cussions  otthe  separate  or  "sub-meetings.  1860  MILL  Refr. 
Gov.  (1865)  115/2  Besides  the  controlling  Council,  or  local 
"sub-Parliament,  locai  business  hat  its  executive  department. 
1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII.  473/1  Each  of  these  phratries  is 
subdivided  into  two  *subphratr|es ;  and  these  subphratries 
are  subdivided  into  an  indefinite  number  of  totem  clans. 
i888/<V</.XXIV.8io/i  Themain  branchings  [of  a  genealogi 
cal  tree)  were  termed  'phyla  , their  branchings  '"subphyla*. 
1846  GROTK  Greece  n,  ii.  II.  324  Twelve  "sub-races,  out  of 
the  number  which  made  up  entire  Hellas.  1894  W.  WALKER 
Hist.  Congreg.  Ch.  299  With  the  two  Edwardean  divines.. 
Emmons  andDwight,— the  New  Divinity  may  be  said  to 
have  divided  into  two  *subschools.  1824  SOUTHEV  Sir  T. 
Mort  (1831)  I.  362  Every  Sect  and  every  'Sub-sect  has  its 
in;r.,M/ine.  1868  GLADSTONE  Juv.  Mundi  iv.  112  A  "sub- 
sept  of  the  Achaians.  1798  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  III.  49 
He  divided  his  force  into  three  "Sub-squadrons.  i88a  A. 
MACKAKLANE  Consanguinity  15  Each  lineal  ancestor  forms 
a  stock  and  his  family  breaks  up  into  "sub-stocks,  1879 
in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  III.  226  The  "sub- 
Syndicate  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  undesirable.  1670 
Rtc,  Prtshyt.  Inverness  (1896)  2  To  remitte  the  same 
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\K.  names] .  .with  the  Moderator  to  the  Bishop*  to  y«  fors*    i 
*Subsynode.     1885  A  ttun&itiit  28  Feb.  279/1  If  the  squadron 
is  preferable  to  the  troop  as  a  *sub-unit. 

(6)  in  derived  adjs. ;  e.  g.  stibphratric  pertaining   | 
to  a  stibphratry. 

1887  J.  G.  FKAZER  Totemism  p.  viii,  *Subphratric  and 
Phratric  Totems.  1896  W.  MACKAY  Rec.  Presoyt.  Inverness 
45  Among  the  "subsynodical  refers  read  to-day. 

C.  of  a  region  or  an  interval  of  time,  as  in  SUB- 
DISTRICT  ;  e.  g.  sub-age  a  division  of  an  age. 

1878  LOCKYER  Stargazin*  2  The  Telescopic  age.  .divides 
itself  naturally  into  some  three  or  four  *suh-ages  of  extreme 
importance.  1826  KIRBY  &  Sp.  Entom.  IV.  485  [Latreillt] 
proposes  further  to  divide  his  climates  into  *subclimates,  by 
means  of  certain  meridian  lines.  1867  G.  F.  CHAMBERS 
Astron.  (1877)  23  The  interval  ii.iU  being  divided  into  two 
unequal  "sub-intervals  of  4.77'  and  6.34*.  1898  Jriti.  Sch. 
Ceog.  (U.  S.)  Oct.  286  The  "sub  province  known  as  the 
Great  Plains.  1852  GROTE  Greece  n.  Ixxii.  IX.  290  Each 
satrapy  was  divided  into  *sub-satrapies  or  districts.  1909 
Daily  Chron.  20  June  4/6  Cleveland,,  .stands  with  Holder- 
ness,  Hallamshire,  and  Richmondshire  as  a  *suh-shlre  of 
Yorkshire. 

d.  of  a  branch  leading  from  or  into  the  mam 
body,  or  a  subordinate  section  of  a  business  or  sys 
tem  of  affairs ;  =  branch- ;  e.g.  sub-bureau  a  bureau 
depending  on  the  principal  bureau,  sub-cash  a  deposit 
of  cash  at  a  branch,  sub-office  a  branch  office. 

1896  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  Feb.  572  The  bureau  will  be  aided 
.  .by  "sub-bureaus.  1705  DE  FOE  Consohdator  Wks.  1840 
IX.  354  They  brought  all  their  running  cash  into  one  bank, 
and  settled  a  "sub-cash,  depending  upon  the  grand  bank, 
in  every  province  of  the  kingdom.  1909  Install.  Neu'S  III. 
29/1  Where  wood  casing  is  desired  to  be  us-d  for  the  "sub- 
cncuits.  1892  Daily  News  16  Sept.  5/4  A  portion  of  the 
*sub-creek  referred  to,  now  being  converted  into  a  peaceful 
fishpond.  1804  Eiiin.  Rev.  V.  16  The  other  [college]  is  to 
consist  of  "sub-departments,  one  in  each  county.  1897 
MARY  KINGSLEY  If.  Africa  139  Stopping  at  little  villages 
to  land  passengers  or  at  little  "sub-factories  to  discharge 
cargo.  1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  I.  564  Where  "sub- 
mains  are  employed  in  particular  hollows,  the  ground  com 
prehending  the  drainage  belonging  to  each  hollow  should 
be  distinctly  marked  off  from  the  rest.  Ibid.,  A  sub-mam 
drain  should  be  made  along  the  lowest  part  of  the  hollow. 
1907  Nature  LXXVI.  554/2  The  "submeter  system  is  free 
from  the  objection  of  first  cost  to  a  great  extent.  1876 
PREECE  &  SIVEWRIGHT  Telfgr.  264  Kvery  "sub-office  on  a 
circuit  is  called  by  the  head  oflice  at  the  hour  of  commencing 
work.  1881  Chicago  Times  17  June,  Regarding  the  forma 
tion  of  a  pool,  the  report  ..recommends  three  "sub-pools. 
1901  Daily  C/iron.  27  Dec.  3/4  The  Hammersmith  "sub- 
post-office.  1862  H.  SPENCEK  First  Priuc.  n.  xiv.  I  113 
(1875)  324  The  once  independent  'sub-sciences  of  Electricity, 
Magnetism,  and  Light.  i8Sl  N.  DAVIS  Carthage  34  "Sub- 
sewers,  and  other  ..  unsightly  objects.  1891  Advance 
(Chicago)  12  Mar.,  "Substations  at  convenient  distances  for 
the  issuance  of  rations.  1901  Scotsman  2  Mar.  12/5  Con 
tinuous  current  distribution  from  sub-stations.  1855  LEIF- 
CHILD  Corn-Mall  89  Divided  lengthwise  into  other  "sub- veins. 
8.  With  advb.  force,  combined  with  adjs.  and 
vbs.  =  in  a  subordinate  or  secondary  manner  or 
capacity,  by  subsidiary  means. 

1812  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rem.  (1836)  I.  366  The  real  value 
of  melody  in  a  language  is  considerable  as  *subadditive. 
17.8  M.  DAVIFS  Athcn.  Brit.  II.  368  His  Monarchic  Dei 
is  directed  against  the  Heathens  for  subjoyning^  and  "sub- 
adoring  several  essentially  subdistinguish'd  Deities.  1901 
Daily  News  20  Feb.  6/5  1  he  Assiut  dam  will  be  subsidiary 
to  that  at  Assuan,  inasmuch  as  it  is.. to  be  used  "sub-con 
junctively  to  that  at  Assuan.  1860  O.  W.  HOLMKS  Prof. 
Breakf-t.u,  The  '  "subcreative  centre',  as  my.  .friend  has 
..called  man.  1890  Academy  4  Jan.  7/3  Its  anonymous 
author  has  "sub-entitled  this  book  '  A  New  Story  by  an  Old 
Hand  '.  1897-8  Amer.  Jrnl.  Psych.  IX.  580  Pronunciation 
of  an  adjective,  .seems  to  "subexcite  association  tracts  re 
presenting  substantives.  1871  EARLE  Philol.  Engl.  Tongue 
§  464  The  pronoun  / . .  has ..  a  sort  of  reflected  or  borrowed 
presentiveness ;— what  may  be  called  a*sub-presentive  power. 
1818-9  BENTHAM  Ojfic.  Aft.  Maxim.,  On  Militia  (1830)  4 
The  united  wisdom  and  eloquence  of  the  ruling  one  and  the 
"sub-ruling  few. 

9.  (a)  On  the  analogy  of  SUBDIVIDE  and  SUB 
DIVISION,  sub-  is  used  to  denote  a  further  division 
or  distinction;  e.g.  sub-classify, sub-decimate;  sub- 
articulation;  (b)  on  the  analogy  of  SUBCONTRACT 
s!>.  and  v.,  SUBINFEUD.VTIO.V,  SUBLET,  to  denote  a 
second  or  further  action  or  process  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  denoted  by  the  radical;  e.g.  sub- 
colonize  to  colonize  from  a  colony,  sub-infer  to 
draw  as  a  further  inference,  sub-rent  to  rent  from 
one  who  himself  rents ;  sub-ciillure  a  culture  of 
bacteria  derived  from  a  previous  culture,  sub-deri 
vative  a  derivative  of  a  derivative,  sub-fraction  a 
fraction  of  a  fraction  ;  sub-purchaser  one  who  pur 
chases  from  a  previous  purchaser,  sub-reformist 
one  who  carries  out  a  further  reform,  sub-vacattee 
one  who  is  vaccinated  with  lymph  from  a  vaccinated 
person ;  sub-secession  a  secession  from  a  body  that 
has  seceded. 

1867  in  Farrar  Ess.  Lib.  Educ.  330  To  imitate  the  copious 
ness  and  "subarticulation  of  Cicero's  periods.  1894  in  371H- 
Kef.  Colttmt.  Inst.  Deaftt  Dumidbq&g  We  are  required 
to  have  "subclassifications  by  which  we  may  know  the., 
specialized  work  to  which  it  devotes  itself.  1897  Daily 
News  16  Mar.  2/2  Abolition  of  sub.classification  is  recom 
mended.  1909  Daily  Chron.  3  June  3/3  If  you  "sub-classify 
55,000  Germans  into  men,  women  and  children.  1820  Q. 
Kev.  XXI II.  73  A  dependency  upon  that  colony,  from  which 
it  was  "sub-colonized.  1704  J.  MACMILLAN  True  Karr.  in 
H.  M.  B.  Reid  Camer.  Apost.  (1896)  236  They  draw  a  "sub- 
consequence,  which  is  this,  that  it  was  contrar  the  protest 
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and  agreement.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  Pref.  12  Ail 
the  fixed  lights  of  Heaven  are  generally  concluded  to  be 
pure  Fire,  and  so  consequently  fluid  also,  and  then  *sub- 
consequentially  in  motion  also.  1896  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med. 
I.  719  Large  colonies  [of  bacteria]  on  "sub-cultivation  will 
frequently  appear  as  small  ones.  1899 1  hid.  VII.  550  Growth 
..in  "subcultures  may  be  recognisable  within  four  hours. 
1736  BAILEY  (folio)  Pref.,  To  *Subdecimate..\.v  divide  into 
tenths.. as  10  Thousand  into  Hundredths.  1845  JOWETT 
Let.  to  B.  C.  Brodie  28  Mar.,  [Rome]  has  defined,  and  *sub- 
defined,  and  deduced,  and  'subdeduced.  1856  R.  A. 
VAU CHAN  Mystics  (1860)  I.  vi.  vi.  209  Every  definition  and 
*subdefinition  would  be  open  to  some  doubt.  1884  Law 
Rep.  13  Q.  B.  Div.  466  Long  leaseholds,  which  he  had 
mortgaged  by  *sub-demise.  1880  ll'cstni.  #  Chelsea  News 
2  Oct.  Advt.,  A  shop  and  Dwelling  House,  .held  for  a  term 
of  99  years,  and  *subdemised  at  ^Bo  per  annum.  1614 
RALEIGH  Hist.  World i.  142  For  these  *subderiu;itions  [of  the 
Turks]  it  were  infinite  to  examine  them.  1834  H.  N.  COLE 
RIDGE  Grk.  Poets  (ed.  2)  9  The  modern  derivative  will,  at 
some  stage  or  other  of  us  history,  have  been  treated  as  an 
original  substantive  word,  .and  associations  connected  only 
with  its  primary  modern  senses  will  have  given  birth  to*sub- 
derivatives  from  it.  ai66i  FULLER  Worthies^  Wiltshire 
(1662)  in.  150  Succeeding  Princes,  following  this  patern,  have 
"sub-diminished  their  coin  ever  since.  18*3  BEXTHAM  Not 
Paul  371  The  name  and  person  of  his  own  *sub-discip!e 
Apollos.  1643  J.  M.  Sffv.  Salve  26  To  let  in  a  deluge  of 
forrein  forces  and  so  yet  further  *subdistract  the  remnant. 
i66a  PETTY  Taxes  13  How  many  retailers  are  needful  to 
make  the  'subdistributions  into  every  village  of  this  nation. 
a  1676  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  11.  iv.  (1677)  '57  And  possibly 
these  variously  *subdiversified  according  to  the  phantasy  of 
the  Artificer.  1863  READE  Hard  Cash  III.  74  What  on 
earth  was  left  for  poor  Dr.  Wolf  to  do?  Could  he  *sub- 
embezzle  a  Highlander's  breeks?  1652  Ohsew.  touching 
Forms  Gtwt.  38  Constrained  to  epitomize,  and  *subepitomize 
themselves  so  long  till  at  last  they  crumble  away  into  the 
atomes  of  Monarchic.  1666  Lond.  Caz.  No.  42/2  The 
Farmers  of  his  Majesties  Revenue  of  the  Hearth-Duty,  in 
tending  to  *Sub-Farm  several  Counties.  i764Gm!iON  Misc. 
Wks.  11814)  HI-  224  The  lands  were  perhaps  subfarmed  by 
individuals.  1658  in  Dont.  State  Papers  321  For  seizure 
made  by  the  *sub-farmers.  1612  W.  COLSON  Gen.  Tres.,  Art 
A  rit/i.  A  aa  b/2  *Subfract!on,  or  fraction  of  fraction,  as  j  of  4- 
1817  COLEBROOKE  Algebra,  etc.  14  Assimilation  of  sub- 
fractions,  or  making  uniform  the  fraction  of  a  fraction. 
1857  HUCKLE  Civiliz.  I.  ix.  568  The  great  lords  having 
granted  lands  on  condition  of  fealty  and  other  services  to 
certain  persons,  these  last  *subgranted  them.  \%&$Laiu Rep. 
28  Chanc.  Div.  121  An  agreement  of  'sub-guarantee  by 
which  the  signatories  guaranteed  the  signatories  of  the 
original  guarantee  against  loss.  1889  W.  KVE  Cramer  32 
The*subholding  created  by  Richard  de  Berningham.  a  1656 
BP.  HALL  Rent.  Wks.  (1660)  409  From  the  force  then  of  this 
relation  it  is  easily  Nubinfered  that  it  is  not  lawful  for 
Christian  Churches,  .to  forsake  the  communion  of  each  other. 
1905  British  Medical  Journal  27  May  1141  The  injection  in 
small  amounts  will  not  serve  to  infect  the  *subinoculated 
animal.  1902  Daily  C '/iron.  26  Nov.  6/6  The  final  *sub-Iod^er 
was  squeezed  out  upon  the  landing  for  his  sleeping-place. 
1884  Law  Times  29  Nov.  80/1  The  mortgagees  in  fee  of  an 
hotel  *  sub-mortgaged  to  their  bankers  in  1879.  1883  Law 
Times  Rep.  (N.S.)  XLIX.  556/1  The  defendants  last  added 
are  'sub-mortgagees  of  the  trustee.  1872  E.  W.  ROBERTSON 
Hist.  Ess.  242  The  client  of  that  age  was  apparently  a  "sub- 
occupier  of  public  land  under  his  Patronus.  iB66  Law  Reft. 
i  Q.  B.  Cases  589  On  his  seeking  to  get  the  pawn  back  from  an 
insolvent  *sub-pawnee.  Ibid.,  If  the  pawnee  may  repledge 
the  pawn,  the  *sub-pledgee  may  do  the  same,  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum.  1755  Gentt.  Mag.  XXV.  354  They  have  suc 
cessively  come  into  the  hands  of  many  *sub- proprietors.  1853 
HYDE  CLARKE  Diet.,  *  Sub-purchaser.  1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Relig.  Med.  i.  §  54  The  Church  of  Rome  condemneth  us, 
wee  likewise  them,  the  *Sub-reformists  and  Sectaries  sen- 
tence  the  Doctrine  of  our  Church  as  damnable  [etc.].  1826 
BELL  Comm.  Laws  Scot.  i.  67  Possession  of  the  *subrents. 
1902  R.  BAGOT  Donna  Diana  ii.  13  An  apartment  he  had 
*sub-rented  from  a  wealthy  American  widow.  1897  Advance 
(Chicago)  24  June  813/1,  $500  of  income  from  'sub-rental. 
1849  HOOKER  Himal.  Jrnls.  (1854)  I.  xvii.  388  Through 
the  medium  of  several  *sub. renting  classes.  >88o  BURTON 
Reign  Q*  Anne  I.  ii.  66  "Sub-secessions  from  the  successive 
seceding  bodies.  1680  ALLEN  Peace  fy  Unity  Pref,  80  These 
seperationsand*sub-seperatipns.  i&wDaity  Tribune  CN.'V.) 
5  July,  In  not  all  of  the  cities  is  administration  *sub-sold 
to  confederated  crime  and  to  blackmailed  business.  1895 
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traders  have  very  risky  lives  of  it.  1900  Century  Mag. 
LIX.  493/2  The  minister  of  the  interior.. whose  touches 
thrill  by  devolution  and  *subtransmission  throughout  the 
mighty  system.  1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Mrd.  II,  592  All  the 
*sub-vaccinees  of  the  vaccinifer  (who  himself  subsequently 
suffered  from  erysipelas)  did  not  suffer  from  erysipelas.  1873 
RoutledgJs  YoungGentl.  Mag.  85  *Sub- variation  on  White's 
thirteenth  move. 

10.  Math.  Compounded  with  adjs.  expressing 
ratio,  sub~  denotes  a  ratio  the  opposite  of  that 
expressed  by  the  radical  element,  as  in  L.  subdupltis 
SUBDUPLE,  subtriplus  SUBTKIPLE,  late  L.  snbmul- 
tiplus  SUBMULTIPLE  ;  e.  g.  subdecuple  =  denoting 
the  ratio  i  :  10,  "\subdouble  -  SUBDUFLK,  t  sitlt- 
nwitripa'rtient  ~  \  :  9§,  i.e.  8  :  75,  subsesquiter- 
tial  -3:4,  subsuperparticular^  etc.  Analogously, 
inSuBDUPLiCATE,  etc.  the  prefix  is  employed  to 
express  the  ratio  of  the  square  (etc.)  roots  of 
quantities ;  but  these  compounds  have  been  some 
times  erron.  used  for  subduple^  etc.  (cf.  quot.  1657 
below). 

This  use  is  modelled  (in  late  L.)  on  that  of  Gr.  {FJTO-,  as  in 
uTrofiin-Aao-tov,  late  L.  snbduplus.  Ratios  of  this  kind  were 
called  un-oAoyoi,  the  opposite  irpoAoycx,  iuro-  app.  expressing 
the  notion  of  'proportion  of  lesser  inequality'.  (Another 
arithmetical  use  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  prefixes  is  unre- 
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presented  in  Eng. ;  viz.  that  exemplified  in  UITOTPITO?,  L. 
snbtei-tiiis,  lit.  *  a  third  less ',  i.  e.  denoting  a  ratio  2/s :  l» 
L  e.  2  : 3.) 

1570  BILLINGSLEY  Euclid  128  Comparing  the  lesse  quan- 
titie  to  the  greater,  it  \sc,  proportion]  is  called  submultiplex, 
subsuperparticular,  subsuperparticnt,  submultiplex  super- 
particular,  and  submultiplex  superpartient.  1648  WILKINS 
Matli.  Magic  I.  vii.  47  As  one  of  these  under  Pulleys  doth 
abate  halfe  of  that  heavinesse  which  the  weight  hath  in  it 
self,  and  cause  the  power  to  be  in  a  sub-duple  proportion 
unto  it,  so  two  of  them  doe  abate  halfe  of  that  which  remains, 
and  cause  a  subquadruple  proportion  betwixt  the  weight 
and  the  power;  three  of  them  a  subsextuple,  four  a  sub- 
octuple.  Ibid.  50  If  unto  this  lower  Pulley  there  were 
added  another,  then  the  power  would  be  unto  the  weight 
in  a  subquintuple  proportion.  If  a  third,  a  subseptuple. 
1652  URQUHART  Jewel  288  Jt  would  bear  the  analogy.. of 
a  subnovitripartient  eights ;  that  is  to  say, . .  the  whole  being 
the  Dividend,  and  my  Nomenclature  the  Divisor,  the  quo 
tient  would  be  nine,  with  a  fraction  of  three  eights ;  or  yet 
more  clearly,  as  the  Proportion  of  72.  to  675.  1653  H.  MORE 
A  ntid.A  th.  I.  vi.§  4(1712.110  The  Notion  of  Sub-double,  which 
accrued  to  that  Lead  which  had  half  cut  away.  1657  HOBBES 
vJijKrrfGfWM.Wks.  i845VII.375ltisbutsubquad[r]uplicate, 
as  you  call  it,  or  the  quarter  of  it,  as  I  call  it.  1674  JEAKE 
Arith.  (1696)  209  As  the  Series  of  the  Numbers  from  the 
Units  place  are  continued  in  a  decuple  proportion,  .so  their 
value  decreaseth  in  a  subdecuple  proportion,  a  1696  SCAR- 
BURGH  Euclid  (1705)  181  The  proportion  is  Subsuperparti 
cular,  and  named  Subsesquialteral,  which  is  thus  noted  2/s- 
/*/W.,Subsupeipartient, as  5  to  8,  or  5/x  is subsupertriquintal : 
and  10  to  1 4, or  1o/14isSuhsuperbiquintal.  1709-29  V.  MANDEY 
Syst.  Math.,  Arith.  37  Proportion  Subduple,  Subtriple,  Sub- 
sesquialter,  Subsuperbipartient.  1728  CHAMBERS  CjfCf,  s.  v. 
Ratio,  3  to  2  is  in  a  Sesquiafterate  Ratio;  2  to  3  in  a  Sub- 
sesquialterate.  1732  h.  ROBINSON  Aiiim.  Oecon.  267  The 
simple  and  subquadruplicate  Ratios  of  these  Lengths.  1795 
T.  MAURICE  Himiostan  (1820)  I.  I.  ii.  75  The  length  of 
human  life  is  diminished.. in  a  subdecuple  ratio. 

III.  Next  below ;  near  or  close  (to) ;  subsequent 
(to).  (As  a  living  prefix  sub-  is  restricted  in  this 
sense  to  prepositional  uses  :  the  advb.  use  is  seen 
in  SUBSEQUENT.) 

11.  Near   to   (a  particular  region  or  point),  as 
in   L.  suburbdnus  SUBURBAN  ;  e.  g.  SUB-BASAL, 
SDBDOBSAL,  SUB-LITTORAL,  SUBMABGINAL. 

Such  words  are  often  capable  of  another  analysis  (see  20  d). 

12.  Gcog.  and  Ccol.    a.  Lying  about  the  base  of 
or  subjacent  to  mountains  designated  by  the  second 
element,  hence,  of  less  height  than  mountains  of 
similar  height  to  these,  characteristic  of  regions  of 
such  altitude,  as  L.  subalflnus  SUBALPINE  ;  e.  g. 
sub-Andean,  -Andine,  SUBAPEXNIKE,  sub-Etnean, 
sub- Himalayan.     Hence  in  the  name  of  a  district, 
e.  g.  Sub-Hi>nalaya(s. 

1875  Encycl.  Brit.  1 1 1. 744  The  fourth  and  last  Subregion 
of  South  America,  .may  be  most  fitly  named  the  "Suban- 
dean.  1885  Linn.  Soc.  Jrnl.,  Hat.  XXII.6  A*subandine  as 
well  as  an  andine  zone.  1833  LYELL  Pnnc.  Ceol.  1 1 1.  76  The 
marine  'sub-Etnean  beds.  1850  ANSTED  F.lem.  Geol.,  Min., 
etc.  358  The  formations  composing  the  Sewalik  hills,  which 
have  sometimes  been  called  the  *Sub-HimaIayans.  1851 
Jrnl.  R.  Geog.Soc.  XXI.  59  The  Siwalik  or  sub-Himalayan 
range.  1851  MANTELL  Petrifactions  v.  §  I.  413  Bones  of 
mammalia  from  the  "Sub-Himalayas.  1883  Proc.  R.  Geog. 
Soc.  V.  617  The  tertiaries  of  the  Sub-Himalaya. 

b.  Denoting  a  region  or  zone  adjacent  to  or  on 
the  borders  of  that  designated  by  the  second 
element ;  e.  g.  subantarclic,  -frigid,  -torrid. 

1875  Encycl.  Brit.  III.  745  Sphenisciiix,  a  family  limited 
to  the  Antarctic  or  "Subantarctic  Ocean.  1909  (title)  The 
Subantarctic  islands  of  New  Zealand.  1880  DANA  Man. 
C,eol.  (ed.  3)  609  The  corresponding  zones  in  latitude.. are 
i.  Equatorial,  LaL  o°-i5°...6.  'Subarctic,  58°-66°.  1895 
Forum  June  468  There  was  once  a  widespread  delusion  in 
the  'sub-arid  belt.. that  rainfall  follows  the  plough.  1852 
DANA  Crust.  \\.  1472  Its  southern  portion,  .appears  to  per 
tain. .to  the  'Subfrigid  [Region].  1896  Yearbk.  U.  S.  Deft. 
Aerie.  63r  The  *subhumid  region.  1852  HENFREY  Veget. 
Eur.  103  The  regions  which  may  be  distinguished  on  the 
West  side  of  the  Scandinavian  Alps  are  : — i.  The  Maritime 
region;  2.  The  *Subsylvatic  region;  3.  The  Subalpine 
region ;  and  4.  The  Alpine  region.  1852  DANA  Crust,  n. 
1510  The  genus  Porcellana  has  but  two-thirds  as  many 
species  in  the  temperate  as  in  the  torrid  zone.  Yet  the  *sub- 
teniperate  region  contains  but  one  less  than  the  "subtorrid. 

13.  A/us.  Designating  a  note  next   to   or   next 
below  some  principal  note,  as  in  med.L.  subprinci- 
palis  SUBPBIKCIPAL  ;  e.  g.  SUBTONIC.  (Cf.  4.) 

14.  Combined  with  adjs.  with  the  sense  '  of  lower 
condition  or  degree  (or  size)  than '  that  denoted 
by  the  original  adj. ;    e.  g.  stib-angelical,  -divine, 
-judicial,  -maximal,  -miliary,  -regal.    Also  (U.S.) 
in  adjs.  expressing  an  inferior  educational  status, 
as  sub-fresh  (also  -freshman),  -primary. 

This  sense  tends  to  blend  with  10. 

1652  BENLOWES  Tiuofk.  Pref.,  Man.. is  of  all  Creatures 
*sub-angelical  the  Almighties  Masterpiece.  1608  HIEROH 
Defence  n.  83  These.. maye  be  called  conformable  to  the 
Canonicall  or  "suboannonical.  1610  DONNE  Pseudo-martyr 
185  Nor  know  we  whether  they  will  pleade  Diuine  Law, 
that  is,  places  of  Scripture,  or  *Sub  diuine  Law,  which  is  in 
terpretation  of  Fathers.  1652  Bp.  HALL  Invis.  World  I.  §  2 


;ity  College. ''  1896  Living  'Jofics  Cytl.  (N.  Y.)  II. 
264  Classical,  scientific  and  mechanical  *sub-freshmanclasses. 
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1808  BENTHAM  .V<r.  Reform  67  All  other  persons  who  bear 
any  part  in  the  cause :— Judge,  'sub-judicial  officers,  parlies. 
1872  SWINBURNE  Under  Microscope  79  '  Ah,  my  lord. .  ,  says 
the  jackal  to  the  lion,  .'observe  howall  other  living  creatures 
belong  but  to  some  *sub-leonine  class'.  1890  W.  JAMES  Pntu. 


SUB-. 

Psychol.  1. 235  "Submaximal  nerve-irritations.  1880  A.  FLINT 
Princ.  Med.  194  The  ultimate  "submiliary  granula  coalesce  to 
make. .nodules.  1896  AllbutCs  Syst.  Med.  I.  560  The  body 
can  resist  the  action  of  'submmimal  doses  of  living  bacteria. 
1890  Syd,  Soc.  Lejc.,  Sttbminimal  stimulus,  a  stimulus 
which  is  not  strong  enough  to  produce  any  obvious  effect. 
1898  Advance  (Chicago)  17  Feb.  206/2  The  institution  has 
never  had  a  'sub-preparatory  department,  as  several  of  the 
young  colleges  have.  1895  Proc.  t$th  Conv.  Instr.  Dtaf 
293  In  ''sub primary  work  there  is  surely  an  interesting  field 
for  the  constructive  talent.  1810  LAMB  Let.  to  T.  Manning 
2  Jan.,  The  ordinary  titles  of  *sub-retjal  dignity.  1878 
H.  M.  STANLEY  Dark  Cant.  I.  xv.  390  His  sub-regal  court. 
1907  Nature  LXXVI.  146/1  "Subthermal  baths,  given  at 
temperatures  below  blood  heat. 

15.  ZooL  In  names  of  divisions  of  animals  re 
garded  as  having  only  imperfectly  developed  the 
characteristics  denoted  by  the  word  to  which  sub- 
is  prefixed,  as  Subgrallatores,  Submytilacea,  Sub- 
nngulata.     English  derivatives  have  been  occas. 
formed  ;  z.g.snbostracean,  a  mollusk  of  the  family 
Subostracea  ;  sub  plantigrade,  of  or  resembling  tlie 
group  Sitbplantigrada,  not  quite  plantigrade. 

1836  Penny  Cycl.  V.  313/2  [De  Blainvilie]  allows  that  these 
last  ought  to  form  a  distinct  genus  of  the  family  of  *Sub- 
.ostraceans.  1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XV.  434  The  greater  number 
of  the  Carnivora.  .may  be  called  '  *subplantigrade ',  often 
when  at  rest  applying  the  whole  of  the  sole  to  the  ground. 

16.  In  craniometry,  forming  adjs.  designating  a 
type  of  skull  having  an  index  next  below  that  of 
the   type   denoted    by   the   second   element ;  e.  g. 
subbrachycephalicj    ~ous   (hence    -cephaly}^  subdo- 
lichocephalic,  -ous  (hence  -cephalism}. 

These  terms  are  based  on  Broca's  classification,  who  used 
the  L.  forms  (masc.  pi.)  subbrachycephali^  -doiichocephali. 

1863-4  THURNAM  tn  Mem.  Anthropol.  Soc.  I.  461  With 
M.  Uroca,  it  is  desirable  to  admit  a  'sub-dolichocephalic 
and  a  *sub-brachycephalic  class  [of  skulls].  Ibid.  510  Only 
about  half  [the  skulls)  are  brachyccphalous  or  *3ub-brachy- 
Cephalous.  1878  BAKTLEY  tr.  Tofiinard's  Antlirop.  \\.  xii. 
499  Low  stature,  woolly  hair,  black  skin,  and  *sub-brachy- 
ceplialy.  1895  Smithsonian  Rep.  \.  515  His  cephalic  index 
falls  down  to  *subdolichocephalism.  1896  KKANE  Ethnol. 
xii.  321  The  shape  of  the  head.  .is.. here  and  there  mes.ui- 
cephalous  and  even  *sub-dolichocephalous.  1890  BILLINGS 
Nat.  Med.  Diet.,  *Sub-mesatiiephatict  having  a  cephalic 
index  of  75  or  76.  1890  H.  ELLIS  Criminal  in.  52  Out  of 
thirty  criminals  eight  presented  brains  and  skulls  of  a., 
capacity  only  found  in  "submicrocephalic  subjects.  1863-4 
THURNAM  in  Mem.  Anthropol.  Soc.  L  473  All  these  crania  : 
are  very  dolichocephalous.  The  first . .  is  a  remarkable  speci-  j 
men  of  synostosis. ..The  form  is  *sub-scaphocepha!ic. 

17.  In  the  names  of  certain  sectaries,  =  after, 
consequent  upon,  the  opposite  of  SUPRA-  (q.v.); 

e.g.  SUBLAPSARIAN,  SUBMORTUARIAN. 

18.  In    designations    of    periods    immediately 
*  below  '  or  posterior  to  a  particular  period,  as  in 

SUBAPOSTOUC. 

1910  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  ii)  XII.  59  The  following  stages    ' 
in  the  glaciation  of  North  America : . .  The  Aftonian  ( ist  in-     j 
terglacial).     The  *sub-Aftonian  or  Jerseyan   (ist   glacial1. 
1902  Encycl.  Brit.  XXXI.  57  [Bugelkanne]  is  found  every 
where  in  the  area,  made  of  various  local  clays,  and  it  long     j 
survived  into  the  '  Geometric  '  or  *sub-Mycenaean  period. 

IV.  Incomplete(ly),  imperfect(ly),  partial(ly). 

*  with  adverbial  meaning. 

19.  Prefixed   to    adjs.    or   pples.    of    a   general 
character,  as  in  L.  subabsurdus  somewhat  absurd, 
subobscums  SUBOBSCURE  ;  e.g.  subanahgous  some 
what  similar,  subaitdible  imperfectly,  slightly,  or 
barely  audible.   (The  precise  force  of  sub-  may  vary 
contextually  from  *  only  slightly '  to  *  not  quite, 
all  but '.) 

1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind.  291  A  thimbleful  of,.*subaci- 
dulous   Hock.     1767  Phil.  Trans.  LVII.  417   Little  seeds    j 
*subanalogous,  or  somewhat  resembling  those  we  find  in 
the  fructification  of  the  Fucus's.     1839  LEVER  Harry  Lor- 
rfyuervi,  The  faint  "sub-audible  ejaculation  of  Father  Luke,    j 
when  he  was  recovered  enough  to  speak.     1884  A.  LANG 
Custom  fy  Myth  236  A  "sub-barbaric  society — say  that  of    ! 
Zululand.     1668  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial.  i.  xxxvii.  I.  160  This 
"subderisorious  mirth.     1812-34  Goo.fs  Study  Med.  (ed.  4) 
J.  330  The  mixture  "sub-diluted  for  bathing,    a  1734  NORTH 
Life  Ld.  KPr'  North  (1742)  228  The  Spaniards  have  pecu-    ! 
liar  Councils,  call'd  Juntos,,  .which   prevents  such   *sub-    ; 
emergent  Councils  as  these  [sc.  English  cabinet  councils],     i 
184*  LOUDON  Suburban  Hort.  17  *Sub-evergreen  herbaceous    ! 
plants  are:    CEnothera  biennis  and  several  other  species,     ; 
Pentstemon,  Chelone,  Asters.     1854  BADHAM  Halieut.  180 
Others,  *subgregarious  in  their  taste,  swim  about  in  small 
detached  parties.     1903  GEIKIE  Tcxt-bk.  Geol.  (ed.  4)  I.  18    I 
The   coronal    atmosphere  . .  consists  mainly  of  *subincan*    | 
descent  hydrogen,     \3fafSpectator  31  Dec.   1508  The  sky    ! 
is  still    "subluminous.     1892  ZANGWILL    Bow   Myst.    87  A    I 
curious,    'sub-mocking  smile.     1807  Spirit   Ptibl.    Jrnls.     \ 
XI.  84,  I  swam  with  *subnatant  tadpoles,  I  frisked  with 
volatile  newts.     1866  ODLING  Anim.  Chem.  154,  I  now  add 
to  the  free  iodine  some  *suboxidised  substance.     1650  MIL 
TON  Tenure  of  Kings  59  Not  prelatical,  or  of  this  late  fac 
tion  "subprelatical.     1817  KIRBV  &  SP.  Entomol.  (1818)  II. 
277  A  *subputrescent  stalk  of  Angelica.     1618  HALES  in 
Gold.   Kern.  u.  (1673)  23  That  Jutrwnia,  that  "subrustick 
shamefastncss  of  many  men.     1865  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  1 1  Nov. 
9  It  might  be  imagined  that  the  advertisement  conveyed  a 
*subsarcastic  touch.     1876  Nature  XIV.  50^/2  The  "Sub- 
Semitic  languages  of  Africa.     1877  SWINBURNE  Note  on  C. 
Bronte  \\   Its  supeihuman  or  *subsimious  absurdity.     1881 
WESTCOTT  &  HORT  Grk,  N.  T.  II.  230  What  may  be  called 
1  *subsingular  readings  '  which  have  only  secondary  support, 
1786  /'//;/.  Trans.  LXXVI.  319  Both  of  them  immersed  m 
"subtepid  water.    01734  NORTH  Exam.  in.  vii.  (1740)  549 
This  put  abundance  of   People  of  "subvirile  Tempers,  into 
a  Twitter.    1610  VENNU  lria  Recta  viii.  164  A  *Subvulgar 


t    Diet  U  as  it  were  a  meane  betweene  the  Accurate,  and 
1    Vulgar. 

(0}  Such  compounds  are  occas.  used  subst. 
1635  PERSON  Varieties  \\.  63  Whether  that  thing  engendred 
bee  a  Star,  or  any  other  celestiall  vertue,  whereunto  this 
*subdelicient  striveth  to  attaine.     1633  KAHL  MANCH.  Al 
Mondo  (1636)  86  There  be  certaine  *subsapients  so  worldly 
|    wise,  as  they  thinke  all  other  men  insipients. 
20.  In  technical  use,  chiefly  Nat.  Hist. 
A  small  proportion  only  of  the  more  commonly  used  com 
pounds  are  illustrated  here. 

a.  \Vith  adjs.   of  colour,  as   in  L.   sitbalbidits 
'•   somewhat   white,   whitish,   sitblividus    somewhat 

livid,  sttbm'gcr  blackish,  subviridis  greenish,  late 

or    mod.L.    subcitnnus   SUBCITRINE,    subpallidus 

:    (for  suppallidus]  palish,  subnlfus  (for  ntrruftis] 

j    reddish  ;  e.g.  subalbid,  -luteoiis^  -pale,  -red,  -virid. 

c  '53°  Juiiic.  Urines  11.  viii.  33  b,  Vryne  pale  or  *subpale. 
Ibid.  x.  37  Rudy  vryne  is  moyst  like  fync  golde,  and  *sub- 
rufe  goldysshe.  Ibid.  xi.  39  mnrg  ,  Rede  or  "subrede  vryne. 
li'id.  xii.  41  Vryne  Rubicunde  or  *Subrubicunde.  Ibid. 
j  xiii.  42  Afore  yl  vryu  were  Kubie  or  "subrubie.  1590 
I  BARROUGH  Mtth.  Phystck  \\.  viii.  (1596)  84  If  his  spittle 
..be  yealow  and  *subpale.  1656  BLOUXT  Glossogr.^  *Sni>- 
albid^  somewhat  white.  1637  TOMLINSON  Reno  it's  Di$f>.  300 
Seseh  hutii  lignous..*subrubeous  .  surcles.  Ibid.  610  A 
*subrufe  ponderous  Powder.  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  ^ 
Min.  2i2Tethyia.  If  red  is  edible,  the  pale  and  Sublmeous 
are  bitterish.  1694  SALMON  Bate's  Disf.  (1713)  217  2  Of  a 
*subvirid  or  greenish  blue  Colour.  Ibid.  3-59  'i  A  *Subrubid 
or  Livor  coloured  soft  Calx.  1742  /'////.  I'rans.  XLII.  125 
A  large  tough  *subrubicund  Polypus.  1777  T.  PEHCIVAL. 
Ess.  I.  192  The  portion  with  cantharides.  .neither  assumed 
a  *sublivid,  nor  an  ash  colour.  1800  SHAW  Gen.  Zeal.  I.  490 
Dtdelphis  Obesitlti,.  .""Subierrngiiiuus  Opossum.  1802  Ibid, 
III.  397  Coluber  Nasicornis^  .  .  *Su!)Olivaceo-flave.sccTit 
Snake.  1803  /<W.  IV.  556  Hoiacentrus  Bengalensis,  .  .  "Sub. 
fulvous  Holocenlrus.  1804  Ibid.  V.  282  Riija  Pastnta-a,.. 
*Sul*oIiv;i..eous  Ray.  1809  Ibid.  VII.  272  -Wr/.r  Cassia,.. 
"Suliluteoiis  Owl.  1815  SiKi'HEs's  in  Shaw's  Gen.  Zosl.  IX. 
84  Ufa  "subrufouschesmit.  1817  //'/(/.  X.  626  "Subtestaceous 
Warbler,  spotted  with  brown.  1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  66.f 
Colour  *subminiace  jus.  1847  Proc.  Bentt.  A'at.  Club  II.  v. 
242  Elytra..  of  a  dark  "sub-xneous  green.  Ibid.  248  The 
margin  often  *sub-piceous.  1852  DANA  Crust.  I.  395  The  legs 
are  "subochreous.  1887  W*.  PHILLIPS  Brit.  Discoinycetes  13 
Margin,  ."subcinnamumeuus.  1898  Syd.  SPC.  Lex.t  ''Sub- 
Jlavous  ligitnient,  short  ligaments  of  yellow  elastic  tissue 
connecting  the  lamina  of  the  vertebra:.  1900  ll'cstm.  Gaz. 
29  June  2/1  Her  complexion  ^sub-olive. 

b.  With  adjs.  denoting  surface  texture,  contour, 
or  marking,  substance,  consistency,  composition, 
taste,    odour,   as   in    L.  subdcer  somewhat  acrid, 
subaddus  SUBACID,  subdiirns  somewhat  hard,  siib- 
satsus  saltish,  mod.L.  sitblanatus  somewhat  woolly; 
e.g.  wboetrb)  -acrid  %  -coriaceous,  -\-dure,  -granular, 
-ate,  -ated,  -ose,  -hornblendic,  -membranous,  -stony  , 
-villose,  -villoits. 

1638  RAWLEY  tr.  Bacons  Life  fy  Death  (1650)  40  It  must 
be  ordered,  .that  the  Juyce  of  the  Body,  bee  somewhat  hard, 
and  that  it  be  fatty,  or  *subroscide.  i6s7To.\iLissoN  Renous 
Disf>,  259  Its  sapour  is  very  sweet,  *subamare,  austere  and 
somewhat  aromatical.  Ibid.  382  [Dates]  are..  soft,  but  car- 
nous,  *subdure  within,  1676  GKEW  Anat,  Plants  (1682) 
246  Spirit  of  Nitre  is  a  "subalkali/ate  Spirit.  Ibid.  247  Spit  it 
of  Salt  is  a  *subalkaline  Acid.  1694  SALMON  Bate's  Di$pt 
(1713)  248/2  These  Tinctures  are  hot  and  dry,  'substringent. 
1694  Phil.  Trans.  XVIII.  15  A  "subsaline  and  somewhat 
austere  Scrum.  1699  EVELYN  Acetaria  (1729)  129  Its  pin- 
guid.  *subdulcid,  and  agreeable  Nature.  1702  Phil.  Trans. 
XXIII.  1165  Alga  Marina  is  *Subacrid  and  Sweet.  Ibid, 
1171  The  Roots  are  sweet  and  *subacerbe.  1756  P.  BROWNE 
Jamaica  75  Its  fibres  are  always  rigid  and  "subdiaphane. 


SUB-. 

66  Slender  'subossilied  rings.  1895  J.  W.  POWELL  Physiogr. 
Processes  in  Nat.  Geog.  Monogr.  I.  i  The  interior  of  the 
earth  is  in  a  *subfluid  condition, 

C.   With  adjs.  expressing  shape,   conformation, 
or  physical  habit,  as  in  mod.L.  stibn'qualis  SUB- 


1760  J.  Ltv./ntroti.  Bvt.  ill.  iv.  (1765)  \foSar>nentose\  when 
they  are  Repent  and  *bubnude.  1777  PENNANT  Brit.  Zool. 
IV.  3  A  *sub-cordated  body.  1777  S.  ROBSON  Brit.  Flora 
117  Leaves  ovato-oblong,  *subpilose.  Ibid.  131  Branches 


*subvillose.  1781  Phil.  Trans.  LXXX.  375  A  spissid  'sub- 
pellucid  liquid.  1785  MARIYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  xxvi.  (1794) 
38?  The  stem  is  "subherbaceous.  1787  tr.  Linnsus'  ham. 
Plants  494  Legume  rhombed,  turgid,  "subvillous.  Ibid.  547 
Pappus  sessile,  *subplumy.  Ibid.  584  Seeds . .  *submem- 
branous,  inverse-hearted.  Ibid.  683  Berry  "substriated.  179* 
WITHERING  Z>V/../4rrii;ri,v«.(ed.  2)  HI. 226  Tremelln Nostoc. 
.  .*Sub-gelatinous.  1817  KIRBY&  Sr.  Entomol.  (1818)11.418 
Both,  .have  the  material  which  diffuses  their  light  included 
in  a  hollow  "subtransparent  projection  of  the  head.  Ibtd. 
(1843)  II.  44  Their  abdomen  swollen  into  an  immense  "sub- 
diaphanous  sphere  filled  by  a  kind  of  honey.  1822  J.  PARKIN. 
SON  Outl.  Oryctol.  193  The  operculum  is  small,  elliptical, 
and  "subosseous.  Ibid.  201  V'oluta  digitaltna :  decus 
sated,  "subgranular.  1824  R.  K.  GREVILLB  Scot.  Cryptog. 
Flora  II.  pi.  no  The  surface  covered  with  a  minute  "sub- 
pulverulent  substance.  1826  KIRUY&  SP.  Entomol.  III.  338 
An  internal  "subniembranaceous  tooth  or  process.  i8a8 
STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  420  Axis  slender,  horny,  or 
*sub-stonyin  the  centre.  1829  LOUDON  Encycl.  Plants(iZ^) 
15  Leaves,  ."sub-coriaceous.  H>id.  591  Leaves  subcordate 
ses^le  seirate  'subvillous.  Ibid.  1023  *Substriate  or  ru 
gose.  1833  HOOKER  in  Smith's  En^.  J<'lora  V.  i.  46  Leaves 
"subopauue.  1833-4  J'  PHILI-IPS  (icol.  in  Encycl.  Metrof. 
(1845)  VI.  562/2  An  irregular.,  bed.. of  serpentine,  .exhibits 
.  .a  "sublaminated  structure.  1839  DE  LA  BKCHE  Rff.  Geol. 
Cornwall^  etc.  iii.  64  The  latter  with  a  "sub-schistose  struc 
ture.  1839  G.  ROBERTS  Dict.Geol.^*Sub'lai>tellar..,  ex 
tremely  thin,  like  a  sheet  of  paper.  1842  PKRCIVAI.  Rep. 
Geol.  Connect.  32  A  dark  grey  *sub-porphyritic,  *sub-horn- 
btendic  rock.  1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  451  Branchlets.. 
'subterete  and  proliferous.  Ibid.  590  Base  "subgranulous. 
1847  Proc.  Benv.  Nat.  Club  II.  v.  236  Body  slightly  pube 
scent  or  "subglabrous.  1847  W.  E.  STBKLE  field  Bot.  201 
Bracts  small,  "sub-foliaceous.  1849  DANA  Geol.  xvii.  (1850) 
632  Hypersihene.. having  a  peaily  or  "submetallic  lustre. 
1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  196  Fruit  compressed,  obovale, 
*subhispid.  1871  W.  A.  LKIGHTON  Lichen-flora  27  Apo- 
thecia  lecanorine  or  "sub-biatorine.  1880  GUNTHER  Fishes 


EQUAL,  subamptexicaulis  slightly  amplexicaul,  sub- 
obdlsus  somewhat  obtuse,  subrtpandus  somewliat 
repand,  sttbsessilis  SUBSESSILE  ;  e.  g.  sub-acumi 
nate,  -arborescent^  -cordate^  -atcd^  -hooked,  -lunate^ 
-rcpand)  -simple. 

1752  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anint.  131  The  "sublong  and  trans 
versely  radiated  Buccinum.  1756  P.  BKOWNK  Jamaica  101 
The  "subarborescent  Poly  podium  with  a  large  lulled  fuliace. 
?775  J.  JENKIHSON  Linmeus^  Brit,  Plants  148  The  silicula 
is  'subcordate.  Ibid.  163  Crowfoot  Cranesbill  with  twoflowtrb 
on  each  peduncle,  4subpeltaied.  1777  S.  ROBSON  Brit.  Flora 
71  Leaves  reniform,  *subpeltate.  Ibut.  124  Leaves  'sub- 
hastate.  Ibid.  138  Clusters  *subimbricate.  Ibid.  145  Petals 
*sublanceolate.  Ibid.  159  Leaves  lineari-lanceolate,  *>ub- 
serrate.  Ibid.  170  Peduncles  uniflorous.'subcorymbose.  Il'i.l. 
188  Leaves  ovate,  obtuse,  "subcrenale.  It-id.  -2^-2  Female-; 
"subj-iedunculate.  Ibid.  290  Leafits  ovate,  *Mibciliate.  Ibid. 
296  Leaves.  .  lanceolate,  *sublaciniate.  Ibid.  304  Stem  almost 
simple,  "subventricose.  1785  MARTVN  Roi.  span's  Bot.  .\xiii. 
(1794!  32  1  The  stem-leaves  oblong  and  '."M-ibbinuous.  //•/,/.  446 
Balm  of  Ciilead  Fir  h;is  the  leaves  'subemarginate.  1787  tr. 
Linnaeus  Fain.  /Va«/Ji8oCor[olla].  Uin'ver>>al  not  uniform, 
*subradiate.  Ibid.  188  Petals  five,  end  nick  -in  flee  ted,  *<ub- 
unequal.  Ibid.  282  Germ  wedge  -for  in,  angular,  "subpedicel'd. 
Ii-:d.  534  Cor[olla].  Compound  *subinibricated.  Ibid.  761 
Seeds  .  .  flat  inward*,  *subconvex  outwardly.  Ibid,  763 
Villotis-murex'd  without,  with  *subrevolute  margins,  c  1789 
Encycl.  Brit.  (1797)  III.  447  '2  The  floiets  \subpedicellaud, 
or  standing  on  very  ^ioit  flower-stalks.  1800  SHAW  Gen.  Zfol. 
1.264  *Sub-auriculated  dusky  Seal.  1802  Ib.d  lll-s^'Ilie 
tail  abruptly  'subacuminate,  1809  Ibid.  VII.  313  ">ub- 
criiiated  ferruginous  Shi  ike.  1815  SIEIMU-.NS  in  Shaw's,  Gen. 
Zoi'l.  IX.  92  Tail  wedge-shaped  «  itli  "sublimate  ferruginous 
fasciae.  1817  Ibid.  X.  381  'Subcre&ted  Fljcaicher.  1819 
lii 


oi'.       .  92     ai   wege-sape    «  ti    suimate  errugnous 
fasciae.     1817  Ibid.  X.   381    'Subcre&ted   Fljcaicher.     1819 
liid.  XI.  =,19  Beak.  .the  apex  'subtruncate.     1819  (J.  SA- 
MOUELLK  Entomol.  Coinpend.  93  Hands  externally  •suiter- 
rated.     1821   S.  GRAY  Brit.   Wanfs  II.  3   Lcailets   '-nb- 
auricled  at  the  base.    i8zz  \\'.  P  C.  BARTON  Flora  N.  Amcr. 
II.  71   Corolla  'sub-canip.mulate,  five-lobed.    1822  J.  J'AR- 
KINSON  Outl.  Oryctol.  ^  'Subpediculated  masses.    Ibid  56 
With  thkk  lamellee  windingly  plaited,  *subcristated.    Ibid. 
74  Granulated  and  'subdentated  ?,tria;.  Ibid.  131  '1  he  mouth 
"subreniform,  with  five  pruminent  lips.     Ibid.  223  Pecten 
disfors  :  *^ubinequivalved.     Ibid.   224  fiicatula  tubifera  : 
*sul>irregular.     1823  K.  K.  GIUAILLE  Scot.  Cryptog.  Flora 
I.    pi.    46   Plants   some  w!  i  at   crustaceous   or    'subst  ipitate. 
i8z6  KIRIIV  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  170  The  Libellulina  Mac- 
Leay  (whose  metamorphosis  that  gentleman  has  denomina. 
ted  'subsemicomplete,  a  term  warranted  by  their  losing  in 
their  perfect  state  the  mask  before  described).    Ibid.  319  In 
Scotia.  ,&c.,  .  .the  antenna;  are.  .in  the  females  con  volute  or 
"subspiral.     Ibid.  427  [The    labial    palpi]    being    most    fre 
quently  filiform  or  *subciavate.     1816  CROUCH  La:n,irck's 
Conclwl,   15  Shell  transverse,  *subequivalve,  inequilateral. 
Ibid.  iS  Shell  *stibtransverse.    Ibid.  19  Shell,  .'sublobate  at 
the  base.     Ibid.  20  Shell  inequivalve,  .  .the  superior  margin 
rounded,  *subplicate.    1829  LOUDON  Encycl.  Wants  (i336j  7 
Leaves  ovate  acute  *sub-repand.    Ibid.  17  Peduncle  axillary 
*subracemose.      Ibid.  701   Leaves  'subamplexicaul.      1833 
,    HOOKER  in  Smith's  Eng.FloraV.  1.  107  The  mouth  truncated 
i    'subciliated.     Ibid.  108  Stem  .  .  *subsimple.    1839-47  Todd's 
'.     Cycl.  Anat.  III.  376/2  The  coracoid..is  a  strong,  "subcorn- 
pressed,  *subclongate  bone,     1842  rcnny  L'ycl.  XXII.  53/1 
1    Shell.  .  painted  with  .  .transverse,*subfasctcuiated  lines.  1846 
1    DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  461  Uranchlets  Nubdigitiform.  Ibid.  527 
\     Branches,  ."subdilatate  at  apex.     1847  W.  K.  STEELK  Field 
i     Bot.  ii  Heads  'subumbellate.     1847  /'>*<*"•  Berjv.  Nat.  Club 
II.  v.  240  Posterior  tarsi  wit  Ii  the  first  and  last  joints  "subelon- 
gated.  1849  fbi'f-  vii-  371  With  two  cur  ved'subpedicled  claws. 
1849  DANA  Geol.  App.  i.  (1850)  702  "Sub  alate  above,  sub. 
orbiculate  behind.    1851  —  Crust.  \\.  703  The  exterior  plates 
of  the  abdomen  have  a  triangular  *subobtuse  termination. 
1853  ROVLK  Mat.  Med.  641  Leaves  solitary.  Hat,  *subpecti- 
nate.   1854  HOOKER  Himal.  Jrnls.  I.  iii.  86  '1  he  larger,  white 
flowered,  *sub-arboraceousspeciesprevailed.  1856  W.CLARK 
tr.  yan  der  fforvens  Zaol,  I.  728  Shell  .  .  furnished  with  small 
auricula,  "subgaping  at  theside.    1858  Ibid,  II.  390  Upper 
mandible   with   lip   'subhooked.      1863  J.   G.    BAKEK   N. 
Yorksh.   195  A  native  of  Italy  and  Provence,  which  has 
been  noted  in  a  *subspontaneous  state  about  the  Yore.   1870 
HOOKKK  Stuff.  Flora  224  Camp?^ulac(r2e.  .filaments  free  or 
*subconnate.     Ibid.    301    Corolla   J   in.,    'subcampanulate. 
Ibid.  348  Shrubby,  1-5  ft.,  rarely  *-.u!>arboreous  (10-20  ft.). 
1887  W.  PiiiLLii'S  Brit.  Dtscomycftcs  145  Mouth  'subcon. 
nivent.     i&$Syd.Soc.  LfX.^SMin>ertniforni,  shaped  some 
what  like  a  worm. 

d.  With  adjs.  denoting  position,  as  in  SUBCEN- 
TRAL,  Si'iiLATEHAL  ;  e.g.  sub-ascending^  -erect)  -in 
ternal,  -opposite,  -terminal. 

1787  tr.  Linnaeus'  Fain.  Plants  501  Coi[olla]  papiliona 
ceous...  Keel  lanced,  "subascending.  Ibid.  761  Petals  four 
.  .'subopposite  to  the  calyx-divisions.  1822  J.  PARKINSON 
Outl.  Oryttol.  208  Cancellated  by  transverse  keels  and 
•subobllque  vertical  stride.  1826  CROUCH  Lamarck's  Con~ 
chol.  18  Ligament  marginal,  •subinternnl.  1826  KIRBV  & 
SP.  Entomol.  III.  376  The  "Subinterno-medial  Nervure. 
Ibid.,  The  "Subexterno-inedial  Nervure.  A  nervure  that.  . 
intervenes  between  the  extcrno-iiifdi.il  and  interno-medial. 
Ibid.  383  Postfurca...A  process  of  the  Endosternum,  ter 
minating  in  three  'sub-horizontal  acute  branches,  resem 
bling..  the  letter  Y-  1828  STARK  Elem.  Ar«/.  Hist.  II.  149 
Peduncles  of  the  eyes  short  and  thick,  and  the  eyes  "sub- 
terminal.  1829  LOUDON  Encycl.  Plants  (1836)  269  Leaves 
about  12  "sub  erect.  183*  LINDLKV  Introd,  Bot.  94  If  the 
angle  formed  by  the  divergence  is  between  IOD  and  20°,  the 
vein  may  be  said  to  be  nearly  parallel  (subfarallela).  Index, 
*Subparallel.  1833  HOOKKR  in  Smith's  Eng.  Flora  V.  t.  24 
Leaves,  ."subsecund  rigid  canaliculate.  1851  DANA  Crust. 
n.  1184  Seta;..  on  the  two  "subultimate  joints  all  shorter 
than  the  joints.  1856  WOODWARD  Mo^'usca  207  Peristome 
thin,  .  .nucleus  'sub-external.  1870  HOOKKR  .Stud.  Flora  47  4 
tranches  all  "subradical  or  o.  1880  (ANTHER  Fishes  473 
Cleft  of  the  moutb  vertical  or  'sub-vertical.  1843  Florist's 


STTB-. 

Jrtil.  (1846)  IV.  53  The  plant  has  a  rambling,  *subscandent 
habit.  1901  Jrnl.  Sch.  Gcog.  Nov.  329/3  The  channel  walls 
are  usually  "sub-parallel  and  nearly  straight. 

e.  With  atljs.  designating  geometrical  forms,  as  in 
mod.L.  subcylindricus  somewhat  or  approximately 
cylindrical,  subtriangularis  SUBTRIANGULAB  ;  e.  g. 
subconic(al,-fyiindric(al,  -pentagonal  ( =  five-sided, 
but  not  forming  a  regular  pentagon),  -oblong, 
-spherical,  -spheroidal, 

1752  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anint.  91  The  oblong  Amphitrite . . 
is  of  a  "subcylindric  figure.  1786  Phil.  Trans.  LXXVI. 
166  A..  Helix  of  a  "subconical  form.  1787  tr.  Linnams' 
Fain.  Plants  255  Anthers  *suboblong.  Ibid.  469  Berry 
subglobular,  "subconic.  1792  WITHERING  Bot.  Arrangem. 
(ed.  2)  III.  164  Thickly  set  with  very  small  "sub-sphasroidal 
Tubercles.  1798  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVIII.  440  He  derives 
this  variety,  which  he  calls  *subpyramidal,  from  a  decrease 
of  three  rows  of  molecules,  at  the  angles  of  the  base  of  the 
two  pyramids  of  the  primitive  rhomboid.  1804  SHAW  Gen. 
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This  "subcachinnating  method  of  dissipating  his  spleen. 
1806  G.  Adams'  Nat.  f,  E.rf.  Pliilos.  (Philad.)  I.  App.  549 
Sulphat  of  Ammonia  "Subdeliquesces.  Ibid.  550  Borax 


SUBACT. 


more  or  less  thickened.  1819  SAMOUEI.LK  Entomol.  Com- 
petui.  83  The  fourth  [abdomen  joint]  "subquadrate.  IHd., 
Shell  "subcircular.  1822  J.  PARKINSON  Ontl.  Oryctol.  56 
A[lcyoniniu}  trigonum. — Carnous,  cellular,  *subtrigonal. 
Ibid.  80  The  stars  "subpentagonal.  Ibid.  116  Echinus  ra- 
pestris. — "Subelliptical.  Ibid. 221  Pinna snbquadrivalvis.. 
"subtetragonal.  Ibid.  228  Terebrattila  alata  :  "subtrigo- 


ration.  1849-52  Todd'sCycl.  Atiat.iV.  1402/1  Some  slight 
*subinflammatory  condition  which  varicose  veins  readily 
take  on.  1853  MARKHAM  Skoda's  Anscult.  284  The  crepita 
ting  rale  becomes  *sub-crepitant,  announcing  the  presence 
of  oedema.  Ibid.  122  No  distinctive  line  can  be  drawn 
between  crepitating,  "sub-crepitating,  and  mucous  rales. 
1896  Allbutt'sSyst.  tiled.  I.  561  Beginning  with  minute  "sub-  '. 
lethal  doses  of  fully  virulent  poisons.  1897 /&V.  II.  175  This 
*sub-pyaemic  condition  seems  invariably  to  have  supervened,  t 
Ibid.  427  In  some  cases  a  "subicteric  tinge  is  observed.  Ibid. 
1 137  A  *subtympaniticoreven  a  Skodaic  note  maybe  elicited. 
Ibid.  HI.  678  The  whole  tumour,  .is  uniformly  dull,  unless 
on  deep  percussion,  when  a  "subresonant  note  is  elicited. 
Ibid.  894  A  "sub-hepatic  abscess  due  to  disease  of  an  appen 
dix  attached  to  an  undescended  caecum.  1898  Ibid.  V.  20 
An  habitually  "subpyrexial  temperature.  Ibid.  527  A  ''sub- 
febrile  temperature.  1899  Ibid.  VII.  679  A  form  of  subacute 
or  *subchronic  ophthalmoplegia. 

h.  Forming  advs.  corresponding  to  adjs.  of  any 
of  the  above  classes,  as  in  SUBACCTELY. 

1833  HOOKER  in  Smith's  Eng.  Flora  V.  i.  79  Leaves.. 
*subtrifariously  imbricated.  1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  683 
Branchlets  often  *subreticulate!y  coalescing.  1859  —  Crust. 
1. 167  Hand  externally  "sub-seriately  small  tuberculate,  1863 
J.  G.  BAKER  N,  Yorksh.  194  A  species  which. .grows  *sub- 
spontaneously  in  one  or  two  places.  1870  HOOKER  Stud. 
Flora  115  Potentillafruticosa. .  leaves  "subdigitately-pinnate.  I 
Ibid.  222  Stem  rigid  leafy  "subcorymbosely  branched.  1871 
W.  A.  LEIGHTON  Lichen-flora  12  "Subtransversely  arranged 
in  little  heaps.  1888  Q.  Jrnl,  Ceo/.  Sac.  XLIV.  150  The 
fallen  masses  weathering  *subspherically. 

2L  With  vbs.,  as  in  L.  subaccusart  to  accuse 
somewhat,  subirasci  to  be  somewhat  angry ;  e.  g. 
sub-blush,-cacliinnate, -deliquesce,  -effloresce  ,-irasft, 
-understand;  t subinnuale  to  hint  gently;  f  sub- 
murmurate,  to  murmur  gently  or  quietly. 

1767  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  IX.  xviii,  Raising  up  her  eyes, 
•sub-blushing,  as  she  did  it.  182:  Black-*.  Mag.  XII.  67 
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26  Shell  oblong,  *subparallelipipedal.  Ilnd.  32  Spire  very 
short,  *sub-cpnoidal.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII.  269/1  Body. . 
•Subprismatic.  1847  Proc.  Se>-w.  .\"at.  Club  II.  v.  250 
Thorax.,  elongate,  "sub-parallelo-grammic.  1852  DANA 
Crust.  I.  193  Carapax  broad  "subrhombic.  1870  HOOKER 
Stud.  Flora  163  Umbels  when  in  flower  *subhemispheric.  ; 
1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  vi.  272  A  *subquadrate 
labrum  overhangs  the  mouth.  1880  GUNTHER  Fishes  38  The 
prEeoperculum,  a  "sub-semicircular  bone.  1887  W.  PHILLIPS  ' 
Brit.  Discomycetes  301  A  single  layer  of  *subcubical  cells, 
f.  With  adjs.  denoting  a  numerical  arrangement 
or  conformation,  as  in  mod.L.  subhifdus,  subtri- 
fidus  imperfectly  bifid,  trifid,  subuniflorus  having 
one  or  two  flowers  only  or  most  commonly  one  ; 
e.g.  subbijid,-bipinnate,  -triJid(-^-fid},  -triquetrous. 
1777  S.  ROBSON  Brit.  Flora  238  Stem  *subtriquetrous.. 
spike  distich,  involucrum  monophyllous.  Ibid.  284  Leaves 
•subbipinnate.  Ibid.  287  Leaves  "subtripinnate.  1816 
Edwards'  Bot.  Reg.  II.  130  b,  Terminal  lobe  largest  and 
•subtrilobate.  1821  W.  P.  C.  BARTON  Flora  N.Amer.  I.  10 
Calix  "sub-bilabiate.  Ibid.  55  Folioles  ovate, . .  *sub-trilobed. 
1822  J.  PARKINSON  Ontl.  Oryctol.  126  The  ambulacral  lines 
"subbiporous.  Ibid.  179  One  short  "subbifid  cardinal  tooth.  < 
Ibid.  215  The  forepart  beaked,  *subbiangu!ated.  1829  Lou.  ' 
DON  Encycl.  Plants  11836)  5  Nect[ary]  wavy  *sub.3.fid.  Ibid. 
25  (Leaves]  rugose  "sub  3-lobed.  Ilnd.  679  Leaves  villous 
*sub-bipinnatind  at  base.  1836  Penny  Cycl.  V.  312/2  Valves  ' 
*sub-bilobated  by  the  depression  or  emargination.  1852 
DANA  Crust,  n.  769  The  specimen,  .has  all  the  three  anterior 
pairs  of  legs  "subdidactyle.  1857  T.  MOORE  Handbk.  Brit. 
Ferns  (ed.  3)  48  Pinna;,  ."sub-unilateral.  1870  HOOKER  | 
Stud.  Flora  114  Fragaria  elatior..  flowers  "sub-i-sexual.  , 
Ibid.  208  Leaves  broad,  *sub-2-pinnatifid.  Ibid.  364  Peri 
anth  irregular,  *sub-2-labiate.  Ilnd.  379  Leaves  alternate 
*subbifarious  or  secund.  Ibid.  469  Capsules  *sub-2-seriate  ' 
on  the  segments.  1876  HAKLEY  Royle'sMat.  Mtd.  376  Ovary 
*sub-trilocular. 

g.  Med.,  as  in  SUBACDTE  ;  e.  g.  subchronic  not 
entirely  chronic,   more  chronic  than  acute  ;   sub-   ; 
crepitant,  -crepitating,  -resonant,  -tympanitic ;  sub-    I 
febrile,  -pyrexial. 

1834  J.  FORBES  Laenncc's  Dis.  Chest  (ed.  4)  77  There  is 
only  perceptible  a  very  slight  dull  whistling..  .This  variety 
of  tne  phenomenon  may  be  denominated  "subsibilant  respi- 


vi.  31  "Submurmurating   my  horarie   precules.      1716  M. 
DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  III.  77  Their  Master  Blondel  surven. 
ing,  and  *subunderstanding  it. 
"*  with  adjectival  meaning. 

22.  \\  ith  sbs.  denoting  action  or  condition,  in 
the  sense  '  partial,  incomplete,  slight ' ;  as  in  late 
L.  subdefectio  slight  failure ;  e.  g.  sub-animation, 
-saturation  •  Med.  often  =  '  less  than  the  normal, 
mild,  gentle ' ;  e.  g.  sub-delirium,  -purgation  ;  also 
occas.  with  sbs.  denoting  material  objects,  e.  g. 
sub- country,  sub-relief. 

1906  Daily  Nevis  23  Feb.  7  His  speech  had  something  of 
the  "sub-animation  which  marks  his  later  style.  1908  Wtstm. 
Gaz.  13  May  12/1  The  London  "sub-country.  1898  Syd.  Soc. 
Le.r.,  ~Snicrepilation,  the  noise  of  subcrepitant  rales.  1635 
PF.RSON  Varieties  n.  63  Albeit  the  Heaven,  Fire,  and  Ayre 
move  in  a  circular  motion,  yet  they  move  not  all  alike,.,  the 
Ayre  as  neerest  to  the  Earth,  is  slower  than  the  other  two. 
By  this  "subdeficiency  then,  the  Ayre..seemes  but  to  goe 
about  from  Occident  to  Orient  of  its  own  proper  motion. 
1834  J.  FORBES  Laennec's  Dis.  C/ust  235  With  "sub- 
delirium  and  other  signs  of  cerebral  congestion.  1818  Art 
Pres.  Feel  x.  If  such  men  cannot  be  dignified  with  a  full 
diploma.. it  would  be  well  if  some  species  of  "sub-gradua- 
tion  could  be  adopted.  1634  Bp.  HALL  Contempt.,  N,  T 
iv.  Martha  ?,  Mary,  The  just  blame  of  this  bold  "sub- 
incusation ;  Lord,  dost  thou  not  care?  1855  DUNGLISON 
Med.  Lex.,  *Subinflammation,  a  mild  degree  of  inflamma 
tion,  so  slight  as  hardly  to  deserve  the  name  inflammation. . . 
Lymphatic  engorgements,  scrofula,  herpes,  and  cancer  he 
[Broussais]  considered  subinflammations.  1664  H.  MORE 


to  us,  the  spectators, . .  that  he  was  not  half  such  a  coward  as 
we  took  him  for.  1872  T.  G.  THOMAS  Dis.  Women  (ed.  3) 
47  The  enfeebled  woman  is  more  liable  to  *subinvolution 
[of  the  uterus],  passive  congestion,  and  displacements,  after 
delivery,  than  the  strong.  1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl., 
Sul'purgation,  subpurgatio,  a  word  used  by  some  writers  to 
express  a  gentle  purgation.  1894  Archxologia  LV.  28 
"Sub-relief  is_the  name  I  propose  to  give  to  that  kind  of 
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sculpture  which  is  by  some  called  Egyptian  relief.     180 
G.  Adams'  Nat.  t,  E.ip.  Philos.  (Philad.)  I.  App.  531  Wit 
the  termination  OHS,  when  there  is  a  *sub-saturation.     189. 
Alltulfs  S}'st.  Mtd.   III.  177  The  solvent  relation  of  the 
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Mag.  LI.  264  By  acts  of  daily  selWenial  and  much  *sur> 
sustentation  of  body.  1817  KIRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol.  (1818)  II. 
424  The.  .*sub.transparency  of  the  adjoining  crust. 

23.  Chem.  In  names  of  compounds  sub-  indicates 
that  the  ingredient  of  the  compound  denoted  by 
the  term  to  which  it  is  prefixed  is  in  a  relatively 
small  proportion,  or  is  less  than  in  the  normal 
compounds  of  that  name  ;  e.  g.  subacetate  an  acetate 
in  which  there  are  fewer  equivalents  of  the  acid 
radical  than  in  the  normal  acetate, a  basic  acetate. 

[1839  UKxDici.  Arts  1085  The  neutral  state  of  salts  is 
commonly  indicated  by  their  solutions  not  changing  the 
coloursof  litmus,  violets,  or  red  cabbage;  the  sub-stateof  salts, 
by  their  turning  the  violet  and  cabbage  green ;  and  the 
super-state  of  salts,  by  their  changing  the  purple  of  litmus, 
violets,  and  cabbage,  red.] 

1797 /V/,7.  7V?,u.LXXXVIII.23*Subcarbonate  of  potash 
being  dropped  into  the  solution.  Ibid.  24  The  fourth  portion 
being  boiled  with  4  grains  of  *sub.phosphate  of  lime.  1801 
Ibid.  XCI.  197  note,  A  "subcarburet  of  potash.  Ibid.  236 
A  real  carbonate  of  "suboxide  of  copper.  1802  Ibid.  XCI  I. 
159  *  note,  It  is.  .calomel,  plus  an  insoluble  *subnitrate  of 


*sub-acetite.  1819  BRANDE  Man.  Chem.  427  An  insoluble 
"subacetate  of  copper.  1819  J.  G.  CHILDREN  Client,  Anal, 
311  Asplution  of  a  "suburate.  1826  HENRY  Elem.  Chem.  I. 
646  This  liquid  Dr.  Davy  calls  "sub-silicated,  fluoric  acid . 
Ibid.  II.  289  The  *sub-tannate  contains  ij  time  as  much 


Ibid.    329   "Sub-borate   of  soda   (borax).     1805 


subacetate  of  lead  with  crenic  acid.    1854  Jrnl,  Client.  Soc. 
VII.   26  "Subplatino-tersulphocyanide   of  mercury.     1857 
MILLER  Elem.  Chem.,  Org.  x.  §  r.  585  *Svbcynnide  of  copper, 
Cu3  Cy.    1859  MAVNE  Ejcpts.  Lex.  1221/1  *Subsulphurous    ' 
acid,  Le.,  containing  less  than  sulphurous  but  more  than 
hj|posulphurous  acid.    1871  Jrnl.  Chem,  Soc.  XXIV.  999 
"bubfluoride  of  silicon.     1892  Phologr.   Ann.    II.    229   A 
latent  image  of  "sub-bromide  of  silver.     iXttAlllmtttSytt.    ' 
Med.  VIII.  516  Ammoniated  mercury,  .is  chiefly  employed; 
but  "subchloride  (calomel)  has  a  very  similar  action. 

"V.  24.   Secretly,  covertly,  as  in  L.  subaudire   | 
to    SUBAUD,    subintrodfuere     to    SoBlNTKODUCE, 
subornare  to  SUBORN  ;  e.  g.  SCBAID. 

VI.  25.  From  below,  np,  (hence)  away,  as  in 
L.  subducere  to  draw  np  or  away,  SUBDUCE,  SOB- 
DUCT,  subsist}re  to  stand  up,  SUBSIST,  subverttre  to 
turn  up,  overturn,  SUBVERT. 

This  is  the  etymol.  sense  of  the  prefix  in  SUCCOUR,  SUFFER, 
SUGGEST,  SUSCEPTION,  SUSPICION,  SUSPIRE,  SUSTAIN. 

b.  Hence  sub-  implies  taking  up  so  as  to  in 
clude,  as  in  SCBSUME  ;  so  in  the  nonce- wd.  subin- 
cliide  vb.,  whence  subinclusively  adv. 

1818  G.  S.  FABER  Horx  Mosaicx  II.  137  The  Law,  which 


eluded  with  the  males.  1851  —  Many  Mansions  14  Thus 
again,  subinclusively,  the  Official  Dress  of  the  High-Priest 
respected,  m  Us  arrangement,  the  System  of  the  World. 

V  H.  26.  In  place  of  another,  as  in  L.  subdSre  to 
put  in  place  of  another  (see  SUBDITITIOUS),  substi- 
Infre  to  SUBSTITUTE  ;  e.  g.  f  sub-elect  to  choose  to 
,   fill  another's  place. 

1600 1  HOLLAND  Lay  xxxix.  xxxix.  1049  The. .assembly 
.    for^ubelectiiigof  a  Pretour  in  the  place  of  the  deceased. 

Vill.  27.  In  addition,   by  way  of  or   as  an 
addition,  on  the  analogy  of  L.  subjungere  to  SUB- 
!   JOlif,  subnectlre  to  SUBNECT  ;  e.  g.  subinsert  vb. 

1621   BRATHWAIT  Nat.  Embassie   144  Therefore  haue  I 
subinserted  this  Satyre  [viz.  a  i3th  at  the  end  of  a  set  of  12], 
•U  28.  Detached  from  the  sb.  to  which  it  belongs 
it  is  used  quasi-adj.  in  co-ordination  with  adjs.  or 
attrib.  sbs.  qualifying  the  same  sb. 

1840  I.  BL-EL  Farmer's  Camp.  45  Trench  ploughing  mixes 
the  sub  with  the  surface  soil.  1891  Fall  Mall  Caz.  4  Dec. 
6/3  The  central,  sub,  and  executive  committees  have  been 
appointed. 

1i  29.  Repeated  (in  senses  of  branch  II)  to  denote 
further  subordination  or  subdivision. 

1651  C.  CARTWRIGHT  Cert.  Relig.  i.  41  The  many  Religions 
which  are  lately  sprung  up,  and  the  sub,  sub,  sub-divisions 
underthem.  1811-31  BENTHAM  Logic  App.  Wks.  1843  VIII. 
289  Divisions,  sub-divisions,  and  sub-subdivisions.  1868 
SPENCER  Princ.  Psycho/.  (1870)  1 .  266  A  particular  feeling  of 
redness  associates  itself  irresistibly,  .with  the  sub-class  of 
visual  feelings,  wilh  the  sub-sub-class  of  reds.  1902  Daily 
Citron.  29  Apr.  3'5  Under  sub-contracts  or  sub-sub-contracts. 
1905  Macm.  Mag.  Dec.  126  This  was  divided,  re-divided,  sub- 
divided,  and  sub-sub-divided  in  every  conceivable  sort  of  way. 
Subacid  (s»bse-sid),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  subaci- 
dus :  see  SUB-  20  b  and  ACID.  Cf.  It.,  Sp.  subacido.] 
A.  adj.  1.  Somewhat  or  moderately  acid. 
1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydro/.  Chym.  328  It  weeps  forth  a  sub- 
acid  liquor  in  great  abundance.  1676  GREW  Annt.  I'lnnts 
Lect.  ii.  (1682)  244  Mercury,  with  Oyl  of  Vitriol,  will  not 
stir,  nor  with  Oyl  of  Sulphur.  But  with  Spirit  of  Nitre 
presently  boyls  up.  Hence  Mercury  is  a  Subacid  Metal. 
1725  Bradley s  Fain.  Diet.  s.v.  Sallet,  The  sub-acid  Orange, 
sharpens  the  Appetite.  1732  ARIIUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  in 
Aliments,  etc.  (1736)  254  All  Fruits  which  contain  a  sub- 
acid  essential  salt.  i83_6  LANDOR  Per.  ff  Asp.  Wks.  1846  II. 
385  He  enjoys  a  little  wine  after  dinner,  preferring  the  lighter 
and  subacid.  1891  SCRIVENER  Fieltts  4-  Cities  150  The  food 
of  the  human  being  cannot  be  'suitable  '  unless  varied  by 
sub-acid  substances  of  some  kind. 

b.  Chem.  Containing  less  than  '.he  normal  pro 
portion  of  acid. 

1855  J.  SCOFFERS  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sci.,  Elem.  Chem.  38 
With  regard  to  neutral  and  superacid,  or  subacid,  salts. 

2.  Of  character,  temper,  speech,  etc. :  Somewhat 
I   acid  or  tart;  verging  on  acidity  or  tartness. 

1765  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy\l\\.  xxvi,   From  a  little  stib- 

|    acid  kind  of  drollish  impatience  in  his  nature,  he  would 

never  submit  to  it.     1811   SYD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1867)  I.  205 

'    A  stern  subacid  Dissenter.     1829  SCOTT  Antig.  Advert.  F  7 

An  excellent  temper,  with  a  slight  degree  of  subacid  humour. 

1876  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL  Is  he  the  Man?  II.  203  A  hard, 

i    subacid  expression.. modified  the  character  of  her  beauty. 

1888  MRS.  H.  WARD  Robt.  Elsmere  428  Rose.,  was  always 

ready  to  make  him  the  target  of  a  sub-acid  raillery. 

B.  sb.  1.  Subacid  quality  or  flavour,  subacidity. 
1838  TICKNOR  Life,  Lett,  q-  Jrnls.  II.  viii.  145  Rogers., 
talked  in  his  quiet  way..,  showing  sometimes  a  little  sub- 
acid.     1840  HOOD  Up  Rhine  198  You  will  perceive  a  little 
sub-acid  in   Markham's  statement.     1884  Harper's  Mag. 
July  241/1  The  subacid  of  the  strawberry. 
2.  A  snbacid  substance. 

1828-32  WEBSTER,  Subacid,  a  substance  moderately  acid. 
1891  SCRIVENER  Fields  t  Cities  150  Sub-acids  in  their  most 
convenient  form  cannot  be  put  into  a  pill  box. 

Hence  Subaci'dity,  the  quality  or  condition  of 
being  subacid  ;  also,  something  slightly  acid. 

1833  CARLYLE  Misc.  Ess.,  Diderot  (1888)  V.  38  There  is 
a  certain  sardonic  subacidity  in  Pere  Hoop.  1886  Law 
Jrnl.  16  Jan.  37/2  The  subacidity  which  gives  special  fla 
vour  to  his  style. 

t  Subact,  pa.pple.  and///,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  sub- 
acl-us,  pa.  pple.  of  subiglre,  f.  sub-  SUB-  2,  25  + 
aglre  to  bring.]  Subdued,  reduced  ;  brought  under 
control  or  discipline  ;  brought  under  cultivation. 

'432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  287  At  the  laste  Fraunce  was 
subacte  to  lulius  Cesar,  and  occupyede  by  Romanes.  Ibid. 
II.  103  The  Danes  other  put  to  fli^hte  other  subacte.  c  1440 
Pallad.  on  Husb.  iv.  499  In  Nouember  £  Marche  her 
braunchis  sette  In  donged  lond,  subact.  a  1661  HOLYDAY 
Juvenal  (1673)  n  The  masculine ^nd  subact  judgement  of 
Juvenal.  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais\.  xxii.  103  A  subact  and 
sedate  Intellection,  associated  with  diligent  and  congruous 
Study.  1729  W.  REEVE  Serm.  353  The  yoke  of  Christ  is  a 
reasonable  service  to  a  man  of  subact  judgment. 

t  Suba'Ct,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  subact-,  pa.  ppl.  stem 
of  subigtre  (see  prec. ).] 

1.  trans.  To  work  np,  as  in  cultivating  the  ground, 
kneading,  the  process  of  digestion,  or  the  like. 

1614  JACKSON  Creed  in.  in.  vii.  §  i  That  faith  could  not 
take  roote  in  them,  vnlesse  first  wrought  and  subacted  by 
extraordinary  signes  and  wonders.  1615  CROOKE  Body  of 
Man  4\i  He  thinketh,  that  the  blood  is  carried. .into  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  Heart.  .,and  is  there  boyled  attenuated 
and  subacted.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  27  Tangible  Bodies 
haue  no  pleasure  in  the  Consort  of  Aire,  but  endeauour 
to  subact  it  into  a  more  Dense  Body.  1658  tr.  f'orta's 
Nat.  Magic  iv.  xii.  137  He  subacts  the  Barn-flores  with 
Lees  of  Oyl,  that  Mice  may  not  eat  his  Corn.  1697  EVELYN 
Nuinismala  To  Rdr.,  Some  Corners,  and  little  Wasts,  not 
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SUBALTERN. 


altogether  subacted.  1822  GOOD  Study  Med.  I.  10  Being 
softened  or  otherwise  partially  affected,  instead  of  being 
entirely  subacted,  and  reduced  to  chyme  or  chyle. 

2.  To  bring  into  subjection  ;  to  subject,  subdue. 

1645  BP.  HALL  Rein.  Discontentm.  §  19  The  meek  spirit  is 
..so  throughly  subacted,  that  he  takes  his  load  from  God., 
upon  his  knees,  a  1680  T.  GOODWIN  Life  Wks.  1703  V.  i. 
p.  xi,  I  lay  bound  as  it  were  Hand  and  Foot,  subacted  under 
the  Pressure  of  the  Guilt  of  Wrath, 

Hence  f  Suba'cted  ///.  a. ;  f  Suba'cter,  one 
who  works  up  substances. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou"s  Disfi.  615  Anoint  the  hands  of 
the  subacter.  .with  Oyl.  1670  EVELYN  Sylva  (ed.  3)  To 
Rdr.  a,  Persons  of  right  Noble  and  subacted  Principles. 
a  1706  —  Hist.  Relig.  (1850)  II.  375  A  meek  and  subacted 
Christian.  1822  Goon  Study  Med.  IV.  272  The  absorbents 
which  drink  up  the  subacted  food  from  the  alvine  canal. 

t  Suba'ction.  Ohs.  [ad.  L.  subactionem^  n. 
of  action  f.  sulact-^subig^re  (see  SUBACT /#.///£.).] 

1.  The  action  of  working  up,  reducing,  or  knead 
ing. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  838  There  are  of  Concoction  two 
Periods;  The  one  Assimilation,  or  Absolute  Conuersion 
and  Subaction;  The  other  Maturation.  1657  TOMI.INSON 
Renou's  Disp.  122  Now  Unguents  are  made  one  while  by  the 
fire,,  .another  while  onely  by  long  subaction.  1676  Phil. 
Trans.  II.  771  In  order  to  the  subaction  and  detrusion  of 
the  aliments.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  S*ubaction^.. 
Among  Apothecaries,  it  is  us'd  for  the  working  or  sofi'ning 
of  Plaisters.  1822  GOOD  Study  fifed.  I.  324  The  smaller 
ruminating  animals,  whose  food,  from  the  complexity  of  the 
organ,  lies  for  a  long  time  quiescent  in  a  state  of  subaction. 

2.  Subjection,  subdual.    rare~°. 

1656  BLOOMT(r&uiyr.  (citing Bacon  ;  cf.quot.  i626above]. 
Sub  a  cute  (sz7baki»*t),  a.    [SuB-  20.]   Some 
what  or  moderately  acute. 

a.  Of  an  angle. 

1752  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  220  The  pupil  is.. protended  on 
the  anterior  part  into  a  subacute  angle.  ^ 

b.  Zool.  and  Bot. 

1822  J.  PARKINSON  Outl.  Oryctol.  222  Plagio$toma..sul- 
catct :  ovate,  lower  part  subacute.  1829  LoUDON  Encycl, 
Plants  (1836)  441  Sepals  and  petals  subacute.  1872  OLIVER 
Elem.  Bot.  307  Involucre. .of.  .subacute,  equal  bracts. 

C.     Med.  Between  acute  and  chronic. 

1833  Cycl.  Pract.  Med.  II,  731/2  The  fever.. symptoms 
.  .are.  .rather  of  a  sub-acute  than  highly  inflammatory  cha 
racter.  1878  HABERSHON  Dis.  Abdomen  (ed.  3)  8  Mucous 
patches  and  gummata,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  abscesses 
or  subacute  glossitis. 

d.    gen. 

1861  Sat.  Rev.  27  July  90  When  a  civil  servant's  mind  has 
reached  the  stage  of  subacute  discontent.  1896  MRS.  CAF- 
FYN  Quaker  Grandmother  139  The  sub-acute  passion  of 
Harry  Tryng  blazed  out  in  a  few  broken  sentences. 

So  Subacu'tely  <&&.,  with  or  in  a  subacute  form. 

1852  DANA  Crust,  n.  1194  Cephalothorax  subacutely  ros 
trate.  1872  H.  A.  NICHOLSON  Palsont.  326  Fins  sub- 
acutely  lobate. 

Subaerial,  a.   [SuB-  i  a.  ,Cf.  F.  subojrien.] 

Chiefly  Geol.  and  Phys,  Geog.  Taking  place, 
existing,  operating,  or  formed  in  the  open  air  or 
on  the  earth's  surface,  as  opposed  to  subaqueous, 
submarine^  subterranean. 

1833  LVKI.L  Princ.  Geol.  III.  177  We  think  that  we  shall 
not  strain  analogy  too  far  if  we  suppose  the  same  laws  to 
govern  the  subaqueous  and  subaerial  phenomena.  1841 
TRIMMER  Pract.  Geol.  172  Many  subaerial  volcanos  have 
ejected  trachyte  and  basaltic  lava.  1852  DANA  Crust,  i.  5 
Insects  are  essentially  sub-aerial  species.  1872  W.  S.  Sv- 
MONDS  Rec.  Rocks  \\.  155  Vast  masses  of  strata  have  been 
removed  by  subaerial  denudation.  1880  DAWKINS  Early 
Man  in  Brit.  vii.  208  The  rarity  of  sub-aerial  refuse-heaps 
compared  with  those  in  caves  and  under  rocks. 

Hence  Subae-rlally  adv.  ;  Subae'rialist,  one 
who  holds  the  view  that  a  certain  formation  is 
subaerial ;  also  attrib. 

1870  Contetnp.  Rev.  XV.  625  It  must  have  accumulated, 
subaerially,  upon  the  surface  of  a  soil  covered  by  a  forest 
of  cryptogamous  plants.  1887  Athenaeum  24  Sept.  410/3  In 
1865  the  battle  of  the  '  Uniformitarians  '  and  '  Cataclysm- 
ists',  '  Sub-acrialists'  and  'Marinists',  was  still  raging. 
/£///.,  The  most  extreme.,  sub-aerialist  views. 

Sub-a  gent.  [SuB-  6.]  A  subordinate  agent; 
the  agent  of  an  agent,  (spec,  in  U.S.  Law,} 

1843-56  BOUVIER  Laiv  Diet.  (ed.  6}  II.  552/2  A  sub-agent 
is  generally  invested  with  the  same  rights,  and  incurs  the 
same  liabilities  in  regard  to  his  immediate  employers,  as  if 
he  were  the  sole  and  real  principal  1863  H.  Cox  Instit. 
\.  viii.  122  The  candidate  is  responsible  not  only  for  his  own 
acts,  but  for  those  of  his  agents,  and  for  those  of  sub-agents 
appointed  by  them.  1881  Instr.  Census  Clerks  (1885)  84 
Persons  working  and  dealing  in  various  mineral  substances. 
Sub-order  i. — Miners. ..Underground  Agent,  Sub-Agent. 

Hence  Sub-agency,  the  position,  condition,  or 
residence  of  a  sub-agent. 

1845  R.  \V.  HAMILTON  Pofi.  Editc.  iv.  fed.  2)  64  The  anti- 
christian  usurpation,  .puts  forth  an  unwonted  vigour...  An 
active . .  sub-agency  is  stalking  through  the  land.  1900  2oth 
Ref.  U.S.  Geol.  Surv.  iv.  PI.  44  Subagency  of  Southern 
Utes  at  Navajo  Springs. 

t  Suba  gitate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  subagiiat-,  pa. 
ppl.  stem  of  subagitare,  var.  of  subigitare^  f.  sub- 
SUB-  24  +  agitart  to  AGITATE.]  itttr.  To  have 
sexual  intercourse.  So  f  Snba'gltatory  a.,  per 
taining  to  sexual  intercourse. 

1637  HBVWOOD  Pleas.  Dial.  ii.  113  Can  they  walke?  Or 
do  they  sleepe?  Pom.  They  do... Nay  more  than  that, 
sometimes  suoagitate  After  their  kinde,  a  1693  Urquharfs 
Rabelais  in.  xii.  96  This  grand  subagitatory  Achievement. 

t  Subagita  tion.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  sub- 
agitatio,  -onem,  n.  of  action  f.  subagitare  (see  prec. ).] 
VOL.  IX. 


,  f.  W»-o  SUBAH 


1.  Carnal  knowledge. 

1658  PHILLIPS.  1675  J.  SMITH  Chr.  Relig.  Appeal  \.  vii. 
56  That  he  might,  by  those  Subagitations  of  their  Wives, 
bolt  out  the  secrets  of  their  Husbands. 

2.  Used  for  SUBACTION  (sense  i). 

1653  R.  G.  tr.  Bacon's  Hist.  Winds*  etc.  366  ^Vuh  us  by 
the  subagitation  [orig.  sul'actwne]  and  concoction  of  the 
Celestials,  every  tangible  thing  is  not  only  not  condensed  to 
the  height,  but  is  also  mixed  with  some  spirit. 

II  Subah  (s/?ba).  Anglo-Indian.  Also  soubah, 
soobah,  suba.  [Urdu  =  Arab.  *tye  fftba1'.] 

1.  A  province  of  the  Mogul  empire. 

1753  HANWAY  Tray.  (1762)  II.  xiv.  v.  362  Mahommed 
khan,  was.  .dispatched,  .to  demand,  .four  provinces  [.\~otf, 
These  the  Indians  call  soubahs.]  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Gcog. 
II.  532  The  names  of  the  Soubahs,  or  Vice-royalties  were 
Allahabad  [etc.].  1806  T  MAURICK  hid.  Antiq.  I.  134  So 
accurate  an  account  of  the  geography  of  the  Indian  Subahs. 
1858  BEVERIDGF.  Hist.  India  I.  141  [AkberV]  administrative 
divisions  of  the  empire  into  provinces  or  subahs. 

2.  =  SUBAHDAR. 

»753  ORME  Hist.  Fragm.  (1805)  400  A  Nabob,  although 
appointed  by  a  Subah,  ought  to  have  his  commission  con 
firmed  by  the  King.  1788  BURKE  Sj>,  agst.  II7.  /tastings 
Wks.  XIII,  96  There  was  not  a  captain  of  a  band  of  ragged 
topasses  that  looked  for  any  thing  less  than  the  deposition 
of  soubahs.  1884  Encycl.  Brit.  XVII.  343/2  The  revenue, 
when  collected  by  the  various  subas,  is  transmitted  under 
an  escort  to  the  Government  treasury. 

II  Suballdar  (s«bada'.tV  Anglo-Indian.  Also 
7-9  subidar,  S  sabahadaur,  9  sou-,  soo-,  suba- 
dar,  etc.  [Urdu  .Ijtu  t«0  $uhahda 
+  Pers.  »lO  dar  possessor,  master.] 

1.  A  governor  of  a  snbah  or  province.     Also,  *  a 
local  commandant  or  chief  officer  '  (Y.). 

1698  J.  FRYER  Ace.  E.  hid.  ,*•  P.  77  The  Subidar  of  this 
Town  being  a  Person  of  Quality.  1796  MORSE  Anttr.  '/><'£•. 
II.  532  Twelve  grand  divisions,  and  earh  was  committed 
to  the  government  of  a  Soobadar  or  Viceroy.  1858  J.  H. 
NORTON  Topics  18  The  chief  of  Secundra  Rao.  .has.  .pro 
claimed  himself  Subadar,  or  governor,  for  the  King  of  Delhi, 
of  all  the  country  between  these  towns  and  Allahabad. 
1881  Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  796/1  The  title  of  subahdar,  or 
viceroy,  gradually  dropped  into  desuetude,  as  the  paramount 
power  was  shaken  off. 

2.  The  chief  native    officer   of  a   company  of 
sepoys. 

1747  (MS.  in  India  Office)  in  Yule  &  Burnell  Holson- 
Jobson  s.  v.,  That  .  .in  a  day  or  two  they  shall  despatch  an 
other  Subidar  with  129  more  Sepoys  to  our  assistance.  1788 
Gentl.  Mag.  LVIII.  63/i  A  second  flag,  with  a  Sabahadaur 
and  two  Havildars,  was  sent  in.  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XXI. 
256/2  From  1748  to  1766  the  sepoys  were  in  separate  com 
panies  of  100  each,  commanded  by  suhadars,  or  native 
captains,  though  under  the  superintendence  of  Europeans. 
1890  KIPLING  Departm.  Ditties  (ed.  4)  79  And  there's  Su 
badar  Prag  Tewarri  Who  tells  how  the  work  was  done. 

b.  attrib.  :  subahdar-major,  the  native  com 
mandant  of  a  regiment  of  sepoys. 

1819  in  Engl.  Hist.  Rev,  (1913)  Apr.  269  A  brevet  pay  of 
25  rupees  per  month  is  annexed  to  the  Commission  of  Su- 
badar-Major.  1849  EABTWICK  Dry  Leaves  80  The  regiment 
shewed  stronger  excitement  on  this  occasion  of  the  arrest 
of  their  Subedar  Major.  1857  —  Autobiog.  L.utfiillah  vi, 
185  A  Subahdar  Major  pensioner. 

Subahdary  (s£bftd£*rz).  Anglo-Indian.  Also 
8  su-,  soubadary,  -ee,  -darc\e)y,  9  soobah-. 
[Urdu  \fy***.y*  ^iiht^ddn%  f.  prec.]  =  next. 


1764  State  Papers  in  Ann.  Reg.  190  We  engage  to  reinstate 
the  Nabob.,  in  the  subadarrey  of.  .Bengal.  1800  Asiatic 
Ann.  Reg.  IV.  9/1  A  firman,  vesting  Hyder  with  the  su- 
bahdary  of  Sera.  1817  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  I.  ui.  iv.  599 
He  was  appointed  to  the  regency  or  subahdarry  of  Deccan. 

Subahship  (sw-bajlp).  [f.  SUBAH  +  -SHIP.]  The 
office  or  status  of  governor  of  a  subah  or  province ; 
also,  the  territory  governed,  -=  SUBAH  i. 

*753  ORME  Hist.  Fragnt.  (1805)  399  The  Nabobs  of  Con- 
danore,  Cudapah,.. the  Kings  of  Tritchinopoly,  Mysore, 
Tanjore,  are  subject  to  this  Subahship.  1798  PENNANT  Hin- 
doostan  II.  251  About  Rhotas,  and  in  the  soubahships  of 
Bengal  and  Orixa.  1897  G.  SMITH  12  hid.  Statesmen  296 
CHve  thought  it  necessary  tn  obtain  from  Shah  Aalum  a 
blank  firman  for  the  Soobahship  of  the  Deccan. 

t  Subai'd,  v.  rare.  [f.  SUB-  24  +  Amz>.]  trans. 
To  give  secret  aid  to.  Hence  Subai'ding///.  a. 

1597  DANIEL  Civ.  It'arsvi.  i,  That  tumultuous  rout,  Whom 

close  sub-ayding  power,  and  good  successe,  Had  made  vn- 

wisely  proud.    1609  Ibid.  VIM.  xlvii,  To  hold  that  Kingdome, 

from   subayding  such  Who  else   could   not   subsist.     1630 

!    R.  N.  tr.  Camdcn's  Hist,  Eliz.  Introd.  5  For  that  hee  [the 

French  Kins]  had  subayded  the  Scots  [orig.  Scotis  tntst'tita 

\     ».siibnii$erat\  against  the  English. 

;  Sub- almoner.  Also7-a(l)mnor.  [Sirn- 6.] 
A  subordinate  almoner,  one  of  the  officials  of  the 
Royal  Almonry. 

1647   HAWARD  Crtnvti  Rev.  31  Gentleman  Amner:  Fee, 
ii.  8.  \.ob.    Sub-amner  :  Fee  6.  16.  \o.ob.     1710  J.CHAM- 
[    DERLAVNE  Jlf.  Brit.  Notitia  106  One  of  the  King's  Chaplains, 
i    deputed  by  the  Lord  Almoner  to  be  his  Sub-Almoner.    1773 
Gentl.  Mag.  XLIII.  200  The  R,-v.  Mr.  Kayc,  Sub-almoner 
to  his  Majesty,  preached  at  the  Chapel  Royal.  1886  Encycl. 
Krit.  XXI.  37/1  The  officers  of  the  almonry,  namely,  the 
hereditary  grand  almoner,  the  lord  high  almoner,  the  sub- 
almoner,  the  groom  of  the  almonry,  and  the  secretary  to  the 
lord  high  almoner. 

fi£.  1654  CLEVELAND  Char.  Dium.  Maker  \  A  Diurnal 
Maker  is  the  Sub-Almner  of  History. 

Suba  Ipiue,  a.  (sl>.}  [ad.  L.  sitbalpinus  :  see 
SOB-  12  aud  ALPINE.  Cf.  F.  subatyin.] 


1.  Belonging  to  regions  lying  about  the  foot  of 
the  Alps. 

1656  BLOUNT  Clossogr.^  Subalpinc>  under  the  Alps.  1829 
ML-RCHISON  in  P kilos.  Mag.  V.  402  The  tertiary  or  subalpine 
deposits,  which  to  the  west  of  the  lirenta  are  ^o  much  traversed 
by  basaltic  and  trap  rocks.  1833  LYKLI.  Prlnc.  Geol.  III. 
45  The  fossil  .shells,  .of  many  ofthe  Subalpine  formations, 
on  the  northern  limits  of  the  plain  of  the  ro.  1842  W.  C. 
TAYLOR  Anc.  Hist.  xiii.  §  i  (ed.  3*  365  Subalpine  Italy  re- 
ceived  the  name  of  Gaul  from  the  Gallic  hordes  that  settled 
in  the  northern  and  western  districts.  1907  A.  I.AN<;  Hist. 
Scot.  IV.  xvi.  412  A  miserable  little  sub-Alpine  inn. 
b.  sb.  An  inhabitant  of  such  regions,  rare. 

1838  G.  S.  FAHFR  Inquiry  A,-]-)  Native  I'iedmontise  Sub- 
alpines.  Ibid.  503  The  .Subalpines  or  Vallensus. 

2.  Partly  alpine  in  diameter  or  formation;  per 
taining  to  or  characteristic  ot  elevations  next  below 
that  called  alpiiie  ;  belonging  to  the  higher  slopes  of 
mountains  (of  an  altitude  oi  about  4,000  to  5,500 
feet). 

1833  HOOKTR  in  Smith's  F.ng.  I-L'ra\.  \.  71  Trees  and 
rocks,  in  .stony  and  >ubalpinc  countries.  1839  IH:  LA  HKI.HK 
Rep,  Cigol.  Cornwall,  etc.  i.  3  The  hills  and  <_lifTs  bordering 
the  IJiistol  Channel. .  forming  a  coast  remarkable  for  its 
general  elevatinn  and  the  sub-alpine  character  of  some  of 
its  valleys.  1858  IRVINK  I>r;t,  Plants  78  The  alpine  and 
sub-alpine  plants,  1870  HOOKKK  Stud.  Fiora  242  Wet  sub- 
alpint:  limestone  rocks  of  \'ork  and  I  hirham.  1886  —  J'^icra 
Brit.  India  V.  57  Subalpine  and  Alpine  Himalaya. 

Subaltern  sfbalu-m,  .-/^<rlU.m  ,  a.  and  sb. 
Also  6-7  -erne.  [ad.  late  L.  sit/xi/tcrmta  ^I'oethius, 
in  sense  i  b) :  seeSris-  III  and  ALTEK.V.  Cf.F.sud* 
altcrne  ^from  I5th  c.),  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  sithaltcrno. 

Johnson  1755  has  stt'baltern,  whnJi  is  now  the  prevailing 
stressing  in  England,  and,  for  the  logical  scnsr,  i..  I  .S. 
The  stressing  snba'ltern  fir.it  appears  recorded  in  Jlailc-y's 
(folio)  Diet,  of  1730.] 

A.    adj.   1 1.   Succeeding  in  turn.   Obs.  rare. 

1604  R.  CAWDRRV  Table  Ai/>h.,  Su/'alterne,  .succeeding, 
following  by  course  and  order.  1698  KKYKK  Ace.  K.  India, 
fy  P.  363  Therefore  Gcxl  framed  the  first  Intelligence,  and 
that  mediating  the  first  Heaven,  and  so  in  their  .-uLaltern 
order  to  the  Tenth.  1762  MILLS  Sy*i.  I  ract.  Hush.  \.  469 
The  main  stem,  advancing  higher  and  higher,  left  behind 
the  subaltern  blossom  of  a  lower  joint. 

b.   Logic.  Subaltern  genus  (ot  species]  \  a  genus 
that  is  at  the  same  time  a  species  of  a  higher  genus. 

1654  2.  COKK  Logick  21  Subaltern  Genus  is,  that  is  suc 
cessive  and  by  turn,  that  is  when  it  is  genus  of  them  con 
tained  under  it,  and  species  of  that  which  is  above  it.  1692 
RAY  Disc.  it.  iv.  11732)  149  A  distinct  subaltern  Genus.  1735 
\V.\ITS  Legi,;  i.  iii.  $  3  This  ,-ort  of  universal  Ideas,  which 
may  either  be  conslder'd  as  a  Genus  or  «i  -Species,  is  call'd 
Subaltern.  1826  WHATELV  Lcgic  i.  ii.  §  5  (1827)  65  Iron- 
ore  is  a  subaltern  species  or  genus,  being  both  the  genus  of 
magnet,  and  a  species  of  mineral.  1864  BOURN  Logic  iv. 
72  The  intermediate  Concepts  are  the  Subaltern  Genera  or 
Species. 

2.  Of  inferior  status,  quality,  or  importance,  a. 
Of  a  person  or  body  of  persons  :  Subordinate, 
inferior.  Now  rare. 

1581  LAMBARDE  Kit-en,  i.  v.  26  From  the  King. .ought  to 
flow  all  auctoritie  to  the  infenour  and  subalterne  lustices. 
1597  SKENR  DC  I  'erb.  Sign.  s.  v.  Homagnun^  Sum  are  maist 
chiefe  and  principal!,  sik  as  the  King...Uther  over-lordes 
are  infei  iour  and  subalterne.  1598  DALLINGTOS  Meth.  Trai'. 
Q2b,  To  this  Parliament,  they  appeale  from  all  other  sub- 
alterne  Courts  throughout  the  Real  me.  1622  MALYNES  Anc. 
Law-Merck.  472  The  ludges  for  tcrme  of  life,  and  officers 
subalterne  changing  from  yeare  to  yeare.  '695  BLACKMORK 
rr.  Arth.  vi.  681  Inferiour,  subaltern  Divinities.  1728 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  The  Subaltern  Persons  in  an  Epic 
Poem.  1734  tr.  Rollins  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  I.  127  All  such 
subaltern  actors  as  played  between  the  acts.  1809  MAI  KIN 
Gil  Bias  vjn.  xiii.  (Rtklg.)  309  Some  subaltern  attendants 
about  the  king's  person.  1814  SCOTT  li'av.  Ii,  He  had  been 
long  employed  as  a  subaltern  agent  and  spy  by  those  in  the 
confidence  of  the  Chevalier.  1875  GLADSTONE  GUan.  (1879) 
VI,  189  A  case  in  which  the  statute  prescribed  a  major 
amount  of  observance,  but  the  subaltern  or  executive  au 
thority  was  content  with  a  minor  amount. 

Const,  to.  1597  Extx.  Al>erd.  Rtg.  (1848)  II.  154  Na 
maister.  .(except  of  the  sang  school),  bot  .sic  as  sal  be  sub 
alterne  to  the  maister  of  the  grammer  school.  1609  OVKR- 
Bt'RV  Observ.  France  (1626)  17  The;i  hath  eucry  Towne  and 
Fortresse  particular  Gouernours,  which  are  not  subalterne 
to  that  ofthe  Prouince.  1699  BURSKT  jp  Art.  i.  18  Others 
holding  a  vast  number  of  Goas,  either  all  equal  or  subaltern 
to  one  another.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  The  Patriarchs 
.  .had  several  Wives. .  ;  but  there  were  several  subaltern  to 
the  principal  Wife. 

b.  Hence,  of  rank,  power,  authority,  action: 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  subordinate  or  inferior. 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions xxxv.  (1888)  126  Whereto  much 
distraction  is,  and  subalterne  professions  be  made  seuerall 
heads.  1601  J.  WHF.ELER  Treat.  Contm.  25  A  Deputie,  and 
certaine  discreet  persons,  .who. . haue  subalterne  power  to 
exercise  Merchants  law.  1601  R.  CARKW  Cornwall  85  b, 
Neither  can  the  parish  Constables  well  brooke  the  same, 
because  it  submitteth  them  to  a  subalterne  cutnmaund.  17*6 
Sun  T  Gullirtr  \\.  vi.  205  They  nave  a  subaltern  court  paid 
to  them  by  persons  of  the  best  rank.  1817  LADY  MORGAN 
France  \.  (iSiSt  I.  18  Gallantly  fighting  his  way  through 
every  subaltern  degree  of  his  profession.  1822  SCOTT  Nigel 
x,  Protect  the  poor  against  subaltern  oppression.  1868 
GLADSTONE  JUT.  Munai  xi.  416  Sometimes  the  sovereignty 
was  local,  or  subaltern. 

C.    Of  immaterial  things.      (In  recent  use  (f.S.) 

1644  DICBY  -\at.  Hodics  xxiii.  204  Which  [motion]  when 
it  is  once  in  act,  hath,  .many  other  subalterne  motions  ouer 
which  it  presideth.  1654  H.  L'ESTBANGE  Chat.  /  (1655)  196 
The  vanity  of  that  Faith,  which  is  founded  upon  causes  sub 
altern.  1750  JOHNSON  K  ambler  No.  72  pa  You  have  shown 
yourself  not  ignorant  of  the  value  of  those  subaltern  endow 
ments.  1776  BUKNEY  Hist.  Mus.  (1789)  I.  i.  61  These  modes 


SUBALTERN. 

had  other  subaltern  modes  that  were  dependent  on  them,    t 
1839  HAI.LAM  Lit,  Enr,  in.  iv.  §  55  All  causes  of  wealth, 
except  those  he  has  enumerated,  Serra  holds  to  be  subaltern    ' 
or  temporary.     1866  WHIFFLE  Char.  <$•  Char.  Men  22  The    ' 
power  and  working  intelligence  of  the  subaltern  natures  it    [ 
uses.     1893  in  J.  H.   Barrows  World? s  Part.  Relig.  I.  256    . 
Not  a  subaltern  science  to  dogmatic  theology. 
fd.  Of  material  things.    Obs. 

1733  tr.  Winslouo's  Anat.  '1756)  I.  302  The  Composition 
of  the  Fibres  of  this  Muscle,  and  its  division  into  several 
subaltern  Muscles. 

3.  Subaltern  officer :  an  officer  in  the  army   of 
junior   rank,  i.e.  below  that   of  captain.     Hence 
subaltern  rank,  etc. 

1688  Lond.  GHZ.  No.  2396/3  Count  Strom.. was.. Shot 
dead,  .and  two  or  three  Subalterne  Officers  wounded.  1702 
Miiit.  Diet.  (1704)  s.  v.  Officer,  Subalt^rn.Qfficers.  The 
Lieutenant,  Ensigns,  and  Cornets  of  Horse,  Foot,  and 
Dragoons,  are  so  call'd.  a.  1721  PRIOK  Dial.  Dead (1907) 
208  Had  not  I  equally  my  Captains,  and  Subaltern  Officers? 
1807  Med.  yrtil,  XVII.  222  The  cries  of  the  soldier  were 
heard  by  the  subaltern  officer.  1811  Regul.  fy  Orders  Army 
248  The  Subaltern  Officer^,  Non-Commissioned  Officers, 
and  Men.  are  to  be  divided  into  Watches.  1859  W.  COLLINS 
Q.  of  Hearts  iv,  Have  you  any  ears  left  for  small  items  of 
private  intelligence  from  insignificant  subaltern  officers? 

4.  Of  a  vassal  :  Holding  of  one  who  is  himself 
a  vassal.     Hence  of  a  feu  or  right. 

1681  STAIR  /;;,(/.  Law  Scot.  i.  xiii.  252  The  Vassals  of  the 
King,  who  only  might  grant  subaltern  Infeftments  of  their 
Ward  Lands.  Ibid.  xxi.  420  If  the  major  part  be  not 
alienate,  Subaltern  Infeudations. .  infer  not  recognition, 
when  these  rights  are  disjunct im  of  parts  of  the  Fee.  Ibid. 
424.  Seing  all  other  Rights  fall  in  consequentially  as  was 
found  in  Subaltern-rights,  tn  the  said  case.  Ibid.^z^  Omitted 
not  onlyby  the  immediat  Vassal,  but  byall  subaltern  Vassals. 
1723  Bibl,  Litwiria  No.  vi.  17  Reliefs,  Fines,  Duties  upon 
the  several  subaltern  Manors.  1765-8  ERSKISE  Inst.  Latv 
Scat.  \\,  vii.  §  8  Subaltern  mfeftments  soon  recovered  force 
after  the  statute  of  Robert  which  abolished  them.  1838 
W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.  88  Suppose  A  to  hold  of  the 
Crown  blench,  and  that  he  subfeus  his  lands  to  B,  to  be 
held  in  feu. ..A's  right  is  termed  a  public  one;  B's  a  base 
or  subaltern  right. 

5.  Logic.  Of  a  proposition:  Particular^ in  rela 
tion  to  a  universal  of  the  same  quality. 

Subaltern  opposition  :  opposition  between  a  universal  and 
a  particular  of  the  same  quality.  (Cf.  SUBALTERNANT,  SUB- 

ALTERNATE.) 

1656  tr.  H  abbes'  EIe»i.  Philos.  \.  iii.  30  Subaltern,  are 
Universal  and  Particular  Propositions  of  the  same  Quality; 
as,  Every  Man  is  a  Living  Creature,  Some  Man  is  a  Living 
Creature.  1725  WATTS  Logic  n.  ii.  §  3  Both  particular 
and  universal  Propositions  which  agree  in  Quality  but  not 
In  Quantity  are  call'd  Subaltern.  1860  ABP.  THOMSON  Laws 
Th,  §  84.  151  Subaltern  opposition  is  between  any  pair  of 
affirmative  or  negative  judgments,  when  the  one  has  fewer 
terms  distributed,  that  is,  taken  entire,  than  the  other.  1864 
BOWEX  Logic  vi.  162,  I  can  immediately  infer  the  truth  of 
its  Subaltern  Opposite. 
B.  sfi. 

1.  A  person  (t  or  thing)  of  inferior  rank  or  status ; 
a  subordinate  ;  occas.  t  a  subaltern  genus;  fa  sub 
ordinate  character  in  a  book. 

1605  CAMDF.N  Rrm.  (1623)  4  When  all  Christianity  in  the 
Counsell  of  Constance  was  diuided  into  Nations,  Anglicana 
Natio  was  one  of  the  principall  and  no  subalterne.  a  1619 
FOTHERBV  Atheoin.  ii.  iii.  §  3  (1622)  219  The  subalternes, 
are  both,  in  their  diuers  relations;  Genera,  to  their  in-  ; 
feriors;  and  Species,  to  their  superiors,  a  1628  F.  GREVIL  i 
Life  of  Sidney _  (1652)  14  They,  .both  encourage,  and  shad- 
dow  the  conspiracies  of  ambitious  subalternes  to  their  false 
endes.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Subalterns^  inferiour 
Judges,  or  Officers.  1765  H.  WALPOLE  Otranto  (1886)  10 
The  art  of  the  author  is  very  observable  in  the  conduct  of 
the  subalterns.  1787  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Rom.  Real  Life 
II.  133  If  the  subalterns  of  the  law  once  seize  on  trie 
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1857  Eraser's  Mag.  LVI.  172  The  Indian  officer  has  to 
serve  a  long  subalternhood.  1861  Cornh.  blag.  Jan.  74 
James  Outram  soon  obtained  the  grand  reward  of  efficiency 
in  regimental  subalternship,  the  adjutancy  of  a  corps. 

t  Subaltern,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  med.L.  sub- 
alternare^  f.  subalternns  (see  prec.).  Cfc  OF. 
r^  trans.  To  subordinate. 
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ogist  reports  the  surveys  of  his  subalterns.  1885  '  MRS.  ALEX- 
ANDER    At  Bay  v,  The  chef de  la  s  ft  ret/  and  his  subaltern. 

2.  A  subaltern  officer  in  the  army. 

1690  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2616/3  T»e  Marquis  de  St.  George,., 
with  his  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Major,  10  Captains,  and  25 
Subalternes  are  arrived  here.  1760  Cant,  fy  Adv.  OJf.  Army 
77  A  Subaltern  will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  live  upon 
his  Pay,  and  support  the  Appearance  of  a  Gentleman.  1796 
MORSE  Amer.Gt'og.  I.  431  The  respective  companies  choose 
their  captain,  and  subalterns.  z8iz  Gen.  Regul.  Army  37 
No  Officer  shall  be  promoted  to  the  Rank  of  Captain,  until 
he  has  been  Three  Years  a  Subaltern.  1846  BROWNING 
Litria  \\\.  4  How  could  subalterns  like  myself  expect  Leisure 
or  leave  to  occupy  the  field? 

attrib.  1898  '.MERHIMAN'  Roden's  Corner  x,  Major  White 
had,  in  his  subaltern  days,  been  despatched  from  Gibraltar 
on  a  business  quest  into  the  interior  of  Spain. 

b.  subaltern's  butter,  the  fruit  of  Persea  gra- 
tissima  =  AVOCADO,  called  also  midshipman's 
butter;  subaltern's  luncheon  (see  quot.  1904). 

1829  MAKRYAT  Fr.  Mildntay  xviii,  Abbogada  pears  (better 
known  by  the  name  of  subaltern's  butter).  1904,4.  GRIFFITHS 
50  Yrs.  rublic  Serv.  50  The  traditional  Subaltern's  lun 
cheon  ' — '  a  glass  of  water  and  a  pull  at  the  waist  belt '. 

3.  Logic.   A  subaltern  proposition. 

1826  WHATELY  Logic  n.  ii.  §  3,  ist.  the  two  universals 
(A  and  K)  are  called  contraries  to  each  other ;  ad.  the  two 
particular,  (I  and  O)  subcontraries ;  3d.  A  and  I,  or  E  and 
O,  subalterns;  4th.  A  and  O,  or  E  and  I,  contradictories. 
S6id.t  Subalterns  differ  in  quantity  alone;  Contraries,  and 
also  Subcontraries,  in  quality  alone.  1870  JEVONS  Elem. 
Logic  ix.  78  Of  subalterns,  the  particular  is  true  if  the  uni 
versal  be  true. 

Hence  Strbalternhood,  «ship,  the  status  or 
period  of  service  of  a  subaltern. 


(•1400  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton)  I.  xxx.  (1859)  34  Al  other 
worldly  lawes  ben.  .subalterned  to  gods  lawe. 

t  Subalte-rnal,  a.  (**.)  Obs.  [a.  OF.  subal- 
ternal  (i5th  c.)  or  its  source  med.L.  *snbaUernaHs, 
f.  stibattermts  SUBALTERN  :  see  -AL.] 

1.  Subordinate,  inferior.     Const,  to. 

c  1400  Filgr.  Sowlf  (Caxton)  i.  xxx.  (1859)  33  Alle  other 
l.i  wes  ordeyned  of  man  be  not  subalternal  for  to  serue  the 
l.iwe  of  oure  lord.  1588  FRAUNCE  Lau'iers  Logike  \.  ii.  10  b, 
It  were  against,  .all  arte  to  jumpe  abruptly  from  the  highest 
and  most  generall  to  the  lowest  and  most  speciall,  without 
passing  by  the  subalternal.  1607  TOPSELL  four-/.  Beasts 
714  Sundry  Beastes  haue  not  onely  their  diuisions,  but  sub- 
deuisions,  into  subalternal  kinds.  1625  DARCIE  Annales  a  4, 
Those  subalternal  Deities  who,  for  putting  themselues  in 
lupiters  bedde,  were,  .metamorphosed  into  strange  shapes. 
1628  R.  HEATH  Discov.  Jesuit's  Coll.  (Camden)  29  They 
ncknowledg  subjection  to  a  foren  power,  and  have  setled 
a  government  amongst  themselves  subalternal  therunto. 
b.  sb.  A  subordinate. 

1673  MARVELL  Kek.  Transp.  it.  227,  1  am  not  at  all  doubt- 
ful  but  that  he  [the  Supreme  Magistrate]  may  punish  any 
such  transgression  in  his  Subalternals  and  Substitutes. 

2.  Succeeding  in  turn,  alternating. 

1588  J.  HARVEY  Disc.  Probl.  23  There  should  euery  7000 
yeere,  insue  a  certaine  subalternall  time.of  peaceable  calme- 
nes,  and  transitory  rest.  1657  Penit.  ConJ  v.  72  [74]  Where 
the  disease  is  sin,  the  remedy  confession  and  prayer;  the 
Physicians  and  Patients  subalternal. 

Sub  alternant  (sz>bolt5-inant).  Logic.  (More 
fieq.  in  L.  form.)  [ad.  mQd.L.su&a/fernanSf-ant-j 

pr.  pple.  of  subalternare  SUBALTERN  v."\  See  quots. 

1826  WHATELY  Logic  Index  (1827)  347  Subaltern  oppo 
sition,  is  between  a  Universal  and  a  Particular  of  the  same 
Quality.  Of  these,  the  Universal  is  the  SubaJternant,  and 
the  Particular  the  Subalternate.  1867  ATWATER  Logic  109 
Jneach  pair  of  these  the  Universal  is  called  the  Subalternans, 
the  Particular  the  Subalternate. 

Subalternate  (suboH^-in^,  a.  (sb.}  [ad. 
late  L.  subalterndtus  (subalternatnm  genus  in 
Boe  thins),  pa.  pple.oisuba^ernarei  see  SUBALTERN 
•v.  and  -ATE  2.]  A.  adj. 

1  1.  Subordinate,  inferior.  Also  const,  to  :  Sub 
ordinate  or  subservient  to.  Obs. 

1432-50  tr.  /figden  (Rolls)  III.X23.iiij.  principalle  realmes, 
..x.  other  realmes,  Subalternate  to  theyme.  1595  in  i2ik 
Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comnt.  App.  ix.  173  What  ministers 
of  state  and  subalternat  governors,  as  counsaile  and  magis 
trals.  1611  in  loth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comnt.  App.  i.  546 
In  putting  so  muche  difference  between  an  absolute  king 
and  a  Subalternate  Queen.  1638  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett. 
(vol.  II)  79  As  though  the  present  time,  were  but  Subalternate 
to  the  future.  1670  CLARKE  Nat.  Hist.  Nitre  51  Medicine 
being  a  Subalternate  Art  to  Philosophy.  1686  SPENCE  tr. 
Varillas'  House  of  Medicis  15  The  Enditement  was  drawn 
up  by  the  Subalternate  Judges.  1701  NORRIS  Ideal  World 
i.  ii.  104  So  only  the  Subalternate  sciences  suppose  their 
objects,  as  taking  them  from  the  superior  science  wherein 
they  are  proved.  1704  Phil,  Trans.  XXV.  1702  An  account 
of  the  several  kinds  of  Subalternate  Species  of  Plants.  1874 
in  Manning  Ess.  Relig.  fy  Lit.  111.317  Theology  is  a  science 
Subalternate  to  Revelation. 

•f  12.  Successive,  succeeding  by  turns.   Obs. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Subaltern  or  Subalternatt^ 
that  succeeds  by  turns. 

f  b.  Logic*   —  SUBALTERN  a.  i  b. 

1658  E.  PHILLIPS  Afyst.  Love  (1685)  285  The  Subalternate 
genus,  as  also  the  Subalternate  species,  is  that  which  is  the 
species  of  this,  but  the  genus  of  that. 

3.  [A  new  formation  from  SUB-  20  d  and  ALTER 
NATE  a.]  Nat*  Hist.  Alternate,  but  with  a  tendency 
to  become  opposite. 

1829  LOUDON  Encycl.  Plants  571  Leaves  pinnat[ifid]  :  seg- 
m[ents]  stalked  Subalternate.  1846  DAN'A  Zooph.  (1848)  655 
Polyps  few  and  at  distant  intervals  on  the  branches,  sub- 
alternate.  1851  MANTF.LL  Petrifactions  iii.  §  5.  309  The  sub- 
alternate  arrangement  and  reversed  position  of  the  upper 
and  lower  series  of  teeth. 

B.  sh.  Logic.  A  particular  proposition. 

1826,  1867  [see  SUBALTKRNANT]. 

Hence  f  Siibalte'rnately  adv.,  subordinately, 
successively. 

1606  B.  BARNES  Foure  Bks.  Offices  19  Subalternately  re- 
specting  the  purse.  1727  BAILEY  (vol.  11),  Subaltern  aidy^  .. 
successively. 

Suba'lternating,  ///.  a.  [f.  *  Subalternate 
vb.  (cf.  prec.)  +  -ING  2/|  Succeeding  by  turns  (1855 
in  Ogilvie  Suppl.). 

Subalternation  (sp-boUain^-Jan).  [ad.  med. 
L.  suhalternatio,  -onem,  n.  ol  action  f.  subalternare  : 
see  SUBALTERNATE.] 

f  1.  Subordination.    Obs. 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixxiii.  (1617)  397  Whereunto  it 
was  not  possible  they  could  concurre,  vnlesse  there  were  sub- 
alternation  betweene  them,  which  Subalternation  is  naturally 
grounded  vpon  inequalitie. 

t  2.  Succession  by  turn.  Obst 

1616  BULLOKAK  Rng.  Expos.)  Sitbalternatiotii  A  succeed 
ing  by  course.  1627  DONNE  Serin,  xliv.  (1640)  441  That  use 
of  Subalternation  in  the  service  of  God,  of  that,  which  we 
have  called  Antiphones,  and  Responsaries. 

3.  Logic.  The  relation  between  a  universal  and  a 
particular  of  the  same  quality  ;  the  opposition  which 


SUBAQUATIC. 

exists  between  propositions  alike  in  quality  but 

differing  in  quantity ;  also, ( an  immediate  inference 
from  a  universal  to  a  particular  under  it'  (Cent. 
Dict.\ 

1650  ELDERFIELD  Civ.  Right  Tythes  35  It  may  be. .need 
ful  to  consider  her  [the  law's]  several  species,  or  indeed  not 
so  much  their  contradiction,  as  Subalternation.  1677  GALE 
Crt.  Gentiles  Proem.  8  The  Relate  Affections  of  a  Proposi 
tion  are  Conversion,  Equipollence,  Subahernation,  and 
Opposition.  1697  tr.  Bitrgersdicius  his  Logic  i.  xxxii.  127 
By  Subalternation  we  express  our  Meaning  when  we  would 
signifie  that  one  Enunciation  is  subordinated  to  another, 
and  does  necessarily  follow  from  it.  1813-21  BENT  HAM  Onto, 
logy  Wks.  1843  VIII.  203  Subalternalion,  viz.  logical  sub- 
alternation,  opposition,  and  connexion,  or  the  relation  be- 
tween  cause  and  effect.  1864  BOWEN  Logic  vi.  155  But  of 
these  less  perfect  expressions  some  may  more  properly  be 
regarded  as  inferences  by  Subalternation.  1867  ATWATER 
Logic  116  This  is  U,  and  by  Subalternation  will  give  I  also. 

Subalternity  (sz?bolt5uniti).  [f.  SUBALTERN 
+  -ITY.  Cf.  F.  swaltermM.]  Subordinate  position. 

1620  T.  GRANGER  Dh>.  Logike  178  Which  respecteth  not 
suppartitions,  anatomical  diuisions,  or  subalternities  of 
members.  1773  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Mann  4  Nov.,  I  am 
sure  I  have  none  of  the  symptoms  but  the  age  and  the  sub 
alternity.  1831  SOUTHF.V  in  Q.  Rev.  XLV.  443  Christianity, 
they  say,  has  raised  the  sex  from  servitude,  but  has  con 
demned  them  to  subalteinity.  1850  tr.  Mazzinfs  Royalty 
fy  Reftubl,  Pref.  8  Redeeming  by  brilliant  peisonal  qualities 
the  vice  of  subalternity,  to  which  his  position  condemned  him. 

Subalternize  (s»'b§Itainaiz),  v.  rare.  [ad. 
F.  subalUniiser i  f.  suballerne  :  see  SUBAI.TEKK  a. 
and  -IZE.]  trans.  To  subordinate. 

1905  igth  Cent.  July  24  France  was  subaltern ised,  domes- 
ticated  everywhere;  she  suffered  her  greatest  interests  to 
be  subordinated  to  those  of  an  alien  Power.  «• 

t  Subalternly,  a.  Sc.  Law.  Obs.  [f.  SUBAL 
TERN  a.  +  -LY  2.]  By  subinfeuclation. 

1681  STAIR  Inst.  Law  Scot,  i.  xiii.  263  If  the  Lands.. be 
Disponed.  .by  the  Vassal  to  others  Subalternly  Infeft. 

Subanco'neal,  a.  Anat.  [See  SUB-  i  b  and 
next.]  Situated  beneath  the  anconeus. 

1891  Cent.  Diet.     1898  Syd.  Soc.  Lex, 

II  Subanconeus  (s^bsenk^nr^s).  Anat.  Also 
-aeus.  [mod.L.  (sc.  musculus},  f.  sub-  SUE-  i  d  + 
ancon  =  Gr.  dyiewv  elbow.]  A  small  muscle  arising 
from  the  triceps  and  humerus  above  the  elbow- 
joint  and  inserted  in  the  posterior  ligament  of  the 
elbow.  Hence  Sirbancone'ous  a. 

1848  Quain's  Anat.  (ed.  5)  I.  330  On  removing  the  triceps 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  humerus,  some  muscular  fibres 
will  be  found  connected  with  the  capsule  of  the  elbow-joint. 
Two  slips  extending  from  the  bone  above  the  fossa  for  the 
olecranon  to  the  capsule  have  been  described  as  distinct 
from  the  triceps,  under  the  namesub-anconaeus.  1887  Stick's 
Handbk.  Med.  Sci.  V.  45  Subanconeous  [muscle].  This 
consists  of  a  few  muscular  fibres. 

Suba'ngular,  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  subangnlaris  : 
see  SUB-  20  c  and  ANGULAR,]  Somewhat  or  slightly 
angular  ;  having  a  blunt  angle. 

1777  PENNANT  Brit.  Zool.  IV.  51  Ast[erias]  with  five  rays 
depressed  ;  broad  at  the  base ;  sub-angular.  1849  DANA 
Geol.  App.  i.  (1850)  685  Mesial  fold  large  and  subangular. 
1873  GKIKIE  Gt.  Ice  Age  xvi.  202  Sprinkled  with  loose  an 
gular  and  subangular  stones.  1894  Geol.  Mag.  Oct.  434 
Each  tubercle  gives  rise  to  three,  .subangular  ribs. 

So  Suba'ngled,  -a*n?ulate  ,d  adjs. 

1819  SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Contend.  423  Geometra..stri- 
gilata.  The  subangled  Wave.  1822  J.  PARKINSON  Oittl. 
Oryctol.  207  Turreted,  with  subangulated  keels.  Ibid.  210 
Whirls  round,  but  subangulate. 

Subapennine  (s^bse'penain),^.  (sb^}  Geol.  Also 
-appeni^n)ine.  [SuB-  12.]  Applied  to  a  series  of 
strata  of  Pliocene  age,  such  as  are  characteristic  of 
the  formation  of  the  flanks  of  the  Apennines  in 
Italy ;  belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  these  strata. 

1822  Edin.  Rev.  XXXVII.  50  Subappennine  alluvial  soils. 
1833  LVELL  Princ.  Geol.  III.  no  Throughout  a  great  part 
of  Italy,  where  the  marls  and  sands  ot  the  Subapennine 
hills  are  elevated  to  considerable  heights.  1851  RICHARDSON 
Geol.  viii.  248  The  Subapennine  beds  of  Piedmont.  1861 
P.  P.  CARPENTER  in  Rep.  Smithsonian  Instit.  1860, 159  The 
Subappenine  tertiaries  of  Piedmont. 

b.  sb.  pi.  The  geological  series  bearing  this 
name  ;  a  low  range  of  hills  skirting  the  slopes  of 
the  Apennines  in  Italy. 

1830  LVELL  rrinc.  Geol.  I.  137  notet  The  newest  tertiary 
strata  of  the  age  of  the  Subapennines.  1833  Ibid.  III.  155 
Brocchi,  the  first  Italian  geologist  who  described  this  newer 
group  in  detail,  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Subapennines. 

Suba'pical,  a.  Nat.  Hist.  [SuB-  i  b,  c,  n.] 
lieneath  or  near  the  apex  ;  nearly  apical. 

1846  DANA  Zooplu  (1848)  445  The  subapical  calicles  be- 
coming  very  small.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  78  Carpels 
hairy  with  an  eglandular  subapical  pit.  1913  Oxf.  Unit1. 
Gaz.  4  June  955  The  orange  subapical  bar  to  the  fore  wing. 

Su  oapOStO'lic,  a.  [SuB-  1 8.]  Belonging  to  or 
characteristic  of  the  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  immediately  following  that  of  the  apostles. 

1880  Encycl.  Brit.  XI.  854/2  The  history  of  the  apostolic 
and  subapostolic  ages.  1881  WESTCOTT  &  HORT  Grk.  N.  T. 
II.  296  Stray  relics  surviving  from  the  apostolic  or  sub- 
apostolic  age. 

t  Subaquagneous,rt.  Obs.  rare—  °.  [f.lateI*JM&* 
aqudneus  (SuB-  i  a,  aqua  water)  +  -ous.]  =  next,  i. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr. 

Subaq.ua 'tic,  £•     [Cf.  F.  subaquatique,] 

1.  [SuB- 1  a.]  =  SUBAQUEOUS  I.  Also,  pertaining 
to  plants  growing  under  water. 
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SUBBRACHIAN. 


1789  E.  DARWIN  BoL  Card.  II.  146  nottt  The  subaquatic 
leaves  of  this  plant..  are  cut  into  fine  divisions.  1800  — 
PkytoL  76  The  roots  of.  .  water-plants,  which  might  .  .  hecome 
articles  of  subaquatic  agriculture.  \%*&Blackw.  Mag.  XXIV. 
316  Subaquatic  paths  for  crossing  the  Nile.  1849  Sk.  Nat, 
Hist,,  Mammalia.  III.  in  Tearing  up  the  strong  -ft  bred 
vegetables  from  their  subaquatic  bed  by  means  of  its  tusks. 
1874  COUES  Birds  jV.  W.  1  1  Ability  to  progress  under  water 
.  .  by  a  sort  of  subaquatic  flying  and  scrambling. 

2.  [Sue-  20  c.]    Zool.  and  /to/.  Partly  aquatic. 

1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  I.  483  Subaquatic  plants, 
such  as  rushes.  1880  A.  R.  WALLACE  I  si.  Life  H.  xiii.  268 
The  large  number  of  allied  forms  [sc.  tortoises]  which  have 
aquatic  or  sub-aquatic  habits.  1889  —  Danvinism  29  A 
large  sub-aquatic  dock. 


Subaqueous    (szrfv'-kwfts),  a.     [f.   L.  type 

*$iibaqtieii$  :  see  SUB-  I  a.    Cf.  It.  subaqueo.] 

1.  Existing,  formed,  or  constructed  under  water. 
1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  28  Terrestrial  and  subaqueous  Plants. 

rtijn  KEN  Edmund  Poet.  Wks.  II.  26  As  if  sub-aqueous 
Fires..  Had  boil'd  the  Waves.  1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scot.  in. 
r77zt  33  In  some  places  are  vast  subaqueous  precipices.  1776 
—  Brit.  Zool.  I.  345  For  the  purpose  of  plunging  into  their 
subaqueous  winter  quarters.  1829  LANDOR  I  mag.  Conv. 
Wks.  1853  I.  573/1  That  dark  colour  which  subaqueous 
weeds  are  often  of.  1855  KINGSLEY  IVestiu.  Ho!  xxxii, 
Tarn  David,  one  of  those  strange  subaqueous  pebble-dykes. 
1862  TOUNSEND  Man.  Dates  s.  v.  Submarine  telegraph^  In 
1848  successful  subaqueous  telegraphs  were  laid  across  the 
Rhine.  1903  MYERS  Hum.  Pers.  I.  77  There  is  a  rush  up 
wards  as  of  a  subaqueous  spring. 

b.  Performed  or  taking  place  under  water  ; 
adapted  for  use  under  water. 

1774  A.  CAMPBELL  Lexiphanes  (ed.  4)  25,  I  risqued  a  sub 
aqueous  voyage.  1839  United  Service  Jriil.  June  189  Sub 
terraneous  or  subaqueous  explosions.  1847  BARHAM  Ingol. 
Leg.  Ser.  i.  Grey  Dolphin^  As  though  the  River  god  and 
Neptune  were  amusing  themselves  with  a  game  of  sub 
aqueous  battledore.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Aleck.,  Sub-aqueous 
Helmet^  a  diver's  head-dress,  supplied  with  air  by  pump 
from  above. 

C,  jocular.  That  constructs  works  under  water. 

1844  THACKERAY  Contrib.  to  Punch  Wks.  1898  VI.  83  It 
weds  the  tunnel  of  the  subaqueous  lirunel  with  the  mystic 
edifice  of  Cheops. 

2.  Below  the  sea-level,  nonce-use. 

1724  RAMSAY  Health  397  Ye  Dutch.  .You  scarce  dare 
sleep  in  your  subaqueous  bowers. 

3.  Reflected  as  if  in  depths  of  water. 

1798  W.  MAYOR  British  Tourists  V.  260  The  shelving 
hills,  .with  their  subaqueous  images  were  of  a  faint  grape- 
like  hue.  1843  WORDSW.  Prose  Wks.  (1876)  III.  167  These 
specks  of  snow  reflected  in  the  lake,  and  so  transferred,  as 
it  were,  to  the  subaqueous  sky. 

So  Suba-quean  a.  rare'1. 

178*  W.  STEVENSON  Hymn  to  Deify  19  Subaquean  mon 
sters  multiform  in  size. 

Subara  chnoid,  a.  (sb.}  Anat.  and  Path. 
[Sus-  i  b.]  Situated  or  taking  place  beneath  the 
arachnoid  membrane.  Also  sb.t  the  subarachnoid 
space  (between  the  arachnoid  membrane  and  the 
pia  mater). 

i839-47  Tcdd's  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  641/2  In  apoplexy  the 
blood  escapes  from  the  ventricle  into  the  sub-arachnoid 
space.  Ibid.  673/2  The  subarachnoid  fluid.  1843  R-  J- 
GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  Med,  ix.  97  Kxtensive  thickening  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  with  subarachnoid  effusion.  1893 
W.  R.  COWERS  Man.  Dis.  Nerv.  Syst.  (ed.  2)  II.  390  Sub- 
arachnoid  haemorrhage.  1896  Alibutt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  189 
The  perlvascular  lymphatic  sheaths  and  subarachnoid  are 
filled  with  fatty  products.  1903  HUGHES  &  KEITH  Mart, 
Pracf.  Bot.  HI.  305  To  this  subarachnoid  tissue  is  given  the 
name  of  Pia  mater. 

So  Su  barachnoi'dal,  -oi  dean  adjs. 

1844  HOBLYN  Diet.  Terms  Med.  (ed.  2)  293  Sufr-arachnot* 
dean  fluid)  an  abundant  serous  secretion,  situated  between 
the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater.  Sub-arachno'idean  sfacet 
the  space  between  the  arachnoid  and  the  spinal  cord.  1871 
W.  A.  HAMMOND  Dis.  Nerv.  Syst.  51  Sub-arachnoidean 
effusion.  1876  tr.  I  Vaguer  s  Gen.  Pathot.  229  Thesub-arach. 
noidal  connective-tissue  bands  and  meshes. 

Subarbis,  obs.  pi.  SUBURB. 

Sub  -arch.  Archit.  [Sufi-  3,  5b.]  A  sub 
sidiary  or  secondary  arch;  one  of  two  or  more 
arches  grouped  in  a  larger  arch  ;  the  lowest 
member  in  an  arch  of  two  or  more  '  orders  '. 

1833  R-  WILLIS  Archit.  Mid.  Ages  vii.  91  The  square  body 
of  the  pier  sustains  the  pier  arches,  while  its  lateral  half 
shafts  are  appropriated  to  the  sub-arches.  1849  PARKER 
Introd*  Gothic  Archit,  iii,  133  Three  or  more  lancet-lights 
under  one  arch,  the  points  of  the  sub-arches  touching  the 
enclosing  arch.  1879  Casselfs  Techn.  Educ.  III.  40  The 
first  of  the  three  orders,  or  '  sub-arch'. 

Subarctic,  a.  (*£.)  [Sus-  lab.]  Nearly 
arctic  ;  somewhat  south  of  the  arctic  circle  or 
regions  ;  belonging  to  such  a  region.  Also  sb.  pl.t 
subarctic  regions. 

1854  H.  MILLER  Sch.  fy  ScJiw.  (1858)  460  When  sub-arctic 
molluscs  lived  in  her  [sc.  Scotland's]  sounds  and  bays.  1875 
CROLL  Clint.  $  Time  xv.  236  As  the  ice  began  to  accumu 
late  during  the  cold  periods  in  subarctic  and  temperate 
regions.  1894  STEVENSON  Across  the  Plains  vi.  204  It  was 
still  broad  day  in  our  subarctic  latitude  [in  Caithness].  1898 
J.  W.  TYRRELL  (title)  Across  the  Sub-Arctics  of  Canada. 

Suba  rcuate,  a.  Nat.  Hist.  [SUB-  20  c.] 
Somewhat  arcuate  or  bowed. 

1819  SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Compend.  87  Thumb  subarcuate. 
1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  471  Branches  ..  subarcuate. 

Suba-rcuated,  a. 

1.  [Sufi-  20  c.]     Nat.  Sftst.    =  prec. 

1777  PENNANT  Brit.  Zool.  IV.  71  Sofen  Pellucidus..sub. 
arcuated  and  sub-oval. 


2.  [f.  next.]  Archit.  Having  two  or  more  sub 
ordinate  arches  under  a  main  arch. 

1881  PARKER  ABC  Gothic  Archit.  195  The  mullions  are 
carried  up  to  the  architrave,  and  the  side  lights  only  are 
sub-arcuated.  1886  WILLIS  &  CLARK  Cambridge  \.  582  Each 
of  the  three  main  divisions  of  the  window  is  sub-arcuated. 

Su  barcua'tion.  Archit.  [Sun- 2.]  The  con 
struction  of  two  or  more  subordinate  arches  under 
a  main  arch  ;  the  system  of  arches  so  constructed. 

1845  J.  INGRAM  in  Builder  111.465/2  The  principle  of  sub- 
arcuation ;  that  is  the  mode  of  constructing  two  inferior 
and  subordinate  arches  under  the  third  or  main  arch,  a  1878 
SIK  G.  SCOTT  Lect.  Archit.  (1879)  II.  112  The  round  pillar 
ba>  lateral  shafts  to  carry  the  sub-arcuation, 

II  Subarmale  (s0baim£-lt*).  [L.,  neut.  of  sub- 
armaliS)  f.  sub-  SUB-  i  a.  +  arma  AKMS  :  see  -AL. 
Cf.  F.  subarmale.']  A  coarse  coat  worn  to  protect 
the  body  from  the  pressure  of  the  cuirass. 

18*5  FOSBROKE  Encycl.  Antiq.  I.  784  The  gambeson  or 
wambais,  or  subarmale.  1849  fj  AS.  GKAST]  Mem.  KirkaLiy 
x.  07  The  constable  received  a  bullet  through  his  steel 
cuisses  and  subarmale. 

Subarrhation  (si?bar#'Jan),  Also  -arration. 
[ad.  med.L.  subarr(h}dtiot  -onetn,  n.  of  action  f. 
subarr(h}arc,  f.  sub-  SUB-  T  g  +  arr\/i  a  pledge.] 
An  ancient  form  of  betrothal  in  which  pledges  in  the 
form  of  money,  rings,  etc.  were  bestowed  by  the 
man  upon  the  woman. 

a  1623  SWINBURNE  Treat,  Sgousals  (i6S6)  207  Fora-much 
as  Subarration,  that  is  the  giving  and  receiving  of  a  King, 
is  a  Sign  of  all  others,  most  usual  in  SpousaU  and  -Matri 
monial  Contracts.  1710  WHEATLV  fik.  Com,  i'rayerx.  §5. 
1839  PALMER  Orig.  Liturg.  II.  211  Subarrhation. 

II  Subashi  ^s«ba-Ji>.  Forms:  6  subbassi,  6-7 
subassi,  7  subashie,-sha,  subbashaw,-bassawe, 
-bass  a,  sou-bashi,  sous-basha,  8  sous-bachi, 
9  soo-bashee,  subasche,  subashi.  [Turkish 
if*\)f*  snbdshi  and  ^\^m^o  fftbiis/iT,  f.  yt>  pit 
water  +  (_fl>>,  bash  head,  chief.  ^Some  of  the  Eng. 
forms  indicate  an  attempt  to  analyse  the  word  as 
SUB-  6  + BASHAW.)]  A  Turkish  official  in  com 
mand  of  a  district  or  village  ;  a  'police  magistrate 
under  the  timariot  system  '  (Redhouse). 

1599  HAKLUYT  I'oy.  II.  r.  106  Vu  Suba>.si,  &  the  Mcniwe, 
with  the  Padre  guardian.  Ibid,  292  The  Adinirall. .  ap- 
pointeth  the  Subbassas.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614) 
302  The  Cadi  and  Subassi,  if  they  finde  any  shops  open,  or 
any  body  eating  in  the  day,  set  him  on  an  Asse  backwards. 
1615  SANDYS  Trav.  63  The  Subashie  is  as  the  Constable  of 
a  Citie,  both  to  search  out  and  punish  offences.  1632  LTTH- 
GOW  Trav.  iv.  136  In  this  Prison,  are  Bassawes,  and  Sub- 
bassawes  imprisoned.  1687  Sous-basha  [see  Sous-].  1688 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2336/5  The  Sub-Bassa  of  this  City.  1718 
OZELL  tr.  Tournefort's  Voy.  II.  279,  I  promis'd  them  to  pay 
the  Tax  for  them,  if  the  Sous-Bachi  shou'd  demand  it.  1819 
T.  HOPE  Anast.  (1820)  II.  377  A  Tchawoosh.  .summoned 
me  before  the  Soo-bashee.  1823-4  Encycl.  J\fetrop.  (1845) 
XV.  509  A  Jeri-bashi  (Captain),  Jeri-sureji  (Corporah,  and 
Subashi  (Sergeant).. who  have  particular  lauds  assigned  to 
them  on  which  they  are  obliged  to  reside.  1847  MRS-  A. 
K.KRK  tr.  Rankcs  Hist.  Servia  1 1 5  In  the  villages,  Subasches 
appeared  as  executors  of  the  judicial  and  magisterial  power. 

Subastri/ngent,  a.  and  sb*     [SUB-  20  b.] 

A.  adj.  Somewhat  astringent. 

1694  SALMON  Bate's  Dispens.  (1713)  99/2  The  Spirit  of 
Mint,..stomachick,  cephnlick,.  .and  subastritigent.  1719 
QUINCY  Lex.  Physico-Med.  (1722)  40  A  soft,  healing,  sub- 
astringent  Balsamick.  1788  Phil.  Trans.  LXXX.  280  It 
had  a  slight  saline,  sub-astringent  taste.  1887  MOLONEY 
Forestry  II-'.  Afr.  304  The  plant  yields  a  sub-astringent  gum. 

B.  sb.  A  sub-astringent  substance. 

1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  208  All  the  plants  of  this  tribe 
are  mild  subastr  in  gents  and  vulneraries. 

Su'b-atom.  Chem.  [Si'B-  7.]  A  constituent 
part  of  an  atom. 

1880  CLE.MINSHAW  IVurtJ  Atomic  Theory  51  A  primordial 
matter,  the  sub-atoms  of  which  were  grouped  in  different 
numbers  to  form  the  chemical  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  the 
various  simple  bodies.  1904  A.  J.  BALFOUU  Reft.  Xew  Th. 
Matter  g  There  are  those,  .who  think  that  the  elementary 
atom  of  the  chemist . .  is  but  a  connected  system  of  monads 
or  sub-atoms. 

Hence  Snbato'znic  \i. 

1903  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  385  Sub-atomic  physics.  1905 
Athen&um  27  May  66 1  Experiments  have  been  made  with 
sub-atomic  particles  from  one  or  other  of  these  sources. 

Sub  and  (s£b9*d),  v.  Gram.  rare.  [ad.  late  L. 
subaudire  (tr.  Gr.  vvaxovtiv  ,  f.  sub-  SOB-  .24  + 
audirc  to  hear.]  trans.  To  supply  mentally  or 
'understand*  (a  word  or  words)  to  complete  the 
sense  or  the  construction.'  1864  in  WEBSTER. 

Subaudition  (stfb^di'Jan).  [ad.  L.  subaudi- 
tiot  -onem*  n.  of  action  f,  subaudire  (see  prec.).  Cf. 
K.  subaudition^ 

t  L  Hearing  a  little.    Obs.  rare'0. 

1658  PHILLIPS. 

2.  Chiefly  Gram.  The  act  of  mentally  supplying 
something  that  is  not  expressed;  something  that  is 
mentally  supplied  or  understood ;  implied  or  under 
stood  meaning. 

1798  TOOKE  Purify  n.  (1805)  17  If  it  must  have  a  name,  it 
should  rather  be  called  subaudition  than  abstraction. 
Ibid.  121  Bond  Band  Bound— however  spelled,  and  with 
whatever  subaudition  applied,  is  still  one  and  the  same 
word.  1839  Neiv  Monthly  Jf<ig.  LVI.  455  There  is  a  sub 
audition  of  so  many  Jfs.  1859  TRENCH  Study  of  Words 
\  (ed.  9)  in.  87  'Policeman1  has  no  evil  subaudition.  1859 


THACKERAY  yirgin.]\x,  Taking  the  business-  part  for  granted, 
and  leaving  it  as  it  were  for  subaudition.  1905  Sat.  Ktv. 
ii  Mar.  311  A  glorified  subaudition  of  social  compact  lay 
also  behind  the  Tudor  despotism. 

II  Bubaudltm? (srbgdai-t&i).  [L.  =Mt  is  under 
stood  ',  3rd  pers.  sing,  prt-s.  inch  pus-;,  of  subaudire 
to  SUBAUJX]  •=  prec.  2.  Phr.  In  a  subanditnr  :  by 
implication. 

1803  BEDooiis  Hygeia  xr.  95  It  will  not  pass  like  a  sub- 
andititr  in  grammar.  1880  (.'ontfuip.  AVr.  Feb.  -'56  Our 
fiction. -is  as  much  occupied,  though  in  a  subauditur,  with 
the  skeleton  in  the  cupboard  uf  it.uly  life  as  [ei<..].  1885 
J.  MAKTINK.U;  Types  Lth.  Th.  I.  i.  ii.  (1886)  313  You  cannut 
tack  on  the  word  '  mode-, '  i  in  mediately  to  'substance'  with 
out  a  subauditur  of  attribute. 

Suba-xillary,  a.  (*&.'   [Sun-  i  b,  c.] 

1.  Zool.    Situated  beneath  the  axilla;    (  rnith.  ^ 
AXILLARY,     b.  sb.  pi.   Axillaiy  feathers  or  \\in^- 
covcrts  {Ct'tif.  Ditt.}. 

1769  BANCROFT GWa«a  3-4  Together  \\-ith  an  ini!,.- 
and  tumefaction  of  the  lymphatic  Mihaxilhir)  ^l.nui-.      1776 
PKSNAST  /inf.  Zool.  II.  421  'I  he  subaxillary  feathers  [of 
the  eared  grebe]. 

2.  Bot.   Jkneath  the  axil  or  the  angle  made  by  a 
branch  with  the  stem  or  a  leaf  with  the  bi;ii:ch. 

a  1802  E.  iMkiviN  vWcWur  iS^o  ^2).  1857  A.  (_JKAV  First 
/.ess.  Dot.  (i£66)  232. 

t  Sub-bailiff,  -baily.  Obs.   [a.  Al .      OK 

>itf>  n  ^lillif,  -balij^i.  sont/i-''<;i!y  s.  v.  Sm-jn--  = 
med.L.  su/>/>aI/ivits  :  see  Suu-  6  and  li.vii.iFi .]  An 
under- bail  iff. 

14..  Custi'H:s  of  Maiton  in  Surict:s  .M/'sc.  fi;yj)  51  The 
Balyffes  or  Subbalj  fk-.s  of  (-u  saiil  llm  g.i.:<-.  1456  < 
Lett  A'Xr.  (iQoS)  293  To  take  siitttc  uf  tht-ire  MiJitjaiLif  and 
otficers.  [bid.  322  Ihu  subbuyll>  and  Constable.  1757  in 
Picton  L'focl  MIMIC.  Rev.  (iSS6)  II.  149  Ihe  election  of 
sub-bailiffs. 

Hence  t  Subbailiwick,  the  oflice  or  jurisdiction 
of  an  under-bailiff. 

1452  C<n>.  Ld't  Bk.  (1908)  274  ^'t;  shall  not  set  eny  of  >our 
subbayliwikkes  to  eny  certeyn  fum. 

Subbarbes,  -ardes,  obs.  \\.  Suuriiu. 
Sub-ba'Sal,^.    [SUB-  i  b,  i  J.]   .^ituntul  near  or 

below  the  base  of  a  part  or  or:;au.  AUoj^.,  a  sub- 
basal  plate  l'ii)il?s  Standard  J>ict.  1^9^  . 

1848  /V(v.  /.V»7c.  Aa.'.  Club  II.  vi.  -76  Xu-t.iU  Mib-hasiil. 
1870  HOOKER  StiuL  /•/•  >  <i  172  ('-jriiu^  sanguinea.  .lateral 
nerves  subba^al.  1902  />-,'c.  Zooi.  Soc.  I.  48  'I  he  ba^al  aiea 
of  these  win.iz^  irruraltd  with  pc.ul-grey  indicating  two 
\a^ue  -ubl'asal  bands. 

Sub-base. 

1.  [Sun    ?,.J    a.  Archit.   Tlie  lowest  part  of   a 
base  which  is  divided  horizontally. 

1826  I>KirroN  E.vctcr  >,i   A  charge  of  5/.  6s.  &t/.  foi  four 
Columns,  with  base>,  sub-bases,  and  capitals.      1851    I'l  (.IN 
Chancel  ScrYgtts  29    ['Ihe  scretn]  of  S.    Mark   (\ 
open  above  the  huba.se  [.>.•<  ]. 

b.  Abase  placed  under  the  bottom  of  a  machine  or 
other  apparatus  to  raise  it  higher  from  the  ground. 
1904  EL\ir.  A'i7'.  24  >-L-pi.  409  Tiie  whole  turbine. .being 
mounted  on  a  sub-ba;.e. 

2.  [Sun-  5  b.J  A  secondary  base. 

1903  S<.i£iuc<)  Oct.  47 1.'  Mr.  Pe;iiy.  .will,  .after  establi-hini; 
a  sub-base  there,  force  his  way  northward  to  the  northern 
shore  of  Grant  Land. 

SubbaslUOllt.  Sc.  Obs.  [a.  i)V.s0H{>',sit/'- 
bassemt'n£(\\\Qi\.V.  soithasscincnt  ,  app.  f.  soubasse."\ 
Thi-  valance  (of  a  bul  . 

1539  Inv.  Ki>y.  ll'atdritt'c  (18151  45  I'">-'ur  grete  beddis  viz. 
anc  of  grene.  .with  ane  Mibi-asniuiit  of  grenu  velvet  t. 

Subber(rje)s,  oi  s.  I'i.  pi.  of  Sum  KU. 

Subbing  :  see  SUB  v. 

t  Sub-bois.  Obs.  [AK  subbois  -  Law-Latin 
sitbbostus,  f.  sub-  SUB-  $  +  d0scus  wood.  (Mod.K. 
has  sous-1/ois ;  cf.  south  bois  s.  v.  SOUTH-  2.)] 
=  UM>EBWOOD. 

1677  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recreat.  (ed.  2)  15  Of  Sub-! 
for  Urowse  and  Food  of  the  Game,  and  for  Shelter  and  De 
fence  ;  as  Maples,  &c.      Some  fur  Urowse  and  Defem 
Bircb,  Sallow,  Willow.     1706  [see  nuth-bvis  s.  v.  Sotiii-:'|. 
1708  Les  Tcrmes  delaLey^K)  Syfoa  cantMa..i&  also  called 
Subboys  or  Coppice  Wood. 

Subborn,  obs.  form  of  SUBORN. 

t  Subbosco.  Obs.  Also  subosco.  [f.  SUB-  $  + 
It.  bosco  wood.]  A  jocular  word  for :  1  he  hair 
that  grows  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  face. 

1579  G.  HARVEY  L<-tt<:r-i>k.  (Camden)  61  The  clippings  of 
your  thrishonorable  BVttKbyoM  anil  subboscoes.  1654 
GAYTON  Fleas,  Notes  n.  iii.  42  The  boscos,  and  iiibuscos 
(I  mean,)  the  dulapes  and  the  jawy  part  of  the  face. 

Subbl'a  chial,  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  subbrachi(Mis\ 
see  SUB-  i  b  and  HBACHIAL.] 

1.  Ichth.  Situated  under  or  near  the  pectoral  fins ; 
(of  a  fish)  having  the  ventral  fins  so  situated. 

1836  Partingtons  Brit.  Cycl.  Nat.  Hist.  1 1.  556/2  Ctnioidx. 
.  .A  family  of  soft-tinned  fishes  with  sub-brachial  fm>.  1840 
Cut'iers  Anitn.  Kingd.  324  Ec/ittuis.  This  genus,  like 
Pleuronectes,  might  form  a  distinct  family  of  Sub-brathiul 
Malacopterygii. 

2.  Under  the  pectoral  muscles. 
1898  ^ytt.  Soc.  Lex. 

3.  Beneath  the  brachium  (in  cerebral  anatomy). 
1913  DORI  AND  .!/(•-/.  Diet.  (ed.  7). 

Subbra  chian,  a.  and  sb.  Ichlh.  [As  prec.  + 
-AN.]  A.  adj.  «=  prec.  I.  B.  sb.  A  stibbrachiatc 
fish;  one  of  the  Stibbtathiatt  (formerly  -a/a). 

1841  HRANDC /?(<;/.  6'tr.,  etc.  1183  SuMrac/tiaMs,  the  name 
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SUB-BRANCH. 

of  the  order  of  Malacopterygious  fishes  comprising  those 
which  have  the  ventral  fins  situated  either  immediately  be- 
neath  and  between,  or  a  little  in  front  or  behind  the  pectoral 
fins,  a  1843  in  EncycL  Metrop.  (1845)  VII.  203/2  The  Fish 
is  designated  Jugular  or  Subbrachian  when  the  ventral  fins 
are  immediately  beneath  the  pectoral  and  connected  with 
their  girdle,  as  the  Cod. 

So  Subbra  chiate  [mod.L.  subbrachiatus\* 
1859  MAYNE  Expos.  L?x.t  Snbbrachiatits, . . subbrachiate. 
Su  b-branch.,  sb.     [Sus-   7.]     A  subdivision 
of  a  branch  (in  any  sense). 

1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  iv.  124  In  our  diagram,  this  is 
indicated  by  the  broken  lines,  beneath  the  capital  letters, 
converging  in  sub-branches  downwards  towards  a  single 
point.  1875  JEVONS  Money  xx.  258  The  National  Bank  of 
Ireland  has  about  114  branches  and  sub-branches. 
So  Su'b-brauch  z>.,  Sivb-branched///.  a, 
1676  GREW  Anat.  Plants  Lect,  iv.  (1682)  266  Sprigs  made 
up  of  four  chief  Branches  standing  crosswise,  and  those 
subbranched.  1857  DARWIN  in  Life  ,5-  Lett.  (1887)  II.  125 
Species.. always  seem  to  branch  and  sub-branch  like  a  tree 
from  a  common  trunk. 

Su'b-brigadieT.  [SUB-  6.  Cf.  F.  sous-briga- 
dier*\  Formerly,  an  officer  in  the  Horse  Guards 
with  the  rank  of  a  cornet. 

1684  E.  CHAMBERLAYNE  Angl.  Nolitia  (ed.  15)  i.  200  Sub- 
Corporals,  or  Sub-Brigadiers.  \T$Gcntl.  Mag.  VIII.  109/2 
Mr  Rastall,— Eldest  Sub-brigadier  of  the  first  Troop  of 
Horse-guards,  in  room  of  Capt.  Prew  deed.  1802  JAMES 
Milit.  Diet.  1852  BURN  Xaval  fy  Milit.  Diet,  (1863),  i"«£- 
brigadier,  (second  corporal  of  cavalry). 

Su  bcartila  ginous,  a. 

1.  [SuB-  20  b.J     Somewhat,   partly,  or  incom 
pletely  cartilaginous. 

154*  COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest.  Cyrurg.  E  iv,  The  sub- 
cart  ylagy  nous  [substance  of  the  nose ;  orig.  L./ary  cart  Hag j- 
tiosa]  is  dowble  one  outwarde  that  maketh  the  typ  of  the  noae 
and  the  other  inwarde  deuydcth  the  nosethyrlles.  1787  tr. 
Linmeus'  Finn.  Plants  487  The  Fruit  is  a  tongue  pedicel'd, 
slender,  subcartilaginous.  1833-6  Todtfs  Cycl.  Anat.  I. 
37/1  Body  ..gelatinous,  supported  by  an  internal,  solid, 
subcartilaginous  body.  1887  W.  PHILLIPS  Brit.Discomycetes 
42  Pe/izx.. differs,  .from  Bulgaria;  by  not  being.. subcar 
tilaginous. 

2.  [SuB-    i  b.]      Lying    beneath   the   cartilage ; 
hypochondrial. 

1775  ASH,  SubcartilagenoitS)  lying  under  the  gristles. 
So  Subcartilagl-neous  a.  rare"0,    [late  L.  sub- 
cartilaginous]  =  sense  2  above. 
1727  BAILEY  (vol.  \\),Sul'cartilagincot{s,uu<lvc  the  Gristles. 

Subcau'dal,  a.  (sb.}  [SUB-  i  b,  n,  20  d.] 
Situated  under  or  near  the  tail ;  not  quite  or  almost 
caudal,  b.  sb.  A  subcaudal  part ;  esp.  a  snbcaudal 
plate  in  a  serpent. 

1777  PENNANT  Brit.  Zool.  IV.  16  The  sub-caudal  fins.  1841 
Penny  Cycl.  XIX.  404  2  All  serpents  which  have  abdominal 
scuta  and  subcaudal  scales.  1877  COUES  Fur-Bearing  Aniin. 
i.  1 6  In  the  Badgers,  .a  particular  subcaudal  pouch,  .which 
produces  a  peculiar  liquid.  1899  Proc.Zool*  Soc.  671  The 
anterior  subcaudalb  are  purplish  grey. 

Subcele'Stial,  a.  and  sb.  [SuB-  i  a.  Cf. 
OF.  souscelestc.']  A.  adj.  Situated  or  existing 
beneath  or  below  the  heavens  ;  rare  in  literal  sense  ; 
chieMy  transf.  Terrestrial,  mundane,  sublunary. 

1561  EDEN  Arte  Namg.  \.  v.  7  b,  The  Emperial  heauen, 
conteyneth  three.. ///VrfirM/aj, .  .the  fyrste.  .called  super- 
celestiall.  ..The  second  is  called  CeIestiall...The  thyrde 
called  Subcelestiall,  conteyneth  Virtutes,  Archangels  and 
Angels.  1627  HAKEWILL  Apol.  (1630)  45  All  subcelestiall 
bodies,  .consist  of  matter  and  forme.  1661  GLANVILL  Van, 
Dogiit.  4  The  most  refined  glories  of  subccelestial  excellen 
cies  are  but  more  faint  resemblances  of  these.  1678  CUD- 
WORTH  Inttll.  Syst.  i,  iv.  §  32.  497  The  Dii  Consente$t  were 
understood  by  Apuleius  neither  to  be  Celestial  nor  Sub- 
celestial  Bodies,  but  a  certain  higher  Nature  perceptible 
only  to  our  Minds.  1741-70  ELIZ.  CAKTER  Lett.  (1808)  35 
Whether  Mrs.  Montagu  may  not  be  delighting  herself  with 
a  tour  through  the  coal  mines,  and  have  lost  all  remembrance 
of  her  subcelestial  friends.  19x1  WKBSTER,  Subcelestial^.. 
Astron.)  exactly  beneath  the  zenith. 
B.  sb.  A  subcelestial  being. 

1652  BENLOWES  Tluoph.  Pref.,  Sub-coelestials,  or  Sublu- 
naries  have  their  Assignment  in  the  lowest  Portion  of  the 
Universe.  1708  H.  DODWELL  Expl.  Dial.  Justin  61  Speak- 
ing  of  the  Difference  between  the  Ccelestials  and  Subcceles- 
tials,  he  makes  their  Life  to  be  a  Death  to  us,  and  our  Life 
to  be  a  Death  to  them. 

t  Snbce  llarer.   Obs.  [f.  SUB-  6  +  CELLARER, 

after  med.L.  subccll(er}arius >  or  obs.F.  soitbscel- 
lerier.  Cf.  ME.  sowcelerere  s.  v.  Sous-,  sowthselerer 
s.  v.  SOUTH- 2.]  An  under-cellarer  in  a  convent. 

c  1475  Pict.  yoc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  780/23  Hie  subselarius^ 
a  subselerer.  c  170*  in  Cath.  Kec.  Soc.  Publ.  IX.  374  She 
was  impluyed-.assubcellerere;  M™  of  Novices,  Conseler, 
and  ward-robe. 

Subce  utral,  a. 

1.  [SuB-  11,  20  d.]     Nearly  or  not  quite  central; 
near  or  close  to  the  centre. 

1822  J.  PARKINSON  Out/.  Oryctol.  124  The  mouth  beneath, 
subcentral.  1836  Penny  Cycl.  V.  313/2  Fissure  of  adhesion 
in  the  lower  valve  subcentral.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora 
461  Asplenium  Trichomanes.  .midrib  subcentral. 

2.  [SuB-  i  a.]    Being  under  the  centre. 
1828-32  in  WEBSTER. 

3.  [SuB-  i  b.]    Anat.  Beneath  the  central  sulcus 
of  the  brain;  beneath  the  centrum  of  a  vertebra. 

1882  Qnaln's  Elent.  Anat.  (ed.  9)  I.  23  The  precentral  or 
subcentral  parts  or  hypapophyses.  1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  fifed. 
Diet.,  Subcentral  arch,  haemal  arch.  1901  Ainer.  Antkro. 
fologist  (N.S.)  III.  461  The  bubceiitral  t>ulci  of  Eberstaller. 
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Hence  Svtbce1  utrally  adv.,  under  or  near  the  centre 
or  centrum.  Also  Snbce -ntrical  a.  =  t  above. 

1824  Du  Bois  Lamarck's  Arrangem.  302  The  interior  [of 
the  Orthocera]  is  divided  into  many  cells,  transversely  sepa 
rated  by  septa,  which  are  traversed  by  a  subcentrical  syphon. 
1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  12  Several  of  the  anterior., 
vertebra?,  have  low  hypapophysial  ridges  developed  sub- 
centrally.  1871  H.  A.  NICHOLSON  Palxont.  173  A  pair  of 
large  compound  eyes  placed  marginally  or  subcentrally. 

t  Subee-rnicle.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  subcerni- 
culuin :  see  SDB-  5  b  and  CEBNICLE.]  ?  A  small  sieve. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Rcntiu's  Disp.  484  Sieves  made  of  Horses 
hairs.. called  seraceous  subcirnicles. 

Subcesive,  obs.  variant  of  SUBSECIVE. 

Su-bcha-nter.  [f.  SUB-  6  +  CHANTER.  Cf.OF. 
sou^bjChantre,  F.  sous-chantre."]  A  precentor's 
deputy,  succentor;  now,  a  vicar  choral  or  lay-clerk 
of  a  cathedral,  who  assists  in  chanting  the  litany. 

The  title  is  retained  in  York  and  Lichfield  cathedrals. 

1515  in  W.  Fraser  Sutherland  Bk.  (1892)  III.  60  Schir 
William  Nory,  subchantour  of  Murray.  1546  Yks.  Cliantry 
Snrv.  (Surtees)  II.  438  Denis  Heckylton,  subchaunter  there. 
a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie) Chron.SfOt.  I.  200 The . . chanter 
and  subchanter  witht  all  kynd  of  wther  offieceis  pertaining 
to  ane  colledge.  1637  GILLESPIE  Eng.  Pop.  Cerctn.  m.  viii. 
161  Deanes,  Vice-Deans,. . Sub-deacons,. -Chantours,  Sub- 
chantours.  1703  II.  MARTIN  Deter.  W.  /si.  Scot.  362  A  Sub- 
Chanter,  who  was  bound  to  play  on  the  Organs  each  Lords 
Day,  and  Festivals.  1823  (title)  Expository  Discourses,  by 
the  late  Rev.  Win.  Richardson,  Subchanter  of  York  Cathe 
dral.  1876  J.  GRANT  Burgh  Sell.  Scat.  \.  19  There  are  four 
principal  persons  in  that  cathedral  [sc.  Sarum],  namely,  the 
dean,  chanter,  chancellor,  treasurer,  besides  a  subdean  and 
subchanter.  1898  Daily  AVrus  i  Apr.  7/6  Sub-chanter  and 
priest  vicar  of  Lichfield  Cathedral, 

transf.  a  1618  J.  DAVIES  Wittes  Pilgr.  (1878)  32/2  That 
Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  which  They  crie  That  are  Sub-chaunters 
of  Heau'ns  Hermony. 

Hence  f  Subcha-ntership,  f  Snbcha'ntress. 

14. .  Rule  Syon  Moiiast.  xiii.  in  Collectanea  Topogr.  III. 
(1836)  31  The  chauntres  and  sub-chauntresses,  the  sexteyne 
and  undersexteyne.  1546  Ykt.  Chantry  Sum.  (Surtees) 
II.  439  For  his  subchauntershipe,  ij5. 

Strbcharge.    [Sus-  5  b,  c.] 

1 1.  A  second  dish  or  course.     Alsoyf^.  Sc.  Obs. 

c  1480  HENRYSON  Mar.  Fab.  n.  ( Town  ty  C.  Mouse)  xviii, 
Till  eik  thair  cheir  ane  subcharge  furth  scho  brocht,  Ane 
plait  of  grottis  [etc.].  Ibid,  xxvii,  The  subcharge  of  thy 
seruice  is  hot  sair.  1513  DOUGLAS  jfcneid  xiii.  ix.  118  All 
ar  expert,  eftir  new  manage,  On  the  first  nycht  quhat  suld 
be  the  subcharge. 

2.  .Subordinate  charge. 

1900  Century  .lAsf.  Feb.  503/2,  I  have  seen  M.  Clemen- 
ceau  as  storm-fiend-in-chief,  and  M.  Clovis  Hugues  in  sub- 
charge  of  the  Cave  of  the  Winds. 

Subchela.  [f.  SUB- 22  +  CHELA,  i.]  A  form  of 
chela  characteristic  of  certain  crustaceans,  in  which 
the  terminal  segment  is  bent  back  upon  the  next. 

Subchelate,  «.  a.  [SUB-  20  c.]  Imperfectly 
chelate.  b.  [f.  prec.]  Having  a  subchela. 

1852  DANA  Crust.  II.  802  Four  anterior  legs  subchelate. 
1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  /fir.  Aniin.  vi.  272  Corycxns  has.. 
subchelate  antennae,  and  a  rudimentary  abdomen.  1893 
STEBBING  Crmt.  45  The  limb  is.. said  to  be  subchelate,  the 
claw  being  in  that  case  partial. 

Subche-liform,  a.   [SDB-  20  c.]  =  prec.  a. 

1835-6  Toad's  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  762/1  In  the  first  instance 
these  instruments  are  denominated  subcheliform  claws,  in 
the  second  chelae  simply,  or  cheliform  claws.  1856  W. 
CLARKE  Van  dcr  Hocven's  Zool.  I.  649  First  and  second 
pairs  of  feet  terminated  by  a  large  moveable  hook,  sub 
cheliform. 

Subchet,  'i  error  for  SUBCHARGE. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixvii.  19  Of  quhais  subchettis  [v.r. 
surcharge]  sour  is  the  sals. 

t  Subciueri'tious,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  siibcinerl- 
cius,  var.  siiccinericius :  see  SUB-  and  CINEHITIOUS.] 

1.  [SuB-  i  a.]     Baked  under  ashes.  rare~°. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr. 

2.  [SuB-  20  a.]  Somewhat  ash-coloured,  greyish. 
Hence  Subcineri'tiously  adv. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  353  Subcineritiously  yirid. 
Ibid.   672    Balm  flows   from   a.. Tree.. of  a  subcineritious 
colour.     1670  H.  STUBBE  Plus  Ultra  130  A  subcineritious 
or  dirty-coloured  putrilage. 

II  Subci'uguluin.  [med.L. ;  see  SUB-  3.]  A 
broad  belt  or  girdle  worn  beneath  another. 

1834  MEYRICK  Ant.  Armour  Gloss.,  Subcingulunt,  when 
one  belt  was  worn  below  another  it  was  thus  called.  1849 
ROCK  Ch.  Fathers  I.  v.  492  Besides  the  girdle,  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  bishops  were  girt  with  the  sub-cingulum  or  broad  belt. 

Subcisive,  obs.  variant  of  SUBSECIVE. 

t  Snbcitrine,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  mod.L.  subci- 
Innus  :  see  SUB-  20  a  and  CITRINE  a.]  Of  a  some 
what  yellow  or  greenish-yellow  colour. 

c  '53o  Jiidic.  Urines  I.  iii.  6  b,  Theyr  vryne  is  faynt  of 
colour,  as  subcitrine  or  jelowysshe.  1572  J.  JONES  Bathes 
Ayde  in.  26  b,  Chaffie,  or  subcitrine  coloure.  1637  BRIAN 
Pisse-grophet  (1679)  85  Taking  the  Urinal  out  of  the  case, 
(perceiving  it  to  be  of  a  subcitrine  or  pale  colour).  1702 
Phil.  Trans.  XXIII.  1281  Of  subcitrin  colour. 

Subclass  (s»-bklas).  [Sus-  7  b.  Cf,  F.  scus- 
classe.~\  A  subdivision  of  a  class;  Nat.  Hist,  a 
group  of  orders  ranking  next  to  a  class. 

1819  G.  SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Compend.  77  Dr.  Leach 
considered  the  Malacostraca  and  Entomostraca  as  sub- 
classes.  1857  A.  GRAY  First  Less.  Bot.  (1866)  177  Series, 
Class,  Subclass,  Order,  or  Family,  Suborder,  Tribe,  Sub- 
tribe,  Genus,  Subgenus  or  Section,  Species,  Variety.  1880 
GUNTHER  Fishes  65  The  lowermost  sub-class  of  fishes,  which 
comprises  one  form  only,  the  Lancelet.  1882  VINES  tr. 


SUBCOLLECTOR. 

•^f*f '  •""'•  '*'  Dividing  this  class  of  structures  into  two 
sub-classes,  hairs  and  emergences. 

attritt.  1869  DK.  ARGYLE  Primeval  Man  H.  62  One  of 
C-uvier  s  sub-class  divisions. 

So  Su-bclass  v.  irons.,  to  place  in  a  subclass. 

1894-3  >btk  Ann.  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethiwl.  72  The 
motive  must  be  subclassed  as  sortilegic. 

II  Subcla-via.  Anat.  [mod.L.  subclavia  (sc. 
artiria  artery),  fern,  of  subclavius  (see  below).] 
The  subclavian  artery. 

1733  tr.  Winslmu'sAnat.  (1756)  II.  10  The  Trachealis.. 
runs  up  from  the  Subclavia,  in  a  winding  Course.  1771 
Encycl.  Brit.  1.227/1  The  Carotid  arteries . .  arise  near  each 
other,. .the  left  immediately,  the  right  most  commonly  from 
the  trunk  of  the  subclavia  on  the  same  side.  ' 

t  Subcla-vial,  a.  and  sb.  Anat.  Obs.  [ad. 
mod.L.  subclavidlis,  f.  SUBCLAVIUS.]  =  next. 

1066  J.  SMITH  Old  Age  (1676)  236  The  subclavial  branch 
of  the  Vena.  Cava.  1670  Phil,  Trans.  V.  2078  Part  of  the 
Chyle  is  by  the  Ductits  Tlioracicus  conveyed  into  the  Sub- 
clavials,  and  so  into  the  Cistern  of  the  Breasts.  1674  Ibid. 
IX.  115  Whether  through  his  dnctus  all  the  Chyle  passeth 
to  the  subclavial  vessel. 

Subclavian  (scbkl^'vian),  a.  and  sb.  Anat. 
[f.  mod.L.  subclavi-us  (see  below)  +  -AN.  F.  has 
sousclavier  (from  i6th  c.).]  A.  adj. 

1.  Lying  or  extending  under  the  clavicle. 

SuiaaoSut  artery,  the  principal  artery  of  the  rex 


irst  rib  till  it  joins  the  internal  jugular  vein. 
1681    tr.   IVillii   Rem.  Med.    IVks.   Vocab.,    Subclavian 

vessels ;    the  vessels  that  belong  to  the  little  ribs  of  the 

breast.     1688  HOLME  Armoury  n.   xvii.  423/1   The  right 

Subclavian  Arterie.     1703  Phil.  Trans.  XXIII.  uSSThat 

part  cf  the  Axillary-Arteries,  by  some  called  the  Subclavian 

Arteries.  1705  Ibid.  XXV.  2010,  I  found  the  same  Tumor 
comprehending  the  intercostals,  Deltoides,  Subclavian,  and 

Subscapulary  Muscles.  1770  FORDYCE  in  Monthly  Rev.  310 

The  thoracic  duct  ..commonly  terminates  in  the  left  sub 
clavian  vein.  1808  BARCLAY  A/use.  Motions  239  The  dif 
ference  of  manner  in  which  the  carotid  and  subclavian 
arteries,  on  the  two  sides,  arise  from  the  aorta.  1834  J. 

FORBES  Laennec's  Dis.  Chest  (ed.  4)  19  Subclavian  region. 
This  includes  merely  the  portion  of  the  chest  covered  by 
the  clavicle.  1887  CONAN  DOYLE  Study  in  Scarlet  r.  i,  I 
was  struck  on  the  shoulder  by  a  Jezail  bullet,  which  shattered 
the  bone  and  grazed  the  subclavian  artery. 

b.  Pertaining  to  the  subclavian  artery,  vein,  or 
muscle,  as  subclavian  groove,  etc.  (see  quots.). 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  iv.  188  The  Liver, 
which  though  it  be  seated  on  the  right  side,  yet  by  the  sub 
clavian  division  doth  equidistantly  communicate  its  activity 
unto  either  arme.  1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  15  The 
right  arteria  innominata  is  seen  to  divide  into  its  common 
carotid  and  subclavian  trunks.  1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  filed. 
Diet.,  Subclavian  glands^  lymphatic  glands  under  the  arch 
of  the  right  subclavian  artery.  Subclavian  groove,  i.  That 
in  which  the  subclavian  artery  lies  on  upper  surface  of  first 
rib.  2.  That  into  which  the  subclavius  muscle  is  inserted 
on  under  surface  of  clavicle. 

2.  [As  if  f.  L.  sub  under  +  clavis  key.]  (See  quot) 
rare—0. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Subclavian,  pertaining  to  that 
which  is  under  lock  and  key. 

B.  sb.  A  subclavian  vessel,  nerve,  or  muscle. 

1719  QUINCY  Lex.  Physico-Med.  (1722)  241  The  Vein 
\Vcna  Pneu»tonica\  opens  into  the  Subclavian.  1771  Eti- 
cyel.  Brit.  I.  226/2  The  subclavian  on  each  side  terminates 
at  the  upper  edge  of  the  first  rib.  1888  ROLLESTON  & 
JACKSON  Anim.  Life  365  The  sub-clavians  and  carotid? 
arise  from  the  aortic  arch  in  various  ways. 

Subclayi'Cular,  a.  Anat.  and  Surg.  [ad. 
mod.L.  subdaviculdris  :  see  SUB-  I  b  and  CLAVI- 
CULAU.]  Situated,  occurring,  or  performed  below 
or  beneath  the  clavicle. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  s.  v.  Vein,  S ubelavicular  vein,  one 
of  the  two  maine  ascendant  branches  of  the  hollow  veine, 
divided  into  six  parts.  1853  MARKHAM  Skoda's  Auseult.  So 
Weak  bronchophony  heard  in  the  interscapular  and  sub- 
clavicular  regions.  1872  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg.  218  The 
subclavicular  operation,  1878  WALSHAM  Handbk.  Surg. 
Pathol.i^i  Dislocation  of  the  humerus. . .  The  head  of  the 
bone  may  be  displaced . .  Forwards  and  inwards  beneath  the 
clavicle  (subclavicular). 

Subclavio-  (sobkltfi-vio),  used  as  combining 
form  of  next,  as  in  Subcla  vio-a'xillary,  pertain 
ing  to  the  subclavian  and  axillary  arteries. 

1815  J.  GORDON  Syst.  Hum.  Anat.  I.  69  The  Subclavio. 
Jugular  Veins.  1880  BARWELL  Aneurism  38  A  subclavio- 
axillary  aneurism. 

II  Subclavius  (sobkl^i'vics).  Anat.  [mod.L. 
subclavius  (sc.  musculus,  {.  sub-  SUB-  I  b  +  clavis 
key  (cf.  CLAVICLE!  etym.).]  In  full  subclavius 
muscle :  A  small  muscle  extending  from  the  first 
rib  to  the  clavicle. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Subclavius,  is  a  Muscle  of 
the  Thorax.  1733  tr.  Winslvw's  Anat.  (1756)  I.  288  The 
Subclavius.  .is  a  proper  Depressor  of  the  Clayicula.  1831 
KNOX  Cloguet's  Anat.  31  Its  anterior  extremity  [sc.  of  the 
first  rib] . .  sometimes  affords  insertion  above  to  the  sub-clavius 
muscle.  1835-6  Todtfs  Cycl,  Anat.  I.  360/1  The  thickened 
edge  of  the  fascia  which  covers  the  subclavius. 

Subcolle'ctor.  [Sus-  6.  OF.  soub(s}cotttc- 
teur,  Sp.  subcoleclor]  A  deputy  or  assistant  col 
lector. 

1558-9  Act  t  Eliz.  c.  21  §  22  No.. Commissioner,  shalbe 
named  or  assigned  to  any  Collector  or  Subcollector  or  pre 
senter  of  the  said  Subsidie.  1687  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2306/4 
The  Sub-Collector  of  the  Tenths  of  the  said  Diocess  due  to 
His  Majesty.  1758  J.  BLAKE  Mar.  Syst.  29  The  collector,  • 
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or  sub-collector,  of  the  customs.  1837  Lett.fr.  Madras 
(1843193  A  Mr.  Macdonald,  thesub-cpllector.  XQOZGAIRUNEK 
Engl.Ch.itoth  c.  i.  12  Polydore Vergil wasa  native  of  Urbino, 
sent  to  England  by  Alexander  VI.  as  sub-collector  to  Adrian. 
Subcommi  ssion.  [Cf.  F.  sons-commission.] 

1.  [SuB-  5  c.]     An  uader-commission. 

1629  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  Ser.  n.  III.  21  The  com- 
missioners.  .have  ordained  sub-coin  missiouns  to  be  granted 
to  some  selected  persouns.  1648  HEYLIN  Retat.  #  Ob$tm.  i. 
119  Skippon.  .authorized  the  said  Commissioned  Apprentices. 
to  grant  Sub-commissions  again  to  other  Apprentices  under 
them. 

2.  [SUB-  7  b.]     A  division  of  a  commission. 
1882  Macm.  Mag.   XLVI.  253   The  President.. and  the 

Minister  ..name  commissions,  these  name  sub-commissions, 
and  so  we  go  on  from  day  to  day. 

Subcommrssioiier.  [SUB-  6,]  An  assis 
tant  or  subordinate  commissioner. 

1629  5V.  Acts  Ckas.  I  (1870)  V.  190/2  The  commissioners 
and  subconimisiioners  alreadie  appointed.  1696  £<?//</.  Gaz. 
No.  3183/3  The  Association  of  the  Sub-Commissioners  for 
Prizes,  of  the  Port  of  Dover  and  its  Districts.  1697  /Vt'.c 
renal  Laws  14  Offences  against  this  Act.  -to  be  determined 
by  the  Chief  Commissioners.,  then  by  the  Stibcommissioners. 
1846  WC^LLQCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  1 1. 289  The  valua 
tion  was  devolved  on  commissioners  and  sub-commissioners. 

Subcommi't,  v.  rare.     [SUB-  8.] 

1.  trans.  To  commit  (something  entrusted  to  one) 
to  another. 

1818  RANKEN  Hist.  France  V.  v.  ii.  286  He  subcommittee! 
the  publication  of  this  dispensation,  .to  the  friars  of  the 
Dominican  order. 

2.  To  refer  to  a  sub-committee. 

172.  WOUROW  Corr.  (1843)  II.  582  At  night  the  Instruc 
tions  met,  and  we  had  a  fast  before  us,  which  was  sub- 
committed. 

Subcommittee.  [SUB-  yb.]  A  committee 
iormed  from  and  acting  under  a  main  committee  ; 
a  part  of  a  committee  appointed  for  special  purposes. 

1610  in  Crt.  $  Times  Jas.  I  (1848)  1.113  This  day  a  sub 
committee  is  appointed  to  consider  [etc.],  i6zi  EL.SING 
Debates  Ho.  Lords  (Cainden)  98  Referred  to  the  Sub-comil- 
tees  of  the  prfviledgea.  1666  PKI-VS  Diary  5  Oct.,  The  -Sub- 
committee  have  made  their  report  to  the-  Grand  Committee. 
1790  UURKK  /•>-.  A'fz'.  4  IJy  acting  as  a  sort  of  sub-committee 
in  England  for  extending  the  principles  of  the  National  As 
sembly.  1823  JEFFEKSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  376  The  com 
mittee  of  five  met;  no  such  thing  as  a  sub-committee  was 
proposed.  1898  *MERRIMAN*  Koden's  Corner  vii.  69  The 
meeting  of  the  lady  committees  of  the  bazaar  and  ball  sub 
committees. 


ubconscious  (ttfclynjas),  a.    [SUB-  19.] 

1.  Psych,    a.  Partially  or  imperfectly  conscious; 
belonging  to  a  class  of  phenomena  resembling  those 
of  consciousness  but  not  clearly  perceived  or  recog 
nized,     b.  Belonging  to  that  portion  of  the  mental 
field  the  processes  of  which  arc  outside  the  range 
of  attention. 

1832-4  DE  OUINCEV  Cxsars  Wks.  1862  IX.  137  note^  The 
Emperor  Hadrian  had  taken  one  solitary  step  ..  in  the 
elevation  of  human  nature;  and  not.. without  some  sub- 
conscious  influence  received  directly  or  indirectly  from 
Christianity,  a  1841  —  Pope  Wks.  1858  IX.  42  How  much 
grander  and  more  faithful  to  that  great  theme  [Christianity] 
were  the  subconscious  perceptions  of  his  heart  than  tlie 
explicit  commentaries  of  his  understanding.  1886  MYEKS 
Phantasms  of  Living  II.  285  There  exist  sub-conscious  ami 
unconscious  operations  of  many  kinds ;  both  organic,  as 
secretion,  circulation,  £c.,..and  also  mental,  as  the  recall  of 
names,  the  development  of  ideas,  &c.  1886  Encycl,  />>//. 
XX.  48/1  Subconscious  presentations  may  tell  on  conscious 
life,  .although  lacking  either  the  differences  of  intensity  or 
the  individual  distinctness  requisite  to  make  them  definite 
features.  1899  Allbntfs  Syst.  Mcd.  VIII.  151  To  cultivate 
the  highest  powers  of  the  body  and  mind  Is  to  strengthen 
self-control  and  that  subconscious  inhibition  which  govern 
us  in  our  habits  of  life. 

absol.  with  the.  1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XX.  48/1  We  cannot 
fix  the  limit  at  which  the  subconscious  becomes  the  abso 
lutely  unconscious. 
C.  transf. 

1833  Min.  8th  Nat.  Council  Congr.  Ch.  U.  S.  54  This 
spirit  that  has  always  existed  in  the  sub-conscious  life  of  the 
Church  is  now  rising  into  the  light  of  consciousness.  1899 
Daily  News  7  Jan.  6/4  A  sketch  of  himself,  .has  a  subcon 
scious  humour  one  would  not  have  suspected. 

2.  Partly  or  imperfectly  aware. 

1864  HAWTHORNE  Stftimius  (1883)  352  He  was  subcon 
scious  that  he  was  trying  a  bold  experiment.  1879  LEWES 
Probl,  Lif^  <fr  Mind  Ser.  in.  i.  vii.  104  While  obeying  the 
prevailing  impulse  we  are  conscious  and  sub-conscious  of 
simultaneous  solicitations  indifferent  directions. 

Subco  nsciously,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  In 
a  subconscious  manner ;  with  imperfect  or  feeble 
consciousness;  in  the  region  of  subconsciousness. 

1823  DE  QUINCEY  Language  Wks.  1858  IX.  78  Whilst  the 
finest  models  of  style  exist,  and  sub-consciously  operate 
effectively  as  sources  of  delight,  the  conscious  valuation  of 
style  is  least  perfectly  developed.  1895  Times  17  Oct.  3/2 
You  do  not  feel  as  if  you  had  had  enough,  but  you  are  sub 
consciously  aware  of  having  had  too  many.  1903  MVKKS 
//»;//.  Ptrs.  I.  378  Some  of  the  associative  consequents  of 
the  writing  on  the  other  [fragment  of  stone]  were  sub-con 
sciously  involved. 

Subco'nsciousness.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -NKSS.] 
1.   Partial  or  imperfect  consciousness;  a  state  of 

consciousness   in  which  perception  is   indistinct ; 

that  part  of  the  mental  field  which  is  on  the  border 

of  consciousness. 
1879  I.rwis/W7.  Ufctf  .Mind  Ser.  in.  !.  v.  88  There  all 

Ihc  processes  are  blended,  integrated,  and  in  certain  relative 


intensities  become  states  of  Consciousness  ;  in  lesser  inten 
sities,  states  of  Subconiciousness.  1886  Encycl,  Brit.  XX. 
47  The  hypothesis  of  unconscious  mental  modifications,  as  it 
has  been  unfortunately  termed,— the  hypothesis  of  subcon- 
sciousness,  as  we  may  style  it  to  avoid  this  contradiction  in 
terms.  1904  Brit.  Med.  Jrril.  17  Sept.  692  He  probably 
projects  into  the  mental  life  of  others  what  is  present  in  his 
own  subconsciousness. 

2.  A  condition  of  imperfectly  realizing  or  being 
aware  ^"something. 

1881  Nation  (N.Y.)  XXXII.  290  Brady's  consciousness  or 
subconsciousness  of  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  his  own 
tenure.  1896  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Corleotie  xxxiii,  He  drove 
away  the  sub-consciousness  that  the  thing  was  not  yet  done. 

Sub-co'nstable.  Now  ffist.  [Sri*-  6.]  An 
under-constable,  esp.  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabu 
lary  (see  quots.  1814,  1883"). 

1512  Act  4 Hen.  F///,c.  i<j§  6  Preceptesto  the  Constables 
Hedbouro,>hcs  Thirdbouroghes  Subconstables.  1558-9  Act 
i  Elis.  c.zi  $  16.  1814  ActjjGcs.  III,  c.  i/i  §6  To  ap 
point,  for  the  Aid  and  Support  of  any  such  Chief  Ma^i.s- 
t  rates, .  .a  Clerk,  and  al^oa  Chief  Constable,  andany  Number 
of  Sub  Constables,  not  exceeding  Fifty  in  the  whole.  1839 
Penny  Cycl.  XIII.  25  2  The  police,  .in  1836,  consisted  of.. 
155  chief  constables  of  the  first  ami  59  of  tha  second  class; 
1232  constables;  6233  subconstables.  1883  Act  46  I'ict. 
\  c.  14  §  12  After  the  first  day  of  October  one  thousand  ei-^ht 
j  hundred  and  eighty-three  the  sub-inspectors,  constables, 
acting  constables,  and  sub-constables  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary,  shall  respectively  be  styled  district  inspeutuis, 
sergeants,  acting  sergeants,  and  constables.  1886  KKUI'IIY 

Sk.  R.  /.  C.  \.  7  Sub-Constable    1) •  was  a   scion    of  a 

family  that  were  ruined  chiefly  by  horse-racing,  1907  tt'estm. 
irtu.  4  July  1/2  Sir  Thomas  Kehlin.  .served .  .as  sub-con 
stable  and  constable  in  the  ranks  of  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary. 

Su'bco  iltineilt.  [Sun-  5  b.]  A  land  mass 
of  great  extent,  but  smaller  than  those  generally 
called  continents ;  a  large  section  of  a  continent 
having  a  certain  geographical  or  political  inde 
pendence  ;  in  recent  use,  spec.  South  Africa. 

1863  HUXLKY  Mans  PlaiC  Sat.  in.  154  From  centra!  Asia 
eastward  to  the  Pacific  islands  and  subcontinents  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  Ainerii-a  on  the  other.  1901  Scotsman  16  Oct. 

j  n/i  In  South  Africa. .the  inhabitants  of  the  sub-continent. 
1911  United  Ewf>ire  June  389  Rhodesia  might  have  seemed 

,  the  Never-never-land  of  the  sub-continent,  a  Cinderella 
amoiit;  South  African  States. 

Subcontinental,  a. 

1.  [Sun-   J  a.]     Situated   or  occurring  under    a 
continent. 

1900  SOLLAS  in  Xature  LXII.  487/1  The  sub-continental 
excess  of  temperature. 

2.  [Sun-  19.]     Partly  continental. 

1897  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  L.  329  The  occurrence  of  what  are 
stated  to  be  subcontinental  or  terrigenous  deposits. 

t  Subcqnti-nuative,  a.  Gram.  obs.  [ad.  late 
L.  subcontiniiatlv-ns  i^in  conjunct iones  subconfi nud- 
tivs?) :  see  SUB-  8  and  CONTINUATIVE.  Cf.  Gr. 
napaavvaiTTiKos  applied  to  conjunctions  used  to 
introduce  clauses  implying  a  fact.]  (See  quots.) 

I53°  PALSGR.  148  Some  [conjunctions]  besubcontinuatyves 
whiche  serve  to  contynue  a  mater  whan,  .began,  or  to  bcgyn 
a  mater  at  the  first,  as/oz'r  antdnt  ..si..co»dncn.  .encore. 
Ibid.)  I  have.. called  one  of  the  vii  modes,  .thesubjunctyve 

|  mode  or  subcontinuatyve  mode.  1798  TOOKK  Pitrley(f.&.  2) 
i.  viL  in  We  shall  get  rid  of  that  farrago  of  useless  distinc 
tions  into  Conjunctive^  Adjnndi-'t',  Disjunctive^  Sit  Mis* 

:    jitnctiz'Ct . .  Continnatiz1?)  Subcontinuative. 

Sub-contrnued,  a.    Med.  [SUB-  20  g.]    Of 

!    a  fever:  Almost  continuous,  remittent. 

1836  J.  M.  GI-LLV  Magendic'sForniuL  (ed.  2)  60  Twenty- 
seven  sub-continued,  and  eight  remittent  fevers.  \\  ere  cured. 
1898  P.  MANSON  Trop.  Diseases  xxxvi.  543  Fever  of  an 
irregular,  intermitting,  or  even  of  a  sub-continued  type. 

So  S\ib-coiiti'nual  a. 

1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet,,  Snbcontinual  fcv cr, 
malarial  fever. 

Subcontract,  sb.  [SuB-  9.]  A  contract,  or 
!  one  of  several  contracts,  for  carrying  out  a  previous 
;  contract  or  a  part  of  it. 

1817  SELWYN  Law  Nisi  Pn'tis  (ed.  4)  IV.  1037  If  the 
defendant  was  not  liable,  the  plaintiff  might  be  obliged  to 
sue  all  the  parties  who  had  subcontracts  before  he  could 
obtain  redress.  1885  Law  Rep.  15  O.  B.  Div.  87  The  con- 
,  tract  with  th«  plaintiff  was  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  a  sub 
contract  with  his  customer. 

attrib.    1887  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  25  Nov.  n  Making  it  a  con- 

1    dition  of  all  Government  clothing  contracts  that  they  must 

not  be  worked  out  under  the  sweating  or  sub-contract  system. 

Subcontract,  v.    [Suit-  9.] 

f  1.  pass.  To  be  betrothed  for  the  second  time. 
i6o5$HAKs.  Lfarv.  iii.  86  'Tis  she  is  sub -con  traded  to 
this  Lord. 

2.  intr.  To  make  a  subcontract. 

1842  BURN  Naval  fy  Milit.  Diet.  (1863)  s.v.  Soust  Sotis~ 
trailer^  to  sub-contract.  1889  Lancet  9  Mar.  498  He.. 
hands  over  what  he  cannot  do  himself  to  others,  with  whom 
he  subcontracts. 

3.  trans.  To  make  a  subcontract  for. 

1898  ll't-stw,  Gaz.  26  Aug.  7/2  As  to  the  food  arrangements, 
they  were  not  worked  from  London,  but  sub-contracted  by 
people  in  the  locality. 

Hence  Subcontracted///,  a.,  Subcontracting 
z>6/.  sb. ;  Sub-contra 'ctor,  one  who  enters  into  a 
subcontract. 

1842  Civil  En  fin.  fy  A  rch.  Jrnl.  V.  85/2  The  sub-contractor 
. .  had  to . .  lay  down  the  temporary  road.  1900  / 1  'estm.  Gaz. 
22  Oct.  8/i  Direct  employment  and  no  sub-contracting. 
190*  Daily  Chron.  29  Apr.  3/4  The  conditions  under  which 
the  subcontracted  work  b  carried  out. 


Su  bcontrari  ety.  Logic,  [f.  next :  see 
CONTRARIETY.]  The  relation  existing  between 
subcontrary  propositions. 

1697  tr.  Bvrgtrsaicivs  his  Logic  i.  xxxiii,  Subcontrariety 
Is  between  two  Particulars;  Opposition  Indefinite  between 
two  Infinites.  1864  EUWEN  Logic  \i.  IDJ  It  was  conveiiit-nt 
for  Logicians  to  consider  the  relations  of  Subalternation  and 
Sub-Contrariety. 

Subcp'ntrary,  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  late  L.  sttb- 
contrdriitSj  as  a  term  of  loi;ic  trail  si.  late  Gr. 
virevavTios  :  see  SUB-  19  and  CONTRARY  a.  Cf.  OF. 
Mibcontraire)  F.  sous-contraire^\ 

A.  adj.  1.  Somewhat  or  partially  contrary. 
1603  HOLLAND  Plittarclt's  Mor.  1038  The  other  [number] 

which  surmounteth,  and  is  surmounted  by  the  same  part  of 
their  extremities,  is  named  tlyficnantia^  that  is  tu  say,  sub- 
contrary.  1697  J-  ScKciKAN r  Solid P kilos,  314  Finding  his, 
Discourse  in  oilier  Places  Sub-contrary  to  what  1  took  to  be 
his  Thoughts.  1897  HI.ACKMOKE  /'<t>vV/x.\i\,  A  conclusion 
n  L  directly  counter,  but  sub-contrary,  .to  the  view  which 
her  liusbaiid  had  ventured  to  form. 

2.  Logic,    a.  Applied  to  paiticular  propositions 
(or  the  relation  of  opposition  between  them)  agree 
ing  in  quantity  but  differing  in  *juality. 

1656  tr.  llof'bcs1  EL  HI.  Philos.  i.  iii.  31  subcontrary,  are 
_Particular  Propositions  of  different  Quality  ;  as  Some  Man 
is  learned,  Some  Man  is  nut  learned.  1826  \\'n.\  TLI.Y  Lt\^i<. 
(i3-.'7)  Index  347  Subcontrary  opposition— is  ln-twLcn  tw-j 
particulars,  the  affirmative  and  the  rif^ative.  1870  JKVONS 
J'llcin.  Logic  ix.  78  Of  subcontrary  propositions,  one  only 
can  be  false,  and  both  may  be  tine. 

b.  *  Applied  to  the  relation  between  two  attri 
butes  which  co-exist  in  the  same  substance,  yet  in 
such  a  way  that  the  more  there  is  ot  one,  the  less 
there  is  of  the  other*  (Webster  1864,. 

3.  Geom.  a.   Applied  to  the  relative  position  of 
two   similar  triangles  having  a  common  angle  at 
the  vertex  and  their  bases  not  parallel,  so  that  the 
basal  angles  are  equal  but  on  contrary  sides.     Also 
in  a  generalized  sense  'see  <[tiut.  1842  . 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lc.\~,  /t.  'in.  I,  Subcontrary  Position^  (in 
Geometry).  1842  Penny  C\:l.  XX  I II.  185/1  When  a  figure 
or  solid  is  symmetrical,  so  that  equal  lines  or  pdy^ons  <_an 
be  drawn  on  two  different  sides,  thobe  equal  lines  or  poly 
gons  may  be  called  subcontrary. 

b.  Applied  to  any  circular  section  of  a  quadric 
cone  in  relation  to  the  base  or  to  another  circular 
section  not  parallel  to  it. 

1706  W.  JoNts^j'"*  Palmar.  .Ifa/Ju  scos  ^54  If  cut  Parallel, 
or  Subcontrary  to  the  Ua>e,  the  Section  will  be  a  Cuxlt- 
i84z  Penny  Cy'd.  XXI II .  1 85  'i  The  generating  circle  A 1 1C  I  > 
has  a  subcontrary  circle  EBFI  >,  made  by  taking  the  line  KK 
subcontrary  to  AC.  1877  Encyt.L  Brit.  VI.  -'83  i  If  a  C'Jiie 
be  cut  by  a  plane  which  docs  not  pass  through  the  veiux, 
and  which  is  neither  parallel  to  the  base  nor  tu  ihe  pl.uie  uf 
a  bubcontrary  section. 

B.  sb.  1.  Logic.  A  subcontrary  proposition. 
1697  tr.  Bnrgersdjiiits  his  Logic  I.  xxxiii,  Suhcontraries 

arc,  some  man  is  just,  somt:  man  is  not  just.  ..Contraries, 
the  negation  added  or  taken  away,  contradict  iubcontranes. 
1725  WATTS  Logic  u.  ii.  §  3  If  two  particular  propositions 
differ  in  quality,  they  are  subcou trades.  1826  [see  SUBALIEKN 
sb.  3],  1864  BOWEN  Logic  vi.  164  Sub-Contraries  can  be 
called  '  opposites  '  only  in  a  qualified  and  technical  sense. 

2.    Geotn.  A  subeontrary  section  of  a  eone. 

1849  Penny  Cycl.  XXIII.  185/1  In  a  right  cone  every 
section  has  its  subcontrary,  except  only  the  circle  which 
generates  the  cone,  and  its  parallels. 

Hence  Subco "ntrarily  adv.  (see  quot.). 

1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Sitbcotitrary,  If  the  scalenous 
Cone  BVD  be  so  cut  by  the  Plane  CA,  as  that  the  Angle  at 
C  ~  D;  the  Cone  is  then  said  to  be  cut  Subcontrarily  to  its 
Base  BA. 

SubcoTtical,  a.    [SuB-  i  a.] 

1.  Lying,  situated,  or  formed  under  the  bark  of 
a  tree ;  (of  insects')  living  or  feeding  under  bark. 

1815  KIRBV  &  Si'.  Kntotnol,  (1818)  I.  212  Wood-lice,  ear 
wigs,  spiders,  field- bugs,  and  similar  subcortical  insects. 
i8«  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.-2\$  T -••  facilitate  the  descent  of  the 
subcortical  fibres  of  the  growing  buds.  1851  MAHTKLL/V/n- 
factions  i.  43  These  are  not  produced  by  the  attachment  of 
petioles,  but  are  sub-cortical  protuberances.  1866  RYE  Brit. 
Beetles  89  Omalium  /Ai««w..is,  perhaps,  as  good  a  type 
of  a  subcortical  insect  as  could  be  seen. 

2.  Situated  under  or  pertaining  to  the  region  under- 
lying  (a}  the  cortex  of  a  sponge,  (£)  the  cortex  of 
the  brain. 

1887  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  415  The  roots  of  the  incurrent 
sinuses  form  widely  open  spaces  immediately  beneath  the 
cortex  and  are  the  rudiments  of  subcortical  crypts.  1899 
Alll'utt's  Syst.  Affa'.Vl.  810  Supra-nuclear  paralysis  (includ 
ing  thecortical  and  subcortical  varieties).  Ibid.  VII.  422  The 
lesion  was  an  essentially  subcortical  one. 

Hence  Subco -rtically  adv.,  with  reference  to  the 
region  underlying  the  cortex. 

1871  W.  A.  LEIGHTON  Lichen-flora  150  The  sub-cortically 
al  bo-  maculate  t  hall  us. 

||  Subcosta  (s^bkjrsta).  Entom.  [Su B-  i  f.] 
The  subcostal  vein  of  the  wing  of  some  insects ; 
the  vein  just  behind  the  costa. 

1861  H.  HAGES  Synopsis  Nturoptera.  N.  Amer.  343. 

SubcO'Stal,  a.  and  st>.  [ad.  mod.L.  sub- 
costdlis  :  see  SUB-  I  b  and  COSTAL.] 

A.  adj.  \.Anat.  Situated  below  a  rib  or  beneath 
the  ribs  ;  lying  on  the  under  side  of  a  rib,  as  a 
groove  for  an  artery. 

1872  Hi'MPHKY  Myology  ig  The  under  or  sub-costal  parts 
of  the  broad  pelvic  shield.   1876  Quain's  Eltm.  Artat.  (ed,  8) 


SUBCBTTREAL. 

I.  28  The  inferior  border  [of  a  rib]  presents  on  its  inner 
aspect  the  subcostal  groove.  1882  Ibid.  (ed.  9)  I.  30  The 
subcostal  angle  into  the  centre  of  which  the  ensiform  process 
projects.  1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.)  Sub-costal  angle^ 
that  formed  by  margins  of  costal  cartilages  at  lower  aperture 
of  thorax.  1910  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  11}  II.  667  Below  the 
last  rib  a  subcostal  artery  runs. 

2.  Entom.  Situated  behind  or  near  the  costal 
vein  or  nervure  of  an  insect's  wing. 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  376  Neune  Subcostales 
(the  Subcostal  Nervures).  Nervures  springing  from  the 
under-side  of  the  post-costal  nervure,  or  from  each  other. 

B.  sb.  A  subcostal  muscle  (usually  in  L.  form 
subcostalis}  ;  a  subcostal  artery,  vein,  or  nervure. 

[1733  tr,  Wiiulovft  Anat.  (1756)  I.  319  The  Sub-Costales 
having  the  superior  Extremities  of  their  Fibres  much  more 
distant  from  the  Vertebral  Articulation  of  the  Ribs,  than 
the  lower  Extremities.] 

Subcrure'al,  a.  Anat.    Also  -aeal.    [f.  next.] 

Situated  under  the  crureus  ;  pertaining  to  the  sub- 
crureus.  So  Subcrure'an  a. 

1839-47  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  49/1  We  have  known 
inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee  to  have 
been  the  result  of  a  wound  of  the  subcrurasal  bursa.  1859 
MAYXE  Expos.  £«•.,  Subcrurxus^ ..subcrurean. 

I  Subcrureus  (sybkrnarr^s).  Also  -seus. 
Anat.  [mod.L.  (sc.  muscu!u$\  f.  sud-  Sl'B-  i  d + 
crfireus  \i.  crtis,  crur-  legV]  (See  quot.  1848.) 

1848  Quain's  Anat.  (ed.  5)  I.  388  Subcrureiis.  Under  this 
name  is  described  a  small  band  of  muscular  fibres,  which  ex 
tends  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  femur  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee-joint.  1887  Buck's 
Handik.  Med.  Sci.  V.  45  The  subcrureus  muscle  found  in 
the  lower  limb  beneath  the  quadriceps  extensor. 

Subcutaneous  (B0bki*rt£'n&s),  a.  [f.  late  L. 
subcutdncuS)  f.  sub-  SUB-  I  b  +  cults  skin  +  -dncus  : 
see  -KOUS.  Cf.  It.  subcutaneo ;  K.  sousctitant.] 

1.  Lying  or  situated  under  the  skin. 

1656  BLOCNT  Glossogr,^  Subcutaneous^  between  the  skin 
and  the  flesh.  1698  A.  DE  LA  PRYMK  Diary  (Surtees)  180 
A  kind  of  a  dropsy,  or  a  gathering  together  of  a  subcutanious 
water.  1744  Phil.  Trans.  XLIII.  117  It  is  very  probable, 
that  none  of  the  subcutaneous  Juices  are  opaque.  1831 
KNOX  Cloquet*s  Anat,  141  The  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue 
is  traversed  by  large  veins.  1835-6  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  I. 
466  note,  In  general  the  anomalous  artery  is  the  radial,  and 
is  subcutaneous  in  its  course.  1872  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg. 
12  The  healing  of  subcutaneous  wounds. 

2.  Living  under  the  skin. 

1664  POWER  Exf>.  P kilos.  \.  22  This  almost  invisible  sub 
cutaneous  Inhabitant.  1815  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  iv. 
(1818)  I.  86  It  does  not  appear,  -that  the  species,  .are.  .sub 
cutaneous.  1849  Proc.  Bfrzu.  Nat.  Club  Il.vii.  361  The  larva 
is  subcutaneous  in  the  leaves  of  the  common  Chickweed. 

3.  Of   operations,    etc. :     Performed   or    taking 
place  under  the  skin  ;  characterized  by  application 
of  a  remedy  beneath  the  skin ;  hence,  of  instruments 
by  which  such  operations  are  performed  or  reme 
dies  administered  ;  hypodermic. 

1651  BIGGS  N'ew  Disp.  r  241  A  subcutaneous  expurgation, 
should  be  sent  out  by  the  high  way  and  sink  of  all  sordid 
excrements.  i868GAKROD  Mat.  J\fcd.  (ed.  3)  381  The  method 
of  introducing  medicine  into  the  system  by  subcutaneous 
injection  has  gained  much  ground  of  late.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.,  Subcutaneous  Syringe^  an  instrument  for  Injecting 
medicinal  solutions  beneath  the  skin.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst. 
Med.  VIII.  935  The  subcutaneous  administration  of  anti 
toxic  serum. 

Hence  Subcuta'neously  adv.,  under  the  skin, 
hypodermically ;  Snbcnta'neousuess. 

1727  BAILEY  (\Q\.\\\Subcutaneousness,  the  lying  under  the 
Skin.  1873  H.  C.  WOOD  Therap.  (1879)  231  When  the  drug 
Is  given  subcutaneously.  1885  KLEIN  Micro-Org.  46  Saliva 
of  the  healthy  dog  and  of  man  inoculated  subcutaneously 
into  rabbits  sometimes  produces  death. 

Subdane,  -dayn,  obs.  forms  of  SUDDEN. 

Subdeacon  (szrbdz'kan).  EccL  Forms :  a.  4 
sude;a)kne,  4-5  sodekene,  5  -en,  -on,  -un,  -yn. 
0.  4-6  subdekin,  -yn,  -decon,  (also  8)  -diacon, 
etc,  (see  DEACON  s&.},  5-  subdeacon.  (See  also 
southdeacon  s.  v.  SOUTH- 2.)  [a.  AF.,  OF.  sou- 
diakeiie,  snbdiacnet  f.  sou(s}-,  sub-  (see  SUB-  6)  + 
diaene  DEACON  sb,,  after  eccl.  L.  sttbdidconus^  which 
was  modelled  on  eccl.  Gr.  VTroSta/coi/os.] 

1.  The  name  of  an  order  of  ministers  in  the 
Christian  church  next  below  that  of  deacon. 

The  duty  of  subdeacons  is  to  assist  in  the  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist  by  preparing  the  sacred  vessels  and  (in  the 
Western  Church)  by  reading  the  epistle.  In  the  East  the 
subdiaconate  ranks  as  one  of  the  minor,  in  the  West  as  one 
of  the  major  orders ;  it  does  not  exist  in  the  Church  of 
England. 

a.  c  1315  SHOREHAM  i.  1779  Sudeakne  mey  be  y wedded 
naujt.  c  1400  Apol,  Loll.  39  pe  clerkis  of  bi  jurisdiccoun, 
l>at  are  wij>  in  £>e  ordre  of  sodeken,  or  a  boue.  c  1450  God- 
stow  Reg.  471  lames  Vercellence,  the  popis  sodekon.  1483 
Cath.  Angl.  371/1  A  Sudekyn,  snbdiaconns, 

P.    1303   R.  BRUNNE  Handl.    Synne   1051    Jyf  J?ou..art 

i  clerk,  £  hast  be  los  Of  subdekene,  or  dekene  by  name. 
7  TREVISA  Higdtn  (Rolls)  V.  359  Oon  Arator,  a  subdecon 
Rome.  1460  CAPGRAVE  Chron.  (Rolls)  74  He  that  schuld 
be  mad  a  bischop  schuld  first  be  a  benet, . .  and  than  a  colet ; 
and  than  subdiacone,  diacone,  and  prest.  1555  WATREMAN 
Fardle  Facions  ir.  xii.  281  The  Subdeacon  mighte  take  the 
ofFring,  and  handle  the  Chalice,  and  the  Patine.  1561  T.  NOR 
TON  Calvin's  Inst.  iv.  iv.  22  b,  As  for  Subdeacons,  it  ts  likely 
that  at  the  beginnyng  they  were  ioyned  to  the  Deacons, 
that  they  should  vse  their  seruice  about  the  poore.  1615 
WADSWORTH  in  Bedell  Lett.  12  The  Councels  require  the 
ordines  minor es  of  Subdeacon  and  the  rest,  to  goe  before 
Priesthood.  1635  PAGITT  Christianogr,  i,  iii.  (1636)  106  The 
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Priests,  Deacons,  and  Subdeacons  of  the  Easterne  Church. 
1737  CHALLONER  Cath.  Ckr,  Instr.  (1753)  154  From  the 
minor  Orders  they  are  promoted  to  the  Order  of  Sub-deacon, 
which  is  the  first  of  those  that  are  called  Holy.  1859  NEW. 
MAN6Vr»/.  Var.Occas.  (1881)254  At  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
.  .he  was  ordained  sub-deacon.  1877  J.  P.  CHAMBERS  Dtv. 
Worship  326  It  was  always  the  proper  office  of  the  Sub- 
deacon  to  read  the  Epistle. 

fb.  Applied  to  an  order  below  the  levites,  the 
'Nethinim'  of  Ezra  ii.  70.   Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  i  Esdras  ii.  70  The  prestus  and  the  Leuitus 
of  the  puple..and  sodeknys  [Vulg.  Nathin&i],  1546  LANG- 
LEY  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  de  Invent,  iv.  iii.  72  The  ministers,  whiche 
dyd  make  redye  the  sacrifice,,  .at  the  commaundement  of 
the  Leuites,  these  we  may  cal  subdeacons. 

2.  The  cleric  (orig.  one  in  subdeacon's  orders) 
or  lay  clerk  who  acts  as  assistant  next  below  the 
deacon  at  a  solemn  celebration  of  the  Eucharist ; 
the  '  epistoler1. 

1440  Eugl.  Ch.  Furnit.  (1866)  181  One  whole  vestment  for 
Priest  Deacon  and  Subdeacon.  1483  CAXTOS  Gold.  Leg. 
133/3  A  preest  a  deken  &  a  subdeken  all  reuested  goyng 
to  thaulter  as  for  to  saye  masse.  1520  Market  Harboroiigh 
Rcc.  (1890)  215  To  the  parych  clerke  beynge  subdeken  iij*. 
c  1618  MORYSOH  Itin.  iv.  (1903)  439  When  the  Pope 
.  .sings  Masse  himselfe,  with  one  Cardmall  seruing  him  as 
Deacon,  and  another  as  subdeacon.  1701  in  Cath.  Rec. 
Soc.  Publ.  VII.  ior  And  his  Daecon,  Subdiacon  &  Aco- 
lythe  were  his  3  sons,  brothers  to  y°  Nonne.  1851  PI/GIN 
Chancel  Screens  26  The  Epistle  and  Gospel  were  sung  by 
the  deacon  and  sub-deacon,  from  marble  desks  enriched 
with  carvings.  1865  Director  him  A  nglicanum  (ed.  2)  2  note* 
The  Epistoler  or  Subdeacon,  if  the  ancient  Sarum  and 
modern  Roman  Rule  be  followed,  should  wear  no  stole  at  all. 
t  b.  The  vestment  ^viz.  a  tunicle)  worn  by  the 
subdeacon  at  the  Eucharist.  Obs. 

1521  in  Strype  Sftnv's  Sum.  (1754)  I.  514/1,  I  wold  that 
a  Subdeacon  of  whyte  Damask,  be  made.  1553  Rcc.  St. 
Mary  at  ////<?  (1904)  52  A  preist  &  a  subdeaken  of  blew 
bodkin.  1560  in  Trans.  Essex  Archsot.  Soc.  (1863)  II.  2.15, 
j  vestement.  .of  red  velvet,  wth  a  decon  &  subdecon. 

Hence  Subdea'conate,  f-dea'conhood,  f-dea'- 
conry,  -dea  conship  —  SUBDIACOXATE. 


SUBDISJUNCTIVE. 


1554  T.  MARTIN  Marr.  Priests  O  ij  (T.i,  Ye  come  to  be  pro 
moted  here  to  the  holye  order  of  subdeaconrie.  1587  T. 
Norton's  tr.  Calvin  s  Inst.  iv.  xix.  494  b  marg.y  The  order 


of  Sub-deaconrie  and  the  trifling  vse  thereof.  1615  WADS- 
WORTH  in  Ledell  Lett.  13  Subdeaconship  [is  giuen]  by  the 
deliuerie  of  the  Patena  alone,  and  of  the  Chalice  emptie. 
1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Su&,  Tis  disputed  among  the 
Romanists,  whether  the  Sub-deaconhood  be  a  Sacrament  or 
not.  1853  ROCK  Ch.  Fathers  III.  n.  50  The  next  step  took 
the  acolyte  to  the  sub-deaconship.  1878  STUBBS  Const. 
Hist.  1 1 1.  xix.  370  For  the  sub-deaconate  and  higher  grades 
a  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament . .  was  requisite. 

Sllb dea  11  (s»'bd/"n).  Forms  :  a.  4  soudene, 
4-5  sodene,  sud(d)ene,  6  sedeane.  0.  5-7 
subdeane,  6  -de(i)ne.  7  -dean.  [a.  AF.  *sodeant 
*sndenct  *mbdene  =  OF.  sottQdeien  (mod.  sotis- 
doyeii],  soubdean,  f.  sou(s)-,  sub-  (see  SUB-  6)  + 
deien  DEAN  1,  after  med.L.  sttbdecanus.  Cf.  soutk- 
dene  s.v.  SOUTH-  2.]  An  official  immediately  below 
a  dean  in  rank,  and  acting  us  his  deputy. 

a.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  n.  150  Alle  Denes  and  Sodenes 
[v.rr.  southdenis,  sudenes;  B.  n.  172  MS.  C.  subdeanes]. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  371/1  A  Svdene,  Subdecanus.  a  1529 
SKELTON  P.  Spar  owe  552  Hut  for  the  egle  doth  flye  Hyest 
in  the  skye,  He  shall  be  the  sedeane,  The  quere  to  demeane. 

£.  14. .  [see  a  quot.  1362],  1506  Dunfermline  Reg.  (Ban- 
natyne  Club)  375  Subdene  of  our  souerane  lordis  chapelt 
at  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  200 
The  archedeine.  .and  subdeine.  .witht  all  kynd  of  wther 
offieceis  pertaining  to  ane  colledge.  1643  PRYNNK  Rome's 
Master-Peece  29  Dr.  Theodor  Price,  Subdean  of  West- 
minster.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  i.  in.  75  The  Deans, 
and  Sub-Deans  of  the  Popes  Chapel.  17x5  HEARNE  MS. 
Diaries  LVIII.  If.  68b,  D'.  Terry,  the  Subdean  of  X* 
Church.  1876  [see  SUBCHANTER]. 

Hence  Subdea'nery,  the  office,  position,  or  resi 
dence  of  a  subdean. 

1579  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  Ser.  i.  III.  130  Maister 
Andrew  Polwart.  .hes  obtenit  a  presentatioun  to  himself  of 
the  said  subdenerie.  1786  J.  BACON  Liber  Regis  1102  Sub- 
deanry  [of  York],  founded  anno  1229.  1813  Corresp.  W. 
Foivler  (1907)  257  She  came  to  the  Subdeanery  to  see  me. 
1824  G.  CHALMERS  Caledonia  III.  680  The  subdeanry  of 
Glasgow  was  taxed  -z6l.  13$.  +d, 

Subdeca'nal,  a.  rare.  [f.  med.L.  sitbdecamts 
SUEDEAN  + -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  subdean 
or  subdeanery. 

1846  MCCULLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  II.  186  There 
are  also  Peculiars  of  various  descriptions  in  most  dioceses, 
. .  royal,  archiepiscopal,  episcopal,  decanal,  sub-d tcanal, 
prebendal,  rectorial,  and  vicarial. 

!!  Subdelega'do.  [Sp. :  see  SUB-  6  and  DELE 
GATE  sb.~\  An  official  in  Spanish  South  America  : 
see  quot.  1845. 

1845  Encycl.  Metrop.  XXIII.  78  These  two  classes  of 
functionaries  [viz.  Commandants  and  Administrators]  are 
under  the  immediate  control  of  a  Subdclegaiio^  or  Lieu 
tenant  of  the  Government,  who  has  the  chief  command  of 
all  the  country  of  the  Missions  [in  Paraguay].  1853  KING 
STON  Manco  i,  In  the  house  of  a  sub-delegado. 

Subdelegate  (-A),  sb.  [f.  SUB-  6  +  DELE 
GATE,  after  AF.,  OF.  subdelegat,  med.L.  sttbdele- 
gdtus\  cf.  OF.  sousdelegat,  F.  sotis-djlegue.]  One 
who  represents,  or  is  deputy  for,  a  delegate. 

c  1550  ROLLAND  Crt.  Venus  \.  215  Sa  that  thow  mak  me 
thy  subdelegat.  1592  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  J-Y,  (1814)  III.  557/2 
The  said  mr  of  the  mettalHs.  .and  his  sub-delegattis-  .to  be 
appointit  be  him.  1668  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  251/3  The  Sub- 
dcligate  from  the  Marquiss  Castel  Rodrigo  on  the  behalf  of 


-,  309  What  then  have  they: 

suppression  of  aides  and  subdelegates.  1904  POLLARD 
Cranmer  xii.  350  The  subdelegates  court  was  opened  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary. 

Subdelegate  C-**t),  v.  [f.  SUB-  8,  9  +  DELE 
GATE  v.  after  F.  tubd&fuir  or  med.L.  subdelegdre.] 
trans,  f  To  appoint  (a  person)  to  act  as  a  sub- 
delegate  ;  to  transmit  (power)  to  a  subdelegate. 

1611  COTGR.,  Subdeleguer,  to  subdelegate,  substitute,  ap 
point  another  vnder  him.  a  1670  HACKET  Cent.  Serin.  354 
All  power  and  royalty  is  subdelegated  from  the  Pope  to 
other  princes.  1891  Spectator  21  Feb.,  The  ruler,  .delegates 
his  power,  which  is  again  sub-delegated. 

So  f  Subdelegate  pa.  pple.  and///.  #.,  Subdele- 
g-ated///.  a. 

1614  SELDEN  Titles  Hon.  252  Judges  of  mean  note  sub 
delegat  by  inferior  Counts.  1706  PHILLIPS  fed.  Kersey), 
Siib-Dtlegatet  or  Judge  Sub-Delegatet  a  Judge  appointed 
under  another;  a  Deputy.  1709  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4517/3 
The  Subdelegate  Ministers  of  the  Imperial  Commission. 
1726  furumfartrftm  310  A  sub-delegated  Judge,  to  whom 
only  some  part  of  the  mesne  Process  in  a  Cause  is  committed 
in  the  second  Place  by  a  delegated  Judge. 

Subdelega'tiou.  [f.  prec.  Cf.  F.  subdtlt- 
gatioit.}  The  action  of  subdelegating. 

1611  COTGR.,  Subdelegat ion^  a  subdelegation,  or  substitu 
tion.  1684  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1955/2  His  Imperial  Majesty's 
Subdelegation  to  his  Commissioners  here.  17^2  CARTE 
Hist.  F.ng.  III.  681  Upon  producing  the  commissions  on 
both  sides,  exceptions  were  made  by  the  English  to  the 
form  of  subdelegation.  1824  SOUTHEY  Sir  T.  More  (1831) 

I.  105  Superintendence.. is  capable  of  being  exercised,  .by 
delegation  and  subdelegation. 

Su  bdenoniina'tion.  [Su;-  7  b.]  A  sub 
ordinate  denomination,  category,  class,  or  division. 

1630  DELAMAIN  Grammeiogia  a  2  b,  What  denomination 
you  give  unto  any  of  the  figures,  the  next  great  division  is 
the  next  subdenomination.  1763  C.  JOHNSTON  Reverie  II. 
267  The  mortgage  affected  only  a  very  small  part  of  his 
estate,,  .a  particular  subdenomination  only,  .being  named  in 
the  deeds.  iSoz-iz  BENTHAM  Ration.  Judic.  Evid.  (1827) 

II.  291  Applying  to  suits  of  the  same  denomination. .plans 
of  collection  altogether  different,  according  as  this  or  that 
arbitrarily  allotted  sub-denomination  happens  to  have  given 
to  them.  1896  Daily  Neius  26  Feb.,  The  table  gives  you  their 
sub-denominations,  from  an  analysis  of  the  census  returns. 

Subdia  COnal,  ^.  [ad.  med.L.  stibdidconalis, 
f.  subdideonus  SUBDEACON.]  Of  a  subdeacon. 

1849  ROCK  Ch.  Fathers  I.  390  The  subdiaconal  tunicle. 

Subdia 'COnate.  [ad.  med.L.  subdiaconatus, 
f.  subdidcomis  SUBDEACON  ;  cf.  F.  sous-diaconat.\ 
The  office  or  rank  of  subdeacon. 

1725  tr.  Dupin's  Eccl.  Hist,  ijlh  C.  I.  v.  178  The  Manner 
of  conferring  the  Subdiaconate.  1847  MASKELL  Mon.  Kit. 

III.  p.  civ,  These  minor  orders,  and  I  now  include  the  sub 
diaconate,  were  not  of  divine  institution.     1867  H.  C.  LEA 
Stict-rd.  Celib.  iii.  (1884)  54  The  restriction  on  matrimony 
has  never  at  any  time  extended  below  the  subdiaconate. 

t  Sub  dial,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  subdialis,  f. 
sub-  SUB-  i  a  +  di(v)uin  sky ;  cf.  sub  dio  s.  v.  jj  SUB.] 
Being  in  the  open  air,  or  under  the  open  sky. 

1647  N-  BACON  Disc.  Gov.  Eng.  i.iv.  (1739)  10  The  Athenian 
Hehastick  or  Subdial  Court.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Sub' 
dial,  abroad  in  the  Air,  without  the  house,  all  open. 

Subdi  alect.  [SUB-  7.]  A  subordinate  dia 
lect  ;  a  division  of  a  dialect. 

1642  HOWELI,  For.  Trav.  (Arb.)  48  The  French  have  three 
dialects  the  Wallon..the  Provensall,  (whereof  the  Gascon 
is  a  subdialect)  and  the  speech  of  Languedoc.  c  1645  — 
Lett.  (1650)  I.  377  Yet  hath  she  divers  subdialects,  as  the 
Western  and  Northern  English,  but  her  chiefest  is  the 
Scotick.  1845  Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  II.  171  With  respect  to 
the  languages  of  Southern  India  not  related  to  Sanscrit,  the 
Tamul,  of  which  the  others  are  only  sub-dialects,  presents 
no  direct  analogy.  1862  LATHAM  Channel  1st .  m.  xix.  439 
A  sub-dialect  of  the  Jersey.  1875  WHITNEY  Life  LaJig.  xii. 
245  The  variety  of  sub-dialects,  especially  of  the  Lesghian, 
is  very  great. 

t  Subdicho'tomize,  v.  Obs.  [Sus-  9.]  trans. 
To  subdivide. 

1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  F  235  Subdichotoniise  it  by  the 
severe  incision  knife  of  rational!  argumentations. 
So  f  Subdicho  tomy,  subdivision. 

1644  MILTON  Areop.  Wks.  1851  IV.  445  Many  subdicho- 
tomies  of  petty  schisms. 

Subdicko  tomous,  «.  [SUB-  20  f.]  Some 
what  divided  or  branched.  Hence  Snbdicho'- 
tomously  adv. 

1777  S.  ROBSON  Brit.  Flora  305  Stem  shrubby,  subdicho- 
tomous.  1821  J.  PARKINSON  Outl.  Oryttol.  91  A  jointed  arm 
dividing  subdichotomously.  1880  SAVILLE  KENT  Infusoria 
I.  360  Contour  of  polythecium  subdichotomous. 

SubdisjU'nctive,  a.  and  sb.  Logic  and  Gram. 
[ad.  mod.L.  subdisjitniti'Vus,  =  Gr.  vnoStafavftTticos  : 
see  SUB-  19  + DISJUNCTIVE.]  A.  atij.  Partly  dis 
junctive  (see  quots.).  B.  sb.  A  subdisjunctive  pro 
position  or  word. 

1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  vtir.  (1687)  441  Contraries  are 
either  disjunctive  or  subdisjunctive... Subdisjunctive,  are 
of  two  kinds,  either  in  whole,  betwixt  Universals,..or  in 
part,  betwixt  particulars. . .  Of  subdisjunctives  in  whole,  both 
cannot  be  true,  both  may  be  false ;  both  cannot  be  affirma 
tive,  both  cannot  be  negative.  Of  subdisjunctives  in  part, 
both  may  be  true,  because  they  are  taken  in  part.  1751 
HARRIS  Hermes  258  note*  The  Latins  had  a  peculiar  Particle 
for  this  occasion,  which  they  called  Subdisjnnctivat  a  Sub- 
disjunctive  ;  and  that  was  Sive.  1818  STODDAKT  in  Encycl. 
Metrop.  (1845)  I.  162/2  Priscian  distinguishes  the  subdis 
junctive  from  the  disjunctive. . .  In  English  we  use  the  con 
junction  or  indifferently  as  a  disjunctive  or  subdisjunctive 
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that  is,  we  say. '  Alexander  or  Paris  ',  whether  Alexander  and 
Paris  he  two  different  persons,  or  only  two  different  names 
for  the  same  person.  1865  LIDDEI.L&  SCOTT  Gr.  Lex,  ($&.$), 
VTo5ia£«VKTt«6s.  .as  Gramm.  word,  subdisjunctive. 

So  Subdisjn'nction  rare~°. 

1869  LIDDELL  &  SCOTT  Gr.  Lex.  (ed.  6),  viroSia^evfis,  sub-    ; 
disjunction. 

Subdi'stich,  a.    [SuB-  20  e.]     Consisting  of  . 
almost  two  rows.    So  Subdi'stichoas  a. 

1777  S.  ROBSON  Brit.  Flora  259  Spike  compound,  sub- 
distich.  1805-16  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Min.  211  A  Crystal  is  ] 
said  to  be..Subdistic  (subdistique),  when  among  the  facets 
which  are  disposed  in  the  same  rowaround  each  base,  there 
are  two  surmounted  by  a  new  facet,  which  is  as  it  were . . 
the  rudiment  of  a  second  row.  1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  650 
Polyps  subdistichous. 

Subdisti'nction.  [In  sense  i,  ad.  late  L. 
subdistitxtio  (-  Gr.  vwoaTtyw},  f.  suhdistinguere 
(=  Gr.  vnoaTtfrtv)  to  put  a  comma  or  one  of  the 
lesser  stops:  cf.  SUB-  22.  In  senses  2  and  3,  f. 
SUB-  5  c  and  7  b  +  DISTINCTION.] 

fl.  A  comma  or  semicolon.   Oh. 

1636  B.  JONSON  EngL  Grant,  n.  ix,  A  Sub-distinction  is 
ameane  breathing,,  .and  is  marked  thus  (;).  1825  FOSBROKK 
Encycl.  Anliq.  460  A  small  pause  or  lubdistinctlOD. 

2.  A  subordinate  distinction. 

1665  WALTON  Life  ft/ Hooker  (1670)  K  5  By  needless  dis 
tinctions  and  sub-distinctions,  to  amuse  his  Hearers.  1727 
Narr.  Proc.  Synods  Presbyt.  Irel.  iii  Here,  now,  between 
Parties,  .there's  a  Party-Subdistinction  made.  1847-8  IH: 
QUINCEV  Protestantism^^.  1858  VIII.  154  Ten  thousand 
evasions,  distinctions,  and  subdistinctions.  1878  F.  HARRI 
SON  in  If  or  in.  Rev.  Nov.  689  He  disregarded  the  important 
subdistinction  of  the  nature  of  the  sanction  and  the  kind  of 
command. 

f  3.  A  subdivision,  subspecies.   Obs. 

1725  Bradley1  s  Fa»t.  Diet.  s.  v,  Bo/tee-Tea,  As  the  Bohee 
and  Green  include  all  other  Sub-distinctions,  we  shall  have 
regard  to  no  other.  1748  J.  HILL  Hist.  Fossils  651  The 
Sfiatagi  is  a  very  comprehensive  term,  taking  in  most  of 
the  others  as  subdistinctions. 

t  Subdisti-nguisli,^.  Obs.    [Sun- 9.    Cf.  It. 

suddistingnere,§'p.subdistinguir.'\  trans.  To  dis 
tinguish  into  subordinate  kinds,  classes,  species,  etc. 
1620  E.  BLOUNT  IforzSitbs.  218  But  for  more  ease. .all 
these  particulars  may  be  subdistinguished  diuersly.  1633 
T,  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  \.  16.  299  There  are  some  sub-dis 
tinguished  branches,  which  we  referre  to  their  owne  places. 
1766  Complete  Farmer  s.  v.  Surveying  7  K  b/2  These  three 
sorts  of  triangles  may,  according  to  the  length  and  pro 
portion  of  their  sides,  be  sub-distinguished  into  seven.  1780 
TWINING  Aristotle's  Treat.  Poetry  (1812)  II.  186  The  dif 
ferent  parts  of  this  long  Episode  were,  again,  subdistin- 
£uished  by  other  titles. 

Sirb-di  strict.  [SuB-  7  c.]  A  division  or 
subdivision  of  a  district.  Also  attrib. 

1816  BENTHAM  Offic.  Apt.  Maximized^  Extr.  Const.  Code 
(1830)  7  The  Judicatory  will  be  the  immediate  Judicatory 
of  the  sub-district  in  which  the  metropolis  of  the  state  is 
situated.  1871  Parl.  Papers,  Ace.  %  Papers  XXXIX.  459 
Statement  of  the  Divisions  of  the  Country  into  Military 
Districts  and  Sub-Districts,  showing  the  Numbers  of  Regular 
and  Auxiliary  Forces  in  each.  1876  VOYLE  &  STEVENSON 
Afiiit.  Diet.,  Brigade  Depot,  the  head-quarters  of  a  sub- 
district  of  the  army.  Under  the  new  localisation  of  the 
British  army,  the  military  districts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland^  are  divided  into  12  districts,  which  are  sub-divided 
into  70  infantry  and  12  artillery  sub-districts,  and  2  cavalry 
districts.  1882  Rep.  Ho.  Repr.  Prtc.  Met.  U.  S.  268  Pine 
Grove  district,  .now  generally  regarded  as  a  mining  camp 
or  subdistrict  of  the  Tiger.  1909  Westm.  Gaz.  i  Mar.  2/2 
District  boards  and  sub-district  boards. 

t  Subdit,  a.  and  sb.  Chiefly  Sc.  Obs.  Also  5 
-dyt(e,  5-6  -dite,  -diet,  6  -det.  [ad.  L,  subditits 
subject  (in  med.L.  as  sb.  subject,  vassal),  pa.  pple. 
of  subdZre  to  bring  under,  subdue,  f.  sub-  Sen-  2  b  -*• 
»&re  to  put,  Cf.  It.  suddito,  Sp.,  Pg.  jwUftb.] 

A.  adj.  Subject.    Const,  to. 

c  1400  LOVE  Botiarent.  AJirr.  (1908)  45  So  that  he  my^te 
Jcnowe  the  noumbre  of  regiouns,  of  citees,  and  of  the  heuedes 
lon^ynge  to  hem  that  weren  subdyte  to  the  Emperour  of 
Rome.  1436  Libel  Engl.  Policy  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II. 
197  For  hym  selfe  and  viij.  kynges  mo  Subdlte  to  hym. 
1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  i8o[It]  is  nocht  wele 
sittand  that  a  grete  lord  suld  be . .  subdyt  till  a  symple  knycht. 
c  1513  DOUGLAS  Let.  Wolsey  in  Poet.  IVks.  (1874)  I.  p.  cvi, 
He  is  subdite  to  the  King  in  France. 

B.  sb.  A  subject. 

€  '375  •&"•  Lf&  Saints  xvi.  (Magdalena}  772  In  \>&t  land, 
til  he  lefit,  [he]  duelt,  &  with  his  subditis  sa  vele  delt. 
1450  in  Charters  <yf.  Edin.  (1871)  70  Till  all  and  sundry  our 
lieges  and  subdictis.  1507  Ibid.  191  Oure  officiaris,  liegis,and 
subdictis.  1536  |!FLLF.NDKN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  186  For 
administration!!  of  justice  to  his  subdittis.  1555  WATREMAN 
FardU  Facions  I.  v.  59  The  kinges  vsing  suche  an  equitie, 
.  .towarde  their  subdites.  1506  DALRVMPI.E  tr.  Leslie's  Hist. 
Scot,  I,  222  Kugenie  the  thrid..was  meruellous  clement 
toward  his  subdites. 

t  Subditi'tious,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  sub- 
dititius  (-ia'us^,  f.  snbdit-,  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  sttbdZre 
(see  prec.).] 

1.  Placed  underneath  ;  used  as  a  suppository. 
1657   TOMLINSON  Kenan's  Disp.   182   These   subdititious 

medicaments  conduce  much  to  the  execution  of  small 
wormes.  Ibid.  672  Laurel-berries,  .expressed,  .into  a  sub 
dititious  vessel. 

2.  .Surreptitiously    or    fraudulently    substituted, 
suppositions. 

[1625  :  implied  in  Subdititiously  below.]  1656  BLOUNT 
Gtestogr.t  SuMttit/flus,ihat  is  not  properly  ones  whose  it  is 
fei.cned  to  be,  that  is  put  or  laid  in  the  place  or  room  of 
another.  1668  WILKIHS  Real  Char.  n.  i.  31  Stead,  as 


substitute,  subdititious  serve  for,  succedaneous,  Deputy, 
Surrogate,  Vicar,  Delegate  [etc.]. 

Hence  t  Subditi'tiously  atfv.,  by  surreptitious 
substitution. 

1625  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  it.  1375  That  the  Vizier  deter 
mined  to  place  subdit[it]iously  in  the  roome  of  the  Prince 
his  owne  Sonne. 

Subdivi'dable,  «•  rare.  [f.  SUBDIVIDE  v.  + 
-ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  subdivided. 

1670  PETTUS  Fodinae  Reg.  21  Those  Shares  subdividable 
into  half  and  quarter  parts. 


Subdivide,  sb.  [f.  SUB-  5b  +  DiviDE  sb.  2.] 
A  subordinate  division  between  rivers  and  their 
branches. 

1902  W.  M.  DAVIS  Elem.  Phys.  Gcogr.  243  When  a  plain 
or  plateau,  .is  well  dissected  numerous.  .subdivides  are  de 
veloped  between  the  smaller  rivers  and  their  branches. 

Subdivide  (swbdivsi-d),  v.  [ad.  late  L.  sub- 
dlvidtre  :  see  SUB-  9  and  DIVIDK  v.  Cf.  It.  $ud~ 
diviJcre,  Sp.,  Pg.  $ubdii>idir\  also  Y.subdiviser^\ 

1.  trans.   To  divide  xa  part  of  .T  divided  whole'  ; 
to  divide  again  after  a  first  division.     (Sometimes 
used  loosely  for  divided]    ji't{l~  in  passive. 

a.  in  material  sense. 

1432-50  tr.  Iligden  (Rolls)  VI.  361  This  kyii^e  divided  alle 
his  provcntesinto  Sj.  partestoon  parte  whereof  he  subdivided 
ageyne  into  tlire  partes.  1483  CAXTON  Cato  3  The  second 
partye  which  is  in  uerse  Is  subdyuyded  in  to  foure  partyes. 
1626  BACON  Syh-a  §  104  If  you  diuide  the  Tones  equally, 
the  Eight  is  but  Seueu  whole  and  equal!  Notes;  And  if 
you  Subdiuide  that  into  Halfe  Notes,  (as  it  is  in  the  Stops 
of  a  Lute),  it  inaketh  the  Number  of  thirteene.  1646  SIR 
T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  184  Below  the  cubit  it  divideth  into 
two  parts,.  .Is  at  the  fingers  subdivided  into  three  branches. 
1758  J.  DALRYMPLE  Ess.  Feudal  Property  (ed.  2)  n  The 
r/olkland  was  divided  and  .subdivided  into  Counties,  Try- 
things,..  and  Hundreds.  1764  HARMER  OI>sa-v.  ii.  §  12.  68 
Speaking  of  tlie  tents  of  the  Arabs,  the  Journal  says,  They 
are  subdivided  into  three  apartments,  1823  I.INGARD  Hist. 
E'tg.  VI.  32  The  army  formed  in  two  grand  divisions,  each 
of  which  was  subdivided  into  a  battle  and  two  wings.  1870 
Snt.  Rev.  2  Apr.,  That  all  tenants  should  be  allowed  to 
subdivide  their  holdings  amongst  their  relatives.  1870  K.  R. 
WILSON  Ck.  Lindisf.  23  They  sub-divided  their  parish  into 
five  chapelries, 

b.  in  immaterial  sense. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  ApoL  Poetry  (Arb.)  28  These  [sc.  poets]  be 
subdiuided  into  sundry  more  special!  denominations.  The 
most  notable  bee  the  Heroick,  Lirick  [etc.].  1641  Tennes 
de  la  Ley  77  Some  had  that  charge  as  incident  to  their 
offices.  .  :  some  others  had  it  simply  as  of  it  solfe.  ,  .And  both 
these  sorts  are  againe  subdivided  by  M.  Lambert.  ^1645 
HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  I.  97  They  were  the  first  that  subdi 
vided  the  four  cardinal  winds  to  thirty  two.  a  1768  STERNE 
Serin.  )>>-/<:,&  (1773)  IV.  151  Mankind  led  to  dispose  of  these 
attributes  inherent  in  the  Godhead,  and  divide  and  subdi 
vide  them  again  amongst  deities.  1813  J.  THOMSON  Led. 
InJJain.  502  Attempts  have..  been  made  to  subdivide  the 
phenomena  of  mortification.  1868  KOCF.RS  Pol.  Econ.  ii. 
(1876)  16  The  use  of  machinery  tends  still  further  to  sub- 
divide  labour.  1887  BENTLEY  Ufan.  Kot.  (ed.  5)  405  The 
Classes  are  also  divided  into  Sub-classes,  Series,  Cohorts, 
or  Alliances..  in  the  same  manner  as  the  orders,  genera,  and 
species  are  subdivided. 
C.  refl. 

1709  Royal  Proclam.  27  Jan.,  The  Commissioners,  .shall 
subdivide  themselves,  ..so  as  three,  at  Icn^t,  may  be  ap 
pointed  for  the  Service  of  each  Division.  1791  PAINE 
Rights  of  Man  (ed.  4)  21  The  original  hereditary  despotism 
resident  in  the  person  of  the  King,  divides  and  subdivides 
itself  into  a  thousand  shapes  and  forms. 
d.  absol. 

1880  [see  SUBDIVIDES], 

2.  tnfr.   To  break  up  into  subdivisions. 

1597-8  BACON  Ess.t  Faction  (Arb.)  78  When  one  of  the 
Factions  is  extinguished,  the  remaining  subdiuideth.  1682 
BUNVAN  Holy  /Kar(i9os)  293  They  marched,  they  counter 
marched,  they  opened  to  the  right  and  left,  they  divided, 
and  subdivided.  1769  Phil.  Trans.  LIX.  200  From  this 
part  upwards  those  vessels  divide  and  sub-divide.  1831 
K.  KNOX  Cloquefs  Anat,  33  These  lamin.i:  subdivide  into 
radiated  fibrils.  1871  TYNDALL  Fragw.  Set.  (1879)  II.  243 
Every  string  sub-divides,  yielding  not  one  note,  but  a  dozen. 
*t"  b.  Used  loosely  of  two  persons  forming  sepa 
rate  factions.  Obs.  itottfc-usf. 

x6*«;  BACON  Ess,,  Faction  (Arb.)  80  When  Brutus  and 
Cassms  were  ouerthrowne,  then  soone  after  Antonius  and 
Octauianus  brake  and  Subdiuided. 

Hence  Subdlvi'ded///.  a. 

^1676  HALKF.  A  ft/cut  111(1677)  98  One  of  the  subdivided 
party,  that  finds  it  self  weakest.  1777  S.  ROBSON  Brit.  Flora 
154  Stem  subdivided.  1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3) 
II.I4I  Panicles  with  subdivided  branches.  i%4$  Encycl.  Me* 
trof>.  IV.  785  The  first  semi-oscillation  will  be  performed  as 
a  whole,  the  next  as  a  subdivided  string.  1855  Orr's  Circ. 
Sc/.t  Inorg.  Nat.  98  The  middle  oolite  is  almost  as  varied 
and  subdivided  as  the  Icwer. 

t  Subdi  vident.  Obs.  [f.  SUBDIVIDE,  after 
dividtnt.}  That  which  subdivides. 

1581  Mr  I.CASTER  Positions  xxxix.  (1888)197  All  the  people 
which  be  in  our  countrie  be  either  gentlemen  or  of  the  com 
monalty.  The  common  is  deuided  into  marchauntes  and 
manuaries  generally,  what  partition  soeuer  is  the  subdiui- 
dent. 

Subdivi'der.     [f.  SuBDivrDE  -t-  -ER  i.]    One 

who  subdivides  ;    spec,   one   who   carves   out   an 
estate  ;  one  who  settles  on  a  portion  of  an  estate. 

1880  Daily  AV:w  20  Dec.  5/6  To  those  who  had  already 
subdivided  he  offered  new  mountain  farms,  leaving  the  sub- 
dividers  to  decide  who  should  remain  and  who  should  re 
move.  1885  SEEBOHM  Brit.  Birds  III.  252  When  Nature's 
natural  divisions  are  interfered  with,  the  subdivider  is  obliged 
to  fall  back  upon  specific  characters  to  diagnose  his  genera. 


1888  Ohio  Staff  Jrnl,  (Columbus)  2  Mar.,  (City  property] 
for  sale  at  original  subdivides  prices.     1889  ffMCJnu.  Mag. 
Oct.  527/1  It  would  thus  seem  to  be  absolutely  necessary, 
in  order  that  the  crofter  may  enjoy  a  reasonable  chance  of 
retaining  his  holding,  to  free  him  from  the  incubus  of  the 
subdivider  or  squatter. 

Subdividing*,  vbl.  sb.     [-IM;  l.]    Subdivision. 

1651  IJAXTKR  Inf.  ijafit.  149  What  dividing,  and  subdivid 
ing,  and  subdividing  again  ! 

Subdividing,  ///.  a.  [-ix«2.]  That  sub 
divides. 

1809  Phil.  Trans.  XCIX.  126  A  little  instrument  which  I 
denominate  a  subdividing  sector.  1872  SVMONDS  Rcc.  Rocks 
yi.  200  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Presttign  the  subdividing 
limestone  is  no  longer  seen. 

Hence  Subdivi-dingly  adv.,  in  subdivisions. 

1842  UK  QIMSCFV  /'«*>««  Dracles  Wks.  1858  VIII.  101 
What  was  the  essential  machinery  by  which  the  Oracles 
moved? — I  shall  inquire  sulxlividinqly. 

t  Subdividual,  //.  Obs.  [f.  SUBDIVIDE  v. 
after  dividual ?\  Involving  subdivision. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  Athcn.  /!>-;t.  III.  55  To  declare. .  nt-u 
Articles  of  Faith  in  Popery  and  Arianism  as  suU:i\  iihial 
Worship  and  individual  Adoration. 

Subdivisible,  a-  [f.  SUMDIVTM:  •:-.  afti  r 
divisible.  Cf.  F.  subdivisible,  It.  smUiv.isibik] 
Capable  of  being  subdivided. 

1841  PennyCycl.  XIX.  312  '2  Into  how  many  parts  >oe\rr 
a  line  ma>p  be  divided,  each  part  is  a  length,  still  subdivisible 
for  ever.  1848  Prater's  .l/.^*.  XXXVIII.  51  1'he  lands 
became  divisible  and  sub-divisible. 

Subdivision  >^bdivi-.^on  .  [ad.  late  J,.  sul- 
dlvisio,  -dncni,  n.ol  action  f.  subdivTs-j  subdividfos'm 
SUHDIVIUK.  Cf.  K.,  Sp.  subdivision ^\.\.sitddivisione^\ 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  subdividing,  or  fact  M 
being  subdivided. 

1599  11.  JONSON  CyntJiias  Rc-'.\\.  iii,  To  come  to  your., 
courtiers  face,  tis  of  three  sorts,  according  to  our  subdiulsion 
of  a  courtier,  elementarie,  practique,  and  theorique.  1621 
MALVNES  Anc.  La'v-Merc/i.  360  The  Denomination,  Divi 
sion  and  Subdivision  of  the  moneys  of  all  Countrcys  is  most 
necessarie  for  Merchants.  1651  Hnoi;i  s  1.,-ritith,  \\.  xxiv. 
128  There  were  twelve  Tribes,  making  them  thirteen  l>y 
subdivision  of  the  Tribe  of  Joseph.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  // '.  ..V. 
i.  i.  (1869)  I.  12  This  subdivision  of  employment  in  philo 
sophy,  as  well  as  in  every  other  business,  improves  dexterity, 
and  saves  time.  1845  Encycl,  Mctri>f>.  \\ .  Soj  The  aliquot 
subdivision  of  a  vibrating  string.  1855  BAIN  .SVj.'tr^  \  hit. 
I.  ii.  §  15  (1864)  43  The  Cerebral  Nerves  are  divided  into 
nine  pairs,  some  of  these  being  consi-Vn-d  a^  admitting  of 
farther  subdivision.  1855  MACAI/LAY  ///>/.  l-'.iig.  xx.  1\'.  190 
The  increase  of  wealth  had  produced  its  natural  cflVt,  the 
subdivision  of  labour.  1889  WFLCM  Na~'a!  Archit,  113 
Watertight  Subdivision  of  Ships. 
b.  An  instance  of  this. 

a  1577  SIR  T.  SMITH  Cotnin:i>.  Eng.  i.  iii.  (1584)  3  Of  these 
maner  of  rulin^es  by  one,  by  the  fewer  part  [etc. ].. they 
which  haue  more  methodically,  .written  vpon  them,  doe 
make  a  subdiuision.  1634  R.  H.  Salerne's  Regiw.  Pref.. 
The  third  Ranke.  .admits  a  Subdivision  into  Better  and 
Worse,  Wise  and  Foolish,  Learned  and  Ignorant.  1776 
ADAM  SMITH  IV.  N.  i.  xj.  (1869)  I.  175  The  nature  of  their 
business  admits  of  the  utmost  subdivisions  of  labour.  1861 
BROUGHAM  Rrit.  Const,  xix.  313  Too  minute  a  subdivision  of 
business  tends  to  contract  the  minds  of  those  who  perform  it. 

2.  One  of  the  parts  into  which  a  whole  is  sub 
divided  ;  part  of  a  part ;  a  section  resulting  from  a 
further  division;  Nat.  Hist,  a  subordinate  division 
of  a  group. 

1553  T.  WILSON  Rhct.  (1580)  113  Of  these  three  partes  of 
Philosophic,  I  might  make  other  three  subdiuisions,  and 
largely  set  them  out.  1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Rflig.  Med.  i. 
§  52  Methinks  amongst  those  many  subdivisions  of  hell, 
there  might  have  bin  one  Limbo  left  for  these.  1646  — 
Pseud.  Ep.  54  Chrystall.  .is.. reduced  by  some  unto  that 
subdivision  which  comprehendeth  gemmes.  1662  STILLINGFL. 
Orig.  Sacrx  i.  ii.  §  6  The  Gnosticks  and  the  several!  subdi 
visions  of  them.  1777  S.  RoRSON-5r/V.  Flora  14  The  petiole 
.  .subdivided,  having  two  leafits  on  each  subdivision.  Ibid, 
37  Orders  are  the  subdivisions  of  Classes.  1815  SVD.  SMITH 
Whs.  (1859)  II.  197/2  A  small  subdivision  of  the  clergy  of 
the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  1841  GWILT/J «////.  §2848. 
778  The  subdivisions,  apartments,  or  portions  whereof  a 
building  consists.  1850  ANSTFD  Jt'rni.GeoI ,  Min,,  etc.  371 
The  deposits  of  the  Secondary  epoch . .  may . .  be  divided  into 
four  principal  groups,  each  of  which  again  presents  well 
marked  subdivisions.  1874  STUBRS  Const.  Hist.  L  ii.  16 
Their  armies  were  arranged  according  to  the  contingents 
which  represented  the  tribal  sub-divisions. 

b.  Afilit.  The  half  of  a  division  (in  first  quot, 
the  rear  half).  Also  at  various  times,  the  half  of  a 
company;  in  the  artillery,  a  gun  with  its  waggons 
(now  called  SUBSECTION). 

1625  MAKKHAM  Svuldt'frs  Accid.  28  Whensoever  this 
Bodie.  .(which  containeth  but  ten  persons  in  fyle)  shall  be 
devided  in  the  midst  betweene  the  Middlemen,  then  the 
last  fiue  Rankes  to  the  Reareward  are  called  by  the  name 
of  Subdevision.  170*  J ////'/.  i)ict.  (1704)  s.v.,  Subdi-'isiflns, 
are  the  lesser  parcels,  into  which  a  Regiment  is  divided  in 
marching,  being  half  the  greater  divisions.  1717  H.  BLAND 
Afilit.  Discipl.  v.6o  When  a  Battalion  is  divided  into  three 
equal  Parts  or  Divisions,  each  Division  is  then  called  a 
Grand-Division.  Sub- Divisions  are  formed  by  dividing  each 
Grand-Division  into  three,  four  or  five  equal  Parts.  1796 
Instr.  ffKtg.  Car>a/ry(  1813)  923  Subdivisions,  Right  Wheel! 
i8oa  C.jAMKsJ/////1.  Dr'et.s  v.,  A  company  divided  forms  two 
subdivisions.  1858  BF.VKRID<;E  Hist.  India  III.  ix.  !v.  635 
The  British  force  began  to  advance  along  the  trunk  road 
in  a  column  of  sub-divisions.  1876  VOYLE  &.  STEVES ^os 
Afilit.  Diet.,  Sub-division,  in  artillery,  a  gun  with  its  wagon. 

1889  Standing  Ordfrs  Royal  Rfgitn.  Art  ill.  41    Four-gun 
Batteries  will  oe  divided  into  two  Sections — Right  and  J>eft 
— of  2  Sub-Divisions  each.  1913  Times  14  May  6/2  A  bearer 
sub-division  R.A.M.C. 


SUBDIVISIONAL. 

Subdivrsional,  a.    [f.  prec.  +  -AL.]   Of  the 

nature  of  subdivision ;  pertaining  to  subdivision,  or 
a  subdivision  ;  consisting  of  a  subdivision. 

1656  in  Petty  Down  Survey  (1851)  90  In  making  of  pro- 
vinciall  lots,  subdivisionall  lotts  must  follow,  soe  far  as  they 
could  be  practized,  to  promote  the  settlement  of  the  army. 
'834  J-  P.  SMITH  Script,  fy  Geol.  Set.  (1839)  60  Particular 
formations,  one,  two,  or  more  in  a  system  or  subdivisional 
group.  1847  GROTE  Greece  \\.  xxii.  III.  463  The  Italians  or 
Itali..,  the  Morgetes,  and  the  Chaones,  all  of  them  names 
of  tribes  either  cognate  or  subdivisional.  _  1864  Athcnmtm 
No.  1920.  215/2  Subdivisional  multiplications  and  produc 
tion  by  budding.  1898  Daily  News  24  Jan.  3/4  The  station 
is  a  subdivisional  one  for  the  K  Division. 

t  Subdivi  sionate,  v.  Obs.  noncc-wd.  [f. 
SUBDIVISION  +  -ATE  ^.]  trans.  To  subdivide. 

1578  SMDSKY  U'anstead  Play  in  Arcadia,  etc.  (1605)  574 
Secundum  their  dignitie,  which  must  also  be  subdiuisionaied 
into  three  equall  species. 

Subdivi'sive,  a.  [f.  L.  subdlvis-,  pa.  ppl. 
stem  of  sitbdividtrt  to  SUBDIVIDE  +  -IVE.]  Result 
ing  from  subdivision. 

1838  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Logic  xxv.  (1860)  II.  23  When  a 
whole  is  divided  into  its  parts,  these  pans  may.. be  them 
selves  still  connected  multiplicities;  and  if  these  are  again 
divided,  there  results  a  subdivision  (siebdirisio),,  the  several 
parts  of  which  are  called  the  subdivisive  members  (inemhra 
sit  l>d i'  'idi'Jitia ) . 

SubdolOUS  (so'bdtflos),  a.  Xow  rare.  [ad. 
late  L,.  siibdolosus  or  f.  its  source  sitbdohis,  f.  swb- 
Sru-  iq  +  di>/its  cunning.]  Crafty,  cunning,  sly. 

1588  A.  KING  tr.  Cant  sins'  Catech.  R  iij.  The  subdolous 
crafteand  deceate  of  Satan.  \f>y](j\\.lx.'?>?\KEng:.Po/>.  Cerem. 
Ep.  A  2  b,  The  subdolous  Machiavellian.  171677  BARROW 
Serin.  Wks.  1687  I.  65  Illusive  simulations  and  subdolous 
artifices.  1828  D'lSRABU  C/ias.  /,  I.  269  The  King  was 
tioubled,  lest  this  subdolous  and  eloquent  man  should  shake 
hi-i  resolution.  1843  SYU.  SMITH  Lett.  Amcr.  Debts  i,  The 
subdolous  press  of  America  contends  that  the  English.. 
would  act  with  their  own  debt  in  the  same  manner.  1880 
W.  CORY  Mfld.  Rngl.  Hist.  \.  102  Xor  has  any  maxim  so  sub 
dolous  as  this  been  devised  to  abridge  the  freedom  of  Britons. 

Hence  Sivbdolously  adv.,  Su  bdolousness. 

1635  PERSON  Varieties  i.  28  Take  heed  of  the  subdolous- 
nesse  of  their  proposition,  which  is  not  universally  true. 
1643  B AKKR  Ckron.  (1653)  554  See  the  subdplousnesse  of  this 
man.  1681  EVELYN  Let.  to  Pepys  6  Dec.  in  Diary  fy  Corr. 
(1852)  III.  260,  I  neither  would,  nor  honestly  could,  conceal 
..how  subdolously  they  dealt.  1824  Blackw.  Mag.  XVI. 
345  Whisky ..  mixed  subdolously  with  burnt  brown  sugar. 
1862  T.  A.  TROLLOPE  Marietta  xxii,  Nanni  had  subdolously 
stretched  out  his  hand  sideways,  .to  administer  a  squeeze  to 
a  rosy  little  hand  that  timidly  stole  out  half-way  to  meet  his. 

Subdo  minant,^.  A/us.  [SUB- 4.  Cf.~F.sous- 

domiiiante.]  The  note  next  below  the  dominant  of 
a  scale ;  the  fourth  note  in  ascending  and  tjie  fifth 
in  descending  a  scale.  Also  attrib. 

1793  Encycl.  Brit.  (1797)  XII.  502/1  The  chord  of  the 
sub-dominant.  Ibid.  548/2  These  three  sounds,  the  tonic, 
the  tonic  dominant,  and  the  sub-dominant,  contain  in  their 
chords  all  the  notes  which  enter  into  the  scale  of  the  mode. 
1835  Court  Mag.  VI.  26/1  She  might  if  she  pleased  break 
through  that  eternal  descent  by  two  semitones  from  the 
dominant  to  the  sub-dominant.  1863  ATKINSON  GanoCs 
Physics  §  207  (1866)  162  The  tonic,  dominant,  and  sub-domi 
nant  chords.  Ibid.  163  The  dominant  and  sub-dominant 
bear  major  triads. 

Subdo'minaiit,  a.  [Srs-  14.]  Less  than 
dominant,  not  quite  dominant.  ',See  quots.) 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entotnol.  xlix.  IV.  493  We  may  take 
Scolia  for  an  example  of  a  subdominant  group  beginning 
more  southward.  171909  Buck's  Med.  Handbk.  III.  260 
(Cent.  Diet  Supp.)  Those  disturbances  which  are  dominant 
become  focal  in  consciousness,  or  the  mind  is  fully  conscious 
of  such.  Those  that  are  sub-dominant  bring  about  marginal 
or  sub-conscious  psychical  states. 

Subdo'rsal,  a.  and  (s6.).    [Cf.  F.  sotis -dorsal.] 

A.  adj.   1.  [SuB-   i  a.]     Pertaining  to  the  part 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  back  (*'.  e.  the  poste 
riors),  nonce-use. 

1800  in  Spirit  Pnbl.  Jrnls.  IV.  36  The  vigorous  posts 
which  sustain  the  enormous  subdorsal  promontory  of  Lord 
G.  Ibid.  371  He  has  ordered  the  dimensions  of  the  sub- 
dorsal  basis  of  each  of  the  new  scholars  to  be  taken. 

2.  Zool.  [SuB-  ii,  20  d.]  Somewhat  or  almost 
dorsal ;  situated  near  the  back. 

1835-6  Todd'sCycl.  Anat.  I.  522/1  Fins  advanced,.. dis 
tant  and  subdorsal.  1852  DANA  Crust,  i.  53  The  feet  of  the 
two  posterior  pairs  [of  legs]  are  short  and  subdorsal. 

B.  sb.  A  subdorsal  iin. 

1856  PAGF.Af/v.  Tcxt-bk.  Geol.  xiii.  230  The  dorsals  differ, 
ing  from  the  sub-dorsals,  and  these  again  from  the  pectorals. 

Hence  Subdo'rsally  adv.,  in  a  subdorsal  posi 
tion. 

1902  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  II.  304  On  3rd.  somite  a  pair  of 
black  '  eye  spots '  surrounded  by  a  white  iris,  subdorsally. 

Subduable  (s£bdi/7-ab'l),  a.  rare.  [f.  SUBDUE 
v.  +  -ABLE.]  That  may  be  subdued. 

1611  COTGR.,  Surmontable^  ..subduable.  1662  H.  MORE 
Phil.  Writ.  Pref.  gen.  (1712)  p.  x,  A  natural  touch  of  Enthu 
siasm.,  such  as,  I  thank  God,  was  ever  governable  enough, 
and  have  found  at  length  perfectly  subduable.  1839  J.  ROGERS 
Antifapopr.  xii.  §  5.  277  If  the  love  of  sin  be  hardly  sub 
duable  by  the  fear  of  hell.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Drama 
of  Exile  1321  Who  talks  here. .Of  hate  subduable  to  pity? 

Subdual  (s#bdi«-al).     [f.  SUBDUE  v.  +  -AL.] 
1.  The  act  of  subduing  or  state  of  being  subdued ; 
subjection. 

1675  BURTHOGGE  Causa  Dei  227  The  Cast'igation  and  sub 
dual  of  the  affections.  1741-65  WARBURTON  Div.  Legat.  v. 
iv.  Wks.  1788  III.  139  Mahomet's  work  was  not  like  Moses's, 
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the  subdual  of  a  small  tract  of  Country.  1864  PUSEY  Ltct. 
Daniel  ii.  (1866)  79  Permanent  subdual  distinguished  the 
Roman  Empire.  Other  Empires  swept  over  like  a  tornado. 
i88z  H.  S.  HOLLAND  Logic  $  Ltfe(iBSs)  45  We  are  shut  out 
from  understanding  thissubdual  which  is  belief.  1904/2  re heeol. 
jfcliajta  XXV.  n.  147  Their  subdual  lasted  several  years. 

2.  A  becoming  subdued  or  moderate,  rare. 

1884  J.  TAIT  Mind  in  Matter  72  In  autumn,  with  the  sub 
dual  of  heat,  there  is  annuallv>  in  Canada,  a  transformation 
of  nature. 

t  Subdu'CC,  v.  Ob$.  [ad.  L.  subdnccre^  f.  sub- 
SUB-  25  +duccre  to  lead,  bring.] 

1.  trans.  To  take  away,  withdraw  (lit.  and  _/?£•.)• 
1626  BP.  HALL  Contempt.^  O.  T.  xx.  iv,  Else,  had  the  chyld 

beene  secretly  subduced,  and  missed  by  his  bloodie  grand 
mother.  1632  —  Hard  Texts  Matt,  xxviii.  20  Howsoever 
my  bodily  presence  shall  be  subduced  from  you.  1664  OWEN 
Vind.  Aniinadv.  xvi.  422  No  small  part  of  the  Territories 
of  many  Princes  is  subduced  from  under  their  power,  a  1761 
LAW  Comf.  Weary  Pilgrim  (1809)  55  They  wanted  not  to 
have. .  their  covetousness  and  sensuality  to  be  subduced  by 
a  new  nature  from  heaven  derived  into  them. 

b.  To  withdraw  from  allegiance;  =  SEDUCED,  i. 
a  1578  LINDESAY  Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  II.  297  [He]  had 

subducit  withhisgould  the  men  of  weir  thatkeipit  thecastell. 

c.  rejl,   (occas.  intr^]  To  withdraw  oneself  or 
itself/) ww  a  place  or  society,  from  allegiance,  etc. ; 
to  &eca.pe/r0m  ;  to  secede. 

1542  BECON  Pathu'.  Prayer  ii.  B  vj  b,  It  shalbe  expedient 
for  such  as  intende  to  exercyse  prayer,  .to  subduce  &  con- 
iiaye  them  selues  from  the  company  of  the  worldely  people 
into  some  secrete ..  place.  1610  HP.  HALL  Apol.  Browmsts 
§  7  You  have  separated  from  this  Church..  :  If  Christ 
haue  taken  away  his  word  and  Spirit  [from  it],  you  have 
justly  subduced.  1636  T.  GOODWIN  Child  of  Light  (1643) 
112  A  man  can  no  way  avoid  his  suggestions,  nor  subduce 
himself  from  them,  a  1656  HP.  HALL  Specialities  Life  Kem. 
\Vks.  (1660)  21,  I  subduced  myself  speedily  from  their  pre 
sence,  a  1660  HAMMOND  79  Serin,  xiv.  Wks.  1684  IV.  658 
For  never  was  the  earth  so  peevish,  as  to.  .subduce  it  self 
from  its  [sc.  the  sun's]  rayes. 

2.  To  subtract,  as  a  mathematical  operation. 

1571  DIGGES  Pantom,  i.  xviii.  F  b,  Subduce  the  first  dis 
tance  from  the  third.  1588  A.  KING  tr,  Canisius*  Catcch. 
h  vij,  Thane  subduce  ye  haill  frome  ye  nombre  of  ye  dayes 
of  yat  moneth.  a  1676  HALF,  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  106  If  out 
of  that  supposed  infinite  multitude  of  antecedent  Genera 
tion,  we  should  by  the  Operation  of  the  Understanding  sub 
duce  Ten. 

3.  To  bring,  lead  into.  rare. 

1609  TOCRNF.UR  Funeral  Poem  Sir  F.  Vcre  278  Offences 
done  against  his  owne  estate.. have  oftentimes  Subduc'd  the 
malefactors  for  those  crimes  Into  the  hands  of  justice. 

Hence  t  Subdu-cing  vbl.  sb.,  withdrawal. 

1633  BP.  HALL  Hard  Texts  Neh.  vi.  n  By  weake  sub- 
ducing  of  my  selfe,  and  hiding  my  head  in  the  Temple. 
a  1660  HAMMOND  ip  Serin,  xi.  Wks.  1684  IV.  636  A  cowardly, 
pusillanimous  subducing  of  ones  self. 

t  Sub  due  end.  Afatft»  Ol>s.  rare.  [ad.  L.  S2(f>- 
dticenduS)  gerundive  of  subducSre  (sec  prec.).]  = 
SUBTRAHEND. 

1706  \V.  JOXF.S  Syn.  Palmar.  Matheseos  16  If  the  Subdu- 
cend  be  taken  from  the  Minuend,  there  rests  the  Remainder. 

fSubducion.  Obs.rarer~\  [?f.  SUBDUE  +  -cion 
=  -TJON.]  ?  Reduction  to  order.  v.Cf.  SUBDUE  i  e.) 

1455  RwuofParit.V.aty/i  The  conservation  of  the  pease, 
and  subducion  of  theym  that  entende  to  the  breche  therof. 

Subduct  (s^bd/rkt),  v .  Now  rare.  [f.  L.  sttb- 
ditct-,  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  siibduc?re  to  SUBDUCE.] 

1.  trans.  To  take  away  from  its  place  or  position, 
withdraw  from  use,  consideration,  influence,  etc. 

a.  with  physical  obj. 

1652-62  HEVLIM  Cosmogr,  in.  (1673)  61/1  The  three  Pales- 
tines,  .being  subducted  from  the  power  of  the  see  of  Antioch. 
1657  J-  WATTS  Scribe^  Pharisee,  etc.  205  One  of  the  Ele 
ments  is  subducted  from  the  people,  and  the  other  is  adored 
by  them.  1665-6  Phil.  Trans.  I.  382  For  one  determinate 
space  of  time  it  exhibits  its  lucid  part  to  the  Earth,  for  an 
other,  subducts  it.  1715  M.  DAVIES  A  then.  Brit.  i.  141, 
I  had  but  a  bare  sight  of  that  Pamphlet,  it  being  presently 
subducted  from  the  Publick  Perusal,  a  179*  HORNE  £sst 
$  Th.  Wks.  1818  I.  363  The  Chinese  physicians  never  pre 
scribe  bleeding. , ;  saying,  that,  if  the  pot  boil  too  fast,  it 
is  better  to  subduct  the  fuel,  than  lade  out  the  water.  1837 
BARHAM  Ingot.  Leg.  Ser.  i.  Spectre  ofTappington^  He  re 
placed  the  single  button  [on  his  breeches]  he  had  just  sub 
ducted.  1844  H.  ROGERS  Ess.  (1860)  III.  119  All  such  as 
are  inconsistent  in  their  statements.. are  to  be  subducted 
from  his  catalogue. 

b.  with  immaterial  obj. 

1614  JACKSON  Creed  in.  in.  vi.  151  Vet  must  all  excesse 
in  spirituall  graces.. be  subducted  from  that  prerogatiue 
which  wee  that  are  Christs  messengers,  haue  in  respect  of 
Aarons  successors.  1660  HF.YLIN  Hist.  Quinqnart.  To 
Rdr.,  Nor  have  I  purposely  concealed  or  subducted  any 
thing  considerable  which  may  seem  to  make  for  the  advan 
tage  of  the  opposite  party.  1754  EDWARDS  Freed.  Will.  \. 
ii.  (1762)  12  As  having  its  Influence  added  to  other  Things, 
or  subducted  from  them.  1840  G.  DARLEY  Wks.  Beaum.  \ 
Fl.  Introd.,  Subducting  the  devilish  feature,  it  were  well 
perhaps,  if  all  Englishmen,  .resembled  this  portrait.  1843 


vi.  156  When  the  effects  of  all  known  causes  are  estimated 
with  exactness,  and  subducted. 
C.  reft. 

1655  OWEN  Vind.  Evang.  xxiii.  486  Sinne  (which  is  the 
Creature's  subducting  its  selfe  from  under  the  Dominion  of 
God).  1668  —  Expos.  130th  Ps.  76  From  his  providential 
presence  he  could  never  subduct  himself. 

2.  To  take  away  (a  quantity)  from,  t  out  °f 
another ;  to  subtract,  deduct. 


SUBDUE. 

i$7'  DIGGES  Pantom.  iv.  v.  V  iij,  Your  greater  semidia- 
meter,  whiche  subducted  from  youre  former  diuisor  leaueth 
the  semidimetient  of  the  intrinsicall  circle.  1649  ROBERTS 
Clavis  Bibl.  Introd.  iii.  59  If  out  of  the  number  of  years . . 
you  subduct  the  years  of  the  Oppressours  of  Israel  under 
their  Judges.  1674  MOXON  Tutor  Astron.  ii.  (ed.  3)  70, 
200  Years.. which  subducted  out  of  1000  leaves  800  Years. 
1716  B.  CHURCH  Hist.  Philips  War  (1867)  II.  85  William 
robes.,  was  order 'd  to  keep  a  just  accompt  of  what  each 
Indian  had  so  that  it  might  be  subducted  out  of  their  wages 
at  their  return  home.  1855  BRKWSTER  Newton  I.  iii.  42 
Subducting  the  diameter  of  the  hole  from  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  image,  there  remains  13  inches  in  the  length 
and  23/8  inches  in  the  breadth.  1881  Nature  XXIII.  558 
When  we . .  subduct  the  vapour  pressure  from  the  barometric 
height. 

aosof.  1646  Recorders  Gr.  Artes  no  Therefore  seeing  9 
in  the  quotient,  multiply,  and  subduct  as  before.  1662  HIB- 
BERT  Body  Div.  n.  86  They  adde,  they  multiply ;  never 
subduct,  never  divide.  1706  W.  JONES  Syn.  Palmar.  Ma- 
theseos  14  According  to  their  respective  Value,  take  one  of 
the  next  Denomination,  out  of  which  Subduct. 

•|*b.  intr.  To  take  something  away  from.    Obs. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vm,  536  Nature.. from  my  side  sub 
ducting,  took  perhaps  More  then  enough.  1669  W.  SIMPSON 
Hydrol.  Ckym.  n.  124  The  Spaw.  .helps  the  refining  of  the 
vessels.. and  so  subducts  from  the  Disease  by  hindring  the 
affluent  cause.  1798  W.  MAVOR  Brit.  Tourists  V.  193  Its 
neglected  and  languishing  state  still  farther  subducts  from 
its  picturesque  effect. 

3.  To  take  away  or   remove   surreptitiously   or 
fraudulently.    Also  absol. 

1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  95  F  n  Purchased  with  money 
subducted  from  the  shop.  1760  C.  JOHNSTON  Chrysal  (1822) 
I.  200  By  subducting  largely  from  the  sums  confided  to 
him.  1824  LANDOR  I  mag.  Conv.  Wks.  1853  I.  53/1  If  he 
had.,  brought  down  a  brace  out  of  a  covey,  instead  of  sub 
ducting  them  from  the  platter. 

4.  To  draw  up,  lift. 

1837  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  i.  Spectre  of  Tappington^ 
Subducting  his  coat-tails  one  under  each  arm  [etc.].  1869 
'  WAT  BRADWOOD  '  The  O.  I '.  H.  xxxi,  Jemmy  subducted  his 
coat-tails,  and  sat  him  down. 

Sub  duct  ion  (spbdo'kfan).  Now  rare.  [ad. 
L.  subdnctioi  -anew,  n.  of  action  f.  subductre  to 
SUBDUCE.]  The  action  of  subducting. 

1.  Withdrawal,  removal. 

a  1620  J.  DYKE  Sel.  Serm.  (1640)  79  A  quenching  of  fire  by 
subduction  of  fuell.  1625  J.  ROBINSON  Observ.  Div.  fy  Mor. 
Iv.  282  Unto  whom . .  thought  and  care,  in  one  night  brought 
grey  hayr,  by  subduction  of  nourishment.  1630  BP.  HALL 
Occas.  Medit.  §  66.  (1634)  T45  Oh  that  we  were  not  more 
capable  of  distrust,  then  thine  omnipotent  hand  is  of  weari- 
nesse  and  subduction.  vjy^Hist.  Lit.  I.  449  Fearing  the 
Subduction  of  the  King's  Bounty,  which  had  hitherto  sup 
ported  it.  1839  Blackw.  Mag.  XLVI.  542  The  withdrawal 
of  a  patriot  from  Parliament,  .is  the  subduction  of  parlia- 
mentary  force.  1854  BUCKNILL  Unsoundn.  Mind  25  Terms 
signifying  deprivation  or  subduction. 

fb.  Surreptitious  or  secret  withdrawal.  Obs. 

0.1646  J.  GREGORY  Posthuiua  (1649)  88  The  Corruption 
proceeded  not  by  subduction  from  the  Hebrew,  but  the  ac 
cession  to  the  Greek  Scripture.  17*1  BAILEY,  SnMncti0nt 
a  taking  privately  from. 

2.  Subtraction,  deduction. 

*579  DIGGES  Stratiot.  i.  xv.  25  Subduction  is  the  taking 
of  the  one  Fraction  from  the  other.  1608  BP.  HALL  Epist. 
i.  vi.  284,  I  haue  noted  foure  ranks  of  commonly-named 
Miracles:  from  which,  if  you  make  a  lust  subduction,  how 
few  of  our  wonders  shall  remaine  either  to  beleefe  or  ad- 
miration  !  1664  EVELYN  Pomona  Pref.  4  Brought  thither 
without  charge,  or  extraordinary  subductions.  1706  W. 
JONES  Syn.  Palmar.  Matheseos  16  Addition  and  Subduc 
tion,  serve  Reciprocally  to  prove  each  other.  1734  BERKE- 
LEY  Analyst  §  5  Wks.  1871  III.  260  By  the  continual  addi 
tion  or  subduction  of  infinitely  small  quantities.  1856  MAS- 
SON  Ess.  Biog.  $  Crit.  109  The  property  remaining.. after 
the  subduction  of  his  own  share  as  the  eldest  son. 

•j-3.  A  drawing  down  or  away  (see  quot,  1612) ; 
the  evacuation  (^excrement).  (=  Gr.  viraycayrj.) 

1612  WOODALL  Surf.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  274  Subduction  is 


do 

VENNEX  Via.  Recta  vii.  in   They  i 

and   helpe   the   subduction   of  excrements.      1688  HOLMK 

Armoury  in.  xii.  446/2. 

4.  The  action  of  subduing  or  fact  of  being  sub 
dued  ;  subdual,  subjection.    (Const,  to?) 

1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  \.  i.  11  Contriving,  if  not  th 


II.  33  The.. celebrated  fair,  who  boasts  the  subduction  of 
whole  regiments  by  the  power  of  her  charms.  1824  (1. 
CHALMERS  Caledonia  III.  82  Edward  assembled  a  large 
army.,  for  the  subduction  of  Dumfries-shire,  ibid.  472  The 
ruling  clergy,  .brought  on  the  subduction  of  the  kingdom. 

f  5.  '  A  reckoning  or  account '  (1656  Blount). 

tSubdu'Ctive,  a.  Obs.  rare-*,  [f.  L.  subduct- 
(see  SUBDUCT)  +  -IVE.]  That  is  to  be  subtracted. 

1798  HUTTON  Course  Math.  1. 170  That,  .changes  its  nature 
from  a  subductive  quantity  to  an  additive  one. 

t  Subductory,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  subduct- 
(see  prec.)  +  -oitv.]  Laxative.  (Cf.  SUBDUCTION  3.) 

1620  VENNER  Via  Recta  iv.  79  Why  are  Oysters  vsually 
eaten  a  little  before  meale?..By  reason  of  their  stibductory 
qualitie,  concerning  the  bellie. 

t  Subdue,  sb.  Obs.  Also  5  subdeue.  [f.  next.] 
Subdual,  subjugation,  conquest. 

c  1465  Pol.  Rel.  ff  L.  Poems  (1903)  5  Wherefor,  prince. ., 
Remembere  be  Subdeue  of  bi  Regaly,  Of  Englonde,  frawnce, 
&  spayn  trewely.  148*  Rolls  o/ParH.  VI.  223/1  In  defens 
of  this  youre  seid  Reame,  and  subdue  of  youre  Enemyes. 
a  1392  GKEESE  &  LODGE  Looking  Glasse  (1598)  A  4  b,  The 
worlds  subdue. 


SUBDUE. 

Subdue  (s#bdi*J-),  v.  Forms:  a.  4  so-,  8U- 
dewe,  so-,  suduwe,  sodeuwe.  0.  5  subd(e)we, 
5-6  -dew,  5-6  -dieu,  6  -deu,  5-subdue.  [Of  diffi 
cult  etymology.  ME.  sodewe,  subcteuie,  -due,  repre 
sents  formally  AF.  *soduer,  *sti(t.ducr=  OF.  so(u)- 
duire,  su(d)duire ,  etc.  (used  with  the  meanings  of  j 
L.  sedOcfre)  to  deceive,  seduce  =  Olt.  soddurre 
'.— L.  subduclre  to  draw  up  or  away,  withdraw, 
remove  by  stealth,  purge,  evacuate,  calculate  (see 
SUBDUCE,  SUBDUCT).  Neither  L.  subducfre  nor  OF. 
souduire  is  recorded  in  the  sense  of '  subdue ',  so 
that  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  AF.  form  took 
over  the  sense  from  L.  sttbdfre,  the  pa.  pple.  of 
which  is  represented  in  Eng.  by  SUBDIT  from  c  1 375. 

There  is  no  clear  connexion  in  form  or  sense  with  the  AF. 
subdttz  of  Edw.  Ill  stat.  ii.  c.  17,  ann.  1353;  the  meaning  is 
app. 'attached'  or  'arrested1,  not 'subdued'.  The  151!)  c. 
AF.  subduer  (Littleton  lust.,  ed.  1516,  A  vij  b)  was  prob. 
modelled  on  the  current  Eng.  form.] 

1.  trans.    To  conquer  (an    army,  an    enemy,   a 
country  or  its  inhabitants)  in  fight  and  bring  them 
into  subjection. 

1387  TREVISA  Higdett  (Rolls)  III.   19  [He]  wente  and 
sodewed  Siria.    Ibid.  443  panne  he  stood  wi>  [MS.  (3  sudu- 
web,  MS.  y  sodeuwe}*]  the  peple  bat  woneb  at  be  foot  of  pe 
hille  mont  Caucasus,    c  1420  ?LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  1651 
Fooles..Wenyng  to  subdew,  with  her  oon  hande,  That  ys 
ouer  mekyll  for  all  an  hoole  lande.    f  1460  FORTESCUE  Alts. 
>t  Lim.  Man.  xvi.  (1885)  150  Is  hyghnes  shalbe  myghty,    ' 
and  off  poiar  to  subdue  his  ennemyes.   1486  in  Surtees  Misc.    : 
(1890)  54,  I  subdewid  Fraunce.    1533  COVERDAI.E  Zech.  ix. 
15  They  shall  consume  and  deuoure,  and  subdue  them  with 
slynge  stones.     1553  EDEN  Treat.  Ntr.ve  liid.  (Arb.)  21  How 
the  Portugales  subdued  Malaccha,  shalbe   said  hereafter. 
1503  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  m.  iii.  82  lohn  of  Gaunt,  Which  did 
subdue  the  greatest  part  of  Spaine.     1653  HOLCROFT  Pro-    , 
cofius.  Goth.  Wars  14  Since  God  hath  given  us  Victory, 
and  the  glory  of  subduing  a  City.     1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi. 
687  To  overcome  in   Baud,  and  subdue  Nations.     1788 
GIBBON   Decl.  «?  F.  xlvii.   IV.  582   The   Samaritans  were    ] 
finally  subdued  by  the  regular  forces  of  the  East :  twenty    ' 
thousand  were  slain.     1841  ELPHINSTONE  Hist.  India  I.  397     , 
They  even  assert  that  the  same  kings  subdued  Tibet  on  the 
east,  and  Cambdja.. on  the  west.     1879  FROUDE  Cxsar xix. 
330  He  [sc.  Oesar]  wished  to  hand  over  his  conquests  to  his 
successor  not  only  subdued  but  reconciled  to  subjection. 

t  b.  Const,  to,  unto,  under  the  conqueror  or 
his  rule.  06s. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth,  de  P.  R.  vi.  xix.  (Tollem.  MS.), 
Whan  y  hadde  sudewed  all  be  worlde  to  my  lordschipe. 
c  1410  >  LYDC.  Assembly  of  Gods  584  Owre  gret  rebell  May 
we  then  soone  euer  to  vs  subdew.  c  1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  . 
*r  Lim.  Man.  ii.  (1885)  MI  Whan  Nembroth..made  and 
incorperate  the  first  realme,  and  subdued  it  to  hymself  bi 
tyrannye.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  xi.  90  }pur  aid  enemes  hes 
mtendit  to.  .  subdieu  }ou  to  there  dominione.  1590  SPENSER 
F.Q.n.  x.  13  Thus  Rrute  this  Realme  vntohisrulesubdewd. 
1651  HOBBKS  Leviath.  n.  xvii.  S3  When  a  man. .by  Warre  • 
subdueth  his  enemies  to  his  will. 

t  o.  To  overcome  or  overpower  (a  person)  by 
physical  strength  or  violence.  Obs. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  I.  iv.  5I  Rest  a  while  Till  morrow 
next,  that  I  the  Elfe  subdew.  [bid.  n.  v.  26  Full  many 
doughtie  knights  he  ..  Had..subdewde  in  equal!  frayes. 
1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  in.  ii.  173  As  one  that  graspt  And 
tugg'd  for  Life,  and  was  by  strength  subdude.  1604  —  Oih. 
i.  li.  81  If  he  do  resist  Subdue  him,  at  his  perill. 
d.  transf.  and^/ff. 

1611  Bible  Dan.  li.  40  Forasmuch  as  yron  breaketh  in 
pieces  and  subdueth  all  things.  1697  DRVDEN  Virg.  Gtorg. 
I.  228  Burrs  and  Brambles. .th'  unhappy  Field  subdue. 
Ibid.  iv.  247  Subdu'd  in  Fire  the  stubborn  Mettal  lyes. 
1799  COWPER  Castaway  47  By  toil  subdued,  he  drank  The 
stifling  wave.  1883  R.  BRIDGES  Prometheus  761  The  broad 
ways  That  bridge  the  rivers  and  subdue  the  mountains. 
1 8.  To  reduce  to  order  or  obedience.  Obs. 

1481  Cov.  Lett  Bk.  493  To  subdue  such  personez  as  here 
late  offended ;  diuerse  of  which  personez  be  nowe  late    ' 
indy ted  of  ryott  &  trasspas  [etc.], 

2.  To  bring   (a  person)   into  mental,  moral,  or 
spiritual  subjection  ;  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  by 
intimidation,  persuasion,  etc. ;  to  obtain  control  of  j 
the  conduct,  life,  or  thoughts  of;    to   render  (a   ! 
person  or  animal)  submissive ;  to  prevail  over,  get 
the  better  of.     Const,  to  (that  which  exercises  con 
trol,  the  control  exercised). 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Pitas,  xxxiv.  xii,  He  [tc.  Cupid]  is 
aduenturous  To  subdue  mine  enemies,  to  me  contrarious.    t 
1535  COVERDALE    Wisd,  xviii.  22   He  ouercame  not  the 
multitude  with  bodely  power,  .but  with  the  worde  he  sub 
dued  him  that  vexed  him.    1538  STARKEY  England  i.  L  12    ' 
Ther  ys  no  best  so  strong.. but  to  man  by  wysdom  he  ys    j 
subduyd.     1551  ABP.  HAMILTON  Catcc/t.  (1884)  48  Thai  ar    j 
nocht  subdewlt  to  the  rychteousness.     1560  DAUS  tr.  Slei- 
dane's  Comm.  405  The  Prynces..by  a  certen   feare  and    ! 
terrour  subdued.   1588  SHAKS.  I..L.L.\.  ii.  187  His  [Love's] 
disgrace  is  to  be  called  Boy,  but  his  glorie  is  to  subdue  men.    \ 
1610  —  Temp.  i.  ii.  489  This  mans  threats,  To  whom  I  am 
subdude,  are  but  light  to  me.     a  1721  PRIOR   Dial.   Dead    \ 
(1907)  219  Swords  Conquer  some,  but  Words  subdue  all  men. 
1817  IAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  iv.  iv.  156  Pigot,  with  a 
hardihood  which  subdued  them,,  .declared  that,  .he  would 
furnish  no  money.    1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Brooke  Farm  vi. 
80  This  recollection  awakened  others  which  subdued  me 
completely.    1853  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  (1876)  1. 1.  i.  31  He  was 
subdued  by  the  influence  of  religion.     1855  TENNYSON  Brook 
113  Claspt  hands  and  that  petitionary  grace  Of  sweet  seven 
teen  subdued  me  ere  she  spoke. 

atsal.   1781  COWPER  Retirem.  266  God  has  form'd  thee 
with  a  wiser  view,  Not  to  be  led  in  chains,  but  to  subdue. 
1837  CARLYLE  Fr,  Rev.  1. 1.  ii,  And  so.  .did  this  [growth]  of 
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Royally,  .spring  up  j  and  grow  mysteriously,  subduing  and 
assimilating. 

reft.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  xm.  i.  37  The  catall,  quhilkis 
favorit  langeyr  The  beist  ourcummyn  as  thar  cheif  and  heyr, 
Now  thame  subdewis  vndir  his  ward  in  hy  Quhilk  has  the 
ovirhand.  1833  TENNYSON  Dream  Fair  Women  1L\,  Itcom- 
forts  me  in  this  one  thought  to  dwell,  That  I  subdued  me  to 
my  father's  will.  1870  DICKENS  Edwin  Droodu,  I  must  sub 
due  myself  to  my  vocation. 

b.   With  a  person's  body,  soul,  mind,  actions, 
etc.  as  obj. 

c  1520  NISBET N.  T.,  Rom.  ii.  15  marg.,  The  fleische  nother 
is  nor  cann  be  subdewit  tharto.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W. 
de  W.  1531)  148 b,  We  must.. subdue  all  our  inordynate 
thoughtes.  1548  Act  2  #t  3  Edw.  VI  c.  19  §  i  Due  and 
godlye  abstynence  ys  a  meane . .  to  subdue  mens  Bodies  to 
their  Soule  and  Spirite.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  F/,  l.  ii.  109 
My  heart  and  hands  thou  hast  at  once  subdu'd.  1603  — 
Meas.  for ^1.  iv.  ii.  84  He  doth  with  holie  abstinence  sub 
due  That  in  himselfe,  which  he  spurres  on  his  powre  To 
qualifie  in  others.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  VIM.  584  If  aught., 
were  worthy  to  subdue  The  Soule  of  Man.  1769  Juniits 
Lett.  xxxv.  167  Uefore  you  subdue  their  hearts,  you  must 
gain  a  noble  victory  over  your  own.  1791  MKS.  RAncLiFKi-: 
Rom.  Forest  ii,  Having  subdued  his  own  feelings,  he  resolved 
not  to  yield  to  those  of  his  wife.  1817  SHELLEY  J\cv.  Islam 
Ded.  xi,  A  prophecy  Is  whispered,  to  subdue  my  fondest 
fears.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  I.  469  Those  emotions 
were  soon  subdued  by  a  stronger  feeling.  1863  GKO.  ELIOT 
Ramola  xx.  She  herself  wished  to  subdue  certain  importu 
nate  memories. 
O.  transf. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Rtpr.  l.  xiv.  73  It  mi;te  seme  that  God  wolde 
not  subdewe  or  submitte.  .and  sende  him  [sc.  Holy  Scrip, 
ture]  to  resoun,  for  to  be  interpretid.  1535  COVERDALE  Phil. 
iii.  21  Acordinge  to  y8  workynge  wherby  he  is  able  to  sub 
due  all  thinges  vnto  himselfe.  1781  COWI-ER  Ketirem.  416 
Wild  without  art,  or  artfully  subdu'd,  Nature  in  ev'ry  form 
inspires  delight. 

t  d.  To  achieve,  attain  (a  purpose).  Obs.  rare. 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  ix.  9  Perhaps  my  succour.. Mote 
stead  you  much  your  purpose  to  subdew. 

t  e.  To  bring  to  a  low  state,  reduce.   Obs. 
1605  SHAKS.  Lear  in.  iv.  72  Nothing  could  haue  subdu'd 
Nature  To  such   a   lownesse,  but  his  vnkind  Daughters. 
1606  —  Ant.  tf  Cl.  iv.  xiv.  74  His  face  subdu'de  To  penetra- 
tiue  shame. 

3.  To  bring  (land)  under  cultivation. 

'535  COVERDALE  Gen.  i.  28  Growe,  and  multiplie,  and  fyll 
the  earth,  and  subdue  it.  1628  MAY  Yirg.  Gcorg.  i.  6  Nor 
is't  unwholesome  to  subdue  the  Land  1'y  often  exercise. 
1677  W.  HUBBARD  Narrative  63  To  engross  more  Land 
into  their  hands  then  they  were  able  to  subdue.  1794 
S.  WILLIAMS  Vermont  307  Their  lands,  which  they  had., 
subdued  by  extreme  labour.  1829  Ii.  HALL  Trav.  .\~.  Am?r. 
I.  86  In  proportion  as  the  soil  is  brought  into  cultivation,  or 
subdued,  to  use  the  local  phrase.  1867  RUSKIN  Time  tf  Tide 
xxv.  §  176  Set.  .to  subduing  wild  and  unhealthy  land. 

4.  In  medical  use  :  To  reduce,  allay.   ?  Obs. 
1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  134  The  iuyce  of  Cedars:  which 

by  the  extreme,  .siccatiue  faculty,  .subdued  the  cause  of 
interior  corruption.  1732  ARBUTHSOT  Rules  of  Diet  in 
A  liments  etc.  (1736)  262  Cresses,  Radishes,  Horse-Radishes, 
;. subdue  Acidity.  1804  ABERNETHY  Surg.  Obs.  176  The 
inflammation  of  the  brain  was  now  subdued.  1809  Med. 
Jrnl.  XXI.  52  Although  the  hysteric  affections  were  still 
very  troublesome,  she  could  now  completely  subdue  them 
by  the  use  of  pills.  1829  COOPER  Good's  Study  Med.  II.  515 
The  inflammation  is  to  be  subdued  by  blood-letting. 

6.  To  reduce  the  intensity,  force,  or  vividness  of 
(sound,  colour,  light)  ;  to  make  less  prominent  or 
salient.  (Cf.  SUBDUED  2.) 

1800  HT.  LEE  Cantcrt.  T.  (ed.  2)  III.  139  A  circular 
pavilion.. Where  both  light  and  heat  were  subdued  by 
shades.  1815  SHELLEY  Alastor  165  With  voice  stifled  in 
tremulous  sobs  Subdued  by  its  own  pathos.  1843  RUSKIN 
KM.  Paint.  (1851)  I.  n.  i.  vii.  §  21  The  warm  colours  of 
distance,  even  the  most  glowing,  are  subdued  by  the  air. 
1845  Antiq.  «r  Arc/tit.  Year  Bk.  319  Unable  to  subdue  pro 
perly  jhe  red,  blue,  and  gold  of  the  niched  hood  mould. 
1856  KANE  Arctic  Exfl.  I.  ix.  102  Distance  is  very  decep 
tive  upon  the  ice,  subduing  its  salient  features. 

Subdued  (s»bdi«-d),  ///.  a.    [f.  prec.  +  -ED!.] 
1.  Reduced  to  subjection,  subjugated,  overcome. 
Also  absol. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  v.  ii.  348  One,  whose  subdu'd  Eyes,.. 
Drops  teares  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  Trees  Their  Medicin- 
able  gumme.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  48  Strengthened  both 
against  forraine  invasions  and  revolts  of  the  subdued.  1660 
MILTON  Dr.  Griffith's  Sertn.  Wks.  1851  V.  397  [It]  will  in 
all  probability  subject  the  Subduers  lo  the  Subdu'd.  181: 


CRABBK  Tales  xviii.  68  She  had  a  mild,  subdued,  expiring 
look.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  m.  iv.  v,  Lyons  contains  in  it 
subdued  Jacobins  ;  dominant  Girondms.  1890  '  R.  BOLDKE- 
WOOp  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  202  A  subdued,  bronzed, 
resolved -look  ing  man. 

2.  Reduced  in  intensity,  strength,  force,  or  vivid 
ness  ;  moderated ;  toned  down. 

1822  [implied  in  SUBDUEDNESS].  1835  LYTTON  Rienzi\\.  i, 
Censers  of  gold . .  steamed  with  the  odours  of  Araby,  yet  so 
subdued  as  not  to  deaden  the  healthier  scent  of  flowers.  1847 
C.  BRONTE  Jane  Eyre  viii,  My  language  was  more  subdued 
than  it  generally  was  when  it  developed  that  sad  theme.  Ibid. 
xiv,  The  subdued  chat  of  Adele.  1849  RUSKIN  Seven  Lamps 
in.  §  17.  83  Many  of  the  noblest  forms  are  of  subdued  curva 
ture,  1861  FLOR.  NIGHTINGALE  Nursing  59  There  are  acute 
cases  (particularly  a  few  eye  cases..),  where  a  subdued  light 
is  necessary-  1877  HUXLEY  Pkysiogr.  203  The  effects  of  sub- 
terranean  heat  in  the  locality  may  still  manifest  themselves 
in  a  subdued  form.  1912  Times  IQ  Dec.  20/3  (Stock  Ex 
change),  There  was  a  more  subduea  tone. 

Hence  Subdne'dly  adv.t  with  subdued  sound, 
light,  colour,  etc. ;  Subdue'dness,  the  condition 
of  being  subdued. 


SUB-EDIT. 

1822  COLERIDGE  Lett.  (1895)  718  In  his  freest.. passages 
there  is  a  subduedness,  a  self-checking  timidity  in  his 
colouring.  1852  ROBERTSON  AVrw/.Ser.  iv.xxxix.  (1863)294 
Meekness  and  subduedness  before  God.  1858  G.  GILFILLAN 
Life  Sir  T.  Wyatt  W.'s  Poet.  Wks.  p.  xv,  Homely  natural 
feeling  of  the  poetical  and  the  subduedly  sensuous.  1891 

i    KIPLING  Light  that  Failed  xiii,  Maisie  was  crying  more 

1    subduedly. 

Subdue'meut.  rare.   [f.  SUBDUE  v.  +  -MENT.] 
The  action  of  subduing  ;  subdual. 
'  A  word  not  used,  nor  worthy  to  be  used  '  (J.). 
1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  $  Cr.  iv.  v.  187, 1  haue  seen  thee.  .scorning 
forfeits  and  subduments.     a  1619  DANIEL  Coll.  Hist.  Eng. 
(1626)  81  Hee  sent  a  solemne  Ambassage  to  Pope  Adrian, 
I    to  craue  leaue  for  the  subdument  of  that  Country.     1807 
G.  CHALMERS  Caledonia  I.  11.  vii.  325  Anglo-Saxon,  .on  the 
subduement  of  the  Romanized  Uttadini,  succeeded  to  the 
British  tongue.     1860  FORSTER  Gr.  Remonstr.  89  That  sub- 
;    duement  of  the  Roman  Catholic  power  on  the  continent. 

Subduer  (s#bdiS*ai).  [f.  SUBDUE  v.  +  -EK  i.] 
:  A  person  who  or  a  thing  which  subdues,  in  the 
I  various  senses  of  the  verb. 

c  1510  BARCLAY  Mirr.  Gd.  Manners  (1570)  D  iv,  Thus  were 
!    they . .  by  death  subduers  of  their  owne  corps  carnall.     1596 
i     DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  73  The  aid  Romania, 
subdueris  of  the  Warlde.     1611  SPKED  Theat.  Gt.  Brit.  39/2 
Ostorius.  .Subduer  of  great  Caractacus.     1732  ARBUTHNOT 
Rules  of  Diet  in  Aliments  (1736)  253  Figs  are  great  sub 
duers  of  Acrimony.     1747  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  II. 
ii.  15  \\ith  some  of  the  sex,  insolent  controul  is  a  more  em- 
[    cacious  subduer  than  kindness  or  concession.     1790  HCKKK 
i    Frt  Rev.  322  Bj;  the  laws  of  nature  the  occupant  and  sub- 
I    duer  of  the  soil  is  the  true  proprietor.    1860  (Ji-o.  EI.IOT  Mill 
I    on  Fl.  i.  v,  It  is  a  wonderful  subduer,  this  need  of  love.    1860 
;     PUSEY  Min.  Proph.  191  Such  was  He,  the  Subduer  of  all 
i    which  exalted  itself.     1900  DK.  ARGYLL  Autobiogr.  (1906)  II. 
j    85  The  subduer  of  a  fierce  enemy  and  the  saviour  01  India. 

Subduing,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SUBDUE  v.  +  -ING  i.] 
The  action  of  SUBDUE  v. ;  subdual,  subjugation. 

£1482  J.  KAY  tr.  Caoursiu's  Siege  of  Rhodes  (1870)  F  i 
The  subduynge  and  oppressyn^e  of  the..cytee  of  Con- 
stantynople.  1532  MORE  Confut.  Tindale  \Vk>.  371  The 
subduyng  of  ye  flesh  and  taming  of  bodily  lustes.  1535 
COVERDALE  i  Mace.  xiv.  34  What  so  euer  was  mete  for 
the  subduynge  of  the  aducrsaries.  1655  HUME  in  Nicholas 
Papers  (Cainden)  III.  213  A  combination  made  between 
France  and  Cromwell  for  the  subduing  of  all  the  Spanish 
provinces  of  the  Low  Countries.  1690  CHILD  Disc.  Trade 
fi6^8)Pref.  p.  xv,  The  subduing  [=  abatementjof  interest  u  ill 
bring  in  multitudes  of  traders.  1788  Encycl.  Brit.  (1797)  I. 
276/2  None  of  them  [sc.  harrows]  are  sufficient  to  prepare  for 
the  seed  any  ground  that  requires  subduing.  1875  Encycl. 
Brit.  I.  335/1  For  the  more  speedy  subduing  of  a  rough 
uncultured  surface. 

Subduing,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.]  That 
subdues  ;  tending  to  subdue. 

1608  D.  T[UVILL]  Ess.  Pol.  $  Mor.  66  b,  To  polish  and 
fashion  out  his  then  rough-hewen  fortune,  with  the  edge  of 
his^ subduing  sword.     1816  J.  SCOTT  I'is.  Paris  118  A  stimu- 
lating  melange  of  what  is  most  heating,  intoxicating,  and 
subduing.     1842  MANNING  Semi.  xvi.  (1848)  I.  228  Not  be- 
cause  they  are  under  any  subduing  dominion  of  indwelling 
sin.     1891  CON* AN  DOYLE  Adv.  Sherlock  Holmes  ii,  There 
was  something  depressing  and  subduing  in  the  sudden  gloom. 

Hence  Subdn'ingly  adv.,  so  as  to  subdue. 
1833  New  Monthly  Mag.  XXXVII.  301  What  goes  more 
subduingly  to  the  heart  than  the  author's  poem  to  his  sick 
child?     1880  MEREDITH  Tragic  Com.  xvjit,  A  hand  that  she 
had  taken  and  twisted  in  her  woman's  hand  subduingly  ! 

Subduple   (s»bdi»'p'l,   szrbdiwp'l),  a.   Math. 

I    [ad.  late  L.  subduplus  :  see  SUB-  10  and  DUPLE  a.] 

I    That  is  half  of  a  quantity  or  number;  denoting  a 

*  proportion  of  one  to  two  ;  (of  a  ratio)  of  which 

the  antecedent  is  half  the  consequent. 

1609  DOWLAND  Ornith.  Microl.  63  Euery  Proportion  is. . 
taken  away  by  the  comming  of  his  contrary  proportion. . .  As 
by  the  comming  of  a  subduple,  a  dupla  is  taken  away,  and 
so  of  others.     1648  [see  SUB-   10].     1706  W.  JONES   Syn. 
Palmar.  Matheseos  55  The  Ratio  of  3  to  6  is  3/6      J  or  sub- 
duple.      1715  tr.  Gregory's  Astron.  (1726)  1 1.  841  The  number 
will  be  about  subduple  in  a  Jovial  Year.     1728  CHAMBKRS 
Cycl.  s.  v.  Subnormal,  The  Subnormal  PR  is  Subdcple  the 
Parameter.     1740  Phil.  Trans.  XL  1. 426  Let  us  take..  Two 
Points  at  Pleasure,  the  Point  A  in  the  Circumference  of  the 
Equator,  and  the  Point  C  in  the  Circumference  of  a  subduple 
parallel  Circle. 

Subdu'plicate,  a.  Math.    [Sus-  jo.] 
1.  Of  a  ratio  or  proportion  :  Being  that  of  the 
square  roots  of  the  quantities ;  thus,  2  :  3  is  the 
subduplicate  ratio  of  4  :  9. 

1656  tr.  Hobbes*  Elem.  Philos.  121  A  Proportion  is  said  to 
be  Divided,  when  between  two  quantities  are  interposed 
one  or  more  Means  in  continual  Proportion,  and  then  the 
Proportion  of  the  first  to  the  second  is  said  to  be  Subdupli 
cate  of  that  of  the  first  to  the  third,  and  Subtriplicate  of 
that  of  the   fust  to  the  fourth.     1670  BOYLE  Usef.  Ex}. 
Nat.  Philos.  n.  iii.  15  The  times  are  in  Subduplicate  Pro 
portion  to  the  length*  of  the  Pendulums.     1674  PKTTY  Disc. 
Duj>l.  Prop.  21  The  First  Instance,  Wherein  Duplicate,  and 
Sub-duplicate  Ratio  or  Proportion  is  considerable,  Is  In  the 
i    Velocities  of  two  equal  and  like  Ships ;  which  Velocities.. 
are  the  square  Roots  of  the  Powers  which  either  drive  or 
i    draw  them.     1706  W.  JONES  Syn.  Palmar.  Matheseos  288 
;    The  Times  in  which  a  Body  runs  thro'  those  Planes,  shall  be 
;    in  a  Subduplicate  Ratio  of  their  Altitudes.     1798  HUTTON 
!    Course  Math,  II.  358  The  bodies  descend  by  nearly  uniform 
1    velocities,  which  are  directly  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of 
the  diameters. 

H  2.   =  SUBDUPLE.     (A  misuse.) 
1656  HOBBES  Six  Lessons  Wks.  1845  VII.  277  It  is  the 
same  fault  when  men  call  half  a  quantity  subduplicate. 
'TSS  JOHNSON,  Suoduplicate,..  containing  one  part  of  two. 
Sub-6'dit,  v.    [Back-formation  f.  next.]  trans. 
To  edit  (a  paper,  periodical,  etc.)  under,  to  prepare 
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SUB-EDITOR. 

(copy)  for,  the  supervision  of  a  chief  editor.  Henct   | 
Sub-e'diting  vbl.  sb. 

1862  THACKERAY  Philip  xlii,  I  can  tell  you  there  is  a  great    ', 
art  in  sub-editing  a  paper.     1880  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  130    . 
Several  Americans  have  offered   to   undertake  sub-editing 
{for  the  '  Oxford  English  Dictionary  '].     1883  Ibid.  Abstract 
p.  iv,  St.  .partly  arranged  and  sub-edited  by  Mr.  C.  Gray,      i 

Sub-6'ditor.  [Sufi-  6.]  A  subordinate  editor  ;  I 
one  who  sub-edits. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  ir.  i.  iiit  Clerk  Tallien,  he  also  is    j 
Income  sub-editor  ;  shall  become  able-editor.    1883  BLACK 
Shandon  Bells  xxx,  I  daresay  I  should,  .be  the  sub-editor    , 
of  the  Cork  Chronicle. 

Hence  Sub-e'ditorsliip,  the  position  of  sub-editor. 

1855  HYDE  CLARKE  Diet.  383.  1862  THACKERAY  Philip 
xxx,  He  had  her  vote  for  the  sub-editorship. 

Su  b-edito-rial,  a.  [f.  SUB-EDITOR  +  -IAL.]  ; 
Pertaining  to  a  sub-editor  or  sub-editorship. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  \\.  i.  iv,  While  Tallien  worked 
sedentary  at  the  sub-editorial  desk.  1850  THACKERAY  Pen- 
dennis  xxxiv,  In  a  masterly  manner  he  had  pointed  out 
what  should  be  the  sub-editorial  arrangements  of  the  paper. 
1905  A  thenseum  30  Sept.  437/2  The  dry  data  were,  .set  out 
skilfully  enough  in  sub-editorial  fashion. 

Sirb-e  lenient.  [Sun-  5.]  A  subordinate  or  i 
secpndary  element. 

1846  POE  N.  P.  Willis  Wks.  1864  III.  31   In  addition  to    i 
the  element  of  novelty,  there  is  introduced  the  sub-element 
of  unexpectedness.    1882-3  ScJiaff's  Encycl.  Rclig.  Knowl. 
II.  1396  The  good  element.. is  God;   and  his  personality 
comprises  five  spiritual  and  five  material  sub-elements. 

Sub-eleme'ntary,  a.  [SUB-  14.]  Less  than 

elementary,  not  quite  elementary. 

1626  DONNE  Serm.  Ixxx.  (1640)  823  In  the  Elements  them 
selves,  of  which  all  sub-elementary  things  are  composed. 
"1835  MAcCuLLOCH  Attributes  (\%yj)  II.  417  Disintegrated 
into  those  modes  of  elementary  or  subelementary  matter 
whence  it  was  first  constructed. 

Sube'qual,  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  sub&qualis'.  see 
SUB-  20  c  and  EQUAL.] 

1.  Nat.  Hist.    Nearly  equal. 

1787  tr.  Linnaeus*  Fam.  Plants  195  Florets  all  fertile. 
Proper  one  with  petals  five,  heart-inflected,  subequal.  1828 
STAKK  Elan.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  199  Eyes  subequal.  1880  Hirx- 
LEY  in  Times  25  Dec.  4/1  The  earliest  known  equine  animal 
possesses  four  complete  sub-equal  digits  on  the  fore  foot. 
1897  GUNTHER  in  Mary  Kingsley*s  ltf.  Africa  704  Teeth 
small,  subequal,  with  brown  pointed  tips. 

2.  Related  as  several  numbers  of  which  no  one  is 
as  large  as  the  sum  of  the  rest.          In  mod.  Diets, 

Hence  Sube  'qually  adv.  ;  Subequa'lity,  the 
condition  of  being  subequal. 

1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  200  Fruit  glabrous,  subequally    i 
ribbed  all  round.     1873  MIVART  Elem.  Anat.  172  In  the    ] 
number  of  these  bones  [metacarpals]  and  their  sub-equality  of 
development  man  agrees  with  many  Vertebrates  above  Fishes,     i 

I!  Suber  (siw'bai).  Bot.  (Chem.}  [L.  =  cork,  ' 
cork-oak.]  The  bark  or  periderm  of  the  cork-  i 
tree;  cork.  Also,  a  vegetable  principle  found  in  this. 

1800  HENRY  Epit.  Chem.  (1808)  293  Suber,— this  name  is     ' 
used  to  denote  common  cork  wood.     1819  J.  G.  CHILDREN 
Chem.  Anal.  298  Suber.. is  light,   soft  and  elastic,  burns     i 
with  a  bright  flame  and  yields  ammonia   by  distillation. 
1826  HENRY  Elem.  Chem.  II.  313  Of  Suber  and  its  Acid. 

Hence   Sabera'mic  a,  denominating  the   acid    ' 
produced  by  the   dry  distillation   of  ammonium    ! 
suberate.       Subera'mide,   the    white   crystalline    ! 
compound  formed  by  the  action  of  aqueous  am-    . 
monia  on  suberate  of  methyl  or  by  heating  suberic    | 
acid  with  phosphorus  trichloride.     Su-berane,  a    j 
liquid  hydrocarbon  (see quots.);  hence  Subera  nic 
a.    Snbera-nilate,  a  salt  of  Suberani'lio   acid, 
the  acid  remaining  after  suberanilide  has  been  pre-    I 
cipitated  from   a  solution  of  fused  suberic  acid, 
aniline,  and  alcohol;  so  Subera'nilide. 

1859  WATTS  tr.  Gmelins  Handbk.  Chem.  XIII.  221  *Su- 
beramicAcid.  C18NH1SO';.  O&Jr*LCktm.Soc.lXX.\V. 
i.  125  *Suberamide  melts  at  216°.     1894  Ibid.  LXVI.  i.  265 
The  purified  suberene  (or  heptamethylene, '  *suberane ')  boils 
at  1 1 7-1 1 7 '5°  under  743  mm.  pressure,     1911  Encycl.  Brit. 
(ed.  n)  XXII.  32/2  Cyclo-heptane  (suberane),  CyHu,  ob-     I 
tained  by  the  reduction  of  suberyl  iodide.  Ibid.  33/1  Cyclo- 
heptane  carboxyltc  acid  i*suberanic acid),  CvHisCC^H.  1859     ; 
WATTS  tr.  Gmelins  Handbk.  Chem.  XIII.  222  *  Suberanilate     \ 
of  Ammonium. — The  acid  dissolves  easily  in  hot  ammonia,     I 
and  the  salt  is  deposited  in  small  granular  crystals.     //>/</.,     ! 
*Suberanilic  acid  yields  aniline  when   fused  with  potash.     | 
1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.,  Org.  iv.  §  2.  257  Dianilides... 
*Suberanilide  2  (Ci2H5),  H2N2,  Ci6H!2O4. 

Suberate  (si/7'ber£it).   Chem.  [ad.  F.  suhtrate    \ 
(Lagrange  1797) :  see  SUBER  and  -ATE!.]     A  salt 
of  suberic  acid. 

1800  tr.  Lagrange  s  Chem.  II.  297.  i9o6  G.  Adam's  Nat. 
%  Exp.  Phiios.  (Philad.)  I.  App.  547  Suberats.  1809  J. 
MURRAY  Syst.  Chem.  (ed.  2)  IV.  353  Suberate  of  potassa, 
formed  by  adding  suberic  acid  to  carbonate  of  potassa. 
1862  MILLER  Elem.  Chcmn  Org.  (ed.  2)  xiv.  §  i.  888  Suberate 
of  ethyl. 

Suberb,  obs.  form  of  SUBURB. 
Suberch.    =  SUBBOSCO. 

1592  GREENE  Upst.  Courtier  15  4  Whether  hee  will  haue 
his  crates  cut  low  like  a  Juniper  bush,  or  his  suberches 
I?  read  suboschos]  taken  awaye  with  a  Rasor. 

Subereous  (siwbi^rfcs),  a.  [f.  late  L.  silb- 
ereus:  see  SUBER  and  -ECUS.]  Suberous,  suberose. 

i826KiRBY&  SP.  Entomol.  xlvi.  IV.  258  Substance.. Sube 
reous.  .  .A  soft  elastic  substance  somewhat  resembling  cork. 
1900  B.  D.  JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot.  Terms  258/1. 
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Suberic  (siwbe'rik),  a.  Chem.  Also  8  -ique. 
[ad.  F.  subtriqtu  (Lagrange  1797):  see  SUBER  and 
•ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  cork.  Suberic  acid^  a 
white  crystalline  dibasic  acid  prepared  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  cork,  paper,  linen  rags,  fatty  acids, 
and  other  bodies.  Also  suberic  anhydride  ',  ether,  etc. 

1799  Monthly  Rev.  XXX.  17  He  was  able  to  produce  an  acid 
nearly  similar  to  the  suberique,  by  digesting  the  nitrous  acid 
on  charcoal.  1806  G.  Adam's  Nat.  %  Exp.  Phiios.  (Philad.)  I. 
App.  562  Suberic  [acid].  1837  R.  D.  THOMSON  in  Brit. 
Ann.  355  Suberic  ether.  1879  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  VI.  1040 
Suberic  aldehyde,  .is  formed,  together  with  suberic  acid  and 
palmitoxylic  acid,  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  on 
palmitolic  acid.  1894  Jrnl.  Chem.  Soc.  LXVI.  i.  499  Suberic 
anhydride,  .is  prepared  by  boiling  suberic  acid  with  acetic 
chloride. 

Suberi'ferous,  «•  [f.  SUBER  +  -VI)FEROUS.] 
Producing  cork  or  subcrin.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Suberification  (si»be:rinkv'j3n).  Bot.  [f. 
SUBER  +  -(I)FICATION.]  =  SUBERIZATION. 

1885  GOODALE  Physiol.  Bot.  34  The  principal  modifica 
tions  of  the  cell-  wall  are  the  following  :.  .(3)  Culinization  (or 
Suberification). 

Suberiform  (si«be-riff"jm;,  a.  [f.  SUBER  + 
-(I)FOKM.]  Resembling  cork,  corky. 

1841  Penny  Cycl.  XX.  423/2  The  mass  is  composed  of  one 
(suberiform)  substance.  1847-9  TotUFsCycl*  Anat.  IV.  19/1 
Polypes  distributed  over  the  surface  of  a  common  mass, 
which  is  .  .  composed  of  a  suberiform  substance  supported  by 
calcareous  aciculi. 

Suberin  (si/?berin).  Chem.  Also  -ine.  [ad. 
F.  sube'rine  (Chevreul):  see  SUBER  and  -IN  *.]  The 
cellular  tissue  which  remains  after  cork  has  been 
exhausted  by  various  solvents. 

1830  LiNDi.EY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  97  Cork,  .contains  a  peculiar 
principle  called  Suberin.  1885  GOODALE  Physiol,  Bot.  38 
The  substance  which  imparts  the  repellent  character  to  the 
cell-wall  is  known  as  cutin  ;  when  restricted  to  cork  it  is 
called  suberin. 

Hence  Sirberinate  Chem.)  a  salt  of  Suberi'nic 
acidj  an  acid  obtained  indirectly  from  suberin. 

1891  Jrnl.  Chem.  Soc.  LX.  466  Suberinic  acid,  CiyHaoOs, 
when  gently  warmed,  forms  a  liquid  miscible  with  alcohol, 
ether,  and  chloroform.  Ibid.t  Potassium  suberinate  is  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether. 

Suberize  (siz/'beraiz),  v.  Bot.  [f.  SDBER  + 
-I/E.]  pass.  To  be  converted  into  cork-tissue  by 
the  formation  of  suberin.  Hence  Suberiza'tion. 

i88z  VINES  tr.  Sack's  Bot.  95  The  suberisation  of  the 
newly-formed  cells.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's 
Phaner.  in  Often  the  wall  is  suberised  all  round  and 
throughout  its  whole  thickness.  Ibid.  112  The  totally  su 
berised  layers  often  separate  in  the  section-cutting.  1885 
GOODALE  Physiol.  Bot.  75  The  walls  of  older  cork-cells  are 
cutinized  or  suberized  throughout. 

Subero-  (su7'ber0),  combining  form  of  SITBER  in 
names  of  chemical  compounds  containing  or  ob 
tained  from  suberic  acid. 

1839  R.  D.  THOMSON  in  Brit.  Ann.  354  Subero-pyroxylic 
ether.  1894  Mum  &  MORLEY  Watts*  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  524/1 
Snberocarboxylic  acid^  Hexane  tricarboxylic  acid.  Ibid.t 
Suberomalic  acid,  Oxy-suberic  acid. 


«n).  Chem.  fy.d. 
(Boussingault)  :  see  SUBER  and  -ONE.]  An  aromatic 
oil,  formed  by  the  distillation  of  suberic  acid  with 
lime, 

1843  Chem.  Gaz.  III.  56.  1881  Jrnl.  Chem.  Soc.  XXXIX. 
540  Suberone  readily  combines  with  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Hence  Subero'nyl,  -ylene  (see  quots.). 

1890  Jrnl.  Chem.  Soc.  LVIII.  11.  728  Suberone.  .is  easily 
reduced  to  the  corresponding  alcohol,  CrHis.OH,  by  the 
action  of  sodium  in  presence  of  alcohol.  This  suberonyl 
alcohol  Is  a  colourless,  somewhat  viscid  liquid.  Ibid.^  Su 
beronyl  iodide,  when  treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  yields 
suberonylene,  CyHia. 

Suberose  l  (siw'ber^us),  a.  Bot.  [ad.  mod.L. 
silberosus  :  see  SUBER  +  -OSE  *.]  Having  the  appear 
ance  of  cork  ;  corky  in  form  or  texture. 

1845-50  MRS.  LINCOLN  Led.  Bot.  App.  v.  204  Suberose^ 
corky.  1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  609  Suberose,  of  varying 
form.  1887  W.  PHILLIPS  Brit.  Discomycetes  378  Disc..  en 
circled  by  a  dehiscent,  .  .distinct,  suberose,  friable  ring. 

Suberose2  (sjwb/rwn's),  a.  Bot.  rare~°.  [ad. 
mod.L.  sttberdsus  :  see  SUB-  5o  c  and  EROSE.-] 
Somewhat  erose.  1828-32  in  WEBSTER. 

SuberOUS  (siw'beras),  a.  Bot.  [f.  SUBER  or  ad. 
mod.L.  suberosus  SUBEKOSE  1  :  see  -COS.]  Corky  ; 
=  SUBEROSE  1. 

1679  EVELYN  Syh>a  (ed.  3)  29  That,  .the  sap  should  be  so 
green  on  the  indented  leaves,  .  .so  Suberous  in  the  Bark  (for 
even  the  Cork-tree  is  but  a  courser  Oak).  1776  J.  LEE  fntroei. 
Bot.  Explan.  Terms  379  Su&erosus,  suberous,  the  outward 
Bark  soft,  but  elastic  like  Cork.  1849  BALFOUR  Man.  Bot. 
§  85  In  some  trees  it  [sc.  the  epiphloeum]  consists  of  numerous 
layers,  forming  the  substance  called  cork..;  hence  the 
name  suberous,  or  corky  layer,  which  is  given  to  it.  1884 
BOWER  £  SCOTT  De  Bary's  Phaner.  550  Two  forms  of  the 
superficial  formationof  cork  maybe  distinguished  .  .  :  namely, 
suberous  crusts  and  suberous  integuments. 

Subero  xime.    Chem.    An  oxime  of  suberyl. 

1894  [see  SUBERYLAMINE]. 

Suberyl  (si«'beril).  Chem.  [ad.  F.  subtryle 
(Boussingault):  see  SUBER  and  -TL.]  Thediatomic 
radicle  of  suberic  acid;  Also  attrib. 

1853  W.  GREGORY  Handbk.  Org.  Chem.  245  It  is  probable 
that  there  exists  a  radical  suberyle  —  CsHeO^Su.  1872 
WATTS  Index  to  Gmelin's  Handbk,  Chem.^  Suberyl  Hy 
dride.  1874  Jrnl.  Chem.  Soc,  XXVII.  935  On  distilling 


SUBFEUDATORY. 

suberic  acid  with  lime  he  (sc.  Boussingault]  got  a  liquid 
boiling  at  186°,  which  he  called  hydride  of  suberyl. 
Hence  Suberylamine,  Su*toerylene,  Suberyllc 
a.  (see  qnots.). 

1894  Jrnl.Chem.Soc.  LXVI.  i.  160  Suberylamine,  C7Hi3. 
NHa,  may  be  obtained  from  suberoxnne  by  reduction  either 
with  sodium  in  alcoholic  solution  or  with  sodium  amalgam 
in  alkaline  aqueous  solution.  Ibid.,  A  monhydric  alcohol, 
CyHis.OH,  which  the  author  calls  suberylic  alcohol  or 
suberol.  Ibid.  266  Suberylene,  C7Hi2,  is  obtained  when  a 
mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  suberylic  iodide  and  alcohol  is 
added  to  strong  alcoholic  potash. 

tSubeth.  Obs.  [a.  med.L.  subet(1i),  ad. 
Arabic  c^W*»  subdt  '  somnus  in  capita  apparens', 
lethargy,  f.  sabata  to  rest  (cf.  SABBATH).  Cf.  obs. 
F.  subet."\  Unhealthy  or  morbid  sleep. 

Subeth  Avicennee  was  an  old  name  for  coma. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  v.  iii.  (1495)  107  Whan  he 
slepith  it  happith  him  to  haue  Subeth,  that  is  false  reste. 
c  1550  LLOYD  Treat.  Health  Y  7  Of  the  payne  in  the  heade 
called  subeth.  1626  MIDDLETON  Anything  for  Quiet  Life 
n.  iv,  Subject  to  Subeth,  unkindly  sleeps,  which  have  bred 
opilattons  In  your  brain. 

t  Subethal,  «.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  obs.  F.  sub- 
ethalt  f.  snbeth  :  see  prec.  For  the  etymol.  sense 
cf.  carotid,  which  is  ult.  f.  Gr.  xapovv  to  plunge  into 
heavy  sleep.]  The  carotid  (artery). 

1541  COPLAND  G-uydon's  Quest.  Cyrurg.  F  iij.  The  greate 
veynes  &  arteres  that  are  led  by  the  furculles  in  stying  vp- 
warde  ye  sydes  of  the  necke  to  the  superyour  partyes, 
whiche  be  called  Guy  degi,  and  popleticis,  depe  &  suberall 
\reati  subetall ;  orig.  siibethalles},  Thyncysyon  of  the 
whiche  be  very  peryllous. 

Su'bfa  ctor.    [Sus-  6.]    A  subordinate  factor. 

1705  tr.  Bosnian's  Guinea  vii.  94  When  a  Chief-Factor  or 
Factor  observes  that  his  Sub-Factor  or  Ware-house  Keeper 
are  enclined  to  Extravagance.  1753  Stewart's  Trial  159 
He  did, . .  for  some  time,  employ  the  now  pannel,  as  his  sub- 
factor,  in  levying  the  rents  of  Ardshiel.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt. 
Midi,  xlj,  By  going  forward  a  little  farther,  they  would  meet 
one  of  his  Grace's  subfactors.  1872  YEATS  Growth  Comm. 
348  Sub-factors  ascended  the  rivers. 

Su-bfa  mily.  Nat.  Hist,  [Sus-  7  b.]  A 
primary  subdivision  of  a  family. 

'833  Penny  Cycl.  \.  19/1  He  denominates  these  subfamilies, 
cyprinoi'des,  siluro'ides,  salmonoides,  clupeoides,  and  luci- 
oides respectively.  1868  Rep.  U.S.  Comm.  Agric.  (1869)  87 
The  sub-family  Melolonthida?  feed  exclusively  on  vegetable 
matter.  1870  ROLLESTON  Anita.  Life  26  The  congeneric 
subfamilies,  under  either  great  family  of  the  Rasores  and 
Columbidae  respectively. 

Subferabylle,  early  var.  of  SUFFERABLE. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  371/1  Subferabylle,  tolleraoilis, 

Subfeu  (svbfift),  $b.  Sc.  Law.  [f.  SUB-  9  (b)  -t- 
FEU  sb.  :  cf.  next.]  A  '  feu '  or  fief  granted  by  a 
vassal  to  a  subvassal. 

1681  STAIR  Inst.  Laiv  Scot.  i.  xxi.  420  AH  Sub-feues  of 
Ward-lands,  holden  of  Subjects  without  the  Superiours  con 
sent,  are  declared  null  and  void.  1758  J.  DALRYMPLE  Ess. 
feudal  Property  (ed.  2)  84  As  in  subfeus  at  first,  the  original 
vassal  remained  still  liable  for  the  services.  1826  BELL 
Comm.  Laws  Scot.  (ed.  5)  I.  29  If  the  condition  be  farther 
guarded  with  irritant  and  resolutive  clauses,  it  seems  that 
the  subfeu  may  be  challenged  even  before  the  necessity  for 
a  new  entry  with  the  superior  arises.  1874  Act  37  •$•  38 
Viet.  C.  94  §  4  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  to 
validate  any  subfeu  in  cases  where  subinfeudation  has  been 
effectually  prohibited. 

b.  attrib. :  subfeu-duty  (c.t.  fen-duty,  FEU  sb.  3). 

18*6  BELL  Comm.  Laws  Scot.  (ed.  5)  I.  25  Nothing  more 
is  demandable  than  the  subfeu-duty. 

Subfeu  (s»bfiw*),  v.  Sc.  Law.  [f.  SUB-  9  (b}  + 
FEU  v.  \  cf.  med.L.  subfeoddre.~\  Of  a  vassal :  To 
grant  (lands)  in  feu  to  a  subvassal ;  tosubinfeudate. 
Also  absol. 

1754  ERSKINE  Princ.  Sc.  Law  (1809)  137  The  vassal  who 
thus  subfeus,  is  called  the  subvassaPs  immediate  superior. 
>7$8  J-  DALRYMPLE  Ess.  Feudal  Property  (ed.  2)  88  In  soc- 
cage  fiefs  the  vassals  subfeued  their  lands,  .to  hold  of  them 
selves.  1826  BELL  Comm.  Laws  Scot.  (ed.  5)  I.  24  Property 
subfeued  as  building  ground  in  a  city.  Ibid.  29  When  the 
prohibition  to  subfeu  is  effectually  created  as  a  real  burden 
on  the  right  of  the  vassal.  1876  Encycl.  Brit.  IV.  63/3 
Every  burgess  held  direct  of  the  Crown.  It  was,  therefore, 
impossible  to  subfeu  the  burgh  lands. 

Hence  Subfeiring  vbl.  sb. 

1758  J.  DALRYMPLE  Ess.  Feudal  Property  (ed.  2)  84  One 
thing  which  very  much  facilitated  the  progress  of  alienation, 
was  the  practice  of  subfeuing.  1826  BELL  Cotnm.  Laws 
Scot.  (ed.  5)  I.  29  In  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh,  grants 
are  generally  made  with  a  condition  against  subfeuing. 

Subfeudation  (spbfi«d?'-fan).  [f.  SUB-  94- 
FEUDATION,  after  SUBFEU  so.']  The  action  or 
practice  of  granting  subfeus ;  subinfeudation. 

1681  STAIR  Inst.  Law  Scot.  i.  xxi.  419  It  is  much  debated 
..whether  by  Sub-feudation,  Recognition  be  incurred,  or 
whether  it  be  comprehended  under  alienation.  1835  Tom- 
liris  Law  Diet.  s.  v.  Tenure,  Very  early  they  became  here 
ditary,  and  that  as  soon  as  they  did  so,  they  led  to  the  prac 
tice  of  sub-feudation.  1839  Penny  CycL  XIV.  105/1  Owing 
to  the  extensive  system  of  subfeudadon,  or  subtenure  [in 
North  Italy]. 

Subfeudatory  (s»bfi??-dat3ri).  [f.  SUB-  9  (b)  + 
FEUDATORY,  after  prec.  C£  med.L.  stibfeudd- 
tdrius.']  One  who  holds  a  fief  from  a  feudatory. 

1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIV.  105/1  The  political  system  of  most 
towns  of  North  Italy  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries 
consisted  of  the  nobles,  feudatories,  and  subfeudatories. 
c  1850  BROUGHAM  (Ogilvie,  1882),  The  smaller  proprietors  or 
feudatories  of  the  prince,  had. .  proportionably  few  inferior 
vassals,  or  sub-feudatories. 
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Subfief  (sirbfif ),  sb.  [f.  SUB-  9  +  FIEF  sb. 
Cf.  F.  sous-fief.]  A  fief  which  is  held  of  an  inter 
mediary  instead  of  the  original  feoff  or ;  spec,  in 
Germany,  a  minor  state,  holding  of  a  more  impor 
tant  state  instead  of  directly  of  the  German  crown. 

1845  S.  AUSTIN  Ranke's  Hist.  Re/.  III.  515  He  consented 
that  Duke  Ulrich  should  take  possession  of  Wiirtenberg  as 
a  sub-fief  of  Austria.  1901  IVestm.  Gaz.  31  Jan.  3/1  In  the 
German  Empire  the  title  of*  Lord  '  is  connected  mostly  with 
subfiefs  such  as  Riigen. 

So  Subfle-f  v.  [cf.  obs.  F.  soubsfiefver,  Cotgr.] 
trans.t  to  grant  as  a  subfief. 

1903  E.  MAcCuLLocH  Guernsey  Folk  Lore  fa  In  process  of 
time  they  \sc.  lands]  came  to  be  sub-fieffed  by  their  possessors. 

SubfO'SSil,  a.  [f.  SUB- 20  +  FOSSIL  0.]  Partly 
fossilized. 

1832  DK  LA  BECHE  Geol.  Man.  (ed.  2)  161  A  bed  containing 
sub-fossil  shells.  1851  WOODWARD  Mollnsca  130  Struthio- 
laria  :..  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  where  alone  it  occurs 
sub-fossil.  1856  PAGE  Adv.  Text-bk.  Geol.  ix.  171  When 
petrifaction  has  not  taken  place,  and  the  organism  is  merely 
embedded  in  superficial  clays  and  gravels,  the  term  sub- 
fossil  is  that  more  properly  applied.  1880  A.  R.  WALLACE 
Isl.  Life  ii.  xix.  389  A  small  sub-fossil  hippopotamus. 

So  Subfo'ssil  sd.,  a  partly  fossilized  substance. 

1873  GKIKIE  Gt.  Ice  Age  App.  516  Sub-fossils. 

t  Subfumiga'tion.   Obs.   =  SUFFUMTGATIOX. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  45  With  Nigromance  he  wole 
assaile  To  make  his  incantacioun  With  hot  subfumigacioun. 
14..  Chaucer's  H.  Fame  1264  (Thynne),  That  vsen  exorsi- 
sacions  And  eke  subfumygacions.  1562  BULLEIN  Buhvarke^ 
Bk.  Simples  26  The  smoke  of  theim  [marigold  flowers]  to 
bee  made  in  a  close  subfumigacion.  1579  LANGHAM  Garden 
Health  i  To  stop  fluxes,  vse  subfumigations  thereof  [acacia]. 

Subfusc,  -fusk  (s»bf0-ski,  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
sttd/uscus,  var.  visuffitscits  :  see  SUB-  20  a  +  FUSK.] 
Of  dusky,  dull,  or  sombre  hue. 

a  1763  SHENSTOSE  Economy  in.  26  O'er  whose  quiescent 
walls  Arachne's  unmolested  care  has  drawn  Curtains  sub- 
fusk.  1770  J.  CLUBBE  Misc.  Tracts  I.  4  Their  subfusk  com 
plexions  were  probably  acquired  by  greasy  unguents  and 
fuliginous  mixtures  dried  in  by  the  sun.  1853  '  C.  BEDE  * 
Verdant  Green  \.  v,  [University]  statutes  which  required 
him. .to  wear  garments  only  of  a  black  or  'subfusk'  hue. 
1887  W.  BEATTY-KINGSTON  Mus.  «V  Mann.  II.  321  The  sur 
face. .is  become  subfusk  in  hue  with  sheer  feverish  dryness. 
1895  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  16  Dec.  n/i  The  subfusc  marbling  of 
the  convolvulus  hawk  [moth]. 

fig.  1893  E.  GOSSE  Questions  at  Issue  150  To  overdash 
their  canvases  with  the  subfusc  hues  of  sentiment.  1900 
At/tenxum  28  July  116/1  Such  Philistines,  .provide  a  suit- 
able  and  sub-fusk  background  for  the  real  figures  in  the 
Italian  family  group. 

b.  (a]  absol.  with  (he  ;  (b}  assd.  Subfusc  colour. 

1710  STEELE  &  ADDISON  Tatter  No.  260  F  5  The  Portu 
guese's  Complexion  was  a  little  upon  the  Subfusk.  i88a 
Blackiv.  Mag.  Aug.  234^  The  Apotheker  had  not  deigned  to 
alter  or  add  to  his  ordinary  suit  of  professional  '  subfusk  '. 
1914  Ibid.  Jan.  109/2  They  give  us  drabs  and  subfuscs  in 
stead  of  the  glowing  colours  of  life. 

Subfuscous  (stfbfzvskas),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  sub- 
fuscus  (see  prec.)  -H-OUS,]  =  prec. 

1760  Phil.  Trans.  LI  I.  95  A  paler  yellow, .  .a  few  reddish 
and  subfuscous  spots.  1815  STEPHENS  in  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool. 
IX.  i.  122  Cuckow  with  a.. subfuscous  body.  1904 Sttt.  Rev. 
30  Jan.  140  Apart  from  the  intellectual  ravage,  they  should 
be  restrained  from  blackening  the  sub-foscous. 

Subgeneric  (sz?bd^ene*rik),  a.  [f.  SUBGEKUS 
after  generic.  Cf.  F.  sous-gMrique.]  Of  or  per 
taining  to  a  subgenus  ;  having  the  characteristics 
of,  constituting,  or  typifying  a  subgenus. 

1836  Partingtons  Brit.  Cycl.,  Nat.  Hist.  II.  564/2  The 
trivial  name  of  the  common  gade,  Mustela^  has  been  taken 
for  the  sub-generic  name  by  many.  1852  DANA  Crust,  n. 
1506  The  form.. is  exceedingly  various,  and  if  adopted  as 
subgeneric,  the  subdivisions  will  become  very  numerous. 

Hence  Subg-ene'rical  a.  (in  mod.Dicts.);  Sub- 
gene'rically  adv.,  so  as  to  form  a  subgenus. 

1851  MANTELL  Petrifactions  \.  §  2.  42  Plants  belonging  to 
the  same  family  as  the  Lepidodendra,  but  supposed  to  be 
generically  or  sub  generically,  distinct. 

Sn'bge  nus.  PI.  su-bge  nera.  [f.  SUB-  7  b  + 
GENUS.  Cf.  ^.sous-genre  (Cuvier).]  A  subordinate 
genus ;  a  subdivision  of  a  genus  of  higher  rank  than 
a  species. 

1813  PRICHARD  Phys.  Hist.  Man  in.  8  3.  no  The  family  of 
Mustelae  are  distinguished  by  Cuvier  into  four  departments 
or  sub-genera.  Ibid,  in  An  American  animal  of  the  sub- 
genus  Mephitis.  1849  BALFOUR  Man.  Bot.  §  708  Occasion- 
ally,  a  subgenus  is  formed  by  grouping  certain  species, 
which  agree  more  nearly  with  each  other  in  some  important 
particulars  than  the  other  species  of  the  genus.  1857  tsee 
SUBCLASS]!  1885  Encycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  733/1  The  well- 
known  Gold  and  Silver  Pheasants,  .each  the  type  of  a  dis 
tinct  section  or  sub-genus. 

Subget,  obs.  form  of  SUBJECT. 

Subglo'bose,  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  subglobosus  : 
see  SUB-  20  c.]  Somewhat  or  almost  globose ; 
almost  spherical  in  shape. 

175*  SIR  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anit*.  200  The  roundish  or 
subglobose  ones  [sc.  species  of  centronia],  called  by  Klein 
and  some  others  Cidares.  1773  J.  JKNKINSON  Linnaeus* 
Brit.  Wants  67  The  fruit  is  a  subglobose  capsule.  1826 
KIRBV  &  SP.  Entomol.  111.697  Supported,  .by  triangular, 
conical,  or  subglobose  props.  1871  OLIVER  Elem.  Bot.  308 
Male  flowers  in  pendulous,  pedunculate,  subglobose,  silky 
catkins.  1879  E.  P.  WRIGHT  Anim.  Life  52  In..Micro- 
rhynchus,  the  head  is  short  and  sub-globose. 

So  Subglobo'so-f  comb,  form  of  SUBGI.OBOSE. 
1887  W.  PHILLIPS  Brit.  Discomycetes  258  Cups  scattered, 
sessile,  subgloboso -hemispherical. 
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SubglO'bular,  a.  [Sus-  20  c.]  Somewhat  or 
almost  globular.  So  Subglo'bulose  a.  (in  Diets.). 

1787  tr.  Ltnnyits'  Fam.  Plants  195  Stigma's  subglobular. 
i8ia  New  Bot.  Card.  I,  41  The  pistillum  is  a  subglobular 
germ.  1897  Allbntt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  564  Circumscribed 
globular  or  subglobular  tumours. 

Su'bgo  vernor.  [SUB-  6.]  An  official  next 
below  a  governor  in  rank. 

Formerly  the  title  of  officials  in  royal  and  noble  house 
holds,  and  in  the  South  Sea  and  other  companies. 

1683  BAXTER  Dying  Thoughts  132  As  now  I  am  under 
the  government  of  his  Officers  on  Earth,  I  look  for  ever  to 
be  under  subgovernours  in  Heaven.  1698  LUTTRELI,  Brief 
Rel.  (1857)  IV.  433  George  Sayer,  esq.  a  member  of  parlia 
ment,  is  made  sub-governor  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  1702 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3772,  4  The  Royal  African  Company  of 
England  have  appointed  the  Election  of  a  Governour,  bub- 
Governor,  and  Deputy-Governor;  on  Tuesday  the  1310 
Instant.  1721  Act  7  Geo.  I  c.  2.  §  i  The  many  Frauds., 
which  were  committed  by  the  late  Sub-Governor,  Deputy- 
Governor,  and  Directors  of  the  said  [South-Sea]  Company. 
1725  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  282  The  sub-govtrnor 
and  viceroy  of  New  Spain.  1753  j.  CHAMBERLAYNE  M. 
Brit.  Notitia  \\.  257  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Officers  and  Servants.  Governor . .  Preceptor . .  Sub- 
Governor.  .Sub-Preceptor.  1822  Edin.  Rev.  XXXVII.  5 
Stone,  the  subgovernor  and  confident  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  1849  GROTE  Greece  n.  xxxviii.  V.  2  (Darius] 
directed  the  various  satraps  and  sub-governors  throughout 
all  Asia  to  provide  troops. 

b.  Similarly  subgovernor  general. 

1784  J.  KING  Cook's  3rd  Voy.  v.  vi,  The  Sub-governor 
General,  who  was  at  this  time  making  a  tour  through  all 
the  provinces  of  the  Governor  General  of  Jakutsk. 

Su-bgrOUp.  [SuB-  ;b.]  A  subordinate  group  ; 
a  subdivision  of  a  group.  (Chiefly  Nat.  Hist.'} 

1845  DARWIN  Voy.  Nat.  xvii.  379  One  species  of  the  sub 
group  Cactornis.  1859  —  Orig.  Spec.  iv.  126  Small  and 
broken  groups  and  sub-groups  will  finally  tend  to  disappear. 
1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  viii.  772  The  first  three  classes 
might  be  included  in  one  group — Alopecia  neurolica,  with 
sub-groups  universalis,  localis,  and  circumscripta. 

b.  J\Iath.  A  series  of  operations  forming  part  of 
a  larger  group. 

1888  MOKRICE  ir.  Klein" s  Lect.  Ikosakedron  6  The  simplest 
sub-group.. is  always  that  which  arises  from  the  repetitions 
of  an  individual  operation,     1892  F.   N.  COLE  tr.  Netto's 
Tk.   Sitbstit,  41   No  two  of  these  o  subgroups  have  any 
element  in  common. 

Subhastation  (srbhsest^-fsn).  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 
[ad.  L.  subhastatiO)  -onem^  n.  of  action  f.  subhas- 
tdre^  f.  sub  hastd  under  the  spear  (see  ||  SUB  4  and 
SUB-  i  g),  from  the  Roman  practice  of  setting  up  a 
spear  where  an  auction  was  to  be  held.  Cf.  F. 
subhastation^  It.  subastazione,  Sp.  subastacion.] 
A  public  sale  by  auction. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxxix.  xliv.  1052  The  Censors  by 
proclamation  commaunded  those  to  avoid  farre  from  the 
subhastation,  who  had  disanulled  the  former  leases  and 
bargains.  1625  DONNE  .Serin.  (1626)  20  For  that  blasphemy 
then  was  David  sold,  under  a  dangerous  sub-hastation.  1686 
BUHNET  Trav.  i.  10  The  way  of  selling  Estates,  which  is 
likewise  practised  in  Switzerland,  and  is  called  Subhastation. 

Su  b-hea'd.     [Sus-  5,  6.] 

1.  An  official  next  in   rank  to   the   head  (of  a 
college,  etc.). 

1588  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  III.  27  The  Hedds  and    ; 
Sub-Hedds  of  the  said  Colleges  and  Halls. 

2.  One  of  the  subordinate  divisions  into  which  a 
main  division  of  a  subject  is  broken  up. 

1673  O.  WALKER  Educ.  xi.  146,  I  have.. chosen  to  follow 
Matteo  Pellegrini,  who  reduceth  all  Predicates  that  can  be 
applied  to  a  subject.,  to  twelve  heads...  I  shall  speak  in    , 
order,  shewing  what  sub-heads  every  place  containetn.    1825 
J.  NICHOLSON  Ofier.  Mech.  532  For  further  information  on    , 
this  head  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  sub-head— Plastering.    \ 
1884  JfancA.  Exam.  6  Dec.  5/4  A  question  which  occupies    ' 
about  thirty  lines  of  print,  and  is  divided  Into  thirteen  sub 
heads.     1891  TUCK  LEY  Under  the  Queen  268  Making  every 
head  and  every  sub-head  [of  a  sermon]  stand  out  in  bold 
relief. 

3.  A   subordinate   heading   or  title   in  a  book, 
chapter,  article,  etc. 

1875  SOUTHWARD  Diet.  Tyfiogr.  130  When  an  article  or 
chapter  is  divided  into  several  parts,  the  headings  to  those 
parts  are  set  in  smaller  type  than  the  full  head,  and  are 
called  Sub-heads.  1903  McNsn.t  Egreg.  Engl.  98  It  is 
essential . .  that  the  episode  should  be  reported  with  a  sepa 
rate  sub-head  and  great  circumstance  in  the  Parliamentary 
report.  1914  Temperance  (Wales)  Bill(tt.  C.  72)  Cl.  3  (c) 
Sub-heads  (A),  (£>,  and  (/")  of  subsection  (2). 

So  Su-bheading  =  SUBHEAD  2,  3. 

1889  WHEATLEY  H<nu  to  Catal.  Libr.  197  In  an  index  the 
headings  will  of  course  be  in  alphabet,  and  the  sub-headings 
may  be  so  also.    1902  Daily  Chron.  10  Feb.  3/3  Each  occur 
rence  being  ticketed  in  the  margin  with  a  funny  little  inset 
sub-heading.   1904  B*it.  Afed.  jrnl,  17  Dec.  1645  A  chapter 
is  devoted  to  this  subject  [of  polysomatous  terata]  under  the 
sub-headings  of  uniovular  twins  [etc.]. 

Sub-hu  man,  a.     [Sun-  14,  19.] 

1.  Not   quite   human,    less  than   human ;    occas. 
almost  or  all  but  human. 

*793  J-  WILLIAMS  Calm  Exam.  88  Perhaps  the  slumbers 
ot  Lord  Thurlow  are  never  broken  by  the  . .  interposition  of 
thought;  if  they  are  not,  the  man  is  extra  or  sub-human. 
1894  Pep.  Set.  Monthly  XLIV.  514  The  mental  operaiions 
of  my  subhuman  dog^.  1901  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  July  425  To 
imagine  not  only  a  king  who  is  almost  super-human  in  his 
self-will,  but  also  a  clergy  and  a  nation  which  are  sub 
human  in  their  self-abasement. 

2.  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the  part  of 
creation  that  is  below  the  human  race. 

1837  BKDDOES  Let.  in  Poems  (1851)  p,  ci,  What  my  thoughts 


SUBINPEITD. 

..may  be  regarding  things  human,  sub-human,  and  super 
human.  1877  SWINBURNE  Note  C.  Bronte  90  The  typical 
specimen  which  then  emitted  in  one  spasm  of  sub-human 
spite  at  once  the  snarl  and  the  stench  proper  to  its  place 
and  kind.  1894  H.  DRUMMOND  Ascent  of  Man  28  He  turns 
his  back  upon  Nature  —  sub-human  Nature,  that  is. 

t  Subhirmerate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SUB-  25 
•f  L.  (h\umerus  shoulder  +  -ATE^.]  trans.  To  take 
up  on  the  shoulders  ;  to  shoulder. 

1628  FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  Ixxxii.  233  Nothing  surer  tyes 
a  friend,  then  freely  to  subhumerate  the  burthen  which  was 
his.  1649  BULWEB  Pathoniyot.  n.  i.  ge  To  bend  their  power 
to  subhumerate.  .the  burden  imposed  upon  them.  1656 
BLOI/XT  Glossogr. 

II  Subiculum  (siwbrku/lmn).  [mod.  L.  (Link), 
dim.  f.  subic-,  stem  of  late  L.  sublets  (pi.)  supports, 
f.  subicere  to  throw  or  place  under  (see  SUBJECT).] 

1.  Bot.  In  certain   fungi,  the  modified  tissue  of 
the  host  bearing  the  perithecia. 

1836  BICRKKLKY  in  Smith's  Engl.  Flora  V.  n.  370  Spots 
variegated  with  yellow  and  brown,  snbiculum  rathtr  thick. 
1875  COOKK  £  BERKELEY  Fungi  15  We  have  Pezi?<e  with 
a  Subiculum  in  the  section  Tapesia,  1887  \V.  PHILLIPS  Brit. 
Discomycetes  226  Seated  at  first  on  a  delicate  white  subi- 
culum,  which  disappears  as  the  plant  advances  to  maturity. 

2.  Anat.  The  uncinate  gyrus. 
Subidar,  ohs.  var.  SUHAHDAR. 

f  Subigate,  v.  Obs.  [irreg.  f.  L.  subigere  (f. 
sub-  Sun-  25  +  agtre  to  bring)  +  -ATE  3.]  tram.  To 
knead  or  work  up. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Kenan's  Disp.  172  Stir  them  together.. 
that  the  whole  masse  may  be  subigated. 

Subimago  (s»bim£'g0).  Entom.  [SUB-  22.] 
In  Ephemendx,  the  stage  immediately  preceding 
the  imago,  before  the  final  pellicle  has  been  cast; 
the  insect  at  this  stage.  Also  called  pseiidimago 
(see  PSEUDO-  2). 

1861  H.  HAGEN  Synopsis  Nt-uroptcra  N.  Amer.  343  Sithi- 
tnago,  a  state  of  Ephemera,  8:c.,  wherein  the  wings,  &c., 
are  covered  with  a  membrane,  which  is  cast  off  when  it 
becomes  an  Imago.  1864  Intt'll.  Ohs.  No.  33.  148  The  im 
mature  sub  imago  of  the  May-fly.  1889  CHOLMONDEI.EY- 
PENNF.LL  Fishing  376  They  avoid  the  subimago,  and  keep 
on  feeding  on  the  nymph.  1897  Daily  AVrcj  27  July  8/1 
The  sober-tinted  Iron  Blue  Dun  again,  is  the  imperfect  form, 
or  sub-imago,  of  the  Jenny  Spinner. 

Hence  Subima'ginal  a,,  belonging  to  or  charac 
teristic  of  the  subimago. 

1878  Encycl.  Brit.  VIII.  458/1  The  cast  sub-imaginal  skins 
of  ihe-e  insects. 

Subinci'sion.  [SuB-  2.]  The  cutting  of  an 
opening  into  the  urethra  on  the  under  side  of  the 
penis  :  a  practice  prevalent  among  some  savage 
tribes.  So  Snbincrse  v.  trans.,  to  perform  sub- 
incision  upon. 

1899  SPKNCER  &  GILLEN  Nat  ire  Trills  Central  Australia. 
263  The  rite  of  sub-incision  .  .has  frequently  been  alluded 
to  by  Curr  and  other  writer.--  under  the  name  of  the  '  terrible 
rite'.  1904  —  North.  Tribes  Central  Australia  xi.  354  It 
was  decided  by  the  old  men  that,  towards  the  close  of  these 
[ceremonies]  three  young  men  should  be  subincised. 

Sub-incomplete,  «•    hntom.    [SUB-  20  c.] 

Designating  a  metamorphosis  in  which  the  active 
larva  and  pupa  resemble  the  imago. 

1838  Penny  Cyci.  XII.  494/1  Incomplete  Pups  are  those 
without  alary  appendages.  .  .Sub-incomplete  Pupae  are  those 
which  possess  rudiments  of  wings. 

Subi  ndicate,  v.  [f.  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  late  L. 
$ubindicare\  sec  SUB-  21  nnd  INDICATE  p.]  trans. 
To  indicate  indirectly  ;  to  hint.  So  Subiiidica  - 
tion,  a  slight  indication  or  token,  Subindi'cative 
a.j  indirectly  indicative  or  suggestive.  (All  Obs. 
or  arch?) 

1655-87  H.  MORE  App.  Antid.  (1712)  aoo  Rather  obscure 
sub-indications  of  the  necessary  Existence  of  a  Clod.  1659 
—  I  rumor  t.  Soul  n.  x.  222  This  Spirit  of  the  World  h:is 
Faculties  that  work..  fatally  or  naturally,  as  several  Ga- 
maieu's  we  meet  withall  in  Nati  seem  somewhat  obscurely 
to  sub-indicate,  a  1677  BARROW  Serin,  (1686)  III.  513  They 
served  to  the  subindication  and  thadowing  of  heavenly 
things.  1681  H.  MORE  Expos.  Dan.  \\.  233  It  is  an  hint  and 
a  sufficiently  certain  though  something  obscure  subindica- 
tion.  iSaa  LAMB  Elia  \.  Old  Actors,  With  that  sort  of 
subindicative  token  of  respect  which  one  is  apt  to  demon 
strate  towards  a  venerable  stranger. 

Silbindu  ce,  v.  rare  or  Obs.  [Partly  ad.  late 
L.  subindficfrc,  partly  f.  SUB-  24  +  INDUCE,] 

1.  trans.  To  insinuate,  suggest  indirectly. 

1640  SIR  E.  DERINC  Sp.  Relig.  23  Nov.  14  Our  Innovators 
by  this  artifice  do  alter  our  setled  Doctrines  ;  Nay  they  do 
subinduce  points  repugnant  and  contrariant. 

2.  To  induce  by  indirect  or  underhand  means. 

a  1623  HUCK  Rich.  ///,  in.  (1646)  60  His  wife..  had  made 
her  subtill  perswasions  of  stronger  tye,  and  subinduced  him 
to  the  Lancastrian  side. 

3.  To  bring  about  (a  thing)  as  a  result  of  or  in 
succession  to  another. 

1855  BROWNING  Epist.  79  A  case  of  mania—  subinduced 
By  epilepsy. 


.  .  , 

A  .  .  would  have  the  seigniory  of  lands  of  which  B  and  others 
had  been  subinfeoffed. 

Subinfen-d,  v.    [SOB-  9  (*).] 
1.  tram.  To  grant  (estates)  by  subinfeudation;  in 
qnot.  absol. 

i8>8  J.  HUNTKK  Man's  Lift  Sir  T.  Mori  Pref.  p.  xl,  The 
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two  great  houses  of  Newmarch  and  FitzwilKam  held  Barn- 
borough.  Both  subinfeuded. 

2.  To  give  (a  person)  possession  of  estates  by 
subinfeudation. 

1839  STONEHOUSE  Isle  of  Axkolme  291  The  Abbot  of  New- 
burgh  was  subinfeuded  of  a  small  manor  in  this  parish. 

So  Subi'nfeudate  (occas.  -en-)  z/.  trans,  =  SuB- 
INFEUD  i ;  alsoy?^. 

1839  KEIGHTLEY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  130  A  vassal  of  the  crown 
,  .might  subenfeudate  his  lands,  and  have  vassals  bound  to 
himself  as  he  was  to  his  superior  lord.  1897  MAITLAND 
Domesday  Bk.  ff  Beyond  100  Justice,  we  may  say,  was 
already  being  subinfeudated. 

Su  binfeuda-tion.  Feudal  Law.  [ad.  F. 
t subinfeudalion  (Cotgr.)'or  med.L.  *subinfeuddtio\ 
see  SUB-  9  {b}  and  INFEUDATION.  Cf.  F.  sous-infeu- 
dation  (i6th  c.).] 

1.  The  granting  of-Iands  by  a  feudatory  to  an  in 
ferior  to  be  held  of  himself,  on  the  same  terms  as 
he  held  them  of  his  superior ;  the  relation  or  tenure 
so  established. 

In  England  this  practice  was  abolished  in  1290  by  the 
statute  Quia  Emptores,  but  in  Scotland  the  principle  of 
subinfeudaiion  still  survives,  and  is  carried  out  to  an  un 
limited  degree. 

1730  M.  WRIGHT  IntroeL  Law  Tenures  156  tiotet  Subin 
feudation  (by  which  a  new  inferior  Feud  was  carved  out  of 
the  old,  the  old  one  still  subsisting).  1766  BLACKSTONE  Comm. 
II.  91  The  superior  lords  observed,  that  by  this  method  of 
subinfeudation  they  lost  all  their  feodal  profits,  of  wardships, 
marriages,  and  escheats,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  these 
mesne  or  middle  lords.  Ibid.  136  The  widow  is  immediate 
tenant  to  the  heir,  by  a  kind  of  subinfeudation  or  under- 
tenancy.  «i86z  BUCKLE  vl//.w.  IVks. (1872)  1.35^  Subinfeuda 
tion,  so  general  in  France,  was  checked  by  Magna  Charta. 
1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S.  I.  vii.  182  To  the  proprietary  was 
given  the  power  of  creating  manors  and  courts  baron,  and  of 
establishing  a  colonial  aristocracy  on  the  system  of  sub-in- 
feudation.  1880  PHEAR  Aryan  I'illage  vi.  154  This  system 
of  sub- in  feudal  ion . .  prevails  universally  throughout  Bengal. 

2.  An  instance  of  this;   also,  an  estate   or  rief 
created  by  this  process. 

1766  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  257  In  subinfeudations,  or 
alienations  of  lands  by  a  vasal  to  be  holden  as  of  himself. 
1773  Archasologia  II.  306  These  land-holders  of  the  first 
class,  or  barons,  had  a  power  of  making  subinfeudations  of 
their  land.  1838  AUSTIN  Jurispr.  (1879)  II.  879  The  statute 
'  Quia  Emptores  '  18  Edw.  i  prevented  any  new  subinfeuda 
tions.  1870  LOWER  Hist.  Sussex  I,  265  The  manor  is  a 
sub-infeudation  of  Washington. 

trans/.  1840  New  Monthly  Mag.  LIX.  161  What  sub- 
infeudations  of  parentheses,  what  accumulations  of  para 
graph  upon  paragraph. 

So  Subinfeu'datory,  a  sub-vassal  holding  by 
subinfeudation. 

1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XX.  298/2  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest 
the  manor  was  granted  to  Walter  d'Eincourt,  and  in  the 
i2th  century  it  was  divided  among  the  three  daughters  of 
his  su  bin  feudatory  Paganus. 

t  SubrngreSS.  Obs.  rare.  [Sue-  2.]  The  dis 
appearance  of  a  star  or  planet  behind  another  in 
Decollation. 

1669  Phil.  Trans.  IV.  1109  If  diligent  heed  be  given  to 
the  times  of  the  sub-ingress  and  emersion  of  the  Star,  and 
with  what  Spots  on  the  Moons  face  it  keeps  in  a  right  line. 

i  Subing're  ssion.  Obs.  [Sus-  24.]  Subtle 
or  unobserved  entrance. 

1653  H.  MoRK^«/zW.  Ath.  ii.  ii.  §  9  (1712)  45  This  forcible 
endeavour  of  the  subingression  of  the  air  is  not  from  the 
pressure  of  the  ambient  Air.  1660  BOYLE  New  Exp.  Phys. 
Mech.  iii.  44  The  pressure  of  the  ambient  Air  is  strengthened 
upon  the  accession  of  the  Air  suck'd  put ;  which,  to  make 
it  self  room,  forces  the  neighboring  Air  to  a  violent-subin- 
gression  of  its  parts.  1674  —  Obs.  Saltn.  Sea  8  That  in  the 
drawing  up  of  the  Vessel  through  the  Salt  water,  .the  taste 
may  have  been  alter'd  by  the  subingression  of  Salt  water. 

Subi'Utellect,  v.  rare.  [f.  late  L.  subintel- 
lect-,  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  subintelltg&re  (see  SUBINTEL- 
LIGITUR).]  trans.  Tosupply  in  thought,  understand. 

1811-31  BENTHAM  Logic  App.  Wks.  1843  VIII.  283/2  The 
termination  cs,  as  designative  of  an  adjective,  of  which  the 
substantive  is  subintellected,  is  preferred. 

Su  biiltellec'tioii.  [ad.  late  L.  subintellectio^ 
-onem,  n.  of  action  f.  subintel legtre  (see  prec.).] 
The  action  of  supplying  in  thought ;  subaudition. 

1624  H.  MASON  New  Art  of  Lying  iv.  69  We  may._.con- 
ceale  the  truth,  or  speake  an  vntruth,  so  as  by  subintel- 
lection,  or  a  mentall  reseruation,  wee  make  vp  the  matter. 
1808  T.  F.  MIDDLETON  Grk.  Article  (1833)  25  The  subintel- 
lection  of  the  Participle  of  Existence  as  a  Copula  between 
the  Article  and  its  Predicate. 

Subinte'lligence.  rare.  [f.  SUB-  24  + IN 
TELLIGENCE  after  prec.  or  next.]  An  implication. 

1630  BP.  HALL  Occas.  Medit.  §  100  (1634)  162  These,  thy 
promises  of  outward  favours  are  never  but  with  a  subintel- 
Figence  of  a  condition,  of  our  capablenesse. 

So  Subintelligfe-ntial  a.,  implying  something 
beyond  what  is  expressed. 

1887  BROWNING  Parley  ings  115  So  tells  a  touch  Of  subm- 
telligential  nod  and  wink— Turning  foes  friends. 

II  Subintelligitur  (s^binteli'dgit&i).  [L., 
3rd  pers.  sing.  pres.  indie,  pass,  of  subintellige're 
(var.  of  -intdlegfye))  f.  sub-  SUB-  24  +  intettegtre 
(see  INTELLECT).]  An  unexpressed  or  implied 
addition  to  a  statement,  etc.  (Cf.  SUBAUDITUK.) 

1649  BLITHE  Engl.  Improver  Ititflr.  (1652)  174  Unless  you 
please  to  take  that  for  a  Discovery  which  is  by  a  Subintel 
ligitur.  1681  T.  FLATMAN  Heraclitns  Ridens  No.  3  (1713) 
I.  13  You  must,  First,  know  that  Wt  and  Ours,  is  to  be 
construed  with  a  SubinteUigitur.  01734  NORTH  Exam.  \, 


ii.  §  8  (1740)  35  He  took  Sanctuary  for  Protection  of  Liberty 
and  Life:  Against  what  ?  The  Tyranny  of  the  then  English 
Government.  That's  }\\&  Subintelligitur.  1817  COLERIDGE 
Biog.  Lit.  xii.  (1907)  I.  181  [The  imagination]  supplies,  by 
a  sort  of  subinteliigitur^  the  one  central  power.  1886  JOWETT 
in  Life  $  Lett.  (1897)  II.  313  We  pray  to  God  as  a  Person, 
a  larger  self;  but  there  must  always  be  a  subintelligitur 
that  He  is  not  a  Person. 

Subintraut  (sobi-ntrant),  a.  (s&.)  Path*  [ad. 
L.  subintr ant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  subintrare  to  steal 
into,  f.  sub-  SUB-  24  +  intrdre  to  ENTER.  Cf.  F. 
subintranty  It.  subentrante.]  Of  fevers :  Having 
paroxysms  so  rapidly  that  before  one  is  over 
another  begins ;  also  said  of  the  paroxysms,  b.  sb. 
A  subintrant  fever. 

1684  tr.  Bonefs  Merc.  Commit,  vi.  231  In  a  subintrant 
(that  is,  when  one  fit  comes  before  the  other  is  off).  1747 
tr.  Astruc's  Fevers  102  A  subintrant  tertian.  1886  Land. 
Med.  Rec.  15  Oct.  463/1  The  hysterical  attacks  at  this 
juncture  were  constant,  sometimes  subintrant.  T&yjAllbutCs 
Syst.  Med.  II.  317  A  remittent  of  the  double  tertian  type, 
or  double  tertian  with  subintrant  paroxysms.  1899  Ibid. 
VIII.  467  The  fever,  .may  be  confined  only  to  the  eruptive 
period,  and  be  ephemeral,  remittent,  subintrant  [&c.]. 

Su  biiitrodu'ce,  v.    [ad.  L.  subintrSductre : 

see  SUB-  24  and  INTRODUCE.]  trans.  To  introduce 
in  a  secret  or  subtle  manner.  Chiefly  in///,  a. 

In  quot.  1886  with  reference  to  the  inuliercs  subintro* 
ductx  (Gr.  trvi'eiWicToi',  called  also  extranez,  whom  clerics 
were  forbidden  by  the  canons  of  various  councils  to  have  in 
their  houses. 

1664  JKR.  TAYLOR  Dissuas.  Popery  i.  §  6  (1688)  44  To  say 
that  the  first  practise  and  institution  is  necessary  to  be 
followed,  is  called  Heretical :  to  refuse  the  later  subintro- 
duc'd  custom  incurrs  the  sentence  of  Excommunication. 
1844  GLADSTONE  Glean.  (1879)  III.  16  The  mode,  in  which 
the  expression  of  it  is  subintroduced,  seems  to  denote  a  re 
pression  of  his  own  full  meaning.  1886  CONDER  Syrian 
Stone-Lore  viii.  (1896)  278  The  practice  of  allowing  'sub- 
introduced  sisters '  to  live  in  the  houses  of  the  celibates. 

So  f  Su^Mntrodu'ct  v.  in  same  sense  ;  f  Su'b- 
introdu'ction,  surreptitious  introduction. 

1620  BP.  HA  LI*  Hon.  Marr.  Clergie  ii.  iv,  The  Canon 
alledged  against  the  subintroductionof  (Mulieres  extranese} 
strange  Women  into  the  houses  of  Clergy-men,  a  1641  BP. 
MOUNTAGU  Acts  fy  Man.  (1642)  ii  The  onely  true  God,., 
no  supposed,  ..subintroducted  God  or  Gods. 

Sub  in  Variant  (s^binvea  "riant).  Math.  [f. 
SUB-  22  +  INVARIANT^.]  =SEMINVABIANT.  Hence 
Subiuva'riaiitive  a. 

1882  Amer.  Jrnl.  Math.  V.  79  Any  rational  integer  func 
tion  of  one  or  more  subinvariants  is  itself  one.  Ibid.  81  notet 
Eventually  I  am  inclined  to  substitute  the  word  binariant 
for  subinvariants.  and  to  speak  of  simple,  double,  treble  or 
multiple  binariants.  Ibid.  80  It  must  be  capable  of  being 
satisfied  by  subinvariantive  values  of  X\  Y\. 

t  Subitane,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  subitaneus  (eee 
next).  Cf.  OF.  subitain,]  Sudden  ;  rash. 

1633  PRYNNE  Histrip-nt.  i.  701  The  prejudicate  erro- 
nious  inconsiderate  private  and  subitane  Opinions  of  all 
ignorant  novices.  1645  Martins  Echo  in  Prynne's  Fresh 
Doctor,  23  His  midnight  dreames,  his  distracted  subitane 
apprehensions.  1648  PRYNNE  Plea  for  Lords  A  ij  b,  These 
subitane  indigested  Collections. 

b.  sb.  pi 

1645  MILTON  O£u£  Wks.  1851  IV.  344  It  will  bee.  .best 
for  the  reputation  of  him  who  in  his  Subitanes  hath  thus 
censur'd,  to  recall  his  sentence. 

Subitaiieous  (s0bit£i'n/3s),  a.  Now  rare.  [f. 
L.  subitan-eus  sudden  (f.  subitus  SUBITE)  +  -ous.] 
Sudden,  hasty,  unexpected ;  hastily  produced  or 
constructed. 

1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  P  196  The  argument  of  curing  by 
the  subitaneous  precipitancy  of  cold.  1686  GOAD  Celest. 
Bodies  ii.  vii.  248  Some  are  Subitaneous,  the  Product  of 
24  Hours.  1751  Chambers*  Cycl.  s.  v.  Bridge^  The  Romans 
had  also  a  sort  of  subitaneous  bridges  made  by  the  soldiers, 
of  boats  [etc.].  1760-7211.  Juanff  Ulloas'  Voy.  (ed.  3)  1.213 
This  almost  subitaneous  death  of  a  person  in  the  flower  of 
his  age.  1778  Nat.  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  111/2  The  rain 
waters,  the  subterraneous  cavities,  the  absorptions,  and 
sometimes  more  subitaneous  agents,  have  made  great  ruins. 
1822  T.  TAYLOR  Apuleius  304  He  never  either  grieves  or 
rejoices,  nor  wills,  nor  is  averse  to  any  thing  subitaneous. 
1892  '  DICK  DONOVAN  '  In  Grip  of  Law  246  The  subitaneous 
clanging  of  a  heavy  bell. 

Hence  f  Subita'neousness. 

1727  BAILEY  (vol.  II),  Snbitaneousness, .  .Suddenness. 

t  Subitany,  a.  Obs.  [Formed  as  prec.,  after 
momentany^  =  SUBITANEOUS. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch"  s  Mor.  8  To  suffer  yoong  boies 
to  make  subitanie  and  inconsiderate  orations,  a  1656  HALES 
Gold.  Rent.  i.  (1673)  200  This  which  I  now  have  commented 
is  very  subitany,  and  I  confused. 

t  Subitary,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  subitariusy 
f.  subitus :  see  next  and  -ART.]  Suddenly  or  hastily 
done,  made,  etc, 

1600  HOLLAND  Lfvy  in.  iv.  90  The  Colonie  Antium,  were 
commaunded  to  send  unto  Quintius,  subitarie  souldiers. 
Ibid.  XL.  xxvi.  1077.  1661  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  2). 

t  Subite,  a.  Obs.  Also  5  subytte.  [a.  OF. 
su&tt,  fern,  stt&ife,  or  ad.  L.  subitus*  pa.  pple.  of 
subirt  to  come  or  go  stealthily,  f.  sub-  SUB-  24  +  Ire 
to  go.  Cf.  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  si{bito.~\  Sudden,  hasty. 

1483  CAXTON  Cato  B  vj,  Thou  oughtest  to  refrayne  thyn 
yre,  not  onely  the  yre  subdayn  and  subytte  [etc.].  1597 
A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  51/3  All  subite  permu 
tations  are  vnto  our  bodyes  very  preiudicialle.  a  1722  SIR 
J.  LAUDER  Decis.  Suppl.  282  In  phlebotomy  or  other  manual 
operations,— the  acts  are  subite  or  transient. 


1!  Subito  (s«-b*'t0).  adv.  Mus.  [It. :  cf.  prec.] 
Quickly  ;  usually  in  phr.  volti  subito^  turn  quickly. 

1724  Short  Exilic.  For.  Wds.  in.  Mus.  Bks.  1801  BUSBY 
Diet.  Mus. 

tSubitous,a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  subitus  (see  SUBITK) 
+  -OUS.]  Sudden. 

1637  W.  MORICE  Cosita  quasi  Koifij  341  We  find  con 
version  ..  under  the  notion  of  such  things  as  are  not  onely 
subitous  but  instantaneous.  1665  G.  HARVEY  Advice  agst. 
Plague^  3  An  universal  Lassitude,  or  Subitous  soreness  of 
all  one's  Limbs. 

Subjacency  sobd^-sensi).  [f.  next:  see 
-ENCY.J  The  state  or  condition  of  being  subjacent. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Subjacent  (scbd^-sent),  a.  [ad.  L.  subja 
cent  em,  pr.  pple.  of  subjacere,  f.  sub-  SUB-  2  +jacere 
to  lie.  Cf.  F.  subjacent.'] 

1.  Situated  underneath  or  below;  underlying. 

a.  in  general  use. 

1609  J.  DAVIES  Holy  Roode  (1878)  13/2  Such  Sight  a 
squemish  stomacke  ouerturnes,  But  comforts  mine,  with 
Matter  subiacent.  1611  COTCR.,  Snbiacent^  subjacent; 
vnder-lying.  1660  BOYLE  Neiu  Exp,  Phys.  Mech.  i.  34  Not 
the  incumbent  Atmosphere,  but  onely  the  subjacent  Air  in 
the  brass  Cylinder.  1682  PIERS  Descr.  W.  Meathdyjo) 
29  The  subjacent  liquor  in  the  glass.  1754  Phil.  Trans. 
XLIX.  144  Whatever  part  of  this  vapour  begins  to. .sub- 
side  first,  will  carry  down  with  it  part  of  the  subjacent 
vapour.  1875  CROLI.  Clim.  $  Time  x.  172  The  whole  of 
the  surface-film,  being  chilled  at  the  same  time,  sinks  through 
the  subjacent  water. 

b.  Anat.  and  Bot.  of  nerves,  bones,  tissues,  etc. 
(Const,  to.) 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gnillemcaits  Fr,  Chirurg.  10/3  The  fore* 
sayed  subiacent  orsubiectede  membrane.  1758  Phil.  Trans. 

\  LI.  176  The  ramifications  of  the  subjacent  blood-vessels. 
1787  tr.  Linnaeus'  Fam.  Plants  479  There  are  two  concave 
impressions  from  the  back,  prominent  underneath,  which 
compress  the  subjacent  wings.  1813  J.  THOMSON  Lect. 
Inflow.  2  The  skin  and  subjacent  cellular  membrane.  1881 

i  IVfiVART  Cat  15  If  the  muscles  be  cut  away,  we  come  sooner 
or  later  to  subjacent  bones.  1896  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  I. 
238  Parts  subjacent  to  cutaneous  surfaces. 

0.  GeoL  of  strata,  rocks,  deposits,  etc. 

1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  in.  (1723)  137  The 
subjacent  Strata.  1856  STANLEY  Sinai  $  Pal.  \.  (1858)  6/2 
This  red  colour  I  ascertained  to  be  caused  by_  the  subjacent 
red  sandstone.  1873  GEIKIE  Gt.  Ice  Age  ii.  5  Subjacent 
and  intercalated  beds.  1883  Law  Rep.  10  Q.  B.  Div.  562 
A  piece  of  land  was  granted  with  a  reservation  of  the  whole 
of  the  subjacent  minerals  to  the  superior, 

d.  transf.  and  fig.     Forming  the  basis  or  sub 
stratum.     (Cf.  SUBJECT  a.  n,  SUBJECTED  i  b.) 

a  1677  BARROW  Serin.  Wks.  1686  II.  v.  74  The  advantage 
of  chusingone  sutableto  the  subjacent  matter  and  occasion. 
1846  TRENCH  Mirac.  i.  (1862)  118  The  Lord.. might  have 
created,  with  no  subjacent  material,  the  wine  with  which 
He  cheered  these  guests.  1880  Academy  14  Aug.  118/2 
Anyone  who  will  carefully  compare  the  agreements  and 
differences  in  Latin  renderings,  irrespective  of  the  subjacent 
Greek  text. 

2.  Lying  or  situated  at  a  lower  level,  at  or  near 
the  base  (e.g.  of  a  mountain). 

1650  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Senaulfs  Man  bee.  Guilty  305  They 
built  Citadels  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  to  discover  the 
subjacent  Countreys.    a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  4  Oct.  1641, 
'    Perceiving  all  the  subjacent  country,  at  so  small  aborizontal 
i    distance,  to  repercuss  such  a  light  as  I  could  hardly  look 
I    against.     1760  DERRICK  Lett.  (1767)  I.  79  The  rivers  that 
,    water  the  subjacent  plains.     1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scotl.  in 
\    J?72>  327  Over  the  subjacent  vales  and  lochs.     1837  LOCK- 
1    HART  Scott  (1839)  X.  84  Before  the  subjacent  and  surround 
ing  lake  and  morass  were  drained.     1889  STEVENSON  Edin 
burgh  22  The  smoke  of  the  Old  Town  blowing  abroad  over 
the  subjacent  country. 

3.  Taking  place  underneath  or  below,  rare. 
1862  WRAXALL  tr.  ffupo's  Les  Miserables  iv.  r.  v.  II.  293 

The  sign  of  a  vast  subjacent  conflagration.  1898  P.  MAN- 
SON  Trap,  Diseases  xviii.  296  The  superjacent  mucous 
membrane  sloughing  or  disintegrating  in  consequence  of 
the  subjacent  destruction  of  its  nutrient  vessels. 

Hence  Snbja'cently  adv.,  in  a  subjacent  manner. 

1882  G.  MACDONALD  Castle  Warlock  x,  A  new  era  in  Ms 
life,  .,'the  thought  of  which  had  been  subjacently  present  in 
his  dreams. 

Subject  (sc'bdgekt),  sb.  Forms:  a.  4-5 
sogett(e,  sugett(e,  4-6  soget,  sug(g)et,  4  //. 
sugges,  5  sogete,  sugete,  seget  (?),  sewgyet, 
soiet,  suiet,  sogect,  sugeot.  0.  4  subgit,  soub- 
git,  4-5  subgett(e,  4-6  sublet,  5  subgyt,  -gite, 
soubget,  //.  subies,  -jais,  -gees,  5-6  subget, 
-giet.  7.  4-7  subieet,  5  -giect,  5-6  -iecte,  6 
-geot,  -yeot,  -iectt,  subeot,  St.  pi.  subjeokis,  7- 
subject.  [a.  OF.  suget,  soget  (i2th  c.),  sougiet, 
sub/it,  subg(i]et,  etc.  (isthc.),  subject  (15-1 7th  c.), 
also  soubject,  suject,  mod.F.  sujet  (from  15th  c.), 
repr.  various  stages  of  adoption  of  L.  subject-us 
masc.,  snbject-um  neut.,  subst.  uses  of  pa.  pple.  of 
subictre  (see  next).  Cf.  Prov.  subjet-z,  suget-z,  It. 
soggetto,  suggelto,  and  sub(b)ietto,  Sp.  sugeto,  Pg. 
j  sujeito.  The  completely  latinized  spelling  of  the 
Eng.  word  became  established  in  the  i6th  c.] 

1.  1.    One  who   is  under  the   dominion   of  a 
monarch  or  reigning  prince  ;  one  who  owes  alle 
giance  to  a  government  or  ruling  power,  is  subject 
to  its  laws,  and  enjoys  its  protection. 
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SUBJECT. 


PECOCK  Repr.  in.  vi.  315  The!  were  sugettis  to  the  Em- 
perour  of  Rome,  c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  in.  500,  I  wol 
a-wye  sovereyns;  and  soiettes  I  dys-deyne.  1574  in  Matt  I. 
Club  Misc.  I.  in  Ane  Irew  sugget  to  the  Kingis  Majestie. 

£.  1399  COWER  In  Praise  of  Peace  165  Crist  is  the  heved 
and  we  ben  membres  alle,  Als  wel  the  subgit  as  the  sove 
reign,  c  1400  tr.  Seer,  Seer.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  51  Kynges.. 
large  to  subgitz.  1503  HAWES  Examp.  I'irt.  i.  14  Be  to 
thv  kynge  euer  true  subgete. 

1538  STARKEY  England  i.  iii.  82  The  commyns  agayne 
i  nobullys,  and  subyectys  agayn  they[r]  rularys.     a  1568 

.SCHAM  Scholem.  i.  (Arb.)  36  A  quiel  subiecl  lo  his  Prince. 
1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  F/,  iv.  ix.  6  Was  neuer  Subiect  long'd 
to  be  a  King,  As  I  do  long  and  wish  to  be  a  Subiect.  a  1633 
G.  HERBERT  Jacula.  Prudentum  (1651)  62  For  the  same 
man  to  be  an  heretick  and  a  good  subject,  is  incompossible. 
1649  [see  LIBERTY  fA  2].  a  1687  PETTY  Pol.  Aritk.  (1690) 
75,  I  suppose  that  the  King  of  England  hath  about  Ten 
Millions  of  Subjects.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  1. 122  Every 
wanton  and  causeless  restraint  of  the  will  of  the  subject,  .is 
a  degree  of  tyranny.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  308 
These  three  Dukes  were  supposed  to  be  three  of  the  very 
richest  subjects  in  England.  1858  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  IV. 
xviii.  48  She  had  taught  her  son  to  suspect  and  dread  the 
worthiest  subject  that  he  possessed. 

(b)  qualified  by  a  possessive  or  equivalent  phrase ;   also 
subject  of  the  crown, 

a.  £1380  WYCLIF  Set.  IVks.  III.  28  Her  regalte  and  her 
dignyte,  by  be  whiche  bei  schulen.  .rulen  hemsilf  and  her 
so^etis.  c  1412  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  2212  Kynges  of 
hir  s>e£etz  ben  obeyed.  1483  Ccly  Papers  (Camden)  137  To 
wryte  unto  the  Kynges  good  grace  that  he  wyll  be  faver- 
abull  unto  hys  sewgyettes.  1515  in  Douglas'1  Poet.  IVks. 
(1874)  I.  p.  xxvii,  The  best  belowyt  prince  and  moosl  dred 
with  lowffof  his  Lorddis  and  sugettis. 

0.  £1374  CHAUCER  Boetk.  in.  pr.  viii.  (1868)  So  Yif  bou 
desiryst  power  bou  shall  by  awahes  of  bi  subgitz  anoyously 
be  cast  vndir  many  periles.  ?a  1400  Morte  Arth.  2314  Twa 
senatours  we  are,  thi  subgettez  of  Rome.  1415  in  Ellis 
Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  I.  48,  I  Richard  York  }owre  humble 
subgyt  and  very  lege  man.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms 
(S.  T.  S.)  297  Alsmony  princis  with  thair  subjais.  1483  Act 
/  Rick  ///,  c,  i  §  i  The  King's  Subgiettis.  1524  in  Buc- 
cleuck  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  220  Our  officers,  minis- 
tres,  and  subgiettes. 

y.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xi.  41  He  commaunded 
strailely  lil  all  his  subiectes,  bat  bai  schuld  lale  me  see  all 
be  placez.  £1525  MORE  Hist.  Rich.  Ill,  Wks.  69 'i  She 
said  also  y1  it  was  not  princely  to  mary  hys  owne  subiect. 
1560  DAUS  tr.  Sltiaaufs  Comm.  283  b,  The  other  William 
Gelluse  was  a  subject  of  the  Lantgraves.  1595  SHAKS.  John 
n.  i.  204  lohn.  You  men  of  Angiers,and  my  louing  subiects. 
Fra.  You  louing  men  of  Anglers,  Arthurs  subiects.  1638 
BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  II)  14  Our  Prince  will  put  no 
yoke  upon  the  consciences  of  his  Subjects.  1733  SWIFT  (title) 
A  serious  and  useful  Scheme  to  make  an  Hospital  for  In 
curables  ;  of  universal  Benefit  to  all  his  Majesty's  Subjects. 
1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  263  The  king  has.. the  pre 
rogative  of. .granting  place  or  precedence  to  any  of  his 
subjects.  1827  HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  (1842)  II.  505  No 
subjects  of  the  crown  in  Ireland  enjoyed  such  influence, 
at  this  time,  as  the  earls  of  Kildare.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(ed.  2)  IV.  504  The.,  kings  of  our  own  day  very  much  re 
semble  iheir  subjects  in  education  and  breeding. 

(c)  flfaspecified  country  or  state;  also,  subject  of  the  realm. 
ou     1436  in  Ref>.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Var.  Coll.  IV.  199 

To  Us  and  to  alle  cure  sugectis  of  the  same  [reame]. 

Y.  a,  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  16 
To  bring  all  ihe  subjecttis  of  this  realme  lo  peace  and  rest. 
1686  tr.  Chardins  Trav.  Persia  52  There  was  not  any  one 
Subjeci  of  ihe  Republick  who  was  a  Knight  of  Malta. 
1713  STEELE  Englishm.  No.  3.  15  When  I  say  an  English 
man,  I  mean  every  true  Subject  of  Her  Majesty's  Realms. 
1747  State  Trials  (1813)  XVIII. 859  By  naturalizing  or  em- 

§loying  a  subject  of  Great  Britain.     1912  Times  19  Oct.  5/1 
ubjecis  of  the  Slav  States  throughout  the  Olloman  Empire. 

(d)  with  adj.  of  nationality. 

1810  BENTHAM  Packing  (1821)  253  Though  a  very  obscure 
and  insignificant  person,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  British 
subject.  1886  FROUDE  Oceana  98  Their  Monro  doctrine, 
prohibiting  European  nalions  from  settling  on  their  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  except  as  American  subjects. 

f  b.  collect,  sing.  The  subjects  of  a  realm.  ?  Also 
trans/,  in  quot.  1608.     (Only  Shaks.)  Obs. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  ii.  33  In  that  the  Leuies..are  all 
made  Out  of  his  subiect.  1603  — Meas.  for  M.  in.  ii.  145 
The  greater  file  of  the  subiect  held  the  Duke  to  be  wise. 
1608  —  Per.  ii.  i.  53  How  from  the  finny  subject  of  the  sea 
These  fishers  tell  the  infirmities  of  men. 

1 2.  One  who  is  bound  to  a  superior  by  an 
obligation  to  pay  allegiance,  service,  or  tribute ; 
spec,  a  feudal  inferior  or  tenant ;  a  vassal,  retainer ; 
a  dependant,  subordinate  ;  an  inferior.  Obs. 

a.  ^1315  SHOREHAM  Poems  iv.  276  Ho  hys  bat  neuer  ne 
kedde  wo}  In  boste  to  hys  sugges?  c  1383  in  Engl.  Hist. 
Re*'.  (1911) Oct.  748Seculer  lordis  owen.  .to  treete  retesonabli 
&  charitabli  here  tenauntis  &  sogetis.  a  1400  Minor  Poems 
fr.  Vernon  MS.  546/368  Haue  mesure  to  ^i  soget.  a  1400- 
50  Wars  Alex.  2682  As  soiet  serued  haue  I  bat  sire  many 
sere  wyntir.  c  1450  Merlin  i.  6  Youre  suster  is  elder  than 
ye,  and  so  she  wolde  alwey  holde  yow  as  her  sogect. 

ft.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Sompn.  T.  282  With-Inne  thyn  hous 
ne  be  thou  no  leoun,  To  thy  subgitz  do  noon  oppressioun. 
1420  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  I.  68  Hys  heires,  vassalles, 
and  subgees  a  1475  ASHBY  Active  Policy  898  Saint  petur 
saithe  bat  soubgettes  shold  be  Buxom  to  lhar  lorde.  c  1489 
CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  \.  25  Thou  knowesi  well  that 
thou  arte  his  man,  vaysall,  and  subgette.  a  1533  BERNERS 
Huon  xlii.  142  Thoutobemysubgett,  and  to  pay  me  trybute. 

V-  ci43oLYDG.j>ft*K./><vwf  (MS.Harl.  2251  fol.sb),Ayenst 
thy  feiawe  no  quarele  thow  contryve:  With  thy  subiect  to 
stryve  it  were  shame,  c  1450  Godstmv  Reg.  i  Alle  Jordes 
bat..forbedith  her  subiecles )>at  ben  acursed  to  go  out  of  be 
church.  1530  PALSGR.  278/1  Subjecte  or  holder  of  house  or 
lande,  uatsal.  c  1530  Pol.  Rtl.  ^  L.  Poems  (1903)  60  Selle 
no  parte  of  thyne  heritage  vnto  thy  bettyr,  hut  for  lesse 
pryce  selle  yt  lo  thy  subiecte.  1593  SHAKS.  Rick.  //,  v.  ii. 
39  To  Bullingbrooke,  are  we  sworne  Subiects  now.  1681 
[see  SUBFEU].  (1718  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  Anciently,  the 


Lords  call'd,  abusively,  those  who  held  Lands  or  Fees  of 
them,  orow'd  them  any  Homage,  Subjects.] 

•(•  b.  One  who  owes  allegiance  or  obedience  to 
a  spiritual  superior.  Obs. 

(-1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  355  pat  jjif  he  \sc.  the  pope] 
hadde  siche  power,  he  shulde  assoile  alle  hise  .sugetis  t'ro 
peyne  and  fro  trespas.  1425  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  306/1  Ye 
said  Lordes  Spirituell  hath  promitted..to  calle  yere  sub- 
get  tes  to  residence,  c  1450  CAPGRAVE  Life  St.  Gilbert  vii, 
He  chase  on  of  his  subiectis  whom  he  knewe  be  be  Holy 
Goost  bat  he  schuld  succede  in  his  office  aftir  his  deth. 
1513  BRADSHAW  .57.  Werbtirge  i.  3360  Her  systers,  and  sub- 
iettes,  a  religious  couent.  155*  ABP.  HAMILTON  Catech. 
(1884)  3  Al  baith  prelates  £  subjeckis. 

fc.  One  who  is  under  the  spiritual  oversight  or 
charge  of  a  parish  priest ;  one  of  a  *  curate's ' 
parishioners.  Obs. 

c  1340  HAMPOLE/VIM*  Treat.  24  Vnto  thes  men  itt  lon^uh 
.  .to  vsene  werkis  of  mercy,  .in  helpe  and  sustinaunce  of  hem 
silfe  and  of  hir  sugettis.  £1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  73 
Sugetis  taken  ensauinple  at  here  curatis.  £1449  PECOCK 
Rt'pr.  n.  xii.  219  A  curat  mai  not,  .alwey  rynge  at  the  eeris 
of  hise  suggettis.  c  1450  Lay  Folks  Mass  BK,  68  God  gyf 
bame  grace  so  well  for  to  teche  bare  sugettis  ilke  cm-el  in 
his  degre.  [1509  Ibid.  75.] 

3.  A  person  (rarely,  a  thing)  that  is  in  the  control 
or  under  the  dominion  of  another;  one  who  owes 
obedience  to  another. 

a.  13..  Seuyn  Sag.  fW.)  458  Kes  me,  leman,  and  lone 
me,  And  I  thi  soget  wil  i-be.  a  1340  HAMPOI.E  /'salter  ii. 
10  pai  ere  be  sugetis  til  be  deuel.  ^1430  Hymns  Virgin 
(1867)  63  Make  him  bi  suget,  to  bee  to  swere  pat  he  schal 
not  discure  bi  name,  c  1440  York  Myst.  iv.  16  All  other 
creatours  also  there-tyll  Your  suggettes  shall  ihey  bee. 
c  1450  Mirk's  Fcstial  25  And  soo  schowe  hvm  seruant  and 
soget  to  hym,  and  knewlech  bys  schyld[=childj  for  hys  God. 

0.  £-1374  CHAUCER  Troy  Ins  n.  828  O  loue  to  whom  I  haue 
and  shal  Ben  humble  subgit. 

y.  £-1440  Jacob's  Well  xxxiii.  214  Resoun  sufferyth  his 
wylf,  bat  is,  his  subiecte  coueytise,  to  spedyn  in  causes  of 
falsnesse  in  ryche  men.  1588  Kvu  Hoitsek.  /'/til.  Wks. 
(1901)  254  By  Nature  woman  was  made  mans  subiect.  1590 
SHAKS.  Coin.  Err.  it.  i.  ip.  The  beasts,  the  fishes,  and  the 
winged  fowles  Are  their  males  subiects.  1671  MILTON 
Samson  886  Nor  was  I  their  subject,  Nor  under  their  pro 
tection  but  my  own.  1812  CKABBE  Tales  v.  201  Beauties 
are  tyrants,  and  if  they  can  reign,  They  have  no  feeling  for 
their  subject's  pain.  1865  R.  W.  DALE  Jew.  Temple  xxiv. 
270  Every  member  of  the  human  race  is  a  subject  of  the  Lord 
Jesus. 

b.  transf. 

c  1520  NISBET  N.  T.  Prol.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  3  Thai  were  all  in 
bondage  and  sugettis  of  syn.  1623  BACON  Ess.,  Anger 
(Arb.)  565  Anger  is  certainly  a  kinde  of  Basenesse  :  As  it 
appeares  well,  in  the  Weaknesse  of  those  Subiects,  in  whom 
it  reignes.  a  1721  PRIOR  /  'icar  of  Bray  <y  Sir  T.  Moor  Wks. 
1907  II.  248  My  knowledge  in  Divine  and  Human  Law  gave 
me  to  understand  I  was  born  a  Subject  to  both,  1818 
Brathiuait's  Bamabee's  Jrnl.  Introd.67  It  is  of  the  essence 
of  fashion  to  descend  in  the  subjects  of  its  dominion. 

4.  Law.  a.  A  thing  over  which  a  right  is  exer 
cised. 

1765-8  ERSKINE  fast.  Laws  Scot.  ir.  x.  §  32.  351  As  or 
chards  produce  no  fruits  that  are  the  subjects  either  of  par 
sonage  or  vicarage  tithes.  1875  DIGBY  Real  Prop.  i.  App. 
(1876)  266  By  the  subject  of  a  right  is  meant  the  thing., 
over  which  the  right  is  exercised.  My  house,  horse,  or  watch 
is  the  subject  of  my  right  of  property.  1873  [see  SUABLE]. 
b.  Sc.  A  piece  of  property. 

1754  ERSKINE  Princ.  Sc.  Law  n.  L  §  i  (1757)  I.  105  The 
things  or  subjects  to  which  persons  have  right,  are  the  second 
object  of  law.  The  right  of  enjoying  and  disposing  of  a 
subject  at  one's  pleasure  is  called  property.  Ibid.  in.  viii. 
§  32  II.  376  Full  inventory  of  all  his  predecessor's  heritable 
subjects.  1819  J.  MARSHALL  Const.  Opin.  (1839)  r54  Tne 
distinction  between  property  and  other  subjects  to  which 
the  power  of  taxation  is  applicable.  1864  N.  Brit.  Adver 
tiser  21  May,  Subjects  in  Nelson  and  Kent  Streets  to  be 
exposed  to  sale  by  public  rotip.  1903  Dundee  Advertiser 
22  Dec.  5  Those  holding  '  subjects '  of  that  kind. 
C.  Considered  as  the  object  of  an  agreement. 

1838  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.  581  Where  the  subject  of 
the  lease  is  rendered  unfit  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
let,  overblown  with  sand,  inundated  [etc.]. 

II.  Senses  derived  ultimately  (through  L.  sub- 
jecfitm}  from  Aristotle's  use  of  rb  vnoKfifj.€vov  in 
the  threefold  sense  of  (i)  material  out  of  which 
things  are  made,  (2)  subject  of  attributes,  (3)  sub 
ject  of  predicates. 

t  5.  The  substance  of  which  a  thing  consists  or 
from  which  it  is  made.  Obs. 

<:  1374  CHAUCER  Boetk.  v.  pr.  i.  (1868)  150  pei  casten  as  a 
manere  of  foundement  of  subgit  material  {de  materiali  sub- 
jecto]  bat  is  to  seyn  of  the  nature  of  alle  resoun.  1398  THE- 
VISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  in.  xxi.  (1495)  68  Yf  the  wytt  of 
gropyng  b  all  loste  the  subget  of  alle  the  beest  [orig.  subiec- 
tum  totius  tmimatis}  is  destroyed.  1590  MARLOWE  2nd  Pt. 
Tambttrl.v.  iii.  U557.  4561]  A  my...  Your  soul  giues  essence 
to  our  wretched  subiects,  Whose  matter  is  incorporeal  \sic\ 
in  your  flesh...  Tarn.  Bui  sons,  ihis  subiect  not  offeree 
enough,  To  hold  the  fiery  spirit  it  containes.  1651  FRENCH 
Distill,  v.  109  Thus  do  these  attractive  vertues  mutually  act 
upon  each  others  subject.  1669  WORLIDGE  .!>;/.  Agric.  (1681) 
9  That  Universal  Subject,  or  Sf>iritus  Mundi^  out  of  which 
they  are  formed.  1775  HARRIS  Philos.  Arrangem.  Wks. 
(1841)  267  Every  thing  generated  or  made. .is  generated  or 
made  out  of  something  else ;  and  this  something  else  is  called 
its  subject  or  matter. 

6.  Philos.  The  substance  in  which  accidents  or 
attributes  inhere.  Subject  of  inhesion  or  f  inhe 
rence  :  see  these  sbs. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  19  5if  J>ei  seyn,  written  and 
techen  openly  J»at  \>e  sacrament  of  |>e  autcr  fat  men  seen 
bitwen  pe  prestis  hondU  is  accident i»  wij>-outen  suget.  1398 


TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  cxvi.  (1495)  920  As  whan 
tweyne  accidentes  ben  in  one  substaunce  and  subiecte: 
as  colour  and  sauour.  c  1400  in  Apol.  Loll.  (Camden)  p.  vii, 
That  thesacrid  oost  is.  .accident  withoutenony subject.  1551 
T.  WILSON  Logic  C  ij,  Wee  se  heate  in  other  thynges  to 
be  separated  from  the  Subiecte.  1609  Bible  (Douay)  Gen.  i. 
16  comm.)  Ancient  Doctors  judged  it  possible,  that  accidents 
may  remaine  without  their  subject.  1614  SKLDEN  Titles 
Hon.  126  It  hath  been  questioned,  which  is  the  more  both 
elegant  and  honorable,  .whether  to  say  Serenissime  Prin~ 
ceps  a  te  peto,  or  A  Serenitate  Vcstra  feto.  And  some  haue 
thought  the  first  forme  the  best,  because  in  that  the  Acci 
dents  and  Subiects  are  together  exprest.  1616  BULLOKAR 
Eng.  Exp.  s.  v.,  The  body  is  the  subiect  in  which  is  health, 
pr  sickenesse,  and  the  minde  the  subiect  that  receiueih  into 
it  vertues  or  vices.  1678  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  in.  5  Albeit 
sin  be.  .a  mere  privation,  yet  it  requires  some  positive,  rual 
natural  Being  for  its  subject.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v., 
Two  Contraries  can  never  sub-Ut  in  the  same  Subject.  1762 
KAMES  Elt-m.  Crit.  (18331  487  The  same  thing,  in  different 
respects,  has  different  names;  with  respect  to  qualities  of 
all  sorts,  it  is  termed  a  subject.  1836-7  SIR  W.  HAMILTON 
Aletapti,  viii.  (1859)  1. 137  That  which  manifests  its  qualities, 
— in  other  words,  that  in  which  the  appearing  causes  inhere, 
that  to  which  they  belong,  is  called  their  subject^  or  sub- 
stance,  or  substratum.  Ibid.  ix.  158  The  general  meaning 
of  the  word  subject  in  its  philosophical  application, — viz. 
the  unknown  basis  of  phenomenal  or  manifested  existence. 
1858  WHEWELL  Hist.  Sci.  Ideas  I.  35  The  mind  is  the 
subject  in  which  ideas  inhere. 

t  b.  A  thing  having  real  independent  existence. 
1603  SHAKS.  Afeas.for.V.v.  1,458  Thoughts  are  no  subiects  j 
Intents,  but  meerely  thoughts. 

7.  Logic,  a.  That  which  has  attributes ;  the  thing 
about  which  a  judgement  is  made. 

1551  T.  WILSON  Logic  M  ij  b,  As  touchyng  wordes 
knitte,  ye  maie  vnderstand.  that  they  are  ioyned  outwardly 
to  the  Subiect,  and  geue  a  name  vnto  him,  according  as 
they  are.  1697  tr.  Burgersdii  ins  his  Logic  i.  xix.  72  A  Sub 
ject  is  that  to  which  something  is  adjoyn'd  besides  its  Ka- 
sence.  And  an  Adjunct  that  which  is  adjoyn'd  to  something 
besides  its  Essence.  1838  [F.  HAYVVOOD]  tr.  Kanfs  Crit. 
Pure  Reason  Introd.  iv.  10  Extending  judgments. .add  a 
predicate  to  the  conception  of  the  subject.  1843  MILL  Logic 
i.  ii.  §  5  IJy  a  subject  is  here  meant  any  thing  which  pos 
sesses  attributes.  1864  BOWEN  Logic  \.  5  The  Concept., 
brings  together  many  objects  into  one  Thought  or  many 
attributes  into  one  subject.  1883  F.  H.  BRADLEY  Princ. 
Logic  14  We  shall  see  that  the  subject  is  in  the  end  no  idea 
but  always  reality. 

b.  The  term  or  part  of  a  proposition  of  which 
the  predicate  is  affirmed  or  denied. 

Earlier  treatises  on  logic  use  the  L.  subjectum. 

1620  T.  GRANGER  Div.  Logike  178  The  proposition  hath 
two  parts,  the  Subiect,  and  Predicate.  169?  tr.  Bnrgtrs~ 
didus  his  Logic  \.  xxvii.  109  Simple  enunciation  consisteth 
of  a  subject  and  a  predicate.  1796  Nttsck's  l-'te-v  Kanfs 
Princ.  128  Collections  of  properties,  which  in  a  judgment 
are  made  the  predicates  of  a  subject.  1843  MILL  Logic  i,  i. 
§  2  The  subject  is  the  name  denoting  the  person  or  thins 
which  something  is  affirmed  or  denied  of.  1870  JEVONS 
Elent,  Logic\'\\.  62  Itis.. usual  to  call  the  firs*  term  of  a  pro 
position  the  subject,  since  it  denotes  the  underlying  matter. 

8.  Gram.    The   member  or  part  of   a  sentence 
denoting  that  concerning  which  something  is  pre 
dicated  ij.e.  of  which  a  statement  is  made,  a  ques 
tion   asked,  or   a   desire  expressed^ ;    a  word  or 
group  of  words  setting  forth  that  which  is  spoken 
about  and  constituting  the  *  nominative'  to  a  finite 
verb. 

In  the  accus.  and  infin.  construction  the  accus.  is  the 
subject  of  the  infin. 

a  1638  [see  PREDICATE  sb.  2].  1733  J.  CLARKE  Grant.  Lat. 
Tongue  63  note.  The  Nominative  (Jase  to  a  Verb,  .is  called 
by  Grammarians  the  Subject  of  the  Verb.  1751  J.  H(AKRIS] 
Hermes  \\.  \.  230  In  English  these  are  distinguished  by 
their  Position,  the  Subject  standing  first,  the  Predicate  last. 
1874  BAIN  Contp.  Higher  Eng.  Gram.  (1877)  p.  xxiii,  Infi 
nitive  (logical  subject)  anticipated  by*  it', '  tlnV.&c.  (formal 
subject)  comes  after  the  predicate.  Ibid.  299  Cases  where 
the  grammatical  subject  is  a  neuter  pronoun—'  it  \  '  this  — 
standing  as  a  provisional  anticipation  of  the  real  subject  or 
fact  predicated  about.  1888  STRONG  tr.  Paul's  Princ.  Hist. 
Lang.  112  We  have  to  distinguish  between  the  psychological 
and  the  grammatical  subject  or  predicate. 

9.  Modern  Philos.  More  fully  conscious  or  think 
ing  subject :  The  mind,  as  the  *  subject '  in  which 
ideas  inhere  ;  that  to  which  all  mental  representa 
tions  or  operations  are  attributed;  the  thinking  or 
cognizing  agent ;  the  self  or  ego.     (Correlative  to 
OBJECT  sb.  6.) 

The  tendency  in  modern  philosophy  after  Descartes  to 
make  the  mind's  consciousness  of  itself  the  starting  point  of 
enquiry  led  to  the  use  of  subjectum  for  the  mind  or  ego 
considered  as  the  subject  of  all  knowledge,  and  since  Kant 
this  has  become  the  general  philosophical  use  of  the  word 
(with  its  derivatives  sulycctivCi  etc.). 

[The  following  quots,  illustrate  a  transitional  use:— 

1682  RUST  Disc.  Truth  xviii,  Thus  have  we  spoken  con 
cerning  the  truth  of  things,  or  Truth  in  the  Object :  It  follows 
that  we  speak  concerning  Truth  in  the  power,  or  faculty, 
which  we  call  Truth  in  the  Subject.  1697  NORRIS  Ace. 
Reason^  Faith  \.  (1724)  19, 1  consider . .  that  the  most  general 
distribution  of  Reason  is  into  that  of  the  Object  and  that  of 
the  Subject ;  or,  to  word  it  more  intelligibly,  though  perhaps 
not  altogether  so  Scholastically,  into  that  of  the  Thing,  and 
that  of  the  Understanding.] 

1796  Nitsch's  View  Kant's  Princ.  72  In  every  knowledge, 
perception,  &c.,  there  is  something  which  refers  to  an  object, 
and  something  which  refers  to  the  knowing  or  perceiving 
subject.  1817  COLFRIDGR  fffflf.  Lit.  xii.  (1907)  1. 184  A  spirit 
is. .an  absolute  subject  for  which  all,  itself  included,  may 
become  an  object.  1829  Edin.  Rev.  I*  196  note.  The  think 
ing  subject,  the  Ego.  1838  [F.  HAYWOOD)  tr.  Kant's  Crit. 
Pure  Reason  293  The  thinking  subject  is  the  object  of  Psy 
chology.  1851  M  ANSEL  Proleg.  Log.  i.  7  Every  stale  of 


SUBJECT. 

consciousness  necessarily  implies  two  elements  at  least;  a 
conscious  subject,  and  an  object  of  which  he  is  conscious, 
1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XX.  397 1  The  conception  of  a  mind  or 
conscious  subject  is  to  be  found  implicitly  or  explicitly  in  all 
psychological  writers  whatever, 

III.  10.  The  subject-matter  of  an  art  or  science. 
1541  COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest.  Cyrurg.  B  iij,  Euery  worke- 
man  is  bounde  to  knowe  the  subiect  of  his  worke  in  whiche 
he  worketh.  1563  FULKE  Meteors  I  Whether  we  maye 
borowe  y«  name  of  meteoron  to  comprehende  the  whole 
subiect  of  oure  woorke.  1656  tr.  Hoobes'  Elem.  Philos.  I.  i. 
7  The  Subject  of  Philosophy,  or  the  matter  it  treats  of,  is 
every  Body  of  which  we  can  conceive  any  generation.  1728 


Art  or  science. .  :  i  nus  ine  nnnmu  *->uuy  »  un  uuuj<-«-i.  ^ 
Medicine.  1875  JOWETT  Plata  (ed.  2)  I.  4  All  sciences  have 
a  subject,  number  is  the  subject  of  arithmetic.  1888  STRONG 
tr.  Paul's  Princ.  Hist,  Lang.  I  marg.,  Subject  of  the  Science 
of  Language. 

11.  A  thing  affording  matter  for  action  of  a  speci 
fied  kind ;  a  ground,  motive,  or  cause. 

In  some  quots.  a  Gallicism. 

1586  Let.  to  Earle  of  Leicester  6  The  very  ground  and 
onely  subject,  whereupon  such  daungerous  practises  and 
complots  had  been  founded.  1651  tr.  Dc-las-Coveras'  Dan 
Fcnise  115  Fenise  asked  him  what  subject  he  had  to  attempt 
against  his  life.  1651  LOVF.DAV  tr.  Calfrenede's  Cassandra 
r.  15,  I  have  my  selfe  as  much  or  more  subject  to  hate  life 
than  you.  1655  tr.  Sorefs  Com.  Hist.  Francion  x.  10,  I  have 
subject  enough  to  be  angry  with  you.  1756  MRS.  CALDER- 
WOOD  in  Coltness  Collect.  (Maitland  Club)  129  That  had 
anybody  been  inclined  to  laugh,  they  might  have  had  a  good 
subject.  1831  SCOTT  Cast.  Dang,  ix,  Which  had  never  given 
the  English  government  the  least  subject  of  complaint.  1843 
Penny  Cycl.  XXV11.  512/1  In  such  circumstances  subjects 
of  accusation  are  not  long  wanting.  1893  OMAN  Dark  Ages 
xx,  We  might  perhaps  have  learnt  that  Charles  also  gave 
subjects  for  offence. 
b.  Const,  for. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  11.  i.  3  What,  haue  scap'd  Loue- 
letters  in  the  holly-day-time  of  my  beauty,  and  am  I  now 
a  subiect  for  them?  1616  Marlowe's  Faustus  Wks.  (1910) 
222  Let  them  come  in,  They  are  good  subiect  for  a  merri 
ment.  1780  Mirror  No.  83  The  great  subject  for  wit  and 
ludicrous  representation  arises  from  men's  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  what  is  the  fashionable  standard  of  manners. 
1816  J.  WILSON  City  of  Plague  in.  iv,  I  am  no  subject  for 
your  mirth. 

O.  That  which  can  be  drawn  upon  or  utilized, 
means  of  doing  something,  rare. 

1751  HUME  Ess.  $  Treat.  (1817)  I.  263  Where  they  {sc.  in 
dulgences]  . .  entrench  upon  no  virtue,  but  leave  ample  subject 
whence  to  provide  for  friends,  family,  [etc.]. 

12.  That  which  is  or  may  be  acted  or  operated 
upon ;  a  person  or  thing  towards  which  action  or 
influence  is  directed,  or  that  is  the  recipient  of  some 
treatment. 

1392  SHAKS.  Rom.  %  Jul.  in.  v.  212  Alacke,  alacke,  that 
heauen  should  practise  stratagems  Vpon  so  soft  a  subiect 
as  my  selfe.  1606  —  Tr.  fy  Cr.  II.  ii.  160  There's,  .none  so 
Noble,  Whose  life  were  ill  bestow'd,  or  death  vnfam'd, 
Where  Helen  is  the  subiect.  ifiii  TOURNEUR  Ath.  Trag. 
v.  i,  Nor  could  the  first  Man,  being  but  the  passiue  Subiect 
not  The  Actiue  Mouer,  be  the  Maker  of  Himselfe.  1733 
Miss  COLLIER  Art  Torment.  \.  i.  (1811)  37  All  the  pleasure 
of  tormenting  is  lost,  as  soon  as  your  subject  is  become  in 
sensible  to  your  strokes.  1764  REID  Inquiry  i.  §  i  In  the 
noblest  arts,  the  mind  is  also  the  subject  upon  which  we 
operate.  1777  PRIESTLEY  Matter  ff  Sf.  (1782)  I.  Pref.  33 
Power  cannot  mean  anything  without  a  subject.  1852  MRS. 
STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xx,  She  approached  her  new  subject 
very  much  as  a  person  might  be  supposed  to  approach  a 
black  spider.  1898  MORTIMER  Cath.  Faith  £  Practice  I. 
140  The  subject  of  Baptism  is  any  human  being,  whether  an 
adult  or  an  infant. 

b.  Const,  of  v.  specified  action  or  activity. 
1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  iv.  vi.  49  To  be  Shames  scorne, 
and  subiect  of  Mischance.  1605  —  Macb.  in.  iii.  8  And 
neere  approches  The  subiect  of  our  Watch.  1634  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Tray.  117  [The  Turks]  haue  made  this  Citie,  a 
subiect  of  their  bloudy  cruelty.  1696  WHISTON  Th.  Earth 
87  Not  the  vast  Universe,  but  the  Earth  alone,  with  its 
dependencies,  are  the  proper  subject  of  the  Six  Days 
Creation.  1711  STEELE  Sfect.  No.  53  T  2  The  Triumph 
of  Daphne  over  her  Sister  Letitia  has  been  the  Subject  of 
Conversation  at  Several  Tea-Tables.  1796  ELIZA  HAMILTON 
Lett.  Hindoo  Rajah  (1811!  I.  204  The  many  subjects  of 
wonder  with  which  a  stranger  is  surrounded.  1823  SCOTT 
Quentin  D.  xix,  The  huge  wains,  which  transported  to  and 
fro  the  subjects  of  export  and  import.  1831  —  Cast.  Dang, 
vi.  The  most  bold  and  fierce  subjects  of  chase  in  the  island 
of  Britain.  1847  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  I.  v.  73  Proficiency 
in  any  one  subject  of  human  endeavour.  1855  BAIN  Senses 
ft  Int.  II.  ii.  §  45.  537,  I  may  here  refer  to  what  is  a  common 
subject  of  remark.  1883  GILMOUR  Mongols  xvii.  207  Such., 
difficulties,  .are  welcomed  rather  as  subjects  of  debate  than 
felt  to  be  barriers  to  the  acceptance  of  Christianity. 

f  C.  One  who  or  a  thing  which  is  subject  to  some 
thing  injurious.  Obs. 

1592  MARLOWE  Mass.  Paris  222  [They  will]  rather  seeke 
to  scourge  their  enemies,  Than  be  themselues  base  subiects 
to  the  whip.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  I. iii.  61  Who..leaues 
his  part-created  Cost  [viz.  a  half-built  house]  A  naked  subiect 
to  the  Weeping  Clouds. 

d.  An  object  with  which  a  person's  occupation 
or  business  is  concerned  or  on  which  he  exercises 
his  craft ;  f  (one's)  business ;  that  which  is  operated 
upon  manually  or  mechanically. 

[1541  COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest.  Cyrurg.  B  iij,  Yf  it  so  be 
that  the  subiecte  of  the  Cyrurgyen  be  the  body  of  men- 
kynde.]  1766  W.  GORDON  Gen.  Counting-he.  102  Waste- 
book,  containing  an  Inventory  of  my  Subject.  1828  STEUART 
Planter's  Guide  (ed.  2)  267  The  above  Machine . .  is  capable 
of  removing  subjects  of  from  eighteen  to  about  eight-and. 
twenty  feet  high.  1837  KEITH  Bat.  Lex.  22  The  bark... In 


22 

young  subjects  it  is  of  a  flexible  and  leathery  texture.  1887 
Pall  Mall  Gaz.  6  July  2/2  You  must  consider  the  capital 
we  have  to  sink  in  our  '  subjects  '  [sc.  of  a  menagerie]  when 
you  calculate  our  expenses. 

e.  A  body  used  lor  anatomical  examination  or 
demonstration;  a  dead  body  intended  for  or  under 
going  dissection. 

\TioPhil.  Trans.  XXVII.  71  In  our  Subject  the  Hairs 
are  every  where  pretty  long.  1729  Ibid.  XXXVI.  167  This 
Subject.,  had  her  Lungs  full  of  small  Tubercles.  1775  Tna 
Patriot  IX.  330  The  gentleman  of  the  house  [a  surgeon] 
declared  he  had  a  very  good  subject  above  in  the  garret. 
1829  SCOTT  jfrnl.  II.  219  The  total  and  severe  exclusion  of 
foreign  supplies  raises  the  price  of  the  '  subjects '.  1870  H. 
LONSDALE  Root.  Knox  54  The  supply  of 'subjects  '  was  so 
inadequate,  that  the  surgeons'  apprentices,  .determined 
upon  the.,  step  of  procuring  them  from  the  graveyards, 

f.  A  person  who  presents  himself  for  or  under 
goes  medical  or  surgical  treatment ;    hence,  one 
who  is  affected  with  some  disease. 

A  good  (bad)  subject :  a  patient  who  has  (has  not)  good 
prospects  of  improvement  or  recovery. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  485  The  subject 
was  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  had  evinced  a  slight  rha. 
chitic  tendency  from  infancy.  1849  CUPPLES  Green  Hand 
xv,  I  asked  if  there  wasn't  any  chance  [of  the  captain's 
recovery].  'Oh,  the  captain,  you  mean?'  said  he,  'don't 
think  there  is— he's  a  bad  subject!'  1859  Toda"s  Cycl. 
Anat.  V.  178/2  Two  of  the  subjects  died  after  severe  instru 
mental  labour.  1898  H.  BROWN  Secret  Gd.  Health  91 
Smoking  helps  the  subject  to  rest.  1898  Alltutt's  Syst. 
Med.  V.  276  A  broad  line  of  dilated  venules  is  often  seen  in 
emphysematous  subjects.  1905  ROLLESTON  Dis.  Liver  260 
Patients  with  cirrhosis  are.. far  from  good  subjects, 

g.  Psychical  Research.  A  person  upon  whom  an 
experiment  is  made. 

1883  Proc.  Sac.  Psych.  Research  18  July  251  A  specific 
influence  or  effluence,  passing  from  the  operator  to  the 
'subject'.  1886  GURNEV,  etc.  Phantasms  of  Living  \.  16 
The  '  subject's '  hand  seemed  to  obey  the  other  person 's  will 
with  almost  the  same  directness  as  that  person's  own  hand 
would  have  done.  .  . 

h.  A  person  under  the  influence  of  religious 
enthusiasm,  rare. 

1820  SOUTHEY  Wesley  I.  417  Subjects  began  to  cry  out, 
and  sink  down  in  the  meeting. 

i.  With  epithet :  A  person  in  respect  of  his 
conduct  or  character,  rare. 

Cf.  F.  tnaitvais  sujet. 

1848  DICKKNS  Dombey  xxxix,  Unable,  .to  satisfy  his  mind 
whether  Mr.  Toots  was  the  mild  subject  he  appeared  to  be. 

13.  In  a  specialized  sense:  That  which  forms 
or  is  chosen  as  the  matter  of  thought,  considera 
tion,  or  inquiry  ;  a  topic,  theme. 

The  human  subject :  man,  regarded  as  a  matter  for  study 
or  observation. 

1586  B.  YOUNG  Guazzo's  Civ.  Cam.  iv.  208  Now  that  Lorde 
Hercules  hathe  geuen  occasion  to  talke  of  this  subiecte. 
1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety  346  Here  he  would  have  us.. fix  our 
thoughts  and  studies:  Nor  need  we  fear  that  they  are  too 
dry  a  subject  for  our  contemplation,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary 
13  June  1683,  We  shew'd  him  divers  experiments  on  the 
magnet,  on  which  subject  the  Society  were  upon.  1729 
BUTLER  Serin.  Wks.  1874  II.  51  Justice  must  be_done  to 
every  part  of  a  subject  when  we  are  considering  it.  1780 
Mirror  No.  89  As  for  politics,  it  was  a  subject  far  beyond 


SUBJECT. 

Book  was  writ  of  late  call'd  Teirachordon  ;  .  .  The  Subject 
new.  1667  —  P.  L.  IX.  25  Since  first  this  Subject  for 
Heroic  Song  Pleas'd  me  long  choosing.  1780  Mirror  No.  85 
A  poem  maybe  possessed  of  very  considerable  merit,.. 
though,  from  its  subject,  its  length,  or  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  written,  it  may  not  be  suited  to  the  Mirror.  1835  T. 
MITCHELL  Acharn.  Aristofh.  365  note,  All  of  them  subjects 
dramatized  by  Euripides.  1844  WHEWELL  Let.  to  J.^G. 
Marshall  29  Jan.,  The  subject  of  my  lectures  is  the  diffi. 
culties  of  constructing  a  system  of  morals.  1903  A.  B. 
DAVIDSON  Old  Test.  Prophecy  ix.  136  The  developments  of 
heathenism  form  the  subject  of  Daniel. 

b.  The  person  of  whom  a  biography  is  written. 
1741  MIDDLETON  Cicero  I.  Pref.  p.  xv,  They  [sc.  writers  of 
particular  lives]  are  apt  to  be  partial  and  prejudiced  in  favor 
of  their  subject.  1791  BOSWEI.L  Johnson  Adv.  ist  ed.,  The 
delay  of  its  publication  must  be  imputed..  to  the  extraordi 
nary  zeal  which  has  been  shewn  .  .  to  supply  me  with  ad 
ditional  information  concerning  its  illustrious  subject.  1885 
Pall  Mall  Gaz.  18  Feb.  5/2  We  think  we  like  the  book  best 
because  of  the  view  it  gives  of  the  subject's  character. 

15.  An  object,  a  figure  or  group  of  figures,  a 
scene,   an  incident,  etc.,  chosen  by  an  artist  for 
representation. 

1614  in  Archacologia  XL1I.  360  Another,  .picture  of  the 
same  subject.  1695  DRYDEN  tr.  Dufresnay's  A  rt  Paint,  ii 
The  next  thing  is  to  make  choice  of  a  Subject  beautifull 
and  noble,  c  1790  IMISON  Sch.  Arts  II.  55  The  subject  to 
be  painted  should  be  situated  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
light  may  fall  with  every  advantage  on  the  face.  1859  ?.iEVE 
Brittany  13,  I  was  looking  round  the  little  knot  of  soldiers 
for  a  subject.  1872  RUSKIN  Eagle's  Nest  §  163  You  must 
always  draw  for  the  sake  of  your  subject  —  never  for  the 
sake  of  your  picture.  1893  J.  A.  HODGES  Elem.  Photogr. 
112  If  the  subject  is  so  shaky  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
take  the  portrait  without  its  [sc.  a  headrest's]  aid. 

b.  In  decorative  art,  a  representation  of  human 
figures  or  animals,  an  action  or  incident. 

1828  DUPPA  Trav.  Italy,  etc.  14  Ten  compartments  filled 
with  subjects  from  the  Old  Testament.  1867  Paris  Exhib.. 
Rep.  Artisans  Soc.  Arts  27  A  pair  of  vases  painted  all 
round  with  subjects  after  Watteau. 

16.  Mus.  The  theme  or   principal   phrase  of  a 
composition  or  movement  ;    in  a  fugue,  the    ex 
position,  dux,  or  proposition. 

1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v.  Sogetto,  Contrafunta 
sopra  il  sogetto,  a  counterpoint  above  the  subject,  is  that 
of  which  the  subject  is  the  bass.  1801  BUSBY  Diet.  Mus., 
Subject,  the  theme  or  text  of  any  movement.  1883  ROCKSTRO 
in  Grove's  Diet.  Mus.  III.  747/2  The  earliest  known  form 
of  Subject  is  the  Ecclesiastical  Cantus  firmus.  1898  G.  B. 
SHAW  Perf  \Vagnerite  sin  classical  music  there  are,  as  the 
analytical  programs  tell  us,  first  subjects  and  second  subjects, 
free  fantasias,  recapitulations,  and  codas. 

f  17.  That  upon  which  something  stands;  a  base. 
Obs. 


MiTFORDin  L'Estrange£:y<r(i87o)II.xi.  247  History  never 
will  sell  so  well  as  more  familiar  and  smaller  subjects.  1837 
DISRAELI  Venetia  ll.  i,  Her  father  had  become  a  forbidden 
subject.  1872  MORLRY  Voltaire  (1886)  9/9  He  always  paid 
religion  respect  enough  to  treat  it  as  the  most  important  of 
all  subjects.  1874  CARPENTER  Mental  Phys.  i.  ii.  (1879)  70 
The  phenomena  presented  by  the  Human  subject.  1902 
VIOLET  JACOB  Shttp-Stealers  yiii,  The  Pig-driver  seated 
himself  beside  him  and  plunged  immediately  into  his  subject. 

b.  With  appositional  phr.  formed  with  of  and 
expressing  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

1724  SWIFT  Drafter's  Lett.  Wks.  1841  II.  34/1  In  examin 
ing  what  I  have  already  written,  .upon  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Wood.  1733  Prts.  St.  Popery  21  The  late  exceptions 
of  a  certain  Lincolnshire  minister  on  the  subject  of  infalli 
bility.  1765  Museum  Rust.  IV.  294  The  subject  of  grasses 
is  very  nice.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  xxxviii,  After  quoting 
Delrio,  and  Burthoog,  and  De  L'Ancre,  on  the  subject  of 
apparitions.  1839  FR.  A.  KE.MBLE  Resid.  Georgia  (1863)  35 
The  indifference  of  our  former  manager  upon  the  subject  of 
the  accommodation  for  the  sick. 

c.  On  one's  subject  (  =  F.  sur  son  sujet)  :  con 
cerning  one.     (A  Gallicism.) 

1747  CHESTERF.  Lett,  cxviii,  Two  letters,  which  I  have 
lately  seen  from  Lausanne,  upon  your  subject.  1775  W. 
MASON  Life  of  Gray  (ed.  2)  3  To  make  it  necessary  I  should 
enlarge  upon  his  subject. 

d.  An  object  of  study  in  relation  to  its  use  for 
pedagogic  or  examining  purposes  ;    a   particular 
department  of  art  or  science  in  which  one  is  in 
structed  or  examined. 

1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVI.  29/1  An  examination  for  honours 
in  each  subject  is  held  subsequently.  1887  Whitaker's  A  Im. 
540  If  an  officer  only  pass  in  the  subjects  necessary  for  a 
subaltern.  1913  Kef.  fill  Ann.  Mtg.  Hist.  Assoc.  8  Every 
man  who  teaches  a  subject  well  and  with  real  enthusiasm. 

14.  The  theme  of  a  literary  composition  ;  what 
a  book,  poem,  etc.  is  about. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Ps.  civ.  i,  Make,  O  my  soule,  the  subject 
of  thy  songe,  Th'eternall  Lord.  1596  WARNER  Alb.  Eng. 
x  Ix.  (1602)  266  Though  stately  be  the  subiect,  and  too 
slender  be  our  Arte.  1638  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  II) 
72,  I  did  not  think  to  have  gone  so  far;  it  is  the  subject 
that  hath  carried  me  away.  <.  1645  MILTON  Sonx.  xl,  A 
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1592  R.  D.  Hyfnerotomachia  12  The  Pajgma  base  or  sub 
iect  for  this  metaline  machine  to  stand  vpon,  was  of  one 
solyde  peece  of  marble. 

IV.  18.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense  8)  subject 
noun,  (also  7  b)  part,  (sense  14,  chiefly  with  refer 
ence  to  cataloguing  books  according  to  their  sub 
jects)  subject  catalogue,  index,  list,  reference;  sub 
ject-monger,  one  whoexploitshissubjects;  subject 
picture,  a  genre  painting. 

1889  WHEATLEY  HO-.V  to  Catal.  Libr.  232  If  he  wants  to 
find  a  manuscript  upon  a  particular  subject,  he  can  look  at 
the  'subject  catalogue.  1899  QUINN  Libr.  Catal.  71  The 


Science  [etc.1.  1630  LENNARD  tr.  Charron's  U-'isd.  in.  iii. 
§  12  (1670)  363  A  Prince  must  carefully  preserve  himse|f. . 
from  resembling,  by  over-great  and  excessive  imposition, 


the  subject-monger.  1862  E.  ADAMS  Elem.  Eng.  Lang. 
(1870)  158  When  the  "subject  noun  is  accompanied  by 
qualifying  or  explanatory  words,  it  is  said  to  be  enlarged. 
1628  T.  SPENCER  Logick  21  The  first  substance,  or  "subiect 
part  of  every  sentence.  Ibid.  255  The  antecedent,  or  sub 
iect  part  of  the  conclusion.  1862  THORNBURY  Turner^  I.  257 
His  first  "subject  picture  was  'Fishermen  at  Sea',  1796. 


eluded  in  the  general  alphabet. 
Subject  (szvbjekt),  a.  Forms :  a.  4  sugv'g)ette, 
sougit,  sujet,  4-5  suget(t,  sogett(e,  4-6  soget, 
5  sugget,  soiet.  /3.  4  soubgit,  subiet,  4-5 
subgit,  5  subgyt,  -gett,  subiette,  subyett,  5-6 
subgette,  4-6  subget.  7.  4-6  subiect,  5  sub- 
yect,  -iecht,  5-6  iecte,  6  -geote,  -jecte,  6- 
subjeot.  [a.  OF.  suget,  subject  ( 1 2th  c. ),  sog(i)et, 
sougit,  subg(f]et  (I3th  c.),  mod.F.  sujet  (from 
i6th  c.),  repr.  L.  subject-us,  pa.  pple.  oi  subiclre, 
subjicfre,  f.  sub-  SUB-  3  +  jacere  to  throw,  cast. 

Examples  like  the  following  are  freq.  in  ME.,  where  the 
word  should  prob.  be  construed  as  inflected  adj.,  though 
formally  indistinguishable  from  pi.  sb.  :— 

c  1350  Will.  Palfrne  463  Min  eijen  sorly  aren  sogettes  to 
serue  min  hert  &  buxum  ben  to  his  bidding.  1382  WYCLIF 
i  Cor.  xv.  27  Whanne  he  seith,  alle  thingis  ben  sugetis  to 
him.  c  1386  CHAUCF.R  Pars.  T.  P  634  Seint  Paul  seith  O  ye 
wommen,  be  ye  subgetes  to  youre  lipusbondes.  1456  SIR  G. 
HAYE  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  106  Thai  realmes  be  nocht  sub- 
jectes  to  the  empire.] 

I.  1.  That  is  under  the  dominion  or  rule  of  a 
sovereign,  or  a  conquering  or  ruling  power  ;  owing 
allegiance  or  obedience  to  a  sovereign  ruler  or 
state,  a  temporal  or  spiritual  lord,  or  other  superior. 


SUBJECT. 


SUBJECT. 


(a)  in  predicative  position. 

a.  £1330  R.  BnuNNEC/fr0«.  Wace  (Rolls)  14842  pe  Englys 
were  nought  of  o  wyl  O  kyng  ouer  t>em  to  set,  Ne  for  to  be 
til  on  suget.  c  1380  WVCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  44  And  freris  bat 
ben  soget  owen  to  benke  bat  for  god  bei  ban  forsaken  here 
owen  willes.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  59  Al  West 
Saxon  was  soget  to  hym.  Ibid.  123  To  bat  see  is  sugett 
Barokschire,  YViltschire,  and  Dorsett.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial 
22  All  be  world  was  suget  to  be  Emperour  of  Rome. 

0.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  26  Therwhiles  that  the  Monarchic 
Of  al  the  world  in  that  partie  To  Babiloyne  was  soubglt. 
c  1425  Engl.  Cong.  Irel.  26  per  was  noght  of  be  lond-folke 
bat  all  nas  subyett  to  hym.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms 
(S.T.S.)  218  Here  speris  the  doctour,  quhethir  the  king  of 
Ingland  be  suget  to  the  Emperour..,  I  ansuere . .  that  thai 
ar  nocht  subget  to  the  Empire.  1471  CAXTON  Recnycll 
(Sommer)  509  Pannonye  was  subgette  vnto  kyng  pryant. 
c  1511  ist  Engl.  Bk.  Amer.  (Arb.)  Introd.  p.  xxxiv/a  All  these 
be  subgette  to  the  great  kynge  of  Israhel. 

y.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  426  To  been  subiect,  &  been 
in  seruage  To  the  bat  born  art  of  a  smal  village,  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  5507  Dukes  full  doughty.. pat  subiect  were 
sothely  to  be  same  Perses.  1515  BARCLAY  Eg?ogcs\v.  (1570) 
Civ,  What  time  a  knight  is  subiect  toaknaue.  1600  J.  PORY 
tr.  Leo's  Africa,  vi.  265  All  round  about  are  subiect  vnto  the 
King  of  Tunis.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius*  Voy.  Ambass. 
36  The  Island  was  subject  to  the  King  of  Denmark.  1842 
W,  C.  TAYLOR  Anc,  Hist,  xviii.  (ed.  3)  573  The  empire  of 
India  became  subject  to  that  of  Persia.  1863  MARY  HOWITT 
tr.  Brewer's  Greece  I.  vi.  161  The  freest  of  all  the  states  of 
the  earth  became  subject  to  a  despot. 

(£)  in  attributive  position.  (Sometimes  hyphened 
as  if  subject  were  regarded  as  the  sb,  used  altrib.) 

Subject  superior:  see  SUPERIOR  sb. 

1581  A.  HALL  Iliad  i.  n  Many  a  subiect  towne  of  his. 
a  1586  SIR  P.  SIDNEY  Arccuiia  (1912)  246  He  was  not  borne 
to  live  a  subject-life,  each  action  of  his  bearing  in  it  Majestic. 
1504^  Selimus  8cK>  iMalone  Soc.),  As  if  tVere  lawfull  for  a 
subiect  prince  To  rise  in  Armes  gainst  his  soueraigne.  1595 
SHAKS.  Jokn  iv.  ii.  171  O,  let  me  haue  no  subiect  enemies. 
1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und,  iv.  iii.  §  20  The  Subject  part  of 
Mankind . .  might . .  with  Egyptian  Bondage  expect  Egyptian 
Darkness.  1781  GIBBON  DfCt,  fy  F.  II.  5  note,  The  names  of 
his  subject-nations.  1793  S.  ROGERS  Pleas.  Mem.  i.  180  As 
studious  Prospero's  mysterious  spell  Drew  every  subject- 
spirit  to  his  cell.  i8oj  PINKERTON  Mod.  Geog.  I.  309  Russia 
in  Europe, . .  Poland  has  been  devoured ;  Denmark  and 
Sweden  may  be  considered  as  subject-allies.  aiSsgMACAULAY 
Hist,  Eng,  xxv.  V.  296  The  Court  which  had  dared  to  treat 
England  as  a  subject  province.  1871  MORLEY  Carlyle  in 
Crit.  Misc.  197  The  relations  between.. governing  race  and 
subject  race. 

b.  to  a  law,  a  jurisdiction. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  391  Firste  he  sente 
messagers  and  heet  his  enemyes  be  soget  to  his  lawe.  c  1450 
LOVELICH  Grail  xltv.  25  And  bat  to  ^oure  lawe  no  more 
soiet  bat  Be  be>  but  Only  to  the  lawe  Of  Cristyente.  1490 
CAXTON  Kneydos  viii.  34  Alle  subgette  and  obeyssaunt  vnto 
the  lawes  of  her  seygnorye.  1580  Rot.  Scacc.  Reg*  Scot. 
XXI.  548  Alexander  is  nocht  subject  to  the  jurisdiction!!  of 
the  saidis  commissaris.  1690  LOCKE  Govt.  u.  viii,  To  make 
him  subject  to  the  Laws  of  any  Government. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.    In  a  state  of  subjection  or 
dependence  ;  under  the  control,  rule,  or  influence 
of  something;  subordinate. 
(a)  in  predicative  position. 

a.  (11340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxxvi,  6  Be  suget  till  lord, 
and  pray  hym.  1340  —  Pr.  Consc.  1055  pe  mare  world. . 
suld  be  til  man  suggette,  For  to  serve  man.  £1350  Will. 
Palerne  473  My  sijt  is  soj;et  to  my  hert.  c  1380  WYCLIF 
Serm.  Set.  Wks.  I.  45  t?ei  wolden  bat  al  bis  world  were 
suget  unto  ber  sect.  1383  —  Luke  ii.  51  He  cam  doun  with 
hem.  .and  was  suget  to  hem.  c  1430  Hymns  Virgin  (1867) 
71  Deeb  is  sugett  to  god  to  bende.  c  1530  Crt.  Love  1131 
Us  leffer  were  with  Venus  byden  still, . .  and  soget  been  Unto 
thise  women. 

ft.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  1.231  He.  .waxsodeynly  most 
subget  vn  to  loue.  ^1375  Sc.  Leg.  Stifntsxv'ni.  (Egipciant) 
34  His  flesche  sa  dayntyt  he  had,  ba£  to  be  saule  subiet  he 
It  mad.  £1407  LYDG.  Reson  <V  Sens.  6133  For  crafte  ys 
subget  yn-to  kynde.  1474  CAXTON  Chesse  n.  iii.  (1883)  37 
A  man  is  subgett  vnto  money  may  not  be  lord  therof. 

7.  ci4oo  Destr.  Troy  1846  As  subiecte  vnto  syn.  1508 
FISHER  7  Penit.  Ps.  Wks.  (1876)  48  The  woman  is  subgecte 
to  the  man.  1538  STARKEY  England  i.  i.  12  [Man]  lord  of 
al  other  bestys  and  creaturys,  applying  them  al  vnto  hys 
vse,  for  al  be  vnto  hym  subiecte.  a  1715  BURNET  Oitm  Time 
i.  (1724)  I.  46  The  military  power  ought  always  to  be  subject 
to  the  civil.  1733  WATKRLAND  -2nd  Vind,  Christ's  Dt'z>.  38 
Christ,  since  his  Incarnation,  has  been  subject  to  the  Father. 
1841  HELPS  Ess.  Pratt.  Wisd.  (1875)  5  Imagination,  if  it  be 
subject  to  reason,  is  its  '  slave  of  the  lamp '.  1847  YEOWELL 
Anc.  Brit.  Ch.  iii.  24  Parts  of  Britain,  inaccessible  to  the 
Romans,  but  subject  to  Christ.  1864  TKSSVSOM  Ayhner's 
Field  71  Edith,  whose  pensive  beauty,  perfect  else,  But  sub 
ject  to  the  season  or  the  mood. 
(£)  in  attributive  position. 

1817  [TENNYSON]  foetus  Two  Bra.  (1893)  32  A  subject  worl^ 
I  lost  for  thee,  For  thou  wert  all  my  world  to  me.  1837 
CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  iv.  iv,  Upholstery',  aided  by  the  subject 
fine-arts,  has  done  its  best.  1873  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III. 
56  The  virtue  of  temperance  is  the  friendship  of  the  ruling 
and  the  subject-principle. 

b.  to  the  power,  law,  command,  etc.  of  another. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  r  1045  Alwey  a  man  shal  putten 

his  wyl  to  be  subget  to  the  wille  of  god.  c  1400  tr.  Seer. 
Secr.>  Gffv.  Lordsk.  55  pat  he  ys  subgyt  to  be  hegh  myght 
of  god.  c  1450  tr.  De  Iinitatione  \\.  xii.  58  pe  worlde  &  be 
flesshe  shul  be  made  suget  to  bi  comaundement.  1590 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  m.  vi.  40  All  that  Hues,  is  subiect  to  that 
law.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  i.  v.  Wks.  1874  I.  96  These  affec 
tions  are  naturally . .  subject  to  the  government  of  the  moral 
principle.  1819  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  xxiv,  Thou  art  the  captive 
of  my  bow  and  spear — subject  to  my  will  by  the  laws  of  all 
nations.  1876  BLACK  Madcap  Violet  xv,  He  would  no 
longer  be  subject  to  the  caprice  of  any  woman. 

c.  Under  obligation,  bound  to.    rare. 


1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  NicJiolay's  Voy.  HI.  vij.  So  b, 
[They]  are  not  subiect  as  the  other  are  to  watch  or  ward,  nor 
goe  vnto  the  Sarail.  1788  PRIESTLY  Lect.  Hist.  Ixiii.  v.  504 
He  knows  that  if  ever  he  be  subject  to  pay,  he  will  be  pro- 
portionably  able  to  do  it. 

t  d.  occas.  uses  :  of  a  domestic  animal ;  of  a 
subordinate  member  of  a  series.  Obs. 

1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  ii.  4  The  first  subject  beast 
he  [sc,  a  lion]  met  withall  was  an  Asse.  1711  SHAFTKSB. 
Charac.  III.  284  Had  the  Author  of  our  Subject-Treatises 
consider'd  thorowly  of  these  literate  Affairs. 

f  3.  To  make,  bring  subject :  to  bring  into  sub 
jection  or  submission  ;  to  subdue,  subjugate.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  i  Cor.  xv.  26  He  hath  maad  suget  alle  thingis 
vndir  his  feet.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  277  Franci . . 
made  alle  be  lond  spgett,  (from  Sicambria  anon  to  be  Ryne. 
c  1440  Gesta  Rent.  Iii.  232  Now  he  is  takyn,  &  made  soget  to 
his  Enmyes,  &  bou  art  free.  1500-20  DuHBAK /'wmr  Ixxxiv. 
44  Suppois  my  sensualltie  Subiect  to  syn  hes  maid  my  saull 
ofsyss.  1561'!'.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  1. 17  No  man  could  then 
gessethat  there  should  be  any  such  Cyrus,  .that  should  bring 
subiect  so  mightie  a  monarchic  vnder  his  dominion.  1587 
HoLntSOKD  ffist.Sc0t.  258/1  Not  ceassingtill  he  had  brought 
the  Welshmen  subiect  at  his  pleasure.  1643  BURROUGHES 
Exp.  ist  3  ch.  Host'o.  iv.  294  Conscience,  .is  here  mad*-- 
subject  to  low  and  vile  things. 

t  4.  Submissive  ;  obedient.   Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  52  His  w  if  was  such  as  sche  be 
scholde,  His  poeple  was  to  him  sou^it.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll. 
42  To  be  mek  and  suget,  and  seruiciable,  obedient  and 
buxum  to  ilk  man.  '474  CAXTON  Chesse  it.  v.  (1883)  61  The 
peple.  .ryse  agayn  theyr  lord  and  wole  not  be  subget.  1508 
DllNHAK  Tua  Marti  t  IVemcn  327  Quhen  I  him  saw  subiect, 
and  sett  at  myn  bydding.  1601  R.  JOHNSON*  Kingd.  \ 
Commw.  (1603)  164  The  Moscovite  [hath]  more  subjectes  and 
more  subject ;  the  Polonian  better  soldiers  and  more 
couragious. 

tb.  transf.  Easily  managed.   Obs.  rare. 

1619  Times'  Storehouse  690  [Rings]  are.. so  subiect  and 
light,  that  they  may  be  worne  on  the  least  finger  of  the  hand. 
II.  (Const,  to.}  6.   Exposed  or  open  to  ;  prone  to 
or  liable  to  suffer  from  something  damaging,  dele 
terious,  or  disadvantageous. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeih.  m.  pr.  ii.  (1868)  67  It  nedib  nat  to 
seie  f>at  blisfulnesse  be  angutssous  ne  dreri  ne  subgit  to 
greuances  ne  to  sorwes  [orig.  dolor ibus  molestihque  subjec- 
tam\.  1388  WYCLIF  Eccles.  iii.  20  Alle  thingis  ben  suget  to 
vanyte  [orig.  cuncta  subjacent  vanitati].  c  1450  Myrr.  our 
Ladye  191  He  that  was  vndedly  was  made  subget  todethe. 
1560  DAI'S  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  421  Therfore  is  he  subjecte 
[orig.  objectum}  unto  great  perilles  and  daungers.  1671 
MILTON  P.  R,  n.  471  Subject  himself  to  Anarchy  within. 
i68a  DKVDEN  MacFl.  i  All  humane  things  are  subject  to 
decay,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  24  Mar.  1672,  Lord  !  what 
miseries  are  mortal  men  subject  to.  i748HiLL///Vj*.  Fossils 
346  It  is  of  a  very  impure,  irregular,  and  somewhat  coarse 
texture,  but  not  subject  to  spots  or  clouds.  1760  R.  BROUN 
Compl.  Farmer  n.  28  These  lands  are  very  subject  to  worms. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vii.  II.  233  The  disabilities  to 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  were  subject.  1911  SELBIE 
Konconf.  xii.  225  Here  and  there. .  Nonconformists  will  still 
often  be  subject  to  certain  social  disadvantages. 

b.  Exposed  to  violent  treatment,  damaging 
weather,  or  the  like. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  i.  ii  To  that  other  she  gyueth  to 
be  subgette  to  the  face  of  the  ryght  blody  swerde.  1585 
T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  iv.  xxin.  139  The  citye 
..is  Very  subiect  vnto  windes  &  Earthquakes.  1604  K. 
G[RIMSTONE]  tr.  D"Acostci's  Hist.  Indies  n.  x.  103  This 
Region  is  very  moist  and  subiect  to  raine.  1615  G.  SANDYS 
Trav.  48  The  Sultans  themselves  have  bene  sometimes 
subject  to  their  insolencies.  1631  GOUGE  Gtufs  Arrows 
m.  §  6.  192  Gods  true  Church  is  subject  to  assaults  in  this 
world.  1716  IsKowAH'erti's  Archit.  I.  7  The  Isleof  Lemnos 
..being  very  subject  to  Lightning.  1768  J.  BYRON  Narr. 
Wager  (1778)  229  It  is  much  too  high  built  for  a  country  so 
subject  to  earthquakes.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  TaleofTyne 
vi,  Naval  seamen  are  . .  made  subject  to  violence.  1853 
NEWMAN  Hist.  .££.(1876)  1. 1.  ii.  6^  The  sands  of  the  adjacent 
deserts,  .are  subject  to  violent  agitation  from  the  action  of 
the  wind. 

C.  Liable  (o  disease. 

1577  GOOGE  tr.  HeresbacKs  Husb.  28  The  stalke  [of  rye] 
..his  eare  hanging  downewardes,  and  therefore  more  sub 
iect  to  blasting.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  viii.  299 
Some  of  the  Egyptians  are  subiect  vnto  dangerous  rheumes 
and  feuers.  1663  GKRBiKRCf  unsel3$  The  hording  otherwayes 
is  much  subject  to  rott.  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  waters  I.  207 
The  more  compound  the  water  . .  the  more  subject  will 
the  patients  be  to  fevers.  1863  N.  Brit.  Rev.  May  375  The 
leaf  and  chaff  of  the  cereals  are  subject  to  a  disease  called 
rust.  1879  FROUDEO-jar  xxviii.  483  He  became  subject  to 
epileptic  fits. 

6.  Liable  to  the  incidence  or  recurrence  of  an 
action,  process,  or  state. 

1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glassegj  That  the  super- 
celestiall  bodies  are  subiect  to  alteration.  1577  St.  Aug. 
Manual  O  vj  b,  Thou  art  not  disseuered  by  places,  nor 
altered  by  tymes,  nor  subiect  vnto  to  &  fro.  1598  SHAKS. 
Merry  lv.  in.  v.  117  A  man  of  my  Kidney,  .that  am  as  subiect 
to  heate  as  butter.  16*3  B.  JONSON  Staple  of  Newt  n. 
Interm.  33  Is  there  nothing  to  be  call'd  Infanta,  but  what  is 
subiect  to  exception?  1710  ADDISON  Taller  No.  192  F  5  A 
kind  of  good  Nature,  that  is  not  subject  to  any  Change  of 
Health.  177*  PRIESTLEY  Inst.  Relig.  (17821  I.  Ded.  2  We 
are  subject  to  successive  impressions.  1817  JAS.  MILL  Brit. 
India  II.  v.  ix.  715  The  parties  were  rendered  subject  to 
personal  examination  upon  oath.  1833  BREWSTRH  Nat. 
Magic  v.  120  The  nose .  is  more  subject  to  change  of  per 
spective  than  any  of  the  other  features.  1855  FORBES  Gram. 
Hind.  Lang.  100  Accompanied  by  an  adjective  or  pronoun 
subject  to  inflection.  1879  in  CassflFs  Teckn.  Educ.  IV. 
96/1  He  discovered  that  plants  were  subject  to  a  regular 
sleep  at  night  like  animals. 

b.  Rook-trade,  (tllipt.}  Subject  to  discount. 

1906  Daily  Tel.  ia  Oct.  10  What  in  the  trade  are  known  as 


subject-books ..  books  that  is  to  say  which  are  subject  to 
discount. 

1 7.  Having  a  tendency,  prone  or  disposed,  to  an 
action,  or  to  do  something.  Obs. 

c  1590  MoNT<;OMEKiE  SoHH.  xxv.  5  Syn  I  am  subject  som- 
tyme  to  be  seik.  1595  SHAKS.  Jokn  in.  i.  14  A  widdow, 
husbandles,  subiect  to  feares.  1397  —  2  lien.  IVt  m.  ii. 
325  How  subiect  wee  old  men  are  to  this  vice  of  Lyinj;? 
a  1625  BOYS  ll-'ks.  (1630)  751  Toll-gatherers,  as  being  sub 
ject  to  many  foule  extortions  and  oppressions.  1643111  AY/. 
Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Var.  Coll.  IV.  286  Nert  any  bowses  or 
other  materialls  which  are  subiect  to  take  fyer.  1666-7 
PEPYS  Diary  20  Feb.,  How  mean  a  thing  a  king  is,  how 
subject  to  fall.  1683  Moxox  McJi.  Exere.>  Printing  xxiv. 
?  ii  The  Inck  would  be  subject  to  run  off.  1721  UKADLKY 
Fkilos.  Ace.  ll'ks.  \at.  95  The  smaller  Kinds  of  Animals, 
and  such  as  are  subject  to  be  destroyed,  encrea^e  more 
plentifully.  1759  R.  I'ROWN  Comp.  Farmer  52  Some  young 
sows,  .are  subject  to  eat  their  pigs.  1793  SMEATON  Edystsm' 
L.  §  170  Any  thing  being  in  the  way.. would  be  subject 
to  hitch  upon  the  stone. 

•j*  8.  That  may  be  brought  under  the  operation 
of  a  faculty  or  sense.  Obs. 

1591  HARINGTON  Orl.  Fur.  Pref.,  The  holy  scriptures.. 
are.. not  subiect  to  euerie  weake  capacitie.  1610  SHAKS. 
Temp.  i.  ii.  301  Be  subiect  to  no  sight  but  thine,  and  mine. 
1611  TOUKNEUR  At/i.  Trag. \u.\,  I  feele  a  substance  warme, 
Subiect  to  the  Capacilie  of  sense.  1620  T.  IIKANGKR  Di~'. 
Logike  41  The  formes  of  artificial!  things  are  subiect  to  our 
sence.  1667  DAVENANT  &  DKYDKN  Tempest  v.  iii.  (1674)80 
They  are  Spirits,  with  which  the  Air  abounds . .  but  that  tln-'y 
are  not  subject  To  poor  feeble  mortal  Eyes.  1668  CITPEITKR 
&  COLE  Barthol,  Ana!,  i.  xxii.  55  Scrotum  or  Scortum, 
hanging  out  like  a  purse  or  bag,  and  subject  to  the  touch. 

9.  Dependent  upon  a  certain  correcting  or 
modifying  condition ;  conditional  upon  ;  resting 
upon  the  assumption  of.  Freq.  advb.,  condition 
ally  upon,  with  the  assumption  of. 

183*  HT.  MARTINKAU  Ireland  v.  77  She  wrote  to  her 
husband's  dictation,  subject  to  the  suggestions  of  liis  com 
panions.  1844  DISRAKLI  Coningsby  ix.  vii,  Subject  to  an 
ample  annuity  to  Villtbecque,  she  bequeathed  the  whole  of 
her  fortune  to  the  husband  of  Edith.  1883  La~v  Times 
10  Nov.  21/2  All  other  business  should  be  transacted  by 
single  judges  subject  to  appeal.  1890  Law  Times'  Rep, 
LXIII.  734/1  His  power  to  intitule  criminal  proceedings  is 
subject  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  sect.  2  of  that  Act 

III.  10.  Lying  in  the  neighbourhood  below  a 
certain  level,  as  that  of  a  spectator ;  subjacent. 
Obs.  or  arch. 

I432"5°  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  143  The  region  Hircany 
hathe  on  the  este  parte  to  hit  the  see  of  Ca,spy,..on  the 
weste  Hiberia,  beenge  subiecte  to  Caucasus.  1585  T.  WASH 
INGTON  tr.  Nicftolay's  I  'oy.  i.  xvi.  17 This  Iiourg..is  enu ironed 
with  great  hilles,  vnto  which  of  all  sides  it  is  subject.  1590 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  I.  xi.  19  Long  he  them  bore  aboue  the  subiect 
plaine.  Ibid.  in.  vii.  4  A  little  valley,  subiect  to  the  same. 
1695  BLACKMORE  Pr.  Artk.  vi.  14  They.. all  around  the 
Subject  Ocean  vie w'd.  1795  SOUTHEY  Joan  of  Arc\.  (1853) 
52  As  o'er  the  subject  tandskip  round  I  gazed.  1815 
•AGRESTIS*  Feudal  Hall  xxii,  The  Baron's  iron  reign 
O'erawed,  for  leagues,  the  subject  plain. 

•f-b.  Lying  immediately  below,  underlying.  Obs. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  iv.  56  The  viij  Muscles  uf 
Abdomen,  .are  propugnacles,  and  defences  to  the  subiect 
partes.  1667  Phil.  Trans.  II.  497,  I  suppose,  several  sub 
ject  Earths,  Currents  and  Winds  do  vary  it  [phosphorescence 
of  the  sea]. 

t  c.  Laid  open  so  as  to  be  evident.   Obs.  rare. 

1556  R.  ROBINSON  tr.  A  fore's  Utopia  S  iv,  So  finely  set 
furth..and  so  euidently  subiect  to  the  eye. 

1 11.  Forming  the  substratum  or  substance. 
Chiefly  in  matter  subject  =^  SUBJECT-MATTER.  Obs. 

c  1374  [see  MATTER  sb.1  6],  1586  T.  B.  La  Primand.  Fr. 
Actifi.  1. 162  Aristotle  saith,  that  nature  in  one  respect  is  said 
to  be  the  first  and  chiefe  matter  subject  of  every  thing  that 
hath  being.  Ibid.  441  Looke  out  some  matter  subject,  apt, 
and  fit  to  recreate  our  spirits  withall.  Ibid.  28  [see  MATTKR 
so.1  9].  1600  J.  POKY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  n.  70  H  an  ing  made 
sufficient  digression,  let  us  resume  the  matter  subject  where 
we  left.  1609  [see  MATTER  sb\  6].  1744  H.BROOKE  Love  ft 
Vanity  156  And  let  her  form  be  what  you  will,  I  am  the 
subject  essence  still 

Subject  (scbd^e'kt),  v.  Forms:  4  auget(t)e, 
soget;t)o,  sochete  ;  4-7  subiect^e,  6  Sc.  subgek, 
pa.  t.  and  pph.  subie(vc)kit,  6-  subject,  [ad. 
OF.  subjecter^  -gtcter,  -getter^  or  L.  subjcctarc, 
frequent,  f.  sub(j}ic/ret  subject-  (see  prec.)  ;  cf.  It. 
soggettare,  suggettare,  Sp.  sujetar,  sitbjetar,  Pg. 
$ujeitar.  Some  of  the  early  Eng.  forms  are  assi 
milated  to  the  a-forms  of  the  sb.  and  adj.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  (persons,  a  nation  or  country) 
subject  to  a  conquering  or  sovereign  power;  to 
bring  into  subjection  to  a  superior ;  to  subjugate. 
Also  reft.  Obs.  or  arch. 

138*  WYCLIF  a  Chron,  xxviii.  10  (MS.  Douce  370)  The 
sonisof  luda  and  of  Jerusalem  jee  wiln  subjecten  to  v>u 
seruauntis  and  hond  wymmen.  1387  TREVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  VII.  IOQ  pe  forseide  Harolde,  kyng  of  Norway., 
subjectid  unto  hym  Denmark,  c  1460  in  Maitl.  Club  Misc. 
III. (1855)  38  Efter  that  theRomams  subjectit  the  Britones. 
1530  PALSCR.  742/1  They  be  nowe  subjected  totheemperour. 
>S65  Keg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  362  Doand  that  in  thame 
lyis  to  subject  the  haill  stait  of  the  commoun  weill.  1601 
R.  JOHNSOS  Kingd.  <f-  Commw.  (1603)  162  Some  of  them 
haue  subjected  themselues  to  this  crowne.  1651  HOBBES 
Le^'iathan  n.  xix.  95  Men.  .consequently  may  subject  them 
selves,  if  they  think  good,  to  a  Monarch.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
xii.  93  God  in  Judgement  just  Subjects  him  from  without 
to  violent  Lords.  "734  tr.  Rollin's  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  I. 
Pref.  i  The  Medes  and  Persians  who  were  themselves  sub 
jected  by  the  Macedonians. 


SUBJECT. 

b.  to  the  rnle,  government,  power,  or  service  of 
a  superior. 

1552  ABP.  HAMILTON  Catech.  (1884)  3  All  subjeckit  to  the 
service  of  ane  lord.  1556  LAUDF.R  Tractate  of  Kyngis  362 
How  thay  suld  Instruct  thare  floke  That  ar  subiectit  to  thare 
;oke.  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Derbyshire  (1662)  i.  233  A 
meek,  .man,  much  beloved  of  such  who  were  subjected  to  his 
jurisdiction.  1693  DRYDEN  Last  Parting  of  Hector  <y 
Androm.  125,  I  see  thee,  in  that  fatal  Hour,  Subjected  to 
the  Victor's  cruel  Pow'r.  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  Sept.  1646, 
Should  the  Swisse..he  subjected  to  the  rule  of  France  or 
Spaine.  1835  THlKl.WAU.Cr««vii.  I.  272  Phalces  subjected 
Sicyon  to  the  Dorian  sway.  1839  KEIGHTLEY  Hist.  Eng. 
II.  42  Subjecting  them  to  an  unheard  of  tyranny.  1853 
NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  (1876)  I.  i.  ii.  71  The  service  to  which 
they  were  subjected  was  no  matter  of  choice. 

2.  To  render  submissive  or  dependent;  to  bring 
into  a  state  of  subordination  or  submission. 
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be  biddingis  of  be  apostil.    1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixx.  20 
Thy  vengeance  seiss  on  us  to  syn  subjectit.     1568  LAUDER 
Godlic  Tractate  341  Least  tha  alwayis  with  Sin  suld  be  sub- 
ieckit.    a  1590  in  Montgomery's  Poems  Suppl.  (S.  T.  S.)  199    '• 
pai  sleichtis  sell  neuir  subgek  me.     1603  Pay  ofStueuy  in 
Simpson  Sch.  S/iais.  (1878)  I.  227,  I  will  not  subject  my 
desire  herein  And  wait  upon  his  leisure.     1614  RALEIGH 
Hist.  World  u.  217  Altogether  feminine,  and  subiected  to 
ease  and  delicacie.   1643  BUKROUGHES  Exp.  ist  3  cli.  Hosca. 
ii.  39  If  be  subject  that  to  his  own  base  ends.  1654  BRAMHALL 
Just  yind.  ii.  9  They  have  subjected  Oecumenical  Councels 
..to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Papal  Court.     1734  tr.  Rollin's    j 
Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  I.  Pref.  51  In  order  the  better  to  subject 
the  minds  of  the  people.     1744  SWIFT  Three  Serm.  i.  Jo    I 
This  Doctrine  of  subjecting  ourselves  to  one  another.     1827 
SCOTT  Surg.  Dait.  i,  He . .  was  unwilling  to  subject  himself    \ 
to  that  which  was  exacted  in  polite  society. 

alisol.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vni.  607  Vet  these  subject  not. 
1692  DRYDEN  St.  Euremonfs  Ess.  342  [Religion]  compells 
and  doth  not  subject  enough. 

•(•b.  To  overawe,  prevail  upon.  Obs.  rare. 
1605  Play  ofStucley  in  Simpson  Sch.  S/iaks.  (1878)  I.  214    i 
To   be   threatened   and   subjected   by  him.     1670  WALTON 
Lives  I.  29  Sir  Robert  put  on  as  suddain  a  resolution,  to 
subject  Mr.  Donne  to  be  his  Companion  in  that  lourney. 
f  o.  To  masier,  overpower  (one's  desires).    Obs. 
1620  VEXNER   P'ia  Recta  vii.   114  Such  as  respect  their 
health,  and  can  subiect  their  appetite.  1660  R.  COKE  Justice 
yind.  15  Subjecting  all  their  passions  and  affections, 
f  3.  inlr.  To  be  or  become  subject,  submit  to.  Obs. 
£1400  Apol.  Loll.  76  New  law  techib  bat  no  prest  nor 
clerk  ow  to  soget  to  no  seculer  lord.     1624  BEDELL  Lett.  v. 
90  Shee  kils  with  the  epirituall  sword,  those  that  subiect 
not  to  her.     1644  HUNTON  I'ind.  Treat.  Man.  iv.  20  He  is 
unresistible,  and  to  be  subjected  to  actively  in  lawfull  things. 
1720  WODROW  Corr.  (1843)  II.  477  His  Majesty's  govern 
ment,  which  they  most  heartily  pray  for,  and  subject  to  in 
all  things  they  possibly  can. 

f4.  trans.  To  place  under  something  or  in  a  lower 
position ;  to  make  subjacent  to.  Chiefly  pass.  Obs. 
1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  v.  69  The  rest  of  his  way  is 
subiected  vnder  Vena  caua.  1594  R.  CAREW  Huttrte's 
Exam.  Wits  (1616)  116  Spaine  is  not  so  cold  as  the  places 
subiected  to  the  Pole,  a  1676  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  II.  j 
vii.  (1677)  190  The  like  Volcans.  .happen  sometimes  in  the 
Land  subjected  to  the  Sea.  1807  J.  BARLOW  Columb.  I.  194 
O'er  the  proud  Pyrenees  it  looks  sublime,  Subjects  the  Alps, 
and  levels  Europe's  clime. 

fb.  To  place  (the  neck)  under  a  yoke.  Const. 
to.  (Only  in  fig.  context.)  Obs. 

c  1585  Fnire  Em  I.  89  A  number  such  as  we  subject  Their 
gentle  necks  unto  their  stubborn  yoke  Of  drudging  labour. 
1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  ii.  120  To  subject  their 
necks  to  the  yoak  of  Christ, 

f  o.  To  lay  before  a  person's  eyes.  Const,  to.  Obs. 
1715-*)  POPE  Ep.  Addison  33  In  one  short  view  subjected 
to  our  eye  Gods,  Emp'rors,  Heroes,  Sages,  Beauties,  lie. 
1776  Trial  of  Nundocomar  106/2  It  would  be  highly  im 
proper  that  their  books  should  be.  .subjected  to  curious  and 
impertinent  eyes. 

f  d.  To  lay  open,  expose  (physically).   Obs. 
1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  196  The  work  will  always  be 
dry,  or  subjected  only  to  the  rain. 

5.  To  lay  open  or  expose  to  the  incidence, 
occurrence,  or  infliction  of,  render  liable  to,  some 
thing,  t  Also  occas.  to  render  susceptible  to,  pre 
dispose  to. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  xx.  171  Euerye  thing  is  subieckit  to  the 
proces  of  thetyme.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  n.  iii.  36,  I  rather 
will  subiect  me  to  the  malice  Of  a  diuerted  blood,  and  bloudie 
brother.  1611  Bible  Transl.  Pref.  p  2  As  oft  as  we  do  ;my 
thing  of  note  or  consequence,  we  subiect  our  selues  to  euery 
ones  censure,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  12  Aug.  16^1,  It  stands 
upon  Contribution  land,  which  subjects  the  environs  to  the 
Spanish  incursions.  1701  SWIFT  Contests  Nobles  «y  Comm. 
Wks.  1755  II.  I.  42  One  folly,  infirmity,  or  vice,  to  which  a 
single  man  is  subjected.  1758  J.  DALRYMPLE  Ess.  Feudal 
Property  (ed.  2)  91  Clauses,  subjecting  the  whole  to  forfeiture, 
in  case  the  prohibition  was  infringed.  1770  LUCKOMBE//W/. 
Printing  350  Having  too  much  wooll  in  them,  .will  subject 
them  to  soon  hardening.  1792  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  Iv-  3  " 
would  only  subject  the  people  to  a  renewal  of  the  former 
outrages.  1830  D'ISRAELI  Chas.  /,  III.  72  A  mind  thus 
deeply  busied.. was  necessarily  subjected  to  its  peculiar 
infirmities.  1845  MACCULLOCH  Taxation  i.  iv.  (1852)  no 
Is  all  that  is  upon  the  farm.. subjected  to  taxation?  1861 
M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  47  A  blow  or  an  abusive  ex 
pression  subjected  the  offender  to  a  fine. 

t  6.  pass.  To  be  attributed  to,  inhere  in  a  subject 
(SUBJECT  sb.  6).  Obs. 

1606  B.  JONSON  MOSJ.,  Hyienxi  Wks.  (1616)  911  It  is  a 
noble  and  iust  aduantage,  that  the  things  subiected  to  vn- 
derstanding  haue  of  those  which  are  obiected  to  sense. 


our  Mediator  were  subjected  in  his  human  nature.    1664  JER. 
TAYLOR  Diss-uas.  Popery  n.  Introd.  B  2  b,  I  hope  I.  S.  does 
not  suppose  it  [sc.  infallibility]  subjected  in  every  single  Chris 
tian  man  or  woman.     1690  MORRIS  Beatitudes  (1694)  1.  92    : 
For  such  and  such  Venues  as  subjected  in  Man. 

7.  Logic.  To  make  the  subject  of  a  proposition. 
(Cf.  SUBJECTION  ii.) 

1628  T.  SPENCER  Logick  129  How  they  be  predicated,  and 
how  subiected.  1723  WATTS  Logic  m.  ii.  §  3  A  fourth  Figure 
wherein  the  middle  Term  is  predicated  in  the  major  Pro 
position,  and  subjected  in  the  minor. 

8.  To  bring  under  the  operation  of  an  agent, 
agency,  or  process ;  to  submit  to  certain  treatment ;    j 
to  cause  to  undergo  or  experience  something. 

1794R.  J.SULIVAN  F;VwAVit\I.59Thepolarpartsbeingsub- 
jected  to  a  colder  medium,  would  be  more  compressed.    1801 
Encycl.  Brit.  Suppl.  II.  357/2  One  knows  not  how  to  sub-    ] 
ject  to  the  laws  of  our  perceptions  that  which  is  absolutely 
independent  of  them.    1838  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  274    J 
The  alcohol  is  then  to  be  separated  by  subjecting  the  matter     I 
to  strong  pressure  in  cloth.    1842  LOUDON  Suburban  Hart.  94     , 
This  branch  of  garden  management.,  has  been  subjected  to    I 
scientific  inquiry.  1835  BAIN  Senses  f,  Int.  III.  ii.  §  8  (1864)  471 
Subject  the  same  persons  to  an  extremely  faint  exhalation  ot 
the  same  substance.  1870  MAX  MULLER  Sci.Relig.  (1873)  125    '< 
When  people  began  to  subject  the  principal  historical  reli 
gions  to  a  critical  analysis.     1907  J.  H.  PATTERSON  Man- 
Eaters  of  Tsavo  xix.  208  Just  after  this  caravan  had  moved 
on  we  were  subjected  to  some  torrential  rain-storms. 

Hence  Subjecting  rbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1760  WOOLMAN  Jrnl.  vii.  (1840)  83  The  Spring  of  the 
Ministry  was  often  low;  and,  through  the  subjecting  Power 
of  Truth,  we  were  kept  low  with  it.  1761  HUME  Hist.  Eng. 
I.  ix.  185  The  ambition  of  Henry  had.. been  moved.. to 
attempt  the  subjecting  of  Ireland.  1881  FAIRBAIRN  Studies 
Life  Christ  xvi.  302  The  subject  often  suffers  less  than  the 
subjecting  people.  1912  Engl.  Rev.  Jan.  295  Science  is  a 
subjecting  of  the  mind  to  things,  Art  is  a  subjecting  of 
things  to  the  mind. 

t  Subject,  pa.pple.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  subject-us,  pa. 
pple.  oisubiclre  (see  SUBJECT  a.).]  Subjected. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  211  [He]  hath  subiect 
all  thynges  to  hym,  &  put  them  vnder  his  fete.  1533  GAU 
Richt  Vay  50  S.  Paul  vritis  in  the  first  chaip_tur  to  the 


Ephesians,  God  hes  subiect  al  thing  onder  his  feit. 

Subjectable,  -ible  (rifcdge-kt&b'l,  -ib'l),  a. 
rare.  [f.  SUBJECT  v.  +  -ABLE,  -IBLE.  Cf.  late  L. 
subjectibilis  (Vulgate).]  That  maybe  subjected  to. 

1802-12  BENTHAM  Ration.  Judic.  Evid.  (1827)  III.  446 
Under  the  assurance  of  his  not  being  Subjectable  to  eventual 
punishment.  1808  —  Sc.  Reform  14  Not  subjectible  to 
counter-interrogation.  1831  Jer.  Taylor's  Wks.  IV.  277 
It  was  propounded  to  these  fathers  confessors  as  a  thing 
not  Subjectable  to  their  penitential  judicature. 

Hence  Snbjectabi  Uty,  -ibi'lity.    In  recent  Diets. 

t  Subjectary.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SUBJECT  +  -AHY*.] 
One  who  is  subject  to  another. 

1485  Digl'y  Myst.  m.  752  He  hathe  made  me  clene  and 
delectary,  the  wyche  was  to  synne  a  subiectary. 

t  Subjectate,  i>.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SUBJECT  sb, 
+  -ATE  •'.]  pass.  To  be  inherent  in. 

1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  IV.  484  There  is  no  moral  evil, 
which  is  not  founded  and  subjectated  in  some  natural  good. 

Subjectdom  (sc-bdjektdsm).  rare,  [f.  SUB 
JECT  so.  H-  -DOM.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
a  subject. 

1877  ROLLESTON  in  Greenwell  Brit.  Barrows  698  No  clue 
to  its  nationality,  except  in  the  political  sense  of  subjectdom, 
therefore  is  available. 

Subjected  (sobd3e-kted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  L.  sub- 
ject-us  (see  SUBJECT  a.)  or  SUBJECT  v.  +  -ED  !.] 

1.  Placed  or  set  underneath  ;    underlying,   sub 
jacent.   Obs.  or  arch. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  GiiiUemetufs  Fr.  Chirurg.  10/3  The  fore, 
sayed  subiacent  or  subiectede  membrane.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  Xll.  640  The  hastning  Angel.. Led  them  direct,  and 
down  the  Cliff  as  fast  To  the  subjected  Plaine.  1673  HALE 
Ess.  Fluid  Bodies  5  The  Gravitation  or  non-Gravitation  of 
Fluids  upon  subjected  Bodies.  1678  H.  VAUGHAN  Thalia 
Rerliv.,  Retirement  225  Where  he  might  view  the  boundless 
skie, . .  Subjected  hills,  trees,  meads,  and  flowers.  1718  PRIOR 
Solomon  I.  432  Where . .  Ascends  my  Soul  ?  what  sees  She 
White  and  Great  Amidst  subjected  Seas?  1820  WIFFEN 
Aonian  Hours  (ed.  2)  8  The  stockdove's  plaintive  wail  Wins 
to  the  curious  ear  o'er  the  subjected  vale. 

t  b.  Subjected  matter  =  SUBJECT-MATTER.    Obs. 

1697  tr.  Burgersdicius'  Logic  I.  viii.  26  Creation  is  nothing 
else  but  the  producing  of  something  out  of  nothing  ;  that  is, 
out  of  no  Subjected  Matter. 

2.  Reduced  to  a  state  of  subjection;  under  the 
dominion  or  authority  of  another.     Hence,  sub 
missive,  obedient. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  A  rcadia  \.  xix.  (1012)  123  With  all  subjected 
humblenes.  1595  SHAKS.  John  1. 1.  264  Needs  must  you  lay 
your  heart  at  his  dispose,  Subiected  tribute  to  commanding 
loue.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Unit.  iv.  xix.  §  6  He  is  certainly 
the  most  subjected,  the  most  enslaved,  who  is  so  in  his  Under 
standing.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  (Globe)  386  All  the  five  were 
,  most  willing, ..subjected  Creatures,  rather  like  Slaves  than 
Wives.  1763  J.  BROWN  Poetry  f,  Mas.  193  The  Patrician 
Ladies,  who  lately  had  reveled  amidst  the  Spoils  of  a  sub- 
jected  World.  1815  J.  CORMACK  Abol.  Fern.  Infanticide 
Guzerat  ii.  34  That  a  subsidiary  and  subjected  tribe  should 
have  cherished  such  extravagant  notions  of  their  own  supe 
riority.  1876  RUSKIN  Fors  Clav.  VI.  88  To  comply  in  all 
sweet  and  subjected  ways  with  the  wishes  and  habits  of  their 
parents.  1907  Trans.  Devon  Assoc.  48  The  Welsh  British 
had  themselves  absorbed  a  subjected  race. 
Hence  Subje-ctedly  adv.,  Subje'ctedness. 


SUBJECTION. 

1681  R.  FLEMING  Fulfilling  Script.  HI.  Hi.  (1726)  377  To 
dig  in  the  town  ditches,  with  a  sweet  subjectedness  of  spirit, 
1839  New  Monthly  Mag.  LV.  44  Licking  his  face,  and  sub- 
jectedly,  as  if  in  token  of  homage.  1885  MEREDITH  Diana. 
xxxviii,  Notwithstanding  her  subjectedness  to  the  nerves. 

Su'bjecteSS.  name-word,  [f.  SUBJECT  sb.  + 
-ESS  l.j  A  female  subject. 

1772  NUGENT  Hist.  Fr.  Gerund  I.  145  It  being  a  plain 
case  that  men  only  ought  to  be  called  subjects,  and  women 
subjectesses. 

Subjectible :  see  SUBJECTABLE  a. 
Subjectify  (scbd^e-ktifai),!/.     [f.  SUBJECT  sb. 
+  -IFY.]  trans.  To  identify  with  or  absorb  in  the 
subject ;  to  make  subjective. 

1868  Contemp.  Rev.  VIII.  617  The  oriental  mind. .sub 
jectifies  the  individuality,  or,  to  frame  a  word  for  the  occa 
sion,  inwards  it.  1895  Thinker  VII.  342  Destructive 
tendencies  in  human  nature  which  subjectify  themselves  in 
the  individual.  1900  S_ANTAYANA  Poetry  ft  Relig.  248  To 
subjectify  the  universe  is  not  to  improve  it. 

Hence    Snbje-ctifying  ///.   a.,  viewing  thir 
subjectively;    Subjectifica'tion,    the    action     ii 
making  or  being  made  subjective. 

1882  TRAILL  Sterne  xi.  170  The  Uncle  Toby  of  the  sub- 
jectifying  sentimentalist,  surveying  his  character  through 
the  false  medium  of  his  own  hypertrophied  sensibilities, 
1800  tr.  PJl eiderer* s  Dcuel.  Theol.  ii.  iv.  186  The  idealistic 
subjectification  of  the  idea  of  God  on  the  lines  of  Feuer. 
bach.  1908  HMerl  Jrnl.  Oct.  214  It  would,  .be  far  more 
accurate  to  treat  sensations  as  the  subjectification  of  qualities 
than  to  treat  qualities  as  the  hypostases  of  sensations. 

Subjectlle  (sobdje-ktsil),  a.  and  sb.  rare.  [f. 
SUBJECT  sb.  +  -HE.]  Of  material :  Adapted  to 
receive  a  '  subject '  or  picture,  b.  sb.  A  material 
on  which  a  painting  or  engraving  is  made. 

1859  GULLICK  &  TIMBS  Painting  126  The  metal .  .served 
as  a  subjectile  to  the  opaque  painting.  Ibid.,  The  materials, 
or  subjectiles,  upon  which  paintings  have  been  executed. 
1881  Oracles  5  Nov.  294  The  previous  modes  of  printing  in 
which  the  ink  is  contained  in  incisions.. or  upon  reliefs., 
and  transferred  thence  to  the  paper  or  other  subjectile 
material  by  pressure. 

Subjection (scbd.^e-kjsn).  Also 4-5 -ieceioun, 
-one,  4-6  -ieocion,  4-7  -ieotion,  5-6  -iectione, 
-geeoion,  -gection,  -yon,  5-7  -iectioun,  (4 
subieccoun,  5  -coyoun,  -iounne,  -iecctioun, 
-ione,  -ieetyon,  supjeotion,  6  -ieocyon).  [a. 
:  OF.  subjection  (i2th  c.),  in  mod.F.  only  in  Rhet. 
sense,  sujition  (i  7th  c.)  in  other  senses,  ad.  L.  sub- 
jectio,  -onem,  n.  of  action  f.  sul>ictre(seeSUBJECT:a.). 
',  Cf.  Pr.  subjection,  It.  soggezione,  saggezione,  and 
subbiezione,  Sp.  sujecion,  in  Rhet.  sense  subjecion, 
Pg.  sujeifao,  sulyeifao.] 

1 1.  The  act,  state,  or  fact  of  exercising  lordship 
or  control ;  dominion,  domination,  control.  Obs. 

ciyjs  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  vii,  (Jacobus)  485  Dee  bare  bam 
leware  wes  ay,  ^ane  fore  to  thol  subieccione  of  hyme  bat 
segyt  ban  bar  towne.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.*,*)  pof  bu  desire  to 
be  prest,  or  be  befor  to  hem  bat  bu  coueitist.  .ouer  proudly 
in  coueiting  subieccoun  of  hem.  1596  SPENSER  State  Irel, 
Wks.  (Globe)  650/1  They  should  all  rise  generally  into 
rebellion,  and  cast  away  the  English  subjection.  1667  MIL- 
'  TON  P.  L,  x.  153  Lovely  to  attract  Thy  Love,  not  thy  Sub 
jection. 

b.  Phr.  In,  into,  f/<J,  f««/0,   Blinder  subjec 
tion  :  in,  into,  under  the  dominion  or  control  of  a 
superior  power.  Now  felt  as  belonging  to  2. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  4064  Swa  bat  it  be  put  til  des- 
truccion  Thurgh  bam  bat  first  was  in  subieccion.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Monk's  T.  476  He.. This  wyde  world  hadde  in 
subieccioun.  1390  GOWER  Co/if.  I.  26  Of  Babiloine  al  that 
Empire.. [he]  Put  under  in  subjeccioun.  £1430  LYDG.  Mitt. 
Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  90  Of  Assurye  to  rekne  the  kynges  alle, 
Whiche  had  that  lond  under  subjeccioune.  1513  BRAD- 
SHAW  St.  Werburge  I.  1544  Lowly  submyttynge  her  vnder 
subieccyon.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  viii.  6  Thou  hast  put  all 
thinges  in  subieccion  vnder  his  fete.  1592  Soliwan  $  Pers. 
in.  i.  148  Till  thou  hast  brought  Rhodes  in  subiection.  1601 
SHAKS.  All's  Welt  i.  i.  6  To  whom  I  am  now  in  Ward, 
euermore  in  subiection.  1667  MILTON  P,  L.  ix.  1128  Both 
in  subjection  now  To  sensual  Appetite,  a  1715  BURNET 
Own  Time  I.  (1724)  I.  46  They  [sc.  the  military  force]  will 
ever  keep  the  Parliament  in  subjection  to  them.  1758  J . 
DALRYMPLE  Ess.  Feudal  Property  (ed.  2)  3  The  modern 
European  colonies  are  kept  in  subjection . .  to  their  native 
country.  1853  NEWMAN  Hist.  Si.  (1876)  I.  i.  ii.  91  The 
Caliph  . .  was  in  subjection  to  a  family  of  the  old  Persian  race. 
1862  SIR  B.  BRODIE  Psyc/ial.  Ing.  II.  ii.  62  A  well-regulated 
imagination,  which  is  kept  in  subjection  to  the  judgment. 

c.  with  possessive   pron.  or  phr.  denoting  the 
'   superior  power  or  authority.    Obs.  or  arch. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  4070  Fra  bat  tyme  sal  na  land 
ne  centre  In  subieccion  of  Rome  langer  be.  1390  GOWER 
Conf.  III.  180  He.  .Which  hath  in  his  subjeccion  Tho  men 

'•  whiche  in  possession  Ben  riche  of  gold,  c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.)  vi.  20  Ober  rewmes  bat  er  vnder  his  subieccion. 
c  1407  LYDG.  Reson  &  Sens.  5281  He  kan  make  hem  to  lowte 
Vn-to  his  subieccion.  £-1460  OseneyReg.  no  This,  .graunt 
I  made  for  A  chaunterye . .  free  and  quietly  fro  the  subieccion 
of  the  modur  church,  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xix. 

i  408  Whan  he  sawe  that  he  was.  .in  the  subgectyon  of  Rey- 
nawde..he  was  sore  an  angred.  c  1500  Melusine  ij  Al  the 
Countre  therabout  he  held  vnder  his  subgection.  1530 
PALSOR.  355  Whiche  dyd  submytte  a  great  parte  of  Grece 
in  their  subjection.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  885  To  sub 
mit  themselues  to  the  subiection  and  grieuous  yoke  of  the 
French  king.  1584-5  Act  27  Eliz.  c.  2.  §  4  Any  Parson 
under  her  Majesties  Subjection  or  Obedience.  1632  LITH- 
GOW  Trav.  in.  78  [The  Cretans]  would  rather ..  render  to 

1  the  Turke,  then  to  Hue  vnder  the  subection  of  Venice.  1652 
J.  WRIGHT  tr.  Camus'  Nat.  Paradox  i.  3  The  Castellians 
are  those  who  have  Lands,  Citties,  Burroughs,  Villages  and 
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SUBJECTION. 

Seignories  under  their  subjection.  1800  Asiatic  Ann.  Reg, 
I  a.  25/1  In  reducing  under  his  subjection  the  whole  of  the 
districts  in  which  the  best  cinnamon  is  produced. 

2.  The  act  or  fact  of  being  subjected,  as  under  a 
monarch  or  other  sovereign  or  superior  power ;  the 
state  of  being  subject  to,  or  under  the  dominion  of, 
another;  hence  gen.,  subordination. 

1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  vi.  xviii.  (1495)  203  As  the 
name  seruaunt  is  a  name  of  subieccion  so  the  name  lord  is 
a  name  of  soueraynte.  c  1470  Col,  <y  Gaw.  441  Sauand  my 
senyeoury  fra  subiectioun,  And  my  lordscip  vn-latnyt. 
1563  WINJET  tr.  Vincent.  Lirin.  Wks.  (S.T.S  )  II.  5  The 
subiectioun  of  the  Israelitis  amangis  the  Gentilis.  1596 
SPENSER  State  /re/.  Wks.  (Globe)  612/2  That  generall 
subjection  of  the  land,  wherof  we  formerly  spake.  1611 
SPEP;D  Theat.  Gt.  Brit.  i.  xii.  23/2  [Bristol]  because 
it  is  an  entire  County  of  it  selfe,  it  denies  subiection 
vnto  either  [Somersetshire  and  Glocestershire].  1620  T. 
GRANGER  Div.  Logike  248  In  regard  of  their  conuenience, 
and  subjection  to  the  whole,  they  make  no  disjunction  or 
opposition.  1641 '  SMECTYMNUUS  '  Vind.  Answ.  vii.  98  Now 
we  read  no  where  of  the  subjection  of  one  Bishop  and  his 
charge  to  an  other.  1651  HOBBKS  Leviathan  i.  viii.  39  Our 
obedience,  and  subjection  to  God  Almighty.  1662  SOUTH 
Scrm.  Gen.  i.  27  (1697)  I.  67  The  Will.. was  subordinate., 
to  the  Understanding.. as  a  Queen  to  her  King  ;  who  both 
acknowledges  a  Subjection; and  yetretainsa  Majesty.  1814 
WORHSW.  Excttrs.  ill.  268  By  philosophic  discipline  prepared 
For  calm  subjection  to  acknowledged  law.  1869  J.  S.  MILL 
(title)  The  subjection  of  women.  1872  YEATS  Growth  Coinm. 
58  The  patriotic  spirit,  .lost  its  force  in  a  common  subjec 
tion  to  Rome. 

f3.  Submission;  obedience;  homage.   Obs. 

1382  WVCUF  i  Tim.  ii.  ii  A  womman  lernein  silence,  with 
al  subieccioun.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  115  }>e 
bisshop  of  Meneuia  was  i-sacred  of  |>e  bisshoppes  of  Wales 
..and  made  non  professioun  no^er  subjection  to  non  o^er 
chirche.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  \.  ii.  (Skeat)  1.  10  A 
maner  of  ferdnesse  crepeth  in  his  herte,  not  for  harmc,  but 
of  goodly  subjeccion.  1419  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett,  Ser.  11.  I.  65 
We  ^oure  humble  liges  and  servitours,  with  all  subjection 
and  humilitee.  1426  LYDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  1031  The  body 
to  the  soule  obeye  In  euery  maner  skylful  weye,  And  bern 
to  hym  subieccion.  1460 C \VGR\VV. Chron.  (Rollsi  Ded.  i  To 
my  Sovereyn  Lord  Edward .  .a  pore  Frere.  .sendith  prayer, 
obediens,  suhjeccion.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531) 
96  b,  Good  religyon  and  subieccyonsorereprouethconiempte 
for  his  suggestyon.  1671  MILTON  Samson  1405  Masters 
commands  come  with  a  power  resistless  To  such  as  owe 
them  absolute  subjection,  a  1674  CLARENDON  Surv.  Levia- 
tkan  (1676)  91  To  withdraw  their  subjection. 

4.  The  action  of  making  subject  or  bringing  under 
a  dominion  or  control ;  subjugation,  rare. 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xlix.  104  The  subiection  of  the 
b'jdy  to  the  will  is  by  naturall  necessitie,  the  subiection  of 
the  will  vnto  God  voluntarie.  a  1676  HALE  (}.),  After  the 
conquest  of  the  kingdom  and  subjection  of  the  rebels. 
1849-50  ALISON  Hist,  Kur.  VII.  xlii.  §43.  125  The  ronquest 
of  Kurope,  or  at  least  the  subjection  of  all  its  governments 
to  his  control. 

f  5.  The  condition  of  a  subject,  and  the  obliga 
tions  pertaining  to  it.  Obs. 


1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  Vt  iv.  i.  153  The  King.,  who  to  disobey, 
were  against  all  proportion  of  subiection.  i6n  — Cynib. 
iv.  iii.  19,  I  dare  be  bound  hee's  true,  and  shall  performe 
All  parts  of  his  subiection  loyally,  a  1635  NAUNTON  Fragm. 
Reg.  in  FA0M£r(i7O7)Lxoi  The  Duke  of  Northumberland 
. .  rose  as  high  as  subjection  could  permit,  or  sovereignty 
endure. 

t  b.  concr.  Subjects  collectively.   Obs. 

1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.)  v.  iii.  LL  ij,  The  sub- 
geccyon  ayenst  theyr  prelates,  the  chyldren  agayne  the 
fader  and  moder.  1646  SIH  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  302 
How  p  >pulous  the  land  from  whence  they  came  was,  may 
be  collected ..  from  their  ability  in  commanding  so  mighty 
subjections. 

6.  Legal  or  contractual  obligation  or  liability. 

c  1450  Godstow  Reg.  342  With-out  any  subieccion  as  any 
of  that  same  hold  ought,  sauf  only  the  forsaide  xij.  d  vnto 
the  workes  of  the  forsaid  chirch  yerely.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE 
Laiv  Arms  (S.T.S.)  192  [If]  a  man  suld.  .defend  his  frende 
in  his  presence  injurit,  sa  is  he  nocht  bounde  to  na  subjec- 
tjoun  of  law  t  ha  r  fore.  1760 T.  HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Mass. 
ii.  (1765*  251  They  distinguished  civil  subjection,  into 
necessary  and  voluntary.  1769  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  IV.  ii. 
38  The  obligation  of  civil  subjection,  whereby  the  inferior  is 
constrained  by  the  superior  to  act  contrary  to  what  his  own 
reason  and  inclination  would  suggest.  1843-56  BOUVIER 
Law  Diet.  (ed.  6)  II.  553/2  Subjection,  the  obligation  of.. 
persons  to  act  at  the  discretion,  or  according  to  the  judgment 
and  will  of  others. 

f7-  The  condition  of  being  under  some  necessity 
or  obligation  ;  a  duty  or  task;  an  *  infliction '.  Obs. 

1581  PETTIE  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  i.  (1586)  3,  I  feele  it  a 
great  trauell-.toobserue  such  circumstances,  as  the  oualitie 
of  the  persons,  and  mine  owne  honor  require:  which  is 
nothing  else  but  paine  and  subiection.  1658  EVELYN  fr. 
Card,  (1675)  261  'Tis  too  great  a  subjection  to  gather  their 
blossoms.  1659  —  Let,  to  Boyle  9  Aug.,  The  many  sub 
jection^,  which  I  cannot  support,  of  conversing  with  me 
chanical  capricious  persons.  1685  —  Mrs.  Godolphin  (1888) 
183,  I  tell  you  she  looked  at  it  [si:  being  obliged  to  play  at 
cards]  as  a  Calamity  and  subjection  insupportable.  1719 
LONDON  &  WISE  Complete  GarcCne r  31 3  The  only  Subjection 
we  are  obliged  to  in  such  Grounds,  is,  first,  to  weed  much. 

t  8.  The  condition  of  being  subject,  exposed,  or 
liable  to  \  liability.  06s, 

1593  MUNDY  De/.  Contraries  39  They  are  free  from  sub 
iection  to  eie  medicines,  which  they  haue  need  to  practise, 
that  are  subject  to  the  eyes  inflamation.  1628  T.  SFF.NCKR 
L^gick  128  His  subjection  to  death;  as  a  qualitie  of  his 
being.  1758  J.  DALKYMPLB  Ess.  Feudal  Property  (ed.  2)  154 
In  respect  of  subjection  to  forfeiture. 

f  9.  Khet.  An  answer  subjoined  by  a  speaker  to 
c,  question  that  he  has  just  asked;  the  figure  in- 
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volving  this ;  hence,  a  subjoined  or  additional 
statement,  corollary.  Obs. 

1608  J.  KING  Serin.  5  Nov.  13  For  what  hath  the  righteous 
done  ?  The  subiection  or  answere  implied  must  needs  be, 
nihil,  iust  nothing.  165*  URQUHART  Jetvcl [278  The  refuta- 
live  Schemes  of  Anticipation  and  Subjection,  1659  LEAK 
Watenvks.  Pref.  3  If  we  should  build  upon  this  Rule  of 
Archimedes,  That  the  Superficies  of  the  Water  is  Spherical 
..there  will  follow  a  Subjection  that  we  must  hold  in  the 
Demonstrations;  viz.  That  the  Superficies  of  the  Water  is 
Circular.  1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.,  Subjection  . .  is  used 
for  a  brief  answer  to  a  preceding  interrogation. 

f  10.  A  putting  under  or  placing  before,  rare. 

1615  T.  ADAMS  Leaven  100  The  most  simple ;  who  better 
vnderstand  a  spiritual  doctrine,  by  the  reall  subiection  of 
some  thing  familiar  to  their  senses. 

1L  Logic.  The  act  of  supplying  a  subject  to  a 
predicate.  In  mod.  Diets. 

*I  12.  Misused  for  SUGGESTION.    (Cf.SuujF.STioN.) 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  p  351  The  firste  thing  is  thilke 
flessmy  concupisence,  and  after  that  comth  the  subieccion 
\_v.rr.  suggestion  (e]  of  the  deuel.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour 
(1868)  77  The  kingc,  tborughe  her  false  subieccion,  putte 
loseph  into  stronge  prison. 

Subjectional  (scbd^e-kjanan,  a.  rare.  [f.  prec. 
4-  -AL.]  Involving  or  based  upon  subjection. 

a  1617  BAVNE  Diocesan's  Try  all  (1621)  18  By  vertuc  of 
their  subjectionall  subordination.  1846  RCSKIN  Mod.  Paint. 
II.  in.  i.  vi.  §  3  There  is  the  Unity  of  different  and  sep.tr.itc 
things  subjected  to  one  and  the  same  influence,  which  may 

be  called  Subjectional  Unity. 

Su-bjectist.  rare.  'One  versed  or  skilled  in 
the  subjective  philosophy',  =  SuuECTiviaT. 

a  1860  Eclectic  Rei:  (cited  in  Worcester). 

Subjective  (sobd^e-ktiv),  a.  (st>.)  [ad.  late  I.. 
siibjcctivus,  i.  subjcctus,  -u/ti  SUIJJECT  sb.  So  F. 
subjectify  It.  sobiettivoj  etc.,  G.  suhjektiv.~\ 

1 1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  one  who  is  sub 
ject;  belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  a  political 
subject;  hence,  submissive,  obedient.  Obs. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitations  l.xiv.  16  If  Jwu  leene  more  to  Jnri 
ovne  reson  ^an  to  be  subjectiue  vertu  of  Ihesu  crist,  it  wol 
be  late  or  l>ou  be  a  man  illuminate,  for  god  wol  haue  us 
parfitly  suget  to  him.  1595  in  Shaks.  Cent.  Praise  16  For 
thousands  vowes  to  them  subjective  dutie.  1606  J.  DAVIKS 
Sel^Sec.  Hitsb.  (1616)  F  6  Who  honor'd  him. .And  no  sub- 
iectiue  dutje  did  forget.  1648  SVMMONS  Vind,  3311  Neither  is 
the  King,,  .of  so  subjective  a  nature  as  to  submit  Ins  affairs 
wholly  lo  his  wife's  guidance,  a  1683  OWEN  Pesih.  Serin. 
Wks,  1851  IX.  97  Subjective  perfection,  in  respect  of  the 
person,  obeying,  is  his  .sincerity  and  freedom  from  guile. 
1706  DF.  FOE  Jure  Divino  XL  246  The  great  Subjective 
Article  concurs,  To  make  him  all  Mens  King  as  well  as  ours. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  subject  as  to  that  in  which 
attributes  inhere ;    inherent;    hence,  pertaining  to 
the  essence  or  reality  of  a  thing  ;  real,  essential. 

1641  O.  SEDGWICK  Eng.  Preset-:'.  34  Many  prayings  and 
fastings,,  .and  other  duings  have  found  no  acceptation  with 
God,  nor  wrought  any  subjective  alterations  in  persons. 
1647  JKR.  TAYLOR  Lib.  Profit.  133  That  this  confession  [of 
St.  Peter]  was  the  objective  foundalionof  Faith,  and  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  the  subjective,  Christ  principally,  and 
S.  Peter  instrumen tally.  1675  BURTIKX;GE  Causa  Dei  395 
All  how  Barbarous .. soever,  have,  .a  Light  within  them, arid 
a  Light  without  them,  Subjective  and  Objective  Liglit.  1844 
GLADSTONE  Glean.  (18791  V.  81  Nothing  seems  more  plain 
than  that  her  (theChurchof  England's]  subjective  materials 
are  after  all  too  solid  . .  to  permit . .  the  serious  apprehension 
of  any  such  contingency.  1882  FAKRAR  Early  Chr.  I.  320  An 
illustration  of  ihe  method  whereby  the  subjective  righteous 
ness  of  God  can  become  the  objective  righteousness  (or  ju«ti- 
fication)  of  man. 

3.  Relating  to  the  thinking  subject,  proceeding 
from  or  taking  place  within  the  subject ;  having 
its   source    in   the   mind  ;    (in  the   widest  sense) 
belonging   to  the  conscious  life.     (Correlative  to 
OBJECTIVE  a.  2  b.) 

1707  OLDFIELD  Ess.  hnpr.  Reason  n.  xix,  Objective  cer 
tainty,  or  that  of  the  thing,  as  really  it  is  in  itself,  .a  Sub- 
jectlve  certainty  of  it  in  the  infinite  Mind.  17*5  WATTS 
Logic  n.  ii.  §  8  Objective  certainty,  is  when  the  proposition 
is  certainly  true  in  itself;  and  subjective,  when  we  are 
certain  of  the  truth  of  it.  The  one  is  in  things,  the  other  is 
in  our  minds.  1796  Nitsch's  f-'t'ew  Kant's  Princ.  224  We 
are  certain  that  every  point  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
is  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  centre ;  for  we  have  suffi 
cient  objective  and  subjective  reasons  to  this  truth.  1798 
W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XXV.  585  Were  we  endeavour 
ing  to  characterize  this  work,  in  the  dialect  peculiar  to  Pro 
fessor  Kant,  we  should  observe,  that  its  intensive  like  its  ex- 
tensive,  magnitude  is  small : . .  its  subjective  is  as  slight  as  its 
objective  worth.  1801  Encycl.  Brit.  Suppl.  II.  356/1  The 
motives  to  consider  a  proposition  as  true,  are  either  objec 
tive,  i.  e.  taken  from  an  external  object,. .or.. subjective, 
i.  e.  they  exist  only  in  the  mind  of  him  who  judges.  1804-6 
SYD.  SMITH  Mar.  Philos.  (1850)  54  His  subjective  elements, 
and  his  pure  cognition.  1830  Blackw.  flfag.  XXVII.  10 
Knowledge  subjective  is  knowledge  of  objects  in  their  rela 
tion  to,  and  as  they  affect  the  mind  knowing.  183*  AUSTIN 
Jurisfr.  (1879)  II.  737  In  the  Kantian  language  subjective 
existences  are  either  parcel  of  the  understanding,  or  ideas 
which  the  understanding  knows  by  itself  alone.  1838  F. 
HAYWOOD  \i.KanCsCrit.  Pure  Reason  651  Without  a  sub. 
jective  property,  nothing  would  be  present  lothebein^  who 
perceives  by  intuition.  1864  BOWEN  Logic  xiii.  423  It 
appears  to  disprove..  Kant's  counter  assertion  that  space  is 
wholly  subjective.  1877  E.  CAIRO  Philos.  Kant  n.  iii.  241 
Subjective  ideas,  ideas  that  have  no  root  in  actual  expert' 
ence,  but  only  in  the  constitution  of  the  faculties  of  percep 
tion.  i88a  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  785/1  What  is  the  ground  of 
unity  in  things  known,  and  in  what  way  does  thought  unite 
the  detached  attributes  of  things  into  a  subjective  whole? 
1883  Ibid.  XVI.  91/2  The  idea  of  truth  or  knowledge  as 


SUBJECTIVE. 

that  which  is  at  once  objective  and  subjective,  as  the  unity 
of  things  with  the  mind  that  knows  them. 

b.  Special  collocations. 

Svbjectivt  idealism:  see  IDEALISM  i.  Subject  ire  method: 
the  method  of  investigation  which  starts  from  conceptions 
and  rt  priori  assumptions,  from  which  deductions  are  made. 
Subjective  selection :  the  function  of  selection  by  or  through 
consciousness. 

1867  LKWKS  Hist.  Philos.  (ed.  3)  I.  Proleg.  p.  xxxiii,  The 
Subjective  Method  which  moulds  realities  on  its  conceptions, 
endeavouring  to  discern  the  order  of  Things,  nut  by  step  by 
step  adjustments  of  the  order  of  ideas  to  it,  but  by  the 
anticipatory  rush  of  Thought,  the  direction  of  which  is 
determined  by  Thoughts  and  not  controlled  by  Objects. 
1877,  1887  [see  IDEALISM  i].  1886  Kncycl.  Brit.  XX.  73  2 
Subjective  selection,  i.  e. .  .the  association  of  particular 
movements  with  particular  sensations  through  the  mediation 
of  feeling.  1911  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  n)  XIV.  281/1  The 
doctrine  which  represents  the  subject  itself  and  its  state  and 
judgments  as  the  single  immediate  datum  <  f  consciousness, 
and  all  else,  .as  having  a  merely  problematic  existence,  .is 
sometimes  known  as  subjective  or  incomplete  idealism. 

4.  Pertaining  or  peculiar  to  an  individual  subject 
or  bis  mental  operations;  depending  upon  one's 
individuality  or  idiosyncrasy  ;  personal,  individual. 

a  1767  'I.I!  'Mi  ON  Serin.  ('iS^ol  77  Tl.tr  i.-  is  an  internal  sub 
jective  discovery  of  C,' hi  is  t  m.ale  i:;,  and  unto  ti-c  M  ul,  that 
Ii  ,<:s  !,i;;i  by  the  Huly  <.>h"--t.  1796  Xit^ctCs  l'i<tu  f\'an:'s 
Prhtc.  i  ,5  When  any  tiling  dft<-rmines  our  will  which  is 
founded  upon  the  sul>i'_-aiv<_-  qualification  of  the  individual, 
it  is  merely  agreeable,  though  it  may  nut  IK-  lad.  1818 
HAI.LAM  Alid.  Ages  (1872)  I.  112  Sismondi  never  fully 
learned  to  judge  men  according  to  a  subjective  standard, 
that  is,  their  own  notions  uf  right  and  wiong,  1858  O.  W. 
HOLMKS  .-IK.'.  Break/. -t.  xi,  The  ingenu<  i.  P  ;uier  will  under 
stand  that  this  was  an  internal,  personal,  private,  subjective 
diorama.  (11871  GROTE  Eth.  i-r.i^m.  ii.  (1676'  42  This 
sentiment  is.  .a  subjective  sentiment  — that  is,  each  individual 
experience.-,  it  in  a  dcyree  and  manner  peculiar  to  himself. 

b.  Art  and  Literature,  Expressing,  bringing 
into  prominence,  or  deriving  its  materials  mainly 
from,  the  individuality  of  the  artist  or  author. 

1840  K.  FnzGKRALD  Lett.  dSS^'  I.  56  Knuugh  uf  what  is 
now  generally  called  the  Mii>jt:cti\e  style  ul  writing.  1846 
Ibid.  161  The  whole  subjective  scheme  (damn  the  word  !j  of 
the  poems  I  did  not  like.  1853  THOMSON  Laws  '1  h.  ed.  3) 
25  note,  A  subjective  tendency  in  a  poet  or  thinker  would 
be  a  preponderating  inclination  to  represent  the  moods  and 
states  of  his  own  mind.  1867  HKAM.K  iS.  Cox  i}ict.  Sci  >>.  v., 
Rubens  and  Rembrandt  were  subjective  painters.  1871 
H.  TAYLOR  Ftiust  ;.iS;si  I.  ^jS  'I  he  subj'Ctut;  character  ot 
the  early  scenes  in  l''aust  is,  clearly  indicated. 

C.  Tending  to  lay  stress  on  one's  o\\n  feelings  or 
opinions ;  given  to  brooding  over  one's  mental 
states  ;  excessively  introspective  or  reflective. 

1842  KINGSLEV  Lett.  (1878)  I.  88  Some  minds  are  too  sub 
jective. .  they  may  devote  themselves  too  much  to  the-  sub 
ject  of  self  and  mankind.  1856  R.  A.  VAI  I;HAN  Mystics 
(1860)  I.  207  A  comparatively  small  measure  uf  the  subjective 
excess  which  we  would  call  my.sticism.  1871  MOM  i  Y 
Vauvcnargves  in  Crii.  Misc.  Ser.  i.  (1878)  25  A  musing, 
subjective  method  of  delineation. 

d.  Existing  in  the  mind  only,  without  anything 
real  to  correspond  to  it  ;  illusory,  fanciful. 

1869  HADIMN  Apsst.  Succ.  Ch.  Erig.  v.  107  A  myth, .  .all 
in  a  moment  received  as  a  real  liistoiy  in  the  actual  world, 
while  in  truth  it  hail  been  a  merely  .subjective  fancy.  1870 
MOZI.EY  Univ  Senn.  iii.  (1877;  69  This  philosophy  allrws 
us.. to  take  pleasure  in  a  .subjective  immortality — which  is 
practically  posthumous  reputation. 

e.  Physiol.  and  Path.  Due  to  internal  causes  and 
discoverable  by  oneself  alone :  said  of  sensations, 
symptoms,  etc. 

Subjective  colours  -.  the  complementary  colours  of  after 
images  arising  from  looking  fixedly  at  coloured  objects, 

1855  DUNGLISON  Mcd.  Lex.  s.  y.  Sensation.  Subjective 
sensations,  such  as  originate  centrically,  or  in  the  encepha- 
lon,-  as  tinnitus  aurium.  i86oTvNOALLOV<ur.  37  Thi-  ^reen 
belonged  to  the  class  of  subjective  colours,  or  colours  pro 
duced  by  contrast. .  .The  eye  received  the  impression  of 
green,  but  the  colour  was  nut  external  to  the  eye.  1876 
Trans.  Clinical  Soc.  IX.  97  The  boomings  in  the  ear  and 
the  subjective  buzz.  1881  A'af*-rc  No.  616.  359  All  the 
combinational  tones  other  than  iht-se  of  mistimed  unisons 
must  really  arise  in  the  ear  itself  and  be  subjective  in 
character.  1899  Allbittfs  Syst.  Med.  VI.  123  The  subjective 
feelings  of  the  patient  must  not  be  overlooked. 

t5.  Subjective  part  (scholastic  L.  fars  subjtc- 
two) :  a  part  of  which  the  corresponding  whole  is 
predicated.  Obs. 

1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Part,  A  Subjective  or  Potential 
Part,  is  the  same  with  a  Logical  one,  viz.  that  contain'd  in 
some  universal  Whole,  not  in  Act,  but  only  in  Power;  as 
Man  and  Horse  are  in  Animal ;  Peter  and  Paul  in  Man. 

6.  Gram.  a.  Constituting,  or  having  the  function 
of,  the  subject  of  a  sentence. 

1862  E.  AHAMS  Etern.  Km*.  Lang.  §  456  When  a  subjective 
sentence  Ls  placed  after  the  verb, 

b.  Having  the  character  of  the  subject  of  a 
sentence  as  expressing  the  doer  of  an  action  ;  e.g. 
subjective  genitive. 

1864  ].  MANNING  Ing.  Poss.  Augment  19  Subjective  or 
active  form  (nominative).  Ibid.  63  The  confounding  of  sub- 
jective  with  objective  genitives.  1873  (see  PREPOSITIVE!  v). 
1880  E.  A.  ABBOTT  I'ia  Latina  221  Genitives  may  be  divided 
into  large  classes,  those  in  which  the  Gen.  can  be  readily 
replaced  (i.)  by  a  Subject ;  (ii.)  by  an  Object.  The  former 
are  called  Subjective;  the  latter,  Objective. 

7.  Of  the  subjects  treated,  subject-,  rare. 

1881  Times  6  Jan.  n/i  The  first  addition  to  the  evidence 
is  a  subjective  index. 

8.  absol.  with  the:    That  which  is   subjective; 
rarely  sb.  a  subjective  fact  or  thing. 


SUBJECTIVELY. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  xii.  (1007)  I.  174  During  the 
act  of  knowledge  itself,  the  objective  and  subjective  are  so 
instantly  united,  that  we  cannot  determine  to  which  of  the 
two  the  priority  belongs.  1830  —  in  Lit.  Rem.  (1838)  III. 
i  The  Ipseity..;  the  relatively  subjective,  whose  attribute 
is,  the  Holy  One.  1853  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Discuss.  5  notet 
Psychology  is  nothing  more  than  a  determination  of  the 
Subjective  and  the  Objective,  in  themselves.  1884  Chr. 
Comm.  20  Mar.  536/2  The  real  sweets  of  life,  .belong  to  the 
internals  and  subjectives  of  existence.  1894  CALDERWOOD 
Vocab.  Philos.  321  In  the  wider  sense,  'the  subjective' 
includes  the  whole  of  the  self-conscious  life.  1897  tr;  Fichte's 
Sci.  Ethics  88  In  cognition,  an  objective  (the  thing)  is 
changed  into  a  subjective,  a  representation. 

Subjectively   (sobd^e'ktivli),  adv.     [f.  prec. 

+  -LY.-] 

fl.  In  subjection;  as  a  subject  or  subjects; 
submissively.  Obs.  rare. 

1579  W.  WILKINSON  Confnt.  Fani.  Love  38  He  willeth 
them  to  stand  subiectiuely  obedient  to  the  Loue.  1678 
R.  BARCLAY  A/>ol.  Quakers  ii.  §  n.  48  The  Spirit  doth  now 
lead  and  influence  the  Saints,  but.. only  subjectively,  or  in 
a  blind  manner. 

t  2.  In  a  subject,  as  in  that  in  which  attributes 
inhere  ;  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  inhesion  ; 
inherently.  Obs. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  695  Hence  doth  arise  another 
especiall  difference  betwixt  a  Sound  and  the  oblects  of  other 
Senses,  for  these  doe  inhere  in  the  sensible  thinges  actually 
and  subiectiuely,  both  before,  in,  and  after  Sensation.  1626 
YATES  Ibis  ad  Caesarem  i.  26  Damnation  is  neither  from 
God  originally,  nor  in  God  subjectively.  1656  JEANES  Fuln. 
Christ  195  The  fulnesse  in  the  text  [Col.  1. 19!  regarded  him 
subjectively,  and  inmnsecally,asrt<#«/w^«/«mv//7«//,  dwel 
ling,  and  inhering  in  him.  1697  NoRRisAcc.  Reason  fy  Faith 
i.  (1724)  21  Come  we  now  to  the  Consideration  of  Reason, 
as  'tis  taken  Subjectively.  1698  NORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  (1722) 
IV.  167  By  the  Love  of  God  we  should,  .apprehend  either 
that  Love  whereby  a  Man  Loves  God,  taking  the  Term 
(God)  Objectively,  or  that  Love  whereby  he  is  beloved  of 
him,  taking  the  same  Term  Subjectively. 

t  3.    In  its  (specific)  nature  ;  in  itself.   Obs. 

1621  MOUNTAGU  Diatribze  302  First-fruits  and  Tithes  were 
of  the  same  extent  subiectiuely;  or  if  there  were  excesse 
vpon  eyther  side,  it  was  in  First-fruits,  a  1641  —  Acts  fy 
Man.  (1642)  86  All  the  Propheticall  blessings  by  Jacob,  .con 
cerning  his  sons,  are  not  all  of  one  nature  ..either  subjec 
tively  for  the  matter,  or  objectively  for  the  Persons  and 
their  Posterity.  1675  BURTHOGGE  Causa  Dei  42  Though 
Infernal  Punishments  be  all  of  them  Perpetual,  and  conse 
quently  Infinite  protensively  and  in  duration,  yet  that 
Intrinsically  and  Subjectively  they  are  but  Finite.  1697 
BOLD  Reply  to  Mr.  Edwards' $  ReJJ.  45  That  the  Enquiry . . 
was  not  concerning  Christian  Faith  considered  subjectively, 
but  objectively. 

4.  In  relation  to  the  thinking  subject ;  by  a  sub 
jective  process  ;  with  reference  to  the  mind  or  to 
mental  representation  ;  in  the  mind,  in  thought. 

1796  Nitsch's  View  Kanfs  Princ.  222  To  be  of  opinion, 
means,  to  take  something  for  true,  but  from  reasons  that  are 
neither  subjectively  nor  objectively  sufficient.  1803  Edin. 
Rev.  I.  262  Man  is  known  to  himself  by  consciousness.  All 
other  beings  he  knows  only  subjectively.  1825  COLKRIDGE 
Aids  Rffl.  (1848)  I.  138  An  idea  conceived  as  subsisting  m 
an  object  becomes  a  law:  and  a  law  contemplated  subjectively 
in  a  mind  is  an  idea.  1855 {.Miss  COBBE]  Ess.  Intuitive  Mor. 
85  When  our  idea  of  the  Divine  Holiness  is  subjectively  true 
— that  U  to  say,  when  it  is  the  very  highest  which  our  minds 
.  .can  apprehend.  1865  J.  H.  STIRLING  Secret  of  Hegel  I.  127 
Kant  conceived  these  relations  [categories]  subjectively,  or 
from  the  point  of  view  of  our  thought.  1880  E.  WHITE CV?-/. 
Reiig.  Pref.  8,  I  have  readily,  fallen  into  the  popular  usagu  [of 
Certainty  and  Certitude  J,  which  regards  them  as  interchange 
able  expressions  todenote  subjectively  the  state  of  mind  only. 

5.  With   reference   to   the    individual    mind    or 
the  personal  character,  mental  attitude,  feelings,  etc.; 
in  Art,  etc.,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  express  the 
personality  or  idiosyncrasies  of  an  artist  or  writer. 

^1841  TRENCH  Parables  ix.  (1877)  186  The  penny  is  very 
different  to  the  different  receivers ;  objectively  the  same,  sub 
jectively  it  is  very  different ;  it  is  in  fact  to  every  one  exactly 
what  he  will  make  it.  1859  GULLICK  &  TIMBS  Painting  $\ 
A  work  of  Art  may  be  said  to  be  subjectively  treated  when 
it  is  characterized  more  by  the  peculiar  aesthetic  or  idiosyn 
cratic  development  of  the  artist  himself. 

6.  Gram.  In  the  subjective  relation ;   as  a  sub 
jective  genitive. 

1864  J.  MANNING  /«?.  Pass.  Augment  20  The  genitive  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  personal  pronoun .. may  be  used.. sub 
jectively  and  objectively. 

Subjectiveness  (s^bd^e-ktivnes).  [Formedas 
prec.  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
subjective,  subjectivity. 

1855  HYDE  CLARKE  Diet.,  Snbjectiveness.  1880  LE  CONTE 
Light  13  In  smell,  there  is  an  equal  commingling  of  sub- 
jectiveness  and  objectiveness. 

Subjectivism  (•0bdxe>kthic'm).  [f.  SUB 
JECTIVE  +  -ISM.  Cf.  F.  subjectivisme.] 

1.  The  philosophical  theory  according  to  which 
all  our  knowledge  is  merely  subjective  and  rela 
tive,  and  which  denies  the  possibility  of  objective 
knowledge. 

1857  W,  FLEMING  Vocab.  Philos.  492  Subjectivism  is 
the  doctrine  of  Kant,  that  all  human  knowledge  is  merely 
relative ;  or  rather  that  we  cannot  prove  it  to  be  absolute. 
1872  tr.  Uebenve^s  Hist.  Philos.  I.  72  Protagoras  the  Indi 
vidualist,  Gorgias  the  Nihilist,  Hippias  the  Polymathist,  and 
Prodicus  the  Moralist.. were  followed  by  a  younger  genera 
tion  of  Sophists,  who  perverted  the  philosophical  principle 
of  subjectivism  more  and  more,  till  it  ended  in  mere  frivolity. 
1884  D.  HUNTER  Rcuss's  Hist.  Canon  xviii.  388  The 
eighteenth  century,  .which  gave  birth  to  a  subjectivism  so 
boundless  as  to  end  in  denying  the  reality  of  the  world. 
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2.  The  subjective  method  (see  SUBJECTIVE  3  b). 

1882  T.  DAVIDSON  tr.  Rosmini's  Phil.  Syst.  p.  xxvi,  The 
subjectivism  of  Descartes  and  Malebranche. 

3,  A  theory  or   method   based   exclusively   on 
subjective  facts. 

1865  GROTE  Plato  II.  361  He  cannot  be  content. .to  be  a 
measure  for  himself  and  for  those  whom  his  arguments  may 
satisfy.  This  would  be  to  proclaim  what  some  German  critics 
denounce  as  Subjectivism.  1899  S.  L.  WILSON  TJieol.  Mod. 
Lit.  420 1  n  this  strongly  marked  tendency  to  psychic  analysis 
and  searching  subjectivism,  Meredith  is  the  true  child  of  his 
time.  1900  Pilot  2^  June  515/1  This  would,  .eliminate  the 
danger  of  subjectivism,  and  secure  that  the  points  empha 
sized  should  not  be  merely  personal  or  of  local . .  importance. 
1905  J.  ORR  Probl.  Old  Test.  v.  (1906)  119  These  methods 
seem  to  us  eaten  through  with  an  arbitrary  subjectivism 
which  vitiates  their  application  at  every  point. 

b.  An  ethical  theory  which  conceives  the  aim  of 
morality  to  be  based  upon,  or  to  consist  in,  the 
attainment  of  states  of  feeling. 

1897  tr.  Kutye's  Introd.  P kilos,  in  The  aim  of  morality 
is  for  subjectivism  the  production  of  a  subjective  state, 
that  of  pleasure  or  happiness  (hedonism  and  eudaemonism). 
1909  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  350  So  far  from  weakening  religious 
beliefs  of  an  enlightened  kind,  ethical  subjectivism  in  no 
way  affects  the  question  of  their  veracity. 

Subj  activist  (szJbd^e-ktivist).  [f.  prec. :  see 
-I3T.]  One  who  believes  in  or  advocates  subjecti 
vism.  Also  attrib.  =  next. 

1874  tr-  Uet'envegs  Hist.  Philos.  II.  65  This  interpreta 
tion,  which  would  make  of  Spinoza  a  Subjectivist.  1883 
F.  E.  ABBOT  Sd.  Theism  Introd.  ii.  43  The  subjectivist 
definition  of  knowledge.  Ibid.  44  The  utter  indifference  of 
subjectivists  to  their  own  innumerable  self-contradictions. 
1911  Encycl.  Brit.  VI.  850/2  The  subjectivist  principle  that 
forms  the  starting-point  of  Berkley. 

Hence  Subjectivi*stic  a. 

1886  KDERSHEIM  Life  Jesus  I.  208  note,  True  religion  is 
ever  objectivistic,  sensuous  subjectivistic.  1897  tr.  KulpJs 
Introd.  Philos.  227  Subjectivistic  ethics,  following  psycho 
logy,  has  taken  two  different  forms,  those  of  hedonism  and 
euda;monism. 

Subjectivity  (sobd^ektrviti).  [f.  SUBJECTIVE 
+  -ITY.  So  mocLL.  subjectivitaS)  G.  s^lbjectivitdt^ 
F.  subjectivite.] 

1.  Consciousness  of  one's  perceived  states. 

1821  COLERIDGE  in  Black^v.  Mag,  X.  249  In  the  object,  we 
infer  our  own  existence  and  subjectivity.  I874SAYCE  Compar. 
Philol.  vii.  287  The  idea  of  life,  and  therefore  of  subjectivity, 
is  put  out  of  sight.  1883  J.  MARTINEAU  Types  Eth.  Th.  I.'i. 
xi.  §  8.  211  They  forbid  us  to  appropriate  to  our  own  sub 
jectivity  the  intelligent  acts  of  which  we  are  conscious. 
b.  A  conscious  being. 

1830  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rent.  (1838)  III.  i  The  Identity. 
The  absolute  subjectivity,  whose  only  attribute  is  the  Good. 
1840  W.H.  MILL  Apflic.  Panth.  Princ.  \.  103  Individuals 
stand  as  '  the  subjectivities  that  realize  the  substantial '  of 
the  Idea. 

2.  The  quality  or  condition  of  viewing  things 
exclusively  through  the  medium  of  one's  own  mind 
or  individuality  ;  the  condition  of  being  dominated 
by  or  absorbed  in  one's  personal  feelings,  thoughts, 
concerns,  etc.  ;  hence,  individuality,  personality. 

[1812  SOUTH EY  Omniana  I.  220  The  nature  of  Bulls,  which 
will  be  found  always  to  contain  in  them  a  confusion  of  (what 
the  Schoolmen  would  have  called)  Objectively  and  Sub 
jectively,  in  plain  English,  Ihe  impression  of  a  thing  as  it 
exists  in  itself  and  extrmsically,  with  the  idea  which  the  mind 
abstracts  from  the  impression.]  1837  HARE  Guesses  (1859)  97 
Often,  .the  plural  we  is.,  a  help  to  those  who  cannot  get  quit 
of  their  subjectivity,  or  write  about  objects  objectively.  1844 
W.  G.  WARD  Ideal  Chr.  Ch.  (ed.  2)  79  The  vast  increase  of 
what  is  called  subjectivity ;  the  very  much  greater  portion 
of  man's  life  and  interest  which  is  occupied  in  observation 
of  his  own  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions.  1871  R.  H. 
HUTTON  Ess.  I.  248  '  Subjectivity  ',  as  it  is  called,  clouds 
the  eyes;  we  want  to  know  how  far  our  own  individual 
deficiencies,  and  sins,  and  impulses,  colour  our  vision.  1880 
Scribner's  Mag.  XX.  117  [Poe's]  studies  of  character  were 
not  made  from  observation,  but  from  acquaintance  with 
himself;  and  this  subjectivity,  or  egoism,  crippled  his  in 
vention.  1886  PATF.R  Ess.  fr.  Guardian  i.  n  This  pioneer 
of  an  everybody's  literature  had  his  subjectivities. 

b.  That  quality  of  literary  or  graphic  art  which 
depends  on  the  expression  of  the  personality  or 
individuality  of  the  artist ;  the  individuality  of  an 
artist  as  expressed  in  his  work. 

1830  COLERIDGE  Table  T.  12  May,  A  subjectivity  of  the 
poet,  as  of  Milton,  who  is  himself  before  himself  in  every 
thing  he  writes.  1882-3  Schaff*s  Encycl.  Rclig.  Knowl.  1 1. 
953/2  Characteristics  of  Hebrew.. poetry  :  i.  Subjectivity. 
The  Hebrew  poet  deals  only  with  what  concerns  him 
personally.  1889  SIR  E.  ARNOLD  Seas  fy  Lands  iv.  (1895)  49 
1  Fidelis1  (Agnes  Maude  Machar),  who  is  frequently  called 
the  first  of  Dominion  poetesses,  excels  in  a  graceful  sub 
jectivity. 

3.  =  SUBJECTIVISM  i. 

1839  HALLAM  Lit.  Eur,  iv.  iii.  §  55  His  [Malebranche's] 
philosophy,  .is  subjectivity  leading  objectivity  in  chains. 
1876  FAIRBAIRN  in  Contemp.  Rev.  June  133  Feuerbach.. 
developed  the  Hegelian  subjectivity  into  the  negation  of 
objective  reality. 

4.  The  quality  or  condition  of  resting  upon  sub 
jective  facts   or  mental  representation  ;   the  cha 
racter  of  existing  in  the  mind  only. 

1877  E.  CAIRO  Philos.  Kant  \\.  iv.  262  The  mere  subjecti 
vity  of  sensation.  1884  F.  TEMPLE  Relat.  Rclig.  %  Sci.  v. 
(1885)  132  The  pure  subjectivity  of  Religion.. is  no  more 
proved  by  this  argument  than  the  pure  subjectivity  of 
Science.  1888  Mind  Oct.  596  Belief  in  the  subjectivity  of 
time,  space  and  other  forms  of  thought  inevitably  involves 
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Agnosticism;  belief  in  their  objectivity  in  no  way  implies 
the  rejection  of  Idealism. 


Subjectivize  (s^bdse-ktivsiz),  v.  [f.  SUB 
JECTIVE  +-IZE.]  trans.  To  make  subjective.  Hence 
Subje-ctivized///.  a.,  Subje-ctivizing  vbl.  st>. 


truth.  1868  J.  H.  STIRLING  tr.  Schwegler's  Hist.  Philos, 
336  Converting  into  objectivity,  the  subjectivized  theoretical 
matter  (truth).  1890-1  J.  ORR  Chr.  View  Gad  v.  (1893)  2I° 
This  weakening  down  and  subjectivising  of  the  idea  of  guilt. 

Subjecti'VO-  (s»bdgektai-vo),  comb,  form  of 
SUBJECTIVE  =  subjective  and . . .,  subjectively. 

1846  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Rail's  Wks.  Note  D.  845/2  The 
first  of  these  [qualities  of  Body]  I  would  denominate  the 
class  of  Primary,  or  Objective,  Qualities ;  the  second,  the 
class  of  Secundo- Primary,  or  Subjective-Objective  Qualities. 
1868  J.  H.  STIRLING  tr.  Schwegler's  Hist.  Philos.  276  A 
loosely  connected  intertexture  of  old  subjective-idealistic 
views,  and  of  new  objective-idealistic  ones.  Ibid.  384  The 
cognized  object ..  if  itself  mental,  is  subjective-objective. 

Su'bjectless,  a.    [f.  SUBJECT  si>.  +  -LESS.] 

1.  Having  no  subject  of  interest. 

1803  JANE  PORTER  Thaiideits  (Warne)  101  Sick  of  his 
subjectless  and  dragging  conversation.  1889  Universal  Rev. 
15  Feb.  249  The  subjectless  dulness  of  modern  design. 

2.  With  no  subjects  to  rule. 

1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  vi.  370  The  subjects  without  King 
can  do  nothing  ;  the  subjectless  King  can  do  something. 

3.  Of  a  proposition,  sentence,  verb :  Having  no 
subject. 

1874  Supernal.  Relifr.  II.  n.  vi.  51  With  nothing  more 
definite  than  a  subjectless  <$>r\tjl  to  indicate  who  is  referred 
to.  1875  M.  ARNOLD  God  t,  Bible  v.  269  It  is  not  true  that 
the  author,  .wields  the  subjectless  he  says  in  the  random 
manner  alleged.  1902  tr.  Brcntano's  Ktunvl.  Right  $  H'rong 
App.  115  Miklosich  expressed  the  view  that  the  finite  verb 
of  subjectless  propositions  always  stands  in  the  third  person 
of  the  singular. 

Subject-like,  a.  or  adv.  rare.  [-LIKE.]  Like 
a  subject  ;  submissive(ly). 

1553  in  Kempe  Losely  MSS.  (1836)  140  Being  in  his  house., 
in  perfecte  quyettnes,  good  order,  obedyence,  and  subjecte- 
lyke. 

t  Su'bjectly,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SUBJECT  si.  + 
-LY'.]  Obedient,  submissive. 


a  1603  T.  CARTWRIGHT  Confnt.  Rhem.  N.  T.  (1618 
Our  quiet  and  subiectly  behauiour. 

Su  bject-matter.  ^Earlier  matter  subject-,  see 
SUBJECT  a.  7  ;  cf.  F.  matiere  sujette,  from  c  1500.) 
[=  SUBJECT  a.  +  MATTER  sb.l ;  tr.  late  L.  subjecta 
materia  (Boethius),  which  represents  Gr.  %  viro- 
xtifttvij  v\rj  (Aristotle).] 

I.  (Cf.  vTTOKftfjtfvij  v\rj  in  Arist.  Physics  B  i.) 
1.  The  matter  operated  upon  in  an  art,  a  process, 

etc. ;  the  matter  out  of  which  a  thing  is  formed. 

\c  1374,  1586  matter  subject :  see  MATTER  sb.1  6.]  a  1542 
WYATT  J  Penit.  Ps.  L  58  Thy  infynite  mercye  wantenedesit 
muste  Subiect  matter  for  hys  operatyon.  1626  BACON  Syh>a 
§  343  The  Excluding  of  the  Aire  ;  And . .  the  Exposing  to  the 
A  ire. .  worke  the  same  Effect,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the 
Subiect  Matter.  1662  EVELYN  Sculpt  ura  6  Chalcography. . 
an  Art  which  takes  away  all  that  is  superfluous  of  the  Subject 
matter,  reducingit  to  that  Forme  or  Body,  which  wasdisign'd 
in  the  Idea  of  the  Artist.  1662  HIBBEKT  Body  Dtv.  n.io6The 
infinite  Creator . .  when  he  made  him  [sc.  man]  implyed  by  the 
subject-matter  out  of  which  she  was  made,  manssoveraignty 
over  her  [sc.  woman].  1676  ALLEN  Addr.  Nonconf.  101  The 
whole  body  of  a  Nation  who  are  baptized  into  the  Universal 
Church.. are  in  that  respect  subject  matter  of  a  Church. 
1867  Eng.  Leader  15  June  326  In  every  process  whatever., 
the  subject- matter,  the  hypostase,  is  not  two  instants  in  the 
same  state. 

^2.  The  ground,  basis,  or  source  ^/"something.  Obs. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  \.  28  Let  us  therefore  cherish.. the 
subject  matter  of  so  great  a  publicke  and  private  ornament 
\materiem  ingentis  publice  privatitnque  decoris.]  a  1683 
OWEN  Disc.  Holy  Spirit  i.  vi.  (1693)  88  That  God  abideth 
in  us  and  we  in  him  is  the  subject  matter  of  our  Assurance. 

II.  (Cf.   vTTOKftptvi]  vkrj  in  Arist.  Eth.  Nic.  I. 
iii,  vii.) 

3.  Material  for  discourse  or  expression  in  lan 
guage  ;  facts  or  ideas  as  constituting  material  for 
speech  or  written  composition,  occas.  for  artistic 
representation;  =  MATTER  sbJ-  9. 

[1586  matter  subject :  see  MATTER  sbJ-  9.]  1702  W.  J.  tr. 
Bruyn's  Voy.  Levant  v.  12  The  Rocks  of  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis,  which  afforded  so  much  subject  Matter  to  the  ancient 
Poets.  1759  DILWORTH  Pope  1 16  Subject-matter  for  his  satyri- 
cal  muse,  he  never  wanted.  1854  tr.  Hettne  r's 'A  thens  $ 
Pelop.  89  The  Persian  wars,  which.. supplied  subject-matter 
for  the  frieze  of  the  Temple  of  Nike  Apteros.  1875  M.  ARNOLD 
Ess.  Crit.  i.  (ed.  3)  43  The  subject-matter  which  literary 
criticism  should  most  seek.  1893  G.  MOORE  Mod.  Painting 
22  What . .  has  this  painter  invented,  what  new  subject  matter 
has  he  introduced  into  art  ? 

4.  The  subject  or  theme  of  a  written  or  spoken 
composition;  ••  MATTER  sbl  10. 

1598  R.  BERNARD  tr.  Terence,  Andria  Prol.,  [Menander's 
AndriaandPerinthia]  albeit  they  differ  little  in  the  subject 
matter:  yet  notwithstanding  they  are  vnlike  in  composition. 
1649  ROBERTS  Clavis  Bibl.  Introd.  iii.  43  A  summary  Re 
capitulation.,  of  the  chief  aime  and  subject-matter  of  every 
book.  1698  M.  LISTER  Journ.  Paris  (1609)  107  [A  catalogue] 
is  disposed  according  to  the  Subject  Matter  of  the  Books, 
as  the  Bibles  and  Expositors,  Historians,  Philosophers,  &c. 
1751  LABELVE  Westm.  Br.  105  The  Number  of  Plates  proper 
to  illustrate  the  Subject-matter  of  each  Volume.  2844  KING- 
LAKE  Eothen  iil  (1847)  36  The  subject  matters  are  slowly,  aud 
patiently  enumerated,  without  disclosing  the  purpose  of  the 
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speaker  until  he  reaches  the  end  of  his  sentence.  1877  J.  D. 
CHAMBERS  Div.  Worship  377  The  subject  matter  being 
proper  for  the  Sermon. 

5.  The  substance  of  a  book,  treatise,  speech,  or 
the  like,  as  distinguished  from  \\\t  form  or  style  ; 
=  MATTER  sb.^  11. 

1633  PRVNNR  ist  Ft.  Histrio-m.  in.  i.  65  The  Stile,  and 
subiect  Matter  of  most  Comical!,  and  Tbeatricall  Enter- 
ludes.  1752  EARL  ORRERY  Rem.  Swift  181  The  subject. 
matter  of  these  pamphlets  may  perhaps  be  little  worth  your 
consideration;  but  their  style  will  always  command  your 
attention.  1837  LOCK  HART  Scott  IV.  v.  153  Both  as  to 
subject-matter  and  style  and  method,  remote  a  Scxvolx 
studiis.  1872  MINTO  Engl.  Prose  Lit.  Introd.  23  Had 
Campbell  not  been  needlessly  anxious  to  isolate  the  style 
from  the  subject  matter.  1873  Stud.  Handbk.  Univ.  Oxford 
103  Candidates  are  expected  to  be  able  to  translate  the  Greek 
text,  and  to  answer  questions  on  the  subject-matter. 

6.  That  with  which  thought,  deliberation,  or  dis 
cussion,  a  contract,  undertaking,  project,  or  the  like 
is  concerned  ;  that  which  is  treated  of  or  dealt  with. 

1657  CROMWELL  Sp.  21  Apr.,  In  considering  and  debating 
of  those  things  that  were  the  subject-matter  of  debate  and 
consideration.  1660  CLARKNDOM  Kss.  Tracts  (1727)  176  Let 
the  law  prescribe  what  it  will,  and  the  Kins  command  what 
he  will,  their  obedience  to  either  is  not  the  subject-matter 
of  this  vow.  1692  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  II.  647  The 
lords  intend  to  have  another  conference  with  the  commons 
on  the  subject  matter  of  the  last.  1740  in  Hanway  Trav. 
(1762)  1.  1.  viii.  33  We  communicated  to  them  captain  elton's 
project,  and  have  received  their  opinion..  on  the  subject- 
matter  thereof.  1826  BENTHAM  Humphrey's  Prop.  Code  in 
Wtstm.  Rev.  (1826)  VI.  466  If  the  subject-matter  be  a 
fractional  right,  as  a  right  of  mine-  working,..  mention  it 
accordingly.  If  subject-matters  more  than  one  are  included 
in  the  deed,  mention  them  accordingly.  1850  NEWMAN 
Diffic.  Anglicans  i.  x.  (1891)  I.  304  A  series  of  victories  over 
human  nature,  which  is  the  subject-matter  of  her  [the 
Church's]  operations.  1865  MOZLEY  Afirac.  v.  135  The 
individual  uses  the  totally  distinct  principles  of  faith  and 
reason  according  to  the  subject-matter  before  him.  1875 
MANNING  Mission  Holy  Ghost  xii.  330  There  is  a  difference 
between  the  subject-matter  of  prudence  and  the  subject- 
matter  of  counsel.  1875  DIGBY  Real  Prop.  viii.  (1876)  344 
That  a  witness  who  had  any  interest  in  the  Subject-matter 
of  his  testimony  was  therefore  not  a  credible  witness  at  all. 
1884  tr.  Lotzc's  Mctaph.  532  Those  defects  of  memory  that 
occur  with  regard  to  a  certain  definite  subject-matter  of  our 
ideas;  e.  g.  the  forgetting  of  proper  names. 

b.  That  with  which  a  science,  law,  etc.  deals  ; 
the  body  of  facts  or  ideas  with  which  a  study  is 
concerned;  =  MATTER  j£.l  12. 

1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Dnhit.  in.  vL  rule  iii.  §  3  Some 
laws  have  in  them  a  natural  rectitude  or  usefulnesse  in  order 
to  moral  ends,  by  reason  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  law. 
1765  ULACKSTONE  Comm  .  Introd  .  60  As  to  the  subject  matter, 
words  are  always  to  be  understood  as  having  a  regard 
thereto.  1818  HAZLITT  Engl.  Poets  i.  (1870)  i  In  treating 
of  poetry,  I  shall  speak  first  of  the  subject-matter  of  it.  1864 
BOWEN  Logic  xiii.  440  The  subject-matter  of  calculations 
in  the  Theory  of  Probabilities  is  quantity  of  belief.  1874 
SAYCE  Compar.  Philol.  i.  52  Articulate  speech  itself,  the 
subject-matter  of  philology.  1895  Educat.  Rev.  Sept.  117 
Those  studies  whose  subject-matter  is  the  direct  product  of 
intelligence. 

C.  Law.  The  matter  in  dispute. 

1843-56  BOUVIKR  Law  Diet.  (ed.  6)  II.  553/3  Subject- 
matter^  the  cause,  the  object,  the  thing  in  dispute.  1849 
COBDEN  Speeches  19  Each  should  be  bound  to  submit  the 
subject-matter  of  dispute  to  arbitration.  1888  Weekly  Notes 
22  Dec.  246/2  Because  the  parties  had  agreed  to  divide  the 
subject  matter  of  the  litigation  amongst  themselves  in  a 
manner  not  in  accordance  with  their  actual  title. 

Subject-Object.  Philos.  A  subjective  object; 
the  immediate  object  of  cognition  presented  to  the 
mind  as  distinguished  from  the  real  object  ;  applied 
by  Fichte  to  the  ego. 

1821  COLERIDGE  in  Btackw,  Mag.  X.  949/1  The  subject 
witnesses  to  itself  that  it  is  a  mind,  i.e.  a  subject-object,  or 
subject  that  becomes  an  object  to  itself.  1836-7  SIR  W. 
HAMILTON  Metaplt,  xxiii.  (1859)  II.  69  The  immediate 
object,  or  object  known  in  this  act,  should  be  called  the 
subjective  object^  or  subject-object^  in  contradistinction  to 
the  mediate  or  unknown  object,  which  might  be  discrimi 
nated  as  the  object-object.  1847  LEWES  Hist.  Philos.  (1867) 
II.  485  The  thought  is  necessarily  and  universally  subject- 
object,  matter  is  necessarily,  and  to  us  universally  object- 
subject.  1897  tr.  Fichte'  $  Set.  Ethics  47  This  whole  Ego,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  neither  subject  nor  object,  but  subject-object, 
has,  in  itself,  a  tendency  to  absolute  self-  activity. 

Hence  Su'bject-objectl'vity,  a  being  that  is  sub 
ject  and  object,  conscious  being. 

1848  W.  SMITH  Fichte's  Pop.  Wks.  I.  440,  I  am  subject 
and  object  :—  and  this  subject-objcct.ivity^  this  return  of 
knowledge  upon  itself,  is  what  I  mean  by  the  term  '  I  ', 

t  Subjectory,  a.  Obs.  [f.  SUBJECT  sb.  +  -OBT.] 
?  Inherent. 

1614  W.  B.  Philos.  Banquet  fed.  a)  Pref.  3  There  aresub- 
iectory  and  pertinent  peremptorie  infirmities  besides  there- 
vnto  (sc.  the  eye]  belonging  ingendred,  by  Rheum  cs  [etc.]. 

Strbj  ectship.  [f.  SUBJECT  sb.  +  -SHIP,]  The 
condition  or  status  of  a 


es  of  British 


condition  or  status  of  a  subject. 

i8«4  Reading  July  94  The  rights  and  privileges 
subjcctshin.    1876  I!ATHO\TK  Deef  Things  of  Gad  vi. 
The  moral  nature  of  man  is  the  fact  out  of  which  both  his 
sonship  and  his  subjectship  spring. 

II  Subjee  (sobd,?r).  Also  subdsohi,  (erron.) 
aubjsh.  [ad.  Urdu  (£j*~i  sabsT  greenness,  verdure, 
etc.,  bhang,  f.  sain,  a.  Pers.  sebz  green.]  The  leaves 
and  seed  capsules  of  Indian  hemp  (Cannabis  indica) 
used  for  making  bhang  •  also,  a  drink  made  from 
an  infusion  of  bhang. 


1836  Penny  Cycl.  VI.  239/2  The  drug  obtained  from  hemp 
is  called  bang,  or  haschish,  or  cherris:  gangika,  or  grm^a, 
kinnab,  subjah,  majah,  are  other  names  for  it.  1855  OUNGLI- 
SON  Med.  Lex.,  Ban&uet,,Sitbjee,  1880  KncycL  Brit.  XI. 
648/2  Bkangj  the  Hindustani  siddhiai  sabzi.  .is  powdered 
and  infused  in  cold  water,  yielding  a  turbid  drink,  subdschi. 
1887  BESTLEY  Man.Bot.  (ed.  5!  665  Bhang^  Suiyc£,ox  -Suffice, 
the  larger  leaves  and  fruits  without  the  stalks. 

Subjeation,  refashioned  form  of  SUGGESTION. 
Cf.  SUBJECTION  IT  12. 

X55fi  J-  HEYWOOD  Spider  fy  Flic  xcii.  186  Serch  their  sub- 
iestions:  how  they  niaie  agree:  To  be  graunted,  with 
honorable  honeste.  1596  J.  MELVILI,  Z)/n;;y  (Wodrow  Sue.) 
379  His  prejudical  dispositioun.  .conceavit  against  us  he  the 
maist  subtill  and  importune  subjestioun  of  craftie  serpentes. 

Subjicible  (szJbdarsib'l),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  sub- 
jicfrt,  to  SUBJECT  +  -IBLE.] 

f  1.  Capable  of  being  subjected  to  (dominion,  con 
trol,  etc.).  (Only  Jer.  Taylor.)  Ol's. 

1638  JI-:K.  TAYLOR  St'rm.  Gunpowder  Treason  50  A  thin- 
not  suhjicible  to  their  penitentiall  judicature.  1649  —  (•'?• 
Exemp.  Disc.  ii.  §  6  Ilefore  the  susception  of  It  be  was  not 
a  person  subjicible  to  a  command.  1660  —  Duct.  Dubit. 
in.  i.  rule  5  §  2  Actions..  are  subjicible  to  laws. 

2.  Logic*  Capable  of  being  made  the  subject  of 
a  predicate.  Hence  Snbjicibility.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Subjoin  (szjbd-jorn),  v.  Also  6  subion(n)e,  7 
subjoyn(e.  [In  early  use  Sc.:  ad.  obs.  F.  subjoindre 
(i5th-i6th  c.),  ad.  L,  subjungcre  :  see  Suii-  27  and 
JOIN  v.] 

1.  trans.   To  add   at  the   end   of  a   spoken   or 
written  statement,  argument,  or  discourse  ;  some 
times,  to  add  (a  note)  at  the  bottom  of  a  page. 

a.  \\ith  words  denoting  the  form  or  contents  of 
the  addition  as  obj. 

1573  TYRIE  Rcfut.  in  Cath.  Tract.  10/28,  I  will  pass  to  the 
mater,  first  proponand  my  lettre,  thaireftcr  his  ansuer  .  .hist 
of  all  I  s.ill  subione  the  refutatioun.  1588  A.  KING  tr. 
CanisiHS1  Catfc'i.  h  iiij,  I  haiflf  subionned  thais  twa  tables 
following.  i656Jr:ANi:s  Mixt.  Schol.  Dh>.  3  Having  re 
moved  one  feare..he  subjoynes  a  command  of  an  opposite 
fear.  1669  GAI.R  Crt.  Gentiles  I.  v.  27  To  the,se  wt  sub- 
joyned  the  ancient  Navigations  of  the  Phcnicians.  1683 
MOXON  Afcc/t,  E.rerc.,  Printing  i,  In  the  same  L!ook  there 
are  these  written  Notes  subjoyned.  1727  Col.  Rcc.  Pennsylv. 
III.  283  The  several  Persons  whose  names  are  subjoyned. 
1785  Cowi'ER  Let.  5  Jan.,  According  to  your  request  I  sub 
join  my  Epitaph  on  Dr.  Johnson.  1801  Alcd.  Jrnl.  V.  290 
\Ve  shall  subjoin,  verbatim,  an  outline  of  the  plan  of  such 
an  institution.  1815  Scribbltomania  248,  I  will,  .subjoin 
the  opinion  of  a  very  clever  departed  writer.  1835  THIRN- 
WALL  Greece  \\.  I.  187  He  subjoins,  as  a  reason,  the  com 
paratively  late  age  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  1846  J.  IUxi  ER 
Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  p.  lix,  \Ve  subjoin  from  a 
catalogue  a  list  of  prices.  1879  LUBBOCK  Addr.  Pol,  <$•  Educ. 
iii.  59,  I  subjoin  the  answers. 

D.  with  quoted  words  or  reported  statement  as 
obj.  ;  f  occas.  almost  =  REJOIN  v. 

1646  SIR.  T.  BKOWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  217  Bodin  explaining 
that  of  Seneca,  Septimus  guisque  anttus  xtati  sigiuim 
imprinrit)  subjoynes,  hoc  de  ittaribus  dictum  oportuit 
[etc.].  1665  MAXLEY  Cretins'  Low  C.  Wars  725  Subjoyn- 
ing  at  last,  that  they  were  and  would  be  safe  against  the 
punishments  of  that  cruel  Edict.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals 
i.  i.  20,  I  subjoyn'd,  I  do  not  wonder.  1784  tr.  Beckford's 
Vathek  154  'We  have  here  then,'  subjoined  Carat  his,  'a 
girl  both  01  courage  and  science.'  1853  C.  BRONTE  \~illettc 
xviii,  *She  does  several  things  very  well.'  (Flirtation 
amongst  the  number  subjoined  I,  in  thought.)  1862  GOUL- 
BURN  Pfrs.  Retig.  H.  i.  205  '  Work  out  your  own  salvation  ', 
writes  the  Apostle,  'with  fear  and  trembling  ';.  .but  then  he 
immediately  subjoins,  '  for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you.' 

2.  To  place  in  immediate  sequence  or  juxtaposi 
tion  ;  to  add  as  a  concomitant  or  related  element. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  371  They  [vowels]  may  be  both 
preposed  and  subjoyned  to  themselves  and  to  one  another. 
1701  NOKRIS  Ideal  World  i.  ii.  123,  I  have  subjoined  a 
minor  to  his  major.  1716  [see  sub'odoret  SUB-  8].  1751 
HARRIS  Hermes  n.  iv.  283  The  Accusative  is  that  Case, 
which  to  an  efficient  Nominative  and  a  Verb  of  Action 
subjoins  either  the  Effect  or  the  Passive  Subject.  1803  K. 
HALL  Sentiments  Pres.  Crisis  9  The  New  Testament  sub 
joins  to  the  duty  of  fearing  God,  that  of  honouring  the  king. 
1835  T.  MITCHELL  Acham.  Aristopk.  669  notet  A  single 
Ilacchius  appears  to  be  subjoined  to  six  anapttsts*  1856 
M.  C.  CLARKE  tr.  Berlioz*  Instrumentation  3  When  Monte- 
verde  attempted  to  subjoin  the  chord  of  the  seventh  on  the 
dominant  without  preparation. 

1  3.  In  occas.  transf.  uses  :  To  attach  in  a  sub 
ordinate  position;  to  lie  underneath  and  next  to; 
to  add  as  part  of  a  treatment.  Obs. 

1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  vin.  369  [Fez]  may  rather  second 
Grand  Caire,  than  subioyne  It  selfe  to  Constantinople.  1703 
T.  N.  City  9f  C.  Purch.  26  The..  last  Fillet,  which  subjoyns 
the  under  side  of  the  upper  Thorus.  1706  E.  WARD  II  'oodcn 
World  Diss.  (1708)  101  There's  no  bringing  him  to  his  true 
Temperament  again,  but  by  subjoining  the  Bilboes. 

f  4.  To  add  to,  strengthen,  reinforce;  to  subscribe 
to,  second  (an  opinion).  Obs.  1  vulgar. 

1810  Splendid  Follies  I.  158  (  Upon  my  word,  sir  '  replied 
Seraphina,  heartily  subjoining  his  laugh.  Ibid.  III.  65  I'm 
sorry  to  subjoin  your  opinion,.  .by  observing  that  gallantry 
is  too  often  the  only  characteristic  of  a  soldier,  ll-id.  i<;s 
Report  whispers  that  she  means  to  subjoin  her  income  with 
the  widow's  pittance. 

Hence  Subjoined  ^v#/.  a. 

i8ia  G.  CHALMERS  Dem.  Econ.  Gt.  Brit.  442  Let  well 
intentioned  men  mark  the  subjoined  detail  of  the  real 
value  of  the  imports,  and  exports  of  Ireland.  1857  MILLER 
Elettt.  Chettt.,  Org.  L  18  The  subjoined  precautions  are 
requisite.  1870  L'ESTKANGK  Life  of  Miss  Mitford  I.  v.  125 
A  mother's  resentment  at  anything  which  could  endanger 
her  daughter's  success  is  exhibited  in  the  subjoined  letter. 


1879  Encycl.  Brit.  X.  224/1  The  subjoined  table  gives  the 
results  of  temperature  observations  at  widely  separated 
localities. 

Subjoinder  (s^bdgorndai).  rare*,  [t.  Suu- 
JOi.v  after  rejoinder.]  A  remark  subjoined  to 
another. 

1831    LAMB   Klia  \\.   Ellistpniana,   '  I   was  hi.-  • 
'  And  you  have  the  presumption  to  decide  upon  the  t.otc  of 
the  town  ?  *  '  I  don't  know  that,  Sir,  but  I  will  never  >tund  to 
be  hissed,'  was  the  subjoindtr  of  young  Confidence. 

Subjngable   (szrbdg/Jgab'l),  a.    rare,     [f.  L. 
I   subjitgare  to  Sriui'tiATK  +  -ABLE.]     That  may  be 
subdued  or  brought  under  cultivation. 

1886  Science  VII.  232  An  abundance  of  good  readily  sub- 
ju.^able  land,  awaiting  the  .suttlcr. 

Subjllgal  (szjbdg/T-gal},  <?•  rare.  [ad.  late  L. 
siibjitgal-is,  f.  sith-  SUB-  I  +jttgum  yoke  :  see  -AL.] 

fl.  Under  a  'yoke*  or  dominion.    Obs. 

c  1485  Digt'y  Mysf.  d>82)  in.  7,  1  am  suvercn  of  al  sovcrcns 
subjugal  On-to  myn  empcre. 

f2.  Mus.  ?PIn-al.    Obs. 

1609  D.JWI.ANH  C>)-ni:h.  Micro!.  Sp  The  Sonc>  o(  Autliirii- 
ticall  Touts  must  1-t-  timtil  deepe,  of  the  suljiugall  Tones 
hiqb,  of  the  nt_-utrall,  meanly. 

3.  Accustomed  to  the  yoke:  of  a  beast  ol  Ki.rdcn. 

1896  1'^.  ]'.  Kvruis  A  nun.  Synii'.  Reel.  Archit.  274  I.o.  u  ith 
what  _  enormous  ears  This  subjugal  son  appears,  Most 
egregious  ass. 

4.  Anat.   [f.  SUB-  i  b  +  Juc.AL.]    Under  the  juj^al 

bone.  In  mud.  Diets. 

Su'bjugate,  pa.  pple.    and  sb.     [ad.    L.  sub- 
jit^at-its,  pa.  pple.  of  sith/Hgt-irc   'see  next  .] 
A.  pa.  pple.     Subjugated.    Obs.  or  arch. 
1432-50  tr.  ///-</.'«  (R.iIKi  1.  347  For  cause  the  peple  off 
Englonde  saycti  the  Gurmunde  to  Kane  subju 

gate  Irlurni".      1447    JIoKrNHAM    Scyniys  (.KD.vh.l  91    To  his 

empere  Manyacuntre  be  had  subjugate.  1530  PALSGI  .743/1 
For  al  their  hye  myi;de  they  be  nrw  subiiuriie.  1535 
STEWARTC?V«,  Scat.  I.  .14-  \'utu  the  KomanU  Mibjun.^at  [st,  ] 
to  be.  1596  LdiL>.  ///,  in.  ii.  lie-like,  you  then  de-  ; 
success,  And  think  your  Country  will  lie  .subjugate.  1611 
STEED  Thcat.  Gt.  Brit.  75/1  Till  it  was  firsl  inaiic  ^nl.-iu^att; 
to  the  Inuasion  of  the  1  lanes.  1616  R.  C.  Times  ll'hist/e 
3495  Mans  sence  captivd'e,  his  reason  submenu-.  1631  T. 
POWELL  Tom  of  All  Trades  (ifyb)  147  The  Lord  M;uur..to 
whose  commandement  they  be  immediately  subjugate.  1901 
Westm.  Gas.  18  Jan.  2/1  The  spirit  of  revolt  not  subjugate 
but  gone  underground. 

f  B.  sb.  A  subject  Obs. 

'773  J-  Kn.ss/-v,i.-'r/(/1/V  1.7  ii  (MS.)  The  dupe..  The  servile 
subjucate  of  S.  a.  in  ! 

Subjugate  s^bdytf^t),  v.  [f.  L.  siibjnga/-) 
pa.  ]>pl.  stem  of  subjugaret  f.  sub-  Suit-  i  »  + 
jttgttm  yoke.  (Cf.  SUB.IUGK.)] 

1.  /rans.  To  bring  under  the  yoke  or  into  sub 
jection  ;  to   reduce  to    the   condition   of  a  subject 
country  or  people. 

1432-50  tT.Jiigifcn  (Rolls)  II.  37  That  ylcofWi^lite,  whom 
Vespasian  sendc  fi  oni  Claudius  did  subjugate.  1530  PALSGR. 
742/1,  I  subjugat,  I  bring  under  yoke  or  obeysaunce.  1654 
COKAINE  Dieuica  iv.  283  Ar.sinoe  won,  all  is  won,  and  the 
kingdome  subjugated.  1718  PKIOK  Solomon  n.  1840  fav'rite 
Virgin,  that  hast  warm'd  the  Breast,  Whose  sov'reign 
Dictates  subjugate  the  East  !  1845  I~-ncy>.  I.  Mctrrf.  II.  736/1 
The  special  commissions  given  to  the  children  of  Israel  to 
subjugate  the  land  of  Canaan.  1853  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  I. 
l.  ii.  74  They  neither  subjugated  the  inhabitants  of  their 
new  country.  .nor  were  subjugated  by  them.  1865  H. 
PHILLIPS  Amtr.  PapcrCurr.  II.  96  The  English,  .avowed 
their  intention  of  making  America  a  desert  if  they  could  not 
subjugate  it. 

absoi.  1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Christ,  ix.  vii.  (1864)  V.  361 
This  inauspicious  attempt  to  subjugate  rather  than  win. 

2.  transf.   and  Jig.    To    bring  into    bondage   or 
under   complete  control  ;  to  make  subservient  or 
submissive. 

1589  ['•  NASHE]  Almond  for  Farrat  10  Hewil  necdeshaue 
subjects,  before  he  can  subjugate  his  affections.  1606  G. 
W[OOL>COCKE]  Hist.  Imtine  xxxvi.  114  There  wns  no 
soueraigne  of  Macedon  able  to  subiugatc  their  fealty  by  his 
dominion.  1611  UEAI  M  &  FL.  Fcvr  Plays,  Tri.  Hen.  i, 
His  soul  hath  subjugated  Mariius  sn;l.  1667  liovi.K  Orit;. 
Formes  fy  Qnal.  (ed.  2)  298  To  evince  that  the  same  Ingre 
dient  for  instance,  of  Sulphur,  is  not  as  much  subjugated  by 
the  Form  of  the  intire  Body,  as  that  of  the  purgative  portion 
of  Rhubarb,  by  the  Form  of  that  Drugg.  1791  BOSWELL 
Johnson  (1816)  I.  394  Nor  can  history  or  poetry  exhibit  more 
than  pleasure  triumphing  over  virtue,  or  virtue  subjugating 
pleasure.  1841  D'IsRAi  r.i  Amen.  Lit,  (1867)  650  Aristotle 
.  .had  subjugated  the  minds  of  generation  after  gent-ration. 
1863  GKO.  ELIOT  Romola  xxiii,  His  love  and  hi>  haired 
were  of  that  passionate  fervour  which  subjugates  all  the  rest 
of  the  being.  1870  YEATS  Nat.  Hist.  Contnt,  99  The  camel, 
an  animal  so  early  subjugated  to  the  use  of  man.  1884  F. 
TEMPLE  Rclat.  Rclig.  <y  Set.  iv.  (1885)  118  Many  species  of 
animals  perish  as  man  fills  and  subjugates  the  globe. 

1  3.   To  place  as  if  under  a  yoke.  Obs.  rare. 

1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Lc  Wane's  Trav.  190  This  Prince  hath 
a  high  veneration  from  hb  people,  who  subjugate  their 
shoulders  for  his  support  [yu'i/s  le  portent  svr  fours  csfaults.] 

Hence  Su'bjugated,  Sirbjugating/y>/.  adjs. 

1656  EARL  MONM.  to.BofcalintsAd-vts.fr.  P  amass.  \.  xxi. 
(1674)  aa  [They]  took  publick  revenge  for  subjugated  liberty. 
Ibid.  \\.  Ixxx.  232  The  subjugated  people  may  in  time 
of  Peace  recover.  1783  Miss  Hi  RNEV  Cecilia  vm.  v,  That 
noble  and  manly  labour,  which..  disentangles  them  from 
such  subjugating  snares.  187*  YEATS  Growth  Comm.  34  The 
revenue  was  derived  from  tribute  paid  by  subjugated  races. 

Subjugation  (svbd^uge^n).  [ad.  late  L. 
subjugatio,  -otitm,  n.  of  action  f.  subjugdre  to 
SUBJUGATE.  Cf.  F.  subjugation^ 

1.  The  action  of  subjugating  or  condition  of  being 
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SUB-LEASE. 


subjugated  ;  the  bringing  of  a  country  or  nation 
under  the  yoke  of  a  conquering  power. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  a  1676  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  11.  iv.  160 
This  was  the  condition  of  Greece  the  Learned  Part  of  the 
World  after  their  subjugation  by  the  Turks.  axSo6  HORS- 
LEY  Serm,  viii.  (1812)  I.  143  The  subjugation  of  nations,  by 
the  prosecution  of  this  war.  1823  SCOTT  Talistn.  vii,  The 
English  fighting  for  the  subjugation  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Scottish,  .for  the  defence  of  their  independence.  1883 
H.  WAGE  Gospel  fy  Witn,  iv.  74  The  craving  of  the  Jews  for 
their  temporal  deliverance  from  subjugation  to  a  heathen 
power.  1910  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  n)  VI.  965/1  'There  is  sub 
jugation  ',  says  Rivier.  .,  '  when  a  war  is  terminated  by  the 
complete  defeat  of  one  of  the  belligerents,  so  that  all  his 
territory  is  taken,  .and  he  ceases,  .to  exist  as  a  state.' 

2.  transf.  and  Jig.  Intellectual  or  moral  subjec 
tion  ;  reduction  to  a  state  of  subserviency  or  sub 
mission;  occas.  the  action  of  subduing  (the  soil). 

1785  PALEY  Mar.  Philos.  vi.  ii.  406  The  almost  universal 
subjugation  of  strength  to  weakness.  1849  RUSKIN  Seven 
Lamps  vii.  §  2.  184  Obedience  is,  indeed,  founded  on  a 
kind  of  freedom,  else  it  would  become  mere  subjugation. 
1856  KANE  Arctic  Expl.  II.  App.  305  The.  .exertions  of 
Df-  J.  J.  Hayes..  kept  the  scurvy  in  complete  subjugation. 
1858  B.  TAYLOR  Xorthem  Trav.  307  The  subjugation  of 
virgin  soil..  is  a  serious  work.  1871  MORLF.Y  Carlyle  in 
Crit.  Misc.  224  The  essence  of  morality  is  the  subjugation 
of  nature  in  obedience  to  social  needs. 


. 

Subjugator  (Sfrbdstfgftax).  [ad.  late  L.  sub 
jugator,  a^ent-n.  f.  subjugdre  to  SUBJUGATE.]  One 
who  subjugates  ;  a  subduer,  conqueror. 

a  1834  COLERIDGE  (Wore.).  1858  GLADSTONE  Homer  I. 
452  ^ne  subjugators  of  some  race  in  prior  occupancy  of  the 
soil.  1875  POSTK  Gains  i.  (ed.  2)  62  Paulus  Aemilius,  the 
subjugator  of  Epirus. 

t  SubjU'ge,  v.  Obs.  Also  5  -iugue.  [ad.  F. 
subjuguer  or  L.  subjugdre  to  SUBJUGATE.]  trans. 
To  subjugate.  Also  Subju'ging  vbl.  sb. 

1471  CAXTON  /?#c»yf//(Sommer)  367  They  late  yow  wete 
that  they  haue  good  right  tosubiugue  yow.  1474  —  Chesse 
ill.  v.  (1883)  124  A  knyghtof  rome..that  had  newly  conqnerid 
and  subiuged  the  yle  of  Corsika.  1592  WYRLEY  Arnwrie 
26  Such  people  by  plains  feate  of  Armes  subjuged.  1660 
A.  SADLER  Subj.  Joy  29  Except  thou..make  Us  bow,  And 
yield  our  Necks,  to  thy  Subjuging  too. 

Subjunction  (stfbd^-rjkpm).  Now  rare.  [ad. 
late  L.  subjunctio,  -onem,  n.  of  action  f.  subjungZre 
to  SUBJOIN.]  The  action  of  subjoining  a  state 
ment,  etc.  ;  the  condition  of  being  subjoined, 
annexed,  or  closely  attached. 

1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  iii.  18.  1591  Paul  could  not 
speake  of  this  mercie  without  the  subjunction  of  glorie. 
"733  J-  CLAKKE  Gram.  Lat.  Tongue  155  In  Dependence 
upon,  or  in  Subjunction  to  some  other  Verb.  1783  ULAIR 
Lect.  y\.  I.  218  The  subjunction  of  Dolabella's  character  is 
foreign  to  the  main  object.  1869  WKS^ELY  Diet.  Engl.  fy 
Germ,  it.  Bcifiignng  addition,  subjunction. 

Subjunctive  (s^bd.^z?-nktiv),  a.  and  sb.     [ad. 
L.  subfunctiv-us,  f.  subjunct-,  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  sub- 
junglre  to  SUBJOIN.      Cf.  F.  subjonctif^  It.  sub- 
iuntivo,  Sp.  subjuntivo  ;  also  It.  soggiuntivo!\ 
A.   adj. 

1.   Gram.  That  is  subjoined  or  dependent. 

L.  sutyunctiyns  is  a  translation  of  Gr.  VTOTUKTIATO?,  which 
as  a  grammatical  term  was  used  variously  with  the  meaning 
'subjoined'  :  see  below. 

fa.  Subjunctive  article  (Gr.apOpov  vnoraKTtKov}  , 
the  relative  os-  77  o,  as  opposed  to  the  *  prepositive 
article  *  o  f)  TO  ;  hence  subjunctive  pronoun  ,  adverb 
=  relative  pronoun,  adverb.  Subjunctive  vowel 
(L.  "vocalis  SUbjunetivO)  Gr.  fytavriev  VITOTO.K'TIKOV}, 
the  second  vowel  of  a  diphthong.  Subjunctive 
proposition^  a  subordinate  clause.  Obs. 

1583  subjunctive  article  [see  PREPOSITIVE].  1603  HOLLAND 
Plutarch's  Mor.  1355  This  particle  or  Conjunction  Et,  that 
is  to  say,  If,  and..  what  Subjunctive  proposition  soever 
following  after  it.  1700  A.  LANE  Key  Art  Lett.  (1705!  10 
E  Subjunctive  is  written  at  the  end  of  a  word,  aftera  single 
Consonant  to  make  the  single  Vowel  before  it  long.  1751 
HARRIS  Hermes  \.  v.  (1765)  79  We  may  with  just  reason.. 
call  this  Pronoun  the  Subjunctive,  because  it  cannot  .  .  intro 
duce  an  original  Sentence.  1818  STODDART  in  Encycl. 
Metrrf,  (1845)  1.  43/1  The  principal  subjunctive  pronouns  in 
English  are  who  and  which,  and  sometimes  that.  1824 
L.  MURRAY  Engl.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  195  When  we  read  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  we  perceive,  that  this  subjunctive 
pronoun,  as  it  may  be  called,  occurs  but  seldom. 

b.  Designating  a  mood  (L.  modus  subjunctivus^ 
Gr.  viroTaKTtttf)  ryvJUOtt)  the  forms  of  which  are 
employed  to  denote  an  action  or  a  state  as  con 
ceived  <^and  not  as  a  fact)  and  therefore  used  to 
express  a  wish,  command,  exhortation,  or  a  con 
tingent,  hypothetical,  or  prospective  event.  (The 
mood  is  used  in  both  principal  and  subordinate 
clauses  ;  cf.,  however,  CONJUNCTIVE  a.  3  c.)  Also, 
belonging  to  this  mood,  e.g.  subjunctive  present 
or  present  subjunctive. 

So  named  because  it  was  regarded  as  specially  appropriate 
to  'subjoined'  or  subordinate  clauses. 

1530  PALSGR.  84  Thesubj  unctive  mode  whiche  they  ever  use 
folowyng  an  other  verbe,  and  addyng  this  worde  que  before 
hym.  1612  BRINSLKY  Posing  Pts.  (1669)  31  Why  isit  called 
the  Subjunctive  ^Mood?  A.  Because  it  dependeth  upon 
some  other  Verb  in  the  same  sentence,  either  going  before, 
or  coming  after  it.  1669  MILTON  Acced.  Gram.  17  There 
be  four  Moods,  which  express  the  manner  of  doing  ;  the 
Indicative,  the  Imperative,  the  Potential  or  Subjunctive, 
and  the  Infinitive.  1751  HARRIS  Hermes  i.  viii.  (1765)  143 
This  Mode,  as  often  as  it  is  in  this  manner  subjoined,  is 


called  by  Grammarians  not  the  Potential,  but  the  Sub 
junctive.  1839  T.  MITCHELL  Frogs  Aristopk,  589  note, 
Examples  of  a  subjunctive  interrogative  in  the  present  tense 
..are  not  wanting  in  the  Greek  writings.  1853  MAX  MULLER 
Chips  11880)  I.  iii.  79  No  subjunctive  mood  existed  in  the 
common  Sanskrit.  1861  PALEY  sEschylus  ed.  2)  Pcrs.^im 
To  combine  an  aorist  subjunctive  with  a  future  indicative. 
C.  Characteristic  of  what  is  expressed  by  the 
subjunctive  mood  j  contingent,  hypothetical. 

1837  G.  PHILLIPS  Syriac  Gram,  in  The  tenses,  .in  many 
cases  express  a  potential,  subjunctive,  or  hypothetical  sense. 
1866  R.  CHAMBERS  Ess.  Ser.  n.  214  One  of  the  subjunctive 
heroes  of  literature  and  science.  1893  Hansard's  Pftrl, 
Debates  Ser.  HI.  VIII.  1589  To  make  a  subjunctive  or  con- 
tingent  apology. 

1 2.  In  general  sense :  Additional  to.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams  \.  87  A  few  things  more, 
subjunctive  to  the  former,  were  thought  meet  to  be  Castiga* 
ted  in  Preachers  at  that  time. 

f3.  (See  quot.)  Obs.  rarr~°. 

>  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Subjunctive^  that  under-sets,  or 
joyns  underneath. 

B.  sb.  Gram, 

1.  The  subjunctive  mood  ;  a  form  of  a  verb  belong 
ing  to  the  subjunctive  mood. 

1622  J.  W.  tr.  OndMs  Sp.  Gram.  4  Coger .  .maketh  in  the 
Optatiue  and  Subiunctiue  C6ja.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v. 
Alcod,  Men  might  have  invented  a  particular  Inflection... 
But  they  han't  done  it;  and  in  lieu  thereof,  make  use  of 
the  Subjunctive,  1835  T.  MITCHELL  Acharn.  Aristopk, 
253  nofel  The  subjunctive  thus  used  without  ac  has  an  in 
terrogative  and  future  signification.  1860  G.  P.  MARSH 
Lect.  Engl.  Lang.  xiv.  317  The  subjunctive  is  evidently 
passing  out  of  use,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  will  soon  become  obsolete  altogether.  1875  POSTE  Gains 
I.  fed.  2)  36  The  edicts  and  interdicts  of  the  praetor  are 
couched  in  the  subjunctive  (Exhibeas,  Restituas,  &C.),  a 
milder  form  of  imperative. 

f  2.  A  relative.  Obs.  rare. 

:8i8  STODDAHT  in  Encycl.  Metrpp.  (1845)  I.  83/2  WJiere^ 
whence,  and  it-hither,  .serve  indifferently  for  interrogatives 
and  subjunctives. 

Hence  Subju'nctively  adv.t  in  the  subjunctive 
mood,  as  a  subjunctive. 

1651  HOBBKS  Leviathan  i.  vi.  29  Deliberation  js  expressed 
Subjunctively  ;  which  is  a  speech  proper  to  signifie  supposi 
tions.  1871  Public  School  Lat.  Gram.  §  67.  167  Examples  of 
the  Conjunctive  Mood  used  Subjunctively  accidit  ut 
fiegrotent. 

Su'bki  ngdom.  [Sus-  7  b.]  One  of  the  pri 
mary  groups  into  which  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  are  divided. 

1825  W.  S.  MACLEAY  Annulosa  Javan.  5  If  we.. descend 
from  the  consideration  of  the  kingdom  Anhnnlia  to  the 
department  or  sub-kingdom  Annulosa.  1851  CARPENTER 
Man.  Phys.  (ed.  2)  131  These  Red  Corpuscles  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  exist  in  the  blood  of  Invertebrated  animals, 
and  their  proportion  in  the  blood  of  Vertebrata  varies 
considerably  in  the  several  groups  of  that  sub-kingdom. 
1870  H.  A.  NICHOLSON  Alan,  Zool.  (1875)  16  The  six  types 
or  plans  of  structure,  upon  one  or  other  of  which  all  known 
animals  have  been  constructed,  are  technically  called  '  sub- 
kingdoms  ',  and  are  known  by  the  names  Protozoa,  Ccelen- 
terata,  Annuloida,  Annulosa,  Mollusca,  and  Vertebrata. 
1877  DAWSON  Orig.  World  x.  213  The  three  Cuvierian  sub- 
kingdoms  of  the  Radiata,  Articulata,  and  Mollusca.  1900 
B.  D.  JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot.^  Terms,  Subkingdom,  the  main 
division  of  a  kingdom,  a  primary  botanic  division,  as  Phane 
rogams  and  Cryptogams. 

t  Sublabe.  Obs.  rare~l.  [ad.  L.  sublabiutn 
(recorded  only  as  a  plant-name),  f.  sub-  SUB-  3  + 
labium  lip.]  The  underlip. 

1577  GRANGE  Golden  Aphrod.  E  iv,  Mundifiyng  their 
beardes,  cristalling  their  teeth,  correcting  their  haires,  cut 
ting  their  sublabes. 

Sublapsarian  (scblsepseVrian),  sb.  and  a. 
Theol.  [f.  mod.L.  sublapsarius,  f.  sub-  SUB-  17 
+  lapsus  fall,  LAPSE  :  see  -IAN.  Cf.  F.  siiblapsaire.] 

A.  sb.  =  INFRALAPSARIAN  A,  q.  v. 

1656  JER.  TAYLOR  Deus  Justificatits  33  The  Sublapsa- 
rians  say,  That  God  made  it  by  his  decree  necessary,  that 
all  wee  who  were  born  of  Adam  should  be  born  guilty  of 
Originall  Sin.  a  1660  HAMMOND  Hell  Torm.  (1665)  67  They 
which  deny  all  irrespective  decree  of  Reprobation  or  Przete. 
rition  against  Supralapsarians  and  Sublapsarians.  1765 
MACLAINE  tr.  Mosheims  Eccl.  Hist.  Cent.  xvn.  n.  ii.  §  12 
The  Reformed  church  was  immediately  divided  into  Uni- 
versalists,  Semi-universalists,  Supralapsarians,  and  Sub- 
lapsarians.  1851  R.  S.  HAWKER  in  Life  $•  Lett.  (1905)  ay 
His  little  girl  is  a  Sub-lapsarian.  1894  SIMKINSON  Laud  i. 
13  The  Puritan  chiefs,  divided  into  two  hostile  camps  of 
sublapsarians  and  Supralapsarians,  argued  interminably  the 
question^  whether  the  Divine  decrees  of  rigid  election  or 
reprobation  dated  from  before  or  after  the  fall  of  Adam. 

B.  adj.   =  INFRALAPSABIAN  B. 

a  1660  HAMMOND  Pact/.  Disc.  14  The  Decree  of  Reproba 
tion  according  to  the  Sublapsarian  Doctrine,  being  nothing 
else  but  a  meer  preterition  or  non-election  of  some  persons 
whom  God  left,  as  he  found.  (11751  DODDRIDGE  Z«/.  (176^) 
460  The  Supralapsarian  and  Sublapsarian  schemes  agree  in 
asserting  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  but  with  this  differ 
ence.  ,.1765  MACLAINE  tr.  Mosheim's  Eccl.  Hist.  Cent  xvn. 
n.  n.  ii.  §  10  The  Sublapsarian  doctors.  1885  Encycl.  Brit. 
XIX.  671/1  The  canons  of  Dort.. are  favourable  to  the  sub- 
lapsarian  view. 

Hence  Sublapsa'rianism,  the  doctrine  of  the 
snblapsarians.  So  f  Subla'psary  a.  =  SUBLAP- 
SAUIAN  B. 

17*8  CHAMBERS  Cyc?.,  Sublafsaryt  in  Theology ;  or  Infra- 
lapsary ;  a  Term  applied  to  such  as  hold,  that  God  having 
foreseen  the  Fall  of  Adam,  and  in  consequence  thereof,  the 
Loss  of  Mankind ;  resolved  to  give  a  Grace  sufficient  to 
Salvation  to  some,  and  to  refuse  it  to  others.  1865  1'all 


MallGaz.  20 Oct.  ii  Predestinarianism,  Supra-Iapsarjamsm, 
Sublapsarianism.  with  all  their  \aripus  minor  variations. 
1875  SPURGRON  Lect.  Stud.  Ser.  i.  78  The  great  problems  of 
sublapsarianism  and  supralapsarianism. 

t  Subla'te,  pa.pple.  Obs.  rarf~l.  [ad.  L.  sub- 
Idt-us  (see  next).]  Removed. 

1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  249  Then  All  arise,  the  Tables 
are  sublate. 

Sublate  (s»bl^-t),  v.  [f.  L.  sublat-,  f.  sttb~ 
SUB-  25  +  lot-  (for  *tlat-\  pa.  ppl.  stem  Qitolltre  to 
take  away.] 

•\  1.  trans.  To  remove,  take  away.  Obs. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI '/,  i  b,  The  aucthores  of  y* 
mischiefe  [were]  sublated  and  plucked  awaye,  1601  B.  JON- 
SON  Ev.  Ulan  in  H unt,  (Qo.  i)  n.  iii,  This  brasse  varnish  being 
washt  off,  and  three  or  foure  other  tricks  sublated.  1657 
HAWKE  Killing  is  M,  46  Tiberius,  .was  sublated  by  poison. 

2.  Logic.  To  deny,  contradict,  disaffirm  :  opposed 
to  POSIT  2. 

1838  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Logic  xvii.  (1866)  I.  331  When  of 
two  opposite  predicates  the  one  is  posited  or  affirmed,  the 
other  is  sublated  or  denied.  1864  BOWEN  Logic  vi.  16^  As 
both  cannot  be  false,  if  I  sublate  one,  the  other  is  posited. 
1867  ATWATER  Logic  iBo  Whether,  in  the  Subsumption,the 
Disjunct  Members  are  properly  sublated. 

3.  Hegelian  Philos.  (rendering  G.  aufheben^  used 
by  Hegel  as   having    the    opposite   meanings  of 
'  destroy  '  and  '  preserve  ')  :  see  quots.  1865. 

1865  J.  H.  STIRLING  Secret  of  Hegel  I.  354  Nothing  passes 
over  into  Being,  but  Being  equally  sublates  itself,  is  a 
passing  over  into  Nothing,  Ceasing- to-be.  They  sublate 
not  themselves  mutually,  not  the  one  the  other  externally; 
but  each  sublates  itself  in  itself,  and  is  in  its  own  self  the 
contrary  of  itself.  Ibid.  357  A  thing  is  sublated,  resolved, 
only  so  far  as  it  has  gone  into  unity  with  its  opposite.  1868 
—  tr.  Schweglers  Hist.  Philos.  401  The  speculative  of 
Hegel  is  also  clear ;  it  is  what  explanatorily  sublates  all 
things  into  the  unity  of  God  ;  or,  in  general,  that  is  specu 
lative,  that  sublates  a  many  into  one  (or  vice  versa).  A 
speculative  philosophy,  consequently,  must  be  a  chain  of 
mutually  sublating  counterparts.  1877  K.  CAIRO  Philos.  Kant 
H.  x.  427  The  material  world  exists  only  in  so  far  as  it  goes 
into  itself,  or  sublates  its  own  self-externality.  1910  J.  ORR 
in  Expositor  Apr.  367  High  metaphysical  theories,  like 
Hegel  s,  which  make  sin.. a  moment  of  'negation  '  to  be 
afterwards  sublated  in  a  higher  unity. 

Subla'ted,  ppL  a.  [f.  L.  sublatus  (see  prec.) 
+  -EDI.] 

f  1.  Exalted,  excited.  Obs. 

1647  LILLY  Chr.  Astral,  xliv.  277  Their  disease  shall  pro 
ceed  from.. high  and  sublated  Pulses,  keeping  no  order. 

2.  Hegelian  Philos.  (See  SUBLATE  v.  3.) 

1868  J.  H.  STIRLING  tr.  Schivegler's  Hist.  Philos.  264  The 
non-ego  has  position  only  in  the  ego,  in  consciousness  :  the 
ego,  consequently,  is  not  sublated  oy  the  non-ego;  after  all 
the  sublated  ego  is  not  sublated. 

Sublateral  (s»blas-teral\  a.  [f.  SUB-  ii  + 
L.  /afust  later-  side  +  -AL.]  Almost  lateral ;  situated 
near  the  side. 

1823  J.  PARKINSON  Outl.  Oryctol.  188  The  beaks  sublateral, 
lying  on  the  shorter  side.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  318 
Radicle  basal  or  sublateral.  1873  DARWIN  Insectw.  PI.  x. 
251  There  are  tentacles  on  the  disc. .near  the  extremities 
of  the  sublateral  bundles. 

Sublatiou  (sobl^'Jan).  [ad.  L.  sublatio, 
-onem,  n.  of  action  f.  sublat-  (see  SUBLATE  ».).] 

•f"  1.  The  middle  part  of  a  liquid  that  has  thrown 
its  sediment.  Obs. 

1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helth  (1541)  88  b,  If  lyke  thynges  be 
sene  in  the  myddell  of  the  urynall,  they  be  called  sublations. 
1590  BARROUGH  Meth.  Phisick  iv.  vii.  (1596)  233  Their  vrine 
hath  by  and  by  a  white  cloude,  or  a  laudable  sublation  in 
the  middes. 

2.  The  act  of  taking  away,  removal. 

1626  J.  YATES  Ibis  ad  Cxsaretn  \.  18  The  subversion  of 
Sauls  Kingdome,  dispersion  of  the  lewes,  rejection  of  the 
guests,  sublation  of  the  talents,  a  1656  BP.  HALL  Rent. 
IVks.  (1660)  188  He  could  not  be  forsaken  by  a  sublation  of 
union.  1913  DORLAND  Med.  Diet.,  Sublation,  theremovai; 
detachment,  or  displacement  of  a  part. 

b.  Logic.   (See  SUBLATE  v.  2.) 

1864  BOWEN  Logic  vii.  219  Only  by  the  non-existence,  or 
sublation,  of  all  the  others. 

c.  Hegelian  Philos.  (See  SUBLATE  v.  3.) 

1865  J.  H.  STIRLING  Secret  of  Hegel  I.  356  Aufhebenund 
das  Aufgehobene  (das  Ideelle),  sublation  and  what  is  sub 
lated  (and  so  only  ideellement,  not  reellement  is),  this  is., 
a  ground-form  which  repeats  itself  everywhere  and  always, 
the  sense  of  which  is  to  be  exactly  apprehended  and  particu 
larly  distinguished  from  Nothing. 

t  3.  A  lifting  up,  elevation.   Obs. 

1653  R.  G.  tr.  Bacon's  Hist.  Winds  382  Let  us  enquire 
whether  there  be  any  such  sublation  or  raising  made  by  con 
sent,  or  Magnetick  power.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Subla 
tion,  a  lifting  up. 

Subla'tive,  a.  [ad.  L.  *sublativus,  f.  sublat- : 
see  SUBLATE  #.]  Annulling,  negativing. 

1751  HARRIS  Hermes  n.  ii.  253  note,  The  conjunction  ^ 
being  avatperneb?,  or  sublative. 

Su'b-lease,  sb.  [f.  SUB-  9  (e).]  A  lease  granted 
by  one  who  is  a  lessee  or  tenant,  an  underlease. 

1836  BELL  Comm.  Laws  Scot.  (ed.  5)  I.  67  In  assigning  a 
sublease,  intimation  to  the  principal  tenant  is  not  sufficient. 
1838  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.  582  Both  the  sublease  and 
assignation  are  completed  by  possession.  1913  Times  7  Aug. 


1818-43  TYTLER  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  I.  174  In  giving  leases  of 
houses,  .he  prohibited  his  tenants  and  vassals  from  subleas 
ing  them  to  any  except  Englishmen.  1885  Law  Times 
LXXIX.  233/1  A  builder  erects  a  row  of  cottages  on  the 


SUB-LET. 

land  subleased  to  him.  1898  TOBIAS  Freed,  but  not  Free  39 
All  the  convicts  whom  he  does  not  work  himself  are  sub-leased 
by  him  to  other  employers,  who  may  desire  cheap  labour. 

So  Sub-lessee-,  one  who  holds  or  receives  a  sub 
lease  ;  Sub-le  ssor,  one  who  grants  a  sub-lease. 

1882  OGU.VIE,  Sufi-iessee,  1884  Law  Times  g  Feb.  259/1 
To  indemnify  the  sublessor  against  breaches  of  all  covenants 
in  the  head-lease. 

Su'b-let,  sb.     [f.  next.]     A  sub-lease. 

1906  Daily  Chron.  14  Sept.  4/5  The  extensive  shooting 
near  Kingume,.  .which  Lord  LUford  has  on  a  sub-let.  1906 
A.  B.  TODD  Pott.  Ir'ks.,  Autobii^r.  iv.  36  My  father  had 
taken  the  place  in  sub-let  from  the  late  Mr.  John  Campbell. 

Sub-le't,  v.  [f.  SUB- 9(0)  +  LETZJ.1]  trans.  To 
let  (property,  a  tenement)  to  a  subtenant ;  to  lease 
out  (work,  etc.)  under  a  subcontract ;  to  underlet, 
sublease. 

1766  SMOLLETT  TVar'. xxxix. II. 223  Mylandlord.  .declared 
I  should  not  be  permitted  to  sub-let  them  to  any  oiber 
person.  1791  NKWTE  Tour  Eng.  <y  Scot.  124  The  Chieftain 
.  .lets  the  land,  .to  renters ;  who  sub-let  it,  again,  in  small 
parcels  from  year  to  year,  to  the  lower  class  of  the  people. 
z86o  A II  Year  Round  No.  68.  427  This  man  employs  the 
needlewomen,  or  perhaps  sublets  part  of  his  contract  to 
others  who  employ  them.  1865  Q.  Rev.  July  31  Poulterers 
of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  rent  ground,  subletting  the 
shooting,  and  furnishing  the  shops  with  the  produce.  1871 
AMY  DUTTON  Streets  ty  Lanes  i.  1 1  That  house  was  occu 
pied  by  a  couple  named  Cripps,  hard,  griping  people,  who 
sublet  most  of  the  rooms.  1890  Century  Mag.  June  221/1 
He's  let  and  sublet,  and  every  man  has  to  make  something 
out  of  him  [the  convict]  each  time. 

absol.  1872-4  JKFFERIES  Toilers  of  Field  (1892)  242  He 
sub-lets,  or  takes  lodgers,  and  sometimes  these  sub-let. 

Hence  Snble'ttable  a.t  Sable  tter,  Sub 
letting  vbl.  sb. 

1869  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  i  Sept.  3  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  sale 
able  and  devisable.  Is  it  not  also  to  be  "subletable?  1861 
MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  II.  230  The  *sub-lettors  declaring 
..that  the  rents  were  raised  to  them.  1812  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR 
Syst.  Hitsb.  Scot.  II.  108  The  ^subletting  of  land.  1826 
BELL  Comm.  Laws  Scot.  (ed.  5)  I.  77  The  right,  .of  sublet 
ting.  1854  McCuLLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  1.537  The.  legis 
lature  passed  the  Subletting  Act,  by  which  the  underletting 
of  farms  was  prohibited  without  the  landlord's  consent  in 
writing.  1888  Times  (weekly  ed.)  n  May  15/2  He  had 
known  three  or  foursublettings  before  the  work  reached  the 
workman. 

t  Subleva'minous,  a.  Obs.  [f.L.  *subtevd- 
min-t-amcn^i.  sublevare  (see  SUBLEVE).]  Support 
ing,  sustaining. 

1661  FELTHAM  Resolves  \\.  ii.  177  God.  .by  his  upholding 
and  suh-levaminous  Providence,  .governs  all. 

t  Strblevate,  pa.  pple.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  sub- 
levatus,  pa.  pple,  of  subtevdre  (see  SUBLEVE).] 
Raised,  exalted. 

1533  FITZHERB.  Husb.  (1525)  60  His  hart.. alway  subleuate 
&  lyue  vp  to  god  in  heuen. 

t  Su'blevate,  V.  Obs.  [f.  L.  sublevat-,  pa. 
ppl.  stem  of  sublevare  see  next).] 

1.  trans.  To  raise,  lift  up,  elevate. 

1597  A.  M.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  15  b/2  The  grounde- 
drawer,  to  subleuate  out  of  the  hoale,  the  Trepanede  bone. 
1613  JACKSON  Creed  IL  343  Whether  God.. cannot,  .by. . 
subleuating  their  dull  capacitie  by  facilitie  and  plentie  of 
externall  meanes,  repaire  whatsoeuer  the  iniuries  of  time. 
1656  ULOUNT  Glossogr.,  Suble^-ate^  to  lift  or  hold  up ;  Also 
to  help,  aid,  ease,  lighten  or  lessen.  1657  Physical  Diet. , 
Sul'levatedt  carried  upward,  as  the  vapors  and  spirits  in 
distilation,  or  the  dew  when  the  sun  riseth, 

2.  To  sublimate. 

1657  TO.MLINSON  Kenou's  Disp.  oo  Which  serves  for  dis 
tilling  those  things  which  are  easily  sublevated. 

t  Subleva'tion.  Obs.  [f.  L.  sublevatio,  -fatern, 
n.  of  action  f.  sublevare  (see  next).] 

1.  The  action  of  raising  or  lifting ;  elevation ; 
also,  a  particular  point  of  elevation  or  height. 

1556  in  Robinson  Morefs  Utopia  Svb,  The  iust  latitude 
thcruf,  that  is  to  say,  ..  the  subleuation  or  height  of  the 
pole  in  that  region.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Snblevation,  a  lifting 
up  ;  also  a  helping,  or  easing.  1708  KEILL  Anim.  Secret. 
179  The  Remainder  doubled  gives  186  the  Sublevation  of 
the  Weight  Z. 

2.  A  rising,  revolt. 

1613-18  DANIEL  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  (1626)  32  Nothing  could 
be  done.. but  by  a  generall  subleuation  of  the  people. 
1650  HOWELL  (.lirafft's  Rev.  Naples  i.  9  Although  the 
Nobility  was  then  joyn'd  with  the  people,  that  Sublevation 
was  not  very  hurtfull.  1699  THMI-LK  Hist.  Eng.  211  The 
.  .Insurrections  of  the  Nobles  in  England . .  were  not  followed 
by  any  general  Commotion  or  Sublevation  of  the  People. 

t  Subleve,  v.  Obs.  rare-*,  [ad.  L.  sublcuare, 
f.  sub-  SUB-  25  +  levare  to  raise,  lift,  f.  levis  light.] 
trans.  To  succour. 

1542  St.  Papers  Hen.  I'llf,  IX.  188  note,  He  hath  chef 
hope  to  be  sublevid  of  somme  smal  reward  by  Your  regal 
Mageste. 

Su  b-lieute'naut.  [SUB-  6.  Cf.  F.  sous- 
lieutenant^\ 

\.  An  army  officer  ranking  next  to  a  lieutenant ; 
formerly,  an  officer  in  certain  regiments  of  the 
British  Army,  corresponding  to  the  ensign  in  others. 

1701-11  Milit.  4-  Sea  Diet.  (cd.  4}  i.  Sub- brigadier >  Sub* 
Lieutenant^  and  the  like,  are  Under-Officers  appointed  for 
the  Ease  of  those  over  them  of  the  same  Denomination. 
Sub- Lieutenants  of  Foot  take  their  Post  at  the  Head  of  the 
Pikes.  1730  BAILEY  (folio),  Sttb-liftttenant.&n  Officer  in 
Regiments  of  Fusileers,  where  there  are  no  Ensiens.  1736 
Mutt.  Hist.  Pr.  Eugene  \  Martt>.\.  in  A  Sub-Lieutenant 
of  the  Grenadiers  of  Geschwind.  1837  CARLYLK  Fr.  Rev.  i. 
vii.  vii,  A  patriotic  Sublieutenant  set  a  pistol  to  his  car. 
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2.  An  officer  in  the  British  Navy  ranking  next 
below  a  lieutenant.  Formerly  called  mate. 

1804  Naval Chron.  XII.  510  A  new  Class  of  Officers,  to 
be  called  Sub-Lieutenants,are  to  be  appointed,  selected  from 
Midshipmen  who  have  served  their  time.  1869  Times 
15  Oct.,  That  every  midshipman  or  sub-lieutenant,  on  re 
turning  from  his  first  long  cruise,  should  pa<.s  not  less  than 
a  year  in  a  place  of  naval  study.  1898  KITLING  1'let't  in. 
Being  ii,  By  the  time  he  has  reached  his  majority  a  Sub- 
Lieutenant  should  have  seen  enough  to  scber  Ulysses. 

Hence  Sub-lieute1  nancy,  the  position  or  rank 
of  a  sub-lieutenant. 

1837  CARLVLE  Fr.  Rw.  n.  11,  ii,  To  such  height  of  Suh- 
lieulenancy  has  he  now  got  promoted,  from  Brienne  School. 
1893  F.  F.  MQOKE  /  Forbid  I>anns  liv,  Charlie  liarham 
passed  a  creditable  examination  for  a  sub-lieutenancy. 

t  Stvbligate,  v.  Ol>s.  [f.  L.  subligat-,  pa.  ppl. 
stem  of  subligare^  f.  sub-  Sun-  2  +  ligare  to  bind, 
tie.]  Also  Subliga'tion.  (See  quots.) 

1656  BLQVNTGf0ssogr,tSrtM/gate,  founder-bind,  to  under, 
tye,  to  tye  or  hang  at.  1658  PHILLITS,  Subligation^  a  bind 
ing,  or  tying  underneath. 

Subligation,  erron.  form  of  SUPPLICATION. 

1600  Return  fr.  P amass.  \\.  i.  1249  The  parish  have  put 
up  a  subligation  against  you. 

Sublimable  (swbUrmab'D,  a.  Now  rare.  [f. 
SUBLIMED.  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  sublimation  or 
of  being  sublimated. 

1666  HOVLE  Qrig.  Formes  $•  Qual.  (1667)  120,  I  had  sub 
divided  the  body  of  Gold  into  such  minute  particles  that  they 
weresublimable.  a  1691 — Hist.  ^;>  (1692)  47,  I  found  the 
Salt  it  self  to  be  sublimable.  1753  Chambers^  Cycl.  Suppl. 
s.  v.,  They  say  that  only  those  things  are  sublimable,  which 
contain  a  dry  exhalable  matter  in  their  original  construction. 
1869  PHILLIPS  Vesia<.  v.  152  [Ferric  oxide]  is  not  known  to 
be  sublimable  per  se. 

Hence  Subli'mableuess,  the  quality  of  being 
sublimable. 

1661  P.OYLE  Scept.  Chym.  fi6Po)  391  He  soon  obtain'd  such 
another  Concrete,  both  as  to  tast  and  smell,  and  easie  sub- 
limablencss  as  common  Salt  Armoniack. 

f  Subli-mary,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  $uhlim-is 
SUBLIME  +  -ABY  "*.]  Elevated,  exalted. 

a  1652  \>>RQyiE.  Fainter' s  Eut.  ii,  First  to  the  Master  of  the 
feast,  This  health  is  consecrated;  Tht-nce  to  each  sublimary 
guest.  1655  M,  CARTER  Honor  Rediv.  (1660)  2  Some  men 
he  hath,  .elevated  ..with  the  sublimary  glories  of  Honor, 
Nobility,  and  Greatness. 

Sublimate  (sp'blim/t),  sb.  [ad.  L.  suhllmd- 
tum,  neut.  pa.  pple.  (used  subst.  in  med.L.)  of 
subllmare  to  SUBLIME.] 

1.  A  solid  product  of  sublimation,  esp.   in  the 
form  of  a  compact  crystalline  cake. 

11626  BACON  Art.  Enq.  filetals  (1669)  225  To  enquire., 
what  Metals  endure  Subliming;  and  what  Hotly  the  Sub 
limate  makes.  1694  SALMON  Bute's  Disj>ens.  (1713)  359/2 
In  the  other  Part  of  the  Neck  you  will  have  a  kind  of  grey 
Sublimate.  1726  Diet.  Rust,  (ed.  3),  Sublimate  of  A  rsenick^ 
is  Arsenick  corrected  or  freed  from  its  more  malignant 
Sulphurs,  and  rais'd  to  the  top  of  the  Matrass  by  the  force 
of  Fire.  1778  PRYCE^//».  Cormtb.  34  The  sublimate  of  our 
white  Mundick..may  produce,  .some  of  the  best  white 
Arsenick.  1819  tr.  Btrntliiu  in  Ann,  Philos.  XIII.  405 
The  sublimate  was  pure  selenic  acid.  i8ao  FARADAY  /.'  t/. 
Res.  No.  13.  35  A  sublimate  of  crystals  filjed  the  retort.  1869 
ROSCOE  Eleni.  Ghent.  246  Chromic  chloride.. is  obtained  as 
a  sublimate,  in  beautiful  violet  crystals.  1894  Times  15  Aug. 
12/2  The  walls  are  nearly  all  covered  by  sublimates  or  dust 
that  has  adhered  and  crusted  them  over. 

b.  fg.  A  refined  or  concentrated  product. 

1683  NORRIS  Idea  Happin.  (1684)  27  Some  have.. grown 
mad  with  the  Sublimate^  of  Pleasure.  1878  LIDOON  l-'.l,-m. 
Rclig,  iii.  92  Man's  soul  is  not  a  third  nature,  poised  between 
hi-,  .spit  it  and  his  body;  nor  yet  is  it  asufelimateofhls  bodily 
organization. 

2.  '  Mercury  sublimate';  mercuric  chloride  (bi 
chloride    or    perchloride    of    mercury),    a   white 
crystalline  powder,  which  acts  as  a  violent  poison. 

In  early  times  also  used  for  arsenic  (cf.  RATSBANK  i>. 

1543  tr.  Vigors  Chirurg.  Interpr.(i55o)  A  A  a  j  b,  Sublimate. 
Argentum  sublimatum  is  made  of  Chalcantum,  quycke- 
syluer,  vyneger,  and  sal  armoniake.  1594  PL  ATT  Jewell-h. 
I.  10  Suger  is  a  salt,  Sublimate  is  a  salt,  Saltpeter  is  a  salt. 
1605  TIMME  Quersit.  i.  vit  26  White  sublimate  and  aisnic. . 
foster  and  hide  a  most  burning  and  deadly  fire.  1609  H. 
JOSSON  Silent  Worn.  n.  ii,  Take  a  little  sublimate  and  ROC 
out  of  the  world,  like  a  rat.  a  1661  HOLVDAV  Jta>cnaH\f>i$ 
122  Sublimate  makes  black  the  teeth  ;  Cerusse  makes  gray 
\-\\f.  hair.  1789  W.  BUCHAN  Dom.  Med.  (1790)  513  To  those 
whose  stomach  cannot  bear  the  solution,  the  sublimate  may 
be  given  in  form  of  pill.  184*  BORROW  Bible  in  Spain  xvi, 
I  have  more  than  once  escaped.. having  the  wine  I  drank 
spiced  with  sublimate.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII. 
605  A  tar  bath,  with  15  gr.  of  sublimate  added. 
Af-  l633  *i.  HERBERT  Temple,  Ck.  Milit.  1^2  Nay  he 
became  a  poet,  and  would  serve  His  pills  of  sublimate  in 
that  conserve.  1896  tr.  l/uysinans'  En  Route  iii.  77  To 
cleanse  it  with  the  disinfectant  of  prayer  and  the  sublimate 
of  Sacraments. 

b.  Now  usually  corrosive  sublimate,  formerly 
-\sublimate  corrosive. ' 

1685  BOYLE  Satitbr.  Air  64  Though  Corrosive  Sublimate 
be  so  mischievous  a  Mineral  Composition,  that  a  few  ^r.iins 
may  kill  a  man.  1703 Phil.  Trans.  XXIII.  1325  Sublimate 
Corrosive.  1842  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Fredh.  Gt.  (1851)  II.  600 
Pills  of  corrosive  sublimate.  187$  GABROD  &  BAXTER  Mat. 
Med.  103  Calomel  is  apt  to  contain  a  trace  of  corrosive  sub 
limate. 

o.  Sweet  sublimate,  blue  sublimate  (see  quots.). 

1713  Bradley* s  Family  Diet.  s,v.,  Sweet  Sublimate  is  a 
Corrosive  Sublimate,  whose  Points  have  been  qualify'd  by 
some  Preparation.  17*8  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  Sweet  Sub- 
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Innate,  is  the  same  with  Corrosive,  only  temper'd  and 
sweeten'd  by  the  Addition  of  Mcrcuritts  Mulcts.  1753  Ibid. 
Suppl.  s.  v.,  Bine  Sublimate,  a  preparation  of  mercury  with 
some  other  ingredients,  yielding  a  fine  blue  for  painting. 

d.  atirib.  :  =>  containing  or  impregnated  \\ith 
corrosive  sublimate,  as  sublimate  bath,  gauze ,  lotion^ 
solution,  water. 

J753  J-  HARTLET  Gentl.  Farriery  xxv.  226  Touch  with  a 
caustic,  or  wash  with  the  sublimate  water.  1843  R.  J. 
GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xxvii.  339  During  the  year  1827 
the  venereal  patients  took  . .  302  sublimate  baths.  Ibid.  Cor 
rosive  sublimate  baths.  1895  Arnold  <y  Sons'  Cat  a  I.  Sttrg. 
Instr.  726  Sublimate  Gauze.  IbftAllbittt"  s  S)st,Med.'V\\\. 
870  The  parts  were  then  disinfected  with  sublimate  lotion. 

3.  Mineral.  The  deposit  formed  on  charcoal  or 
in  a  glnss  tube,  when  certain  minerals  are  heated 
and  subjected  to  the  blowpipe. 

1842  PARNF.LL  Cheat.  Anal.  (1845)  262  Metals.  Produce  a 
sublimate  on  charcoal— antimony;  arsenic  [etc.]. .  .Give  no 
sublimate  on  charcoal — mercury  ;  osmium. 

t  Strblimate,  /a. ///*.  and ///.  a.  Obs.  Also 
5  -lymate,  6  -lemmat,  5,  7  -limat.  [ad.  L.  subli- 
matitSj  pa.  pple.  of  subllmare  to  SUBLIME.] 

A.  pa.  pple.  1.    Raised,  elevated,  exalted. 

1460  CATCHAVE  Chrcn.  (RolU)  93  This  man  with  sedicious 
knytis  was  sublimat  in  the  empire.  1492  KVMVN  Poems  \\. 
1  \\-\Arch.  Stud.  neit.Sflr.  LXXXIX.  175  ()  spuwseof  Criste 
inmaculate,  Aboue  alle  aunguMis  subKmate.  1603  HARSNET 
Fop.  Impost,  in  According  as  they  are  imprnued,  subli 
mate,  and  aduaunced  by  the  authority  of  holy  church  of 
Rome.  i6ia  DRAVTON  Foly-vllt.  Notes  15  Some  of  them 
were  sublimat  farre  above  earthly  conceit.  1646  SALTMARSH 
Some  Drops  ii.  95  This  is  Perfection  and  Prelacy  sublimate. 

2.  Sublimated,  distilled. 

1471  RIPI.HY  Cotnp.  Alch.  in.  .\iv.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  142  Thy 
Water  mu->t  be  seven  tynn.-^,  Sublyrnate. 

B.  ppl,  a.  1.  JMercnyy  sublimate  (occas.  subli 
mate  mercury) :   ~  SUBLIMATED.  2. 

1562  HCLLKIN  Bulwarks,  />'£.  Simples  74  With  this  Quicke- 
siluer  and  Sal  Armoniake,  is  made  Mnrcuiie  -.ubleniniat. 
1610  I!.  JONSON  AUh.  n.  i,  Mercury  sublimate,  Thatkeepes 
the  whitenesse,  hardnesse,  and  the  biting.  1697  HKADKICH 
Arcana  Fhitos.  118  Sublimate  Mercury.  1770  i'hil.  Trans. 
LX.  187  A  composition  of  sublimate  mercury, ..  will  prevent 
insects,  .from  destroying  the  plumage.  1799  G.  SMITH 
Laboratory  1.98  Ground  and  mixed  with  sublimate  mercury. 

2.  Refined,  purified  ;  elevated,  sublime. 

i6o7R.C[\RE\\]tr./-:sticfine'sIl''vr!l/f>flt'<>'t<fcrs¥,p.  Ded., 
Others  (of  a  more  refined  and  sublimate  temper)  can  sauour 
nothing  but  that  which  exceeds  the  vulgar  capacitie.  Ibid. 
136  A  most  sublimate  subtiltie.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage 
(1614)  366  Offering  her  selfe  more  sublimate  and  pure,  in  the 
sacred  name. .of  Religion.  1648  J.  HICAUMONT  Fsyche  x. 
Ixv,  So  sublimate  and  so  refining  was  That  Fire,  that  all  the 
Gold  it  turn'd  to  Dross.  1661  GLANVILL  Van.  Dogm.  124 
The  corporeal  Machine,  which  even  on  the  most  sublimate 
In tellectualsisdangerously influential.  i676H,\[.K  Contempt, 
Ii.  Alfttit.  Lord's  Pr.  2  The  most  Exaut  Sublimate  Wits 
inscribed  their  Altar,  To  the  Unknwn  God.  1720  WKLHJN 
Si<J/L>;  Son  of  God  I.x.  231  A  Love  Sublimateand  Refined. 

Sublimate  («rblim«it),  v.  Also  7  -at.  [f.  L. 
sub!imdt-t\)a..  ppl.  stem  of  subllmare  to  SUBLIME.] 

fl.  trans.  To  raise  to  high  place,  dignity,  or 
honour.  =  SUBLIME  v.  7.  Obs. 

c  1566  Mcrie  Tales  of  Skelton  in  S.'s  Wks.  (1843)  I-  P-  l*ii, 
He  that  doth  humble  hymselfe.  .shalbe  exalted,  extoulled, 
..or  sublimated.  1631  WEKVEH  Anc.  Funeral  Man.  868 
Felix  was.. sublimated  with  an  Episcopal  1  Mitre.  1637 
BASTWICK  Litany  i.  17  Sometime,  forty  at  once  or  more,  are 
mounted  and  sublimated  into  the  high  Commission  Court. 
1637  EAKL  MONM.  tr.  MalvczzisRom.  %  T  or q  it  in  214  They 
.  .would  sublimate  themselves  [orig.  accrcsccrc  volunt\  con- 
trary  to  the  will  of  fortune. 

2.   mm  SUBLIME  v.  i.  Now  rare. 

1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Sublunar,  to  sublimate.  1631 
BRATHWAIT  Whimzies^  Mctalt-man  62  Elevate  that  tri- 
pode  j  sublimate  that  pipkin ;  elixate  your  antiuionie. 
1651  WITTIE  tr.  Primroses  t*op.  Err.  iv.  iii.  221  Honey 
thrice  sublimated.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey).  1858  SIM- 
MONDS  nut.  Trade  365  Suf>Hntatt-,..\.o  rai>e  volatile  sub 
stances  by  heat,  and  again  condense  them  in  a  solid  form. 
b.  gen.  To  act  upon  (a  substance)  so  as  to 
produce  a  refined  product.  Often  in  fig.  context. 

1601  DOLMAN  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  in.  xc.  401  A 
maruellouskindeof  naturall  chitnislrie..so  to  sublimate  that 
which  of  it  selfe  is  poison.  1638  JACKSON  Creed  ix.  xxiv. 
169  None.,  would  accuse  an  Alchimist  . .  for  wasting., 
copper,  lead,  or  brasse,  if  hee  could,  .sublimate  them  into 
pure  gold.  1660  BRETT  Threnodia  12  Tis  thymick  heat  in's 
bluud  doth  swim,  T'wil  sublimate  lerrestr'al  him  And  so 
make  of  a  Duke  a  Cherubim.  1711  SHAKTKSB.  Charac.  (1737) 
I.  134  Tlie  original  plain  principles  of  humanity,  .have,  by  a 
sort  of  spiritual  chymists,  been  so  sublimated,  as  to  become 
the  highest  corrosives.  1747  HERVEV Medit.  II.  30  Decem 
ber's  cold  collects  the  gross  Materials,  which  are  sublimated 
by  the  refining  Warmth  of  May.  17506.  HUGHES  Barbados 
32  The  heat  of  the  Sun.  .is  so  intense .. that  it  sublimates 
their  juices,  salts,  and  spirits  to  a  far  greater  degree  of  per 
fection.  17^79  JOHNSON  L.  /*.,  Milton  (1868)  71  The  heat  of 
Milton's  mind  may  be  said  to  sublimate  his  learning. 

1 3.  To  extract  by  or  as  by  sublimation  ;  =  SUB 
LIME  v.  2.  Chieflyyfc.  Obs. 

1614  T.  ADAMS  Physic  Heav.  Wks.  (1629)  290  You  that 
haue  put  so  faire  for  the  Philosophers  stone,  that  you  haue 
endeuoured  to  sublimate  it  out  of  poore  mens  bones,  ground 
to  powder  by  your  oppressions.  i6a6  J.  YATES  Ibis  ad 
Cxsarem  n.  33  Words  aenigmaticall,  sublimated  in  the 
furnace  of  his  owne  braine.  1644  MILTON  Areop.  9  It  will 
be  a  harder alchymy  then  Lullius  ever  knew,  to  sublimat  any 
good  use  out  of  such  an  invention. 

b.  pass,  and  intr.  To  be  produced  as  the  result 
of  sublimation. 

1681  J.  COLLINS  Salt  4-  Fish,  127  This  Salt  was  formerly 
found  sublimated  upon  the  superficies  of  the  burnt  Sands 
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of  that  Country.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  327  The 
phosphorus,  which  in  the  receiver  is  sublimated  of  a  yellow 
ish  colour.  1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Cfiem.  I.  429  Towards  the 
end  of  the  operation,  a  little  sulphur  is  sublimated.  1866 
LAWRENCE  tr.  Cottas  Rocks  Classified  74  Sulphur,  .sub 
limates  in  matrass.  1872  J,  YEATS  Techn.  Hist.  Contni.  321 
Reducing  the  ore  to  powder,  and  afterwards  by  roasting  it 
till  the  sulphur  was  sublimated.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med. 
II.  884  The  chief  part  of  this  [morphia]  literally  burned  and 
not  sublimated  at  all. 

4.  To  exalt  or  elevate  to  a  high  or  higher  state  ; 
=  SUBLIME  v.  4  c. 

"599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  (1616)  I.  iii,  Knowing  my 
selfe  an  essence  so  sublimated,  and  reiin'd  by_  trauell.  1600 
W.  WATSON  Decacordon^  (1602)  97  A  man  in  whose  very 
countenance  was  pourtraid  out  a  map  of  political)  gouern- 
ment. .,  sublimated  with  a  reuerend  maiestie  in  his  lookes. 
1614  JACKSON  Creed  \\\.  iv.  v.  §  8  This  absolute  submission 
of  their  consciences . .  sublimates  them  from  refined  Heathen- 
ismeor  Gentilisme  todiabolisme.  1673  Lady's  Calling  r.  32 
This  is  it  which  sublimates  and  spiritualizes  humanity. 
1682  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1711/4  Sedition  and  Rebellion,  sub 
limated  to  the  heighth,  and  as  the  very  Extract  of  Disorder 
and  Anarchy.  1781  HAVLEY  Tri,  Temper  v.  288  Here  grief 
and  joy  so  suddenly  unite,  That  anguish  serves  to  sublimate 
delight.  1869  LECKY  Euro  p.  Mor.  II.  295  Moral  ideas  in  a 
thousand  forms  have  been  sublimated,  enlarged  and  changed. 
1884  AUG.  J.  E.  WILSON  Vashti  x,  Forced  to  lose  faith  in 
her.. capacity  to  sublimate  her  erring  nature. 
b.  ironical. 

1822  in  W.  Cobbett  Rur.  Rides  1.89  The  unnatural  work 
ing  of  the  paper-system  has  sublimated  him  out  of  his 
senses. 

5.  To  transmute  into  something  higher,  nobler, 
more  sublime  or  refined  ;    =  SUBLIME  v.  5. 

x6z4  [SCOTT]  Vox  Regis  To  Rdr.  p.  iv,  It  expresseth 
strength  to  haue  words  sublimated  into  works.  1672  STERRY 
Serin.  (1710)  II.  275  Holiness  exalts  and  sublimates  a  Man 
into  Spirit.  1676  HALE  Contempl.  n.  63  The  Heart  becomes 
..the  very  sink. .of  all  the  Impure  desires  of  the  Flesh, 
where  they  are.,  sublimated  into  Impurities,  more  exquisite 
[etc.].  .71708  BEVERIDCE  Priv.  Th.  i.  (1730)  159  By  sub- 
Hmatins  good  Thoughts  into  good  Affections.  1858  FROUDE 
Hist.  Eng.  IV.  xviii.  59  Their  understandings  were  too 
direct  to  sublimate  absurdities  into  mysteries.  1884  Con* 
temp.  Rev.  Feb.  262  Sublimating  into  an  ideal  sentiment 
what,  .had  been  little  more  than  an  animal  appetite. 

b.  intr.  for  pass.   =  SUBLIME  v.  5  b. 

1852  BRIMLEY  Ess,  (1858)  266  If  Miss  Rebecca  Sharpe  had 
really  been.. a  matchless  beauty,.. she  might  have  subli 
mated  into  a  Beatrix  Esmond. 

6.  To  refine  away  into  something  unreal  or  non 
existent;  to  reduce  to  unreality. 

1836-7  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Metaph.  xxlii.  (1859)  H-  79  The 
materialist  may  now  derive  the  subject  from  the  object,  the 
idealist  derive  the  object  from  the  subject,  the  absolutist 
sublimate  both  into  indifference.  1867  Rlorn.  Star  29,  Jan., 
We  are  too  much  given  to  sublimate  official  responsibility 
until  it  becomes  impalpable  to  ordinary  senses.  1869  LECKY 
Europ.  Mor.  I.  342  While  he.  .sublimated  the  popular 
worship  into  a  harmless  symbolism.  1910  W.  S.  PALMER 
Diary  Modernist  264  A  spiritual  body  is  for  him  sublimated 
out  of  reality. 

Hence  Strblimating  vhl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

x6n  CoTGR.tSuMi»iatiortt  a  sublimating,  raising,  or  lifting 
vp.  1612  W.  PARKES  Curtaine-Dr.  41  O  this  body  of  ours 
.  .what  time  doe  wee  bestow  in  the  garnishment  of  the  same 
(and  especially  our  woemen). .  in  Pomatumstoc  their  skinnes, 
in  Fucusses  for  their  faces,  by  sublimatinge,  and  mercury. 
1840  POE  Balloon  Hoax  Wks.  1865  I.  97,  I  can  conceive 
nothing  more  sublimating  than  the  strange  peril  and  novelty 
of  an  adventure  such  as  this. 

Sublimated  (sp-blim^ted),  ///.  a.     [f.  prec. 

+  -EDVJ 

1.  Produced  by  sublimation. 

1605  TIMME  Quersit.  ii.  v.  125  Then  shal  yee  see  the  sub 
limated  matter  cleauing  to  the  sides  of  the  glasses.  1631 
Celestina  i.  16  Shee  made  sublimated  Mercury.  1800  tr. 
Lagrange's  Chem,  I.  180  Half  a  part  of  sublimated  sulphur. 
1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  «$•  Art  II.  296  Sublimated 
metallic  oxides. 

f  b.  Mixed  or  compounded  with  corrosive  sub 
limate  (or  arsenic).  Obs. 


1611  COTGR.,  Snblimt.  .sublimated,  or  mixed  with  Arsen- 
icke.  1631  MASSINGER  Believe  as  You  List  n.  i,  A  subli 
mated  pill  of  mercuric. 

2.  Jig,  a.  Of  persons  and  immaterial  things  : 
Exalted,  elevated;  raised  to  a  high  degree  of 
purity  or  excellence  ;  lofty,  sublime. 

1599  SANDYS  St.  Relig.  (1605)  H  2  b,  Of  a  more  refined  & 
sublimated  temper,  then  that  their  country  conceits  can 
satlsfie.  1612  IJRAYTON  Poly-olb.  iv.  266  In  words,  whose 
weight  best  sute  a  sublimated  straine.  1654  OWEN  Saints1 
Perseii.  vii.  171  These  latter,  more  refined,  sublimated 
mercuriall  wits.  1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  105.  i/i  The  Refin'd, 
the  Sublimated  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  a  1763  SHENSTONE 
Economy  i.  122  Ye  tow'ring  minds  !  ye  sublimated  souls  ! 
1812  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  176  A  sublimated  imparti 
ality,  at  which  the  world  will  laugh.  1823  LAMB  City  Faux 
in  E  liana  (1867)  19  Swallowing  the  dregs  of  Loyola  for  the 
very  quintessence  of  sublimated  reason.  1876  Miss  BRADDON 
HaggarcTs  Dau.  xiii,  Is  this  love,  or  only  a  sublimated 
friendship?  1901  R.  GARNETT  Ess.  iii.  84  Poetry  is  neither 
exalted  utility  nor  sublimated  intellect, 
f  b.  Puffed  up,  haughty.  Obs, 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  130  The  Kings  of  Pegu  [etc.] 
are  so  sublimated,  that  when  an  Ambassadour  comes  before 
them,  they  must  doe  it  creeping. 

C.  Condensed,  concentrated,  rare. 

1884  HarpeSs  Mag.  Sept.  557/2  Paris  is  France,  and 
Trouville  a  sublimated  Pans. 

3.  Of  physical  things  :  Purified,  refined,  rarefied. 
rare. 

a  1676  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  iv.  ii.  297  The  /Ether, 


which  is  but  a  purer  sublimated  Air.  1860  MAURY  Phys. 
Geog.  i.  9  The  sublimated  air,  diffusing  itself  by  its  mobility. 
1862  Miss  BRADDON  Lady  And  ley  xix,  A  sublimated  meat 
that  could  scarcely  have  grown  upon  any  mundane  sheep. 
Sublimation  (srblim^Kan).  Also  4-5  -acion, 
5  -ly  m-,  -acioun,  -acyon.  [a.  F.  sublimation  (from 
I4th  c.),  or  ad,  late  L.  suhlimdtio,  -onem,  n.  of 
action  f.  subllmare  to  SUBLIME.  Cf.  It.  subliina- 
zione,  Sp.  sublimation^  Pg.  sublima$ao^\ 

1.  The  chemical  action  or  process  of  subliming  or 
converting  a  solid  substance  by  means  of  heat  into 
vapour,  which  resolidifies  on  cooling. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  86  He  mot.  .kepe  in  his  entencion 
The  point  of  sublimacion.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  351 
This  is  be  maner  of  sublimacioun,  loke  bou  haue  a  strong 
vessel  maad  of  glas  bat  it  mowedurein  befier[etc.].  1460-70 
Bk.  Quinte  Essence  4  pe  quint  essencia  berof  is  naturaly 
incorruptible  he  which  }e  schal  drawe  out  by  sublymacioun. 
1594  PLAT  Jewell-ho.  in.  89  Distillations,  calcinations,  and 
sublimations.  1605  TIMME  Quersit.  i.  vii.  28  The  common 
armoniac.Jn  the  forme  of  most  white  and  salt  meale,  may 
be  carried  up  into  the  cloudes  by  sublimation.  1657  Physical 
Diet,,  Sublimation,  is  a  chymical  operation,  when  the  ele 
vated  matter  in  distillation,  being  carried  to  the  highest  part 
of  the  helm,  and  finding  no  passage  forth,  sticks  to  the  sides 
thereof.  1719  QUINCY  Phys.  Diet.  (1722)  414  The  Sublima 
tion  of  Camphire,  Benzoin,  and  Arsenick.  1816  J.  SMITH 
Panorama  Sci.  fy  Art  II.  302  Sublimation  is  to  dry  matters, 
what  distillation  is  to  humid  ones.  1867  BLOXAM  Chem.  114 
These  crystals  are  moderately  heated  in  an  iron  pan  to  de 
prive  them  of  tar,  and  are  finally  purified  by  sublimation. 
1880  STORY-MASKELYNE  in  Nature  XXI.  204  It  is  possible 
..that  the  condition  for  its  [viz.  carbon's)  sublimation  in 
the  form  of  crystals . .  is  one  involving  a  combination  of  high 
temperature  and  high  pressure. 

attrib.  1896  Jrnl  Chem.  Soc.  LXX.  n.  635  Sublimation 
Temperatures  in  the  Cathode-Light  Vacuum.  Ibid.  636 
The  sublimation  tension  of  iodine  at  various  temperatures, 

b.  Geol,  Applied  to   a   (supposed)  analogous 
process  by  which  minerals  are  thrown  up  in  a  state 
of  vapour    from    the   interior   of  the   earth   and 
deposited  nearer  its  surface. 

1829  Phil.  Mag.  Mar.  174  The  conjecture,  that  galena  m 
these  veins  has  been  in  some  instances  supplied  by  sublima 
tion  from  below.  1879  Encycl.  Brit.  X.  260/2. 

attrib.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Sublimation- 
theory^  the  theory  that  a  vein  was  filled  first  with  metallic 
vapors.  1894  FOSTER  Ore  $  Stone  Mining  17  One  great 
objection  to  the  universal  acceptance  of  the  sublimation 
theory  is  that  many  of  the  minerals  found  in  lodes  would  be 
decomposed  at  high  temperatures.  1902  WEBSTER  Sufpl.t 
Sublimation  vein^  . .  a  vein  formed  by  condensation  of 
material  from  the  condition  of  vapor. 

c.  (The  condition   of)    being   in   the  form   of 
vapour  as  the  result  of  sublimation. 

1808  Mcd,  yntl.  XIX,  12  Lead,  .taken  in  a  state  of  sublima 
tion  into  the  lungs.  1856  PACK  Adv.  Text-bk.  Geol.  xvi.  304 
Products  which  issue  in  a  state  of  sublimation  from  the 
craters  of  active  volcanoes. 

2.  A  solid  substance  deposited  as  the  result  of 
the  cooling  of  vapour  arising  from  sublimation  or 
a  similar  process. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Psend.  Ef>.  \\.  iv.  82  A  fat  and 
unctuous  sublimation  in  the  earth  concreted  and  fixed  by 
salt  and  nitrous  spirits.  1652  BENLOWES  Theoph.  xm. 
xxxvi,  From  pretious  Limbeck  sacred  Loves  distill  Such 
Sublimations,  as  do  fill  Mindes  with  amazed  Raptures  of 
their  Chimick  Skill.  1867  J.  HOGG  Microsc,  i.  iii.  214  Dr. 
Guy  brought  under  the  notice  of  microscopists  a  plan  for 
preserving  metallic  sublimations.  1869  PHILLIPS  l-'esitv.  v. 
152  Fenic  chloride  (muriate  of  iron)  is  found  among  the  sub 
limations  of  Vesuvius.  1892  Daily  News  3  Sept.  6/5  A 
magnificent  lava-grotto  all  coated  with  beautiful  sulphuric 
sublimations. 

f3.    =  SOBLATION   J.    Obs. 

1547  RECORDE  Urinal  Phys.  (1651)  16  If  it  [sc.  sediment] 
be  so  light,  that  it  swim  in  the  middle  region  of  the  urine, 
then  is  it  called  the  sublimation  or  swim.  1625  HART  Anat. 
Urines  i.  iii.  34  The  urine  in  this  disease  was.. variable  and 
inconstant  in  the  swimme  and  sublimation. 

1 4.  Elevation  to  higli  rank.  Obs. 

c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  234  A  hertelie  ioy-.bat  he  tuke 
when  he  hard  tell  of  \>e  sublimacion  of  his  fadur. 

5.  Elevation  to  a  higher  state  or  plane  of  exist 
ence  ;  transmutation  into  something  higher,  purer, 
or  more  sublime. 

1615  JACKSON  Creed  iv.  m.  viii.  §  5  By  the  assistance  of 
that  grace  whose  infusion  alone  must  worke  the  sublimation. 
a  1652  J.  SMITH  Sel.  Disc.  vn.  iv.  (1821)  334  That  perfection 
of  which  they  speak. .was  nothing  else  but  a  mere  sublima 
tion  of  their  own  natural  powers  and  principles.  1764  REID 
Inquiry  vii.  206  The  new  system  by  a  kind  of  metaphysical 
sublimation  converted  all  the  qualities  of  matter  into  sensa 
tions.  1824  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  387  Every  indi 
vidual  of  my^  associates  will  look,  .to  the  sublimation  of  its 
[the  University's]  character.  1866  F.  HARPER  Peace  through 
Truth  299  This  supernatural  sublimation  of  man's  nature. 
b.  An  elated  or  ecstatic  state  of  mind. 

x8i6T.  L.  PEACOCK  Headlong  Hall  v,  That  enthusiastic 
sublimation  which  is  the  source  of  greatness  and  energy. 
1884  Harpers  Mag.  LXIX.  469  The  world  has  long  sought 
an  antidote  to  seasickness. . .  It  is  sublimation.  1891  HARDY 
Tess  xliii,  Tess's  unassisted  power  of  dreaming  . .  being 
enough  for  her  sublimation  at  present,  she  declined  except 
the  merest  sip. 

6.  The  result  of  such  elevation  or  transmutation ; 
the  purest  or  most  concentrated  product  (of} ;  the 
highest  stage  or  point  (of}\  a  height  (of). 

1691  d'Emiliane's  Frauds  Rom.  Monks  (ed.  3)  287  That 
they  may  authorize  their  neat  Thoughts  and  high  Sublima 
tions  of  Wit.  a  1693  SOUTH  Serin.  (1727)  II.  199  It  is  (as  it 
were)  the  very  Quintessence  and  Sublimation  of  Vice,  by 
which  (as  in  the  Spirit  of  Liquors)  the  Malignity  of  many 


Actions  is  contracted  into  a  little  Compass.  1828  DE 
QUINCEY  Rhet.  Wks.  1862  X.  39  The  last  sublimation  of 
dialectical  subtlety.  1831  D.  E.  WILLIAMS  Life  Sir  T. 
Lawrence  II.  37  The  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  must  be  the  sublimation  aspired  to.  1856 
Miss  MULOCK  John  Halifax  xi,  His  demeanour.,  was  the 
sublimation  of  all  manly  courtesy.  1863  Miss  BRADDON 
Eleanor's  Viet,  xxiv,  A  woman's  love  is  the  sublimation  of 
..selfishness.  1874  HARDY  Far  fr. Madding OffwrfxI.That 
acme  and  sublimation  of  all  dismal  sounds,  the  bark  of 
a  fox. 

t  Su'blimator.  Obs.  rare-*,  [f.  SUBLIMATE 
v. :  see  -ATOR.]  A  thing  which  sublimates. 

1752  Phil.  Trans.  XLVIL  549  The  atmosphere  of  the 
earth  is  a  more  powerful  sublimator  than  those  of  our 
chemists. 

t  Sublimatory,  sb.  Obs.  [ad.  rned.L.  subll- 
fndtonii7iit  neut.  ot  subltmatoriits  (see  next).  Cf. 
F.  sublimatoire,~\  A  vessel  used  for  sublimation, 
a  subliming-pot. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Yeom.  T.  Preamb.  74  Oure..descen- 
sories,  Violes,  crosletz,  and  sublymatories,  Cucurbites,  and 
Alambikes  eek.  1584  R.  SCOT  Discav.  Witchcr.  xiy.  L  295. 
1605  TIMME  Quersit.  n.  v.  125  Smal  long  lymbeckesin  forme 
of  a  sublimatorie.  1662  R.  MATHEW  Unl.  Alch.  177  Grind 
them  wel  together,  put  them  into  a  Sublimatory  of  good 
glass.  1694  SALMON  Bate's  Disfens.  (1713)  484/2  The 
Volatile  Sal-Armoniack  is  only  the  Volatile  parts  sublimed 
alone.. the  Acid.. remaining  behind  at  bottom  of  the  Subli 
matory. 

t  Sublimatory,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  sublt- 
matorittS)  f.  sublimat- :  see  SUBLIMATE  and  -OKY  2.] 

1.  Suitable  for  subliming. 

1605  TIMME  Quersit.  n.  v.  125  Thou  shall  increase  the 
fire,  .until. .the  fire  bee  made  sublimatorie. 

2.  Used  in  sublimation. 

1650  ASHMOLE  Ckym.  Coll.  66  Take  the  pregnant  Earth, 
and  put  it  into  a  Sublimatory  vessell  luted  and  well  s-hut 
up.  1666  BOYLE  Ong.  Formes  $  Qual.  (1667)  240  Though 
these  [sulphur,  mercury,  and  vermilion]  will  rise  together  in 
Sublimatory  Vessels. 

I!  Sublinia'tuni.  Obs.  [neut.  of  L.  subliniatus : 
see  SUBLIMATE  a.]  Corrosive  sublimate. 

1577  FRAMPTOS  Joyful  News  18  In  the  salt  Fleume,  he 
shall  put  with  a  Feather,  a  little  of  the  water  of  Sublimatum. 
1590  GREENE  Never  too  late  Wks.  (Grosart)  VIII.  16  Some 
sores  cannot  be  cured  but  by  Sublimatum.  1611  [see  SUB- 
LIMY]. 

Sublime  (scblsrm),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.L.  sublimis, 
prob.  f.  sub  up  \.o  +  ltmen  lintel.  Cf.  F.,  It.,  Sp., 
Pg.  sublime.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Set  or  raised  aloft,  high  up.  arch. 
(a}  in  predicative  use. 

1604  R.  CAWDREV  Table  Alph.^  Sublime^  set  on  high,  lift 
vp.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  33  The  element 
grew  dreadful!,,  .the  sea  sublime  and  wrathfull.  1667  MIL 
TON  P.  Z-.vi.  771  Hee  on  the  wings  of  Cherub  rode  sublime 
On  the  Crystallin  Skie.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  i.  331 
Two  Poles  turn  round  the  Globe... The  first  sublime  in 
Heav'n,  the  last  is  whirl'd  Below  the  Regions  of  the  nether 
World.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  v.  212  Build  the  rising  ship, 
Sublime  to  bear  thee  o'er  the  gloomy  deep.  1784  COWPER 
Task  i.  203  Cawing  rooks,  and  Kites  that  swim  sublime  In 
still  repeated  circles.  1842  TENNYSON  Vision  of  Sin  103  To 
fly  sublime  Thro'  the  courts,  the  camps,  the  schools. 

fig,  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Psend.  Ep.  iv.  i,  Not.  .to  gape, 
or  look  upward  with  the  eye,  but  to  have  his  thoughts 
sublime.  1786  BURNS  To  J.  S****  iv,  My  fancy  yerket  up 
sublime  Wi  hasty  summon. 

(b}  In  attrib.  use;  tcontextnally  =  highest,  top. 

1612  WOODALL  Surg.  Mate  (1639)  274  Sublimation  is  when 
that  which  is  extracted  is  driven  to  the  sublime  part  of  the 
vessell.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  183  The  sub- 
lime  height  did  not  disanimate  us,  as  did  the  danger  of 
descending.  1695  PRIOR  Ode  to  King  xi,  Let  Thy  sublime 
Meridian  Course  For  Mary's  setting  Rays  attone.  1784 
COWPER  Task  in.  157  Travel  nature  up  To  the  sharp  peak 
of  her  sublimest  height.  1873  BROWNING  RedCott.  Nt.-cap 
239  A  sublime  spring  from  the  balustrade  About  the  tower. 

b.  Of  the  arms  :  Uplifted,  upraised. 

1754  GRAY  Progr.  Poesy  38  With  arms  sublime,  that  float 
upon  the  air. 

c.  Of  flight ;  only  in  fig.  context  with  implica 
tion  of  senses  4-7. 

1684  BURNET  tr.  More's  Utopia  Pref.  A  4  We  were  begin 
ning  to  lly  into  a  sublime  pitch,  of  a  strong  but  false  Rheto- 
rick.  1838  EMERSON  Addr.  Wks.  (Bonn)  II.  193  In  the 
sublimest  flights  of  the  soul,  rectitude  is  never  surmounted. 

d.  Anal.  Of  muscles:  Lying  near  the  surface, 
superficial.   Also  applied  to  the  branch  of  anatomy 
treating  of  superficial  muscles. 

1855  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.  1891  Century  Diet.  s.v.,  The 
sublime  flexor  of  the  fingers  (the  flexor  sublimis,  a  muscle). 

2.  Of  buildings,  etc. :  Rising  to  a  great  height, 
lofty,  towering,  arch. 

1635  HEYWOOD  Hierarchy  vm.  532  Thunders  at  the  sub 
limest  buildings  aime.  1657  BILLINGSLY  Brachy-Martyrel. 
xxviii.  102  He'd  rost  her  quick,  and  after  throw  her  down 
From  the  sublimest  tower  in  the  town.  1799  in  Spirit  I'ubl. 
Jrnls.  III.  322  Sublime  their  artless  locks  they  wear.  1817 
MOORE  Lalla  Rookh  209  Those  towers  sublime,  That  seem'd 
above  the  grasp  of  Time. 

3.  Of  lofty  bearing  or  aspect ;  in  a  bad  sense, 
haughty,  proud.     Chiefly /a?/. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  viii.  30  The  proud  Souldan  with 
presumpteous  cheare,  And  countenance  sublime  and  inso 
lent,  a  1639  WOTTON  in  Relig.  (1651)  171  His  Limbs  rather 
sturdy  then  dainty:  Sublime  and  almost  Tumorous  in  His 
Looks  and  Gestures.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  300  His  fair 
large  Front  and  Eye  sublime  declar'd  Absolute  rule.  Ibid* 
xi.  236  Not  terrible,.. nor  sociably  mild,.. But  solemn  and 
sublime.  1759  JOHNSON  Rasselas  xxxix,  He  was  sublime 
without  haughtiness,  courteous  without  formality.  1844 
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SUBLIME. 


MRS.  BROWNING  Vis.  Poets  c,  There,  Shakespeare,  on  whose 
forehead  climb  The  crowns  o1  the  world.   Oh,  eyes  sublime, 
With  tears  and  laughters  for  all  time  ! 
f  b.  Exalted  in  feeling,  elated.   Obs., 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  556  Sublime  with  expectation.  1671 
—  Samson  1660  While  thir  hearts  were  jocund  and  sublime, 
Drunk  with  Idolatry,  drunk  with  Wine. 

4.  Of  ideas,  truths,  subjects,  etc. :  Belonging  to 
the  highest  regions  of  thought,  reality,  or  human 
activity,  f  Also  occas.  said  of  the  thinker. 

1634  MILTON  Comus  785  Thou  hast  nor  Eare,  nor  Soul  to 
apprehend  The  sublime  notion,  and  high  mystery.  1647 
H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  r.  To  Rdr.  C  2  The  contemplation 
of  these  things  is  very  sublime  and  subtile.  1674  PLAY- 
FORD  Skill  Mus,  (ed.  7)  Pref.  A  4  b,  This  tart]  of  Musick  is 
the  most  sublime  and  excellent  for  its  wonderful!  Effects 
and  Inventions,  a  1721  KEILL  Maupertius*  Diss.  (1734)  u 
Let  us  leave  it  to  sublimer  Philosophers  to  search  into  the 
Cause  of  this  Tendency.  1724  A.  COLLINS  Gr.  Chr.  Relig. 
233  They  despised  the  literal  sense  of  the  Old  'testament, 
and  employed  their  invention  to  find  out  sublime  senses 
thereof.  1781  COWPER  Conversat.  548  What  are  ages  and 
the  lapse  of  time,  Match 'd  against  truths,  as  lasting  as  sub 
lime  ?  1819  KEATS  Fa/ 1  Hyperion  i.  173  Whether  his  labours 
be  sublime  or  low.  1848  MARIOTTI  Italy  II.  Hi.  82  The 
sublimest  theories  of  divine  doctrine.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  iii.  I.  412  The  most  sublime  departments  of  natural 
philosophy.  <*  1853  ROBERTSON  Lect.  (1858)  254  England's 
sublimer  battle  cry  of '  Duty '. 

f  b.   Of  geometry  :  see  quots.  Obs. 

1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Geometry,  The  Higher,  or 
Sublimer  Geometry  is  that  employ'd  in  the  consideration  of 
Curve  Lines,  Conic  Sections,  and  Bodies  form'd  thereof. 

1842  PennyCycl,  XXIII.  186/1  The  term  sublime  geometry 
was  technical,  meaning  the  higher  parts  of  geometry,  in 
which  the  infinitesimal  calculus   or  something  equivalent 
was  employed. 

6.  Of  persons,  their  attributes,  feelings,  actions  : 
Standing  high  above  others  by  reason  of  nobility 
or  grandeur  of  n.iture  or  character;  of  high  intel 
lectual,  moral,  or  spiritual  level.  Passing  into  a 
term  of  high  commendation  :  Supreme,  perfect. 

1643  BURROUGHES  Exp.  ist  3  ch.  Hosca  vii.  385  Others  are 
of  more  sublime  spirits  naturally,  as  if  they  were  borne  for 
great  things.  1663  S.  PATRICK  Parab,  Pilgrim  (1687)  218 
Nor  is  there  any  delight  so  noble  and  sublime,  so  pure  and 
refined.  <xi7i5  BURNET  Own  Time  (1724)  I.  215  He. .was 
a  very  perfect  friend,  and  a  most  sublime  Christian.  1794 
MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolplio  xv,  Emily's  eyes  filled  with 
tears  of  admiration  and  sublime  devotion.  1821  SHELLEY 
A'tonais  v,  Others  more  sublime.  .Have  sunk,  extinct  in 
their  refulgent  prime.  1838  LONGF.  Lt.  Stars  ix,  Thou  shalt 
know.,  how  sublime  a  thing  itisTosufferand  bestrong.  1842 
Penny  Cytr/.XXIII.  188/2  Lear,  who  appeals  to  the  heavens, 
*  for  they  are  old  '  like  him,  is  sublime,  from  the  very  inten 
sity  of  his  sufferings  and  his  passions.  Lady  Macbeth  is 
sublime  from  the  intensity  of  her  will.  185*  TENNYSON  Ode 
Death  Wellington  34  And,  as  the  greatest  only  are,  In  his 
simplicity  sublime.  1872  GEO.  ELIOT  in  Cross  Life  (1886) 
III.  159  Mr.  Lewes  makes  a  martyr  of  himself  in  writing 
all  my  notes  and  business  letters.  Is  not  that  being  a  sub 
lime  husband? 

b.  colloq.  with  ironical  force. 

Mod.  He  has  a  sublime  sense  of  his  own  importance. 
This  is  a  sublime  piece  of  impertinence. 

6.  Of  language,  style,  or  a  writer :   Expressing 
lofty  ideas  in  a  grand  and  elevated  manner. 

1586  A.  DAY  Engl.  Secretorie  I.  (1595)  10  We  do  find 
three  sorts  [sc.  of  the  style  of  epistles] . .  to  haue  bene  gene 
rally  commended.  Sublime,  the  highest  and  stateliest 
maner,  and  loftiest  deliuerance  of  any  thing  that  may  be, 
expressing  the  heroicall  and  mighty  actions  of  Kings  [etc.]. 
1690  TEMPLE  Ess.  n.  Poetry  19  It  must  be  confessed,  that 
Homer  was. .the  vastest,  the  sublimest,  and  the  most  won 
derful  Genius,  a  1718  PRIQK  Better  Answer  vii,  As  He  was 
a  Poet  sublimer  than  Me.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  The 
sublime  Style  necessarily  requires  big  and  magnificent 
Words  ;  but  the  Sublime  may  be  found  in  a  single  Thought, 
a  single  Figure,  a  single  Turn  of  Words.  1756  WARTON 
Ess.  Pope  I.  18  Every  excellence,  more  peculiarly  appro 
priated  to  the  sublimer  ode.  1782  V.  KNOX  Ess.  xv.  (1819) 
I.  89  The  Bible,  the  Iliad,  and  Shakspeare's  works,  are 
allowed  to  be  thesublimest  books  that  the  world  can  exhibit. 
1817  COLERIDGE  Biogr.  Lit*  xvi.  (1907)  II.  22  The  sublime 
Dante.  1839  DE  QUINCEY  Milton  Wks.  1857  VII.  319 
Whether  he  can  cite  any  other  book  than  the  '  Paradise 
Lost ',  as  continuously  sublime,  or  sublime  even  by  its  pre 
vailing  character. 

7.  Of  things  in  nature  and  art :    Affecting  the 
mind  with  a  sense  of  overwhelming  grandeur  or 
irresistible  power  ;  calculated  to  inspire  awe,  deep 
reverence,  or  lofty  emotion,  by  reason  of  its  beauty, 
vastness,  or  grandeur. 

(1x700  EVELYN  Diary  12  Nov.  1644,  Just  before  this 
portico  stands  a  very  sublime  and  stately  Corinthian  columne. 
iTfia  KAMES  Elem.Crit.  iv.  (1833)  no  Great  and  elevated 
objects  considered  with  relation  to  the  emotions  produced 
by  them,  are  termed  grand  ayd  sublime.  1806  Gazetteer 
Scot.  (ed.  2)  292  This  fall  of  water.. is  indeed  awful  and 
sublime,  but  has  too  much  of  the  terrible  in  its  appearance. 

1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXIII.  186/2  The  stars  are  sublime,  ye 
there  is  no  terror  in  the  emotion  they  excite.     1878  SMILES 
Robt.  Dick  vii.  78  After   the  cultivated  fields,  come  the 
moors— quiet,  solitary,  and  sublime. 

8.  Of  rank,  status  :  Very  high,  exalted,  arch. 
170*   EVELYN    Let.    to   Pepys    20   Jan.,   Persons  of  the 

sublimest  rank  and  office,  a  1718  PRIOR  Ode  to  Queen  xix, 
Those  Heights,  where  William's  Virtue  might  have  staid... 
the  Props  and  Steps  were  made,  Sublimer  yet  to  raise  his 
Queen's  Renown.  1769  GRAY  Installat.  Ode  25  Meek 
Newton's  self  bends  from  his  state  sublime. 

b.  As  an  honorific  title  of  the  Sultan  or  other 
potentates  ;  also  transf.  of  their  actions.  Cf.  Sub- 
time  Porte  (see  PORTE),  and  SUBLIMITY  2  d. 


1820  BYRON  yuan  v.  cxliv,  Your  slave  brings  tidings*. 
Which  your  sublime  attention  may  be  worth.  x8ai  SHELLEY 
Hellas  123  Your  Sublime  Highness  Is  strangely  moved. 
1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  vir.  iii.  (1864)  IV.  113  Gregory 
assumed  the  lofty  tone  of  arbiter  and  commanded  them  to . . 
await  his  sublime  award. 

c.  Refined :  now  used  in  trade  names  to  desig 
nate  the  finest  quality. 

1694  SALMON  Bate's  Dispens.  (1713)  299/2  It.. will  do  that 
..which  others  more  esteemed  sublime  Medicines  will  not 
do.  1884  Health  Exhih.  Catal.  62/2  Jeyes'  Sublime  Dis 
infectant  Toilet  Soaps.  1897  Daily  .V<mr  i  Oct.  7/7  A  bottle 
upon  which  was  a  label  'Sublime  Salad  Oil*. 

f  9.  Mcd.  Of  respiration  :  Oi  the  highest  degree. 

1656  RIDGLEY  Pract.  Pkysick  224  Difficulty  of  breath  is 
greater  then  in  a  Pluresy,  which  Hippocrates  calleth  sub 
lime.  1668  CULPKITKR  &  COLE  Barthol.Anat.  \\.  iii.  92  The 
former  Respiration  Galen  terms  gentle  or  small,  ..the  other 
strong,,  .a  third  sublime  where  the  Diaphragma,  intercostal 
. .  muscles,  and  muscles  of  the  Chest  do  act  all  together. 

B.  sb. 

1.  Now  always  with  the  :  That  which  is  sublime; 
the  sublime  part,  character,  property,  or  feature  of. 
f  Formerly  with  a   and  //.   and    occas.    without 
article,  chiefly  in  contexts  where  SUBLIMITY  would 
now  be  used. 

a.  in  discourse  or  writing. 

1679  SHADWKLI.  True  Widow  i.  6  What  is  your  opinion  of 
the  Play?.  .There  are  a  great  many  sublimes  that  are  very 
Poetical.  1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub  Pref.  22  Whatever  Word  or 
Sentence  is  printed  in  a  different  Character,  shall  be  judged 
to  contain  something  extraordinary  either  of  Wit  or  Sub 
lime.  1727  WAKUUKTON  Tracts  (178^)  115  With  what  a 
Sublime  might  that  Flash  of  Lightning  have  I>een  brought 
in.  1746  FUANLIS  tr.  Hor.)  Art  of  Poetry  561  Since 
I  can  write  the  true  Sublime.  1749  FIKLDINO  Tom  Jones 
Contents  iv.  H,  A  short  hint  of  what  we  can  do  in  the  Mib- 
lime,  and  a  description  of  Miss  Sophia  Wotern.  1762 
GIBBON  Misc.  ll'&s.  (1814)  V.  277  That  sublime  which  results 
from  the  choice  and  general  disposition  of  a  subject.  1785 
COWPER  /,<-/.  to  y.  AVic/ow  10  Dec.,  The  sublime  of  Homer 
in  the  hands  uf  Pope  becomes  bloated  and  tumid,  and  his 
description  tawdry.  1847  T KNNYSOS  Princess  iv.  565  Feign 
ing  pique  at  what  she  call'd  The  raillery,  or  grotesque,  or 
false  sublime. 

b.  in  nature  and  art. 

1727  POPE,  etc.  Art  of  Sinking  iv,  The  Sublime  of  Nature 
is  the  Sky,  the  Sun,  Moon,  Stars,  &c.  1753  HOGARTH 
Anal,  Beauty  x.  51  What  I  think  the  sublime  in  form,  so 
remarkably  display'd  in  the  human  body.  1784  R.  HAGE 
Barham  Downs  II.  320  The  awful,  the  sublime  of  this 
reverend  pile.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  I.  5  Never  need 
an  American  look  beyond  his  own  country  for  the  sublime 
and  beautiful  of  natural  scenery.  1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXIII. 
188/1  The  material  sublime— or  the  sublime  of  nature. 

C.  in  human  conduct,  life,  feeling,  etc. 

"74.9  WAHBURTON  Let.  to  Hurd  13  June,  His  gravity  and 
sublime  of  sentiment.  KTSfiBuRKE&w&^&awl.  i.  vii.  (1759) 
58  Whatever  is  fitted  in  any  sort  to  excite  the  ideas  of  pain, 
and  danger,  that  is  to  say,  whatever  is  in  any  sort  terrible, . . 
is  a  source  of  the  sublime.  1789  BURNS  To  Dr.  Blacklock  ix, 
To  make  a  happy  fire-side  clime  To  weans  and  wife,  That's  the 
true  pathos  and  sublime  Of  human  life.  1789  A.  HAMILTON 
Wks .  ( 1886)  VII.  39  This  was  one  of  those  strokes  that 
denote  superior  genius,  and  constitute  the  sublime  of  war. 
1804-6  SVD.  SMITH  Mor.  P kilos.  (1850)  234  To  harbour  no 
mean  thought  in  the  midst  of  abject  poverty,  but.,  to  found 
a  spirit  of  modest  independence  upon  the  consciousness  of 
having  always  acted  well ;— this  is  a  sublime.  1847  PRES- 
COTT  Peru  (1850)  II.  351  This  was  heroic,  and  wanted  only 
a  nobler  motive  for  its  object  to  constitute  the  true  moral 
sublime.  1871  SMILES  Charac.  v.  (1876)  134  The  patriot 
who  fights  an  always-losing  battle— the  martyr  who  goes  to 
death  amidst  the  triumphant  shouts  of  his  enemies.. are 
examples  of  the  moral  sublime. 

2.  With   the:    The   highest    degree    or    point, 
summit,  or  acme  of.     Now  rare. 

1813  BYRON  Let.  to  Miss  Milbanke  26  Sept.  Wks.  1809 
III.  403  The  moral  of  Christianity  is  perfectly  beautiful— and 
the  very  sublime  of  virtue.  1817  —  Beppo  Ixxiii,  The  sub 
lime  Of  mediocrity,  the  furious  tame.  1818  —  yuan  i.  cli, 
With  that  sublime  of  rascals  your  attorney.  1838  DE 
QUINCEY  Skaks.  Wks.  1890  IV.  61  This  is  the  very  sublime 
of  folly,  beyond  which  human  dotage  cannot  advance. 

Sublime  (s£btorm),  v.  [a.  OF.  sublimer,  ad. 
L.  sublimdrc9  f.  sublimis  SUBLIME  a."\ 

1.  trans.  To  subject  (a  substance)  to  the  action 
of  heat  in  a  vessel  so  as  to  convert  it  into  vapour, 
which  is  carried  off  and  on  cooling  is  deposited  in 
a  solid  form. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Can,  Yeom.  T.  Preamb.  5 1  The  care  and  wo 
That  we  hadden  in  oure  matires  sublymyng.  1460-70  Bk. 
Quinte  Essence  4  By  contynuel  ascendynge  and  dcscendynge, 
by  the  which  it  is  sublymed  to  so  myche  hi^nes  of  glorifica- 
cioun.  Ibid.  8  Take  Mercuric  |>at  is  sublymed  with  vitriol, 
&  comen  salt,  &  sal  armoniac  ,7.  or  .10.  tymes  sublymed. 
1558  WARDE  tr.  Alexis1  Sccr.  102  b,  To  sublime  Quicke 
Syluer,  that  is  to  saye,  to  make  common  sublyme.  1610 
B.  JONSON^/C^.  u.  v,  How  doe  you  sublime  him  [mercury]? 
Fac.  \\  ith  the  calce  of  cgge-shels,  White  marble,  talck. 
1697  HEADRICH  Arcana  Philos.  27  Put  the  Mixture  into  a 
Subhmatory ;  from  which  sublime  it  ten  or  twelve  times. 
1730  CHAMBERLAVNE  Relig.  Philos.  II.  xviii.  §9  Even  a 
Metal.. may  be  sublimed  and  mix'd  with  the  Air  by  the 
Heat  of  Fire.  1774  J.  HILL  Theophr.(cA.  2)  235  Our  factitious 
Cinnabar,  made  only  by  subliming  Mercury  and  Sulphur 
together.  1837  FARADAY  Chem.  Manip.  x.  (1842)  262  It  is 
easy  to  sublime  and  crystallize  such  bodies  as  camphor, 
iodine,  naphthaline.  1869  KOSCOE  Rlem.  Chem.  214  Am 
monium  Chloride. .is  obtained. .by  subliming  a  mixture  of 
the  commercial  sulphate  of  ammonium  with  common  salt. 

absol.  1471  RIPLKY  Ctnnp.Abh,  vni.  i.  in  Ashtn.  (1652)  171 
We  Sublyme  not  lyke  as  they  do.  1506  FORMAN  Diary 
(HalliwJaS  The  27  of  April!  in  subliming,  my  pot  and  glasse 
brok,  and  all  my  labour  was  lost  pro  lapide.  1610  B.  JON- 


SON  Alch.  II.  v,  Can  you  sublime,  and  dulcefie?  1678  R. 
RUSSELL  tr.  Geber  it.  i.  iv.  x.  108  This  he  well  knows  who 
hath  sublimed  in  short  Sublimatories. 

2.  trans.  To  cause  to  be  given  off  by  sublima 
tion  or  an  analogous  process  (e.g.  volcanic  heat) ;  to 
carry  over  as  vapour,  which  resolidifies  on  cooling ; 
to  extract  by  or  as  by  sublimation. 

1460-70  Bk.  Quinte  Essence  5  pe  purete  of  be  quinte  es- 
sencie  schal  be  sublynwd  aboue.  1471  RIPLKV  Comp  Alch. 
vin.  ii.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  171  Som  do  Mercury  from  Viniall 
and  Salt  sublyme.  1605  TIMMK  Quersit.  \.  xvi.  83  (llasse 
may  be  made  of  antimonie  and  of  lead,  .by  subliming  flowers 
out  of  theni.  1640  I1.  CAREW  Poems  (1651)  156  No  more 
than  Chimists  can  sublime  True  Gold.  1674  GKKW  Anat. 
/% (168.3)  246  The  saline  Principle  is  altogether  volatile,  and 
sublimed  away  by  the  fire.  1791  E.  DARWIN  Bot.  Uard.  \,  94 
note,  This  ponderous  earth  has  been  found.. in  a  granite  in 
Switzerland,  and  may  have  thus  been  sublimed  from  im 
mense  depths  by  great  heat.  i^JCiKWAN  Elem.  A/in.  (ed.  2) 


I.  419  Sulphur  has  been  sublimed  from  it.  1827  FAKADA 
Chen:.  Manip.  xxiv.  (1842)613  Put  a  portion  of  calomel  int<_ 
a  Florence  Mask,  and  sublime  it  into  the  upper  part  by 
placing  the  bottom  in  sand.  1833  BREWSTKR  ,\at.  Magic 
xii.  299  We  may  yet  study  the  lava  which  they  have  melted, 
and  the  products  which  they  have  sublimed.  1869  PHILLIPS 
Vesui>.  iv.  107  Chloride  of  lead  was  among  the  substances 
sublimed. 

3.  intr.  (foccas.  re/l.}  a.  To  undergo  this  process ; 
to  pass  from  the  solid  to  the  gaseous  state  without 
liquefaction. 

1622  MALYNES  Anc.  Laiv-Merch,  274  There  remnineth  a 
Paste. .called  the  Almond  Paste,  which  by  a  Hmbecku  re- 
ceiuing  fire,  causeth  the  Quickesiluer  to  subleme  [sic].  1651 
FRENCH  Distill,  vi.  i^j  It  will  presently  .sublime  in  a  silver 
fume,  into  the  recipient.  1682  K.  DICJUV  Chym.  Seer.  i£6 
You  shall  see  a  little  [Sal  armoniac]  sublime  up  to  the-  dis 
covered  place  of  the  Retort.  1683  PKITUS  1'leta  Min.  i.  .)j 
Tne  Brimstone,  .dpth  roast  away,  and  the  Arsnick  dulh 
sublime  it  self  with  a  .strong  beat.  1797  /'////.  'J'r.ms. 
LXXXVII.  368  The  acid  will  not  sublime  from  it,  but  is 
decomposed  by  heat.  1823  FARADAY  E.\-p.  Res.  Nu.  10.  £-• 
It  will.. sublime  from  one  part  of  the  bottle  to  the  other  in 
the  manner  of  camphor.  1841  EKANDE  Man.  Chem.  (ed.  5) 
458  At  higher  temperatures  it  again  liquifies,  and  at  about 
600°  it  boils,  and  sublimes  in  the  form  of  an  orange-coloured 
vapour.  1908  Athcnxum  28  Mar.  390/1  All  the  'non- 
valent '  elements,  .should  sublime,  or  pass  from  the  solid 
into  the  gaseous  state  without  liquefaction. 

b.  To  be  deposited  in  a  solid  form  from  vapour 
produced  by  sublimation. 

1682  K.  DIGHY  Chym.  Seer.  169  It  will  sublime  with  it  in 
very  red  flowers.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  370  When 
the  benjamin  is  heated  the  flowers  will  sublime."  1825  J. 
NICHOLSON  Oper.  Mech.  760  The  arsenic  sublimes,  .and  ad 
heres  to  the  upper  part  uf  the  vc:-sel.  1856  MIU.KK  liletn. 
Chem.,  Inorg.  xvii.  §  i.  1016  Calomel  sublimes  in  quadri 
lateral  prisms. 

4.  trans.    To  raise  to   an   elevated    sphere    or 
exalted  state  ;  to  exalt  or  elevate  to  a  high  degree 
of  purity  or  excellence ;  to  make  (esp.  morally  or 

sublime. 


lastingly  happy,  shall  never  make  them  weary.  1649  JKR. 
TAYLOR Gt.  Exetnp.  n.8  [Jesus]  hallowed  marriage.. having 
new  sublim'd  it  by  making  it  a  Sacramental]  representment 
of  the  union  of  Christ  and.  .the  Church,  a  1711  KEN  Psyche 
Poet.  Wks.  IV.  253  As  bless'd  Elijah  pray  d  his  Servants 
Eye  Might  be  sublim'd  the  Angels  to  descry.  1719  SAVAGE 
Wanderer\.  521  No  true  benevolence  his  thought  sublimes. 
1765  GOLDSM.  £"ss.,  Metaphor  Wks.  (Globe)  331/1  A  judi 
cious  use  of  metaphors  wonderfully  raises,  sublimes,  and 
adorns  oratory  or  elocution.  1814  SOUTHEY  Roderick  \\\. 
398  Call  it  not  Revenge  !  thus  sanctified  and  thus  sublimed, 
Tis  duty,  'tis  devotion.  1819  BYRON  Juan  \\.  clxxx,  The 
blest  sherbet,  sublimed  with  snow.  1858  MFKIVALK  Rom. 
Emp.  liv.  (1865)  VI.  415  It  sublimed  every  aspiration  after 
the  Good,  .by  pronouncing  it  the  instinct  of  divinity  within 
us.  i86«  M.  ARNOLD  Pop.  Educ.  France  146  Morality— 
but  dignified,  but  sublimed  by  being  taught  in  connection 
with  religious  sentiment.  1873  PATER  Renaissance  176  The 
aspiring  element,  by  force  and  spring  of  which  Greek  reli 
gion  sublimes  itself.  1880  HAR...  '1  rutnpet-Major  \\\iii, 
IBob's  countenance  was  sublimed  by  his  recent  interview, 
like  that  of  a  priest  just  come  from  the  penetralia  of  the 
temple. 

b.  above,  beyond,  or  higher  than  a  certain  stale  or 
standard. 

ai6ig  FOTHERBY  Atheom.  n.  ix.  §  2  (1622)  206  The  very 
end  of  Geometric  is  nothing  else,  but  onely  to  sublime  mens 
mindes  aboue  their  senses, .  .to  the  contemplation  of  Gods 
aeternall  Nature.  1651  JKR.  TAYLOR  Clervs  Domini  v.  §  7. 
31  Who  can  make  it  (ministerially  I  mean)  and  consecrate 
or  sublime  it  from  common.,  bread,  but  a  consecrate,  .person? 
1657  G.  STARKEY  Hehnont's  I'itui.  15  (The  Philosopher's] 
employment  being  sublimed  a  degree  higher  lhan  Art,  is 
ranked  among  the  Liberal  Sciences.  iSso  HAZMTT  Lect. 
Dram.  Lit.  57  A  personification  of  the  pride  of  will  and 
eagerness  of  curiosity,  sublimed  beyond  the  reach  of  fear 
and  remorse.  1866  WIIIPPLE  Char.  4-  Charac.  Me*,  i 
A  soul  sublimed  by  an  idea  above  the  region  of  vanity  and 
conceit.  1871  ALABASTER  Wheel  of  Law  18  The  existence 
of  a  God  sublimed  above  all  human  qualities. 

C.  into  a  state  or  to  a  degree  of  purity,  etc. 

1643  J.  M.Sov.  Salve  35  That  confirmation  in  grace  by 
which  free  will  is  transfigured  and  sublimed  into  a  state 
divine.  1651  JER.  TAYLOR  Ciertts  Domini  iii.  §  11  An  ordi 
nary  gift  cannot  sublime  an  ordinary  person  to  a  supernal urall 
imployment.  1774  PFNNANT  Tour  Scot. in  777*,  5  Numbers 
of  the  discontented  noblesse.,  resorted  there,  ..sublimed  the 
race  into  that  degree  of  valour  (etc. J.  1859  W.  ANDERSON 
Disc.  (1860)  55  1  he  death  of  Matthew  Henry's  two  children 
was  designed  to  sublime  his  piety  into  that  excellence  which 
it  attained. 

fd.  To  purify  (Jrom).    Qbs. 


SUBLIMED. 

_  1630  LORD  Banians  52  The  soule  was  impure ..  therefore 
it  was  needfull  it  should  bee  sublimed  from  this  corruption. 
i654WHiTLocicZ00*0J/fza  406  Would  we  could  lighten  some 
nobler  principles  that  might  sublime  us  from  these  Kello- 
lacean  Principles. 

fe.  With  material  obj.  Obs. 

1654  JF.R.  TAYLOR  K eat  Fres.gS  It  is  made  Sacramental 
and  Eucharist ical,  and  so  it  is  sublimed  to  become  the  body 
of  Christ.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  483  Flours  and  thir  fruit 
Mans  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  sublim'd  To  vital  Spirits 
aspire.  1740  CBVfm  Kigtmt*  35  That  spiritual  Substance 
was  analogous  to  Matter  infinitely  rarefied,  refin'd  or  sub 
lim'd.  1772-84  Cook's  ^rd  Voy.  (1790)  IV.  1254  The  vines 
here  being  highly  sublimed  by  the  warmth  of  the  sun  and 
the  dryness  of  the  soil. 

5.  To  transmute  into  something  higher,  nobler, 
or  more  excellent, 

1693  DRYDEN  tr.  Dnfresnoy's  Art  Paint.  7  Art  being 
strengthned  by  the  knowledge  of  tilings,  may.  .be  subHm'd 
into  a  pure  Genius.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey)  s.v.,  To  Sub 
lime  one's  Flesh  into  a  Soul.  1768  TIXKKR  Lt.  Nat.  (1834) 
II.  229  Our  clay-built  tabernacles  sublimed  into  fit  taber 
nacles  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  1790  P-URKE  /•>.  Rev.  Wks.  V. 
331  He,  the  ojcunomist,.  .subliming  himself  into  an  airy 
metaphysician.  1847  MILLER  J-'irst  Ivipr.  Eng.  xviii.  (1857) 
315  Those  fictions  of  the  classic  mythology  which  the  greater 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  have  sublimed  into  poetry.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xii.  III.  193  His  very  selfishness 
therefore  is  sublimed  into  public  spirit.  1864  LOWELL  Fire- 
side  Trav.  36  F.,  whom  whiskey  sublimed  into  a  poet. 

b.  intr.  To  become  elevated,  be  transmuted  into 
something  higher. 

1669  \V.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Chym.  76  The  blood,  .begins  to 
sublime  or  distil  into  more  pure  refined  spirits,  a  1711  KKN 
Sion  Poet.  Wks.  IV.  381,  I  feel  my  Faith  subliming  into 
Sight.  1874  SEARS  Fourth  Gospel  172  This  new  faith  sub 
liming  into  knowledge. 

6.  trans.  To  raise  up  or  aloft,  cause  to  ascend. 

1632  MASSINGER  City  Madam  in.  iii,    I   am  sublim'd  ! 
grosse   earth   Supports   me   not.     I   walk  on   ayr !    n65o 
DENHAM  Of  Old  Age  in.  (1669)  34  Nor  can  thy  head  (not 
helpt)  it  self  sublime.    1788  MME.  D'ARBI.AY  Diary  IV.  vn. 
344  With  arms  yet  more  sublimed,  he.  .advanced,  in  silence 
and  dumb  heroics.    1845  BAILEY  Festns  (ed.  2}  241  Thoughts 
rise  from  our  souls,  as  from  the  sea  The  clouds  sublimed  in 
Heaven. 

b.  To  cause  (vapour,  etc.)  to  ascend,  ns  by  the 
action  of  the  sun's  heat. 

1633  FOSBROKE  Chr.  Race  10  As  clouds. .being  elevated 
and  sublimed  towards   the  upper  region  of  the  aire,  are 
rarefied.     1655  VAUGHAN  Euphrates  51  When  the  centrall 
Sun  sublimes  the  Vapours,     a  1691  BOYLE  Hist.  Air  (16^2) 
186  There  were  great  Store  of  Pieces  of  Brimstone,  which 
are  guessed  to  be  sublimed  up  from  the  internal  Parts  of 
the  Hill.    1705  J.  PHILIPS  Blenheim  8  As  when  two  adverse 
Winds,  Sublim'd  from  dewy  Vapours,  in  mid  Sky  Engage 
with  horrid  Shock.     1871  C.  KINGSLEY  At  Last  vi,  Toe 
malarious  fog  hung  motionless. .,  waiting  for  the  first  blaze 
of  sunrise  to  sublime  it  and  its  invisible  poisons  into  the 
upper  air. 

f  c.  To  cause  (the  juices  of  a  plant,  etc.)  to  rise, 
and  thereby  rarefy  and  purify  them.  Obs. 

£1645  Ho  WELL  Left.  n.  liv.  (1892)  450  Wine  itself  is  but 
Water  sublim'd,  being  nothing  else  but  that  moisture  and 
sap  which  is  caus*d..by  rain. .drawn  up  to  the  branches 
and  berries  by  the  virtual  attractive  beat  of  the  Sun.  1655 
VAUGHAN  Euphrates  46  There  is  a  way  made  for  the  sperme 
to  ascend  more  freely,  which  subliming  upwards  is  attracted 
and  intercepted  by  the  vegetable  Kingdom,  whose  imediat 
aliment  it  is.  1711  BLACKMORE  Creation  n,  234  Th' austere 
and  ponderous  Juices  they  sublime. 

t  7.  To  exalt  (a  person),  raise  to  a  high  office  or 
degree.  Obs. 

1557  NORTH  Gueuara's  DiallPr.  (1619)  706/1  Mardocheous 
[was]  placed  in  his  roome,  and  greatly  sublimed  and  exalted. 
1610  B.  JONSON  Alch,  i.  i,  Haue  I. .Sublim'd  thee,  and 
exalted  thee,  and  fix'd  thee  I'the  third  region,  call'd  our 
state  of  grace?  1638  MAYNE  Lncian  (1664)  212/3  Gloriously 
crown 'd .  .and  sublimed,  like  one  drest  for  a  triumph. 

Sublimed  (soblai-md),  ppl.  a.  Also  4  sub- 
lymed,  5  sublimyd.  [f.  SUBLIME  z>. +  -ED1.] 

1.  That  has  undergone  the  chemical  process  of 
sublimation ;  produced  by  sublimation ;  =  SUB 
LIMATE  a.  i. 

Sublivud  mercury:  mercury  sublimate.  Sublimed  arsenic^ 
sulphur:  flowers  of  arsenic,  of  sulphur. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Yeom,  T.  Preamb.  55  Oure  Orpy- 
ment  and  sublymed  Mercuric.  0x425  tr.  Arderne's  Treat. 
Fistula^  etc.  83  Arsenic  sublimed  is  of  white  colour.  1584 
R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  xiv.  i.  295  Orpiment,  sublimed 
Mercuric,  iron  squames,  Mercuric  crude.  1593  G.  HARVEY 
Pierce" &  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  147  Mercuric  sublimed, 
is  somewhat  a  coy,  and  stout  fellow.  1658  ROWLAND  tr. 
Moufet's  Theat.  Ins.  926  Corrosives,  .(as  Mercury  sublimed, 
Vitriol,  Orpiment,  &c.).  1807  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  (ed.  3) 
II.  26  It  has  no  other  smell  than  that  of  sublimed  sulphur. 
xBn  A.  T.  THOMSON  Land.  Dhp.  (1818)  535  Separate  the 
sublimed  matter  from  the  scoria;.  1842  PARNELL  Chem. 
Anal.  (1845)  26  Sublimed  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  isa 
sesquicarbonate.  1874  GARROD  &  BAXTER  Mat.  Med.  300 
Collecting  the  sublimed  acid  by  means  of  a  cylinder  of  stiff 
paper  inverted  over  the  vessel. 

b.  transf.  Refined.    (Cf.  SUBLIME  a.  8  c.) 

1905  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  25  Feb.  414  Using  the  very  best 
sublimed  olive  oil. 

t  2.  fig.  a.  Elevated,  exalted,  sublime  ;  b.  Puri 
fied,  refined.  Obs. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  334  Exhalated  smokes 
of  sparkling,  hole,  inflamed,  dispersed,  sublimed  aspires. 
1610  DONNE  Pseudo-martyr  30  Shall  the  persons  of  any 
men.  .be  thought  to  be  of  so  sublimed,  and  spirituall  a  na 
ture,  that  [etc.j.  1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  n.  ii,  Where  I  spie 
A  wealthy  citizen,  or  rich  lawyer,  Haue  a  sublim'd  pure 
wife,  a  1667  JER.  TAYLOR  Serm.  for  Year  (1678)  355  The 
sobueties  of  a  graver  or  sublimed  person.  1739  [BovsEj 


Deity  151  Unmix'd  his  nature,  and  sublim'd  his  pow'rs. 
1823  LAMB  Guy  Faux  in  Elian  a  (1867)  20  Erostratus  must 
have  invented  a  more  sublimed  malice  than  the  burning  of 
one  temple. 

t  C.  High  and  mighty.   Obs. 

16x1  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  viii.  39  In  his  sublimed 
Reply,  hee  snebs  the  King. 

Sublimely  (s^blsi'mli),  adv.  [f.  SUBLIME  a. 
+  -LY  2.] 

1 1.  Aloft ;  highly  ;  at  or  to  a  height.   Obs. 

a  1599  ROU.OCK  Passion  xli.  (1616)  404  When  thus  way  by 
checking,  Hee  hath  beaten  downe  the  imaginations.. and 
cogitations  that  sublimely  rose  out  of  the  minde.  1648 
BOYLE  Motives  Love  of  God  §  14.  89  His  soveraign  Tran- 
quillity  is  so  sublimely  plac'd,  that  'tis  above  the  reach  of 
all  Disquieting  Impressions. 

2.  With  sublimity  of  form,  thought,  expression, 
style ;  in  a  lofty  or  exalted  manner.   Also  ironical. 

1693  CONCREVE  in  Dry  den"  s  Juvenal  (1697)  294  Verse  so 
sublimely  good,  no  Voice  can  wrong.  1700  Lucius  Brit., 
Death  Dry dt-n  SS  His  Works  are  all  sublimely  (".real.  1735 
POPE  Prol.  Sat.  187  Whose  fustian's  so  sublimely  bad,  It  is 
not  Poetry,  but  prose  run  mad.  1816  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Head- 
long  Hall  vii,  The  sublimely  romantic  pass  of  Aberglaslynn. 
1859  GEO.  ELIOT  Adam  Bede  xvii,  There  are. .  few  sublimely 
beautiful  women.  1884  Macm.  Mag.  Oct.  443/1  Of  this 
difficulty  our  Saxon-loving  friends., are  sublimely  uncon 
scious. 

Sublimeness  (s#bUtamfe).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  sublime ; 
sublimity. 

1660  tr.  Amyraldtts*  Treat,  cone.  Relig.  i.  v.  76  A  matter 
of  most  divine  sublimeness.  1683  CAVE  Ecclesiastici  335 
Neither  does,  .the  sublimeness  of  his  Argument  make  his 
discourse  obscure.  1734  Burners  Own  Time  Life  II.  675 
M  r.  Nairn  was . .  remarkable  for . .  Strength  of  Reasoning  and 
Sublimeness  of  Thought.  1854  WISEMAN  Eabiola  n.  xxxii. 
343,  I  cannot  see  any  way  in  which  the  sublimeness  of  the 
act  could  have  been  enhanced. 

Sublimer  (szfblai-mai).  rare.  [f.  SUBLIME  v. 
+  -EB  l.]  One  who  or  a  thing  which  sublimes. 

a  1615  DONNK  Ess. (1651)  68  That  late  Italian  Distiller  and 
Sublimer  of  old  definitions. 

Sublimification  (s^bli'mifik^i-fon).  [f.  SUB 
LIME  v.  +  -(I)FICATION.]  The  act  or  fact  of  making 
or  being  made  sublime. 

1791  W,  GILPIN  Forest  Scenery  1. 252  The  poet  has  great  ad 
vantages  over  the  painter,  in  the  process  of  sublim[ifjication, 
if  the  term  may  be  allowed.  1868  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  22  Aug. 
6  Mrs.  Borradaile  emerged  from  her  baths  in  a  state  of  sub- 
limification  which  we  should  have  thought  would  have  made 
her  marriage  certain. 

So  Snbii'mified///.  a.,  rendered  sublime. 

1878  Erasers  Mag.  XVII.  576  A  sort  of  sublimified  Bcr- 
quin. 

Subliminal  (s#blrminan,  a.  Psych,  [f.  SUB- 
i  a  +  L.  limin-j  Kmen  threshold  +  -AL  :  coined  to 
represent  Herbart's  unter  dcr  Schwelle  sc.  ties 
Bewusstseins  under  the  threshold  of  consciousness 
(Psyckol.  als  Wissenschaftlfa^  i.  §  47).]  Below  the 
threshold  (see  THRESHOLD  2  c,  Lnour)  of  sensation 
or  consciousness  :  said  of  states  supposed  to  exist 
but  not  strong  enough  to  be  recognized.  Also, 
pertaining  to  *  the  subliminal  self '. 

1886  WARD  In  Encycl.  Brit.  XX.  48/1  Even  if  there  were 
no  facts  to  warrant  this  conception  of  a  subliminal  presenta 
tion  of  impressions  and  ideas.  1892  Illustr.  Land.  News 
8  Oct.  451/1  A  pen,  that  strange  conductor  between  the  self 
he  knows  and  the  'subliminal  self1  which  is  often  flashing 
its  surprises  on  him.  1892  MYERS  In  Proc.  Soc.  Psychical 
Res.  Feb.  306  The  subliminal  memory  includes  an  unknown 
category  of  impressions  which  the  supraliminal  conscious 
ness,  .must  cognise,  if  at  all,  in  the  shape  of  messages  from 
the  subliminal  consciousness.  1903  PODMORE  Mod.  Spirit, 
ualism  II.  31  The  extraordinary  outburst  of  subliminal  or 
automatic  activity. 

b.  absol.  That  which  is  subliminal ;  the  sub 
liminal  self. 

1901  W.  JAMES  in  Proc.  Soc.  Psychical  Res.  May  18  Of 
the  Subliminal,  he  [Myers]  would  say,  we  can  give  no  ultra- 
simple  account  1903  MYERS  Hum.  Pers.  I.  ii.  347  Scenes 
..which  Sally  as  a  subliminal  noticed. 

Subliming  (swbUrmirj),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  SUBLIME 
v.  +  -ING  *.]    The  action  of  the  verb  SUBLIME. 
1.   =  SUBLIMATION  i. 

1471  RIPLEY  Comp.Alch.  vm.  ii.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  171  Such 
Sublymyng  accordyth  never  adele  To  our  entent.  1584  R. 
SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  xiv.  i.  294  Their  subliming,  amalga- 
ming,  engluting.  1656  RIDGLEY  Pract.  Phystck  248  Tartars 
use  the  thin  part  of  Milk  separated  by  subliming,  to  make 
themselves  drunk.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Snbliming- 
Potst  the  Vessels  that  serve  for  the  Subliming  of  any  Mixt 
Bodies.  1886  GUILLEMARD  Cruise  of  Marchesa  I.  23  The 
camphor,  on  subliming,  is  collected  and  packed  in  barrels. 

t  2.   Exaltation.   Obs.  rare. 

1641  SIR  E.  DERING  Sp.  on  Rfliff.  E  ij  b,  This  too  elate 
subliming  of  one  can  not  stand  without  a  too  mean  demis 
sion  of  many  other. 

3.  attrib.,  as  subliming  dome  (DOME  sb.   5  d)t 
-glass,  -potj  vessel. 

1673  BOYLE  Ess.  Effluviums  m.  13  The  Subliming-glass. 
1682  K.  DIGBY  Chym.  Secrets  n.  208  A  Glass  head  upon 
your  last  Subliming-pot.  1719  QUINCY  Lex.  P/tysico-Med. 
(1722)  13  Aludels  are  subliming  Pots  used  in  Chymistry. 
c  1789  Encycl.  Brit.  (1797)  IV.  446/1  The  mouth  of  the  sub 
liming  vessel.  1827  FARADAY  Chem.  Manifi.  xvi.  (1842)  411 
The  bent  tube  being  of  such  diameter  as  freely  to  pass  over 
the  subliming  tube.  1881  GREENER  Gun  309  The  vapour.. 
passes  into  the  subliming  dome,  and  is  immediately  pre 
cipitated  into,  .flower  of  sulphur. 

Subliming  (s#btoi-mirj),  ///.  a.     [f.  as  prec. 


SUBLIMITY. 

+  -ING.2]  That  sublimes,  a.  That  causes  chemical 
sublimation.  b.  Undergoing  sublimation.  c. 
Rising,  mounting,  d.  Elevating,  exalting. 

a.  a  1631  DONNE  Valedict.  of  Bk.  13  To  all  whom  loves 
subliming  fire  invades.     1836  BRANDE   Man.  Chem,  (ed.  4) 
13  The  mixture,  .is  to  be  put  into  an  aludel..and  exposed 
to  a  subliming  heat. 

b.  1758  Elaboratory  laid  often   57   The  sand  should  be 
removed  from  the  retorts  containing  the  subliming  mailer. 

c.  1666  [see  SUBLINGUAL  i], 

d-  1.794  COLERIDGE  Relig.  Musings  107  His  most  holy 
name  is  Love.  Truth  of  subliming  import  !  1823  MOORE 
Rhymes  on  Roadvn.  72  Mingling  earth's  luxurious  grace 
With  Heaven's  subliming  thoughts. 

Sublimish  (dfbUrmlJ),  a.  rare.  [f.  SUBLIME 
a.  +-ISH  *.]  Somewhat  sublime. 

1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt,  xvi.  vi.  (1872)  VI.  199  A  man  of 
some  whims. .but  really  honest,  though  rather  subiimish  in 
his  interior. 

Sublimity  (s£blrmiti).  [ad.  L.  suhllmitast 
-tiitem^  f.  sublimis  SUBLIME  :  see  -JTY.  Cf.  F.  sub- 
limite,  etc.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  sublime. 

fl.  High  or  lofty  position,  height.   Obs. 

1563  Homilies  u.  Agst.  Peril  Idol.  n.  H  h  iv,  When  Images 
are  placed  in  Temples,  and  set  in  honorable  sublimitie,  and 
begin  once  to  be  worshipped.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  n.  xvi. 
I.  n  The  other  cause  of  their  [sc.  the  planets]  sublimities  is, 
for  that  [etc.].  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  192  The 
subtility  of  the  air  and  the  sublimity  of  those  Hills,  which 
he  says  surpass  the  Alps.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  m.  iii. 
137/2  Geometrical  Terms  for  their  Plots,  Figures,  [etc.]. 
Sublimities,  the  heights  or  highness  of  things. 

t  2.  High  dignity  of  office,  vocation,  or  the  like. 

1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  i.  iv.  56  Being  held  with  adrmra- 
tion  of  their  own  sublimitie  and  honor,  a  1656  USSHKR 
Power  of  Princes  i.  (1661)  43  The  Regal  sublimity  is  consti 
tuted  by  God.  a  1700  EVFLYN  Diary  12  June  1650,  He 
magnified  the  sublimity  of  the  calling.  « 1727  NEWTON 
Chionol.  Aiitended'\\.  (1728)  226  Jupiter  upon  an  Eagle  to 
signify  the  sublimity  of  his  dominion. 
ft).  A  highly  placed  person.  Obs. 

1610  BOYS  Exp.  Domin.  Ej>.  *  Gosp.  Wks.  (1629)  163 
Soueraigne  Sublimities  on  earth  are  Gods  among  men. 
t  C.  A  high  or  dignified  status.    Obs. 

1643  PKVNNE  Sov.  Power  Par  I.  1.41  If  we  be  profitable 
servants,  why  doe  we  envy  the  eternall  paines  of  our  Lord 
for  our  temporall  sublimities  or  Prerogatives? 

d.  The  status  of  one  whose  title  is  'Sublime'; 
used  with  poss.  pron.  as  a  title  of  honour  ;  in 
recent  use  chiefly  applied  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
or  to  the  Sublime  Porte. 

So  med.L.  sublimitas. 

'553  1"-  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  165,  I  beyng  a  Scholasticall 
panion,  obtestate  your  sublimitie,  to  extoll  niyne  infirmitie. 
1589^  [?NASHE]  Almond  for  Parr  at  Ded.  i  Which  if  your 
sublimitie  accept  in  good  part,..  I  am  yours.  1820  BYRON 
Jnan  iv.  xci,  In  the  Dardanelles,  Waiting  for  his  Sublimity's 
firman.  1892  Sat,  Rev.  22  Oct.  466/1  Its  Sublimity  was 
unable  to  perceive  any  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 

3.  Loftiness   or   grandeur  of  nature,  character, 
conduct,  or  action  ;  high  excellence. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531),  208  b,  The  length,  the 
brede,  the  deepnes,  and  the  sublirnite  or  hye  excellence  of 
thecrosse  of  Chryst.  [See  Eph.  iii.  18,  Vulg.].  1597  HOOKER 
Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixvii.  181  Those  things,  which,  for  height  and 
sublimitie  of  matter . .  wee  are  not  able  to  reach  vnto.  1614 
RALEIGH  Hist.  Worldi.  L  n  In  respect  of  Gods  incompre- 
hensible  sublimitie,  and  puritie.  1655  M.  CARTER  Honor 
Rediv.  (1660)  17  [Painting]  hath  bten  for  its  sublimity 
reckoned . .  among  the  liber  all  Sciences.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's 
Trav.  (1760)  1.343  That,  for  truth  and  sublimity  of  doctrine, 
no  book  or  system  in  the  whole  world  came  up  to  the  holy 
scriptures.  «i8iz  BUCKMINSTER  Serm.  (1827)  36  Is  there 
any  thing  to  be  learned . .  from  the  sublimity  of  the  character, 
which  is  so  much  a  subject  of  taste?  1851  MAHIOTTI  Italy 
29  In  1846,  France  had  not  reached  the  acme  of  republican 
sublimity.  1870  MOZLEY  Univ.  Senn.  iii.  (1876)  67  In  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  a  future  stale,  .the  real  belief  in  the 
doctrine  goes  together  with.. the  moral  sublimity  of  the 
state.  187*  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in  Libr.  (1892)  I.  v.  192  The 
genuine  old  Puritan  spirit  ceases  to  be  picturesque  only 
because  of  its  sublimity. 

b   An  instance  of  this;  a  sublime  thing  or  being. 

1642  MILTON  Apol.  Sweet.  17  Knowledge  and  vertue,  with 
such  abstracted  sublimities  as  these,  a  1715  BURNET  Oivn 
Time  (1766)  I.  86  They,  .seemed  to  carry  their  devotions  to 
a  greater  sublimity  than  others  did.  Jbid.  189  He  loved  to 
talk  of  great  sublimities  in  religion.  1818  BYRON  Ch.  Har. 
iv.  liv,  The  particle  of  those  sublimities  Which  have  relapsed 
to  chaos.  1829  I.  TAYLOR  Enthus.  ii.  (1867)  27  Those  false 
sublimities  of  an  enthusiastic  pietism.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr. 
Rev.  n.  i.  x,  When  such  exhibition  could  appear  a  propriety, 
next  door  to  a  sublimity. 

4.  Loftiness  of  conception,  sentiment,  language, 
style,  or  treatment. 

1624  GATAKER  Transubst.  103  That  subtilty  and  sublimitie 
of  wit,  that  Jerome  commandeth  in  Ephremsworkes.  1676 
HOBBES  Iliad  Pref.  (1686)  5  The  Sublimity  of  a  Poet,  which 
is  that  Poetical  Fury  which  the  Readers  for  the  most  j-art 
call  for.  1685  BAXTER  Paraphr.  N.  T.  i  Cor.  ii.  6  Sub 
limity  and  accurateness  of  Speech.  1781  COWPER  Table-T. 
644  In  him.  .Sublimity  and  Attic  taste,  combin'd.  1790 
PAI.KY  Hory  Paul.  \.  7  Bursts  of  rapture  and  of  unparalleled 
sublimity.  1841  W.  SPALDING  Italy  I.  158  Polycletus,..a 
fellow-pupil  of  Phidias,,  .did  not  reach  the  sublimity  of  his 
rival  in  the  representation  of  divinity.  1896  DK.  ARGYLL 
Phifos.  Belief -2&Q  It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  sublimity  of 
this  conception. 

5.  That  quality  in  external  objects  which  awakens 
feelings  of  awe,  reverence,  lofty   emotion,  a  sense 
of  power,  or  the  like. 

1779  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Cowley  (1868)  9  Sublimity  is  produced 
by  aggregation,  and  littleness  by  dispersion.  1787  POL- 
WHELE  £#£•/.  Orator  HI.  512  His  Voice  Commanding ..  stern 


SUBLIMIZE. 

His  Aspect  and  terrific.  .Sublimity  his  every  Nod  Attended. 
1849  RUSKIN  Seven  Lamps  iii.  §  g.  72  This  expedient  of 
continued  series  forms  the  sublimity  of  arcades  and  aisles. 
1876  Miss  BRADDON  Haggard's  Dau.  x,  Earth's  loveliness 
or  heaven's  sublimity. 

b.  A  sublime  feature ;  a  sublime  expanse. 
1819  in  Corr.  Lady  Lyttelton  (1912)  214  The  sublimities 
of  the  Alps,  a  1853  ROBERTSON  Lect,  i.  (1858)  19  His 
character  had  been  moulded  by  the  sublimities  of  the  forms  of 
the  outward  nature,  a  1869  LOWELL  RJwecus  157  The  sky, 
With  all  its  bright  sublimity  of  stars. 

6.  The  state  of  emotion  produced  by  the  per 
ception  or  contemplation  of  the  sublime. 

1739  HUME  Hititi,  Nat.  II.  282  Any  great  elevation  of 
place  communicates  a  kind  of  pride  or  sublimity  of  imagina 
tion,  c  1791  Kncycl.  Brit.  (1797)  VIII.  107/2  The  emotions 
of  grandeur  and  sublimity  are  nearly  allied.  1887  A.  BAIN 
On  Teaching  Rngl.  vi.  100  The  Emotion  termed  Sublimity 
is  connected  with  vastness  of  Power. 

7.  A  high  degree  or  standard,  a  height ;   with 
the,  the  highest  degree,  height,  summit,  acme. 

1637  EARL  MONM.  tr.  MalvezzCs  Romulus  fy  Tarqnin 
241  Bounding  upon  madnesse,  it  [sc.  Melancholy]  brings  men 
to  a  sublimity,  out  of  which  one  cannot  passe,  a  1667  ]  ER. 
TAYLOR  (Ogilvie  1882),  The  sublimity  of  wisdom  is  to  do 
those  things  living,  which  are  to  be  desired  when  dying. 
1812  COLEKIDGE  Friend  (1818)  III.  34  There  belong  to  it 
sublimities  of  virtues  which  all  may  attain,  and  which  no 
man  can  transcend.  1823  LAMB  Guy  Faux  in  £"//*«»  (1867) 
20,  I  must  make  more  haste;  I  shall  not  else  climb  the 
sublimity  of  this  impiety.  Ibid.  21  Such  a  .sublimity  of 
malice.  1883  tr.  Stcpniak"s  Undergr,  Russia  Introd.  42  He 
combines  in  himself  the  two  sublimities  of  human  grandeur : 
the  martyr  and  the  hero. 

f  b.  A  supreme  or  extreme  phrase.  Obs. 

1651  N.  BACON  Disc.  Gov.  Eng.  \\.  viii.  (1739)  47  A  qualified 
Legiance,  without  those  sublimities  of  absolute,  indefinite, 
immutable,  &c. 

Hence  Subli'mityship,  as  a  mock  title. 

1838  LYTTON  What  will  He  do  i.  xvii,  Her  Serene  Sub- 
Hmityship,  Lady  Selina  Vipont. 

Sublimize  (so'blimgiz,  s^blai-maiz),  v.  [f. 
SUBLIME  a.  +  -IZE.  Cf.  F.  sublimiser.'}  trans.  To 
make  sublime;  to  elevate,  exalt,  or  refine. 

1813  Hervcy^s  Medit.  Mem.  Author  p.  xvi,  She  thought 
herself  so  completely  sublimized  as  to  stand  in  no  need  of 
religious  instruction.  1841  HOB.  SMITH  Motieyed  Alan  II. 
yiii.  247  Solemn  music  and  rich  odours . .  sublimized  devotion 
into  ecstasy.  1880  'QuiDA*  MotJis  i,  Baptiste  sublimised 
and  apotheosised  by  niello  buttons,  old  lace,  and  genius. 

Hence  Sublimized  ppl.  a.,  elevated,  exalted  ; 
refined  in  quality. 

1849  Benares  Mag.  July  II.  204  He  declares.. that  the 
sublimized  humanity  of  Feuerbach  is  almost  as  monstrous 
as  Deity  itself.  1896  Daily  News  21  Apr.  6/4  It  would  seldom 
occur  to  anyone  to  recognise  an  affinity  between  the  sack 
coverings  to  be  seen  on  huge  bales  at  warehouses  and  the 
sublimi.sed  fabric  as  applied  to  the  bodices  of  ladies'  dresses. 

tSublimy,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  Also  6  sublime, 
-yme.  [ad.  F.  sublimt sublimate,  pa.  pple.  of  sub- 
limer  to  SUBLIME.]  A.  adj.  Mercury  sublimy^ : 
corrosive  sublimate.  B.  sb.  Mercury  or  arsenic 
sublimate. 

1545  Rates  ojfCustome  house  a  Ij  b,  Argente  subline  [sic}  the 
c.  h.  xxxiii.  s.  iiii.  d.  Ibid,  b  vnj,  Mercury  subline  the  pounde 
xii.d.  1558  W.  WARDE  tr.  Alexis*  Seer.  102  b,  To  sublime 
Quicke  Syluer,  that  is  to  saye,  to  make  common  sublyme, 
1580  HOLLYBAND  Trtas.  Fr.  Tong.,  Dux  sublim^  sublimie, 
a  kinde  of  poison.  1611  COTGB.,  Sublim^  Sublimatum,  or 
Sublirme,  Arsenick,  Ratsbane.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey). 

Sublrnear,  a. 

1.  [SuB-  20  c.]    Nearly  linear  (Bot.  and  Zool.  : 
see  LINEAR  a.  4  b). 

1777  S.  ROBSON  Brit.  Flora  89  Leaves  sublinear.  1852 
DANA  Crust,  it.  887  The  hand  of  the  first  pair  of  legs  is 
sublinear.  1888  Amer.  Nat.  XXII.  1017  Suture  sublinear 
above  and  slightly  channeled  below. 

2.  [S0B-  i  a.]    Placed  below  a  written  or  printed 
line. 

Cf.  Sttblineatton  s.v.  SUB-  a. 

1868  VISCT.  STRANGFORD  Sel.  (1860)  II.  254  The  strange 
hooks  or  sub-linear  commas  by  which  the  Poles  denote  cer 
tain  nasal  sounds  in  their  language.  1909  Bible  in  World 
Aug.  239/2  There  are  two  chief  systems  of  punctuation 
known,sublinearandsuperlinear.  Ibid,t  All  ordinary  Hebrew 
manuscripts  are  vocalised  or  '  pointed '  with  the  sublinear 
vowel  signs. 

||  Sublingua  (sobU'rjgwa).  Zool,  [mod.L. : 
see  SUB-  i  f  and  LINGUA. 

(In  medical  L.,  sublingua  was  formerly  used  for  '  uvula  '.)] 
In  some  animals,  e.g.   lemurs,  a  process  con 
sisting  of  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane  under  the 
tongue. 

1878  BELL te.Gegcnbaur^sComp.Anat.  553  InmanyProsimii 
and  Chiroptera,  as  also  in  the  platyrrhine  Apes,  there  is  a 
process  below  the  tongue  which  is  sometimes  double  ;  this 
is  the  so-called  sublingua.  1896  tr.  Boas'  Text  Bk.  Zool. 
487  nafe,  On  each  side  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  tongue, 
there  is  a  fold . . ;  it  is  termed  the  *  sub-lingua ',  and  attains  its 
highest  development  in  the  Prosimii. 

Sublingual  (sz?bH-ngwal),  a.  (s&.)  [ad.  mod.L. 
sublingitalts  :  see  SUB-  i  a,  b  and  LINGUAL.  Cfc 
F.  sublingual  (from  i6th  c.),  etc.]  A.  adj. 

1 1.  Mcd.  Of  a  pill,  etc.  :  That  is  placed  under 
the  tongue  to  be  sucked.  Obs. 
t66x  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  <$•  Min.  515  SubHnguale  troches. 

1666  G.  HARVEY  Morbus  Anpl.  (1672)  114  Those  subliming 
humours  ought.. to  be  intercepted .. by  sublingual  Pills. 
2.  Anat.  Situated  under  the  tongue  or  on  the 

under-side  of  the  tongue.     Also,  belonging  to  the 

sublingna. 
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Sullingual  gland,  the  smallest  salivary  gland  situated 
between  the  tongue  on  either  side  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth. 
So  s.  artery,  supplying  thes.  gland,  side  of  the  tongue,  etc. ; 
s.  cyst,  due  to  obstruction  of  the  s.  gland,  etc.,  =  RANULA  ; 
s.  fossa,  which  lodges  the  s.  gland.  S.  nerve  =  HYPOGLOSSAL 
nerve. 

1694  Pkil.  Trans.  XVIII.  229  [The  use  of]  the  Muscitlus 
Mylokyoideus  . .  in  Compressing  its  subjacent  sublingual 
Glands.  1720  Ibid.  XXXI.  7  The  Buccal,  Labial,  internal 
Maxillar,and  sublingual Glands,areof  ayellowColour.  1831 
R.  KNOX  Cloquefs  Anat.  653 The  Sublingual  Artery,  which 
is  sometimes  a  division  of  the  submental.  1836-9  Todd's 
Cycl.  Anat.  II.  214/1  A  depression  (sublingual  fossa}  for  the 
reception  of  the  sublingual  gland.  1872  BKYANT  Pract. 
Surg.  256  mar*.t  Sebaceous  sublingual  cysts.  1875  Encycl. 
Brit.  II.  165/1  In  that  genus  \!iylobates\  we  first  meet  with 
a  sub-lingual  process  (which  becomes  much  larger  in  the 
lower  apes).  1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.,  Sublingual 
caruncle,  the  papilla  at  which  Wharton's  duct  opens,  behind 
lowtr  incisor  teeth. 

B.  sb.  A  sublingual  gland,  artery,  etc. 

1720  Phil.  Trans.  XXXI.  7  They  are  as  distinct  from  the 
Buccal,  as  the  Sublinguals  are  from  the  internal  Maxillars. 
1840  G.  V.  ELLIS  Anat.  182  One  or  two  of  them  [A;,  arteries] 
perforate  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle,  to  anastomose  with  the 
sublingual. 

tSubli-tion.  Obs.  rare*0,  [ad.  L.  *subli- 
tiOj  -onetn,  n.  of  action  f.  sublintre,  siiblit-^  f.  sub- 
SUB-  2  +/in?re  to  smear.]  (See  quot.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Sublition,  the  ground  colour, 
wherein  the  perfect  colour  is  laid;  it  is  called  Grasing. 

Subli  ttoral,  a-  [Sus-  u.]  Lying  near  the 
sea-shore  orjust  below  the  shore-line  or  littoral  zone. 

1846  SMART  Suppl.  1849  Sk.  Nat.  Hist.,  Mammalia  IV. 
180  The  sublittoral  formation  in  which  they  had  been  ori 
ginally  deposited.  1849  DARWIN  in  HerschelJ/rt*. Sci. Eng. 
177  Our  observations . .  on  the  alluvial  and  sub-littoral  deposits 
of  these  latitudes.  1897  Geogr.  Jrnl.  Aug.  133,  I  should 
estimate  that  round  the  Pacific  there  are  at  least  ten  sub- 
littoral  districts  where  earthquake-frequency  may  be  about 
half  that  of  Japan. 

Sublunar  (s£bli/7-niu),a.  and  sb.    [ad.  mod.L. 
Sublundr-is  (cf.  late  Or.  uirocrcAifi'o?,  vJToafhTjvios}  : 
see  SUB-  i  a  and  LUNAR.     Cf.  F.  sublimaire,  etc.] 
A.  adj.    —  SUBLUNARY  A.     Now  rare. 

1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  IIL  iv.  (1611)  94  Those  ccelestiall 
creatures. .being  void  of  this  corrupt  mixture  which  is 
found  in  all  creatures  sublunar.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  777 
Now  had  night  measur'd  with  her  shaddowie  Cone  Half 
way  up  Hill  this  vast  Sublunar  Vault.  1708  Brit.  Apollo 
No.  85.  3/1  That  all  Sublunar  Joys  duration  want.  1817 
SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  v.  i,  The  City's  moonlit  spires  and 
myriad  lamps,  Like  stars  in  a  sublunar  sky  did  glow,  a  1857 
D.  JERROLD  John  Applejokn  iv,  To  expire  covered  over  with 
wounds  was  the  only  really  desirable  way  of  going  out  of 
this  sublunar  world. 

t  B.    Sb.    =   SUBLUNAEY  B.    Obs. 

1613  CAMPION  Relat.  Roy.  Entert.  Descr.,  View  these 
heau'n  borne  Starres,  Who  by  stealth  are  become  Sublunars. 
1684  GADBURY  (title)  Cardines  Cceli :  or,  an  appeal  to., 
observers  of  sublunars  and  their  vicissitudes.  1686  GOAD 
Celest.  Bodies  n.  iii.  180  The  moon  could  claim  no  interest 
upon  her  Vicinity  to  us  Sublunars. 

Subluna-riau,  a.  rare.  [Formed  as  SUBLUN 
ARY  +  -AN.]  Existing  or  operating  beneath  the 
moon's  surface. 

1880  PROCTOR  Rough  Ways  108  The  reinforcement  of  their 
action  by  the  effects  due  to  sublunarian  energies.  1881  — 
Poetry  Astron.  vi.  231  Sublunarian  forces. 

Sublu-narinesa.    rare-0,     [f.   next  +  -NESS.] 

1727  BAILEY  (vol.  II),  Sttblunariness,  the  being  under  the 
Moon. 

Sublunary  (so'bl'wnari,  swbliw'nari),  a.  (j£.) 
[f.  mod.L.  suolundris :  cf.  LUNARY.]  A.  adj. 

.1  Existing  or  situated  beneath  the  moon ;  lying 
between  the  orbit  of  the  moon  and  that  of  the  earth ; 
hence,  subject  to  the  moon's  influence. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  512  PatrUius  doth  not 
onely  auerre  this,  but  that  the  Sea  is  as  a  sublunarie  Planet. 
i6ax  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  I.  ii.  i.  ii.  (1638)  46  Of  these  sub 
lunary  Devils.. Psellus  makes  six  kindes,  fiery,  acriall, 
terrestrial!,  watery,  and  subterranean  Devils,  a  1649  CRA- 
SHAW  Carmen  Deo  Nostro  Poems  (1904)  283  Starrs  much 
too  fair  and  pure  to  wait  upon  The  false  smiles  of  a  sub 
lunary  sun.  1692  RAY  Disc.  (1732)  302  The  sublunary 
Aereal  Heavens.  1757  YOUNG  Last  Dayi.  81  Ye  sublunary 
worlds,  awake,  awake  1  1848  MRS.  JAMESON  Sacr.  <y  Leg. 
Art  (1850)  168  The  Four  Doctors  are  in  the  centre  of  what 
may  be  called  the  sublunary  part  of  the  picture.  1850  S. 
DOBELL  Roman  i,  Oh  that  bright  realm  of  sublunary  heaven. 
fb.  Inferior,  subordinate  (to}.  Obs. 

1616 DONNE Serni.  (Prov.  xxii.  ii)  III.  337  Endymion  loved 
the  Moon.  The  sphear  of  our  loves  is  sublunary,  upon  things 
naturally  inferior  to  our  selves.  1631  BRATHWAIT  Wkintzits, 
Metall-man  60  The  arch-artist  In  this  mineral!  is  the  alchy- 
mist;  for  the  rest  are  all  sublunarie  unto  him,  hee  only 
mercuric  sublimate  unto  them. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  this  world;  earthly, 
terrestrial. 

1502  GREENE  Groat's  Wit  Ep.  Ded.,  A  witte  that  runnes 
in  this  sublunarie  maze  and  takes  but  Nature  for  its  original. 
1615  W.  LAWSON  Country  Housew.  Garden  (1626)  24  Euery 
thing  sublunary  is  cursed  for  mans  sake.  163*  B.  JONSON 
Magn.  Lady  in.  i,  From  all  the  points  o'  the  Compasse, 
(That's  all  the  parts  of  the  sublunary  Globe).  1650  J.  HALL 
Paradoxes  38  The  uncertainty  of  all  sublunary  things. 
(11676  HALE  Prim.Orig.  Man.  83  Sublunary  Bodies. .are 
..subject  to  alteration  and  corruption.  1713  SWIFT  Apollo 
Outwitted  Wks.  1755  III.  n.  109  Strolmg  Gods,  whose 
usual  trade  is.. To  pick  up  sublunary  ladies.  i?8a  COWPER 
Let.  to  Jos.  /////Nov.,  My  eyes  are,  in  general,  better  than  I 
remember  them  to  have  been  since  I  first  opened  them  upon 
this  sublunary  stage.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xlvi,  The  house 
keeper,  .usually  waylaid  him  on  his  return,  to  remind  him 
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of  his  sublunary  wants.  1841  BKEWSTER  Martyrs  Sci.  v. 
(1856)83  Like  all  sublunary  blessings  it  was  of  short  duration. 
1873  BURTON  Hist.  Scot.  VI.  Ixv.  3  For  this  too  we  may  find 
a  motive  cause  among  sublunary  human  influences. 

1 3.  Characteristic  of  this  world  and  its  affairs ; 
mundane  ;  material,  gross  ;  temporal,  ephemeral. 

1639  HABINGTON  Castara  n.  (Arb.)  92  Tis  no  dull  Sublun 
ary  flame  Burnes  in  her  heart  and  mine.  1643  MILTON 
Divorce  i.  ix.  Wks.  1851  IV.  46  To  remedy  a  .sublunary  and 
bestiall  burning,  which  frugall  diet  without  mariage  would 
easily  chast'n.  1648  Bp.  HALL  Breathings  Devout  Soul 
3  Can  ye  hope  to  finde  rest  in  any  of  these  sublunary  con 
tentments?  174*  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  \\.  206  And  toil  we  still 
for  sublunary  pay  ?  1759  JOHNSON  Rasselas  xlvi,  He  began 
gradually  to  delight  in  sublunary  pleasures.  1814  SCOTT 
Wav.  xi,  The  Baron  was  exalted  by  wine,  wrath,  and  scorn, 
above  all  sublunary  considerations. 

f  B.  sb.  A  sublunary  thing  or  creature;  chiefly 
pi.  Obs. 

1641  R.  HARRIS  Abners  Fnnerall  8  We  may  say  of  all 
these  Sublunaries,  what  Salomon  saith  of  one  particular; 
They  are  not.  1671  J.  WEBSTER  Metallogr.  xii.  178  The 
mercurial  part  of  it  [sc.  gold].. cannot  be  changed.. by  no 
sublunary  except  its  compeer.  1720  Humourist  Ded.  p.  xxiv, 

B'o]  publish  to   us   Sublunaries.. all   the  Secrets  of  your 
onours  Privy-Council.     1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811) 

III.  310  Something  extraordinary  was  to  be  done  to  keep 
her  with  us  sublunaries. 

Subluxation  ( s»bl  »k  s^i  'Jan  ).  Path .  [ad. 
mod.L.  subluxdtio,  -owm  :  see  SUB-  22  and  LUXA 
TION.  Cf.  F.  sublitxation,  etc.]  A  partial  disloca 
tion,  a  sprain. 

1688  HOLME  Annoitry  ii.  xvii.  448/2  Sitblaxation  [sic],  a 
dislocation,  or  putting  out  of  joynt.  1846  MILLER  Pract. 
Snrg.  xxiii.  321  Subluxation  forwards  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  result  of  falls  on  the  palm.  1878  tr.  von 
Zit-mssett's  Cycl.  Med.  XIV.  122  In  the  shoulder-joint  an 
atonic  subluxation  often  occurs,  especially  in  children. 
1893  W.  R.  GOWERS  Man.  Dis.  Nerv.  Syst.  (ed.  2)  II.  415 
The  persistent  strong  flexion  may  even  lead  to  Subluxation. 

So  Sublu'xate  z>.,  to  dislocate  slightly,  sprain. 

1893  W.  R.  GOWERS  Man,  Dis.  Nerv.  Syst.  (ed.  2)  II.  415 
The  ringers  are.  .over-extended  at  the  middle  joint,  which 
may  be  subluxated. 

Subiua*rgiiial|  &•  (^.)  [Sus-  ii.]  Situated 
near  the  margin  of  a  body  or  organ  ;  (of  cells  in 
the  wing  of  a  hymenopterous  insect)  lying  behind 
the  marginal  cell. 

1829  LOUDON  Encycl  Plants  (1836)  877  Sori.. marginal  or 
submarginal.  1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  142  Tentacles., 
submarginal.  1861  H.  HAGEN  Syn.  Neuroptera  N.  Amer. 
343  Stibrnnrginal,  just  behind  the  margin.  1872  H.  A. 
NICHOLSON  Palseont.  107  Most  commonly  the  anus  is  mar 
ginal,  or  is  sub-marginal. 

b.  sb.  A  submarginal  cell. 

1896  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philad.  30  There  are  but  two 
submarginal  cells;.. The  so-called  second  submarginal  is 
morphologically  the  third,  the  true  second  of  genera  with 
three  submarginals  being  absent. 

Subma'rginate,  «•  Nat.  Hist.  [Sue-  20  b.] 
Imperfectly  or  nearly  marginate  ;  bordered  with  a 
mark  slightly  distant  from  the  edge.  So  Snb- 
ma'rginated,  Subxna'rgined. 

1856  W.  CLARK  Van  der  Hoevcris  Zool.  I.  155  Echino- 
lampas. . .  Disc  *submarginate  forwards.  i7SaJ-  HILL  Hist. 
Anim.  51  The  brownish  brassy  Duprestis,  with  a  *submar- 
ginated  thorax.  1822  J.  PARKINSON  Outl.  Oryctol,  202  Lip 
submarginated.  1787  tr.  Linnsus"  Fam.  Plants  551  Tana- 
cetum...Seedssolitary,oblong.  Pappus *submargined.  1819 
G.  SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Compend.  86  Shell  submargined 
behind. 

Submarine  (s»'bmar/n,  in  the  adj.  also  s*?b- 
man-n),  a.  and  sb.  [Sus-  i  a.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Existing  or  lying  under  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  H.  iii.  62  A  sub-marine  Plant. 
1670  BOVLE  Tracts,  Submarine  Regions  i.  3  By  the  Appella 
tion  of  Submarine  Regions  'tis  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
places  so  called  are  below  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea,  but  only 
below  the  surface  of  it.  1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3) 

IV.  87  This  Fucus  is  found  on  submarine  rocks  at  very  low 
water.     1833  LYELL  Princ.  Ceo?  III.  24.  A  vast  submarine 


198  Submarine  volcanoes  occasionally  give  rise  to  new  land. 

2.  Operating  or  operated,  constructed  or  laid, 
intended  for  nse  under  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Submarine  boat,  a  boat  so  designed  that  it  can  be  sub- 
merged,  and  propelled  when  under  water,  used  chiefly  for 
carrying  and  discharging  torpedoes.  Submarine  vtim,  a 
charge  of  explosives,  moored  at  or  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  intended  by  its  explosion  on  impact  to  put  a  hostile 
vessel  out  of  action  immediately. 

1648  WILKINS  Math.  Magick  n.  v.  178  Concerning  the 
possibility  of  framing  an  Ark  for  submarine  Navigations. 
Ibid.  182  These  submarine  Navigators  will  want  the  usuall 
advantages  of  winds  and  tides  for  motion.  1784  COWPER 
Task  iv.  85  Submarine  exploits.  1840  Mech.  Mag.  19  Sept. 
330  Spithead  has  been.. a  scene  of  diversified  exertion  in 
submarine  work.  1855  Lardner's  Mas.  Sci.  <$•  Art  III.  159 
It  is  proposed  to  connect  Orfordness.  .with  the  Hague,  by 
seven  separate  submarine  cables.  1860  PRESCOTT  Electr. 
Telegr.  179  The  wires  of  a  submarine  telegraph.  1860 
MAURY  Phys.  Geog.  ii.  30  Currents,  for  the  most  part,  and 
for  great  distances,  are  submarine.  1861  Jrnl.  Chem.  Soc. 
XIV.  193  Applying  the  magneto- electric  current  to  the 
ignition  of  submarine  charges.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word, 
i>k.  664  Submarine  Thermometer,  an  instrument  for  trying 
the  temperature  of  the  sea  at  different  depths.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech..  Submarine  Boat,*,  vessel  constructed  to  navi 
gate  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  1889  [see  SUBMKRS- 
IBLE  a.].  1900  igth  Cent.  May  722  Why  it  [sc.  the  naval  pro 
gramme]  does  not  contain. .any  provision  for  submarine  or 
submersible  boats. 
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B.  sb. 

1.  A  submarine  creature ;  f  a  submarine  plant, 
coral,  etc. 

1703  Phil.  Trans.  XXIII.  1419  A  Description  of  some 
Coralls,  and  other  curious  Submarines.  1756  J.  HILL  Brit. 
Herbal  533  Grassy  Alga . .  is  the  only  submarine  which  has 
a  regular  root.  1839  HOOD  Sub-marine  68  With  open'd 
mouth  and  open'd  eyes,  Up  rose  the  Sub-marine. 

2.  A  submarine  mine. 

1886  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  28  July  6/2  Suppose  you  lay  down 
submarines  to  help  the  defence ;  without  a  flotilla,  how  are 
you  going  to  stop  the  enemy  from  taking  them  up  or  de 
stroying  them  at  night? 

3.  A  submarine  boat :  see  A  2. 

1899  Westm.  Gaz.  2  Feb.  7/1  The  submarine  was  no  longer 
there.     She  was  hidden  from  our  fire  and  from  our  view. 
1900  Daily  Mail  $  May  4/3  The  submarine  has  been  adopted 
by  the  French  navy  as  a  means  of  gaining  control  of  the 
Channel. 

Hence  Submarine  v.  trans.,  to  attack  with  a 
submarine ;  Submari'nist,  an  advocate  of  sub 
marine  boats. 

1900  igth  Cent.  May  722  The  confident  statements  of  the 
French   submarinists.     1914  Land  f;  Water  19  Sept.  17* 
Having  been  submarined  and  beached. 

Su-bina-1-sh.al.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  [SuB-6.]  A 
deputy  or  nnder-marshal ;  an  official  in  the  mar- 
shalsea  acting  as  the  knight-marshal's  deputy. 

1594  CROMPTON  Jurisd.  104  Lopinion  del  Court  fuit,  que 
le  Submarshal  fuit  deins  le  case  del  dit  estat.  1607  COWELL 
Interpr.,  SttbmarsliaU,..\=,  an  officer  in  the  Marshalsea. 
1711  Lend.  Go*.  No.  4797/1  The  Count  de  Denhof,  Sub- 
Marshal  of  Lithuania,  hopes  to  succeed  him. 

Su'bmaster.     [Sus-  6.     Cf.  med.L.  sub- 

magister,  F.  sous-mattre,  formerly  •^soubs-maistre.'] 
A  subordinate,  deputy,  or  assistant  master. 

14..  Norn,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  681/18  Hicinslrmtor,  a  sub- 
mastyr.  1517  in  Arclixologia  LXI.  82  Sir  Adam  late  sub- 
maister  of  the  seid  College.  1850  CHUBB  Locks  $  Keys  15 
With  keys  for  the  master,  sub-master,  and  warders. 

II  Submaxilla  (sabmaeksHa).  [mod.L.  :  see 
SUB-  3  and  MAXILLA.]  The  lower  jaw  or  jaw-bone. 

Subma'xillary,  a.  (si>.~)  [f.  mod.L.  submaxil- 
Idris :  see  SUB-  I  b  and  MAXILLAKT.] 

1.  Situated  beneath  the  inferior  maxilla. 
Submaxillary  gland,  a  salivary  gland  situated  on  either 

side  below  the  lower  jaw ;  hence,  pertaining  to  this  gland, 
esp.  of  parts  connected  therewith,  as  s.  artery,  duct,  fossa, 
ganglion,  "vein.  Also  as  sb.  (ellipt.  for  s.  artery,  etc.). 

1787  Med.  Comm.  II.  369  The  submaxillary  glands  were 
swollen.  1831  R.  Ksox  Cloqitefs  Anat.  73  An  oblong 
superficial  cavity,  in  which  the  submaxillary  gland  is  placed. 
1831  YOUATT  Horse  120  The  submaxillary  artery,  a  branch 
of  the  jugular  and  the  parotid  duct.  1834  —  Cattle 
335  The  sub-maxillary  vein  returning  the  blood  from  the 
tongue,  the  mouth,  and  the  face  generally.  1836-9  Todd's 
Cycl.  Anat.  II.  214/1  A  large  depression  (the  submaxillary 
fossa)  for  the  reception  of  the  submaxillary  gland.  1837 
QUAIN  Elem.  Anat.  (ed.  4)  812  The  submaxillary  ganglion, 
..rests  upon  the  gland  just  named  [sc.  the  submaxillary). 
1871  DARWIN  Desc.  Man  II.  xii.  29  During  the  season  of 
love,  a  musky  odour  is  emitted  by  the  submaxillary  glands 
of  the  crocodile. 

2.  [f.  prec.]    Pertaining  to  the  submaxilla. 

1884  COUES  N.  Amer.  Birds  98  On  the  under  jaw,  maxil 
lary  or  submaxillary  line. 

Subme'dial,  a. 

L  [Sea-  n,  20  d.1  Near  the  middle  or  median 
line ;  almost  mediaL 

1849  DANA  Geol.  App.  L.  (1850)  726  Beaks  submedial 

2.  Geol.  [SUB-  i  a.]  Lying  below  the  middle 
group  of  rocks. 

1855  OGILVIE  Suppl.,  Submedial,.. a  term  synonymous 
with  transition,  and  applied  to  the  lower  secondary  rocks, 
which  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  some  of  the_primary 
rocks.  1855  J.  PHILLIPS  Man.  Geol.  157  Scar  limestone 
(submedial  group). 

So  Subme'dian  a.,  nearer  behind  a  median  part. 

1851  MANTELL  Petrifactions  iii.  §  5.  293  The  flattened 
angular  spaces,  and  the  sub-median  trochanter.  185*  DANA 
Crust,  n.  843  One  tooth  anterior,  one  submedian,  and  one 
posterior.  1861  H.  HAGEN  Synopsis  Neuroptera  N.  Amer. 
^•CSubmcdian  nerve,  the  longitudinal  large  nerve  just 
behind  the  median. 

Subme'diant.  Mas.  [Sus-  4  (<:).]  The  sixth 
note  of  a  scale,  lying  midway  between  the  sub- 
dominant  and  the  upper  tonic.  Also  attrib. 

1806  CALCOTT  Mits.  Gram.  n.  v.  135  The  submediant.. 
varies  also  according  to  the  Mode.  1889  PROUT  Harmony 
L  16  We.. call  this  sixth  note  the  Submediant,  or  lower 
mediant.  Ibid.  xii.  131  The  submediant  chord  in  the  minor 
key.  1891  —  Counterpoint  (ed.  2)  56  The  submediant  triad. 

Subme'ntal,  <z.  Anat.  [Sus-i  b,  MENTAL  a.2] 
Situated  beneath  the  chin  or  under  the  edge  of  the 
lower  jaw ;  chiefly  in  submental  artery,  vein.  Also, 
pertaining  to  the  submentum. 

1831  R.  KNOX  Cloquets  Anat.  653  The  Sublingual  Artery, 
which  is  sometimes  a  division  of  the  submental.  1849^52 
Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  1404/2  The  submental  vein,  which 
arises  in  the  sublingual  gland.  1874  COUES  Birds  N.  W.  617 
Submental  space  partially  feathered.  1883  Encycl.  Brit. 
XV.  348/2  The  submental  gland  of  the  Chevrotains. 

II  Submentum  (sobme-ntom).  Entom.  [mod. 
L. ;  see  SUB-  I  f.]  The  basal  part  of  the  labium. 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anitn.  vii.  403  The  submentum 
is  not  directly  articulated  with  the  cranial  skeleton.  1888 
ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  141  The  labium. .con 
sists  (i)  of  a  large  basal  sub-mentum.  .(2)  a  uimtma;  (3)  of 
two  three-jointed  palpi.  ,(4)  a  ''~ 
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Submerge  (spbmSud^),  v.  [ad.  L.  submer- 
g$r£)  var.  Qisummcrgire  :  see  SOB-  2  and  MERGE. 
Cf.  ¥  .subnierger^..sommergerey  Sp.,  Pg.  sutnergir.] 

1.  /OH.  To  be  covered  with  water ;  to  be  sunk 
under  water. 

1606  SHAKS,  Ant.  <$•  Cl.  n.  v.  94  So  halfe  my  Egypt  were 
submerg'd  and  made  A  Cesterne  for  scal'd  Snakes.  1688 
LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  I.  453  That  the  island  of  Ma- 
dera's..had  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  and  sub- 
merg'd  in  the  sea.  1794  R.  J.  SULIVAN  View  Nat.  II.  430 
Those  lost  people,  whom  we  have  supposed  to  have  been 
submerged,  when  the  present  face  of  things  was  drawn  into 
existence.  1833  LVELL  Princ.  Geol.  III.  116  Tracts  that 
may  be  submerged  or  variously  altered  in  depth.  1853  KAN  K 
Grinnetl  Exp.  xxxix.  (1856)  359  The  white  whale. .  whistled, 
while  submerged  and  swimming  under  our  brig.  1877  HUX 
LEY  Physiogr,  212  The  remains  of  a  vast  forest. .now  sub 
merged  to  a  depth  of  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  feet  below 
high-water.  1880  DAWKISS  Early  Man  in  Brit.  \,  i  He 
tells  of  continents  submerged,  and  of  ocean  bottoms  lifted 
up  to  become  mountains. 

Jig.  a  1625  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Love's  Cure  v.  Hi,  Many  of  his 
chief  Gentry,  .spoyld,  lost,  and  submerged  in  the  impious 
inundation  and  torrent  of  their  still-growing  malice.  1856 
VAUGHAN  Mystics (i%6e>)  I.  98  The  miserable  monks. .whose 
minds  submerged  in  the  *  mare  tenebrosum'  of  the  cloister, 
[etc.].  1903  MYERS  Hum.  Pers.  I.  p.  xxi,  Faculty,  which 
is  kept  thus  submerged,  not  by  its  own  weakness,  but  by  the 
constitution  of  man's  personality. 

2.  traits.  To  cause  to  sink  or  plunge  into  water; 
to  place  under  water. 

1611  COTGR.  ,  Submerge?,  to  submerge  ;  to  plunge  or  sinke 
vnder,  whtrken  or  ouerwhelme  by, . .  the  water.  1726  BAILEY, 
To  Submerge^  to  bend  a  Thing  very  low,  to  drown  or  dip. 
1817  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  (1818)  II.  212  Experimentalists 
may . . ,  without  danger,  submerge  a  hive  of  bees,  when  they 
want  to  examine  them  particularly.  1870  YEATS  Nat.  Hist. 
Comtn.  91  The  shallow  and  tideless  Baltic  has  scarcely  a 
sounding  that  could  submerge  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

fig-  i85S  BAIN  Senses  <§•  Int.  ii.  ii.  §  19  (1864)  144  The 
magnitude  of  the  sensation  is  attested  by  its  power  to  sub 
merge  a  great  many  irritations.  1907  FORSYTH  Posit. 
Preaching'  iv.  124  Our  demands  must  never  be  submerged 
by  our  sympathies. 

3.  intr.    To   sink   or  plunge   under   water;    to 
undergo  submersion.     Now  rare. 

1652  KIRKMAN  Clerio  $  Lozia  123  A  Cork  sometimes 
elevateth  it  self,  and  then  submergeth  under  the  water.  1808 
Gentl.  Mag.  LXXVIII.  670/2  Some  say,  they  [sc.  swallows] 
submerge  in  ponds.  18*3  J.  BADCOCK  Dom.  Amnsem.  208 
The  ascending  wires  (where  they  submerge),  .should  be 
flattish  at  the  sides.  1863  LD.  LYTTON  RingofAmash  I. 
48  He  submerged,  and  we  lost  sight  of  him. 

Jig.  1837  CAKLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  11.  in.  iv,  Plot  after  plot; 
emerging  and  submerging,  like  ignes  fatui  in  foul  weather. 
Ibid.  in.  ii.  v,  This  Question  of  the  Trial.. emerged  and 
submerged  among  the  infinite  of  questions  and  embroilments. 

Hence  Subme'rging  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

i88z  CROMMELIN  Brown-Eyes  viii,  Alluvial  deposit  left 
there  ages  ago  by  the  submerging  waters.  1888  SCHAFP 
Hist.  Chr.  Ck.t  Mod.  Ckr.  219  Faith  is  the  submerging  of 
the  old  man,  and  the  emerging  of  the  new  man.  1902  Daily 
Chr  on.  5  Apr.  7/6  The  submerging  was  accomplished  in  6  sec. 

Submerged  (sobmaudsd),///.  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ED1.]  Sunk  under  water;  covered  or  overflowed 
with  water,  inundated ;  Bot.  growing  entirely  under 
water. 

1799  KIRWAN  Geol.  Ess.  81  The  crash  and  ruin  of  the  sub. 
merged  continent.  1839  MURCHISON  Silur.  Syst,  503  One 
of  these  submerged  forests  is  occasionally  seen  on  the  shore 


eygi 

merged  leaves).  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's  Phaner. 
56  Hair-structures,  .under  all  states  of  adaptation,  even  in 
submerged  species. 

b.  fig. ;  esp.  in  submerged  tenth,  that  part  of  the 
population  which  is  permanently  in  poverty  and 
misery.  (Contrasted  with  upper  ten.) 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  v.  iv,  Happily,  in  place  of  the 
submerged  Twenty-six,  the  Electoral  Club  is  gathering. 
1890  BOOTH  In  Darkest  Eng.  i.  ii.  22  We  have  an  army  of 
nearly  two  millions  belonging  to  the  submerged  classes. 
Ibid.  23  This  Submerged  Tenth— is  it,  then,  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  nine-tenths  in  the  midst  of  whom  they  live? 

alsol.  1897  Daily  News  31  Mar.  8/3  Those  who  seek  to 
ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the  submerged.  1903  Westm. 
Gas.  18  Feb.  10/1  A.. leader  of  hosts  of  submerged  from 
the  Egypt  of  slumdom. 

Subrne-rgement.  [f.  SUBMERGE  z>.  +  -MENT.] 

Submersion. 

1856  OLMSTED  Slave  States  524  When  free  from  the  social 
submergement  and  weight  of  disgrace  which  disabled  them 
in  England.  1884  Daily  News  16  Sept.  5/7  With  its  inces 
sant  vibration  and  its  state  of  almost  continuous  submerge 
ment,  it  is  miserably  uncomfortable  for  the  crew. 

Submergence  (s^bmaudgens).  [f.  SUBMERGE 
+  -ENCE.]  The  condition  of  being  submerged  or 
covered  with  water  (also  Ceo/.,  with  glacier  ice)  ; 
the  state  of  being  flooded  or  inundated. 

1833  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  II.  305  The  proofs  of  submerg 
ence,  during  some  part  of  the  tertiary  period,. .are  of  a 
most  unequivocal  character.  1851  RICHARDSON  Geol.  ii.  21 
The  submergence  of  land  by  earthquakes.  1873  W.  S.  SY- 
MONDS  Rec.  Rocks  ix.  310  After  the  glacial  submergence. 
1875  DARWIN  Insectiv.  Pi.  iii.  52  A  submergence  for  forty 
seven  hours  had  not  killed  the  protoplasm. 

b.  fig.t  e.g.  a  being  plunged  in  thought;  the 
*  swamping '  of  one  thing  by  another ;  a  sinking 
out  of  sight  or  into  obscurity. 

1873  F.  W.  ROBINSON  Bridge  of  Glass  in.  ix,  The  voice 
was  so  low,  and  the  maiden's  submergence  so  deep,  that 
the  grief -stricken  figure  did  not  move  to  the  inquiry.  1898 


SUBMINISTER. 

Ckr.  Herald  (N.Y.)  27  Apr.  368/4  An  idea  that  death  isthe 
submergence  of  everything  pleasant  by  everything  doleful, 
1903  MYERS  Hum.  Pers.  I.  p.  \x\iii,  If  the  elements  of 
emergence  increase,  and  the  elements  of  submergence  di 
minish,  the  permeability  of  the  psychical  diaphragm  may 
mean  genius  instead  of  hysteria. 

Subine'rgible,  a.  rare.  [f.  SUBMERGE  + 
-IBLE.]  =  SUBMERSIBLE. 

1870  Daily  News  18  Oct.,  To  build  a  high-sided  ship  sub- 
mergible  in  action. 

So  Submergibi'lity. 

1802-12  BENTHAM  Ration.  Judic.  Evid.  (1827)  1. 130  Par- 
taking  in  respect  of  submergibility  of  the  nature  of  a  ferry 
boat. 

Submerse  (sffbm5us),  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  su&- 
mers-j  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  stibmergere  to  SUBMERGE. 
Cf.  next.]  trans.  To  submerge,  drown. 

1837  Fraser^s  Mag.  XVI.  344  [They]  quietly  submerse 
their  memories  in  the  waters  of  Lethe.  1905  Daily  Chron. 
15  June  6/7  The  moving  of  the  submersing  lever  from  a 
perpendicular  to  a  horizontal  position. 

Submersed  (stfbmaust),  pa.  pple.  and  ///.  <z. 
[f.  L.  submersus,  pa.  pple.  of  sitbmergtre  to  ScB- 
MEUGE  +  -ED  !.]  Submerged  ;  covered  with  water, 
lying  or  growing  under  water.  Now  chiefly  Bot. 

a.  pa.  pple. 

1727  BAILEY  (vol.  l\),Sub»iersed,  plunged  under  Water,  &c. 
17^6  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  Explan.  Terms  382  Sub:i2£>-$ii?i;t 
submersed,  sunk  under  the  Surface  of  the  Water,  c  1789 
Encycl.  Brit.  (1797)  III.  444/2  A  simple  Leaf,  .may  be  Sub 
mersed,  hid  under  the  face  of  water.  1796  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXXVI.  503  The  fructification  of  the  Chara  being  equally 
submersed.  1822  J.  FLINT  Lett.  Amer,  214  A  humane 
society  for  the  resuscitation  of  persons  submersed  in  water. 
1836  MACGILLIVRAY  Trav.  Humboldt  i.  23  A  chain  of  moun 
tains  that  has  been  broken  up  and  submersed. 

b.  ppl.  a. 

1796  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVI.  501,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
consider  these  grains  of  the  submersed  alga?  to  be.. their 
effective  seeds.  1807  SOUTHEY  Espriellas  Lett.  II.  282 
Submersed  forests.  1836  MACGILLIVRAY  Trav.  Humboldt 
vi.  80  The  islets  of  Coche  and  Cubagua  are  supposed  to  be 
remnants  of  the  submersed  land.  1847  W.  E.  STEELE  Field 
Bot,  36  Submersed  leaves  multifid.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  999/1 
A  submersed  aquatic  belonging  to  the  order  yuncaginacese. 
1868  Maidmenfs  Scott.  Ball.  I.  29  The  submersed  eccle 
siastic  was  William  de  Perisbi. 

Submersible  (s#bm5'jsib'l),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L. 
siibmers-,  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  siibmerge're  to  SUB 
MERGE,  prob.  after  F.  submersible.  Cf.  mod.L. 
stibmersibilis  and  INSUBMERSIBLE  (1865).] 

A.  adj.  That  may  be  submerged,  covered  with, 
plunged  into,  or  made  to  remain  under  water;  esf. 
of  a  boat  (see  quot.  1889). 

1866  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  10  July  5  A  German  named  Flack 
has  invented  a  submersible  vessel,  to  be  used  in  laying  tor. 
pedoes  for  the  defence  of  harbours.  1889  SLEEMAN  Tor- 
pedoes  (ed.  2}  288  Torpedo  boats  which . .  are  capable  of  being 
propelled  at  considerable  depths  below  the  surface  of  the 
water  are  usually  termed  '  submarine  '  torpedo  boats  ;  as 
however  this  is  not  the  normal  state  of  these  vessels,  they 
should  rather  be  designated  as  'submersible  '  torpedo  boats. 
1892  Athenaeum  16  July  101/1  The  place  [Notre  Dame  de 
Londres]  derives  its  name  from  Ondra,  which  in  the  local 
dialect  signifies  a  humid  or  submersible  country. 

B.  sb.  A  submersible  boat. 

1900  Daily  Ckron.  8  Dec.  7  (Cass.  Suppl.)  The  better  type 
[of  submarine  boats]  known  as  *  submersibles '.  1901  Edin. 
Rev.  Apr.  343  Already  in  France  the  submarine  is  being 
displaced  by  the  submersible. 

Submersion  (s#bm5Mjan).  [ad.  L.  submersio, 
-onem,  n.  of  action  f.  submergfre,  ~mers-  to  SUB 
MERGE.  Cf.  F.  submersion.  It.  sommersione,  Sp. 
sumersion,  etc.]  The  action  of  submerging  or 
condition  of  being  submerged  j  plunging  into,  sink 
ing  under,  or  flooding  with  water;  occas.  drowning. 

i6ix  COTGR.,  Submersion,  a  submersion,  plunging,  sink, 
mg.  1653  RAMESEY  Astral.  Restored  309  Many  shipwracks 
and  submersions  of  ships.  169*  RAY  Disc.  (1732)  242  The 
Submersion  of  the  vast  Island  of  Atlantis.  1781  COWPER 
Retirem.  584  All  had  long  suppos'd  him  dead,  By  cold  sub 
mersion,  razor,  rope,  or  lead.  1793  tr.  B-uffon's  Hist.  Birds 
VI.  471  The  submersion  of  Swallows  appears  by  no  means 
ascertained.  1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dom.  Amnsem.  196  Haifa 
pound  of  alum  to  every  pint  of  water,  which  may  be  deemed 
necessary  for  the  entire  submersion  of  the  article  to  be 
heated.  1856  STANLEY  Sinai  $  Pal.'ii.  (1858)  144  Preserved 
by  the  salt  with  which  a  long  submersion  in  those  strange 
waters  has  impregnated  them.  1910  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  ii) 
III.  365  The  earliest  literary  notices  of  baptism  are  far  from 
conclusive  in  favour  of  submersion. 

Su'b-mi:nister,  sb.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [f. 
SUB-  6 -f- MINISTER  sb.  Cf.  med.L.  subminister  9 
F.  sous-ministre,  formerly  ^  soubministre.]  A  sub 
ordinate  or  deputy  minister. 

1565  HARDING  Answ.  Jewel  98  [Calvin's]  disciple  and 
subminister  Theodore  Beza.  1687  SETTLE  Reft.  Drydun 
55  Why  may  not  we  suppose  Subministers  of  the  Fates  to 
write  their  actions,  some  under  Clarks  to  the  Committee  of 
Destinies?  c  1800  R.  CUMBERLAND  John  de  Lancaster 
(1809)  III.  200  The  name  of  the  sub-minister  was  now  an 
nounced  to  Major  Wilson.  1820  RANKEN  Hist.  France 
VIII.  i.  §  2.58  Tellier  and  Servien,  subministers  of  Mazarin. 
1823  BENTHAM  Not  Paul  371  As  to  Apollos,  if  so  it  was, 
that, . .  in  the  mind  of  our  spiritual  monarch,  any  such  senti 
ment  as  jealousy,  in  regard  to  this  sub-minister  had  place. 

Subminister  (s^bmrnistai),  v.  Now  rare. 
[ad.  L.  subministrdre  (var.  summ-) :  see  SOB-  8 
and  MINISTER  v.  Cf.  F,  subministrer.] 

1.  trans.  To  supply  or  furnish  (sometimes  in  a 
secret  manner). 


SUBMINISTRANT. 
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SUBMISSIVELY. 


1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  fy  Commw.  (1603)  262  Hauing 
subministred  continuall  supplies  both  of  men  and  money, 
to  their  neighbors  in  flanders.  1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles 
I.  in.  iv.  56  A  soil  very  fruitful,  which  subministered  these 
fruits,  of  its  own  accord,  « 1676  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man. 
Ii.  iv.  154  Even  the  inferior  Animals  have  subministred 
unto  Man  the  invention,  .of  many  things  both  Natural  and 
Artificial  and  Medicinal.  1792  SIBLY  Occult  Sci.  I.  56  As 
nothing  can  be  produced,  unless  matter  be  subministered. 
1857  Truths  Cath.  Relig.  (ed.  4)  II.  109  The  blessed  Virgin, 
subministering  to  him  her  flesh  in  the  accomplishment,  .of 
the  incarnation. 

t  2.  intr.  To  minister  to  (lit.  and  fig.).   Obs. 

1611  COTGR.,  Soubministrer*  to  subminister  vnto.  a  1679 
HOUSES  Rltt't.  ii.  xviii.  76  They  have  wherewithal  to  sub- 
minister  to  their  Lust.  1693  L'ESTRANGE  Fables  xxxviii. 
38  Our  Passions,  .are  Good  Servants,  but  Bad  Masters,  and 
Subminister  to  the  Best,  and  Worst  of  Purposes,  at  once. 

Hence  Submi'nistering///.  a. 

^11676  HALE  Prim.  On'ff.  Man.  iv.  iv.  327  The. .accom 
modation  of  Faculties  with  subministring  Faculties,  and 
Organs  subservient. 

t  Submvnistrant,  a,  Obs,  rare.  [ad.  med.L. 
subministrans,  -ant-,  pres.  pple.  of  subministrdre 
(see  prec.),]  Subordinate. 

a  1626  BACON  Cert.  Consid.  Ch.  Eng.  Wks.  1778  III.  159 
That  which  is  most  principal,  .to  be  left  undone,  for  the  at 
tending  of  that  which  is  subservient  andsubmimstrant  [etc.]. 

t  Submi'iiistrate,  ^.     [f.  L.  subministrdt-, 

pa.  ppl.  stem  of  subministrdre  to  SUBMINISTEK.] 
trans*  To  supply,  furnish, 

1665  G.  HARVEY  Advice  agst.  Plague  15  Nothing  sub- 
tninistrates  apter  matter  to  be  converted  into  pestilent 
Seminaries  than  peoples  steams  and  breaths.  1678  GALE 
Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  in.  34  By  permitting  tentations,  offering 
objects,  subministrating  occasions. 

t  Subministra-tion.  Obs.  [ad.  late  L. 
subministrdtiO)  -onem,  n.  of  action  f.  subministrdre 
to  SUBMINISTER.  Cf.  OF.  sottb-,  subministration 
(Cotgr.).]  The  action  of  subministering  ;  minister 
ing  support ;  provision,  supply. 

1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Eph.  iv.  16  The  whole  body  being 
..knit  together  by  al  juncture  of  subministration.  Ibid. 
Phil.  i.  19  By  your  praier  and  the  subministration  of  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  1606  J.  KING  Serm.  Sept.  39 
Nourishment  and  raiment,  and  the  subministration  of  ne 
cessary  things.  1623  BP.  HALL  Gt.  impostor  Wks.  (1634) 
462  The  subministration  of  Vitall  spirits,  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  whole  frame.  1678  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  in.  57  Sub- 
ministration  of  occasions* 

So  fSubmi'nistrator,  one  who  provides  or  sup 
plies. 

1611  COTGR.,  Subministrateur^  a  submimstrator.  1625 
tr.  Camde'i's  Hist,  Eliz.  \,  81  Some  Marchants,  which., 
became  subministrntors  to  the  enemies  of  Christianity. 

t  Snbmise,  £*•  Obs.  (Chiefly  Caxton.)  Also 
-myse.  [app.  f.  OF.  soubmis^  var.  of  $ou(z}mis, 
pa.  pple.  of  sou(z]metre  (:— L.  *$ubtusmitt£re}  to 
submit.]  trans.  =  SUBMIT  4,  5. 

1471  CAXTON  Recuyell  (Sommer)  255  Loue  in  this  nyght 
submysed  and  constrayned  them  to  loue  eche  other  with 
oute  spekyng.  1483  —  Gold.  Leg.  216/3  She  submysed  her 
body  to  delyte.  1491  —  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  n. 
290  They  haue  submysed  alle  theyr  wyll  to  the  wyll  of 
theyr  soueraynes.  1503  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506) 
iv.  xxi.  T  viij  b,  The  doubte,  vnto  the  whiche  the  lenner 
[=lender]  is  submysed. 

Subniiss  (swbmi's),  a.  Also  6-7  -is,  -isse. 
[ad.  L.  submissuS)  pa.  pple.  of  submitttre  to  SUB 
MIT.  Cf.  SUMMISS.J 

1.   =  SUBMISSIVE.     (Const,  to.}    Obs.  exc.  arch. 

a.  Of  persons. 

1570  FOXE  A.  fy  M.  I,  311/2  Neither  was  the  kyng  now 
and  Archb.  so  submisse :  but  [etc.].  1580  LYLY  Euphues 
(Arb.)  475  Be  not  too  imperious  ouer  hir..nor  too  submisse. 
1600  HEYWOOD  and  Pt.  Ed'u.  IV}  \\.  ii.  (1613)  P  4  b,  Was 
neuer  Done,  or  Turtle  more  submisse,  Then  I  will  be  vnto 
your  chastisement.  1612  Bp.  HALL  Contentpl.^  O.  T.  in.  iii. 
207  To  execute  rigour  vpon  a  submisse  offender  is  more 
mercilesse  then  iust.  1615  MOUNTAGU  Af>f>.  C&sar  no  It 
were  to  be  wished,  that  such  transported  spirits  were  taught 
to  be  more  submisse  and  sparing  in  their  talk.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L,,  viii,  316  With  aw  In  adoration  at  his  feet  I  fell  Sub- 
miss.  1708  J.  PHILIPS  Cyder  i.  12  To  foreign  yoke  submiss. 
1735  SOMERVILLE  Chace  ii.  iiz  Huntsman,  lead  on  1  behind 
the  clust 'ring  Pack  Submiss  attend.  1813  SCOTT  Rokely 
in.  xxi,  Submiss  he  answer'd.  1862  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt. 
xn.  iv.  III.  213  To  such  of  the  Canons  as  he  came  upon, 
his  Majesty  was  most  polite ;  they  most  submiss.  1875 
A.  DE  VERE  Mary  Tudor  in.  iii,  Sir,  you  presume.  Your 
station  Is  our  confessional.  There,  as  a  daughter,  I  stand 
submiss. 

absol.  1742  SHENSTONE  Schoobmstr.  xvii,  To  thwart  the 
proud,  and  the  submiss  to  raise. 

b.  Of  actions,  feelings,  demeanour,  etc. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  337  They  would  not  equall 
them  with  those  who  were  alreadie  humbled,  till  they  sub 
mitted  in  a  more  submisse  manner,  1588  GREENE  Pandosto 
(1607)  A3  b,  Pandosto.  .entertained  the  Kings.. &  Noble 
men  with  such  submisse  curtesie.  x6u  BACON  Hen.  VI 1 1 
190  King  lames  mollified  by  the  Bishops  submisse  and  elo 
quent  Letters.  1659  HAMMOND  On  Ps.  xcv.  6  Even  the 
submissest  and  lowlyest  gestures.  1702  C.  MATHER  Magn. 
Chr.  Introd.  C3/2  A  Simple,  Submiss  Humble  Style.  1817 
COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  i.  (1882)  5  The  great  works  of  past 
ages,  .in  respect  to  which  his  faculties  must  remain  passive 
and  submiss,  1848  LYTTON  Harold  m.  ii,  Godwin  prays 
with  all  submiss  and  earnest  prayer.  1904  M.  HEWLETT 
Queen's  Quair  I.  xi,  Every  testimony  of  the  submiss  heart 
given  him  by  my  lady. 

C.  fig.  Of  material  things. 

1637  MARMION  Cupid  «fr  Psyche  i.  L  113  With  her  rosie  feet 
insulting  ore  The  submisse  waves,  a  Dolphin  sbe  bestrides. 


1868  GEO.  ELIOT  Sp.  Gipsy  w.  206  The  loadstone  draws, 
Acts  like  a  will  to  make  the  iron  submiss. 

f  d.  Of  buildings  :  ?  Unpretentious.  Obs. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  z)  88  The  buildings  are 
generally  submisse  and  low.  1664  J.  WEBB  Stone-Heng 
(1725)  40  Pylasters.  .ought  not.  .to  be  of  such  stately  Height 
as  Pillars,  but  far  more  humble  and  submiss. 

•j-  e.   With  prefixed  too  forming  snbst,  phr.    Obs. 

1606  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xvi.  ci.  399  And  rather  than  in 
haughtiness  did  fault  in  too-submis. 

1 2.  Of  the  voice,  speech :  Low,  uttered  in  an 
undertone,  subdued.  Obs. 

1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acvsta's  Hist.  Indies  v.  xxx.  425 
They  said  with  a  low  and  submisse  voyce,  Sir  [etc.].  121638 
MEDE  IVks,  (1672)  844  That  submiss  reading  in  Churches 
sine  cantn,  which  we  use  now.  1666  J,  SMITH  Old  Age  nS 
As  Age  enfeebleth  a  man  the  grindings  are  weaker,  and  the 
several  voices  of  them  more  submiss.  1787  tr.  Klopstock's 
Messiahiv.  182  Judas,  then  with  submiss  Voice  said,  Is  it  I  ? 

Submi'Ssible,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  submiss-,  pa. 
ppl.  stem,  of  siibmittfre  to  SUBMIT  + -IBLE.]  Capable 
of  being  submitted. 

1837  LOCKHART  Scott  IV.  i.  22,  I . .  wish  I  could  tell  how 
[he],  .translated  [it]  into  any  dialect  submissible  to  Black- 
wood's  apprehension. 

Submission  (s^bmi'Jan),  Also  5  -myssion, 
-mycion,  -miasioun,  6  -myssyon.  [ad.  OF. 
•^submission  or  its  source  L.  submissio,  -oneni 
(var.  sunini-},  n.  of  action  f.  submittPre  to  SUBMIT. 
Cf.  F.  soumission^  It.  sommessiow,  etc.  (see  SUM- 
MISSION).] 

1.  Law.  Agreement  to  abide  by  a  decision  or  to 
obey  an  authority ;    reference  to  the  decision  or 
judgement  of  a  (third)  party  ;  in  recent  use 

the  referring  of  a  matter  to  arbitration ;  in  Sc. 
a  contract  by  which  parties  agree  to  submit  dis 
puted  matters  to  arbitration ;  also,  the  document 
embodying  such  a  contract. 

1411  Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  650/2  The  forsaid  Archebisshop, 
and  Chamberleyn.  .by  force  of  the  submission  that  the  said 
Robert  in  hem  hath  maad,  haven  ordeyned  [etc.],  c  1450 
Godstmv  Reg.  367  Next  to  this  folowyth  the  Submyssion  of 
the  abbot  and  couent  of  Oseney  to  abide  the  ordeynyng. 
1580  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  Ser.  i.  III.  278  The  submis- 
sioun  maid  and  aggreit  upoun..anent  materis  questionabill 
betuix  thame.  1587  Sc.  Acts  Jets.  VI  (1814)  HI.  472/1 
Submissioun  of  the  contraversie  beuix  the  erle  of  angus  and 
lord  flemyng.  1628  Sc.  Acts  Chas.  I  (1870)  V.  189  The 
Submission  made  be  the  Lords  of  Erectiones  Titulers  Tacks- 
men  and  Gen  trie  Heretors  of  Lands  To  His  Majestic  anent 
their  Superiorities  and  Temds  &c.  1697-8  Act  q  Will.  Ill  \ 
c.  15  §  2  Where  the  Rule  is  made  for  Submission  to  such  I 
Arbitration  or  Umpirage.  1765-8  ERSKINE/WJ/.  Law  Scot.  I 
iv.  iii.  §  29  Where  the  day  within  which  the  arbiters  arc  to 
decide  is  left  blank  in  the  submission.  1854  Act  if  fy  18  Viet. 
c.  125  §  17  Every  Agreement  or  Submission  to  Arbitration 
by  Consent,  .maybe  made  a  Rule  of  any  One  of  the  Superior 
Courts  of  Law.  1875  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  312/2  A  verbal  sub- 
mission . .  cannot  be  made  a  rule  of  court. 

b.  In  wider  use,  the  act  of  submitting  a  matter 
to  a  person  for  decision  or  consideration. 

1911  Concise  Oxf.  Diet.  s.  v.,  The  submission  of  the  signa 
ture  to  an  expert.  1914  Times  12  June  8/2  Amending  Bill 
Drafted.  Date  of  Submission  to  the  Lords. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  submissive,  yielding, 
or  deferential ;  submissive  or  deferential  conduct, 
attitude,  or  bearing ;  deference ;  f  occas.  humilia 
tion,  abasement,  arch. 

c  1449  PKCOCK  Repr.  n.  x.  207  More  deuocloun,  and  Iou5er 
submissioun  the!  my^ten  not  neither  couthen  araie  forto 
bisette  vpon  Crist  him  silf.  1539  TONSTALL  Scrm.  Palm 
Sunday  (1823)  17  The  bowynge  down  of  eueryknee,  isment 
the  submyssyon  of  all  creatures  to  theyr  maker.  1560  DAUS 
tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  10  Luther,  .writeth  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  letters  full  of  submission.  Ibid.  273  Moste  humbly 
and  with  great  submission.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  n.  ii.  52 
Tell  her,  I  returne  great  thankes,  And  in  submission  will 
attend  on  her.  1643  BAKER  Ckron,  (1653)  234  A  Son  of  such 
submission.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  i,  §  no  He  had 
not  that,  .submission  and  reverence  for  the  Queen  as  might 
have  been  expected.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  310  Subjection 
..by  her..Yeilded  with  coy  submission,  modest  pride,  And 
sweet  reluctant  amorous  delay.  17*0  SWIFT  Fates  of  Clergy 
men  Wks.  1755  II.  ii.  23  This  sort  of  discretion  is  usually 
attended  with,  .servile  flattery  and  submission.  1855  MIL- 
MAN  Lai.  Christ,  ix.  II.  xiii.  IV.  357  They  met,  Frederick 
with  dignified  submission,  the  Pope  with  the  calm  majesty 
of  age  and  position. 

b.  //.  Acts  of  deference  or  homage ;  demon 
strations  of  submissiveness.  arch. 

1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  n.  20  He  failed  not  to  mingle  secretly 
the  greatest  Counsels  of  mischiefe  with  his  humblest  sub 
missions.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Oleariuf  Voy.Amb.  317  The 
Submissions,  wherewith  they  express  themselves  in  their 
Complements,  a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  in.  (1724)  I.  522 
He  had  really  the  submissions  of  a  child  to  me.  1753  I 
RICHARDSON  GrandisonV  .x\i.  254  To  what  submissions  has  j 
your  generous  repentance  subjected  you.  1824-9  LANDOR 
I  mag.  Con-j.  Wks.  1846  I.  8  Those  graceful  submissions 
which  afford  us  a  legitimate  pride  when  we  render  them  to 
the  worthy. 

f  o.  Phr.  with  (gnat}  submission  :  subject  to 
correction.  Also  subst.  Obs. 

1667  SIB  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  31  Leaving  every  one 
to  his  own  credulity,  I  shall  only  (but  with  submission)  give 
my  present  apprehension  of  this  Abassin  Emperor.  17^10 
PALMER  Proverbs  189  Two  or  three  If  you'll  give  me  Leave's; 
as  many  Spare  Me's,  with  Submission's  and  I  humbly  Con- 
ceive's.  a  1721  PRIOR  Turtle  fy  Sparrow  126  With  great 
Submission  I  pronounce,  That  People  Die  no  more  than 
Once.  1753  CIBBF.R  Lives  Poets  I.  18  With  great  submission 
to  his  judgment,  we  think  [etc.].  1802-12  BENTHAM  Ration 


Judic.  Evid,  (1827)  III.  644  With  submission,  suppositions 
of  a  contrary  tendency  might  be  raised  in  any  number. 

3.  The  action  of  submitting  to  an  authority,  a 
conquering  or  ruling  power ;  the  act  of  yielding 
to  the  claims  of  another,  or  surrendering  to  his  will 
or  government ;  the  condition  of  having  submitted; 
also,  an  instance  of  this. 

1482  Cov.  Leet  Bk.  512  That  }?e  seid  Laurence  shulde 
make  his  .submission  to  such  Meires  as  he  had  offended. 
1575  GASCOIGNE  Glasse  Govt.  Wks.  1910  II.  20  When  the 
people  of  Israeli  provoked  him  at  sundry  times,  he  did  yet 
at  every  submission  stay  his  hand  from  punishment.  1584-5 
Act  27  Eliz.  c.  2.  §  13  All  such.  .Submissions  as  shall  be 
made  by  force  ofthis  Act.,  shall  be  certified  in  to  the  Chancerie. 
1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  u.  19  A  submission  of  the  Rebels.  Ibid. 
279  Hee..made  a  most  humble  submission  in  writing.  1621 
BACON  in  Jrnl.  Ho.  Lords  III.  85/1  My  humble  Suit  to 
your  Lordships  is,  That  my  penitent  Submission  may  be  my 
Sentence,  and  the  Loss  of  the  Seal  my  Punishment.  1651 
HOBBKS  Leviath.  ii.  xx.  105  To  save  his  own  life.. by  sub 
mission  to  the  enemy,  1729  BUTLER  Senn.  Wks.  1874  II. 
203  Religion  consists  in  submission  and  resignation  to  the 
divine  will.  1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Rob.  xxvi,  By  whose  interven 
tion  you  might  have  brought  his  empire  to  submission. 
1833-5  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  (1876)  II.  i.  viii.  150  The  pursuit 
of  gain  may  be  an  act  of  submission  to  the  will  of  parents. 
1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  vu.  §  2.  356  Mary  was  resolved  to 
bring  about  a  submission  to  Rome.  1878  Encycl.  Brit. 
VIII.  334/2  The  Act  of  Submission  on  the  part  of  the  clergy 
subordinated  all  ecclesiastical  legislation  within  the  kingdom 
to  the  royal  will. 
b.  transf. 

1781  COWPER  Charity  158  All  other  sorrows  virtue  may 
endure,  And  find  submission  more  than  half  a  cure;..  But 
slav'ry  !  1790  —  Mother  s  Pict.  44,  I  learn'd  at  last  sub 
mission  to  my  lot.  1829  SCOTT  Anne  ofG.  xxiv,  He  recom 
mends  to  us  submission  to  our  hapless  fate. 

t  4.   Used  for :  Admission,  confession.   (Shaks.) 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  $•  "Jnl.  in.  i.  76  O  calme,  dishonourable, 
vile  .submission.  1598  —  Merry  W.  iv.  iv.  n  Be  not  as  ex 
treme  in  submission,  as  in  offence. 

5.  at  t  rib.  :  submission  bond  (see  sense  i),  an 
arbitration  bond. 

1791  KYD  Law  of  Awards  231  The  party  in  whose  favour 
the  award  was  made,  having  no  advantage  from  the  sub 
mission  being  made  _a  rule  of  court,  brought  a  common 
action  on  the  submission-bond. 

t  Submi'ssioner.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SUBMIS 
SION  +  -ER  !.]  One  who  makes  his  submission. 

T593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  (1613)  75  The  Princes  of  the  lewes 
(which  Titus  as  submissioners  and  succour-suers  had  received 
to  mercy). 

Submissionist  (s^bmi-Janist).  [f.  SUBMIS 
SION  +  -1ST.]  One  who  advocates  submission  ;  spec. 
in  Spanish  and  U.S.  history. 

i8z8  Lights  fy  Shades^  I.  209  Mr,  Popjoy  alluding  to  the 
submissionists  at  Cadiz.  1861  O.  W.  HOLMES  in  Corr. 
Motley  (1889)  I.  360  The  Hunker  or  Submissionist,  or  what 
ever  you  choose  to  call  the  wretch  who  would  sacrifice 
everything  and  beg  the  South's  pardon  for  offending  it. 
1906  Contemp.  Rev.  July  118  Those  organs  which  carried 
on  a  violent  campaign  against  the  submission  is  ts. 

Submissive  (szSbmi'siv),  a.  [ad.  L.  *sub- 
missivuSj  f.  subtntss-j  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  submitters 
to  SUBMIT.  Cf.  It.  sommessivo^ 

1.  Of  persons,  their  actions,  words,  attributes, 
etc. :  Disposed  or  inclined  to  submit ;  yielding  to 
power  or  authority ;  marked  by  submission  or 
humble  and  ready  obedience. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (1598)  335  With  the  most  sub- 
missiue  maner  his  behauiour  could  yeeld.  1588  SHAKS. 
L.  L.  L.  iv.  i.  92  Submissiue  fall  his  princely  feete  before. 
1596  —  Tarn.  Shr.  Ind.  i.  53  A  lowe  submissiue  reuerence. 
1640  "QmmAntifodtsii.il  ii,  He  bring  him  on  submissive 
knees.  1670  PETTUS  Fodinx  Reg.  34  It  might  be  added 
with  a  submissive  Confidence,  that  [etc.].  1743  WKSLEY 
//)'/;/«,  '  O  for  a  heart ',  An  heart  resign'd,  submissive, 
meek.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  «r  F.  xxxvi.  (1788)  II.  326  His 
applications  for  peace  became  each  hour  more  submissive. 
1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Rob,  xxv,  With  pious  and  submissive 
prayers,  the  Countess  closed  tb-iL  eventful  evening.  1841 
DISRAELI  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  59  Feeble  sovereigns  and  a  sub 
missive  people  could  not  advance  into  national  greatness. 
1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1877)  II.  App.  620  To  repre 
sent  Godwine  as  a  model  of  submissive  loyalty  towards 
Eadward. 

b.  Const,  to. 

1686  tr.  Chartiin's  Trav.  Persia  238  This  Prince  is  not., 
so  submissive  to  his  Orders,  as  the  other  Viceroys.  1757 
WILKIE  Epigoniad  itt.  56  His  manly  voice  my  horses  will 
obey,  And  move  submissive  to  his  firmer  sway.  1869  FREE 
MAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1875)  III.  xii.  134  As  little  submissive 
to  lawful  authority  as  his  forefather.  1007  ferney  Mem.  I. 
458  Advising  bis  quarrelsome  sister ..  to  be  submissive  to  her 
husband. 

C.  fig.  Of  material  things. 

•  miPuOB  2nd  Hymn  Callim.  6  The  sever'd  Bars  Sub. 
missive  clink  against  their  brazen  Portals. 

f  2.  a.    »  SUBMISS  2.  Obs.  rare. 

a  165*  J.  SMITH  Stl,  Disc.  vi.  vii.  (1821)253  Inquiring  with 
a  submissive  voice,  as  if  he  had  been  at  his  private  prayers, 
Shall  I  do  so,  or  so  ? 

f  b.  Restrained.  Obs.  rare. 

«753  HANWAY  Trav.  (1762)  II.  i.  xii.  62  If  we  consider 
what  is  due  to  health,.. to  moderate  passions,  submissive 
appetites. 

Submrssively,  adv.  [f,  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  in 
a  submissive  manner,  with  submission. 

£1590  MARLOWK  Jew  of  Malta  [iv.J  1790  Write  not  so 
submissiuely,  but  threatning  him.  X687DRVDEN  HindffP. 
n.  509  The  whole  hierarchy,  with  heads  hung  down,  Sub 
missively  declin'd  the  pondrous  proffer 'd  crown.  1746 
HERVEY  Refl.  Flower  Garden  (18x8)  146  Under  the  heaviest 
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SUBMISSIVENESS. 

tribulations  most  submissively  patient.  1838  DICKENS  Nick. 
Nick,  xiv, '  Perhaps  you  are  right,  uncle,1  replied  Mrs.  Ken- 
wigs  submissively.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xx'n.  153  He 
approached  me  submissively, .  .and  declared  his  willingness 
to  go  on. 

Submi'ssiveness.  [f.  as  prec.  + -NESS.]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  submissive. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xix.  714  We  seeke  rather 
by  violence  to  extort,  then  by  submissiuenes  to  beg  his 
pardon.  1679  DRYDEN  Trail,  fy  Cress.  Pref.  b2,  With  all 
the  submissiveness  he  can  practice,  &  all  the  calmness  of 
a  reasonable  man.  1818  HALLAM  Mid.  Ages  (ifyz]  I.  125 
The  pope's  knowledge  of  the  personal  submissiveness  to 
ecclesiastical  power.  1863  KINGLAKE  Crimea  (ed.  3)  II.  xji. 
185  They  approached  him  respectfully,  but  without  submis 
siveness.  1890  F.  W.  ROBINSON  Very  strange  Fam.  74  In  all 
submissiveness  [he]owned  ho  wdeplorably  wrong  he  had  been. 

Submissly  (sobmi-sli),  adv.  arch.  [f.  SUB- 
MISS  +  -LY  -.]  With  submission,  submissively. 

1595  in  Birch  Mem.  Q.  Eliz.  (1754)  I-  237,  I  beseech  you 
most  submissly,  to  use  your  excellent  insight  [etc.].  x6n 
Bible  Ecclus.  xxix.  5  For  his  neighbours  money  he  will 
speake  submissely.  1650  JER.  TAYLOR  Holy  Living  ii.  §  4. 
104  Humility  consists  not  in.. going  softly  and  submissely. 
1739  G.  OGLE  Gualtk.  fy  Gris.  104  Then  chuse  the  Good  ! 
The  111  submlsly  bear,  a  1851  MOIR  Castle  of  Time  xx, 
The  heathen.. submissly  owns  His  trust  in  Him  who  bled 
on  Calvary  1 

Subiui'ssiiess.  arch.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
Submissiveness,  submission. 

1621  BTRTON  Anat.  Mel.  i.  ii.  in.  xv,  With  all  submissenes 
[I]  prostrate  my  self  to  your  censure  and  service.  1649 
MILTON  Eikon.  xi.  104  Whether  it  were  his  envy,  not  to  be 
over-bounteous,  or  that  the  submissness  of  our  asking  stirr'd 
up  in  him  a  certain  pleasure  of  denying.  1664  BUTLER 
ffud.  n.  iii.  493  Whachum  advanc'd  with  all  submissness, 
T 'accost  'em,  but  much  more,  their  bus'ness. 

Submit  (spbmi'tj,  v.  Also  4-6  -mytte,  (4 
pa.  t.  -mytte,  5  pa.  pple.  -mytt),  5  -mett,  5-6 
-myt,  5-7  -mitte,  6-7  -mitt.  [ad.  L.  submttt /re, 
var.  of  sumniittere.  (see  SUMMIT  z».),  f.  sub-  SUB-  2 
+  mitt$rc  to  send,  put;  cf.  OF.  soub-,  sub  metre  ^ 
later  var.  of  sousnietre  (see  SrjB-  p.  3/1  ?wte), 
mod.F.  soume(tre>  and  Pr.  sob-,  sotemetre,  It.  som* 
mettere  beside  sottomettere^  Sp.  someter^  Pg.  sub- 
metter,] 

I,  1.  refl.  and  intr.  To  place  oneself  under  the 
control  of  a  person  in  authority  or  power;  to 
become  subject,  surrender  oneself,  or  yield  to  a 
person  or  his  rule,  etc. 

f  a.  Const,  under ;  refl.  only.   Obs. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  n.  pr.  v.  (Camb.  MS.),  Syn  ye  demen 
J>at  tho  fowlest  thingesben  yowre  goodys,  thannesubmitten 
[v.r.  summytten]  ye  and  putten  yowre  selven  vndyr  the 
fowleste  thinges  by  yowre  estimacion.  1471  CAXTON  Recuyell 
(Sommer)  603/22  .Sayng  that  they  wold  not  submytte  hem  so 
many  noble  men  vnder  the  strengthe  of  one  man.  1535 
COVERDALE  Gen.  xvi.  9  Returne  to  thy  mastresse  agayne, 
and  submitte  thyself  vnder  hir  hande.  1574  tr.  Bale's  Pag. 
Popes  Ep.  Ded.  *d  iv  b,  Although  they  were  more  in  number, 
..yet  woulde  submitte  them  selues  vnder  their  power,  as 
though  they  were  the  inferiours.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd. 
<5-  Commiv.  (1603)  109  They  were  enforced  to  submitte 
themselues  vnder  the  protection  of  the  Florentines. 

b.  Const,  to  (f  unto)  a  person,  his  government, 
rule,  will,  etc. 

(a)  refl.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Melib.  F  854  We  submytten  vs 
to  the  excellence  and  benignitee  of  youre  gracious  lordshipe. 
1411  Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  650/1  On  whom,  and  to  his  orde- 
nance,  the  forsaid  Lord  the  Roos  and  Robert  hadden  sub 
mytted  hem!  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxii.  80  After  that  this 
dydo  had  vtterly  submytted  &  dedicate  her-self  to  eneas. 
1526  TINDALE  Eph.  v.  22  Wemen  submit  youre  selves  vnto 
youre  awne  husbandes,  as  vnto  the  lorde.  1535  COVERDALE 
i  Chron.  xxix  [xxx].  24  All  kynge  Dauids  children  sub 
mytted  themselues  vnto  kynge  Salomon.  1651  HOBBES  Le- 
viathatt  it.  xvii.  83  When  a  man  maketh  his  children,  to 
submit  themselves.. to  his  government.  1686  tr.  Chardin's 
Trav.  Persia  149  He  did  not  come  and  submit  himself  to 
him.  1859  GEO.  ELIOT  Adam  Bede  Hi,  We  must  submit 
ourselves  entirely  to  the  Divine  Will.  1909  OXENHAM  Great' 
heart  Gillian  xxvii,  Submit  yourself  quietly  to  the  law. 

(6)  intr.  ^1460  SIR  R.  Ros  La  Belle  Dame  234,  I  am 
hoole  submytt  to  your  seruise.  1608  SHAKS.  Per.  ii.  iv.  39 
Your  noble  selfe . .  Wee  thus  submit  vnto.  1651  in  Crom- 
•wellian  Union  (1902)  4  Several  Troops  of  the  Tories  that 
are  submitting  to  the  Parliament.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  x. 
196  To  thy  Husbands  will  Thine  shall  submit.  1745  BUTLER 
Serin.  Wks.  1874  II.  284  Children.. are.. habituated.. to 
submit  to  those  who  are  placed  over  them.  1855  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  xii.  III.  152  After  the  flight  of  James,  those  troops 
submitted  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  1877  FROUDE  Short 
Stud.  (1883)  IV.  i.  iii.  34  He  despatched  a  legate.. to  tell 
Becket  that  he  must. .submit  to  the  king's  pleasure, 

C.  Without  const. :  To  yield,  surrender,  be  sub 
missive. 

(a)  refl.    c  1440  Parlonope  4621  (Univ.  Coll.  MS.),  Myne 
heede  ys  naked,  and  I  Submytte  me.     1526  TINDALE  Matt. 
xviii.  4  Whosoever.. shall  submit  him  silfe.     1568  GRAFTON 
Chron.  II.  659  [They]  came  humbly  and  submitted  them 
selues.    1595  SHAKS.  John  \\.  i.  159  Submit  thee  boy.    1638 
BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (voL  II.)  13  The  persecutors  of 
those  who  submit  themselves. 

(b)  intr.     1575  GASCOIGNE  Keneliuorth  Wks.  1910  II.  93 
Even  gates  and  all.  .submitte  and  seeke  yoursheelde.   1593 
SHAKS.   Rich.  //,  in.  iii.  143  What   must  the  King   doe 
now:  must  he  submit?    1667  MILTON  P.  L.  i.  108  Courage 
never  to  submit  or  3'ield.    1792  ALMON  Anecd.  W.  Pitt  III. 
xliv.  198  A  Prince  of  the  House  of  Savoy  had  his  property 
seized  by  him:  the  injured  Prince  would  not  submit.     1852 
MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Touts   C.  xviii.   175 'Miss   Marie ',  as 
Dinah  always  called  her  young  mistress,  ..found  it  easier 
to  submit  than  contend.   1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1876) 
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IV.  164  That  the  greater  part  of  the  shire  submitted  easily 
after  the  fall  of  the  Capital. 

2.  To  surrender  oneself  to  judgement,  criticism, 
correction,  a  condition,  treatment,  etc. ;  to  consent 
to  undergo  or  abide  by  a  condition,  etc. 

(a)  refl.  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  I.  62, 1  me 
submytte  to  alle  that  schall  now  heer  This  symple  processe 
of  my  translacyoun.  c  1430  Stans  Puer  ad  Mensam  99 
{Lamb.  MS.),  I  submitte  me  to  correccioun  wuhoute  ony 
debate.  1471  CAXTON  Kecuyell  (Sommer)  367/2  That  ye 
submette  yow  vnto  theyr  obeyssance.  1565  ALLEN  Def. 
Pnrg.  To  Rdr.  6  b,  I  humbly  submit  my  selfe  to  the  Judge 
ment  of  suche  oure  masters  in  faithe  and  religion,  [etc.]. 
1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  2/2  To  submit  themselues 
to  bondage.  1594  KYD  Cornelia  iv.  i.  160  Shall  we  then.. 
Submit  vs  to  vnurged  slauene  ?  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  in.  iii. 
44  If  you  submit  you  to  the  peoples  voices.  1617  MORYSON 
I  tin.  I.  122,  I  submitted  my  selfe  to  these  conditions.  1621 
BACON  in  Jrnl.  Ho.  Lords  III.  84/2  [I]  submit  myself 
wholly  to  your  Piety  and  Grace.  1629  Sc.  Acts  Chas.  I 
(1870)  V.  197  The  saids  persouns..did  submttt  thaine  selffes 
to  ws  and  ar  bound  to  stand  and  abyde  at  our  determina- 
tionn.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  919  Submitting  to  whatseemd 
remediless.  17..  WHITE  (T.),  Christian  people  submit  them 
selves  to  conformable  observance  of  the.. constitutions  of 
their  spiritual  rulers.  1819  SCOTT  Leg.  Montrose  viii,  '  May 
Heaven  ',  he  said, . .  'judge  between  our  motives '. .  .'Amen  ', 
said  Montrose;  'to  that  tribunal  we  all  submit  us'.  1913 
Times  n  Aug.  3/1  The  majority  of  cases  would  voluntarily 
submit  themselves  to  treatment. 

(/>)  iiitr.  1628  FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  v.  n  A  man  that  sub 
mits  to  reuerent  Order.  1686  tr.  Chardins  Coronat.  Soly- 
inan  1 10  To  which  reasons  of  his  sister  the  Prince  submitted. 
a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  2  Aug.  1665,  That  the  meanes  to 
obtaine  remission  of  punishment  was  not  to  repine  at  it,  but 
humbly  submit  to  it.  1711  ADDISON  Sficct.  No.  115  F  i 
Bodily  Labour.,  which  a  Man  submits  to  for  his  Livelihood. 
1758  J.  DALRYMPLE  Ess.  Feudal  Property  (ed.  2)  48  Perhaps 
the  nobles  more  easily  submitted  to  the  uncertainty  of  relief. 
1781  COWPER  Expost.  633  Prove  it — if  better,  1  submit  and 
bow,  1802  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  212,  I  must 
know  my  crime,  before  I  submit  to  punishment.  1837  CAR- 
LYLE-/'>.  Rev.  i.  ill,  ii,  Healing  measures.. such  as.  .all  men 
must,  with  more  or  less  reluctance,  submit  to.  1874  MOZLEY 
Univ.  Serin,  ix.  (1877)  200  To  submit  to  trials  for  our 
own  discipline. 

trans/.  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  ii.  (1736)  21  That 
Metal  soon  submitteth  unto  Rust  and  Dissolution. 

f  b.  Const,  to  with  inf.  or  gerund  :  To  yield  so 
far  as  to  do  so-and-so,  consent  to  ;  occas.  to  con 
descend  to,  Obs. 

(a)  refl.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  111.457  pei  submytten 
hem  to  be  correctid.  1444  Cov.  Leet  Bk.  203  Submittyng 
themselfTe  with  due  submission  to  abyde  the  rule  of  the 
maiour.  a  1533  BERNERS  Huon  Ixxxi.  246,  I  submyt  my 
selfe  to  receyue  suche  dethe  that  ye  &  you  re  barons  can 
deuyse.  1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Gal.  vi.  4,  5 
If  he  submitte  him  selfe  to  restore  him  againe. 

(£)  intr.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Man  Law's  Prol.  Introd.  35  Ye 
been  submytted  thurgh  youre  free  assent  To  stonden  in  this 
cas  at  my  luggement.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xu.  191  This 
River-dragon  tam'd  at  length  submits  To  let  his  sojourners 
depart.  1697  C.  LESLIE  Snake  in  Grass  (ed.  2)  224  They, 
at  last,  submitted,  to  have  these  words  left  out.  1794  MRS. 
RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolpho  xxviii,  She  submitted  to  humble 
herself  to  Montoni.  18x8  CRUISE  Z?;£-<r.r/  (ed.  2)  II.  158  Where 
the  mortgagee  submits  to  be  redeemed.  1852  THACKERAY 
Esmond  in.  vii,  I.. affected  gladness  when  he  came,  sub 
mitted  to  hear  when  he  was  by  me. 

f  3.  refl.  To  subject  or  expose  oneself  to  danger, 
etc.  Obs. 

1471  CAXTON  Recttyell  (Sommer)  217/14  Your  champion 
that  for  your  loue  submytteth  hym  self  vnto  the  peryll  of 
deth.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  xiv.  (1912)  435  The  dayly 
dangers  Amphialus  did  submit  himselfe  into.  1601  SHAKS. 
Jnl.C.  i.  iii. 47, 1  haue  walk'd  about  the  streets,  Submitting 
me  vnto  the  perillous  Night. 

II.  4.  trans.  To  bring  under  a  certain  control, 
government,  or  rule;  to  make  subject,  cause  to 
yield  to  a  person;  to  cause  (a  thing)  to  be  subor 
dinated  to  another.  Now  rare. 

In  the  first  quot.  a  literalism  of  translation. 

ci374  CHAUCER  Boelh.  i.  pr.  iv.  (1868)  19  What  open  con- 
fessioun  of  felonie  haddeeuer  iugis  so  accordaunt  in  cruelte 
bat  p^er  errour  of  mans  witte  or  ellys  condicioun  of  fortune 
pat  is  vncerteyne  to  al  mortal  folk  ne  submyttede  summe  of 
hem?  1422  YosGEtr.  Seer. Seer. xv\\.  146  If  ^ou  wilt  submyt 
or  vndreset  al  thyngis  to  the.  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  i.  xiv. 
73  It  mi3te  seme  that  God  wolde  not.. submitte.. and  sende 
mm[z73.  Holy  Scripture]  to  resoun.  1530  PALSGR.  355  Whiche 
dyd  submytte  a  great  parte  of  Grece  in  their  subjection. 
1558  T.  WATSON  Seven  Sacr.  43  b,  We  submitte  our  reason  to 
our  fayth.  1590  C.  S.  Right  Relief.  23  God . .  hath  submitted 
all  things  vnder  his  feete.  1644  [H.  PARKER]  Jus  Populi  28 
Happy  is  that  King  which  anticipates  his  subjects  in  sub 
mitting  his  own  titles.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  cxiv,  Sub 
mitting  all  things  to  desire.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romolfi 
xxxii,  She  was  determined  never  to  submit  her  mind  to  his 
judgment  on  this  question. 

5.  To  subject  to  a  certain  condition  or  treat 
ment.  Now  rare. 

c  1450  Gods  tow  Reg,  507  The  said  Andrew  bounde  and 
submytted  the  same  mese,  with  the  pertynentis..to  the 
distreynyng  of  the  forsaid  abbesse.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos 
Prol.  4,  I  submytte  my  sayd  boke  to  theyr  correctyon.  1528 
MORE  Dyaloge  iv.  Wks.  273/2  To  submytte.  .the  rebellion 
of  theyr  reason  to  the  obedyence  of  faith.  1614  RALEIGH 
Hist.  Worldv.  iii.  §  15.  516  To  submit  learned  Propositions, 
vnto  the  workemanship..of  base  handicrafts  men.  1668 
DRYDEN  Dram.  Poesy  Ess.  (ed.  Ker)  I.  56  Whether  we 
ought  not  to  submit  our  stage  to  the  exactness  of  our  next 
neighbours.  1758  J.  DALRYMPLE  Ess.  Feudal  Property 
{ed.  2)  214  That  system,  .submitted  its  peculiar  forms  to  the 
dispatch  and  ease  required  in  the  extended.. dealings  of 
mankind.  1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (i88g)  I.  47  The  inmates 
of  the  Steelyard  were  submitted  to  an  almost  monastic  dis 
cipline. 


SUBMITTED. 

b.  To  subject  to  an  operation  or  process. 

1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  $  Art  II.  449  Till  Sir  H. 
Davy  . . submitted  the  earths  to  the  same  powerful  means  of 
analysis.  1837  GORING  &  PRITCHARU  Microgr.  211  When 
submitted  to  the  action  of  polarized  light.  1857  MILLER 
E/ent.  C/ieni,,  Org.  i.  42  When  alcohol  is  submitted  to  dis 
tillation.  i88$Sat.Rev.2i  Feb.  235/2  Preparing  their  young 
horses  for  the  wild  rush  of  the  hunting-field  by  submitting 
them  to  the  milder  yet  stimulating  excitement  of  coursing. 

6.  To  bring  under  a  person's  view,  notice,  or  con 
sideration  ;  to  refer  to  the  decision  or  judgement  of 
a  person  Mo  bring  up  or  presenter  criticism, 
consideration,  or  approval. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  31  b,  To  submitte  his 
writynges  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Emperour.  1587  Sc. 


..Submitted  be  foirsaid  Complant.  .before  J>e  secreet  Coun- 
sell.  1651  HOBBES  Leviathan.  I.  xv.  78  They  that  are  at 
controversie,  submit  their  Right  to  the  judgement  of  an 
Arbitrator,  a  1721  PRIOR  Prol.  Delias  Play  28  Dare  to  be 
true,  submit  the  rest  to  Heaven.  1784  Cow  PER  Task  iv.  98 
It  [sc.  the  globe]  turns  submitted  to  my  view,  turns  round 
With  all  its  generations.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  II. 
vi.  113  To  prepare  the  measures  which  were  to  be  submitted 
to  Parliament  by  the  government.  1860  TYNDALI,  Glac.  n. 
xxvii.  384  It  is  indeed  a  grand  experiment  which  Nature 
here  submits  to  our  inspection.  1891  igtk  Cent.  Dec.  855 
To  submit  a  copy  of  his  journal  to  the  police  before  its  pub 
lication  could  be  sanctioned,  1905  Act 5  Edw.  VII,  c.  17 
§  5  In  order  that  such  proceedings  may  be  submitted  for  the 
sanction  of  Parliament. 
with  clause. 

1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  Ded.,  How  far  I  have  suc 
ceeded  . .  I  shall  submit  to  the  candid  reader. 

b.  Without   const. ;   in  Sf.   Law,  to   refer    to 
arbitration. 

1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  374  An  account  of  the 
quantity  of  corn  shipped  at  this  port,  .is  submitted  as  de 
serving  notice.  1838  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.  s.  v.  Arbi* 
tration>  An  order  on  the  parties,  .mutually  to  discharge 
each  other  of  the  matter  submitted.  1855  BAIN  Senses  <$•  Int. 
in.  i.  §  38  (1864)  378  On  this  question  the  following  remarks 
are  submitted.  1879  TOURGEE  Foots  Err.  xxv.  150  The 
conventions  had. .submitted  constitutions  which  had  been 
ratified  by  vote  of  the  people.  1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Commiv. 
xvi.  I.  226  The  officials  of  the  government  cannot  submit  bills. 

c.  absol.  or  intr.  ;  in  Sc.  Law,  to  make  a  *  sub 
mission  *. 

1765-8  ERSKINE  Inst.  Laiv  Scot.  rv.  Hi.  §  35  Decrees- 
arbitral,  as  their  force  arises  from  the  express  compact  of 
the  parties  submitting . .  could  not  be  set  aside.  1897  Daily 
News  4  Mar.  6/4  The  latest  Saturday  outsiders  may  'sub 
mit  '  will  be  the  Saturday  in  next  week. 

7.  To  put  forward  as  a  contention  or  proposi 
tion  ;  to  urge  or  represent  with  deference  (that . . .). 
Now  freq.  in  legal  parlance. 

1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  III.  226  He  humbly  presumed 
to  submit  toHis  Majesty,  that,  before  any  act  was  done  [etc.]. 
1863  MITCHELL  Sev.  Stor.  My  Farm  243  We  submit  that  it 
looks  a  little  yellow.  1875  E.  \VHITE  Life  in  Christ  iv. 
xxiv.  (1878)  361  There  is,  1  submit,  no  possibility  of  escape 
from  the  force  of  this  argument.  1907  Standard  19  Jan. 
4/4  Counsel,  in  concluding  his  speech,  submitted  that  the 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover  damages. 

HI.  8.  trans.  To  let  or  lay  down,  lower,  sink, 
lay  low  ;  to  place  (one's  neck)  under  the  yoke  or 
the  axe.  To  submit  the  fasces  (see  FASCES  2).  ?  Obs. 

(i6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xm.  384  His  shrunke  knees,  sub 
mitted  him  to  death.  Ibid.  xx.  295  My  lance,  submitted 
[eyxos  fj.fv  rofie  Ktireu  eiri  xOovos],  a  1634  RANDOLPH  Poems 
(1638)  82  Rome  did  submit  her  Fasces.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
v.  784  Will  ye  submit  your  necks,  and  chuse  to  bend  The 
supple  knee?  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xi.  205  Since  in  the  dust 
proud  Troy  submits  her  tow  Vs.  1757  [see  NECK  sb.1  3  b]. 
1807  ROBT.  WILSON  in  Life  (1862)  II.  145,  I  will  now  submit 
my  head  to  the  block  if  [etc.] 

t  b.  To  put  (the  female)  to  the  male.   Obs. 

1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  104  Submit  thy  Females  to 
the  lusty  Sire. 

f  o.   refl.  To  become  low  or  lower.  Obs. 

16163  DRYDEN  To  Ld.  Chanc.  139  Sometimes  the  Hill  sub 
mits  itself  a  while  In  small  Descents. 

fd.  To  lower  the  standard  of.   Obs. 

1556  R.  ROBINSON  tr.  More's  Utopia  To  Rdr.  A  ij  b,  To 
the  meanesse  of  whose  learninge  I  thoughte  it  my  part  to 
submit,  .my  stile. 

Subnuttal  (s&bmrtal).  rare.  [f.  SUBMIT  + 
-AL.]  The  act  of  submitting. 

1888  Amer.  Nat.  Mar.  262  The  Report.. having  been., 
called  for  at  an  unusually  early  date,  as  explained  in  the 
letter  of  subrmttal. 

t  Snbmi'ttance.    Obs.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ANCE.] 

Submission. 

1605  Answer  Dtscov.  Romish  Doctr.  Ep.  Ded.  5  That., 
which  your  colleged    Princes.. doe  offer   to  the  so  many 
yeares   disobedient    Netherlander,    vpon    their   temporall 
submittance.    1640  FULLER,  etc.  Abel  Redi-v^  Philpot  (1651) 
223  Couragious  Philpot.. would  not  once  allow  The  least 
Submittance  to  erromous  powers.     1650  R.  HOLLINGWORTH 
Exerc.  Usurped  Powers  18  There  js  a  bar  yet  behind.. to 
keep  back  such  a  submittance  to  the  Usurper. 

Submitted  (scbmrted),///.  a.     [f.  as  prec.+ 

•ED  1.] 

1.  Reduced  to  submission ;  that  has  surrendered 
to  authority  ;  subjugated. 
In  mod.  use  prob.  after  F.  sonmis. 

1606  CHAPMAN  Gentl.  Usher  iv.  iii.  58, 1 . .  Easde  with  well 
gouerning   my  submitted   payne.     1660    DRYDEN    Astrsea 
Redux  249  Proud  her  returning  Prince  to  entertain  With 
the  submitted  Fasces  of  the  Main.    1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev, 
IL  in.  iv,  The  wild  submitted  Titan.     1868  Daily  News 


SUBMITTER. 

7  Sept.,  The  Turks.. outraged  some  hapless  families  of 
'submitted  '  peasants.  1900  Westw.  Gaz.  17  Aug.  6,  i  All 
foodstuffs,  forage,  and  horses,  whether  in  possession  of  sub 
mitted  Boers  or  otherwise. 

f  2.  Laid  or  put  down.  Obs. 

c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xix.  258  The  bristled  throat  Of  the 
submitted  sacrifice  with  ruthless  steel  he  cut. 

t  3.   =--  SUBMISS  a.  2.  Obs. 

1806  R.  CUMBERLAND  Mem.  (1807)  I.  396  He  had  spoken 
in  a  low  and  submitted  voice. 

4.  Presented  for  judgement. 

1897  IVestm,  Gaz.  26  Mar.  2/1  They  must  have  judged 
the  submitted  works  at  the  rate  of  more  than  two  thousand 
a  day. 

Submi'tter.  [f.  SUBMIT  + -ER1.]  One  who 
submits. 

1607  HIERON  Wks.  I.  384  Dorcas,  .a  submitter  of  her  selfe 
to  the  ordinance  of  God.  1635  D.  DICKSON  fract.  Wks. 
(1845)  I.  25  Submitters  turn  in  to  Him  acknowledging  that 
they  are  dust  and  ashes.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  118 
The  sick  (but  confident)  submitters  of  themselves  to  this 
Empyrlcks  cast  of  the  Dye.  1782  J.  BROWN  Nat.  $  Re 
vealed  Relig.  i.  i.  25  The  submitters,  no  doubt,  insisted  on 
the  best  terms,  for  their  obedience,  which  they  could  obtain.  ! 
1840  Taifs  Afaff-.Vll.63  The. .trimmers,  and  submitters 
to  expediency. 

b.  Sc.  Law.  One  who  makes  a  'submission'. 

1628  Sc.  Acts  C/tas.  I  (1870)  V.  191/2  This  present  Sub 
mission  shall  be  no  wayes  prejudicial  to  whatsoever  action 
of  Warrandice  competent  to  the  saids  Persones  Submitters 
or  any  of  them  against  their  Authors.  1765-6  ERSKINE 
Inst.  Law  Scot.  iv.  iii.  §  32  If  the  submitters  limit  the 
power  of  the  arbiters  to  any  fixed  day.  1804  W.  M.  Mori- 
son^s  Decis.  Crt.  Session  XVII.  6900  According  to  the  uni 
versal  order  taken  by  the  submitters  concerning  kirklands. 

t  Subinittie.  Obs.  [f.  SUBMIT  +  -ie  =  EE  (cf. 
l6th-i7th  c.  committu\  The  use  of  the  suffix 
appears  to  be  arbitrary.]  One  who  has  submitted.  ! 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  viii.  9  To  receme  peaceably    ; 
all  Submitties.    1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  it.  154  Touching  these 
submitties  while  they  were  in  rebellion,  he  did  spoile  waste 
and  kill  many  of  them. 

Submitting1,  vbL  sb.  [-INO!.]  The  action 
of  the  vb.  SUBMIT  ;  submission. 

c  1460  Oscnsy  Reg.  49  Of  b"  which  debates,  .be  parties., 
haue  i-putte  bem-selfe  in  submittyng  and  ordinaunce  of  the 
bisshop  of  lincoln.  a  1653  GOUGE  Comm.  Heb.  xi.  18  This 
could  not  be  without  Isaac's  voluntary  submitting  of  him 
self.  1675  SHEFFIELD  (Dk.  liuckhm.)  Ess.  Satire  240  A  life 
.  .Spent  in  base  Injury,  and  low  submitting.  1723  WATER- 
LAND  -znd  Vind.  ChrisCs  Dtp.  62  The  submitting  to  This 
Office  is  a  great  Instance  of  the  Son's  Condescension. 

Submi  tting,  ppl.  a.  [-ING  2.]  That  submits 
pr  makes  a  submission. 

1791  KYD  Law  of  Awards  238  Accounts,  .passed  between 
both  the  submitting  parties.  1805  ALEX.  WILSON  Poems  fy 
Lit.  Prose  (ityb)  II.  127  Butler's  iron-hearted  crew  Doomed 
to  the  flames  the  weak  submitting  few.  1878  J.  DAVIDSON 
Invtrurit  51  Families  the  heads  of  which  were  able.. to 
stand  apart  from  the  submitting  majority. 

Hence  Submi- ttingly  adv.,  submissively. 

1815  R.  P.  WARD  Tremaine  I.  xxxvii.  300  *True',  said 
Georgina,  submittingly. 

tSubruonish,  v.  Obs.  rare-1.  [£  SUB-  21 
+  MONISH,  after  next.]  To  reprove  gently. 

i6ai  T.  GRANGER  Eccles.  56  Delights,  .which  either  by 
the  wisedome  of  mv  minde,  or  by  the  submonishing  inclina 
tions  of  my  senses  I  perceiued  to  affoord  accesse  of  ioyfull 
contentment. 

t  Subnioni'tion.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  *submonitiot 
~oiutnt  n.  of  action  f.  subtnonere  (var.  summ-} ;  see 
SUB-  2 1  and  MONITION.  Cf.  OF.  submonidon.]  A 
gentle  admonition,  suggestion. 

156*  WINJET  Last  Blast^  Ane  Submonitioun  to  the  Redar. 
1621  T.  GRANGER  Eccles.  29  He  should  haue  obeyed  the 
submonitions  of  his  owne  conscience.  1650  KLDERFIELD 
Civ.  Risrht  Tythes  342  Under  this  very  solemn  protestation, 
submomtion,  and  concluding  asseveration. 

Snbmo-ntane,  a. 

1.  [SOB-  i  a.]     Passing  under,  or  existing  below, 
•  mountains. 

1819  Blackw.  RJag.  VI.  150  He  sails  along,  .till  the  shallop 
is  driven  into  a  cavern  in  the  'etherial  cliffs  of  Caucasus  . 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  his  submontane  voyage 
should  be  very  distinctly  described.  1859  W.  M.  THOMSON 
Land  ff  Bk.  n.  xvii.  I.  377  The  dark  stairway. .was  a  sub 
terranean,  or,  rather,  submontane  path  to  the  great  fountain 
of  Banias. 

2.  [SuB-  12  a.]     Lying  about  the  foot  of  moun 
tains  ;  belonging  to  the  foot-hills  of  a  range;  also, 
belonging  to  the  lower  slopes  of  mountains. 

1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  287  Their  principal  station 
is  on  the  sub-montane  region  between  1200  and  3600  feet  of 
elevation.  1880  Libr.  uniz'.  Knowl.  VII.  161  The  fertile 
submontane  plains  of  Sialkot  1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV. 
610/2  The  submontane  district  around  the  town  of  Tokay. 
1913  />Yi*c£w.  Mag.  Apr.  448/1  Hardy  sub-montane  savages 
armed  with. .deadly  war-tools. 

So  f  Snbmouta  neous  a.    =  i  above. 

i68a  WHELER  Jonm.  Greece  \\.  465  These  Subterraneous, 
or  rather  Submontaneous  Passages  of  the  Water,  may.. be 
reckoned  amongst  the  greatest  Wonders  of  the  World. 

Su  bmortua  rian.  Thai.  rare.  [f.  SUB-  17 
+  L.  mortuus  dead  (for  f/tors,  mort-  death)  -f- 
-arian  ;  cf.  SUBLAPSARIAN.]  One  who  holds  that 
a  man's  election  to  salvation  or  reprobation  does 
not  take  place  till  after  his  death. 

1700  C.  NESSE  Antid.  Armin.  (1827)  70  The  Arrmnians,. 
may  be  called  submortuarians  for  their  holding  no  full 
election  till  men  die. 
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f  Submove,  £'•  06s.  rare,  [ad.  L.  submovcrc 
(var.  summ-},  f.  .r«£-  SUB-  25  +  movere  to  MOVE.] 
trans.  To  remove. 

1542  BECON  Pathw.  Prayer  xxix.  M  vij,  Y*  al  Ante- 
christes,  Papistes  [etc.],  .submoued  &  put  asyde,  true 
Euangelystes.  .niaye  reygne  among  vs  vmuersallye. 

[|  Subnvucosa  (sz>bmi«k(Jii'sa).  Anat.  [mod.L., 
fern.  (sc.  membrana)  of  submucosus  :  see  next.] 
The  layer  of  areolar  tissue  lying  beneath  a  mucous 
membrane;  the  submucons  layer. 

1885  KLKIN  Micro-Org.  88  The  submucosa  of  the  inflamed 
Peyer's  glands  of  the  small  intestine. 

So  Snbmuco-sal  a.,  =  SOBHUOOUS  3  a  (1913 
Dorland  Illustr.  Med.  Diet.). 

SublllU'COUS,  a.     [ad.  mod.L.  submucosus^\ 

1.  Path.  [Sun-  20.]    Somewhat  mucous ;  partly 
consisting  of  or  attended  by  mucus ;   of  an  indis 
tinctly  mucous  character. 

1684  tr.  Boners  Merc.  Contpit.  I.  34  If  both  the  Part  be 
pained,  and  the  Flesh  be  submucous  [orig.  (ten  Rhyne)  si 
shmtl  dolorosus  sit  locus  et  caro  submucosa\.  1904  Apple- 
ton's  Med.  Diet.  s.v.  Rale,  Snbcrepitant  r.,  Submucous  r.t 
a  fine  moist,  bubbling  sound,  heard  in  inspiration  or  expira 
tion  or  both. 

2.  [SuB-  I  b.]    a.  Anat.    Situated  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane;    pertaining  to  the  snbmucosa. 

1835-6  Todays  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  180/2  The  submucous  tissue 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  anus  is  very  loose.  1847-9  Ibid.  IV. 
i.  134/2  The  submucous  tissue  of  the  gall-bladder.  1881 
MivARTd^  27  The  mucous  membrane  is  connected  with 
the  subjacent  parts  by  submucous  areolar  tissue.  1902 
HUGHES  &  KEITH  Man.  Pract.  Anat.  in.  137  The  sub- 
mucous  tissue  of  the  lip. 

b.  Path,  and  Snrg.  Occurring  or  introduced 
under  the  mucous  membrane ;  affecting  the  sub 
mucosa. 

1873  tr.  -von  Zietnssen's  Cycl.  Med.  X.  232  The  submucous 
fibroid,  growing  inward  Into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  1876 
Ibid.  IV.  96  Submucous  injections.  1879  St.  George  s  Hasp. 
Rep.  IX.  31  Submucous  abscesses  the  size  of  a  bean  in  the 
wall  of  the  stomach.  1897  Allfatt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  962 
Submucous  haemorrhages,  leading  to  ulceration. 

SubmU'ltiple,  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  late  L.  sub- 
multiplus  :  see  SUB-  10  and  MULTIPLE.] 

A.  adj.  Of  a  ratio  :  In  which  the  antecedent  is 
an  aliquot  part  of  the  consequent :  the  converse  of 
multiple.     Of  a  number,  etc.  :  That  is  an  aliquot 
part  of  another.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

a  1696  SCARBURGH  Euclid  (1705)  i8o,  12  compared  to  4  is 
Multiple  Proportion,  and  named  triple  :  And  4  to  12  is  Sub- 
multiple  Proportion,  and  named  Subtriple.  1704  J.  HARRIS 
Lex.  Techn.  It  Submultiple  Number,  or  Quantity,  is  thut 
which  is  contained  in  another  Number,  a  certain  Number 
of  Times  exactly.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  The  Ratio 
of  3  to  21  is  Submultiple.  1739  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men 
(1841)  I.  355  The  sine  of  in  A  (or  Submultiple  part  of  the 
anomaly  of  the  eccentric). 

B.  si).  A  submultiple  or  aliquot  part  (of). 

1758  Phil.  Trans.  L.  765  note,  These  arcs  [are]  the  corre 
sponding  submultiples  of  those  above.  1857  MIU-ER  Elem. 
Chem.t  Org.  xiv.  §  i.  773  Equivalent  quantities  of  different 
salts  when  in  solution  occupy  either  the  same  volume,  or 
volumes  which  are  simple  multiples  or  submultiples  of 
each  other.  1859  PARKINSON  Optics  (1866)  244  If  the  angle 
of  a  hollow  cone. .be  any  sub-multiple  of  iSo°.  1871  C. 
DAVIES  Metric  Syst.  n.  40  [A]  system  of  numbers  where 
the  multiples  and  submultiples  are  formed  from  a  single 
unit.  1880  E.  J.  REED  Japan  I.  326  Its  [the  yen's}  decimal 
submultiples  being  the  sen  (or  cent)  and  the  rin. 

So  f  Submnltl-plicate  a.  =  A.  above. 

1656  tr.  tlobbes*  Elem.  fPkilos.  (1839)  364  The  proportion 
of  the  altitudes  decreasing  to  that  of  the  ordmate  lines 
decreasing,  being  multiplicate  according  to  any  number  in 
the  deficient  figure,  is  submultiplicate  according  to  the 
same  number  in  its  complement. 

Subua'scent,  a.  [ad.  L.  m&nesetns,  -entem, 
pr.  pple.  of  subnasct'.  see  SOB-  2  and  NASCENT.] 
Growing  underneath  or  up  from  beneath.  AlsoySJf. 

1673  EVELYN  Terra 93  The  Vine.. imparts.. such  a  bitter. 
ness  to  the  Mould,  as  kills  Lettuce,  and  other  subnascent 
Plants,  a  1706  —  Syfoa  in.  i.  (1908)  II.  5  Where  their 
branches  may  freely  spread.. without  dripping  and  annoy 
ing  the  subnascent  crop.  1707 /*////.  Trans.  XXV.  2422  The 
Royal  Oak.. overspreading  Subnascent  Trees  and  young 
Suckers.  1853  WHEWELL  Grotiits  III.  3  With  reference  to 
causes  subnascent,  that  is,  growing  up  during  the  progress 
of  the  war.  1900  B.  D._JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot.  Terms,  Suona- 
scent. .,  growing  or  arising  from  below  some  object. 

t  Subne'Ct,  v.  06s.  [ad.  L.  subntctfre^  f.  sub' 
SUB-  a,  27  +necttre  to  bind.] 

1.  trans.  To  subjoin.     Also  absol. 

c  1583  J.  HOOKER  Descr.  Exeter  in  Holinshed  III.  1027/1, 
I  thought  it  good  to  .subnect  herevnto  the  description  of  the 
said  church.  1586  —  Hist.  Iret.  ibid.  II.  123/1  Of  cuerie 
of  these  houses,  .we  will  breeflie  subnect  and  declare  parti- 
cularlie  in  order  as  followeth.  1642  JACKSON  Bk.  Consc.  21 
Let  us  here  subnect  two  examples.  1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles 
iv.  354  Beatitude  is  the  supreme  end  of  al  rational  Appeti- 
tion  :  therefore  what  men  desire,  they  do,  if  they_  can,  as 
Aristotle  subnectes.  1704  HUSSKV  (title)  A  Warning  from 
the  Winds. . .  To  which  is  Subnected  a  Laborious  Exercita- 
tion  upon  Eph.  a.  a. 

2.  To  fasten  underneath,  rare. 

1710  POPE  Let.  to  Crotmvell  30  Dec.,  I  was  just  going  to 
say  of  his  buttons;  but  I  think  Tupiterwore  none  (however 
I  won't  be  positive.. but  his  robe  might  be  subnected  with 
a  Fibula). 

Hence  Subne'ctod  ppl.  a. 

1654  VILVAIN  Enchir.  Epigr.  Pref.  x,  I  hav  published . .  two 
subnected  Essais  explicated  in  quarto. 


SUBOCULAB. 

tSubne'X,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  snbnex-*  pa.  ppl. 
stem  of  subnecttre  (see  prec.).]  =  prec.  I. 

1603    HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mar.   1067  He  subnexeth  as 
touching  evill  things,   these  words.     1644   HUNTON   1'ind. 
'     Trent.  Men.  v.  43,  I  had  an  intent  to  have  subnexed  other 
I    Arguments  to  make  good  those  Assertions. 

Sirbnormal,  sb.  Geom.     [ad.  mod.L.  subnor- 

i    mails  (sc.  linea  line) :  see  SUB-  i  and  NORMAL.] 

That  part  of  the  axis  of  abscissas  which  is  inter- 

,    cepted  between  the   ordinate  and  the  normal   at 

,   any  point  of  the  curve. 

1710  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  II. s.v.,  This  Subnormal  in  the 
Common  or  Apollonian  Parabola,  is  a  Determinate  In 
variable  Quantity;  for  'tis  always  tqu.il  to  half  the  Para- 
meter  of  the  Axis.  1715  in  Riband  Cw-r.  Set.  Men  (1841) 
II.  421  liecause  the  curve  A I  is  given,  it^  subnormal  GlJ  \vill 
be  given.  1842  FRANCIS  Diet.  Arts  s.v.,  In  all  curves  the 
subnormal  is  the  third  proportional  to  the  stibuuigeni  ;md 
the  ordinate.  1885  EAGLKS  Constr.Gi'Oitt.  I* lane  C  litres  6j 
The  focus  /'  is  found  by  drawing  the  normal  at  any  point 
D,  bisecting  the  sub-normal  NG and  setting  off  AF-^  A"(/. 
Subnormal,  a.  [Sus- 14.]  Less  than  normal, 
below  the  normal.  Chiefly  A/t'd. 

1890  HILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.,  Su!' normal,  less  than 
usual.  1897  Month  Sept.  329  All  subnormal  or  supernormal 
phenomena  of  the  soul.  1897  Allbntfs  Syst.  Med.  III.  728 
The  temperature  [in  colic)  is  usually  rather  subnormal* 

Hence  Subnorma-lity,  the  condition  of  being 
subnormal. 

1890  Lamei  ii  Jan.  105/1  Muscle  soreness,  and  subnor- 
mahty  of  temperature  on  the  fourth  day. 

Subnotation  (spbnootei'fa}.  [ad.  L.  sub- 
notatio,  -Cmcm^  n.  of  action,  i.  $itbnctare\  see 
SUB-  2  and  NOTATION*.]  =  RESCRIPT  2. 

1843-56  BOUVIER  Law  Diet.  (ed.  6)  II.  554/1  Sufoiota- 
iioiis. , .  '1  he  answers  of  the  prince  to  questions  which  had 
been  put  to  him  respecting  some  obscure  or  doubtful  point 
of  law. 

Su  biiotoclicvrdal,  a. 

1.  [Srs-  20  b.]     Somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a 
notochord. 

1872  H.  A.  NICHOLSON  Palxont.  334  The  vertebral  column 
is  sometimes  composed  of  distinct  vertebra;,  sometimes  car 
tilaginous  or  sub-notochordal.  1875  \l\.\v.iZool.  202  Kndo- 
skeluton  cartilaginous,  subnotochordal. 

2.  [SuB-  I  b.]  Situated  beneath  the  notochord. 

1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  334  After  the 
formation  of  the  notochord  a  small  sub-notochordal  rod  of 
cells  is  developed.    1909  J.  W.  JKNKINSON  Ex  per.  Embryol. 
134  Underneath  the  notochord  is  the  subnotochordal  rod. 

t  SubobSGU're,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  sulwbscums  : 
see  SUB-  20  and  OBSCURE.]  Somewhat  obscure. 

1626  DONNH  Serm.  Ixxvii.  (1640)  786  In  those  sub-obscure 
times,  S.  Augustine  might  be  excusable  [etc.].  1619  H. 
BURTON  Truth's  Tri.  219  Such  vmbratilous  and  sub-obscure 
termes. 

Hence  t  Snbobscu'rely  adv^  somewhat  ob 
scurely. 

a  1615  DONNE  Ess.  (1651)  97  As  these  men  were  instru 
ments  of  this  work  of  God,  so  their  names  did  sub-obscurely 
foresignifie  it.  1624  —  Devot.  (ed.  2)  207  The  booke  of 
Nature,  where  though  subobscurely,.thou  hast  expressed 
thine  own  Image. 

Subocci  pital,  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  subocclpitdlis : 
see  SUB-  i  bT] 

1.  Situated  under  the  occiput  or  below  the  occi- 
!    pital  bone. 

Suboccipital  nerve,  the  first  cervical  nerve.  *$".  triangle 
(see  quot.  1911). 

1733  tr.  li'inslmv's  Anat.  (1756)  II.  75  The  Sub-Occipital 
Nerves.  1835-6  ToddsCycl.  Anat.  1.367/1  A.. depression, 
called  the  suboccipital  fossa,  or  cervical  fossa.  1877  HUXLKV 
&  MARTIN  Elem,  Biol.  192  There  is  no  suhoccipital  nerve 
in  the  Frog.  1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Dict.t  Suboccipital 
angle,  that  between  lines  drawn  from  auricular  point  to 
inion  and  opisthion.  1911  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  n)  XIX.  53/2 
When  the  superficial  muscles  and  complexus  are  removed 
from  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  sub-occipital  triangle  is  seen 
beneath  the  occipital  bone. 

2.  Situated  on  the  under  surface  of  the  occipital 
lobe  of  the  brain. 

1889  BUCKS  Handbk.  Med.  Sci.  VIII.  152/2  Inconstant 
Fissures . .  Adoccipital . .  Suboccipital. 

Subocci  pito-,  [see  SUB-  i  b  and  OCCIPITO-], 
as  in  Subocci  pito-bregma'tic  appertaining  to  the 
region  extending  from  the  occiput  to  the  bregma. 

1857  BULLOCK  tr.  Cazeaux'  Midwifery  220  The  sub-occi- 
pito-uregmatic  [diameter]  extends  from  the  middle  of  the 
space  between  the  foramen  magnum  and  the  occipital  pro- 
tul*rance. 

Subo-ctave. 

fl.  [SuB-  10.]  An  eighth  part.  Obs.  rare. 
1705  ARBUTHNOT  Coins,  etc.  (1727)81  Our  Gallon,  which., 
has  the  Pint  for  its  Suboctave. 

2.  A/us.   [SuB-  4  (£).]     The  octave  below   a 
!   given  note.     Also  attrib.  in  suboctavc  coupUr. 

1659  C.  SIMPSON  Division-Violist  \.  ^  With  the  Lowest 

i    String  put  down  a  Note,  to  make  it  a  Sub*Octave  thereunto. 

'    1876  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mus.  TVrwj,  Sufoctart, 

a  coupler  in  the  organ  which  pulls  down  keys  one  octave 

below  those  which  are  struck.     1884  Encycl.  Brit.  XVII. 

834/2  The  choir  to  great  sub-octave  coupler  was  used  chiefly 

as  a  substitute  for  a  double  on  the  great  organ. 

Subocular  (s£bfrki«lai),  a.  (sb.}  [ad.  L. 
suboculdris  :  see  SUB-  i  band  OCULAR.  Cf.  F.  sub~ 
oculaire.']  Situated  below  or  under  the  eyes. 

18*6  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  xlvi.  IV.  315  [Stemmata]  Sub- 
ocular...  When  placed  in  the  space  below  the  eyes.  1835-6 
7W<f  i  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  307/2  In  the  Woodpeckers  it  [sc.  the 
nasal  gland]  is  found  in  the  sub-ocular  air-cell.  1884  COUES 


SUBODOEATE. 

N.  Anter.  Birds  152  The  curved  subocular  or  maxillo-pala- 
tine  bar. 

b.  sb.  A  subocular  scale. 

1897  GUNTHER  in  Mary  Kingslty's  W.  Africa  607  Two 
rows  of  minute  suboculars. 

SubO'dorate,  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  subodorat-,  pa. 
ppl.  stem  of  suboddrari,  f.  sub-  SUB-  21  +  odordrl  (f. 
odor  ODOUR).  Cf.  It.  subodorare^  F.  subodorer] 
trans.  To  smell  or  scent  out. 

1606  WOTTON  Lett.  (1907)  I.  354  This  having  been  sub- 
odorated  in  Rome,  they  have  there  newly  proposed  [etc.], 
1837  Eraser's  Mag.  XVI.  660  Heyne,  who,  though  no 
wizard,  had  subodorated  the  truth. 

Su-b-O'fficer.  [f.  SUB-  6  +  OFFICER.  Cf.  F. 
sous-officier.]  A  subordinate  officer. 

a  1618  SYLVESTER  Maiden's  Blush  1353  Let  him  have 
pow'r.. underneath  him  to  subordinate  Sub-Officers.  1822 
SYD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1859)  I.  358/2  The  governor  and  sub. 
officers  of  the  prison.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  \\.  \.  ii, 
Sub-officers,  soldiers,  and  sailors  in  mutiny.  1845  JAMES 
Smuggler  xxx,  A  sub-officer  of  the  Customs.  1913  Daily 
Graphic  24  Mar.  6/1  A  sub-officer  of  the  Fire  Brigade. 

Subopercle  (s0b*?p5uk'l).  rare.  [ad.  mod.L. 
subopereulum.  Cf.  OPERCLE.]  =  SUBOPERCCLUM. 

1891  Century  Diet.  1908  Smithsonian  Misc.  Coll.  V.  16 
Subopercle  very  broad. 

Subope-rcular,  a.  (s&.)  Ichth.  [f.  next  + 
-AR1.]  Designating  a  bone  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  operculum  of  a  fish ;  pertaining  to  the  sub 
opereulum, 

1854  OWEN  m^Orr's  Circ.  Set.,  Org.  Nat.  I.  178  {The 
operculum]  consists  of  four  bones  j  the  one  articulated  to 
the  tympanic  pedicle  is  called  '  preopercular  ',.  .the  other 
three  are,  counting  downwards,  the  '  opercular ', . .  the  '  sub- 
opercular  ', . .  the  '  mteropercular  '.  1897  GUNTHER  in  Mary 
Kingsley's  IV.  Africa  699  Subopercular  armature  strong. 

il  Stt DOperCldum (wb0pa-jW#l#m).  [mod.L., 
f.  sub-  SUB-  2  b  (a)  +  OPERCULUM.] 

1.  Ichth.  The  bone  situated  below  the  operculum 
in  the  gill-cover  of  a  fish. 

1834  MCMURTRIE  Cnviers  Anim.  Kingd.  191  A  sort  of 
lid,  composed  of  three  bony  pieces,  the  operculum,  the  sub- 
[o]perculum,  and  the  interoperculum.  1878  BELL  tr.  Gegen- 
baurs  Comp.  Anat.  455  Behind  the  preoperculum  is  the 
subopereulum.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  93. 

2.  Anat.  The  part  of  an  occipital  orbital  gyre 
which  overlies  the  insula  of  Reil. 

1889  Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Sci.  VIII.  160/2  The  insula. . 
becomes  a  subgyre,  while  the  operculum,  preoperculum, 
subopereulum,  and  postoperculum  are  supergyres. 

Hence  Su  boperculiform  a.,  of  the  form  of  a 
suboperculum. 

1852  DANA  Crust,  i.  569  The  outer  maxillipeds  are  sub- 
operculiform. 

Suborbixular,  a.    Nat.  Hist.    [Sus-  20  c.] 

Almost  orbicular,  nearly  circular. 

1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.  s,v.  Leaf,  Lunulated  Leaf, 
one  in  form  of  a  crescent :  it  is  a  suborbicular  leaf  hollowed 
at  the  base.  1822  J.  PARKINSON  Outl.  Oryctol.  zoo  A  sub- 
orbicular,  depressed  body.  1887  W.  PHILLIPS  Brit.  Dis- 
comycetes  386  Stictis  Pitnctiformis... Gregarious,  minute, 
immersed,  urceolate,  suborbicular. 

Comb.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  335  Populus  tremula, 
leaves . .  of  branches  suborbicular-ovate  sinuate-serrate. 

So  Suborbi'culate,  -ated  adjs. 

1775  J.  JENKINSON  Linnxus1  Brit.  PI.  151  The  silicula  is 
erect,  suborbiculated,  compressed.  1825  MACLEAY  Annul, 
Javanica  13  The  thorax  neither  suborbiculate  [n]or  entire. 
1847 /Voc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  II.  v.  235  Head  suborbiculate 
or  subquadrate. 

Subo'rbital,  a.  and  sb.     [SrjB-  i  b.] 

A.  adj.  Situated  below  or  under  the  orbit  of 
the  eye ;  infraorbital. 

1822-76000  Study  Med.  (1829)  IV.  315  The  sub-orbital 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair  [of  nerves],  1854  LATHAM  Native 
Races  Ituss.  Emp.  28  The  skin  brown  or  brunette,  and  the 
suborbital  portion  of  the  face  flattened.  1871  DARWIN  Disc. 
Man  II.  xviii.  280  The  so-called  tear-sacks  or  suborbital 
pits.  1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XV.  348/2  The  suborbital  gland 
or  'crumen  '  of  Antelopes  and  Deer. 

B.  sb.  A  suborbital  structure  ;  a  suborbital  bone, 
cartilage,  nerve,  etc. 

1834  MCMURTRIE  Cumer*s  Anim.  Kingd.  192  The  true 
Perches  have  the  preoperculum  dentated. .  .Sometimes  the 
sub-orbital  and  the  humeral  are  slightly  dentated.  1897 
GUNTHER  in  Mary  Kingsleys  lf^.  Africa  709  The  first  sub- 
orbital  is  narrow,  much  narrower  than  the  second  and  third, 
which  nearly  entirely  cover  the  cheek. 

So  Subo'rbitar,  -OTbitary  [mod.L.  suborbitd- 
rtus]  adjs.  and  sbs, 

1828  STARK  Elem.Nat.  Hist.  I.  485  Preoperculi  and  *sub« 
orbitars  dentated  on  their  margin,  a  1843  in  Encycl.  Metrop. 

f_O  .-\      \T1  t /_      T*U_      C..1 t:»__      1 -f     f-*~.  ___•__  n 
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Canal  of  the  inferior  Portion  of  the  Orbit.     xSaS  STARK 
Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  J.  464  Suborbitaries  dentated. 

t  Snbordarn,  v.   Obs.     [f.  SUB-  +  OBDAIN, 
partly  after  med.L.  subordindre  to  SDBOBDINATB.] 

1.  [SuB-  26.]   trans.    To  appoint  in  place  of 
another. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxxi.  1.  804  In  his  place  M.  Acilius 
Glabrio  was  subordained  [L.  suffectus].     Ibid.  XLl.xxi.  1109 
Augures  were  subordained  [L.  sitffecti  sunt], 

2.  [Sus-  8.]  To  appoint  to  a  subordinate  posi 
tion. 

1601  J.  DAVIES  Mirum  in  modum  (1878)  24/2  That  Powre 
omnipotent,  That  Nature  subordain'd,  chiefe  Gouernour, 
Of  fading  Creatures.    1601  DOLMAN  La.  Primattd.  Fr. 
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Acad.  (1618)  in.  661  The  first  cause,  through  vertue  whereof, 
the  rest  subordained  vnder  it  do  work. 

3.  To  make  subordinate  or  subject. 

a  1617  BAYNE  On  Eph.  (1643)  274  These  may  be  subor- 
deyned  one  to  another.  1633  D.  R[OGERS]  7"reai.  Sacr.  \. 
16  The  Covenant  of  obedience  is  subordeined  to  the  cove 
nant  of  grace. 

4.  To  promulgate  (an  order)  by  a  subordinate 
authority. 

1654  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Bentivoglio 's  Wars  Flanders  154 
No  Order  could  issue  forth  from  him,  which  was  not  to  be 
subordained  by  the  Councel  of  State, 

Su*  border. 

1.  [SiTB-7b.]  Zoo!.&nd.Bot.  A  subdivision  of  an 
order ;  a  group  next  below  an  order  in  a  classi 
fication  of  animals  or  plants. 

1826  KIRBV  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  391  If  a  subclass  end  in 
ata^BL.  suborder  might  end  in  ita\  a  section  in  ana,  a  sub 
section  in  ena.  1840  Clatter's  A  nim.  Kingd.  411  The  order 
contains  two  families,  or  rather  sub-orders,.. Brachyura 
(short  tailed)  and  Macroura  or  Macrura  (long  tailed).  1861 
I'ENTLEV  Man.  Bot.  398  While  all  the  above  genera  belong 
to  the  order  Composite,  they  are  at  the  same  time  placed 
in  three  different  sub-orders.  Thus  the  sub-order  Cicho- 
racese  includes  the  Chicory,  Dandelion,  Sowthistle,  and 
Lettuce  [etc.]  1898  Guide^  Mammalia  Brit.  Mus.  n  Man, 
Apes,  and  Monkeys  constitute  the  suborder  Anthropoid ea. 
b.  transf. 

1864  W.  T.  Fox  Skin  Dis.  42  Under  the  head  of  pustule, 
is  a  suborder,  furunculi,  to  include  anthrax,  boils,  and 
pustula  maligna. 

2.  [SuB-  5  b.]  Arch.  A  secondary  or  subordinate 
(  order '  in  a  structure  of  arches. 

4  xSgoC.  H.MooRE^M:c^rc/»V.vi.236ThehoHowwhich 
is  given  to  the  soffit  of  the  sub-order  of  the  pier  arcade  in 
the  nave  of  Malmesbury  Abbey. 

Hence  Subo-rdered  a.y  (of  an  arch)  placed  as  a 
suborder. 

1898  A  rcteo/.  Jrnl.  Ser.  n.  V.  348  The  subordered  arch 
perhaps  did  not  appear  much,  .before  the  eleventh  century. 

t  SubO'rdering.     [SuB-  S.]    Subordination. 

1654  Z.  COKE  Logick  85  A  perfect  division  also  is  either 
of  The  whole  subordering  [or]  The  Co-ordered. 

Subordinacy  (sob^udinasi).  [f.  SUBORDINATE 
a.  :  see  -ACY.]  The  state  of  being  subordinate ; 
subordination. 

1627  SPEED  England  xxviii.  §  5  In  acknowledgement  of 
subordinacie  in  that  part  of  absolute  power.  1673  TEMPLE 
Ess.  Irel.  in  Misc.  (1680)  102  This  subordinacy  \ed.  1709 
subordinancy]  in  the  Government,  and  emulation  of  parties. 
1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  II.  n.  98  To  have.. Self- 
Affections  too  strong,  or  beyond  their  degree  of  subordinacy 
to  the  kindly  and  natural.  1820  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Misc.  Wks. 
1875  III.  337  The  subordinacy  of  the  ornamental  to  the 
useful.  1891  Temple  Bar  Feb.  252  Her  comparative  sub- 
erdinacy.  1893  Advance  (Chicago)  9  Mar.,  Lifted  out  of 
subordinacy  into  supremacy. 

Subo'rdinal,  a.  [f.  mod.L.  subordo,  -ordin- 
(see  SUB-  7  b,  ORDER  sb.}  +  -AL.]  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  of  the  rank  of,  a  suborder. 

1870  ROLLESTOX  A  nim.  Life  p.  Ixxxii,  Thetwosubordinal 
names  above  given.  1872  OLIVER  Elan,  Bot.  ii.  183  Upon  i 
these  characters,  derived  from  the  face  of  the  seed,  sub-  j 
ordinal  divisions  have  been  based.  1904  (A  Rev.  Oct.  469  ] 
Africa  has  now  no.  .peculiar  ordinal  or  subordinal  groups  : 
of  mammals  of  its  own. 

t  Subtrrdinance.   Obs.    [f.  SUBORDINATE  a.,   : 
app.  after  predominate  (for  predominant)  and  pre 
dominance.]    Subordination. 

1642  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  i.  n.  xii,  We  clearly  see  (As 
well  as  -that  pendent  subordinance)  The  nearly  couching  of 
each  realtie. 

So  f  Subo'rdinancy. 

1709  [see  SUBORDINACY,  guot.  1673].  1768  in  Channels 
Let.  52  Government,  .implies  subordinancy  and  subjection. 

t  Subo-rdinant,  a.  Obs.  [Alteration  of  SUB 
ORDINATE  by  confusion  with  predomitiant]  Sub 
ordinate. 

1697  J.  SERGEANT  Solid  P kilos.  458  Each  of  the  Subordi- 
nant  Sciences  deduces  Conclusions  about  its  Proper  Object. 

Subo-rdinary,  sb.  Her.    [f.  SUB-  S  +  ORDI-  ' 
NARY  $b.~\     A  charge  of  frequent  occurrence  but    | 
considered  as  of  less  importance  than  an  ordinary ; 
a  subordinate  ordinary. 

£1791  Encycl.  Brit.  (1797)  VIII.  445/2  All  charges  are    i 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  honorable  ordinaries,  sub-     i 
ordinaries,  and  common  charges.    1843  BRANDS  Diet.  Sci. 
etc,  1183/2  According  ^to  some  writers.. an  ordinary,  when 
it  comprises  less  than  one  fifth  of  the  whole  shield,  is  termed 
a  subordinary.     1880  Encycl.  Brit.  XI.  694/1  Very  many 
both  of  these  [ordinariesjand  of  the  subordinaries.  .are  very 
frequent  constituents  in  mouldings  in  the  Norman  style  of 
architecture. 

t  Subo-rdinary,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [Alteration  of 
SUBORDINATE  by  confusion  with  ordinary.]  Sub 
ordinate. 

1788  D.  GILSON  Serin,  xii.  356  Let  Women — know  their 
sphere  ; . ,  Their  rank  is  an .  .honourable  one— but  it  is  a  sub- 
ordinary. 

Subordinate  (s#bpMdin#),  a.  and  sb,  [ad. 
med.L.  subordindtus ,  pa.  pple.  of  subordindre  to 
SUBORDINATE.  Cf.  It.  subordinate,  Sp.  and  Pg. 
subordinado ;  also  F.  subordonne.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Of  a  person  or  body  of  persons  :  Belonging 
to  an  inferior  rank,  grade,  class,  or  order,  and 
hence  dependent  upon  the  authority  or  power  of 
another.  Const,  to. 

1607  CHAPMAN  Bussy  d*Ambois  in.  i,  Shew  me  a  great 
man.. That  rules  so  much  more  than  his  suffering  King, 
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That  he  makes  kings  of  his  subordinate  slaues.  1624  FISHER 
in  F.  White  Repl.  Fisher  337  To  make  Saints  Mediators 
subordinate  vnto,  and  dependent  of  Christ,  is  to  encrease 
his  glorie.  a  1626  BACON  Consid.  Warre  iu.  Spaing  Misc. 
(1629)  43  Two  Generals,  .assisted  with  Subordinate  Com- 
mandera,  of  great  Experience.  1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  i. 
1. 1.  2  Neither  is  it  possible  to  conceive,  that  a  finite  subor 
dinate  Being  should  be  independent,  or  eternal  1693  STAIR 
Inst.  Law  Scot.  (ed.  2)  iv.  xxxix.  §  14  This  defence  extends 
to  all  Judges  Supream  and  Subordinat.  1760-3  GOLDSM. 
Cit.  W.  c,  The  subordinate  officer  must  receive  the  com 
mands  of  his  superior.  1827  SCOTT  Surg-.  Dan.  xiv  An  act 
of  deference.. paid  by  inferior  and  subordinate  princes  to 
the  patrons  whom  they  depend  upon.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit. 
I.  x.  238  Elizabeth  and  her  advisers  attempted  to  render 
Parliament  subordinate  to  the  Privy  Council.  1871  FREE 
MAN  Norm.  Conq.  IV.  73  Besides  these  two  great  Viceroys, 
we  also  know  the  names  of  some  of  the  subordinate  captains 
who  held  commands  under  them. 

b.  Of  power,  position,  command,  employment. 
1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Bk.  Knight hood\1\i$.  (S.  T.  S.)  II.  i  Sa 
suld  knychtis  have  dominacioun  and  seigneurye  subordinate 
of  the  princis  and  lordis  behalve.  1608  J.  KING  Serin. 
24  Mar.  6  Nor  by  way  of  Lieutenantship,  deputation,  sub 
ordinate  prefecture  whatsoever,  but  as  a  King  over  subiects. 
1622  CALLIS  Slat.  Sewers  (1647)  231  An  Ordinance  is  a  sub 
ordinate  direction,  proceeding  out  of  a  more  general  power. 
1681  STAIR  Inst.  Law  Scot.  i.  xiii.  276  The  Jurisdiction 
of  all  Barrens,  .was.. subordinat  to  the  Sheriffs,  a  1700 
EVELYN  Diary  6  Feb.  1670,  The  lawfulnesse,  decentnesse. 
and  necessitie,  of  subordinate  degrees  and  ranks  of  men  and 
servants.  1765  MACLAINE  tr.  Mosheint's  Eccl.  Hist.  Cent. 
iv.  i.  v.  §  10  [The  Son]  the  instrument  by  whose  subordinate 
operation  the  Almighty  Father  formed  the  universe.  i86a 
G.  C.  LEWIS  Let.  to  Earl  Stanhope  26  Apr.,  In  his  subor- 
dinate  official  position.  1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  I.  iv.  68 
His  power  is.  .not  subordinate, 

C.  Of  things  having  an  inferior  rank  in  a  series 
or  gradation. 

1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  76  The  hevynnis, 
be  thair  instrumentis  subordinatis,  send  is  thair.  .influencis 
in  the  materis  that  thir  erdly  thingis  ar  compound  of.  1610 
GUILLIM  Heraldrie  n.  vi.  (1611)  58  A  couple-close  is  a  sub 
ordinate  charge  deriued  from  a  Cheuron.  1651  HOBBES 
Leviathan  ii.xxii.  115  Others  [A;. systems]  are.. Subordinate 
to  some  Soveraign  Power.  1691  RAY  Creation  i,  (1692)  8 
Of  both  which  kinds  [of  insects]  there  are  many  subordinate 
Genera.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Subordination,  In  the 
Sciences,  Trigonometry  is  subordinate  to  Geometry ;  and 
in  the  Virtues,  Abstinence  and  Chastity  are  subordinate  to 
Temperance.  1807  Med.  Jrnl.  XVII.  575  It  was  to  that 
branch  of  it  which  bears  the  name  of  Therapeutics,  that  all 
the  others  were  to  have  been  subordinate.  1864  BOWKN 
Logic  iv.  87  The  other  [Concept],  having  less  Extension, 
or  denoting  fewer  Individuals,  is  called  Inferior,  Lower, 
Narrower  or  Subordinate. 

2.  Of  things,  material  and  immaterial  :  Depen 
dent  upon  or  subservient  to  the  chief  or  principal 
thing.     Chiefly  in  technical  use. 

1588  FRAUNCE  Lawiers  Logike  i.  iv.  25  b,  Subordinate  is 
that  which  is  not  for  it  selfe  desired,  but  referred  to  the 
chief  end.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixii.  (1611)  328  No 
circumstance  but  a  subordinate  efficient  cause.  i6zi  BUR 
TON  Anat,  Mel.  i.  ii.  in.  ii,  Although  this  Phantasie  of  ours 
be  a  subordinate  faculty  to  reason.  1625  N.  CARPENTER 
Geogr.  Delin,  n.  ix.  (1635)  147  Subordinate  causes  can  pro 
duce  no  other  then  subordinate  effects.  1697  tr.  Burgers- 
dtcius'  Logic  i.  xviii.  69  A  Subordinate  End  is  that  which  is 
referred  to  some  farther  End.  1730  M.  WRIGHT  Introd. 
Law  Tenures  159  notet  The  many  subordinate  Tenures  and 
Manors  subsisting  at  this  Day.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comin. 
I.  Introd.  98  As  to  Ireland,  that  is  still  a  distinct  kingdom; 
though  a  dependent,  subordinate  kingdom.  1818  STODDART 
in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  I.  18/2  Various  aggregations  of 
sentences  in  which  the  subordinate  assertions  are  assumed 
by  the  mind  in  the  manner  already  shown.  1844  Proc. 
Philol.  Soc.  I.  226  When  a  subordinate  clause  acts  the  part 
of  object  to  a  verb.  1857  J.  W.  GIBBS  Philol.  Studies  117 
The  more  ancient  languages  had  participials,  where  the 
more  modern  have  subordinate  clauses. 

3.  Of  inferior  importance ;  not  principal  or  pre 
dominant  ;  secondary,  minor. 

ai66i  FULLER  Worthies^  Northampton.  (1662)  n.  288  Not 
to  speak  of  his  moral  qualifications,  and  subordinate  abilities. 
1752  HUME  Ess.  <y  Treat.  (1777)  1.236  Instances,  where  the 
subordinate  movement  is  converted  into  the  predominant.  ^ 
1786  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  II.  26  My  expectations  from  it 
were  of  a  subordinate  nature  only.  x8o8  SYD.  SMITH  Wks. 
(1859)  1. 121/2  A  very  great  proportion  of  all  the  curacies  in 
England  are  filled  with  men  to  whom  the  emolument  is  a 
matter  of  subordinate  importance.  1855  PRESCOTT  Philip  //, 
I.  iv.  I.  57  His  haughty  spirit  could  not  be  pleased  by  the 
subordinate  part  which  he  was  compelled  to  play._  1887 
Diet.  Archit.  s.  v.  Snb  Arch,  Subarcuation,  that  is,  the 
mode  of  constructing  two  inferior  and  subordinate  arches 
under  the  third  or  main  arch.  1898  SWEET  New  Engl. 
Gram.  ir.  29  If  a  full  word  becomes  subordinate  in  meaning, 
it  can  take  weaker  stress. 

f4.  In  subjection ;  submissive.  Obs. 

1594  in  Cath.  Rec.  Soc.  Publ.  V.  266  My  direction  was  in 
all  thinges  to  be  subordinate  to  him  y[  should  be  Superior 
here  of  our  Societye.  1784  COWPER  Task  n.  716  The  mind 
was  well  inform'd,  the  passions  held  Subordinate. 

f  5.  In  physical  senses  :  a.  Placed  underneath. 

1648  WILKINS  Math.  Magick  i.  vii._5i  These  Pulleys  may 
be  multiplyed  according-  to  sundry  different  situations,  not 
onely  when  they  are  subordinate,.. but  also  when  they  are 
placed  collaterally. 

b.  Geol.    Underlying ;  subjacent. 

1833  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  III.  170  Consisting. .partly  of 
clay  and  sand,  with  subordinate  beds  of  lignite.  1854 
MURCHISON  Siluria  ii.  31  Containing  the  best  roofing  slates 
in  the  world,  and  subordinate  courses  of  greywacke  grit. 

t  6.  advb.  Subordinate  to :  in  subordination  or 
subjection  to.  Obs. 

1642  Lane.  Tracts  Civil  War  (Chetham  Soc.)  73  We  owe 
(subordinate  to  GodJ  a  great  deal  to  Sir  lohn  Seaton.  1737 
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Gcntl.  Mag.  VII.  277  To  inform  and  guide  the  People  by  it 
[sc.  church  authority],  subordinate  to  holy  Scripture.    1807 
Meal.  Jrnl.  XVII.  396  Subordinate  to  this  will  be  given 
biographical  notices  of  Authors. 
B.  S6. 

1.  A  subordinate  person ;  one  in  a  position  of 
subordination;  one  who  is  under  the   control  or 
orders  of  a  superior. 

1640  G.  SANDYS  Christ's  Passion  46  And  so  deny  That 
Princes  by  Subordinates  should  die.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v. 
668  Satan.. his  next  subordinate  Awak'mng.  1790  BUKKE 
Fr.  Rev.  218  What  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops  over  their 
subordinates  is  to  be.  1856^.  Brit.  Rcz'.  XXVI.  185  All 
the  heads  of  departments,  civil  and  military,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  their  subordinates.  1898  '  H.  S.  MERRIMAN' 
Roiien's  Corner  x.  100  Ready  to  prompt  or  assist,  as  be 
hoved  a  merely  mechanical  subordinate. 

2.  A  subordinate  thing,  matter,  etc. 

1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIII.  176/1  (A"a»0,The  subordinates  of 
modality  are  possibility,  existence,  and  necessity.  1846 
G.  S.  FABKK  Lett.  Tructar.  Scccss.  248  Though  there  may 
be  occasional  disagreement  in  subordinates,  there  i.s  a  very 
singular  and  a  very  striking  agreement  in  primaries. 

Subordinate  (sSbpudiwt),  v.     [f.  late  L. 

subordinal-,  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  subordinare,  f.  sub- 
SUB-  2  +ordititire  to  order,  ORDAIN.  Cf.  It.  sub 
ordinare,  Sp.,  Pg.  subordinar;  F.  subordonner.~\ 

1.  trans.  To  bring  into  a  subordinate  position ; 
to  render  subordinate,  dependent,  or  subservient ; 
Const,  to.     Also  \occas.  (without  to]  to  bring  into 
subjection.     Now  rare  with  personal  obj. 

1507  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixxvi.  (1617)  409  That  what  hee 
worketh,  might.. be  effected  by.  .instruments  duely  subor 
dinated  vnto  the  power  of  his  owne  Spirit,  a  1600  —  Disc. 
Jitstif.  §30  Things,  .subordinated  vnto  Christ,  by  Christ 
himselfe.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xii.  154  Subordi 
nating  the  Maior  and  Citizens  to  his  gpuernement.  1700 
RVCAUT  Hist.  Turks  III.  194  Under  him  six  Agas  were 
subordinated,  a  1716  SOUTH  Serin.  Eph.  iv.  10(1744)  VII. 
23  The  stars  fight  in  their  courses  under  his  banner,  and 
subordinate  their  powers  to  the  dictates  of  his  will.  1840 
CARLYLE  Heroes  vi.  (1841)  316  He  to  whose  will  our  wills 
are  to  be  subordinated.  1867  AUGUSTA  WILSON  Vashti 
xxviii,  One  whose  every  scheme  shall  be  subordinated  to 
your  wishes,  your  happiness.  1889  Spectator  9  Nov.  632/2 
They  [the  people  of  the  U.  S.]  have  subordinated  their  na 
tional  aspirations  to  a  detestable  and  narrow. minded  race 
prejudice.  1898  SWEET  New  Engl.  Gram.  n.  33  The  stress 
of  the  verb  is  often  subordinated  to  that  of  its  modifier. 

2.  To  place  in  a  lower  order,  rank,  etc. ;  to  make 
secondary  or  consider  as  of  less  importance  or 
value.     Const,  to. 

i6j4"WoTTON  Elent.  Archit.  H.  107  As  I  haue  before  sub 
ordinated  Picture,  and  Sculpture  to  Architecture,  as  their 
Mistresse.  1647  H.  MORE  Poems  308  That  Kestrell  kind  Of 
bastard  scholars  that  subordinate  The  precious  choice  in- 
duements  of  the  mind  To  wealth.  1678  CUDWOKTH  Infill. 
Sysf.  I.  iv.  596  Their  Intention  in  thus  Subordinating  the 
Hypostases  of  their  Trinity,  was  [etc.].  1823  COLERIDGE 
A  ids  Re/I.  (1848)  I.  22  The  teacher,  who  subordinates  pru 
dence  to  virtue,  cannot  be  supposed  to  dispense  with  virtue. 
1871  LOWELL  Milton  Wks.  1890  IV.  84  There  is  an  intoler 
able  egotism  which  subordinates  the  sun  to  the  watch  in  its 
own  fob.  1876  GRANT  Bitrgh.  Sch.  Scot.  it.  xiii.  377  In  the 
burgh  Schools  in  which  music . .  was  not  subordinated  to  the 
other  subjects  of  instruction. 

8.  Archit.  To  arrange  (arches)  in  '  orders'. 

a  1878  G.  SCOTT  Led.  Archit.  (1879)  I.  224  This  suggested 
the  system  of  sub-ordinating  the  rims,  or  recessing  them. 

Hence  SubOTdinated  ppl.  a. 

1751  Chambers'  Cycl.  s.  v.  Affection,  Affections :  according 
to  Aristotle, ..are  either  subordinating,  or  subordinated. 
1809  Westm.  Gaz.  29  Dec.  2/1  So  vast  was  his  system  of 
subordinated  labour,  so  numerous  the  army  of  pupils  who 
worked  under  his  controlling  eye. 

Snbo'rdinately,  adv.  [f.  SUBORDINATE  a. 
+  -LIT  2.]  In  a  subordinate,  inferior,  or  dependent 
manner,  degree,  or  position. 

a  1633  AUSTIN  Medit.  (1635)  248  These  [Angels]  are  held,  to 
have,  .the  mooving  (subordmately)  of  things  beneath  them. 
a  1667  COWLBY  Ess.,  OfAgric.  Wks.  (1006)  400  Because  he 
prayed  for  wisdom  in  the  first  place,  he  added  all  things 
else  which  were  subordinate!^  to  be  desir'd.  a  1708  BEVE- 
RIDGK  Thes.  Theol.  (1710)  II.  378  Exerting  the  utmost  of 
our  power  in  doing  good  subordinate^  for  our  own  safety, 
ultimately  for  GooVs  glory.  1857  J.  W.  GIBBS  Philol.  Studies 
116  I  he  same  thought.,  may  oftentimes  be  expressed  either 
co-ordinately  or  subordinately.  a  1890  LIDDON  Pusey(i&)T,) 
II.  19  Between  the  canonical  books  and  those  subordinately 
inspired  works  [etc.]. 

SubO'rdinateness.    rare.     [-NESS.]    The 

quality  or  state  of  being  subordinate ;  subordination. 
1634  BP.  Hnu.Contcmfl.,ff.  T.  iv.  v.  126  The  subordinate- 
nesse  of  the  creature  doth  not  take  away  from  the  right.. 
of  the  first  mover,  a  1706  EVELYN  Hist.  Relig.  (1850)  I.  51 
Who  knows  not  that.. the  subordinateness  of  the  parts  of 
Nature  is  not  more  astonishing  than  the  subordinateness  of 
thought  and  affections  in  the  soul?  1871  MOZLEY  Univ. 
Serm.  v.  (1877)  112  That  freedom  from  all  subordinateness 
to  an  authority  above  them. 

Subo'rdinating,  vtl.  16.  [-INQ!.]  Placing 
in  a  subordinate  position. 

a  1600  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  vn.  xv.  (1662)  43  The  subordi 
nating  of  inferiors  to  discharge  some  part  of  the  same 
[office]. 

Subo'rdinating,  ppl.  a.  [-ING  2]  That  sub 
ordinates;  involving  subordination.  Subordinat 
ing  conjunction  (Gram.),  one  that  serves  to  join 
a  subordinate  to  a  principal  clause. 

1751  [see  SUBORDINATED  tpl.  a.\.  1850  GROTS  Greece  \\. 
Ixiv.  VIII.  281  Constant  subordinating  control.  1857  J.  W. 
Gi«»s  Pkilal.  Studitt  116  The  subordinative  or  subordinat- 
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ing  proposition.     1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  xii.  241  Rela 
tives  and  subordinating  conjunctions  are  wanting. 

Subordination  (wtofidin^jan),  [ad.  lateL. 
subordination  -one/ft,  n.  of  action  f.  subordinare  to 
SUBORDINATE.  Cf,  F.  subordination  (i7th  c.),  It. 
subordit?azionet  etc.] 

1.  The  arrangement  of  persons  or   things  in  a 
series  of  successively  dependent  ranks  or  degrees, 
f  Also,  an  instance  of  this,  a  graded  series  of  indi 
viduals  or  orders  of  beings.     Now  rare  or  Qbs. 

1616  BULLOKAR  Engl,  Expos.t  Subordination^^  appoint 
ing  or  placing  of  one  thing  vnder  another.     1646  H.  LAW- 
RENCK  Commun.  Angels  23  In  this  subordination,  AngclU    \ 
come  next  to  have  an  influence  upon  rationall  creatures.  1672 
GALI-;  Crt.  Gentiles  i. 1.  i.  (ed.  2)  2  Doth  not  Aristotle,  .prove,    j 
that  in  Subordination  of  Causes  there  cannot  be  a  progresse 
into  infinit[ud]e?     1684  H.  MORE^WJ?*',  33  As  if  true  Chris-    ! 
tianity  took  away  all  subordination  of  Ranks  and  Degrees    , 
in  the  world.    1750  JOHNSON  RauiblerTSo.c)  p8  The  endless    ' 
subordination  of  animal  life.  »7«}8J.  DALRYMPLE  fcss.Feiuitil    \ 
Prop.  (ed.  2}  200  The  subordination  of  superior  and  vassal    ; 
having  soon  ceased  to  be  strict,     a  1804  liiuiN  Serin.  III. 
xiv.  39  God  hath  bestowed.,  different  talents  on  different 
men:. .this  subordination,  .pervades  all  the  works  of  God, 
1837  WHEWELL  Hist.  Induct.  Sci.  III.  347   By  arranging 
them  [sc,  animals]  according  to  a  subordination  unknown 
to  Aristotle  himself.     1864  BOWEN  Logic  iv.  89  The  Rela 
tions.,  arising  from  the  higher  or  lower  position  of  a  Con 
cept  in  the  series  or  hierarchy  to  which  it  belongs,  are  all 
denominated  Relations  of  Subordination. 

•j*  b.  The  dependence  of  one  part  upon  another 
in  a  piece  of  mechanism.  Obs.  rare. 

1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  126  r  7  One  bar  was  secured 
by  another  with  such  intricacy  of  subordination — that  he 
was  himself  not  always  able  to  disengage  them  in  the  proper 
method. 

fc.  A  rank  in  a  graded  series.   Obs. 

a  1672  WILKINS  Nat.  Reliff.  n.  iv.  (1675)  333  Those  several 
degrees  and  subordinations  required  to  the  order  of  the 
Universe.  1709  SWIFT  Adv.  Relig.  Wks.  1755  II.  i.  104 
Persons,  who  in  their  several  subordinations  would  be 
obliged  to  follow  the  examples  of  their  superiors.  1712 
STEF.LE  Spsct.  No.  438  F  4  All  the  different  Species  and 
Subordinations  of  the  Angry.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler 
No.  166  P  5  An  insolent  leveller,,  .eager,  .to  confound  the 
subordinations  of  society. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  subordinate,  inferior, 
or  dependent ;   subjection,  subservience. 

1651  HOBBES  Leviathan  in.  xiii.  315  From  the  Subordina 
tion  of  a  Government,  cannot  be  inferred  the  Subjection  of 
the  Governor.  1710  STEELF,  Tatler  No.  69  p  i  If  we  take 
too  great  an  Idea  of  the  Eminence  of  our  Superiors,  or 
Subordination  of  our  Inferiors.  1715  M.  DAVIF.S  A  then. 
Brit.  I.  127  By  making  use  of  that  dangerous  Term,  Sub 
ordination,  in  explaining  the  eternal  Filiation  of  the  Divinity 
of  our  Saviour.  1788  GIBBON  Decl.  fy  F.  liii.  V.  507  Their 
independent  spirit  disdained  the  yoke  of  subordination. 
1855  BREWSTER  Neivton  II.  xxii.  284  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  a  man  of  high  principle  would  have  kept  in 
subordination  his  feelings  as  a  rival.  1897  C.  GORE  in 
Wcstm.  Gaz,  1 3  Apr.  6/2  That.,  was  no  servile  relationship, 
for  subordination  did  not  involve  inferiority.  1910  Encycl. 
2?r/V.  (ed.  n) XIII.  317/2  Without  explaining  the  reason  for 
the  superior  honour  of  the  Saltire  or  for  the  subordination 
of  the  Quarter. 

IT  Under  subordination :  under  control. 

1769  GOLDSM.  Hist.  Rome  (1786)  I.  373  The  forces  on  the 
side  of  Marius  were  the  most  numerous,  but  those  of  Sylla 
better  united  and  more  under  subordination.  1802  MARIAN 
MOORE  Lascelles  III.  190  Those  whose  actions  are  under 
the  subordination  of  propriety. 

b.  Const,  to.    Phr.  in  (^with)  subordination  to. 

ai6oo  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  VIH.  iv.  §  6  (1648)  190  That 
Civill  Authority  is  from  God,  but  not  immediately  through 
Christ,  nor  with  any  subordination  to  God.  1687  DRVDEN 
Hind  fy  P.  u.  371  Nor  can  a  council  national  decide,  But 
with  subordination  to  her  Guide.  1766  BLACKSTONE  Comni. 
II.  252  Escheat ..  operates  in  subordination  to  this  more 
antient  and  superior  law  of  forfeiture.  1868  MILMAN  St. 
Paul's  xvii.  400  Porticos,  large  enough  for  effect,  yet  in 
humble  subordination  to  the  vast  fabric  which  they  enclose. 
1884  tr.  Lotze1*  Logic  91  The  ground  of  all  inferences  is  the 
subordination  of  the  particular  to  the  universal.  1884  Law 
Reg.  14  Q.  B.  Div.  266  The  local  board.. can  only  exercise 
their  rights  in  subordination  to  the  market  rights, 
fc.  Subordinate  agency.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1676  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  332  The  like  determina 
tion  of  the  same  Will  was  sufficient  to  form  Man  out  of  the 
Dust  of  the  ground,  without  taking  in  a  subordination  or 
instrumentality  of  Angels. 

d.  Gram,  The  dependence  of  one  clause  upon 
another. 

1857  !•  w-  GIBBS  PAiM.  Studies  115  When  two  proposi 
tions  . .  are  so  united  into  a  single  thought  or  sentiment,  that 
one  proposition.. forms  the  complement  of  the  other  pro 
position,  the  former  proposition  is  said  to  be  subordinate 
to  the  latter,  and  this  kind  of  union  is  called  subordination. 
1892  L.  KELLNER  Engl.  Syntax  54  The  first  step  towards 
the  development  of  grammatical  subordination  was  the  use 
of  a  pronoun  or  a  demonstrative  adverb  connecting  the  two 
sentences. 

3.  The  condition  of  being  subservient  to  some 
end,  object,  or  need. 

1673  STILLINGFL.  Serm,  i.  iv.  67  All  this  it  doth  by  way  of 
subordination  to  the  great  end  of  it,  which  is  the  promoting 
mens  eternal  happiness.  1790  BEWICK  Hist.  Quadr.  ai 
A  striking  example  of  this  subordination  to  the  interests  of 
mankind.  1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIII.  177/1  (Kant\  The  har- 
monious  co-ordination  of  all  things  and  their  subordination 
to  a  general  end.  1862  SPENCER  First  Princ.  i.  i.  5a  (1875) 
9  A  certain  subordination  of  individual  actions  to  social 
requirements. 

4.  The   condition  of  being  duly   submissive  to 
authority  or  discipline ;  submission  or  subjection 
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to  the  rale  of  a  superior  officer  or  the  government 
of  a  higher  power. 

1736  BUTLER  Anal.  i.  v.  122  The  Subordination  to  which 
they  [children]  are  accustomed  in  domestic  life.  1760  Cant. 
$•  Adv.  Off.  Army^  Subordination  must  be  preserved  m  the 
Army.  1760-2  GOLDSM.  Cit.  W.  xlii,  Capable  of  behaving 
with  just  subordination  to  our  superiors.  1838  PRESCOTT 
Ferd.  fy  Is.  n.  viii.  ^1854)  II.  120  They  were  without  sub 
ordination,  patience,  industry,  or  any  of  the  regular  habits 
demanded  for  success  in  sucli  an  enterprise.  1857  R-L'SKIX 
Pol.  Econ.  Art  9  There  has  been  wilfulness  when  there 
should  have  been  subordination. 

5.  Archit.  The  act  or  fact  of  forming  arches  into 
*  orders  '. 

a  1878  G.  SCOTT  Lcct.  A  re  hit.  (1879)  II.  75  The  sub-ordina 
tion  of  arches,  by  means  of  which,  instead  of  going  square 
through  the  thickness  of  a  wall,  they  recede  in  orders  or  arched 
rims,  each  narrower  than  that  above  it.  1910  Encycl.  Brit. 
(ed.  nj  II.  402/1  The  subordination  of  arches  (arches  built 
in  rings,  or  orders,  recessed  one  within  the  other). 

•16.   Misused  for  SUBORNATION. 

1640  Br.  MALI.  I-'pisc,  11.  xi.  138  Charge  him  with  corrup 
tion,  and  subordination.  1643  UAKER  Chron.^  Hen.  VI  (1653) 
273  Unlawful  proceedings  are  used  by  subordination  of 
witnesses,  embracery  of  jurors.  1694  S.  Bethel's  Pro'cid. 
Cod  76  The  Subordination  of  Perjury. 

Subordinatioiiisni         (sApidinfi'JbnJz'in). 

T/ieol.  [f.  prcc.  +  -ISM.]  The  doctrine  that  the 
second  and  third  persons  of  the  Trinity  are  inferior, 
in  order  or  in  essence,  to  the  first  person.  Hence 
Subordina'tionist,  one  who  maintains  this  doc 
trine;  also  attrib.  or  as  adj. 

1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXV.  243/1  The  Father  was  regarded 
as  the  only  supreme  Clod,  and  as  superior  to  the  other 
persons  of  the  'Irinity,  which  is  the  doctrine  called  ^ubsrdi- 
nationism.  1880  Encycl.  l-rit.  XI.  854  i  Hippolvtus  de 
fended  what  is  known  as  subordinationism  against  tl.e  patii- 
passianism  of  the  bishops.  1882  CAVE  ii  BASKS  ti.  Demur's 
Chr.  Doctr.  204  The  Subordinationist  modification  of  the 
Ebionite  tendency,  ll-id.  208  Every  form  i  f  Monarchianism, 
the  Sabellian  form  as  well  as  the  Subordinationist. 

P  G.  Subordinatianisnnts  (an  erron.  formation  after  Nirt'a- 
tianisniuS)  etc.),  used  by  Corner,  DOllinger,  etc,  isicpiL-- 
sented  in  Kngl.  translations  by  suoordinatianism  ;  .similiiily 
Subardinatianer  by  sttbordinatianist^  and  suborriinatian- 
isch  by  subordination, 

1862  tr.  Darners  Hist,  Dtvel.  Person  of  Christ  i.  II.  58 
The  efforts  made  to  exclude  subordinatian  elements  from 
the  conception  of  the  Son.  Ibid.  74  An  Arian  Subordina- 
tianism  was.. foreign  to  his  mind.  1876  A.  PLV.MMKK  tr. 
Dollinger's  Hippol.  \  Callistus  iv.  191  note,  The  Subordi- 
natianists  of  Alexandria. 

Subo'rdiiiative,  a.  rare.  [f.  SUBORDINATE 
v.  +  -IVE.]  Tending  to  subordinate,  involving  sub 
ordination. 

1642  FULLER  Ansiv.  Feme  3  England  is  not  a  simply 
subordinative,  and  absolute,  but  a  Coordinative,  and  mi.xt 
Monarchy. 

b.   Gram.  Containing   a  subordinate  clause  or 
clauses. 

1857  I.  W.  GIBBS  Philol.  Studies  116  The  subordinative 
proposition  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  composition  of  al 
ready  existing  parts  to  a  whole,  but  as  a  development  from 
the  Dimple  proposition. 

Suborn  (szJbpjn),  v.  Also  6  subourne,  Sc* 
auburn,  6-7  subborn,  suborne.  [ad.  L.  su&- 
orndrgj  f.  sub-  SUB-  24  +  omdre  to  equip,  etc.  Cf. 
F.  suborner  (i3th  c.),  It.  sitdornare,  Sp.  sobornar, 
Pg.  subornar.] 

1.  trans.  To  bribe,  induce,  or  procure  (a  person) 
by  underhand  or  unlawful  means  to  commit  a  mis 
deed.     Usually  const,  to  do  a  thing;  also  -\to  an 
act,  "^against  a  person  or  thing ;  when  used  absoL 
often  =  to  draw  away  from  allegiance,  corrupt  the 
loyalty  of. 

1534  Act  26 Hen.  VII t*  c.  4  §  i  Kynsfolkes  to  suche  offen- 
dours  have  resorted  to  the  same  Jurours,  and  have  suborned 
them  to  aquyte  dy  vers  murderers.  1555  EDEN  Decades  (Arb.) 
7i  This  Katherine.. being  subor*v-d  therto  eyther  by  the 
lunge  or  his  brothers  promises.  1584  R.  SCOT  Discov. 
Witchcr.  n.  ii.  17  There  must  be  Mibborned  some  craftie 
spie.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  JCrr.  iv.  iv.  85  Thou  hast  subborn 'd 
the  Goldsmith  to  arrest  mee.  1654  tr.  Scudtry's  Curia  Pol. 
121  Seeing  that  Amu  rath  hath  invaded  the  Kingdom  of  his 
Allie,  surprized  his  Townes,  suborned  his  Subjects.  1663 
S.  PATRICK  Parab.  Pilgrim  xxxvii.  (1687)  491  He  that  hath 
thought  there  is  a  gain  in  friendship  beside  it  self;  may  well 
be  suborn 'd  against  the  same  by  the . .  offers  of  a  greater  gain. 
1783  W.  THOMSON  Watsons  Philip  III,  v.  376  Different 
persons  were  suborned  to  cut  off  the  duke  by  assassination. 
1793  A.  MURPHY  Tacitus  (1811)  I.  p.  xxxv,  Freedmen  were 
suborned  against  their  patrons.  1852  THACKERAY  Esmond 
in.  xiii,  Had  she  not ..  suborned  servants,  dismissed  others, 
so  that  she  might  communicate  with  him?  1863  KINCLAKK 
Crimea.  I.  232  The  President.. saw  that  the  man  could  be 
suborned.  He  admitted  him  into  the  plot,  [etc.].  1911  Act 
i  <$•  2  Geo.  K,  c.  6  §  7  Every  person  who.  attempts  to.  .sub 
orn  another  person  to  commit  an  offence  against  this  Act. 
fig-  »$o4  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  \\.  i.  49  Vehement  passions. . 
undermine  the  Judgement,  and  suborne  it  to  give  sentence 
in  favour  of  them.  1645  MILTON  Tetrach.  Introd.,  Wks. 
1851  IV.  140  It  U  not  reason.. that.. suborns  the  common 
credence  of  men  to  yeeld  so  easily. 

2.  spec.  To  bribe  or  unlawfully  procure  (a  person) 
to  make  accusations  or  give  evidence  ;  to  induce  /<? 
give  false  testimony  or  to  commit  perjury.      Also, 
to   procure  (evidence)  by  such  unlawful  means. 
(Cf.  SUBORNATION  2  b). 

*$57  ^  71-  (Geneva)  Acts  vi.  n  Then  they  suborned  men, 
which  sayd,  We  haue  heard  him  speake  blasphemous  wordes. 
1565  COOPER  TfasaurHs  s,  v.  Submitto,  To  suborne  or 
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priuily  to  sende  accusers  to  appeache  one.  Ibid.t  Subijcere 
testes,  to  subourne  false  witnesses.  1603  SHAKS.  Aleas.for 
M.  v.  i.  106  Yu  knowst  not  what  thou  speak'st,  Or  else  thou 
art  suborn'd  against  his  honor  In  hatefull  practise.  1639 
SALTMARSHE  Policy  198  Wicked  men  suborne  false  witnesses 
when  they  are  convicted,  a  1680  BUTLER  Rent,  (1759)  I.  303 
Upon  single  Perjuries  suborned  by  themselves  they  con 
demned  Men  unheard.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  171  r  9 
A  Witness,  suborn'd  by  some  of  Mariamne's  Enemies,  who 
accused  her  to  the  King  of  a  Design  to  poison  him.  1736 
FIELDING  Pasquin  i.  i.  9,  I  would  as  soon  suborn  an  Evi 
dence  at  an  Assize,  as  a  Vote  at  an  Election.  1777  SHERIDAN 
Sell,  Scandal  v.  iii,  I  am  so  confounded,  to  find  that  Lady 
Sneerwell  could  be  guilty  of  suborning  Mr.  Snake  in  this 
manner,  to  impose  on  us  all.  1785  REID  Intell.  Powers  \. 
ii.  46  If  it  can  be  shown  that  he  is  suborned,,  .his  testimony 
loses  all  its  credit.  1864  KINGSLEY  Rom.  $  Tent.  v.  (1875) 
131  The  Gothic  courtiers,  .suborned  branded  scoundrels  to 
swear  away  his  life.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  ix.  §  5.  645 
The  arrest  of  Shaftesbury  on  a  charge  of  suborning  false 
witnesses  to  the  Plot.  1877  CONDER  Basis  Faith  viii.  353 
It  is  a  kind  of  evidence  which  cannot  be  suborned. 

b.  To  procure  the  performance  or  execution  of 
(a  thing)  by  bribery  or  other  corrupt  means. 

1817  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  Imtia  II.  v.  viii.  670  The  letters 
which  were  written  in  the  name  of  the  Nabob, ..were  in 
fact  suborned  by  the  Governor-General.  1858  J.  MAR- 
TINEAU  Stud.  Christ.  84  The  public  murder  which  they 
have  privately  suborned. 

1 3.  To  prepare,  provide,  or  procure,  esp.  in  a 
secret,  stealthy,  or  underhand  manner.  Obs. 

1540-1  ELYOT /;««£•£  Gov.  93  [89]  Where  they  be  not  therto 
sufficient,  they  wyll  suborne  some  false  quarrell  to  make  a 
commotion.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch^  Lncnllus  (1595)  565 
He  beganne..to  suborne  the  bands  called  Fimbrians,  and 
to  stirre  them  vp  against  Lucullus.  1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss. 
x.  422  In  a  golden  boule  She  then  subornd  a  potion.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  361  Since  Reason  not  impossibly  may 
meet  Some  specious  object  by  the  Foe  subornd.  1676 
DRYDEN  State  Innoc.  v.  i,  And  those  who,  by  Despair, 
suborn  their  Death.  1700  —  Cymon  fy  Ifift.  552  Then 
entring  unexpected  will  we  seize  Our  destin'd  Prey,.. And 
hast'ning  to  the  Seas  suborn  our  Flight,  a  1721  PRIOR  Truth 
%  Falseh.  33  Wks.  1907  II.  132  The  Fraudful  Dame, .. False 
sighs  suborns,  and  artful  tears. 

f4.  To  furnish,  equip,  adorn.  Obs. 

1596  SPENSER  State  Ird.  Wks.  (Globe)  641/1  Evill  thinges 
being  decked  and  suborned  with  the  gay  attyre  of  goodly 
woordes.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  xx.§3  Not  to  write  at 
leasure  that  which  men  may  read  at  leasure,  but  reaJly  to 
instruct  and  suborne  action  and  active  live. 

f  5.   To  give  support  to,  aid,  assist.  Obs. 

1368  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  610  This  Capteine  [Jack  Cade] 
not  only  suborned  by  teachers,  but  also  enforced  by  priuie 
Scholemaisters,  assembled  together  a  great  company  of  tall 
personages,  c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  viii.  114  Let  their  bright- 
nesse  glase  the  skies,  that  night  may  not  suborne  The 
Greekes  escape. 

f  6.  To  introduce  or  bring  to  one's  aid  with  a 
sinister  motive.  Obs. 

a  1619  FOTHERBY  Atheom.  i.  ix.  §  i  (1622)  59  He  [sc. 
Euripides]  suborned,  in  his  Tragcedie,  the  person  of  Sisyphus, 
to  expresse  all  his  vngodlinesse.  1649  MILTON  Eikon,  xxvi. 
210  Nor  is  he  onely  content  to  suborne  Divine  Justice  in 
his  censure  of  what  is  past,  but  he  assumes  the  person  of 
Christ  himself  to  prognosticate . .  what  he  wishes  would  come. 
1677  Let.  in  J.  Smith  Mem.  \Voolt  etc.  (1757)  I.  lix.  215 
Some  Western  Clothiers  finding,  so  early,  and  upon  other 
Reasons  than  are  now  suborned,  that  Trade  decaying. 

1 7.  [SuB-  26.]  To  commission  (another)  in 
one's  place.  Obs.  rare. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  335  After  they  vnderstode, 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  go  vnto  a!  places,  whiche 
had  nede  of  remedy,  of  necessitie  they  suborned  others 
[orig.  necessario  suwmisisse  olios}, 

Hence  Suborrning  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1578  WHETSTONE  2nd  Pt.  Promos  <$•  Cass.  n.  iv,  Against 
Vsurie,  brybrie,  and  barrating,  Suborning,  extorcion,  and 
boulstring.  1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  L  2b,  Other  super- 
uising  espialls  to  plie,  follow,  and  spurre  forward  those 
suborning  incensers.  1611  COTGR.,  Subornation^  a  suborna 
tion,  or  suborning.  1705  STANHOPE  Faraphr.  1. 72  The  bribed 
Soldiers,  and  suborning  Scribes,  who  by  false  Reports  en 
deavoured  to.. destroy  the  Credit  of  that  Resurrection. 

t  Subornate,  pa.  pple.  and  ///.  a.  Obs.  [ad. 
L.  subornatttS)  pa.  pple.  of  suborndre  to  SUBOEN.] 
Suborned. 

1430-1  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  375/2  Certeyns  subornatz  proves 
and  persones  of  hir  assent  and  covyne.  1432—50  tr.  Higden 
(Rolls)  III.  63  lulius  Proculus,  subornate  by  the  Romanes, 
seide  Romulus  to  haue  apperede  to  hym.  1533  BELLENDEN 
Livy  i.  xvi.  (S.T.S.)  I.  91  pe  sonnys  of  Ancus  (qubllkis  has 
subornate  J>ir  lymmaris  to  sla  be  king).  1560  Maitl.  Club 
Misc.  III.  225  Sche  saw  Jonet  Watsone  subornate  and  se- 
ducit  be  Williame  and  then  repellet.  1590  BARROW  & 
GREENWOOD  in  Confer.  33  Your  subornate  witnesses, 
b.  adj.  ?  Underhand,  false. 

a  1548  HALL  Ckron.t  Hen.  VI^  169  The  cloked  gentlenes, 
and  subornate  fashion  of  the  duke  of  Yorke. 

t  Subornate,  v,  Obs.  [f.  L.  subornat-,  pa.  ppl. 
stem  of  siiborndre  to  SUBORN.]  =  SUBORN. 

1537  Instit.  Christen  man  A  7  Subornatynge  fals  wyt- 
nesse.  a  1548  HALL  Ckron.,  Edw.  IV.  (1550)40  The  Frenche 
Kyng.. caused  a  varlet  to  be  subornated,  in  a  cote  armure 
of  Fraunce.  1553  BREKDE  Q.  Curtius  x.  6  He  did  subornate 
certain  lewde  persons,  .to  bring  in  false  accusations  against 
him. 

Subornation  (sob^n^-fan).  Also  6  -acion, 
subborn-,  7  subernation.  [ad.  L.  suborndtio, 
~onem,  n.  of  action  f.  suborndre  to  SUBORN.  Cf. 
F.  subornation,  It.  subomazione^  etc.] 

1.  The  act  of  inducing  or  procuring  a  person  to 
commit  an  evil  action,  by  bribery,  corruption,  or 
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the  like ;  an  instance  of  this.  Also,  f  underhand 
action. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  If  en.  PY/,  47  b,  He  by  his  crafty 
subornacions  had  persuaded  diuerse..to  beleue..that  he 
was  the  same  verey  person.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch, 
Solon  (1595)  99  Those  that  were  compassed.. by  suborna 
tion  at  length  to  do  a  thing  against  their  will.  1601  R. 
JOHNSON  Kingd.  <$•  Commw.  u6°3J  225  By  the  subernation 
of  the  viceroy  of  Algier  he  was  murdred  in  his  tent  by 
certain  Turks.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  in.  in.  304 
Without  Bribery,  or  Subornation,  he  had  attain'd  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Purple,  a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  (^24)  I. 
510  He  protested,  .that  he  knew  of  no  subornation  in  all 
that  matter.  1842  DE  QUINCEY  Cicero  Wks.  1857  VII.  187 
The  sort  of  chicanery  attending  his  subornation  of  managers 
in  the  Leibnitz  controversy.  1853  GROTE  Greece  n.  Ixxxvi. 
XI.  291  By  the  hands  of  assassins  and  the  treacherous 
subornation  of  his  mother  Eurydike. 

2.  The  act  of  procuring  a  person  to  give  false 
evidence.  Also,  an  instance  of  this. 

1528  MORE  Dyaloge  in.  Wks.  211/2  For  fere  of  suborna- 
cion  &  false  instruction  of  witnes.se.  1590  GREENE  Never 
too  late  (1600)  82  Hee  hath  produced  this  younge  man  by 
a  sinister  subornation  to  periure  himselfe.  1659  Gentl. 
Calling  420  If  a  witness  prove  a  better  pennyworth  than 
the  Judge,  subornation  shall  do  the  business.  1748  SMOL- 
LKTT  Rod.  Random  xxxi.  (1760)  I.  241  cJiaptfr-heading^ 
I  discover  a  subornation  against  me,  by  means  of  a  quarrel 
between  two  of  the  evidences.  1792  BUKKE  Corr.  (1844)  IV. 
74  A  perjury  as  bloody  as  that  of  Gates  and  Bedlow; — a 
subornation  as  audacious.  1847  JAMES  Convict  xli,  This  is 
something  like  a  subornation  of  witnesses. 

b.  Subornation  of  perjury :  the  act  of  procuring 
a  witness  on  oath  to  commit  perjury. 

1588  FRAUNCE  Lawiers  Log-ike  i.  xix.  67  If  any  of  them 
[i.e.  jurors]  bee  discredited  by  Law  as  by  attainder  in  con 
spiracy,  .subornation  of  perjury,  or  such  like.     1678  MAR- 
VELL  Growth  Popery  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  333  For  suborna 
tion  of  perjury,  tending  to  the  defamation  of  his  Majesty. 
2765-8  EHSKINE  Inst.  Laws  Scot.  iv.  iv.  §  75  Subornation 
of  perjury  consists  in   tampering  with  those  who  are   to 
swear  in  judgement,  by  soliciting  or  directing  them  how 
they  are  to  depose,  without  regard  to  truth.     1797  Jacob's 
Law  Diet.  (ed.  10)  s.  v.  Perjury,  If  the  person  incited  to 
take  such  oath  do  not  actually  take  it,  the  person  by  whom 
he  was  so  incited  is  not  guilty  of  subornation.     1911  Act 
i  fy  2  Geo.  K,  c.  6  §  8  Any  offence  punishable  as  perjury  or 
as  subornation  of  perjury. 

transf.  1858  MERIVALE  Rom.  Emp.  liv.  (1865)  VI.  405 
A  cheap  subornation  of  flattery. 

f  c.  A  statement  corruptly  obtained.  Obs.  rare. 

1737  WHISTON  Josephus,  Antiq.  vn.  viii.  §  4  The  King 
perceived  that  this  pretended  story  was  a  subornation  de 
rived  from  Joab,  and  was  of  his  contrivance. 

1 3.  The  action  of  bringing  a  person  to  one's 
assistance  or  support.  Obs. 

1600  W.  CORNWALLIS  Ess.  ii.  xlvi.  Mm 4  b,  Her  [sc.  Virtue's] 
counsels  shall  bee  held  so  sincere,  as  they  shall  be  accepted 
without  the  subornation  of  the  nimph  Egeria. 

Subo'rnative,  a.  rare.  [See  SCBOBN  v.  and 
-ATIVJS.]  Pertaining  to  subornation. 

1802-12  BENTHAM  Ration.  Jndic.  Evid.  (1827)  I.  388  Any 
work. .done.. in  the  subornative  line,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  existence  to  the  lie. 

Suborned  (stfb^und),  ///.  a.  [f.  SUBORN  v.  + 
-ED1.]  In  senses  of  the  verb  SUBORN;  obtained 
by  corrupt  means ;  f  supposititious,  counterfeit. 

1589  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  vi.  xxx.  (1602)  149  She  baer'd  so 
sweete  a  face,  As  from  the  sternest  Godhood  might  extort 
suborned  grace.    1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  E  3b,  Because 
I  was  his  suborned  Lorde  and  master.     1598  DANIEL  Civ. 
Wars  v.  Ixxx,  Suborned  lustice.     1610  CARLETON  Jurisd. 
72  The  Fathers. .  reiecting  this  suborned  and  supposititious 
Canon.     1631  WEEVER  Anc.  Funeral  Mon.  15  Suborned 
counterfeit  hired  mourners.     1676  MARVELL  Gen.  Cojtncils 
Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  94  By  suborned  witnesses,  stirring  up 
the  rabble.     1860  ELLICOTT  Life  Our  Lord  vii.  335  To., 
investigate  the  many  suborned  witnesses.     1860  FORSTER 
Gr.  Remonstr.  105  Impositions  by  prerogative,  .were  backed 
by  suborned  and  scandalous  decisions  in  the  courts. 

Subornee  (stftyunf ).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -BE  !.]  One 
who  is  suborned. 

1894  Law  Times  XCVII.  384/1  Hireling  subornees  of 
perjury. 

Suborner 

One  who  suborns. 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  163  Ambition 
&  Auarice  his  suborner.  1602  FULBECKE  ist  Pt.  Parall. 
64  Suborners.,  which  do  minister  occasion  to  the  informer. 
1629  T.  ADAMS  Rage  Oppress.  Wks.  607  Man  is  the  maine 
suborner  of  mischiefe  to  his  owne  kind.  1632  BP.  HALL 
Hard  Texts  Acts  v.  3  Thou.. hast  drawne  in  the  holy 
Ghost  as  a  suborner,  and  abetter  of  thy  wickednesse.  1769 
BLACKSTONE  Comm,  IV.  x.  137  The  statute  5  Elu.  e.g..  in 
flicts,  .a  fine  of  40^.  on  the  suborner.  1817  COLERIDGE  Biog. 
Lit.  (1907)  II.  214  His  employer  and  suborner.  1823  BEN 
THAM  Not  Paul  251  Were  they  not.  .so  many  suborners  of 
this  same  perjury?  1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Stop  Ixii,  You 
perjurer,  you  suborner  of  evidence.  1874  MOTLEY  John  of 
Barneveld  II.  440  The  conspirator  and  suborner  of  murder. 

Subosco :  see  SUBBOSCO. 

Subo-val,  a.  [SUB-  20  c.  Cf.  F.  sufova/e.] 
Somewhat  or  almost  oval. 

1752  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  9  The  Macrocercus,  with  a  sub- 
oval  depressed  body.  1777  S.  ROBSON  Brit.  Flora  167 
Corollul^  of  the  radius  suboval.  1817  STEPHENS  in  Shaw's 
Gen.  Zool.  X.  n.  564  Nostrils  suboval  and  depressed.  1858 
LEWES  Sta-side  Studies  n.  ii.  147  Minute  suboval  micro 
scopic  capsules. 

Subo'vate,  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  sttbovatus :  see 
SUB-  20  c.]  Somewhat  or  almost  ovate. 

1752  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  98  [90]  The  Triton,  with  a  sub- 
ovate  body.  i8ia  New  Bot,  Card,  1. 55  The  pericarpium  is 


[f.  SUBORN  ». +  -ER1.] 


SUBPOENA. 

asubovate,  three-celled  capsule.  1874  LUBBOCK  Orig.  fy 
Ins.  i.  18  Hexapod  antenniferous  larvae,  with  a  subovate 
body. 

So  tSubo-vateda.,=  SUBOVATE  a.  ;  Subo-void 

a.,  somewhat  or  almost  ovoid. 

1776  PENNANT  Brit.  Zool.  II.  469  Nostrils.  .Small,  sub- 
ovated.  1828  STARK  Elem.  Nat.  hist.  II.  289  Head  sub- 
ovoid.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  121  Rosa  spinosissima.. 
fruit  subovoid. 

t  Subpand.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  SOB-  3  +  PAKD  (OF. 
pand,  var.  of  fan  skirt).]  A  valance. 

1578  Iny.  Roy.  Wardrobe  (1815)  210  Ane  auld  bed  of  blak 
dames  with  the  ruif  and  pandes  and  twa  subpandis. 

Subpe'ctoral,  a.    [SUB-  i  a,  b.] 

1.  Zool.,  etc.     Situated  beneath   the  breast  or 
pectus. 

1834  M^MURTRIE  Gurnet's  Anim.  Kingd.  155  The  sub- 
pectoral  rays.  1871  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg.  154  The  sub- 
pectoral  glands. 

2.  Emanating  from  the  depths  of  the  chest. 

1871  MEREDITH  Harry  Richmond  xlvi,  A  muffled  rattle 
of  subpectoral  thunder  discharged  at  her  in  quick,  heated 
snaps. 

Subpeda-neous  a.,  =  SUPPEDANEOUS. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Snbfedaneons,  belonging  to  a  foot 
stool,  or  any  thing  under  foot. 

Subpe-dital,  =  SUPPEMTAL,  a  shoe. 

1526  A  C.  niery  talys  3  b,  Set  me  .ii.  tryangyls  &  .ii.  semy 
cercles  vppon  my  subpedytals. 

Subpe-ditate  v.,  -  SUPPEDITATE  z>.,to  subdue. 

1538  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII  (r834)  III.  78  The  said  Lord 
Deputie.  .hathe  subpeditate..Murghe  Obrene. 

t  Subpe-nal,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  sub pa-nd 
+  -AL  ;  cf.  ||  SUB  n,  SUBPOENA,  and  PENAL.]  Sub 
ject  to  penalties. 

1659  GAUDEN  Tears  Ch.  483  These  meetings  of  Ministers 
must  be  authoritative,  not  arbitrary,  not  precarious,  but 
subpenall. 

Snbpe'tiolar,  a.   Bot.    [Sus- 1  c.]   Situated 
under  the  petiole,  as  the  buds  of  the  plane-tree. 
1891  Century  Diet. 

Subpe'tiolate,  a.  Bot.  [mod.L.  subpetiolatus 
(sense  I),  d.f.subpetiott^ 

1.  [SuB-  20  c.]    Somewhat  petiolate ;  having  a 
very  short  petiole. 

1847  W.  E.  STEELE  Field  Bot.  25  Leaves,  .sub-petiolate. 

2.  =    SUBPETIOLAK. 

1900  B.  D.  JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot.  Terms. 

Subpe'tiole.  Bot.  [SuB-  5  b.]  A  partial  or 
secondary  petiole,  a  petiolule. 

1880  C.  £  F.  DARWIN  Movtm.  Pi  xii.  558  Each  petiole, 
sub-petiole,  and  leaflet. 

Subpe  tioled,  a.  Bot.    [Sus-  20  c.]  =  SDB- 

PETIOLATE  I. 

1800  Asiatic  Ann.  Reg.  269/1  Leaves.. sub-petioled. 
Subplant  v.,  =  SUPPLANT  v. 

1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xxvii.  36  He  forsothe  hath  subplauntid 
me.  1472  MARG.  PASTON  Let.  to  J.  Paston  19  Nov.,  Mad 
to  Subplant  you.  1603  OWEN  Pembrokeshire  iii.  (1892)  35 
The  Normans  haveinge  subdued  and  subplanted  the  Saxon 
Kinges. 

II  Subpoena  (ssbprna,s£pf-na),j*.  Law.  Forms: 
5-6  suppena,  5-7  subpena,  6  supenea,  6  sub- 
pene,  7  sowpinee,  8  supoena,  6-  subpoena. 
[law-L.,  =  'L.subpcend  undera  penalty  (cf.  ||  SUB  1 1), 
being  the  first  words  of  the  writ.] 

1.  A  writ  issued  by  chancery  commanding  the 
presence  of   a   defendant   to   answer  the   matter 
alleged  against  him.     Also  writ  of  subpoena. 

1422-61  in  Cal,  Proc.  CAanc.  Q.  Eliz.  (1827)  I.  Introd.  19 
Graunte  to  the  seid  suppliant  a  writ  sub  pena  direct  to  the 
seid  Thomas.  1482  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  208/1  To  graunte 
as  many  Writts  of  Sub  pena  out  of  the  Court  of  Chauncerie. 
a  1517  in  Scrope  Castle  Combe  (1852)  294  A  suppena  brought 
agaynse  me  by  hys  false  surmyse.  1543  tr.  Act  /j  Hen.  Vft 
c.  4  For  asmoche  as  dyuers  persons  haue  before  this  tyme 
ben  greatly  greued  by  wryttes  of  sub  pena.  1623  in  New 
Shaks.  Soc.  Trans.  (1885)  499  His  Ma'1"  most  gracious 
writt  of  Subpcena  directed  to  the  said  James  Baskervile.. 
and  also  to  Susann  Baskervile.. comaunding  them. .to., 
appeare . .  in  his  Matie8  high  court  of  Chauncery.  1768  BLACK- 
STONE  Comm.  III.  xxvii.  443  Upon  common  bills,  as  soon 
as  they  are  filed,  process  of  subpoena  is  taken  out ;  which 
is  a  writ  commanding  the  defendant  to  appear  and  answer 
to  the  bill,  on  pain  of  ioo/.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  I.  392. 
1875  DIGBY  Real  Prop.  vi.  (1876)286. 

2.  A  writ  issued  from  a  court  of  justice  command 
ing  the  presence  of  a  witness  under  a  penalty  for 
failure. 

1467  R.  CALLE  Let.  to  Sir  J.  Paston  3  Apr.,  He  woll  not 
come  withoute  he  have  a  suppena.  c  1550  Wytt  of  Deuill 
(?  1825)  B  4  b,  A  Bouget  too  put  their  Sup  penas  in,  to  cracke 
the  poore  men  with  all  in  the  countrey.  a  1617  OVERBURY 
Characters,  Country  Gentl.  Wks.  (1856)  64  Nothing  under 
a  sub  pcena  can  draw  him  to  London.  1673  \nCanterbiiry 
PressliSSj')  26  Jan.  7/3  For  a  sowpinee  For  thewiteneses  030. 
1746  FRANCIS  tr.  Hor.,  Sat.  i.  ii.  13  By  subpoenas  dragg'd 
from  home.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xix,  The  worthy  magis 
trate  . .  had  caused  the  ordinary  citation,  or  sul'poena,  of  the 
Scottish  criminal  court,  to  be  served  upon  her.  1837  DICKENS 
Pickw.  xxxi,  It's  only  a  subpoena  in  Bardell  and  Pickwick. 
b.  attrib.  in  subpoena  office. 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  in. 
the  High  Court  of  Chancer 


1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  iii.  63/1  Officers  belonging  to 
"~'_h  Court  of  Chancery... The  Clerk  of  the  Subpena 
Office.     1797  Jacob's  Law  Diet.  (ed.  10)  s.  v.,  The  proper 


clerks  of  the  Subpcena  Office, 

9.J& 

1593  Tea-Troths  N.  Y.  Gift  (1876)  36  What  a  cheape 
subpena  is  this  to  drawe  an  answere  from  the  conscience. 
1635  SHIRLEY  Lady  Picas,  i.  (1637)  B  2  b,  To  which  appeare, 


SUBPCENA. 

As  to  the  Court  of  Pleasure,  all  your  gallants,  And  Ladies 
thither  bound  by  a  SubpenaOf  Venus.  1649  W.  M.  Wand, 
Jew  (1857)  48  Shee  serves  me  still  with  Subpoena  upon 
Subpcena  to  answer  to  the  I  nter Calories  of  her  cruelty.  1906 
Hibbert  Jrnl.  Jan.  265  That  authority .  .is  necessarily  open 
to  the  challenge  of  criticism,  liable  to  a  subpoena  before  the 
higher  bar  of  reason. 

II  SubpOB'na,  v.  Law.    Also  7  subpoene.     [f. 
prec.]    trans.  To  serve  with  a  writ  of  subpoena ;  to 
summon  as  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice.    (Chiefly    . 
in  pa.  pple.) 

1640  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1692)  in.  I.  81  One  Walker,  and    i 
Cadwallader  Powel, .  .subpcened  to  be  made  Defendants  in  a     ! 
Third  Information  put  into  the  High  Court  of  Star-Cham-     | 
her.   1693  Humours  Town  6  My  Cousin,  here,  and  I,  being 
subpcena'd  up  for  Witnesses.     1710  P.  BLAIR  Misc.  Observ. 
(1718)  66  The  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (being  subpenad  as 
Evidences  against  him*.     1755  Gentl.  Mag.  XXV.  329  The 
witnesses  subpoena *d  by  the  crown  amounted  to  above  100, 
1858  LYTTOS  What  "will  He  do  1  vn.  vii,  He  would  not  even 
subpoena  any  of  his  old  friends  as  to  his  general  character. 
1875   Miss   BR ADDON  Strange   World  xi,  Elgood  and  his 
daughter  were  both  subpoenaed  for  the  adjourned  inquest. 
1884  Harper's  Mag.  June  57/1  Other  merchants  may  be 
subpoenaed  to  act  as  mercantile  experts  at  the  examination. 

trans/.  1755  CHESTERF.  in  World  No.  151  r  i,  I  was  lately 
subpoenaed,  by  a  card,  to  a  general  assembly. 

Subpolar,  a.     [Cf.  Sp.  subpolar] 

1.  [San-  12  b.]  Adjacent  to  the  poles  or  polar  sea. 
1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  xlix.  IV. 485  Beginning  at  84° 

N.  L.  he  [sc.  Latreille]  has  seven  Arctic  ones,  which  he  names 
polar,  subpolar,  superior,  intermediate,  supratropical,  tropi 
cal,  and  equatorial. 

2.  [Sun-  i  a.]    Beneath  the  pole  of  the  heavens. 
1876  C.  H.  DAVIS  Polaris  Exp.  iv.  96  The  latitude  of  the 

southern  entrance  of  Repulse  Harbor,  determined,  .by  a 
meridian  subpolar  observation.  1883  PROCTOR  Gt.  Pyramid 
lii.  154  The  subpolar  meridional  passage  of  [Alpha  Draconis], 

Subpouelle,  variant  of  SUPPOWAIL,  to  support. 

14. .  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6.  fol.  123'  Trustyng  tc  Ihu.  .Tho 
send  hys  grace  to  subpouelle  &  ComfFort  Tho  all  that  ys 
wyth  wrong  repourL 

Su*b-prece  ptor.  06s.  exc.  Hist.    [SUB-  6.] 

An  assistant  preceptor  or  instructor.  Hence  Su  b- 
precepto'rial  a. 

1698  LUTTRELL  Brief  RcL  (1857)  IV.  406  The  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  his  preceptor,  i2OOj£  per  ann. ;  and  Dr.  Willis, 
his  subpreceptor,  400^.  1755  [*ee  SUBGOVKRSOR].  1827 
Gentl.  Mag.  XCVII.  n.  6  He  had.. been  Sub-preceptor  to 
his  present  Majesty,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  and  to  the  Duke 
of  York.  1847  MEDWIN  Shelley  II.  221  Sub-preceptor  to 
the  Princess  Charlotte.  Ibid.,  To  relieve  him  from  his  sub- 
preceptorial  duties. 

Su-b-pre  feet.    [Sun-  6.    Cf.  F.  sous-frtfet] 

An  assistant  or  deputy  prefect ;  spec,  an  adminis 
trative  official  of  a  department  of  France  imme 
diately  subordinate  to  the  prefect ;  the  adminis 
trator  of  a  province  of  Peru. 

1845  W.  K.  KELLY  tr.  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  Yrs.  \\.  175  The 
prefects,  the  sub-prefects,  and  the  mayors.  1852  SHARPE 
Hist,  Egypt  xxi,  Every  deputy  tax-gatherer,  Every  prefect| 
every  sub-prefect.  1880  C.  R.  MARKHAM  Perm.'.  Bark  125 
The  Sub-prefect,  Don  Pablo  Pimentel.  1899  KIPLING 
Stalky  137  We  aren't  even  sub-prefects. 

Hence  Su  bprefecto'rlal  a.  [cf.  F.  sous-prtfec- 
toral\  pertaining  to  a  subprefect  or  subprefecture ; 
Subprefe'cture  [cf.  F.  sous-prefecture^  the  office 
or  position  of  a  subprefect,  a  division  of  a  prefec 
ture. 

1837  Penny  Cycl.  IX.  105/2  (Daubs)  The  department  is 
divided  into  four  arrondissemens  or  sub-prefectures.  1870 
lllustr.  Lond.  N~civs  29  Oct.  438  Making  of  the  five  Roman 
provinces  one  only,  with  five  sub- prefectures.  1879  STEVES- 
SON  Trav.  Donkey  183  The  subprefectorial  map  was  fetched 
from  the  subprefecture  itself. 

Subpreas,  obs.  variant  of  SUPPRESS  v. 

1536  in  Archbold  Somerset  Relig.  Houses  (1892)  56  To 
help  me  to  the  gifte  of  the  priorie  of  ffynshed..yn  case  it 
be  subpressed.  1542  BOORDE  Dyetary  ix.  (1870)  250  That 
the  lyuer,  whiche  is  the  fyre  vnder  the  potte,  is  subpressed. 
1637  PRYNNE  Docum.  (1877)  89  The  clarke  of  the  peace's 
deposition.. which  the  judges  had  subprest  as  scandalous. 

Strbpri  ncipal,  sb. 

f  1.  Mus.  [med.L.  subprincipdlis,  used  to  render 
Gr.  irapvTtaTij  (sc.  x°P&4  string)  :  see  SUB-  13.]  = 
PAHHYPATH.  Obs. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's Mor.  Explan.  Wds.,  Parkypate 
hypatt$nt .  .Subprincipall  of  principals. .  .C,  FA,  UT.  Parky. 
Pate  Mestin, . .  Subprincipall  of  meanes : . .  F,  FA,  UT. 

2.  [Sue-  6.]  A  vice-principal  of  a  university,  etc. 
iw  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  l'I  (1816)  IV.  154/1  pe  principal!  sub- 

prm1'  rcgentis  and  remanent  memberis  of  J>e  said  college. 
1615  Reg.  Mag.  Si$.  Scat.  543/1  Mr  Pat.  Guthrie  sub- 
principall  of  the  said  col  ledge.  1755  E.  CHAMBERI.AYNE 
Angl.  Notitia  n.  16  Eight  Masters  of  Arts,  of  which,  the 
first  was  Sub- Principal. 

3.  Archit.  [Sun-  5  b.]     (See  quot.) 

1849  GWILT  Archit.  Gloss.,  Sub-principals,  the  same  as 
auxiliary  rafters  or  principal  braces. 

4.  [SuB-  13.]    An  open  diapason  sub-bass. 

1876  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mus.  Terms,  Subfrincipal, 
an  organ  stop  consisting  of  open  pipes,  of  32  ft.  pitch  on  the 
pedals,  and  of  16  ft.  pitch  on  the  manuals. 

t  Su'bprincipal,  a.     [SuB-  II.]     (See  quot.) 

1601  DOLMAN  La  PrfmauA  Fr.  Acad.  in.  li.  236  Eight 
other  windes,  called  sub-principall  [orig.  souzprincipaux\, 
and  which  compound  their  names  of  their  two  next  col- 
laterail  windes,.. to  wit,  North -northeast.  North -north  west. 

Strbpri  Or.  [a.  OK.  subprieur  (i4th  c.),  med. 
L.  subprior,  var.  of  supprior  SUFPBIOR  :  see  SUB- 
6  and  PRIOR  sb.  Cf.  ME.  sousprior  s.  v.  Sons-, 
VOL.  IX. 


priour  of  the  said  hospital  of  sainte  John  of  Jerusalem. 

41  PKV'X'Xf.Antipat/tie  33  Hubert  being  dead  the  M  unices 

of  Canterbury,  .elected   Reginald  their  Sub-prior,  for   his 


41 

and  mod.F.  souspricur  (from  1310  c.).]  A  prior's 
assistant  and  deputy, 

1340  Ayenb.  67  pe  abbottes  and  be  priours  and  hire  officials 
ase  subprior  and  be  of>re.  c  1440  Prouip.  Parv,  482/1  Sub- 
priowre,  subprior.  1540  Act  32  Hen.  K///,  c.  24  §  8  Sub- 
priou: 
1641 

ofCa  .  _ 

Succe^sour.  1767  BURN  Eccles.  Law  (ed.  2)  IV.  456  In 
every  priory,  next  under  the  prior  was  the  sub-prior,  who 
assisted  the  prior  whilst  present,  and  acted  in  his  stead 
when  absent.  1868  MOKRIS  Earthly  Par.  (1890)  51/1  An 
old  reverend  man  The  sub-prior. 

So  Su'bpri-oress. 

c  1660  in  J.  Morris  Troubles  Cath.  Forefathers  (1872) 
Ser.  i.  vi.  257  For  Subpriores*  she  appointed  Sister  Anne 
Tremaine.  c  1789  in  Cath.  I\ec.  Soc.  Pitbl.  IX.  308  She 
fulfilled  several  important  offices  in  the  Community  such  as 
Subprioress,  Mistress  of  Novices,  and  Cellerere. 

Subputa'tion,  variant  of  SUPI-CTATION, 

1905  J-  B.  BUKY  St.  Patrick  App.  382  It  is  to  be  noted  that 

in   the  Liber  Armachanus  two  divergent  subputations  of 

Patrick's  age  are  found. 

Subramo  se,  a.  Dot.  and  Zool.  [ad.  mod.L. 
subrdmosus ;  see  Sl'B-  20  c.]  Slightly  ramose; 
having  few  branches;  having  a  slight  tendency  to 
branch. 

c.  1789  Encycl.  Brit.  (1707)  III.  444/2  Subranmse,  having 
only  a  few  lateral  branches.  i8z2  J.  PARKINSON  Outl. 
Oryctol.  42  Subramose  tubes,  everywhere  niuricnted  with 
acute  tubercles.  1856  W.  CLARK  V,in  der  Jl^-en's  Zool. 
I.  75  Polypary  papyraceous,  subramose. 

trans/,  1826  KIKIJY  &  SP.  Entomol,  xxviii.  III.  12  In  the 
Supplement  to  the  first  volume,  he  has  distributed  the  /«• 
vertebrata  in  a  double  subramose  series. 

So  Subra'nious  a. 

1760  J.  LEK  Introd.  Bot.  (1794)  382  Sttbramosns,  sub- 
ramous,  having  few  lateral  Branches. 

Subra  tional,  a. 

1.  [Sl'B-  14.]    Below  what  is  rational,  less  than 
rational. 

1865  Daily  7W.  27  Nov.  2/3  The  readiness,  .of  a  Tory, 
even  of  the  sub-rational  species,  to  entertain  the  question 
of  Reform.  1896  Expositor's^..  214  [Man  is]  incomparable 
with  'birds  and  four-footed  beasts',  and.,  with  the  entire  sub- 
rational  universe. 

2.  [Sun-  19.]  Math.    (See  quot.) 

1874-5  CAYLEY  Math.  Papers  (1896)  IX.  315  note,  The 
expression  '  subrational '  includes  irrational,  but  it  is  more 
extensive;  if  Y,  X  are  rational  functions,  the  same  or  dif 
ferent,  of  y,  x  respectively,  and  Y  is  determined  as  a  function 
of  x  by  an  equation  of  the  form  Y  =  X,  then  y  is  a  sub- 
rational  function  of  x. 

Su'brector.  [SUB-  6.]  An  official  imme 
diately  below  a  rector  in  rank,  and  acting  as  his 
depnty. 

16x9  WADSWORTH  Pilgr.  vi.  55  The  Sub-Rector  and  two 
of  his  schollers.  1678  WALTON  Life  Sanderson  28  b,  In  the 
year  1613.  he  was  chosen  Sub-rector  of  the  Colledge.  1691 
Case  of  Exeter  Coll.  27  Differences  arising  betwixt  the 
Rector  and  the  Scholars,  if  not  determined  within  twenty 
days  by  the  Sub-Rector,  the  Dean,  and  three  of  the  Maxitni 
Seniores  [etc.]. 

Su'bre  gion.  [SuB-  7  c.]  A  division  or  sub 
division  of  a  region,  esp.  of  a  geographical  region, 
with  reference  to  the  distribution  of  animals. 

1864  A.  R.  WALLACE  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  373  Confining  our 
attention  now  to  the  Australian  region  only,  we  may  divide 
it  into  three  subregions — Australia,  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  Austro-Malayan  group—each  of  which  has  a  distinctive 
character.  i869Scr-ATER  Ibid.  125  The  true  Australian  sub- 
region  (Subregio  australis),  comprising  continental  Aus 
tralia,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  the  northern  promon 
tory  of  Cape  York.  1882  MINCHIN  Unipl.  Kinemat.  194 
That  portion  of  the  space  bounded  by  the  contour  DEF 
which  is  not  included  in  any  of  the  sub-regions  A,  B,  C. 

Hence  Snbre*gioual  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
subregion. 

1875  Encycl.  Brit.  III.  74,7  "tare.,  Their  [sc.  the  Gala- 
pagosj  Subregional  assignation  doubtful. 

Subre-gular,  a.     [SuB-  19,  20.] 

1.  Zool.  and  Bot.  Almost  regular. 

1822  J.  PARKINSON  Outl.  Oryctol.  191  An  unequal  valved, 
subregular  bivalve.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  260  Corolla 
short  subregular. 

2.  Math.   (See  quot.) 

1886  CAYLEV  Math.  Papers  (1897)  XII.  444  An  integral 
may  be  a  regular  integral,  or  it  may  be  what  Thome  calls 
a  normal  elementary  integral :  the  theory  of  these  integrals 
(which  I  would  rather  call  subregular  integrals)  requires., 
further  examination. 

Subreption  (•Jfarpfan).  [ad.  L.  subreptio, 
-onertiy  n.  of  action  f.  subripZre  (var.  sitrr-},  i.  sub- 
SOB-  24  +  rapfre  to  snatch.  Cf.  F.  subreption^  Sp. 
subreption,  Pg.  sitbrepcdo  and  see  SUHREPTION.] 

1.  a.  Eccl.  Law.  The  suppression  of  the  truth  or 
concealment  of  facts  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a 
faculty,  dispensation,  etc.  (Opposed  to  obreption.} 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  343  [The  bulls]  were 
procured  either  merily  by  subreption,  or.,  false  informa 
tion.  1644  HP.  HALL  Modest  Ojfer  (1660)  9  Lest  there 
should  be  any  subreption  in  this  Sacred  business,  it  is 
Ordered,  that  these  Ordinations  should  be  no  other  than 
solemn.  1706  tr.  Dnpin's  Eccl.  Hist,  tbtk  C.  II.  m.  xx.  361 
Having  a  Power  of  enquiring  into  all  Subreptions,  Obrep- 
tions,  or  defects  of  Intention.  1718  CHAM  BERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  Sub 
reption  differs  from  Obreption,  in  that  Obreption  is  a  false 
Expression  of  the  Quality  of  a  Thing  or  Fact,  &c.  And  Sub 
reption,  a  want  of  Expression.  1761  CHALLONKRin  E.  Burton 
Life  (1909)  II.  xxiv.  26  Purely  in  consideration  of  your 
request  (tho  I  apprehended  he  had  obtained  it  bysubreption) 
I  consenteJ  to  give  him  those  faculties.  1876  tr.  Hergen- 


SUBROGATE. 

rSther'sCath.  Ch.  $•  Ck>;  State  II.  160  His  rescript. .may 
have  been  obtained . .  by  obreption . .  and  by  subreption.  1894 
Month  Mar.  391  If  in  a  petition  for  a  di>pensation.  .it  is 
the  truth  that  is  suppressed,  .there  is  said  to  be  subreption. 
b.  Sc.  Law.  The  act  ol  obtaining  gifts  ot  escheat 
by  suppression  of  the  truth. 

1752  McUouALL/«*/.  Laws  Scot.  II.  ur.  HI.  i.  259  All  rights 
of  escheats,  .are  granted  by  signatures  or  gifts  from  the 
crown,  which  may  be  stopt  at  their  pacing  the  seals,  those 
being  checks  against  subreption  or  obreption,  /.  e.  their  being 
obtained  by  concealing  the  truth,  or  expressing  a  falshood. 
1838  W.  IJKLL  Diet,  Law  Scot.,  Subreption,  the  obtaining 
gift.;;  of  escheat,  itc.  by  concealing  the  truth. 

O.  A  fallacious  or  deceptive  representation;  an 
inference  derived  from  such  a  misrepresentation. 

1865  J.  H.  STIRLING  Sir  W.  Hamilton  "47  Hamilton  has 
long  been  aware  of  the  inconveniences  of  sense.  What  are 
called  its  subreptions,  it-,  mistake-.-,,  blunders,  errors  [etc.]. 
1877  WISCHLLL  Reconal.  .W.  .V  Relig*  ix.  259  This  form  of 
expression  is  inexact,  and  opens  the  way  to  logical  subrep 
tions  and  other  fallacious  procedure-..  1892  Imitpdntient 
(N.  Y.)  21  July,  This  remark  about  '  climbing  from  a  lower 
estate  to  a  higher  ',  is  one  of  those  neat  little  subreptions 
which  >cntimental  recruits  employ  to  deceive  themselves. 
1906  Hitbcrt  Jrnl.  July  793  Theie  Is  a  subreption  also  in 
the  use  of  the  term  '  thought  * ;  it  truly  refers  to  thought  as 
a  psychological  process,  but  is  taken  a^  if  it  referred  to 
thought  a^  a  metaphysical  f,i<_t. 

t  2.  Sudden  or  unforeseen  attack,  as  of  temptation. 

1632  SAXDF.RSON  Scrtn.  (1674)  II.  18  Miscairying  through 
his  own  negligence,  incogitancy,  or  other  subreption.  1634 
—  Two  Serin,  ii.  (1635)  64  Strength  of  temptation,  sway  of 
pa^ion,  ur  other  distemper  or  subreption  incident  to  humane 
frailty.  1640 —  Serin.  (1674)  II.  144  \Ve..  break  with  him 
oftentimes  through  humane  frailty  and  subreption,  a  1658 
FARINDON  Serin.  (1672}  II.  603  To  sin  by  ignorance  or  sub 
reption,  to  feel  those  sudden  motions  and  perturbations,  those 
ictus  aniui!,  tho^e  Midden  b.ows  and  surprisals  of  the  mind. 

Subreptitious  (^bici.ti-Jjs  ,  a.  [l.  L.  sub- 
refth'ius^  -itiiis  i,  subreft-,  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  sitb- 
nptre)  :  see  prec.  and-nious1.  Cf.  OF.  sit&np- 
tice,  Sp.,  1'g.  $ttb)-epticio^\  a.  Laiv.  Obtained  by 
subreption,  b.  Clandestine,  SURREPTITIOUS. 

1610  DONNE  Pseudo-martyr  23  Whether  that  pretended 
Commandement  from  the  Kmperour  were  not  subreptitious. 
a  1635  \AUNTON  Fragnt.  Reg.  (1641)  29  That  he  was  a  sub 
reptitious  Child  of  the  Blood  Roy  all.    1659  OSBOHN  Afisi.  To 
Rdr.,  The  emendation  of  a  subreptitious  Copy,    a  1660  Con- 
temp.  Hist,  Irel,  (Ir.  Archaeol.  Soc.)  I.  100  The  lord  Dig  i;  by 
alleadged  against  him  that  his  comUsion  was  subreptitious. 
1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl,  s.  v ,  Papal  13 nils  and  Signatures  are 
Null  and  Subreptitious,  when  the  true  State  of  the  Benefice 
.  .and  other  necessary  Matters,  are  not  justly  signified  to  the 
Pope.     1752  McDouALL  Inst.  Laws  Scot.  II.  38  To  prevent 
sub-reptitious  grants.     1819  [H.  BUSK]  Banquet  u.  533  The 
subreptitious  theft. 

Hence  Subrepti'tiously  adv.,  by  subreption. 

i6n  COTGR.,  Sitbreptivenient,  subrepticiously.  1890'!'.  K, 
BRIDGETT  Blunders  <y  Forgt-ries  18  That  perhaps  the  rescript 
of  which  the  Vicar  of  Mundeham  boasted  was  obtained  obrep- 
titiously  or  subreptltiously. 

Subreptive  (s£bre*ptiv),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  sub- 
reptivus,  f.  stibrept-,  pa.  ppl.  stem  ol  subripSre.  Cf. 
OK.  subreptif^  Surreptitious;  spec,  in  Kantian 
Philos.  (see  quot.  1877). 

1611  COTGR.,  Subreptif,  subreptiue.    1877  E.  CAIRO  Philos. 
Kant  i.  151  '  Many  conceptions  ',  he  [Kant]  >ay.s,  'arise  in 
our  minds  from  some  obscure  suggestion  of  experience,  and 
are  developed,  .without  any  clear  consciousness  of  the  ex. 
perience  that  suggests  or  the  reason  that  developes  them. 
These  conceptions,  .may  be  called  sitbreptive '. 

Subresin  (szrbre  zin).  Ghent.  (Not  in  use.) 
[f.  St'B-  3  +  RESIN,  after  F.  sous-resine.]  That 
part  of  a  resin  which  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol, 
and  is  deposited  as  the  alcohol  cools. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem,  Org.  Bodies  543. 

f  Subri'de,  v.  Obs.  rare~°.  [ad.  L.  subridere 
(var.  surr-\  f.  suo-SvB-  21  +  rttfcre  to  laugh.]  To 
smile.  So  Subri'dent  a.,  smiling. 

16*3  COCKERAM  i,  Subride^  to  smile.  1897  Athenxum 
6  Mar.  305/2  With  some  subrideut  joy. 

f  Subrige,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L  subrigtrc  (surr-}9 
by-form  of  surgpre  to  SURGE.]  trans.  To  raise  up. 

16*3  COCKERAM  n,  To  Lift  up  by  little  and  little,  subrige. 

f  Subri-guous(  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  subriguus,i. 
sub-  SUB-  2  +  riguust  related  to  rigart  to  water.] 
(See  quot.) 

1656  BI.OUNT  Glossogr.,  Subriguous,  moist,  wet,  and  watcr- 
ish  underneath, 

Subrision  (s^bri-^sn).  rare.  [ad.  L.  *subrisio, 
-onem,  n.  of  action  f.  subrid?re  to  SUBSIDE.]  The 
or  an  act  of  smiling. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Subrision,  a  smiting.  1798  in  Spirit  Publ. 
Jrnls.  (1799)  II.  149  With  an  amiable  subrision  of  counte- 
1  nance.  1860  J.  H.  STIRLING  Crit.  Ess.,  Macaulay  (1868)  133 
'  In  the  act  of  enjoying  a  gentle  subrision. 

So  Subri'sive,  Subri-sory  adjs.,  smiling, 
!  playful. 

1860  J.  H.  STIRLING  Crit.  Ess.,  Macattlay  (1868)  133  The 

following  sentences ..  if  allowed  to  be  subrisory.     1867  Pall 

1    Mall  Go*.  5  Jan.  i  This. .  slight  glimmer  of  subrisive  irony. 

1886  G.  ALLEN  Darwin  i.  9  This  half-hearted  and  somewhat 

subrisive  denial. 

t  Subrogate,  pa.  pple.  Obs.  [ad.L.  subrogdtus 
(var.  surrogatus  SURROGATE),  pa.  pple.  of  subro- 
gdre  (see  next).]  Put  in  the  place  of  another. 

M3*-5°  tr-  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  257  The  x.  men  create  were 
ammovede,  and  tribunes.. were  subrogate.  Ibid.,  Harl. 
Contln.  VIII.  440  Other  laymen  were  subrogate  in  the 
places  of  theyme.  15*6  in  Househ.  Ord,  (1790)  146  Able, 
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SUBBOGATE. 

meete,  honest,  and  sufficient  persons,  to  be  subrogate  and 
put  in  their  roomes  and  places. 

Subrogate  fsK-brtot),  v.  [f.  L.  subrogat-, 
pa.  ppl.  stem,  of  L.  subrogare  (var.  surr-),  i.  sub- 
SUB-  26  \-  rogare  to  ask,  offer  for  election.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  elect  or  appoint  in  the  place  of 
another ;  to  substitute  in  an  office.  Obs. 

1538  ELYOT  Diet.,  Subrogo,  to  substitute  or  subrogate,  to 
make  a  deputie  in  an  office.  1538  STARKEY  Englana ^(1878) 
169  Our  parlyament  schold  haue  much  to  dow,  yf,  when  so 
euer  lakkyd  any  conseylar,  hyt  schold  be  callyd  to  subro- 
gate  other,  a  1617  P.  BAVNE  Diocesan's  Tryall  (1621)  38 
They  were  but  subrogated  to  doe  those  supposed  episcopall 
duties  a  while,  a  1677  BARROW  Pope's  Suprem.  (1680)  129 
If  he  had  ever  been  Bishop,  he  could  not.  .subrogate  an 
other,  either  to  preside  with  him,  or  to  succeed  him;  1701 
W  WOTTON  Hist.  Rome  391  The  new  secondary  Consuls 
were.. subrogated  in  the  place  of  him  and  of  Aoyentus. 
1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Subrogation,  The  new  Magistrates 
were  also  Subrogated  in  the  Place  of  the  old  ones. 

2.  To  substitute  (a  thing)  for  another  ;  const,  in 
stead  of,  into  the  place  of,  occas.  to.    Now  rare. 

a  1548  HALLC/!>W;.,  Hen.  /^//(i55o)  2  b,  Diuerse  of  the 
actes  . .  were  adnulled  . .  &  other  more   expedient  for  the 
vtilitie  of  the  commen  wealth  were  subrogated  and  con-    , 
eluded.     1624  DARCIE  Birth,  of  Heresies  xii.  52  The  Amict    . 
was  subrogated  in  stead  of  the  lewish  Ephod.     1651  JF.R.    \ 
TAYLOR  Holy  Dying  iv.  §  8  (1719)  168  The  Christian  Day  is 
to  be  subrogated  into  the  place  of  The  Jews  Day.    1657  TOM- 
LINSON  Renou's  Disp,  627  In  stead  of  Opobalsamum,  which 
is   most   rare,  subrogate   Oyl   of  Cloves.     <zi677    BARROW 
Serm.  Wks.  1716  II.  288  The  lives  of  beasts .. could  [not] 
fitly  be  subrogated  in  stead  of  mens  souls.     1892  A.  E.  LEE    | 
Hist.  Columbus  II.  435  Prompt  to  subrogate  every  party 
obligation  to  the  higher  one  of  maintaining.. the  national    i 
compact. 

3.  Law.    To  put  (a  person)    in   the  place  of, 
or  substitute  (him)  for,  another  in  respect   of  a 
right  or  claim  ;  to  cause  to  succeed  tathe  rights  of 
another:  see  SUBROGATION'  2. 

i8i8CoLEBROOKE  Obligations  176  When  a  bill  of  exchange 
is  paid  for  the  honour  of  any  of  the  parties;  the  payer  is 
thereby  subrogated  to  the  rights  of  the  holder  of  the  bill. 
1866  MACLACHLAN  Arnould's  Marine  Insur.  in.  vi.  II.  869 
The  abandonment,  although  its  effect  is  to  subrogate  the 
underwriters  in  the  place  of  the  assured,  yet  only  does  this 
to  the  extent  of  the  insurance.  i88z  Act  45  ^  46  Viet.  c.  61 
§  68  The  payer  for  honour  is  subrogated  for,  and  succeeds  to 
both  the  rights  and  duties  of,  the  holder  as  regards  the  party 
for  whose  honour  he  pays.  1883  Law  Rep.  ii  Q.  B.  Div. 
383  The  insurer  is  entitled  to  be  subrogated  into  those  rights 
of  the  assured  which  [etc.]. 
Hence  Su-brogated///.  a. 

1639  Du  VKRGF.R  tr.  Camus'  Admir.  Events  187  She  con- 
ferres  thereof  with  Isidorus  her  subrogated  Gardian. 

Subrogation  (srbrifgfl'Jan).    [ad.  L.  subrogd- 
tio,  -onem,  n.  of  action  f.  subrogare  to  SUBROGATE. 
Cf.  F.  subrogation,  Sp.  subrogation,  Pg.  subrogafao 
and  see  SURKOGATION.] 
fl.  Substitution.   Obs. 

1418-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  iv.  334  [He]  seide  it  was  noon 
eleccioun,  But  a  maner  subrogacioun,  Be-cause  hymsilfe  in 
be  parlement  At  be  chesyng  was  nat  bere  present.  1611 
COTGR.,  Subrogation,  a  subrogation,  substitution,  deputa 
tion.  1648  OWEN  Death  of  Death  m.  x.  164  In  the  under 
going  of  death  there  was  a  subrogation  of  his  person  in  the 
room  and  stead  of  ours.  1681  BAXTER  Ansu<.  Dodivcll _iig 
To  alter  Gods  Universal_  Laws  by  abrogation,  subrogation, 
suspension,  or  dispensation. 

2.  Law.  The  substitution  of  one  party  for  an 
other  as  a  creditor;  the  process  by  which  a 
person  who  pays  a  debt  for  which  another  is  liable 
succeeds  to  the  rights  of  the  creditor  to  whom  he 
pays  it ;  the  right  of  such  succession. 

1710  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  II,  Subrogation  in  the  Civil 
Law,  is  putting  another  Person  into  the  Place  and  Right 
of  him,  that  in  any  case,  is  the  proper  Creditor.  1818  COLE- 
BROOKE  Obligations  120  A  surety,  paying  a  debt  without 
requiring  subrogation  or  cession  of  the  creditor's  rights,  has 
thereby  extinguished  the  debt.  1866  MACLACHLAN  A  mould's 
Marine  Insur.  m.  vi.  II.  875  The  bottomry  lender,  who  had 
become  his  creditor  by  the  effect  of  this  entire  subrogation. 
1910  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  ii)  XIV.  679/2  The  payment  of  a 
partial  loss  gives  the  underwriter  a  similar  subrogation  but 
only  in  so  far  as  the  insured  has  been  indemnified  in  accord 
ance  with  law  by  such  payment  for  the  loss. 

t  Subroge,  v.    Obs.  rarer-1,     [ad.  F.  subroger, 
ad.  L.  subrogare  to  SUBROGATE.]    =  SUBROGATEP.  I. 
1600  HOLLAND  I.ivy  XLI.  xviii.  1107  The  other  Consul., 
subroged  in  the  place  of  the  deceassed. 

Sub  rosa:  see  ||  SUB  12. 

Subrottt'nd,  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  subrotundus: 
see  SUB-  20  c.]  Somewhat  or  almost  rotund, 
roundish. 

1753  Chambers*  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.  v.  Lcafj  Subrotund  Leaf, 
that  approaching  to  the  figure  of  the  orbicular  leaf,  but  de 
parting  from  it,  either  in  being  too  long,  or  too  broad,  or 
prominent.  1852  DANA  Crust.  I.  167  Two  anterior  teeth 
Subrotund.  1861  BENTLEY  Ulan.  Bot.  167  When  a  leaf  is 
perfectly  round,  it  is  orbicular. .,  a  figure  which  is  scarcely 
or  ever  found,  but  when  it  approaches  to  orbicular,  as  in 
Pyrola  rotundifolia,  it  is  Subrotund  or  rounded. 

So  Subrotu-ndate,  -rotrrndous  adjs.,  in  the 
same  sense ;  Subrotu'ndo-,  combining  form  of 
SUBROTUND. 

1775  J.  JENKINSON  Linnxus'  Brit.  PI.  144  The  dissepi- 
mentum  is  transverse,  containing  subrotundo-oblong  seeds. 
1775  ASH,  Subrotundous,  approaching  to  roundness.  1847 
Proc.  Benu.  Nat.  Club  II.  240  Thorax  quadrate,  oblong, 
or  sub-rotundate. 
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Subrcm'lld,  a.    [Sue-  20  d.]    Subrotund. 

c  1789  Encycl.  />'«<.  (1797)  III.  442/2  The  figure  of  Simili. 
tudes  is  either.. Reniform,  kidney-shaped,  subround  [etc.], 
1863  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  Ser.  III.  XII.  263  Acantlwcystis 
turfacea. . .  Globular,  subround,  of  a  green  colour,  loricated. 

f  Subsa-lient,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  *sub- 
saliens,  -entem  (for  sitbsiliens)  :  see  SUB-  25  and 
SALIENT.]  Moving  by  leaps,  spasmodic. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  II.  145  Our  rough  and  sub- 
salient  or  subsulting  Style  ol  our  uncouth  Phraseological 

Subsalt  (szrbsfilt),  sb.  Chem.  (Not  in  use.)  [f. 
SUB-  23  +  SALT  so.1  Cf.  F.  sous-sel.~\  A  basic  salt. 

1806  G.  Adams'  Nat.  q-  Exp.  Philos.  (Philad.)  I.  App.  547 
Some  [salts]  are  formed  by  an  excess  of  their  baseband  hence 
termed  sub-salts.  1849  D.  CAMPBELL  Inorg.  Chem.  5  Salts 
with  less  acid  than  base,  are  named  basic  salts,  or  subsalts, 
and  are  distinguished  according  to  the  proportion  of  base 
to  acid;  as  bibasic  subsalts,  or  tribasic  subsalts.  1857 
MILLER  Elem.  Chem.,  Org.  x.  595  Ferridcyanide  of  potas 
sium,  .gives.. with  subsalts  of  mercury  a  brownish  red. 

f  Subsalt,  v.  Obs.  rare~°.  [ad.  mod.L.  sub- 
saltdre,  frequent,  of  subsilire  (seeSuBSULT).]  intr. 
To  jump  up 

1623  COCKERAM  II,  To  lumpe,  siibsalt. 

Subsaltatory  (subsarltatari),  a.  rare-1,  [f. 
SUB-  2 1  +  SALTATORY.]  Characterized  by  a  slight 
dancing  motion. 

1860  Illustr.  Loud.  News  n  Feb.  139/2  Undulatory,  hori 
zontal,  vertical,  and  Subsaltatory  motions. 

t  Subsa-nnate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  late  L.  subsannat-, 
pa.  ppl.  stem  of  subsannare,  f.  sub-  SOB-  21+  sauna 
mocking  grimace.]  trans.  To  deride,  mock.  Hence 
tSubsanna'tion,  mockery,  derision ;  fSu'bsanna- 
tor,  a  mocker ;  f  Snbsa-nne  v.,  =  SUBSANNATE. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  *Subsannate,  to  scorn  or  mock 
with  bending  the  Brows,  or  snuffing  up  the  nose.  1620  J. 
KING  Serm.  24  Mar.  8  In  scoffe  and  "subsannation  of  some 
Idoll-god.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Inia.  231  Idolatry  is  as 
absolute  a  subsannation  and  vilification  of  God  as  malice 
could  invent.  1517  H.  WATSON  Ship  of  Fools  xli.  K  iiij, 
Of  "subsannatoures,  calomnyatours  and  detractoures.  a  1619 
FOTHERBY  Atlieom.  Pref.  (1622)  Bjb,  Who  (like  Sannioes) 
•subsanne  all  things,  but  onely  their  owne  follies. 

Subscapular  (s»bskarpirflai),  a.  [ad.  mod.L. 
subscapularis  :  see  next.  Cf.  F.  sous-scapulaire."] 
a.  Anat.  Situated  below,  or  on  the  under  surface  of, 
the  scapula. 

Subscapular  artery,  the  largest  branch  of  the  axillary 
artery ;  also,  a  branch  of  the  suprascapular  and  the  pos 
terior  scapular  arteries.  Suliscapular  fossa,  the  concave 
ventral  surface  of  the  scapula.  Sutscapvlar  muscle  =  SvB- 
SCAPULARIS. 

1831  R.  KNOX  tr.  Clotjuefs  Anat.  124  Behind  the  sub- 
scapular  fossa.  Ibid.  685  The  Sub-Scapular  Artery . .  is  of 
considerable  size.  1837  QUAIN  Elem.  Anat.  (ed.  4)  350  In 
relation  with  the  subscapular  muscle  and  the  axillary  vessels. 
Ibid.  772  The  sub-scapular  nerves,  .are  usually  three  in 
number.  1881  MIVART  Cat  278  Another  subscapular  nerve 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  very  slender  branches  from  the 
6th  and  7th  cervical  nerves.  1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med. 
Diet.,  Subscapular  glands,  lymphatic  glands  along  sub- 
scapular  artery. 

b.    Path.  Occurring  under  the  scapula. 

ityjAIlfaiflSyft.JIfea,  IV.  445  Subscapular  haemorrhage 
may  result  either  from  direct  traumatism  or  indirect  strain. 

II  Subscapularis  (s»  bsksepUfle«'ria).  Anat. 
[mod.L.  :  see  SUB-  i  d  and  SCAPULAE.]  In  full 
subscapularis  muscle :  A  muscle  originating  in  the 
venter  of  the  scapula  and  inserted  in  the  lesser 
tuberosity  of  the  humerus. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tec/in.  I,  Subscapularis,  or  Immer- 
sus,  is  a  Muscle  of  the  Arm,  so  named  from  its  Situation. 
1733  tr-  Winslow's  Anat.  (1756)  I.  293  The  Subscapularis 
hinders  the   Head  of  the  Os  Humeri  from  being  luxated 
forward.     1831  R.  KNOX  tr.  Cloquefs  Anat.  124  Fascicuh' 
of  the  sub-scapularis  muscle.     Ibid.,  Anteriorly,  where  it  is 
rounded,  it  furnishes  points  of  insertion  to  the  sub-scapularis. 
187*  HUMPHRY  Alyology  36  The  few  fibres  of  the  subscapu 
laris  constitute  the  only  appearance  of  muscle  upon  the., 
concave  under  surface  of  the  coracoids  and  scapula.     1881 
MIVART  Cat  89  The  subscapular  fossa,  .affords  attachment 
to  the  subscapularis  muscle. 

Subscapulary  (s»bskse-pi£lari),  a.  Anat. 
rare.  [f.  mod.L.  subscapttlaris :  see  SUB-  I  b  and 

SCAPULARY.]     =  SOBSCAPULAR. 

1705  Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  2oro,  I  found  the  same  Tumor 
comprehending  the  intercostals,  Deltoides,  Subclavian,  and 
Subscapulary   Muscles.     1855  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.  824 
The  Subscapulary  fossa.     1898  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Subscapulo-  (s»bsk;r;-pi7<10),  used  as  com 
bining  form  of  SUBSCAPULARIS,  as  in  subsca-pulo- 
-capsula-ris,  -hyoi'deus  muscle  (see  quots.). 

1831  YOUATT  Horse  119  The  subscapulo  hyoideus,  from 
under  the  shoulder-blade,  to  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides. 
1873  Quain's  Elem.  Anat.\z&.  8)  I.  203  A  small  additional 
muscle,  .passing  from  the  surface  of  the  subscapularis  over 
the  capsular  ligament, . .  the  subscapulo-capsularisal  Wenzel 

Subscribable  (stfbskrei-bab'l),  a.  [f.  SUB 
SCRIBE  v.  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  subscribed. 

1824  COLERIDGE  Aids  Reft.  (1848)  I.  310  A  Church.. is 
known  to  have  worded  certain  passages  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  them  Subscribable  by  both  A  and  Z. 

Subscribe  (sobskrsi-b),  v.  Also  6  -ybe.  [ad. 
L.  subscriltlre,  f.  sub-  SUB-  2  +  scrlbtre  to  write. 
Cf.  SUBSCRIVE. 

From  L.  subscrlbere  are  also  It.  soscrivcre,  Sp.  su(b)scr!bir, 
Pg.  subscriber;  from  L.  type  'subtusscrlbere,  OF.  souz- 


SUBSCRIBE. 

escrire,  soubscrirc,  mod.F.  souscrire,  Pr.  sotzescrtvre,  It. 
sottoscriiiere,} 

1.  trans.  To  write  (one's  name  or  mark)  on, 
orig.  at  the  bottom  of,  a  document,  esp.  as  a 
witness  or  consenting  party ;  to  sign  (one's  name)  to. 
Now  rare. 

1425  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  297/2  In  witnesse  of  whicbe  ting, 
.  .my  said  Lord  of  Glouc'  hath  subscribed  his  name  with  his 
owne  hand.  H.  Gloucestr'.  c  1510  MORE  Picus  Wks.  3/2 
Which  questions. .  not  a  few  famous  doctours . .  had  anproned 
. .  and  subscribed  their  names  vndre  them.  1511  in  Ellis  Orig. 
Lett.  Ser.  n.  (1827)  I.  182  That  every  gentilman  answerer 
doo  subscribe  his  name  to  the  Articles.  1601  CHESTER 
Love's  Mart,  title-p.,  Seuerall  moderne  Writers,  whose  names 
are  subscribed  to  their  Seuerall  workes.  1643  Decl.  Com 
mons  Reb.  Irel.  49  The  marke  of  Christopher  Hassall  is 
subscribed.  1676  Office  Clerk  of  Assize  B  vi),  Then  must  the 
Clerk  of  Assize  direct  the  Cryer  to  call  the  Witnesses  as 
they  be  subscribed  to  the  Indictment.  1766  BLACKSTONE 
Comm.  II.  377  They  must  all  subscribe  their  names  as  wit 
nesses.  1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  xvii,  Vivaldi  was 
ordered  to  subscribe  his  name  and  quality  to  the  depositions. 
1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  xxxvi,  Subscribe  your  name  in  the 
record.  [1891  Daily  News  9  Feb.  5/5  Could  a  signature  be 
said  to  be  sub-scribed  when,  strictly  speaking,  it  was  supra- 
scribed  ?] 

b.  To  write,  set  down,  or  inscribe  below  or  at 
the  conclusion  of  something.    Now  rare. 

1579  DIGGES  Stratiot.  i.  iii.  3  Beginne  your  collection  from 
the  right  hand  to  the  lefte..&what  Digit  resulteth,  sub 
scribe.  1611  CORVAT  Crudities  56  A  goodly  statue.. with 
an  honourable  Elogium  subscribed  vnderneath  the  same. 
1657  J.  WATTS  Scribe,  Pharisee,  etc.  in.  101, 1  shall  take  my 
leave,  and  subscribe  a  friendly  farewel  to  you._  1709-29 


subscribed  in  capitals.  1860  ALB.  SMITH  Med.  Stud.  (1861) 
72  In  the  space  left  for  the  degree  of  attention  which  the 
student  has  shown,  it  is  better  that  he  subscribes  nothing 
at  all  than  an  indifferent  report.  1866  MASSON  tr.  Winers 
Gram.  N.  T.  59  In  the  earlier  editions  of  the  N.T.  the  Iota 
subscribed  was  too  frequently  introduced. 

to.  To  put  (a  person)  down  for  so  much.   Oft, 

rare. 

1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  I.  iv.  50  Blanke.charters,  Whereto 
when  they  shall  know  what  men  are  rich,  They  shall  sub 
scribe  them  for  large  summes  of  Gold. 

2.  With  compl. :  a.  reft.  To  put  oneself  down 
as  so-and-so,  at  the  foot  of  a  letter  or  other  docu 
ment.    Now  rare. 

1678  R.  RUSSELL  tr.  Geber  Transl.  Pref.  4,  I  here  conclude 
subscribing  myself.. your  real  Friend.  1711  STEELK  Sped, 
No.  27  F  7,  I  am  almost  asham'd  to  Subscribe  my  self  Yours, 
T  D  1780  Mirror  No.  Si  A  lady  who  subscribed  herself 
S.  M.  c  1820  in  Corr.  J.  Sinclair  (1831)  1 1-  400  Allow  me 
to. .subscribe  myself,  .your  obedient,  humble  servant,  J.  R. 
Brancaleoni.  1827  SCOTT  Chron.  Canongate  Introd.,  I  beg 
leave  to  subscribe  myself  his  obliged  humble  servant,  Walter 
Scott.  1828  DARVILL  Race  Horse  I.  Ded.,  He  who  has  the 
honour  to  subscribe  himself,.  .Your  most  obliged  And  very 
humble  Servant,  R.  Darvill. 

•|-  b.  trans.  To  '  write  (one)  down  so-and-so. 
Obs.  rare. 

1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  v.  ii.  59  Claudio  vndergoes  my 
challenge,  and  either  I  must  shortly  heare  from  him,  or  I 
will  subscribe  him  a  coward. 

3.  To  sign  one's  name  to ;  to  signify  assent  or 
adhesion  to,  by  signing  one's  name;  to  attest  by 
signing.     (Cf.  SUBSCRIPTION  5.) 

Formerly  often  to  subscribe  with  one's  (nun)  hand,  to  te 
subscribed  with  a  name  or  names. 

1440  Patent  Roll  18  Hen.  VI,  m,  To  thentente  that  these 
articles.. should  show  of  more  record  my  true  acquitail,  I 
have  subscribid  them  of  my  own  hand.  1451  Rolls  of  Parlt, 
V.  218/1  That  the  seide  Letters  Patentes  so  subscribed  with 
the  names,  be  enrolled,  c  1520  SKELTON  Magnyf.  1685  With 
his  hande  I  made  hym  to  suscrybe  A  byll  of  recorde  for  an 
annuall  rent.  1579  w-  WILKINSON  Confut.  Fam.  Love 
Brief  Descr.  iv,  Their  doctrine  subscribed  with  his  owne 
hand  is  this.  1651  N.  BACON  Disc.  Gov.  Eng.  n.  i.  (1739)  6 
He  causeth  the  Judges  to  subscribe  this  Order,  and  so  it 
becomes  Law  in  repute.  i66z  Act  14  Clias.  II,  c.  4  §  6 
Every  .person  in  Holy  Orders,  .shall.. subscribe  the  De 
claration,  .following  scilicet.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  *  F.  xix. 
(1787)  II.  128  The  emperor  was  persuaded  to  subscribe  the 
condemnation  of.. Callus.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI. 
60  He  subscribed  the  will  as  a  witness  in  the  same  room. 
1843  GLADSTONE  Clean.  (1879)  V.  38  On  behalf  of  truth,  we 
subscribe  the  protest  against  these  preposterous  impositions. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  171  Not  content  with  requir 
ing  him  to  conform  to  their  worship,  and  to  subscribe  their 
Covenant.  1888  Q.  Rev.  CLXVII.  209  At  Oxford  the 
matriculator  subscribed  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 


with  his  own  sign  manual. 

b.  pass,  (a)  With  a  name  or  description  :  1  o  be 
signed  so-and-so.  Now  rare. 

1640  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1692)  m.  I-  114  Fourteen 
Letters  subscribed,  W.  Cant.  17*5  L°«d-  G"-  N°-  A6349/i 
A  Letter  subscribed  W.  Baker.  1780  Mirror  No.  84  A  letter 
subscribed  Censor. 

•j-  (b}  pass.  To  be  furnished  with  an  inscription 

beneath.  Obs.  rare. 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  ii.  33/2  An  Escochion .. sub 
scribed,  Moneta  Nova  Ordin.  Frisisc. 

^  4.  To  give  one's  assent  or  adhesion  to ;  to 
countenance,  support,  favour,  sanction,  concur  in. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  12  Manyc  do  subscribe, 
andmyghtye  nations  maynteine  the  cause.  1574"-  Mar- 
lorat's  Apoc.  15  They  agree  to  the  opinion  of  other  men, 
and  subscribe  their  sayings.  1603  SHAKS.  Rleas.  for  M.  n. 


SUBSCRIBE. 

iv.  89  Admit  no  other  way  to  saue  his  life  (As  I  subscribe 
not  that,  nor  any  other,  But  in  the  losse  of  question).  1606 
—  Tr.  <fr  Cr.  ii.  HL  156  Aia...Doe  you  not  thinke,  he 
thinkes  himselfea  better  man  then  I  am?  Ag.  No  question. 
Aiax.  Will  you  subscribe  his  thought,  and  say  he  is  ?  1781 
GIBBON  Decl.  <y  F.  xxxvi.  (1787)  III.  494  Orestes,  .chose 
rather  to  encounter  the  rage  of  an  armed  multitude,  than  to 
subscribe  the  ruin  of  an  innocent  people. 

*{•  5.  To  sign  away,  yield  up.    Obs.  rare. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  \.  \\.  24  (Qo.)  The  King  gone  to  night, 
subscribd  [/st  Fo.  Prescrib'd]  his  power,  confined  to  exhi 
bition,  all  this  donne. 

6.  intr.   To  write  one's  signature ;   esp.  to  put 
one's  signature  to  in  token  of  assent,  approval,  or 
testimony  ;  to  sign  one's  name  as  a  witness,  etc. 
Also  in  indirect  pass. 

1535  COVERDAI.E  Isa.  xliv.  5  The  thirde  shal  subscrybe 
with  his  honde  vnto  y9  Lorde.  1360  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's 
Comm.  140  This  was  the  effect  therof  whereunto  subscribed 
sixe  and  twenty  Cardinalles.  1571  Act  13  Eliz.  c,  12  §  4 
None,  .shalbe  admitted  to  thorder  of  Deacon  or  Ministerie, 
unles  he  shall  fyrst  subscribe  to  the  saide  Artycles.  159 . 
Sir  T.  More  tv.  ii.  74  [1235]  His  maiestie  hath  sent  by  me 
these  articles.. to  be  subscribed  to.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  <y  Cl. 
IV.  v.  14  Write  to  him,  (I  will  subscribe)  gentle  adieu's,  and 
greetings.  1611  Bible  Transl.  Pref.  p  ii  They  could  not  with 
good  conscience  subscribe  to  the  Communion  booke.  1691 
WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  1.104  In  1546  he  proceeded  in  Divinity, 
having  about  that  time  subscribed  to  the  34  Articles,  a  1722 
FOUNTAINHALL  Deris.  (1759)  I.  12  Unless  there  be  two 
Notaries,  and . .  he  gave  them  command  to  subscribe  for  him. 
17*4  SWIFT  Drapiers  Lett.  Wks.  1755  V.  n.  101  Many  of 
those  who  subscribed  against  me.  1909  Engl.  Hist.  Rev. 
Apr.  242  Ralgnolds  conformed,  but  in  a  vigorous ..  letter  to 
Bancroft  refused  to  subscribe. 
fb.  With  compl.  Obs.  rare. 

1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  n.  Fj;  Perceaving.  .that  he  who 
would  take  Orders  must  subscribe  slave,  and  take  an  oath 
withall. 

7.  To  give  one's  assent  to  a  statement,  opinion, 
proposal,   scheme,  or  the   like  ;  to  express  one's 
agreement,  concurrence,  or  acquiescence. 

1549  CHALONER  Erasnt.  Praise  Folly  Cj,  If  ye  all  doo 
subscribe  to  this  opinion.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  iv.  ii.  130 
Aduise  thee  Aaron,  what  is  to  be  done,  And  we  will  all  sub 
scribe  to  thy  aduUe.  1614  RALKIGH  Hist.  World  \\.  362 
The  Thracians  againe  subscribe  to  none  of  these  reports. 
1643511*  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  A  fed.  11.  §  3. 143  The  Foundations 
of  Religion  are  already  established,  and  the  principles  of 
Salvation  subscribed  unto  by  all.  1675  BAXTER  Ccith.  Theol. 
11.  i.  121  What  Jesuite  or  Arminian  will  not  subscribe  to  this  ? 
Who  doubteth  of  it?  1699  BENTLEY  Phal.  67  Clement's 
Computation  is  subscribed  to.. by  Cyril.  1710  POCK  Let, 
20  .July,  I  do  not  expect  you  shou  d  subscribe  to  my  private 
notions.  1765  Museum  Rust.  IV.  121  If  they  do  not  implicitly 
subscribe  to  his  condemnation  of  other  botanists.  1771  SMOL 
LETT  Humphry  Cl.  (1815)  250  She  enters  into  her  scheme  of 
economy  ..and .  .subscribes  implicitly  to  her  system  ofde- 
votion.  1823  SCOTT  Quentin  D.  Introd.,  I  am  contented  to 
subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  the  best  qualified  judge  of  our 
time.  1877  GLADSTONE  Glean.  (1879)  'U-  2°7  That  com 
parison  . .  ts  not  stated . .  in  a  manner  to  which  I  can  subscribe. 
1878  H.  M.  STANLEY  Dark  Cont.  II.  xi.  315  They  readily 
subscribed  to  all  the  requirements  of  friendship. 

b.  To  agree  or  be  a  party  to  a  course  of  action 
or  condition  of  things ;  to  give  approval,  sanction, 
or  countenance  to\  also  octets,  to  consent  or  engage 
to ;  to  agree  that .  .  .  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1566  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  II.  217  The  Quene..wyll 
that  all  men  that  ar  frends  to  an  ye  of  those  that  were  previe 
to  David  deathe  shall  subscribe  to  pursue  them. . .  Some  have 
subscribed,  other  have  refused,  a  1570  in  Feuillerat  Revels 
Q.  Eliz,  (1008)  407  He  having  ben  required .  .to  consent  and 
subscribe  to  thaccomptes  and  reckoninges  of  the  Revelles. 
1596  LODGE  ll'its  Miserie  68  The  nobility  amongst  the  lewes 
. .  would  subscribe  to  no  election  or  superioritie.  1597  BEARD 
Theatre  God's  Judgem.  (1612)  401  Acertaine  Cardinall  com 
mitted  daily  Adulter ie  with  a  mans  wife,  that  winked  and  as 
it  were  subscribed  vnto  it.  a  1604  HAMMER  Chron.  /«/.  (16^33) 
32  They . .  yeelded  to  subscribe,  that . .  they  would  not  receive 
any  Scot  into  their  dominions.  1667  MILTON  P.L.xi.  182  So 
spake,  so  wish'd  much  humbl'd  Eve,  but  Fate  Subscrib'd  not. 
1783  W.  GORDON  tr.  Livys  Rom.  Hist.  \\.  xlv.  (1809)  172  That 
the  enemy  should  pass  unpunished  they  could  by  no  means 
subscribe  to.  1815  HAZLITT  Spirit  of  Age  173  The  reverend 
divine  might  submit  to  the  obligation,  but  he  has  no  occa 
sion  to  subscribe  to  the  jest.  1844  LINGARD  A  nglo-Saxon  Ch. 
I.  iii.  141  Shall..  I.,  tamely  subscribe  to  my  own  degradation? 

8.  To  give  one's  adhesion  or  allegiance,  make 
one's  submission  to  another  ;  gen.  to  submit,  yield, 
give  in.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1590  GREENE  Never  too  late  (1600)  87  That  he  whom  loue 
anderrour  did  betray,  Subscribes  to  thee  [i.e.  Reason].  1591 
Troub.  Rajgnc  K.  John  (1611)  58  Subscribe  not  Hubert, 
giue  not  Gods  part  away.  ct6oo  SHAKS.  Sonn.  cvii,  Death 
to  me  subscribes ;  Since  spight  of  him  lie  Hue  in  this  poore 
rime.  1606  —  Tr.  $  Cr.  iv.  v.  105  Hector  in  his  blaze  of 
wrath  subscribes  To  tender  objects.  1631  QUARLES  Samson 
5  i  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  144/2  Passion  replies,  That  feareand 
filiall  duty  Mu<i  serve  affection,  and  subscribe  to  beauty. 
rti6sa  BROME  City  Wit  iv.  i,  As  for  Corantoes,..!  speakc  it 
not  swelltngly,  but  I  subscribe  to  no  man.  1:1665  MRS, 
HUTCHINSON  Mem.  Col.  /fcteUSmM  (1846)  69,  I  cannot  sub 
scribe  to  those  who  entitle  that  king  to  the  honour  of  the 
reformation.  1851  HUSSEY  Papal  Power  it  76  Anatolius 
required  the  Illyrian  Bishops  to  subscribe  to  him,  that  is. 
profess  canonical  obedience. 

t  b.  To  submit  or  subject  oneself  to  law  or  rule ; 
to  conform  or  defer  to  a  person's  will,  etc.  Obs. 

1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Skr.  t.  i.  81  Sir,  to  your  pleasure  humbly 
I  subscribe.  1621  T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  Goulart's  Wi$e  l^itit- 
lard  1 19  To  subscribe  and  snbmit  himaelfe  to  all  his  Statutes 
and  Lawcs.  1642  J.  M[ARSH)  Argt.  cone.  Militia  10  The 
will  of  the  King  ought  to  subscribe  to  the  Law.  1760-72 
H.  BROOKE  Foolo/QuaL  (1809)  II.  134,  I  would  make  a.. 
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narration  to  my  child  of  all  that  had  passed,  but., would 
wholly  subscribe  to  her  pleasure. 

f  o.  To  admit  one's  inferiority  or  error,  confess 
oneself  in  the  wrong.  Qbs.  rare. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  \\,  iv.  44  If  I  haue  fewest,  I  sub 
scribe  in  silence.  1593—  2  I  fen.  VI,  in.  i.  38  Which  feare, 
if  better  Reasons  can  supplant,  I  will  subscribe,  and  say  I 
wrong'd  the  Duke. 

9.  Const,  to  :  a.  To  admit  or  concede  the  forcej 
validity,  or  truth  of.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1591  SHAKS.  TVM  Gent.  v.  iv.  145, 1 .  .Plead  a  new  state  in 
thy  vn-riual'd  merit,  To  which  I  thus  subscribe.  1753 
RICHARDSON  Grandison  I.  xx,  One  to  whose  superior  merit, 
and  to  whose  good  fortune,  I  can  subscribe.  1771  GOLDSM. 
Hist,  fcng.  I.  Pref.  p.  vi,  I  must  warmly  subscribe  to  the 
learning. .of  Mr.  Hume's  history.  1838  LYTTON  Alice  i.  xii, 
They  have  confided  to  me  all  the  reasons  of  your  departure 
and  I  cannot  but  subscribe  to  their  justice. 

*F  b.  To  make  acknowledgement  or  admission  of. 

1601  SHAKS.  Alts  Well  v.  iii.  96  When  I  had  subscrib'd 
To  mine  owne  fortune,  and  inform'd  her  fully. 

f  10.  To  make  an  undertaking  for,  vouch  or 
answerer  a  person.  Obs. 

1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  i.  i.  41  He..challen:j  d  Cupid  at 
the  Flight:  and  my  Vnckles  foole  reading  the  Challenge, 
subscrib'd  for  Cupid.  1601  — AlTs  Well  in.  vi.  89,  1  know 
th'art  valiant,  And  to  the  possibility  of  thy  souldiership,  Will 
subscribe  for  thee. 

11.  trans.  To  promise  over  one's  signature  to  pay 
(a  sum  of  money)  for  shares  in  an  undertaking,  »>r 
to  or  towards  a  particular  object ;   to  undertake  to 
contribute  (money)  in  support  of  any  object.   Also, 
to  take  up  (shares);    =-subscrihe  for  (see  12). 

1640  Act  16  Chas.  /,  c.  37  §  i  Diverse  great  summit  of 
money  have  beene  subscribed  some  part  whereof  is  already 
paid  in.     a.  1700   EVKLYM  Diary  27  Nov.   1657,  The  stock 
resolv'd  on  was  8oo,oooA     I  tooke  the  oath  at  the  K.  Iiulia 
House,  subscribing  500^.  Ibid.  7  July  1664, 1  subscribed  to  Sir 
Arthur  SUngsby's  lottery  a  desperate  debt  owing  me  long 
since.  176* T.  MORTIMER  Ev. Manoum Broker  (<cA.$  i7iThe 
sum  each  subscriber  has  subscribed.     1792  ALMON  Anted* 
W.  Pitt  I.  vii.  165  Pitt  never  subscribed  one  shilling  into 
the  funds.  T&iA  Ann.  Reg. ,,  Chron.  117/2  Nearly  40,000,000^. 
was  subscribed  [for  the  new  French  loan].     1863  FAWCETT 
Pol.  Econ.  i.  iv.  42  Indian  railways  have  been  constructed 
by  loans  subscribed  almost  entirely  in  England.    1871  A  nn. 
Reg.,  Ckron.  113  The  large  sum  of  io,ooo/.  was  subscribed 
at  once.     1891  STUTFIELD  Rules  Stock  Exch.  121  Vendors 
or  contractors'  shares  issued  as  paid  up  are  not  '  subscribed: . 

Ei2  World  7  May  698/2  Over  §300,000  was  subscribed  in 
tnada  for  ordinary  shares. 
b.  transf.  To  contribute. 

1902  Daily  Ckron.  28  June  9/2  The  English  team  were 
engaged  in  an  up-hill  task  against  the  Colonials,  who., 
subscribed  the  heavy  score  of  402. 

12.  absol.  or  intr.  To  undertake  to  contribute 
money  too.  fund,  to  a  society,  party,  etc. 

1641  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll,  (1692)  in,  I.  564  The  Names  of 
such  Members  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament  that 
Subscribed,  .for  the  speedy  Reducing  of  the  Rebels.     1701 
EVELYN  Diary  14  July,  I  subscrib'd  towards  rebuilding  Oak- 
wood  Chapel.    1780  T.  MORTIMER  Elem.  Comm.  386  To  give 
them  a  fresh  contributive  faculty  to  subscribe  to  new  loans 
1781  COWPKR  Charity  467  Extravagance  and  av'rice  shall 
subscribe.    1793  in  Atktnmvm(i&%T]  5  Nov.  604/3  Will  you 
have  \.\\^yournaldejacobins'i  I'll  subscribe  on  your  answer. 
1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  vii,  I  subscribe  to  the  club  here.    1848 
THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xlv,  He.. subscribed  handsomely  to 
the  county  charities.     1856  HURLSTONE  &  GORDON  Exch. 
Rep.  XI.  715  Certain  persons  had  subscribed  to  a  steeple 
chase,  to  be  run  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Henley.     1876 
'L.  CARROLL'  Hunting  the  Snark  v.  xxii,  In  charity-meet 
ings  it  stands  at  the  door,  And  collects — though  it  does  not 
subscribe. 

b.  To  subscribe  for:  to  put  one's  name  down  as 
a  purchaser  of  shares,  a  periodical,  newspaper,  or 
book,  etc. 

1711  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  21  Sept.,  The  maids  of  honour 
.  .are  teazing  others  to  subscribe  for  the  book.  1749  J.  WOOD 
Descr.  BatA(cd.  2)  II.  445, 1  am  well  satisfied  as  many  fifty 
Pound  Tickets ..  would  have  been  Subscribed  for.  1829 
LIPSCOMB  Buckingham  Prospectus,  Subscribers  are.. re 
quested  to  transmit  their  names,  .through  Messrs.  Long 
man  and  Co.. .,  by  whom  the  respective  Parts  will  be  issued 
in  the  order  subscribed  for.  1890  SPRIGGE  Metk,  Publ.  19 
When  the  libraries  have  subscribed  for  their  copies  1891 
STUTFIELD  Rules  Stock  Exch,  106  The  loan  maybe  sub 
scribed  for  in  amounts  of  ,£100. 

13.  Book  trade,    fa.  trans.  To  issue  (a  book)  to 
subscribers.    Obs. 

1701  Adut.  in  De  Royaumont's  Hist.  O.  *r  N.  Test.,  The 
Book  will  be  Subscribed  at  one  Pound  in  Quires.  One  Half 
down  the  other  for  Delivery,  a  7th  book  gratis. 

b.  Of  a  bookseller :  To  agree  beforehand  to  take 
(a  certain  number  of  copies  of  a  book) ;  also  sub 
scribe  for.     Also  occas.  intrt    Of  a  book  :  To  be 
taken  by  the  trade. 

1867  SPEDDING  Publ.  ty  Authors  37,  I  suppose  that  copies 
which  are  'subscribed  for  '  at  the  trade-sales  are  really  sold 
to  the  subscribers  at  that  rate  of  discount.  1873  CURWEN 
Hist.  Booksellers  428  Of  Mr.  Disraeli's  '  Lothair '  1500 
copies  were  at  first  subscribed.  1887  Athenxitm  25  June 
833/1  The  London  trade  have  subscribed  for  10,000 
copies,  which  is  said  to  be  the  large-it  number  ever  sub 
scribed  for  a  six-shilling  novel.  1888  '  J.  S.  WINTER  '  Con/. 
Publisher  xii.  87  Dayley's  book  '  Memory '  came  out.  On 
the  whole,  it  subscribed  very  well. 

c.  Of  a  publisher:  To  offer  (a  book)  to  the  trade. 
1910  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  1 1)  IV.  234/2  At  one  of  these  estab 
lishments  over  1,000,000  books  are  kept  in  stock.     It  is  here 
that  the  publisher  calls  first  on  showing  or  'subscribing  '  a 
new  book,  a  critical  process,  for  by  the  number  thus  subscribed 
the  fate  of  a  book  is  sometimes  determined.     1913  Early 
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/•{/fc  Mk.  Rutherford  83  My  occupation  now  [185 .  ]  was  to 
write  Chapman  s  letters, .  .and,  moat  disagreeable,  tu  'sub 
scribe  '  his  publications,  that  is  to  say,  to  call  on  booksellers 
and  ask  how  many  copies  they  would  take. 

1J  A  sense  'to  publish  by  subscription',  given  by  some 
Diets.,  but  is  not  recognized  by  the  trade. 

Subscribed  (s^bskrai-bd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec. 
+  -ED  i.]  Contributed  to  a  fund. 

1841  THACKERAY  Gt.  lioggarty  Diain.  vi,  The  subscribed 
and  bona  fide  capital  is  five  millions  sterling. 

Subscriber  (s#bskrarbai).     [f.  SUBSCRIBE?/. 

+  -ER1.] 

1.  One  who  subscribes,  or  affixes  his  signature/';?, 
a  letter  or  document,  articles  of  religion,  etc. 

For  spec,  use  in  the  hUtory  of  Irish  Presbyterianism,  cf. 

NON-SUBSCRIDER  I  (b). 

1599.  1650  [see  NON-SUBSCRIBER  i].    1651  J.  DRKW  {title} 

The  Northern  Subscribers  plea  vindicated  from  the  ex 
ceptions  laid  against  it  by  the  non  .subscribing  Ministers  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  c  1688  in  (Jntcli  Ci'll  Car.  I.  ^3^ 
The  Petition  being  finished,  all  the  subscribers ..  went  over 
to  Whitehall  to  deliver  it  to  the  Kiui;.  1^1700  EVKLYN 
Diary  16  June  1687,  It  was  reported  the  subscribers  [to  an 
Address]  were  above  1000.  1717  WODROW  Corr.  11843)  II. 
3^5  The  subscribers  of  that  choice  and  invitatiuii  of  a 
minister.  1789  MADISON  in  Sparks  Corr.  Amcr.  AYr.  (it>53> 
IV.  294  The  letter  was  written  by  the  first  subscriber  of  it. 
1886  Law  Rep.  31  Chanc.  L>iv.  223  A  minority  of  the  .sub 
scribers  of  the  memorandum  of  association.  1912  Stusit; 
J\*otiLt»if  ix.  163  When.. an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  the 
assent  of  those  present  to  a  declaration  of  belief  in  the 
Doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord, 
the  company  at  once  divided  into  subscribers  and  non- 
subscribers. 

b.    transf.   One  who  assents. 

1851  TUACKKKAY  l-2n^l.  I/:i»i.  v.  (1853)  222  It  war,  a-  un- 
ilouiitin^  subscribers  to  this  moral  law,  that  Fielding  wrote 
ami  M'.'g.irth  painted, 

2.  One  who  subscribes  to  a  specified   object  or 
institution,  the  funds  of  a  company,  etc. ,  for  shares, 
a  book,  etc. 

1697  DRV  DEN  /Eneid  Ded.  ejb,  Some  of  my  Subscribers 
prewso  clamorous,  that  I  coird  no  lonyei  defen  the  Publica 
tion,  1721  SWII-T  South  Sen  Wks.  1755  111.  it.  134  Lauh 
poor  subscriber  to  the  sea  sinks  down  at  once.  1727  —  /( 'hat 
passed  in  Lond.  Ibid.  r.  179  Mr  Whiston  held  his  lecture.. 
to  an  audience  of  fourteen  worthy  citizens,  his  subscribers 
and  constant  hearers.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  II7.  A',  v.  i.  in. 
art.  i,  Provided  the  subscribers  were  erected  into  a  new 
East  India  company.  1780  T.  MOKTIMICK  Elem.Comm.  362 
The  original  proprietors,  or  subscribers  to  the  fund  which 
formed  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  England.  1806  Mai. 
Jrnl.  XV.  359  By  giving  to  a  one  guinea  subscriber  a  privi 
lege  equal  to  that  which  is  enjoyed  by  a  three  guinea  sub 
scriber.  1854  Poultry  Chron.  II.  Pref.,  Our  principal  duty 
is  to  thank  all  our  supporters,  whether  Subscribers,  Adver 
tisers,  or  Contributors.  1856  '  SIONI  HI •  st;i  '  litit.  Rural 
Sports  i.  in.  viii.  203  The  Draw  should  be  conducted  on  the 
following  plan  :  first,  the  money  for  each  st.ike  should  be 
paid  to  the  secretary  by  the  subscribers.  1873  CURWEN 
Hist.  Booksellers  425  In  1841-,  Mr.  Mudie  commenced  his 
system  of  lending  out  one  exchangeable  volume  lo  subscribers 
at  the  rate  of  a  guinea  per  annum.  1898  FRASKR- MACKINTOSH 
Minor  Septs  Clan  Chattan  Pref.  p.  vi,  My  best  acknow 
ledgments  are  due.  .to  Mr  John  Mai.kay,  the  publisher,  for 
the  really  handsome  manner  in  which  the  book  has  been 
issued  to  subscribers. 

b.  tramf.  A  contributor,    nonce-use. 

1773  GOLUSM.  Stocps  to  Cony,  iv,  I  was  in  for  a  list  of 
blunders,  and  could  not  help  making  you  a  subscriber. 

O.  *  N.  Y.  Stock  Exch.  Formerly,  a  speculator 
who,  being  a  nonmcmbcr,  was  allowed  on  the 
floor  of  the  Exchange  outside  of  a  certain  rail ' 
(Webster  1911). 

Hence  Subscri  bership. 

1828  Lancet  26  July  539/2, 1  am  now  perfectly  unconnected 
with  its  proprietorship,  editorship,  contributorship,  sub- 
scribership,  and  readership  ! 

Subscribing  (s^bskrai'birj),  vll.  sb.  [f.  SUB- 
SCKIBK  v.  +-T.NT;  i.]  The  action  of  the  verb  SUB 
SCRIBE,  subscription. 

1602  Archpriest  Control'.  (CaniUen)  II.  7  [Not]  any  sub 
scribing  of  names  to  any  thing  we  should  make  answere 
to.  1655  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  II.  igi  Since  the  sub- 
scribeing  of  this,  I  am  informed  y*  it  is  very  doubtfull 
whether  Deuchry  bee  in  Abeifoile  or  no,  1710  [BEDFORD] 
Wind.  Ch.  Eng.  121  Some  Alterations  were  to  be  made  to 
the  Articles  between  their  first  Subscribing  anil  their  last 
Voting.  1751  WARBURTON  Note  Pope's  Wks.  IV.  166  The  sub 
scribing  for  a  Hook,  which  does  honour  to  one's  Age  and 
Country.  176*  T.  MORTIMER  Ev.  Man  own  Broker  (ed.  5) 
172  The  first  deposit. .is  made  on  or  about  the  time  of  sub 
scribing.  1845  SrocQUELER  flandhk.  Brit.  India  (1854)  285 
The  subscribing  to  a  few  regulations.  1855  Poultry  Chron. 
15  Aug.  555  The  subscriptions  shall  be  considered  due  at 
the  time  of  subscribing.  1856  ELLIS  &  BLACKBURN  Casts 
Queen's  Bench  IV.  454  But  neither  docs  the  statute  appoint 
where  the  will  shall  be  subscribed  by  the  attesting  witnesses ; 
and  therefore  a  subscribing  in  any  part  may  be  sufficient. 

attrib,  1711  ADDISON  Sffct.  No.  271  f  a  The  subscribing 
Part  at  the  End  of  them  [*:.  Letters).  1912  SHAYLOR  Fnscin. 
Bks.  220  It  is  to  the  subscribing  department  that  publi-h-ji-, 
look  for  a  tone  and  impetus  to  be  given  to  a  new  book. 

Subscribing  fsftbdcrai  big  ,  ///.  a.  [f.  SUB 
SCRIBE  v.  +  -ING  ^.]  That  subscribes,  attests  or 
assents  to  a  document,  etc. 

[1651  implied  in  non-subscribing:  see  SUBSCRIBER  T.] 
1808  W.  WILSON  Hist.  Di*s.  Ch.  I.  165  The  unceremonious 
manner  in  which  he  treats  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  his  subscribing 
brethren  1855  in  Ellis  &  Blackburn  Casts  Quetrt's  Benck 
(1856)  IV.  453  The  execution  of  the  will  by  the  testator  and 
by  the  other  two  subscribing  witnesses.  1867  SPEDDING 
Publ.  *r  Authors  4^0  For  5  copies  sold  to  a  subscribing 
bookseller,  he  receives  85^.  1872  YEATS  Growth  Comm. 
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SUBSCRIPT. 

zii  Each  of  the  subscribing  cities  \vh.  to  the  Dutch  East 
India  Co.]  was  represented  by  a  college  or  chamber.  1903 
FAIRBAIRN  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Jan.  6  A  subscribing.. is  not 
the  only  conservative  church. 

Subscript  (urbikript),  si.  and  a.  [ad.  L. 
suliscript-us,  -a,  -urn,  pa.  pple.  of  subscribere  to 
write  underneath,  SUBSCRIBE.]  A.  sb. 

L  That  which  is  written  underneath;  a  writing  at 
the  bottom  or  end  of  a  document,  etc. ;  a  signature. 

(11704  T.  BROWN  Ef.  to  C.  Diva  Wks.  1711  IV.  179  By 
the  Subscript,  you'll  quickly  guess  The  Occasion  of  this  odd 
Address.  1713  BENTLEY  Freethinking  §  37  But  be  they 
Postscripts  or  Subscripts;  your  Translators  neither  made 
them,  nor  recommended  them  for  Scripture.  1815  Monthly 
Mag.  XXXIX  307/2  The  subscript,  concerning  which  your 
correspondent.. enquires.  1892  Bltickw.  Ma?.  Sept.  393 
Monsieur  Daudet  hints  that  his  captivating  headline  had 
not  a  little  to  do  with  the  sale  of  its  subscript. 

2.  A  subscript  letter  or  symbol. 

1901  Mod,  Lang.  Notes  June  323/1  Any  of  the  accented 
letters,  superscripts,  subscripts  and  symbols  found  in  the 
type-founder's  catalogs. 

B.  adj.  Written  underneath ;  chiefly  in  iota 
subscript  (see  IOTA  i),  the  small  i  written  under 
neath  in  a,  77,  tf. 

1871  WORDSWORTH  Gk.  Primer  6  The  Dative  Singular 
always  ends  in  i,  which,  however,  is  generally  subscript. 
1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  tf  Mining  437  The  subscript 
iv  denoting  that  A  is  taken  with  reference  to  water.  1881 
WESTCOTT&  HORTO/O.  N.  T.  Introd.  §  410  Analogy  is  dis 
tinctly  in  favour  of  allowing  the  Iota  subscript.  1900  'if.  $  Q. 
Ser.  ix.  VI.  485/2  The  subscript  cedilla  is  really  a  little  z. 

Subscription  (s^bskri-pjan).  [ad.  L.  su6- 
sfriptio,  -oncm,  n.  of  action  f.  subscript-,  subscri 
bers  to  SUBSCRIBE.  Cf.  OF.  sub-,  soubscripcion, 
mod.F.  souscription,  (Pr.  solzesfriptio],  It.  soscri- 
zione,  Sp.  subscription,  Pg.  subscripcao.'] 

1.  A  piece  of  writing  at  the  end  of  a  document, 
e.g.  the  concluding  clause  or  formula  of  a  letter 
with  the  writer's  signature,  the  colophon  of  a  book, 
etc.,  the  note  appended  to  the  epistles  in  the  New 
Testament,  etc. 

c  1450  LYDG..SVmM6590ffhis  pistil  abreef  Subcrypcyoun, 
Set  lowly  vndir.  1342-3  -Jet  34  &  35  Hen.  VI [I,  c.  i  §  6 
Wherunto  the  same  printers  shalbe  bounde  to  put  the  super- 
scripcion^and  subscripcion  in  this  forme,  That  is  to  saie : 
by  the  King  and  his  Clergye,  with  addicion  in  the  ende  of 
the  printers  name ..  and  yere  of  the  printing  of  the  same.  1586 
A.  DAY  Engl.  Secntorie  I.  (1625)  1 2  The  manner  of  Salutation, 
the  order  of  taking  leave  or  farewell,  the  Subscription,  and 
the  outward  direction.  lS99V.JossovEzi.Afan  out  of  Hum. 
in.  vii,  How's  this?  Yours,  if  his  owne?..  Belike  this  is  some 
new  kinde  of  subscription  the  gallants  use.  1642  JER.  TAYLOR 
J{.pisc.  (1647)  80  The  subscription  to  the  first  Epistle  to 
Timothy.  1727  W.  MATHER  Yng.  Man's  Camp.  104  Sub. 
scriptions  for  Letters.  To  the  King;  or  To  his  most  Excel 
lent  Majesty;. .To  the  Queen,  or,  To  the  Queen's  most 
Excellent  Majesty.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  VII.  197 
She  dictated  the  farewel  part,  without  hesitation  ;  and  when 
she  came  to  the  blessing  and  subscription,  she  took  the  pen, 
and.. wrote  the  conclusion.  1790  PALEY  Horae  raid.  xv. 
378  The  subscription  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
states  that  it  was  written  from  Philippi.  1816  SINGER  Hist. 
Cards  170  Fust  and  Schoeffer,  in  the  subscriptions  to  the 
books  printed  by  them,  lay  no  claim  to  the  invention,  .of 
the  art.  1882-3  Schajfs  Encycl.  Rclig.  Knowl.  I.  102/1 
The  subscription  [to  the  additions  to  Esllier}..iet<x  to  the 
whole  book. 

f  b.  Something  written  or  inscribed  underneath, 
e.g.  a  number  written  under  another,  an  inscription 
or  title  underneath.  Obs. 

1631  WEEVER  Anc.  Funeral  Man.  772  These  portraitures 
..with  the  subscription  follo_wing.  .71682  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Tracts  (1683)  206  A  large  Picture,  .with  this  Subscription. 
1709-29  V.  MANDEY  Syst.  Math.,  Aritk.  68  Multiply  the 
whole  Subscription  by  the  Quotient.  1814  Gentl.  Mag. 
July  51  The ..  representation  of  a  goat  giving  suck  to  the 
whelp  of  a  wolf,  with  a  subscription,  which  has  been  thus 
rendered. 

2.  A  signature,  signed  name. 

In  Sc.  sign  (or  iigtte£)  and  subscription  manual  was 
formerly  freq. 

1483  Sc.  Acts  (1875)  XII.  32/1  Lettrez  of  securite  vndir 
bar  Sells  &  suhscripcions  manualis.  1547  J.  HARRISON 
ExJtort.  Scottes  226  The  scales  &  subscriptions  be  so  many, 
so  auncient,  and  so  faire,  as  cannot  lightelie  be  counterfaicte. 
1577  HANMEB  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  VI.  xlii.  118  Other  epistles 
of  Cyprian  in  the  Romaine  tongue  with  the  subscription  of 
diuerse  other  byshops.  1640  Sc.  Acts  Chas.  I  (1870)  V.  268 
Wch  wordis  he  shall  subscrybe  with  his  signe  and  subscrip- 
tione  manuell.  1690  in  Nairne  Peerage  E-uid.  (1874)  27 
Before  thir  witnesses  to  the  subscriptions  of  the  saids  Mar. 
queis  and  Marchiones  of  Atholl.  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary 
29  Oct.  1662,  The  syngraphs  and  original  subscriptions  of 
divers  Eastern  Patriarchs.  1807  CRABBE  Par,  Reg,  IL  284 
All  the  blurr'd  subscriptions  in  my  book.  1831  SCOTT  Ct. 
Rob.  vii;  Our  sacred  subscription  is  duly  marked  with  the 
fitting  tinge  of  green  and  purple.  1888  Law  Times  Rep. 
(N._S.)  L1X.  3/2  A  probative  deed,  which  they  attested  by 
their  subscriptions. 

3.  A  signed  declaration  or  statement ;  Rom.Anlij., 
a  rescript  signed  by  the  emperor.   Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

'599  Q'  Euz.  in  Moryson  /tin.  (1617)  n.  40  Though  you 
think  the  allowance  of  that  Counsell,  whose  subscriptions 
are  your  Ecchoes,  should . .  satisfie  us.  1609  H  OLLAND  A  mix. 
Mat-cell,  xv.  vi.  42  This  Athanasius.  .was  by  commande. 
ment  from  the  Emperour  warned  by  his  subscription  to 
depose  from  his  sacerdotall  See.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist. 
Rep.  II.  §  115  A  Letter  from  the  King,  and  a  subscription 
from  the  Lords  Commissioners.  1661  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks. 
(Grosart)  II.  71  The  way  of  maintenance  layd  out  in  your 
Act  is  directly  opposed  by  a  Subscription  sent  up  to 
Colonell  Gilby  and  my  selfe.  1666  in  Extr.  St.  Papers 
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rel.  /V/VwfcSer.  in.  (1912)  259, 1  have  sent  you  here  inclosed 
a  subscription  which  1  have  taken  vnder  his  hand.  1773 
BURKE  Sf>.  Relief  Prot.  Diss.  Wks.  X.  33  There  was  no 
subscription,  to  which  they  were  to  set  their  hands.  1851 
HUSSEY  Papal  Pmver  ii.  80  It  was  argued,  that  they  had 
no  subscription  from  the  Pope,  nor  ecclesiastical  authority, 
to  back  them.  1864  POMEROY  Munic.  Law  41  An  Annota 
tion  or  Subscription  was  written  to  a  private  person,  in 
answer  to  questions  of  a  merely  private  application. 

4.  The  action  or  an  act  of  affixing  a  signature ; 
the  signing  of  one's  name  or  of  a  document. 

1402  EARL  OF  HUNTLY  in  Thanes  of  Cawdor  (Spalding 
Club)  156  Writ  in  at  Lochcanmor  under  our  signet,  and  with 
the  subscriptioune  of  our  hand.  1562  SANDYS  in  Strype  Ann. 
Ref>  (1735)  I-  339  Every  Bishop  by  the  Subscription  of  his 
hand,  promiseth,  that  he  shall  not.. Alienate  any  of  his 
Manors.  1592  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI  (1814)  III.  586/1  Con 
cerning  subscriptioun  of  the  signatures  of  the  new  infeft- 
mentis  of  temporalities.  1689  Col,  Rec.  Pennsylr.  I.  268 
Vpon  his  subscription  [he]  was  admitted  to  take  his  place  in 
yeCouncill.  1761  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  (1806)  IV.  127  The  people 
..flocked  to  the  subscription  of  this  covenant.  1765-8 
ERSKISE  Inst,  Law  Scot,  in.  ii.  §  8  A  subscription  by  a 
cross  or  mark.  1825  SCOTT  Betrothed  xvii,  The  subscription 
of  the  contract  of  marriage  had . .  been  just  concluded.  1885 
Law  Rep,  i.j  Q.  B.  Div.  715  The  making  and  subscription 
of  an  oath  in  the  House  of  Commons.  1912  Signatures 
Jnil.  Bk,  Roy,  Sec.  Pref.,  The  subscription  of  these  signa 
tures. 

5.  A  declaration  of  one's  assent  to  articles  of 
religion,  or  some  formal  declaration  of  principles, 
etc.  by  signing  one's  name;  spec,  in  the  Church  of 
England,  assent  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

1588  Marprel.  Epist.  (Arb.)  3  Any  other  of  the  holy  league 
of  subscription,  a  1620  J.  DYKE  Right  Receiving  (1640) 
8  Now  that  we  have  once  said  we  are  the  Lords,  and  have 
subscribed  to  it,  let  us.. have  a  care  to  say,  we  will  be  the 
Lords,  and  to  stand  to  and  make  good  our  subscription. 
1654  BRAMHAU.  Just  I'ind.  vi.  (1661)  155  We  do  indeed 
require  subscription  to  our  Articles.  1655  FULLER  C/t.  Hist. 
ix.  72  The  persecuted  Church  of  English  in  Frankford.. 
demanded  subscription  to  their  discipline  of  every  man. 
1721  [A.  A.  SYKKS]  (title)  The  case  of  subscription  to  the 
39  Articles  considered.  1782  PRIESTLEY  Corrupt.  Chr.  I. 
I.  141  Application  made  to  parliament,  .for  relief  in  the 
business  of  subscription.  1868  M.  PATTISON  Acadent.  Org, 
\.  23  The  Cambridge  Act. .abolished  all  subscription  for 
degrees,  a  1890  LIDDOM  Pnsey  (1893)  I.  148  A  check  upon 
insurrectionary  thought,  such  as  is  exerted  by  subscriptions 
to  Confessions  of  Faith. 

t  6.  Assent,  approval.    Also,  an  instance  of  this. 

1580  G.  HARVEY  Let.  to  Spenser  in  S.'s  Wks.  (1912)  630/1 
You  shal  neuer  haue  my  subscription  or  consent. .to  make 
your  Carpenter  our  Carpenter.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage 
(1614)  827  For  the  excellencie  of  the  Tobacco  there  found, 
he  should  happily  haue  the  smokie  subscriptions  of  many 
Humorists.  1620  VENNER  Via  Recta.  (1650)  68  To  their 
opinion.  .1  see  no  reason  why  I  should  yeeld  my  subscrip 
tion,  c  1650  BRADFORD  Plymouth  Plant.  (1856)  5  The  more 
y8  light  of  ys  gospell  grew,  y»  more  y"?  urged  their  sub 
scriptions  to  these  corruptions. 

t  b.  Submission,  allegiance.  Obs.  rare. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  in.  ii.  18,  I  neuer  gaue  you  Klngdome, 
call'd  you  Children  ;  You  owe  me  no  subscription. 

7.  The  action  or  an  act  of  subscribing  money 
to  a  fund  or  for  stock  ;  the  raising  of  a  sum  of 
money  for  a  certain  object  by  collecting  contribu 
tions  from  a  number  of  people ;  f  a  scheme  for 
raising  money  in  this  way.     Also,  an  undertaking 
or  agreement  to  subscribe  so  much. 

1647  MAY  Hist.  Part.  n.  vi.  122  The  Treasurers  appointed 
to  receive  the  Moneys  come  in  upon  the  Subscriptions  for 
Ireland.  ci66$  MRS.  HUTCHINSON  Mem.  Col.  Hutchinson 
(1885)  II.  22  They  hired  him  with  a  subscription  of  losses, 
for  which  they  gave  him  public  credit  double  to  what  he 
really  had  lost.  0:1693  POLLEXFEN  Disc.  Trade  (1697)  105 
Without  New  Subscriptions  there  can  be  no  way  of  coming 
into  this  Trade  under  this  Charter,  but  by  Buying  Shares  of 
the  present  Adventures,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  9  Aug.  1682, 
The  Academy  which  Monsieur  Faubert  did  hope  to  procure 
to  be  built  by  subscription  of  worthy  gentlemen  and  noble 
men.  1740  GIBBER  Apol.  (1756)  I.  142  Many  people  of 
quality  came  into  a  voluntary  subscription  of  twenty.. 
guineas  a-piece,  for  erecting  a  theatre.  1747  SHERLOCK  in 
iot&  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Count.  App.  i.  299,  I  hear  nothing 
from  London  of  any  moment,  except  the  great  Subscription 
for  raising  money  next  year.  1748  Winter  Even.  Conv.  Club 
of  yews,  etc.  in  N.  $  Q.  Ser.  v.  V.  413/1  By  stock-jobbers 
he  means  dose  dat  be  not  able  to  comply  vit  dare  subscrip 
tions.  1762  T.  MORTIMER  Ev.  Man  own  Broker  (ed.  5)  21 
They  will  scarce  better  themselves  by  any  new  subscrip- 
tion._  1771  SMOLLETT  Humphry  Cl.  (1815)  193  There  is  a 
public  ball  _by  subscription  every  night.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt. 
Midi,  xxvii,  A  certain  hackney,  which  he.. and  another 
honest  shopkeeper,  combined  to  maintain  byjoint  subscrip 
tion.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  v.  i,  There  has  been  erected, 
apparently  by  subscription,  a  kind  of  Wooden  Tent.  1889 
W.  C.  ANDERSON  Diet.  Law  986  (Cent.  Diet.),  Where  an 
advance  has  been  made.,  by  others  in  consequence  of  a  sub 
scription,  before  notice  given  of  a  withdrawal,  the  subscrip-  I 
tion  becomes  obligatory.  1912  World  7  May  698/2,  100,000  • 
cumulative  7  per  cent,  preference  shares  will  be  offered  for  ' 
subscription. 

8.  A  contribution  of  money  for  a  specified  object ; 
spec,  the  fixed   sum    promised  or  required    as  a 
periodical  contribution  by  a  member  of  a  society, 
etc.  to  its  funds,  or  for  the  purchase  of  a  periodical    j 
publication,  or  in  payment  for  a  book  published 

*  by  subscription'  (see  9), 

Subscription  and  donation  (to  a  charitable  fund,  a  society, 
or  the  like)  are  usually  contrasted,  the  former beinga  recur 
rent,  the  latter  a  single,  contribution. 

1679  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  367  Had  not 
some  of  pur  benefactours  been  very  slow  in  paying  their 
subscriptions.  1710  J.  CHAMBBRLAYNE  M,  Brit.  Notitia  \\. 


SUBSCRIPTION. 

624  The  Dean  and  Chapter  have  been  no  less  bountiful,  and 
the  Clergy  of  the  City  are  not  backward  in  their  Subscrip. 
lions.  1729  T.  COOKE  Talcs,  etc.  120  A  Genius  form'd  like 
mine  will  soar  at  all,  And  boldly  follow  where  Subscriptions 
call,  a  1763  W.  KING  Pol.  t,  Lit.  Anecd.  (1819)  183  Being 
applied  to.. for  a  charitable  subscription.  1804  Kled  Jrnl 
XII.  M  That  John  Drew. .and  Tilden  Sampson. .be  re 
quested  to  receive  subscriptions  for  the  use  of  the  institution 
1854  Poultry  Chron.  II.  126  Subscriptions  and  donations 
to  l>e  paid  to  the  secretary.  1886  C.  E.  PASCOE  Land  of 
Fo-day  xxxm.  (ed.  3)  300  The  subscription  to  Almack's  was 
ten  guineas.  1912  Nature  26  Dec.  468/1  The  temporary 
address  of  the  society  is  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
Cromwell  Road,  S.W.  Ihere  is  no  subscription. 

b.  A  sum  of  money  subscribed  by  several 
parties  ;  a  fund  :  formerly  spec,  in  Stock  Exchange 
language.  Now  U.S.  in  phr.  to  make  or  take  up 

\   a  subscription,  to  make  a  collection. 

1730  CHENY  List  Horse-Matches  145  On  the  23d  Day  of 

j  June  the  120  Guineas  Subscription  Money  (and  which  Sub 
scription  is  now  expir'd)  were  run  for  at  Richmond  by  fiveYear 
olds.  1756  J.  Cox  Narr.  Thief-takers  15  A  gentleman  in  the 
Commission  of  the  Peace  in  that  Neighbourhood,  and  the 
Treasurer  of  that  Subscription,  foot-note,  A  Reward  of  20!. 
for  the  taking  of  Thieves  injl'ottenham  Division.  1762  T. 


Change  Alley  phrase  for  the  last  loan  or  subscription.  1855 
Poultry  Chron.  II.  530  A  subscription  is  opened  to  present 
1  Mr.  T.  B.  Wright,  of  Birmingham,  with  [etc.].  1856  J. 
RICHARDSON  Recoil.  1.  iii.  53  The  parochial  authorities .  .set 
on  foot  a  subscription  for  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  plate. 
1865  H.  PHILLIP!  Amer.  Paper  Curr.  II.  168  To  relieve 
the  army  a  subscription  was  taken  up  by  the  ladies  of  Phila 
delphia.  ^  1897  Daily  News  22  Apr.  6/3  [American  sailor 
loq.J  Let's  make  a  subscription. 

t  c.  spec.  A  share  in  a  commercial  undertaking 
i   or  a  loan.  Also  collect,  sing.   Obs. 

1727  SWIFT  Circumcis.  E.  Curll  Wks.  1735  III.  i.  166  Sir 
Gideon  Lopez  tempted  him  with  forty  pound  subscription  in 
Rain's  bubble.  1728  CHAMBERS  CycL,  Subscription,  in  the 
English  Commerce,  is  used  for  the  Share  or  Interest,  par. 
'  licular  Persons  take  in  a  public  Stock,  or  a  Trading  Com 
pany,  by  writing  their  Names,  and  the  Shares  they  require, 
in  the  Register  thereof,  a  1744  POPE  Imit.  Horace  I.  vii. 
65  South-sea  Subscriptions  take  who  please.  1762  T.  MORTI- 
WKR  Ev.  Man  own  Broker  (ed.  5)  106, 1  would  farther  recom 
mend  to  you,  by  no  means  to  lend  your  subscription,  at  the 
time  of  the  coming  out  of  the  receipts  :.  .for  they  [the  Bears] 
borrow  your  Scrip  to  make  good  their  illegal,  .bargains. 

9.  Book-trade,  a.  A  method  of  bringing  out  a 
book,  by  winch  the  publisher  or  author  undertakes 
to  supply  copies  of  the  book  at  a  certain  rate  to 
those  who  agree  to  take  copies  before  publication. 
Freq.  in  phr.  by  subscription. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Subscription  for  a  Book,  is 
when  the  Undertakers  propose  Advantages  to  those  that  take 
a  certain  Number  of  Copies  at  a  set  Price  {Bailey  1730  adds: 
and  lay  down  Part  of  the  Money,  before  the  Impression  is 
finish 'dj.  1715  (Advt.)  Proposals  for  Printing  by  Subscrip 
tion  a  new  Edition  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  by  Thomas 
Hearne.  1728  CHAMBERS  CycL  s.  v.,  Walton's  Polyglot  Bible, 
which  is  the  first  Book  ever  printed  by  Way  of  Subscription. 
1771  SMOLLETT  Humphry  Cl.  (1815)  151  The  Scotchman  gives 
lectures  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  English  language,  which 
he  is  now  publishing  by  subscription.  1791  BOSWELL  Johnson 
(1831)  I.  222  In  1766  she  published,  by  subscription,  a 
quarto  volume  of  miscellanies.  1807  DE  LOLME  Const.  Eng. 
Advert,  p.  ii,  In  defect  of  encouragement  from  great  men  (and 
even  from  booksellers),  I  had  recourse  to  a  subscription.  1873 
CURWEN  Hist.  Booksellers  25  He  waited  four  years  before 
he  ventured  to  publish,  and  then  only  by  the  safe  method 
of  subscription.  1890  SPRIGGE  Meth.  Publ.  81  The  system 
of  publishing  suggested  by  that  firm.. was  that  of  'sub 
scription  '. 

b.  (a)  The  taking  up  of  a  book  by  the  trade ; 
(b)  The  offering  of  a  book  to  the  trade. 

1895  Bookselling  June  163  Where  the  trade  subscription 
may  be.. expected  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  first  edition. 
1912  SHAYLOR  Fascin.  Bks.  145  Each  new  book  when 
ready  for  publishing  is  brought  to  these  establishments  for 
1  subscription  ' — that  is,  to  ascertain  how  many  copies  will 
be  bought. 

C.  U.S.  The  house-to-house  sale  of  books  by 
canvassers.  Freq.  attrib. 

1880  Publisher's  Weekly  (U.S.)  24  Apr.  425  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  grumbling  in  the  retail  trade . .  that  so 
many  good  books  have  been  taken  out  of  its  hands  and  put 
into  those  of  subscription  'agents  '.  Many  writers,  such  as 
Mark  Twain,  confine  themselves,  in  fact,  to  subscription 
publishing.  Ibid.  22  May  516  The  important  trade  question 
of  the  ownership  of  subscription  orders.  1897  G.  H.  P.  & 
J.  B.  PfursAM]  Attth.  ff  Pull.  (ed.  7)  51  Books  sold  by  sub 
scription  (that  is,  through  canvassers). 

10.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense  8)  subscription- 
money,  -purse,  -share  ;  subscription-hunting  ppl. 
adj. ;  subscription  book,  (a)  a  book  containing 
the  names  of  subscribers  to  any  object  (with  the 
amounts  of  their  subscriptions)  ;  (b)  f/.S.  Book- 
trade,  a  book  sold  from  house  to  house  by  can 
vassers  ;  subscription  list,  a  list  of  subscribers' 
names  (with  the  amounts  of  their  subscriptions) ; 
so  t  subscription-paper,  f  -roll ;  subscription 
price,  (a)  the  price  at  which  a  book  is  offered  before 
publication  to  those  who  promise  to  take  copies,being 
usually  lower  than  the  price  at  which  any  unsub 
scribed  copies  will  be  sold  on  or  after  publication ; 
(*)  the  price  at  which  a  periodical  publication  is 
supplied  to  those  who  promise  to  take  so  many 
numbers ;  f  subscription  receipt  (cf.  SCRIP  J*.4), 


SUBSCRIPTION. 

a  receipt  for  a  share  or  shares  taken  up  in  a  loan 
or  commercial  undertaking  ;  subscription  room, 
a  room  (e.  g.  belonging  to  a  club,  an  exchange) 
which  is  open  to  subscribers  only  ;  t  subscription- 
society,  a  union  of  workmen  to  which  each  con 
tributes  a  subscription.  (See  also  9  c.) 

iyxt  AMHKRST  Terrsc Fil.  No.  12  (1726)  I.  65  'Subscription* 
books  (by  them  call'd  matriculation-books)  were  open'd,  and 
most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  subscribed  their  sons  and 
their  wards  into  them.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humphry  Cl.  (1815) 
64,  I  consulted  the  subscription-book;  and, perceiving  the 
names  of  several  old  friends,  began  to  consider  the  group 
with  more  attention.  1784  New  BathGuide  65  Each  Master 
has  a  ball  in  the  winter  and  spring  seasons,  and  subscription- 
books  are  also  laid  down  at  the  Rooms,  that  all  the  com 
pany  may  have  an  opportunity  of  shewing  those  gentlemen 
marks  of  their  respect.  1819  EGAN  Walks  through  Bath  97 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  disposed  to  become  members,  are 
requested  to  have  their  names  entered  in  the  society's  sub 
scription-book.  1880  Publishers  Weekly  (U.S.)  24  Apr.  425 
(heading)  The  trade  and  subscription  books.  1897  Boston 
(Mass.)  yr«/.i6  Jan.  7/8  The  Trustees  of  the  Fenway  Garden 
(Boston,  Mass.]. .have  decided  to  keep  the  subscription- 
books  open  for  the  present.  1898  SHAW  Perf,  IVasfnerite 
134  Energetic  *subscription-huntmg  ladies.  1843-56  BOUVIKK 
La-M  Diet.  (ed.  6)  II.  555/1  *  Subscription  list,  the  names  of 
persons  who  have  agreed  to  take  a  newspaper,  magazine  or 
other  publication,  placed  upon  paper,  is  a  subscription  list. 
1880  Publisher's  Weekly  (U.S.)  22  May  516  That  he  be  en- 
joined  and  restrained,  .from  interfering  with  the  subscrip 
tion-lists  of  said  publications,  and  from  attempting  to  dis 
charge  any  subscriber  from  his  subscription  thereto.  1887 
Spectator  6  Aug.  1057/2  His  name  figured  little  in  sub 
scription-lists,  rt  1674 CLARENDON///^.  Keb.  ix.  §  27 (an.  1645) 
The  Letter  Money  and  ""Subscription  Money  being  almost 
exhausted.  1715  MS.  in  Urry  Chaucer s  tt'ks.  (B.  Mus.), 
Books  to  be  Delivered  to  the  Subscribers  Complc  in  Quires 
on  paym*  of  their  Subscription  Money.  1730  [see  sense  8b], 
1774  FOOTB  Cozeners  I.  Wks.  1799  II.  146  My  expences  in 
..subscription-money  to  most  of  the  clubs  and  coteries. 
1780  New  Bath  Guide  26  The  subscription  to  the  dress-balls 
is  one  guinea  to  each  room  for  the  season,  or  as  long  as  the 
subscription-money  lasts.  1779  Mirror  No,  2  r  4  The  '•sub 
scription-paper  hung  up  fronting  the  door.  1886  Perf.  Bk. 

early  application  is  needed  to  secure  a  copy.  1891  Academy 
21  Feb.  185/2  The  new  publication,  .will  be  published 
monthly  at  a  subscription  price  of  eight  rupees  per  annum, 
including  postage.  1811  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVIII.  221 
The  *subscription-purse  of  a  hunting  club.  1763'!',  MORTI 
MER  Ev.  Man  own  Broker  (ed.  5)  17^2  The  *subscription 
receipts  thus  paid  in  full,  are  called  in  the  Alley,  Heavy. 
Horse.  1780 —  Elem,  Comm.  396  If  the  second  or  third 
purchasers  in  the  course  of  circulation  at  market,  are  holders 
of  the  subscription  receipts  at  the  time  of  a  payment,  a  1676 
HALE  Life  P.  Atticus  (1677)  142  They  thought. .that  his 
Name  should  be  the  first  in  the  *Subscription-Roll.  1812 
COLERIDGE  Friend  (1818)  III.  171  The  innocent  amusement 
..deserving  of  all  praise  as  a  preventive  substitute  for  the 
stall,  the  kennel,  and  the  *subscription-room.  1914  Daily 
Tel.  3  Aug.  5/1  The  subscript  ion-room  of  the  Corn  Exchange 
will,  .be  open  for  the  convenience  of  members.  1856  Ann. 
Reg.,  Chron*  52/2  The  expenses  of  erecting  the  theatre 
are  said  to  have  amounted  to  150,000 /. ;  of  which..  50,000 /. 
[was]  raised  by  *subsci  iption-shares  of  500  /.  each.  1769 
Ibid.  i34[Spitaifields]  handkerchief-weavers.. entered  intoa 
subscription  of  six. pence  on  every  loom,  to  support  their 
cause  against  the  masters,  one  of  whom . .  insisted . .  that  his 
men  should  not  belong  to  the  *subscription-society. 

b.  in  adj.  use  with  the  sense  'supported  by  sub 
scription,  maintained  or  provided  by,  open  to, 
subscribers  ',  as  subscription  ball,  charity  • school \ 
club,  concert,  cricket-match,  dance,  house  ^  library  t 
masquerade,  music,  night  ^  school. 

1704  tr.  Motiere's  (title)  Monsieur  de  Pourceaugnac... 
Acted  at  the  Subscription  Musick  at  the  Theatre  Royal. 
1708  New  View  Lona.  II.  762  A  Subscription  School  for  50 
Girls.  1749  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  (1846)  II.  268  A  subscription 
masquerade.  1753  Scott  Mag.  XV.  36/2  Sums  laid  out  in., 
subscription. con  erts.  1779  C'TESS  UPPER  OSSORY  in  Jesse 
Selwyti  fy  Contemp.  (184^)  IV,  176  A  subscription  ball  is  on 
foot,  one  hundred  subscribers  at  twelve  guineas  each.  1808 
SCOTT  in  Lockhart  (1837)  I.  37  A  respectable  subscription 
library.  1819  EGAN  Walks  through  Bath  35  The  Sub 
scription-House,  .at  York-Buildings.  Ibid.  162  The  Cres 
cent-  Fields,.. with  the  addition  of  some  charming  subscrip 
tion  grounds.  8*6  J.  COOK  Fox-hunting  149  A  manager 
of  a  subscription  pack.  1851  H.  COLERIDGE  Ess.  I.  305  Suck 
ling  of  infants  will  be  exploded,  as  unproductive  labour. 
Pap  will  be  made  by  contract  m  subscription  soup-kettles. 
1859  Miss  MULOCK  Life  fora  Life  xi,  Charteris  is  opera- 
mad...  Every  subscript  ion- night,  there  he  is,  wedged  in  the 
crowd.  1886  C.  E.  PASCOE  Lond.  of  To-day  vi,  Subscrip 
tion  dances,  under  the  patronage  of  a  long  list  of  names. 

Hence  (nonce-words)  Subscri  ptionist,  one  who 
begs  for  subscriptions;  Snbscri'ptionless  a., 
without  subscriptions. 

1853  N.  HAWTHORNE  Engl.  Note.bks.  (1870)  I.  59  I  wish 
. .  I  had  given  the  poor  family  ten  shillings,  and  denied  it  to 
a  begging  subscriptionist,  who  has  just  fleeced  me  to  that 
amount.  1897  Westm.  Caz.  9  Mar.  2/2  By  depriving  the 
school,  already  subscript!  on  less,  of  this  aid  grant. 

Subscriptive  (s£bskri-ptiv),  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
subscript-^  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  subscribtre  to  SCB- 

SCBIBE  +  -IVE.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  '  subscription  *  of  a  letter. 
1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  VII.  107,  I  have  endeavoured 

to  imitate  the  subscriptive  part  [of  the  letter]. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  subscribing  of  money. 

1897  liffstm.  Go*.  10  Mar.  a/a  Is  it  to  be  the  population 
of  a  parish  ?  or  its  subscriptive  capacity? 

tSubscrrve,*'.  Sc.  Obs.  [ad.  OF.  soubscriv-^ 
pr.  stem  of  soubscrire,  raod.F.  souscrire  (see  SUB 
SCRIBE).  Cf.  describe,  inter ivet$crivc^  ^SUBSCRIBE. 
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a.  trans. 

c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  cm.  vi,  As  Flores  sayth  and  doeth 
it  so  subscrive.  1476  Exch.  Rolls  Scot.  VIII.  344  note, 
Writtin  and  subscrivit  at  Edinburgh.  1535  STEWART  Cron. 
Scot.  II,  440  Peax  tha  maid,  and  band  With  letteris  braid 
subscriuit  with  thair  hand,  a  1578  LINDESAV  (Pitscottie) 
Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  286  He..tuike  the  pen  in  his  hand 
and  subscrywit  the  electioun.  1585  Sc.  Acts  fas.  17I  (1814) 
III.  377  Euerie  writtair  subscriue  his  name  on  be  bak  of 
signato1"  or  lettre  as  allowit  be  him.  a  1649  DKIMM.  OF 
HAWTH.  Posth.  Poems  (S.T.S.)  II.  219  That  our  Confession 
is  indeed  Not  the  Apostolick  Creed,  Which  of  Negations  we 
contrive,  Which  Turk  and  Jew  may  both  subscrive.  1689 
Sc.  Acts  (1875)  XII.  48/2  To  report  what  should  be  over- 
tured  be  the  Duke  in  wryting  subscryved  be  the  Duke. 
1726  in  Nairne  Peerage  Evid.  (1874)  35,  I  have  already 
granted  and  subscrived  bonds  of  provisione  to  and  in  favours 
of  my  own  children. 

b.  intr. 

1490  Munint.  tit  Melros  (Bannatyne  Club)  600  To  thir  my 
present  lettres  obl[i]gaitour  I  have  alfixit  my  seill  &  sub. 
scryffyt  with  my  awin  hand.  1567  Satt'r.  Poems  Reform, 
in.  129  O  ;e  that  to  our  Kirk  hes  done  subscriue.  1596  in 
T.  Morris  Provosts  of  Metkvcn  (1875)  88  With  our  h;:ndis 
on  the  pen  led  be  the  notaris  vnderwrittin. .,  becaus  we  can 
nocht  subscriue.  1640-1  Kirkcudhr.  War-Comtn.  ATirt,  Bk. 
(1855)^61  As  for  these  that  hes  naither  subscryvit  nor  will 
cum  in,  but  stands  owt,  they  are  to  be  fyned.  1717  in 
Nairne  Peerage  l-'.vid.  (1874)  146  In  the  hands  of  me  nottar 
publick  subscriveing  after  the  form.. of  the  said  heritable 
bond  of  provisione. 

c.  pass.  To  be  engaged  in  a  compact. 

1583  Leg.  /?/.  St.  Androis  536  Contempneris  of  our  autho- 
ritie,  Subscryvit  aganist  our  Maiestie. 

Hence  Subscri'ved  ///.  a.,  Subscribing  vhl. 
sb.,pp!.a.\  Subscriber,  =  SUBSCRIBER. 

1562  .tfaitf.  Club  Misc.  (1843)  III.  291  Bye  ye  quhilk 
testimonial!  ye  said  Mr  Thomas  allcgis  hym  injurit  be  ye 
subscriuaris  yarof.  1564  In  Scoff.  Antitj.  (1901)  Oct.  Si  The 
ge\v ing  and  subscryving  of  the  said  infeftment.  [1621,1638: 
implied  in  Non-subscrii<er^  see  NON-SUBSCRIBER  i].  1651 
Ctildwt'li  Papers  (Maitland  Club)  I.  119  Item  ikburMt  be 
the  tenents. .con forme  to  the  collectors  subscryvit  compt. 
1681  Sc.  Acts  Chas.  If  (1820)  VIII.  243  None  but  subscryv 
ing  witnesses  shall  be  probative  in  Executions  of  Messingers. 
1696  Ibid.,  Will.  (1823)  X.  63  The  Subscriveing  of  Bonds. 

tSirbsecaiit.  Math.  Obs. rare,  [f.  SUB- i  + 
SECANT  B  2  b.]  That  part  of  the  axis  of  abscissas 
of  a  curve  which  is  intercepted  between  a  secant 
and  the  ordinate. 

1816  ir.  Lacroix*  Diff.  #  Int.  Calc.  655  Its  subtangent  P  T 
must  consequently  be  less  than  one  of  the  subsecants. 

Subsecive  (so-bs/siv),  a.  Now  Obs.  or  rare. 
Also  7  subcisive,  subcesive,  subsicive.  [ad. 
L.  subsecTvziS)  less  correct  f.  stibsidvus,  also  (by 
transposition)  -cesivus,  -astvus  (cf.  SUCCISIVE)  cut 
off  and  left  remaining,  f.  sub-  SUB-  25  +secdre  to 
cut  (cf.  SECTION).]  Remaining  over,  spare:  chiefly 
in  subsecive  hours. 

1613  JACKSON  Creed  \.  To  Rdr.  €3,  The  principal  subiect 
of  my  subcisiuc  or  vacant  houres.  a  1640  W.  FF.NNER  Wilful 
fmfien.  Ep,  Ded.,  I  had  thought  to  have  sent  it  to  my  Lord 
of  Warwicke  for  his  subcisive  bowers.  1652  NEDHAM  Do< 
minium  Man's  in  Selden's  Mare  Clausum  (1663)  128  The 
subcesive  or  remanent  part  onely  is  left  out  unassigned. 
1833  SOUTHEV  Let.  to  J.  W.  Warter  20  June,  Next  year  it 
will  become  my  chief  object  in  those  subsecive  hours,  for 
which  I  can  find  no  English  word. 

t  Subse'ct,  -v.  Obs.     [f.  SUB-  9  +  L.  sect-,  pa. 

ppl.  stem  of  secure  to  cut.]    trans.  To  subdivide. 

1654  VILVAIN  Enckir.  Epigr,  in.  xcv.  70  The  7  Parts  or 

Portions  of  the  Earth,  as  som  lat  Authors  now  State  or 
subsect  them.  1654  GATAKER  Disc.  Apol.  93  You  of  the 
Calvinistical  Sect,  a  Sect  dissected,  subjected,  and  resected. 

Sn-bsection.  [f.  SUB-  7  +  SECTION.]  A  divi 
sion  of  a  section. 

ifiaz  BURTON  (.title)  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,,  .in 
Three  Maine  Partitions,  with  their  seuerall  Sections,  Mem- 
bers,  and  Svbsections.  Ibid.  \.  i.  n.  ix,  In  the  precedent 
Subsections,  I  haue  anatomised  those  inferiour  Faculties  of 
the  Soule.  1841  DE  QUINCEV  Style  Wks.  1859  XI.  228 
Others  who  bring  anoccasional  acuteness .  .to  this  or  that  sub 
section  of  their  duty.  1863  C.  C.  BLAKE  in  jml.  Anthropol. 
Spc.  (1865)  III.  i.  5  A  valuable.. paper  was  read  in  subsec 
tion  D  [of  the  British  Association],  by  Dr.  Embleton.  1879 
Encycl.  Brit.  X.  242/1  The  behaviour  of  the  lava  as  it  issues 
and  flows  down  the  volcanic  cones  will  be  described  in  the 
next  sub-section.  1885  Act  48-5-40  Viet.  c.  70  §  8  Sub 
section  one  of  section  fifteen  of  the  Sea  Fisheries  Act,  1883. 
b.  Nat.  Hist.  A  subordinate  division  of  a  sec 
tion  or  group. 

i8a6  KIRBV  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  414  In  this  subsection  the 

Diptera^  Libellnlina   and  Afantidx  will  find  their  place. 

1826  [see  SUBORDER  i].     1840  Cuvier's  Anint.  Kitigd.  415 

Latreille  divides  this  section  [sc.  Trigona]  into  sub-sections. 

o.  Milit.  (See  qnot.) 

XQIO  Encycl.t  Brit.  (ed.  11)  II.  600/1  Each  section  [of  a 
battery],  .consists  of  two  sub-sections,  each  comprising  one 
gun  and  its  wagons,  men  and  horses. 

Hence  Su-bsectioned,  divided  into  subsections. 

1820  KEATS  Caf>  <$•  Bells  xi,  With  special  strictures  on  the 
horrid  crime,  (Section'd  and  subsection'd  with  learning 
sage). 

t  Subsecute,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  subsecut-, 
pa.  ppl.  stem  of/«AMywf(tee  SUBSEQUENT).]  trans. 
To  follow  up,  pursue. 

a  1548  HALL  Ckron.,  Rich,  ///,  46  b,  Yf  by  any  possibilitie 
he  could  be  subsecuted  and  overtaken.  1560  STOCKER  tr. 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  xix.  70/2  Aristone.  .subsecuted  and  chased 
him  through  the  countrey  of  Basalcie. 

t  Subse  cutive,  a.  Obs.  rarer0,  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -IVE  ;  cf.  F,  subsjcutif.]  Subsequent. 


SUBSEQUENT. 

x6n  COTGR.J  Subsetutif,  subsecutiue. 

II  Subsella  (sSbse-la).  [mod.L.,  f.  sub-  SUB-  3 
+  sella  a  seat,  after  next.]  ^  SUBSELLIUM  2. 

1849  F.cclcsiol.  IX.  156  Seats  placed  stall- wise,  with  desks 
before  them  and  subsellae  beneath.  1861  NEALK  Notes 
Dalmatia  1 1 7  On  each  side  of  the  Choir  are  sixteen  stalls, 
.  .with  subsellae. 

II  Subsellium  (s£bse-lu>m).    Pi.   subse-llia 

(-se-lia).     [L.,  f.  sub-  SUB-  3  +  sella  seat.] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq.  A  seat  in  an  amphitheatre. 
(11701   MAUNDKKLL  Jonrn.  Jems.  (1721)  16  Vaults  which 

run  under  the  Sub>ellia  all  round  the  Theatre. 

2.  Church  Archil.    =  MISKRICOHP  2  c. 

1806  J.  DALLAVVAY  Kngl.  Archil .  n3  The  application  of 
the  ancient  carved  substillm  to  the  prc.it:  nt  reading-desks  is 
a  new  idea.  1886  WILLIS  &  CLARK  Cambridge  1.  47  Thy 
stalls  and  subseltia.. belong  in  style  to  the  period  of  their 
construction, 

Strb semitone.  J///J.  [ad.  med.L.  sttbscmito- 
ninm  :  see  SMI-  13.]  The  leading  note  of  a  scale. 

c  1800  I!usiiY  /'/i1/.  Mus.tSub-Setmtonet  the  name  by  which 
theorists  distinguish  th-i  sharp  seventh,  or  sensible,  of  any 
key.  1876  STAIM K  ^  \\\\  KEIT  Diet.  Mus.  Terms. 

Subse'HSlble,  a.  [SiB-  i  a.]  Kelow  or 
deeper  than  tlie  range  of  the  senses. 

1863  TYNDAI.L  //cat  ii.  3^  We  can  only  reach  the  roots  of 
natural  phenomena  by  laying  duwn,  intelli.-Ltu.ally,  a  sub- 
sensible  soil  out  of  which  such  phenomena  >prin^.  1871  - — 
fragm.  Sci.  (1879)  II.  xv.  387  That  sub^ensible  world  into 
which  all  natural  phenomena  strike  their  roots. 

So  Subse  'usual,  -se'nsuous  adjs. 

1886  Honiilct.  Rfr.  July  73  The  dark,  'bubsensual  flow  of 
a  soul  abandoned  to  vice.  1892  AGNES  M.  CLKKKI;  >*!///.  Stud. 
II oiucr  viii.  212  In  some  unexplained  suhsensual  way. 
a  1834  COLKRIDGE  Xvtcs  ff  Lcct.  (1849)  I.  164  Nationality  in 
each  individual,  <jHoa<i  his  couniry,  i>  etjual  to  the  sen-e  of 
individuality  qu^iid  himself;  but  him.seli  as  *subsensuous, 
and  central.  1898  HOKTON  Connnandin.  Jesus  xvi.  290  In 
that  subsensuous  contact  of  spirit  with  spirit. 

Subsequence  vsy-b>/k\vcn-  .  [f.  SrBsj-;yri-;vr : 
see  -ENCKJ 

1.  That  which  is  subsequent ;  a  subsequent  event ; 
the  sequel. 

?«i5oo  Chester  PI.  i.  187  Yow  shall  well  wyt  the  Sub 
sequence,  this  Daunce  will  turne  to  tetne  and  traye.  1592 
WI:ST  ist  Pt.  Symbol.  §  52  Let  us  enter  into  consideration 
of  the  subsequence  or  sequele  thereof.  1610  H  KALKV  Si. 
Aug.  Citic  (/Win.  xxx.  150  Without  any  more  stirre  or  other 
subsequence  of  war.  Ibid.  v.  ix.  209  What  auailes  the  sub 
sequence  ?  16^7  HEYWOOD  Dcs^'r.  ^>f~-c'a/^n  of  .Vtvw  34  A-. 
they  comply  in  the  premisses, .  .they  differ  not  all  in  the 
subsequence.  1827  (•.  S.  FABER  Sacr.  Cal.  Propfacy  (i£44> 
III.  331  The  predicted  millennium  with  its  concomitants 
and  subsequences. 

2.  The  condition  or  fact  of  being  subsequent. 
1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  i.  iv.  §  i.  14  With  such  an  order 

of  precedence  and  subsequence  as  their  natures  will  bear. 
1701  GKKVV  C^sinol.  Sacra,  n.  iii.  43  By  which  Faculty 
[sc.  reminiscence],  we  are  also  able,  to  take  notice  of  the 
Order  of  Precedence  and  Subsequence,  in  which  they  arc 
past.  1846  TKI:NCH  Mirac.  No.  5  (1862)  159  The  Scripture 
teaches  the  absolute  .subordination  of  evil  to  good,  and  it^ 
subsequence  of  order.  1854  THACKERAY  Nevjcomcs  xxviii, 
An  affair  which  appeared  m  due  subsequence  in  the  news 
papers.  1884  BROWNING  Ferishtah^  Bean-Strife  70  Joy, 
sorrow, — by  precedence,  subsequence— Kither  on  each,  make 
fusion. 

t  Su'bsequeiicy.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SUBSEQUENT  : 
see  -ENCV.]  The  fact  or  condition  of  following. 

*7°5  GKEKNHILL  Embalming  336  The  Heliotrope's  subse- 
quency  to  the  Course  of  the  Sun. 

Subsequent  (sirbsiTcwfittt),  a.  and  sb.     [a.  K. 
subsequent  (i4th  c.  in  Littre),  or  ad.  L.  subsequenst 
-entem,  pr.  pple.   of  su&sequi,  f.  sttb-  SUB-  III  + 
sequj  to  follow.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Following  in  order  or  succession  ;  coming  or 
placed  after,  esp.  immediately  after. 

a  1460  J.  MKTHAM  Wks.  (E.E.T  ?  )  157/1.  I  rede  in  elde 
volummys  this  niatere  subsequent.  1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabcl- 
houer's  Bk.  Pkysicke  346/1  Then  appl>  c  theron  the  whytes  of 
Egges..and  then  applye  theron  this  subsequente  playster. 
1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  fy  Cr.  \.  iii.  344  Such  Indexes,  although 
small  prickes  To  their  subsequent  Volumes.  1660  BARROW 
£uc/idPref.  (1714)  p.  ij,  The  six  precedent  and  the  two  subse 
quent  [Books],  1745  in  toth  Re$.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 

i.. 

1814 

SCOTT  Wav.  ii,  But  more  of  this  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
1833  J.  RENNIB  A  Iph.  Angl.  21  We  shall  see  in  a  subsequent 
page  the  principle  upon  which  this  is  founded. 

absol.  i»6  NASHE  Saffron- Walden  To  Rdr.  Wks.  1905 
III.  22/31  The  subsequent  or  bindermost  of  the'paire. 

2.  Following  or  succeeding  in  time ;  existing  or 
occurring  after,  esp.  immediately  after,  something 
expressed  or  implied  ;  coming  or  happening  later. 

t  TJu  subsequent  (year,  etc.),  the  (year,  etc.)  subsequent^ 
the  year,  etc.  next  following. 

Condition  subsequent :  see  CONDITION  sb,  a. 

1503-4  Act  19  Hen.  VII,  c.  37  §  6  To  begyn  and  ends  tbeyr 
accompt..in  the  yere  subsequent  for  the  yere  precedent. 
1651  G.  W.  tr.  CouieCs  fnst.  107  As  if  one  gives  any  thing 
with  such  an  intention  that  it  shall  be  the  Donees  when  a 
subsequent  thing  is  performed.  1663  Prrry  Taxes  iv.  28 
The  envy  which  precedent  missions  of  English  [in  Ireland] 
have  against  the  subsequent.  1681  STAIR  Inst.  Law  Scot. 
n.  xxviu  137  No  Son  of  a  subsequent  Branch  could  be 
entered.  1761-71  H.  WALPOLE  yertue's  Anted.  Paint. 
(1786)  V.  129  His  other  plates  I  will  repeat  briefly,  as  I  shall 
those  of  subsequent  engravers.  1800  COLQUHOUN  Comm. 
Thames  xi.  300  It  was  found  needful  to  explain  and  amend 


SUBSEQUENTIAL. 

this  Charter  by  many  others  Subsequent.  1855  MACAULAY 
Hut.  Eng.  xvii.  IV.  56  The  day  from  which  all  his  subse 
quent  years  took  their  colour.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  iii.  23 
My  subsequent  destination  was  Vienna.  1905  R.  BAGOT 
Passport  xx.vvi,  Concetta  delivered  the  letter,  and  another 
subsequent  one. 

b.    Const,  to.     (Also  advb.  —  subsequently  to. 
Cf.  previous,  etc.) 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Rcb.  n.  §  12  The  ill  Consequences 
of  it,  or  the  Actions  which  were  subsequent  to  it.  a  1745 
SWIFT Sffrtic  Renlarkson  Barrier  Treaty  Wks.  1841  I.  430/1 
This  prodigious  article  is  introduced  as  subsequent  to  the 
treaty  of  Munster.  1806  Med.  Jrnl.  XV.  141,  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  death  but  one  shortly  subsequent  to  cow-pox 
inoculation.  1822  HEBER  Wks.  Jer.  Taylor  (1828)  I.  p.  xl, 
Subsequent  to  the  suppression .. he  was. .at  large.  1871 
SMILES  Cliarac.  ii.  (1876)  39  It  was  long  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  both  his  parents.  1911  War  Dcpt.  Provis.  Subsidy 
Scheme  i  Lorries  must  have  been  built  subsequent  to  ist 
January,  191  r. 

C.  Forming  a  sequel  to.   (rare.) 

1779  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Pope  (1868)  408  He  had  planned  a 
work,  which  he  considered  as  subsequent  to  his  '  Essay  on 
Wan '. 

d.  Phys.  Geog.  (See  quots. ) 

(1862  JUKES  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Geol.  Sue.  XVIII.  400  That  the 
Literal  valleys  are  the  first  formed,  .while  the  longitudinal 
valleys  are  of  subsequent  origin,  gradually  produced  by 
atmospheric  action  on  the  softer  and  more  easily  eroded 
beds  that  strike  along  the  chains.]  1895  W.  M.  DAVIS  in 
Gcagr.  Jrnl.  (R.G.S.)  V.  131  The  peculiarity  of  subsequent 
streams  is.. that  they  run  along  the  strike  of  weak  strata; 
while  consequent  streams  run  down  the  dip,  crossing 
harder  and  softer  strata  alike.  1898  I,  C.  RUSSELL  River 
Dc-celopm.  vii.  185  Streams  originate,  the  directions  of  which 
are  regulated  by  the  hardness  and  solubility  of  the  rocks. 
Such  streams  appear  subsequently  to  the  main  topographic 
features  in  their  environment,  and  are  termed  subsequent 
streams, 

e.  Geol.  -  INTRUSIVE  a.  2  6. 

i883  TEALL  Brit.  Petrngr.  449. 

t  B.  sb.  A  peison  or  thing  that  follows  or  comes 
after  another.  Obs. 

1603  FI-OKIO  Mmitaignt  H.  xii.  294  Deeming  all  other 
apprentiships  a>  subsequents  and  ofsuperarogation  in  regard 
of  that  [orig.  csthnant  tout  autrc  apprciithsage  sitiseciili/ 
<l  celuy-la  A-  s>:perniiincrairc\.  1623  lip.  HALL  Serin  Rc- 
cdijicd  Cliapcll  Earle  of  Exceter  Wks.  (16^4)  484  This  con 
ceit  . .  is  quite  dissonant  from  the  context,  both  in  regard  of  the 
precedents,  and  subsequents.  n  1676  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Matt. 
n.  vii.  179  It  hath  a  most  excellent  congruity  with  the  subse 
quents  of  the  Holy  History.  1685  Coron.  Jas.  //  (Hroadside), 
So  Handsome  that  all  other  Ladies,  Her  Subsequents  seem'd 
but  her  Shaddows.  1824  L.  MURRAY  Engl.  Grain,  (ed.  5)  I. 
241  As  the  relative  pronoun,  when  used  interrogatively, 
refers  to  the  subsequent  word  or  phrase  containing  the 
answer  to  the  question,  that  word  or  phrase  may  properly 
be  termed  the  subsequent  to  the  interrogative. 

t  b.  These  subsequents  :  the  persons  or  things 
mentioned  immediately  afterwards.  Obs. 

1612  STURTEVANT  Mctallica  57  These  subsequents  are  most 
necessarie,  as  namely  ;  loyners,  Carpenters,  Smithes,  Uricke- 
layers,  Masons.  1637-50  Row  Hiit.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  15 
These  subsequents ..  to  be  obserued  in  this  Realme  concern 
ing  Doctrine. 

Subsequential  (sz>bsz"kwe-nfal),  a.  [f.  SUB 
SEQUENT  alter  consequential."]  Subsequent. 

1670  W.  P[ENN]  Case  Lid.  Consc.  29  No  Temporary  Sub- 
sequential  Law  whatever,  to  our  Fundamental  Rights,., 
can  invalid  so  essential  a  part  of  the  Government.  1802-12 
BENTHAM  tf<x/w».  Judic.  Evid.  (1827)  II.  582  Whether  in 
their  original  character  of  advocates  or  in  their  subsequentia! 
. .  character  of  judges.  1829  —  Justice  fy  Cod.  Petit.  190  In 
another,  say  a  Subsequential  judicatory,  to  which  . .  the 
inquiry  is.. transferred.  1879  STEVENSON  Across tlu Plains 
(1892)  9  It  seems  to  fit  some  Subsequential,  evening  epoch  of 
the  world. 

Hence  Subseque'ntially  adv.,  subsequently. 

1829  BENTHAM  Justice  ft  Cod.  Petit.  127  Subsequentially 
applied  instruments. 

Subsequently  (so-bs/kwentli),  adv.  [f.  SUB 
SEQUENT  a.  +  -LY  -.]  At  a  subsequent  or  later  time. 
Const,  to. 

1611  COTGR.,  Sui'scctitivemcnt,  subsequently.  1657  CROM 
WELL  Sf.  21  Apr.  (Carlyle),  If  any  shall  be  subsequently 
named,  after  the  Other  House  is  sat.  1685  SOUTH  Sena. 
Prov.  xvi.  33  (1697)  I.  337  They  are  forced  to  comply  subse 
quently,  and  to  strike  in  with  things  as  they  fall  out.  1794 
R.  J.  SULIVAN  View  Nat.  II.  64  From  the  same  cause,  the 
natural  character  of  nations  may  arise,  however  subse 
quently  moulded.  1845  DARWIN  Voy.  Nat.  viii.  174  In  North 
America,  .the  large  quadrupeds  lived  subsequently  to  that 
period.  1863  LYELL  Antiq.  Man  2  The  remains  of  living 
beings  which  have  peopled  the  district  at  more  than  one  era 
may  have  subsequently  been  mingled  in  such  caverns.  1891 
La™  Times  XCI.  1/2  Cases  where  a  man  becomes  a  soldier 
subsequently  to  the  making  of  the  order. 

llSubserOSa  (s»b5i»ro0-sa).  Anat.  [mod.L. 
(sc.  metnbrana)  :  see  SUB-  i  d  and  cf.  next.]  Sub- 
serous  tissue. 

1890  BILLINGS  .Vat.  Med.  Diet.     1901  JrnL  Exper.  Med. 

2Q  NOV.  35. 

Subserons  (sobs!»-ras),  a.  Anat.  and  Path. 
[f.  SUB-  +  SEKOUS.] 

1.  [SUB-  i  b.]  a.  Anat.  Situated  or  occurring 
beneath  a  serous  membrane,  as  subserous  tissue,  b. 
Path.  Affecting  the  subserous  tissue. 

1833  Cyci  Pract.  Med.  II.  73,/i  Us  bloodvessels  and  those 
of  the  sub-serous  cellular  tissue  are  deeply  injected.  1872 
T.  G.  THOMAS  Dis.  Women  (ed.  3)  276  Neoplasms,  whether 
they  be  submucous,  subserous  or  mural,  keep  up  a  constant 
nervous  irritation.  1875  tr.  von  Zieimsen's  Cycl.  Med.  X. 
230  The  subserous  fibroid  [of  the  uterus).  1904  Brit.  Med. 
Jrnl.  10  Sept.  597  The  great  numbers  of  cells  which  are 
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found  wandering  far  and  wide  in  the  submuco^a,  the  muscu 
lature,  and  the  subseruus  tissue. 

2.  [Si'B-  20  b.]     Somewhat  serous.   In  mod.  Diets. 

tSubse'rvant.  Obs.  rare-'.  [Sus-  5  a.]  An 
inferior  servant,  under-servant. 

1661  K.  W.  Conf.  C/iarac.,  Detracting  Empirick  (1860) 
64  A  poor  apothecaries  subservant,  whose  work  is  to  look 
to  the  stills,  and  sweep  the  shop, 

Subserve  (swbsauv),  v.  [ad.  L.  subservtre^  i. 
sub-  SUB-  8  +servtre  to  SERVE  z/.1] 

1.  intr.   To  be  subservient  to. 

a  1619  FOTHERBY  Atlu-om.  ii.  i.  §  8  (1622)  186  Arts  be 
longing  to  all  these;  and  yet  all  of  them  subseruing  vnto 
the  Art  of  Riding.  1646  H.  LAWRENCE  Conimnn.  Angels  10 
All  creatures  shall  subserve  to  that  composition  of  which 
God  is  a  part.  1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  in.  9  The  manner 
of  our  disquisitions.. is  irregular. .  .When  we.  .make  that 
subservient  which  should  be  ultimate,  and  that  ultimate 
which  should  subserve.  1759  MARTIN  Nat,  Hist.  II.  317 
It  subserves,  .to  the  Trade  of  this  Place.  1822  L.  HUNT 
Indicator  No.  25  (1822)  I.  193  Merely  subserving  to  the 
worst  taste  of  the  times.  1860  WKSTCOTT  Introd.  Study 
Gosp.  v.  263  The  historical  framework  of  their  writings 
subserved  to  a  doctrinal  development. 

2.  trans.  To   be   instrumental   in   furthering  or 
a.isiating  (a  purpose,   object,   action,   function,  or 
condition);   to  promote  or  assist  by  supplying  an 
instrument  or  means. 

1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  439  Is  there  not  a  world  of 
men,  which,  .subserve  the  Glorie  of  their  Maker?  1685 
BAXTER  Parnphr.  .Y.  T.  Matt.  vi.  9  1'hat  thou  wilt.. cause 
us  to  subserve  thy  Providence  by  our  wise  and  diligent 
labours.  1687  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2250/3  The  free  Exercise 
of  Religion,  .will .  .most  truly  subserve  the  Interest  of  Your 
Majesties  Power.  1741  WATTS  hnprov.  Mind  i.  xvii.  (iSoi) 
135  [The  memory]  u^es  all  those  parts,  .which  subserve  our 
sensations.  1786  tr.  BcckforcCs  I'atktk  7  Even  insensible 
matter  shewed  a  forwardness  to  subserve  his  designs.  1815 
KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  x.  (1816)  I.  305  It  might  subserve 
the  double  purpose  of  ridding  us  of  a  nuisance,  and  relieving 
the  public  pressure.  1833-6  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  (1876)  I. 
iv.  v.  417  The  cause  of  Protestantism,  .the  Catholic  Fathers 
certainly  do  not  subserve.  1854  OWEN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Scz.t 
Org.  Nat.  I.  197  The  ribs,  .subserve  locomotion.  1896 
A  llbutfs  Syst.  Med.  I.  109  The  peripheral  nervous  system 
subserves  sensation  alone. 

b.  To  be  instrumental  in  furthering  the  purpose, 
interest,  or  function  of  (a  person  or  thing),  rare. 

2661  BAXTER  Last  \Vk.  Believer  (1682)  62  Christ  will  not 
take  it  ill . .  to  have  his  Ministers  subserve  him  in  so  excellent 
a  work.  1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  \.  i.  5  You  see  how  the 


to  protect  and  otherwise  subserve  the  organs  of  the  senses. 

1 3.  a.  intr.  To  act  in  a  subordinate  position. 
Obs.  rare. 

1671  MII.TON  Samson  57  Not  made  to  rule,  But  to  sub 
serve  where  wisdom  bears  command. 

fb.  trans.  To  serve  under,  be  subordinate  to. 
Obs.  rare. 

1769  E.  BANCROFT  Guiana  3i9The  husband  takesasecond 
[wife].,  who  lives  and  subserves  the  former  in  all  domestic 
employments. 

4.  reji.  To  avail  oneself  of.    rare. 

121834  COLERIDGK  Onmiana  Lit.  Rem.  1836  I,  373,  I  not 
merely  subserve  myself  of  them,  but  I  employ  them. 

Subserviate  (s#bsaMvi*it),  v.  [irreg.  f.  SUB- 
SEKVIENT  +  -ATE  3.]  trans.  To  make  subservient  or 
subordinate. 

1893  CRONWRIGHT-SCH  REINER  \u¥arre\\ySettlem. S.Africa 
(1900)  90  They  would  selfishly  and  foolishly  subserviate  the 
interests  of  the  whole  Colony  to  their  own  benighted  wishes. 
1906  CHURCHILL  Coniston  n.  iii,  The  time  would  come  when 
the  railroads,  .would  exterminate  the  boss,  or  at  least  sub- 
servlate  him. 

Subservience  (stfbssuviens).  [f.  SUBSER 
VIENT  :  see  -ENCE.] 

1.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  serviceable, 
as  a  means  to  an  end. 

a  1676  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  i  All  this  accommodation 
..and  mutual  subservience  of  the  things  in  Nature.  1677 
GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  450  To  order  al  means  and  affaires 
in  subservience  to  his  end  and  designe.  1793  BURKE  Obs. 
Conduct  Minority  Wks.  1842  I.  614  It  was  in  subservience 
to  the  general  plan  of  disabling  us  from  taking  any  steps 
against  France.  1805  K.NOX  &  JEBB  Corr.  I.  224  All  events 
on  this  earth  are  regulated  and  directed,  in  subservience  to 
the  interests  of  that  spiritual.. kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 
1884  F.  TEMPLE  Rclat.  Relig.  $•  Set.  iv.  (1885)  119  We  should 
trace  the  beneficent  effects  of  pain  and  pleasure  in  their 
subservience  to  the  purification  of  life. 

fb.  pi. 

a  1693  Urqitharfs  Rabelais  in.  1.  402  The  uses  and  sub 
serviences  they  were  fit  for.  1801  PALEY  Nat.  Tlu'oi.  xii, 
The  plan  is  attended,  through  all  its  varieties  and  deflections, 
by  subserviences  to  special  occasions  and  utilities. 

2.  A  condition  of  subordination  or  subjection  to 
another.     Now  rare  exc.  as  implied  in  3. 

1701  G.  STANHOPE  Pious  Breathings  v.  xvii,  (1720)  348 
Grant  that  my  sensual  Affections  may  always  continue  m 
subservience  to  my  reasonable  mind,  a  1704  T.  BROWN 
Praise  of  Wealth,  Wks.  1730  I.  86  A  change  of  power  to 
subservience  is  a  proof  of  folly.  1836  THIRLWALL  Greece 
XXL  (1839)  III.  173  They  had  secured  the  subservience  of 
the  whole  island.  1902  W.  BRIGHT  Age  of  Fathers  (1903) 
I. xv.  288  The  sermon.. asserted  the  absolute  'subservience1 
of  the  Son  to  the  Father. 

3.  Subservient  behaviour,  attitude,  or  conduct ; 
servile  subordination,  submissiveness,  obsequious 
ness. 

1819  SCOTT  Ivanhoc  xxiv,  She  could  not  indeed  imitate 


SUBSEBVIENT. 

his  excess  of  subservience,  because  she  was  a  stranger  to 
the  meanness  of  mind. .by  which  it  was  dictated.  1849 
GROTE  Greece  n.  xxxviii.  V.  23  A  young  Persian  monarch, 
corrupted  by  universal  subservience  around  him.  1873 
HAMERTON  Intell.  Life  ix.  iii.  314  Johnson.. is  grander  in 
his  neglect  of  fashion  than  Goldsmith  in  his  ruinous  sub 
servience.  1902  MATHIESON  Pol.  %  Relig.  I.  x.  323  His 
subservience  to  the  King.. was  due  in  part  to  the  extreme 
weakness  of  his  position. 
Subserviency  (s^bsSuviensi).  [f.  next :  see 

-ENCY.] 

1.  =  SUBSERVIENCE  i. 

1651  BAXTER  Inf.  Bapt.  277  All  things  being.. by  him 
given  out  to  the  world,  in  subserviency  to  the  ends  of  his 
design.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacrae  n.  iv.  §  5  This 
Institution  of  them  in  the  Schools  of  the  Prophets  was  of 
great  subserviency.  1732  BERKELEY  Alcifhr.  in.  §  9  The 
Beauty  of  Dress  depends  on  its  subserviency  to  certain 
Ends  and  Uses.  1748  HARTLEY  Observ.  Man  ii.  i.  §  3.  10 
When  we  contemplate . .  the  manifest  Adaptations  and  Sub 
serviencies  of  all  these  Things  to  each  other.  1830  LYEI.L 
Princ.  Geol.  I.  479  The  subserviency  of  our  planet  to  the 
support  of  terrestrial  as  well  as  aquatic  species.  1862  HOOK 
Lives  Abps.  II.  124  Persons,  whom  he  intended  to  bring 
to  a  subserviency  to  his  objects. 

2.  =  SUBSERVIENCE   2.     Now  rare  exc.  as  im 
plied  in  3. 

1653  H.  MORE  Conjcct.  Cabbal.  (1713)  15  It  is  reasonable 
the  worser  should  be  in  sub>erviency  to  the  better,  a  1665 
J.  GOODWIN  Being  filled  with  the  Sp.  (1867)  147  That  sub 
serviency  which,  .seems  to  be  attributed  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 
1723  SWIFT  Argts.  agst.  Bps.  Wks.  1761  III.  263  Lords  and 
squires — who.. murmur  at  the  payment  of  rent — as  a  sub 
serviency  they  were  not  born  to.  1896  DK.  ARGYLL  Philos. 
Belief  %  The  subserviency  of  structure  to  function,  and  the 
priority  in  time  of  structural  growth. 

3.  =  SUBSERVIENCE  3. 

(11768  SECKER  Serttt.  (1770)  III.  viii.  178  The  obstructing 
of  useful  Measures  by  Opposition,  forwarding  bad  ones  by 
Subserviency.  1815  W.  H.  IRELAND  Scribbleomania  57 
note,  Any  stricture  on  the  score  of  subserviency  in  style 
or  composition.  1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Toms  C.  xxxix, 
That  cringing  subserviency  which  is  one  of  the  most  baleful 
effects  of  slavery.  1878  LECKY  Eng.  in  i8th  Cent.  I.  i.  8 
In  no  country  have  State  trials  been  conducted  with.. a 
more  scandalous  subserviency  to  the  Crown. 

Subservient  (sdbsauvient),  a.  (sb.*)  [ad.L. 
subserviens,  -entail^  pr.  pple.  of  subservtre  to 
SUBSERVE.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Being  of  use  or  service  as  an   instrument  or 
means ;   serving  as   a   means   to  further   an  end, 
object,  or  purpose  ;  serviceable.   Const,  to  a  person 
or  thing,  a  design,  condition,  process. 

1632  TATHAM  Love  crowns  the  end  \.  Dram.  Wks.  (1878) 
19  If  these  eyes  be  my  own,  I  fondly  trust  They  may  be  more 
subservient  to  me.  1651  BAXTER  Inf.  Bapt.  144  If  they  do 
preach  any  wholsom  Doctrine,  it  is  usually  but  subservient  to 
their  great  Design.  1656  RIDGLEY  Pratt-  Physick  55  The 
spirits,  .subservient  to  the  imagination  in  the  Brain.  1690 
LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  n.  ix.  §  7  Ideas,  which  we  may.  .suppose 
may  be  introduced  into  the  Minds  of  Children  in  the  Womb, 
subservient  to  the  necessity  of  their  Life.,  there.  1729  BUTLER 
Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  150  Every  particular  affection.. is  sub 
servient  to  self-love.  1781  GIBBON /Vt:/.  <y  F.  xviii.  (1787)  II. 
99  The  arts  of  fraud  were  made  subservient  to  the  designs  of 
cruelty.  1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  vii.  189  The  drama 
renders  all  arts  subservient  to  the  one  end  of  action.  1879 
HARLAN  Eyesight  ii.  18  All  the  other  structures  of  the  eye 
may  be  considered  subservient  to  this  one  [the  retina], 
t  b.  Const,  to  with  inf.  or  a  prep,  with  gerund. 

1668  DRYDEN  Dram.  Poesy  Wks.  1725  I.  43  They  dwell 
on  him  and  his  concernments,  while  the  rest  of  the  Persons 
are  only  subservient  to  set  him  off.  1714  R.  FIDDES  Pract. 
Disc.  n.  145  Persons  who  are  subservient  in  this  respect 
towards  promoting  the  honour  of  God.  1710  YOUNG  Rffvetige 
in.  i,  This  is  a  good  subservient  artifice,  To  aid  the  nobler 
workings  of  my  brain.  1755  SMOLLETT  Quix.  (1803)  II.  23 
In  making  you  subservient  in  facilitating  our  success. 
fc.  without  construction.  Obs. 

1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  173  They  are  not  in  the 
number  of  them  that  perform  an  action,  but  of  those  that 
are  subservient.  1661  J.  FELL  Hammond  112  Scarce  ever 
reading  any  thing  which  he  did  not  make  subservient  in  one 
kinde  or  other.  1701  GREW  Cosntol.  Sacra  n.  i.  36  While 
we  are  awake,  we  feel  none  of  those  Motions,  which  are 
continually  made,  in  the  disposal  of  the  Corporeal  Princi 
ples  Subservient  herein. 

2.  Acting  or  serving  in  a  subordinate  capacity ; 
subordinate,  subject.     Const,  to. 

a.  of  persons. 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  i.  §  140  That  the  Queen  might 
have  solely  that  Power,  and  he  only  be  Subservient  to  her. 
1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety  ii.  r  13  Can  we  think  he  will  be 
patient  thus  to  be  made  subservient  to  his  enemy?  1711 
G.  HICKES  Two  Treat.  Chr.  Priesth.  (1847)  II.  79  The 
deacons  as  subservient  inferior  ministers.  1721  PRIOR 
Predcst.  63  Wks.  1907  II.  347  Is  God  subservient  to  his  own 
Decree?  1873  HAMERTON  Intell.  Life  vii.  vi.  258  Women 
are  by  nature  far  more  subservient  to  custom  than  we  are. 
1880  '  VERNON  LEE  '  Italy  in.  i.  73  They  wanted  the  singer 
to  remain  subservient  to  the  composer. 

b.  of  things. 

1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  iii.  Wks.  1851  III.  109  Copies  out 
from  the  borrow'd  manuscript  of  a  subservient  scrowl.  1656 
TUCKER  Rep.  in  Misc.  Scott.  Burgh  Rec.  Soc.  19  The  towne 
is  a  mercat  towne,  but  subservient  and  belonging,  .to  the 
towne  of  Lynlithquo.  1687  DRYDEN  Hind  4-  P.  i.  88 
Superiour  faculties  are  set  aside,  Shall  their  subservient 
organs  be  my  guide  ?  1709  POPE  Ess.  Crit.  263  Most  Critics, 
fond  of  some  subservient  art,  Still  made  the  Whole  depend 
upon  a  Part.  1864  PUSEY  Lect.  Daniel  ii.  88  Antiochus 
Epiphanes . .  directed  against  God  what  was  to  be  subservient 
to  God.  1870  DISRAELI  Lothair  xii,  Assuming  that  religion 
was  true.. then  religion  should  be  the  principal  occupation 
of  man,  to  which  all  other  pursuits  should  be  subservient. 
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SUBSIDENCE. 


c.  Law.  (Cf.  SERVIENT  and  SERVITUDE  7.) 

1681  STAIR  Inst.  Law  Scot.  i.  xvi.  327  Personal  Servitudes 
are,  whereby  the  property  of  one  is  subservient  to  the  person 
of  another.  1681  [see  SERVITUDE  j\  1884  Laiv  Rep.  25 
Chanc.  Div.  580 The  mortgagees  ofC,  D,and  E-  .acquiesced 
in  those  blocks  being  made  subservient  to  the  adjoining 
block  B. 

3.  Of  persons,  their  actions,  etc,  :  Slavishly  sub 
missive  ;  truckling,  obsequious. 

1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolpho  xlviii,  Emily  was.. 
disgusted  by  the  subservient  manners  of  many  persons, 
who  [etc.].  1819  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  xxi,  The  foreigner  came 
here  poor,  beggarly,  cringing,  and  subservient.  1839  JAMES 
Louis  A"/K,  IV.  251  He  contrived  to  ally  this  subservient 
flattery  to  a  degree  of  intemperate  vehemence  towards  Louis. 
1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  2  (1882)  472  The  lawyers  had 
been  subservient  beyond  all  other  classes  to  the  Crown. 
B.  sb.  A  subservient  person  or  thing,  rare. 

1867  D.  PAGE  Man  143  The  primitive  notion  that  this 
earth  was  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  formed  merely  to  be  its  subservients.  1898  MEREDITH 
Odes  Fr.  Hist.  35  The  fair  subservient  of  Imperial  Fact. 

Subserviently  (sz>bs5-rvientH),  adv.  [f.  prec. 

+  -LY  2.]    In  a  subservient  manner. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  221  The  worst  of  all  Evils 
made.. to  contribute  subserviently  to  the  Good  and  Per 
fection  of  the  Whole.  1795  Ann.  Reg.,  Hist.  18  They  acted 
subserviently  to  all  its  designs.  1823  W.  SCORESBV  Jrnl. 
p.  xv,  Discovery  was  an  object,  therefore,  that  could  only 
be  pursued  subserviently  to  this.  1885  Maiich.  Exam. 
26  Aug.  5/4  Unless  it  \sc.  the  Government]  complies  sub 
serviently  with  the  Nationalist  demands. 

So  Snbse'rvientness  rare~°  (1/27  Bailey 
Vol.  II). 

Subserving  (s#bs5uvirj),///.<z.  [f.  SUBSERVE 
v.  +  -ING  ^.]  That  subserves  ;  subservient. 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  i.  i.  11.  ii,  Ligaments,  are  they 
that  tye  the  Bones  together,  and  other  parts  to  the  Bones, 
with  their  subseruing  tendons,  1893  Advance  (Chicago) 
2  Nov.,  Combine,  .against  the  ring  and  its  boss  and  its 
subserving  tool  that  now  fills  the  Mayor's  chair.  [1895 
W.  H.  HUDSON  Spencer's  Philos.  124  In  non-gregarious 
creatures,  the  only  conflict  is  between  self- subserving  and 
race-subserving  activities.] 

Subsesquialteral,  etc. :  see  SUB-  10. 

Subsessile  (s»bse-sil),  a.  ZooL  and  Bot.  [ad. 
mod.L.  sitbsessilis :  see  SUB-  20  c.]  Not  truly 
sessile ;  almost  sessile. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  in.  iv.  (1765)  174  Verticillns^ 
Whorl,  expresses  a  Number  of  Flowers  that  are  subsessile. 
1777  S.  ROBSON  Brit.  Flora  104  Snow  Saxifrage.  Leaves 
obovate,  crenate,  suhsessile.  1856  W.  CLARK  I'an  der 
Hoevetfs  Zool.  I.  374  Abdomen  subsessile,conico-acuminate. 

Su'bset,  sb*1  [f.  SUBSET  v.]  An  act  of  sub- 
setting  or  subletting. 

a  1722,  1763-8  [see  SUBSETTING  below]. 

Su-bset,  j£.2  [f.  SUB-  5  c  +  SET  s6*\  A  sub 
ordinate  set. 

1902  Encyct.  Brit.  XXIX,  121/1  It  may  be  possible  to 
divide  the  set  into  a  number  of  subsets,  no  two  of  which  con- 
tain  a  common  object. 

Subset  (swbse-t),  v.  Sc.  [f.  SUB-  9  (b)  +  SET 
v.~\  trans.  To  underlet,  sublet. 

1681  STAIR  Inst.  Laiv  Scot.  \.  xiii.  253  As  the  half  may  be 
sub-sett,  so  any  other  right  less  then  the  value  of  the  half, 
is  sustained  as  an  Infeftment  of  warrandice.  1752  Scots 
Mag.  Nov.  551/2  A  small  farm..,  which  he  had  subset  at 
about  61.  Sterling/*^-  annum.  1801  Farmer's  Mag.  Nov.  381 
A  missive  of  tack, . .  which  made  no  mention  of  assignees, , . 
was.. found,  neither  capable  of  being  assigned,  nor  subset. 
1806  SCOTT  Fam.  Lett.  (1894)  I.  35,  I  have  subset  the  whole 
of  the  sheep  farm.  1838  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.  582  To 
assign  or  subset  a  lease  of  the  ordinary  endurance  of  nine 
teen  years. 

b.  absol.  or  intr. 

1801  Farmers  Mag.  Nov.  379  A  tack  of  lands  does  not 
imply  a  power,  either  to  assign,  or  even  to  subset.  1838 
W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.  582  In  such  leases.. an  express 
authority  to  assign  or  subset  must  be  given. 

Hence  Subse'tting  vbt.  sb.\  Sub  se't  table  a., 
capable  of  being  subset. 

01722  FOUNTAINHALL  Decis.  I.  454  The  axiom  against 
sub-setting  is  only  against  an  assignment... But  a  sub-set 
is  lawful,  and  was  so  found  12  March  1686.  lyes-SERSKiNE 
Inst.  La-w  Scot.  n.  vi.  §  33  (1773)  265  It  remains  a  doubt, 
whether  the  power  of  subletting  is  implied  in  the  nature  of 
a  tack,  without  a  special  clause.  Ibid.)  By  a  subset  the 
principal  tacksman  is  not  changed.  1801  Farmer's  Mag. 
Nov.  379  All  tacks,  likewise,  that  are  to  subsist  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  are  also  assignable,  as  well  as  subsettable. 

t  Su'bsettle.  Obs.  [f.  SUBSET  v.  +  -LE,  -EL; 
cf.  underset  tie.]  An  under-tenant;  =  UNDERSETTLE. 

*583  in  J.  Guest  Rotherham  (1879)  361  Andrew  Robinson 
sub  setell  for  a  horse  on  the  comon  contrary  to  our  custome  6d. 

Subseyd,  variant  of  SUBSIDE  sb. 

Subshrub(s0'bfr»b).  Hort.  [f.SuB-  3  +  SHKUB 
j*.1,  to  render  mod.  L.  suffnttex(pct  SUFFRUTICOSE). 
Cf.  the  earlier  undcrshrub.]  An  undershrub,  or 
very  small  shrub. 

1851  G LENNY  Handbk.  Fl.  Card,  n  The  double-flowered 
varieties.. may  be.. treated  as  perennial  sub-shrubs. 

So  Su'bshrubby  a.t  resembling  a  subshrub, 
suffruticose. 

1843  Florist's  Jml.  (1846)  IV.  140  It  is  a  dwarf  and  com 
pact-growing  plant,  apparently  of  an  evergreen  herbaceous 
or  subshrubby  habit.  1851  GLENNV  Handbk.  Fl.  Gard.  67 
Mathiola  incana,  the  queen  stock,  is  a  sub-shrubby  kind. 
1856  UtLAMER  FL  Gard.  107  The  terms '  sub-shrubby  plants ' 
and  '  suffruticose  trees'  have  been  invented,  to  designate 
those  individuals  which  occupy  intermediate  posilions  in 
the  long  series  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 


f  Subsidary,  a.  Obs.  Erron.  f.  SUBSIDIARY. 

1628  H.  BURTON  Israel's  Fast  Bed.  p.  v,  Who  doe  more 
hinder  or  prejudice  the  King  in  his  necessarie  and  Royall 
Subsidarie  Supplyes,  then  such  Factours  ?  1688  HOLME 
Armoury  in.  iv.  195/2  Suffragan  or  Subsidary  Bishops. 

t  Subsidate,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [irreg.  f.  L.  sub- 
sidtre  to  SUBSIDE.]  intr.  To  sink  in. 

1653  R.  SANDERS  Ihysiogn.  173  The  eyes,  being  humble, 
subsidate. 

So  Subsida'tion,  a  depression. 

1838  Frawr's  Mag.  XVII.  24  The  protuberances  or  sub- 
sidations  of  the  cranium. 

t  Subside,  sb.  Obs.  Also-sede,  -seyd,  -syde. 
[a.  F.  subside,  ad.  L.  subsidium  SUBSIDY.]  =  SUB 
SIDY. 

c \\epBrutu.  329  He  axed-.agrete  subsedeto  begrauntcd 
to  hem,  for  defendyngof  hem  and  of  hisrearne.  1474  Rental 
Bk.  Cupar~  Angus  (1879)  I.  215  The  byschoppis  subseyd  at 
his  fyrst  entre.  igoz  ARNOLDK  Chron.  (i3nj  193  The  Rate 
of  the  Kyngis  Custum  and  Subside  of  Marchaundises  re- 
gistred  in  the  Escheker.  1542  Yatton  Churchw.  Ace,  (Som. 
Rec.  Soc.)  156  Payd  for  the  Kyngs  subsyde  xiij  s.  iiij  d. 
1553  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  (1904)  54  Aqvittaunce.  .for  the 
Subsede  of  the  Church  for  the  Svmma  of  iij  Ii  vj  s. 

Subside  (s#bsai*d),  v.  [ad.  L.  subsidcre^  i. 
sub-  SUB-  2  +sid/re  to  sit  down.] 

1.  intr.  To  sink  down,  fall  to  the  bottom,  pre 
cipitate.     Also  with  down. 

1681  tr.  Willis  Rem.  Med.  Wks.  Vocab.,  Subside,  to  sink 
down,  or  fall  to  the  bottom.  1696  WHISTON  '/'/:.  Earth  in. 
(1722)  278  Their  Shells  were  buried  among  the  other  Bodies 
or  Masses  which  subsided  down.  1721  Kit  \DLKY  Philos. 
Ace.  Wks.  Nat.  9  Bodies  of  no  more  weight  than  Shells,  ur 
Teeth  of  Fishes,  would  subside  themselves  down  to  tiie 
bottom.  1765  Aluseum  Rust.  IV.  98  Chalk  laid  on  clay  will, 
we  know,  subside.  1857  MILI.KR  Elem.  Chew.,  Org.  (1862) 
ii.  §  i.  80  The  precipitate  is  allowed  to  subside.  1877  Hux- 
LKY  Physiogr.  133  The  gravel  is  the  first  to  fall;  then  ths 
sand  subsides,  and  finally  the  mud  settles  down. 

2.  To  sink  to  a  low  or  lower  level,  esp.  of  liquids 
or  soil  sinking  to  the  normal  level ;  (of  valleys)  to 
form  a  depression  ;   (of  a  swelling   or  something 
inflated)  to  be  reduced  so  as  to  become  flat. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey)  s.  v..  The  Streams  Subside  from 
their  Banks.  1729  T.  COOKE  Tales^  etc.  46  Where  shady 
Mountains  rise,  and  Vales  subside.  1731  ARBUTHNOT  Ali~ 
ntents  \\.  H.  (1735)  28  Small  Air-Bladders. .capable  to  be  in 
flated  by  the  Admission  of  Air,  and  to  subside  at  the  Expul 
sion  of  it.  1765  A.  DICKSON  Treat.  Agric.  (ed.  2)  151  When 
the  earth  hath  fully  subsided,  and  become  firm  and  solid 
[etc.].  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  609  The  mountains 
converge  into  a  single  ridge,  which.. subsides  into  plain 
country.  1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  <y  Art  II.  76  On 
pouring  a  quantity  of  water  into  one  limb,  the  water  will 
rise  in  the  other,  and  when  left  undisturbed,  will  subside  at 
an  equal  height  in  both.  1817  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  vii. 
xxvii,The  Eagle.  .The  eager  plumes  subsided  on  his  throat, 
1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  I.  513  A  little  [earth]  is  left 
elevated  immediately  over  the  drain,  to  subside  to  the  usual 
level  of  the  ground.  1863  \JVWJLAntiq.Ma>t  34  The  waters 
of  the  Nile  had  subsided.  1885  La:v  Rep.  10  Prob.  Div.  87 
A  small  blister,  which  subsided  in  a  day  or  two. 

b.  Of  a  mass  of  earth,  etc.  :  To  fall  or  give 
way  as  the  result  of  dynamic  disturbance,  etc. 

1773  Cook's  \'oy,  n.  xiv.  (1842)  I.  320  A  large  tract  of 
country,  of  which  it  was  part,  subsided  by  some  convulsion 
of  nature.  1840  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  in.  xvi.  (ed.  6)  III.  345 
Buildings  which  have  at  different  times  subsided  beneath 
the  level  of  the  sea.  1879  A.  R.  Wallace's  Australasia  \. 
ii  The  bottom  of  the  ocean  is  itself  even  now  subsiding 
more  and  more.  1884  Pall  MallGaz.  29  July  5/1  We  sus 
pect  that  when  the  great  basin  of  Taupo  comes  to  be  ex 
plored  by  the  sounding  lead,  an  extinct  volcano,  crater  and 
all,  will  be  found  subsided  in  its  midst. 

c.  Of  persons :  To  sink  down  into  or  on  to  a 
chair,  etc. 


sat  giggling. 

3.  Of  the  sea,   wind,   storm  :  To  sink   to  rest, 
abate. 

a  1721  PRIOR  Tale  from  Boccace  55  Wks.  1907  II.  343  Not 
Waves  and  winds  Subside  more  sudden.  1740  PITT  JStltid 
vii.  9  The  Sea  subsiding,  and  the  Tempests  o'er.  1839 
THIRLWALL  Greece  xlix.  VI.  168  The  wind  had  already  sub 
sided.  1878  BROWNING  La,  Saisias  54  Beneath  where,  .soft 
the  tree-top  swell  subsides. 

4.  Of  strong   feeling,  excitement,   clamour,  and 
the  like  :  To  cease  from  agitation,  fall  info  a  state 
of  quiet  or  of  less  violence  or  activity. 

a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  Sept.  1644,  Our  desire  of  revenge 
had  by  this  time  subsided.  1772  TOPLADY  in  R.  Palmer  fik, 
Praise  (1866)  436  Soon  shall  our  doubts  and  fears  Subside 
at  His  control.  1778  BURNEY  Evelina  xx.xiii.  (1791)  I.  177 
Her  anger  now  subsiding  into  grief.  1783  CRABBE  Village 
it.  183  Cease  then  that  grief,  and  let  those  tears  subside.  | 
1824  SCOTT  St.  Rattan's  iv,  The  clamour  which  attends  the 
removal  of  dinner  from  a  public  room  had  subsided.  1855 
Poultry  Chron.  III.  170  Buying  and  selling  fowls  has  sub 
sided  from  an  excitement  to  a  natural  business  transaction. 
1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola  xxix,  They  parted  with  softening^ 
dropping  voices,  subsiding  into  silence.  1802  '  F.  ANSTEY 
Voces  Pop.  Ser.  n.  156  The  hubbub  gradually  subsides. 

b.  Of  a  condition:  To  die  down,  pass  away, 
wear  off.     Of  an  action  :  To  be  discontinued. 

1751  CHKSTERF.  Lett,  cclviii,  Your  fencing  likewise,  .may 
subside  for  the  summer.  1761  T.  MORTIMER  Ev.  Man  Own 
broker  (ed.  5)  20  The  probability  of  the  premium  (given  on 
any  Stock)  totally  subsiding.  1780  in  Lett.  Earl  Malmes- 
bury  (1870)  I.  460,  I  shall  go  when  the  novelty  is  a  little 
Mibsided.  1813  SHKI.LEY  £>.  Mah  in.  60  Too  soon  The 
slumber  of  intemperance  subsides. 


5.  Of  persons  :  To  fall  into  an  inactive  or  less 
active  or  efficient  state. 

1728  YOUNG  Love  of  Fame  vn.  196  His  swelling  soul  sub 
sides  to  native  peace.  1847  MRS.  GORE  Castles  in  Air  xix 
I  am  not  sure  but  I  would  rather  live  in  the  King's  Uench 
..than  subside  into  a  country  Squire.  1865  DICKENS  Mttt. 
Fr.  in,  xv,  'That  was  well  done!"  panted  Bella,  slackening 
in  the  next  street,  and  subsiding  into  a  walk.  1885  Manch. 
Exam.  22  June  5/3  After  a  very  promising  career.,  he  has 
subsided  into  a  quiet  and  indifferent  attitude. 

b.  To  cease  from  activity  ;  esp.  to  lapse  into 
silence. 

1871  Cincinnati  Comm.  Apr,  (Schele  de  Vere  American* 
isms  6$'&)  Thereupon  the  doughty  General  subsided,  but  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  will  remain 
silent.  1880  Daily  .Vcius  i  July.  13eing  told  he  must  keep 
quiet  or  be  arrested  he  subsided. 

6.  To  be  merged  in  ;  to  pass  info.  rare. 

1781  SIMES  Mitit.  Guide  (ed.  3)4  Politeness  should  exceed 
authority,  and  the  Officer  subside  in  the  gentleman.  1862 
STANLEY  Jew.  C/i.  I.  xii.  267  The  old  life  was.,  never  entirely 
to  subside  into  the  new. 

t  7.   trans.  To  cause  to  sink  in.  Obs.  rare. 

1650  BULVVER  Anthropomet.  75  The  roots  of  that  promi 
nence  which  subsides  the  apple  of  the  eye. 

Subsided  (s-tSbsai'dt-d;,  ///.  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ED  '.]  In  senses  of  the  verb  :  Sunk  ;  precipitated; 
quieted. 

1733  TULL  Horseshoeing  Husb.  xiii.  163  The  Earth  -inkiiv;; 
away  from  the  Roots,  leaves  the  bottom  of  the  Stalk  higher 
than  the  subsided  Ground,  1753  RICHARDSON  C.randison 
VI.  ix,  When  the  contents  are  too  much  for  me,  I  lay  them 
down;  and  resume  them,  as  my  subsided  joy  will  allow. 
1758  E  laboratory  laid  open  63  Let  the  clear  water  be  then 
poured  back,  into  the  first  yes;*!,  with  great  care  not  to  dis 
turb  the  subsided  powder.  1839  UHK  Di.t.  Arts  1274  The 
muriate  of  copper  is  to  be  decanted  from  the  >ub.-,ideil 
gypsum.  1844  H,  STEPHENS  />'£.  i'ann  I.  504  All  the  >.ods 
just  fill  up  the  subsided  drain.  1851  Corf.  Lady  Lytte'tton 
(1912)  410,  I . .  woke  with  a  pleasant  subsided  feeling. 

Subsidence  ^siJbsardcns,  szrbskl&is).  [ad.  L. 
sitbsidcntia  sediment,  f.  subshtire  to  SUBSIDE  :  see 
-ENCE.  Cf.  It.  .itssidenza  sediment.] 

1.  A  sediment,  precipitate,   r  Obs. 

1646  SIR  T.  linowNE  Pseud,  Ep.gz  A  Chalky  earth,  which 
..steeped  in  water,  affoordeth  a  cream.. on  the  top,  and  a 
grosse  subsidence  at  the  bottome.  1650  VAUGHAN  Anthro- 
posophia  15  The  Karth  was  an  impure,  Sulphureous  subsi 
dence,  otCaput  mortitnm  of  the  Creation.  1847  CLARKK  in 
Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  VIII.  i.  109  The  soil  of  the  whole  is 
the  subsidence  of  a  muddy  water.  1890  GOULD  Nfiv  Med. 
Diet. ,  Subsidence ^..\fi  pharmacy,  the  sediment  falling  from 
a  liquid. 

2.  The  settling  (of  solid  or  heavy  things)  to  the 
bottom,  formation  of  sediment,  precipitation. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Subsidence^  a  resting  or  selling  in 
the  bottom.  1696  WHISTON  Th.  Earth  m.  (1722)  278  The 
same  Law, ,  was  also  observ'd  in  the  subsidence  of  the  Shells 
of  Fishes.  1765  Museum  Rust.  IV.  98  What  I  have  written 
on  the  subsidence  of  chalk,  and  the  simple  method  of  re 
covering  that  almost-lost  manure.  1799  Monthly  Rev.  XXX. 
150  A  force  of  subsidence,  the  natural  consequence  of 
gravity,. .has  produced  similar  effects.  1800  HENRY  Kpit. 
C/u-ui.  (1808)  125  Separate  the  liquid  part  by  filtration  or 
by  subsidence.  1857  MILLER  Elem.  Ckew.t  Org.  (1862)  iv. 
§  i.  259  The  clear  oil  is  afterwards  agitated. ., again  clarified 
by  subsidence  [etc.], 

3.  The  sinking  (of  liquids)  to  a  normal  or  lower 
level ;  also,  a  fall  in  the  level  of  ground. 

1660  HOVLE  Contin.  New  Exper.  xix.  62  The  Quick-silver 
that  before  stood  at  29  inches,  .would  fall  so  low  as  to  rest 
at  9  or  10  inches,  (for  once  I  measur'd  the  Subsidence  be- 
neath  its  former  Elevation).  1837  SVD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1850) 
641  One  of  those  Shem-Ham-and-Japhet  buggies— made 
on  Mount  Ararat  soon  after  the  subsidence  of  the  waters. 
1839  G.  BIRD  Nat.  Philos.  104  The  subsidence  of  mercury 
in  the  barometer,  as  we  ascend  mountains.,  affords  valuable 
data  for  calculating  their  vertical  height.  1863  HAWTHORNE 
Our  Old  Home  (1879)  104  The  country.. is  a  succession  of 
the  gentlest  swells  and  subsidences.  1865  LIVINGSTONS 
Zambesi  xxi.  429  Snags.. left  in  th-  Channel  on  ihe  sudden 
subsidence  of  the  water. 

b.  A  fall  in  rhythm  or  accent. 

1824  LANDOR  I  mag.  Com'.,  At&chines  ft  Phocion  Wks. 
1853  I.  26/2  Concentrated  are  his  arguments, .  .easy  the 
swell  and  subsidence  of  his  periods,  his  dialect  purely  attic. 
1851  HAWTHORNE  Ho.  Sev.  Gables  x,  He  delighted  in  the 
swell  and  subsidence  of  the  rhythm,  and  the  happily-recur 
ring  rhyme. 

4.  A  sinking  into  inactivity  or  quiescence. 

a.  of  feelings,  of  a  disturbance,  of  the  attacks 
of  a  disease,  etc. 

1754  WATIBURTON  Scmt.  27  Oct.,  Wks.  1788  V.  519  The 
mind.. being,  by  the  subdual  or  subsidence  of  the  more 
violent  passions,  now  become  attentive  to,  and  sensible  of, 
the  soft  and  gentle  impressions  cf  tranquillity.  1847  DICKENS 
Haunted  Man  \\-7o  A  decided  subsidence  of  her  animosity. 
1864  LOWELL  Fireside  Trav.  256  So  these  people  burst  out 
.  .into  a  noise  and  fury..  .And  the  subsidence  is  as  sudden. 
1890  GOULD  New  Med.  Diet.,  S*U&»C*t..m  pathology, 
the  gradual  cessation  and  disappearance  of  an  attack  of 
disease. 

b.  Of  physical  phenomena  or  actions. 

1731  ARBUTHNOT  Aliments  11.  ii.  (17^5)  29  The  alternate 
Motion  of  those  Air-Bladders,  whose  Surfaces  are  by  turns 
freed  from  mutual  Contact,  and  by  a  sudden  Subsidence 
meet  again  by  ihe  ingress  and  egress  of  the  Air.  18. .  Edin. 
Rev.  (Seager),  Subsidence  of  waves.  1860  TVNDALL  Glac. 
i.  81  The  subsidence  of  this  action  [throbbing]  was  always 
the  signal  for  further  advance.  1864  \JOnrWLLf9rgtUf  Trav. 
292  We  awaited  her  subsidence  as  that  of  a  shower.  1879 
CasstlCs  Tecktt.  Ednc.  I.  215  A  second,  .fermentation  takes 
place..;  its  subsidence  diminishes  the  bulk  of  the  wine. 


SUBSIDENCY 

c.  Sinking  into  decline  or  decay. 
1856  MERIVALE  Rom.  Emp.  xxxiii.  (1865)  IV.  67  It  was 
about  the  period  of  the  Gracchi  that  this  subsidence  of  the 
old  aristocracy  of  birth  began  first  to  be  remarked. 

5.  (orig.  GeoL)  A  gradual  lowering   or  settling 
down  of  a  portion  of  the  earth  due  to  dynamic 
causes,  mining  operations,  or  the  like. 

iSoz  PLAYFAIR  Illustr.  Hut  ton.  Tk.  449  Though  a  local 
subsidence,  or  settling  of  the  ground,  could  hardly  account 
for  this  change,,  .yet  a  subsidence  that  has  extended  to  a 
great  tract,  .will  agree  very  well  with  the  appearances. 
1854  ML'RCHISON  Siluria  vi.  131  The  rock  is., subject  to 
slides  or  subsidences.  1856  PAGE  Adv.  Text-bk.  Geol.  ii.  39 
Subsidences  occasioned  by  earthquake  and  volcanic  con 
vulsions.  1912  Standard  2Q  Sept.  6/4  Streets  and  buildings 
.  .are  being  damaged  by  subsidences  due  to  disused  under 
ground  workings. 

transf,  1861  Morning  Post  27  Nov.,  They  reached  the 
door,  but  found  it  fixed  by  the  subsidence  of  the  walls. 

6.  attrib.)  applied   to  vessels   in  which    liquids 
are  put   in   order   to  precipitate   their  suspended 
solid  matter,  as  subsidence  reservoir,  vat. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade  t  Subsidence-vat ',  a  dyer's 
settling-vat.  1892  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  9  Sept.  2/1  All  the  com 
panies  supplying  river  water.. have  subsidence  reservoirs, 
Into  which  the  water  is  first  turned  for  the  purpose  of  allow 
ing  such  of  the  suspended  solid  matter  as  will  to  settle. 

Subsidency  (subsardfinsi,  sybsidensi).  Now 
rare.  [ad.  L.  subsldentia  :  see  prec.]  =  prec. 

1655-87  H.  MORE  App.  Antid.  (1712)  215  Bodies. .in  a 
confused  agitation  may  very  likely  go  together,  as  we  see 
done,  .in  the  subsidency  of  this  dreggish  part  of  the  World, 
the  Earth,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Surrey  (1662)  in.  79 
Those  who  judiciously  impute  the  sudden  subsidency  of  the 
Earth  in  the  interstice  aforesaid  to  some  underground  hoi- 
lowness.  1691  RAY  Creation  \\.  (1704)  261  So  as  to  cause 
a  Subsidency  of  the  Lungs  by  lessening  the  cavity  there. 
1779  Phil.  Trans.  LXIX.  597  A  strong  and  regular  current 
in  a  river  is  the  best  of  all  means,  .for  preventing  the  forma, 
tion  of  banks  in  the  bed  by  the  subsidency  of  mud,  &c. 
1811  PINKBRTON  Petral.  II.  416  Throughout  all  the  space 
many  fissures  appeared  and  subsidencies  of  the  ground. 
J845  S.  JLDU  Margaret  \\.  Hi,  In  the  subsidencyand  depar 
ture  of  love,  the  moral  system  is  revolutionized. 

Subsident  (scbsai-d&it,  sirbsident),  a.  rare. 
[ad.  L.  sulsidens,  -entem,  pr.  pple.  of  sttbsu&re  to 
SriitiinE.]  Precipitating. 

1889  PENXELL  Fishing  415  By  subsequent  treatment  of  the 
precipitated  and  sub'udent  metals. 

t  Subside'real,  a.  06s.  rare-1.  [Sufi-  i  a.] 
Subcelestial,  sublunary. 

1636  in  Ann.  Dubrensia  (1877)57  This  subs'ideriall  rundle. 

t  Subsi'dial,  a.  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  SUBSIDY  sb. 
+  -AL.]  =  SUBSIDIARY  a.  3  c. 

1798  PKNNANT  Hindovstan  II.  13  A  subsidlal  ally  of  the 
English,  who  receive  from  its  monarch  the  annual  sum  of 
,£160,000. 

Subsidiarily  (s£bsi-diarili),  a<iv.  [f.  next  + 
-LT  2.]  In  a  subsidiary  manner  or  position  ;  sub- 
ordinately,  secondarily,  (occas.  const,  to.} 

1603  FtOKioJfbn/ajgWL  xxxii,  At  firstsightheaddresseth 
himselfe  to  this  meane,  which  they  never  embrace  but  sub 
sidiarily.  1625  Docum,  Impeach.  Dk.  Buckhw.  (Camden 
Soc.)  209  Three  onely  should  speak,  subsidiarily  one  to  an 
other.  1694  FALLK  Jersey  iv.  112  This  Court  was  first 
brought  in  Subsidiarily,  when  Causes  grew  too  numerous 
for  Cat  el.  1818  H.  T.  COLE  BROOKE  Obligations  141  He  is 
not  bound  subsidiarily  for  the  remainder,  in  the  event  of  in- 
solvency  of  his  coheirs.  1852  BROWNING  Shelley's  Lett. 
Introd.  Ess.  (1881)  7  Subsidiarily  to  the  human  interest  of 
his  work.  1897  MAITLAND  Domesday  Bk.  $  Beyond  148 
The  hundred  being  but  subsidiarily  liable. 

Subsidiary  (svbsrdiari),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
subsididnus,  f.  subsidium :  see  SUBSIDIUM.  Cf. 
F.  sabsidiaire,  It.  sussidiario,  Sp.,  Pg.  subsidiario.] 

L  Serving  to  help,  assist,  or  supplement;  fur 
nishing  assistance  or  supplementary  supplies ; 
auxiliary,  tributary,  supplementary.  (Chiefly  of 
things,) 

1543  JOVE  G.  y.  confuteth  Winch.  Art.fol.  ij,  lustified  by 
thonelye  faith  in  him,  and  by  nothing  els  as  by  any  sub- 
sydiary  attainment  ..vnto  this  full  iustificacion  in  christe. 
1613  R.  C.  Table  Alpli.,  Subsidiarie^  that  is  giuen  or  set 
to  aide  another.  1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  74  A  bloud- 
like  vapor  which  returneth  into  the  yeines,  and  so  becom. 
meth  for  want  of  better,  a  subsidiarie  nourishment  of  the 
partes.  1627  DONNE  Serin,  xliv.  (1640)  442  In  these  sub 
sidiary  gods,  these  occasional  gods,  there  could  be  no  Om 
nipotence,  no  Almightinesse.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  m.  iii. 
64/1  A  Suffragan  Bishop,  or  Subsidiary  Bishop.  1731  ARBUTH- 
NOT  Aliments  vi.  viii.  (1735)  235  Howsoever  they  [sc.  bitter 
Substances]  may  be  acceptable  to  some  one  Part,  that  is.. 
that  they  are  a  sort  of  subsidiary  Gall.  1776  ADAM  SMITH 
W.  N.  v.  iii.  II.  545  [A  sinking  fund]  is  a  subsidiary  fund 
always  at  hand  to  be  mortgaged  in  aid  of  any  other  doubtful 
fund.  1805-17  R.  JAMESON  CJtar.  Min.  159  The  decrements 
on  these  last  faces  are  considered  as  subsidiary,  to  favour 
the  action  of  the  principal  decrement.  1832  BREWSTER  Nat. 
Magic  v;(i833)  1 10  The  inflammation . .  of  the  ignited  gas  will 
be  sustained  by  these  four  subsidiary  flames.  1864  BOWEN 
Logic  v\.  150  Concerning  the  nature  of  the  objects  delivered 
by  the  Subsidiary  Faculties.  1872  YEATS  Techn.  Hist. 
Comm.  211  We  must  mention  the  development  of  printing 
and  the  subsidiary  art  of  paper-making.  1903  Daily  Chron. 
26  Oct.  3/s  Bishop  Subsidiary  of  Caerleon. 
b.  Const,  to. 

1663  WATERHOUSE  Comm.  Fortescite**  De  Land.  Legum 
Anglise  398  The  Commoners  of  England  being  landed,  are 
so  subsidiary  to  their  Princes  and  Laws  In  all  kindes  of  aide 
and  duty.  1679  EVELYN  Sylva  (ed.  3)  To  Rdr.  A  3  An 
infinity  of  solitary,  and  loose  Experiments  subsidiary  to  it. 
a  1740  WATERLAND  En$,  cone.  Inf.  Cotnnmn.  v,  As  soon  as 
Baptism  became  impaired,  the  Use  of  the  Eucharist  ought 
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to  come  in  as  subsidiary,  or  supplemental  to  it.  1836  KEBLE 
Serm,  yiii.  (1848)  200  A  system  of  tradition,  subsidiary  to 
the  Scriptures,  might  yet  exist  in  the  commonwealth  or  city 
of  God.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  v.  380  This  was 
his  first  object,  to  which  every  other  was  subsidiary.  1868 
M.  PATTISON  Academ.  Org.  v.  122  The  College  is  subsidiary 
to  the  University.  1875  GLADSTONE  Glean.  VI.  xxxix.  130  No 
ritual  is  too  much,  provided  it  is  subsidiary  to  the  inner 
work  of  worship. 

c.  Technical  uses. 

Subsidiary  cells  (Bot.):  certain  epidermal  cells  which  are 
less  thickened  or  situated  lower  than  the  guard-cells  which 
they  surround.  Subsidiary  coin  :  coins  of  the  lower  de 
nominations;  U.S.  silver  coinage  of  lower  denomination 
than  the  dollar.  Subsidiary  goal  ( Polo) :  see  quot.  1899. 
Subsidiary  quantity  or  mnw? (Math.)  :  see  quot.  1842. 

1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXIII.  196  Subsidiary.  A  quantity  or 
symbol  is  so  called  when  it  is  not  essentially  a  part  of  a 
problem,  but  is  introduced  to  help  in  the  solution.  The 
term  is  particularly  applied  to  angles,  since  the  trigono 
metrical  tables  give  a  great  power  over  their  management, 
which  causes  their  frequent  introduction.  1863  FAWCETT 
Pol.  Econ.  HI.  xv.  (1876)  480  Our  copper  and  silver  money 
are  to  be  regarded  as  subsidiary  coinage.  1884  BOWER  & 
SCOTT  De  Bary's  Phaner.  45  The  superficial  stomata  first 
developed  are  surrounded  by  several  partitioned  zones  of 
subsidiary  cells.  1899  J.  M.  Brown's  Polo  377  (Badm. 
Libr.),  A  subsidiary  goal  is  obtained  in  the  same  way  as 
a  true  goal,  except  that  to  score  a  subsidiary  goal  the  ball 
must  pass  between  the  subsidiary  goal  mark  and  the  goal 
post  which  is  nearest  to  it.  Subsidiary  goals  are  to  be 
measured  n  feet  from  each  goal-post  on  the  outride. 

d.  Of  a   stream  :    Tributary.     Similarly    of  a 
valley. 

1834  PRINGLE  Afr.  Sk.  vii.  246  We  slept  one  night  at 
the  mouth  of  a  subsidiary  dell.  1837  CARI.YLE  Fr.Ren.  m. 
ii.  i,  All  manner  of  subsidiary  streams  and  brooks  of  bitter- 


plateau  on  the  south  is  divided  by  a  subsidiary  valley  of 
much  the  same  character,  down  which  the  small  River  Vesle 
flows  to  the  main  stream. 

2.  With  the  notion  of  helping  or  supplementing 
weakened  or  obscured:  Subordinate,  secondary. 

1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  (1858)  171  The  others  are  only  sub 
sidiary  species,  or  slight  varieties.  1867  J.  HOGG  Microsc.  i.iL 
68  When  any  system  of  waves  meets  with  an  obstacle,  subsi 
diary  systems  of  undulation  will  be  formed.  1875  WHITNEY 
Life  Lang  ix.  166  Its  legion  of  subsidiary  dialectic  forms. 
1883  R.  H.  SCOTT  Elem.  Meteorot.  380  Lesser  eddies  are  found 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  original  depression. ..At  times  these 
latter*  secondary  ',  'subsidiary',  or  'satellite 'depressions,  as 
they  are  called,  develop  greater  energy  than  their  primaries. 

3.  f  a.  Consisting  of  a  subsidy  or  subsidies. 
1608  WILLET  Hexapla  Exod.  Ded.  i   That  honourable 

assemblie  hath,  .presented  to  your  Maiestie  a  subsidiarie 
beneuolence.  1637  SALTONSTALL  Eusebius'  Constantine  7 
The  most  royall  Kmperour  after  their  departure,  summoned 
those  againe  that  had  sent  in  their  Subsidiary  money. 
i64oCuLPEPFER  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1602)  I.  34  As  soon 
as  the  House  was  setled,  a  Subsidiary  Aid  and  Supply  was 
propounded. 

b.  Depending  on  a  subsidy  or  subsidies:  in  sub 
sidiary  treaty  (cf.  SUBSIDY  3  b,  4). 

1755  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  (1840)  III.  158  All  the  world  re 
volted  against  subsidiary  treaties.  1902  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed. 
10)  XXIX.  453/2  Lord  Wellesley  introduced  that  system  of 
subsidiary  treaties  which  has  played  so  important  a  part  in 
the  expansion  of  British  dominion. 

C.   Maintained  or  retained  by  subsidies. 

1802  C.  JAMES  Milit.  Dict.%  Subsidiary  Troops,  troops  of 
one  nation  assisting  those  of  another  for  a  given  sum  or  sub 
sidy.  1864  DURTON  Scot.  Abr.  I.  iii.  134  Both  the  British 
countries  were  in  some  measure  subsidiary  and  protected 
states. 
B.  sb. 

fl.  The  levy  of  a  subsidy.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1593  GREENE  Upst.  Courtier  (1871)  4  Their  fathers  were 
not  above  three  pounds  in  the  Kings  books  at  a  Subsidiary. 

2.  A  subsidiary  thing ;  something  which  furnishes 
assistance  or  additional  supplies  ;  an  aid,  auxiliary. 
Now  rare. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  ii.  xii.  255  These  considerations 
ought  to  be  applied  and  employed  to  our  beleefe,  but  as 
Subsidiaries,  a  1660  HAMMOND  Serm.  (Phil.  iv.  13)  Wks. 
1684  IV.  573  Which  deceitful  consideration  drew  on  Pelagius 
himself,  that  was  first  only  for  nature,  at  last  to  take  in  one 
after  another,  five  Subsidiaries  more.  1697  EVELYN  Nwnis.' 
matavyi.  251  I  mages  of  the  Gods  and  Goddesses,  with  other 
Subsidiaries.  01706  —  Mem.  (1819)  II.  206,  I.  .shall  not  be 
able  to  do  it  with  any  satisfaction,  unless  yr  LOP  favour  me  with 
the  com'unication  of  the  subsidiaries  in  yr  cabinet.  1796  BUR- 
NEY  Mem.  Metastasio  I.  327  If,  in  despight  of  so  many  sub 
sidiaries,  you  should  be  of  a  different  opinion.  1808  HAN. 
MORE  C&lebs  xxiii,  As  to  the  lectures.. they  may  be  doubt 
less  made  very  useful  subsidiaries  to  instruction.  1824  L. 
MURRAY  Engl.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  64  All  other  sorts  of  words 
must  be  regarded  as  subsidiaries. 

b.  An  assistant. 

1807  ROBINSON  Archseol.  Grggca  i.  xiii.  58  The  number  of 
senators  was  again  augmented. .  .To  these  fifty  a  similar 
number  of  subsidiaries  was  added.  1881  Blackw.  Ma%. 
Apr.  507  The  building  is  occupied  by  three  priests  and  a  few 
subsidiaries. 

c.  Technical  uses :  (a}  Mus.  A  theme  of  inferior 
importance,    subordinate    to   the   first   or   second 
subject,     (b]  Stock  Exch.  A  subsidiary  company. 
(c)  Polo.  A  subsidiary  goal. 

1883  Grove's  Diet.  Mus,  s.v.,  In  some  cases  a  Subsidiary 
acquires  so  much  importance  in  the  working  out  as  to  rank 
as  a  third  subject.  1898  Wesim.  Gaz.  22  Mar.  8/2  The  whole 
question  of  the  value  of  Randfontein  lies. .in  the  way  its 
numerous  subsidiaries  turn  out.  1901  Ibid.  14  Jan.  9/1  The 
shares  of  the  Corporation,  which  then  stood  at  is.  if*/.,  now 


SUBSIDIZE. 

stand  at  6rf.,and  it  wants  its  shareholders  to  take  the  shares 
of  these  subsidiaries  and  provide  more  hard  cash.  1903  Daily 
Chron.  27  _[an.  5/6  Three  goals  two  subsidiaries  to  six  goals 
two  subsidiaries. 

t  3.  A  subsidized  state.   Obs. 

1756  Monitor  No.  30.  I.  275  The  immense  treasure  paid 
for  those  subsidiaries,  which  by  their  treaties  are  engaged  to 
cover  Hanover,  at  the  sole  expence  of  Great  Britain. 

Subsiding  ^bsai'dirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SUBSIDE 
v.  +-I.XG  i.]  =  SUBSIDENCE. 

1672  BOYLE  New  Exper.  Flame  $  Air  13  The  subsiding 

,    of  the  Mercury,    a  1676  HALE/>««.  Orig.  Man  \\.  vii.  IQO 

Strabo.. attributes  those  great  Floods  and  Inundations  to 

i    the  elevation  and  subsiding  of  the  Moles  terrestris.     1741 

MONRO  Anat.  Bones  {ed.  3)  17  A  regular  alternate  Elevation 

and  subsiding,  or  an  apparent  Pulsation.     1823  J.  BADCOCK 

DOM.  Amusem.  151  Mixing  a  small  quantity  of  alum  with 

the  water  accelerates  the  subsiding  of  the  starch. 

attnb.  _  (cf.  SUBSIDENCE  6.)     1892  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  g  Sept. 
!     1/3  Subsiding  beds  were  provided  so  that  the  fluid  portion  of 
the  river  was  alone  supplied  to  the  consumers. 

Subsiding  ,s£bs3rdin),///.  a.  [f.  SUBSIDE  v. 
+  -IXG2.]  Tnat  subsides,  in  various  senses  of  the 
verb. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  68  The  subsiding  powder 
dryed,  retaines  some  magneticall  vertue.  1694  SALMON 
Bate's  Dispens.  (1713)  353/1  Edulcorate  the  sub-siding 
Pouder,  by  many  affusions  ot  fair  Water.  1700  DKYDEN 
Iliad  i.  711  With  Terror  trembled  Heav'ns  subsiding  Hill. 
1769  E.  BANCROFT  Guiana  279  The  liquor  is  decanted  from 
the  subsiding  bread,  and  drank.  1779  Mirror  No.  66 
Specifying,  .the  subsiding  state  of  her  affections  towards 
them.  1839  DARWIN  Voy.  Nat.  xxii.  561  That  class  of 
widely-encircling  reefs,  which  indicate  a  subsiding  land. 
1889  Ln.  LVTTUN  Let.  to  W.  Ward 25  Sept.,  The  after  effects 
of  its  subsiding  eddies. 

i,  Subsidium  (s£bsi-di£m).  PI.  subsi-dia. 
[L. :  see  SUBSIDY.]  A  help,  aid,  subsidy. 

1640  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1692)  I.  50  It  was  reasonable 
that  in  Subsidium  they  should  contribute  some  help  to  their 
Neighbours,  a  1676  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  170  If  left  to 
it  self  without  the  continued  Subsidium  and  Influence  of 
the  Divine  Providence.  1729  SWIFT  Let.  to  Bolingbroke 
31  Oct.,  Because  I  cannot  be  a  great  Lord,  I  would  acquire 
what  is  a  kind  of  subsidium.  1817  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Melin- 
court  II.  182  They  have  at  all  times  a  little  more  than  they 
actually  need,  a  subsidium  for  age  or  sickness.  1878  M. 
PAITISON  in  Encycl.  Brit.\\ll.  517/2  Even  if  Erasmus  had 
at  his  disposal  the  MSS.  subsidia  for  forming  a  text. 

Subsidize  (szrbsidoiz),  v.    [f.  SUBSIDY +  -IZE.] 

1.  trans,  a.  To  make  a  payment  for  the  purpose 
ofsecuringtheservices  of  (mercenary  oralien  troops). 

1795  SEWARD  Anccd.  (1796)  III.  382  Lord  Chatham  was 
obliged  to  call  in  to  its  aid  the  mercenary  troops  of  other 
Nations:  these,  .he  subsidised  with  a  liberal,  .hand.  1803 
WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1835)  II.  223  The  latter  has 
agreed  to  subsidize  one  company  of  artillery  and  two  bat 
talions  of  native  infantry.  1838  PRESCOTT  Ferd.  fy  Is.  n.  xiv, 

'  He  obtained  a  small  supply  of  men  from  his  Italian  allies, 
and  subsidized  a  corps  of  8000  Swiss.  1878  LECKV  Eng .  in 

\  iSth  Cent.  \.  iii.  350  An  army  of  about  44000  Swedes,  Danes, 
and  Hessians  was  subsidised. 

b.  To  furnish  (a  country,  nation,  princes)  with 

i    a  subsidy  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  assistance 

j    or  their  neutrality  in  war. 

a  1797  H.  WALPOLE  Mem.  Reign  Geo.  Ill  (1845)  I.  vii.  105 

i  Little  Princes  are  subsidized,  when  not  worthy  of  reciproca 
tion.  1805  Spirit  Pub/.  Jrnls.  IX.  i,  I  have  sought  relief 
in  hearing  the  censure  of  Administration  for  subsidizing  the 
Continent.  1860  L.  HARCOURT  Diaries  G.  Rose  I.  66  To 
subsidize  one  power  against  another. 

2.  transf.    a.  To  secure  the  services  of  by  pay 
ment  or  bribery. 

1815  W.  H.  IRELAND  ScribbUomania  26  note.  Deigning  to 
subsidize  a  venal  pen  in  order  to  throw  a  gloss  over  the 
flagrant  dereliction.  1871  Daily  News  6  Nov.,  It  was.. to 
abstain,  .from  subsidising  the  press.  1899  KIPLING  Stalky 
66  The  three.. stood  to  attention. .in  full  view  of  all  the 
visitors,  to  whom  fags,  subsidised  for  that  end,  pointed  them, 
out  as  victims  of  Prout's  tyranny. 

fig.  1862  F.  HALL  Hindu  Philos.  Syst.  122  In  its  opera 
tions,  it  [sc.  the  soul]  subsidizes  all  the  sense-organs, 

b.  To  furnish  funds  for  (a  scheme  or  course  of 
action),  rare. 

1858  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  III.  xvi.  431  Like  so  many  of  the 
northern  abbots,  he  might  have  been  hoarding  a  fund  to 
subsidize  insurrection. 

c.  To  support  by  grants  of  money :  now  esp.  of 
the  government  or  some  central  authority  contri 
buting  to  the  upkeep  of  an  institution,  etc. 

1828  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Kev.  XXXVIII.  592  For  the  British 
Government  to  pay  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  would  be  to 
subsidize  the  Court  of  Rome  against  itself.  1871  Pall  Mall 
Gaz.  2$  Aug.  10  M.  Thiers'  unhappy  stroke  of  financial 
ingenuity  actually  subsidizes  the  detested  Teuton.  1876 
J.  GRANT  Burgh  Sch.  Scot.  n.  iii.  129  In  several  places,  we 
find  the  councils  actually  subsidizing  adventure  schools. 
1885  Manch.  Exam.  17  Feb.  5/2  The  schools.. have  been 
subsidised  by  grants  from  the  county  magistrates.  1911 
War  Dept.  Provis.  Subsidy  Scheme  j  The  full  terms  under 
which  the  War  Department  will  subsidize  vehicles. 

Hence  Subsidized,  Subsidizing  vbl.  sb.  and 
///.  a, ;  Subsidiza'tion,  Su'bsidizer. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  (1907)  1. 142  The  abandonment 
of  the  subsidizing  policy,  so  far  at  least  as  neither  to  goad  or 
bribe  the  continental  courts  into  war.  1870  W.  R.  GREG 
Pol.  Probl,  29  The  encpuragers  and  subsidi^ers  of  all  other 
states  through  their  crises  of  despondency  and  destitution. 
1872  Daily  News  25  Mar.,  Every  country  has  its  subsidized 
lines  of  steamers,  which  carry  mails  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
1881  Athenxum  27  Aug.  274/1  The  subsidizing  of  political 
benefit  societies  by  well-to-do  Conservatives.  1884  Pall 
Mall  Gaz.  27  May  5/2  He.,  put  an  extinguisher  upon  all 
hopes  of  a  conference  with  the  subsidizing  nations,  or  the 


SUBSIDTJOUS. 

introduction  of  a  countervailing  tariff.     1007  Daily  Chron.    \ 
i  Jan-  5/5  1'he  statement  as  to  Mr.  Schiff  s  subsidisation  of 
the  alleged  Galveston  scheme  is  inaccurate.    1908  A  thtnxum    ' 
31  Oct.  545/3  It  was  about  to  cease  as  a  subsidized  publi-    , 
cation  of  the  French  Government. 

t  Subsi'duOUS,  a,   06s.  rare-1,     [irreg.  f.  L.    | 
sttbsidium  SUBSIDY  sb.  or  F.  subside  SUBSIDE  sb. : 
see  -UOU9.]     Assisting,  subsidiary. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xix.  71/29  Ve  subsiduous  [orig.  F. 
subcide}  modre  that  hath  made  the  to  be  norysshed.  .wyth 
the  mylke  of  the  tygres  of  Yrcanye, 

Subsidy  (so'bsidi),  sb.  Also  4-7  subsidie,  5 
-sidee,  -sydye,  5-6  -sidye,  5-7  -sedye,  6  sub- 
sedy,  -sydy,  -sidey,  -sidwe(?).  [a.  AF.  sub 
sidie  =  OF.  (and  AF.)  subside,  ad.  L.  subsidium. 
Cf.  Pr.  subsidi,  It.  sussidio,  Sp.,  Pg.  sitbsidio.] 

1.  Help,  aid,  assistance.     Also  with  a  and  //. 
Obs.  or  arch. 

1387  TREV.SA  Higdtn  (Rolls)  III.  469  Everych  [element 
of  the  body]  schulde . .  seve  us  special  helpe  and  subsidie  by 
his  owne  dispensacioun.  1432-50  tr.  ///£•<&/«  (Rolls)  II.  i2g 
A  thowmbe  in  the  ry^hte  foote  of  Pyrrhus  kynge,  the  tow- 
chenge  of  whom  ^afe  subsidy  ageyne  venom.  1491  RYMAN 
Poems  Ixxxi.  3  in  Arc/iiv  Stud,  neu.  S#r.  LXX.XIX.  250 
Petir  and  Paule  and  seintis  alle,.For  subsidie  to  you  we 
calle.  ?  1533  FRITH  (title)  An  other  boke  against  Rastel 
named  the  subsedye  or  bulwark  to  his  fyrst  boke.  1553 
LATJMER  Serin*  Lord's  Prayer  vii.  (1562)  53  [45]  To  cry  vnto 
god. -for  a  subsidie  against  this. .enemy.  1557  PAVNELL 
Barclays  Jttenrth,  52  On  the  right  winge..he  ordeyned 
as  it  were  a  forward  enforced  with  a  threfold  subsidie  or 
socour.  1639  FULLER  Holy  War  iv.  viii.  180  liefore  he 
began  his  voyage  he  craved  a  subsidie  of  prayers  from  the 
Monks  of  S.  Albanes.  1675  ALSOP  Anti-Sozzo  iii.  §  2.  203 
It's  a  very  Ruful  cause  that  needs  such  Subsidies  to  main 
tain  it.  1830  SIR  \V.  HAMILTON  Discuss.  (1853)  63  Dr.  Drown 
.  .rejects  as  un philosophical,  those  hyperphysical  subsidies. 

2.  Engt  Hist.  A  pecuniary  aid  granted  by  par 
liament  to  the  sovereign  to  meet  special  needs. 

In  the  i4th  and  isth  centuries  the  term  (occurring,  in  the 
AF.  form  subside,  in  1340  Rolls  Parlt.  II.  112/2,  117/1, 
1353  27  Kdw,  HI  stat.  i.  c.  4,  1383  5  Rich.  If  stat.  ii.  c.  3) 
was  applied  mainly  to  the  taxes  on  cloth,  wool,  leather,  and 
skins,  and  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage.  In  Tudor 
times  it  was  applied  pre-eminently  to  a  tax  of  4*.  in  the  pound 
on  lands  and  2s.  &d.  in  the  pound  on  movables.  Its  applica 
tion  to  tonnage  and  poundage  was  continued  in  acts  of 
parliament  until  1707  Act  6  A  nne  c.  48.  In  1698  an  increased 
percentage  of  duty  charged  upon  certain  articles  was  known 
as  the  New  Subsidy. 

Tlie  term  has  been  extended  by  legal  and  historical  writers 
to  the  aids  derived  from  the  tenth,  the  fifteenth,  and  other 
sources.  The  old  lawyers,  e.  g.  Coke,  term  the  duties  on 
wool,  skins,  and  leather,  '  perpetual '  subsidies,  the  others 
being  classed  as  'temporary'. 

t  Book  of  subsidy*  =  subsidy-book  fsee  4). 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  103  Whanne  be  kvng  &  lordis 
axeden  of  grete  prelatis  subsidies  &  dymes  for  here  temper- 
altes.  1422  [see  TONNAGE^,  i].  1429  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  173/2 
The  forsaid  pouere  Commens.  .graunton  to  oure  said  Lord 
the  Kyng..  a  subsidie  of  xxxiiis.  ini  d..  .of  every  sak  weight 
of  Wolle,  and  of  every  ccxl.  of  Wolle  felle.  1425  Ibid. 
289/3  With  outeanysubsidee  payngfor  the  samefsc.  Wool]. 
c  1460  FORTESCUB  Abs.  <$•  Lim.  Jifen.  vi.  (1885)  122  The 
kynge  hath  therfore  l«  subsidie  off  pondage  and  tonnage. 
1544  Churchw.  Ace.  St.  Giles,  Reading  fed.  Nash)  70  To 
the  kynges  collectors  for  the  subsidie  ix*  iiij*.  c  1550  Disc. 
Common  Weal  Enz.  (1893)  55  Which.. myght  releue  them 
\sc.  breeders  of  wool)  of  theire  subsidwes.  1571  Acts  Priiy 
Council  VIII.  29  The  assessing  and  taxing  of  the  first 
payment  of  the  Subsedye  graunted  by  the  Layetie  at  the 
lait  Parliament.  1581  LAMBARDE  Eiren.  it.  ii.  (1588)  109 
Such  as  have  their  names  regUtred  in  the  Booke  of  Sub 
sidie.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  I//,  iv.  vii.  25  He  that  made 
vs  pay  one  and  twenty  Fifteenes,  and  one  shilling  to  the 
pound,  the  last  Subsidie.  1603-4  Act  i  Jos,  /,  c,  33  §  2 
Except  and  foreprised  out  of  ibis  Graunt  of  Subsidie  Sc.  of 
Poundage,  All  ma  tier  of  Woollen  Cloth  made  or  wrought. 
1604  rrjclnm.  in  Rates  of  tfarchandizcs  (c  1610)  5  Quecne 
Mary,  .did  .  .assesse  vpon  Clothes  carried  out  of  this  Realme 
by  way  of  Marchandize,  a  certaine  rate  for  the  Custome  and 
Subsidie  of  them.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  i.  §  8  There 
was  a  mention. .of  granting  five  Subsidies,  a  proportion., 
scarce  ever  before  heard  of  in  Parliament.  1660  Act  12 
Chat.  II,  C.  4  A  Subsidy  granted  to  the  King  of  Tonnage 
and  Poundage  and  other  sumines  of  Money  payable  upon 
Merchandize  Exported  and  Imported,  a  1700  EVKLYN /?/<*>-.>' 
ii  May  1671,  The  subsidie  now  given  by  Parliament  to 
his  Majesty.  17*5  Lotnt.  Gaz.  No.  6366/2  All  Goods., 
which  shall  have  remained  in  His  Majesty's  Warehouse  for 
Security  of  the  Duties  Twelve  Months,  the  Subsidies  and 
Duties  not  paid.  1718  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  y.,  In  the  List  of 
English  Duties,  or  Impositions,  aredivers  Kinds  of  Subsidies : 
Old  Subsidy,  Additional  Imposiiiontothe old  Subsidy.  New 
Subsidy,  tliird  Subsidy;  Two-thirds  Subsidy.  1845  M«CuL- 
LOCH  Taxation  \\.  vi.  (1852)  235  The  new  subsidy,  granted 
in  the  reigri  of  William  III,  was  an  addition  of  5  per  cent. 
to  the  duties  on  most  imported  commodities.  1874  GREEN 
Short  Hist,  vii.  $  5  (1882)  395  The  perils  of  her  reign  drove 
her  [  Elizabeth]  at  rare  intervals  to  the  demand  of  a  subsidy. 
1876  FKKKMAN  AW/*.  Cong.  V.  xxiii.  181  In  those  days  a 
subsidy  took  the  form  of  a  feudal  grant. 

b.  trans/.  A  pecuniary  aid  exacted  by  a  prince, 
lord,  etc. 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  89  That  auene.  .dede  mani 
aduersiteez  to  the  pepUIe,  by  tailez  and  subsidiez.  1489 
CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  in.  v.  176  Hys  subgettes  of  ryht  are 
holden  to  sette  a  subsydye  upon  them  self.  1560  DAUS  tr. 
Sleidani's  Comm.  41  b,  A  subsidie  is  to  be  gathered  in  all 
count  re  is  of  the  Empyre  for  the  Turkishe  warrc.  1603 

HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Afar.  403  Certaine  paiments  and  su£ 
sidies  which  he  would  have  to  be  levied  of  his  subjects. 

1609  SKENK  Reg.  Maj.  n.  Ixxiii,  Of  helps  and  subsidies 
asked  be  the  Lord  fra  his  men... As  quben  his  sonne  and 

heire  is  to  be  made  knicht,  or  quhen  he  is  to  glue  his  eldest 

dochter  in  manage.     1781  GIBBON  Deel.  ty  F.  xxxi.  (1787) 

111.225  He  stipulated  an  annual  subsidy  of  corn  and  money. 
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1862  STANLEY  Jew.  Ch.  I.  xv.  347  From  the  treasury  of  the 
sanctuary. .they  granted  him  a  subsidy. 

3.  A  grant  or  contribution  of  money,     a.  gen. 

1421  Cov.  Leet  Bk.  36  The  maiour  to  gyve  a  subsydye  of 


money  to  the  wardens  of  yche  warde.  c  1450  Godstow  Reg, 
394/7  And  whan  she  wold  entir  religion,  the  forsaid  hugh 
shold  yeve  to  the  same  xx.  marke  into  subsidie.  1560  DAUS 


tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  286  He  shall  geve  to  his  children  as 
a  subsidie  an  hondreth  thousand  crounes,  1711  STEELE 
Spect.  No.  53  P  10  Your  Mention  of  a  Subsidy  for  a  Prince 
in  Misfortune.  1862  THACKERAY  Philip  xvi,  Out  of  small 
earnings  [he]  managed  to  transmit  no  small  comforts  and 
subsidies  to  old  parents  living  somewhere  in  Munster. 

b.  A  sum  of  money  paid  by  one  country  to  an 
other  for  the  promotion  of  war  or  the  preservation 
of  neutrality, 

t  Treaty  of  subsidy,  a  subsidiary  treaty. 

1668  TEMPLE  Let.  to  Sir  O.  Bridgman  27  Jan.,  Wks.  1720 
II.  56  The  hopes  we  must  give  him  of  obtaining  Subsidies 
from  Spain,  which  might  countervail  what  they  might  lose 
from  France.  1737  Gentl.  Mag.  VII.  705/2  This  Court,  .has 
push'd  with  so  much  Ardour  the  Treaties  of  Subsidy  with 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  as  that  they  are  both  very  far  nd- 
vanc'd.  1832  tr.  SismondFs  Ital.  Rep.  xv.  324  Maximilian 
had  never  money  enough  to  carry  on  the  war  without  the 
subsidies  of  his  allies.  1870  STANHOPE  Hist.  Eng.  xii.  420 
He  proposed  to  contribute  by  monthly  subsidies  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  against  Philip  if  Philip  persevered. 

c.  Financial  aid  furnished  by  a  state  or  a  public 
corporation    in   furtherance  of  an  undertaking  or 
the  upkeep  of  a  thing. 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor"s  U'ord-bk.^  Subsidy.. &  sum  allowed 
for  the  conveyance  of  mails.  1881  H.  FAWCETT  Free  Trade 
*t  Pfot.  (ed.  4)  38  The  special  object  of  assisting  through 
postal  subsidies  the  American  shipping  trade.  1882  D.  A. 
WELLS  Merck.  <1far.  141  It  seems  clear. .that  subsidies  as 
a  means  of  restoring  American  shipping  cannot  be  made  the 
policy  of  the  United  States.  1912  li-'ar  Dept.  Subsidy 
Scheme  i  Only  those  lorries  which  comply  in  every  par 
ticular  with  the  terms  of  this  specification,  .will  be  eligible 
for  the  grant  of  full  subsidy. 

*-./&•• 

a  1631  DONNE  Valed.  Bk.  42  Poems  1912  I.  31  Woman 
kinds,  Who  though  from  heart,  and  eyes,  They  exact  great 
subsidies,  Forsake  him  who  on  them  relies.  7^1639  T. 
CAREW  Poems  (1651)  25  Universal!  losses  may  command 
A  subsidie  from  every  private  eye, 

4.  attrib.)  as  subsidy  act,  fee ;  f  subsidy  book,  a 
book  kept  for  recording  the  names  of  those  liable 
to  pay  subsidy ;  f  subsidy  citizen,  =  subsidy  man ; 
f  subsidy  man,  a  person  liable  to  pay  subsidy ; 
hence,  a  man  of  means  or  substance  ;  t  subsidy 
money,  money  derived  from  a  subsidy ;  subsidy 
roll,  =  subsidy  book  •  t  subsidy  treaty,  a  sub 
sidiary  treaty,  b.  Applied  to  vehicles  subsidized 
by  the  War  Office  in  peace  time  while  in  their 
owners'  hands  and  liable  to  be  called  upon  at  the 
outbreak  of  war ;  as  subsidy  lorry •,  machine. 

1910  Encvcl.  Brit.  (ed.  11)  XI.  86  Uniform  rates  of  duty 
were  fixed  in  England  by  the  "Subsidy  Act  of  1660.  1575 
LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  35  Bear  with  me,  though  perchauns 
I  place  not  thoz  Gentlmen. . after  theyr  estate/:  for  I  am 
neyther  good  heraud  of  armez,  nor  yet  kno  hoow  they  are 
set  in  the  *Subsydy  bookez.  1594  LYLV  Mother  Romoie  n. 


the  subsidy-book,  and  is  not  luxurious  after  acquaintance. 
1663  MABVELL  Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  93  The  old  way  of 
rating  in  the  subsidy- books,  1607  MIDDLKTON  Michaelmas 
Term  in.  iv,  If  we  procure  you  two  substantial  "subsidy 
citizens  to  bail  you.  1911  War  Dept.  Pravis.  Subsidy 
Scheme  2  A  proportion  of  the  initial  *subsidyfee.  1913  Ley- 
land  Motors  Ltd.,  Standard  War  Office  *Subsid  y  lurry ..  War 
Office  "Subsidy  machines.  1591  PERC\v\L.LSfi.Dict.,Cana>tia, 
'subsidie  men,  Chassis  tributanontm.  1597-8  Act  39  Eli*. 
c.  3  f  i  Power  substanciall  Howsholders  there  beinge  Sub 
sidy  men,  or  for  wante  of  Subsidy  men  fower  other  substan 
ciall  Howseholders.  1618  Archd.  Essex  ff  Colch.  Dtpos. 
Rule  foL  50  (MS.)  He  is  worth  (his  debts  beinge  paid)  a 
hundreth  pounds,  but  is  no  subsidie  man.  1616  DONNE 
Serm.  Ixvit  (1640)  680,  I  will  be  a  Subsidy  man  so  far,  so 
far  pay  Gods  debts,  as  to  celebrate  with  condigne  praise  the 
goodnesse  of  that  man.  a.  1676  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man. 
II.  x.  237  If  we  should .. compare  the  numbers  of  Trained 
Souldiers  then  and  now,  the  number  of  Subsidy-men  then 
and  now,  they  will  easily  give  us  an  Account  of  a  very  great 
Increase  and  Multiplication  of  People.  1595  in  toth  Rtp. 
Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  455  The  'subsidey  money 
groweing  to  the  said  towne.  1615-9  in  Rushw,  Hist.  Coil. 
(1659)  I.  188  Whether  these  Eight  Snips  lent  to  the  French 
King. .were  not  paid  with  the  Subsidy-money?  1886  En- 
cycl.  Brit.  XX.  313/1  The  'subsidy  rolls  record  the  fifteenth* 
and  tenths,  &c.,  granted  by  parliament  to  the  crown.  1747 
Gentl.  Mag.  XVII.  408  They  continue  to  talk  of  the  speedy 
march  of  a  powerful  body  of  troops  10  the  assistance  of  the 
allies,  in  pursuance  of  a  "subsidy-treaty.  1763  in  loth  Rep. 
Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  i.  348  We  did  not  renew  last  year 
the  Subsidy  Treaty  with  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Hence  Su'baidy  v.  (only  in  Carlyle),  to  subsidize. 

1837  CAHLVLK  Fr.  Rtr.  in.  vn.  iii,  Austria  hesitates ;  finally 
refuses,  being  subsidied  by  Pitt.  1858  —  Fredk,  Gt.  in.  xx. 
I.  372  The  English,  .fought  and  subsidied  from  side  to  side 
of  Kurope. 

t  Subsi  gn,  v.  06s.  [ad.  L.  subsignare,  f.  sub- 
SUB-  2  +  ngndre  to  SIGN.  Cf.  OF.  soubsigncr 
(i3th  c.),  mod.F.  soussigner  (i6th  c.)-] 

1*  trans.  To  sign  one's  name  under,  subscribe, 
attest  witn  one's  signature  or  mark.  Also,  to 
subscribe  (one's  name). 

1579  FENTON  Guicciard.  \.  10  He  promised.. by  a  writing 
subsigned  with  his  OWDC  hand,  that  [etcj.  1589  HAKLUVT 


SUBSIST. 

Voy.  418  A  letter  of  the  Sophie.. subsigned  with  the  hands 
both  of  the  Sophie  and  his  Secretarie.  i6osCAMUEN  Rein.  93 
Neyther  have  they  scene,  .any  deede.. before  the  Conquest, 
but  subsigned  with  crosses  and  single  names.  1688  in  Gutch 
Coll.  Cur.  II.  363  His  Majesty  intended.. to  require  them 
to  subsigne  the  Examinations.  1700  T.  MADOX  Formulare 
Anglic.  (1702)  p.  xxvi,  The  Usage  in  This  Kingdom  was. ., 
to  Ratify  their  Charters  by  Subsigning  their  Names  with 
Holy  Crosses. 

b.  pass.  To  be  signed  so-and-so. 

1583  STOCKER  Civ.  Warres  L<nt>e  C.  n.  66  b,  This  sentence 
was  pronounced  the  4  of  June  1568.  And  subsigned,  Duke 
de  Alua.  1687  N.  JOHNSTON  Assnr.  Abby  Lands  189  Dated 
at  Rome. ..  Subsigned  Beltradus.  1700  T.  MAUOX  J^'orniu- 
lare  Anglic.  (1702)  p.  xxvii,  A  Charter  of  K.  Eadmund.  .is 
subsigned,  Ego  Eadmundus  [etc.]. 

c.  pass.    To  have  a  certain  inscription  under 
neath. 

1573  BOSSEWBLL  X?vtt0r&  III.  25  b,  H.  Hathe  to  hys  Create, 
a  Verme  hariante  propre,  subsigned  about  the  tayle  with  a 
scrowe  containing  thys  Apothcgme.  Est  inclyta  k'irtits. 

2.  absol.  or  intr.    To   append  one's   signature  ; 
(with  clause)  to  testify  thai  ...     In  quots.y?^. 

1581  MULCASIEK  Positions  iii.  (1888)  10  Till  iudgement 
haue  subsigned,  and  circunstance  sealed.  "  1586  SIUSKV 
Ps.  1.  ii,  The  lieav'ns  subsigncii  with  their  handes,  'I  hat 
God  injustice  eminentlie  raignes. 

3.  trans.   To  sign  away. 

1605  SIR  C.  CORNWALLIS  in  \Vinwood  Afent.  (1725^  II.  75 
His  owne  Treasurie  was  exhausted,  his  Rents.. susigned 
[sic]  for  the  most  parte  for  the  Payment  of  Money  borrowed. 

t  Subsiglia  ti.011.  Obs.  [ad.  late  L,.snl>$igna- 
tio,  -dnetti,  n.  of  action  f.  subsignare  to  StJBSION.] 
Signature  ;  affixing  a  seal.  AlsoyT^". 

1590  SwiNuuRNi:  Test.  17  The  presence  of  vij.  witnesses,. . 
their  subscription,  their  subsignation.  1612  SHEL.TUN  Quix. 
i.  iv.  iv.  (1620)  328  This  is  as  good  as  subsignntiun  of  your 
hands- writing.  1656  [?  J.  SERGEANT]  tr.  T.  Whites  i'oipat. 
Inst.  App.  339  To  fortify  the  Institutions  I  would  recom 
mend  to  Thee,  with  a  subsignation  of  Theology  [orig.  7  hto- 
logix  chirographo}.  1700'!'.  l.\\Doy.J'0r)itu  tare  Anglic.  (1702) 
p.  xxvii,  No  great  Stress  can  be  laid  upon  the  words  of 
Subbignation  to  K.  Edwy's  Charter.  17*6  AYLIFFE jPawyffu 
482  The  Subsignation  or  putting  a  Man's  Mark  or  Signet. 

tSubsi'gned,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [Rendering  K. 
soussignd,  pa.  pple.  of  soitssigiier  to  sign  under 
neath.]  Undersigned. 

1565  in  R.  G.  Marsden  Sel.  Pleas  Crt.  Adinir.  (1897)  II. 
56  We  subsigned  assurers  acknowledge  and  confesse  to 
have  asseured  and  doo  assure  to  Pieter  de  Moucheron. 

Subsist  (scbsi-st),  sb.  [Shortening  of  SUB 
SISTENCE.]  Payment  of  wages  on  account ;  =  SUB 
sb.  7. 

i8s<i  LEIFCHILD  Cornwall  146  There  is  a  custom  of  ad- 
vanning  money  to  the  miners  called  subsist,  that  they  may 
live  until  the  value  of  their  two  months'  earnings  is  deter 
mined.  1886  j.  BARPOWMAN  Sc.  Mining  Trrttis  65. 

b.  attrib.,  in  subsist  money,  <=  SUBSISTENCE 
MONEY  i  ;  subsist  week,  a  week  for  which  subsist 
money  is  paid. 

1835  in  N.  ff  Q.  Ser.  IX.  (1900)  VI.  246,  2  Agree  to  pay.. 
Subsist  Money  each  and  every  fortnight  in  such  sums  as 
may  be  agreeable  to  the  Parties.  1843  C'lViV  Eiigin.  ff  Arch. 
Jrnt.  VI.  22/2  In  the  preceding  account,  no  notice  is  taken 
of  truck  system,  tommy  shops.. or  subsist  money.  Ibid., 
The  cuttings  are  measured  generally  every  fortnight,  the 
intervening  time  being  subsist  weeks,  when  the  pay  is  on 
account. 

Subsist  (s&bsi'st),  v.  [ad.  L.  subsisttre  to 
stand  still,  stand  firm,  cease,  be  adequate  to,  sup 
port,  f.  sub-  SUB- 25  +  sistfre  to  stand  (see  SIST  v.). 
Cf.  F.  subsister,  It.  sossistere,  sussistere,  Sp.,  Pg. 
swbsistir.] 

I.  1.  intr.  To  have  an  existence  as  a  reality ;  to 
exist  as  a  substance  or  entity.  (Cf.  SUBSISTENCE  I.) 

1549  £Xr.  Coin.  Prayer,  Qntcungue  vultt  Perfecte  God, 
and  perfecte  man:  of  a  resonable  soule,  and  humayne  fleshe 
subsisting.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  S)st.  i.  iv.  409  Those 
Ideas,  which  Plato  sometimes  contends  to  be  Substances, 
and  to  subsist  alone  by  themsel  «**.  i6oa  BENTLEY  Boyle 
Lect.  vi.  197  Matter  abstractly  consider 'd  cannot  have  sub* 
sisted  eternally.  1701  NOKRIS  Idcai  H  arid  i.  iii.  145  That 
God  is  being  itself  subsisting  by  itself.  1847  EMERSON 
Poems  18  The  young  deities  discussed ..  What  subsisteth, 
and  what  seems.  1874  GFO.  ELIOT  Call.  Sreak/.-f.  370 
Define  your  Good ..  Next,  how  it  may  subsist  without  the 
111  Which  seems  its  only  outline. 

2.  To  have  its  being  or  existence  in  a  certain 
manner,  form,  or  state,  or  by  a  certain  condition. 
Obs.  or  arch. 

1594  HOOKER  Kcrl.PoI.  I.  ii.  §  2  In  which  essential!  vnitie 
of  God  a  Trinitie  personall  neuerthelesse  subsi.stelh.  1614 
RALEIGH  Hist.  World  v  i.  §  4.  331  The  one  \sc.  cavalry] 
subsisting,  by  being  at  large ;  the  other  \ic.  infantry],  by 
MILTON  Comus  686  The  unexempt 
,1  frailly  must  subsist.  1649 


close  imbattailin§.    1634  MILTC 
condition  By  which  all  morta 


of  instants  . .  subsisting  only  by  a  flux  of  Moments.  1731 
POPE  Ess.  Mart  I.  169  All  subsists  by  elemental  stnfe;  And 
Passions  are  the  elements  of  Life.  1784  COWPER  Teak  I. 
367  By  ceaseless  action  all  that  is  subsists. 

3.  fa-  Philos.  To  exist  in  a  substance  or  in 
accidents.  Obs. 

1599  SIR  J.  DAVIES  Nosct  Tttfsum  n.  in.  viii,  If  she  were 
but  the  bodies  accident,  And  her  sole  being  did  in  it  subsist, 
As  white  in  snow.  1*78  GALE  Crt.  Cinliles  iv.  in.  5  The 
wise  Creator.. has.  .so  constituted  al  moral  Beings,  both 
Virtues  and  Vices,  as  that  they  cannot  subsist  but  in  some- 
thine  natural.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  n.  xxiii.  $  i  Not 
imagining  how  these  simple  Ideas  can  subsist  by  themselves, 


SUBSIST. 

we  accustom  our  selves,  to  suppose  some  Substratum, 
wherein  they  do  subsist.  1686  SOUTH  Serm.  Isa.  v.  20  (1727) 
II.  345  When  they  [sc.  qualities]  come  to  subsist  in  Particu 
lars,  and  to  be  cloathed,  and  attended  with  several  Accidents. 
iSai  COLERIDGE  in  Blackw.  Mag.  X.  219/2  The  disciple  of 
Malbranche,  or  of  Berkeley,  [affirms]  that  the  objective 
subsists  wholly  and  solely  in  the  universal  subject— God. 

b.  gen.  To  consist,  lie,  or  reside  in  some  speci 
fied  thing,  circumstance,  fact,  etc. 

1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple,  Sacrifice  Ivii,  Your  safetie  in 
my  sicknesse  doth  subsist.  1661  }.  DAVIES  tr.  Mandelslo's 
Trav.  278  It  subsists  only  in  the  opinion  wherewith  most 
sea-men  are  prepossessed,  that,  certainly  there  is  an  Island 
in  those  parts.  1707  FOUNTAINHALL  Decis.  (1759)  II.  385 
It  [sc.  a  collegium]  can  subsist  and  continue  in  one.  173* 
POPE  Ess.  Man  iv.  38  The  Universal  Cause. .makes  what 
Happiness  we  justly  call  Subsist  not  in  the  good  of  one,  but 
all.  1741  WARBURTON  Div.  Legat.  II.  u.  371  For  the  one 
God  being  the  supreme  Magistrate,  it  [sc.  theocracy]  sub 
sisted  in  the  Worship  of  that  God  alone.  1784  COWPER 
Tiroc.  390  His  wealth,  fame,  honours,  all  that  I  intend, 
Subsist  and  centre  in  one  point — a  friend  !  1882  COUES 
Biogcn  (1884)  60  If  there  be  no  chemical  or  physical  differ 
ence  [between  a  live  amoeba  and  a  dead  one],  in  what  does 
the  great  difference  subsist  ? 

t  C.  To  consist  of.    Obs.  rare. 

1631  BRATHWAIT  Whimzies,  Pedler  139  Would  you  have 
a  true  survey  of  his  family  and  number  them  by  the  pole? 
you  shall  finde  them  subsist  of  three  heads:  himselfe,  his 
truck,  and  her  misset. 

4.  To  preserve  its  existence  or  continue  to  exist  ; 
to  remain  in  existence,  use,  or  force. 

c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  cxxii.  6  So  long  as  braine  and  heart 
Haue  facultie  by  nature  to  subsist.  i66z  STILLINGFL.  Orig. 
Sacrse  in.  i.  §  i  The  souls  of  men  are  capable  of  subsisting 
after  death,  a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  in.  (1724)  I.  517  All 


It.  ivu,  xnc  cquivucauty. .  win  not  SUDSISI  in  a  translation. 
1746  HERVEY  Medit.  (1818)  9  The  exercises  of  gratitude  sub 
sisted  in  paradise.  1752  tr.  Rameaus  Treat.  Music  115  As 
soon_  as  a  Discord  can  be  prepared,  the  Syncope  no  longer 
subsists.  17^62  T.  MORTIMER  Ev.  Ulan  own  Broker  (ed.  5)  59 
The  extensive  scene  of  Jobbing,  which  has  subsisted  during 
the  present  war.  1794  S.  WILLIAMS  Vermont  161  The  murders 
of  the  inquisition  subsisted  for  centuries.  181 1  JANE  AUSTEN 
Sense  $  Sensid.  xlv,  His  regard  for  her ..  has  subsisted  through 
all  the  knowledge  of  dear  Marianne's  unhappy  prepossession 
for  that  worthless  young  man  !  1813  PRICHARD  Phys. 
Hist.  J\Ian  vi.  §  6.  311  The  custom  of  eating  their  prisoners 
of  war  still  subsists  in  the  central  parts  of  the  island  of 
Celebes.  1876  GLADSTONE  Homeric  Synchr.  189  He  found 
that  tradition  subsisting  among  them.  1911  Act  i  <£•  2 
Geo.  V,  c.  46  §  3  The  term  for  which  copyright  shall  sub 
sist  shall . .  be  the  life  of  the  author  and  a  period  of  fifty 
years  after  his  death. 

b.  of  physical  things.  Now  rare. 

1621  T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  Goularfs  Wise  Vieillard  2  Adam 
and  all  his  posteritie  had  subsisted  and  continued  long  vpon 
earth.  1740  CHESTERF.  Let.  xciii,  Which  charter  subsists  to 
this  day,  and  is  called  Magna  Charta.  1772  WESLEY  Jrnl. 
I  Feb.  (1827)  III.  439  Only  the  old  chapel  subsists.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  I.  vi.  30  Where  men  and  animals 
have  long  subsisted.  1819  SHELLEY  Lett.  Pr.  Wks.  1888  II. 
285  The  central  arch.. yet  subsists.  1903  MYERS  Hum. 
Pers.  I.  244  The  book,  of  course,  subsists  ;  it  can  be  found  in 
many  libraries. 

•)•  c.  To  continue  in  a  condition  or  position ;  to 
remain  (so-and-so).  Obs. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  v.  vi.  73,  I  am  return'd  your  Souldier  : 
..still  subsisting  Vnder  your  great  Command.  1633  P. 
FLETCHER  Purple  [si.  H.  xix,  The  wandring  heat  (which 
quiet  ne're  subsisteth).  1650  G.  CAMPBELL  in  Thanes  of 
Cawdor  (Spalding  Cl.)  293  Commending  yow  and  your  bed 
fellow  to  the  Lord,  I  subsist  your  loving  fremd  Geo. 
Campbell. 

1 5.  Of  physical  objects :  To  be  or  live  in  a  certain 
place  or  state.  Obs. 

1655  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  IT.  ii.  (1687)  65/2  The  Sea  sub- 
sists  upon  the  superficies  of  the  Earth,  which  is  flat.  1667 
MILTON  P.L.x.  922  Forlorn  of  thee,  Whither  shall  I  betake 
me,  where  subsist  ?  a  1716  BLACKALL  Wks.  (1723)  I.  97  A 
private  Man  may  be  consider'd.  .as  a  single  Man  subsisting 
by  himself.  1813  W.  TAYLOR  Engl.  Syn.  (1856)  284  That  is 
aquatile,  which  subsists  in  water. 

6.  Of  a  condition  or  quality  :  To  exist. 

1720  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  III.  362  That  there  should  never 
any  Uneasiness  subsist  between  us.  1759  JOHNSON  in  Bos- 
well  (1831)  I.  327  You  have  from  me  all  the  regard  that  can 
possibly  subsist  in  the  heart.  1777  WATSON  Philip  II,  x. 
(1793)  I.  422  Granted  upon  a  condition  which  did  not  yet 
subsist.  1855  PRESCOTT  Philip  It,  n.  vi.  I.  205  The  best 
possible  understanding  seems  to  have  subsisted  between 
them. 

IL  +7.  To  make  a  stand,  stand  firm,  hold  out. 

1643  CROMWELL  in  Lett.  $  Sp.  (1850)  I.  xv.  219  Make 
them  able  to  live  and  subsist,  a  1662  HEYLIN  Laud  \. 
(1668)  162  If  he  cannot  subsist,  there  is  little  or  nothing  left 
to  hinder  the  House  of  Austria  from  being ..  Master  of 
Germany.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  359  Firm  we  subsist,  yet 
possible  to  swerve.  1671  — P,  R.  in.  19  All  the  world  Could 
not  sustain  thy  Prowess,  or  subsist  In  battel.  1726  CAVALLIER 
Mem.  iv.  290  There  I  gave  Ravenal  necessary  Instructions 
either  to  avoid  meeting  the  Enemy,  or  to  subsist, 
t  b.  To  keep  on,  persevere.  Obs. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  viii.  372  He  succumb'd,  and  could 
not  subsist,  not  beeing  vsed  to  pedestriall  trauayle. 

1 8.  To  stand,  hold  good.   Obs.  rare. 

1747  J.  HOWE  Let.  to  S.  Thompson  n  Sept.,  If  this  story 
subsists,  I  presume  orders  will  be  given. 

t  9.  To  cease,  stop  at  a  certain  point.  Obs. 

.11637  SPOTTISWOOD  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  vi.  (1677)  403  Nor  did 
their  folly,  or  madness  rather,  subsist  here.  ci68o  R.  MAC. 
WARD  Con/end.  (1723)  41  (Jam.),  Here,  at  this  time,  I  shall 
subsist,  since  I  will  have  occasion  to  speak  to  this  matter  after 
ward.  Ibid.  227,  I  might  here  subsist.  But.. I  shall  append 
..these  few  things. 
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III.  10.  trans.  To  provide  sustenance  for ;  to 
support  or  maintain  with  provisions  or  funds ;  to 
maintain,  support,  keep :  said  of  provisions,  funds, 
etc.,  or  of  the  persons  dispensing  them. 

a  1683  SIDNEY  Disc.  Gov.  n.  xxvi.  (1704)  187  Taking  from 
them  all  ways  of  subsisting  their  Familys.  1698  FROGER 
Voy.  158  The  Free-hooters  had  contributed  very  much  to 
subsist  them  for  the  first  Years  of  the  War.  1710  ADDISON 
Taller  No.  119  F  2  We  descry  millions  of  species  subsisted 
on  a  green  leaf.  1725  BERKELEY  Let.  16  July,  When  I 
accepted  the  Deanry  it  was  not  with  any  view  of  subsisting 
the  College  in  Bermuda  with  its  Income.  1725  Bradlcy's 
Fa.ni.  Diet.  s.  v.  Breeding  of  Milk  ^  A  Cow,  when  she.,  has 
not  Milk  enough  to  subsist  her  Calf.  1749  FIELDING  Tom 
Jones  xv.  xi,  To  be  subsisted  at  her  Expence  from  that 
little  Fortune  she  had  independent  of  her  Father.  1854 
Blackw.  Mag.  LXXVL  i  Cultivating  just  as  much  land 
as  would  subsist  them.  1879  H.  GEORGE  Progr.  <$•  Pov. 
i.  v.  (1881)  78  We  have  seen  that  capital  does  not  advance 
wages  or  subsist  labourers,  but  that  its  functions  are  to 
assist  labour.  1901  P.  FOUNTAIN  Deserts  N.  Amer.  x.  235 
You  can  subsist  them  [sc.  mules],  .in  a  country  where  you 
could  not  find  food  for  horses. 

b  To  maintain,  provide  for,  provision  (troops). 
Also  formerly,  to  give  pay  or  allowance  (1802 
C.  James  Milit.  Diet.). 

1687  T.  BROWN  Saints  in  Uproar  Wks.  1730  1. 78  Explain 
to  him  after  what  manner  you  subsisted  your  cloven  regi 
ment.  1704  Land,  Gaz.  No.  4045/3  The  Charge  of  Subsist 
ing  these  Officers  and  Men  must  be  very  great.  1799 
HARRIS  in  Owen  Wellesley's  Desp.  (1877)  120  We  have  a 
sufficient  stock  of  provisions  to  subsist  the  troops.  1868 
MENDELL  &  CRAIGHILL  tr.  Jomini's  Art  of  War  iii.  77  A 
French  army  upon  the  Elbe  might  be  subsisted  from  West 
phalia.  1898  MAHAN  Nelson  II.  241  If  France. .was. .sub 
sisting  an  army  corps  upon  Neapolitan  territory. 

re/I.  iSioG.  Ro»  £fan1u(x8ocj  II.  456  Massena  cannot 
long  subsist  himself  in  his  position.  1841  CATLINJV.  Amer. 
Ind.  (1844)  II.  39  The  troops  will  be  obliged  to  subsist 
themselves. 

11.  To  maintain  or  support  oneself;  to  live  upon 
food  or  money,  or  by  a  particular  occupation. 

a.  intr.  (Alsoyfjf.) 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  i.  vii.  26  Whose  argument 
is  but  precarious  and  subsists  upon  the  charity  of  our 
assentments,  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  i;  §  162  Ireland 
..reduced  to  that  good  degree  of  Husbandry.,  that  it  not 
only  Subsisted  of  itself.. but  really  increased  the  Revenue 
of  the  Crown.  1672  in  Verney  Mem.  (1907)  II.  355,  I  have 
not  wherewithall  to  subsist.  1777  SIR  W.  JONES  Ess.  i. 
Poems  189  Our  European  poetry  has  subsisted  too  long  on 
the  perpetual  repetition  of  the  same  images.  1830  M. 
DONOVAN  Dom.  Econ.  II.  291  Animals  which  subsist  upon 
vegetables.  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  i.  iv,  Their  forefathers 
had . .  modestly  subsisted  on  the  Docks.  1885  Encycl.  Brit. 
XIX.  255/2  From  that  time  he  subsisted  by  literature. 

b.  refl. 

1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  (Globe)  556  He  said  no  Pecune  to 
carry  him  thither,  or  to  subsist  himself  when  he  came  there. 
1756  BURKE  Vind.N~at.Soc.  58  The  people,  .began  to  subsist 
themselves  from  the  publick  Revenues,  a  1806  HORSI.EY 
Serm.  (1811)  215  An  idle  peasantry  subsist  themselves  by 
theft  and  violence.  1841  CATLIN  N.  Amer.  Ind.  xx.  (1844) 
I.  142  The  horses.. subsist  themselves,  in  winter  and  sum 
mer  over  the  vast  plains  of  prairie. 

f  12.  intr.  To  support  life,  keep  alive,  live.   Obs. 

1727  SWIFT  Petit.  Colliers  Wks.  1755  III.  i.  130  Should  it 
happen,  .that  this  city  should  be  deprived  of  the  sunbeams 
for  several  months  ;  how  will  his  majesty's  subjects  subsist? 
'775  JOHNSON  Tax.  «<?  Tyr.sqThe  body  may  subsist,  though 
less  commodiously,  without  a  limb.  1784  COWPER  Task  v. 
79  How  find  the  myriads . .  Due  sustenance,  or  where  subsist 
they  now?  1794  S.  WILLIAMS  Vermont  •$&  Several  colonies 
of  white  people  have  subsisted  in  the  torrid  zone  of  America. 
b.  Hyperbolically,  with  a  negative  expressed  or 
implied. 


1756  MRS.  CALDERWOOD  in  Coltness  Collect.  (Maitland 
Club)  204  Hussy  could  not  subsist  without  cards.  1758 
JOHNSON  Idler  No.  7  p  2  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  man 


can  subsist  without  a  News-paper. 

f  13.  trans,  a.  To  carry  on,  keep  up.  Qbs. 

1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  11,  xxv.  254  The  contents  of 
the  Letters,  were  to  pray  Aides  to  subsist  the  warre. 
f  b.  To  keep  life  in.  Obs. 

«i6  Phil.  Trans.  XXIX.  493  It  cannot  be  believed  that 
a  Supply,  by  this  means  obtained,  can  long  subsist  a  Diver. 

Subsistence  (s£bsi-stens).  Also  7-  (now 
erron.)  subsistance.  [ad.  late  L.  subsistentia,  f. 
subsistens  SUBSISTENT  :  see  -ENCE.  Cf.  F.  sub 
sistance  (from  1 6th  c.),  It.  sussistenza,  Sp.,  Pg. 
subsistencia.  The  L.  word  represents  etymologi 
cal^  Or.  vir6<TTaffi$  HYPOSTASIS.] 

I.  1.  Existence  as  a  substance  or  entity;  sub 
stantial,  real,  or  independent  existence. 
_  i43*-5o  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  221  Plato,  whiche  putte 
in  God  a  cause  of  subsistence  to  be  [quidtxit  in  Deo  caitsam 
esse  subsistendi^  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  1032  It 
[sc.  the  soul]  hath  the  subsistence  and  composition  by  har 
mony,  but  hannonie  it  is  none.  1637  GILLESPIE  Engl.  Pop. 
Cerent,  in.  iv.65  An  abstract  is  no  more  an  abstract,  if  it  have 
a  subsistence,  a,  1665  J.  GOODWIN  Being  filled  with  the  Sp. 
(1867)  209  The  distinct  manner  of  the  subsistence  of  this  one 
God — viz.,  that  he  subsists  in  three,  which  we  call  persons. 
1680  BURNET  Rochester  (1692)  57  He  believed  the  soul  had 
a  distinct  subsistence,  a  1711  KEN  Hymns  Evang.  Poet. 
Wks.  I.  28  A  Drop,  which  has  Subsistence  when  alone,  Will 
loose  it  when  into  the  Ocean  thrown.  1736  CHANDLER  Hist. 
Persec.  43  Beryllus  also.. taught  that  our  Saviour  had  no 
proper  personal  subsistence  before  his  becoming  Man.  1738 
WARBURTON  Div.  Legat.  I.  47  This  reason  is  a  mere  abstract 
Notion,  which  hath  no  real  Subsistence.  1838  [F.  HAYWOOD] 
tr.  Kant's  Crit.  Pure  Reason  654  Subsistence  (Subsystem) 
the  existence  of  the  substance,  as  inherence  is  that  of  the 
accident, 


SUBSISTENCE. 

2.  A  thing  that  has  substantial  or  real  existence. 

1605  TIMME  Qtursit.  i.  ii.  7  The  soule  and  body  of  the 
world  are  knit  together  by  the..aethereal  spirits,.. Joyn- 
ing  each  part  of  the  whole  into  one  subsistence.  1650 
EARL  MONM.  tr.  Senault's  Mm  tec.  Guilty  50  When 
she  IK.  the  soul]  withdraws  within  her  self  she  knows  sub 
sistences,  she  treats  with  spirits.  1659  MOXON  Tutor 
Astron.  L  (1686)  i  They,  .concluded  the  parts  to  be  Round  : 
I  mean,  Every  mtire  Subsistence,  as  the  Stars,  Planets,  and 
the  Earth,  a  1774  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  191  Because 
substances  cannot  inexist  in  anything,  much  less  coexist  in 
the  same  subject ;  therefore  he  [sc.  Plato]  styled  them  hypo- 
stases  or  subsistences. 

t  b.  The  substance  of  a  thing.   Obs. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  i.  27  b,  The  one  [sc.  power]  ex 
pressed  in  making  the  subsistence  of  the  mater,  &  the 
other  [sc.  wisdom]  in  disposing  the  beauty  of  the  fourme 
1653  H.  MORE  Antid.  Ath.  Pref.  §  8  (1712)  5  The  framing 
of  Matter  into  the  bare  subsistence  of  an  Animal. 

f3.  The  condition  or  quality  of  inhering  or 
residing  in  something.  Obs. 

1628  T.  SPENCER  Logick  50  The  forme  is  not  the  difference 
it  selfe :  for,  a  forme  is  a  subsistence  in  an  vnitie.  1650 
HOBBES  De  Carfare  Politico  133  The  Subsistence  and 
Migration  of  Accidents  from  place  to  place. 

4.  Continued  existence ;  continuance.  Now  rare. 

1616  BULLOKAR  Engl.  Exp.,  Subsistence,  the  abiding  or 
continuance  of  a  thing  in  it  owne  estate.  1628  COKE  On 
Lilt,  122  A  thing  of  perpetuall  subsistance  and  continuance. 
1642  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1692)  in.  I.  771  This  time  of 
urgent  Necessity,  which  so  much  importeth  the  Safety,  and 
even  the  very  subsistance  of  Us  and  Our  good  People.  1649 
MILTON  Eikon.  xxvii.  217  This  Liberty  of  the  Subject  con 
cerns  himself  and  the  subsistence  of  his  own  regal  power. 
a  1687  H.  MORE  in  Glanvill's  Sadducismus  (1689)  445 
Believing  no  subsistence  of  the  Soul  of  Christ  after  Death. 
1729  BUTLER  Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  100  It  is  necessary  for 
the  very  subsistence  of  the  world,  that . .  injustice,and  cruelty, 
should  be  punished.  1769  ROBERTSON  Clias.  y,vn.  III.  3 
This  barbarous  outrage  committed  during  the  subsistence 
of  truce,  a  1781  WATSON  Philip  III,  in.  (1793)  I.  380  To 
rival  the  Dutch  in  those  branches  of  commerce  which  they 
had  engrossed  during  the  subsistence  of  the  war.  1875 
GORMAN  tr.  Swedenborg's  Chr.  Psychol.  ii.  19  Subsistence 
is  the  plain  proof  of  existence.  Hence  the  well-known 
maxim,  Subsistence  is  perpetual  existence. 

f  S.  A  state  or  mode  of  existence.  Obs. 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ii.  §  i  Euery  person  hath  his 
pwne  subsistence  which  no  other  besides  hath.  1627 
in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659)  I.  499  Let  us  all  labor  to 
get  the  King  on  our  side,  and  this  may.be  no  hard  matter, 
considering  the  neer  subsistence  between  the  King  and 
people,  a  1676  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  299  The  Watry 
Consistence,  left  in  a  circular  subsistence  by  the  subsiding 
of  the  Ball  of  Earth  into  the  common  Center  of  the  Universe. 

f  6.  T/ieol.  Any  of  the  three  Persons  of  the 
Trinity  ;  =  HYPOSTASIS  5.  Obs. 

In  late  Gr.  iijrd0Ta<7is  was  used  as  the  equivalent  of  L. 
persona- ;  but  in  the  treatise  Contra  Eutychen  et  Nestorium 
iii,  ascribed  to  Boethius,  it  is  stated  that  subsistentia  in  this 
sense  renders  Gr.  oviriajtri?. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  I.  xiii.  32,  I  call  therefore 
a  Persone,  a  subsistence  in  the  essence  of  God.  itf1]  tr .  But- 
linger';  Decades  iv.  iii.  624/1  We  doe  neither  confound,  nor 
yet  denye  or  take  away  the  three  Subsistences  or  persons  of 
the  diuine  essence.  1641  MILTON  Reform,  n.  Wks.  1851  III.  68 
The  third  subsistence  of  Divine  Infinitude,  illumining  Spirit. 
01670  SOUTH  Strut.  Col.  ii.  2  (1727)  IV.  295  One  single, 
undivided  Nature's  casting  itself  into  three  Subsistences, 
without  receding  from  itsown  Unity.  1685  BAXTER  Paraphr. 
N.  T.  Phil.  ii.  5,  6  Christ,.. the  Brightness  of  bis  Father's 
Glory,  and  the  express  Image  of  his  Subsistence,  (or  Person). 
a  1704  [see  SUBSISTENT  so.  3). 

II.  f7.  Basis,  foundation  ;  =  HYPOSTASIS  2.  Obs. 
a  1631  DONNE  Selections  (1840)78  Let  us  look  first  to.. 

reason;  for  if  we  lose  that.. there  is  no  footing,  no  sub 
sistence  for  grace.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  348  What 
is  God,  but  the  very  Being  of  all  things  that  yet  are  not,  and 
the  Subsistence  of  things  that  are  ? 

t  8.  Sediment ;   =  HYPOSTASIS  i  a.  Obs. 

1622  PEACHAM  Compl.  Gent.  i.  16  The  pure  Oyle  cannot 
mingle  with  the  water,  no  more  this  extracted  quintessence 
and  Spirit  of  Vertue,  with  the  dregges  and  subsistence  of 
vnworthinesse. 

III.  9.  The  provision  of  support  for  animal  life ; 
the  furnishing  of  food  or  provender.     Now  rare 
exc.  in  means  of  subsistence. 

c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  n.  liv.  (1892)  454  A  Tree  call'd  Man- 
giiais,  which  affords.. all  things.. that  belong  to  the  sub 
sistence  of  man.  1655  CROMWELL  Let.  Nov.  (1845)  II.  390 
What  necessary  supplies,  as  well  for  comfortable  subsistence 
as  for  your  security  against  the  Spaniard.this  place  may  afford. 
a  1704  T.  BROWN  Praise  Pov.  Wks.  1730  1. 104  Tilling  their 
own  few  acres  of  ground  for  the  subsistence  of  their  families. 
1767  A.  YOUNG  partner' s  Lett,  to  People  99  Furnishing  turnips 
for  the  winter  subsistance  of  the  cattle.  1794  S.  WILLIAMS 
Vermont  103  As  the  means  of  subsistence  were  destroyed, 
they  removed  further  to  the  westward.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU 
Brooke  Farttt  in.  39,  I  should  not  wonder  if  you  must  pay 
for  the  subsistence  of  your  cow  this  winter  by  extra  labour. 
1867  SMILES  Huguenots  Eng.  xiy.  (1880)  244  Finding  the 
door  to  promotion  or  even  to  subsistence  closed  against  him. 
1884  Law  Times  Rep,  L.  9/2  We  submit  that  the  court  will 
not  reduce  the  defendant  to  beggary  by  selling  his  only 
means  of  subsistence. 

b.  The  upkeep  of  an  army ;  the  provision  of 
supplies  for  troops. 

1746  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  V.  41  The  providing  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  Provisions  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Troops 
which  shall  be  raised  here.  1793  LINDSAY  (title)  Extracts 
from  Colonel  Tempelhoffe's  History  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War  ;  his  Remarks.. on  the  Subsistence  of  Armies,  and  On 
the  March  of  Convoys.  1834  WELLINGTON  in  Stanhope 
Convert.  (1888)  60,  I  have  always  taken  most  especial  care 
of  the  subsistence  of  my  troops. 

10.  Means  of  supporting  life  in  persons  or  animals; 
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means  of  support   or  livelihood.     (In  first  quot. 
traxsf.) 

1639  FULLER  Holy  War  \.  xxiv.  39  As  for  the  brook  Cedron, 
it  was  dried  up,  as  having  no  subsistence  of  it  self.  1687 
DRYDEN ///«</.  <t  P.  111.245  If  reduc'd  subsistence  to  implore, 
In  common  prudence  they  wou'd  pass  your  door,  a  1700 
EVELYN  Diary  4  Feb.  1693,  France  in  the  utmost.. poverty 
for  want  of  corn  and  subsistence.  1760  T.  HUTCH ISSON 
Hist.  Mass.  ii.  (1765)  232  The  country. .but  just  affording 
subsistence.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  lllustr.  Pol.  Econ.  IV. 
Fr.  Wines  ty  Pol,  viii,  I  thought  our  poor  helped  out  their 
subsistence  by  nettle  broth  and  frog  stew.  1854  L.  RITCHIE 
Wand.  Seine  183  The  inhabitants,  .derive  their  subsistance 
chiefly  from  fishing.  1863  H.  Cox  Ins-tit,  in.  iii.  630  It  is  the 
interest  of  the  monarch  that  his  subjects  should  have  sub 
sistence  and  abundance. 

b.  With  a  and  "\pl.     A  living,  livelihood. 

1690  CHILD  Disc.  Trade  (1698)  62  A  trading  country 
affording  comfortable  subsistances  to  more  families  than  a 
country  destitute  of  trade.  1693  DHVI>EN  Disc.  Satire 
Ess.  (ed.  Ker)  II.  38  My  littlesalary  ill  paid,  and  no  prospect 
of  a  future  subsistence,  c  17*0  Poi'E  Let.  to  Buckingham 
Wks.  1737  VI.  i  io  There  is  yet  a  small  subsistance  left  them 
[ic.rats]  in  the  few  remaining  books  of  the  Library.  1832  HT. 
MARTINEAU  Hill  <$•  Valley  viii.  127  You  offered  your  labour 
in  return  for  a  subsistence  paid  out  of  our  capital.  1865 
DICKENS  Mut.  Fr,  i.  vi,  A  knot  of  those  amphibious  human- 
creatures  who  appear  to  have  some  mysterious  power  of 
extracting  a  subsistence  out  of  tidal  water  by  looking  at  it. 
f  C.  Food-supply,  food,  provender.  Obs. 

1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  77  Their  subsistence  is  much  the 
same  as  in  the  other  Islands..;  they  having  some  Goats 
[etc.].  1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scot,  in  1772,  278  All  the  sub 
sistance  the  poor  people  have  besides  is  curds  milk  and  fish. 
1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  i.  xi.  I.  286  They  [sc.  kinds  of  rude 
produce]  have  become  worth,  .a  greater  quantity  of  labour 
and  subsistence.  lyQ&E/tcycl.  Brit.  (1797)  II.  756/1  The  seal 
..being  their  principal  subsistence. 

d.    =  SUBSISTENCE  MONEY  i. 

ITOJ  Milit,  Diet,  (i  704),  Subsistence*  is  Mony  paid  Weekly 
or  Monthly,  or  otherwise  to  Soldiers,  for  them  to  subsist  on 
till  the  general  Pay  days.  1798  R.  JACKSON  Hist,  <$•  Cure 
Fever  595  The  pay  of  a  soldier,  while  at  home,  the  ration, 
on  foreign  service,  with  a  small  addition,  or  weekly  stoppage 
from  the  subsistence,  will  be  found  equal  to  furnish  every 
comfort  ..  which  a  sick  man  can  require.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bk.1  Subsistence^  the  amount  to  be  issued  to 
troops  as  daily  pay,  after  making  the  regulated  deductions 
for  rations,  necessaries,  etc. 

11.  ttitrib.)  as  subsistence  dole ;  subsistence  de 
partment  t/.S.j  the  department  that  has  charge 
of  the  provision  of  subsistence  for  troops ;  sub 
sistence  diet,  the  minimum  amount  of  food 
requisite  to  keep  a  person  in  health  ;  so  subsistence 
quantity ;  subsistence  stores  £/.*$'.,  stores  re 
quired  to  keep  an  army  in  food,  etc.  Also  SUB 
SISTENCE  MONEY, 

1863  Congress.  Globe  App.  184/2  That  there  be  added  to 
the  *subsistence  department  of  the  Army  one  brigadier 
general, . .  who  shall  be  Commissary  General  of  Subsistence. 
1865  L.  PLAYFAIR  food  of  Mart  39  The  urea  secreted  by 
a  man  living  on  a  mere  *subsistence  diet.  1897  Daily 
News  30  Mar.  3/1,  330,000  gratuitously  relieved  by  *sub- 
sistence  doles.  1865  L.  PLAYFAIR  Food  of  Alan  26  There  is 
also  included  in  this  "subsistence  quantity  [of  food]  both  a 
limited  amount  of  mental  work  and  a  full  proportional  of 
assimilative  work.  1895  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.,  *  Subsistence 
stores  (U.S.),  the  supplies  of  food  required  for  the  regular 
army.  1898  Daily  Nevus  30  June  5/4  Inability  to  bring  the 
subsistence  stores  to  the  front  rapidly  enough. 

Subsistence  money, 

1.  Money  paid  in  advance  to  soldiers,  workmen, 
etc.  to  supply  their  needs  until  the  regular  pay-day. 
(Cf.  SUBSIST  sb.t  SDB  sb.  7.) 

1687  Royal  Order  27  Nov.  in  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2299/1  We 
do  hereby  ..  Require  every.  .Officer,  .to  pay.  .unto  each 
Private  Soldier . .  Three  Shillings  per  Week,,  .as  Subsistence- 
Money.  1743  BULKELEY  &  CUMMINS  Voy.  S.  Seas  192  We 
should  have  a  convenient  House,  with  Firing,  and  eight 
Vintensa  Man/tfrDaySubsistence-Money.  1798  HUTTON 
Course  Math.  I.  33  nottt  Subsistence  Money,  is  the  money 
paid  to  the  sold'iers  weekly.  ..It  is  likewise  the  money 
advanced  to  officers  till  their  accounts  are  made  up.  1892 
Labour  Comm.  Gloss.  No.  9  s.v.  Money,  Subsistence  montyt 
a  certain  proportion  of  wages,  equal  to  what  one  day's  wages 
would  be  under  the  ordinary  rate,  i.  c.t  6d*  per  hour,  paid 
every  day  under  the  plus  system* 

2.  An  allowance  for  maintenance  granted  under 
special  circumstances  (see  qnots.). 

17*0  Overseers'  Ace.  Holy  Cross,  Canterbury  (MS.),  Paid 
Mrs.  Yeats  A  Quarters  subsistance  Mony.  1847  C.  G. 
ADDISON  Law  of  Contracts  i.  i.  (1883)  io  A  parent.. 
cannot  be  made  liable,  . .  unless  . .  the  child  has  become 
chargeable  upon  the  parish,  and  the  parish  authorities  sue 
for  subsistence  money  in  the  mode  provided  by  the  poor 
laws.  1861  GEIKIE  Forbes  xiv.  518  The  Professors,  .had  to 
take  their  students  to  the  country,  live  in  expensive  hotels, 
and  received  no  subsistence  money  to  defray  their  additional 
expenditure.  1876  VOYLE  &  STEVENSON  Milit.  Dict.>  Sub* 
sisttMct  Money%  an  allowance  granted  for  the  subsistence 
of  soldiers  who,  whilst  in  imprisonment  in  cells,  or  confine- 
ment  in  the  guard-room,  forfeit  their  daily  pay. 

t  Subsrstency.   Obs,     [ad.  late  L.  subsis- 
tentia  SUBSISTENCE.] 
L   Theol,   «  SUBSISTENCE  6,  HYPOSTASIH  5. 

«59J  f.  yunius  on  Rev.  L  4  This  Spirit  is  one  in  person 
according  to  his  subststencie.  i6$a  HENLOWES  Theoph. 
Pref.,  One  Essence,  Three  Subsistences.  1701  NORRIS 
Ideal  World  i.  v.  240  The  second  of  those  three  subsistences 
which  the  Catholic  Faith  teaches  us  to  believe  and  adore  in 
the  one  undivided  essence  of  God. 

2.  A  thing  that  has  a  substantial  existence  ;  = 
SUBSISTENCE  2. 

1651  BENLOWES  Tktopk.  Author's  prayer  17  Eternal  Prin- 
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ciple  of  all  substances,  essential  Being  of  all  Subsistences. 
1665  GLASVILL  Scepsis  Sci.  ill.  n  We  know  as  little  how  the 
union  is  dissolved,  that  is  the  chain  of  the  so  differing  sub- 
sistencies  that  compound  us,  as  how  it  first  commenced. 
1768  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  335  Theancients,  holding  the 
eternity  of  forms  and  ideas,  supposed  them  subsistences 
i  inexistmg  within  the  divine  mind. 

3.  =  SUBSISTENCE  4. 

1628  T.  SPENCER  Logick  17  A  first,  or  individual!  substance, 
.    maybe  taken  twowayes:  one  way,  for  every  thing  that  hath 
a  substance ;  another  way,  for  a  compleat  subsistency,  in  the 
nature  of  any  species. 

4.  Continued  existence ;  =  SUBSISTENCE  5. 

1642  H.  M-QKE.  Song  of  Soul  n.  in.  iv.  21  Nor  of  well-being, 
nor  subsistency  Of  our  poor  souls,  when  they  do  hence  de- 

I  part.  Can  any  be  assur'd.  1651  N.  BACON  Disc,  Gov.  Eng. 
11.  xiii.  (1739)  69  Maintaining  thereby  their  subsistency  by 

1  the  consistence  of  the  Members  together.  1658  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Hydriot.  v.  28  A  great  part  of  Antiquity  contented 
tbeir  hopes  of  subsistency  with  a  transmigration  of  their 
souls.  i68s  tr.  Erastus'  Treat.  Excomm,  40  Whenever 

\    Christ  made  any  new  Institution,  he  omitted  nothing  that 
was  requisite  to  its  being  and  subsistency. 
Sub  sis  tent  (s^bsrstent),  a.  and  sb.    Now  rare 

\    or  Obs.    [ad.  L.  subsistens,  -ent-,  pr.  pple.  of  sub- 

\    sistfre  to  SUBSIST.     Cf.  F.  sub$istant.~\ 

A.  adj. 

1.  Existing  substantially  or  really ;   existing  of 
or  by  itself. 

1617  COLLINS  DC/.  Bp.  Ely  \\.  viii.  294  Things  essential!, 
or  subsistent,  not  Chtmeraes  onely.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Pseud.  Ef.  i.  x.  42  Those  which  deny  there  are  spirits  sub 
sistent  without  bodies,  a  1688  CUDWORTH  Imnntt.  Mor. 
(1731)  17  The  Modes  of  all  Subsistent  Beings.. are  immut 
ably  and  necessarily  what  they  are.  1701  NORRIS  Ideal 
World  i.  iii.  145  Since  God  is  very  subsistent  being  nothing 
of  the  perfection  of  being  can  be  wanting  to  him.  1911 
WEBSTER,  Sul>sistentfornit  Schol.^  a  form  capable  of  existing 
apart  from  matter. 

j2.  Inherent  or  residing  in.    Obs. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  197  b,  How  and  after 
what  maner  those  iii  persones  be  subsistent  in  one  deite. 
1607  Schol.  Disc.  agst.  Antickr.  i.  ii.  114  A  gesture  of 
prayer  either  explicit  or  implicit  at  the  least,  and  mat  not  by 
it  selfe  existent,  but  subsistent  in  prayer.  1692  BENTLEY 
Serm.  ii.  (1724)  62  No  sensible  Qualities,  as  Light,  and 
Colour,  and  Heat,  and  Sound,  can  be  subsistent  in  the 
Bodies  themselves  absolutely  consider 'd,  without  a  relation 
to  our  Eyes,  and  Ears,  and  other  Organs  of  Sense. 

t  3.  Continuing  in  existence,  lasting.   Obs, 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  n.  xii.  350  Seeing  all  things  are  sub 
ject  to  passe  from  one  change  to  another;  reason. -findes 
hir  selfe  deceived,  as  vnable  to  apprehend  any  thing  sub- 
sistant  and  permanent. 

4.  Subsisting  at  a  specified  or  implied  time. 

183*  CARLYLE  \Misc.  £ss.t  Death  of  Goethe  (1840)  IV.  120 
Men  whose  Impulse  had  not  completed  its  development  till 
after  fifteen  hundred  years,  and  might  perhaps  be  seen  still 
individually  subsistent  after  two  thousand.  1849  Black^v. 
Mag.  LXV.  206  Such  words  must  be  accepted  as  serious 
indications  of  subsistent  evil. 

5.  Having  means  of  subsistence,  nonce-use* 

1751  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  (1846)  II.  383  The  Prince's  sen-ants 
!    could  no  longer  oppose,  if  they  meant  to  ^consistent.  I  told 
I    this  to  Mr.  Chute,  who  replied  instantly,  '  Pho  !  he  meant 
subsistent' 

B.  sb. 

fl.  A  subordinate,  inferior.   Obs, 
1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warresv.\\.  151  Hee hath subsistants 
and  ministers  to  performe  their  office. 

2.  A  being  or  thing  that  subsists. 

1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  viii.  (1687)  433/2  The  place  of 
sigmficats  is  divided  into  Phantasies,  and  subsistents  on 
phantas'ie,  dicibles,  axioms,  &c.  1694  BURTHOGGE  Reason 
244  It  becomes  a  Snppositum  or  Subsistent  by  it  self.  1906 
A  tfienxuin  1 7  July  204/1  These  primary  facts  fall  into  three 
orders  :  the  orders  of  physical  and  psychical  existents,  and 
objects  of  thought  (such  as  relations,  numbers,  &c.),  which 
may  be  called  objective  subsistents. 

f  3.  Theol,  =  SUBSISTENCE  6.  Obs, 
1671  FLAVEL  Fount.  Life  v.  ji  The  second  person  or  sub- 
sUtent  in  the  glorious  Godhead,  a  1705  HOWE  Let.  to  Friend 
Wks.  1724  II.  586  To  say  that  all  Perfection  is  in  each  sub- 
sistent ;  which  I  like  better  than  Subsistence,  as  more 
expressive  of  the  Concrete,  a  iSoa  T.  BELL  View  Cov. 
Wks.  *r  Grace  (1814)  434  The  Father  is  a  person,  asubsistent 
in  the  Godhead. 

Subsistential  (ssbsiste-njal),  a.  [f.  late  L. 
subsistentia  SUBSISTENCE  +  -AL.]  Pertaining  to  sub 
sistence,  esp.  to  the  divine  subsistence  or  hypostasis. 

1620  T.  GRANGER  Div.  Logike  -\\o  His  hypostatical],  or 
subsistentiall  name.  1664  BAXTER  Div.  Life  \.  vii.  50  Having 
spoken  of  the  effects  of  the  Attributes  of  Gods  Essence  as 
such,  we  must  next  speak  of  the  Effects  of  his  three  great 
Attributes  which  somecall  Subsistential,  that  is,  his  Omnipo- 
tency,  Vnderstanding  and  Will.  1830  COLERIDGE  in  Lit* 
Rent.  (1838)  III.  a  The  distinctities  in  dM/fenMM  are  the 
eternal  ideas,  the  Subsistential  truths. 

t  Subsister,  t  Subaistersliip.  Obs.  ?  Errors 
for,  or  jocular  alterations  of,  SUBSIZAR,  -SIZARSHIP. 

"589  [?NASHE]  Almond  far  Parrat  Wks.  1005  III.  366,  I 
am  to  tel  you  how  laudibly  he  behaued  himselfe  in  Peter- 
house,  during  the  time  of  his  subsistership.  1592  CHETTLE 
Kind-harts  Dr.  (1841145  Vou  that  was  wont,  likeasubslster, 
in  a  gown  of  rugge,  rent  on  the  left  shoulder,  to  sit  singing 
the  counter-tenor  oy  the  cage  in  Southwarke. 

t  Subsi'stible,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  SUBSIST  v.  + 
-IBLE.]  Able  to  subsist. 

1675  G.  R.  tr.  Le  Grand's  Man  without  Passion  To  Rdr., 
lit]  left  Posterity  in  doubt,  whether  a  man  could  be  rendred 
sociable,  that  was  not  subststible  in  Nature. 

Subsisting  (s£bsi-stin),  vbl.  sb.  [-ING  *.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  SUBSIST  ;  SUBSISTENCE. 


SUBSOIL. 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Hi.  §  3  By  taking  only  the 


doth,  is.  .to  maintaine  still  a  loose  head  of  Rebellion.  1690 
LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  n.  xxiiL  §  3  note,  Your  lordship  has  the 
idea  of  subsisting  by  itself.  1706  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4195/1 
His  Majesty  had  received  a. .Supply  of  Money..,  for  the 
paying  and  subsisting . .  of  his . .  troops.  1719  DE  FOR  Cntscc 
!  i.  tGlobe)  63,  I  had  a  tolerable  View  of  subsisting,  without 
any  Want  as  long  as  I  liv'd. 

b.  attrib.  in  subsisting  diet,  =  subsistence  diet 
(see  SUBSISTENCE  ii). 

1865  L.  PLAYFAIK  Food  of  Man  8  In  looking  for  a  purely 
subsisting  diet,  we  naturally  turn  to  the  experience  of  hos 
pitals  having  convalescent  patients  unable  still  to  take  extr- 
cise. 

Subsisting,  ///.  a.    [-ING  2.] 
1 1.   Existing  substantially,  substantial.  Obs, 
1674  OWEN  Disc.  Holy  Spirit  i.  iii.  54  He  [sc.  the  Holy 
Ghost]  was  represented  by  a  subsisting  Substance, 
t  2.  Abiding,  lasting.   Obs. 

1613  WITHER  Abuses  Stript  i.  Concl.,  Juvenilia  (1633)  112 
Shee  hath  no  power  to  see  The  better  things  that  more  sub 
sisting  bee.  1678  J.  Knows  Life  of  Faith  (1824)  I.  vii.  138 
Not  only  would  the  faith  of  this  help  to  a  subsisting  life  but 
..to  a  life  of  joy. 

3.  Existing  at  a  specified  or  implied  time. 

1765  BLACKSTONE  Comtit,  i.  viii.  276  Where  there  is  a  sub 
sisting  lease,  of  which  there  are  twenty  years  .still  to  come. 
1794  PALEV  Eviit.  in.  ii.  (1800)  II.  302  It  appears  in  the  Chris 
tian  records,  .as  being  the  subsisting  opinion  of  the  age  and 
country  in  which  his  ministry  was  exercised.  1818  CRUISE 
Digested.  2)  II,  325  This  not  being  a  remainder  created  by 
that  deed,  but  a  conveyance  of  the  then  subsisting  reversion 
or  remainder  expectant  on  the  death  of  M.  1858  GLAUSTOSK 
Homer  III.  9  Independently  of  sovereignties  purely  local., 
we  find  a  subsisting  Pelopid  empire,  1859  MILL  Liberty  \. 
(1865)  5  The  still  subsisting  habit  of  looking  on  the  govern 
ment  as  representing  an  oppo>ite  interest  to  the  public. 

Hence  t  Subsi'stingly  adv.^  enduringly. 

a  1641  MOUNTAGU  Atts  $  Mon.  (1642)  72  But  that  Fabrick, 
whereon  subsisting!}'  doth  it  rely? 

Sub  sizar  (t^bssi-zai).  Also  6  subsiser,  -cer, 
6-7  -zer,  7  -cizer.  [Sl'B-  6.]  In  the  University 
of  Cambridge  (now  only  at  Trinity  and  Emmanuel 
colleges)  an  undergraduate  (having  special  need  of 
pecuniary  assistance  and  formerly  performing 
menial  offices)  ranking  below  a  sizar. 

c  1590  GREENE  Fr.  Bacon  n.  ii,  Doth  not  all  the  towne  crie 
put,  and  say,  Frier  Bacons  subsiser  is  the  greatest  blockhead 
in  ail  Oxford?  a  1616  KEALM.  &  FL.  Elder  Brother  i.  ii, 
\Char  le$i  a  Scholar,  ioq.\  Bid  my  Subsiser  carry  my  Hack 
ney  to  but  try.  1618  D'EwKS  in  Aittobiog.  (1845)  I-  I07  At 
the  same  time  was  admitted  one  Thomas  Manning  to  be  my 
sub-sizar,  a  1635  CORBET  Poftfts (1672)  102  The  King  being 
gone  from  Trinity,  They  make  a  Scramble  for  Degree; 
Masters  of  all  sorts,  and  all  Ages,  Keepers,  Subcizers, 
Lackeyes,  Pages.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  I.  227  John 
Penry.. became  a  Subsizer  of  Peter  House  in  Cambridge, 
about  1578.  1853  Camb.  Univ.  Counn.  Index  157  Trinity 
College  :  The  number  of  sub-sizars  is  unlimited  ;  the  only 
advantage  possessed  by  a  sub-sizar  is,  that  he  pays  4/. 
instead  of  io/.  for  tuition,  and  that  the  admission  fee  is  z/.  15$. 
instead  of  5!.  1866  Stud.  Guide  Univ.  Camb.  371  The  Sub- 
sizars  succeed  the  Sizars  in  order  of  merit,  as  vacancies  occur. 
1884  MULLINCEK  Unit'.  Camb.fr.  1535  to  CJws.  /,  339  The 
chapel  clerk,  the  porter  at  the  gate, ..and  the  steward  were 
. .  generally  recruited  from  the  subsizars.  1902  Stud, 
Handbk.  Univ.  Camb.  v.  97  Subsizarships  are  tenable  for 
one  year,  but  each  Subsizar  (if  he  has  passed  the  Previous 
Examination..)  will  be  elected  into  a  Sizarship  at  the  end 
of  his  first  year. 

t  b.  Jig.  A  menial,  lacquey.  Obs. 

»6oi  2nd  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  IV.  ii,  1565  Which  that 
one  ey'd  subsicer  of  the  skic,  Don  Phoebus  empties  by  cali- 
ditie.  1644  CLEVELAND  Char.  Lond.  Dium.  5  O  brave 
Oliver  I  limes  voyder,  Sub-sizer  to  the  Wormcs. 

Hence  Subsi'zarship,  the  position  of  a  subsizar. 

[1589:  see  SUBSISTERSHIP.] 

1599  Brougktorf 's  Lett.  i.  6  He  pities  your  madnes  (being 
acquainted  therewith  from  your  si  }.*izership  in  Trinitie  Col- 
ledge).  1853  Camb.  Univ.  Comni.  Index  157.  1894  Daily 
Nczvs  14  June  7/7  The  following  scholarships  will  be 
offered :.  .together  with  two  Subsizarships  (limited  to  pro 
perly  qualified  candidates  in  need  of  assistance).  1901  (see 
abovej. 

Subsoil  (sy-bsoil),  sb.    [f.  SUB-  3  + SOIL  j<U] 

1.  The  stratum  of  soil  lying  immediately  under 
the  surface  soil. 

1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  287  On  light  land,  with 
a  gravelly  subsoil,  thirty  or  thirty-five  bolls  are  accounted 
a  sufficient  dose.  1850  ANSTED  Eletn.  GYo/.,  Min.,  etc. 
§  1018  In  most  cases  the  subsoil  is  immediately,  and  the  soil 
intermediately,  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  sub 
jacent  rock.  1879  JEKVKRIES  Wild  Life  Southern  Co,  44  The 
chalky  subsoil  coming  there  nearer  to  the  surface.  1890 
Harawicke's  Science  Gossip  XXVI.  208  Barley  with  very 
short  roots  obtains  its  food  from  the  surface-soil  and  does  not 
affect  the  sub-soil,  whence  clover  with  very  long  roots  draws 
its  supply. 

b.  transf.  and  fig. 

1839  CARLYLE  Chartism  iii.  123  This  crude  subsoil  is  thr 
first  subsoil  of  all  true  husbandry.  1852  M.  PATTISON  in 
Westm.  Gas.  (1906)  15  Feb.  2/1  It  would  be  the  beginning 
of  a  system  by  which  the  University  would  strike  its  roots 
freely  into  the  subsoil  of  society.  1871  BROWNING  Pr.  Hohen- 
stiel-Schwangau  98  The  subsoil  of  me,  mould  Whence  spring 
my  moods. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (also  SUBSOIL  PLOUGH). 

1831  JAS.  SMITH  Thorough  Draining  (1843)  23  For  the 
purpose  of  breaking  the  subsoil  furrow.  1840  BUEL  Farmer's 
Comp,  103  Subsoil  draining,  or  the  drainage  of  waters  that 
rise  through  the  subsoil,  or  pass  off  at  its  outcroppings. 
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SUBSOIL. 

1851  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  (ed.  2)  II.  663/2  The  subsoil- 
trencher  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale.  1860  O.  W.  HOLM  ES 
Prof.  Break/.'t.  vi,  Doctors  assiduous,  .  .  undertakers  solemn, 
but  happy  ;  then  the  great  subsoil  cultivator,  who  plants  but 
never  looks  for  fruit  in  his  garden.  1879  CasselCs  Techn. 
Educ.  1  1.  171/2  Subsoil-trench  plough.  1884  Harper's  Mag. 
Apr.  761/2  This  subsoil  water..  is  scarcely  less  foul  than 
sewage. 

b.  fig.  with  adj.  force  =  penetrating  deep  down. 

1882  W.  CORY  Lett,  %  Jrttls.  (1897)  485  German  is  used  by 
subsoil  research  men.  1894  Advance  (Chicago)  12  Apr., 
Deep  sub-soil  repentance  makes  strong,  healthy  Christians 
who  will  stand  wash  and  wear. 

Subsoil  (subsoil),  v.  [f.  prec.]  trans.  To 
plough  so  as  to  cut  into  the  subsoil,  use  a  subsoil 
plough  upon. 

1840  Trans.  Yorkshire  Agric.  Soc,  47  In  September,  1838, 
I  subsoiled  two  fields  often  acres  each.  1875  ALEX.  SMITH 
New  Hist.  Aberd.  n.  1209  A  considerable  extent  of  the  old 
tilly  ground  has  been  thorough  drained,  but  not  much  of  it 
subsoiled. 

b.  fig.  or  in  fig.  context. 

1851  THACKERAY  Engl.  Hum.  ii.  (1900)  483  He  had  not 
worked  crop  after  crop  from  his  brain,  manuring  hastily, 
sub-soiling  indifferently.  1878  CUYLER  Pointed  Pape  rs  13 
They  subsoiled  with  the  plough  of  Divine  truth,  which 
ripped  to  pieces  self-righteousness  and  other  secret  sins. 

Hence  Sirbsoiled  ///.  a.,  Sirbsoiling  vbl.  $b. 
(alsoyS^.  =  working  below  the  surface,  getting  deep 
down);  Sivbsoiler,  an  instrument  for  loosening 
the  subsoil,  a  subsoil  plough. 

1840  Trans.  Yorkshire  Agric.  Soc.  48  One  of  these  *sub- 
soiled  fields  produced  35..  bus.  of  wheat  per  acre.  1852 
C.  W.  HOSKYNS  Talpa  23  My  first  field  was  soon  accom 
plished,  .deep  enough,  .to  allow  Exall  and  Andrews'  *sub- 
soiler  to  follow  the  cross-ploughing,  1868  Rep.  U.S.Comm. 
Agric.  (1869)  414  Land  broken  in  October  with  a  two-hor.se 
Brinley  plow,  followed  by  a  sub-soiler.  1879  Casscll's 
Teckn.  Educ.  II.  171/3  The  'subsoil-  trench  plough  '  .  .  consists 
in  the  first  place  of  a  subsoiler  or  coulter  of  iron.  1840 
Trans.  Yorkshire  Agric.  Soc.  48,  I  do  not  attribute  this 
great  falling  off,  per  acre,  altogether  to  the  parallel  'subsoil- 
ing.  1868  Rep.  U.  S.  Contm.  Agric.  (1869)  215  The  yield  of 
fruit  is  largely  increased  by  draining,  trenching,  and  sub- 
soiling.  1872  in  Sunday  at  Home  (1881)  Dec.  841/2 
We  have  participated,  .in  the  subsoiling  of  English  loyalty 
towards  the  Crown.  1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Comnnu.  in.  Ixx. 
II.  555  Bosses  begin  the  work  of  'subsoiling',  i.e.  manipu 
lating  primaries  and  local  conventions  so  as  to  secure  the 
choice  of  such  delegates  .  .  as  they  desire. 

Subsoil  plough,  sb. 

A  kind  of  plough  with  no  mould-board,  used  in 
ploughed  furrows  to  loosen  the  soil  at  some  depth 
below  the  surface  without  turning  it  up. 

1831  JAS.  SMITH  Thorough  Draining  (1843)  23  The  Sub 
soil  Plough  .  .  was  designed  .  .  for  the  purpose  of  opening  up 
the  close  subsoil  of  the  farm  of  Deanston.  1834  Brit.  Husb. 
I.  465  In  this  operation,  the  subsoil  plough.  .  would  no  doubt 
be  found  a  valuable  acquisition.  1859  ALLEN  New  Amer. 
Farm  Bkt  (1884)  104  What  is  beyond  it  should  be  thoroughly 
broken  up  by  the  subsoil  plow. 

Hence  Subsoil-plough  v.  trans.)  to  use  a  sub 
soil  plough  upon  ;  also  Subsoil-ploughing  vbl.  sb., 
the  use  of  a  subsoil-plough. 

1831  JAS.  SMITH  Thorough  Draining  (1^2}  *9  Thecharge 
of  subsoil  ploughing  may  be  estimated  at  24$.  to  30$.  per 

tatute  acre.     1840   BUEL   Fanner's  Comp.  45   In  subsoil 

loughing,  no  portion  of  the  subsoil  is  brought  to  the  surface, 

ut  merely  loosened,  and  pulverized.  1844  1  1.  STEPHENS  /?£. 
Farm  I.  659  It  is  cheaper  to  subsoil-plough  land  than  to 
thorough-drain  it.  1848  THACKERAY  Bk.  Snobs  xxxi,  I  re 
member  the  conversations,  O  .  .  how  stupid  they  were  1  The 
subsoil  ploughing  ;  .  .  the  row  about  the  representation  of  the 
county  [etc.], 

Subsolar  (s^bs^-lai),  a.     [Sus-  i  a.] 
1  1.  Exposed  to  the  sun,   Obs.  rare—1. 
1657  TOMLINSON  Renoifs  Disp.  44  From  a  subsolar  place 
.  .some  are  better  or  worse. 

2.  Meteorol.  Directly  underneath  the  sun;  having 
the  sun  in  the  zenith. 

1860  FITZROY  in  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  356  It  is  drawn 
towards,  and  after  the  'sub-solar  '  rising  part  of  the  atmos 
phere.  1863  FITZROY  Weather  Bk.  v.  71  The  rising  sub-solar 
or  intertropical  part  of  the  atmosphere. 

3.  Beneath  the  surface  of  the  sun.  rare. 

1885  AGNES  M.  CLERKE  Pop.  Hist,  Astron.  n.  ii.  211  In 
the  penumbra  of  spots,  the  glowing  streams  rushing  up  from 
the  tremendous  sub-solar  furnace  are  bent  sideways  by  the 
powerful  indraught. 

tSu'bsolary,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [SuB-  la.] 
Subcelestial,  sublunary. 

1661  A,  BROME  Par.  ist  Chap.  Eccles.  70  Songs  198  Things 
done  upon  this  subsolary  ball. 

t  Subsortrtion.  Obs.  rare-*,  [ad.  L.  sub- 
sortltio,  -onetn,  n.  of  action  f.  subsortiri  \  see  SUB- 
26  and  SORTITION.]  Selection  by  lot  to  fill  the 
place  of  another.  So  Subsorti'tiously  adv. 

1654  H.  L'EsTRANGE  Chas.  I  (1655)  18  There  being  a 
hundred  and  fifty  sick  in  the  S.  George,  the  councel  ordered, 
.  .that  every  ship  should  take  to  nurse  a  couple  of  the  sick, 
and  subsortitiously,  by  lot,  to  supply  their  places  with  as 
many  sound.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Subsortition,  a  chusing 
by  lots,  after  others  have  chosen,  to  fill  up  the  number  of 
those  that  before  were  refused. 

Su  bspecies.  [mod.L.  ;  cf.  F.  sous-esphe.]  A 
subdivision  of  a  species  ;  a  more  or  less  permanent 
variety  of  a  species.  Chiefly  Nat,  Hist. 

1699  DAMPIER  Voy.  (1703)  III.  75  There  are.  .four  sorts  of 
these  long-leg'd  Fowls..  as  so  many  Sub-Species  of  the 
same  Kind;  viz.  Crab  catchers,  Clocking-Hens  [etc.].  1807 
Anus  Diet.  Chem.  fy  Min.  II.  13/2  Arseniat  of  Lead.  Of 
this  there  are  two  subspecies.  1859  DARWIN  Qrig,  Spec. 
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52 

ii.  51  No  clear  line  of  demarcation  has  as  yet  been  drawn 
between  species  and  sub-species,  -or,  again,  between 
sub-species  and  well-marked  varieties,  or  between  lesser 
varieties  and  individual  differences.  1871  —  Desc.  Man 
\.  vii.  I.  227  Some  naturalists  have  lately  employed  the 
term  *  sub-species  '  to  designate  forms  which  possess  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  true  species,  but  which  hardly 
deserve  so  high  a  rank.  1880  WALLACE  Isl.  Life  xvi.  339 
A  few  flowering  plants  which,  as  varieties  or  sub-species,  are 
apparently  peculiar  to  our  islands.  1881  J.  C.  MORRISON  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  9)  XII.  19/1  Verse  narrative,  .is.. a  sub- 
species  by  itself.  1898  Atlantic  Monthly  LXXXII.  492/1 
Carolina  snow-birds  and  mountain  solitary  vireos,  two  varie 
ties  ('subspecies  '  is  the  more  modern  word)  originally  de 
scribed  a  few  years  ago. 

Subspeci'fic,  a.  Nat.  Hist.  [f.  prec.  after 
specific.}  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
subspecies. 

1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  246  Cuscuta  Epithymum.  .does 
not  seem  entitled  to  sub-specific  rank.  1883  W.  S.  KENT-III 
A.  J.  Adderley  Fisheries  Bahamas  44  Three  specific  or  sub- 
specific  forms  that  correspond  very  closely  with  the  three 
leading  Mediterranean  types  above  described.  1903  Athe 
naeum  25  Feb.  246/3  Mr.  Rothschild's  opinion  that  Gorilla 
castaneiceps  of  Slack  was  an  aberration,  and  not  entitled  to 
specific  or  subspecific  rank. 

Hence  Subspeci  fically  adv. 

1883  Athenseum  15  Dec.  781/2  A  species  of  paradise  bird 
of  the  genus  Drepanorms.  .subspecifically  different  from 
D.  albertisi  of  North-Eastern  New  Guinea.  1896  Brit. 
Bird^  Their  Nests  fit  Eggs  II.  60  The  serin  being  only  sub- 
specifically  distinct  from  the  canary. 

Subspi-nous,  :. 

1.  [SuB- 20  b.]  ZooLvxABot.  Somewhat  spinous. 
1822  J.  PARKINSON  Outl.  Oryctol.  45  Angulated  branches, 

with  subspinous  and  membranaceous  expansions.  1870 
HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  287  Marrubium,  White  Horehound.. 
subspinous,  erect  or  spreading. 

2.  [Sue-  i  b.]    Anat.  and  Path.    a.  Under  the 
spinal  column,   b.  Under  the  spine  of  the  scapula. 

In  recent  Diets. 

Substage  (so-bst^dj). 

1.  [Si'B-  7.]   Gcol.     A  subdivision  of  a  stage. 
1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  ix.  297  If  the  specimens  come 

from  different  sub-stages  of  the  same  [geological]  formation. 
1906  CHAMBERLIN&  SALISBURY  Geol.  III.  383  The  following 
are  the  American  stages  of  the  glacial  period  now  recognized 
in  the  interior  of  North  America.  ..The  Champlain  sub-stage 
(marine).  The  glacio-Iacustrine  sub-stage. 

2.  [SuB-   3.]     An  apparatus  fixed  beneath  the 
ordinary  stage  of  a  compound  microscope  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  mirrors  and   other   acces 
sories.     Also  attrib. 

1888  RUTLEY  Rock-Forming  Min.  13  Generally  speaking, 
a  sub-stage  is  unnecessary.  Ibid.  26  Examination  by  ordi 
nary  Transmitted  Light  (or  Sub-stage  Illumination).  1890 
Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  III.  96  A  substage  illuminator  or 
condenser.  1896  AllbutCs  Syst.  Med.  I.  506  Abbe"s  sub- 
stage-condenser.  1902  Ross's  Catal,,  Swing-out  Substage. 

Substain,  obs.  form  of  SUSTAIN. 

1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  108  The  licnesse  which  that 
abidiththerinne  noon  substeyned  substans.  1556  ROBINSON 
tr.  A  fore's  Utopia  (Arb.)  59  Them  whiche.  .substeyne  losse 
and  dammage. 

Substance  (szrbstans).  Also  4-6  substaunce, 
(5  sobstans,  6  supstance).  [a.  OF.  (mod.F.) 
substance  (i2th  c.),  ad.  L.  substantia^  f.  substans^ 
-ant-,  pr.  pple.  of  substare  to  stand  or  be  under, 
be  present,  f.  sub-  SUB-  2  +  stare  to  stand.  Cf.  OF. 
sustance)  Pr.  sustancia^  It.  sostanza,  sustanzat  -ia, 
Sp.,  Pg.  su(b}$tancia. 

L.  sttbstantia  was  adopted  as  the  representative 
of  Gr.  ovaia  in  its  various  senses.] 

1.  Essential   nature,  essence;    esp,   Theol.,  with 
regard  to  the  being  of  God,  the  divine  nature  or 
essence  in  respect  of  which  the  three  Persons  of  the 
Trinity  are  one. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9762  An-fald  godd  vndelt  es  be,  And  a 
substance  wit-in  bir  thre.     a  1325  Athan.  Creed  4  in  Prose 
Psalter  (1891)  194   Noi^er  confoundand    persons,    ne   de- 
partand  be  substaunce.     Ibid.  29.  195  He  his  God,  of  J>e 
substaunce  of  b«  fader  bitten  to-fore  be  worldes ;  &  man, 
of  be  substaunce  of  be  moder  born  in  be  world,     c  1373  Sc, 
Leg.  Saints  i.  (Petrus}  403  In  Jns  symon  dwellis  ay  twa  sub-     I 
stance,  bat  is  to  wyt,  of  devel  and  man,  to-gyddir  knete.     j 
"4So-i53<»  Myrr.  Our  Ladye  4  The  glory  of  the  blessyd     \ 
endeles  Trinite  in  onehed  of  substaunce  and  of  Godhede.     j 
1536  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  197  The  pure  substaunce    , 
of  god  in  his  owne  nature  &  deite.     1585  DYER  Prayse  of    \ 
Nothing  Writ.  (Grosart)  77  That  substance,  which  we  com-    ' 
municate   with   Angels,    being   created   of    nothing.     1597 
HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Hi.  §  3  In  Christ  therefore  God  and 
man  there  is  a  two-folde  substance,  not  a  two-folde  person, 
because  one  person  extinguisheth  an  other,  whereas  one 
nature  cannot  in  another  become  extinct,     ci6io  Women 
Saints  173/11  [Arius]  affirming  the  Sonne  of  god  to  be  of 
inferiour  substance  to  his  Father.    1678  CUDWORTH  Intell. 
Syst.  601  That  Essence  or  Substance  of  the  Godhead,  which 
all  the  Three  Persons  or  Hypostases  agree  in.     1833  NEW- 
MAtiArians  n.  iv.  (1876)  195  To  protest,  .against  the  notion 
that  the  substance  of  God  is  something  distinct  from  God 
Himself.    1860  PUSEY  Min.  Proph.  12  God  giveth  us  of  His 
Substance,  His  Nature,.,  making  us  partakers  of  the  Divine 
Nature.     1876  NORRIS  Rudim.  TheoL  \.  iv.  73  It  is  God's 
nature  to  be  one  in  substance,  manifold  (that  is,  threefold) 
in  person. 

2.  Philos.    A   being  that  subsists  by  itself;    a 
separate  ordistinct  thing ;  hence .£•<?«.,  a  thing. being. 

lyyo  Ayenb.  112  [Supersubstantial  bread]  be*  K  to  zigge : 
bet  paseband  ouergeballe  substances  and  allessepbesbe  ver. 
1383  WYCLIF  Gen.  vii.  4,  I  shal  reyn  vpon  the  erthe..and  I 
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shal  do  awey  al  substaunce  the  which  Y  made,  fro  the  ouer- 
most  of  the  erthe.  1551  T.  WILSON  Logic  (1580)  33  b,  A  liuely 
bodie  is  a  substaunce.  Ergot  a  man  is  a  substaunce.  1509 
SIR  J.  DAVIES  ffosce  Teipsum  u.  iii.  10  She  \sc.  the  soul]  is  a 
substance,  and  a  perfect  being.  1616  R.  C.  Times'  Whistle 
I.  {1871)8  God  is  an  Essence  intellectual!,  A  perfect  Substance 
mcorporeall.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  408  Food  alike  those 
pure  Intelligential  substances  require  As  doth  your  Rational 
£bid.\\\\.  109  His  Omnipotence,  That  to  corporeal  substances 
could  adde  Speed  almost  Spiritual.  1707  OLDFIELD  Ess. 
Impr.  Reason  \\.  iii,  139  Minds,  which  are  indiscerpible,  are 
thinking  Substances.  1725  WATTS  Logic  \.  ii.  §  2  A  Sub 
stance  is  a  being  which  can  subsist  by  itself,  without  depen 
dence  upon  any  other  created  being,  1818  STODDARTC7nz;«.  in 
Encycl.  Metrop.(\%^}  1. 8/1  We  refer  allour  states  of  being  to 
a  substance  called  self.  1843  MILL  Logici.  iii.  §6  Substances 
are  usually  distinguished  as  Bodies  or  Minds.  1868  BAIN  Ment. 
fy  Mor,  Set.  App.  50  Mind  being . .  expressed  by  the  one  attri 
bute  Thought  (construed,  however,  as  Thinking  Substance', 
and . .  Body . .  summed  up  in  the  one  attribute  Extension  (Ex 
tended  Substance).  1876  Encycl.  Brit.  V.  143/1  Thequestion 
whether  the  material  and  the  thinking  substance  are  one 
does  not  meet  us  at  the  outset.  1910  T.  CASE  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  (ed.  ii)  II.  510/2  The  doctrine  that  all  things  are  sub 
stances  which  are  separate  individuals,  stated  in  the  Gate- 
gories,  is  expanded  in  the  Metaphysics. 

b.  First  (primary]  sitbstance,  second  (secondary, 
general}  sitbstance  :  see  quots. 

In  scholastic  L.  subslantia pnma  and  substantia  secunda, 
translating  Trpwr*)  ovtria.  and  fieuiepa  oiWa  (Aristotle  Catee.). 

1551  T.  WILSON  Logic  C  vj,  The  first  substance  is  called 
euery  singuler  persone  or  propre  name. ..The  second  sub 
stance  comprehendeth  both  the  general  worde,  and  the 
kinde  also  of  euery  singuler  persone.  1628  T.  SPENCER 
Logick  129  The  second  substance  :  consisting  in  the  Genus 
and  Species.  1697  tr.  Burgersdicius'  Logic  i.  iv.  8  Sub 
stance  is  either  First  or  Second.  The  First  is  a  Singular 
Substance,  or  that  which  is  not  said  of  a  Subject,  as 
Alexander,  Bucephalus.  The  Second.. that  which  is  said 
of  a  Subject,  as  Man,  Horse.  1843  MILL  Logic  i.  vi.  §  a 
The  well  known  dogmas  of  substantial  secundx,  or  general 
substances.  1876  Encycl.  Brit.  V.  223/1  The  first  category 
is  subdivided  into.. primary  substance,  which  is  defined  to 
be.,  the  singular  thing  in  which  properties  inhere,  and  to 
which  predicates  are  attached,  and.  .genera  or  species  which 
can  be  predicated  of  primary  substances.  1903  W.  TURNER 
Hist.  Philos.  133  The  first  substance  (ov<rta  irptanj)  is  the 
individual,  which  can  neither  exist  in  another  nor  be  predi 
cated  of  another.  Second  substance  is  the  universal,  which, 
as  such,  does  not  exist  in  another,  but  may  be  predicated 
of  another. 

3.  Philos.  That  which  underlies  phenomena  ;  the 
permanent  substratum  of  things ;  that  which 
receives  modifications  and  is  not  itself  a  mode ; 
that  in  which  accidents  or  attributes  inhere. 

1398  TREVJSA  Barth.  de  P.  R.  xix.  cxvi.  (1495)  920  Whan 
tweyne  accidentes  ben  in  one  substaunce  and  subiecte :  as 
colour  and  savour.  1402  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  108 
Thus  leeveth  not  of  the  breed  but  oonli  the  licnesse  which 
that  abidith  therinne  noon  substeyned  substans.  1551 
T.  WILSON  Logic  C  ij,  The  feare  of  God  is  an  Accident,  the 
soule  is  a  Substaunce.  1606  BRVSKEJT  Civ.  Life  116  The  sub 
stance  of  euery  thing  is  so  called,  by  reason  that  it  is  subiect 
vnto  accidents ;  neither  can  there  be  any  accident  (to  which 
it  is  proper  to  be  in  some  subiect)  but  it  must  fall  into  some 
substance.  1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  \\.  i.  26  Such  things 
as.. require  a  subject  of  inhesion.. are  indeed  nothing  but 
the  modes  of  Substance.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  H.  xxiii. 
§  2  The  Idea.. to  which  we  give  the  general  name  Sub 
stance,  being  nothing,  but  the  supposed.. support  of  those 
Qualities,  .which  we  imagine  cannot  subsist,  sine  -re  sub- 
stantct  without  something  to  support  them,  1762  KAMES 
Elem.  Crit.  (1774)  II.  App.  507  A  being  with  respect  to  its 
properties  or  attributes  is  termed  a  subject,  or  substratum. 
Every  substratum  of  visible  qualities,  is  termed  substance. 
1781  COWPER  Anti-Thelyphth.  42  Substances  and  modes  of 
ev'ry  kind.  1838  [F.  HAYWOOD]  tr.  Kant's  Grit.  Pure 
Reason  174  The  determinations  of  a  substance,  which  are 
nothing  else  but  its  particular  modes  of  existing,  are  termed 
accidents.  1872  MAHAFFY  Kant's  Crit.  Phil.  I.  268  Thus 
the  pure  Category  of  substance  is  that  which  can  only  be 
subject — and  not  predicate.  1876  Encycl.  Brit.  V.  155/1 
The  independent  substantiality  of  mind  and  matter  is  with 
drawn,  and  they  are  reduced  into  attributes  of  the  one 
infinite  substance. 

b.  in  transf.  and  allusive  uses. 

1:1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  ly.  1505  penk  bat  folye  is  whan 
man  may  chese  For  accident  [h]is  substaunce  ay  to  lese. 
c  1386  —  Pard.  T.  77  Thise  Cookes,  how  they  stampe,  and 
streyne  and  grynde  And  turnen  substaunce  in-to  Accident. 
1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  570  The  Capteynes  there,  myndyng 
not  to  lease  the  more  for  the  lesse,  nor  the  substance  for 
the  accident.  1579  G.  HARVEY  Let.  to  Spenser  in  S.'s  Wks. 
(1912)  639/2  Vertue,  the  onely  immortall  and  suruiuing 
Accident  amongst  so  manye  mortall  and  euer-perishing 
Substaunces.  1598  DARCKLEY  Felic.  Man  vi.  568  Euill  is  no 
substance  nor  nature,  but  an  accident  that  cpmmeth  to  the 
substance.  1654  Z.  COKE  Logick  189  The  causes  are  found 
out  &  put  in  substances,  in  respect  of  the  Essence,  Matter, 
and  Form.  1790  BURKE  Kev.  France  28  Not  changing  the 
substance,  but  regulating  the  mode. 

c.  with  reference   to  the  doctrine   of  the  Real 
Presence  in  the  Eucharist. 

1546  GARDINER  Detect.  Deuils  Sophistrie  14  b,  The  sub 
staunce  of  bred,  beyng  conuerted  into  the  naturall  bodely 
substaunce  of  our  sauioure  {printed  souioure]  Christe.  1565 
HARDING  Answ.  Jewel  162!),  In  this  Sacrament  after  con 
secration  there  remayneth . .  onely  the  accidentes  and  shewes, 
without  the  substance  of  bread  and  wyne.  1597  HOOKER 
Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixvii.  §  10  How  the  wordes  of  Christ  com- 
maunding  vs  to  eate  must  needes  import e  that  as  hee  bath 
coupled  the  substance  of  his  fleshe  and  the  substance  of 
bread  together,  so  we  together  should  receiue  both.  1651 
C.  CARTWRIGHT  Cert.  Relig,  i.  131  It  doth  argue  an  extra 
ordinary  power  in  Christ  to  give  his  Flesh  to  eat,  though 
there  be  no  turning  of  the  substance  of  the  Bread  in  the 
Sacrament  into  the  substance  of  his  Flesh. 
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1 4.  That  which  underlies  or  supports  ;  a  basis, 
foundation  ;  a  ground,  cause.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Heb.  xi.  i  Felth  is  the  substaunce  of  thingis 
to  be  hopid.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Nuns  Pr.  T.'  37  And  wel  I 
woot  the  substance  is  in  me  If  any  thyng  shal  wel  reported 
be.  i  wo  GOWER  Conf,  III.  68  Nectanabus,  which  causeth 
al  Of  tins  metrede  the  substance.  Ibid.  222  Ther  is  nothing 
Which  mai  be  betre  aboute  a  king,  Than  conseil,  which  is 
the  substance  Of  all  a  kinges  governance.  1577  tr.  Bul~ 
linger's  Decades  i.  iv.  30  The  substance  or  hypostasis  is 
the  foundation,  or  the  vnmoueable  proppe,  which  vpholdeth 
vs.  1595  Locrine  i.  i.  70  A  greater  care  torments  my  verie 
bones.  And  makes  me  tremble  at  the  thought  of  it,  And 
in  you,  Lordings,  doth  the  substance  lie. 

5.  The  matter,  subject-mntter,  subject  (of  a  study, 
discourse,  written  work,  etc.). 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  10  Unto  the  god  ferst  thei  besoughten 
As  to  the  substaunce  of  her  Scole,  That  thei  ne  scholden 
noght  befole  Her  wit  upon  none  erthly  werkes,  Which  were 
ayein  thestat  of  clerkes.  Ibid.  II.  84  Of  bodies  sevene  in 
special  With  foure  spiritz  joynt  withal  Stant  the  substance 
of  this  matiere.  c  1413  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  1030  Lo, 
fadir,  tolde  haue  I  yow  J»e  substance  Of  al  my  greef.  c  1420 
?LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  1601  But  forthe  to  shewe  yow 
the  substaunce  Of  thys  matyr.  a  1536  Songs,  Carols  etc. 
(E.E.T.S.)  106,  I  dare  not,  for  J>er  dissplesans,  Tell  of  bes 
maters  half  the  substance.  1587  T.  NORTON  tr.  Calvin's 
Inst.  title-p.,  Notes  conteyning  in  briefe  the  substance  of  the 
matter  handled  in  each  section.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV, 
iv.  i.  32  Vnto  your  Grace  doe  I  in  chiefe  addresse  The  sub 
stance  of  my  Speech.  1600  J,  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  App. 
400  Out  of  the  relations.. of  these  two  woorthy  authors. . 
we  will  deriue  the  whole  substance  of  our  speech.  1663 
BOYLK  Otcas,  Refl.m.v.  44  This,  if  I  forget  not,  was  the  sub 
stance  of  the  Occasional  Meditation,  suggested  to  me  by  the 
Storm.  1875  Encyel.  Brit.  I. 498/2  There  are  two  Alexandrian 
schools,  distinct  both  chronologically  and  in  substance.  The 
one  is  the  Alexandrian  school  of  poetry  and  science,  the  other 
the  Alexandrian  school  of  philosophy. 

b.  Contrasted  with  form  or  expression. 

1780  Mirror  No.  80  Having  thus  done  justice  to  the  merit 
of  those  authors  in  point  of  substance,  I  proceed  to  shew 
their  excellence  in  the  composition  and  style  of  their  pro 
ductions.  1841  MYERS  Cath.  Th,  in.  §  8.  29  This  influence 
we  may  believe  to  have  extended  sometimes  to  the  very 
words  of  the  Revelation,  but  far  more  often  only  to  the 
substance  of  it.  1877  R.  W,  DALE  Lect.Preach.v.  118  The 
substance  of  our  preaching  has  been  given  to  us  in  a  Divine 
revelation.  1888  Encyel.  Brit.  XXIII.  249  The  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is.  .one  which,  .gives  expression  to  the  self- 
evidencing^  substance  of  revelation,  and  explains  and  sup 
ports  religious  experience. 

T  c.   A  subject-matter  to  be  operated  upon.  Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  91  The  hihe  pourveance  Tho  hadde 
under  his  ordinance  A  gret  substance,  a  gret  matiere,  Of 
which  he  wolde.. These  othre  thinges  make  and  forme. 

6.  That  of  which  a  physical  thing  consists  ;  the 
material  of  which  a  body  is  formed  and  in  virtue 
of  which  it  possesses  certain  properties. 

1398  TREVISA  Bank.  De  P.  R.  vi.  xx.  (Bodl.  MS.), 
Mete  is  a  substaunce  bat  is  able  to  be  turned  into  be 
substaunce  of  be  bodie  pat  is  ifed.  1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM 
Costnogr.  Glasse  43  The  matter  and  substaunce  of  mans 
body.  1577  TUSSER  Hnsb.  (1878)  35  The  soile  andtheseede. . 
the  lighter  in  substance,  for  profile  the  wurse.  1590  SIR  J. 
SMYTHE  Disc.  Weapons  3b,  Swords  of  conuenient  length, 
forme  and  substance,  haue  been  in  all  ages  esteemed  by  all 
warlike  Nations,  c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn,  xliv,  i  If  the  dull 
substance  of  my  flesh  were  thought,  Iniurious  distance 
should  not  stop  my  way.  1613  SALKELD  Treat.  Angels  56 
Angels  haue somt imes  beene  knowne  locate,  .although  they 
did  not  conuert  the  meate .  .into  their  owne  substance.  1615 
CROOKE  Body  of  Man  628  The  substance  of  it  is  soft,  loose, 
rare  and  like  a  Sponge.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  356  What 
creatures  there  inhabit,  of  what  mould,  Or  substance?  1668 
WILKINS  Real  Cliar.  n.  iv.  73  Stalk.. of  a  woody  sub 
stance. ..  Head  or  spike,  .having  a  soft  downy  substance. 
1766  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  4  It  became  necessary,  .to 
appropriate  to  individuals  not  the  immediate  use  only, 
but  the  very  substance  of  the  thing  to  be  used.  18x9  LOUDON 
Encyel.  Plants  (1836)  1023  Epiphyllous  scattered  globular 
or  subdepressed  smooth  pale  at  length  black,  Substance  very 
corneous.  1846  LANDOR  Exam.  Shaks,  Wks.  1846  II.  265 
Give  a  countryman  a  plough  of  silver  and  he  will  plough 
with  it  all  the  season,  and  never  know  its  substance.  1859 
FITZGERALD  Omar  Ixi,  Surely  not  in  vain  My  Substance 
from  the  common  Earth  was  la 'en. 

b.  of  incorporeal  things. 

^1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Treat,  viii.  15  By  abowndance  of 
chante  bat  es  in  be  substance  of  the  saule.  c  1384  CHAUCER 
H.  Fame  it.  260  Euery  spech  that  ys  yspoken.  .In  his  sub 
staunce  ys  but  aire.  a  1475  G.  ASHBY  Dicta  Pkilos.  234  A 
kynge  sholde  take  of  his  ofde  acquaintance,  His  familier  ser- 
uauntes  vertuous, ..of  Substance,  Wele  disposed,  trewe,  not 
malicious.  159*  SHAKS.  Rom.  ff  Jut.  i.  iv.  99  Dreames. .  Begot 
of  nothing,  but  vainephantasie,  Which  isastliinofsiibstance 
as  the  ayre.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  585  Hard  thou  knowst 
it  to  exclude  Spiritual  substance  with  corporeal  barr.  1668 
WILKINS  RealCkar,  i.  i.  5  A  great  part  of  this  Syriac  tongue 
is  for  the  substance  of  the  words  Chaldee,  and  Hebrew  for 
the  fashion.  :68a  in  Verney  Mem.  (1907)  II.  311,  I.. am 
sorry  that  my  Sonne  should  Be  composed  of  such  substance 
that  nothing  can  shape  Him  for  a  Schollar.  1740  CHEVNE 
Regime*  35  That  spiritual  Substance  was  analogous  to 
Matter  infinitely  rarefied,  refin'd  or  sublim'd.  i86a  SPBNCKR 
First  Prtnc.i.  iii.  §  20(1875)63  When,  instead  of  the  extent 
of  consciousness,  we  consider  its  substance. 

c.  Fifth  substance  =  QUINTESSENCE. 
1561  [see  QUINTESSENCE  ij. 

7.  The  matter  or  tissue  composing  an  animal 
body,  part,  or  organ. 

1398  THEVISA  Bank.  De  P.  R.  v.  v.  (1495)  g  iv/i  The 
humour  cristallmus  [of  the  eye].. is  rounde  in  shape  &  sas- 
taunce  [sic},  a  14*5  tr.  Arderne's  Treat.  Fistula  etc.  34  pe 
quitour,  l»erfore,  bigyrme  to  lessen  somwhat,  and  the  bolnyng 
somwhat  to  cese,  and  )>«  colour  and  J>e  subitaunce  of  fr  skynnc 


for  to  turne  to  his  ovne  naturel  habitude.  1548  in  Vicary's 
Anat.  v.  (1888)  41  [CheeksJ  not  fat  in  substaunce,  but 
meanely  fleshly.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi,  657  Thir  armor 
help'd  their  harm,  crush't  in  and  brus'd  Into  thir  substance 
pent.  1724  BLACKMOKE  Treat.  Consumptions  9  An  extra 
ordinary  Discharge  of  Flegmatick  Matter, . .  while . .  the  Sub 
stance  of  the  Lungs  remains  sound.  1726  A.  MONRO  Anat. 
Bones  31  Sinuses,  large  Cavities  within  the  Substance  of 
the  Bones,  with  small  Apertures.  1804  ABERNETHY  Surg. 
Obs.  178  Blood  was  discharged  mixed  with  detached  pieces 
of  the  substance  of  the  brain.  1845  KUDD  Dis,  Liver  347 
Irregular  dilatation  of  the  sac,  so  as  to  form  additional 
pouches  in  the  substance  of  the  liver. 

b.  The  muscular  tissue  or  fleshy  part  of  an 
animal  body. 

1695  New  Light  Chirurg,  put  out  23  Any  Flesh-Wound 
where  there  is  considerable  loss  of  Substance.  1750  LADY 
LUXBOROUGH  Let.  to  Shenstone  13  May,  My  plaisters  are 
already  reduced  from  eight  or  nine  to  two  only:  one  over 
my  eye,.. and  one  just  above  my  knee,  where  the  loss  of 
substance  (as  they  call  it)  makes  it  longer  in  curing.  1831 
YOUATT  Horse  36  A  three-fourth,  or  thoroughbred  horse  of 
sufficient  substance  and  height.  1894  Nature's  Method  hi 
Evol.  Life  iii.  45  The  nervous  system  becomes  highly  strung, 
.  .and  the  muscles  deficient  in  size,  with  a  general  want  of 
what  is  known  as  '  substance  '. 
fc.  Bot.  (See  quots.)  Obs. 

1777  S.  ROBSON  Brit.  Flora  15  littllafe,  the  substance  of 
the  leaf  rising  high  above  the  veins,  so  as  to  appear  like 
little  blisters.  '793  MAKTYX  Lang.  Bot.  s.v.  Suostantict% 
The  substance  of  a  vegetable  consists  of  the  Epidermis  or 
Cuticle,  covering  the  Cortex  or  Outer  Bark. 

8.  Any  particular  kind  of  corporeal  matter. 

1390  GOWEK  Conf.  III.  89  Of  man,  of  beste,.  -Of  fissch,  of 
foughl,  of  everychon  That  ben  of  bodely  substance.  1541 
COPLAND  Gttyams  Quest.  Cyrurg.  E  iv,  [The  nose]  is  of 
thre  substaunces,  that  is  to  wyt  of  substaunce  flesshely, 
bony,  and  cartilagynous.  1644  UIGBY  Xat.  Bodies  xiv.  §  n, 
123  Our  designe  requireth  more  maniable  substances, 
1668  WILKINS  Real  Ckar.  \\.  x.  259  Grain  or  some  V -.—<:- 
table,  baked  in  a  drier  substance  without  any  considerable 
mixture.  1774  PKNNAST  Tour  Scot,  in  1JJ2,  169  The  gills 
furnished  with  strainers  of  the  substance  of  whalebone. 
1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  /list.  I.  75  This  variety  of  substances, 
which  compose  the  internal  parts  of  our  globe.  1801 
PALEY  Nat.  Theol.  v.  §  3.  65  That  sort  of  substance  which 
we  call  animal  substance,  as  flesh,  bone,,  .cartilage,  etc. 
1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.fy  Art  II.  91  When  a  varnish 
of  any  kind  is  laid  over  a  substance,  to  prevent  it  from  ab 
sorbing  water,  some  allowance  should  be  made  for  such 
addition.  1837  FARADAY  Chem.  Ulanip.  xix.  (1842)  527  To 
perform  the  operation  over  a  cloth  or  some  other  soft  sub 
stance.  1839  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  (ed.  3)  472  Corky..; 
having  the  texture  of  the  substance  called  cork.  1860  TYN- 
DALL  Glac.  ii.  v.  250  Thus,  from  the  mixture  of  two  perfectly 
transparent  substances,  we  obtain  an  opaque  one. 

b.  A  species  of  matter  of  a  definite  chemical 
composition. 

1732  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  iv.  in  Aliments  etc.  409 
Substances  abounding  with  volatile  oily  S;ilts,  1807  Simple 
substance  [see  PRIMARY  a.  3d],  1843  [see  SIMPLE  a.  13 a]. 
1856  Orr's  Circ.  Sci.,  Meek.  Philos.  2  By  simple  substances, 
we  mean  those  which  cannot  be  resolved  by  the  chemist  into 
any  simpler  elements  :  thus  gold,  silver,  and  iron  are  simple 
substances. . .  Copper,zinc,  iron,  and  carbon  are  all  considered 
elementary  substances.  1864  Intell.  Obs.  No.  32.  93  A  new 
substance.. to  which  I  gave  the  name  Santoneine.  1876 
Jrnl.  Chem.  Soc.  I.  365  The  saccharification  of  amylaceous 
substances. 

c.  Anat.  and  Zool.  With  qualifying  word  or  phr. 
forming  specific  designations. 

1815  J.  GORDON  Syst.  Hum.  Anat.  I.  40  Adipose  substance. 
1855  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex,,  White  Substance  of  Schwann. 
1870  W.  S.  KENT  in  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  Mar.  217  The  sarcodic 
substance  lining  all  the  interstitial  cavities  of  the  sponge. 

9.  A   piece  or   mass   of   a   particular  kind  of 
mutter  ;  a  body  of  a  specified  composition  or  tex- 
tui  .    Now  rare. 

ciS95  CAPT.  WYATT  R.  Dudley's  Voy.  W.  Ind.  (Hakl. 
Soc.)  56  In  the  night  a  subs'ance  of  fyre  resemblinge  the 
shape  of  a  fierie  Dragon  should  fall  into  our  sailes  and  theare 
remaine  some  quarter  of  an  ower.  1668  WILKINS  Real  Char. 
n,  v.  133  That  [fish]  which  hath,  .stringy  substances  on  his 
head  and  back.  Ibid.^  A  very  rough  skin,  with  finny  sub 
stances,  standing  out  from  each  side  like  wings.  Ibid.  vi.  172 
Thin  broad  substances,  standingoff  from  the  body  of  the  Fish. 
1681  tr.  Belong  New  Myst.  Phys.  Introd.  32  Set  the  Water 
in  a  cold  place,  in  a  Glass  Body,  within  eight  Days,  you 
will  find  acongealed  Substance  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Vessel. 
\y*$  Bradley' s  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  White- Honey-Charge,  Con 
tinue  boiling  till  the  Roots  and  Herbs  be  reduced  to  a  Mash 
. .  throwing  away  the  gross  Substance.  1716  SWIFT  Gulliver 
in.  !.  10,  I;. perceived  a  vast  Opake  Body  between  me  and 
the  Sun.,  .it  appeared  to  be  a  firm  Substance.  1799  HT.  LEE 
Canterb.  T.t  Worn.  T.  (ed.  2)  I.  351  Throwing  from  him, 
without  examination,  some  hard  substance  that  incommoded 
him, 

10.  A  solid  or  real  thing,  as  opposed  to  an  ap 
pearance  or  shadow.    Also,  reality. 

ISTS^FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  281  The  ignoraunce  of  the 
world  is  grosse  &  palpable  :  for,  touching  Nature  their  skill 
is  but  superficial!,  and  like  a  shadowe  destitute  of  sub- 
staunce.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  in.  ii.  80  He  takes  faUe 
shadowes,  for  true  substances.  1590  SPENSER  /•'.  Q.  it.  ix. 
2  Full  liuely  is  the  semblaunt,  though  the  substance  dead. 
1651  HOBBES  Lei>iathan  \\.  xxxu  186  A  Common-wealth, 
without  Soveraign  Power,  is  but  a  word,  without  substance. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  \.  529  With  high  words,  that  bore  Sem- 
blance  of  worth  not  substance,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary 
27  Aug.  1667,  One  who  kept  up  the  forme  and  substance  of 
things  in  the  Nation.  1716  S.  W.  in  Nelson's  Pract.  True 
Devot.  (1784)  p.  xvi,  Taught  how  to  take  the  mystic  Bread  and 
Wine,  T  adore  the  Substance,  nor  neglect  the  Sign.  1784 
COWPER  Task  iv.  527  The  poet's  hand,  Imparting  substance 
to  an  empty  shade,  Itnpos'd  a  gay  delirium  for  a  truth. 
,  1811  BYRON  Sardanap.  \.  ii.  533  There  needs  too  oft  the  show 
'  of  war  to  keep  The  substance  of  sweet  peace.  «8j6  MARRYAT 


Japhet  Ixiii,  I  would  not  lose  tiie  substance  by  running  after 
shadows.  1856  MERIVALE  Rom.  Emp.  1.  V.  580  A  mere 
honorary  title,  and  only  a  presage  of  the  substance  that  was 
to  follow.  1914  Daily  Ckron.  28  July  6/3  The  Auslro- 
Hungarian  communique,  .argues.. that  Servia  conceded  the 
shadows  and  withheld  the  substance. 

b.  Westminster  School.  An  older  pupil  who  is 
responsible  for  the  proper  conduct  of  a  new  boy, 
called  his  *  shadow  '. 

1845  College^  Sf  T.  B.  Life  at  Wcstm.  25  Oct.,  After  my 
first  week  at  School,  I  started  altogether  on  my  own  account, 
my  Substance  then  having  nothing  more  to  do  with  me. 
1899  W.  K.  R.  BEDFORD  Outcomes  of  Old  Oxford  85  Every 
neophyte  was  consigned  to  the  tutelage  of  some  boy  already 
in  the  school . .  the  shortcomings  of  the  shadow,  or  tyro,  were 
credited  to  the  preceptor,  or  substance,  and  visited  with 
penalties  upon  the  latter. 

11.  What  is  embodied  in  a  statement;  the  meaning 
or  purport  of  what  is  expressed  in  writing  or  speech  ; 
what  a  writing  or  speech  amounts  to. 

14I5LD.  SCROPE  in  43rd  Rep.  Dt-p.  Kpr.  Publ.  Rec.  590  Ilche 
\vorde  y  kan  nought  remembr  bot  for  the  most  sobstan.s  as  nye 
os  y  kan  thinke.  1415  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  I.  47  Vf  heny 
of  thes  persones . .  woldyn  contrary  ye  substaunce  of  yat  i  have 
wretyn  at  zys  tyme.  1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  n.  xxv.  1 17  Yf  ye 
wyl  here  and  wel  reteyne  the  mater  and  substaunce  of  this 
present  booke.  1501  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506) 
i.  ii.  A  vj  b,  I  shall  put  the  substaunce  of  the  latyn  afore 
sayd  in  englysshe.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  17  So 
farre  as  I  gather  by  the  substance  of  your  letters,  a  certaine 
kinde  of  suspicion  is  signified.  1597  SHAKS.  -2  }lcn.  f!', 
iv.  i.  9, 1  hauereceiu'd  New-dated  Letters  from  Northumber 
land  :  Their  cold  intent,  tenure,  and  substance  thus.  161* 
BRINSLEY  Lud.  Lit.  xxii.  (1627)  256  Learning  is  not  so 
much  seen,  in  setting  downe  the  words,  as  the  substance. 
1633  H.  COGAS  tr.  Pinio's  Trar.  Ixxi.x.  321  All  uf  them 
together,  seeming  to  be  Merchants  sons, .  .>ung  in  verse 
with  a  very  sweet  and  melodious  voyce,  words  of  this 
substance,  '  High  and  mighty  Lord  '  [&c.]  1669  STUKMV 
Mariner's  Mag.  i.  ii.  3  But  to  come  to  the  Substance  of 
uh.it  is  here  intended.  1699  BKXTI.EY  Phal.  233  The 
substance  of  the  Epigram  imports,  that  Thespis  was  the 
iirst  contriver  of  Tragedy,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  5  Aug. 
1670,  This  is  the  substance  of  what  she  told  me.  1794 
MRS.  RADCLIHFE  Myst.  L'dolpho  xxxi,  Who  repeated  the 
substance  of  what  had  passed  between  Montoni  and 
herself.  1805  A.  KNOX  Rem,  (1834)  I.  i,  I  hope.. that,  if 
any  thing . .appeared  exceptionable,  it  was  in  manner  and 
expression  only,  and  not  in  the  substance  of  my  sentiments. 
1837  B'NESS  BUSSES  in  Hare  Lift  (1879)  I.  x.  461  The  whole 
substance  of  his  communications  proved  a  state  of  vicious 
disorganization.  1861  G.  C.  LEWIS  Let.  to  Reeve  9  Apr., 
You  may  rely  on  the  substance  of  this  story  being  quite 
authentic.  1867  RUSKIN  Time  <y  Tide  iii.  §  9  The  substance 
of  what  I  said  to  them  was  this. 

f  b.    The  main  intent  or  purpose.   Obs.  rare. 

1606  CHAPMAN  Getttl.  Usher  iv.  ii,  To  execute  the  sub 
stance  of  our  mindes  In  honor 'd  nuptialls. 

f!2.  The  vital  part.  Obs. 

c  1430  Pol.  Rel.  $•  L.  Poems  (19031  233  'The  kingis  sone  ', 
sche  seide,  'isdeed,  pe  ioie,  be  substaunce  of  my  lijfe.'  1588 
SHAKS.  Tit.  A,  i.  i.  374  Deare  Father,  soule  and  substance 
of  vs  all.  1605  ist  Pt.  Jeronimo  i.  iii,  Come,  my  soules 
spaniel!,  my  lifes  ietty  substance. 

13.  That  which  gives  a  thing  its  character  ;  that 
which  constitutes  the  essence  of  a  thing ;  the 
essential  part,  essence. 

£1585  [R.  BROWNE]  Answ.  Cartu<right  55  To  be  able  to 
teache  is  not  of  the  substance  of  a  minister,  but  onely  of  a 
lawful  minister.  Ibid,  56  If  a  man  bee  not  a  lawfull  minister, 
hee  hath  no  essence  nor  substance  of  a  mynister.  1597 
MORLEY  Introd.  Mits.  96  Phi.  What  doe  you  call  keeping 
the  substance  of  a  note?  Ma.  When  in  breaking  it,  you 
sing  either  your  first  or  last  note  in  the  same  key  wherin  it 
standeth,  or  in  his  eight.  1620  T.  GRANGER  Div.  Logike  94 
The  essences,  or  substances  of  things  are  not  here  meant. 
1790  BURKE  Rev.  France  220  Miserable  bigots. .who  hate 
sects  and  parties  different  from  their  own,  more  than  they 
love  the  substance  of  religion.  1856  N.  Brit.  Rev.  XXVI. 
41  Modern  thought,  in  its  substance,  is  a  congeries  of  all 
those  refined  theistic  speculations,  of  all  those  baffled  aspira 
tions,  of  all  those  deep  and  distracting  surmises.  1869  MOZLEY 
Univ.  Serm.  ii.  (1876)  39  It  is  sufficiently  clear  that  these  are 
not  the  substance  of  the  character. 

b.  in  legal  use.    (Cf.  SUBSTANTIAL  A.  5  b.) 

1592  WEST  nt  Pt.  Symbol,  i.  §  22  The  substance  of  this 
contract  consisteth  in  the  thing  solJe,  and  in  the  price 
thereof.  1596  BACON  Max.  tf  Use  Com,  Law  i.  (1630)4 
The  intention  is  matter  of  substance.  Ibid.  xvi.  68  If  a  man 
bid  one  robbe  I.  S-  as  he  goeth  to  Sturbridge-faire,  and  he 
robbe  him  in  his  house  the  variance  seemes  to  be  of  sub 
stance,  a  1613  SWINBURNE  Sfousais  (1686)  141  Resisting 
the  Substance  of  Matrimony,  it  overthroweth  the  Contract. 
1843-56  BouviER  Law  Diet.  (ed.  6)  II.  555/2  Substance, 
evidence.  That  which  is  essential ;  it  is  used  in  opposition 
to  form. 

-f- 14.  The  amount,  quantity,  or  mass  (of*,  thing). 

c  14*0  ?  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  764  When  Vertew  sy  the 
substaunce  of  hys  oost,  He  prayed  alt  the  comons  to  the 
felde  hem  hy.  a  1500  in  Rep.  Hist.  flfSS.  Comm.  Var.  Coll. 
IV.  87  A  vessaill  called  the  Mighell  of  Brykelsey.  .in  the 
whiche  duierse  merchauntes  of  our  Citie  of  London  had 
goodes  and  merchandises  to  a  grete  value  and  substaunce. 
c  1500  Lancelot  (S.T.S.)  1740  If.,  to  the  rich  iftis  of  plesans, 
That  thei  be  fair,  set  nocht  of  gret  substans.  15*0  Cov. 
Leet  Bk.  675  What  supstance  of  malt  was  then  brewede 
within  the  Cyte  wokly  by  the  comyn  brewers,  a  1548  HALL 
Ckron.,  Hen,  Vt  57  b,  He  found  there  innumerable  sub 
stance  of  plate  and  money  belongyng  to  the  citizens.  1565 
Wills  tr  I'm-  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  344  Raffe  Vasye..owetb 
me  for  all  my. . muke. .the  substance  by  estimac[i]on  come 
to  or  will  come  to.. two  hundrethe  futhers.  1596  SHAKS. 
Merck.  I',  iv.  i.  328  Be  it  so  much  As  makes  it  light  or  heauy 
in  the  substance.  Or  the  deuision  of  the  twentieth  part  Of 
one  poore  scruple. 

tI5.  The  greater  number  or  part,  the  majority, 
mass,  or  bulk  of.  Obs. 


SUBSTANCE. 

C1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  iv.  217  It  moste  ben  and  sholde. 
For  substaunce  of  (?e  parlement  it  wolde.  1435  Cov.  Leet 
Bk.  185  That  the  maiour  call  the  substance  of  the  Crafte  of 
Carpynters  and  sett  hem  to-ge^er  as  one  felawshipe.  1462 
/.  RUSSE  Let.  to  J.  Paston  Sept.,  The  substaunce  of 
jentilmen  and  ye  men  of  Lodyngland  be  assygned  to  be  afore 
the  seyd  commesyoners.  1507  in  Leadam  Sel.  Cases  Star 
Chamber  (Selden  Soc.)  259  Robert.. hath  ered  great  sub- 
stans  of  the  ground  of  your  seid  besechers.  151*  Act 
4  Hen.  Vlllt  c.  i  §  i  The  said  Countie  (s<r.  Cornwall]  is  fhre 
score  and  ten  myle  in  lenght  and  the  substaunce  therof  right 
litle  more  than  six  myle  in  brede.  1550-3  Decays  Eng.  in 
S.  Fish  Supplic.  (1871)  96  Many  of  them  doeth  kepe  the 
most  substaunce  of  theyr  landes  in  theyr  owne  handes. 
i552-3^c/  7  Edw.  yfjC.  12  The  Kynges  Majesties  Treasure 
..waasted,  the  greate  Substaunce  of  the  Moneyes  molted 
and  altered  in  bayse  coyne. 

b.  Sutn  (t  summary]  and  substance  :  see  SUM 
slf.t  SUMMARY  sb. 

10.  Possessions,  goods,  estate ;  means,  wealth. 
arch,  (chiefly  as  a  reminiscence  of  biblical  lan 
guage). 

13..  Cursor  M.  9538  (Gott.)  Of  his  substance  he  gaf 
ilkan,  And  ilkan  gaf  he  substance  an.  1382  WYCLIF  Prov. 
iii.  9  Honoure  the  Lord  of  thi  substaunce.  1382  —  Luke 
xv.  13  He  wastide  his  substaunce  in  lyuynge  leccherously. 
c  1400  Rom.  Rose  6595  Yit  shulde  he  selle  alle  his 
bubstaunce  And  with  his  swynk  haue  sustenaunce.  c  1430 
LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  135  Abel.. Gaff  God  his 
part,  tethe  of  his  substaunce.  1466  Paston  Lett.  Suppl.  io3, 
I  truste  I  am  of  that  substans  that,  what  soever  caswelte 
fortunyd,  yourre  maistresship  shuld  not  lese  on  pene  of 
yourre  dute.  1500-20  DUXBAR  Poems  Ixxxviii.  7  London, 
thou  art  of  townes  A  per  se.  ..Of  merchauntis  full  of  sub 
staunce  and  myght.  c  1510  SKELTON  Magnyf.  1445  Take 
of  his  Substaunce  a  sure  inuentory.  1535  COVERDALE  Job  i. 
3  His  substaunce  was  vij.  M.  shepe,  iij.  M.  camels,  v.  C. 
yock  of  oxen,  v.  C.  she  asses,  and  a  very  greate  housholde. 
1535  —  Ps,  xvii.  14  They  haue  children  at  their  desyre,  and 
leaue  the  rest  of  their  substaunce  for  their  babes.  1590 
SHAKS.  Coin.  Err.  \.  i.  24  Thy  substance,  valued  at  the 
highest  rate,  Cannot  amount  vnto  a  hundred  Markes.  1634 
SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  206  They  will  hazard  all  their  worth 
..and  other  substance,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  3  Nov.  1685, 
Innumerable  persons  of  the  greatest  birth  and  riches  leaving 
all  their  earthly  substance.  179$  WORDSW.  Guilt  $•  Sorrow 
xxvi,  My  father's  substance  fell  into  decay.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  ii,  I.  156  A  fortune  raised  out  of  the  substance 
of  the  ruined  defenders  of  the  throne. 

f  b.  With  a  :  An  amount  of  wealth,  a  fortune ; 
//.  riches,  possessions.  Obs. 

13. .  [see  sense  16].  1382  WVCLIF  Eccltis.  xli.  i  Hauende 
pes  m  his  substaunces  [1388  richessis].  ijfta  —  Acts  ii.  45 
Thei  selden  possesciouns  and  substaunces.  1382  —  Heb.  x.  34 
Knowynge  }ou  for  to  haue  a  betere  and  dwelling  substaunce. 
1487  Act  3  Hen.  VIl^  c.  2  Wymmen. ,  havyng  substaunces 
somme  in  goodes  moveable,  and  somme  in  landes  and  tene- 
ments.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidanc's  Comm.  Pref.  5  b,  Whose  I 
brother  for  the  education  of  youth  in  true  Religion  &  learn 
ing,  imploied  a  wonderful  substaunce.  1731-9  TULL  Horse- 
hoeing  Husb.  (1822)  154  A  small  substance. 
1 17.  a.  A  supply  or  provision  of.  Obs. 
£1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  IV.  1560  lason  weddit  was  Vn-to 
this  queen  &  tok  of  it  substaunce  What  so  hym  leste  onto 
his  puruyaunce.  ^1412  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  4909  If 
a  man,  in  tyme  of  swich  a  nede,  Of  his  goode  ^eue  yow  a 
goode  substaunce.  1515  in  Leadam  Sel.  Cases  Star  Chamber 
(Selden  Soc.)  II.  79  The  said  Towne  [was]  then  in  better 
substaunce  of  goodis  good  ordre  and  rule  then  it  is  nowe. 
*535  COVERDALE  Eccl.  ii.  7  As  for  catell  and  shepe,  I  had 
more  substaunce  of  them,  then  all  they  yl  were  before  me. 

fb.  Maintenance,  subsistence.   Obs. 

c  1380  WYCLIF.S>/.  Wks.  III.  67  Seesgendren  manyefischis 

to  substaunce  of  mankynde.   1502  Ord.  Crysien  Men  (W.  de 

W.  1506)  i.  iii.  C  ij,  It  is  not  gyuen  to  hym  for  substaunce  or 

refeccyon  corporell.    a  1513  FABYAN  Chron.  vi.  clxx.  (1811) 

164  All  thynges.. were  than  more  wasted  in  glotony,  and 

outrage  of  owners,  than  in  substaunce  and  ayde  of  nedy  men. 

•f"  18.  Substantial  existence,  substantiality.   Obs. 

c  1366  CHAUCER  A.  B.C.  87  As  j  seide  erst  J>ou  ground  of 

oure  substaunce  Continue  on  us  JM  pitous  eyen  cleere.    1555 

EDEN_  Decades  (.\rb.)  135  To  gyue  substance  to  priuation, 

(that  is)  beinge  to  noo  beinge.    1628  [see  SUBSISTENCY  3]. 

19.  Substantial  or  solid  qualities,  character,  etc. 

ci43o  Wyclifs  Bible  Prol.  1.58  Symple  men,  that  wolden 

for  no  good  in  erthe..putte  awei..the  leste. .title,  of  holi 

writ,  that  berith  substaunce,  either  charge.     1559  Q.  ELIZ. 

in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  (1709)  I,  n.  414  Dyvers  reasons  which 

appeare  unto  me  to  have  in  them  small  substance.    1581 

RICH  Farew.  (1846)  159  Knowyng  her  housebande  to  be  a 

man  of  no  verie  greate  substaunce,  and  but  slenderly  stuffed 

in  the  hedpeece.    1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  4-  It.  Note-bks. 

(1871)  I.  221  Neither  rulers  nor  people  had  any  faith  or  moral 

substance.    1863  KINGLAKE  Crimea  (1876)  I.  117  This  fact 

gave  great  strength  and  substance  to  the  pretensions  of 

Russia. 

b.  That  which  makes  a  material  firm,  solid, 
and  hard-wearing. 

1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Loom  $  Lugger  \.  ii.  21  You  must 
learn  from  the  French  to  give  your  fabrics  more  substance, 
Mod.  There's  hardly  any  substance  in  this  material, 

f20.  The  consistency  of  a.  fluid.   Obs. 

c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  166/0  Take  nede  on  watj-r,  and  on 
yse,  and  on  snow ;  how  (?ay  ben  ych  on  dyverse  in  substance, 
and  ?et  )>ay  ben  but  watyr,  1541  COPLAND  Guy  don's  Quest. 
Cyrurg.  R  j,  Whan  it  [sc.  blood]  is  drawen,  consydre  the 
substance  and  the  colour  yf  it  be  so  as  is  abouesayde. 
«7?9  O.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  207  Give  it  the  substance  of 
thin  paste. 

21.  In  substance,     a.  In  reality. 

1390  GowERG>«/C  II.  87  To  receive  Bothe  in  substance 
and  in  figure  Of  gold  and  selver  the  nature.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  xi.  7_7i  Hee  the  future  evil  shall  no  less  In  apprehen 
sion  then  in  substance  feel  Grievous  to  bear.  1785  BURKE 
Sp.  Nabob  ofArcot's  Debts  Wks.  1842  I.  339  The  nabob  of 
Arcot,  and  rajah  of  Tanjore,  have,  in  truth  and  substance, 
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no  more  than  a  merely  civil  authority.  1793  —  On  policy  of 
Allies  Wks.  1842  I.  601  We  know  that  the  monarchy  did  not 
survive  the  hierarchy,  no  not  even  in  appearance,  for  many 
months ;  in  substance,  not  for  a  single  hour. 

fb.  In  general;  generally  speaking.     (In  ME. 
poetry  used,  esp.  by  Lydgate,  as  a  metrical  tag.) 

c  1407  LYDG.  Reason  fy  Sens.  645  In  especial  ther  be  tweyne, 
And  thou  mayst  chesen,  in  substaunce,  Whiche  ys  most  to 
thy  plesaunce.  Ibid.  894  And  fynaly,  as  in  substaunce,  Do 
as  the  lyst,  lo,  this  the  ende.  1426  —  De  Gnil.  Pilgr.  5881 
Yt  behoueth  in  sentence,  That  the  fulfyllyng  in  substaunce 
To  the  fulle  haue  suflfysaunce.  c  1440  Generydes  1968 
Now  haue  I  here  rehersid  in  substaunce  xv  kynges,  As 
shortly  as  I  myght,  With  ther  powre  and  All  ther  hoole 
puysaunce.  1447  Rolls  o/Parlt.  V.  129/2  In  whos  kepyng 
the  Bokes,  suretees  and  godes  in  substaunce  holy  remaigne. 
f  c.  In  the  main,  for  the  most  part.  Obs. 

1475  Rolls  ofParlt.  VI.  151/1  The  which  forseid  xth  part, 
and  xv«  and  xe..been  in  substaunce  levied  and  paied. 
a  1500  Bale's  Chron.  in  Six  Town  Chron.  (1911)  119  And 
the  hertes  of  the  cpmones  in  substaunce  wer  wl  be  Erie; 
And  a  geinst  the  seid  priour. 

d.  In  essentials,  substantially. 

1491  Act  T  Hen.  K//,  c.  22  Preamble,  All  whiche  matiers 
afore  rehercid  is  by  the  seid  John  Hayes  in  substaunce  con- 
fessed  and  knowleged.  1581  in  D.  Digges  Complete  Ambass. 
(1655)  440  She  used  in  substance  the  like  speeches  the  King 
had  done.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenofs  Trav.  n.  io6The 
Religion  of  the  Persians  is  in  substance  the  same  with  that 
of  the  Turks.  1737  Gentl.  Mag.  VII.  662  To  this  it  was 
replied  in  Substance  as  follows.  1821  JEFFERSON  Writ. 
(1830)  IV.  344,  I  may  misre member  indifferent  circum 
stances^  but  can  be  right  in  substance.  1857  KEBLE  £uc/tt 
Ador.  ii.  26  Whitgift.  .adds,  in  substance,  the  same  account 
of  it.  1908  Progr.  Modernism  n8  These  are,  in  substance, 
our  ideas  upon  the  origin  of  religion. 

e.  In  effect,  virtually. 

1834  H.  TAYLOR  Artewlde  \.  i.  ii,  Think  well  What  you 
should  say;  for  if  it  must  be  '  no '  In  substance,  you  shall 
hardly  find  that  form  Which  shall  convey  it  pleasantly. 

t  f-  In  a  pure  or  unmixed  state,  in  the  natural 
state.  (Cf.  ¥.  en  substance.)  Obs. 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  i.  ii.  n.  iii.  102  Theophrastus 
speakes  of  a  Shepheard  that  could  eat  Hellebor  in  substance. 
[bid.  n.  i.  iv.  ii.  303. 

f  g.  ?  Real,  substantial.   Obs. 

1649  MILTON  Tenure  of  Kings  4  When  the  Common 
wealth  nigh  perishes  for  want  of  deeds  in  substance,  don 
with  just  and  faithfull  expedition. 

22.  Of  ( . . )  substance  :  a.  (often  of  good  or 
great  substance}  Substantial,  well-to-do,  wealthy. 
(Cf.  OF.  de  substance.} 

1480  Cov.  Leet  Bk.  435  The  Comien  Counceill  of  be  Cite 
&  other  persones  of  substaunce.  1496  in  Rep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.  Var.  Coll.  IV.  211  Suche  inhabitantes  of  grete  sub- 
stans.  a  1508  DUNBAR  Tua  Mariit  IVemen  337  That  syre 
of  substance.  1528  MORE  Dyaloge  in.  xv.  Wks.  235/1  A 
very  honest  person,  &  of  a  good  substaunce.  1660  SOUTH 


BMUVQ  AUU  icpuiauuu.  1040  j.HAi,KtKAY  \^aitiennc  xxn, 
Hayes's  father  was  reported  to  be  a  man  of  some  substance, 
1869  BLACKMORE  Lorna  D.  i,  My  father  being  of  good  sub 
stance,  at  least  as  we  reckon  in  Exmoor.  1889  JESSOPP 
Coming  of  Friars  ii.  70  [He]  was  a  man  of  substance  and 
influence. 
fb.  Of  immaterial  things:  Substantial,  weighty. 

c  1400  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxxiii.  82  The  hygher 
that  he  is  sette  in  estate  the  more  shold  his  wordes  be  of 
substaunce  and  moost  of  reputacion.  a  1456  LD.  CROM 
WELL  in  Paston  Lett.  III.  425  There  is  a  greet  straunge- 
nesse  betwix  my  right  trusty  frend  John  Radcliff  and  you, 
withoute  any  matier  or  cause  of  substaunce,  as  I  am  lerned. 
1509  FISHER  Funeral  Serm.  Ctess  Richmond  Wks.  (1876) 
291  Tryfelous  thynges  that  were  lytell  to  be  regarded  she 
wolde  let  passe  by,  but  the  other  that  were  of  weyght  & 
substaunce  [etc.]. 

f  c.  Of  a  meal  :  Sumptuous.  Obs. 

^1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  in.  574,  I  haue  ordeynnyd  a 
dyner  of  substawns,  My  chyfffreyndes  berwith  to  chyr. 

23.  Comb.)  as  substance-yielding  ppl.  adj. 

1611  COTGR.,  Siibstantifigne,  substantial,  or  substance- 
yeelding. 

Substanced  (szrbstanst),  pa.pple.  rare.  [f. 
prec.  +  -ED2.] 

t  1.  Furnished  with  wealth.   Obs. 

1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  iv.  119  This  Pallace  here,  (.  .  furnished 
so  well;  And  substanced  with  such  a  precious  deale  Of  well- 
got  treasure). 

2.  Made  into  a  substance,  made  substantial,  sub 
stantiated. 

1873  WHITNEY  Other  Girls  xxxiv.  (1876)  443  If  life  were 


nothing  but  what  gets  phrased  and  substanced,  the  world 
might  as  well  be  rolled  up  and  laid  away  again  in  darkness. 
1890  J.  PULSFORD  Loyalty  to  Christ  I.  129  Blessed  are  the 
appetites  which  feed  on  God's  immortality  ;  for  His  immor 


tality  shall  be  substanced  in  them. 

3.  Of  a  specified  kind  of  substance.  Chiefly  in 
parasynthetic  comb. 

1624  QUARLES  Job  Milit.  x.  71  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  84/1 
Your  slender  Maxims,  and  false  Forgeryes,  Are  substanc't, 
like  the  dust,  that  flies  besides  me.  1753  Chambers'  Cycl. 
Suppl.  s.  v.  Diamond,  The  stone  here  described  is  said  to 
be  a  full  substanced  Brilliant. 

t  Substa'ncefying,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  ?= 

SUBSTANTIFIC. 

1605  TIMME  Qnersit.  in.  148  Those  three  substancefying 
beginnings  are.,  found  in  al  the  things  of  nature. 

Substaiiceless  (szrbstinsles),  a.  [f.  SUB- 
STANCE  sb.  +  -LESS.]  Devoid  of  substance,  unsub 
stantial. 

1816  COLERIDGE  Hum.  Life  Poems  316  If  rootless  thus, 
thus  substanceless  thy  state.  1822  W.  TENNANT  Thane  of 


SUBSTANTIAL. 

Fife  vi.  32  That  conclave  substanceless  of  gilded  things. 
1858  LVTTON  What  will  He  do  ?  ix.  i,  You  have  made  that 
life  substanceless  as  a  ghost— that  future  barren  as  the 
grave  1895  MOIR  in  Gait's  Wks.  I.  p.  xci,  The  arguments 
. .  might  be . .  too  shadowy  and  substanceless  to  convey  intel 
lectual  satisfaction. 

t  Substa-nder.  Obs.  [Rendering  of  L.  sub- 
stans  (see  SUBSTANCE  **.).]  A  thing  that  subsists. 
So  Substa-nding  ppl.  a.,  subsisting. 

1662  J.  CHANDLER  Van  Helmonfs  Oriat.  144  A  truly  sub- 
standing  or  remaining  Being  [orlg.  vere  substantzs  entis}. 
Ibid,  345  ine  Substance  of  that  Substander  or  remainer 
[ong.  ejusque  mbstantis  substantial 

Substant  (svbstant),  a.  and  sb.  rare.  [ad. 
L.  substans,  -ant-t  pr.  pple.  of  substare  (see  SUB 
STANCE),] 

A.  adj.  1.   Substantial;  subsistent. 

1660  STANLEY  Hist.  P kilos,  ix.  ii.  (1687)  571/1  The  Pytha 
goreans  reduce  all  Beings,  subsistent  or  substant,  im- 
mediatly  to  Idsea's  which  truly  are.  1838  J.  E.  READE 
Italy  \.  xxv,  A  subslant  and  eternal  memory. 

2.  Underlying. 

1883  Century  Mag.  XXVII.  146  Its  [sc.  a  glacier's]  sub- 
slant  ice  curls  freely. 

t  B.  sb.  A  subsisting  thing.  Obs. 

'597  J-  PAYNE  Royal  Exch.  24  The  substants  of  bodie  and 
soule  have  nothinge  commune  with  this  spirituall  mariage. 

Substantiabi'lity.  Error  for  SUBSTANTIALITY. 

1836  MARRYAT  Japhet  Ixii,  The  Quaker  dress  added  very 
much  to  the  substantiability  of  his  appearance.  1839  New 
Monthly  Mag.  LVII.  143  The  stalwart  lover. .does  not 
relish  having  his  identity,  and  still  less  his  substantiability, 
called  in  question. 

Substantial  (s£bstce-njal),  a.  (adv.}  and  sb. 
Forms :  4-8  substancial,  (4  -ciel,  5  -cyel,  5-6 
-aunc-,  -ciall(e,  -cyall(e,  5-7  -tiall),  6-  sub 
stantial,  [ad.  late  L.  substantiates  (f.  substantia 
SUBSTANCE),  whence  also  K.  substantiel  (from 
1 3th  c.),  Pr.  substantial^  Sp.  substantial,  It. 
sostanzialey  sustanziale.]  A.  adj. 

1.  That  is,  or  exists  as,  a  substance ;  having  a  real 
existence  ;  subsisting  by  itself. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  n.  xiii.  (Skeat)  !.  47  Naturel 
goodnesse  of  every  substaunce  is  nothing  els  than  his  sub 
stancial  being.  1488  CAXTON  Chast.  Goddes  Chyld.  47  Eche 
thynge  that  is  noo  body  if  it  be  substancyall  it  is  callid  a 
spiryte.  1651  HOBBES  Leviathan  in.  xxxiv.  211  Some  such 
apparitions  [sc.  Daemons]  may  be  reall,  and  substantiall ;  that 
is  to  say,  subtile  Bodies,  which  God  can  form  by  the  same 
power,  by  which  he  formed  all  things,  a  1652  J.  SMITH 
Set,  Disc.  iv.  (1821)  71  This  hypothesis,  that  no  substantial 
and  indivisible  thing  ever  perisheth.  1678  CUDWORTH 
Intell.  Syst.  Pref.  4  The  general  ranks;  of  substantiall 
beings  below  the  Deity.  1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  xii. 
(1907)  I.  169  The  want  of  substantial  reality  in  the  objects 
of  the  senses,  according  to  the  sceptics. 

absol.  1838  [F.  HAYWOOD]  tr.  Kant's  Crit.  Pure  Reason 
327  That  wnich..  might  yet  seem  to  bean  idea  of  transcen 
dental  reason,  would  be  the  conception  of  the  substantial. 
1856  FERRIER  Inst.  Metaph.  xvi.  (ed.  2)  328  There  is  a  sub 
stantial  in  cognition  ;  in  other  words,  substance  is  knowable, 
and  is  known  by  us.  Ibid.  xvn.  xvi.  348  The  substantial 
in  cognition  (TO  ov), 

2.  Philos.  Of,  pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  in 
herent  in  substance  (esp.  as  opposed  to  accident} ; 
that  is  substance.     Also  transf.  and  allusively. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  n.  vii.  (SkL)  1. 147  Thilke  thinges 
that  we  clepe  power  is  but  accident  to  the  flesshly  body ; 
and  so  they  may  not  have  that  suretee  in  might,  whiche 
wanteth  in  the  substancial  body.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de 
W.  1531)  153  How  to  ye  actyue  lyfe  perteyneth  accidentall 
ioye,  but  to  the  contemplatyue  the  substanciall  crowne  of 
glory.  1580  BLUNDEVIL"  Horsemanship  iv.  iv.  3  Sickness., 
is  knowne.  .by  inseparable  or  substantiall  accidents,  as  by 
the  shape,  number,  qualitie,  &  site  of  the  part,  or  member 
diseased.  1581  FULKE  in  Confer,  ni.  (1584)  U  iv,  But  bread 
is  substance :  Therefore  he  gaue  them  pieces  of  substance, 
or  substantial  pieces.  1642  DENHAM  Sophy  v.  i  If  happiness 
be  a  substantial  good,  Not  fram'd  of  accidents,  nor  subject 
to  'em.  1664  H.  MORE  Apology  498  Calvin  seems  to  be 
affraid  of  the  opinion  of  the  Body  being  Spiritual,  as  im 
plying  a  Substantial  change. 

o.  Substantial  form  [see  FORM  sb.  4  a:  med.L. 
substantialis  forma  (Joannes  Scotus  Erigena),  Gr. 
ovatwSfs elSos (Philoponus^m/.  Categ.}"}: thenature 
or  distinctive  character  in  virtue  of  possessing  which 
a  thing  is  what  it  (specifically  or  individually)  is. 

1413  [see  FORM  sb.  43].  1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alch.  v.  in  Ashm. 
(1652)  63  Coagulation  is  noe  forme  substantiall.  1666  BOYLE 
Grig.  Formes  <$•  Qual.  45  Some  Engines,  which,  .devoid 
of  Substantial  Forms,  must  do  those  strange  things  they  are 
admir'd  for,  by  vertue  of  those  Accidents,  the  Shape,  Size, 


a  Man,  is  the  Rational  Soul ;  Accidental  as  he  is  a  Musician, 
Musick.  ijvjCurios.  Husb.fyGard.  343 Salts.. heregarded 
as  the  Substantial  Form  of  Bodies.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl, 
s.  v.,  Substantial  Forms,  *.  e.  Forms  jndependant  of  all 
Matter ;  or  Forms  that  are  Substances  themselves.  1741 
WATTS  Improv.  Mind  n.  v.  (1801)  214  A  student  who., 
imagines  certain  immaterial  beings,  called  substantial  forms, 
to  inhabit  every  herb,  flower  [&c.J.  1775  J.  HARRIS  Philos. 
Arrangements  xvi.  387  note. 

4.  Relating  to  or  proceeding  from  the  essence  of 
a  thing  ;  essential.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

£1380  WYCLIF  Set.  Wks.  II.  285  Crist. .was  of  be  same 
kynde  bat  is  ech  man  his  broker,  and  bis  liknesse  is  in  sub 
stancial  kynde.  1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xvni.  (Percy/  Soc.) 
83  Your  heart  is  your  by  substancyall  lyne,  It  is  not  in  my 
domynacyon.  1551  T.  WILSON  Logic  (1580)  14  If  he  can 
learne  firste  to  see  the  verie  Nature,  and,  substanciall 
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propertie  of  euery  tbyng.  a  1653  H.  BINNING  Princ.  Chr. 
Relig.  Wks  (1735)  30/2  Christ  may  be  called  the  Truth 
indeed,  the  substantial  Word  of  God,  for  he  is  the  very 
Substance  of  the  written  and  preached  Word.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  iv.  485  To  give  thee  being  I  lent  Out  of  my  side  to 
thee,  neerest  my  heart  Substantial  Life.  1783  PRIESTLEY 
Corrupt.  Chr.  1. 1.  127  Joachim.,  denied  that  there  was  any 
essence,  or  anything  that  belonged  in  common  to  the  three 
persons,  by  which,  their  substantial  union  was  taken  away, 
and  nothing  but  a  numerical  or  moral  union  was  left. 

5.  That  is,  constitutes,  or  involves  an  essential 
part,  point,  or  feature  ;  essential,  material. 

Now  said  chiefly  of  immaterial  things  and  often  blending 
with  8,  9,  or  14. 

'43»"5o  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  399  A  decrete  was  made 
that  the  substantial!  partes  of  that  rule  scholde  be  kepede, 
and  ober  thynges  as  superfluous  to  be  refusede.  1467  in 
Engl.  Gilds  (1870)  385  It  myght  be  ordeined  a  substancialle 
rule,  that  v.  pagentes..to  be  holden  yerly,  shuld  not  be  to 
seche.  1528  MORE  Dyaloge  i.  Wks.  174/1  That  yl  church  ' 
can  not  erre  in  any  such  substauncyall  article  as  God  wyll 
haue  vs  bounden  to  beleue.  1541  COPLAND  Guydons  Quest. 
Cyrurg.  G  j,  Be  the  addicions  abouesayd  other  bones  than  | 
the  bone  of  ye  sholdre?..No,..but  are  substancyall  party 
of  it.  1567-9  JEWEL  Def.  Appl.  (1611)  327  The  Substantial- 
lest  points  of  all  your  Doctrine.  1588  KYD  Househ.  Phil. 
Wks.  (1901)  269  Those  compasses,  .which,  though  they  be  ' 
diuers  according  to  the  variety  of  Countreys,  is  (notwith 
standing)  no  occasion  of  substantiall  difference.  1647 
CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  i.  §  20  The  common  misfortune  of 
Princes,  that  in  so  substantial  a  part  of  their  Happyness. .  ' 
Themselves  had  never  any  part.  1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies 
11.  viii.  273,  I  would  not  have  it  destitute  of  a  Limme  that 
is  substantial,  or  one  of  its  vital  Parts.  1729  W.  LAW  Serious 
C,  52  Most  of  the  employments  of  life  are . .  lawful ;  and  all 
those  that  are  so,  may  be  made  a  substantial  part  of  out 
duty  to  God.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  188  He  could 
not  find  any  substantial  distinction  between  that  case,  and 
the  principal  one.  1867  RUSKIN  Time  $  Tide  viii.  §  35 
Under.. Divine  guidance,  securing  them  from  substantial 
error. 

b.    Law.    Belonging  to  or  involving  essential 
right,  or  the  merits  of  a  matter. 

[1838  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.,  Substantia.Ua,  those 
parts  of  a  deed  which  are  essential  to  its  validity  as  a  formal 
instrument.]  1843-56  BouviER/.rtW  Diet,  s,  v.  Form,  If  the 
matter  pleaded  be  in  itself  insufficient,  without  reference  to 


wnat  is  tne  substantial  lact  to  be  made  out,  ana  on  whom 
it  lies  to  make  it  out.  1897  Bouvier*s  Law  Diet.  s.v.  Right 
to  begin,.  .The  party  who  asserts  the  affirmative  of  an  issue 
has  the  right  to  begin  and  reply,  as  on  him  is  the  burden  of 
proof.  The  substantial  affirmative,  not  the  verbal,  gives  the 
right. 

6.  Of  food,  a  meal :  Affording  ample  or  abundant 
nourishment.     (In  later  use  the  notion  of  solidity 
or  quantity  is  predominant.) 

^1340  Ayenb.  (1866)  113  f>e  more  Jiet  he  \sc.  food]  is  non's-    j 
smde,  me  zayj»  bet  he  is  pe  substancieler.    a  1380  S.  Paula 
60  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1878)  4  Cumforie  \>\  brayn 
beter  wib  sum  bred  And  wij>  sum  substancial  mete. 

1578  Chr.  Prayers  in  Priv.  Prayers  (1851)  451  We  be 
able  to  brook  substantialer  meat,  because  we  be  grown  to 
further  years  of  discretion.  16*6  SPKED  Adam  out  of  Edtn  ' 
v.  (1659)  38  Clovergrass.  .renders  abundance  of  very  exqui 
site  hay,  very  great  substantial  and  much  desired.  1634 
W.  TIRWHYT  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  I.)  115  Whitest  others 
fill  themselves  with  substantiall  and  most  ponderous  cates. 
a  1774  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  653  We  say  roast  beef 
is  good  substantial  food,  but  water.gruel  not.  1813-7  GOOD 
Study  Med.  (1829)  I.  210  One  substantial  meal  of  solid 
animal  food  daily.  18*5  T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  n.  Passion 
fy  Princ.  viii.  III.  117  A  good,  substantial,  hot  luncheon.  ', 
1827  SCOTT  Chron.  Canongate  iv,  With  something  rather 
more  substantial  than  bread  and  butter.  1901  VIOLET 
JACOB  Sheep-Stealers  xiv,  Breakfast  at  nine,  a  substantial 
dinner  at  three,  supper  at  eight. 

7.  Of  structures,  etc. :  Of  solid  material  or  work-   ; 
manship. 

1390  GowERO/yC  III.  02  Erthe..  Which.. in  his  forme  is 
schape  round,  Substancial,  strong,  sadd  and  sound,    c  1411 
HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  5116  They  made  ware  of  a  ribbe.. .    j 
Which  more  strong  is,  and  substancial,  pan  slyme  of  eerthe.    > 
1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  39  A  substanciall  and  a  sqwar    : 
dore  of  free  stoon.     1513  Act  4  Hen.  Vlflt  c.  i  §  3  Goode    ] 
and  substanciall  bulwarkes.  .in  every  landyng  place.     1551 
ROBINSON  tr.  More's  Utopian.  \\.  (1895)  ia8  A  brydge..     | 
with  gorgiousand  substanciall  archeis.   16*4  CAPT.  J.  SMITH    I 
Virginia  v.  189  Then  they  built  no  more  Cabbens,  but  sub.    | 
stantiall  houses.     1662  GERBIER  Principles  19  Well-riveted 
Windowes,  with  substantiall   Locks,   Bolts,  and   Hinges.    ! 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  180  Some  rich  Burgher,  whose  sub 
stantial  dores,  Cross-barra  and  bolted  fast,  fear  no  assault.     ! 
1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  I.  374  Country  Houses  ought    ! 
to  be  substantial,  and  able  to  encounter  all  the  shocks 
of  the  Wind.    1845  DISRAELI  Sybil (1863)  129  Behind  the 
substantial  counter,  which  was  an  impregnable  fortification.     I 
1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  %  It.  NoteJks.   II.  47  The  clouds 
..looking  quite  as  substantial  as  the  dfetant  mountains. 
1861  PARKER  Introd.  Gothic  Archit.  (ed.  2)  iv.  103  Early 
Norman  masonry  is  in  general  so  massive  and  substantial 
lhat  it  is  difficult  to  destroy  all  traces  of  it.     1879  STAINER 
Mus.  Bible  5  Whose  roof  was  never  more  substantial  than 
a  tent. 

Comb,  !897  '  A.  HOPE  '  Phroso  iv.  (1905)  73  He  held  a  very 
substantial-looking  whip  in  his  hand.     " 

T  o.  Of  persons,  their  constitution,  etc. :  Sturdy, 
strong,  burly.   Obs. 

<;i4oo  Beryn  2518  Natur  was  more  substancial,  when  tho    I 
dayis  were.  Then  nowe.     1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Htlthe  (1539)    ' 
52  b,  [Vociferation]  maketh  the  members  of  the  body  sub- 
stancial  Ad  stronge.    1578  WHETSTONE  and  Pt.  Promos  <fr 
Coss.  iv.  i.  (heoding\  Gresco,  a  good  substantiall  Offycer.    ! 
1603  in  Moryson  /tin.  (1617)  n.  250  Men  broken,  and  not    I 
substantiall  m  war.  1657  BILLINCSLV  Brochv- Marty rol.  xiv.    i 
48  Tormentors,  pray  procure  Substantial ler  than  these ;  these 
are  too  small. 


9.  Of  ample  or  considerable  amount,  quantity, 
or  dimensions. 

1454  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  254/2  That  substantiall  provision 
be  made  in  all  hast.  1539  TONSTALL  Serm.  Palm  Sund. 
(1823)  81  Yf  a  manne  wolde  offre  a  greatte  substantiall 
suretie.  c  1550  ROLLAND  Crt.  Venus  n.  515  He  thocht  the 
price  was  ouir  substanciall.  1616  in  Fortescue  Papers 
(Camden)  17  Although  you  are  not  capable  (through  your 
fulnes)of  any  substantiall  addition  from  me.  1690  C.  NESSE 
Hist.  %  Myst.  O.  <f-  N.  T.  I.  138  The  wealth  of  a  man  is.  . 
reckoned,  .by  the  substantial  bills  and  bonds,  &c.  he  is  able 
to  produce.  1718  MORGAN  Algiers  II.  v.  319  Often,  .one 
finds  good  substantial  Leagues  dwindling  into  even  Lili- 
putian  Furlongs.  1780  JEFFERSON  Corrcsp.  Wks.  1859  I. 
274  Were  it  possible  to  arm  men,  we  would  send  on  sub 
stantial  reinforcements  to  you.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEV  iy. 
Africa  335  One  of  us  at  least  would  .  .  have  made  something 
substantial  by  the  venture.  1908  Outlook  8  Aug.  178,  2 
These  two  substantial  volumes. 

10.  Based  upon  a  solid  substratum  ;    firmly  or 
solidly     established  ;     not    easily    disturbed    or 
damaged  ;  of  solid  worth  or  value  ;  weighty,  sound. 

a.  of  statement,  discourse,  writing. 

£1430  LYDO.  Minor  P.  (E.E.T.S.)  I.  41  With  Crystis 
worde  substancial  in  sentence.  1468  Engl.  Misc.  (Surtees 
SocJ  19  By  substanciall  wrytyng  undre  sealez.  1547  BOORDR 
Brev.  Health  in  Introd.  Knowl.  (1870)  96  In  great  matters 
aske  substancial  counsel!.  1576  FLEMING  Panofl.  Epist. 
151  My  letters  cannot  make  you  such  substanciall  assur- 
aunce,  of  my  desire  touching  your  safetie,  as  it  is  in  deede. 
a  1591  K.  GKEENHAM  IVks.  (1599)  56  The  Lord..vrgeth  him 
with  substantiall  questions.  1602  in  Moryson  I  tin.  (1617) 
1  1.  238  We  have  not  heard  any  such  substantiall  intelligence. 
1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  II.  607  His.  .practical,  spiritual, 
substantial  preaching.  1710  ADDISON  fatler  No.  158  p  i 
This  he  looks  upon  to  be  sound  learning,  and  substantial 
criticism.  1742  in  totk  Rep.  Hist,  MSS.  Comm.  App.  i.  277 
Few  words  but  substantial  ones  you  will  like  best  I  suppose. 
1863  Gno.  ELIOT  Roniola  xxxiv,  His  mind  glanced  round.. 
to  see  how  far  those  words  could  have  the  force  of  a  substan 
tial  threat.  1873  EARLE  Pkilol.  Engl.  Tongue  (ed.  2)  §  66 
This  division  is  substantial  and  useful. 

b.  of  reasons,  causes,  evidence. 

c  1513  MORE  Rich.  Ill  Wks.  50/1  For  that  I  se  some  men 
so  gredye  withowte  any  substaunciall  cause.  1528  in  Pocock 
Rec,  Ref.  (1870)  I.  li.  121  Very  good  matter  and  substantial 
why  the  said  matrimony  should  be  dissolved.  1590  SHAKS. 
Com.  Err.  n.  ii.  105  Your  reason  was  not  substantiall.  a  1687 
PETTY  Pol.  Arith.  v.  (1691)  88  Although  there  be.  not 
naturally  substantial  reasons..  why  there  should  be  such 
differences.  1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  19  No  more 
substantial  evidence  being  producible  against  the  bishop,  the 
synod  broke  up.  1846  GHOTE  Greece  (1862)  II.  xvi.  394  In 
itself  a  substantial  testimony.  1866  BARING-GOULD  Cur. 
Myths  Mid.  Ages  Ser.  i.  i.  23  How  wanting  they  are  in  all 
substantial  evidence  which  could  make  us  regard  the  story 
in  any  other  light  than  myth. 

C.  of  actions,  conditions,  results,  ideas. 

1565  ALLEN  Defence  Purg.  xvii.  282  Do  yow  not  see  here 
a  trim  faith  and  a  substantiall  ?  1592  NASHE  P.  Penilesse 
Wks.  1904  I.  164  Now  trust  me,  a  substantiall  trade.  1621 
DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xxiv.  240  The  Christian  Faith,  for  whose 
substantiall  planting,  Saint  Augustine  from  Rome  was  to 
this  Island  sent,  1624  CAPT.  T.  SMITH  Virginia  in.  xii.  94 
Ten  good  workemen  would  haue  done  more  substantiall 
worke  in  a  day,  then  ten  of  them  in  a  weeke.  1696  TATE  & 
BRADY  Ps.  cxix.  165  Secure,  substantial  Peace  have  they. 
1749  SMOLLETT  Regie,  v.  i,  Life  with  substantial  ills  enough 
is  cursed.  1753  RICHARDSON  Grandison  V.  xliii.  278  She 
has  substantial  notions  still  left,  I  find,  of  ideal  Love. 
1784  COWPER  Task  111.300  Foolish  man.  .quits.  .Substantial- 
happiness  for  transient  joy.  1812  COLERIDGE  Frt«tut{i$i%} 
III.  60  Where  he  deems  his  interference  warranted  by  sub 
stantial  experience.  1814  Miss  MITFORDUI  L'Estrange  Life 
(1870)  I.  viii.  256  The  substantial  comforts  of  a  good  coal 
fire.  1824  L.  MURRAY  Engl.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  543  The  sub. 
stantial  enjoyments,  .which  result  from  piety  and  virtue. 
1867  RUSKIN  Time  fy  Tide\\.  §  7  To..  complete  his  home 
gradually  with  more  delicate  and  substantial  comforts. 

f  1L  Of  acts,  measures,  etc.  :  Having  weight, 
force,  or  effect  ;  effective,  thorough.  Obs* 

1461  Cov.  Leet  Bk.  314  The  good  &  substanciall  rule  and 
guydyng  that  ye  kepe  theryn.  1485  Ibid.  523  Thobseruyng 
..such  sad  direccions  and  substanciall  ordinaunces.  1523 
Act  14  <fr  15  Hen.  VII  f,  c.  3  §  i  The  true  and  substanciall 
makyng  of  the  said  clothes.  1547  in  Sir  J.  Williams  Ac- 
compte  (Abbotsf.  Cl.)  4  That  a  substanciall  Survey  vue  and 
true  accompte..shalbe  taken.  issoCROWLEY  Way  to  IVealth 
30  The  most  substanciall  waye  in  curinge  diseases  is  by 
puttinge  awaye  the  causes.  1551  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem. 
(1721)  II.  u.  iv.  272  That  substantial  Order  be  taken  forth 
with  for  the  pulling  down  all  Altars.  1683  MOXON  Meek. 
Exerc.,  Printing  xxiv.  p  19  There  is  no  substantial  remedy 
ing  this  fault,  but  by  making  a  new  Head. 

12.  Possessing  '  substance  ',  property,  or  wealth  ; 
well-to-do,  wealthy  ;  hence,  of  weight  or  influence. 

c  1450  Brut  479  They  .  .  ordeyned  .nij.  enquestes  within  the 
Cite,  of  substantiall  peple.  1461  Paston  Lett,  II.  27  Any 
substancyall  genlylman.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.^  Hen.  yf, 
169  b,  The  Maire  .  .  assembled  a  great  numbre  of  substanciall 
and  grave  citizens.  1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  37  All  which 
were  of  the  Nobles,  Gentlemen,  and  substant  latest  men  of 
the  lewes.  1641  Pr.  Rupert  his  Declar.  4  The  Knights, 
Aldermen,  and  substantiall  Citizens  of  London.  1714  FORTES- 
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summon'd.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humphry  Cl.  (181^)  104  The 
substantial  tradesman,  who  was  wont  to  pass  his  evenings 
at  the  alehouse  for  fourpence  halfpenny,  now  spends:  three 
shillings  at  the  tavern.  1823  SCOTT  Peveril  viii,  Her 
father  is  a  substantial  yeoman.  1833  Hr.  MARTINKAU 
Brooke  Farm  viii.  94  In  former  times,  ..the  proprietor  or 
occupier  of  thirty  or  forty  acres  was  thought  a  substantial 
farmer.  1883  S.  C.  HALL  Retrospect  II.  276  Among  our 
few  fellow-passengers..  was  a  substantial  Scottish  grazier. 
fb.  (tosol.  with/£i:  Persons  of  influence.  Ofa. 
1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  331  The  Maior  of  London,  and 
tbe  substanciall  of  the  Citie  toke  counsaile  together. 


13.  Of  real  worth,  reliability,  or  repute ;  of  good 
standing  or  status. 

<ri449  PECOCK  Repr.  \.  xvi.  85  Substancial  clerkis  weel 
leerned  in  logik.  1562  TURNER  Herbal  \\.  (1568)  72  Theo- 
phrast  so  ancient  and  substantiall  autor.  1588  GREENE 
Pandosto  (1843)45  That  he  might  go  like  an  honest  substan 
tiall  man  to  tell  his  tale.  ^1687  PtrrY  Pol.  Arith.  (1690) 
74  Another  ttook  written  by  a  substantial  Author.  1814 
\V.  WILSON  Hist.  Diss.  Ch.  IV.  310  Mr.  Sheffield  was  a 
sound  and  substantial  scholar.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  \. 
i.  i,  Dismissal  of  his  last  substantial  man.  1863  FROUDK 
Short  Studies  (1867)  I.  228  Till  it  be  so  agreed  the  substantial 
intellect  of  the  country  will  not  throw  itself  into  the  question. 

14.  Having  a  corporeal  form  ;  consisting  of  solid 
matter;  corporeal,  material.   Obs.  or  rare. 

1589  [?  LVLY]  Pappe  w.  Hatchet  (1844)  361 1  came  so  neere, 
that  I  could  fcele  a  substantiall  knaue  from  a  sprites  shadowe. 
1603  SHAKS.  M  cos.  for  M.  \\\.  ii.  290  To  draw  with  ydle 
Spiders  strings  Most  ponderous  and  substantiall  things. 
1653  H.  MORE  Conject.  Cabbal.  (1713)  184  He  means  no  sub- 
stantiallera  Hcing  by  Matter  than  what  may  well  be  called 
Metaphysical.  1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xxiii,  Neither  was 
there  pressure  of  the  grass,  nor  any  other  circumstance,  to 
induce  him  to  believe  that  what  he  had  seen  was  real  and 
substantial. 

15.  Having  substance  ;  not  imaginary,  unreal,  or 
apparent  only  ;  true,  solid,  real. 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  fy  Jul.  n.  ii.  141  All  this  is  but  a  dreame, 
Too  flattering  sweet  to  be  substantiall.  1726-31  TISDAL 
Rapins  Hht.  /:«C-  (1743I  H-  xvii.  115  Not  only  by  words 
..but  by  very  substantial  deeds.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  <$•  F. 
xvii.  II.  23  The  manly  pride  of  the  Romans,  content  with 
substantial  power,  had  left  to  the  vanity  of  the  east  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  ostentatious  greatness.  1781  COW 
PER  Hope  154  Hope  sets  the  stamp  of  vanity  on  all  That 
men  have  deem'd  substantial  since  the  fall.  1798  S.  &  HT. 
LEE  Canterb.  T.  II,  15  His  substantial  wealth  vanished, 
but  the  shadow  still  remained.  1862  SIM  li.  BRODIE  Psycho!. 
Ing.  II.  i.  27  We  should,  .not  he  led  away  from  that  which 
is  real  and  substantial  by  the  pursuit  of  the  shadowy  and 
fantastic. 

16.  Belonging  to  the  component  substance   or 
matter  of  a  thing. 

1671  N.  GREW  Anat.  PI.  i.  iii.  (1682)  13  In  all  such  Roots, 
the  Pith  is.. of  the  same  substantial  nature.  1718  PRIOR 
Solomon  \.  497  Now  shine  these  Planets  with  substantial 
Rays? 

b.  Pertaining  to  the  substance  or  tissue  of  the 
body  or  a  part  or  organ, 

x6xi  [see  SUBSTANCE  23].  1620  VESNER  Via  Recta  viii.  189 
The  radical!  or  substantiall  moystureof  the  body.  Hid.  192 
By  reason  of  much  resolution  of  the  nutrimentall  and  sub 
stantiall  moisture  through  the  pores.  1875  [see  SUBSTANTIVE 
a.  8].  1889  Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Sci.  VIII.  120  Transition 
from  substantial  to  membranous  parietes. 

1 17.  That  is  really  such ;  thorough,  real.   Obs. 

1663  S.  PATRICK  Parab.  Pilgr.  xx.  (1687)  207,  I  mean., 
that  it  must  appear  to  the  World,  that  you  are  a  substantial 
Christian  by  all  the  acts  of  an  Holy  Life,  a  1694  TILLOTSON 
Serm.  liii.  (1742)  IV.  497  To  become  wise  and  peaceable  and 
Substantial  Christians. 

18.  That  is  such  in  the  main  ;  real  or  true  for  the 
most  part. 

1771  Junius  Lett.  xliv.  (1788)  256,  I  should  be  contented  to 
renounce  the  forms  of  the  constitution . . ,  if  there  were  no  other 
way  to  obtain  substantial  justice  for  the  people.  1790  PALEY 
Horse  Paul.  i.  8  It  establishes  the  substantial  truth  of  the 
narration.  1841  MYERS  Cat  A.  Th.  in.  §  24. 1.  63  The  question 
..here  is  not  concerning  the  substantial  Divinity  of  the 
Jewish  Scripture.  1852  H.  ROGERS  Eel.  Faith  322  They 
are  certain  of  the  substantial  accuracy  of  their  impressions. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xviii.  IV.  150  The  Tories., 
though  they  could  not  deny  that  there  had  been  some  hard 
cases,  maintained  that,  on  the  whole,  substantial  justice  had 
been  done.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  115  He  argues 
rightly  for  the  substantial  genuineness  of  the  text, 
fB.  adv.  -  SUBSTANTIALLY.  Obs. 

1501  ARNOLDE  Chron.  81  Consideryng  that  hys  fee  is  com 
petent  for  a  substanciall  lerned  man.  153*  MORE  Confut. 
Tindale  Wks.  726/1  That  substaunciall  wel  learned  man 
Lyre.  1:1560  in  Anglia  XIII.  464  In  the  Latin  tongue,  and 
other  substancial  congrue  languages. 
C.  sb. 

1.  //.  The   things  belonging  to  or  constituting 
the   substance ;  the  essential   parts  or  elements  ; 
the  essentials. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  ci.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Al  |w 
substancials  of  be  tree  haue  sourenes  &  vertu  of  bindtnge. 
1567  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  Ser.  i.  I.  547  Alwayis 
kcpand  all  the  uther  substantiallis  of  the  formar  scill. 
165*  GAULE  Magastrom.  77  Neither  doth  nature  prefer  any 
creature  for  its  adventitinls  or  accidentals,  but  for  its  sub* 
stantials  or  essentials.  1661  Except,  agst.  Liturgy  4  Those 
who  in  the  substantiate  of  the  Protestant  Religion  are  of  the 
same  perswasions  with  our  selves.  1681  STAIR  fnst.  La-M 
Scot.  \.  xiii.  262  The  Clauses  which  are  adjected  in  Infeft- 
ments,  not  being  of  the  Substantial  or  Solemnities  thereof. 
1736  AVLIFFB  Parergvn  75  Altho*  a  Custom  introduced 
against  the  Substantiate  of  an  Appeal  be  not  valid. .yet  a 
Custom  may  be  introduced  against  the  Accidentals  of  an 
Appeal.  1816  J.  SCOTT  Vis.  Paris  (ed.  5)  181  In  the  sub- 
stantials  of  knowledge  and  conduct  they  are  below  both 
these.  1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  8  One  who  is  cer 
tainly  not  chargeable  with  neglect  of  the  substantiate  of 
historical  science.  1854  THOREAU  Walden  (1908)  41  A  great 
proportion  of  architectural  ornaments  are  literally  hollow, 
and  a  September  gale  would  strip  them  off,  like  borrowed 
plumes,  without  injury  to  the  substantials.  1870  LOWELL 
Among  my  Bks.  Ser  r.  (1873)  26  Though  his  judgement  in 
substantials,  like  that  of  Johnson,  is  always  worth  having. 

f  b.  rarely  sing.  Obs. 

1618  FBLTHAM  Resolves  it.  xlvii.  138  All  this  change, 
without  the  losse  of  any  visible  substantiall. 

2.  //,  Substantial  or  solid  things. 


SUBSTANTIALISM. 
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SUBSTANTIATION. 


a  1653  BINNING  Serm.  (1845)  570  All  these  substantiate  we 
let  go,  that  we  may  get  hold  of  some  empty  unedifying 
notions.  1706  MRS.  M.  ROBINSON  Angelina  I.  155  We  look 
sharp  after  the  substantiate,  and  leave  the  shadows  to  your 
end  of  the  town.  1824  Miss  FERRIER  Inker,  xxviii,  Too 
busy  with  the  substantiate  of  marriage,  to  have  much  time 
to  bestow  on  the  empty  speculations  oflove. 

3.  pi.  The  substantial  or  solid  parts  of  a  meal. 

1751  R.  PALTOCK  /*.  /f)7£/»f  (1884)  1. 126  From  day  to  day 
I  found  out  something  new  to  add  to  my  repast,  either  in 
substantiate  or  by  way  of  dessert.  1765  H.  WALPOLX  Let. 
to  E.  of  Hertford  i  Apr.,  Instead  of  substantiate,  there  was 
nothing  but  a  profusion  of  plates  striped  red,  green,  and 
yellow,  gilt  plate,  blacks  and  uniforms  !  1865  J.  CAMERON 
Malayan  India  301  Soup  and  fish  generally  both  precede 
the  substantiate.  ..The  substantiate  are  invariably  followed 
by  curry  and  rice.  1886  Miss  BRADDOM  One  Thing  Needful 
v,  The  substantiate  were  all  on  a  side-table. 

Substantialisni  (sobstse'njalizm).  Pkilos.  [f- 
prec.  +  -ISM.]  The  doctrine  that  there  are  sub 
stantial  realities  underlying  phenomena. 

1881  W.  JAMES  in  Princeton  Rev.  July  63  Agnostic  sub- 
stantialism  like  that  of  Mr.  Spencer.  1888  Microcosm 
(N.  Y.)  Dec.  3  The  fundamental  tenet.. of  Substantialism 
maintains  that  besides  the  material  substances  in  the  general 
constitution  of  Nature  there  are  also  forms  of  immaterial 
substance. 

Substantialist  (s^bstarnfalist).  [ad.  G.  sub- 
stantialistj  f.  L.  substantialis  SUBSTANTIAL:  see 

•1ST.] 

1.  One  of  a  sect  of  Lutherans  in  the  i6th  century 
who  held  that  original  sin  was  not  an  accident  in 
human  nature  but   belonged  to  its  substance;  a 
Flacian. 

1657  GAULE  Sapientia  Just.  10  That  Original  sin  is  not  a 
vicious  accident  or  adjunct,  but  is  become  our  very_  Nature, 
Essence,  and  Substance;.. so  [maintain]  the  Flaccians,  and 
Substantialists.  1847  [see  FLACIAN]. 

2.  One  who  holds  a  philosophical  doctrine  of 
substantialism. 

1797  in  Monthly  3fag.  (1819)  XLVIII.  112  May  not  the 
Substantialists  retort,  there  can  be  no  sensations  or  ideas  ; 
for,  take  away  all  substantial  matter,.. and  what  will  then 
have  become  of  ideas?  1836-7  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Meiaph. 
xvi.  (1859)  I.  294  Philosophers,  .are  divided  into  Realists  or 
Substantialists,  and  into  Nihilists  or  Non-Substantialists. 
1888  Microcosm  (N.Y.)  Dec.  6  The  conversational  powers 
of  the  young  substantialist  [R.  Rogers]. 

Substantiality  (siJbstrenJiae-liti).  [ad.  late  L. 
substantidlitas,  f.  substantialis  SUBSTANTIAL  ;  cf. 
F.  substantiality  It.  sostanzialita^\ 

1.  The   quality   or   state   of   being   substantial ; 
existence  as  a  substance  or  substratum  ;  substantial 
or  real  existence. 

1545  BALE  Myst.  Iniq.  34  Substancialite,  deificalite,  car- 
nalite  corporalite.  1651  [see  MAGNESIA  ij.  1678  CUD- 
WORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i,  v.  863  The  Grand  Objection  against 
this  Substantiality  of  Souls  Sensitive,  as  well  as  Rational. 
1683  PORDAGE  Mystic  Dir.  79  This  Love's  Eternal  Sub 
stantiality.  1760-72  H  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qual.  (1809)  IV. 
44  The  clothing  of  our  spirits  with  the  heavenly  substanti 
ality  of  the  spiritual  body  and  blood  of. .Jesus  himself. 
1830  tr.  Tenneman's  Man.  Hist.  P kilos.  344  Berkely.. 
maintaining  that  our  senses.. do  not  afford  us  any  proof  of 
the  existence  or  substantiality  of  their  objects.  1863  E.  V. 
NEALE  Anal.  Th.  <j-  Nat.  45  The  accidents  of  a  substance 
while  they  are  effects  of  its  substantiality,  determine  the 
character  of  the  substance  which  causes  them.  1877  E. 
CAIRO  Philps.  Kant  n.  x.4i9  The  ascription  of  independent 
substantiality  to  each  of  the  different  phases  of  intellectual 
life.  1880  GREG  Across  the  Zodiac  I.  vii.  167, 1  had  afforded 
much  stronger  evidence,  if  not  of  my  own  substantiality, 
yet  of  the  real  existence  of  a  repulsive  energy. 

attrib.  1897  tr.  Fichte's  Sci.  Ethics  120  A  mediating  link 
between  nature  as  mere  mechanism  (or  the  causality-rela 
tion)  ;  and  freedom  as  the  opposite  of  mechanism  (or  the  sub 
stantiality-relation).  190*  J.  M.  Baldwin's  Diet.  Philos.  <$- 
Psychol.)  Substantiality  Theory  or  Substantialism^..^ 
theory  that  there  are  real  substances,  or  distinct  entities, 
underlying  phenomenal  facts  or  events. 

t  b.  A  substantial  being  or  thing.   Obs. 

1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  Pref.  8  Real  entities  and  sub 
stantialities.  i66j  SPARROW  tr.  Behmett's  Rent.  Wks.  43 
This  very  Substantiality  or  Corporeity.,  was  Chris  tsheavenly 
Flesh  and  Bloud. 

2.  Soundness,  genuineness ;  solidity  of  position 
or  status. 

1660  R.  BuRNEYKepSiorocAoipof  19  He  that  is  the  Monarch 
is'Apioros,  and  Aristocraticall  men  do  but  creep  under  his 
feet,  and  have  better  cloathes  then  substantiality  of  Rule. 
1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  x.  (1875)410  The  substantiality, 
soundness,  and  precision  of  M  r.  Long's  rendering  are . .  con 
spicuous.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan,  Der.  xxiii,  Whether  she 
could  not  achieve  substantiality  for  herself  and  know  grati 
fied  ambition  without  bondage, 

3.  Solidity,  firmness  (of  a  structure). 

1790  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  VIII.  112  The  substantiality  of  the 
new  wall.  1879  W,  L.  LINDSAY  Mind  in  Lower  Anim.  I. 
113  Many  of  the  lower  animals  build  themselves  dwellings 
that  excel  in  substantiality. .the  huts  or  hovels  of  men. 
1891  WINN  Boating  Man"s  Vade-M.  52  A  boat  of  this  kind 
. .  still  survives,  and  vies  in  point  of  substantiality  with  many 
of  more  modern  construction. 

4.  concr.  (pi.}  =  SUBSTANTIAL  C  3. 

1813  LAMB  Recoil.  Chris? s  Hasp.  Wks.  1818  I.  289  He.. 
partook  in  all  the  mirth,  and  in  some  of  the  substantialities 
of  the  feasting.  184*  Blackw.  Mag.  LI.  375  A  ham  and 
other  substantialities  composed  our  meal.  1842  J.  WILSON 
Recr.  Ckr.  North  1.  213  If  not  all  the  delicacies,  at  least  all 
the  substantialities,  of  the  season. 

Substantialize  (afflatenfttAk),  v.  [f.  as 
prec.  4-  -TZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  substantial ;  to  give  reality  to. 


i82i  H.  REEDER  Dis.  Heart  Pref.,  The  diseases  discrimi-    \ 
nated..and  their  nature  substantialized  by  actual  demon-    ! 
I    stration  of  morbid  changes.     1866  HOWELLS  Venetian  Life    ' 
I    iv.  50  That  strange  life,  which  even  the  stout,  .little  Bo- 
1    hemian   musicians  . .  could    not    altogether  substantialize. 
1876  L.  STEPHEN  Engl.  Th.  iSth  C.  I.  65  The  universe.. is 
nothing  but  a  series  of  abstract  truths.. substantiated  by    : 
!    their  reference  to  God. 

2.  intr.  To  become  substantial  in  appearance. 
1895  Atlantic  Monthly  Aug.  226  They  then  proceed  to 

substantialize  by  darkening  in  tint. 
Substantially  (sztosUe-njali),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.    , 

+  -LY2.] 

1.   In  substance ;  in  one's  or  its  substantial  nature    i 
or  existence ;  as  a  substantial  thing  or  being. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xi.  i.  (1495)  381  Ayere  is  a 

symple  element  substancyaly  moyste  and  hote.      14..   tr.    1 

Honorius  August.  Elucid.  (1909)  3  pou3  he  [God]  be  ouer 

al  wij>  his  myght,  he  is  substancialy  in  be  vndirstonding    , 

'    heuene.     1447    BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  82  Ye  al  thre 

'    In  personys  distynct  substancially  Arn  but  oo  god  in  trinite. 

1564  T.  DORMAN  Proufe  cert.  Art.  Relig.  83  b,  Christes 

fleshe  and  bloud.  .is  present. . in  humain  substance,  therefore 

i    substantially.     1577  tr/  Bullinger  s  Decades  (1592)  766  [The 

I    soul]  doth  not  die  with  the  bodie..bicause  it  liueth  sub- 

|    stantially.     1635  JACKSON  Creed  vni.  i.  6  Being  first  made 

j    substantially  man,  that  hee  might  be  for  a  time  essentially 

and  formally  a  servant.     1635  PAGITT  Christianogr.  L,  iii. 

(1636)  137  The  holy  Ghost  proceedeth  from  the  Father  by 

the  Sonne,  eternally,  and  substantially.     1667  MILTON  P.L. 

in.  140  The  Son  of  God  was  seen  Most  glorious,  in  him  all 

his  Father  shon  Substantially  express'd.     1678  GALE  Crt.     , 

Gentiles  iv.  in.  g  By  actions  modally  evil,  they  generally 

understand  such  as  are  substantially  good,  yet  have  some 

modal  accidental  vitiositie.     1768  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  1. 1.  i.  19 

That  which  discerns  is  numerically  and  substantially  distinct 

from  that  which  is  discerned.     1824  SCOTT  St.  Ronan'sKxl, 

You  have  the  said  Willie  corporally  and  substantially  in 

presence  before  you.     1849  ROCK  Ch.  Fathers  I.  i.  15  That 

the  Mass  is  asacrifice  in  which  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ 

are  truly  and  substantially  present. 

b.  Essentially,  intrinsically. 

1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  Pref.  §  32  That  which  sub- 
stantially  distinguishes  Man  from  Man,  or  an  Angel  from 
an  Angel,  a  1688  CUDWORTH  linmut.  Mor.  (1731)  65  Tho' 
this  Old  Atomical  Philosophy  be  most  solidly  and  substan 
tially  true.  1842  H.  ROGERS  Introd.  Burke's  IVks.  48  An 
..exaggerated  representation  of  what  was  substantially 
important  truth. 

c.  Actually,  really. 

1802  WORDSW.  Misc.  Sonn.  n.  xi,  There  [in  the  glowing 
west]  stood  Indian  citadel,  Temple  of  Greece,  and  minster 
with  its  tower  Substantially  expressed.  1805  A.  KNOX/?£W. 
(1834)  I.  16  In  no  human  being,  surely,  was  every  possible 
part  of  this  picture  so  substantially  realised. 

t  2.  In  a  sound  or  solid  manner ;  on  a  firm  or 
solid  basis;  effectively,thoroughly,properly,soundly. 

a.  qualifying  verbs. 

Freq.  in  the  i6th  and  i7th  c.  in  a  large  variety  of  contexts. 
1505  Facsimiles  Nat.  MSS.  i.  101   Whiche  picture  they 
shall  substantially  note  and  marke  in  every  poincte  soothat 
it  agree  in  likenesse  to  the  veray  visage  of  the  said  Quene. 
a  1513  FABVAN  Citron,  vi.  cxlv.  (i8n)  1^2  Charlis  hauynge 
thus  the  rule  &  gouernaunce,  rulyd  it  well  &  substancially. 
i     1521    FISHER   Serm.    agst.   Luther  Wks.    (1876)  327   Our 
i    souerayne   lorde  ..  hath   with   his   pen   so    substauncyally 
!    foghten  agaynst  Marty.i  luther.     1523  in  R^P-  Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.  Var.  Coll.  IV.  213  To  serve  the  Citie  substantially 
unto  Mighelniasse  with  candell  after  irf.  the  li.     ?  a  1533 
.     FRITH  Dzsf>nt.  Purgat.  (1829)  107,  I  pray  you  see  how  sub- 
i    stantially  he  answereth  the  argument.    i$j$Arto/Limwing 
\    3  Laye  on  thy  syse  somewhat  substancially.    1574  in  Vicary~$ 
\    Anat.  (i888j  App.  iii.  155  Yt  was  substancyally  provyd.. 
that  he  had  verye.  .dysceytfully .  .behauyd  him  selfe.     1598 
BARRET  Theor.   Warres  \\.  i.  26  To  see  that  the  moneys 
collected  . .  be   substantially   and   throughly  bestowed    in 
pikes,     c  1610  SIR  J.  MELVIL  Mem.  (1735!  335  They  durst  not 
yet  take  such  a  hazardous  Course,  till  they  might  lay  their 
Plots  more   substantially.      1668   R.   STEELS    Hitsbandm. 
Call.  iii.  (1672)  22  The  poor  prophet  that  had  substantially 
warned  others  from  the  devil,  could  not  escape   himself. 
1670  MILTON  Hist.  Eng.  in.  Wks.  1851  V.  99  To  know., 
what  good  laws  are  wanting,  and  how  to  frame  them  sub 
stantially.     1687  T.  BROWN  Saints  in  Uproar  Wks.  1730  I. 
74  I'll  substantially  thrash  your  jacket  for  you.     1696  R. 
BARCLAY  (title)  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper;  substan 
tially  asserted. 

b.  qualifying  adjs.  and  advs. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  i.  xvL  85  Substanciali  leerned  clerkis 
in  logik.  1540-1  ELVOT  Image  Gov.  28  Lawiers  substan. 
cially  learned.  1587  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Dent.  53  Surely 
hee  were  substantially  well  armed,  a  1694  TILLOTSON  Serm. 
Wks.  (1714)67  Substantially  Religious  towards  God.  1711 
y indie.  Sacheverell  82  It  seems  he  got  substantially  drunk. 

3.  Of  the  construction  of  buildings,  manufacture 
of  fabrics,  etc.:  Solidly,  strongly. 

1461  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  19  To  make-.alle  thing  sewr 
that  longith  therto,  and  substancyally  wrought  to  endure. 
1517  TORKINGTON  Pilgr.  (1884)  6  It  ys  a  good  Cite,  And.. 
ButatandflUy  Edifyed.  1523  Act  14  4-  15  Hen.  VIII^  c.  3 
Worstedes . .  truely  and  substancially  made  and  wrought. 
1665  SIR  B.  G.  D'OuviLLY  Brief  Disc.  18  These  are  sub 
stantially,  strongly,  and  curiosly  made  Casements.  1701 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3789/4  A  Yacht.. well,  substantially,  and 
lately  built.  1845  STOCQUELER  Handbk.  Brit.  India  (1854) 
393  The  wall,  substantially  built  of  burnt  brick.  1846  Guide 
Archit.  Antig.  76  The  Register,  .being  substantially  bound 
in  Russia.  1879  CassclPs  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  i/i  A . .  lathe . . 
well  and  substantially  made. 

4.  In  all  essential  characters  or  features ;  in  regard 
to  everything  material ;  in  essentials ;  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  ;  in  the  main. 

1781  COWPER  Hope  398  For  aught  I  see,  Your  faith  and 
mine  substantially  aarree.  1800  J.  FOSTER  in  Life  •$•  Corr. 
(1846)  I.  135  They  substantially  agree  with  me.  1855  MAC- 
AULAY  Hist.  Eng;  xix.  IV.  287  It  is.  .reasonable  to  believe 


that  his  narrative  is  substantially  true.  1856  FROUDE  Hist. 
Eng.  (1858)  I.  ii.  134  Demands,  .which,  though  taking  many 
forms,  resolved  themselves  substantially  into  one.  1865 
MozunrJtftfpvcfef  i.f  Extraordinary  Divine  agency  partakes 
substantially  of  a  miraculous  character.  1875  WHITNEY  Life 
Lang.  xii.  240  It  has  maintained  its  own  institutions.. sub 
stantially  unchanged  from  the  very  dawn  of  the  historic 
period.  1881  WF.STCOTT  &  HORT  Grk.  N.  T.  Introd.  §  17 
Texts  substantially  free  from  the  later  corruptions. 

f  5.  With  substantial  or  ample  comfort.    Obs. 

1663  PEPYS  Diary  18  May,  By  seeing  how  much  better 
and  more  substantially  I  live  than  others  do.  1809  PINKNEY 
Trav.  France  21  They  seemed.. to  live  very  comfortably, 
not  to  say  substantially. 

Substantialness  (s^bstse-njalnes}.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -NESS,]  The  condition  or  quality  of  being 
substantial ;  solidity,  firmness,  soundness. 

1530  PALSGR.  278/1  Substancialnesse  of  any  thyng,  soliditi-. 
1548  \V.  THOMAS  Ital.  Gram.,  Diet.,  Ejficacia,  substancial. 
nesse,  habilitie,  or  power.  1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm. 
Par.  i  Peter  8  Yl  excellent  good  womans  maners  &  manly 
substauntialnes  of  mynde.  1555  HARPSFIELD  in  Banner* s 
Homilies  47  Peter,  for  the  soundnes  or  substancialnes  of 
hys  deuotion,  is  called  the  rocke  of  the  churches.  1587 
GOLDING  De  Mornay  x.  (1617)  147  The  substancialnesse  of 
bones.  z6z4  WOTTON  Archit.  36  In  degree  as  in  substan- 
tialnesse  [the  Ionic  is]  next  aboue  the  Dorique.  1683  CAVE 
Ecclesiastici  335  The  smartness  of  his  Wit,  the  gravity  and 
substantialness  of  his  Sence.  1871  Athen&um  25  Nov.  685 
Converts  what  is  little  more  than  nothing  into  something 
which  has  the  semblance  of  rich,  creamy  substantialness. 
1891  J.  WISSOR  Columbus  520  The  substantialness  of  its 
structure  gave  rise  to  rumors  that  he  was  preparing  a  for 
tress  for  ulterior  aims. 

Substantiate  (sybstae-njitfit),  v.  [f.  mod.L. 
substantial-,  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  substantiate,  f.  sub- 
stantia  SUBSTANCE:  see -ATE  3.  Cf.  It.  sostanztarc , 
Sp.,  Pg.  substanciar] 

1.  trans.  To  give  substance  or  substantial  exis 
tence  to,  make  real  or  substantial. 

1657  TRAPP  Comm.  Ps.  xxviii.  7  Faith  substantiateth  things 
not  yet  seen.  1726  AYLIFFE  Parergon  14.8  The  Accidental 
of  any  Act,  is  said  to  be  whatever  advenes  to  the  Act  itself 
already  substantiated.  1812  COLERIDGE  Fritttd  (1818)  III. 
187  Substantiating  appearances  into  facts  of  science.  1863 
COWDEN  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char.  iv.  107  The  creative  power 
of  the  fancy  is  a  blessed  gift  in  itself;  but  he  substan 
tiates  that  gift  who  converts  it  into  the  ordinary  occur 
rences  of  daily  life.  1877  E.  CAIRO  Philos.  Kant  iii.  44 
Human  thought  substantiates  accidents,  and  treats  the  finite 
as  if  it  were  infinite. 

2.  To  give  solidity  to,  make  firm,  strengthen. 
1791  V.   KNOX  Serm.  (Isa.  xlvii.  8)  Wks.  1824  VI.  99  He 

would  sweeten  and  substantiate  them  [their  enjoyments]  by 
giving  them  a  better  foundation.  1827  HARE  Guesses  (1859) 
242  Our  lighter  thoughts  require  the  graver  to  substantiate 
them  and  keep  them  from  evaporating.  1835  I.  TAYLOR 
Spir.  Despot,  it.  55  In  this  endeavour  of  the  clergy  to  sub 
stantiate  their  honours  and  revenues.  1858  FROUDE  Hist. 
Eng.  III.  450  To  pass  through  France.. in  a  manner  so., 
cpnfidential  as.. might  contribute  towards  substantiating 
his  relations  with  Francis. 

3.  To  give  substantial  form  to,  embody,  body 
forth. 

1784  J.BARRY  Lee  t.  Painting  \\.  (1848)113  The  difficulties 
of  execution,  which  must  embody  and  substantiate  this 
conception.  1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  an.  1752,  Particular 
qualities  in  the  person  he  admires,  the  impressions  of  which 
are  too.. delicate  to  be  substantiated  in  language.  ci8ii 
FUSKLI  Led.  Painting  iv.  (1848)  448  That  power  which,  in 
our  days,  substantiated  humour  in  Sterne,  comedy  in  Gar- 
rick.  1841  EMERSON  Ess.,  friendship  196  As  many  thoughts 
in  succession  substantiate  themselves. 

4.  To  demonstrate  or  verify  by  proof  or  evidence ; 
to  make  good. 

1803  MALTHUS  Popul.  (ed.  2)  140  In  a  tribe  on  the  frontiers 
of  Junapore,  ..the  practice  of  destroying  female  infants  has 
been  fully  substantiated.  1808  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp, 
(1835)  IV.  165  If  the  Court  should  wish  it,  it  can  be  sub 
stantiated  by  evidence.  1815  KIRBV  &  SP.  Entomol.  (1816) 
I.  55  That  this  substantiates  the  charge  of  cruelty  against 
us  I  altogether  deny.  1884  Conttnif.  Rev.  Oct.  514  There 
is  nothing  to  substantiate  his  integrity  or  competency. 

Hence  Substantiating  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. ;  Sub- 
sta'ntiative  a.,  serving  to  substantiate ;  Substan* 
tia'tor,  one  who  substantiates. 

1775  ASH,  Substantiating  the  act  of  making  to  exist. 
1812  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1818)  III.  264  The  substantiating 
principle  of  all  true  wisdom,  c  1814  —  in  Lit.  Rent.  (1838) 
III.  71  The  conscience  is  to  the  spirit  or  reason  what  the 
understanding  is  to  the  sense,  a  substan tiative  power.  1853 
RUSKIN  Stones  Venice  III.  iv.  §  23.  183  The  difference  be- 
tween  the  substantiating  and  the  imaginative  methods  of 
finish.  i884/W/A/a//G'az.27pct.4/i  The  untrimmed  skirt 
..with  only  a  few  substantiating  tucks  round  the  bottom. 
1506  Comh.  Mag.  May  663  What  value  he  has  is  that  of 
the  substantiator  of  other  accounts. 

Substantiation  (•#*ttenJU>fMi).  [f.  SUB 
STANTIATE  :  see  -ATION.] 

1.  Embodiment,  rare. 

1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  o/Qual.  (1809)  IV.  87  Her  whole 
form  seemed  a  condensing  or  substantiation  of  harmony 
and  light,  c  1817  FUSELI  Lect.  Painting  x.  (1848)  528  These 
works  are  commonly  considered  as  the  produce  of  the  school 
of  Phidias,  and  the  substantiation  of  his  principles. 

2.  (Secquot) 


I  know  no  better  name  than  substantiation ;  the  identity  of 
the  thinker's  own  consciousness . .  was  confounded  with,  and 
substituted  for,  the  real  substance  of  the  thing. 

3.  The  substitution  of  substance  for  shadow. 

1863  A.  B.  GROSART  Small  Sins  (ed.  2)  38  What  was  thus 
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shadowed  out  and  prefigured  in  the  Old  Testament  received 
..substantiation  in  the  New  Testament.  1870  LOWELL 
Study  Wind.  (1871)  279  This  substantiation  of  shadows. 

4.  The  making  good  or  proving  a  statement,  etc. 

1861  GARBETT  Bible  fy  Critics  \.  3  Such  arguments,  could 
they  be  substantiated,  would  destroy  the  Christian  revela 
tion  at  a  blow.  But  this  substantiation  is  found  to  be  im 
possible.  1884  A  wericanV  III.  379  The  fact  as  claimed  will 
find  lasting  substantiation.  1886  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  7  Dec.  7/1 
He  failed  to  cite  a  single  case  in  substantiation  of  his  words. 

t  Substanti'fic,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  obs.  F.  substan- 
tifiquCi  ad.  med.L.  substaniijicus^  f.  L.  substantia 
SUBSTANCE  :  see  -FIC.]  Producing  substance. 

1634  T.  JOHNSON  tr.Parey's  Chirurg.  in.  xviii.  109  Men.. 
have  need  of  a  great  quantitie  of  bloud  for  the  repairing  of 
so  many  spirits,  &  thesubstantificke  moisture.  1653  URQU- 
HART  Rabelais  \.  xix,  The  substantifick  quality  of  the  ele 
mentary  complexion,  which  is  intronihcatcd  in  the  terres- 
treity  of  their  quidditative  nature. 

So  Snbstanti'flcal  a.,  whence  t  Substanti  fi- 
cally  adv. 

1651  J.  F[REAKE]  Agrippa's  Occ.  Philos.  191  There  are 
six  substan  tiff  call  qualities  in  the  Elements,  viz.  Sharpness, 
Thinness,  Motion,  and  the  contrary  to  these.  1657  B.  W. 
tr.  Banderon's  Expert  Phisic.  xvii.  no  Moyst  meat  that  is 
substantifically  moyst,  is  good  for  all  Feavers. 

Substa'iltify,  v.  rare.  [ad.  med.L.  substan- 
Ufa-are^  f.  L.  substantia  SUBSTANCE  :  see  -FY.] 
trans.  To  give  substance  to. 

1605  TIMME  Quersit.  in.  143  Salt  is  firme,  fixed,  and  sub- 
stantifying  beginning  of  all  things. 

t  Substa-lltiotlS,  a.  Chiefly  Se*  Obs.  Also 
5  substa(u)ncyous,  6  -cius,  -tius  (substen- 
tious),  6-8  -cious,  (7  substanteioua).  [a.  OF. 
substantieux,  =  It.  sostanzioso,  Sp.,  Pg.  substancioso> 
ad.  med.L.  substantiosust  f.  substantia  SUBSTANCE  : 
see  -ious.] 

1.  Weighty,  important  ;  solid,  firm  ;  effective. 
1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  431/2  Wyth  shorte  and  substaun- 

cyous  wprdes.  1508  DUNBAR  Tua  Man  it  \Vemen  248  God 
my  spreit  now  inspir,  .  .  And  send  me  sentence  to  say,  sub- 
stantiouSj  et  noble.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  I.  5 
So  that  it  be  substantious  of  sentence.  1549  in  R.  Keith 
Hist.  Scot.  (1844)  I.  App.  435  The  Lord  Governour  and 
Lordis  of  secret  Counsall,  .  .  hes  for  substantious  resistance 
thairof,..offerit  thameselfis  reddie  to  defend  thair  awin  auld 
liberties.  1597  R.  BRUCE  Apol.  in  Wodrow  Life  (1843)  175 
To  beseech  him  for  some  substantious  remeed  to  all  these 
evils.  1607  GLADSTANES  in  Orig.  Lett,  to  Jas.  I  (Bann. 
Cl.)  I.  118  Thay  find,  in  steid  of  superficiall.  .mventiones, 
profitable  and  substantious  theologie.  1640  R.  BAILLIE 
Canterb.  Self-Convict.  98  Of  all  the  limbs  of  the  masse  the 
most  substantious  .  .  are  .  .  the  Offertorie,  the  Canon,  the  Com 
munion.  1832  SOUTHRY  Lett.  (1856)  IV.  284,  I  am  glad  that 
the  political  papers  exist  now  in  a  substantious  shape. 

2.  Of  structures  :  Substantial,  solid. 

1529  Aberdeen  Reg.  (1844)  I.  127  Ane  nobill  and  substan- 
tius  brig..  completit  and  ended  substantiuslie  in  alt  neces 
saries.  1541  SIR  J.  SANDILANDS  Deed  in  Proc.  Antiq.  Scot. 
(1860)  III.  162  To  rats  ane  substantious  wall  of  rouch  werk. 

3.  Wealthy,  well-to-do. 

1317  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  V.  153  The  lordis,  baronis, 
and  uthiris  substancius  men.  1532  Ibid.  VI.  117  All  baronis, 
frehaldaris,  and  substantious  gentilmen,  1545  Reg.  Privy 
Council  Scot.  I.  ii  It  is  necessar..to  have  with  thame  sub 
stantious  freindis.  1560  First  ff  Sec.  Bk.  Discipl.  (1621)  46 
Every  fewar  and  substantious  Gentlemans  sonne.  1640  Bk. 
War  Committee  of  Covenanters  54  Gif  he  be  ane  heritor 
or  substantious  soccarer  {read  cottarer]  or  yeoman. 
b.  Of  provision  :  Ample. 

1533  BELLENUEN  Livy  t.  ix.  (S.T.  S.)  I.  52  To  mak  prcn 
visioun  in  the  maist  nche  and  substancius  maner  bat  J>ai 
mycht  to  Invaid  vthir.  1561  in  R.  Keith  Hist.  Scot.  (1734) 
I.  ip8  That  thai  with  thair  substancious  Housaldis,  weill 
bodm  in  feir  of  Weir,  in  thair  maist  substancious  Maner, 
meit  James  Commendatour  of  Saintandrois.  1643  in  Spald- 
ing  Troub.Scot.  (1792)  II.  101  All  the  fenc'ible  persons.. 
shall  provide  themselves,  .warlike  provision..  in  the  most 
substantious  manner. 

4.  Considerable  in  number  or  amount. 

1569  St.  Papers  Eftz.,  For.  (1874)  154  [Some]  substancious 
(force  of  footmen].     1584  in  jrd  Rep.  Hist.  MSS,  Comm. 
14/1  Accumpaneit  with  a  substantius  number  of  your  honest 
indis. 

f  Substa'ntionsly,  adv.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  prec. 
+  -LY2.]  With  substantial  means,  support,  effect. 

15a9  tsee  SUBSTANTIOUS  2],  1533  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas. 
Scot.  VI.  122  Sustantiuslie  accumpanyit,  weill  bodin,  etc., 
for  defence  of  the  realm.  1537  in  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials  I. 
251  Howbeit  scho  wes  dotit  subs  tan  tiouslie,  1541  in  Exch. 
Rolls  Scot.  XVII.  719!  Ane]  honest  mansion,  .  .substantiously 
biggit.  1569  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  Ser.  r.  II.  72  Gif 
thair  attemptattis  be  nocht  substan  tiouslie  resistit.  1580 
JAS.  I  Let.  in  W.  Maitland  Hist.  Edin.  (1753)  i.  iii.  39  Sa 
suirlie  and  substantiouslie  gairdit.  1606  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI 
(1816)  IV.  288  To  the  effect  the  saidis  vnlauchfull  meitingis 
.  .may  be  substantiouslie  suppressit. 

t  Substa-ntiousness.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -NESS.]  Wealth. 

1596  DALRVMPLB  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  155  He  is  maid 
rich  w>  the  money  of  Metellan.  .and  w<  his  ample  substan. 
tiousnes. 

Substantival  (sobstantai-val),  a.  [f.  SUB 
STANTIVE  +  -AL  !.] 

1.  Gram.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  consisting  of,  a 
substantive  or  substantives. 

<xi83«  BENTHAM  Language  Wks.  1843  VIII.  326/2  The 
substantival  name  of  a  quality  presents  the  idea,  in  the 
character  of  a  complete  idea.  1843  Proc.  Philol.  Sac.  I.  74 
The  substantival  inflexions  ir,  ar.  iSBl  Nation  (N.  V.) 
XXXII.  435  Nine-tenths  of  the  New  England  Algonkin 
VOL.  IX. 
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proper  names.. were  composed  of  an  adjectival  and  a  sub 
stantival  element, 

2.  Existing  substantially. 

1884  Mind  IX.  128  The  real  is  individual,  self-existent, 
substantival. 

Hence  Substantially  adv.,  as  a  substantive. 

1873  EARLE  Philol.  Engl.  Tongue  (ed.  2)  §  470  The  form 
none  is  only  used  substantially.  iSgz  EARLE  &  PLUMMER 
in  O.  E,  Chron,  Gloss.  373/2  Neuter  used  substantially. 

t  Substantiate,  pa-  ppte-  Obs.  rare-1,  [f. 
med.L.  substantival-,  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  substantl- 
vdre^  f.  substantivus  SUBSTANTIVE.]  Made  into  or 
used  as  a  substantive. 

(Xi«>2z  LILY  Gram,  in  Colet  SEditio  (1537)  E  iij  b,  An 
adiectiue  standinge  without  a  substantiue,  shal  be  put  in 
the  neutre  gendre  substantiate,  as  it  is  good.  Bonwn  est. 

Substantive  (szrbstantiv),  a.  and  sb.  Also  4 
-if,  -yf.  [a.  OK.  substantif  (from  1410.  cent.), 
ad.  late  L.  substantivus^  f.  subsiantia  SUBSTANCE  : 
see  -IVE.  Cf.  OF.  sustentif,  Pr.  substantiu,  It.  so-, 
sustantivo,  Sp.  su(b}stantivo>  Pg.  substantivo.~] 
A.  adj. 

1.  a.  Of  persons,  nations,  etc.  :  That  stands  of  or 
by  itself ;  independent,  self-existent,  self-sufficient. 

1:1470  HARDING  Chron.  cxcn.  v.  7  Thus  were  there  dukes 
fme  Of  newe  create,  and  none  was  substantiue.  c  1550 
ROLLAND  Crt.  Venus  I.  68  Umquhile  aganc  serene  and  sub 
stantiue.  1626  BACON  New  Atl.  (1650)  15  How  sufficient 
and  substantive  this  Land  was,  to  maintaine  it  selfe  without 
any  ayd  (at  all)  of  the  Forrainer.  1792  BURKE  Pres.  St. 
Aff.  Wks.  VII.  94  That  Spain  is  not  a  substantive  power: 
That  she  must  lean  on  France,  or  on  England.  1862  RAW- 
LISSON  Anc.  Man.,  Chald.  vii.  I.  162  As  a  substantive  deity, 
distinct  from  her  husband.  1872  GEO.  ELIOT  Middleni, 
Ixxxvi,  A  pity  that  so  substantive  and  rare  a  creature  should 
have  been  absorbed  into  the  life  of  another.  1882  T.  H. 
DVER  Imit.  Art^  322  The  chapel,  .could  not  have  been  in 
the  church  in  Cimabue's  boyhood,  but  it  may  have  been  a 
substantive  building  afterwards  incorporated  in  it.  1888 
R.  L.  STEVENSON  in  Scribners  Mag,  Jan.  126/2  He  sees 
why  I  speak  of  the  little  people  as  of  substantive  inventors 
and  performers. 

b.  Of  immaterial  subjects  :  Having  an  indepen 
dent  existence  or  status;  not  dependent  upon,  sub 
sidiary  to,  or  referable  to  something  else. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst,  i.  xiii.  33  b,  This  only  name 
Jehouah  whiche  they  call  vnspeakable  is  a  substantiue  name 
to  expresse  hys  essence.  1652  L.  S.  People's  Liberty  xxii.  57 
An  argument  not  so  substantive  but  it  will  fall  of  it  self. 
1659  FULLER  Appeal  Inj.  Innoc.  (1840)  474  This  dispute  is 
substantive  enough  to  stand  by  itself,  and  too  large  to  be 
adjected  to  this  book.  1805 /J««-  Rev.  III.  198  His  Holland 
is  still  independent.  His  Poland  has  a  substantive  existence. 
1835  NEWMAN  Par.Sertn.(^-yj)  I.xxi.  3i6Wehaue  no  direct 
cognizance  of  what  may  be  called  the  substantiue  existence  of 
the  body.  1846  GROTE  Greece  i.  xxi.  (1862)  I.  555  Patroclus 
has  no  substantive  position.  1850  MERIVALE  Rom.  Emp.  xlv. 
(1865)  V.  309  A  mere  title . .  rather  than  a  substantive  office  and 
function.  1881  WESTCOTT  &  HORT  Grk.  N.  T.  II.  36  Similar 
deductions  are  required  in  order  to  avoid  being  misled  as  to 
the  substantive  text  of  their  exemplars.  1806  PURCELL  Man 
ning  I.  425  Archdeacon  Manning,  shortly  before  the  close  of 
the . .  meeting,  proposed  an  Amendment,  which  finally  took  the 
form  of  a  substantive  Resolution.  1900  IVestm.  Gaz.  15  Jan. 
3/1  It  is  a  little  remarkable,  .that  the  old  judge  has  escaped 
for  so  long  being  made  the  subject  of  a  substantive  Life. 

C.  Of  a  dye:  That  attaches  itself  directly  to  the 
stuff,  -without  the  necessity  of  using  a  mordant. 
Also  of  pigments  (see  quot.  1902). 

1794  BANCROFT  Philos.  Perm.  Colours  78  The  colours  of 
the  first  class  I  shall  denominate  sitbstantii'e ;  using  the 
term  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  was  employed  by  Bacon 
Lord  Verulam,  as  denoting  a  thing  solid  by,  or  depending 
only  upon  itself.  1834-6  BARLOW  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845) 
VIII.  533/1  The  cloth  is  then  immersed  in  a  bath  composed 
of  a  substantive  colour.  1902  Encycl.  Brit.  XXXI.  771/1 
It  is  not  unusual  to  arrange  them  [sc.  pigments]  into  two 
groups,  substantive  and  adjective.  Amongst  the  members 
of  the  former  group  such  a  pigment  as  vermilion,  where 
each  particle  is  homogeneous,  may  be  cited  as  an  example. 

d.  Med.  (See  quot.  1844.) 

1826  J.  A.  PARIS  Treat.  Diet  90  The  consideration . .  of  the 
Materia  Alimentaria  necessarily  embraces,  not  only  the 
substantive  agents  above  stated,  but  those  which,  from  their 
modus  opcrandit  are  entitled  to  the  distinctive  appellation 
of  alimentary  adjectives,  1844  HORLYN  Diet.  Terms  Med. 
(ed.  2)  294  Substantive^  a  term  applied  by  Dr.  Paris  to  those 
medicinal  agents  which  possess  an  inherent  and  indepen 
dent  activity. 

e.  Milit.  Definitely  appointed  to  the  rank  speci 
fied  ;  also  of  an  appointment  or  rank. 

1883  H.  B.  SMITH  Life  Ld.  Lawrence  I.  vii.  177  It  was  not 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  following  year  that  the  '  substan 
tive  '  post  became  vacant.  1883  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  14  Sept.  5/1 
He . .  became  '  officiating '  Quartermaster-General . .  because, 
as  Lieutenant-Colonel,  he  could  not  hold  the  substantive 
appointment.  1898  Geogr.  Jrnl.  (R.  G.  S.)  Nov.  530  When 
substantive  major,  he  was  also  granted  the  local  rank  of 
lieut. -colon  el. 

2.  Gram.  Denoting  a  substance  ;   in  noun  sub 
stantive  (late  L.  nonien  substantivum} :    «  B.  i. 

Nouns  substantive  is  the  correct  pi. ;  noun  substantives 
has  also  been  used,  and  occas.  f  nouns  substantives. 

1509-1843  [see  NOUN  2].  1870  JEVONS  Elent.  Logic  iii.  17 
No  part  of  speech  except  a  noun  substantive.  1000  Speaker 
23  Tune  374/1  Sir  is  a  noun  substantive,  masculine. 

fig.  1661  in  Vtrney  Mem.  (1907)  II.  100  To  make  the  best 
agreement  he  can  for  the  first  yeare ;  after  which  he  hopes 
your  sonne  will  be  a  noune  substantive.  1705,  1741  [sec 
NOUN  2], 

b.  Of  the  nature  of,  equivalent  to  or  employed 
as  a  substantive  ;  substantival. 


SUBSTANTIVE. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  iv.  vi.  446  All  which  difficulties 
will  be  most  clearly  stated  by  asserting  it  [sc.  the  infinitive] 
to  be  a  Substantive  Participle.  For  which  this  reason  is  to 
be  given  ;  because  it  hath  all  the  signs  both  of  a  Noun  Sub 
stantive  and  a  Verb.  1824  L.  MURRAY  Engl.  Gram.  (ed.  5) 
I.  105  Some  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  pronouns  should 
be  classed  into  substantive  and  adjective  pronouns.  Ibid. 
287  A  substantive  phrase.  1857  J.  W.  GIBBS  Philol.  Stud. 
167  Substantive  clauses,  expressing  the  subject,  are  placed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  sentence.  1865  TYI.OK  Early 
Hist.  Man.  iv.  62  The  substantive-adjective  is  common 
enough  in  English. 

3.  Gram.  Expressing  existence;  in  substantive 
verb,  formerly  verb  substantive :  the  verb  '  to  be  '. 

Late  L.  verbmn  su&stantivum,  tr.  Gr.  pTj/m  vrrapKTixoi'. 

1559  in  Strype  Ann.  Kef.  (1709)  I.  n.  App.  ix.  434  The 
verbe  substantyve  cst  must  be  taken  for  significat.  1620 
T.  GRANGER  Div.  Logike  58  A  verbe  substantiue,  or  that 


The  verb  substantive,  in  conformity  to  the  Hebrew  and 
Phcenician  custom,  has  been  apparently  suppressed  here.  1824 

L.  MURRAY  Engl,  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  128  The  substantive  verb 
followed  by  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood, .  .as,  '  Ferdinand 
is  to  command  the  army  '.  1826  WHATELY  Logic  \\.  i.  §  2 
(1850)  38  The  substantive-verb  is  the  only  verb  recognised 
by  Logic.  1849  Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  IV.  92  The  original 
meaning  of  the  so-called  substantive  verb.  1871  EAKLE 
Philol.  Engl.  Tongue  §  277, 

4.  Belonging  to  the  real  substance  or  essential 
nature  of  a  thing  ;  essential. 

1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  fy  It.  Note-bks.  II.  81  Growing  out 
of  the  back  of  the  monster,  without  possessing  any  original 
or  substantive  share  in  its  nature.  1858  J.  MARTINEAU 
Stud.  Christ.  277  As  a  substantive  part  of  thvir  message. 
1877  OWKN  U'ellt'slty's  Des/>.  p.  xxi,  The  British  Empire  in 
India  was  already  a  great  fact,  and  a  substantive  portion  of 
the  Empire  at  large. 

b.  Of  law  :  Relating  to  or  consisting  of  the 
rules  of  right  administered  by  a  court,  as  opposed 
to  the  forms  of  procedure  (adjective  Jaw). 

1786-9  KENTHAM  Princ.  Intern.  Law  Wks.  1843  II.  539 
The  laws  of  peace  would.. be  the  substantive  laws  of  the 
international  code  :  the  laws  of  war  would  be  the  adjective 
laws  of  the  same  code.  1837  in  W.  Stokes  A  ngto-lndian  Codes 
(1887)  I.  Gen.  Introd.  p.  xi,'I  he  Penal  Code  can  not  be. .  explicit 
while  the  substantive  civil  la  wand  the  law  of  procedure  are., 
confused.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eisg,  vi.  II.  89  The  substan 
tive  law  remained;  but  it  remained  unaccompanied  by  any 
formidable  sanction  or  by  any  efficient  system  of  procedure. 
1887  W.  STOKES  Attgt0-JndianC0a'esl.Gtn.  Introd. p.  ix,The 
first  volume  deals  with  Substantive  Law,  and  contains  the 
Penal  Code,  the  Succession  Act,  the  Central  Clauses  Act, 
and  the  Acts  relating  respectively  to  Contract,  Negotiable 
Instruments,  Transfer  of  Property,  Trusts,  Easements  and 
Specific  Relief. 

5.  Existing  as  a  substance  or  individual  thing; 
having  an  actual  or  real  existence  ;  not  imaginary 
or  illusory;  real. 

1830  ARNOLD  Let.  in  Stanley  Life  (1844)  L  vi.  285  That 
our  addresses  should  be  those  of  substantive  and  tangible 
persons,  not  of  anonymous  shadows.  1850  GROVE  Corr. 
Pltys.  Forces  (ed.  2)  25  Let  us  now  divest  the  mind  of  the 
impression  that  heat  is  in  itself  anything  substantive.  1867 
Sat.  Rev.  8  June  735  The  mythical  Prester  John,  who  really 
appears  to  have  had  a  substantive  original  among  the  Mon 
gols.  1869  J.  MARTINEAU  Ess.  11.351  The  mind  predicates 
nothing  except  about  substantive  objects  of  thought. 

6.  Having  a  firm  or  solid  basis  ;  not  slight,  weak, 
or  transitory. 

1809  SYD.  SMITH  Semi.  I.  42  As  much  is  felt  for  character 
as  for  the  more  gross,  and  substantive  advantages  of  life. 
IbiA  II.  421  This  load  of  solid  substantive  guilt,  c  i8ao 
HAZLITT  (Ogilvie  1882),  Strength  and  magnitude  are  quali 
ties  which  impress  the  imagination  in  a  powerful  and  sub 
stantive  manner.  1847  GLADSTONE  in  MorleyZ.;yfc  (1903)  L 
ii'-  v-  37£  I*  is  a  painful  decision  to  come  to,,  .but  the  only 
substantive  doubt  it  raises  is  about  remaining  in  parliament. 
1890  JAMES  Psychol.  I.  243  Let  us  call  the  resting-places  the 
'substantive  parts',  and  the  places  of  flight  the '  transitive 
parts  ',  of  the  stream  of  thought. 

7.  Having  a  value  or  effect  because  of  numbers 
or  quantity;  of  considerable  amount  or  quantity. 

1821  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  III.  229  A  poem  of  substantive 
length  (above  600  lines)  divided  into  several  sections.  1844 
H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  Ind.  HI.  viii.  III.  389  As  he  grew  up 
to  manhood,  Munir  Mohammed  claimed  a  substantive  share 
in  the  administration.  1850  GROTE  Greece  u.  Iv.  (1862)  V. 
13  By  ensuring  to  every  lesser  state  a  substantive  vote  at 
the  meetings  of  the  confederacy.  1880  Sat.  Rev.  3  Apr. 
438  The  work  is  far  advanced  at  Newcastle,  and  a  substan 
tive  beginning  has  been  made  at  Wakelield. 

8.  Relating  to  or  affecting  the  substance  or  tissue 
of  an  organ. 

1875  tr.  von.  Ziemssen's  Cycl.  Med,  V.  346  Vesicular  em- 
physema.. either  occurs  as  an  idiopathic  disease,  i.e.  as 
substantive  or  substantial  emphysema,  or  it  is  developed  in 
connection  with  other  affections  of  the  pulmonary  paren 
chyma.  1894  W.  BATKSON  Mat.  Stud.  Variation  Introd. 
23  Variations  in  the  actual  constitution  or  substance  of  the 
parts  themselves.  To  these  Variations  the  name  Substan 
tive  will  be  given. 
B.  sb. 

1.  (for  noun  substantive.)  The  part  of  speech 
which  is  used  as  the  name  of  a  person  or  thing ; 
a  noun. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PL  C  iv.  338  As  adiectif  and  substantyf 
vnite  asken,  Acordaunce  in  kynde.  in  cas  and  in  numbre. 
i5»o  WHITINTON  Vulg.  (1527)  5  b,  Whan  ij  substantyues  or 
moo  come  togyder.  1575  GASCOIGNE  Posies,  Making  of 
Verse  T  ivb,  The  Latimsts  do  commonly  set  the  adiectiue 
after  the  Substantiue :  As  for  example  Femina  fulchra. 
a  1633  AUSTIN  Medit.  (1635)  74  If  you  will  but  give  leave 
to  turne  a  Participle  into  a  Substantive,  1669  Croke's  Rep. 


SUBSTANTIVELY. 

ii.  (ed.  2)  345  Action  for  these  words,  Thou  art  a  Bankrupt 
knave... It  was  held  by  the  Court  that  the  words  were 
scandalous,  and  Actionable,  being  two  Substantives.  1748 
WESLEV  in  Wks.  (1872)  XIV.  i  Nouns  are  either  Substan 
tives  or  Adjectives.  1843  Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  I.  142  Berber 
substantives  have  a  distinction  of  gender  into  masculine  and 
feminine.  t&jgCassetfs  Tcchn.  Educ.  IV.  95/2  Reducing 
the  name  of  each  plant  to  two  words,  the  first  substantive 
designating  the  genus. 

fig,  1883  F.  H.  BRADLEY  Princ.  Logic  i.  i.  §  4.  4  A  fact 
taken  as  a  symbol  ceases  so  far  to  be  fact. . .  It  is  no  more 
a  substantive,  but  becomes  the  adjective  that  holds  of  an 
other,  a  1892  MANNING  in  Purcell  Life  (1896)  I.  583  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  a  substantive,  and  likes  to  be  attended  by 
adjectives. 

f  b.  Substantives  and  adjectives :    the  name  of 
a  game.  Obs. 

1658  E.  PHILLIPS  Afyst.  Lave  Gen.  Lud.  (1685)  4  A  De 
scription  of  the  witty  sport  of  Substantives  and  Adjectives. 
1672  MARVELL  Reft.  Transfi.  i.  70  You  would  think  he  were 
playing  at  Substantives  and  Adjectives. 

f  2.  A  self- subsist  ing  or  independent  person  or 
thing.  Obs. 

1613  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Laugh  $be  Fat  Wks.  (1630) 
ii.  75/1  Now  here's  a  Substantiue  stands  by  himselfe.    1641 
BAKKR  Chron,t  John  97  Now  King  John  being  a  Substan-     j 
live  of  himselfe.     1642  FULLER  Holy  <V  Prof.  St.  in.  vii.  168    ' 
Countrey-houses  must  be  Substantives,  able  to   stand  of 
themselves. 

Hence  f  Substantive  v.  Obs.  trans. ,  to  make 
into  a  substantive. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  264  The  word  5aiju6i>LOf .  .is 
..an  Adjective  Substantiv'd ;  as  well  as  TO  Otiov  is. 

Substantively  (szrbstantivli),  adv.  [f.  SUB 
STANTIVE  a.  +  -LY  *.] 

1.  Gram.  As  a  substantive  or  noun. 

1548  THOMAS  Ital.Gram.^  Diet.,  Sommat  substantiuely  is  the 
somme  or  full  numbre  in  reckenyng.  1665  B  KINSLEY.  Posing 
Pts.  131  These  Genitives  put  Substantively,  Tantit  quanti. 
a  1680  GI.ANVILL  Sadductsntus  ii.  (1681)  34  To  ftaifioitov,  is 
to  be  understood  Substantively  for  a  Person,  viz.  an  Evil 
Spirit.  1768  HOLDSWORTH  Rem.  I'trgil  171  If  Galbaneo 
cannot  be  used  Substantively.  1807  G.  CHALMERS  Caledonia 
I.  in.  ix.  447  Cainianog.  .was  formerly  used  Substantively, 
for  coin  of  different  valuations. 

2.  As  an  independent  or  self-existing  person  or 
thing  ;  substantially,  inherently. 

1598  BACON  Sacred  Medit^  Heresies  (Arb.)  129  Which 
actions,  they  will  haue  to  depende  substantiuely  and  ori 
ginally,  and  without  any.  .subordination  of  causes  vpon  the 
will,  1844  S.  R.  MAITLANU  Dark  Ages  482  You  are  gods, 
and  all  of  you  the  sons  of  the  most  High.  But  this  adop 
tively,  and  not  Substantively.  1891  F.  MARY  WILSON 
Browning  Primer  43  It  may  be  said  of  Browning  that,  ad- 
jectively  dramatic,  he  is  not  Substantively  a  dramatist. 

3.  In  substance  or  effect,  substantially. 

1828  Kxatniner  115/2  Substantively,  we  have  alluded  to 
all  worth  mentioning,  it  being  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  some 
light  attendant  matter.  1858  PIRIE  Ing.  Hum.  Mind'u.  §  2. 
92  The  French  philosophers  have,  .sub.itantively  thrown  off 
their  allegiance  to  Reid. 

Substautiyeness  (so-bstamivnes).  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -NESS.]  Thequalityorconditionofbeing'sub- 
stantive ;  independent  or  self-existent  character. 

1837  COLEBROOKE  £  WILSON  Sankhya  Kdrikd  44  Self- 
support,  substantiveness,  entireness.  1845  NEWMAN  Ess. 
Dei'tlopm.  33  Their  contrariety,  when  explained,  is  an  ar 
gument  for  its  substantiveness  and  integrity.  Ibid.  43  The 
Conference  Connexion  remains  the  representative  of  the 
Wesleyan  ideas;  in  its  gradual  independence  and  growing 
substantiveness  [etc.].  1893  Daily  News  14  Feb.  4/3  The 
masculine  substantiveness  of  the  character  of  the  people. 

Substautivity  (sz>bstanti-viti).  [f.  SUBSTAN 
TIVE  a.  +  -ITY.]  Substantiality. 

1877  CONDER  Basis  Faith  iv.  169  Unity  and  (if  I  may  so 
call  it)  Substantivity — the  capacity  of  possessing  attributes. 
1889  A.  W.  HALL  in  Microcosm  (N.  Y.)  Dec.,  The  mind 
naturally  hesitates  in  conceding  the  substantivity  of  any 
thing  which  eludes  the  senses  as  palpable  material. 

Su  bstantivize,  v.  Gram.  [f.  SUBSTANTIVE 
sb.  +  -IZE.]  trans.  To  convert  into  a  substantive. 

1866  MASSON  tr.  Winer's  Gram.  N.  T.  340  The  Infinitive] 
directly  substantivized  by  means  of  the  Article.  1887  Amer. 
Jrnl.  Philol.  VIII.  104  The  substantivized  ftre,  jtottvoir, 
•uouloir^  savoir.  1901  M.  CALLAWAY  in  Pnbl.  Mod.  Lang. 
Assoc.  Amer.  XVI.  141  The  substantivized  participle. 

Substantize,  v.   =  prec. 

1794  MRS.  PIOZZI  Synonymy  I.  381  Nor  would  Dr.  John 
son  have  endured  with  patience  to  hear  this  adjective  sub- 
stantized. 

Substenance,  Substentation,  obs.  ff.  SUS 
TENANCE,  SUSTENTATION. 

Cf.  med.  L.  substentare,  etc. 

1483  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  256/2  Amonge  other  thyngs  yeven 
. .  for  their  substentacion.  1637  Sc.  Bk.  Com.  Prayer^ 
Lifany  B  6  All  things  necessary  to  their  bodily  substenance. 

Substile :  see  SUBSTVLE. 

Substitueiit  (s^bsti-tiwent).  Chem.  [ad.  L. 
substitttens,  -entem^  pr.  pple.  of  substitute  to 
SUBSTITUTE.]  An  atom  or  group  of  atoms  taking 
the  place  of  another  atom  or  group  in  a  compound. 

1895-6  Proc.  Client.  Sac.  51  The  influence  of  ortho-sub- 
stituents  in  preventing  alkylation  of  the  carboxyl  group. 
1905  Brit.  Med.  Jrtil.  27  May  1144  A  substance  having  the 
structure  of  cinnamic  acid,  with  a  hydroxyl  (OHJ  sub- 
stituent. 

Sirbstitutable,  a.  rare.  [f.  SUBSTITUTE  v.  + 
-ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  substituted. 

1805  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  III.  312  It  will  always  bear 
a  regular  proportion  to  that  of  other  substitutable  food. 
ciQzo  BENTHAM  Language  Wks.  1843  VIII.  314  Substitute 
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the  singular  to  the  plural  number  when  substitutable  with 
out  impropriety! 

Substitute  (szrbstitiwt),  sb.  [ad.  L.  substi- 
tutus,  -urn,  masc.  and  neut.  of  substitfitus  pa.pple. 
(see  next).  Cf.  F.  substitut^  etc.] 

I.  A  person  acting  in  place  of  another. 

1.  One  exercising  deputed  authority ;  a  deputy, 
delegate. 

1:1400  Pilgr.  So7ule  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxx.  78  Though  a 
reame  haue  a  noble  kynge..he  ne  suffiseth  nought  hym 
selue  to  gouerne..his  reame  withouten  other  substitutes 
sett  in  diuerse  places.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms 
(S.  T.  S.)  194  [He]  has  laiser.  .to  set  his  substitute  with  the 
tane  and  him  self  with  the  tothir.  a  1513  FABYAN  Citron. 
v.  cxl.  (1811)  125  He  therefore  puruayed  vnder  hym  a  sub 
stitute,  named  Nordobert,  whyle  he  retornyd  into  Austracy 
or  Lorayne.  1575  GASCOIGNE  GlasseGovt.  Wks.  1910  II.  29 
These  Magistrates  must  also  bee.. honored  because  they 
are  ye  substituts  of  y1  king.  1608  SHAKS.  Per.  v.  iii.  51 
When  I  did  flie  from  Tyre,  I  left  behind  an  ancient  sub 
stitute.  1651  HOBBES  Leviathan  in.  xlii.  274  The  Power., 
was  given  to  the.  .Apostles,  and  their  Substitutes  [etc.].  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  x.  403  My  Substitutes  I  send  ye,  and  Create 
Plenipotent  on  Earth,  a  1721  SHEFFIELD  (Dk.  Buckhm.) 
Wks.  (1753)  1.291  Here  I  stand  the  substitute  of  Rome.  1765 
BLACKSTONE  Comm.  i.  viii.  287  They  belong  to  the  king  or  his 
substitute  without  redemption.  1843-56  BOUVIER  Law  Diet. 
(ed.  6)  II.  555/2  In  letters  of  attorney,  power  is  generally 
given  to  the  attorney  to  nominate  and  appoint  a  substitute. 
b.  Of  ecclesiastics. 

1567  ALLEN  Def.  Priesthood  386  Excommunication,  .may 
be  exercised  by  the  Bishops  Legates  or  Substituts  being 
no  priestes.  1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  Wks.  1904  II.  129 
Reuerend  Ecclesiasticall  Fathers,  and  other  speciall-titled 
Church  substitutes.  1837  CAKLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  i.  v.  v,  Poor 
Bishop  Pompig^nan  withdraws ;  having  got  Lafayette  for 
helper  or  substitute.  1873  HALE  In  His  Nauieviu,  69  The 
archbishop's  substitute. 

f  c.  By  substitute  :  by  proxy.  Obs.  rare~~v. 

1594  SHAKS.  Ru~h.  Ill,  in.  vii.  181  First  was  he  contract 
to  Lady  Lucie,.  .And  afterward  by  substitute  betroth'd  To 
Bonn. 

2.  Law.  A  person  nominated  in  remainder. 

1758  J.  DALRVMPLE  Ess.  Feudal^  Property  (ed.  2)  135 
That  if  any  of  the  substitutes  or  their  issue  should  alienate, 
then  their  right  in  the  estate  should  cease.  1765-8  ERSKINE 
/nst.  Laiu  Scot.  ui.  viii.  §  21  The  person  first  called  by  the 
entail  is  the  institute;.. the  rest  get  the  name  of  the  heirs 
of  entail,  or  substitutes.  1766  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  n.xxi.  355 
The  act  of  the  ancestor  shall  bind  the  heir,  and  the  act  of 
the  principal  his  substitute.  1838  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot, 

E5o  Substitutes  in  an  entail,  are  those  heirs  who  are  called 
liling  the  institute,  whether  disponee  or  grantee.     1869  J. 
Austins  Jurisfir.  (ed.  3)  II.  864  note,  In  English  law,  in 
rights  of.  .limited  duration,  the  party  entitled  cannot  alienate 
so  as  to  defeat  the  reversioners  or  substitutes. 

3.  Mil.  One  who  for  a  remuneration  agrees  to 
serve  in  place  of  another  balloted  for  the  militia. 

1802  C.  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.,  Substitute  in  the  Militia,  a 
person  who  voluntarily  offers  to  serve  in  the  room  of  another 
that  has  been  chosen  by  ballot. .  .Substitutes  maybe  pro 
vided  for  quakers.  1811  Gen.  Regul.  Army  201  No  Soldier 
is  to  receive  a  Furlough  on  the  plea  of  assisting  to  provide 
Substitutes  for  himself.  1840  HOOD  Up  Rhine  263  Every 
Prussian  subject  must  be  a  soldier,  consequently  there  can 
be  no  serving  by  substitute  as  in  our  militia.  1879  CasselCs 
Techn.  Educ.  III.  138  The  proved  inferiority  in  all  respects 
of  the  substitutes  provided. 

4.  gen.  One  who  acts  or  is  employed  in  place  of 
another. 

1836  J.  GILBERT  Chr.  Atonem.  iv.  166  We  maintain.. that 
some  substitute  to  discharge  the  office  of  personal  remorse 
must  be  demanded.  1849  in  *  Bat '  Crick.  Man.  (1850)  57 
No  substitute  in  the  field  shall  be  allowed  to  bowl  1873 
SPENCER  Study  Social.  \.  15  In  China  where  a  criminal  can 
buy  a  substitute  to  be  executed  in  his  stead.  1886  Kncycl. 
Brit.  XXI.  136/1  The  worshippers  as  a  whole  bear  the 
guilt  until  they  or  the  guilty  man  himself  find  a  substitute. 
1894  Amer.  Diet.  Printing,  Substitute,  one  who  works  at 
case  instead  of  another...  In  England  a  substitute  is  called 
a  grass  hand. 

II.  A  thing  put  in  the  place  of  another. 

5.  That  which  is  used  or  stands  in  place  of  some 
thing  else.     Usually  const  for^  occas,  qft  7/0. 

Quot.  1589  is  an  early  isolated  instance. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Engl.  Poesie  (Arb.)  177  Then  is  it  called 
by  the  Greekes  Hypozeuxis,  we  call  him  the  substitute  after 
his  originall,  and  is  a  supplie  with  iteration. 

a  1677  BARROW  Serm.  xhv.  Wks.  1686  III.  513  Substitutes, 
and  shadows  of  things  more  high  in  substance,  and  efficacy. 
1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters^  III.  165  Such  as  can  not  afford 
wine  may  have  recourse  to  it's  substitute,  beer.  1802  PALEV 
Nat.  Theol.  ix.  158  In  every  part  of  anatomy,  description  is 
a  poor  substitute  for  inspection,  1825  BENTHAM  Offic,  Apt. 
Maximized*  Obser~i>.  PeeCs  Sp.  (1830)  38  Salaries  were  sub 
stitutes  to  fees,  and  in  that  form  the  plague  ended.  1828 
SCOTT  F.  M,  Perth  xxxiv,  Bearing  branches  of  yew  in  their 
hands,  as  the  readiest  substitute  for  palm  boughs,  they 
marched,  .to  hear  High  Mass.  1866  BRANDS  &  Cox  Diet. 
Sci.  etc.  II.  562/1  The  French,  whose  franc  or  livre  is  the 
shrunken  substitute  of  the  ancient  pound.  1870  F.  R.  WIL 
SON  Ch.  Lindisf.  23  This  is  a  miserable  substitute  for  the 
old  Norman  chapel.  1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Eur.  (1894) 
iv.  89  Till  lately  the  natives  used  holes  in  their  tables  as  a 
substitute  for  plates. 

6.  In  technical  use.     fa.  See  quot.  1719.  Obs. 
1719-22  QUINCY  Lex.  Physico-Med.,  Substitute,  is  said  of 

one  Medicine  put  in  the  room  of  another,  nearest  to  it  in 
Virtue,  when  that  cannot  be  had.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
s.  v.,  The  Root  of  the  great  Centaureum,  and  sometimes 
Monk's  Rhubarb,  are  used  as  Substitutes  to  Rhapontic. 

b.  An  artificial  food-stuff  intended  to  supply 
the  place  of  a  natural  food ;  also,  a  cheaper  article 
or  ingredient  substituted  for  one  that  is  recognized 
or  patented. 


SUBSTITUTE. 


1879  Buck's  Treat.  Hygiene  I.  117  Animal  Substitutes  for 


spirit  or  of  purse.  1903  Lancet  8  Aug.  417/1  The  creed  of 
the  substitute-monger  is  always  that  the  substitute  is  better 
than  the  real  thing. 

c.  Mech.    A  short  section   used   when  a  full- 
length  section  is  not  usable.       1875  [see  SUB  sb.  4]. 

d.  Chem.  A  new  compound  formed  by  substitu 
tion. 

1851  Fownes*  Client,  (ed.  4)  599  Salicylamide . .  is  converted 
by  fuming  nitric  acid  into  the  nitro-substitute,  nitro-sali- 
cylamide. 

III.  7.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  substitute -broker, 
one  who  procures  a  substitute  for  a  soldier  balloted 
for  the  militia ;  so  substitute-brokerage  ;  sub 
stitute-feeding,  a  method  of  feeding  with  food- 
substitutes ;  substitute -fibre  Bot.  (see  quot.). 

1863  Congress.  Globe  4  Feb.  714/3  As  soon  as  it  seemed 
to  be  understood  that  the  Government  was  determined  to 
force  men  into  the  army.. these  *substitute  brokers  made 
their  appearance.  1865  LOWELL  Reconstruction  Pr.  Wks. 
1890  V.  212  We  have  had  shoddy,  we  have  had  contracts, 
we  have  had  *substitute-brokerage.  1897  Trans.  Amer. 
Pediatric  Soc.  IX.  15  Dewees  had  a  clearer  idea  of  *sub- 
stitute  feeding  than  his  predecessor.  1900  B.  D.  JACKSON 
Gloss.  Bot.  Terms  259  *Substttute  Fibres,  like  libriform 
fibres,  but  a  much  reduced  form  of  prosenchyma,  the  '  Er- 
satzfasern '  of  Sanio. 

b.  attrib.  passing  into  adj. 

1899  Westm.  Gaz.  4  Oct.  7/1  A  substitute  resolution  was 
submitted.  1902  Ibid.  3  Mar.  7/3  The.  .possibility  of  using 
oil  instead  of  coal  as  a  substitute  fuel.  1909  Ilnd.  15  Feb. 
8/1  A  substitute  vessel  should  be  provided  for  every  vessel 
so  withdrawn. 

Substitute  (szrbstitiwt), /a.  pple.  and  ///.  a. 
[ad.  L.  sitbstitutitS)  pa.  pple.  of  substitute  (see 
next).] 

fA.  pa.pple.  Substituted.  Obs. 

1432~5o  l*-  Higtitn  (Rolls)  IV.  29  Elidurus. .  was  substi 
tute  in  to  the  kynge.  1533  MORE  Let.  to  T.  C"nw»7w//Wks. 
1427/2  It  may  well  happen,  that  this  pope  may  be  deposed, 
&  a  nother  substitute  in  his  rome.  1555  KDEN  Decades 
(Arb.)  logAhundrethand  fyftie  fresshe  men  whiche were  sub 
stitute  in  the  place  of  suche  as  were  deade.  1577-87  Ho- 
LINSHED  Hist.  Scot.  II.  385/1  He  was  Judged,  .meet,  .to  be 
chosen  or  substitute  deputie  and  chancellor.  x68otr.  Bucha 
nan's  De  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos  (1689)  43  Robert  the  first 
was  substitute  in  his  stead.  1681  STAIR  Inst.  Law  Scot.  n. 
xxvL  TOO  Different  Lines  Substitute  in  these  Tailzies. 

~R,  ppl.a.  1.  Substituted  for  or  taking  the  place 
of  another  person  or  thing ;  (of  officials)  deputy. 
Obs.  exc.  Sc.  in  sheriff  substitute  (with  incorrect 
pi.  sheriff  substitutes'). 

1615  tr.  De  Montfarfs  $urv,  E.  Indies  Pref.  B  2  My 
second  and  substitute  Country.  1648  GAGE  West  Ind.  xii. 
42  Who  send  from  thence  their  substitute  Vicars  to  rule. 
1685  BAXTER  Parapkr.  A7.  T.  Acts  xv.  6  Had  not  Apostolick 
Testimony,  .proved  the  abrogation,  it  would  more  hardly 
have  been  believed . .  than  the  substitute  Canons  of  Bishops. 
1754  in  Nairne  Peerage  Evid.  (1874)  50  John  Richardson 
sheriff  substitute  of  the  shire  of  Perth.  1815, 1866, 1894  [see 
SHKKIFF  2b], 

2.  Sc.  Law.  Nominated  in  remainder. 

1681  STAIR  Inst.  Law  Scot.  \\.  xxvi.  101  The  Children  are 
but  Heirs  Substitute.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xvi,  No  siring  of 
substitute  heirs  of  entail. 

Substitute  (sybstiti«t),  v.  Also  occas.  pa.  t. 
5  substitute,  [f.  L.  substititt')  pa.  ppl.  stem  of 
sitbstituere,  f.  sub-  SUB-  26  +  stattifre  to  set  up 
(see  STATUTE).] 

f  1.  trans.  To  appoint  (a  person)  io  an  office  as 
a  deputy  or  delegate  ;  occas.  with  compl.  Obs. 

1532  MORE  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  821/1  Yet  can  they  not 
say  nay,  but  that . .  he  appointed  saint  Peter  with  other,  and 
that  they  were  all  knowen  heades.  And  they  dyd  also  sub* 
stytute  other  whyche  were  knowen  heades  also.  1564  H  AWARD 
Eutropius'x..  Q  viiib,  They  substituted  vnder  them.ii.  Cesars, 
1583  STUBBES  Atiat.  Abits.  n.  (1882)  71  These  graue  fathers 
..do  substitute  under  them  m  euene  particular  church  a 
minister.  1583  STOCKER  Civ.  Warns  Lowe  C.  iv.  28  b, 
Those,  .whom  his  Maiestie  had  substituted,  to  the  generall 
Gouernement  of  the  Countreis.  1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Tra?1. 
Wks.  1904  II.  289  When  death  substitutes  one  frend  his 
special  baily  to  arrest  another  by  infection.  1628  DIGBV 
Voy.  Mediterr.  (Camden)  4  Substituting  him  Commander 
iti  chiefe  in  case  of  my  death.  1639  Du  VERGF.R  tr,  Camus* 
Admir.  Events  183  A  man  of.. authority,  .was  substituted 
to  the  Guardianship  of  her  children.  1712  STEELE  Spect. 
No.  509^4  If  a  Man  of  a  great  Genius  could.. substitute  slower 
Men  of  Fidelity  to  transact  the  methodical  part  of  his  Affairs. 
f  b.  To  set  up  or  appoint  as  a  ruler  or  official 
in  the  place  (stead)  room}  ^/"another.  Obs. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  (Arb.)  113  They  contended  whether  it 
were  beste  to  substitute  Nicuesa  in  his  place.  1582 T.  WATSON 
Centurie  of  Love  (Arb.)  128  loue.  .substituted  Ganimedes 
into  her  [sc.  Hebe's]  office  and  place.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  1. 164  Emperour  Domitian  calling  him 
vnto  Jtalie  substitute  in  his  roume  Julius  Agricola.  a  1619 
FOTHERBY  Atheom,  \.  xiii.  §  3  (1622)  138  The  people  should 
substitute  him  into  his  stead.  1639  FULLER  Holy  War  in. 
xxv.  156  The  Pope  substituted  John  de  Columna,  a  Car 
dinal!,  Legate  in  the  place  of  Pelagius.  17*2  DE  FOE 
Plague  (1884)  299  Neither  did  [these]  go  without  substitut 
ing  Curates,  .in  their  Places.  1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Rob.  xx,  Who 
shall  assure  me  that  vows  which  were  made  to  the  Saxon 
Bertha,  will  be  binding  if  a  French  Agatha  be  substituted 
in  her  stead  ? 

t  c.  To  depute,  delegate.   Obs. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  i.  iii.  84  But  who  is  substituted 
'gainst  the  French,  1  haue  no  certaine  notice.  1700  ASTRY 


SUBSTITUTED. 

tr.  Saavedra-FaxardJs  Royal  /WiV.  1 1.  1 3  Necessity  oblig 
ing  a  Prince  to  substitute  his  Power  to  several  Ministers. 
2.  To  put  (one)  in  place  of  another. 

a.  const,  in  (occas.  into}  the  place ',  stead ^  room  of. 
1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  iv.   ii.   1^9  And  how.. their  Childe 

shall  be  aduaunc'd,..  And  substituted  in  the  place  of  mine. 
1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixvii.  §  12  That  Deitie  which 
with  the  words  of  consecration  abolisheth  the  substance  of 
bread  and  substituteth  in  the  place  thereof  my  body.  1655 
FULLER  Ch.  Hist,  i.v.38  When  the  Golden  Shields  of  King 
Solomon  were  taken  away,  Rehoboam  substituted  Shields  of 
Krasse  in  their  room.  1694  F.  KRAGOE  Disc.  Parables  iv. 
138  By.  .substituting  Him  in  our  stead,  to  suffer,  as  the 
Representative  of  mankind,  the  punishment  due  to  their 
iniquities.  1733  WOLLASTON  Retig.  Nat.  vi.  140  Let  a  man 
substitute  himself  into  the  room  of  some  poor  creature  de 
jected  with  invincible  poverty.  1776  HAWKINS  Hist.  Mus. 
I.  342  Martianus  Capella,  who.. was  the  first  that  substi 
tuted  the  term  Tones  in  the  room  of  Modes.  1802  PALEY 
Nat.  Tluol.  i.  7  The  expression,  '  the  law  of  metallic  na 
ture',  may  sound  strange.. to  a  philosophic  ear,  but  it 
seems  quite  as  justifiable  as  some  others.,  such  as  the  'law 
of  vegetable  nature '...when  it. is  substituted  into  the  place 
of  these.  1843  BETHUNE  Scott.  Peas,  Fire-side  21  She  could 
not  at  the  time  substitute  any  thing  better  in  its  stead. 

b.  Without  const. 

i6zo  T.  GRANGER  Div.  Logikc  300  Afterward  hee  substi 
tuteth  the  properties  or  powers  thereof.  1697  DRVDEN  Virg. 
Gwg.\\\.  599  Reject  him,  lest  he  darken  all  the  Flock,  And 
substitute  another  from  thy  Stock.  1798  FERRIAR  Illusir. 
Sterne  ii.  51  Sterne  has  substituted  a  rich  and  beautiful  chain 
of  incidents.  1845  M.  PATTISON  Kss.  (1889)  I.  27  Chilperic 
had  simply  erased  the  word  '  theft '  from  the  parchment,  and 
substituted  that  of  'murder'.  1870  JEVONS  Elem.  Logic 
xxii.  18$  The  reader  by  substituting  various  terms  can  easily 
make  propositions. 

fc.  Const,  to.  Obs. 

1681  BURNET  Hist.  Ref.  it.  i.  107  Christ  substituting  the 
Eucharist  to  the  Paschal  Lamb,  used  such  an  Expression, 
calling  it  his  Body.  1769  GOLIJSM.  Hist.  Rome  II.  148 
His  own  life  was  very  opportunely  substituted  to  that 
against  which  he  aimed.  1804  Med.  Jrnl.  XII.  409  Sub 
stitute  mild,  cooling,  suhacid  applications . .  to  his  tonics  and 
stimulants.  1817  JAS.  MILL  Krit.  India  II.  v.vii.  591  The 
Rajah  would  gladly  have  seen  the  authority  of  the  English 
substituted.. to  that  of  the  Vizir.  1830  W.  TAYLOR  Hist. 
Surv.  Germ.  Poetry  I.  112  In  a  few  generations,  the  court 
of  France  had  substituted  the  French  to  the  Frankish  tongue. 

d.  Const,  for. 

1674  Govt,  Tongue  ii.  7  Tis  sure  he  can  substitute  none 
for  them  lhat  can  equally  conduce,  either  to  his  honor  or 
interest.  1759  GOLDSM.  Bee  No.  i  F  i  For  real  wit  he  is 
obliged  to  substitute  vivacity.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey  Ixi, 
Jackson. .used  to  mention  that  in  training  for  the  ring  they 
substituted  rum  for  sherry.  1878  GLADSTONE  Primer  of 
Homeri^  Sacrifice  could  not  be  substituted  for  duty,  nor 
could  prayer.  1910  Kncycl.  Brit.  IX.  51/2  The  local  priest 
hoods,  who  substituted  their  own  favourite  god  for  Re. 

e.  Math,  and  Chem.  (See  SUBSTITUTION  5,  7.) 

1737  Gentl.  Mag.  VII.  675/1  Whose  Value  being  substi 
tuted  in  the  aforesaid  Equation.  1845  DE  MORGAN  in  Encycl. 
Mctrop.  II.  378/1  If  in  «/f.r  we  substitute  o.r  for  x.  1867 
BLOXAM  Chem.  23  The  chemical  equivalent  of  a  metal  ex 
presses  the  weight  which  is  required  to  be  substituted  for 
one  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  in  its  compounds.  1885 
WATSON  &  BURHUKY  Mat/t.  Th.  Elcctr.  I.  132  If  before 
inversion  we  substitute  for  the  charges  at  C\  and  O%  their 
equivalent  distributions  on  the  plane  XEX*. 

3.  Law.  To  nominate  in  remainder. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidanes  Comm.  277  b,  He  had  by  legacie 
made  his  son  Edward  of  .ix.  yeres  his  heire,  &  after  him 
hail  substituted  his  daughter  Mary.  17*6  in  Nairne  Peer 
age  Evid.  (1874)  34  The  next  heir  descending  of  my  own 
body  which  faillieing  my  other  heirs  substituted.  1765-8 
KKSKINK  Inst.  Law  Scof.  m.  viii,  §  21  In  the  case  of  a 
land-estate  which  is  settled  in  a  long  series  of  heirs,  substi 
tuted  one  after  another.  1788  J.  POWBLL  Devises  (1827)  II. 
317  If  there  are  no  such  persons,  it  shall  not  suspend  the 
right  of  others,  but  they  shall  take  as  if  no  such  persons 
were  substituted. 

4.  To  take  the  place  of,  replace,  (orig.  in  pass.) 
Now  regarded  as  incorrect. 

(a)  1675  TEM  PLE  L  et.  to  Williamson  Wks.  1731 II.  350, 1  hear 
Don  Emanuel  de  Lyra  is  like  to  be.. one  of  the  Plenipo 
tentiaries,  and  come  in  as  substituted  by  the  Duke  de  Villa 
Hermosa.  1770  I.UCKOMBE  Hist.  Printing  324  Double  Pica 
..was.,  substituted  by  a  new  Letter.  1863  Life  in  S  out  ft 
II.  198  Good  brandy  being  substituted  by  vile  whiskey.  1875 
BENNETT  &  DYER  tr.  Sachs*  Bot.  \\.  v.  529  The  diagram  may 
..be  substituted,  .by  a  formula  composed  of  letters  and 
numbers.  1900  Archives  Surg,  XI.  275  The  medicine  was 
continued  a  few  days  longer,  and  then  substituted  by  the 
iodide  of  potassium. 

(0}  1778  [W.  MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agric.  13  Sept.  1775, 
Let  straw  substitute  this  'f  possible.  1855  BAIN  Senses  <V 
Int.  n.  it.  §  16  (1864)  205  A  means  of  judging  how  far  touch 
can  substitute  sight.  1863  OLIVER  Less.  Kot.  (1873)  162 
Leafy  stipules  substituting  true  leaves.  1867  Athenaeum 
No.  2084.  442/1  Miss  Hughes  substituted  Miss  Oliver.  1899 
Archives  Sure.  X.  138  That  'variolpid  '  substituted  in  Bath 
the  '  varicella'  which  was  common  in  Bristol. 

5.  intr.   To  act  as  a  substitute. 

1888  Advance  (Chicago)  15  Nov.,  It  was  plain  that  the 
idea  of  substituting  for  Gertrude  now  thoroughly  possessed 
her.  1913  Cavalier  23  Aug.  212/1  She  is  too  busy  now  to 
look  out  for  them,  so  I  substitute. 

Substituted  (s;rt>stiti«ted),  ///.  a.  [f.  SUB 
STITUTE  v.  +  -ED!.]  Putin  place  ot another;  created 
or  produced  by  substitution. 

1836  J.  GILBERT  Chr.  Atonem.  iv.  121  That  the  Divine 
Father  either  requires,  or  can  accept  of  substituted  suffering. 
1840  W.  H.  MILL  Applic.  Paxth.  Princ.  i.  83  The  sub 
stituted  step,  .is  far  less  fitted  to  connect  the  ruptured  parts 
together.  1876  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.  849/2  When  a  portion  of 
the  presenting  mass  of  the  fcclus  becomes  changed  for  another, 
in  complicated  presentations,  the  case  has  been  termed  one 
of  substituted  presentation.  1891  Jrnl.  Chem.  Soc.  63  By 
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the  action  of  primary  amines  on  the  hydrochlorides  of 
glutarimido-ethers,  substituted  glutarimidmes  are  formed. 
1911  Act  i  $  2  Geo.  I-',  c.  46  §  24  He  shall,  .be  entitled  to 
the  substituted  right  set  forth  in  the  second  column  of  that 
schedule. 

Substituteless,  a.  fare.  [f.  SUBSTITUTE  sb. 
+  -LESS.]  Excluding  the  provision  of  substitutes. 

1870  Daily  News  6  Oct.,  Sufficient  has . .  been  said  to  show 
how  satisfactory.. as  regards  our  Reserve  Forces,  would  be 
the  operation  of  a  Substituteless  ballot. 

Substituter  (sc'bstiturtai).  Also  7  -tor.  [f. 
SUBSTITUTE  v.  +  -EH1.]  One  who  supplies  the  place 
of  another;  one  who  substitutes  one  thiny  for 
another. 

1613  COCKERAM  II,  To  Appoint  one  in  anothers  roome, 
^nbstititte^  which  is  Appointed  in  that  roome,  Substitute, 
which  Appointed  him,  Su/'stitutiiir.  1635  J.  HAYWARD  tr. 
Bwndi's  Banisk'd  Virg.  81  The  Prince  answered,  that  he 
was  sorry  for  his  parting,  but  embraced  the  favour  of  his 
substitute,  not  to  expect  any  service  from  him,  but  to  doe 
him  the  service  he  owed  his  substitutor.  1830  Frascr's  Afag. 
I.  617  The  favour  of  Mr.  Wi!berforce..was  at  that  time  an 
object  of  importance  to  the  right-minded  substituter  of  the 
name.  1846  LANDOK  Imag.  Conv.,  Albant  Q-  Pict.-Dealm 
Wks.  II.  6  This  substituter  of  grass  and  moss  for  cabbage 
and  onions.  1897  Chr.  Heraldic.  Y.)  15  Dec.  975/2  Substi 
tutes  drug  their  concoctions  to  give  them  a  coffee  flavor. 

Su-bstituting,  ppl.a.  [-1x0,2.]  That  sub 
stitutes;  in  qnot.,  offering  substitutes  for  drugs. 

190*  rkarmac.  Jrnt.  6  Sept.  268/2  All  self-respect  tng 
chemists  will  agree  that  *  substituting  '  tradesmen  are  unfair 
dealers. 

Substitution  (s»bstiti/7-j3n).     [a.  OF.  (mod.    i 
F.)  substitution^  or  ad.  late  L.  substitntio,  -otit-ni, 
n.  of  action  f.  substitute  to  SuBSTirrTK.    Cf.  OF.    I 
sustitucion^  Pr.  sitstitttdo,  It.  so-,  sustituzionc,  Sp. 
su(b}stilitcion,  Pg.  suhstituifio^ 

f  1.  The  appointment  of  a  deputy  (or  successor)  ; 
deputation,  delegation.  By  substitution,  by  proxy. 

1390  GOWKR  Co'i/.  III.  178  Maximin. .whanne  he  made  a 
governour  I!c  weie  of  substitucion  Of  Province  or  of  region, 
He  wolde  ferst  enquere  his  name,  c  1450  CAPCRAVE  Life 
St.  Gilbert  xii,  Be-side  be  myracle  do  in  substitucion  of  his 
successour,  per  fell  many  ojnrgrete.  .whech  wercured.  1610 
SHAKS.  Temp.  \.  ii,  103  He  did  beleeue  He  was  indeed  the 
Duke,  out  o  th'  Substitution.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  19 
F  ii  Whoever  is  engaged  in  multiplicity  of  business,  must 
transact  some  by  substitution. 

f  b.  A  writ  appointing  a  deputy  official.  Obs. 

1754    ERSKINE   Princ.    Sc.   La-M   (1809)  41    Sheriffs  and    ' 
Stewarts-depute  have  a  power  to  name  a  substitute  or  substi 
tutes.,  within  such  a  particular  district  as  shall  be  mentioned 
in  the  substitution. 

2.  The  putting  of  one  person  or  thing  in  place  of 
another.     Const./0r,  -\to. 

1611  SF.LDEN  Illnstr.  Dray  ton"1  s  Poly-olb.  viii.  120  S.  Peters 
own  command,  to  make  substitution  of  Arch-bishops  or 
Patriarches  to  Arch- Flamins,  and  Bishops  to  Flamins.  11626 
MKVKKKLL  in  Baconiana  Physiol.  (1679)  117  Every  part  so 
separated,  may  easily  be  reduced  into  perfect  Metal  without 
Substitution  of  that,  or  those  principles  which  Chymists 
imagin  to  be  wanting.  1681-6  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life _(i747) 
III.  50,  I  shall  explain  his  Subordination  and  Substitution 
to  Christ  in  this  Part  of  his  Mediation.  1756  BURKE  Subl. 
9f  Beaut.  Wks.  1842  I.  73  Descriptive  poetry  operates  chiefly 
by  substitution  ;  by  the  means  of  sounds,  which  by  custom 
have  the  effect  of  realities.  i8oa  PALEY  Nut.  TheoL  v.  76 
A  mere  substitution  of  words  for  reasons.  1818  CRUISE 
Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  265  A  substitution  of  a  new  use,  in  the 
place  of  a  former  one.  1818  BENTHAM  Ch.  Eng.  Pref.  p.  Ii, 
The  substitution  of  the  perfectly  innoxious.. ceremony,  to 
the  unfaithful  imitation  of  a  scene  in  private  life.  1876 
Jrnl.  K.  Geogr.Soc.^l.  VI.  42  The  substitution  of  a  yellow, 
stained  belt  for  a  plain  uncoloured  one, 

b.  With  reference  to  the  principle  in  religious 
sacrifices  of  replacing  one  kind  of  victim  by  another 
or  a  bloody  by  an  unbloody  offering  ;  esp.  in 
Christian  Theol.  used  to  designate  a  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement  according  to  which  Jesus  Christ 
suffered  punishment  vicariously  for  man. 

1836  J.  CliLHERT  Chr.  Atonem.  ii.  71  What  else  but  sub 
stitution  can  be  understood  by  the  innocent  suffer  inn  for 
the  guilty?  1856  VAUGHAN  Mystics  (i^>o)  1.235  BothTauler 
and  Luther  believe  in  substitution.  The  substitution  of 
Luther  is  external. .  .The  substitution  of  Tauter  is  internal. 
1873  MOZLEY  Univ.  Serm.  viii.  (1876)  173  This. .is  the 
principle  upon  which  the  sacrifice  of  love  acts,  as  distin 
guished  from  the  sacrifice  of  mere  substitution. 

3.  Law.     a.   The  designation  of  a  person  or 
scries  of  persons  to  succeed  as  heir  or  heirs  on  the 
failure  of  a  person  or  persons  previously  named. 

1590  SWINBURNE  Test.  130  The  fifte  limitation  is  in  vulgar 
or  common  substitutions.  1681  STAIR  Inst.  Law  Scot.  it. 
xxvi.  loo  Where  there  are  severall  Substitutions  of  certain 
Persons, or  Lines,,  .they  areopecially called  Heirs  of  Tail/it. 
1765-8  ERSKINE  Inst.  Law  Scot.  m.  viii.  621  Heirs  pointed 
out  in  marriage-contracts,  or  in  bonds  containing  clauses  of 
substitution,  are  more  commonly  called  heirs  of  provision. 
i8a6  in  Nairne  Peerage  Evid.  (1874)  78  Notwithstanding 
the  above  substitution  in  favor  of  Margaret  Harriet  Stewart 
in  the  event  of  the  decease  of  my  wife  it  is  my  intention 
that  if  the  fee  of  my  property  should  devolve  upon  the  said 
Caroline  O  liphant . .  thro  the  predecease  of  my  sou  she  shall 
have  the  absolute  disposal  thereof  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
the  substitution  to  the  said  Margaret  Harriet  Stewart  had 
never  been  insert.  1875  DIGBY  Real  Prop.  v.  (1876)  235 
A  thing  may  be  given  inter  vivas  or  by  will  to  A,  subject 
to  a  condition  that  he  should  on  the  happening  of  a  specified 
event.. hand  in  over  to  B.  In  this  case  a  substitution  is 
created  in  favour  of  B. 
b.  (See  (nu it. 

1843-56  BOUVIER  Law  Diet.  (ed.  6)  II.  556/1  Sutstituttox. 


SUBSTITUTIONAL. 

. .  This  takes  place  in  a  case  where  a  creditor  has  a  lien  on 
two  different  parcels  of  land,  and  another  creditor  has  a 
subsequent  lien  on  one  only  of  the  parcels,  and  th  pri  ;r 
creditor  elects  to  have  his  whole  demand  out  of  the  parcel 
of  land  on  which  the  subsequent  creditor  takes,  bis  Hen; 
the  latter  is  entitled,  by  way  of  substitution,  to  have  the 
prior  lien  assigned  to  him  for  his  benefit. 

f4.   Gram.  =  SYLLEPSIS.   Obs. 

1728  CHAMBERS  Cyc?.t  Substitution,  ..the  using  of  one 
Word  for  another;  or  a  Mode,  State,  Manner,  Person  or 
Number  of  a  Word  fur  that  of  another. 

5.  Alg.  a.   The  method   of  replacing  one  alge 
braic   quantity    by    another    of    equal    value    but 
differently  expressed,    b.  The  operation  of  passing 
from  the  primitive  arrangement  of  n  letters  to  any 
other  arrangement  of  the  same  letters. 

1710  in  J.HARRIS  Lex,  Tcchn.  II.  1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXIII. 
198  2  A  method  of  approximation,  which  is  frequently  u-t:d 
and  of  great  importance,  has  obtained  the  name  uf  succes 
sive  substitution.  1845  DE  MORGAN  in  Encycl.  Metrofi.  II. 
372/2  We  may  avoid  this  by  allowing  only  what  we  will  call 
lineal  substitution.  1880  Encycl.  Brit.  XIII.  34/2  The 
met  hod  of  integration  by  substitution  corresponds  to  a  change 
of  the  independent  variable.  1892  F.  N.  Cor.K  tr.  Xettrfs 
Th.  Substitutions  12  If  an  integral  function  of  the  elements 
x\t  .t'2,..jrB  is  not  symmetric,  it  will  be  changed  in  form,  and 
consequently,  if  the  -tVs  arc  entirely  independent,  also  in 
value,  by  some  of  the  possible  inttn  hangts  of  the  .r^'s.  The 
process  of  effecting  such  an  interchange  we  shall  call  a 
substitution. 

6.  Mus.  (See  quot.  £  1833.) 

<ri833Gwn.T  in  Encycl.  Mctrrf.  (184?)  V.  777/1  Sufatitu- 
//<'«,  Chords  oft  names  given  to  the  two  chords  of  the  ninth 
major  and  minor.  1838  G.  F.  GRAHAM  MHS.  Comp.  29  i 
Passing  notes,  notes  of  grace,  anticipations,  substitutions, 
altered  or  chromatic  notes,  and  so  on. 

7.  Chem.     The    replacement    of    one    or    more 
equivalents  of  an   clement    or    radical  by   a    like 
number  of  equivalents  of  another.      Also  alfrib. 

1848  FOWSF.S  Client,  (ed.  2)  529  With  ammonia  the  oil 
[of  Gaultheria  procumbens]  yields  sal icyl amide,  and  with 
fuming  nitric  acid  a  substitution-product,  CJR  \\-  NOm- 
1851  WATTS  tr.  Gmelins  Handbk,  Chem.  VII.  15  Dumas' 
Theory  of  Substitution  and  of  Types.  1854  Jrnl,  Chem. 
Soc.  VII.  201  The  Substitution-Compounds  obtained  by 
the  Action  of  Nitric  Acid  on  Cotton.  1857  MILLER  Eleni. 
Chan.)  Org.  Hi.  §  8.  213  A  number  of  metallic  substitution 
derivatives  of  alcohol.  It-id,  iv.  §  2.  288  Strychnia,  when 
pure,  is  turned  yellow  by  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  yields 
a  nitrate  of  a  new  substitution  base,  nitrostrychnia.  1898 
WADE  Introd.  Org.  Client.  91  The  replacement  of  hydrogen 
by  chlorine  is  termed  direct  substitution  and  that  of  chlorine 
by  hydrogen  inverse  substitution. 

8.  Biol.  The  replacement  of  one  organ  or  function 
by  another. 

1870  Hcnfrcys  Bot.  §  162  The  modifications,  .dependent 
on  the  substitution  of  one  organ  for  another,  as  in  many 
double  flowers  where  the  stamens  are  replaced  by  petals. 
1878  tr.  iv«  Ziemssen's  Cycl.  Med.  XIV.  706  The  law  of 
substitution  undergoes  much  limitation,  and  this  aluue  can 
be  granted,  viz.,  that  in  the  infracortical  cerebral  regions 
sensory  elements  can  act  for  sensory,  and  motor  for  motor. 
1902  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  Sci.  631  The  two  post-Darwinian 
principles  known  as  'Substitution'  and  Isomorphism  or 
'Convergence'.  The  former  may  be  exemplified  by. .the 
case  of  the  Rays  and  Skates,  in  which., the  tail,  free  to 
modify, becomes  inonespeciesa  lengthy  whiplash,  inanother, 
a  vestigial  stump. 

9.  rhiloL  A  sound-change  consisting  in  the  re 
placement  of  one  vowel  or  consonant  by  another. 

1876  DOUSE  Grimm's  Law  25  Instead  of  tlie  Differentiating 
Impulse,  he  here  invokes  Reciprocal  Compensation  as  the 
operative  cause  of  the  later  substitutions. 

10.  Trade.     The  dishonest  replacement  of  one 
article  of  commerce  by  another ;  the  passing  off  of 
one  manufacturer's  goods  for  another  s. 

1901  Pharmac.  Jrnl.  6  Sept.  268/2  Several  manufacturing 
firms  which  live  on  substitution.  Ibid.  15  Nov.  508  i  Substi 
tution,  in  essence  and  in  fact,  is  palming  off  one  article  for 
another;  thus  in  dispensing,  by  giving  an  imitation.. for  a 
proprietary  or  specific  article. 

Substitutional  (sobstitiw  Janal),  a.  [f.  prec. 
+  -AL.] 

1.  Thcoi.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  based  upon   the 
principle  of,  sacrificial  substitution. 

1786  A.  M'LEAN  Coininiss.  Christ  in.  Wks.  1847  !•  2)S 
This  points  out  the  vicarious  and  substitutional  nature  of 
his  death,  a  i8u  —Merit.  Ground  Justif.  ibid.  III.  283 
The  merit  and  substitutional  nature  of  Christ's  obedience 
to  the  moral  law  throughout  his  lile.  1893  .\V:i>  Church 
Mess.  (N.  V.)  19  Apr.  244  This  mercenary,  substitutional 
theory  of  the  atonement,  1897  Advance  (Chicago)  4  Feb. 
155/2  We  need  tne  d'vine  sympathy,  surmilution.il,  because 
the  Christ  was  tempted  in  all  points  as  we  are. 

2.  Involving  a  substitution ;  constituting  or  form 
ing  a  substitute. 

1830  I.  FOSTER  Ess.  Evils  Paf.  Ignor.  166  While  thus 
thrown  loose  from  the  former  ties  to  the  social  order,  their 
minds  have  not  been  seized  upon  to  be  put  under  the  substi 
tutional  ones  which  sound  instruction  alone_  could  impose. 
1883  rail  Matt  Gas.  30  May  1/3  If  he  considered  that  he 
would  not  be  fairly  compensated  under  any  substitutional 
private  agreement.  1884  La-.v  Times  Kef.  L.  619/2  Sect.  3 
of  the  Act  of  1878.  .is  substitutional  for  sect.  62  of  the  Act  of 
1875.  1884  C.  ROGERS  SIM-.  Life  Scot.  x.  II.  19  As  a  substi 
tutional  officer  James  I.  appointed  a  Master  of  the  House 
hold.  1895  H.  REVNOLDS  Anc.  Dioc.  Exeltr  v.  127  This  is 
the  Pontifical  of  Edmund  Lacy,  a  substitutional  improve 
ment  on  the  order  of  Episcopal  offices  [etc.]. 
b.  Law. 

1883  L«-.u  Kef.  sj  Chanc.  Div.  738  W.  Pearson,  Q.  C, 
. .  submitted  that . .  the  gift . .  was  an  original  and  not  substi- 
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tutional  gift.    1804  Daily  News  3  May  5/3  In  other  words, 
were  the  gifts  substitutional  or  cumulative  ? 

Hence  Substitu'tionally  adv. 

1874  WITHROW  Catac,  Rome  (1877)  355  The  Almighty 
Father,  who  is  substitutionally  represented  by  the  Son  in 
the  adjoining  scene.  1908  C.  A.  STRONG  in  Ess.  in  honor  of 
W.  James  172  The  object.. is  not  immediately  (/.  c.,  without 
medium)  but  substitutionally  known— known  by  the  pro- 
jectipn  of  a  present  experience,  as  truly  possessed  of  definite 
qualities  as  the  past  experience  it  knows. 

Substitutionalisitt  (sybstitiw-Janaliz'm).  [f. 
prec.  +  -ISM.]  (See  quot.)  Hence  Substitu-- 
tionalist. 

1908  C.  A.  STRONG  in  Ess.  in  honor  of  W,  James  171  The 
present  experience  does  not  intuite  the  past  experience... 
It  is  a  more  or  less  perfect  reproduction  of  it..  -It  earns  its 
title  to  be  a  memory  by  serving  as  a  satisfactory  substitute 
for  the  object  in  the  regulation  of  conduct.  We  maj?  call 
this  the  substitutional  theory  of  knowledge,  or,  more  briefly, 
substitutionalism.  Ibid.  180  From  this  maze  of  miscon 
ceptions.,  the  substitutionalist  is  saved  by  his  insight  that 
the  proper  thing  to  be  called  experience  is  not  an  experience 
projected  into  the  place  of  another  experience  but  an  ex 
perience  simply. 

Substitutionary  (wbstitifi'Jwi&ri),  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ART.]  =  SUBSTITUTIONAL. 

18^2  J.  P.  SMITH  Four  Disc,  (ed.  2)  Notes  265  Other 
sacrifices  also  were  symbols  of  a  Substitutionary  death;  for 
example,  the  sacrifice  for  ratifying  a  covenant ; . .  and  the  sin- 
offering  on  account  of  a  murder  perpetrated  by  some  unknown 
person.  1862  THRUPP  Anglo-Saxon  Home  ii.  92  We  find  an 
other  lady  with  tbe  Substitutionary  name  of  the  Crow.  1872 
SPURGEON  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  Ixxi.  15  The  devil  rages  against 
the  Substitutionary  sacrifice.  1874  W.  P.  ROBERTS  Law  $ 
God  (1878)  45  The  first  [of  the  three  stages  in  the  history  of 
sacrifice]  is  the  Substitutionary  human  sacrifice.  1881  C. 
"Nw;  Serm.  preached  in  Hastings  iii.  25  This  Substitutionary 
aspect  of  the  Atonement.  1883  E.  E.  KAY  in  Law  Rep. 
23  Chanc.  Diy.  739  If  the  parent  was  dead  at  the  date  of 
the  will.. Ins  issue  are  not  able  to  take  under  the  substitu- 
tionary  gift.  1896  Academy  4  July  5/3  An  editor.. errs 
gravely  if  he  introduces  thereinto  one  word  of  his  own,  be 
it  substitutionary  title  or  aught  else.  1908  Q.  Rev,  July  98 
He  not  only  succeeded  Geoffrey  as  Substitutionary  forester 
of  North  Petherton  Park  and  Forest  under  the  Mortimer 
regime,  but  was  constable  of  Taunton  Castle. 

Substitutive  (s^bstitiwtiv),  a.  [ad.  late  L. 
substitutwuS)  f.  substitut-  (see  SUBSTITUTE  v.) :  see 
-IVE.  Cf.  F.  sttbstituttf.] 

1 1.  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of,  or  involving 
the  appointment  of,  a  substitute  or  deputy.  Obs. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  324  [Father  Parsons 
has]  authorized  hU  subiect  Master  Blackwell  with  so  ample 
immunities,  priuiledges,.  .and  substitutiue  Jurisdiction,  as 
neither  pope  nor  prince . .  may . .  haue  to  doe  with  him.  1616 
CHAMPNEY  Vac.  Bps.  92  Christ,  .hath  said  it  not  only  to  his 
Apostles,  but  also  to  all  Prelates,  that  shall  suceede  them  by 
substitutive  ordination.  1640  HOWELL  Dodomi's  Gr.  130 
His  Highness  might  thiuke  fit  to  leave  a  substitutive  power, 
with  whom  he  pleased  to  bee  contracted  to  the  La:  Amlra. 

2.  Taking,  or  fitted  to  take,  the  place  of  some 
thing  else:  in  various  more  or  less  technical  appli 
cations  (see  quots.). 

1668  \V\Lv.ws  Real  Char.  in.  ii.  §5.  308  Those  Substitutive 
Particles,  which  serve  to  supply  the  room  of  some  sentence  or 
complex  part  of  it,  are  stiled  Interjections.  1865  BRANDS  & 
Cox  Diet.  Sci.,  etc.  1.  601/2  Currency,  ..a  generic  term 
employed  to  designate  the  conventional  measure  of  value, 
whether  the  measure  be  immediate,  as  gold  and  silver  coin,  or 
substitutive,as  bank-notes  and  their  analogies.  i876DuNGLi- 
SON  Med.  Lex  995/2  An  agent  is  said  to  be  '  substitutive ', 
which — as  in  the  case  of  nitrate  of  silver  applied  to  inflamma 
tion  of  a  mucous  membrane — substitutes  a  temporary  irrita* 
tion  for  one  tending  to  be  more  permanent.  Such  a  mode  of 
treatment  is  termed  substitntive  medication.  1903  MYERS 
Hum.  Pers.  II.  34  The  question  may  be  raised  as  to  whether 
the  second  figure  seen  may  not  have  been,  so  to  say,  substi 
tutive.  1908  Academy  18  Jan.  356/1  He  suggests  instead 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  record  substitutive  votes,  by 
numbering  the  candidates  *  i,'  '2,'  *3,'  etc.  1913  Nation 
4  Jan.  605/1  'This  tax  is  proposed  to  take  tbe  place  of  certain 
rates  which  politicians  and  economists  of  all  sorts  have  long 
agreed  should  be  national  rather  than  local  burdens'.  ..I 
have  insisted  that  this  tax  is  substitutive,  not  cumulative. 

b.  Logic.  Of  a  proposition  or  judgement :  =» 
CONDITIONAL  a.  5. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Substittttive,.  .It  is  also  a  term  in 
Logick,  as  Propositio  substitutiva,  a  conditional  Proposi 
tion.  1822  T.  TAYLOR  Afnleius  376  The  other  [species  of  pro 
position  is]  substitutive  or  conditional.  1853  W,  THOMSON 
Laws  Th.  (ed.  3)  155  The  judgment  in  which  definition  is 
predicated,  we  call  a  substitutive  judgment,  because  it 
furnishes  a  predicate  identical  with  the  subject  as  to  sphere 
or  extension,  and  therefore  capable  of  being  substituted 
for  it.  1864  BOWEN  Logic  v.  109  In  Substitutive  Judgments 
the  sign  of  equality  may  be  used  as  the  Copula. 

3.  Theol.  Involving  a  theory  of  substitution. 
1865   BUSHNELL    Vicar.   Sacr.    i.   iii.   (1866)  43  The  full 

vicarious  typology  and  substitutive  import  of  the  original 
Greek  version.  1882-3  Sckaff's  Encycl.  Relig.  Kncrwl.  I. 
205/1  A  substitutive  faith  of  the  Church,  by  which  the  band 
of  original  sin  is  broken. 

4.  Dependent  upon  a  legal  substitution  or  desig 
nation  of  heirs  in  remainder. 

"853  Act  16  #  17  Viet,  c.  51  §  2  Every,  .disposition  of  pro 
perty,  by  reason  whereof  any  person  has . .  become  beneficially 
entitled  to  any  property .  .either  originally  or  by  way  of  sub 
stitutive  limitation. 

Hence  Strbstitutively  adv.,  vicariously. 

1890  Lippincotfs  Mag.  Jan.  117  Thus  did  he  execute  his 
opponent,  .substitutively. 


Substitutory  (szrbstitiwtari),  a.     [f.  L.  sub- 

stitut-  (see  SUBSTITUTE  v.}  +  -OBY.]    Serving  as  a 
substitute. 


1887  Echo  26  Feb.  (Cassell),  A  few  remarks  on  the  proposed 
cultivation  of  tobacco  as  one  of  the  substhutory  crops  for 
wheat,  &c. 

t  Su'bstra,  v.  trans.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  med.L. 
substrahe,  imper.  of  substrahtre  to  SUBSTRACT. 
Cf.  SUBTRAY.]  trans.  To  subtract. 

1557  H.  BAKER  Rules  Use  Almanacs  D  iij,  You  shall  sub- 
stra  from  the  saide  time  the  distaunce  of  the  time  proposed 
vntyll  none. 

Substract  (s^bstrarkt),  v.  Now  illiterate,  [f. 
med.L.  substract-^  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  substrahtre, 
alteration  of  subtrahitre  to  SUBTRACT  after  abstra- 
htre  to  ABSTRACT.  Cf.  OF.,  Pr.  sostraire,  subs- 
traire,  Sp.  su(b~}$traer^\  —  SUBTRACT  v. 

1 1.  trans.  To  withdraw,  withhold  (a  thing) 
from  a  person,  etc.  Obs. 

1604  R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alph.  (1613),  Substract,  take  from, 
withdrawe,  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  80  Other  put 
their  Neckes  into  engins,  and  tame  them  by  substracting  their 
ineate.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng,  i.  iii.  (1739)  18 
Where  they  shall  know  of  the  things  belonging  to  the  Crown, 
. .  to  be  concealed,  intruded  upon,  or  substracted.  1667  Decay 
Chr.  Piety  viii.  §  5.  266  This,  .substracts  that  spirit  and 
vigour,  which  should  carry  us  through  the  weary  stages  of 
duty.  1681  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  i.  iv.  §  5  (1683)  351  \Vhatso- 
ever  Time  and  Attendance  we  bestow  upon  one  thing,  we 
must  necessarily  substract  from  another.  1710  PRIDEAUX 
Orig.  Tithes  i.  16  God  charged  the  Jews  with  the  Sin  of 
Substracting  these  Tithes. 

f  b.  refl.  To  withdraw  oneself,  retire  from.  Obs. 

1550-60  BELLKXDEN  Livy  i.  (S.T.S.)  I.  8,  I  will  Desyre  na 
thing  erar..than  to  substract  me  fra  be  sicht  of  sik  miseriis. 

2.  trans.  To  take  (one  number  or  quantity) y>0/«, 
f  out  0/ another,  as  a  mathematical  process. 

1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisius1  Catech.  hj,  Swayat  ye  antici 
pation  being  substractit,  ye  said  asquinoxe  micht  be  restoreit 
to  ye  21  day  of  marche  as  it  was  before.  1647  LILLY  Chr. 
Astral,  iv.  41  Added  together,  they  make  43*"  03™,  from 
which  in  regard  they  are  more  then  24  hours,  I  substract  24. 
1656  H.  PHILLIPS  Pnrch,  Patt.  (1676)  83  You  must  substract 
the  latter  time  out  of  the  former  time.  1660  BARROW  Euclid 
v.  xix.  Coroll.,  If  like  proportionals  be  substracted  from  like 
proportionals.  1731  MILLER  Card.  Diet.  s.  v.  Nature^  This 
Motion,  .if  the  Body  were  in  Motion  before,  is  either  to  be 
added  to  it,  as  if  the  Motions  conspire,  or  substracted  from  it, 
as  where  contrary.  1800  Phil,  Trans.  XC.  624,  3",  25,  which, 
substracted  from  110°  30'  13",  25,  leaves  110°  30'  10".  1840 
LARDNER  Geom.  108  If  from  the  square  of  the  side  opposite 
the  right  angle,  the  square  of  the  given  side  be  substracted, 
the  remainder  will  be  the  .square  of  the  third  side. 

absol.  1626  J.  YATES  Ibis  ad  Caesarem  ii.  156  Thereby 
declaring  your  selfe  to  be  an  exquisite  Arithmetician,  who 
can  adde  and  substract  at  pleasure. 

3.  transf,  and  gen.  To  take  away,  deduct. 

1613  HOUY  Counter-snarle  25  My  course  hath  euer  beene 
..to  substract  many  ounces,  from  that  ordinary  opinion, 
which  men  of  his  profession  doe . .  intertaine.  1641  EARL 
MONM.  tr.  Biondi's  Civil  Wars  iv.  23  Those  must  likewise 
bee  substracted  from  the  English,  who  were  left  to  guard 
Jury.  1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety  Pref.  A  5  What  vanity,  .have 
we  substracted,  upon  the  sense  of  Gods  anger  ?  1744  HARRIS 
Three  Treat,  n.  i.  (1765)  57  There  must  be  substracted  from 
these  \sc.  media  of  visible  objects]  the  Medium  of  Motion. 
1755  LAVINGTON  Moravians  Compared  157  What  are  not 
found  in  their  proper  Places,  these  he  substracted  with  equal 
Audaciousness.  1810  BENTHAM  Packing  (1821)  262  When 
all  lawyers  and  all  non-lawyers  are  substracted,  how  many 
have  you  left? 

absol.  1656  HEYLIN  Extraneus  Vapulans  300  Our  Authors 
false  Arithmetique  in  Substracting  from  his  own  errours,and 
multiplying  the  suposed  mistakes  of  the  Observator.  1794 
R.  J.  SULIVAN  View  Nat,  I.  467  By  evaporating,  by  cooling, 
or  by  substracting  from  the  fluid.  1804  WELLINGTON  in 
Gurw.  Desp.  (1835)  III.  15  A.. resistance  to  every  thing  like 
an  abuse  in  the  service  which  can  tend  to  substract  from  the 
efficiency  of  the  corps  in  the  field.  1816  BENTHAM  Chrestom. 
App.,  Wks.  1843  VIII.  188  So  far  from  adding  to.it  will  sub 
stract  from,  the  quantity  of  labour  necessary. 

f4.  To  belittle,  disparage.     (?  A  blunder.     Cf. 

SUHSTRACTOR.)    Obs. 

1728  NORTH  Mem.  Music  (1846)  114  Every  one . .  spightfull 
to  each  other,  and  out  of  emulation  substracting  their  skill 
in  performing. 

Hence  Substra'cting  vbl.  sb. 

1628  T.  SPENCER  Logick  18  The  substracting  of  something 
inioyed,  or  the  receiving  of  something  that  is  added.  1667 
Decay  Chr.  Piety  50  In  artificial  Movements,  there  is  such 
a  dependance  of  one  part  upon  another,  that  the  substract 
ing  of  any  one  destroys  the  whole  frame. 

Substraction  (s^bstrae-kjan).  Now  illiterate. 
[ad.  med.L.  *substractiot  -onem,  n.  of  action  f.  subs- 
trahSre  to  SUBSTUACT.  Cf.  OF.  sustraction,  subs- 
traction,  Sp.  substraccion.]  =  SUBTRACTION. 

1.  The  operation  of  taking  one  number  or  quan 
tity  from  another ;  an  instance  of  this.  Also  transf, 
and  gen.  Deduction,  abstraction. 

1596  NASHE  Saffron  Waldett  141  Quarrelling  by  Diuision, 

fetting  wenches  with  childe  by  Multiplication,  stealing  by 
ubstraction.  1601  W.  BARLOW  Defence  102  Euery  addition 
or  substraction  is  hie  treason  against  his  maiestie.  1613  W. 
BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  i.  iv.  (1772)  I.  136  Millions  admit  a 
small  substraction.  1648  HEYLIN  Relat.  $  Observ.  i.  33 
Tbe  same  Ship,  .having  been  so  often  repaired,  and  thereby 
suffered  so  many  snbstractions  and  additions,  that  hardly 
any  part  of  the  old  Vessell  remained.  1703  T.  N.  City  $  C. 
Purchaser  80  Substraction  must  have  been  made  of  all  such 
Deductions.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v., Substraction  is  the  find 
ing  of  a  certain  Number  from  two  Homogeneous  ones  given ; 
which,  with  one  of  the  given  Numbers,  is  equal  to  the  other. 
1818  BENTHAM  Ck,  Eng.  Introd.  63  A  course  which, — after 
substraction  made  of  all  punishment  and  all  reward ..  would 
remain  no  less  open  to  rulers  than  to  subjects.  i8a7 
CARLVLE  Germ.  Rom.  II.  13  Rendering  back  to  us  with 


additions  or  substractions,  the  Beauty  which  existing  things 
have  of  themselves  presented  to  him. 

2.  The  withdrawing  or  withholding  of  something 
necessary,  due,  essential,  or  customary. 

1620  T.  SCOTT  Highly.  God  (1623)  74  Now  there  is  cause  to 
doubt  rather  substraction,  then  to  hope  for  restitution.  1626 
J.  YATES  Ibis  ad  Cssarem  i.  76  In  the  sorrowes  of  the  soule 
there  was.. some  substraction  of  divine  consolation.  1643 
PRYNNE  Opening  Gt.  Seal  19  The  great  and  privy  Scales 
wilfull  absence  and  substraction  from  the  Parliament.  1660 
R.  COKE  Power  fy  Subj.  203  A  Prior,  .may  chuse  either  to 
sue  for  substraction  of  his  Tithes  in  the  Ecclesiastical  court, 
or  in  the  Exchequer.  1822  (title)  Report  of  a  trial  in  the 
Consistory  Court  at  Durham  in  a  Cause  of  Substraction  of 
Easter  Offerings. 

Hence  f  Substra'ctionary  «.,  of  subtraction. 

1674  jEAKE^r/M.  (1696)  54  If  the  Subtrahend  and  Remain 
be  added,  the  Substractionary  work  will  be  proved. 

t  Substra*Ctive,  a-  Obs.  rare  [f.  L.  substract- 
(see  SUBSTRACT  v.~]  +  -IVE.]  =  SUBTRACTIVE. 

1774  Phil.  Traits.  LX1V.  i66,-(- becoming  negative 

449 
or  substractive. 

t  Snbstra'ctor.  Obs.  rare—1,    [f.  SUBSTRACT 

v.  -f-OR.]     A  detractor,  calumniator. 

1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  i.  iii.  37  They  are  scoundrels  and 
substractors  that  say  so  of  him. 

t  Su'bstrahend.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  substra- 
hend-us  gerundive  of  substrahcre  to  SUBSTRACT.] 
=  SUBTRAHEND. 

1713  WARD  Yng.  Math.  Guide  (1734)  148  Change  all  the 
Signs  of  the  Substrahend. 

|:  Snbstramen  (s#bstr<?Tmen).  rare"1.  [L.,  f. 
substernfre  (see  SUBSTRATE  #.).]  =  SUBSTRATUM. 

1807  HEADRICK  Arran  56  Some  contained  various  concre 
tions,  inserted  in  a  sandy  substramen. 

Substrata!  (sybstr^-tal),  a.  [f.  next  or  SUB 
STRATUM  +  -AL.]  Underlying  ;  fundamental. 

1851  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XII.  n.  495  This  is  the  sub- 
stratal  view  of  the  origin  and  relations  of  the  surface  soil. 
1881  BLACKIE  Lay  Serm.  iii.  115  The  one  proof  or  evidence 
that  belongs  to  both  is  the  reasonable  substratal  element 
which  they  imply. 

Substrate  (sfrbstMt),  sb.  [ad.  mod.L.  sub- 
stratum^  =  SUBSTRATUM. 

c  1810  COLERIDGE  Lit,  Rent.  (1838)  III.  379  The  substrate 
or  causa  invhibilis  may  be  the  noumenon  or  actuality, 
das  Ditig  in  sicht  of  Christ's  humanity,  as  well  as  the 
Ding  in  stch  of  which  the  sensation,  bread,  js  the  appear 
ance.  1817  —  Biog.  Lit.  I.  ix.  138  This  again  is  no  way  con 
ceivable,  but  by  assuming  as  a  postulate,  that  both  are  ab 
initio,  identical  and  co-inherent ;  that  intelligence  and  being 
are  reciprocally  each  other's  Substrate.  1822-7  GOOD  Study 
Mcd.  (1829)  IV.  46  That  common  substrate  which  is  diffused 
around  us  in  every  direction,  and  constitutes  the  whole  of 
the  visible  world.  1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIII.  176/1  The  notion 
of  substance  is.. conceived,  .as  a  constant  and  persisting 
substrate  of  certain  variable  qualities  or  determinations. 
1861  TRENCH  Comtn,  £/,  Churches  Asia  174  That  .the  sub 
strate  of  this  language,  and,  so  to  say,  the  suggestion  of  this 
thought,  is  to  be  sought  at  Isaiah  22,  there  can  be  no  reason 
able  doubt.  1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  428/2  Albert  and 
Aquinas  agree  in  declaring  that  the  principle  of  individuation 
is  to  be  found  in  matter,  not,  however,  in  matter  as  a  form 
less  substrate  but  in  determinate  matter  (materia  signata}. 
1897  tr.  Fichte's  Sd.  Ethics  115  Let  us  assume  an  external 
cause  directed  upon  the  substrate  of  the  impulse.  1890 
J.  W.  POWELL  zot/i  Ann.  Rep.  Bureau  Amer.  Ethnol. 
(1903)  p.  dviii,  The  same  deity  can  be  invoked  by  many 
names,.. and  when  another  god  is  addressed,  many  of  the 
same  terms  can  be  employed.  The  substrate  of  this  custom 
is  found  in  the  concomitancy  of  qualities  and  properties. 
1910  Contemp.  Rev.  July  28  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  fur  substrate  [of  the  garment]  was  then  withdrawn. 

t  Su'bstrate,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  substratus,  pa. 
pple.  of  substernere^  f.  sub-  SUR-  2  +  sternOre  to 
throw  or  lay  down.]  Underlying ;  forming  a  sub 
stratum  ;  constituting  the  subject-matter. 

1678  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  m.  2  Sin,  as  to  its  material 
constitution,  has  for  its  substrate  mater  or  subject  some 
natural  good.  1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc,  Compit.  xiv.  476  The 
Womb,  -has  no  proper  Substrate  Matter  to  breed  a  Callus. 
1844  Blackw.  Mag.  LV.  668  The  Thought.. remains;  the 
substrate,  absolute,  essential,  generic  notion. 

t  Substrate,^-  Obs.  [f.L.^w^^/-rt/-(s 

1.  trans.  To  form  a  substratum  to. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  i.  10  It  substrateth  the  brayne, 
no  otherwise  then  a  ground  or  foundation  thereto. 

2.  pass.  To  be  underlying  or  subjacent ;  to  be  or 
form  a  substratum  (to). 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  i.  35  Talus ..  prostrated  vnder 
Tibia,  and  Fibula,  and  subiect  to  their  Appendances, 
although  it  seeme  onely  substrated  to  Tibia.  1654  VILVAIN 
Enchir.  Epigr.  i.  ix.  4  Nature,  Fate,  Fortune,  Chance  in 
things  created,  Cleerly  appear  by  Law  divine  substrated. 
1701  BEVERLEY  Grand  Apocal.  Quest.  17  From  these  two 
things  Substrated,  or  lay'd  in  the  Foundation,  I  proceed  to 
raise  the  Convincing  Proofs. 

So  fSubstrated///.  a,,  underlying. 

1663  BOYLE  Usef.  Exp.  Nat,  Philos,  u.  App.  352  We  have 
more  then  once  had  the  bottom  of  the  Retort  melted,.,  the 
melted  glasse  being  supported  by  the  substrated  sand. 

Substration  (sybstr^Jan).  [ad.  late  L.  sub- 
strdtio,  -oneni)  n.  of  action  f.  subslrat-,  substernire 
(see  SUBSTRATE  c.).] 

1 1.  The  prostration  of  the  class  of  penitents 
known  as  substrati ;  also,  the  place  where  these 
penitents  knelt.  Obs. 

1659  H.  L'ESTRANCE  Alliance  Div.  Off.  320  This_place  was 
called  vn-on-Two-c?  Substration,  because  there  they  did.,  throw 
themselves  down  to  receive  the  Priests  blessing.  17x6  M. 


SUBSTRATIVE. 

DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  II.  254  The  different  degrees  of  Peni' 
tential  Fletion,  Audition,  Substration  and  Consistence,  or 
Standing  together  with  the  Orthodox  Flock. 

2.  A  hypothesis. 

1830  Blackw.  Mag.  XXVI 1 1.  256  Theory  is  =  Ordination. 
Hypothesis  is  =  Substration. 

Substrative  (s^bstr^'tiv),  a.  [f.  L.  substrat- 
(see  SUBSTRATE  a.)  +  -IVE.]  Underlying  ;  forming 
a  substratum. 

1823  HONE  Anc.  Myst.  183  So  large  a  substrative  mass  of 
superstition,  a  1834  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rem.  (1839)  IV.  227 
That  Idea  Idearum,  the  one  substrative  truth  which  is  the 
form,  manner,  and  involvent  of  all  truths. 

f  Substra-tor.  Ecd.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  substr&t- 
(see  SUBSTRATE  a.}  +  -OR.]  One  of  a  class  of  peni 
tents  in  the  early  church  called  substrati ;  = 
KNEELER  2  a.  (Cf.  PROSTRATOR  2.) 

1720  BINGHAM  Antiquities  xvm.  i.  §  i  The  mourners  or 
weepers,  the  hearers,  the  substrators,  and  the  co-slanders. 

|[  Substratum  iys£bstr£-t#m).  PI.  substrata 
(sz'bstrji'ta);  also  substraturas.  [mod.L.,  pa.  pple. 
neut.  sing,  of  L.  substernere  to  spread  underneath, 
f.  sub-  SUB-  2  +sterni?re  to  lay  down,  strew.] 

1.  Metaph*  That  which  is  regarded  as  supporting 
attributes  or  accidents ;    the  substance   in   which 
qualities  inhere. 

1653  WHITI  IELD  Treat.  Sinf.  Men  iv.  n  The  Substratum 
or  subject  of  sin,  namely,  the  naturall  motion  or  action 
whereto  sin  cleaves,  is  such  a  thing  without  which  sin  could 
not  be.  a  1676  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  \.  i.  22  The  Sub 
stance  or  the  Substratum  of  those  Accidents  of  things  which 
are  derived  to  us  by  our  Sense.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und, 
I.  iv.  §  18  Something,  .which  we  take  to  be  the  substratum^ 
or  support,  of  those  Idea's  we  do  know.  1740  CHEYNE 
Regimen  34  Material  Substance  is  the  Substratum  of 
Extension,  Impenetrability,  Passivity  and  Figure.  1817 
COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  (1907)  I.  88  Different  modes,  or 
degrees  in  perfection,  of  a  common  substratum.  1838  [F. 
HAYWOOD]  tr.  Kant's  Crit.  Pure  Reason  176  Substances  (in 
the  phenomenon)  are  the  substrata  of  all  determinations  of 
time.  1874  SIDGWICK  Meth.  Ethics  i.  ix,  102  Permanent 
substrata  or  Noumena. 

2.  That  which  underlies,  or  serves  as  the  basis 
or  foundation  of,  an  immaterial  thing,  condition, 
or  activity;  the  basis  on   which    an   immaterial 
*  structure'  is  raised. 

1631  J.  BURGES  Answ.  Rejoined  Manud.  32  It  is  their  insti 
tution  which  imprints  their  signification,  and  not  simply  their 
owne  similitude,  which  is  but  the  substratum.  #1672  WILKINS 
Nat.  Relig.  I.  xiv.  (1675)  214  That  basis  or  substratum  upon 
which  the  Law  is  founded.  1798  J.  BARRY  Let.  Dilettanti 
Soc.  65  As  a  totality  which  form  the  very  substratum  and 
essence  of  my  Lectures  to  the  Students  of  the  Academy. 
1816  COLERIDGE  Lay  Serm.  (Bohn)  315  It  is.. the  realizing 
principle,  the  spiritual  substratum  of  the  whole  complex 
body  of  truths.  1859  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  Ser.  n.  II.  x. 
244  All  Aristotle's  views  were  based  upon  a  substratum  of 
slavery.  1860  HOOK  Lives  Abps.  I.  45  The  simple  patri- 
archal  faith.. was  never  lost,  and  when  the  idolatrous 
superstitions  were  removed  there  still  remained  a  substra 
tum  of  truth,  1862  J.  M.  LUDLOW  Hist.  U.  S.  4  There  are 
in  several  places  substrata  of  foreign  blood,  as  the  Dutch  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  the  Swedes  in  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware.  1870  NEWMAN  Gram.  Assent  n.  vii.  213  What 
in  some  minds  seems  like.. a  faith  founded  on  a  perilous 
substratum  of  doubt.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage  321  The 
stories  themselves  doubtless  rest  on  a  substratum  of  fact. 
1900  W.  L.  COURTNEY  Idea  Trag.  58  In  Henry  Vth's  cha 
racter  there  was  a  substratum  of  common  sense,  of  self-control. 

3.  That  upon  which  a  material  thing  is  *  built  up  * 
or  from  which  it  is  created  ;  the  subject-matter  or 
matter  operated  npon. 

a  1676  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  345  He  used  the  Matter 
which  he  had  created  to  be  the  substratum  of  the  Corporeal 
Natures,  even  of  Man  himself.  1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  2. 
a/i  That  Hail  and  Snow  are  produc'd  out  of  the  same  Sub 
stratum  or  matter,  1799  Med.  Jrnl.  I.  270  From  a  combina 
tion"  of  the  basis  of  vital  air,  with  the  substratum  of  carbon, 
sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  arise  the  carbonic,  sulphuric,  ana 
phosphoric  acids.  ci8as  T.  CHALMERS  in  Mem.  (1851)  III. 
65  note.  With  our  Scottish  peasantry,  the  substratum  of  the 
meal  is  either  potatoes  or  bread.  1837  QUAIN  Elem.  Anat. 
(ed. 4)9  The  skeleton.. constitutes  the  substratum,  to  which 
the  other  parts  are,  as  it  were,  applied.  1875  STEWART  & 
TAIT  Unseen  Univ.  vii.  §  213.  167  The  atoms  which  form 
the  material  substratum  of  the  present  universe.  1878  BELL 
tr.  Gegenbaur'sComp.  Anat.  13  In  the  living  body  we  ob- 
serve  a  number  of  activities  of  its  material  substratum,  by 
which  the  series  of  phaenomena  spoken  of  as  life  are  con- 
ditioned. 

4.  An  under-layer  of  any  material  substance. 
1730  BAILEY  (fol.),  Substratum ,.. my  Layer  of  Earth  or 

any  other  Thing  that  lies  under  another.  1764  BUSH  Hiber. 
Cur.  (1769)  79,  I  do  not  at  all  suppose  that  even  the  very 
first,  .growth^  of  this  heath. .in  any  sense  sprang  from  the 
fallen  wood,  its  neighbouring  substratum.  1846  R.  RITCHIE 
Railways  10  Substrata  of  small  stones,  several  feet  in  thick 
ness.  1859  DICKENS  T.  Two  Cities  r.  ii,  A  loaded  blunder- 
buss  lay  at  the  top  of  six  or  eight  loaded  horse-pistols,  de 
posited  on  a  substratum  of  cutlass.  1878  ABNEY  Photoer. 
xiv.  92  When  it  is  required  to  cover  the  entire  plate  with 
either  of  these  substrata,  it  is  usual  to  wet  the  plate  with 
distilled  water.  189*  Photogr.Ann.  83  Coat  the  plates  with 
an  albumen  substratum. 

b.  An  under-layer  of  soil  or  earthy  matter. 
1730  [see  above].  1801  J.  JONES  tr.  Bugge's  Trav.  Fr. 
Rep.  i.  3  Where  the  substratum  is  gravel  or  sand.  1813 
BAKEWELL  Introd.  Geol.  197  A  proper  knowledge  of  the 
quality  of  the  sub-soil  and  the  position  of  the  sub-strata  is 
necessary.  18*4  G.  CHALMERS  Caledonia  III.  596  Even  the 
more  level,  and  more  genial  soils  are  cold,  from  their  sub. 
stratums.  1872  A.  C.  RAMSAY  Pkys.  Ceo?,  (ed.  3)  xvii.  268 
The  Vale  of  Clwyd,  in  Denbighshire— the  substratum  of 
which  consists  of  New  Red  Sandstone. 
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c.  Bot.  The  matter  upon   which  a  fungus  or 
other  plant  grows. 

1876  tr.  Wagner* s  Gen.  Pathol.  101  In  the  substratum  the 
process  of  decomposition  differs  with  the  fungus  present. 
1882  VINES  tr.  Sachs*  Bot.  307  Fungi  grow  exclusively  upon 
organic  substrata. 

d.  In  immaterial  sense. 

1855  [J.  D.  BURN]  Autobiog.  Beggar  Boy  (1859)  2  Such  as 
have  passed  through  the  various  substrata  of  civilized  society. 
1873  CURWEN  Hist.  Booksellers  363  As  the  business  is  con 
ducted  by  house  to  house  visitation,  a  substratum  of  the 
public  is  reached  which  [etc.].  1876  J.  GRANT  Burgk  Sch. 
Scot.  n.  xi.  308  Children  belonging  to  the  substratum  of 
society. 

f  Substra-ture.  Obs.  rart"^.  [f.  L.  substrat- 
(see  SUBSTRATE  <T.)  +  -URE.]  A  substratum. 

1726  LEONI  Alberti  s  A rchit.  I.  73/2  The  substrature  or 
layer  under  the  pavement. 

Substruct  (s^bstr^'kt),  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  su6- 
struct-)  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  siibstruere,  f.  sub-  Si'B-  2 
+  stniere  to  build,  erect.]  trans.  To  construct 
beneath;  to  lay  as  a  foundation. 

1847  EMERSON  Repr.  Men,  Plato  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  295  The 
excellence  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  in  his  brain.  Meta 
physics  and  natural  philosophy  expressed  the  gtjnius  of 
Europe;  he  substructs  the  religion  of  Asia,  as  the  base. 
Ibid.,  Swedcnborg  328  A  bird  does  not  more  readily  weave 
its  nest.. than  this  seer  of  the  souls  substructs  a  new  hell 
and  pit. 

Substruction  (sSbstrrrkJsn).  [ad.  F.  sith- 
striiction  or  L.  substructio^  -oncm,  n.  of  action  f. 
substntfre  to  SUBSTRUCT.] 

1.  Arch.    The  under-structure  of  a  building  or 
other  work. 

1624  VfoTTQnlSlem.Arckit.  23  We  must  first  examine  the 
Bed  of  Earth.. vpon  which  we  will  Build;  and  then  the 
vnderfillings  or  Substruction,  as  the  Auncients  did  call  it. 
1650  FULLER  Pisgah  n.  xii.259  It  was  contrived  into  rooms, 
and  fortified  with  substructions  therein,  fit  for  the  receipt 
of  a  Prince.  1717  BERKELEY  Jrnl.  Tour  Italy  Wks.  1871 IV. 
532  A  great  quadrangular  portico. .,  whereof  the  substruc 
tions  only  now  remain.  1775  R.  CHANDLER  Trav.  Asia  Jlf. 
(182 5)  I.  33  Higher  up  is  the  vaulted  substruction  or  basement 
of  a  large  temple.  1838  ARNOLD  Hist.  Rome  \.  I.  52  The 
massy  substructions  of  the  Capitoline  temple,  a  1842  Ibid, 
xliii.  (1843)  III.  91  The  road  therefore  was  restored,  and 
supported  with  solid  substructions  below.  1866  FELTON 
Greece^  Anc.  <y  Mod.  II.  u.  285  A  part  of  this  road  is  still  to 
be  seen. .with  the  ruined  masses  of  the  immense  substruc 
tions  which  supported  it.  1898  G.  A.  SMITH  Bk.  Twelve 
Prophets  II.  xxxvii.  530  Upon  terraces  and  substructions 
of  enormous  breadth  rose  storied  palaces,  arsenals,  barracks, 
libraries,  and  temples. 

attrib.  c  1676  WREN  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (iSS6) 
II.  534.  The  Ground  plot  of  the  Substruction  Cloister. 

2.  fig*  A  basis,  foundation. 

1765  BLACKSTONE  Comnt.  \.  xiii.  405  The  laws  of  Oleron  .. 
are  received  by  all  nations  in  Europe  as  the  ground  and  sub 
struction  of  all  their  marine  constitutions.  1766  Ibid.  \\.  iv.  51 
A  substruction  and  foundation  of  their  new  polity.  1822 
T.  ERSKINE  Ess.  Faith  (1825)  33  A  scaffolding  or  substruc 
tion  for  the  doctrine.  1887  [E.  JOHNSON]  Antigua  Mater 
232  The  historic  '  substruction  '  of  a  system  supported  by 
astrological  calculation. 

f3.  (See  quot.)   Obs.  rarer"0. 

1656  lii.ouNT  Glossogr.^  Substruction^  an  underpinning  or 
grounselling  of  a  house.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 

Hence  Substru'ctional  a.  (in  recent  Diets.). 

Substructure  (so-bstruktuu).  [f.  SUB-  3  + 
STRUCTURE,  after  prec.]  Arch.  That  part  of  a 
building  which  supports  the  superstructure;  an 
under- structure,  substruction. 

1726  LEONI  Albert?  $  A  rchit.  I.  48/1  These..  Stones  must 
be.  .link'd  with  the  under  Courses,  so  as  to  make  a  kind  of 
pavement  at  top  to .  .protect  the  Substructure.  1840  LOSGF. 
Skel,  Ann.  Introd.,  The  substructure  of  a  windmill.  1861 
BERESF.  HOPE  Engl.  Cathedral  iptk  C.  89  The  moderate 
scantlings.. obviate  the  risk  of  the  roof  crushing  down  the 
substructure.  1876  Encycl.  Brit.  IV.  284/1  The  substructure 
of  a  bridge  consists  of  foundations,  abutments,  and  piers. 
1884  Alancft.  Exam.  19  Dec. 5/3  The  sub-structure  of  the  pier. 
b.  transf.  and^f. 

1735  S.  HARRIS  Comm.SJrd  Ch.  Isa.  Pref.  16  A  substruc 
ture  of  their  chronology,  geography,  and  history.  1851  Jrnl. 
Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal  7  The  kingdom  of  Menes.  .rests  upon  a 
venerable  substructure  of  several  centuries  of  the  Nile  valley. 
1856  KANE  Arctic  Expl.  II.  xxvii.  271  This  glacier.. sloped 
gradually  upward,  .and  then,  following  the  irregularities  of 
its  rocky  sub-structure,  suddenly  became  a  steep  crevassed 
hill.  _  1875  E.  WHITE  Life  in  Christ  i.  viiL  (1878)  73  No 
decisive  anticipation  of  immortality  for  mankind  as  a  sub 
structure  for  religious  faith  can  be  deduced. 

Hence  Substru'ctural  #.,  of  the  nature  of  a 
substructure. 

1866  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  12  May  12  A  narrative  of  long  public 
services,  mostly  underground  and  substructural.  188* 
Homilet.  Monthly  Sept.  684  These  are  the  substructural 
truths  of  revelation. 

Substylar  (so-bstailaa),  a.  (sb.)  Also  -ilar, 
-iler.  [ad.  raod.L. substyldris  (sc.  linea\me) :  see 
SOB-  i  and  STTLAB.]  Substylar  line  =  SUBSTYLE. 
Also  ellipt.  as  si. 

1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  Vll.xi.l8  To  find  what  Hour 
..the  Sutetiler  is  distant  from  the  Meridian.  Ibid,  xxvii. 
40  Chuse  some  convenient  place  in  your  Substiler  Line., 
and  there  draw  the  line  FBA.  1764  J.  FERGUSON  Ltct.  224 
Draw  the  contingent  line  EQ,  cutting  the  substilar  line  at 
right  angles.  1705  HUTTON  Math.  Diet.  II.  536  In  easterly 
and  westerly  dials,  the  substilar  line  is  the  line  of  6  o'clock. 

Substyle  (sD-bstsil).  Also  -ile.  [See  prec. 
and  STYLE.]  In  dialling,  the  line  on  which  the 
style  or  gnomon  stands. 
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*593  FALE  Horologiogr.  20  Extend  your  compasses,  the 
one  foote  being  placed  in  F.  in  the  line  of  the  Substile 
toward  C.  unto  H.  1690  LEYBOURN  Curs.  Math.  704  To 
find  the  true  Hour  distances  upon  the  Plain  from  the 
Substiles.  1715  tr.  Gregory's  Astron.  (1726)  I.  334^  That 
they  may  be  distinguished,  and  not  confounded  with  the 
Substyle.  1764  J.  FERGUSON  Lect.  197  In  all  declining 
dials,  the  substile  makes  an  angle  with  the  hour-line  of  XII. 
1795  HUTTON  Math.  Diet.  II.  536. 
b.  attrib. 

1636  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  I.  27  How  it  comes 
to  pass  that  Mr.  Gunter  and  yourself  should  differ  in  placing 
the  substile  line.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  57  There 
are  two  Lines  called  by  the  Names  of  Style  and  Substylc- 
Scale.  1764  J.  FERGUSON  Lcct.  203  The  line  on  which  the 
stile  or  gnomon  stands  (commonly  called  the  substile-line). 

t  Subsu'lt,  v.  Ol>s.  rare~°.  [ad.  L.  subsultare, 
frequent,  of  subsilire^  f.  sub-  SUB-  2%+salire  to 
leap.]  intr.  To  hop,  jump  about.  Hence  Sub- 
snlta  tion,  hopping,  jumping  up  and  down  ;  Sub- 
suiting///,  a. 

1656  BLOUNT  Giossogr.,  *Siibsult,  to  leap  or  hop  under  or 
about.  1650  H.  MORE  Obscrv.  in  Enthits.  Tri.,  etc.  {1656} 
71  The  word  2«ipT»jSbc  (which  implies  a  \SubsuItation,  or 
Skipping  this  way  and  that  way),  .seems  to  allude  to.. Fire 
crackers  and  Squilis  rather  than  Cannons  or  Carbines.  1659 
—  Immort.  Soul  in.  xii.  452  If  the  meer  motion  of  the  ma 
terial  Aire  caused  the  subsultation  of  the  string  tuned 
Unison,  a  1688  CUHWORTH  Itnnntt.  Mo>;  (1731)  114  Fortui 
tous  Dancings  or  Subsultations  of  the  Spirits.  1670  Phil. 
Trans.  V.  1084  In  those  Karth-quakes.  .a  "subsultlng  perpen 
dicular  motion.  1679  LOCKE  in  H.  R.  F.  Bourne  Life  (1876) 
I.  449,  I  found  a  subsulting  something  like  the  strokes  of  a 
pulse.  1716  M.  DA  VIES  Athen.  Brit.  II.  145  Our  rough 
and  subsalie_nt  or  subsulting  Style  of  our  uncouth  Phrase 
ological  Latin. 

Subsultive  (stfbsp'ltiv),  a.  rare,  [f.  L.  stib- 
sutt-,  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  subsilire  (see  prec.)  +  -IVK.] 
Making  or  moving  by  sudden  leaps,  bounds,  or 
starts. 

1750  BERKELEY  in  Gentl.  Mag.  XX.  167/1  The  earth.. 
moved  up  and  down  like  the  boiling  of  a  pot. ..This  sort  of 
subsultive  motion  isever  accounted  the  most  dangerous.  1770 
LANGHORSE  Plutarch,  Numa  I.  171  'Die  Subsultive  dance 
..which  they  [the  Salii]  lead  up  along  the  streets,  when., 
they  carry  the  sacred  bucklers  through  the  city.  1819  [H. 
BUSK]  Vestriadv,  669  [His  feet]  slow,  subsultive,  graze  the 
level  floor.  1909  Daily  News  2  July  5  A  very  severe  shock 
of  earthquake  of  a  subsultive  and  undulating  character  was 
felt  here. 

Subsultory  (s#bsz7-haii),  a.  [Formed  as  prec. 
+  -OHY.]  =  SUBSULTIVE. 

1638  RAWLEY  tr.  Bacon's  Life  $  Death  406  The  Inordi 
nate,  and  Subsultorie,  Motion  of  the  Spirits.  1715  Phil. 
Trans.  XXIX.  326  Palpitation  of  the  Heart,  whose,  .pro 
digious  subsultory  Motion.. was  easily  felt.  1742  HORT 
Instr.  Clergy  10,  I  am  levelling  this  rule  against  that  sub- 
sultory  way  of  delivery  that  rises  like  a  storm.. and  pre 
sently  sinks  into  a  dead  calm.  1758  L.  TEMPLE  Sketches 
(ed.  2)  40  The  Numbers  ought  to  be  accommodated  to  the 
Passion  : . .  they  ought . .  to  run  somewhat  rambling  and  irre 
gular,  and  often  rapid  and  subsultory.  1822-7  ^OOD  Study 
Med.  (1829)  IV.  448  Clonus  Palpitatio.  Palpitation.  Sub 
sultory  vibration  of  the  heart  or  arteries.  i&mBlackw,  Mag. 
LI  V.  683  That  subsultory  movement  from  almost  passive  sur 
veillance  to  the  most  intense  development  of  power.  1887 
Science  (U.S.)  20  May  495/2  Within  this  tract,  except  near 
the  edges  of  it,  the  motion  was  most  conspicuously  of  sub 
sultory  character.  1905  Edin.  Rev.  Apr.  304  Shoals  of 
deep-sea  fish,  killed  by  the  impact  of  subsultory  water.  1909 
IVestm.  Gaz.  20  Jan.  9/3  A  strong  subsultory  and  undu- 
latory  shock,  lasting  six  seconds. 

absol.  1841  DE  QUINCEY  Style  i.  Wks.  1858  XI.  197  Flip 
pancy  opposed  to  solemnity,  the  subsultory  to  the  con 
tinuous. 

So  Subsn'ltorily  adv.,  by  sudden  bounds  or 
starts  ;  Subsulto'rions  a.  =  SUBSULTORY. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  326  The  Spirits  doe  spread  themselues 
Euen,  and  moue  not  *Subsultonly.  1898  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
1650  H.  MORE  Observ.  in  Enthus.  TV/.,  etc.  (1656)  75  Meer 
vagrant  imaginations  seated  in  your  own  *subsultorious  and 
skipjack  phansie  onely. 

II  Subsultus  (s£bszvlt#s).  Path.  [mod.L.,  f. 
L.  subsult-)  subsilire  (see  SUBSULT).]  A  convul 
sive  or  twitching  movement.  Often  short  for  sub 
sultus  tendinum,  a  convulsive  twitching  of  the 
muscles  and  tendons  present  in  certain  fevers. 

1806  ABERNETHY  Surg.  Obs.  n.  7  note,  The  febrile  actions 
are  proportionately  increased,  attended  by  Subsultus  of  the 
Muscles  and  occasional  convulsions.  1822-7  GOOD  Study 
Mtd.  (1829)  IV.  686  A  sense  of  tingling  produced  in  the 
paralytic  part,  accompanied  with  some  degree  of  subsultus, 
or  a  twitching  or  convulsive  motion.  1825  WATERTON 
Wand.  S.  Ainer.  (1879)  III.  141  There  was  no  subsultus 
tendinum,  or  any  visible  alteration  in  its  breathing.  1876 
BARTHOLOW  Mat.  Med.  (1879)  3?1  Belladonna  is  indicated 
when  there  is  much  low,  muttering  delirium,  subsultus,  and 
stupor. 

Subsu'mable,  a-  rare.  [f.  next  +  -ABLE.] 
Capable  of  being  subsumed. 

1882  STALLO  Concepts  Mod.  Pkys.  xiv.  255  A  concept  may 
always  be  found  under  which  things  of  whatever  kind  are 
subsumable. 

Subsume  (s£bsi«-m),  v.  [ad.  mod.L.  subsii- 
mfre,  f.  sub-  SUB-  2,  25  b+Jm#V  to  take.] 

fl.  trans.  To  bring  (a  statement,  instance,  etc.) 
under  another  ;  to  subjoin,  add.  Obs. 

1535  STEWART  Cron,  III.  183  Neir  be  this  tyme  that  ?e 
heir  me  subsume.  Ibid.  443  The  ;eir  of  God  ane  thousand 
and  thre  hunder  And  nyntie  als  syne  for  to  subsume  wilder. 
a  1660  HAMMOND  Sertn.  viii.  Wks.  1684  IV.  614  St.  Paul.. 
cannot  name  that  word,  sinners,  but  must  straight  subsume 
in  a  parenthesis,  tfwtotn  I  amtht  ckitf. 
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2.  intr.  (Logic.}  To  state  a  minor  premiss :  freq. 
with  the  words  of  the  proposition  following. 

1589  R.  BRUCE  Serm.  i  Cor.  xi.  28  (1843)  no  There  is  not 
a  law  that  ever  was.  .devised, but  of  all  the  laws  that  ever 
was  made,  it  is  leisome  to  us  to  have  a  care  of  our  health. 
Now,  subsume;  but  the  health  of  thy  saull  stands  in  the 
health  of  thy  conscience..;  therefore,  be  all  laws,  thou  aught 
to  attend  to  thy  conscience.  1624  F.  WHITE  Kepi.  Fisher 
323  Now  then  I  subsume,  no  religious  worship.. is  due  to 
Saints... Invocation  of  Saints  is  religious  worship..  .Ergo* 
Inuocation  is  not  due  to  Saints.  1644  DIGBY  Nat.  Soul 
".§6.371  If  any  body. .take  this  proposition  rigorously  and 
peremptorily,  that  what  wise  men  affirme  is  true ;  and  should 
there  vpon  subsume  with  evidence,  that  wise  men  say  such 
a  particular  thing  [etc.],  1670  Comenius*  Janua  Ling.  156 
The  Major  proposeth  the  basis  or  ground  of  the  reasoning 
thus;.. the  Minor  subsumeth, .  .the conclusion  follows.  1733 
W.  CRAWFORD  Infidelity  (1744)  84  God . .  may  unmake  again 
what  he  has  already  made... But  then  I  add,  much  more 
may  he.. annihilate  an  Offender. ..  But  I  further  subsume, 
if  God  can  eternally  annihilate  even  an  innocent  Being,  he 
may  do  more  eternally  to  the  Guilty. 

b.  spec,  in  Sc.  Law  (see  SUBSDMPTIOX  i  b). 

1745  [H.  HOME]  F.ss.  upon.  Sei'eral  Subj,  iii.  (1747)  Suppl. 
Note,  An  Act  of  the  7th  Parliament,  ..bearing  That  the 
Lands  of  Doun,  &c.  were  feued  by  Queen  Mary  to  Sir  James 
Stewart,  .subsuming,  that  the  said  Sir  James  being  de 
scended  of  the  Royal  Blood  [etc.]-  1747  in  Nairne  Peerage 
Evid.  (1874)  148  Subsumeing  that  for  the  said  James  Foth- 
ringhame  pursuer  his  greater  security.. they  bound  and 
obliged  them,. to  warernd  free  relieve  harmless  and  skaith- 
less  keep  the  said  James  Fothringhame. 

3.  trans.  (Logic.}  To   state  as  a  minor  propo 
sition  or  concept  under  another. 

1697  J.  SERGEANT  Solid  Philos.  427  It  will  not  follow,  from 
the  Equal  Application  of  it,  by  the  respective  Minors,  to 
this  or  that  Particular,  Subsum'd  under  them,  that  the 
Assent  to  the  two  Conclusions,,  .will  be  Equal.  1828  DB 
QUINCEY  Rhet.  Wks.  1859  XI.  42  To  judge,  that  is  to  sub 
sume  one  proposition  under  another.  1838  [F.  HAYWOOD] 
tr.  Kant's  Crit.  Pure  Reason  271  In  every  syllogism  I  first 
thinka  rule  (major),  by  means  of  the  understanding.  Secondly, 
I  subsume  a  cognition  under  the  condition  of  the  rule  (minor), 
by  means  of  the  faculty  of  judgment.  1864  BOWEN  Logic 
x.  319  Isolated  cognitions.. are  not  entitled  to  be  called 
Sciences,  until  they  are  arranged  in  some  Class,  or  subsumed 
under  some  comprehensive  Law.  1876  W.  FLEMING  Vocah. 
Philos.  (ed.  3)  s.v.  Snl'suwftion^  In  the  judgment,  '  all  horses 
are  animals',  the  conception  'horses*  is  subsumed  under 
that  of  'animals  '.  1887  AUAM  Platonis  Apol.  Socr.  Introd. 
(1889)  p.  xvi,  No  sooner  has  it  [sc.  induction]  been  attained 
than  we  ought  (as  in  the  practical  syllogism)  to  subsume 
under  it  the  special  case. 

4.  To    bring   (one  idea,   principle,  term,    etc.) 
under  another,  (a  case,  instance)  under  a  rule ;  to 
take  up  into,  or  include  z'«,  something  larger  or 
higher. 

(a)  1825  COLERIDGE  Aids  Reft.  (1848)  I.  177  Under  some 
one  or  other  of  these  forms,  the  resemblances  and  differences 
must  be  subsumed  in  order  to  be  conceivable.     1846  DE 
QUINCEY  Christ.  Org.  Pol.  Movem.  Wks.  1859   XII.   279 
In  subsuming  the  given  case  proposed  under  the  Scriptural 
principle.     1877  E.  CAIRD  Philos.  Kant  i.  138  To  subsume 
the  complexities  of  knowledge  under  its  simplest  principles. 
1884  tr.  Lotze's  Logic  247  We  must  know  beforehand  that 
H  and  v  can  be  subsumed  under  the  species  tn  and  «  of 
which  the  equation  has  been  proved  to  be  true.    1885  PATER 
Marius  xv,  A  principle  under  which  one  might  subsume 
men's  most  strenuous  efforts  after  righteousness,   1887  W.  T. 
MARTIN  Evol.  Hypotk.  42  A  law  may  be  subsumed  under 
a  higher  law.     1899  MACKAIL  Morris  II.  197  Every  form  of 
decorative  art  could  be  subsumed  under  the  single  head  of 
architecture.  igioEdin.Rev.  Apr-46i  Perhaps  the  wider  term 
Aegean  will  come  into  general  use ;  under  it  Minoan  and 
Mycenean  may  be  subsumed  to  describe  successive  stages 
in  European  developement. 

(b)  i8xa  COLERIDGE  Friend (i&iB)  III.  255  Man  in  his  idea, 
and  as  subsumed  in  the  divine  humanity,  in  whom  alone 
God  loved  the  world.     1871  MIVART^TW,  Spec.  23  '  Natural 
Selection '  itself  must  be  capable  of  being  subsumed  into 
some  higher  law.     1890  A.  MOORE  Ess.  Mental  Evol.  58 
The  child  subsumes  in  its  intellectual  life  the  processes  of 
the  lower  animals,  but  it  rises  above*  them.     1906  SAINTS- 
BURY  Hist,  Engl.  Prosody  I.  288  The  literature  of  the  fif 
teenth  century,  with  that  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  which 
is  by  pretty  common  consent  to  be  subsumed  in  it  for 
Southern  England. 

(c)  1869  y.  Austin's  Jurispr.  (ed.  3)1.506, 1  must  correctly 
subsume  the  specific  case  as  falling  within  the  law.     1871 
HUXLEY  Wks.  (1803)  II.  182  These  forces.. operate  according 
to  definite  laws . .  in  accordance  with  some  general  law  which 
subsumes  them  all.    1882  STEVENSON  Men  $  Bks.  107  His 
cosmology  must  subsume  all  cosmologies.     i9jo6  Hibbert 
Jrnl.  Apr.  553  [Idealism]  has  shown  how  Spirit  subsumes 
the  world  as  its  own. 

b.  absol. 

1896  Fortn.  Rev.  July  146  Why  continue  to  subsume  when 
the  only  result  will  be  to  produce  a  formula  which.. may 
utterly  fail  ? 

f  5.  gen.  To  assume ;  to  infer.   Obs. 

1643  HAMMOND  Serm.  vii.  Wks.  1684  IV.  511  A  Piece  of 
the  Philosopher  there  hath.. had  a  great  stroke  in  debauch 
ing  the  Divine,  that  the  Understandingdoth  necessarily  and 
irresistibly  move  the  Will.. from  whence  the  Divine  sub 
sumes,  that  when  Faith  is  once  entered . .  these  Works  must 
. .  follow.  1678  Hist.  Indulgence  To  Chr.  Rdrs.  5  They  must 
give  me  leave  to  assert  and  subsume.  .That. .  I  beleeve  the 
Right  that  Christ  hath  bought,  to  be  sole  and  supreme. 
1694  S.  JOHNSON  Notes  Past.  Lett.  Bp.  Burnet  i.  13  His 
Axiom  or  Postulatum  is  in  the  first  Sentence,  which  I  will 
allow. .at  present.. .But  what  he  subsumes  in  the  next 
Sentence  is  begging  the  Question. 

f  6.  To  resume,  summarize.  Obs. 

(11677  BARROW  Serm.  Wks.  1687  I.  123  The  Apostle,  after 
the  proposing  divers  enforcements  of  this  duty,  subsumeth 
in  the  8.  verse,  I  will  therefore,  that  men  pray  every-where 
[etc.].  1678  R.  BARCLAY  Apol.  Quakers  ii.  §  4.  26  The 
Proposition,  .comprehendetli  divers  unquestionable  Argu- 
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ments,  which  I  shall  in  brief  subsume.  Ibid.  \\\.  §  2.72  The 
Sum  whereof  I  shall  subsume  in  one  Argument. 

Hence  Subsu'ming  vbl.  sb. 

1652  URQUHART  Jewel  277  The  pregnancy  of  the  State, 
whose  intuitive  spirits  can  at  the  first  hearing  discerne  the 
strength  of  manifold  conclusions  (without  the  labour  of  sub- 
suming)  in  the  very  bowels  and  chaos  of  their  principles. 
1897  tr.  Fichte^s  Sci.  Ethics  116  In  the  first  mode  of  proceed 
ing,  our  judgment  is  what  Kant  calls  subsuming^  and  in  the 
latter  work,  what  he  calls  reflecting. 

Sub  sumption  (sz>bsympj3n).  [ad.  mod.L. 
subsumptio,  -dnern,  n.  of  action  f.  sitbsumfre  to 
SUBSUME.] 

1.  Logic.  A  proposition  subsumed  under  another; 
a  minor  premiss  ;  gen.,  an  assumption. 

1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  p  182  Galen  himself  proveth  the 
subsumption,    1662  J.  CHANDLER  Van  Helmont  s  Oriat.  57 
They  shall  sweat  more  than  enough,  before  they  will  prove 
the  subsumption  or  second  Proposition.    1672  G.  MACKENZIE 
Pleadings  Pref.  A  iij  b,  It  is  the  nature  of  a  syllogisme  to 
haue  the  subsumption  in  the  second  proposition.    1704  Lond. 
Gas.  No.  4037/5  This  is  not  offered  as  an  Elogie..on  Her 
Majesty:   She  is  far  above  what  I  can  say,  but  it  is  an 
Antecedent  to  the  following  Subsumption.     1838  SIR  W. 
HAMILTON  Logic  xvi.  (1866)  I.  295  The  proposition  in  which 
is  expressed  the  relation  of  the  middle  term  to  the  minor,  is 
the  Subsumption  or  Minor   Premise.     1876   W.    FLEMING 
Vocab.  P  kilos,  (ed.  3)  s.  v.,  Thus,  if  one  were  to  say,  '  No 
man  is  wise  in  all  things ',  and  another  to  respond,  (  But  you 
are  a  man ',  this  proposition  is  a  subsumption  under  the 
former. 

b.  Sc.  Law.  In  full  subsumption  of  the  libel : 
a  narrative  of  the  alleged  crime,  specifying  the 
manner,  time,  and  place  of  the  crime,  the  person 
injured,  etc.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1639  Dcclar.  cone.  Tumults  Scot.  256  The  subsumptions 
of  the  particular  faults  committed  by  the  Uishop  of  the 
Diocese.  1678  G.  MACKENZIE  Crim.  Laws  Scot.  u.  xxi.  §  i. 
(1699)  232  The  Subsumption  of  the  Libel,  is  the  matter  of 
Fact,  which  should  condescend  upon  the  Actors  Names, 
and  Designations.  1720  WODROW  Corr.  (1843)  II.  491  Pro 
bably  you  will  have  heard  the  contents  of  it,  and  whether 
the  subsumption  relates  to  the  stipend,  or  the  five  hundred 
pounds,  or  both.  1727  Ibid.  III.  304  The  whole  of  Mr.  Dun- 
das'  arguments  run  upon  this  supposition,  that  heresy  was 
to  be  the  subsumption  of  the  libcL  1838  in  W.  BELL  Diet. 
Law  Scot.  951. 

2.  Chiefly  Logic  and  Philos.  The  bringing  of  a 
concept,  cognition,  etc.  under  a  general  term  or 
a  larger  or  higher  concept,  etc. ;  the  instancing  of 
a  case  under  a  rule,  or  the  like. 

1652  J.  PAWSON  Vind.  Free  Grace  7  The  term  (as  many 
•nav  6  quotquof)  is  too  comprehensive  and  large  to  be  re 
strained  to  so  few  as  the  Apostles;  especially  considering 
'tis  put  as  a  sutable  subsumption  under  that  general  term 
(all  flesh)  immediately  foregoing.    1816  COLERIDGE  Lay 
Serin.  (Bohn)  339  The   understanding.. is   the   science   of 
phenomena,  and  their  subsumption  under  distinct  kinds  and 
sorts  (genus  and  species).     1823  DE  QUINCEY  Lett,  to  Yng. 
Man  Wks.  1860  XIV.  33  The  minor  is.  .distinguished  from 
the  major  by  an  act  of  the  judgment,  namely,  a  subsumption 
of  a  special  case  under  a  rule.    Ibid.  34  A  casuistry,  that  is,  a 
subsumption  of  the  cases  mostfrequently  recurring  in  ordinary 
life.    1838  [F.  HAYWOOD]  tr.  Kant's  Crit.  Pure  Reason  290 
The  subsumption  of  the  condition  of  another  possible  judg 
ment  under  the  condition  of  the  rule,  is  the  minor.     1855 
SANDARS  in  Oxford  Ess.  244  The  administrative  power,  or 
the  subsumption  of  different  spheres  and  particular  cases 
under  the  universal.    1864  BOWEN  Logic  vii.  iS8  The  Judg 
ment  that  a  given  '  Subject  is  contained  under  that  inter 
mediate  Term  or  part ',  is  the  Subsumption  of  this  Subject 
under  the  condition  of  that  Rule.     1892  A  thenxum  25  June 
829/2  Is  not  the  subsumption  of  fetishism  under  animism, 
as  by  Dr.  Tylor,  a  self-contradictory  confusing  of  two  essen 
tially  different  conceptions? 

Subsuiuptive  (s/>bszrmptiv),  a.  rare.  [ad. 
mod.L.  subsumpttvtts,  f.  subsumpt-,  pa.  ppl.  stem 
of  subsumtre  to  SUBSUME  :  see  -IVE.]  Involving 
subsumption. 

a  1834  COLERIDGE  (Webster).  1884  tr.  Lotze's  Log  icq-j  Circle 
in  the  subsumptive  syllogism. 

Subsuperparticular,  etc.  :  see  SUB-  10. 

Subsurface  (sirbsoifes).    [SUB-  L] 

I.  1.  That  which  lies  immediately  below  the 
surface,  e.g.  the  subsoil. 

1778  [W.  MARSHALL]  Min.  Agric.  12  Dec.  1776,  Rough 
harrows,  which  tore  up  the  phts,  and  shook  still  more  of 
the  seed  down  to  the  sub-surface.  1884  H.  SPENCER  in 
Content^.  Rev.  July  31  The  will  of  the  majority  is  valid 
respecting  the  modes  in  which.. parts  of  the  surface  or  sub 
surface,  may  be  utilized. 

2.  Math.  In  five-dimensional  geometry,  a  three- 
dimensional  continuum. 

1873  CAYLEY  Math,  Papers  (1896)  IX.  79  note,  In  explana 
tion  of  the  nomenclature  [sc.  five- dimensional  space],  observe 
that  in  5  dimensional  geometry  we  have :  space,  surface, 
subsurface,  supercurve,  curve,  and  point-system,  according 
as  we  have  between  the  six  coordinates  o,  i,  z,  3,  4,  or  5 
equations. 

IT.  as  adj.  [see  SUB-  i  e.]  Existing,  lying,  or 
operating  under  the  surface  (as  of  the  earth  or 
water). 

1875  CROLL  dim.  %  Time  App.  553  Subsurface -water,  or 
the  stratum  immediately  below  it,  1885  L.  OUPHANT  Sytn- 
pneumata  101  The  subsurface  world.  1888  Athenseum 
18  Aug.  215/1  Sympneumatic  and  subsurface  consciousness. 
1894  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  371  They  are  abundant  in  all  surface  and 
subsurface  waters.  1894  Geol.  Mag.  Oct.  466  The  down 
ward  creep  of  the  surface  and  sub-surface  soil.  1900  Pop. 
Sci.  Monthly  Mar.  533  Where  sewers  and  subsurface  pipes 
have  not  yet  been  laid.  1902  Westm.  Gaz,  31  Dec.  6/3 
The  construction  of  sub-surface  torpedo  boats. 


SUBTEND. 

Su-btack.  Sc.  Law.  [f.  SUB-  9  (£)  +  TACK 
j/'.2]  A  tack  or  lease  granted  by  a  superior  to  an 
inferior  tenant. 

1681  STAIR  Inst.  Law  Scot.  i.  xix.  §  22.  384  A  Sub- tack 
is  that  which  is  granted  by  the  principal  Tacks-man  to  his 
Subtennent.  1765-8  ERSKINE  Inst.  Law  Scot.  n.  vi.  §  34 
A  subtack  requires  the  same  solemnities  as  a  principal  tack. 
1792  SPALDING  Hist,  Scot.  I.  338  He  had  already  set  in  sub- 
tack  these  customs  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff  to  the  town  of 
Aberdeen.  1838  in  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.  951. 

Hence  Su'btacksman,  one  who  holds  a  subor 
dinate  tack  at  the  hands  of  a  tacksman. 

1681  STAIR  Inst.  Law  Scot.  i.  xix.  §  22.  385  The  Heretor 
is  not  oblieged  to  know  the  Sub-tack,  nor  to  call  the  Sub- 
tacksmen,  in  the  Reduction  of  the  principal  Tack.  1733 
P.  LINDSAY  Interest  Scot.  213  The  Sub-tacksman  of  this 
Duty  can  easily  put  the  Law  in  Execution  against  them. 
1765-8  ERSKINE  Inst.  Laiv  Scot.  it.  vi.  §  34  The  subtacksman 
is  tenant,  not  to  the  proprietor,  but  to  the  principal  tacksman. 

Svrbtangent.  Math,  [ad.  mod.L.  sttbtangens^ 
-entent :  see  SUB-  i  and  TANGENT.]  That  part  oi 
the  axis  of  a  curve  which  is  contained  between  the 
tangent  and  the  ordinate. 

1715  Phil.  Trans.  XXIX.  196  He  determines  the  Pro 
portion  of  the  Subtangent  to  the  Ordinate.  1798  HUTTON 
Course  Math.  II.  306  The  Method  of  Tangents,  is  a  method 
of  determining  the  quantity  of  the  tangent  and  subtangent 
of  any  algebraic  curve  ;  the  equation  of  the  curve  being 
given.  1816  tr.  Lacroix*  Dtff.  <y  Int.  Calc.  75  The  line  PS 
will  constantly  tend  to  become  equal  to  the  subtangent  PT, 
1827-8  HAMILTON  in  EncycL  Metrop.  (1845)  I.  740/1  The 
subtangent  is  bisected  by  the  curve,  whether  the  coordinates 
are  rectangular  or  oblique. 

Su-btarget.    [Sun-  5  b.]    (See  quots.) 

1904  Wcstm.  Gaz.  6  July  10/2  The  '  Sub-Target  Gun 
Machine1  is  the  latest  invention  whose  object  is  to  afford 
indoor  practice  in  rifle-shooting..  .The  technical  description 
of  the  invention  defines  it  as  'a  firearm  holder  with  no 
aiming- point -of- rest,  having  the  capacity  to  move  with  the 
firearm  carried  by  it,  and  electrically  controlled  recording 
mechanism  including  a  miniature  target  offset  from  the 
trajectory  of  the  firearm,  to  record  the  direction  of  trajectory. 
1906  Ibid.  9  May  5/2  A  miniature  rifle  range  provided  with 
the  sub-target  rifle. 

Subtarta  reail,  -ian,  a.  [tr.  Gr.  virorapra- 
ptos :  see  SUB-  i  a  and  TARTAREAN  a,\  TARTARIAN 
a.2]  Being  or  living  under  Tartarus. 

1676  HOBBES  Iliad  xw.  (1686)  211  Then  Juno,  as  she  was 
required  sware  By  all  the  Subtartarian  Gods.  1718  POPE 
Iliad  xiv.  314  The  queen .  .from  the  infernal  bowers  Invokes 
the  sable  subtartarean  powers.  1794  T.  TAYLOR  Paiesanias' 
Descr.  Greece  III.  280  Some  [of  the  mundane  gods]  are., 
subtnrtarean.  1820  Blackiv.  Mag.  VII.  358  Invoking  from 
the  realms  below  The  subtartarean  gods,  the  Titan  train. 

So  Subtartarus'd  a. 

1856  S.  R.  MAITLAND  False  Worship  36  It  was  the  place 
of  the  Titans;  of  those  whom  Hesloa  calls  'bubtartarus'd 
Titans  ',  TITI^C?  tf  uiroTopTapiot. 

t  Subte'Ctade.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  sub  under 
+  tectum  roof,  probably  after  tabernacle.]  Cover 
ing,  protection. 

1609  J.  DAVIES  Holy  Roode  (1878)  20/1  This  is  true  Faiths 
intire  Subtectacle;  Propitiatorie  Sacrifice  for  Sinne  :  This  is 
God  crucifi'd.  1612  —  Muse's  Sacr.  (1878)  10/1  Th'  abuse 
of  Men,  and  Shames  Subtectacle. 

Subtegulaneous  :  see  SUB-  i  a. 

Subtelitie,  obs.  form  of  SUBTILITY. 

Su'bte  nancy.  [^  next.]  The  status,  right, 
or  holding  of  a  subtenant. 

a  1861  PALGRAVE  Norm.  $  Eng.  (1864)^111.  4°5  The  others 
who  received  their  rewards  by  Vavassories  or  Subtenancies. 
1882  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  276/1  The  determination  of  a  lease 
by  forfeiture  has  the  same  effect  as  its  determination  in  any 
other  way,  in  destroying  subtenancies  or  other  rights  created 
under  it. 

Subtenant  (s#*bte:nant).  Chiefly  Sc.  Also  5 
-ten(n)and,  6  -tenant,  sibtennend,  6-7  -ten- 
nent,  7  -tennant.  [SuB-  9  (b).  In  med.L.  sub- 
tenens.]  One  who  holds  of  a  tenant ;  an  undertenant 

1445  in  i4,th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  III.  12  Twenty 
schillingis.  .to  bepaitto  me  be  the  Saide  Androu  Kereor  his 
facturis  or  subtenandis.  1474  in  Ace.  Fam.  oflnnes  (Spalding 
CL)  81  To  be  haldin  and  had  all  and  hale  the  saidis  land  is . .  to 
the  foresaid  James  his  airis  assigneis  and  subtennandis  for 
al  the  termis  of  threttein  yeris.  1541  Rec,  Elgin  (New 
Spalding  CL  1903)  1. 66  Tha  that  ar  sibtennendis  to  the  burgh 
for  the  iandis  of  Duuellegrene.  1586  in  Exck.  Rolls  Scot. 
XXI.  418  Sett  in  assedatioun  for  the  space  of  fyye  yeiris. . 
to  Uthrid  Makdowell  of  Garthland,  his  airis,  assignais,  and 
subtennentis.  1681  STAIR  Inst.  Law  Scot.  i.  xix.  §  23.  385 
Where  the  Sub-tennent  was  warned,  tacite  Ralocation 
alledged  by  the  Sub-tennent,  was  not  sustained  without 
producing  a  standing  Tack  to  the  principal  Tacks-man. 
1703  in  M.  A.  Mills  Stat.  Laws  I,  oj  Man  (1821)  175  The 
said  Tennants  and  Inhabitants  dwelling  in  and  possessing 
those  Cottages  and  Intacks  shall  henceforward  become  Sub- 
tennants  to  the  said  Farmers,  Tennants,  and  other  Persons. 
1846  McCuLLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  Jl I.  215  Sub- 
tenants  or  assignees  to  the  leases  specified  in  the  article 
immediately  preceding,  .can  also  vote.  1861  BROUGHAM 
Brit,  Const,  x.  136  There  were  smaller  owners  or  sub-tenants, 
holding  of  the  eleven  thanes,  as  these  held  of  the  Crown. 

b.  fig. 

1804  BEWICK  Brit.  Birds  II.  Introd.  p.  vi,  They  [sc.  land 
birds]  are  the  subtenants  of  the  cultivated  world. 

Subtend  (s#bte-nd),  v.  [ad.  L.  subtendfre,  i. 
sub-  SUB-  i  +  tendfre  to  stretch,  TEND.  Cf.  Sp., 
Pg.  subtender,] 

1.  trans.  (Geom.)  To  stretch  or  extend  under,  or 
be  opposite  to :  said  esp.  of  a  line  or  side  of  a 
figure  opposite  an  angle ;  also,  of  a  chord  or  angle 
opposite  an  arc. 


SUBTENDENT. 

1570  BII.LINGSLEY  Euclid  i.  iv.  i^  That  angle  is  said  to 
subtend  a  side  of  a  triangle,  which  is  placed  directly  oppo 
site,  and  against  that  side.  1571  DIGGES  Pantom.  i.  xviii. 
F  j,  This  done  conioyne  their  endes  togither  and  the  angle 
subtended  of  the  longest  staffeisaright.  1646  Si  RT.  BROWNE 
Pseud,  fcp.  i.  vii.  25  In  rectangle  triangles  the  square  which 
is  made  of  the  side  that  subtendeth  the  right  angle,  is  equall 
to  the  squares  which  are  made  of  the  sides  containing  the 
right  angle.  1681  COLVIL  Whigs  Suppl.  (1710)  13  The  truth 
is,  they  [sc.  a  man's  legsj  in  every  thing  Resemble  do  a  Bow 
and  String.  The  one  strait  to  the  other  bending,  Is  like  a 
Chord  an  Arch  subtending,  c  1791  Encycl.  Brit,  (i  797)  VII. 
666/2  An  angle  at  the  circumference  is  measured  by  half 
the  arc  it  subtends.  1798  HUTTON  Course  Math.  I.  292 
In  any  Triangle,  the  square  of  the  Side  subtending  an  Acute 
Angle,  is  Less  than  the  Squares  of  the  Base  and  the  other 
Side,  by  Twice  the  Rectangle  of  the  Base  and  the  Distance 
of  the  Perpendicular  from  the  Acute  Angle.  i86zTonmJNTF.R 
Euclid  19  The  greater  angle  of  every  triangle  is  subtended 
by  the  greater  side  or  has  the  greater  side  opposite  to  it. 
1885  LKUDESDORF  Cremona's  Proj,  Geom.  227  The  angle 
subtended  at  any  point  on  the  curve  by  a  fixed  diameter 
would  be  a  right  angle.  1885  WATSON  &  BUKBURV  Math. 
Th.  Electr,  I.  137,  2/3  is  the  angle  of  the  cone  subtended 
by  the  disc  at  M'. 

b.  in  Astron.  and  Optics, 

1722  WOLI.ASTON  Relig.  Nat,  iii.  54  He  must  be  a  brute. . 
who  does  not  know,  that  the  same  line  (v.  g.  the  diameter  of 
the  Sun)  at  different  distances  subtends  different  angles  at 
the  eye.  £1790  IMISON  Sch.  Arts  I.  196  The  best  eye  can 
hardly  distinguish  a  particle  of  matter  that  subtends  at  the 
eye  an  angle  less  than  half  a  minute.  1821  CRAIG  Lect. 
Drawing^  etc.  vi.  362  The  same  angle  which  the  picture 
subtends  with  the  eye.  1833  M.  ARNOTT  Physics  (ed.  5)  II. 
241  The  fly  then  would  subtend  a  larger  visual  angle  than 
he,  that  is  to  say,  would  be  forming  on  the  retina  a  larger 
image  than  the  man.  1835  FOE  Adv.  Hans  Pfaall  Wks. 
1864  I.  36  Whose  apparent  diameter  subtended  at  the  balloon 
an  angle  of  about  sixty-five  seconds.  1907  HODGES  Elan. 
Photogr.  (ed.  6)  24  The  visual  angle  subtended  on  the  plate. 
C.  tramf.  and  gen. 

1859  MURCHISON  Siluria  (ed.  3)  Hi.  53  The  Llandeilo 
formation  is  subtended  on  the  north,  south,  and  west  by 
younger  Silurian  deposits.  1860  MOTLEY  Nether  I.  (1868)  I. 
140  The  river,  .subtends  the  arc  into  which  the  place 
[sc.  Antwerp]  arranges  itself.  1867  MURCHISON  Siluria  (ed.  4) 
xx.  493  The  chalk-cliffs  which  subtend  the  Wealden  area. 
1868  KINGLAKE  Crimea.  III.  vii.  117  Standing  upon  a  semi 
circular  tract  of  ground,  subtended  by  the  great  bay  or 
roadstead.  1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  ix.  282  This  large  arc 
was  subtended  by  a  long  straight  line — the  o'joji'Tj,  or  back 
ground  of  the  stage.  1880  Nature  XXI.  212/2  Tracts  such 
as  the  great  deserts  or  prairies  might  subtend  a  sufficient 
angle  to  preserve  their  natural  hue. 

A.  fig. 

1866  FELTON  Greece,  Anc.  «§•  Mod.  I.  33  It  takes  but  a  few 
moments  to  tell  in  outline  this  traveller's  story;  but  how 
many  ages  does  it  subtend.  1869  SPENCER  Princ.  Psychol. 
(1872)  I.  n.  iv.  217  The  angle  it  subtends  in  consciousness 
when  we  are  reminded  of  it  a  year  after,  is  very  small.  1898 
P.  MANSON  Trop.  Dis.  Introd.  p.  xiv,  When  this  third 
animal  happens  to  be  a  tropical  species,  the  disease  it  sub 
tends,  so  to  speak,  is  in  natural  conditions,  necessarily  tropi 
cal  also. 

f2.  pass.  Of  an  angle,  a  side  of  a  figure  :  To  be 
extended  under,  to  be  opposite  to.  Obs. 

1570  BILLINGSLEY  Euclidi.  iv.  14  Euery  angle  of  atriangle 
is  contayned  of  two  sydes  of  the  triangle,  and  is  subtended 
to  the  third  side.  1660  BARROW  Euclid  i.iy,  The  remaining 
angles  B,  C,  shall  be  equal  to  the  remaining  angles  E,  F, 
each  to  each,  under  which  the  equal  sides  are  subtended. 

3.  trans.  (Bot.)  To  extend  under,  so  as  to  em 
brace  or  enfold. 

1871  W.  A.  LEIGHTON  Lichen-jlora  94  Apothecia.  .sub 
tended  by  the  very  short  deformed  divaricate  extremities  of 
the  lacinix.  1872  OLIVER  Etem.  Bot.  u.  237  A  3-lobed  bract, 
subtending  a  single  nut. 

Hence  Subte'nded  ppl.  a.,  (a)  stretched  under 
neath  ;  (6}  of  an  angle  opposite  a  side. 

1679  EVELYN  Syl-va  (ed.  3)  56  To  clip,  and  let  the  leaves 
fall  upon  a  subtended  sheet.  1824  SMYTH  in  Duppa  Trav. 
Italy,  etc.  (1828)  185  note*  The  subtended  angles  carefully 
corrected.  1884  tr.  Lotztfs  Logic  248  The  formula  we  are 
seeking  must  mention  the  subtended  angle. 

t  Subte*ndent,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  Also  7  -ant. 
[ad.  L.  subtendenst  -entcm^  pr.  pple.  of  subtemttre 
to  SUBTENIK] 

A.  adj.  That  subtends. 

1571  DIGGES  Pantotn.  i.  vi.  C  iij  b,  In  eqmangle  triangles, 
al  their  sides  are  proportional  aswel  such  as  conteyne  the 
equall  angles,  as  also  their  subtendente  sides.  Ibid.  xx. 
F  ij  b,  The  subtendent  staffe  or  side  of  the  triangle.  1688 
HOLME  Armoury  in.  iii.  139/2  \Cord,  Chordt  or  Snbtendant 
Line ;  is  a  streight  Line  which  joyns  to  an  Arch  or  Bow  by 
its  ends. 

B.  sb,  A  subtending  line  or  side. 

1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  30  Square  then,  halfe  the  Subten 
dent  of  that  watry  Superficies.     1673  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Set. 
Men  (1841)  II.  569  A,  £,  are  the  subtendants  of  two  arches 
which  together  make  up  J  the  circumference. 

SiVbte'nding,///.  a.  [-ING^.]  That  subtends. 

1571  DIGGES  Pantom.  i.  xx.  F  ij  b,  Make  a  fyne  notche,  or 
marke  vpon  that  subtending  staffe.     1660  R.  COKE  Justice 
Vtnd.    2o_What   proportion,  .the   subtending    side   of  an 
isosceles  right-angle  triangle  hath  to  one  of  the  comprehend 
ing  sides,     1859  K.  F.  BURTON  Central  Afr.  in  Jrnl.  Gtogr. 
Sac.  XXIX.  237  The  Tanganyika  cannot  be  drained  east 
ward  by  rents  in  a  subtending  mountain  ridge.     1882  VINES 
tr. Sachs'  Bot.  599  If.  .the  subtending  Ieaf(bract)is  developed 
later  than  the  axillary  branch  (inflorescence).     1900  B.  D. 
JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot.  ferms  259/2  Subtending  Leaf^  that 
leaf  whose  axil  gives  rise  to  a  bud  or  peduncle, 

f|  Subte  nia.  Arch.  rare.  [f.  SUB-  I  +  tenia, 
T.ENIA.]  The  narrow  listel  under  the  lower  toenia 
of  the  Doric  entablature ;  the  guttae  band. 
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1563  SHUTF,  Archit.  c  iij  b,  Geue  Tenia.  .the  seuenth  parte, 
and  geue  Subtema,  and  Gutta  pendante..the  sixte  part  of 
a  modulus  to  their  height. 

Subtense  (sz?bte-ns).  Geom.  [ad.  mod.L.  sub- 
tensa  (sc.  lima  line),  fern.  pa.  pple.  of  subtendfre 
to  SUBTEND.  Cf.  Sp.,  Pi,r.  su&tettsa.']  A  subtend 
ing  line  ;  esp.  the  chord  of  an  arc. 

1614  HANDSON  tr.  Pitiscus  Trigonom.  31  A  subtense  is  a 
right  line,  inscribed  in  a  Circle,  dividing  the  whole  Circle 
into  2.  Segments,  1656  tr.  Hobbes  Klein.  P/iilos.  (1839)  J93 
The  subtenses  of  equal  angles  in  different  circles,  .are  to  one 
another  as  the  arches  which  they  subtend.  x678CuD\vonTH 
Intt'll.  Syst.  i.  iv.  653  Nor  doth  everyone,  who  hath  an  Idea 
of  a  Rectangular  Triangle,  presently  understand,  that  the 
Square  of  the  Subtense,  is  Equal  to  the  Squaies  of  both  the 
Sides.  1713  DKRHAM  Phys.  Theol.  \.  iv.  (1727)  30  note.  The 
whole  Diameter  of  the  Orb,  viz.  20000,  made  the  Subtense 
but  of  one  Minute  to  one  of  the  fix'd  Stars.  1733  TULL  Horse- 
hoeing  Husb.  xxi.  305  Plow- Wrights  always  take  this  Sub 
tense  at  the  Fore-End  of  a  Beam,  whether  it  be  a  long  Beam 
or  a  short  one.  1803  PhtL  Trans.  XCI1I.  396  The  total 
extent  of  the  arch  is  about  15°,  having  half  of  its  subtense 
on  each  side  zero. 

b.  at  t  rib. :  subtense  method,  a  method  of 
tacheometry  in  which  the  angle  at  the  instrument 
is  variable  and  the  distance  base  is  either  constant 
or  specially  measured. 

1897  Geogr.  Jrnl.  (R.  G.  S.)  X.  469  We.,  then  made  a  tra 
verse  of  the  valley  on  the  bar-subtense  method.  1902  Encycl. 
Brit.  XXXIII.  143/2  Subtense  method.  1903  C.  F.  CLOSE 
Topogr.  fy  Gcogr.  Sum.  51  The  general  principle  of  sub 
tense  work  and  tacheometry  is  the  measurement  of  the 
angle  subtended  at  the  observer  by  a  short  measured  length 
at  a  distance. 

t  Subte*ntion.  Obs.  [f.  L.  subtent-t  pa.  ppl. 
stem  of  sitbtendtre  to  SUBTEND:  see  -TIOX.]  *= 
SUBTENSE. 

1610  HOPTON  Bacnlnm  Geodxt.  vn.  ii.  297  Any  right  lines 
being  applied  to  a  circle  is  called  a  subtention,  which  may 
be  Sines,  Tangents,  or  Secants. 

Subtenure  (wrbtesniiU).  [f.  SUB-  9  (£)  + 
TENURE.]  The  sub  feud  at  ion  of  land  ;  the  holding 
of  land,  or  land  held,  by  a  lease  from  a  superior 
tenant. 

1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIV.  105/1  Owing  to  the  extensive 
system  of  subfeudation,  or  subtenure.  1862  H.  BEVERIDGK 
Hist.  India  III.  vn.  iv.  125  The  sale  of  a  zemindary  abolished 
all  sub-tenures.  1911  E.  BEVERIDGE  N.  Uist  24  It  became 
necessary  for  King  Alexander  III.  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
tenure  of  the  Hebrides. 

Sufoter-  (sstrbtsj)  prefix,  repr.  L.  sitbter-  =  the 
adv.  and  prep,  subter  below,  underneath,  used  in 
composition  ==  (i)  below,  beneath;  (a)  advb.  as 
in  subterflufre  to  flow  beneath  (see  SUBTERFLUOU.S), 
(b}  prep,  as  in  subtereutaneus  lying  under  the 
skin  (cutis) ;  (2)  secretly,  as  in  siibterfugcre  to 
flee  secretly  (see  SUBTERFUGE)  ;  and,  in  some  rare 
Eng.  compounds,  =  (3)  lower  or  less  than  (cf. 
SUB-  14).  The  following  are  instances  either  of 
little-used  adoptions  of  L.  compounds  or  mere 
nonce-words  (in  some  cases  suggested  by  antithesis 
to  compounds  of  sufier-}. 

Stibtera-nnnatingf  vbl.  sfi.,  the  placing  of  an 
event  later  than  its  actual  date.  Subter-brtrtishtf., 
lower  than  (that  of)  the  brutes.  Su  bter-cele'stial 
a.t  below  the  heavens.  Subter-co'nscious  a.t  = 
SUBCONSCIOUS,  -f  Snbterctvbant  [L.  cnbare  to  lie 
down]  (meaning  unknown).  Su  fctercuta  neous 
L.  -ens'],  =  SUBCUTANEOUS.  Subterdu-ction  [cf. 
L.  subterduc/re],  a  carrying  away  secretly.  Su^b- 
tereroga'tion,  the  performance  of  less  than  is 
required.  Su^bterethe'rial  a.,  subaerial.  f  Stib- 
terflirent,  f  Subte'rfluous  atijs.,  flowing  under 
neath.  Siibterhu'man  a.,  below  what  is  human. 
Snbterja'cent  a.  [L.  subterjacere\^  underlying, 
subjacent.  Su  bterlapsa'riau  [properly  *subter- 
sublapsariari\  a.,  pertaining  to  a  view  of  redemption 
which  conceived  a  sufficiency  of  grace  for  all,  but 
a  positive  decree  to  save  restricted  to  some.  Su'b- 
termarine,  one  who  works  under  the  sea.  Sub- 
terse'nsual,  -se'iisuons  adjs.,  —  SUBSENSUAL, 
-SENSUOUS.  Su:btersupe-rlative,  a  degree  lower 
than  that  expressed  by  an  ordinary  superlative  of 
inferiority.  Su-btersu  rface  a.,  lying  below  the 
surface,  subsurface. 

1656  HEYLiNA'-r/raw^K-r /•'<*/«/<*«$  102  The  superannuating 
in  the  business  of  the  Councel  of  Dort,  (a  'superannuating 
call'd  in  the  true  sense  of  tlie  thing).  1831  CARLYI.E  Sart. 
Res.  I.  viu,  O  *subter-brutish  !  vile  !  most  vile  !  1665  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Tray.  (1677)  253  By  the  Fiat  of  the  Almighty  the 
*subter-celestial  waters  were  separated  from  the  super- 
celestial.  1856  BAGEHOT  Biogr.  Studies  (1880)  15  There  is 
a  kind  of  eruption  of  ideas  from  a  *subter-conscious  world. 
1597  HARVEY  Trimming  of  Nashe  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  69 

he.. grand  Commander  of  all  the  superrants  &  *subter- 


articular  [etc.J.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  *Snbterdi4ctiont  a 
private  stealing  or  leading  away.  1617  COLLINS  Def.  Bj>. 
Ely  11.  ix.  346  It  is  certaine  that  Supererogation  there  can 
be  none,  though  praetererogation  we  should  graunt  you, 
howbeit  'subtereroeation  were  the  fitter  word.  1686  GOAD 
CcUst.  Bodies  in.  iii.  456  The  *Subter->Etherial  Globe.  1755 
JOHNSON,  *S*bter fluent t  running  under.  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.t  *SubterfluouSi  which  runs  or  flows  under.  1833 


SUBTERFUGE. 

CARLYLE  Misc.  Ess.,  Cagliosiro  (1888)  88  He  were  no  man 
but  some  other  kind  of  creature,  superhuman  or  *subter- 
human.  1839  J.  STKRLING  Ess.^  etc.  (1848)  I.  264  The  uni 
verse  presents  itself  to  them  as  a  conflux  of  forces,  subter- 
hurnan,  human,  and  superhuman.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guille- 
meau's  Fr.  Chinirg.  25/2  As  then  not  parte  of  the  corrosive 
fall  on  any  of  the  *subteriacent  partes.  1762  tr.  Bnsching's 
Syst.  Geog.  III.  29  A  delightful  prospect  over  the  subter- 
jacent  plain.  1893  FAIRBAIRN  Christ  Mt>d.  Theol.  i.  viii.  173 
The  *Subterlapsarian  School,  which  had  hypothetical  uni- 
versalism  as  its  note.  1891  MKRMUITH  One  of  our  Cong. 
xxvi,  A  diver's  wreck,  where  an  armoured  livid  'subter- 
inarine,  a  monstrous  puff-ball  of  man,  wandered  seriously 
light  in  heaviness.  1885  —  Diana  III.  xii.  219  To  pursue 
the  thing  would  be  to  enter  the  *subtersensu.tl  perfumed 
caverns  of  a  Romance  of  Fashionable  Life.  1878  P.  W. 
WVATT  Hantrotta  43  Sailing  on  one  vast  *subtersensuous 
greed  Their  smuggling  life-craft  ply.  1655  FULLER  Ch,  Hist. 
vi.  271  The  Apostles  words  of  himself,  who  am  lesse  than 
the  least  of  all  saints.  ..As  1  may  say,  a  *subter-subterlative 
[sic]  in  his  humility.  1659  —  Ap/>.  In}.  Innoc.  in.  18  Because 
he  was  EAa,YK7[T]oTepos,  (and  if  there  be  a  more  subter- 
superlative)  the  least  of  the  least  of  his  brethren.  1831 
Eraser's  Mag.  IV.  322  He  never  fails  to  sink  to  the  *subter- 
surface  level  of  Joseph  Hume. 

Sub  ter  ague  an.  (scbtsr^'kw/an),  a.  rare. 
[Formed  as  next  +  -AN.]  =  next. 

1865  Morning  Star  21  July,  The  people  ascended  from  the 
subteraquean  chamber. 

Subteraqueous  (scbtsr^i-kw/as),  a.  rare. 
Also  erron.  subterr-.  [f.  L.  *subteraqueus :  sec 
SUBTEK-  (i)  and  AQUEOUS.]  Living,  situated,  per 
formed,  etc.  under  water. 

1682  H.  MORE  Annot.  GlanvilCs  Lux  O.  139  By  those 
inevitable  Laws  of  the  subteiaqueous  Sandalph<m.  1733 
TULL  Horse-hoeing  Husb.  iii.  26  The  Effect  the  vicissitudes 
of  Winter  and  Summer  have  upon  Subterraqueous  Vege 
tables.  1823  BYRON  Juan  xiv.  Ixxxi,  An  oyster  may  be 
cross'd  in  love,' — and  why"?  Because  he  mopeth  idly  in  his 
shell,  And  heaves  a  lonely  subterraqueous  sigh. 

Subterfuge  (sarbta-ififidg),  sb.  [ad.  L.  mb- 
terfugium,  f.  subtsrfug^r^  f.  suiter-  SUBTER-  (2) 
+fug£re\.o  flee.  Cf.  F.  subterfuge t  It.  snttcr]ngio, 
Six,  Pg.  subterfugio^\ 

1.  An  artifice  or  device  to  which  a  person  resorts 
in  order  to  escape  the  force  of  an  argument,  to 
avoid  condemnation  or  censure,  or  to  justify  his 
conduct ;  an  evasion  or  shift.  Chiefly  of  discourse, 
argument,  debate,  but  also  of  action  in  general. 

1573  J.  TYRIE  Rcfnt.  in  Cath.  Tractates  (S.T.S.)  29, 1  dout 
n a  thing,  gif  thay  ansver  directUe  without  all  subterfuge,. . 
that  it  salbe  easie  to  everie  man  to  espy  quha  defendis  the 
richt  caus.  1611  COTGR.,  Subterfuge,  a  subterfuge ;  a  *hift  ; 
a  priuie  slip,  craflie  euasion,  cunning  escape.  1637-50  Row 
Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  268  That  no  such  subterfuge  be 
left  unto  impious  and  wicked  men.  1651  CHAS.  II.  Let.  24 
May  in  loth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  i.  42  That  with- 
out  delays  or  subterfuges  the  goods  be  restored.  1659  H. 
MORE  Immort.  Soul  in.  xiv.  475  The  Fifth  and  last  is 
rather  a  Subterfuge  then  an  Objection.  1665  GLANVILL 
Scepsis  Sci.  vii.  39  All  their  shifts,  subtilties,  newly  in- 
vented  Words  and  Modes,  sly  subterfuges  and  studyed 
evasions.  1741  WATTS  Impr.  Mind  \.  x.  (1801)  87  Do  not 
affect  little  shifts  and  subterfuges  to  avoid  the  force  of  an 
argument.  1781  COWPKR  Friendship  r8g  No  subterfuge  or 
pleading  Shall  win  my  confidence  again.  1784  —  Task  11. 
670  By  forgery,  by  subterfuge  of  law.  1829  lAi-Toti  Dis<nuned 
vi  By  what  subterfuge,  or  cavil,  does  the  present  claimant 
of  these  estates  hope  to  dislodge  their  rightful  possessor. 
18^3  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  Hied.  x.  106,  I  speak  here 
without  any  subterfuge.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  \.  I. 
564  It  was  answered  that  the  earl  was  asleep.  The  privy 
councillor  thought  that  this  was  a  subterfuge,  and  insisted 
on  entering.  1893  RIDKK  HAGGARD  Heart  of  World  xvi, 
I  will  answer  you,  and,  scorning  subterfuge  or  falsehood, 
set  out  the  whole  matter  in  the  hearing  of  the  people. 

b.  contextually:  A  means  of  escape  {from  cen 
sure,  etc.)  ;  an  excuse. 

1755  SMOLLETT  Qni.r.  (1803)  122  You  have  no  subterfuge, 
nor  the  least  room  to  say  you  was  deceived.  1761  HIMK 
Hist.  Eng.  II.  xxxtx.  377  The  queen  of  Scots  had  no  other 
subterfuge  from  these  pressing  remonstrances.  1828  SCOTT 
/•'.  .17.  Perth  xxxiv,  You  seek  but  a  subterfuge,  that  you 
may  say  when  you  are  defeated.. that  it  was  for  want  of 
the  number  of  your  band  fully  counted  -ml. 

1 2.  A  place  to  which  a  person  escapes ;  a  retreat, 
refuge.  Obs. 

1616  BULLOKAR  Eftgl.  Expos.)  Subterfuge, . .  a  place  to  hide 
or  saue  one  in.  1660  in  5V/.  Harl.  Misc.  (1793)  379  My 
lord  of  Derby  had  taken  this  place  for  a  subterfuge,  after 
the  defeat  given  him  by  Colonel  Lilburn.  1665  MANLEY 
Grotitis"1  Low  C.  Wars  363  There  were  in  the  Castle  Subter 
fuges  and  Scluces,  to  prevent  the  inraging  [orig.  iram]  of 
the  Enemy.  1737  WHISTON  Josepkns  n.  vi.  vii.  941  They 
depended  on  these  under  ground  subterfuges. 
fig.  1710  W  ELTON  Suffer.  Son  of  God  \.  iv.  68  We  have 
now  a  Subterfuge  to  flee  to ;  under  which,  we  are  sure  to  be 
shelter'd  from  the  Justice  and  Wrath  of  God.  1844  TIIIKL- 
WALL  Greece  Ixvi.  VIII.  426  This  proposal  drove  the  senate 
out  of  its  last  subterfuge. 

•f-  3.  That  which  conceals  ;  a  *  cloak  '.  Obs. 

1635  BRATHWAIT  Arcadian  Princ.  55  Connivence  gives 
impunity  to  impiety,  and  greatnesse  becomes  a  Subterfuge 
to  cuiltmesse.  a  1718  PRIOR  Knowledge  710  They..sculk 
behind  the  Subterfuge  of  Art.  lyjsCHEYNE  Engl.  Malady 
n.  viii.  §  3.  194  The  Spleen  or  Vapours  . .  is  a  common  Sub 
terfuge  for  meer  Ignorance  of  the  Nature  of  Distempers. 

tSu'bterfuge,  ».  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  subter- 
fugPrt  ,sce  prec.J.] 

1.  intr.  To  employ  subterfuges. 

1637  in  Prynnts  Disc.  Prel.  Tyrr.  (1641)  H.  95  Upon 
paine  of  suspention  of  the  parties  offending,  or  subterfuging. 

2.  trans.  To  escape,  evade,  get  out  of. 

1641  J.  SHUTE  Sarah  A-  Hageir  (1649)  59  Jonah  had  a  plot 
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to  subterfuge  his  employment  to  Nineveh,  a  1643  — 
Judgem.  <V  Mercy  (1645)  80  Whatsoever  plea  he  hath  before 
thought  of  to  subterfuge  the  judgement. 

So  t  Su-bterfugingr  ///•  <*>->  employing  subter 
fuges  ;  evasive. 

1802  in  Ann.  Key.  (1803)  I.  391/2  No  little,  narrow  policy, 
will  do;  no  partial  meanness,  no  monopoly,  no  jobbing 
business,  nor  subterfuging  tricks  of  avarice  ! 

t  Su'bterfugy.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  subter- 
fugium  \  see  SUBTERFUGE  sb.~\  A  subterfuge. 

1637  GILLESPIE  Engl.  Pop.  Cerent.  Ord.  C  3  The  lurking 
places  of  their  elaborate  subterfugies.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist. 
xi.  xvii.  230  Many  more  are  their  subterfugies. 

Subterna'tural,  a.  [SUBTER-  (3).]  Below 
what  is  natural,  less  than  natural. 

1870  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  r.  (1873)  87  We  must 
be  content  to  call  hypochondria  subternatural,  because  the 
tone  of  the  instrument  is  lowered.  1880  GLADSTONE  in 
W.  O'Brien  Recoil.  (1905)  262  The  expression  of  subter 
natural  glee  which  sits  upon  the  visage  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Cavan.  1890  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  296  Shakspere's  preternatural 
or  subternatural  creations. 

Subterpose  (s^btsjpJu'z),  v.  rare.  [f.  SUB 
TER-  (i)  +  -pose,  as  in  superpose,  impose.]  trans* 
To  place  underneath. 

1894  BARING-GOULD  Deserts  S.  France  I.  149  Their 
remains  may  be  discovered  at  a  lower  level,  though  not 
subterposed. 

So  Su  bterposi'tion,  a  placing  below,  position 
underneath. 

1833  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  III.  388  Subterposition  in  the 
plutonic,  like  superposition  in  the  sedimentary  rocks,  being . . 
characteristic  of  .a  newer  age.  1851  GLADSTONE  ^Let.  to 
Manning 26  Jan.,  It  will  bring  about  a  great  shifting  of 
parM,  much  super-  and  much  subter-position. 

Sub-terra,  a.  rare—1.  [L.  sub  under  +  terra 
ground.  ]  Subterranean. 

1841  CATLIN  N.  Amer.  Ind.  x.  (1844)  I.  76,  I  have  sub 
joined  a  sketch  of  one  of  these  sub-terra  communities. 

Subterrane  (szrbter^n),  a.  and  sb.  Now  rare. 
Also  9  -ain.  [ad.  L.  subterraneits,  f.  sub-  SUB- 
i  a  +  terra  earth.  Cf.  OF.  soub~,  subterrain  (F. 
sottterrain\  It.  sotterrano,  -ancoJ] 

A.  adj.    ~  SUBTERRANEAN  a. 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  \Vorld\\.  650  By  this  secret  Subterrane 
vault,  Zedechias  making  his  stealth,  recouered.,the  plaines 
or  deserts  of  lericho.  1633  T.  ADAMS  E.rj>.  2  Peter  ii.  4. 
513  Hell  is  a  subterrane  treasure  of  hidden  fire.  1712  Phil. 
Trans.  XXVII.  481  As  to  the  Age  in  which  those  Trees 
were  interred,  it  is  hard  to  determine.  Many  think  they 
have  lain  in  that  Subterrane  State  ever  since  Noah's  Flood. 
1824  BYRON  Def.  Trans/,  i.  i.  79  The  waters  stir,  Not  as 
with  air,  but  by  some  subterrane  And  rocking  power  of  the 
internal  world.  1830  W.  PHILLIPS  Mt.  Sinai  i.  550  From 
all  its  vasty  antres  subterrane.  1831  K.EIGHTLEY  Mythol, 
Greece  fy  Italy  68  Hades,  the  brother  of  Zeus  and  Poseidon, 
was  lord  of  the  subterrane  region,  the  abode  of  the  dead. 
184*  J.  F.  WATSON  Ann.  Phllad.  $  Peitn.  (1877)  I.  412  A 
subterrane  tunnel.  1861  D.  GREENVVELL  Poems  95  Some 
echo  subterrain. 

B.  sb.   =  SUBTERRANEAN  sb.  3. 

1774  J.  BRYANT  Mythol.  I.  116  It  was  a  cave  in  the  rock, 
abounding  with  variety  of  subterranes,  cut  out  into  various 
apartments.  1816  G.  S.  FABER  Orig.  Pagan  Idol.  III.  260 
Like  the  subterrain  of  mount  Olivet,  it  resembled  the  mouth 
of  an  oven  or  a  well.  1830  W.  PHILLIPS  Mt.  Sinai  \\.  34 
Mystic  subterrane  From  surface  down  to  centre  is  corn- 
moved.  1843  tr.  Cnstinfs  Empire  of  Czar  II.  18  The  sub 
marine  dungeons  of  Kronstadt, ..and.  .many  other  sub 
terranes. 

t  Subterra'neal,  a.  (sb.)   Obs.     [f.  L.  sub- 
terrdneus  (see  prec.)  +  -AL.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Underground;  —  SUBTERRANEAN  a.  i. 

1592  R.  D.  Hypnerotomachia  30  Feareful  vaultes,  and 
subterraneal  buttresses.  1639  G.  PLATTES  (title)  A  Discovery 
of  Subterraneall  Treasure  :  viz.  of  all  manner  of  Mines  and 
Mineral  Is.  1651  J.  F[REAKE]  Agrippa's  Occ.  Philos.  404 
Subterraneall  and  dark  Demons.  1671  BOHUN  Disc.  Wind 
Contents,  The  2d  Locall  Origine  of  Winds  in  Generall  from 
the  Earth  or  Seas,  as  from  Submarine  or  Subterraneall 
Eruptions.  1673  BOYLE  Ess.  Effluviums  HI.  51  The  more 
agile  Corpuscles  of  Subterraneal  Salts.  1681  GREW  Mu> 
sseum  i.  §  ii.  i.  14  He  catcheth  Ant's  by  scratching  open 
their  subterraneal  Hives.  1690  C.  NESSE  Hist,  fy  Myst.  O. 
4-  N.  Test.  I.  7  Mountains  not  cast  up  by  the  flood,  nor  by 
the  subterraneal  spirits.  1741  Phil.  Trans.  LV.  239  The 
subterraneal  damps  and  mineral  spirit  of  fountains  seem., 
exactly  to  resemble  each  other. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  lower  regions ;  infernal ;   = 
SUBTERRANEAN  a.  2. 

1651  T.  STANLEY  Plat.  Disc.  Love  222  The  World  her  self 
being  one,  can  have  but  one  soul ;  which  as  it  animates  the 
subterraneal  parts,  is  called  Pluto ;  the  sublunary  Neptune ; 
the  celestial,  Jupiter.     1803  SHAW  tr.  Bacon's  Fables  Anc. 
xi,  [Pluto]  hurrying  her  to  his  chariot,  carried  her  with  him 
to  the  subterraneal  regions. 

B.  sb.  pi.  Underground  strata. 

1652  FRENCH  Yorksh.  Spatv  \\\.  32  How  variously  subter- 
ranealls  communicate  their  vertues  to  this  Element  [viz. 
water]. 

Subterranean  (sj?bter^-n£an),  a.  and  sb.    [f. 
L.  subterrdneus  (see  SUBTERRANE)  +  -AN.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  a.  Of  inanimate  objects :  Existing,  lying,  or 
situated  below  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  formed 
or  constructed  underground,  either  by  nature  or 
by  the  hand  of  man ;  underground. 

1610  HOLLAND  Catnden's  Brit.  747  Their  further  inquiery, 
whether  there  are  not  Subterranean  trees  growing  under 
earth,  a  1625  CHALQNER  Six  Serm.  (1629)  24  Even  the 
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Labyrinthes  of  Dedalus  haue  left  their  subterranean  habita 
tions.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  95  [The  Caspian  Sea] 
has  no..entercourse  with  any  Sea,  except  (as  is  credible)  it 
be  subterranean,  into  the  Euxme.  1712  BLACKMORE  Creation 
i.  34  Tell,  by.,  what  subterranean  Ways,  Back  to  the  Foun 
tain's  Head  the  Sea  conveys  The  refluent  Rivers.  1718 
LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Lett.  II.  xlix.  64, 1  was,  .led  into  one 
of  the  subterranean  apartments,  which  they  call '  The  Stables 
of  the  Elephants '.  1835  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  (ed.  4}  IV.  6 
The  relative  date  of  rocks  formed  in  the  subterranean  regions 
during  the  Newer  Pliocene  ages.  Ibid.  Index  450  Subter 
ranean  lava  causes  elevation  of  land.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  iii.  I.  316  In  1685  the  tin  of  Cornwall.,  was  still  one  of 
the  most  valuable  subterranean  productions  of  the  island. 
1856  MACAULAY  Johnson,  in  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  8)  XII.  795 
His  taste  in  cookery,  formed  in  subterranean  ordinaries  and 
Alamode  beefshops,  was  far  from  delicate.  1856  STANLEY 
Sinai  $  Pal.  xiv.  (1858)  439  The  subterranean  vault,  over 
which. .the  whole  structure  was  erected.  1860  PRESCOTT 
Electr,  Telegr.  169  The  idea  of  building  subterranean  lines 
in  this  country  !  1863  DANA  Man.  Geol.  647  Subterranean 
streams,  which  have  their  rise  in  hills  and  mountains,  and 
are  fed,  like  the  surface-rivers,  by  the  rains  and  snows.  1877 
NORTHCOTE  Rom.  Catac.  i.  v.  71  The  ceilings  of  their  sub 
terranean  chapels.  1878  Encycl.  Brit.  VIII.  685/1  Along 
the  French  coast  several  subterranean  affluents  of  the 
Mediterranean  have  been  discovered. 

b.  Of  animate  beings  :  Living  or  working  under 
ground. 

1621  BURTON"  Anat.  Mel.  \.  ii.  i.  iit  Of  these  sublunary 
Dluels,  Pselhis  makes  six  kindes,  tiery,  aeriall,  terrestrial], 
watery,  and  subterranean  Diuels.  1642  HOWELL  Twelve 
Treat.  (1661)  50  Ther  were  subterranean  invisible  troups  fat 
Ragland  Castle)  mustered  under-ground  in  Wales.  1753 
RICHARDSON  Grandison  (1754)  VI.  ix,  Subterranean  colliers, 
tinners,  [&c.]  1835  KIRBY  Creat.  A  mm.  II.  420  Baron 
Humboldt  has  given  an  account  of  a  wonderful  eruption  of 
subterranean  fishes. 

c.  Of  physical  phenomena,  forces  or  movements, 
actions,    etc.  :     Operating    or    performed    under 
ground. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  1190  The  casting  up  aloft 
into  the  aire  of  stones  &  cinders  by  subterranean  windes 
under  the  earth.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  i.  231  When  the  force 
Of  subterranean  wind  transports  a  Hill  Torn  from  Pelorus. 
1813  BAKEWELL  Introd.  Geol.  Pref.  6  All  rocks  or  strata  have 
been  either  formed  or  consolidated  by  central  subterranean 
fire.  1825  SCOTT  Betrothed  xxiv,  Immured  as  she  seemed  to 
be,  to  perish  by  a  strange  and  subterranean  death.  1829 
—  Anne  ofG.  h,  A  noise  like  subterranean  thunder.  1855 
J.  PHILLIPS  Man.  GeoL  585  The  same  localities,  .were  during 
later  periods  influenced  by  more  gradual  and  continual  sub- 
terranean  expansion.  1877  HUXLEY  Pkysiogr.  186  This 
region  is  peculiarly  subject  to  subterranean  disturbances. 

d.  Bot.  Of  parts  of  a  plant :    Growing  tinder 
ground. 

1839  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.    (ed.  3)  491   Subterranean..^ 

Growing  under  the  earth,  1849  BALFOUR  Man.  Bot.  §  70 
terns  have  been  divided  into  aerial,  or  stems  which  appear 
wholly  or  partially  above  ground ;  and  subterranean,  or 
those  which  are  entirely  under  ground.  1884  BOWER  & 
SCOTT  De  Bary'sPhaner.  349  The  subterranean  shoots  of  the 
rhizome. 

e.  Of  trees  or  a  forest :  Buried  in  the  earth. 
1813  BAKEWELL  Introd.  GeoL  n  On  the  coast  of  Lincoln 
shire  and  part  of  Yorkshire  there  is  a  subterranean  forest 
about  seventeen  feet  under  the  present  high-water  mark. 

2.  Existing  under  the  earth  ;   belonging  to  the 
lower  regions  or  underworld  ;  infernal. 

1619  GORGES  tr.  Bacon's  IVisd.  Anc.  156  He  [Pluto]  caught 
vp  Proserpina,  .and  caried  her  away  with  him  in  his  Coach 
to  the  Subterranean  dominions,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary 
20  Feb.  1645,  The  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  subterranean 
deities,  a  1806  HORSLEY  Serm.  xx.  (1816)  II.  176  The  con- 
solation  which  the  preaching  of  our  Lord  in  the  subterranean 
regions  afforded  to  these  prisoners  of  hope.  1837  CARLYLE 
Fr.  Rev.  i.  i.  i,  And  ye,  as  subterranean  Apparitions  are 
wont,  vanish  utterly, — leaving  only  a  smell  of  sulphur  ! 

3.  fig.  Existing  or  working  out  of  sight,  in  the 
dark,  or  secretly. 

1651  JANE  Euctuf  A*Aa<7ro?  230  They  never  pretended 
priviledge  of  Parliament  further  then  the  subterranean  junto. 
1855  MOTLEY  Dutch  Rep.  vi.  i.  (1866)^82  His  subtle,  un 
scrupulous,  and  subterranean  combinations  of  policy.  1879 
FARRAR  St.  Paul  I.  570  They  saw  through  the  subterranean 
injustice  and  virulent  animosity  of  the  Jews  in  bringing 
false  charges  against  innocent  men.  1882  LECKY  Eng.  in 
i8th  Cent.  III.  68  The  subterranean  and  more  ignoble  works 
of  faction.  1891  HALL  CAINE  Scapegoat  xxvi,  The  entire 
town.. was  honeycombed  with  subterranean  revolt. 
B.  sb. 

1.  One  who  lives  under  ground;  a  cave-dweller. 
1625    B.  JONSON  Staple  of  News  i.   vi.   44    Her  Graces 

Grandfather,  Was  Duke,  and  Cousin  to  the  King  of  Ophyr, 
The  Subterranean.  1691  R.  KIRK  Secret  Comniiv.  i.  (1815) 
5  These  Subterraneans  eat  but  little  in  their  Dwellings. 
1833  L.  RITCHIE  Wand.  Loire  61  An  anecdote.. will  convey 
a  better  idea.. of  the  habitations  and  manners  of  the  sub 
terraneans. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  the  lower  regions. 

1836  I.  TAYLOR  Phys.  Theory  xvi.  219  That  very  ancient, 
and  may  we  not  say  biblical  classification  of  all  intelligent 
orders,  under  the  three  heads  of  celestials,  terrestrials,  and 
subterraneans. 

3.  An  underground  cave,  chamber,  or  dwelling. 
1797  in  C.  K.  Paul  W.  Godwin  (1876)  I.  259  We  proceeded 

to  about  the  middle  of  the  subterranean,  c  1800  R.  CUMBER 
LAND  John  de  Lancaster  (1809)  III.  251,  I  have,  .a  subter 
ranean  of  strong  beer  to  set  the  antient  Britons  a-dancing  on 
their  heads.  1836  WISEMAN  12  Lect.  Sci.  $  Rev.  Relig.  II. 
146  The  hypogese,  or  subterraneans  of  Eilithyia.  1855  NEW 
MAN  Callista  (1890)  333  The  passage.. was  only  one  of 
several  natural  subterraneans.. opening  into  each  other. 
1906  R.  WHITEING  Ring  in  the  New  66  Prue  found  an  ample 
subterranean,  neatly  furnished. 


SUBTERRANEOUS. 

b.  fig.  pi.    Depths. 

1912  Engl.  Rev.  Dec.  27  Down  into  subterraneans  within 
myself  that  were  positively  frightening. 

Subterraneanly  (spbterfi-n&nli),^.  [-LY2.] 

Under  the  ground. 

1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  534  Eyes  are 
absent  in  some  Crustaceans  which  live  subterraneanly.  189* 
AGNES  M.  CLERKE  Fam.  Stud.  Homer  x.  259  They  are 
commonly  disguised  under  some  form  of  ore,  subterraneanly 
bestowed. 

t  Subterrane  ity.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  next  + 
-ITT.]  The  condition  of  being  subterraneous ; 
concr. ,  a  place  or  thing  found  under  ground. 

1686  Sir  T.  Browne*s  Pseud.  Ep.  11.  i.  42,  I  fear  we  com 
monly  consider  subterraneitjes  [earlier  edd.  subterranities], 
not  in  Contemplations  sufficiently  respective  unto  the  Crea 
tion.  1721  BAILEY,  Subterraneity^  a  being  subterraneous. 
1807  tr.  Three  Germans  I.  69  The  flight  of  steps  by  which 
they  had  been  conducted  to  the  subterraneity. 

Subterraneous  (s^bter^n/as),  a.  Now  rare. 
[f.  L.  subterraneits  (see  SBBTERRANE)  +  -ous.] 

1.  a.   =  SUBTERRANEAN  a.  i  a. 

1607  J.  KING  Serm.  5  Nov.  29  They  sale  to  the  ground 
couer  vs,  and  to  a  subterraneous  vault,  keep  vs  close.  1646 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  \\.  i.  55  Yet  are  they  not  to  be 
closed  up  in  the  generall  name  of  concretions,  or  lightly 
passed  over  as  onely  Elementary,  and  Subterraneous  mix- 
tions.  x66a  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacrae  in.  iv.  §  6  Those  sub 
terraneous  waters  which  pass  up  and  down  through  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety  xii.  r  i  There 
are  many  subterraneous  springs  which  feed  this  ocean. 
1712  E.  COOKE  Voy.  S.SeaS^The  River.. having  run  sub 
terraneous  for  two  Leagues,  rises  again.  1735  POPE  Lett. 
(1737)  VI.  69  In  my  garden.. I  have  happily  finished  the 
subterraneous  way  and  grotto.  1775  JOHNSON  West.  I  si.  164 
Being  subterraneous,  they  must  be  always  damp.  1776 
GIBBON  Decl.  fy  F.  ii.  I.  45  The  subterraneous  prisons  were 
abolished.  1813  SOUTHEY  Nelson  II.  28  Lady  Hamilton., 
explored. .a  subterraneous  passage,  leading  from  the  palace 
to  the  sea  side.  1842  LOUDON  Suburban  Hort.  227  The 
sources  of  cold,  .are,  rain  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the 
soil,.,  and  where  draining  has  been  neglected,  subterraneous 
water.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  332  Let  them  bring 
together  the  streams  in  subterraneous  channels.  iQopQ.  Rev. 
July  93  The  area  of  those  subterraneous  riches  is  limited. 

b.   =  SUBTERRANEAN  a.  i  b. 

1727  SWIFT  Wonder  Wond.  Wks.  1755  II.  ii.  52  Certain 
subterraneous  nymphs.  1832  G.  DOWNES  Lett.  Cont.  Coun 
tries  L  193  The  Proteus  angnineus — a  creature,  which  is  in 
a  manner  both  subaqueous  and  subterraneous.  1832  J. 
RENNIE  Butter/I.  %  M.  51  The  Subterraneous  Rustic  (Agro- 
tis  annexa).  1860  SMILES  Self  Help  ii.  29  Occupying  an 
underground  cellar,  over  which  he  put  up  the  sign, '  Come 
to  the  subterraneous  barber '. 

o.   =  SUBTERRANEAN  a.  i  c. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  34  The  Stoicks  who  thought 
the  souls  of  wise  men  had  their  habitation  about  the  Moon, 
might  make  slight  account  of  subterraneous  deposition.  1664 
POWER  E*p.  Philos.  \.  63  Subterraneous  Damps  do  some 
times.,  grow  to  that  over-height  of  fermentation,  that  they 
fire  of  themselves,  a  x68a  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts  (1683)  154 
There  can  be  no  assured  decision  without  an  ocular  explora 
tion  and  subterraneous  enquiry.  1703  Phil.  Trans.  XXIII. 
1327  Venomous  Steems  and  Damps.. are  frequent  in  Coun 
tries  that  abound  with  Minerals  or  Subterraneous  Fires. 
a  1774  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  121  The  subterraneous 
thumps  of  the  miner's  spade  and  pickaxe.  1803-5  WORDSW. 
Matronofjedborough  $  her  Husb.  27  He  breathes  a  sub 
terraneous  damp.  1831  BREWSTER  Nat.  Magic  ix.  240 
Camels  are., rendered  furious  when  they  hear  these  sub 
terraneous  sounds.  1855  Orr's  Circ.  Sci.,  Inorg.  Nat.  49 
This  matter,  in  a  melted  state,  has  been  from  time  to  time 
agitated,  disturbed,  and  forced  out  by  subterraneous  forces. 

d.  =  SUBTERRANEAN  a.  i  d. 

1777  S.  ROBSON  Brit.  Flora  136  Trifolium  subterraneum, 
..Subterraneous  Trefoil.  1829  T.  CASTLE  Introd.  Bot.  45 
Subterraneous — when  they  are  in  the  ground,  as  with  the 
snow-drop  and  most  plants.  1833  HOOKER  in  Smith's  Engl. 
Flora  V.  I.  117  Perianth  subterraneous  oblong  fleshy. 

e.  =  SUBTERRANEAN  a.  i  e. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  s.v.,  Those  Trees,  which 
being  left  there  at  the  Universal  Deluge,  are  so  plentifully 
found  buried  in  the  Earth,  in  many  Countries,  are  called 
Subterraneous  Trees,  and  by  some  Fossile-wood.  17x2  Phil. 
Trans.  XXVII.  478  The  Subterraneous  Trees,  uncovered 
by  an  Inundation  of  the  River  of  Thames  in  Dagenham  and 
Havering  Marshes.  17*8  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  Mr.  Boyle 
gives  us  an  Instance. .of  a  huge  Subterraneous  Oak  dug 
out  of  a  Salt  Mine  in  Transylvania.  1830  HERSCHEL  Study 
Nat.  Phil.  346  The  subterraneous  *  Flora  '  of  a  geological 
formation.  1887  CASSELL  s.v.,  Subterraneous  forest. 

f.  (See  quot.) 

1781  Ann.  Keg.  in.  248/2  The  application  of  the  principles 
of  ordinary  geometry  to  the  working  of  mines  is  what  the 
author  of  this  work  calls  subterraneous  geometry. 

2.  =  SUBTERRANEAN  a.  a. 

1633  PRYNNK  Histrio-m.  i.  260  She  obtained  the  subter 
raneous  places  of  Hell  in  stead  of  an  inheritance.  1678 
CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  i.  §  19.  19  [Pluto's]  Subterraneous 
Cave.  Ibid.  iv.  §  17.  308  Calling  him  in  the  Starry  Heaven 
and  ./Ether,  Jupiter ;  in  the  Air,  Juno  ;  in  the  Winds,  ,/Eolus ; 
in  the  Sea,  Neptune ;  in  the  Earth  and  Subterraneous  Parts 
Pluto. 

3.  =  SUBTERRANEAN  a.  3. 

1660  R.  BURNEV  Ke'pSioroi'  Awpof  130  All  other  leagues 
and  combinations  are  subterraneous,  when  they  either  trust 
to  or  fear  the  Arm  of  flesh.  1682  2nd  Plea  Nonconf.  44  It 
was  as  cunning  a  subterraneous  Conveyance  for  Popery,  as 
could  be  thought  of.  1735  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  9  Sept.  in 
loth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  i.  259  These  dark  & 
subterraneous  negociations  wth  ye  promise  of  secrecy  in  all 
events.  1759  —  Mem.  Geo.  II  (1847) -ill.  vii.  176  He  might 
have  discovered  some  of  Legge's  subterraneous  intrigues. 
1856  DE  QUINCEY  Confess.  Pref.  Notice,  So  obstinately  has 
this  malady  pursued  its  noiseless,  and  what  I  may  call  sub 
terraneous,  siege. 


SUBTERR  ANE  OU  S  L  Y. 
Subterra-neottsly,  adv.    [-LY  2.] 

1.  Below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

1859  R.  F.  BURTON  Central  Afr.  in  Jrtil.  Ceogr.  Sac. 
XXIX.  2i8An  edible  white  fungus  growing  subterraneously. 
1890  Hardwuke's  Science  Gossip  XXVI.  73  At  no  great 
depth  beneath  London  and  the  south-eastern  counties  there 
lay  the  continuation  subterraneously  of  the  chain  of  hills 
represented  by  the  Mendips  in  the  West  of  England,  and 
the  Ardennes  of  Belgium. 

2.  Secretly ;   in  the  dark. 

1791-1823  D'IsRAELl  Car.  Lit.,  Buckhm.'s  Pol.  Coquetry 
III.  349  He  winded  the  duke  circuitously, — he  worked  at 
him  subterraneouily.  1833  T.  HOOK  Parson's  Dau.  II.  xi, 
From  the  elder  Miss  Lovell  to  her  brother  this  news  was 
thus  as  it  were  subterraneously  conveyed.  1856  DE  QUINCEY 
in  H.  A.  Page  Tlioiitas  DC  Quincey  (1877)  II.  123  What 
more,  then,  was  it,  my  dear  girls,  that  you  were  snbter- 
raneously  seeking?  1911  A.  HARRISON  in  Etigl.  Ren.  Mar. 
676  It  is  a  force  growing  subterraneously. 

Subterra  neousness.  rare.  [-NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  subterranean. 

1727  BAILEV  (vol.  II),  Subteraneovsness,  the  being  under 
the  Earth,  or  inclosed  within  the  Surface,  Bowels,  or  hollow 
Parts  of  the  Earth.  1851  G.  S.  FABEH  Many  Mansions  345 
We  find  the  same  character  of  Centrical  Subterraneousness 
given  to  the  Locality  of  Hades  in  two  Cognate  passages  of 
the  Apocalypse. 

Subterra'nity.  06s.  or  rare.    Irreg.  var.  of 

SUBTERRANEITT. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep,\\.  i.  55, 1  feare  we  commonly 
consider  subterranities  not  in  contemplations  sufficiently 
respective  unto  the  creation.  1636  BLOUST  Glossogr.,  Siii- 
terranity,  the  being  under  ground.  1877-8  HENLEY  in 
Ballades  ff  Rondeaus  (Canterb.  Poets)  83  We  search  the 
stars  for  Fame,  Or  sink  her  subterranities ;  The  legend's 
still  the  same  :— '  O  Vanity  of  Vanities  1 ' 

tSu'bterrany,  a.  (sb.}  06s.  rare.  [ad.  L.  sub- 
terrtimits  (see  SUBTEHKANE)  :  cf.  momextany.J 
=  SUBTERRANEAN. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  326  The  Making  of  Gold  did  require  a 
very  temperate  Heat,  as  being  in  Nature  a  Subterrany  worke, 
where  little  Heat  commeth.  Ibid.  354  We  see  that  in 
Subterranies  there  are,  as  the  Fathers  of  their  Tribes,  Brim 
stone  and  Mercury  :  In  Vegetables,  and  Liuing  Creatures 
there  is  Water  and  Oyle.  1651  R.  CHILD  in  Hartlib's  Legacy 
(1655)  73  It  is  necessary  for  him  to  know  all  subterrany 
things.  1651  J.  F[REAKE]  Agrippa's  Occ.  Pliilos.  393  In 
numerable  unclean  spirits. .  ;  under  these  they  place  a  kind 
of  spirits,  subterrany  or  obscure,  which  the  Platonists  call 
Angels  that  failed.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr. 

Subterrene  (sobterf  n),  a.  and  sb.  Also  7-  en. 
[ad.  L.  subtcmnus  :  see  SOB-  i  a  and  TERRF..VE.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Underground  ;  =  SUBTERRANEAN  i. 

1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  God  x.  ix.  372  Sixe  kindes 
of  Da;mones.  First  the  fiery, . .  5.  the  subterrene,  that  Hue 
in  caues.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  302  The  earth  is  full  of 
subterrene  fires,  a  1711  KF.N  Hymnarium  Poet.  Wks.  1 1. 127 
Shew  me  the  Gulph,  that's  fix'd  between  The  upper  Hades, 
and  the  sub-terrene.  1829  I.  TAYLOR  Enthus.  ix.  228  Those 
dungeons  of  dimness,,  .those  labyrinths  of  subterrene  com 
munication.  1862  Macm.Mag,  May  64  The  inconvenience 
of  the  subterrene  trains.  1878  PROCTOR  Pleas.  Ways  Sci. 
ix.  (1879)  181  The  activity  thus  exhibited.. had  its  origin_in 
the  same  subterrene  or  submarine  region  as  the  Peruvian 
earthquake. 

2.  Infernal ;   =  SUBTERRANEAN  i. 

1836  I.  TAYLOR  Phys.  Theory  xvi.  219  note,  The  three 
great  orders  of  the  intelligent  economy — the  heavenly,  the 
earthly,  and  the  subterrene.  i858CASWALL/"0?>«s  80  Dread 
Angels  subterrene  Mighty  in  works  of  ill. 

B.  sb.  An  underground  dwelling,  etc. ;   (with 
the)  the  underworld. 

1854  S.  DOBELL  Balder  xviii.  75  Have  we  shut  thee  forth, 
poor  child,  And  wist  not  of  thy  journey,  nor  the  end  And 
exit  of  that  gloomy  subterrene  Which  thou  didst  enter? 


Virg.  AZneid  Notes  404  The  urns  and  sarcophagi  in  these 
subterrenes  bear  purelynativemythological  subjects.  £1873 
J.  ADDIS  Eliz.  Echoes  (1879)  94  Th' uncertain  hum  Of  hosts 
upsweeping  from  the  subterrene. 

t  Subterre'nean,  <*•  06s.  rare-1.  [Formed 
as  prec.  +  -AN.]  Subterranean. 

1670  PF.TTUS  Fodinx  Rig.  Introd.,  Many  do  write  of  Sub- 
terrenean  Trees,  Serpents,  Fishes,  &c. 

Subterrestrial(s«btere'strial),a. andrf.  Now 
rare.  [See  SUB-  i  a  and  TERRESTRIAL.]  A.  adj. 

1.  =  SUBTERRANEAN  i.  Now  rare. 

1613  M.  RIDLEY  Magn.  Bodies  Pref.  a  For  searchers  of 
minerals,  mettals,  sea-coles,  and  other  subterestrial  bodies. 
1658  ROWLAND  tr.  tVoufet's  Tlitat.  Ins.  891  Bees  subter- 
restrial  have  another  form  and  nature.  1686  PLOT  Staffvrdsh. 
87  Hot  Springs  or  subtcrrestrial  Exhalations.  1730  FIELDING 
Tom  Thumb  Pref.,  Wks.  1882  VIII.  351  Tho^etwo  extremi 
ties  of  style  Mr,  Urytlen  illustrates  by  the  familiar  image 
of  two  inns,  which  I  shall  term  the  aerial  and  the  subter 
restrial.  1885  W.  K.  PARKER  Mammal.  Dtsc.  vi.  148  The 
mole  did  not  become  subterrestial  just  lately. 

1 2.  =  SUBTERRANEAN  2.   06s. 

1615  W.  HULL  Mirr.  Maj.  63  The  Popes  pretended 
Supremacie  ouer  coelestiall,  terrestriall,  and  subterrestriall 
creatures.  1643  R.  O.  Mints  Mort.  v.  37  Angels  that  are 
highest  in  dignitie,  and  so  coelesteiall : . .  Divels  and  Death 
the  lowest,  and  so  subterrestriall.  a  1653  GorcF.  Comnt. 
Hfb.  ii.  8  Every  creature,  invisible  or  visible, .  .celestial!  or 
supercelestiall,  terrestriall  orsubterrestriall.  1702  T.  BROWM 
Lett.  /r.  Dtad  to  Living  Wks.  1760  II.  20.9  The  most  re 
putable  way  of  entring  into  this  subterrestrial  country  [vie. 
Hell]  is  to  come  in  at  the  fore-door. 
B.  sb.  A  crenture  living  under  ground. 

1800  COLERIDGE  Piccolotn.  i.  xi.  91  Mole-eyed,  thou  mayest 
but  burrow  in  the  earth,  Blind  as  that  subterrestrial. 
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Subtile  (s^'til,  sc'btil),  a.  (s6.)  Forms:  4-6 
subtyl,  -yll,  4-7  -ill,  (4  soubtil,  -tiel,  5  subtille, 
5-6  -tyle,  6  -tylle,  Se.  -tel(l,  sobtyll,  suptelj, 
4- subtil,  subtile,  [a.  F.  subtil  (from  I4th  c.), 
latinized  refashioning  of  OF.  s(o]util  SUBTLE  <z.] 

1.  Chiefly  of  fluids:  Not  dense,  thin,  rarefied ;  pene 
trating,  etc.  by  reason  of  tenuity;  =  SUBTLE  a.  I. 

1390  GOWER  Ci>«/  III.  92  This  soubtil  water  myhtely.. 
The  strengthe  of  therthe  perceth  ofte.  1398  TKEVISA  Air/A. 
De  l\  R.  III.  xvii.  (1495)  63  Subtyl  humour  temprith  and 
purith  that  that  is  in  the  lymmes  of  the  sy}te.  Ibid.  v.  xix. 
124  The  ayre  and  brethe  drawen  in  by  the  mouth  is  amended 
and  puryd,  and  made  subtyll  therin.  a  1425  tr.  Arderne's 
Treat,  fistula  etc.  59  If  it  be  for  humour,  bat  is. .for  it  is 
scharp,  or  subtile,  or  watr  jf.  1509  FISHER  Funeral  Scrm. 
Ctess  Richmond  W^s.  (1876)  304  It  [«.  the  risen  body] 
shall  be  subtyle  that  it  shall  percethorowe  the  stone  walks. 
c  1530  Jjtiiic.  Urines  II.  xii.  41  b,  It  maketh  the  vryne  sub 
tyle  and  thynne.  1533  ELYOTC^J/.  HeltHe^  The  rayne 
water.. is  most  subtyl  &  penetratiue.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q. 
ill.  vii.  39  An  Egle,  that  with  plumy  wings  doth  sheare 
The  subtile  ayre.  1616  SCRFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  /-arm 
630  The.  .red-like  wines  which  are  of  a  thin  and  subtile 
substance,  c  1645  HOW-ELL  Lett.  (1655)  IV.  1.  120  As  if 
they  had  som  subtile  invisible  Atonies  wherby  they  [sc. 
thoughts]  operat.  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anini.  $  Min.  150 
The  fat,  is  hot,  subtile  and  better  than  the  rest.  1742  Land, 
f,  Country  Brewer  ill.  (ed.  2)  233  By  the  subtile  Salts  of  the 
Lime,  it  will  make  its  Way  into  the  Pores,  .of  the  Wood. 
31774  GOLDSM.  Surv.  Exp.  Philos.  (1776)  II.  4  Some  have 
thought  that  air  is  nothing  more  than  earth  or  water  ex- 
panded  and  assuming  a  more  subtil  form.  1784  COWPER 
Task  vt.  135  The  vital  energy  that  mov'd-.the  pure  and 
subtile  lymph  Through  th'imperceptible  meand'nng  veins 
Of  leaf  and  flow'r.  1839  HALLAM  Lit.  Eur.  in.  iii.  §  149  The 
belief  in  ghosts,  or  spirits  of  subtile  bodies.  1858  SEARS 
A  than,  xviii.  160  The  luminiferous  ether  is  still  more  subtile, 
and  eludes  the  analysis  of  the  chemist.  1872  J.  G.  MURTHY 
Comm.  Lev.  vii.  37  The  fat  and  the  flesh  turned  by  the  fire 
of  the  altar  into  a  subtile  fume. 

trans/.  1642  H.  MORE  Sonf  of  Soul  II.  ii.  III.  18  Cor- 
poreall  wight  such  subtile  virtue  never  has.  1844  EMERSON 
Nature,  Discipline  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  158  The  air  resembles 
the  light  which  traverses  it  with  more  subtile  currents. 

fig.  1681-6  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  (1747)  III.  628  The  Argu 
ments  of  it  would  be  too  thin  and  subtil  for  vulgar  Capa 
cities.  1829  I.  TAYLOR  Enthus.  ii.  (1867)  22  The  region  of 
abstract  conceptions,  .has  an  atmosphere  too  subtile  to  sup 
port  the  health  of  true  piety. 

b.  Subtile  matter:  see  MATTER  sl>.i  5  b. 
to.  Of  a  voice:  Thin.    06s. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  K.  xix.  cxxxi.  (1495)  942  In 
subtyll  Voys  the  spyryte  is  not  stronge. 

2.  Of  fine  or  delicate   texture;  also,   delicately 
formed  or  moulded ;    =  SUBTLE  a.  2. 

c  1381  CHAUCER  Parl.  Fonles  272  A  subtyl  couercheif  of 
valence.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.\\\.  ix.  (1495)  54  The 
soule  that  yeueth  felynge  hathe  place  in  the  mopst  subtill 
chambres  of  the  brayne.  1474  CAXTON  Chessc  in.  i.  (1883)  79 
More  subtile  &  more  deyntous  metes.  1481  CAXTON  Myrr. 
II.  x.  f  viij,  Trees  the  whiche  in  stede  of  leues  bere  wulle  of 
whiche  is  made  cloth  right  fair  &  subtyle.  1579  LANGHAM 
Card.  Health  535  Rose  water . .  maketh  the  skinne  subtill  and 
thinne.  1599  SIR  J.  DAVIES  Nosce  Teipsnm  u.  12,  I  do  dis. 
tinguish  plaine  Each  sublill  line  of  her  immortall  face.  Ibid. 
ii  Hersubtileformethouonelycanstdefme.  l6o8B.JossoN 
Masques,  Beauty  Wks.  (1616)  906  A  thinne  subtile  vaile  ouer 
her  haire.  a  1648  DIGBY  Closet  Opened(\t>n) 90 Strain  the[m] 
clean  through  a  subtil  strainer.  1668  CULPEPPER  &  COLE 
Barthol.  Anal.  I.  xiv.  33  A  certain  little  lobe.. compassed 
with  a  thin  and  subtile  Membrane. 

3.  Of  small  thickness,  thin,  fine  ;  =  SUBTLE  a.  3. 
a  1415  tr.  Arderne's  Treat.  Fistula  etc.  68  Wolle  y-tesed 

or  subtile  stupez  of  line.  1555  EDEN  Decades  (Arb.)  222 
He  putteth  his  toonge  to  one  of  the  ryftes.  .being  as  sub 
tyle  as  the  edge  of  a  swoorde.  i6i»  SHELTON  Quix.  (1620) 
I.  iii.  18  Some  slight  and  subtill  wallets,  which  could  scarce 
be  perceiued.  1616  B.  JONSON  Devil  an  Ass  Prol.  5  Though 
you  presume  Satan  a  subtill  thing,  And  may  haue  heard 
hee's  worne  in  a  thumbe-ring.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Refl. 
iv.  iv.  69  The  subtil  threds  of  Silk-worms.  1742  POPE  Dune. 
iv.  590  Arachne's  subtile  line. 

fig.  1870  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  I.  (1873)  158  Every 
subtilest  fibre  of  feeling. 

fb.  Of  ships:  Narrow,  slender.  Ci.Ot'.galfre 
subtile.  06s. 

(1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  151,  xxx  grete  shyppes  and 
four  score  galeys  subtyl.  1599  HAKLUYT  Vey.  II.  i.  78 
Gallies,  aswell  bastards  as  subtill  mahonnets. 

4.  Of  powder,  etc. :  Fine, minute;   =SuBTLEa.4. 

a  1495  tr.  Arderne's  Treat.  Fistula  etc.  41  pe  moste  sub 
tile  mele  of  barly.  1513  Liff  Hen.  V  (1911)  110  Many 
heapes  of  sand,  wcb  was  so  subtill  and  smale,  that  it  niooued 
w"  everie  wynde.  1545  RAYNALDE  Byrth  Mankytfie  (1552) 
136  b,  Beynge  fyrst  beaten  to  subtyle  powdre.  c  1600  CHAP 
MAN  Iliad  IX.  629  The  subtile  fruit  of  flax.  1683  K.  DIGBY 
Chym.  Secrets  77  Take  Antimony  M  ineral . .  in  subtil  Powder. 
1697  HEADRICH  Arcaxa  Philos.  30  Of  this  Marchasite.. 
make  a  subtile  Powder.  1797  F.ncyd.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XI.  447/1 
Beat  your  ore  into  a  most  subtile  powder. 

5.  Involving  careful  discrimination  or  fine  points ; 
f  difficult,  abstruse  ;   =  SUBTLE  a.  5. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Law's  T.  80  Many  a  subtil 
resoun  forth  they  leyden.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  331  In 
proverbe  and  in  probleme  Sche  spak,  and  bad  he  scholde 
deme  In  many  soubtil  question.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE 
Law  Arms  (5.  T.  S.)  14  It  be  sum  part  subtile  to  under 
stand.  1560  DAL-S  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  13  b,  Let  vs  not 
throughe  a  suhtill  interpretation  accompt  king  Charles  a 
Germaine.  1565  COOPER  Thesaurus  s.  v.  Abstrusior.  Dis- 
putatio  aostrusior,  a  more  subtill,  hard,  or  obscure  dispu- 
tacion.  1598  .STOW  Sur-'.  44  Halfe  pence  and  Farthinges, 
the  account  of  which  is  more  subtiller  then  the  pence. 
1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  352  [Odo]  was  committed 
to  prison  by  a  subtile  distinction,  as  Earle  of  Kent,  and 
not  Bishop  of  Baieux.  1651  HOBBES  Lrfiathan  l.  xv.  79 


SUBTILE. 

This  may  seem  too  subtile  a  deduction  of  the  Lawes  of 
Nature,  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  all  men.  1664  Comenius' 
Jamta  Ling.  755  The  siudy  of  the  Mathematicks  is  as 
profitable,  as  subtil  (deep).  1788  REID  Active  t'<nvers  in. 
iv.  162  '1  here  has  been  much  subtile  disputation  in  an 
cient  and  modern  times. 
6.  Fine,  delicate  ;  =  SUBTLE  a.  6. 
I599  SIR  J.  DAVIES  Nosce  Teipsuin  \\.  Introd.  xxiv,  But  of 
that  clocke  within  our  breasts  \ve  beare,  The  subtill  motions 
we  forget  the  while.  1625  B.  JONSON  Staple  of  N,  n.  iv. 
164  Like  a  knitting  needle,  To  serve  by  subtill  turnes.  1634 
W.  TIRWHYT  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  I.)  305  Those  other 
more  fine,  and  subtile  vertues  I  cannot  learne  at  Court. 
1752  HUME  Pol.  Disc.  \.  3  Some  principles.,  which  may 
seem  too  refin'd  and  subtile  for  su<-h  vulgar  subjects.  1858 
LONGF.  M.  Standish  vi,  4  As  if  thought  had  the  power  to 
draw  to  itself.  .Whatsoever  it  touches,  by  subtile  laws  of 
its  nature.  1871  Edin.  Rev.  Apr.  428  The  .-ubtilest  differ, 
ences  of  perception  and  emotion.  1885  F.  B.  VAN  VOORST 
Without  a  Compass  20  Those  intricate  questions  that 
possess  so  subtile  a  charm.  1888  E.  CLODD  $>tory  Creation 
xi,  216  Their  subtile  shades  of  meaning. 

t  7.  Of  persons:  Clever,  dexterous,  skilful;  — 
SUBTLE  a.  7.  Obs. 

c  1374  CHACCER  Anel.  fy  Arc,BS  He  was.  .subtill  in  bat 
Crafte.  £1385  —  L.  G.  W.  672  Sche.  made  hire  subtyl 
werkemen  make  a  suhryne.  1300  COWER  CoitJ.  HI.  114  It 
causeth  yit  A  man  to  be  soubtil  of  wit  To  worche  in  gold, 
c  1450  J Icrlin  i.  21  '1  his  Blase  was  a  npbill  clerk  and  subtile. 
1456  SIR  C.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  38  [He]  was  rycht 
subtile  in  spech  of  Latyn.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  ef  Aymon 
xi.  277  He  was  the  subullest  nygramancer  that  ever  was  in 
the  worlde. 

t  8.  Cleverly  devised  ;  ingeniously  contrived  ;  in 
genious  ;  =  SUBTLE  a.  8.  Obs. 

c  1384  CHAUCER//.  Fame  1188  Many  subtile  compassinges 
Babewynnes  and  pynacles  Vmageries  and  tabernacles  I  say. 
1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  40  A  wonder  soubtil  thing  he 
wroghte.  ^1391  CHAUCER  Astral,  n.  §40,  I  tok  a  subiil 
compas.  1484  CAXION  {title*  Here  begynneth  the  book  ot' 
the  subtyl  hUtoryes  and  Fables  of  Esope.  1577-87  HOLIX- 
SHED  Chroit,  III.  833/2  Blew  veluet  and  death  of  siluer,  all 
to  cut  in  subtill  knots.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's 
Voy.  i.  viii,  By  great  artifice  and  subtill  architecture  builded. 
1659  LEAK  It  aterivks,  23  A  very  Subtile  Engtn,  to  raise  a 
standing  Water,  by  means  of  the  Sun. 

9.  Of  persons,  animals,  iheir  actions,  etc. :  Crafty, 
artful,  sly,  cunning  ;    =  SUBTLE  a.  10. 

c  1385  CHAUCKR  L.  G.  IV.  2559  Be  war  }e  wemen  of^oure 
subtyl  fo.  1386  Rolls  ofParlt.  III.  225/1  Many  wronges 
subtiles,  and  also  open  oppressions.  1390  GOWER  Co*tf.  1.231 
To  voide  with  a  soubtil  bond  The  btste  goodes  of  the  lend 
And  bringe  cbaf  and  take  corn.  1513  DOUGLAS  sKncis  vi.  ii. 
43  In  subtell  wordis  of  obscurite  Involupand  the  trewth  and 
verite.  1549  LATIMER  Ploughers  lArb.)  32  He  goeth  aboute 
bi  his  sleyghtes  and  subtyle  meanes,  to  frustrate  the  same. 
1575  GASCOIGNE  KenelworthViVs.  igio  II.  108  In  sweetest 
flowres  the  subtyll  Snakes  may  lurke.  1591  SHAKS.  Two 
Gent.  iv.  ii.  95  Thou  subtile,  periur'd,  false,  disloyal!  man. 
1611  Bible  Gen.  iii.  i  The  serpent  was  more  tubtill  [COVER- 
DALE  sotyller]  then  any  beast  of  the  field.  1628  KEI.THAM 
Resolves  n.  ix.  23  1'aken  with  the  subtile  cozenages  of 
Vice.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  199  Their  [crocodiles'] 
condition  is  subtile  (such  their  bloudie  teares  when  they 
haue  deuoured  a  man  proue  them  for).  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Pseud.  Ep.  i.  iii.  (i686J  8  They  are  mocked  into  Error  by 
subtiler  devisors.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  \.  71  The  Goats  were 
so  shy,  so  subtile,  and  so  swift  of  Fool.  1814  SOUTHEY 
Roderick  x.  346  And  with  such  subtile  toils  enveloped  him, 
1850  HARE  Mission  Comf.  137  To  overcome  sin's  fiercest  and 
subtilest  temptations. 

f  b.  Of  looks :  Sly.  Obs. 

^1386  CHAUCER  Squires  T.  277  Swich  subtil  lookyng  and 
dissymelynges.  1500-80  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxxiv.  35  Be  subtill 
winkis,  and  thair  desaitfull  tails.  1513  DOUGLAS  sKnt-is  vn. 
Prol.  100  Hir  subtell  blenkis  sched  and  wattry  lycht 

10.  Characterized  by  sagacity  or  penetration ;  dis 
criminating,  discerning  ;   =  SUBTLE  a.  9. 

1474  CAXTON  Chessc  \\.  v.  (1883)  65  Ther  was  a  kynge 
of  so  subtyll  engyne  That  [etc.],  a  1533  BERNERS  Huon 
IviL  194  Frenchemen  are  ryght  subtyl  in  gyuyng  of  good 
counsell.  lbid.t  Gerames,  who  was  subtyl,  wel  perceyued 
the  mynde  of  the  lady.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  \.  iii. 
79  She  is  too  subtile  for  thee.  i^u  Bible  2  Sam.  xiii.  3 
lonadab  was  a  very  subtill  man.  i6ia  BACON  £ss.t  Studies 
(Arb.)  1 1  Histories  make  men  wise,  Poets  wittie,  the  Mathe- 
mattckes  subtill  [1598  subtle].  1691  KAY  Creation  i.  (1692) 
7i  How  or  why  that  should  have  such  influence  upon  the 
Spirits.. I  am  not  subtil  enough  to  discern.  1718  PRIOR 
Solomon  n.  224  With  subtil  Wit  and  fair  Discourse.  17^1 
BETTERTON  Hist.  Engl.  Stage  iii.  34  This  was  a  Nicety  in 
Acting  that  none  but  the  most  subtile  Player  could  so  much 
as  conceive.  i8a6  DISRAELI  /'V?'.  Grey  v.  vi.  200  The  most 
subtile  diplomatist.  1875  STEDMAN  Viet*  Poets(i%%-}}  xi.  411 
A  subtile  observer  would  perceive  how  truly  he  [sc>  Shelley] 
represents  bis  own  time. 

11.  Of  feeling,  sense  :  Acute,  keen. 

1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  in.  v.  (1660)  123  By  reason  that 
our  sight  is  far  more  subtill  and  apprehensive  than  is  our 
hearing.  x66a  J  DAVIES  tr.  Clearing  I'oy.  Antbass.  2  The 
stinch  also  offends  it,  and  makes  those  heart-sick  whose 
smelling  is  subtile.  1718  PRIOR  Soforrtfltt  in.  136  Pass  we 
the  slow  Disease,  and  subtil  Pain.  1711  BRADLEY  Philos, 
Ace.  Wks.  Nat.  54  In  which  I  suppose  there  is  contained 
their  most  Subtile  sense  of  feeling.  1847  LONGF.  Erang  \\. 
iv,  A  secret  Subtile  sense  crept  in  of  pain.  1913  DORLAND 
Med.  Diet.  (ed.  7)  917/2  S*btile>  keen  and  acute,  as,  a  sub 
tile  pain. 

12.  fa.  Of  weight,  after  tare  has  been  deducted. 
Cf.  SUBTLE  a.  12.  Obs. 

1501  ARNOLDE  Chron.  (1811)  p.  xvi,  The  rekenynge  of 
grocery,  and  weight  sobtyll  and  grosse.  1660  T.  WII.LSFORD 
Scales  Comm.  107  What  those  gross  or  subtile  summes  do 
make  in  pence. 

t  b.  Of  a  quantity :  Belonging  to  a  lower  de 
nomination.  Obs. 

15. .  MS.  Hart.  660  If.  81  b,  Euery  subtylle  grayne  [doth] 
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SUBTILE. 

contayne  so  mytes.  154*  RECORDS  Gr.  Aries  (1640)  120 
Whatsoever  thing  is  compared  to  other,  if  it  be  greater,  and 
containeth  many  of  them,  it  is  a  grosse  denomination  :  but  if 
it  be  lesser,  .then  are  they  called  the  subtile  denominations. 
1579  PIGGES  Stratiot.  i.  vi.  10  Grosse  to  subtile  by  Multi 
plication,  Subtile,  to  grosse  by  partition  is  perfourmed. 

13.  Comb.,  as  subtile- fated.  -witUd*&)\. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  I'f,  i.  i.  25  The  subtile- witted  French. 
c  1595  DONNE  Sat.  \.  62  Our  subtile-witted  antique  youths. 
1655  GuRSALLCAr.  in  Arm.  i.  103  The  subtilest-pated  men. 
tB.  sb.pl.  Fluids.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1585  MONTGOMERY  Sonn.  Ivi.  9  Suppose  the  solids  sub. 
tilis  ay  restrantis. 

t  Subtile,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  suptyle.  [ad. 
med.L.  subtiliare  (whence  OF.  soutillier^  subtilier, 
It.  sottigliare  :  see  SUBTILIATE  v."] 

1.  trans.  To  make  subtile  or  thin  ;  to  rarefy. 
1471  RIPLEY  Com/*.  Alch.  \.  vii.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  130  Lat 

the  Body  be  sotelly  fylyd  With  Mercury,  as  much  then  so 
subtylyd.  1495  Trei'isa's  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  xi.  871 
Whyte  colour  is  gendrid  for  thynnynge  and  subtyllynge  of 
partyes  of  the  matere.  1518  PAVSELI,  Salerne  s  Regim. 
Yjb,  Heatynge,  subtilynge  &  dissoluynge  hit  \sc.  phlegm], 
£•1530  Judic.  Urines  n.  viii,  33  b,  Whan  kynd  hete  hath 
more  suptyld  &  maystred  y^  mater  than  appereth.  ^1550 
LLOYD  Treas.  Health  I  viij,  By  subtyllynge  the  humore. 
1605  TIMMK  Quersit.  in.  189  All  the  humours  of  our  body 
are  made  thinne  and  subtlled. 

2.  To  imagine  craftily. 

1537  Instit.  Chr.  Man  A  3  Charmes,  wytche-craftes,  or 
any  other  false  artes  subtiled  and  inuented  by  the  dyuell. 

Subtilely:  see  SUETILLY. 

t  Su'btileness.  Obs.   [f.  SUBTILE  a.  +  -NESS.] 

1.  Thinness,  tenuity. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  iv.  i.  (1495)  eilj  b/2  The 
symplynes  of  a  boystous  thynge  is  subtylnes  in  that  comyth 
in  by  wythdrawynge  of  fastnes  &  thycnes  of  partj-es.  1528 
PAYXELL  Salerne's  Regim.  biv,  1'he  subtilnes  [ed.  1541, 
subtile  parte]  of  the  bloud  burneth  hit  selfe  and  tourneth  in 
to  coler  and  grossely  into  melancoly.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guille- 
mean's  fr'r.  Chirnrg.  41/1  Because  of  the  subtilenes  thereof 
[sc.  of  the  cautery],  and  the  virtues  of  his  substance.  1617 
MORVSON  /tin.  in.  45  The  subtilenesse  of  the  Ayre.  1676 
WISEMAN  Chirnrg.  Treat,  i.  vi.  34  The  Erysipelas  a  San- 
gitinc  bilioso^  from  cholerick  Bloud,.. affects  onely  the  out 
ward  Parts,  none  of  which  escape  its  tenuity  and  subtilnes. 

2.  Cunning,  craftiness. 

1474  CAXTON  Chesse  it.  v.  (1883)60  Thou  hast  vaynquyshid 
them.,  by  thy  newe  deceyuable  fnlsenes  and  by  subtilnes. 
1509  HA  WES  Past.  Pleas,  xx.  iv.  (1555)  M  iij  b,  Ye  shall  be 
ryght  well  vyctoryous  Of  all  yourenemyes  so  full  of  subtyl 
nes.  cis11  Is*  Engl'  Bk.  Amer.  (Arb.)  Introd.  33/2  The 
Lyon  sleeth  the  vnicorne  with  subtylnes.  1641  EART,  MONM. 
tr.  Riondfs  Civil  Wars  in.  123  Had  the  Dolphin  lived  he 
had  runne  no  danger;  for  in  time  he  might  easily  have  won 
him  by  his  subtilnesse. 

3.  Subtlety  (of  argument). 

1591  GREENE  Farezv.  to  Folly  Wks.  (Grosart)  IX.  251  As 
well  to  imitate  Aristotle  in  the  sumptuousnes  of  his  apparel! 
as  the  subtilnesse  of  his  arguments. 

t  Sirbtilesse.  Obs.  rare-'1.  In  5  subtyllesse. 
[a.  OF.  sitbtilesse^  var.  soutilesse,  f.  soittil  SUBTLE 
a.  +  -esse  -ESSl.  Cf.  It.  soitigliezza]  Subtlety. 

1471  CAXTON  Recuyell  (Sommer)  384  He  chaungyd  hym 
self  in  guyse  of  a  serpent  this  is  to  vnderstande  in  subtyllesse 
and  in  malyce. 

t  Subti'liate,  pa.  pple.  and  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare. 
[ad.  med.L.  subtiliatus,  pa.  pple.  of  subtllidre  (see 
next).]  Made  thin  or  fine;  rarefied. 

1471  RIPLEY  Comp.  Alck.  n.  i.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  135  Of 
ther  hard  and  dry  Compactyon  subtylyat.  1555  EDEN  De 
cades  (Arb.)  294  All  whiche  are  moued,  digested,  subtiliate, 
attenuate,  typed,  and  madesweete.  1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug. 
Citie  God  563  Augustine  giues  the  Angels  most  subtiliate 
bodies,  invisible,  actiue,  and  not  passiue. 

t  Subti'liate,  v.  Obs.  Also  5  sutilyate.  [f. 
mefi.L.  stibtiliat-^  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  subtiliare t  f. 
subtllis  SUBTLE  a. :  see  -ATE  3.]  trans.  To  make 
thin  or  tenuous ;  esp.  to  rarefy  (a  fluid)  ;  to  sub 
lime  ;  to  refine,  purify. 

14. .  MS.  Ashm.  1408  xi.  31  Whosoever  knowethe  to  sutil 
yate  [quick <ilver].  1579  FULKE  Heskins'  Par/.  169  He  sup- 
ppseth  the  body  of  Christe  might  be  subtiliated,  by  his 
Diuine  power,  to  passe  through  the  doores.  158*  HESTER 
Seer.  Phiorav.  i,  xxxviit.  45  Our  Quintaessentia  solutiua. . 
subtiliateth  the  humors,  and  evacuateih  them  dounewards. 
1534  PLAT  Jewell-ho.  88  Sol  so  subtiliated  by  often  reiteration 
of  Aqua  Regis  vpon  it,  as  that  it  becam  almost  an  impalpable 
powder.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxtt.  ix.  II.  443  The  same 
bein;r  washed  after  the  manner  of  lead,  be  singular  for  to 
subtiliat  the  thicke  eye-lids.  1603  —  Plutarch 's  Mor.  1318 
Being  of  this  opinion,  that  the  flame  doth  subtiliate  and  rare- 
fie  ttie.aire.  1630  LORIJ  Banians  54  Those  spirits  that  are 
subtiliated  by  Stils  and  Lymbecks,  the  fire  is  effect uall  to 
their  subliming.  i6j>x  BIGGS  .Veiv  Disf>.  F  157  Subtiliated 
into  a  jubilee  of  spiritual  A/>ork%a's  or  evaporations.  1655 
T.  VAUGHAN  Euphrates  fy  The  earth  thickens  the  water,  and 
on  the  contrary  the  water  subtiliates  the  earth.  1678  R. 
RUSSELL  Geber  \.  L  4  Much  more  attenuated  and  subtiliated 
than  it  was  before. 

Hence  t  Subti'liated,  t  Subti'liating  ppl.  adjs. 

1603  HARSNET  Pop.  Impost.  159  To  our  subtiliated,  subli 
mated  new  spirits  of  the  Sorbon.  1650  CHARLETOS  Paradoxes 
Prol.  14  Astreame  of  subtiliated  Atomes.  1665  G.  HARVEV 
Adv.  agst.  Plague  6  A  very  dry  and  warm  or  subtiliating  air. 

t  Snbtilia'tion.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  subtT- 
liatio.  -onem  (Albertus  Magnus),  n.  of  action  f. 
subtiliare  'see  prec.).  Cf,  OF.  subtiliation,  It. 
sottigliazione.]  The  action  of  making  a  thing 
*  subtile  *,  thin,  or  fine  ;  rarefaction  ;  purification 
by  separating  the  fine  parts  from  the  coarse  ;  reduc 
tion  (of  a  solid)  to  a  liquid,  reduction  to  powder; 
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also,  the  condition  resulting  from  this;  a  'subtile* 
particle,  etc, 

1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  iv.  v.  (1495)  87  There  is 
none  euaporacyon,  neyther  delyueraunce  of  the  superfluy tees, 
neyther  subtilyacyon  of  the  spyrytes.  Ibid.  ix.  i.  ('1'ollem. 
MS.)  Meuynge  is  cause  of  generacion  and  of  at)  chaungynge 
of  nejjer  Binges,  ..and  of  subtillacion  of  water  and  of  bee 
ayer.  1471  RIPLEY  Comp.  Alck.  Pref.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  126 
Tyll  thy  Base  by  ofter  subtylyatyon  Wyll  lyghtly  flow  as 
Wex  uppon  Mettall.  1594  Mirr.  Policy  (1599)  Lj,  We 
must  first.,  purifie  it  from  the  earthlinesse,  and.. bring  it 
to  the  subtiliation  and  simplicitie  of  fire.  1612  WOODALL 
Snrg,  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  274  Subtiliation  is  dissolution, 
separating  the  subtil  parts  from  the  grosse.  1650  CHARLE- 
TON  Paradoxes  Prol.  19  Minute  Subtiliations..  interposed 
betwixt  the . .  Object  and  the  bodyexhalant.  1662  H.  STUB  BE 
Indian  Nectar  m.  34  Theduec<*fcminution,and  subiiliation 
of  food.  1678  R.  RUSSELL  tr.  Geber  \,  Hi.  9  Vinegars,  of  what 
kind  soever,  acute  and  harsh  are  cleansed  by  Subtiliation. 
1685  BOYLE  Eng.  Notion  Nat,  358  Rational  Souls,.. not 
capable  to  be  produc'd  by  any  Subtiliation  or  other  Change 
of  Matter  whatsoever. 

t  Subti'liative,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  med.L. 
subtttiat-,  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  subtiliare  to  SUBTILIATE 

+  -IVE.  Cf.  It.  sottigliativo^\  Having  the  pro 
perty  of  thinning,  rarefying,  dissolving. 

c  1425  tr.  A  rdeme's  Treat.  Fistula^  etc.  89  pis  alkenet . .  is 
subtiliatyue  and  resolutyue  without  mordicacion.  1528 
PAYSELL  Salerne's  Kegim.  4  Whey  is  subtiliative  washyng 
&  lewsynge.  1543  TRAHERON  tr.  Vigo's  Snrg.  in.  xv. 
106  b/2  The  medicines. .must  be  subtiliatiue  and  liquide, 

Subtilism  (s»*(b)tiliz'm).  rarr~l.  [f.  SUBTILIZE  : 
see  -ISM.]  Subtle  doctrine. 

1855  MILMAN  Lai.  Christ,  xiv.  iii.VI.  470  The  high  ortho 
dox  subtilism  of  Duns  Scotus. 

Subtilist  (sz7*(b'tilist).  rare.  [f.  SUBTILIZE: 
see  -IST.]  =  SCBTLIST. 

1667  WATER  HOUSE  Narr.  Fire  in  London  49  The  many 
forraign  minded  and  addicted  subtilists  amongst  us.  1829 
CARLYLE  in  For.  Revinv  fy  Cont.  Misc.  IV.  126  The  true 
Scholastic  is  a  mystical  Subtilist  [1840  Misc.  II.  837  SubtUat]. 

Subtility  (s#btHiti).  Forms:  a.  4soutilete, 
sutilite,  suttellite,  5  sotyllyte,  sutillyte.  0.  4 
soubtilite,  subtilitee,  4-6  -tylyte,  -tilite,  5 
-tylytee,  6  -tel(l)itie,  -tillite,  -ie,  -tellyte, 
6-7  -tilitie,  6-  subtility.  [a.  OF.  (i)  soutilite, 
sutelite,  (2)  subtilite,  =  Pr.  siibtilitat,  It.  sottilitd, 
Sp.  sntilidad)  Pg.  snbtiltdade,  ad.  L.  subtilitas, 
-atetn,  f.  siibtilis  SUBTLER.  Cf.SuBTiLTY, SUBTLETY. 

Now  used  as  the  noun  of  quality  of  SUBTILE  chiefly  in  the 
physical  senses.] 

1.  Acuteness,  perspicacity ;  =  SUBTLETY  i. 

1388  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  \.  6  To  whom  was  the  roote  of  wisdom 
schewid  ?  and  who  knewe  the  sutilites  therof?  a  1578 
LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  18,  I  knew 
the  subtillitie  sa  weill  that  he  hes  ane  merwellous  foirsicht 
of  all  kynd  of  suspitioun.  163*  LITHCOW  Trav.  n.  62 
Vlysses.. excelled  all  other  Greekes  in.  .subtility  of  wit. 
1866  ALGKR  Soltt.  Xat.  iv.  187  Masters  whose  comprehen 
siveness  and  subtility  of  thinking  have  scarcely  been  sur 
passed. 

f2.  Skill,  cleverness,  ingenuity;   =  SUBTLETY  2. 

°-  c  1375  $c>  Ltg-  Saints  ii.  (Paulus)  751  J>ai . .  throw  lhar 
suttelHte  In  his  wame  gert  it  fosterit  be.  1426  LYDG.  De 
Giril.  Pilgr.  w$  Forhyr  gret  sotyllyte,  Thyslady.  .Prayede 
hyr..For  to  helpe  make  thys  bred. 

ft.  1375  B ARBOUR  Bruce  xx.  305  The  gud  lord  of  Do  wg  lass 
syne  Gert  mak  ane  cass  of  siluir  fyne,  Anamaly t  throu  subtilite. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Yeom.  T.  818  (Lansd.  MS.)  And  men 
knewe  al  my  subtilite  Be  god  men  wolde  haue  sogrete  enyie 
To  me.  .1  scholde  be  dede.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  \\.  xix. 
99  Merlyn  lete  make  by  his  subtylyte  that  Balyns  swerd 
was  put  in  a  marbel  st^ne.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  333/2 
He  had  subtylytee  for  teschewe  the  lyggynge  in  a  wayte  of 
his  enemy es.  1484  —  Fables  of  Auian  v,  L.cannegyue 
remedy  to  al  manere  of  sekenes  by  myn  arte  and  subtylyte. 
1662  J.  DA  VIES  tr.  MandeUlo's  Trav.  34  It  hath  the  sub 
tility  to  swallow  down  Muscles,  and  keep  them  in  the 
stomack,  till  the  heat  thereof  hath  opened  the  shell.  1669 
GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  i.  Introd.  4  It  is  the  part  of  a  Student, 
to  require  subtilitie  or  exactnesse  in  every  kind. 

1 3.  Cunning,  craftiness  ;   =  SUBTLETY  3.   Obs. 
1375  B  ARBOUR  Bruce  x.  38  The  king,  that  in  all  assays  Wes 

fundyn  wiss  and  awerte,  Persauit  thair  subtilite.  1390 
GOWER  Conf.  I.  239  With  sleihte  and  with  soubtilite.  1567 
Gutte  *  Goalie  B.  (S.T.S.  i  99  Defend  me  from  the  fals  sub- 
tellitie  Of  wickii  men.  1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  iv.  116 
And  mylde  meiknes  sylit  with  subtilitie.  1607  TOPSELL 
Four-/.  Beasts  228  To  signjfie  how  irreligious  pastors  in  holy 
habittes  beguile  the  simple  with  subtility.  iGzx  Bible 
2  Kings  x.  19  lehu  did  it  in  subtilitie.  .that  hee  might 
destroy  the  worshippers  of  Baal,  a  1761  LAW  Com/.  Weary 
Pilgr.  (1809)  59  An  earthly  animal  that  only  excelled,  .the 
beasts,  in  an  upright  form  and  serpentine  subtility. 

1 4.  An  instance  of  this ;    a  cunning  or  crafty 
scheme,  an  artifice,  dodge ;    =  SUBTLETY  4.    Obs. 

a.,    1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  199  Nou  herkne  the  soutilete. 

ft.  ci386  CHAUCER  Merck.  T.  3  (Harl.  MS.)  Lo  swiche 
si  eight  hes  and  subtilites  In  wommen.  1484  CAXTON  Fables 
of  SEsop,  Life  2  b,  I  shalle  fynde  a  subtylyte  that  we  shall 
haue  no  blame  ne  harme  therfore.  1673  Lady's  Call,  \.  28 
It  needs  none  of  those  subtilities  and  simulations,  those  pre 
tences  and  artifices. 

5.  (Excessive ^  nicety  or  refinement  in  argument*  etc. 

c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  855  Haue  y  not  preved  thus 
symply  With-outen  any  subtilite  Of  speche  or  grete  pro- 
lixite?  r  1400  Pilgr,  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  iv,  xxviiL  75 
Amonges  the  Romayns  at  that  tyme  was  had  greete  sub- 
tylite  in  philo^ophye.  1534  WHITINTON  Tullyes  Offices  \\. 
M,  The  substylyte  [sic]  and  cjuiddyte  is  a  nother  maner  of 
thynge,  whan  truthe  it  selfe  is  fyled  or  subtylly  handled  in 
disputacyon,  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learning  \.  20  This  same 
vnprofitable  subtilitie  or  curiositie  is  of  two  sorts. 


SUBTILIZE. 

6.  An  instance  of  this;  esp.//.  =  SUBTLETY  7. 
1589  PUTTENHAM  EngL  Pofsie  ii.  xi.  Ixii.]  {Arb.)  104,  I 

being  very  inquisitiue  to  know  of  the  subtillities  of  those 
coumreyes,  and  especially  in  matter  of  learning,  c  1643 
LD.  HERBERT  Antobiog.  (1824)  42  Their  tutors  commonly 
spend  much  time  in  teaching  them  the  subtilities  of  Logic. 
1764  Mem.  Qeo.  Psalmanazar  41  Controversies  clogged., 
with  sophistry  and  endless  subtilities.  1845  LINCARD  Anglo* 
Saxon  Ck.  II.  178  note,  The  subtilities  of  philosophers. 

7.  Tenuity,  fineness ;  =  SUBTLETY  8. 

c  1400  Lan/ranc's  Cirurg.  43  pe  medicyn  >anne  muste  be 
hoot  &  drie  with  subtiliate  [read  subtilite]  as  terebentine 
to  moiste  bodies.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  229 
The  fourth  dowry  [sc.  of  the  body]  is  subtilite.  1552  LYNDE- 
SAY  Monarche  6169  Subtellyte  thay  [sc.  the  blessed]  sail 
haue  maruellouslye.  1652  BBNLOWES  Tkeofh.  vi.  lxxv,They 
..far  surpasse  the  sun-beams  in  subtilitie.  1707  Curios. 
Husb.  <5-  Gard.  69  There  is  no  part,  .in  which  the  Subtility 
and  Suppleness  of  the  Sap  more  claim  our  Admiration,  than 
in  Trees  that  are  grafted.  1801  Phil.  Trans.  XCII.  46 
The  utmost  imaginable  subtility  of  the  corpuscles  of  light. 

8.  Delicacy,  intricacy ;  =  SUBTLETY  9. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxii.  xxiv.  II.  136  There  is  a  reason 
rendred,  full  of  infinit  subtilitie, . .  Why  the  same  things  seem 
not  alwaies  hitter  or  sweet  alike  in  every  mans  tast.  1855 
BAIN  Senses  $  Int.  HI.  i.  §  15  (1864)  352  An  operation  of 
great  subtility. 

Subtilization  (s^b/tilsiz^-Jsn).  [ad.  med.L. 
subtilizatios  -onem.  n.  of  action  f.  subtilizdre  to 
SUBTILIZE.  Cf.  F.  subtilisation  (from  i6th  c.), 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  SUBTILIZE  ;  the  sublima 
tion  or  rarefaction  of  a  substance. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  1318  They  burne  incense 
by  kindling  Rosin,  for  to  dense  and  purifie  the  aire  by  this 
rarefaction  and  subtilization.  1705  PURSHALL  Mech.  Macro 
cosm  85  By  divers  Percolations,  and  Subtilizations,  to  get 
their  specifying  Parts  for  the  Meliorating  of  Mettals.  1715 
CHEYNE  P kilos.  Princ.  \.  i.  14  It  having  been  always  found 
that  their  [sc.  fluids']  Resistances  were  proportional  to  their 
Densities.  So  that  no  Subtilization,  Division  of  parts,  or 
Refining  can  alter  their  Resistances.  ija6GeHf£.  Mag.  LVI. 
169  It  is.  .inconceivable,  .that  any.  .subtilisation,or  modifi 
cation  of  matter  should  render  it  capable  of  perceiving. 
1837  HARRIS  Gt.  Teacher  213  If  the  soul  resulted  from  any 
subtilization,  juxtaposition,  or  combinations  of  brute  atoms. 

fig*  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860)  I.  iv.  ii.  96  The 
excessive  subtilisation  of  the  One  contributes  toward  the 
worship  of  the  Manifold.  1883  STALLO  in  Nature  XXVI. 
542  To  convert  facts  into  ideas  by  a  process  of  dwindling  or 
subtilisation. 

2.  The   drawing  of  subtle   distinctions;    over- 
refinement  of  argument,  etc. 

1755  JOHNSON,  Subtilization,., Refinement;  superfluous 
acuteness.  18x1  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  LXVIII.  503 
Saint  John  of  Damascus.. introduced  to  Europe  the  oriental 
subtihzations  about  points  of  faith.  1833  New  Monthly 
Mag.  XXXVII.  339  Is  his  plan  practicable?  Is  it  not 
destroyed  by  its  very  subtilization  ? 

Subtilize  (ar(b)tilaiz),  v.  Also  6  subtelise, 
7  subtillize,  7-  subtilise,  [ad,  med.L.  snbtili- 
zdre,  f.  subtilis  SUBTLE  a. :  see  -IZE.  Cf.  K.  sitbtiliser, 
It.  sottiltzzare,  Sp.  sutilizar,  Pg.  subtilisar.] 

1.  trans.  To   render  thin  or  rare,  less  gross  or 
coarse,   more  fluid  or  volatile  ;  to  rarefy,  refine, 
(occas.  const,  into.)     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1557  LOWE  Chirurg.  ix.  Cc  3  If  the  bloud  be  grosse,  vse 
frictions  to  subtilize  it  and  make  it  runne.  1603  HOLLAND 
Plutarch's  Mor.  1339  For  aire  is  engendred  by  the  extinc 
tion  of  fire:  and  the  same  againe  being  subtilized  and  rarefied, 
produceth  fire.  1662  MERRETT  tr.  Nerfs  Art  of  Glass 
xliii,  That  the  water  may  penetrate  and  subtilise  the  ingre 
dients.  1680  BOYLE  Exper.  Chem.  Princ.  \.  26  Fermenta 
tion  rarefy 's  the  oyly  parts  of  the  Juice  of  Grapes,  and  sub- 
tilizes  them  into  vinous  spirits.  1731  MILLER  Gard.  Diet. 
s.  v.  Leaves,  To  subtilize,  .the  Abundance  of  nourishing 
Sap,  and  to  convey  it  to  the  little  Buds.  1758  RF.ID  tr. 
Macquers  Ckym.  I.  43  Fire  only  subtilizes  and  attenuates 
the  earthy  matter.  1863  KIRK  Chas.  the  Bold  I.  61  There 
[sc.  Flanders]  the  products  of  the  earth  are  mingled,  sub 
tilized,  shaped  into  new  forms,  exchanged,  and  redistributed. 

absol.    1612  Benvenuto's  Passenger  i.  ii.  103  Those  pre- 

serued  in  pickle  doe  astringe,  subtilize,  cut,  obsterpe  and 

open.     1725  Bradley**  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Saxifrage,  The  pro- 

'perties  of  it  are  to.  .Cleanse,  Open,  Subtilize  and  Dissolve. 

tb.  To  sublimate.   Obs. 

i6iz  COTGR.  s.v.  Stfblituf,  Argent  sublimf,  Mercuric  sub 
tilized  by  the  Limbecke.    17510  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  \.  120 
Repeat  this  till  you  can  subtilize  no  more  of  calx. 
fc.  To  comminute.  Obs. 

a  1722  LISLE  Hnsb.  (1757)  7  Stirring  the  earth,  subtilizing 
it's  parts,  and  turning  it  up  to  the  air.  1739  tr.  Algarotti  on 
Xewtou's  Philos.  (1742)  II.  102  When  they  are  ground  (that 
is,  when  their  Parts  are  subtilised)  their  Colours  change. 

2.  fg.   To  exalt,  elevate,  sublime,  refine. 

1638  T.  WHITAKER  Blood  of  Grape  34^  What  panick  feares 
doth  wine  prevent  in  the  Souldier  subtilizing  their  drooping 
spirits.  1652  J.  WRIGHT  tr.  Camus'  Nat.  Paradox t  I.  20 
What  cannot  this  Passion  do  when  it  refineth  and  subtilizeth 
thus  such  young  Souls  !  1750  JOHNSON  Ramble*  No.  114 
P  5  The  art  of  thievery  is.. subtilized  to  higher  degrees  of 
dexterity.  1774  J.  BRYANT  Mythol,  II.  276  He  tries  to  sub 
tilize,  and  refine  all  the  base  jargon  about  Saturn.  ^  1836 
Blackw.  Mag.  XL.  329  We  subtilize  this  conception  till  we 
fit  it  to  make  part  of  our  notion  of  matter  in  its  utmost  ab 
straction.  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860)  I.  in.  ii.  61 
By  reducing  the  soul  to  its  most  abstract  simplicity,  we  sub 
tilise  it  so  that  it  expands  into  the  infinite.  1870  R.C.  JEBB 
Sophocles'  Elertra  (ed.  2)  p.  ix,  The  mythu>..has  been., 
gradually  subtilized  by  touches  palliating  the  crime.  1910 
Even.  Post  (N.  Y.)  15  Jan.  6  The  attempt  to  subtilize  and 
mysticize  the  plain  old  freebooting  narrative. 
b.  const,  into,,  to ;  also  with  away, 

1644  DIGBY  Nat.  Bodies  3  b,  Sence  with  distinctions  they 
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so  nicely  pare,  They  subtilize  it  quite  away  to  aire.  1661 
GLANVILL  Van,  Dognt.  xvii.  167  The  most  obvious  Verity  is 
subtiliz'd  into  niceties,  and  spun  into  a  thread  indiscernible 
by  common  Opticks.  1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  v.  9  To  raise  the 
low,  to  magnify  the  mean,  And  subtilize  the  gross  into  re- 
fin'd.  1852  HAWTHORNE  Blithedale  Rom.  xii.  (1879)  124 
By  long  brooding  over  pur  recollections,  we  subtilize  them 
into  something  akin  to  imaginary  stuff. 

3.  To  render  (the  mind,  the  senses,  etc.)  acute  or 
penetrating. 

1642  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  in.  i.  xxxii,  Rayes  down  sent 
From  higher  sourse  the  mind  do  maken  pure,  Do  clear,  do 
subtilise.  1652  J.  WKIGHT  tr.  Camus'  Nat.  Paradox  x.  239 
See.  .how  the  extremity  of  danger  doth  subtilize  men's  Wits. 
1725  Bradley* s  fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Air,  Good  Air.. exhilarates 
the  Heart, subtilizes  the  Senses, sharpens  the  Understanding. 
1865  Daily  Tel.  9  Kov.  6/6  Subtilising  and  strengthening 
his  intellect  by  familiarity  with  the  psychological  and  onto- 
logical  problems  of  the  schools. 

4.  To  render  subtle,  introduce  subtleties  or  nice 
distinctions  into ;  also,  to  argue  subtly  upon. 

1599  SANDYS  Europx  Spec,  (1629)  155  They  which  do  sub 
tilize  the  points  of  goodnes  more  curiously,  will  say  that 
Pivs  Quintvs  was  a  good  Praelat,  but  no  good  Prince.  1633 
J.  HAVWARD  tr.  Riondis  BanisKd  Virg.  33  Speculation 
too  much  subtilized  makes  a  man  unfit . .  for  the  contempla 
tive  life.  1690  LOCKE  Hum,  Und.  in.  x.  §  7  'Tis  no  wonder 
if  the  wit  of  man  so  employ'd,  should  perplex,  involve,  and 
subtilize  the  signification  of  sounds.  1732  WATERLAND 
Ckr.  Vind.  agst.  Infid.  48  The  Mysticks  followed,  and 
deviated  in  like  manner  with  the  former,  by  over-refining 
and  subtilizing  plain  Things.  1745  WAR  BURTON  Serm.(-2  Pet. 
i.  6)  Wks.  1788  V.  134  They  spent  their  whole  lives  in  agi 
tating  and  subtilizing  questions  of  faith.  1814  D'!SRAF.LI 
Quarrels  Auth.  (1867)  260  Plain  words  were  subtilised  to 
remove  conceits.  1826  DISRAELI  Viv,  Grey  H.  i,  He  com 
mented  upon  expressions,  he  split  and  subtilized  words. 

5.  intr.  To  make  subtle  distinctions  ;  to  argue  or 
reason  in  a  subtle  manner  ;  to  split  hairs. 

1592  DANIEL  Comfit,  Rosamond  xxxii,  Th'  one  autentique 
made  her  fit  to  teach,  The  other  learnt  her  how  to  subtelise. 
i6o5  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  11.  iv.  Magnificence  476  In 
doubtful!  Cases  he  can  subtilize,  a  1754  MACLAURIN  Serm. 
fy  Ess.  (1755)  330  It  should  make  us  very  cautious  how  we 
subtilize  against  it.  11797  H.  WALPOLE  Geo.  77(1847)  II. 
iv.  115  We  were  not. .,  by  being  taught  to  subtilize,  to  lose 
respect  for  the  essential.  1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  vii.  203 
Wrangling,  perorating,  subtilizing,  seeking  victory  in  strife 
of  words. 

b.  Const,  on,  upon,  about.    Also  in  indirect  pass. 

1644  DIGBY  Nat.  Bodies  vi.  §  1.40  Of  such  nature,  are  the 
qualities  and  moodes,  that  somemoderne  Philosophers  haue 
so  subtilised  vpon.  1653  R.  G.  tr.  Bacons  Hist.  Winds 
174  They  would  not  subtilize  about  that  subject  in  infinltum. 
1662  EVELYN  Sculptura  107  However  afterwards  subtilized 
upon  and  cultivated.  1758  GOI.DSM.  Mem.  Prot.  (1895)  II. 
103  But  what  will  not  Men  do.. who  subtilize  upon  the 
commonest  Duties  until  tbey  no  longer  appear  binding? 
1843  MRS.  BROWNING  Lett.  R.  H.  Home  (1877)  I.  70  It  \sc. 
shyness]  is  a  species  of  consciousness  which  is.  .resolvable 
into  self-love,  subtilise  about  it  as  we  may.  1858-9  G.  P. 
MARSH  Engl.  Lang.  xiy.  (1862)  193  Rask.  .has  subtilized  so 
far  upon  them  [sc.  intonations],  that  few  of  his  own  country- 
men,  even,  have  sufficient  acuteness  of  ear  to  follow  him. 

Hence  Su'btilized///.  a. 

1674  A.  G.  Quest,  cone.  Oath  Alleg.  21  Heat  first  extenu 
ates,  and  then  dra'.vs  away  the  subtiliz'd  parts.  1719  QUINCY 
Cornel.  Disp.  9  What  passes  for  Spirit  as  a  Principle,  is  no 
other  than  an  highly  subtilized  Salt.  1741  MIDDLETON 
Cicero  II.  549  The  Stoics  fancied,  that  the  soul  was  a  sub- 
tilizedj  fiery  substance.  1858  SEARS  At/tan,  vii.  64  Not  that 
the  spiritual  world  is  a  subtilized  natural  one  on  the  plane 
of  materialism.  1878  HARDY  Ret.  Native  in.  viii,  Brimming 
with  the  subtilised  misery  that  he  was  capable  of  feeling. 

t  Su'btilizer.  06s.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -EK  I.] 
One  who  makessubtle  distinctions  or  reasons  subtly. 

1611  COTGIL,  Subtiliseur,  a  subtilizor.  a  1734  NORTH  Life 
Ld.  Kpr.  North  (17 42)  64  A  Slave  to  Prejudice,  a  Subtiliser, 
and  Inventor  of  unheard  of  Distinctions, 

Subtilizing, vbl. sb.  Also 6-7 -tell-.  [-ING*.] 

1.  =  SUBTILIZATIOX  I. 

1662  MERRETT  tr.  Neri's  Art  of  Glass  xvi;  Crocus  Ulartis 
is  nothing  else  but  a  subtilising  and  Calcination  of  Iron. 
1693  tr.  Blancard's  P/iys,  Diet.  (ed.  2)  89/2  Sublimaiio..'v-, 
a  Subtilizing  of  things  by  gradually  Dissolving  them,  and 
Exalting  them  into  a  purer,  .degree  of  their  own  Qualities. 

2.  =  SUBTILIZATION  2. 

1596  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  x.  lix.  (1602)  262  For  Salomon, 
diuinely  wise,  could  Subtellizings  sound.  1676  MARVKLL 
Mr.  Smirke  20  By  which  sort  of  subtilizing  the  Church 
hath  in  former  Ages  much  suffered.  1701  NORKIS  Ideal 
World  i.  i.  ii  A  subtilising  upon  a  fine  nothing,  a  1754 
MACLAURIN  Serm.  4-  Ess.  (1755)  331  These  things  shew  the 
tendency  of  incautious  subtilizing  on  the  differences  between 
the  will  and  the  affections.  1837  WHEWELL  Hist.  Itutuct, 
Set.  (1857)  I.  49  The  love  of  subtilizing  and  commenting. 

Strbtilizing, ///.  a.    [-ING*.] 

1 1.  Rarefying,  attenuating.    Obs, 

1611  COTGR  ,  Snl'tiliant,  extenuating,  subtilizing.  1673-4 
GREW  Anat.  PI.  HI.  n.  iv.  132  That  so  the  attenuating  and 
subtilizing  Aer,  may  have  a  more  easie. -admission  at  the 
Tiuuk.  1715  Brad  ley's  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Broom%  It's  of  a 
provoking  and  subtilizing  nature,  and  injurious  to  the  Heart 
and  Stomach.  /£/'</.,  Goose-Grass,  It's  somewhat  abstersive 
and  desiccative,  and  its  Parts  are  a  little  subtilizing. 

2.  That  draws  subtle  distinctions ;  given  to  or 
characterized  by  subtle  reasoning  or  disputation. 

1839  DE  QuiNCEY  Recoil.  Lakes\Ws.  1862  II.  146  Raising 
a  cross-fire  of  artillery  from  the  subtilizing  intellect.  187* 
MINTO  Engl.  Prase  Lit.  i.  i.  71  His  subtilising  turn  of  mind. 
1881  A.  P.  STANLEY  in  Macm.  Ufag.  XLltl.  208/1  The 
liberty  sought  for  was  not  to  be  attained  by  open  and  legal 
methods,  but  by  crooked  and  subtilizing  explanations. 

Subtilly,  subtilely  (wrtili,  sz?-btili),  adv. 
Now  rare  or  Obs.  Forms  :  a.  4,  6  subtyly,  5 


-tylliche,  -telly,  5-6  -tylly,  5-7  -tily,  6  -til(l)ie, 
7  -tilley,  4-  subtilly.  0.  6-  subtilely.  [f.  subtil t 
SUBTILE  a.  +-LY  2.  (Cf.  SUBTLY.)] 

1.  Thinly  ;  finely  ;  in  a  rarefied  manner  or  form, 
o.    (i  1425  tr.  Arderne^s  Treat.  Fistula^  etc.  86  Ich  on  of 

bise  hi  bamself  be  nil  subtilygronden  on  a  stone.    1613  PUR- 
CM  AS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  369  The  aire  was  full  of  formes. . 
which  subtilly  and  as  it  were  by  euaporation,  infuse  them- 
selues  into  the  eies.     1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  v. 
84  A  dram  thereof  \sc.  glass],  subtilly  powdered  in  butter. 
1711  J.  GREENWOOD  Engl.  Grain.  297  If  the  Breath  go  more 
subtilly  or  thinly  out  of  the  Mouth.    1799  G.  SMITH  Labora-    \ 
tory  1. 107  Subtilly  pulverized  Venice  glass.    1811  PINKF.RTON    I 
Petral,    II.   423   This   iron    being   unoxygenated,   subtilly    j 
divided,  and  dispersed  through  the  whole  mass. 
j3.    "597   A.  M.    tr.   Guillemeaits  Fr.  Chirjtrg.  28/3    If    i 

I     ..the  blood  issue  out  of  the  same  to  subtilely.     1757  Phil.     ! 

;     Trans.  I.  164  Whilst  the  gold  continues  subtilely  divided. 
1794  R.  J.  SULIVAN  View  Nat.  I.  428  Provided  its  particles  be 
so  subtilely  divided  and  suspended  [etc.].     1823  J.  BADCOCK    ; 
Dom.  Amust'm.  152  The  vapour  from  the  ley.  .will  penetrate    ! 
the  goods,  and  operate  so  subtilely  as  to  disengage  the  car-     '' 
bonic  resin. 

2.  Craftily,  cunningly,  insidiously;    =  SUBTLY  3. 


j  wynes  growynge  faste  by.  c  1386  —  Merck  T.  759  And  sub- 
i  tilly  this  lettre  doun  she  threste  Vnder  his  pilwe.  1509  HAWES 
Past.  Pleas,  xi.  vi.  (1555)  F  j,  Pryuely  The  morall  sense  they 
cloke  full  subtyly,  In  prayse  or  dysprayse.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom. 
fy  Jitl.  iv,  iii.  25  A  poyson  which  the  Frier  Subtilly  hath 
ministred  to  haue  me  dead.  1611  Bible  Ps.  cv.  25  To  deale 
subtilly  with  his  seruants.  1625  BACON  Ess.,  Envy  (Arb.) 
517  Enuy  worketh  subiilly,and  in  the  darke.  1660  R.  COKE 
Power  <V  Subj.  207  Divers  persons  having  provisions  of  the 
Pope.. have,  .subtilly  excluded  divers  persons  of  thtir  bene 
fices.  1667  Decay  Cltr.  Piety  ii.  214  When  he  sees  his  light 
serve  only  to  aid  us  the  more  subtilly  to  contrive  our  deeds 
of  darkness.  1668  ROLLE  Abridgm.  91/11  Le  Defendant 
Craftily  and  subtilly  intending  to  deceive  and  cozen  the 
Plaintiff,  .affirmed,  .that  the  said  Gelding  was  then  his  own. 
1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat,  <y  Exf>.  Philos.  I.  i.  9  This  mischief 
diffuses  itself  still  more  subtilly  in  philosophy. 

£.  1658-9  Burtons  Diary  (1828)  IV.  261  It  was  said  it 
was  so  subtilely  and  dangerously  laid,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  prevent  it,  if  divers  of  them  had  not  been  committed. 
1727  DE  FOE  Syst.  Magic  \,  iv.  (1840)  101  You  will  find  the 
Devil  subtilely  insinuating  dreams  into  the  heads  of. .  great 
Men.  1831  NAPIER  Penins.  l^arxu.l.  (1840)  III.  418  The 
majority  of  that  assembly  were  so  subtilely  dealt  with  by 
Pedro  Souza,  that  they  privately  admitted  Carlotta's  claims. 
1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  n.  in.  ii,  Our  glorious  Revolution  is 
subtilely,  by  black  traitors.. perverted  to  do  it. 

3.  Cleverly,  dexterously;  =•  SUBTLY  i.  Also, 
with  acuteness  or  perspicacity. 

^1400  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton)  v.  v  (1859)  76  Among  [the 
precious  stones],  .ben  sette,  wonder  subtylly,  sterres  of  huge 
light.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  ofsEsop  in.  i,  The  shepherde.. 
with  a  nydle  subtylly  drewe  oute  of  his  foote  the  thorne. 
1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xviii.  48  Gude  James  the  Ferd.. 
said  full  subtillie,  'Do  weill,  and  sett  not  by  demying'. 
1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  viii.  x.  70  The  speyr,  and  eyk  the 
scheild  so  subtylly  Forgit.  1541  COPLAND  Gttydon"s  Qztest. 
Cyrurg.  L  iij  b,  Whan  they  be  drye  sewe  them  subtylly,  and 
the  lyppes  wyl  reioyne  togydre.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  ii.  ix. 
46  They  of  liuing  fire  most  subtilly  Were  made,  and  set  in 
siluer  sockets  bright.  1750  tr.  Leonardus'  i\lirr.  Stones  44 
They  fill  the  hole  with  a  tincture,  or  bind  it  with  a  ling,  or 
more  subtilly,  when  they  work  up  the  leaves  of  the  balasius 
Into  the  form  of  diamonds. 

f4.  Ofphysicalperceptions:  Keenly, acutely.  Obs. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  ^Fnnhode  \.  Ixxii.  (1869)  42  This  heeringe 
knoweth  more  subtylliche, and  apperceyueth  more cleerliche. 

5.  \Vith  subtle  distinctions  ;  by  subtle  argument ; 

=  SUBTLY  2. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  586  Sometimes  again,  this 
Philosopher  subtilly  distinguisheth,  betwixt  c6»jcri«  ounj.. 
and  TO  VQQVV  or  TO  i\ov  rrjv  I>Q*)O~IV.  a  1694  TILLOTSON  Serin. 
(Phil.  iii.  8)  Wks.  (1714)65  Others  have  sought  to  ease  them- 
selves  of  all  the  evil  of  affliction  by  disputing  subtilly  against 
it.  1853  WHEWELL  Grotiits  II.  295  These  matters  miyht  be 
divided  more  subtilly.  1860  S.  WILBERFORCB  Addr.  Catuf. 
Ordin.  69  That  vast  and  subtilly  contrived  system  of  external 
formalism. 

Subtilty  (s27'(b)tilti).  Forms:  4  subtilete, 
4-6  aubtilte(e,  5-6  -tylte(e,  5-7  -tialtie,  -tiltye, 
8  -tilety,  5-subtilty.  [Alteration  of  M&tttf&fo, 
SUBTLETY  after  SUBTILE.  Cf.  SUBTILITY. 

Now  used  as  an  occas.  variant  of  SUBTLETY  in  moral  and 
intellectual  senses.] 

1 1.  Acuteness,  penetration,  perspicacity  ;  *  SUB 
TLETY  i.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Sompn*  T.  582  They  seyde  subtiltee  And 
heigh  wit  made  hym  speke  as  he  spak.  1560  DAUS  tr. 
Sleidane's  Comm.  3  Commonly  called  thangelical  doctor, 
for  the  subtiltie  of  hiswitte  (prig.  00  acumen  inggnii}.  1611 
Bible  Prov.  i.  4  To  giue  subtiltie  to  the  simple,  to  the  yong 
man  knowledge  and  discretion.  1651  HOBBES  Leviathan  i. 
xi.  4tj  A  better  stratagem,  than  any  that  can  proceed  from 
subtilty  of  Wit.  1748  HARTLEY  Observ.  Man  \.  iii.  §  i.  298 
The  Subtilty  and  Extent  of  his  intellectual  Faculties. 

t  2.  Skill,  cleverness,  dexterity  ;    =  SUBTLETY  2. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Nun's  Pr.  T,  499  Ther  nys  no  comparison 
Bitwixe  the  wisedom  and  discrecion  Of  youre  fader  and  of 
his  subtiltee.  1474  CAXTON  Chesse  m.  viii.  (1883)  148  Hit  is 
gretter  subtilte  to  kepe  well  his  owne  goodes.  1565  COOPER 
Thesaurus^  Solertia,.  .craftinesse,  or  subtiltie  in  practisinge 
1  good  or  ill.  1660  H.  BI.OOME  Archit.  C  j  b,  Wit  and  sub 
tilty  in  the  Art  of  working  in  stone. 

3.  Cunning,  craftiness,  guile ;   =  SUBTLETY  3. 

c*374  CHAUCER  Troylus  v.  1254  What  subtilte,  what  newe 

:    lust,  .haue  ye  to  me?    4:1386  —  Syr.'s  T.  132  She  sbal  his 

treson  see,  His  newe  loue,  and  al  his  subtiltee.  1515  BARCLAY 

Egloges  iii.  (1570)  C  j/i   Blinded  with  fraude  and  subtiltie. 

I    1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  525  The  Englishemen  entered  by 


subtiltie  into  the  gate,  and  so  gat  the  Dongeon.  1594  NASHE 
Unfort.  Trav.  3  That  oide  adagt.-,  -Much  curtesie,  much 
subtiltie.  1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  \\.  16  Having  experienced 
his  false  subtiltie,  and  knowing  that  he  sought  delaies  onely 
till  he  could  have  aide  from  Spaine.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  \. 
144  Let  him  [sc.  Satan]  tempt  and  now  assay  His  utmost 
subtilty.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  144  §  i  Subtilty 
furnishes  Arms  to  Impudence,  and  Invention  leads  on 
Credulity.  1834  NEWMAN  Par.  Sertii.  I.  xix.  294  Beware 
then  of  the  subtilty  of  your  Enemy. 

t  4.  A  cunning  or  clever  device,  artifice,  strata 
gem  ;  =  SUBTLETY  4.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Ycom.  T.  291  To  lerne  a  lewed  man 
this  subtiltee.  c  1386  —  Wife's Prol.  576  (Selden  MS.)  I  bar 
him  on  honde  he  had  enchaunted  me,  My  dame  taughte  me 
that  subtilte.  c  1440  Pallad.  on  Hush.  xi.  290  Grekis  haue 
an  other  subtiltee.  1471  CAXTON  Recuyctt  (Sommei)  229  He 
began  to.  .auyse  hym  of  a  grete  subtylte  for  to  come  to  hys 
entente.  1558  G.  CAVENDISH  Poems  (1825)  II.  142  At  the 
last  this  subtiltie  I  fand.  1576  TURBERVILE  Venerie  xvi, 
Of  the  Nature  and  Subtilties  of  Hartes.  1655  E.  TERRY 
Voy.  E.  India  ii.  103  Nature  hath  taught  them  this  subtilty 
..to  build  their  Nests  in  the  twigs,  and  the  utmost  boughs 
of  those  Trees.  1712  DE  FOE  Plague  (1754)  38  A  Subtiity  of 
one  of  those  Quack-operators  with  which  he  gull'd  the 
poor  People.  1734  tr.  Rollings  Rom.  Hist.  (1827)  III.  97  A 
treasure  of  subtilties  and  stratagems  of  infinite  value. 

f5.  Cookery.   =  SUBTLETY  5.  Obs. 

(•1504  in  Leland  Collectanea  (1715)  VI.  25  A  Subtiltie,  a 
Kyng  syttyng  in  a  Chayre  with  many  Loidcs  about  hym. 
1513  Bfc,  Keruynge  in  Babees  Bk,  (1868)  272  Fruyter  vaunte, 
with  a  subtylte.  a  1548  HALL  Ckron.,  lien.  F7/7,  216  b.  The 
first  course. ,  wasxxviii  dishes  besides  subtiltiLS  and  shippes 
made  of  waxe  mervailous  gorgious  to  beholde.  [1861  Our 
Engl.  Home  70  Notices  of  the  '  subtilties  *,  as  the  ornamental 
dishes  were  called,  are  curious.] 

f6.   Thinness,  tenuity,  raiity;    —  Si'BTLETY  8. 

a  J395  HVLTON  Scala  Pt-rf.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  n.  xlvi,  By 
the  self  lyght  maye  the  soule  see  the  fairhede  of  angels,  .tru: 
subtylte  of  hem  in  substaunce.  1579  ¥\Ji.Y.v.Hes kins'  Par/. 
167  He..doeth  transfourme  the  bodye  of  Christe  into  the 
subtiltie  and  thinnesse  of  a  spirite.  1599  SIR  J.  DAVIES 
Nosce  Teipsnm  n.  clxxx,  Nought  t;es  the  Soule,  her  sub 
tiltie  is  such.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  216  The  Subtilties  of 
Articulate  Sounds,  .may  passe  thorow  Small  Crannies,  not 
confused,  a  1676  HALK  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  i.  i.  8  Some 
things  though  they  are.. near  unto  us,  yet  are  of  that  sub. 
tilty  that  they  escape  our  Senses.  1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama 
Set.  ff  Art  n.  179  He  supposes  the  subtilty  of  this  fluid  to 
be  so  great,  that  it  penetrates  the  pores  of  ull  bodies. 

fig-  175°  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  13  §  14  The  Threads  of 
Reasoning,  .are  frequently  drawn  to  such  Subtilty,  that  com 
mon  Eyes  cannot  perceive. .them. 

fb.  Acuity,  pungency,  penetratingness.   Obs. 

1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Aniiu.  <$•  A/in.  101  The  fat  of  a  Leopard 
is  grosse  and  sharp,  it's  subtiltie  appeares  in  those  that  have 
a  pulse  in  their  temples,  and  the  vertigo,  the  smell  thereof 
being  taken  whitest  it  is  resting.  1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  .v 
Exp.  Philos.  I.  i.  28  From  the  subtilty  of  the  effluvia  of 
bodies  retaining  their  particular  properties. 

7.   Excessive  nicely  or  refinement  in  argument,  etc. 

c  1550  HOLLAND  Crt.  l^'erttts  n.  in  In  argumentis  full  of 
subtialtie.  1790  BURKE  Rev.  France  86,  I  have  nothing  to 
say  to  the  clumsy  subtilty  of  their  political  metaphysics. 
1818  CRUISE  Digest,  (ed.  2)  V.  452  These  reasons  savour  of 
a  wonderful  subtilty.  1869  LECKY  Europ.  Mor.  I.  236  Sub 
tilty  of  motives,  refinements  of  feeling. 

b.  An  instance  of  this,  esp. //.  ;   =  SUBTLETY  7. 

1474  CAXTON  Chesse  m.  v.  (1883)  120  He  is  reputed  most 
sage  and  wise  that  argueth  and  bryngeth  in  mo>tc  .subtyltes. 
1651  G.  W.  tr.  CowtFs  Inst.  125  All  those  Roman  subiilties 
are  dissolved  into  the  ancient  Law  of  Nations.  1668  HALI-; 
Rolls' s  Abridgm.  Pref.,  Conversant  in  subtilties  of  Logick, 
Philosophy  and  the  Schoolmen.  1681  STAIK  Inst.  Law 
Scot.  u.  xxvi.  89  A  new  Subtilty  was  invented)  to  frustrat 
the  Falcidian  Law.  1713  DERHAM  Pkys.  Thcol.  3  Such  as 
are  unacquainted  with  the  Subtilties  of  Reasoning  and 
Argumentation.  1758  JOHNSON  idler  No.  n  Pa  The 
numerous  lovers  of  subtilties  and  paradoxes.  1830  MACKIN 
TOSH  Eth.  Philos.  Wks.  1846  I.  55  Some  part  of  the  method 
and  precision  of  the  Schools  was  lost  with  their  endless  sub 
tilties  and  their  barbarous  language.  1866  FELTON  Greece^ 
Anc.  <J-  Mod.  II.  194  In  the  courts.. the  subtilties  of  argu 
ment,  .had.  .long  been.. reduced  to  system. 

t8.  Delicacy,  fineness  (of  physical  objects,  move 
ments).  Obs. 

16x6  B.  JONSON  Devil  an  Ass  n.  i.  86  The  sublilty  o'  my 
yest.  i6a6  BACON  Syfoa  §  98  Whatsoeuer  is  Inuisible, 
either  in  respect  of  the  Finenesse  of  the  Body  it  selfe  ;..Or 
of  the  Subtilty  of  the  Motion.  1660  BLOOM  E  Archit,  Bjh, 
The  one  after  mans  shape,.. the  other  with  womans  subtilty. 
1691  KAY  Creation  i.  (1704)  197  How  would  he  have  admired 
the  immense  Subtilty  of  their  Parts.  1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat. 
q  Exp.  Philos.  III.  xxix.  186  An  active  medium,  .which. . 
can  so  far  deceive  us  by  the  subtilety  of  its  vibrations. 

Su  b-ti  tie,  sb.    [Sun-  s  b.] 

1.  A  subordinate  or  additional  title  of  a  literary 
work. 

1878  ff.  Amir.  Rev.  CXXVII.  346  It  is  the  sub-title 
rather  than  the  title  that  indicates  the  chief  importance  of 
his  work.  1884  JENNINGS  Crcktr  Papers  111.  p.  xxiii, 
'  Sybil,  or  the  New  Nation  ',  as  the  book  was  at  first  called, 
the  sub- title  being  afterwards  changed  to 'The Two  Nations'. 
1895  Bookman  Oct.  20/1  She  should  either  have  called  it 
'  Rome  in  the  Dark  Ages  ',  or  have  added  '  The  Dark  Ages  ' 
as  a  subtitle. 

2.  A  repetition  of  the  chief  words  of  the  full  title 
of  a  book  at  the  top  of  the  first  page  of  text ;  also, 
a  half-title. 

1890  N.  f,  Q.  Ser.  vii.  IX.  143/2  Title  and  contents,  Jtii, 
followed  by  sub-title  to  whist.  1806  Moxon's  Mech.  Exerc.^ 
Printing  p.  xviii,  The  running  title  and  the  sub-titles. 

So  Su'btitle  v.  trans.,  to  furnish  with  a  specified 
sub-title. 

1851  J.  W.  EBSWO.ITII  Roxt.  Ball.  VII.  358  Another  ballad, 
sub-titled,  '  The  Willow  Green  turned  into  Carnation  '.  1895 
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SUBTLE. 

Advance  (Chicago)  15  Aug.  236/3  The  Countess  Bettina  is 
sublitled  the  History  of  an  Innocent  Scandal. 

Subtle  (s»  t'l),  a.  Forms:  a.  3-7  sotill,  4-5 
-el,  -il(le,  -yl(e,  4-6  -ell,  5-6  -yll,  (4  -ele,  -ile, 
-ylle,  soutil,  -yle,  5  sotule,  6  sot(t)le) ;  4-5 
sutell,  -il,  4-6  -el,  5-6  suttell,  -ill,  5-7  suttle, 
6-7  sutle  (4  sutile,  -ill,  5  -elle,  -ille,  suttyle, 
Sc.  sutaille,  suttale,  sittell,  6  sut(t)yll).  ft.  6- 
subtle.  [a.  OF.  soutil,  soli/,  sutil  (izth  c.), 
mod.F.  subtil  (see  SUBTILE)  -=  Pr.  sotil,  It.  sottile, 
Sp.  sutil,  Pg.  subtil :— L.  subtilem,  nom.  -ilis,  for 
*subtslis  \—*subtexlis  app.  finely  woven,  f.  sub 
under  +  *texta,  tela  woven  stuff,  web  (cf.  TEXTURE). 

In  the  ist  Folio  of  Shakspere  the  instances  are  about 
equally  divided  between  the  spellings  subtle  and  subtil(e, 
-ill.  In  the  first  editions  of  Milton's  poems  the  spelling  suttle 
(with  suiilety^  suttly}  is  the  only  one,  except  in  Paradise 
Regained,  which  has  subtle  (with  subtilty).] 

1.  Of  thin  consistency,  tenuous  ;  not  dense,  rare- 
tied  ;  hence,  penetrating,   pervasive  or  elusive  by 
reason  of  tenuity  (now  chiefly  of  odours). 

13. .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  A.  1050  pur^  wo^e  &  won  my  lokyng 
}ede,  For  sotyle  cler  mo^t  lette  no  ly^t.  c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.)  iii.  9  Abouen  on  )?ir  hilles  es  be  aer  so  clere  and  so 
sutill  ^at  men  may  fele  na  wynd  bare.  1422  YONGE  lr.  Seer. 
Seer.  Ixiv.  240  Sutil  and  thyn  spetil  that  descendyth.  .fro 
the  Palete  of  the  mouth  to  the  tonge.  a  1566  R.  EDWARDS 
Damon  fy  Pitkias  (1571)  C  ij  b,  But  mee  thinkes,  this  is  a 
pleasant  Citie,  The  Seate  is  good,.. The  Ayre  subtle  and 
fine.  1660  BOYLE  JVeiu  Exf>.  Phys.-AIech.  ix.  74  The  most 
subtle  Chymical  Spirits.  1665  DRYDEN  Ind,  Emp.  n.i,  Arise 
ye  subtle  Spirits,  that  can  spy.  1799  Med.  Jrnl.  I.  250  There 
was  only  one  part  of  the  air,  namely,  the  most  subtle  and 
elastic,  that  could  be  called  vital.  1842  BROWNING  In  aGon- 
do'.a  31  The  Arab  sage  In  practising  with  gems  can  loose 
Their  subtle  spirit  in  his  cruce  And  leave  but  ashes.  1863 
TVNDALI.  Heat  ii.  23  The  material  theory  supposes  heat  to 
be.. a  subile  fluid  stored  up  in  the  inter-atomic  spaces  of 
bodies.  1891  FARRAR  Darkness  <V  Daivn  xix,  A  sweet  and 
subtle  odour  seemed  to  wrap  her  round  in  its  seductive 
atmosphere. 

2.  Of  fine  or  delicate   texture  or  composition. 
Obs.  exc.  arch. 

1382  WYCLIF  Isa.  xix.  9  Plattende  and  weuende  sotile 
thingus.  a  1662  HKYLIN  £a*«£  u.  (1668)  331  Many  a  fine 
and  subtle  Carpet.  1705  ATTF.RBURY  Serin.  Luke  xvi.  31 
(1726)  II.  ii.  65  Their  fine  and  subtle  Texture  [sc.  of  the 
works  of  nature].  1790  COWPER  Odyss.  xix.  173  A  robe  Of 
amplest  measure  and  of  subtlest  woof.  1827  KEBLE  Chr. 
K,  Sun.  bef.  Adv.  x,  Thinner  than  the  subtlest  lawn. 
t  b.  Of  food  :  Delicate,  light.  Obs. 

a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  2923  Dare  sesonde  was  a  soper  be 
sotelest  vndire  heuen.  1422  YONGE  tr.  Seer.  Seer.  Ixii.  239 
Sotyll  diet  is  beste.  c  1450  CAPGRAVE  Life  St.  Aug.  47 
Grete  wast  was  not  in  his  hous  of  sotil  metes. 

t  3.  Of  small  thickness  or  breadth  ;  thin,  slender, 
fine.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Lev.  xiii.  30  The  beer  3alow,  and  sotiler  than 
it  is  wont,  c  isSfiCHAi'ctR  Knt.'s  T.  1172  The  sharpeswerd 
ouer  his  heed  Hangynge  by  a  soutil  twynes  threed.  £1407 
LVDG.  Reason  fy  Sens.  1150  Hir  clothing..  Wroght  and  wove 
..With  sotil  thredt-s  softe  and  smale.  1460-70  Bk.  Quinte 
Essence  g  If  36  wole  not  make  lymayl  of  gold,  Ratine  make 
berof  a  sotil  binne  plate.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  fy  Cr.  v.  ii.  151 
No  Orifex  for  a  point  as  subtle,  As  Ariachnes  broken  woofe 
to  enter,  a  1680  BUTLER  Rem.  (1759)  I.  129  Tools  of  sharp 
and  subtle  Edges. 

f  b.  Of  a  ship  :  =  SUBTILE  3  b.  Obs. 

1511  Guylforde"s  Pilgr.  (Camden)  7  An  C  Galyes,  grett 
bastardes  and  sotell. 

t4.  Finely  powdered  ;  (of  particles')  fine,  minute. 

1394  in  Heath  Grocers*  Conip.  (1869)  60  [The  unjust  mode 
of  garbling  spices  and  other]  sotill  wares,  1496  LYDG.  De 
Gui/.  Pilgr.  16818  The  Sotyl  smale  Sandys  and  gravell  off 
the  See.  c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  57  Loke  hy  salte 
be  sutille,  whyte,  fayre  and  drye.  1460-70  Bk.  Quinte  Es 
sence  4  Selid  with  fc>e  seel  of  lute  of  wijsdom,  maad  of  \>e 
sotillest  flour.  1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.  v.  Sublitn- 
ablet  Giving  wings,  as  it  were,  to  its  subtle  particles,  so  that 
they  may  ascend  with  its  easily  sublimable  matter. 

5.  Of  immaterial   things  :    Not  easily  grasped, 
understood,  or  perceived;  f  intricate,  abstruse. 

(Now  merged  in  sense  6.) 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc,  1794  pe  dede  es  swa  sutil  and 
pryve,  pat  na  man  may  it  properly  se.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne 
2603  Sechande  towarde  cislle  J?e  sotilesi  weyes.  1357  Lay 
Folks  Catech.  (L.)  244  We  schul  wele  wyte  f>at  b«se  thre 
thyngysben  wel  sotel  and  diuers.  1377  LANGL./'.  PI.  B.  xv. 
48  Alle  )>e  sciences  vnder  sonne  and  alle  be  sotyle  craftes 
I  wplde  I  knewe.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  69 
Curious  and  sotil  artes  and  sciens.  1616  B.  JONSON  Devil 
an  Ass  n.  i.  114  There's  not  place,  To  gi1  you  demonstration 
of  these  things.  They  are  a  little  to  subtle.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  viii.  192  Things  remote  From  use,  obscure  and  suttle. 
a  1680  BUTLER  Ke»i.  (1759)  II.  167  The  subtler  Words  and 
Notions  are,  the  nearer  they  are  to  Nonsense. 

6.  Fine  or  delicate,  esp.  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
elude  observation  or  analysis. 

1639  W.  CARTWRIGHT  Royal  Slave  n.  i,  Kings'  pleasures 
are  more  subtle  lhan  to  be  Seen  by  the  vulgar,  a  1648  Ln. 
HERBERT  Hen.  VIII  (1683)  449,  I  told  her  it  should  be  no 
pain,  it  was  so  sotell  (for  so  is  his  word).  1805  WORDSW.  Pre 
lude  i.  549  How  other  pleasures  have  been  mine,  and  joys  of 
subtler  origin.  1849  RUSKIN  Seven  Lamps  v.  §  9.  144  The 
seven  are  in  a  most  subtle  alternating  proportion.  1855 
BAIN  Senses  fy  Int.  n.  iii.  §  20.  569  Many  inconsistencies 
are  too  subtle  for  the  detection  of  an  ordinary  mind.  1856 
FROUDR  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  II.  vi.  7  The  influence  of  the  popes 
in  England  was  of  that  subtle  kind  which  was  not  so  readily 
defeated.  1879  Good  Words  Dec.  831/1  What  subtle  asso 
ciations  will  recall  the  phantoms  of  the  past. 

7.  Of  craftsmen,    etc. :    Skilful,   clever,    expert, 
dexterous.     (Const,  of.}  arch. 
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a  1300  Cursor  M,  325  First  in  his  witte  he  all  purueld  His 
were,  als  dos  J>e  sotill  wright.  '( a  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose 
688  Of  song  sotil  and  wys.  13 . .  Minor  Poems  fr.  I'ernon 
MS.  xlix.  339  pe  more  sotil  he  is  of  }jat  art.  c  1450  Merlin 
362  [He]  made,  .a  Chekier  of  golde  and  Ivory  half  parted, 
ffor  he  was  right  sotill  of  soche  crafte.  1821  BYRON  'J'wo 
Foscari  iv.  i,  I .  .bribed  no  subtle  master  Of  the  destructive 
art.  1859  FITZGERALD  Omar  xliii,  The  subtle  Alchemist 
that  [can]  in  a  Trice  Life's  leaden  Metal  into  Gold  transmute. 

b.  transf. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Knfs.  T.  1191  With  soutil  pencel  was 
depeynted  this  storie.  1422  YONGE  tr.  Seer.  Seer.  Iviii.  220 
He  is  of  sotille  ymagynacion  as  of  hand-werkys.  1703 
PRIOR  Advice  to  Painter  22  Wks.  1907  II.  290  All  Nature's 
Gift*  refin'd  by  subtlest  Art.  1867  RUSKIN  Tim*  $  Tide  ii. 
§7  To  attain,  .more  subtle  and  exemplary  skill  in  his  own 
craft.  1880  SMILES  Ditty  \\\.  50  The  Indians  are  clever  work 
men,  with  ingenious,  subtle  fingers. 

c.  Of  animals,  rare. 

t  Subtle  jack:  ?the  weaver-bird. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  in.  i.  96  The  valued  file  Distinguishes 
the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle.  1699  DAMPIER  Voy.  II.  n. 
68  Subtle  Jacks  are  birds  as  big  as  Pigeons..  .They  are 
called  by  the  English  Subtle  Jacks>  because  of  this  uncom 
mon  way  of  building.  1854  Poultry  Chron.  I.  419  The., 
most  subtle,  cunning,  sharpest-flying  Pigeon  for  Homeing. 

f  8.  Of  things  :  Characterized  by  cleverness  or 
ingenuity  in  conception  or  execution ;  cleverly 
designed  or  executed,  artfully  contrived.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  4750  In  sum  bok  find  i  bar  a  wile  bat 
ioseph  fand  ^at  wassutile.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xix.  32  Sa 
sutell  purchass  can  be  ma,  That  he  gert  tak  thame  euiril- 
kane.  1393  LANGL,  P.  PI.  C.  xi.  207  For  god  seith  hit  hym- 
self  *  shal  neuere  good  appel  porw  no  sotel  science  on  sour 
stock  growe  '.  1473  WARKW.  Chron.  (Camden)  26  He . .  with 
a  sotule  poynte  of  werre,  gate  and  enteryd  Seynt  Michaels 
Mount.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  i.  727  From  the  arched  roof 
Pendant  by  suttle  Magic  many  a  row  Of  Starry  Lamps. 

9.  Of  persons,  their  faculties,  actions:  Character 
ized  by  penetration,  acumen,  or  discrimination. 
Now  with  implication  of  (excessive)  refinement 
or  nicety  of  thought,  speculation,  or  argument. 

a.  13. .  Cursor  M,  13443  tGutt.)  Of  godspellers  he  was  \>t 
ferth.  Marc,  luca,  mathe,  his  felaus,  Hot  iohn  was  sotilest 
in  saus.  1340  Ayenb.  24  Sotil  wyt  wel  uor  to  vynde.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Merck.  T.  183  Sondry  scoles  maken  sotile  clerkis. 
la  1400  Morte  Arth.  808  Two  phylozophirs. .  In  the  seuyne 
scyence  the  suteleste  fondene.  ^1440  Gesta  Rom.  xvi.  55 
(Add.  MS.),  The  second  best  counseilour,  and  the  thirde  the 
sotelest  enserchour.  1502  ATKYNSON  tr.  De  Imitatione  i.  v. 
(1893)  157  The  fame  of  sotell  phylosophers.  15796.  HARVEY 
Letter-bk.  (Camden)  71  Ye  suttle  and  intricate  acumen  of 
Aristotle,  c  1597  in  Haringtoiis  Nugx  Ant.  (1804)  I.  188 
The  narrowest  examiners  and  suttelle&t  distinguyshers  of 
wordes.  1644  MILTON  Areop.  (Arb.)  68  A  Nation  not  slow 
and  dull,  but.  .acute  to  invent,  suttle  and  sinewy  to  discours. 

(S.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.Pol.  v.  Ixvii.  176  Not  for  the  exer 
cising  of  our  curious  &  subtle  wits.  1769  ROBERTSON  Chas.  V^ 
vn.  ill.62  The  subtle  dexterity  of  a  scholastic  metaphy 
sician.  1807  CRABBE  Par.  Reg.  in.  115  The  young  how 
brave,  how  subtle  were  the  old.  1814  BYRON  Ode  Napoleon 
viii,  A  subtle  disputant  on  creeds.  1840  MACAULAY  Ess., 
Rankers  Hist.  (1897)  549  Subtle  speculations  touching  the 
Divine  attributes.  1842  H.  ROGERS  Introd.  Burke's  Wks. 
I.  40  A  close  and  subtle  analysis  of  the  mental  phenomena. 
1844  DICKENS  Mart,  Chuz.  xxvi,  The  laws  of  sympathy  be 
tween  beards  and  birds-  -are  questions  for  the  subtle  reason 
ing  of  scientific  bodies.  1872  FREEMAN  Gen.  Sk.  Eur.  Hist. 
v.  97  As  the  Greeks  had  in  old  times  produced  so  many 
subtle  philosophers,  so  they  now  produced  equally  subtle 
divines. 

"MO.  Of  persons  or  animals:  Crafty,  cunning; 
treacherously  or  wickedly  cunning,  insidiously  sly, 
wily.  Obs. 

o.  1357  Lay  Folks'  Caiech,  (L.)  1 220  pey  be  mysdoers,  sotel, 
and  sTyntful  dysseyuers.  1446  LYDG.  Night.  Poems  i.  136 
Whom  that  the  sotell  serpent  can  deceyue.  c  1470  HENRY 
Wallace  r.  273  Suthroun  ar  full  sutaille  euirilk  man.  1535 
COVERDALE  Gen.  iii.  i  The  serpent  was  sotyller  then  all  the 
beastes  of  the  felde.  1559  Mirr.  Mag.  (1563)  Dj,  The 
Wolfe  doth  spoyle,  the  suttle  Fox  doth  pyke.  1583  GOLDING 
Calvin  on  Deut.  iii.  xvi.  94/1  He  that  is  suttlelest  and  fullest 
of  shiftes.  1631  MILTON  Sonn.  vii.  i  How  soon  hath  Time 
the  suttle  theef  of  youth,  Stoln  on  his  wing  my  three  and 
twentith  yeer  !  1667  —  P.  L,  vn.  495  The  Serpent  suttl'st 
Beast  of  all  the  field. 

ft.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  \.  i.  191  A  subtle  Traitor  needs 
no  Sophister.  1598  —  Merry  IV.  in.  i.  103  Am  I  subtle? 
Am  I  a  Machiuell  ?  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  i.  465  The  subtle 
Fiend.. Dissembl'd,  and  this  answer  smooth  return 'd.  1709 
E.  W.  Donna  Rosina  67  I'll  tell  you  what  I  would  do,  said 
this  Subtle  Kaggage.  1781  COWPER  Conversat.  809  The 
subtle  and  injurious  may  be  just,  And  he  grown  chaste  that 
was  the  slave  of  lust. 

fb.  Of  actions,  thoughts,  etc.   Obs. 

a.  £-1380  WYCLIF  Wks,  (1880)  278  pe  sotil  amortasynge  of 
seculer  lordischipis  J»at  is  don  bi  menene  hondis  in  fraude 
of  (>e  kyngis  statute.  1382  —  2  Cor.  xi.  3  The  serpent  dis- 
ceyuede  Eue  with  his  sutil  wordis.  1429  Rolls  of  Parlt. 
IV.  349/1  Grete  damagis  and  sotil  dec^ius.  c  1470  HENRY 
Wallace  i.  84  Be  suttale  band  thai  cordyt  of  this  thing. 
c  1510  MORE  Picus  Wks.  23  Against  euery  sottle  suggestion 
of  vice,  a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  i.  (Arb.)  55  The  sotle  in- 
ticement  of  som  lewd  seruant.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  184 
His  head..,  well  stor'd  with  suttle  wiles. 

0.    1607  SHAKS.  Timon  iv.  iii.  515  Is  not  thy  kindnesse 
subtle,  couetous  ?    1671  MILTON  P.  R.  iv.  308  All  his  tedious 
talk  is  but  vain  boast,  Or  subtle  shifts  conviction  to  evade. 
t  C.   Of  ground  :  Tricky.   Obs. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  v.  ii.  20  Like  to  a  Bowie  vpon  a  subtle 
ground  I  haue  tumbled  past  the  throw.  1630  n.  JONSON 
Chloridia  B,  Vpon  Tityus  his  brest,  that  (for  sixe  of  the 
nine  acres)  is  counted  the  subtlest  bowling-ground  in  all 
Tartary. 

11.  Working  imperceptibly  or  secretly,  insidious. 

1601  SHAKS.  Ttvel.  N.  i.  v.  316,  I  feele  this  youths  perfec 
tions  With  an  inuisible,  and  subtle  stealth  To  creepe  in  at 


SUBTLETY. 

mine  eyes.  1788  GIBBON  Decl.  $  F.  xliii.  IV.  331  The  winds 
might  diffuse  that  subtle  venom.  1818  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  iv. 
cxxxvi,  From  the  loud  roar  of  foaming  calumny  To  the 
small  whisper  of  the  as  paltry  few,  And  subtler  venom  of  the 
reptile  crew.  1878  Masque  Poets  25  What  subtle  drug  shall 
give  release  with  slightest  pain  before  it  slay. 

f!2.  Of  weight  :  =  SUBTILE  12  a  ;  now  SUTTLE.  Obs. 

1622  MALVNES  Anc.  Laiv-Merch.  22  The  Custome  of 
Antuerp  is  to  weigh  by  the  hundreth  pounds  euen  weight 
called  Subtle,  for  the  which  commonly  ihere  is  allowed  at 
the  weigh-house  101  Ib.  1636  in  Foster  Crt.  Mm.  E.  Ind. 
Coinp.  (1907)  203,  500.  wt.  subtle  of  pepper. 

13.  Comb,  chiefly  parasynthetic  adjs. ,  as  subtle- 
hrained,  -cadenced,  -headed^  -meshed^  -nosed,  -pacedj 
-scented,  -shadowed,  -soukd,  -thoughted,  -toagued, 
-witted.  Also  objective.as subtle-subtilising \b\.s\). 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  n.  xvii.  (1632)  366  The  more,. 
*subtle-brained  a  man  is,  the  more  is  he  hated.  1818  KEATS 
Endynt.  1.493  'Twa^  a  lay  More  *subtle  cadenced..Than 
Uryope's  lone  lulling  of  her  child.  1571  GOLDING  Calvin 
on  Ps.  xvii.  4  There  bee  some  *suttleheaded  persones, 
which  mark  other  mennes  dooinges  narowly.  1596  SPENSER 
View  St.  Ireland  Wks.  (Globe)  618/2  Yet  will  some  one  or 
other  suttle-headed  fellowe.  .pike  some  quirke.  1907  Aca 
demy  10  Aug.  766/1  On  that  side  he  laid  a  *subtle-mesbed 
web  from  end  to  end.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin 's  lust.  i.  32 
The  *suttlenosed  [F.  gaudisseurs\zx\&  babbling  men .do  easily 
mock  out  this.  1830  TENNYSON  Isabel  21  A  most  silver  flow 
Of  *subtle-paced  counsel  in  distress.  1871  ROSSETTI  Poemst 
Lovers Noctiirn  xv,  So  do  mounting  vapours  wreathe  *Subtle- 
scented  transports.  1609  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  \u.x\v,  Here 
Scottish  border  broyles,  and  feares  of  Fraunce,.  .Brought 
forth  a  *suttle-shadowed  countenance.  1819  SHELLEY  Peter 
Bell  3rd  \.  ii,  He  was  a  mighty  poet — and  A  *subtle-souled 
psychologist.  1860  SYMONDS  in  Life  (1895)  I.  362  Refine- 
ments  and  *subtle-subtilisings  of  all  sorts.  1830  TENNYSON 
Ode  to  Memory  118  Those  whom  passion  hath  not  bl;nded, 
*Subtle-thoughted,  myriad-minded.  1639  G.  DANIEL£CC/W^. 
xxi.  22  The  proud  Orator  And  *Subtle-Tongu'd  Man.  1553 
GKIMALDE  Cicero's  Offices  in.  (1558)  137  It  is  a  part  not. .of 
a  good  man :  but  rather  of  a  *suttlewitted.  1664  BUTLER 
Hud.  n.  ill.  470  But  Sidrophel  more  subtle-willed,  Cry'd 
out.  1820  SHELLEY  Hymn  Merc.  Ixvi,  Jupiter.. Laughed 
heartily  to  hear  ihe  subtle-wilted  Infant  give  such  a  plaus 
ible  account. 

t  Su'btle,  v.  Obs.  Also  4-5  so-,  sou-, 
Butille,  -ele,  -ile.  [a.  OF.  soutill(i}er  =  It.  sotti- 
gliare:— med.L.  subtilidre,  f.  subtilis  SUBTLE  a.] 

1.  refl.  and  intr.  To  devise  subtleties  or  subtle 
distinctions,  to  argue  subtly. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  ii.  2  When  fa  J>at  sould  gif 
buim  hally  til  godis  luf.  .sutils  bairn  in  swilk  thynge  J?at 
draghs  ^aim  fra  ihoght  of  heuen  in  till  werldis  besynes. 
1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  xi.  139  Hit  [sc.  Theology]  is  no  science 
forso}?e  lo  solilen  J>er-Inne. 

3.  intr.  To  scheme,  plan  craftily.  Also  with 
clause. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks,  II,  379  pefend  sutillib  evere  a;ens 
holy  chirche.  1393  LANGL.  P.  Pi.  C.  xxi.  336  Ich  sotelide 
how  ich  myghte  Letie  hem  )>at  louede  hym  nat  lest  J?ei 
wolde  hym  mart  rye. 

3.  trans.  To  devise  cleverly. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  x.  214  Alle  J?ise  science  I  my-self 
sotiled  and  ordeyned.  Ibid.  xix.  454  Eche  man  solileth  a 
sleight  synne  forto  hyde. 

4.  To  attenuate,  reduce. 

c  1400  Lanfraiic's  Cirurg.  229  {>ou  must  solile  his  dietyng, 
&  he  schalnot  ete  to  miche. 

5.  ?  To  pulverize,  reduce  to  ashes,  nonce-use. 
1624  FLETCHER  Rule  a  Wife  iv.  i,  A  fire  subtle  ye,  are  ye 

so  crafty  ? 

Hence  t  Su-btling  vbl.  sb.  (in  5  sotelinge, 
sutiling)j=  SUETIUZATION. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  DeP.R.  xix.  xi.  (Bodl.  MS.),  White 
coloure  is  igendred  for  Jjynnynge  &  sotelinge  of  parties  of 
^e  mater,  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  n.  ix.  195  Of  al  .such  craft 
and  suiiling  ou3ten  alle  Cristen  men  be  waar,  that  thei  iherbi 
be  not  bigitid. 

Su  btlelieacl.   Obs. rare.    In4sotylhede    [f. 
SUBTLE  a.  -r  -HEAD.  Cf.  MHG.  subtilheit.]  Subtlety. 

1340  Ayenb.  117  He  ne  may  him-zelue  yknawe,  ne  him 
uesini  ine  t>e  streng^e  of  his  uyendes,  ne  hare  sotylhede. 

Subtleness  (szrt'lnes).  [-NESS.]     Subtlety. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  X.  v.  xxxviii.  (Bodl.  MS.)  He 
[sc.  the  stomach]  is  senewy  to  resceyue  and  haue  be  sotilnes 
of  feling  and  vertu  and  strangle  of  appetiiee.  c  1430  Syr 
Gener.  (Roxb.)  8297  Yf  she  had  wist  of  this  sotelnes  She 
wold  not  haue  goote  the  ring  I-wis.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems 
(S.T.S.)  xxix.  17  Thair  hairlis  ar  sell  w>  sittelness.  1836 
SMART,  Subtleness,  Subtlety,  artfulness,  cunning.  1870 
Daily  News  7  Oct.,  Its  occasional  subtlenesses  of  thought, 
1909  H,  M.  GWATKIN  Early  Ch.  Hist.  xix.  II.  178  The 
subtleness  of  sin. 

t  Su  btleship.  Obs.  rare'1.  [-SHIP.]  Subtlety. 

1614  SYLVESTER  Bethulia's  Rescue  iv.  28  Wks.  (1641)  495/1 
Let  the  smooth  cunning  of  my  soothing  lips  Surprise  the 
fell  Fox  in  his  Suttleships. 

Subtlety  (sun'lti).  Forms  :  a.  4  sotilti,  su- 
til(JQte,  suttilte,  4-5  sotelte(e,  -ilte(e,  -ylte(e, 
sutelte(e,  4-6  soteltie,  5  -ty,  -elite,  sutiltee, 
sutteltee,  5-6  sotyltie,  suttelte,  5-7  suttletie, 
-ty,  6  sotiltie,  -tye,  sottelte,  souttiltey,  sut- 
teltie,  suttlete,  suttylt(e)y,  -ie.  £.  5-6  sub- 
telte,  6  -tie,  6-7  subtletie,  6- subtlety,  [a.  OF. 
su-,  soutilte  :— L.  $ubtllitast  -dtem,  n.  of  quality  f. 
szibttlis  SUBTLE.  The  spelling  was  latinized  in  the 
i6th  c.  like  that  of  subtle.  Cf.SusTiLiTY,  SUBTILTY.] 

1.  Of  persons,  the  mind,  its  faculties  or  opera 
tions  :  Acuteness,  sagacity,  penetration  :  in  modern 
use  chiefly  with  implication  of  delicate  or  keen 
perception  of  fine  distinctions  or  nice  points. 


SUBTLETY. 

a.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  5903  Gudes  of  grace  may  bir 
be,  Mynde,  and  witte,  and  sutilte.  1422  YONGE  tr.  Stcr. 
Seer,  vi,  134  What  aualyth  Sotilte  of  vndyrstondynge  and 
connynge?  1538  STARKEY  England  i.  iv.  116  Ther  ys  no- 
thyng  so  true  and  manyfest,  "but  the  suttylty  of  mannys 
reson  may  deuyse  somethyng  to  say  contrary. 

/3.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  7471  Who  so  that  hath  hadde  the 
subtelte  The  double  sentence  for  to  se.  1553  EDEN  Treat. 
Newe  Ind,  (Arb.)  24  They  greatly  excel  all  other  men  in 
subteltie  of  wit  and  knowledge.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v. 
Ixvii.  (1611)  363  They  labour.. by  subtletie  of  wit  to  make 
some  shew  of  agreement.  1638-56  COWLEY  Davideis  in. 
note  32  Some  with  much  subtlety,  and  some  probability, 
understand  a  Pillar  of  Salt,  to  signifie  only  an  Everlasting 
Pillar,  of  what  matter  soever.  1780  HARRIS  Philol.  £ny. 
Wks.  (1841)  508  Though  that  subtlety  might  sometimes 
have  led  them  into  refinements  rather  frivolous,  yet  have 
they  given  eminent  samples  of  penetrating  ingenuity.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist,  Eng.  xiv.  111.409  Wit,  taste,  amplitude  of 
comprehension,  subtlety  in  drawing  distinctions.  1872 
MINTO  Engl,  Prose  Lit.  i.  i.  47  His  subtlety  in  distinguish 
ing  wherein  things  agree  and  wherein  they  differ. 

f  2.  Skill,  cleverness,  dexterity.   Obs. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xi.  (Sytnon  fy  ft* das)  271  A  kyste 
^at  wrocht  is  all  with  costlyke  wark  &  sutelte.  ^1400 
Destr.  Troy  8395  Miche  soteltie,  for-sothe,  settyng  of  notes, 
Crafte  (rat  was  coynt,  knawyng  of  tymes. 

3.  Craftiness,  cunning,  esp.  of  a  treacherous 
kind ;  guile,  treachery. 

a.  1373  BARBOUR  Bruce  i,  172  Throuch  gret  sutelte  and 
ghyle, . .  He  was  arestyt  syne  and  tane.  c  1394  P.  PI.  Credf 
56  >et  seyn  they  in  here  sutilte  to  sottes  in  townes,  pel 
comen  out  of  Carmeli  Crist  for  to  followen.  c  1410  Hoc- 
CLEVE  Mother  of  'God  46  Lest  our  fo,  the  feend,  thurgh  his 
sotiltee,.  .Me  ouercome  with  his  treecherie.  1456  SIR  G. 
HAVE  Laiv  Anns  (S.T.S.)  18  To  wirk  with  suteltee  of 
ypocrisy.  1536  TINDALE  Matt.  xxvi.  4  The  chefe  prestes.. 
heelde  a  counsel!,  howe  they  mygt  take  Jesus  by  suttelte, 
and  kyll  him.  1577  GRANGE  Golden  Apkrod.  G  iv,  She 
turned  him  for  his  suttletyin  stealyngthe  same  into  a  wylie 
Foxe.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  IX.Q3  In  the  wilie  Snake,  What 
ever  sleights  none  would  suspicious  mark,  As  from  his  wit 
and  native  suttletie  Proceeding. 

p.  1532  Rom.  Rose  6172  in  Chaucer's  Wks.  loob'i,  I 
dwell  with  hem  that  proude  be  And  ful  of  wyles  and  subtelte. 
1348-9  (Mar.)  Bk.Com.  Prayer, Litany,  Those  euyls,  whiche 
the  crafte  and  subteltie  of  the  deuyll  or  man  worketh  against 
us.  1656  BRAMHALL  Reply  S.  IV.  3  To  observe  with  what 
subtlety  this  case  is  proposed,  that  the  Church  of  England 
agreed  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  fy  F. 
xvii.  II.  (1787)  73  The  laws  were  violated  by  power,  or  per. 
verted  by  subtlety.  1821  BYRON  Cain  m.  i,  Surely  a  father's 
blessing  may  avert  A  reptile's  subtlety. 

T"  4.  An  ingenious  contrivance ;  a  crafty  or 
cunning  device  ;  an  artifice  ;  freq.  in  unfavourable 
sense,  a  wily  stratagem  or  trick,  something  craftily 
invented.  Obs. 

o.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  in.  611  Bot  giff  we  fynd  sum 
sutelte,  Ourtane  all  sone  sail  we  be.  ^1380  WYCLIF  Wks. 
(1880)  20  Bi  false  procurynge  of  matrymonye  bi  soteltees 
and  queyntese.  c  1420  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  5  AnoJ>er 
sotelte  I  wylle  telle.  Take  harpe  strynges  made  of  bowel 
[etc.],  c  1450  Bk.  Curtasye  758  in  Babees  Bk.,  Yf  \>o  syluer 
dysshe  wylle  algate  brenne,  A  sotelte  I  wylle  }?e  kenne. 
?  1545  BRINKLOW  Cornel,  vii.  (1874)  20  How  many  gyles  and 
suttylteys  be  there,  to  auoyde  and  escape  the  seruyng  of 
the  kyngs  wrytt.  1671  MILTON  Samson  56  Liable  to  fall 
By  weakest  suttleties. 

)3.  1576  Ti'RBERV.  Venerie  xxix.  Let  him  marke  the  place 
where  he  hath  fed,  and  whereon  also  to  marke  his  subtleties 
and  craftes.  1654  BRAMHALL  Just  Vind,  vii.  (1661)  224  It 
hath  been  an  old  Subtlety  of  the  Popes.,  to  make  the  world 
believe  that  nothing  could  be  done  without  them. 

6.  Cookery.  A  highly  ornamental  device,  wholly 
or  chiefly  made  of  sugar,  sometimes  eaten,  some 
times  used  as  a  table  decoration.   Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

Tc  1390  form  of  Cury  in  Warner  Antiq.  Cultn.  (1791)  4 
It  tecliith  for  to  make  curious  potages  and  meetes,  and 
sotiltees.  c  1440  in  Housek.  Ord.  (1790)  450  A  soteltee  Seint- 
jorgeon  horsebak,  and  sleyngethe  dragun.  1467-8  Durham 
Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  92  Pro  le  Tynfole  empt.  pro  ornacione 
et  pictura  del  soteltez  erga  festum  Natal.  Domini.  ISJ7 
TORKINGTON  Pilgr.  (1884)  7  They  mad  vs  goodly  Chere  w* 
Diverse  Sotylties  as  Comfytes  and  Marche  Panys.  1552 
LATIMER  Serin.  Par.  Kittgd Parker  Soc.)  II.  139  At  the  end 
of  the  dinner  they  have  certain  subtleties,  custards,  sweet 
and  delicate  things.  [1768  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Cole  6  June, 
I  am  no  culinary  antiquary  :  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  who  is, 
I  have  often  heard  talk  of  a  sotclte  [printed  sotelU\  as  an 
ancient  di^h.  1852  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  II.  xxxi.  (1877)  327 
The  feast  was  entirely  of  fish  :  but  they  were  of  many  kinds, 
and  were  adorned  in  the  quaintest  fashions,  with  sotilties, 
or  subtleties.  1875  JEAFFRESON  Bk  Table  I.  133  A  subtelty, 
representing  a  pelican  on  a  nest  with  her  birds.] 

f6.  Abstruseness,  complexity,  intricacy;  also 
//.,  abstruse  or  intricate  matters.  Obs, 

13..  Senyn  Sag.  (W.)  48,  I  wil  that  ye  teche  him  euyn 
The  sutelte  of  sience  seuyn.  1387  TREVISA  tr.  Hidden 
(Rolls)  I.  15  Nou}t  sotilte  of  sentence,  no|>er  faire  flori^L-h- 
ynge  of  wordes,  but  swetnesse  of  dcuocion  of  J>e  matire 
schal  regne  in  fc>is  book,  c  1407  LYDG.  Reason  <V  Sens.  1700 
(Mercury]  doth  habounde  In  sotyltes  ful  profounde.  1535 
COVERDALE  \Visd,  viii.  8  She  knoweth  y*  sotilties  of  wordes, 
&  can  expounde  darke  sentences.  1591  SPARRY  tr.  Caftan's 
Geomancie  A  4,  The..suttletie  of  this  Science. 

7.  A  refinement  or  nicety  of  thought,  speculation, 
or  argument ;  a  fine  distinction  ;  a  nice  point. 

1654  BRAMHALL  Just  VituL  ii.  (1661)  28  That  prefers  not 
a  subtlety  or  an  imaginary  truth  before  the  bond  of  peace. 
rti68o  BUTLER  Rem.  (1759)  II.  486  They  that  arc  curious  in 
Subtleties,  and  ignorant  in  things  of  wlid  Knowledge.  1760 
STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  IV.  xxix,  My  father  delighted  in 
subtleties  of  this  kind.  1837  WHE\VELL  t/isf.  Induct.  Set. 
(1857!  I.  191  The.  .unprofitable  subtleties  of  the  schools. 
1868  MILMAN  St.  PnnTs  vi.  115  The  lecturer  had  no  logical 
subtleties.  1876  FRKKMAN  A'orw,  Cenq.  V.  xxiv.  369  (HeJ 
held  that  land  as  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  and  without  any 
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legal  subtleties,  as  a  personal  gift  from  King  William  1903 
LD.  HALSBURV  in  Law  Rep.  i  K.  B.  Div.  413  By  ingenious 
subtleties  to  bring  within  the  grasp  of  the  lax  something 
which  was  not  intended. 

8.  Thinness,    tenuity,     exility ;    penetrativeness 
arising  from  lack  of  density. 

1691  RAY  Creation  i.  (1704)  109  The  subtlety,  activity,  and 
penetrancy  of  its  effluvia.  1748  HARTLEY  Qbseru.  Man  \. 
L  §  z.  24  Admitting  the  Existence  and  Subtlety  of  the 
Aether.  1779  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  C<nu!ey  (1781)  1.  31  Subtlety 
..in  its  original  import  means  exility  of  particles.  1855 
BREWSTER  Newton  I.  vi.  146,  I  will  suppose  ether  to  consist 
of  parts  differing  from  one  another  in  subtlety  by  indefinite 
degrees.  1893  SIR  R.  BALL  Story  of  Sun  120  Such  is  the 
wondrous  subtlety  of  the  ethereal  fluid. 

9.  Fineness   or  delicacy   of  nature,    character, 
manner,  operation,  or  the  like ;  an  instance  of  this. 

iBzo  HAZLITT  Lect.  Dram.  Lit.  17  Religious  controversy 
sharpens  the  understanding  by  the  subtlety  and  remoteness 
of  the  topics  it  discusses.  1840  CARI.YLE  Heroes  (1858)  204 
Who  knows  to  what  unnameable  subtleties  of  spiritual  law 
all  these  Pagan  Fables  owe  their  shape  !  1879  SWINBURNE 
Stud.  Shaks.  (1880)  7  The  delicate  and  infinite  subtleties  of 
change  and  growth  discernible  in  the  spirit  and  the  speech 
of  the  greatest  among  poets.  1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Cotnmw. 
cvii.  III.  549,  I  doubt  whether  democracy  tends  to  dis 
courage  originality,  subtlety,  refinement,  in  thought  and  in 
expression. 

Subtlist  (strt'list),  [f.  SUBTLE  a.  +  -IST.  Cf. 
SURTILIST.]  One  who  is  addicted  to  subtleties. 

1840  [see  SUBTILIST,  quot.  1829].  1887  HARDY  Woodlanders 
III.  xii.  239  A  subtlist  in  emotions,  he  cultivated  as  under 
glasses  strange  and  mournful  pleasures. 

Su'btlize,  v,  rare.  [f.  SUBTLE  a.  +  -IZE.  Cf. 
SUBTILIZE.]  intr.  To  indulge  in  subtleties. 

1821  Blackw.  Mag.  IX.  301  The  human  mind  is  displayed 
.  .in  its  acuteness,  subtleizing  to  infinity. 

Subtly  (s2>'tli),tfdfe>.  Forms  :  a.  4-5  sotel(l)y, 
-illy,  -ylly,  sutely,  4-6  suttelly,  5-6  auttely, 
(4  sotelliche.-elych,  -il(l)iche,  -ylleche,  suteli, 
-elly,  -ilfl}if  -illy,  5  sotelyche,  -yly,  Sc.  sutailly, 
-ellye,suttilly,  6sottelye,  sut(t>llie,  suttully'1, 
6-7  suttly.  13.  6  subtel(l)y,  6-7  (9)  subtlely, 
6-  subtly,  [f.  SUBTLE  a.  +-LY  2.  Cf.  SUBTILLY.] 

1.  Cleverly,  dexterously,  skilfully;    ingeniously, 
artfully,  cunningly,   arch. 

o.  £"1350  Will.  Palerne  3117  We  be  so  sotiliche  be-sewed 
in  (?ise  hides.  1387  TREVISA  Higdcn  (Rolls)  VI.  425  It  was 
i-tnade  sotilliche  by  gravynge  craft.  £1400  Destr.  Troy 
3038  Hir  ene..Full  sutelly  set,  Serklyt  with  heris  On  the 
browes  so  bryght.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xliii.  170  (Harl.  MS.) 
To  have  a  sherte  sotelyche  I-made  for  his  body,  cisso 
ROLLAND  Crt.  ISenits  1. 140  Tabletis  of  gold, .  .With  Saphiris 
set  so  suttellie  and  sound.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vm.  207  Thou 
seest  How  suttly  to  detaine  thee  I  devise. 

ft.  1687  SETTLE  Re/I.  Dryden  65  Subtly  contrived  too. 
1859  FITZGERALD  Omar  Ixi,  That  He  who  subtly  wrought 
me  into  Shape  Should  stamp  me  back  to  common  Earth 
again. 

2.  With  subtle  thought  or  argument ;  with  nice 
or  fine-drawn  distinctions. 

c  1315  SHOREHAM  vit.  203  Hare  o}e  wyt,  hyt  hym  by-keche}?, 
J>at  god  sosotylleche  seche[>,pat  syt  so  he^e.  a  1513  FABYAN 
Chron.  vii.  ccxlv.  (1811)  288  It  is  ouer  subtely  excused,  or 
soo  darkely . .  wryten,  that  the  reder  therof  shall  hardely 
come  to  y«  knowlege  of  the  trouthe.  1561  T.  NORTON 
Calvin's  Inst.  I.  xiu.  (1634)  54  In  too  subtlely  pearcing  into 
the  high  misterie.  1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  \.  ii.  (1641) 
18/1,  I  know  how  subtly  greatest  Clerks  Presume  to  argue 
in  their  learned  Works.  1749  HARTLEY  Observ.  Man  i.  iv. 
Concl.  512  Matter  and  Motion,  however  subtly  divided,  or 
reasoned  upon,  yield  nothing  more  than  Matter  and  Motion 
still.  1829  LYTTOJJ  Devereux  \\.  viii,  Let  us  not  talk  of 
these  Matters  so  subtly.  1884  Punch  23  Feb.  87  The  subtly- 
woven  length  Of  his  audacious  argument. 

f3.  \Vith  craft  or  guile  ;  craftily,  treacherously, 
deceitfully,  insidiously.  Gb$. 

a.  c  1325  Poem  Times  Edw.  //,  Ixiv.  (Percy  Soc.)  29  Sotelych 
for-sotneThei  don  the  kyngs  best ;  Whan  ech  man  hath  his 
parte  The  kyngs  hath  the  lest.  1340  Ayenb.  26  po  byej> 
ypocrites  sotyls,  bet  sotilliche  wyllej*  he^e  cliue.  1414  26  Pol, 
Poems  xiii.  63  Mede  wij>  poyson  sotyly  is  maynt.  a  1508 
DUNBAR  Ttta  Mariit  IVemcn  254,  I  wes  dissymblit  suttelly 
in  a  sanctis  liknes.  1535  COVERDALE  Acts  vii.  19  The  same 
dealte  suttely  with  cure  Icynred.  1600  HOLLAND  Lh<y  xxxv. 
xjv.  896  How  suttelly  and  cautelously  he  had  like  a  cun 
ning  Carthaginian,  couched  his  words  in  a  certeine  kind  of 
flatterie.  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Gov.  i.  v.  15  Suttly  to  cast  a 
jealousie  upon  the  Crowne. 

ft.  a  1548  HALL  Citron.,  Hen.  VII!,  220  b,  Utteryng  won- 
derous  woordes,  as  she  was  before  subtelly  and  craftely  in 
duced  and  taught,  c  1585  [R.  BROWNE]  Answ.Cartivrigkt 
24  Why  did  M.  C.  so  subtlely  set  contrary  to  dumbe  minis 
ters,  sufficient  ministers?  1658  T.  WALL Charact.  Enemies 
Ch,  62  Let  them  subtlely  insinuate  necessary  defence,  sure 
enough  the  preparations  they  make  shew  a  deliyht  in  war. 
1727  UK  FOE  Syst.  Magic  I.  iv.  (1840)  95  The  Devil  takes 
this  for  a  handle,  and  subtly  makes  Canaan  dream, 

4.  Delicately,  finely. 

1732  POPE  Ess.  Man  i.  219  In  the  nice  bee,  what  sense  so 
subtly  true,  From  pois'nous  herbs  extracts  the  healing  ik-w? 
1849  RUSKIN  Seven  Lant^s  v.  §  12. 147  The  Pisan  front  is 
far  more  subtly  proportioned.  1876  G.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der. 
Ixvi,  This  subtly-poised  physical  susceptibility. 

5.  In  a  manner  that  defies  observation,  analysis, 
or  explanation. 

1854  MILMAN  Lot.  Chr.  iv.  i.  II.  9  [Mohammedanism] 
dealt  prodigally  in  angelic  appearances,  and  believed  in 
another  incorporeal,  or,  rather,  subtly-corporeal  race,  be 
tween  angels  and  men.  1874  GRKEN  Short  Hist.  iv.  §  i.  157 
The  song  passes  swiftly  and  subtly  into  a  world  of  romantic 
sentiment.  1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  I.  157  Apology  and 
(irnmnsiratton  are  subtly  blended  throughout  his  appeal. 
1890  Scricnfr's  Mag.  Jan  191  A  very  strong  impression  of 
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French  superiority  was  very  subtly  instilled.  1912  Times 
19  Oct.  5/2  A  religious  intolerance  as  subtly  vicious  as  was 
ever  the  fanatical  impetus  of  the  Crescent. 

Subtone  (szrbtJun).    [f.  SUB-  5  C  +  TOKE  sb.] 

1.  A  subordinate  tone ;  an  undertone. 

1894  Yellenu  Bk.  1. 190  The  river  was  wrapped  in  a  delicate 
grey  haze  with  a  golden  sub-tone.  1906  Daily  Chr  on.  4  May 
5/3  Those  delicate  tones  and  sub-tones  of  feminine  fee  Hag 
which  '  mere  man  *  is .  .too  dense  to  appreciate. 

2.  Ahis.  A  subordinate  sound. 

1894  Daily  JVews  10  Sept.  2/4  He  [sc.  Wheatstone]  was  the 
first,  .to  give  a  physical  explanation  of  the  sombre  effect  of 
the  minor  chord,  which  sounds  prosaic  to  the  aesthetic  critic, 
for  it  is  dependent  on  the  theory  of  sub-tones  just  mentioned. 
[Wheatstone  used  '  subordinate  sounds  '.] 

Subtoilic  (stfbtfniik),  a.  and  sb.  [In  A  and 
B  i  f .  SUB-  19,  in  B  2  f.  SUB-  13.]  A.  adj.  Pho 
netics.  (See  quot.) 

1833  J.  RUSH  Philos.  Human  lroice  (ed.  2)  54  A  number  of 
sounds,  possessing,  .properties  analogous  to  those  of  the 
tonics;  but  differing  in  degree. .  .From  their  inferiority  to 
the  tonics, . .  whilst  they  admit  of  being  intonated  or  carritd 
concretely  through  the  intervals  of  pitch,  I  have  called  them 
Subtonic  sounds.  Ibid.,  Some  of  thesubtonic  vocalities  are 
purely  nasal,  as:  m,  n,  tig",  b,  dt  g, 

B.  sb. 

1.  Phonetics,  A  'subtonic*  sound. 

1833  J.  RUSH  Philos.  Human  Voice  (ed.  2)  55  This  vocality 
of  the  subtonics.  .is  variously  modified  by  the  nose,  tongue, 
teeth  and  lips. 

2.  Jl/us.  The  semitone  immediately  below  the 
upper  tonic  of  a  scale  ;  the  leading  note. 

1854  MOORE  Cowpl.  Cycl.  Music.  1889  E.  PROUT  Har 
mony  i.  §  13  The  seventh  note  of  the  scale,  .is  sometimes.. 
called  the  '  Subtonic  '. 

t  Subtract,  sb.  rare.  Obs,  [ad.L.  subtractus^ 
pa.  pple.  of  subtrahe're  to  SUBTRACT.] 

1.  'f  A  remainder. 

a  1635  NAUNTON  Fragm.  Regalia  (1641)  27  Sir  lohn  Perrot 
was  a  goodly  Gentleman,  .and  he  was  of  a  very  ancient 
discent,  as  an  helre  to  many  Subtracts  \othcr  ed.  of  1641 
abstracts]  of  Gentry. 

2.  A  subtrahend. 

1690  LEYBOURK  Cars.  Math.  341  If  he  be  carefull  to  make 
his  Canon  right,  the  Letters  themselves  will  direct  him  how 
to  frame  his  Divisors  and  Subtracts. 

Subtract  (swbtrse-kt),  v.  Also  6 -track,  [f.  L. 
stibtract-)  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  subtrahZre  (whence  OK 
subtraire*  It.  sottrarre^  Pg.  subtrahir}  f.  sub-  SUB- 
25  +  trahsre  to  draw,  carry.  See  also  SUBSTRACT.] 

1.  trans.  To  withdraw  or  withhold  i,a  thing  that 
is  or  may  be  used  or  enjoyed).  06s.  exc.  arch. 

1548  Act  2  <$•  3  Edw.  VI)  c.  13  §  13  Yf  anye  person  doe 
subtracte  or  withdraw  e  any  manner  of  tithes.  1559-60  MS. 
Cott.  Calig.  B.  ix,  Let  not  men.  .move  zow  to  subtract  zour 
helping  hand.  1581  MARBECK  Bk,  Notes  568  They  did  not 
subtract  from  them  their  ciuill  obedience  or  counted  them 
from  that  day  forward,  no  longer  to  be  their  kings.  1607 
Statutes  in  Hist.  Wakefield  Gram.  Sch.  (1892)  69  To  sub 
tract  so  much  of  the  Ushers  wages.  1846  GROTE  Greece 
I.  iii.  I.  105  His  ill  will  is  thus  raised,  and  he  tries  to  sub 
tract  from  man  the  use  of  fire. 

•f  2.  To  xemove  from  a  place  or  position.    Obs. 

1574  Reg.  Prhy  Council 'Scot,  Ser.  1. 11.374  The  merchandis 
..traffiquand  betuix  Berwick  and  Edinburgh  salbe  sub- 
tractit  and  withdrawin.  1640  BP.  HALL  Episc.  n.  vii.  187 
And  yet  none  of  the  ancient  burdens  subtracted.  1659 
BP.  PEARSON  Creed  (1839)  303  Should  we  imagine  Christ  to 
anticipate  the  time  of  death,  and  to  subtract  his  soul  from 
future  torments  necessary  to  cause  an  expiration.  1676 
GLANVILL  Ess.  Philos.  $  Relig.  in.  27  Let  him  then  subtract 
his  Finger,  and  he  will  perceive  the  Quicksilver  to  descend 
from  the  Tube  into  the  subjacent  Vessel. 
b.  refi. 

c  1540  Bellenden's  Livy  (S.T.S.)  I.  8  (MS.  A)  To  subtract 
\MS.  B  substract]  me  fra  sicht  of  sic  misery's  as  oft  occurris 
in  to  oure  dayis.  1657  J.  SERGEANT  Schism  Dispuch't  74 
If  they.. would  subtract  themselves  from  her  obedience. 
Ibid.  511  .Whoever  subtracts  himself  from  a  former  actuall 
governouT.  1889  Daily  News  28  F°b.  4/2  Whether  steps 
will  be  taken,  .to  prevent  Houston  from  subtracting  himself 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  one  of  her  Majesty's  Courts. 

3.  Math.   To  take  away  or  deduct  (one  quantity 
from,  -^  out  of  another)  :  see  SUBTRACTION  3.   Also 
aosol.  or  intr. 

1557  RECORDE  Whetst.  Kij,  Wherfore  I  subtract  16.  out 
of  18,  1574  W.  BOURNE  Regim.  Sea  xx.  (1577)  53  Subtract 
or  take  away  the  stars  declination  from  the  heigth.  165* 
Neiusfr.  L<nv  Countr.  8  Podex  can . .  Adde,  Multiply,  Sub 
tract,  Divide.  1774  M.  MACKENZIE  Marit.  Surv.  62  Sub 
tract  the  Complement  of  the  Declination  from  the  half  Sum, 
and  take  the  Remainder.  1838  DE  MORGAN  Ess.  Probab. 
72  Remembering  to  subtract  at  the  last  step  instead  of  add 
ing.  1882  MINCHIN  Unij>t.  Kinemat.  53  We  should  get  a 
better  approximation  still  by  subtracting  the  temperature 
at  la  from  the  temperature  at  i  second  past  12,  and  multiply 
ing  the  difference  by  3600. 
b.  transf.  andy?^. 

a  i67<5  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  (1677)  123  What  is  so  sub- 
traded  or  subducted  out  of  the  extent  of  the  Divine  Perfec 
tion,  leaves  still  a  Quotient,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  Infinite.  1838 
[F.  HAVWOOD!  tr.  KanCs  Crit.  Pure  Reason  415  A  law  of 
the  understanding,  from  which  it  is  permitted  to  deviate 


I,  474  That  is  what  1  suppose  you  to  say,. .you  may,  if  you 
wish,  add  or  subtract  anything. 

Hence  Subtracting  vbl.  sb. 

1691  RAY  Creation  \.  (1692)  109  The  same  Swallow  by  the 
subtracting  daily  of  her  Eggs  proceeded  to  lay  nineteen 
successively,  c  1850  Rudim.  N&uig.  iWcale)  46  There  is  to 
be  no  adding  or  subtracting. 
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Subtracter,    rare.     [f.  prec.  +  -EB*.] 

1.  One  who  subtracts.  1828-32  WEBSTER. 
t  2.   =  SUBTBAH  KD.  Obs.  1818  Tooa 
Subtraction  (sSbtrse-kfan).     Also  5  subtrac- 

cio(u)n,5-6  -tractioun(e,6  sotraccion.  [ad.  late 
L.  subtraction  -one in  (in  Vulgate  tr.  Gr.  VTTOOTOAT?) , 
nr  of  action  f.  subtrahtre  to  SUBTRACT.  Cf.  It.  sot- 
trazione,  Pg.  subtrac$ao.  See  also  SUBSTKACTION.] 

1 1.  Withdrawal  or  removal  from  a  place.   Obs. 

c  1400  6V.  Trojan  II 'ar  (Horstm.)  u.  369  He.  .wylfully  in 
to  )>at  stede  Hath  graunted  be  subtractioune  Of  bat  relyk  of 
gret  renowne  To  Anthenor.  1432*50  tr.  Higdcn  (Rolls)  II. 
155  As  in  the  subtraccion  of  Danes  as  vn  to  the  maner  and 
chaunce  her  of  croniclers  make  noo  mencion  [etc.]. 

2.  The  withdrawal  or  withholding  of  something 
due,  necessary,  or  useful.     Also,   an    instance  of 
this.  Obs.  exc.  arch. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitation*  n.  x.  53  He  bat  is  tau$t  wib  be 
$ifte  of  grace,  and  lerned  wij>  >e  betyng  of  subtraccion  [orig. 
subtraction**  -verbere}.  1552  ABP.  HAMILTON  Catech.  (1884) 
33  This  plaige  of  subtractioun  of  grace.  1598  in  Archpriest 
Contrav.  (Camden)  I.  96  By  y*  addicions  &  sotraccions  af- 
firmacions  &  negacions,  etc.,  of  the  particul™  of  his  autority. 
n  1656  UP.  HALL  Rent.  Wks.  (1660)  163  A  subtraction  or 
diminution  of  the  maintenance  of  studied  Divines.  1818 
HAI.LAM  Mid.  Ages  (1872)  II.  242  A  second  subtraction  of 
obedience,  or  at  least  declaration  of  neutrality.  1833  WAD 
DING-TON  Hist.  Ch.  xxiii.  524  The  party  in  France,  which 
for  some  time  had  been  opposed  to  the  subtraction  of  obedi 
ence.,  declared  its  adhesion. 

b.  Law.  The  withdrawal  or  withholding  from 
a  person  of  any  right  or  privilege  to  which  he  is 
lawfully  entitled. 

1660  R.  COKE  Power^ff  SnbJ.  21  Ecclesiastical  laws  relate 
to.. subtraction  and  right  of  tythes,  oblations,  &c.  1768 
ULACKSTOXE  Comm.  in.  94  The  suit  for  restitution  of  con 
jugal^  rights.,  is  brought  whenever  either  the  husband  or 
wife  is  guilty  of  the  injury  of  subtraction,  or  lives  separate 
from  the  other  without  any  sufficient  reason.  Ibid.  231  The 
subtraction  or  non-observance  of  any  of  these  conditions,  by 
neglecting  to  swear  fealty,  to  do  suit  of  court,  [etc.]  is  an 
injury  to  the  freehold  of  the  lord.  1835  Tomlins'  Law- 
Diet.,  Subtraction  cf  Rents  and  Services. 

C.  Logic.  The  exception  of  one  class  from 
another  in  which  the  excepted  class  is  naturally 
included.  In  recent  Diets. 

3.  Math.  The  taking  of  one  quantity  _/9w«  (f  out 
of}  another;  the  operation  of  finding  the  difference 
between  two  quantities,  the  result  being  termed  the 
remainder.     Also,  an  instance  of  this. 

Compound  subtraction:  see  COMPOUND  a.  ab. 

c  1425  Crrty?t-jV(?»j£rj'«^?  (E.E.T.S.)  :opou  most  know  bat 
subtraccion  is  drawynge  of  one  nowmber  oute  of  anoper 
nomber.  1542  RECORDE  Gr.  Aries  (1575)  95  Subtraction  or 
Rebating  is  nothing  els,  but  an  arte  to  withdrawe  and  abate 
one  summe  from  another,  that  the  Remainer  may  appeare. 
1371  DIGGES  Pant  am.  i,  xviti.  Fj,  Nowe  by  subtraction  sub- 
duce  100  from  120,  there  remayneth  your  diuisor  20.  1612 
DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  iv.  390  note.  Subtraction  of  this  number, 
and,  in  some,  addition,  .will  rectifie  many  gross  absurdities 
in  our  Chronologies.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey)  s.v.,  Com- 
found  Subtraction^  is  the  Method  of  taking  a  Summ  com 
pounded  of  several^different  Species,  from  another  Summ 
Compounded  likewise  of  the  same  sorts  of  Species.  1854 
Orr"s  Circ.  Set'.,  Math.  22  Proceed  in  like  manner  with  each 
denomination  till  e  subtraction  is  finished.  1910  Encycl. 
Brit.  (ed.  n)  II.  538/2  We.  .perform  the  subtractions  inde 
pendently,  and  then  regroup  the  results  as  the  remainder. 

b.  transf*  and  Jig.  Abstraction,  deduction,  re 
moval. 

*S34  WHITINTON  Tullyes  Ojfice$  \.  (1540)  27  That  we  maye 
be  as  good  accompters  of  our  offyces  and  dutyes,  and  se  bothe 
in  addycion  and  subtraction  what  somme  maysurmounteof 
the  remaynes.  1738  T.  BIRCH  App.  Life  Milton  I.  72  By  com- 
paring  it  with  his  other  Account,  we  shall  perceive,  .that 
there  is notan  entire  Agreement  inanypneof  the  Paragraphs, 
but  there  are  either  Alterations,  or  Additions,or  Subtractions, 
or  Contradictions.  1820  R.  JACKSON  Sk.Febrili?  Djf.(t&.  2)  I. 
227  Dr.  Rush,  and  other  American  physicians  carrreB  subtrac 
tion  of  blood  to  great  extent  in  the  American  epidemic. 
1828  P.  CUNNINGHAM  N.  S.  Wales  (ed.  3)  II.  325  The  gift  of 
a  single  million  out  of  this  vast  amount  is  about  as  insigni 
ficant  as  the  subtraction  of  a  grain  of  wheat  from  a  peck 
measure.  1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.,  Org.  xiii.  §  i.  723 
From  it  all  the  varieties  of  organized  products  might  be 
obtained,  by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  water,  oxygen, 
and  ammonia.  1864  LOWELL  Fireside  Traz/.'(i^og)  25  The 
world  can  endure  the  subtraction  of  even  a  justice  of  the 
peace  with  provoking  equanimity. 

4.  Detraction,  depreciation.     (Cf.  SUBTRACTOB.) 
rare. 

1890  Century  Mag.  XXXIX.  624/2  Of  Shakspere  he 
[sc.  Emerson]  talked  much,  and  always  without  a  word  of 
subtraction. 

Subtractive  (stfbtrae-ktiv),  a.  [ad.  med.L. 
subtractivuSj  f.  subtract- :  see  SUBTRACT  v.  and 
-IVE.  Cf.  Pg.  subtractivo^\  Involving  or  denoting 
subtraction,  deduction,  or  diminution;  (of  a  mathe 
matical  quantity)  that  is  to  be  subtracted,  negative, 
having  the  minus  sign. 

1690  LEYBOURN  Curs.  Math.  808  We  have  therefore  now 
three  Prost/mpJtxrescs  tff  the  Moon..  .Which  since  they  are 
all  of  the  same  sort,  to  wit,  each  of  them  subtractive  [etc.]. 
1699  Phil.  Trans.  XXI.  ^  Subtract  ii-e  Ratio  is  that  whose 
Terms  are  dispos'd  to  Subtraction,  that  is,  to  Division. 
i8u  WOODHOUSE  Astron.  xiv.  (1821)  381  The  resulting 
numerical  values.. if  additive  of  the  north  polar  distance, 
are  subtractive  of  the  zenith  distance.  1813  Monthly  Mag. 
XX  XV 1 .  307  Httvcver—  Yet — Notwithstanding — Never- 
tJieless.  These  may  be  called  subtractive  conjunctions: 
they  all  concede  something,  and  deduct  something  else. 
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1824  R.  JACKSON  View  Formation  etc.  Armies  505  Besides 
measured  diet,.. there  are  other  means,  .diminishing  the 
volume  of  the  fluids,  ..These  are  subtractive,  viz.  blood 
letting  and  purging.  18x9  BENTHAM  Justice  <y  Cod.  Petit. 
Prelim.  Explan.  p.  vi,  To  employ  either  draft,  with . .  amend 
ments,  whether  additive,  subtractive,  or  substitutive.  1890 
H.  B.  FINE  Nitntber-Syst.  Algebra  102  In  reducing  equa 
tions.,  subtractive  terms  in  either  member  are  rendered 
additive  by  transposition  to  the  other  member. 
b.  Cry st.  (See  quot.  1805-17.) 

1805-17  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Mix.  (ed.  3)  147  Tetrahedral  and 
prismatic  molecules  are  always  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
in  the  interior  of  primitive  and  secondary  crystals,  that, 
taking  them  in  groups  of  2,  4,  6,  8  they  compose  parallelopi- 
peds... These  parallelepipeds  are  by  Hauy  named  subtrac 
tive  molecules.  1823  BROOKE  Crystallogr.  66  A  more  simple 
theory  of  decrement . .  may  be  substituted  for  that  which  has 
been  established  upon  the  assumption  of  the  irregular 
tetrahedron  as  the  integrant  molecule,  and  the  obtuse  rhom 
boid  as  the  subtractive  molecule. 

Subtra-ctor.  Substituted  by  Warburton,  1747, 
for  SUBSTRACTOB  of  the  folios  in  Shaks.  Twel.  iV. 
i.iii.  37- 

Subtrahend  (subtrahend).  Math.  [ad.  L.  sub- 
trahendus  (sc.  numerus  number),  gerundive  of 
subtrahfre  to  SUBTRACT.]  The  quantity  or  number 
to  be  subtracted. 

1674  jE-AKKAn'tA.  (1696)  18  The  number  to  be  substracted 
..called  the  Subtrahend.  1714  CUNN  Treat.  Fractions  39 
Then  substract  the  Numerator  of  the  Subtrahend  from  the 
common  Denominator.  1826  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  I. 
428/1  The  next  digit  in  the  subtrahend  is  greater  than  the 
one  corresponding  to  it  in  the  minuend. 

b.  transf.  A  sum  of  money  to  be  deducted. 

1845  CARLYLE  Cromwell  (1871)  I.  98  Subtracting  the  due 
subtrahend.  1858  —  Fredk.  Gt.  ix.  x,  Here  is  the  Princess's 
account ;  with  the  subtrahend,  twenty-five  or  seventy-five 
per  cent,  not  deducted.  1911  Edinb.  Rev.  Jan.  138  Her 
wages.. are  liable  to  a  serious  subtrahend  for  the  loss., 
caused  by  leaving  her  house.,  in  the  bands  of  another. 

t  Subtray,  v.  Obs.  Also  5-6  subtrahe,  6 
-trah.  [f.  imper.  sing,  subtrahe  or  stem  subtrah- 
of  L.  subtrahtre  to  SUBTRACT.  Cf.  SUBSTBA.]  To 
subtract  (trans,  and  intr^}. 

(-1425  Crafte  Nombrynge  (E.E.T.S.)  13  Here  he  teches 
he  Craft  how  bou  schalt  know,  whan  bou  hast  subtrayd, 
wheber  bou  hast  wel  ydo  or  no.  f  1430  Art  Nombryng 
(E.E.T.S.)  16  And  so  forthe  subtrahe  fro  the  totalle  nombre 
in  respect  of  be  digit.  1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alc/u  v.  in  Ashm. 
(1652)  81  Your  Liquors  be  ordained  to  add  and  subtray,  To 
makeequalitieby  wisdome  of  assay.  1549  CHALONLR  Erasm. 
on  Folly  G  ij,  From  howe  many,  .euilles  I  haue  subtraied 
these  myselie  paches.  1579  DiGGEsStnitiof.  i.  xv.  26  The 
last  Fraction  being  lesse  then  i  enforce th  you  to  Subtrahe 
one  out  of  4.  1588  J.  MELLIS  Brief  e  Instr.  D  vnj,  To  make 
the  summes  equal  t,  gather  the  total  hereof,  .and  subtray  it 
from  the  totall  summe  of  your  Creditor  opposite. 

Su'btrea  surer.  [Sus-  6.]  An  assistant  or 
deputy  treasurer. 

The  specific  designation  of  an  official  of  Hereford  and 
Truro  Cathedrals,  and  of  the  Inner  Temple;  in  U.S.  of  the 
official  in  charge  of  a  subtreasury. 

1546,  1786  [implied  in  SUBTREASURBKSHIP].  1821  LAMB 
Ellat  Old  Benchers  Inner  T.,  But  the  worthy  sub-treasurer 
• — who  respects  his  old  and  his  new  masters — would  but  have 
been  puzzled.  1849  EAST  WICK  Dry  Leaves  172,  I  suddenly 
reflected  that  the  treasurer — with  all  the  race  of  sub-treasurers 
—had  departed.  1882  AINGER  Lamb\\.  103  His  father's  old 
and  loyal  friend  Randal  Norris,  the  sub-treasurer  of  the 
Inner  Temple. 

Hence  Subtrea'surership,  the  office  of  a  sub- 
treasurer. 


SUBTYPICAL. 

So  Sivbtria:ngulate  a.,  with  combining  form 
Si*btriangTila-to-. 

1849  HARDY  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  II.  vii.  361  Head 
sub-triangulate.  1852  DANA  Crust,  i.  118  Carapax  sub-tri- 
angulato-ovate. 

Su'btribe.  Chiefly  Zool.  and  Bot.  [SuB-  7  b.] 
A  subdivision  of  a  tribe. 

1836-9  Todfs  Cycl  Anat.  II.  860/1  The  second  sub-tribe, 
Hydradephaga,  includes  the  predaceous  water-beetles.  18 


Treasurer  ship. 

Strbtrea  sury.  [Sus-  7  d.]  A  subordinate 
or  branch  treasury;  U.S.  the  organization  by  which 
the  separate  safe-keeping  of  the  public  funds  is 
entrusted  to  specially  appointed  officers;  any  of 
the  branches  of  the  Treasury  established  in  certain 
cities  of  the  States  for  the  receipt  and  safe-keeping 
of  public  monies. 

1837  CALHOUN  ll'ks.  III.  81  This  proposed  reorganization 
has  been  called  a  sub-treasury.  1837-43  HAWTHORNE  Twice- 
told  T.  (1851)  II.  viii.  n8  With  their  interminable  brawls 
about  Banks  and  the  Sub-Treasury,  Abolition  [etc.].  1858 
HOMASS  Cycl.  Comm.  1765/2  The  failures  of  many  of  these 
[banking  institutions]  during  the  years  1837-1842  led  to  the 
establishment,  on  the  6th  August,  1846,  of  the  Independent 
Treasury,  or  Sub-treasury..  .The  sub-treasuries  forthe  re- 
ception  of  the  public  funds  are  at  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia,  and  other  cities.  1896  Daily  Ne^us  24  July  8/5 
A  telegram  from  Washington  says  that  the  Treasury  De 
partment  has  been  advised  that  over  23  million  dollars  in 
gold  will  be  turned  into  the  sub-treasuries  by  the  banks. 
1901  ALLDRiDGE,SVft'r£r0  xxvii.  313  There  was  a  sub-treasury 
at  the  port  of  Sulima;  the  sub-accountant  forwarded  down 
..revenue  to  the  amount  of ;£  1,000. 

attrib.  \WAEncycl.Brit.  XXIII.  766/2  Van  Buren.. after 
a  four  years'  struggle,,  .succeeded  in  making  the  'sub- 
treasury  scheme '  law  (1840). 

Su'btriangnlar,  a.  Chiefly  Zool.  and  Bot. 
[ad.  mod.L.  sub  triangular  is  :  see  SUB-  20  e.]  Ap 
proaching  the  form  of  a  triangle  ;  somewhat  trian 
gular. 

1787  tr,  Linnatus'  Fain.  Plants  763  Calodendron... Seeds 
two  in  each  cell,  subtriangular.  1834  Dy  Bois  Lamarck's 
Arrangem.  45  The  Mactrze  ..are  marine  shells.. almost 
always  subtriangular.  1854  OWEN  in  Orrs  Circ.  Sri.,  Org. 
Nat.  I.  192  The  exoccipitals.  .are  very  irregular  subtriangu- 
lar  bones.  1881  Nature  XXIII.  605  A  sub-triangular  wedge- 
shaped  implement 


s.  Coriandrese. 

Hence  Su'btribual  a.,  pertaining  to  a  subtribe. 

1881  BENTHAM  in  Jrnl.  Lin.  Soc.  XVIII.  287  The  most 
important  tribual  and  subtribual  characters. 

Su'btriple,  a.  [ad.  late  L.  subtriplus  :  see 
SUB-  10  and  TRIPLE  a.] 

1.  Math.    That  is  one  third    of  a   quantity   or 
number ;  denoting  a  proportion  of  I  to  3 ;  (of  a 
ratio)  of  which  the  antecedent  is  one  third  of  the 
consequent. 

1644  DIGBY  Nat.  Bodies  viii.  §  6. 60  Which  must  be  in  sub- 
triple  proportion  of  the  diameter  of  the  sunne  to  the  dia 
meter  of  the  great  orbe.  a  1696  SCARBURGH  Euclid  (1705) 
iSo  Asi3tO4  inverted, is4  to  13  viz.  Subtriple  sesquiquartal. 
1719  QUINCV  Compl.  Disp.  14  The  Proportion  of  White  Lead 
to  Lead  itself  comes  out  still  less,  i.  e.  sub-triple.  1718 
CHAMBERS  Cycl. 

2.  Sub-triple  Spot,  a  moth  (see  quot.). 

1832  J.  RESNIE  Butter/I.  %  I\I.  179  The  Sub-triple  Spot 
(t'ararnesia  sitbtripnnctulana). 

Su'btri  plicate,  a.  Math.    [Sus-  10.] 
1.  Of  a  ratio  or  proportion :  Being  that  of  the 
cube  roots  of  the  quantities ;  thus,  2  :  3  is  the  sub- 
triplicate  ratio  of  S  :  27. 

1656  [see  SuBBUPUCATBl  1710  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  II, 
Paraboloids,  are  Paraboliform  Curves  in  Geometry ;  whose 
Ordinates  are  supposed  to  be  in  a  SubtripHcate,  Subquadru- 
plicate,  &c.  Ratio  of  their  respective  Abscissa?.  1781  Phil. 
Trans.  LXXI.  516  Let  us  see  how  near  they  come  to  the 
reciprocal  sub-triplicate  ratio  of  their  weights. 

1!  2.    =  SUBTRIPLE.    (A  misuse.) 

1656  HOBBES  Six  Lessons  Wks.  1845  VII.  277  It  is  the 
same  fault  when  men  call,  .a  third  part  subtriphcate  of  the 
whole. 

Subtri-plicated,  a.  [Sus-  20  f.]  Imperfectly 
divided  into  three  sections. 

1822  J.  PARKINSON  Outl.  Oryctol.  212  Lip  bordered  inter 
nally;  columella  subtriplicated. 

Subtrist  (stfbtri-st),  a.  rare.  [ad.  'L.subtristis, 
f.  sub-  SUB-  19  +  tristis  sad.]  Somewhat  sad. 

1820  SCOTT  Abbot  xxix,  You  look  subtrist  and  melancholic. 

Sli  btropic,  a.  and  sb,    [SuB-  12  b,  19.] 

A.  adj.   =  SUBTROPICAL. 

1891  in  Cent.  Diet.  1900  B.  D.  JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot.  Terms, 
Snbtropic,  applied  to  half-hardy  plants  which  in  temperate 
climates  can  thrive  in  summer  only. 

B.  sb.  pi.   Subtropics  :  the  regions  adjacent  to 
or  bordering  on  the  tropics. 

1886  Times  (Philad.)  3  May  (Cent.),  There  are  but  two 
counties  [of  Florida}  in  the  sub-tropics — Dade  and  Monroe. 
1898  P.  MANSON  Trap.  Diseases  \.  i.  i  The  principal  cause 
of  morbidity  in  the  tropics  and  sub-tropics. 

Subtropical,  a.    [Sus-  i2b,  19.] 

1.  Bordering  on  the  tropics. 

1865  Englishman's  Mag.  Nov.  393  Some  currents  convey 
ice  into  subtropical  countries.  1867  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  (ed. 
10)  I.  I.  x.  200  A  climate  approaching  that  now  only  expe 
rienced  in  sub-tropical  regions.  1883  Chamb.  Jrnl.  142  The 
sponges  of  commerce  are  almost  wholly  obtained  from 
tropical  or  sub-tropical  seas. 

2.  Characteristic  of  subtropical  regions ;    of   a 
climate,   character,  habit,  etc.  between  temperate 
and  tropical ;  almost  tropical. 

1841  LOUDON  Suburban  Hort.  527  Climates  sub-tropical, 
or  tropical.  1863  DANA  Man.  Geology  534  The  Miocene 
flora  of  tbe  vicinity  of  Vienna  the  same  author  pronounces 
to  be  subtropical.  1868  Rep.  U.  S.  Commissioner  Agric. 
(1869)  6  The.. culture  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  fruits  in 
the  southern  States.  1880  DAWKINS  Early  Man  in  Brit. 
ii.  21  The  sub-  tropical  members  decreased,  and  the  temperate 
forms . .  preponderated. 

Subtrude  (s#btr«'d),  v.  [f.  L.  sub-  SUB-  2, 
25  +  trudere  to  thrust.] 

1.  trans.  To  thrust  under, 
rt  1846  Dublin.  Rev.  (Wore.). 

2.  intr.  To  thrust  itself  in  stealthily. 

1898  HARDY  Wessex  Poems  129,  I  see  the  nightfall  shades 
subtrude. 

Su'btype.  [SUB-  5  c.]  A  subordinate  type ; 
a  type  included  in  a  more  general  type. 

1862  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.,  Org.  (ed.  2)  i.  §  2.  50  Tb? hydro- 
chloric  acid  type.. forms  a  subtype  which  comprehends  the 
chlorides,  fluorides,  bromides,  iodides,  and  cyanides.  1872 
OLIVER  Elem.  Bot.  n.  122  In  some  Natural  Orders  the 
amount  of  variation . .  is  so  considerable  that  we  shall  find  it 
needful  to  employ  subtypes. 

Su'bty^pical,  a.  [SUB-  19.]  a.  Of  the  cha 
racter  of  a  subtype,  b.  Not  quite  typical ;  lying 
between  the  typical  and  aberrant  forms. 

1837  SWAINSON  Nat.  Hist.  Birds  II.  4  The  first  three  of 
these  sub-families  constitute  the  aberrant  circle. .  -  The  fourth 
is  the  sub-typical.  I  bid.  76  The  Piprinse  constitute  the 
subtypical  group  of  this  family  [sc.  the  Ampelinx}.  1854 
WOODWARD  Mollusca  \\.  241  The  Bivalve  Shell-fish,  .con 
stitute  the  second  or  sub-typical  group  in  tbe  quinary  system. 


SUBUCULA. 

[|  Snbncnla  (s£bi«-kirfla).  Also  anglicized 
{rare]  subuoule.  [L.  dim.  f.  sub  under  -t-  "ufreto 
put,  as  in  exuere,  induing  a.  A  kind  of  shirt  or 
under-tunic  worn  by  the  ancient  Romans,  b.  In 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  a  tunic  worn  beneath 
the  alb,  serving  as  a  kind  of  cassock. 

[Cf.  c  1450  CAPGRAVE  Life  St.  Gilbert  125  My  auctor  her 
setteth  a  word  '  subucula '  whech  is  both  an  awbe  and  a 
schert.] 

1660  R.  COKE  Power  fy  Sift/.  162  That  every  Priest  celebrat 
ing  Mass,  hath  his  Corporal,  and  Subucule  [misfr.  Subumle] 
under  his  Alb.in.  1849  ROCK  Ch.  Fathers  I.  v.  460  Besides 
the  alb. .the  Anglo-Saxons  wore  another  garment. .the 
subucula.  1877  Encycl.  Brit.  VI.  456/2  It  was  a  custom  of 
the  Romans  to  wear  two  tunics. .  .The  one  next  the  skin  was 
known  as  the  subitcnla. 

Subulate  (si«-biz?l<?t),  a.  Bot.  and  Zoo!,  [ad. 
mod.L.  suhulillits,  f.  subula  awl  :  see  -ATE2.  Cf. 
F.  subule.~\  Awl-shaped  ;  slender  and  tapering  to 
a  point. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introii.  Bot.  i.  xiii.  ^765)  31  Sutulate,  Awl. 
shaped.  1785  Phil.  Trans.  LXXV.p  Our  bird  .  has  a  weak, 
slender,  subulate  bill.  1785  MAHTYN  Lett.  Bat.  xiii.  (1794) 
132  Flowers  in  a  spike,  with  a  subulate  receptacle.  1817 
KIRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol.  xvii.  1 1. 33  Their  long  and  large  head, 
armed  with  very  long  subulate  mandibles.  1887  W.  PHILLIPS 
Brit.  Discomycetes  303  Margin  unevenly  fringed  with  some 
what  roughened  subulate  hairs. 

Comb.  1845  LINDLEY  Sch.  Bot.  viii.  (1858)  136  Radical 
leaves  subulate-striated.  1870  HOOKER  Stnd.  Flora  206  In. 
volucral  bracts.. subulate-lanceolate.  ' 

So  Sn'bulated  a.,  with  comb,  form  Svrbulato-. 

1752  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  495  The  beak  of  the  Sturnus  is  of 
a  subulated  figure.  1760  J.  L¥.?.Introd.  Bot.  II.  xx.  (1765)  ti8 
The  upper  Filament  is  subulato-setose.  1773  G.  WHITE 
Seloorne,  To  Barringtott  8  July,  The  kippoloscz  hirnndinis, 
with  narrow  subulated  wings.  1833  HOOKER  in  Smith's  Eng. 
Flora  V.  t.  21  Leaves  subulate-setaceous. 

Subulifprm  (si«biz<-lifpjm),  a.  [ad.  mod.L. 
subuliformis,  f.  subula  awl :  see  -FOKsr.]  Subulate. 

1859  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.     1866  Treas.  Bot. 

t  Subulon.  06s.  [ad.  L.  sfibulo,  f.  siibula  awl.] 
A  young  hart  (with  straight  nnbranched  horns). 

1607  TOPSELL  Four./.  Beasts  122  Jnarg.^  Of  Spittards  & 
Subulons.  Ibid.  133  The  dung  of  Harts  cnreth  the  dropsie, 
especiaUyofaSubulonoryoung  Hart.  1688  HOLME  A  rmonry 
II.  viii.  160/2  He  beareth  Argent,  a  Subulons  (or  a  Brocards) 
head,  proper..  .This  head  of  a  Subulon,  is  born  by  the  name 
of  Subell. 

t  SubU'mber,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  sub  SUB- 
2  +  umbra  shadow  Cf.  subumbrage  s.v.  SUB-  2.] 
trans.  To  shelter. 

c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  LXIM.  vi,  Under  shryne  buryed  and 
subumbred  Emong  al  Cnristen  kynges  worthy  to  be  re. 
membred. 

II  Subumbre'lla.  Zool.  [mod.L.  ;  see  SUB- 
i  f.]  The  internal  ventral  or  oral  disk  of  a  hydro- 
zoan  ;  the  concave  muscular  layer  beneath  the 
umbrella  of  a  jelly-fish. 

1878  BELL  tr.  Gcgenbatir's  Comp.  Anal.  roS  In  the  Me 
dusa:  it  [sc.  a  muscular  layer]  is  limited  to  the  surface  which 
carries  the  gastric  apparatus,  where  it  forms  the  'sub-um-  » 
brella  '.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSOM  Anim.  Life  248  Scat 
tered  ^ganglion  cells  in  connection  with  this  [inner  nerve] 
ring  lie  in  the  ectoderm  of  the  sub-umbrella. 

Hence  Subumbre-llara.  [SfB-  i  b],  beneath  the 
umbrella  ;  pertaining  to  the  subumbrella. 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  iii.  137  A  sub-umbrellar 
cavity  with  a  roof  formed  by  the  umbrella, 

t  Subu  nioil.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  mod.L.  subunio, 
rendering  late  Gr.  vtytv  (  =  w£',  VITO  under  +  tv  one) 
HYPHEN:  see  UNION.]  Incomplete  union  (of  words 
or  syllables). 

[The  L.  word  is  used  =  hyphen;  cf. :— 1665  R.  JOHNSON 
Scholars  Guide  2  A  Subunio  (-)  used  I.  when  two  whole 
words  are  united,  as  pale-faced.  2.  when  one  part  of  the 
word  is  writ  at  the  end  of  one  line,  and  the  other  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next.  1685  MATLOCK  Fax  Nova  Artis 
Scrio.  20.] 

1648  HEXHAM  Du.  Diet.  ii.  Gram.  Bbb,  Hyphen  is  a  Note 
of  Sub.union,  either  of  two  words-  .or  of  the  Connexion  of 
two  or  more  Syllables  together.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  in. 
v.  251/1  Hyphen,  is  a  mark  ofsubunion  either  of  two  words,  as 
Self-love  j  or  of  the  connection  of  two  Syllables  at  the  end  of 
a  Lino,  and  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  Line  thus  ~. 

Suburb  (so-btub1.  Korms:  //.  4-5  sub(b)- 
arbas,  -is,  (-ya),  -urbis,  5-7  suburbes,  6-7 
subburbs,  suberbs,  (4  subaarbis,  5  -orbz,  sow- 
barbys,  subbardes,  -ars,  -era,  6  -arbs,  -ardes, 
aubberbes,  -is.  -urbes,  -ys,  -orbea,  aub-vrbs^, 
5-  suburbs  ;  also  =;  sowthbarbys,  -ez,  6  southe- 
barbis  ;see  SoiTH-8);  sing.  4-7  suburbe,  5 
sub(b)arbe,  subbarde,  7-  suburb,  [a.  OF.  sub- 
(b\urbe,  pi.  -«,  arl.  L.  suburbium,  pi.  -ia  (med.L. 
also suburbif).  {.sub  SOB-  n  +  urfacity.  Cf.  Sp., 
Pg.  suburbia.] 

1.  The  country  lying  immediately  outside  a  town 
or  city  ;  more  particularly,  those  residential  parts 
belonging  to  a  town  or  city  that  lie  immediately 
outside  and  adjacent  to  its  walls  or  boundaries. 

a.  cM-ct.fl. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (,88o>  364  pai  hadden  subarbis  to  fede 
(.er  be  beestis  bat  schuld  be  offred  sacrifice  to  god  in  be 
temple,  r  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Ytam.  mi.  ,04  In  the 
suburbes  of  a  toun  Lurkynge  in  hernes  and  in  lanes  blynde. 
1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  jn  Anoxe  spak  toa  plow? 
man  in  he  subarbes  of  Rome.  1398  —  Earth  iff  I'  R  xiv 
xii.  (Tollem.  MS.)  Sichem,  bat  was  a  cite  of  socoure  with 
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subbarbes  [ed.  xgjssubardes,  1582  suburbes]  }?erof  in  mounte 
Effraym.  c  1430  LVDG.  Min,  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  4  Floren. 
tynes,  and  Venycyens,  And  Esterlinges,.  .aftyr  the  maier 
riding,  Passid  the  subbarbis  to  mete  withe  the  Kyng.  1439 
Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  23/1  Fletestrete  in  the  subbardes  of 
London,  c  1460  Oseney  Reg.  6  pa  church  of  seynte  marye 
Mawdeleyn  the  which  is  i-sett  in  the  subbarbis  of  oxonforde, 
1493  in  Young  Ann.  Barber-Sttrg.  Lond.  (1890)  67  Withyn 
this  cyte  or  subbersof  the  same.  1523  Act  14^5- 15  Hen.  Vlll^ 
c.  3  §  5  Withyn  either  of  the  said  Townes  of  Lyn  and  Great 
Yarmouth  or  Suhurbes  of  the  same.  1592  GREENE  Vision 
Wks.  (Grosart)  XII.  259  He  trudgeth  towards  Antwerpe, 
where  in  the  suberbes,  hee  heard  uf  his  wife.  1593  NASHR 
Christ's  T.  Wks.  1904  II.  148  London,  what  are  thy  Suburbes 
but  licensed  Stewes?  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VI U>  v.  iv.  76 
Theres  a  trim  rabble  let  in:  are  all  these  Your  faithfull 
friendso'  th'Suburbs?  i66$f>afcer'sC/iron.,Contin.  Chas.  /, 
501  That  part  of  the  Suburbs  of  London  commonly  called 
Covent  Garden,  a  1720  SEWEL//W/.  Quakers  (1795)  II.  vn. 
2  At  London,  and  in  the  suburbs.  1845  S.  AUSTIN  ftatikSs 
Hist.  Ref.  III.223  They,  .had  resolved  to  burn  the  suburbs, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  city  within  the  walls.  1875  HKLPS 
Soc,  Press,  iv.  59  How  this  ugly  lot  of  suburbs  would  join 
with  that  ugly  lot,  and  that  there  would  soon  be  one  con 
tinuous  street. 

t  b.  collect,  sing. 

1395  E,  E.  Wills  (1882)  9  In  the  parosch  of  seynt  sepulcve 
in  the  suburbe  of  london.  c  1440  Promp.  Fam.  482/1  Sub- 
urbe,  of  a  cyte  or  wallyd  towne  (A',  suburb  or  sowthbarbys 
of  cyte),  stteUT&iuttt,  suburb ctnwm,  1691  WOOD  A  tit,  Oxon. 
I.  9  He  was  sent  to  Gloucester  College,  in  the  Suburb  of 
Oxon.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey).  [1853  NEWMAN  Hist. 
Sk.  (1873)  I.  i.  ii.  70  Its  cities.. were  surrounded  beyond 
their  fortifications  by  a  suburb  of  fields  and  gardens.] 

2.  Any  of  such  residential  parts,  having  a  definite 
designation,  boundary,  or  organization. 

a.    sing,  form, 

1433  LYDG.  St.  Edmund  App.  395  Not  ferre  out  of  the 
toun  In  a  subarbe  callyd  Rysbygate.  1665  MAN-LEY  Cretins' 
Low  C.  Wars  955  Suddenly  a  suburb  beyond  the  River, 
that  might  have  been  defended,  was  quitted,  a  1700  EVELYN 
Diary  15  Jan.  1645,  I  went  to  the  Ghetto,  where  the  Jewes 
dwell  as  in  a  suburbe  by  themselues.  1727  DE  FOE  Tonr 
Gt.  Brit.  III.  ii.  34  This  Street  is  call'd  the  Cannon-Gate, .. 
which  Part,  tho'  a  Suburb,  is  a  Kind  of  Corporation  by 
itself,  as  Westminster  to  London.  IS^MACGILLIVRAY  Trav. 
Humboldt  v.  68  Crossing  the  Indian  suburb,  the  streets  of 
which  were  very  neat.  1869  FKEEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  (1877) 
III.  xii.  109  The  monks  of  Saint  Stephen  already  dwelt  in 
their  suburb  beyond  the  walls  of  Caen.  1913  Standard 
20  June  7/7  The  people  of  Clapham,  or  Cricklewood,  or 
Clapton,  or  any  other  suburb. 

t  b.    fil.form  ivith  sing,  concord. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  810  The  suburbs  of  Gates- 
head,  which  is  conioined  to  New-castle.  a  1668  LASSELS 
Voy.  Italy  (1698)  I.  58  A  continual  Suburbs  of  stately  villas 
and  villages.  1753  De  Foe's  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  (ed.  5)  III.  214 
The  Market-place  and  St.  Nicolas's  Church,  from  whence, 
for  a  good  Way,  shoots  out  a  Suburbs  to  the  North-east,., 
and  each  Suburbs  has  its  particular  Church. 

3.  transf.  and^.  (//.,   rarely  sittg.)     Outlying 
parts,  outskirts,  confines,  purlieus. 

a.  of  localities. 

m  1382  WvcLip^aftk  xlv.  2  On  eche  part  it  shal  be  halewid 
in  fyue  hundrid  by  fyue  hundrid,  four  maner  by  cumpas, 
and  in  fifti  cubitis  in  to  the  suburbis  therof  bi  cumpas. 
1601  DKNT  Pathiv.  Hem-en  313  111  company  is  the  suburbs 
of  Hell.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D' Acosta's  Hut.  Indies  ui.  iv. 
128  They  come  to  the  Hands  of  Guadelupe  Dominique,,, 
and  the  rest,  which.,  be  as  it  were,  the  suburbs  of  the  Indies. 
1613  PUKCHAS  Pilgrimage'^  1614)  91  Constantme  raised  these 
suburhes  of  Hell,  and  destroyed  both  the  customes,  statues, 


II.  285  The  Kitchin.  .with  the  Larder  and  Pantrey  the  ne 
cessary  suburbs  thereof.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  t.  773  [Bees] 
Flie  to  and  fro,  or  on  the  smoothed  Plank,  The  suburb  of 
thirStraw-built  Cittadel,  ..confer  Thir  State  affairs.  (11703 
UURKITT  On  IV.  T.  Luke  xxiii.  42  Even  then,  when  he  is  in 
the  suburbs  of  hell,  he  will  blaspheme. 
b.  of  immaterial  things. 

1399  NASHE/^«^«l$V«^Wks.ioo5lII.  i74Thevaward 
or  suhburbes  of  my  narration.  _  1642  D.  ROGERS  Naaman 
363  They  would  never  come  within  the  condition  orsuburbes 
of  mercy.  1650  TAYLOR  Holy  Living  ii.  §  6.  142  When  our 
fortunes  are  violently  chang'd,  our  spirits  are  unchantj'd,  if 
they  alwayes  stood  in  the  Suburbs  and  expectation  of 
sorrowes.  1655  FULLER  Best  Act  Obliv.  2  Lent  is  a  season 
for  sorrow,  this  Week  is  the  suburbs  of  Lent.  1822-56  DE 
QUINCKY  Confess.  Wks.  1890  III.  293  In  summer,  in  the  im 
mediate  suburbs  of  midsummer.  1848  LONGF.  Firfsidc^ 
Resign,  v,  This  life  of  mortal  breath  Is  but  a  suburb  of  the 
life  elysian.  1863  COWUKN  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char.  xvii.  445 
Silence  is  an  embryo  of  a  man,.. a  man  dwelling  in  the 
suburbs  of  sense. 

C.  jocular.  ^ 

11658  CLEVELAND  Poems  (1687)  32*5  The  Suburbs  of  my 
Jacket  are  so  gone,  I  have  not  left  a  Skirt  to  sit  upon,  rf 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  Simple  attrib.  (rarely  in 
pi.  form)  passing  into  adj.  =  Belonging  to  a  suburb 
or  the  suburbs,  SUBURBAN.  Now  rare. 

1592  Nobody  9f  Someb.  I,  Heares  queanes  maintaind  m 
euery  suburb  streete.  1593  MARI.OWK  Lucan's  i$t  Bk.  569 
Those  that  inhabited  the  suburbe  fieldes  Fled.  1662  GERBIER 
Brief  Disc.  19  The  Windows  on  the  London  and  Suburbs 
House*.  1680  OrwAY  Orphan  Prol.  20  The  harmless  Life 
Of  Suburb  Virgin  or  of  City  Wife,  a  1721  PRIOR  Turtle 
ff  Sparrow  424  Hear  thy  dirty  Off-spring  Squall  From 
Bottles  on  a  Suburb-Wall.  «8ii  SCOTT  Don  Roderick  ii. 
xxxix.  The  spark  that,  from  a  suburb  hovel's  hearth  Ascend- 
ing,  wraps  some  capital  in  fl.nne.  1820  KEATS  Lamia  \\.  26 
From  the  slope  side  of  a  suburb  hill.  1883  Century  Mag. 
Oct.  821/1  The  houses.. grow  up  stories  higher — villas — 
suburb  houses. 

t  b.  =  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
suburbs  (of  London)  as  a  place  of  inferior,  debased, 


SUBURBAN. 

and  esp.  licentious  habits  of  life  (cf.  quots.  1593, 
1613,  in  sense  l).  (Jreq.  in  I7th  cent.)  Obs. 

Suburb  sinner ;  a  loose  woman,  prostitute. 

1598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  \.  iii,  If  I  can  but  hold 
him  vp  to  his  height,,  .it  will  do  well  for  a  suburbe-humor. 
1599  —  Cynthia's  Rev.  n.  iv,  We  cannot  haue  a  new 
peculiar  court-tire,  but  these  retainers  will  haue  it ;  these 
Suburbe- Sunday-waiters.  1608  DEKKER  Lanth,  $  Candle 
\  Lt.  Wks.  (Grosart)  III,  266  Belzebub..knowes,  that  these 
Suburb  sinners  haue  no  landes  to  liue  vpon  but  their  legges. 
1633  MAHMION  Fine  Companion  G  2  '1  here's  a  wench  that 
has  her  Suburb  trickes  about  her,  I  warrant.  1638  NABBES 
Bride  i.  iv,  You  malkin  of  suburb  authority  set  up  only  to 
fright  crows.  1649  MILTON  Eikon.  Pref ,  Dissolute  swordmen 
and  Suburb  roysters.  1664  COTTON  Scarron.  iv.  (1667)  136 
Some  durty  Suburb  drab.  ,71668  DAVENANT  News  fr. 
Plimouth  in.  i,  You  look  in  this  light  habit  Like  one  of  the 
Suburb-Sinners. 

C.    =  SUEURBICARUX.  rare. 

1813  Examiner  i  Mar.  131/2  The  six  suburb  Bi^-hopricks 
shall  be  re-established. 

d.  f  suburb  dross,  bee-glue,  PROPOLIS  (see 
quot.  and  cf.  quot.  1667  in  sense  3  a). 

1657  S.  PURCHAS  Pol.  Flying-Ins.  158  Propolis  is  as  much 
as  suburbe  dross,  with  which  the  Bees  fasten  the  skirts  of 
the  Hive  to  the  board. 

Suburban  (s^b^'jban  ,  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  snl>- 
wbanus,  f.  sub  SUB-  1 1  4  urbs  city  :  see  -AX.  Cf.  K. 
subitrbaiH)  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  suburbano^\  A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  suburb  or  the  suburbs  of 
a  town  ;  living,  situated,  operating,  or  carried  on 
in  the  suburbs. 

a  1625  FLETCHER  Faithf.  Friends  n.  ii,  To  yield  At  first 
encounter  may  befit  the  state  Of  some  suburbane  strumpet, 
but  not  her.  1631  E  RATH  WAIT  li'/iimzies,  Apfarator  131 
A  pestilent  headpeece  hee  ha 's  to  blow  up  suburbane 
traders  :  with  whom  hee  trucks,  a  1661  HOLYDAY  Jnrtttal 
(1673)  18/2  The  Rich  had  stately  Monuments  on  the  sides  of 
the  publick  ways  in  their  own  .suburbane  fields.  1671 
MILTON  P.  R.  iv.  243  Athens,  .native  lo  famous  wits  Or 
hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess,  City  cr  Suburban,  studious 
walks  and  shades.  1751  T.  ELWARDS  in  Richardson's  Corr. 
(1804)  III.  19,  I  will  hope  that, .the  air  of  your  agreeable 
suburbane  North-End,  will  restore  you.  1781  COWTER 
Retirem,  481  Subuiban  villas,  highway-side  retreats,  That 
dread  th'  encroachment  of  our  growing  streets.  1824  Lou  DON 
Lncycl.  Card.  (ed.  2)  §  7285  The  suburban  villa.. is  of 
limited  extent,  but  contains  a  small  kitchen-garden  and 
|  stables, ..  Such  villas  are  occupied  more  by  professional  men 
,  and  artists.  1837  LOCKHAKT  Scott  I.  iv.  120  His  chosen 
intimate . .  continued  to  be. .  Mr.  John  Irving — his  suburban 
walks  with  whom  have  been  recollected  so  tenderly.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist,  Ei>g.  iii.  I  351  They  reside.. at  suburban 
country  seats  surrounded  by  shrubberies  and  flower  gardens. 
1855  Ibid,  xviii.  IV.  243  Among  the  suburban  residences  of 
our  kings,  that  which  stood  at  Greenwich  had  long  held  a  dis 
tinguished  place.  1 883.1.  a  »'  7Y;;/«LXXV.  130/2  The  specu 
lative  builder.,  has  become  the  pest  of  suburban  London. 

2.  transf.  Having  characteristics  thatare  regarded 
as  belonging  especially  to  life  in  the  suburbs  of  a 
city  ;  having  the  inferior  manners,  the  narrowness 
of  view,  etc. ,  attributed  to  residents  in  suburbs. 

1817  BYRON  Bepfio  Ixvi,  A  fifth's  Icok's  vulgar,  dowdyish, 
and  suburban.  1860  EMERSON  Ccnd.  Life,  Worship  Wks. 
(Bohn)  II.  403  If  you  follow  the  suburban  fashion  in  build 
ing  a  sumptuous-looking  house  for  a  little  money,  it  will 
appear  to  all  eyes  as  a  cheap  dear  house. 

3.  =  SuBUKBlCARIAN.  rare. 

1858  J.  MARTINEAU  Stud.  Chr.  204  Two  names  are  given 
in..,  those  of  Hyppolytus,  a  suburban  clergyman,  and  of 
Caius,  whose  charge  lay  within  the  city  itself. 
B.  sb. 

f  1.  sb.  pi.    Suburbs.  Obs. 

a  1340  H,\MPOLE/Jj<z//fr  Can't.  52opesuburbanysof  gomor. 
2.  a.  A  suburban  residence,     b.  A  resident  in 
the  suburbs. 

1856  NEWMAN  Callista  xxii.  195  Can  truth  give  me  a 
handsome  suburban  with  some  five  hundred  slaves.  1906 
Westm.  Gaz.  i  Sept.  31  All  good  suburbans  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  choice  of  their  abode. 

Hence  Subu'rbaudom,  -hood,  suburban  condi- 
tions  of  life,  the  residents  of  the  suburbs -collec- 
;     lively;    Snbtrrbanisin,     the    characteristics    of 
i     suburban  life ;  a  suburban  peculiarity  ;  Suburb 
anite,  a  resident  in  the  suburbs ;  Suburba'nity, 
I     the  condition  of  being  suburban  ;  an  instance  of  this, 
a  suburban  characteristic,  feature,  locality ;  Sxib- 
U'rbanize  v.  trans.t  to  render  suburban. 

1909   Speaker    13    Dec.    284/1    The    respectabilities    and 

genteelnessof  mere  *suburbandom.    1879  Macni.  Mag.  XLI. 

188/1  There  is.  .another  side  to  this  story,  which  the  \sub- 

urbatihood  of  Manchester  would  like  greatly  to  tell.     1888 

MRS.  H.  WARD  Robt.  Elsmtre  11.  xi,  A  county  [sc.  Surrey], 

'     which  is  throughout  a  strange  mixture  of  *suburbanism  and 

the  desert.     1907  Sat.  Rev.  6  Apr.  423  She.   is  a  symbol  of 

middle-aged  suburbanism   rejuvenated  and  illuminated  by 

fre*h  experience,     ion   TVRBELI.  in  igth  Cent.  Apr.  603 

1    There  seem  to  have  been  suburbanisms  and  provincialisms, 

like  the  Praenestine  vulgarism . .  of  dropping  the  first  syllable 

of  a  word.     *&)Q  A drtutce  (Chicago)  20  Feb.,  Much  dissatis- 

faction   among    "suburbanites    over   the   proposed   change. 

1896   ll'estw.  Ga-..  9  Nov    7  2    The  Lord  Mayor's  Show 

bring1;  out  the  suburbaniie  in  full    force.     16*3  COCKERAM, 

Neighbourhood    in    the    Subburbs,     *Sul>url-annitis.     1833 

New  Monthly  Maf.  XXXVII.  50  The  pipe  he  smoked  of 

an  evening,   under  certain   circumstances   of  suburbanity. 

1848  Illustr,  Lonti.  \eivs  17  June  387/1  Erith  is  the  prettiest 

of  pretty  suburban  i  ties.     1884  Spectator  4  Oct.  1320/2  Sub- 

j    urbanity,    with    its    combined    characteristics    of   money, 

i    scandal,  and  church  going.     189?  C.  E.  NORTON  in  L&iuelCs 

'    Lett.  (1894)  I.  2  The  whole  district,  though  so  near  thecity, 

was  not  yet  "suburban ized.     1901  Daily  Citron,  13  May  5/2 

The  district  is.. becoming  suburbanised  and  unfit  for  sport. 


SUBURBARS. 

f  Suburbars,  sb.  pi.  ?  Error  for  suburbans  (cf. 
prec.  B.  i).  But  cf.  SUBUBBLES. 

1530  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  V.  290  To  every  hospitall  w'in 
the  citie  of  York,  and  also  unto  the  subarbars  of  the  same. 

t  Suburbed,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SUBURB  + 
-ED  ^.]  Having  a  suburb  or  suburbs. 

1602  R.  CAREW  ^Corn-wall  120  Bottreaux  Castle,  seated  on 
a  bad  harbour  of  the  North  Sea,  and  suburbed  with  a  poore 
market  towne. 

Suburbia  (s#b5Mbia).  [f.  SUBURB  +  -J.A*.]  A 
quasi-proper  name  for :  The  suburbs  (esp.  of 
London). 

1896  Westin.  Gaz.  20  Apr.  8/1  Suburbia  also  was  very 
great  in  primroses  and  maiden.hair  fern  posies.  1907  H. 
WYXDHAM  Flare  Footlights  xix,  Adrian  took  a  leisurely 
survey  of  the  room  and  its  occupants.  Both  reflected  Sub 
urbia  very  strongly. 

t  Subu  rbial,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  1..  ntburbium 
SUBURB  + -AL.]  =  SUBURBAN. 

i6oz  R.  CAREW  Cornwall  101  Yet  do  they  prescribe  in  a 
suburbiall  market  fas  I  may  terme  it)  to  PlymmoutH  for 
their  reliefe.  1778  T.  WARTON  in  Johnson  &  Steevens  Shaks. 
V.  266  Moor-ditch,  .opened  to  an  unwholesome  and  impass 
able  morass,  and  consequently  not  frequented  by  the  citizens, 
like  other  suburbial  fields  which  were  remarkably  pleasant. 
1861  STEPHENS  &  BURN  Bk.  Farm.Biiild,  Index  560/2  Sub- 
urbial  dairy  farming. 

t  SubU'rbian,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [f.  L.  subur- 
bium  SUBURB  +  -AN.]  A.  adj.  Suburban;  mi 7th 
cent,  often  with  reference  to  the  licentious  life  of 
the  (London)  suburbs  (cf.  SUBURB  4  b). 

1606  HOLLAND  Sueton.  39  There  is  yet  to  be  seene  the 
place  of  his  nourcery,  within  a  suburbian  house  belonging 
to  his  Auncesters.     1609  ROWLEY  Search  for  Money  (Percy 
Soc.)  37  We  should  returne  back  to  the  suburbian  bordello 
(before   mentioned).     1632    MASSINGKR  City  Madam  in.  i, 
I  know  them— swaggering,  suburbian  roarers.    1653  Consid, 
Dissoh'.  Crt.  Chancery  47  Some  of  the  Middlesex  or  Sub. 
urbian  Justices.     1675  T.  DUFFF.TT  Mock  Tempest  in.  i,  Not 
pledge  me,  thoti  salt  Suburbian  Hackney,  not  pledge  me. 
1732  Land.  MJag.  I.  334  Give  some  share  of  credit  to  the 
out-lying  night-walkers,  and  Suburbian  ghosts.  1810  CRABBE 
Borough  xviii.  244  Suburbian  prospects,  where  the  traveller 
stops  To  see  the  sloping  tenement  on  props. 

B.  sb.  A  resident  in  the  suburbs. 

1607  DEKKF.R  A' tit's.  Conjur.  (1842)  55  All  the  brokers  In 
Long  Lane  Houns-ditch,  or  else  wher,  with  all  the  rest  of 
their  colleagued  suburbians  that  deale  vppon   ouerworne 
commodities.     1679  DRYDEN  Limberham  iv.  i,  Down  with 
the  Suburbians,  down  with  them.     ^1704  T.  BROWN  Lett, 
fr.  Dead  Wks.   1720  II.  248  A  true  profligate  Suburbian. 

1760  FOOTE  Minor  \.  Wks.  1799  I.  232  You  cockneys  now 
beat  us  suburbians  at  our  own  weapons.  1825  C.  M.  WEST- 
MACOTT  Kngl.  Spy  I.  287  Scum  of  the  suburbians. 

Suburbican  (s0b2*jbik&n),  a.  [ad.  L.  type 
*suburbudnus}  f.  subitrbium  SUBURB,  after  suburbi- 
cariits.]  =  SUBURBICARIAN. 

1659  GAUDEN  Tears  Ch.  i.  i.  27  One  Ecclesiastical!  polity 
[which].,  extended,  not  onely  to  the  walls  of  that  city,  but  to 
the  suburbican  distributions.  1681  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Aj>ol. 
for  Protest,  in.  i.  51  The  Suburbican  Places  of  about  an 
hundred  Italian  MilesfromRome.  1687  W.  JOHNSTON  Assnr. 
Abby  Lands  16  The  Suburbican  Diocess  of  Rome.  1782 
PRIESTLEY  Corrupt.  Chr.  II.  xi.  289  The  popes.. had  no., 
authority  beyond  the  suburbican  provinces.  1884  Times 
i  Feb.  6  Two  of  the  six  Suburbican  Sees  being  vacant  at  the 
same  time.  1894  Tablet  4  Aug.  174  St.  Bonaventure..was 
compelled  to  accept  the  Suburbican  See  of  Albano. 

t  Suburbica  rial,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [Formed 
as  next  +  -AL.]  =  next. 

1688  Proc.  Parl.  of  Paris  upon  Pope's  Bull  15  Is  he  per 
suaded  that  His  Power  reaches  no  farther  than  the  Diocess 
of  Rome,  and  his  Patriarchship  than  the  Neighbouring 
Provinces,  stiled  Suburbicarial  ? 

Suburbicarian  (s»bwbik€«iUn),  a.  [f.  late 
L.  suburbicdrius,  f.  suburbium  SUBURB,  after  urbi~ 
carius  URBICARY.  Cf.  F.  stibtirbicaire,  Pg.  sitbur- 
bicario.]  Applied  to  the  dioceses  (now  six  in 
number)  around  Rome,  and  to  their  churches,  etc., 
which  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope 
as  metropolitan  and  the  bishops  of  which  form  the 
body  of  cardinal  bishops.  (The  term  has  been 
more  widely  used  by  some.) 

1654  OWEN  Doctr.  Saints*  Persev.  Pref.  E  2,  I  have  spent 
some  time  in  the  consideration  of  mens  conjectures  of  those 
suburbicarian  Churches.  1637  HEYLIN  Ecclesia  Vind.  305 
His  first  Epistle,  inscribed  to  the  Bishops  of  Lucania,  an- 
other  of  the  Suburbicarian  Provinces,  which  made  up  that 
Patriarchate.  1715  BENTLEY  Serin,  x,  354  When  the  empire 
was  first  Christian  the  Bishops  of  Rome  had  no  more  under 
their  Inspection  than  the  Suburbicarian  Regions.  1840 
MILMAN  Hist.  Chr.  III.  371  Within  the  city,  he  [sc.  the 
Pope]  presided  over  above  forty  churches,  besides  the  sub 
urbicarian  districts.  1853  E-  H.  BROWSE  Expos.  39  Art. 
xxxvii.  §  2  11.635  It  has  been  proved,  that  the  suburbicarian 
Churches  meant  those  within  the  district,  which  belonged  to 
the  Vicarius  Urbis.  1893  F.  W.  PULLER  Prim.  Saints  # 
See  of  Rome  14  The  relations  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  his 
suburbicarian  suffragans. 

Suburbicary  (s#bz5ubikari) ,  a.  (sd.')  [ad. 
late  L.  suburbicarius  (see  prec.).] 

1.   =  SUBURBICARIAN. 

1654  BRAMHALL  fust  Vind.  v.  (i66r)  93  One  who  under- 
stood  the  ancient  proper  bounds  of  the  Roman  Patriarchate 
as  well  as  any  man,  doth  limit  it  to  the  Suburbicary  Churches, 
that  is  a  part  of  Italy,  and  three  Islands,  Sicilia,  Sardinia 
and  Corsica.  169*  SIR  T.  P.  BLOUNT£"JJ.  n  The  Suburbicary 
Region  of  Italy.  1725  tr.  Dupin's  Eccl.  Hist,  ifth  C.  I.  ir.  v. 
152/1  Some  Provinces  of  Italy  were  distinguish 'd  by  the 
Names  of  Suburbicary  and  Annonary.  1853  E.  H.  BROWSE 
Expos.  3Q  Art.  xxxvii.  §  2  II.  635  As  to  the  limits  of  the 
Roman  Patriarchate,  much  depends  on  what  is  meant  by 
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the  term  SitburHcttry  Churches.  1908  Ch.  Times  5  June 
761/1  Rome,  with  the  Suburbicary  region,  had  long  enjoyed 
a  certain  political  independence. 

t  b.  sb.  pi.  The  suburbicarian  provinces  of  Italy. 

1665  STILLINGFL.  Grounds  Pretest.  Relig.  H.  vi.  Wks.  1700 
IV.  426  All  the  Provinces  in  the  Diocese  of  Italy. .which 
Provinces  the  Lawyers  and  others  term  Suburbicaries. 

t2.  Suburban.   Obs. 

1654  H.  L'ESTRANGE  C/ias.  I  (1655)  124  Such  numerous 
rows  of  stately  and  ambitious  buildings,  as  made  old  London 
envy  the  magnificence  of  her  Sub-urbicary  sister. 

t  Suburbles,  sb.  pi.  In  5  subarblis,  6  suber- 
billis.  Obscure  pi.  form  of  SUBURB. 

14. .  Chaucer's  Can.  Yearn.  Prol.  104  (MS.  Camb.),  In  the 
subarblis  of  a  toun.  1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  xvi.  v. 
(1821)  II.  461  He  brint  the  suberbillis  of  Carlele. 

t  Su  burbless,  «.  Obs.  [f.  SUBURB  +  -LESS.] 
Without  suburbs. 

1650  FULLER  Pisgak  v.  190  lerusalem.. being  on  the  East 
and  South  suburbless. 

tSubutra-quian.     Obs.  rare.      [f.   L.  sub 

ntrdijue,  scil.  specie  under  both  kinds.]  One  who 
advocates  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament 
in  both  kinds ;  =  UTRAQUIST.  (Cf.  CALIXTIN  i.) 

1649  OWEN  Sfiak.  .$•  Transl.  Heaven  $  Earth  22  Hath 
not  Germany.  .Hierome  and  Subutraquians  to  answer  for? 
1662  —  Animad-'.  on  '  Fiat  Lux  '  ii.  74  Poor  men. .whom 
they  called  Waldenses,  Albigenses,  Lollards, . .  Subutra 
quians,  Picards. 

Svrbvari:ety.  [Sus-  7  b.]  A  subordinate  or 
minor  variety,  esp.  of  a  domestic  animal  or  culti 
vated  plant. 

1802-12  BENTHAM  Ration.  Judic.  Evid.  (1827)  IV.  536 
Men  of  the  class  of  professional  lawyers,  .being,  under  all 
their  varieties  and  sub-varieties,  men.  1811  PINKERTON 
Petral.  Introd.  p.  ii,  Some  [writers]  have  Varieties;  and 
Werner,  with  a  truly  German  want  of  taste,  has  added  Sub 
species  and  Sub-varieties.  1822-7  GOOD  Study  Med.  (1829) 
II.  405  Some  pathologists  have  set  down  Arachnitis  as  a 
sub-variety  of  the  meningic  form.  1868  DARWIN  Anhn.  <$• 
PI.  I.  i.  18  There  is  not  sufficient  evidence  that  any  of  these 
ancient  dogs  belonged  to  the  same  identical  sub-varieties 
with  our  present  dogs.  1875  E.  WHITE  Life  in  Christ  III. 
xxiii.  (1878)  336  The  original  distinct  kinds  of  living  things, 
out  of  which  all  subvarieties  have  sprung. 

Su'bvassal.  Chiefly  Sc.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 
[Sufi-  9  ((5).]  An  under-vassal ;  a  vassal  of  a  vassal. 

1480  Acta  Dom.  Cone.  (1839)  52/1  His  landes  of  Wyndale 
qtihilk  he  haldes  of  be  lard  of  }estre  in  preiudice  and  skath 
of  be  said  Richart  his  subvassale  &  tennand.  1565  Reg. 
Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  358  Gif  he  be  Erie,  Lord,  Barroun, 
frehaldar,  wassale,  subwassall,  fewar,  or  heritour.  1606 
Acts  Parl.  Scot.,  jas.  VI  (1816)  IV.  287/1  Act  anent setting 
of  fewis  be  subvassellis  of  waird  landis.  1681  STAIR  Inst. 
Law  Scot.  I.  xiii.  236  Charters  granted  by  his  [sc.  the  king's) 
Vassals  to  their  Sub-vassals.  1750  CARTE  Hist.  Eng.  II. 
290  The  subvassals  were,  .subject,  in  cases  of  rebellion,  to 
the  same  forfeitures  and  penalties,  as  the  immediate  vassal. 
1838  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.  88  B,  the  subvassal,  has  thus 
two  superiors  ;  A,  from  whom  he  derives  his  right,  .and  the 
Crown,  which  is  his  mediate  superior.  1858  CARLYLE  Fredk. 
Gt.  III.  vi.  (1872)  I.  251  They  shall  be  Subvassals  under  us  as 
Hereditary  Duke.  1878  LECKY  Eng.  in  tSth  Cent.  I.  ii.  171 
The  great  charter  compelled  the  barons  to  grant  their  sub 
vassals  mitigations  of  feudal  burdens. 

Hence  Svrbva  ssalage,  the  condition  of  being  a 
subvassal ;  a  property  held  by  a  subvassal. 

1775  L.  SHAW  Hist.  Moray  n.  123  On  the  West  side  of  the 
river,  .is  Coulclachie,  a  subvassalage  of  Angus  Macintosh. 
1838  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Seat.  83  This  would  be  to  deprive 
A  of  his  subvassalage,  which  no  act  of  the  Crown  or  of  B 
can  accomplish. 

t  Subvassour.  Sc.  Obs.  rare-1.  Also  sub- 
vavassour.  [ad.  med.L.  subvassor,  for  *sulrva- 
vassor :  see  SUB-  9  (i>)  and  VAVASSOUR.]  =  prec. 

14. .  Act  Malcolm  //,  c.  9  pai  bat  haldis  of  knychtis  be 
quhilkis  are  callit  subuauasouris  [Skene  Reg.  Maj.  3  sub* 
vassours ;  orig.  sitbz'tissores]. 

t  Subve'Ct,  v.  Olis.  rare—1,  [f.  L.  subvect-, 
pa.  ppl.  stem  of  subvehlre,  {.  sab-  SUB-  25  +  vekfre 
to  carry.]  trans.  To  bring  forward. 

1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  n.  158  To  this  purpose 
then,  let  us  here  subvect  such  safe  and  necessary  rules. 

tSubve'ne,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  sttbvenire, 
f.  sub-  SUB-  25  +  venire  to  come.]  intr.  To  come 
as  a  relief  or  remedy. 

1756  WARBURTON  Vievj  Bolingbroke's  Pkilos.  iv.  213  A 
future  state  must  needs  subvene,  to  prevent  the  whole  Edifice 
from  falling  into  ruin. 

t  Snbve'nt,  w.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  subvenl-, 
pa.  ppl.  stem  of  subvenire  (see  prec.).]  trans.  To 
come  to  the  help  of. 

a  1630  S.  PAGE  Expos.  Lii.'s  Prayer  (1631)  26  That  none 
but  the  preseruer  of  man,  can  either  preuent  the  euil!  that 
we  feare,  orsubuent  vs  in  the  euill  wee  feele. 

t  Subventa  neons,  a.  Obs.  [f.  mod.L.  sub- 
ventaneus,  1.  L.  sub  SUB-  i  a  +  ventum  wind  :  see 
-sous.  Cf.  obs.  F.  subventane]  Windy ;  esp.  of 
unfertile  eggs. 

1646  SIK  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  HI.  xxi.  162  The  relation 
of  the  Mares  in  Spaine,  and  their  subventaneous  conceptions, 
from  the  westerne  winde.  1666  S.  PARKER  Free  ff  Impart. 
Censure  (1667)  79  Theories  in  Philosophic.. impregnate  the 
mind  with  nothing  but  Ayerie  and  Subventaneous  Phan- 
tasmes.  1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  272  Whether  the  Egg  it  self 
at  first  was  imperfect  or  subventaneous.  1688  HOLME 
A  rmoury  n.  xiii.  313/2  Subventaneous  Eggs,  such  as  the 
Hen  brings  forth  without  the  Treading  of  the  Cock. 

Subvention  (scbve'nfan).  [a.  OF.  subvencion, 
•tion,  =  Pr.  sutventia,  It.  sovvcnzione ,  Sp.  subvcn- 
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eion,  Pg.  $nbvenfaot  ad.  late  L.  snbventio,  -onern^ 
n.  of  action  f.  sitbvemre  to  SUBVENE.] 

1.  A  subsidy  levied  by  the  state.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

H-  -  Seer.  Seer.  MS.  Ashm.  396  fo.  2  Of  kynges  aides  and 
subvencioun.  1426  LYUG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  i8z8  Grace  Dieu 
,  ffor  to  exile  By  dyuers  extorsyons  Of  dymes  or  Subvencions, 
or  taylladges  iffounde  newe.  1868  MILMAN  St.  Paul's  iv.  89 
Convocation  proceeded  to  the  less  important  affair  of  a  sub 
vention  to  the  King. 

t  2.  The  provision  of  help,  support,  or  relief. 
Also,  an  instance  of  this.  Obs. 

1535  W.  MARSHALL  (title)  The  Forme  and  Maner  of  Sub 
vention,  or  Helpying  for  pore  People,  devysed  and  practysed 
in  the  Cytie  of  Hypres  m  Flanders.  1570  FOXE  A.  $  M. 
(ed.  2)  I.  6/2  Suche  goods  were  geuen  to  the  church.. to 
serue  the  publique  subuention  of  the  nedy.  1625  USSHER 
Ansiu.  Jesuit  374  liy  way  of  subuention,  in  helping  those 
out  whom  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  found  there.  1657 
TWYSDEN  Vindic.  Ch.  Eng.  iv.  80  They  sometimes  exhorted 
Christians  to  the  subvention.of  the  Holy  Land.  1737  STACK- 
HOUSE  Hist.  Bible  vi.  ii.  11749)  845  The  Manner,  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  been  carry 'd  up,  was,  by  the  Subvention 
of  a  Cloud. 

3.  A  grant  of  money  for  the  support  of  an  object 
or  institution ;  occas.  a  grant  in  aid  of  necessitous 
persons ;   now  esp.  a  grant   from  government  or 
some  other  authority  in  support  of  an  enterprise  of 
public  importance. 

1851  GALLENGA  Italy  85  By  screening  from  losses  the 
appaltatori)  or  shop-keepers,  who  farmed  the  public  re 
venues,  by  private  subventions.  1854  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  \. 
Introd.  3  They  [sc.  the  Greek  churches]  were  often  bound 
together  by  mutual  charitable  subventions.  1858  CARLYLE 
Fredk.  Gt.  i.  iii.  (1872)  I.  22  The  Crown.Prince.  .begged 
some  dole  or  subvention  for  these  poor  people.  1860  MRS. 
W.  P.  BYRNE  Undercnrr.  Overt.  II.  96  Subventions  to  mad 
houses,  foundling  hospitals,  £c.  1881  Mature  XXIV.  426 
The  French  Government  have  resolved  to  grant  a  subven 
tion  for  erecting  a  statue.  1891  Spectator  27  June,  The 
resources  of  English  wealth  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
subventions  for  the  Colonial  Episcopate. 

4.  The  granting  of  pecuniary  aid  for  the  support 
of  an  undertaking. 

1868  ROGERS  Pol.  Econ.  ix.  (1876)  0,7  By  inducing  the 
possessor  to  export  his  capital  in  foreign  loans,  or  for  the 
subvention  of  foreign  industry.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S. 
V.  xxxii.  119  The  ministry  confessed  its  inability  to  reduce 
the  colonies  except  by  the  subvention  of  foreign  troops. 
1894  Daily  Aews  8  June  3/4  They  had  not  to  payanything 
towards  the  subvention  of  rural  roads. 

Hence  Subve  ntion  v.  [cf.  F.  subventionmr\ 
trans.,  to  support  or  assist  by  the  payment  of  a 
subvention.  (Only  in  pa.  pple.) 

1868  Daily  News  10  Nov.,  That  national  and  subventioned 
establishment  [the  Theatre  Franfais].  1880  Sat.  Rev. 
No.  1280.  52,  12  per  cent,  were  French  vessels  subventioned 
by  the  Government.  1885  American  IX.  362  The  society 
has  from  time  to  time  subventioned  learned  works.  1904 
Daily  Tel.  18  July  8/6  The  German  subventioned  steamer 
Prinz  Heinricn.  1909  Expositor  July  85  The  German 
Oriental  Society,  subventioned  by  the  German  Emperor. 

Subventionary,  a.    [f.  prec.  +  -AEY.]    Of 

the  nature  of  a  subvention. 

1866  CARLYLE  Remin.  (1881)  II.  42  Which  annual  sum.. 
I  could  not . .  have  dreamt  of  accepting  as  gift  or  subvention 
ary  help  from  any  fellow-mortal. 

Subve  ntionize,  v.  [f.  SUBVENTION  sb.  •*• 
-IZE.]  =  SUBVENTION  v. 

1879  Daily  Tel.  22  July,  The  Empress  Eugenie  has  told 
M.  Kouher  that  she  will  not  continue  to  subventionise  the 
Imperialist  newspapers.  1886  Ibid.  2  Mar.  (.Cassell),  The 
managers  of  subventionued  theatres. 

t  Subventi'tious,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L. 
$ubvent-t  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  subveriire  to  SUBVENE  + 
-ITIOUS.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  subvention. 

a  1693  UrquharCs  Rabelais  HI.  xxxiii,  He  should  never 
help,  aid,  supply,  succour  nor  grant  them  [sc.  delinquents] 
any  subventitious  Furtherance. 

Subve'ntive,  a.  rare~l.  [Formed  as  prec.  + 
-IVE.J  Giving  help  or  support. 

1871  CARLYLE  m  Mrs.  Carlyle's  Lett,  (1883)  I.  16  [He]  had 
a  great  admiration,  .for  Leigh  Hunt,  to  whom  John  was 
often  actually  subventive. 

Subversal  (s#b\9Msal).  rare.  [f.  L.  subvers- 
(see  next),  after  reversal.]  Subversion. 

1893  Nat.  Observer  n  Nov.  654/1  Endless  subversals  of 
'public  form'.  1898  H.  B.  M.  WATSON  Advent,  vii.  98  My 
Ideas  were  destined  to  a  rude  subversal. 

Subverse  (sobvaus),  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  sulwers-, 
pa.  ppl.  stem  of  sitbvertere  to  SUBVERT.]  trans.  To 
subvert,  upset. 

1590  SPENSER  F. Q.  in.  xii.  42  Those  goodly  roomes..Now 
vanisht  vtterly,  and  cleane  subuerst  She  found.  1730-46 
THOMSON  Autumn,  1128  Empires  subvers'd,  when  ruling 
Fate  has  struck  Th'  unalterable  hour.  1870  Miss  BROUGH- 
TON  Red  as  Rose  I.  24  The  fear  of  subversing  the  table. 

Subversion  (szJbva'jJsn).  Also  4-5  -cioun, 
-sioun,  4-6  -cion,  -cyon,  6-7  -tion.  [a.  OF. 
subversion  (from  I2th  c.)>  —  It.  sovversione,  Sp. 
subversion)  Pg.  subversao,  ad.  late  L.  subversiot 
-oneniy  n.  of  action  f.  snbverttre  to  SUBVEKT.]  The 
action  of  subverting  or  state  of  being  subverted. 

1.  Overthrow,  demolition  (of  a  city,  stronghold, 
etc.).  t  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xix.  29  He..dylyueride  Loth  fro  the 
subuersioun  of  citees  in  whiche  he  had  dwellid.  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xvu.  77  J>is  Loth  was  he  J»at  was  saued 
at  the  subuersioun  of  Sodom.  1412-20  LYDG,  Chron.  Troy 
n.  2946  For.  bis  be  fyn  J>at  her  folwe  schal :  Subuersioun, 
bothe  of  tour  and  wal.  1547  J.  HARRISON  Exhort.  Scottts 
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208  Sackyng  of  tounes,  subuersion  of  holdes,  murder  of  men. 
1589  PUTTENHAM  Engl.  Poesit  r.  xxiv.  (Arb.)  62  Nowe  are 
the  causes  of  mans  sorrowes  many : . .  the  ouerthrowes  and  dis 
comforts  in  battell,  the  subuersions  of  townes  and  cities,  the 
desolations  of  countreis.  1605  B.  JONSON  I'd  pone  \\.  i,  A 
whale.. that  had  waited  there.. for  the  subuersion  Of  the 
Stode- Fleet.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  205  Beseiged  by  an 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Mahometans,  Acre  received  an 
utter  subversion.  1618  BOLTON  Floras  n.  xvii.  (1636)  144 
That  Gracchus  who  was  father  of  the  Gracchi  punished  them 
with  the  subversion  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  cities. 
1856  STANLEY  Sinai  <*  Pal-  vii.  (1858)  389  Bela,  the  old 
name  of  Zoar,  was  understood,  .to  allude  to  the  fact  of  its 
frequent  subversion  by  earthquakes. 

2.  The  turning  (of  a  thing)  upside  down  or  up 
rooting  it  from  its  position ;  overturning,  upsetting 
(of  an  object).  Now  rare. 

1670  COTTON  Espernon.  \.  iv.  181  The  violence  of  the 
powder  was  so  great,  that  it  blew  up  the  floor  where  the 
Duke  sate  at  dinner, ..the  Duke  only  by  a  miracle  of  For 
tune  remaining  still  sitting,  and  upright  in  the  midst  of  this 
subversion.  1684  T.  BURNET  Theor.  Earth  \.  vii.  91  The 
opening  and  shutting  the  Abysse,  with  the  dissolution  or 
subversion  of  the  Earth.  1703  EVELYN  Diary  26  Nov.,  The 
subversion  of  woods  and  timber,  .through  my  whole  estate 
..is  almost  tragical,  £1791  Encycl.  Brit.  (1797)  VII.  374/1 
Others  think,  that  the  waters  of  the  sea.,  turned  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth  upside  down  ; . .  and  that  in  this  general 
subversion,  the  shells  came  to  be  interred  here,  fishes  there, 
trees  there,  &c.  1816  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Headlong  Hall  x, 
The  subversion  of  a  cup  of  chocolate . .  into  the  nape  of  the 
neck  of  Sir  Patrick  O1  Prism. 

t  3.  Med.  Subversion  of  the  stomach  :  nausea.  Obs. 

Cf.  med.L.  subversio  animy  (Sinon,  Earth.). 

1615  CKOOKE  Body  of  Man  145  The  great  consent  betweene 
the  stomacke  and  the  kidneyes,  and  the  subuersion  of  the 
stomacke,  and  frequent  vomits.  1628  VENNER  Baths  of 
Bathe  (1650)  355  Weaknesse  and  subversion  of  the  stomack. 

4.  In  immaterial  senses  :  Overthrow,  ruin. 

a.  of  a  law,  rule,   system,  condition,  faculty, 
character,  etc. 

1399  Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  451/2  Subversion  of  lawe  of  the 
lond.  1488-9  Act  4  Hen.  Vllt  c.  19  To  the  subvercion  of 
the  polecy  and  gode  rule  of  this  lond.  1502  Ord.  Crystcn 
Men  (W.  de  W.)  v,  iv,  Manyfested  subuercyon  of  the  trouth 
of  god.  1558  T.  WATSON  Seven  Sacr,  34  b,  Wherupon 
foloweth  the  decaye  of  healthe,  and  subuersion  of  reason. 
1669  GALK  Crt.  Gentiles  \.  Introd.  9  A  Discourse.. which 
directly  tendes  to  the  subversion  of  my  main  Hypothesis. 
1681  FLAVEL  Meth.  Grace  xxvu.  461  The  crucifixion  of  sin 
necessarily  implies  the  subversion  of  its  dominion  over  the 
soul.  1757  W.  PITT  Desp.  23  Aug.  in  lothRep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Coinm.  App.  1.213  The  Danger  to  Great  Britain  and  her 
Allies,  resulting  from  a  total  Subversion  of  the  System  of 
Europe.  1757  GRAY  Let.  in  Poems  (1775)  252  It  is  the 
brokenness,  the  ungrammatical  position,  the  total  subver 
sion  of  the  period  that  charms  me.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  ix.  II.  412  The  violent  subversion  of  one  free  con 
stitution  would  have  been  a  strange  prelude  to  the  vio 
lent  restoration  of  another.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  i.  vii.  64 
The  Norman  Conquest  was  a  subversion  of  the  titles  to 
land,  1880  E.  WHITE  Certainty  in  Relig.  103  Under  con 
ditions  which  expose  your  faith  to  ever-imminent  subversion. 

b.  of  persons,  countries,  peoples,  or  their  lives 
or  fortunes. 

1470-1  Rolls  of  Parlt,  VI.  233/2  The  seid  Duke  and  Erie 
Intended  .  .the  subversion  of  this  his  Reaume.  1531  ELYOT 
Gtn>.  in.  xv,  Many  a  valyaunt  capitayne  and  noble  prince 
haue.  .brought  all  their  contrayes  in  daungeour,  and  often 
tymes  to  subuercion  and  ruyne.  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pit. 
scottie)  Chron.  Scot.  I.  31  He  drew. .to  his  assistance. .the 
erle  of  Douglas  and  mentenii  him  onhe  for  the  chancellaris 
subuerssioun  and  ruwyne.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  in.  i. 
208  These  great  Lords.. Doe  seeke  subucrsion  of  thy 
harmelesse  Life.  1608  WILLET  Hexapla  Exod.  827  The 
ouerthrow  and  subuersion  of  the  Cananites.  1643  J'^LLER 
Sernt.  Reform.  17  We  have  so  long  waited  for  their  conver 
sion,  we  nave  almost  scene  our  subversion.  1737  WATER- 
LAND  Entharist  599  The  common  methods  of  Subversion 
begin  with  lessening  the  Work  of  Preparation.  1755  W. 
DUNCAK  Cicero's  Set.  Orat.  viii.  §  27  (1841)  143  His  pursuit 
of  new  praise  threatens  the  entire  subversion  of  his  former 
fortune.  1798  LD.  AUCKLAND  in  Corr.  (1862)  III.  386  The 
subversion  of  several  powers  and  states  upon  the  continent. 

Subve'rsionary,  a.  rare.    [f.  prec.  +  -ARY.] 

«  SUBVERSIVE. 

a  1846  Ch.  Ob.  (Ware.).  \^t, Speaker^  June  712/2  Firm 
ness  and  courage  in  dealing  with  subversionary  forces  during 
his  Premiership. 

Subversive  (s»bva-jsiv),  a*  [ad.  L.  *subver~ 
sivus,  f.  subvert-,  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  subverttre  to 
SUBVERT  :  see  -IVE.  Cf.  F.  subversif,  Sp.  su(b)~ 
versivOj  Pg.  subversive^  Having  a  tendency  to 
subvert  or  overthrow  ;  tending  to  subversion. 

1644  HUNTON  V indie.  Treat.  Mon.  iv.  22  Who  have. .actu 
ally  used  forceable  Resistance  against  subversive  Instru 
ments  of  their  Soveraignes  Will.  1730  WATERLAND  Rent. 
Clarke's  Exf>os.  Ck.-Catech.  92  If  we  once  yield  to  go 
farther  than  is  reasonable ..  in  toe  subversive  Way,  there  is 
no  knowing  where.. to  stop.  1858  STANLEY  Life  Arnold 
II.  ix.  156  One  fatal  error,  subversive  indeed,  in  its  conse 
quences.  1885  R.  L.  &  K.  STEVENSON  Dynamiter^  Whether 
it  was  the  salt  or  the  mustard,  or  the  mere  combination  of 
so  many  subversive  agents, . .  the  young  sufferer  obtained  re 
lief.  1887  Lxnrau./tancrnnr.ttc.  12  Nor  was  it  among  the 
people  that  subversive  or  mistaken  doctrines  had  their  rise. 

b.   Const,  of. 

17*4  A.  CoLLiNsGr.  Ckr.  Retiff.  245  They  put  a  sense  upon 
the  words  subversive  of  the  true  literal  sense.  176*  KAMRS 
Sum.  Crit.  (1763)  II.  xviii.  433,  I  know  no  other  fault  more 
subversive  of  the  melody.  n6f  BucnraMKC'tfimHr.rT.  52The 
principles  of  the  papists  being  deservedly  looked  upon  to  be 
subversive  of  the  civil  government.  1811  IV  ISRAELI  Calam. 
Atttk.  (1879)  177  There  is  a  poignant  delight  in  study,  often 
subversive  of  human  happiness.  1840  MACAULAY  Hist. 
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Eng.  i-  !•  121   Liberties  which,  if  allowed   to  any  other 
troops,  would  have  proved  subversive  of  all  discipline. 

C.    Const,  to,  (rare.) 

1786  Francis  the  Philanthropist  III.  163  To  obviate  in- 
Conveniences  so  subversive  to  their  interests.  1879  Cas- 
selfs  Techn.  Educ.  II.  55/1  That  same  system,  .was. . 
doomed  to  the  most  violent  opposition  as  subversive  to  the 
Christian  faith.  1919  Ulster  Coi'enant'm  Standard  20  Sept. 
8/4  Being  convinced  in  our  conscience  that  Home  Rule 
would  be. .subversive  to  our  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

t  SubvCTSOr.  Obs.  rare"1,  [ad.  L.  subvcrsor^ 
agent-n.  f.  subvertcre  to  SUBVERT.]  =  SUBVERTER. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.^  Hen.  VIIIt  138  b,  All  people  curssed 
the  Cardinall . .  as  subversor  of  the  Lawes . .  of  Englande. 

Subvert  (s»bva*Jt),  v.  [ad.  OF.  subvertir 
(from  I3th  c.),  or  L.  subvert^re,  f.  sub-  SUB-  25  + 
verttre  to  turn.  Cf.  It.  sowerlere,  Sp.  subvertir^ 
Pg.  snbverter^\ 

fL  trans.  To  overthrow,  raze  to  the  ground  (a 
town  or  city,  a  structure,  edifice).  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xix.  29  Whan  forsothe  God  had  sub- 
uertid  the  citees  of  that  regioun.  1422  YONGE  Seer.  Seer.  163 
The  excellent  Cite  of  troy  for  aye  Subuertid  and  destrued 
was.  1513  Life  Henry  V  (1911)  117  Some  others  labored 
to  subuert  and  ouerthrowe  the  walls.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI, 
\\.  iii.  65  These  are  his  substance,  sinewes,  armes,  and  strength, 
With  which  he..Razeth  your  Cities,  and  subuerts  your 
Townes.  1610  HOLLAND  Canteen's  Brit.  361  When  those 
more  ancient  Churches  were  subverted,  Aid  red.  .erected 
another.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav,  11.64  Earthquakes,  .often 
times  subuert  their  houses.  1663  MANLEY  Grotius'  Lo^v  C. 
Wars  255  He  easily  recovered  what  ever  had  been  con 
quered  by.  .Mansfeldt,  ..and  utterly  subverted  all  that  was 
unnecessary.  1775  R.  CHANDLFR  Tra~',  Asia  Al.  (1825)  I. 
331  Many  villages  were  absorbed,  the  city  Sipylus  was  sub 
verted,  and  marshes  were  changed  into  lakes, 
t  b.  in  fig.  context.  Obs. 

1661  BOYLE  Scept.  Chem.  \\.  (i6So)  162  Something  that 
Subverts  another  Foundation  of  the  Chymical  Doctrine, 
a  1677  BARROW  Serm.  x.xix.  (1687)  I.  401  To  dissolve  those 
sacred  bands,  by  which  its  union  is  conteined,  and  to  sub 
vert  the  onely  foundations  of  publick  tranquillity.  1775  DE 
LoLMECV«s///.  Eng,  i. !.  9  William  of  Normandy,  .subverted 
the  ancient  fabric  of  the  Saxon  Legislation.  1792  BI:RKE 
Corr.  (1844)  III.  392  They  began  its  destruction  by  subvert 
ing,  .the  foundations  of  civil  society  itself. 

1 2.  To  upset,  overturn  (an  object) ;  occas.  to  break 
up  (ground).  Obs. 

1543-4  Act  35  Hen.  VIII,  c.  10  §  2  The  Partie.  .whose 
Lande  or  Soile  shalbe  so  herafter  subverted  and  broken. 
1563  Homilies  \\.  i.  it.  Ddij,  He.  .ouertourneth  the  tallies 
of  thexchaungers,  subuerteth  the  seates  of  them  that  sold 
doues.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg,  Georg.  iv.  312  They  themselves 
contrive  To  rob  the  Honey,  and  subvert  the  Hive,  a  1700 
EVELYN  Diary  17  Feb.  1662,  The  tempest  of  wind.. which 
subverted  besides  huge  trees,  many  houses,  innumerable 
chimnies. 

f3.  To  evert  (the  eyelid).   Obs. 

1547  BOORDE  Brev.  Health  ccv.  (1557)  7ob,  Blere  eyes 
whiche  is  when  the  vnder  lid  of  the  eye  is  subuerted. 

f4.  To  upset  (the  stomach,  appetite).   Obs* 

1620  VENNER  Via  Recta  Introd.  13  The  Bathes.. doe 
weaken  and  subuert  the  stomacke.  Ibid.  98  The  sweet 
Orenges  are  not  fit  for  sauce,  because  they  subuert  the 
appetite,  and  cause  loathsomnesse  in  the  stomacke.  1661 
LOVELL  Hist.  Anint.  <V  Min.  186  Their  eggs  or  spawn  are 
poysonsome, . .  subverting  the  stomack,  especially  in  May- 

O.  To  undermine  the  character,  loyalty,  or  faith 
of,  corrupt,  pervert  (a  person).  Now  rare. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  i.  (Peter)  82  He  askit  petir,  quhar- 
for  he  Subuertit  men  of  ^at  cuntre.  1382  WYCLIF  Tit.  iii. 
ii  Schonye  thou  a  man  heretyk,.  .witinge  for  he  that  is 
such  maner  man  is  subuertid,  and  trespassith.  1552  ABP. 
HAMILTON  Catech,  (1884)  47  He  that  is  siclike  is  subvertit 
and  synnis.  1615  J.  WHIGHT  Ace.  Lady  Jane  Grey  in 
Phenix  (1708)  II.  ag  Whom,  .desire  of  Life  hath  subverted, 
and  made  of  a  Christian  an  Infidel.  1633  STAFFORD  Pete. 
Hib.  n.  iii.  (1821)  255  Hee  was  at  that  time  reclaimed,  and 
subverted  to  bee  a  good  Catholike.  1715  [A.  A.  SYKES] 
Innoc.  Error  38  If  he  be  subverted,  yet  'twill  be  hard  to 
prove  Sin  or  Self-Condemnation  upon  a  Man.  1914  Times 
21  Oct.  7/5  These  ringleaders.. dispose  of  large  means  with 
which  they  are  able  to  subvert  workmen  of  their  country 
engaged  in  the  dockyard. 

6.  To  disturb  (the  mind,  soul) ;  to  overturn,  over 
throw  (a  condition  or  order  of  things,  a  principle, 
law,  etc.). 

^1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  f  561  It  reueth  hym  the  quiete 
of  his  herte  and  subuerteth  his  spule.  1426  LYDG.  De 
Gml.  Pilgr.  16471  YrT  he  contynue  in  hys  malys..to  sub- 
uerten  myn  hope,  1474  CAXTON  Chesse  46  The  mynystres  by 
theyr  pryde  and  orgueyl  subuerte  justyce,  1530  PALSGR. 
742/2  This  cursed  opynion,  if  it  may  contynewe  a  whyle,  it 
wyll  subvert  all  good  lawes.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  ix.  2 
After  that  he.. with  dreadfull  fate  Had  vtlerly  subuerted 
his  vnrighteous  state.  1639  DANIEL  Ecles.  xiii.  26  Hee.. 
Promises  mountaines,  brings  thee  to  his  feast,  And  doth 
subvert  thy  Reason,  in  thy  Tast.  1654  H.  L'ESTRANGE 
Chas.  I  (1655)  30  To  the  end  he  might . .  have  perverted  the 
Prince,  and  subverted  the  true  Religion  established  in  Eng 
land.  1741  BUTLER  Serm.  Wks,  1874  11.267  Nor  can  this  obli 
gation  be  denied  ..upon  any  principles,  but  such  as  subvert 
all  other  obligations.  1786  BUKKE  Art.  agst.  IV.  Hastings 
Wks.  1842  II.  205  In  order  to  subvert  the  plain  and  natural 
interpretation  given  by  the  council  to  the  orders  of  the 
court  of  directors.  1803-6  WOK osw.  Excnrs.  ix.  132  Our 
active  powers . .  become  Strong  to  subvert  our  noxious  quali 
ties.  1830  HERSCHEL  Study  Nat.  Phil.  in.  v.  (1851)  338 
The  strongest  chemical  affinities  were  thus  readily  subverted 
by  the  decomposing  action  of  the  pile.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON 
Brit.  India  I.  1,07  If  the  constitution  of  the  British  Indian 
empire  were  subverted,  the  civil  and  military  services  would 
be  broken  down.  1861  BUCKLK  Civilisation  II.  iii.  259 
James,  .attempted .  .to  subvert  the  liberties  of  Scotland. 

absol,    1790  BURKE  Rn>.  France  102  They  have  a  power 
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given  to  them,  like  that  of  the  evil  principle,  to  subvert  and 
destroy. 

7.  To  bring  about  the  overthrow  or  ruin  of  (a 
fperson,  people,  or  country,  a  dynasty,  etc.). 

1529  MORE  Suppl.  Soulys  Wks.  302/2  To  make  an  open 
insurreccion  &  subuerte  all  the  realine.  1535  COVERDAI.E 
Isa.  xxxvii.  9  Thou  knowest  well,  how  the  kinges  of  As.sirta 
haue  handled  all  the  londes,  that  they  haue  subuerted. 
1549-62  STEKNHOLD&  H.  i's.  cxlv.  (1566;  367  But  he  them  al 
that  wicked  are,  wil  vtterly  subuert.  1610  HKALF.Y  St.  Aug. 
Citie  God  389  Hee  [sc.  Scipio]  subdued  Africa,  and  subverted 
Haniball.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xn.  568  By  things  deemd  weak 
Subverting  worldly  strong.  1827  HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  m. 
(1876)  I.  135  Nothing  so  much  strengthens  any  government 
as  an  unsuccessful  endeavour  to  subvert  it.  1841  ELPHIN- 
STOSE  Hist.  India  I.  403  The  inscriptions  lead  us  to  think 
that  the  dynasty  subverted  by  the  Mussulmans  was  of  more 
recent  origin.  1869  GLADSTONE  Jui-.  Mundi\\.  156  That 
the  Pelopids  did  not  simply  subvert,  or  succeed  to,  a  prior 
dynasty,  but  that  they  held  a  new  dominion. 

Subve'rtant,  a.  Her.   [1.  SUBVERT  v.  +  -ANT.] 

=  REVEKTANT.  1688  [see  SUBVERTED  a]. 

Subve*rtebral,  a.  Anat.  [SUB-  i  b.]  Situated 
under  or  below  a  vertebra  or  the  vertebral  column. 

1851  MANTELL  Petrifactions  iv.  §  2.  372  The  first  and 
second  vertebrae .  have  additional  sub- vertebral,  wedge- 
shaped  bones.  1872  HUMPHRY  Myolcgy  n  In  the  deepest 
Stratum  of  all  the  muscular  fibies  with  ihelr  intermuscular 
septa  extend,  under  the  surface  of  the  bodies  of  the  verte 
bra;,  as  far  as  the  middle  line..  .They  ..constitute  what  may 
be  designated  a  'subvertebral  rectus '.  1879  HLXLEY  & 
MARTIN  Pract.  Biol.  165  The  sub-vertebral  lymph  sinus. 

Subve'rted,  a.    [f.  SUM-BUT  v.  +  -EI>I.] 

1.  Overturned,  overthiown. 

1749  JOHNSON  Van.  HUM.  Wishes  216  Did  no  subverted 
Empire  mark  his  End?  1776  PFNNANT  Tour  Scot,  in  7772 
n.  I.  241  Beneath  one  foot,  a  subverted  vase,  expressive  of 
lier  character  as  a  nymph  of  the  fountains.  1822  MKS. 
PLUNKET  in  C.  Butler  Hist.  Mem.  E>;g.  lath.  (td.  3]  IV. 
336  He  prefers  a  protestant  establishment  and  an  unimpaired 
state  to  a  roman  catholic  esta't  lishment  and  a  subverted  one. 

2.  Her.  Reversed,  turned  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  the  usual  one. 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  n.  xiv.  340/2  Reversed,  Everted, 
Subverted^  Sufoertant,  or  Delased-.  i.s  when  a  thing  from 
its  proper  nature  and  use,  is  turned  over,  or  downwards, 
Ibid.  n.  xviii.  454/2  Party  per  pale,  A.  and  G.  three  Cres- 
sants  subverted  in  pale  O. 

Subve'rter.  [f.  SUBVEBTZ*. +  -EE!.]  Onewho 

subverts  or  overthrows. 

1515  in  Leadam  Set.  Cases  StarChamber($?\faT\  Soc.JII, 
?o  The  said  mayre  and  Aldremen..be  the  bickers  and  sub- 
uerters  of  the  good  ordre  and  rule  of  the  said  Towne.  1526 
Pitgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  298  b,  The  subuerter  &  de- 
ceyuer  of  the  people.  1612  TAYLOR  Conini.  Titus  iii.  i. 
(1619)  547  How  haue  Christians.. beene  alwaies  charged, 
that  they  were  the  onely  subuerters  of  the  place  where  they 
liued  ?  1697  DRYDEN  Life  £ 'irgil  (1721)  I.  44  Virgil.. might 
deserve  the  Title  of  Subverter  of  Superstitions,  as  well  as 
Varro.  1764  GIBBON  Tri.  Romans  Misc.  Wks.  1814  IV.  380 
The  subverters  of  liberty.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  xxviii. 
IV.  60  Cries  which  threatened  ihe  subuerters  of  the  consti 
tution  with  death.  1863  DE  MORGAN  in  Athettxum  loOct. 
467/3, 1  wil!  not.fiom  henceforward,  talk  to  any.  .constructor 
of  perpetual  motion,  subverter  of  gravitation,.  .&c. 

Subve'rtible,  a-  rare—1,  [f.  SUBVERT  v.  + 
-IBLE.]  Capable  of  being  subverted. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  (1907)  II.  29  Some  [principles] 
which  are  unsteady  and  subvertible  from  the  narrowness  or 
imperfection  of  their  basis. 

Subve'rting,  vbL  sb.  [-IKG  *.]  The  action 
of  overturning  or  overthrowing. 

1382  WYCLIF  2  Tim.  iL  14  To  no  thing  it  is  profitable,  no 
but  to  the  subvertyng  of  men  heeringe  [1611  the  subuerting 
of  the  hearers).  1580  HOLLYBAND  Treat.  Fr.  Tottg,  Sub> 
ornementi..*.  subuertinp.a  corrupting.  1611  COTGR.,  BouU- 
versetnent,  an  ouerturning,  subuerting. 

t  Subvertise,  v.  Ob$.  rare-1,  [ad.  OF. 
$ubvertiss-,  pres.  stem  of  subvtrtir  to  SUBVERT.] 
trans.  To  subvert. 

1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  JEsep  in.  v*  They  that  setten  alle 
theyr  malyce  ageynste  fortune  ben  subuertysed  and  ouer- 
thrawen  by  her. 

Subvirate  (wbrlivit).  nonce-ivd.  [f.  SUB-  19 
+  L.  vir  man  +  -ATE  *.]  One  whose  manhood  is 
imperfect.  (Used  jocularly  as  if  the  name  of  a 
chemical  salt.) 

1861  O.  W.  HOLMES  Old  Vol.  Life  Wks.  1891  VIII.  9  Even 
these  poor  New  England  Brahmins  of  ours,  sitbvirates  of 
an  organizable  base  as  they  often  are,  count  as  full  men. 

Su'bwarden.  [Sus-  6.]  An  under  or  deputy 
warden. 

1661  WOOD  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  390  Sir  Thomas  asked  where 
Mr.  Fisher  the  subwarden  was?  Mr.  Brent,  the  senior 
fellow,  answer'd  :  '  Sir,  Mr.  subwarden  keeps  his  chamber  '. 
1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  iv.  100/3  Vice~Princij>le,  the 
second  person  in  the  Colledg,  which  in  some  particular 
Halls  or  Colledges  are  termed  Vice-Masters^  Sub-Wardens* 
[etc  J.  1908  IVesttn.  Gaz.  24  Feb.  4/1  He  was  for  a  brief 
period  Sub- Warden  of  Bishop's  College.  1911  F.  HARRISON 
Autobiogr.  Mem.  ii.  I.  83  The  Sub-Warden  whom  I  after 
wards  came  to  know.. as  a  very  worthy.. gentleman. 

Su'bway.  [SuB-  3.]  An  underground  passage 
for  conveying  water-pipes,  gas-pipes,  telegraph 
wires,  etc.  ;  an  underground  tunnel  by  which  pedes 
trians  may  pass  from  one  point  to  another  below  a 
road  or  roads. 

1828  J.  WILLIAMS  (title)  An  historical  account  of  sub 
ways  in  the  British  Metropolis,  for  the  flow  of  pure  Water 
and  Gas  into  the  bouses  of  the  Inhabitants,  without  disturb 
ing  the  pavements.  1834 Penny  Cycl.  II.  263/1  By  means  of 
it  [sc.  an  arched  structure] . .  subways,  or  sewers,  are  made  to 
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pass  under  heavy  structures  and  along  streets,  with . .  safety. 
1884  Law  Times  Rep.  N.  S.  LI.  540/1  There  was  no  bridge 
or  subway  for  passengers  to  cross  the  Hue  by. 

attrib.    1887  Diet,  Archit.  s.  v.,  The  city  of  London  and 
Southwark  subway  company.     1888  Advance  (Chicago)  26 
Apr.  260  A  subway  com  mission  that  for  two  years  have  drawn 
good  salaries  for  not  putting  their  wires  under  ground. 
b.    U.S.     An  underground  railway. 

1904  Daily  Chron.  29  Oct.  3/7  The  subway  is  being  ex 
tended  to  Brooklyn  by  tunnel  under  the  East  River.  1905 
Ibid.  8  Mar.  5  4  The  collision  on  the  subway  line  occurred 
on  the  north-bound  track  at  Twenty-third  Street.  1911  N. 
ff  Q.  and  Ser.  I V.  487/1  The  New  York  Subway,  with  an  extent 
of  some  25  miles,  including  the  tracks  for  local  and  express 
trains,  has  been  so  designated  since  it  was  opened  in  1905. 

Subzo  nal,  a.  Embryol.  [SUB-  i  b.]  Desig 
nating  a  layer  of  cells  beneath  the  zona  pellucida 
of  an  ovum,  constituting  the  basis  of  the  chorion. 

1877  W.  TURNER  Hnm.  Anal.  864  The  sub-zonal  mem 
brane  consists  essentially  of  a  layer  of  cellsj  which  was 
originally  continuous  with  the  cellular  layer  lining  the  inner 
surface  of  the  proper  ammon.  Ibid.^  The  formation  of  the 
amnion  and  suo-zonal  outer  layer  of  the  persistent  chorion. 

Su'bzoue.  Geol.  [SUB-  j-  c.]  A  subdivision  of 
a  zone. 

1888  A.  GEIKIE  In  Q.  Jrnl.  Geol.  See.  XLIV.  403  At  the' 
top  of  the  fourth   subzone..an   interesting   discovery  was 
made  of  a  thin  band  containing  Serpulites.    1894  Geol.  Mag. 
Oct.  442   Showing  five   sub-zones,  .with  names  of  all   the 
genera  and  species  found  in  each. 

t  Sue.  Obs.  Also  succe.  [a.  F.  sue,  or  ad.  L. 
silfus  Succus.  Cf.  SOCK  j<M]  Juice,  sap. 

1551  TuRNER//>r&*/  i.  F  vb,  The  frenche  menseth  out  of  it 
[sc.  the  birch  tree]  a  certain  iuce  or  sue  [cd.  1 568  suck]  other, 
wise  called  bitumen.  1630  LESNARD  tr.  Charron's  \Visd. 
(1658)  13  Chyle  i  that  is  to  say,  a  kinde  of  white  Sue,  fit  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  body.  1657  Physical  Diet. ,  Succet 
juyce,  vital  moisture  either  of  a  plant,  or  of  an  humane  body. 

Sue,  obs.  form  of  SICK. 

Succade  (s»k#-d).  Also  5  socade,  6  sukcade, 
7  succad.  [a.  AF.  suAacfe (i $th c.)  =  OF.  (north 
eastern)  succade,  also  chuc^ade^  of  uncertain  origin 
(see  -ADE  i  c) :  cf.  Du.  sukade,  G.  succade.  See 
also  SUCCATE  and  SUCKET.]  Fruit  preserved  in 
sugar,  either  candied  or  in  syrap  ;  pi.  sweetmeats 
of  candied  fruit  or  vegetable  products. 

1463  Mann,  fy  Househ.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  217  Item,  in  a  pott 
off  socade,  ij.  d.  1502  Priv.  Purse  Exp.  Eliz.  York  (i  830)  43 
A  present  of  oranges  and  sukcades.  1543  BOORDE  Dyetary 
xix.tiSjo)  278  The  rootes  of  Alysaundersoden tender  and  made 
in  succade.  1597  GKRARDE  Herbal  n.  cctxvi.  650  [The  root 
of  elecampane]  is  especially  preserued  by  those  that  make 
succade  and  such  like.  1690  CHILD  Disc.  Trade  (1698)  112 
Italian,  Spanish,  Portugal,  and  French  commodities  viz,  oil, 
wine,  fruit,  sugar,  succad.s,  shoomack.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe 
I.  (Globe)  195,  I  found  two  Pots  of  very  good  Succades,  or 
Sweet-meats.  i8ai  J.  SMYTH  Pract.  Customs  244  The  peel  of 
Citron  preserved  in  sugar,  and  all  other  moist  sweetmeats 
not  particularly  enumerated  in  the  table  of  duties,  are  de 
nominated  Succades.  1836 in  R.  ~E\\isCitsf 0^1^(1840)  IV.  292 
Peaches,  .even,  although  they  may  be  dry,  if  sugar  has  been 
the  material  of  preservation,  they  must  be  treated  as  succades. 
1863  Act  26  Viet.  c.  22  Succades,  including  all  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  preserved  in  Sugar,  not  otherwise  enumerated. 
b.  succade  gourd,  the  vegetable  marrow. 

1866  Treas.  Bat.  353/2  The  Egg-shaped  or  Succade  Gourd, 
or  Vegetable  Marrow,  Cucurbita  oi'ifera  succada. 

t  Succa  do.  Ohs.  [See  prec.  and  -ADO  2.] 
?  Fruit  syrup. 

c  1530  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  II.  297  Gone  depe  Goblit  fer 
suckado.  1537  in  Lett.  $  P.  Hen.  VIII  (1890)  XII.  i.  451 
Two  little  barrels  of  suckat,  weighing  18  Ibs.,  the  one  of 
flowers  of  oranges,  the  other  of  fine  succado,  at  gd.  the  Ib. 

Succar,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SUGAR  sl>. 

t  Succarath.    Obs.    Also  sucaratha.     [Cf. 

SUE  sb.~\     (See  quots.) 

1594  HLUNDEVIL  Exerc.v.  (1636)  566  This  dangerous  beast 
is  called  Sucaratha^  which  being  ctiased  of  Hunters,  doth 
take  be*  young  ones  upon  her  backe.  1635  NIEREMBERG 
Hist.  Nat.  ix.  Ixxiv.  189  Belluam  rapacem  apud  Patagones 
srr,  id  est  aquam  vocant  nonnulli,  quud  plerumque  iuxta 
fluuiosdegat.  Alij  dicunt succarath.  1688  HOLME  Armoury 
n.  x.  212/2  A  Monster  like  Beast,  inhabit  ing  in  the  Newfound 
World ;  and  is  of  some  termed  a  Succaratk. 

Succatash,  -osh,  -ush,  variants  of  SUCCOTASH. 

tSu'CCate.  Obs.  Also  6  sooate, -atte,  suckat, 
succot,  6,  8  succat.  Obscure  variant  of  SUCCADE. 
Also _/?£•.  (Cf.  med.L.  succaturn  (i5thc.)  'safftge- 
tranck  ,  i6th  cent.  Du.  sucate  —  sukade?) 

1481-90  Hoivard  Househ.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  506  Item.. for 
caryeng  of  spyces  orenges  and  succat e  vj.s.  viij.d.  1536 
Ace.  Ld.  Hi?h  Treas.  Scot.  VI.  287  Tua  barrellis  and  ane 
halfFof  succatls.  1561  TURNER  Herbalw.  24  b,  Som  vse  to 
make  succat  wythliony  or  sugar  of  the  yonge  nuttes  [of  the 
Walnut  tree].  1562  UULLEIN  Bulwarke^  Bk.  Sinif>les(i$'jyi) 
44  b,  The  rootes  must  be  tenderly  sodden,  and  preserued  in 
Succate.  1595  G.  HARVEY  Pierce' s  Super.  136,  I  haue  giuen 
you  a  last  of  his  Suger-loafe,  that  weeneth.  .Cheekessuccats, 
.  .and  Mores  Junkets  nothing  comparable  to  his  pap.  1715 
D'Axois  IVks.  503  b,  Succats  [printed  Succals]  and  Sugar- 
Plumbs  were  devour'd  by  Cart-loads. 

Comb.  156*  TURNER  Herbal  n.  22  The  succot  makers. 

t  Succatoo'n.  Obs.  [Of  unascertained  origin. 
Cf.  SUCCOTA.]  A  kind  of  cloth. 

1703  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3933/4  The  Cargo  of  the  Star  of  the 
Kast,  consisting  of  Long  Cloth,.. Succatoons,  Silks,  Red- 
Sanders,  Rice,  &c.  18*5  DALEY  Hume  $•  Smollett's  Hist. 
Eng.  V.  241  note,  The  trade. .at  Pondicherry.. consists  of 
long  cloths..,  ginghams,  and  Succatoons. 

t  Succease,?'.  Obs.  Also  6  suckeses.  Altered 
form  of  SURCEASE, 
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155"  Gray's  New  Year's  Gift  31  in  Furnivall  Ballads  fr, 
MSS.  I.  420  The  lusteses,  that  sholde  se  this  suckeses 


\Canib.  MS.  surcesse],  stand  by  and  her  yt,  and  kepe  the 
kynges  pese.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wks.  in.  92/1 
This  rift  raflf  rubbish.. Came  to  vs  as  our  fire  began  to 


smother.  .Commanding  that  our  bonfire  should  succease. 

t  Succedane.    Obs.  rare,    Anglicized  form  of 

SUCCEDANEUM. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  5  The  ashes  also  made  thereof, 
be  counted  a  good  Succedane  of  Spodium.  Ibid.  158. 

t  Succeda-neal,  a.    Obs.  rare.    [f.  L,  sutct- 

damns  (see  next)  +  -AL.]   =  next. 

1633  AMES  Fresh  Suit  agst.  Cerent.  \\.  173  As  succedaneall 
instances  to  the  former,  .  .  the  Rejoynder  bringeth  in  diverse, 
out  of  the..Ceremoniall  law.  1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol. 
Chym.  121,  I  haue  by  a  succedaneal  preparation  so  opened 
the  body. 

t  Succedaneons,  «.  Obs.  [f.  L.  succcdamus 
(sittfidaneus})  f,  succedtre  to  SUCCEED.  Cf.  F.  sue- 
cedane,  It.  succedaneo] 

1.  Taking,  or  serving  in,  the  place  of  something 
else  ;  acting  as  a  succedaneum  or  substitute.  Const. 
to  (unto]. 

In  the  i7th  c.  said  esp.  of  medicinal  applications  or  in 
gredients. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  114  He  prescribeth  the 
stones  of  the  Otter,  or  River-dog,  as  succedaneous  unto 
Castoreum.  1657  G.  STARKEY  Helnwnfs  V  indie.  295  By 
succedaneous  secrets  the  same  diseases  may  be  restored, 
although  not  with  the  same  speed  or  universality.  1686 
HORNECK  Crucif.  Jesus  iii.  40  It  being  taken  for  granted 
that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  succedaneous  to  the  Passover. 
a  1722  LISLE  Hnsb.  (1757)  245  Being  bit  off,  it  has  similar 
succedaneous  parts.  1775  JOHNSON  West.  I  si.  302  The 
Islanders  are  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  succe 
daneous  means  for  many  common  purposes.  1802-12  BENT- 
HAM  Ration.  Judic.  Evid.  (1827;  IV.  122  In  what  cases..  a 
succedaneous  security  shall  be  accepted  at  the  hands  of  the 
plaintiff.  1816  Monthly  Rev.  LXXIX.  506  Some  intelligent 
editor  should  undertake  to  re-engrave  the  old,  and  to  insert 
in  its  proper  place  the  succedaneous  matter. 

2.  Supplementary,  rare. 

1665  R.  Scot's  Discov.  Witchcr.  (titte-p.\  In  two  Books: 
The  First  by  the  aforesaid  Author  :  The  Second  now  added 
in  this  Third  Edition,  as  Succedaneous  to  the  former.  1800 
BENTHAM  Corr.  Wks.  1843  X.  345/2  If  your  succedaneous 
volumes  should  be  as  yet  unbound.  1808  —  Sc.  Reform  38 
In  the  succedaneous  or  supplemental  plan. 

II  Succedaneum  (s»ks/"d^-n/»m).  (Also  8-9 
erron.  succeedaneum.)  PI.  -ea,  -eums.  [mod.L., 
neut.  sing,  of  L.  succeddneus  SUCCEDANEOUS.] 

1.  A  thing  which,  (rarely,  a  person  who)  replaces 
or  serves  in  the  place  of  another  ;  a  substitute. 

1662  PETTY  Taxes  82  Almost  all  commodities  haue  their 
substitutes  or  succedanea.  1679  J.  GOODMAN  Penit.  Pard. 
n.  ii.  (1713)  182  Others..  will  part  with  a  sin  without  a  sue- 
cedaneuni)  or  entertaining  any  other  in  its  room,  a-  1734 
NORTH  Examen  in.  vtii.  §  63  (1740)  632  Where  Reason  and 
Justice  is  wanted,  a  Face  of  Assurance  is  the  Succedaneum. 
rW.  Hist.  (1824)  I.  xv.  103  A  kind  of  succedan 


.  .      . 

eum  which  has  been  lately  conceived  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
fresh  water.  1774  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  (1857)  VI.  124  In  lieu 
of  me,  you  will  have  a  charming  succedaneum,  Lady  Harriet 
Stanhope.  1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  Fartn  II.  193  But  indepen 
dent  of  all  succedanea,  which  may  be  given  to  horses  at  times 
as  a  treat,  ..there  should  be  a  regular  feed  prepared  for 
farm-horses.  1860  KINGSLEY  Limits  Exact  Sci.  17  They  are 
.  .apt  .  .  to  patch  them  where  they  are  weakest,  by  that  most 
dangerous  succedaneum  of  vague  and  grand  epithets.  1911 
F.  A.  MACCULLOCH  Relig.  Anc.  Cells  ix.  162  As  kings  were 
represented  by  a  substitute,  so  the  sacred  tree..  may  also 
have  had  its  succedaneum, 

b.    Const,  for. 

1662  H.  STUBBE  Indian,  Nectar  iii.  56  It  is  impossible 
to  provide  any  succedanea,  or  substitutes  for  these  kind 
of  Commodities.  1699  Phil.  Trans.  XXI.  311  How  the 
Arabians  fell  first  into  the  use  of  Coffee  is  hard  to  tell,  per 
haps  'twas  their  Succedaneum  for  Wine.  1772-84  Cook's 
Voy.  (1790)  V.  1620  Green  plantains  are  an  excellent  succe 
daneum  for  bread.  1806  A.  HUNTER  Culina  (ed.  3)  227  A 
Succedaneum  for  green  Pease  in  Winter.  1834  PRINGLE 
Afr.  Sk.  iii.  165  A  pan  of  live  charcoal  or  embers  from  our 
wooden  fires  was  the  usual  succedaneum  for  a  blazing  hearth. 
1848  DICKENS  Dombey  xxiii,  A  pair  of  dreadnought  pilot- 
trousers,  whereof  the  waistband  was  so  very  broad  and  high, 
that  it  became  a  succedaneum  for  a  waistcoat.  1891  *  ROY 
TELLET  '  Draught  of  Lethe  II.  225  If  you  cannot  afford  a 
conscience,  the  best  succedaneum  for  it  is  a  keen  sense  of 
professional  propriety. 

tc.  Const,  to. 

1667  Phil.  Trans.  II.  516  The  continual  motion  of  their 
Gills,  a  Succedaneum  to  Lungs.  1733  TULL  Horse-hoeing 
Husb.  vii.  56  This  is  but  an  Imitation  of  the  Hand-Hoe,  or 
a  Succedaneum  to  it.  1755  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  (1857)  U- 
477  He  has  contracted  for  a  succedanenm  to  the  Mingotti. 
1802-12  BENTHAM  Ration.  Judic.  Evid.  (1827)  III.  143 
Self-inculpatiye  discourse..  can  never  be  an  adequate  suc 
cedaneum  to  judicial  confession. 

d.  Const,  of.    (rare.) 

1651  FRENCH  Distill.  vi.  183  This  Oil  may  be  the  Sncce- 
daneum  of  true  gold.  1791  W.  GILPIN  Forest  Scenery  I.  81 
The  most  beautiful  succedaneum  of  the  stone-pine,  which 
these  climates  afford  is  the  pinaster,  1837  CARI.VLE  Fr.  J\tv. 
i.  n.  i,  Paper;  which  in  many  ways  is  the  succedaneum  of 
Gold. 

2.  Med.  A  drug,  frequently  of  inferior  efficacy, 
substituted  for  another. 

c  1643  LD.  HERBERT  Autobiog.  (1824)  45  It  being  the 
manner  of  Apothecaries  so  frequently  to  put  in  the  Succe 
danea  that  no  man  is  sure  to  find  with  them  Medicines  made 
with  the  true  drugs,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Brecknock' 
shire  (1662)  iv.  21  Physicians  have  their  Succedanea,  or 
Seconds,  which  well  supply  the  place  of  such  Simples,  which 
the  Patient  cannot  procure.  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Random 
xix,  The  most  expert  man  at  a  succedaneum,  of  any  apothe- 


SUCCEED. 

cary  in  London.  1822-7  GOOD  Study  Med.  (1829)  IV.  461 
In  such  cases,  we  must  find  out,  by  trial,  what  is  its  best 
succedaneum.  1866  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med.  n,  i.  xi.  258  For 
this  end  the  succedanea  of  opium,  viz.,  conium,  belladonna, 
and  hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  prescribed. 

f  3.  Misused  for  :  A  remedy,  cure.   Obs. 

1737  LD.  CHESTERF.  in  Genii.  Mag.  VII.  498  Their  Case 
is  certainly  above  Comfort,  and,  I  own,  I  am  at  a  Loss  what 
to  recommend  to  'em.  Succedaneums  there  are  none,  I 
shall  only  endeavour  to  suggest  Lenitives.  1785  H.  WALPOLE 
Let.  to  Mann  24  June,  Italian  summers  are  a  good  sue- 
cedaneum,  and,  I  hope,  will  be  more  efficacious  than  our 
north-easterly  winds.  1789  J.  WILLIAMS  Min.  Kingd.  I. 
179,  I  am  politician  enough  to  be  able  to  suggest  the  proper 
remedy  or  succedaneum  for  all  these  difficulties. 

f  Suocedany.  Obs.  rare~l.    Anglicized  f.  prec. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  625  There  are  many  simples 
most  convenient . .  as  the  fruit  of  Balm  and  its  fit  succedany, 
Dittany. 

Snccedeut  (s^ksrdent),  a.  and  sb.  Now  Obs, 
or  rare.  Also  6-9  succedant,  9  succeedant,  -ent. 
[ad.  L.  succedens,  -ent-t  pr.  pple.  of  succedtre  to 
SUCCEED.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Following,  succeeding,  subsequent.  Const,  to. 
c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  (Roxb.)  35  First  lef  and  then 

flowres  and  grapes  succedent.  1577  HARRISON  England  i. 
vii.  7  b  in  Holinshed,  That  after  death  it  \sc.  the  soul]  went 
in  to  another  bodye,  the  seconde  or  succedent,  being  alwayes, 
eyther  more  noble,  or  more  vile  than  the  former.  1587  — 
Ibid.  n.  v.  157  in  Holinshed^  Few  of  them  doo  agree  vpon 
forme  of  discipline  and  gouernement  of  the  church  succedent. 
i6o7WALKiNGTON  Optic  Glass  63  Which  causeth  a  great  heate 
to  bee  ingendered  ther  by  the  coughing  motion,  which  heat 
draws  a  succedent  phleum.  1614  W.  BEDWELL  Nat.  Geont. 
Numbers  iv.  63  The  quotient  2  I  place  in  the  quotient  for  the 
side  of  the  succedent  cube.  1677  GARY  Palaeol.  Chron.  n.  i. 
1 1.  xx.  144  The  making  of  those  XIV  Dynasties  succedent 
one  to  another,  which  for  severals  of  them  were  coeval. 
1797  Monthly  Mag.  XXXVI.  214  There  must  have  been  a 
precedent,  and  there  also  must  be  a  succedent  state.  1887 
A.  M.  BROWN  Aniw.  Alkaloids  158  Each  having  an  exist 
ence  of  its  own,  but  presenting  in  its  terms  antecedent  and 
succedant,  analogies  which  [etc.], 
b.  Her. 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  n.  485/2  Succedant,  succeeding, 
following  one  another.  1828-40  BERRY  Encycl.  Her.  I, 

2.  Astrol.   Succedent  houses :  the   and,  5th,  8th, 
and  nth  houses  (see  quots.). 

1591  SPARRY  tr.  Caftan's  Gcomancie  64  The  2.  5.  8.  and 
ii.  be  called  the  houses  Succedants.  1601  DOLMAN  La 
Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  (1618)  in.  690  Those  fowre  [houses 
of  heaven]  which  begin  at  the  foure  foresaid  angles,  are 
named  Angularie  houses  :  the  next  fowre  following  are  called 
Succedent,  and  the  rest  Cadent.  1671  BLAGBAVE  Astrol, 
Pract.  Phys.  164  For  common  signs,  and  succedant  houses 
we  usually  allow  somewhat  above  half  so  much  as  we  do  for 
first  signs.  1679  MOXON  Math.  Dict.^  Succedent- Houses, 
Are  so  called,  because  they  succeed  or  follow  Angles  in  a 
Celestial  Figure;  as  the  nM.  the  zd.  the  $th.  and  the  8t&. 
which  succeeding,  is  yet  not  so  much  in  Order,  as  in  Condi 
tion  and  Dignity.  1819  IAS.  WILSON  Diet.  Astrol.  165  In  a 
succeedent  house,  moveable  signs  give  months. 
B.  sb. 

fl.  A  thing  that  follows  another.  Obs. 

c  1440  Pallad.  Husb.  in.  1124  This  Greek  auctorite  So 
macth  to  craft  nature  a  succedent.  1608  J.  KING  Serin. 

5  Nov.  17  A  succedent  I  graunt,  nearest  vnto  it  of  al  olhers. 
2.  Astrol.  A  *  succedent  house'  (see  A  2). 

c  1391  CHAUCER  Astrol.  n.  §  4  The  lord  of  the  assendent.. 
is  fortunat,  whan  he  is.. in  a  succedent,  where-as  he  is  in 
his  dignite  &  conforted  with  frendly  aspectys  of  planetes. 
1591  SPARRY  ir.CattarisGeotnaHcieirf  There  be  foure  called 
angles,  and  foure  succedants,  and  foure  cadants.  1653  R. 
SANDERS  Physiogn.  32  In  the  succedent  was  Aquarius. 

f3.  A  result,  issue.    Obs.  rare. 

1627  E.  F.  Hist.  Edw.  II  (1680)  143  Such  is  the  mutability 
of  the  inconstant  Vulgar..;  despising  the  time  being,  extol 
ling  that  of  their  Forefathers,  and  ready  to  act  any  mischief 
to  try  by  alteration  the  succedent. 

Succeed  (s^ksrd),  v.  Forms :  4  Sc.  succed, 
4-6  succede,  6-7  succeede  (4,  6  Sc.  succeid, 

6  -eyd,  8  suckseed),  6-  succeed,     [a.  OF.  snc- 
ceder  (from   J4th  c.)  or  ad.  L.  succedire^  to  go 
under,   go  up,  come  close  after,  go  near,  f.  sue- 
«=SuB-  \\\  +  cedirt  to  go.     Cf.  Pr.  succedir,  It. 

succedere,  Sp.  suceder,  Pg.  sttcceder.] 

1.  intr.  To  come  next  after  and  take  the  place 
of  another,  either  by  descent,  election,  or  appoint 
ment,  in  a  position  of  rule  or  ownership ;  to  be  the 
immediate  successor  in  an  office  or  in  an  estate. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  i.  64  Than  the  neyst  cummyn  off  the 
seid,  Man  or  woman,  suld  succeid.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's 
T.  576  Whan  Walter  is  agon,  Thanne  shal  the  blood  of 
lanicle  succede  And  been  oure  lord,  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  5 
Bi  Jjeslownesof  be  pope,  and  of  prelatssuccedand  in  his  place, 
and  bi  her  peruerse  werkis  moost  itiil  comi^  to  vs.  1538 
STARK EY  England  i.  iv.  108  You  know  by  the  ordur  of  our 
law,  the  eldyst  brother  succedyth.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q,  ti. 
x.  68  After  him  Vther,  which  Pendragon  hight,  Succeeding 
There  abruptly  it  did  end.  1608  HEVWOOD  Lucrece  n.  ii. 
Barren  Princes  Breed  danger  in  their  singularitie ;  Having 
none  to  succeed,  their  claime  dies  in  them.  1891  E.  PEACOCK 
^V.  firendon  I.  59  When  Sir  Ralf  died,  Sir  John  succeeded. 
b.  Const,  to  (a  person)  :  =  2. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xii.  (Mathtas)  71  Gyf  ^u  myn  awne 
ware,  &  mycht  as  ayr  succed  to  me.  1387  TREVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  VII.  up  pis  3ere  de'ide  be  secounde  Richard,  be 
fourbe  duke  of  Normandie,  to  whom  succedid  his  sone 
Richard  >e  bridde.  1456-70  in  Acts  Parlt.  Scotl.  (1875) 
XII.  27/1  Eftyr  the  deceiss  of  this  lard  of  Meldrum  succedit 
tyll  hyme  ane  othir  lard.  1529  Reg.  Privy  Seal  Scotl.  I. 
585  The  aire  or  airis  maile  or  femaile . .  succedand  to  the  said 
umquhile  erle.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  280  Saracon 
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..was  appointed  Sultan,.,  to  whom  Saladine  his  Nephew 
succeeded.  1831  SCOTT  Nigel  Introd.,  A  young  heir,  who 
has  totally  altered  the  establishment  of  the  father  to  whom 
he  has  succeeded.  1874  MARKBY  Elein.  Law  (ed.  2)  §  564 
Neither  the  heir  nor  the  legatee  has  a  right  to  claim  any 
portion  of  the  moveable  estate  ;.  .they  do  not  in  any  way 
succeed  to  the  deceased.  1908  R.  BAGOT  A.Cnthbert  vi.  52 
It  was  his  duty  to  marry  again,  and  to  have  children  to  suc 
ceed  to  him. 

fig.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xii.  22  Evirmair  vnto  this 
warldis  joy  As  nerrest  air  succeidis  noy. 

c.  To  follow  in  office  in  order  of  seniority,  rare. 
1764  FOOTE  Mayor  of  G.  i.  Wks.  1799  I.  166  We  always 

succeeded  of  course;  no  jumping  over  heads. 

d.  Const.  f(a)  in,  into>  (b}  to  (an  estate,  a  posi 
tion  of  rule  or  ownership). 

(a)  c  1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  1079  His  sone  succedeth  in 
his  heritage.. after  his  fader  day.  1482  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev. 
XXV.  123  Alle  oyere  yat  shalle  succede  in  that  office.  1520 
CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  i.  6b/i  His  sone  Heleazarus  succeded 
in  y«  bysshopryche.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholayfs 
Voy.  n.  xix.  53  If  shee  be  brought  to  bed  of  amanchild,  the 
same  may  by  order  and  course  succeed  in  the  Empyre.  1590 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  x.  41  Next  them  did  Gurgunt,  great 
Bellinus  sonne  In  rule  succeede.  1597  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot. 
303/2  Rob.  Scott.. and  Barbara  Scott  his  spous.  .ar  and  hes 
bene  maist  kyndlie  to  succeid  in  the  tak.  1643  BAKER 
Chron.  (1653)60  Rodolph  succeeded  in  the  See  of  Canter, 
bury.  1690  LOCKE  Govt.  L  ix.  Wks.  1714  II.  135  David  by 
the  same  title  that  -Saul  Reigned .  .succeeded  in  his  Throne, 
to  the  exclusion  of  Jonathan. 

(/•)  1563  in  Strype  Ann.  Re/.  (1709)  xxxviii.  400  The 
advancement  of  the  Scotch  Title  to  succede  to  the  Eng 
lish  Crown,  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chrort.  Scot. 
(S.T.S.)  I.  194  Nor  zit  succeidand  to  na  grett  heretaige. 
1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  83  Quhen  the 
peychtis  doubted  quha  suld  succeid  to  the  kingdome_  law- 
fullie.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comnt.  i,  iii.  199  Henry  the  eighth 
..succeeded  to  the  crown  by  clear  indisputable  hereditary 
right.  1891  Speaker  2  May  564/1  When  he  succeeded ..  to 
the  family  estates,  he  found  them  heavily  encumbered. 
1912  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  Jan.  44  There  seems  to  be  some 
ground  for  surmising  that  Henry  wished  him.  to  succeed  to 
Neville's  office. 

e.  transf.  Const,  to  (f/«/0) :  To  follow  another 
in  the  enjoyment  or  exercise  of;  to  be  the  next  to 
share  or  take  part  in. 

1612  BREREWOOD  Lang.  <$•  Relig.  178  Mozal,  as  I  said  afore, 
is  either  Seleucia,  or  succeeded  into  the  dignity  of  it.  1670 
DRYDEN  Cong.  Granada  n.  in.  i,  Take  breath;  my  guards 
;-hall  to  the  fight  succeed.  1693  —  Disc.  Satire,  Ess.  1900 
II.  22  Some  witty  men  may  perhaps  succeed  to  their  designs. 
1782  PRIESTLEY  Corrupt.  Chr.  I.  iv.  363  The  Christian  saints 
succeeded,  .to  the  honours.  x856  R.  \V.  DALE  Disc.  Spec. 
Occ.  v.  156  We  have  succeeded  to  the  honours  and  respon 
sibilities  of  our  predecessors. 

2.  trans.  To  take  the  place  of,  as  successor  in 
an  office  or  heir  to  an  estate;  to  follow  (another) 
in  ownership  or  the  occupation  of  a  position  or 
office ;  to  be  successor  or  heir  to. 

1503-4  Act  19  Hen.  Vff,  c.  25  §  2  They  that  soo  shall  suc 
cede  them,  .in  the  seid  Sees  &  Bisshopprikkes.  1513  MORE 
Life  Rich.  Ill,  Wks.  70/3  So  was  I  to  king  Edward  faithful] 
chapleyn,  &  glad  wold  haue  bene  y*  his  childe  had  succeded 
him.  1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  n.  (1882)  90  Matthias  suc 
ceeding  ludas  the  traitour  in  the  administration  of  the 
apostleship.  1611  Bible  Deut.  ii.  12  The  children  of  Esau 
succeeded  them  when  they  had  destroyed  them  from  before 
them,  &  dwelt  in  their  stead.  1675  WOOD  Life(Q.  H.  S.)  II. 
310  His  brother  Ralph  succeeds  him  in  the  estate.  1702  N. 
BLUNDELL  Diary  (1895)  6  Eliz.  Sumner  Dary.Mald  left  my 
Service  and  was  suckseeded  by  Mary  Formby.  1841  ELPHIS- 
STOXE  Hist.  India  II.  63  When  they  retired,  they  were  suc 
ceeded  by  the  Gakkars.  1860  R.  Ross  E ngl.  Hist.  149  Richard 
Cromwell  succeeded  his  father.  1892  GARDINER  Student's 
Hist.  Eng.  13  In  47  Aulus  Plautius  was  succeeded  by  Ostpr- 
ius  Scapula.  1897  J.  W.  CLARK  Bamwell  Introd.  13  Prior 
Geoffrey . .was  succeeded  by  Prior  Gerard. 
t  b.  fig.  To  follow  by  imitating.  Obs. 
1577  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)  507  Succeed  your 
fathers  and  ancestors  in  obedience.  1601  SHAKS.  Alts  well 
I.  i.  70  Succeed  thy  father  In  manners  as  In  shape. 

1 3.  To  fall  heir  to,  inherit,  come  into  possession 
of;  =  succeed  to ',  i  d,  e.  Obs. 

1490  Cov.  Leet  Bk.  537  Ye  must  hastely  procede  vnto 
theleccion  off  an-other  personne  to  succede  the  said  office. 
1561  NORTON  &  SACKV.  Gorboduc  \\\.  i.  73  Egall  in  degree 
With  him  that  claimeth  to  succede  the  whole.  1603  SH^KS. 
Meas.for  M.  n.  iv.  123  Else  let  my  brother  die,  If  not  a 
fedarie  butonely  he  Owe,  and  succeed  thy  weaknesse.  1606 
G.  W[OODCOCKE]  Livt-s  Emperors  in  Hist,  fz'stine  Kk  4 
Mychaell,  the  son  of  Constant  inus  Ducas,  sur-named.  .Para- 
pinaceussucceedetli  the  Empire.  1725  EtAMBftf  GiMrtlr&taMk 
To  C'tess  Eglintoun  131  Thrice  happy  !  who  succeed  their 
mother's  praise,  The  lovely  Eglintouns  of  other  days. 
4.  intr.  To  come  next  or  immediately  afterwards 
in  an  order  of  individual  persons  or  things ;  to  follow 
on;  also,  fto  occupy  the  space  vacated  by  some 
thing.  (Sometimes  const,  to.} 

c  1391 _  CHAUCER  Astral,  n.  §  12,  &  next  him  [sc.  Mercury] 
succedith  the  Mone ;  &  so  forth  by  ordre,  planete  aftur 
ptanete.  c  1485  Digby  .\fyst.  n.  344  Go  forth  yowur  way;  I 
wyll  succede  In-to  what  place  ye  wyll  me  lede.  a  1548 
HALL  Chron..  Edw.  /t't  28  b(  Thys  battayl  on  both  sides  was 
sore  fought  &  many  slayn,  in  whose  romes  succeded  euer 
fresh,  and  freshmen.  1596  DALRYMPLK  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot. 
I.  52  To  the  Mernea  neist  succeidis  An^us.  1690  LOCKE 
Hum.  Und.  \\.  xxiij.  §  24  The  ambient  Fluid,  having  a  full 
Liberty  to  succeed  in  each  Point  of  Space.  1693  RAY  Disc. 
131  The  Waters  rising  up  out  of  the  subterraneous  Abyss  the 
Sea  must  needs  succeed,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  n  Mar.  16511 
There  was  another  Malefactor  to  succeede.  1715  DESAGU- 
LIERS  Fires  fmfr.  25  The  cold  Air  all  the  while  coming  down 
and  succeeding  at  D  till  the  whole  Air  in  the  Room  has  p.-u>s'd 
thro'.  1798  R.  BLOOMFIELD  Farmer's  Boy,  Spring  179  Sub- 
ordinal*:  they  one  by  one  succeed  i  And  one  among  them  al. 
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ways  takes  the  lead.  1908  A.  DOBSON  De  Lilris  Pro],  p.  v, 
I  can't  pretend  to  make  you  read  The  pages  that  to  this  suc 
ceed. 

t  b.   trans.  To  follow,  walk  after.   Obs. 

c  1485  Digby  Myst.  n.  589,  I  wyll  yow  succede,  for  better 
or  wors,  To  the  prynces  of  pristes.  1781  COWPER  Hope  14  As 
in  a  dance  the  pair  that  take  the  lead  Turn  downward,  and 
the  lowest  pair  succeed. 

t  5.  intr.  To  be  continued,  go  on.   Obs. 

1486  Bk.  St.  A  IbanS)  Her.  a  j ,  How  bondeage  began  first  in 
aungell  and  after  succeded  in  man  kynde.  1605  VERSTEGAN 
Dec.  Intell.  vj.  156  The  old  grownded  opinion,  that  hath  by 
ancient  tradition  succeeded  from  age  to  age.  ifxxjRowLANDS 
Whole  Crew  KindGossifs  17  My  discontent  succeedeth  day 
by  day. 

6.  To  follow  or  come  after  in  the  course  of 
events,  the  sequence  of  things,  the  order  of  develop 
ment,  etc. ;  to  take  place  or  come  into  being  sub 
sequently,  f  To  succeed :  to  come ;  future. 

c  1450  Godstow  Reg.  352  In  the  which,  .mese.  .theChapelayn 
..shold  haue  a  dwellyng  to  serue  by  the  tymys  succedyng. 
a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Rk.  M.  Auret.  (1546)  B  iij,  As  the 
ages  hath  succeded,  so  are  discouered  the  sciences.  1570 
Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xvii,  117  Wese  and  spyis  not  cursor- 
rowis  to  succeid.  1583  FOXE  A.  #  M.  {ed.  4)  1397/2  The 
Masse  Priests  succeede  after  Christ,  doing  the  same  sacrifice 
(as  they  say)  which  he  did  before.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  / '/, 
n.  iv.  2  After  Summer,  euermore  succeedes  Barren  Winter. 
1613  —  Hen.  VIII,  v.  v.  24  A  Patterne  to  all  Princes  liuing 
with  her,  And  all  that  shall  succeed.  1622  PEACHAM  Compl. 
Gent/,  x.  (1906)  95  After  him  [sc.  Gower]  succeeded  Lydgate, 
a  Monke  of  Bury,  who  wrote  that  bitter  Satyre  of  Peirs 
Plow-men.  1667  MILTON  P.  L,  iv.  535  Enjoy,  till  I  return, 
Short  pleasures,  for  long  woes  are  to  succeed.  Ibid.  x.  733 
Who  of  all  Ages  to  succeed,  but  feeling  The  evil  on  him 
brought  by  me,  will  curse  My  Head.  1678  MARVELL  Corr. 
Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  619  Those  ill  consequences  which  have 
since  succeeded  both  at  home  and  abroade.  1781  COWPER 
Hope  749  And  when . .  This  earth  shall  blaze,  and  a  new  world 
succeed.  1847  C.  BRONTE  Jane  Eyre  v,  Half  an  hour's  re 
creation  succeeded,  then  study.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2) 
V.  56  The  age  of  reverence  is  gone,  and  the  age  of  irreverence 
and  licentiousness  has  succeeded. 

fb.  To  follow  as  a  consequence  of  or  upon\ 
to  proceed  from  a  source  ;  to  ensue,  result.  Obs. 

1537  STARKEY  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  I.  App.  Ixxxi. 
194  Al  worldly  respects  set  aside,  and  al  dangerous  success, 
which  might  succede  of  the  same.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  in. 
1 17  Curing  a  festered  soare  with  a  poysoned  playster ;  whence 
succeeded  adismall  discord.  1652  NEDHAM  tr.  Selden's  Alctre 
Cl.  7  Any  innovation  of  wrongs  succeeding  thereupon.  1697 
DKYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  771  The  Cause  is  known,  from 
whence  Thy  SVoe  succeeded.  1710  PRIDEAUX  Orig.  Tithes  v. 
225  The  Normans  having  conquered  this  Realm,  a  thorough 
abolition  of  the  whole  {uniformity  oflaws,  etc.]  had  like  to 
have  succeeded- 

C.   Const,  to  :    =9. 

1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Tkevenot's  Trav.  \.  Pref.,  Those  Exer- 
cises,  which  in  the  breeding  of  Youth,  commonly  succede  to 
their  School  Education.  1700  DRVDEN  Pal.  fy  Arc.  in.  346 
While  Day  to  Nuht,  and  Night  to  Day  succeeds.  1703  ROWE 
Ulysses  Dedic.,  That  tliis  Glorious  End  may  very  suddenly 
succeed  to  your  Lordship's  Candor  and  Generous  Endeavours 
after  it.  1833  TFNNYSOS  Two  Voit.es  205,  I  know  that  age  to 
age  succeeds,  Blowing  a  noise  of  tongues  and  deeds. 

f7.  To  follow  in,  or  come  into,  the  place  of 
someone  or  something.  Obs. 

1551  ROBINSON  Mare's  Utopia,  n.  (1895)  283  They  succede 
into  the  places  of  the  other  at  theyre  dyinge.  1638  TuKlUfl 
Paint.  Ancients  100  Masters,  .should  take  the  scholars  in 
hand  with  a  fatherly  minde,  esteeming  themselves  to  succeed 
in  their  place  that  committed  the  children  unto  them.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  xii.  508  But  in  thir  room.  .Wolves  shall  suc 
ceed  for  teachers.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  \\.  iv.  §  3  The 
Idea  of  the  Motion  of  one  single  Body  alone,  without  any 
other  succeeding  immediately  into  its  place.  1701  STANHOPE 
Pious  Breathings  iv.  xii.  (1704)  277  When  these  Spirits  ate 
dispossessed,  the  Spirit  of  God  will  succeed  into  their  place. 
b.  Const,  to  :  To  take  the  place  of. 

a  1700  DKYDBN  (J.),  Revenge  succeeds  to  love,  and  rage  to 
grief.  1807  G.  CHALMERS  Caledonia  \.  n,  vii.  325  Anglo- 
Saxon.,  on  the  subduement  of  the  Romanized  Ottadini,  suc 
ceeded  to  the  British  tongue.  1819  SHELLEY  Cenci  n.  i.  52 
What  can  now  Have  given  you  that  cold  melancholy  look, 
Succeeding  to  your  unaccustomed  fear?  1883  Manch.  Exam. 
30  Nov.  5/3  Something  like  consternation  succeeded  to  the 
benevolent  interest  with  which  the  earlier  movements  of  the 
Mahdi  had  been  regarded. 

t  c.  trans,  (causative}  To  cause  to  take  the  place 
of  another.  Obs.  rare. 

1666  DRYDEN  Ann.  ftlirab.  clxxv,  Young  Hollis.. Im 
patient  to  revenge  his  fatal  Shot,  His  right  hand  doubly  to 
his  left  succeeds. 

t  8.  Of  an  estate,  etc. :  To  descend  in  succession  ; 
to  devolve  upon,  to  come  down_/V0/«.  Chiefly  Sc. 

1536  A  fat.  Protocols  Town  Clerks  Glasgow  (1897)^  IV.  92 
That  the  landts  and  tenement  suld  succeyd  to  hym  in  here- 
tage.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  xvii.  155  Considerand  thatthecrop 
ande  rule  of  our  genireis  and  genologie  hes  succedit  fra 
adam.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  82  Quhais 
Irnpire.  .athir  succeeding  to  thair  awne  eftircumers,  or  be 
violence.. occupied  be  strangeris.  1601  SHAKS.  AlCs  Well 
ill.  vii.  23  A  ring  the  Countie  weares,  That  downward  hath 
succeeded  in  his  house  From  sonne  to  sonne.  1604  —  Oth. 
v.  it.  367  (ist  Qo.)  Ceaze  vpon  the  fortunes  of  the  Moore  :  For 
they  succeed  to  [ist  Fol.  on]  you. 

9.  trans.  To  come  after  or  follow  in  the  course 
of  time  or  the  sequence  of  events,  (In  first  quot., 
to  live  after,  be  posterior  to.) 

<ri5*S  FISHER  Serm,  cone.  Heretickts  B  ij,  Tyll  vs  (that 
succede  the  conimynge  of  our  sauiour)  the  same  thynges  be 
disclosed.  1608  SHAKS.  Per.  \.  iv.  104  The  Curse  of  heauen 
and  men  succeed  their  euils.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud. 
Ep.v.  iv.  238  If. .those  destructive  effects  they  now  dis 
cover  succeeded  the  curse,  and  came  in  with..thornes  and 
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briars.  1647  COWLEY  Mistr.t  Dial,  i,  Shame  succeeds  the 
short-liv'd  pleasure,  a  1774  GOLDSM.  Sttrv.  Exp.  Philos. 
(1776)  II.  i  The  natural  philosophers  that  just  succeeded  the 
ages  of  obscurity.  1784  COWPER  Task  vi.  259  This  smiling 
sky,  So  soon  succeeding  such  an  angry  night.  1816  SCOTT 
Antiq.  xxxi,  These  alternate  feelings  of  embarrassment, 
wonder,  and  grief,  seemed  to  succeed  each  other  more  than 
once  upon  her  torpid  features.  1864  BRYCK  Holy  Rom.  Emp. 
vi.  (1875)  85  The  rule  of  AU>eric  had  been  succeeded  by  the 
wildest  confusion.  1913  Times  14  May  6/1  An  ideal  day  for 
manoeuvres,  clear  and  cool,  succeeded  yesterday's  rain. 

1 10.  intr.  To  happen,  fall  out,  come  to  pass, 
take  place.  Obs. 

*537  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  fy  Lett.  (1902)  II.  63 
Nothing  is  succeded  sythens  my  last  writing,  a  1548  HALL 
Chron.)  Hen.  yi,  79  From  then.sefurth  daily  succeded,  mur 
der,  slaughter,  &  discencicn.  1606  G.  W[OODCOCKE]  Hist. 
Ivstine  x\\.  68  By  force  whereof,  it  succeded  that,  .they  died 
and  their  Countrey  not  deliuered.  1653  tr.  Carweni's  A:is- 
sena  78  She  desired  to  be  inform'd  of.  .what  had  succeeded 
since  the  Prince  Doralbo's  expedition. 

t  b.   To  happen  to,  fall  as  a  portion  to  a  person. 

ai533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.M.Aurel.  (1546)  Nv,  If  yl 
succede  to  him.,  it  is  by  reason  of  theignoraunceof  himseife. 
1622  MABBE  tr.  A  lemon  s  Guzman  d'Al/.  11.  259  Lest  that 
succeed  vnto  them,  which  happened  vnto  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha.  1669  W.  PENS  in  Extr.  St.  Papers  rel.  Friends 
Str.  in.  (1912)  280  The  honner  which  will  redownd  to  thee, 
exceeds  farr  the  advantage  that  Can  succeed  to  me. 

fll.  Of  an  enterprise,  etc.  :  To  have  a  certain 
issue  ;  to  turn  out  (one  way  or  another,  well  or  ill). 

1540-1  ELYOT  linage  Gcv.  (1549)  33  But  it  succeeded  all 
other  wise.  1560  BibU'  (Geneva)  Tob.  iv.  6  If  yu  deale  truely, 
thy  doings  shal  prosperously  succede  to  thee.  a  1586  SIDNEY 
Ps.  xxxvn.  i,  Though  ill  deedes  well  succeeding  be.  1593 
DANIEL  Civil  Wars  i.  xliv,  But  euery  day  things  now  suc 
ceeded  worse,  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  iv.  Ixxxii,  Yours  be  the 
thanks,  for  yours  the  danger  is,  If  ought  succeed  (as.  much  I 
feare)  amis.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  \.  \\.  157,  I  promise  you,  the 
effects  he  writes  of,  succeede  vnbappily.  1684  R.  WALLER 
Nat.  Exper.  40\Vhether  the  manner  of  theiroperation  would 
succeed  contrary,  or  any  way  different  to  what  they  appear. 
fb.  To  turn  out  to  one's  advantage  or  disadvan 
tage.  Sc.  Obs. 

'533  BELLENUEN  Livy  n.  xvi.  (S.T.S.)  I.  191  Bot  his  tary 
and  Inobedience  succedit  to  his  hevy  danimage.  1549  Compl. 
Scot.  vili.  72  The  proditione  of  ane  realme  succedis  to  the 
hurt  of  the  public  veil. 

12.  To  have  the  desired  or  a  fortunate  issue  or 
conclusion  ;  to  turn  out  successfully. 

c  1450  [see  SUCCEEDING  vbl.  sb.  i],  1595-9  [see  SUCCEEDING 
£pl.  a*  5  b].  1617  MORYSON  I  tin,  i,  161  Since,  .this  our  meet 
ing  hath  not  succeeded, . .  there  is  no  other  remedie  but  to  make 
our  peace  atleasure  by  exchange  of  letters.  1667  MILTON/'.  L. 
I.  166  Our  labour  must  be . .  out  of  good  still  to  find  means  of 
evil;  Which  oft  times  may  succeed.  1685  DKYDEN  Sylvae 
Pref.,  This  was  impossible  for  Virgil  to  imitate  ;  because  the 
severity  of  the  Roman  language  denied  him  that  advantage. 
Spencer  endeavour'd  it  in  his  Sheperd's  Calendar;  but 
neither  will  it  succeed  in  English.  1738  WESLEY  Ps.  i.  iv, 
His  happy  Toil  shall  all  succeed  Whom  God  himself  delights 
to  bless.  1808  Med.  Jrnl.  XIX.  331,  I  only  used  it  in  two 
instances,  in  both  of  which  it  .succeeded.  1856  FROUDE  Hist. 
Eng.  (1858)  I.  v,  464  There  was  no  reason  \vhy  an  attempt 
which  had  succeeded  once  might  not  succeed  again.  1861 
BUCKLE  Civiliz.  (1873)  U-  vii'-  577  When  the  spirit  of  the 
age  is  against  those  remedies,  they  can  at  least  only  succeed 
for  a  moment. 

b.  Of  growing  plants :  To  meet  with  success, 
do  well,  thrive. 

1812  New  Bot,  Card.  I.  4  Layers  and  cuttings  likewise 
sometimes  succeed.  1816  TLXKEY  Narr.  Exfed.  R.  Zaire 
i.  (1818)  28  We. .were  told  that  wheat  succeeds  perfectly 
when  sown  in  the  dry  plains  in  the  rainy  season.  1880 

C.  R.  MARKHAM  Peruv.  Bark  468  There  the  North  Ameri 
can  cottons  succeed. 

13.  Of  persons :    To   attain   a   desired   end   or 
object ;   to  be  successful  in  an  endeavour  ;  to  bring 
one's  labours  to  a  happy  issue.     Also  formerly, 
with  adv.,  to  have  '  good    or  ( ill  success'. 

1509  HAWKS  Past.  Pleas,  xiv.  (Percy  Soc.)  55  Above  al 
other  he  did  so  excel  I,  None  sith  hi*  time  in  arte  wolde  suc 
cede,  After  their  death  to  have  fame  for  their  mede.  1678 
DRYDEN  All  for  Love  Pref.,  Ess.  1500  I.  197  Thus  the  case 
is  hard  with  writers :  if  they  succeed  not,  they  must  starve. 
1731-8  SWIFT  Pol.  Conversat.  Introd.  24  Nor  did  the  late 

D.  of  R  —  and  E.  of  E  — —  succeed  much  better.     1733 
POPK  Frol.  Sat.  362  Alike  my  scorn,  if  he  succeed  or  fail. 
1765  .Museum  Rust.  IV.  368  In  this  I  was  told  it  was  im 
possible  to  succeed,  because  a  very  sensible  farmer,  had 
tried  the  experiment,  and  failed.     1866  G.  MACDONALD/$««. 
Q.  Neighb.  vii.  (1878)  124,  I  have  succeeded  very  badly. 
1884  Manck.  Exam.  16  May  4/7  If  he  had  studiously  en 
deavoured  to  be  unjust  he  could  not  have  succeeded  more 
completely. 


b.  Const.  ?«withgerund.  (Also^n*«J/i  of  things.) 
1839  KEICHTLEY  Hist.  Eng.  II.  67  Cranmer  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  mitigation  of  the  provisions.  1869  TOZER //r^/. 
Turkey  II.  232  Bold  touches,  .succeed  in  leaving  a  distinct 
impression  on  the  mind.  1898  KLOB.  MONTGOMERY  Tony  n 
She  succeeded  in  finding  an  empty  carriage. 

1 14.  trans,  (causative)  To  give  success  to ;  to 
prosper,  further.  Obs. 

1613  ToL'RSRUR  P.  Henry  13^  Whose  influence  makes  that 
His  own  virtues  are  succeeded  justly.  1626  SHIRLEY  Maid's 
Rev.  v.  iii,  Good  Ansilva,  give't  her,  And  heavens  succeed 
the  operation  !  1651  BAXTER  Inf.  Bapt.  193,  I  leave  that 
which  I  have  written  to  God  to  succeed  as  he  please.  1654 
OWEN  Saints'  Persever.  \\.  \  20.  44  This  way  of  Disputing 
will  scarce  succeed  you,  in  this  great  undertaking.  1717 
POPE  Hiati  x.  352  Pallas,  .succeeds  their  enterprise.  1760- 
71  H.  BROOKE  tool  of  Qual.  (1809)  IV.  72  May  Heaven 
succeed  your.. wish.  1825  E.  IRVING  Word  God  ii.  \Vk--. 
1864  I.  18  God,  being  ever  willing  and  ever  ready  to  second 
and  succeed  His  word.  1843  J-  PERKINS  8  Yrs.'  Resid. 
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SUCCEEDABLE. 

Persia  219  (Bartlett  Amer.\  Sincerely  praying  and  desiring 
. .  the  Smiles  of  Heaven  to  succeed  your,  .embassy. 

fl5.  intr.  To  come  up  or  near  to,  approach. 
Obs.  rare. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  vi.  iv.  8  Who  euer,  as  he  saw  him  nigh 
succeed,  Gan  cryaloud  with  horrible  affright.  1697  DRYDEN 


Virg.  Past.  v.  7  Will  you  to  the  cooler  Cave  succeed? 
Georg.  in.  632  Snakes,  familiar,  to  the  Hearth  succeed.   Ibid. 
758  To  his  rough  Palat,  his  dry  Tongue  succeeds. 

Succee  dable,  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  prec.  +  -ABLE.] 
Likely  to  succeed. 

1817  BYRON  Let,  to  Murray  9  Mar.,  I  should  have  thought 
the  Assyrian  tale  very  succeedable. 

Succeeiant,  -ent,  var.  SUCCEDENT. 
Succee  ded, ///.  a.     [f.  SUCCEED  v.  +  -EDI.] 

That  has  succeeded  to  a  dignity,  position,  etc. 

1891  Daily  News  27  June  3/1  The  newly  succeeded  Lord 
Tollemache. 

Succeeder  (srksrdai).  Also  5  succidur,  6 
-ceder,  7  -csdor.  [f.  SUCCEED  v.  +  -EK1.] 

1.  One  who  (pccas.  a  thing  which)  succeeds 
another ;  a  successor.  Now  rare. 

c  1440  A  iph.  Tales  60  His  succidur  be  homycide,  at  garte 
sla  hym,  ioyes  of  his  dignytie  at  he  hase  after  hym.  1570 
FOXE  A.  <y  M.  (ed.  2)  I.  77/1  Alexander,. .whose  succeeder 
next  was  Xi.stus  or  Sixtus.  1579  W.  WILKINSON  Confnt. 
Fam.  Love  i  b,  They  rayled  on  them  calling  them,  .suc- 
ceders  of  the  Pharisees.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  iv.  iv.  128 
Ayerysucceeders  of  intestine  ioyes.  1595  DANIEL  Civ.  li^ars 
i.  xxiv,  But  now  this  great  succeeder  all  repaires,  And 
rebrings-backe  that  discontinued  good.  1615  CROOKE  Body 
of  Man  970  The  Dog-teeth  also  do  fall  out  and  the  place  of 
the  succeeder  is  a  little  of  the  one  side  the  roote  of  the 
former.  1620  E.  BLOUNT  Horx  Subs.  286  That  if  his  owne 
issue  failed,  hee  might  leaue  a  succeeder,  such  as  his  owne 
affection  should  make  choyce  of.  1688  J.  RENWICK  Dying 
Test,  in  Biogr.  Presbyt.  (1827)  1 1.  291, 1  am  the  more  willing 
to  pay  this  Cost,  for  their  Instruction,  and  my  Succeeder's 
ease.  1864  TENNYSON  Aylmer's  F.  294  '1  he  sole  succeeder 
to  their  wealth,.. The  last  remaining  pillar  of  their  house. 

2    One  who  is  successful. 

1836  L.  HUST  in  New  Monthly  Mag.  XLVIII.  56  The 
first  undoubted  succeeders  in  raising  a  man  into  the  air., 
were  the  brothers  Stephen  and  Louis  de  Montgolfier.  1884 
BROWNING  Feri&htah  Epil,  19  Each  as  on  his  sole  head, 
failer  or  succeeder,  Lay  the  blame  or  lit  the  praise. 

Succeeding  (syksrdirj\  vbl.  $b.     [-ING1.] 

1.   Successful  issue,  success. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitations  m.  xxxv.  104  Lest  bou  be  lifte  up 
in  succedyng  of  \>\  desire  [orig.  inbono  successu}.  1671  MIL 
TON  P.  A',  n.  143  Lest  confidence  Of  my  success  with  Eve  in 
Paradise  Deceive  ye  to  perswasion  over-sure  Of  like  succeed 
ing  here.  1730  A.  GORDON  Maffeis  Amfihith.  80  For  the 
better  succeeding  in  the  important  Undertaking  he  has  in 
hand.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  137  Their  succeed 
ing  throws  no  obstacle  against  his  success.  1847  G.  HARRIS 
Life  Hardwicke  II.  vii.  129  Failure  in  such  a  case,  where  all 
the  qualifications  for  succeeding  were  possessed. 

f  2.    Succession.    Obs. 

c  1460  Oseney  Reg.  204  Last  that  the  trowth  of  this  thyng  by 
succedyng  of  tyme  myjght  be  callyd  in- to  dowte.  1482  Monk 
of  Evesham  (Arb.)  70  They,.begunne  to  goo  fro  ful  bittyr 
peynys  to  wars  and  so  by  succeding  of  her  peynys  dayly  her 
tormentys  besyly  encresyn.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's 
Hist.  Scot.  I.  58  Heir  now,  be  a  commoune  vse  of  succeid- 
ing,  thay  entir  at  thalr  awne  hand  without  ony  main  1679 
[see  SUCCEDENT  A.  2]. 

f3.   Consequence,  result.   Obs. 

1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  n.  iii.  199  Is  it  not  a  Language  I 
speake  ?  Par.^  A  most  harsh  one,  and  not  to  bee  vnderstoode 
without  bloudie  succeeding. 

1*4.  The  act  of  following  in  the  place  of  some 
thing.  Obs. 

1644  DIGBY  Bodies  viii.  55  A  violent  succeeding  of  ayre  m 
the  roome  of  the  fire. 

Succee 'ding,  ppl.  a.  [-ING2.]   That  succeeds. 

1.  Following  in  a  line  of  rulers  or  heirs,  in  the 
course  of  lime  or  events,  in  the  process  of  develop 
ment,  etc. ;  coming  after  or  later  ;  subsequent. 

1361  T.  NORTON  Call-in's  Inst.  i.  13  The  orderly  succeding 
course  of  daies  and  nightes.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  i.  iii.  20 
My  King,  and  his  succeeding  issue.  '594  —  Rich.  ///,  in. 
i,  71  He  did.. begin  that  place,  Which  since,  succeeding 
Ages  haue  re-edify'd.  1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  264 
The  succeeding  occasions  of  erronious  conceipts,  hath  been 
our  owne  faultes.  1624  QUARLES  Job  Alilit.  Med.  iii.  24 
Hath  Heauen. .  Nipt  thy  succeeding  Blossoms  ?  a  1700 
EVELYN  Diary  17  Jan.  1653,  This  was  the  beginning  of  all 
the  succeeding  gardens,  walks, .  .and  plantations  there.  1767 
YOUNG  Farmer's  Lett,  to  People  212  So  much  succeeding 
bad  weather  came,  that  the  crops  were,  .damaged.  1769 
E.  BANCROFT  Guiana  27  The  pistil,  .contains  the  embryo  of 
the  succeeding  berry.  1781  COWPER  Expost.  308  Successive 
loads  succeeding  broils  impose.  1807  T.THOMSON  C/w;«.(ed.  3) 
1 1 .  468  These  compounds  shall  be  the  subject  of  the  five  suc 
ceeding  Chapters.  1854  Poultry  Chron.  1. 524  At  each  suc 
ceeding  show,  there  is  manifest  improvement  in  these  birds. 
\H&\  Athen&um  19  Jan.  88/2  This  index  has  served  as  a 
model  to  many  succeeding  librarians.  1906  Lit.  World 
15  Nov.  518/2  Each  succeeding  page  is  the  prelude  to  new 
adventures. 

t  b.  Coming,  to  come,  future.    Obs. 

1676  MARVELL  Mr.  Smirke  Wks.  (Grosarti  IV.  5  They  are 
the  succeeding  hope  of  our  church,  the  youth  of  our  clergy. 
1676  HALE  ContempL  \\.  (1677)  177  These  I  shall  carry  with 
me  into  the  succeeding  World.  1763  CHURCHILL  Confer. 
Poems  281  May  to  succeeding  times.. my  crimes  Stand 
blazing  forth. 

1 2.  Astrol.  «  SUCCEDENT  A.  2.   Obs. 

1594  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  iv.  xxxvi.  (1636)  493  Those  that  do 
follow  next  any  of  these  principall  Angles,  are  called  suc 
ceeding  houses.  1655  R.  SANDERS  Physiogn.  220  Of  these 
houses,  some  are  Cardinal,  some  are  succeeding,  some  cadent. 
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3.  Following  in  immediate  succession  ;  imme 
diately  following;  next  following. 

[c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  XLIX.  v,  Loe,  the  first  succeed 
ing  light  perceaves  The  just  installed  in  the  great  mans 
sieed.  1685  H.  MORE  Paralif.  Prophet,  ix.  62  To  place  the 
Epocha  of  Herod's  Reign  in  his  immediate  succeeding 
Hyrcanus.  1905  Act  5  Edw.  IffS,  c.  6  §  2  At  any  period 
not  later  than  tne  next  succeeding  quarter  to  that  in  which 
the  money  was  borrowed.] 

1639  in  Shropsh.  Par.  Doc.  (1903)  30  The  said  parishioners 
may  yearely  and  without  mplestac'on  of  him  or  the  succeed- 
inge  incumbent  freely  enjoy  the  liberty  thereof.  1748 
Ansou's  Voy.  n.  viii.  220  The  succeeding  four  months  in 
which  we  continued  at  sea,  a  1771  GRAY  Dante  58  All  that 
whole  Day,  or  the  succeeding  Night.  1911  Act  i  £2  Geo.  V, 
c.  16  §  2  The  income  which  that  person  may  reasonably 
expect  to  receive  during  the  succeeding  year  in  cash. 
b.  Coming  next  in  order. 

1838  B  tLL  Diet.  Law  Scot.  953  First,  descendants;  failing 
them,  collaterals  j  and,  last  of  all,  ascendants  succeeding. 

1 4.  Following  one  after  another  ;   successive  ; 
consecutive.   Obs. 

1602  CHURCHYARD  £  ROBINSON  (title)  A  True  Discovrse 
Historicall  of  thesvcceeding  Governovrs  in  the  Netherlands. 
1670  PF.TTUS  Fodinse  Reg.  12  Most  of  which  Laws  are 
agreeable  to  the  Grants  and  Powers  of  our  succeeding  Kings. 
1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  \.  99  That  while  the  Turf  lies 
open.  .Succeeding  Suns  may  bake  the  Mellow  Ground. 
a  1718  PRIOR  Knowledge  271  Poems  (1905)  271  See  daily 
Show'rs.. bless  the  flow'ry  Buds  succeeding  liirth.  1763 
CHURCHILL  Apol.  Poems  (1767)  I.  72  Waller,  whose  praise 
succeeding  bards  rehearse. 

1 5.  a.   \Vith  prefixed  adv.  •   Having  a  (happy 
or  unhappy)  issue.   Obs. 

1561  NORTON  &  SACKV.  Gcrboduc  i.  ii.  31  As  the  blame  of 
yll  succedyng  thinges  Shall  light  on  you.     a  1586  SIDNEY  Ps. 
i.  ii,  All  the  things  whereto  that  man  doth  bend  Shall  prosper 
still  with  well  succeeding  end. 
tb.  Successful.   Ubs. 

1595-9  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  v.  Ixxvli,  Frends,  opinion,  & 
succeeding  chaunce,  Which  wrought  the  weak  to  yeld.  1654 
FULLER  TwoSerm.  25  God.  .sometimes  is  delighted  to  offer 
to  hiinselfethe  fattest  Malefactors,  fed  in  the  state  of  suc 
ceeding  wickednesse. 

Hence  f  Succee'dingfly  adv.t  successively,  con 
secutively. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  291  lustinus  Martyr, 
Athenagoras,  and  Tertullian,  succeedingly  did  write  diuers 
discourses.  1624  CAPT.  J.  SMITH  I7irginia  vi.  205  To  con 
tinue  the  History  succeedingly  as  neere  with  the  day  and 
yeere  as  may  bee. 

f  Su'cceless,  a.  Obs.  rarf~l.  [f.  succe,  Sue 
+  -LESS.]  Juiceless. 

1657  TOMLISSON  Renous  Disp.  447  All  cocks  are  fleshless 
and  succeless. 

t  Succe  nd,  v.   Obs.    [ad.  L.  succendtre,  f,suc- 

=  SUB-  2  +  *canJ?ret  related  to  candcre  to  glow 
with  heat.]  trans.  To  set  on  fire,  kindle,  burn. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  85  A  potte  succendede. 
Ibid.  249  Esdras  the  scribe  repairede  the  lawe  brente  and 
also  succendede  by  men  of  Calde.  1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alch. 
v.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  64  Ruby  colour  is  of  a  thinn  fume  sue- 
cended  In  a  cleere  Body. 

Succent  (s£kse*nt),  v,  [f.  L.  suceent')  pa.  ppl. 
stem  of  succingre  (see  next).]  To  sing  the  second 
part  of  a  verse,  etc.  (trans,  and  intr."). 

1880  SMITH  &  CHEETHAM  Dict.Chr.  Antiq.  II.  1745/1  One 
voice  sang  the  first  part  of  a  verse.,  and  the  rest  of  the  con 
gregation  all  together  succented  it,  that  is,  sang  the  close  of 
it.  Ibid.  1942/1  The  passages  already  quoted  point  to  this 
officer's  duty  of  'succenting  '  in  the  service  of  the  church. 
1904  J.  CAMPBELL  Ch.  ff  Par.  Kirkcalriy  i.  18  Every  psalm  was 
sung  in  a  different  manner ;  one  would  be  sung  as  a  solo., 
another  by  a  leader  '  incepting '  the  verse,  while  the  congre 
gation  'succented '  the  second  halves  of  the  verses. 

Succentor  (sz;kse'nt(3j).  Also  7  -our.  [a, 
late  L.  succentor^  agent-n.  f.  succinZre  to  sing  to, 
accompany,  '  chime  in  ',  agree,  f.  sue-  —  SUB-  8  + 
cantre  to  sing.  In  sense  3,  as  correlative  to  prx- 
centor  PRECENTOK,  associated  with  SUB-  6  (cf. 
SUBCHANTER).] 

fl.  a.  A  chanter  who  takes  up  the  chant  after 
the  precentor,  or  who  presides  over  the  left  choir. 
(Also  allusively.}  Obs. 

1647  TRAPP  Coinm.  Rev.  v.  14  The  Saints  were  the  Pre 
centors  in  this  blessed  Quire,  and  now  they  are  the  Succen- 
tors  also.  They  began  the  Song,  and  so  conclude  it.  1697 
O.  HEY  WOOD  Heavenly  Converse  Wks.  1826  IV,  525  We  find 
precentors  and  succentors  in  this  blessed  quire,  saints  above 
and  saints  below.  1817  FOSBROOKE  Brit.  Monachism  182 
The  Succentor  or  Subchantor  presided  over  the  left  Choir; 
the  Chantor  began,  and  the  Subchantor  answered. 

t  b.  One  who  sings  the  bass  in  a  choir.   Obs. 
rare    °.  1656  13  to  VST  Glossogr. 

t  2.  fig.  An  abettor.  Obs.  rarer1. 

1609  HOLLAND  Awm.  Marcell.  xix.  xii.  141  Paulus..was 
the  prompter  and  succentor  of  these  cruell  enterludes. 

3.  A  precentor's  deputy. 

1642  in  Chas.  /.  Wks.  (1662)  II.  230  The  Bill  for  the  utter 
abolishing  and  taking  away  of  all  Archbishops,  Bishops, . . 
Succentors,  [etc.].  1691  WOOD  X /A,  Oxon.  II.  19  Carlwright 
. .  had  the  Succentors  place  in  the  Church  of  Salisbury  confer'd 
on  him.  1771  Antiq.  Sarisb.  140  Walter  de  la  Wyle  was 
Succentor  or  Subdean  of  Sarum.  1865  Churchman  9  Nov. 


posts  of  succentor  and  librarian  at  at.  i'aui  s  are  not  neld  by 
the  same  person. 

Hence  Succe 'ntorship,  the  office  of  succentor. 

1691  WbM)^4/it*0JWt.II»tg  In  his  Proctorship  succeeded 
Job.  Maplet.  .and  in  his  Succentorship  Rob.  Joyner.  1829 


SUCCESS. 

CASSAN  Bfs.  Bath  $  Wells  104  The  Succentorship  and  the 
Provostship . .  were . .  suppressed. 

Succenturiate  ^ksentiua-ri/t),  pa.pple.  and 
a.  [ad.  L.  succenturidtus,  pa.  pple.  of  succenturidre 
(see  next).] 

\\-pa.pplt.  Substituted.  Obs.  rare. 

1641  H.  L'ESTRANGE  God's  Salbath  70  His  dominion  was 
not  onely  over  the  old  Sabbath,  to  abrogate  that ;  but  over 
the  new  also,  to  surrogate  that  as  succenturiate  to  the  other. 

2.  adj.  Succenturiate  gland,  kidney  (Anat. ) :  one 
of  the  suprarenal  capsules,  small  bodies  in  front  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  kidneys. 

1836-9  TodcCs  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  417/1  The  female  organs  of 
the  bcorpion..open  by  two  canals,,  .each  having  a  small 
ccKCum  or  succenturiate  gland  appended  near  its  termination. 
1843  WILKINSON  tr.  S-wedenborgs  Anim.  Kingd.  I.  viiL  224 
The  succenturiate  kidneys,  which  appear  to  be  made  up  of 
glandular  forms  and  corpuscules. 

t  Succenturiate  (si>ksentiu«Ttat),  v.  Obs. 
[f.  L.  succenturiat-,  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  succenturiare 
to  receive  as  a  rectuit,  f.  sue-  =  SUB-  26  +  ccnturia 
CENTURY.] 

L   trans.  (See  quots.)  ;-ar<r~°. 

l623CoCKERMl,SuCC(nturtltt'[sic].    1656  ELOUNT(j/(7$,J0<giy.| 

Succcniunatf,  to  fill  up  the  number  of  the  Band,  for  them 
that  are  dead  or  absent ;  to  recruit. 

2.  To  supply  what  is  lacking  in;  to  supply  (a 
want);  to  supplement.     Also  absol.,  to  provide  a 
supplement  to. 

1622  MISSELDEN  Free  Trade  (ed.  2)  To  Rdr.,  For  supply 
of  other  mens  learning,  to  succenturiat  my  wants,  I  needed 
it,  I  confesse,  but  took  it  not.    a  1680  1'.  GOODWIN  Blessed 
St.  Saints  xi.  Wks.  1703  V.  in.  75  Faith  thus  ceasing,  if  this 
Salvation  of  the  Soul  did  not  succenturiate  and  recruit  it 
anew  [etc.].    ni68o  —  Unregen.  Alan  xiu.  ix.  Wks.  1692  III. 
610  Christ.,  doth,  .make  this  same  Exhortation  ;  I  say  to  you 
. .  and  I  will  forewarn  you, . .  Fear  him  that  is  able  to  destroy 
Body  and  Soul.    The  Apostle  succenturiates,  We  know  him 
that  hath  said,  Vengeance  is  mine  [Hub.  x.  30]. 

3.  To    put    instead  of  another;    to   substitute 
(const,  to). 

1647  TRAPP  Comm.  Matt.  xxi.  32  Ye  repented  not  after 
wards.  No,  not  after  his  death,  though  ye  saw  me  succenturi* 
ated  to  him.  1659  H.  L'ESTHANGE  Alliance  Div.  Ojf.  25  Had 
the  edification  of  the  people  been  better  provided  for  by  cer 
tain  Lessons  of  the  Canon  succenturiated . .  in  their  stead. 

4.  intr.  To  come  in  the  place  of  something,  fill 
a  place,  fill  up  a  gap. 

i63oC«/.  St.  P.,  Domestic  (1860)  357  [The  late  King  named 
the  Earl  of  Northampton  in  their  charter  as  the  first  steward  ; 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  succeeded.  If  he  pleases  to]  succen 
turiate,  sic  ab  Jove  tertins  Ajax.  1660  W.  WINSTANLEY 
Eng.  Worthies  Pref.  p.  v,  To  remedy  that,  procure  in  them 
what  you  can  to  succenturiate  in  the  History  diligently.  1684 
HOWE  in  H.  Rogers  Life  (1863)  viii,  216  The  order  (to  which 
the  subjoined  directions  of  your  lordship  do  succenturiate). 

5.  trans.  To  take  the  place  of. 

1650  MASSEY  Microcosm.  23  Most  honoured  Sir, ..give  me 
leave  to  speak  one  word  to  you,  you  succenturiate  him. 

tSuccenturia-tion.  Obs.  [f.  prec.:  see 
•ATJOX.]  The  supply  of  recruits  to  fill  up  a  '  cen 
tury  '  or  company  ;  gen.  the  supply  (of  persons  or 
things). 

1643  M.  NEWCOMEN  Craft  Ch.  Advers.  32  Such  a  succen- 
turiation  there  hath  been  of  plots,  that  we  may  say  of  them, 
as  she  of  Gad,  A  Troope  commeth.  1654  H.  L'ESTRANGE 
Chas,  I  (1655)  161  Then  they  entered  into  consideration  of 
constituting  the  Third  Estate,  and  what  succenturiation, 
what  supplement  should  be  resolved  upon  in  the  lieu  of 
Bishops.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Succenturiation% .  .a  filling  up  the 
number  of  Souldiers  wanting  in  any  Company.  1676  W. 
HUBBARD  Happiness  People  51  The.  .succenturiation  of  the 
persons  called  to  supply  the  room  of  them  that  having  served 
their  generation,  are  now  fallen  asleep, 

f  Succernate,  v.  Obs.  rare-0,  [irreg.  f.  L. 
succerntre,  f.  sue-  =  SUB-  2  +  cernifre  to  sift :  see 
-ATE  3.]  trans.  To  sift.  Also  Succerna'tion. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Succernate^  to  bolt  or  range  meale.    1658 
PHILLIPS,  Snccernafion,  a  bolting,  or  sifting  of  Meal. 

Success  (s^kse's),  sb.  Also  6  sukces, 
6-7  suocea(se,  suckses,  (7  sucksess,  8  -cess). 

eid.L.  successus,  f.  succedtre  (success-1)  to  SUCCEED. 
f.  F.  succis,  It.,  Pg.  successo,  Sp.  suceso.] 

•f- 1.  That  which  happens  in  the  sequel  ;  the 
termination  (favourable  or  otherwise)  of  affairs; 
the  issue,  upshot,  result.  Obs. 

1537  STARKEV  Let.  to  Pole  in  Strype  EccL  Mem.  (1721)  L 
App.  fxxxi.  194  That  you  should  al  worldly  respects  set  aside 
&  al  dangerous  success  which  might  succede  of  the  same. 
1548  W.  THOMAS  Let.  to  Hen.  VIII  ibid.  II.  App.  X.  77 
Neither  do  I  trust  mine  authors  so  much  as  not  to  mistrust 
contrary  successes,  both  to  their  rules  &  their  examples. 
1555  EDEN  Decades  in.  x.  (Arb.)  182  Whose  prosperous  be- 

f,-nnynges  ended  with  vnfortunate  successe.  1561  NORTON 
SACKV.  Gorboduc.  1543  One  sort  that  saw  the  dangerous 
successe  Of  stubborne  standing  in  rebellious  warre.  1563 
Homilies,  Agst.  Idolatry  in.  Mm  iij,  Ye  haueharde..outof 
hystories  Ecclesiasticall,  the  begynnyng,  proctadyng,  and 
successe  of  Idolatry  by  Images.  1601  SHAKS.  All's  ivell  in. 
vi.  86, 1  know  not  what  the  successe  wil  be  my  Lord,  but  the 
attempt  I  vow.  1642  J.  M[ARSH]  Arg.  cone.  Militia  12  Who 
shall  live  to  see  an  end  of  that  rebellion  and  what  the  successe 
of  it  will  be?  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  \\.  9  Insatiate  to  pursue 
Vain  Warr  with  Heav'n,  and  by  success  untaught.  1668 
MARVELL  Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  249  The  successe  of 
Wednesday's  debate . .  was  a  question  to  desire  his  Majesty  to 
call  before  him  some  persons.  1733  NEAL  Hist.  Purit,  II. 
329  The  success  of  this  war  will  fall  within  the  compass  of 
the  next  year. 

f  b.  An  event.  Obs. 


SUCCESS. 

1588  PARKE  tr.  Mendoza's  Hist.  China  324  The  conipany 
which  went  with  him  were  very  fewe  to  make  resistance 
against  such  successes  as  might  happen.  1658  EARL  MONM.  tr. 
Paruta's  Wars  Cyprus  78  Troubled  at  the  loss  of  Nicossia 
and  at  the  other  successes,  which  fell  out.  .quite  contrary  to 
..hopes.  1733  L.  M.  Accompl,  Worn.  L  12  To  read..  so 
many  different  successes,  wherein  we  feel  our  Passions  moved 
according  to  the  Adventures  treated  of. 

f  c.  The  result  (of  an  experiment),  the  effect  (of 
a  medicine).  Obs. 

1606  BRVSKETT  Civ.  Life  6  M.  Smith  the  Apothecary  was 
come,  .to  vnderstand  what  successe  the  pbysick  he  had  pre 
pared  for  me  did  take.  1684  R.  WALLER  Nat.  Exper.  55 
This  Experiment  was  often  repeated,  always  with  the  same 
success.  1756  in  Med.  Observ.  (1776)  I.  390  So  intent  on 
trying  .  .  the  success  of  the  sublimate  in  the  cure  of  the  Lues 
Vencrea. 

f  d.  In  the  success  :  eventually.   Obs. 

a  1676  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  (1677)  144  Their  Predic 
tions.  .flattered  both  Csesar  and  Pompey  with  long  Lives.  . 
both  which  fell  out  in  the  success,  to  both  extremely  con 
trary.  1738  Gentl.  Afar,  VIII.  152/1  An  Attempt  which 
would  never  answer  in  the  Success. 

2.  The  fortune  (good  or  bad)  befalling  anyone  in 
a   particular   situation   or   affair.      Usually   with 
qualifying  adj.    Good  success  =  senses;  ill  success:    - 
failure,  misadventure,  misfortune,  arch. 

111548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  f7//,  39  Although  thei  had  I 
knowlege  what  good  successe  Perkyn  had  enjoyed  in  al  his 
former  attemptes.  1577  HANMER  Anc.  Eccles.  Hist.  (1619) 
495  After  that  the  assault  of  Adaarmanes  tooke  no  prosper 
ous  successe  at  Antioch.  1579  LYLY  Euphites  (Arb.)  104 
Philautus  hauing  inteljygenceof  Euphues  his  successe.  and 
the  falsehoode  of  Lucilla.  1596  RALEIGH  Discov.  Guiana. 
17  The  hard  successe  which  all  these  &  other  Spaniards 
found  in  attempting  the  same.  Ibid.  28  Berreo.  .looked 
for  no  other  successe  than  his  predecessors  in  this  enter- 
prize.  1619  in  Foster  Eng.  Factories  India  (1906)  74,  I 
am  sorrye  to  heare  of  John  Younges  disaster  etc.,  yett  am 
in  good  hope  of  better  sucksess.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  iv.  i 
Perplex'd  and  troubl'd  at  his  bad  success.  1x1700  EVELYN 
Diary  26  Nov.  1657,  After  a  sermon  and  prayers  for  good 
successe.  1704  N.  I^LUNDKLL  Diary  (1^5)25,  1  went  to  wish 
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tyll  the  sonne  come  to  the  highest  at  noone.  1547  BALDWIN 
Mor.  P  kilos.  (1564)  18  The  successe  of  thinges  to  come. 
1549-62  STERNHOLD  &  H.  Ps.  xix.  2  The  wondrous  workes  of 
God  appears,  By  euery  dayes  successe.  1553  EDEN  Treat. 
Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  41  In  successe  of  time,  foure  of  the  great 
est  Ilandes  embrased  the  Christian  faith.  1611  MUNDAY 
(title)  A  briefe  Chronicle  of  the  Successe  of  Times  from  the 
Creation  of  the  World  to  this  Instant.  1611  SPEED  Hist.Gt. 
Brit,  ix.  xv  (1623)  780  This  King,  of  whose  life  by  order  and 
successe  of  Storie  wee  are  now  to  write.  1626  C,  POTTER  tr. 


Penins.  War  I.  470  With  so  little  accuracy  do  the  French 
relate  the  circumstances  of  their  ill  success.  1839  KEMBLE 
Resid.  Georgia  (1863)  126,  1  was  recalled  to  a  most  ludicrous 
perception  of  my  ill  success. 

f  D.   In  particularized  use.   Obs. 

1590  SPENSER/^,  i.  v.  25  The.  .good  successes,  which  their 
foes  ensew.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  i.  vi.  7  The  Roman  Gods, 
Leade  their  successes,  as  we  wish  our  owne.  1612  DRAYTON 
Poly-olb.  x.  14  note,  After  diuers  unfort  unat  successes  in  warre. 
1661  PEPYS  Diary  25  Sept.,  Sir  \V.  Pen  told  me  that  I  need 
not  fear  any  reflection  upon  my  Lord  for  their  ill  successe  at 
Argier.  .  .  My  Lord  Crewe,  .  .  I  see,  .  .  is  afraid  my  Lord's  repu- 
tac  >n  will  a  little  suffer  in  common  talk  by  this  late  successe. 
1764  GOLDSM.  Hist.  Eng.  in  Lett.  II.  225  The  reduction  of 
this,  .fortress  servad  to  interrupt  the  prosperous  successes 
of  the  English  company. 

3.  (=  the  older  good  success.)  The  prosperous 
achievement  of  something  attempted  ;  the  attain 
ment  of  an  object  according  to  one's  desire  :  now 
often  with  particular  reference  to  the  attainment  of 
wealth  or  position. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Ps.  xxx.  vii,  While  1  my  race  did  runne, 
Full  of  successe,  fond  I  did  say,  That  I  should  never  be  un 
done.  159*  KVD  SJ>.  Trag.  m.  iii.  3  Giue  but  successe  to 
mine  attempting  spirit.  1617  MORYSON  Itin,  11.  49  The 
Rebels  being  swolne  to  the  height  of  pride,  .by  continual 
Successe  in  their  actions.  1697  DKYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  m. 
760  A  Drench  of  Wine  has  with  Success  been  us'd.  1713 
ADDISON  Cato  I.  ii,  Tis  not  in  mortals  to  Command  success, 
Hut  we'll  do  more,  Sempronius;  we'll  Deserve  it.  1765 
BLACKSTONE  Comm.  \.  iii.  198  A  title  the  most  remote  and 
unaccountable  that  was  ever  set  up,  and  which  nothingcould 
have  given  success  to.  1837  SCOTT  Highl.  Wid<nv\\^  His 
success  in  fishing  and  the  chase  was  able  to  add  something 
to  her  subsistence.  1848  THACKERAY  I7an.  Fair  xiv,  It  was 
George  who  had  interrupted  the  success  of  her  first  love- 
passage.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Remold  xix,  That  argument  of 
success  which  is  always  powerful  with  men  of  the  world. 
1885  O.  W.  HOLMES  Emerson  xi.  260  '  Success  '(in  its  vulgar 
sense,—  the  gaining  of  money  and  position,—  is  not  to  be 


any  success. 

proverb.  1868  HELPS  Realmah  v,  Nothing  succeeds  like 
success.  [Cf.  F.  Rita  ne  reussit  contrite  U  succes.} 

b.  An  instance  of  this  ;  a  successful  undertaking 
or  achievement. 

1666  DRYDEN  Ann.  Mirah.  ccx,  Swell'd  with  our  late  Suc 
cesses  on  the  Foe.  1740  GIBBER  Apol.  (1756)  I.  50  Before 
her  time  our  ancestors  had  many  successful  contests  with 
their  sovereigns . . :  yet  what  did  those  successes  amount  to  1 
1857  DUKFERIN  Lett.Higk  Lat.  vii.  133  To  convert  a  ques 
tionable  success  into  an  undoubted  triumph.  1880  Daily 
News  19  Oct.  4/7  The  dustbin  absorbs  scores  of.  .poems  that 
win  a  '  success  of  esteem  '.  1891  Spectator  2  May  615/1  The 
mass  comprehends  nothing  except  a  visible  success. 

o.  trans/.  One  who  or  a  thing  which  succeeds 
or  is  successful. 

i88a  L.  C.  LILLIK  Prudence  63  To  be  a  success  in  this 
circle,  is  to  contribute  to  the  beauty.. or  the  effect  of  the 
hour.  1884  Daily  tftws  27  Feb.,  Should  Mr.  Peel  prove  as 
great  a  success  in  the  Speaker's  chair,  as  he  proved  in  oratory 
before  he  entered  it  [etc.].  1885'  MRS.  ALEXANDER'  Valerie's 
Fate  v,  Mrs.  Hart  well's  dance  was  a  great  success. 

f  4.  Succession  or  sequence  in  time  or  occurrence. 
Insuccess  of  time',  in  course  or  process  of  time.  Obs. 

1546  GARDINER  Declar.  Joye  85  The  sonne  sheweth  her 
setfe  iu  the  mornynge,  in  whome  there  is  eacrease  by  successe 


_ .._•].    x6s6H* 

the  successe  of  their  affairs  from  the  beginning  of  the  Re 
formation.    1690  C.  NESSE  Hist.  $  Myst.  O.  $  N.  T.  1. 103 
An  house,  .will  contract  new.,  filth  in  success  of  time. 
fb.  An  instance  of  this  ;  a  succession.   Obs. 

1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  n.  vii.  (1660)  81  Causing  a  success 
of  surging  billowes.    a  1676  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  (1677) 
37  Otherwise  we  must  of  necessity  make  all  successes  in  the 
World  purely  natural  and  necessary. 
•j-O.    Subsequent  history.    Obs. 

1555  EUEN  Decades  in.  vn.  (Arb.)  166  As  generally  to  lerne 
Vhoriginall  &  successe  of  thynges:  And  particularlye  to  re- 
herse  the  noble  factes  of  their,  .auncestours.  1681  H.  MORE 
Exfios.  Dan.  App.  i.  250  Can  a  man  believe  that  the  Original 
or  success  of  that  people  was  d^ipo noLtjTov  TI  ? 

f5.  Succession  as  of  heirs,  rulers,  etc.  Obs. 

1587  GOLDING  De  Mor  nay  Ep.  Ded.  to  K.  Hen.,  After  a 
long  successe  of  these  Herauldes,  came  the  Sauiour.     1590 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  x.  45  Then  all  the  sonnes  of  these  fiue 
brethren  raynd  By  dew  successe.     1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  /K, 
iv.  ii.  47  And  so,  successe  of  Mischiefe  shall  be  borne,  And 
Heire  from  Heire  shall  hold  this  Quarrell  vp.    1611  —  IVint. 
T.  i.  ii.  394  Our  Parents  Noble  Names,  In  whose  successe 
we  are  gentle. 

t  Success,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.]  intr.  a. 
To  be  a  successor,  b.  To  happen. 

1545  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII  (1849)  X.  576  By  my  last  of  the 
13  of  th'mstant  I  signified  to  the  same  of  the  case  successid 
to  the  Signor  Ludovico  de  Larme.  V  1560  BALE  Chron,  Sir 
J.  Qldcastle  Pref.  A yiijb,  His  sonne  Henry  the  sixt  successed 
[ed.  1544  succeded]  in  hys  rome.  1567  TURBERV.  Ovid's  Ep, 
131  b,  A  blissefull  signe  that  all  Shall  not  successe  aright. 

t  Successa'nean,  a.  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  L.  suc 
cess-,  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  siiccedere  to  SUCCEED,  ?  after 
succlddneus  SUCCEDANEOUS.]  Marked  by  succession 
or  transition. 

1633  PERSON  Varieties  \.  viii.  28  Things  of  a  fluid  and 
successanean  nature,  such  as  time  is. 

t  Succe'ssantly,  adv.  Obs.  rare—1.  [Arbitrarily 
f.  L.  success- 1  succcdlre  to  SUCCEED  + -ANT  +  -LY  -.] 
?  In  succession. 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A,  iv.  iv.  113  Then  goe  successantly  and 
plead  for  him. 

t  Successary.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  success', 
succedfre  to  SUCCEED +  -ARY.] 

1.  A  successor. 

1486  Bk.  St.  A  loans,  Her.  c  j  b,  That  he  and  his  successaries 
all  way  with  bataill  and  swereddys  shulde  be  punyshid. 
1520  Caxtons  Chron.  Eng.  58  b/i  This  man  ordeyned  y* 
no  bysshop  sholde  ordeyne  his  successary. 

2.  Succession. 

a  1616  BEAUM.,  etc.  Laws  Candy  i,  ii,  My  peculiar  honours, 

not  deriv'd  From  successary,  but  purchas'd  with  my  bloud. 

Successful  (szSkse'sful),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -FUL.] 

1.  Of  persons  :  That  succeeds  or  achieves  success, 
esp.  (in  recent  use),  that  attains  to  wealth  or  posi 
tion,  that  'gets  on  '. 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  i.  i.  66  The  good  Andronicus,.  .Sue- 
cessefull  in  the  Battailes  that  he  fig.hts.  1617  MORYSON  [tin. 
11.  24  The  Irish  Kerne,  .became  so  disasterous  to  the  English, 
and  successefull  in  action..,  as  they  shaked  the  English 
governement.  1661  BOVLB  Style  Script.  Ep.  Ded.,  It  hath 
been  observ'd,  that  Secular  Persons  of  Quality,  .are  gener 
ally  much  Successfuller  in  Writing  of  Religion,  .than. .  Men 
in  Orders.  1725  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World  (tRip)  351  They 
had  been. -pretty  successful  in  their  navigation.  1805  Scorr 
Let.  in  Lockkart  (1837)  II.  ii.  54  If  I  have  been  at  all  suc 
cessful  in  the  paths  of  literary  pursuit.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac. 
i.  xi.  83  It  failed  ;  we  tried  again,  and  were  successful.  1870 
E.  PEACOCK  Ralf  Skirl  II.  271  Mackenzie  was  a  successful 
man.  1878  JEVOSS  Primer  Polit.  Econ.  60  Educated  men 
who  have  not  been  successful  become  secretaries,  house- 
agents,. .and  the  like. 
b.  transf.  of  things. 

1848  J.  FORSTER  O.  Goldsm.  377  There  was  nothing  to  make 
the  town  half  so  fond  of  a  man.,  as  a  successful  play.  1855 
Orrs  Circ.  Sci.t  Inorg.  Nat.  132  Great  and  successful  works 
of  art  are  among  the  most  noble.. of  all  human  triumphs. 
1879  Casselfs  Techn.  Educ.  I.  166/2  The  clock  was  a  highly 
successful  work  of  the  art  of  the  period.  1890  W.  J.  GORDON 
Foundry  200  The  Times,  and . .  the  Daily  News,  and  many 
others  of  the  successful  papers  in  the  provinces  and  on  the 
Continent. 

2.  Of  actions,  conditions,  etc.  :  Attended  with, 
characterized  by,  or  resulting  in  success. 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  i.  i.  172  And  welcome  Nephews  from 
succesfull  wars.  1596  —  Tarn.  Shr.  i.  ii.  158  And  perhaps 
with  more  successefull  words  Then  you.  1638  JUNIUS  Paint. 
Ancients  79  In. .rare  workes  of  Art,  we  are  not  so  much 
taken  with  the  beautie  it  selfe,  as  with  the  successfull  bold- 
nesse  of  Art.  1651  HOBBFS  Leviath,  Rev.  392  They  justifie 
all  the  successefull  Rebellions.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vicar  W.  vii, 
At  this  he  laughed,  and  so  did  we  :  the  jests  of  the  rich  are 
ever  successful.  1865  CARLYLF.  Fredk.  Ct.  xix.  v.  V.  502  The 
successfullest  campaign  that  ever  was.  1891  Speaker  2  May 
532/2  The  jugglery  of  words  was  never  more  successful  than 
in  this  distinction  without  a  difference. 

f3,  a.  Bringing  success,  propitious.   Obs.  rare. 

c  159*  MARLOWE  Jew  of  Malta  i.  i,  Making . .  the  winds  Tc 
driue  their  substance  with  successefull  blasts. 

f  b.  Conducive  or  necessary  to  success.   Obs, 


SUCCESSION. 

1657  AUSTEN  Fruit  Trees  i.  135  It  is  very  succesfull  that 
we  proportion  Grafts  and  stocks  in  Grafting. 

Succe'SSfully,  adv.    [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 

1.  In  a  successful  manner;  with  success. 

1388  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  i.  i.  194, 1  hauebene  thy  Souldier  forty 
yeares,  And  led  my  Countries  strength  successefully.  1647 
CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  \,  §  36  In  order  to  move  him  the 
more  successfully  thereto,  they  procured  the  Pope  to  write 
a  Letter  himself  to  his  Highne>.s.  1709  ADDISON  Tatler 
No.  24  p  2  He  is  very  successfully  loud  among  the  Wits. 
1826  LAMB  Pop.  Fallacies  v,  A  domestic.,  cut  his  throat,  but 
not  successfully.  1898  '  H.  S.  MERRIMAN  '  Roderis  Corner  L 
8  His.  .phlegmatic  calm  successfully  concealed  the  fact. 

fb.  To  look  successfully,  to  seem  likely  to  succeed. 
Obs.  rare. 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  i.  ii.  165  He  is  too  yong :  yet  he 
looks  successefully. 

1 2.  Successively.   Obs. 

1651  DAVENANT  Condibert  Pref.,  Brief  hints  such  as,  if  all 
the  arguments  were  successfully  read,  would  make  him  easily 
remember  the  mutual  dependencies  of  the  general  design. 

Succe  SSfulness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  successful. 

1649  ROBERTS  Clavis  Bibl.  180  Their  victorious  successful- 
nesse  in  military  exploits  against  their  enemies,  1754  ED 
WARDS  Freed.  Will  iv.  v.  220  The  Successfulness,  or  Un- 
successfulness  of  Means  in  order  to  an  Effect,.. consists  in 
those  Means  being  connected  or  not  connected  with  the 
Effect.  1879  MERKDITH  Egoist  xliii,  Its  prevailing  success- 
fulness  in  the  country  where  he  was  placed. 

Succession  (stfkse-Jan).  Also  4-5  -oun(e, 
-yon,  etc.  [ad.  OF.  succession  (from  i3th  c.)  or 
its  source  L.  successio^  -onem,  n.  of  action  f.  sttcce- 
de're  to  SUCCEED.  Cf.  Pr.  successio,  It.  successions, 
Sp.  sucesion,  Pg.  successao.] 

I.  1.  The  action  of  a  person  or  thing  following, 
or  succeeding  to  the  place  of,  another ;  the  coming  of 
one  person  or  thing  after  another  ;  also,  the  passing 
from  one  act  or  state  to  another  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  2156  He  hath  so  wel  biset  his 
ordinaunce,  That  speces  of  thynges  and  progressions  Shullen 
enduren  by  successions.  1577  tr.  Bullinger's  Decades  (1592) 
6  Least  peraduenture  their  children  shuld  be  ignorant  of  the 
beginning  and  succession  of  worldly  thinges-  1605  BACON 
Adv.  Learn.  \\.  113  b,  The  future  succession  of  all  ages,  1624 
GATAKER  Transiwst.  148  Such  a  succession  is  to  be  found  in 
euery  substantiall  conuersion,  whereby  one  substance  is  des- 


get  the  Notion  of  Succession.  1738  WESLEY  Hymn  '  God  is 
a  Name  my  Soul  adores '  iii,  Thy  Being  no  Succession  knows 
And  nil  thy  vast  Designs  are  one.  1764  GOLDSM.  Tr<\v,  116 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  tracts  appear,  Whose  bright  suc 
cession  decks  the  varied  year.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess  \\\, 
312  We.  .live,  perforce,  from  thought  to  thought,  and  make 
One  act  a  phantom  of  succession.  1866  OWEN  Anat.  Verte 
brates  I.  §  70.  381  The  reproduction  of  the  component  denti 
cles  in  horizontal  succession.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  \'\.  §6 
(1882)  330  The  series  of  measures  which  in  their  rapid  suc 
cession  changed  the  whole  character  of  the  English  Church. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  416  The  ideas  of  men  have 
a  succession  in  time  as  well  as  an  order  of  thought. 

f  b.  The  act  of  passing  by  continuous  move 
ment  into  a  place.  Obs. 

1691  RAY  Creation  i.  (1692)  69  The  Air  accompanies  and 
follows  it  by  a  constant  Succession.  1729  T.  DALE  tr. 
Freind's  Emmenol.  (1752)  xii.  154  Nutrition  being  nothing 
else  than  the  apposition  of  any  Juice,  or  a  perpetual  succes 
sion  of  aliment  into  the  Pores  of  the  Fibres. 

f  c.  The  act  of  following  another  in  a  course  of 
conduct.  Obs.  rare. 

1601  SHAKS.  Airs  H'cll  in.  v.  24  The  miser ie  is  example, 
that  so  terrible  shewes  in  the  wracke  of  maiden-hood,  cannot 
for  all  that  dtsswade  succession. 

2.  Phr.  a.  In  succession,  one  after  another  in 
regular  sequence,  successively. 

ci449  PECOCK  Repr.  m.  v.  306  Forto  abide  in  thilk  suffi- 
cience  thoru:|  man  ye  5eeris  in  successioun.  1668  MOXON 
Meek.  Dyalling  46  Mark  them  in  succession  from  the  be 
ginning  with  10,  20,  30,  to  90.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  \\. 
xiv.  §  10  'Tis  as  clear  as  any  Demonstution  can  be,  that  it 
must . .  touch  one  part  of  the  Flesh  first,  and  another  after ; 
and  so  in  Succession.  1801  Fanner's  Mag.  Apr.  140  In  the 
period  J  have  taken,  we  have  had  three  unfavourable  sea 
sons,  and  two  in  succession,  worse  than  any  other  in  the 
memory  of  any  man  living.  18*7  FARADAY  Cktm.  Manip. 
xix.  (1842)  505  On  one  end  of  the  tube  the  parts  will  be  bent 
and  curved  in  succession  as  they  become  heated.  1868 
LOCKYER  Elem.  Astron.  iii.  §  12  (1879)  69  The  rotation  of 
the  Earth  bringing  each  part  in  succession  from  sunshine  to 
shade.  1914  Infantry  Training  73  When  a  column  is  on 
the  march,  platoons  may,  if  desired,  advance  in  fours  in 
succession. 

t  b.  By  succession^  :  successively.   Obs. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  271  After  that  other  realmes 
were  made  in  Grece  by  succession.  159"  SYLVESTEH  Du 
Bartas  \.  ii.  Wks.  (1641)  IT/I  Because  the  Matter,  wounded 
deep  in  Heart  With  various  Love.. by  successions,  Form 
after  Form  receives. 

f  o.  hi  a  succession  :  continuously.   Obs. 

a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1724)  1. 173  If  the  money .  .had 
been  raised  all  in  a  succession,  as  fast  as  the  work  could  be 
carried  on. 

f3.  The  course,  lapse,  or  process  of  time.   Obs. 

1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  229  A  thing  that  is 
noctit  of  valew  be  the  law  as  ground  of  rycht  in  the  bcgynn- 
yng,  the  successioun  of  tyme  may  never  mak  it  rycht.  1620 
E.  BLOUNT  Horse  Subs.  328  This  was  the  true  Originall,  by 
which  in  succession  of  time  the  Empire  was  translated.  1655 
M.  CARTER  Honor  Rediv.  (1660)  90  Succession  of  time  hath 
converted  it  into  another  custom. 
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4.  The  transmission  (or  mode  of  transmission)  of 
an  estate,  royal  or  official  dignity,  or  the  like. 

a.  1325  MS.  Ra-wl.  B.  320  fol.  59  poru  maner  of  ;ifte 
be  womman   passez  bifore  be  man,   in   succession.      1375 
BARBOUR  Bruce  \.  57  Thai  said,  successioun  of  kyngrtk 
Was  nocht  to  lawer  feys  lik ;    For  thar  mycht  succed  na 
female.     1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  147  The  nioder 
blood  schulde  be  putt  to  fore  in  successioun  of  heritage. 
M3*-S°  tr.  Hidden  (Rolls)  III.  403  Philippus  the  kynge  of 
Macedony,  sollicitate  and   besy  for  the  succession  of  >at 
realme  [orig.  de  regni  successore}.     1538  STARKEY  England 
II.   li.    195  As  touchyng  the  successyon  and  intaylyng  of 
landys,  ther  must  nedys  be  prouysyon.     1641  EARL  MONM. 
tr.  Biondis  Civil  ll'ars  ix.  223  So  long  as  the  Earl  of  War 
wick  lived,  he  was  not  certaine  of  the  Kingdoms  succession. 
i68a  DRYDKN  Mac  Fl.  10  To  settle  the  Succession  of  the 
State.     1690  in  Nairne  Peerage  Evidence  (1874)  26  To  pro- 
vyde  and  secure  the  successione  of  the  lands.     1826  HELL 
Comm.  Laws  Scotl.  (ed.  5)  I,  100  The  equal  partition  of  the 
succession  which  prevailed  in  the  Roman  law,  has  place  also 
in  the  law  of  Scotland  in  the  succession  of  moveables. 

5.  The  process  by  which   one   person   succeeds 
another  in   the   occupation   or   possession    of  an 
estate,  a  throne,  or  the  like  ;  the  act  or  fact  of 
succeeding  according  to  custom  or  law  to  the  rights 
and  liabilities  of  a  predecessor ;  the  conditions  or 
principles  in  accordance  with  which  this  is  done. 

The  succession  ;  the  conditions  under  which  successors  to 
a  particular  estate,  throne,  etc.  are  appointed.  War  of 
Succession  :  a  war  to  settle  a  dispute  as  to  the  succession  to 
a  particular  throne. 

a  1513  FAUYAN  Citron,  vn.  ccxxvi.  (181 1)  254  That  he  shulde 
haue  MMM.  markes  yerelye,  as  before  was  promysed  vnto 
hym..with  other  condycions  of  successyon.  1533-4  Act 
25  Hen.  VIII  c.  22  An  Acte  for  the  establishement  of  the 
Kynges  succession.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  F/,  n.  i.  172  He 
swore  consent  to  your  Succession.  1607  CHAPMAN  Bnssy 
(fAni/'ois  in.  ii.  385  Why  wrongful  to  suppose  the  doubt- 
less  right  To  the  succession  worth  the  thinking  on?  1643 
BAKER  Chron.  (1653)  99  King  Richard  being  dead,  the 
right  of  Succession  remained  in  Arthur,  Son  of  Geoffry 
Plantagenet.  1697  DKYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  303  Th1 
immortal  Line  in  sure  Succession' reigns,  a  1700  EVELYN 
Diary  16  May  1681,  Lord  Sunderland  ..  having  fallen 
into  displeasure  of  the  King  for  siding  with  the  Commons 
about  the  Succession.  1701  FARQUHAR  Sir  H.  Witdair 
iv.  i,  What,  sir?  the  Succession  !— Not  mind  the  Succes 
sion  !  1708  CHAHBERLAVNX  M.  Brit.  Notitia  n.  n.  ii. 
(1710)  385  The  Succession  to  the  Crown  of  Scotland.  1714 
SWIFT  Pres.  St.  Aft  Wks.  1755  II.  1.214  The  security  of  the 
protestant  succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover.  1766  BLACK- 
STONE  13  Comm.  n.  The  power  of  the  laws  in  regulating  the 
succession  to  property.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  1808 
V.  64  The  course  of  succession  is  the  healthy  habit  of  the 
British  constitution.  1832  LD.  MAHON  (title)  History  of 
the  War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain.  1839  KEIGHTLEY  Hist. 
Bug.  II.  44  The  dangers  of  a  disputed  succession  being  now 
terminated.  185?  Act  16  <y  17  Viet.  c.  51  (title)  An  Act  for 
granting  to  Her  Majesty  Duties  on  Succession  to  Property. 
187$  DIXON  Windsor  II.  xvi.  169  She  stood  in  order  of  sue- 
cession  to  the  duchy. 

b.  Phr.   (a]   By  succession  :   according  to   the 
customary  or  legal  principle  by  which  one  succeeds 
another  in  an  inheritance,  an   office,  etc,  by  in 
herited  right. 

1412-20  LYDG.  Chrpn.  Troy  i.  2889  Sche  J?at.. schulde 
haue  ben  by  successioun  Eyre  by  dissent  of  bat  regioun. 
c  1430  —  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Spc.)  17  The  degre  be  just 
successioune, .  .Unto  the  kyng  is  now  descended  doune, 
From  ether  parte  righte  as  eny  lyne.  1474  CAXTON  Cfusse  u. 
it.  {1883^  27  For  better  is  to  haue  a  kynge  by  succession  than 
by  eleccion.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  n.  i.  199  How  art  thou 
a  King  But  by  faire  sequence  and  succession?  tri6oo  — 
Satin,  ii,  Proouing  his  beautie  by  succession  thine.  1668 
DRYDEN  De/.  Dram.  Poesy  Ess.  1900  I.  m,  I  am  only  a 
champion  by  succession.  1865  F.  M.  NICHOLS  tr.  Britton 
I.  219  marg.)  Title  by  succession. 

(£)  (To  have,  hold,  take)  in  succession* 
1472-3  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  4/2  Londes.  .which  eny  per 
sone  temporell..  hath.,  in  fee  symple,  eny  maner  fee  tayle, 
or  in  succession.  1835  TOMLINS  Law  Diet.  s.  v.  Successor^ 
Such  a  corporation  cannot  regularly  take  in  succession  goods 
and  chattels.  1890  GROSS  Gild  Merck.  \,  9^  The  borough., 
was  an  aggregate  body  acting  as  an  individual,.. having  a 
common  seal,  holding  property  in  succession. 

c.  pregnantly  for  :  The  line  or  order  of  succes 
sion. 


li533-4 :  see  sense  5-1  X7°8  SV.IFT  Seati»t,  Ch.  Eng.  Man 
ii.  Wks.  1841  II.  214/1  This  hereditary  right  should  be  kept 
so  sacred  as  never  to  break  the  succession.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  xx.  II.  460  He  was  in  the  succession  to  an 
earldom.  1874  GKEEN  Short  Hist.  vii.  §  2  (1882)  353  Mary 
.  .had  been  placed  next  in  the  succession  to  Edward  by  her 
father's  will. 

6.  (A  person's)  right  or  privilege  of  succeeding 
to  an  estate  or  dignity. 

1461  Rolls  of  Parlt,  V.  490/2  Any  persone  or  persones 
corporal,  or  havyng  succession  perpetuell.  1477  Ibid.  VI. 
172/2  Any  persone  or  persones  havyng  succession.  1571 
GOLDINC  Calvin  on  Ps,  LXI.  vii,  He  dyed  full  of  dayes.. 
having  delivered  the  succession  of  his  kingdome  to  his 
Sonne,  1583  Reg,  Privy  Council  Scot.  Ser.  i.  III.  568  To 
denude  him  of  his  heretage  and  rychteous  successioun  dew 
to  him  as  eldest  sone.  1651  tr.  De.las-Coveras'  Don  Fenise 
314  He  without  regarding  the  ordinance  of  his  mother  would 
possesse  himselfe  of  the  succession,  a  1700  DRYDEN  (J.) 
What  people  is  so  void  of  common  sense,  To  vote  succession 
from  a  native  prince?  1828  SCOTT  F.  M,  Perth  xiv,  He 
could  achieve  such  a  purpose  without  endangering  both  his 
succession  and  his  life.  1875  MAINE  Hist.  Instit,  \.  16  Each 
tract  was  the  property.. of  some  body  of  persons  who,  in 
modern  legal  phrase,  had  perpetual  succession.  1894  SIR 
W.  HARCOURT  in  Daily  News  17  April  2/7  The  right  to 
make  wills  or  settlements  or  successions  is  the  creation  of 
positive  law. 
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7.  The  act  of  succeeding  to  the  episcopate  by  the 

reception   of    lawfully    transmitted   authority   by 

|    ordination.     Apostolic(al)  succession  (or  the  sue- 

1    cession},  the  continued  transmission  of  the  minis 

terial  commission,  through  an  unbroken  line  of 

bishops  from  the  Apostles  onwards. 

1565  HARDING  Confut.  Apol.  Ch.  Eng:,  57  b,  To  go  from 

your  succession,  which  ye  can  not  proue,  and  to  come  to 

,    your  vocation,  how  saye  you,  Syr  ?     1567  JEWEL  Def.  ApoL 

ii.  129  Haue  these  menne  their  owne  succession  in  so  safe 

i     Record?    Who  was  then  the  Bishop   of   Rome   nexte   by 

!    succession   vnto  Peter?    1577  HANHER  Anc.   Ecd.    Hist, 

55    Obtayning   the   first   stepp   of  Apostolical   Succession, 

and  being  deuine  Disciples  of  the.  .principall  men.     1653 

CROMWELL  S/>.  4  July  (Carlyle),  I  speak  not..  for  a  Ministry 

i    deriving  itself  from  the  Papacy,  and  pretending  to  that  which 

i    is  so  much  insisted  on,  '  Succession  '.    1845  BP.  WILDERFORCF, 

in  Ash  well  Life  (1880)  I.  viii.  314  Instead  of  taking  as  your 

prominent  subject   the  *  Succession1,  .you  would  take  the 

more  spiritual  view  of  the  Ministry.     1847  YEOWELL  Anc. 

Brit.  Ch.  ix.  99  We  have  an  account  of  their  \sc.  the  bishops'] 

successions  for  some  ages.     1879  HADDON  Apost.  Success. 

Ch.  Eng.  ii.  35  Foreign  or  other  Protestants,  who  either  dis- 

claim  or  do  not  possess  the  Succession.   Ibid.  36  The  histori 

cal  and  canonical  objections  advanced.,  against  the  validity 

of  the  English  Succession. 

II.   f  8-  Successors,  heirs,  or  descendants  collec 
tively  ;  progeny,  issue.  Obs. 

_  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Cant.  496  My  generacioun,  bat 
is,  succession  of  childire.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4857  Bycause 
alle  is  corrumpable  And  faile  shulde  successioun.  1432-50 
tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  441  The  sonnes  of  Hector  recurede 
and  toke  be  cite  of  Troye,  expellenge  the  succession  of 
Antenor.  1459  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  351/2  Eny  other  succes 
sion  of  youre  body  lawefully  commyng.  1533-4  ^cf  25 
Hen.  Vlllc,  22  To..provyde  for  the  perfite  suertie  of  both 
you  and  of  your  moste  lawfull  succession  and  heires.  1555 
E  DEN  DfCtfOft(Arb.)  296  When  they  [sc.  beasts]  shulde  bringe 
furth  theyr  broode  or  succession.  1605  in  Abst.  Protocols 
Town  Clerks  Glasgow  (1896)  II.  121  Prayeris..for  ..the 
Kingis  Majestic,  his  hienes  Quein,  and  thair  successioune. 
1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  in.  i.  8  Cassibulan  .  .  for  him,  And  his 
Succession,  granted  Rome  a  Tribute.  1697  DRVDEN  Virg- 
Georg,  iv.  78  Their  young  Succession  all  their  Cares  employ  : 
They  breed,  they  brood,  instruct  and  educate. 
t  9,  A  generation  (of  men)  ;  chiefly  //.  (future 
or  successive)  generations.  Obs. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Minor  Poems  (Percy  Spc.)  85  Thechieldren  of 
Seth  in  story  ye  may  se,  Flowryng  in  vertu  by  longe  sue- 
cessiouns.  1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  z6b,  So  exceeding  are 
mine  aduersities,  that  after  successions  which  shall  heare  of 
them;  will  euen  be  desolate,  .with  the  hearing.  1611 
BEAUM.  &  FL.  Maid's  Trag.  iv.  i,  Found  out  with  every 
finger,  made  the  shame  Of  all  successions.  1659  HAMMOND 
On  Ps.  Ixxix.  13  Our  posterity  to  all  successions  joyning 
with  us.  1685  BURNET  tr.  Mores  Utopia  98  Ancestors,  who 
have  been  held  for  some  Successions  rich.  1720  SWIFT  Mod. 
Kduc.  Wks.  1755  II.  n.  39  The  sloth,  luxury,  and  abandoned 
lusts,  which  enervated  their  breed  through  every  succession. 
t  b.  Posterity.  Obs. 

1628  HALL  Contempt.,  O.  T.  xui.  1098  If  we  sow  good 
workes  succession  shall  reape  them.  1655  STANLEY  Hist. 
PJtilos.  i.  (1701)  13/1  To  propagate  his  Doctrine  to  Succes 
sion.  1704-lNETT  Orig.  Anglic,  I.  xi.  §  14.  183  Succession 
so  far  justified  this  Proceeding,  that  this  Council  of  Sardice 
was  never  receiv'd  by  the  Eastern  Churches.  1704  NELSON 
Pest,  fy  Fasts  (1705)  xvi.  185  He.  .provided  for  Succession 
by  constituting  Bishops,  and  other  Officers  and  Pastors. 

1O.  A  series  of  persons  or  things  in  orderly 
sequence  ;  a  continued  line  (of  sovereigns,  heirs  to 
an  estate,  etc.)  ;  an  unbroken  line  or  stretch  (of 
objects  coming  one  after  another).  Also,  f  a  con 
tinued  spell  (of  weather). 

1579  W.  WILKINSON  Confut.  Fain.  Love  A  ii],  The  suc 
cession  of  Popes,  and  that  body  and  kingdome  is  the  very 
Antichrist.  1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  n.  vi.  §  4  St.  Augustine 
.  ,  saith.  .  In  all  this  order  of  succession  of  Bishops  [of  Rome} 
there  is  not  one  Bishop  found  that  was  a  Donatist.  1603 
KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  231  The  Greeke  Historio 
graphers  (best  like  to  know  the  Turkish  succession).  1662 
STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacrx  \\,  iv.  §  i  In  that  same  place  God 
doth  promise  a  succession  of  Prophets.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  xn.  331  A  long  succession  must  ensue,  And  his  next 
Son  .  .  The  clouded  Ark  of  God  .  .  shall  in  a  glorious  Temple 
Enshrine.  1734  tr.  Rollings  Anc.  Hist.  I.  Pref.  p.  vi,  The 
entire  succession  of  ages  is  present  to  him.  1796  MORSE 
Amer.  Geog,  I.  168  An  agreeable  succession  of  small  points 
of  land.  1797  JANE  AUSTEN  Pride  $•  Prej.  I.  xvij.  (1813) 
203  Such  a  succession  of  rain.  1831  BUWVTO  Optics  iv.  34 
When  we  consider  the  inconceivable  minuteness  of  the  par 
ticles  of  light,  and  that  a  single  ray  consists  of  a  succession 
of  those  particles.  1849  MACALTLAY  Hist.  E»g.  vii.  II.  189 
The  House  of  Austria  had,  by  a  succession  of  victories,  been 
secured  from  danger  on  the  side  of  Turkey.  1874  GREEN 
Short  Hist.  vii.  §  7  (1882)  418  Every  progress  of  Elizabeth 
from  shire  to  shire  was  a  succession  of  shows  and  interludes. 
t  b.  The  followers  collectively,  or  a  sect  of 
followers,  of  a  school  of  thought.  (Rendering  Gr. 
Obs. 


1653  MORE  Antid.  Ath.  Gen.  Pref.  p.  xvii,  I  omitted 
to  set  down  the  succession  of  the  Pythagorick  school. 
1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  iv.  (1701)  133/1  The  Succession 
of  the  lonick  Philosophy,  which  before  Socrates  was  single  : 
after  him  was  divided  into  many  Schools.  1699  BENTLEV 
Phal.  80  The  Successions  of  the  Pythagorean  School. 

11.  A  set  of  persons  or  things  succeeding  in  the 
place  of  others. 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  i.  §  165  That  That  which 
looked  like  Pride  in  some,  and  like  Petulance  in  others, 
would..  be  in  time  wrought  off,  or  in  a  new  Succession  re- 
formed.  1821  SssuxtAd&natt  xliii,  While  the  one  Spirit's 
plastic  stress  Sweeps  through  the  dull  dense  world,  com- 
pelling  there  All  new  successions  to  the  forms  they  wear. 
1865  W.  B,  CARI'ENTER  in  Youniaiib  Corr.  fy  Consent  Forces 


SUCCESSION. 

41 8  (Cent.  Diet)  The  leaves  of 'evergreens '..are  not  cast  off 
until  the  appearance  of  a  new  succession. 

1 12.  That  to  which  a  person  succeeds  as  heir  ; 
an  inheritance.  Obs.  rare. 

1381  WYCLIF  Dent,  xviii.  8  Out  take  that,  thatinhiscytee 
of  the  fadre  successyoun  is  owed  to  hym.  1587  GOLDING  De 
Mornay  xxvii.  479  Now  let  vs  see  what  we  our  selues  haue 
brought  to  this  decayed  succession.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed. 
Kersey),  Succession,,  .an  Inheritance  or  Estate  come  to  one 
by  Succession.  1751  Female  Foundling  II.  80,  I  can,  in 
deed,  leave  him  a  good  Succession. 

III.  fl3.  The  result,  issue.   Obs.  (Cf.  late  L. 
successio?) 

1514  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  H.  I.  228  Any  prousperous 
succession  of  your  Graces  causes.  1549  LATIMER  ist  Semi, 
bef.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  36  According  to  the  aduyse  of  his  friend 
the  one  of  them  wroght  where  the  succession  was  not  good. 
1557  CARD.  POLE  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1822)  III.  n.  494 
As  the  successyon  shewede  he  dyd. 

IV.  14.  In  technical  use:  a.  Astron.  (Seequots.) 
1679  MOXON  Math.  Diet.,  Succession  of  ttie  Signs,  Is 

that  order  in  which  they  are  usually  reckoned ;  as  first 
Aries,  next  Taurus,  then  Gemini,  &c.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
s.  v.,  When  a  Planet  is  direct,  it  is  said  to  go  according  to 
the  Order  and  Succession  of  the  Signs,  ..when  Retrograde, 
it  is  said  to  go  contrary  to  the  Succession  of  the  Signs. 

b.  Mus.  '  The  order  in  which  the  notes  of  a 
melody  proceed  '.     Also  =  SEQUENCE  jb. 

1752  tr.  R amends  Treat.  Mus.  85  A  Sequence,  or  Suc 
cession  of  Harmony,  is  nothing  else  but  a  Link  or  Chain  of 
Keys  and  Governing-notes.  x8oi  BUSBY  Diet.  Mus.  (1811) 
s.  v.,  Of  succession  there  are  two  kinds,  conjunct  and  disjunct. 
Conjunct  Succession  is  when  the  sounds  proceed  regularly, 
upward  or  downward,  through  the  several  intervening  de 
grees.  Disjunct  Succession  is  when  they  immediately  pass 
from  one  degree  to  another  without  touching  the  intermediate 
degrees.  1875  STAINKR  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mus.  Terms  s.  v., 
A  sequence  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  succession,  and 
passages  _of  similar  chords  or  progressions  are  described  as 
a  succession  of  thirds  [etc.]. 

c.  Milit.  (Seequots.) 

1745  J.  MILLAN  (title)  The  Succession  of  Colonels  to  All 
His  Majesties  Land  Forces,  from  their  Rise,  to  1744. 
1802  TAMES  Milit.  Diet.,  Succession  of  Rank,  relative 
gradation  according  to  the  dates  of  commissions.  Ibid.,  A 
Commission  in  succession,  a  commission  in  which  an  indi 
vidual  has  an  inherent  property  from  having  purchased  it, 
or  raised  men.  1805  —  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Succession  of 
colonels,  a  particular  part  of  the  official  army  list  is  so  called. 
The  dates  of  the  several  appointments  are  therein  specified, 
together  with  the  numbers  and  facings  of  the  different 
regiments. 

d.  Agric.z.\\&Hort.    (a)  The  rotation  (of  crops) ; 
(£)  the  maturing  of  crops  of  the  same  kind  by  a 
system  of  successive  sowings  so  that  as   one   is 
declining  another  is  coming  on. 

1778  [MARSHALL]  Observ.  Agric.  168  The  Succession  of 
Crops  (or  rather  of  the  Occupants  of  the  Soil,  whether  Crops, 
or  r  allow)  may  be  regular  or  irregular.  1796  ~~  Rural 
Econ.  W.  Eng.  II.  144  The  succession  is  similar  to  that  of 
West  Devonshire  :  ley  ground,  partially  fallowed  for  wheat, 
with  one  or  two  crops  of  oats  ;  grass  seeds  being  sown  with 
the  last  crop.  1842  LOUOON  Suburban  Hort.  505  In  order 
to  have  a  succession  of  fruit,  it  is  requisite  to  sow  the  seed 
at  three  different  times.  1900  Daily  News  $  May  4/3  Almost 
every  kind  of  vegetable  may  now  be  sown  for  succession. 

e.  Geol.t  etc.  The  continued  sequence  in  a  definite 
order  of  species,  types,   etc. ;  spec,  the  descent  in 
uninterrupted  series  of  forms  modified  by  evolu 
tion  or  development. 

1834  DARWIN  Jrnl.  in  Voy,  Beagle(i%$g)  III.  210  The  law 
of  the  succession  of  types.  1836  BUCKLAND  Geol.  -5-  Min.  I. 
vi.  54  To  refer  the  origin  of  existing  organizations,  .to  an 
eternal  succession  of  tlie  same  species.  1842  SEDGWICK  in 
Hudson' stjuide  Z.a£f.r  (1843)  188  Phenomena  which  not  only 
indicate  succession,  but  were  elaborated  during  vast  intervals 
of  time. 

V.  15.  attrib. :  succession  bath,  a  bath  in  which 
hot  and  cold  water  are  used  in  succession  (Cent, 
Diet.') ;  succession-crop,  a  crop  of  some  plant 
coming  in  succession  to  another ;  succession  duty, 
a  duty  assessed  upon  succession  to  estate ;  succes 
sion  flowers,  a  crop  of  flowers  following  an  earlier 
crop ;  succession  house,  one  of  a  series  of  forcing- 
houses  having  regularly  graded  temperatures  into 
which  plants  are  moved  in  succession ;  so  succession- 
pine  ;  succession  powder  (F.  poitdrt  de  sue- 
cession^  a  poison  supposed  to  have  been  made  of 
lead  acetate  ;  succession  tax,  a  tax  similar  to 
succession  duty ;  succession  war  «=  '  war  of  suc 
cession  '  (see  5). 

1864  MRS.  A.  GATTY  Parab.  fr.  Kat.  21  A  narrow  slip. . 
for  *succession -crops  of  mustard  and  cress.  1853  Act  16  9f 
17  Viet.  c.  51  §  45  The  Commissioners,  .may  assess  the 
"Succession  Duty  on  the  Footing  of  such  Account  and 
Estimate.  Ibid.  55  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  Purposes 
as  'The  Succession  Duty  Act,  1853'.  1894 Act  -j/.^sS  Met. 
c.  30  §  18  (2)  The  principal  value  of  real  property  ibr  the  pur 
pose  of  succession  duty  shall  be  ascertained  in  the  same 
manner.  1841  Florisfs  Jrnl.  (1846)  II.  25  Some  amends  is, 
however,  made  for  this,  in  the  readiness  with  which  the 
*succession-flowers  come  on.  1792  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Des 
mond  II.  93  An  immense  range  of  forcing  and  ^succession 
houses.  1798  JANE  AUSTEN  Northnng.  Alb.  (1833)  II.  vii. 
147  How  were  Mr.  Allen's  succession-houses  worked?  1857 
MRS.  MARSH  Rose  Ashnrst  I.  in.  77  He  went  on,  opening 
.succession  house  after  succession  house.  We  ended  by  the 
garden  door  at  which  we  had  entered.  1786  ABKRCROMBIE 
Card.  Assist.  59  Young  *succession  pines— or  last  years 
crowns  and  suckers  retained  in  nursery  bark  pits  or  beds. 
1824  LL>.  J.  Rm*zu.Mfti.4jf.Evrvt*l,  192  The  Countess 
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of  Soissons.  .Being  accused  of  having  bou.qht  some  of 
the  poison,  called  by  the  dealers  *  succession  pcnvder, 
1846  A.  AMOS  Great  Oyer  Poisoning  347  In  more  modern 
times  the  like  powers  have  been  attributed  to  the  Aqua 
Tophana^  and  the  Succession.  Powder.  1858  BRIGHT  Sp.t 
Reform  27  Oct.  (1869)  281  A  law  to  impose  a  "Succession- 
tax,  a  1823  PENNF.Y  Linlithgowshire  (1832)  1^1  This  barony 
was  probably  forfeited  during  the  *succession  war.  1867 
Chambers*  Encycl.  IX.  177/2  Succession  wars  were  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  Europe,  between  the  middle  of  the 
I7th  arid  the  middle  of  the  i8th  centuries,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  failure  of  a  sovereign  house. 

Successional  (stfkse-pmal),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -AL.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  characterized   by,  or  involving 
the  succession  of  persons  as  heirs,  rulers,  or  the 
like ;    passing    or    proceeding   by   succession   or 
descent ;  often  with  special  reference  to  the  apostolic 
succession. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Dechcordon.  (1602)  306  To  bring  this 
whole  monarchiall  Isle  from  the  name,  honor  and  title  of 
successionall  regality,  to  be  vndera  Viceroyes  gouernment. 
1637  HEYLIN  Ant  id.  Lincoln,  xt.  87  Many  things  come 
unto  our  hands  by  a  successionall  tradition.  165*  — 
Cosntogr.  ii.  61  [AlsatiaJ  Governed  for  the  Emperours  by 
Provinciall  Earls,  ..accomptable  to  the  Emperours  under 
whom  they  served  ;  in  the  end  made  hereditarie  and  succes 
sionall  unto  their  posterities,  1653  GAUDEN  Hierasf*.  53 
Christ,  the  Institutor  of  an  authoritative  and  successional 
Ministry.  1835  Frascr's  Mag,  XI.  283  He  might  have  had 
the  civility  to  predict  a  successional  husband.  18450.  KING 
in  Ess.  Chr.  Union  v.  245  He.. had  them  regularly  conse 
crated  by  English  bishops,  and  so  qualified  to  keep  up  and 
transmit  the  successional  virtue  !  a  1854  W.  }w  Antobiogr. 
(1855)  xlv.  127  The  system  of  providing  for  places  by  a  merely 
successional  supply. 

2,  Of  things  :    Following   one   upon   another ; 
occurring  in  succession  ;  involved  in  a  succession. 

1685  H.  MORE  Paralip.  Prophet  xxxix.  340  Both  the  Cause 
and  the  Effect  is  successional  through  many  Ages.  1711 
SHAFTESB.  Charac.  III.  Misc.  iv.  L  194  The  Question  is, 
'  What  constitutes  the  We  or  I?'  And,  'Whether  the  I  of 
this  instant,  be  the  same  with  that  of  any  instant  precedingf 
or  to  come.  .  .So  that  the  same  successional  We  or  /  must 
remain  still,  on  this  account,  undecided.  1827  DE  QUINCEY 
Lessing  Wks,  1859  XIII.  289  Successional  signs  can  express 
none  but  successional  objects,  or  those  of  which  the  parts  are 
in  succession.  1872  HUMPHRY  Myotogy  8  The  peculiar 
vibratory  or  successional  manner  of  action  of  the  several 
parts  of  a  fibre.  1875  CROLL  Clint,  fy  Time  x.  181  In  a  suc 
cessional  descent  of  surface-films  from  above  downwards. 

b.  In  technical  use  (chiefly  Hort.  ;  cf.  SUC 
CESSION  15). 

1786  ABERCROMBIE  Card.  Assist.  100  The  pine  apple 
plants— now  in  fruit,  must  not  be  shifted,  only  the  young 
successional  pines.  1829  LOUDON  Encycl.  Plants  (1836)623 
The  winter  variety  [of  pea]  is  sown  in  September  and 
October,  and  the  summer  at  different  periods,  from  February 
to  June,  for  successional  cuttings.  1842  —  Suburban  Hort. 
435  Successional  cropping  is  that  in  which  the  ground  is 
wholly  occupied  with  one  crop  at  one  time,  to  be  succeeded 
by  another  crop,  also  wholly  of  one  kind.  1866  R.  OWEN 
Anat.  Vertebrates  I.  §  70.  375  The  floor  of  the  alveolus., 
forms.. the  roof  of  a  lower  vault,  in  which  the  germ  of  a 
successional  tooth.. is  in  course  of  developement.  1881 
EncycL  Brit.  XII.  249/2  If  sown  in  spring  it  [sc.  the  Inter 
mediate  Stock]  blooms  in  autumn,  and  furnishes  a  useful 
successional  crop  of  flowers.  1893  Gardener's  Chron. 
27  Aug.  239/3  The  flowers  are  successional  for  many  months. 

Hence  Sxicce'ssionally  adv.,  by  succession. 

1846  in  Worcester  {citing  Eel.  Rev.), 

Successionist  (s^ksejanist).  [f.  SUCCESSION 
+  -1ST.]  One  who  maintains  the  validity  or  neces 
sity  of  a  succession  ;  esp,  one  who  upholds  the 
doctrine  of  the  Apostolic  Succession.  (Also 
Apostolic  Successionist^} 

1846  in  Worcester  (citing  Eel.  /?«/.).  1895  J.  ALISON  in 
Romanism  fy  Ritualism  18  To  the  Ritualist,  the  Sacerdo- 
talist,  and  the  Apostolic  Successionist,  we  say  the  body  is 
more  than  raiment  [etc.], 

Successionless  (stfkse-Janles),  a.  [-LESS.] 
Without  succession  ;  having  no  successors. 

1623  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Flowers  of  S ion  Wks.  (S.T.S.) 
II.  38  And  as  ends  and  beginnings  Thee  not  clame,  Succes- 
sionlesse  that  Thou  bee  stil!  the  same.  1854  E.  G.  HOLLAND 
Mem.  J.  Badger  i,  15  Like  the  priesthood  of  Melchizedek, 
successionless  and  without  descent. 

Successive  (s#kse-siv),  a.  [ad.  med.L.  sue- 
tesstvus,  f.  success-,  succedtre  to  SUCCEED.  Cf.  F. 
sitcctssifj  It.,  Pg.  successive ,  Sp.  sticesivo.~[ 

1.  a.  With  pi.  or  compound  sb. :  Coming  one 
after  another  in  an  uninterrupted  sequence  ;  follow 
ing  one  another  in  order. 

1432-50  tr.  Higdfn  (Rolls!  II.  117  Yorke  hathe  but  ij.  suf- 
fraganes  subiecte  to  it  oonly, . .  of  the  successiue  in^titucions 
of  whom  somme  thynges  ar  to  be  seide  here  by  ordre,  1606 
G.  W[OOOCOCKE]  Lives  Emf>.  in  Hist.  Ivstine  LI  2  Three 
successive  Bishops,  lohn,  Benedict,  and  Clement. .excom 
municated  him.  1628  FELTHAM  Resolves  \\,  Ixii.  177  Furie 
..alwaies  deliuers  the  author  into  successiue  mischiefes. 
1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  \\.  xiv.  §  6  A  constant  train  of  suc 
cessive  ideas.  1719  I.  WATTS  Bk.  Praise  92  Jesus  shall 
reign  where'er  the  sun  Does  his  successive  journeys  run. 
1788  PRIESTLEY  Ltd,  Hist.  in.  xvi.  137  A  view  of  the  sue- 
ces^ive  changes  of  the  English  coin  to  the  present  time. 
1827  FARADAY  Cktm.  Mantf.  xiii.  (1842)  291  These  crucibles 
gradually  deteriorate  and  become  injured  by  successive 
operations.  1838  DR  MORGAN  Ess.  Probab.  15  The  multi 
plication  of  all  the  successive  numbers  from  i  up  to  some 
high  number.  1860  TVNDALL  Glac.  \,  ii.  16  By  repeated 
reflection,  successive  echo?!  are  sent  to  the  ear.  1880  GEIKIE 
Phys.  Geog.  iv.  305  In  countries  where  the  winters  are  severe, 
ordinary  building-stones  and  mortar  are  found  to  peel  off 
in  successive  crusts. 


predicative  passing  into  adv.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  614 
Since  God  hath  set  Labour  and  rest,  as  day  and  night  to 
men  Successive.  1716  POPE  Iliad  vi.  184  They  fall  succes 
sive  and  successive  rise.  1791  COWPKR  Iliad  iv.  510  So 
moved  the  Greeks  successive,  rank  by  rank. 

b.  With  sing.  sb.  :  Following  another  of  the 
same  kind  in  a  regular  sequence  or  series.  Some 
what  rare.  Also  quasi-aa'z/. 

1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  9  Phi.  What  is  a  stroke?  Ma. 
It  is  a  successiue  motion  of  the  hand,  directing  the  quantitie 
of  euery  note  and  rest  in  the  song,  with  equall  measure. 
1609  DANIELOV.  Wars  iv.  1,  And  three.. he  assailes;..each 
successiue  after  other  quailes.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  1st. 
ix.  xxiv,  When  he  fell,  and  kist  the  barren  heath,  His  parent 
straight  inspir'd  successive  breath.  1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies 
i.  xvi.  101  The  Celerity  of  a  Boat  is  continued  by  a  successive 
dip  of  the  Oar.  1746  FRANCIS  tr.  //or.,  Epist.  \.  vi,  53  Then 
raise  a  second  Plumb;  A  third  successive  be  your  earnest 
Care.  1822  SCOTT  Nigel  vii,  He.  .took  his  leave,  promising 
to  be  equipped  and  in  readiness  to  embark  with  him  on  the 
second  successive  morning  at  ten  o'clock.  1842  MRS.  BROWN 
ING  Grk.  Chr.  Poets  (1863)  114  What  is  this  accent  but  a 
stroke,  an  emphasis,  with  a  successive  pause  to  make  com 
plete  the  time? 

f  c.  Of  a  condition,  influence,  etc. :  Continuous, 
uninterrupted.  Ol>s. 

1586  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  n.  ix,  He  divers  yeares  good 
fortune  had,  successive  in  each  thing.  1631  WEEVF.K  Anc. 
Funeral  M on.  350  Her  successive  prosperitie.  1652  FELT- 
HAM  Lmu  Countries  (1677)45  A  strong  Earth  Quake  would 
shake  them  to  a  Chaos,  from  which  the  successive  force  of 
the  Sun.,  hath  a  little  amended  them. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  involving  succession ; 
brought  about  or  produced  in  succeeding  stages. 

1685  H.  MoREZ.il.  in  J.  Norris  Theory  Love  (1688)  152  Suc 
cessive  Quantity  seems  more  capable  of  being  infinite  then 
permanent  Quantity.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Action^ 
Actions  are.. divided  into  Instantaneous,  where  the  whole 
Effect  is  produced  in  the  same  Moment ;. .  And  Successive, 
where  the  Effect  is  produced  by  degrees.  1786011. PIN  Mount, 
fy  Lakes  Cumb.  (1792)  I.  viii.  119  The  successive  fall ;  in  which 
the  water,  instead  of  making  one  continued  shoot,  falls 
through  a  succession  of  different  stories.  1799  G.  SMITH 
Laboratory  II.  n  We  might,  indeed,  make  a  successive 
collection  of  the  coins  of  the  western  emperors.  1835  LYELL 
Princ.  Geoi.  (ed.  4)  I.  242  Doctrine  of  successive  develop 
ment  not  confirmed  by  the  admission  that  man  is  of  modern 
origin.  1842  [see  SUBSTITUTION  5],  1900  B.  D.  JACKSON 
Gloss.  Bot.  Terms,  Successive  Whorl^  one  whose  members 
did  not  originate  simultaneously,  but  in  succession. 

t  3.  =  HEREDITARY,  a.  Of  things  :  Descending 
or  transmitted  by  succession  or  inheritance.  06s. 

*43*-50  tr.  Higdcn  (Rolls)  VI.  283  This  Kenulphus..hav- 
ynge  successyve  hate  of  Ofla  his  predecessor  ageyne  men 
of  Kente.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  i.  i.  4  Pleade  my  Succes 
siue  Title  with  your  Swords.  I  was  the  first  borne  Sonne. 
1594  T.  BEDINGFIELD  tr.  M  achiavelli1  s  Florentine  Hist. 
(1595)  To  Rdr.,  To  Hue  in  the  obedience  of  a  succes 
siue  royall  Monarchic.  1609  HEYWOOD  Brit.  Troy  xvu. 
Ixxvi,  Leauing  the  Crowne  successiue  to  his  son.  1613 
PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)752  This  function  is  successiue, 
and  by  tradition  they  teach  their  eldest  sonnes  the  mysterie 
of  this  iniquitie.  1640  FULLER  Josephs  Party  Col.  Coat 
175  First  for  the  Hereditarinesse  of  it,  it  [sc.  leprosy]  is 
a  successive  disease.  1698  G.  THOMAS  Pcnsilvania  50  Their 
Government  is  Monarchical,  and  Successive. 

fb.  Of  persons:  Succeeding  by  inheritance.  Obs. 

1592  KYD  Sp.  Trag.  in.  i.  14  Your  King,  By  hate  depriued 
of  his  dearest  sonne,  The  onely  hope  of  our  successiue  line. 
1622  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xxvii.  276  Her  Pedigrees  to  show, 
her  right  successiue  Kings.     1649  MILTON  Tenure  of  Kings 
21  Jehu  had  special  command  to  slay  Jehoram  a  successive 
and  hereditarie  Tyrant.    1683  CREECH  Lncret.  (ed.  2)  Notes 
52  Every  King  whether  Elective  or  Successive,  Rules  by 
the  same  Authority. 

t  c.  Next  in  order  of  succession.     Also  transf. 

1595  T.  P.  GOODWINE  Blanchardyn  liv.  212  The  princely 
manage  which  now  was  fully  concluded  betweene  nis  suc 
cessiue  heire..with  the  renouned  Lady  and  Queene  of 
Tormaday.  c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  cxxvii,  Blacke..now  is 
blacke  beauties  successiue  heire.  1632  H.  SEILE  Augustus 
212  Hee  should  resemble  old  lanus  with  the  two  faces; 
with  th'one  looking  on  the  King  Regnant;  with  th'other, 
on  the  Prince  successive.  1726  POPE  Odyss.  xix.  208  His 
son  Deucalion  bore  successive  sway. 

1 4.  Attended  or  fraught  with  success  ;  successful. 

1582  [implied  in  SUCCESSIVELY  6],  1593  G.  Harvey's 
Pierce* $  Super.  To  Harvey,  If.. the  doubtlesse  successiue 
benefit  thereof,  .may  worke  any  plausible,  .motions  with 
you.  1597  BEARD  Theatre  Cod's  Judgem.  (1612)  547  In  this 
successive  batteil  it  is  to  be  noted.. how  religiously  the 
Emperour  both  began  and  finished  it.  1620  BRATHWAIT 
Fire  Senses  in  Archaica  (1815)  II.  45  Weak  is  he  in  his 
resolves,  unbounded  in  his  desires,  and  seldom  successive  in 
his  dispatch.  1659  Lady  Alimony  in.  i,  His  prosperous 
exploits  abroad,  then  which  none  more  successive. 

II  Successive  (spksesarv*),  adv.  [med.L.,  adv. 
of  successtvus  SUCCESSIVE.]  In  succession. 

1593  '"  T-  Morris  Prwosts  of  Aftthven  (1875)  82  To  the 
said  is  Johnne  Grahame,  and  Mariorie   Rollok,  his  spous, 
and  the  langar  levar  of  thame  tua  successiue.  i68iin  Nairne 
Peerage  Evidence  (1874)  15  Failing  of  heirs  male  the  eldest 
daughter  or  heir  female  to  be  procreate  betwixt  them  suc 
cessive  without  division.     1687   WINSTANLEY  Lives  Engl, 
Poets  71    He  was   successive   a    Musician,  Schoolmaster, 
Servingman,  Husbandman,  Grasier,  Poet. 

Successively  (s^kse-sivli),  ado.  Also  5  sus- 
seasiffly,  sucoessevely,  5-6  -yvely.  [-LY  2.] 

1.  By  successive  stages  (of  increase  or  decrease)  ; 
t  by  degrees.  Now  rare. 

a  14*5  'tr.  Araernfs  Treat.  Fistula^  etc.  58  When  be 
pacientes  felen  bamself  more  heuy,,J>an  is  J>e  flwyng  ouer 
mych  ;  wherfor  it  is  alsone  successyuely  to  be  restreyned 
and  turned  away.  01548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  K/t  1056, 
A  pestilent  humor,  which  successively  a  litle  and  Htle  cor- 


rupteth  all  the  membres.  1610  E.  BLOUNT  Horx  Subs. 
262  To  doe  that  at  once,  which  must  bee  done  successiuely, 
is  an  argument  of  a  rash,  and  intemperate  man.  1715  DES- 
AGULIERS  Fires  linpr.  23  The  Air  goes  into  the  Hollows, 
is  warm'tl,  and  then  successively  warms  the  whole  Air  of 
the  Room.  1743  EMEKSON  Fluxions  Pref.  p.  vii,  What  a 
continual  and  successively  variable  Velocity  can  produce. 
1827  FARADAY  Chan.  Mamp.  xx.  (1842)  545  Now  and  then 
the  stoppers  of  bottles  become  fixed..,  in  which  case  means 
of  loosening  them,  successively  increasing  in  power.. must 
be  resorted  to.  1862  MILLER  Eletn.  Chew.t  Org.  (ed.  2)  iii. 
§  i.  152  The  higher  terms  of  the  series  becoming  succes 
sively  more  viscid  and  oily. 

2.  In  succession. 

1439  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  114  The  wardeyns  of  Seynt  Aus- 
tyns  chirch.  .sussessiffly  beyng.  1462  Kclls  of  Par  It.  V. 
489. •' i  Henry  the  V'h..and  Henry  the  VIth. .  successevely 
Kynges  of  Knglond.  1503 Ibid.  V 1 .  522/2  They,  .and  their 
successours,  and  the  successours  of  every  of  them,  shall  have 
successyvelye  for  ever,  lyke  auctorite.  1521  in  Ellis  Orig. 
Lett.  Ser.  ill.  I.  258  [He]  opennydlhe  boke. . and begynnlng 
the  prohem,  redde  therof  successyve ly  v.  lefes.  1590  SPENSER 
F.  Q.  n.  x.  44  Flue  sonnes  he  left  begotten  of  one  wife,  All 
which  successiuely  by  turnes  did  raine.  1617  MOKVSON 
If  in.  i,  170  It  was  subject  to  the  Emperour  Otlio  the  first, 
by  right  of  his  wife,  and  successively  to  the  Emperours. 
1651  HoBBts  Leviath.  in.  xx.vviti.  245  Everlasting  Fire,.. 
(into  which  men  may  be  ca*t  successively  one  after  another 
for  ever).  11700  EVELYN  Diary  9  Feb.  1671,  The  famous 
play  call'd  'The  Siege  of  Granada',  (Dryden)  two  days 
acted  successively.  1712  STEKLE  Spect.  No.  400  Tg  The 
Disappointment  of  four  or  five  Passions  which  she  has  suc 
cessively  had  for  different  Men.  1776  GIBBON  Decl.  fy  F. 
xiii.  I.  356  Diocletian  was  successively  promoted  to  the 
government  of  Maesia,  the  honours  of  the  consulship,  and 
the  important  command  of  the  guards  of  the  palace.  1818 
SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi.  1,  The  lad.. fetched  an  earthen  jar  and 
a  horn  cup, .  .and  offered  them  successively  to  the  lady  and 
to  the  boy.  1854  BKKWSTI.R  More  Worlds  x.  163  If  we  sup 
pose  ourselves  placed  successively  on  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
Uranus,  and  Neptune,  the  Sun  will  appear  smaller  and 
smaller.  1874  GKEEN  Short  Hist.  ix.  §  i  (1882)  593  He 
became  successively  Solicitor  and  Attorney-General. 

t  3.  Continuously  or  without  interruption  (fora 
certain  period).  Obs. 

1531  ELYOT  Gov.  \.  ii,  And  so  successiuely  one  kynge 
gouerned  all  the  people  of  Israeli  unto  the  time  of  Roboaz. 
"550  HalCs  Chron.  (title-p.)  Beginnyng  at  the  tyme  of 
k\  ng  Henry  the  fowerth,  the  first  aucthor  of  this  deuision, 
and  so  successively  proceading  toyereigne  of.  .kyng  Henry 
the  eyght.  1627  W.  BEDELL  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camdcn) 
136  It  begins  much  about  the  Conquest,  .and  continues 
successively  to  Calixtus  the  3rd.  1683  MOXON  Meek.  E.rerc., 
Printing  \,  5  And  there  [sc.  Oxford]  the  excercise  of  Printing 
hath  continued  successively  to  this  day.  1709  STEELK 
Tatler  No.  107  p  14  Repeat  this  every  Day  for  a  Month 
successively.  1748  WASHINGTON  Jrnl.  7  Apr.,  Writ.  1889 
I.  5  Raind  successively  all  last  night.  1:1790  Encycl.  Brit. 
(1797)  VI.  739/2  For  18  years  successively. 

f4.  In  the  course  of  events,  subsequently,  eventu 
ally.  Obs. 

1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  i.  xxiv,  What  to  this  howre  succes- 

"siuely  is  donne  Was  full  of  peril!.     i6ia  DRAYTON  Poly-olb. 

ii.  156  And  all  that  there-vpon  successiuely  befell.  1654  EARL 

MONM.  tr.  Benttt'oglio's  Wars  Flanders  277  Which  they.. 

were  not  long  adoing,  as  we  shall  successively  relate. 

t  5.  By  succession  or  inheritance.  Obs. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  II f,  HI.  vii.  135  Not  as  Protector.,  But 
as  successiuely,  from  Blood  to  Blood.  1597  —  2  Hen.  IV^ 
iv.  v.  202  So  thou,  the  Garland  wear'st  successiuely. 

f  6.  Successfully,  propitiously.  Obs. 

1582  MUNDAY  Disc.  E.  Campion  F  iij,  Howe  all  thtnges 
went  successtvelie  foreward.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guilletneau's 
Fr,  Chirttrg.  54/2  Beinge  verye  successive! ye  cured  of 
Mr.  Martel,  Chyrurgiane  to  the  Kinge.  1630  BRATHWAIT 
Engl.  Gcntletn.  62  Any  exploit,  how  successively  or  pros- 
perously  soever  managed.  1683  KENNET  tr.  Fragm,  on  Folly 
(1709)  33  A  battle  shall  be  more  successively  fought  by  serv 
ing  men.. than  by  the  most  accomplished  philosophers. 

Succe  ssiveness.  [-NESS.]  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  successive. 

a  1676  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  \.  vi.  (1677)  119  The  Image 
whereby  it  [sc.  the  Understanding]  conceives  it,  is  partly  by 
the  successiveness  of  its  own  operator  x.  1829  MILL  hum. 
Mind  xiv.  §  2  II.  68  The  process  of  having  two  ideas  in 
succession,  in  which  process  the  being  .sensible  of  the  suc 
cessiveness  is  part.  1851  RL'SKIN  Stones  I'em'ce  I.  xxvii. 
§  18  They  are  all  conventionalised  into  a  monotonous  suc 
cessiveness  of  nothing.  1878  BARTLEY  tr.  Topinanfs  An* 
throp.  Introd.  19  Nature  does  not  make  sudden  jumps. 
There  is  a  successiveness  observable  throughout. 

So  Successi'vity. 

1866  Examiner  3  Feb.  70/1  An  absolute  Being,  whose 
nature.. precludes,  .all  successivity  and  change. 

Successless  (s^kse'sles),  a.  Now  rare;  freq. 
in  i;th  and  iSthc.  [f.  SUCCESS  sh  +  -LESS.]  With 
out,  or  having  no,  success  ;  unsuccessful. 

1584  PEELE  Art aigrtw.  Paris  i.  v,  How  mighty  men  made 
foul  successless  war  Against  the  gods-  1589  WARNER  Alb. 
Eng.  vi.  xxx.  (1612)  149  Successlesse..and  inraged.  1615  G. 
SANDYS  Trai'.  9  Divers  great  Princes,.. with  Successlesse 
labor,  have  attempted  to  make  that  rockie  streight  a  navig 
able  passage.  1641  Remonstr,  Commons  in  Rushw.  Hist. 
Coll.  (1692)  in.  I.  440  An  expenceful  and  successless  attempt 
upon  Calez.  1665  DRYDEN  Inti.  Emj>,  n.  i,  The  hopes  of 
thy  successless  love  resign.  i68a  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr.  Mor. 
i.  §  18  That  may  succeed  with  one  which  may  prove  suc 
cessless  with  another.  1713  ADDISON  Cato  \.  i,  Passion  un- 
pity'd,  and  successless  love  Plant  daggers  in  my  heart.  1782 
MissBuRSEY  Cecilia  \\.  v,  Belfield  fired  first,  and  missed; 
the  Baronet  was  not  so  successless.  18*0  J.  CLARE  Poems 
Rural  Li/e  (ed.  3)  138  By  successless  sallies  wearied  quite. 
1875  BROWNING  Aristoph.  Apol.  134  He  sympathizes,  he 
concerns  himself,  He  pens  epistle,  each  successless  play. 
1891  J.  R.  Lot'NSBURY  Stuff.  CJtaucer  I.  i.  56  To  make  out 
the  be*t  showing  possible  for  the  English  of  a  successless 
campaign. 


SUCCESSOR. 

Hence  Succe'sslessly  adv.,  Sncce'sslessness. 

1642  O.  SEDGWICK  Eng.  Preserv.  40  Like  him  in  the  Gospel 
who  began  to  build,  but  did  not  make  an  end :  Whereupon 
results  a  vanity  and  successelesnesse  to  our  workes.  1652 
HEYLIN  Cosmosr.  iv.  no  Successless! y  again  attempted. 
1744  BIRCH  Life  of  Boy U  27  After  the  queen's  and  others 
doctors  remedies  tiad  been  successlessly  tried.  1827  Blackw. 
Mug.  XXI.  790  We  tried.. on  three  days,  successively  and 
successlessly.  1906  B.  CAPES  Loaves  fy  fishes  204  He  per 
mitted  his  employers  so  to  presume  upon  his  reputation  for 
successlessness. 

Successor  (s#kse-s3.i).  Forms:  3-8  success 
our,  4-6  successoure,  (7  -er),  4-  successor,  [a. 
OF.  (AF.)  successour,  -or  (mod.F.  success  fit  f)t  = 
Pr.,  Pg.  successor,  It.  successors^  Sp.  sucesor,  ad.  L. 
successor,  ~ffremt  agent-n.  f.  success-,  succedPre  to 
SUCCEED.]  One  who  succeeds  another  in  an  office, 
dignity,  function,  or  position.  Const,  of,  to  (the 
predecessor),  mt  to,  t0/"(the  thing  succeeded  to). 
(Correlative  to  predecessor.} 

Singular  successor  (Sc.  Law) :  see  SINGULAR  a.  4  b. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  10440  Of  him  &  of  is  successours 
of  rome  To  holde  euere  engelond.  1338  R.  BRUNNB  Chron, 
(1810)  72  To  Frankis  &  Normans. .To  Flemmynges  & 
Pikardes..He  gaflondes  bityme,  of  whilk  ber  successoure 
Hold  ;it  \>G  seysyne.  1382  WYCLIF  Dan.  v.  31  Darius  of 
Mede  was  successour  in  the  rewme.  c  1400  MAUNDEV,  (1839) 
v.  43  He  was  Successour  to  Machomete,  and  of  his  Genera- 
tioun.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  189  He  toke  Clement  by  be 
hond.  .and  made  hym  pope  and  successor  aftyr  hym.  1546 
Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot,  Ser.  r.  I.  37  Air  and  successour  of 
tailze  of  umquhile  Duncane  Lawmond.  1571  GOI.DING 
Calvin  on  Ps.  Ixxi.  i  David.. did  carefully  comend  untoo 
God  his  sonne  whom  he  should  leave  successor  of  his  king- 
dom.  16x1  Bible  Kcclus.  xlvi.  i  The  successor  of  Moses  in 
prophesies.  1671  MILTON  Samson  1021  Thy  Paranymph, . . 
Successour  in  thy  bed.  1679  DRYDF.N  Trail.  $  Cress.  Prol, 
17  Where  are  the  Successours  to  my  name?  1766  BLACK- 
STONE  Comw.  ii.  430  A  gift  to  such  a  corporation,  either  of 
lands  or  of  chattels,  without  naming  their  successors,  vests 
an  absolute  property  in  them  so  long  as  the  corporation 
subsists.  Ibid.  431  The  word  successors,  when  applied  to 
a  person  in  his  politic  capacity,  is  equivalent  to  the  word 
heirs ^  in  his  natural.  1841  EI.PHINSTONE  Hist.  India  II.  359 
Ahdad,  the  grandson  and  spiritual  successor  of  Bayazid. 
1864  HRYCE  Holy  Rom.  Emp.  xii.  (1875)  iSS  Henry  VI,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Barbarossa. 
b.  transf.  of  a  thing. 

c  1386  CHAI;CF.R  Man  of  Law's  T.  323  O  sodeyn  wo  that 
euere  art  successour  To  worldly  blisse.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit. 
m.  via.  703  Intervals  between  the  expiration  of  one  Mutiny 
Act  and  the  enactment  of  its  successor. 

Hence  Succe'ssorship  [-SHIP],  the  condition  or 
position  of  successor,  succession. 

1627  H.  BURTON  Baiting  Pope's  Bull  84  What  is  this  to 
the  purpose,  to  prone  the  Popes  Vicarship  or  liis  Successors- 
ship?  1720  GORDON  &  TRKNCHARD  Indcpend.  Whig  (1728) 
436  Nor  is  there  a  Word  in  Scripture,  whereby  we  can  guess 
that  they  were  intended  to  be  Successors  to  the  Apostles, 
much  less  that  the  Successorship  was  to  continue  to  the  End 
of  the  World.  1886  ROGERS  Soc,  Life  Scotl.  III.  xx.  265  A 
class  of  persons  might  have  existed,  .without  any  successor- 
ship.  1895  CittA.  News  27  July  6  Three  Irish  Priests  have  been 
selected.. in  connection  with  the  successorship  to  the  late 
Most  Rev,  Dr.  Moran,  in  the  Bishopric  of  Dunedin  N.  Z. 

t  SuCce'SSOry,  a.  06s.  [ad.  late  L.  succes- 
sorius.i.  successor  SUCCESSOR:  see -OEY.  Cf.  It.,Pg. 
SUCCessorio."\  Succeeding  by  inheritance,  hereditary. 

1610  DONNE  Pseudo-martyr  288  Which  may  often  fall  out 
in  states,  which  elect  their  Princes,  because  there  are  many 
limitations,  but  in  Successorie  princes,  it  cannot  hold.  1619 
Time's  Store  House  v.  xxiii.  518/2  It  is  manifest,  dignities 
which  were  but  the  bare  names  of  personal  Offices,  to  haue  at 
length  become  hereditary  and  successory.  1641  Mann. 
Holding  Par  1.  in  BuftmQwt  King's,  .granted an  hereditary 
and  successory  perpetuity  unto  honourable  titles. 

t  Succi'de,  v.  Obs.  rare~l.  [ad.  L.  succM/re, 
f.  sue-  —  SUB-  25  +cxdt?re  to  cut.]  trans.  To  cut 
off,  shorten. 

»43*-5«  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  185  The  breste  is  con- 
streynede  with  mony  stghes,  the  brethe  is  succidede. 

Succi-duous,  a.  Obs,  rare—0,  [f.  L.  succiduits, 
f.  succidere,  f.  sue-  =  SUB-  2  +  cadtre  to  fall]. 
Ready  to  fall ;  tottering.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr. 

SucciferOUS  (s^ksi-feras),  a.  Bot.  rare.  [f. 
mod.L.  succiferus,  f.  succus :  see  Succua  and 
-FERGUS.]  Producing  or  bearing  sap. 

'655-87  H.  MORE  App.  Antid.  (1712)  232  The  modern 
Philosophers.. who  have  not  only  observ'd  the  succiferous 
but  also  airiferous  vessels  of  Plants.  1672-3  GREW  Anat. 
PI.,  Roots  (1682)  70  The  Lignous  Part,  if  not  always,  yet 
usually,  is  also  Compounded  of  Two  Kinds  of  Bodies,  scil. 
Succiferous  or  Lignous  and  Aer- Vessels. 

t  Su  ccifica/tion.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Succus  + 
-FICATION.]  The  production  of  sap. 

1733  TULL  Horse-hoeing  Hnsb.  li.  19  If  Leaves  did  not  per. 
form  this  necessary  work  of  Succification,  the  Lives  of  Plants 
would  not .  .so  entirely  depend  on  the  use  of  Leaves,  as  they 
appear  to  do. 

Succill  (szrksin).  rare.  Also  6  succine.  [ad. 
L.  succinum,  sucinum.  Cf.  F.  succin,  It.,  Sp.,  Pg. 
succino]  Amber. 

1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  47  Succine,  or 
ambre,  quhilke  the  Greikis  calles  Electre.  [In  some  mod. 
Diets.] 

Succill-  (sz?ksin),  comb,  form  (before  a  vowel) 
of  L.  succinum  amber,  in  the  names  of  various 
amide  and  anilide  derivatives  of  SUCCINIO  acid,  e.g. 
succinamic  acid,  succinanil  \  also  succinaspkalt : 
see  quots.  Cf.  SUCCINO-. 
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1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  594  When  succina- 
mide  is  treated  with  potash,  ammonia  is  disengaged,  and  the 
temperature  rises.  1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.,  Org.  iv.  §  i. 
242  Succinimide  is  metameric  with  succinamic  acid.  Ibid. 
§  2.  257  Succinanile  C^HsN,  CgHiO*.  Ibid.,  Succinanilic 
acid  HO,  CizHB,  HN,  C8H4O5-  Ibid.,  Succinanilide 
2  (CiaHs),  H2N2,  C8H4O*.  1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V. 
453  Succinasphalt,  a  resinous  substance  resembling  amber, 
and  apparently  related  to  reunite,  obtained  from  the  granular 
clay  iron-ore  of  Bergen  in  Bavaria.  Ibid.  460  Succinamate. 
Ibid.  461  Succinanilate  of  Ammonium  is  very  soluble  in  water. 

Succinate  (s»-ksin*it).  Chem.  Also  -at.  [ad. 
F.  succinate  (Lavoisier)  :  seeSucciNic  +  -ATE4.]  A 
salt  of  succinic  acid. 

1790  KF.RR  tr.  Lavoisier's  Elem.  Chem.  273  All  the  suc- 
cinats  were  unknown  to  the  ancient  chemists.  1805  DAVF.Y 
Alkali  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCV.  232,  I  have  separated,  .the 
oxide  of  iron  by  succinate  of  ammonia.  1876  tr.  Schiitzen~ 
berger"s  Ferment,  28  The  calcium  succinate  is  easily  purified 
by  treating  it  with  alcohol. 

Succinated  (sz>-ksin*ited),  a.  Chem.  [f.  mod. 
L.  succinatus,  f.  sucdnum  amber.]  Containing  or 
combined  with  amber. 

1698  Phil.  Trans,  XX.  257,  I  then  gave  her  Spirit  of  Sal. 
Armon.  Succinated.  1800  tr.  Lagranges  Chem.  II.  79  The 
scoriae  which  float  at  the  top  have  been  called  Succinated 
Scoria. 

Succinct  (soksi-rjkt),  pa.  pple.,ppl.  a.t  and  a. 
[ad.  L.  succinctus,  pa.  pple.  of  $uccingfrst  f.  suc- 
=  SUB-  2,  25  +  cingtre  to  gird.  Cf.  F.  succinct^ 
It.,  Pg.  sitccinto,  Sp.  sucinto.] 

A.  pa.  pple.  and  ///.  a. 

1.  Girt,  engirdled. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  369  Thei  feyne  Scylla  to  be 
a  woman  succincte  with  the  hedcs  of  dogges.  1634  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Trent.  115  The  towne  is  most  beautified  bya  vast 
garden  of  the  Kings,  succinct  with  a  great  towred  mud-wall. 
1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.)  Succinct^  enuironed,  fenced  about; 
girt,  compassed.  1830  W.  PHILLIPS  Mt.  Sinai  i.  279  The 
Everlasting  Form — If  form  there  were— of  lineament,  wag 
void,  Succinct  with  shadows. 

fig.  1706  J.  PHILIPS  Cerealia  97  \Vks.  (1781)  140  Soon  she 
shakes  Her  drowsy  wings,  and  follows  to  the  war  With  speed 
succinct.  [Cf.  quot.  1667  in  B.  3.] 

2,  Of  garments,  etc. :  Girded  up;  confined  by  or 
as  by  a  girdle.     Also  of  persons. 

1604  R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alph.^  Succincte.  .close  girt  up. 
1616-61  HOLYDAV  Persins  (1673)  324  And  when  my  golden 
boss  I  newly  had  Hung  up  to  my  succinct  house  gods. 
1726  POPE  Odyss.  xvn.  200  Aside  they  lay  Their  garments, 
and  succinct,  the  victims  slay.  1841  TRENCH  Parables 
xxvii.  437  The  waiting  at  table  with  the  dress  succinct,  was 
a  maik  of  servitude.  1843  R.  H.  HoRNE0n"<?»i.  86  The  form 
Succinct.. Of  Artemis.  1866  J.  B.  ROSE  tr.  Ovid's  Fasti 
i.  344  The  Priest . .  succinct  for  sacrificial  feast.  1876  LOWELL 
Ode  Fourth  July  i.  i.  18  Over  her  broad  brow  in  many  a 
round, .  .Succinct,  as  toil  prescribes,  the  hair  was  wound 
In  lustrous  coils. 

b.  Hnt.  Of  certain  pupae  :  Supported  by  a  silken 
filament  round  the  middle.  In  mod.  Diets. 

B.  adj. 

1.  Of  a  narrative,  etc. :  Compressed  into  small 
compass;  expressed  in  few  words;  brief  and  concise. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  i.  xv.  16  b,  A  suc 
cinct  description  of  the  yland.  1596  T.  llELLSurv.  Popery 
(title-p.}  A  succinct  and  profitable  enarration  of  the  state  of 
Gods  Church.  1654  R.  H.  Salernes  Regiment  207  A  Suc 
cinct  and  plaine  Discourse  of  the  Nature  and  nourishment 
of  divers  kinds  of  Fish.  1711  HEAKNR  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  III. 
107  A  full,  though  succinct  and  sober  Narrative.  1760-73  J. 
ADAMS  K.Juan  fy  UlloeCs  Voy.  (ed.  3)  I.  p.  ix,  They  give  us  a 
succinct  account  of  the  Creoles.  1781  L.QVJ PER  Convert.  235 
A  tale  should  be  judicious,  clear,  succinct;  The  language 
plain,  and  incidents  well  link'd.  1830  HALLAM  Lit.  Eur. 
III.  278  This  account  of  the  original  of  language  appears  in 
general  as  probable  as  it  is  succinct  and  clear.  1864  BOWEN 
Logic  vii.  184  We  need  some  more  succinct  mode  than  that 
of  severally  applying  to  each  Syllogism  all  these  Rules. 

b,  transf.  Compact. 

1 1635  HEYWOOD  Hierarchy  n.  83  Hee  \sc.  man]  is  stiled  a 
little  and  succinct  world  within  himselfe.    1800  HURDIS/VW. 
Village  84  Beyond  yon  humble  and  succinct  abode. 
f  c.  advb.  Concisely,  briefly.  Obs. 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  77  Very  largely  haue  I  inueighed 
against  this  vice  elswhere,  wherefore  heere  1  will  trusse  it 
vp  more  succinct  {printed  surcinctj. 

2.  Of  persons,  their  speech,  style,  etc.  :  Charac 
terized  by  verbal  brevity  and  conciseness  ;  terse. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  203  Apollo  himselfe  loveth 
brevitie,  and  is  in  his  oracles  yerie  succinct  and  pithy.  1606 
—  Sue  ton.  To  Rdr.,  His  succinct  style  and  termes.  a  1637 
B.  JONSON  Discov.  (1641)  119  A  strict  and  succinct  style  is 
that,  where  you  can  take  away  nothing  without  losse,  and 
that  losse  to  be  manifest.  1670  MILTON  Hist.  Eng.  v.  Wks. 
1851  V.  223  The  Saxon  Annalist  wont  to  be  sober  and  succinct 
..runs.. into  such  extravagant  fansies  [etc.],  i^ia  STEELE 
Spect.  No.  468  F  8,  I  must  grow  more  succinct.  1739 
ROBERTSON  Hist.  Scot.  (1817)  211  A  succinct  and  dry  writer. 

3.  Of  garments:  Not  ample  or  full,  close-fitting, 
scant,   arch,  or  poet. 

[1667  MILTON  P.  L.  in.  643  His  habit  fit  for  speed  succinct.] 
1712-14  POPE  Rape  Lock  in.  41  Four  Knaves  in  garbs  suc 
cinct,  a  trusty  band.  1713  —  Odyss.  xiv.  83  His  vest 
succinct  then  girding  round  his  waste.  1746  BERKELEY  in 
Fraser  Life  viii.  306  If  any  other  [dress]  can  be  contrived 
yet  more  succinct  and  tight.  1755  Monitor  No.  21.  I.  182 
Some  novelties  of  dress,  viz.  very  low  stays,  and  very  suc 
cinct  petticoats,  1831  SCOTT  Cast.  Dang,  xi,  [She]  ex 
changed  her  stole,  or  loose  upper  garment,  for  the  more  suc 
cinct  cloak  and  hood  of  a  horseman.  18^8  CARLYLE  Freak. 
Gt.  vi.  iii.  (1872)  II.  161  Mere  soldier  uniform,  succinct  blue 
coat,  white  linen  gaiters.  1895  SVMONDS  Life  M.  Angela  I. 
ii,  66  Tuscan  lads  half  draped  m  succinct  tunics. 


SUCCINGENT. 

4.  Of  short  duration,  brief,  curt. 

1796  MMF..  D'ARBLAY  Camilla  IV.  331  With  a  succinct 
bow.  .he  took  a  hasty  leave.  1837  CAKLVLE  Fr.  Rev.  n.  i. 
ii,  With  the  rope  round  their  neck,  their  destiny  may  be 
succinct!  1892  STEVENSON  &  L.  OSBOURNE  Wrecker  xi.  175 
Captain  Nares  acknowledged  our  previous  acquaintance 
with  a  succinct  nod. 

Succinctly  (stfksi-gktH),  adv.   [-LY  2.] 

1.  In  a  succinct  manner  j  with  brevity  and  con 
ciseness. 

c  1537  PAYNEL  in  De  Benese  Measur.  Lande  Pref.  +  iiij, 
Thys..boke.  .Where  in  is  succinctly  and  breflye  conteyned 
the  perfect  fourm  and  rule  of  measurynge.  1599  Ii.  JONSON 
Cynthia's  Rev.  iv.  untied.  In  the  behalfe  of  the  males,  I  gratifie 
you,  Amorphus.  Pha.  And  I,  of  thefemales.  A  mo.  Succinctly 
return'd.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  xxiii.  §  8 The  Examples 
alledged  for  the  discourses  sake,  are  cited  succinctly,  and 
without  particularity.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto 's  Trav.  xxi. 
73,  I  have  labored  to  speak  succinctly  in  divers  places, 
where  possibly  better  wits  then  mine  would  amplifie  matters. 
1714  PRIOR  Viceroy  xxxi,  Succinctly  thus  to  you  I've  told, 
How  this  Viceroy  did  reign.  1850  JAMIESON  Sacred  $  Leg. 
Art  195,  I  will  give  you  the  story  as  succinctly  and  as  pro 
perly  as  I  can.  1876  DUHRING  Dis.  Skin  70  Atrophy,  suc 
cinctly  stated,  is  want  of  balance  between  the  nutritive 
supply  and  the  part  to  be  nourished. 

b.  transf.  In  a  brief  space  of  time ;  with  sum 
mary  treatment. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  n.  r.  ii,  So  shall  the  Parlements 
perish,  succinctly ;  and  innumerable  eyes  be  dry.  1856  KANE 
Arctic  E.rpl.  II.  xii.  127  He  was  dealt  with  more  succinctly 
by  his  neighbor,  .who,  .pushed  him  into  the  sea,  after  har 
pooning  him. 

f2.  \Vithout  fullness  or  ampleness.    Obs. 

1743  Davidsons  Virg.,  ALneid  yn.  II.  187  Picus,.in  his 
scanty  Robe  succinctly  dressed  [Virg.  succinctns  trabea\. 

Succinctness  (s#ksi'rjktnes).    [-NESS.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  succinct ; 
conciseness. 

1609  HEYWOOD  Brit.  Troy  To  Rdrs.,  I  haue  taskt  my  selfe 
to  such  succinctnesse  and  breuity,  that  [etc.]  1644  DIGBY 
Nat.  Soul  Pref.  352  To  serue  for  conueniency  and  succincte. 
nesse  of  discourse,  a  1716  SOUTH  Serin.  Eccl.  v.  2  (1727)  II. 
128  Brevity  and  Succinctness  of  Speech,  is  that,  which  in 
Philosophy  or  Speculation  we  call  Maxim,  and  First  Prin 
ciple.  1864  BURTON  Scot.  Abr.  I.  v.  279  John  Hamilton., 
states  with  much  succinctness.. a  favorite  charge  of  that 
day  against  Knox.  1884  Athengenm  ii  Oct.  459/3  A  critic 
is  always  loth  to  quarrel  with  succinctness. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  close-fitting  or  without 
fullness. 

1818  Blackw.  Mag.  Ill,  277  Grave  academics.. started 
forth  in  the  unwonted  and  unnatural  succinctness  of  the 
sagum.  1891  FARRAR  Darkness  ^-  Daiun  II.  261  He  wore 
the  dress  of  a  jockey  of  the  green  faction,  and  its  succinct 
ness  revealed  his  thin  legs  and  protuberant  person. 

I!  Succinctorium  (s»ksirjkto»TizJm).  [lateL., 
f.  sue-  =  SUB-  +  cinctorium  girdle,  f.  cingHre  to  gird.] 
A  band  or  scarf  (resembling  a  maniple)  em 
broidered  with  an  Agnus  Dei,  worn  pendant  from 
the  girdle  by  the  Pope  on  certain  occasions. 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  iv,  175/2  A  Bishops  Vestments, 
or  Pontifical  Symbols  of  Ecclesiastical  Regencie...^«crtw 
torinmt  a  kind  of  Girdle. 

Hence  Snccinctory  (stfksi'rjktari),  in  same  sense. 

1572  R.  T.  Discourse^  28  To  glorifie,  our  holie  father  the 
Pope,  dothe  note  Buechingerus  and  Inocentius.  .affirme  that 
there  are  9  special  ornamemes:  his  hose,  his  shoes,  or  san- 
dalles,  his  succynctory  or  girdell  [etc.].  1583  STURBES.^^?. 
Abifs.  i.  (1879)  48  Girded  with  a  thong  of  the  skin  of  the 
same,  in  sted  of  a  girdle  or  sucdnctorje  about  his  loines. 
1868  WALCOTT  Sacred  A  rchxol.  273  In  lieu  of  a  maniple,  he 
has  a  succinctory. 

Succincture  (syksi'rjktiiij).  rare.  [ad.  mod. 
L.  snccinctura,  f.  succinct-,  succingere:  see  SUCCINCT 
and  CINCTURE.] 

f  1.  ?  A  ligature.  Obs. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Cuillemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  16  b/i  We  must 
cutt  it  [sc.  black  or  leadish  gut]  of  vnder  the  foresayed  sue- 
cincture, 

2.  The  action  of  girding  the  loins. 

1894  BLACKMORE  Perlycross^g  But  why  are  we  told  to  gird 
our  loins, — of  which  succincture  the  Spencer  is  expressive. 

||  Succinea  (s^ksi-n/a),  PI.  -e®,  eas.  Zool. 
[mod.L.  (Draparnaud),  fern,  of  sitcdneus,  f.  sue- 
cinum  amber,  SUCCIN.]  Any  gasteropod  of  the 
genus  of  this  name  :  so  called  from  the  transparent 
texture  and  amber  colour  of  the  shell. 

ifyoCuvifr's  Anim.  Kingd.  349  The  Succinea . . has  an 
ovate  shell,  with  an  aperture  longer  than  its  width.  1863 
LYELL  Antiq.  Man  xvi.  332,  I  found  the  fiuviatile  loam  or 
brick-earth,  enclosing  the  usual  helices  and  succineje.  1908 
CORNISH  Natur,  Thames  16  Tiny  physas  and  succineas,  no 
larger  than  shot. 

Succi'iieous,  a.  rare-*,  [f.  L.  succineus  (see 
prec.).]  Resembling  amber.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr. 

t  Succi'nge,  z>.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  succin- 
ggre  (see  SUCCINCT).]  trans.  To  engirdle. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  i.  24  The  ribbes,  in  their  inner 
region  or  side,  are  succinged  and  clothed  with  a  most  sensi 
ble  Membran  called  Pleura. 

t  Sncci'ngent,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  succingens, 
-entem,  pr.  pple.  of  succingfre  (see  prec.).]  En 
girdling,  embracing. 


succraic. 
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SUCCOUR. 


Coat  be  so  round  and  soft,  that  the  Pulp,  as  well  as  the 
succingent  Coat,  is  consumed. 

Succillic  (swksi'nik).  [ad.  K.  succinique  (La 
voisier),  f.  L.  succinum  amber,  SUCCIN:  see  -ic  r  b.] 

1.  Chem.  Sucdnic  acid;  a  dibasic  acid  obtained 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  amber.   (Formerly  called 
salt  or  spirit  of  amber.} 

1790  KERR  tr.  Lavoisier's  Elem.  Chem.  190  Succinic  acid, 
[old  nam^]  Volatile  salt  of  amber.  1836-41  BRANDE  Chan. 
(ed.  5)  1160  ^yhen  succinic  acid  is  obtained  in  the  form  of 
crystals  from  its  aqueous  solutions,  it  is  in  a  hydrated  state. 
1876  HARI.EY  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  360  Succinic  acid  Is  sup 
posed  to  be  expectorant. 

b.  Similarly  succinic  amide,  anhydride,  chloride^ 
ether,  oxy chloride.  Also  attrib.  succinic  test. 

1805  SAUXDERS  Min.  Waters  386  Various  experiments  re 
specting  alumine  and  its  relations  with  the  succinic  test. 
1857  MILLER  Elan.  Chew.,  Org.  iii.  §  4.  153  The  formula 
of  the  oxalic,  carbonic,  and  succinic  ethers,  must  be  taken  as 
containing  one  equivalent  of  the  dibasic  acid  and  two  equiva 
lents  of  oxide  of  ethyl.  Ibid.  vi.  §  3.  426  Succinic  oxychlor- 
ide  (CgHjOiCIa).  i86a  Ibid.  (ed.  2)  v.  §  i.  294  Benzoic  and 
succinic  anhydrides.  1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  460  Suc 
cinic  Amides. 

2.  Found  in  amber,  as  an  insect, 

1836  F.  \V.  HOHE  in  Trans,  Entomol.  Soc,  Land,  I.  133 
Observations  on  Succinic  Insects. 

Succiniferous  fs^ksinrf^rss),  a.  Bot.  [f.  Suc- 
CINUM  +  -FERGUS.]  Resin-producing. 

1896  tfaf.  Set.  Sept.  161  Only  such  specimens  as  are  en 
closed  by  the  fossil  resin  belong  with  certainty  to  the  sue- 
ciniferous  trees. 

Succiniiuide  (spksi'nimaid).  Chem.  [f.  Suc- 
cixic  +  IMIDE.]  A  crystalline  substance  obtained 
by  the  action  of  dry  ammonia  gas  on  succinic  an 
hydride.  So  Succini'midate. 

1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chew.,  Org.  iv.  §  r.  242  Succinimide 
is  metameric  with  succinamic  acid.  1 t  yields  a  crystallizable 
compound  with  silver,  termed  sucdnimidate  of  silver.  1868 
WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  460  Argentic  succinimide.  1890 
Lancet  ii  Oct.  778/2  The  succinimide  appears  to  be  about 
as  efficacious  as  the  yellow  oxide. 

Succinite  (szrksinait).     [f.  SUCCINUM  +  -ITE.] 

1.  Min.  a.    A   granular  garnet  of  the  colour  of 
amber.  After  F.  succinite  (Bonvoisin,  1807). 

1816  P.  CLEAVELAND  Min.  (1822)  I.  363.  1854  DANA  Syst. 
Min.  (ed.  4)  II.  191. 

b.    Amber.          After  G.  succinit  (Breithaupt,  1820). 

1854  DANA  .5^. ;)//«.  (ed.  4)  II.  466  Amber.  Yellow  Mineral 
Resin,.. Succinite.  1896  Nat.  Sci.  Aug.  100  Succinite  is  the 
most  common  and  the  best  known  of  the  Baltic  ambers. 

2.  Chem.    The    insoluble   resinous   element    in 
amber. 

1868  DAXA  Syst.  Min.  (ed.  5)  740  Amber  is  not  a  simple 
resin.  According  to  Berzelius. .  it  consists  mainly,  .of  a  resin 
which  resists  all  solvents  (properly  the  species  succinite), 
along  with  two  other  resins  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Succino-  (szrksiiw),  used  as  comb,  form  (before 
a  cons.)  of  L.  succinum  amber  :  see  quots.  (Cf. 
SUCCIN-.) 

1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  460  *Succinonitrile  (Cyanide 
of  Ethylene)  C*H*N2.  1901  BORLAND  Illust.  Med.  Diet. 
(ed.  2),  *Snccinoresinoli  a  resinol  from  amber.  1862  MILLER 
Elem.  Ckem.,  Org.  (ed.  2)  v.  §  3.  369  Succinic  acid  combines 
..with  sulphuric  anhydride,  and  forms  a  deliquescent  crys- 
tallizable  compound  acid,  termed  *succino-sulphuric  acid, 

Succiuol  (stf'ksinpl).  [f.  L.  succinum  amber  + 
-OL.]  Purified  amber  tar-oil,  used  in  the  treatment 
of  skin  diseases.  1913  DORLAND  Mtd,  Diet, 

Succinous  (so-ksinas),  a.  rare.  [f.  SUCCINUM 
+  -OU3.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  amber. 

1658  PHILLIPS.  1794  R.  J.  SULIVAN  View  Nat.  I.  233  The 
succinous  [acid]  is  found  only  in  amber.  1796  KIR  WAN 
Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  II.  4  The  Succinous  Acid,  has  been 
found  in  mineral  Coal. 

II  Succinum  (sz7-ksin#m).     [L.]     Amber. 

1608  MIDDLKTON  Mad  IVortd  \\i.  ii,  No  poorer  tngrediences 
then  the  liquor  of  Currall,  cleere  Amber,  or  Succinum.  1666 
Phil.  Trans.  I.  345  What  is  to  be  observed  about  Succinum 
or  Amber.  1783  Ibid.  LXXIII.  226  Nor  has  it,  li Ice  suc 
cinum,  a  polished  appearance  or  transparency.  1821  J. 
SMYTH  Pract.  Customs  169  Oil.. of  Amber  or  Succinum  the 
Ib.  $s.  &/.  1876  HARLEY  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  360. 

Succinyl  (srrksinil).  Chem.  [f.  SUCCINIC  +  -TL.] 
The  radical  of  succinic  acid.  Hence  Succinylic 
O,  —  SUCCINIC.  1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  464. 

Succise  (s^ksai-s),  a.  Bot.  [ad.  L.  sucdsus^ 
pa.  pple.  of  suceidtre  to  SUCCIDE.]  Shaped  as  if 
abruptly  cut  or  broken  off  at  the  lower  end. 

1880  A.  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  436. 

t  Succrsion.  Obs.  rare-*-,  [ad.  late  L.  sue- 
cisio,  -onemt  n.  of  action  f.  succicttrc  to  SDCCIDE.] 
A  felling  or  lopping  down. 

ai6«6  BACON  Case  hnpeachm.  Waste  Wks.  1730  IV.  107 
Upon  waste  brought  and  assigned  in  the  succiskm  of  trees. 

t  Succi'Sive,  tf  •  Obs.  [ad.  L.  sucristvus,  partly 
mctathetic  var.  of  subsiclvus  SUHSECIVE,  partly  f. 
succis-,  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  succidfre  to  SUCCIDE.] 
Spare  (hours). 

1619  W.  SCUATER  Expos,  i  Thess.  (1629)  To  Rdr.,  My  sue. 
cisme  houres..!  promise  to  be  wholly  imployed  that  way. 
1619  H.  BURTON  Truth's  Tri.  Pref.,  It  was  borrowed  from 
the  interrupted  succisiue  houres  of  my  court-attendance. 
1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr. 

fSuoci-ty.  Obs.  rare—*,  [f.  L.  succus  juice, 
sap  +  -iTY.  Bat?  an  error  for  succosity^  Moisture. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  \\.  \.  42  A  lapidifical 
VOL.  IX. 


succity,  and  principle  which  determins  prepared  materials 
unto  specificall  concretions. 

t  Succlama'tion.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  succldmatio, 
-onemj  n.  of  action  f.  sucddmarc^  f.  sue-  =  SUB-  27 
+  clamare  to  call.]  Outcry,  applause. 

1566  PAINTER  Pal.  Fit-as.  (1575)  I.  15  b.  This  succlamation 
and  pitiful!  complaint,  so  stirred  the  multitude.  1600  HOL 
LAND  LtvyxLU.  liii.  1146  All  the  while  that  he  delivered  this 
speech,  there  might  be  heard  secret  succlamations  often 
times.  1623  COCKERAM. 

Succle,  obs.  form  of  SUCKLE. 

Succollate,  v.  rate-0,  [ad.  L.  succollare,  f. 
sue-  ^  SUE-  25  -r  collum  neck.]  So  Succolla'tion. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Succoltate,  to  beare  on  ones  shoulders. 
Ibid.,  Succotlation,  a  hearing  0:1  the  shoulders. 

t  Sue-contrary,  ?  a.  Obs.  rare~°.  [f.  L.  *suc- 
contrdrius  —  subcontrdrius  SCBCOXTRARY.]  ?  Sub- 
contrary. 

a  1500  Medulla  Gram.  (Bodl.  MS.  Top.  gen.  c.  20  If.  463), 
Sitccontrariort  to  stonde  to  succontrarye. 

Succor  :  see  SUCCOUR,  SUGAR. 

t  SuCCOirrO'Sive,  a.  Obs.  rare~l.  In  6 -yfo. 
[ad.  L.  *succorrosivus  :  see  SUB-  19  and  CORRO 
SIVE.]  Tending  to  corrode. 

1541  COPLAND  Galyen's  Terap.  2BJ,  It  is  an  humour 
gnawynge  aboute  succorosyfe. 

Succory  (sykari).  Forms:  6  suckorie,  -ery(e, 
-erie,  succoury,  -arie,  -orye,  succhory,  6-7 
succorie,  7  suckary,  succoreye,  8  succory,  6- 
succory.  [Alteration  of  decree,  sichoric^  sycory, 
old  forms  of  CHICORY,  q.v.,  after  MLG.  suckerie^ 
MDu.  sftkerie  (Du.  sitikerei^  older  Flem.  snykerey^ 
succory}.'] 

1.  The  plant  Cichorium  Intybus  (N.  O.    Com- 
positp},  with  bright   blue   flowers,    found   wild  in 
.England,  esp.  by  roadsides.     Also,  its  leaves  and 
roots  used  medicinally  and  as  food  (cf.  CHICORY, 
ENDIVE). 

Also  called  for  distinction  wiltf  succory. 

1533  ELVOT  Cast.  Hcltk  (1541)  28  b.  Cykorie  or  suckorie  is 
lyke  in  operation  to  lettise.  1548  TURNF.K  Names  Herbes 
(E.  D.  S.)  44  Intybus  syluestria  is  of  two  sortes,  the  one  is 
called  in  latin  Cichorium,  and  in  engHshe  Succory  or  har- 
dewes.  e  1550  LLOYD  Treas.  Health  Gjb,  The  ioyce  of 
Succorye  put  into  the  eare  or  nostrel  that  is  on  the  contrary 
syde  to  the  grefe  taketh  away  vtterly  the  tooth  ache.  165^ 
CULPEPPKR,  etc.  Riverius  l.  i,  In  Summer  we  can  allow 
a  moderate  use  of  Herbs,,  .as  Endive,  Succory,  Sorrel.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg,  Georg.  i.  182  And  spreading  Succ'ry  choaks 
the  rising  Field.  1736  BAILEY  Hoitseh.  Diet.  s.  v.,  Succory 
pounded  and  put  under  the  left  nipple  ea^-es  the  heart-ache. 

1750  rkH.  Trans.  XLVI.  377  He  had  taken,  for  some  Days, 
a  Decoction  of  wild  Succory.     1833  MACAU  LAY  A'ss.,  War 
Success.  Spain  (1897)  239   The   conquerors  were  trying  to 
manufacture  coffee  out  of  succory,  and  sugar  out  of  beet 
root.     1880  JF.FFERIES  Gt.  Estate  131  The  blue  succory  and 
the  scarlet  poppies  stand  side  by  side  in  the  yellow  wheat. 

2.  Applied  with  qualifying  words  to  other  com 
posites,  chiefly  of  the  tribe  Cichoriacese  : 

Garden  Succory:  —  ENDIVE  i  b.  Gum  Succory:  see 
GUM  sfi.2  9  b.  Hog  Succory:  =  Swine's  Succory  (l».  Lamb 
Succory,  the  genus  Arnoseris  (Treas.  Bot.).  Poison 
Succory,  Aposerisfcetida(\\>\<\.}.  tRush  (Rushy)  Suc 
cory;  see  RUSH  .r^.1 7.  S  wine's  Succory,  \a)  dwarf  nipple 
wort,  Arnoseris  {Lapsana}  PUS  ilia  ;  (6)  the  genus  Hyoseris. 
Wart  Succory:  =  Swine  s  Succory  (a},  t  Yellow  Suc 
cory,  Picn's  hieracioides. 

1538  TURNER  Lihellus^  fntubum,  Suckery,  Ryght  gardyn 
wylde.  1548  [see  GUM  st>.*  gb,  RUSH  sb.*  7].  1548  TURNER 
Names  Herbes  (E.  D.  S.)  42  Hieracium.  .piay  be  called  in 
engHshe  greate  Haukweede  or  yealowe  Succory.  Ibid.  44 
Intybus  hortensis  is  of  two  sortes,  the  one  is  called  Endyue, 
or  whyte  Endyue,  &  the  other  is  called  gardine  Succory. 
I597GERARDE  I /erbal  \i.xx\x.  224  Blewe  gum  Succorie.  Ibid. 
225  Yellowe  gum  Succorie.  //'/rf.,  Rushiegum  Succorie  hath 
a  tough  and  harde  roote.  Ibid.  226  The  male  Swines  Suc 
corie  hath  a  long  and  slender  roote.  1601  CHHSTER  Loves 
Mart. ,  etc.  (1878)  82  Mosse  of  the  Sea,  and  yellow  Succorie, 
Sweete  Trefoile,  [etc.].  1728  BRADLEY  Diet.  Bot.,  Swine's 
Succory  or  Hawksweed.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.Bot.  App.  328 
Succory,  Wart,  Lapsana.  1776  WITHERING  Arrangem.Veget. 
493  Hyoseris  Minima... Small  Swine's  Succory.  1829  LIND- 
LEY  Synops,  Brit,  flora  157  L\apsana\  pusilta..  .Swine's 
succory. 

3.  attrib.^  as  succory  leaf,  plant,  powder,  root, 
seed;  succory   broth,  water,   a  decoction  made 
from  succory,  used  as  a  cooling  draught ;  succory 
dock-cress,    nipplewort,    Lapsana     commitnis ; 
succory  hawkweed,  the  genus  Crtpis. 

1809  Med.  Jrnl,  XXI.  393  It  may  be  taken.. mixed  with 
syrup  of  *succory  broth.  1857  PRATT  Flower.  PI,  III.  218 
Common  Nipple-wort.. is  sometimes  called  Swine's-cress, 
and  *Succory  Dock-cress.  1776  WITHERING  Arreuigfttt. 
I  'tgct.  486  Crtpis  Tcctorvm . .  Smooth  *Succory  Hawk-weed. 
1688  HOLME  Arnwttry  n.  iv.  60/1  He  beareth  Argent,  a 
"Succory  I^af,  Vert.  1831  J.  DAVIES  Manual  Mat.  Med. 
132  Succory  leaves,  1876  Encycl.  Brit.  V.  614/2  The 
Chicory  or 'Succory  plant.  1867  BKANDB  &  Cox  Diet.  6V/., 
etc.  III.  637/2  If  *succory  powder  be  present  [in  coffee]. 
1570  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  (1781)  II.  7  "Suckerye  rotes  and 
parsnip  rotes.  1832  I'cg.  Subst.  Food  of  Man  304  The 
succory  root.  .is.. cut  in  pieces,  and.. dried  to  admit  of  its 
being.. ground.  1665  HOOKE  Microgr,  156  *Succory  Seeds 
arc  like  a  Quiver  full  of  Arrows.  1670  TEMPLE  Lett.  Wks. 

1751  11.232  A  Glass  of  *Succory- Water.     1822  SCOTT  Nigel 
xvi,  Drink  succory-water  to  cool  your  blood.     1839  JAMES 
Louis  X/yt  III.  296  And  drinking  a  gla^s  of  succory  water, 
she  was  suddenly  seized  with  violent  pain. 

Succose  (sz7-ki?as),  a.  Bot.  rare-*,  [ad.  L. 
suttosus,  f.  succus  juice.  Cf.  Scccocs.]  Full  of 
juice  or  sap.  ,859  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.  s.  v.  Swcosus. 


t  SuCGO'Sity.  Obs.  In  6  sucosyte,  succo- 
zitie,  -site.  [ad.  mod.L.  succositds,  f.  SHCCOSUI 
(see  prec.).]  Juice,  moisture. 

CI53O  Judic.  Urines  n.  vii.  28  To  drawe  to  hym  sucosyte, 
that  is  to  say,  humidyte.  1548-77  VICARV  Anat.  viii.  (1888) 
70  These  Miseraiccs . .  bring  to  /  'ena  portft  the  succozitie  of 
Chiley  gooing  from  the  stomacke,  1579  G.  KAKER  Gnydos 
Quest,  29  To. .  beare  awaye  the  saidesuccosite  from  the  liuer. 

Suocot,  obs.  form  of  SUCCATK. 

t  SuccO'ta.  Obs.  [Cf.  SUCCATOON.]  A  kind  of 
cloth. 

1780  Phil.  Trans.  LXX.App.  p.  vii,  As-  the  Dutch  Company 
do  not  pay  duty  in  Japan,  either  on  their  exports  or  imports, 
they  send  an  annual  present  to  the  court,  consisting  of  cloth, 
chintzs,  succotas,  cottons,  stuffs,  and  trinkets.  1796  MOHM-: 
A  trier.  Geog.  II.  589. 

Succotash  (szrk^aef).  Also  8-9  suckatash, 
succatosh,  9  sagatash,  succatras,  suckerta,sh., 
succatash,  suc-ca-tush.  [a.Narragansett  msiqua- 
tash  (inanimate  pi.),  of  which  divergent  explana 
tions  are  given.]  A  dish  of  North  American  Indian 
origin,  usually  consisting  of  green  maize  and  beans 
boiled  together. 

1778  J.  CARVER  Trav.  N.  Amer.  vi.  263  This  [dish]  is 
composed  of  their  unripe  corn. .and  beans  in  the  same 
state,  boiled  together  with  bears  flesh  , .  They  call  this 
food  Succatosh.  1792  BELKNAP  Hist.  New  Hampsh.  III. 
93  Their  samp  and  homony, . .  their  nokchike, . .  their  sncka~ 
tosh)  which  is  a  mixture  of  corn  and  beans  boiled,  are 
much  used.  1826  J.  F.  COOPER  Mohicans  xxvlii,  ']  he  wi.->e 
Huron  is  welcome, . .  he  is  come  to  eat  his  'suc-ca-tush  '  with 
his  brothers  of  the  lakes  !  1876  E.  W.  CLARK  Life  Japan 
61  There  were  roast  ducks  and  chickens,  ..tomatoes,  succo 
tash,  and  potatoes. 

Succoteague,  variant  of  SQUETEAGUE. 

1888  GOODE  Amer.  Fishes  in. 

Succotrine,  variant  of  SOCOTRINE. 

Succour  (szrkai),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  3  sucurs, 
sukurs,  4  socurs,  -ourse,  Sc.  succouris,  4-5 
socoures,  4-6  socours,  Sc.  succourss,  5  socors, 
socouris.  5,  7  secours,  6  souc'vc)oures,  Sc.  suc- 
curss,  -urris,  6-7  succors,  succours,  7  suc- 
course.  0.  3-5  socur,  3-6  socour,  4  succure, 
sukour,  soker,  4-5  sokour,  secure,  4,  6  succur, 
4-6  socoure,  5soucour,socor,  soco^rre,sokoure, 
5-6  sucour,  6  suc(c)oure,  socowr,  Sr.  suckyr, 
6-7  sucker,  8  souccour,  6-  vnow  67..S'.)  succor, 
4-  succour.  [ME.  sucurs,  socurs,  socours,  etc.,  a. 
OF.  (AY.}  sucurs,  soc(c]o2trs,  etc.  (mod.F.  secours} 
=  It.  soccorso  :— med.L.  succurstf-s,  n.  of  action  f. 
suecitrrfre  to  SUCCOUR.  The  final  -.r  was  at  an  early 
date  apprehended  as  the  plural  suffix  and  a  new 
singular  {succour}  came  into  existence,  the  plural 
of  which  is  identical  with  the  old  singular. 

G.  succurs  (from  OF.)  is  used  in  the  military  sense,  and 
MDu.  secors,  socoers^  in  the  general  sense.] 

1.  Aid,  help,  assistance. 

a.«i2a5^Jwcr.  A1. 244  Inward,,  .bonen  biwinne5sone  sucurs 
&  help.-a^ean  flesches  fondunges.  c  13*5  Metr.  Horn.  136 
Thai  waken  Crist  and  askes  socoures  Wit  orLsoun.  1375 
BARBOUR  Bruce  I.  328  Till  god  sum  succouris  till  him  send. 
c  1385  CHAUCKR  L,.  G.  W.  1341  Withouten  hys  socourse, 
Twenty  tyme  y-swowned  bath  she  thanne.  c  1460  SIR  R.  Ros 
La  Belle  Dante  847,  I  can  no  mor,  but  askeof  hem  socours. 
1533  IJELLENDEM  Lhy  (H.  M.  MS.)  in.  v.  (S.  T.  S.)  II.  App. 
306  pe  romans  knew  vele  J?ai  war  freyndis  cumin  to  ^air 
succui  ss.  a  1542  WYATT  '  Sofeble  is  the  threde '  3  But  it  have 
elleswhere  some  aide  or  some  socours  The  runnyng  spyndell 
of  my  fate  anon  shall  end  hiscours.  1548  UDALI.,  etc.  Eras 
mus  Par.  Matt.  in.  u  b,  Who  so  euer  distrusting  god  doe 
leane  vnto  the  souccoures  of  this  world.  1605  HACON  A  aw. 
Learn,  i.  iv.  §  2  Luther.. being  no  waies  ayded  by  the 
opinions  of  his  owne  time,  was  enforced,  .to  call  former 
times  to  his  succors. 

jS.  c  1290  Beket  60  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  108  poru3  grace  bat  heo 
hadde  Of  lesu  crist,  and  socur  of  men  bat  hire  ouer  ladden. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  24479  Her-wjt  conic  me  son  succur  And 
sum  lightnes  o  mi  langur.  c  1315  SHOKEHAM  11.  5  Gode 
atende  to  my  socour.  c  1320  Sir  Tri  sir.  ^284  pe  folk  fleije 
vnfain  And  socour  criden  schille.  1390  Go\vtR  Conf.  II.  293 
Clepende  and  criende  al  the  day  For  socour  and  deliverance. 
c  1450  Merlin  iii.  50  We  haue  heere  no  vitaile  to  abide 
after  socour  of  oure  frendes.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems\\\y.\\. 
29  At  helHs  jettis  he  gaf  hyme  na  succour.  1523  Act  14  4- 
15  lien.  F///,c.  13  The  said  Haven  [was]  greatly  amended 
to  the  sucour  and  comfort  of  all  the  marchauntes  ther  re. 
sortyng.  1551  CROWLEY  Pleas.  $  Payne  221  No  man  shall 
him  heare  Nor  at  his  rede  shewe  him  succoure.  1600  SHAKS. 
A.  Y.  L.  II.  iv.  73  Here's  a  yong  maid  with  travalle  much 
oppressed,  And  faints  for  succour.  1613  —  Hen.  I  'ill,  v. 
iv.  55,  I  might  see  from  farre,  some  forty  Truncheoners  draw 
to  her  succour.  1681  UELON  New  Myst.  Pkysick  Introd.  23 
To  this  purpose,  we  must  fly  again  to  Chymistry  for  Succor. 
1748  Anscn's  Voy.  \\.  iii.  151  Indians. -bartered  iheir  fish., 
with  our  people.  This  was  indeed  some  little  succour.  1758 
JOHNSON  Idler  No.  4  r  6  The  devotion  of  life  or  fortune  to 
the  .succour  of  the  poor,  1849  MACAULAV  Hist,  ling.  vi.  II. 
80  Many  exiles,  who  had  come,  -to  apply  for  succour,  heard 
their  sentence,  and  went  brokenhearted  away.  1891  FARRAR 
Darkn.  $  Dawn  Ivi,  Paul's  first  impulse  was  to  fly  to  the 
succour  of  his  Roman  brethren. 

•j-  b.   To  do  succour^  to  give  assistance  to.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4903  He  fc>at  has  yow  don  socur  Stoln 
haue  yee  of  his  tresur.  c  1374  CHAL-CEK  Cotnfi.  Mars  292 
Her  that,  with  vnfeyned  humble  chere,  Was  euere  redy  to 
do  yow  socoure.  a  1533  LD.  BERNBRS  Hnon  Ixv.  224  Oberon 
.  .dyd  me  such  socoure  and  ayde,  that  I  came  to  my  purpose. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  helps ;  a  means  of 
assistance  ;  an  aid. 

01300  Cursor  M.  21846  To  be  vr  socur  at  vr  end.    ?  a  1366 
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SUCCUBA. 


CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  1606  Ther  may  nothyngben  hissocour. 
1382  WYCLIF  2  Sam.  xxi,  17  Abisay,  the  soneof  Saruye,  was 
to  hym  a  socour.  c  1440  Paltad,  on  Hush.  \,  1019  Eek  the 
blossom  greet  socour  is  Of  euery  tre  ther  swetnesse  in  the 
flour  is.  r  1450  Merlin  n  God  be  my  socoure  in  my  moste 
nede  as  I  haue  seide  trouth.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  xxi.  19 
Thou  art  my  sucoure,  haist  the  to  helpe  me.  1560  Bible 
(Geneva)  Wisd.xvii.  it  Feare  is  nothing  els,  but  a  "betraying 
of  the  succours,  which  reason  offreth.  1620  FLETCHER,  etc. 
Double  Jlfarr.  v.  ii,  You  have  lost  two  noble  succors.  1696 
STANHOPE  Chr,  Pattern  (1711)  79  Since  then  so  little  con 
fidence  is  due  to  his  succours,  the  concern  ought  not  to  be 
great,  if  he  withdraw.. them.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No. 
167  f  6  The  succours  of  sickness  ought  not  to  be  wasted  in 
health.  1829  I.  TAYLOR  Entkus.  x.  264  Christianity,  .even 
when  unaided  by  those  secular  succours. 

3.  Military  assistance  in  men   or  supplies ;  esp. 
auxiliary  forces;   reinforcements. 

sing.  a.,  rtizzs  Ancr.  R.  232  Hwoso  is  siker  of  sukursbet 
him  schal  sone  kumen,  £  ^elt  tauh  up  his  kastel  to  his  wider- 
wines.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xix.  641  In  tharcuntre  heir  ar 
we,  Quhar  thar  may  cum  vs  na  succourss.  1489  CAXTON 
Faytes  rf  A.  n.  viii.  106  He  had  but  a  fewe  folke  but  he 
wayted  after  a  grete  secours.  1523  Ace,  Ld.  High  Treas. 
Scot.  V.  212  That  my  lord  of  Arrane  and  succurrissuld  haist 
thaim  to  him.  1533  HELLENDEN  Livy  v.  ii.  (S.T.S.)  II.  147 
MvniciounStito  resist  euery  succurss  or  supple  bat  m^cht 
cumbarefra.  i6o8CnAPMAS  Byron' sConsfiir.  I.  i.  26Spaines 
colde  friendship,  and  his  Hngring  succours,  a  1648  LD. 
HERBERT  Hen.  PV/7  (1683)  621  To  send  several  Ambassa* 
dors  into  England  and  France  to  demand  succours. 

fl.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  1 1980  pat  horn  ne  com  no  socour  hii  seie  al 
so  \vel.  So  J?at.  .hii  ^olde  vp  ben  castel.  1340-70  Alisaunder 
148  peisee  no  succour  in  no  syde  aboute,  That  was  come  to 
hur  koste  pe  king  for  to  lett.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  9700  Pray, 
ond  horn.  .For  to  buske  hym  to  batell,  &  bo  buernes  helpe 
In  offence  of  hor  fos,  and  hor  fuerse  socour.  1470-85  MALORY 
Arthur  in.  xi.  113  Kyng  Pellinore..gaf  hym  an  old  courser, 
and  kyng  Arthur  gaf  hym  armour  and  a  swerd,  and  els  had 
he  none  othtr  socour.  01548  ^^.i^Chron^Edw.!^^  18  b,  He 
was  required  to  make  hast,,  .although  he  brought  no  succor 
with  him.  1666  DRYDEM  Ann.  Mirab.  Ixxiii,  Our  watchful 
General  had  discern'd  from  far  This  mighty  succour,  which 
made  glad  the  Foe.  1801  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.,  Succour,  in 
war,  assistance  in  men,  stores,  or  ammunition.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor '$  Word~bk.  665  Succour,  an  enterprise  undertaken  to 
relieve  a  place  besieged  or  blockaded,  by  either  forcing  the 
enemy  from  before  it,  or  throwing  in  supplies.  1876  VOYLE 
&  STEVENSON  Milit,  Diet.  (ed.  3)  414/1  To  throw  succour  or 
help  into  a  place  means  to  introduce  armed  men,  ammuni 
tion,  provisions,  &c.  into  a  besieged  place. 

pi.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  y,  79  Perceivyng  that  their 
succours  were  taken,  [they]  playnely  judged  that  the  toune 
could  not  long  continue.  1625-8  tr.  Camdcn's  Hist.  Eliz. 
n.  (i6S8j  226  To  provoke  them  to  Battel,  before  all  their 
Succours  were  come  together  out  of  France  and  Germany. 
1663  WHARTON  in  nth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v. 
13  A  great  defeat  given  the  Dutch  by  the  Bishop. .upon 
which  the  French  succours  are  returned,  re  infect  a.  1741 
MIDDLETON  Cicero  II.  x.  417  Antony  had  invested  it  so 
closely. .that  no  succours  could  be  thrown  into  it.  1768 
BOSWELL  Corsica  ii.  (ed.  2)  114  The  succours  which  he  left 
were  not  of  much  avail.  1805  JAMES  Milit.  Diet,  (ed.  2),  To 
throw  in  succours,  to  introduce  armed  men,  ammunition,  pro 
visions,  &c.  intoabesieged  place.  1842  MACAULAY  Lake  Reg. 
xiii,  There  rode  the  Vplscian  succours.  1854  J.  S.  C.  ABBOTT 
Napoleon  (1855)  I.  xiii.  223  The  French  hoped  that  they  were 
French  ships  conveying  to  them  succors  from  Alexandria 
or  from  France. 

4.  Shelter,  protection  ;  a  place  of  shelter,  shel 
tered  place,  refuge.   06s.  exc.  dial. 

a  1300  Cursor  AT.  5600  pe  kingeskin..O  quam  sprang  of  be 
sauueur  bat  broght  vsall  m-tosocur.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel-  Wks. 
III.  323  Alle  bat  drawen  men  out  of  be  chirche  or  seintuarie, 
whanne  bei  fleen  beder  for  sukour  after  here  manslau$ter  or 
befte,  ben  cursed.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  137  Of 
be  ober  deel  he  made  places  of  socour  for  pore  men.  c  1450 
in  Kingsford  Chron.  London  (1905)  132  A  ffalse  Breton 
morderyd  a  wedew..and  aftyrward  he  toke  socor  of  Holy 
Chirche  at  Seynt  Georgis  in  Suthwerk.  1458  in  Turner 
Dom.  Arc  kit.  (1851)  III.  43  It  was  a  greet  socour  of  erthe 
&  of  sonde.  1573  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  62  In  tempest., 
warme  barth  vnder  hedge  is  a  sucker  to  beast.  1622  R. 
HAWKINS  I'oy.  S.  Sea  (1847)  I0°  It  >s  full  of  good  succors 
for  shipping.  1628  in  Foster  Eng.  Factories  India  (1909) 
III.  217  This  Is  noe  good  place  to  winter  in,  it  being.. noe 
sucker  for  them  from  the  wether.  1636  in  Wilts  Arch.  Mag. 
XXIII.  259  A  place  that  in  winter  time  was  a  special  and 
usual  succour  for  preserving  the  breed  of  young  deer  belong 
ing  to  the  Chace.  1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  72 
Riggons  neaver  goe  well  of  but  att  one  time  of  the  yeare,. . 
unlesse  it  bee  with  such  as  have  good  succour  for  them. 
1850  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XI.  n.  687  The  young  beech 
plants  must  have  '  succour  *,  that  is  shelter,  themselves,  or 
they  will  not  grow.  1893  Wilts.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  On  bleak  parts 
of  the  Downs  the  cottages  are  mostly  to  be  found  in  the 
succours. 

T  6.  A  tributary  (of  a  river).    Obs. 

1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  199  One  of  the 
succours  to  Medway.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  644 
Hauing  gotten  fresh  helpe  of  some  other  streames,  that  send 
in  their  succours. 

f6.  A  pecuniary  aid,  subsidy.  Obs. 

1605  VERSTEGAN  Dec.  Intell.  x.  (1628)  322  A  certaine  pay 
ment  was  wont  to  be  made  among  the  souldiers  like  vnto 
that  which  is  now  called  succors.  1619  CARLETON  in  Eng. 
$  Germ.  (Camden)  5 1  The  succours  of  this  State  wilbe . .  50"! 
florins  a  monthe  for  the  space  of  a  yeare. 

7.   Cotfi6.j  as  succour-giver,  -suer. 

1593  succour-suer  [see  SUBMISSIONER],  c  1600  J.  BRYAN  in 
Farr  S.  P.  Eliz.  (1845)  II.  333  God  help  to  me  doth  send, 
And  to  my  succour-giuers  Is  an  assisting  friend. 

Succour  (sp'kai),  v.  Forms  :  3-5  aocur(e, 
3-6  socoure,  4-5  -owre,  sokoure,  -ere,  soc- 
coure,  4-6  socour,  succur,  5-6  succoure, 
6-7  sucker,  (3  sucuri,  soco(u)ri,  -y,  4  socurry, 
soucourij  sokore,  socre,  succure,  sukere,  pa. 


pple.  ysucrodj  y-,  i-socoured,  4-6  soker,  5 
socowryn,  sokery,  socore,  sucor,  5-6  succurre, 
6  suckar,  socker,  7  sucurre),  6-  (now  U.S^} 
succor,  5-  succour.  [a.  OF.  (i)  socorre,  sue- 
(c]itrre,  secoiirre  :—  L.  sitccurrgre,  f.  sue-  =  SUB- 
25  +  currfre  to  run;  (ii)  suc(c}wir  (with  change 
of  conjugation),  mod.F.  secourir.  Cf.  Pr.  socorret 
secorrer,  It.  soccorrere,  Sp.,  Pg.  socorrerj] 

1.  trans.   To  help,  assist,  aid  (a  person,  etc.). 
£1250  Kent.  Serm.  in  O.  E.  Misc.  32  Hit  is  us  nyede  bet 

se  bet  sucurede  hem  ine  ba  peril  }>et  us  sucuri  ine  ure  niedes. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  4608,  I  red  bat  bou,  onan,  Do  gett  be 
a  god  purueur  bat  in  bis  nede  be  mai  socur.  1340  Ayenb. 
1 86  Wei  ssolle  we.. helpe  and  soucouri  be  on  be  ober. 
c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  172  He  bat  scholde  me  socoury  to 
3en  myn  enymys.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  41 
He.  .socrede  Thomas  of  Caunturbury  whan  lie  was  exiled, 
1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  256  So  schal  his  Soule  be  socoured  Of 
tnilke  worschipe  ate  laste.  £1400  Antnrs  of  Arth.  xvii, 
Were  thritte  trentes  of  masse  done,  ..My  saule  were  socurt 
ful  sone,  And  bro^te  un-to  blys.  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems 
(Percy  Soc.)  131  Ther  is  no  gayne  may  us  socoure.  1536 
TiNDALE  Heb,  ii.  18  He  is  able  to  sucker  them  that  are 
tempted,  a  1548  HALLL?/:>-(?«.,  Edw.  /F,4  Duke  Charles. . 
succored  them  with  a  small  pencion.  1548-9  (Mar.)/?£.  Com. 
J 'raycr^Cateckism, To  loue,  honour,  and  succoure  my  father 
and  mother.  1651  HOBBEB ^nrzio/A,  ii.  xix.  97  There  is  no 
Favourite  of  a  Monarch,  which  cannot  as  well  succour 
his  friends,  as  hurt  his  enemies.  1718  PRIOR  Solomon  n. 
571  We  raise  the  sad,  and  succour  the  dhtress'd.  1865 
KINGSLEY  Herew.  xix,  It  would  behove  me.  .to  succour  this 
distressed  lady.  1867  SMILES  Huguenots  Eng.  xi.  (1880) 
184  The  fugitives  were  everywhere  made  welcome,  and 
succoured  and  helped. 

absol.    1535  BOORDE  Let.  in  Introd.  Knowl.  (1870)  56  God 
succuryng,  who  euer  kepp  yow  in  helth  &  honer. 
b.  tmnsf. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  213  Whan  he  the  comun  riht 
socoureth.  ?«i4<x>  Morte  Arth.  2276  Thare  myghte  no 
siluer  thaym  saue,  ne  socoure  theire  lyues.  1549  Compl.  Scot. 
Ep.  4  That  his.  .entreprise  vas  conuoyit  &  succurrit  be  ane 
diuyne  miracle,  rather  nor  be  the  ingyne  of  men.  1578 
LYTE  Dodoens^  473  Garden  Smilax  liath  long  and  small 
branches  growing  very  high . .  when  they  be  succoured  with 
rises  or  long  poles.  Ibid.  653  The  white  Rose,  whose  stalkes 
..are..x.  xii.  or  xx.  foote  high,  and  sometimes  longer,  if 
they  be  staled  vp  or  suckered.  1599  SHAKS.,  etc.  Pass. 
Pilgr*  xiv.  28  Yet  not  for  me,  shine  sun  to  succour  flowers. 

absol.  a  1850  ROSSKTTI  Dante  fy  Circle  n.  (1874)  279  Of  all 
that  thou  or  I  can  say,  But  one  word  succoureth. 

2.  To  furnish  with  military  assistance ;  to  bring 
reinforcements  to  ;   spec,    to   relieve   (a   besieged 
place). 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8233  Folc  of  Jerusalem  &  of  damache 
come. . .  &  to  socouri  antioche  uaste  buderward  drou.  c  1330 
R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  12778  Sex  bousand  sent  he 
. .  To  socoure  beym,  c  1380  Sir  Ferwnb.  2610  Or  we  mowen 
bet  y-socoured  be  wib  Charlis  &  ys  ferede.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  8466  All  the  kynges.,bat  comyn  were  to  Troy,  The 
citie  to  socour,  with  bere  sute  hoole.  1470-85  MALORY 
A  rthur  x.  i.  4 1 3, 1  will  socoure  hym  with  all  my  puyssaunce. 
a  1548  HALL  Chron. t  Hen.  ff,  18  Yf  the  castel  were  not 
suckered  within  iii  monthes.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr. 
Nicholay's  Voy.  i.  xv.  16  b,  The  place,  .coulde  not  haue  bin 
fortified  nor  succoured.  1613-18  DANIEL  Coll.  Hist.  Eng. 
(1626)  24  [He]  brings  a  mighty  Army  to  succour  Arques, 
assieged  by.. the  Dukes  General!.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Ker 
sey),  To  Succour  a  Place,  is  to  raise  the  Siege  of  such  a 
Place,  driving  the  Enemy  from  before  it.  1876  VOYLE  & 
STEVENSON  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  3)414/2  Tosuccourt..  to  relieve 
a  force  requiring  assistance. 

•\  3.  To  relieve  or  remedy  (a  state  of  want,  weak 
ness,  etc.)  ;  to  relieve  (a  diseased  condition).  Obs. 

1526  TINDALE  ^Tark  ix.  24  Sucker  myne  vnbelefe.  1526  — 
2  Cor.  viii.  14  Let  youre  aboundaunce  socker  their  lacke.  1590 
SPENSER  F.  Q,  ii.  iii.  31  To  succour  the  weake  state  of  sad 
afflicted  Troy.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  602  The 
outward  members  are  forced  to  yeeld  their  blond,  to  succour 
any  sudden  oppression  of  the  heart.  £1645  MILTON  Sonnn 
Forcers  ofConsc.  18  That  so  the  Parliament  May.,  succour 
our  just  Fears. 

absol.  1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp,  301  It  efficaciously 
sucurres  in  pestilentious  diseases. 

4.  To  shelter,  protect.     Now  dial. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  Ixxxi.  (1495)  653 
Greynes  ben  warded  and  socoured  wyth  ryndes..for  to  saue 
the  inner  pyth  and  kynde  hete.  1563  SHUTE  Archit.  Bj, 
Some  succoured  them  selues  vnder  the  shadowe  of  trees.  1617 
MoRYSON/£m.  n.  67  The  Haven  was  commodious  to  succour 
weather-beaten  ships.  1684  BUNYAN  Pilgr.  n.  157  That  by 
these  Waters  they  [sc.  sheep]  might  be  housed,  harbored, 
suckered,  and  nourished.  1893  Wilts.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  An  old- 
fashioned  bonnet  is  said  to  '  succour '  the  ears.  A  cold  wind 
cuts  up  cabbages,  except  where  they  are  '  succoured  '  by 
bushes  or  walls. 

5.  Naut.  To  strengthen,  make  firm  or  taut. 
1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xv.  (Roxb.)  44/1  To  succour 

and  ease  the  sheat,  least  it  break  in  great  winds.  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey)  s.  v.,  Among  Sea-men,  to  Succour  is  to 
strengthen  or  make  more  firm ;  as  To  Succour  a  Cable, 
Mast,  &c.  c  1850  Rudim.  Navig.  (Weale)  152  Its  use  is  to 
succour  the  scarphs  of  the  apron. 

Succour,  obs.  form  of  SUGAR  sb. 

Succourable  (szrksrab'l),  a.  [a.  OF.  so-, 
sucurable,  etc.,  chiefly  active,  rarely  passive  (mod. 
F.  secourable),  f.  secourir  to  SUCCOUR  :  see  -ABLE. 
Cf.  It.  soccorrevole.] 

1.    Affording  succour,  helpful.   Obs.  exc.  arch. 

c  1400  Ragman  Roll  175  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  76  Releuer 
to  the  pore,  and  socourabill  Ben  ye.  c  1450  Mir  our  Salua- 
cioun  (Roxb.)  128  Oure  lady  mane.,softned  hire  dere  sons 
ire  with  hire  sucurable  prayere.  c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  50  b, 
I  think  well  that  fortune  hath  ben  socourable  to  the  noble 
lady.  1591  SPARRY  tr.  Caftan's  Geomancie  153  Good  friendes 
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and  succorable.  1615  CLEAVER  Exj>lan.  Prov.  434  The 
goodnes  of  God  which  is  very  succourable.  1619  Times 
Store-House  780/2  Perceiuing  him  [sc.  a  physician]  not  so 
succourable,  as  hee  desireth  or  would  haue.  1620  THOMAS 
Lat.  Diet.,  ^«jrzVwr/j..succouiabIe.  c  1765  FLLOYD  Tar 
tarian  T.  (1785)  61/2  Succourable  Fairy,,  .furnish  me.. with 
means.  1880  BROWNING  Dram.  Idyls,  Pan  fy  Luna  34  What 
help?  When,  lo,  A  succourable  cloud  with  sleep  lay  dense. 

2.  Capable  of  being  helped  or  relieved,  rare. 

1654  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Bentivoglio's  Wars  ^'landers  77  But 
the  Town  being  munited,  and  at  all  times  succorable,  and 
he  having  but  a  few  men  with  him,  he  could  not  doe  it. 

t  Su'CCOUrer.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  secourere,  etc. 
(mod.F.  secoureur],  f.  secourir  to  SUCCOUR.]  One 
who,  or  that  which  aids  or  assists. 

1442  Rolls  of  Par  It.  V.  61/1  Socorours  and  Helpers  to  the 
Enemyes  of  the  Cristien  feith.  c  1450  LOVELICH  Merlin  9577 
Beheld  sire  Gyrflez,  his  socourer.  1495  Act  n  Hen.  1^11 
c.  64  Preamble,  The  same  persones  . .  were  . .  favourers 
gydantis  helpers  socourers  and  comforteris.  x6ix  Bible 
Rom.  xvi.  2  She  hath  beene  a  succourer  of  many,  and  of  my 
selfe  also.  1623  SANDERSON  Serin. t  Ad  Magist.  I.  (1632)  137 
To  each  of  these  the  Magistrate  must  be  a  succourer  to  his 
power.  1686  BUNYAN  Bk.  Boys  4-  Girls  41,  I  will  be  thy 
Succourer. 

Hence  t  Su'cconress  rare~l,  a  female  helper. 

1582  STANYHURST  sEneis  i.  (Arb.)  37  Of  trauayl  of  Troians, 
O  Queene,  thee  succeres  only. 

Succourful  (sz?*k3.iiul),  a.  rare.  [f.  SUCCOUR 
sb.  +  -FUL.]  Helpful. 

1898  MEREDITH  Odes  Fr.  Hist.  70  Succourful  daughters 
of  men. 

Succouring  (szrkaiin),  vbL  sb.  [-ING  *.]  The 
action  of  the  vb.  SUCCOUR  ;  assistance. 

£1330  Arth.  fy  Merl.  8301  per  was  ioie..ber  mi^t  be  no 
more  pan  was  ber  of  bat  socouringe.  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk. 
5777  Ne  hadde  Tentan  come  to  his  socouryng,  Hehaddebe 
brou3t  to  his  endyng.  c  1450  LOVELICH  Merlin  859,  J  schal 
comen  to  ;ow  jn  Socowrenge.  1530  PALSGR.  272/1  Socour 
yng,  secovrsy  ayde.  1538  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  VI.  84  To 
the  sokeringe  of  his  childer,  1626  E.  MOUNTAGU  in 
Bucdeuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  265  The  defence  of 
the  realm,  the  succouring  of  the  allies  of  the  same. 

Succouring,///.  «.  [-ING*.]  That  succours ; 
bringing  or  affording  help  or  assistance. 

«i6i6JoNSONA/?^-r.,f'^rt^3oAlcides.  be  thou  succouring 
to  my  song.  1704'!^??  Abra-Alulei.  i,  Leading  on  Hissuc- 
c'ring  Troops  to  raise  the  Siege  of  Buda.  1782  Miss  BURNEY 
Cecilia  v.  xi,  The  soothing  recompense  of  succouring  benevo 
lence,  1836  NEWMAN  in  Lyra  Apost,  (1840)  in  Each  trial 
has  its  weight ;  which  whoso  bears,  Knows  his  own  woe,  and 
need  of  succouring  grace,  a  1901  W.  BRIGHT  Age  Fathers 
(1903)  I.  xix.  381  He  wrote,  .to  express  his  regret  that  as  yet 
no  succouring  hand  had  been  held  out  to  the  suffering 
Eastern  Church. 

Succourless  (szrksjles),  a.  Now  rare.  [f. 
SUCCOUR  J£.  +  -LESS.] 

1.  Of  persons  or  conditions  :  "Without  help,  help 
less  ;  freq.  without  resources  or  means  of  sub 
sistence,  destitute. 

1412-30  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  in.  1357  Pollidamas.. stood, 
Socourles  from  al  remedie.  1535  COVERDALE  Prov.  xxxi.  8 
Be  thou  an  aduocate.  .to  speake  for  all  sochas  be  domme  & 
sucourles.  is68GRAFTON  Chron.  11.412  Beyngsuccourle^se, 
and  wandering  vp  &  downe,  at  the  last  he  was  taken  in  a 
towne  called  Plashey  in  Essex.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel. 
ii.  ii.  vi.  i,  Whose  speech  may  ease  our  succorlesse  estate. 
1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  506  These  once  happy  lies.. are 
Metamorphosed  in  the  Anatomy  of  succourlesse  oppression. 
1641  Stockton  on  Tees  Par.  Reg.t  A  poor  succourless  boy  was 
buried  28  March.  1661  MORGAN  Sph.  Gentry  m.  ix.  112 
Fighting  alone  succourlesse  with  five  of  the  King  of  Portu 
gal's  ships.  1736  THOMSON  Liberty  iv.  120  What  Confla 
grations,  Earthquakes,  Ravage, ..succourless,  and  bare,  the 
poor  Remains  Of  Wretches  forth  to  Nature's  Common  cast? 
1828  LYTTON  Pelham  III.  xi,  The  hopeless  and  succourless 
bed  of  death.  1876  Daily  News  18  Dec.  5/2  On  the  Hattia 
island,  where  the  people  were  three  days  succourless. 

absol.  1443  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  1 1.  210  Visite  the  poore,  and 
of  compassioun,  Nakyd  and  needy,  and  hungry  socourlees. 
1536  WYATT  Ptnit.  Ps.t  2nd  Prol.  20  Wks.  (1913)  216  A.. 
refuge  for  to  save  The  Socourles.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Ps.  x.  viii, 
The  succour  of  the  succourles,  a  1658  CLEVELAND  /'oenis, 
etc.  (1677)  152  You  are  tyed  by  your  Order  to  give  Protection 
to  the  Weak  and  Succourless. 
b.  transf.  of  a  thing. 

1613-16  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  i.  iv,  Cold  Winter's  rage. . 
makes  the  sap  leave  succourlesse  the  shoot. 

f  2.   Affording  no  refuge.   Obs. 

1601  DEACON  &  WALKER  Spirits  $  Divch  233  You  are  now 
fledde..to  the  succourlesse  shelter  of  that  your  weather 
beaten  action. 

SUCCOUS  (s»'k3s),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  succosus,  f. 
sitccus  juice.]  Containing  juice  or  sap  ;  juicy. 

1694  WESTMACOT  Script.  Herb.  8  The  Fruit  or  Apples  of 
this  green  succous  Shrub,  are  round.  1859  CHRISTINA 
ROSSETTI  Goblin  Market  258  Must  she  no  more  that  succous 
pasture  find  ?  1859  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  1224/1  Succosus, . . 
succous  or  succose. 

t  Succre'SCent,  a.  Obs.  rare~l.  [ad.  L.  sue- 
crescent-,  -ens,  pres.  pple.  of  sticcresctre  to  grow 
up,  f.  sue-  =  SUB-  25  +cresctre  to  grow.]  Arising 
afterwards,  succeeding. 

1653  ASHWELL  Fides  Apost.  276  The  Workes  of  Atbanasius 
were  alleaged  by  after  Ages  against  succrescent  Heresies. 

ilSuccuba  (strkitfba).  PI.  -b»  (8  -a's).  Also 
8  sucuba.  [late  L.  =  strumpet,  f.  succubare,  f. 
sue-  —  SUB-  2  +  cub-  to  lie.]  *=  SuccuBUS. 

1587  Afirr.  Mag.,  Humfrey  Dk.  Glouc.  xi,  That  his 
auncient  Grandame . .  Was  a  Feend  of  the  kind  that  (Succubie) 
some  call.  1610  B.  JOSSON  Alch.  ii.  ii,  I  walke  Naked  be- 
tweene  my  succubx.  1619  FLETCHER,  etc.  Knt.  Malta  v.  ii, 
We'll  call  him  Cacodemon,  with  his  black  gib  there,  his 


STJCCUBE. 

Succuia.     1620  T.  SCOTT  Godff  A'/«,f  (1623)  80  Looke  in  the 
streete,  .f  you  can  distinguish  men  and  women  asunder.. if 
euery  Succuba  seemes  not  an  Incubus.     1662  M.  W.  Mar 
riage  Breaker  54  What's  she  must  be  my  Masters  Succuba. 
1708  firit.  Apollo  No.  45.  2/1  As  to  the  Succubusses,  or 
Succuba's,   the   Case  is.. different.      1788  PASQUIN  Childr. 
Thesfis  (1792)  187  By  the  Sucubae  spawned.     1873  LKUVND 
Egypt.   Sketch-Bit.   175   The  fair    Hermelina,  a  charming 
Succuba,  who  had.. been  the  true  love  for  forty  years  of    | 
Benedict  Berna.     1900  ELWORTHY  Horns  of  Honour  ii.  88    j 
Female  demons,  or  succuba;,  were  the  constant  tempters  of 
both  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Anthony.     1906  B.  CAPES  Loaves    \ 
i,  Fishes  143  That  dead  rogue  is  already  forgathering  with 
his  succuba. 

Succube  (sff'kiwb).  rare.  Also  suocub.  [ad.  L. 
succuba,  -us  •  see  prec.  Cf.  F.  succube  m.]  =  prec. 

1721  D'URFEY  Athenian  Jilt  Operas,  etc.  i64OurSuccub 
Satanick  now  found  She  touch'd  his  Soul  in  place  unsound. 
1889  E.  SALTUS  Tristrem  Varick  152  There  would  be  no 
insomnia  now.  In  the  magic  of  a  cablegram  that  succube 
had  been  exorcised  forever. 

Succnbine  (swki«b3in),a.  rare.  [f.  SCCCUBA  or 
SUCCUBUS  +  -INE  l.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  succubus. 

[1533-4  linage  Ipocr.  iv.  278  And  ffryer  Incubyne  And 
ffryer  Succubine.) 

!838  KA.RHAM  tngol.  Leg.  Ser.  i.  St.  Nicholas  liv,  Oh  ! 
happy  the  slip  from  his  Succubine  grip,  That  saved  the  Lord 
Abbot. 

Succubous  (sc'kiwbas),  a.  Bot.     [f.  L.  suc-- 
SUB-  2  +  cub-  (cumbtre)  to  lie  +  -ous.]    Having  the    | 
upper  margin   of  each  leaf  covered  by  the  lower 
margin  of  the  one  succeeding  it :  applied  to  some 
of  the  Jungermanniacem. 

1857  [see  INCUBOUS].  1861  H.  MACMIIXAN  Footn.  Page 
Nat.  40  [The  leaves  of  the  liverworts]  are  disposed  either 
in  a  spiral  which  turns  from  left  to  right,  in  which  case  they 
are  called  succubous,  or  in  a  spiral  which  turns  from  right 
to  left,  when  they  receive  the  name  of  incubous  leaves. 

I!  Snccnbus  (sfki*2b»s).  PI.  -bi  (7-8 -busses). 
[med.L.,  masc.  form  (with  fern,  meaning)  corresp. 
to  SUCCUBA,  after  INCUBUS.] 

1.  A  demon  in  female  form  supposed  to  have 
carnal  intercourse  with  men  in  their  sleep.     (Cf. 
INCUBUS.) 

1387  TEEVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  410  That  fend  (>at  gooj>  a 
ny5t,  Wommen  wel  ofte  to  begile,  Incubus  hatte  be  ry?t; 
And  gileb  men  ober  while,  Succubus  is  bat  wight.  1547 
liooRDE  Brev.  Health  cxix.  (1870)  78  Iticulus  doth  infeste 
and  trouble  women,  and  Succubits  doth  infest  men.  1584 
R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  III.  xix.  (1886)  56  The  divell  plaieth 
Succubus  to  the  man  and  carrieth  from  him  the  seed  of 
generation,  which  he  delivereth  as  Incubus  to  the  woman. 
1644  Zlerc.  Brit.  No.  23.  178,  I  think  Incubusses  and  Suc 
cubusses  are  Angells  of  light  to  these.  1647  COWLEV  Mistr., 
Not  Fair  14  So  men  (they  say)  by  Hells  delusions  led,  Have 
ta'ne  a  Succu'bus  to  their  bed.  1691  R.  KIKK  Secret 
Comimv.  i.  (1815)  13  For  the  Inconvenience  of  their  Succubi, 
who  tryst  with  Men,  it  is  abhominable.  1797  Encycl.  Brit. 
(ed.  3)  XVIII.  52/2  The  truth  is,  the  succubus  is  only  a 
species  of  the  nightmare.  1818  C.  K.  SHARPE  Lam's 
Memorialls  Pref.  p.  xx,  For  forty  years,  he  [sc.  Benedict  of 
Berne]  had  kept  up  an  amatory  commerce  with  a  Succubus, 
called  Hermehne. 

attrib.  1619  PvRCHAsAficrocostHusl.  479  If  the  Deuill  can 
not  turne  himselfe  into  a  Succubus  Spirit,  to  be,  or  seeme  to 
be  a  transubstantiate  Woman. 

2.  transf.    a.   A   demon,   evil   spirit;    occas.    a 
familiar  spirit. 

1601  WEEVER  Mirr.  Mart.  Avij,  A  swaggering  humour, 
Of  someshape-altring  Succubus  begot.  l634SiR  T.  HERBERT 
Trav.  169  An  old  Tartarian  Hecate.. inuocated  \ierSnccubi 
to  succour  mee.  17*7  WARBURTON  En(}.  Prod.  i.  63  A  Church 
yard  Carcass  raised  and  set  a  strutting  by  the  Inflation  of 
some  hellish  Succubus  within.  1840  BARHAM  Ingot.  Leg. 
Ser.  i.  Lady  Rohesia,  The  most  impudent  Succubus.. dare 
as  well  dip  his  claws  in  holy  water  as  come  within  the  verge 
of  its  [sc.  the  passing  bell  sj  sound.  1868  BROWNING  Ring 
ft  Kk.,  Ct.  Guido  Franc.  1137  The  witches'  circle  intact, 
charms  undisturbed  That  raised  the  spirit  and  succubus. 

b.  A  strumpet,  whore ;  a  term  of  abuse  for  a 
low  woman,  occas.  applied  to  a  man. 

1621  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wlwre  Wks.  (1630)  n.  106/1 
A  Succubus,  a  damned  sinke  of  sinne.  1684 OTWAY  Atheist 
I,  Nor  got  no  meat,  but  such  as  the  old  Succubus  his  wife 
bought  at  a  stinking  price.  1699  FARQUHAR  Const.  Couple 
iv.  iii,  Here  is  an  old  succubus,  madam,  that  has  stole  two 
silver  spoons,  and  says  she's  your  nurse.  1706  T.  BAKER 
Tunbridge  Walks  iv.  i,  A  flinching  son  of  a  succubus,  to 
pretend  to  call  for  a  looking  glass  and  sneak  away.  1748 
SMOLLETT  Rod.  Random  xlvi,  'Yes,  thou  barbarian,' said 
she,  turning  to  Wagtail,  '  thou  tiger,  thou  succubus  !  '  1803 
C  K.  SHARPE  New  Ox/.  Guide  i.  Corr.  1888  I.  13  [A  bed- 
maker]  Like  any  fell  Succubus,  wrinkled  and  old,  With  the 
lip  of  a  shrew,  and  the  nose  of  a  scold. 

t  Succudrous,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  In  4-5  suc- 
oud(e;rus,  6  suoouidrus.  [Variant  of  SUBQUI- 
DHOUS.]  Presumptuous,  arrogant. 

c  1475  Rau/Coilyar  909  }e  Sarazeins  are  succuderus  and 
self  willit  ay.  15*3  DOUGLAS  /Eneis  xni.  vi.  in  Syk  suc- 
cuidrus  ondertakyng. 

So  t  Suocu-drously  adv.,  presumptuously,  arro 
gantly. 

C1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  x.  (Mathoit)  369  Bot  gyf  a  seruand 
now  vald  ta  His  kin^is  wyfe  succmlrusly.  c  1475  RaufCoil. 
jeiir  $56  Then  said  the  Sarazine  to  Schir  Rauf  succudrously. 

t  Snccndry.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  4-5  suoeuddry, 
-quidry,  -eowdry,  sukudry,  6  sucquedry,  5 
succeudry.  [Variant  of  SURQUIDRT.]  Presumption, 
arrogance . 

1375  BARBOL-R  Bruce  xi.  it  It  wes  gret  succuddry  [far. 
K.  sukudry,  H.  sucquidry]  That  set  thame  auon  sic  folye. 
Ibid.  xvi.  327  His  outrageouss  succudry  And  will,  that  mar 
wes  than  hardy,  Of  purpo>s  let  it  bym.  c  1425  WYNTOUN 
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Cron.  iv.  vi.  51  As  Daryus  tynt  in  til  Sythi  Throw  his  haw- 
tane  succudry.  c  1470  Gol.  fy  Gaiv.  278  Spekis  na  succeudry, 
for  Cristis  sone  deir  !  1553  Douglas1  ^Etieis  xin.  vi.  in 
(1710)  467  For  sic  sucquedry  vndertakin  now,  His  awne 
mischeif . .  He  fundin  has.  [Cf.  1513  in  SUCCUDROUS.] 

Succulence  (so'kirflens).  [Formed  as  next : 
see  -ENCE.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
succulent ;  juiciness.  Also,  succulent  part. 

1787  MARSHALL  Rnr.  Econ,  Norfolk  I.  257  It  is  allowed 
to  stand  the  winter  better,  and  to  preserve  its  firmness  and 
succulence.  1824-9  LANDOR  I  mag.  Coni>.  Wks.  1846  II.  59 
The  latter  math  has  less  substance,  succulence,  and  fragrance 
than  the  Summer  crop.  1842  LOUDON  Suburban  Hort.  337 
Though  the  fruit  would  be  more  numerous  it  would  be  defi 
cient  in  succulence  and  flavour.  1883  G.  ALLEN  in  Nature 
29  Mar.  512  The  succulence  here  acts  as  a  reservoir  for 
water. 

Succulency  (s#*ki#lensi).  [ad.  med.L.  sitc- 
culentifi)  f.  succulent  us:  see  next  and  -ENCY.]  =  prec. 

1616  DONNE  Serin.  Prov.  x.\ii.  n  (1661)  III.  330  Pith  and 
marrow  to  give  a  succulencie,  and  nourishment,  even  to  the 
bones,  to  the  strength  andobduration  of  sin.  ai6«oj.  DYKE 


hungry  land,  if  they  be  supplied  with  a  due  measure  of  suc 
culency,  and  neighbouring  moisture.  1738  KINNEIR  £ss. 
Nerves  55  The  succulency  of  the  Nerves  in  a  healthy 
man,  depends  upon  the  goodness  and  due  quantity  of 
the  blood,  that  enters  the  vessels  of  the  brain.  1815  KIRBY 
&  SP.  Entomol.  (1816)1.321  These  branches.. are.  .exposed 
to  the  open  air  under  a  shed,  where  from  their  succulency 
they  [sc.  cochineal  insects]  continue  to  live  for  several 
months.  1842  LOUDON  Suburban.  Hort.  437  The  nature  of 
the  changes  intended  to  be  made  on  them  by  cultivation, 
such  as  blanching,  succulency,  magnitude,  £c.  1890  H.  M. 
STANLEY  Darkest  Africa  II.  xxx.  297  The  grass  was  void 
of  .succulency  and  nutriment. 

Succulent  (s»'ki#Ient),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
sncculentus  (siicitlmtus}  ^  f.  sucats  (sticus)  juice  : 
see  -LENT,  -ULENT.  Cf.  F.  sticculejit.']  A.  adj. 

1.  Full  of  juice ;  juicy,  a.  Applied  to  plants 
and  their  parts  having  a  fleshy  and  juicy  substance. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  444  Their  [sc.  figs']  succulent 
substance,  .when  they  begin  to  ripen,  is  white  like  mi  Ike. 
1626  BACON  Sylva  §  507  Such  Plants,  as  are  very  Succulent. 
1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  n.  iv.  §  3.  70  Texture  of  the  Leaf; 
1  . .  Succulent ;  having  thick  juicie  leaves,  covered  with  a  close 
membrane,  through  which  the  moisture  cannot  easily  tran 
spire,  which  makes  them  continue  m  dry  places.  1756  C. 


Chem.  (1814)  280  All  green  succulent  plants  contain  saccha 
rine  or  mucilaginous  matter.  1837  M.  DONOVAN  Dom.  Econ. 
II.  323  The  carrot  is  valuable  on  account  of  the  facility  with 
which  it  is  kept  in  a  recent  and  succulent  state  for  a  length 
of  time.  i88a  VINES  tr.  Sacks'  Bot.  417  These  peculiar 
stipules  remain  fresh  and  succulent  not  only  during  the  life 
of  the  leaves  but  also  after  they  have  fallen.  1908  [Miss  E. 
FOWLER]  Befcv.  Trent  fy  Anchohne *,<$  The  succulent  house- 
leek,  green  and  red. 

b.   Of  various  other  things. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  30  From  the  substance  some 
[parts]  are  dense,  others  rare  and  succulent  or  iuicy,  others 
spongie  &  soft.     1666  BOYLE  Qrig.  Formes  $  Qual.  n.  245 
That  it  [sc.  coral]  is  oftentimes  found  very  succulent.     1877 
BLACK  Green  Past,  xliv.  357  Rich,  deep  black,  succulent  mud. 
1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.Snrg.  I.n6  Each  tumour.,  becomes 
i    solid,  more  succulent,  and  more  rapid  in  its  growth. 
C.  Of  food  or  articles  of  food. 

1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Chym.  66  The  succulent  parts 

of  the  aliment.     1725  Fant.  Diet.  s.  v.  Gravy t  Such  Messes, 

!    into  which  some  of  it  is  to  be  put  to  render  them  more 

!    Succulent.     1831   SCOTT  Ct.   Rob.  xii,  The  succulent  and 

highly-spiced  messes  indulged  in  by  the  nations  of  the  East. 

1907  S.  ELLIOT  Rom.  Plant  Life  181  Sussex  downs  so  famous 

i    for  succulent  mutton. 

fd.  Of  persons:  Well  nourished.  (Cf.  SAPPY  4.) 
1673    R.    HEAD  Canting  Acad.    147    Her    name    was.. 
Wheedle,  a  plump  succulent  Girl. 

2.  transf.  andyi^.      'Juicy',  *  sappy',  rich. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  512  Yellow  is  a  lesse  Succulent  Colour 
than  Green.     i66o\VATERHous*/$r»/.s<$'  Arm.  147  In  short, 
'    from  these  the  learned  Nobility  and  Gentry.. grow  to  be  sue- 
]    culent  Philosophers.  1691  BENTI.EY  fioyle  Lect.  iv.  127  In  the 
!    flower  of  her  Youth,  while  she  [sc.  the  Earth]  was  succulent 
I    and  fertil.     1827  HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  iv.  (1876)  I.  223.  The 
queen  and  her  courtiers.. continued  to  prey  upon  their  suc 
culent  victim  [sc.  the  Church],     1859  MEREDITH  R.PtOtrtl 
xii,  Pluming  a  smile  upon  his  succulent  mouth.    Ibid,  xxxv, 
His  air  of  rather  succulent  patronage.     1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F. 
Holt  xl,  It  occurred  to  her  that  when  she  had  known  about 
them  a  good  while  they  would  cease  to  be  succulent  themes 
of  converse  or  meditation.    1898  G.  B.  SHAW  Plays  II.  You 
never  can  tell  n.  Stage-direct.,  He.. is  at  present  reduced 
to  the  advertisements,  which  are  not  sufficiently  succulent 
to  induce  him  to  persevere  with  them. 

3.  Comb.,  as  succulent -fruited,  -/<?<z7va?adjs. 

1830  LINDLEY  Xat.  Syst.  Dot.  183  The  berries  of  the  suc 
culent-fruited  kinds.     1842    LOUDON  Suburban  Hort.  267 
Sedums,  and  other  succulent-leaved  plants. 
B.  sb.  Bot.  A  succulent  plant. 

1825  Greenhouse  Comp.  I.  105  Green-house  succulents  are 
of  the  easiest  possible  culture  and  propagation.  1842  LOU 
DON  Suburban  Hort.  267  The  leaves  of  such  succulents  as 
i;\c:ilia,  ..cactus,  and  similar  plants.  1914.  Daily  News  $ 
Leader  25  June  4  The  succulents  growing  in  the  desert. 

Hence  Su'cculently  adv.,  in  a  succulent  manner. 

1892  E.  RKEVKS  Homwvard  Bound  174  Transparent,  erey, 
pure,  succulently  inviting  snails.  1899  KIPLING  Stalky  69 
Mr.  King  was  pleased  to  smile  succulently  in  form. 

Succulous  (s/rkirflas^  a.  [Irreg.  f.  L.  swtu- 
lentus  SUCCULENT  +  -pus.]  Succulent. 

1846  in  WORCESTER  citing  For.  Q.  Rev. 


SUCCUMBENT. 

Succumb  (sz>kzrm),  v.  Also  5  subcombe, 
succombe,  5-7  succumbe,  7-8  succomb.  [a. 
OF.  succomber,  also  subcomber,  ad.L.  succufnbfre 
(sudc-}j  f.  site-  =  SUB-  2  +  -cumbtre  to  lie.  Cf. 
It.  soccombere,  Sp.  sucumbir,  Pg.  succwnbir. 

Noted  by  Johnson  1755  and  Sinclair  Obs.  Sc.  Dial.  (178^) 
94  as  a  peculiarly  Scottish  word.] 

•j- 1.  trans.  To  bring  down,  bring  low,  over 
whelm.  Obs. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn.  xxviii.  104  In  their  folysshe 
pryde  I  shal  succombe  &  brynge  a  lowe  their  corage.  1490 
—  Rncydos  xxii,  81  For  to  distroye  her,&  vtterly  >ubcombe 
her  in-to  persecucyon  extreme.  1549  Cotnfl.  Scot.  Kp.  i  Thre 
vehement  plagis  quhilk  hes  al  maist  succumbit  oure  cuntre 
in  final  euertione.  Ibid.  vii.  71  My  triumphant  stait  U  sr.c- 
cumbit  in  decadens. 

f  2.  intr.  To  fail  in  a  cause.  Sc.  Obs. 

1561  Rt'g.  Privy  Council  Scot.  Ser.  i.  I.  174  To  have  suc 
cumbit  in  his  said  caus.  1586-7  Una,  IV.  141  Succumband 
and  failyieand  nochtwithstanding  heirin. 
3.  To  sink  under  pressure  or  give  way  to  superior 
force,  authority,  etc.  :  said  properly  of  persons  or 
communities,  and  transf*  of  conditions,  designs, 
occas.  of  material  things. 

1604  EARL  STIRLING  Aurora  El.  iii.  34  Surcharged  with 
sorowes  I  succomb.  1632  LITHGOW  'Irav,  VIM.  372  The 
eight  day.  .he  succumb'd,  and  could  not  subsist,  not  beeing 
vsed  to  pedestriall  trauayle.  1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk 
(Wodrow  Soc.)  500  As  in  all  nationall  trydls  some  succumbs, 
sundrie  did  adhere  to  their  subscription  of  the  King's 
Covenant.  1751  Pkilos.  Lett,  on  Physiogn,  259  (T.)  Our 
fortitude,  .may  bend  under  the  weight  of  malignancy  and 
opposition,  yet  not  succumb.  1754  FOOTE  Knigkts  n,  'J  hat 
I  who  have  rejected  so  many  matches  should  instantaneously 
succumb.  1846  TRENCH  Mirac.  76  This  scheme  of  inter 
pretation,  thus  assailed  from  so  many  sides,  ..quickly 
succumbed.  1847  CAI.HOUN  Speeches  Wks.  1861  IV.  354  So 
completely  did  the  National  party  succumb,  that. .the  woid 
'  National '  was  not  named.  1851  GALLENGA  Italy  vii.  499 
Italy. .had  stood  up  fora  wrestle  with  Austria,  and  suc 
cumbed.  1886  C.  E.  PASCOE  Loud,  of  To-day  xxx.  led.  3} 
273  After  suffering  from  conflagrations  on  many  occasions, 
the  crypt  finally  succumbed  in  the  year  1834. 

b.' Const,  to.  (In  first  (mot.,  to  yield  the  palm  to.\ 
1632  LITHGOW  Traz>.  v.  181  The  now  decayed  Towne  of 
Tharsus,  who  for  antiquity  will  not  succumbe  to  any  City 
of  Natolia.  1663  BUTLER  Hud.  I.  iii,  459  And  to  their  wills 
we  must  succumb,  Qieocunque  tr.ihnnt,  'tis  our  doom.  1716 
M.  DAVIKS  Athen.  Brit.  II.  255  The  pretended  Infallibility 
of  Pope  Liberius,  succumb'd  at  the  same  time  to  the  same 
Arian  Coercive  Politicks.  1738  A.  HILL  Let.  Ld.  Bcling- 
broke  25  June  Wks.  1753  I.  274  One  is  involved  by  events, 
and  succumbs  to,  and  subsists  by  expedients.  1825  LYTTOS 
Zicci  27  Pardon  me  if  I  do  not  succumb  to  curiosity.  1828 
CUNNINGHAM  N.S.  Wales  (ed.  3)  II.  84  The  small  trader  and 
settler  must  they  knew  succumb  to  the  price  they  chose  to  fix. 
1848  W.  K.  KELLY  tr.  L.  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  Y.  II.  578  The 
honourable  conviction,  that  Belgium  ought  not  to  give  way 
to  threats,  however  it  might  be  doomed  to  succumb  to  force. 
1878  PKOCTOK  Picas.  Ways  Set.  x.  (1879)  201  Even  the  mo^t 
powerful  and  ferocious  beasts  must  succumb  in  the  long  run 
to  man.  1889  G.  FIXDLAY  Engl.  Kail-May  8  Those  rails  were 
of  so  light  a  description  that  they  soon  succumbed  to  heavy 
wear  and  tear. 

c.  Const,  wider,  beneath,  occas.  before, 
a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  in.  vi.  §  47  (1740)  457  Men  seem  to 
succumb  under  it,  as  a  Process,  now  become  of  Course. 
1808  HP.  WATSON  Charge  in  1805,  40 Thinking    .that  Popery 
is  every  where  succumbing  under  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge.     1833  I.  TAYLOR  Fanat.  v.  97  The  noble  may 
be   readily   made   to   succumb  beneath   the   base,     a  1862 
BUCKLE  Misc.  Wks.  (1872)  I.  12  The  men  of  facts  at  length 
succumbed  before  the  man  of  ideas. 
4.  spec.  To  yield  to  the  attacks  of  a  disease,  the 
effect  of  wounds,  an  operation,  etc. ;  hence,  to  die. 
1849  EASTWICK   Dry   Leaves  205   Half  the  sipi'ihi's  suc 
cumbed  ;— the  doctor  was  so  terrified  at  the  number  of  deaths 
that  he  became  deranged.     1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  xx. 
404  He  succumbed  in  a  few  months  to  fever.     1886  BARING- 
GOULD  Court  Royal  xlviii,  I  think  he  caught  a  chill,  and 
being    below   par   he   succumbed.     1891   Pall  Mall  Gaz. 
10  Jan.  6/2  Mr.  Picken  has  since  succumbed  to  his  injuries, 
f  5.  trans.   To  abandon,  givt  up.   Obs. 
1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  435  Arguments  of  Religion.. they 
succumbe,    their   conference   onely   pleading   mutuall   for 
bearance. 

Hence  Sncctrmber,  SnccTrmbing1  vbl,  sb. 
1844  GLADSTONE  Let.  in  Purcell  Life  Manning  (1895)  I. 
xiv.  297,  I  am  not  sure.. of  your  whole  assertion  that  sub 
scribers  were  mere  succumbers.  T$&$  A  themrum  3  Jan.  7/1 
Was  it  a  sudden  succumbing  of  Becket's  keen  intelligence 
to  those  superstitions  of  a  dark  age? 

Succumbence  (stfkzrmbens),  rare.  [f.  SUC 
CUMB  v.  +-ENCK.]  A  giving  way  or  yielding. 

1837  C.  LOFFT  Self-formation  II.  78  One  unlucky  suc- 
cunibence  to  idleness  turns  the  tide  at  once. 

StlCCUinbency  (sz/kzrmbensi).  Now  rare.  [f. 
next :  see  -ENCY.  Cf.  med.L.  succumbcntta  failure 
in  a  cause.]  A  giving  way  or  yielding;  submission. 
1653  R.  G.  tr.  Bacon's  Hist.  Winds  371  The  means  and 
waves  of  the  succumbency  and  yielding*  of  Motions  are 
carefully  to  be  looked  into.  1668  HOWE  Bless.  Righteous 


Ess.   Evils  Pop.   Ignor.    163  This.. unquestioning,  unmur 
muring,  succumbency  under  the  actual  allotment. 

t  SuCCU'inbent,  «.  (J&)  Obs.  rare.  [ad.L. 
succttmfanS)  -entem^  pr.  pple.  of  succtimbc're  to 
SUCCUMB.  In  sense  i  after  It.  soccontbcnte.'} 

A.  adj.  1.  Subject,  submissive  to. 
ci645   HOWLLL  Lett.    u.    ix.   (1890!   387   Christianity.. 
makes  not  Sense  so  much  subject  to  Reason,  as  Reason  suc- 
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cumbent  to  Faith.  1660  —  Parly  of  Beasts  2  Queen  Mor- 
phandra..useth  to  make  Nature  her  self  not  only  succum 
bent  and  passive  to  her  desires,  but  [etc.]. 

2.  Underlying. 

1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  n.  114  Water,  by  its  weight 
onely,  and  no  innate  Elatery,  did  depel  the  Succumbent 
Quicksilver  in  the  Tube. 

3.  Succumbing, 

1812  J.  J.  HENRY  Camp,  agst.  Quebec  81  The  humanity  of 
Morgan  and  Humphreys,  towards  a  succumbent  foe. 
B.  sb.  (See  quot.  1661  and  KNEELEB  2  a.) 

1661  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  2),  Snccunibents^ .  .antiendy  it 
signified  those  penitents  or  excommunicate  persons  that  fell 
down  on  their  knees  and  prayed  in  a  certain  place  behind 
the  Quire  or  Pulpit.  [1850  NEALE  Hist.  East.  Ch.  Introd. 
I.  i.  210  The  Succumbentes  were  passing  the  silver  gates  on 
their  way  out.] 

Succur,  obs.  form  of  SUCCOUK,  SUGAK. 

t  Succu  rrance.  Obs.  In  5  socurraunce.  [a. 
OF.  socorrance^  f.  socorre  to  SUCCOUR.]  Succour. 

c  1450  Cov.  Myst,  (Shaks.  Soc.)  220  Gracyous  prophete  of 
socurraunce. 

Succursal  (s^k^-isal),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.F.  *suc- 
cursal,  only  in  fern,  succursale  (sc.  tglise  cburchN, 
ad.  L.  *succursdtis,  f.  succursus  SUCCOUR.  Cf.  It. 
soccorsaleJ\ 

A.  adj.  Subsidiary ;  applied  esp.  to  a  religious 
establishment  dependent  upon  a  principal  one. 

1844  [C,  MACFARLANE]  Camp  of  Rejuge  I.  9  From  the 
grand  abbey  of  Crowland  to  the  dependent  house  or  suc 
cursal  cell  of  Spalding.  1855  MII.MAN  Lat.  Christ,  xiv. 
viiL  VI.  564.  Its  Cathedral,  surrounded  by  its  succursal 
churches.  Ibid.  574  The  building,  with  its  succursal  aisles. 
1889  Tablet  16  Feb.  243/1  The  more  recent  institution  of  the 
latter  and  its  succursal  office. 

B.  sb.    A  subsidiary  establishment;    a  branch 
institution,  society,  business,  etc.     (Const,  to,  of.} 

1859  SALA  Tw.  round  Clock  (1861)  221  The  'Virtuous 
Club,'  established  as  a  succursal  to  the  Royal  Society.  1862 
—  Accepted  Addr.  86  The  undertaking  business,  .was  a 
succursal  to  his  trade.  1884  Athcnseum  22  Mar.  376/1 
Freston,  or  Frieston,  was  a  succursal  of  the  Benedictine 
Abbey  of  Croyland. 

||b.  In  F.  form  succursale  (sb.  fern.  sing.). 

1882  Times  ii  Sept.  7/4  The  new  docks  on  the  London, 
Tilbury,  and  Southend  Railway,  a  sort  of  succursale  of  the 
East  and  West  India  Dock  system.  1885  Ibid.  18  Sept.  13/4 
Six  of  the  monks  emigrated  last  year  to  America,  and  ^2  have 
been  detached  to  a  succursale  in  Tipperary.  1901  A.  C.  WELCH 
Anselm  fy  His  Work  v.  87  So  many  monks  passed  between 
the  two,  that  St.  Saviour's  became  practically  a  succursale 
of  Le  13ec.  1910  Nation  16  July  568/2  Mexico,  .has  become 
a  mere  '  succursale '  of  the  United  States. 

II  Succus  (stf'kzs).  PI.  suoci  (sfl-ksai).  [L.] 
A  juice  ;  in  scientific  terminology  applied  to  (a) 
fluid  secretions  in  an  animal  or  vegetable  body, 
(£)  juices  extracted  from  plants. 

[1719  QUINCY  Lex.  Physico-Med.  (1722),  Sitccus,  is  any 
Juice.]  1771  BP.  WATSON  Ess.  Subj.  Chem.  Chem.  Ess. 
1787  V.  137  Wherever  there  is  a  vascular  system,  containing 
a  moving  nutritive  succus,  there  is  life.  1874  GARROD  & 
BAXTER  Mat.  Med.  fed.  4)  263  He  regards  the  succus  [of 
hemlock]  as  the  only  reliable  preparation  of  the  drug  for 
internal  use. 

SUCCUSS  (s#ktrs),  v.  [f.  L.  succuss-^  pa.  ppl, 
stem  of  succutfre,  f.  sue-  =  SUB-  25  +  quaere  to 
shake.]  trans.  To  shake  up ;  spec,  to  shake  (a 
patient)  to  elicit  the  splashing  sound  in  pneumo- 
thorax. 

1865  Athenatum  No.  1975-  307/3  The  violent  shock  which 
closes  the  rapid  descent  is  expected  to  succuss  the  patient 
into  proper  shape. 

tSuCCUSSa'ticm.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  *suecussdtio, 
-ortfm  (altered  in  med.L.  to  sziccursdtio  in  the 
sense  '  trotting'),  n.  of  action  f.  swcussdre,  f.  suc 
cuss-  (see  Succuss).  Cf.  F.  succussation  (Cotgr.).] 
Shaking  up,  violent  shaking,  jolting. 

1649  BULWER  Pathomyot.  n.  h.  126  That  succussation  of 
the  Lungs  and  agitation  of  the  Midriff.  1682  Weekly 
Memorials  231  That  motion  which  does  not  affect  our 
bodies  with  Succussation.. is  esteemed  rest.  1706  RENEU 
Let.  in  C.  Wordsworth  Scholx  Acetd.  (1877)  297  The  suc 
cussation  of  your  Horse  is  so  great,  only  to  come  to  london 
upon  him.  1760  STKRSE  Tr.  Shandy  IV.  xxii,  The  succus. 
sations  of  the  intercostal  and  abdominal  muscles  in  laughter. 
1774  A.  CAMPBELL  Lexiph.  (ed.  4)  17,  I  suffered  from  some 
artificial  excoriations  which  I  had  contracted .  .by  the  severe 
succu5sations  of  a  conductitious  steed. 

b.  Trotting  (of  ahorse).    Cf.  1706,  1774  above. 

1646  SIR  T,  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  vi.  193  Lifting  one  foot 
before,  and  the  crosse  foot  behmde.  which  is  succussation 
or  trotting.  1663  BUTLER  Hud.  i.  ii.  48  Whether  Pace  or 
Trot,  (That  is  to  say,  whether  Tolutation,  As  they  do  term't, 
or  Succussation).  1681  COLVIL  Whigs  Sitpplic.  (1751)  120 
His  horses  grievous  succussation  Had  so  excoriat  his  founda 
tion. 

Succussion  (sokzrjan).  [ad.  L.  succussw, 
~onem,  n.  of  action  f.  succuss-,  sutcutfre  to  Succuss. 
So  F.]  The  action  of  shaking  or  condition  of  being 
shaken,  esp.  with  violence  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1622  WOTTON  Lett.  (1907)  II.  259  He  was  taken  with  a 
trembling  and  sudden  succussion.  1660  STANLEY  Hist. 
Philos.  xin.  iv.  ii.  (1687^880/1  We  see  whole  Houses  shake, 
by  reason  of  the  jumbling,  and  succussion  of  Carts  and 
Chariots.  1713  DKRHAM  Phys.-Theol.  in.  iil.  69  Dreadful 
Succussions  and  Convulsions  of  the  Earth.  1733  CHKYNE 
Engl.  Malady  \\.  ix.  §  2  (1734)  206  Vomits.. by  their  Sue. 
cussions  and  Action, .open  the  Obstructions.  1824  McCuL« 
LOCH  Highlands  Scot.  II.  319  The  very  act  of  riding,  serves, 
by  its  fundamental  succus^ions,  to  nail  and  fix  the  observa 
tions  in  the  sensorium.  1867  BLOXAM  Client,  205  The  acid 


boils  with  succussion  or  violent  bumping.  1885  W.  ROBERTS 
Urin.  <$•  Renal  Dis.  HI.  xiv.  (ed.  4)  678  Violent  running, 
dancing,  riding,  or  severe  muscular  effort  or  succussion  of 
the  body.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trop.  Diseases  xxiii.  359  This 
blood  comes  from  the  wall  of  an  abscess  jarred  and  torn  by 
the  succussion  of  the  harassing  cough. 

b,  spec.  (Med.)  An  act  or  method  of  diagnosis 
in  pneumothorax,  etc.  which  consists  in  shaking 
the  thorax  to  detect  the  presence  of  fluid. 

1747  Genii.  Mag.  XVII.  77/2  If  the  infirm  cannot  stir 
out  of  their  bed  or  chair, .  .they  may  make  a  succussion  by 
heaving  up  and  letting  down  their  shoulders.  1833  CycL 
Pract.  Med.  I.  222/1  The  operator  stopping  the  succussion 
suddenly,  and  listening  for  the  sound  of  fluctuation.  1858 
COPLAND  Diet.  Pract.  Med.  III.  n.  933/2  Laennec  first 
clearly  demonstrated  the  conditions  upon  which  the  evidence 
furnished  by  succussion  depends.  1865  A  thenxuni  No.  1975. 
307/3  The  operation  of  succussion,  as  Hippocrates  used  to 
perform  it,  at  Larissa.  1866  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med.  148  Suc 
cussion  in  most  cases  develops  a  splashing  sound  frequently 
having  the  same  kind  of  musical  intonation  as  the  respiration, 
voice,  and  tinkling  sounds. 

attrib.  1883  F.  T.  ROBERTS  Th.  $  Pract.  Med.  (ed.  5)  358 
Sttccussioti'Signs.  ..The  signs  produced  by  shaking  a  patient 
are :—  i.  A  splashing-sensation  felt  by  the  hand.  2.  A 
splashing-sound.  1886  FAGGE  Princ.  Med.  I.  940  Another 
sign  of  pneumothorax . .  is  that  which  is  termed  '  succussion- 
splash  '.  1897  AllbutCs  Syst.  Med.  IV.  661  This  succussion 
sound.. is  specially  interesting  as  having  been  observed  by 
Hippocrates. 

SuCGUSSive  (s#k#'siv),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  succuss- : 
see  Succuss.]  Characterized  by  a  shaking  motion. 

1742  Phil.  Trans.  XLII.  84  It  began  by  a  succussive 
Motion,  and  followed  by  a  sort  of  Blow  with  the  horrible 
Violence.  1864  in  WEBSTER  citing  DANA. 

Sucgen,  obs.  form  of  SAY  vJ- 

Such(sznJ),^w.a^".and/r<?«.  Forms:  see  below. 
[OE.  swelc  >  swilc )  swylc,  corresp.  to  OFris.  sellich, 
-ik,  selk,  sek,  sullik,  sulch,  sulk  (mod. Kris,  suk, 
sok}>  OS.  sttlikj  (solik\  MLG.  sol(l]ik,  soltek,  solk 
(LG.  sii(l)kf  so(l}k}t  MDu.  su/c,  selc,  solcy  swilc, 
swelc,  also  suite,  -ec  (Du.  zulk,  WFlem.  also  zuk}, 
OHG.  suKh,  -ich,  -ech,  solth,  -ec/i,  soldi-,  sol- 
(MUG.  solich,  solch,  solk,  also  solch,  solh,  siilich, 
siilc,  solk,  selck,  stick,  mod.Ger,  solch},  ON.  slikr 
(MSw.  sliker,  Sw.  slik,  Da.  s/tg)  whence  SLIKE  a., 
Goth,  swaleiks  :— OTeut.  *swaliko~j  *swiliko;  lit. 
so  formed,  f,  swa  So  adv.  +  *Uko-  body,  form  (cf. 
LIKE  a.}. 

The  OE.  swelc  and  swilc  represent  primitive 
*swal$ko-  and  *swiltko-  respectively,  the  latter 
being  an  analogical  formation  on*kwiliko-  WHICH; 
cf.  OE. kwilc  beside hwelc  (\—*hwaltko-\  and  Goth. 
kwileiks.  Evidence  for  the  rounding  of  swilc  to 
swylc  appears  late  in  the  9th  c.,  and  a  sporadic 
spelling  swulc  is  found  from  c  1000.  Swylc  and 
swulc  became  in  ME.  swiilck,  switlch,  which,  by 
the  absorption  of  w  and  loss  of  /,  gave  such  (in 
ME.  written  also  sock},  the  modern  standard  form. 
The  dropping  of  w  was  carried  through  into  the 
other  types  swe(l}ch  and  swi(l}cht  whence  the 
widespread  dial,  forms  seek  and  sick.  Thus,  and 
by  similar  cross-influences,  a  large  variety  of  forms 
arose,  which  can  be  grouped  according  to  (i)  the 
quality  of  the  vowel,  (2)  the  retention  or  loss  of  w, 
(3)  the  retention  or  loss  of  /,  as  well  as  (4)  the 
palatalization  or  non-palatalization  of  c.  The 
unpalatalized  forms  SWILK  and  Sic  (swelk,  swik, 
silk,  etc.)  are  treated  separately  in  their  alphabetical 
places. 

The  vocalism  of  the  continental  forms  is  in  many  points 
obscure.  Some  of  them  indicate  the  possibility  of  there 
having  been  new  formations  distinct  from  the  original  types, 
and  there  has  no  doubt  been  interaction  of  the  forms  of 
WHICH,  the  development  of  which,  presumably  on  account 
of  the  difference  of  the  initial  sound,  has  not  been  entirely 
parallel.] 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

1.  a.  i  swelc,  suelo,  suselc,  sweelc,  suoelc. 
Also  5  swelk,  suelk  (see  SWILK). 

[c  725  Corpus  Gloss.  (HesselsJ  A  204  A  t  queue,  end  suelce.] 
£831  Charter  in  O.E.  Texts  446  Suelc  man  se  6isses  fandes 
bruce.  c888  ALFRED  Boeth.  xix,  Ne  se  dead  bcah  swelces 
ne  recb.  £950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt  ix.  8  Potestatem  taletn, 
iniuht  suable. 

6.  i   swilc,    1-2   suilc,   2-3   swilch,    suilch. 

(See  also  SWILK.) 

[cjzs  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  A  88 r  Atqucvc,  onsuilce.] 
c  831  Charter  in  O.E.  Texts  446  Suilc  man  sue  hit  awese. 
£995  Anc.  Charters  B.  Mus.  Cott.  vin.  38  On  bocum  &  an 
swilcum  lytlum.  1154  O.  E.Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1137  pe 
land  was  al  fordon  mid  suilce  dsedes.  c  1160  Hatton  Cost. 
Matt.  ix.  8  Swilcne  an  weald,  a  1200  Moral  Ode  220  Swilche 
frepnde.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn,  ii  Alle  bo  be  Ieue5  bat 
swilch  bing  hem  muge  furSrie  o5er  letten.  Ibid.  165  Of 
switch  mai  grisen  men  be  «^ni  god  cunnen. 

7.  1-2  swylc,  (swylic),  I,  3  swulc,  3  swulc(c)h, 
ma.sc.  ace.  sing,  swulne. 

c  897  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxxvii.  264  (Cott.  MS.) 
Da  swylcan.  a  950  Alfred's  Boetk.  xxxix.  §  2  (Cott.  MS.) 
He  ne  con  on^itan.  .forhwy  swylc  God  ^e^afaS.  ciooo 
Judith  65  Ha:fde  3a  his  ende  sebidenne.  .swylcne  he  aer 
aefter  worhte.  ciooo  Bemvulf%&Q  Swulces  hw%t.  1032  in 
Anglia  XI.  9  Na  hyrde  we..xni^  wurde  husarsred  swylic 
baet  masre  waes.  ^1175  rstk  Cent.  Horn.  2  Swylce  tacnse 
wurcen  swylce  5u  wyrcst.  c  izoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  185 
Swulc  se  he  hit  here  make 3.  c  1205  LAY.  5333  Sone  swa  heo 


ihurden  swulcb  worde.  Ibid.  5345  pane  we  nimen  swulne 
rsed.  a  12*5  Ancr.  R.  382  Ich  wot  swulne  bet  bere5..heui 
brunie  and  here. 

2.  a.  3  suweche,  3-5  sweche,  (4  swheche, 
Kent,  zuech,  5  schwe(s)che). 

^1250  Owl  <$•  Night.  (Jesus  MS.)  1711  Heo  wolde..yeue 
answere..myd  sweche  worde.  a  1300  Deb.  Body  $  Soullu 
Map's  Poems  (Camden)  338  Suweche  fy ve  als  is  in  werld  of 
alle  thinges.  1340  Ayenb.  156  Be  zueche  fables  wes  y-woned 
be  wyse  man  teche  his  mayne.  c  1340  Leg.  Rood  223  Swech 
deb  he  under  feng.  c  1450  CAPCRAVE  Life  St.  Aug.  i  Swech 
tresour  as  I  haue  in  possession.  1466-7  Mann.  ,y  Housek. 
Exp.  (Roxb.)  171  At  schwesche  a  pryse  as  }e  kane  akorde. 
P-  2~5?  9  vUnf.  dial,  swich,  3-5  suich,  suych, 
4-5  swiche,  swych(e,  (3  swic,  swyhc,  svich, 
siwiche,  suwiche,  schuuych,  4  Kent,  zuich, 
zuych,  5  swyhche,  sqwyche).  Also  4-5  swyk, 
etc.  (see  SWILK). 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  157  Swiche  teres  schedde  ure  drihten. 
a  1200  Moral  Ode  80  Nis  na  lauerd  swich  se  is  crist,  ne  king 
swuch  ure  drihten.  c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  459  Men  bat 
schuuych  torment  isei^en.  13..  Cursor  M.  10  (G5tt.)  King 
arthour,  bat  was  so  riche,  Was  non  in  his  time  funden  suiche. 
1340  Ayenb.  37  Of  zuichen  ber  byeb  uele  maneres.  ^1391 
CHAUCKR  Aatrol.  Prol.  (1872)  2  Swich  a  child.  1426  LYDG. 
De  Guil.  Pilgr.  17162  In  Thapocalyps  off  Johan  Swych  a 
beste  fond  I  noon,  c  1440  Protnp.  Parv,  483/2  Swyche  (//. 
swyhche,  /".suche),  talis.  c  1450  J.  METHAM  Wks.  (E.E.T.S.) 
45  In  sqwyche  a  case,  or  sqwyche  a  chauns.  1461  Paston 
Lett.  II.  18  Suyche  as  arn  right  credible.  1462  Ibid,  82 
Swyche  talkynge. 

7.  2-4  swuch,  3  swucch,  swuc,  shwuch,  4 
swoch. 

a  1200  [see  2/3].  c  1205  LAY.  18351  Ofteheo  eodentorzde  of 
swucchere  neode.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  112  Swucgrurehehefde. 
/Aid.  312  WreSSen  swuch  feder,&sweamen  swuchne  wardein. 
c  izQoS,  Eng.  Leg.  384, 1  nam  no  kyng  swuch  bing  to  habbe. 
a  1399  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  I.  271  Swoch  claterers. 

3.  a.  3  sulch,  swlc(h,  solch. 

An  early  northern  example  of  absorption  of  the  iv  is  given 
by  soelce  adv.  in  Rituale  Eccl.  Dutiehtt.  19,  69. 

ci2os  LAV.  671  Brutus  hine  bi-bohte  of  swlchere  [c  1275 
solchere]  neode.  Ibid.  2820  Swlc  were  him  buhte  swiOe 
muri. 

0.  3  selk(e,  3-4sulk(e,  4-5  silk(e  (see  SWILK). 

4.  a.  4-5  seche,  9  dial,  and  vulgar  seek,  setch. 
13. .  Gaiv.  <y  Gr.  Knt.  1543  A  hundreth  of  seche  As  I  am. 

c  1400  Anturs  of  Arth.  xxxi.  (MS.  Ireland),  Seche  game, 
and  siche  glee,  Se^he  he  neuyr  are.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial 

fi  Seche  he  avaunset.      1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xvi, 
ech  a  business.     1885  LELAND  Brand-new  Ballads  (ed.  2) 
126  Setch  a  set  of  scallawags  as  these  I  never  saw. 

0.  3-  (now  dial.)  sich;  also  4-5  sych(e,  4-6 
siche,  8-  sitch,  s.w.  and  frel.  zitch,  zich;  4 
schych,  6  schiche,  shyche,  scheich,  shytt. 

c  1250  Kent.  Serm.  in  O.  E.  Misc.  32  Swiche  lorde  bet  siche 
miracle  mai  do.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Semi,  Sel.  Wks.  II.  317 
Worldly  men  ben  siche  men  bat  be  world  hab  overcomen. 
c  1400  [see  4  a],  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  11340  Syche  counsell. . 
kepe  I  none  of.  a  1425  tr.  Arderne's  Treat,  fistula,  etc.  92 
With  bis  puluis  haue  I  cured  sich  fikez.  1487  Cely  Papers 
(Camden)  168  The  cespn  yssyche  at  Bruges  now  that  [etc.], 
cisso  CHEKE  Matt.  in.  15  Let  sich  thinges  go  now.  1746 
E.vmoor  Scolding  (E.  D.  S.)  24  Ees  dedent  thenk  tha  had'st 
a  be'  zich  a  Labb  o1  tha  Tongue.  1782  ELIZ.  BLOWER  Ceo. 
Batentan  I.  86  I  had  sitch  an  affection  for  him.  a  1847 
George  Ridlers  Oven  vii.  in  Halliwell  Diet.  p.  xviii,  My 
dog  has  gotten  zitch  a  trick.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey  xxxix, 
Sitch  is  his  conscience  !  1867  ROCK  Jim  an'  Nell  Ixxxvii. 
(E.D.S.)  Ha  isn't  worth  zich  trouble. 

?  a  1400  Kyng  %  Hermyt  281  in  E.P.P.  (1864)  I.  24  Aboute 
schych  mastery.  1519-13  Trcvelyan  Papers  in.  (Camden)  9 
Schiche  mo[r]tuaries  as  ys  due.  Ibid.,  He  sayth  that  Jamys 
Clarke.. wyll  no  paye  ye  scheichys  dwttes.  1556  MACHYN 
Diary  (Camden)  119  Ane  shytt  person.  Ibid.  133  Shyche 
a  man. 

7.  3-  such ;  also  3-5  succh,  3-6  soch,  4-6 
soche,  4-7  suche,  (3  socch,  4  sooche,  suuche, 
swche,  5  sucche,  5-7  souche,  6  souch,  sutche, 
soyche,  s.w.  dial,  zutche,  6-7  sutch);  3  shuc, 
acuch,  4  shoch,  5  schwsche,  6  scwch,  6-7 
shuch(e,  9  dial.  shut. 

£1205  LAY.  491  To  wrober  heore  hele  habbe3  heo  such 
\c  1275 soch] were  idon.  a  1250 OioltfNight.(. Jesus  MS.)  1511 
be  vie  wes  glad  of  suche  tale.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  jcvi.  112 
Ofte  he  heled  suche.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  455  Alle 
men  tristynge  in  sooche  mdulgencis.  c  1400  Bntt.  i.  Ixxxv. 
87  The  Emperour  loste  soche  foure  of  his  folcas  dede  Kyng 
Arthur.  1487  Paston  Lett.  III.  463  Specially  souche  ashave 
knowen  me.  1530  Proper  Dyaloge  in  Roy  Rede  me,  etc. 
(Arb.)  134,  I  and  suche  other.  1535  COVERDALE  Bible  Ep., 
To  make  soch  meanes  for  vs  vnto  his  heauenly  father.  1551 
T,  WILSON  Logic  (1580)  15  b,  To  keepe  sutche  Ceremonis. 
1555  Cal.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin  (1889)  442  Whoosomever  doo 
not  observe  souche  ordre.  a  1568  ASCHAM  ScholtM,  n.  (Arb.) 
123  Any  soch  thing.  1574  in  W.  H.  TURNFR  Select.  Rec. 
Ox/  ' 

BR; . 

his  Schollers  are.  1585  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  (1914)  Jan.  113 
Souche  of  the  comen  howse  as  they  made  choice  of.  1586 
FERNE  Bias.  Centric  188  GifTe  she  put  zutche  a  vermine 
beast,  in  trust  to  keepe  it.  1661  PR.  RUPERT  in  nth  Rep. 
Hist.  MSS,  Comm.  App.  v.  8  Souche  that  comands  those 
that  stay  on  these  frontirs. 

c  1250  Long  Life  27  in  O.  E,  Misc.  156  Weilawei  shuc  wened 
to  lede.  ^1250  Moral  Ode  222  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862*  29  God 
sculde  alle  godes  frend  a  wilid  scuche  freonde.  1303  R.  BRUNNE 
Handl.  Synne  3044  No  shoch  kote  to  be  shulde  be.  1466-7 
Mann,  ff  Househ.  Exp.  (Roxb.}  172,  I  have  jeffen  gowe  no 
schwsche  kawse.  1501  Cal.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin  (1889)  388  A 
reysonable  day  scwch  as  pleace  the  maysteres  to  gywe.  c  1538 
in  Archbold  Somerset  Relig.  Houses  (189^1  85  Schuche  as 
were  as  warthy  as  some  other.  1549  \stsi\wEx.  Ploughers(  Arb.) 
31  There  was  neuer  shuch  a  preacher,  .ashe  is.  i$$6Chron. 
Grey  Friars  (Camden)  55  Then  was  made  a  proclamacyon 


Oxford  354  Soyche  as  should  plye  ther  bockes.      1577-82 
BKETON  Flourish  upon  Fancie  Wks.  (GrosartJ  I.  6/2  Sutch 
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agayne  shoche  sayers.  1638  Hamilton  Papers  (Camden)  34 
All  shuch  horses  that  should  pase  through  that  toune.  Mod. 
{Birmingham).  Shut  a  lot. 

B.   Signification. 

Suck  is  a  demonstrative  word  used  to  indicate  the 
quality  or  quantity  of  a  thing  by  reference  to  that 
of  another  or  with  respect  to  the  effect  that  it  pro 
duces  or  is  capable  of  producing.  Thus,  syntacti 
cally,  such  may  have  backward  or  forward  reference ; 
in  the  uses  of  branch  I  it  has  the  former,  in  those  of 
branch  II  mainly  the  latter. 

The  use  of  such  and  such  a  in  the  attributive 
position  is  illustrated  in  detail  only  in  sense  i,  but 
the  same  rules  apply  to  the  adj.  generally ;  for 
special  uses  see  branch  IV. 

I.I.  Of  the  character,  degree,  or  extent  described, 
referred  to,  or  implied  in  what  has  been  said. 

a.  with  sing.  sb. 

(a]  With  a  concrete  sb.,  or  an  abstract  sb.  used 
in  a  particularized  sense ;  now  superseded  by  such  a 
(see  c  below)  except  poet. 

971  Blickl.  Horn,  189  Hwa  lyfde  fc»e  baet  J?u  swylce  scylde 
fcefremedest?  aiizz  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1087 
[1086]  Hwam  ne  msc^  earmian  swylcere  tide?  1:1205  LAV. 
5421  To  swulche  forward  we  beo3  hidere  isende.  a  1250 
Owl  fy  Night.  (Jesus  MS.)  1496  Hw  may  her  eny  luue  beo, 
H war  such  mon  grope^hire  peo?  c  1383  CHAUCER  L.G.  \V. 
474  Prol.,  To  be  war  from  falsenesse  &  from  vice  By  swich 
ensaumple.  Ai4xgCw?W7'^.437g(Trin.)\Vhosobigynne  wol 
siche  binghim  owe  to  binke  on  (?eendyng.  1589  PUTTENHAM 
Engl,  Poesie  n.  ix.  (Arb.)  94  If  one  should  rime  to  this  word 
Restore  he  may  not  match  him  with  Doore.  .such  rime  is 
strained.  1646  CRASHAW  Sospettod^  11  erode  Ii,  She  thinks  not 
fit  such  he  her  face  should  see.  1749  JOHNSON  Van.  Hum. 
Wishes  298  Such  Age  there  is,  and  who  could  wish  its  End  ? 
1805  WORDSW.  Elegiac  Stanzas  30  Such  Picture  would  I  at 
that  time  have  made.  1842  MACAU  LAY  Horatius  1,  Was  none 
who  would  be  foremost  To  lead  such  dire  attack,  a  1849 
BEDDOES  Dream- Pedlary  ii,  Such  pearl  from  Life's  fresh 
crown  Fain  would  I  shake  me  down. 

(b}  With  an  abstract  sb.  used  in  a  general  sense. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  85  Ne  us  naefre  swylce  e^e  ne  wear!?.  • 
jeendebyrded.  cnoo  O.  E.  Chron,  (MS.  F)  an.  995  Hi 
wurSan  6aswy5ebliJ?e  (>urh  swilce  wissunge.  c  iz-j^Sinners 
Be^vare  171  in  O.  E,  Misc.  77  From  sucche  lecherye  Heo 
schule  to  helle  cume.  ?<zi366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  697 
Than  wist  I  ..That  ydelnesse  me  serued  well  That  me  putte 
in  sich  lolite.  £1460  Emare  626  Be  stylle,  syr, . .  Lette 
syche  mornynge  bene.  1535  COVERDALE  2  Sam.  xiii.  12 
Do  not  thou  soch  foly.  1590  SPENSER  F,  Q.  in.  i.  50  Such 
loue  is  hate,  and  such  desire  is  shame.  1700  DKYDEN  Flmver 
ff  Leafq$  Such  Joy  my  Soul,  such  Pleasures  fill'd  my  Sight. 
1777  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  II.  158  Such  partiality  to  his 
endeavours.  i8oa  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Moral  T.  (1816)  I. 
220,  I  little  thought,  that  I  should  so  soon  be  in  such  need, 
1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Lost  Bower  xxxix,  She  never  sings 
such  music. 

(<:)  Such  a  :  see  (a).     (Cf.  G.  solch  £in.) 

£-1205  LAV.  18881  For  }et  nset  hit  neo5er..^at  of  VSere 
Pendragune  seal  arisen  swilc  a  sune.  c  1290  Beket  1255  in 
6".  Eng.  Lee.  142  He  ponkede  god  ^at  swuch  a  prelat  under 
him  moste  beo.  13..  Bonaventnra's  Medit.  813  pere  was 
neuer  womman  bare  swyche  a  chylde.  1390  GOWKR  Conf. 
I.  42  Ther  may  notnan  finde  The  rihte  salve  of  such  a  Sor. 
c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  Prol.  3  Righte  wel  oughte  us  for., 
to  drede  and  serven  suche  a  Lord,  c  1500  Alelusine  360 
Sayeng  J>at  neuer  tofore  they  herd  of  suche  a  thing.  1606 
CHAPMAN  Gentl.  Usher  \\.  i,  Now  such  a  huddle  and  kettle 
neuer  was.  1664  BUTLER  Hud,  \\.  ii.  862  Else  when  we  put 
it  to  the  push,  They  had  not  giv'n  us  such  a  brush.  1711 
ADDISON  Spect.  No.  23  p  2  He  does  not  believe  any  the  most 
Comick  Genius  can  censure  him  for  talking  upon  such  a 
Subject  at  such  a  Time.  i8ax  SCOTT  AVM/7w.xxii,  Thou  didst 
111  to  speak  to  such  a  man  of  such  matters.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  ix.  II.  436  The  Prince  declared  that  to  avert  the 
horrors  of  such  a  persecution  was  one  of  his  chief  objects, 
t  00  A  such.  (Cf.  F.  un  td,  G.  ein  solcher.} 

amQ  Sawle s  \Va,rde\n  O.  E.  Horn.  I.  251  To  a  swuch 
bale.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  379  Lute  wonder  it  was  pat 
strange  men  in  is  owe  lond  dude  a  such  trespas.  1307  Elegy 
on  Ed^v.  /,  ix,  Wel  longe  we  mowe  clepe  &  crie,  Er  we  a 
such  kyng  ban  y-founde  ! 

b.  with  pi.  sb. 

a  950  Boeth.  Metr,  x.  55  Se  [hlisa]  is  eac  to  lytel  swelcra 
lariowa.  ^1175  Lamb.  Horn.  157  Swiche  teres  scedde 
M.  Magdalene  |>a  heo  wosch  ure  drihtenes  fet,  1297  R. 
GI.OUC.  (Rolls)  154  pat  water  of  baj?e  is  J>at  on  pat  euere 
isilichehot.  ..Swiche  babes  J>er  be^  fale.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI. 
A.  Prol.  33  Summe  chosen  Chaffare  to  cheeuen  (>e  bettre,  As 
hit  seniej?  to  vre  siht  J>at  suche  men  scholden.  1393  Ibid. 
C.  i.  64  Botc  holy  churche  &  charite  choppe  a-doun  swich 
shryuers,  a  1425  [see  A.  4  ft],  1526  TINDALE  Rom.  ii.  2  That 
the  iudgement  of  God  is  accordynge  to  trtieth,  agaynst  them 
which  commit  soche  thynges.  1579  GOSSON  Sck.  Abuse 
(Arb.)  30  The  abuse  of  such  places  was  so  great  that  [etc.]. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  401  Such  high  advantages  thir 
innocence  Gave  them  above  thir  foes.  1725  WATTS 
Logic  332  Such  indirect  and  remote  arguments  may  also 
be  sometimes  used  to  confirm  a  proposition  which  has  been 
before  proved  by  arguments  more  direct  and  immediate. 
1808  SCOTT  Ma.rm,  t.  xxv,  I  love  such  holy  ramblers. 
1881  MIVART_  Cat  128  Some  muscles  attached  to  a  long 
bone  which  is  relatively  fixed  at  one  end,  tend  to  make 
it  describe. .a  movement  of  circumduction.  Such  muscles 
are  termed  Rotators.  1892  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Hist.  -V*.  Q. 
Artnev'i.  (1894)  304  [He]  was. .indignant  with  the  highflyers 
for  expressing  such  opinions. 

2.  Standing  predicatively  at  the  head  of  a  sen 
tence  or  clause,  and  referring  summarily  to  a  state 
ment  or  description  just  made. 

In  ME.  Such  is  (+  inf.)  often  =  This  is  what  it  is  (to  be, 
etc.).  Such  is  life  t :  an  exclamatory  phrase  now  often  used 
trivially  as  an  expression  of  resignation  or  acquiescence  in 
things  as  they  are. 


1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8675  Such  it  is  to  be  ssrewe.  Ibid. 
11736  Suich  was  JJe  morbre  of  einesham,  uor  bataile  non  it 
nas.  c  1320  Cast.  Love  1161  Such  beo  be  duntes  of  batayle 
pat  he  bolede  for  vs.  a  1330  Roland  <$•  V.  75  pai  toke 
him  J>e  letter  &  kist  his  hand,  Swiche  was  }>e  lawe  of  be 
land.  £1381  CHAUCER  Parl.  Foitles  570  Lo  sich  it  is  to 
haue  a  tunge  lops,  c  1386  —  Prol.  485  And  swich  he  was 
y-preued  ofte  sithes.  c  1450  Merlin  632  Soche  was  the 
a-vision  that  I  saugh  in  my  slepe.  1567  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas. 
II.  508  Sutch  was  the  desyres  of  these  two  lovers.  1697 
DRYDI-:N  Virgt  Gcorg.  iv.  701  He  first(  and  close  behind 
him  follow'd  she,  For  such  was  Proserpine's  severe  Decree. 
1716  POPE  Iliad  vin.  595  For  such  is  Fate,  nor  can'st 
thou  turn  its  course.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776) 
IV.  197  Such  these  animals  appeared  when  brought  into 
Europe.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxviii,  The  Lady  ..did 
not .,  ring  a  bell,  because  such  was  not  the  fashion  of 
the  time,  but  she  whistled  on  a  silver-call.  1837  LOCKHART 
Scott  I.  vl.  178  Such  was  the  germ  of  the  magnificent 
library  and  museum  of  Abbotsford.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  xi.  III.  71  His  Majesty,— such  was  now  the  language 
of  too  many  Anglican  divines, — would  have  been  [etc.]- 
1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr,  \,  ii,  With  a  mournful  air — as  who 
should  say,  '  Here  is  another  wretched  creature  come  to 
dinner;  such  is  life!1  1890  DOYLE  White  Company  vt  At 
the  end  of  a  year  he  would  be  free  to  return  to  the  cloisters, 
for  such  had  been  his  father's  bequest.  1896  Law  Q.  Rev. 
July  201  If  such  be  the  law,  we  are  pretty  sure  it  is  not  the 
law  Parliament  intended  to  make. 

3.  Of  the  same  kind  or  class  as   something  men 
tioned  or  referred  to ;  of  that  kind  ;  similar,  the 
like.    Obs.  or  arch.,  exc.    in    collocation   with   a 
numeral,  indef.  adj.,  etc.  (see  V). 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Ham.  45  Mid  bese  bre  lokes..and  mid 
Swiche  weldede.  c  1203  LAY.  6564  /Euere  he  polite  embe 
uuel  and  swulche  weoren  his  dede.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  III. 

312  Anon  was  mad  a  cofre  sich.     £1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839) 
xix.  205  A  Pipe  or  a  Penne  or  suche  a  thing,     c  1450  Two 
Cookery  Bks.  83  Take  faire  peces  of  paynmain,  or  elles  of 
such  tendur  brede.    1596  SHAKS.  Mcrch.  ir.  iv.  i.  97  Let  their 
beds  Be  made  as  soft  as  yours  :  and  let  their  pallats  Be  sea- 
son'd  with  such  Viands,     c  1600  —  Sonn,  liv,  The  Canker 
bloomes  haue  full  as  deepe  a  die,  As  the  perfumed  tincture 
of  the  Roses,  Hang  on  such  thornes,  and  play  as  wantonly. 
1613-16  W.  BROWNE /?>•//.  I'ast.  n.  i.  (1772)  Il.igOfrotchets, 
whitings  or  such  common  fish,   i697D.\Mrii:R  l-'oy.  (1729)1.97 
Penguins,  .are  a  Sea-Fowl,  about  as  big  as  a  Duck,  and  such 
Feet.    1771  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  698/1  The  protractor  is  a  small 
semicircle  of  brass,  or  such  solid  matter.     1796  MRS.  INCH- 
BALD  Nature  fy  Art  xi.  (1820)  27  You  are  my  father  —  you 
have  just  such  eyes,  and  such  a   forehead.     iSzg   SCOTT 
Anne  of  G.  vii,   Fustian,  hides,  peltry,  and  such  ordinary 
articles. 

4.  Equivalent  to  a  descriptive  adj.   or  adv.  on 
which  it  follows  closely  and  the  repetition  of  which 
is  thus  avoided.      (Cf.  22.) 

So  Is  now  preferred. 

C$97  ^ELFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xvi.  101  Hu  he  wolde 
3'aet  mon  him  miltsode  Jif  he  suelc  wasre.  a  izzs  Ancr.  R, 
208  Iseliliche  muwun  heo  siggen  (?et  bene  teil  swuch  ivindeS. 
1340  Ayenb.  51  '  Ich  habbe  a  to  kuead  heaued.'  And  he 
zayb  zo^,  uor  he  hej>  hit  zuych  ymad.  c  I386CHAUCEK  Prol. 

313  Discreet  he  was,  and  of  greet  reuerence.   Hesemed  swich. 
c  1400  LOVE  Bonavent.  Mirr.  (1908)  58  They  wolde  not  be 
seyn  suche  in  other  mennes  si$t.     1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in. 
vii.   29  [He]  rather  ioyd  to   be,  then  seemen  sich.      1667 
MILTON  P.  L,  in.  100  Such  I  created  all  th'  Ethereal  Powers 
And  Spirits.    Ibid*  v.  521  That  thou  art  happie,  owe  to  God  ; 
That  thou  continu'st  such,  owe  to  thy  self.     1697  DRYDEN 
jfcneid  Ded.,  Ess.  1900  II.  154  A  heroic  poem,  truly  such. 
1825  SCOTT  Talism.  xxviii,  The  pointless  lances  of  the  pre 
ceding  day  were  certainly  no  longer  such.     1865  KINGSLEY 
Hereto,  ix,  Robert,  who  thought  himself  as  good  as  his 
brother  (though  he  was  not  such,  save  in  valour). 

5.  The  previously  described  or  specified  ;   the 
(person  or  thing)  before  mentioned. 

In  this  sense  such  (not  such  a.)  is  usual  with  a  sing.  sb. 

c  1375  Cursor  M.  (Fairf.)  10869  Thow  shalt  conceyve  a 
child.  .And  his  name  shalle  J?ou  Ihesu  calle... Suche  wordis 
were  seid  to  mary.  1453  in  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Var. 
Coll.  IV.  201  Unto  the  tyme  they  have  founde  suerte  of  ther 
gode  beringe  ;  and  yf  they  fynde  not  suche  suerte[etc.].  1491 
NewminstcrCartul.  (Surtees)  252  If  eny.  .recouere  happyn 
agenste  eny  of  y*  said  partiez..yl  partie  ..  ayenst  whoine 
sich  recouere  is  had  [etc.].  1551  SIR  J.  WILLIAMS  Accomfte 
(Abbotsf.  Club)  i  'All  and  singuler  souche  Redye  money. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  26  Such  whispering  wak'd  her. 
1680  AVw  Hampsh.  Prov.  Papers  (1867)  I.  388  If  any 
Christian .  .shall  sptak  contempteously  of  the  Holy  Scrip 
tures.. such  person  or  persons  shall  be  punished.  1771 
Encycl.  Brit.  II.  698/9  Any  number  of  inches,,  .with  any 
part  of  an  inch,  can  be  taken. .,  providing  such  part  be 
greater  than  the  one  hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  1818 
CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI.  332  For  default  of  such  issue,  viz. 
that  issue  which  is  before  mentioned.  1828  MOORE  Pract. 
Navig,  120  As  ships  never  run  such  dist[ance]  in  24  hours. 
1835  CAIU.VLE  in  Froude  Life  Lond.  (1884)  I.  ii.  43  My  true 
wish  is  that  such  creed  may  long  hold  compactly  together  in 
you.  1878  Act  41  fy  42  l-'ict.  c.  53  §  2  A  gratuity  awarded., 
to  any  clerk  shall  be  estimated  according  to  the  period  dur 
ing  which  such  clerk  has  served. 

II.  Where  the  meaning  is  determined  by  refer 
ence  to  a  correlative  or  dependent  clause. 

6.  a.  With  such  in  both  clauses  :  in  OE.  swelc . . 
sweJc  ;    later  such  as.,  such  —  L.  qualis . .  fa/is, 
except  in  proverbial  sentences  of  the  type  '  Such 
master,  such  man  '. 

Beowulf  \ 328  (Gr.)  Swylc  scolde  eorl  wesan, jelling zrgod, 
swylc  itschcre  was  !  a  901  Laws  &  If  red  i.  xi,  M  id  swelce 
hne^le  he  ineode,  mid  swelce  gange  he  ut.  971  Blickl.  Hotn. 
5:)  Eal  swylce  seolange  mettrumnes  bij>  \>xs  seocan  manncs, 
ponne  (etc.).. swylc  is  ^aet  lif  bysses  middangeardes.  1340 
Ayenb.  235  To  /uiche  Ihorde  /uich  maine.  1390  GOWKR 
Conf.  I.  360  Such  Capitein  such  retenue.  1-1400  Pilgr. 
So^t'le  (Caxton)  iv.  xxtx.  fiSsoJ  61  Suche  as  is  the  kyng, 
..suche  is  the  peple.  1474  CAXTON  Chessc  n.  ii.  (1883) 


E 


3  Suche  moder,  suche  doughter,  comunely.  a  1540  [see 
.ETTL-CE  a].  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Coin.  Prayer,  A  than.  Creed, 
Such  as  the  father  is,  suche  is  the  sonne.  1549  LATIMEK 
Pfamghcrs  (Arb.)  28  Such  as  the  noble  men  be,  suche  \vyll  the 
people  be.  1560  Bible  (Geneva)  2  Cor.  x,  ii  buche  as  we  are 
in  worde  by  letters  when  we  are  absent ;  suche  wil  we  be  also 
in  dede,  when  we  are  present.  1586  A.  DAY  Hngl.  Sccretorie 
i.  (1625)  134  Consider  that  suojias  is  the  tree  such  is  the  fruit. 
1618  BOLTON  J'lorus  (1636)  151  Such  as  the  Captaine  is,  such 
is  the  Souldier.  1725  BKRKELEY  Proposal  \V'ks.  1871  III. 
223  Such  as  their  trade  is,  such  is  their  wealth.  1821  SCOTT 
Pirate  xxx,  He  is  dame  Norna's  servant  it's  like,— such  man, 
such  mistress  !  1898  DLSANT  Orange  Girl  \\.  xxvi,  Such  as 
they  are,  such  they  have  been  made. 

f  b.  With  one  of  the  correlatives  omitted  :    «= 
Such  as.  Obs. 

Beowulf  j2  (Or.)  And  |?xr  on  innan  eall  jedxlan  geonjjutn 
and  ealdum,  swylc  him  god  sealde.  a  icxx>  Cxdmons  Dan. 
66  Jehlodon  him  to  hu3e  hordwearda  &u.streon,  fea  &  freos, 
swilc  baer  funden  wa:s.  a  izoo  Moral  Ode  80  Nis  na  lauerd 
swich  se  is  crist  ne  king  .swuch  ure  drihten.  I  kid.  120  Al 
his  hf  seal  bon  suilch  bo5  his  endinge.  f  1205  LAY.  4153 
He  somenede  ferd  swulc  nes  nscuere  ear  on  erde.  c  1275 
—  3892  Her  com  a  selcouj?  tockne  soch  neuere  ne  com. 

C.  With  w//#/as  the  correlative  in  the  dependent 
clause,  rare. 

1834  Tracts  for  Times  No.  24.  5  What  the  Apostles  are 
in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  such  the  Bishops  are  in  those  of 
Ignatius.  1850  NEWMAN  Dijfic.  Anglicans  i.  xii.  (1891)  I. 
379  What  Arius,  Nestorius,  or  Eutyches  were  then,  such 
are  Luther  and  Calvin  now. 

fd.   With   advb.  as  as    the    correlative    in  the 
1    dependent  clause.   Obs, 

1535  COVERDALE  Judg.  viii.  2i  As  the  man  is,  soch  [1611 
so]  is  also  his  strength.  ai6n  CHAPMAN  ///«</ xxm.  517  As 
corn-ears  do  shine  with  dew.  .When  fields  set  all  their 
bristles  up,  in  such  a  ruff  wert  thou,  O  Menelaus.  1658 
DRYDEN  Cromwell  xiii,  He.. made  to  Battels  such  Heroick 
Haste  As  if  on  Wings  of  Victory  he  flew.  1790  BURNS 
Ballad  Dumfries  lilcct.  xiv,  As  flames  amang  a  hundred 
woods,  As  headlong  foam  a  hundred  floods — Such  is  the 
rage  of  battle. 

7.  With  correlative  as  pron.  (see  As  2^\  MK. 
also  as  that,  taking  the  place  of  OK.  swelce,  swd. 
Such  as  =  Of  the  kind  or  degree  that ;  the  kind  of 
(person  or  thing)  that. 

According  to  the  syntax  of  the  subordinate  clause,  as  may 
be  equivalent  to  a  relative  in  an  oblique  case  =  of,  in,  with 
I    (etc.)  which. 

c888  /ELFRED  Boeth.  xxx'iv,  §  10  Be  swelcum  ^esceaftutn 
swelce  nane  sawle  nabbao.  971  Blickl.  Hoin.  95  Ealle  hie 
sceolan  bonne  arisan..on  swylcum  heowe  swa  hie  ser  hie 
sylfe  ?;efraetwodan.  c  noo  O.  E.  Chron.  (MS.  D)  an.  1058 
Mid  swilcan  weorSscipe  swa  nan  o3er  ne  dydea\:tforan  him. 
a  1122  Ibid.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1009  pa  com  him  swilc  wind 
on^ean  swilce  nan  mann  asr  ne  ^emunde.  ^1175  Lamb. 
Hont.  83  pe  sunne  schineS  t>er  Jmrh,  and  ho  nime3  al 
swuch  hou  alse  ho  per  on  uint.  (11225  Leg,  Kath.  1852 
WM  .swuch  dream,  .as  drihtin  deah  to  cumene.  c  1230  Hali 
Aleid.  5  Of.  .swuch  wuri^schipe,  as  hit  is  to  beo  godes 
spuse.  (71290  Beket  1204  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  141  Of  swuch  a 
frere  ase  ich  am.  1340-70  Alex,  fy  Dind.  855  Swich e  werkus 
to  swlnke  as  o^ur  swainus  vsen.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B, 
xin.  433  What  clauid  seith  of  suche  men  as  \>e  sauter  telleth. 
1480  Cov.  Lect  Bk.  473  Before  such  persones  and  at  such 
places  as  this  case  shall  require.  1546  GARDINER  Detect. 
Devils  Sophistrie  228  Christ.. is.. mocked.  ,wl  such  toyes 
and  termes,  as  the  Jewes  deuised  not  more  spiteful!,  a  1586 
SIDNEY  Arcadia  \\.  (Sommer)  126  b,  When. .  Musidorus  tooke 
on  such  shepherdish  apparelL.as  I  now  weare.  1638  FORD 
Fancies  i.  iii,  Thy  growth  to  such  perfection,  as  no  flattery 
Of  art  can  perish  now.  1774  GOLUSM,  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VI. 
82  If  it  be  true  that  such  meat  as  is  the  most  dangerously 
earned  is  the  sweetest.  1815  SCOTT  Let.  in  Lockhart  (1837) 
III.  x.  318  To  finish  an  odd  little  tale  within  such  time  as 
will  mistify  the  public,  I  trust.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  u. 
il,  We'll  each  ol  us  give  you  such  a  thrashing  as  you'll  re 
member.  1877  RUSKIN  St.  Mark's  Rest  v.  65  Such  a  cloak 
for  their  commercial  appetite  as  modern  church-going  is  for 
modern  swindling. 

ellipt.  1586  W.  BAILEY  Prescrv.  Eye-sight  (1633^  35  We 
must  use  topicall  meanes,  and  such  as  are  discussive.  1695 
DRYDEN  tr.  Dufresnoy's  Art.  Paint.  Pref.  p.  xii,  In  these 
pompous  Expressions,  or  such  as  these,  1737  POPE  Hor. 
Ef>ist.  ii.  Si.  2  You  love  a  Verse,  take  such  as  I  can  send. 
1780  Mirror  No.  94  To  guard  such  of  m>  readers  as  should 
be  disposed  to  indulge  in  it,  against  its.. consequences.  1821 
SCOTT  Kettilw.  xviii,  He  is  to  have  no  access  to  the  lady 
but  such  as  I  shall  point  out.  1891  FARRAR  Da>kn.  <y 
Daivn  xl,  All  the  ordinary  conventions  of  a  Roman  mar 
riage  were  carried  out,  except  such  as  were  purely  pagan, 
f  b.  With  as  omitted.  Obs.  rare. 

1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  I '///,  n.  ii.  101  They  haue  sent  me  such 
a  Man,  I  would  haue  wish'd  for. 

f  8.  With  as  followed  by  a  relative  usually  in 
an  oblique  form.  Obs. 

1579  FENTON  Guicciard.  Ep.  Ded.,  The  man.. was  such  a 
one.  as  whose  virtues  were  farre  from  all  suspition  of  par. 
tialuie.  1618  BOLTON  Horns  i.  xvi.  (1636)  48  Our  army 
being.. shut  up  within  such  a  fastnesse  as  out  of  which  it 
could  not  escape.  1678  CUDWOKTH  Inteli.  Syst,  17  Such  a 
System  of  it,  as  from  whence  it  would  follow,  that  there 
could  not  be  any  God.  Ibid.  198  By  such  a  nature  as  which 
. .  is . .  nescient  of  what  it  doth. 

9.  In  uses  marked  by  special  word-order. 
a.  In  predicative  use. 

1154  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1135  pa-.uuard  J>e 
sunne  suilc  a!s  it  uuare  thre.niht  aid  monc.  c  1205  LAY. 
7048  His  ha5  wes  swulc  swa  beo3  gold.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI. 
B.  x.  253  Suche  as  bow  semest  in  sy^te  be  in  assay  y.founde. 
1411  26  Pol.  Poems  83  Be  suche  wi^-ynne,  as  }c  outward 
seme,  c  1450  CAPGRAVK  LifcSt.Aug.  38  Loke  if  50  be  swech 
as  h,i  be.  Wold  God  }e  were  swech  as  I  fynde  hem.  1597 
HOOKER  Eccl,  /W.  v.  liv.  §  5  His  (right]  bceing  such  as  wee 
cannot  reach.  1630  HALL  Occas.  Medit.  §  9  (1633)  23  O  God, 
wee  arc  such  as  thou  wilt  bee  pleased  to  make  us.  1794 


SUCH. 

MRS.  RADCLIFF;;  Myst.  Udolpho  Iv,  Her  conduct  was  such 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  weakness  of  her 
principles.  1817  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  v.  vii.  598  Be 
the  other  virtues  belonging  to  it  such  as  they  may.  1859 
RUSKIN  Two  Paths  iii.  §  96  Your  stuffs  need  not  be  such  as 
would  catch  the  eye  of  a  duchess. 

b.  Such  as  one  or  it  is :  having  the  character 
that  he  (it)  has,  no  more  and  no  less  ;  used  chiefly 
with  a  depreciatory  or  contemptuous  reference,  or 
apologetically. 

a  1240  Ureisun  in  O.  E.  How.  I.  201  Pet  wule  bi-c!uppen 
fc>e  ber  swuch  ase  Jm  ert  }>er  louerd  of  leoue.  a  1240  Wo* 
hunge,  Ibid.  285  A  wrecche  bodi..bere  ich  ouer  eorde,  and 
tat  swuch  as  hit  is  haue  giuen . .  to  \>\  seruise.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Rcwcs  T.  201  If  ther  be  eny  Swich  as  it  is,  yet  shal  ye  haue 
youre  part.  1538  STARKEY  England  (18781  134  They  haue 
theyr  seruyce,  such  ashyt  ys.al'in  theyr  vulgare  long  openly 
rehersyd.  1546  J.HEYWOOD/VITZ;.  (1867)  42  Many  men  wishte 
..Some  well  fauourd  vysor,  on  hir  yll  fauourd  face.  But 
with  visorlyke  visage,  suche  as  it  was,  She  smirkt,  and  she 
smylde.  a  1700  DRYDEN  Pref.  to  Fables  Ess.  1900  II.  249 
Thoughts,  such  as  they  are,  come  crowding  in  so  fast  upon 
me,  that  [etc.].  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  \\.  (Globe)  363  To 
get  up  upon  their  Feet,  and  perhaps  put  on  a  Coat,  such 
as  it  was,  and  their  Pumps.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
xx.  IV.  463  Such  as  his  mind  was,  it  had  been  assiduously 
cultivated.  1878  HARDY  Ret.  Native  vi.  i,  But,  such  as 
the  rooms  were,  there  were  plenty  of  them. 

c.  In  attributive  use  after  its  sb. 

c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Saints'  Lives  xxix.  263  pa  com  basr  heof- 
onlic  leoht . .  swilc  swa  hi  aer  ne  ^esawon.  1340  Ayenb.  56  per 
huer  he  makeb  his  miracles  zuiche  ase  behouej>  to  J?e  dyeule. 
1460 CAPCRAVE  Chron.  (Rolls)  84  With  wordis . .  swech  as Seint 
Augustin  wold  nevir  write,  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Iftton  cxi. 
385  A  fyne  shyrte  and  dobelet.  .such  as  he  wold  chose. 
1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  i.  i.  8r  A  small  spare  Mast,  Such  as 
sea-faring  men  prouide  for  stormes.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  i. 
620  Tears  such  as  Angels  weep.  1757  W.WlLKIB  Epigoniad 
iv.  95  Its  music  such,  as  when  a  stormy  gale  Roars  thro' 
a  hollow  cliff.  1820  KEATS  Lamia  \.  36  A  mournful  voice, 
Such  as  once  heard, .  .destroys  All  pain  but  pity.  1859 
TENNYSON  Guinea.'.  545  Beauty  such  as  never  woman  wore. 

d.  Hence  such  as  is  used  to  introduce  examples 
of  a  class  :   —  for  example,  e.g. 

1695  DRYDEN  tr.  Dufresnoy's  Art  Faint.  Pref.  p.  xvi,  If 
. .  their  Characters  were  wholly  perfect,  (such  as  for  Example, 
the  Character  of  a  Saint  or  Martyr  in  a  Play).  1774  GOLDSM. 
Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  III.  198  All  of  the  cat  kind,  such  as  the 
lion,  the  tiger,  the  leopard,  and  the  ounce.  1779  Mirror 
No.  31  Writers,  such  as  Theophrastus  and  La  Bruyere. 
1842  LOUDON  Suburban  Hort.  282  The  grafting  of  plants 
of  one  family  on  those  of  another  totally  opposite,  such  as 
the  jessamine  on  the  orange.  1875  JEVONS  Money  xiiL  159 
Many  large  gold  coins,  such  as  the.  .doubloon. 

10.  a.  The  principal  clause  may  be  reduced  to 
such  and  the  words  qualified  by  it  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  a  terse  (exclamatory)  form. 

ci42o  Sir  Amadace  (Camden)  xlix,  Seche  a  storme  as 
thou  was  inne.  That  thou  my^te  any  socur  wynne,  A  fulle 
fayre  happe  hit  wase  !  1779  WARNER  in  Jesse  Sclwyn  <£ 
Contemp.  (1844)  IV.  271  Such  a  dinner  as  we  had  to-day  ! 
Mod.  Oh  dear  !  Such  a  fuss  as  never  was  ! 

b.  The  clause  introduced  by  as  may  be  reduced 
to  the  subj.  only  ;  when  this  is  a  pron.,  it  may  be 
either  nom.  or  ace.,  e.g.  '  such  as  me  *  or  'such  as 
/'  (sc.  am). 

c  1000  ./£LFRIC  Horn.  II.  162  Se  wolde  habban  swilcne 
hlisan  swa  Benedictus.  c  1412  HOCCLEVE  De  Rtg.  Princ, 
1144  Erthen  vessel,  to  swich  a  man  as  me  Ful  sittyng  is. 
1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  iii.  131  As  his,  your  case  is  such. 
1611  —  Wint.  T.  u.  i.  191  Others  such  as  he.  1617  DONNE 
Scrm.  Luke  x.xiii.  40  (1660)  1 1 1.  2  The  Revelations  of  Brigid, 
and  of  Katherine,  and  such  She-fathers  as  those.  1712 
ADDISON  Spect.  No.  317  ?  3  Such  a  Road  of  Action  as  that 
I  have  been  speaking  of.  1716  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.H.S.) 
V.292,  4  Pillars,.. of  such  Marble  as  the  Pillars  of  Sarum 
Cathedral.  1717  ADDISON  Notes  6>z/*<YWks.  1721  I.  234  This 
way  of  joining  two  such  different  Ideas  as  Chariot  and 
Counsel  to  the  same  verb.  1740  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1741) 
I.xxiv.  67  He..look'd  at  me,  and,  as  I  thought  afterwards, 
as  sillily  as  such  a  poor  girl  as  I.  1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Rob. 
xviij,  Instead  of  such  language  as  this.  1841  ELPHINSTONE 
Hist.  India  I.  595  He  replied,  .that  barbarity  such  as  his 
was  unexampled  among  princes.  1885  '  MRS.  ALEXANDER' 
At  Bay  ii,  Deering  could  not  endure  the  companionship  of 
such  a  man  as  Vincent. 

c.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  :  a  phrase  used  to 
hint  or  suggest  that  the  thing  referred  to  exists  and 
therefore  must  be  taken  into  account ;  often  used 
colloq.  to  convey  a  veiled  threat. 

17*9  BUTLER  Serin.  Wks.  1874  II.  132  It  is  manifest,  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  this  self-partiality  and  self-deceit. 
1767  Woman  of  Fashion  II.  114  There  is  such  a  Thing  as 
a  Letter  miscarrying.  1818  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Nightmare 
Abbey  xjii,  There  is  a  girl  concealed  in  this  tower,  and  find 
her  I  will.  There  are  such  things  as  sliding  panels  and 
secret  closets.  1889  Sat.  Rev.  23  Mar.  335/1  It  may  be  said 
that  there  are  such  things  as  horsewhips,  and  it  is  thought 
that  men  have  backs. 

11.  Such  . .  as  (OE.  swd] :  the  . .  that,  pi.  those  . . 
that ;  any  or  all .  .  that ;  as  many  (or  as  much)  . .  as. 

a  1000  Sours  Addr.  103  (Gr.)  Sculon  wit.  .brucan  swylcra 
yrrn^a  swa  }?u  unc  aer  scrife.  c  1375  Cursor  M.  259 
(Fairf.)  Suche  worde  and  werkis  as  we  in  lyue  redy 
acountes  mone  we  gyue.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Yeom.  Prol, 
166  Swich  thyng  as  that  I  knowe,  I  wol  declare.  1390 
GOWER  Conf.  I.  70  Glad  was  hire  innocence  tho  Of  suche 
wordes  as  sche  herde.  1470  in  Camden  Misc.  (1847)  I.  6 
A  remembrance  of  suche  actez  and  dedez  as  oure  souveraigne 
lorde  hadde  done.  1534  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  $ 
Lett.  (1902)  I.  387  Certayne  hesynes..to  be  done. .with 
soclie  spede  and  diligence  as  they  convenyently  may.  1539 
TAVERNER  Erasm.  Proy.  (1552)  49  Such  ale  as  he  hath 
brued,  let  him  drynke  him  self.  1601  DOLMAN  La  Priviand. 
Fr.  Acati.  (1618)  in.  848  All  thebe  things  proceede  from  the 
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diuersitie  of  the  nature,  .of  such  humours  as  haue  engendred 
them,  a  1715  BUKNET  Own  Time  vii.  (1823)  V.  147  The 
electress..  was  forced  to  submit  to  such  terms  as  were  im 
posed  on  her.  1835  J.  DUNCAN  Beetles  (Nat.  Lib.)  182  This 
genus.. comprehends  such  insects  as  have  the  antenna: 
slightly  compressed.  1867  RUSKIN  Time  f,  Tide  ii.  §  5 
There  is  a  root  of  the  very  deepest,  .truth  in  the  saying, 
which  gives  to  it  such  power  as  it  still  retains. 

predic.  1737  Gcntl.  Mag.  VII.  261/2  These,  being  such  as 
-occur  to  my  Memory  at  present. 

12.  With  relative  who,  which  (whence,  wliere,  etc.) 
or  t/iat(O]L.  J>e,  se  /«):  =  '  such  . .  as '  (in  senses  6 
and  1 1\  Now  rare  and  regarded  as  incorrect. 

c  831  Charter  in  O.  E.  Texts  446  Suelc  mon  se  Set  lond 
hebbe.  ciooo  J&FRIC  Horn.  II.  162  Jtet  he  3one  cwelm- 
baeren  hlaf . .  on  swilcere  stowe  awurpe,  5aer  hine  nan  man 
findan  ne  mihte.  c  1000  —  Saints'  Lives  Pref.  62  Buton 
he  hxbbe . .  swylce  bening  men  be  beawfaestnysse  him  ^ebeo- 
don.  c  IMS  LAY.  4242  Swulc  for-wonde  man  be  mid  sorwe 
at-wand.  Ibid.  18934  'ch  con  swulcne  leche-craft  be  leof 
be  seal  iwurScn.  1340  Ayinb.  139  Alle  zuiche  binges  bet 
be  kueade  poure  deb  and  boleb.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  3 
Whan  that  Aprille  with  hise  shoures  soote.  .hath.. bathed 
euery  veyne  in  swich  licour  Of  which  vertu  engendred  is 
the  flour,  c  1386  —  Monk's  T.  741  Swich  a  reyn  doun  fro 
the  welkne  shadde  That  blow  the  fyr.  1390  GOWER  Con/. 
I.  57  Such  thing  wherof  a  man  may  lere  That  to  vertu  is 
acordant.  c  1400  tr.  Seer.  Seer.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  106  pat  bou 
chese  of  svyse  men . .  sweche  bat  hauyn  perfeccion  of  enournede 
eloquence.  1419  26  Pol.  Poems  70  He  bat. .  wole.  .suche 
games  bygynne  Where  bat  he  wot  he  may  not  Wynne. 
c  1489  CAXTON  Sottnes  pf  Ayuwn  ix.  233  Lordes,  lete  vs  doo 
suche  a  thyng,  wherof  we  shall  gete  worshyp.  1515  in 
Leadam  Sel.  Cases  Star  Chamber  (Selden  Soc.)  II.  95  To 
occupie  eny  misterye  or  craft  without  thagremcnt  of  suche 
Craft  that  he  desireth  to  be  of.  1552-3  Act  7  Edw.  VI, 
c.  12  §  u  At  suche  place,  where  he  and  his  Familie.. shall 
kepe  his  house.  1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  n.  i.  130  Such  suffer 
ing  Soules  That  welcome  wrongs.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig. 
Sncrae  !l.  i.  §  2  Such  a  person.,  who  gave,  .evidence,  .that 
he  acted  no  private  design.  1709  SWIFT  Adv.  Relig.  Wks. 
1755  II.  I.  109  Such  men  are  often  put  into  the  commission 
of  the  peace,  whose  interest  it  is,  that  virtue  should  be 
utterly  banished.  1709  STRVPE^!««.  Re/,  lii.  524  These., 
seemed  to  him.. such  which  he  never  thought,  .would  be 
seriously  opposed.  ,i  1774  GOLDSM.  Hist.  Greece  I.  227  Such 
of  his  friends  that  had  not  forsaken  him.  1818  CRUISE  Digest 
fed.  2)  V.  211  The  husband  and  wife  had  not  such  an  estate 
in  the  land  whereof  a  fine  could  be  levied.  1829  SCOTT 
Anne  p/G.  xiv,  Such  prisoners  from  whom  he  was  desirous 
of  extorting . .  information.  1873  NEWMAN  Idea  Univ.  (ed.  3) 
431  In  spite  of  such  [ed.  1859  whatever]  deductions  from  u 
that  have  to  be  made  in  detail.  1888  '.SARAH  GRAND' 
Iiieala  (1893)  229  Only  such  intellectual  pursuits  which  are 
pleasant. 

13.  Followed  by  a  dependent  clause  introduced 
by  that,  f  so  (that),  f  as,  as  that  (now  rare),  or  by 
as  to  (formerly  only  f  to)  with  infin.,  expressing  a 
consequence.  The  meaning  of  such  tends  to  be 
intensive  =  so  great,  etc. 

(a)  c  1100  O.  £.  Citron.  (MS.  F)  an.  995  pes  scares.. 
wearO  swylc  mancwealm  bzt  na  belaf  binnan  Cristes  cyrcan 
butan  fif  munecan.  a  1200  blorttl  Ode  395  Crist  ;yue  us 
leden  her  swilc  lif  and  habben  her  swilc  ende  bat  we  moten 
buder  come.  1297  R.  GI.OUC.  (Rolls)  252  To  such  prowesse 
he  drou  pat  al  be  kun  bat  him  isei}  adde  of  him  ioye  inou. 
13..  Guy  \Varw.  (A.)  266  Swiche  iuel  is  comen  him  on  bat 
he  weneb  his  liif  forgon.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  4  He 
was . .  in  his  tyme  swich  a  Conquerour,  That  gretter  was  ther 
noon  vnder  the  Sonne.  c  1450  Merlin  694,  I  am  soche  a  fole 
that  I  love  a-nother  better  than  my-self.  a  1533  I,D.  BERNERS 
Huon  xciv.  304  He  sounded  the  trompettes  with  suche 
brute  that  meruayle  it  was  to  here.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Lea's 
A/rica  III.  109  There  was  such  hauock  made.. that  a  sillie 
remnant  of  them  was  left  alive.  1713  ADDISON  Spcct. 
No.  499  f  3  This  filled  my  Mind  with  such  a  huddle  of 
Ideas,  that..  I  fell  into  the  following  Dream.  <zi7i5BuRNET 
Own  Time  II.  (1724)  I.  189  He  was  a  very  prudent  man ; 
and  had  such  a  management  with  it,  that  I  never  knew  any 
Clergy-man  so  universally  esteemed.  1800  WORDSW.  f'et 
Lamb  u  '  Drink,  pretty  creature,  drink,'  she  said  in  such  a 
tone  That  I  almost  received  her  heart  into  my  own.  1891 
Law  Times  XC.  411/2  Allowing  a  foundry  and  other  pro 
perty  to  fall  into  such  a  state  of  disrepair  that  it  was  im. 
possible  to  let  them. 

without  conj.  c  1205  LAY.  31585  Oswy  is  a  swulc  mon  bine 
scome  he  wulle  don.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Yeom.  Prol.  $  T. 
849  Lo  swich  a  lucre  is  in  this  lusty  game  Amannes  myrthe 
it  wol  turne  vn-to  grame.  a  1400  Minor  Poems /r.  I'ernvn 
MS.  xlii.  9  pou  art  wrouht  of  such  a  kynde  :  Wib-outen  loue 
maijt  bou  not  be.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vm.  xxxi.  320  He 
was  in  suche  a  study  he  herd  not  what  Gouernayle  said.  1573 
TUSSER  Hush.  (1878)  123  Such  season  may  chance,  it  shall 
stand  thee  vpon,  to  till  it  againu,  er  an  Sommer  be  gon. 
1700^  DRYDEN  Pal.  $  Arc.  u.  325  Such  Pity  wrought  in  ev'ry 
Ladies  Mind,  They  left  their  Steeds,  and  prostrate  on  the 
Place ..  implor'd  th'  Offenders  Grace. 

05)  c  1369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Blaunche  28  Suche  fantasies  ben 
in  myn  hede  So  I  not  what  is  best  too  doo. 

M  '4'7  Uee  37  c].  1560,  c  1600  [see  34  b).  1610  B.  JONSON 
Alch.  iv.  i.  6,  I  ha' told  her  such  braue  things,  o' you, .. 
As  shee  is  almost  in  her  fit  to  see  you.  1625  BACON  Ess., 
yicissit.  Things  (fab.)  570  They  haue  such  Powring  Riuers, 
as  the  Riuers  of  Asia.. are  but  Brookes  to  them.  1769 
GOLDSM.  Hist.  Rome  (1786)  I.  372  Having  disposed  his  army 
in  such  a  manner  as  that  none  of  the  defendants  could 
escape.  >  1883  Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Assoc.  54 (Art.  'South- 
ernisms  '),  The  Faculty  are  favorable  to  s-ucfi  a  reduction  of 
studies  as  that  a  man  can  do  his  work  well. 

(rf)  a  1450  [see  37  b].  1581  PETTIE  tr.  Guazzos  Civ.  Conv. 
in.  (1586)  151  Thinking  that  his  sonne  was  such  a  foole 
to  accept  his  offer.  1599  George  a  Greene  D  ii  b,  This  is 
wondrous,  being  blinde  of  sight,  His  deepe  perseuerance 
should  be  such  to  know  vs.  1779  Mirror  No.  31  They  may 
be  expressed  in  such  vague,  .terms,  as  to  lay  before  the 
reader  no  marked  distinguishing  feature.  1825  J.  NICHOL 
SON  Ofer.  Meek.  41  The  upper  part  M  M  X  Y  of  the  cup 
should  be  of  such  a  form  as  to  have  the  sides  covered  only 
with  a  thin  film  of  the  tluid.  1892  BIEKCE  In  Midst  of  Lif e 
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109  He. .  had  borne  himself  with  such  gallantry  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  his  superior  officers. 

b.  predicative. 

c  1200  Triii.  Coll.  Horn.  95  Two  beroffe  ben  swiche  bat  no 
man  ne  mai  underfo  [etc.).  1340  Ayeut.  8  Zuych  may  by  be 
onbo^samnesse  bet  hit  is  dyadlich  zenne.  1474  CAXTON 
Chtsst jiv.  v.  (1883)  175  The  moeuynge  of  hem  is  suche  That 


which  it  exhibiteth..is  such,  that  a  man  shall  much  wrong 
it  to  speake  a  little  of  it.  a  1700  in  Cath.  Kec.  Soc.  Pnbl. 
IX.  343  Infirmity!,  w<*  were  such  y«  she  was  not  able  to 
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3/1  Ihe  system  by  which  solicitors  are  paid  is  such  that 
only  by  circumlocution  and  red  tape  can  they  make  a  living. 
1911  Act  i  #  2  Geo.  V,c,  50  §  15  A  certificate,  .to  the  effect 
that  his  eyesight  is  such  as  to  enable  him  to  make  accurate 
tests  for  inflammable  gas. 

c.  In  attributive  use  after  its  sb. 

1771  ^Encyd.  Brit.  II.  695/2  At  the  point.. K,  such  that 
the  points  K,  H,  and  B  may  be  in  the  same  right  line,  let 
there  be  fixed  a  fourth  staff.  1840  LARDNER  Geom.  288  Let 
a  distance  CB  be  taken  on  the  conjugate  axis,  such  that  the 
square  of  CB  shall  bear  to  the  square  of  CA,  the  same 
ratio  [etc.].  1876  TREVELYAN  Macaulay  II.  ix.  137  States 
men,  who  had  assumed  an  attitude  such  that  they  could  not 
. .  avoid  being . .  insincere.  1895  THOMPSON  &  THOMAS  Electr. 
Tab.  4-  Mem.  60  The  number  of  them  is  chosen  such  that 
in  a  cross-section  of  the  field  [etc.]. 

d.  With  the  clauses  in  reverse  order,  that  con 
taining  such  being  explanatory  of  what  precedes. 

1362  LANCL.  P.  PI.  A.  vii.  121  We  mowe  nou^ur  swynke 
ne  swete,  such  seknes  vs  eileb-  1567  ALLEN  De/.  Priesth. 
To  Rdr.,  They  remember  well  (such  is  theyr  exercise  in  y« 
woord)  how  [etc.].  1579  A.  M[UNDAY]  Captiv.  John  Fox  in 
Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  154  There  was  no  man  that  would  take 
charge  of  a  gaily,  the  weather  was  so  rough,  and  there  was 
such  an  amasednes  amongst  them,  c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonrt. 
Ixxxi,  You  still  shall  Hue  (such  vertue  hath  my  Pen).  1673 
G.  Fox  in  Jrnl.  Friends'  Hist.  Soc.  (1914)  July  98  The 
poore  people  ar  redy  to  mutany  in  the  market  her  is  such  a 
cry  for  corne  to  make  them  bread. 

14.  By   suppression    of    the    clause    expressing 
comparison  or  relativity,  such  acquires  an  emphatic 
force  =  so  great,  so  eminent,  and  the  like. 

c  893  ALFRED  Oros.  vi.  i.  252  Mid  ^aem  bryne  hio  wses  swa 
swifje  forhiened  \>sz\.  hio  nsefre  sifc>ban  swelc  naes.  1297  R. 
GLOUC.  (Rolls) 796  Leuere  he  adde  wende  &  biddeismete.. 
in  a  strange  londe  pan  here  as  he  him  sulf  king  was  &  such 
bing  adde  an  honde.  c  1400  Destr.  7"roy  1725  Mysuster 
Exiona  in  seruage  is  holdyn,  pat  is  comen  of  soche  kyn, 
coldes  my  hert.  Ibid.  11680  Seche  trust  haue  the  troiens 
truly  berin.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  IV.  \\.  \.  45  If  it  were  not 
for  one  trifling  respect,  I  could  come  to  such  honour.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  m.  717  When,  after  such  a  length  of 
rowling  Years,  We  see  the  naked  Alps.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  x.  II.  600  Never  had  there  been  such  crowds  in 
the  churches. 

b.  colloq.  Used  as  an  absolute  intensive,  the 
implied  clause  of  comparison  being  indeterminate 
and  quite  lost  sight  of. 

Ever  such  :  see  EVER  adv.  9  b. 

«  *SS3  UDALL  Royster  D.  in.  iii.  (Arb.)  44  Ye  shall  not.. 
marry... Ye  are  such  a  calfe,  such  an  asse,  such  a  blocke. 
a  1616  BEAUM.,  etc.  Laws  Candy  i.  ii,  How  have  I  lost  a 
Father?  Such  a  Father!  Such  a  one  Decius  !  1780  Mirror 
No.  93  He  does  little  things,  and  talks  of  little  things,  with 
an  air  of  such  importance  !  lbid.t  A  sad  affair  happened 
last  night:  my  brother  and  sister  had  such  a  tiff!  1803 
MARY  CHARLTON  Wife  fy  Mistress  IV.  87  '  Lord  bless  me,  no, 
Ma'am! 'replied  she:  'it's  ever  such  a  way  off.'  *8i8  SCOTT 
Br.  Lamm,  x,  To  express  himself  churlishly.. towards  an 
old  man,  whose  daughter  (and  such  a  daughter)  lay  before 
them.  1849  R.  CURZON  Visits  Monast.  417  They  were 
marvellously  cool  and  delicious,  and  there  were  such  quanti 
ties  of  them.  1891  'J.  S.  WINTER  '  Lvmley  xiv,  Oh  !  yes- 
such  a  happiness  that  it  has  all  come  right.  1900  W.  GLYN 
Visits  of  Elizabeth  (1906)  27  You  would  be  amused  at  Ver- 
non,  where  we  stayed  the  night  in  such  an  inn  ! 

15.  Preceding  an  adj.  used  attrib.,  sztc/i,  such  a 
becomes  advb.  =*  so,  so ...  a. 

1522  SKELTON  Why  not  to  Court  652  Suche  a  madde  bedleme 
For  to  rewle  this  reame,  It  is  a  wonders  case.  1553'!".  WILSON 
Rhet,  107  b,  Mithridates.  .hadde  suche  an  excellent  memorie 
that  [etc.].  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  t-'f,  v.  v.  84,  I  feele  such 
sharpe  dissention  in  my  breast,  Such  fierce  alarums  both  of 
Hope  and  Feare,  As  I  am  sicke  with  working  of  my  thoughts. 
1621  MOUNT ACU  Diatribx  507  Not  to  play  such  vnwise  a 
part  as  those  Thoes  did.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  68  P  3 
If  I  were  to  give  my  Opinion  upon  such  an  exhausted  Sub 
ject.  1742-3  LD.  HERVEY  in  Johnson's  Debates  (i^i)  II. 
320  Tins  mighty  army.. collected  from  such  distant  parts. 
1823  SCOTT  Quentin  D.  xxxi,  All  comes  of  his  gaining  an 
archer's  place  al  such  early  years.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey 
xliv,  His  visage  was  in  a  state  of  such  great  dilapidation,  as 
to  be  hardly  presentable.  1863  MRS.  OUFHAMT&&IH  Chapel 
ix.  143  In  such  a  dark  night  as  this,  with  such  wet  gleams 
about  the  streets.  1902  Wcstm.  Gaz,  17  Dec.  12/1  Yes,  I 
always  liked  Shakespeare;  you  know,  he  has  such  a  nice 
face! 

b.  Not  such  (a] :   =  ( no  such  *  (27  b). 
1896  SAINTSBUKY  Donne's  Poems  I.  p.  xix,  Chalmers,  a 
very  industrious  student,  and  not  such  a  bad  critic. 

III.   (See  also  such  a  one,  28  d.) 

16.  Used  to  indicate  or  suggest  a  name,  designa 
tion,  number,  or  quantity,  where  the  speaker  or 
writer  prefers  or  is  obliged  to  substitute  a  general 
phrase  for  the  specific  term  that  would  be  required 
in  a  particular  instance. 

^1460  METHAH  Wks.  (E.E.T.S.)  155  Yff  a  man  or  a 
woman  be  born  on  sqwyche  a  day  off  the  mone,  ye  schal 
conceyue  that  he  ys,  or  sche  ys,  dysposyd  so  as  to  haue 


SUCH. 

wurchyp,  or  ellys  troubyl.  15*6  TINDALE  James  iv.  13  Let 
vs  go  into  soche  a  citie.  1544  tr.  Littletons  Tenures  79  b, 
That  the  feoffour  pay  to  t  he  feoffee . .  such  a  sume  at  such  a  day. 
1564  Brief  Exam.  C  iiij  b,  It  is.  .the  part  of.  .charitie..to 
leaue  sucb  vse  of  suche  signes  in  such  a  Churche,  free.  1664  in 
Extr.  St.  Papers  rcl.  Friends  Ser.  in.  (1912)  226, 1  inform'd 
my  Lord.. that. .a  greate  number  would  meete  att  2  of  y* 
Clocke  att  such  a  house.  1755  SMOLLETT  Qui.v.  Pref.  (1803) 
I.  6  The  giant  Golias,.  .whom  the  shepherd  David  slew,  .as 
it  is  written  in  such  a  chapter  of  the  book  of  Kings.  1868 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  (1877)  II.  App.  588  The  form  always 
is  that  the  King  grants  the  bishopric  or  abbacy  to  such  a  per 
son.  1913  Oxf.  Univ.  Gaz.  19  Feb.  495/2  This  Diploma  is 
to  certify  that  A.  K.  ..attended  a  prescribed  course  of  lec 
tures.. and  (on  such  a  date)  satisfied,  .the  examiners. 
b.  Such  and  such,  (rarely  predicative.) 

Hence  suc/i-and'Sucltness^  the  quality  or  condition  of  being 
so-and-so. 

1551  Bible  2  Kings  vi.  8  In  suche  a  place  and  in  suche  a 
place  11560  Geneva  In  suche  and  suche  a  place]  wyl  I  pitch. 
1560  Ibid.  (Geneva)  2  Sam.  xii.  8,  I . .  wolde  moreouer . .  haue 
giuen  thee  suche  and  suche  things.  1565  J.  HALLE  Hist. 
Expost.  6  Suche  men  and  suche  enformed  me  that  he  can 
tell  of  thynges  loste.  1611  SHAKS,  Cymb.  i.  iii.  28  How  I 
would  thinke  on  him  at  certaine  homes,  Such  thoughts,  and 
such.  1625  HAKT  Anat.  Ur.  n.  v.  82  Vpon  the  feeding  on 
such  and  such  food  it  was  novncouth  thing  for  him  to  voyd 
such  an  vrine.  1710  BERKELEY  Princ.  Htim.  Knojvl.  §  31 
Wks.  1871 1.  171  Such  and  such  ideas  are  attended  with  such 
and  such  other  ideas.  1818  COBBETT  Pol.  Keg.  XXXIII, 
114,  I  shall.,  proceed  upon  the  supposition  that  the  contents 
are  such  and  such.  1855  THACKERAY  Newcomes  xlv,  Lord 
and  Lady  Blank,  of  Suchandsuch  Castle.  1861  T.  A.  TROL- 
I.OPE  La  Beata  I.  i.  2  Number  so-and-so  in  such-and-such 
a  street.  1885  SETH  Scot.  Phiios.  ii.  57  Every  event  has  a 
character;  is  such-and-such  an  event.  Ibid.^  It  is  at  its 
such-and.suchness,  at  its  character — in  other  words,  at  the 
universal  in  it — that  we  have  to  look.  1899  E.  CALLOW  Old 
Lond.  Tav.  r.  247  It  became  the  custom  to  ask  what  coffee 
house  such-and-such  a  man  frequented. 

f  c.  Such  or  such  :  this  or  that.  06s. 

c  1530  Judlc.  Urines  n.  ii.  13  As  ofte  as  I  say  suche  vryne, 
or  suche  went  beforn  suche,  or  suche.  1676  GLANVILL 
Ess.  Phiios*  fy  Retig.  v.  23  Though  I  deny  such,  or  such  a 
sense  [of  a  text],  1693  DRYDEN  tr.  Dufresnoy's  Art.  Paint. 
Pref.  p.  xxxvii,  The  Posture  of  a  Poetique  Figure  is  as  I 
conceive,  the  Description  of  his  Heroes  in  the  performance 
of  such  or  such  an  Action.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.  Pierre's 
Study  Nat.  (1799)  I.  292  There  is  a  greater  distance  between 
the  understanding  of  Newton,  and  that  of  such  or  such  a 
man,  than  between  the  understanding  of  that  man  and  the 
instinct  of  an  animal. 

17.    Comb,  (parasynthetic.) 

1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  iv.  iv.  196  Such  a  coulour'd  Perry- 
wig.  1597  BEARD  Theatre  God's  Judgem.  (1612)  425  Oh 
that  we  had.. such  minded  captaines,  that  would  sharply 
represse  the  wrongs,  .which  are  so  common.  1711  STEELE 
Spect.  No.  96  p  4  A  Lady  that  saw  such  a  Gentleman  at 
such  a  Place  in  such  a  coloured  Coat. 

IV.  Absolute  and  pronominal  uses, 

f!8.  The  persons  or  things  before  mentioned; 
those,  they  ;  also  with  sing,  reference,  that  person 
or  thing.  Obs. 

c  IOQO  J^ELFRIC  Horn.  I.  84  Eadi^e  sind  ba  inno5as  be  hi 
^eba^ron,  and  Sa  breost  be  swylce  ^esihton.  a  1250  Owl  fy 
Night.  {Jesus  MS.)  1324  Hwat  constu.  .of  storre?..  Al  so 
doj>  mony  deor  and  man,  peo  of  suyche  no  wiht  ne  can. 
c  1330  Arth.  9f  Merl.  673  Swiche  schuld  acomber  also  fele, 
So  J>at  oj>er  had  broujt  to  wele.  1535  COVF.RDALE  Rom,  ii. 
2  For  we  are  sure  that  the  judgment  of  God  is..ouer  them 
that  do  soch.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  vin.  ii.  §  33  Such  set 
to  order  Kingston  Bridge  did  their  work  by  halves. 

19.  Persons  or  things  such  as  those  mentioned, 
described,  or  referred  to. 

1:897  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxxvii.  265  Oft  eac  3a 
swelcan  monn  sceal  forsion  mid  eallum  forsewennessum. 
1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xii.  19  Thes  folweden  other  seuen  oxen, 
in  as  myche  defourme  and  leene,  that  neuer  siche. .  Y  saw3. 
1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  13  In  the  worldes  reverence  Ther  ben 
of  suche  manie  glade.  Ibid,  II.  43  Sone,  thou  art  non  of 
swiche,  For  love  schal  the  wel  excuse,  c  1450  tr.  De  hnita- 
tione  in.  xxxv.  104  He  takib  non  hede  wheber  he  illude.. 
by  true  or  by  false... Lete  not  bin  herte  }>erfore  be  troubled 
ner  drede  suche.  1573  in  Bridget!  &  Knox  Q.  Eliz.  $  Cath. 
Hier.  (1889)  vii.  112  Her  Maiestie  had  choise  ynough  of 
souch  at  that  tyme,  and  yet  hath.  1634  MILTON  Comus  15 
To  such  my  errand  is.  1867  ROCK  Jim  att1  Nell  (E.  D.  S.) 
Ixxxix,  Let  un  beckon  Hagegy  Bess;  wi'zich,  I  reckon,  Ha 
now  delight'th  vor  mang. 

b.  And  suck  :  and  suchlike,  and  the  like. 

(a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  1889  pe  somme  of  siluer  &  of  siche 
**:  of  sere  stanes.]  1652  News  fr.  L&iue-Countr.  6  Cures 


Man's  Keeping  (1899)  203  A  smaller  table  held  ices, 
squashes,  and  such,  1904  Windsor  Mag.  Tan.  296/2  A 
little  place  hung  about  with  Eastern  draperies  and  altar- 
cloths  and  such. 

20.  With  dependent  rel.  pron. :  Such  people  as, 
those  (people")  w/w,  whose,  etc. ;  all  or  any  that. 

In  OE.  and  ME.  also  sing.  =  such  a  man. 

835  Charter  in  O.  E.  Texts  448  Swaelcum  se  hit  fceSian  wile. 
a  IMJ  ^  w.  K.  84  He  misseio  bi  swuche  fc»et  is  cwic  in  God, 
/£/</.  382  Ich  wot  swulne  bet  bere5  boOe  togedcre  heui  brunre 
and  here.  1377  LANG:..  P.  PI.  B.  x.  26  pe  sauter  seyth  f»e 
same  bi  sucbe  |jat  don  ille.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Melib.  r  45  By. . 
assent  of  swjche  as  weren  wise,  c  1400  Pilgr.  Sffwlc  (Caxton 
1483)  iv.  xxxiv.  82  The  gouernemen  t  of  a  reame  shold  be . .  exe 
cuted  by  suche  as  were  of  grettest  bounte.  ^1489  CAXTON 
Sonnes  ofAymvn  ix.  208  Ye  aske  counseyllof  suchethat  canne 
not  connseylthcymselfe.  1523  LD.  BERNEKS/-TO/JJ.  I.ccvii. 
245  We  may  fortune  to  mete  with  suche  tbat  shall  pay  for  our 
scotte.  1563  HYLL  Art  Garden.  (1593)  143  This  being  also 
drunk,  helpeth  such  which  be  stopped  in  the  brest.  1613 
SHAKS.  Hen.  I •'///,  i.  i.  76  Such  To  whom  as  great  a  Charge, 
as  Uttle  Honor  He  meant  to  lay  vpon.  1625  MASSINGER  New 
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Way  n.  i,  Such  whose  fathers  were  right  worshipful.  1748 
G.-.WHITE  Serin.  (MS.)  To  such  from  whom  we  look  for 
advantages.  1777  W.  CAMERON  in  Trans  I.  <y  Faraphr. 
Ch.  Scot.  xiv.  i  Let  such  as  would  with  Wisdom  dwell, 
frequent  the  house  of  woe.  1800  SYD.  SMITH  Six  Serin.  65 
Such  of  their  fellow-creatures  who  have  fixed  their  faith  in 
an  amiable  and  benevolent  religion.  iBzg  in  Nat  me  Peer 
age  Evidence  (1874)  76  Such  of  you  to  whom  it  may  appertain 
to  issue  and  pay.. the  said  annuity.  1876  SWINBURNE  Note 
Engl.  Repub.  21  The  mere  love-offering  of  preserved  souls 
and  such  whose  minds  are  dedicated  to  nothing  temporal. 
b.  People  of  the  same  kind  as. 

1823  SCOTT  Quentin  D.  xvi.Such  as  I  are  free  in  spirit  when 
our  limbs  are  chained.  1850  TENNYSON  hi  Mem.  xxxiv,  What 
then  were  God  to  such  as  I  ?  1869  SIR  F.  H.  DOYLE  Led. 
in.  96  To  consider  whether  it  be  not  to  such  as  him,  rather 
than  to  such  as  them,  that  we  ought  to  look. 

21.  Such  a  thing  ;  the  thing  mentioned  or  referred 
to. 

Beowulf  996  Wundorsiona  fela  secga  gehwylcum,  bara  be 
on  swylc  staraS.  a  900  CVNEWULF  Elette  571  (Gr.)  Cwaedon 
bjet  hio  on  aldre  ou  ih t  swylces  ne  aer  ne  siS  aefre  hyrdon.  1 154 
O.  E,  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1137  Suilc  &  mare  banne  we 
cunnen  ssein  we  bolenden.  cn-js  I2*h  Cent.  flow.  30  Heo 
dweloden  swySe  ba  Sa  heo  swylces  axoden.  c  1380  WYCLIF 
Scl.  Wks.  III.  436  }if  a  best  bad  a  man  do  siche.  1845  BAILMY 
Fi-stus(ed.  2)  77  Do  Thou  grant)  Lord  !  That  when  wrongs  are 
to  be  redressed,  such  may  Be  done  with  mildness.  1885 
LKLAND  Brand- New  Ball,  127  Ye  are  goin'  for  the  summer 
to  the  islands  by  the  sea, . .  setch  is  not  for  setch  as  me. 
t  b.  With  correl.  or  rel.  Such  a  thing  .  .(as).  0/>s. 

^893  /ELFRED  Oros.  \.  x.  48  Hit  is  scondlic.  .ymb  swelc  to 
sprecanne  hwelc  hit  ba  wa;s.  (11250  Prov.  JElfred  83  in 

0.  E,  "Misc.  106  Hwych  so  (>e  mon  soweb  al  swuch  he  schal 
mowe.    1390  GOWER  Con/.  I. 178  Ofte  swich  as  men  beginne 
Towardes  othre,  swich  thei  finde,  That   set  hem  ofte  fer 
behinde,  Whan  that  thei  wene  be  before. 

fc.  Such  as :  that  which,  what,  whatever. 
c  1340  Medit.  Passion  in  Hampoles  Wks.  (1895)  I.  92 
Graunte  me  grace.. euere  to  knouleche  me  for  sich  as  I  am, 
a  sinful  wrecche.  1:1440  Alphabet  of  Talcs  184  He  sett 
befor  balm  suche  as  he  had  in  his  cell,  c  1460  Ttnvnelcy 
Myst.  xxvii.  278  Ye  ar  welcom,,To  sich  as  we  haue.  1474 
CAXTOS  Chesse  \\.  iv,  (1883)  51  After  that  he  liad  eten  suche 
as  plesid  hym  he  voyded  the  mete.  1484  —  Fables  ofsEsop 

1.  xi,  He  that  is  wyse  must  not . .  take  hede  to  his  wordes  but 
lete  hym  go  for  suche  as  he  is.    1568  tr.  T/teret's  Newfound 
ivo*'lde  xxv.  41  The  Indians.,  brought  vs  thither  suche  as 
the  land,.bringeth  forth. 

22.  Referring  to  a  descriptive  sb.  or  phrase  (cf.  4). 
c  1430  Pilgr.  LyfManhodc  iv.  xxxi.  (1869)  193  Alle  knyhtes 

tliat  hauen  swerdes  resceyuen  not  swiche  colecs.  Gret  joye  it 
were,  .if  thei  hadden  swiche.  1477  EARL  RIVF.RS  (Caxton) 
Dictes  nb,  Ware  the  of  the  wordes  of  lyers,  and  suche 
punysshe.  1565  HARDING  Answ.  Jewel 211  If  he  had  offered 
bread  and  wine  onely, .  .it  had  ben  no  newe  oblation,  for  such 
had  been  made  by  Melchisedech.  1581  MARBECK  Bk,  Notes 
494  With  him  that  is  holie,  virtuous, and  good,  a  man  (keeping 
companie  with  such)  shall  have  a  smacke  of  his  holinesse. 
a  1637  B.  JONSON  Discffv.)  De  vita,  hum  ana  (1640)  105  Like 
Children,  that  imitate  the  vices  of  Stammerers  so  long,  till  at 
last  they  become  such.  i66z  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius*  I'oy. 
Antbass.  402  They  were  forc'd  to.  .travel  so  arm'd  to  secure 
themselves  against  the  Robbers  thereabouts:  but  they  looked 
more  like  such  themselves,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  2  Dec. 
1666, To  examine  whether  the  soile . .  would  be  proper  to  make 
clinker-bricks,  and  to  treate  with  me  about  some  accomoda- 
tion  in  order  to  making  such.  1771  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  698/1 
It  were  easy  to  transfer  to  the  diameter  of  a  circle  the  chords 
of  all  arches  to  the  extent  of  a  semicircle ;  but  such  are  rarely 
found  marked  upon  rules.  1828  SCOTT  AuntMarg.  Mirror  ii, 
Two  or  three  low  broad  steps  led  to  a  platform  in  front  of  the 
altar,  or  what  resembled  such.  1848  THACKERAY  Bk.  Snobs 
xiii,  He  will  not  have  his  young  friends  to  be  snobs  m  the 
future,  or  to  be  bullied  by  snobs,  or  given  over  to  such  to  be 
educated.  1889  GEIKIE  in  Nature  19  Sept.  486  To  call  for 
more  facts  and  experiments,  if  such  are  possible.  1912  Eng. 
Hist.  Rm.  Jan.  27  A  forest  became  such  by  a  stroke  of  the 
pen,  not  by  any  physical  change. 

23.  Such  and  suck :  such  and   such  persons  or 
things;  also  sing.,  this  and  this. 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  xv,  He  saide . .  that  suche  and 
suche  had  saine  her  do  hit.  1574  HKLI.OWES  Giteunras 
Fam.  E/>.  (1577)  310  Not  contented  to  take  the  wheat,  [etc.] 
..to  giue  vnto  such  and  such  out  of  y<  doores.  1576  FLEM 
ING  tr.  Cains'  Dogs  (1880!  34  Giuing  warnyng  to  them  of 
the  house,  that  such  &  such  be  newly  come.  x6oa  SHAKS. 
Ham,  n.  i.  57,  I  saw  him  yesterday,  or  tother  day;  Or  then 
or  then,  with  such  and  such.  1893  F.  ADAMS  New  Egypt 
147  We  have  done  such,  and  such,  and  such. 

V.  Uses  with  special  classes  of  words  and  in 
idiomatic  phrases. 

*  In  collocation  with  indef.  atfjs.,  numerals,  etc. 

When  used  absol.  the  phrases  in  24-27  become  a  kind  of 
composite  pronouns. 

24.  With   many  (f/iore),  any,  some,  a//,  every. 
many  (etc.)..  .of  the  (same)  kind,  many.  ..like  this. 

With  a  sing.  sb.  the  construction  many  a  sttcht  any  snch  a, 
etc.  was  formerly  common. 

<:8B8  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxiv.  §  6  Jebyld  &  rihtwisnes  & 
wisdom,  £  manege  swelce  cr<eftas.  a.  1225  After.  A".  382 
}if  eni  mon  ei  swuch  bing  ortroweS  bi  him.  c  1380  WYCLIF 
6V/.  li'ks.  III.  443  When  ony  suche  men  asken  be  sacrid 
ooste.  1382  —  Eph.  v.  27  Not  hauynge  wem,  or  spot,.. or 
ony  such  thing,  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  7123  Many  a  such  com- 
parisoun.  a  1425  Cursor  M.  (Trin.)  13712  Moises  wol  we  alle 
suche  stone.  1526  TINDALE  Mark  ix,  37  Whosoever  receave 
eny  soche  a  chylde  in  my  name,  he  receaveth  me.  1548 
UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  xvii.  134  Bee  fore  ye  haue 
any  perceiueraunce  that  any  suche  thyng  is  to  come.  154^-9 
(Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Litany,  All  suche  as  haue  erred 
and  are  deceyued.  1549  T.  SoMRLatimer's  2nd  Serin,  be/. 
Ed-w.  VI  To  Rdr.  (Arb.)  53  A  fewe  moo  suche  Preachers. 
1550  CRAMMER  Let.  to  I'oysey  in  Misc.  Writ.  (Parker  Soc.) 
428  All  such  benefices.. as.  .have  been  ..impropried.  1570 
GOOGE  Pop,  Kingd.  in.  33  Masse  blesseth  euery  such  as 
seekes  in  welthie  state  to  bee.  1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  v. 


SUCH. 

w.  49  Some  such  strange  bull  leapt  your  fathers  Cow.  1607 
HIERON  Wks.  I.  241  Euery  such  shall  bee  cut  off  by  the 
hand  of  God.  1653  H.  MORE  Antid.Ath.  (1662)97  A  many 
such  miracles.  1663  BUTLER  Hud.  \.  i.  356  He  ne'er  gave 
quarter  t'  any  such.  1778  Miss  BURXEY  Evelina  xvi,  I 
never  kept  company  with  any  such  gentry.  1832  BREWSTER 
Nat.  Magic  xiii.  331  Several  such  .strata.  1836  THIRLWALL 
Greece  xviii.  (1839)  77  If  we  may  properly  attribute  any  such 
objects  to  him.  1837  LOCKHART  ^cott  IV.  vii.  222  Some  such 
excursion  had  been  ..  recommended  to  him  by  his  own 
physicians.  1895  BARING-GOULD  Not  mi  xxiv,  Some  such 
a  colourless,  cadaverous  light  as  that  which  [etc.]. 

25.  Such  other  ',arch.),  -\other  such  ;  as  pron.  such 
others,  arch,  other  such.     Phr.  t  and  such  other , 
and  the  like,  and  such-Hke. 

c888  /ELFRED  Boeth.  xxiv.  §  3  On  swHcum  &  on  oSrutn 
swelcum  Isenum  &  hreosendum  weorftscipum.  £iooo  ^LFKIC 
Exod.  vii.  ii  His  worhton  oSer  swilc  bing  burh  hira  dry- 
craeft.  aizz<,An'.r.  R.  242  }>eos  &  oSer  swuche  dredfule 
bouhtes.  a  1425  LANGL.  /'.  PL  A.  i.  104  (MS.  U;  [Cherubin 
and  Seraphin]  and  siche  mo  o^ere.  c  1450  Brut.  n.  ccxxvii. 
299  Ploghmen,  &  such  ober  laborers,  c  1482  J.  KAY  tr. 
Caonrsin*s  Siege  of  Rhodes  P  5  Gorones,  culuerynes,  serpen 
tines  and  such  other.  1530  PALSGR.  463  2, 1  brede  a  chylde, 
or  brede  yonge,  as  a  woman  or  any  other  suche  beest  dothe. 
1532  Dial,  on  Laws  Eng.  n.  xiii.  106  A  Captayne.. shall 
be  bounde  for  tbe  offence  of  hys  squyres  And  an  hoste  for  his 
ghest  and  such  other.  1588  Kvp  Househ.  Phiios.  Wks.  (1001) 
268  By  fires,  tempests,  inundations,  and  other  such.  1600  J. 
PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  n.  94  Either  cheese,  butter,  milk,  or 
any  other  such  commoditie.  1707  FREISD  Peterbortnv's  Coiid. 
S/>.  131  Such  other  place  as  shall  be  judged  proper.  1725 
DE  FOE  I7oy.  round  ^^(1840)86  Roots,  yams,  mangoes, 
and  such  other  articles.  1762  KAMES£^;;/.  Crit.  xviii.  §  iv. 
(1774)  II.  122  Observance,  opponent,,  .and  such  others  of 
three  syllables.  1867  SWINBURNE  Blakedlfo]  150  Behmen, 
Swedenborg,  or  such  others.  1871  RUSKIN  I-'ors  Ciav.  x.  15 
There  are,  indeed,  other  such  in  tbe  world. 

26.  Such   another,  another  such:   another..  .  of 
the  kind,  another  similar.    (Rarely  another  such  a, 
-\such  a...  such  another:  one ...  another,  with  a 
sing,  sb.) 

Suck  another  is  used  idiomatically  in  Shakspere,_  where 
we  should  now  say  simply  either  (a;  '  such  fa)  ,  as  in  Tiuo 
Gent,  in.  i.  133,  Tr.  &  Cr.  i.  ii.  282  (Fo.  i),  or  (b)  'another', 
(a  second  ',  as  in  Merry  H'.  i.  iv.  160. 

a  1300  .Vfl/.  People  Kildtire  iv.  in  E.  E,  P.  (1862)  153  Soch 
an  obir  an  er(>e  i  note,  c  1375  Cursor  M.  19^42  (Fair?.)  For 
nankyn  cbaunce  sal  I  take  suche  a-noj?er  veniaunce.  a  1553 
UDALL  Roister  D.  in.  v.  (Arb.)  56  A'.  Royster.  Did  not  you 
make  me  a  letter  brother?  Scriuencr.  Pay  the  like  hire,  I 
will  make  yuu  suche  an  other.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  i.  iv. 
5,1  would  not  spend  another  such  a  ni.^ht.  1597  —  2  Hen.  //'*, 
n.  iv.  275  Such  other  Gamboll  Faculties  bee  hath,  .for  the 
which  the  Prince  admits  him  ;  for  the  Prince  himselfe  is 
such  another.  1620  E.  BLOUST  Hors  Subs.  352  Heere  are 
besides  the  ancient  Statues  of  the  Horatij  and  Curiatij, 
and  such  another  of  Neroes  Mother  as  I  haue  mentioned  to 
be  in  the  Capitoll.  1623  MIDDLETON  More  Disstmblcrs 
v.  ii,  How?  such  another  word,  down  goes  your  hose,  boy. 
1684  ROSCOMMON  Ess.  Transl.  I'erse  258  Another  Such  had 
left  the  Nation  thin,  In  spight  of  all  the  Children  be  brought 
in.  1720  Humourist  65  Such  a  Person  can  do  nothing  ill, 
and  such  another ..  nothing  well.  1756  AMORY  Buncle 
(1770)  I.  173  She  was  such  another  genius  as  Chubb.  1852 
MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxix.  273  We'll  never  get 
another  such  a  master.  1861  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Cry II  Grange 
xxxii,  That  chance  has  passed  from  her;  and  she  will  not 
easily  find  such  another.  1867  SWINBURNE  £/<x£?(i868)  180 
The  *  frowning  babe  '  of  the  last  stanzas  is . .  the  same  or  such 
another  as  the  one  whose  birth  is  first  spoken  of.  1871 
RUSKIN  Fors  Clav.  v,  No  foolish  being., will  ever  be  cap. 
able  of  saying  such  another  foolish  thing. 
b.  Similarly  such  a  second. 

i8»8  SCOTT  Tapestr.  Chamb.  (ad  mtd.),  I  would  not  run 
the  risk  of  such  a  second  night. 

27.  No  (f  none}  such  adj.,  rarely  \no  such  a\ 
absol.  or  as  pron.  now  only  none  such  (cf.  NONE 
SUCH,  NONSUCH),  formerly  no  such  (and   f  such 
none},     a.  No  (person  or  thing)  of  the  kind  ;  none 
of  the  kind. 

a  900  CVNEWULF  Crist  290  Nan  swylc  ne  cwom  aenis  of>er 
ofer  ealle  men.  a  1122  O.  E.  Ckron  (Laud  MS.)  an  1032 
Her.  .atywde  bset  wildefyr  3e  nan  mann  suror  nan  swylc  ne 
Semunde.  a  1225  Ancr.  ft.  96  Ne  chaotic  }e  neuer  nenne 
swuchne  mon  bute  o  bisse  wise.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls) 
3063  In  be  world  such  non  is.  13..  Guy  Ir'arw.  (C.)  122  On 
this  half  the  see  noon  suche  was.  a  1400  Minor  Poems fr. 
Venton  MS.  xxix.  ii.  69  pe  Iew..seidc  t>er  nas  non  such 
child  brinne.  c  1430  Pilgr.  LvJ  Manhodc  iv.  lix.  (1869)  205 
Ther  sook  neuere  noon  non  swich  milk  ne  droouh  noon  swich 
brest.  1535  COVEBDALE  Ecclvs.  xlv.  13  Before  him  were 
there  sene  no  soch  fayre  ornamentes.  1535  —  Acts  xxi.  25 
We  haue  wrytten,and  concluded,  that  they  shulde  obserue  no 
soch,  but  onely  [etc.].  1582  STANYHURST  sKtisis,  etc.  (Arb.) 
145  Syth  mye  nose  owtpeaking,  good  syr,  your  liplabor 
hindreth,  Hardlye  ye  may  kisse  mee,  where  no  such  gnomon 
apeereth.  1601  R.  HOLTBY  in  Arckpr.  Controv.  (Camdcn) 
I.  185  They  had  no  such  ignorance  that  could  excuse  them 
admittingc  that  he  was  a  superior.  1607  HIERON  Wks.  I. 
237  No  such  shall  inherite  the  kingdoms  of  Christ  and  of 
God.  1647  TRAPP  Marrow  Cd.  Authors  in  Comm.  Ep.  697 
The  Emperour  Commodus  would  needs  bestiled  vnepaipuir, 
or  the  Surpasser,  as  if  there  were  none  such.  1663  BUTLER 
Hud.  i.  i.  44  Tis  plain  enough  he  was  no  such.  1749  BERKE 
LEY  Word  to  Wise  Wks.  1871  III.  440 There  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  happy  life  without  labour.  1774  tr.  Hflvettus1 
Child  (f/  Nature  1 1.  86,  I  would . .  have  no  such  a  tcte  a  lete 
with  .such  a  man.  1831  SCOTT  Cast,  Dang,  ix,  *  Who  was  it 
passed  through  your  post  even  now,  with  the  traitorous  cry 
of  Douglas?'  '  We  know  of  no  such.'  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng,  vi.  II.  119  Objection  was  taken  by  some  jealous  Pro 
testants  to  the  mention  made  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
There  was  no  such  religion.  1867  SWINBURNE  in  Fortn, 
Rrv.  Oct.  428  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  dumb  poet  or  a 
handtess  painter. 

b.  No  great;  advb.  qualifying  an  adj.  (cf.  15  b) 


SUCH. 

=  not  (a)  very,  not  a.  *\  Nothing  such  \  nothing  of 
any  account. 

1579  SPENSER  Shefh.  Cal.  Sept.  79,  I  thought  the  soyle 
would  haue  made  me  rich  :  Rut  nowe  I  wote,  it  is  nothing 
sich.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  <$•  Cl.  in.  hi.  44  Why  me  think's  by 
him,  This  Creature's  no  such  thing.  16x2  BACON  Ess.,  Death 
(Arb.)  384  Death  is  no  such  enemy,  when  a  man  hath  so 
many  followers  about  him.  1663  DRVDEN  Wild  Gallant  i, 
If  that  be  all,  there's  no  such  hast.  1695  CONGRKVE  Love 
for  L.\.  i,  Fifty  in  a  hale  constitution,  is  no  such  contempt 
ible  age.  1773  GOLDSM.  Stoops  to  Cong,  v.  ii,  Five-and- 
twenty  miles  in  two  hours  and  a  half  is  nosuchbad  driving. 
1782  Miss  IJURNEY  Cecilia,  v.  xii,  As  you  happen  to  be  quite 
alone,  a  little  agreeable  company  would  be  no  such  bad  thing. 
1867  M.  ARNOLD  Celtic  Lit.  87  So  long  as  Celt  and  Teuton 
are.  .at  least,  no  such  great  while  out  of  their  cradle,  1870 
W.  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  III.  279  Clad  in  attire  of  no  such 
wretched  price. 

C.  Phr.  No  such  f  matter  or  thing:  nothing  of 
the  kind ;  also  exclamatorily,  =  not  at  all,  not  a 
bit  of  it,  quite  the  contrary. 

1538  POLE  Let.  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  I.  App.  Ixxxiii. 
213  Neither  you  nor  no  man  else,  .can  bring  no  such  thing 
against  mine  opinion.  1560  Bible  (Geneva)  2  Sam.  xiii.  12  No 
suche  thing  oght  to  be  done  in  Israel :  commit  not  this  folie. 
1584  PEELE  A  rraignm.  Paris  i.  i,  Pan.  We  meet  not  now  to 
brawl.  Faun.  There's  no  such  matter,  Pan.  1588  GREENE 
Pandosto  Wks. (Grosart)  IV.  267  The  goodman.. desired  her 
to  be  quiet,  for  there  was  npn  such  matter.  <ri6oo  SHAKS. 
Sonn.  Ixxxvii,  In  sleepe  a  King,  but  waking  no  such  matter. 
1753  GRAY  Let.  to  Chute  14  Aug.,  They  thought  me  rheu- 
matic  and  feverish,  no  such  thing  !  1814  L.  HUNT  Feast 
PoetS)  etc.  (1815)60  The  vices,  .are  only  'imputed  '  to  him  ; 
— to  use  a  pithy  and  favourite  mode  of  quotation,  '  There's 
no  such  thing  1 '  1867  AUGUSTA  WILSON  Vashti  xv,  I  shall 
do  no  such  thing. 

28.  Such  a(n)  one,  formerly  also  fsuch  one, 
freq.  as  one  word  fsuohon. 

a.  Such  a  person  or  thing  as  that  specified  or 
referred  to  ;  one  of  that  kind. 

c*37S  Cursor  M.  85  (Fairf.)  Of  suche  an  [Coif,  suilk  anj 
sulde  men  mater  take,  c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  47  pel 
schullen  presenten  hym  to  f>e  nexte  custode  of  bat  place 
where  euere  bei  fynden  sychon.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  47 
Ther  is  manye  of  yow  Faitours,  and  so  may  be  that  thow 
Art  riht  such  on.  1:1400  Pilgr.  Sowte  (Caxton  1483)  iv. 
xxxiii.  82  Good  ryght  is  that  vpon  suche  one  be  take  ven- 
geaunce.  1535  COVERDALE  Job  xiv.  3  Thinkest  thou  it  now 
well  done,  to  open  thine  eyes  vpon  soch  one?  1559  AYI.MER 
Harboro've  F  ij,  It  is  a  great  enterprise,  .to  pulle  a  queues 
crowne  of  hir  head  :  and  specially  such  a  ones.  1594  O.  B. 
Quest.  Profit,  Concern.  L  ij  b,  Such  ones  are  said  to  harrow 
hell,  to  make  their  sonnes  Gentlemen.  1654  O.  SEDGWICK 
Fun.  Serm.  15  The  death  of  such  a  one  is  an  exceeding 
loss.  1732  MANDEVILLE  Eng.  Origin  Honour  166  To  such 
a  one,  a  Clergyman  should  preach  the  Strictness  of  Morality. 
1816  HAZLITT  Pol.  Ess.  (1819)  82  A  Jacobin  is  one  who 
would  baue  his  single  opinion  govern  the  world... Such  a 
one  is  Mr.  Southey.  1885  SWINBURNE  Misc.  (1886)  298  Such 
an  one.. is  by  common  consent  a  blackguard. 

b.  Followed   by   rel.  pron.  ast  formerly  f  that, 
etc. :  One  of  the  kind  that ;  one  who,  a  thing  which. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  96  He  mot  him  binde  To  such  on 
which  of  alle  kinde  Of  wommen  is  thunsemlieste.  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (1839)  287  Suche  an  on  as  is  of  gode  maneres. 
1530  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  fy  Lett.  (1902)  I.  330  Dil- 
Hgent  and  honest  And  suchon  that..wilbe  gladde  to  serue 
your  grace  in  any  thing.  1539  Great  Bible  Ps.  Ixviii.  21 
The  hearie  scalpe  of  soch  one  [i6n  such  a  one]  as  goeth  on 
still  in  his  wyckednes.  1583  STOCKER  Civ.  IVarres  Lowe  C. 
iv,  23  He  was  a  verie  noble  young  Prince,  and  such  a  one 
as  in  whom,  was  great  hope  of  good.  1599  SHAKS.  Muck 
Ado  v.  i.  7  Such  a  one  whose  wrongs  doth  sute  with  mine. 
1673  O.  WALKER  Educ.  235  Such  a  one.. as  is  a  discreet 
and  virtuous  person.  1884  SWINBURNE  Misc.  (1886)  28  He 
was  merely  a  royalist,  and  such  an  one  as  may  be  bred  and 
reared  out  of  the  middle  class. 

c.  Followed  by  rel.  adv.  as  :  One  of  the  same 
kind  as  ;  one  like  (so-and-so). 

c  1400  26 Pol.  Poems  in  Wib  suchon  as  I  to  make  debat. 
*535  COVERDALE  Ps.  xlix.  2i  Thou . .  thinkest  me  to  be  euen 
soch  one  as  thy  self.  1596  HARINGTON  A6ol.  Ajax  (1814)  21 
A  passing  proud  fellow.  Such  a  one  as  Naaman  the  Syrian. 
1611  Bible  Philem.  9  Being  such  a  one  as  Paul  the  aged. 
17*6  WELSTED  Dissemb,  Wanton.  Wks.  (1787)  5  By  marrying 
some  commodious  person;  such  a  one  as  Mr.  Toby.  1868 
THIRLWALL  Lett.  (1881)  II.  195  It  was  just  such  a  one  as 
that  which  was  the  occasion  of  Wordsworth's  sonnet.  1885 
SWINBURNE  Misc.  (1886)  225  Such  an  one  as  these. 

d.  A  certain  one  not  specifically  named  (see  16)  ; 
So-and-so.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1560  Bible  (Geneva)  Ruth  iv.  i  Ho,  suche  one  [1611  such 
a  one],  come,  sit  downe  here.  1566  Pasquine  in.  Traunce  24 
Then  did  the  conjurer  aske,  whether  he  was  such  a  one  or 
such  a  one,  naming  many  and  sundry  persons  that  dyed 
long  ago,  1603  SHAKS.  M  cos,  for  M.  n.  i.  114  That  such 
a  one,  and  such  a  one,  were  past  cure  of  the  thing  you  wot  of. 
\frfiQt\\  M  Friendship  in  F.\.  i,  He  hath  been  with  my  Lord 
such-a-one,  1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  H,  iii,  Instead  of 
plain  Sir  and  Madam.. he  calls  us  Goody  and  Gaffer  such 
a  one.  1798  W.  HUTTON  Life  (1816)  52  [She]  mentioned 
several  such-a-ones  who  solicited  her  hand.  1812  BYRON 
Waltz  xiii,  Sir — Such-a-one.  1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  Hilltf 
Valley{\%rt)  162  They  said  that '  neighbour  such-a-one  was 
a  prisoner  . 

t  e.   As  adj.  following  the  sb. :  Such  as.    Obs. 

1535  COVERDALE  i  Mace.  iv.  47  They..buylded  a  new 
aulter  soch  one  as  was  before.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov. 
(1867)  64  A  larom  suche  one  As  folke  ring  bees  with  basons. 
017x6  SOUTH  in  Chambers  Cycl.  Eng.  Lit.  I.  465/1  Sensu 
ality  is.  .one  kind  of  pleasure,  such  a  one  as  it  is. 

28.   Miscellaneous. 
a.  Such  much',  so  much,  thus  much. 

x83«  CARLYLE  Let.  to  J.  Carlyle  2  July,  Such  much  for 
Annandale,  where  you  see  there  are.. many  mercies  still 
allotted  to  us. 
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fb.   What  such-,  of  what  kind.  Obs. 
1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasm.  Collog,  152  What  such  soever  an 
one  thy  husband  be.    Ibid.  555  Consider  here  with  me  what 
such  they  be. 

f  c.    Who  such  :  such  as,  whoever.   Obs. 
1667  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  226  That  you  may 
returne  who  such  take  it  [sc.  an  oath]. 

t  d.  Such  a  like^  such . . .  like :   =  SUCH-LIKE. 

1474  Co?>.  Lett  Bk.  389  Intrelles  of  bestes  or  such  filthy 
tliyng  like.  1541  SIR  T.  WYATT  Let.  to  Privy  Counc.  in 
Poet.  Wks.  (1858)  p.  xxxiv,  Alleging  tbat  he  had  once 
swerved  from  him  in  such  a  like  matter.  1577  VAUTROUIL- 
LIER  Lutheran  Ep.Gal.Q5  Such  a  like  thing  of  late  happened 
to  that  miserable  man  Doctor  Kraus  of  Hal.  1608  [see  LIKE 
a.  i  d]. 

e.  Such  a  few,  such  a  many  (colloq.) :  so  few,  so 
many. 

1841  THACKERAY  Gt.  Hogg.  Diaw.xw,  No  one  could  have 
thought  it  could  have  done  such  a  many  things  in  that  time. 

30.  Preceding  a  poss.  pron.,  as  such  his  =  that 
or  this  (those  or  these)  of  his.     Rarely  with  corre 
lative  as.   Obs.  or  arch. 

1565  ALLEN  Def.  Purg.  (1886)  6,  I.. submit  myself  to  the 
judgment  of  such  our  masters.. as.  .are  made  the  lawful 
pastors  of  our  souls.  1581  —  Apologie  121  God  giueth  not 
the  last  of  such  his  comfortes  to  any,  but  [etc.].  1600  W. 
WATSON  Decacordon.  (1602)  265  Such  their  friends  as  they 
themselues  made  choice  of.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist,  Reo. 
iv.  §  13  The  Minister. .  Resisted  such  their  Licence.  1709 
STEELE  Tatler  No.  i  p  i,  I  shall.. publish  such  my  Advices 
and  Reflections.  1787  Minor  iv.  xix.  307  A  few  words  of  such 
my  personages  as  have  not  previously  been,  .disposed  of.  1837 
SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  Merck,  fy  Friar  Dedic.  p.  xxi,  When  you 
pay  such  your  visit  to  the  civic  muniment  room. 

31.  With  a  cardinal  numeral,  which  now  always 
precedes  such  :   (So  many)  of  that  kind,  or  of  the 
kind  that. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  439  Hii  hadde  suche  britti  men  as 
were  in  hor  side.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  i.  106  Cherubyn 
and  seraphin  suche  seuene  and  an-othre.  c  1530  LD.  BER- 
NERS  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)  334  He  had  to  do  all  at  ones 
wyth  suche  vi.  as  syr  Rowland  is.  a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem. 
n.  (Arb.)  107  This  golden  sentence,  diuerslie  wrought  upon, 
by  soch  foure  excellent  Masters.  1575  GASCOIGNE  Pcsies, 
Notes  Instruct.  Wks.  1907  I.  471  Rythme  royall  is  a  verse 
of  tenne  siliables,  and  seven  such  verses  make  a  staffe. 
1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanhedas  Cong.  E.  Ind.  16  Since 
it  was  so  expedient  to  have  a  Pilot,  the  Generall  then  re 
quested  to  have  two  such.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  iv.  i.  119 
O>'l.  And  wilt  thou  haue  me?  Ros.  I,  and  twentie  such. 
1634  MILTON  Comns  575  The. .innocent  Lady. .gently  ask't 
if  he  had  seen  such  two.  1709  J.  WARD  tntrod.  Math.  iv. 
ii.  (1734)  367  By  the  Rectangle  of  any  two  Abscissa's  is 
meant  the  Rectangle  of  such  two  parts  as,  being  added 
together,  will  be  equal  to  the  Transverse  Diameter.  1766 
FORDYCE  Serm.  Yng.  Women  (1767)  I.  i.  70  What  is  the 
shallow  admiration  of  an  hundred  such?  1820  BYRON  Juan 
in.  Ixxxvi.  x,  Of  two  such  lessons,  why  forget  The  nobler 
and  the  manlier  one? 

1 32.  With  a  cardinal  numeral  such  is  used  to 
denote  multiplication  by  the  number  in  question; 
e.g.  such  five  (as  or  so)  ~  five  times  as  many  or  as 
much  (as).  Obs. 

OE.  oj>er  s-.vilc  =  as  much  or  as  many  more ;  swilc  healf— 
half  as  much. 

Beowulf  1583  Sleepende  fraet  folces  Denigea  fyftyne  men 
and  o5er  swylc  ut  offerede.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  180 
(Seuim  ba;s  selestan  wines  &  grenes  eles  swilc  healf.  Ibid. 
214  [>ry  lytle  bollan  fullan  ^emengde  wib  swilc  tu  waeteres. 
c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  102  J>at  is  suych  a  bousent  more  wurth 
banne  al  bat  bing  bat  is.  a  1300  Floriz  $  Bl.  360  Grante 
him  bat  bu  wilt  so,  And  tak  mid  amore^e  suche  two.  c  1369 
CHAUCER  Detlte  Blannche  408  To  have  moo  floures  swche 
seven  As  in  the  walkene  sterris  bee.  1387  TREVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  VI.  83  He  hadde  suche  bre  so  hardy  men  in  his  oost 
as  be  ober  hadde  in  his.  c  1412  HOCCLF.VE  De  Reg.  Princ. 
1195,  I  se  bou  woldest  sorowe  swyche  two  As  I.  1470-85 
MALORY  Arthur  x.  viii.  426  He  is  able  to  bete  suche  fyue 
as  ye  and  I  be. 

**  In  phrases  with  sbs. 

33.  Such  kind,  ^sortt  ^sitch  (a]  manner  (of),  ^of 
such  manner:  of  such  a  kind. 

I3°3  R.  BRUMNE  Handl.  Synne  243  py  god  ys  of  swych 
manere,  Pogh  bou  forsake  hym  ryght  now  here,  To-morwe 
mayst  bou  com  a^eyn.  Ibid.  1737  A?ens  swyche  maner  wyuys 
pat  wylnat  amende  here  lyuys.  a\yt$MS.Raivl.B.52O\t.  52 
Of  suuche  manere  felonies.  vyipAyenb.  10  Kueade  wordes  of 
zuyche  manere.  c  1380  WVCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  390  To  occupie 
siche  maner  londe  or  lordeschip.  1382  —  Gen.  xliii.  32  A 
fowle  thing  the!  wenen  sich  a  manere  feeste.  a  1450  MYRC  39 
Wrastelynge,  &  schotynge,  &  suche  maner  game.  i47o-8s[see  ! 
MANNER^.'  9].  1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Ckron.  (1568)  II.  788  ' 
If  suche  kind  of  wordes  had  not  bene.  a  1542  WYATT  in 
Tottefs  Misc.  (Arb.)  37,  I  am  not  of  such  maner  condicion. 
ci64S  HOWELI.  Lett.  it.  liv.  (1892)  453  A  holy  kind  of  liquor 
made  of  such  sort  of  flowers.  1670  ROBERTS  Advent.  7\  S. 
200  When  such  kind  of  Reports  are  imprinted  into  the 
Fancy  of  the  People.  1709  J.  WARD  Introd.  Math.  in.  i. 
§  5-  (*734)  290  Of  such  kind  of  Polygons  there  are  infinite 
Varieties.  1804-6  [see  SORT  sb.2  7  b].  1841  F.  E.  FACET 
Tales  of  Village  (1852)  488  Such  kind  of  things  are  not 
uncommon. .among  gay  young  men. 

34.  a.  t/«  such  manner-,  in  this  or  that  way, 
In  such  manner  or  f  sort  as  :  in  the  way  that,  as. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7779  So  bat  t>e  king  in  such  manere 
suluer  wan  ynou.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  rfAuian  vii,  He  prayd 
in  suche  maner  as  foloweth.  1593 WEST  1st  /'t.  Symbol.  §  100  g, 
The  one  doth. .  couenant  with  the  other  to  doe.  .some,  .thing 
or  things  in  such  sort  as  they  haue  concluded  therof 
amongst  themselues.  1628  HOBBES  Thitcydides  (1822)  47 
In  such  sort  as  it  should  seem  best  1709  BERKELEY  T/t. 
Vision  §  72  The  Faintness,  which  enlarges  the  Appearance, 
must  be  applied  in  such  Sort,  and  with  such  Circumstances, 
as  have  been  observed  to  attend  the  Vision  of  great  Magni- 
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tudes.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  395  In  such  sort, 
manner,  and  form.. as  the  husband  should  thereafter  .ap 
point. 

b.  In  such  (a)  manner  or  sort  (arch.)  as,  as 
that,  that :  in  such  a  way  that,  so  that. 

"449  J-  METHAM  Wks.  (E.E.T.S.)  301  Help  me  to  adorune 
ther  chauns  in  sqwyche  manere,  So  that  [etc.].  1560 
DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Cotnm.  169  b,  Themperour  answereth 
y*  protestantes  Ambassadours . .  in  suche  sorte  as  it  coulde 
not  be  wel  perceived,  whether  [etc.].  1576  FLEMING  Panoil. 
hpist.  59,  I  will  write  of  my  selfe..in  such  sort,  that  I 
vane  not  from  the  president.. of  many  noble,  .personages 
c 1600  SHAKS.  Sam.  xcvi.  13,  I  loue  thee  in  such  sort,  As 
thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report.  1625  B*cox 
hss.  Cunning  (Arb.)  437  Let  him..moue  it  himselfe,  in 
such  sort,  as  may  foile  it.  1665  BUNYAN  Holy  Citie  To  Rdr. 
A  ij  b,  Tbat  one  so  low. .as  I,  should  busie  my  self  in  such 
sort,  as  to  meddle  [etc.].  1668  MOXON  Meek.  Dialling  10 
Apply  one  of  the  sides  of  your  Clinatory..to  the  Plane,  in 
such  sort  that  the  Plumb-line,  .may  fall  upon  the  Circum 
ference  of  the  Quadrant.  1712  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  321  p  30 
In  such  a  manner  as  they  shall  not  be  missed.  1771  Encycl. 
Brit.  II.  693/2  An  index,  .which.,  is  joined  to  the  centre  A, 
in  such  manner  as  that  it  can  move  round.  1821  SHELLEY 
Let.  to  Oilier  8  June  in  Mem.  (1859)  '55  In  such  a  manner 
as  it  shall  be  difficult  for  the  reviser  to  leave  such  errors. 
1825  SCOTT  Betrothed  Concl.,  Damian  shrunk  together  in 
such  sort  that  his  fetters  clashed.  1885  FINLAYSON  Biol. 
Rclig.  31  But  the  man  who  is  spiritually  dead  is,  at  the 
same  time,  in  such  sort  living,  that  [etc.]. 

t  35.  Sitch-a-thing  =  Thingumbob,  What's-his- 
name.  (Cf.  F.  Monsieur  Chose.)  Obs. 

1756  MRS.  CALDERWOOD  in  Coltness  Collect.  (Maitland 
Club)  185  Who  knows  who  Mr.  Such-a-thing  is? 

36.  Such  time  as  (or  that) :  the  time  when,  ihe 
moment  at  which,  (rarely  with  as  omitted.)  Occas. 
used  (quot.  1634)  as  conjunctional  phr.  =  When, 
while ;  also  pleonastically  with  when  (quot.  1607). 
Obs.  or  arch. 

i^n  Rolls  o/Parlt.  III.  650/2  Atte  such  resonable  tyme 
as  it  likyth  the  forsaid  Lord  the  Roos  to  assigne.  1518  in 
Leadam  Sel.  Cases  Crt.  Requests  (Selden  Soc.)  15  Vnto 
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for  the  same.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  m.  iii.  19  And  when 
such  time  they  haue  begun  to  cry,  Let  them  not  cease.  1611 
Bible  Transl.  Pref.  F  2  At  such  time  as  the  professours  and 
teachers  of  Christianize . .  were  liberally  endowed.  1634  SIR 
T.  HERBERT  Trav.  82  He  attained  the  Georgian  Confines, 
in  a  darke  night,  such  time  as  the  Persians  slept.  1660  WOOD 
Life  (O.H.S.)  I.  349  Till  such  time  the  sickness  is  ceased  in 
their  house,  a  1761  ~LAvtContf.  Weary  Pilgr.  (1809)  16  Till 
such  time  as  something  has  disturbed  his  state. 

37.  (See  also  SUCHWISE.)  a.  In  (f  on}  such  (a) 
wise  :  in  such  a  manner,  so,  thus.  arch. 

c  x.375  Cursor  M.  3292  (Fairf.)  He..saide  til  hir  on  suche 
a  wise,  mayden  saide  he  [etc.].  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  i  So 
that  it  myhte  in  such  a  wyse..Beleve  to  the  worldes  eere. 
c  1440  Generydes  34  Gret  pite  tbat  she  in  suche  a  wyse 
Shuld  sette  hyr  wurchippe  atte  so  litill  prise,  a  1555  LATI- 
MF.R  Serm.  fy  Rem.  (Parker  Soc.)  149  Whoso  in  such  wise 
figbteth  with  the  devil,  shall  bave  the  victory.  1838  MRS. 
BROWNING  fsobffs  C4//rf  vii,  All  smiles  come  in  such  a  wise, 
Where  tears  shall  fall  or  have  of  old.  1887  MORRIS  Odyss. 
xn.  294  Eurylochus  spake  in  suchwise.  1913  D.  BRAY  Life- 
Hist.  Bra/nti  i.  5  She  believes  that  in  such  wise  will  it  be 
given  life. 

b.  In  (f  by^  f  on,  f  upon}  such  wise :  in  such 
a  manner,  so  that,  as  to. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1956  J>is  pinfule  gin  wes  o  swuch  wise 
iginet,  bet  [etc.],  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  xvii,  To  be  ielous 
.  .in  suche  wise  as  to  shame  hym  selff  and  his  wifF.  c  1477 
CAXTON  Jason  24  The  raynes  of  his  horse  faylled.  .in  suche 
wise  as  he  tumblid  the  hede  vnder.  c  1489  —  Sonnes  of 
Aymon  i.  28  He  smote  a  knyghte.  .by  suche  a  wyse  that  he 
ouerthrewe  hym  doun  deed.  1568  GRAFTON  Ckron.  II.  10 
He  destroyed  the  land.. in  such  wise,  that  .ix.  yeres  after  it 
lay  vnlaboured.  1858  SEARS  A  than.  x.  80  The  pneumat- 
ology  of  the  sacred  writers  brings  home  to  us  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  in  sucb  wise  as  to  give  it  [etc.].  1903 
Westm.  Gas.  12  Jan.  10/1  He. .gave  proof  of  a  cruel. .dis 
position,  in  suchwise  that  [etc.]. 

f  0.  In  such  wise  as  :  in  the  way  that,  as.   Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  106  In  such  wise  as  he  compasseth, 
His  wit  al  one  alle  othre  passeth.  1417  HEN.  V  in  Ellis 
Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  I.  61  (They]  have..doon  theire  Am- 
bassiat  in  suche  wyse  as  we  halde  us  wel  apaide.  1534 
MORE  Com/,  agst.  Trib.  u.  XVL  Wks.  1192/1  He  that  is 
illuded  by  the  dyuell,  is  in  suche  wise  deceiued  and  worsse 
to,  then  be  they  by  their  dreame.  1630  PRVNNE  Anti- 
Armin.  9  We  must  receiue  Gods  promises  in  such  wise  as 
they  are  generally  set  forth  vnto  vs. 

***38.  As  such.  a.  As  being  what  the  name  or 
description  implies ;  in  that  capacity. 

1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  41  F  5  When  she  observed  Will. 
irrevocably  her  Slave,  she  began  to  use  him  as  such.  1712: 
Ibid.  No.  386  P  2  Witty  Men  are  apt  to  imagine  they  are 
agreeable  as  such.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  566/2  Herson 
was  proclaimed  her  heir,  and  as  such  great  duke  of  all  the 
Russias.  1831  SCOTT  Cast.  Dang,  xx,  A  Welsh  knight, 
known  as  such  by  the  diminutive  size  of  his  steed.  1851 
CARPENTER  Man.  Phys.  (ed.  2)  434  Biliary  matter  does  not 
pre-exist  as  such  in  the  blood.  1851  PUGIN  Chancel  Screens 
10  No  parochial  churches,  built  as  such,  ever  had  close 
screens.  1891  EDGE  in  Law  Times  XC.  395/1  The  defen 
dant  is  the  rector  of  the  parish,  and,  as  such,  occupies  the 
glebe  land.  1911  Act  i  &  2  Geo.  V>  c.  48  §  4  The  trade  or 
business  carried  on  in  the  house  or  place  by  the  licence 
holder  as  such. 

b.  The  sense  *  in  that  capacity '  passes  contextu- 
ally  into  :  Accordingly,  consequently,  thereupon. 
colloq.  or  vulgar. 

1721  in  Swayne  Churchw.  Ace.  Sarum(\%t$)  351  [He] did 
..publickly  Declare. .That  he  had  chosen  the  said  William 
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Clemens  to  be  his  parish  Clerk.. And  bid  the  Congregation 
to.. accept  him— as  such  Witness  Henry  Biggs,  F.  barber, 
[etc.].  1800  J.  KING  in  Corr.  W.  Fowler  (1907)  33,  I  very 
much  longed  to  hear  from  you . .  and  as  such  I  did  not  the  least 
esteem  it  for  its  having  been  delayed  for  the  reasons  assigned. 
1814  W.  FOWLER  Ibid.  297  H.R.H.  Princess  Augusta., 
motioned  for  me  to  come  to  her  Highness.  As  such  she 
addressed  me  in  the  most  pleasant  manner  possible. 

c.  (Earlier  f  as  it    is  such,  etc.)    Intrinsically 
considered  ;  in  itself ;  qud  (so-and-so). 

1654  Z.  COKE  Logick  2  Philosophy,  which  comprehends 
Metaphysicks,  which  considereth  things  as  they  are  such. 
1670  MILTON  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  291  True  fortitude  glories  not 
in  the  feats  of  War,  as  they  are  such,  but  as  they  serve  to 
end  War  soonest  by  a  victorious  Peace.  1678  CUDWORTH 
Intell.  Syst.  839  If  Matter  as  such,  had  Life,  Perception,  and 
Vnderstanding  belonging  to  it.  1732  BERKELEY  Alcipkr.  n. 
§  4  Is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  vice,  as  such,  that 
renders  it  a  public  blessing?  1777  COWPER  Let.  J.  Hill 
25  May,  His  later  Epistles,  I  think,  are  worth  little,  as  suc/t, 
but  might  be  turned  to  excellent  account  by  a  young  student 
of  taste  and  judgement.  1840  RUSKIN  Seven  Lamps  vi.  §  7, 
169  History,  as  such,  was  indeed  entrusted  to  the  painters 
of  its  interior.  1884  tr.  Lotze's  Metaph.  68  The  abstract 
conception  of  a  Thing  as  such. 

t  Such.,  adv.  and  con/.  Obs.  Also  I  swelce, 
swilce,  swylce,  (etc.)  2  swice,  swilc,  2-3 
swulche,  3  swulc.swich,  suich,  suych,  swlc(h, 
sulc(h,  6suche.  [OE.  swelce,  etc.  ^i.swelc  SUCH  a.] 

A.  adv.  In  correlation  •  So.  rare* 

In  OE.  the  aJvb.  meanings  are  *  in  like  manner,  likewise, 
also,  as  well,  too ',  '  as,  like  ',  '  in  such  a  manner,  so  '. 

(1831  Charter  in  O.  E.  Texts  444  Mid  suilce  godcunde 
gode  suilce  iow  cynlic  Synce.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  243 
Vn  to  swich  a  worthy  man  as  he.  Ibid.  684  Swiche  glar- 
ynge  eyen  hadde  he  as  an  hare.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  28 
As  Stiel  is  hardest  in  his  kynde  Above  alle  othre  that  men 
finde  Of  Metals,  such  was  Rome  tho  The  myhtieste.  c  1430 
Pilgr .  Lyf  Manhode  iv.  xii.  (1869)  182  It  is  a  meevinge 
sercleliche  suich  in  the  ende  as  at  the  firste.  1509  BARCLAY 
Shy$  of  Folys  (1874)  I.  208  None  lyueth.  .Suche  meke  so 
holy,  so  wyse  or  pacyent,  Whiche  can  hym  selfe  at  euery 
tyme  so  gyde  To  please  eche  fole. 

b.  To  such  an  extent,  so  much  (that). 

1776  HERD  Scottish  Songs  I.  103  The  Hogan  Dutch  they 
feared  such,  They  bred  a  horrid  stink  then. 

B.  conj.  As  if. 

c888  /ELFRED  Boeth.  xxxv.  §  7  Wildu  dior  Saer  woldon  to 
irnan  &  stondan  swilce  hi  tamu  wxren.  a.  1175  Cott,  Horn. 
227  Swice  hi  godes  were,  c  1173  Lamb.  Horn.  91  pa  iweorden 
alle  fc»os  ilefede  men  swulche  hi  alle  hefden  ane  heorte.  1203 
LAY.  3070  pe  king  Leir  iwenie  swa  blac  swlch  hit  a  blac 
cloo  weoren.  Ibid.  28009  He  aras  up  and  adun  sat,  swulc 
he  weore  swic-e  seoc.  &  1250  Owl  $  Night.  (Jesus  MS.)  1533 
He  chid  £  gred  such  he  beo  wod. 

Suohe,  obs.  form  of  SEEK  v. 

t  Suchkin,  a.  Obs.  In  3  swulches  cunnes, 
4  suchekin,  5  sichekyns.  [f.  SUCH  a.  +  KIN  sb.l 
6  b.  Survives  in  dial,  (chiefly  n.midl.)  sttchen  a, 
sicken  a.  Parallel  forms  are  SWILKIN,  SZCCAN.]  Of 
such  a  kind,  this  kind  of. 

CX205  LAY.  20337  Mid  swulches  cunnes  ginnes  Baldulf  com 
wld  mnen.  £1375  Cursor  M.  15253  (Fairf.)  I  salle  11051  of 
na  suchekin  [Cott.  suilktn]  drink  na  mare  drink  wij>  5011. 
£1435  St.  Elizabeth  o/Sfalbeck  in  Anglia  VIII.  in  After 
sichekyns  merueilous.  .disciplyne. 

Suvch-like,  sn'chlike,  a.  and  pron.  [f.  SUCH 
a.  +  LIKE  a.  Cf.  SIC-LIKE,  SWILK-LIKE.] 

A.  adj.  Of  such  a  kind  ;  of  the  like  or  a  similar 
kind  ;  of  the  before-mentioned  sort  or  character. 

1422  YONGE  tr.  Seer.  Seer.  239  Suche-like  dyuersite  may 
a  man  fynde  in  dyuerses  stomakis.  1526  TINDAJ.K  Murk 
vii.  8  Many  other  suche  lykethinges  ye  do.  a  1557  MRS.  M. 
BASSET  tr.  More's  Treat.  Pass.  Wks.  1357/1  Hunger, 
thyrste,  slepe,  werines,  &  such  like  dispositions,  c  1610 
Women  Saints  160  As  for  paynted  face,  or  colouring  of 
eyes,  and  such  like  brickie  brauerie.  1660  FULLER  Mixt 
Contemp.  (1841)  177  An  old  ship,  some  few  rotten  nets,  and 
such-Hke  inconsiderable  accommodations.  *73*  BERKELEY 
Alcipkr.  vL  §  19  Glaucus,  or  such-like  great  men  in  the 
minute  philosophy.  (21774  GOLDSM.  Sttrv.  Rxfi,  Philos. 
(1776)  I.  314  A  piece  of  butter,  or  some  such  like  substance. 
i8a>  LAMB  Elia  \.  Dream  Childr.^  Peaches,  nectarines, 
oranges,  and  such-like  common  baits  of  children.  1844 
KINGLAKE  Eothtn  viii,  She  said,  .that  the  practice  of  such 
like  arts  was  unholy  as  well  as  vulgar.  1910  Encycl.  Brit. 
(ed.  n)  XIV.  167/2  When  a  dog,  then,  is  observed  to  gnaw 
and  eat  suchlike  matters, .  .it  should  be  suspected. 
t  b.  \Vithquantitativeadjs.andellipt.  Obs. 

1489  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  434/2  Shetis,  Dyapers,  Pottes, 
.  .and  other  siche  like.  1535  JOVE  A  pot.  Tindale  (Arb.  38) 
Hecalleth  the  same  thelyfe  of  condempnacion  ordampnable 
lyfe.  .with  many  siche  lyke.  i6i4SKLDEN  Titles  I  I  on.  6Such 
like  more  occurre  in  ancient.  .Storie  very  frequent. 

c.  predicatively.  (rare.') 

1535  COVERDALE  Eccltts,  xlv.  6  He  chose  Aaron  his  brother 
..,  exalted  him,  &  made  htm  soch  like.  1767  MicKLECV»«r«£. 
ii.  Hx,  Such  was  his  Life  ;..And  suchlich  [sic]  was  his  Cave. 
1874  SAYCE  Compar.  Philol.  ii,  69  Suchlike  were  the  answers 
readily  given  to  the  inquirer. 

d.  Having  forward  reference,  usually  with  corre 
lative  as.    (rare.'} 

1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  iv.  i  52  Such  like  petty  crimes  as 
these.  1598  BARNFIELD  *  As  it  fell  upon  a  day  '  39  Poems 
(Arb.)  121  If  that  one  be  prodigal!,  Bountiful!,  they  will 
him  call.  And  with  such-like  flattering,  Pitty  but  hee  were 
a  King.  1623  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659)  I.  238  Such-like 
course  shall  be  taken  as  was  in  a  like  occasion  at  his  Majes 
ties  coming  into  England.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  III. 
iv.  276  Suchlike  hearts  As  ye  have. 

B.  pron.    Usually  //.       Such-like    persons    or 
things;  also  sing,,   something  of  that  kind;    the 
like.    Chiefly  in  and  suck-like ,  or  such-Hke. 
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a  1425  tr.  Ardeme's  Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  74  Bark-duste, 
psidie,  balaustie,  mumme  and  sich  like.  1535  COVERDALK 
Ps.  xv.  3  All  my  delyte  is  vpon  the  sanctes  that  are  in  the 
earth,  and  vpon  soch  like.  1535  —  Eztk.  xviii.  14  A  sonne 
..that  seith  all  this  fathers  synnes, ..feareth,  nether  doth 
soch  like.  1535  —  Gal.  v.  21  The  dedes  of  ye  flesh  are 
manifest,  which  are  these  :..dronkennes,  glotony,  and  soch 
like.  1571  DIGGES  Pantant.  \.  xxviii.  I  j,  Marked  uppon  a 
slate  or  such  like.  1579  Man.  St.  Giles's,  Durham  (Surtees) 
i  Payde  to  Richard  Gylson..for  layinge  up  earthe  to  y 
whicke  ij.s.  vj.d.  Item  payde  to  Rycharde  Robinson  for 
suche  lyke  il.s.  iij.d.  1592  in  J.  Morris  Troubles  Cath. 
Forefathers  (1877)  32  Those  letters  are  carried  to  Topclifie  i 
or  such  like.  1669  WOKLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  214  : 
These  Bushes,  Brakes,  and  suchlike.  (21774  GOLDSM.  Surv. 
E.\.p.  Philos.  (1776)  I.  191  A  smooth  marble  hearth-stone, 
or  such  like.  1865  KINGSLKY  II crew,  xl,  He  has  a  ring  or 
two  left,  or  an  owch,  or  such  like.  1869  R  out  ledge' s  £v. 
Boy's  Ann.  6  There's  thorns  and  such-like  as  high  as  my 
head.  1878  BROWNING  Poets  Croi'szc,  etc.  193  A  bard,  sir, 
famed  of  yore,  Went  where  suchlike  used  to  go. 
fb.  as  in  A.  d.  Obs.  rare. 

1676  HALE  Contewpl.  i.  7  These,  and  such  like  as  these. 

Suchness  (swtjnes).  [f.  SI/CH  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  such  ;  quality. 

In  occasional  use  only,  exc.  in  the  language  of  modern 
philosophy. 

cg6o  /ETHELWOLD  Rule  St.  Benet  (Schroer  1885)  89  Sy    \ 
gebroSrum  reaf^eseald  be  swilcnesse  and  staj>ele  Kxre  stowe    ! 
behy  on  wuniaS.    c  1000  Sax.  Leechd,  I.  260  Mid  sumum.    I 
o3rum  mete  ^emencgedne  be  Jjasre  swylcnysse  be  seo  un- 
trumnys^onneby5.    1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulkff  Sclv.  To  Rdr.,    \ 
Either  as  they  have  Beings  from  God,  or  a  Suchness  of  being    i 
from  our  handy-work.    Ibid.g^  182.     1842  SIR  W.  HAMILTON    1 
Diss.  in  Reid's  Wks.  (1846)  856/2  The  Primary  [Qualities 
of  Body]  are  less    properly  denominated  Qualities  (Such-    ! 
nesses).    1878  W.  BARNES  Engl.  Speech-craft  12  Mark-words     j 
..of  suchness,  as  good,  bad.     1899  DZIEWICKI  IVyclif's  Dt 
Logic  a.  III.  Introd.  p.  xxvii,  Becoming  is  a  change,  not  of 
the  subject,  but  of  its  '  suchness  '. 

Suchon:  see  SUCH  a.  28. 

Suchwise  (so'tfwaiz),  adv.  rare.  [Short  for  in 
such,  wise:  see  SUCH  a.  37.      Cf.  G.  solcherweise.']    - 
In  such  a  manner, 

f  '375  Cursor  M.  11971  (Fairf.)  Wirk  no^t  suche  wise  [Cott.     ', 
Jnswise].  i<gfiAurt:liofy  Isab.  A  vij,  Suchewise  that  the  great    j 
lone  that  the  father  bore  her,  greued  her  meruelousHe  soie. 
1875  MORRIS  sEn.  v.  303  And  now  amidmost  of  all  these 
SUCnwise  yEneas  spake.      1890  —  Earthly  Par.  293/2  Such. 
wise  [ed.  1870  so  far]  things  went  With  Ingibiorg,  that  [etc.], 

Suck  (s»k),  sd.1  Also  4-5  souke,  6  Sc.  sowk, 
Bulk,  6-7  sucke,  S-gdza/,  souk,  sook.  [f.  SUCKZ/. 
Cf.  SOCK  J0.3] 

1.  a.  The  action  or  an  act  of  sucking  milk  from 
the  breast ;  the  milk  or  other  fluid  sucked  at  one 
time.     At  suck,  engaged  in  sucking. 

13..  S.  Gregory  (Vernon  MS.)  191  Whon  heo  hedde  i^iue 
fre  child  a  souke.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxv.  24  My  new 
spanit  howffing  fra  the  sowk.  1535  COVERDALK  I  set.  xxviii. 
9  The  children,  which  are  weened  from  suck  or  taken  from 
the  brestes.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  412  O  mother  of 
mine,  what  a  deathfull  sucke  haue  you  giuen  me?  1851 
MRS.  BROWNING  Casn  Gnidi  Wind.  \.  1193  Who  loved 
Rome's  wolf,  with  demi-gods  at  suck,  Or  ere  we  loved 
truth's  own  divinity.  191*  I).  CRAWFORD  Thinking Blach  i. 
vii.  1 17  He  wants  everything,  even  a  literal  suck  of  your  blood. 
b.  The  application  of  suction  by  the  mouth 
either  to  an  external  object  (e.g.  a  wound,  a  pipe) 
or  internally. 

1760  STERNE  in  Traill  Sterne  v.  (1882)  53,  I  saw  the  cut, 
gave  it  [sc.  my  finder]  a  suck,  wrapt  it  up,  and  thought  no 
more  about  it.  1849  CUPPLKS  Green  Hand  iii,  A  rough 
voice,  .was  chanting  the  sea-song,  .in  a  curious  sleepy  kind 
of  drone,  interrupted  every  now  and  then  by  the  suck  of  his 
pipe.  1864  LATTO  Tarn,  Bodkin  ii.  12  Toastin1  his  taes  at 
a  roarin'  peat-fire,  an'  tak'm1  a  quiet  sook  o'  his  rusty  cutty. 
1896  HARDY  Jude  i.  vi,  She  gave. .an  adroit  little  suck  to 
the  interior  of  each  of  her  cheeks. 

2.  A  small  draught  of  liquid  ;  a  drink,  a  sup. 
1625  MASSINGER  New  Way  \,  i,  Wellborn.  No  bouse,  nor 

no  tobacco?  Tapiuell.  Not  a  suck,  sir,  Nor  the  remainder 
of  a  single  can.  1792  BURNS  Weary  Fund  o'  Tw,  There 
sat  a  bottle  in  a  bole. ..And  ay  she  took  the  tither  souk, 
To  drouk  the  stourie  tow.  1861  READK  Cloister  $  //.  I.  27 
"I  is  a  soupc-au-vin. . .  Have  a  suck. 

f3.  Milk  sucked  (or  to  be  sucked)  from  the 
breast ;  mother's  milk.  Obs. 

1584  COCAN  Haven  Health  ccxvii.  (1636)  244  To  old  men, 
wine  is  as  sucke  to  young  children.  1591  Child- Marriages 
144  If  the  said  John  Richardson .  .doe  cause  the  said  liastard 
Childe  to  be  sufficiently  nursed,  .and  kept,  with  apparel!, 
Suck,  attendinge,  and  all  other  necessaries  nedfull  or  be 
longing  to  such  a  childe.  1596  SPKNSKR  Slate  Irel.  Wks. 
(Globe)  638/2  Yong  children,  .drawe  unto  themselves,  to- 
gither  with  theyr  sucke,  even  the  nature  and  disposition  of 
theyr  nurses.  1607  TOI'SKLL  f''our.f.  Beasts  in  Their  dam 
hath  no  s;ick  for  them,  til  she  hath  bene  six  or  seauen 
houres  with  the  male.  1655  CULPEPI'ER,  etc.  Rirerius  vi.  v. 
136  Therefore  when  Children  have  it  from  their  Suck,  let 
the  Nurse  be  changed. 

f  b.  fig.  Sustenance.  Obs. 

1584  COGAM  Haven  Health  (1636)  214,  I  had  rather  be 
without  sucke,  than  that  any  man,  through  his  intemperate 
-hould  have  cause  to  fee  mee  or  feed  me. 

f4.  Strong  drink  ;  tipple,  slang.  Obs. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Cmv,  Snekt  Wine  or  strong  Drink. 
This  is  rum  Suck^  it  is  excellent  Tipple. 

5.  The  drawing  of  air  by  suction  ;  occas.  a  draught 
or  current  of  air ;  spec,  in  Coal-mining^  the  back 
ward  suction  of  air  following  an  explosion  of  fire 
damp. 

1667  BOYLE  in  Phil.  Trans.  II.  582  About  the  seventh 
suck,  it  [sc.  phosphorescent  rotten  wood]  seemed  to  grow 
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a  'ittle  more  dim.  1848  KINGSLEV  Yeast  i,  A  cold  suck  of 
wind  just  proved  its  existence  by  tooth-aches  on  the  north 
side  of  all  faces.  1880  Leeds  Mercury  13  Sept.  8  The  pit 
took  a  '  suck  '  again  and  the  air  current,  such  as  it  was, 
came  right. 

6.  The  sucking  action    of  eddying    or    swirling 
water  ;  the  sound  caused  by  this ;  locally,  the  place 
at  which  a  body  of  water  moves  in  such  a  way  as 
to  suck  objects  into  its  vortex. 

Suck  of  'the  ground  ;  see  cjuot.  1893. 

c  izzo  Bestiary  578  De  sipes  sinken  mitte  suk,  ne  cumen 
he  nummor  up. 

1778  T.  HUTCHINS  Descr.  Virginia  32  About  200  miles 
above  these  shoals,  is,  what  is  called,  the  Whirl,  or  Suck, 
occasioned,  I  imagine,  by  the  high  mountain,  which  there 
confines  the  River.  1849  CUPPLES  Green  Hand1  xviii,  1'y 
this  time  we  were  already  in  the  tuck  of  the  channel. 
1863  W.  LANCASTER  Preteterita  41  Its  hissing  suck  of 
waves.  1878  Ci'Yi.EU  Pointed  Papers  112  When  the  pilot. . 
finds  that  she  will  not  obey  the  helm,  he  knows  tliat  he  is 
within  the  suck  of  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis.  1891  C. 
ROBERTS  Adrift  Ainer.  227  The  suck  of  the  water  was  very 
strong,  and  I  could  feel  it  pull  me  back  like  a  strong  cur 
rent.  1893  Leisure  Hoar  679  A  hhip  is  always  faster  in 
deep  water  than  in  shallow,  owing  to  what  seamen  call  the 
suck  of  the  ground,  which  is  only  a  way  of  saying  that  the 
bulk  a  ship  displaces  must  be  in  small  proportion  to  the 
depth  beneath  her  keel  if  it  is  to  spread  itself  readily  around 
her.  1904  W.  CHURCHILL  Crossing  n.  x,  364  '1  he  mighty 
current.,  lashed  itself  into  a  hundred  sucks  and  whirls. 

7.  slang.  A  deception  ;  a  disappointing  event  or 
result.     Also  suck-in. 

1856  Dow  Serin.  II.  316  (Dartlett)  A  monstrous  humbug — 
a  grand  suck  in.  1872  S.  DE  VERE  Americanisms  639  Suck 
in,  as  a  noun  and  as  a  Verb,  is  a  graphic  Western  phrase  to 
express  deception.  1877  A",  /i-'.  Line.  Gloss.,  Suck,  Snck-in, 
an  imposition,  a  disappointment. 

8.  //.  Sweetmeats.     Also  collect,  sing,    colloq. 
1858  HUGHES  Scour,  ll'hite  fforsevi.  no  Nuts  and  apples, 

and  ginger-bread,  and  all  sorts  of  sucks  and  food.  1865 
Good  Words  125  Ihey  sometimes  get  a  'knob  o1  suck*  (a 
piece  of  sweetstuff )  on  Saturday. 

1J  To  give  suck  :  see  SUCK  v.  16. 

Suck  (stfk),  5/;.2  Chiefly  n.w.  and  w.niidl, 
Also  6  sucke.  [app.  var.  of  SOCK  sb.Z  Cf.  SOUGH 
sb.X\  A  ploughshare. 

1499  [see  SUCKING  sb.].  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  185/1  Ye 
Sucke  of  a  plow.  1588  Lane,  fy  Cheshire  H'ills  {Chetham 
Soc.)  II.  149  One  sucke  and  one  cultur.  1688  HOLME 
Armoury  in.  viii.  333/2  The  Sough,  or  Suck,  is  that  as 
Plows  into  the  ground.  1725  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Earth  B  bb  i 
The  Pbwman.  .will  not.  .be  able  to  point  the  Suck  where 
he  would.  1798  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XVI.  166  For  hoeing,  I 
have  shares  or  sucks,  in  the  shape  of  a  trowel,  which  I  can 
fix  on  the  points  of  the  drills.  1800  Rob.  Nixon's  Chcsh, 
Prophecies  Verse  (1873)  41  Between  the  sickle  and  the  suck, 
All  England  shall  have  a  pluck.  1879  Miss  JACKSON 
Shrofish.  Word-fa.  1886  Cheshire  Gloss. 

tSuck,  j£-3  Obs.  Also  sucke.  Variant  spell 
ing  of  Sue,  prob.  influenced  by  SUCK  v. 

1560  WARDS  tr.  Alexis*  Seer.  n.  14  b,  The  suck  or  iuice  of 
a  radish  roote.  1567  PAINTER  /'a/.  Pleas.  II.  146  The  sucke 
&  marrow  of  his  bones.  1621  LODGE  Summary  of  Du 
Bartas  i.  270  A  liquid  and  fluent  matter,  composed  of  that 
sucke  which  furnisheth  theStpmacke.  1631  A.  15,  tr.  Lessius' 
De  I'rov.  Xmn.  no  The  fruit  semes  for  the  continuance  of 
the  seed, ..and  therefore  they  are  more  full_of  suck.  1635 
SWAN  Spec.  Mnndt  vi.  (1643)  297  Succinum  is  a  Bituminous 
suck  or  juice  of  the  earth. 

Suck  N.s#k),  v.  Forms:  Pres.  stem,  i  sucan, 
2-3  suke(n,  3-4  souken,  4-6  souke,  sowke,  4-7 
soke,  5-7  sucke,  (4  sooke,  soukke, socon, sugke, 
suk,  Sc,  swk,  Kent,  zouke,  4,  9  Sc.  sook,  6 
soucke,  sowk,  suke,  soulk,  Sc.  soik,  sulk,  6,  9 
souk,  6-7  souck,  7  Anglo-frisk  shoke,  8  dial. 
seawke\  6-  suck.  Pa.  t.  a.  strong,  i  *seac, 
(//.  sucon,  -uu),  2-3  suke,  3  seec,  soc,  3-4  sec, 
sok,  sek(e,  3-5  soke,  4-5  secke,  sak,  souk(e, 
sowk(e,  swoke,  5  sook  ;  #.  weak.  4  soukid, 
sowkid,  Sc.  swkyt,  4-5  souk*  ii,  5-6  sowked,  6 
sokid,  6-8  suck'd,  suckt,  6-  sucked.  Pa.  pple. 
a.  strong,  i  -socen,  4sokun,sukeu,  soke.  i-soke, 
5  soken,  -yn,  7  sucken  ;  £.  weak.  4  soukid,  Sc. 
sukit,  5-6  sowked,  6  souked,  -it,  sowkit,  6-8 
suck'd,  suckt,  7  auckd,  6- sucked.  [OE.Jffcoil, 
corresp.  to  L.  sugtre^  Olr.  silgim,  f.  root  sftg-.  A 
parallel  root  siik-  (cf.  L.  sucus  juice)  is  represented 
by  OE.  stigan,  MLG.,  MIXi.  s&gcn  (Du.  zuigen\ 
OHG.  s&gan  fMUG.Atam,  G.  saugen},  ON.  stiga. 

This  verb  is  related  by  ablaut  to  soak,  with  which  there  is 
some  contact  of  meaning,  see  sense  21  below,  SUCKING///. 
a.  5.  and  SOAK  v.  8  b,  c,  10.] 

I.  1.  trans.  To  draw  .liquid,  esp.  milk  from  the 
breast)  into  the  mouth  by  contracting  the  muscles 
of  the  lips,  cheeks,  and  tongue  so  as  to  produce  a 
partial  vacuum. 

c  825  Vesp.  Hymns  vii,  Sucun  huni^  °f  -^ane  &  elfi  °f 
trumum  stane.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Thorpe)  viii.  2  Of  Sara 
cild  mu5e,  t>e  meolc  suca5,  lot  1  yst  hered.  c  1000  A&ntlC 
I  loin.  II.  488  Da  ongunnon  eaile  i^a  na&ddran  to  ccowenne 
heora  flxsc  and  heora  blod  sucan.  a  12*5  Ancr.R.  330  He 
sec  he  mile  }>ct  bine  uedde.  a  1300  X  Comntandm.  39  in 
/;.  E.  r.  (1862)  16  Besech  wehiim. .  t>at  sok  ^e  milk  of  moid-is 
bntt  13..  K.  Alts.  6119  They.  .Soken  heore  b!od,  heore 
flcsch  to-gnowe.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  ii-s  (HarL  MS.)  So  sat 
J>e  toode  alle  M  ^ere,  and  secke  his  blod.  15*3  FITZHEHB. 
f/usb.  §  6g  The  calfe  wyll  soucke  as  moche  mylke,  er  it  be 
able  to  kyll,  as  it  is  worthe.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  n.  iii.  144 
The  milke  thou  suck'st  from  her  did  turne  to  Marble.  1710 
W.  KING  Heatlien  Gods  $  Heroes  xi.  (1722)  45  He  is  said  to 
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have  gain'd  his  Immortality  by  the  Milk  he  suckt  from  her. 
1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1^76)  IV.  70  The  weasel,  whereit 
once  fastens,  holds,  and  continuing  also  to  suck  the  blood  at 
the  same  time,  weakens  its  antagonist.  180.  in  Dickson 
Pract.  Agric.  (1805)  II.  1058  If  an  ewe  gives  more  milk 
than  its  lamb  will  suck.  1825  SCOTT  Talism.  xxi,  Suck  the 
poison  from  his  wound,  one  of  you.  1848  STE^NMBTZ  Hist. 
Jesuits  1.  212  Ignatius,  .even  applied  his  mouth  to  their 
ulcers,  and  sucked  the  purulent  discharge.  1848  THACKERAY 
Vein,  Fair  Ixii,  The  knowing  way  in  which  he  sipped,  or 
rather  sucked,  the  Johannisberger. 

b.  Of  flies,  etc.  drawing  blood,  bees  extracting 
honey  from  flowers ;  also  of  flowers  '  drinking '  the 
dew,  etc. 

1340  Ayenb.  136  pe  smale  ule;e  bet.. of  be  floures  zoucb 
Jjane  deau  huerof  hi  make|>  bet  hony.  1422  VONGE  tr.  Seer. 
Seer.  1 80  The  flyes  thyke  lay  on  hym  that  his  blode  soke. 
1474  CAXTOM  Chcsse  n.  v.  (1883)  66  Many  flyes  satte  vpon 
the  scores  and  souked  his  blood.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  V/t 
iv.  i.  iog  Drones  sucke  not  Eagles  blood,  but  rob  Bee-hiues. 
1637  MILTON  Lycidas  140  Throw  hither  all  your  quaint 
enameld  eyes,  That  on  the  green  terf  suck  the  honied 
showres.  c  1645  HOWKLL  Lett.\\\.  iv.  (1892)  517  The  Bee  and 
the  Spider  suck  honey  and  poison  out  of  one  Flower.  1820 
SHELLEY  Prometh.  Unb.  in.  iii.  102  Night-folded  flowers 
Shall  suck  unwithering  hues  in  their  repose.  1833  WORDS\V. 
Warning  3}  Like  the  bee  That  sucks  from  mountain-heath 
her  honey  fee. 

o.  To  suck  the  blood  of  (fig.) :  to  exhaust  the 
resources  of,  drain  the  life  out  of.  (Cf.  BLOOD- 
SUCK  z>.) 

1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abns.\\.  (1882)  7  He  meaneth  to  sucke 
thy  bloud.  1584  GREENE  Mirr.  Modestie  Wks.  (Grosart) 
III.  17  These  two  cursed  caitifes.  .concluded  when  they 
might  finde  hir  alone,  to  sucke  the  bloude  of  this  innocent 
lambe.  1610  HOLLAND  Canteen's  Brit.  (1637)  49  The 
Lieutenant,  cruelly  to  suck  their  bloud,  and  the  Procuratonr 
as  greedy  to  preie  upon  that  substance.  1819  SCOTT  Ivanhoe 
vii,  The  wealth  he  had  acquired  by  sucking  the  blood  of  his 
miserable  victims,  had  but  swelled  him  like  a  bloated  spider. 

d.  To  Slick  one's  fill:  see  FILL  j^.l  i. 

c  1475  Songs  $  Carols  xlvi.  (Percy  Soc.)  50  He  toke  hyr 
lovely  by  the  pape,  ..And  sok  hys  fyll  of  the  lycowr.  1798 
WORDS  w.  '  Her  Eyes  are  Wild*  %$  My  little  babe  !  thylips 
are  still,  And  thou  hast  almost  sucked  thy  fill.  1805  DICK- 
SON  Pract.  Agric.  II.  981  Young  calves  when  permitted  to 
suck  their  fill  are  often  seized  with  a  looseness.  1818  SCOTT 
Hrt.  Midi,  xxxix,  I  wad  wuss  ye,  if  Gowans,  the  brockit 
cow,  has  a  quey,  that  she  suld  suck  her  fill  of  milk. 

e.  transf.  andyf^.  or  in  fig.  context. 

13..  Bonavfittura's  Medit.  277  pys  sermoun  at  crystys 
brest  slepyng  he  soke.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xm.  55  Crist 
..bad  hem  souken  of  hus  brest  sauete  for  synne.  1580  J. 
STEWART  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  II.  103/5  Thocht  source  I  souck 
not  on  the  sacred  hill,  a  1586  SIDNEY  Astr.  $  Stella  Sonn. 
Ixxiii,  Because  a  sugared  kiss  In  sport  I  suckt.  1592  SHAKS. 
Rom.  9f  Jul.  v.  iii.  92  Death  that  hath  suckt  the  honey  of  thy 
breath.  1592  —  Ven.  %  Ad.  572  Had  she  then  gaue  ouer, 
Such  nectar  from  his  lips  she  had  not  suckt.  1600  Cath. 
Tract.  2^5  Ye  may  sie  what  venemous  poyson  thay  souk  out 
of  the  Ministers  breists.  1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  ir.  ii.  87  From 
you  great  Koine  shall  sucke  Reuiuing  blood.  1602  MARSTON 
Antonio's  Rev.  iv.  i,  Studious  contemplation  sucks  thejuyce 
From  wisards  cheekes.  1604  EARL  STIRLING  Croesus  r.  i, 
Faire  Citie,  where  mine  eyes  first  suck't  the  light.  1842 
TENNYSON  Will  Waterproof '213  Thou  shall  from  all  things 
suck  Marrow  of  mirth  and  laughter. 

2.  To  imbibe  (qualities,  etc.)  with  the  mother's 
milk.     (Cf.  5.) 

1586  T.  B.  La.  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  i,  166  As  if  we  had 
sucked  iniquitie  togither  with  our  nurses  milke.  1588  KYD 
Honseh.  Pkilos.  Wks.  (1901)  259  That  first  and  tender  age 
of  infancie.. oftentimes  with  the  milke  sucketh  the  conditions 
of  the  Nursse.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  in.  ii.  129  Thy  Valiantnesse 
was  mine,  thou  suck'st  it  from  me.  i63pMASSiNGER  Unnat. 
Comb,  i.  i,  I  think  they  suck  this  knowledge  in  their  milk. 

3.  To  extract  or  draw  (moisture,  goodness,  etc.) 
from  or  out  of  a  thing ;  to  absorb  into  itself. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  cxxvi.  (1495)  686  The 
pyth  of  the  russhe  is  good  to  drawe  water  out  of  the  erthe  for 
it  soukyth  it  kyndly.  1585  TAS.  I  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  14  Fra 
tyme  that  onis  thy  sell  [Phcebus]  The  vapouris  softlie  sowkis 
with  stnyling  cheare.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  IIL  iv.  38  The 
noysome  Weedes,  that., sucke  The  Soyles  fertilitie  from 
wholesome  flowers.  1657  AUSTEN  fruit  Trees  71  Great  and 
large  Trees  do  suck  and  draw  the  fertility  of  the  ground  ex 


Seed  with  greedy  Force ;  And  close  involve  the  Vigour  of  the 
Horse.  1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  vn.  24  She.. sees  a  great 
black  cloud.. suck  the  blinding  splendour  from  the  sand. 
1880  Scribners  Mag.  Mar.  756  Treat  all  suckers  as  weeds, 
cutting  them  down,  .before  they  have  sucked  half  the  life 
out  of  the  bearing  hill. 

T" 4.  To  draw  or  extract  (money,  wealth)  from  a 
source.  Also  in  early  use  intr.  with  partitive  of.  Obs. 

ajfioWvcLiF  Serw.  Sel.  Wks.  II,  187  pesprelat'is,  .cunnen 
summone  be  Chirche.  .from  oo  place  to  anober,  to  sooke  of 
her  moneye.  ci385  CHAUCER  Cook's  T.  52  To  sowke  Of 
that  he  brybe  kan  or  borwe  may.  1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Redehs 
iv.  9  Sellynge,  bat  sowkid  siluer  rith  ffaste.  16x0  HOLLAND 
Camden's  Brit.  (1637)  756  Having  first  cunningly  suckt  a 
great  masse  of  money  from  the  credulous  king. 

6.  To  derive  or  extract  (information,  comfort, 
profit,  etc.)  from,  f^,  or  out  of.  (Cf.  2.) 

I53SCovERDALE/'j.  Ixxii.  ip  There  out  sucke  they  no  small 
auauntage.  iSsgpROMWELL  in  Merriman  Lifeff  Lett.dgoz) 
II.  176  Communications  at  large  sucked  of  hym.  1565  T. 
STAPLF.TON  Fortr.  Faith  10  He  made  those  notes  sucked  out 
of  John  Bale.  ci6oo  CHALKHILL  Tkealma  $  Cl.  (1683)  95 
-iEgypt  Schools..  From  whence  he  suckt  this  knowledg.  1605 
istPt.yeronimo\\.  iii.  8  Hast  thou  worne  gownes  in  the 
Uniuersity,  Tost  logick,  suckt  Philosophy  ?  1615  BACON  £ss.t 
7V<ztW(Arb.)523  In  Trauailing  in  one  Country  he  shall  sucke 
the  Experience  of  many.  1713  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  V. 
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log  Spinosa..  suck'd  the  first  Seedsof  Atheism  from  the  famous 
Francis  Vanden  Ende.  1784  COWPER  Task  iv.  in  He  sucks 
intelligence  in  ev'ry  clime.  1812  LAMB  Elia  i.  Comfl.  Decay 
of  Beggars,  Much  good  might  be  sucked  from  these  Beggars. 
1908  M.  S.  RAWSON  Easy  go  Luckies  xxi,  Had  he  been  a 
I  scholar  he  might  have  sucked  a  sort  of  delicately  pungent 
,  comfort  from  an  epigram  of  Tacitus.  1914  MARETT  in  Folk- 
Lore  XXV.  20  The  active  conditions  that  enable  us  to  suck 
strength  and  increase  out  of  the  passive  conditions  comprised 
under  the  term  environment. 

1 6.  To  draw  (air,  breath)  into  the  mouth  ;  to 
inhale  (air,  smoke,  etc.).  Obs. 

1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  n.  ii.  194  They'll  sucke  our 
breath,  or  pinch  vs  blacke  and  blew.  ?  1614  D.  MURRAY  in 
Drumm.  of  Havvth.  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  95  To  them  who  on 
their  Hills  suck'd  sacred  Breath.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Trav.  150  Tobacco  suckt  through  water  by  long  canes  or 
pipes.  1^11-14  POPE  Rape  Lock  n.  83  Some  [spirits] . .  suck 
the  mists  in  grosser  air  below.  1717  —  Eloisa  324  See  my 
lips  tremble,  and  my  eye-balls  roll,  Suck  my  last  breath,  and 
catch  my  flying  soul  ! 

7.  To  draw  (water,  air,  etc.)  in  some  direction, 
esp.  by  producing  a  vacuum.     Also  intr.  for  pass. 
of  the  wind. 

1661  BOYLE  Certain  Physiol.  Ess,  (1669)  216  Having  by 
a  certain  Artifice  out  of  a  large  glass.. caus'd  a  certain 
quantity  of  air  to  be  suck'd,  we  [etc.].  1730-46  THOMSON 
Autumn  768  Old  Ocean  too,  suck'd  thro1  the  porous  globe, 
Had  long  ere  now  forsook  his  horrid  bed.  1847  TENNYSON 
Princ.  v.  339  Right  and  left  Suck'd  from  the  dark  heart  of 
the  long  hills  roll  The  torrents.  1849  CUPPLES  Green  Hand 
ii,  The_  [gulf]  stream  sucks  the  wind  with  heat.  Ibid,  xiii, 
The  air  aloft  appeared  in  the  mean  time  to  be  steadying 
and  sucking.  1857  MILLER  Elem.  C/iem.,  Org.  i.  17  Instead 
of  sucking  air  through  the  apparatus,  heat  is  to  be  very 
cautiously  applied  to  the  chlorate. 

8.  To  draw  in  so  as  to  swallow  up  or  engulf. 
1523  FITZHERB.  Husl.  §  2  The  lande  is  verye  toughe,  and 

wolde  soke  the  ploughe  into  the  erthe.  c  1590  Sir  T.  More 
(Malone  Soc.)  1306  As  when  a  whirle-poole  sucks  the  circkled 
waters.  1697  DRYDEN  sEntici  in.  538  Charibdis.  .in  her 
greedy  Whirl-pool  sucks  the  Tides.  1817  SHELLEY  Rev. 
Islam  xii.  ix,  Like  the  refluence  of  a  mighty  wave  Sucked 
into  the  loud  sea. 

b.  Jig.  To  draw  into  a  course  of  action,  etc. 

1771  SMOLLETT  Humphry  Cl.  (1815)  266,  I  am  insensibly 
sucked  into  the  channel  of  their  manners  and  customs. 
1779  ).  MOORE  View  Soc.  Fr,  (1789)  I.  i.  9  Small  chance  will 
remain  of  his  being  sucked  into  the  old  system.  1840  DE 
QUINCEY  Essenes  Wks.  1862  IX.  287  He  is  now  rapidly 
approaching  to  a  torrent  that  will  suck  him  into  a  new  faith. 
1899  LD.  ROSEBKRY  in  Daily  News  6  May  4/1  We  were 
sucked  into  a  house  dinner. 

II.  9.  To  apply  the  lips  to  (a  teat,  breast,  the 
mother,  nurse,  or  dam)  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
milk ;  to  draw  milk  from  with  the  mouth. 

c  1000  ^LPRIC  Saints'  Lives  viii.  125  Ne  sceamode  be  to 
ceorfanne  jjjet  bat  Su  sylf  suce  1  c  1000  Ags.  Gosf.  Luke  xi. 
27  Eadis  is  se  innoS  be  be  bzr  &  ba  breost  be  Su  suce. 
ciios  LAY.  5026  pa  titles  bet  bu  suke  [c  1175  soke]  mid 
bine  Hppes.  Ibid.  12981,  &  Vther  his  broSer  ba  3set  saec 
[CII7S  soc]  his  moder.  £1273  XI  Pains  of  Hell  135  in 
O.  E.  Misc.  151  Neddren  heore  [sc,  the  women's]  breosten 
sukeb.  1303  R.BRUNNE  Hand!.  Synne  546  Hyt  shuldeago, 
and  sokun  ky.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  2702  For  be  blissful 
barnes  loue  bat  hire  brestes  souked.  1387  TREVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  III.  367  Hir  moder.. schewed  hir  brestes  bat  eiber  of 
hem  hadde  i-soke.  a  1400  Octouian  566  We  segh.  .a  wonder 
happe  ;  A  manchyld  swoke  a  lyones  pappe.  c  1450  Merlin 
88  To  put  youre  owne  childe  to  sowken  a-nother  woman. 
1538  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  VI.  85  The  foil  that  soukes  olde 
maire.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  iv.  ii.  178  He  make  you. .feed 
on  curds  and  whay,  and  sucke  the  Goate.  1697  J.  LEWIS 
Mem.  Dk.  Gloucester  (1789)  6  He  ordered  her  to  go  to  bed 
to  the  young  prince,  who  soon  sucked  her.  1781  COWPER 
Expost.  473  1'hou  wast  born  amid  the  din  of  arms,  And 
suck'd  a  breast  that  panted  with  alarms.  1805  DICKSON 
Pract.  Agric.  II.  986  When  the  calf  is  suffered  to  suck  the 
mother,  it  should  have  the  first  of  the  milk. 
b.  of  bees,  etc.,  as  in  I  b. 

1426  LYDG.  De  Gail.  Pilgr.  17560  As  an  yreyne  sowketh 
the  flye,  And  hyr  entroylles  drawelh  oute.  1665  BOYLE  Occas, 
Rejl.  67  How  busie  the  Bees  are  in  sucking  these  [blossoms]. 
1812  KIRBY  in  K.  &  Spence  Introd.  Entom.  (1816)  I.  164 
note,  A  small  Melitta,  upon  which  some  of  these  creatures 
were  busy  sucking  the  poor  animal.  1889  Science-Gossip 
XXV.  270/2  Union  of  many  flowers  on  one  inflorescence, 
which  is  therefore  more  conspicuous,  and  more  easily  sucked 
by  insects,  than  single  flowers. 

10.  To  apply  the  lips  and  tongue  (or  analogous 
organs)  to  (au  object)  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
nourishment ;  to  extract  the  fluid  contents  of  by 
such  action  of  the  mouth ;  to  absorb  (a  sweetmeat) 
in  the  mouth  by  the  action  of  the  tongue  and  the 
muscles  of  the  cheeks. 

To  suck  a  person's  brains :  see  BRAIN  so.  4  b.  To  teach 
one' s  grandmother  to  suck  eggs :  seeEcofi.  4  b.  iTostak 
the  eggs  of:  to  extract  the  '  goodness '  of,  cause  to  be  unpro 
ductive.  To  suck  the  monkey :  see  MONKEY  sb.  n. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Cansc.  6764  pai  sal  for  threst  be  hevedes 
souke  Of  be  nedders  bat  on  bam  sal  rouke.  c  1450  Cov. 
Jiff  si.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  28  That  sory  appyl  that  we  han  sokyn 
To  dethe  hathe  brouth  my  spouse  and  me.  1576  GASCOIGNE 
Philomene  Wks.  1910  II.  179  Such  unkinde,  as  let  the 
cukowe  flye,  To  sucke  mine  eggs.  1599  SHAKS.  Hat.  V,  I. 
ii.  171  The  Weazell  (Scot)  Comes  sneaking,  and  so  sucks  her 
Princely  Egges.  1602  and  ft.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  iv.  ii, 
This  sucks  the  eggs  of  my  inuention.  1658  ROWLAND  tr. 
Mou/et's  Theat.  Ins.  1067  When  he  hath  his  belly  full,  he 
laies  up  the  rest  of  his  provant,  and  hangs  them  up  by  a 
thred  to  suck  them  another  time.  1706  E.  WARD  Wooden 
World  Diss.  (1708)  81  They  may  suck  their  Paws  at  Home  in 
a  whole  Skin.  1750  GRAY  Long  Story  48  A  wicked  Imp.. 
Who  prowl'd  the  country  far  and  near,  ..And  suck'd  the  eggs, 
and  kill'd  the  pheasants.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776) 
IV.  322  It  is  a  common  report,  that  during  this  time,  they 


SUCK. 

[sc.  bears]  live  by  sucking  their  paws.  1780  COWPER  Progr. 
Err.  530  If  some  mere  driv'ler  suck  the  sugar'd  fib,  One  that 
still  needs  his  leading-string  and  bib.  1851  MAYHEW£<W. 
Labour  I.  204/2  The  old  ones  wants  something  to  suck, 
and  not  to  chew.  1852  THACKERAY  Esmond  i.  iii,  A  grand, 
languid  nobleman  in  a  great  cap  and  flowered  morning- 
gown,  tucking  oranges.  1908  M.  S.  RAWSON  Easy  go  Lucktes 
xviii,  The  policeman's  five  children  (all  sucking  sweets). 

b.  To  apply  the  tongue  and  inner  sides  of  the 
lips  to  (one's  teeth)  so  as  to  extract  particles  of 
food. 

1595  SHAKS.  John  i.  i.  192  When  my  knightly  stomacke  is 
suffis'd  Why  then  I  sucke  my  teeth.  1901  W.  R.  H.  TROW- 
BRIDGE  Lett,  her  Mother  to  Eliz.  xxii.  106  The  people  at 
Croixmare  couldn't  have  eaten  worse  than  Mr.  Sweetson  ;. . 
he  sucked  his  teeth  when  he  had  finished. 

11.  transf.  a.  To  draw  the  moisture,  goodness, 
etc.  from. 

1603  EVELYN  De  la  Quint.  Compl.  Card,  I.  51  Without 
doubt  the  Earth  would  not  grow  Lank,  Meagre,  and 
Hungry,  as  it  does,  if  the  Plants  did  not  Suck  it  just  as 
Animals  do  their  Dams.  1733  TULL  Horse-hoeing  Hnsb. 
xvi.  246  'Tis  certain  that  Turneps,  when  they  stand  for 
Seed,  suck  and  impoverish  the  Ground  exceedingly.  1879 
E.  ARNOLD  Lt.  Asia  v,  134  In  forest  glades  A  fierce  sun 
sucked  the  pools. 

b.  To  work  (a  pump)  dry.     (Cf.  19.) 

1753  Scots  Mag.  Mar.  156/2  About  four  in  the  afternoon 
the  pump  was  sucked.  1857  in  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  (1858) 
V.  8  After  sucking  the  pumps,  I  had  to  keep  one  pump.. at 
work. 

c.  To  cling  closely  to. 

1859  TENNYSON  Marr.  Geraint  324  Monstrous  ivy-stems . . 
suck'd  the  joining  of  the  stones. 

12.  To  draw  money,  information,  or  the  like  from 
(a  person) ;  to  rob  (a  person  or  thing)  of  its  resources 
or  support ;  to  drain,  '  bleed*. 

1558  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  17  He  will,  .make 
waiste,  sucke  the  Quene,  or  pynche  the  poore  or  all  thre. 
1617  SIR  T.  ROE  in  Embassy  (1899)  419  In  hope  to  gett,  no 
man  can  escape  him  [the  King] ;  when  hee  hath  suckd  them, 
hee  will  not  knowe  them.  1752  CHESTERF.  Lett,  cclxxii, 
When  you  are  with  des  gens  de  robe,  suck  them  with  regard 
to  the  constitution  and  civil  government  a  1774  FERGUSSON 
Plainstanes  $  Catvscy  Poems  (1845)  48  And  o' three  shillin's 
Scottish  suck  him.  1847  EMERSON  Refr.  Men,  Napoleon 
Wks.  (Bohn)  1.374  The  land  sucked  of  us  nourishment,  by 
a  small  class  of  legitimates.  1856  KINGSLEY  in  N.  Brit.  Rev. 
XXV.  22  Fathers  became  gradually  personages  who  are  to 
be  disobeyed,  sucked  of  their  money,  [etc.].  1874  GEO. 
ELIOT  Coll.  Break/.-P.  617  Who.. suck  the  commonwealth 
to  feed  their  ease. 

13.  With  predicative  adj. :  To  render  so-and-so  by 
sucking. 

«53<>  PALSGR.  742/2  You  shall  se  hym  sucke  him  selfe  asleepe. 
1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  fy  Cl,  v.  ii.  313  Dost  thou  not  see  my 
Baby  at  my  breast,  That  suckes  the  Nurse  asleepe.  1607 
TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  302  In  the  next  morning  let  them 
[sc.  foals]  be  admitted  to  sucke  their  belly  full.  1715  F. 
SLAVE  Vindic.  Sugars  54  This  Liquor  invited  all  Sorts  of 
Flies  to  it,,  .many  of  them  did  suck  themselves  drunk.  180. 
in  Dickson  Pract.  Agric.  (1805)  II.  1058  [The  ewes]  are .  .held 
by  the  head  till  the  lambs  by  turns  suck  them  clean.  1879 
BURROUGHS  Locusts  §  Wild  Honey  i  r  Bees  will  suck  them 
selves  tipsy  upon  varieties  like  the  sops-of-wine. 

b.  To  suck  dry,  to  extract  all  the  moisture  or 
liquid  out  of  by  suction  ;  fig.  to  exhaust. 

1593  Arden  of  FeversJiam  n.  ii.  119  When  she  is  dry  suckt 
of  her  eager  young.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  l^/t  iv.  viii.  55  My 
Sea  shall  suck  them  dry.  1598  STOW  Surv.  470  London 
felt  it  most  tragicall ;  for  then  he  both  seysed  their  liberties, 
and  sucked  themselues  dry.  1647  H.  MORE  Poems  266 
Abhorred  dugs  by  devils  sucken  dry.  a  1710  ADDISON  tr. 
Virg.  Fourth  Georg.  195  Wks.  1721  I.  24  Some  [bees].. 
Taste  ev'ry  bud,  and  suck  each  blossom  dry.  1771  Ann. 
Reg.  207/1  After  one  had  sucked  the  bones  quite  dry,.. 
I  have  seen  another  take  them  up, .  .and  do  the  same.  1863 
DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  in.  v,  A  crew  of  plunderers,  who  would 
suck  me  dry  by  driblets. 

14.  To  produce  as  by  suction,   rare. 

1849  T.  WOOLNER  My  Beautiful  Lady,  My  Lady  in 
Death  xvi,  The  heavy  sinking  at  her  heart  Sucked  hollows 
in  her  cheek. 

III.  15.  intr.  Of  the  young  of  a  mammal:  Toper- 
form  the  action  described  in  sense  i ;  to  draw  milk 
from  the  teat ;  to  feed  from  the  breast  or  udder. 

r  1000  [see  SUCKING///,  a.  i].  £1175  Lamb.  Hotn.  5  He 
mihte  ridan..uppon  )>a  lutthle  fole  bat  set  hit  wes  sukinde. 
11205  LAV-  13194  Vther  wes  to  lutel  ba  get  he  moste  suken. 
c  1190  Beket  1460  in  *$".  Eng.  Leg.  148  Ne  womman  J>at  was 
with  childe,  Ne  be  children  bat  soukinde  weren.  1303  R. 
BBOMXE.&MN&  Synne  6022  Com  a  pore  womman..  And  bare 
a  chylde..J>e  pappe  yn  be  moube  as  hyt  had  soke.  ^1375 
Sc.  Leg:  Saints  xvi.  (Magdalena)  679  pai..fand  be  child  at 
J>e  pape,  lyand  rycht  as  he  sukit  had.  c  1440  -Sir  Gowther 
113  He  sak  so  sore  thei  [sc.  the  nurses]  lost  here  lyfes. 
1513  DOUGLAS  &neis  in.  vi.  74  A  grete  sow  fereit  of  grysis 
thretty  heid,  Liggin  on  the  ground . .  About  hir  pappis  sowkin. 
1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  39  Let  them  sucke  as  longe  as  the 
dammes  wyll  suffre  theym.  1542  BOORDE  Dyetary  xvi.  (1870) 
275  AU  thynges  the  whiche  dothe  sucke,  is  nutrytyue.  1600 
SHAKS.  A.  K.Z.in.ii.  81  To  see  my  Ewes  graze,  &myLambes 
sucke.  1606  —  Tr.  tf  Cr.  \.  iii.  292  Tell  him  of  Nestor,  one 
that  was  a  man  When  Hectors  Grandsire  suckt.  1687 
A.  LovELLtr.  Thevenot's  Trav.  i.  167  There  we  saw  a  great 
many  Women,  and  little  Children,  most  of  them  Sucking. 
1799  Med.  Jrnl.  11.^44  The  wet-nurse  having  presented  it 
the  breast,  it  took  it  with  avidity,  but  it  could  suck  but 
little,  in  consequence  of  its  weak  state.  1820  SHELLEV^V. 
Tyr.  i.  51,  I  suck,  but  no  milk  will  come  from  the  dug. 
1858  CHURCHILL  Dis.  Childr.  30  It  is  desirable  that  a  child 
should  not  be  weaned  before  nine  months,  nor  suck  after 
twelve. 

b.  at,  -\of,  f0«  the  breast  or  the  mother. 
c  1330  A  rth.  %  Merl.  8466  pou  souke  of  hir  tat.  1377  LANGL. 


SUCK. 

P.  PL  B.  xi.  116  He..badde  hem  souke  for  synne  saufly 
at  his  breste  [1393  C.  xm.  55  Souken  of  hus  brest].  £1386 
CHAUCER  Prioress*  Prol.  6  Children. .on  the  brest  souk- 
ynge.  £11400  Octonian  555  A  man  chyld-.Sok  of  her  as 
of  a  woman  That  wher  hys  dame.,  c  1460  Towneley  Myst, 
xxi.  57  Of  my  dame  sen  I  sowked  had  I  neuer  sich  a  nyght. 
1486  Bk.  St.  Albans^  Hunting  e  iv,  A  fawne  sowkyng  on  his 
dam.  1549  M  Country  Wills  (Surtees  1908)  204  Two  mares 
..and  two  feles  sucking  upon  theym.  a  1578  LINHESAV 
(Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  II.  53  The  zoung  babe  of 
hir  breist  sucand.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  i.  15  A  thousand 
yong  ones.. Sucking  vpon  her  poisonous  dugs.  1645  Rela 
tion  late  Witches  19  The  said  Anne  offered  to  give  unto 
her  daughter  Sarah  Cooper  an  Impe  in  the  likenesof  a  gray 
Kite,  to  suck  on  the  said  Sarah.  1691  RAY  Creation  r. 
(1692)  117  Such  as  are  nourished  with  Milk,  presently  find 
their  way  to  the  Paps,  and  suck  at  them. 

c.  of  flies  drawing  blood,  etc.,  as  in  i  b. 

1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  v.  i.  88  Where  the  Bee  sucks,  there 
suck  I.  1728  POPE  Dune.  i.  130  How  there  he  plunder'd 
snug,  And  suck'd  all  o'er,  like  an  industrious  Bug.  1780 
COWPFR  Progr.  Err.  326  These  flesh-flies  of  the  land ;  who 
fasten  without  mercy  on  the  fair,  And  suck,  and  leave  a 
craving  maggot  there.  1870  WILSON  Austral.  Songs  99 
Honey-birds  loitered  to  suck  at  the  wattle, 
f  d.  transf.  and  fig.  Obs. 

a.  1548  HALLC^rw*.,  Edw.IV,  220  b,  Suche  other  as  daily 
flatered  hym  for  their  peculier  profiles  (as  he  had  many  in 
deede  that  daily  sucked  at  his  elbowe).  1571  DICCES  Pan~ 
torn.  A  iv,  Such  two  footed  Moules  and  Todes  whom., 
nature  hath  ordayned  to  craule  within  the  earth,  and  suck 
upon  the  muck,  a  1626  BACON  Hen.  VIII  in  Misc.  Wks. 
(1629)  165  The  Crowne,  which  had  sucked  too  hard,  and 
now  being  full,.. was  like  to  Draw  lesse. 

16.  To  give  suck  (occas.  -\to  give  to  suck) :  to 
give  milk  from  the  breast  or  udder,  to  suckle.  Const, 
simple  dat.  or  to.     Now  arch. 

Sitck,  properly  infin.  (cf.  G.  zu  sattgen  geoent  Du.  tezuigett 
gcven)t  is  now  felt  as  a  sb. ;  cf.  SUCK  sb,1  i  a, 

c  1330  A  rtk.  fy  Merl.  2694  Late . .  bi  wiif  it  loke  Of  hir  milk 
&  5iue  it  souke.  1340  Ayenb.  60  pe  blonderes  bye)?  be 
dyeules  noriches  J>et  his  children  yeueb  zouke.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Reeve's  T.  237  To  rokken  and  to  yeue  the  child 
to  sowke.  c  1400  Pilgr.  Soivle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xx.  65  Eke 
the  to  sowken  of  my  brestes  yafe  I.  1471  CAXTOS  Recuyell 
(Sommer)  12  Am  y  not  he  that  ye  bare  and  gaf  me  souke  of 
your  brestes?  1588  K.YD  Househ.  Phil.  Wks.  (1901)  237 
Mothers  ought  to  giue  their  owne  Children  sucke.  1653 
H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  Ixiv.  257  If  a  mother  hath  a 
child  which  she  cannot  give  suck  unto  for  some  valuable 
consideration.  1786  J.  HUNTER  Treat.  Ven.  Dis.v\\.  i.  388 
She  gave  suck  to  this  second  child.  1801  Med.  Jrnl.  V.  504 
A  poor  woman,  who  gave  suck  to  a  child  about  a  year  old. 
1858  CHURCHILL  Dis.  Childr.  30  The  mother  may  give  the 
child  suck  during  the  night  or  day  only. 
b.  without  personal  obj.  Now  arch. 

1382  WVCLIF  Luke  xxiil  29  Wombis  that  ban  not  gendrid, 
ana  the  teetis  whiche  han  not  ^ouun  souke.  1526  TINDALE 
Matt.  xxiv.  19  To  them  that  are  with  chylde.  and  to  them 
that  geve  sucke  [WvcuF  noryschinge].  1605  SHAKS.  Macb. 
i.  vii.  54, 1  haue  giuen  Sucke,  and  know  How  tender  'tis  to 
loue  the  Babe  that  milkes  me.  1674  tr.  Scheffers  Lapland 
131  Those  [does]  that  have  young  ones  never  are  housed, 
but  give  suck  without.  1691  RAY  Creation  \.  (1692)  107 
Seeing  it  would  be  for  many  reasons  inconvenient  for  Birds 
to  give  Suck. 

17.  To  suck  at :  (a}  to  take  a  draught  of;  to  in 
hale  ;  (£)  to  take  a  pull  at  (a  pipe,  drinking  vessel). 

1584  COGAN  Haven  Health  ccxxi.  (1636)  256  Mervaile  it 
is  to  see  how  the  Welchmen  will  lye  sucking  at  this  drinke 
[sc.  Metheglin].  1607  DEKKER  Knt.'s  Conjur.  (1842)  49 
Snakeseuer  sucking  at  thy  breath.  iSisJ.  SMITH  Panorama 
Set.  «V  Art  II.  124  Drawing  out  the  air  with  the  mouth  by 
sucking  at  the  orifice  r.  1855  BROWNING  Grammar.  Funeral 

tBack  to  his  studies.. He.. Sucked  at  the  flagon.     187* 
,  YATES  Castaway  i.  ix,  He  sat  quietly  sucking  away  at 
his  long  pipe. 

18.  Of  inanimate  objects :  To  draw  by  suction. 

c  IMO  Bestiary  568  Der  oe  water  sukeS  [MS.  sinkeft],  sipes 
ge  sinkeS.  \Cf.  suk  in  I.  578.]  1573  TUSSER  Hitsb.  (1878) 


47  Weede  and  the  water  so  soketh  and  sucks,  that  goodnes 
from  either  it  vtterly  plucks.  1871  Trans.  Atner.  fnst. 
Alining  Eng.  I.  53  If  the  stamps  are  left,  .standing  in  the 


pulp,  between  blows,  the  material  settles  around  them  and 
they  '  suck  '  when  the  lift  commences. 

19.  Of  a  pump  :  To  draw  air  instead  of  water, 
as  a  result  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  water  or  a 
defective  valve. 

16*7  CAPT.  J.  SMITH  Sea.  Gram.  ii.  9  The  Pumpe  sucks, 
is  when  the  water  being  out,  it  drawes  vp  nothing  but  froth 
and  winde.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780)  s.v.  Pom/>et 
The  pump  sucks,  or  is  dry.  1831  JANE  PORTKR  Sir  E.  Sea~ 
ward's  Narr.  I.  61  It  [sc.  the  pump]  sucked,  that  is  no 
more  water  remained  within  reach.  1899  F.  T.  BULLEM 
Log  Sea-iuaif  170  Of  course  she  leaked. .but  still  in  fine 
weather  the  pumps  would  'suck'  in  ten  minutes  at  four- 
hour  intervals. 

.fig-  X8&4  LOWELL  Jml.  in  Italy  \\\.  Prose  Wks.  1890  I.  129 
Even  Byron's  pump  sucks  sometimes,  and  gives  an  un 
pleasant  dry  wheeze.  1854  EMERSON  Lett,  fy  Soc.  Aims, 
Resources  Wks,  (Bohn)  III.  197  This  pump  [sc.  our  globej 
never  sucks ;  these  screws  are  never  loose. 

trans/.  1710  C.  SHADWELL  Fair  Qua&er  Deal  it.  27  The 
Bowl  sucks ;  Empty  is  the  Word. 

f  IV.  20.  trans.  To  give  suck  to,  suckle.  Obs. 

1607  TOPSEI.L  Foi*r-£  Beasts  671  So  is  this  beast  enabled 
by  nature  to  beare  twice  in  the  yeare,  and  yet  to  sucke  her 
young  ones  two  monthes  together.  1611  [see  OPOSSUM  ij. 
1680  R.  L'EsTRANCB  Erasm.  Colloqt  it.  29  He  had  the 
Happiness  to  taste  the  Milk  of  the  same  Breast  that  suck'd 
our  Saviour. 

t  V.  21.  In  trans,  senses  of  SOAK  v. :   a.  To 
cause  to  sink  in,  instil,    b.   To  suck  one's/cue,  to 
drink.  Obs. 
a.    1549  COVKRDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  i  Tint.   16  Not 

bryngynge  the  sentence  with  the,  that  fauoure  or  malyce 
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or  dyspleasure  or  any  other  afieccion  hath  secretlye  sowked 
into  thee,  but  of  the  thing  selfe  in  dede  knowen. 

b.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Cr<r<u  s.v.,  We^Ugo  and  Sitck 
our  Faces, . .  let's  go  to  Drink. . .  He  loves  to  Suck  kis  face, 
he  delights  in  Drinking. 

VI.  Specialized  uses  with  advs. 

22.  trans.  With  various   advs. :   To    draw   by 
suction  in  some  direction. 

1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxiv.  80  That  bludy  Bouchour 
ever  deit  of  thrist,  Soukand  the  soules  furth  of  the  Sanctis 
of  God.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen,  V,  iv.  ii.  17  Your  faire  shew 
shall  suck  away  their  Soules,  Leaning  them  but  the  shales 
and  huskes  of  men.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot's  "frazi. 
I.  sTwocontrary  Eddies. .,  which  making  Vessels  turn  round 
for  some  time,  suck  them  down  to  the  bottom  without 
remedy,  1784  COWPER  Task  n,  103  The  fixt  and  rooted 
earth,  Tormented  into  billows,  ..with,  .hideous  whirl  Sucks 
down  its  prey.  1806  J.  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life 
(ed.  3)  n.  x,  (3ne  shoe  suddenly  sucked  off  by  the  boggy 
clay.  1873  G.  C.  DAVIES  A  fount,  fy  Mere  ii.  7  A  head  would 
pop  up  to  suck  some  insect  down.  1879  BROWNING  Ivan 
Ivanovitch  26  The  monstrous  wild  a-hungered  to  resume 
Its  ancient  sway,  suck  back  the  world  into  its  womb. 

23.  Suck  in. 

a.  trans.  To  draw  into  the  mouth  by  suction;  to 
inhale  (air,  etc.) ;  occas.  to  draw  in  (one's  breath),  etc. 

c  1220  Bestiary  514  Dis  cete  Sanne  hise  chaueles  Ink  eft, 
3ise  fisses  alle  in  suke5.  £1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  205  Whan 
thei  schulle  eten  or  drynken,  thei  taken  thorghe  a  Pipe,  .and 
sowken  it  in.  c  1460  Promp.  Part>.  (Winch.)  461  Sokyn  in 
diuers  }>yngis,  or  drynkyn  yn,  imbibo.  1686  tr.  Charditfs 
Trav.  Persia.  341  There  they  suck  in  the  fresh  Air.  1706 
E.  WARD  Wooden  World  Diss.  85  He  sucks  in  Smoak  like 
a  Virginia-Planter.  1845  DISRAELI  Sybil  (i%6$  282,  I  have 
breathed  this  air  for  a  matter  of  half  a  century.  I  sucked 
it  in  when  it  tasted  of  primroses.  1885  E.  GREEY  Bakitis 
Captive  of  Love  iv.  (1904)  28  Sucking  in  his  breath  as  he 
bowed  respectfully. 

b.  To  imbibe  (qualities,  etc.)  with  one's  mother's 
milk,  with  a  draught. 

162*  FLETCHER  Beggar's  Bush  ii.  iii,  I  suck'd  not  in  this 
patience  with  my  milk.  1733  BERKELEY  Alcipkr.  i.  v,  The 
notions  you  first  sucked  in  with  your  milk.  1781  COWPKR 


races  had  sucked  in  with  their  mother's  milk. 

c.  gen.  To  draw  or  take  in  (lit.  and  Jig.} ;  to 
absorb. 

1597  DONNE  Lett.  Sev.  Pers.,  Storme  62  Pumping  hath 
tir  d  our  men,  and  what's  thegaine?  Seas  into  seas  throwne, 
we  suck  in  againe.  1603  B.  JONSON  Sejanus  i.  ii,  Those 
deeds  breath  honor,  that  do  suck  in  gaine.  1606  SHAKS. 
Tr.  ff  Cr.  II.  ii.  12  There  is  no  Lady.. More  spungie,  to 
sucke  in  the  sense  of  l-'eare.  1678  BUNYAN  Pilgr.  i.  (1900) 
56  These  infirmities  possessed  me  in  thy  Country,  for  there 
I  suckt  them  in.  1728  POPE  Dune.  m.  58  As.  .whirligigs 
twirl'd  round  by  skilful  swain,  Suck  the  thread  in,  then 
yield  it  out  again,  a  1774  GOLDSM.  Snrv.  Exp.  Pkitos. 
(1776)  I.  64  Sometimes  electric  bodies  suck  in  the  electric 
fire,  and  sometimes  they  throw  it  out. 

d.  To  take  in  by  means  of  the  perceptive  facul 
ties. 

ci6oo  CHALKHILL  Thealma  $  Cl.  (1683)  10  With  desire 
Her  ears  suck'd  in  her  speech.  1667  PEPYS  Diary  17  Aug., 
I  have  sucked  in  so  much  of  the  sad  story  of  Queen  Eliza 
beth,  ..that  I  was  ready  to  weep  for  her.  1669  GALE  Crt. 
Gentiles  i,  n.  viii.  116  This  Persian  Idolatrie,  which  the 
Israelites  had  suckt  in.  1745  P.  THOMAS  Jrnl.  Anson's 
Vay,  240  They  could  not  shake  off  the  Prejudices  they  had 
sucked  in.  1780  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Lett.  27  April,  The  por 
tion  you  allowed  me  of  your.. Journal,  1  sucked  in  with 
much  pleasure  and  avidity.  1793  D'IsRAELi  Cur.  Lit.  II. 
112  He  \sc.  Jonspn]  would  sit  silent  in  learned  company, 
and  suck  in  (besides  wine)  their  several  humours  into  his 
observation. 

e.  To  draw  in,  as  into  a  whirlpool  or  vortex. 
1616  J,  LANE  Contn.  Sqr.'s   T.    ix.    273  Which.. bothe 

sokes  and  bringes  men  in,  Wheare  none,  at  last,  shall  either 
save  or  winn.  1663  S.  PATRICK  Parab.  Pilgr.  xxxvii.  (1687) 
486  1'he  waters  began  to  suck  him  in.  1728  POPE  Dune.  \\. 
332  Sinking  to  the  chin,  Smit  with  his  mien  the  Mud-nymphs 
suck'd  him  in.  1807  WORDSW.  Blind  Highland  Boy  155 
The  tide  retreated  from  the  shore,  And  sucked,  and  sucked 
him  in.  1849  LYELL  znd  Visit  U.S.  (1850)  II.  168  He  had 
seen  the  water  rush  through  the  opening  at  the  rate  of  ten 
miles  an  hour,  sucking  in  several  flat  boats.  1856  EMERSON 
Eng.  Traits,  Wealth  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  75  The  poor-rate  was 
sucking  in  the  solvent  classes. 

f.  dial,  and  slang.  To  take  in,  cheat,  deceive. 
184*  '  MRS.  CL\VKRS' Fares  t  Life  I.  xiii.  135,  I  a'n't  bound 

to  drive  nobody  in  the  middle  of  the  night,.. so  don't  you 
try  to  suck  me  in  there,  c  1850  '  Dow  jr.'  in  Jerdan  1  'aiikee 
hunt.  (1853)  113  The  British  got  pretty  nicely  sucked  in, 
when  our  Dutch  grandaddies  went  to  smoking  on  the  Bat 
tery,  and  concealed  it  beneath  a  cloud  of  tobacco  fume. 
1909  IVestnt.  Gaz.  15  May  2/3  You've  tried  to  run  a  ship 
on  the  cheap  and  been  sucked  in, 

g.  intr.  To  curry  favour  with.  Sc. 

1899  CROCKETT  Kit  Kennedy  239  He  tells  tales  on  the 
rest  of  the  scholars,  to  sook-in  wi'  the  maister. 

24.  Suck  out. 

a.  trans.  To  draw  out  or  extract  by  or  as  by 
suction.     Also  in  fig.  context. 

c  "375  $c-  Leg.  Saints  xj.  (Syrnon  fy  Judas)  321  pa.  .bad 
J>e  edris  suk  owt  faste  al  J>e  venyme.  1398  THEVISA  Barth. 
De  P,  R.  iv.  vii.  (1495)  oo  Flyes  and  wormes  that  sytt  on 
flesshe  and  sucke  out  the  blode.  c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb. 
xi.  16  Sowe  hit  not,  hit  sowkith  out  the  swcte  Of  euery  lond. 
i535CovERDALE  Ps.  Ixxiv.  8  As  for  the  dregges  therof,  all  y» 
vngodly  of  the  earth  shal  drynke  them,  &  sucke  them  out. 
1563  T.  GALE  Antidot.  i.  ii.  2  It  [a  medicine]  sucketh  oute 
superfluous  moysture  in  dropsyes.  1611  Bible  Ezek.  xxiii. 
•34  Thou  sbalt  euen  drinke  it  and  sucke  it  out.  1618-19 
FLETCHER,  etc.  Q.  Corinth  u.  iv,  They  look  like  potch'd 


STICK-. 

Eggs  with  the  souls  suckt  out  Empty  and  full  of  wind,  a  1700 
EVELYN  Diary  24  Aug.  1678,  The  flannell  sucking  out  the 
moisture.  1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.  v.  Sucking,  The 
tip  [of  the  tongue]  is  again  employed  to  the  sucking  out 
more  milk.  1843  CAKLYLK  Past  $•  Pr.  n.  iv.  78  Every  fresh 
Jew  sticking  on  him  like  a  fresh  horseleech,  sucking  his 
and  our  life  out.  1865  TYLOR  Early  Hist,  Man.  xiii.  363 
They  pretend  to  cure  the  sick  by  sucking  out  stones  through 
their  skin. 

f  b.  To  extract  (information  or  profit).  Obs. 
1546  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  XI.  14  His  Majestes  pleasure 
is,  that  sucking  out  as  moche  as  ye  may  to  what  other  con- 
dicions  they  will  descende,  you  shall  [etc.].  i6o4E.G[RiM- 
STONE]  D'Acosta^s  Hist.  Indies  To  Rdr.,  Every  one  may 
sucke  out  some  profit  fur  himselfe. 

t  C.  To  drain.    Obs. 

1687  MI&GE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet.  n.  S.VM  He  suckt  out  (or  suckt 
up)  the  Bottle. 
25.   Suck  up. 

a.  trans.  To  draw  up  into  the  mouth  by  suction. 
Also,  fto  drain  the  contents  of. 

a  1450  MVRC  (1902)  1811  3^f  a  drope  of  blod. .  Falle  vp-on  J>e 
corporas,  Sowke  hyt  vp  a-non-ry;t.  1560  Bible  (Geneva)  Job 
xxxix.  33  His  yong  ones  also  sucke  vp  blood.  1577  B.  GOOGE 
HeresbacVs  Hush.  IV.  (1586)  188  The  Toade  bloweth  them, 
and  sucketh  them  [sc.  bees]  vp  at  their  owne  doores.  1601 
SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  n.  i.  262  Is  it  Physica.ll  To  walke  vnbraced, 
and  sucke  vp  the  humours  Of  the  danke  Morning?  1668 
WILKINS  Real  Char.  ii.  ix.  §  2.  236  Sucking  up  the  breath. 
1687  [see  24c].  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  IV.  264  The 
elephant  dips  the  end  of  its  trunk  into  the  water,  and  sucks 
up  just  as  much  as  fills  that  great  fleshy  tube.  1840  Cuvter's 
Anim.  Kingd.  207  The  Sun-birds.. subsist  on  the  nectar  of 
flowers,  which  they  suck  up. 

b.  To  draw  up  as  by  suction  or  the  creation  of 
a  vacuum  ;  to  absorb  (liquid)  ;  to  draw  up  (mois 
ture)  by  heat ;  also,  to  draw  up  moisture  from. 

1530  P.\LSGR.  742/2  As  the  yerthe,  or  a  sponge  sucketh  up 
water.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N,  n.  i.  89  The  Windes.  .haue 
suck'd  vp  from  the  sea  Contagious  fogges.  1604  JAS.  I. 
Connterbl.  to  Tobacco  (Arb.)  104  The  smoakie  vapours 
sucked  vp  by  the  Sunne.  1630  DRAYTOS  Muses  Eliz,,  Noah's 
Flood  106  By  this  the  Sunne  had  suckt  vp  the  vaste  deepe. 
1683  MOXON  Mech.  Excrc.,  Printing  xxiv.  p  19  He  rubs  it 
[sc.  the  sponge]  over.. the  Tympan,  to  Suck  up  the  Water. 
1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Oper.  Mec/t.  102  To  prevent  the  forma 
tion  of  a  vacuum  in  the  rising  bucket,  or  what  is  called 
by  the  miller  'sucking  up  the  tail-water'.  1863  KINGSLEY 
Water-Bab.  (1874)  55  The  burning  sun  on  the  fells  had 
sucked  him  up  ;  but  the  damp  heat  of  the  woody  crag 
sucked  him  up  still  more.  1877  HUXLEY  Pkysiogr.  71  The 
thread  constantly  sucks  up  the  liquid. 

f  C.  To  absorb  by  a  mental  process  ;  to  drink  in. 

1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev,  v.  vi,  May  his  stile.. have 
gentle  presence,  and  the  sceans  suckt  up  By  calme  attention 
of  choyce  audience.  ci6io  Women  Saints  89  The  holie 
virgin,  .sucked  vp  and  exhaled  her  maisters.. praises  of  her 
celestiall  Loues  excellencie. 

d.  To  swallow  up. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  in.  i.  22  Roaring  Waters,  With  Sands 
that  will  not  beare  your  Enemies  Boates,  But  sucke  them 
vp  to'  th'  Top-mast.  1650  Contemp.  Hist.  Irel.  (Ir.  Archaiol. 
Soc.)  II.  101  This  good  service  they  haue  don  to  his  Majestic 
after  shokinge  up  the  sweete  and  substance  of  his  Catholicke 
subjects  of  Monster.  1795  Gouv.  MORRIS  in  Sparks  Life  *r 
Writ.  (1832)  III.  52  Britain  will  suck  up  that  commerce 
which  formerly  flowed  to  Amsterdam.  1869  LOWELL  Dara 
v,  Wise  Dara's  province,  year  by  year,  Like  a  great  sponge, 
sucked  wealth  and  plenty  up. 

e.  intr.  To  suck  tip  to,  to  curry  favour  with  ;  to 
toady  to.      (Also  without  to.}  Schoolboy  slang. 

1860  Hottens  Slang  Diet,  (ed.  2)  231  Suckitp>  'to  suck  up 
to  a  person  ',  to  insinuate  oneself  into  his  good  graces.  1876 
ANNIE  THOMAS  Blotted  out  xvi,  I  can't  suck  up  to  snobs 
because  they  happen  to  be  in  power  and  to  have  patronage. 
1899  E.  PHILLPOTTS  Human  Boy  203  Fowlc  sucked  up  to 
him .  .and  buttered  him  at  all  times.  1905  H.  A.  VACHELL 
///// vi,  '  Afterwards',  John  continued,  I  tried  to  suck-up. 
I  asked  you  to  come  and  have  some  food.' 

Suck-,  the  verb-stem  used  in  combination  : 
suck-fish  =  SUCKER  sb.  ii;  f  suck-fist  [Fiat 
J0.2],  a  toady;  f  suck-giver  [f.  phr.  give  suck: 
see  SUCK  v.  16],  a  wet-nurse;  f  suck-hole?; 
suck-jack  [partial  transl.of  Pg.  pQp&-jaca,  i.pafar 
to  swallow  +  jaca  (locally)  little  crab],  a  fish  (see 
quot.) ;  suck-lamb  [tr.  G.  s.auglamm\  cf.  SOCK- 
LAMB],  a  sucking  lamb;  f  suck-nurse,  a  wet- 
nurse  ;  f  suck-pint  =  SUCK-BOTTLE  a  ;  t  suck- 
purse,  an  extortioner;  f suck-spigot  =  SUCK- 
BOTTLE  2  ;  also  attrib.  ;  f  suck-stone,  a  remora 
or  sucking-fish;  euck-(a)-thumb,  a  child  that 
sucks  its  thumb ;  also  attrib. 

m\Chambcr$'Cycl.  Suppl..  *  Suck-fish, .  .an  English  name 
•JT"  "-L '.-f  *  _» i:  ___o\v  u .  .^,-  nr~f 


1876  Gftoot:  Fisfus  of  Bermudas  61  Leptfcluneis  naucrates 
..and  Pthcitichthys  lineat '»j..are  probably  the  most  com 
mon  species  of '  Suck-fish '  found  here.  1611  COTGR.,  I/itntc- 
wwlread  ivsse]t  a  *sucke-fisL  155*  T.WiLSOM  £0^(1580) 
80  b,  Wee  Englishemen  knowe  (not  onely  by  hearesaie,  but 
also  by  good  experince)  that  custome  is  the  mother,  and  the 
*sucke  giuer  ynto  all  erroure.  1626  MIDDI.ETON  Mayor  of 
Queenb.  in.  iii,  I  will  learn  the  villany  of  all  trades;.. if  in 
the  brewer,  I  will  ta^te  him  throughly,  and  piss  out  his 
iniquity  at  his  own  "suckhole.  1843  LOWK  Fishes  Afatteira 
177  Seoastcs  Madercnsis..  Little  Rock-fish,  or  *Suck-jack. 
Ibid.  178  Its  second  Portuguese  name  of  '  Papa-Jaca ',  or 
Suck-jack,  it  has  earned  by  its  troublesome  addiction  to 
hooks  baited  with  the  little  crab  '  Jaca  '.  1887  Daily  News 
20  June  a/6  German  *suck  lamb,  5*  *d.  ^1640  H.  BELL 
Luther's  Colloq.  Afens.  (1653)  315  They  compelled  women 
with  childe  and  "suck-nurses  to  fast.  1611  COTCK.,  Humtux^ 
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SUCKABLE. 


SUCKER. 


a  *sucke-pinte,  or  swill-pot;  a  notable  drunkard.  1586 
SIR  E.  HOBY  tr.  Cognet's  Polit.  Disc.  Truth  41  [They]  winde 
themseluesoutof  thehandes  of  these  *suckpurses  [orig.  succe- 
6oitrscs\.  1585  HIGINS  Junius'  Nomenct,  425  Eirriosus,.. 
a  dronkard :  a  "suckspigget.  1639  HORN  &  ROB.  Gate 
Lang,  Unl.  Ixxxiv.  §  823  A  common  drunkard  (a  suck-spig- 
got,  swill-bowl)  that  is  alwaies  bibbing.  1661  K.  W.  Con/. 
Ckarac.,  Cftmbr,  Minion  (1860)  82  She's  a  fine  finacle 
Cambridge  production,  got  by  and  aiming  no  higher  then 
some  suckspicket  sophister.  1602  Withais  Diet.  37  A  little 
Fishe  called  a  *Suckstone,  yl  staieth  a  ship  vnder  saile. 
1661  LOVKLL  Hist.  Anhn.  $  Min.  235  Suckstone.  Remora. 
They  are  said  by  their  magnetick  vertue  to  stop  ships.  18 . . 
Shock-headed  Peter,  I  said  the  Scissors  Man  would  come, 
To  disobedient  *Suck-a-Thumb.  1890  E.  WARREN  Laugh 
ing  Eyes  50  A  helpless  suck-thumb  infant. 

Suckable  ^sr-kabT),  a.  and  sb.  rare.  [f.  SUCK 
v.  +  -ABLE.]  A.  adj.  That  can  be  sucked.  B.  sb. 
A  suckable  kind  of  food. 

1846  M.  WILLIAMS  Sauscr.  Gram.  p.  9  This  division  of  food 
into  four  kinds  Hckables,  drinkables,  chewables,  and  suck- 
ables,  is  not  unusual  in  Indian  writings.  1865  Morn.  Star 
Sept.  25  They  sucked  the  sweets  of  all  that  was  suckable. 

Suckabob  (s^'kab^b).  rare.  [f.  SUCK  v.}  A 
sweetmeat  that  is  sucked  in  the  mouth. 

1888  J.  PAYS  Myst.  Mirbridge  v,  The  British  lollipop  or 
suckabob. 

Su'ck-bo  ttle.     [f.  SUCK-  +  BOTTLE  sb.] 

1.  An  infant's  feeding-bottle.  (Cf. SUCKING-BOTTLE.) 
1641  BROME  JoyiaZlCrew  v.  Wks.  1873  450  Nephew  Mar 
tin,  still  the  Childe  with  a  Suck-bottle  of  Sack.     1674  tr. 
Schcjfer's  Lapland  xxvi.  123    Ram-deers  milk.. is  grosser 
and  thicker  then  they  can  well  draw  out  of  a  suck-bottle. 
1709  [W.  KING]  Use/.  Trans.  Philos.  Mar.  &  Apr.  56  The 
Child  must  have  Presents  of  Silver  Caudle-Cups,  Porringers, 
Spoons,  and  Suck-Bottles.    1853  Househ.  WordsVlll.  146/1 
They  will  furnish  you  with  every  assistance  you  can  want ; 
a  valet-de-chambre, . .  a  nurse-maid,  and,  thanks  to  the  suck- 
bottle,  even  a  nurse. 

2.  A  tippler.     Also  as  a  quasi-proper  name. 

0:1652  BROME  Love-sick  Crt.  v.  ii,  What  saves  old  Suck- 
bottle?  1707  WARD  Terrx-Jilius  No.  2.  9  Such  a  Swill- 
Belly'd  Suck-Bottle. 

Sucked  (s#kt),  ///.  a.  [f.  SCCK  v.  +  -ED*.]  In 
various  senses  of  the  verb ;  extracted,  absorbed,  or 
depleted  by  suction, 

Sucked  orange:  see  ORANGE  sb.^  i  b. 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.L.  iv.  in.  127  Did  he  leaue  him  there 
Food  to  the  suck'd  and  hungry  Lyonnesse?  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  x.  633  Nigh  burst  With  suckt  and  glutted  offal.  1824 
Miss  FERRIER  Inker,  l.vxii,  Pretty  '—what  makes  her  pretty? 
— wi'  a  face  like  a  sooket  carvy!  1857  W.  K.  GLADSTONE 
in  Morley  Life  (1903)  I.  iv.  viii.  561  But  for  Disraeli,  who 
could  not  be  thrown  away  like  a  sucked  orange.  1881  ENSOR 
Journ.  Nubia  viii.  73  The  sucked  and  marrowless  bones. 
1904  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  17  Sept.  665  Some  half  dozen  [mag 
gots]  which  were  filled  with  recently  sucked  blood.  1906 
C.  MANSFIELD  Girl  ty  Gods  xxiii,  The  streets  seemed  filled 
with  drunkards,  sucked  oranges,  hot  chestnuts,  sore  noses  and 
chilblains.  igogOxr.^n\^Grcat-//£arfGi^iaftx\i\i.^io}^by 
Gillian . .  waved  a  sucked  pink  thumb  at  him  and  his  men. 

b.  Sucked  stone,  a  honeycombed  stone  occurring 
in  the  tin  lodes  of  Cornwall. 

1778  PRYCE  Min.  Cornub.  go  The  Lode  itself.. is  cavern 
ous,  and  full  of  holes,  thence  called  a  Sucked  Stone  by  the 
Tinners.  1814  W.  PHILLIPS  in  Trans.  Geot.  Si'C.  II.  118. 

Su-ck-egg.      [f.  SUCK-  +  EGG  *£.i]    a.   An 

animal  that  is  reputed  to  suck  eggs,  e.g.  a  weasel, 
cuckoo ;  jig*  an  avaricious  person,  b.  A  young 
fellow;  slang,  *a  silly  person  *  (Barrere  &  Leland). 

1609  ARMIN  Maids  of  More-Cl.  Ciijb,  Where's  this  suck- 
egge,  wheres  Jackaboy?  16..  MiDDLF,Tox,etc.  0/</Z,rtwiii. 
ii,  This  beard  cannot  get  children,  you  lank  suck -eggs,  Unless 
such  weasels  come  from  court  to  help  us.  £1640  [SHIRLEY] 
Capt.  Underwit  v.i.  in  Bullen  Old  PL  (1883)  II.  395  Con.  Is 
there  not  a  weesill  crept  into  your  Chamber,  lady?.. A 
Mounsier  sucklegge  \sic\.  Sis.  Do  you  take  my  Chamber  for 
a  henns  neast?  1685  CROWNE  Sir  C.  Nice  n,  A  Scholler 
Madam?  a  Schollers  Egg— emptyed  by  old  suck-Eggs,  of 
all  that  Nature  gave  me.  1836  HALIBURTOM  Clock tn.  Ser.  i. 
v.  (1839)  12,  I  guess,  said  he,  if  General  Campbell  knew  what 
sort  of  a  man  that  are  magistrate  was,  he'd  disband  him 
pretty  quick,  he's  a  regular  suck-egg.  1851  STERNBERG 
Dial.  Northants.  109  Suck,  Suck-eggt  the  cuckoo;  also 
applied  to  a  stupid  fellow. 

C.  attrib.  That  sucks  eggs. 

1631  QUARLES  Hist.  Samson  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  141  The 
suck-egge  Weasell.  1658  ROWLAND  tr.  Afou/et's  Theat.  Ins. 
934  Of  the  first  kinde  is  the  Flesh-fly,  Horse-fly,  Oxe-fly, 
the  Suck-egge-fly. 

Sucken  (swkan),  $bl  Sc.  Forms:  5  sukkin, 
swken,  5-7  suckin,  6  su(c)kyn,  9  shucken,  7- 
sucken.  [Variant  of  SoKEy.  The  orig.  meaning 
is  *  resort '  (st.  to  a  particular  mill).] 

1.  The   duty  and   liability   of  tenants  within  a 
district  astricted  to  a  mill.     (See  THIRLAGE  2  and 
cf.  SOKEN  2  b.)     T"  Also  occas.  the  meal  ground  at 
such  a  mill. 

3423  Charters,  etc.  of  Edinb.  (1871)  55  'With  the  suckins, 
thryl  multris,  and  al  freedomes  langand  thairto.  1488  Ada 
Dom.  Audit.  (1839)  124/2  pe  wrangwis  withhalding  of  be 
brell  multure  and  sukkin  awing  to  be  said  alexandris  mylne. 
15..  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  16  (Jam.i,  He  com  nocht  to  grynd  his 
quhyt  in  thair  mill  as  he  that  aucht  suckyn  thareto.  1641 
Acts  Parl.  Scot.,  Chas.  I  (1814)  V.  657/1  Sex  bollis  of 
moulter  or  suckin  quhilkis  perteinet  to  the  Carmelite  freires 
of  the  said  burclit.  1711  in  Naime  Peerage  Evidence  (ity$ 
138  All  and  haill  the  lands  of  Hardhaugh  and  Chimieshill 
with  y*  multures  suckens  sequells  and  knaveship  tberof. 
1806  R.  JAMIF.SON  Pop.  Ballads  I,  294  Her  daddie,  a  cannie 
aid  carl,  Had  shucken  and  mouter  a  fouth. 

2.  The   lands  astricted  to  a  mill ;  =  THIRL  sb? 
I  c ;  also,  the  population  of  such  lands. 


Cf.  INSUCKEN,  OUTSUCKEN. 

1754  EKSKINE  Princ.  Law  Scot.  n.  ix.  (1757)  210  The  lands 
astricted,  (which  are  called  also  the  thirle  or  sucken).  1799 
J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  397  The  greatest  difficulty 
arises,  where  the  mill  belongs  to  one  proprietor  and  the 
sucken  to  another.  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  xiii,  Those  of  the 
Sucken,  or  enthralled  ground,  were  liable  in  penalties,  if, 
deviating  from  this  ihirlage,..they  carried  their  grain  to 
another  mill.  1872  INNES  Lect.  Scot.  Legal  Aiitiq.  ii.  47 
The  sucken,  as  we  call  the  population  thirled  to  a  mill. 

b.  transf.  The  area  of  a  bailiff's  jurisdiction  ; 
the  district  within  which  one  practises  or  carries 
on  business. 

a  1688  J.  WALLACE  Descr,  Orkney  (1693)  93  Sucken,  A 
Bailiflfrie,  so  much  ground  as  is  vnder  the  Bailiffs  Jurisdic 
tion.  1871  W.  ALEXANDER  y.  Milne's  Songs  q  Poems  In- 
trod.  p.  ix,  He  afterwards  commenced  business  as  a  shoe 
maker.  .in  the  parish  of  Durris,  where  he  had  a  sufficient 
'  sucken'  to  employ  two  men  besides  himself.  1871  —  Johnny 
Gibb  (1873)  117  The  younger  Dr.  Drogemweal,  who  had 
settled  'doon  throu'  ',  so  as  to  be  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
father's  '  sucken'. 

Hence  Su-ckener,  a  tenant  of  a  sucken  ;  Su'cken- 
ing1,  the  astriction  of  tenants  to  a  mill. 

1636  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  215/2  In  lie  suckning,  thirling, 
et  astringendo  burgenses.  1754  ERSKINE  Princ.  Law  Scot. 
n.  ix.  (1757)  214  Where  there  is  neither  an  explicate  consti 
tution  of  thirlage,  nor  proof  of  services  of  any  sort,  performed 
by  the  suckeners,  the  dominant  tenement  can  claim  none. 
1797  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  XIX.  67  The  millers,  .oppress  the 
suckeners.  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  xiii.  note,  Perquisites  de 
manded  by  the  miller,  and  submitted  to  or  resisted  by  the 
Suckener  as  circumstances  permitted. 

Su'cken,  sb.2  dial.  Also  -an.  [Obscure  forma 
tion  on  the  root  of  SUCK  v^\  Wet,  moisture  ;  liquid 
manure  ;  =  SOCK  sb.3  2,  2  b.  Hence  Strckeny  a. 

1615  W.  LAWSON  Country  Housew.  Garden  (1626,)  7  The 
sucken  of  your  Dwelling-house,  descending  into  your 
Orchard  (if  it  be  cleanly  conueighed)  is  good.  Ibid.  41  The 
earth  that  feeds  them  decaying  .  .  must  either  haue  supply  of 
sucken,  or  else  leaue  thriuing  and  growing.  1878  Cumberld, 
Gloss.,  Suckan  [mispi*.  Suckam}.  .Suckeny  land,  moist  land 
of  good  quality. 

Su'cken,  a.  rare.  [Short  for  bond-sucken  (cf. 
love-soken  s.v.  LOVE  sb.  16),  properly  a  sb.  =  com 
pulsory  resort  of  a  tenant  to  a  mill  for  the  grinding 
of  his  corn.]  Astricted  to  a  mill  ;  =  THIRL  a. 

[1523  FITZHERB.  Sun',  gb,  The  lordes  tenauntes  be  called 
bonde  socon,  1859  DICKINSON  Gloss.  Words  <y  Phr.  Cum* 
berld.  ii  Some  farms  are  bound  by  tenure  to  carry  their 
corn  to  the  manorial  mill  to  be  multured  and  ground,  and 
are  '  bond-sucken  '  to  that  mill.] 


1878  J.  DAVIDSON  Inverurie  Introd.  7  The  corns  sucken  to 
the  mill.  Ibid.  v.  178  Conglass  and  Drimmies  were  sucken 
to  the  very  ancient  Mill  of  Inveramsay.  1882  in  Jamiesoris 
Sc.  Diet. 

f  Sucken,  obs.  Sc.  pa,  pple.  of  SINK  v.  (Cf. 
drucken?) 

1535  STEWART  Cron,Scot.  (Rolls)  1.  20  His  cristell  eyne  wes 
suckin  in  his  heid. 

Su'ckeuy.  Hist.  Also  4  sukkenye,  7  surk- 
ney,  9  suckeney.  [a.  OF.  soucaniey  also  sor-t 
surquanic  (earlier  soschanie,  sotisquenie,  cf.  med.L. 
soscania}  of  Slavonic  origin  (cf.  Polish  suknia 
coat),  whence  also  MHG.  sukkenfe.]  A  smock. 

la  i366CHAUCER^?o/«.  Rose  1232  She  hadde  on  a  sukkenye 
[i6/A  c.  edd.  suckeny;  orig.  F.  sorgttanie]  That  not  of 
hempe  ne  heerdis  was.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Surkney,  a  kind  of 
white  garment  like  a  rotchet.  [1834  PLANCH&  Brit.  Costume 
113  The  sosquenie,  surquayne,  or  suckeney  was  an  exterior 
garment  at  this  period  [viz.  temp.  Edw.  I].  1885  DILLON 
Fairholfs  Costume  Eng.  II.  387  Sukkenye,  a  loose  frock.] 

Sucker  (s»*kai),  sb.  Forms  :  4  souker(e,  5 
sokare,  -ere,  eowker,  sucour,  6  socar,  Sc.  sou- 
kar,  6-7  succor,  suckar,  7  soker,  succur, 
shucker,  9  (in  sense  4)  succour,  dial,  sookor,  6- 
sucker.  [f.  SCCK  v.  +-KR1.] 

I.  1.  A  young  mammal  before  it  is  weaned  ; 
•|*a  child  at  the  breast  (even-sucker,  see  EVEN-  2)  ; 
now  spec,  a  sucking-pig;  a  young  whale-calf. 

See  also  RABBIT-SUCKER  (f  rabbit  's  suc&er), 

1382  WYCLIF  2  Mace.  ix.  29  Philip,  his  euen  souker[Vulg. 
coliectaneus  ejus\.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  463/1  Sokere,  or 
he  ^at  sokythe,  sugens.  c  1460  [see  RABBIT-SUCKER  i].  | 
a  1549  in  Gentl.  Mag.  (1813)  May  427  Rabetts  socars  the  I 
dozen,  xviij  d.  1591  PERCIVALL  Sf.  Diet.,  Mawanton  o 
manwJi,  a  sucker.  1607  TOPSELL  Four*f.  Beasts  673  Al 
though  the  foscundity  of  Swine  bee  great,  yet  it  is  better  to 
kil  off  two  or  three,  .  .for  this  multitude  of  suckers  do  quickly 
draw  away  all  nourishment  from  the  dam.  c  1614  FLETCHER 
Wit  at  Sev.  Weapons  in.  i,  Sir  Gr.  I  promise  you,  not  a 
house-Rabbit,  Sir.  Old  K.  No  sucker  on  'em  all.  1701 
C.  WOOLEY  Jrnl,  New  York^  (1860)  38  Their  \sc.  whales'] 
young  Suckers  come  along  with  them  their  several  courses. 
1836  Uncle  Philip's  Convers.  Whale  Fishery  253,  I  saw  the 
whale  with  its  sucker.  1878  17  re's  Diet.  Arts  IV.  Suppl. 
380  Racks,  or  young  rabbits  about  two  months  old..  and 
suckers,  or  very  young  rabbits.  1883  Standard  i\  June  6/3 
The  inquiry  [for  pigs]  was  restricted,  at  less  money  for 
suckers.  1902  T.  F.  DALE  Riding  $  Polo  Ponies  Hi.  45 
Fillies  should  be  taken  off  the  moors  as  suckers. 
b.  fig.  A  greenhorn,  simpleton.  U.S. 

1857  San  Francisco  Call  5  Dec.  (Thornton  Amer.  Gloss.), 
You  may  think  I'm  a  sucker.  1904  E.  ROBINS  Magnetic 
North  viii.  153  Coin*  out  to  stir  up  a  boom,  and  sell  his 
claim  to  some  sucker. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  sucks  with  the  mouth, 

Cf.  the  animal  -names  BLOOD-SUCKER,  GOATSUCKER,  HONEY- 
SUCKER. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  463/1  Sokare  of  mylke,  or  sokerel  that 
longe  sokythe,  mamtnotrtpus.  1598  Extr.  Aberd.  Reg. 
(1848)  II.  168  Devoraris  and  suckeris  of  the  blude  and  sub. 


stance  of  the  pure.  161 1  COTGR.  s.  v.  Tetard,  A  great  sucker, 
a  child  that  sucketh  much.  1861  Jrnl.  R.A^ric.Soc.  XXII. 
i.  147  The  fastest  sucker  will  have  an  undue  share  of  the 
milk. 

3.  One  who  lives  at  the  expense  of  another ;  one 
who  draws  profit  or  extorts  subsistence  from  some 
source  ;   U.S.  slang^  a  sponger,  parasite. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixiii.  4i  Soukaris  [pr.  sonkaris], 
groukaris,  gledaris,  gunnaris.  a  1548  H  ALL  Chron.,  Hen.  ¥lt 
159  Flatterers  to  the  kyng . . ,  suckers  of  his  purse  and  robbers 
of  his  subiectes.  _  1589  [?  LYLY]  Paffe  w.  Hatchet  To  Rdr., 
I  knowe  there  is  none  of  honour  so  carelesse.  .that  wil 
succor  those  that  be  suckers  of  the  Church.  1728  RAMSAY 
Gen.  Mistake  140  This  sucker  thinks  nane  wke,  But  him  that 
can  to  immense  riches  rise.  1856  Dow  Serm.  III.  (Bartlett) 
Those  suckers  belonging  to  the  body  loaferish,  whose  sole 
study  appears  to  be  to  see  how  much  they  can  get  without 
the  least  physical  exertion. 

4.  A  shoot  thrown  out  from  the  base  of  a  tree  or 
plant,  which  in  most  cases  may  serve  for  propaga 
tion  ;  now  esp.  such  a  shoot  rising  from  the  root 
under  ground,  near  to,  or  at  some  distance  from, 
the  trunk  ;  also  (now  rare),  a  runner  (as  of  the 
strawberry)  ;  also,  a  lateral  shoot ;  in  the  tobacco 
plant,  an  axillary  shoot  (cf.  SUCKER  v.  2). 

1577-82  BRETON  Toyes  of  Idle  Head  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  54/1 
If  suckers  draw  the  sappe  from  bowes  on  hie,  Perhaps  in 
tyme  the  top  of  tree  may  die.  1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet., 
PimpollO)  a  succor  that  groweth  out  of  the  bodies  of  trees, 
Stole.  1615  W.  LAWSON  Country  House^u.  Garden  (1626)  4 
The  roots  of  Apples  and  Peares.  .will  put  fuorth  suckers, 
which  area  great  hinderance.  1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric. 
(1681)  129  Filberds  are  generally  drawn  as  Suckers  from  the 
old  Trees.  1682  G.  RosE^'cA.  Instruct.  Officers  Month  154 
Take  the  Succors  or  Stalks  of  these  Roman  Lettice,  and  peel 
of  the  leaves  and  skins.  1688 />>&//.  Trans.  XVII.  982  When 
the  top-bud  [of  the  tobacco  plant]  is  gone,  it  puts  forth  no 
more  Leaves,  but  Side-branches,  which  they  call  Suckers. 
^1700  KVELYN  Diary  12  Sept.  1641,  Out  of  whose  stem,neere 
the  roote,  issue  5  upright  and  exceeding  tall  suckers  or  boles. 
1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  II.  188  Spanish  Broom  is  not 
much  unlike  the  yellow  Jessamine. ..  It.  .is  increased  by  Seeds 
orSuckers.  1766  Complete  Fanner $.\. Quince-tree,  Suckers 
are  the  worst  to  raise  them  from;  and  cuttings  are  generally 
preferred  to  layers.  i77»-84  Cook's  Voy.  (1700)  I.  279  Pine 
apples  .  .grow  so  luxuriantly  that  seven  or  eight  suckers  have 
been  seen  adhering  to  one  stem.  1807  Aled.  Jrnl.  XVI  I.  374 
Stem  upright,.. bare  at  base,  at  top  leafy,  branched,  never 
throwing  out  succours.  1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  <J- 
Art  II.  688  Clear  the  strawberries  from  suckers.  1843 
LOUDON  Suburban  Hort.  239  Plants  are  propagated  either 
by  seed,  or  by  division  :  the  latter  mode  including  cuttings, 
joints,  leaves,  layers,  suckers,  slips,  budding,  grafting,  and 
inarching.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  107  The  Dwarf 
Cherry  forms  a  bush  with  copious  suckers.  1877  AUG. 
MORRIS  Tobacco  45  The  tobacco  plant  shoots  up  its  stalk  at 
top,  sending  out  some  four  or  five  main  suckers  branch  wise. 
b.  fig.  (freq.  with  reference  to  the  withdrawal  of 
nourishment  from  the  parent  stem). 

1591  GREENE  2nd  Ft.  Conny  Catch.  Ep.  Ded.,  Wks. 
(Grosart)  X.  73  If  the  honorable  and  worshipfull  of  this  land 
looke  into  their  Hues,  and  cut  off  such  vpstarting  suckars 
that  consume  the  sap  from  the  roote  of  the  Tree.  1642 
FULLER  Holy  $  Prof.St.  in.  v.  163  If  thou  payest  nothing, 
they  will  count  thee  a  sucker,  no  branch.  1688  NORRIS 
Theory  $  Regul.  Love  \\.\\\.  113  This[w.  self-love]is  the  great 
Sucker  of  Society,  and  that  which  robbs  the  Body  Politick 
of  its  due  nourishment.  1777  SHERIDAN  Scjt.  Scandal  n.  iii, 
For  my  part  I  hate  to  see  prudence  clinging  to  the  green 
suckers  of  youth.  179*  in  L,d.  Auckland's  Corr.  (i860  II- 
428,  I  have  no  olive-branches  round  my  table,  and  1  stand 
like  a  blasted  pollard  without  a  sucker  to  survive  me.  1818 
HALI.AM  Mid.  Ages  vin.  ii.  (1819)  III.  382  A  manufacturing 
district . .  sends  out,  as  it  were,  suckers  into  all  its  neighbour 
hood.  1827  J.  F.  COOPER  Prairie  III.  v.  160,  I  am  a 
sycamore,  that  once  covered  many  with  my  shadow... But 
a  single  succour  is  springing  from  my  roots.  1858  STANLEY 
Life  of  Arnold  \.v.  215  A  living  sucker  from  the  mother 
country.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  xxx,  This  woman 
whose  life  he  had  allowed  to  send  such  deep  suckers  into  his 
had  a  terrible  power  of  annoyance  in  her. 

5.  An  organ  adapted  for  sucking  or  absorbing 
nourishment  by  suction,  e.g.  the  proboscis  of  an 
insect,  the  mouth  of  a  cyclostomous  fish,  a  siphono- 
stomous  crustacean,  etc. 

1683  Phil.  Trans.  XV.  1158  The  Sucker  or  Proboscis., 
wherewith  the  Bee  sucks  the  Honey  from  the  flowers. 
1771  Ann,  Reg.  n.  169/1  Corals  and  sea-pens  protrude  or 
draw  back  their  suckers.  1817  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  xvii. 
II.  88  Their  sucker  being  inserted  in  the  tender  bark,  is 
without  intermission  employed  in  absorbing  the  sap.  1828 
STARK  Eton.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  247  The  mouth  consisting  of  a 
rostrum,  from  which  a  syphon  or  sucker  is  protruded  at  will. 
Ibid.,  Pediculus. .;  mouth  consisting  of  a  rostrum,  inclosing 
an  exsertile  sucker.  1899  All&utt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  866 
When  the  sucker  [of  the  louse]  is  taken  out  a  tiny  blood 
mark  appears  on  the  surface  [of  the  human  skin]. 

6.  Any  fish  having  a   conformation  of  the  lips 
which  suggests  that  it  feeds  by  suction ;  esp.  North 
American  cyprinoidfishesofthefamilyCa/^/^w^*. 

1772  Phil.  Trans.  LXIII.  155  The  fourth  and  last  fish 
brought  from  Hudson's  Bay  is  there  called  a  Sucker,  because 
it  lives  by  suction.  1806  PIKE  Sources  Mzssiss.  (1810)  60 
They. .raise  plenty  of  Irish  potatoes,  catch  pike,  suckers, 
pickerel,  and  white  fish  in  abundance.  1848  BARTLETT  Diet. 
Amer.,  Sucker,  a  very  common  fish  of  the  genus  labeo,  and 
of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  including  the  Chub, 
Mullet,  Barbel,  Horned  Dace,  etc.  1888  GOODE  A»ttr. 
Fishes  16  The  destructive  inroads  of  sturgeon,  cat-fish  and 
suckers  upon  the  spawning  beds  in  Lake  Pepin. 

b.   U.S.  An  inhabitant  of  the  state  of  Illinois. 

For  the  alleged  origin  of  the  term  see  quot.  1833. 

1833  C.  F.  HOFFMAN  Winter  in  Far  West  (1835)  I.  307 
There  was  a  long-haired  '  hooshier  '  from  Indiana,  a  couple 
of  smart-looking  '  suckers  '  from  the  southern  part  of  Illinois, 


SUCKER. 

a  keen-eyed  leather-belted  'badger*  from  the  mines  of 
Ouisconsm.  [note,  So  called  after  the  fish  of  that  name, 
from  his  going  up  the  river  to  the  mines,  and  returning  at 
the  season  when  the  sucker  makes  its  migrations).  1838 
HALIBURTON  Clockm.  Ser.  n.  xix.  (1839)  258  There's  the 
hopsiers  of  Indiana,  the  suckers  of  Illinoy,  the  pukes  of 
Missuri  [etc.].  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Race,  I  found 
abundant  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Germans  of  the 
Hercynian  Forest  and  our  '  Hoosiers ',  '  Suckers ',  and 
*  Badgers  ',  of  the  American  woods. 

7.  Used  as  a  book-rendering  of  Suctoria,  the 
name  of  various  groups  of  animals  having  a  sucking  - 
apparatus. 

1835-6  Todays  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  771/1  The  suckers,  .live 
almost  invariably  attached  to  their  prey,  a  1843  SOUTH 
Zool.  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  VII.  275/1  Edwards., 
arranges  the  Crustaceans  in  the  three  sub-classes :  i.  Suckers 
..;  2.  Xyphosures..  ;  3.  Masticators. 

8.  The  embolus,  piston,  or  rising-valve  of  a  pump; 
the  piston  of  a  syringe  or  an  air-pump. 

1611  COTGR.,  Soufap?,.  .the  Supper;or  Sucker  of  a  Pumpe. 
1634  J.  B[ATE]  Myst.  Nat.  7  No  engine  fcr  water  workes.. 
can  be  made  without  the  help  of  Succurs,  Forcers,  or 
Clackes.  1653  H.  MORE  Antid.Atk.  \\.  ii.  §  9  The  Sucker 
of  the  Air-pump,  the  Cylinder  being  well  emptied  of  the  Air, 
should  draw  up  above  an  hundred  pound  weight.  1712 
J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  192  Almost  all  Water- 
Engines  are  reducible  to  the  Bucket  and  Sucker.  1837 
W.  B.  ADAMS  Carriages  113  If  the  sucker  of  a  pump  be 
allowed  to  get  dry  it  fails  to  draw  up  the  water.  1862  SMILES 
Engineers  III.  10  When  the  pump  descends,  there  is  heard 
a  plunge. .;  then,  as  it  rises,  and  the  sucker  begins  to  act  [etc,]. 

9.  -fa.  Anat.   =  EMULGENT  sb.  Obs. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  145  The  other  veine,  of  his 
office  is  called  the  emulgent  or  sucker. 

•j-b.   An  absorbent  substance.     In _/?£•.  context. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  34  The  entrie  of  doubts  are  as 
so  many  suckers  or  sponges,  to  drawe  vse  of  knowledge. 

fc.  One  of  a  number  of  *  buckets  '  attached  to 
a  moving  chain.  Obs. 

1686  PLOT  Staff ror 'dsh.  148  The  chain  Is  made  with  leather 
suckers  upon  it  at  little  distances,  which  bring  up  water,  and    ! 
discharge  themselves  into  a  trough. 

d.  A  pipe  or  tube  through  which  anything  is 
drawn  by  suction  ;  locally,  a  hood  over  a  fire-place. 

1755  Churchw.  Ace.  Wolsingham  (MS.)  Sucker  in  y8 
Vestery  Chimnay,  35.  od.  1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org. 
Bodies  602  All  the  oil  passed  over  with  the  water... It  was 
separated  from  the  water  by  means  of  a  sucker.  1848  BART- 
LETT  Diet.  Atner.,  Sucker,  a  tube  used  for  sucking  sherry- 
cobblers.  They  are  made  of  silver,  glass,  straw,  or  sticks 
of  maccaroni.  1876  Whit  by  Gloss.,  Sooker,  in  old  dwellings, 
a  brick  hood  or  canopy,  .projecting  over  the  fire  for  focalizing 
the  air  current. 

e.  An  air-hole  fitted  with  a  valve  ;  a  valve  for 
the  regulation  of  the  flow  of  air. 

1797  Monthly  Mag.  III.  303  When  the  bellows  is  opened, 
one  of  its  sides  becomes  filled  with  ordinary  air,  by  means  of 
a  sucker  placed  next  to  the  moving  leaf.  1833  LOUDON  j 
Encycl.  Archit.  §  1975  In  long  conduit  pipes,  air-holes., 
terminating  in  inverted  valves  or  suckers,  should  be  made  at 
convenient  distances.  1881  C.  A.  EDWARDS  Organs  42  In 
the  middle-board  are  placed  suckers,  i.e.,  holes  provided  with 
leather  valves  on  the  top. 

f.  Bot.  =  HAUSTORTDM. 

1849  BALFOUR  Man.  Bot.  §  122  In  parasites.. such  as 
Dodder. .,  roots  are  sometimes  produced  in  the  form  of  suckers, 
which  enter  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  plant  preyed  upon. 
1856  HENSLOW  Diet.  Bot.  Terms,  Sucker,  ..a  tubercular 
process.,  on  the  stems  of  certain  flowering  parasites. 

II.  10.  A  part  or  organ  adapted  for  adhering 
to  an  object ;  the  adhesive  pad  of  an  insect's  foot, 
etc. ;  a  suctorial  disk,  foot,  etc. 

1681  GREW  Musxum  \.  105  This  Fish  [i.e.  Remora]  is  able 
to  fasten  himself  to  any  great  Fish,  Boat,  or  Ship,  with  the 
help  of  the  Coronet  or  Sucker  on  his  Head.  1817  KIRBY  & 
SP.  Entomol.  xxiii.  II.  320  Those  [insects]  tbat  climb  by  the 
aid  of  suckers,  which  adhere . .  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmos 
phere.  1851  CARPENTER  Man.  Phys.  (ed.  2)  521  The  arms 
of  the  Cuttle-fish,  which  are  furnished  with  great  numbers 
of  contractile  suckers.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  fifed.  II.  1007 
These,  the  suckers  and  booklets,  serve  to  attach  the  parasite 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  host. 

11.  Any  fish  characterized  by  a  suctorial  disk  by 
which  it  adheres  to  foreign  objects  ;  e.g.  fishes  of 
the  genus  Cydopttrus  (cf.  lump-sucker  s.v.  LDMP 
sb*),  the  genus  Liparis  (sea-snails  or  snail-fishes), 
the  remora  {Echeneis}. 

1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.  App.,  Sucker,  or  Suck -fish 
[i.  e.  Rentortt\  1776  PKNNANT  Krit.  Zool.  III.  pi.  xxi, 
Unctuous  Sucker.  Ibid.  pi.  xxii,  Bimaculated  Sucker.  Jura 


. 

Sucker.  1828  FLEMING  Hist,  Brit.  Anim.  189 
getster\  cornubiensis.  Cornish  Sucker.  1863  COUCH  Brit. 
Fiskes\\.  195  Network  Sucker ..  Lifiaris  reticulatus.  1898 
MORRIS  Austral  Eng.  443  Sucker,  name  given  in  New 
Zealand  to  the  fish  Difiloerepis  f'uniceus. 

12.  A  toy,  consisting  of  a  round  piece  of  leather 
with  a  string  attached  at  the  centre,  which,  laid 
wet  upon  a  solid  surface  and  drawn  up  by  the 
string,  adheres  by  reason  of  the  vacuum  created. 

1681  GREW  Musaeum  i.  105  Those  round  Leathers,  where 
with  Boys  are  us'd  to  play,  called  Suckers,  one  of  which,  not 
above  an  inch  and  &  diametre,  being  well  soaked  in  water, 
will  stick  so  fast  to  a  Stone  [etc.J.  183*  HREWSTER  Nat. 
Magic  x.  260  The  leathern  suckers  used  by  children  for 
lifting  stones.  1906  O.  ONIONS  Drakestone  xxix,  The  lad 
was.. cutting  a  round  sucker  of  leather. 
III.  13.  local.  A  sweet,  a  '  suck '. 

1813  E.  MOOR  Suff.  Words  408  Suckers,  a  longish  sort  of 
a  sweety.  1893  KIPLIXG  Many  Invent.  168  We  ve  played 
'em  for  suckers  so  often.  1898  Tit.Sits  30  Apr.  85/2  '  Voung 
bloods  '  of  the  town  who  buy  their  '  Suckers  '  and  weeds  at 
the  shop. 


IV.  14.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense  10) 
sue  her -bearing,  -like,  -shaped  ppl.  adjs. ;  sucker- 
cup,  -foot  =  sucking-cup,  -foot  (see  SUCKING  vbl. 
sb.  3b);  sucker-fish  =  senses  6  and  n,  SUCKING- 
FISH  ;  sucker-rod  (see  quots.). 

1857  GOSSE  Omphalos  vii.  171  In  the  adult  the  *sucker- 
bearing  shoots  frequently  run  to  a  considerable  distance. 
1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  674/2  The  sucker-bearing  arms  of 
male  Dibranchiate  Siphonopods.  1845  GOSSE  Ocean  vi. 
(1849)  306  There  is  placed  in  each  *sucker-cup  of  the  long 
feet  [of  squids,  etc.],  a  sharp  projecting  hook.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  \Vord-bk.  568  The  ^sucker-fish.  It  has  a  long  oval 
plate  on  the  top  of  the  head,  by  which . .  it  cling.s  to  a  ship's 
bottom.  1889  Nature  17  Jan.  285/2  The  Employment  of 
the  Sucker-fish  (Echeneis)  in  Turtle-fishing.  1898  Proc. 
Zool.  Sac.  Nov.  589  A  small  sucker-fish  of  thegenus  Lepado- 
gaster.  1870  KOLLESTON  Anim.  Life  141  The  water- 
vascular  canal  supplying  the  ambulacra!  *sucker-feet.  1846 
DANA  Zooph.  iv.  (18481  31  Tentacles,  which  affix  themselves 
by  a  *sucker-Hke  action.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mec/t.  2442/2 
*Sucker-rod,  a  rod  connecting  the  brake  of  a  pump  with  the 
bucket.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Sucker-rod,  the 
pump-rod  of  an  oil-well.  1840  Citvier's  Anim.  Kingd.  471 
Limnochares,  Latr.,  has  the  mouth  *sucker-shaped. 

Sucker  vsL>-ko,i),  v.  Also  8  succour,   [f.  prec.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  fit  or  provide  with  a  sucker  or 
valve.  Obs.  rare-1. 

1660  R.  D'ACRES  Elem.  Water-drawing  iv.  33  The  water 
will  not  follow  after,  though  you  suck  never  so  strongly,  and 
sucker  it  never  so  closely. 

2.  To  remove  superfluous  young   shoots   from 
(tobacco  or  maize  plants)  ;  f  also,  to  remove  (the 
shoots). 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Glouc.  (1662)  349  Many  got  great 
estates  thereby,  notwithstanding  the  great  care  and  cost  in. . 
suckering,  topping,,  .making  and  rowling  it  [sc.  tobacco]. 
1705  R.  BKVERLEY  Virginia  \\.  §  20(1722)  128,  I  am  inform'd 
they  [sc.  Indians]  used  to  let  it  all  run  to  Seed,  only  suc 
couring  the  Leaves,  to  keep  the  Sprouts  from  growing  upon, 
and  starving  them.  1779  Ann.  Reg.  107/1  Care  must  be 
taken  to  nip  off  the  sprouts  that  will  be  continually  spring 
ing  up  at  the  junction  of  the  leaves  with  the  stalks.  This  is 
termed  'suckering  the  tobacco1.  1817-18  COBBKTT  Kesid. 
U.S.  (1822)  94  Fifteen  acres  of  good  Indian  corn,  well 
planted,  well  suckered,  and  well  tilled  in  all  respects.  1908 
MARY  JOHNSTON  Lewis  Rand  xiv.  162  I've  wanted  power 
ever  since  I  went  barefoot  and  suckered  tobacco. 

3.  intr.  To  throw  up  suckers.    Also  occas.  pass., 
to  be  thrown  up  as  a  sucker. 

1802  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XX.  369  When  those  [plants]  I  have 
now  planted  begin  to  sucker.  1894  Times  21  Feb.  4/3 
Plants  of  Sisal  bemp  suckered  in  fourteen  months.  1894 
BLACKMORE  Perlycross  256  As  straight  as  a  hazel  wand 
sucker'd  from  the  root. 

Hence  Suckering  vbl.  sb.  in  sense  2  (also  attrib?}. 

1817-18  COBBETT  Resid.  U.S.  (1822)  138  Where  would  the 
hands  come  from  to  do  the  marking;  the  dropping  and 
coveringof  the  Corn  ;.  .the  suckering  when  that  work  is  done, 
as  it  always  ought  to  be?  1877  AUG.  MORRIS  Tobacco  44^ In 
suckering,  the  work  is  done  with  both  hands,  commencing 
at  the  top  of  the  plant.  1881  Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  235/1  The 
soil  should  be  carefully  opened  and  the  shoots  removed  with 
a  suckering  iron. 

Sucker :  see  SUCCOUR,  SUGAR. 

Suckered  (szrkaid),///.  a.  [f.  SUCKER  sb.  + 
-ED  2.]  Qf  an  organ  :  Provided  with  suckers. 

1855  KINGSLEY  Glaucus  (1878)  163  Small  cuttle-fish,  .with 
a  ring  of  suckered  arms  round  their  tiny  parrots'  beaks. 
1879  SPENCER  Data  of  Ethics  ii.  §  4.  12  The  cephalupod 
..using  its  suckered  arms  at  one  time  for  anchoring  itself 
and  at  another  for  holding  fast  its  prey. 

Suckered,  Sc.  form  of  SUGARED. 
Suckerel  (szrkcrel).   Also  5  aokerel.    [f.  SUCK 
v,  :  see  -REI,.] 

1.  A  suckling;  esp.  a  sucking  foal. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv,  463/1  Sokare  of  mylke,  or  sokerel  that 
longe  sokythe,  mammotrepus.  1813  Sporting  Mag.  XLI. 
37  Six  suckerels  averaged  the  sum  of  37!  16*  8d  each. 

2.  A  catostomous  fish,  Sderognathus  (Cycleptus*) 
elongatus,  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers. 

1888  GOODE  Amer.  Fishes  436  The  Black  Horse, ..also 
called  '  Missouri  Sucker  ', . . '  Suckerel '  and  '  Shoenaher  '. 

T  Su'cket.  Obs.  Forms:  5  soket,  6suckitte, 
-ette,  succet,  suk(k)ett,  sok(k)ett,  6-7  socket, 
auckett,  6-8  sucket.  [Altered  form  of  SUCCATE 
after  SUCK  v.  and  -ET.]  =  SUCCADE. 

1481-90  Howard  Housch.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  42  Item,  soket 
viij.  Ii.  vj.  onces  viij.s.  vj.d.  1509  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  V.  5 
Comfettes.  sugir  plattes,  and  suckittes.  1542  Ibid.  VI.  167 
A  longe  silver  spone  for  sokett,  a  longe  forke  of  silver  for 
sokett.  1544  PHAER  Regim.  Lyfe  (1553)  E.ij,  Sucket  of 
citrons.  1611  COTGR.,  Carbassat,  w*t  sucket,  made  of  the 
vpper  part  of  the  long  white  Pompion,  cut  in  slices.  1615 
MARKHAM  Eng.  Housciv.  ii.  78  Your  preserued  fruttes  shall 
be  disht  vp  first,  your  Pastes  next,  your  wet  Buckets  after 
them,  then  your  dried  Suckets.  x66a  HIBBERT  Body  Div.  t. 
77  Pope  Alexander  poysoned  the  Turks  brother  in  candid 
suckets.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  iii.  80/1  Dried  Sweet 
meats  &  Suckets  of  Oranges.  1751  Affect  Narr.  H.M.S. 
Wager  7  Here  is  plenty  of  Citrons,  ot  which  they  make  a 
fine  Sweet-meat,  or  Sucket. 

b.  transf.  andy?^. 

1607  WALKINGTON  Optic  Glass  27  This  made  the  Castal- 
ianist.  .to  bee  esteemed,  .the  Marmalade  and  Sucket  of  the 
MUM'S.  1635  BRATHWAIT  Arcadian  Prine.  in.  214  Celsus 
a  theevish  Poet. .was  arraign 'd..  For  stealing  Suckets  from 
an  others  hive.  1654  CLEVELAND  Poems  4  Natures  confec* 
tioner,  the  Bee,  Whose  suckeis  are  moist  Alchiime. 

O.  As  a  term  of  endearment. 

1605  Tryall  Chev.  \\.  i,  Peace,  good  Thomasin,  silence, 
sweet  socket. 

d.  attrib.  and  Comb. 


SUCKING. 

1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  23  The  bridecup,  foormed  of  a 
sweet  sucket  barrell.  1636  UAVUNANT  Ii  'its  ii.  i,  Now  does 
my  blood  wamble  !  you  !  Sucket  eater  1 

^J  Reliable  evidence  for  the  survival  of  sucket  in  mod. 
dialects  is  wanting.  Halliwell's  entry  sucket^  young  rabbit, 
is  clearly  an  error  for  sucker. 

t  Su-ckey,  a.  slang.  Obs.  rare—0,  [f.  SUCK  sb.^ 
or  v.  -+-  -ET,  -Y.]  (See  quot.) 

a  1700  B.  E.  Dict.Cant.CreW)  Stickey^  drunkish,  maudlin, 
half  Seas  o'er. 

Suck-eye,  variant  of  SOCKEVE. 

t  Sucking, /£.   Obs.    [f.  SUCK  j£.2]  (See  quot.) 

1499  I'lacituin  in  Hlount  La-m  Diet.  (1691)  s.  v.,  Per  Suck- 
ing;  hoc  est  fore  quiet,  de  illis  amerciamentis,  quando  le 
Burlinifttt  id  est,  ^upervisores  del  Ringyord,. .  pnemonit. 
fuerint  ad  imparcand.  is:  faciend.  clausuras  illas  simul  cum 
vicinis  sins,  ille  qui  non  venii  ad  talem  pnumomtionem 
amerciatus  erit  ad  pretium  unius  vomeris,  Anglice  a  Such, 
pr.uui  quatuor  denar. 

Sucking  v>27-kirj),  vbl.  sb.   [f.  SUCK  v.  +  -JNG1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  SUCK  ;  suction.     Also, 
an  instance  of  this. 

c  1375  Sc.  /.eg.  Saints  xi.  (Syiiiflnfy  ludas)  324  J>ai  wechis, 
|>at  bad  mare  care  of  j.-at  swkyne  ban  \>;\\  bad  yare,  1382 
WYCLIF  Gen,  xxi.  8  Thanne  the  child  growide  and  was  don 
awey  fro  sowkyng.  14..  Ti(ndale"$  I' is.  123  Thou  blc^tful 
qucne  of  kyngis  emperes  That  gaf  thi  son  sowkyng  in  a 
stall,  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  231  Whan  ^e  modyr  wanytb  here 
child,  sche  wetyth  here  tctys  wyth  sum  liyttere  thyng,  ^t  so 
^e  chyld  felyng  ofte  bat  bytternes  lenyth  his  soukyng.  1573 
TUSSF.R  Husb.  (1878)  84  Otes  with  hir  sucking  a  peeler  is 
found.  1581  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xliii.  44  Preseruit  from 
slauchter  be  souking  of  a  beir.  1596  DALHYMI'I.F,  ir.  Le-li^s 
Hist.  Scot.  I.  91  Meil  quhilke  throuch  souking  thay  fed 
vpon.  1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhoiter1  $  Bk.  Physicke  267/2 
Nether  must  we  afther  his  meates  and  Mickin^es,  dandle  it 
much.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xx.  (Roxb.)  234  An  In 
strument  or  pipe,  .made  of  this  forme,  will  cause  the  water 
by  sucking  to  rise  vp  and  run  forth.  1727  Philip  Quartl 
(1816)  61  Reserving  only  one  for  sucking  of  the  old  ones,  to 
keep  them  in  milk.  1885  Daily  Ne'vs  13  Feb.  5/1  Tiiere 
are  very  powerful  engines  which  do  the  blowing  and  the 
sucking  through  these  tubes.  1892  CARMICHAKL  Dis.  Chil 
dren  287  The  child  should  be  fed  at  regular  intervals  from 
both  breasts  at  each  sucking. 

fb.  transf.  =  SUCTIOX  i  c.  Obs. 

1656  RIDGLEY  Pract.  Physick  10  Appetite  wanting.  If 
there  be  no  sucking,  the  forces  cannot  fail,  and  there  are 
signs  of  repletion. 

2.  pi.   What  is  obtained  by  suction,  rare. 
1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  i.  iv.   (Skeat)  1.   27   The  oldc 

soukinges  whiche  thoti  haddest  of  me  am  amaystred  and 
lorn  fro  al  maner  of  knowing.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  JJlas  x.  x. 
(Rtldg.)  371  To  dip  in  my  four  fingers  and  thumb,  and  then 
to  sup  like  a  bear  upon  suckings. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  sue  king  operation,  power ; 
f  sucking -bone,     ?  a    marrowbone  ;     sucking- 
cushion,  -pad,  a  tabulated  mass  of  fat  occupying 
the  space  between  the  masseter  and  the  external  sur 
face  of  the  buccinator  ;  t  sucking-pipe,  a  pipe  used 
for  drawing  air  or  water  in  some  direction  ;  f  suck 
ing-pot  =  SUCKING-BOTTLE  i;  t  sucking-tooth  = 
MILK-TOOTH  ;  sucking-tube,  a  tube  through  which 
liquid  is  sucked  into  the  mouth ;  t  sucking-young 
adj.,  young  enough  to  be  still  sucking  the  dam. 

1648  HEXHAM  n,  Een  ZuyghJccn,  a  "Sucking-bone,  a  1907 
BUTTON  in  Pier  so  fs  Human  Anat.  493  The  'sucking 
cushions  sometimes  enlarge  in  adults.  1896  HARDY  Jude  \. 
vi,  She  had  managed  to  get  back  one  dimple  by  ..repeating 
the  odd  little  *sucking  operation  before  mentioned.  1889 
MACALISTER  Human  Anat.  566  The  buccal  fat  in  the  child 
forms  a  lobulated..*sucking-pad.  1699  I'hil.  Trans.  XXI. 
228  [In  a  Draught  of  Savery's  Engine]  C  The  Force  Pipe. 
//The  *sucking  Pipe.  1731  Ibid.  XXXVII.  7  A  Sucking 


for  chyldren,  aiiphanus.  1774  GOI.DSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776) 
VI.  272  On  this  occasion  their  *sucking  power  is  particularly 
serviceable.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  138  A  guelding  never 
casts  his  teeth,  no  not  his  "sucking  teeth,  in  case  he  were 
guelded  before.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mcch.  2442/2  The 
*sucking-tube  was  used  by  the  ancients  as  a  domestic 
utensil,  and  also  in  the  temples.  1657  \V.  RAND  tr. 
Gassendi's  Life  Peiresc  n.  no  It  was  a  most  swift  Beast, 
and  such  as  could  not  be  taken,  save  when  it  was  "sucking- 
young. 

b.  Applied  to  various  organs  in  fishes,  crusta 
ceans,  etc.  adapted  for  use  as  suckers,  e.g.  sucking- 
bowl,  -cup,  -disk,  -foot,  -mouth,  -spear,  -tube. 

1841  T.  R.  JONES  A  nim.  Kingd.  §  171  In  the  male  Adheres, 
the  *sucking-bowl  possessed  by  the  female  does  not  exist. 
1840  Cuviers  Anim.  Kingd.  446  The  two  anterior  [legs]., 
exhibiting,  on  the  inside,  a  kind  of  rosette,  formed  by  the 
muscles,  and  seeming  to  act  as  a  "sucking-cup.  1830  J.  K. 
GRAY  in  Encycl.  Metro*.  (1845)  XXI.  592/1  A  dorsal  tail, 
ending  in  a  "sucking  disk.  1883  Sfience  I.  195/2  Ambula 
tory  tentacles. .terminating. -in  expanded  sucking-disks. 
1855  KINGSLEV  G/aneus  (1878)  167  The  bird's  foot  star., 
which  you  may  see  crawling  by  its  thousand  "sucking-feet. 
rti843  SOUTH  Zool.  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  VII.  279/2 
The  'Sucking  Mouth  exhibits,  .three  different  forms,  the 
proboscis,  the  promuscis,  and  the  antlia.  1895  D.  SHARP 
Insects  Jn  Cambr.  Nat.  Hist.  V.  467  The  *sucking*spears  of 
this  Insect  are  so  long  and  slender  as  to  look  like  hairs. 
1868  AV/*.  U.  S.  Commissioner  A gric.  (1869)  310  The  "suck 
ing  tube,  or  tongue  [of  hymenoptern]. 

Sucking  (strkirj),  ppl.  a.    [f.  SUCK  v.  +  -ING  2.] 
1.  That  sucks  milk  from  the  breast ;  that  is  still 

being  suckledrunweaned. 
t  Sucking  fere  [FERE  sb.1,  companion],  a  foster  brother. 

(Cf.  even-sucker  s.v.  SUCKER  sb.  i.) 


SUCKING-BOTTLE. 

c  1000  ^LFRIC  Hom.  I.  246  /Egoer  ^e  men  *e  5a  sucendan 
cild.  £1205  LAV.  20973  Pa  sukende  children  heo  adrenten 
inne  wateren.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  vii.  {Jacobus}  689 
Hyre  sowkand  sowne  bane  cane  scho  ta.  1382  WYCLIF  Acts 
xiii.  i  Manaen,  that  was  the  sowkynge  feere  of  Eroud 
tetrarke.  £1491  Chast.Goddes  Cliyld.  14  A  louynge  moder 
listeth  to  play  with  her  souking  childe.  1560  DAUS  tr. 
Sleidtine's  Comm.  466  A  sucking  babe  in  the  cradell,  not 
fully  halfe  a  yeare  olde.  1611  Bible  Isa.  xlix.  15  Can  a 
woman  forget  her  sucking  child?  1743  Pol.  Ballads  (1860) 
II.  302  And  ev'ry  parish  sucking-babe  Again  be  nurs'd  with 
Gin.  1845  G.  JOHNSON  A/af.  Med.  in  Encycl.  Me  trap.  VII. 
^oS/i  If  infusion  of  senna  be  given  to  the  nurse,  the  sucking 
infant  becomes  purged, 

fb.  absol.  transl.  L.  lactens^  etc.  :  Suckling.  Obs. 

C975  Rushiv.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxi.  i6_Of  muSe  cildra  &  suk- 
endra.  c  1000  V^LFRIC  Dent.  x.\xn.  25  Cniht  and  maedenu, 
sucende  mid  ealdtim  men.  (11325  Prose  Psalter  cxxx.  4 
As  be  souking  is  vp  his  moder.  1382  WYCLIF  i  Sam.  xv.  3 
Sle  fro  man  vnto  womman,  and  litil  child,  and  soukynge. 

2.  Of  an  animal :  That  is  still  sucking  its  dam. 
See  also  SUCKING-PIG. 

1382  WVCLIF  i  Sam.  vii.  9  O  sowkynge  loomb.  1398 
TKKVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xviu.  Ixiii.  (Bodl.  MSA  Flesche 
of  souking  calues.  c  1440  Promp.  Par-j.  463/2  Sokynge 
gryce,  mjrendus,  1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  vm.  x.  81  The 
sowkin  wolff  fnrth  streking  brest  and  vdyr.  1535  COVER- 
DALE  Ecclus.  xlvi.  16  What  tyme  as  he  offred  the  auckynge 
lambes.  1557  Richmond  Wills  (Surtees)  94  Soulkynge 
calves.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  I7,  n.  i.  29  Plucke  the  yong 
sucking  Cubs  from  the  she  Beare.  1833  W.  H.  MAXWELL 
Field  Bk.  Introd.,  A  sucking-mastiff. 

b.  Of  a  bird  :  That  is  still  with  its  mother. 
Now  chiefly  in  sucking  dove,  echoed  from  Shaks. 
(see  quot.  1590  ;  also  attrib. 

Cf.  dial,  sucking  duck,ganier,  turkey,  used  fig.  =  simpleton. 

1590  SHAKS.  mids.  N.  i,  ii.  85,  I  will  aggrauate  my  voyce 
so,  that  I  will  roare  you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  Doue. 
1634  Altkorp  MS.  in  Simpkinson  \washingtoits  (1860)  App. 
p.  xxii,  For  5  dozen  and  i  sucking  chickingesat  2d.  ob.  the 
chick,  oo  12  O3ob.  1821  SCOTT  Kenilw,  xxiv,  He  never  had 
so  much  [brains]  as  would  make  pap  to  a  sucking  gosling. 
1837  CARI.YLK  /*>-.  Rev.  n.  i.  iv,  Some  loud  as  the  lion  ;  some 
small  as  the  sucking  dove.  1846  MRS.  GORE  Eng.  Char. 
(1852)  157  From  the  sucking-dove  eloquence  of  Private 
Secretaryship,  he  suddenly  thundered  into  a  Boanerges  ! 
1858  TROLLOPE  Dr,  Thome  xxvi,  No  young  sucking  dove 
could  have  been  more  mild  than  that  terrible  enemy  [etc.]. 

3.  Jig.  a.  Not  come  to  maturity  ;  not  fully  deve 
loped  ;  budding. 

1648  J.  BEAUMONT  Psyche  xiii.  Iviii,  Some  petty  sucking 
Knaves  their  best  did  try.  Ibid.  xix.  cxvii,  From  sucking 
sneaking  Schisms,  they  boldly  broke  Into  the  monstrous 
amplitude  of  those  Black  Heresies  [etc.].  1678  DRYDEN  All 
for  Love  Pref.,  Ess.  1900  I.  193  My  enemies  are  but  suck 
ing  critics,  who  would  fain  be  nibbling  ere  their  teeth  are 
come.  1681  —  Span.  Friar  in.  i,  This  is  no  Father  Dominic 
..;  this  is  but  a  diminutive  sucking  Fryar.  1708  Brit.  Apollo 
No.  50.  3/2  You  are  as  yet,  but  a  sucking  Young  Lover. 
1834  MARRYAT  P,  Simflle\v^  He  looks  like  a  sucking  Nelson. 
1853  'C.  BEDE  '  Verdant  Green  n.  ii,  Told  you  he  was  a 
sucking  Freshman,  Giglamps  1  1876  Nature  13  Jan.  202/2 
The  book  before  us,  however,  is  not  the  book  we  should 
recommend  to  a  sucking  geometer. 

trans/.  1854  MRS.  GASKELL  North  fy  S.  viii,  Most  of 
the  manufacturers  placed  their  sons  in  sucking  situations  at 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age. 

b.    Infantile,  childishly  innocent. 

1842  LOVER  Handy  Andy  x.  96  To  see  their  simplicity — 
sucking  simplicity,  I  call  it. 

4.  That  sucks  down,  under  water,  into  a  whirl 
pool,  etc.     t  Sticking  sand  =  QUICKSAND. 

1513  DOUGLAS  JEneis  i.  iii.  42  The  sowcand  sweltht.  Ibid. 
vn.  vi.  45  Quhat  proffitit  me  Sirtis,  that  soukand  sand? 
1670-1  NARBOROUGH  yrnl.  in  Ace.  Ser.  Late  Voy.  \.  (1694) 
118  Sucking  Rocks  lie  on  the  North-side  of  the  Streights. 
1818  KEATS  Endym.  \\\.  249  Where  through  some  sucking 
pool  I  will  be  hurl'd  With  rapture  to  the  other  side  of  the 
world  !  1853  R.  S.  HAWKER  Prose  Wks.  (1803)  28  There's 
a  nine-knot  breeze  above,  And  a  sucking  tide  below.  1910 
B.  CAPES  J.  Abercraiv  \\.  xviiL  259  It  was  like  a  nightmare 
race  over  sucking  quicksands. 

•fr  5.  Tending  to  drain  or  exhaust;  «•  SOAKING 
ppl.  a.\.  Obs. 

c  1440  Pol.  Rel.  ty  L.  Poems  246 '  Accidia '  ys  a  souking  sore, 
he  traveylyth  me  from  day  to  day. 

6.  Special  collocations :  sucking  carp,  the  carp- 
sucker,  Ictiobiis  carpio\  t  sucking-paper,  blotting- 


paper  ;  f  sucking  stone,  pumice. 
1804  SHAW  Gen,  Zool.  V.  i.  237  *Suckinj 


:g  Carp.     Cyprinus 


ful  of  little  holes. 

Sucking-bottle. 

1.  An  infant's  feeding-bottle.  Now  local.  (Cf. 
SUCK- BOTTLE  i.) 

1632  SHERWOOD.  A  sucking  bottle,  succeron.  1660  Act  12 
Ckas.  //,  c.  4.  Sched.  s.  v.  Bottles,  Bottles  of  Wood  vocat. 
sucking  bottles  the  Groce..x.s.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.Und. 
iv.  vii.  §  9  A  Child  ..knows,  .that  its  Sucking-bottle  is  not 
the  Rod.  18*5  in  Trans.  Amer.  Pediatric  Soc.  (1897)  IX. 
13  The  child  should  be  fed  by  means  of  a  sucking-bottle. 
b.  transf.  andyf^; 

1636  MASSINGER  Bashf.  Lover  in.  i,  Octavio  fours  a 
cordial  into  the  mouth  of  Ascanio.  Gothrio  (to  "Hortensio}. 
You  may  believe  him.  It  is  his  sucking-bottle,  and  confirms 
•An  old  man's  twice  a  child  '.  1668  H.  MORR  Div.  Dial. 
n.  xxiv.  (1713)  168,  I  am  of  that  childish  humour,  that  I  do 
not  relish  any  drink  so  well  as  that  out  of  mine  own  usual 
Sucking-bottle. 

•f  2.  A  breast-pump.  Obs. 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xii.  435/2  A 'Nipple  pipe,  or 
Sucking  bottle,.. haveing  an  hole. .at  one  end,  which  is  as 
large  as  to  receive  the  nipple  of  a  Womans  brest. 
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1  3.  A  West-Indian  plant  (see  quot.).   Obs. 

1750  G.  HUGHES  Nat.  Hist.  Barbados  v.  139  Bread  and 
Cheese;  or,  Sucking- Bottle.  This  is  a  ligneous  Wyth,  with 
dark  Iron-coloured  Leaves..  .The  Flowers  are  succeeded  by 
yellow  conic  capsular  Pod.s,  somewhat  in  Shape  like  a  Bottle. 

Su'cking-fish.  A  fish  furnished  with  a  sucker  or 
adhesive  organ,  a.  The  REMORA,  Echcneis  retnora. 

1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  iii.  64  The  Sucking-fish  is  about  the 
bigness  of  a  large  Whiting.  1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica,  493 
The  Sucking  Fish.  This  fish  is  remarkable  on  account  of 
its  sen  fa,  ..by  whose  setulae.  .it  fastens  itself  to  the  sides  of 
siiips,  planks,  fishes,  or  other  bodies.  iSSoGiJNTHER  Introd. 
Study  Fishes  461  A  somewhat  ingenuous  way  of  catching 
sleeping  turtles  by  means  of  a  Sucking-fish  held  by  a  ring 
fastened  round  its  tail.  1884  Longman's  Mag.  Mar.  524 
Few  sharks  are  caught  in  tropical  seas  that  have  not  one 
or  more  sucking  fish  attached  to  them. 

b.  Applied  to  various  other  fishes,  e.g.  the  Cornish 
sucker,  the  lump-sucker. 

1776  PENNANT  Brit.  Zool.  III.  120  Lesser  Sucking  Fish.. . 
Lepadogaster.  1867  Chambers  Encycl.  IX.  181/1  Sucking 
Fish,  a  name  sometimes  given. .to  fishes  of  the  family  Dis 
coboli. 

Su'cking-pig.  A  new-bora  or  very  young  pig ; 
a  young  milk -led  pig  suitable  for  roasting  whole. 
(Formerly  often  called  roasting  fig.} 

1566  WITHALS  Did.  17  Yonge  suckyng  pigges,  ford 
delict.  1606  Shuttleworths1  Ace.  (C  net  ham  Soc.)  166  For 
one  souckinge  pigge,  ij*  viijd.  1632  MASSINGER  City  Madam 
11.  i,  There  were  three  sucking  pigs  served  up  in  a  dish. 
c  1746  J.  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin)  View  Lane.  Dial.  Wks. 
(1862)  p.  xxxvii,  I  know  no  moor  on  um  neaw,  than  a  seawk- 
ing-pig.  1834  MARRYAT  l\  Simple  (1863)  108  A  roast  sucking 
pig  came  on  as  a  second  course.  1846  YOUATT  Pig  (1847) 
130  Those  intended  to  be  killed  for 'sucking-pigs '  should 
not  be  above  four  weeks  old.  1886  W.  J.  TUCKER  E.  Europe 
73  '  You  like  sucking-pig?'  be  asked.  '  Not  particularly.' 
'  Ah  !  you  never  ate  them  as  they  ought  to  be  eaten  ! ' 

Su  cking-puinp. 

t 1.   An  air-pump.   Obs. 

1660  BOVLE  New  Exp.  Phys.  Meek.  Proem  12  A  Sucking 
Pump,  or  as  we  formerly  call'd  it,  an  Air  Pump. 

2.   A  suction  pump.     Now  rare. 

1660  D'ACRES  A  rt  Water -drawing  5  As  it  is  every  day  to 
be  seen  in  sucking  Pumps,  whose  water  will  not  follow  the 
Bucket  much  above  the  said  hight.  1707  MORTIMER  Hits* 
bandry  (1721)  I.  92  Those  continual  Repairs  and  Mendings, 
that  the  least  Defects  in  Sucking-pumps  are  constantly  re- 
quiring.  1813  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  <$•  Art  II.  116  A 
contrivance  for  converting  the  common  sucking-pump  into 
a  lifting-pump.  1830  HERSCHEL  Study  Nat.  Phil,  in.  i. 
228  On  the  occasion  of  a  sucking-pump  refusing  to  draw 
water  above  a  certain  height. 

Suckle  (stf-k'l),  sbJ-  Also  5  succle,  sokel,  -yl, 
6  auckell.  [app.  short  for  HONEYSUCKLE.  Cf. 
SUCKLING  sb.*\ 

a.  Clover.    Also  called  -^lamb-suckle,   b.  attrib. 
in  f  suckle-bloom  glossing  L.   locusta.  =  HONEY 
SUCKLE  i,  i  b.  Obs. 

14..  Medical  MS.  in  Anglia  XIX.  78  Succle,  a  good 
medycyne  for  be  web  in  }?e  eye.  c  1475  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  787  Hec  locusta,  a  sokylblome.  155)7  GERARDE 
Herbal  n.  cccclxxvii.  1018  Medow  Trefoile  is  called.. of 
some  Suckles,  and  Honisuckes.  1709  T.  ROBINSON  V indie. 
Mosaick  System  91  Honey.. which  they  suck  out  of  the 
Honey- Flowers,  as  the  Honey-Suckle,  Lamb-Suckle,  the 
Clover  Flowers.  1728  R.  BRADLEY  Diet.  Bet.,  Suckles  is 
Honeysuckle. 

c.    =  HONEYSUCKLE  2.   Also  suckle-btish. 

1816  L.  HUNT  Rimini  n.  102  And  ivy,  and  the  suckle's 
streaky  light.  1886  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant>n.,  Suckle- 
bush,  Lonicera  Periclymenum. 

&.&. 

c  1425  Cast.  Persev.  976  in  Macro  Plays  106  Luxnria. 
With  my  sokelys  of  swettnesse,  I  sytte  &  I  slepe. 

Suckle  (sark'l),  sb*    [f.  next.] 

1 1.  A  suckling  organ.   Obs.  rare. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  26 ;The  body  of  this  fish 
[sc.  the  manatee] . .  wanting  fins,  in  their  place  ayded  with  2 
paps  which  are  not  only  suckles  but  stilts  to  creep  a  shoare 
upon. 

2.  A  suckling-honse  for  lambs,  local. 

1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric,  II.  1056  In  order  to 
conduct  this  sort  of  fattening  with .  .success,  a  lamb-house  or 
suckle  of  proper  dimensions  must  be  provided. 

Suckle  (szrk'l),  v.  Also  5  sukle,  6  soc(k)le. 
[Of  obscure  formation. 

Usually  taken  to  be  f.  SUCK  v.  +  -LE,  but  the  ordinary  fre. 
quentative  meaning  of  this  suffix  is  not  appropriate.  Possi 
bly  a  back-formation  from  SUCKLING  sb.,  first  recorded  c  1440.] 

1.  trans.  To  give  suck  to ;  to  nurse  (a  child)  at 
the  breast. 

1408  Wyclifs  Bible  Job  iii.  1 2  (MS.  Fairf.  2)  Whi  was  j  suklid 
wi^tetis?  x6o4SHAKS.  Oth.  n.  i.  \t\Iago,  She  was  a  wight... 
Des.  To  do  what?  lago.  To  suckle  Fooles,  and  chronicle 
small  Beere.  1607  —  Cor.  i.  iii.  44  The  brests  of  Hecuba 
When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  look'd  not  louelier  Then 
Hectors  forhead.  1697  DRVDEN  Virg.  Past.  in.  41  My 
Brinded  Heifer. .Two  Thriving  Calves  she  suckles  twice  a- 
day.  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Satire  Quack  Wks.  1730  1. 63  Some 
she-bear.  .Suckled  thee  young.  1789  BUCHAN  Dom.  Med. 
(1790)  233  If  she  continue  to  suckle  the  child,  it  is  at  the 
peril  of  her  own  life.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxvj,  The 
misery  of  the  mother's  condition  rendered  her  little  able  to 
suckle  the  infant.  1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  II.  470  A  calf 
is  suckled  for  10  weeks.  1879  DIXON  Windsor  I.  iv.  35  An 
English  prince,  ..suckled  by  an  English  nurse. 

abspl.  1839-47  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  361/2  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  milk  appears  to  increase  as  the  woman  con- 
tinues  suckling. 

b.  Jig.  To  nourish  withy  bring  up  on. 

1654  JER.  TAYLOR  Real  Pres.  A  3,  It  began  in  the  ninth 
age,  and  in  the  tenth  was  suckled  with  little  arguments  and 


SUCKLING. 

imperfect  pleadings.  1721  BRADLEY  Philos.  Ace.  Wks.  Nat. 
35  The  Roots. .are  till  that  time  in  a  manner  suckled  by  the 
Mother  Plant.  1732  POPE  Ess.  Man  i.  134  For  me  kind 
Nature ..  Suckles  each  herb,  and  spreads  out  ev'ry  fiow'r. 
1781  COWPER  Expost.  364  Though  suckled  at  fair  freedom's 
breast.  1807  WORDSW.  '  The  world  is  too  much  with  us  '  10 
A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn.  1883  G.  MOORE  Mod. 
Lover  xvii,  The  great  artist.,  is  born  in  the  barren  womb  of 
failure  and  suckled  on  the  tears  of  impotence. 

2.  To  cause  to  take  milk  from  the   breast   or 
udder ;  to  put  to  suck.    Also  with  up.    Now  rare. 

1523  FITZHERS.  ffvsb.  §  38  Put  the  lambetoher.and  socle 
it.  1566  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas.  I.  78  If  kiddes  be  sockled  vp 
wyth  ewes  milke.  1778  [W.  MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agric. 
28  Feb.  an.  1776  Suckling  calves  after  they  are  ten  weeks 
old,  is  bad  management,  a  1796  VANCOUVER  in  A.  Young 
Agric.  Essex  (1813)  II.  284  A  third  [purpose]  may  be  added, 
that  of  suckling,  or  feeding  calves  for  the  London  market. 
1834  L.  RITCHIE  Wand.  Seine  131  [The  Jews]  were  forbidden 
to  suckle  their  children  by  means  of  Christian  nurses. 

3.  intr.  To  suck  at  the  breast,  rare. 

1688.  etc.  [? implied  in  SUCKLING///,  a.  2.]  1823  MME.  P. 
PANAM  Metn.  Yng.  Gr.  Lady  102  The  child  who  was 
suckling  at  my  bosom. 

Stickler  (szrktoi).  Also^V.  5  suclar,  6  sowklar. 
[f.  SUCKLE  v.  +  -ER!.] 

1.  An  unweaned  mammal  (rarely  an  infant) ;  tsp. 
a  sucking  calf.     Also  attrib. 

1473  Rental  Bk.  Cupar-Angus  (1879)  !•  J66  Twa  cupyl  ol 

1    suclar  kyddls.     1791  J.  LEARMONT  Poems  269  This  day  we 

hae  our  stickler  lambs  to  spane.    c  1800  ABDY  in  A.  Young 

Agric.  Essex  (1813)  II.  277  Sucklers  of  a  week  old,  sold  at 

Ongar  market  for  40$.  each.     1832  L.  HUNT  tr.  Theocritus'1 

'    Hercules  fy  Serp.  61  When  they  saw  the  little  suckler,  how 

He  grasped  the  monsters.      1892  Wilts  Co.  Mirror  5  Aug. 

1    4/2,  30  Fat  and  Suckler  Calves. 

•j*  b.  as  a  term  of  endearment.  Obs. 
1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxv.  53  My  sowklar  [Bann.  MS. 
I    sucker]  sweit  as  ony  vn^oun. 

2.  An  animal  that  suckles  its  young;  a  mammal. 
Also,  with  epithet,  an  animal  that  suckles  its  young 
in  a  specified  manner,  rare. 

1850  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XI.  n.  577  They  are  moderately 
prolific  and  excellent  sucklers.     1861  Zoologist  Ser.  i.  XIX. 
.    7303  The  sucklers  and  birds  of  the  island  have  already  been 
enumerated,     a  1866  WHEWELL  (Ogilvie). 

3.  One  who  rears  young  calves  or  lambs,  local. 
1750  W.  ELLIS   Mod.  Husbandm.  IV.  i.   116  (E.  D.  S.). 

j  1778  [W.  MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agric.  29  Oct.  1775  Last 
'  night,  the  Suckler,  in  a  great  hurry,  drove  one  of  the  cows 
j  out  of  the  suckling-house  into  the  yard.  1784  ROBINSON 
i  Let.  in  A*,  fy  Q.  3rd  Ser.  IV.  342,  1  sold  the  butcher  a  fat  calf 
d  the  suckler  a  lean  one. 


4.  //.  The  flowering  heads  of  clover, 
in  sing.     Cf.  SUCKLING  si.2  i. 

1725  RAMSAY  Gentle  Sheph.  iv.  ii,  On  the  Suckler  brae. 
1853  G.  JOHNSTON  Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bor,t.  I.  54  The  flowered 
heads  are  called  by  the  common  people  sookies  or  sucklers. 
1893-4  NorihiiHtbld.  Gloss.  1 1.  706  Sucklcrs,  white  clover. 

5.  =  SUCKER  sb.  4.  dial.     Cf.  SUCKLING  si.  2. 
1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.  Pierre's  Study  Nat.  (1799)  II.  178 

A  very  lofty  tuft  of  oats . .  consisting  of  thirty-seven  stalks, . . 
without  reckoning  a  multitude  of  other  small  sucklers.  1851 
STERNBERC  Dial.  Northants.  109  Sucklers,  slips  of  willow, 
&c.,  used  for  planting. 

Suckling  (sfklirj),  sit.1  Forms  :  5  suklinge, 
sukkelyng,  5-6  sokelyng(e,  6  suc^k)lynge, 
-elynge,  7  sucklin,  6-  suckling,  [f.  SUCK  v.  + 
-LING  !.  Cf.  MDu.  sogeling(Du.  zuigeling,  WFlem. 
zoogding),  MHG.  sSgelinc,  sdgelitic  (G.  saugling).~\ 

1.  a.  An  infant  that  is  at  the  breast  or  is  un- 
weaned. 

c  1440  Pramp.  Parv.  463/1  Sokelynge,  or  he  bat  sokythe, 
sububer.  XS3S  COVERDALE  Ps.  viii.  2  Out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  very  babes  &  sucklinges  thou  bast  ordened  prayse. 
1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  I.  8  The  place,  that  in  infantes, 
and  late  borne  sucklynges,  is  so  soft,  and  tender.  1601 
DENT  Pathw.  Heaven  389  A  louing  mother,  though  her 
yoong  suckling  crie  all  night, ..when  she  ariseth,  she 
loueth  it  neuerthelesse.  1845  WORDSW.  'Young  England*  14 
Let  Babes  and  Sucklings  be  thy  oracles.  1897  Allbutd 
Syst.  Med.  III.  129  In  this  country  at  any  rate,  rickets  is 
practically  unknown  amongst  sucklings. 

b.  A  young  animal  that  is  suckled;  esp.  a  sucking 
calf;  cf.  SUCKLER  I. 

1530  PALSGR.  273/1  Sokelyng  ayongcalfe.  1577  B.  GOOGE 
Heresbach's  Hust.  43  b,  Here  next  to  my  house,  are  my 
Sucklings,  that  are  brought  to  their  dammes  to  sucke  ihrise 


A  lamb  stung  by  a  reptile  :  the  poor  suckling  Lay  foam- 
ing  on  the  earth.  1822-7  GOOD  Study  Med.  (1829)  II.  530 
Half  the  dogs  pupped  there  are  supposed  to  die  of  it  while 
sucklings. 

C-  fig' 

1806  H.  K.  WHITE  Let.  to  R.  W.  A.  18  Aug.,  This  island, 
and  its  little  suckling  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

2.   -  SUCKER  sb.  4.  dial.     Cf.  SUCKLER  5. 
1798  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XVI.  345  The  sucklings  of  my  old 
trees  transplanted. 

Suckling  (s0-klirj),  sb?     Also  5  suklynge, 
5-6  sokelyng(e.     [app.  f.  SUCKLE  *M] 
1.  Clover.    (Also  lamb-sucklings},  dial.    *f  Also 

flossing  L.   locusta.     =  HONEYSUCKLE  i,  i  b; 
UCKLE  sb.  i  a. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  463/1  Sokelynge,  herbe  (or  suklynge), 
locusta,    c  1450  Cov.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  270  As  we  with 


Allbntfs  Syst.  Med.  I.  163  Milk,  the  natural  food  of  the 
suckling  animal. 

b.   transf.  anAfig. 

1866  SWINBURNE  Lans  Vcneris  1xxix,  O  breast  whereat 
some  suckling  sorrow  clings.  1881  COUES  Biogen  (1884)  43 
Some  German  metaphysicians  and  their  suckling  converts. 

Suckyr,  obs.  form  of  Succona. 

Sucrate  (si«'kr,f't).  Chem.  [a.  F.  sucrate,  f. 
sucre  SUGAR  +  -ATE  *.]  A  compound  of  a  substance 
with  sucrose. 

1868  FOWNES  Chem.  (ed.  10)  686  Cane-sugar  does  not  turn 
brown  when  triturated  with  alkalis. . :  it  combines  with  them, 
however,  forming  compounds  called  sucrates. 

II  Sucre  (s!<'kr<r).  [f.  the  name  of  Antonio  Josi 
de  Sucre,  a  South  American  patriot.]  A  silver 
coin  of  Ecuador  now  of  the  value  of  two  shillings. 

1886  Rep.  Sec.  Treasury  230,  412,  413  (Cent  Diet.).  1897 
Wcstin.  Caz.  12  May  1/3  The  Government  of  Guayaquil 
recently  made  a  special  issue  of  postage-stamps  of  the  value 
of  i  c.f  ac,  sc.,  ioc.,  20 c.,  soc,  and  i  sucre.  1909  Encycl. 
Brit.  (ed.  10)  XXVII.  649/2. 

Sncro-  (si«  kru),  used  as  combining  form  of  F. 
sucre  sugar,  as  sucro-acid,  an  acid  obtained  by  the 
action  of  an  acid  on  a  sugar. 

1861  MILLED  Elem.  Chem.,  O,f.  (ed.  2)  iv.  5  3.  288  The 
following  equations  will  serve  to  elucidate  the_  composition 
of  some  of  these  sucro-acids  : — i.  Sucro-tartaric  acid,  diba 
sic  : —Tartaric  acid  +  Sucrose  =  Sucro-tartaric  acid.  1913 
BORLAND  Illust.  Med.  Diet.  918/1  Svcroclastic,  splitting  up 
sugar ;  as,  a  sucroclastic  enzyme. 

Sucrose  (si«-krons).  Chem.  [f.  F.  sucre  SUOAB 
+  -OSE  2.]  Any  one  of  the  sugars  having  the  com 
position  (C^HajOu)  and  properties  of  cane-sugar ; 
=  SACCHAROSE. 

1861  [see  prec ).  1866  ROSCOE  Elem.  Cktm.  322  Saccharine 
..Bodies,  .may  be  divided  into  three  classes  ;  (i)  Sucroses. . 


SUCKLING. 

swete  bredys  have  it  [sc.  the  passover  Iamb]  etc  And  also 
with  the  byttyr  Sokelyng.  [Cf.  Exodus  xii.  8.  ]  1530  PALSGR, 
372/1  Sokelyn?  an  herbe.  ai6&2  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Extr. 
Common.Pl.  Bks.  Wks.  1835  IV.  379  The  flowers  of  sorrel 
are  reddish, . .  of  sweet  trefoil  or  suckling  three-leaved  erass, 
red  or  white.  1765  Museum  Rust.  IV.  123  The  white  or 
Dutch  clover. . .  Probably  from  the  apparent  advantage  which 
sheep  receive  from  this  admirable  grass,  is  it  called  lamb's 
sucklings.  1798  Hull  Advertiser  24  Mar.  2/1  Clover  seed, 
trefoil,  sainfoin,  red  suckling.  1895  Gloss.  E.  Anglia,  Snck~ 
ling.. (•2)  The  common  purple  clover.  In  Suffolk,  however, 
the  red  clover  is  never  called  stickling,  but  that  term  is 
generally  used  for  the  white  or  Dutch  clover.  180,8  RIDER 
HAGGARD  Farmer  s  Year  (1899)  6r  The  suckling  is  already 
thick  in  the  grass,  making  patches  of  green  carpeting. 

2.  =  HOXKYSUCKLE  2  (Lonifera  Perichymenuni}. 
Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1653  LAWF.S  Ayres  <f  Dial.  n.  16  The  wanton  Suckling  and 
the  Vine.  1664  in  Verney  Mem.  (1907)  II.  208  To  smell  the 
sucklins  and  the  stocks  and  to  see  the  new  trees  grow.  1678 
R.  FERRIEK  Jrnl.  mCamden  Misc.  (1895)  IX.  32  Fine  walks 
covered  overhead  with  roses  and  sucklings.  1823  E.  MOOR 
Suffolk  Words  408  £»<:£//«,,. the  honey-suckle. 

Suckling  (so'klirj),  vbl.  sb.     [f.  SUCKLE  v.  + 

-ING  1.] 

1.  a.  The  feeding  of  infants  at  the  breast,    b.  The 
rearing  of  young  cnlves,  etc.  in  suckling-houses. 

1799  Syn,  Hnsb.  in  R.  W.  Dickson  Pract.  Agric.  (1805)  II. 
978  In  suckling. .the  charges  are  much  heavier  than  when     | 
the  milk  is  sold  out  of  the  pail.    1842  PKICHARD  Nat,  Hist.     \ 
Man  64  The  processes  connected  with  reproduction   and 
suckling.     xSgj  J.  CARMICHAF.L  Dis.  Childr.  288  Irregular 
Suckling  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  illness  in  the  infant. 
C.  transf.  (see  quot.) 

1855  DELAMKR  Kitck.  Card.  (1861)  153  The  Lancashire 
exhibitors,  .leave  but  very  few  [gooseberries]  on  each  bush, 
and  increase  the  size  of  those.,  by  a  process  called  '  suckling ', 
i.e.,  placing  a  pan  of  water  under  each  berry,  that  it  may 
swell  from  the  vapour  given  out. 

2.  attrib.,  as  suckling  time  •  suckling  assistant, 

a  device  for  relieving  nursing  mothers  when  suffer-    | 
ing  from  sore  nipples;  fsuckling  box,  ?  a  feeding- 
bottle  of  wood  ;  suckling-house,  a  house  or  hut 
in  which  young  calves  or  Iambs  are  brought  up; 
^suckling  meats,  food  suitable  for  infants. 

1803  A  fed.  Jrnl,  X.  353  Relfe's  *suckling  assistant.     1679    ' 
C.  NESSE   Antichrist  97   Milk  in  a  warm  breast  is  more 
effectual  nourishment,  than  milk  in  a  cold  *suckling  box,    i 
1778   [\V.    MARSHALL]   Minutes  Agric.  29  Oct.  1775   The    \ 
Suckler.  .drove  one  of  the  cows  out  of  the  "suckling-house    ; 
into  the  yard,    c  1610  Women  Saints  in  Then  had  she  nyne 
poore  infants. .whome  she  fedd  on  her  knees,  with  tender 
and  "suckling  meatesagreeable  for  their  infancie.  1818  KEATS 
Endym,  in.  456  She  took  me  like  a  child  of  "suckling  time, 
And  cradled  me  in  roses. 

Suckling  (strklirj),  ///.  a.    [f.  SUCKLE  v.  + 

-ING  2.] 

1.  a.  Giving  suck.    b.  Rearing  young  calves,  etc. 
in  suckling-houses. 

1709  UNDKRWOOD  Dis.  Childhood  (ed.  4)  I.  293  Infants  at 
the  Sreast  necessarily  lying  so  much  on  the  arm  of  the  suck 
ling  mother.  ciBoo  ABDY  in  A.  Young  Agric.  Essex  (1813) 
II.  278  In  the  dairy  farms  the  calves  are  generally  sold  at  a 
week  old,  to  the  suckling  farmer.  1 1805  R.  W.  DICKSO* 
Pract.  Agric.  II,  979  The  calf-suckling  farmer. 

2.  «  SUCKING///,  a.  i,  2. 

In  earlier  auots.  possibly  attrib.  use  of  SUCKLING  sb.* 

1688  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2357/4  Lost.. a  black  and  white 

suckling  Spaniel  Bitch.    1733  ARBUTHNOT  A*«/«  of  Diet  in 

Aliments  etc.  404  Most  of  the  Diseases  of  suckling  Infants 

proceed  from  Milk  growing  sour  and  curdling  in  the  Stomach. 
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(2)  Glucoses,  .(s)  Amyloses.  1897  Attfatfs  Syst.  Med.  III. 
200  The  sucroses.. cane-sugar,  maltose,  and  lactose. 

Sucst,  suof) :  see  SEE  v. 

Suction  (sirkjan).  [ad.  L.  s^tctio,  -onem^  n.  of 
action  f.  suct~,  silgfre  to  SUCK.  Cf.  K.  suction 
(OF.  suction}] 

1.  The  action  of  sucking  with  the  tongue  and  lips 
(or  analogous  organs).     Also,  an  instance  of  this. 

Applied  to  a  method  of  extracting  soft  cataract  (and  the 
instruments  used)  by  sucking  the  liquid  from  the  lens  through 
a  tube  (cf.  suction  tube  in  4  b). 

1626  BACON  Sylfa  §  igr  Sounds. .  may  be  made,  as  well  by 
Suction,  as  by  Emission  of  the  Breath  :  as  in  Whistling,  or 
Breathing.  1749  HARTLEY  Qbserv.  Man  i.  ii.  §  z.  169  The 
Motions  dependent  on  the  Sensations  of  the  Tongue.,: 
Suction,  Mastication  [etc.].  1800  Med.  Jrnl.  III.  376  The 
author  asserts,  that.. all  the  parts  [in  insects]  derive  their 
aliment  from  simple  suction.  1840  L.  HUNT  Seer  i.  x.  25/1 
His  [sc.  a  fly's)  suctions  of  sugar.  1841  T.  R.  JONES  Anint. 
King'.i.  194  The  internal  digestive  apparatus  [of  the  leech] 
is  evidently  adapted .  .to  form  a  capacious  reservoir  for  the 
reception  of  fluids  taken  in  by  suction.  1862  CAI.VERLEY 
Verses  $•  Transl.  (ed.  2)  2  When  I.. sent  those  streaky 
lollipops  home  for  your  fairy  suction.  1868  E.  EDWARDS 
Ralegh  I.  xxv.  615  He  was  unable  to  take  sustenance,  except 
by  suction.  1869  LAWSON  Dis.  £^(1874)  130  Extraction  of 
Soft  Cataract  by  Suction..  .Two,  three,  or  four  days  having 
elapsed,  the  second  stage  or  suction  part  of  the  operation 
may  be  performed. 

b.  Imbibing  strong  drink,  drinking.    slang. 

1817  SCOTT  Let.  to  Morritt  n  Aug.  in  Lockhart,  A  man. . 
cannot  easily  spend  much  money  in  liquor,  since  lie  rnu-^t 
walk  three  or  four  miles  to  the  place  of  suction  and  back 
again.  1837  DICKENS  Pickiv.  xxiii,  Wery  good  power  o' 
suction,  Sammy.  1913  Daily  Mail  25  Apr,  5/1  '  What  was 
this  debt  for?1  asked  Judge  Snagge.  'Suction,  my  lord,' 
was  the  reply. 

f  c.  transf.  The  craving  of  appetite.    06s, 

1615  CROOK  E  Body  of  Man  169  Least  the  parts  shoulde 
pine  away  when  they  are.  .hunger-starued,  nature  hath 
framed  one  part  of  exquisite  and  perfect  sense,  which  alone 
fore-apprehending  the  suction  and  so  the  want  of  the  rest 
[etc.].  1661  LOVI-:LL  Hist.  Anini.  <y  Min.  3^5  A  continual 
and  (insatiable  desire  of  eating  caused,  by  a  vehement  sense 
of  suction  in  the  mouth  of  the  ventricle. 

a.jfo 

1851  HAWTHORNE  Ho.  Scv.  Gables  xvii,  They  had  been 
drawn  into  the  great  current  of  human  lift-,  and  were  swept 
away  with  it,  as  by  the  suction  of  fate  itself.  1903  H'estnr. 
Gaz,  24  Oct.  8/1  If  we  had  joined  the  movement  we  should 
have  been  drawn  into  it  through  suction. 

2.  The  production  of  a  more  or  less  complete 
vacuum  with  the  result  that  external  atmospheric 
pressure  forces  fluid  into  the  vacant  space  or  causes 
the  adhesion  of  surfaces. 

1658  R.  WHITE  tr.  Digby^s  Powd.  Sywp.  (1660)  53  One 
may  remark  within  the . .  oeconomy  of  nature,  sundry  sorts  of 
attractions  :  as  that  of  suction.  1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol. 
Chyin,  129  The  pressure  would  not  be  so  much. .unless  at 
the  time  of  the  suction  of  the  air.  1674  BOYLE  Excell,  TJteot, 
n.  v.  212  Suction  and  the  ascension  of  water  in  pumps.  1703 
SAVERY  Miner's  Friend  20  The  external  Pressure  of  the 
Atmosphere  or  what  is  vulgarly  called  Suction.  1793  W.  & 
S.  JONES  Ca.'al.  Optical  etc.  Instr.  6  A  model  of  a  water 
pump,  exemplifying  the  nature  of  pumps,  and  proving  the 
absurdity  of  what  is  called  suction.  1878  MFREDITH  Teeth, 
222  That  adaptation  of  the  plate  to  the  mucous  membrane 
which  is  necessary  to  keep  out  particles  of  food,  or  to  make 
perfect  suction.  1899  BARING-GOULD  Bk .  West  \  I.  vi.  86  The 
suction  had  been  so  great  as  to  tear  the  leather  gaiters  I  wore 
off  my  legs. 

3.  Short  for  suction-pipe. 

1886  J.  BARROWMAN  Sc.  Mining  Tentts  65  Suction^  or 
Suction  pipe,  the  tail  pipe  of  a  pump;  that  part  of  a  pump 
where  the  water  enters.  1889  WELCH  Text  Bk.  Naval 
Arc/tit,  xi.  124  Its  length  is  sufficient  to  enable  it  lo  be 
screwed  at  its  other  end  to  any  of  the  suctions. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.    a.  Simple  attrib. 

1847-9^  '/'odd's  Cycl,  Anal.  IV.  i.  145/1  Air  entering  veins 
lying  within  the  suction-influence  of  the  chest.  1855  DUNGLI- 
SON  Med,  Le.v..  Suction  p&wert  the  force  presumed  to  be 
exerted  on  the  blood  in  the  veins  by  the  active  dilatation  of 
the  heart.  &gjAt&*tft  Syst.  Med.  VI  I.  250  The  alternate 
compressive  action  of  the  abdominal  wall  and  suction  action 
of  the  thorax. 

b.  Special  comb.  :  suction  box,  chamber,  a 
chamber  in  a  pump  into  which  the  liquid  is  con 
veyed  by  the  suction-pipe  ;  auction  fan,  (a]  a  fan 
used  to  increase  or  diminish  the  draught  in  a  fur 
nace  ;  (b}  a  fan  for  withdrawing  chaff  and  dirt 
from  grain,  or  steam  and  hot  air  from  meal,  as  it 
comes  from  the  burrs  (Knight,  1884);  suction 
pipe,  (a)  the  pipe  leading  from  the  bottom  of  a 
pump  barrel  to  the  reservoir  from  which  fluid  is  to 
be  drawn  ;  (b}  a  pipe  for  the  extraction  of  dust  from 
tow ;  suction-plate,  («)  a  dental  plate  kept  in 
position  by  atmospheric  pressure ;  (b}  (see  quot. 
1889) ;  suction  primer  (see  quots.)  ;  suction 
pump,  a  pump  of  the  type  in  which  the  barrel  is 
placed  above  the  level  of  the  reservoir,  and  is  con 
nected  therewith  by  a  suction  pipe  ;  suction  stop, 
any  of  the  'clicks'  peculiar  to  certain  South  African 
languages  ;  suction  tube,  (a]  =  suction-pipe  (a) ; 
(b}  a  tube  used  in  an  operation  for  cataract;  suc 
tion  valve,  (a)  the  valve  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  of  a  suction  pump,  below  the  piston  ;  (£) 
the  valve  in  a  steam  engine  through  which  the 
water  is  drawn  from  the  hot-well  into  the  feed 
pump  (Knight,  1875).  Also  in  various  names  of 


SUDAMINA. 

machines  which  perform  their  operations  by  suction 
or  the  creation  of  a  vacuum ;  e.  g.  suction  cleaner, 
gas  engine,  hose. 

1889  WELCH  Text  Bk.  Naval  Archit.  xi.  124  A  *suction- 
box  or  valve  chest.. is  fitted  beneath  the  pump.  1864 
WEBSTER,  *  Suction-chamber,  the  chamber  of  a  pump  into 
which  the  suction  pipe  delivers.  1904  West  in.  Gaz.  14 
Sept.  9/3  Their  fight  with  'suction  cleaners  alone  had 
cost  them  ,£3,750.  1874  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  ty  Mining 
400  A  *suction-fan  wherewith  to  increase  or  diminish  the 
draught,  and  to  cause  the  effectual  passage  of  the  gases 
and  fumes  through  even  a  cumpact  mass  of  ore.  1906 
Westnt.  Gaz.  -2  Oct.  5/2  The  householder  must  supply 
himself  with  a  small  Suction  gas-engine.  1888  Daily  A'ews 
2  Jll'y  5/5  '-I  he  Grinder  and  Manly  tugs  got  to  work  with 
their  *suction  hose.  1793  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  V.  209  A  proper 
length  of  "suction  pipe.  1835  UKK  Philos.  ManuJ,  215 
Arrangements.. for  cleaning  the  tow  by  a  blowing-machine, 
with  dust  suction-pipes.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  2442/2 
*  Auction- f  late  (Dental),  1889  WKLCH  Text  Bk.  Xarnl 
Archit.  xi.  124  A  deck-  or  suction-plate. .,  to  the  under  side 
of  which,  at  its  centre,  the  tail  pipe  from  the  pump  is  at 
tached.  1875  KNIGHT  IHct,  Mcch.  2442  2  *  Suction-primer,  a 
small  force-pump  worked  by  hand  and  used  in  char^i:^  :i 
main-pump.  1884  Ibid.  Suppl.  871  'i  Suction  Prun^,  a  de 
vice  to  charge  a  steam  pump  rc-ady  for  starling.  1825  J. 
NICHOLSON  Opcr.  Mt-c!i.  ^3;  Two  o'r  three  kinds,  ust-d  for 
domestic  purposes,  of  which  the  'suction  and  lifting  pumps 
are  the  chief.  1883  Scieme  I.  524/1  It  has  long  Wn  dis 
cussed  whether  the  ventricle  of  the  heart  is  not  only  a  force- 
pump  in  systole,  but  also  a  suuion-pump  in  diastole,  1887 
H.  SWEET  in  Academy  10  Dec.  394  The  'suction-stops  or 
'  clicks  '  of  the  South-African  languages.  1863  ATKINSON  tr. 
Ganofs  ffrysfcs  (i%66)  131  A  'suction  tube, ..  wliLh  dips  into 
the  reservoir  Ironi  wliii  h  water  is  to  be  raised.  1879  St. 
George's  Hasp.  AY/.  IX.  502  One,  resulting  from  the  \.\\\\i. 
of  a  thorn,  in  a  man,  a^ed  ^3,  wn--  extracted  wii'n  tht  --U'.tiuM- 
tube.  1831  LAKDNKR  rnenmatics  v.  294  Probably  the  mo-t 
simple  and  the  best  contrivance  [for  an  air  pump]  is  one  in 
which  the  'suction  valve  is  altogether  dispensed  with. 

Hence  Sn'ctional  a.  rare~l,  having  a  power  of 
suction  (fii?.}  ;  Su'ctionist  nonce-ivd.,  one  who 
favours  a  theory  of  suction. 

1707  Phil,  Trans.  XXV.  2415  Several  Phenomena  of 
which,  being  liable  to  be  accounted  fur  by  the  Suctlonists, 
and  Funicularians,  to  proceed  from  some  (unintelligible)  In 
ternal  Cause.  1872  KrsKiN  Munera  P.  32  The  holder  of 
wealth, , may  be  regarded,  .as  a  money-chest  with  a  slit  iti 
it,  not  only  receptant  but  suctional. 

Suctorial  (si»kt6»*riS,l),a.  Zool.  [f.  mod.L.  sttc~ 
terms  (n.  pi.  Sucldria,  sc.  animalia,  the  name  of 
variouszoologicnl  Groups)  ,i.sitct-t$ugere  to  SUCK  v.] 
Of  an  organ  :  Adapted  for  sucking.  Of  an  animal; 
Having  organs  adapted  for  sucking  or  having  the 
power  of  suction  ;  belonging  to  any  of  the  gioup.s 
named  Suet  or  ia  in  which  the  mouth  is  adapted  for 
sucking,  or  which  possess  sucking  disks,  or  the  like. 
Of  a  habit,  etc. :  Involving  or  characterized  by 
suction. 

1833  OWK.N  Descr.  Catal.  Conip.  Anat.  II.  So  When  the 
Lamprey  is  firmly  attached.. to  foreign  bodies  by  means  of 
its  suctorial  mouth.  1835-6  Todd"sCycL  Anat.  1.267/2  The 
Tenuirostres..vc  suctorial  birds.  1846  PATTERSON  Zed.  61 
Suctorial  discs,  such  as  those  of  the  leeches.  1851  RICHARIJ- 
SON  Geol.  viii.  267  The  Hemiptera,  .are  suctorial  insects. 
1880  BASTIAN  2>tain  vi.  99  Owing  to  the  suctorial  habits  of 
these  fierce  and  predatory  creatures,  the  oesophagus  is  vcsy 
narrow.  1900-13  DORLAXD  Med,  Diet.  672/1  Suctorial  pad. 

So  Sucto'rian,  a  member  of  the  Sttctoria  ;  esp.  a 
cyelostomous  fish. 

1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Set.,  etc. 

S  Victorious,  (s^ktoVrias),  a.  Zool.  Now  rare. 
[Formed  as  prec.  +  -ous.]  =  SUCTORIAL. 

1815  KIKBY  &  SP.  En'.omol.  (1816)  I.  167  The  larva;  of 
Dytisci  fixing  themselves  by  their  suctoriotis  mandibles  to 
the  body  of  fish.  1835-6  Todd's  C\cl.  Anat.  I.  519/2  lioth 
kinds  of  prehensile  organs  arc  provided  with  actrtabula,  or 
suctorious  discs  for  adhesion. 

So  Su'ctory  a.  rare—*-. 

i8a6  KIRBV  &  SP.  Entom.  III.  xxxiv.  464  Rostellttm,  which 
I  employ  to  denote  the  suctory  organ'  '--f  the  louse  tribe. 

Sucuri,  -urris,  -urs^a  :  see  buccouu  sb.  ami  v. 
Sud  s/>.t  sing,  ol  SUDS,  q.v. 
t  Sud,  v ,   06s,     [f.  prec.] 

1.  Irans.  To  befoul,  soil. 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  (1613)  164  Recouer  your  soules 
though  you  haue  sudded  your  bodies. 

2.  intr.  To  foam.     (See  SODDING/^/,  a.} 

1603  G.  FLETCHER  Canto  Death  of  Eliza  i,  The  streame, 
That  sudding  on  the  rpcke,  would  closely  seeme  To  imitate 
her  whitenesse  with  his  frothy  creame. 

3.  pass.  To  be  covered  with  drift  sand  left  by  a 
flood. 

1787  GROSE  Provinc.  Gloss,  s.  v.  Sudded ^  The  meadows 
are  sudded ;  i.  e.  covered  with  drift  sand  left  by  the  floods.  W. 

Sud,  dial.  var.  shouta:  see  SHALL  A  7  0. 

Sudaine,  -te,  obs.  forms  of  SUDDEN,  -TY. 

II  Sudak  (s«dae'k).  [Russian  cy^aKl>.]  A  species 
of  pike-perch. 

1799  W.  TOOKE  View  Russian  Emp.  III.  151  Still  in 
greater  plenty  in  the  subordinate  streams  are  the  sudak, 
pearch,  and  innumerable  kinds  of  scale-fish. 

II  Sudamiua  (s'wdx'mina),  sb.  pi.  Path.  [mod. 
L.,  pi.  of  siiddnicn,  i.  sudare  to  sweat.]  Minute 
whitish  vesicles  or  pustules  caused  by  the  accumu 
lation  of  sweat  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  skin  after 
copious  perspiration,  esp.  in  certain  fevers. 

1671  SALMON  Syn.  flffi/.  i.  xlviii.  113  'I  I  (Spun  Sudamina 
the  Measles  are  pustules  like  Millet-seed  %vhich  ulcerate  the 
Skin.  1844  HOBI.YNZ?/'C/.  '1  'trtns  Med.  (ed.  z\  1862  H.  W. 


SUDAN. 

FULLER  Dis,  Lungs  245  A  vesicular  eruption  of  sudamina. 
1906  Daily  Chron.  6  Apr.  5/5  Suffering  from  an  outbreak 
of  *  sudamina',  consequent  on  eating  putrid  meat. 

Hence  Suda-minal  a.}  pertaining  to  or  consisting 
of  sudamina. 

1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VII.  709  There  is  a  great  ten- 
dency  to  profuse  sweating  after  fits,  and  this  may  lead  to 
sudaminal  rashes. 

Sudan  (wd&lt,  -sen).  Variant  of  SOUDAN.  So 
Sudanese  (swdanrz)  adj.  belonging  to  the  Sudan; 
sb.  an  inhabitant  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sudan  ; 
Sudani-  (also  Sudany)  a.  and  sb.  in  the  same 
sense  ;  Sudanian  (swd^-niaii)  a.  [f.  mod.L.  Su- 
dania,  the  Sudan],  Sudanese. 

1884  KKAXE  Ethnol.  Egyptian  Sudan  17  Subjoined  are 
tabulated  schemes  of  all  the  Eastern  ^Sudanese  and  con 
tiguous  ethnical  groups,  1887  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  279/1 
The  Sudanese  Negro  peoples.  1905  SAYCE  in  Contt'mp. 
Rev.  Aug.  267  The  Egyptian  has  never  been  fond  of  mili 
tary  service,  whereas,  we  all  now  know,  the  Sudanese  is 


essentially  a  fighting  animal.  1896  Daily  News  20  May 
5/1  He  is  a  "Sudani,  and  was  one  of  Gordon's  soldiers.  1906 
PKTRIE  Relif.  Anc.  Egypt  ix.fi3  The  Sudany  dancer.  1842 
PRICHARD  Nat.  Hist.  Man  305  The  black  \Siidanian  nations. 


1908  SIR  H.  JOHNSTON  Grettfell  $  the  Congo  II.  xxiii.  587 
Sudanian  Africa. 

Sudand,  -anetee,  obs.  forms  of  SUDDEN,  -TY. 
II  Sudarium  (s'wdesTiom).    [L.  :  see  next.] 
1.  A  napkin  or  cloth  for  wiping  the  face  ;  a  hand 
kerchief  (in  quot.  \fo\  jocular)  ;  spec,  the  cloth  with 
which,  according  to  legend,  St.  Veronica  wiped  the 
face  of  Christ  on  the  way  to  Calvary,  and  on  which 
his  features  were  impressed  ;  hence,  any  similar 
cloth  venerated  as  a  relic  ;  a  portrait  of  Christ  on 
a  cloth.     (Cf.  VERMCLE,  VEHONICA.) 

1601  W.  BiDDL'LPH  in  T.  Lavender  Trav.  Four  English 
men  (1612)  115  A  woman  called  Veronica,  .brought  forth  a 
Sudarium.  .to  wipe  his  face,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  17  Nov. 
1644,  The  miraculous  Sudarium  indued  with  the  picture  of 
our  Saviour's  face.  1801  SYD.  SMITH  in  Lady  Holland  Mem. 
(1855)  I.  iii.  46  The  most  intrepid  veteran  of  us  all  dares  no 
more  than  wipe  his  face  with  his  cambric  sudarium.  1816 
J.  DALLAWAY  Stat.  fy  Sculpt.  312  He.  .holds  a  sudarium  in 
his  right  hand  and  in  his  left  a  roll.  1859  GULLICK  £  TIMES 
Painting  61  A  representation  of  this  kind—  the  head  of  the 
Saviour  on  a  cloth,  and  called  a  'sudarium1  is  common  in 
the  works  of  early  painters. 
fb.  =  MAXIPLK  3.  Obs. 

1688   HOLME  Armoury  in.  iv.  187/1   The  RIantpulus  or 
Sudarium^  called  also  Alappula  or  P 


^  Phatton. 

2.   =  SUDATORIUM. 

1853  G.  W.  CURTIS  Wand,  in  Syria,  Damascitsvii.  329  You 
rise  and  enter  the  Sudarium  beyond.  1863  TRF.VELYAN 
Compel.  Wallah  171  [In  India]  the  mind,  like  the  body, 
becomes  languid  and  flabby  and  nerveless.  .  .  While  this 
sudarium  continues  to  be  the  seat  of  government  [etc.], 

Sudary  (sl«'dari).  Obs.  or  arch.  Also  4-5 
sudare,  4-6  sudarie,  5  seou-,  sewdarie,  (ahoul- 
darye),sodary,sudurye,  5-6sudarye,  6sudari, 
sudere  ;  also  (disyll.)  5  sudayr,  Sc.  swdour. 
[ad.  L.  silddrium,  f.  sudor  sweat:  see  -AEY1  2. 
Cf.  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  sudario,  Pr.  suzari,  F.  suazre. 
Gr.  ffov&iptQVj  from  L.,  is  used  in  Luke  xix.  20, 
John  xi.  44,  xx.  7,  Acts  xix.  12.] 

1.  A  napkin  or  handkerchief  used  to  wipe  sweat 
or  tears  from  the  face  ;  a  sweat-cloth  ;  esp.  such  a 
napkin  venerated  as  a  relic  of  a  saint, 

(11350  St.  James  137  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg,  (1881)  98 
pe  childe  ban  toke  be  appostels  sudary.  £1375  i'c.  Leg. 
Saints  \.  (Petrus)  53  In  his  bosum  ay  he  bare  a  sudare,  to 
wepe  his  Ene.  1383  WYCLIF  Acts  xix.  12  On  syke  men  the 
sudavies  [later  vers.  napkins]  .  .  or  ny;t  clothis  .  .  weren  borun 
fro  his  body.  ^1430  LYOCJ.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  30  For 
eyen  and  nose  the  nedethe  a  mokadour,  Or  sudary.  1483 
CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  426/2  He  came  to  the  sudayr  of  the 
saynt  &  with  grete  deuocion  kyssed  it.  1623  COCKERAM, 
Sudorne  [?  Sitdory»>\  a  handkerchefe.  1835  BROWNING  Para 
celsus  in.  438  A  monk  fumbled  at  the  sick  man's  mouth 
With  some  undoubted  relic—  a  sudary  Of  the  Virgin. 

2.  The  napkin  which  was  about  Christ's  head  in 
the  tomb  ;  hence,  a  shroud  or  winding-sheet.  Also 
attrib.  sudary  doth. 

a  1300-1400  Cursor  M.  17288  +  193  (CotL)  Peter..  sa^e  be 
schetez  spred,  and  be  sudary  bore  leued  bat  was  in  pe 
sepulcre  laide  on  our  lordez  heued.  £1380  WYCLIF  Serin. 
Sel.  Wks.  II.  99  His  face  was  bounden  wij>  a  sudarie.  r  1440 
York  Myst.  xxxvi.  387  A  sudarye  Loo  here  haue  I,  Wynde 
hym  for-thy.  ^1450  in  Maitland  Club  Misc.  III.  204  Ane 
gret  sepultur  with  ane  ymage  of  our  Saluiour..and  ane 
swdour  of  quhit  silk  abon  the  sam.  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la 
Tour  a  iij  b,  Moo  than  a  thousand  men  in  sudaryes  lyke 
dede  men.  1485  Dtgby  Myst.  in.  1049  Here  is  nothyng  left 
butt  a  sudare  cloth,  la  1500  Cluster  PI.  xix.  (Shaks.  Soc.) 
II.  98  My  Lprde  lesu  is  awaye  !  But  his  shouldarye  south 
to  saye,  Lyinge  here  I  fynde.  1517  TORKINGTON  Pilgr. 
(1884)  3  Ther  in  a  Castyll  ys  a  ffayer  Churche  where  ys  the 
sudaryofower  Savyor  Crist  Jhu.  1538  Prynter  Salisb.  Use 
in  Maskell  Man.  Rit.  (1846)  II.  p.  xiii,  The  body  of  Jesu 
Was  wraped  and  bountle  in  a  sudary.  1^56-7  Keysler's 
Tra"!>,  (1760)  I.  342  The  holy  Sudary  at  Turin. 

3.  Eccl.  A  ceremonial  cloth  of  linen  or  silk,  often 
fringed  ;  esp.  a  humeral  veil.  arch. 

1431  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  (1904)  27  Also  vj  seoudaries 
corporas  &  a  case,  c  1450  in  Aungier  Syon  (1840)  367  Su 
daryes  longyng_  to  the  awtres.  1488  in  Arcliaeologia  XLV, 
116  A  Sewdarie  of  gnme  tarterne  ffringed  with  silke  on 
bothe  endis.  c  1500  Order  Con  seer.  Nuns  in  Maskell  Men. 
Rit.  (1846)  II.  327  Every  virgyn  shall  have  a  long  sudary 
or  towell  upppn  both  hir  handys.  1523  [COVERDALE]  Old 
6^(1534)  M  ij  b,  Ye  chapl'-ins  armed  euery  one  of  theym 
with  an  ob.  do  cast  theyr  ob.  in  to  the  basen  kyssyng  y8 
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sudary.  1549  EDW.  VI.  Injimct.  in  Burnet  Hist.  Re/.  (1681) 
II.  ii.  i.  No.  33.  165  Blessing  his  Eyes  with  the  Paten  or 
Sudary.  $891  LEGG  Missale  Westm.  p.  xv,  The  fifth  is  the 
initial  of  St.  Stephen's  office,  and  represents  the  saint  as  a 
deacon  holding  up  stones  in  a  sudary. 

t  Su-date,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  sudat-,  pa.  ppl.  stem 
of  sudare  to  sweat.]  intr.  To  sweat,  perspire. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabeliwiter's  Bk.  Physicke  125/1  Drincke 
then  the  wine  as  warm  as  you  may, ..cause  yourselfe  to  be 
well  deckede,  because  you  might  sudate.  1623  COCKERAM. 
1644  Vinci.  Anglicus  6. 

t  Suda  tion.  06s.  [ad.  L.  suddtio,  -dnern,  n. 
of  action  f.  sudare  (see  prec.).  Cf.  F.  sudation.~\ 
Sweating,  perspiration.  Alsoyff. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  157/1  If  the 
Patient  can  attayne  to  sudatione  before  he  goe  to  bedde. 
1623  COCKERAM.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,Sudatwn,  a  sweat 
ing  ;  a  taking  of  pains.  1844  HECKER  Epid.  Mid.  Ages  266 
An  advocate  of  the  twenty-four  hours'  sudation. 

II  Sudatorium  (si/7datGVriym).  [L.,  neut.  sing, 
of  sudatoriiis :  see  next  and  -OBIUM.]  A  room  in 
which  hot-air  or  steam  baths  are  taken  to  produce 
sweating;  a  sweating-room  (esp.  Rom.  Antiq.}. 

1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  III.  421  A  Sudatorium 
has  also  been  built  here,  the  effect  of  which  is  caused  by  the 
steam  of  the  water.  1820  T.  S.  HUGHES  Trav.  Sicily  I.  iii. 
74  A  sudatorium,  or  sweating-room.  1835  Penny  Cycl.  IV. 
37/i  A  convenient  apparatus  for  applying  it  [sc.  heated  air] 
was  invented  by  the  late  Dr.  Gower,  called  a  Sudatorium. 
1851  D.  WILSON  Prch.  Ann.  (1863)  II.  in.  ii.  25  The  Roman 
mansion  with  its  hypocaust  and  sudatorium.  1899  F.  T. 
BULLEN  Idylls  Sea  iv.  20,  I  awoke  streaming  as  if  in  the 
sudatorium  of  a  Hammam. 

Sudatory  (s'w'datari),  a.  and  sb.  Also  6  -orye. 
[ad.  L.  sudatoriuS)  f.  sudat-,  sudare  to  sweat  :  see 
-ORY.  Cf.  F.  sudatoire,  It,  Sp.  sudatorio^ 

A.  adj.    Producing,   accompanied  by,  or  con 
nected  with  sweating,   rare. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemean's  Fr.  Chirurg.  51/1  Those 
which  have  passede  throughe  the  Sudatorye  regione.  1599 
—  tr.  Gnbelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  157/2  Make  therof  a  suda- 
torye  bath.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1847  Black™.  Mag, 
LXI.  737  All  shrivelled  up  as  we  were  by  the  beat — for  we 
were  almoit  past  the  sudatory  stage.  1861  Illustr.  Land. 
AVzfJs  Jan.  10/1  Turkish  baths.  These  sudatory  institutions 
.  .get  a  man's  extra  flesh  down.  1911  J.  WARD  Roman  Era 
in.  Brit*  v.  94  It  is  usual  to  have. .two  or  more  sudatory 
rooms  at  different  temperatures. 

B.  sb.      1.     =  SUDATOIUUM. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  289  This  Sudatory  is  entred  by  a 
long  n.irrpw  passage  hewne  into  the  rock,  a  1700  EVELYN 
Diary  %  Feb.  1645,  Neere  to  this  cave  are  the  natural  stoves 
of  St.  Germain,  of  the  nature  of  sudatories.  Ibld.^  These 
sudatories  are  much  in  request  for  many  infirmityes.  1753 
Scots  Mag.  Aug.  418/2  This  antique  piece  appears  to  be  a 
floor  of  a  Roman  sudatory.  1840  HODGSON  Hist.  Northnmb. 
III.  n.  319/2  This  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  laconi- 
cum,  caldarium,  vapour  room,  or  sudatory.  1841  CATLIN 
N.  Ainer.  Ind.  xiii.  I.  97  Their  vapour  baths,  or  sudatories, 
of  which  each  village  has  several.  1884  Contetnp,  Rev, 
Aug.  321  His  house. .having  baths  and  sudatories. 
fig.  1824-9  LANDOR  Imag.  Conv.  Wks.  1853  I.  340/2  We 
rush  out  of  the  sudatory  of  Byron  to  roll  in  the  snow  of 
Wordsworth. 

f  2.  Misused  for  SUDARY  i. 

1828  DE  QUINCEY  Toilette  of  Heb.  Lady  Wks.  1859  XII. 
140  The  girdle,  .continued  to  be  the  appropriate  depository 
for  the  napkin,  .or  sudatory. 

[|  Sudd  (srd).  Also  sadd.  [Arab.  £*>  sudd,  n.  of 
action  to  sudd  to  obstruct.]  An  impenetrable  mass 
of  floating  vegetable  matter  which  obstructs  navi 
gation  on  the  White  Nile. 

1874  BAKER  Ismail'ia  II.  xiii.  488  To  remove  the  sudd  or 
obstruction  to  the  navigation  of  the  great  White  Nile.  1881 
Proc,  R.  Geog.  Soc.  (N.S.)  III.  301  A  survey  of  the  Nile, 
from  the  Sobat  upwards,  to  the  obstructive  sitdd  in  the 
liahr  el  Gebel.  1898  Nat.  Rev.  Aug.  796  The  gunboat's 
business  after  Fashoda  will  be  to  cut  through  the  sudd  and 
reach  Beden  as  soon  as  possible. 

b.  transf.  A  temporary  dam  constructed  across 
a  river. 


1903  Sci.  Ainer.  28  Keb.  152/1 
To  inclose  the  area,  upon  which  it  was  intended  to  work 
during  the  season,  by  temporary  dams  or  'sadds'in  No 
vember. 

O.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1900  \Vestm,  Gaz.  10  July  2/1  The  *  sudd  *  regions  of  the 
White  Nile.  1900  Daily  News  14  July  4/5  Major  Peake's 
sudd-cutting  party,  iqu  Chamb.  Jnil.  28  Jan.  142/1  A 
factory  is  to  be  established  in  the  sudd-country  for  the  pro 
duction  of  briquetted  water-weed  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Hence  Su'dded///.  «.,  obstructed  by  sudd. 

1900  IVestm.  Gaz.  10  July  2/2  In  1898  Lord  Kitchener 
found  the  Gebel  River  sudded. 

Suddain,  -ain(s)ly,  -ant(i)e,  obs.  forms  of 
SUDDEN,  -LY,  -TT. 

t  Su'ddart.  Sc.  Obs,  Also  6  suddard,  sud- 
dert,  su(l)dartj  soudart,  so(w)ldart,  6-7  soul- 
dart,  [a.  OF.  so(u}ldard,  -art,  mod.F.  soudard, 
-art,  f.  sottde,  so(u}lde  pay  :  see  SOLD  sb±  and  -ARD.] 
A  mercenary  soldier.  Also  Comb.  suddart-Hke 
adj.  or  adv. 

1542  Records  of  Elgin  (New  Spald.  Cl.)  I.  69  The  sudaart 
\sic\  decernit  and  deliuerit  that  [etc.].  1549  Compl.  Scot. 
xi.  90  Mortal  veyr  amang  the  soudartis.  1567  Reg.  Privy 
Council  Scot.  Ser.  i.  I.  560  The  pretendit  licence  unlauch- 
fullie  grantit  to  Johnne  Mortoun  suddart  for  the  transport 
ing  of  sex  lastis  of  talloun.  1575-6  Ibid.  II.  482  Cumpaneis 
of  suddartis  and  utheris  brokin  men.  1587  W.  FOWLER  Wks. 


SUDDEN, 

(S.T.S.)  I.  ioi  Skairslie  I  can  tell,  Now  whidder  he  as 
chiften  did,  or  suldartlyke,  excell.  01599  A-  HUME  Poems 
vn.  199  Conquerers,  and  soldarts  of  the  Lord,  a  1614  J. 
MELVILL  Diary  (Wodrow  Soc.)  429  At  unawars  behind 
his  bak,  They  interprys'd  tbair  limmers  crewaltie,  Quhilk 
souldart-like  they  durst  nocht  undertak. 

£§>  1573  J-  DAVIDSON  Poet.  Rem.  (1829)  3  All  the  rabill 
of  bathams  suddartis,  in  Scotland,  Ingland,  and  France. 

Sudden  (s»'d'"),  a.j  adv.  and  sb.  Forms  :  3-6 
soden,  sodan(e,  -ayn(e,  4-6  sudayn(e,  Sc. 
sud(d)an(e,  4-7  sodaiu(e,  -ein^e,  -eyn(e,  6-7 
sodyne,  6-8  suddain(e,  (4  soudein,  sudein(e, 
-en,  -eyu(e,  Sc.  sowdane,  soudan,  swdan,  5 
sothen,  -eyn,  6  soddaine,  -ayn,  soudain(e, 
-eine,  -en,  soodain,  suddayno,  -eyn(e,  -ein(e, 
Sc.  soddan(e,  sudden,  6-7  sodden,  7  sudain^e), 
6-  sudden.  Also  0.  5  soubdayne,  subdayn,  6 
subdaiu,  Sc.  subdane ;  7.  Sc.  4  so-,  sudende, 
soudande,  4-6  sud(d)and,  5  sodand,  sothent,  6 
-end,  suddant(e  ;  dial.  8  sudent,  9  suddent, 
-int.  [a.  AF.  sodein,  stidein  --=  OF.  (mod.  F.)  sou- 
^Z7ff,  also  ^soubdain,  "\subdain  =  Pr.  sub-,  sob(t)- 
tan,  sodtan,  soptan,  It.  subitano :— pop.L.  *$ubi- 
tanu-st  for  L.  subitaneus  (whence  Sp.,  Pg.  sit&i- 
taneo\  f.  subitus:  see  SUBITE. 

The  present  spelling  was  not  finally  established  till  after 
1700 ;  by  far  the  commonest  spelling  in  the  ist  folio  of 
Shaks.  is  sodaine^  and  suddain  lasted  on  into  the  first 
quarter  of  the  iSth  c.] 

A.  eulj.  1.  Of  actions,  events,  conditions  : 
Happening  or  coming  without  warning  or  premoni 
tion  ;  taking  place  or  appearing  all  at  once. 

In  some  contexts  the  implication  is  rather  'Unexpected, 
unforeseen,  unlooked-for',  or '  Not  prepared  or  provided  for '. 
1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  1951  What  es  til  man  mare  cer- 
tayn  pan  be  dede  es  bat  es  swa  sodayn?  Ibid,  5129  Rj^ht 
swa  be  commyng  of  man  son  sal  be,  Sodayne  and  bright 
and  dreful  to  se.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  260  This  sodeyn 
cas  this  man  astonyed  so  That  reed  he  wax.  1390  GOWER 
Con/.  I.  78  The  Schip  \\ith  sodein  blast,  Whan  men  lest 
wene,  is  overcast,  c  1440  York  Myst.  xvii.  42  A  sodayne 
sight  was  till  vs  sente.  c  1460  Merita  Missy  125  in  Lay 
Folks  Mass  Bk.  151  What  sothen  a  wenture  the  be-falle. 
1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  <$•  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  8  Tempest 
&  sodayne  storme  of  rayne.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com. 
Prayer,  Litany,  From  battaileand  murther.and  fiomsodain 
death  :  Good  lorde  deliuer  us.  1549  LATIMER  Ploughers 
(Arb.)  36  The  people  wyll  not  beare  sodayne  alterations. 
1595  SHAKS.  John  v.  vi.  26  That  you  might  The  better 
arme  you  to  the  sodaine  time,  Then  if  you  had  at 
leisure  knowne  of  this.  1615  SANDYS  Trav.  6  Here  a 
garrison  is  kept;  supplyed  by  the  townes-men  vppn  each 
sodaine  summons.  1658  Whole  Duty  Man  v.  §  30  His  death 
may  be  sudden  to  him,  though  it  comes  by  never  so  slow 
degrees.  1683  PETTUS  Fleta  Min.  i.  (1686)  33  When  the  Oar 
is  set  alone  upon  the  Test,  that  it  may  not  be  put  into  a 
violent  suddain  heat,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  12  Nov.  1643, 
Hayle,  rain,  and  suddaine  darknesse.  1781  COWPER  Con* 
versat.  281,  I  interrupt  him  with  a  sudden  bow.  1794  MRS. 
RADCLIFFR  Myst.  Udolpho  xxx,  She  heard  a  sudden  step 
behind  her.  1855  TENNYSON  Brook  24,  I  come  from  haunts 
of  coot  and  hern,  I  make  a  sudden  sally.  1874  GREEN  Short 
Hist.  vii.  §  7  (1882)  419  Few  events  in  our  literary  history 
are  so  startling  as  this  sudden  rise  of  the  Elizabethan  drama. 
1887  RUSKIN  Prxterita  II.  189,  I. .am  simply  helpless  on 
any  sudden  need  for  decision  like  this. 

J3.  1489  CAXTON  Faytes of  A.  i.  xxii.  69  The  soubdayne  ne- 
cessitees  that  may  fall,  c  1489  —  Blanchardyn  xxiv.  92  A 
soubdayne  sparkle  of  lalousye  cam  to  hym.  1563  WINJET 
Bk.  S3  Quest-  Pref.,  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  1. 49  The  subdane  change 
of  sum  cunning  clerkis. 

y.  [^1375:  see  SUDDENLY  2.]  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  111.418 
It  was  wicht  Wallace,  Had  thalm  our  set  in  to  that  sodand  cas. 
1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  124  At  set  purpois  and  nocht  of 
suddante  cace.  1556  Peebles  Burgh  Rec.  (1872)  254  Gif  ony 
. .  sudand  fyre  occurris.  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron. 
Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  63  Ewerie  man  iudgit  that  suddand  and 
prosperous  succes  sould  haue  ane  schort  end. 

b.  Of  emotions,  impulses,  etc. 

1382  WVCLIF/VOO.  iii.  25  Ne  drede  thou  with  sodeyn  gast- 
nesse.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  290  Thurgh  his  sodein  Malen- 
colie  To  do  so  gret  a  felonie.  1575  GASCOIGNE  Kenehvorth 
Wks.  1910  II.  121  Into  deepe  admiration  and  suddayne 
perplexitie.  1581  PETTIE  tr.  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  i.  (1586) 
12  b,  Moued  by  some  sodaine  toie  which  taketh  them  in  the 
head.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  452  Sudden  mind  arose  In 
Adam,  not  to  let  th'occasion  pass.  1784  COWPER  Task  vi. 
550  His  horse,. .Snorting,  and  starting  into  sudden  rage. 
1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Rob.  xix.  After  a  sudden  start  of  surprise, 
he  recognised  his  acquaintance  Sylvan.  1898  *  H.  S,  MER- 
KIMAN'  Roden's  Corner  ii.  21  Checked  in  a  moment  of 
earnest  endeavour  by  a  sudden  perception  of  the  humorous, 

c.  Of  a  turning,  etc.  :  Abrupt,  sharp.     In  Zool. 
and  Bot.  applied  to  parts  that  are  sharply  marked 
off  from  the  neighbouring  parts  (cf.  SUDDENLY  i  b). 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  293  It  hapneth  at  a  soudein  wente, 
..He  fell  unwar  into  a  pet.  1680  MOXON  Meek.  Excrc.  xi. 
194  The  swift  coming  about  of  the  Work  would.,  draw  or  job 
the  suddain  edge  into  the  Stuff.  1784  COWPER  Task  i.  267 
Descending  now.. A  sudden  steep.  1837  CARLYLE  Rev. 
France  i.  i.  iv,  At  some  sudden  turning  in  the  Wood  of 
Senart.  1891  Cent.  Diet.  s.v.,  A  sudden  antennal  clubj  a 
sudden  truncation. 

d.  Of  physical  objects  :  Appearing  or  discovered 
unexpectedly.     Now  arch.  QT  poet, 

c  1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  <y  Litn.  Man.  vii.  (1885)  125  Ther 
come  a  sodayne  armye  vpon  this  londe  by  see  or  by  lande. 
1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  hist.  Scot.  I.  192  The  King  of 
the  Peebles. . wastes,  with  a  suddane  power,  the  nerrest 
cuntreyes  perteyneng  to  the  Scottis.  1648  J.  BEAUMONT 
Psyche  iv.  Ixxxviii,  Up  sprung  a  suddain  Grove.  1711  POPE 
Messiah  68  See  lilies  spring,  and  sudden  verdure  rise. 
1712-14  —  Rape  Lock  v.  127  A  sudden  Star,  it  shot  thro* 


SUDDEN. 

liquid  air.  1819  KEATS  Otho  i.  i.  47  The  Hungarians.. 
Appear 'd,  a  sudden  host,  in  the  open  day.  1841  BROWNING 
Pippa  Passes  ii.  Poems  (1905)  176  When  o'er  the  sudden 
specks  my  chisel  trips.  1855  —  Chitde  Roland  xix,  A 
sudden  little  river  crossed  my  path  As  unexpected  as  a  ser 
pent  cotr.es.  1879  E.  ARNOLD  Lt.  Asia.  4  And  Earth  put 
forth  a  thousand  sudden  flowers. 

fe.    Of  diseases.      Sudden   stroke:    apoplexy. 
Sudden  taking  (see  quot.  i6SS).   Obs. 

01548  HALL  C/tron.t  Hen.  7/^(1550)  32  b,  He  was  taken 
with  a  sore  sodayn  disease  \Grafton  adds  called  an  Apo- 
plexie].  #1568  COVERDALF.  Treat.  Death  i.  ix.  Wks.  (Par 
ker  Soc.)  II.  57  The  gout,  frenzy,  the  sudden  stroke,  and 
such  like.  1651  T.  DE  GREY  Comfit.  Horsem.  i.  (1656)  66 
And  it  also  preventeth  suddain  sicknesse,  if  you  haue  ante 
suspect  thereof.  1688  HOLM  K  Armoury  n.  151/1  The  Sudden 
taking  [is]  when  he  [sc.  a  horse]  is  deprived  of  his  feeling 
and  motion,  not  being  able  to  stir  any  way. 

2.  a.  Of  actions,  feelings:  Unpremeditated,  done 
without  forethought.  Obs.  or  arch. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  28563  Als  wreth  bat  scort,  and  soden  es 
[MS.  sodenes].  1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  192  How  he.. Of 
sodein  wraththe  and  nought  of  right  Forjugged  hath.  1483  [.see 
SUBITE].  1594  T.  B.  La,  Primaud.  Fr.Acad,  n,  230  It  is  a 
sodain  &  tumultuous  Judgement,  of  which  a  man  may  truly 
say,  ashortsentenceofasottishiudge.  1596  BACON  Max.  <$• 
Use  Com.  Laiu  n.  (1635)  2  If  one  kill  another  upon  a  sud 
daine  quarrel!,  this  is  manslaughter.  1658  Whole  Duty 
Man  iv,  §  7  He  that  swears  commonly,  is  not  only  prepared 
to  forswear  when  a  solemn  Oath  is  tendered  him,  but  in  all 
probability  does  actually  forswear  himself  often  in  these 
suddener  Oaths.  1729  BUTLER  Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  93 
Sudden  anger,  upon  certain  occasions,  is  mere  instinct. 
1781  COWPKR  Hofie  390  If  sentence  of  eternal  pain  belong 
To  ev'ry  sudden  slip  and  transient  wrong. 

b.  Of  persons :  Acting  without  forethought  or 
deliberation;  hasty, impetuous, rash.  Obs.  GI  arch. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  v.  1024  Retornyng  in  here  soule 
ay  vp  and  doun  The  wordes  of  bis  sodeyn  Diomede.  1530 
PALSGR.  325/1  Sodayne,  hasty  of  condycions,  sondayn. 
a  1585  MONTGOMERY  Cherrif  fy  Sloe  513  Be  not  soddane, 
sir,  The  mater  is  of  wecht.  1607  TOUKNEUR  Rev.  Trag.  iv. 
i,  His  Grace  is  old,  and  sudden,  a  1631  DONNE  Poems 
(1650)  2  Cruell  and  sodaine,  hast  thou  since  Purpled  thy 
Nayle,  in  bloud  of  innocence?  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  738 
My  sudden  hand  Prevented  spares  to  tell  thee  yet  by  deeds 
What  it  intends.  1825  SCOTT  Talism.  xx,  Neither  provoke 
me  to  be  sudden  by  any  unfit  reply.  1850  NEWMAN  Diffic. 
Anglicans  252  Some  men,  or  races  of  men,  are  more  sudden 
in  their  tempers  than  others. 

3.  Performed   or   taking   place    without   delay  ; 
speedy  ;  prompt,  immediate.   Obs.  exc.  of  death. 

a  1375  Joseph  A rit/t.  390  Vppon  sodeyne  dej>  bou  schalt 
sone  dye.  1450-80  tr.  Seer,  Seer.  18  Takyng  on  him  hasty 
and  soaeyne  vengeaunce.  1557  TotteCs  Misc.  (Arb.)  243 
If  I  do  false  my  faith  in  any  point  or  case,  A  sodein  veil. 

§eance  fall  on  me.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  Vf,  i.  iv.  48  None 
urst  come  neere,  for  feare  of  suddaine  death.  1650  CROM. 
WELL  Let.  Gov.  Edinb.  Castle  13  Dec.  (Carlyle),  Expecting 
your  sudden  answer,  I  rest,  Your  servant,  Oliver  Cromwell. 
a  1658  CLEVELAND  Rustick  Rampant  Wks.  (1687)  ^49  He 
acquaints  the  Citizens  with  the  Kings  Peril  and  his  own, 
and  requests  their  sudden  Assistance.  1671  MILTON  P.  R. 
I.  96  Our  danger,  .which  admits  no  long  debate,  But  must 
with  something  sudden  be  oppos  d.  1678-9  DRVDEN  &  LEE 
CEdipus  iv.  i,  I  charge  him  on  his  life  To  speak ;  conceal 
ment  shall  be  sudden  death.  1831  SCOTT  Jml.  21  Dec.,  If 
I  were  worthy  I  would  pray  God  for  a  sudden  death,  and 
no  interregnum  between  I  cease  to  exercise  reason  and  I 
cease  to  exist. 


b.  Sudden  death  (slang)  :  see  quots. 
1834  Blackiv.  Mag.  May  752/1  '  Which',  said  he, '  is  it  to 
be— two  out  of  three,  as  at  Newmarket,  or  the  first  toss  to 


decide?'  '  Sudden  death*,  said  I, '  and  there  will  soon  be 
an  end  of  it.'  1865  Slang  Diet.  250  Sudden  death,  the  first 
toss  in  a  bet,  to  be  decided  by  skying  a  copper.  1886  YULE 
&  BURNELL  Hobson-Jobson,  Sudden  death,  Anglo-Indian 
slang  for  a  fowl  served  as  a  spatchcock. 

t4.  Of  persons:  Swift  in  action,  quick  to  per 
form,  prompt,  expeditious.  Also,  peremptory, 
sharp.  Obs. 

1591  Troitb.  Raigne  fC.  John  (1611)  18  Speake  man,  be 
sodaine,  who  thy  Father  was.  1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  in.  i. 
19  Caska  be  sodaine,  for  we  feare  preuention.  i6u  FLETCHER 
Span,  Cur.  w.  vii,  A  suddain  witty  thief.  1630  R.  Johnson's 
Kingd.  4-  Commw.  193  The  French  is  of  so  sudden  and 
busie  disposition,  that  he  quickly  yeelds  to  that  a  man  de 
mands.  1716  POPE  Iliad  vii.  282  No  more— be  sudden,  and 
begin  the  fight.  1753  RICHARDSON  Grandison  III.  xvii.  135 
You  are  a  little  sudden  upon  me, 

fb.    Of  mental  faculties  :  Quick,  sharp.   Obs. 

1608  Pennyless  Parl,  xlvi.  in  Harl.  Misc.  (1744)  I.  181 
There  shall  so  many  sudden,  or  rather  sodden  Wits,  step 
abroad,  that  a  Flea  shall  not  frisk  forth,  unless  they  com 
ment  upon  her.  1630  R,  Johnson's  Kingd.  -V  Commw.  190 
Men  of  light  and  unsteady  braines,  have  commonly  sudden 
and  sharpe  conceits.  1741  POPE  To  Mr.  7\  Southern  n 
The  feast,  his  tow'ring  genius  marks  In  yonder  wild  goose 
and  the  larks  !  The  mushrooms  shew  his  wit  was  sudden  ! 
f  c.  Of  the  eye  :  Glancing  quickly.  Obs. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  v.  10  The  Paynim  chaunst  to  cast 
his  eye,  His  suddein  eye,. .Vpon  his  brothers  shield.  1649 
MILTON  Eikon,  xxiv.  493  Like  the  Apples  of  Asphaltis,  ap 
pearing  goodly  to  the  sudden  eye,  but  look  well  upon  them, 
or  at  least  but  touch  them,  and  they  turne  into  Cinders. 
1651  DAVBNAST  Gondibtrt  \.  vi.  59  (He)  Bids  both  their 
Breasts  be  cithers  open  book,  Where  nought  is  writ  too  hard 
for  sodain  Eles, 

6.  Made,  provided,  or  formed  in  a  short  time. 
Obs.  or  arch. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  i.  i.  33  Neuer  was  such  a  sodaine 
Scholler  made.  1617  MORYSON  /tin.  u.  187  How  dangerous 
it  is,  that  the  Array  should  depend  on  sudden  provisions. 
1697  DRVDEN  Virg.  Georg.  HI.  554  Swift  Rivers  are  with 
sudden  Ice  constram'd.  iSia  Sporting  Mag .  XXXIX.  101 
A  sudden  dinner  was  provided.  1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind.. 

Vor,  IX. 


97       . 

Chaucer  (1871)  173  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  great 
poets  are  not  sudden  prodigies,  but  slow  results. 

6.  Prompt  in  action  or  effect;  producing  an  im 
mediate  result,  poet. 

c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXIV.  iv,  Thou,  O  God,  from 
sodain  bow  Death  striking  them  a  shaft  shall  send.  1593 
SHAKS.  Rom.  $  Jul.  in.  iii.  45  Had'st  thou  no  poyson  rnixt, 
no  sharpe  ground  knife,  No  sudden  meane  of  death?  1819 
SHELLEY  Cenci  n.  i.  142  How  just  it  were  to  hire  assassins, 
or  Put  sudden  poison  in  my  evening  drink?  1826  MILMAN 
A.  Holeyn  165  There's  no  disease  will  let  the  spiiit  loose 
With  less  keen  anguish  than  the  sudden  axe  !  1865  SWIN 
BURNE  Atalanta  44  Hast  not  thou  One  shaft  of  all  thy 
sudden  seven  that  pierced  Seven  through  the  bosom? 

f7.  Done,  performed,  or  prepared  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment ;  extempore,  impromptu.  Obs. 

1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  iv.  ii.  12  Notwithstanding  all  her 
sodaine  quips,  The  least  whereof  would  quell  a  louers  hope. 
1591  —  i  Hen.  VL,  in.  i.  6  Doe  it  without  inuer.tion,  sud 
denly,  As  I  with  sudden,  and  extemporall  speech,  Purpose 
to  answer  what  thou  canst  obiect.  a  1656  lip.  HALL  Let,  to 
PersonQual.,  Your  love  will  put  the  best  construction  upon 
these  sudden  lines.  1741  WATTS  Improv,  Mind  Pref.,  Im 
perfect  sketches,  which  were  designed  by  a  sudden  pencil, 
and  in  a  thousand  leisure  moments. 

•f  8.   Brief,  momentary,  lasting  only  a  short  time. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin1* 's  Inst.  i.  ix.  (1634)  30  God  brought 
not  his  word  among  men  for  a  sodaine  shew  \vne  monstre 
et  parade  de  petite  dnree].  1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  29 
The  race  of  this  life  was  so  sodaine  and  short  so  often 
perilled  and  every  eche  moment  at  death  his  nod  and  beck. 
£1595  CAREW  Excetl.  Eng.  Tongue  in  G.  G.  Smith  Eliz. 
Crit.  Ess.  II.  287  A  fuller  obseruation  of  what  my  sod- 
daine  memorye  cannott  represent  vnto  mee. 

f  9.  Happening  at  an  early  date  ;  shortly  to  come 
or  to  be.  Qbs.  (Cf.  SUDDENLY  4.) 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  in,  iv.  45  We  haue  not  yet  set 
downe  this  day  of  Triumph  :  To  morrow,  in  my  Judgement, 
is  too  sudden.  1607  TOURNEUR  Rev.  Trag.  n.  i,  The 
Dukes  sonne..One  that  is  like  to  be  our  suddaine  Duke. 
1621  ELSING  Debates  Ho.  Lords  (Camden)  122  To  repre 
sent  the  daungers  and  the  present  and  sodeyne  occasions 
which  may  be  loste.  1712  R.  GALE  in  Mem.  IV.  Stttkeley 
(Surtees)  1. 149,  I  will  make  up  the  first  summe  by  a  .sudden 
opportunity.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xv.  ix,  I  must 
pray  for  a  sudden  opportunity  of  returning  those  pecuniary 
obligations. 

B.  adv.  (So  F.  soudain.} 

1.  =  SUDDENLY.    Chiefly/^/. 

?  1404-8  26  Pol.  Poems  24  Deb  claymej?  eche  man  for 
hesse,  And  sodeyn,  deb  no  dayes  selle.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L. 
L.  n.  i.  107  Pardon  me,  I  am  too  sodaine  bold.  1590  SPRNSER 
F.  Q.  i.  i.  6  The  day  with  cloudes  was  suddeine  ouercast. 
1652  in  Gilbert  Contcmp.  Hist.  Irel.  (Ir.  Archaeol.  Soc.)  III. 
76  If  I  cannot  be  sudaine  in  the  heade  of  a  considerable 
armie,  I  am  Itkly  to  be  founde  in  the  counties  of  Sligoe  or 
Letrim.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  650  Pavilions  numberless, 
and  sudden  reard.  1742  BLAIR  Grave  63  Sudden  !  he  starts. 
1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  v.  xix,  As  up  the  flinty  path  they 
strain'd  Sudden  his  steed  the  leader  rein'd.  1833  TENNYSON 
Dream  Fair  Worn,  xxxi,  Sudden  I  heard  a  voice  that  cried, 
'Come  here*.  1884  BROWNING  Ferishtah^  Eagle  13  Sudden 
there  swooped  An  eagle  downward. 

2.  When  qualifying  an  adj.  in  theattrib.  position 
sudden  is  often  hyphened  to  it. 

173OTHOMSON  Autuwn(ed.z)  gsiThesudden-startingtear. 
1836  NEWMAN  in  Lyra  Apost.  (1849)  10  Sudden-whelming 
storm.  1859  TENNYSON  Elaine  327  There  brake  a  sudden- 
beaming  tenderness  Of  manners  and  of  nature. 

C.  quasi-.r£.  and  sb. 

1.  In  advb.  phr.  formed  with  preps.  <=  SUDDENLY 
(chiefly  in  sense  i). 

a.  Of  a  sudden  (earlier  f  of  the  sudden} :  now 
usually  with  preceding  all. 

1570  DEE  Math.  Pref,  d  iij  b,  I  thinke,  that  none  can 
iustly  account  them  selues  Architectes,  of  the  suddeyne. 
1590  H.  BARROW  in  Greenwood  Coll.  Art  D  ij  b,  I  was., 
compelled,  .to  answere  of  the  sodaine  vnto  such  articles. 
1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  i.  i.  152  Is  it  possible  That  loue 
should  of  a  sodaine  take  such  hold  ?  a  1648  DIGBY  Closet 
Opened  (1669)  188  When  all  is  heated  through,  it  [sc.  gravy] 
will  quicken  of  a  sudden.  1681-6  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  (1747) 
III.  66  AH  of  a  sudden,  and  without  any.,  previous  Instruc 
tions,  they  were  heard  to  speak.. in  the  fifteen  several 
Tongues  of  fifteen  several  Nations.  1864  MRS.  LLOYD  Ladies 
of  Polcarrow  103  And  then  Prudy,  all  of  a  suddent,  began 
to  keep  company  with  that  little  Preventative  fellow.  1890 
DOYLE  White  Company  xxx,  Ashegazed,  he  saw  of  a  sudden 
a  man  steal  forth  from  the  wood.  1891  FARRAR  Darkn.  <$• 
Dawn  xvii,  Then  all  of  a  sudden  appears  Caligula,  and 
demands  that  Claudius  should  be  recognised  as  his  slave. 

b.  On  or   upon  a    (or  the}  sudden  (also  t  on 
sudden )  d 'the  sudden),  arch.  Very  common  c  1560-1700. 

1558  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  17  To  be. .done 
..for  more  reasonable  bier  in  hope  of  present  payment  then 
can  be  had  or  done  upon  the  soden.  1565  COOPER  Thesaurus 
s.v.  Subitarius,  Subitarij  witifes,  souldiours  mustred , .  vpon 
a  sodayne.  1581  T.  HOWELL  Denises  G  iij,  Who  running 
well,  at  first,  on  sodaine  slakes.  1611  Bible  Ecclus.  XL  21 
It  is  an  easie  thing  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  on  the  sudden 
to  make  a  poore  man  rich.  1630  USSHER  Lett.  (1686)  449 
For  the  Bargain  which  you  mention  of  Ancient  Coins,  ..I 
cannot  upon  the  sudden  say  any  thing  ;  for  my  own  Purse 
is  too  shallow.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  i.  §  23  He  did 
not  upon  the  Suddain  comprehend  the  consequences,  a  1700 
EVELYN  Diary  15  Oct.  1644,  It  pleas 'd  God  on  the  suddaine 
to  app«ase  the  wind.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  136  My  Crop 
promis'd  very  well,  when  on  a  sudden  I  found  I  was  in 
Danger  of  losing  it  all  again.  1845  SCOTT  Talism.  xii,  At 
length,  and  upon  a  sudden,  the  gallant  stag-hound  bayed 
furiously.  1843  F*  E.  PAGET  Warden  of  Berkingkolt 
n3  He  became  on  the  sudden,  moody,  sullen  and  reck 
less.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  152  On  a  sudden  a 
gleam  of  hope  appeared.  1868  BROWNING  Ring  ff  Bk.  ix. 
Bottinius  1303  O  the  sudden,  as  good  gifts  are  wont  befall. 


SUDDENLY. 

f  (£)  as  adj.  Prompt,  speedily  made.  Obs. 
1683  TEMPLE  Mem.  Wks.  1720  I.  439,  I  was  surpriz'd  to 
hear  a  Proposition  so  on  the  sudden,  so  short,  and  so  deci 
sive. 

f  o.  At  a  (or  the}  sudden.  Ods. 

1560  WHITEHORNE  Ord.  Souldiours  (1588)  3  To  know  how 
many  men  may  march  in  a  rancke,  &  at  a  sudden  to  bring 
them  intoafouresquare  battaill.  1574  HELLOWES  Guevaras 
Fam.  Ep.  (1577)  70  When  they  shuulde  haue  done  a  thing 
at  the  soudaine,  they  haue  sjt  downe  with  great  leysure  to 
take  counsell.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Engl.  t'oesie  \\\.  xxiv. 
(Arb.)  287  When  Parmemo. .  pers waded  king  Alexander,  .to 
set  vpon  Darius  at  the  sodaine.  163*  SIR  T.  HAWKINS  tr. 
Mathieit's  Unhappy  Prosp.  170  Caligula  seeing  many  Sena 
tors  at  his  table,  laughed  at  a  sudden, 
f  d.  In  a  sudden.  Obs. 

1560  WHITEHORNE  Arte  IVarre  60  Parte  of  thy  men  male 
be  well  hidden,  to  be  able  in  a  sodiiin,  and  contrary  to 
thenemies  opinion  to  assaut  him.  Ibid.  69  The  other  twoo 
shal  remain  behinde,  distaunte  other  thirtie  yardes:  the 
which  facion  mate  bee  ordained  in  a  sodaine. 

f  e.  On  (upon )  with}  such  a  sudden^  so  suddenly ; 
of  {upon}  this  sudden,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ; 
upon  a  very  great  sudden,  in  great  sudden,  very 
suddenly.  (Cf.  2.)  Obs. 

1572  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  II.  267  If  I  could  make 
them  [sc.  lodgings]  better  upon  suche  a  sodeyn,  then  wold  I. 
1575  GASCOIGNK  Kenelivorth  Wks.  i -iio  II.  102  These  verses 
were  devised .  .upon  a  very  great  sudden.  1582  N.  LICHE- 
FIELD  tr.  Castankeda's  Cong.  E.  hid.  i.  xlvii.  103  b,  And  in- 
deed  with  such  a  sodaine  came  upon  him,  that  [etc.].  1600 
SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  i.  iii.  27  Is  it  possible  on  such  a  sodaine, 
you  should  fall  into  so  strong  a  liking  with  old  Sir  Roulonds 
yongestsonne?  1600  1st.  Pt.  Sir  J.  Oldcastle  \.  iii.  116  You 
are  welcome,  Sir,  what  ere  you  be;  But  of  this  sodaine,  Sir, 
I  do  not  know  you.  1617  USSHF.R  Lett.  (i686j  60,  I  have 
nothing  that  upon  this  sudden  I  can  well  write  of.  a  1674 
MILTON  Hist.  Moscovia,  v.  Wks.  1851  VIII.  513  Wherat  the 
Emperor  in  great  sudden  bid  him  get  home. 

1 2.  A  sudden  need,  danger,  or  the  like ;  an  emer 
gency.  Obs. 

Chiefly  governed  by  preps.  att  on  (cf.  i  b,  c). 

1559  BKKCHKR  Nobytytye  Wymen  (Roxb.  Club)  102  Howe 
redye  they  be  in  matters  of  dowbte,  howe  constant  in  the 
Sodeyne  of  dayngt-rs.  Ibid.  119  Wymen  be  best  at  the 
sodeyne.  1585-6  EARL  LEYCESTEH  Corr.  (Camden)  228  When 
parliaments  be  called  vppon  suddens.  1589  BIGGES  Su»i~ 
marie  Drake's  IV.  hid.  Voy.  44  The  helpe  of  marriners  for 
that  sudden  to  make  trenches  could  not  be  had.  1608  CHAP 
MAN  Byron's  Consfiir.  n.  ii.  221  On  any  sudden,  upon  any 
ground,  And  in  the  form  of  all  occasions.  1x1639  WOTTON 
in  Rcliq.  (1651)  331,  I  would  wish  Parents  to  mark.. the 
witty  excuses  of  their  Children,  especially  at  Suddains  and 
Surprizals.  1704  S.  SEWALL  Diary  22  May,  He  had.  .called 
me  back  again ;  At  such  a  Sudden  I  knew  not  what  to  doe. 

f3.  Suddenness.   Obs.  rare. 

1575  GASCOIGNE  Glasse  Govt.  Wks.  1910  II.  63  The  sodaine 
of  uur  departure  seemetb  somewhat  straunge  unto  me. 

f4.  For  a  sudden:  for  an  instant.  Obs. 

1688  BUNYAN  Heavenly  Footman  (1724)  84  Agrippa  gave 
a  fair  Step  for  a  sudden. 

Sudden,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  SEETHE  v. 

Suddene,  obs.  form  of  SUBDEAN. 

Suddenly  (szrd'nli),  adv.  (a.}  Forms:  see 
SODDEN  ;  also  4-5  sodonly,  7  suddainsly,  sud- 
ingly.  [f.  SUDDEX  +  -LT  ^.] 

1.  Without  warning  or  preparation  ;  all  at  once, 
all  of  a  sudden, 

In  some  contexts  the  implication  is  rather  'At  an  unex 
pected  moment,  unexpectedly  '. 

c  1190  S.  Eng.  Lee-.  19  In  awuche  manere  it  were  pat  it 
queinte  so  sodeinlicne  al  bat  li^t  bat  huy  here,  a  1300  Cur- 
sor  M.  11609  ^te  o  bis  coue  ban  sagh  bai  glide  Man!  dragons 
wel  sodanli.  c  1330  Spec.  Guy  Wanv.  882  Worch  while  bu 
mait,  For  sodeyneliche  bu  niiht  be  caiht.  1375  BARBOUR 
Bruce  vii.  505  He  thoucnt  than  with  his  cheuelry  To  cum 
apon  hym  suddanly.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  21  As  a  man 
j  that  sodeinli  A  gost  behelde,  so  fare  I.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
12404  Sodonly  the  softe  winde  vnsoberly  blew.  1470-85 
MALORY  Arthur  in.  xii.  114  Ye  cam  in  sodenly  ther  as  we 
were  at  the  hyghe  feest  and  tooke  awey  this  lady.  1508 
FISHER  7  Penit.  Ps.  cxxx.  Wks.  (1876)  402  The  cogytacyons 
whiche  come  sodeynly  vnto  the  mynde.  1530  RASTELL  Bk. 
Purgat.  in.  xv.  Liv  b,  Yf  such  a  synnei  dye  sodenly,  and 
before  he  haue  had  any  tyme  to  take  any  repentaunce, 
1577-83  BRKTON  Flourish  upon  tfcMfrWlOi  (Grosart)  I.  0/2 
Ouer  this  lies  a  Bridge,  but  trust  mee,  verie  weake  :  For 
when  you  are  in  midst  therof,  then  sodenly  twyll  break  e. 
1615  SANDYS  Trav^  Cowardize  isjoyned  with  their  crueltie, 
who  dare  do  nothing  but  sodainly,  vpon  advantages,  1671 
MILTON  P.  R.  11.  298  He  view'd  it  round,  When  suddenly  a 
man  before  him  stood.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  \.  ii.  Wks.  1874 
I.  41  These  natural  punishments  or  miseries  often  come,  not 
by  degrees,  but  suddenly.  1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scot,  in  /???, 
331  Here  the  water  suddenly  narrows.  1860  TYNDALLf7/ar. 
I  xi  73  One  star,  .suddenly  made  its  appearance  above  one 
of  the  Aiguilles.  1879  FARRAR  St.  Patti  (1883)  166  No  one 
likes  to  be  suddenly  awakened. 

b.  ZooL  and  Bot.  Sharply,  abruptly. 

1843  [see  5].  1847  W.  E.  STEELE  Field  Bot.  189  Leaves 
suddenly  acuminate. 

f2.  Without  delay,  forthwith,  promptly,  imme 
diately,  directly,  at  once.  Obs. 

CIMO  Arth.  ff  Mtrl.  607  pat  >ai  schuld  sodeinliche  Smite 
of  his  heued  hastiliche  &  no  word  no  speke  him  to.  c  1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxii.  (Justin)  424  He  hyr  herd  sodendely, 
&  gert  cese  bat  mortalyte.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Merck.  T.  165. 
I  prey  yow  shapeth  for  my  mariage  Al  sodeynly,  for  I  wol 
nat  abyde.  14*3  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  cxxvi,  Straugnt  vnto  the 
presence  sodeynly  Off  dame  Minerue,.  .Gude  hope. .  led  me. 
c  1475  Harl.  Contin.  Higdtn  (Rolls)  VIII.  556  As  soone  as 
he  was  crowned,  enoynted,  and  sacred,  anone  sodaynly  he 
was  chaunged  into  a  new  man.  1513  BRADSHAW  St.  Wer- 
buree  u.  1409  Wherwith  saynt  Werburgc  departed  sodeinly 
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SUDDENNESS. 

To  the  blys  of  heuyn.    1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  iv.  ii.  4 

Speake  suddenly,  my  Lords,  are  wee  all  friends  1  1650 
BULWER  Anthroponiet.  116  When  the  water  enters  the 
Weazon,  men  are  suddenly  drowned.  1669  STURM  v  Mariner's 
Mag,  v.  xiii.  85  Be  sure  when  you  have  Fired  the  (Fuse, 
suddenly  to  cast  it  [sc.  the  grenade]  out  of  your  hand.  1682 
NORRIS  Hierocles  82  If  we  fall  into  sin,  suddenly  to  betake 
ourselves  to  Justice  as  to  a  soveraign  Medicine. 

•j-3.  Without  premeditation ;  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment;  extempore.  Obs.% 

1340  Ayenb&\  Huanne  me  zuere>  be  t yene,  and  sodaynlyche, 
huer-of  him  uorbingb  efterward.     a  1450  MYRC  1485  He  J?at 
doth  hyt  sodeulyche,  And  afterwarde  hym  reweth  myche. 
c  1450  HOLLAND  Ho~Mlat  120,  I  can  nocht  say  sudanelye. . 
Bot  I  sail  call  my  cardinallis  and  my  counsall.     1591  [see 
SUDDEN  A.  7].    1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  n.  i.  130  Sight  may    j 
distinguish  of  Colours  :  But  suddenly  to  nominate  them  all,     ! 
It  is  impossible.     1656  N.  BERNARD  Life  J.  Usher  22  Their 
readinesse  in  the  Scripture  was  marvellous,  being  able  sud 
dainly  to  have  repeated  any  part  of  the  Bible. 

T"  4.  After  a  comparatively  short  time ;  at  an 
early  date,  early;  soon,  speedily;  shortly  (after). 

This  sense  tends  to  coalesce  with  i. 

c  1500   Lancelot   1874  Qwho  that  sal  exced  His  rent,  he 
fallith  sodandly  in  nede.     1588  K.YD  Hoitseh.  Pkilos.  Wks. 
(1901)  271  Salt  and  Vineger  doo  not  onely  keep  flesh  long     j 
time  sweete  and  seazoned,  but  fish  and  fowle,  which  will 
bee    suddainly    corrupt.      1634   SIR    T.     HERBERT    Trav. 
210  Cut  a  small  hole  in  euery  tree,  into  which  immediatly 
effudes  the  liquour,  so  that  suddenly  all  the  holes,  .are  full.     I 
1645  G.  DiGBvin  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)65  You  shall  as     i 
suddainly  as  may  be  receive  a  particular  accompt  of  them    j 
both.    1671  MILTON  Samson  1565, 1  refrain,  too  suddenly  To 
utter  what  will  come  at  last  too  soon.    1681  KNOX  Ceylon  m. 
iv.  78  Either  just  before  or  very  suddenly  after  this  Voice,  the     j 
King  always  cuts  off  People,     1766  GOLDSM.    Vic.  IV.  xx,     ; 
How  he  had  been  taught  the  art  of  a  cognoscento  so  very     ' 
suddenly. 

fb.    Not  long  after  the  time  of  speaking  or 
writing ;  shortly  ;  very  soon.   Obs. 

1544  in  Froude  Hist.  Eng,  (1858)  IV.  305,  I  will  not  bid 
you  good  night.  Suddenly  we  shall  meet  again  in  the  king 
dom  of  heaven.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  i.  iii.  294  When 
time  is  ripe,  which  will  be  sodainly.  1661  PR.  RUPERT 
in  nth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comtn.  App.  v.  9,  I  hope  the 
Duke  of  Yorke  will  have  given  order  for  a  Fregatte  for  me, 
soe  that  I  hope  suddainsly  to  see  you.  1676  ETHEREDGE 
A/an  of  Mode  n.  i,  Now  practising  a  famous  Ballat,  which 
will  Be  suddenly  danc'd  at  the  Bear-Garden.  1680  Banyan's 
Mr.  Badman  Bookseller's  Advt.  (1905)  15  There  is  now  in 
the  Press,  and  will  be  suddenly  published,  An  Exposition 
on  the  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  ioth,  Chapters  on  the  Hebrews.  1703 
PETIVER  Mitsei  Petiv.gs  Plants  and  Insects,  .some  of  which 
I  shall  suddenly  figure.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  239  p  12, 
I  shall  very  suddenly  give  my  Reader  an  Account  of  the 
whole  Art  of  Cavilling. 

5.  When  qualifying  an  adj.  in  the  attrib.  position 
suddenly  is  often  joined  to  it  by  a  hyphen. 

177*  NUGENT  Hist.  Fr.  Gerund  II.  147  One  of  those  lazy, 
suddenly-learned  gentry.  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXV.  269/2  It 
tends  to  Trochus  acutits  in  its  suddenly-pointed  spire.  1900 
IVestm.  Gaz.  16  Aug.  1/2  One  of  those  suddenly-arising 
emergencies. 

f  6.  Used  as  adj.     Quick,  rapid.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1556  Aurelio  .5-  /sab.  (1608)  I  vij,  Youre  thoughte  is 
soudainlier  than  ower  tonge.  [1600  Gojvries  Conspiracie 
B  ij,  The  suddainly  comming  of  his  Maiestie  vnlooked  for 
there.] 

Suddenness  (szvd'nnes).  Forms  :  see  SUD 
DEN  a. ;  also  4  sodeynesse,  7  suddeness.  [f. 
SUDDEN  a.  +  -NESS.] 

1.  The  quality  of  taking  place  without  warning 
or  preparation  ;  unexpectedness. 

138*  WYCLIF  Wisd.  v.  2  Seende  the! . .  shul  merueilen  in  the 
sodeynesse  [Vulg.  subitatione}  of  the  vnhopid  helthe.  a  1586 
SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  xxiv.  Wks.  1912  I.  492  Who  when  he 
saw  her  fal,  had  his  owne  rage  stayed  a  little  with  the  sod- 
dennes  of  her  destruction.  1624  MASSINGER  Renegade  n.  v, 
The  suddenness  Of  their  departure . .  Deterr'd  us.  1685  BAX 
TER  Paraphr.  N.  71.,  i  Tim.  iii.  6  The  suddenness  of  the  Light 
which  they  have  received  so  transported  them,  that  [etc.]. 
1797  S.  &  HT.  LEE  Canterb.  T.  (1799)  I.  6  The  suddenness 


xxx.  IV.  lot  ine  suddenness ot  the  calamity  wnicn  had  de 
prived  Athens  of  her  navy  had  prevented  the  laying  in  a 
stock  of  provisions  to  meet  a  long  siege. 

2.  Hastiness,  precipitancy.    Now  rare. 

1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong.^  Hastivetft  hastinesse, 
sodennesse.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  n.  xxvii.  158  There  is 
no  suddennesse  of  Passion  sufficient  for  a  totall  Excuse.  1876 
HARDY  Ethelberta  (1890)  188,  X  will  not  urge  you  to  be  pre 
cipitate...  My  suddenness  perhaps  offended  you. 

8.  The  quality  of  being  quick  to  act ;  immediate- 
ness  or  promptitude  in  action  or  movement. 

This  sense  tends  to  coalesce  with  i, 

1596  SPENSER  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  615/2  [He]  speedely 
rann  forward,  accounting  his  suddaynness  his  most  advaun- 
tage.  1599  SANDYS  Europae  Spec.  (1632)  188  They  have., 
ruined  those  powerful!.  .Empires  in  the  sodainnesse  of  an 
instant.  1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  543  The  swiftnesse  and 
suddennesse  of  the  motion  of  the  eye-Hddes.  a  1661  FULLER 
Worthies,  Stajfordsh^ibfo)  39,  I  know  not  whether  more  to 
admire  at  the  suddeness  of  payment,  or  vastness  of  the  Sum. 
1750  CARTE  Hist.  Eng,  II.  2  The  suddenness  of  whose 
coronation  did  not  prevent  protests  being  made  against  it. 
1837  CARLYLE  Rev.  France  11.  i.  xi,  Sharp  Bretons,  with 
their  Gaelic  suddenness.  1841  SPALDING  Italy  III.  286  The 
suddenness  of  the  chill  which  accompanies  the  evening  twi 
light.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  5  Nov.  5/3  With  surprising 
suddenness  and  heartiness  they  broke  out  in  loud  cheers. 

f4.  Steepness,  abruptness.  Obs.  rare. 

1594-7  DONNE  Sat.  iii.  82  On  a  huge  hill,.  -Truth  stands, 
and  hee  that  will  Reach  her,  about  must,  and  about  must 
goe;  And  what  the  hills  suddennes  resists,  winne  so. 
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Suddenty  (s»-d'nti).     Chiefly   Sc.    Obs.  exc. 
dial.  Forms:  see  SUDDEN,  [a. OF.. 
soudainete],  f.  sodein  SUDDEN  :  see  -TY.] 

1.  =  SUDDENNESS  i ;  occas.  an  instance  of  this, 
an  unexpected  attack. 

1388  WYCLIF  Wisd.  v.  2  Thei  schulen  wondre  in  the  sudeynte 
of  heelthe  vnhopid.  1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I. 
23  That  he  micht,  be  untraist  suddante,  the  more  cruelte 
exerce.  a  1586  MONTGOMERY  Misc.  Poems  xlv.  9  Come, 
gentill  Death,  and  that  with  suddentie.  1596  DALRYMPLE 
tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  166  Feiring  the  suddantie  and 
craftines  of  the  cuntrey  men.  Ibid.  II.  135  The  Bartains 
in  respect  of  that  suddentie,  resist  and  defend  al  tha  mycht. 
1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xx.  §  12  These  short  dangers 
and  troubles,  by  reason  of  their  suddalnty  did  worthily  make 
the  King  wakefull.  1633  SIR  A.  JOHNSTON  Diary  (S.H.S.) 
15  The  sudainte  of  it  confounds  me  yet. 

b.  Phr.  Of  (a]  suddenty,  onoiupon  (a]  suddenly, 
in  or  on  a  great,  in  sic  a  suddenly,  etc. :  all  of  a 
sudden,  (so,  very)  suddenly. 

c  1440  A  iphabet  of  Tales  19  As  he  was  drawand,  ber  hap- 
pend  of  Sodentie  a  fyssh  to  com  in-to  fc>e  bukett.  c  1557  ABP. 
PARKER  Ps.  xc.  254  As  early  grasse  in  sodentyedoth  change 
hys  hue  and  plight.  1582-8  Hist.  Jas.  Iff  (1804)  77  The 
regent  thus  endit  his,.dayes  in  sic  suddainty..as  ye  haue 
heard.  1587  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  Ser.  i.  IV.  167  The 
said  Maister,  upoun  suddentie,  devisit  the  secund  [device], 
1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot,  1. 165  Thairfor  vpon 
Angus  he  brekis  in  vpon  a  suddentie.  1633  SIR  A.  JOHNSTON 
Diary  (S.  H.  S.)  13  That  it  pleased  God  upon  a  sudainty.. 
to  separat  thos  saules  quhilk  he  had  joined  out  of  his  love. 
1650  R.  BAILLIE  Lett,  $  Jrnls.  (Bannatyne  Club)  III.  120 
He  left  the  west  in  a  great  suddentie  and  de  mi -disorder. 
1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xviii,  It  is  not  likely  that  he  should 
have  joined  them  on  a  suddenty.  1824  —  Redgauntlet  let. 
xi,  My  father's  tongue  was  loosed  of  a  suddenty.  1876 
ROBINSON  Gloss.  Whitby  189/1  It  cam  doon  amang  us  all  on 
a  suddenty. 

2.  (In  Sc.  legal  language.)    An  unpremeditated 
outburst  of  passion.      On,  «/<?«,  rarely  of,  in  (a) 
suddenty :  without  premeditation. 

1469  Acts  Par!.  Scot.,  Jas.  Ill  (1814)  II.  95/2  Gret 
slachteris  quhilkes  has  bene  Richt  commone..of  late  baith 
of  fore  thocht  felony  and  of  suddante.  X4(>6  Reg.  Privy 
Seal  Scot.  I.  10/1  The  slauchter  of  John  'ihomsoun  com- 
mittit  apon  suddante  alanerly.  c  1575  Balfour's  Practicks 
(1754)  510  Gif.  .it.. out  of  ane  chaud-ntelle*  or  suddentie,  that 
ilk  ane  ofthame  slay  uther.  15..  Aberd.  Reg.  (Jam.),  Spokin 
in  suddanty,  in  the  first  motioune  of  yre.  1609  SKENE  Reg, 
Maj.  46  b  (tr.  Stat.  Dav.  II.),  Crymes  (committed  be  ane 
suddentie,  or  ane  chaud-mellee).  1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk 
(Wodrow  Soc.)  36  He  who  slayes  any  upon  suddentie  and 
inadvertence.  1678  G.  MACKENZIE  Crim.  Laws  Scot.  i.  xi. 
§  xi.  (1699)  64  Ckaudmcllatw  Slaughter  committed  upon 
suddenty.  1776  SIR  D.  DALRYMPLE  Annals  Scot.  I.  4  If  he 
..committed  slaughter  of  suddenty.  1785  ARNOT  Crim. 
Trials  (1812)  195  That  there  is  no  distinction  between. .de- 
liberate  assassination  and  killing  of  a  suddenty. 

II  Sudder  (s^'daj),  a.  (sb.)  Anglo-Indian,  [a. 
Urdu  =  Arab,  j  J-ff  $adr  foremost  or  highest  part  of  a 
thing,  chief  place  or  seat,  etc.,  used  in  comb,  with 
adj.  sense.]  Chief,  supreme :  applied  esp.  to  high 
government  departments  or  officials. 

1787  Gentl.  Mag.  1181/2  The  Court  of  Sudder  Dewannee 
Adaulet.  1835  [see  MOONSIF].  1845  STOCQUELER  Handbk. 
Brit.  India  (1854)  342  Hydrabad  is  a  collectorate,  or  Sudder 
station.  1850  Directions  Rev.  Off.  N.  IV.  Prov.  99  The 
Sudder  Board  of  Revenue.  1897  G.  SMITH  Twelve  Indian 
Statesm.  x.  253  The  Supreme  and  Sudder  Courts  were 
amalgamated  at  the  Presidency  Towns. 
b.  ellipt.  as  sb.  =  Sudder  Court. 


to-morrow.    1858  J.  B.  NORTON  Topit 
Sudder  consists  of  only  three  judges. 

Sudding  (sydin),  vbl  sb.  [f.  SDD(S)  +  -ING!.] 
The  action  of  putting  through  a  sad.' 

1909  Stores'  Listt  No  labour  being  necessary  beyond  sud- 
ding  and  rinsing. 

t  Strdding,  ///.  a.   Obs.    [f.  SUD  v.  +  -ING  2.] 

Foaming. 

1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  I  si.  n.  xi,  All  froths  his  yellow 
streams  with  many  a  sudding  fall.  Ibid.  iv.  vii,  The  big- 
grown  main  wilh  fomie  billows  swelling,  Stops  there  the 
sudding  stream. 

Suddite  (szvdait).  [f.  SUDD  + -ITE1.]  A  kind 
of  fuel  manufactured  from  sudd. 

1911  Daily  News  20  April  6  The  new  fuel  is  to  be  known 
as  Suddite. 

Saddle  (szrd'l),  sb.  Sc.  [f.  the  vb.]  A  stain,  spot. 

1861  R.  QUINN  Heather  Lintie  (1863)  239  Nature's  touch 
sae  pure  an'  bricht,  But  blemish,  flaw,  or  suddle. 

t  Saddle,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  In  5  suddill.  [See  next 
and  cf.  SUDDLT.]  Filthy. 

a  1500  Colkelbie  Sow  \,  171  The  suddill  sow  of  the  sord. 

Saddle  (sz?*dT),^.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also  6 
suddill,  8  sudle.  [Immediate  source  uncertain.  Cf. 
MHG.  sudeln,  sudlen  to  wallow  in  mire,  G.  sudeln 
to  soil,  defile.]  trans.  To  soil,  sully,  defile.  Hence 
Suddled///.  a. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  XH.  ii.  124  That.. I  may. .in  the 
dusty  puldyr . .  Suddill  and  fyle  hys  crysp  and  ;allow  hayr. 
1696  A.  TELFAIR  True  Relat.  Appar.  10  Seven  small  bones, 
with  Blood,  and  some  Flesh,  all  closed  in  a  peice  of  Old 
suddled  Paper.  *?»»  HAMILTON  Wallace  12  She..  A  sudled 
Curch  o'er  Head  and  Neck  let  fall.  [Cf.  SUDDLY,  quot. 
c  1470.]  ciflzo  HOGG  Poems  (1865)  279/2  His  gravat  was 
suddled.  a  1815  Ld.  Tlwmas  fy  Fair  Annet  vi.  in  Child 
Ballads  (1885)  II.  186/1  She  must  put  on  her  suddled  silks, 
That  she  wears  every  day. 
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t  Sa'ddly,  a.  06s.  Sc.  In  5  soudly,  6  sudly. 
[f.  SUDDLE  v.  +  -y.]  Soiled,  dirty. 

4:1470  HENRY  Wallace  i.  241  A  soudly  courche  our  bed 
and  nek  [scho]  leit  fall,  c  1560  in  A .  Scott's  Poems  (E.E.T.S.) 
90  Rycht  as  the  sone  schynis  on  the  sudly  schaw. 
Suddrone,  Suddroun,  obs.  ft.  SOUTHRON. 
tSa-ddy,  a.   Obs.    [f.  SUD(B)  +  -Y.]    Turbid, 
1    thick  ;  alsoy^f.  (  muddy  '. 

1587  HAKRISON  Descr.  Brit.  xiv.  87/1  in  Holinshed,  The 

water  of  this  riuer  is  for  the  most  part  sore  troubled,  as 

comming  thorough  a  suddie  or  soddie  more.     1614  LATHAM 

,    Falconry  (1633)  27  Between  a  blacke  &  a  tawnie,  as  it  were 

j    of  a  suddie  colour.     1657  G.  STABKEV  Helmont's  Vindic. 

,    314  Not  as  Sope  which  makes  a  troubled  suddy  water. 

Sude(a)kne,  -decon,  obs.  ff.  SUBDEACON. 
Sude(n,  obs.  pa.  t.  pi.  of  SEETHE  z».  Sudene, 
obs.  f.  SUBDEAN.  Sudewe,  obs.  f.  SUBDUE  v. 
Sudge(o)rne,  obs.  ff.  SOJOURN. 

Sadiform  (siw-difpjm),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  sudis 
I  stake,  pile  +  -FORM.]  Shaped  like  a  stake. 

i8zz  J.  PARKINSON  Ontl.  Oryctol.  120  Their  [sc.  the  sea- 
urchins']  spines  are  various,  never  uniformly  setous,  but 
either  large  and  sudiform  and  as  if  truncated,  or  long  and 
crenulated. 

Sudiorne,  -journe,  obs.  forms  of  SOJOURN. 

Sadoral  (si?7'd6ral),  a.  and  sb.  Path.  rare.  [f. 
L.  sitdor  sweat  +  -AL.  Cf.  OF.  sttdoral.]  Charac 
terized  by  a  disturbance  of  the  function  of  sweating. 

1876  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.  313/2  Diarrhoea^  Sudoral, 
diarrhoea  associated  with  a  disturbance  of  the  functions  of 
the  skin,  preventing  the  secretion  of  sweat.  1892  OSLER 
Princ.  <y  Pract,  Med.  \.  \.  16  Jaccoud  and  others  in  France 
have  especially  described  this  sudoral  form  of  typhoid  fever. 

II  Sudoresis  (s'wdor/'sis).  [mod.L.,  irreg.  f. 
'  L.  sndor  sweat  +  -esis  as  in  DIAPHORESIS.]  Sweat 
ing,  exudation. 

1834  McMuRTRiE  Cuvier's  Anim.  Kiugd.  405  The  Gall- 
insects  appear  to  injure  trees  by  a  superabundant  sudoresis 
through  the  punctures  they  make  in  them.  1901  DORLAND 
lllust.  Med.  Diet.,  Sndoresist  profuse  sweating. 

Sadoric   (siwd^-rik),   a.    Chew.     [f.  L.  sitdor 

sweat  +  -1C.  Cf.  F.  sudorique^\  Stidoric  add^  an  acid 

!    said  to  be  present  in  human  sweat.    (Cf.  HIDBOTIC.) 

1856  Orr's  Circ.  Sci.t  Pract.  Chern.  318,  I  call  them  caseic, 
sudoric,  and  capric  acids  (capronic,  caprylic,  and  caprinic 
:  acids  of  other  authors). 

Sudoriferous  (siwdori-feras},^.  [f.late L.sudv- 
rifer  or  mod.L.  sitdoriferus  :  see  -FEBOUS.  Cf.  F. 
$udoriferet  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  sudorifero^\ 

1.  =  SUDORIFIC  i. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemean's  Fr.  Chirurg.  49/1  Sudori- 
ferouse  medicaments.     1694  WESTMACOTT  Script.  Herb.  26 
1     The  extract  of  the  wood  of  Box   is  sudoriferous.     183,3 
I    M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  vii,  The  temper  of  the  people.. is 
hotter  than  the  climate,  and  that,  God  knows !  is  sudori 
ferous  enough. 

2.  =  SUDORIPAROUS. 

1713  DERHAM  Phys.'Tkeol.  v.  vii.  338  The  sudoriferous 
Glands  and  Vessels.  1849-52  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  ii. 
841/1  The  cutaneous  secretion  is  formed  by  the  spiral 
sudoriferous  canals.  1856  TODD  &  BOWMAN  Phys.  Anat. 
II.  387  These  glands. .are. .related  rather  to  the  sudorifer 
ous  than  to  the  salivary  system.  1877  BURNETT  Ear  23  The 
sudoriferous  glands  are  most  abundant  on-  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  auricle. 

Hence  Sudorl'ferousness. 

1727  BAILEY  (vol.  II.),  Sudoi~iferousntsst  aptness  to  cause 
Sweat. 

Sudorific    (s'wdori'fik),   a,   and   sb.     Also   7 

-iphicke,  7-8  -iflck.   [ad.  mod.L.  sildorificus:  see 

i    -FIG.    Cf.  F.  sudorifiquey  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  sudorifico.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Promoting  or  causing  perspiration;  diaphoretic. 
1626  BACON  Sylva  §  706  A  Decoction  of  Sudorifick  Herbs, 

1634  Lowe's  Chirurg.  (ed.  3)  v.  xti.  153  Decoction  sudori- 
phicke.  1733  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  in  Alimentsl  etc. 
271  Many  things  which  are  diuretick  are  likewise  sudorifick. 
z8n  A.  T.  THOMSON  Lond.  Disp.  (1818)  584  This  oil  is 
stimulant,  anti-spasmodic,  anodyne,  and  sudorific.  1850  S. 
;  DOBELL  Rom.  v.  Poet.  Wks.  (1875)  59  Sudorific  toil.  1869 
CLARIDGE  Cold  Water  Cure  203  Sudorific  Process. 

2.  Connected  with  the  secretion  and  the  exudation 
of  sweat ;  sudoriparous,  perspiratory. 

£1730  W.  GIBSON  Farriers  Dispcns.  vii.  (1734)  184  The 
i  Sudorifick  Pores.  1799  UNDERWOOD  Dis.  Childhood  (ed.  4) 
II.  160  Hydroa,  or  Sudamma  is  a  trifling  eruption  from  the 
'  sudorific  glands.  1878  HAMILTON  Nervous  Dis.  74  During 
!  the  warmer  season,  when  the  sudorific  apparatus  requires  a 
,  free  capillary  circulation. 

3.  Consisting  of  sweat,  rare. 

1807  SYD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1850)  85  A  miraculous  image  of 
I  our  Lady  of  Serdenay,  which  always  sweats — not  ordinary 
!  sudorific  matter — but  an  oil  of  great  ecclesiastical  efficacy. 
1  1837  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser,  i.  Leech  Folkestone^  Did  you 
,  ever.. burst  out  into  sudorific  exudation  like  a  cold  thaw, 
•  with  the  thermometer  at  zero? 

4.  Of  limestone  caves,  etc. :  That  exudes. 

1828  DUPPA  Trav.  Italy,  etc,  142  The  steam-baths  of 
Daedalus.. consist  of  several  sudorific  grottos. 

B.  sb.  A  medicine  or  remedy  which  promotes 
perspiration ;  a  diaphoretic. 

if&]Phil.  Trans.  II.  547  She  never  swet  in  her  life,  nor  could 
it  be  procur'd  by  ordinary  Sudorificks.  1718  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
s.  v.,  Sudorificks  only  differ  from  Diaphoreticks  in  the  Degree 
of  their  Action ;  the  one  promoting  sensible  Perspiration,  the 
other  insensible.  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  III.  171  This 
bath  becomes  the  most  powerful  and  certain  sudorific 
known.  1841  BREWSTER  Martyrs  Set.  n.  iv.  (1856)  159 
Antimony.. a  well  known  sudorific  in  the  present  practice 
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of  physic.  1883  I.  MACKENZIE  Day-dawn  Dark  places  42 
They  actually  rolled  the  miserable  man  in  the  burning  sand 
as  a  sudorific  !  1908  SIR  H.  JOHNSTON  G.  Gren/ellff  Congo 
II.  xxii.  557  A  treatment  of  disease  by  massage  or  sudorifics. 
b.  transf. 

1777  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  C'tcss  Upper  Ossory  29  Tune, 
We  will  keep  ourselves  warm  with  hot  cockles  and  blind- 
man's-buff,  and  other  old  English  sudorincs. 

t  Sudori'fical,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 

1.  =  SUDORIFIC  i. 

1651  FRENCH  Distill.  \.  34  There  will  come  forth  an  insipid 
water,  sudorificall  and  laxative. 

2.  Sweaty,  perspiring. 

1828  Black-iv.  Mag.  XXIV.  350  He  deterges  his  brow 
sudorifical. 

t  Sudorifica'tion.  Obs.  rarer-1,  [f.  L.  sudor 
sweat +  -(I)FICATION.]  Sweat,  perspiration. 

1708  Brit.  Apalh,  Q.  Paper  No.  i.  3/1  It  makes  my.. 
Carcase. .in  a  humid  Sudorification. 

Sudoriparous  (s'wdori'paras),  a.  P/iys.  [f. 
mod.L.  sftaj nfarus ,  f.  sudor  sweat :  see  -PABOUS. 
Cf.  F.  stidoripare^  Secreting  sweat. 

1831  CARPENTER  Man.  Phys.  (ed.  2)  446  The  Sudoriparous 
or  sweat-glands.  1876  DUHRING  Dis.  Skin  18  Certain  gases, 
as  carbonic  acid,  and  other  substances,  are  eliminated  from 
the  body  through  the  sudoriparous  glands. 

b.  Used  loosely  for :  Connected  with  the  pro 
duction  of  sweat  or  with  the  sweat-glands. 

1899  Allbutf  i  Sjrtt.  Med.  VIII.  676  Both  the  sudoriparous 
and  sebaceous  functions  may  be  abolished.  Ibid.  825  They 
originate  in  the  sweat-glands,  and  are  usually  found  about 
the  forehead  or  skin  of  the  scalp  (sudoriparous  adenoma). 

Sudorous  (swdoras),  a.  rare.  [f.  late  I.. 
sfidorus,  f.  L.  sfidor  sweat :  see  -ous.]  Sweaty. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  v.  85  The  strigments 
and  sudorous  adhesions  from  mens  hands.  Ibid.  v.  xxi. 
270  The  sudorous  or  thin  serosity  perspirable  through  the 
-skin.  1893  DOUGHTY  Wherry  in  Wendisk  Lands  274  Four 
backs,  weary  and  sudorous. 

[[Sudra  (s;J'dra).  Anglo-Indian.  Forms:  "jpl. 
Shudderies,  -yes,  7, 9  Soudra,  8  Tschud(d)irer, 
Sudder,  8-9  Soodera,  Sooder,  9  S(h)uder, 
Shudra,  Soodra,  Cudra,  8-  Sudra.  [a.  Skr. 
Sudra  {Hindi  shudr,  Urdu  sudr),  of  doubtful  etym. 
Cf.  F.  Sout/ra,  Pg.  Chudrer.]  A  member  of  the 
lowest  of  the  four  great  Hindu  castes. 

1630  LORD  Banians  xii,  The  third  Tribe  or  Cast,  called 
the  Shudderies.  1678  J.  PHILLIPS  tr.  Taverniers  Trav.  n. 
III.  iii.  162  The  fourth  Caste  is  that  of  the  Charados  or 
Soitdras.  1717  J.  T.  PHILLIPS  People  of  Malabar  20  As  for 
the  Tschudirers,  they  have  Licence  only  to  read  the  six 
Systems.  1704  SIR  W.  JONES  Instit.  Hindu  Law  Wks. 
1799  1 1 1.  357  For  a  Si'fdra  is  ordained  a  wife  of  his  own  class. 
1796  ELIZA  HAMILTON  Lett.  Hindoo  Rnjak  (1811)  I.  115 
Any  base  born  sooder.  1796  MORSE  Atner.  Geog.  II.  544 
The  fourth  tribe  is  that  of  Sudder.  1800  Asiat.Ann.  Reg. 
55/2  A  Vaisya,  unable  to  subsist  by  his  own  duties,  may 
descend  to  the  servile  acts  of  a  Sudra.  1858  BEVEKIDGE 
Hist.  India  II.  iv.  i.  13  The  modern  Sudra  is  no  longer  a 
slave.  1910  Encycl.  Brit.  XIII.  503/1  Whilst  the  Arya  was 
thus  a  dvi-ja,  or  twice-born,  the  Sudra  remained  unregener- 
ate  during  his  lifetime. 

attrib.  1794  SIR  W.  JONES  Instit.  Hindu  Lain  Wks.  1799 
III.  mASrdnmen  may  seize  without  hesitation,  .the  goods 
of  his  Sudra  slave.  18*8  Asiatic  Costumes  60  Hindoos  of 
the  soodra  caste.  1819  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  XX.  677/2 
Nanda,  the  son  of  a  Sudra  mother.  1876  Encycl.  Brit.  V. 
190/2  After  Buddha,  Sudra  dynasties  ruled  in  many  parts 
of  India. 

Sudroun,  obs.  form  of  SODTHROJT. 

Suds  (sr>dz),  sb.  pi.  Forms  :  6  slides,  6-7 
suddes,  7-8  sudds,  6-  suds.  Also  sing,  sud 
(7  sudd).  [Of  uncertain  etymology. 

With  the  existing  evidence  it  is  difficult  to  establish  the 
chronology  of  the  senses.  Sense  2  is  perhaps  the  original : 
in  which  case  the  immediate  source  may  be  MLG.,  MDu. 
suiide  (WFris.  sodde\  or  MDu.  sudse,  in  Kilian  ziidse 
(WFris.  sodze)  marsh,  bog.] 

1 1-  Dregs,  leavings  ;  hence,  filth,  muck.  Alsoyff. 
or  in  fig.  context.  Obs. 

1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Pref.  2  b,  He  had  so  infected  the 
clere  fountaine  of  Goddes  woorde  with  the  suddes  of 
humain  tradicions.  1563  Mirr.  Slag.,  Rivers  iv,  Oft  causyng 
Rood  to  be  reported  yll,  Or  dround  in  suddes  of  Lethes 
muddy  swyll.  1576  TURBBRV.  Vencrie  xxxv.  93  Perchance 
the  fight.  .Amasde  your  mynde,  and  for  a  wbyle  did  draw 


Your  noble  eyes,  to  settle  on  such  suddes.  1581  Lane.  A- 
Cheshire  Wills  (Chetham  Soc.)  II.  3,  I  geue  and  bequeath 
vnto  James  hamer  my  sone  all  the  dust  and  sudes  towardes 


the  keepinge  of  a  swine.  1594  Manch.  Crt.  Leet  Rec. 
(1885)  II.  oo  That  Roberte  Marshall  shall  not  cast  any 
suddes  or  mudye  water  one.. his  backside.  1596  NORDEN 
Progr.  Pietie  (1847)  '78  Thedangerous  estate  of  thychurch, 
which  is  much  pestered  and  infected  with  the  suds  of  error. 
1609  J.  DAVIES  Hum.  Heaven  on  Earth  clix.  Wks.  (Grosart) 

I.  21/1  Swimming  in  Suddes  of  all  sordiditie.     1621  DONNE 
Serm.  John  L  8  (1649)  II.  -544  Those  that  lye  in  the  suddes 
of  nature,    c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  n.  iii,  The  base  Suds  which 
Vice  useth  to  leave  behind  it. 

f  2.  Flood-water ;  the  water  of  the  fens  ;  water 
mixed  with  drift-sand  and  mud  ;  drift-sand  left  by 
a  flood.  Also  transf.  (qnot.  1599).  Obs. 

The  authors  here  quoted  belong  to  E.  Anglia. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  Wks.  1905  III.  196  Ltander. . 
when  hee  sprawled  through  the  brackish  suddes  to  scale  her 
[sc.  Hero  s)  tower.  1611  QUARLES  Esther  Wks.  (Grosart) 

II.  63/2  [God's]  lesser  breath.. can  drowne  The  spacious 
Vmuerse  in  suds  of  Clay.     1619  H.  C.  Disc.  cone.  Draining 
feiines  B,  To  be  surrounded,  or  to  lye  in  ihe  suds  as  we 
say,  three  quarters  or  halfe  a  yeere..doth  mischiefe . . the 

¥ound.    1635  Q.UARLES  Embl.  iv.  i.  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  79/1 
bus  am  I  driven  upon  these  slipp'ry  suds,..  My  life  s  a 
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troubled  sea,  compos'd  of  Ebs  and  Flouds.  1851  T.  STERN- 
BERG  Dial.  Nortkants.  109  Suds,  floods.  Water  mixed 
with  sand  and  mud ;  formerly  applied  to  the  water  of 
the  fens. 

3.  a.  Water  impregnated  with  soap  for  washing;, 
esp.  when  hot.    b.  The  frothy  mass  which  collects 
on  the  top  of  soapy  water  in  which  things  are 
washed ;  in  early  use  esp.  a  barber's  lather.    (More 
fully  SOAP-SUDS.)     Also  in  fig.  and  allusive  use 
(cf.  sense  5). 

1581  PETTIE  tr.  Gttazzcfs  Civ.  Conv.  (1586)  i.  41  b,  Hee 
winch  washeth  his  mouth  with  his  owne  praise,  soyleth  him. 
selfe  with  the  suddes  that  come  of  it.  1593  G.  HARVEY  New 
Letter  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  281,  I  haue  some  suddes  of  my 
mother  wttt,  to  sowse  such  a  Dish  clowte  in.  1594  PLAT 
yewell-Jw,  i.  34  Maister  Barnabe  Googe  will  haue  all  the 
suddes  of  his  landery  conueied  thereon.  1596  NASHE  Saffron 
Walden  16  Thou  that  hast  madesomaniemen  winke  whyles 
thou  cast  suds  in  their  eyes.  1606  DEKKER  Seucn  Deadly 
Sinnes  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  62  Barbers,  .throwing  all  their 
Suddes  out  of  their  learned  Latin  Basons  into  my  face.  1606 
MARSTON  Fnwne  iv.  i,  Alas  my  miserable  maister,  what  suds 
art  thou  washt  into?  i6n-[see  SOAP-SUDS].  1612  WKBSTKR 
White  DcT'ft  v.  iii,  She  simpers  like  the  suds  A  collier  hath 
been  wash'd  in.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  98/2  Heating  the 
Soap  and  Water  together,  to  make  it  rise  to  a  Froth,  which 
they  [sc.  Laundresses]  call  Suds.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones 
vni.  iv,  The  shaver  was  very  tedious  in  preparing  his  suds. 
a  1756  ELIZA  HAYWOOD  Ntruf  Present  (1771)  268  Let  them  he 
washed  in  strong  clear  suds.  1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Chnz. 
xxix,  He  lathered  him  bountifully.  Mr.  Bailey  smiled 
through  the  suds.  1873  BROWNING RedCott.  Nt.-cap  1576 
The  brilliant  bubble  burst  in  suds  !  1887  MEREDITH  Voting 
Reynard  i.  Poet.  Wks.  (1912)  286  Light  as  a  bubble  that 
flies  from  the  tub,  Whisked  by  the  laundry-wife  out  of  her 
suds,  a  1893  W.  BURNS  THOMSON  Kemin.  (1895)  33  She 
stroked  the  suds  off  her  hands  and  arms. 
c.  sing.  A  soap  solution. 

iSssURE/Vn/iw.  Mamtf.  129  It  [sc.  the  grease  of  the  fleece! 
serves  to  facilitate  the  scouring  of  wool  by  means  of  water 
alone,  with  which  it  forms  a  kind  of  sud  or  emulsion.  1884 
W.  S.  B.  MCLAREN  Spinning  (ed.  2)  32  A  moderately  good 
washing  in  a  warm  sud,  with  a  neutral  soap, 

4.  Foam,  froth.    Also  sing. 

1591  GREENE  Upst.CottrtierT)  iv  b,  They  lookte  like  foure 
blowne  bladders . .  washt  ouer  with  the  suds  of  an  old  stale  die. 
1607  MIDDLETON  Fam.  Love  HI.  ii,  Like  the  suds  of  an 
ale-fat  or  a  washing-bowl.  1906  F.  S.  OLIVER  Alex. 
Hamilton  iv.  ii,  279  Opinions  which  never  at  any  point 
touched  a  firm  bottom,  but  merely  swam  like  a  kind  of  '  sud ' 
upon  the  stream  of  expediency.  1913  J.  G.  FRAZKR  Golden 
B0ugh%  Balder  II.  231  While  one  medicine-man  whirls  a 
bull-roarer,  another  whips  up  a  mixture  of  water  and  meal 
into  frothy  suds  symbolic  of  clouds. 

b.  Whaling.  The  foam  churned  up  by  a  wounded 
whale. 

1850  SCORESBV  C  hewer's  Whalem.  Adv.  xii.  (1858)  164  Let 
us  be  up  among  the  suds. 

c.  U.S.  slang.  An  inferior  kind  of  beer. 

1907  Daily  Ckron.  16  May  6/7  A  '  tub  of  suds,'  the  name 
for  a  glass  of  low  quality  beer. 

5.  In  the  suds  (f  in  sztds,  in  ihe  sud} :  chiefly 
in  to  lie  or  be  in  the  suds  ;  to  lay,  leave  in  the  suds. 

a.  In  difficulties,  in  embarrassment  or  per 
plexity.  Obs.  or  slang. 

CI572GASCOIGNE  Posies^  Fntifes  IVarre  Wks.  1007  '•  lo>i 
He.. sought  with  victual!  to  supplie,  Poore  Myddleburgh 
which  then  in  suddes  did  lie.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks 
(1621)  426  Whilest  Scodra  thus  lay  in  the  suds.  1617  in  Crt. 
ff  Times  Jos.  7(1848)  I.  468  The  Lord  Coke  is  left  in  the 
suds,  1653  H.  MORE  Conject.  Cabbal,  (1713)  230  After  the 
hurry  of  his  inordinate  pleasures  and  passion,  when  he  was 
for  a  time  left  in  the  suds,  as  they  call  it.  1730  SWIFT  Death  fy 
Daphne  Misc.  1735  V.  109  Away  the  frighted  Spectre  scuds 
And  leaves  my  Lady  in  the  Suds.  1775  S.  J.  PRATT  Liberal 
Opin.  cxxxiv.  (1783)  IV.  216  This  proves,  logicl^  that  you 
are  in  the  suds;  which  is,  Anglic} t  being  interpreted,  that 
you  will  be  hanged,  a  1800  Jolly  Beggar  xii.  in  Child 
Ballads  V,  114/2  When  that  some  have  got  their  wills 
They"!  leave  you  in  the  suds. 

f  b.  Undone ;  done  for ;  in  disgrace.  Similarly, 
into  the  suds.  Obs. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xxiv,  222  The  glory  of  the 
Spaniards  laid  in  the  suds.     16x3  FLETCHER,  etc.  Captain 
in.  vi,   I'le  fuddle  him  Or  lye  'ith  sudd  [2nd  Fol.  sudsj. 
1631  [MABBE]  Celestina  xxi,  197  Our  solace  is  in  the  suds!    I 
our  joy  is  turn'd  into  annoy  I     1632  MASSINGKR  Maid  of   < 
Hon.  i.  ii,  Look  not  with  too  much  contemplation  on  mej    ! 
If  you  do,  you  are  in  the  suds.     1633  ROWLEY  Match  at 
Midnight  v.  i,  There's  one  laruis,  a  rope  on  htm  has  juggled 
me  into  the  sudds  too. 

c.  In  the  sulks  ;  in  the  blues,  dial. 

1611  COTGR.  s.  v.  Z-'iTa/fi,  Being  in  the  suds,  or  sullens* 
1631  R.  H.  Arraigntn.  Whole  Creature  xvi.  280  So  long  he 
is  sicke  in  the  suds,  and  diseas'd  in  the  sullens.  1807  R.  | 
ANDERSON  Cumbld.  Ball.  139  Some  lasses  thought  lang  to 
the  weddin — Unax'd,  others  sat  i'  the  suds.  1840  LADY  C. 
UURY  Hist,  of  Flirt  xxv,  Mary  does  not  look  very  well,  and 
you  are  in  the  suds. 

fd.   In  an  unfinished  state  or  condition.  Obs. 

a  1591  GREENE  Orpharion  Wks.  (Grosart)  XII.  j  It  hath 
line  this  twelve  months  in  the  suds.  Now  at  last  it  is  crept 
forth  in  the  Spring.  1615-20  C.  MORE  Sir  T.  More  (c  1627) 
2.J2  Some  [actions-at-law]  lye  in  the  suddes  by  the  space  of 
diuerse  yeares.  1649  FULLER  Holy  Sf  Prof.  St.  iv.  xvi.  319 
Who  so  trimly  dispatch'd  his  businesse,  that  he  left  it  in  the 
suddes. 

e.  t  (a)  Being  lathered,  Obs.  (b)  Being  washed, 
1  in  the  wash  *. 

c  \(a&  Dick nf  Devon,  n.  i.  in  Rullen  <?.  PL  (1883)  II.  29  We 
may  hap  to  be  in  the  suddes  ourselves,  c  1640  [SHIRLRY] 
Capt.  underwit  i.  tbid.  337,  I  thought  you  by  the  wide 
lynnen  about  your  neck  have  been  under  correction  in  the 
suds,  sir.  1766  SMOLLETT  Trav.  v.  Wks.-(i84i)  699/1  Captain 


SUE. 

B ...with  the  napkin  under  his  chin,  was  no  bad  repre 
sentation  of  Sancho  Panza  in  the  suds.    1788  Times  i  Jan., 
Though  his  Lordship  has  been  so  long  in  the  suds,  it  is  not 
thought  that  shaving  will  take  place  till  the  day  of  Judg 
ment.     1863  MRS.  GASKELL  Sylvia's  Lovers  xvii,  Thy  best 
shirt  is  in  t'  suds,  and  no  time  for  t'  starch  and  iron  it. 
tf.  Slightly  intoxicated,  fuddled.  Obs. 
1770  Gentl.'Mag.  XL,  559  He  is  said  to  be. .a  little  in  the 
suds. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.  \  sud-diah,  a  barber's  soap- 
dish  ;  f  suds-monger  contemptuous,  a  barber ; 
suds-tub,  a  washing-tub. 

1892  Pall  Mall  Gas.  16  Feb.  3/1  His  shop.,  is  still  to  be 
seen  with.. its  emblematic  *sud-dish  hanging  in  front.    1638 
FORD  Fancies  i.  ii,  A  dry  shaver,  a  copper-bason'd  *suds- 
j    monger.     1803  Spirit  Pitbl.    Jrnls.    IX.  113  Poor  Mungo 
I    came  out  of  the  "suds  tub  no  whiter  than  when  soused  in  ! 
Sudsy  (strdzi),  a.  U.S.  [f.  SUDS  +  -T.]     Con- 
[    sisting  of,  full  of,  or  characterized  by  soap-suds. 

1884  Harpers  Mag.  Sept.  528/2  Washers .  .laving  their 
linen  in  the  sudsy  stream.  1891  Advance  (Chicago?  5  Nov., 
The  steaming,  sudsy  tub.  1901  M-ttnsey's  Mag.  XXV.  441/2 
A  pleasant,  sudsy  cleanliness  about  the  two  little  rooms. 

Suduwe,  obs.  form  of  SUBDUE. 

Sudyakne,  obs.  form  of  SUBDEACON-. 

t  Sue,  sb.  0/>s.  Also  su.  [Cf.  SUCCARATH.] 
(See  quots.) 

1607  TOPSKLL  Four-/.  Beasts  660  There  is  a  region  in  the 
new-found  world,  called  Gigantes,  and  the  inhabitants  there 
of  are  called  Pantagones  ;..they  cloath  themselues  with  the 
skins  of  a  beast  called  in  theyr  owne  toong6"w,  for  by  reason 
that  this  bea.-;t  liueth  for  the  most  part  neere  the  waters, 
therefore  they  cal  it  by  the  name  of  Su,  which  signifieth 
water.  16*3  COCKFRAM  in,  Sue,  a  most  cruell  fierce  beast, 
carrying  her  young  vpon  her  backe  to  shadow  them  from  the 
heat  with  her  huge  taile.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  i\.  x.  212/2 
He  beareth  Argent ;  a  Sue  Sable. 

Sue  (si»),  v.  Forms  :  3-5  suwe,  siwe,  sywe, 
3-7  sewe,  4-5  seue,  suy(e,  4-6  swe,  (pa.  t.  and 
pple.  sude),  5-6  sew,  seu,  5-7  slew,  shue,  (3  suu, 
siu,  suhe,  siwi,  sywi,  siwy,  4  siue,  s(e)wy, 
seuwe,  suie,  5  su,  suew,  seewe,  sieu,  syew, 
svyn,  6  suw,  soyv),  4- sue.  [a.  AF.  $uert  siwer, 
sure,  snir(e  —  OK.  siwe,  also  sevrc,  sievre,  etc. 
(pres.  stem  sitt-t  situ-,  seu-),  mod.F.  suivre  :— pop. 
L.  *seqittre  (cf.  Fr.  segre,  segttir,  It.  segutre,  Sp., 
Pg,  seguir)t  for  L.  sequl  to  follow.] 
I,  Transitive  senses. 

fl.  To  follow  (a  person  or  thing  in  motion)  ; 
occas.  to  tend  (cattle).  Also  \\i\hforth.  Obs. 

cixgo  Sf.  Brandan  460  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  232  So  bicke  buy 
[sc.  fish]  werena-boute  ^is  schip  And  euere  syweden  it  so.  1377 
LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  550,  I  haue  ben  his  folwar  al  bis  fifty 
wyntre;  Bothe  ysowen  his  sede  and  sued  his  bestes.  1421-2 
HOCCLEVE  Complaint  321  My  wyckednesses  evar  followe 
me,  as  men  may  se  the  shadow  a  body  swe.  1426  LYDG.  De 
Gnil.  Pitgr.  8763,  I  ha  founde  a  chaumberere,  Me  suyng  at 
my  bak  behynde.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  49  pes  kynges  su- 
dyn  bys  sterre  forth,  tyll  bay  come  ynto  Bedeleem.  c  1485 
Digby  My st.  111.532  Go  ;e  be-fore ;  I  sue  yow  ner.  1590 
SPENSER  F,  Q.  in.  iv.  50  It  was  a  knight,  which  now  her 
sewd. 

t  b.  To  follow  (a  person's  steps,  a  track,  path). 
Also  in  6g.  context.  Obs. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  481  pis  was  lymytid  to  petre  & 
hise  J>at  suyden  be  steppis  bat  petre  wente.  c  1410  Master 
cfGamc  (MS.  Digby  182)  xxv,  Come  ageynn  J>er  as  he  gan 
to  sewe  and  sewe  forth  be  right,  c  1450  Godstmv  Reg,  23 
Wold  god  I  cowth  by  steppes  wel  to  sewe  !  1548  FORREST 
Pleas,  Poesye  55  In  suyngc  the  Steppes  of  suche  men  appro 
bate.  1596  SPENSKR  /•'.  Q.  iv.  ix.  26  As  when  two  Barkes,  this 
caried  with  the  tide,  That  with  the  wind,  contrary  courses  sew. 
fc.  To  follow  with  the  eyes.  Obs. 

a  1425  Cursor  M.  12200  (Trin.)  pe  lettres  fro  alpha  to  tayu 
Wib  dyuersc  si^te  may  men  sew.  c  1435  Torr.  Portugal  89 
Thow  darryst  full  evyll  with  thy  Ey  hym  sewe. 

f  2.  a.  To  come  after,  follow,  succeed  (in  time). 

1377  LANCL.  P. PI.  B.xviu.  igoj^at  Acb'n&Eueandallebat 
hem  suwed  Shulde  deye  doune  ri3te  and  dwelle  in  pyne  after. 
c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  28  pes  bre  festys  ba'  *eube  pe  byrth  of 
Crist.  1450  Rolls  of  Par  It.  V.  212/1  The  oure  of  mydnyght 
next  suyng  the  seid  Tuesday.  1491  Ibid,  VI.  443/2  That  no 
Collectour  be  charged  of  any  Colleccion  of  II  XVmes  and 
Xmes  togeders,  oon  ymmediatly  suyng  another. 

f  b.   To  follow  as  a  consequence  or  result.  Obs. 

c  1400  tr.  Seer.  Stcr.,  Gav.  Lordsh.  43  Of  euels  bat  seuen 
flesshly  apetit.  1493  Festivall(\V.  de  W.  1515)  sb,  Lechery 
that  sueth  alwaye  glotony.  1559  Mirr.  Mag.,  Rich.  //,  i, 
Shame  sueth  sinne,  as  rayne  drops  do  the  thunder. 

t3.  To  go  in  pursuit  of;  to  chase,  pursue.  Obs. 

c  1175  LAY.  16437  Aurelie  him  siwede  forb-  1197  R.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  2941  po  hengist  ysey  be  cristinemen  sywi  him  so 
vaste.  13..  K.  Alts.  1108  (W.)  No  scholde  foul,  g ret  no 
smal,  Have  y-siwed  Bulsifall  !  1388  WYCLIF  Prov.  x.  4  The 
same  man  sueth  bnddis  fleynge.  ^1460  Ttrnmeley  Myst. 
viii.  4^03  We  shall  not  seasse  to  thay  be  slayn,  For  to  the  see 
we  snail  thaym  sew.  1596  SPENSER  F.  O.  vi,  ix.  2  Great 
trauell  hath  the  gentle  Calidore..sith  I  left  him  last  Sewing 
the  Blatant  beast. 

•f-  b.  Said  of  misfortune,  etc.   Obs. 

a  1310  in  NVright  Lyric  P.  iv.  24  In  sunne  ant  sorewe  y  am 
seint,  that  siweth  me  so  fully  sore.  £1400  tr.  Stcr.  Seer.. 
Gov,  Lordsh.  50  Myshappe  shal  sone  sewe  him.  1510  Treat. 
Galaunt  in  Furnivall  Ballads  fr.  MSS.  I.  448  Dyuers  ad- 
uersytees  seweth  vs  yere  be  yere. 

f4.  To  follow  (a  person)  as  an  attendant,  com 
panion,  or  adherent ;  to  accompany,  attend  upon  ; 
occas.  to  follow  (a  banner  or  the  like) ;  to  frequent 
(a  person's  company).  Obs. 
a  1*50  Owl  $  Night.  1526  (Jesus  MS.)  pat.,  syweb  bare  bat 
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SUE. 

noht  nauejj,  &  haueb  atom  his  riche  spuse.  c  1275  LAY.  1387 
And  ich  |>e  wolle  siwi  mid  mine  gode  folke.  c  1320  Cast. 
L<rve  1274  And  elles-wher  ^er  he  code,  Muche  folk  him 
suwede  of  feole  l>eode.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xt.  414  That 
clergye  bi  compaignye  ne  kepeth  nou3t  to  sue.  1382  WYCLIF 
Matt.  viii.  19  Maistre,  I  shal  sue  thee,  whidir  euer  thou  shalt 
go.  ? .71400  Morte  Arth,  81  Wyth  sextene  knyghtes  in  a 
soyte,  sewande  hyin one.  c  1400  MAUNDEV,  (1839)  226  He,. 
commanded  hem  anon  to  make  hem  redy,  and  to  sewen  his 
Banere.  c  1450  Merlin.  210  Than  cried  Merlin,  '  Gentill 
knyghtes,  what  tarye  ye  heere  so  longe  ?  suweth  me  ! '  1483 
CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  134  b/i  Ther  were  vii  wymen  that  slewed 
hym  whyche  gadred  up  the  dropes  of  hys  blood.  152* 
Mundus  fy  Infans  170  For  seuen  kynges  sewen  me,  Bothe 
by  daye  and  nyght. 

t  b.  Phr.   To  serve  and  sue :  to  give  '  suit  and 
service*  to  (see  SUIT  sb.  2).    Obs. 

c  1380? CHAUCER BaladeCompl.  12  My  worldes  loye,  whom 
I  wol  serve  and  sewe.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  vii.  9  Where 
fore  if  me  thou  define  to  seme  and  sew,  At  thy  commaund 
lo  all  these  mountaines  bee. 

•j-5.  To  take  as  guide,  leader,  or  pattern;  to 
follow  as  a  disciple  or  imitator.  Obs. 

rti3<x>  Fall  ff  Passion  105  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  15  Hou  hi 
lord  ssold  siu  be.  1382  WYCLIF  Prol.  Bible  i.  i  Jerom,  in 
suynge  Ebreyes,  comprehendith  alle  these  bookis  in_  xxij. 
a.  1400  Minor  Poems  \ff.  Vernon  I\IS.  591  Suwe  no  wikked 
mon  In  wille  nouber  in  bouht.  1426  LYDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr. 
12040  That  thowmayst  swencryst  ihesu.  1430-40  —  Bochas 
vin.  Prol.  (1494)  C  ij,  I  shall  procede  as  it  is  to  me  due  In 
these  two  bokis  Bochas  for  to  sue.  1493  [H.  PARKER]  Dives 
<5-  Pauper  (W.  de  W.)  i.  xvi.  49/1  To  lette  the  people  to  sue 
the  Jewes  in  manner  of  worshyppyng.  1509  BAKCLAY  Shyp 
of  Polys  (1874)  I.  183  Beware  his  wayes,  fle  hym  on  euery 
syde,  Who  that  hym  sueth  both  hurte  and  shame  shall  fynde. 

f  6.  To  conform  to,  comply  with  the  conditions 
of.  Obs. 

a  1300  Fall  9f  Passion  97  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  15  pro}  is  deb 
he  ouer  cam  as  he  is  manned  siwed.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I. 
277  And  for  this  cause  I  thenke  suie  Ttie  forme  bothe  and 
the  matiere.  1422  YONGE  tr.  Seer.  Seer.  218  The  Sowle.. 
sueth  the  kynde  and  the  complexcion  and  the  propyrteys  of 
the  body.  1463-4  Rolls  ofParlt.  V.  501/2  That  every  of  the 
seid  Clothes. .folowe  and  sue..oon  ordre  of  makyng. 

f7.  To  comply  with  (a  person's  will),  follow 
(another's  advice  or  one's  own  inclinations  or 
devices').  06s. 

1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  n.  56  To  be  Boxum  and  Boun  his 
Biddyngtofolfulle,.  .And,assirSimonye  wol  sigge.tosuwen 
[v,  rr,  suyen,  sewen]  his  wille.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  3534 
Ne  neuire  tjour  rialte  renay  bot  rede  to  sewe.  1422  YONGE 
tr.  Seer.  Seer.  209  Yf  a  man  yeuyth  good  consaill,  thou 
mayste  hit  Su.  1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  (1874)  I.  2 
Suche  Unthriftes  as  sue  theyr  carnal  lust.  Ibid.  60  He 


lineament.     1767  MICKLE  Concub.  i.  xxxiv,  She  conns,  and 
freely  sues  her  native  Bent. 

f  8.  To  follow,  adopt,  put  into  practice  (a  form 
of  belief,  a  manner  of  life,  a  virtue  or  vice,  an 
occupation  or  profession) ;  to  engage  in,  occupy 
oneself  with  (a  pursuit).  Obs. 

£•1290  Bcket  249  in  S,  Eng.  Leg.  113  Pley  he  siwede  of 
hauekus  and  of  houndes.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  xi.  242  To 
suche  bat  sewen  oure  beleue.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troilus  i. 
379  Thus  toke  he  purpos  loues  craft  to  suwe.  c  1380  WYCLIF 
Wks.  (1880)  17  Housuen  bei  charite?  1381  —  i  Pet.  iii.  n 
Seke  he  pees,  and  parfijtlysue  it.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  1. 118 
With  low  herte  humblesce  suie.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  795* 
(Dubl.)  As  he  be  sadyll  bed  sewyd  seuenten  wynter.  c  1407 
LYDG.  Reason  fy  Sens.  503  Me  toexcite  Alle  vertues  for  tosy  we 
And  vices  pleynly  to  eschiwe.  c  1430  —  Min.  Poems  (Percy 
Soc.)  28  He  sued  bad  doctryne.  c  1430  Hymns  Virgin 
(1867)67  Goo,  Conscience,  bou  lewide  asse,  I  kepe  not  bi 
maneris  to  sue.  c  1450  St.  Cnthbert  (Surtees)  1047  He  suld 
noght  childres  gammys  su.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xin. 
xx.  641  The  good  man  loyned  syr  launcelot . .  to  sewe 
knyghthode.  1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  (1874)  I.  19 
Thus  am  I  a  foole  and  all  that  sewe  that  guyse.  1575 
Qbs>tQ\GW-.Glasse  of  Government  Wks.  1910  II.  43  That  they 
may  shun  the  bad,  &  sew  the  best.  1590  SPENSER  F,  Q,  n. 
ii.  17  Since  errant  armes  to  sew  he  first  began.  1591  —  M. 
Hubberd  743  At  other  times  he  casts  to  sew  the  chace  Of 
swift  wilde  beasts.  1799  WORDS  w.  Two  April  Mornings  29 
With  rod  and  line  I  sued  the  sport  Which  that  sweet  season 
gave. 

f  9.  To  prosecute,  carry  out  (an  action) ;  to 
pursue  (a  subject) ;  also,  to  follow  up  (an  achieve 
ment).  Obs. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Roll?)  10320,  &  to  sywi  bis  mansinge,  & 
^>e  asoylinge  al  so,  We  asigneb  be  bissop  of  winchestre 
ber  to.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xxi.  361  Suynge  my  teme  ! 
d4<So  SIR  R.  Ros  La  Belle  Dame  227  Though  y  sue  so 
grete  an  entirprise.  1559  BALDWIN  Mirr.  Mag.,  Salisbury 
xxxvii,  I,  suing  this  so  good  successe,  Layd  siege  to 
Orlyaunce.  c  1565  in  R.  G.  Marsden  Sel.  Pleas  Crt. 
Admir.  (1897)  II.  56  They  maye  not  macken  and  seyv  there 
voyage.  1596  SPENSER  /''.  Q.  vi.  x.  2  He  meanes  no  more  to 
sew  His  former  quest. 

flO.  To  take  (legal  action)  ;  to  institute  (a  legal 
process)  ;  to  plead  (a  cause).  Phr.  to  sue  the  law 
(LAwj*.l8).  Obs. 

c  1400  tr.  Seer.  Seer.,  Gov.  Lordsk.  93  He .  .leuys  faith,  and 
suys  be  lawe  a^eyn  perfeccioun  of  lordshipe.  1449  Rolls  of 
Parlt.'V.  146/2  If  the  seid  Tresorer  and  Vitaler.  .beremysse 
or  negligent,  and . .  will  not  effectuely;  sue  such  actions.  1460 
Col,  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin  (1880)  304  Ani  maner  of  materys  that 
may  othyr  oght  be  syewyt  befor  Mayr  and  Baylyffes.  1523 
FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  170  Though  thou  sue  the  lawe  with 
charytie.  1538  STARKEY  En gland '(1878)  199  That  ther  be  no 
cause  sewyd  out  of  the  reame,  except  causys  of  scysme.  157* 
HULOET  (ed.  Higins),  Sue  action  of  debte  vpon  a  byll. 

11.  To  institute  a  suit  for,  make  a  legal  claim  to ; 
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hence  gen.  to  petition  or  appeal  for  ;  to  seek  to 
obtain.     Now  rare  (superseded  by  sue  for ',  21  b). 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1232  In  is  owe  court  he  ssolde 
Ansuerie  bat  echman  to  him  siwi  wolde.  1390  GOWER  Conf. 
I.  168  The  more  he  lest  of  that  he  suiet.li,  The  mor  me  thenk- 
eth  that  I  winne.  1426  LYDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  9285  Myn 
hertys  ese  for  to  swe,  1  wolde  abyde  (&  nat  remewe).  1446 
in  jrd  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  360/1  Your  Aumener  hath 
sieued  [of  the  Pope]  Provision  of  the  Deanery  of  youre 
Churche  of  Wellys.  1475  Bk.  Noblesse  {Roxb.J  41  A  man 
shulde  not  be  discouraged  alway  to  sew  his  right.  1560 
DAUStr.  SleidanetsCotntn.'2is^  They  both  are  wont  to  swe 
and  crave  hys  frendship  right  busyly.  1695  PRIOR  Prol.  21 
Not  that  from  this  confession  we  would  sue  Praise  unde- 
serv'd.  *799  S.  TURNER  Hist.  Anglo-Sax,  n.  vi.  287  He 
went  with  twelve  soldiers  to  sue  peace  of  the  Welch  man. 
1824  SCOTT  St.  Ronans  xvi,  They  had  prevented  him  from 
suing  an  augmentation  of  stipend. 

with  clause.  1452  Cal.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin  (1889)  277  No 
maner  of  men  that  dwellyth  wythin  the  seid  cite  shuld  not 
sywe  that  himselffe  shoulde  be  in  no  queste  of  enditemet. 

b.  Const,  inf.  (occas.  gerund)  :  To  petition  to 
be  allowed,  (hence)  to  seek  to  do  or  to  be  some 
thing,  arch. 

c  1407  LYDG.  Reason  $  Sens.  586  Yf  he  by  vertu  siwe  kan 
To  be  lyke  incondicion.  1509  FISHER  Funeral  Serm.  C*tess 
Richmond  Wks.  (1878)  292  Many  sued  to  haue  had  her  to 
maryage.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  in.  ii.  61  What  Loue, 
think'st  thou,  I  sue  so  much  to  get?  1606  —  Ant.  <$•  Cl.  \. 
iii.  33  When  you  sued  steying,  Then  was  the  time  for  words. 
1624  QUARLES  Job  Milit.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  91/1  I'm  turn'd 
a  laughing-stock  To  boyes,  and  those  that  su'd  to  tend  my 
Flock.  1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  \Commw.  328 The  liberty 
to  weare  which  [sc.  arms]  causes  divers  to  sue  to  be  souldiers. 
1799  SHERIDAN  Pizarro  i.  i,  With  weariless  remonstrance  he 
sued  to  win  me  from  my  purpose.  1821  JOANNA  BAILLIE 
Aletr.  Leg.,  Columbus  xlii,  The  ship's  brave  captain . .  kindly 
sued  to  set  him  free. 

12.  spec.    To  make   application  before  a  court 
for  the  grant  of  (a  writ  or  other  legal  process): 
often  with  implication  of  further  proceedings  being 
taken  upon  the  writ,  etc. ;  hence,  to  put  in  suit,  to 
enforce  (a  legal  process). 

a  1325  MS.  Rawl.  B.^2O  fol.  52  b,  Therfore  ne  be  ileued 
bat  te  atachemens  ne  ben  uersliche  isiwede  [orig.  qe  les 
attachementz  ne  soient  fetz  freschement  sur  les  felonies 
faites}.  1:1412  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  4097  Golde  wolde, 
for  false  emprisonyng,  a  writ  Sue  agayn  be,  if  he  at  large 
were.  1503-4  Act  19  Hen.  VIIt  c.  36  The  same  sir  William 
suyde  appele  of  mayme  ayenst  the  seid  sir  Edward, 
1507  Cal.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin  (1889)  394  No  maner  per- 
sones . .  schall  swe  or  cawse  to  be  swyt  anny  writes  of  subpena. 
1534  Star  Chamber  Cases  (Selden  Soc.)  II.  309  Your  said 
oratour  sued  assise  in  the  com  on  lawe  against  the  said  mulso. 
1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII,  m.  ii.  341  Because  all  those  things 
you  haue  done  of  late. .Fall  into  th'  compasse  of  a  Premu- 
nire ;  That  therefore  such  a  Writ  be  sued  against  you.  1632 
MASSINGER  City  Madam  \.  iii,  Sir  John.  How  much  owes 
Penurie?  Goldwire.  Two  hundred  pounds  :  HisBond  three 
times  since  forfeited.  Sir  John.  Is  it  su'd?  Goldwire.  Yes 
Sir,  and  execution  out  against  him,  1680  KILMER  Patriarcha 
iii.  §  18.  140  If  a  Writ  of  Errour  be  sued  in  Parliament  upon 
a  Judgment  given  in  the  Kings  Bench.  1817  SELWYN  Law 
Nisi  Prius  (ed.  4)  II.  858  A  particular  chattel,  which  the 
owner  might  be  for  ever  deprived  of,  if  he  could  not  sue  re 
plevin.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  1.494  If  a  trustee  has  con- 
veyed  away  the  lands,  by  the  direction  of  the  cestnique  trust, 
before  execution  sued,  they  cannot  be  taken  in  execution. 
b.  more  freq.  to  sue  out,  -\forth. 

c  1412  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  1501  If  a  wyght  haue  any 
cause  to  sue  To  vs,  som  lordes  man  schal  vndertake  To  sue 
it  out.  1440  Let.  in  J.  Stevenson  Lett.  $  P.  (Rolls)  II.  306 
The  place  in  Corylonde..ys  sesyde  in  to  the  cheffe  lordes 
handes  of  the  fee  for  defaute  of  claym  of  yow ;  the  whiche 
youre  frendes  wolde  have  sewede  ou^t,  yf  theye  hadde  wyst 
..that  ye  hadde  been  alyve.  153^  Star  Chamber  Cases 
(Selden  Soc.)  II.  214  Your  saide  subiect.  .bathe  sewyd  owte 
of  your  courte  of  Chancery e  your  wrytez  of  Replegiare  alios 
[=  alias]  and  plures[ -pluries].  i57aGRiNDAL/«/w«t/.  Dean 
$  Chapter  York  in  Remains  (1843)  150  When  extracts. .of 
testaments  and  obligations  should  be  sued  forth,  oftentimes 
the  same  could  not  be  found.  1573  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q. 
Eliz.  (1908)  204  Bryan  Dodmer  for  Botehier  and  charges  in 
suyng  owte  the  privie  scale.  1596  BACON  Max.  fy  Use  Com. 
Law  i.  (1630)  33  It  putteth  him  to  sue  out  hispardon  of  course. 
1656  PRYNNE  and  Pt.  Short  Demurrer  Jews  ii  He  sued 
forth  Letters  by  way  of  Proces  against  him,  both  for  the  Debt 
and  interest.  1691  Act  3  Will,  .y  Maryc.  14  §  5  Before  any 
Action  brought,  or  Process  sued  out  against  him  [etc.].  1714 
Land.  Gaz.  No.  5254/4  A  Commission  of  Bankrupt  Su'd 
forth  by  the  said  Anthony  Soleirol.  1768  BLACKSTONB  Comm. 
in.  xviii.  273  To  this  end  he  is  to  sue  out,  or  purchase  by 
paying  the  stated  fees  an  original  or  original  writ,  from  the 
court  of  chancery.  1779  WARNER  in  Jesse  Selivyn  fy  Con- 
temp.  (1844)  IV.  35  Mrs.  Newgate  is  suing  out  her  habeas. 
1827  H  ALLAH  Const.  Hist.  xiii.  (1876)  III.  14  A  party  de 
tained  without  any  warrant  must  sue  out  his  habeas  corpus 
at  common  law.  1875  POSTE  Gaius  in.  343  After  a  man's 
body  was  taken  in  execution,  no  other  process  could  be  sued 
out  against  his  lands  or  his  goods. 

trofttfmadjff.  1577  HANMER  Anc.  Bed.  Hist.  (1619)  376 
He  got  him  in  all  the  haste  to  Constantinople,  and  sued  out 
a  commandement  from  the  Lieutenant  of  that  province  for 
[etc.].  1583  BABINGTON  Commandm.  (1590)  139  Let  all  flesh 
fall  downe  before  His  footstoole  and  sewe  out  pardon.  1853 
SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Discuss.  (1853!  6  note,  If  these  [words] 
did  not  already  enjoy  a  prescriptive  right,  as  denizens  of  the 
language..,  they  would  be  well  entitled  to  sue  out  their 
naturalization, 

o.  To  sue,  sue  out,  sue  forth  (one's}  livery  :  see 
LIVERY  sb.  5  a. 

13.  To  institute   legal   proceedings   against  (a 
person) ;  to  prosecute  in  a  court  of  law ;  to  bring 
a  civil  action  against.    In  full,  (o  sue  at  (fa/  the,  -\in 
the,  tyo  the)  law. 


SUE. 

Prov.  Sue  a  beggar  and  catch  a  lonse :  see  BEGGAR  i  c. 

14..  Customs  of  Malton  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  59  No 
Burgese,  nor  noo  odyr  man.. schall  sew  one  a  nodyr  bot 
alonely  in  y«  cowrtte  of  y6  Burgage.  1438  in  Gross  Gild 
Merck.  (1890)  II.  65  Non  of  them  shall  sew  obir  at  lawe. 
1536  TINDALE  Matt.  v.  40  Yffeny  man  will  sue  theat  the  lawe. 
153°  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  $  Lett.  (1902)  I.  329  He 
ys  Swed  in  a  primineri  by  burges.  1530  PALSGR.  716/2  Gyve 
me  my  monaye,  or  I  wyll  sewe  the  in  the  law.  1570  LEVINS 
Manip.  94/32  To  Sew  one  to  the  lawe,  in  ius  vocare.  1588 
Marprel.  Epist.  (Arb.)  33  Sir  (sayd  they)  shew  vs  your  dis 
charge,  and  wee  are  satisfied.  No  (quoth-he)  I  will  shew  you 
none,  go  sue  me,  go  sue  me.  1589  [?  LYLY]  Pappe  w.  Hatchet  • 
in  L's  Wks.  (1902)  III.  413  If  thou  sue  me  for  a  double 
maime,  I  care  not  though  the  lurie  allowthee  treble  damages. 
1670  in  VerneyMem.  (1907)  II.  296  My  opinion  is  that  he  will 
not  pay  a  peny  till  he  is  sued.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  122 
f  4  There  is  not  one  in  the  Town  where  he  lives  that  he  has 
not  sued  at  a  Quarter-Sessions.  1845  POLSON  Eng.  Law  in 
Encycl.  Metrop.  11.825/1  A  partner  cannot  sue  his  co-partner 
at  law  in  respect  of  anything  connected  with  or  involving  the 
consideration  of  the  partnership  accounts.  1858  J.  B.  NORTON 
Topics  266  A  timber  merchant  in  Malabar  sued  the  pro 
prietress  of  a  forest  for  non-delivery  of  certain  logs  of  wood. 
1882  G.  SETON  Mem.  A.  Seion  ii.  35  Having  been  deprived 
of  his  stipend  by  the  king,  Bruce  sued  the  Crown  in  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  obtained  a  decision  in  his  favour. 

t  b.  In  collocation  with  other  verbs  expressing 
annoyance  or  persecution.   Obs. 

a  1500  in  Archaeologia  L1X.  9  Thomas  Dyconson,.hath 
of  his  grete  malice  trobolid,  swed  and  arrested  your  said 
supplyant.  1538  in  Leadam  Sel, Cases  Star  Chamber($t\- 
den  Soc.)  II.  64  Henry  did  wrongfully  seu  vex  and  trouble 
your  saide  subiecte.  1648  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  214  Such 
of  my  said  two  brothers  as . .  shall .  .sewe,  molest,  and  trouble 
mine  execute18. 

14.  To  petition,  appeal  to.  rare. 

c  1521  R.  PACE  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  m.  I.  277,  I 
sywdde  hys  Grace  to  signe  the  Popis  lettre.  1560  DAUS  tr. 
Sleidane's  Comm.  352  b,  His  sonnes  obey  him  herein,  and 
sending  Ambassadours  most  earnestly  and  oft  admonish  and 
sue  them  [monent  atqiie  citant\  a  1674  CLARENDON  Surv. 
Lcviath.  (1676)  88  To  sue  the  Soveraign,  and  to  demand  the 
hearing  of  his  Cause.  1813  BYRON  Giaour  1194  Then  will  I 
sue  thee  to  forgive. 

15.  To  woo,  court.  Alsoy?^.  arch. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  vi.  viii.  20,  I  was..sude  and  sought 
with  all  the  seruice  dew.  c  1648-50  BRATHWAIT  Barnabees 
Jrnl.  iv.  (1818)  153  Farewell  Tank-hill,  which  I  viewed, 
Lemnian  Lydia,  whom  I  sewed.  1764  GOLDSM.  Tray.  173 
No  zephyr  fondly  sues  the  mountain's  breast.  1830  TENNY 
SON  Mermaid  43  They  would  sue  me,  and  woo  me,  and 
flatter  me.  1856  Miss  MOLOCK  John  Halifax  xviii,  For  a 
penniless  youth  to  sue  a  lady  with  a  fortune. 
•  II.  Intransitive  senses. 

f!6.  To  continue,  proceed,  go  on.  Obs. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coil.  Horn.  85  Sume  men  leden  erest  juel 
liflode,  and  turnen  eft  to  god,  and  heron  sewe5  alse  seinte 
poul.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  131  Of  Pride,  which  I  schal 
eschuie.  Now  axeth  forth,  and  I  wol  suie.  c  \^fx>Destr.  Troy 
1475  Of  his  sonnes  to  say  or  I  sew  ferre,  Ector  was  oldist  & 
heire  to  hym  seluyn. 

•f  17.  To  follow  after  a  person  or  thing  in  motion  ; 
to  follow  as  an  attendant  or  adherent ;  to  go  in 
chase  or  pursuit :  freq.  with  after t  on,  upon  preps, 
and  advs.  Obs. 

CI290  Beket  419  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  118  pe  Mannes  frend 
bat  was  a-slawe  slweden  ope  him  so  faste.  1297  R.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  460  Hii  bat  migte  ofscapie  bigonne  to  fle  vaste  Hii 
of  troye  siwede  wij)  oute  em  feintise.  13..  Coer  de  L. 
5040  He  sinot  Favel  with  spores  off  golde,  Sewe  hym  that 
sewe  wolde.  c  1330  Arth.  $  Merl.  9367  Arthour  wald  after 
sue.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  87  Swyerez  bat  swyftly 
swyed  on  blonkez.  01375  Joseph  Arint.  668  Now  be 
kyng  comes  to  sarras  and  mony  on  him  suwen.  c  1440 
Paliad.  on  Husb.  v.  173  Thiderward  ek  wol  she  fle;  But 
sewe  vppon.  1441  Plumpton  Corr.  (Camden)  p.  Ix,  [He] 
sewed  with  his  said  fellowship  upon  them  &  followed  them 
unto  the  said  towne  of  Helperby.  c  1475  Partenay  137  The 
best  for  noyse  A-forn  the  hundys  ran,  The  houndes  sewing 
after  ful  strongly.  1555  PHAER  &neid  n.  E  j,  Euen  among 
the  middes  he  lept,  with  will  to  die,  and  wee  Him  after  sued, 
f  b.  To  go  along  with  or  accompany  something 
mentioned  or  implied.  Obs. 

c  1400  Laud  Troy-bk.  8060  Erbe-de-bothe,  &  Cassidone, 
And  euere  among  the  dyamaund,  Sewed  wel  with  gode 
orfoyle-suand.  1418-20  J.  PAGE  Siege  Rouen  in  Arc/taeo- 
logia  XXI.  51  Hytfcf.  the  ditch]  was  depe..  Wyth  a  trencbe 
suwynge  on  every  syde.  c  1420  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  35 
Rostyd..  With  neck  and  hede  suande  in  fere. 

1 18.  To  proceed,  move,  go,  esp.  with  speed  ;  to 
sally  out,  forth.  Obs. 

c  1395  Plowman's  Tale  in.  928  The  damoseles  that  to  the 
daunce  sewe.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  687  f>en  suet  J?ai  with  solas 
into  a  sure  chamber.  Ibid.  820  He  sues  furth  on  be  spile  to 
Chethes  the  kyng.  Ibid,  11109  Yet  sadly  ho  sete,  sewit  hym 
agayne.  c  1471  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  279  Thay  seuyd  owte 
freshly,  thay  kepud  none  araye.  cisoo  Lancelot  3145  The 
blak  knycht,  horsit,  to  the  feld  can  sew. 

f  19.  To  do  service  or  homage  :  chiefly  in  phr. 
serve  and  sue  (cf.  4  b).  Obs. 

aiynLeg,  ^00^(1871)52  [He]  let  hem  cristny  echon  and 
siwy  after  his  wille.  c  1350  Will,  Palcrne  581  J?anne  hadde 
his  menskful  melior  maydenes  fele  a-segned  hire  to  serue  & 
to  seu  we  hire  a-boute.  1583  BABINGTON  Commandm.  (1590)  1 1 
O  how  doo  men  . .  seeke  it,  sew  and  serve  for  it,  their  care  both 
day  and  night  is  how  to  attaine  the  fastest  to  it.  1500  SPENSER 
-F.  Q.  in.  v.  47  What  bootes  thy  seruice  bace  To  her,  to 
whom  the  heauens  do  serue  and  sew?  Ibid.  x.  Q  He  did  her 
seruice  dewtiftill,  and  sewed  At  hand  with  humble  pride. 

t  20.  a.  To  follow  in  time  or  in  a  succession  of 
persons.  Nearly  always  in  pr.  pple.  Obs. 

13..  Gaw.  4-  Gr.  Knt.  501  Vche  sesoun  serlepes  sued  after 
ot>er.  1382  WYCLIF  LuJu  xx.  30  The  firste  took  a  wyf,  and 
is  deed,  with  outen  sones ;  and  the  brother  suwinge  took  Mr. 
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1387  TRF.VISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  91  In  the  Satirday  sew- 
ynge.  ijgoGowEKCVw/C  III.  123  Octobre,  which  bringth  the 
kalende  Of  wynter,  that  comth  next  suiende.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  13658  When  Idumius  was  ded.  .Two  sones  of  hym-selfe 
suet  hym  after,  c  1450  LOVELICH  Grail\\\.  971  pat  with-Inne 
two  dayes  Aftyr  Sewyn^e  he  browhte  hem  Alle  to  Cristen- 
ynge.  1502  AHNOLDE  Chron.  (1811)  114  From  the  day  of 
makyng  herof  vnto  the  feste  of  M.  next  suyng.  a  1513 
FADYAN  Chron.  vn.  (iSn)  488  Of  Englysshe  kynges  here 
lyeth  the  beauteuous  flour  Of  all  before  passyd,  and  mirrour 
to  them  shall  sue.  a  1642  GATAKER  W'hitgift  in  Fuller  Abel 
Rediv.  (1867)  II.  197  Being  an  understanding  man,  he  might 
shrewdly  guess  at  those  things  that  shortly  after  sued. 

ft>.  To  follow  in  the  sequence  of  events,  as  a 
consequence  or  result ;  to  ensue.  Obs. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  208  Auh  $if  hit  ne  suwe5  [v.  r.  suhe5]  her, 
J>e  teil  &  fc>e  attri  ende  is  J>e  eche  pine  of  helle.  13..  Bona- 
ventura's  Mcdit.  402  (>y  pyne  shal  sone  be  ouerpaste,  And 
ioye  shal  sewe  euer  for  to  last,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Melib.  r  463 
The  perils  and  yueles  bat  myghte  sewe  of  vengeance  takynge. 
c  1422  LYDG.  Serpent  of  Division  (1911)  57  pe  habowndawnt 
schedynge  of  blod  bat  is  likely  to  sewe.  c  1450  Pol.  Poems 
(Rolls)  II.  226  Shame  sewith  sone,  whenne  syn  gooth  by- 
fore,  a  1350  //ye  Way  to  Spittel  Ho.  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV. 
22  Wherby  dooth  sue  suche  inconuenyence,  That  they  must 
ende  in  meschaunt  mdygence.  1563  Mirr.  Mag.,  Calling- 
bourne  xxxix,  Sith  the  gylty  alwayes  are  suspicious,  And 
dread  the  ruyne  that  must  sewe  by  reason.  1567  GOLDING 
Ovid's  Met.  v.  58  There  came  a  Dart  a  skew  And  lighted  in 
his  Coddes  the  place  where  present  death  doth  sew.  1597 
HALL  Sat.  i.  Prol.  16  Infamy  dispossest  of  native  due  Or 
dained  of  old  on  looser  life  to  sue. 

f  c.  To  follow  in  an  arrangement,  in  the  sequence 
of  a  discourse,  etc.  Obs. 

a  1325  MS.  Rawl.  B.  520  If.  55  After  J?at  hit  sewe  plener. 
Hche  in  oj>er  stude  bifnnne  [orig.  secundum  quod  inferhts 
dicctnr  plcnius].  1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  340  Nou  herkne  a 
tale  next  suiende.  c  1400  26  Pol.  Poems  72  Syknes  is  oon, 
and  sorw  dob  sewe,  pe  thridde  hat  '  deb  'i  and  be  fierf>e 
'drede'.  £1400  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxxiii.  81 
After  this  it  seweth  to  speke  of  the  brest.  14x4  Rolls  of 
Parlt.  IV.  57/1  After  the  forme  that  sueth.  1482  Ibid.  VI. 
198/2  All  severall  summes  of  money  hereafter  suyng  in 
writyns  assigned.  1513  BRADSHAW.SV.  IVerburgei,  ccxxxiv, 
Nexte  in  ordre  suynge  sette  in  goodly  purtrayture,  Was  our 
blessed  lady. 

•f  d.  To  follow  by  logical  reasoning.   Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  236  Be  weie  of  skile  it  suieth,  The 
man  is  cause,  hou  so  befalle.  c  1400  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton 
1483)  v.  xiv.  108  Yf  he  were  myghty,  than  myght  he  gette 
connyng,  but  he  maye  not  gete  it,  why  hit  seweth  that  in 
hym  is  feblesse  and  grete  vnmyght. 

21.  To  make  legal  claim;  to  institute  legal 
proceedings  ;  to  bring  a  suit. 

a  1400  Olde  Vsages  Winchestre  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  361 
51f  he  in  b6  fourty  dayes  comeb  in-to  towne,  and  he  wele 
sewy,  be  a-^en  somened  vp-on  t>e  somaunce  a-fore  y-seyd. 
1579  Expos.  Termes  Lawes  156  b,  Playntife  is  hee  that  sueth 
or  complayneth  in  an  assyse  or  in  an  actyon  personall. 
1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  427  How  can  this  be  true,  That 
you  stand  forfeit,  being  those  that  sue  ?  1613  PURCHAS  Pil 
grimage  211  Dayes,  in  which  schoole  masters  may  not  beat 
their  schollers,  nor  any  man  will  sue  at  the  law.  1783  BURKE 
Rep.  Aff.  India  Wks.  1842  II.  71  The  moment  he  attempts  to 
sue,  the  money  may  be  paid  into  the  company's  treasury. 
i8i7SeLWYN  Law  Nisi  /V;«j  (ed.  4)  II.  752  Infant  executors 
may  sue  by  attorney.  1898  J.  MEWS  Digest  Cases  51  The 
person  seeking  to  enforce  it  must  prosecute  for  the  criminal 
offence  before  he  can  sue  in  a  civil  action.  1911  WILSHERE 
Elent.  Crim.  La~u  (ed.  2)  4  When  a  person  sues  in  an  action 
for  libel  or  assault  he  does  not  sue  on  behalf  of  the  public. 

b.  Const,  for  (t«/><?«)  that  in  respect  of  which 
a  claim  is  made. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  iv.  370  pat  Is  np3t  reisonable  ne  rect 
to  refusy  my  syres  sorname,  Sitth  y,  his  sone  and  seruaunt, 
suwe  for  his  ryghte.  c  1400  Beryn  2075  pe  blynd  man  wist 
.  .heshuld  have  lost  his  while,  To  make  his  pleynt  on  Beryn, 
&  suyd  oppon  his  good,  1598  R.  BERNARD  tr.  Terence, 
Andria  iv.  v,  He  is  now  at  law  for  his  inheritance.  Hee 
sues  for  his  patrimonie.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  n.  xxi.  113 
He  hath  the  same  Liberty  to  sue  for  his  right.  1673  R.  HEAD 
Canting  Acatl.  i46She  sued  for  Alimony,  a  1768  ERSKINE 
Inst.  Law  Scot.  \.  vi.  §  44  That  first  [husband]  hath  it  in 
his  power,  .to  sue  for  a  divorce  against  her.  1856  FROUDE 
Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  ii.  115  The  Prince  of  Wales.,  was  under 
the  age  at  which  he  could  legally  sue  for  such  an  object. 
1858  LD.  ST.  LEONARDS  Handy-Bk.  Prop.  Law  xxii.  175  To 
sue  for  a  debt.  1901  W.  R.  H.  TROWBRIDGE  Lett,  her 
Mother  to  Eliz.  xxiL  105  Connie  Metcalfe  is  suing  for  breach 
of  promise,— ten  thousand  pounds  damages. 

c.  phr.   To  site  and  be  sited. 

1540  Act  32  Hen.  fill,  c.  42  §  i  WhJche  company  of  Bar- 
bours  be  incorporated  to  sue  and  be  sued  by  the  name  of 
Maistres,  .of  the.  .commynaltie  of  the  Barbours  of  London. 
1712  PRIDEAUX  Direct.  C /[.-wardens  (ed.  4)  78  They  are  a 
Corporation.. and  can  sue  or  be  sued.  1844  Act  7  tr  8  Viet. 
c.  113  §  47  Every  Company  [of  Bankers]  of  more  than  Six 
Persons.,  shall  have  the  same  Powers  and  Privileges  of  suing 
and  being  sued  in  the  Name  of  any  one  of  the  public  Officers 
of  such  Copartnership.  i857TouL.Mis  SMITH  Parish  <y)[T}\s 
churchwardens]  can  sue  and  be  sued,  as  a  corporation,  in 
respect  to  it. 

d.  In  marine  insurance  policies  (see  quots.). 
1622  MALYNES  Lex  Merc.  x-xv.  154  That  in  case  of  any 

misfortune.it  is  lawfull  for  him  [sc.  the  assured] . .  to  sue,  labour 
and  trauell  for  in  and  about  the  defence,  safegard,  or  recouerie 
of  the  goods.  1787  DURNFORD&  EAST  Rep.  Cases  I.  612  There 
is.. in  every  policy  a  clause  which  enables  the  assured,  in  case 
of  any  loss  or  misfortune,  to  sue,  labour,  and  travail,  for  the 
recovery  of  the  goods,  without  prejudice  to  the  insurance. 
1899  R.  G.  MARSDEM  Digest  Cases  Shipping,  etc.  1268  Sue 
and  Labour  Clause. 

22.  To  make  one's  petition  or  supplication  to  a 
person  for  a  person  or  a  thing  ;  to  plead,  appeal, 
supplicate.  (Also  in  indirect  passive.) 

c  1400  Destr.  Trey  1854  All  he  grannies  toforgyue.  .Iff  ye 
send  horn  bat  semly  J>at  I  sew  fore.  1 1412  HOCCLEVB  De 


Reg.  Prlnc.  1499  If  a  wyght  haue  any  cause  to  sue  To  vs. 
c  1440  York  My st.  xxix.  212  Gose  nowe  and  suye  to  hym 
selfe  for  ^e  same  thyng.  a  1500  Assemb.  Ladies  332  Be 
nat  aferd  ;  unto  her  lowly  sew.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W,  de 
W.  1531)  277  They  be  than  constrayned  to  sue  to  god  for 
succour  &  helpe.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Conint.  95 
They  have  sued  for  peace  in  vayne.  1576  GASCOIGNE  Kenel- 
ivorth  Castle  Wks.  1910  II.  124  Bacchus  shalbe  sued  unto 
for  the  first  fruits  of  his  Vineyards.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II, 
I.  i.  196  King.  We  were  not  borne  to  sue,  but  to  command. 
1598  —  Merry  IV.  \\.  ii.  170  Pal.  Good  Master  Brpoine,  I 
desire  more  acquaintance  of  you.  Ford.  Good  Sir  lohn, 
I  sue  for  yours,  a  i66x  FULLER  Worthies,  Norfolk  (1662) 
250  Crouds  of  Clients  sued  to  him  for  his  counsel.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  I.  m  To  bow  and  sue  for  grace  With  sup 
pliant  knee.  1762-71  H.  WALPOLE  Vertuc's  Anecd.  Paint. 
(1786)  III.  105  He  sued  in  vain  to  the  king  for  delivery. 
1770  LANGHOKNE  Plutarch  (1879)  I.  118/2  He  permitted  all 
to  sue  for  the  consulship.  1808  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp. 
(1837)  IV.  127  We  ought  not  to  be  kept  for  ten  days  on  our 
field  of  battle  before  the  enemy  (who  sued  on  the  day  after 
the  action)  is  brought  to  terms.  «86a  GOULBURN  Pers. 
Reltg.  i.  xi.  175  A  Liturgy,  .necessarily  secures  exact  agree 
ment  among  the  worshippers  as  to  the  things  sued  for.  1865 
DICKENS  Klut.  Fr.  in.  iv,  A  blessing  for  which  many  of  his 
superiors  had  sued  and  contended  in  vain.  1879  LUBBOCK 
Addr.  PoL  ff  Ednc.  vii.  143  But  what  country  would  be 
compelled  to  sue  for  peace  by  the  loss  of  its  shipping? 

f  b.  Const,  inf.  or  clause  denoting  what  is 
sought  for.  Obs. 

c  1420?  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  238  Yet  shall  he  su  to  me 
to  haue  hys  pese.  1513  Life  Heu.  ^'(1911)  138  They  labored 
and  sewde  vnto  him  to  haue  there  olde  priuiledges  con 
firmed.  01529  SKELTON  Bouge  of  Courts  121  Of  mart- 
chauntes  a  grete  route  Suwed  to  Fortune  that  she  wold  be 
theyre  frynde.  1587  TuRBERV,  Trag.  Talcs  43  Haue  you 
forgotten  how  you  sude  to  him,  to  take  a  wife?  1604  SHAKS. 
Otlt.  in.  iii.  79  'Tis  as  I  should,  .sue  to  you,  to  do  a  peculiar 
profit  To  your  owne  person.  1732  Col,  Rec.  Penn.  III.  440 
Divers  other  Nations  have. .sued  to  them. .to  come  into 
Alliance  with  them. 
c.  transf.  and _/?£-. 

c  1430  Hymns  Virgin  (1867)  20  In  \>\  doom  lete  merci  sue  ! 
1592  SHAKS.  Ven.  <y  Ad.  356  Her  eyes  petitioners  to  his  eyes 
suing.  1657  J,  SMITH  Myit.  Rhet.  147,  I  perswade  you  not 
to  let  slip  occasion,  whilst  it ..  offers,  nay  sues  to  be  taken. 
I759GOLDSM.  Bee  No.  2  f  7  Her  bosom. .rose  suing,  but  in 
vain,  to  be  pressed.  1859  MEREDITH  A*.  Feverel  xv,  '  Pray 
let  me1,  she  pleaded,  her  sweet  brows  suing  in  wrinkles, 
f  d.  To  seek  after.  Obs. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasnt.  Par.,  Matt.  \\.  45  Which  sueth 
after  earthly  thynges,  1553  GRIMALDE  Cicero's  Offices  (1558) 
Pref.,  In  case  a  man  loue  any  one  parte  of  himselfe  to  much : 
or  sew  after  the  end  therof  by  a  wrong  way. 

23.  To  be  a  suitor  to  a  woman,    arch. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  in.  i.  191  What?  I  loue,  I  sue,  I 
seeke  a  wife.  1591  —  Tivo  Cent,  ii.  i.  143  My  Master  sues  to 
her:  and  she  hath  taught  her  Sutor,  He  being  her  Pupill, 
to  become  her  Tutor.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  vi.  xi.  5  Yet 
ceast  he  not  to  sew  and  all  waies  proue,  By  which  he  mote 
accomplish  his  request,  a  1687  COTTON  Ode  Love  iii,  With 
judgment  now  I  love  and  sue,  And  never  yet  perfection 
knew,  Until  I  cast  mine  eyes  on  her.  1803  MKS.  H.TH;HE 
Psyche  \.  vi,  Low  at  her  feet  full  many  a  prince  had  sued. 
1826  WORDSW.  *  Ere  with  cold  beads  of  midnight  dew '  3,  I 
grieved,  fond  Youth !  that  thou  shouldst  sue  To  haughty 
Geraldine. 

Sue  :  see  SEE,  SEW,  SHOE  v,,  Sow. 

Sueable,  variant  of  SUABLE. 

1823  Examiner  78/2  If  not  a.femme  sole,  she  was  not  sue- 
able  at  law.     1903  Times  7  Jan.  6/2  Is  a  trade  union  to  be 
regarded  as  a  corporation  sueable  at  law? 

Suebic  (swf'bik),  a.  [f.  L.  Suebus  +  -ic.  Cf. 
SUEVIC.]  =  SUEVIC  a. 

1907  H.  M.  CHADWICK  Orig.  Engl.  Nat.  vi.  137  There  is 
no  satisfactory  evidence  for  the  existence  of  Suebic  tribes 
in  north-west  Germany. 

Suech,  variant  of  SWESH  Sf.t  drum. 

Sueco-Qothic,  a.  [Alteration  of  Sueo-t  Suio- 
GOTHIC  after  mod.  L.  Suecus  Swedish,  Suecia 
Sweden.]  Swedish. 

1824  WATT  Bibl.  Brit.,  Authors  II.  532*,  He  \sc.  Ihre] 
was  the  Author.. of  an  explanation  of  the  old  Catalogue  of 
the  Succo-Gothic  Kings. 

Sued  (si«d),///.  a.  [f.  Suir.-f-BD1.]  See  SDE 
v.  13.  Sued~for  :  see  SUE  v.  22. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  \\.  iii.  216  And  now  againe,  of  him  that 
did  not  aske,  but  mock,  Bestow  your  su'd-for  Tongues? 
1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  vi.  (16*6)  115  The  su  d-for 
Delia.  i647STAPYLTON  Juvenalvm.  118  When.,  thy  su'd-for 
Province  hath  at  length  receiv'd  thee.  1775  DE  LOLMK 
Constit.  Eng.  i.  x,  Concerning  the  arrests  of  sued  persons. 

[|  Su&de  (sw£id,  Fr.  sw/d).  [F.  =  Sweden.]  Orig. 
in  suede  gloves  (=  ^.gants  de  Sudde},  gloves  made 
of  undressed  kid-skin  ;  hence  sutdc  is  used  for  the 
material  and  the  colour  of  it.  Also  su^cU-coloured 
adj. 

1859  Habits  ofGd.  Society  iv.  178  Soft  gloves  of  the  kind 
termed  gants  de  suede  [misprinted  gants  fie  sitcle]. 

1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  37  Kid  and  Suede  gloves  made 
in  their  manufactories  at  Paris,  Grenoble  and  Brussels.  1888 
Daily  News  23  April  6  '4  A  girl  in  a  well-made  gown  of  pale 
suede  silk,  striped  with  openwork.  1894  Ibid.  22  Nov.  8/1 
Now,  suedes  and  silk  gloves  are  permitted,  and  in  a  couple  of 
months  are  succeeded  by  French  kid.  1897  //'/</.  17  April 
6/6  A  visiting  costume  in  suede-coloured  cashmere. 

Suein,  obs.  form  of  SWAIN. 

Sueing,  obs.  form  of  SEWIN  1,  bull-trout. 

1603  OWEN  Pembrokeshire  (1892)  117  Sueinges,  Mullettes 
and  botchers. 

Sueird,  Sueit,  Suelhu,  Suelle,  Suelt, 
Suely,  Suemme:  see  SWORD,  SWEAT,  SWEET, 
SWALLOW,  SWELL,  SWELT,  SWALLOW,  SWIM. 


Suen,  obs.  form  of  SEWIN  *,  bull-trout. 

^1640  J.  SMYTH  Huitd.  Berkeley  (1885)  319  The  salmon, 
wheat  trout  or  suen. 

Suen,  obs.  i.  SEE  v.     Suench,  var.  S  WENCH. 
Suent,  variant  of  SUANT  a. 
Sueogothic :  see  SUIOGOTHIC. 
1 8u*er.  Obs.    [f.  SUE  v.  +  -ER  *.] 

1.  A  pursuer. 

1388  WYCLIF  Lam.  i.  6  The  princes  therof. -Seden  forth 
withouten  strengthe  bifore  the  face  of  the  suere. 

2.  A  follower,  disciple. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  511  Jesus  Crist  and  hi-;  apos- 
tilis  and  here  beste  seweres.  c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  148  Crist 
..s;iide  to  his  sueres  forsoj?e  on  pis  wise.  1395  PCRVKY 
Reinonstr.  (1851)  47  Be  ye  my  sueris  as  and  I  am  the  suere 
of  Crist  [cf.  i  Cor.  xi.  \\ 

3.  One  who  follows  (a  course  of  action). 

1382  WYCLIF  Titus  ii.  14  A  peple  acceptable  to  him  silf, 
i  suere  of  good  werkis.  a  1420  Wyclifjs  Bible,  Ecclus.  xli.  8 
gloss,  The  sones  of  synneris;  that  is,  sueris  of  the  fadris 
synnes.  ^1510  BARCLAY  Alirr.  Gd.  Manners  (1570)  A  iij, 
That  is  the  foure  Verities  surnamed  Cardinal),. .  For  them 
and  their  suers  God  doth  alway  commende. 

4.  One  who  sues  or  petitions  ;  esp.  a  plaintiff. 
1423  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  256/2  That  the  partle  so  founden 

in  defaute,  paie  to  the  suer. .  half  as  muche  as  the  forfaiture 
amounteth  too.  1461  Cal.  Anc,  Rec.  Dublin  (1889)  311  Halfe 
to  the  courte  and  half  to  the  suere.  1495-6  P lampion  Corr. 
(Camden)  114  That  no  privie  seal  shold  goe  against  no  man, 
but  if  the  suer  therof  wold  find  suerty  to  yeld  the  parties 
defendants  ther  damages,  a  1565  RASTELL  Kew.  J/.  Icwcl 
Pref.  A  ix  b,  If  the  Suer  for  it  be  notus  Pontijici.  1593  [-see 
SUBMISSIONKR], 

Suer,  obs.  form  of  SURE  a.,  SWEAR. 

Suerd,  Suere,  Suerliche,  etc.,  Suersby, 
Suertie,  etc.,  Sueryar  :  see  SWOHD,  SWEAR, 
SWEER,  SWIRE,  SURELY,  SURESBY,  SURETY, 
SWEARER. 

Suet  (s'w'et).  Forms:  4-5  suette,  4  8  sewet 
(4  swhet(t,  5  sweth,  swette,  swet^e,  svette,  6 
suete,  sewett(e,  suyt,  showitt,  6-7  shewet,  7 
sueete,  shuet,  sewed,  suit,  8  suett),  4-  suet. 
[App.  a.  AF.  *sutt,  *s?x>et,  f.  sn(e,  sett  =  OF. 
seu,  sieu  (mod.F.  suif)  =  Pr.  tetf,  sen,  sef,\\..  sevo, 
segot  Sp.j  Pg.  sebo  :— L.  sebum  tallow,  suet,  grease.] 

1.  The  solid  fat  round  the  loins  and  kidneys  of 
certain   animals,  esp.  that  of   the  ox   and  sheep, 
which,  chopped  up,  is  used  in  cooking,  and,  when 
rendered  down,  forms  tallow.     (Occas.  applied  to 
the  corresponding  fat  in  the  human  body.) 

T377  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  46  In  iiij  //.  Swhet 
emp.  in  villa,  viij  d.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvi, 
xliv.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Yren  schal  not  ruste  i/  it  is  ismered  wij? 
suette.  .of  an  herte.  a  1400  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  53  Tak.  .fresch 
swyne  grees  or  of  a  bare,  and  fresch  sewet  of  a  herte,  and 
fresch  talgh  of  a  schepe.  c  1430  Two  Cookery  bks.  41  Take 
Percely,  &  Swynys  grece,  or  Sewet  of  a  schepe.  1:1440 
Protnp.  Parv.  483/1  Swete,  of  flesche  or  fysche  or  o)?er 
lyke  (P.  suet,  due  sillalie*%  liquamen,  sumen.  1486  Bk.  Sf. 
Albans,  Huntings  viij,  She  beerith  booth  sewet  and  pure 
greece  Yit  wolde  I  mayster.  .fayne  witt  more  Where  lyth 
the  suet  of  the  haare  be  hynde  or  befoore.  1562  TUKNI-:R 
Herbal  \\.  125  Bulles  tallowe  or  gote  buckes  swet.  1563  in 
W.  M.Williams  Ann.  Founders' Co.  (1867)  63  Payde  for 
viij  pounds  of  Showitt  &  longe  Marybones  iij  s.  iiij  d.  1615 
R.  COCKS  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  93  Cows  she  wet  for  shipps 
use  for  chirurgion.  1634  PEACHAM  Comfl.  Gent.  (ed.  2)  xxi. 
253  For  your  Maggots  or  lentles  they  are  fed  with  Sheepes 
shuet.  1675  HOHBES  Odyssey  (1677)  218  There  are  o'  th' 
fire  good  puddings  full  of  suit.  171*  ADDISON^/^C/.  No.  317 
p8  Too  many  Plumbs,  and  no  Sewet.  1844  H.  STEPHENS 
Bk,  Farm  II.  97  The  kidney  is  extracted  from  the  suet. 
1855  Ibid.  (ed.  2)  II.  703/2  Mutton  suet  is  u>ed  in  the  manu 
facture  of  common  candles.  1889  J.  M.  DUNCAN  C#*.  Lect, 
Dis.  Worn.  xxx.  (ed.  4)  244  Remote  parametritis  may  affect 
the  region  of  the  psoas  muscle  or  may  affect  the  suet. 
f  b.  Hunting.  The  fat  of  deer.  Obs. 

a  1400  Parlt.  3  Ages  83,  I  soughte  owte  my  sewet  and 
semblete  it  to  gedre.  1576  TURBERV.  '-'<nerie  Ixxvii,  I  haue 
termed  their  [sc.  bears']  fatte  greace,  and  so  is  it  to  be 
called  of  all  beastes  which  praye:  and  of  all  Deare  and 
other  fallow  beasts,  it  is  to  be  called  Sewet.  1610  GUILLIM 
Heraldry  m.  xiv.  (1660)  166.  a  1700  15.  E.  Diet.  Cant. 
Crew,  Sewet,  Deer's  Grease. 

2.  «//;-#.,  as  suet-chopper,  dumpling  \  suet  affec 
tion,  a  diseased  condition  of  the  fat  surrounding 
the  kidneys ;    suet  face,  a  face  of  a  pale  com- 
plexionless  appearance  ;  suet  pudding,  a  pudding 
made  of  flour  and  suet  and  usually  boiled  in  a  cloth. 

1889  J.  M.  DUNCAN  din.  Lect.  Dis.  Worn.  xxx.  (ed.  4)  244 
Whether  the  "suet  affection  explains  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  albuminuria  in  parametritic  cases,  it  is  to  be  remem 
bered  as  an  important  concomitant  of  the  disease.  1858 
SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *  Suet-chopper,  a  mincing  knife  for 
cutting  up  suet  01756  ELIZA  HAYWOOD  New  Present 
(1771)  205  'Suet  Dumplings.  1874  RUSK  i  N  Fors  Cla-v.  xlyiii. 
IV.  273  We  will.. have  suet  dumpling  instead  of  pudding. 
1897  KHOSCOMYL  White  Rose  Arno  52  The  chair  of  Gwgan 
Maddox  was  shadowed  by  the  *suet  face  of  the  servant. 
^1756  ELIZA  HAYWOOD  Nrm  Present  (1771)  196  A  "Suet 
Pudding,  Take  half  a  pound  of  fine  beef  suet,  [etc.).  1906 
HKATRICE  H*RR\DEtiScA0tar's  Dau.  xi.  213  Big  suet  pud 
ding  with  treacle. 

8uet(et  obs.  ff.  SUIT,  SWEET.  Sueter,  obs.  f. 
SUITOR.  Suetnes,  obs.  Sc.  f.  SWEETNESS. 

Suety  (si»-eti),  a.   Also  -etty.    [f.  SUET  +  -Y  ].] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  suet. 

1730  BAILEY  (fol.),  Steatocele,  a  preternatural  Tumour 
in  the  Scrotum  of  a  suety  or  Suet-like  Consistence,  1739 
SHAKFE  Surg.  xxv.  125  If  the  Matter  forming  them 
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resembles  Milk-Curds,  the  tumour  is  call'd  Atheroma;,,\t 
composed  of  Fat,  or  a  suety  Substance,  Steatoma.  180* 
Med.  Jml.  VIII.  564  That  rare  change  of  structure  in  the 
ovarium  in  which  it  is  found  to  contain  masses  of  suetty 
matter.  1871  SCOFFERN  in  Belgravia  III.  442  The  fat  is 
bard  or  suety. 

b.  fig.  Pale-faced. 

1801  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  I.  152  Do  you  remember  the 
suetty,  small-pox  man  at  Gray's  Inn? 

2.  Full  of  suet ;  made  with  suet. 

1807  LAMB  Let.  to  J.  Hitme  29  Dec.,  I  always  spell  plumb- 
pudding  with  a  t>,  p-l-u-m-^ — I  think  it  reads  fatter  and 
more  suetty.  1897  Daily  News  3  May  4/1  Great,  round, 
soft,  suetty  puddings,  pitted  black  with  plums.  1903  FARMER 
&  HEHLBY  Slang^  Swtty-fsaact.tmtit  pudding. 

Sueve  (swz'v).     [ad.  L.  Sut-vns.']  =  SUEVIAN  sb. 
a  1901  W.  BRIGHT  Age  Fathers  (1903)  II.  xxxiii.  179  Van 
dals,  Alans,  and  Sueves..had  lately  invaded  the  peninsula. 
1911  T.  S.  HOLMES  Chr.  Ch.  Gaul  xi.  302  An   enormous 
army  of  Vandals,  Alans,  and  Sueves..  crossed  the  Rhine, 

Sueven,  variant  of  SWEVEN,  dream. 

Suevian  (swrvian),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L.  Suevus, 
var.  Sucbus  (see  SUEBJC)  + -IAN.  Cf.  SWABIAN.] 
A.  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  confederation  of  Ger 
manic  tribes  called  by  the  Romans  Sut"vT  (Suebt), 
which  inhabited  large  territories  in  Central  Europe 
to  the  east  of  the  Rhine.  B,  sb.  Any  individual 
of  these  tribes, 

1617  [see  SLOVENLINESS],  0:1727  NEWTON  Observ.  Dan. 
i.  v.  (1733)  39  The  Quades  and  Marcomans  were  Suevian 
nations;  and  they  and  the  Suevians  came  originally  from 
Bohemia.  1845  Encycl.  Metro/*,  XI.  246/1  The  mixed  host 
of  Vandals,  Bnrgundians,  Alans,  and  Suevians.  1889  J.  B. 
BURY  Hist.  Later  Rout.  Emp.  n,  vi.  I.  155  The  Vandals 
abandoned  their  blockade  of  the  Suevians. 

So  Sue'vic,  fSne'vical  adjs. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidanes  Connn.  53  b,  George  Truckese, 
chiefe  capitaine  of  the  Suevical  league.  1776  GIBBON  Dccl. 
ff  Fall  x.  I.  (1782)  315  A  king  of  the  Mnrcomanni,  a  Suevlc 
tribe.  1861  J.  G.  SHEPPARD  Fall  Rome  Hi.  129  The  second 
great  Suevic  tribe,  or  federation  of  tribes,  were  the  Ale* 
manni.  1909  Content^,  Rev,  Sept.  331  Visigothic  Spain., 
had  absorbed  the  Suevic  kingdom  of  Galicia. 

Suey,  Sueyn,  obs.  ff.  SWAY,  SWAIN. 

t  Suff.  Obs.  Also  6-7  suffe,  7  zuft  (?).  [Of  un 
ascertained  origin  ;  the  relation  to  surf  is  obscure.] 
The  inrush  (of  the  sea)  towards  the  shore. 

An  early  instance  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  £1475  Pict.  Voc. 
in  Wr.-Wiilcker  800/25  II ec  lettonis,  a  sulse  [?  read  suffe]. 

1599  HAKLUYT  /  Toy.  1 1.  I.  227  The  Suffe  of  the  Sea  setteth 
her  lading  dry  on  land.  1600  Ibid.  in.  848  So  neere  the 
shore,  that  the  counter-suffe  of  the  sea  would  rebound 
against  the  shippes  side.  1621  in  Foster  Eng.  Factories 
Ind,  (1906)  262  The  sufie  of  the  seaes  caried  us  violently  on 
the  shoule.  1625  J.  GLANVILLE  l-'oy.  Cadiz  (Camden)  99 
The  workeing  high  goeing  (orZuft  as  they  call  it)  of  the  Sea 
against  the  same  shore.  1687  Phil.  Trans.  XVI.  496  After 
what  manner  they  were  to  make  their  Descent,  particularly 
in  relation  to  the  Suff  of  the  Sea. 

f  Suffa-rcinate,  v.  Obs.  rarer"0,  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  late  L.  suffardnare  :  see  SUB-  and  FAECINATE.] 

1656  BLOUST  Glossogr.)  Svffarcinate^  to  truss  or  stuff  up, 
to  load  or  burthen. 

f  Suffarra-neous,  a.  Obs.  rare-*,  [f.  L. 
*sitffarraneuS)  a  spurious  word  etymologized  as  f. 
sitf-  =  SUB-  +far  grain,  meal.]  (See  quots.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr,,  Suffarraneous,  that  carrys  meal 
or  flower  to  any  place  to  sell.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Si'_$arraneoits 
or  Sut'/arraneons,  being  under  another  servant ;  it  being 
an  ancient  custome  among  the  Romans,  that  the  chief 
servant  took  his  portion  of  corn  from  the  master,  the  under 
servant  from  him. 

Suffaryng,  obs.  form  of  SOVEREIGN. 
Suffean,  variant  of  SUFIAN. 
Suffeat,  obs.  form  of  SOFFIT. 
1714  STEELE  Lover  No.  33  F  2  The  Oval  js  fastened  to  a 
great  Suffeat  adorned  with  Roses  in  Imitation  of  Copper. 

Suffeceant,  obs.  form  of  SUFFICIENT. 

Suffect  (sofe-kt),  a.  (sb.\  Rom.  Antiq.  [ad. 
L.  suffectus,  pa.  pple.  of  suffictre  to  substitute  (see 
SUFFICE).]  Applied  to  the  office  of  those  addi 
tional  consuls  (or  to  the  consuls  themselves)  who 
were  elected,  as  under  the  Empire,  during  the 
official  year.  Also  sb.,  a  consul  suffect. 

i86a  MERIVALE  ROM,  Emp.  Ixvi.  VII.  410  note^  The 
innovation  of  the  suffect  consulship.  iW$At/teua!um  3  Mar. 
286/2  T.  Sextius  Africanus,  a  colleague  of  Ostorius  Scapula 
in  the  suffect  consulate  A.  D.  59.  a  1^08  C.  BIGO  Urig. 
Christ.  (1909)  xi.  122  Granianus  nnd  Fundanus  had  been 
consuls  suffect.  1913  G.  EDMUNDSON  Church  in  Rome  252 
The  three  suffects  for  93  A.  D. 

t  Suffe'ct,  v.  Obs.  rarr~l.  [f.  L.  stiffed-^ 
pa.  ppl.  stem  of  siifficfre  (see  prec.).]  trans.  To 
substitute. 

i6ao  BP.  HALL  Hon.  Marr.  Clergie  i.  §  24  When  the 
question  was  of  suffecting  Amadeus  Duke  of  Sauoy,  a 
maried  man,  in  the  roome  of  Eugenius. 

So  fSuffe-ction  [late  L.  suffectio],  substitution. 

i6ia  COTTA  Disc.  Dang.  Pract.  Phys.  i.  vi.  48  Where., 
with  a  sufficient  supply  by  others,  the  suffection  or  deputa 
tion  may  ease  of  a  burden.  1671  [?R.  MAC  WARD]  Case 
Accomod.  Exam.  78  The  Episcopns  Praeses,  who  when 
present  is  to  preside,  and  when  absent,  doth,  at  best,  only 
permit  a  precarious  suffection. 

Suffee,  obs.  form  of  SOPHY  i,  SUFI. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  %  P.  108  Mogul,  which  is  as 
much  as  Suffet  in  Arabic,  from  whence  the  Persian  Emperor 
is  called  Suffee. 

Suffeit,  obs.  form  of  SOFFIT. 

1774  Oxford  Jrnl,  15  Jan.  3/2  The  Diameter  of  the  Arch 
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is  forty  one  feet  nine  inches  and  the  suffeit  twenty  five  feet 
six  inches. 

Suffer  (sp-fsj),  v.  Forms:  3-4  so-,  suffri,- 
3-5  soffre,  3-6  sofre,  3-7  suffre,  4-5  suffere, 
-yr,  soe£fre,4-6  soffur,  -ir,  4-7  sufer,  5-6sofer, 
(3  soffry,  4  softer,  -or,  soffrie,  suffire,  eufre,  5 
sufferne,  sofyr,  suff^re,  -ur,  souer,  6  syffyr), 
4-  suffer,  [a.  AF.  suffrir,  soejfrir,  -er  «=  OF. 
sof(f)rirt  mod.F.  soitffrir^  corresp.  to  Pr.  suffrir^ 
so-.  It.  sofferire,  Sp.  sufrir,  Pg.  sof(f)rer:—ipQp. 
L.  *suffcrire)  for  sufferre,  f.  suf-  —  SUB-  25  +ferre 
to  bear.] 

I.  To  undergo,  endure. 

1.  traits.  To  have  (something  painful,  distressing, 
or  injurious)  inflicted  or  imposed  upon  one  ;  to 
submit  to  with  pain,  distress,  or  grief. 

a.  pain,  death,  punishment,  t  judgement ;  hard 
ship,  disaster  ;  grief,  f  sorrow,  care. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  274  J?enc  o3e  attrie  pinen  bet  God  suffrede 
o5e  rode,  ^1250  Kent.  Serm.  in  O.  E.  Misc.  27  He.. bet 
diath  solde  suffri  for  man-ken,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4050 
Joseph.  .bat  was  be  chast  and  bat  gentil  bat  siben  sufferdsa 
fele  peril.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  718  Such  domez,  pat  be 
wykked  &  be  worby  schal  on  wrake  suffer,  c  1374  CHAUCER 
Aitel.  <y  Arc,  167  pe  helle  Which  sufferith  faire  Anelyda  be 
Quene.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  195  Of  me  no  maner  charge  it 
is  What  sorwe  I  soffre.  Ibid.  III.  7,  I .  .suffresucha  Passion, 
That  men  have  gret  compassion.  1482  Monk  of  Eve  sham 
(Arb.)  67  The  greuys  peyne  of  that  same  stenche  ys  more 
intollerable.  .than  any  other  peynys  that  synners  sofryn. 
1526  TINDALE  2  Cor.  xi.  25,  I  suffered  thryse  shipwracke. 
1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidanes  Comm.  74  b,  He  suffered  the  lyke 
punyshment.  1631  HOBBES  Leviath.  n.  xxviii.  163  If  a  sub 
ject  shall .  .deny  the  authority  of  the  Representative  of  the 
Common-wealth, .  .he  may  lawfully  be  made  to  suffer  what 
soever  the  Representative  will.  1676  Charge  in  Office  of 
Clerk  nf  Assize  102  The  offender  shall  suffer  Imprisonment 
for  a  year.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  i.  ii.  Wks.  1874  I.  35  All 
which  we  enjoy,  and  a  great  part  of  what  we  suffer,  is  put 
in  our  own  power.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  166  Kvery 
'one  who  does  wrong  is  to  suffer  punishment  by  way  of 
admonition.  1903  J.  H.  MATTHEWS  Massfy  its  Folklore  113 
The  names  of  those  Romans  who  had  suffered  martyrdom 
prior  to  the.  .final  settlement  of  the  Canon. 

b.  wrong,  injury,  loss,  shame,  disgrace. 

ci275  LAV.  24854  Ne  solle  hii  in  londe  soffri  none  sconde. 
(11300  Cursor  M.  10394  ^esu  crist.,for  ys  sufferd  gret 
despite.  1390  GOWER  Conf.\\.  381  Strong  thing  it  is  to  soffre 
wrong,  And  suffre  schameis  more  strong.  ci4ooMAUNDKV. 
(Roxb.)  Pref.  i  He  sufferd  many  reprufes  and  scornes.  c  1450 
Godstow  Reg.  176  For  her  expenses  &  harmys  bat  they 
sofred  by  the  occasyon  of  be  seyde  rent  not  I-payde  in  be 
tyme  I-sette.  1502  ARNOLDE  Chron.  (1811)  129  The  most 
greuos  sorous  losses.. that  he  hath  suffred.  1640-1  Kirk- 
cudbr.  H'ar.Comni,  Min.  Bk.  (1855)  76  Besyde  the  disgrace 
that  our  nation  sufferis  throw  thair  goeing  naked  in  a  strange 
countrie.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist,  Eng.  ii.  1. 175  Men.  .whose 
minds  had  been  exasperated  by  many  injuries  and  insults 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Roundheads.  1891  Law  Rep.i 
Weekly  Notes  79/2  The  defendant  contended  that  the 
plaintiff  had  suffered  no  loss.  1912  Times  19  Oct.  7/3 
Montenegro,  .has  suffered  some  eclipse  of  her  first  flush  of 
enthusiasm. 

c.  bodily  injury  or  discomfort,  a  blow,  wound, 
disease,  arch. 

a  1500  Cursor  M.  25490  lesus,  bat  wald.  .suffer.  .Boffetes 
on  bi  soft  chin,  c  1330  King  of  Tars  57  Crist  ur  saveour, 
That  soffrede  woundes  fyve.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  554 
We.  .pat  suffred  ban  be  dayez  hete.  a.  1435  tr.  Arderne's 
Treat.  Fistula  etc.  i  The  forsaid  sir  Adam..suffrand  fistu- 
lam  in  ano.  ^1450  CAPGRAVE  Life  St.  Aug.  xxiv,  J>oo 
woundis  whech  bi  son  souered  in  his  body.  *539  Great 
Bible  Ps.  xxxiv.  10  The  lyons  do  lacke,  and  suffre  hunger. 
1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  28  The  woundes  which  I 
suffered  long  agoe.  1617  MORVSON  I  tin.  m.  90  For  feare 
that  hee  should  suffer  thirst.  1687  A.  LovELLtr.  Thevenofs 
Trav.  n.  26,  I  suffered  much  cold  that  Night,  though  I  had 
on  my  Capot.  1819  SCOTT  fvan/toe  xliv,  Complaints  in  the 
bowels  and  stomach,  suffered  by  himself  and  his  monks. 

2.  To  go  or  pass  through,  be  subjected  to,  undergo, 
experience  (now  usually  something  evil  or  painful). 

a,  1300  Cursor  M.  15563  Bot  sal  we  elles  suffre  samen,  bath 
soft  and  sare.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  xi.  113  From  hennes 
to  soffre-Bobe-weole-and-wo.  1399  —  Rick.  Redeles  Prol. 
36  Mekely  to  suffre  what  so  him  sente  were,  c  1420  ?  LYDG. 
Assembly  of  Gods  1638  What  may  worse  be  suffryd  than 
ouer  mykyll  weele  ?  a  1500  St.  Margaret  62  in  Bronte 
Bk.  109  How  they  syffyryd  wyll  and  woo  And  how  thye 
dede  ther  merty[r]dam  take.  1530  RASTELL  Bk.  Purgat.  i.  v, 
Ease  &  pleasure  doth  comforte  the  nature  of  that  thyng 
whych  suffereth  that  ease  and  pleasure.  1598  SYLVESTER 
Du  Bartas  n.  ii.  n.  Wks.  (1641)  123/1  And,  for  each  body 
acts,  or  suffers  ought,  Having  made  Nouns,  his  Verbs  he 
also  wrought,  a  1656  STANLEY Hist.Philos.  v.  xi.(i;oi)  185/2 
Whensoever  they  seem  to  effect  any  thing,  we  shall  find 
that  they  suffer  it  long  before.  1662  TUKE  Adv.  5  Hours  iv. 
i,  W  had  better  suffer  than  deserve  our  fate.  1766  GOLDSM. 
Vic.  W.  xxlii,  Here  they  suffered  a  siege.  1839  KKIGHTLEY 
Hist.  Eng.  II.  28  Three  more,  .suffered  the  same  fate. 

3.  intr.  To  undergo  or  submit  to  pain,  punish 
ment,  or  death. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  20280  He  wel  i  suffer  o  na  care.  13. , 
E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  940  pat  is  be  cyte  bat  be  lombe  con  fonde 
To  softer  inne  sor  for  manez  sake,  c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm. 
Sel.  Wks.  I.  65  We  shulden  maken  us  reay  to  suffre  in  oure 
body  for  be  name  of  Crist,  a  1400  Minor  Poems fr.  Vernon 
MS.  156  He  feled  neuere  lisse  ne  lith,  perfore  hym  bou}te 
beter  legles  J?en  so  to  suffre  ber-wyb.  c  1450  tr.  De  Imita- 
tione  m.  Ixii.  144  Suffre  paciently,  if  bou  can  not  suffre 
ioingly.  1546  GARDINER  Declar.  Joye-$>  S.  Paule  sayth,  he 
suffreth  for  the  electes  that  they  myght  be  salued,  1548-9 
(Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Cafeck.t  Jesus  Christ. .Whiche.. 
Suffered  under  Ponce  Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried. 
1686  tr.  Charditfs  Trav.  Persia.  1 18  We  suffered  for  no  want 


SUFFER. 

of  any  thing.  (1x721  PRIOR  Dial.  Dead  (1907)  258  Every 
Man  is  obliged  to  suffer  for  what  is  right,  as  to  oppose  what 
is  Unjust.  1771  W.  WILLIAMS  in  Bk.  Praise  (1863)  244  In 
Thy  Presence  we  can  conquer,  We  can  suffer,  we  can  die. 
1841  THACKERAY  Gt.  Hoggarty  Diam.  ix,  Gracious  Hea- 
vens  !..a  lady  of  your  rank  to  suffer  in  this  way  !  1848 
—  Van.  F*ir  xxviii,  He  suffered  hugely  on  the  voyage, 
during  which  the  ladies  were  likewise  prostrate.  1856 
FBOUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  II.  vii.  227  It  was  a  bard  thing 
to  suffer  for  an  opinion  ;  but  there  are  times  when  opinions 
are  as  dangerous  as  acts.  1889  Sett.  Rev.  9  Feb.  145/2  A 
brave  man  suffers  in  silence.  1905  C.  G.  HARTLEY  Weaver's 
Shuttle  268  The  child  who  moves  restlessly  when  suffering. 
b.  from  or  (now  rare)  under  a  disease  or  ail 
ment. 

1800  Med.  Jrnl.  III.  422  She  had  suffered  much  from 
disease.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  Iv,  It  was  only  one  of 
Mrs.  Wenham's  headaches  which  prevented  us— she  suffers 
under  them  a  good  deal.  1884  M.  MACKENZIE  Dis.  Throat 
ff  Nose  II.  176  He  had  suffered  from  delirium  tremem. 
1898  FL.  MONTGOMERY  Tony  10  She  was  suffering  from  what 
she  was  pleased  to  call  a  fit  of  depression. 

4.  To  be  the  object  of  an  action,  be  acted  upon, 
be  passive.  Now  rare. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth,  v.  met.  iv.  (1868)  167  Yif  be  briuyng 
soule.  .ne  dob  no  bing  by  hys  propre  moeuynges,  but  suffrif*. 
1548  VICARY  A  nat.  ix.  79  So  that  eche  of  them  [sc.  man's  and 
woman's  seed  in  generation]  worketh  in  other,  and  suffereth 
in  other.  1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  x,  (1592)  145  The 
Elements  haue  power/and  force  to  do,  whereas  matter  hath 
abilitie  but  onely  to  suffer  or  to  be  wrought  vpon.  1656 
STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  v.  vi.  (1701)  161/2  These  principles  are 
called  Elements,  of  which  Air  and  Fire  have  a  faculty  to 
move  and  effect ;  the  other  parts,  Water  and  Earth  to  suffer. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  i.  158  Fall'n  Cherube,  to  be  weak  is 
miserable  Doing  or  Suffering.  1818  STODDART  Gram,  in 
Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  I,  5/1  In  language,  a  verb  is  a  word 
which  signifies  to  do,  or  to  suffer,  as  well  as  to  be. 

t  5.  trans.  To  submit  patiently  to.   Obs, 

1297  R,  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7281  Some..sofrede  as  hii  no^t  ne 
mi}te  al  be  oberes  wille.  1382  WYCLIF  i  Pet.  ii.  19  If..ony 
man  suffrith  [Vulgate  sits tf net]  sorewes,  or  beuynesses, 
suffringe  [fatiens]  vniustly.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  111.71  Wher 
as  sche  soffreth  al  his  wille,  As  sche  which  wende  noght 
misdo.  c  1400  Cursor  M.  29103  (Cott,  Galba)  To  luke  if  bai 
in  gude  life  lend,  And  suffers  what  he  will  bam  send. 

t  6.  intr.  To  endure,  hold  out,  wait  patiently. 
(Often  with  abide,  bide."}  To  suffer  long:  to  be 
long-suffering.  Obs. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  iv.  18  Sette  my  Sadel  vppon  Soffre- 
til-I-seo-niy-tyme.  c  1375  .SV.  Leg.  Saints  xvi,  (Magdalena.) 
19  pou  bidis  &  sufferis,  til  bat  we  thru  repentance  wil  turne 
to  f>e.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  808  Firumbras  was  hard,  & 
suffrede  wel,  bo^  hit  himgreuede  sare.  a  1400  Minor  Poem s 
fr.  Vernon  MS.  731  Of  alle  be  vertues  bat  ber  beone,  To 
suffre,  hit  is  a  bing  of  prys.  c  1450  Merlin  :6s  Marganors 
..badde  hem  suftre  and  a-bide,  while  thei  myght,  for  to 
socour  theire  peple.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  clxxii. 
209  He  was  sore  displeased  therwith,  and  suffred  tyll  he 
herde  howe  they  were  put  to  their  raunsome.  1526  TINDALE 
i  Cor,  xiii.  4  Love  suffreth  longe,  and  is  corteous.  1335 
COVERDALE  Ecclus.  ii.  4  Suffre  in  heuynesse,  and  be  pacient 
in  thy  trouble.  1563  B.  GOOGE  Eglogs\\\\.  (Arb.)  65  God.. 
suffers  long,  reuengyng  slow. 

\  7.  trans.  To  resist  the  weight,  stress,  or  pain- 
fulness  of;  to  endure,  bear,  stand.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  217  Whan  tei  my;te  nou^t 
in  J?e  holy  day  suffre  on  hire  piliouns  and  here  cappes  for 
hete.  1388  WYCLIF  Exod.  xviii.  18  The  werk  is  aboue  thi 
strengthis,  thou  aloone  maist  not  suffre  it.  1481  CAXTON 
Godfrey  viii.  29  That  they  shold  charge  them  with  suche 
tributes  that  they  myght  not  suffre.  1551  T.  WILSON  Logic 
(1580)  51  Children  can  suffer  muche  colde.  1592  WEST 
tst  Ft.  Symbol.  §  102  b,  Any  such  corrasiue.. medicine.. as 
the  said  H.  shal  think  his  nature  is  vnable  to  suffer  or 
abide.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  146  Some  [Persians]., 
can  suffer  short  wide  stockings  of  English  cloth  or  Kersies. 
1640  T.  BRUGIS  Marrow  of  Physicke  n.  140  Let  the  pan  be 
no  hotter  than  you  can  suffer  your  hand  on  it.  1673  RAY 
yourtt.LowC.  70  These  Waters[sc.  Baths  of  Aken].. are  very 
easie  to  suffer.  1684  Contem$l,  State  of  Man  n.  vii.  (1699) 
202  If  one  cannot  tell  how  to  suffer  the  Tooth-ach,  Head- 
ach.  or  the  Pain  of  the  Chollick. 

absol.  1615  MARKHAM  Eng.  Housew,  n.  i.  (1668)  15  Drink 
thereof  morning  and  evening  as  hot  as  you  can  suffer. 

8.  To  be  affected  by,  subjected  to,  undergo  (an 
operation  or  process,  esp.  of  change).  Now  only 
as  transf.  of  i. 

a  1425  tr.  Arderne's  Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  31  If  it  be  nede 
for  to  chaufe  it  more  for  be  terebentyne,  loke  bat  it  suffre 


fade,  But  doth  suffer  a  Sea-change  Into  something  rich,  & 
strange.  i659PEARSONCr«rf(i83g)36i  He  suffered  a  true  and 
proper  dissolution  at  his  death.  1678  G.  MACKENZIE  Crim. 
Laws  Scot.  i.  vi.  §  19.  51  Their  goods  should  be  put  under 
sicker  Burrows, ..under  which  they  must  remain  ay  and 
while  they  suffer  an  Assi2e.  1756  C.  LUCAS_^W.  Watersl. 
80  Bodies  void  of  aqueous  humidity  can  neither  suffer  fer 
mentation  nor  putrefaction.  1787  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859) 
II.  89  The  conveyance  of  the  treaty  itself  is  suffering  a  delay 
here  at  present.  1793  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  158  Tne  very 
language  of  France  has  suffered  considerable  alterations 
since  you  were  conversant  in  French  books.  1816  SINGER 
Hist.  Cards  33  Bullet  allows  this  explanation  to  be  very 
plausible,  but  says  it  suffers  some  very  material  difficulties. 
1831  BREWSTER  Optics  i.  12  Let  rays  AM,  AD,  AN,.. fall 
upon  the  mirror  at  the  points  M,  D,  and  N,  and  suffer 
reflexion  at  these  points.  1860  TvKDALL  Glae.  ir.  xvii.  319 
Along  these  lines  the  marginal  ice  suffers  the  greatest 
strain.  1877  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  xix.  318  The  figure  of  the 
ship  suffers  a  change. 

9.  intr.  To  undergo  the  extreme  penalty ;  to  be 
put  to  death,  be  executed.  Now  rare  in  literary  use 
cxc.  of  martyrdom. 


SUPPER. 

1570  FoxE/4.  >$•  M.  (ed.  2)  III.  1972/2  ntarg.,  The  chief  dis 
patcher  of  al  Gods  Sainctes  that  suffered  in  Q.  Maries  time. 
1581  ALLEN  Apologie  87  b,  England  can  not  lacke  Albans, 
whose  Protomartyr  being  of  that  name,  .suffered,  .tosauehis 
Christian  guest.  [1638  N  ABBES  Co-vent  Garden  iv.  iii.  in 
Bullen  O.  P.  N.S.  I.  73  The  Gentlewomen  will  not  see  us 
hang'd.  But  they  may  suffer  us,  and  that's  a  word  for  hang 
ing.]  1652  LAMOST  Diary  (Maitland  Club)  46  He  was.. sent 
to  Stirling,  .wher  he  was  appointed  to  suffer,  and  was  exe 
cuted  there.  (11700  EVELYN  Diary  13  June  1649  Sir  John 
Owen,  newly  freed  from  sentence  of  death  among  the  Lords 
that  suffer'd.  1751  Miss  Blandy^s  Own  Ace.  63  Miss  Blaiidy 
suffered  in  a  black  Bombazine  short  Sack  and  Petticoat,  with 
a  clean  white  Handerchief  drawn  over  her  Face.  1818  SCOTT 
Br.  Lamm,  xix,  She  is  a  witch,  that  should  have  been  burned 
withthemthatsufferedatHaddington.  i8a8P. CUNNINGHAM 
N.  S.  Wales  (ed.  3)  II.  279,  '  I  have  received  a  letter  since, 
acquainting  me  that  he  has  suffered.'  '  Suffered  1 . .  dear  me, 
what  has  he  suffered  ?  '  'He  has  been  hanged,  sir.'  1861 
BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  xv.  238  Several  of  his_  adversaries 
were  condemned  to  death,  and  suffered  accordingly.  1877 
J.  MORRIS  Troubles  Cath.  Forefathers  Ser.  m.  38  note, 
Edward  Transham  or  Stransham,.. suffered  at  Tyburn. 

f  b.  To  be  killed  or  destroyed.    Obs. 

1605  SHAKS,  Macb.  m.  ii.  16  But  let  the  frame  of  things 
dis-ioynt,  Both  the  Worlds  suffer.  1610  —  Temp.  \\.  ii.  39 
This  is  no  fish,  but  an  Islander,  that  hath  lately  suffered  by 
a  Thunderbolt. 

10.  To  sustain  injury,  damage,  or  loss ;    to  be 
injured  or  impaired.     Conat/rwtt,  under. 

c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn,  cxxiv,  It  suffers  not  in  smilinge  pomp, 
nor  falls  Vnder  the  blow  of  thralled  discontent.  1601  — 
Twel.  N.  n.  v.  144  Mai.  M.  But  then  there  is  no  conso- 
nancyin  the  sequell  that  suffers  vnder  probation  :  A.  should 
follow,  but  O.  does.  1697  H.  WANLEV  in  Bodl.  Q.  Rec. 
(1015)  Jan.  107  In  the  Library,  many  such  [sc.  books  of 
Prints]  haue  suffered  extreamly.  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Wafers 
I.  156  The  teeth  suffer  in  mastication  or  chewing  the  ali-  i 
ments.  1796  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Marchmont  IV.  222  Suffer-  ' 
ing  from  the  fatal  law  entanglements  of  his  father.  1815 
SCOTT  Guy  M,  x!,  How  must  he  in  the  meantime  be  suffer 
ing  in  her  opinion?  1841  THACKERAY  Shrove  Tuesday  in 
Paris  Wks.  looo  XIII.  569  Debt  is  a  staple  joke  to  our 
young  men, '  Who  suffers  for  your  coat  ? '  is,  or  used  to  be, 
a  cant  phrase.  _  1870  F.  R.  WILSON  Ch.  Lindisf.  68  The 
edifice  suffered  in  the  civil  wars  under  Cromwell.  1894  P. 
FITZGERALD  in  Daily  News  26  Sept.  6/4  It  [sc.  the  Cathe. 
dral]  has  not  suffered — the  correct  phrase— from  the  re 
storers.  1915  Times  26  April  10/3  Other  Array  Corps  suf 
fered  even  more  severely. 

11.  causative.  To  inflict  pain  upon.  Ol's.  exc.  dial, 
c  1500  Lancelot  1368  Yow  sufferith  them,   oppressith  & 

anoyith.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  l^f,  v.  i.  153  A  hot  ore-ween 
ing  Curre,  ..Who  being  suffer'd  with  the  Beares  fell  paw, 
Hath  clapt  his  taile,  betweene  his  legges.  1893  Wiltshire 
Gloss.,  Suffer,  to  punish,  to  make  suffer.  '  I'll  suffer  you, 
you  young  rascal  1 ' 

II.  To  tolerate,  allow. 

12.  trans.  To  endure  the  existence,  presence,  or 
activity  of  (a  person)  ;   to  bear  with,  put  up  with, 
tolerate.     Now  rare  and  arch. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  14749  Ferli  thine  vs  Quarfor  bat  we  be 
suffer  bus,  Quatkin  thing  can  bou  sai  to  Do,  quar-for  we 
suld  be  bu?  1340  Ayenb.  38  pe  kueade  domesmen  btt  hUe 
soffre^.  ^1380  WvcuP.SW.  Wks.  III.  178  A  man  schulde 
suffur  anojmr,  and  muche  more  a  prelate  schulde  wisely 
suffur  hys  sugettis.  a  1400  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS. 
494  Hou  bat  he  sufTreb  be  and  me  Wif>  miht  al  bat  he  may. 
1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  VH.  xi.  229  Euer  curtoisly  ye  haue 
suffred  me.  1487  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  166  The  Comyns 
wyll  nott  suffur  hym.  1535  COVERDALE  *Judg.  ii.  23  Thus 
the  Lorde  suffred  all  these  nacions.  1:1585  [R.  BROWNE] 
Ansiu.  Cartivright  73  They  are  to  bee  suffered  as  brethren 
in  the  churche.  171*  STEKLE  Sped.  No.  438  P  4  Howpityful 
is  the  Condition  of  being  only  suffered?  1848  THACKERAY 
Van.  Fair  xxxviii,  He  suffered  his  grandmother  with  a 
good  humoured  indifference.  1872  HOWELLS  Wedd.  Joum. 
99  They  are  suffering  and  perpetuating  him. 

13.  To    allow  (a   thing)  to  be  done,  exist,  or 
take  place  ;  to  allow  to  go  on  without  interference 
or  objection,  put  up  with,  tolerate,  arch,  or  dial. 

c\vy>Bcket  1601  in  5.  Eng.  Leg.  152  I-nelle  none  costomes 
soffri . .  pat  a?ein  sothnesse  beoth.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  3337 
Men,  for  youre  manchipe  na  more  bat  suffre  b.  1377  LANCL.  P. 
PI.  B.  ii.  174  Erchdekenesand  officiales.  .Lat  sad  el  hem  with 
siluer  owre  synne  to  sufTre.  c  1385  CHAUCER  L .  G.  W.  1846 
Lucrecf,  That  nolde  she  suffre  by  no  wey.  £1400  Destr. 
Troy  5081  It  falles  to  a  fole  his  foly  to  shew,  And  a  wise 
man  witterlyhis  wordes  to  suffer.  (.1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems 
(Percy  Soc.)  67  Suffre  at  thy  table  no  distractioun.  1513 
FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  20  The  sede  [sc.  of  Cockole]  is  rounde 
and  blacke,  and  maye  well  be  suffred  in  a  breade-corne. 
1584  LODGE  Alarm  agst.  Usurers  15  Our  lawes.. although 
they  suffer  a  commoditie,  yet  confirme  not  they  taking. 
1592  SHAKS.  3  ffcn.  /'/,  iv.  viii.  8  A  little  fire  is  quickly 
trodden  out,  Which  being  suffer'd,  Riuers  cannot  quench. 
1604  E.  G[KIMSTONK)  tr.  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  111.  iv.  128 
The  Easterly  winds  raine  continually,  not  suffering  their 
contraries.  1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Worthy  Commun.  ii.  9  »• 
124,  We  suffer  religion,  and  endure  the  laws  of  God  but  we 
love  them  not.  1716  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Lett.  \.  vi.  19, 
I  have.  .here.. had  the  permission  of  touching  the  relics, 
which  was  never  suffered  in  places  where  I  was  not  known. 
1806  Gouv.  MORRIS  in  Sparks  Life  fy  Writ.  (1832)  III.  229 
France  will  no  longer  suffer  the  existing  government.  1894 
HALL  CAIHK  Manxman  vi,  xiii.  405  They  wouldn't  have 
me  tell  thee  before  because  of  thy  body's  weakness,  but  now 
they  suffer  it. 

f  b.  To  allow  to  remain  ;  to  leave.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1450  Merlin  104  Syr,  we  pray  yow  that  the  swerde  be 

suffred  yet  in  the  ston  to  Passh.  1584  COG  AN  Haven  Health 

(1636)  toi  A  rosted  apple,  suffered  untill  it  were  cold,  and 

then  eaten  last  at  night.. hath  loosed  the  belly. 

t  o.  To  admit  of.  Obs.  rare. 

01300  Cursor  ;!/.  13037  Sco  wist  bat  rightwis  was  his 
sau,  Moght  noght  suffer  na  gain-sau.  1793  BURKE  Corr. 
(1844)  IV.  199  It  is  not  permitted  to  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  to  be 
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an  ordinary  man  f  neither  his  nature  nor  the  times  will 
suffer  it. 

14.  Const,  ace.  and   inf.   (t ///£.,  compl.  phr.} 
or  clause :  To  allow  or  permit  a  person,  animal,  or 
inanimate  thing  to  be  or  to  do  so-and-so. 

a.  a  person  or  animal. 

luitkacc.andinf.  c  1190  £«£;/ 1283111.?.  Eng.Leg.  i43pato 
Man  nebeoi-soffred  to  gon  forth  mid  is  wille.  ci386CtfAUCKf< 
Knt.'s  T.  87  He..wol  nat  suffren  hem. .Neither  to  been 
yburyed  norybrent.  1453  Co/.  ^rt<-'-  RfC-  />«<?'/*'«  (1889)  279 
The  suynerd  of  the  towne  shulde  not  suffre  the  swyne  to  cum 
into  the  strone,  a  1466  GKEGORV  Ckron.  in  Hist.  Coll.  Cit. 
Lond.  (Caraden)  146  They  of  the  saydemarkettshalte  nought 
ressayvyu  nor  suffer  tie  to  entre,  any  preson . .  in  to  the  saytle 
market t.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albaits  f  v  b,  Who  that.  .sutTrith  hys 
wyfe  to  seche  mony  halowys.  1540-1  ELYOT  linage  Gov. 
(1549)  50  In  offices  he  seldome  suffred  to  be  any  deputies. 
1583  STOCKER  Civ.  Warrcs  Lowe  C.  m.  99  [They]  woulde 
not  sufferthe  persons  aforesaydecome  in.  1658  KARL  MONM. 
tr.  Paruta's^  Wars  Cyprus  121  He  conjured  them,  not  to 
suffer  the  victorious  army  incur  any  shame,  c  1665  MRS, 
HUTCHISSON-  Mem.  Col.  Hutchinson  (1846)  28  Greatness  of 
courage  would  not  suffer  him  to  put  on  a  vizor.  1760-2 
GOLDSM.  Cit.  If',  cxix,  I  was  not  suffered  to  stir  far  from 
the  house,  for  fear  I  should  run  away.  1813  Miss  MITFORD 
in  L'Estrange  Life  (1870)  I.  vii.  245  Maria  fell  into  a  sort 
of  hysteric  of  fright .  .and  anger  because  she  was  not  suffered 
to  wear  a  diamond  necklace.  1833  HT.  MAKHNEAU  Van- 
deypitt  fy  S.  vi.  91  He  has  suffered  the  storks  to  build  on 
the  summer  house.  1898  BESANT  Orange  Girl  n.  ix,  Her 
sins  lie  upon  the  head  of  those  who  suffer  her.  .to  grow  up 
without  religion. 

with  ace.  and  pple.  a  1400  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS. 
494  What  mon  wolde  now  suffre  so  Hissone  I-slayen.  1560 
UAuatr,Sfcfd'arutsC0mm,$  Neyther  would  Duke  Frederick 
..unlesse  hejudged  him  to  be  an  honest  man,  suffer  him  so 
long  unpuny^hed.  156*  WINJET  Cert.  Tractates  Wks. 
(S.T.S.)  I.  no  To  suffir  an  harlot  in  his  wyfes  tyme  lyand 
with  an  wthir  harlot?  1606  CHAPMAN.!/.  D"1  Olive  n,  What 
nieanes  your  Grace  to  suffer  me  abus'd  thus? 

wi:h  ace,  and  compl,  phr.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen,  t-'f}  m. 
ii.  262  "It  were  but  necessarie  you  were  wak't,  Least  being 
suffer'd  in  that  harmefull  slumber,  The  mortall  Worme  mi^ht 
makethesleepeeternall.  16*4  CAPT.  J.  SMITH  Virginia  \\  179 
Master  More.. by  no  nieanes  would  admit  of  any  diuisiou, 
nor  suffer  his  men  from  finishing  their  fortifications.  1705 
tr.  Bosnians  Guinea  336  He  is  obliged  to  suffer  the  King 
of  Popo  in  quiet  Possession  of  his  Island. 

witk  clause.  13. .  R.  GLOUC.  1794  {MS.  R),  pe  kyng  hym 
wolde  }euelyf,ac  ys  mennolde  no^t,  Ne  suffre, pat  ^er  were  o 
liueeny  of  here  fon.  1340-70  AUx,  <y  Dind.  1056  Suffre  30 
nolle  bat  we  by-wepein  bis  word  jour  wikkede  dedus.  ci386 
CHAUCER  Sompn.  Prol.  7,  I  yow  biseke,  that  of  you  re  cur- 
teisye,..As  suffereth  me  I  may  my  tale  telle.  r  1400  MAUN- 
DEV.  (1839)  xxiii.  252  And  therfore  thei  suffren,  that  folk  of 
alle  Lawes  may  peysibely  duel  leu  amonges  hem.  1457 
HARDING  Chron.  Proem  xiv.  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  (1912)  Oct. 
743  But  so  was  sette  your  noble  chaunceller,  He  wolde 
nought  suffre  I  had  such  waryson.  1611  Bible  Judges  xvi. 
26  Suffer  mee,  that  I  may  feele  the  pillars  whereupon  the 
house  standeth.  17*0  OZELL  Vertot  s  Rom.  Rep.  II.  xiv. 
320  He  ought  not  to  suffer  that  one  of  his  fathers  Assassins 
should  enjoy  the  Fruit  of  his  crime. 

b.  an  inanimate  or  immaterial  thing. 

•with  ace.  andinf.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  19809  To  suffer  bar  na 
wrang  be  don.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  Pref.  2  His  precious 
blude,  bewhilkhe  sufferdbescheddforvs.  \&iCm.Leet  Bk. 
475  Nor.  .suffryng  eny  thy ng  to  be  commytted.  .wherhy  the 
seid  trewes..myght  fall  in  vyolacion.    a  1548  HALL  Chron., 
Edw.  IVt  57  b,  To  suffer  the  sayde  mencioned  mariage,  to 
take  effect.     1611  S.  WARD  Christ  All  in  All  (1627)  31   He 
would  neuer  suffer  any  part  of  the  repute  or  honour  of  any 
his  acts  or  labours,  rest  vpon  his  owne  head,    a  1700  EVELYN 
Diary  2  Nov.  1644  A  sea  of  thick  cloudes.. every  now  and    • 
then  suffering  the  top  of  some  other  mountaine  to  peepe 
through.  1774  BL'RKKC<W.  (1844)  1.502  If.  .we  should  suffer    i 
any  thing  to  be  lost.,  by  our  remissness.     18*7  SCOTT  Highl. 
Widow  v,  She  suffered  his  complaints,  .to die  away  without    \ 
returning  any  answer.     1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.    I 
120  The  answer  was  so  unpleasing  to  James  that  he  did  not    ' 
suffer  it  to  be  printed  in  the  Gazette.    1871  B.  STEWART  Heat    | 
(ed.  2)  $  115  The  acid  will  retain  the  water  and  will  not    \ 
suffer  it  to  evaporate. 

with  ace.  and  f  pie.   a  13*5  MS.  Raw/.  B.^ao  If.  31  b,  Hoc    i 
. .  wollez  blubeloker  suffren  felonies  tdone  to  straunge  passen 
biboute  peine  bane  aditi  be  felons.    1563  Homilies  n.  Agst.     \ 
Peril  idol,  i,  Joas,  and  other  Princes  whiche  eytber  sette  vp, 
orsuffred  suche  aultarsor  Images  vndestroyed.   1589 COOPER 
Adman.  217  They..striue  against  God..,  who  wtl  not  suffer 
it  unpunished.     1592  KYD  Sf.   Trag.  \\\.  xiii.  3,  I,  heauen 
will  be  reuenged  of  euery  ill ;  Nor  will  they  suffer  murder 
vnrepaide,    1615  CHAPMAN Odyss.  xiv.  133  These  men.. will 
never  suffer  left  Their  vniust  wooing  of  his  wife. 

with  aec.  and  compl.  phr.    c  1375  Cursor  M.  22620  (Fairf.)    i 
Quybi  wrecched  hande-werk  in  wain  bis  fire  bou  suffris  squa. 
c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  344  pis  lif  is  ful  of  sorowe.. 
bat  suffrib  not  blis  wib  it.     1390  GOWM  Con/.  I.  361  The 
faucon  which,  .soeffreth   nothing  in  the  weie,  Wherof  that 
he  mai  take  his  preie.     1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Diet  ft    i 
21  b,  He  that  wol  not  suffre  the  stenche  of  my  careyn  aboue    ' 
the  erthe.    15*5  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  lit  Ixxx.  242  Nowe  we 
wyll  suffre  in  rest  a  season  the  armye  of  Cast  ell. 

15.  To  allow  oneself,  submit  to  de  treated  in  a 
certain  way ;  to  endure,  consent  to  dc  or  to  do  some 
thing. 

a.  refl.  arch. 

a  1300  Cursor  Af,  17239,  I  sufferd  me  for  l>e  be  slain,  j 
c  \4<pMiraurSaluaci0un  (Roxb.)  72  Sampson  soeffred  hym 
self  be  bonden.  1526  TINDALE  i  Cor.  vi.?  Why  rather  suffre 
ye  not  youre  selves  to  be  robbed?  1671  WOODHEAD  St* 
Teresa  11.  xi.  92  Love  beginning  to  afford  them  sensible 
consolations,  they  too  much  suffer  themselves  to  be  carried 
away  therewith.  1743  BULKELEY  &  CUMMINS  Voy.  S.  Seas 
197  This  is  a  Place  that  a  Man  is  oblig'd  sometimes  to 
suffer  himself  to  be  used  ill.  1837  LoacHART^/fiv.dS?!) 
174  Brown  Adam  (.re.  Scott's  horse]  never  suffered  himself 
to  be  backed  but  by  his  master.  1877  in  BryceX mer.  Commit'. 
(1888)  li.  II.  385  Considerable  proportions  of  them  in  their  , 
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devotion  to  politics  Buffer  themselves  to  be  driven  from  the 
walks  of  regular  industry, 
tb.  intr.  Obs. 

c  1315  SHOREHAM  i.  780  He  soffreb  no3t  to  be  to-trede, 
And  of  bestes  deuoured.  a  1325  MS.  Rawl.  B.  5#>  If.  32  b, 
5if  a  nellez  no^t  suffri  to  ben  rcsteid.  1474  CAXTON  Chesse 
I.  i.  (1883)  9  He  might  not  suffre  to  be  repreuid  and  taught 
of  hym.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  \xx\\.  94  Thus  Jesus  with 
his  woundis  wyde,  As  martir  suffirit  for  to  de.  1538 
STARKEY  England  (1878)  178  Our  cuntrey,  wych  wyl  not 
suffur  to  be  so  ornat  and  so  beutyful,  in  euery  degre, 
as  other  cunireys  be.  1632  SIK  T'.  HAWKINS  tr.  AIat/tieu*s 
Unhappy  Prosp.  So  He. .endured  contradiction,  and  some- 
time  suffered  to  be  cut  off  in  his  opinions,  a  1665  SiR'K. 
DIGBY  Priv.  Mem.  (1827)  278  As  long  as  I  can  march  at  ease 
by  myself,  I  will  never  suffer  to  be  carried  away  from 
myself  by  the  throng.  1764  GOLDSM.  Hist.  Eng.  in  Lett. 
(1771)  II.  308,  I  mu^t  not  suffer  to  have  the  laws  broken 
before  my  face. 

16.  trans,  (by  ellipsis  of  inf.}  To  permit  or 
allow  (a  person)  to  do  a  certain  thing  ;  f  to  let 
alone.  Also  occas.  absol.  arch. 

1387  TREVISA,  Higdcn  (Rolls)  VII.  187  So  hadde  Alfrede 
my  brober  helped  me,  if  Godwyn  had  i-sutTred  [1432-50 
hade  suffrede  hym].  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  u As 
fer  as  myn  fraylue>  wold  suffre  me.  1523  FITZHERB.  Jfusb. 
§  39  Let  them  [sc.  lambs]  sucke  as  longe  as  the  dammes  wyll 
suffre  theym.  1530  I'ALSGR.  742/2  Let  us  suffer  hym  and  se 
what  he  wolde  ilo.  1590  GRKENK  Orl.  I-'ur.  Wks.  (GrosartJ 
XIII.  ij5,  I  wish  thee  well,  Orlando;  get  thee  pone,  Say 
that  a  centynell  did  suffer  thee.  1604  DEKKEK  King's  i-.ntert. 
277  Even  children  (might  they  have  been  suffred)  would  gladly 
have  spent  their  little  strength.  1663  \\'OOD  Lift;  (O.  H.S.)  I. 
483  Then  all  went  in,  soe  many  that  were|suffeied.  1700  I'. 
BROWN  tr.  Fresny's  Autusem.  97  One  of  them  would  have 
been  poking  a  Cranes  Bill  down  his  Throat, . .  t  ut  tin- 1  K>ct'  -rs 
would  not  suffer  him.  1818  COBBETT  Pol.  Keg.  XXXIII. 
492  Let  us  hear  him  now,  if  indignation  will  suffer  us.  1878 
J.  P.  Hoi'ps  Jesus  x.  37  How  would  I  have  bltst  yuu  if  you 
would  have  .suffered  me  ! 

1 17.  With  two  objects  (or  the  equivalent) :   To 
allow  a  person  to  have  a  certain  thing.   Obs. 

<ri29o  Btket  1615  in  .V.  Ettg.  Leg.  152  Bote  (jov  suffri  him 
is  ri^te  lawes  Ichulle  bi-come  bi  fo.  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G. 
W-  i575  Hypsipyle*  Alle  tho  that  sufferede  hym  his  wille. 
1481  CAXTON  Godfrey  l.\x.  115  The  turke..wold  not  suffre 
them  of  nothyng,  sauf  to  occupye  and  laboure  therthe. 

1 18.  intr.  a.  Of  a  person  (transf,  of  a  thing) : 
To  allow  a  certain  thing  to  be  done.    Obs. 

1297  R,  GLOUC.  (Roils)  4198,  &  be  wule  he  wolde  ^istendre 
bing  \veinmy  foule  ynou,  &  heo  tie  mi^te  sofry  no^t,  Mid 
lecherye  he  hire  slou.  1382  WYCLIK  Luke  xxii.  51  Suffre  ^e 
til  hidur  [TiNDALE,  Soffre  ye  thus  farreforthe],  ci^ooDestr. 
Troy  8094  A  gloue  of  bat  gay  gate  he  belyue,. .  None  seond 
but  hir-selfe,  ^>at  suffert  full  well.  1605  B.  Jossos  Sejanus 
iv,  Still,  do'st  thou  suffer  Heau'n  ?  will  no  flame,  No  hcaie 
of  sinne  make  thy  iust  wrath  to  boile?  1613  PURCHAS  /-Y/. 
grimagc\\.  xviii.  (1614)437  The  name,  .remayning  as  diuers 
languages  and  dialects  will  suffer,  almost  the  same. 

f  b.  Of  a  condition  of  things  :  To  allow  or  admit 
of  a  certain  thing  being  done.  Obs. 

1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Cow.  Prayer,  Priv.  Baptism^  And  saye 
the  Lordes  prayer,  yf  the  tyme  will  suffre.  1573  TUSSER 
Husb.  (1878)  47  If  weather  will  suffer,  this  counsell  I  giue, 
Leaue  sowing  of  wheat  before  Hallomas  cue.  1612  UKINSLLV 
Lud.  Lit.  xxii.  (1627)  256  If  his  leisure  will  suffer. 

Suffer,  variant  of  SOVEB  a.  and  v.  Sc. 

Suffer  able  (svfarab'l),  a.  Obs.  exc.  arch. 
Forms :  4  auffrabil,  suffreable,  4-6  sufiFrable, 
5  souffrable,  sufTyrabyl,  sufferabylle,  suffur- 
able,  6  sufferabil,  Sc.  suffrabilo,  4-  surTerable. 
Also  SUBFEBABYLLE.  [a.  OF.  siiffrablt  =  It. 
sofftrevole,  ad.  med.L.  suffcrdbilis^  f.  sufftrre  to 
SUFFER.  Subsequently  modified  in  form  by  assimi 
lation  to  SUFFER  v. 

A  L.  type  *sufferibilis  is  represented  by  It.  soffribilet  Sp. 
SJf/h'6/e,  Pg.  sof(f}rivel.] 

tl.  Patient,  long-suffering.  Also  const,  of:  Willing 
to  submit  to.  Obs. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.Synne  8641  pey  ogh  to  be  suffrable 
and  rneke,  And  no  foly  on  ouber  men  ^  i;e.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Wife's  ProL  442  Oon  of  vs  two  moste  bowen  doutelees,  And 
sith  a  man  is  moore  resonable  Than  wouiman  is,  ye  moste 
been  suffrable.  c  141*  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  2034  Of 
swich  writyng  be  of  right  suffrable,  ibid.  4423  Thoghheto 
venge  hym  tarie,  &  be  suffrable.  1568  E.  TILNEY  Floivtr 
Friendsh.  C  ij  b,  Sufferable  in  the  importunities  of  his  wyfe. 
"577  STANVHURST  Descr.  ire/,  viii.  in  Holinsked  28/1  The 
[Irish]  people  are  thus  enclined,  religious,  frank e,  amorous, 
irefull,  sufferable  of  infinite  paynes,  very  glorious.  1611 
SPEED  Theat.  Gt.  Brit.  (1614)  132/2  They  rather  live  rudely 
..and  with  a  sufferable  ease,  ignorant  of  ambition,  enjoy 
those  contentments. 

t  b.  Capable  of  endurance.  Obs. 

1481  CAXTON  Godfrey  cxlix.  221  He  toke  with  hym  a  lytil 
companye  of  them  that  were  moost  suffrable. 

2.  That  can  be  *  suffered  *  or  put  up  with ;  bear 
able,  tolerable,  endurable.  Also,  tolerably  good. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  cvi.  29  pe  persecuciouns  he  tem- 
pird  and  made  ^aim  suflrabil.  138*  NVvcLiF  Matt.  x.  15  It 
shall  be  more  suffreable  to  the  lond  of  men  of  Sodom  and 
Gomor  in  the  day  of  iugement,  than  to  that  citce.  c  1440 
Alphabet  of  Tales  345  It  was  mor  suffrable  vnto  bur,  (>e 
sorow  of  dead,  ban  was  t>e  mirtheof  life.  1403  [H.  PARKER] 
Dives  ff  Paufer  (W.  de  W.)  vii.  v.  281/1  The  lordshyp  of 
this  worlde  is  sufferable  &  worshypfull.  1574  NEWTON 
Health  Mag.  35  Let  us  louche  suche  sortes  of  fysbes  as  are 
best  and  most  sufferable.  1578  TIMME  Calvin  on  Gen,  94 
The  more  sufferable.  .that  the  Commandment  of  God  was 
the  less  tolerable  was  their  Crookedness  in  refusing  to  obey. 
1654  GATAKER  Disc.  Apot.  84  Manic  Anabaptists,  .are  more 
justifiable  before  God,  and  more  sufferable  with  man,  then 
Presbyterians  and  strict  Calvinists.  1715  DEFOE  I'oy.  round 
World  (1840)  92  Insolent  to  a  degree  beyond  what  was 
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sufferable.  18x4  EARL  DL-OLEY  Lett.'g  Aug.  (1840)  58  There 
must  be  some  great  defect  in  his  mind,  or  he  would  try  to 
make  himself  a  little  more  sufferable.  a  1843  SOUTHEY 
Common-pi,  Bk.  (1849)  Ser.  11.  248  His  funereal  elegies  are 
..not  quite  worthless ;  that  to  Antonio  Ferreira  on  his  wife's 
death  is  sufferable.  1852  THACKERAY  Esmond  \\.  i,  During 
the  time,  the  suffering  is  at  least  sufferable.  1872  HOWELLS 
Wedd.  Joiirn.  (1892)  69  It  was  something,  .that  made  the 
air  so  much  more  sufferable  than  it  had  been. 
t3.  That  may  be  allowed,  permissible.  Obs. 
a  1395  HYLTON  Scala  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  n.  xxxii, 
This  maner  syghte  is  sufferable  to  symple  soules  that  can 
noo  better.  1480  Cov.  Lcet  Bk.  472  That  comen-wele  is  nott 
sufferable  by  tlie  kynges  lawes.  a  1571  JEWEL  On  I  Thess. 
(1611)  84  And  how  is  that  sufferable  by  any  Law,  that  by  so 
many  Lawes  is  condemned?  1598  MANWOOD  Lawes  Forest 
!-  (1615)  20  It  is  not.  .sufferable  for  any  other  person,  to  hunt 
or  hauke  after  any  of  those  wilde  beastes.  1653  A.  WILSON 
Jas.  /,  20  For  the  Clericks..they  are  no  way  sufferable  to 
remain  in  this  Kingdom. 

-(•  4.  a.  Capable  of  suffering,  passible.  Obs. 
£•1400  LOVE  Bonavent,  Mirr.  vii.  52  For  withouten  dowte 
he  hadde  verray  flesche  and  kyndely  sufferable  as  haue 
othere  children,  c  1430  Life  St.  Katk.  (Roxb.  Club)  36  Of 
be  experience  of  his  suffrable  nature  he  scheude  to  vs  bat  he 
was  bothe  verray  god  &  man. 

f  b.  Attended  with  suffering.  Obs. 
1548  GESTE  Agst.  Priv.  Masse  Djb,  Christes  sufferable 
and  bloudy  sacrifice. 

•f  o.  That  may  suffer  injury  or  loss.  Obs. 
1651  BAXTER  Inf.  Ba.pt.  312  In  the  conferring  of  this  (he 
saith)  baptismall  Regeneration  is  defined.     But  yet  this  is 
sufferable  and  loseable. 

•f*  5.    Logic.    Producing  an  effect  on  the  senses. 
Cf.  Biirgersdicius1  Logic  I.  vi.  (1697)  17  Patible  Quality, 
in  Greek  TTOIOTIJS  iraftjTiieij, 

1654  Z.  COKE  Logick  32  Quality  hath  four  kinds  or 
specials,  i.  Habit.  2.  Natural  power.  3.  Sufferable  quality. 
4.  Figure. 

Sll'fferably,  adv.  rare.     [f.  prec. +  -LY2.] 
t  1.   With  patient  endurance.   Obs. 
1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  300  b/a  They,  .knelynge  on  their 
knees  receyued  SuffrabTy  wyih  a  Joyous  herte  the  Swerdes 
of  them  that  martryd  them. 

-f-2.  To  the  accompaniment  of  suffering.   Obs. 
1548  GESTE  Agst.  Priv.  Afasse  Fvb,  Els  beshuld  not  haue 
bene  eaten  whole  &  vnbroken  vnsufferably  but  by  pecemele 
and  sufferably  as  the  lambe  was. 
3.  So  as  to  be  tolerable,  tolerably,  arch. 
1702  ADDISON  Dial.  Medals  ii.  92  An  infant  Titan  held 
she  in  her  arms  Yet  sufferably  bright,  the  eye  might  bear 
The  ungrown  glories  of  hisbe;imy  hair.    1875  Contcmp.Rcv. 
XXVII.  68  He  can  write  sanely  and  sufferably  when  he 
pleases. 

tSu'fferage.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SUFFER  v.  +  -AGE.] 
Permission,  approval. 

1622  F.  MARKHAM  Bk.  IVar  v.  ix.  195  In  this  mans  power 
(under  the  sufferage  of  the  Generall)  is  the  election  of  many 
Captaines.  1650  B.  Discollimininm  28,  I  will  grant  him  as 
he  saith,  if  he  will  hold  to  his  spelling,  that  all  is  now  united 
in  the  Sufferage  of  the  People,  though  not  in  their  Suffrage. 

SufTeraine,  obs.  form  of  SOVEREIGN. 

Sufferance  (szrfarans).  Forms  :  4  sufrance, 
soffra(u)nce,  4-6  suff(e)raunce,  4-7  suffrance, 
5  souerans(e,  soferons,  -aunce,  sofferaunce, 
5-6  sufferans,  souerance,  6  souffrance,1  euf- 
frans,  7-8  suflference,  4-  sufferance,  [a.  AF., 
OF,  suf(f}rancey  soffrance  (mod.F.  souffrance) 
—  Pr.  sofransa,  -ensa,  It.  sofferenza,  Sp.  sitfrenctat 
ad.  late  L.  sufferentia,  f.  sufferre  to  SUFFER  :  see 
-ANCE.  Subsequently  modified  in  form  by  assimi 
lation  to  SUFFER  z/.] 

I.  1.  Patient  endurance,  forbearance,  long- 
suffering,  arch.  (See  also  LONG-SUFFER  ANCE.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  29106  pe  preist , .  Agh  to  sceu  ]pe,  sinful 
man,  bat  he  ta  sli  thing  in  sufferance,  To  stand  him  in  stede  o 
penance.  c  133/0  S^ec.  GitylVarw,  571  Houreswetelord..bad 
hem  ben  of  god  suffraunce  Inalle  maneredestourbaunce.  13. . 
E.  E,  Allit.  P.  C.  417  Wei  knew  I  \>i  cortaysye,  J?i  quoynt 
soffraunce.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  1106  For  oure  beste 
is  al  his  [sc.  God's]  gouernance ;  Lat  vs  thanne  lyue  in 
vertuous  suffrance.  £1450  Mirk's  Festial  214  God,  forto 
preue  hym  and  his  meke  suffrance,  made  hym  blynd.  1531 
ELYOT<J<?Z/.  12  Wher  vertueisin  a  gentleman,  it  is  commonly 
mixt  with  more  suffraunce.  .than.. it  is  in  a  person  rural. 
a  1596  Sir  T.  More  in.  i.  173  That  awefull  Justice,  Which 
looketh  through  a  vaile  of  sufferaunce  Uppon  the  frailtie  of 
the  multitude.  1642  MILTON  Apol.Smect,  Wks,  1851  III. 
252,  I  will  not  deny  but  that  the  best  apology  against  false 
accusers  is  silence  and  sufferance.  1680  OTWAY  Orphan  i. 
ii,  Bear  it  With  all  the  suffrance  of  a  tender  Friend. 

2.  The  suffering  or  undergoing  of  pain,  trouble, 
wrong,  etc.  arch. 

1426  LYDG.  DeGuil.  Pilgr.  7486  Lyk  a  myghty  champyoun, 
Thow  shalt  with  laurer  crownyd  be,  By  suffraunce  off  adver- 
syte.  1502  ATKYNSON  tr.  De  Imitation*  in.  xx.  (1893)  212 
From  thehoure  of  my  byrthe  vntomydeth  vpon  thecrosse,  I 
neuer  cessed  of  suffraunce  of  peynes.  1528  MORE  Dyaloge 
in.  Wks.  210/2  Yf  a  man.. after  repenting  his  sin  would., 
willyngly  offer  hym  selfe  to  the  sufferaunce  of  open  shame. 
1539  TOSSTALL  Serm,  Palm  Sund.  (1823)  16  His.. suffer 
aunce  of  deathe  for  mankynde.  1614  JACKSON  Creed  in.  156 
Vnder  pain  of  eternall  damnation,  or  sufferance  of  greater 
thirst  in  hell.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Alyst.  Udolpho  xxx, 
To  glory  in  the  quiet  sufferance  of  ills.  1842  G.  S.  FABER 
Prov.  Lett.  (1844)  II.  295  The  Holy  Catholic  Church. .has 
been  exempt  from  the  sufferance  of  persecution  for  these 
fifteen  hundred  years.  1856  H.  BONAR  Hymn,  'Calm  mc> 
my  God*  v.  Calm  in  the  sufferance  of  wrong. 
•J1  b.  The  suffering  of  a  penalty.  Obs. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  n.  ii.  159  God  be  thanked  for  pre. 
uention,  Which  [I]  in  sufferance  heartily  will  reioyce.  1599 
NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  57  The  Cardinalles .  .held  this  suffo- 
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cation  a  meete  sufferance  for  so  contemning  the  king  of 
fishes.  1640  SIR  E.  DERING  Sp.  on  Relig.  18  Dec.  22,  I 
proceed  to  his  second  sufferance,  which  was  by  the  Vice- 
chancellour  of  Oxford. 

•j*  c.  Damage,  injury.   Obs.  rare. 

1604  SHAKS.  Otk.  n.  i.  23  A  Noble  ship  of  Venice,  Hath 
scene  a  greeuous  wracke  and  sufferance  On  most  part  of 
their  Fleet.  1823  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  369  The 
trappings  of  such  a  machinery . .  by  the  inequalities  they  pro- 
duced,  exposed  liberty  to  sufferance. 

f3.   (tr.  L.  passio.}  Passivity,  receptivity.   Obs. 

CI374CHAUCEH  Boetk*  v.  met.  iv.  (i£68)  167  pe  passioun 
bat  is  to  seyn  be  suffraunce  or  be  wit  in  J>e  quike  body. 

4.    =  SUFFERING  vbl.  $b.  3.  arch. 

14*2  YONGE  tr.  Seer.  Seer.  169  In  full  grete  Sufferaunce 
haue  I  be  so  many  leris.  c  1485  Digby  Myst.  in.  864  Alle 
bis  xall  be  be  soferons  of  my  deite.  1563  Homilies  \\.  For 
Good  Friday  i,  Not  that  the  sufferaunce  of  thys  transi 
tory  lyfe,  shoulde  be  worthy  of  that  glory  to  come.  1603 
SHAKS.  Me  as.  for  M.  n.  iv.  168  Thy  vnkindnesse  shall  his 
death  draw  out  To  lingrtng  sufferance.  Ibid,  m.  i.  So  The 
poore  Beetle  that  we  treade  vpon  In  corporall  sufferance,  finds 
a  pang  as  great,  As  when  a  Giant  dies.  1628  DIGBY  Voy, 
M  edit  err.  (Camden)  13  )iotet  A  most  resupine  patience  in 
their  sufferance.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  {1737)  II.  n.  164 
To  see  the  Sufferance  of  an  Enemy  with  cruel  Delight  may 
proceed  from  the  height  of  Anger,  Revenge,  Fear,  and  other 
extended  Self-Passions.  1795  BENTHAM  Escheat  vice  Tax. 
38  It  can  save  me . .  from  ideal  hardship,  but  not  from  corporal 
sufferance.  1819  SCOTT  Iran/toe  xxix,  Nature  exhausted 
by  sufferance.  1861  J.  A.  ALEXANDER  Gospel  Christ  vii.  100 
She  looked  back,  and  became  a  pillar  of  salt,  perhaps  with 
out  a  pang  of  corporal  sufferance. 

t  b.  //.  =  SUFFERING  3  b.  Obs. 

1597  HOOKER  Keel.  Pol.  v.  xlviii.  §  8  To  say  he  knew  not 
what  waight  of  sufferances  his  heauenly  Father  bad  measured 
vnto  him,  is  somewhat  hard.  1628  FELTHAM  Resolves  \\. 
Ixxxii,  There  is  a  Sympathie  of  .soules.  .which  makes  them 
sensible  of  one  anothers  sufferances.  1656  S.  HOLLAND  Zara 
211  How  joyous  our  Champion  and  Soto  were  to  behold 
this  Mansion..,  let  those  that  have  been  sensible  of  their 
sufferances  relate. 

t5.  Capacity  to  endure,  endurance.  Ofbaresuffer- 
ancey  barely  endurable.  Obs. 

1544  BETHAM  Precepts  War  ii.  Ixx.  L  viij,  Nothynge  is  so 
vnweldable,  that  by  manly e  prowes,  and  sufferaunce,  may 
not  be  conquered  and  vndertroden.  1584  R.  SCOT  Discov. 

Witchcr.  m.  xi.  45  This  melanchoHke  humor,  .maketh 
sufferance  of  torments.  1604  EDMONDS  Observ,  Cxsar's 
Comm.  62  The  two  chiefest  parts  of  a  soldier,  Valour  and 
Sufferance.  1621  FLETCHER  Isl.  Princ.  ii.  i.  3,  I  nere  saw 
before  A  Man  of  such  a  sufferance;  he  lies  now  Where  I 
would  not  lay  my  dog,  for  sure  'twould  kill  him.  1690  LOCKE 
Hum.  Und.  n.  xxviii.  §  12  This  is  a  Burden  too  heavy  for 
human  Sufferance.  1702  ROWE  Tamerl.  iv.  i,  Griefs  beyond 
a  mortal  Sufferance.  1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dom.  Awiisem.  139 
Give  it  a  heat  to  the  temperature  of  bare  sufferance  to  the 
hand. 

II.  6.  Sanction,  consent,  or  acquiescence,  im 
plied  by  non-intervention  ;  permission,  leave  ; 
toleration,  indulgence.  Now  rare  exc.  as  in  d. 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  747  Wit  his  suffrance  he  it  lete.  1303 
R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  12365  Hyt  was  but  suffraunce, 
Nat  hys  wyl,  nat  hysordynaunce.  £-1386  CHAUCER Frankl. 
T.  60  And  therfore  hath  this  wise  worthy  knyght  To  lyue 
in  ese  suffrance  hire  bihight.  1464  Cov.  Led  Bk.  323 
Maruayllyng  gretely  not  only  the  presumpclon  of  the  said 
persones,  but  also  of  your  suffrance  in  that  partie.  1488 
A/SS.  Ace.  Maldon  (Essex)  Liber  B.  fol.  39  The  barrens, 
gate,  and  fence  there  stondith  at  the  sufferance  of  the  tovne. 
^1550  L.  WAGER  Life  Marie  Alagd.  (1904)  175  Of  parentes 
the  tender  and  carnall  sufferance  Is  to  yong  maidens  a  very 
pestilence.  1554  Act  i  «§•  2  Phil,  fy  Alary  c.  n  §  i  Coines 
..of  other  Realmes..by  the  suffrance  and  consent  of  the 
King  and  Quene . .  be  currant  in  paiment  within  this  Realme, 
'579  SPENSER  .VA^/A.  Cal.  Feb.  187  Nought  aske  I,  butonely 
to  holde  my  right :  Submitting  me  to  your  good  suffer 
aunce.  1625  K.  LONG  tr.  Barclay  s  Argenis  in.  iv.  158  That 
easinesse  and  too  much  sufferance  toward  your  Nobility., 
hath  betrayed  the  chiefe  strength  of  your  Kingdome.  1768 
BLACKSTONE  Comm.  in.  87  They  subsist  and  are  admitted  in 
England,  not  by  any  right  of  their  own,  but  upon  bare 
sufferance  and  toleration  from  the  municipal  laws  [etc.], 
1817  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  v.  iv.  421  The  Company., 
possessing  their  privileges  through  his  sufferance,  and  owing 
obedience  to  his  throne.  1854  J.  S.  C.  ABBOTT  Napoleon 
(1855)  II.  xiii.  221  The  supplies  of  his  troops,  the  advance  of 
his  reenforcements,  etc.,  all  depended  upon  their  sufferance. 
1875  MAINE  Hist.  Instit.  iii.  95  The  temporary  occupation 
of  the  common  tribe-land  tends  to  become  permanent,  either 
through  the  tacit  sufferance  or  the  active  consent  of  the 
tribesmen. 

b.  Const,  of  (that  which  is  allowed  or  tolerated), 
to  with  inf. 

t  Sufferance  ofpeace^  a  grant  of  peace,  truce. 

1338  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  267  In  £e  sufferance  of  pes 
[orig.  En  snffrannce  depees],  1463-47? <7//y  ofParlt.  V.  506/1 
The  sufferaunce  wherof  hath  caused  grete  ydelnes.  1534  MOKE 
Comf.agst.  Trib.  in,  Wks.  1212/1  Disparsing  them  for  slaues 
among  many  sundry  countreys  of  hys,  verye  farre  fro  their 
owne,  without  ani  sufferaunce  of  regresse.  1547-64  BAULD- 
WIN  Mar.  Phiios.  7ob,  Justice  exalteth  the  people:  but 
sufferance  to  sinne  maketh  the  people  most  wretched  & 
miserable.  1611  SPEED  Hist.Gt.  Brit.ix..  ix.  (1632)618  The 
too-patient  sufferance  of  some  forraine  grieuances.  Ibid. 
xxiv.  1192  Their  offer  and  sufferance  to  carry  with  them 
many  voluntary  English  souldiers.  [1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Ker 
sey),  Sufferentia  Pacis, .  .a  Sufferance  or  Grant,  of  Peace  or 
Truce.]  1840  THACKERAY  Shabby-genteel  Story  v,  Young 
ladies  had  been  brought,  from  dislike  to  sufferance  of  a  man, 
from  sufferance  to  partiality. 

t  c.  of  God  :  freq.  in  the  formula  by  the  suffer 
ance  of  God  =  by  divine  permission.  Obs. 

Cf.  AF.^ar  divine  soeffranee. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Parson's  T.  551  Peyne  is  sent  by  the 
rightwys  sonde  of  god,  and  by  his  suffrance.  c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.)  xvii.  76  It  befell  thurgh  be  sufferaunce  of  Godd  bat 
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sudaynely  he  fell  to  grete  mischeffe.  1439  Charters  $c.  of 
Edinb.  (1871)  64  Patrike  be  the  souerance  of  God  Abbot  of 
Halyrudhouse.  1470-85  MALOKY  Arthur  xvin.  xix.  760 
Sythen  hit  is  the  sufferaunce  of  god  that  I  shalle  dye  for  the 
loue  of  soo  noble  a  knyghte.  1477  MS.  Rawl.  B.  332  If.  42, 
I  purpose  with  Goddis  sufferaunce  for  to  be  here  with  you 
in  my  proper  persone.  1528  St.  Papers  Hen,  VIII,  IV. 
497,  I  shall  provide,  by  the  soverance  of  God  that  [etc.], 
1540  Act  32  Hen.  ¥111  c.  25  §  i  Thomas  and  Edwarde  by 
the  sufferaunce  of  God  Archebishops  of.  .Caunterbury  and 
Yorke.  1559  Bk.  Presidentes  8  Thomas  by  diuine  suffraunce 
archbyshop  of  Canterbury.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  i.  n 
Take  ye  a  Law,  and  by  that  Law  (through  Gods  sufferance) 
rule  your  Kingdome  of  Britain.  1879  R.  K.  DOUGLAS  Con* 
fucianism  iii.  77  Kings  rule  by  its  [sc.  Heaven's]  sufferance, 
and  are  deposed  by  its  decree. 

d.  Oft  or  upon  (formerly  -\by}  sufferance',  by 
virtue  of  a  tacit  assent  but  without  express  permis 
sion  ;  under  conditions  of  passive  acquiescence  or 
bare  tolerance. 

1362  COOPER  Answ.  Priv.  Masse  (1850)  135  Neither  those 
things  which  some  did . .  upon  Simplicity  by  sufferance  should 
be  brought  as  testimonies  what  the  Church. .ought,  .to  do. 
1758  JOHNSON  idler  No.  21  p  ir  The  ignominy  ot  living  by 
sufferance.  1846  LYTTON  Lucretia  36  It  is  humiliating  to 
me  to  know  that  I  woo  clandestinely  and  upon  sufferance. 
1864  Miss  BRADUON  H.  D  unbar  xii.  91,  I  will  not  accept 
my  liberty  on  sufferance.  1879  MCCARTHY  Own  Times 
xxiii.  II.  186  They  were  a  Ministry  on  sufferance  when  they 
appealed  to  the  country. 

f  e.  An  instance  of  this,  a  licence.   Obs. 

'547-55  RIDLEY  Wks.  260  My  lord,  such  things  as  St.  Paul 
enjoined  to  the  Gentiles  for  a  sufferance,  .were  only  com- 
mandments  of  time.  1601  \V.  CORNWALLIS  Ess.  \\.  1,  Let 
them  take  my  papers,  and  doe  with  them  what  they  will. 
Sufferances  of  some  kinde  are  holesomer  then  reuenge. 
1645  MILTON  Tetrach.  Wks.  1851 IV.  178  Our  Saviour  him- 
self  allows  divorce  to  be  a  command.  Neither  doe  they 
weak'n  this  assertion,  who  say  it  was  only  a  sufferance. 

f.  Customs.  In  full,  bill  of  sufferance  \  a  licence 
to  ship  or  discharge  cargoes  at  specified  ports. 

1670  BLOUNT  Law  Dict.^  Bill  of  Sufferance^  is  a  Licence 
granted  at  the  Custom-house  to  a  Merchant,  to  suffer  him  to 
trade  from  one  English  Port  to  another,  without  paying 
Custom.  1676  in  Rep.  Comm.  H.  Comm.  (1803)  XIV.  541  A 
sufferance  granted  to  Mr.  Jackson,  to  land  salmon  at  St. 
Saviour's  Dock.  1750  BEAWES  Lex.  Merc.  (1752)  393  Coast 
Sufferances.are  to  begiven  without  Fees.  1789 in  Refi.  Comm. 
H.  Comm.  (1803)  XIV,  540  Resolved  that  no  sufferance  be 
granted  for  landing  foreign  goods  on  any  public  wharf 
beyond  the  wharf  commonly  called  Brown's.  1832  Gen. 
Order  in  R.  Ellis  Customs  (1841)  II.  52  Application  must 
be  made . .  for  a  baggage-sufferance . .  to  authorize  the  landing 
..of  such  part,  .as  maybe  unaccompanied  by  the  proprietor. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.  693  Transire,  a  custom-house 
document  specifying  the  goods  shipped  by  a  coasting  vessel, 
docketted  with  a  sufferance  for  their  discharge  on  arriving 
at  the  place  of  destination. 

6.  Law.  The  condition  of  the  holder  of  an  estate 
who,  having  come  in  by  lawful  right,  continues  to 
hold  it  after  the  title  has  ceased  without  the  express 
leave  of  the  owner.  Phr.  tenant t  estate  at  sitffer- 
ance  (f/K  sufferance'}. 

Cf.  \Y.par  lounge  snjfraunce  sauntz  outre  title  (Britton 
n.  xxiv). 

1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  May  106  The  time  was  once,.. 
When  shepeheards  had  none  inberitaunce,  Ne  of  land,  nor 
fee  in  sufferaunce.  1592  WEST-.M/  Pt.  Symbol.  §42^,  A 
particuler  estate  in  certaine,  is  an  estate  at  will,  or  at  suffer 
ance.  1628  COKE  On  Litt.  §  460  A  Release  to  a  Tenant  at 
sufferance  is  voyd  because  he  hath  a  possession  without 
privity.  1766  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  n.  150  An  estate  at  suf 
ferance,  is  where  one  comes  into  possession  of  land  by  law- 
ful  title,  but  keeps  it  afterwards  without  any  title  at  all. 
1818  CKUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  I.  288  There  is  no  privity  of 
estate  between  a  tenant  at  sufferance,  and  the  owner  of  the 
land  ;  for  this  tenant  only  holds  by  the  laches  of  the  owner. 
1829  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  Introd.,  The  family.. occupied  a  good 
deal  of  property  there,— whether  by  sufferance,  by  the  right 
of  the  sword,. .or  by  legal  titles  of  various  kinds  [etc.],  1867 
BRANDE  &  Cox  Diet.  J)«'.,  etc.  III.  638/2  Tenancy  at  or  by 
Sufferance. 

b.  transf. 

1570  T.  NORTON  tr.  Newel's  Catech.  (1853)  157  Foreign 
kings  that  held  the  kingdom  of  sufferance  under  the  Roman 
empire.  «  1633  AUSTIN  Medit.  (1635)  266  This  is  no  high 
way,  but  a  way  of  Sufferance,  by  favour.  1680  MORDEN 
Geog.  Rect.t  £.  fy  W,  Indies  (1685)  257  The  French.. upon 
Sufferance  or  Incroachment.  .pretend  to  that  which  we  call 
Nova  Scotia.  1722  DE  FOE  Plague  136  This  is  not  the 
king's  highway,  it  is  a  way  upon  sufferance.  1784  COWI-ER 
Task  v.  363  Whose  freedom  is  by  sufFrance,  and  at  will  Of 
a  superior,  he  is  never  free.  1801  S.  &  HT.  LEE  Canterb. 
T.  IV.  16  The  very  house  lately  lent  on  sufferance  to  the 
Kruitzners.  1836  THIRL  WALL  Greece  xxv.  (1839)  III.  365  If 
they  were  called  upon  to  resign  what  they  had  occupied  by 
abuse  and  held  by  sufferance. 

f  7.  Suspension,  delay ;  respite.  (Chiefly  after 
OF.  or  med.L.)  Obs. 

1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  xxiii.  32  There  was  no  dela- 
cyon  of  sufferaunce,  nor  mercy,  but  incontynent  he  was 
drawen..and  quartered.  Ibid.  xxv.  36  To  treat  for  a  peace, 
and  sufferaunce  of  warr.  1652  NEDHAM  tr.  Selden's  Mare 
Cl.  404  This  special  kind  of  Truce  was  called  Sufferance  of 
War.  1738  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  (ed.  2),  St<fterancet'in  ancient 
customs,  a  delay,  or  respite  of  time,  which  the  lord  granted 
his  vassal,  for  the  performance  of  fealty  and  homage. 

8.  attrib.  sufferance  goods,  goods  shipped  or 
landed  undera  sufferance ;  sufferancequay,  wharf, 
a  quay  or  wharf  at  which  cargo  could  be  shipped 
or  landed  under  a  sufferance  (see  5  f). 

1774  Hull  Dock  Act  6  To  ship  off.  .all  goods  called  *Suf- 
ferance  Goods.  Ibid.  33  The  first  *sufferance  quay  or  wharf 
shall  be  erected.  1882  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  831/1  The  front 
age  of  the  legal  quays  in  1795  was  only  1419  feet,  and  of  the 


SUTFERANT. 

sufferance  quay^  about  3500  feet.  1784  in  Rep.  Comm.  H. 
Comm.  (1803)  XIV.  541  The  petition  of  Mr.  David  Griffin, 
wharfinger,  praying  that  a  wharf  purchased  by  him.. may 
be  used  as  a  ^sufferance  wharf.  1796  \V.  VAUGHAN  Exam. 

U "casters   generally  load   and   discharge   at    Sufferance- 
arfs;  some  few  of  them  at  the  Legal  Quays.     1838  in 
R.  Ellis  Customs  (1840)  IV.  271  Landing-surveyor  at  legal 
quays  to  attend  at  sufferance  wharfs  for  approval  of  values 
on  application  being  made. 

Suflerande,  obs.  form  of  SOVEREIGN. 

t  Strfferant,  a.  Obs.  Also  4  suffra(u)ut, 
6  sufferaunt,  -ent.  [a.  AF.  suffrant,  OF.  wffrant, 
pr.  pple.  of  su/r-ir,  soffrir  to  SUFFER.]  Long- 
suffering,  patient. 

ci;j3o  Spec.  Guy  \Vanv.  587  Or  pine  of  bodi  or  shame  in 
londe,  Off  al  IMS  bu  most  suffra'int  be.  c  1369  CHAUCER 
Dethe  Blaunche  1010  So  pure  suffraunt  was  hir  wytte.  .  Hyt 
folowed  wel  she  koude  goode.  1594  R.  CAREW  Huarte's 
Exam,  Wits  (1596)  To  Rdr.,  If  thou  be  discreet,  well  com 
pounded  and  sufferent. 

b.  absol.  One  who  is  patient  or  long-suffering. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troyius  iv.  1584  Sle  with  reson  al  bis 
hete ;  Men  seyn  be  suffraunt  ouercometh. 

Hence  t  Su'fferantly  adv.,  ?  submissively. 

^1536  Songs,  Carols,  etc.  (E.E.T.3.)  58  '  Hayle,  holy 
moder  ! '.  .So  said  o\vr  Savyowr  sufferently  Vnto  the  lady. 

Sufferante,  -tie,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  SOVEREIGN,  -TY. 
Suffered  (szrfaid),  ppl.  a,     [-ED  i.]     Endured. 
1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  i.  ii.  231  The  Marriners.  .Who,  with  a 
Charme  ioynd  to  their  suffred  labour  I  haue  left  asleep. 

Sufferent(e,  obs.  ff.  SOVEREIGN. 

Sufferer  (szrfarai).  Also  5-6  suffrer,  6  Sc. 
sufferar.  [f.  SUFFER  v.  +  -ER  *.] 

1.  One  who  suffers  pain,  tribulation,  injury,  wrong, 
loss,  etc. ;  one  who  suffer ^from  disease  or  ill  health. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitationc  in.  H.  123,  I  knowe  hov  all  ^inge 
Is  doon,  I  knowe  be  wronge  doer  &  suffrer.  1579  RICE  /«- 
vect.  agst.  Vices  D  ij  b,  The  sufferers  of  persecution  for  his 
names  sake.  1671  MILTON  Samson  1525  The  sufferers  then 
will  scarce  molest  us  here.  1684  WOOD  Life  (O.H.S.)  III. 
94  Bastll  Wood,  sometimes  a  captaine  in  the  king's  army 
and  a  great  sufferer  for  the  king's  cause.  1781  COWPER 
Retirem.  343  Sad  suff'rer  under  nameless  ill.  1825  SCOTT 
Betrothed  iv,  A  severe  discharge  of  missiles  with  the  WeUh, 
by  which  both  parties  were  considerable  sufferers.  1888 
Miss  BRADDON  Fatal  Three  i.  v,  He  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  Dr.  Hutchinson  must  come  to  see  these  humble  suf 
ferers,  and  to  investigate  the  cause  of  evil. 

b.  One  who  suffers  death  ;  one  who  is  killed 
(now  only  in  reference  to  martyrdom). 

1731  WODROW  Hist.  Sujff.  Ch,  Scot.  in.  iv.  §  5.  II.  1^7,  I 
know  well,  by  subdolous  Proposals,  and  captious  Questions, 
great  Endeavours  were  used  to  shake  the  Sufferers.  1815 
SCOTT  Guy  M.  x,  On  one  side  of  this  patch  of  open  ground, 
was  found  the  sufferer's  naked  hanger.  18*8 —  /•'.  M.  Pertk 
xxiv,  When  thrown  off  from  the  ladder,  the  sufferer  will  find 


Hist.  Eng.  vii.  II.  176  A  few  years  later  a  more  illustrious 
sufferer,  Lord  Russell,  had  been  accompanied  by  Burnet 
from  the  Tower  to  the  scaffold  in  Lincoln  s  Inn  Fields. 
C.  A  patient.    Now  rare, 

1809  Med.  Jrnl.  XXI.  180  To  such  as  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  watching  the  various  changes  in  this  disease  at  the 
bedside  of  the  unfortunate  sufferer.  1848  THACKERAY  Van. 
Fair  xiv,  A  generous  rivalry,  .as  to  which  should  be  most 
attentive  to  the  dear  sufferer  in  the  state  bedroom. 

f2.  That  which  undergoes  some  operation;  a 
passive  thing.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1587  GOLDING  De  Momay  x.  (1592)  146  Whereof  then.,  so 
great  ods  betwixt  them,  sith  we  holde  opinion  that  God  is 
Good,  and  the  verie  worker  or  Doer,  and  contrariwise  that 
Matter  is  Euill,  and  but  onely  a  Sufferer? 

f3.  One  who  permits  something  to  be  done.  Obs, 

a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  xi.  (1537)  19 b, 
No  bablers,  but  small  spekers  :  no  quarellers,  but  suffrers. 
1560-1  First  Bk.  Discipl.  Ck.  Scot,  in  Knox's  Wks.  (1848) 
II.  188  Thair  sail  Goddis  wraith  reigne,  not  onlie  upone 
the  blind  and  obstinat  idolater,  but  also  upone  the  negligent 
sufferaris.  16*7  SANDERSON  Serm.  (1674)  I.  273  As  for  the 
very  formality  it  self  of  the  sin,  God  is  (to  make  the  most  of 
it)  but  a  sufferer. 

Suffering  (sirfariq),  •obi.  sb.   [f.  SUFFER  v.  + 

-ING  1.] 

f  1.  Patient  endurance  ;  long-suffering.   Obs. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxv\.  20  Suffire  bat  pou  suffirs  for 
god  and  of  god,  for  wa  is  bairn  bat  los'is  suffrynge.  138* 
WVCUF  James  v.  n  Je  herden  the  suffring  [gio$st  or  pa- 
cience]  of  Job. 

2.  The  bearing  or  undergoing  of  pain,  distress, 
or  tribulation.  la  early  use  const,  of  the  thing 
suffered. 

c  1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Treat.  5,  I  ^ode  by  sufferynge  of 
werynes  and  I  fand  Ihesu  wery  in  be  way.  c  1380  WVCLIF 
Set.  Wks.  III.  304  Wilful  sofforyng  of  def>.  14..  Pol.  Rel. 
L.  Poems  (1903)  277  In  suffryng  Of  trokys  [?crokys]  & 


and  suffering  of  paines.  1607  SHAKS.  Car.  v.  11.71  I'th  state  of 
hanging,  or  of  some  death  more  long  in  Spectator^hip,  and 
crueller  in  suffering.  1667  MILTON  /*./,.  xi.  375, 1 .  .to  the  evil 
turne  My  obvious  breast,  arming  to  overcom  By  suffering. 
ai-jift  SOUTH  Serm.  (1823)  IV.  401  The  Christian  religion 
..[is]  a  religion  teaching  suffering,  enjoining  suffering,  and 
rewarding  suffering,  a  18455.  SMITH  Wks.  11859)  I-  *42  Suf. 
fering  is  not  a  merit,  but  only  useful  suffering.  1873  Moz- 
LEV  Univ.  Serm,  viii.  (1876)  192  The  generous  suffering  of 
one  person  for  another. 

attrib.  1661  GURNALL  Ckr.  in  Arm.  in.  v.  ii.  $  t  Even 
he  comes  forth  to  meet  thee, . .  willing  to  impart  some  of  his 
Suffering-skill  unto  thee. 
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t  b.  The  action  of  suffering  death  ;  execution  ; 
martyrdom.  Obs. 

1651   G.   Fox  in  Jrnl.  (1911)  I.  14  Two  men  sufferd  for 
small  thinges:  &  I  was  moved  ..to  Incourageymconcerneinge 
there  sufTringe.    a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  12  Nov.  1644,  The 
suffering  of  St.  Laurence  painted  a  fresco,  on  the  wall. 
C.   The  incurring  of  loss.  rare. 

1805  COLLINGWOOD  Let.  in  Daily  Chron.  (1905)  10  July 
3/4  This  Great  day  has  not  been  without  a  considerable 
suffering  on  our  part  in  loss  of  Officers  and  Men. 

3.  A  painful  condition  ;  pain  suffered. 

c  1392  CHAUCER  Compl.  Venus  45  Thus  be  we  euyr  in 
drede  and  suffrynge.  a  1771  GRAY  Dante  66  Far  less  shall 
be  Our  Suffering,  Sir.  1818  BYRON  Ch.  liar.  iv.  xxii,  All 
suffering  doth  destroy,  or  is  destroy'd,  Even  by  the  sufferer. 
1829  LYTTON  Devereux  iv.  i,  I  rose  from  the  bed  of  suffer 
ing  and  of  madness, .  .altered,  but  tranquil,  1890  Science 
Gossip  XXVI.  53/2  It  is  just  those  energetic,  matter-of-fact 
people,  who.. are  the  most  likely  to  interfere  and  to  aggra 
vate  suffering. 

b.  In  particularized  use,  chiefly//. 

1609  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  iv.  Ixxv,  Future  ill  On  present 
suffrings,  bruted  to  aryse.  1611  Bible  Rom.  viii.  18  The 
sufferings  of  this  present  time.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  26 
Of  worse  deeds  worse  sufferings  must  ensue.  1736  BUTLER 
Anal.  i.  ii.  Wks.  1874  I.  35  We  cannot  find  by  experience, 
that  all  our  sufferings  are  owing  to  pur  own  follies.  1764 
BURN  Poor  Laws  197  The  sufferings  indeed  of  the  poor  are 
less  known,  than  their  misdeeds.  1780  BENTHAM  Princ. 
Legist,  xiv.  §  i  This  is  a  suffering  common  to  all.  1862 
M.  NAPIER  Mem.  Claverhousc  II.  84  All  were  expected, 
under  the  Orange  Revolution,  to  contribute  a  suffering, 
however  small,  to  this  grand  Commination  of  the  govern 
ments  of  the  Restoration.  1877  MRS.  FORRESTER  filignon 
I.  22r  She  is  callous  to  his  sufferings. 

c.  In  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  hardships  of 
those  who  were   distrained  upon  for  tithes,  etc. 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  :  an  organization  for  investi 
gating  and  relieving  these  :   see  also  quot.  1906. 

1657  G.  Fox  Epistles  "^o.  141  All  Friends  everywhere,  that 
are  in  any  sufferings,  let  your  sufferings  be  gathered  up  to 
gether  in  every  County.  1661  F.  HOWGILL  in  Extr.  St. 
Papers  rel.  Friends  Ser.  ii.  (1911)  129  Wee  haue  made  it  our 
work  to  collect  vp  all  the  sufferings  from  all  partes  &  to  make 
what  vse  wee  cann  of  them.  1683  SARAH  MEAUE  in  Jrnl. 
Friends1  Hist.  Soc.  (1914)  Oct.  165  An  exact  Ace*  of  all  you' 
sufferings,  .sent  up  hither  to  the  meettinge  of . sufferings,  in 
order  to  bee  putt  to  the  rest  of  ffriends  sufferrings,  y'  are  pre 
sented  to  ye  Kinge.  1708  CHAMBEKLAYNE  AL  Brit.  Notitia 
i.  in.  i.  200  Their  Meetings  ..  are  ..  Monthly,  Quarterly, 
Yearly,  Second-Days  Meetings,  and  Meeting  of  Sufferings. 
1837  W.  ALLEN  Jrnl.  in  Life  (1847)  III.  265  Fifty  Friends 
of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  met.  1006  Christ.  Discipl. 
Soc.  Friends  II.  xi.  59  The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  (so  called 
from  the  nature  of  its  original  object)  is  a  standing  repre 
sentative  committee  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  is  entrusted 
with  a  general  care  of  whatever  may  arise  during  the  inter 
vals  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  affecting  the  Society. 

f4.  a.   Permission,     b.  Tolerance.  Obs. 

c\sf>Q  Oseney  Reg,  135  Frere  William  Sutton  By  be  suf 
fryng  of  god  Abbot  of  Oseneye.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss. 
I.  cccxciii.  677  Ye  haue  had  a  fayre  sufferyng.  (11578 
LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  IK  315  About 
the  sufferrtng  of  ane  day  of  law  anens  the  clairk  of  Sanct- 
andros.  1637  Deer.  Star  Chambers  Milton's  Areop.  (Arb.) 
15  He.. shall  first  giue  notice.. of  such  demise,  or  suffering 
to  worke  or  print  there. 

t  5.  Passive  reception  of  action.   Obs. 

1548  VICARV  Anat.  ix.  79  Lyke  as  the  Renet  of  the  Cheese 
hath  by  him  selfe  the  way  or  vertue  of  working,  so  hath 
the  mylke  by  way  of  suffering.  1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay 
xiv.  24r  What  els  is  corrupting,  but  suffering?  And  what 
els  is  suffering,  but  receyuing  ? 

Su  fferiiig,  ///.  a.    [f.  SUFFER  v.  +  -ING  2.] 

f  1.  That  endures  patiently,  LONG-SUFFERING  ; 
inured  to  suffering ;  submissive.  Obs. 

(11340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  vii.  12  God  rightwis  iuge,  stal- 
worth  and  soffrand.  c  1400  tr.  Seer.  Seer.,  Gov.  Lordsh. 
108  pat  Jwu  ert  . .  lastyng,  wys,  and  sufferand.  1470-85 
MALORY  Arthur  vii.  xx.  244  He  is  curteis  and  mylde  and 
the  moost  sufferynge  man  that  euer  I  mette  with  al.  1601 
SHAKS.  yul.  C,  u.i.  130  Such  suffering  Soules  That  welcome 
wrongs.  1605  B.  JONSON  Sejanus  iv,  Whome  hee  {vpon  our 
low,  and  suffering  neckes)  Hath  rays'd,  from  excrement,  to 
side  the  Gods.  1679  W.  PENN  in  Wks.  I.  Penington  (1784) 
I.  p.  x,  By  nature  he  was  suffering  to  a  degree  of  letting 
his  mercy  to  others  almost  wound  his  own  soul.  1694  J. 
KETTLKWELL  Comp.for  Persecuted  Wks.  1718  II.  295  O  Al 
mighty.. God  !..in  these  Suffering  Times,  give  me  a  Suffer 
ing  Spirit. 

f2.  Passive.  Obs, 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vi.  xii.  (Bodl.  MS.)  In  fy> 
male  beb  vertues  formale  and  schaping.  .and  in  be  female 
materialle  suffring  and  passiue.  1792  COWPER  Let.  to 
Mrs.  AV»£-  26  Jan.,  The  infallible  Judge  of  human  conduct 
may  possibly  behold  with  more  complacency  a  suffering  than 
an  active  courage. 

3.  Of  persons,  their  character,  condition,  etc. : 
That  suffers,  or  is  characterized  by  the  suffering  of, 
pain,  affliction,  or  distress. 

1597  SHAKS.  Lover's  Compl.  178  Gentle  maid  Haue  of  my 
suffering  youth  some  feeling  pitty.  111643  Lr)-  FALKLAND, 
etc.  Infallibility  (1646)  102  It  is  well  knowne  that.. where 
both  religions  are  professed,  .none  be  on  the  suffering  hand 
but  we,  none  persecutes  but  they.  1659  Gentl.  Calling 
Pref.  §  3  The  Martyrologie  even  of  these  suffering  times. 
1687  URYDEN  Hind  *t  /'.  in.  138  You  have  your  day,  or  you 
are  much  bely'd,  But  I  am  always  on  the  suff'ring  side. 
1705  STANHOPE  Paraphr,  I.  n  We  can  feed  and  cloath 
hungry  and  naked  Christ  in  his  suffering  Members,  a  1716 
SOUTH  Serm.  (1823)  IV.  401  The  Christian  religion.. is  a 
suffering  religion.  1790  BURKE  Rev.  France  123  Deserters 
from  principle, . .  they  never  see  any  good  in  suffering  virtue. 
1814  JANK  AUSTEN  Mansf.  Park  I.  xviii,  357  Such  nature 
and  feeling  in  it  as  must.. make  it  a  very  suffering  exhibi 
tion  to  herself.  18*0  SHELLEY  Prometh.  Unb.  \,  630  Many 


SUFFICE. 

.  .live  among  their  suffering  fellow. men  As  if  none  felt.  1828 
LYTTON  Ptlkam  II.  xiii,  Mr.  Chitterling  Crabtree.. sub 
scribed  to  the  aid  of  the  suffering  friends  of  freedom.  1885 
Athenaeum  i3  July  79/3  Her  verse  is  characterized  by., 
keen  sympathy  with  suffering  man  and  woman. 

b.  In  Puritan  use,  with  reference  to  hardships 
endured  for  the  sake  of  religion,  esp.  in  suffering 
saint. 

1661  J.  PERROT  (title)  To  the  Suffering  Seed  of  Royalty, 
Wheresoever  Tribulated  upon  the  Face  of  the  \\hole  Karth. 
1664  BUTLKR  Hud.  it.  n.  406  That  Sinners  iray  supply  the 
place  Of  suff'ring  Saints  is  a  plain  Case.  1667  F.pil.  Drydens 
Secret  Love,  A  whipt  Fanalick  who  does  not  recant  Is  by 
his  lirethren  call'd  a  suffring  Saint.  [1682  CLAVERHOL-SK 
Let.  to  Queensberry  i  Mar.,  I  would  desire  leave  to  draw 
out  of  the  two  regiments  a  hundred  of  the  best  musketeers 
had  served  abroad  ;  and  I  should  take  horses  here,  amongst 
the  suffering  sinners.}  1896  MRS.  CAFHVN  Quaker  Grand 
mother  317  Hany  was  as  yet  scarcely  in  fit  condition  for 
any  suffering-saint  phase  to  be  foisted  upon  him. 

C.   [After  F.  souffrant^\   111,  indisposed,     rare. 

1885  '  MRS.  ALF.XANDKR  '  Valerie's  Fate  iii,  My  poor  friend 
is  very  suffering  and  anxious  to  press  on  to  Mentone. 

t  4.  trans/.   Becoming  impaired  by  use.     Obs. 

1601  P..  JONSON  Poetaster  I.  i.  77  The  suffering  plough, 
share,  or  the  flint  may  weare. 

5.  Comb.,  as  suffering-minded  adj. 

1598  CHAPMAN  Iliad  V.  276  -Most  suffering. minded  Tydeus 
sonne. 

Suffering,  obs.  or  illiterate  f.  SOVEREIGN  sb. 

Su'fferingly,  adv.  rare.     [-I.Y  ^.] 

1 1.  With  patient  endurance.   Obs. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xciii.  13  fat  he  bere  suffrandly 
what  sa  be  done,  c  1440  York  Myst.  xxii.  204  [Who]  thre 
temptacions  takes  expres,  bus  suffirrantly.  c  1450  /W.  Rel, 
ff  L.  Poems  (1903)  136  Pou  sett  my  saule,  myn  her  t,  in  ese, . . 
soferandely  t>->  for  to  plese. 

t  2.   Passively.    Obs. 

1682  Cal'bal/st.  Dial.  8  An  vAoirafota,  or  an  affect  or  mov 
ing  sufferingly  to  become  Matler. 

3.   With  suffering. 

1860  Chamt.  Jrnl.  XIV.  96  Sadly  and  suffeiingly  passed 
the  day. 

Suffes,  obs.  form  of  SUFFICE. 

Su-ffet,  v.    ilial.      [?  Imitative.]  =  BUFFET  f. 

1:1440  Proiup.  Pan'.  41/2  Buffetyn  or  suffetyn.  1891 
Sheffield  Gloss.  Suppl.,  Suffit,  to  beat.  ..This  word  is  used 
about  Eccleshail,  near  Sheffield. 

Suffete  (so-fft).  Antiq.  [ad.  L.  suffcs,  safes, 
-et-,  of  Phoenician  origin  (cf.  Heb.  I3SK'  shophet 
judge).  Cf.  F.  siijpte.]  One  of  the  supreme  execu 
tive  magistrates  of  the  ancient  republic  of  Carthage. 

1600  HOLLAND  Lny  xxx.  vii.  743  All  men  thought  verily 
that  Scipio  would.. lay  siege  unto  Carthage:  whereupon 
their  Suffetes  (who  are  the  Consuls  as  it  were,  of  the  cilie) 
called  the  Senate.  1701  SWIFT  Contests  Nobles  <V  Comm. 
Wks.  1755  II.  i.  25  The  suffetes  at  Carthage.  1839  Penny 
Cycl.  XV.  441/2  The  judges  [in  Israel]  seem  to  have  been 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  Carthaginian  suffetes.  1884 
SAVCE  Anc.  Emp.  East  210  In  time  the  monarchy  disap 
peared  altogether,  its  place  being  supplied  by  suffetes  or 

judges '. 

Suffland :  see  SDFPIE. 

II  Snffibnlum  (sflfrbirfl&n).  Rom.  Antiq.  [L. 
suffibiilum,  f.  suf-  =  SUB-  i  +  fibula  brooch.]  A 
rectangular  veil,  white  with  a  purple  border,  worn 
by  vestals  at  the  time  of  sacrifice. 

1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Suppl.  1886  Encycl.  Bril.  XX.  819/2 
note,  The  only  statue  known  on  which  the  mgUntlum  is 
represented.  1891  FAKRAR  Darkn.  ff  Davm  xxxin,  '  Thanks, 
kindest  of  Vestals,'  said  Titus,  gratefully  kissing  the  purple 
hem  of  her  sujffibulum. 

Suffice  (sufai's),  v.  Forms  :  4  sufflscne, 
4-5  sufflch ;  4  soflse,  4-5  -ice,  4-6  suffyae,  -yce, 
4-7  sufflse,  5  suffls,  -icy,  -ys(s,  -es,  sofyse, 
5-6  sufiyze,  5-7  -ize,  4-  suffice,  [f.  OF. 
pres.  stem  of  suffire  :— L.  siifficlie,  f.  suf-  = 

+facfre  to  make,  do.] 

1.  intr.  To  be  enough,  sufficient,  or  adequate  for 
a  purpose  or  the  end  in  view. 

C1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Treat.  (1866)  19,  I  haue  tolde  \x.  in 
t>is  mater  a  lyttill  as  me  thynke  ;  noghte  affermande  (>at  \\s 
suffiiches,  ne  |>at  bis  es  tie  sothefastnes  in  bis  mater.  1390 
GOWEB  Con/.  II.  138  He. .the  lichesse  of  gold  despiseth, 
And  seith  that  mete  and  cloth  sufficeth.  a  1415  tr.  Ardtrne s 
Treat.  Fistula  etc.  28  And  bis  sufficeb  of  be  kultyng  of  be 
fistule.  1538  MORE  Dyalogue  iv.  Wks.  264/2  Yet  yf  he 
lacked  charite,  all  hys  fayth  suffised  not.  1596  SHAKS.  fam. 
•  -•  •  ~—  J-  suffice. 


*P  L.  ii.  411  What  art  can  then  Suffice,  or  what  evasion  bear 
him  safe  Through  the  strict  Senteries?  1718  HICKES  & 
NELSON  J.  Kettleivelt  \.  xviiL  41  To  omit  other  Instances. . 
let  this  which  followeth  suffice.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2) 
II  340  So  a  seisin  at  one  time  would  suffice  ;  for  the  statute 
said  'seised  at  any  time*.  1847  EMERSON  Poems,  Day's 
Ration  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  482  Why  need  I  volumes,  if  one 
word  suffice  ? 

f  b.  Const,  to  (a  person)  :    To  be  enough  for, 
satisfy  the  requirements  of;    =  sense  5.    Obs. 

1340-70  Alex,  fr  Dind.  61  To  us  silf  sofisen  bis  cauus. 
1381  WVCLIF  John  xiv.  8  Schcwe  to  vs  the  fadir,  and  it 
suffisith  to  vs.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxxii.  145  Qwhat 
thing  myght  suffice  to  bat  man,  to  wham  all  be  werld  will 
noit  suffice  ?  14*6  LYDG.  De  Gnil.  Pilgr.  5206  Swych  ten 
..Wolde  nat  suffysen  vn-to  me  At  Odyner..TofulfyIIemyn 
appetyt.  1484  CAXTON  Curiall  I  b,  Late  hyt  suffyse  to 
the  and  to  me  that  one  of  us  tweyne  be  infortunat.  a  1533 
LD.  UERNERS  Huon  Ixvi.  229  All  this  suffyseth  not  to  me  for 
X  wolde  haue  parte  of  y*  seygiiory. 
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C.  Const,  for  in  the  same  sense. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.  V  T.  375  Oonly  the  sighte  of  hire  whom 
t>at  I  serue..Wolde  ban  suffised  right  ynough  for  me. 
a  1513  FABYAN  Chron.  vi.  cciv.  (1811)  215  Why  is  nat  this 
kyngdomsuffycyent  for twayney*  somtyme  suffysed  for. vii.? 
1791  COWPER  Iliad  iv.  426  Short  reprimand  and  exhortation 
short  Suffice  for  thee.  1807  CRABBE  Par.Reg.'\.  So  Such  all 
the  rules,  and  they  suffice  for  all. 

d.  Const,  for  (a  thing) :  To  be  of  sufficient 
quantity,  capacity,  or  scope  for;  to  provide  enough 
material  or  accommodation  for. 

'393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xx.  203  Yf  hit  sufficith  nat  for  a-seth .. 
Mercy.,  wil  make  good  be  remenant  1422  \o~nGKSecr.Secr, 
xxiii.  151  Suffysid  a  lytill  graue  of  v«  foote  for  his  Pallis,  for 
his  halle,  and  for  his  roob.  1611  Bible  i  Kings  xx.  10  If  the 
dust  of  Samaria  shall  suffice  for  handfuls  for  all  the  people  that 
follow  me.  1703  POPE  Thehais  216  For  crimes  like  these,  not  all 
those  realms  suffice,  Were  all  those  realms  the  guilty  victor's 
prize  !  1847  MRS.  A.  KERR  tr.  Ranke's  Hist.  Servia  115 
The  Janissaries  by  whom  they  were  surrounded  sufficed  not 
for  their  purposes.  i856  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  (1868)  46  The 
book -shelves  did  not  suffice  for  his  store  of  old  books.  1875 
SPENCER  First  Pritic.  n.  v.  §  59  (ed.  3)  183  note.  This  mode 
of  conceiving  the  phenomena  suffices  for  physical  inquiries. 

fe.  Const,  to  :  To  be  adequate  or  equal  to  ;  to 
avail  for.  Obs. 

c  1325  Song  of  Yesterday  136  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  136  Al  bi 
wit  schal  be  borw  sou;t  To  more  good  f>en  }>ou  may 
suffise.  13. .  £.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  135  Vrbely  herte  myst  not 
suffyse  To  be  tenbe  dole  of  bo  gladnez  glade.  1375  BARBOUR 
Bruce  i.  12,  I  waid  fayne  set  my  will,  Giff  my  wyt  mycht 
suffice  thartill.To  put  in  wryt  a  suthfast  story.  ci+ooDesfr. 
Troy  6747  All-J>of  Ector  was  on,  bat  odmony  slogb, . .  Hym- 
selfe  might  not  suffise  to  bat  soume  hoge.  1496-7  Act 
12  Hen.  f-Y/,  c.  13  §  i  The  graunt  of  the  seid  too  xvmes  and 
xmea  joth  not  suffise  nor  extende  to  the  behoufull  chargis 
and  expands.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  13  He 
wolde  not  that  his  worde  onely  sholde  suffyse  to  our  example 
oflyuynge. 

f.  Const,  for  with  a  noun  of  action  or  gerund. 
I47S  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  150/2  The  somme  ..  wold  not 

suffise  for  the  contentation  of  the  wages.  1577  B.  GOOGE  tr. 
Hcresbaclis  Husb.  19  b,  Such  store  of  Poultrie . .  as  the  doung 
of  them  suffised  for  the  manuring  of  theyr  ground.  1653 
W.  RAMESEV  Astral.  Restored  20  This  may  suffice  for  the 
silencing  of  such  simpletons.  1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama. 
Set.  fy  Art  II.  627  A  lighter  harrow,  .will  suffice  for  cover 
ing  seed.  1856  KROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  II.  vi.  37  The 
evidence  of  the  most  abandoned  villains  sufficed  for  their 
conviction. 

g.  Const,  to  with  inf. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  153  Al  the  world  ne  may  suffise  To 
Blanche  of  Pride  the  reprise.  1480  CAXTON  Cron.  Eng.  cii.  82 
The  lyuyng  peple  ne  suffysed  not  to  burye  the  dede  bod  yes. 
xgoa-ao  DUSBAR  Poems  xxiii.  heading  Be  mirry  and  glaid, 
honest  and  vertewous,  Ffor  that  suffisis  to  anger  the  invyous. 
1614  RALEIGH  Hist,  World  w.  xxvii.  617  The  same  occasions 
sufficed  also,  to  procure  the  deliuerie  of  Manasses.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  vn.  113  To  recount  Almightie  works  What 
words  or  tongue  of  Seraph  can  suffice?  1741-2  GRAY  Agrip. 
50,  The  world,  you  gave  him,  Suffices  not  to  pay  the  obliga 
tion.  1839  KEMBLE  Rcsiti,  Georgia  (1863)  259  A  very  short 
time  would  suffice  to  teach  him  to  read.  1860  TYNDALL 
Glac.  t.  xiv.  97  The  fog.. every  trace  of  which  a  few  minutes 
sufficed  to  sweep  away.  1883  Manch.  Guard.  12  Oct.  5/3 
A  little  thing  has  sufficed  to  destroy  the  balance  of  a  structure 
that  was  already  tottering. 

•f*h.  To  suffice  to  oneself  \  to  be  self-sufficient.  Obs. 

CI400  Apol.  Loll.  109  J>ei  bat  sufficy  to  hemsilf.  1587 
GOLDIMG  De  Mornay  iii,  32  The  onely  one  God,  ..Suffizmg 
to  himselfe. 

f2.  impers.  It  is  enough.   Obs. 

1382  WVCLIF  Mark  xiv.  41  He  cam  the  thridde  tyme,  and 
seith  to  hem,  Slepe  ^e  nowe,  and  reste  je;  sothli  it  sufficith. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Shiftman's  T.  52  Na  moore  of  this  as  now, 
for  it  suffiseth.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  245  Whan  kinde  is 
dueliche  served,  It  oghte  of  reson  to  suffise.  c  1400  Rule 
St*  Benet  (verse)  1824  Sese  !  it  suffes  now.  1530  PALSGB. 
743/1  Syth  he  hath  made  his  confessyon  with  his  awne  hande, 
tt  suffyseth,  I  aske  no  more. 

b.  Const,  inf.  or  clause  with,  or  (formerly) 
without,  anticipatory  subject  it.  Now  chiefly  in 
the  subjunctive,  Suffice  it>  sometimes  short  for 
Suffice  it  to  say. 

'39°  GOWER  Conf.  I.  14  To  studie  upon  the  worldes  lore 
Sufficeth  now  withoute  more.  1426  LYDG.  De  Gail.  Pilgr. 
6864  Than  suffysede,  stedefastly  To  loue  god,  our  creatour. 
1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Publ.  Baptism,  If  the 
childe  be  weake,  it  shall  suffice  to  powre  water  upon  it. 
1557  NORTH  Guettara's  Diall  Pr.  \\.  xxxiv.  (1568)  153  For  to 
be  a  good  captayne,  sufficeth  only  to  be  hardy,  and  fortunate, 
1692  DRYDEN  St.  Euremont's  Ess.  25  It  suffices  to  say  that 
Xantippus  becoming  the  manager  of  affairs,  altered  ex- 
treatnly  the  Carthaginians  Army.  1779  Mirror  No.  8 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  my  parting  with  the  Dervise  was  very 
tender.  1898  '  H.  S.  MERRIMAN'  Roden's  Corner  x.  100 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  are  many  such  reasons. 

1422  YONGE  tr.  Seer.  Seer.  178  Hit  suffichyth  that.. we 
fyndyth  y-writte,  that  oone  forcible  kynge  of  grete  Pouer, 
assiget  the  Cite  of  Rome.  1552  Bk.  Com.  Prayer^  Com. 
munion,  It  shall  suffyse  that  the  bread  be  suche.asis  vsuall 
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my  dew  in  place,  a  1593  MARLOWE  Hero  *  Leander  \.  71 
Let  it  suffise,  That  my  slacke  muse  sings  of  Leanders  eies. 
1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  i.  i.  252  If  thou  ask  me  why, 
Sufficeth  my  reasons  are  both  good  and  waighty.  1646 
CRASHAW  Steps  to  Temple  71  Angels  cannot  tell;  suffice, 
Thyself  shall  feel  thine  own  full  joys.  1671  MILTON  Samson 
63  Suffices  that  to  me  strength  is  my  bane,  a  1764  LLOYD 
New-River  Head  Poet.  Wks.  1774  II.  68  Suffice  it,  that 
my  goody's  care  Brought  forth  her  best,  tho'  simple  fare. 
1812  BYRON  Ck.  Har.  i.  iii,  Suffice  it,  that  perchance  they 
were  of  fame.  1841  THACKERAY  Gt.  Hoggariy  Diaut.  vii, 
I  have  passed  over  a  great  deal  of  the  religious  part  of  Mr. 
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Brough's  behaviour :  suffice  it,  that  religion  was  always  on 
his  Hps. 

c»  With  dative  pron.  added,  arch. 
c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  573  Suffiseth  me  thou  make  in 
bis  manere  [etc.],  c  1392  —  Compl.  Venus  65  To  the  hit 
ought  ynogh  suffise,  that  love  so  highe  a  grace  to  yow 
sent.  1484  CAXTON  Fal>les  of  Msop  v.  xii,  Wei  hit  maye 
suffyse  the  to  haue  had  tweyne  of  them,  t  1520  NISBET 
N.  T.  Matt.  x.  25  It  sufficis  to  the  discipile  that  he  be  as 
his  maisttr.  1592  KYD  Sp.  Trag.  in.  xv.  20  Sufficeth  thee 
that  poore  Hieronimo  Cannot  forget  his  sonne  Horatio. 
1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  n.  i.  10  Let  it  suffice  thee  (Mistris 
Page),  .that  I  loue  thee.  1667  MILTON  P.  L,  xi.  88  Had  it 
suffic'd  him  to  have  known  Good  by  it  self.  1690  LOCKE 
Hum.  Und.  n.  ix.  §  15  It  suffices  me  only  to  have  remarked 
here,  that  [etc.],  1833  TENNYSON  Two  Voices  386  Suffice  it 
theeThy  pain  is  a  reality.  iS^sHAYWARO  Loveagst.  World 
80  Let  it  suffice  you  that  I  will  see  you  on  the  subject. 

d.  Const,  for  with  ace.  and  inf. 

i848TnACKERAY  Van.  Fair  Ixiii,  It  sufficed  for  our  Minister 
to  stand  up  for  Madame  Strumpff. 

•f  3.  To  have  the  necessary  ability,  capacity,  or 
resources  for  doing  something  ;  to  be  competent  or 
able  to  do  something.  Chiefly  const,  inf.  Obs.  (in 
later  use  coloured  by  i  g.) 

a  1325  MS.  Raw/.  B.$20  If.  32  b,  3if  be  lord  ne  mai  nojt 
suffisen  to  uellen  l?e  vnder  wode  be  contreie  him  sal  helpe. 
^'383  Concl.  Loll,  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  (1911)  Oct.  748  In 
vsinge  medeful  werkis . .  as  moche  as  ^ei  suffisen.  1390  GOWER 
Conf.  III.  21, 1  schal  do,  fader,  as  ye  sein,  Als  ferforth  as  I 
mai  suffise.  ^1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xx.  221  The  Lordes 
here  han  folk  of  certeyn  nombre,  als  tliei  may  suffise.  1406 
HOCCLEVE  La  Male  Regie  400  To  recorde  it  vnnethe  I  may 
souffyse.  c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  96,  I  may  nocht  suffyss 
to  se  3our  sanctitud  sad.  1523  SKELTON  Garl.  Laurel  875 
Of  all  your  bewte  I  suffycenot  to  wryght.  1743  WARBURTON 
Ric.  Arist.  in  Pope's  Dune.  p.  xxxiv,  If  so  many  and  various 
graces  go  to  the  making  up  a  Hero,  what  mortal  shall  suffice 
to  bear  this  character?  1823  SCOTT  Qnentin  D.  Introd.,  A 
Frenchman,  .can.  .address  himself  to  a  variety  of  services, 
and  suffice  in  his  own  person  to  discharge  them  all. 
t  b.  trans.  To  be  capable  of.  Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  \.  89  That  thou  to  loves  heste  obeie 
Als  ferr  as  thou  it  myht  suffise.  14..  Chaucer's  H.  Fame 
1180  (Caxton)  My  wytt  [ne]  may  it  [r.r.  me]  not  suffyse. 

•f4.  intr.  Contextually,  of  a  quality  or  condition  : 
To  provide  adequate  means  or  opportunity ;   to 
:    allow  or  admit  of  a  certain  thing  being  done.  Also 
i    trans.  Obs. 

c  1369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Blannche  1094  As  my  wytte  koude 

best  suffyse. .  I  besette  bytte  To  loue  hir  yn  my  beste  wyse. 

1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  cxl,  Quhill  my  yf  may  suffise.     1425 

Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  296/2  My  said  Lordes.  .shall  as  ferforth 

as  her  cunnyng  and  discretions  suffisen,  trewely.  .avise  ye 

|    Kyng.     c  1440  Gfnerydes  1150  When  they  came  ther  they 

;    sawea  faire  cite,  As  full  a  pepill  as  it  cowde  suffice,    c  1450 

in  Aungier  Syon  (1840)  311  Yf  the  tyme  wylle  suffise  it,  the 

abbes. .may  exorte  them  in  thys  wyse.     1477  EARL  RIVERS 

-    (Caxton)  Dictes  i  As  fer  as  my  wrecchednes  wold  suffyse. 

5.  trans.  To  be  enough  for;  to  meet  the  desires, 
i   needs,  or  requirements  of  (a  person)  ;  to  satisfy. 
arch,    *f  Also  impers. 

The  object  is  of  datival  origin  :  cf.  i  b.   f  {//)  sufficeth  me  : 
I    I  am  satisfied,  content. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  290  Al  that  mihte  him  noght  suffise, 
That  he  ne  bad  to  do  juise  Upon  the  child,  c  1400  Rom. 
Rose  6005  Therfore  it  suffisith  me  Her  good  herte  and  her 
beaute.  £1400  Beryn  1219  The  halff  of  our  lyvlode  Wold 
scarsly  suffise  hym  selff  aloon.  £1440  York  Myst.  xxiii.  18 
pat  suffice  vs  with-outen  more.  1481  CAXTON  Godfrey  viii. 
30  They  were  so  grete  plente  of  peple  that  no  londe  myght 
suffyse  them.  1550  CROWLEY  Last  Trumpet  417  Let  this 
example  suffice  the.  1583  STOCKER  Civ.  Warres  Lowe  C. 
in.  112  A  pound  of  bread,  which  oftentimes  would  scarcly 
suffice  some  trauellers  to  breakfast.  1592  KYD  SJ>.  Trag. 
in.  xv.  35  Sufficeth  me;  thy  meanings  vnderstood.  1794 
MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolpho  xxvin,  It  is  my  will  that 
you  remain  here,  let  that  suffice  you.  1803-5  WORDS w.  Rob 
Roy's  Grave  38  The  good  old  rule  Sufficeth  them.  1854 
NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  (1876)  I.  i.  iv.  173  Barbarian  minds 
remain  in  the  circle  of  ideas  which  sufficed  their  forefathers. 

transf.  1643  J-  M-  Sov,  Salve  13  A  weak  reason  may 
suffice  so  strong  a  cause. 

fb.  Const,  of  (the  thing).  Obs. 

ci44o  Gesta  Rom.  i.  xxxii.  125  (Harl.  MS.),  He  that 
pletthe  with  me,  shall  neuer  be  suffisid  of  my  pley.  1483 
CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  c  viij,  For  it  suffyseth  them  ynowe 
of  one  masse.  1611  Bible  Ezek.  xliv.  6  O  yee  house  of 
Israel,  let  it  suffice  you,  of  all  your  abominations. 
c.  pass.  To  be  satisfied  or  content,  arch. 

(•1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  2ooWhoosboodymay 
not  suffysed  been,  1483  CAXTON  G.de  la  ToureJj,  Therwith 
she  myght  haue  be  pleased  and  suffised.  1531  ELYOT  Gov.  i. 
xiii.  (1880)  I.  115  The  parentes.  .being  suffised  that  their 
children  can  onely  speke  latine  proprely.  1598  SYLVESTER 
Du  Bartasu.  ii.  in.  (1641)  132  i  Whose  searching  soule  can 
hardly  be  suffiz'd  With  Vulgar  Knowledge.  ci6oo  SHAKS. 
Sonn.  xxxvli,  I  in  thy  abundance  am  suffic'd.  1700  DRYDEN 
Theod.  $  Honaria  194  Not  half  suffic'd,  and  greedy  yet  to 
kill.  1850  T.  T.  LYNCH  Theoph.  Trinalv.-ji.  One  half  hour, 
solemnity  may  fill  his  heart ;  the  next,  pleasantry;  by  each 
shall  his  heart  be  for  the  time  sufficed. 

f  d.  reft.  To  satisfy  oneself.  Obs. 

•f"  Suffice  tkee,  you  :  be  content. 

1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  /E  sop  iv.  ix,  Suffyse  the,  For  ther 
to  I  shalle  put  al  my  dylygence.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon 
Ixxxv.  268  Suffyce  you  with  the  gyft  that  I  haue  gyuen  you. 
1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  t  v,  I  suffise  my 
selfe  with  my  accustomed  manner.  1601  SHAKS.  AlCs  Weil 
in.  v.  10  Come  lets  returne  againe,  And  suffice  our  selues 
with  the  report  of  it. 

f  6.  To  provide  enough  food  for,  satisfy  the 
appetite  of;  also,  to  satisfy  (the  appetite).  Chiefly 
pass.  Obs. 

c  1450  LOVELICH   Grail  xlviii.  428  The  tenthe  part  Of 
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theke  Meyne  with  that  fisch  suffised  not  scholde  be.  1526 
TiNDALE}^/ar^  viii.  4  From  whence  myght  a  man  suflyse 
them  with  breed?  Ibid.  8  They  ate  and  were  suffysed. 
1595  SHAKS.  John  i.  i.  191  And  when  my  knightly  stomacke 
is  suffis'd,  Why  then  I  sucke  my  teeth.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q. 
v.  iii.  4  When  all  men  had.. Of  meates  and  drinkes  their 
appetites  suffiz'd.  1609  Man  in  Moone  (1849)  30  He  is  none 
of  your  ordinarie  fellowes,  which  will  suffice  nature  for 
threepence;,  .a  rabbit  is  but  a  bitte  with  him.  1687  DRYDEN 
Hind  <$•  P.  i.  554  When  the  herd  suffis'd,  did  late  repair  To 
ferney  heaths,  1791  COWPER  Iliad  i.  577  They  feasted,  and 
were  all  sufficed. 

f  7.  To  satisfy,  meet  the  ( calls '  of  (a  desire, 
need,  sense,  emotion,  etc.)  Obs. 

1533  »n  Leadam  Sel.  Cases  Star  Chamber  (Selden  Soc.) 
II.  301  What  [meat]  shulde  suffice  their  necessitie.  1547-64 
BAULDWIN  AJor.  Philos.  (Palfr.)  60  Sleepe  no  more  then 
shall  suffice  the  sustentation  of  your  bodies,  c  1585  Faire 
Em  i.  i.  67  Let  my  vttermost  wealth  suffice  thy  worth. 
1598  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xvm.  316  Then  loue  askt  luno,  if  at 
length,  she  had  suffisde  hersplene.  1651  DAVBKAHrGtoMKAfrf 
in.  iv,  The  King  has  now  his  curious  sight  suffis'd  With  all  lost 
Arts.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.\.  148  Strongly  to  suffer  and  support 
our  pains,  That  we  may  so  suffice  his  vengeful  ire.  1725 
POPE  Odyss.  n.  63  Scarce  all  my  herds  their  luxury  suffice, 
1737  WHISTON  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  vii.  §  i  There  was.. 
indeed  enough  to  suffice  all  his  wants. 

f8.  intr.  with  unto:  To  be  satisfied  with.  rare. 

c  1390  CHAUCER  Truth  2  Suffise  vnto  byn  byng  bow  it  be 
smal. 

f  9.  trans.  To  make  or  be  sufficient  provision 
for  ;  to  supply  with  something.  Also,  to  replenish 
(a  supply).  Obs. 

c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  iv.  56,  V  sester  shal  suffice  an  aker 
lond.  Ibid.  ix.  191,  Xij  hundrid  pounde  of  metal  shal  suffise 
A  thousand  feet  in  lengthe  of  pipis  sure.  1600  HAKI.UYT 
l'*oy.  III.  381  Oxen,,  .whereof. .they killed  fourescore,  which 
sufficed  the  armie  with  flesh.  1697  DRYDEN  SEneidvx..  1085 
Nor  Juno,  who  sustain'd  his  arms  before,  Dares  with  new 
strength  suffice  th'  exhausted  store.  1700  —  Iliad  I.  653 
The  Pow'r  appeas'd,  with  Winds  suffic'd  the  Sail. 

1 10.  To  supply,  furnish  (a  product,  etc.).   Obs. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  510  The  luyce,  as  it  seemeth,  not 
being  able  to  suffice  a  Succulent  Colour,  and  a  Double 
Leafe.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xin.  292  The  rugged  soil . .  Suffices 
fulness  to  the  swelling  grain. 

Suffi-ceable,  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  prec.  +  -ABLE.] 
Capable  of  being  satisfied. 

1864  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xvi.  vi.  IV.  329  A  sum-total  of 
actual  desire  to  live  with  King  Friedrich,  which  might 
. .  have  almost  sufficed  even  for  Voltaire. . ;  nor  was  Voltaire 
easily  sufficeable! 

t  Suffi'ced,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ED  1.] 
Satisfied. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  ii.  43  Time  and  suffised  fates  to 
former  kynd  Shall  vs  restore.     1624  QUARLES  Sion's  S0nttf 
iv,  O  Thou,  the  joyes  of  my  sufficed  heart. 
Suffi'cer.   rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -EK1.]    A  satisfier. 
1900  P.  C.  SIMPSON  Fact  Christ  ii.  33  He  regarded  Him 
self  as  the  sufficer  of  all  others'  need. 

Sufficience  (s^fi'Jens).  arch.  Forms:  4-6  suffl- 
ciens,  5  suffisiance,  suffycyence,  -ens,  5-6 
sufflcians,  5-7  -aunce,  6  suficiens,  suffiecence, 
4-  sufflcience.  [a.  OF.  snffidence  or  ad^  late  L. 
sufficiently  f.  sufficient-,  -ens,  SUFFICIENT  :  see 
-ENCE  ;  cf.  next  and  SUFFISANCE.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  sufficient  or 
enough  ;  sufficient  supply,  means,  or  resources. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  44  Sib  alle  bingis  is 
bifore  Crist,  J>is  sufficience  lastib  longe.  1460  CAPGRAVE 
Chron.  (Rolls)  92  If  we  be  blsi  for  to  gete  us  tresoure 
in  Hevene,  God  schal  send  us  sufficiens  in  erde.  1500-20 
DUNBAR  Poems  Ixvii.  i  Quho  tbinkis  that  he  hes  suffi 
cience  Of  gudis  hes  no  indigence.  1546  LANGLEY  tr.  Pol, 
Verg.  de  Invent,  i.  cxv.  27  b,  If  it  [sc.  the  Nile]  increse 
unto  the  depth  of  twelue  or  thurtene  Cubites  it  portendeth 
lacke  of  Sufficience.  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron. 
Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  57  Thinkand  gif  they  saiffit  thame  selffis 
they  had  suffiecence  quhill  ane  better  fortoun.  1695  LD. 
PRESTON  Boeth.  in.  pr.  ii.  (1712)  109  That  they  may  have 
Sufficiences  and  Abundance  within  themselves.  1873  MOR- 
LEY  Rousseau  II.  113  This  full  and  perfect  sufficience  of  life 
was  abruptly  disturbed. 

f  b.  phr.  (Sc.)  At  or  to  sufficience  ( =  F.  a  suffi- 
sance] :  in  sufficient  quantity,  sufficiently.  In 
sufficience  :  in  comfort.  Obs. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Ly/A/anhode  i.  Ixxxiii.  (1869)  48  Now  needeth 
it  thanne  quod  sapience  that  fulfillinge  to  sufficience  thow 
fyndeit.  ci47o  HENRY  IVallaceix.  1 174  5°n folk  has fud,trast 
weill,  at  sufficians.  Ibid.*.  551  Off  nolt andscheip  thai  tuk 
at  sufficiens.  1535  W.  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  II.  705  He 
wes  richt  weill  sustenit,.  .At  sufficience  that  neidfull  wes  to 
haif,  With  sic  prouisioun  that  that  armet  t  =  hermit ]  had.  1549 
Compl.  Scot.  «i.  26  }e  sal  eyt  gour  breyde  in  suficiens. 

t2.  Capacity;  ability;  competence.  Also,  a 
capable  or  competent  person.  Obs, 

1382  WYCLIF  2  Cor.  iii.  5  Not  that  we  ben  sufficient  for  to 
thenke  ony  thing  of  vs,  as  of  vs,  but  cure  sufficience  is  of  God. 
1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  201  The  chiefe  cite  of  whom 
is  callede  Capua,  namede  so  of  the  capacite  of  sufficiaunce. 
1607  ROWLANDS  Hist.  Guy  War.  Ep.  Ded.,  These  Artless 
Lines,  which  in  the  silence  of  greater  su (Sciences,  serve  only 
to  keep  Valour  from  Oblivious  destruction.  1669-70  MAR- 
VELL  Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  303  They  are  the  judges  of 
the  sufficience  of  the  securityes.  1676  Ibid.  498  [He]  is  very 
well  known  for  his  sufficience  and  integrity. 

1 3.  That  which  suffices  for  one's  needs ;  satisfac 
tion  of  one's  needs  ;  sustenance.  Obs. 

c  1450  Mankind  731  in  Macro  Plays  27  Wepynge,  syth- 
ynge,  &  sobbynge,  were  my  suffycyens.  1500-20  DUNBAR 
Poems  Ixxxi.  100  With  gredines  I  sie  this  world  ourgane, 
And  sufficience  dwellis  nocht  hot  in  heavin.  1578  Chr. 
Prayers  in  Priv.  Prayers  (1851)  513  Draw  the  soul,  that 
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thirsteth  after  thee,  to  the  rivers  of  everlasting  sufficience, 
which  are  above.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  15  This 
whereof  wee  treat  they  neede  not,  as  finding  all  sufficience 
in  their  All-sufficient  Creator.  1620  T.  GRANGER  Div. 
Logike  168  God  is  all  sufficient,  Gen.  17.  i.  and  giues  suffi- 
cience  to  all  his  creatures. 

1 4.   =  SELF-SUFFICIENCE.   Obs. 

i38z  WYCLIF  z  Cor,  ix.  8  To  make  al  grace  abounde  in 
3011,  that  36  in  alle  thingis  euermore  hauynge  al  sufficience. 
1669  GALK  Crt.  Gentiles  i.  i.  i.  4  God  contemplating  himself 
beholds  in  his  Divine  Essence  or  Sufficience. 

Sufficiency  (s#irjensi).  Also  5-7  -encie,  8 
-entcy.  [ad.  L.  sufficientia  (see  prec.  and  -ENCY). 
Cf.  It.  soffic(i}enzat  -ia,  Sp.  siificiencia,'] 

f  1.  Sufficient  means  or  wealth ;  ability  or  com 
petence  to  meet  pecuniary  obligations.  Obs. 

1495  Act  ii  Hen.  K//,  c.  24  §  3  Iffe  ther  be  not  persones 
of  suche  sufficiencie  within  the  Shire.  1601  F.  TATR  Ifouseh. 
Ord.  Edw,  If  §  i  (1876)  5  This  stewarde  shall  be  a  man  of 
good  sufficiency.  1611  Bible  Lev.  v.  7  marg.  His  hand 
cannot  reach  to  the  sufficiencie  of  a  lambe.  Ibid.  Job  xx. 
22  In  the  fulnesse  of  his  .sufficiencie,  he  shalbe  in  straites. 
1682  SCARLKTT  Exchanges  48  The  one  as  well  as  the  other 
[viz.  the  drawer  and  the  remitter],  must  be  careful,  and 
enquire  into  each  others  Sufficiency.  1747  Act  20  Geo.  //, 
c-  43  §  36  The  Clerk  of  Court  shall  be  answerable  for  the 
Sufficiency  of  such  Cautioner. 

b.  A  sufficient  supply ;  a  competence. 

>6o8  D.  T[UVILL]  Ess.  Pol.  ,y  Mor.  50  b,  The  powerful!  hand 
of  irreprooueable  wisdom,  hath  divided  our  sufficiencie  into 
little  portions.  1645  CROMWELL  Let.  to  Lent  hail  14  Sept. 
(Carlyle),  The  same  spirit  of  faith  by  which  we  ask  all  our 
sufficiency,  and  have  received  it.  1682  W.  PESM  in  Life 
Wks.  1782  I.  p.  Ixxx,  Let  your  industry,  .go  no  farther  than 
for  a  sufficiency  for  life.  1728-46  THOMSON  Spring \\~>-j  An 
elegant  sufficiency,  content,  Retirement,  rural  quiet.  1898 
1  H.  S.  MKRRIMAN'  Roden's  Corner  viii.  78  Holland  suggests 
..an  elderly  gentleman,  .who,  having  laid  by  a  small  suffi 
ciency,  stts  peaceably  by  the  fire. 

C.  Adequate  provision  of  food  or  bodily  comfort. 

1796  CHAKLOTTE  SMITH  Marchniont  I.  169  [He]  could  not 
afford  to  repair  or  to  live  in  it  [sc,  the  house]  with  any  degree 
of  comfortable  sufficiency  for  years  before  his  death.  1837 
HT.  MAHTiNEAU.SV.-4/wr.  III.  139  She  and  her  daughter. . 
kept  the  house,  which  might  vie  with  any  nobleman's  for 
true  luxury;  perfect  sufficiency  and  neatness.  1848  MILL 
Pol.  Econ.  iv.  ii.  §  4,  256  There  is.  .sufficiency  everywhere 
when  anciently  there  would  have  been  scarcity  in  some 
places  and  superfluity  in  others. 

2.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  sufficient  for 
its  purpose  or  for  the  end  in  view ;  adequacy. 

1565  STAPLETON  tr.  Staphylus  Apol.  161  b,  The  sufficiency 
of  only  faith  to  saluation.  1589  Hay  any  Work  27  We  know 
the  sufficiencie  of  it  [sc.  a  book]  to  be  such,  as  the  Puritans 
are  not  able  to  answere  it.  c  1650  BR  ADFORD  Plymouth  Plant. 
(1856)  75  Perceivein'j;  ye  mariners  to  feare  ye  suffisiencie  of 
ye  shipe.  1661  PKPYS  Diary  15  July,  I  read  over  the  will, 
and  had  their  advice  therein,  who  as  to  the  sufficiency 
thereof  confirmed  me.  1726  AYLIFFE  Parergon  116  The 
Competency  or  Sufficiency  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Benefice, 
ought  to  be  considered . .in  respect  of  the.  .Charges  incum 
bent  on  such  a  Benefice.  1755  YOUNG  Centaur  (1757)  IV. 
i.  112  The  sufficiency  of  human  reason.  1839  HALLAM  Lit. 
Eur.  ii.  viii.  §  8  Montuela  calls  him  the  model  of  commen 
tators  for  the  pertinence  and  sufficiency  of  his  notes.  1863 
H.  Cox  Instit.  in.  v.  658  Surveyors,  who  report  on  the  suffi 
ciency  of  river  steam-vessels  before  they  are  entitled  to  ply 
for  passengers.  1884  Law  Rep.  27  Chanc.  Div.  630  There 
is  a  doubt  about  the  sufficiency  of  the  assets.  \gi*Oxf,  Univ. 
Gaz.  6  Nov.  149/1  The  Board  shall  in  writing  report  to  the 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Candidate's  work. 

3.  (A    sufficient  number  or  quantity. #/";  enough. 
1531  TINDAI.K  Evpos.  i  John  (1537)  88  We  ought  to  aske 

of  God  only  sufficyency  of  all  worldly  thynges.  1598BARCKLEV 
Felic,  Af an  (1631)  491  That  which  bringeth  forth contentation, 
is  a  sufficiency  of  things.  1623  BINGHAM  Xenophon  93  If  we 
shall  finde  such  sufficiencie  of  shipping,  that  not  one  of  vs 
shall  need  to  be  left  behinde.  a  1640  T.  JACKSON  Treat. 
Signs  Times  Wks.  1673  II.  380  The  daily  sacrifice  of  beasts 
did  cease  for  want  of  provision,  they  having  plenty,  or  suffi 
ciency  of  nothing  but  of  famine.  f?47  WESLEY  Print. 
Physick  (1755)  Pref.  p.  xiii,  There  is  Sufficiency  of  other 
Medicines.  1774  GOLDSMITH  Nat,  Hist.  (1862)  I.  ii.  v.  321 
When  he  has  eaten  a  sufficiency,  he  then  retires.  1833  LYELL 
Princ.  Geol.  II.  xv,  244  So  as  to  afford  sufficiency  of  wood 
for  fuel.  1859  CORNWALLIS  N~ew  IVorldl,  353  For  practical 
mining  purposes  it  contained  no  sufficiency  of  gold.  1901 
ALLDRIDGE  Sherbro  xv.  145  None  of  the  women  wear  any 
clothes,  there  is  simply  a  sufficiency  of  strung  beads  around 
their  waists, 

4.  Sufficient   capacity  to  perform    or   undertake 
something;  adequate  qualification;    ability,  com 
petency.   Obs.  or  arch, 

1567  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  Ser.  i.  I.  539  The  honestie, 
habilitie, .  .and  sufficiency  of  oure  said  dearest  brother  to 
have  the  cure. .of  oure  said..sone.  1583  STUBBES  Anat. 
Abus.  it.  (1882)  54  Their  knowledge,  discretion,  and  suffici- 
encie  in  their  art.  1590  SIR  J.  SMYTHE  Disc.  Weapons 
(title-p.),  The  great  sufficiencie,  excellencie  and  wonderful 
effects  of  Archers.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  \.  iii.  224  We  hauc 
there  a  Substitute  of  most  allowed  sufficiencie.  1627  HAKE- 
WILL  Apol.  (1630!  220  Well  knowne  in  London  for  his 
Sufficiencte  in  his  profession.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  n. 
xxvn.  §  8  So  able  a  Man  as  he,  who  had  Sufficiency  enough 
to  warrant  all  the  Testimonies  he  gives  of  himself.  1786 
BURKE  Art.  a?st.  W.  Hastings  Wks.  1842  II.  200  The 
nabob's  sufficiency  for  the  management  of  his  own  affairs. 
1800  MOHNINGTON-  in  Owen  Wclfaley's  Dcsf>.  (1677)653  The 
state . .  has  already  supported  them  at  a  considerable  expense, 
under  the  presumption  of  their  sufficiency  to  discharge  the 
duties.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  xli,  Their  sufficiency  to 
judge  the  men  who  make  love  to  them. 

f  b.   An  instance  of  this ;  a  qualification  ;  also, 
an  accomplishment.  Obs. 

1590  SIR  J.  SMYTHB  Disc.  Weapons  Detlic.,  Tosetfoorthe 


and  beautifie  their  owne  sufficiencies.  1599  B.  JONSON 
Cynthia*  $  Rev.  i.  iv,  I  feare  I  may  doe  wrong  to  your  suffici 
encies  in  the  reporting  them.  1601  —  Poetaster  \.  ii.  132  It 
shall  neuer  put  thee  to  thy  Mathematiques,  Metaphysiques, 
Philosophic,  and  I  know  not  what  suppos'd  sufficiencies. 
1635  R.  N.  tr.  Camdetis  Hist.  Eliz.  in.  254  The..  Privy 
Councell  taking  notice  of  his  sufficiencies,  made  use  of  his 
counsaile.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  I.  85  By  recommenda 
tions  made  to  the  King  of  his  great  sufficiencies  in  .  .  Oratory. 
1713  STEELE  Guard.  No.  13  p  4  One  may  have  an  air,  which 
proceeds  from  a  just  sufficiency  and  knowledge  of  the  matter 
before  him. 

f  5.    =  SELF-SUFFICIENCY  i.  Obs. 

1635  SWAN  Spec.  Mnndi  iii.  §  i  (1643)  42  God..  whose 
sufficiencie  and  efficiencie  is  altogether  absolute. 

6.    =  SELF-SUFFICIENCY  2.  arch. 

1638  ROUSE  Heav.  Acad.  ix.  135  They  thought  their  own 
eyes  sufficient  to  see,  and  their  own  eares  to  heare;  and 
resting  in  this  insufficient  sufficiencie  [etc.].  1690  TEMPLE 
Ess.,  Anc.  fy  Mod.  Learn.  3,  I  could  not  read  either  of  this 
Strain,  without  some  indignation,  which  no  quality  among 
men  is  so  apt  to  raise  in  me  as  sufficiency,  the  worst  com- 
position  out  of  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  mankind.  1711 
SHAFTESB.  Charact.  (1737)  II.  i.  Si.  207,  I  cou'd  never  have 
the  Sufficiency  to  shock  my  Spiritual  and  Learned  Superi- 
ours.  1734  tr.  Rollins  Belles  Lcttres(\j%$  I.  280  By  this  air 
of  sufficiency  they  think  they  gain  the  esteem  of  others, 
though  they  only  procure  their  contempt.  1893  STEVENSON 
Catriona  viii,  Who  effer  heard  of  such  suffeeciency  as  tell 
a  shentlemans  that  is  the  king's  officer  he  cannae  speak 
Cot's  English  ? 

Sufficient  (s^frjent),  a.  (adv.,sb.}  Forms:  4 
Sc.  sufficyand,  -yciand,  4-5  -icia(u)nt(e,  4-6 
-icyeufc,  -SV.-iciand,  5  -isia(u)nt,  -yceant,  -ycient, 
-ycyaunt,  -ysyent,  -eceant,  5-6  -ycyent,  -iente, 
6  -iecient,  6-7  -itient,  (7  sophytient),  4-  suffi 
cient.  [a.  OF.  sufficient,  -ant,  or  ad.  its  source 
L.  sufficient  ',  -eni-,  pr.  pple.  of  sufficfre  to  SUFFICE. 
Cf.  It.  soffic(i)enlet  Sp.  snjiciente,  Pg.  sufficient  e.  In 
ME.  the  word  was  partially  assimilated  in  spelling 
to  SUFFISANT. 

Formerly  ^sufficient  enough  was  used  in  various  senses.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Of  a  quantity,  extent,  or  scope  adequate  to  a 
certain  purpose  or  object. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  260  $if  |>ei  tellen  a  good  suffici 
ent  cause,  telle  we  £>e  same  cause  whi  we  bileuen  I'at  J?is  is 
cristts  gospel,  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  4396  pat  seising  burde 
sufficiant,  bofe  so^t  ^e  na  ferre.  a  1533  LD.  BERNFRS  Huon 
Ixxxi.  242  Ye  hadde  mete  and  also  good  wynes  suffycycnt 
at  home.  1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Alms.  n.  (1882)  32  In  former 
times  a  mans  bare  word  was  sufficient,  now  no  instrument, 
band,  nor  obligation  can  be  sure  inough.  1614  DAY  Festivals 
xi.  (1615)  318  Should  we.  .praise  our  God  whole  Dales,  and 
whole  Nights.  .,  it  were  not  sufficient  enough.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  viii.  5  What  thanks  sufficient  .  .have  I  to  render  thee? 
1711  BRADLEY  rhilos.  Ace.  Wks.  Nat.  186  Some  Variety  of 
such  exotick  Rarities  from  the  hotter  Climates,  as  afford  the 
curious  sufficient  matter  of  Admiration.  1817  JAS.  MILL 
Brit.  India  II.  iv,  v.  177  Intelligence  was  in  sufficient  time 
received,  .to  enable  him  to  collect  an  army.  18655.  WILRER- 
FORCE  Sp.  Missions  (1874)  166  It  will  be  quite  sufficient  if, 
in  the  fewest  words,  I  venture  to  suggest  one  or  two  con 
siderations  which  [etc.].  1884  GILMOUR  Mongols  xxxi.  361 
Many  a  lama  who  has  nominally  a  sufficient  income  never 
receives  more  than  half  of  his  due. 

b.  Const.  for\  (a)  =  to  furnish  means  or  material 
for,  to  supply,  to  provide  for  the  performance  of 
(a  thing). 

£1380  WYCLIF  Set.  Wks.  III.  346  For  noumbre  of  preestis 
brou^t  in  bi  Crist  was  sufficient  for  Cristis  hpus.  ..  Who 
mai  denye  bat  ne  J>is  noumbre  of  bes  officeris  is  now  to 
myche?  1:1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  <y  Lint.  Mon.  viii.  ^1885) 
126  How  necessarie  it  is  ^>at  livelod  sufficient  be  asseigned 
ffor  the  kynges  ordinarie  charges,  a  1548  HALL  C/tron., 
Hen./y,  32  b,  Treasure  sufficient.,  for  such  a  tourney  roiall. 
1561  T.  HOBV  tr.  Castiglione's  Courtyer  \.  (1577)  Gij,  My 
talke  hath  not  beene  .  .  sufficient  ynough  for  the  weightinesse 
of  the  matter.  1715  ATTERBURY  Serm.  (Matt,  xxvii.  25) 
(1734)  I.  132  These  Prophecies,  .were  sufficient  for  the 
Conviction  of  any  Men,  who  did  not  lie.  .under  a  Judicial 
Infatuation.  1774  CHESTERF.  Lett,  xv,  Romulus,  .not  hav 
ing  sufficient  inhabitants  for  his  new  city.  1892  Photogr. 
Ann.  II.  557  That  is  sufficient  range  for  any  purpose. 

(£)  •»  to  provide  for  the  needs  or  accommodation 
of,  to  satisfy  (a  person  or  animal).  Also  with  ace. 
and  inf. 

1535  FISHER  Waycs  perf.  Relig.  Wks.  (1876)  382  Yet  hath 
he  still  in  him  self  loue  suffitient  for  infinite  moe.  1577 
HOLINSHEU  Hist.  Scot.  432/1  It  appeareth  to  be  sufficient 
ynough  for  vs.  i*ft$Knarf$b.  Wills  (Surtees)  I.  150  Suffici 
ent  hay  for  his  horse.  1611  Bible  Transl.  Pref.  f  4  A  doctrine 
..so  tempered,  that  euery  one  may  draw  from  thence  that 
which  is  sufficient  for  him.  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  17  Oct.  1644, 
The  publiq  armoury,  .sufficient  for  30,000  men.  ^Jf?*0 
SEWEL  Hist.  Quakers  (1795)  II.  vn.  i  There  was  not  suffici 
ent  room  for  all  to  sit  down  at  once.  183*  BREWSTER  Nat, 
Magic  x.  253  A  few  general  observations  will  perhaps  be 
sufficient  for  ordinary  readers.  t&y6  E.  MELLOR  Priest  A. 
iv.  164  If  the  sacrament  in  one  kind  is  sufficient  for  the 
people  it  is  sufficient  for  the  priest. 

c.  Const,  to  in  the  same  senses,  rare. 

1539  Great  BihU  Matt.  vi.  34  Sufficient  vnto  the  daye,  is 
the  trauayle  therof.  1647  SALTMARSH  Spark.  Glory  (1847) 
20  It  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  us,  that  the  Scriptures  [etc.). 
1718  ATTERBURY  Serm.  (Acts  L  3)  {1734)  I-  *74  "  W3-s  suffi. 
cient  to  that  Purpose.  1751  EARL  ORRERY  Kem.  Swift 


(1752)  78    His  wit  was   sufficient    to   every  labour. 


1886 

SAINTSUURY  Ess,  Eng.  Lit.  (1891)  439  He.  .is  very  sufficient 
also  to  the  tastes  of  all  those  who  love  good  English. 
IF  Construed  as  pr.  pple.  with  dative  regimen. 
14*3  Acts  Privy  Counc.  III.  95  Wee  consideringe  y°  saide 
some,  .nought  suffeceant  yow  to  y*..redy  paiementof  youre 
saide  wages. 


d.  Const,  to  with  inf. 

£1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  413  Sib  \>o  gospel  is.. 
sufficyent  in  treuthe  to  governe  Cristis  Churche.  1527  in 
Leadam  6V/.  Cases  Star  Chamber  (Selden  Soc.)  II.  166 
They  can  not  fynde..that  ther  is  corne  sufficient  in  the 
same  shy  re  to  susteyne  the  people.  1579-80  NORTH  Pin. 
tare  A  (1595)  Bo  The  ouer  excessiue  speeches ..  were  not  suffi 
cient  enough  to  expresse  the  peaceable  raign.  a  1586 
SIDNEY  Arcadia  i.  xv.  (1912)  97  He.  .having  a  fortune  suffi 
cient  to  content,  &  he  content  with  a  sufficient  fortune.  1597 
MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  115,  I  cannot  cease  to  praie  you  dili- 
gentlie  to  practise,  for  that  onelie  is  sufficient  to  make  a 
perfect  Musician.  1667  MILTON  P.  L,  n.  102  And  by  proof 
we  feel  Our  power  sufficient  to  disturb  his  Heav'n.  1688 
Col.  Rec.  Pennsyl-v.  I.  228  A  sufficient  number  to  make  a 
Quorum.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  i.  i.  Wks.  1874  I.  31  The 
same  kind  of  force  which  is  sufficient  to  suspend  our  facul 
ties.,  will  be  sufficient  to  destroy  them.  18*0  W.  IRVING 
Sketch  Bk.  II.  99  The  beauty  of  the  day  was  of  itself  suffi 
cient  to  inspire  philanthropy.  1890  Law  Ti>/tt*s  AY/. 
LXIII.  765/1  Even  a  threatened  interference  with  a  plain 
tiff's  rights,  .is  sufficient  to  justify  him  in  taking  proceedings. 

e.  impers.   with  dependent  clause  or  inf. 

1538  STAFKEY  England^^}^  Suffycyent  hyt  ys  that  no 
man  by  nature  ys  excludyd  from  felycyte.  1553  EDEN 
Treat.  A'fU'e  fnd,  (Arb.)  5  They  thought  it  not  sufficient  e 
in  their  life  time  to  deserue  prayse.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi. 
252  Sufficient  that  thy  Prayers  are  heard.  1707  S.  &  HT. 
LEE  Canterb.  T,  (1799)  I.  390  It  is  sufficient  that  I  know 
thy  guilt. 

•f  f.  Satisfactory.   Obs.  rare. 

I375  HARBOUR  Bruce  i.  368  With  a  wertu  of  leavte  A  man 
may  3eit  sufficyand  be. 

g.   Achieving  its  object ;  effective,  rare, 

1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Rob.  xi,  She.. dealt  him  so  sufficient  a 
blow,  that  Toxartis  lay  lifeless  on  the  plain.  1897  '  A, 
HOPE'  Phroso  vii.  (1905)  130  Phroso  paused  in  her  reciial 
of  the  savage,  simple,  sufficient  old  trick. 

2.  In  technical  language,  a.  Of  legal  documents, 
securities,  etc. 

1461  Paston  Lett.  II.  34  [They]  shall  have  a  signement 
sufficient  to  hem  aggreabill  for  the  seid  payment.  1472-3 
Roils  of  Par  It.  VI.  40/2  That  the  seid  writyng  endented. . 
be  lawfull  and  sufficient  warant  and  discharge  ayenst  your 
Highnes.  1495,  1523  [see  DISCHARGE  sb.  ^e].  1551  in 
Feuillerat  Ra-ets  Ediv.  ^7(1914}  56  This,  our  Lettre  shalbe 
your  sufficient  discharge  for  the  same.  1592  WEST  ist  Ft, 
Symbol,  §  103  d,  That  then  the  suruiuor. . si \n II  with  ij.  other 
sufficient  suerties  . .  by  their  sufficient  &  lawfull  writing  obli 
gatory  become,. bound  [etc.].  1628  COKE  On  Lift.  270  If 
the  lessee  enter  into  the  land,  and  hath  possession  of  it  by 
force  of  the  said  lease,  then  such  release  made  to  him  by  the 
feoffbr,  or  by  his  heire  is  sufficient  to  him.  a  1768  KRSKINE 
Inst.  Law  Scot.  iv.  iv.  §  90  (1773)  737  Libels  might  be  j-o  laid 
as  to  deprive  the  pannel  of  every  article  of  exculpation,  let 
it  be  ever  so  sufficient.  1820  GIKFORD  Contpl,  Eng.  Lawyer 
82  The  sheriff,  .is  obliged  to  take  (if  it  be  tendered)  a  suffi 
cient  bail-bond.  Ibid.  662  The  said  H.  B.  doth  hereby  agree, 
by  good  and  sufficient  conveyance  in  the  law.. to  assign.. 
unto  the  said  C.  D.  ..all  those  three  houses  [etc.]. 

b.  Theol.   Sufficient  grace  :  see  GRACE '  sb.  n  b. 
1728  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Grace,  Grace.. is  Efficacious,  or 

Efficient,  when  it  has  the  Effect;  and  Sufficient  when  it 
has  it  not,  tho'  it  might  have  had  it.  1898  MORTIMER  Cath. 
Faith  ff  Pract,  I.  120  Exciting  grace  regarded  in  its  result 
is  called  (i)  Sufficient  and  (2)  Efficient  grace. 

c.  Modern  Philos.  {Principle  or  law  of)  sufficient 
reason  :  see  quot .  1717. 

This  is  a  translation  of  Leibnitz's  *  raison  suffisante  '  (Mona- 
dolo^ie,  1714,  §§  31,  32),  for  which  he  had  previously  sug 
gested  '  raison  dcterminante  '  (Rffl.  sur  le  livre  de  Hobbes, 
1710) ;  he  may  have,  been  influenced  in  his  final  selection  of 
the  adj.  by  the  use  of  sufficient  cause  in  : 

1656  HOBBES  Quest,  fcttc.  Liberty,  Necessity  ft  Chance  294, 
I  hold  that  to  be  a  sufficient  cause  to  which  nothing  is 
wanting  that  is  needful  to  the  producing  of  the  effect.  The 
same  is  also  a  necessary  cause. 

1717  S.  CLARKE  tr.  Leibnitz  s  2nd  Paper  in  Coll.  Papers 
21  In  order  to  proceed  from  Mathematicks  to  Natural  Philo 
sophy,  another  Principle  is  requisite,  as  I  have  observed  in 
my  Theodicxa  :  I  mean,  the  Principle  of  a  sufficient  Reason, 
viz.  that  nothing  happens  without  a  Reason  why  it  should 
be  so  rather  than  otherwise.  Ibid,  (tr,  5th  Paper}  207  The 
Principle  of  the  Want  of  a  sufficient  Reason  does  alone  drive 
awny  all  these  Spectres  of  Imagination.  1838  DE  MORGAN 
Ess.  Probab.  10  Many  of  our  conclusions  are  derived  from 
this  principle,  which  is  called  in  mathematics  the  want  of 




This  adjustment  of  the  monads  was  in  accordance  with 
certain  sufficient  reasons  in  each  monad..  ;  this  sufficient 
reason  was  their  comparative  perfection.  185^  MAURICE 
Mor,  ff  Met.  Philos.  IV.  viii.  §  72.  516  The  sufficient  reason 
must  be  found  seeing  it  is  implied  in  all  demonstrations. 

f3.  Qualified  by  talent  or  ability;  competent, 
capable,  able.  Obs. 

c  1385  CHAUCER  /,.  G.  W,  1067  Dido,  That  he  was  lyk  a 
knyght,  And  sufficiaunt  [r.rr.  suffisatu^ntj  of  persone  &  of 
mygh[t].  1414  Cov.  Left  Bk.  85  One  or  ij  sufficiante  men 
to  ouerse  the  Collectours.  1576  ABP.  GRINDAI.  Let.  Ld. 
BnrU-igh  in  Rent.  (1843)  360,  I  pray  your  lordship's  help 
that  Mr  Red  may  n . .  may  be  archdeacon  of  Canterbury.  He 
is  a  very  sufficient  man.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621) 
332  Where  they  were  by  sufficient  teachers,  first  instructed 
m  the  principles  of  the  Mahometan  religion.  1659  RUSHW. 
Hist.  Coll.  I.  605  A  sufficient  preaching  Minister  shall  be 
provided. -to  serve  the  Cure.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n,  404 
Whom  shall  we  send  In  search  of  this  new  world,  whom  shall 
we  find  Sufficient?  1719  LONDON  &  WISE  Compl,  Card. 
p.  xiii,  Those  that.,  have  a  sufficient  Gardener.  1817  JAS.  MILL 
Brit.  India  II.  v.  v.  497  Sir  Eyre  Copte  should  be  requested 
to  take  upon  himself,  as  alone  sufficient,  the  task  [etc.]. 

fb.  Const,   to )  for  (a   function,  work),   to  do 
something.   Obs. 

138*  WVCLIF  2  Cor.  iii.  5  Not  that  we  ben  sufficient  (L. 
tu^ciente$t  Or.  ixayoi]  for  to  tbenke  ony  thing  of  vs.  c  1440 

14-2 


SUFFICTENTIZE. 

Jacob's  Well  295  To  holdyn  offyse  bat  a  man  is  nojt  suffy 
cyent  to.  1456 SIR  G.H.t\vz.  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  23  He  was 
nat  sufficiand  to  governe  the  office.  ?  1598  in  List/tore  Papers 
Ser.  ii.  (1887)  I.  14  A  Master  of  Artes,  and  euery  waie  uery 
sufficient  to  be  the  Warden.  1611  Bible  Transl.  Pref.  F6 
Who  had  bene  so  sufficient  for  this  worke  as  the  Apostles 
or  Apostolike  men  ?  1639  S.  Du  VERGER  tr.  Camus'  Admir. 
Events  69  Sufficient  to  performe  their  huswifery.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  in,  99,  I  made  him  just  and  right,  Sufficient 
to  have  stood,  though  free  to  fall. 

1 4.  Of  persons  :  Of  adequate  means  or  wealth  ; 
having  a  competence,  substantial,  well-to-do ; 
hence,  qualified  by  means  or  status  for  an  office  or 
duty.  (Const,  of  =  in  respect  of;  to  with  inf.)  Obs. 

1436  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  501/2  The  more  sufficient  that  men 
be  of  liflode..ye  more  [etc.J.  ^1482  in  Cal.  Proc.  Chanc. 
Q.  Eliz.  (1830)  II.  Prcf.63  The  same  Robert  is  not  sufficient 
to  pay  and  content  the  said  arrerages.  1590  PAYNE  Brief 
Descr.  Ireland  (1841)  n  [He]  hath  gotten  more  sufficient 
tennauntes  into  his  said  countrie  then  any  other  two.  1596 
SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  iv.  iv.  95  Some  sufficient  honest  wit- 
nesses.  1655  R.  YOUNGK  Charge  agst.  Drunkards  2  More 
is  thrown  out  of  one  swines  nose,  and  mouth,  and  guts,  then 
would  maintein  five  sufficient  families,  c  1672  WOOD  Life 
(O.H.S.)  I.  178  An  honest  and  sufficient  farmer.  1678  PENN 
in  Life  Wks.  1782  I.  p.  Ixiv,  How  many  sufficient  and  trad 
ing  families  are  reduced  to  great  poverty  by  it.  1679  — 
Addr.  Prof.  n.  226  Many,  once  sufficient,  are  expos'd  to 
Charity.  1782  ELIZ.  BLOWER  Gco.  Bateman  II.  157  A  great 
many  very  sufficient  people. 

•j-5.  Of  things  :  Of  adequate  quality  ;  of  a  good 
standard ;  substantial ;  in  good  condition.  Obs. 

1473  Rental  Bk.  Cupar-Angus  (1879)  I.  165,  ij  bollis  of 
hors  corn  sufficiand.  1490  Alnnim.  tie  Melros  (Bann.  Club) 
600  Of  be  quhilk  vjij  chalder  five  salbe  of  gud  sufficient  I 
qwheit.  1507  Reg.  Privy  Seal  Scot.  I.  209/2  Sufficiand 
merchand  gudis.  1682  in  Thanes  ofCaivdor  (Spald.  Club) 
360  Guid  and  sufficient  work  built  according  to  alrt.  1699 
Ibid.  393  Ane  sufficient  stair  caise.  ciSoo  TENNANT  in 

5  out  key's  Comm.-pl.  Bk.   Ser.  ii.  (1849)  422  Their  enlarge 
ment   gradually  loosens   and   shatters   the  most   sufficient 
buildings.     [1837  CARLYI.E  Fr,  Rev.   i.  iv.  iv,  Making  shoes, 
— one  may  hope,  in  a  sufficient  manner.] 

6.  In  full,  sufficient  for  (f  to}  oneself-,  =  SELF- 
SUFFICIENT  i. 

1388  Wye  M  F  Prov.  xii.  9  A  pore  man,  and  sufficient  to 
him  silf.  1850  N I:\VM AN  Dijfic.  Anglic,  i.  (1891)  21  The 
English  people  is  sufficient  for  itself.  1872  RUSKIN  Eagle's  N. 
§  77  The  first  order  of  Charity  is  to  be  sufficient  for  thyself. 

1382  WycLiP  Phil.  iv.  11,  I  baue  lerud,  in  whiche  thingis 

1  am,  sufficient  [L.  sufficient,  Gr.  avTop>ci]<;}  for  to  be.    150* 
ATKYNSOM  tr.  De  Imitatione  m.xxiii.  (1893)  216 Thou,  good 
lorde,  amonge  all  thinges  art  best,  hyest,  moost  mighty  & 
moost  sufficient. 

f7.   =  SELF-SUFFICIENT  2.  Obs. 

1620  FLETCHER  Chances  v.  ii,Thou  art  the  most  sufficient, 
(Tie  say  for  thee)  Not  to  believe  a  thing.  1671  'IV-Mr-Li; 
Let.  to  y.  7Vw/W*Wks.  1731  II.  246  Sufficient  and  confident 
that  no  Endeavours  can  break  the  Measures  between  us  and 
Holland.  1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  51  F  5  A  sufficient  self- 
conceited  Coxcomb.  1709  GIBBER  Rival  Fools  in,  The 
dull  Stupidity  of  a  sufficient  Fool  !  * 
tB.  adv.  =  SUFFICIENTLY.  Obs. 

1509  HAWKS  Conv.  Swearers  xliv,  Am  not  I  wounded  for 
the  suffycyent?  1560  WHITEHORNE  Ord.  Souldionrs  (1588) 
15 b,  A  triangle  battaile,  maybe  always  sufficient  able  to 
breake  al  maner  of  foure  square  battailes.  1592  Arden  cf 
Feversham  i.  i,  I  haue  talkt  sufficient.  1625  FLETCHER 

6  SHIRLEY  N.  Walker  in.  i,  Was  I  not  late  in  my  unhappy 
marriage,  Sufficient    miserable?      1762  FALCONER  Shipwr. 
n.  146  When  down  sufficient,  they  securely  brace  [the  yard], 
1826  W.    A,  MILES  Deverel  Barrow  17  When  it  takes  a 
sufficient  southerly  course  to  admit  of  avoiding  the  mound. 

C.  sb.  (This  is  prob.  in  origin  partly  a  reduced 
form  of  sujficiante,  SUFFICIENCY.) 

•f"  1,  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  sufficient ; 
sufficiency.  Obs. 

a  1450  Lett.  Marg.  A  njou  $  Bp.  Beckington  (Camden)  140 
His  suffisiant  of  cunnyng  and  habilite  thereto.  1600  W. 
COKSWALLIS  Ess.  i.  xix,  I  know  not  much  of  want,  neither 
desire  I  Riches  :  1  am  borne  to  sufficient. 

2.  A  sufficient  quantity  or  supply ;  sufficient 
means  ;  enough. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xx.  xvii.  828  For  haue  I  suffy- 
cyaunt  that  may  longe  to  my  person  I  wylle  aske  none 
other  ryche  araye.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  60  b,  They 
founde  reasonably  sufficyent  therof.  1526  TINDALE  i  Tim. 
v.  16  Let  not  the  congregacion  be  charged  :  that  hytt  maye 
have  sufficient  for  them  that  are  widdowes  in  dede.  1587 
Mirr.  Mag.,  Porrex  xii,  Sufficient  here  is  sayd  to  warne 
the  wise.  1807-8  W.  IRVING  Salmag,  (1824)  155, 1  have  not, 
nor  perhaps  ever  shall  acquire,  sufficient  of  the  philosophic 
policy  of  this  government.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2;  III. 
498  Whether  sufficient  appeared  by  the  special  verdict  in  this 
case,  to  prevent  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff,  .from  recovering 
in  the  ejectment?  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  ii.  14  We  saw 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  noise. 

t  Suffl-cientize,  v.  Obs.  rare~^,  [f.  prec.  + 
-IZE.]  trans.  ?To  make  *  sufficient*  or  competent. 

1693  BEVERLEY  Gospel  Truth  35  This  sufficiency,  saith  he 
[St.  Paul],  is  of  God,  who  hath  therein  Sufficientized  [?  us ; 

2  Cor.  iii.  6  Uarwcre^  IJM«S]  to  Minister  the  New  Testament. 

Sufficiently  (sofi-Jentli),  adv.  (sh.}  [f.  SUFFI 
CIENT  a.  +  -LY  ^.]  In  a  sufficient  manner. 

1.  In  a  manner  or  to  an  extent  calculated  to 
satisfy  the  circumstances  of  the  case  or  adequate 
to  a  certain  purpose  or  object ;  enough  for  the 
purpose  (expressed  or  implied).  * 

Formerly  also  in  phr.  t  sufficiently  enough. 

*375  BARBOUR  Bruce  i.  322  Thar  wes  nane  that  ewr  him 
kcnd  Wald  do  sa  mekill  for  him,  that  he  Mycht  sufficiantly 
fundyn  be.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  386  pat  J>e  clergy 
was  sufficyently  purveyed  for  lyfelode.  c  1430  Pilgr,  Lyf 
Manhodc  i.  Ixx.  (1869)  4l  Thouh  swiche  ten  j  hadde  had  to 
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a  dyner,  j  hadde  not  be  fed  sufficientliche.  1503-4  Act  10, 
hen.  K//,  c.  19  Many  Tanners  put  their  hydes  and  ladder 
to  sale  before  they  be  sufficiantly  dryed.  1556  OLDF.  Anti 
christ  108  b,  I  suppose  it  be  sufficiently  ynough  declared, 
that  the  B.  of  Rome  deserueth  this  thrid  title.  1592  Arden 
cf  Fevcrsham^  v.  in.  15  His  pursse  and  girdle  found  at  thy 
beds  bead  Witnes  sufficiently  thou  didst  the  deede.  1638 
JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  33  Never. .to  swallow  doune  our 
meale,  before  it  be  sufficiently  chewed.  1658  W.  BURTON 
/tin.  Anton.  123  Upon  a  hill  sufficiently  enough  steep,  to 
which  there  was  no  accesse.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vin.  404 
Seem  I  to  thee  sufficiently  possest  Of  happiness,  or  not? 
a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  4  Nov.  1644,  The. .  never  to  be  suffi 
ciently  admir'd  Torso  of  Amphion  and  Dirces.  1769  Junius 
Lett.  ix.  (1788)  66  The  subject  too  has  been  already  dis 
cussed,  and  is  sufficiently  understood.  1878  LECKY  Rug.  in 
i8tk  Cent.  II.  vii.  283  The  strength  of  their  principles  was 
sufficiently  shown  by  their  almost  unanimous  refusal  of  the 
abjuration  oath.  1885  '  MRS.  ALEXANDER  '  Valerie's  Fate  i, 
You  are  not  sufficiently  clad.  I  must  insist  on  your  taking 
my  shawl  again. 

b.  Const.  \to,for(z.  purpose,  etc.). 

1560  DA  us  tr.  Sleidane's  Cotnm,  30  Thou  aunswerest 
Luther.. not  sufficientlye  to  the  matter  [non  satis  ad  rem}. 
1764  Mttscum  Rust.  IV.  27  A  soil,  .made  sufficiently  moist 
for  vegetation.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  i.  viii.  F2  A  volley, 
for  which  I  was  not  sufficiently  case-hardened.  1884  F, 
TEMPLE  Rdat.  Relig.  ff  Sci.  i.  (1885)  20  The  rule  is  suffi 
ciently  general  for  all  practical  purposes. 
C.  Const,  to  with  inf. 

1759  ROBKRTSON  Hist.  Scot.  I.  in.  162  Nor  were  they  suffi 
ciently  skilful  in  the  art  of  war  to  reduce  the  place  by  force. 
1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.^  Org.'\\\.  §  8.  222  Air  is.,  admitted 
to  toe  distillate,  sufficiently  slowly  to  prevent  it  from  taking 
fire.  1860  TYNDALL  Glaciers  i.  xxii.  153  The  slope.. was 
just  sufficiently  steep  to  keep  the  attention  aroused.  1895 
Law  Times  Rep.  LXXIII.  702/2  The  thing  saved  was  held 
to  be  sufficiently  like  a  ship  to  be  not  unfairly  treated  as 
a  ship. 

2.  Adequately,  satisfactorily;  hence,  fully,  com 
pletely,  quite;  now  chiefly  with  adjs.,  as  . . .  as 
well  could  be. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Sainfs  vi.  (Thomas')  402  pe  tothir  ensampU 
tane  ma  be  sufficiandly  be  ]be  wyne-tre.  1:1440  Alphabet  of 
Tales  336  A  clerk  J>at  was  wele  and  sufficientlie  letterd. 
1447  BOKENHAM  Se_yttt_ys(Roxb.)  10  My  wytand  my  penneso 
to  enlumyne . .  that  suffycyently  Thy  legende  begunne,  I  may 
termyne.  c  1510  MORE  Picus  Wks.  2/1  If  no  man  should 
dooe  it,  but  he  that  might  sufficientlye  dooe  it,  no  man 
should  dooe  it.  1577  HANMER  Anc,  Eccl,  Hist.  (1610)  436 
There  was  such  a  maruellous  great  earthquake,,  .that  it 
cannot  sufficiently  be  described.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  iv. 
ii.  16  Businesses,  (which  none  (without  thee)  can  sufficiently 
manage).  1621  in  Foster  Eng.  Factories  Ind.  (1906)  239  Itt 
is  sufficiently  probable  a  greater  prejudice  will  enforce  them 
to  petition  for  his  licence.  i66a  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearhts' 
Voy,  Ambass.  165  We  entertained  them  with  certain  Gobe- 
lets  of  Aquayitae  and  sent  them  sufficiently  drunk  to  the 
Ship.  1674  in  I'erney  Mem,  (1907)  II.  317  Ail  this  has 
sophytiently  vexed  me.  1759  JOHNSON  Rasselas  iv,  The  old 
man  went  away  sufficiently  discontented.  1845  PATTISON 
Ess,  (1889)  I.  13  The  style  of  Bede,  if  not  elegant  Latin,  is 
yet  correct,  sufficiently  classical.  1884  F.  M.  CRAWFOKD 
Rom.  Singer  I.  3  He  is  still  sufficiently  ugly.  1905  R.  BAGOT 
Passport  xxxiv.  396  The  last  hour  or  so  has  been  sufficiently 
trying  to  the  nerves. 

t3.  Of  workmanship  :  Substantially.   Obs. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  in.  ix.  (Skeat)  1.  58  No  man 
wene  this  werke  be  sufficiently  maked ;  for  goddes  werke 
passeth  mannes.  1393  Reg.  de  Aberhrothoc  (liann.  Club) 
II.  42  William  Plumer  sal  theke  the  mekil  quer  ..wyth  lede 
and  guttir  yt  al  abowt  sufficiandly  with  lede.  1460  in  Rec. 
City  cf  Norwich  (1910)  II.  94  So  b1  J>e  cloth  which  shall 
be  sufficiantely  made  shall  be  tokened.  1477  Rolls  of  Parit, 
VI.  180/2  If  any  of  the  seid  persone  or  persones.  .make  not 
the  seid  pavement  sufficienly.  1537  Rcgistr.  Aberdon. 
(Maitl.  Club)  I.  414  Sir  Wil3ame..sall  oupbald..^e  foirsaid 
tenment.  .in all  necessar  thingis  sufficiently.  1639  in  Thanes 
0fCawdor(Spa,\ding  Clubj284  Withe  armes  names  and  siferis 
. .  well  I  and  sufficientlie  wrocht.  1699  Ibid,  394  To  finish  the 
said  work  weel  suffeciently  neetly  and  compleetly. 

4.  Contemptuously,  pseudo-dial.  (Ci.  SUFFI 
CIENCY  6.) 

1893  STEVENSON  Catriona  viii,  I  think  I  was  used  ex- 
tremely  suffeeciently  myself  to  be  set  up  to  fecht  with  an 
auld  wife. 

t  5.  As  sb.  (after  uses  of  late  L.  suffieienttr). 
Sufficient  means  ;  sufficient  ;  enough.  Obs. 

1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Anns  (S.T.S.)  123  Gif  he  had  nede, 
and  had  nocht  sufficiandly  to  mak  were  with,  c  1520  BAR 
CLAY  Jugurth  (ed.  2)  58  From  the  heven  descended.,  plenty 
of  rayne-water,  that  it  was  more  than  sufficiently  to  all  the 
army.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  in.  xix.  106  b, 
There  is  not  brought  sufficiently  vnto  them  for  the  main 
tenance  of  their  ydle  life.  1586  BRIGHT  Melanch.  128  Suffi 
ciently  hath  bene  saide.  1609  Bible  (Douay)  Nahum  ii.  12 
The  lion  hath  caught  sufficiently  [Vulg.  cepit  sufficient  er\ 
for  his  welpes. 

tSufircienty.  Obs.  Also  5  -ia(u)nte.  [a. 
AF.  *suffic taunt e,  f.  sufficiant,  -ent  SUFFICIENT:  see 

-Y.     Cf.  SUFFISANTEE.J    =  SUFFICIENCY. 

1450  in  Antiq.  Rep,  (1809)  IV.  639  Ordeyne  and  appoynte 
suche  sufficiante  of  men  and  stuffe,  as  it  may  be  sufficiante 
for  the  defence  of  the  Castell  and  He.  1450-80  tr.  Seer. 
Seer.  53  Surtee  and  sufficiante  to  by  gouernaille.  1461  Rolls 
of  Parlt.  V.  495/2  Yf  there  be  not  so  many  dwellyng  within 
the  same  Shire  of  that  sufficiaunte.  1593-3  A.  HALL  in 
Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  III.  170,  I.. am  hereupon,  knowing 
his  sufficienty, .  .humbly  to  beseeche  your  Honnor  to  stand  my 
good  Lord  in  my  sonnes  suite. 

Sufficing  (scfai'sin),  ///,  a,  [f.  SUFFICE  v.  + 
-!NGa.]  That  suffices^r a  purpose  or  object;  suffi 
cient,  adequate,  satisfying.  (Cf.  all-sufficing,  quot. 
1623  s.v.  ALL-  7,  SELF-SUFFICING///,  a.) 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  <$•  Cl.  iv.  xiv.  117  Draw  thy  sword,  and 
giue  mee,  Suffising  strokes  for  death,  a  1640  WOTTON  in 


SUFFISANCE. 

Farr5.  P.  Ja$.  7(1848)  248  Nor  shrubs  alone  feel  thy  suffic 
ing  hand.  1642  MILTON  Apol.  Smect.  Wks.  1851  III.  255, 
I  had  no  fear  but  that  the  authors  of  Smectymn-uus  . .  were 

?repar'd..to  returne  a  suffizing  answer.  1827  SCOTT  Highl, 
Vidow  ii,  The  death  of  MacTavish  Mhor  was.  in  her  appre 
hension,  a  sufficing  reason.  1860  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi 
Alt.  cii.  III.  4  And  if  the  representation  was  such  as  to 
send  sufficing  men  to  parliament,  it  would  be  known  which. 
1905  E.  CLODD  Animism  §  7.  41  The  sufficing  materials  for 
belief  in  an  entity  in  the  body,  but  not  of  it. 

Hence  Suffi-cingly  adv.,  so  as  to  suffice ;  Snffi-- 
cingness,  sufficiency  (cf.  SKLF-SUFFICINGNESS). 

_  1821  Examiner  316/2  [She]  is  consequently  more  suffic- 
ingly  suited  to  the  various  demands  of  the  character.  1841 
L.  HUNT  Seer  (1864)  n.  3  Beautiful  present  sufficingness  of 
a  cat's  imagination ! 

Suffiction  (stffrk/an).  [f,  suf-  =  SUB-  +  FICTION, 
after  supposition.}  A  fiction  taken  as  a  hypothesis. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  v,  In  the  majority  of  instances 
these  hypotheses  or  suppositions  better  deserve  the  name  of 
UTrojroi>jcmf,  or  sufficiions.  Ibid,  xii,  Arbitrary  suppositions, 
or  rather  suffictions.  1833  —  Table-t.  (1835)  II.  197  It  seems 
to  me  a  great  delusion  to  call  or  suppose  the  imagination 
of  a  subtle  fluid,  or  molecules  penetrable  with  the  same,  a 
legitimate  hypothesis.  It  is  a  mere  suffiction. 

t  Suffie,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  F.  suffire  (see  SUF 
FICE).]  intr.  To  suffice.  Also  f  Suffiand  a.  [after 
suffisand)  SUFFISANT],  sufficient. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Strut.  Sel.  Wks,  1. 120  Philip  seide  to  Crist 
t>at  looves  of  two  hundrid  pens  suffiden  not  to  hem,  fc>at  ech 
man  take  a  litil  what.  1456  E.vtr.  Burgh  Rec.  Peebles  (1872) 
1 16  To  geyf  hym  a  sufiand  lewyn. 

t  Su'ffiment.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  suffimentum 
smoke  of  burnt  sacrifice,  f.  suffire  (see  SUFFITE).] 
A  perfume  burned  or  smoked  as  a  medicinal  remedy. 

1650  H.  BROOKE  Conseru.  Health  To  Rdr.  A  ix,  Errhina 
for  the  Nose:  Sneezing-powders,  Suffiments.  i67oH.STUBBE 
Plus  Ultra  62  The  giving  of  Sandaracha,  or  Orpiment  in 
wardly  for  old  coughs;  and  the  suffiment  made  out  of  it,  are 
recorded  by  Dioscorides.  1862  MAYNE  Med.  Vocab.  (ed.  2} 
s.  v.  Suffimcntum. 

t  Suffisance.  Obs.  Also  4-5  soufflsaunce, 
(4  sufficance),  5  sufflsbauce,  soufflsance,  5-6 
suflysaunce,  6  suffisans,  -zaunce,  illit.  -gance, 
6-7  sufflzance.  [a.  OK,  stiff- ^soffisanct  (in  Gower 
$ujficanc£)i  ad.  late  L.  sufficientia  SuiTCCnVCB,] 

1.  (A)  sufficient  provision  or  supply  ;  enough  to 
supply  one's  needs. 

c  1381  CHAUCER  Par/.  Foules  637  Which  I  have  wroghtso 
wel  to  my  plesaunce ;  That  to  yow  oghte  been  a  suffisaunce. 
c  1386  —  Sompn.  7'.  135  Haue  I  nat  of  a  capon  but  the 
lyuere  And  of  youre  softe  breed  nat  but  a  shyuere  And 
after  that  a  rested  pigges  heed-.Thanne  hadde  I  with  yow 
hoomly  suffisaunce  [v.  r.  sufficeance].  c  1400  Pol.  R cl.  ff  L. 
Poems  (1866)  27  Be  payed  with  litelle,  content  with  suffis- 
ance.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  Attian  xii,  Euerychone 
ought  to  haue  suffysaunce  and  to  be  content  of  that  that 
he  hath.  £1510  BARCLAY  Mirr.  Gd.  Matters  (1570)  Cj, 
Wherfore  on  suffisaunce  set  thy  pleasour  and  ioy,  And  couet 
not  to  climbe.  1568  Jacob  $  Esau  iv.  ix,  A  Hue  thing  God 
wotte  to  me  is  suffisance.  1632  HOLLAND  Cyrupxdia  186 
And  when  I  have  gotten  it :  looke  what  surplusage  1  see  over 
and  above  suffisance. 

2.  Sufficient  quantity  of\    =  SUFFICIENCY  3. 
1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  in.  via.  (Skeat)  1. 1 16  Suffisaunce 

of  covenable  comoditees  without  any  maner  nede.  1390 
GOWER  Conf.  III.  28  Him  thenkth.  .that  he  hath  ful  suffic- 
ance  Of  Hflode.  1449  Respect.  Truce  w.  Scot,  in  Rymer 
Fozdera  (1710)  XI,  244  Soumsaunce,  of  Gresse,  Hay.  £1500 
Lancelot  2004,  I  shal  fulfill  and  do  yowr  ordynans  Als  far 
of  wit  as  I  have  suffisans.  £1510  Kal.  Sheph.  Fiiij,  Suffys- 
aunce  of  all  tbyngs  necessary  for  salute  &  helpe  of  our 
soules  &  of  our  bodyes.  1544  BETHAM  Precepts  War  n. 
Ixxxiii.  M  ij  b,  To  prouyde  that  thyne  armye  maye  haue 
suffysaunce  of  vytayle. 

3.  Abundance,  ample  means,  wealth. 

1390  GOWER  Conf,  III.  161  He  liveth  to  the  sufficance  Of 
his  havinge.  c  1400  Sc.  Trojan  War  (Horstm.)  n.  3058 
Thelamocus  regned.  .In  Achaia  jeris  sevynty,  That  in  tyme 
of  his  governance  It  eked  in-to  gret  suffisance.  1454  Rolls 
of  Parlt.  V.  273/1  Merchauntz.  .beyng  many  innombre,  and 
of  greet  suffisaunce.  c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  xxx.  x.  (MS. 
Seid.),  Leving  his  lond..In  suffisaunce,  and  alle  prosperite. 
1574  A.  L.  tr.  Calvin's  Foure  Senn,  Ep.,  We  see  some  flow* 
ing  in  earthly  wealth  and  suffisance. 

4.  Ability  ;   =  SUFFICIENCY  4. 

c  1392  CHAUCER  Compl.  Venus  17  Not  whhstondyng  al  his 
suffisaunce,  His  gentil  hert  ys  of  so  grete  humblesse  [etc.). 
1426  LYDG.  De  Cuil.  Pilgr,  8286  He  that  hath  no  suffysaunce 
Wytb-Inne  bym-sylff  tendurepeyne.  1426 Pol.  Poems  (Rolls) 
II.  140  God  of  nature  bath  yoven  him  suffisaunce,  Likly  to 
atteyne  to  grete  honure  and  pris.  1483  CAXTON  G,  de  la 
Tour  d  iij  b,  Other  ther  ben  that  haue  grace,  wytte  and 
suffisaunce  ageynste  couetyse.  1627  J. CARTER  Plain  Expos. 
84  So  in  like  manner  are  we,  for  cornpetencie  and  suffizance 
in  outward  things,  to  vse  the  best  Industrie  and  prouision 
that  wee  can. 

6.  Satisfaction,  contentment. 

CX374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  in.  pr.  iii.  (1868)  70  pou..in  alle  J* 
plente  of  hi  rycchesse  haddest  ^ilke  lak  of  suffisaunce. 
c  ^386  —  Pars.  T,  p  833  Suffisance,  that  seketh  no  riche 
metes  ne  drinkes.  c  1407  LYDG.  Reason  <$•  Sens.  190  Euery 
hert., him  reioysseth  with  plesaunce,  For  the  grete  suffys 
aunce  That  they  ha  founde  by  disport,  f  1430  —  Min. 
Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  123  Covetise  oppresshhe  souffi^aunce. 
1484  CAXTON  Curiall  3  Yf  thou  be  in  mene  estate  of  whyche 
thou  hast  not  suffysaunce  thou  hhalt  stryue  for  to  mounte 
and  ryse  hyer.  1586  A.  DAY  Engl.  Secretorie  n.  (1625)  97 
In  couetousnesse  there  is  neuer  any  suffizance.  1590  SPENSER 
Muiop,  207  In  the  warme  Sunne  he  doth  himselfe  embay, 
And  there  him  rests  in  riotous  suffisaunce  Of  all  his  glad- 
fulnes. 

b.  A  source  of  satisfaction. 

c  1369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Blaunche  1038  She  was,  that  swete 
wife,  My  suffisaunce,  my  luste,  my  lyfe.  c  1430  LYDG.  Min. 


SUFFISANT. 

Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  2  The  vj*«.  Herry,  roote  of  her  gladnes, 
Ther  hertes  joy,  ther  worldis  suffisaunce.  Ibid.  10  Sovereigne 
lord,  welcome  to  youre  citee  !.  .Welcome  oure  gladness, 
welcome  oure  suffisaunce  !  1502  Ord.  Crysten  RIen.  (W.  de 
W.)  i.  vii,  I  graunte  that  Ihesu  cryste  is  very  redemptor  & 
suffysaunce  of  all  the  worlde. 

c.  The  satisfying  (of  a.  desire). 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  iv.  54  More  then  for 
the  suffisaunce  of  nature  is  necessarie.  1574  tr.  Marlorat's 
A  foe.  113  Not  to  hunger  nor  to  thirst  is  taken  for  the  full 
suffizance  of  all  desires. 

6.  Self-sufficiency,  independence. 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  202  And  by  cause  I  shold  haue 
suffysaunce,  he  comrnaunded  and  charged  me  that  neuer  I 
shold  put  my  self  in  subjection  of  none  offyce  vnder  my 
souerayne  lord. 

7.  [After   mod.F.   suffisance.]     Excess   of  self- 
confidence,  conceit.     (Cf.  SUFFICIENCY  6.) 

1781  BENTHAM  in  Tail's  Mag.  (1840)  VII.  703  Pratt  has 
more  distance  and  more  suffisance  than  either  of  the  others. 
1781  —  Mem.  fy  Corr.  Wks.  1843  X.  100  In  his  conversation 
there  is.,  nothing  of  that  hauteur  and  suffisance  one  would 
expect. 

f  Su  ffisailt,  a.  Obs.  Forms:  4  sufflsvc"yhauiit, 
-yssaunt,  -leant,  Sc.  -icent,  4-5  -isant,  4-6 
-isaunt,  5  -ysa(u)nt,  -ischande,  -issant,  souffla- 
(s)ant,  sufflssand.  [a.  OF.  suffisant,  soitfisant, 
in  Gower  -cant  (whence  also  MDu.  soff--,  sujfisant*}, 
pr.  pple.  of  suffire  to  SUFFICE.  Cf.  SUFFICIENT.] 

1.  =  SUFFICIENT  i  (with  various  const.). 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  cxxvi.  2  Bot  if  oure  lord  be  kepere 
of  oure  saulis,  all  oure  besynes  is  noght  suffyssaunt.  c  1380 
WYCUF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  85  Cristis  reule  were  full! 
suffi.-vant  to  alle  men.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  365  Loke 
t>at  they.  ,han  ther-Inne  vitaille  sufrisant  But  for  a  day.  1390 
GOWER  Conf.  1, 153  Me  thenketh  that  this  evidence  As  to  this 
point  is  sufficant.  c  1391  CHAUCER  Astrol.  Pro!.  63  Ther 
folwith  a  canon,  suffisant  to  teche . .  the  maner  of  the  wyrkyng 
of  )jatsame  conclusioun.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  3&&  Mete  and 
drynke  and  esy  foode..And  also  suffisaunt  clothyng.  1450 
HEN.  VI  in  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Var.  Coll.  IV.  85  There 
vitailes  ben  not  suffisant  tu  serue  them  for  iij  wekes.  c  1450 
St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  1300  Halfe  a  hate  lafe  and  soule  he 
fande,  pat  to  a  male  was  suffischande.  1471  CAXTON  Recuyell 
.(Sommer)  135  Whan  they  fonde  hem  in  nombre  suffisant  for 
to  entre  in  to  bataylle.  a  1500  Craft  of  Deyng  in  Ratis 
Raving^  etc.  3  pocht . .  he  had  neuer  ben  schrewyne  befor. . 
sa  at  thare-of  he  mycht  haf  suffi^sand  contriscione,  he  war 
sauf.  c  1570  Pride  fy  Lowl.  (1841)  82  These  for  our  life  we 
holden  suffisaunt, 

2.  Of  things   (chiefly  immaterial)  :    Satisfactory 
in  quality  or  efficacy ;  effective. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  3874  If  it  [sc.  a  bishop's  pardon] 
be  noght  swa  suffishaunt  Als  ^e  papes  es.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Wife's  T,  54  To  seche  and  leere  An  answere  suffisant 
[v.rr,  sufficia(u)nt,  sufficant]  m  this  mateere.  1389  in  J£ng. 
Gilds  (1870)  8  pat  l>ey  leye  a  suffisaunt  wed,  or  elles  fynde 
suffisaunt  borwes  of  J?e  broberhede.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I. 
81  Thei.. token  what  thei  myhten  wynne  Of  such  good  as 
was  sufficant.  Ibid,  250  The  tokne  was  so  sufficant  That  it 
ne  mihte  be  forsake.  ug&PastonLctt.^.  365  As  it  apperuh 
by  writing  suffisaunt. 

3.  Of  persons  :   =  SUFFICIENT  3. 

c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  2524  Phyllis,  Ye  be  nat  suffisaunt 
to  bere  the  peyne.  ^1386  —  Pard.  T.  470  That  ye  mo  we 
haue  a  suffisant  Pardoneer  Tassoille  yow.  c  1400  Pilgr. 
Sowle  (Caxton)  iv.  xxix.  (1859)  61  An  vnwyse  kyng.-lesith 
his  people  ;  but  by  the  wytte  of  a  suffy»aunt  souerayne,  the 
peple  is  saued.  c  141*  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  362  pe 
worf>i  prelacie,  And  vnder  hem  be  suffissant  clergye.  1489 
CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  \\\.  viii.  184  In  his  place  he  wyl  Icue 
for  hym  a  suffy^aunt  man,  1491  —  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W. 
1495)  i.  Prol.  i  We  ben  not  couenable  ne  suffisaunt  to  telle 
&  recompte  soo  grete  thynges. 

4.  Of  persons  :    -  SUFFICIENT  4. 

1483  CAXTON  G.de  la  TVwrbj,  Hesente  certayne  knyghtes 
ana  ladyes  of  the  most  suffisaunt  of  bis  royamme.  1491 
Cal.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin  (1889)  374  So  that  he  fyn[d]e  suffis 
aunt  suertes  therto. 

5.  —  SUFFICIENT  6. 

Chiefly  after  L.  sufficiens  (sibi). 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxii.  i  Na  thynge  sail  me  want, 
bat  is,  in  him  i  sail  be  sikere  and  suffisaunt.  c  1374  CHAUCER 
Boeth.  in.  pr.  iii.  (1868}  70  panne  may  nat  rycchesse  maken 
J>at  a  man  nis  nedy  ne  ^at  he  be  suffisaunt  to  hym  self. 
1381  WYCLIF  Prov.  xii.  9  Betere  is  a  pore  man,  and  suffis 
aunt  to  hymself,  than  a  glorious,  and  nedi  bred. 

t  Suffisailtee.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  AF.  suffisante^ 
f.  suffisant  (see  prec,).  Cf.  SUFFICIENT*'.]  Pro 
perty. 

1436  Rolls  of  Parlt,  IV.  501/2  No  persone  of  lesse  suffis- 
antee  of  Freehold  then  of  the  yerly  value  of  xx  H. 

t  Suffisantly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  SUFFISANT  +  -LY  2. 
Cf.  MOn.  soffisantelike.'}  Sufficiently,  adequately, 
competently. 

<!  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Cant.  498  Whaim  sa  ^011  has 
punysst  suffyssauntly  here  hou  will  noght  punyss  eft,  c  1374 
CHAUCER  Boeth.  iv.  pr.  vi.  (1868)  133  Vnne^es  is  t>er  suffis- 
auntly  any  ^ing  to  answere  perfitly  to  |r-i  questioun.  14*6 
LVDG.  De  Gttil.  Pilgr.  21904  Now  thow  hast  ynowh  plente 
Off  water.. Suffysauntly  a  bath  to  make.  1483  CAXTON 
Gold.  Leg.  224/2  He  cam  asjayn  to  his  owen  place  and  etc 
suffysauntly  twyes  a  day  of  the  same  loof.  1489  —  Faytes 
of  A.  in.  viii.  184  With  peyne  he  shulde  fynde  one  that  shulde 
suffysauntly  kepe  his  rowme.  1501  Ord.  Crysten  Men 
(W.  de  W.)  iv.  vi,  That  the  synner  sayth  not  suffysauntly  his 
synnes. 

Suffise,  obs.  form  of  SUFFICE. 

Suffisticate,  obs,  erron.  f.  SOPHISTICATE. 

1638  H.  SHIRLEY  Mart.  Soldier  m.  F  2  b,  We  finde  the 
spirits  often  suffisticated  By  many  accidents,  but  yet  not 
mortified. 

Sufflt :  see  SOFFIT,  SUFFXT. 
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t  Suffite,    s&.    Obs.   rare.    [ad.    L.   snffttus,   f. 


and  iuffumigations. 

So  f  Suffite  v.,  to  fumigate;  t  Suffi'tion  [L. 
$uffltio\)  fumigation,  perfume. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr^  Sujffition^  a  purfume,a  fumigation. 
1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  215,  I  saw  a  waiting  man., 
so  suffited  by  a  woman.  1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl., 
Snjfftti0nt  among  the  Romans,  a  kind  of  lustration,  practised 
by  persons  who  had  attended  a  funeral ;  it  was  performed 
by  walking  over  fire,  and  being  sprinkled  with  water, 

Suffito,  obs.  var,  of  SOFFIT. 

Suffix  (szrfiks),  sb.  [ad.  mod.L.  stiffixum,  subst. 
use  of  neut.  of  sitffixus,  pa.  pple.  of  suffig^re^  f. 
sjtf-  =  SUB-  2  t figZre  to  Fix.  Cf.  F.  sttffixe.] 

1.  Gram.  A  verbal  element  attached  to  the  end    | 
of  a  word  to  form  an  entirely  new  word  (e.g.  short ^ 
short-age,    short-en,  short-er^    shortest,  short-isk, 
short-ly,  short-ness}  or  as  an  inflexional  formative 
(e.g.  oxt  ox-cn\ 

1778  lip.  LOWTH  Transl.  Isaiah  Notes  243  These  being  all 
the  places,  where  this  word  occurs  without  a  suffix.  1864 
I.  TAYLOR  IVds.  fy  Places  124  The  suffixes  which  occur  most 
frequently  in  Anglo-Saxon  names  denote  an  enclosure  of  some 
kind.  1900  SWEET  Neiu  F.ngl.  Grant,  459  This  suffix  is  fre 
quent  in  names  of  animals,  generally  expressing  youth  or 
smallness,  as  in  youngling.  1904  H.  BRADLEY  Making  of 
English  133  The  freedom  with  which  we  can  still  form  new  I 
derivatives  by  means  of  suffixes  inherited  from  Old  English.  ' 

2.  Math.  An  inferior  index  written  to  the  right 
of  a  symbol. 

1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXIII.  211/1  Suffix^  a  term  lately  em 
ployed  in  mathematical  language  to  denote  the  indices 
which  are  written  under  letters,  as  in  <zi>,  a\,  a?,  173.  1882 
MINCHIN  Unipi.  Kinemat.  14  The  suffixes  signifying  that 
«  is  to  receive  all  integer  values  from  i  to  <*>. 

3.  attrib.  :  suffix -language,  a  language  inflected 
by  means  of  suffixes;  suffix-pronominal  a.,  having 
suffixal  pronouns. 

1869  BLEKK  Camp.  Gram.  S.  Afr.  Lang.  \\.  136  One  of    i 
these  families  of  languages  (either  the  Prefix-Pronominal  or    i 
the  Suffix-Pronominal).     1879  A.  R.  WALLACE  Australasia    j 
i.  7  The  Australian  idioms  are  characterised  exclusively  by 
suffix  formations.    1881  WHITNEY  Mixt.  in  Lan^.2i  A  pre.    [ 
fix-language,  .might  live  in  contact  with  a  suffix-language    ' 
forever   without    finding  out    the  latter 's  character.,  until, 
perchance,  it  should  have  borrowed  suffix-words  enough  to 
create  in  its  own  usage  an  analogy  [etc.]. 

Hence  Strffixal  a.,  of  the  form  or  nature  of  a    I 
suffix ;    Suffixa  tion,    formation    by    means  of    a 
suffix  ;   Snffi-xion   [after  PBEFIXION],   the  act  of 
suffixing  or  state  of  being  suffixed ;  Su-ffixment, 
use  as  a  suffix. 

1874  A.  B.  DAVIDSON  Introd.  Hebr.  Gram.  101  The  cons.  , 
and  *suffixal  forms  of  sing,  and  plur.  coincide  in  spelling. 
1899  FAY  i°  Amer.  yrnl.  Philol.  XX.  449  After  composition 
had  sunk  to  "suffixation.  a  1860  WORCESTER  (citing  A'.  Brit. 
Rev.),  *Suffixion.  1879  EARLE  Philol.  Engl.  Tongue  (ed.  3) 
§  3§6.  331  An  old  French  form  -ict  now  become  .y,  of  whose 
various  *suffixment  mention  has  been  made  above. 

Suffix  (syfrks),  v.  Chiefly  \n  pa.  pple.  [Partly 
f.  L.  sujfixus  (see  prec.),  partly  f.  SUFFIX  sb.'] 

1.  trans.   To  fix  or  place  under  ;   to  subjoin. 
1604  R.  CAWDKEY  Table  Alph.,  Suffixed,  fastned  vnto. 

1891  Downside  Rev.  X.  179  These  are  the  words  or  letters 
which  are  suffixed  to  the  larger  part  of  the  unacknowledged 
verse.  1900  iqtk  Cent.  Aug.  240  That  splendid  outburst 
of  indignant  eloquence  which  he  suffixed  as  a  dedicatory 
epilogue  to  the  Idylls  of  the  King. 

2.  To  add  as  a  suffix. 

1778  BP.  LOWTH  Transl.  Isaiah  Notes  243  It  occurs  in  other 
instances  with  a  Pronoun  suffixed.  1837  RICHARDSON  Diet. 
I.  64  From  which  by  suffixing  ed,  we  form  a  new  participle. 
1869  PEILE  Gk.  ff  Lat.  Etym.  (1875)  55  If  pronominal,  they  j 
must  have  been  suffixed  at  first  to  modify  the  root  in  a  general 
way. 

So  Suffixed///,  a.,  used  as  a  suffix. 

1869  BLEEK  Cotttp.  Gram.  S.  Afr.  Lang.  n.  136  note,  The 
use  of  such  a  suffixed  article,  a  1902  A.  B.  DAVIDSON  O.  T. 
Proph.  (1903)  xx.  348  All  the  suffixed  pronouns. 

Suffizance,  -ant,  var.  SUFFISANCE,  -ANT  Obs. 

t  Sufflame,  v.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  -flawme.  [ad. 
latc'L.sufflamtHdre,  f.  suf-  =  SUB-  25  +  flammare 
to  flame.]  intr.  To  rise  like  flame. 

c  1530  Judic.  Urines  n.  xi.  39  b,  Corrupt  vapuressufHawm- 
yng  vp  about  the  herte. 

Snfflaminate  (suflse-min^t),  v.  Now  rare. 
[f.  L.sitffldminat-,  -are,  f.  stifldmen,  -;«*»-,  f.  suf- 
=  SUB-  3  +  *flamen  \—*jlagtntn  (cogn.  with  BALK 
j£.)  beam,  balk.]  trans.  To  put  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of,  obstruct. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossorr,t  Sufflaminate^  to  skatch,  scotch,  or 
trig  a  wheel.  1660  H.  MORE  Myst.  Godl.  To  Rdr.  24  All 
their  superstitious  Ceremonies  put  together  adde  nothing  to 
them,  but  rather  stifle  and  sufflaminate  them,  a  1673  WREN 
in  Gulch  Coll.  Cur.  I.  252  By  long  speeches,  .to  sufflamin 
ate  the  progress  of  business.  1683  Phil.  Trans.  XIV.  467 
These  ponds  or  Cisterns  that  sufflaminate  the  Current  of  the 


gave  OMIII   vvciier  an  occaMun  tu  MimcLiiiiii.tic  flu*  BOWMB* 

Hence  f  Sufflamina'tion.   rare~°.   (see  quot.) 
1658  PHILLIPS,  Si»fflttinina.iioti,&.  stopping  the  wheels  of  a 

Coach,  or  Cart,  with  an  Instrument  called  a  Sufflamen,  or 

Trigger. 
tSufflate,   v.  Obs.     [f.   L.  sufflat-i  pa.   ppl. 


ga 
M 


SUFFOCATE. 

stem  of  sufflat'C)  f.  suf-  —  SUB-  25  +fart  to  blow.] 
trans.   To  blow  up,  inflate  ;  also_//£". 

1616  J.  LANE  Contn.  Sqr.'s  'J'.  \:  no  As  sensual  vsurpers 
them  sufflate.  1623  COCKEKAM,  ^  ufflatcd,\)\Q\\\\z  up.  a  1708 
T.  WARD  Eng.  Ref.  etc.  in.  (1710)  24  An  inflam'd-zeal- 
burning  Mind  Suffiated  by  the  Holy-Wind.  1778  [W.  H. 
MARSHALL)  Min.  Agric.  21  Feb.  1777,  The  same  cow  again 
sufflated  by  cabbages.  1791  —  Rural  Econ.  W.  Eiig. 
(1796)  II.  299. 

t  Suffla  tion.  06s.  [ad.  L.  sitfflatio,  -onem, 
n.  of  action  £,  sitfflare  (=ee  piec.}.]  The  action  of 
blowing  (up)  ;  inflation  (lit.  andyf^.)  ;  distension 
with  wind  ;  inspiration  (by  the  '  breath  '  of  the 
Holy  Ghost);  expiration. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabtlhouer's  Bk,  Physicke  121  2  When 
anye  mans  Bellye  with  sufflationes  is  stiaygned.  1631 
R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whale  Creature  xi.  §  2.  102  As  the 
wandring  Starres  in  their  motions,  yea  a->  the  Windes  in  tlieir 
sufflations.  1660  R.  EURNEV  KepSnTTGy  iiuipoi'  (1661)  65 

There  is  no  other  Canker  to  Nobility  and  Gentry  but 
sufllation.  1663  WATKRHOUSF  Fortescues  DC  Laud.  Legum 
nglix  30.6  If  any  of  them  act  above  the  sphcar  of  vul 
rity,  'tis  by  the  sufllation  of  a  miracle.  1778  [W,  \\. 
ARSHALL]  Miu.  Agric.  27  Feb.  1776  It  seems  fully  proved, 
that  salt  and  water  will  cure  a  sufflaiion.  1797  GKDDES 
Transl.  Bible  II.  Prcf.  p.  v,  The  admission  .  .of  a  perpetual 
and  unerring  sufflation..  destroys  their  [viz,  the  Scriptures] 
credibility  throughout.  1800  T.  GREEN  Diary  Lover  of  Lit. 
(1810)  233  Discanting  largely  on  the  consequences  of  such  a 
sufflation  [viz.  t!ie  explosion  of  gunpowder  by  the  contend 
ing  armies  on  the  continent],  1817  COLERIDGE  Lay  Serin, 
n.  (1852)  145  With  strange  stiffiations  he  exorcised  me. 

t  Suf&a'ture.  Obs.  rare-1,  [i.  L,  suj/lat-  SUF 
FLATE  +  -URE.]  Distension  with  wind,  flatulence. 

1660  tr.  Paracelsus'  Archidoxis  n.  in  Camphyr  ..is.  .a 
most  present  helij  in  Suftlauires,  (or  Windy-swellings). 

t  Suffle,  sb,  Cbs.  rare"1,  'i  Commotion,  dis 
turbance.  (Perhaps  a  misprint  for  ruffle.} 

1650  A.  A[SCHAM]  Reply  to  Sanderson  13  Hee  might  put  all 
the  World  into  an  endlesse  suffie,  before  he  should  finde  such 
Persons. 

T  Suffle,  V-  Obs.  rare.  [app.  ad.  F.  sottfflen— 
L.  siiffldre  (see  SUFFLATE).] 

1.  intr.   To  blow.      (Cf.  RUFFI.K  z'.~  3.) 

1622  R.  HAWKINS  I'oy.  S.  Sea  (1847)  22  The  wind  began 
to  suffie  with  fogge  and  misling  rayne. 

2.  trans.  'l"o  blow  ?//. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  ix.  382  Its  Kind  Is  nurs'd  by  Raine, 
and  suffled  vp  with  wind. 

Sufflue  (s»flw-).  Her.  Also  7  erron.  surfiewe. 
[Of  unknown  origin  ;  perhaps  f.  suf-  =  SUB-  I  + 
FLUE  sb?\  =  CLAKION  sb.  2,  REST  sb.z  2  b. 

1562  LF.GH  Armory  88  b,  Geules,  three  Sufflues  Or,  [borne] 
by  tlie  name  of  Verse.  1572  BOSSEWKLL  Annerie  n.  124  b, 
I  haue  harde  some  boldely  affirme  it  to  be  called  a  Rest,.  . 
where  in  deede  it  serueth  to  an  other  purpose,  as  to  convey 
the  winde  from  the  Bellowes  to  all  the  pipes  of  the  Organes  ; 
and  by  propre  name  is  called  a  Suftlue.  a  1661  FULLER 
Worthies,  Corniv.  (1662)  210  What  usually  are  termed  there 
in  AVj/*..are  called  by  some  Criticks,  Surfleives.  i68z  J. 
GIBBON  Introd.  ad  Lat.  Blazon.  56.  1849  PLANCH£  in  Jrnl. 
Brit.  A  rch<eol.  A  ssoc.  I  V.  349. 

t  Su'ffocate,  pa.  pple.  and  ///.  a.  Obs.  Also 
5-6  -at.  [ad,  L.  suffScatus^  pa.  pple.  of  suffocare 
(see  next).] 

1.  Suffocated  by  deprivation  of  nir. 

1460  CAPGRAVE  Chron,  (Rolls)  267  In  whech  first  day  the 
duke  of  Gloucetir  was  suffbcat  at  Caleys.  1555  KDEN 
Decades  (Arb.)  152  The  moonkey  .  .helde  hym  so  fast  aboute 
the  throte,  that  he  was  suffocate.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI, 
i.  i.  124  For  Suffolkes  Duke,  may  he  be  suffocate.  1632 
LITHUOW  Trav.  iv.  148  Pilgrimes  were  often  suffocate  to 
death. 

2.  Smothered,  overwhelmed. 

1471  Kii'LEY  Comp.  Alch.  i.  xii.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  132  In 
mynd..bare  thys,  That  never  thyne  Erth  wyth  Water  be 
suffocate.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  48  The  wedes 
had  suffocat  and  destroyed  his  corne.  1584  COCAS  Haven 
Healtk  ccxiv.  (1636)  229  In  a  cold  stomack  the  little  heat  is 
suffocate  with  grosse  meate.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  ff  Cr.  i.  iii. 
125  This  Chaos,  when  Degree  is  suflocate,  Kollowes  the 
choaking. 

Suffocate  (wtifodt),  v.  [f.  L.  su/fcM-t  pa. 
ppl.  stem  of  sujffocdre,  f.  suf-  —  SUB-  i  +  fauces 
throat.] 

1.  trans.  To  kill  (a  person  or  animal)  by  stopping 
the  supply  of  air  through  the  lungs,  gills,  or  other 
respiratory  organs. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhoue^s  Bk.  Pkysicke  231/3  Ether  in 
his  mothers  bod  ye,  or  els  in  the  birth  it  might  be  suffo- 
catede.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  i.  44  Others 
inverted,  .and  a  fire  being  underneath,  were  so  snioaked 
and  suffocated  to  death.  1681  CHETHAM  Angler's  l'ade-nt, 
xxxviii.  §  ii  (1689)  248  Fishes  are  suffocated  in  Waters  if 
they  be  .  .  frozen.  1791  MRS.  INCH  BALD  Simple  Story  III.  ii. 
16  Half  suffocated  with  the  loss  of  breath.  itnJM  Jrnl. 
IX.  488  The  violent  irritation  and  spasm..  which  so  often 
suffocate  children.  1817  BVHON  Beppo  xvii,  A  Husband 
whom  mere  suspicion  could  inflame  To  suffocate  a  wife. 
1873  MIVART  Elent.  Anat.  xii.  465  To  suffocate  a  frog  it  is 
sufficient  to  keep  its  mouth  open. 

2.  To    interrupt    or    impede    respiration   in    (a 
person)  ;  to  stifle,  choke,     f  Also,  to  throttle  (the 
windpipe),  stifle  (the  breath). 

1599  SHAKS.  Htn.  ^,  HI.  vi.  45  Let  not  Hempe  his  Wind 
pipe  suffocate.  1660  R.  COKE  Power  ff  Su&J.  72  The  night 
mare  ;  which  .  .  makes  men  think  they  are  invaded,  oppressed 
and  suffocated  with  great  weight.  1784  COWPER  Task  n. 
819  Ev'ry  plague  that  can  infest  Society.,  meets  the  eye, 
the  ear.  And  suffocates  the  breath  at  ev'ry  turn.  1800 
MRS.  HERVEV  Monrtray  fam.  II.  27,  I  am  suffocated  in 
this  crowd.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey  1,  He  had  like  to  have 


SUFFOCATING. 

suffocated  himselfwith  this  pleasantry.  1854  J.  S.  C.  ABBOTT 
Napoleon  (1855)  II.  xxii.  418  The  soldiers  were  suffocated 
with  sorrow. 

3.  To  destroy  as  if  by  the  exclusion  of  air ;  to 
Smother,  overwhelm,  extinguish, 

a.  something  material  or  physical. 

1584  R.  ScoT-Discov,  Witchcr.y.\\.\\.  223  Manie  lewd  per 
sons.,  with  incantations.. doo.. extinguish,  suffocate,  and 
spoile  all  vineyards,  ortchards,  medowes  [etc.].  1614  T. 
ADAMS  Diuells  Banket  in.  109  The  thicke  spumy  mists, 
which  vapour  vp  from  the.. earth,  doe  often  suffocate  the 
brighter  aire,  1652  FRENCH  Yorksh.  Spatu  iv.  46  The  use 
of  cold  baths  is  not.. for  old  men,  because  that  little  heat 
which  they  have  is  thereby  suffocated.  1758  REID  tr. 
Macquer's  C/tyiit.  1. 122  By  distillation,  .it  [sc.  acid  of  Vine- 
garl  may  be  freed . .  from  the  great  quantity  of  water  which  in 
a  manner  suffocates  it.  1793  Trans.  SfC.  Arts  V.  54  The 
plants. .will  suffocate  every  Kind  of  weed  near  them.  1797 
Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVII.  421  A  mass  sufficiently  thick  to 
suffocate  the  whole  of  the  light  which  enters  it.  1807  J. 
BARLOW  Columb.  n.  330  His  fleet  high  flaming  suffocates  the 
skies.  1842  LOUOOH  Suburban  llort.  386  The  roots  are 
suffocated  and  rotted  from  their  delicacy. 

b.  something  immaterial,  esp.  a  mental  attribute. 
1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  76  b,  Labour  ..to  expell 

the  same  venym.  .or.  .to  suffocate  or  smere  it  within  y*. 
c  1550  ROLLAND  Crt.  l'enus\\.  720  Thay  wald  him  mak  sum 
aid, ..Or  his  sorrow  in  sum  part  suffocat.  1644  PKYNNE  & 
WALKER  Ficnnes'  Trial  39  It  being  a  meere  artifice. .to 
suffocate  the  truth.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  I  nig.  257  The 
being  inveigled  in  idolatrous  Worship  does  not  quite  suffo 
cate  and  dead  that  Divine  sense.  1749  HARTLEY  Observ. 
A  fan  i.  i.  §  i.  44  Blood  and  Scrum, . lying  in  the  Ventricles, 
suffocate  Sensations.  1868  MILMAN  .St.  Paul's  vi.  112  That 
..superstition  which.. had  suffocated  the  higher  truths  of 
religion. 

4.   intr.  To  become  stifled  or  choked,  rare. 

1702  DE  FOE  Mock  Mourners  (ed.  3)  77  Convulsions 
follow,  and  such  Vapours  rise,  The  Constitution  Suffocates 
and  Dies.  1770  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVI.  4(9  The  Disease 
continued  so  obstinate,  and  the  Patient  so  like  to  suffocate, 
that  [etc.].  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  237/2,  I  suffocate  in 
a  stuffy  room.  1888  Daily  News  g  July  5/7  Whilst  he  was 
suffocating  he  remained  calm  and  still. 

Hence  SirfTocatsd///.  a.,  Su'ffocating  vhl.  sb. 

1621  T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  GoularCs  Wise  Vieillardv^  Death 
is  a  suffocating  and  quenching  of  the  naturall  heate  of  the 
body.  i737WHisTON7afQ&&J«. Hist. v. xi. §4 As thesuffocated 
materials  were  now  gradually  consumed.  1793  BEDDOES 
Scurvy,  etc.  50  In  suffocated  animals  the  left  cavities  of  the 
heart  are  full  of  venous  blood.  1898  G.  B.  SHAW  PLiys  II. 
Candida  148  In  a  suffocated  voice. 

Suffocating, ppl.  a.    [-ING*.] 

1.  That  causes  suffocation;  stifling. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  in.  iii.  389  If  there  be  Cords,  or  Kmues, 
Poyson,  or  Fire,  or  suffocating  streamer,  He  not  indure  it. 
1667  Phil.  Trans.  II.  416  The  hot  winds  blowing,  .with  such 
a  suffocating  heat.  1764  HARMER  Observ.  i.  §  16.  39  These 
hot  winds  are  not  deadly  at  Aleppo..  .They  are  very  incom 
moding  and  suffocating  in  Bar  bar  y  and  Egypt  too.  1807 
T.  THOMSON  Chew.  (ed.  3)  II.  172  The  dense  and  suffocating 
odour  of  muriatic  acid.  1817  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  i.  xiii.  3 
Would  the  Snake  Relax  his  suffocating  grasp.  1829  LYTTON 
Disowned  Ixxxjv,  Throwing,  as  it  were,  in  that  exclamation, 
a  whole  weight  of  suffocating  emotion  from  his  chest.  1860 
TVNDALL  Giac.  i.  xviii.  133  The  dead  suffocating  warmth  of 
the  interior  of  an  oven.  1879  FROUDE  Cxsar  xxii.  391  The 
hills  were  waterless,  the  weather  suffocating. 
fig.  1875  HELPS  Soc.  Press,  viii.  101,  I  hope  he  told  you 
of  the  suffocating  interest  I  take  in  your  present  subject. 

fb.  Suffocating  damp,  -  CHOKE-DAMP.  So 
suffocating  shaft.  Obs. 

1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  iv.  (1723)  227  One  is 
called  the  Suffocating,  the  other  the  Fulminating  Damp. 
1778  PRYCE  Min.  Cornub.  201  If  faggots  on  fire.. be  thrown 
into  a  suffocating  Shaft,  it  will  ratify  the  bad  air. 

2.  Accompanied  by  suffocation. 

1748  Alison's  Voy.  n.  v.  184  That  uneasy  and  suffocating 
sensation.  1818-20  E.  THOMPSON  Nosologia  (ed.  3)  222 
Convulsive  suffocating  cough.  1838  THACKERAY  Yelloivpl. 
Corr.  iv.  (1887)  26  She  gev  a  suffycating  shreek.  1900 
Westm.  Gaz.  10  Sept.  6/2  A  hoarse,  suffocating  sound. 

3.  That  undergoes  suffocation,   rare. 

1869  Daily  News  2  July,  The  mute  agonies  of  the  suffo 
cating  lobster  before  he  is  boiled  alive  in  a  pot. 

4.  as  adv.    =  SUFFOCATINGLY,  rare. 

1737  WHISTOS  JosephuS)  Hist.  in.  ix.  §  i  It  was  suffocat 
ing  hot. 

Hence  Su'ffocatingly  adv.t  so  as  to  cause  suffo 
cation. 

i8zz  Blackiv.  Mag.  XII.  434,  I  never  felt  more  suffocat 
ingly  hot.  1854  DICKENS  Hard  T.  n.  iv,  The.. suffocatingly 
close  Hall.  1885  '  MRS.  ALEXANDER  '  Valerie's  I'ate  vi,  Her 
heart  suddenly  waking  from  its  torpor  to  beat  wildly, 
suffocatingly. 

Suffocation  (swfyk^-Jan).  Also  6  -cion.  [ad. 
L.  suffocatio-,  -onem,  n.  of  action  f.  suffocare  to 
SUFFOCATE.  Cf.  F.  suffocation]  The  act  of  suffo 
cating  or  condition  of  being  suffocated. 

a  1577  SIK  T.  SMITH  Commw.  Eng.  n.  xxiii.  (1589}  95  He 
..that  violently  commeth  to  his  death,  whether  it  bee  by 
knife,  poison,  cord,  drowning,  burning,  suffocation,  or  other 
wise.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  in.  v.  119  It  was  a  miracle  to 
scape  suffocation.  i6zo  VENNER  Via  Recta  viii.  190  They 
..that.. surcharge  their  bodies  with  ouer-much  meat.. in- 
curre  suddaine  and  perilous  suffocations.  1737  WHISTON 
JosephuS)  Antiq.  vi.  viii.  §2  Some.. demoniacal  disorders., 
brought  upon  him  such  suffocations  as  were  ready  to  choke 


him.  1819  Scorr  Leg.  Montrose  xiii,  Departing  quietly  by 
;estors  before  you.  1846  J.  BAXTER 
I.  p.  xxiv,  The  large  ball  room.,  was 


suffocation,  like  your  ancestors  before  you. 
Libr.  Pract.  Agric.t.ed.^l.p.  xxiv,  The  largt 
crammed  to  suffocation.  1875  A.  S.  TAYLOR  Poisons  (ed.  3) 
107  A  lady  who  had  been  rendered  unconscious  by  chloro 
form  died  from  suffocation,  as  a  result  of  the  food  finding  its 
way  into  the  air  passages. 
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b.  transf.  andyf^. 

1567  FICNTON  Trag.  Disc.  \.  (1898)  I.  76  To  dye  afore  my 
tyme  by  suffocacion  of  pynnynge  dollour.  1651  WITTIE 
tr.  Primrose's  Pop.  Err.  m.  150  The  suffocation  of  heat. 
1744  Phil.  Trans.  XLIII.  130  Blackness  is  brought  on,  by 
an  Extinction  or  Suffocation  of  those  same  mixed  Rays. 
1824  LOUDON  Encycl.  Card.  (ed.  2)  §  893  Suffocation  [in 
plants].  Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  pores  of  the  epidermis 
are  closed  up,  and  transpiration  consequently  obstructed. 
1837  CARLYLE  French  Rev.  .  iv.  iv,  Is  it  not, .the  very 
imirldness,  and  atmospheric  suffocation,  that  brings  the 
lightning? 

T"  c.  [medical  L.  sttfocatto  hysterica  or  uterina."] 
,    In  full  suffocation  of  the  womb,  matrix,  mother 
j    (see  MOTHER  sd.i  n  b),  bairn's  bed  (see  BAIRN 
Comb.}:  hysteria.   Obs. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  67  Muguart,  that  is  gude  for  the 
suffocatione  of  ane  vomans  bayrms  bed  [read  bed].  1578 
LYTE  Dodoens  19  The  same  is  good  against  the  Suffocation 
of  the  Matrix  (that  is  the.  stopping  and  hardnesse  of  the 
Mother).  1603  E.  JORDKN  (tiuth  A  Briefe  Discovrse  of  a 
Disease  called  the  Suffocation  of  the  Mother.  I^TOPSELL 
Four-f.  Beasts  652  The  fat  of  a  sheep.. cureth  the  suffoca 
tion  of  the  womb.  1719  QUINCEY  Lex.  Physico-Med.  (1722), 
Suffocation,  Choaking.  This  is  used  in  Hysterick  Cases, 
wherein  the  Uterus  is  imagined  to  be.  .as  it  were  suffocated 
with  ill  Humours. 

Suffocative  (wffifk^tiv),  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  stiffo- 
cativitSj  f.  sitffocdt-'.  see  SUFFOCATE  v.  and  -IVE.] 
Tending  to  suffocate  ;  causing  or  inducing  suffoca 
tion  ;  attended  by  suffocation. 

Chiefly  filed.,  esp.  in  s.  catarrh  --  capillary  bronchitis. 

1605  TIMME  Qntrstt.  in.  157  Violent  catarres  which  are 
called  suffocatiue.  1753  Chambers1  Cycl.  Suppl.,  Suffocative 
catarrh^ . .  the  name  of  a  disease,  which  consists  in  a  copious 
eruption  of  a  serous  and  mucous  humor  into  the  vesicles  of 
the  lungs.  1758  Monthly  Rev.  507  Nervous  suffocative 
asthmas.  1791  E.  DARWIN  Bot.  Gard.i.  iv.  64  The  fell  Syroc's 
suffocative  breath.  Ibid.  n.  iii.  61  With  quick  sighs,  and 
suffocative  breath,  Her  interrupted  heart-pulse  swims  in 
death.  1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  114 
Sextons,  .are  subject  to.  .suffocative  catarrhs.  1876  Trans. 
Clinical  Sac.  IX.  129  She  has  suffocative  attacks,  in  which 
she  can  hardly  breathe.  1908  G.  W.  E.  RUSSELL  Threepenny 
Bits  vii.  47  Forging  their  way  through  suffocative  crowds. 

t  Suffoke,  v.  Obs.  rare~\  [a.  F.  suffoquer^  = 
Pr.  sofogar,  ad.  L.  sufocdre  to  SUFFOCATE.]  trans. 
To  suffocate,  drown. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxi.  77  Wythout  to  suffoke  me  now 
. .  in-to  the  depe  see  of  amaritude. 

Suffolk  (szrfak).  The  name  of  one  of  the 
counties  of  East  Anglia;  used  attrib.  in  designations 
of  things  produced  in  or  peculiar  to  the  county,  as 
Suffolk  butter,  cheese,  cow,  dumpling,  dun,  pig; 
Suffolk  bang  (see  quot.)  •  Suffolk  coprolite,  a 
phosphatic  nodule  occurring  in  the  Red  Crag  of 
Suffolk  ;  Suffolk  crag,  a  Pliocene  formation  oc 
curring  in  Suffolk  (see  quot.  1852);  Suffolk  grass, 
the  annual  meadow  grass,  Poa  annua  ;  Suffolk 
punch,  a  small  but  strong  and  hardy  horse  bred 
largely  in  Suffolk;  Suffolk  thump  =  Suffolk  bang. 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  \Vord-bk.^  ^Suffolk  Bang,  a  very 
poor  and  hard  kind  of  cheese.  1735  J.  KIRBY  .SV^/W^  Trav. 
2  In  this  Part  is  made  the  "Suffolk  Butter,  so  managed  by 
the  Neat  Dairy-Wife,  that  it  is  justly  esteemed  the  pleasant- 
est  and  best  in  England.  1636  DAVENANT  Wits  in.  i,  Some 
*  Suffolk  Cheese.  1661  PEPYS  Diary  4  Oct.,  I  found  my  wife 
vexed  at  her  people  for  grumbling  to  eat  Suffolk:  cheese. 
1797 YOUNG  Agric. S uffolk 203  Cheese  sd^butSuffolkjid.and 
4d.  1867  SIBSON  Agric.  Chew.  249  "Suffolk  Coprolites  are 
amongst  the  first  known  phosphatic  minerals.  1797  T.  M.  in 
Young /4£"r*V.  Suffolk  i&ottote.  The  true  k  Suffolk  polled  cow. 
1834  [YOUATT]  Cattle  (Lib.  Usef.  Knowl.)  175  The  milking 
properties  of  the  Suffolk  cow.  1853  LYELL  Man.  Elem.  Geol. 
(ed.  4)  162  The  'Suffolk  crag  is  divisible  into  two  masses, 
the  upper  of  which  has  been  termed  the  Red,  and  the  lower 
the  Coralline  Crag.  1824  New  Syst,  Cookery  (new  ed.)  234 
Yeast  or  *Suffolk  Dumplings.  1834  [YoOATT]  Cattle  (Lib. 
Usef.  Knowl.)  174  The  *Suffplk  Dun  used  to  be  celebrated 
.  .on  account  of  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  milk  that  she 
yielded.  1875  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  389/1  A  polled  breed  of  cattle, 
the  prevailing  colour  of  which  is  dun  or  pale  red,  from 
which  they  are  known  as  the  Suffolk  Duns.  1759  B.  STIL- 
LINGFLEET  Obscrv.  Grasses  in  Misc.  Tracts  (1762)  367  What 
is  known  in  some  few  counties  by  the  name  of  the  *SnffbIk 
grass.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  368 
The  Pba  dnnua.,  or  Suffolk  grass,  is  so  short  of  growth,  .as 
to  render  it  an  encumberer  of  the  soil.  1842  Penny  Cycl. 
XXIII.  214/1  *Suffolk  pigs  are  perhaps.,  the  most  profitable 
breed  in  England.  1784  CULLUM  Hist.  Hawsted  222  This 
breed  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  *Suffolk  Punches. 
1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  $  Art  II.  644  The  Suffolk- 
punches,  which  are  common  in  the  district  called  High 
Suffolk.  1850  DICKENS  Dav.  Copp.  xix,  A  Suffolk  Punch, 
when  he  's  a  good  'un,  is  worth  his  weight  in  gold,  a  1825 
FORBY  Voc,  E.  Anglia  s.  v.  Bang,  ^Suffolk  Thump. 

t  b.  Suffolk  powder  :  see  quot.    Obs. 

1753  Chambers"  Cycl.  Suppl.,  Suffolk  po^vder^  the  name 
of  a  medicinal  powder,  good  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  It 
had  its  name  from  a  Countess  of  Suffolk,  who  used  to  give 
it  with  great  success. 

o.  absol.    =  Suffolk  cow,  pig. 

[1797  in  Young  Agric.  Suffolk  185  The  Suffolk  milk  gave 
two  and  one-third  ounces  more  cream  than  the  horned 
one.]  1834  [YouATTj  Cattle  (Lib.  Usef.  Knowl.)  175  In  no 
part  of  the  kingdom  were  the  farmers  more  careless  as  to  the 
breed,  providing  only  that  the  cows  were  true  Suffolks. 
1846  —  Pig  66  A  cross  between  the  Suffolk  and  Lincoln. 

Hence  Suffolkian  (in  7  -oean),  #.,  of  or  belong 
ing  to  the  county  of  Suffolk  ;  Su'ffolkism  (-cism), 
a  Suffolk  idiom  or  peculiarity. 

1622  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xtx.  399  From  the  Suffolceanslde 
yet  those  which  Stour  prefer  Their  princely  Orwell  praise. 
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SUFFRAGAN. 

1823  E.  MOOR  Suffolk  Words  23  Where  words  occur,  not 
readily  understood  by  the  Unsuffolked  reader,  he  is  to  take 
them  as  Suffolcisms, 

t  Suffo'Ssion.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  suffossio, 
-onem,  f.  suffodtre,  f.  suf-  =-  SUB-  3,  25  +  *fodlrc 
to  dig.]  Digging  under  or  up  ;  undermining. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Suffossion^  an  undermining,  c  1625  BP. 
HALL  St.  Paufs  Combat  i.  Wks.  1634  II.  440  Those  suffos- 
sions  of  walls  [etc.].  1648  —  Select  Th.  \.  §  32  What  is  it  to 
tell  of  the  suffossion  of  her  vineyards  ?  vastation  of  her  tents  ? 

t  Suffounge,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  OF.  *suf- 
fongier  i^cf.  AY.fzingiertQ  smoke):— L.  suffumigdre, 
f.  suf-  =  SUB-  25  -tfttmigare  to  FUMIGATE.]  trans. 
To  fumigate. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxiv.  87  [She]  toke  herself  for  to 
encence  it,  and  to  suffounge  the  place. 

Suffragan  (so-fragan),  sb.  and  a.  Forms:  4 
suffrigane,  soffragan,  4-7  suffragane,  5  suffra- 
gann,  -igan(n,  -ygane,  -ann,  sofregann,  5-6 
suffrygan,  6  suffregan(e,  -ragene,  (suffryng- 
ham),  4-  suffragan;  0.  5  suffrecan,  -ykayn, 
soffirycan,  5-6  soffrecan,  6  suffrecane,  -ykane, 
soufrecan.  [a.  AK.,  OF.  suffragan  (ijlh  c.), 
occas.  -ain  (mod.F.  suffragant},  corresp.  to  It. 
soffraganeo,  -atio,  Sp.  sntraganeo,  -ano,  Pg.  snffra- 
ganeo,  repr.  med.L.  suffraganeus^  f.  stem  of  suffrd- 
gium  SUFFRAGE. 

The  earliest  OF.  examples,  being  in  the  pi.  suffragans, 
are  ambiguous  for  the  form  of  the  sing.,  but  it  is  probable 
that  *  suffragan  was  the  older  form  (cf.  MDu.  sitffragaen), 
and  that  suffragant  (1451  in  T3u  Cange)  is  due  to  etymolo- 

;izing  alteration  (see  -ANT)  ;   cf.  however  Pr.  snffraguant^ 

t.  suffragante.] 
A.   sb. 

1.  A  bishop  considered  in  regard  to  his  relation 
to  the  archbishop  or  metropolitan,  by  whom  he 
may  be  summoned  to  attend  synods  and  give  his 
suffrage. 

c  1383  Concl.  Z<?//.xxviL  \i\Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  (1911)  Oct.  746 
Decrees,  .^at  5euen  }?e  chesigne  of  J>e  erchebisshop  to  alle 
his  suffragans,  1387  TKEVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  115  pe 
primal  of  ?oik  ha)*  but  tweie  suffragans  in  Engelond,  bat* 
beeb  be  bisshoppis  of  Caerlile  and  of  Duram.  c  1440  Jacob's 
Well  17  Which  sentence  was  5ouyn..be  Boniface,  erche- 
bysschop  of  cauntyrbury,  and  be  v.  obere  bysschopys,  his 
Buffraganys.  1534  Lyndeivodes  Const.  Provinc.  3  We . .  com- 
tnaunde  all  and  euerye  our  Cobysschoppes  and  suffragans. 
161 1  CORYAT  Crudities  532  He  had  no  lesse  then  sixteene 
Bishops  vnder  him  that  were  subiect  to  his  Jurisdiction  as 
his  Suffragrans  [sic].  1716  M.  DAVIES  Atken.  Brit.  III.  28 
The  two  High-flying  Suffragans  to  AB.  Laud.  1768  BOSWELL 
Corsica  iii.  (ed.  2)  164  The  Corsican  bishops,  who  are.. suf 
fragans  of  the  archbishop  of  Pisa.  1862  HOOK  Lives  Abps. 
II.  li.  121  The  suffragans  of  the  province  were  summoned 
as  usual  to  assist  at  the  consecration  of  their  metropolitan. 
1876  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  V.  xxiii.  214  The  Bishop  of 
Orkney,  more  strictly  a  suffragan  of  Trondhjem,  is  seen 
acting  as  a  suffragan  of  York. 

transf.  1877  C.  GEIKIF.  Christ  In.  (1879)  ^T9  1  ne  Jewish 
primate  and  his  suffragans  kept  steadily  in  view  his  arrest. 

2.  An  assistant  or  subsidiary  bishop,  performing 
episcopal  functions  in  a  certain  diocese  but  having 
no  jurisdiction  ;  in   the  Church  of  England,  since 
the  passing  of  Act  26  Hen.  VIII,  c.  14,  a  bishop 
appointed  to  assist  a  diocesan  bishop  in  a  par 
ticular  part  of  his  diocese. 

Suffragan  bishops  take  their  title  from  certain  towns  named 
in  the  above  act  or  (according  to  the  Suffragans  Nomina 
tion  Act  of  1888)  from  'such  other  towns  as  Her  Majesty 
may.  .by  Order  in  Council  direct  shall  be  taken  '. 

1:1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  225  pat  (jei  ben  not  maad 
bischopis  of  hebene  men.  .&  J>anne  meyntened  to  be  suffra 
gans  &  sellen  sacramentis.  14. .  6".  E.  Leg.  (MS.  Bodl.  775) 
Pol.  102  Su|>be  he  made  him  bysschop..&  makid  him  his 
soffragan  &  in  his  stede  prechour.  1483  Cat  A.  AngL  371 
Suffragane,  Coepiscopus.  1511-12  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  277 
Paid  the  Suffregan  for  haloyng  of  a  Chales  [etc.],  1534  Act 
26  Hen.  y/IIt  c.  14  §  i  Everie  Archebyshope  and  Byshop 
of  this  Realme,.  .beynge  dysposed  to  have  any  Suffragane. 
1536  BOORDE  Let.  in  Introd.  Knoii-l.  (1870)  58,  I  was..dys- 
pensyd  with  J?e  relygyoii  by  the  byshopp  of  Romes  bulles, 
to  be  suffrygan  off  chychester.  1587  HARRISON  England 
n.  ii.  49  in  Holinshcd)  Which  function  peraduenture  he  [sc. 
the  Bishop]  committed  to  his  suffragane.  1615  WADSWORTH 
in  Bedell  Lett.  (1624)  13  One  Hodgeskin  Suffragan  of  Bed 
ford.  1654  GATAKER  Disc.  Apol.  101  Dr.  Stern.. was  at 
that  time  Suffragane  of  Colchester.  1885  Life  ff  Lett.  A. 
Monod  58  M.  Charles  Barde  of  Geneva  who  had  been  called 
to  act  as  suffragan  at  Lyons.  1912  Cat  A.  Encycl.  XIV. 
324/2  It  is  presumed  that  the  cardinal-bishop  has  given  his 
suffragan  all  the  faculties  necessary  for  the  government  of  his 
diocese. 

j3.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xii.  xiv.  611  Thennethe  suffire- 
can  lete  fylle  a  grete  vessel  with  water.  1493-4  Kec.  St. 
Alary  at  Hill  198  Payd  to  be  soffrycan  of  lontlon  for  halow- 
yng  of  sentt  stevyn  ys  autyr,  x  s.  iiij  d.  1530  PALSGR.  273/1 
Soufrecan,  suffragan,  penitencier.  1556  Chron.  Grey  Friars 
(Camden)  78  There  the  suffrecane  gave  them  their  dyr.^ipline. 
f  3.  A  coadjutor,  assistant ;  a  deputy,  represen 
tative.  Obs. 

1481  in  Legg  Clerk's  Bk.  1349, 66  Howe  the  Clerke  And  the 
Suffrigann  of  Seynt  Nicholas  Churche  Aught  to  do..  .The 
sufiT,r]ygannAughtofastenn  the  Church  Dor  ysf  etc.].  1500-20 
DUNBAR  Poems  xlviii.  173  The  nychtingaill  song  [to  the  rose], 
1  Haill,  naturis  suffragene '.  Ibid.  Ixxxv.  68  Oratrice,  me- 
diati  ice,  salvatrice,  To  God  gret  suffragane  !  1577  B.  GOOGE 
tr.  HeresbacWs  Husb.  3,  I  haue..my  maide,  so  skilful!  in 
huswyferie,  that  she  may  well  be  my  wyues  suffragan.  1647 
C.  WALKKR  Myst.  Two  Junto's  6  The  remaining  part  of  the 
House  are  but.  .Suffragans  to  ratify  what  is  forejudged. 
1687  Lond.  Gaz,  No.  2242/3  The  Elector  of  Trier  has  nanxed 
the  Bishop  his  Suffragan  to  go  and  compliment  the  King, 
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SUFFRAGANEAN. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1768)  VIII.  xix.  53  Her  [sc.  a 
strumpet's)  bed-side,  surrounded.. by  her  suffragans  and 
daughters.  1760  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Mann  7  May,  She 
made  her  suffragan,  W bitfield,  pray  for  and  preach  about 
him. 

t  b.  Of  things :  A  help,  aid.  Obs. 
1644  BULWER  Chiron.  16  So  these  suffragans  of  speech 
[sc.  hands]  by  a  lively  sense  afford  that  shadow  which  is  the 
excellencie  of  the  vocall  pourtraicture.  1693  D' Emilianne1  s 
Hist.  Monast.  Orders  35  The  Canons  of  those  times. .fre 
quently.,  were  Helps  and  Suffragans  to  the  Bishops. 

B.  adj. 

1.  Bishop  suffragan,  suffragan  bishop  :  =  A.  i,  2. 
1475  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  629  Prelatte  or  byschop  suf- 

frygane.  1534  Act  26  Hen.  f-'///,  c.  14  §  i  Everie  suche 
personne  ..shalbe  callyd  Byshop  Suffragane  of  the  same  See 
wherunto  he  shalbe  namyd.  1538  AUDLEY  in  Lett.  Supfir. 
Monast.  (Camden)  240  William  More,  clerk,  byshopp  suf 
fragan  of  Colchester.  1671  F.  PHILLIPS  Reg.Necess.  442  The 
Arch-bishop  of  York,  and  his  Suffragan  Bishops,  c  1676  T. 
BARLOW  Kent.  (1693)  162  A  Co-adjutor  or  Suffragan  Bishop  is, 
quoad  OrdineM,  really  and  properly  a  Bishop.  i7*6AvLiFFE 
Parergon  69  No  Suffragan  Bishop  shall  have  more  than 
one  riding  Apparitor  in  his  Diocess.  1846  McCuLLOCH  Ace. 
Brit.  Empire  (1854)  II.  301  The  total  income  of  the  two 
archbishops,  and  of  their  ten  suffragan  bishops,  will  then  be 
7o,938A  1888  Act  51  <$•  52  Viet.  c.  56  It  was  enacted  that 
the  towns  therein  named  should  be  taken,  .for  sees  of 
bishops  suffragans.  1907  Cat  It.  Encycl.  I.  691/2  In  regard 
to  his  suffragan  bishops  the  metropolitan  may  compel  them 
to  assemble  in  provincial  council  every  three  years, 

2.  Of  a  see  or  diocese :  Subordinate  to  a  metro- 
political  or  archiepiscopal  see. 

1712  E.  COOKE  I  'oyt,  S.  Sea  399  Valladolid,  a  Bishoprick, 
suffragan  to  Mexico.  1907  Catk.  Encycl.  I.  692/1  To-day 
archbishops  cannot  visit  a  suffragan  diocese,  unless  [etc.]. 
1913  T.  K.  TOUT  in  Keg.  J.  de  Halton  Introd.  24  The  see  of 
Sodor,  which,  until  the  fifteenth  century,  was  supposed  to 
be  suffragan  to.  .Trondhjem. 

fig.  1784  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  H.  S.  Conway  14  Au^.,  That 
the  King  of  Spain,  now  he  has  demolished  Algiers,  the 
metropolitan  see  of  thieves,  will  come  and  bombard  Rich- 
mond,  Twickenham,  and  all  the  suffragan  cities  that  swarm 
with  pirates  and  banditti. 

Hence  STTfTrajranal  a.,  pertaining  to  a  suffragan 
bishop  ;  Su'ffraffanate,  the  seat  of  a  suffragan 
bishop  ;  Su'ffragancy,  the  office  or  tenure  of  a 
suffragan ;  Sirffragauship,  the  office  or  status  of 
a  suffragan. 

1892  Times  14  Oct.  11/2  The  *suffraganal  or  nominal  sees 
are  as  absolute  shams  as  Wiseman's  original  Bishopric  of 
Melipotamos  in  partibtts  injldelium.  1879  Echo  n  July 
2/5  Bedford  is  the  town  nearest  to  London  that  is  mentioned 
in  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  as  a  suitable  place  for  a  *suffra- 

§anate.  1888  Guardian  8  Feb.  186/2  The  appointment  of 
ir  Lovelace  Stamer  to  the  Suffraganate  of  Shrewsbury. 
1864  Spectator  25  June  742  The  refusal  of  the  Presbyteral 
Council  of  Paris  to  renew  the  '  "suffragancy  '  of  the  younger 
Athanase  Coquerel.  1549  LATIMERJ//Z  Serm.hef.  Ethv.  L'f 
(Arb.)  135,  I  meane  not  hatlowers  of  belles,  nor  Christiners 
of  belles,  that  is  a  popysh  *suffraganship  1583  STOCKER 
Civ.  IVarres  Lowe  C.  \.  5  b,  There  were  certaine  Suffragane- 
ships  of  cathedral  churches  conuerted  into  Bishopricks. 
a  x66i  FULLER  Worthies^  Cumbld.  (1662)  220  He  was . .  made 
Episcofius  Pissinensis .  .and  therewith  held  the  Suffragane- 
ship  under  Henry  Beaufort  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

Suffraga  iiean,  a.  rare.     [f.  med.L.  su/rd- 

gdneus  (see  prec.)  +  -AN.]  Suffragan.  So  Suffra- 
g-a-neons  a.,  pertaining  to  a  suffragan. 

170$  Collect.  Voy.  (Churchill)  III.  641/1  The  Patriarch.. 
has  eight.  .Suffraganean  Bishops.  1904  Times,  Lit.  Suppl. 
4  Nov.  338/2  The  dreary  round  of  suffraganeous  functions. 

t  Su  ffragant,  sb.  and  a.  Obs.  [a.  F.  suffra- 
ganfgSid,  L.  suffragans,  -ant-,  pr.  pple.  visnffrdgari 
(see  next).]  A.  sb.  1.  **  SUFFRAGAN  sb.  3, 

1611  COTCH.,  Suffragant,  a  Suffragant,  or  Suffragan,  a 
Bishops  deputie. 

2.  One  who  gives  his  suffrage  or  vote ;  a  voter ; 
hence,  a  supporter,  witness. 

1627  JACKSON  Holy  Cath.  Faith  \.  xxi.  181  Wee  haue 
euery  member  of  the  Romish  Church  a  suffragant  or  wit- 
nesse  for  vs.  1656  Artif.  Handsom.  118  Hoping  to  find 
them  more  friends  and  suffragants  to  the  virtues,  .of  sober 
women  than  enemies  to  their  beauty.  1678  R.  L'ESTRANGK 
Seneca's  Mar.  n.  xx.  261  When  they  are  no  longer  Candi 
dates,  they  are  Suffragants.  1697  POTTER  Antiq.  Greece  I. 
ix.  (1715)  44  The  Prytanes,  who  were  also  oblig'd  to  provide 
a  sufficient  number  of  Stones  for  the  Suffragants. 
B.  adj.  1.  Auxiliary,  subordinate. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  \.  Ivi.  (1632)  175  She  [sc.  Divinity] 
ought  to  be  chiefe  ruler .  .and  not  suffragant  and  subsidiary. 

2.  Giving  support  or  witness. 

a  1656  BP.  HALL  Rem.  Wks.  (1660)302  If.  .1  should  let 
my  pen  loose  to  the  suffragant  testimonies..!  should  trye 
your  patience. 

t  Suffragate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  suffragat-,  pa. 
ppl.  stem  of  sttffragari)  f.  stem  of  sttffragiuttt 
SUFFRAGE.] 

1.  trans.  To  delegate,  appoint. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  273  Suffragating 
Arrian  Bishops  and  others  in  their  places. 

2.  intr.  To  testify,  to  bear  witness  to. 

1620  T.  GRANGER  Div .  Logike  233  Verbes,  to  witnes,  testifie, 
..Suffragate.  1629  PRYNNE  Old  Antith.  73  All  these  doc 
fully  suffragate  to  this  our  third  Ante-Armmian  Conclusion. 
1633  —  Histrio-m.  77  All  Times,  All  Ages.. Subscribe,  and 
Suffragate  with  these  our  Authors  to  our  Minor.  1665 
GLANVILL  Scefsis  Set.  viii.  45  Now  this  seems  bigg  of  re- 
pugnancies,  though  Sense  it  self  suffragate  to  its  truth. 
a  1676  HALE  Print.  Orig.  Man.  i.  U.  (1677)  62  Unless  there 
were  some  common  consonancy  and  congruity  of  somewhat 
inherent  in  Nature  which  suits,  corresponds  and  suffragates 
to  that  Tradition. 


Ill 

3.  To  vote  (for). 

1630  PRYNNE  Anti*Ar>mn.  2  If  all  these  suffragate  or 
passe  their  Verdict  for  the  Arminians.  1691  WOOD  Fasti 
Oxon.  (1820)  II.  345  Michael  Ward.»was  incorporated  in 
the  said  degree,  with  liberty  given  him  to  suffragate  in 
congreg.  and  convoc. 

Hence  f  Su-ffragating-///.  a.t  voting ;  assenting. 

1684  DRVDEN  Prol.  to  Univ.  Oxford  31  Nations  su'd  to  be 
made  free  of  Rome :  Not  in  the  suffragating  Tribes  to  stand, 
But  in  your  utmost,  last,  Provincial  Hand.  1850  U  LACK  IK 
JEschylns  II.  119  These  words  theArgive  people  Answered 
with  suffragating  hands. 

t  Suffraga-tion.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  suffni- 
gatio,  -onem,  n.  of  action  f.  suffragan  to  SUFFHA- 
GATE.]  The  giving  of  a  vote. 

1576  FLEMING  PanopL  Epist.  12  Our  suffragation,  or  con 
senting  voices.  1652  GAULK  Magastrom,  176  A  diabolical! 
..contract,  sacrament,  suggestion,  suffragation,  operation, 
and  delusion.  1656  in  BLOUNT  Giossogr. 

So  f  Svrffragator  [L.  suffrag&or]*  a  voter,  sup 
porter  ;  witness ;  f  Sirffragatory  a.  [L.  suffrd- 
gatoriits\i  exercising  a  right  to  vote. 

1617  COLLINS  Def.  Bp,  Ely  n.  vii.  262  Did  eucr  any  man 
make  them  his  suffra gators  Or  spokes-men  to  god?  1618 
T.  MORTON  in  Us$/ie>*s  Lett.  (1686)  67  The  Synod,  .is  held 
at  Dort,  the  most  of  their  Suffragators  are  already  Assembled. 
1813  Monthly  Mag.  XXXV.  427/1  Suffragatory  institutions 
were  to  be  solicited. 

Suffrage  (s»'fivi!^),  sb.  Also  5  souffrage, 
sofrage,  6  Sc.  sufferagh,6-  7  sufferage,  7  suffrage, 
[ad.  L.  sitffragittnii  partly  through  F.  suffrage 
(from  1 3th  c.).  Cf.  It.,  Pg.  suffragio^  Sp.  sufragio. 
An  earlier  anglicization  of  the  L.  pi.  is  SuFFRAQIES.] 

1.  collect,  pi.  and  sing.  Prayers,  esp.  intercessory 
prayers,  intercessions,  arch. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  IVks.  (iSSo)  303  In  alle  bise  wortlis  ben 
feyned  of  gostliche  suffrage  wib_-oute  grounde.  1432-50  tr. 
Higden  (Rolls)  I.  431  Vn  til  thei  aske  the  suffrage  and  helpe 
of  Seynte  Wenefride.  c  1450  Godstoiv  Reg.  182  In  ma.v,ys 
in  maty  us,  in  ober  owrys,  suffrages,  almys,  fastynges.  1513 
BRADSHAW  St.  Werburge  i.  3259  Also  by  her  merite,  suffrage 
and  peticion  Euery  humble  creature  had  helpe  and  succour. 
1553  UECON  R cliques  of  Rome  (1563)  197*  The  Suffrages  and 
sacrifices  of  the  Masse.  1601  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xiu.  Ixxvii, 
Not  tedious  suffrages  they  ask't,  nor  Sacrifices  strate.  1660 
WOOD  Life (O.H.S.)  I.  345  The  chappell  being  onlie  for  privat 
or  secret  suffrages.  1681  BURNET  Hist.  Kef.  n.  i.  64  That  the 
Sacrifice  might  bring  to  them  a  greater  Indulgence,  being 
offered  up  by  the  Suffrages  of  the  Saint.  1865  KINGSLEY 
llereiv.  i,  Of  what  use  to  you  then  the  suffrages  of  the  saints? 
1904  M.  HEWLETT  Queen? sQuair  i.  viii.  up  The  Queen  was 
at  prayers— which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the  priest 
who  should  have  lifted  up  her  suffrages. 

b.  spec.  Prayers  for  the  souls  of  the  departed  : 
esp.  in  phr.  to  do  suffrage,  arch. 

c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  58  He.  .garte  do  message  &  oders 
prayers  &  suffrage  of  halie  kurk  for  hym.  c  1450  Godstow 
Reg.  206  So  bat  bey  scholde  haue  in  mynde  the  sowlys 
Afore  in  alle  here  prayeris  suffrages  &  benefettes  for  euer. 
1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  348/2  That  generalle  Suffrages 
temporal  myght  be  done  for  them.  1521  Extr.  Burgh  Recs. 
Stirling  14  Oct.  (1887)  13  Twa  markis  of  obit  silver.. for 
sufferagh  to  be  doun  for  the  saullis  of  wmquhill  Alexander 
lord  Elphinstoun  and  Sir  Johen  Elphinstoun,  his  fader. 
£•1554  in  tot  It  Rep.  Hist.  mSS,  Contm.  App.  i.  87  To  do 
suffrage  for  the  sawll  of  the  deid.  1584  R.  SCOT  Discov. 
Witchcr.  xv.  xxii.  434  Whose  soule  art  thou  ?. .  Wan  test  thou 
any  suffrages,  masses,  or  almes?  1596  R.  H.  tr.  Lavatcrtts* 
Gkostes  <$•  Spir.  107  Whether  he  require  any  aide  by  prayers 
and  suffrages?  1848  K..  H.  DIGBY  Broad  Stone  Hon.  III. 
Morus  280  Their  prayers  and  suffrages  for  the  dead. 

fc.  phr.  Suffrages  of  prayers  ;  cf.  med.L.  ora- 
tionis  sttffragiurnt  OF.  suffrages  cToroisons.  Obs. 

The  original  sense  was  prob.  '  help  given  by  (intercessory) 
prayer  ' :  cf.  sense  2. 

1447  in  Anstey  Epist.  Acad.  Oxon.  (O.H.S.)  I.  261  We 
commend  us  unto  ?owr  goode  lordschipe  w*  the  gostly 
suffrage*  of  oure  prayers,  c  1613  in  Catk,  Rec.  Soc.  Pitbl. 
(1914)  XIV.  34  We  humbly  request  the  Suffrages  of  your 
Devout  Prayers  of  Charity. 

d.  //.  Liturgical  intercessory  petitions ;  esp.  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  (a)  the  intercessory 
petitions  pronounced  by  the  priest  in  the  Litany 
(also  sing.)  any  one  of  these);  (&}  a  series  of 
petitions  pronounced  by  the  priest  with  the  answers 
of  the  people,  a  set  of  versicles  and  responses. 

Also  by  some  writers  (see  quots.  1657,  1732,  1796)  used  for 
a  responsive  petition  (or  response  to  a  versicle,  etc.). 

1532  ELYOT  Let.  in  GOT.  (1880)  I.  p.  Ixxix,  [In  Germany] 
the  Freest  [at  mass]  in  vestmentes  after  oure  manner  singith 
everi  thing  in  Latine  as  we  use,  omitting  suffrages.  1548-9 
(Mar.)  Bit.  Com.  Prayer^  Evensong,  Then  the  suffrages 
before  assigned  at  Matins.  Ibid.^  Litany^  The  Letanyand 
Suffrages.  1587  HARRISON  England \\.  i.  138/1  in  Holinshed^ 
After  morning  praier  also  we  haue  the  tetanic  and  suf 
frages.  1657  SPARROW  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  95  These  Forms  of 
prayers,  (where  the  peoples  devotion  is  so  often  excited,  .by 
continual  Suffrages,  such  as  Good  Lord  deliver  us;  We 
beseech  thee  to  hear  us  good  Lordt)  were  called  «r««tc 
6cr?<r«t?,  earnest  or  intense  Petitions.  1662  Bk.  Com.  Prayer^ 
Form  of  Prayer 5  Nov.,  In  the  Suffrages  after  the  Creed, 
these  shall  be  inserted  and  used  for  the  King.  1697  J. 
LEWIS  Mem.  Dk.  Glocester  (1789)  78  He.. would  answer 
very  properly  at  prayers,  in  the  Suffrages  and  different  parts 
of  the  Liturgy.  1714  Order  in  Council  i  Aug.  in  Land, 
Go*.  No.  5247/3  In  the  Suffrages  next  after  the  Creed, 
instead  of  Queen  read  King.  173*  NEAL  Hist.  Purit.  I.  54 
They  compiled  a  Litany  consisting  of  many  short  petitions 
interrupted  by  Suffrages.  1796  PEGCE  Anonym.  (1809)  145 
Tu  autem..\s  the  beginning  of  the  suffrage,  which  was 
supposed  to  follow  the  reading  of  the  Scripture,  which  the 
reading  scholar  was  to  continue,  by  saying,  Miserere  »tft\ 
Dontinc.  1855  PROCTER  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  255  After  the 
suffrage  for  the  Church,  those  for  the  ecclesiastical  orders 


SUFFRAGE. 

usually  come  first.  1882-3  Schaff's  Rncycl.  Relig,  Kn&-\<l.  II. 
1327  A  brief  litany,  in  which  the  people  continually  respond 
to  the  various  suffrages,  '  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us  '.  1885 
Pail  Ma-it  Ga~.  23  May  7/2  Installation  of  the  Ucan  of 
Gloucester. .. The  Bishop  then  said  some  suffrages.  1885 
DIXON  Hist.  Clt.  Eng.  III.  496  The  Suffrages  which  the 
clerks  were  wont  to  sing  in  the  time  of  the  comimmiuii  [viz. 
the  Aqnus  Dei,  etc.]. 

trans/.  1701  NORRIS  Ideal  World  \.  ii.  35  This  great  and 
solemn  suffrage  of  the  adorable  Trinity,  Ix:t  us  make  111.111. 

f2.  Help,  support,  assistance.  Also,  one  who 
helps,  a  support.  Obs. 

£•1460  rromp.  I'arz-.  483  2  A".,/'.  Suffrage,  or  helpe,  su/~ 
fragium.  1:1480  HKNKYSOS  Orfhens^  ff  Entydi^t-  174  And 
had*  noucht  l>ene  throu  suffrage  of  his  harp,  \Vyth  scharp 
pikis  he  had  bene  schorne  &  schent.  1513  BRADSHAW  .W. 
ll'erbnrge  \.  420  Moost  blessed  \Veiburc;e.  .Our  synguler 
suffrage,  and  sterre  of  our  cleienes.  Hid.  3055  Than  .she 
rcquyrcd  with  humylyte  The  .spyrytuall  sufferage  of  holy 
vnccyon.  1528  ROY  Rede  we  (Arb.)  86  Thorowe  his  passion, 
For  vs  he  made  satisfacclon,  Withoute  eny  mans  Mift'raqe, 
1613  R.  C.  Table  A  tyh.tSvjfragv,  consent,  at  voyce,or  helpe. 

3.  orig.  A  vote   given    by  a  member   of  a  body, 
state,  or  society,  in  assent  to  a  proposition  or  in 
favour   of   the  election    of  a  person  ;   in  extended 
sense,  a  vote  for  or  against  any  controverted  ques 
tion  or  nomination. 

1334  MORE  Cfntf.  a^st.  Trib.  in,  xxvi.  \Vks.  i25cy/.'  Kiic/iy 
mans  assent  was  called  his  suffrages  :.  .one  kiiule  ot  those 
suffrages,  was  by  certayn  thynge^  that  are  in  laiine  called 
calculi.  1588  SIIAKS.  Tit.  A.  i.  i.  218  People  of  R  me,  and 
Noble  Tribunes  hetre,  I  aske  your  voyct/s  and  y<  >u:  . 
c  1600  DRAYTON  A/iserits  Q.  Margaret  cliv,  'ihe  Spirituall 
Lords,  ami  Temporal!, .  .who  far  re  more  ready  aie  To  t^iuc, 
then  he  their  suffrages  to  crane.  1651  H<  >i',!iv  s  Ltviath.  in.  xlii. 
zoo  The  manner  of  choosing  Ma^i-iiaies. .  was  ty  plurality 
of"  MitTra.Ljc^.  a  1707  S.  PATRICK  Autsbist;.  :  \  Che 

fellows  came  up  one  by  one,  and  in  a  paper  wrote  their 
suffrage^.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Lonim.  i.  170  In  all  democracies 
..it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  regulate  by  whom,  and 
in  what  manner,  the  suffrages  are  to  U:  yiveii.  1781  J. 
MookK  I'iew  Soc.  It.  (1790)  I.  viii,  j,j  When  thr  election  took 
pl.tcc,  all  the  suffrages  ft-l!  upon  Paul  Lue.  1809-10  Coi.K- 
HitiGK  Friend  (1865)  127  Kach  of  these  [sc.  inhabitants]  has 
a  riyht  tu  a  suffrage.  1848  MILL  Pol.  K^on.  \\.  i.  §  2  (1876) 
125  A  magistrate  or  magistrates,  whom  we  may  Mippuse 
elected  by  the  suffrages  of  the  community.  1873  C.  ROBIN 
SON  N,  6".  Wales  91  Those  whose  suffrages  are  to  dettnmine 
its  [/'.  e.  the  State's]  future  should  be  able  to  give  an  intelli 
gent  vote. 

b.  An  object,  as  a  pebble,  a  marked  paper,  or 
the  like,  used  to  indicate  a  vote  given,  rare. 

1534  MORF,  Con/,  agst.  Tril\  in.  Wks.  1259/2  Ynto  him 
which  ouercometh,  he  will  gene  a  white  MitTraye,  1665 
I.  BUCK  in  Peacock  ^tat.  Cambr.  (18411  App.  1!.  p.  Uxviii, 
The  Scrutators,  .put  their  suffrages  into  one  of  the  Hats. 
1819  SCOTT  Ivanlwe  xxxvii,  The  Grand  Master  had  collected 
the  suffrages.  1835  T.  MITCHELL  Acharn.  of  Atistvph.  543 
notet  *i70t^taeat,  to  vote  by  suffrages  thrown  into  jars. 

4.  gen.  A  vote  in  support  of  or  an  opinion  in 
favour  of  some  person  or  thing ;  hence  (now  Obs. 
or  arch.},  in  neutral  sense,  an  opinion. 

1594  Seliittus  E,  The  loue  I  beare  to  my  deare  Acomat, 
Commands  me  giue  my  suffrage  vnto  him.  1610  B.  JONSON 
Alch.  To  Rdr.,  If  it  were  put  to  the  question,  .the  worse 
would  finde  more  suffrages.  1640  HALL  Episc.  n.  xiii.  166 
Tertullian  was. .not  at  all  below  him  [sc.  Irenseus]  in  the 
clearnesse  of  his  suffrage,  Ldant  origincs  fyc.  1653  Nicholas 
Papers  (Camden)  II.  24,  I  have  herein  sent  you  an  Extract  of 
the  Substance  of  that  Elector's  Suffrage  there  concerning 
his  Majesty.  1660  H.  MORE  Myst.  Godl.  To  Rdr.  25  He 
that  is  a  perfect  Papist  being  of  one  mind  and  suffrage  with 
his  Church.  1726  POPE  Odyss.  xix.  181  My  anxious  parents 
urge  a  speedy  choice,  And  to  their  suffrage  gain  the  filial 
voice.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  n  fg  He  that  finds  his 
knowledge  narrow,.. and  by  consequence  his  suffrage  not 
much  regarded,  c  1804  JANE  AUSTEN  Watsons  in  Austen- 
I.ei^h  Aleut.  (1871)  322  'Oh  uncle  !  do  look  at  my  partner; 
she  is  so  pretty !  . .  Charles  was  hurried  off  without  being  able 
to  receive  his  uncle's  suffrage.  1822-7  GOOD  Stvtfy  Med. 
(1829)  I.  423  It  has  not  fallen  to  my  lot.,  to  add  my  suffrage 
in  its  favour.  1850  WHIPPLE  Ess.  <y  Rev.  (ed.  3)  I.  13  He 
has  the  hesitating  suffrages  of  men  of  taste,  and  the  plaudits 
of  the  million.  1883  'OyiDA1  It-'an^a  I.  216  The  world 
would  not  be  as  much  so  if  I  really  wanted  its  suffrages. 

5.  Approval,  sanction,  consent.     Const,  to.  arch. 
1598  CHAPMAN  Iliad  \\\\.  7  That  God  nor  Goddesse  may 

attempt,  t'  infringe  my  soueraigne  mind  :  But  all  giue  suf 
frage.  1609  B.  JONSON  Sit.  Worn,  i.  ii,  I'll  giue  no  suffrage 
to't.  a  1652  BROME  Novella  v.  i,  Let  me  beg  Your  suffrage 
Lady,  I  may  bid  them  welcome.  1668  Rolle's  AhHdgtn, 
Publ.  Pref.  a  2,  The  Common-Law  of  England,  .hath  had  the 
suffrage  of  the  whole  Kingdome  in  all  Ages.  1704  EVELYN 
Diary  Dec.,  My  Lord  of  Canterbury  wrote  to  me  for  .suffrage 
for  Air.  Clarke's  continuance.. in  the  Boyle  Lecture.  1787 
I.  BARLOW  Oration  4th  July  12  The  system  lo  be  established 


Bible  ii.  (1875)  &°  'J'hose  religious  systems  which  happen  to 
have  the  suffrage  of  the  government. 

fb.  An  instance  of  this;  an  expression  or  token 
of  approval.   Obs. 

1603  KNOLLF.S  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  304  Such  was  the  glorie 
and  valour  of  Huniades .  .as. .  procured  vnto  him  the  general! 
fauour  and  suffrages  of  all.  1607  TOPSKLL  Four-J.  Beasts 
470  The  man  was  pardoned,  and  the  lion  was  giuen  vnto 
him  for  a  reward  or  suffrage.  1610  HEYWOOD  Gold.  Age  i. 
i,  The  Queene,  the  Peeres,  And  all  the  people  with  lowd 
suffrages,  Haue  sbrild  their  Auees.  1788  T.  TAYLOR  Proclus 
I.  o  They  openly  presaged,  that  this  gift . .  was  a  future 
suffrage  of  his  succession  confirmed  by  divine  events.  18*9 
I.  TAYLOR  Entkus.  viii.  195  A  system ..  which  bad  won  for 
itself  a  suffrage  so  general  if  not  universal. 

1 6.  The  support  or  assurance  of  evidence  or 
testimony  in  favour  of  something,  Obs. 
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SUFFUMIGATION. 


1606  S.  GARDINER  Kk.  Angling 50  We  list  first  to  conclude 
our  Judgement  by  suffrages  of  scriptures.  1650  BULWER 
Anthropomet.  4  In  the  opinion  of  Claramontius,  the  reason 
of  the  thing  gives  a  suffrage  unto  it.  a  1677  BARROW  Serm. 
(1686)  III.  ii.  17  Precepts  are  delivered  in  an  universal  and 
abstracted  manner, . .  without  any  intervention,  assistence,  or 
suffrage  of  sense,  a  1718  W.  PKNN  Tracts  Wks.  1726  I.  570 
We  herein  are  not  without  the  Suffrage  of  the  Scriptures  to 
our  Defence. 

7.  The  collective  vote  of  a  body  of  persons. 

1610  HEYWOOD  Gold.  Age  i.  i,  I  choose  it  as  my  right 
by  gift  of  heauen,  The  peoples  suffrage,  the  dead  Kings 
bequest,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  6  Jan.  1661,  I  was  now 
chosen  (and  nominated  by  his  Majestic  for  one  of  the  Council) 
by  suffrage  of  the  rest  of  the  Members,  a  Fellow  of  the  Philo 
sophic  Society.  1776  GIBBOS  Dec/.  -V  F*  (1782)  I.  xii.  3^4  The 
election  of  a  new  emperor  was  referred  to  the  suffrage  of  the 
military  order.  18*3  BENTHAM  Not  Paul  bnt  Jesus  221 
Philip, ..one  of  the  seven  trustees,  who.  .had  been  chosen 
by  universal  suffrage. 

8.  The  collective  opinion  of  a  body  of  persons; 
hence,  contextually,  consensus  of  opinion ;  (common 
or  general)  consent. 

1576  FLEMING  Pano/>l.  F.pist.  m  In  this  suffrage  or  voyce 
of  consent.  itf«CoRYATCVW#/V,f6a7  M  creator.,  who  by  the 
vniuersall  suffrage  of  all  the  learned  is  esteemed  the  most 
excellent  cosmographer.  1662  GUSNING  Lent  Fast  79  The 
Apostles  by  their  common  suffrage  sanctified,  .these  7  weeks 
of  fastings.  1697  EVELYN  f/utnistuatavii,  240  Head,  .cut  in 
Onyx,  comparable  by  universal  Suffrage  to  any  of  the  Old 
Masters.  1794  R.  J.  SULIVAN  View  Nat.  II.  232  To  prefer 
their  own  judgment  to  the  general  suffrage  of  mankind. 
i85i  MILL  Utilitar.  ii.  16  What  means  are  there  of  deter 
mining  which  is  the  acutest  of  two  pains,  .except  the  general 
suffrage  of  those  who  are  familiar  with  both?  1882  HINS. 
DALE  Garfield  %  Ed»c.  \\.  361  He  draughted  a  paper,  ..and 
submitted  it  to  the  suffrage  of  the  republic  of  scientific 
scholars. 

fb.   Repute;    -  OPINION  6.  Obs. 

1667  WATERHOUSE  Narr.  Fire  in  London  90  She  hath  the 
suffrage  abroad  to  be  one  of  the  most  August . .  Governments 
in  the  world. 

9.  The  casting  of  a  vote,  voting  ;  the  exercise  of 
a  right  to  vote ;  election  by  voting. 

1665  MANI.EY  Grot  i  us*  Low  C.  Wars  907  They,  .should 
have  right  of  suffrage  in  their  Dyets  and  Assemblies.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  n.  415  Here  he  had  need  AH  circumspection, 
and  wee  now  no  less  Cnoice  in  our  suffrage.  1709  STRYPE 
Ann.  /fr/.I.xxix.aooTheywent  to  theSuffrage  in  the  After 
noon,  and  such  of  the  House  as  were  against  the  Six 
Articles,  .carried  it.  1760-72  J.  ADAMS  tr.  Juan,  #•  Ulloa's 
Voy.  (ed.  3)  II.  45  In  the  former  {university!  are  chairs  for 
all  the  sciences,  and  filled  by  suffrage.  1850  MARSDEN 
Early  Purit.  (1853)  300  A  successor  was  chosen  by  general 
suffrage.  1887  LOWELL  Democracy  etc.  32  The  right  of 
suffrage  is  not  valued  when  indiscriminately  bestowed. 

t  10.   A  voice  or  voting  power  in  a  matter.    Obs, 

*zx66a  HEYLIN  Laud  (1668)  375  The  Covenanters  had  so 
laid  the  Plot,  that  none  but  those  of  their  own  Party  should 
have  Suffrage  in  it.  1673  Lady's  Call.  Pref.,  The  Gyne- 
ceum  has  still  had  a  rival  suffrage  with  the  Senate. 

11.  The  right  or  privilege  of  voting  as  a  member 
of  a  body,  state,  etc.  (orig.  U.S.} 

1789  Constit.  U.  S.  v,  No  state  shall  be  deprived  of  its 
equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate.  1817-8  COBBETT  Resid.  U.  S. 
(i322)  220  The  suffrage,  or  qualification  of  electors,  is  very 
various.  1840  ARNOLD  Hist.  Rome  II.  313  The  survivors., 
were  obliged  to  become  Roman  citizens  without  suffrage. 
1867  LATHAM  Black  $  White  114  No  territories  shall  be 
admitted  as  States  in  which  there  is  not  an  equal  suffrage 
of  all  races  and  colours. 

b.  With  prefixed  word  denoting  the  extent,  as 
female^  household^  manhood^  universal^  woman'^s, 
women's  suffrage. 

1798  W.  NARES  Jacobin  vi,  in  Anti-Jacobin  No.  22,  I 
pant  and  sigh  for  univers — al  suffrage.  1866  [see  HOUSE 
HOLD  8].  1873  [see  MANHOOD  7].  1877  GLADSTONE  Glean. 
(1870)  I.  147  Is  not  Mr.  Lowe  a  little  hard  on  the  universal 
suffrage  of  France,  when  he  charges  on  it  a  protective  tariff, 
seeing  that  the  no-suffrage  of  Russia  has  one  tenfold  more 
protective?  1884  [see  FEMALE  a.  .\\>\. 

t  Su  ffrage,  ^.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  or  ad.  L.  suffra- 
gdri  (see  SUFFBAGATE).] 

1.  intr.  To  vote  for  or  against ;  hence,  to  agree 
or  side  wi£ht  to  give  support  to. 

1613  T.GODWIN  Rom.  Antiq.  (1614)97  Neither  children., 
nor  old  men.. were  allowed  to  suffrage  in  these  assemblies, 
1652  L.  S.  Peoples  Liberty  ix.  60  They  are  not  to  be  permitted 
to  suffrage  in  state  affairs.  1657  TOMLINSON  Renoits  Disp. 
537  Yet  Matthiolus  will  not  suffrage  herewith,  but  contends 
[etc.].  1657  \V.  MORICE  Coena  quasi  Koicij  ix.  93,  I  never 
voted  for  exorbitant  Episcopacy,  nor  should  I  have  ever 
suffraged  against  a  regulated.  Ibid.  Diat.  vi.  305  Some,  that 
suffrage  for  the  Presbyterial  Government.  1661  GLANVILL 
Van.  Dogm.  179  What  he  hath  of  this,  was  never  learnt  from 
hi*  Hypotheses ;  but  forcibly  fetch'd  in  to  suffrage  to  them. 

2.  trans.  To  elect  by  vote;  hence,  to  give  support 
to  ;  to  side  with. 

1641  MILTON  Reform,  n.  Wks.  1851  III.  57  As  well  as 
their  worldly  wisedomes  are  priviledg'd  as  members  of  the 
State  in  suffraging  their. .  Burgesses,  1641  Anc.  Customs 
Eng.  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  IV.  368  Every  particular  sub 
ject,  who  is  either  present  personally,  or  consenting  by  his 
assignee,  suffraged  by  himself.  1838  S.  BELLAMY  Betrayal 
17  When  the  false  god  call'd  Upon  her  tempest  breath  to 
suffrage  him. 

Hence  fSu'ffrafrer  Obs.  rare,  a  voter. 

1613  T.  GODWIN  Rom.  Antiq.  (1614)  98  Little  coffers,  into 
which  the  suffragers  which  did  approue  the  law  did  cast  in 
the  fir*t  table ;  those  that  disliked  it,  did  cast  in  the  second. 
1701  Enq.  fn>:onv.  Public  $  Adv.  Priv.  Elect.  22  An  Election 
.  .is  a  Majority  of  Votes  including  the  Sense  of  a  Majority 
of  Suffragers. 

Suffragette  (wtfrMjet).  [f.  SUFFRAGE  st>.+ 
-KTTE  ]  A  female  supporter  of  the  cause  of  women's 


political  enfranchisement,  esp.  one  of  a  violent  or 

t  militant*  type. 
Attrib.  uses, and  derivatives  such  as  suffragfttish,  .ism  are 

frequent  in  newspapers. 

1906  Daily  Mail  10  Jan.,  Mr.  Balfour  and  the  '  Suffra- 
'    gettes '. . .  It   was   not   surprising   that  Mr.  Balfour  should 

receive  a  deputation  of  the  Suffragettes.     1907  Athenaeum- 

28  Sept.  358/2  (Aristophanes]  who  represented  Cleon  as 
•  noisy,  Euripides  as  sentimental,  Socrates  as  pedantic,  and 
1  women  as  '  suffragettes '. 

Suffragial  (syfr^-d^ial),  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  L. 
sitffrdgium  SUFFRAGE  +  -AL.]  Pertaining  to  voting. 

1844  MOZLFY  Ess.  (1878)  II.  4oThe  two  rights,  commercial 
and  suffragial. 

t  Suffragies,  sb.  pi.   Obs.     Also  3  -Us,  4-5 
-ijs,  5  -iez,  -yes,  -is,  6  -ees.     [ad.  L.  suffragia^ 
\    pi.  of  suffragium  SUFFRAGE  sb.~\ 

1.  Prayers,  esp.  on  behalf  of  the  departed. 

a  1225  After.  K.  22  A  morwen,  ober  a  niht  efter  be  suf- 
fragiis  of  Uhtsong,  siggeo"  Commendacium.  c  1380  WVCLIF 
Sel.  Wks.  III.  259  No  prelat  may  assoylle,  ne  graunte 
hevenely  suffragies.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  105 
Suffragyes  doen  for  decide  men.  1450  Rollt  of  Parlt.  V. 

'  1 88 /i  Asolempne  Obite.  .to  be.  .founden  with  other  certayn 
observauncez  and  suffragiez.  a  1533  FRITH  Disptit.  Purgat. 
i.  Wks.  (1573)  17  He  shal  lye  in  the  paynes  of  purgatory, 

,  vntill  he  be  deliuered  thence  by  Masse  pence,  the  Popes 
pardon  or  certaine  other  Suffragies.  iSSS  EDEN  Decades 
(Arb.)293  They  ..thinks  that  the  soules  of  deade  menne  are 

,    not  helped  with  the  suffragies  of  preestes. 

2.  Votes,  opinions,  testimonies. 

1587  D.  FENNF.R  Def.  Ministers  26  Lett  him  neither  be  a 
Commaunder  or  Lorde,  nor  a  slaue  vnto  the  suffragies,  but 
a  fellowe  &  a  discerner.  1593  R.  HARVEY  Pkilad.  9  If 
nothing  be  true  in  one  country  which  hath  not  suffragees 
from  another  Countrey,  I  cannot  tell  what  historic  may 
itand, 

t  Su'ffraging,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  SUFFRAGE  v. 
+  -TNG  '.]  The  exercise  of  the  suffrage,  voting. 

1613  T.  GODWIN  Rom.  Antiq.  (1614)  101  They  also  having 
freedome  of  suffraging.  1691-2  WOOD  Fasti  Oxon.  II.  107 
An  equal  power  of  suffraging  did  not  now  pertain  to  all 
masters. 

t  Suffra'ginous,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  L.  suf- 
fraginosus,  f.  ju^ttto?*-,  SOFPKAGO.l  Of,  belonging 
to,  or  affecting  the  hocks  of  animals. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep,  m.  i.  106  The  bought  of 
the  fore-legs  [in  the  elephant]  not  directly  backward,,  .the 
hough  or  suffragmous  flexure  behinde  rather  outward.  1656 
BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Sitffraginous%  that  is  diseased  in  the 
houghes  or  pasterns. 

Suffragism  (szrfradgiz'm).  [f.  next  +  -ISM.] 
The  advocacy  of  an  extension  of  the  suffrage,  e.g. 
to  women  (women's  suffragisni). 

1888  BRYCE  Atner.  Comnnv.  xciii.  III.  301  Women's  suf- 

fragism  is  thought  'bad  form'.     1908  Lit.  Guide  i  Aug. 

;     123/2  He  does,  indeed,  make  a  remark  on  feminine  achieve. 

ment  in  those  spheres,  but  we  dare  not  repeat  it  in  this  year 

of  suffragUm. 

Suffragist  (a^Mdjist),  [f.  SUFFRAGE  +  -IST.] 

An  advocate  of  the  extension  of  the  political  fran- 

1    chise,  esp.  (since  about  1885)  to  women.  Often  with 

I   prefixed  word  (cf.  SUFFRAGE  sb.  u  b),  as  complete 

suffragist ',  universal  suffragist,  woman  suffragist. 

1822  Blackw.  Mag.  XII.  156  If  they  come  back  Universal 

Suffragists,  we  offer  to  turn  Radicals.     1845  Tail's  Mag. 

I     XII.   67    The    Complete-suffragists,   will    say,   that ..  the 

:     League  are  practically  admitting  the  truth  of  what  they  have 

always  urged..  .Which,  .furnishes  one  reason  the  more  why 

the  Suffragists  should  help  the  League.     1865  Pall  Mall 

Gaz.  17  Oct.  5  The  anti-negro-suffragists  in  Connecticut. 


8  June  6/6,  I  am  a  woman  and  a  suffragist. 

ii  Suffrage  (sWryi'ga).  Anat.  [L.]   The  'heel* 

at  the  junction  of  the  tibia  and  the  tarsus  in  quad 
rupeds  and  birds. 

2842  BRANDS  Diet.  Sci.  etc.,  Suffrago,  in  Mammalogy  and 
Ornithology,  the  joint  of  the  tibia  with  the  tarsus.  i872Cou£S 
N.Amer.  Birds  240  The  feathers  rarely  reach  the  suffrage. 

SufTraine,  -ayn(d,  obs.  forms  of  SOVEREIGN. 
tSuffre'te.     Obs.      Also    5    -aite.      [a.    OF. 

$(o}uffretet  -aite  =»  Pr.  sofracha,  It.  *f  soffratta  :— 
j    L,  suffracta-m^  pa.  pple.   fem.   (used   as  sb.)  of 

suffringfre  to  break  up,  f.  suf-  =  SUB-  25  +  fran- 

girt  to  break/]    Want,  need. 

c  1490  Merlin  ni.  50  Many  provertees  [sic]  and  grete  suf- 
!    fraites  suffred  oure  jorde  her  in  erthe  for  oure  sake.     1481 

CAXTON  Godfrey  xciii.  144  Vytayll   began   to  faylle,  And 
j    was  grete  suffrete  and  scarsenes  in  thoost. 

tSuffretous,  a.  Obs.     Also    5    suflfretouse, 

-ateuse,  -atous.     [a.  OF.  sujfretous,  -aitotts  (mod. 

F.  souffreteiioc})  =  Pr.  sofrachos  ;  f.  suffraite  (see 

prec.).]    Needy,  in  want,  miserable. 
c  1450  Merlin  xiii.  201  He  knoweth  beste  the  pore  and  the 

suffretouse.     1481  CAXTON  Godfrey  ccix.  306  The  boost.. 

were  but  fewe  and  suffretous  by  cause  they  had  no  shippes. 

1490  —  Eneydos  L  1 3  Now  was  that  pyetous  cyte . .  putte  in 

desolacyon  suffretous.    1491  —  Vitas  Pair.  ( W.  de  W.  1495) 

i.  xli.  64b/2  Tyll  that  thou  haste  dystrybuted  alle  thyse 

goodes.  ,to  the  suffretous,  poore  and  nedy. 

Suffreyn,  obs  form  of  SOVEREIGN. 

14..  in  Tnndale's  Vis.  (1843)  149  Fyrst  hyle  to  hym 
honowre  That  suffreyn  is  and  socowre. 

f  Su-ffriate,  v.  Obs.  rare~°.     [f.  pa.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  *suffri&re*   f.  suf-  -  SOB-  25  +  fridre  (see 
FRIABLE).] 
1       1623  COCKERAM,  Svffriate,  to  crumble  bread. 


tSuffricate,  -u.  Obs.  rare~n.  [f.  pa.  ppl. 
stem  of  L.  sitffricdre^  f.  suf-  ~  SUB-  25  +  fricdre 
to  rub.]  1623  COCKERAM,  Snffricate^  to  rub  off. 

t  Suffront.  Obs.  [app.  f.  suf-  =  SUB-  3  + 
FRONT  sb.  (9  b).]  ?  An  altar-frontal. 

1516  in  G.Oliver  Lives  Bfs.  Exeter  tic.  (1861)  364  Suf 
front,  stayned  de  blodio  bokeram  cum  ymagine  Crucifixi. 
1668  Bp.  HACKET  Let.  in  T.  T.  Carter  Life  J.  Kettleiuell 
(1895)  49  In  velvet,  purple  and  azure,  fifty  pounds  worth.. 
to  serve  as  paraphront  or  suffront,  and  carpet  for  the  Altar. 
a  1670  —  Abp.  Williams  ii.  (1693)  107  Paraphront,  Suffront, 
for  the  Hangings  above  and  beneath  the  Table. 

Suffrutescent  (s#fr«te-sent),  a.  Bot.  [ad. 
mod.L.  suffrutescens^  -ent-,  f.  suf-  *=  SUB-  20  c  + 
frutescens  FROTESCENT.  So  F.]  Somewhat  woody 
or  shrubby  at  the  base. 

1816  Edwards'  Bot.  Reg.  II.  130  Arctotis  ntaculata. 
White  tawny-stained  suffrutescent  Arctotis.  1829  LOUDON 
Encycl.  Plants  (1836)  729  Stem  suffrutescent.  1880  A.  GRAY 
Struct.  Bot.  iii.  §  3.  50  Undershrubs  or  Suffruticose  plants, 
are  woody  plants  of  humble  stature. ..If  less  decidedly 
woody,  they  are  termed  Suffrutescent. 

I!  Suffrutex  (szrfw/teks).  Bot.  PI.  suffrutices 

(svfrw'tisfz) ;  also  7  erron.  -ages  (but  cf.  FRUIT 
AGE  3).  [mod.L.,  f.  suf-  =  SOB-  22  +  FRUTEX.] 
A  plant  having  a  woody  base,  but  a  herbaceous 
annual  growth  above. 

1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  27  A  fourth  kind  [of  plant]  which 
they  cal  Suffutrex  [sic]  a  mean  betwene  the  Herbe  and  the 
shrub.  1691  RAY  Creation  i.  (1692)  154  Odoriferous  and 
ever-green  Shrubs  and  Suffrutices.  a  1706  EVELYN  Silva 
(1776)  509  Herbaceous  Suffrutages.  1726  Diet.  Rust.  (ed.  3), 
Suffrutex^  is  a  low  Woody  perennial  Plant,  that  sends  out  no 
leaves  from  its  Roots;  and  beginning  to  be  branch 'd  from 
the  very  bottom  of  the  Stalk,  as  Lavender,  Sage,  Rue,  and 
the  like.  1866  in  Treas.  Bot. 

t  Suffruti  ceous,  -ious,0.  Bot.  Obs.  [f.mod. 
L.  suffrtttic-  (see  prec.)  +  -EOUS,  -ioua.]  =  next. 

1657  TOMUNSOS  Renoits  Di$p.  283  Kermes.  .is  the  name 
of  a  Suffruticeous  Plant.  1657  Physical  Diet.)  Suffr~uticionst 
between  a  shrub  and  an  herb. 

Suffruticose  (sztfrw-tikous),  a.  Bot.  [ad.  mod. 
L.  suffruticosus,  f.  suffrutic-,  SUFFRUTEX  +  -OSE.] 
Of  the  character  of  a  suflrntex  ;  woody  at  the  base 
but  herbaceous  above. 

1793  MARTYN  Lang.  Bot.t  Sujffr-uticosus^  Suffruticose, 
Undershrubby.  1842  LOUDON  Suburban  Hort.  430  Rasp 
berries  being  Suffruticose  plants.  1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci. 
etc.  s.  v.,  Lavender  is  an  instance  of  a  Suffruticose  plant. 
1876  HARLEY  Mat.  bled.  (ed.  6)  362  Litmus  Lichens  are  rigid 
Suffruticose  lichens. 

So  f  Suffrn-ticous  a.   Obs.  rare. 

1776  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  Explan.  Terms  378  Suffntticosus^ 
suffruticous,  half-shrubby. 

t  SufFu'lce,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  suffulcire^  f. 
suf-  =  SUB-  25  +  fttleire  to  prop,  but  ?  confused 
with  suffarcindre  to  stuff.]  trans.  To  stuff. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhoiters  Bk.  Physicke  106/2  For  Asth- 
masye..Take  14  or  15  figges,  suffulcc,  or  fiile  the  same 
with  Mustard  seed.  Ibid.  111/2  Gird  the  bodye..with  the 
suffulced  little  pillowes. 

t  Suffult,  v.  Obs.  rart-1.  [f.  L.  suffult-,  pa. 
ppl.  stem  of  suffulctre  (see  prec.).]  trans.  To 
support. 

c  1540  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden36)  iSiHee  minded 
to  have  suffultid  and  releeved  relligion  with  his  goods. 

Suffulted  (stffo'lted),  a.  Ent.  [f.  L.  suffultusj 
pa.  pple.  of  suffulcire  (see  above)  +  -ED.]  See  qnot. 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entoniol.  IV.  xlvi.  287  Suffulted  Pupil 
(Pupilla  suffnlta}.  When  the  pupil  ^shades  into  another 
colour. 

tSuffu'me,  v.  Obs.  rare"1,  [ad.  L.  *su/Tt- 
mare,  f.  suf-  -  SUB-  2,  25  +  fumare  to  FUME.] 
trans.  To  suffumigate.  Hence  t  Snfftrme  sb.t  a 
suffumigation. 

1540  R.  JONAS  Ryrtk  Mankynde  19  b,  It  shalbe  also  verye 
profytable  for  her  to  suffume  the  nether  places  with  muske. 
1656  RIDGLEY  Pract,  Physick  20  Resolving  suffumes  are 
profitable. 

Suffumigate  (s^fiw-mig^t),^.  rare.  Also6/(j. 
pple.  (Sc.)  suffumigat.  [f.  pa.  pple.  of  L.  suffumi- 
gdre,  f.  suf-  =  SUB-  2,  25  +fumigdre\.Q  FUMIGATE.] 

1.  trans.  To  fumigate  from  below. 

1588  ALEX.  HUME  Hymns  vii.  35  Suffumigat  with  nard 
and  cinnamon.  i6ia  WOODALL  Svrg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  202 
The  patients  hinder  parts  well  suffumigated  with  the  same 
decoction,  1623  COCKERAM,  Suffumigate^  to  smoake  under- 
neath.  1910  KIPLING  Rewards  <J-  Fairies  270,  I  sprinkled 
sulphur  on  the  faggots  whereby  the  on-lookers  were  as 
handsomely  suffumigated. 

f  2.  intr.  To  rise  in  smoke  or  vapour.  Obs. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  GabettiQuer's  Bk.  Physicke  210/2  Take 
greene  Corne  or  seede,  lay  it  on  coales,  and  it  will  suffumi- 
gate. 

Suffumigation  (sofijJmigfi-Jan).  Now  arch. 
or  Hist.  [ad.  L.  suffumigatio,  -onem,  n.  of  action 
f.  suffftmigdre  to  SUFFUMIGATE.  Cf.  OF.  sub- 
fumigation,  F.  suffumigation.]  The  action  of 
suffumigating  or  fumigating  from  below ;  an  in 
stance  of  this;  chiefly  concr.  (usually//.)  :  fumes 
or  vapours  generated  by  burning  herbs,  incense, 
etc. ;  also  cccas.,  a  substance  used  for  this  purpose. 
a.  Med.  used  to  produce  a  therapeutic  effect  by 
penetration  of  the  body. 

1421  YONCE  Seer.  Seer.  Ixiii.  239  Aftyr  that  man  sholde 
vse  suffumygacionys  of  herbis.  a  1435  tr.  Ardernf's  Treat. 
Fistula,  etc.  74  Afterward  be  )>er  done  suffumigacion  or 


STJFFTJMIQE. 

fomentacion,  1540  R.  JON*S  Byrth  Mankynde  26  Yf  tbh 
profet  noihynge,  then  vsc  this  suffumigation.  Take  m>Trhe, 
galbanum,  castorium  [etc.  ].  1599  A-  ^f  tr.  Gabclhvuer' 's  Bk. 
Physicke  65/1  Let  the  suffumigatione  therof  ascende  to  thy 
Eares.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  Expl.  Wds.  Art,  Svffu- 
migatifm,  is  the  smoke  that  is  received  into  the  body  from 
under  a  stoole,  for  the  diseases  of  the  guts,  fundament,  or 
matrice.  1604  JAS.  I  Counterbl.  to  Tobacco  (Arh.)  100  The 
stinking  Suffumigation  whereof  [sc.  of  tobacco]  they  yet  vse 
against  that  disease.  1635  BRATHWAIT  Arcadian  Print. 
235,  I  meane  by  sweatings  and  suffumigations  to  extract  all 
those  viscid  and  otty  humours.  1684  tr.  Banff  t  Merc. 
Comfit,  xiv.  494  A  Phthisical  Person  [cured],  .by  a  Suffu 
migation  of  Amber.  1769  E.  BANCROFT  Guiana.  87  The 
Indians. .often  use  it  by  way  of  suffumigation,  for  rheums, 
head-achs  etc.  1835  ERQWXIXG  Paracelsus  IIL  442  Such  a 
suffumigation  as,  once  fired,  Had  stank  the  patient  dead 
ere  he  could  groan. 

b.  used  in  incantations,  in  the  offering  of  sacri 
fices,  and  in  witchcraft  to  excite  evil  spirits. 

[iJQO,  14..:   See  SCBFL'MIGATION.] 

1565  JEWEL  Rtpl.  Harding  (1611)  427  The  Sacrifices,  that 
in  Old  times  were  made  vnto  Fides,  and  Terminus,.. con 
sisted  only  in  Suffumigations,  and  Odors.  1567  FESTOM 
Trag.  Disc.  iii.  (1898)  153  Diverse  luffumigacions  incident 
to  witchecrafte,  1614  SELDES  Titles  Htm.  9  To  these  were 
.  .giuen  diuine  worship  and  ceremonies  with  suffumigations, 
crownes  of  flowers,  and  other  rites.  1646  J.  GREGORY  A'etts 
$  Obs.  (1650)  97  They  observed  such  a  place  of  the  Moone, 
made  such  a  suffumigation,  uttered  such  and  such  words  at 
the  graffing  of  one  Tree  upon  another.  1652  GALT.E  Afaga. 
xtrom.  222  A  suffumigation  made  with  the  congealed  blood 
of  an  Asse,  and  the  fat  of  a  wolfe,  and  Storax.  1696  AUBREY 
Misc.  (1721)  172  Evil  Spirits  are  pleased  and  allured  and 
called  up  by  Suffumigations  of  Henbane  &c.  stinking  Smells, 
&c.  1839  SCOTT  DcmenoL  i.  46  The  nostrils  are  made  to 
inhale  such  suffumigaiion,  as  well  as  the  mouth.  1856  R.  A, 
YAUGHAM  Mystics  (i36o)  II.  vin.  iiL  179  note.  The  sympa 
thetic  influence.. of  stones  and  metals,  ointments  and  suf- 
fumigatioos. 

t  c.  gen.  A  fume,  vapour.  Obs. 

1567  MAPLET  Or.  Foreit  72  Suffumigation  of  Brimstone. 
a  1611  HAKJKCTON  De  Valet.  Consfry.  (1624)  4^  Your  parlors 
or  Chambers  being  first  purged  and  ayred  with  suffumiga 
tions.  16x4  T.  ADAMS  Diitells  Banket  in.  109  As  the  suffu 
migations  of  the  oppressed  stomach,  surge  vp  and  cause  the 
head-ach.  1651  H.  MOBE  Enthus.  Tri.  (1712;  5  A  little  reek 
or  suffumigation. 

Hence  f  Suffumig'atiOTLs  a.,  used  for  suffumiga- 
tion. 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  n.  vi.  119/3  Suffumigations  Gums, 
or  such  as  are  for  Perfu  mes. 

tSuffumige.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  med.L.  suffu- 
migium  (whence  It.,  Pg.  suffumigio^,i.  suffumigdrc 

tO  SUFFCMIGATE.]     =  SuFFCXIGATIOX. 

1666  G.  HARVEY  Morb.  Angl.  xx.  245  Drying  suffumiges 
or  smoalcs  are  oft  prescribed  with  good  success.  [1855  1^  (-'*»• 
GUSOM  Mfd.  /,«•-,  Sttffimentum^  a  perfume ;  suffumige ; 
•'  - 

t  Suffrrnd,  v.  Obs.  ran-1,  [ad.  I,  suffundere 
(see  SUFFCSE).]  trans.  To  suffuse. 

1657  TOMUNSON  Renoit's  Diip.  68  Many  stones  may  be 
ignined.  .and  still  sjffunded  with  a  certain  humour. 

tSuffttrate,  t>.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  pa.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  mffurari,  i.  suf-  =  StJB-  25  +  furari,  i.fur 
thief.]  trans.  To  steal  away. 

1549  E.  BECKE  5/3/*  Pref.  A  Avi,  If  all  magistrates.,  wolde 
. .  vouchsafe  to  sufTurate  &  spare  an  houre  or  ii  in  a  day,  from 
theyr  worldly  busines.  a  1564  BECOM  \osegay  Pref.,  Wks. 
(1843)  105  At  such  hours  as  1  could  conveniently  suffurate 
and  steal  away  from  the  - .  teaching  of  my  scholars. 

Hence  t  Bnffar»tlon,  a  drawing  away. 

1651  BIGGS  fftw  Disp.  T  297  The  Spagyrick  art. .  doth  de 
bilitate  many  things  by  a  pnvie  and  insensible  suffuration. 

Suffuse  'i^n«'z..  v.  [f.  L.  suffus-,  pa.  ppl. 
stem  of  suffundfrc,  I.  suf-  =  SCB-  a,  25  +  fund/re 
to  poor.] 

1.  trans.  To  overspread  as  with  a  fluid,  a  colour, 
a  gleam  of  light. 

a.  of  tears,  moisture.     Chiefly  pass. 

1590  [see  SL-FFVSEO  i).  1600  FAIIFAX  Tasso  XH.  Ixxiv,  His 
eies  vnclos'd,  with  teares  suffused.  1754  HUME  Hi*t.  Eng^ 
Ckas.  /,  x.  I.  461  Hamilton  long  followed  him  with  his  eyes, 
all  suffused  in  tears.  1773-83  HOOLE  Orl.  Fur.  run.  1 162 
While  tears  bis  cheeks  suffuse.  1797  S.  &  Hi.  LEE  Cantrrt. 
T.  (1799)  I.  352  His  whole  frame  [was]  suffused  with  a  cold 
dew.  1838  PrEscoTT  Ferd.  4  ft.  xiii.  II.  "5  Every  eye 
was  suffused  with  tears. 

b.  of  light,  air,  fire,  colour.   Often  in  fig.  context. 
1711-46  THOMSOX  Spring  1086  Dark  looks  succeed :  Suf 
fus 'd,  and  glaring  with  unteoder  fire.     1766  tr.  Beckford's 
Vatluk  .'1*331  33  To  hide  the  blush  of  mortification  that 
suffused  their  foreheads,     1813  SHELLEY  Q.  Mat  vr.  25  A 
kindling  gleam  of  hope  Suffused  the  Spirit's  lineaments. 
1818  WofcDSw.  E-en.  I  oiunt.  ix.  45  Yon  hazy  ridges . .  Climb 
ing  suffused  with  sunny  air.     1860  TYXDALL  Gl*£.  i.  xxv. 
184  The  glorious  light ..  suffused  with  gold  and  crimson  the 
atmosphere  itself.     1877  BLACK  Green  Pott.  xxxv.  283  The 
beautiful  colour  that  for  a  second  suffused   her  blushing 
(ace.     i8S>  Garden  5  Aug.  1191  Sepals  and  flowers  white, 
suffused  at  base  with  rosy  lilac. 

C.  trans/.  xtAfig. 

l8i3CoLEiiDGE.V<f  A/.JSYIK  43  Eyes  suffused  with  rapture. 
1848  W.  H.  BAITLETT  Egypt  la  Pal.  v.  (1870)  101  The  life 
and  literature  of  the  nation  were  suffused  with  these  remi- 
niscenco.  1867  J.  B.  ROSE  tr.  Virg.  jfntid  160  The  crowded 
ranks  Of  disembodied  Shades  suffused  the  banks.  iSC8 
HELTS  KtalmaJt  ii.  (1876)  to  The  most  commonplace  objects 
being  suffused  with  beauty.  187*  HOUAJCD  Sri:  Oaks  xv. 
234  The  amused  expression  suffused  the  lawyer's  face. 

2.  To  pour   (•   liqnid/   orer.a  surface.     (Also 
rtfl.}     Chiefly  in  fig.  context. 

1734  tr.  Rellin't  Reman  Hill.  (1827)  III. TO.  328  Suffusing 
over   the   study  of  philosophy  the  dye  of  rhetoric.     1815 
VOL.  IX. 
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Ann.  Kef.,  Chron.  92/2  Water,  sugar,  &c.  from  the  boiler 
and  pans,  .suffused  thickly  upon  the  trees.  1829  I.  TAYLOR 
Enthus.  x.  282  The  healing  flood  of  Christian  truth  shall 
suffuse  itself  in  all  directions.  1854  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  XV. 
II.  427  Springs,  suffused  from  higher  grounds. 

Suffused  (s^fia-zd),  ///.  a.     [f.  prec.  +  -ED  1.] 

L  Overspread  as  with  fluid,  light,  colour,  etc. 

1590  SFESSER  F.  Q.  lit.  vii.  10  Wiping  the  teares  from  her 
suffused  eyes.  1619  QUARLES  Argalu:  t  Parttien.  IL 
Wki  (Grosart)  III.  264/2  Which  strongly  did  importune  A 
world  of  teares  from  these  suffused  eyes.  1805  Mcd.  Jrnl. 
XIV.  201  The  eyes  became  more  suffused  and  dull.  1878 
BROWNIXG  Z.a  i'aj'j/az  71  How  suffused  a  cheek  You  had 
turned  me  had  I  sudden  brought  the  blush  into  the  smile. 

2.  Spread  over  a  surface  like  water.     Also_/%: 

1851  MRS.  BROWSING  Caia  Guidi  Wind.  i.  817  The  deep 
look  which  shall  drain  Suffused  thought  into  channelled 
enterprise.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thule  xxvi.  432  There  was  a 
faint  suffused  sense  of  joy  in  her  heart. 

Hence  Suffu  sedly  adv.,  in  a  suffused  manner. 

1895  MEYRICK  Brit.  Lefuiaft.  461  Forewings  whitish.. 
dorsum  suffusedly  fuscous. 

Suffusion  iofi«'.^an).  Also  7  -tion.  [ad.  L. 
suffiisio,  -onem,  n.  of  action  f.  suffus-  (see  SCFFCSE,  . 
Cf.  F.  suffusion,  It.  suffusimt,  etc.] 

1.  The  defluxion  or  extravasation  of  a  fluid  or 
'  humour  '  over  a  part  of  the  body  ;  t  ctncr.  the 
fluid  itself;  spec,  in  Old  AJed.,  cataract. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  DC  P.  R.  xvn.  x!L  (BodL  MS.)  An 
oynemente  bat.  .he!pe}>  a,ens  suffusion  of  >3en.  1575  TUR- 
BERV.  t'attlconrie  235  Ther  is  a  cataract  which  doth  light 
upon  the  eyes  of  a  hawke  whome  we  may  tearme  a  suffusion. 
1608  TOPSELL  Serptnts  205  The  braine  [ic.  of  lizards]  is 
profitable  for  suffusions.  1667  MILTOS  P.  L.  III.  26  So  thick 
a  drop  serene  hath  quencht  thir  Orbs,  Or  dim  suffu^n 
veild.  1674  W.  BATES  Harmony  Diy.  Attrib.  vii.  140  As 
the  Eye  that  is  clouded  with  a  Suffusion,  so  that  all  things 
appear  yellow  to  it.  1688  BOYLE  Vit.  Sight  251,  I  have 
observed  them  [sc.  flyes  in  the  eye]  to  continue  many  year, 
without  being  more  than  a  bastard  suffusion,  as  Physicians 
speake.  17*6  Diet.  Rutt.  (ed.  3),  Suffusion  of  the  Lye,  in  a 
Horse,  is  a  Sort  of  Pin  and  Web.  I7a8  Chambtri'  Cjrcl.  i.  v., 
The  Jaundice  is  a  Suffusion  of  Bileoverthe  whole  Body.  1748 
V.  REVATUS  Dis.  Horses  70  A  Suffusion  or  Defluxion  in 
their  Feet  1859  MAYSE  Expos.  Ltx.  s.v,  A  suffusion,  or 
extravasation  of  some  humour,  as  of  blood  in  the  eye. 

2.  The  action   of  suffusing  a  surface  with  fluid, 
moisture,  or  colour;  the  condition  of  being  suffused 
or  overspread.  Also,  an  instance  of  this. 

1611  COTCR.,  Suffusion,  a  suffusion,  or  powring  vpon  ;  a 
spreading  abroad.  1642  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  in  iii.  49 
Miry  clods  of  this  accursed  earth;  Whose  dull  suffusions 
make  her  often  sown.  1780  E.  DARWIN  Bat.  Card.  n.  (1791) 
65  In  dim  suffusion  lies  The  glance  divine,  that  ligbten'd 
in  their  eyes.  1813  SCOTT  Tricrnt.  in.  xxx.  The  golden 
glow.  .O'er  which  in  slight  suffusion  flows  A  frequent  tinge 
of  paly  rose.  1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  Mid.  xi.  127 
He  had.  .a  furious  aspect,  suffusion  of  the  eyes..  and  perfect 
sleeplessness.  1871  DAH*-IS  Emotions  viii.  218  The  suffu 
sion  of  the  eyes  with  tears. 

fig.  1676  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Sytt.  L  iv.  224  Because  he.. 
being  deeply  tinctured,  as  it  were,  with  the  Suffusions  of  it 
[sc.  a  doctrine],  every  thing  which  he  look'd  upon,  seern'd 
to  him  coloured  with  it.  1791  A.  YocxG  Trav.  France 
I.  251  There  is  in  this  painting  such  a  suffusion  of  grace, 
and  such  a  blaze  of  beauty  [etc.].  1851  Lo.  COCKBVRX 
Lift  Jeffrey  I.  91  A  clear  sweet  voice,  and  a  general  suffu 
sion  of  elegance. 

3.  A  colouring  or  tint  spread  over  a  surface,  esp. 
over  the  skin   by  the  action   of  the  blood,  etc.  ; 

freq.  a  flush  of  colour  in  the  face,  a  blush. 

1700  DRYOEX  Ovuft  Met.  xv.  287  The  Disk  of  Phcebul 
when  be  climbs  on  high,  Appears  at  first  but  as  a  bloodshot 
Eye  ;  And  when  his  Chariot  downward  drives  to  Bed,  His 
Ball  is  with  the  same  Suffusion  red.  171*  STEELE  Spect. 
No.  390  T  i  Would  she  not  be  much  more  modest  without 
that  ambiguous  Suffusion  ?  1745  AKEHSIDE  Odtt,  A  fit.  Sui- 
ficion  ii,  Already  in  your  eyes  I  see  a  pale  suffusion  rise. 
1763  Phil.  Trans.  LIII.  232  He..  had  a  yellow  suffusion 
over  his  skin.  1777  G.  FORSTER  Voy.  round  World  I.  102 
A  beautiful  suffusion  of  purple,  1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm. 
ix,  The  deadly  paleness..  gave  place  to  a  deep  and  rosy 
suffusion.  1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  viii.  93 
The  tunica  adnata  was  of  a  pearl-white  colour,  without  the 
slightest  suffusion. 

Suffusive  (s5fifi-siv),  a.  [f.  L.  suffus-  (see 
SCTTCSE)  4-  -IVE.]  Tending  to  suffuse  or  spread. 

1889  J.  M.  ROBERTSON  Eu.  Crt't.  Metk.  152  Interest  in 
the  love-stories  and  satisfaction  in  the  minor  character- 
drawing  have  passed  into  retrospection  and  suffusive  mus 
ing.  1891  Harper's  Mag.  June  65/1  Purple  and  saffron 
and  a  suffusive  blood-red  flush. 

Sufi  J  (s»-fi).  Forms  :  7  Suffl,  7,  9  Sofee,  8 
Souffee,  8-9  Sofl,  9  8oof'f,ee.  Boofi,  Soophee, 
9  Sufi.  [a.  Ar.  j^  (ifi  lit  '  man  of  wool',  f. 


—  sy  f*/  wool  "(see  Margoliouth  Early  Demi. 
Mohamm..  1914,  141).  Cf.  F.  soft,  sauf.  It  has 
often  been  erron.  associated  with  SorHT1,  q.v.] 

1   One  of  a  sect  of  Mohammedan  ascetic  mystics  who 
in  later  times  embraced  pantheistic  views. 

1653  GIEAVKS  Seraglio  178  Those  Turks  which..  would 
be  accounted  Sofees  \marg.  Puritans}  do  commonly  read, 
as  they  walk  along  the  streets.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog. 
II.  571  Some  of  them  called  Sonffees,  who  are  a  kind  of 
quietists.  1815  ELramrom  Ace.  C«r***/(i342)  I.  Introd. 
83  The  myakal  doctrines  of  the  Sofees.  t»7»  LOWELL 
Dantt  Prose  WVs.  1890  IV.  149  A  Soofi  who  has  passed  the 
fourth  step  of  initiation.  1875  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  677/2  The 
Persian  Sufis  specially  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
practice  of  abstinence  and  solitary  meditation. 
at  trio.  1815  ELmixrrom  Ace.  C**lml  (1842)  I.  373  T"« 

1    beauty  of  the  Soofee  system.     1886  COXDER  Syrian  Stmt- 


SUGAR. 

Lore  ix.  (1896)  342  note,  The  '  path  ',  the  final  'unity  '  with 
God,  the  disbelief  in  all  creeds,  [etc.]. .which  form  the  great 
Sufi  doctrines,  are  purely  Buddhist. 

Sufi  2,  erron.  form  of  SOPHY'. 

1876  Encycl.  Brit.  IV.  707/1  The  Sophi  or  Sufi  of  Persia. 
Hid.  V.  175/1  The  palace  of  the  Sufi  princes. 

t  Su'fian,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  Also  6  Sophian, 
7  Suffean.  [f.  Sl'Fi1  +  -AS.]  A.,  adj.  Belonging 
to  the  Sufis.  B.  si.  A  Sufi. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  in.  xx.  108  For 
that  in  the  Arabian  tongue  wool  is  called  Sophy,  those 
which  are  of  this  sect  are  called  Sophians. .  .The  Sophians 
whiche  are  the  Persians,  weare  redde  ones  \sc.  turbans],  1698 
FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  $  P.  268  One  of  the  Sufiean  Creed  is 
Constituted  Governor. 

Sufic  (sw-fik),  a.  [f.  Sen1  +  -1C.]  Pertaining 
to  the  Sufis  or  their  mystical  system. 

1884  Encycl.  Brit.  XVII.  522  '2  T'here  are  frequent  Sufic 
allegories  [in  the  Iskandarudma],  just  as  in  the  Makhzan. 
1914  MARGOLIOUTH  Early  Dei-el.  Zlohanuti.  1 53  To  a  certain 
extent  the  Sufic  fasting  and  simplicity  of  diet  was  based  on 
mediial  theory- 

Sufiism  ,;«'fiiz'm',.  Also  Sooffeism,  Sufyism, 
Suffeeism,  Sufeism.  [f.  SUFI  '  +  -ISM.]  =  next. 

1817  C.  M  l  LLS  /ii'sf.  Muliainniedaniun  407  '1  he ... 
doctrines  of  Sooffeism.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  I. 
101  The  blended  abstractions  of  Sufyi-irn  and  the  Vedanta. 
1864  Land.  Rev,  2:  May,  Hafiz,  with  his  mystic  Suffeeism. 
1880  Encycl.  Brit.'X.l.  368  i  The  system  of  philosophy  pro 
fessed  by  Persian  poets  and  dervishes . .  is  called  Sufiism. 

So  Sufii'stic  a.,  pertaining  to  Sufiism. 

1880  Encycl.  Brit.  XI.  3«  i  The  Sufiistic  system  of  philo- 
... 

Sufism  'srt'fiz'm,.  Also  Soflsm.  [f.  SCF(I,  1  + 
-ISM.]  The  mystical  system  of  the  Sufis. 

1836  Partington's  Brit.  Cycl.  Lit.,  etc.  III.  £54  Sufism, 
the  pantheistic  mysticism  of  the  East.  1847  in  WF:h=TF.i-. 
1898  E.  P.  EVANS  Evol.  Ethics  iv.  126  In  Persia  a  highly 
mystical  and  poetical  sofism  has  grown  up. 

Also  Sn'flst  =  SCFI'  (inquot.iW/r#v  ;  Sufl'stlc 
a.,  pertaining  to  Sufism. 

1854  LOWELL  Jtntrn.  Italy  Prose  W',:s.  i;oo  I.  159  He 
should  ta.:e  his  motto  from  Bishop  Goliai's  '  jliki  eif  pro. 
positunt  in  taofrna  rtiori',  t: 

of  that  misunderstood  Churchman.  1913  L'tryinan  13  June 
269/1  Ihe  SCfUt  mystic,  Jelalu'  d'  Din  Kumi. 

Sofon,  obs.  form  of  SIVEN. 

t  Bug,  i*.1    Obs.     Variant  of  SOG  sb. 

1578  \.rir.  Dodeefrs  511  The  Rushes  grow  in  low  moyst 
sugges  [tdd.  1595,  1610  sugs],  or  waterie  places. 

t  Sug,  s&.z  Obs.  Also  7  sugg.  [Origin  unknown.] 
A  species  of  fish-louse  parasitic  on  the  trout. 

1653  WALTOS  Anglerm.  &o  Many  of  them  [sc.  trout]  have 
sticking  on  them  Sugs  or  Trout  lice,  which  is  a  kind  of  a 
worm,  in  shape  like  a  Clove  or  a  Pin  with  a  big  head.  1668 
WILKINS  Real  Char.  n.  v.  S  3. 125.  1688  HOLME  Armoury 
IL  ix.  150.  1758  BiKSELLZtocr.  Thames  176. 

Sug  'scg),  v.  dial,  (chiefly  west-country}.  Also 
sugg.  [Variant  of  Soo  v.]  To  soak  (trans,  and 
intr.}. 

1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  ii.  5  As  land  by  long  sugging 
under  the  waters  hath  the  heart  of  it  eaten  puL  1706  PHIL 
LIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  To  Sug,  to  soak  in  Water.  1733  W. 
ELLIS  Chiltern  4  Vale  Farm.  276  Its  spungy,  deep  Roots 
will  sugg,  rot,  and  die  here  in  a  few  Years. 

Sugan,  variant  form  of  SCCGAN  sb. 

Sugar  'Jrrgai),  sb.  Forms  :  see  below,  [a.  OF. 
fucre  (!2-i4th  c.),  cuquert,  zuchre,  sukere,  north 
east,  chucrc,  mod.F.  sucre  (from  I3th  c.),  =  Pr. 
sucre,  It.  zucchero,a.d.  (prob.  thronghOHG.) med.L. 
zuccarum,  succarum,  ad.  Arab.  5w  sukkar  (with 

prefixed  article  assukkar,  whence  Sp.  azucar,  Pg. 
assucar].  The  phonological  history  of  the  Fjig. 
forms  is  in  several  points  obscure,  (i)  The  g  of 
the  modem  form  (see  7-fonns  below)  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  any  known  oF.  or  AF.  forms 
(bnt  med.L.  zugurum  occurs) ;  cf..  however,  AF". 
segerstaitu,  Norman  F.  segr(S/ein  =  O¥.  seerestain 
(see  SEXTON),  and  Eng.  flagon  representing  F. 
flacon.  (a)  The  quantity  of  the  vowel  of  the  first 
syllable  appears  to  have  been  variable  from  early 
times  (cf.  the  spellings  suigur,  Sfwgcr,  seukere, 
and  suggur},  but  the  development  of  initial  (si) 
into  ( J)  makes  it  probable  that  the  long  u  prevailed 
(cf.  sure},  and  that  shortening  took  place  after 
wards;  (sia'gaa)  survives  in  some  north  midl. 
districts.  (3)  The  Sc.  forms  (5)  pronounced  (sirkar) 
show  a  survival  of  the  short  vowel  type  from  F. 
(s«kr),  but  LG.  influence  is  also  possible. 

The  relation  of  Arab,  nkkar  to  Gr.  iruxopor,  ffu*<0 
(whence  L.  saccharon.  SACCHARVM),  Pers.  ikakar,  Skr. 
•arkara  (Prakrit  sakkara)  ground  or  candied  sugar,  orig. 
pebble,  grit  (cf.  JAGGERY),  is  not  clear.  Forms  representing 
one  or  other  of  the  types  are  found  in  most  European  lan 
guages  :  e-g.  MLG.  sucker,  MDu.  sucker,  suker,  suycker 
(mod.  Du.  suiker],  OHG.  lucura  IMHG.  *u(l)trr,  G. 
zuckert,  IceL  sykr,  MSw.  u'c'lker,  sucker  (Sw.  socker.  Da. 
s'tkker),  Lit.  Kuss.  cukor.  Serb,  cukar.  Boh.  cttkr,  Pol. 
critier,  Turk,  sukker;  Rum.  zahar,  Ru».  sakkaru,  Serb. 
leur,  icahara,  ^cakarn,  Bulg.  shelter,  iahai>,  Turk.  sheker.\ 

1.  A  sweet  crystalline  substance,  white  when  pure, 
obtained  from  a  great  variety  of  plant  juices,  but 
chiefly  from  those  of  the  sugar-cane  and  sugar-beet, 
and  forming  an  important  article  of  human  food. 
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SUGAR. 

a.  3-4  zuker,  4  -ur,  zucur,  -er,  zuccor,  zukre, 
couker,  5  zucre,  zuccary;  5  zugere,  -ure. 

In  med.L.  documents  it  is  often  impossible  to  determine 
whether  a  form  is  intended  for  Latin  or  for  latinized  English. 

c  1299  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  494  Zuker  Rpch. 
Ibid,  495  Zuker  Marrokes.  c  1310  Ibid.  510  In  3  //.  et  di.  de 
Couker  de  Rupe,  In  31  Ii.  de  Couker  de  Marrok.  1340 
Ibid.  37  In  di.  li.zukur  emp., ,-$d.  1364  in  Exch.  Rolls  Scotl. 


Recipe  cynamom  [etc.],  .to  which  be  done  zuccary  euenly. 
14. .  Notn,  in  Wr.*\V  nicker  714  Hec  zucitrca  [sic],  zugure. 

@,  4  sucere,  -ore,  suker,  (seukere),  4-5  sucre, 
5  sucure,  sukyr. 

[1289-90  Househ.  Exp.  R.  de  Swtnfi eld  (Camden)  116  In 
.xix.  Ii  sucar,  .viij.s.  .viij.d.  ob...Item  in  .xxix.libr  sucur  in 
duobus  panibus  .xvj.s,  xj.  d.]  1308  Durham  Ace.  Rolls 
(Surtees)  4  In  i  libra  de  sucore,  ga.  1309-10  Ibid.  6,  3  //.  de 
sucere.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  v.  26  Such  sucre  mon 
secheth  that  saveth  men  sone.  1340  Ayenb.  83  pet  is  be 
zuete  sucre  and  of  guod  ssmak.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  II.  222 
Whan  venym  melleth  with  the  Sucre  And  mariage  is  mad 
for  lucre.  14. .  Langt.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  122  (MSS.  B  R)  Sucre, 
f  1440  Promp.  Parv.  484/1  Sukyr,  zitcura. 

7.  4-5  sugure,  4-6  sugur,  sugre,  4-7  suger, 
5-6  sugour,  (4  suigur,  4, 6  surger  (?),  5  sewger, 
sugyr,  -or,  sogyr,  suggir,  6  sugare,  -ir,  suggur} 
suuger,  6-8  suggar,  7  shugar),  6-  sugar. 

1334-5  Abingdon  Rolls  (Camden)  4  Item  pro  surger  viij  s. 
xd.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xiv.  312  The  nyneth  is  swete  to 
be  soule,  no  sugre  is  swettere.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Squire's  T. 
606  Yeue  hem  sugre  [v.rr.  sugere,  sucre,  suger],  hony, 
breed  and  Milk.  1:1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xvii.  76  Swetter 
J>an  sugur  or  hony.  1440-1  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees) 
78  Item  i  layf  de  suggir.  Ibid.)  Di.  i  laflfde  Sogyr.  1491 
in  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Var.  Coll.  IV.  211,  6  loves  of 
sewger,  10.5.  1530  PALSGR.  176  Sucre, sugar.  1562  TUKNER 
Herbal  ii.  36  b,  Thepouder  of  it  \sc.  liverwurt]  taken  wyth 
suggar.  1607  DF.KKER  &  WEBSTER  North™.  Hoe  n.  i,  The 
warres  in  Barbary  make  Suger  at  such  an  excessiue  rate. 
1682  WILDING  in  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  I.  255  For  shugar.. 
po  oo  02.  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  I.  73  The  like  effect 
Is  produced  uy  dropping  oils  on  suggar.  1788  COWPER  Pity 
for  Africans  6  How  could  we  do  without  sugar  and  rum? 
Especially  sugar,  so  needful  we  see?  1898  G.  B.  SHAW 
Plays\.  Widowers' Hoitses  8 Do  you  takesugar,  Mr  Cokane? 
—  5.  Sc.  5-7  succour,  8-  succar,  sucker,  (5 
sucur,  6  sukkoure,  suckar,  succur(e,  7  sucre, 
8  soukar). 

1495  Ledger  A.  Halyburton  (1867)  41,  12  Ii.  sucur  valans, 
..J  sucur  lacrissye.  1496  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I. 
284^,  viij  pund  and  x  vnce  of  succour.  1549  Compl.  Scotl. 
xvii.  145  Spicis,  eirbis,  drogis,  gummis,  &  succur  for  to 
mak  exquisit  electuars.  1629  Z.  BOYD  Last  Battell  958 
(Jam.)  Poyson,  confected  with  sucre,  is  moste  piercing  and 
deadlie.  1644  Row  Extr.  in  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.) 
p.  xxvi,  Two  of  them,  .misbehavit  themselfes..in  drinking 
wine,  sek,  and  succour.  1786  BURNS  Scotch  Drink  ix,  Just 
a  wee  drap  sp'ritual  burn  in,  An'  gusty  sucker  !  1852  J. 
FRASER  Poet.  Chimes,  jfas.  y,  in.  ii,  Neeps,  like  sucker, 
wha'll  buy  neeps? 

b.  With  qualifying  adj.,  sb.,  or  phr. indicating: 

a.  the  place  of  origin  or  manufacture,  as  ^sugar  of  A  Us- 
annder  (  =  Alexandria),  Babylon,  Barbary,  Candy  (cf. 
SUGARCANDIAN),  Cipre  (  =  Cyprus),  Marrokes  (  =  Morocco); 
see  also  LISBON;  b.  colour,  as  black,  ^blanch,  brown  (see 
BROWN  A.  7),  green,  "white,  yellow  sugar  \  see  also  ROSET; 
C.  the  stage  of  boiling,  purification,  or  crystallization  at  which, 
or  the  form  in  which,  the  particular  kind  is  produced,  as 
blown,  boiled^  burnt,  caramel,  centrifugal,  clarified^  coarse, 
cracked,  crashed,  crude,  crushed,  crystal,  crystalline, 
crystallizable,  -ized,  double-refined,  form,  granular,  ~ated, 
hard,  high,  liquid,  low,  pounded,  raw,  refined,  refining, 
refuse,  sifted,  stamped-strained,  uncrystallizable,  unrefined 
sugar  •  t  ambered,  female,  Quid,  male,  pulled,  store, 
true  sugar,  t  sugar  royal  (see  quots.) ;  see  also  BARLEY 
B.  2,  BASTARD  A.  10,  CANDIED  2,  CANDY  sb.1  2,  CLAYED  i, 
FEATHERED  9,  LOAF-SUGAR,  LUMP  sfi.1  8,  MOIST  a.  7,  MUSCO 
VADO,  PEARL  j£.1  13,  PEARLED  4,  POWDERJ^.'  5  b,  POWDERED 
6,  ROCK  $i.1  4  a,  9,  SOFT  a.  27 ;  d.  its  use,  as  coffee,  kitchen^ 
preserving  sugar  \  e.  the  plant  from  which  it  is  made;  see 
BEET  sb.  2,  BEETROOT,  CANE  sb^  9  a,  DATE  sb.1  4,  MAPLE  3, 
PALM  sb*  7  c. 

c  1430  Two  Cookery-Iks.  50  Caste  a-bouyn  Sugre  of  *AIys- 
aundre.  a  1648  DIGBY  Closet  Opened  (1669)  131  *Ambered- 
sugar  is  made  by  grinding  very  well,  four  grains  of  Amber, 
greece,  and  one  of  Musk,  with  a  little  fine  Sugar,  c  1330 
Durham  Ace. Rolls  (Surtees)  518,  20  Ii.  zukur*Babilon.  1592 
Wills  $  fnv.  N.  C.  (Sur  tees  1 860)  2 12,  x  Ibs.  of  *  Barbarye  sugar 
IDS.  1607  MARSTON  What  You  Will  n,  Ha  sweete,  hunny 
barbary  suger  sweete  Maister.  c  1430  Two  Cookcry-bks.  7 
Take  *blake  sugre,  an  cold  water.  1408-9  Durham  Ace. 
Rolls  (Surtees)  608  It.  i  Ib.  suger  *blanch,  zs.  1725  Fam. 
Diet.  s.  v.,  To  have  *Blown  Sugar;  when  it  has  boiled  a 
few  more  Walms,  hold  the  Skimmer  in  your  hand,  and 
having,  as  before,  shaken  it  a  little,  beating  the  Sides  of 
the  Pan,  blow  through  the  Holes.  1843  PEREIRA  FoodSf 
Diet  119  When  sufficiently  heated,  sugar  becomes  brown,., 
in  this  state  it  is  called  Caramel  or  *Burnt  Sugar.  1553 
EDEN  Treat.  New  Ind.  (Arb.)  41  Suger  which  excelleththe 
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termed  "crushed  sugar.  1867  Chambers'  Encycl,  IX.  192/1 
"Crystal  Sugar.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1209  The  liquor.. 
can  dissolve  none  of  the  *crystalline  sugar.  Ibid,  1203  Not 
only  is  the  "crystallizable  sugar  blackened,  but  its  faculty 
of  crystallizing  impaired.  Ibid.  1207  Nearly  35  cwt.  of 
^crystallized  sugar.  1316  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  u, 
18  /*.  de  sucore  de  *cipre.  c  1450  Two  Copkery.bks.  95  Take 
resons  of  corance, . .  Maces,  sugur  of  Ciprls.  1755  Diet.  A  rts 
fy  Sci.  IV.  s.  v.,  The  *double  refined  sugar  of  the  shops. 
1845  Encycl.  Metrop.  VIII.  498/1  That  which  is  obtained 
from  Muscovado,  the  crystals  of  which  are  sweeter,  and  less 
hard  and  fine,  is  named  "female  sugar.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Meek.  Suppl.  872  *Form  sugar  (nearly  white).  1839  URE 


Cyc/.^Suppl.  s.v.,  *Coarse  sugar,  in  which  there  is  more  oil 
than  In  refined  sugar,  is  recommended  as  a  good  medicine. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  2443/1  The  crystals  are  separated 
in  the  centrifugal  machine,  and  sold  as  a  very  light-colored 
*coffee-sugar.  a  1834  in  McQiUoch  Diet.  Contm.  (ed.  2) 
1095  Different  Sorts  of  "crashed  Sugar  to  be  kept  separate. 
1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,*Crude  Sugar,  or  Moscouade,  is  that 
first  drawn  from  the  Juice  of  the  Cane.  1857  MILLER  Elem. 
Chem.,  Org.  it  §  i.  66  The  syrup,  .is  boiled  down  again  in 
the  vacuum  pan,  and  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  what  is 


fruit  containing  so  much  mucilage.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.  2447/2  Cones  of  sugar,  containing  100  pounds  each  of 
*green  sugar.  1755  Diet.  Arts  <$•  Sci.  IV.  s.  v.,  They  put  it 
up  in  hogsheads,., under  tbe  name  of  *grey  or  brown  sugar. 

ibz+Althorp  MS.  in  Simpkinson  Washington*  (1860)  App. 
p.  Iv,  *Hard-sugar  for  conserveof  redd  roses.  \^ft  Chambers' 
Inform,  for  People  I.  727/2  According  to  the  quantity  of 
water  which  any  sugar  contains,  so  it  is  denominated  *high 
or  *low ;  that  from  the  cane  being  a  higher  or  stronger  variety 
than  that  from  the  grape,  and  sugar-candy  a  higher  form  than 
that  of  raw  sugar.  i6o7ToPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  238  They  are 
serued  vpon  the  table,  and  strewed  ouer  with  *kitchen  suger. 
1681  GREW  Muszeum  n.  ii,  ii,  224  By  placing  a  great  many 
slender  sticks  across  a  Vessel  of  Miquid  Sugar.  1835  Part- 
in^ion's  Brit.  Cycl.  Arts  <$•  Sci.  II.  795/2  [The  key]  on 
being.. turned  round,  unlocks  the  socket  and  plug  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tube,  and  allows  the  liquid  sugar  to  flow 
through  the  apertures.  1845  Encycl.  Metrop.Vlll.  498/1 
That  which  is  obtained  from  cakes  of  sugar  is  very  white  and 
hard,  resembling  crystal ;  it  is  called  *male  sugar.  1299 
Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  495  In  25  //.  de  Zuker  *Mar- 
rokes.  c  1340  Ibid.  36  In  ia£  succuris  Marrok'.  17*8 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  They  strew  the  Surface  over  with  the 
same  'pounded  Sugar.  1851  MAYHEW.£.<WW£  Labour  I.  204 
*Pulled  sugar,  or  penides.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVIII. 
59/2  After  the  melasses  are  drained  off,  the  sugar  becomes 
pretty  dry  and  fair,  and  is  then  called  muscovado  or  *raw 
sugar.  1713  tr.  Pomefs  Hist.  Drugs  I.  57  As  much  as  the 
*Refined-Sugar  wants  of  its  first  Weight.  1845  Act  8  <$•  9 
I'ict.c.  5  §  10  Bastard  or  Refined  Sugar.  1834  McCuu.ocH 
Diet.  Count,  (ed.  2)  1089  The  *refuse  sugar,  .remaining 
after  the  process  of  refining,  c  1299  Durham  A  cc.  Rolls  (Sur 
tees)  494  In  io//.deZuker  *Roch.  1326-7 Ibid.  15,5  Ii.  Zukur 
de  Roche.  1712  tr.  Potnet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  55  This  *Sugar- 
Royal  is  extreamly  white  throughout  the  whole.  1714  Fr. 
Bk.  of  Rates  102  Double  refined  Sugar,  called,  Sugar 
Royal.  1845  ELIZA  ACTON  Mod.  Cookery  xvi.  (ed.  2)  335 
The  pastry  must  be . .  well  covered  with  *sifted  sugar. 
1867  Tomlinsons  Cycl.  Arts  II.  687/1  A  description  of 
sugar,  called  "stamped  sugar,  is  prepared  from  the  inferior 
qualities.. in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  the  shape  and 
appearance  of  first  quality  refined.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
s.  v.,  *Strain'd  or  Brown  Sugar.. does  not  differ  much  from 
the  crude  Sugar.  1812  HOWARD  in  Partington's  Brit.Cycl. 
Arts  <$•  Sci.  II.  793/2  Water  dissolves  the  most  *uncrystal- 
lizable  sugar  in  preference  to  that  which  is  most  crystalliz- 
able.  1834  McCuLLOCH  Diet.  Comm.  (ed.  2)  1092  The 
Quantity  of  "Unrefined  Sugar  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  7  Take  *whyte  sugre 
an  caste  ber-to.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  5  Whan 
time  hath  tournd  white  surger  to  white  sake.  1774  GOLDSM. 
Nat.  Hist.  (1824)  I.  135  White  sugar  will  sometimes  be  full 
of  maggots.  1867  Tomlinsoris  Cycl.  Arts  II.  677/2  The 
juice  being  decanted  off  and  boiled  down.,  furnished  a  pure 
white  sugar.  1834  M<=CULLOCH  Diet.  Comm.  (ed.  2)  1097 
Sugar.. Bengal,  'yellow. 

C.  //.  Kinds  of  sugar ;  also,  f  cargoes  or  stocks 
of  sugar. 

1570  Act  13  Eliz.  c.  25  §  8  The  said  Acte.  .Is  not  meant  to 
extend,  .to  any  Wynes  Gyles  Sugers.      1607  [HARINGTON] 
Englishm.  Docter  Ad  Libr.,  Nor  of  Barbary,  Those  luscious 
Canes,  where  our  rich  Sugars  lie.     1695  Disc.  Duties  on    • 
Sugars  4  Every  one  that  hath  been  acquainted  with  the    i 
Importing  Sugars.    1714  MANDEVILLE  Fab.  Bees  (1733)  I.  52 
Decio  got  five  hundred  pounds  by  his  sugars.     1800  Asiat. 
Ann.  Reg.   II.  58/2  Sugars  manufactured  in  India.     1847 
Sintmonds'sColon.Mag.Dec.4i'$  Sugars  had  evidently  risen. 
fd.     «  SUGAK-CANE.    Obs. 

1593  MUNDAY  Def.  Contraries  93  In  Madera,  Cyprus,  and 
other  Islandes,  where  the  Sugars  doe  grow.  1660  F.  BROOKE 
tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  in  The  country  abounds  in  Sugars, 
which  they  make  great  and  many  uses  of.  1785  MARTYN 
Lett.  Bot,  xiii.(i794)  153, 1  have  not  told  you.,  that  Sugar  is  j 
a  grass  of  the  first  division. 

2.  tramf.  andyf^.  uses,  phrases,  etc. 

a.  fig.  or  in  fig.  context ;  Sweetness  ;  also,  sweet 
or  honeyed  words. 

£1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  HI.  1194  To  whom  this  tale  sucre 
[v.rr.  seukere,  sugre]  be  or  soot.  1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy 
i.  218  Galle  in  his  breste  and  sugre  in  his  face.  Ibid.  iv.  2794 
pin  hony  moube  bat  doth  with  sugre  flete.  c  1430  —  Min. 
Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  II.  160  Galle  under  sugre  h;tth  doubyl 
bitternesse.  c  1530  Crt.  Love  542  That  they  be  bound  by 
nature  to  disceive,  and  sugre  strewe  on  gall.  1713  S.  SEW  ALL 
Diary  22  Oct.,  Mr.  Noyes..said  Love  was  the  Sugar  to 
sweeten  every  Condition  in  tbe  married  Relation.  1890 
BARRERE  &  LELAND  Slang  Diet.  (1897),  Sugar, . .  (Amer.) 
flattery,  praise,  gammon.  1895  Cornh.  Mag.  Oct.  398  She 
was  all  sugar  and  honey. 

-  b.  Proverbial  and  allusive  phr.  To  be  neither 
sugar  nor  salt,  not  to  be  made  of  sugar  or  salt :  not 
likely  to  be  injured  by  a  wetting ;  not  afraid  of  wet 
weather. 

iSooSnAKS,^.  Y,  L.  in.  iii.3i  Honestie  coupled  to  beautie, 
is  to  haue  Honieasawce  to  Sugar.  1655  MOUFET&  BENNET 
Health's  Iniprov.  251  Sugar  never  marred  sawce.  1842 
LOVER  Handy  A  ndy  i,  Sure  lie's  neither  sugar  nor  salt,  that 
he'd  melt.  1855,  1870  [see  SALT  sbl  2  fj. 
—  c.  slang.  Money. 

1862  Cornh.  Mag.  Nov.  648  We  have  just  touched  for  a 
rattling  stake  of  sugar  at  Brum.  1884  Punch  ii  Oct.  180/1 


SUGAR. 

Political  Picnics  mean  sugar  to  them  as  is  fly  to  wot's  wot. 
1890  '  R.  BOLDKEWOOD  '  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  308  He's  always 
got  tbe  sugar,  consequence  he  always  gets  the  worth  of  his 
money. 

3.  Chem.     a.  In  old  terminology,  applied  (with 
qualification)   to    certain   compounds   resembling 
sugar  in  form  or  taste  (cf.  SALT  sb^-  5).    ^  Sugar 
of  iron,  steel :  ?  an  oxide  or  chloride  of  iron ;  Sugar 
of  lead  or   t  Saturn   (also  English  sugar}  :  lead 
acetate.     Acid  (or  essence)  of  sugar  :  oxalic  acid, 
t  Sugar  of  'milk  =  milk-sugar  (MiLK  sb.  10). 

1652  FRENCH  Yorksh.  Spaw  x.  92  To  mix  some  Sugar  of 
steel,  or  steel  wine  with  the  first  glass.  Ibid.  xii.  99  Unless 
it  be  corrected .  .with  Sugar  of  Iron,  made  out  of  the  very 
Mine  of  Iron.  1661  BOYLE  Scept.  Chym.  vi.  383  Sugar  of 
Lead,  which  though  made  of  that  insipid  Metal  and  sour 
salt  of  Vinager,  has  in  it  a  sweetnesse  surpassing  that  of 
common  Sugar.  1662  R.  MATHEW  Unl.  Alch,  §  108.  176 
It  wil  shoot  into  most  transparent  Christals,  which  is  called 
the  Sugar  of  Saturn.  1753  Chambers*  Cycl.  Suppl.,  Sugar 
of  milk.  1756  BURKE  Subl.  $  Beaitt.iv.  xxii.  (1759)  297  The 
component  parts  of  this  [sc.  milk]  are  water,  oil,  and  a  sort  of  a 
very  sweet  salt  called  the  sugar  of  milk.  1776  Edinb.  Medt 
Comm.  IV.  260  Six  parts  of  a  fine  volatile  alkali,  can  be 
saturated  with  one  of  the  acid  of  sugar.  1800  B.  MOSELEY 
Treat.  Sugar  (ed.  2)  112  The  acid  thus  obtained  I  call  acid 
of  sugar,  .because  sugar  affords  it  more  pure.. than  any 
other  matter  hitherto  tried.  1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.  Clin. 
Med.  xxv.  314  In  Egypt  acetate  of  lead,  under  the  name  of 
English  sugart  is  in  great  request  for  making  eye-water. 
1859  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  1225/2  A cidoj  Sugar ;  Essence  of 
Sugar,  common  terms  for.. oxalic  acid. 

b.  In  modern  terminology,  a  chemical  compound 
having  the  composition  of  ordinary  sugar  and 
forming  a  constituent  of  many  substances ;  also, 
in  wider  sense  (with  distinctive  qualifying  word), 
any  member  of  the  SACCHAROSE  and  GLUCOSE 
groups  of  carbohydrates,  all  of  which  are  soluble 
in  water,  more  or  less  sweet  to  the  taste,  and  either 
directly  or  indirectly  fermentable. 

Sugar  of  acorns  =  QUERCITE.  Animal  sugar ^sugar  of  flesh 
or  muscle  =  INOSITE.  Hepatic  sugar  =  LIVER-J«£*W.  Liquid 
sugar  i  uncrystallizable  glucose.  See  also  APHIS  2,  DIABETES, 
DIABETIC  i,  FRUIT  sb.  g,  GELATIN  3,  GRAPE  sb.*  9,  INVERT  a., 
INVERTED 6,  LIVER  sb* 7,  MALT .$£.5,  MANNA' 9,  MUSHROOM 
sb.  6c,  NEST  sb.  8,  POTATO  sb.  6  a,  SORGHUM  4,  STARCH  sb. 
5  b,  URINE,  VEGETABLE. 

Sugar  of  milk)  milk-sugar  (=  LACTOSE)  is  a  sugar  in  the 
modern  chemical  sense,  but  the  term  belongs  in  origin  to 
the  old  nomenclature  (see  a). 

1826  HENRY  Elem.  Chem.  II.  407  Sugar  enters  pretty 
largely  into  the  composition  of  milk;  and  into  the  urine, 
when  altered  by  disease.  1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem,  Org. 
Bodies  1034  Sugar  is  the  essential  constituent  in  liquors  to 
be  converted  into  vinegar.  1866  ROSCOE  Elem.  Ckem.  322 
(i)  Sucroses,  or  the  sugars  proper,  (2)  Glucoses,  or  the  grape 
sugars.  iSox  F.  TAYLOR  Man.  Pract.  Med.  (ed.  2)  777  This 
quantity  of  urine  contains  half  a  grain  of  sugar. 

1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.bSugar  of*  Acorns...  Asaccha- 
rinesubstance  contained  in  acorns.  i826HENRY.£/f//i.  Chem. 
11.403  *Animal  Sugar.  1867  BLOXAMC//^W.  615  A  sweet  sub 
stance  called  inosite  or  sugar  of  *flesh.  1857  DUNGLISON  Med. 
Lex.  s.v.SaccharumtLiver  or*  Hepatic^ Ugar.  1838  T.THOM 
SON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  636  "Liquid  sugar  was  first  pointed 
out  by  Proust...  It  is  distinguished  from  every  other  species 
of  sugar,  by  being  incapable  of  crystallizing.  1852  W. 
GREGORY  Handbk.  Org.  Chem.  370  Inosite  or  sugar  of 
*muscle.  1857  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex,^  Sugar,  muscle. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.    a.  attrib.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
derived  or  made  from,  connected  with  sugar  or  the 
sugar-cane,  belonging  to  or  involved  in  the  culti 
vation  or  manufacture  of  sugar,  as  sugar-adultera 
tion^  -barrel ',  -basin%  -beer,  ~boileryt  'bounty  t-cutture^ 
etc. ;    also,   producing    sugar,    as    sugar-climate , 
•colony  (hence  -cohnist\  estate,  -island  {-islander). 

1856  Orr's  Circ.  Sci.,  Pract.  Client.  409  Any  processes,  .of 
*sugar  adulteration.  1837  CARLYLE/>.  Rev.  in.  in.  i,  *Sugar- 
barrels  rolled  forth  into  the  street.  1851  Catal.  Great 
Exhib.  in.  755/1  Two  satin-wood  ^sugar-basins.  1880  C.  R. 
MARKHAM  Peruv.  Bark  xvi.  160  This  *sugar-beer  is  called 
huarapu.  1792  (title)  Remarks  on  the  New  *Sugar  Bill. 
1848  LD.  G.  BENTINCK  in  Disraeli  Life  (1905)  375  Six  days' 
discussion  on  the  sugar  bill,  a  1774  R.  FERGUSSON  Rising 
of  Session  xi.  Poems  (1789)  47  I"  wine  the  *sucker  biskets 
soom  As  light's  a  flee.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  n.  v.  iv, 
Of  *sugar-boileries,  plantations,  furniture.  1840  R.  ELLIS 
Customs  IV.  243  tnarg.  *Sugar  Bounty.  1888  Pall  Mall 
Gaz.  14  Apr.  10/2  The  International  Conference  upon  Sugar 
Bounties.  1822  AINSLIE  Land  of  Burns  232  Cadging  about 
the  track-pats,  pouries  an'  *succar  bowls.  1834  MARIA 
EDGEWORTH  Helen  xxxvi,  She  set  sugar-bowl  and  cream 
beforehim.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xxii.  (Roxb.)28i  Sugar 
Boylers  Instruments.. a  *sugar  brush.  1861  THACKERAY 
Four  Georges  i.  26  In  the  *sugar-chamber  there  were  four 
pastrycooks.  1830  T.  SURGES  Debates  in  Congress  10  May 
929  Men  have. .emigrated  from  South  Carolina  to  the  *sugar 
climate.. of  Louisiana.  1839  UKE  Viet.  Arts  1203  Our 
*sugar  colonists.  1702  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  V.  196 
Our  *sugar  collonies  in  the  West  Indies.  1733  Act  6  Geo.  If, 
c.  13  (title}  An  Act  for  the  better,  .encouraging  the  Trade  of 
his  Majesty's  Sugar  Colonies  in  America.  1833  Act  3^4 
Will.  !Vtc.  56  §9  The  Island  of  Mauritius  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  one  of  His  Majesty's  Sugar  Colonies.  1591  Exch. 
Rolls  Scotl.  XXII.  156  For  certane  *succour  confectis  and 
sweit  meit  furneist  to  bancatis.  1771  Ann.  Reg.  131/1  For 
stealing  a  silver  tea-pot  and  "sugar-dish.  1908  Daily  Chron. 
23  May  1/7  This  *sugar  dust  is  heavily  charged  with  ether. 


this  colony  contain  five  or  six  hundred  acres.  1870  KINGSLEY 
At  Last  x,  Managers  of  sugar-estates.  1613  DEKKER 
Strange  Horse-Race,  etc.  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  316  Before 
either  this  Masque,  or  *Suger-feast  come  marching  in  their 
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true  and  most  sweet  state,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  27  June 
1654  A  collation  of  eggs  fried  in  the  *suggar  furnace.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  2446/1  Sugar-furnace t  one  in  which 
pans  are  set  for  boiling  sugar-cane  juice.  1769  MRS.  RAF- 
FALD  Eng.  Housekpr.  (1778)  265  To  make  *Sugar  Iceing  for 
the  Bride  Cake.  1714  Observ,  Trade  Sugar  Colonies  5  How 
near  the  Desolation  of  the  *Sugar  Islands  is  at  hand.  1764 
J.  OTIS  Rights  Brit,  Colonies  29  That.. brutal  barbarity 
that  has  long  marked  the  general  character  of  the  "sugar- 
islanders.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl,  s.v.,  The  *Sugar  Juice  is 
purified.  1847  Webster's  Diet.  (ed.  2),  *  Sugar-kettle^  a 
kettle  used  in  boiling  down  the  sap  or  juice  from  which 
sugar  is  made.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  When  it  has  been 
a  Quarter  of  an  Hour  in  the  Forms,  'tis  cut  with  a  "Sugar- 
Knife.  1858  SIMMONDS Z?/<:/.  Trade  366/1  * Sugar-machinery, 
the  rolling  mills  necessary  for  squeezing  out  the  sap  of  the 
sugar*cane.  i6oo!lAKLUYT  f7^.  III.  718  Hisowne  Ingenios 
or  *sugar-milles.  1800  B.  MOSELEY  Treat.  Sugar  (ed.  2)  3^3 
Water  or  Horse  sugar  Mills.  1681  GREW  Musxutn  iv,  §  i. 
353  Sal  Ammoniac  sublim'd  in  a  *Sugar-Mould.  1861 
BENTLEY  Man,  Bot.  699  Treacle  [is]  the  thick  juice  which 
has  drained  from  refined  sugar  in  the  sugar-moulds.  1844 
G.  DODD  Textile  Manitf.  \\.  55  Copper  vessels  heated  by 
steams,  like  *sugar-pans, .  .&c.  1809  NEUMANN  Sp.-Engl. 
Dict.t  Alfeniquey  a  *sugar-paste  made  with  oil  of  sweet 
almonds.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  Some  have  imagined, 
that  the  ancient  and  modern  ''Sugar-Plant  were  different. 
1714  Ooserv.  Trade  Sugar  Colonies  4  The  English  *Sugar 
Plantations  are  upon  small  Islands.  1834  McCuLt.ocH 
Diet,  Comm.  (ed.  2)  1087  The  Spanish  sugar  plantations. 
1681  GREW  Musaewn  \\.  §  ii.  ii.  224  Permitting  the 
Molosses  to  drain  away  through  a  hole  at  the  bottom  of 
the  *Sugar-Pots.  1731  Gcntl.  Mag.  I.  137  *Sugar  Powder 
best  593  per  C.  1553  EDEN  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  40 
In  the  Ilande  of  Hispana..were  erected  28.  *suger presses. 
1870  KINGSLEY  At  Last  x,  A  small  sugar-press.. under  a 
roof  of  palm-leaf.  1890  D.  DAVIDSON  Mem.  Long  Life  x. 
261  The  cog-wheels  of  the  Indian  sugar-presses  were  in 
variably  cut  at  an  angle  of  45°.  1736  BAILEY  Household 
Diet.  Sim  3b,  To  make  all  Sorts  of  *Sugar  Puffs.  1833 
M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  xvi,  Bullock's  blood  is.. used  in  the 
*sugar  refineries  in  England.  1855  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm 
(ed.  2)  II.  440/2  The  following  analysis  of  *sugar  refuse  was 
made  by  Professor  Johnston.  1780  J.  HOWARD  Prisons  in 
Eng.  9f  Wales  71  *Sugar-saucers  of  brass  wire.  1805  DICK- 
SON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  209  *  Sugar  sctt/ti,  which  consists  of 
lime  and  bullocks'  blood.  1840  MARRYAT  Poor  Jack  xliv, 
He  had.. worked  his  passage  home  in  a  *sugar  ship.  1688 
HOLME  Armoury  in.  xxii.  281  A  *Sugar  Sive.  1868  WATTS 
Diet.  CJiem.  V.  472  Suppose.. a  *sugar-solutlon  before  in- 
version  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation.. to  the  right.  1598 
SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  ill.  (1641)  26/1  The  precious  Reed 
Whence  *Sugar  sirrops  in  abundance  bleed.  1842  Penny 
Cycl.  XXIII.  231/2  Animal  charcoal  is  variously  applied  in 
the  bleaching  of  sugar-syrup.  1695  Disc.  Duties  on  Sugars 
14  This  Gentleman  seems  very  unwilling  to  allow  any  thing 
of  the  Merchant  to  be  concern'd  in  the  *Sugar- Trade.  1714 
Qbsew.  Trade  Sugar  Colonies  4  Jamaica  could  never  be 
kept  and  improved  so  as  to  support  the  Sugar  Trade  to  this 
Kingdom.  1677  Phil.  Trans.  XII.  819  Vinous  shrubs  are 
now  coming  into  fashion ;  of  these  do  some  make  "Sugar- 
wines  by  art.  1826  Art  of  Brewing  (ed.  2)  31  The  brewing 
of  *sugar  worts. 

b.  Objective,  with  agent-nouns,  vbl.  sbs.,  and 
ppl.  adjs.,  as  sugar-boiler •,  -boiling,  -broker ;  etc.'; 
also  in  the  names  of  implements  used  in  manufac 
turing  or  preparing  sugar,  as  sugar-chopper,  etc. 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xxii.  (Roxb.)  279  Instruments. . 
usefull  to  the  *sugar  Boyler  or  Baker.  1856  Orr's  Circ.  Sci.t 
Pract,  Chem.  388  Iron-melters,  sugar-boilers  and  cooks. 
1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xxii.  (Roxb.)  279  That  hot  and 
Laborious  imploy  of  *Sugar  Boyling,  and  refineing.  1851 
MAYHKW  Lond.  Labour  I.  357,  I  purchased  a  small  tin 
saucepan,  a  piece  of  marble  slab,  and  commenced  sugar- 
boiling.  1866  W.  REED  Hist.  Sugar  54  Whilst  the  sugar 
boiling  season  lasted.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade  366/1 
*Sugar-choppert  a  small  hatchet  for  breaking  up  loaf-sugar. 
1881  Instr.  Census Clerks(  1 885)  63  Sugar  Merchant,  Chopper, 
Cutter.  1898  Allbntt's  Syst.  Med.  V.  406  A  "sugar-destroy 
ing  body  or  ferment.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  2446/1 
Hersey's  *sugar-dryer  is  for  granulating  damp  sugar.  1844 
BREEN  St.  Lucia  296  In  1840  the  "sugar-grower  took  the 
alarm.  1856  Orr^s  Circ.  Sci.t  Mech.  Philos.  326  In  "sugar- 
growing  countries.  1870  KINGSLEY  At  Last  xvi,  The  profits 
of  sugar-growing,  .have  been  of  late  very  great.  1598 
"Sugar-maker  [see  CANDIER].  1750  T.  SHORT  Disc.  Tea^ 
Sugar^  etc.  80  With  the  Skimmings  of  the  Juice  of  the 
Cane.. the  Sugar-makers  feed  their  Swine  and  Poultry. 
1753  Chambers1  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v.,  The  whole  art  of  "sugar- 
making,  or  the  reducing  vegetable  juices  to  what  we  call 
sugar.  1796  STEDMAN  Surinam  I.  316  The.. dangers  to 
which  the  sugar-making  negroes  are  exposed.  1839  URI-: 
Diet,  Arts  1200  Each  "sugar  manufacturer  has  a  warehouse. 
1747  State  of  Sugar-Trade  •$  British  "Sugar  Planters.  1807 
Edin.  Rw.  Oct.  151  The  profits  of  "sugar  planting.  1868 
WATTS  Diet.  Chem,  V.  354  Sorgho^,  .a  "sugar-producing 
grass.  1688  "Sugar  refiner  [see  SUGAR-BAKER  zj.  1755 
pict.  Arts  <V  Set.  IV.  s.v.,  Our  sugar  refiners  first  dissolve 
It  {sc.  coarse  sugar]  in  water.  1835  Partington's  Brit. 
Cycl.  Arts  fy  Set.  II.  793/2  The  process  of  "sugar-refining 
is  now  carried  to  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection.  1839 
URE  Dict.f  Arts  1201  It  is  curious  to  find  in  the  antient 
arts  of  Hindostan  exact  prototypes  of  the  "sugar-rollers. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  2452/1  ^Sugar-sifter,  a  machine 
for  sorting  grades  of  crushed  or  ground  sugar  according  to 
fineness  of  grain.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xxii.  (Roxb.) 
281  A  "Sugar  Skimmer,  .is  a  round  plate  of  Brass  a  little 
hollow  in  the  midle  and  made  full  of  round  holes.  1866  W. 
REED  (title)  The  History  of  Sugar  and  'Sugar  Yielding 
Plants. 

C.  Instrumental  and  parasyntlietic,  as  sugar- 
cured,  'ictdt  etc. ;  similative,  as  sugar- coloured, 
t  -sweet ;  also  5itgar*like. 

1887  W.  PHILLIPS  Brit.  Discomycetts  231  Externally 
*sugar-coloured.  1807  Daily  News  16  Dec.  7/2  A  'sugar- 
cured  ham.  1805  NELSON  To  Dh.  Clarence  12  June  in 
Nicolas  Duf.  (1846)  VI.  455,  20o  and  upwards  of  'sugar- 
laden  Ships.  1879  Jml.  Cktnt.Soc.  Abstr.s6o  Its  granular. 
*sugar-iike  appearance.  1805  NELSON  To  A.  Davidson 
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iz  June  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1846)  VI.  454  More  than  two 
hundred  Sail  of  *sugar-loaded  Ships.  1600  BRETON  Pasquils 
Fooles-cappe  Wks.  (Grosart)  1. 18/2  "Sugar  sweete,  or  bitter 
as  the  gall,  Tis  Pasquils  humour.  1612  J.  DAVIES  Muse's 
Sacrifice  Wks.  (GrosartJ  II.  44/2  And  Gall  itselfe,  to  them 
made  Sugar-sweet!  1906  KIPLING  in  Tribune  15  Jan.  4/4 
*  Sugar- topped  biscuits. 

6.  Special  combs. :  sugar -almond,  a  sweet 
meat  consisting  of  an  almond  coated  with  sugar ; 
t  transf,  a  stone  resembling  this  ;  sugar-box,  f  (a) 
a  sugar-basin  or  sugar-caster ;  (£)  a  box  in 
which  sugar  is  packed  ;  f  sugar-bread,  a  species 
of  confectionery ;  sugar -butter  sauce,  a  sauce 
made  with  sugar  and  butter ;  sugar-cake,  a  rich 
cake  made  with  sugar,  butter,  and  cream  ;  also 
Jig, ;  sugar-camp  U.S.,  a  place  in  a  maple  forest 
or  plantation  where  the  sap  is  collected  and 
boiled  for  sugar;  sugar-caster,  -castor  (see 
CASTOR2);  sugar-coat  #.,  to  coat  with  sugar; 
#£•.,  to  make  palatable ;  esp.  in  sugar-coated 
ppl.  a.  (of  pills) ;  so  sugar-coating  vbl.  sb. ;  sugar- 
cone,  a  conical  mould  used  in  making  loaf-sugar; 
sugar-disease,  diabetes  ;  f  sugar-garden,  sugar- 
house,  a  sugar-factory,  sugar- works ;  sugar- 
house  molasses,  a  low-grade  molasses  produced 
at  sugar-factories,  now  chiefly  used  in  the  pre 
paration  of  certain  medicines  and  chemicals; 
sugar-lime,  lime  formed  in  the  process  of  pre 
paring  sugar  from  beet-root;  fsugar-man,  a  sugar- 
maker  or  confectioner ;  -\  sugar-meat,  a  sweet 
meat,  comfit,  confection  ;  sugar-orchard  U.S.  = 
SDGAK-BUSH  i ;  sugar-pellet,  a  pellet  of  sugar ; 
t  a  piece  of  sugar-paste ;  f  sugar-penide  [cf. 
}*\\-£j.siickerpenit  (see  PEXIDE)], corruptly  -penny e, 
barley-sugar;  tsugar-roll,  (a}  ?  a  sweetened  bread 
roll ;  (//)  a  sugar-mill  roller  ;  f  sugar-snow,  snow 
(Sxow  sb^-  4  a)  made  with  sugar;  f  sugar-snuff, 
a  snuff  compounded  of  powdered  sugar-candy  and 
oil  of  nutmegs;  f  sugar-spar,  fsugar-spirit  (see 
quots.) ;  sugar-stick)  a  stick  of  sweetstuff ;  sugar- 
teat  (seequot.  1847);  inquot.  1856,  trans/.;  sugar- 
tongs,  a  metal  implement  for  taking  hold  of  pieces 
of  lump  sugar  (to  put  them  into  a  beverage),  con 
sisting  of  two  limbs  connected  by  a  flexible  back 
(or  a  hinge)  and  furnished  at  each  end  with  claws 
or  a  spoon-shaped  plate ;  sugar-vinegar,  vinegar 
made  from  the  waste  juice  and  washings  in  sugar- 
manufacture  ;  sugar-wash  (see  quot.) ;  sugar- 
water,  f  (a)  water  in  which  sugar  has  been  dis 
solved  ;  (£)  see  quot.  1753;  (f)  U.S.  the  sap  of 
the  sugar-maple. 

1594  MARLOWE  &  NASHE  Dido  n.  L  Wks.  1004  II.  359  He 
giue  thee  *Sugar-alrnonds.  1681  GREW  Musxum  in.  §  i.  v. 
296  The  Sugar- Almond.. so  like  to  the  rougher  sort  which 
Confectioners  sometimes  maker  that,  excepting  the  Tast, 
nothing  can  be  Hker.  1620  Union  Inv,  (1841)  27  A  "sugar 
boxe,..one  sugar  boxe  spoone.  1639  12th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.  App.  ix.  8.  i  Scollup  Suger  boxe.  1669  R.  MON 
TAGU  in  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  448  A 
vinegar  pot,  oil  pot,  and  sugar  box.  1747  in  Nuirne, 
Peerage  Evidence  (1874)  81  Silver  milk  pott,  .suggar  box.. 
silver  salvar.  1796  STEDMAN  Surinam  I.  361  Placing  my 
sugar-boxes  in  the  middle  of  a  tub,  and  on  stone.  1858 
SIMMONDS  Diet.  7'rade  366/1  Sugar-box^  a  kind  of  long 
case  in  which  Havana  and  some  other  sugars  are  imported. 
1587  HARHISON  England  \\.  vi.  in  Holinshed,  Marchpaine, 
*sugerbread  \ed.  1577  sugred  bread],  gingerbread.  1901 
Daily  Chron.  16  Nov.  8/5  A  Plum  Pudding,  with  beaten 
*sugar-butter  sauce,  after  the  receipt  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford.  1600  BRETON  Pasquils  Fooles~capt>e  Wks.  (Grosart) 
I.  26/1  Such  vile  conjunctions  such  constructions  make, 
That  some  are  pois'ned  with  a  'Sugar  Cake.  1716  W. 
MOPFETT  Hesperi-nesQ'gr.  \\.  9  This  grunting  Sow  would 
sooner  take,  And  eat  a  T — d  than  Sugar-Cake.  1801  S.  & 
HT.  LEE  Canterh.  T.  IV.  14  Pots  of  conserves,  sugar  cakes, 
and  such  other  housewifely  presents  as . .  gratify  the  appetites 
common  to  children.  1819  KEATS  Otho  i.  ii,  Who.  .dares 
to  give  An  old  lion  sugar-cakes  of  mild  reprieve?  1805 
PIKE  Sources  Mississ,  (1810)  49  He  informed  me  that,  .the 
"sugar  camp  near  tbe  stockade  was  where  he  made  sugar. 
1676  "Sugar-castor  [see  CASTOR  a  i].  17163  COI.MAN  Prose 
Sev.Occas.  (1787)  I.  251  A  queer  sort  of  building  Ma'am,  said 
young  Bonus, — a  mere  pepper-box,  and  there,— (pointing 
to  the  turrets  of  All  Souls)  there  are  the  sugar -casters.  1878 
POLLEN  A  tic.  fy  Mod.  Gold  $  Silver  Wk.  160  Sugar  caster : 
silver-gilt,  chased  with  figures  of  virtues.  1870  Eng.  Mech. 
18  March  660/3  He  can  have  his  pills. .  *sugar-coated  by 
any  druggist.  1910  J.  J.  REEVE  ia  The  Fundamentals  III. 
09  The  little  truth  in  it  served  to  sugar-coat  and  give  plausi 
bility  to  some  deadly  errors  that  lurked  within.  1876  DUN- 
GLISON  Med.  Lex.  998/1  "Sugarcoated  pills  are  prepared 
like  the  sugarplums  of  the  confectioners.  1908  Westm.  Gaz. 
J  31  Jan.  12/1  Who  used  his  great  gift  of  humour  as  a  "sugar- 
1  coating  for  the  great  things  he  has  had  tosay.  1856  Orr's  Circ. 
Set.,  Pract.  Chem.  410  "Sugar-cones  painted  with  white- 
lead  are  avoided.  1847-9  TodtCs  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  L  100/2 
The  chemical  mechanism  of  "sugar-disease.  1613  PUHCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  630  His  provisions  for  his  Ingenewes  or 
"Sugar-gardens.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  v.  52  To 
every  of  the  Ingemos  or  "su^ar-houses.  .do  belong  Negro- 
slaves,  for  the  planting  of  their  canes.  1769  Ann,  Reg.  in 
Mr.  Derman's  sugar-house,  in  Black-friers,  was  burnt  to  the 
ground.  1812  BRACKENRIDGE  Views  Louisiana  (1814)  175 
The  sugar  houses.. were  easily  distinguished  by  the  vast 
columns  of  smoke  they  sent  up  into  the  air.  186.  WALT 
WHITMAN  To  Working  Men  vi.  Poems  (1868)  no  White 
ns.  1890  BILLINGS 
:  molasses,  the  un- 


lead-works,  the   sugar-house,  steam-saws.      1890  BILLINGS 
Nat.  Med.  Diet.,    Treacle^  sugar-hou^e  mi  " 
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crystallizable  residue  of  the  refining  of  sugar.  1868  WATTS 
Diet.  Chem.  V.  469  The  calcareous  thin  syrup.. is. .filtered 
through  bone-black,  which  removes  a  small  quantity  of 
*sugar-lime.  a  1626  BRETON  Figure  of  Four*  n.  No.  78  Wks. 
(Grosart)  II.  7/1  Foure  sweet  Trades  in  a  Citie:  *Sugar- 
nien,  Comfit-makers,  Perfumersand  Nose-gay-makers.  1688 
HOLME  Armoury  in.  xxii.  (Roxb.)  280/2  A  Sugar  mans 
Lip  Bason.  1587  HolinshecPs  Chron.  III.  1490/1  A  most 
sumptuous  banket  prepared  of  "sugar  meats  for  the  men  of 
armes,  and  the  ladies.  1613  WITHER  Sat.  Ess,,  Vanity  M  6 
Sweet  sugar  meats,  and  spice.  1848  BAKTLETT.Z?;'C^.  Attter. 
344  *  Sugar  orchard,  a  collection  of  maple  trees  selected 
and  preserved  in  the  forest  for  the  purpose  of  making  sugar 
therefrom.  1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Dict.^  Alft>nique>  *.suger 
pellets,  Saccari  gluten.  1613  DKKKER  Strange  Horse-Race, 
etc.  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  372  [Dishes]  heaped  full  to  the  brim 
with  Sugar-pellets.  1830  Edui.  Rev.  L.  517  For  administer 
ing  all  kinds  of  homeopathic  medicine  the  little  sugar 
pellets  are  the  favourite  medium.  1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabel- 
houer's  Bk.  Physicke  108/2  Then  take  *Sugerpennye  as 
much  as  is  needfulle  with  Lettis,  and  fragrant  Rosewater. 
£1623,  1683  [see  PENIDE],  1712  tr.  Pome t  s  Hist.  Drugs  I. 
55  The  first  Sort,..call'd  Sugar- Penids,  is  boil'd  till  the 
Su^ar  becomes  brittle.  1727  Coll.  Epigrams  ccxii,  All 
their  cheer  was  "sugar-rolls  and  sack.  1758  in  6th  Rep, 
Dep.  Kpr.  Rec.  App.  n.  129  Anew  method  of  Casting  Guns 
or  Cannon,  Fire  Engines,  Cylinders,  Pipes,  and  Sugar  Rolls, 
..in  dried  sand.  1767  in  N.  fy  Q.  gih  S.  vn.  (1901)  148/1  It 
is  customary  with  us  [at  Caius  Coll.,  Camb.].  .to have  sugar- 
roll  and  sack  standing  in  the  hall.  1611  J.  DAVIES  Sco. 
Folly,  To  Worthy  Persons  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  64/1  If  a 
storme  should  rise.  .Of  *suger-snowes  and  halle  of  care-a- 
wayes.  1715  F.  SLARE  Vindic.  Sugars  6,  I  have.. recom 
mended  the  Use  of  *Sugar-SnurT  to  several  Friends.  1729 
Phil.  Trans.  XXXVI.  31  Those  which  they  call  "Sugar- 
.spars,  are  those  whose  Crystallisations  are  very  small,  and 
so  on  crumbling  to  Pieces  have  the  Appearance  of  powdered 
Sug.ir.  1731  P.  SHAW  Ess.  A  rtif.  P kilos.  126  By  *Sugar- 
Spirit  is  here  understood,  the  Spirit  prepared  from  the  \Va>h- 
ings,  Scummings,  Dross  and  Waste  of  a  Sugar-Baker's  Re 
fining  House.  1811  Ann.  Reg.,  Hist.  33/1  He.  .proposed  an 
increase  of  one  halfpenny  per  gallon  on  the  wash  of  sugar- 
spirits.  1825  HONE  livery-day  Bk.  I.  51  Their  upright 
cylinder-shaped  show-glasses,  containing  peppermint-drops, 
. .  'sugar-sticks,  hard-bake  [etc],  1914  CHESTERTON  Flying 
Inn  xxi.  255  When  the  three  boys  last  met  in  the  village 
market-place,  they  were  all  sucking  sugar-sticks.  1847  HAL- 
LI  WELL,  *Suj>ar-teat,  a  small  portion  of  moist  sugar  tied  up 
in  a  rag  of  linen  of  the  shape  and  size  of  a  woman's  nipple, 
given  to  quiet  an  infant  when  the  mother  is  unable  to  attend. 
1856  KANE  Arctic  Expl.  II.  v.  63  Sugar-teats  of  raw  meat 
are  passed  around.  1708  W.  KING  Cookery  70  For  want  of 
*Sugar-tongs  or  Spoons  for  Salt.  1874  RUSKIS  Eors  Clav. 
IV.  272  Because  people  are  now  always  in  a  hurry  to  catch 
the  train,  they  haven't  time  to  use  the  sugar-long*.  1839 
URE  Diet.  Arts  i  Vinegar  may  be  distinguished  into  four 
varieties,..!.  Wine  vinegar.  2.  Malt  vinegar.  3.  *Sugar 
vinegar.  4,  Wood  vinegar.  1812  Ann.  Reg.,  Gen.  Hist.  9 
'  *Sugar  wash*  \.  e.  the  liquid  prepared  in  order  to  distil 
spirits  from  it.  c  1430  TwoCookery.bks.  7  Takealmaundys, 
.  .an  stampe  hem,  an  draw  hem,  with  \>*z  'sugre  water  thikke 
y-now,  in-to  a  fayre  vessel,  c  1450  Ibid.  85  Grynde  hem 
with  sugour  water  into  faire  mylke.  1753  Chambers1  Cycl. 
Suppl.  s.v.  Sugar  spirit,  Sugar-water,  which  is  no  other 
than  the  water  in  which  the  aprons,  moulds,  and  other 
utensils,  employed  in  the  refining  of  sugar,  are  washed. 
1843  PEREIRA  Food  <$•  Diet  118  Sugar  water  is  frequently 
used  at  the  table  on  the  continent.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.  2267/2  A  spout  for  sugar-water  (the  sap  of  the  sugar- 
maple  tree). 

b.  In  names  of  birds,  insects,  and  other  animals 
that  feed  upon  or  infest  sugar  or  sweet  things,  as 
sugar-acaruSj  -ant,  -worm ;  sugar-creeper  (see 
CKEEPEHS);  sugar-eater,  =  SUGAR-BIRD  2,  3; 
sugar-louse,  -mite,  (a)  a  springtail  or  silvernsh, 
Lepisma  sacchari  •  (6)  a  mite  of  the  genus  Tyro- 
glyphits  or  Glydphagus ;  sugar-squirrel,  a  species 
of  flying-squirrel  found  in  Australia,  which  lives 
partly  on  honey. 

1856  Orr's  Circ.  Set'.,  Pract^Chem.  409  The  theory  which 
refers  grocers'  psora  to  the  *sugar  acarus  is  exceedingly 
probable.  1790  Phil.  Trans.  LXXX.  346  The  "Sugar  Ants, 
so  called  from  their  ruinous  effects  on  the  sugar-cane.  1898 
MORRIS  Austral  English  443/2  Sugur-Ant,  a  small  ant, 
known  in  many  parts  of  Australia  by  this  name  because  of 
its  fondness  for  sweet  things.  1811  SHAW  Gen.  Zool,  VIII. 
I.  258  *Sugar  Creeper,  Certhia  saccharina.  1796  NEMNICH 
Polyglot.  "Lex.  vi.  910  "Sugar  eater,  Certhia  jlaveola.  1845 
RICHARDSON  in  Encycl.  Mctroj>.  XXII.  464/2  Nectarinia, 
..Sugar-eater.  1817  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  xxiii.  II.  320 
The  common  "sugar-louse.  1796  NEMNICH  Polyglot.-Lex. 
vi.  910  "Sugar  mite,  Lef>istna  saccharina.  18x8-32  WEB 
STER  Diet.,  Svgar.mite ,  . .  lepisma.  1884  OGILVIE  Diet. 
(ed.  2),  Sugar-mite^  a  species  of  Acarina  or  mite,  Acarns 
sacchari.  1846  WATEBHOUSE  Mammalia  I,  331  Petaurus 
{Belidcus)  Scturfus.  Squirrel  Flying-Phalanger..  ."Sugar 
Squirrel  of  the  colonists  of  New  South  Wales.  1658  ROW 
LAND  tr.  Monfefs  Theat.  Ins.  1087, 1  assert  that  a  little  worm 
is  bred  in  Sugar,  long,  black  as  a  flea,.,  like  to  a  Weevil ; 
and  therefore  we  may  justly  call  it  a  'Sugar-worm. 

C.  In  the  names  of  plants  or  fruits,  so  called  on 
account  of  their  sweetness  or  their  yielding  sugar  : 
sugar-apple,  either  of  two  \Vest  Indian  trees  of 
the  N.O.  Anonaax  or  their  fruits,  Anona  squamosa 
and  Rollinia  Sieberi\  sugar-bean,  Phastolus 
saccharatus  and  Phaseolus  lunatus  ( 1 858  Simmonds 
Diet.  Tradt}\  sugar  beet,  any  variety  of  the 
beetroot  plant  from  which  sugar  is  manufactured  ; 
sugar-berry, the  North  American  nettle-tree,  Ce/tis 
occidentalis^  ^  HACKBEKRY  2  ;  sugar-birch,  a  N. 
American  species  of  birch,  as  Betula  lenta  or 
Betula  nigra,  from  the  sap  of  which  sugar  is 
obtained  ;  sugar-fungus,  the  fungus  of  yeast,  Sac- 
charomyus  ccrevisitK  ;  sugar-grass,  (a]  =  SoBGHUM 
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i  b  ;  (£)  the  Australian  grass  Poliinia  fulva  or 
Erianthits  fulvus ;  sugar-gum,  the  Australian 
Eucalyptus  corynocalyx  and  E.  Gunnii ;  sugar- 
melon,  a  sweet  melon  (cf.  F.  melon  sucritt) ; 
sugar-millet  =  SORGHUM  i  b  ;  sugar-pea 
(f-peaso):  see  quots.  1707,  1866;  f  sugar-pear, 
a  very  sweet  variety  of  pear  ;  sugar-pine  (see 
quots.);  sugar-pumpkin  (see  quot.)  ;  fsugar- 
reed  [cf.  Du.  suikcrriet\  =  SUGAR-CANE;  sugar- 
tree,  (a}  =  SUGAR-MAPLE  ;  (&)  =  SUGAR-BUSH  2; 
(c)  an  Australian  shrub,  Myoporum  platycarpum  ; 
sugar-wood  =  SUGAR-MAPLE  ;  sugar-wrack,  La- 
minaria  saccharina. 

1738  Phil.  Trans.  XL.  347  The  Fruit  of  this  and  most 
other  Anonas  are  Food  for  Lizards. . .  Some  of  these  Fruits 
have,  from  their  Taste,  been  called  Custard-apple,  *Sugar- 
apple,  and  Sour-sops.  1750  G.  HUGHES  Barbados  179  It 
bears  about  April  a  great  many  flowers  very  much  resem 
bling  those  of  a  sugar  apple.  1874  STEWART  &  BRANDIS 
Flora  N.  West  India  6  Custard-apple  (Sweet-sop  or  Sugar- 
apple  in  America).  1831  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Corr,  II.  422  In 
formation  regarding.. the  *sugar  beet,  will  be  found  in.. 
'Crud's  Economic  de  1 'Agriculture  ^  p.  285.  1887  Encycl. 
Brit.  XXII.  626/1  The  sugar  beet  is  a  cultivated  variety 
of  Beta  utariiima.  1846  LINDLEY  Veget.  Kingd.  580  The 
drupes  of  Celtis  occidentalis,  the  Nettle-tree  or  *Sugar- 
berry,  are  administered  in  the  United  States  in  dysentery. 
1751  J.  BARTRAM  Observ.  Trav.Pennsylv.  etc.  27  The  timber 
was  *sugar  birch,  sugar  maples,  oak  and  poplar.  1857  G. 
Bird's  Urin.  Deposits  (ed.  5)  398  The  fett£ciMtutn glattcutiit 
though  distinct  from  the  *sugar-fungus,  yet  is  not  unfre- 

5uently  found  associated  with  it.  1862  ASSTKD  Channel 
si.  iv.  xx.  476  The  *sugar  grass,  or  sorgho.  1889  MAIDEN 
'Use/.  PL  106  The  '  Sugar  Grass  '  of  colonists,  so  called  on 
account  of  its  sweetness.  Ibid.  27  Eucalyptus  Gu'iniz,..In 
Tasmania  this  is  known  as  'Cider  Gum',  and  in  South- 
Eastern  Australia  occasionally  as  the  '  *Sugar  Gum'.  Ibid* 
'442  Eucalyptus  corynocalyx^.  .Sometimes  called  '  Sugar 
Gum',  on  account  of  its  sweetish  foliage,  which  attracts 
cattle  and  sheep.  1616  SUKFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farm. 
195  To  make  Cucumbers  or  Pompions  sugred  \marg.  *Sugar- 
Melons].  1629  PARKINSON  Parad.  525  Some  are  called 
Sugar  Melons,  others  Peare  Melons,  and  others  Muske 
Melons.  1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  II.  156  The  *Sugar 
Pease,  which  beingplanted  in  April  isripeabout  Midsummer, 
its  Cods.. boiled  with  the  unripe  Pease  in  them,  is  extra- 
ordinary  sweet.  1710  Tusser  Redivivus  in  Tusscrs  Husb. 
(1878)  89  note,  Runcival  pease  find  now  very  little  Enter- 
tainment  in  Gentlemen's  Gardens. ..In  their  room  are  got 
the  Egg  pea,  the  Sugar  pea,  . .  etc.  1866  Treas.  Bot. 
897/2  There  is  a  section  [of  peas]  denominated  Sugar- 
peas,  which  is  remarkable  in  that  the  pods  are  destitute  of 
the  inner  film  peculiar  to  the  pods  of  the  other  kinds  of 
Peas.  1664  EVELYN  Kal,  Hart.  Aug.  72  Pears.. Summer 
Poppering,  *Sugar  Pear,  Lording  Pear.  1766  Complete 
Farmers,,  v.  Peart  The  green  sugar-pear.  1855  DUNGLISON 
Med.  Lex.  s.v.  Arrow  Root^  Florida  arrow-root  is  derived 
from  Zamia.  integrifolia  or  Z.putnila^  *Sugar  pine.  1837 
J.  D.  BORTHWICK  Three  Yrs.  California  xi.  188  In  this  part 
of  the  country  the  pine-trees  are  of  an  immense  size. . .  The 
most  graceful  is  what  is  called  the  'sugar  pine*.  1876  Encycl. 
Brit.  IV.  704/1  The  sugar  pine  (Pinits  Lambert iana). 
1905  Trade  Catalogue  (Cent.  Diet.  Suppl.),  Negro  or  Nan- 
tucket  *Sugar  Pumpkin.  The  true  old-fashioned  black- 
warted,  shelled  pumpkin.  1719  QUINCY  Compl.  Disp.  227 
The  *Sugar-Reed  or  Cane.  1717  Petivcriana  in.  246 
*Sugar-tree,  grows  at  the  Heads  of  Rivers,  and  near  Moun 
tains.  1801  J.  BARROW  Trav,  1.62  One. .called  here  the 
sugar-tree,  from  the  great  quantity  of  saccharine  juice  con 
tained  in  the  bottom  of  its  vase-shaped  flowers.  1866  Treas. 
Bot.  uio/i  Sugar-tree,  Myoporum platycarpum.  1872  S. 
DB  VERE  Americanisms  418  1'he  Sugar-Tree  or  Sugar- 
Maple  (Acer  saccharinum).  1809  A.  HENRY  Trav.  68  Covered 
with  the  rock  or  sugar  maple,  or  *sugar-wood.  1882  Encycl. 
Brit.  XIV.  29/2  Kelp .  .is  prepared  from  the  deep-sea  tangle 
(Laminaria.  digitata\  *sugar  wrack  (L»  sacc/tarina). 

t  6.  inyf^.  use,  passing  into  adj.  (with  superlative 
sugarest,  sug(e}re$t}  :  Sugary,  sweet.  Obs. 

c  1530  Crt.  Love  22  Thy  suger-dropes  swete  of  Elicon 
Distill  in  me,. I  pray.  1578'!'.  PROCTOR  Gorg.  Gallery  L  iv, 
Our  sugarest  sweetes  reapes  sorowing  sobs  in  fine.  1596 
SHAKS.  Merch.  V,  in.  ii.  119  Here  are  seuer'd  lips  Parted 
with  suger  breath.  1599  —  Hen.  Vt  v.  ii*  303  You  haue 
Witch-craft  in  your  Lippes,  Kate:  there  is  more  eloquence 
in  a  Sugar  touch  of  them,  then  in  the  Tongues  of  the  French 
Councell.  1604  DEKKKR  Honest  Wh.  Wks.  1873  II.  97  Our 
Country  Bona  Robaes,  oh  1  are  the  sugrest  delicious  Rogues. 
1687  in  Magd.  Coll.  <$•  ?as.  II  (O.H.S.)  167  They  were 
wheedled,. by.  .sugar  words, 

f  b.  In  parasynthetic  compounds,  as  sugar- 
chopped,  -lipped,  mouthed  adjs.  Obs. 

1553  Respublica  in.  iii.  680  A  slypper,  suger-mowthed 
howrecop  as  can  bee.  a  1652  BROME  New  Acad.  i.  i,  Do 
you  tell  me  Of  your  sweet  sugar-chop't  nestle  coxscombe? 
1827  SCOTT  Surg,  Dan.  Cone!.,  All  that  sugar-lipped  rail 
lery  which  is  fitted  for  the  situation  of  a  man  about  to  do 
a  foolish  thing. 

Sugar  (fu'gai),  v.  Forms:  5-6  au,grej  6-7 
suger,  7-  sugar,  [f.  SUGAB  j^.] 

1.  trans.  To  mix,  cover,  sprinkle,  or  sweeten  with 
sugar. 

1530  PALSGR.  743/1,  I  suger,  I  make  swete  with  suger,  je 
sucre.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  16  With  Water  thick  Sugred. 
1736  BAILEY  Househ.  Diet.  Mm  3  b,  To  Sugar  all  Sorts  of 
small  Fruit.  1806  SOUTHEY  Let.  to  Mary  Barker,  Rum 
and  water,  .sugared  to  the  utmost  i8a4  LD.  GRENVILLE 
Nugy  Metricx  87  We  now  sugar  our  cups  as  freely  as  our 
ancestors  spiced  and  drugged  them.  1871  GEO.  ELIOT 
Middlem,  Ii,  When  I  sugar  my  liquor. 

absol.    1834, 1850  [see  CREAM  v.  6). 

b.  in  fig.  context  (cf.  2). 

_  1610  T.  ABBOTT  Old  Way  9  To  Suger  the  brims  of  their 
intoxicated  Cups,  that  men  the  more  greedily.. may  drinke 
those  venimous  potions.  1642  D.  ROGERS  Naamati  320 
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Instead  of  (Master)  call  him  (Father)  sugering  the  bitter 
potion  they  were  to  minister.  1654  FULLER  Comm.  Ruth, 
(1868)  137  One  dram  whereof  is  able  to  sugar  the  most  worm 
wood  affliction.  1740  [see  SUGARING  vbl.  sb.  ij. 

c.  intr.  To  spread  sugar  mixed  with  beer,  gum, 
etc,  upon  trees  or  the  like  in  order  to  catch  moths. 
Also  trans,  with  the  tree  as  obj. 

1857,  1882  [see  SUGARING  vbl,  sb.  3].  1889  Pall  MallGaz. 
20  Aug.  3/1  They  were  out  late  '  sugaring  for  moths  '.  1892 
F.  E.  BEDDARD  Anim,  Coloration  ui.  84  Any  lepidopterist 
who  has  'sugared '  in  the  New  Forest.  190*  S.  S.  SPRIGGE 
Industr.  Chevalier  vii.  165  There  are  crowds  of  them, . .  who 
go  out  beating  bushes,  tapping  palings,  and  sugaring  trees. 

2.  fig.  To  make  sweet,  agreeable,  or  palatable. 
1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  Pro).  57  That  wyth  thyn  hony 

swete  Sugrest  tongis  of  rethoricyens.  1429  Pol,  Poems 
(Rolls)  II.  145  Thy  right  ay  sugre  with  remyssioun.  a  1586 
SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  xxvii,  The  messenger,  ..having  ever 
used  to  sugre  any  thing  which  his  Maister  was  to  re- 
ceave.  1613-18  DANIEL  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  (1626)  51  To  baite 
the  people,  and  sugar  their  subiection.  1639  S.  Du  VERGER 
tr.  Camus"  Admir.  Events  194  Bad  love  is  sugered  full  of 
quaint  wantonesses.  1681  T.  FLATMAN  H ' craclitits  Ridens 
No.  23  (1713)  1. 152  Jest.  Oh,  Mr.  Sham's.,  turn'd  true  Pro 
testant  !  Earn.  Nay,  I  thought  so  by  their  sugaring  the 
Oaths.  [1878  C.  GIBBON  For  the  King  iii,  Madam,  I  can 
sugar  my  pills,  but  I  cannot  sugar  my  words.] 

absol.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  \.  til,  216  These  Sentences,  to 
Sugar,  or  to  Gall,  Being  strong  on  both  sides,  are  Equi- 
u  oca  11. 

b.  with  over. 

1603  SHAKS.  Ham.  (Qo.  i)  1768  Then  I  perceme  there's 
treason  in  his  lookes  That  seem'd  to  sugar  o're  his  villanie. 
1649  MILTON  Eikon.  Pref.  Wks,  1851  III.  330  The  common 
grounds  of  Tyranny  and  Popery,  sugard  a  little  over.  1686 
H.  MORE  Let.^  in  Norris  Tk.  Love,  etc.  (1688)  217  A  sin., 
sugar'd  over  with  the  circumstance  of  yncnnditm  or  Vtile 
or  both.  1830  CUNNINGHAM  Brit.  Paint.  II.  77  Burke., 
endeavoured  to  soothe  down  his  rugged  spirit  and  sugar 
over  the  bitterness  of  his  nature.  1849  ROBERTSON  Serm. 
Ser.  i.  ix.  (1866)  152  Names.. with  which  this  world  sugars 
over  its  dark  guilt. 

3.  intr.  usually  sugar  off:  in  U.S.  and  Canada, 
in  the  manufacture  of  maple-sugar,  to  complete  the 
boiling  down  of  the  syrup  in  preparation  for  granu 
lation. 

1836  in  [Mrs.  Traill]  Backw.  Canada  App.  316  Those  that 
sugar-off  outside  the  house  have  a  wooden  crane  fixed  against 
a  stump.  1845  [see  SUGAKING  vbl.  sb.  2].  1884  BLAKELEE 
Indiist.  Cycl.  432  If  it  is  noticed  while  sugaring  off  that  the 
syrup  is  scorched.  1892  HOWELLS  Mercy  17  Families  that 
you  find  up  in  the  hills,  where  the  whole  brood  study  Greek 
while  they  are  sugaring  off  in  the  spring. 

4.  Cambridge    Univ,  Rowing  slang.     To  shirk 
while  pretending  to  row  hard. 

1890  BARRERE  &  LELAND  Slang  Diet.  (1897)  307/2.  1894 
Daily  Neivs  6  Feb.  3/5  Now  do  look  alive,  number  ninety 
and  five,  You're  'sugaring*.  1898  Blackw.  Mag.  Jan.  48 
Don't  sugar — four. 

Su  gar-baker.  [Cf.  Du.  suikerbakker,  G. 
zuckerbacker.] 

1 1.  A  confectioner.   Obs. 

1650  Conte-nius*  Janua  Ling.  §  408  The  Sugar  baker  make's 
readie  sweet- meats. 

2.  A  sugar -refiner.   Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  n\.xxii.(Roxb.)  281  Tbe  coat  of  Armes 
of  the  Sugar  bakersor  Refiners.  1727  DE  FOE  .£«£•.  Tradesm. 
iv.  (1841)  1.26,  I  have  seen  a  confectioner  turn  a  sugar-baker. 
1777  SHERIDAN  Sch.  Scand.  n.  H,  Her  mother  was  a  Welsh 
milliner  and  her  father  a  sugarbaker  at  Bristol.  1834  Brit. 
Husb.  I.  426  Sugar-bakers'  scum  is  the  skimmings  of  the 
sugar  during  the  operation  of  refining.  1836-7  DICKENS  Sk. 
£ozt  Tales  x,  Mr.  Gabriel  Parsons,  .was  a  rich  sugar-baker, 
and  mistook  rudeness  for  honesty.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet, 
Trade. 

So  Su'gar-ba  Icehouse,  a  sugar-refinery;  Strgar- 
ba:kery,  (a}  a  sugar-refinery ;  (b~)  the  occupation 
of  a  sugar-refiner;  Su*  gar-backing  vbl.  sb. 

1815  Ann.  Reg.)  Chron.  91  A  *sugar  bakehouse.  1794  De 
bates  U.S.  Congress^  May  (1849)  635  There  were  only  seven 
teen  *sugar-bakeries  in  the  United  States.  1860  THACKERAY 
Lovel  i.  (1861)  43  He  had  embarked  in  many  businesses  be- 
sides  the  paternal  sugar-bakery.  1714  Fr.  Bk.  oj  Rates  103 
The  said  Manufacture  of  *Sugar-Baking  and  Refining  in 
France.  1805  FORSVTH  Beauties  Scot.  1 1 1.  36  There  are  few 
manufactures  here  [sc.  Greenock]  carried  on.,  excepting  of 
cordage,  .sugar -baking,  and  some  few  others.  190*  Encycl. 
Brit.  XXXIII.  48/1  In  former  days,  when  refining  sugar  or 
1  sugar  baking '  was  supposed  to  be  a  mystery. 

Su  gar-bird.  [G.  zuckervogd  is  used  in  senses 
i  and  2.  Sense  3  is  after  Du.  suikervogel.]  A  name 
applied  to  various  small  birds  which  feed  (or  were 
supposed  to  feed)  on  the  nectar  of  flowers. 

f  1.   =  CANARY-BIRD.  Obs. 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  n.  xL  242/2  The  Canary  Bird,  or 
Sugar  Bird . .  is  as  big  as  a  common  Titmouse. 

2.  A  bird  of  the  genus  Certkiola,  belonging  to 
the  family  Cserebidse,  in  the  W.  Indies  and  S. 
America ;  also  applied  to  the  genera  Ccrthia  and 
Dacnis, 

1787  LATHAM  Gen.  Synop.  Birds  Suppl.  128  Famous 
Creeper...  A  Specimen  of  this,  in  the  collection  of  the  late 
Mr.  Boddam,  was  called  by  the  name  of  Sugar-Bird.  1879 
E.  P.  WRIGHT  Anim.  Life  255  The  Sugar-birds, or  Cerebiax, 
are  confined  to  the  tropical  parts  of  America.  1894  NEWTON 
Diet,  Birds  in.  761  The  Banana  Quit  is  the  Sugar-bird. 
1902  Nature  25  Sept.  541/2  A  Blue  Sugar-bird  (Dacnis 
cafana)  from  Brazil. 

o.  Applied  to  various  members  of  the  family 
Nectariniid&  or  Sun-birds  of  Africa. 

1822  W.  J.  BURCHELL  Trav.  S.  Afr.  I.  ii.  18  The  delicate 
Humming. birds  ( Trochili)  of  South  America  are,  in  Southern 


SUGAR-CANDY. 

Africa,  represented  by  the  Nectariniae,  here  called  by  the 
Dutch  colonists  Sniker-vogels  (sugar-birds),  from  having 
been  observed..  to  feed  principally  on  the  honey  of  the 
flowers  of  the  Suiker-bosch  (sugar-bush).  1834  PRINGLE  Afr. 
Sk.  22  Brilliant  as  the  glancing  plumes  Of  sugar-birds  among 
its  blooms.  1908  Ckr.  Express  i  Apr.  55/1  A  male  Long- 
tailed  sugar-bird  (Promerops  caferj. 

Su  gar-bush. 

1,  A  grove  or  plantation  of  sugar-maples. 

1823  COOPER  Pioneers  xx,  We  will  stop  and  see  the  '  sugar- 
bushT  of  Billy  Kirby.  1836  [MRS.  TRAILL]  Backw.  Canada 
315  The  sap  having  been  boiled  down  in  the  sugar-bush. 

2.  [Cape  Du.  suikerbos.]     The  South  African 
shrub  Protect,  mellifera. 

1822  [see  SUGAR-BIRD  3],  1880  Silver's  S.  Africa  (ed.  3)  127 
It  covers  extensive  grounds,  .associating  with  the  Kreupel- 
boom,  the  Sugar-bush  and  other  shrubs. 

t  Sugar-candian.  Obs.  Etymologizing  altera 
tion  of  SUGAK-CANDY  as  if  f.  Caiidia,  Crete.  (Cf. 
med.L.  sucura,  de  candid,  MLG.  sucker  van  kan- 
dea.} 

In  J.Taylor  (\V  3,ter-¥.)  Penny  less  Pilgr.  (1618)  Fs'Sugar- 
carrion  '  has  been  altered  by  editors  to  '  Sugar-candian  '. 

1597  Br.  HALL  Sat.  ii.  iv,  If  not  a  dramme  of  Triacle 
soueraigne,  Or  Aqua  vita?,  or  Sugar  Candian,  .  .can  it  remedie. 

tSugar-candied,j£.  Obs.  rare.  Perverted  form 
of  SUGAR-CANDY. 

1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia  s  Rev.  Induct.,  I  would  thou  hadst 
some  sugar-candied,  to  sweeten  thy  mouth. 

Sugar-candied,  a.     Also  7  -candid,     [f. 

SUGAK-CANDY  +  -ED  2.] 

1.  Coated  with  (fine  white)  sugar;  hence,  white 
as  if  candied  over  with  sugar. 

1592  NASHE  P.  Pcnilessc  Wks.  1904  I.  180  Their  cheeks 
suger-candied  and  cherry  blusht  so  sweetly.  1673  W. 
H[ICKES]  Lond.  Drollery  44  Thy  lips  are  while  as  Tallow, 
never  man  did  Buss  sweeter  things,  sure  they'r  Sugar-candid. 

2.  fg.  Sweet,  sugared,  honeyed.    (Cf.  CANDIED  3.) 
In  recent  use  only  with  pun  on  candid. 

1650  A.  B.  Mutatus  Polemo  23  We.  .accosted  them  with 
the  most  prestigious  sugar-candid  words  we  could  invent. 
1893  R.  WALLACE  in  Daily  News  14  July  2/7  Governments 
had  generally  two  classes  of  friends,  the  candid  and  the 
sugar-candied.  (Loud  laughter.) 

Sugar-candy  tju  gsakse-ndi).  [ad.  F.  sucre 
candi  (in  which  candi  was  at  an  early  date  appre 
hended  as  a  pa.  pple.  ;  cf.  I5th  c.  chucre  candif, 
and  It.  zucchero  candito],  corresp.  to  Pr.  sucre 
cantie^  Sp.  azucar  candi,  Pg.  assucar  candi,  MLG. 
suckercandi  (also  -#),  early  mod.Du.  suycker 


med.L.  succar-candi  •  repr.  Arab,  sukkar  SUGAR  + 
qandl  of  sugar,  f.  qand  sugar,  a.  Peis.  kand  =  Skr. 
khanda  sugar  in  pieces  (cf.  khantfa  iarkard  candied 
sugar),  orig.  piece,  fragment,  f.  root  khan^io  break.] 

1.  Sugar  clarified  and  crystallized  by  slow  evapo 
ration. 

Brown  (or  ^red)  sugar-candy:  that  obtained  at  the  first 
crystallization.  White  sugar-candy  :  that  obtained  by  re- 
boiling  the  former  and  allowing  it  to  crystallize. 

[1390  Earl  Derby's  Exped,  (CamdenJ  19  Pro  vj  Ib.  sucri 
candy.]  1392  Ibid*  219  Pro  diversis  speciebus..emptis-.viz. 
croco,  .  .gariofilis,  sugre  candy,  sugre  caffetin.  c  1^20  Liber 
Cocorum  (1862)  7  With  sugur  candy,  thou  may  hit  dowce. 
c  1460  J  .  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  757  Whot  appuls  &  peres  with 
sugre  Candy.  [1510  tr.  RentaleDunkeld.fe.}^..  S.)  213  Zucro 
candey.]  1584  COGAN  Haven,  Health  cxxix.  (1636)  128  White 
sugar  is  not  so  good  for  flegme,  as  that  which  is  called 
Sugar  Candie.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  in.  iii.  180  One 
poore  peny-worth  of  Sugar-candie  to  make  thee  long-winded. 
1610  Skuttleworths'  A  cc.  (Chetbam  Soc.)  191  Halfe  a  pound 
of  brown  suger  candie,  xijd.  1611  Ibid.  196  White  suger 
candie.  1620  VENNER  l^ia  Recta  \\.  102  Red  Sugar-Candy, 
which  is  only  good  in  glysters.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos. 
I.  27  Diaphanous  like  Sugar-Candy.  1755  SMOLLETT  Quix. 
(1803)  IV.  8,  I  thought..  his  voice  as  sweet  as  sugar-candy. 
1836-41  BRANDE  Client,  (ed.  5)  115  Thus  we  see  sugar-candy 
crystallized  upon  strings,  and  verdigris  upon  sticks.  1864 
GABROD  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  2)  316  Cane  sugar,  .crystallized  from 
a  strong  solution  with  the  addition  of  spirit,  .forms  oblique 
four-sided  prisms,  sugar  candy. 

2.  Jig.  Something  sweet,  pleasant,  or  delicious. 
1591  GKKESE  Farcw.  Follie  Wks.  (Grosart)  IX.  294  Sugar 

candie  she  is,  as  I  gesse,  fro  the  waist  to  the  kneestead.  1591 
HARINGTON  Orl.  Fur.  Pref.  F  8  In  verse  is  both  goodnesse 
and  sweetnesse,  Rubarb  and  Sugercandie,  ihe  pleasaunt 
and  the  profitable.  1593  G.  HARVEY  fierce1  s  Super.  Wks. 
(Grosart)  II.  254  O  the  sugarcandy  of  the  delicate  bag  pipe 
there.  1817  BYRON  Bepf>o  Ixxx,  Oh,  for  old  Saturn's  reign 
of  sugar-candy  !  i$SfyGtti'\w$J\Iei}iory'sHarkbackgt,  Lord 
John  Russell,  to  whom  a  rap  at  the  University  was  always 
sugar-candy. 

b.  attrib*   or  as  adj.     Sugared,    honeyed,   de- 
liciously  sweet. 

1575  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  91  The  goodliest 
suugercandye  style  That  ever  cam  neere  me  a  mile.  1602 
2nd  Pt.  Return  fr,  Parnass.  in.  iv.  1377  Give  him  some 
sugar  candy  tearms.  1601  MIUDLETON  Blurtt  Master-Con 
stable  v.  ii,  No,  no,  my  sugar-candy  mistress,  your  goodman 
is  not  here.  1903  LD.  R.  GOWER  Rec.  4-  Kent.  149  1  he  party 
m  that  sugar-candy,  cake-like  house  of  wits  was  a  small  one. 
1909  Daily  Ckrotu  20  Sept.  4/6  Sugar-candy  hymns. 

3.  attrib.)  as   sugar-candy  powder  ^    stick  ;    also 
applied  locally  to  crystallized  geological  formations 
(see  quots.  1778,  1876). 

1683  TRVON  Way  to  Health  xv.  (1697)  368  Take..  White- 
Sugar  candy-powder  one  Dram  and  half.  1706  E.  WARD 
Wooden  World  Diss,  (1708)  77  A  mere  Sugar-candy  Stick, 
in  Comparison  to  his  Cat  of  Nine-Tails.  1778  W.  PRYCE 
Min.  Cornub.  92  A  white  candied,  or  pellucid  Crystal,  com. 
monly  termed  a  White  Sugar  Candy  (SparJ  Crystal.  1876 


SUGAR-CANE. 

WOODWARD  Ccol.  Eng.  ff  Wales  204  The  beds  at  Portland 
and  Tisbury  contain  beautiful  yellow  crystals  of  sulphate  of 
barytes  (sugar  candy  stone). 

Su'gar-cane.  [f.  SUGAR  sb.  +  CANE  so.1  Cf. 
F.  camii  &  sucre,  t  Jt  Sucre,  Sp.  cafla  tie  azucar, 
Pg.  canna  d'assucar.]  A  tall  stout  perennial 
grass,  Sa.ccha.nim  officinarum,  cultivated  iu  tro 
pical  and  sub-tropical  countries,  and  forming  the 
chief  source  of  manufactured  sugar. 

African  or  Chinese  sugar-cane :  see  IMPHEE,  SORGHO  b, 
SORGHUM  i  b. 

1568  tr.  Tluvefs  Newfound  Worlde  Ixxvn.  126  The  stalke 
groweth  like  to  Suger  Canes.  isSaN.  LICHEFIELD  li.Castan- 
heiia's  Com/.  E.  tnd.  I.  xi.  28  By  these  messengers  were  pre 
sented  . .  three  Sheepe,  many  Orenges,  and  Sugar  Canes. 
c  1592  MARLOWE  Jew  of  Malta  iv.  1814  The  Meads,. .  Instead 
of  Sedge  and  Reed,  beare  Sugar  Canes.  i624CAi-T.  J.  SMITH 
Virginia  iv.  149  Their  mighty  wealth  of  Sugar  canes,  being 
first  transported  from  the  Canaries.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr. 
Mtuuklslfs  Trav.  135  Sugar  Canes,  eighteen  foot  long,  and 
seven  inches  about.  1779  HERVEY  Nav.  Hist.  II.  203  The 
first  introduction  of  the  sugar-cane  into  the  English  West- 
India  settlements,  is  said  to  be  in  the  year  1641.  1832  Vcg. 
Subst.  Food  of  Man  382  The  Sugar-Cane.  .must  be  con 
sidered  ..  a  native  of  China.  1857  H.  S.  OLCOTT  (title)  Sorgho 
and  Imphee,  the  Chinese  and  African  Sugar  Canes.  1861 
BENTLEY  Man.  But.  697  Holcus  saccliaratus  or  Sorghum 
saccharatum,  is  called  the  North  China  Sugar-cane  or 
Sweet  Sorgho.  1878  MORLF.Y  Diderot  II.  243  A  gang  of 
negro-slaves  work  among  the  sugar-canes. 


Sugar-Cane  Disease  in  the  May  River  District,  Queensland. 
tSu 'gar-Chest.  Obs.     Also  Sc.  suckar  kist. 

1.  A  chest  for  sugar. 

1549  Ace.  Ld.  High  Trfas.  Scot.  IX.  345  For..careing  of 
ane  suckar  kist  furtht  of  Leytht  to  Edinburgh!.,  vj  s. 

2.  Applied  to  the  hard  wood  of  various  trees  and 
to  the  trees  themselves  :  see  quots. 

1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  1 23  Steles  be  made  of  dyuerse 
woodes,  as . .  Sugercheste.  1567  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  ix. 
(1593)  230  From  underneath  a  sugarchest  [tr.  sub  ilice\  1585 
HIGINS  Junius'  Nomencl.  149/1  Alnus  nigra,.  .the  blacke 
alder  tree  :  some  take  it  to  be  that  which  is  commonly  called 
sugerchest.  1591  PERCIVALL  Sj>.  Diet.,  Evano,  Ebcniis, 
sugarchest.  1609  J.  DAVIES  Holy  Roode  Ep.  Ded.  14  To 
Flesh  and  Blood  this  Tree  but  Wormewood  seemes,  How 
ere  the  same  may  be  of  Suger-chest.  1683  MOXON  Meek. 
Exerc.,  Printing  vii,  I  us'd  to  make  them  of  Sugar-Chest  J 
That  Stuff  being  commonly  well-season 'd,  by  the  long  lying 
of  the  Sugar  in  it,  and  is  besides  a  fine  hard  Wood. 

Sugared  (Ju'g3ad),///.  n.  Forms:  4-5suored; 
4-7  sugred  (5  -id,  -yd,  -et,  sugird,  -urd,  sugurt, 
sugeryd,  6  -ed,  Sc.  sug(g)urit,  sugorit,  7 
suger'd,  sugg'red,  sugr'd,  sug'red),  6- sugared 
(7-8  sugar'd) ;  Sc.  7  succred,  8-9  auckered. 
[f.  SUGAR  sb.  or  v.  +  -ED.  Cf.  med.L.  zucarata, 
sugurata  {aqua),  F.  sucrc1.] 

1.  Containing  or  impregnated  with  sugar; 
sweetened  with  sugar. 

c  1410  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  53  ?et  sugurt  soppes  I  nyl 
forjetc.  1567  MAPLET  Cr.  Forest  Ep.  Ded.,  Ambrosia,  a 
sugred  and  confect  kinde  of  Wine.  1576  GOSSON  Spec.  Hum. 
in  Sch,  Abuse  (Arb.)  77  The  tender  floure.  .Whose  susred  sap 
sweet  smelling  sauours  yeeldes.  1577  HARRISON  England 
III.  i.  in  Holinslied,  Marchepaine,  sugred  bread  \ea,  1587 
sugerbread],  gingerbreade.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  ^26  Wine 
Sugred  inebriateth  lesse,  than  Wine  Pure.  1633  P.  FLKTCHKK 
Pise .  Eclogues  vu.  xxxvii,  No  sugred  made  confection.  1685 
HEDGES  Diary  ( Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  209  Sugared  Biskett.  1763 
MILLS  Pract.  Husk.  IV.  368  Phials  half  filled  with  sugared 
water.  1886  D.  C.  MURRAY  First  Pers.  Sinf.  ii.  He  asked 
for  a  glass  of  sugared  water  and  a  match.  1889  J.M.  DUNCAN 
Clin.  Lect.  Dis.  IVom.  xxii.  (ed.  4)  190  By  the  sugared 
urine  irritating  the  skin. 

b.  Sugared  pumpkin :  =  sugar-pumpkin  (StJGAR 

si.  5  c). 

[  1600  SURFLET  Countrie  Farme  252  To  make  cucumbers  or 
pompions  sugred,  you  must  steepe  the  seed  in  water  that  is 
well  sweetned  with  sugar  or  honie, ..and  so  sowe  them.] 
1884  De  Cantiolle's  Ong.  Cultivated  PI.  254  The  .sugared 
pumpkin,  called  Brazilian. 

c.  Resembling  (that  of)  sugar  ;  sugary,  rare. 
1713  Fam.  Diet.  3.  v.  Pears,  A  very  muskish  sugared  Taste. 

d.  Sugar-coated;  candied,  'crystallized'. 

1855  DICKENS  Houselt.  Words  XII.  133/2  Bonbons  made 
of  sugared  nuts  and  almonds.  1874  BLACK  Pr.  T/iule  xiv. 
228  Her  pockets  stuffed  with  packages  of  sugared  fruits.  1878 
C.  GIBBON  For  the  King  iii,  Pills  and  words  come  to  the 
same  effect  in  the  end,  whether  sugared  or  no.  iBoaGAKRETT 
Encycl.  Pract.  Cookery  1. 15/1  Sugared  Almonds. 

e.  Smeared  with  a  mixture  of  sugar,  beer,  etc. 
for  the  purpose  of  catching  moths. 

1887  CasseUs  Diet.  s.v.  Sugaring,  The  collector  visits  the 
sugared  trees  after  dark  with  a  bull's-eye  lantern. 

2.  fig.  Full  of  sweetness ;  honeyed,  luscious, 
delicious,  a.  With  lit.  language  retained. 

1416  LYDG.  Dt  Cuil.  Pilgr.  14287  Flaterye,  The  wych, 
with  hys  sugryd  galle,  Euery  vertu  doth  appalle.  1523 
SKELTON  Carl.  Laurel  73  Sith  he  hath  tastid  of  the  sugred 
pocioun  Of  Elyconis  well.  1576  GASCOIGNE  Kcnelwortk 
\Vks.  1910  II.  108  The  Sugred  baite  oft  hides  the  harmefull 
hookes.  1619  Z.  BOYD  Last  Baitel  950  (Jam.)  All  fleshlie 
pleasures  are  both  vain  and  vile. ..Beware  of  such  succred 
poison.  1663$.  PATRICK  Parat.  Pilgr.  xv.  (1687)  132  These 
sugared  drops  do  love  most  to  stay  in  the  solitary  places. 

b.  Of  actions,  states,  etc. :  freq.  having  an  attrac 
tive  outward  appearance,  alluring. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  n.  384  So  lat  youre  daunger  sucred 
[v.r.  bugred]  ben  a  lyte.  1569  in  Burnet  Hist.  Ref.,  Rec. 
(1681)  II.  ll.  in.  xii.  369  Her  cunning  and  sugred  entertain- 
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ment  of  all  Men  that  come  to  her.  1x1586  SIDNEY 
Poetry  (Arb.J  28  His  sugred  inuention  of  that  picture  of  loue. 
c  1590  GREENE  /•>.  Bacon,  vii.  68  Whose  face,  shining  with 
many  a  sugar'd  smile.  1607  SHAKS.  Tinion  iv.  iii.  259  Thou 
would'st  hauc.  .followed  The  Sugred  game  before  thee.  1633 
G,  HERBERT  Temple,  Glance  i,  I  felt  a  sugred  strange  de 
light.  1651  JER.  TAYLOR  Serin,  for  Year  n.  xix.  248  If  we 
retain .  .any  one  beloved  lust,  any  painted  devil,  any  sugar'd 
temptation.  i8$w  Spectator ^8  Oct.,  Davies  was  afterwards 
more  successful  in  his  offers  of  sugared  law. 

•j-  C.  Of  sound,  melody,  harmony  :  Dulcet,  melli 
fluous.  Obs. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  1 1  To  practyse  withe 
sugrid  melody.  1500-20  DUNBAK  Poems  xlvi.  13  A  nycht- 
ingall,  withsuggurit  notis  new.  i$%oG\vvoHQ  Paste  Gillofl. 
Wks,  (Grosart)  93  Her  sugred  descant.  1648  J.  BEAUMONT 
Psyche  xi.  ccxvii,  What  Ear  could  now  Disrelish  such  a 
sugar'd  Noise  as  this  ! 

fd.  Of  the  tongue,  mouth,  lips  (occas.  of  per 
sons),  with  reference  to  eloquence  or  tone.  Obs. 

c  1440  LYDG.  Amor  vincit  omnia  v.  (MS.  Ashm.  59)  pe 
greke  Omerus  w'  his  sugred  mou}?e,  1508  DUNBAR  Gold, 
Targe  263  Your  sugurit  lippis  and  tongis  aureate.  1560 
RoiXAND&zvttiSdgvrdsO  Pantillas  witli  thy  sweit  suggurit 
toung.  1573  L.  LLOYD  Pilgr.  Princes  (1586)  24  b,  Demos 
thenes  that  sugred  Orator.  1635  SWAN  Spec.  Mitndi  vii.  §  3 
(1643)  348  Tne  harmlesse  Choristers ..  do  then  begin  to  tune 
again  their  sugred  throats. 

e.  Of  words,  speech,  eloquence.  (The  com 
monest  use.) 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  i.  iv.  (Skeat)  1.  34  She.  .gan  de- 
Hciously  me  comforte  with  sugred  wordes.  c  1440  LYDG.  ^>t. 
Albon(i$-$4)  Alj,  Sugred  deties  of  Tullius  Cicero,  c  1450 
— Secrees  220  Thorugh  his  sugryd  Enspyred  Elloquence. 
1539  TAVERNER  Card.  Wysed.  \.  30  His  wordes  were  more 
sugred  than  salted,  more  dilectable  then  prpfytable.  1591 
SHAKS.  i  Hen.  Vf,  in.  iii.  18  Faire  perswasions,  mixt  with 
sugred  words.  1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple,  Rose  i,  This  world 
of  sugred  lies.  1664  H.  MORE  Antid.  Idolatry  x.  140  The 
fair  words  and  sugar'd  speeches  of  that  cunning  Woman. 
1789  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Expost.  Ode  x.  Wks.  1812  II.  236 
Like  Children,  charm'd  with  Praise's  sugar'd  song.  1863 
K.INGLAKE  Crimea  (1877)  II.  165  The  cheap  sugared  words 
are  quickly  forgotten.  1891  FARRAR  Darkn.  #  Daivn  xxxv, 
She  understood  that  sugared  letter  which  had  summoned 
her  from  Antium  1 

ff.  Of  kisses.    Obs. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Astr.  $  Stella  Sonn.  Ixxiii,  A  sugared  kiss 
In  sport  I  suckt.  1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  iv.  iii,  So 
sugred,  so  melting,  so  soft,  so  delicious,  1658  E.  PHILLIPS 
Myst.  Love  Gen.  Lud.  (1685)  17  Kisses.  Tempting, ..sugred, 
ling  ring. 

fg.  Of  persons:  Sweet,  precious.   Obs. 

c  1475  Partenay  3848  Adieu,  my  sugret  suete  souerain  lorde! 
1583  WASTNES  in  Meibancke's  Philotimus  To  Author,  God 
prosper  thee  (my  sugred  darling  boy). 

Sugariness  (Ju'garines).  [f.  SUGARY  a.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  sugary; 
luscious  sweetness. 

1848  LOWELL  Biglow  P.  Introd.,  Poet.  Wks.  (1879)  174  The 
sugariness  of  tamed  and  cultivated  fruit.  1899  Pall  Mall 
Gaz.  26  Dec.  3/3  That  '  sugariness '  of  diction  which  has 
endeared  the  author  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers. 

Sugaring  (Ju'garirj),  vbL  sb.  [f.  SUGAR  v.  + 
-ING  T] 

1.  Sugary  or  sweet  matter;   sweetening.     Also, 
the  adding  of  sugar. 

1740  CHEYNE  Regimen,  339  Noviciats  in  the  spiritual  Life 
are  often  gratified  with  such  Sugarings  for  their  Encourage 
ment  ;  but  Bread  is  for  grown  Persons.  1887  Cassclfs  Diet., 
Sugaring ,.* Sugar  used  for  sweetening,  &c.  1892  Daily 
News  16  Sept.  s/  5  The  California  prune . .  will  keep  better  and 
longer  without  sugaring  than  the  latter.  1907  \Vestin.  Gaz. 
i  June  2/1  The  less  alcoholic  wines  of  the  North,  artificially 
Strengthened  by  sugaring. 

2.  (7.S.  The  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  maple. 
|   Also  sugaring  ^(see  SUGAR  v.  3). 

1836  in  {Mrs.  Traill]  Backw.  Canada  App.  316  The  best 
rule  I  can  give  as  to  the  sugaring  .off,  as  it  is  termed,  is  to 
let  the  liquid  continue  at  a  fast  boil.  1845  S.  JUDD  Margaret 
n.  i.  (1871)  151  The  neighbors,  boys  and  girls,  come  in  at  the 
'sugaring  off'.  1871  S.  DE  VERE  Americanisms  206  The 
verb  to  sugar  off  is  derived  from  the  custom  of  winding  up 
the  sugaring  at  a  certain  period.  1904  W.  CHURCHILL  Cross 
ing  xi.  136  Then  came  the  sugaring,  the  warm  days  and  the 
freezing  nights. 

mttrie.  1836  [MRS.  TBAIU.]2toGlv.  Canada  156  Till  it  has 
arrived  at  the  sugaring  point.  1807  Advance  (Chicago) 
8  Apr.  455/2  The  sugaring  parts  of  Ohio.  1899  Atlantic 
Monthly  Apr.  561  In  sugaring  time,  Deacon  Abram  deliber 
ately  lets  Ave  barrels  of  maple  soak. 

3.  (See  SUGAR  v.  i  c.)     Also  attrib. 

1857  Zoologist  Ser.  i.  XV.  $649  Sugaring  by  night  is  cer 
tainly  very  profitable  for  Lepidoptera,  ants  and  cockroaches. 
z88a  Cassetfs  Nat.  Hist.  VI.  32  This  mode  of  collecting  is 
called  'sugaring  ',  and  is  somewhat  uncertain,  as  on  some 
nights  the  sugar  will  be  covered  with  Moths,  and  on  others 
you  will  scarcely  find  one.  1902  S.  SQUIRE  SPRIGGE  Industr. 
Chevalier  vii.  170  A  midnight  sugaring  expedition. 

Sugarish  (ju'garij),  a.  rare.  Also  5  zucriah, 
-ya.  [f.  SUGAR  sb.  +  -isn  1.]  Sugary,  sweet. 

c  1450  Mirour  Saluaciowt  (Roxb.)  27  Hire  speche  was 
lawe  and  soft.  .Neure  fell  to  sharp  nor  bittere  bot  hevenly 
zucrish  swete.  Ibid.  126  His  hevenly  zucrys  halsinges  in 
effable  and  gloriouse. 

t  1857  Tarts  Mag.  XXIV.  6  The  latter  being  of  a  saccharine- 
ish  and  sugarish  taste. 

Sugarless  (Ju-g3alesN,  a.  [f.  SUGAR  sb.  + 
-LEss.J  Without  sugar,  unsugared. 

1785  CowrER  Let.  to  Newton  27  Aug.,  Wks.  1836  V.  153 
1  His  dishes  of  sugarless  tea.  1896  Altlutt's  Syst.  Med.  I. 
I  408  Green  vegetables  and  sugarless  wines  and  spirits.  1898 
1  Pall  Mull  Mag.  Sept.  97  A  cup  of  lukewarm  coffee,  sugar. 
,  less  and  milklus. 


SUGAR-LOAF. 

Su'gar-loaf.     [f.  SUGAK  sb.  +  LOAF  s&.1  3.] 

1.  A  moulded  conical  mass  of  hard  refined  sugar 
(now  rarely  made). 

1422  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  59  In  i  Sugyrlafie, 
BJ.  $d,  145*  Paston  Lett.  I.  236,  I  pray  yow  that  ye  woll 
vouchesaff  to  send  me  an  other  sugor  loff,  for  my  old  is  do. 
1555  EDEN  Decades  (Arb.)  380  Teneriffa  is.  .a  greate  hyghe 
picke  lyke  a  suger  lofe.  1585'!.  WASHINGTON  to.Nickolay's 
Voy.  in.  i.  69  b,  Wearing  on  their  heads  a  hygh  yealow  hatte 
made  after  the  fashion  of  a  suger  loofe.  1604  [?CKETTLE] 
Wit  of  Woman  04,  Giue  the  gentlewoman  a  leashe  of 
angells,  to  buy  a  sugar  loafe.  1660  BOVLE  New  Exj>.  Phys. 
Meclt,  xxxiii.  247  A  Gardiner's  watering  Pot  shap'd  coni- 
cally,  or  like  a  Sugar-Loaf.  1707  LAUY  GKISELL  BAILLIE 
Househ.  Bk.  (S.H.S.)  69  For  a  suger  lofe  ^3.  73.  6d.  1800  U. 
MOSELEY  Treat.  Sugar  (ed.  2)  113  The  blue  paper  for  cover 
ing  sugar-loaves.  1835  App.  Mimic.  Cm-par.  Rej>.  iv.  2896 
(Kingston-upon-Thames),  '1'he  High  Steward .  .is  entitled  to 
18  sugar  loaves  every  year.  These  are  worth  about  9/.,  and 
are  usually  distributed  in  charity.  1876  W.  H.  G.  KINGSTON 
Banks  Amazon  112  The  snow-capped,  truncated  peak  of 
Cotopa.\i,  looking  like  a  vast  sugar-loaf. 

2.  transf.  A  thing  having  the  shape  of  a  sugar- 
loaf,    a.   Usually  sugar- loaf -hat  (see  3) :  A  conical 
hat,   pointed,  rounded   or  flat   at   the   top,  worn 
during  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  periods  and  after  the 
French  Revolution. 

1607   DEKKEK  &  WEBSTER  \Vestw.   Hoe  v.  hi,   Do  not  I 
know  yoU)  grannam?  and  that  sugar-loaf? 
b.  A  high  conical  hill. 

a  1691  BOVLE  Hist.  Air  (1692)  184  Till  they  arrived  at  the 
top  of  the  sugar-loaf,  or  highest  pile  of  the  mountain.  1715 
Phil.  Trans.  XXIX.  318  The  white  Cloud  still  biding  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Sugar-loaf  [sc.  Tenerifle].  1862  Cham 
bers'  Encycl.  IV.  745/2  The  rock  [of  Gibraltar],  at  its 
highest  point,  the  Sugar  Loaf,  attains  an  elevation  of  1439 
feet  above  the  sea.  1879  STEVENSON  Trav.  Donkey  (i8b6j 
30  The  outline  of  a  wooded  sugar-loaf  in  black. 
C.  A  kind  of  cabbage. 

1766  Complete  Farmer  7  P  4/1,  I  have  not  one  cabbage 
this  year  of  the  sort  I  intended  to  have;  what  1  have  being 
chiefly  sugar-loaf,  the  seedsman  having  deceived  me.  1778 
[W.  MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agric.  28  Apr.  1777  The  savoys 
and  sugar-loaves  were  soon  gone.  1842  LANCE  Cottage 
Farmer  15  When  you  plant  out  your  cabbages  at  the  out 
set,  first  put  a  row  of  early  Vorks,  then  a  row  of  Sugar-loafs. 

d.  A  variety  of  pine-apple,  Ananas pyramidalis. 
1796   NE.MNICH   Polyglot.-Lcx.   vi.   910   Sugar-loaf  pine- 

apple,  Brometia  ananas.  1842  Lou  DON  Sttour&an  Hort. 
600  The  Brown  Sugar-loaf.  1885  LAUY  BKASSKY  The  Trade's 
•343  The  sweeter  and  more  juicy  'sugar-loaf  is  preferred  in 
England. 

e.  A  species  of  fossilized  sea-urchin. 

1862  Chambers'  Encycl.  IV.  578/1  GaUriies.  [The  name] 
popularly  given  to  them..'  Sugar-loaves',  is  descriptive  of 
the  elongated  and  more  or  less  conical  shape  of  their  shell. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.    Shaped  like  or  otherwise  re 
sembling  a  sugar-loaf,  as  sugar-loaf  bonnet,  button, 
cabbag6($eQ  2  c),cap,  cornea,  crown,  eminence,  hat 
(see  2  a),  head t  hill (^e  2  b}, mountain  (see  2  b ),/*«* 
(see  2  ft),  pippin,  rock,  -shape,  stone,  -stump,  yew  \ 
used   for  sugar-loaves  or  loaf-sugar,  as  sugar-loaf 
form,  mould, paper;  parasynthetic  and  similauve, 
e&  sugar-loaf -like,  -shaped  &&')?>. \  sugar-loaf  page,  a 
page  wearing  sugar-loaf  buttons  ;  sugar-loaf  sea, 
'high   turbulent   waves  with  little  wind'  (Smyth 
Sailors  lVord-bk,)\  sugar-loaf  tool,  a  tool  with 
an  end  of  conical  shape  used  in  seal-engraving  to 
smoothe  the  surfaces  of  shields. 

1885  DILLON  Fair  holt's  Cost,  in  Eng.  I.  403  The  high 
*sugnr-loaf  bonnet  of  the  French  peasants.  1833  T.  HOOK 
Parsons  Dau.  n.  vi,  A  small  white-faced  boy,  who  was 
called  'page'  to  aunt  Eleanor,  .who.  .wore,  .two  hundred 
and  forty-eight  white  *sugar-loaf  buttons  on  his  jacket. 
1786  ABERCROMBIE  Card.  Assist.  130  *Sugar-loaf  cabbage. 
1838  Penny  Cycl.  XL  75/1  Salads  go  to  market  as  soon  as 
they  are  of  sufficient  size,  and  sugar-loaf  cabbages  succeed 
them.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  xn.  i.  P  3  *Sugar-Toaf  caps  of 
paper.  1885  DILLON  Fair  holt's  Cost,  in  Eng.  II.  237  The 
tall  *sugar-Foaf  crown  and  broad  bum.  1867  Chambers' 
Encycl.  IX.  192/1  When  it  has  been  sufficiently  concen 
trated. .it  is  run  into  the  ""sugar-loaf  fo.-ms.  1585  HICINS 
Jitnius'  Nomencl.  165/1  XA?.r,  ,.a  'suger  loafe  hat:  a  cop- 
pid  tanke  hat.  1807-^8  W.  IRVING  Salmag.  xviii.  (1860)  402 
He  usually  wore  a  high  sugar-loaf  hat  with  a  narrow  brim. 
1885  DILLON  Fair/iolt's  Cost,  in  Eng.  I.  402  He  wears  the 
high  sugar-loaf  hat  in  which  the  revolutionary  heroes,  .en 
shrined  their  evil  heads.  1793  HOLCROKT  tr.  Lavater's 
Physiog.  xx.  102  All  Indians  with  flat  or  "sugar-loaf  beads. 
1808  PIKE  Sources  Mississ.  (1810)  II.  App.  5  A  beautiful 
little  *sugar  loaf  hill.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  i.  u/i 
They  wear  their  Hats  higher  in  the  Crown  (*Sugar  Loafe 
like).,  then  Men  do.  Ibid,  xxii.(Roxb.)  380/2  A  great  'Sugar 
loaf  Mould.  1866  Chambers'  Encycl,  VIII.  269/1  The  peak 


FITHS  Artil.  Man,  (1862)  96  Blue  'sugar-loaf  paper.  1796 
NEMNIGH  Polyglot.- Lex,  vi.  958  "Sugar-loaf  pine,  Ananas 
Pyramidalis.  1842  LOUDON  Suburban  Hort.  533  Dessert 
apples... *Sugarloaf  Pippin,  Wormsley  Pippin.  171*  E. 
COOKE  Voy.  S.  Sea  384  A  "Sugar-Loaf  Rock  above  Water. 
185*  BURN  Naval  ff  Milit.  Diet.  u.  (1863)  276/2  'Sugar- 
loaf  sea,  »ter  clapoteuse.  1849  CUPPLLS  Green  Hand  xiv, 
The  *3Ugar-loaf  shape  of  the  headland.  1885  DILLON  Fair- 
holt's  Cost,  in  Eng.  I.  183  A  "sugar-loaf-shaped  erection  of 
red  cloth.  1789  J.  WILLIAMS  Min,  Kingd.  II.  129  The.. 
hard,  granulated,  "sugar-loaf -stone.  1876  DUSCLISON  Med. 
Lex.,  * Sugarloaf  Stump,  a  conical  shape  assumed  by  the 
stump  after  amputation,  .due  to  excessive  muscular  retrac 
tion.  1756  MRS.  DELANEY  Autobiog.  (1861)  III.  435  The 
gardens  seem  to  be  laid  out  in  the  old-fashioned  way  of 
mince-pies,  arbours,  and  "sugarloaf  yews. 


SUGARLY. 

Hence  Bu-g-ar  -loafed  (f-loaved)///.  a.t  shaped 
like  a  sugar-loaf. 

i7oz  W.  J.  tr.  Bntyn"s  Voy.  Levant  xl.  156  A  sort  of  Sugar- 
loaved  Hats.  1842  THACKERAY  Fitz-Boodtts  Prof.  Wks. 
1898  IV,  346  A  jacket  covered  with  sugar-loafed  buttons. 
1872  BAKER  Nile  Trib.  ix.  148  A  steep  sugar-loafed  hill. 
1875  EncycL  Brit.  II.  556/1  The  bassinet  was  now  worn 
beneath  the  huge  sugar-loafed  helm. 

t  Sirgarly,  adv.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  6  suggerlie. 
[f.  SUGAR  sb.  +  -LY  ^.J  Pleasantly,  agreeably. 

1584  D.  FENNER  De/.  Ministers  (1587)  41  To  shew  how 
suggerlie  they  dealt  with  manie,  and  yet  in  the  end  did 
vndermine  them. 

Su'gar-maple.  The  North  American  tree 
Acer  saccharinum^  which  yields  maple-sugar. 

1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.  v.  Maplc^  The  sugar  maple 
..grows  to  sixty  or  eighty  foot  high.  1773  W.  LEWIS  tr. 
Neumann's  Cheat.  Wks.  (ed.  2)  II.  72  note,  A  kind  of  Sugar 
hich  issues  upon  wounding  or 
maple-tree,  one  of  which  is 


.          .  . 

is  prepared  from  the  juice  which  issues  upon  wounding  or 
boring  certain  species  of  the  maple-tree,  one  of  which  is 
named  from  hence  the  Sugar-maple.  1831  E.  FORBES  Veg, 


World  in  Art  Jrnl.  III.  Catal,  p.  vii,  The  wood  of  the  sugar 
maple  of  Canada  is  the  bird's-eye  and  also  curled  maple  of 
the  cabinet-maker.  1868  Rep.  U.S.  Comm.  Agric.  (1869)  198 
The  black  sugar  maple  (Acer  sacc/iarinum,  var.  nigntm). 
1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XV.  524/1. 

b.  attrib.)  as  sugar-maple  landy  tree\    sugar- 
maple  borer  (see  quot.  1882). 

1792  Descr.  Kentucky  54  The  settlers  upon  the  sugar- 
maple  lands.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVIII.  63/1  By 
transplanting  the  sugar  maple-tree  into  a  garden,  ..the 
quantity  of  the  sap  might  be  increased.  i88a  Garden 
27  May  370/3  The  Sugar  Maple  borer  (Glycobius  speciosus), 
whose  grubs  are  very  injurious  to  Maples. 

t  Sugar-plate.  Obs.  [orig.  sucre  in  plate> 
i.e.  sugar  in  the  form  of  a  flat  cake  :  see  PLATE  j^. 
10.]  A  dainty  kind  of  sweetmeat.  Also  applied 
to  a  sweet  lozenge  for  medicinal  use. 

c'333  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  521  In  3//.  zukur  in 
plate  et  2  //.  drages  .  .  4^.  $d.  1390  Earl  Derby's  Exp.  (Cam- 
den)  19  Pro  iiij  tb.  sucri  plat,  rouge  et  blank.  1402-3  Mem. 
Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  208  Sugur  en  plate.  ^1440  Promp. 
Parv.  484/1  Sukyr  plate,  sucura  crustalis.  1511-12  Durham 
Acc.  Rolls  (Surtees)  291  Pro  quinque  lib.  confeccionum  et  le 
suggurplatt  3d  -jd.  a  1536  TISDALE  Expos.  Matt.  vi.  (c  1550) 
73  To  banket  wyth  dew  (as  they  saye)  of  all  maner  of  frutes 
&  confections,  ..sugreplate  wyth  malmesaye  and  romneye 
burnte  with  Sugre.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Engl.  Poesie  i.  xxx. 
(Alb.)  72  Their  bankettmg  dishes  of  suger  plate,  or  of  march 
paines,  and  such  other  dainty  meates.  1615  MARKHAM  Eng. 
Hottsew.  (1660)  92  To  make  a  kind  of  Suger  plate,  take  Gum 
Dragon,  and  lay  it  in  Rose  water  two  dayes  :  then  take  the 
powder  of  fair  Heppes  &  Suger,  and  the  juyce  of  an  Orenge. 
1630  BRATHWAIT  .£//£-.  £>/;/&;«.  (1641)  153  Physicians  [make 
use]  of  sugar-plates,  which  they  minister  to  their  patients,  to 
take  away  the  taste  of  a  more  bitter  potion,  1688  HOLME 
Armoury  in.  iii.  85/1  Sugar  plate  \  is  White  Sugar  sifted, 
White  of  Egs,  Gum  Dragon  and  Rose  Water  beaten  into 
a  Paste,  then  moulded  into  any  form,  and  so  Print  it. 

Strgar-plum.     [f.  SUGAR  sb*  *  PLUM  sb.] 

1.  A  small  round   or  oval  sweetmeat,  made  of 
boiled  sugar  and  variously  flavoured  and  coloured; 
a  comfit. 

a  1668  DAVENANT  Wits  iv.  Wks.  (1673)  205  Some  Comfits 
Sir.  A  mourning  Citizen  Will  never  weep  without  some 
Sugar-plums.  1673  O.  WALKER  Educ.  v.  44  A  sensible- 
ness  In  youth  for  a  gig  or  a  suggar-plum,  is  the  same 
afterwards  for  honour  or  interest.  1709  AUDISON  Tatler 
No.  148  f  ii  Little  Plates  of  Sugar-Plumbs,  disposed  like 
so  many  Heaps  of  Hail-stones.  1712  tr.  Pontefs  Hist. 
Drugs  I.  2  Use  it  like  Caraway  seeds  for  Confects  and 
Sugar-plums.  1828  SCOTT  Jrnl.  3  May,  Compliments  flew 
about  like  sugar-plums  at  an  Italian  carnival.  1840  HOOD 
Up  Rhine  197  A  little  while  ago  there  were  proclamations 
in  the  papers  against  poison-coloured  sugar-plums.  1859 
BOYD  Recr.  Country  Parson  vl.  199  Sugar-plums..  damage 
the  teeth.  1908  [Miss  FOWLER]  Betw.  Trent  $  Ancholme 
378,  I  can  see  now  the  sugar-plums,  with  wire  stalks. 

2.  Jig,  Something  very  pleasing  or  agreeable,  esp. 
when  given  as  a  sop  or  bribe. 

1608  DEKKER  Lanth.  $  Candle-Li.  Wks.  (Grosart)  III. 
270  By  stopping  the  Constables  mouth  with  sugar-plummes 
(thats  to  say,)  whilst  she  poisons  him  with  sweete  wordes. 
1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  n.  129  With  a  perfumed 
Comfite,  or  a  Sugar-plumbe  in  their  mouth,  that  is,  with  a 
word  of  piety.  1738  tr.  Guazzo's  Art  Conv.  70  Thus  you 
leave  them  with  a  small  sugar-plumb  in  their  mouth.  1789 
(titlg)  The  Sugar  Plumb;  or,  sweet  amusements  for  leisure 
hours.  1813  MRS.  JACKSON  in  Sir  G.  Jackson's  Diaries  fy 
Lett.  (1873)  II.  7  The  little  sugar-plum,  in  the  shape  of  a 
.small  pension,  they  have  put  into  your  mouth.  1818  SCOTT 
Hrt.  Midi,  xxxviii,  Her  zeal  for  inquiry  slaked  for  the  pre 
sent  by  the  dexterous  administration  of  this  sugar  plum. 
1867  TROLLOPE  Chron.  Barsct  I.  xxiv.  204  An  artist,  .whom 
the  rich  English  world  was  beginning  to  pet  and  pelt  with 
gilt  sugar-plums.  1883  READE  Many  a  Slip  in  Harper's 
Mag.  Dec.  136/2  Whilst  he  delivered  these  sugar-plums  he 
did  not  look  her  in  the  face. 

t  3.  transf.  a.  A  kind  of  fossil.   Obs. 

1681  GREW  Musxttm  in.  §  i.  v.  296  A  Great  Tibuline  Sugar- 
Plum.     {Cf.  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  20  June  1644,  An  hard 
stone,  which  hangs  about  like  icicles,  having  many  others  in 
the  •form  of  comfitures  and  sugar  plums  as  wee  call  them.] 
TO.  A  kind  of  knotting.   Obs. 

17SO  MRS.  DELANY/.//*  *  Ca 

f 

sugar-plum  for  you. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  sugar-phtm  box  ;  sugar 
plum  chalk,  lando&z/.,  land  having  '  a  thin,  short, 
chalky  surface  '. 

1750  W.  ELLIS  Mad.  fiustaurim.  VI,  ii.  19,  iii.  34  (E.D.S.). 
1852  IHACKEUAY  Esmond  I.  iii,  Her  ladyship's  snuff.box 
and  her  sugar-plum  box. 
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Hence  Su'gar-plnm  v.  trans,,  to  reward  or 
pacify  with  sweetmeats  ;  hence,  to  pet,  cosset. 

1788  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Mrs.  H.  More  22  Sept.,  Instead 
of  being  reprimanded  (and  perhaps  immediately  after  sugar  - 
plum'd)  for  not  learning  their  Latin.. grammar.  1841  Tait's 
Mag.  VIII.  7  At  present,  pretty  dear,  she  is  coaxed  and 
sugar-plumbed  through  life. 

Sugar-roset:  see  ROSET  «.  i  a. 
Sugar-sop  (Ju-gaispp).  Also  8  Sc.  succar-sap, 

s.w.  aiaL  zugar-zop.     [f.  SUGAR  sb.  +  SOP  j^.1] 

f  1.  //.  A  dish  composed  of  steeped  slices  of 
bread,  sweetened  and  sometimes  spiced.  Alsoyfcf. 
(Earlier  ^  sugared  sops  :  see  SUGARED  ppl.  a.  i.) 

1581  PKTTIE  tr.  Gnazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  (1586)  in.  175  Two 
drougs.  .the  one  of  which  or  both,  the  Courtier  vsing,  may 
long  time  maintaine  himselfe  in  his  Princes  fauour :  These 
are  abstinence,  or  else  suger  soppes.  1599  GREENE  Disjntt. 
Wks.  (Grosart)  X.  277  A  quart  of  Sugar  sops.  1658  ROW 
LAND  tr.  Moufet's  Theat.  Ins.  903  You  should  supply  them 
[bees]  with  Honey,,  .give  grapes  or  figs  bruised  or  pounded 
-together,  and  sugar-sops.  1660  H.  MORE  Myst.  Godl.  x. 
xiv.  540  Being  poisoned  or  intoxicated  with  the  unwholsome 
sugar-sops  of  Antinomianism  and  Libertinism.  1663  PEPYS 
Diary  17  April,  It  being  Good  Friday,  our  dinner  was  only 
sugar-sopps  and  fish.  1671  EACHARD  Observ.  Answ.  Cont. 
Clergy  5  Sugar-Sops  and  Soft  Jellies.  1729  [HIPPISLEY] 
Flora  i.  iv.  (ed.  3)  17  Come  along  Child,  and  I'll  get  thee 
a  little  Zugar-zops  to  comfort  thy  Bowels,  a  1776  Wren  in 
Herd  Coll,  Anc.  <$•  Mod.  Sc.  Songs  II.  210  In  came  Robin 
Red-breast,.. Wi1  succar-saps  and  wyne. 

attrib.  1741  J.  YARROW  Love  at  first  Sight  Prol.,  His 
Mouth  b'ing  stopt  with  Sugar-Sop  Preferment. 

2.  The  West-Indian  Sweet-sop,  Anona  squamosa. 

1847  MRS.  R.  LEE  AJr.  Wand.  v.  67  West  Indian  fruits, 
such  as  the  delicious  cherry,  the  sugar  sop,  sour  sop,  £c. 

Su*  gar-work. 

fl.   Confectionery.   Obs. 

1578  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q,  Eliz.  (1908)  178  Cullers  for 
the  sugerworke.  1653  Bk.  Fruits  %  Flowers  (title-p.)  To 
make  Powders,  Civet  Bagges,  all  sorts  of  sugar-works, 
turned  workes  in  sugar.  1725  Fain,  Diet.,  Sultane^  a  sort 
of  Sugar- Work. 

2.  pi.  (formerly  f  sing.}     A  sugar  factory. 

1604  E.  G[BIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  m.xxii.  187 
The  wealth  of  these  Hands,  be  their  sugar-workes  and  hides. 
1681  Act  Par/.  Scot.,  Chas,  II.  (1820)  VIII.  360/2  The  saids 
Tuo  Suggar-works  of  Glasgow.  1722  DE  FOE  Col.  Jack 
xix,  A.. plantation,  where  they  had  an  ingenio,  that  is  to 
say,  a  sugar-house,  or  sugar-work.  1825  WATERTON  Wand. 
S.  Amer.  \.  2  Higher  up  stand  the  sugar-works  of  Amelia's 
Waard.  1902  Encycl.  Brit.  XXXII.  116/1  An  impetus  was 
given  to  thesugar  Industry  by  the  SugarWorks  GuaranteeAct. 

Sugary  (Ju'gari),  sb.  Also  7  suggarie.  [for 
*stigarcry)  f.  SUGAR  sb. :  see  -EKY  and  cf.  F.  sucrerie.] 

1.  A  sugar-manufactory.     06s.  exc.  as  in  b. 

1696  Acts  Parl.  Scot.,  Will.  (1823)  X.  66/2  The  Manu 
factory  of  Sugar  commonly  called  the  Suggarie. 

b.  U.S.  and  Canada.  A  place  where  maple-juice 
is  collected  and  boiled  for  the  purpose  of  making 
sugar  ;  a  sugar-camp. 

1840  P.  H.  GOSSE  Canadian  Nat.  67  We  will  go  into  the 
Sugary,  where  the  men  are  collecting  the  sap  from  the 
maple-trees.  1884  Attends  New  Amer.  Farm  Bk.  272  The 
primitive  mode  of  arranging  the  sugary,  is  with  large  re 
ceiving  troughs.. placed  near  the  fires. 

t  2.  Sugar-manufacture.   Obs. 

1747  State  of  Sugar-Trade  6  These  Computations  are 
made  upon  the  whole  British  Sugary. 

Sugary  (ju'gari),  a.  Also  6  sugerye,  sugrie. 
[f.  SUGAR  sb.  +  -Y.] 

1.  Full  of,  containing,  or  impregnated  with  sugar; 
pertaining  to  or  resembling  (that  of)  sugar ;  sweet, 
sweetened. 

1597  A.  M.  tr,  Guilltmeatfs  Fr.  Chirvrg.  49/4  Ther  is  a 
sugerye  dulcor  or  sweetnes  extracted  out  of  Leade.  1598 
FLORIO,  ZMccheroso1..sugr\v.  1707  Curios.  Husb.  <y  Card. 
72  A  sweet  and  sugary  Juice.  1731  MILLER  Card.  Dict.s.v. 
Pyrnst  The  Flesh  is  melting,  and  if  not  too  ripe,  of  a  sugary 
Flavour.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  118  The  sugary  sap 
of  Acer  saccharinum.,froin  which  sugar  is  extracted.  1844 
DISRAELI  Coningsby  i.ix.  37  The  baskets  of  certain  vendors 
of  sugary  delicacies.  1851  Jrnl.  R.  Agric,  Sac.  XII.  i.  284 
A  drab-coloured,  dry,  'sugary'  silt.  1851  RUSKIN  Stones 
Venice  I.  App.  xx.  397  Coarse  sugary  marble.  1870  —  Led. 
Art  vii.  176  A  crystalline  or  sugary  frost-work.  1896  A. 
BEAVAN  Marlboro  Ho.  v.  77  Henry.. being  remarkably  fond 
of  all  kinds  of  delicate  sugary  cates. 

2.  Jig.  Delieiously  or  alluringly  sweet ;  honeyed  ; 
deceitfully  or  flatteringly  pleasant;  also,  excessively 
or  offensively  sweet.     Also  advb. 

1591  SPENSER  M.  Hubberd  819  And  with  the  sugrie  sweete 
thereof  allure  Chast  Ladies  cares  to  fantasies  impure.  1834 
BECKFORD  Italy  II.  82  As  I  had  just  received  a  sugary 
epistle  from  this  paragon  of  piety.  1841  L.  HUNT  Seer  (1864) 
27  She  would  not  have  him,  notwithstanding  his  sugary 
verses.  1845  DISRAELI  Sybil (1863)  151  *  Is  he  very  violent?' 
inquired  her  ladyship,  in  a  sugary  tone.  1855  CARLYLE  Let. 
to  J.  W.  Carlyle  *  Sept.,  The  Dragon  herself  is  all  civility 
and  sugary  smiles.  1879  F.  HARRISON  Choice  of  Bks.  (1886) 
i.  14  Sugary  stanzas  of  ladylike  prettiness.  1881  Miss  BRAD- 
DON  Asphodel  II.  268  Twenty  couples  were  revolving  to  the 
last  sugary-sweet  German  waltz. 

1 3.  Fond  of  sugar  or  sweet  things,   rare. 

1664  BEALE  in  Evelyn's  Pomona  22,  I  did  once  prefer  the 
Gennet-moyl  Cider,  but  had  only  the  Ladies  on  my  side,  as 
gentler  for  their  sugary  palats. 

Suge(n,  obs.  forms  of  SAT  z/.i 
Sugeorne,  obs.  form  of  SOJOURN  sb. 
Sugescent    (s»«dge*sent),    a.    rare.      [f.    L. 

stig&re  to  suck  +  -ESCEST.]   Misused  for:  Pertaining 

to  or  adapted  for  sucking. 


SUGGEST. 

iSoa  PALEY  Nat.  Theol.  xviii.  340  The  sugescent  parts  of 
animals.  1844  PLUMMER  in  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sci.  ty  Arts  XLVI. 
243  The  pig  [appeared]  to  be  master  of  the  sugescent  art. 

buget,  obs.  form  of  SUBJECT. 

t  Sugetable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  In  4  soietable. 
[f.  sttgct,  SUBJECT  v.  +  -ABLE.  Cf.  SUBJECTABLE.] 
Subject. 

138*  WYCLIF  Bar.  i.  18  We  wer  not  soietable  [Vulg.  sub- 
jectioiles]  to  hym. 

f  Sugetly,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  sogetly.  [f. 
suget)  SUBJECT  a.  +  -LY  ^.]  Inherently. 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll,  88  Many  trowen  J»at  ymage  to  be  God, 
&  many  trowen  Goddis  vertu  sogetly  to  be  >er  in. 

Suggan  (sargan,  s?7*gan).  Anglo-Irish.  Also  8 
suggin,  9  soo-,  s(o)ugan,  suggaun,  -awn.  [Ir. 
siigdn.]  A  straw  rope  ;  a  saddle ;  a  coverlet. 

1732  BP.  DOWNES  in  Nicolson  Epist.  Corr.  556  Instead  of 
saddles  perhaps  something  not  better  than  an  Irish  suggan. 
T-lfyl.vJHnEEartStrongbow  II.  So  Cadows,and  brogues, 
and  swords,  and  suggins.  1841  S.  C.  HALE  Ireland  II.  401 
A  stout  little  pig  had  a  sougan  fixed  to  his  leg  to  prepare 
him  for  the  road,  1914  Chamb.  Jrnl.  Oct.  697/2  Alvin  had 
come  into  camp  without  a  '  sugan  '  or  blankets  of  his  own. 

Comb.  1861  CLINCTON  Frank  o'  Donnell  117  Two  sug- 
gaun-bottomed  chairs. 

tSugge.  Obs.  [Shortening  of  HATSUGGE.]  The 
hedge-sparrow. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  483/2  Sugge,  bryd,  curuca,  linosa 
[read  liwfa\.  1x1500  Medulla  Gram.,  Cuntca,  a  sugge,  a 
dumok  [mn/dunok].  1530  PALSGR.  278/1  Sugge  a  byrde. 
[1847  HALLIWELL,  6>££v,..the  hedge-sparrow.  Devon.} 

Sugge,  obs.  form  of  SAY  z/.i 

t  Su'gger,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  -yre.  [ad.  F. 
mggerer^  or  L,  suggtrere  (see  SUGGEST).]  trans.  To 
prompt,  suggest. 

1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.)  iv.  xxx,  After  as  the 
spyryte  dyabolycall  them  suggerneth  [sic]  in  the  mater  of 
usuryes.  1606  tr.  Rollock's  Lect.  z  Thess.  52  (Jam.J  The 
\vaies  of  the  deuill  that  he  suggyres  to  false  teachers  to 
deceiue  men  by  are  infinite. 

t  Suggeron,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6  -eorne, 
-eroun,  7  -oine.  [Cf.  F.  (n.e.  dial.)  soco(u}rant 
souc(p}riont  "\sco(u)rion,  also  OF.  secourjon,  mod. 
escottrgeon,  ecourgcon^  -^scourgeon,  Norm,  sugregeon 
kinds  of  barley  or  wheat.]  A  kind  of  oats. 

1563  in  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  (1888)  65/1,  i  firlfot]  He  cus- 
tume  et  suggeorne  ailtis.  1564  Ibid.  (1886)  604/2,  2  hollas 
avenarum  lie  suggeroun  aittis.  1608  Ibid.  (1892)  125/1. 

t  Sugge'St,  sb.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  suggestns  («-stem), 
f.  suggest-,  suggergre  to  SUGGEST.]  =  SUGGESTION. 

16. .  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659)  I-  App.  12  The  reasons  of 
the  suggests  are  these,  [etc.].  1639  G.  DANIEL  Ecclus.  xxvi.^3 
Whose  vertues  countermand  The  loose  Suggests  of  fraihie. 
165*  C.  B.  STAPYLTON  Herodian  xiv.  113  By  thy  suggest  was 
Abel  kill'd  of  Cain. 

Suggest  (stfdse-st),  v.  Also  6  sugiest.  [f.  L. 
suggest- ,  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  suggerZre,  i.sug-  =  SUB- 
2  +gtrtff*  to  bear,  carry,  bring.] 

1.  trans.  To  cause  to  be  present  to  the  mind  as 
an  object  of  thought,  an  idea  to  be  acted  upon,  a 
question  or  problem  to  be  solved  ;  in  early  use 
said  esp.  of  insinuating  or  prompting  to  evil.  In 
extended  application,  to  propose  as  an  explanation 
or  solution,  as  a  course  of  action,  as  a  person  or 
thing  suitable  for  a  purpose,  or  the  like. 

15*6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  124  b,  The  aungell  of 
sathanas.  .euer  suggestynge  &  mouynge  some  vyce,  vnder 
thecolour  of  yertue.  1593  SHAKS.  Ven.fy  Ad.6$i  Disturbing 
Jealousy.  .Gives  false  alarms,  suggesteth  mutiny.  1595 
DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  in.  ii,  Succession,  conquest,  and  election 
straight  Suggested  are.  ifo^KNOLLES//^.  Tur&s(i62i)  148 
These  men . .  ceased  not  continually  to  suggest  vnto  him  high 
conceits  of  himselfe.  1665  GLANVILL  De/.  Van.  Dogw.  34 
What  the  Gentleman  himself  suggests  were  answer  sufficient. 
1671  MILTON  P.  R.  \.  355  Why  dost  thou  then  suggest  to  me 
distrust?  17*5  DE  FOE  l>'oy.  round  War  Id  (\%w)  161  ACoun- 
try  most  remote  from  us.  .and  consequently  it  would  be  sug 
gested  as  unprofitable  to  our  Commerce.  1779  Mirror  No. 
24  In  the  Allegro^  meaning  to  excite  a  cheerful  mood,  he 
suggests  a  variety  of  objects.  1854  MJLMAN  Lat.  Christ. 
HI.  vii.  (1864)  II.  156  Gregory  dwells  on  the  advantage  of 
being  thus  constantly  suggested  to  the  prayers  of  friends. 
a  1859  MACAULAY  Hist.  £ng.  xxiii.  V.  90,  I  proposed  that 
King  James  should  retire  to  Rome  or  Modena.  Then  you 
suggested  Avignon ;  and  I  assented.  1861  PALEY  JEschylits 
(ed.  2)  Supplices  680  note,  The  MSS.  have  n-po^afieus  or  »rpo- 
H>f0eii«.  Dobree  suggested  npofj.adj)<;.  1886  BARING-GOULD 
Court  Royal  v,  I  would  suggest  your  following  me  into  my 
sanctum  sanctorum.  1901  Cyct.  Tour.  Club  Caz.  Oct  389 
It  is  difficult  to  suggest  a  remedy. 

b.  Said  of  the  conscience,  feelings,  etc. ;  hence, 
of  external  things,  to  prompt  the  execution  of, 
provide  a  motive  for. 

1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  n.  (1882)  93  He  that  hath  the 
first  aiuine  calling  (his  conscience  suggesting  the  same  vnto 
him).  1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients $i  A  great  many,  .have 
lost  also  the  best  endeavours  their  wit  could  suggest  them. 
1749  HAKTLEY  Observ.  Man  i.  iii.  §  2.  347  The  frequent 
making  of  Hypotheses.. would  suggest  numerous  Phaeno- 
mena,  that  otherwise  escape  notice.  1776  GIBBON  Deel.  <$•  F. 
xvi.  (1782)  I.  655  Prudence  suggested  the  necessity  of  a 
temporary  retreat.  1833  H.  COLERIDGE  Btogr.  Borealis  6 
His  poem,  called  '  Flecnoe,  an  English  Priest  ,  which  is  sup 
posed  to  have  suggested  to  Dryden  his  famous  satire  of 
McFlecnoe.  1856  STANLEY  Sinai  <$•  Pal.  xiv.  (1858)  473  The 
sky,  the  flowers,  the  trees,  the  fields,  which  suggested  the 
Parables.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  z)  V.  182  The  punishments 
to  be  inflicted  on  slaves  are  suggested  by  the  cruelty  of  fear. 
1880.  L.  STEPHEN  Pope  iii.  77  The  success  of  the  Iliad 
naturally  suggested  an  attempt  upon  the  Odyssey. 


SUG-GESTABLE. 

C.  Const,  clause  or  inf. :  To  put  forward  the 
notion,  opinion,  or  proposition  (that^  etc.). 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  124  b,  Whan.. he  sug- 
gesteth  or  moueth  to  man  or  woman  to  do  suche  thinges 
that  he  wolde  haue  them  to  do.  1600  J.  PORV  tr.  Leo's 
Ajrica  415  They  suggested  vnto  him,  that  Gonsaluo  was 
a  Magician,  who  [etc.],  17*7  DE  FOE  Syst.  Magic  \.  iii. 
(1840)  82  The  honourable  person.. who  I  seemed  to  suggest 
was  not  to  be  believed.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Pierrc's 
Study  Nat.  (1799)  II.  567,  I  have  no  need  to  suggest,  that 
these  inscriptions  might  be  conceived  in  a  much  happier  style 
than  mine.  1798  S.  &  HT.  LEE  Canterb.  T.  II.  125  The 
drawing-master,  .suggested  how  irksome  it  ever  is  to  fill  up 
the  outline  we  delight  to  throw  off  the  fancy.  1875  JOWRTT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  73  They  suggest  that  Socrates  should  be  in 
vited  to  take  part  in  the  consultation. 

d.  To  utter  as  a  suggestion. 

1837  DICKENS  Picfav.  xli,  'Will  you  take  three  bob?'  'And 
a  bender',  suggested  the  clerical  gentleman.  1881  R.  A. 
KING  Love  tJte  Debt  xix,  '  I  think  I'd  try  giving  her  notice 
again,  first ',hesitatively  suggested  his  feeble  fellow-bachelor. 

e.  refl.  Of  an  idea,  proposition,  etc.:  To  present 
itself  to  the  mind. 

1801  Farmer's  Mag.  Apr.  221  No  wonder  the  idea  of  emi 
gration  should  suggest  itself.  1861  PALEY  sEschylus  (ed.  2) 
Prometh.  379  nofe,  The  danger  of  approaching  the  crater  in 
an  eruption  naturally  suggested  itself.  1898  '  H.  S.  MERRI- 
MAN  '  Roden's Corner  x.  101  It  must  assuredly  suggest  itself 
to  any  one  of  us  that  the  best  method  of  doing  this  is  [etc.]. 

f  2.  To  prompt  (a  person)  to  evil ;  to  tempt  to 
or  to  do  something  ;  to  seduce  or  tempt  away.  Obs, 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadiam.  xiii,  Pamela  (whom  thy  Maister 
most  perniciously  hath  suggested  out  of  my  dominion).  1588 
SHAKS.  L,  L.  L.  v.  ii.  780  Which  partie-coated  presence  of 
loose  loue  . .  Those  heauenlie  eies  that  looke  into  these 
faults  Suggested  vs  to  make.  1591  —  Two  Gent.  in.  i. 
34  Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  soone  suggested,  I  nightly 
lodge  her  in  an  vpper  Towre.  1601  —  All's  well  iv.  v.  47, 
I  giue  thee  not  this  to  suggest  thee  from  thy  master.  1613 
—  Hen.  Vfff,  i.  i.  164  This  holy  Foxe.  .suggests  the  King 
our  Master  To  this  last  costly  Treaty.  1643  ^.1R  T.  BROWNE 
Relig.  Med.  \.  §  37  The  unquiet  walkes  of  Devils,  prompting 
and  suggesting  us  unto  miscliiefe. 

fb.  To  insinuate  into  (a  person's  mind)  the 
(false)  idea  that,  etc.  Obs. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  n.  i.  261  We  must  suggest  the  People,  in 
what  hatred  He  still  hath  held  them.  1689  Col.  Rec. 
Pennsylv.  I.  297  Some  persons  have  indeavored  to  suggest 
and  insence  ye  minds  of  the  good  people,  That  the  Governor 
had  a  designe. 

3.  To  give  a  hint  or  inkling  of,  without  plain  or 
direct  expression  or  explanation. 

1697  DRYDEN  I7irg.  Georg,^  Ess.  Wks.  i72r  I.  203  Virgil., 
loves  to  suggest  a  Truth  indirectly,  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr, 
$  It.  Note~oks.  (1871)  I.  121  It  [sc.  a  statue]  suggests  far 
more  than  it  shows.  1900  Jrnl.  Sch.  Geog.  (U.S.)  Apr.  126 
Such  a  knowledge  of  society  cannot  be,  with  profit,  more 
than  suggested  in  the  early  years. 

4.  Of  things  :   To  call  up    the   thought    of  by 
association  or  natural  connexion  of  ideas. 

1709  BERKELEY  Th.  Vision  §  25  One  idea  may  suggest 
another  to  the  mind.  1733  —  Th.  Vision  Vind.  §  39  All 
signs  suggest  the  things  signified.  1764  REID  Inquiry  ii.  §  7 
A  certain  kind  of  sound  suggests  immediately  to  the  mind, 
a  coach  passing  in  the  street.  1859  HAWTHORNE  Trans 
form,  xxix.  226  Such  silvery  ones  [ft.  clouds]  as  those,  .have 
often  suggested  sculpturesque  groups,  figures,  and  attitudes. 
1864  BRYCE  Holy  Rom.  Etnp.  xv.  (1875)  255  Democratic 
Athens,  oligarchic  Rome,  suggest  to  us  Pericles  and  Brutus. 
1894  H.  DRUMMOND  A  scent  of  Man  47  A  process  of  growth 
suggests  to  the  reason  the  work  of  an  intelligent  Mind. 

b.  To  give  the  impression  of  the  existence  or 
presence  of. 

1816  A.  KNOX  Rent.  (1834)  I.  56  This  took  place.. to  such 
a  degree,  as  to  suggest  strong  wishes  for  reunion  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  1898  '  H.  S.  MERRIMAN'  Roden's 
Corner  i.  2  With  an  air  suggesting  a  desire  to  attract  as  little 
attention  as  possible. 

6.  Law.  To  put  forward  in  a  (  suggestion '. 

1719  LILLY  Pract.  Rtg.  II.  537  There  ought  to  be  an 
Affidavit  made  of  the  Matter  suggested.  1768  BLACKSTONE 
Comm.  in.  vii.  113  If.  .the  court  shall  finally  be  of  opinion, 
that  the  matter  suggested  is  a  good  and  sufficient  ground  of 
prohibition  in  point  of  law. 

6.  In  hypnotism,  to  influence  by  suggestion. 
1895  in  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.     1903  F.  W.  H.  MYERS  Hu 
man  Pers.  I.  175  The  man  who  is  '  suggested  '  into  sobriety. 

7.  absol.  or  intr*  f  To  prompt  or  tempt  to  evil 
(obs.) ;  to  make  or  offer  a  suggestion. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  n.  ii.  114  Other  diuels  that  suggest 
by  treasons.  1604  —  Ot/t.  n.  iii.  358  When  diuels  will  the 
blackest  sinnes  put  on,  They  do  suggest  at  first  with  heauenly 
shewes.  1635  QUARLES  Embl.  \.  i.  (1718)  7  The  devil  may 
suggest,  compel  he  cannot.  1675  MARQ.  WORCESTER  m 
Essex  Papers  (Camden)  38  We  beg . .  that  you  would  suggest 
if  you  can  think  of  any  other  person,  a  1721  PRIOR  Dial. 
Dead^  (1907)  223  That  sprightly  way  of  thinking  as  wildly  as 
your  imagination  can  suggest.  1855  TENNYSON  Will  14  Who 
..ever  weaker  grows  thro'  acted  crime,  Or  seeming -genial 
venial  fault,  Recurring  and  suggesting  still  ! 

Suggestable  (s^d^e-stab'l),  a.  [f.  SUGGEST  v. 
+  -ABLE.]  =  SUGGESTIBLE  2. 

1848  Tail's  Mag.  XV.  218  There  is  not  a  new  and  indirect 
tax  suggestable. 

Sugge'sted,  ppl.  a.    [f.  SUGGEST  v.  +  -EDI. 

The  first  three  senses  are  not  represented  in  the  vb,  but  are 
derivable  from  senses  of  L,  snggerfre.} 

fl.  ?  Furnished,  supplied.  Obs. 

1591  Soliman  $•  Pers.  u.  Hi.  5  Loue,  by  whose  suggested 
power  Erastus  vsde  such  dice,  as,  being  false,  Ran  not  by 
Fortune,  but  necessitie. 

f2.   (Falsely)  imputed.   Obs. 

1640  O.  SANDYS  Ckrist's  Passion  20  Whom  we  accuse  of 
no  suggested  crimes. 
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f3.  Suborned.  06s. 

1647  LILLY  Chr.  Astral,  clxi.  678  He . .  will . .  receive  Punish 
ment. .by  meanes  of . .  suggested  Witnesses,  or  sinister  In 
formations. 

4.   Proposed,  prompted,  insinuated. 

1660  MILTON  Free  Comtnw.  Wks.  1851  V.  424  All  those 
suggested  Fears  and  Difficulties. .easily  overcome.  1667  — 
P.L.v.  699  Hee.  .Tells  the  suggested  cause,  a  1820  T.  BROWN 
Philos.  Human  Mind  (1820)  II.  xxxiii.  189  In  the  suggested 
feelings  themselves,  there  is  one  striking  difference.  1884  tr. 
Lotse's  Logic  168  We  can  yet  pronounce  with  perfect  cer 
tainty  that  a  suggested  name  is  not  the  right  one.  1896  Pop. 
Sci.  Jrnl.  L.  220  Suggested  hallucinations  and  ideas  do  not 
differ.. from  spontaneous  hallucinations. 

Hence  Sugge'stedness  (see  quot.). 

1802-12  BENTHAM  Ration.  Judic.  Evid.  (1827)  I.  293  Sug- 
gestedness..  :  the  quality  of  having  been  assisted  by  sugges 
tions  to  every  good  purpose. 

Suggester  (s^d^e-staj).  Also  6  -oure,  7  -our. 
[f.  SUGGEST  v.  +  -EE1.  Cf.  i6th  c.  F.  suggesteurt 
and  cf.  SUGGESTOR.] 

f  L  One  who  imputes  crime  to,  or  brings  a  charge 
against,  another.  Obs. 

1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  n.  183  Consentynge  to  the 
enuyful  starrer  and  suggestoure.  1x625  FLETCHER  Bloody 
Brother  in.  i,  Some  suborn'd  suggester  of  these  treasons. 
1627  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659)  I.  438  King  James,  who. . 
wanted  not  some  suggesters  about  him  to  make  the  worst  of 
all  mens  actions  whom  they  could  misreport.  1630  BKATH- 
WAIT  Eng.  Gentlem.  (1641)  24  Whereby  that  base  suggestour 
might  be  duely  censured. 

2.  One  who  suggests  or  prompts. 

1671  CLARENDON  Dial,  Tracts  (1727)  308  If  it  [sc.  age]  can- 
not  suggest  all  things  which  occur  to  more  vigorous  con 
ceptions,  it  can  judge  better  of  what  is  suggested  than  the 
suggesters  themselves,  a  1710  BULL  Print.  Christ.  (1713)  III. 
885  The  Spirit  of  God  in  Person  is  not  the  immediate  Sugg  ester 
of  this  Conclusion.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Drama  of  Exile 
1805  Suggesters  to  his  soul  of  higher  things.  1893  LELAND 
Mem.  I.  99,  I  also  was  the  suggester,  father,  and  founder  in 
London  of  the  Rabelais  Club.  1903  F.  W.  H.  MYERS  Human 
Pers.  I.  206  Some  telepathic  impact  from  the  suggester's 
mind. 

Suggestibility  (a^dgestibi'lTti),  [f.  next  + 
-ITY.J  Quality  or  condition  of  being  suggestible. 

1.  Susceptibility  to  (hypnotic)  suggestion. 

1890  Open  Court  10  Apr.  2197/2  The  suggestibility  of 
crowds.  1891  Contemp.  Rev.  Nov.  673  The  degree  of  sug 
gestibility  is  not  necessarily  proportioned  to  the  depth  of 
sleep.  1903  F.  W.  H.  MYERS  Human  Pers.  I.  162  What  we 
want  to  effect  through  suggestion  is  increased  suggestibility. 

2.  Capability  of  being  suggested. 
In  mod.  Diets. 

Suggestible  (s^d^e-stib'l),  a.    [f.  SUGGEST  v. 

+  -IBLE.] 

1.  Capable    of  being   influenced   by   (hypnotic) 
suggestion. 

1890  Open  Court  10  Apr.  2197/2  Great  masses  of  people  are 
for  several  reasons  extremely  suggestible.  1891  Monist  I. 
627  She  is.  .extremely  suggestible,  and  very  easily  hypno 
tised.  1898  A.  LANG  Making  Relig.  iii.  61  Known  savages 
. .  are  more  '  suggestible  *  than  educated  Europeans. 

2.  That  can  be  suggested. 

1905  W.  H.  MALLOCK  Reconstr.  Belief  n,  vii.  134  That 
civilised  human  life  loses  all  meaning  without  it  [sc.  the 
religion  of  theism],  and  that  no  suggestible  substitute  is  able 
to  take  its  place. 

Suggesting,  vbl.  sb.  [-ING  1.]  The  action  of 
the  vb.  SUGGEST  ;  an  instance  of  this,  a  suggestion. 

1677  GILHN  Dxmonol.  (1867)  412  The  same  art  of  wresting 
Scripture  is  observable  in  his  secret  suggestings. 
b.  at t  rib.,  as  suggesting  power. 

1828  J.  BALLANTYNE  Exam.  Human  Mind'\\.  §  2.  91  Ideas 
may  be  greatly  aided  in  their  suggesting  power  by  others 
which  coexist  with  them. 

Suggesting,///,  a.  [-ING*.]  That  suggests  ; 
f  prompting  to  evil,  tempting. 

1591  SHAKS.  Tivo  Gent.  n.  vi.  7  O  sweet.suggesting  Loue, 
if  thou  hast  sin'd,  Teach  me  (thy  tempted  subiect)  to  excuse 
it.  i8a8  J.  BALLANTYNE  Exam.  Human  Mind  ii.  §  10.  139 
If  the  suggesting  idea  be  stationary,  the  one  suggested  must 
he  stationary. 

Hence  Sug-ge  stingly  adv.y  in  a  suggesting 
manner. 

1840  T  ait's  Mag.  VII.  126  '  For  which  papa  has  no  manner 
of  use ' . .  said  Miss  Cripps,  looking  at  papa,  suggestingly. 

Suggestion  (s&lse-styan, -tjan).  Forms:  4-5 
suggestyun,  -tione,  -tioun,  soggestioun,  4-6 
suggestyon,  (4,  Sc.  6  sugestioun,  5  suggestion, 
-tyoun,  6  suggesteon),  4-  suggestion.  See  also 
SUBJESTION  (cf.  OF.  subjestiofi}.  [a.  AF.,  OF. 
suggcslioun  (mod.  F.  suggestion),  =  Pr.  suggestio, 
It.  suggestione,  Sp.  sugestion^  Pg.  suggestdo,  ad. 
L.  sttggestio,  -oncm,  n.  of  action  f.  suggerlre  to 
SUGGEST.] 

T  1-  Prompting  or  incitement  to  evil ;  an  instance 
of  this,  a  temptation  of  the  evil  one.  Obs. 

a  1340  HAMPOLK  Psalter  xxiv.  2  pof  Jrai  waite  nyght  and 
daye  with  ill  suggestions  to  till  me  til  syn.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Pars.  T.  F  331  Deedly  synne  hath  first  suggestion  of  the 
feend.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom,  Ixvt.  303  (Harl.  MS.)  Tribulacion 
of  J>e  wordle,  temptacion  of  flesh,  and  sugiestion  of  J»e  devill. 
c  1460  Wisdom  497  in  Macro  Plays  52  Mynde.  To  f>is  sug 
gestyon  a-gre  we.  Wndyrstondynge.  Delyght  J>er-In,  I 
haue  truly.  Wyll.  And  I  consent  >er.tofrelye.  15*6  Pilgr. 
Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1331!  124  b,  As  longe  as  the  mynde  is  not 
moued  by  y*  false  suggestyon..  there  is  the  lesseieopardy:  as 
wele  whan  he  fayneth  ony  thynge  by  suggestyon  that  isgood, 
or  (etc.],  1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisius'  Catech,  127  Be  thrie 
degreis  men  principallie  cummis  to  sinne,  be  suggestion, 
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delectation,  and  consent.  1595  SHAKS.  John  in.  L  292  Then 
arme  thy  constant  and  thy  nobler  parts  Against  these  giddy 
loose  suggestions.  1620  T.  GRANGER  Div.  Lo£ike  227  That 
which  is  spoken,  and  done  by  Satanicall  Suggestion.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  in.  129  The  first  sort  by  thir  own  suggestion 
fell,  Self-tempted,  self-deprav'd. 

T  b.  In  extended  sense  :  A  prompting  from  with 
in,  (hence)  intention.  Obs. 

1363  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vni.  69,  Bidders  and  Beggers  BeoJ* 
not  in  be  Bulle,  Bote  be  suggestion  be  so^  bat  schapej?  hern 
toBegge.  cissoliALEA'.  Jo/tan  (Manly)  963  Hissuggesteon 
was  to  subdew  the  Yrysh  men. 

2.  The  action  of  prompting  one  to  a  particular 
action  or  course  of  action ;  the  putting  into  the  mind 
of  an  idea,  an  object  of  thought,  a  plan,  or  the 
like ;  an  instance  of  this,  an  idea  or  thought  sug 
gested,  a  proposal. 

1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xl.  14  That  thow  make  suggestioun 
to  Pharao,  that  he  lede  me  out  of  this  prisoun.  c  1400 
LOVE  Bonavent.  Alirr.  xlvii,  At  this  suggestioun  of  John, 
oure  lady.. wolde  no  lenger  letten  his  buryinge.  £1450 
GodstoTv  Reg,  400  Brefis  were  directed  to  hym  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  abbesse  of  Godestowe.  1522  SKELTON 
IV/iy  not  to  Court  1200  Some  men  myght  aske  a  question, 
By  whose  suggestyon  I  toke  on  hand  this  warke,  Thus 
boldly  for  to  barke?  1590  SWINBURNE  Test.  264  The  later 
testament  doth  not  take  away  the  former,  the  later  being 
made  at  the  interrogation  or  suggestion  of  some  other  per 
son.  1611  Bible  2  Mace.  vi.  8  There  went  out  a  decree.., 
by  the  suggestion  of  Ptolomee,  against  the  lewes.  1646 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  £f.  i.  v.  18  We  are  unready  to  put 
in  execution  the  suggestions  or  dictates  of  reason.  1671 
MILTON  Samson  599  Believe  not  these  suggestions  which 
proceed  From  anguish  of  the  mind.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl, 
s.  v.,  A  Testament  is  said  to  be  made  by  Suggestion,  when 
'tis  made  by  Surprize,  and  contrary  to  the  Intention  of  the 
Testator.  1736  FRANKLIN  Ess.  Wks.  1840  II.  74  America 
was  not  heard  of,  nor  so  much  as  a  suggestion  in  the  minds 
of  men  that  any  part  of  the  world  lay  that  way.  1748 
MELMOTH  Fitzosbome  Lett.  Ivi.  (1749)  II.  78  The  wild 
suggestions  of  an  heated  imagination.  1838  JAMES  Robber  ii, 
Did  you  not  solemnly  swear  to  her  to  follow  my  suggestions? 
1842  Miss  MITFORD  in  L'Estrange  Life  (1870)  III.  ix.  i6g 
At  the  suggestion  of  friends  a  subscription  was  raised.  1876 
J.  PARKER  Paracl.  n.  xviii.  342  Any  suggestion  to  the  effect 
that  theojpgy  is  hostile  to  science  is  a  lie.  1886  G.  ALLEN 
Darwin  ii.  25  Erasmus  Darwin  gave  us  brilliant  suggestions 
rather  than  cumulative  proof. 

f  b.  A  foreboding,  apprehension.  Obs.  rare. 

1748  Anson's  Voy.  \\.  xi.  257  These  gloomy  suggestions 
were  soon  happily  ended. 

c.  Hypnotism.  The  insinuation  of  a  belief  or  im 
pulse  into  the  mind  of  a  subject  by  words,  gestures, 
or  the  like  ;  the  impulse  or  idea  thus  suggested. 

1887  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  12  Mar.  595/2  MM.  Fontan  and 
Segard  communicated  several  cases  of  cure  by  suggestion. 
1892  igt/i  Cent.  Jan.  24  Proceedings  by  which  Sarchas.  .gave 
sight  to  the  blind.. were  essentially  methods  of  what  we 
should  now  call  '  suggestion '.  1903  F.  W.  H.  MYERS 
Human  Pers.  I.  p.  xxxv,  I  define  suggestion  as  'successful 
appeal  to  the  subliminal  self. 

1 3.  The  act  of  making  a  false  or  suborned  state 
ment  or  supplying  underhand  information ;  an 
instance  of  this,  a  false  representation  or  charge. 
Often  false  suggestion  (=  AF.  fause  suggestioun^ 
Britton).  Obs. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxi.  (Eugenia}  408  l>e  wikit  wyf  of 
putefere, .  .gert  hyme  be  tane  falsely  &  haldine  Jang  in-to 
preson  thru  hyr  wikit  suggestione.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Set. 
Wks.  III.  216  pis  appropringe  is  geten  hi  fals  suggestion 
maad  to  Antlcrist.  (1386  CHAUCER  Monk's  T.  427  Roger, 
which  J?at  Bisshope  was  of  Pize,  Hadde  on  hym  maad  a  fals 
suggestion.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  153  pe 
Samaritans  ..  lette  hire  work  with  sugestiouns  and  wif> 
Siftes.  1460  CAPGRAVE  Chron.  (Rolls)  289  Fals  suggestiones, 
by  whech  many  men  were  disherid  of  her  londis.  01548 
HALL  C/tron.,  Hen.  If///,  194  b,  This  Cardinall  [sc.  Wolsey] 
..by  craftye  suggestion  gatte  into  his  handes  innumerable 
treasure.  1551  EDW.  VI  Jrnl.  (Roxb.  Club)  II.  423  Whalley 
.. confessed ..  how  in  his  accoumptes  he  had  made  many 
false  suggestions.  1576  FLEMING  Pa)iopl.  Epist.  235  Thou 
diddest  vse  all  the  suggestions  that  -Hier  thou  couldest 
inuent.  .to  make  them  take  weapon  in  hande  againste  mee. 
1592  KVD  Sp.  Trag.  in.  i.  46  So  am  I  free  from  this  sugges 
tion  [of  murder].  Ibid.  84  The  hopeles  hie  which  thou.. 
sought  By  thy  suggestions  to  have  massacred.  [1620  J. 
WILKINSON  Corontrs  fy  Slurifcs  2  If  any  of  these  causes  be 
untrue,  and  the  Coroner  therby  discharged  of  his  office  by 
a  false  suggestion.] 

4.  Law.  An  information  not  upon  oath. 
Suggestion  upon  record:  an  information  drawn  in  writing 

showing  cause  for  a  prohibition  to  a  suit. 

1485  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  292/2  The  said  Thomas.. was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  .by  the  comaundement  of  Edward 
the  1111th. .uppon  a  Suggestion  and  Ympeachment  made 
to  hym,  that  [etc.].  1548  Act  2^-3  Edw.  VIt  c.  13  5  M 
Under  the  Copie  of  the  saide  lybell  shalbe  written  the  Sug 
gestyon  wherefore  the  partie  soe  demaundeth  the  saide  Pro- 
hibicion.  1651  tr.  Kitckin's  Courts  Lett  (1653)  297  Where  a 
Grant  of  the  King  is  not  only  of  his  meere  motion,  but  also  of 
suggestion,  there,  if  any  part  of  the  suggestion  bee  not  true, 
the  whole  Grant  is  voyd.  1768  BLACKSTONK  Comm.  m.  113 
The  party .  .applies  to  the  superior  court,  setting  forth  in  a 
suggestion  upon  record  the  nature  and  cause  of  his  complaint. 
1769  Ibid,  iv.xxiii.  305  This  mode  of  prosecution,  by  informa 
tion  (or  suggestion)  filed  on  record  by  the  king's  attorney 
general.  1835  Tomlins'  Law-Diet,  s.  v.,  There  are  sugges 
tions  in  replevin  for  a  returno  habendo,  which,  it  is  said,  are 
not  traversable.  i8sa  Act  15  $  16  Viet.  C.  76  §  191  In  case 
the  Right  of  the  deceased  Claimant  shall  survive  to  another 
Claimant,  a  Suggestion  may  be  made  of  the  Death,  which 
Suggestion  shall  not  be  traversable. 

5.  The  process  by  which  an  idea  brings  to  the 
mind  another  idea  by  association  or  natural  con 
nexion. 


SUGGESTIONABLE. 

For  the  specific  uses  in  the  philosophical  terminology  of 
Reid  and  T.  Brown,  see  quots,  1764,  a  1820,  1875. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  52  b,  The  other  part  of  Inven 
tion,  which  I  terme  Svggestion,  doth  assigne  and  direct  vs 
to  certaine  Markes  or  Places,  which  may  excite  our  Minde 
to  returne  and  produce  such  Knowledge,  as  it  hath  formerly 
collected.  1764  REID  Inquiry  ii.  §  7,  I  beg  leave  to  make 
use  of  the  word  suggestion,  because  I  know  not  one  more 
proper,  to  express  a  power  of  the  mind,  .to  which  we  owe 
many  of  our  simple  notions  which  are  neither  impressions 
nor  ideas,  as  well  as  many  original  principles  of  belief. 
a  1820  T.  BROWN  P kilos.  Human  Mind  (1820)  II.  xxxiii. 
ioo  There  is.  .in  the  mind,  a  capacity  of  association  ;  or  as 
..  I  would  rather  term  it,— the  capacity  of  Simple  Sugges 
tion,— by  which  feelings,  formerly  existing,  are  revived, ..as 
there  is  also  a  capacity  of  feeling  resemblance,.,  or  relation 
in  general, . .  which  mental  capacity,  in  distinction  from  the 
former,  I  would  term  the  capacity  of  Relative  Suggestion. 
1868  lJQWfiLt,Ar?t0nftrty  Bks.j  Skaks.  once  more  Ser.  i.  (1870) 
177  It  is  by  suggestion,  not  cumulation,  that  profound  impres 
sions  are  made  upon  the  imagination.  1875  Encycl.  Brit. 
II.  732/1  [Brown]  preferred  the  word  Suggestion  to  Associa 
tion,  which  seemed  to  him  to  imply  some  prior  connecting 
process,  whereof  there  was  no  evidence  in  many  of  the  most 
important  cases  of  suggestion. 

6.  An  indication  of  the  presence  or  existence  (of 
something)  ;  a  hint,  an  inkling. 

1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola  i.  v,  A  faint  suggestion  of 
weariness  struggling  with  habitual  patience.  1879  ROOD 
filod.  Chroni,  v.  60  Pure  grey  or  bluish-grey  without  any 
suggestion  of  green.  1898  '  H.  S,  MKRRIMAN  '  Rodcn's 
Cortter  iv.  36  His  presence  had  no  suggestion  of  strength. 

If  7.  Misused  for  SUBJECTION  (sense  I  b).  For 
the  reverse  see  SUBJECTION  If  12. 

a  1400  Ipoinedon  (Knlbing)  323  All  the  lordes  aboute  him 
were  vndre  his  suggestion  and  did  him  homage. 

8.  attrib. :  suggestion-book,  box,  a  book,  box 
in  which  are  put  written  suggestions  containing 
proposals  for  the  alteration  or  improvement  of  the 
administration  of  an  establishment,  or  the  like. 

1882  Suggestion  Book  (Bodleian  Library).  1907  Daily 
Chron.  20  July  6/7  A  'suggestion  box,' into  which  any  worker 
may  drop  a  suggestion  for  the  increased  comfort  of  the  staff. 

Sugge  stionable,  a.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -ABLE.] 
«  SUGGESTIBLE  i.  Hence  Sugrffe'stionabi'lity 
=  SUGGESTIBILITY  i. 

1890  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  13  May  6/3  The  rotation  of  brilliant 
surfaces  produces  in  predisposed  subjects  a  particular  state 
of  the  retina,  .accompanied  with  anaesthesia,  immobility  of 
the  muscles,  *  suggestionability '.  189*  Ibid.  15  Dec.  2/1 
The  subject  was  no  longer  suggestionable. 

Sugge'stionisni.  [f.  SUGGESTION  +  -ISM.] 
The  doctrine  or  practice  of  hypnotic  suggestion. 
Hence  Suffffe'stionist,  one  who  advocates  or 
practises  suggestion ;  one  who  treats  disease  by 
suggestion ;  also  attrib. ;  Sugfge'stionize  v.  trans., 
to  influence  or  treat  by  suggestion. 

1892  Athenyum  2  July  17/3  In  order  to  combat  material 
ism  it  calls  to  its  aid  hypnotism, ( *suggestionism  *,  or  even 
spiritualism.  1896  Cosmopolitan  XX.  369/1  Doctor  Liebault 
has  good  claims  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  '  "sug- 
gestionist  school '.  1903  F.  W.  H.  MYERS  Human  Pers.  I. 
206  To  the  pure  suggestionist,  monotonous  stimulation  and 
mesmeric  passes  are  alike — mere  facilitations  of  suggestion. 
1896  Daily  News  17  Feb.  6/5  A  yelling  mob,  *suggestionised 
to  the  pitch  of  frenzy. 

Suggestive  (s»d^e*stiv),  a.  [ad.  L.  *sugges- 
tivus,  f.  suggest- :  see  SUGGEST  v.  and  -IVE.  Cf. 
It.  sosfgestivo,  Pg.  suggestive ;  F.  suggest  if  is  from 
Eoa] 

1 1.  Law.  Resting  upon  a  '  suggestion '  or  infor 
mation  :  see  SUGGESTION  4.  Obs. 

16. .  in  W.  Prynne  Abridgem.  Rec.  Tower  London  (1657) 


15  That  no  pardon  be  granted  to  any  outlawed  by  any  sug 
gestive  means,  but  only  by  Parliament.  [See  Rolls  of  Parlt. 
II-376/iO 


2.  Calculated  or  fitted  to  suggest  thoughts,  ideas, 
a  course  of  action,  etc. ;  conveying  a  suggestion 
or  hint ;  implying  something  that  is  not  directly 
expressed. 

1631  WEEVER  Anc.  Funeral  Mon.  501  A  Nunne..by 
sundrie  suggestiue  reuelations  gaue  out,  that . .  he  should  not 
raigne.  i8a8  WHATELY  Rhetoric  in  Encycl.  Metro}.  (1845)  I- 
284/1  The  Suggestive  kind  of  writing  we  are  speaking  of. 
1856  N.  Brit.  Rev.  XXVI.  208  Some  thoughtful  and  sug- 
gestive  chapters  by  M.  de  Remusat.  1856  FROUDE  Hist, 
Eng.  II.  35  It  is  a  living  language,  pregnant  and  suggestive. 
1884  Christ.  Commw.  21  Feb.  448/2  It  is  a  suggestive  fact 
that  the  first  thing  the  Apostle  Peter  commands  us  to  add  to 
our  faith,  is  courage. 

b.  Const,  of  that  which  is  suggested. 

1850  T.  T.  LYNCH  Theoph.  Trinal\\\.  134  Beautiful  things 
are  suggestive  of  a  higher  and  purer  life.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH 
Carthage  413  Rough  grass,  acres  of  beans  and  barley,  and 
ploughed  fields  do  not  delight  the  eye,  they  are  not  naturally 
suggestive  of  anything  beyond  themselves.  1880  GEIKIE 
Phys,  Geog.  iv.  165  An  observant  eye  cannot  fail  to  notice 
much  that  is  suggestive  of  inquiry. 
O.  Of  a  thinker  or  writer. 

1857  SMILES  Stephenson  (1859)  49  He  was  a  good  talker., 
and  a  very  suggestive  thinker.     1873  E.  WHITE  Life  in 
Christ  in.  xxii.  ( 1878}  324  The  critical  basis  on  which  this  sug 
gestive  author  builds  his  hope  of  the  '  Destiny  of  the  Race  '. 
d.  eitphem.    Apt  to  suggest  something  indecent. 

1889  GUNTF.R  That  Frenchman  xi.  128  Her  incomparable 
drolleries  and  naughtinesses,  in  some  suggestive  opera 
bouffe,  some  musical  debauch. 

3.  Of  a  method,  plan,  etc.  :  That  suggests  itself. 

1806  P.  COLQUHOUN  (title)  Treatise  on  the  Police  of  the 
Metropolis,  containing  a  Detail  of  the  various  Crimes  and 
Misdemeanours,  and  Suggestive  Remedies.  1863  COWDEN 
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CLARKE  Shaks.  Char.  vii.  190  No  plan  was  so  suggestive  as 
that  of  quenching  his  sight. 

4.  Pertaining  to  hypnotic  suggestion. 

1903  F.  \V.  H.  MYERS  Human  Pers.  I.  154  The  suggestive 
or  hypnotic  Induction  of  supernormal  powers. 

Hence  Suffgfe'stively  adv.,  in  a  suggestive 
manner;  in  the  way  of  suggestion  ;  so  as  to  suggest 
something. 

1859  RUSKIN  Two  Pat/is  v.  §  141  The  subject  is..  too  wide 
to  be  more  than  suggestively  treated.  1884  Harper's  Mag. 
Oct.  744/2  '  If  there  ivas  any  one  that  hed  money  to  spare/ 
one  added,  suggestively.  1891  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL  Curatica. 
23  My  old  schoolmaster,  .with  his  right  arm  suggestively 
withdrawn  behind  his  back,  as  though  he  were  hiding  some 
deadly  weapon  of  offence. 

Suggestiveness  (s^d^e'stivnes).  [f.  prec.  + 
-NE33.J  The  quality  of  being  suggestive. 

1846  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint,  II.  in.  n.  iii.  §  15  There  is  not 
the  commonest  subject  to  which  he  will  not  attach  a  range 
of  suggestiveness  almost  limitless.  1875  WHITNEY  Life 
Lang.  viii.  141  The  etymological  suggestiveness  of  a  term. 
1880  H.  JAMES  Madonna  of  Future  17  Think..  of  the 
mother's  face  and  its  ineffable  suggestiveness. 

So  Siigg-esti'vity.  rare. 

184*  THACKERAY  Miss  Tickletoby's  Lcct.  \,  Taking  down 
rather  the  heads  and  the  suggestivuy  (if  we  may  use  the 
phrase)  of  Miss  Tickletoby's  discourse. 

Suggestment  (swdse'stment).  rare.  [f.  SUG 
GEST  z>.  +  -MENT.]  Suggestion. 

1827  HARE  Guesses  (1859)  54  They  fancy  that  every  thought 
must  needs  have  an  immediate  outward  suggestment. 

Sugge'stor.  ?  Obs.     [f.  SUGGEST  v.  +  -OR.    Cf. 

ined.L.  sttggestor.]   =  SUGGESTED 

1591  LAMBARDE  Archeion  (1635)  114  That  such  false  Sug- 
gehtors  should  be  imprisoned  onely.  1609  T.  MORTON 
Answ.  to  Higgons  27  This  opinion.  .had  some  suggestors. 
1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst,  137  As  this  is  amere..  hypothesis, 
..so  the  suggestors  of  it  are  but  mere  novices  in  atheism. 
1796  MORSE  Anier.  Geog.  I.  332  note,  Having  been.  .a 
principal  suggestor  of  the  terms  to  be  offered  to  France. 
1818  HALLAM  Mid.  Ages  viii.  in.  (1819)  III.  249  note,  It  is 
enacted  that  in  every  charter  of  pardon,  granted  at  any 
one's  suggestion,  the  suggestor's  name,  and  the  grounds  of 
his  suggestion  shall  be  expressed. 

Suggestour(e,  obs.  ff.  SUGGESTER. 

Suggestress  (sftJge-stres).  [f.  SUGGESTER  + 
-Ess.J  A  female  suggester. 

1845  DE  QUINCEY  Suspiria  de  Profundis  Wks.  1871  XVI. 
30  The  mother  of  lunacies,  and  the  suggestress  of  suicides. 

II  Suggestuni  (s»dge'st»m).  PI.  -a  (-urns). 
[L.  suggestum^  f.  suggest-  >  suggerfrc  to  SUGGEST.] 
A  platform,  stage,  tribune. 

1703  ADDISON  Italy  127  The  ancient  Suggestums,  as  I  have 
often  observ'd  on  Medals,  as  well  as  on  Constantine's  Arch, 
were  made  of  Wood,  like  a  little  kind  of  Stage.  1772 
GRAVES  Spir.  Quix.  (1783)  III.  91  Wildgoose.  .took  the 
opportunity  of  mounting  the  suggestum  (or  horse-block) 
once  more.  1859  J.  C.  HOBHOUSE  Italy  II.  112  Not  far 
from  the  base  of  the  still  remaining  suggestum,  by  the  Arch 
of  Severus, 

Su'gging,///-  a-  dial.     [f.  Sue  v]    Soaking. 

1733  W.  ELLIS  Chiltern  $  Vale  Farm.  314  The  Land.. 
thereby  can  better  discharge  the  sugging  Wets. 

t  Sugh,  v.  Obs.  Forms  :  3  suhhjhenn 
(flrmiri))  sugge,  suwie,  4  soghe,  5  sugh,  sewe. 
[Prob.  an  onomatopceic  formation  ;  cf.  SOUGH  z*.1] 

1.  intr.  To  sigh. 

c  izoo  ORMIN  7924  Forr  iwhillc  mann  birrj?  wepenn  her,  & 
sikenn  sare  &  suhh^henn.  c  1*20  Bestiary  in  ReL  Ant.  I. 
224  He  suggeden  and  sor^eden.  14..  A'.  Clone.  Chron. 
6966  (MS.  0)  He  sewede  [MS.  y  sighede]  ful  sore,  c  1475 
Partenay  5024  Raymounde.  .At  the  departson  sughed  sore 
in  breste.  [Cf.  1944  sowghid,  6164  sogheth.] 

2.  impers.  To  be  distressing. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  306,  &  hat  bet  seoruwe  breosche  him 
wi5inne  J?e  heorte  mid  sore  bireousunge,  so  £>et  him  [MS. 
Vernon  hire]  suwie,  &  pinie  fc>et  flesch..mid  festen.  13.. 
E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  391  He..Sesez  childer  of  hersok,  soghe 
hem  so  neuer. 

Hence  f  Bug-bend  (suwinde)  ppL  a.,  distress 
ing,  painful. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  428  More  of  >e  softe  eolie  ben  of  be 
bitinde  wine;  bet  is,  more  of  life  wordes  ^en  of  suwinde. 

Sugh.  :  see  SEE  v.,  SHEUGH,  SOUGH. 
t  Sir  gill,   STTggill,  v.    Obs.   rare.     [ad.   L. 
sugilldre,  suggillare,  of  doubtful   etym.     Cf.   F. 


1.  trans.  To  beat  black  and  blue,  bruise. 

1663  BUTLER  Hud.  i.  iii.  1039  Though  we  with  blacks  and 
blews  are  suggil'd. 

2.  To  defame,  revile. 

1539-40  ABP.  PARKER  in  Strype  Life  (1711)  App.  7  To  allure 
the  Peoples  Minds,  .to  our  selves,  with  depraving,  sugilling, 
and  noting  the  other.  1561  Ibid.  30  This  contemptible  flock, 
that  wil  not  shrink  to  offer  their  Blood  for  the  defence  of 
Christ's  verity,  if  it  be  openly  i  mpugned,  or  secretly  suggilled. 

Sugillate,  suggillate  (s'^-d^ile't,  so-d^-), 

v.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [f.  L.  sitgilldt-,  sugg-,  pa. 
ppl.  stem  of  sitgillart  (see  prec.).] 

1.  trans.  «  prec.  I.  Chiefly  Med.  in  pa.  pple., 
marked  with  livid  spots  or  patches,  bruised. 

1613  COCKERAM,  Sugitlate,  to  beat  blacke  and  blew.  1676 
WISEMAN  Chirurg.  Treat,  vn.  iv.  485  The  head  of  the  Os 
hutneri  was  bruised,  and  remained  sugillated  long  after. 
1684  tr.  Banff's  Merc.  Comfit,  x.  368,  I  found  all  whole, 
onely  about  the  podex  all  was  sugillated.  1859  MAYNE 
Expos.  Lex.,  Sugillatus,  having  or  pertaining  to  sugilla- 
tion  :  sugillated. 

t  2.   =  prec.  2.  Obs. 

1647  TEAPP  Comm.  Acts  xxi.  28  Arminius  paved  his  way 


SUICIDE. 

first  by  aspersing  and  sugillating  the  fame  and  authority  of 
Calvin. 

t  Sugilla-tion  \  Obs.  [f.  L.  siigere  to  suck, 
with  termination  from  sugilldtio  (see  next).]  = 
SUCKING  vbl.  sb.  I  b,  SUCTION  i  c. 

1528  PAYNEU.  Saleme's  Regiw.  (1541)  D  iij  b,  By  sugilla* 
tion  [orig.  L.  suctione]  of  the  membres  nedynge  meate. 

Sugillation  2,  suggillation  (s'sdailJi-Jsn, 
s»d3-).  [ad.  L.  sugilldtio,  -onem,  sugg-,  n.  of 
action  f.  sugilldre  (see  SUGILL).  So  F.] 

1.  •(•  Beating  black  and  blue(0fo.);  Med.  a  livid 
or  black-and-blue  mark  ;  a  bruise  ;  ecchymosis, 

1623  COCKERAM,  Sitgiilation,  a  beating  blacke  and  blew. 
1634  T.  JOHNSON  Parey's  Chirurg.  xn.  i.  (1678)  293  There 
are  divers  sorts  of  these  Sugillations  or  blacknesses.  1656 
liLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Svgillation,..thz  blood-shot  of  an  eye. 
1684  tr.  Bond's  Merc.  Compit.  y.  139  A  Cataplasm,  often  in 
one  night,  takes  away  the  Sugillation.  1743  tr.  Heisttr*s 
Surf.  (1768)  105  Red,  black,  and  livid  Spots,  which  we  call 
a  Sugillation.  1836-7  Lancet  II.  181/2  Sugillation  coming 
on  alter  death  is  always  confined  to  a  dependent  part.  1859 
MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Sugillation,  term  for  the  mark  left  by 
a  leech,  or  cupping-glass  ;  also,  for  those  livid  spots  of  various 
size  noticed  on  dead  bodies. 

1  2.  Defamation.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1654  WARREN  Unbelievers^  b,  In  this  suggiUation  of  his, 
to  make  his  brethren  odious.  1656  BI.OUNT  Clossogr., 
Sugillation,  .  .  reproach,  slander. 

Sugke,  obs.  form  of  SUCK  v. 

t  Sugratife,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [app.  f.  med.L. 
sttguralus  (see  next)  +  -IVE.]  =  next. 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  vin.  iii,  They  were  so  wyse  and  so 
inventife,  Theyr  obscure  reason,  fayre  and  sugratrfe. 

t  Sugurat,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6  suggurait, 
sugarat.  [ad.  med.  Anglo-L.  suguratus  :  see  SUGAR 
and  -ATE2.]  Sweet,  'honeyed'  :  =  SUGABED  2. 

1501  DOUGLAS  Pal,  Hon.  i.  xxxi,  Quhat  sweit  vocis? 
Quhat  wordis  suggurait  ?  1508  DUNBAR  '1  aa  Mariit  Wemen 
7  The  sugarat  sound  of  hir  sang  glaid.  1513  DOUGLAS 
SEneis  i.  Prol.  29  Thi  scharp  sugurat  sang  Virgiliane. 

Sugyner,  obs.  form  of  SOJOURNEK. 

c  1460  Pramf.  Paru.  (Winch.  MS.)  449  Sugyner,  or  a 
comynere,  cotninensalis. 

Suhaili,  -eli,  variants  of  SWAHILI. 
Suicidal  (si»is3i-dal),  a.  [f.  SUICIDE  rf.2  +  -AL.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  involving  suicide  or  self- 
slaughter;     (of   persons)    having   a   tendency   to 
suicide. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  i.  lit.  iv,  With  such  weapons, 
homicidalandsuicidal.  1849  J.  W.WARTER  Soutkey'sConiiit.. 
pi.  Bk.  252  A  Suicidal  Maniac  through  Religious  Melan 
choly.  1855  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Suicidal  Insanity. 
1886  FAGGE  Princ.  Med.  I.  741  Patients  affected  with  this 
form  of  melancholia  show  suicidal  tendencies. 

2.  fig.  Leading  to  or  involving  self-destruction  ; 
destructive  or  fatal  to  those  engaged. 

1777  HAMILTON  Wks.  (1886)  VII.  529  "lis  only,  .misapply 
ing  men  to  employ  them  in  a  suicidal  parade  against  New 
York.  1804  Ann.  Rev.  II.  234  The  Rockingham  adminis 
tration,  in  every  thing  a  suicidal  party,  had  set  aside  this 
right.  1855  KINGSLEY  Westw.  Ho  !  xx,  The  Spaniards,  by 
some  suicidal  pedantry,  had  allowed  their  navy  to  be 
crippled.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  35  Though  victory 
makes  men  insolent  and  is  often  suicidal  to  the  victors, 
education  is  never  suicidal. 

Hence  Suici  dalism  =  SuiCIDISM  ;  Snici'dally 
adv.,  in  a  suicidal  manner  ;  so  as  to  bring  destruc 
tion  or  ruin  on  the  actor;  Snlcl'dalwise  adv., 
suicidally. 

1833  LYTTON  England  i.  iii.  48  This  gaiety  of  'suicidalism 
is  not  the  death  a  la  mode  with  us.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr. 
Rev.  III.  I.  vii,  A  Soldiery,  which  we  saw  long  since  fallen 
all  *suicidally  out  of  square.  1841  EMERSON  Misc.  (1855) 
245  Whatever  they  attempt  .  .  reacts  suicidally  on  the  actor 
himself.  1891  Times  21  Dec.  9/4  To  reside  in  Italy  meant 
to  run  almost  suicidally  the  risk  of  a  malarial  attack.  1859 
W.  ANDERSON  Disc.  Ser.  n.  (1860)  73  You.  .will  not  permit 
its  aspirations  to  have  scope  and  expression  ;  but  *suicidal- 
wise,  suffocate  them. 

Suicide  (s'/Hsaid),  rf.1  [ad.  mod.L.  sutctda,  f. 
sul  of  oneself  +  -clda  -CIDE  I.  Cf.  F.  suicide,  It., 
Sp.,  Pg.  suicida.~\ 

Not  in  Johnson  1755.    For  earlier  synonyms  see  SELF-DE 

STROYER,  -KILLER,  .MURDERER,  -SLAYER. 

One  who  dies  by  his  own  hand  ;  one  who  commits 
self-murder.  Also,  one  who  attempts  or  has  a 
tendency  to  commit  suicide. 

\T!,iLond.  Mag.  I.  252  The  Suicide  owns  himself  .  .unequal 
to  the  Troubles  of  Life.  1769  BLACKSTONE  Comtn.  iv.  xiv. 
189  The  suicide  is  guilty  of  a  double  offence  :  one  spiritual, 
in  invading  the  prerogative  of  the  Almighty..:  the  other 
temporal,  against  the  king.  1838  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot. 
953  The  wounds  inflicted  by  a  suicide  upon  himself  are 
usually  in  the  front,  and  in  an  oblique  direction.  1861  FLOR. 
NIGHTINGALE  Nursing  (ed.  2)  77  A  fourth  [patient],  who  is 


. 

a  depressed  suicide,  requires  a  little  cheering.    1870  R.  C. 
JEBB  Sophocles'  Electra  (ed.  2)  47/1  Suicides  us 


.  sed  to  be 

interred  with  a  stake  through  the  body,  '  to  lay  the  ghost  . 


.. 

1728  YOUNG  Love  Fame  (:?4i)  89  If  fate  forbears  us,  fancy 
strikes  the  blow  We  make  misfortune,  Suicides  in  woe. 
1824-9  LANDOR  Imag.  Conv.  Wks.  1853  I.  28/2  Those  are 
the  worst  of  suicides,  who  voluntarily  and  propensely  stab 
or  suffocate  their  fame. 

c.  attrib.  or  zsadj.  (=  suicidal). 

1817  LADY  MORGAN  France  i.  (1818)  I.  38  The  chateau  of 
the  suicide  husband.  1821  BENTHAM  Liberty  Press  Wks. 
1843  II.  282/1  The  rash  and  ill-judged—  the  suicide  letter 
of  the  constitution.  1895  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Caia  Braccio 
xl,  The  lonely  grave  of  the  outcast  and  suicide  woman. 
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Suicide  (s'«-is3id),^.2  Also  7sui-cide.  [.id. 
mod.L.  suTcidhinij  f.  sitt  of  oneself  +  -cidium  -CIDE 
2.  Cf.  F.  suicide.  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  suicidio.] 

For  earlier  synonyms  see  SELF-DESTRUCTION,  -HOMICIDE, 

-KILLING,  -MURDER, -SLAUGHTER. 

The  or  an  act  of  taking  one's  own  life,  self-murder. 
Phr.  to  commit  suicide. 

1651  CHARLETON  Ephes.  fy  Cimm.  Matrons  (1668)  73  To 
vindicate  ones  self  from,. inevitable  Calamity,  by  Sui-cide 
is  not. .a  Crime.  1656  BLOUMT  Glossogr.t  Suicide^  the  slay, 
ing  or  murdering  of  himself ;  self-murder.  1732  Land,  Mug. 
I.  251  Love  and  Jealousy,  the  old  unfashionable  causes  of 
Suicide.  1765-8  ERSKINE  lust.  Law  Scot,  iv.  iv.  §  46  Sui 
cide,  which  is  a  species  of  murder,  ought  to  be  governed  by 
the  common  rules  of  murder.  1781  COWPER  Truth  20  Charge 
not.. Your  wilful  suicide  on  God's  decree.  1817  SELWYN 
Law  Nisi  Prius  (ed.  4)  II.  970  A  proviso,  .declaring  the 
policy  to  be  void  in  case  the  insured  should. .commit  suicide. 
1891  FARRAR  Darkn.  \  Dawn  Ixvi,  The  terrible  disillusion 
ment  and  suicides  of  Gallio  and  of  Seneca. 

b.  Ai 

1793  V.  KNOX  Pers.  NolrilityVw.  Wks.  1824  V.  125  There 
should  be  no  war,  much  less  intestine  war,  which  may  be 
justly  called  political  suicide.  1817  D'!SRAELI  Curios.  Lit. 
III.  189  Men  of  genius. .voluntarily  committing  a  literary 
suicide  in  their  own  manuscripts.  1884  tr.  Lotze's  Logic 
468  The  rejection  of  it  [sc.  a  theory]  could  only  be  arrived 
at  by  a  very  curious  sort  of  logical  suicide.  1886  RUSKIN 
Pr&terita.  I.  389  The  central  tragedy  of  all  the  world,  the 
suicide  of  Greece. 
C.  attrib. 

1773  FOOTE  Bankrupt  in.  Wks.  1709  II.  129  November, 
the  suicide  season.  1882  STKVENSOM  New  Arab.  Nts.  26 
The  smoking-room  of  the  Suicide  Club.  1909  IVcstm.  Gaz. 
28  Aug.  15/2  The  suicide  rate  per  100,000  persons  under 
twenty,  .was  8-26. 

Su  icide,  v.     [f.  prec.     Cf.  F.  se  suicider^\ 

1.  intr.  and  re/I.     To  commit  suicide. 

1841  LEVER  O'Maltey  xxxii.  171  Here  was  I  enacting 
Romeo  for  three  mortal  days — soliloquizing,  half-suiciding. 
1847  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  <V  Mem.  (1883)  II.  18  The  expedi 
ency.. of  suiciding  myself  is  no  longer  a  question  with  me. 
1881  Philad.  Rec.  No.  3443.  i  Isaiah  McNeal,  aged  60, 
suicided  at  Conyngham  on  Wednesday,  a  1890  SIR  R.  BUR 
TON  In  Lady  Burton  £^(1893)  '•  45  There  is  hardly  a  place 
in  Italy,  .where  some  Englishman  has  not  suicided  himself. 
1893  AtJienxmn  24  June  794/2  The  principal  character,  after 
behaving  like  a  cad,  suicides  'beautifully'.  1898  '  R. 
HOLDREWOOD  '  Rom,  Canvass  Town  133, 1  don't  wonder  that 
they  suicide  now  and  then. 

2.  trans,  {euphemistically}  To  do  to  death. 

1876  Spectator  12  Aug.  997  (IV.  fy  Q  )  As  the  Divan  cannot 
pass  over  the  next  heir.. and  as  it  is  difficult  to  suicide  him 
[etc.].  1898  Daily  News  17  Oct.  45  The  actual  forger  was, 
to  use  a  convenient  piece  of  French  slang, '  suicided  '  in  gaol. 
1899  H.  WRIGHT  Depopulation  120  I.y  suiciding  the  rest  of 
the  population.  1900  Spectator  -2  June  769  It  might  be  safer 
than  suiciding  him. 

t  Suicidical,  a.  Obs.rare.  [f.  SUICIDE  sb2  + 
-ICAL.]  =  SUICIDAL. 

1755  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  R.  Bentley  19  Oct.,  The  inva 
sion.,  begins.. to  swallow  other  news,  both  political  and 
tuicidical.  1833  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXVII.  107  The  ghastly 
suicidical  smile,  last  relic  of  the  laughter  of  despair. 

Suicidism  (aiw'iwidiz'm).  rare.  [f.  SUICIDE 
*£.2-f -ISM.]  The  doctrine  or  practice  of  suicide. 

1807  Monthly  Mag.  XXIII,  361  Suicidism  the  doctrine  of 
self- slaughter.  184*  J.  STIRLING  Ess.,  etc.  (1848)  1.  385  No 
doubt  the  Feudalism  of  the  one,  and  the  Suicidism  of  the 
other,  are  more  fully  developed  in  them  than  in  any 
foreigners. 

So  Stricldist,  one  who  commits  suicide. 

1880  Daily  Tel.  24  Sept.,  In  only  one. .calling  did  the 
female  suicidists  outnumber  the  male. 

tSnicism.  Obs.  [In  sense  i,  app.  f.  L,  sui 
of  oneself +  -I3ir,  with  intercalated  c\  in  sense  2,  f. 
SOIC-IDE  +  -ISM.] 

1.  «  SELFISHNESS. 

1654  WHITLOCK  Zoototnia  363  This  Peece,  or  Schisme  of 
Suicisme,  and  Selfishnesse,  hath  spawned  most  of  the 
Heresies  and  Schismes,  that  arc  abroad  in  the  World, 

2.  =  SUICIDE  sb£ 

1751  EARL  ORRERY  Rent.  Swift  (1752)  275  Those  rash 
actions,  that  often  end  in  dreadful  murders..,  parricide,  and 
suicism  [ed.  5.  1752  suicide],  177*  Every  Man's  Afag.  Jan. 
295/1  On  Suicism,  or  Self  Murder.  lbid,%  Allow  me  to  use 
the  word  Suicism,  for  the  action  of  Self-murder ;  and  the 
word  Suicide  for  the  Self-murderer.  1773  C.  FLEMING  Diss. 
Self-Murder  Dedic.,  A  remonstrance  I  had  drawn  up 
against  suicism. 

Suide,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  SUE  v. 

Suidian  (s'wi-dian),  a.  and  sbt  Zool.  [f.  mod.L. 
Sitid&t  f.  sus,  su-  swine  :  see  -ID  3  and  -IAN.]  Per 
taining  to,  an  animal  of,  the  family  Suidie  or  swine. 

1880  Libr.  Univ.  Know!.  (N.Y.)  VII.  474  The  suidians, 
having  long  but  not  at  all  prehensile  snouts. 

Suift,  obs.  form  of  SWIFT. 

II  Sui  generis  (s'w-ai  d.^e-neris).  [L.]  lit.  Of 
one's  or  its  own  kind  ;  peculiar,  f  Also  illiterately 
as  sb.,  a  thing  apart,  an  isolated  specimen. 

1787  M.  CUTLER  in  Liftt  etc.  (1888)  I.  268  The  Doctor.. 
thinks  it  must  be  a.  nti generis  of  that  class  of  animals.  1794 
KIKWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2}  I.  126  Against  the  existence  of 
the  sparry  [fluor],  as  of  an  acid  tui  generis,  many  difficulties 
were  started.  i8>8  I.  P.  SMITH  Four  Disc.  (1842)  63  The 
transcendent  case  before  us  U  absolutely  sui  generis.  1854 
Poultry  Ckron.  II.  324  The  history  of  this  show  is  'sui 
generis  '.  1870  NEWMAN  Gram.  Assent  it.  vi.  197  Certitude 
is  united  to  a  sentiment  sui  generis  in  which  it  lives  and  is 
manifested. 
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II  Sui  juris  (siw'ai  d^Ha-ris).  Law.  [L.  =  of  ; 
one's  own  right.] 

a.  Anc,  Roman  Law.  Of  the  status  of  one  who 
was  not  subject  to  the  patria  potestas. 

a  1614  DONSE  Bmtfayaros  (1644)  105  If  a  sonne  which  had    ' 
not  beene  Sui  juris  had  beene  made  Consul,  he  might  have    , 
emancipated  himselfe.     1867  Chambers'  Kncycl.  IX.  194/2 
A  son  did  not  become  sni  juris  by  marriage.     Ibid.  195/1    ! 
Connubiunt  being  the  foundation  of  the  patria  potestas^  a 
bastard  was  sui  juris. 

b.  Modern  Law.    Of  full    age   and   capacity, 
legally  competent  to  manage  one's  own  affairs. 

1675  MARQ.  WORCESTER  in  Essex  Pafers  (Camden)  38  Shee    ! 
is  of  an  age  not  only  of  consent  and  dissent  but  to  be^sui 
juris.     1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  i.  xii,  The  woman  is., 
sttt  juris,  and.  of  a  proper  age  to  be  entirely  answerable  only 
to  herself.     xSai  SCOTT  Pirate  iv,  Miss  Uabie..had  been 
major  and  sui  juris,  (as  the  writer  who  drew  the  contract 
assured  her,)  for  full  twenty  years. 
C.  transf.   One's  own  master. 

1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  v.  (1837)  II.  18  The  pope  at  this 
time  was  not  sui  juris,  being  a  prisoner  to  the  emperor. 

Suike,  obs.  variant  of  SWIKE. 

Suilk,  -kin,  -kyn,  var.  SWILK,  SWILKIN. 

Suillage,  obs.  form  of  SULLAGE. 

t  Suillary,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  sitillns  (f. 
sftSj  sit'  swine)  1-  -ARY.]  Of  swine. 

1762  tr.  Bust  king's  Syst.  Geoff.  III.  581  The  marmousct . .  ' 
is  a  kind  of  badger,  but  both  are  most  properly  classed  among  J 
the  suillary  species. 

Suilline  (si«'il3in),«.  and  j£.  [ad.med.L.  snt'!~  '' 
Units,  f.  suillus:  see  prec.  and  -INK]  =  SUIDIAN*. 

1880  DANA  Man.  Geol.  (ed.  3)  504  New  species  and  genera    , 
of  Suillines. 

Suiljie,  variant  of  SULYE  Sc.  Obs.,  soil. 

Stun,  dial,  form  of  SOON  adv. 

Suine  (s'w'in).    [f.  L.  j/7j,j«- swine +  -INES.]   A 
fatty  substance  made  from   pig's  lard,  used  as  a    | 
butter-substitute. 

1881  Times  2  Apr.  9/3  Another  product — suine — was  made 
from  the  lard  of  pus.     1881  Chicago   Times  4  June,    No    ' 
person  sball  mix. .suine . .  with  any  butter  or  cheese. 

Suing  (s'«'in),  vbl.  sb.     [f.  SUE  v.  +  -ING1.] 

1 1.  The  following  of  a  person  or  thing ;  the  pur-    ; 
suance  of  a  course  of  action ;  the  carrying  out  or 
execution  of  something,   Obs. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  10323,  &  tosywi  bis  mansinge,.. 
We  asignefj  bebissopof  winchestre  her  to,,  .[and]  Of  roucetre 
&ofsalesburi^esiwingetodo.  eijjBoWYCUF.SVr/w.Sel.Wks. 
I.  375  Bi  manere  of  suynge  of  Crist  in  perfit  weie  of  vertue-. 
1382   —   2  Mace,  ii.   32   For   to  eschewe  out  suyngus   of    ' 
thingus  [orig.  executiotifs  rerum  vitare\.     1:1440  t'r&mp.     , 
Parv.  483/2  Suwynge,  or  folowynge  yn  maners  and  con. 
dycyons,  imitacio.     Ibid.^  Suwynge,  of  [?or]  folowynge  of    ! 
steppys.     c  1465  Eng.  Chron.  (Camden)  50  The  presence  of    j 
blithe  kyngis  moste  nedis  be  had,  what  for  settyng  to  of    : 
thair  selis,  what  for  the  mariage  sewyng. 
T  b.  A  course,  direction.  Obs. 

ci4io  ^faster  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  xxx,  He  muste 
loke  J>at  he  take  not  be  longe  of  ^e  wayes,  for  it  is  be  werste 
sewynije  t»at  is. 

f  2.  Succession  in  time  or  order  of  events,  etc. 
By  siting:  in  consequence,  consequently.  Obs. 

a  14*5  tr.  Arderne's  Treat.  Fistula  etc,  63  pe  same  seke- 
nez  jpat  comeb  of  be  vice  of  menstruez,  come|>  also  of  £e 
emoroid,  &  econverso ;  and  so  by  sewyng  ^at  J>ai  acorde  In 
cure.  Ibid.  88  Wherfor  be  bolnyng  in  pe  wounde  is  aug 
mented  and,  by  sewyng,  pe  ake ;  for  f>e  tone  is  occasion  of 
Jw  toper,  c  1440  Promp,  Parv.  483/2  Svynge,  or  folwynge 
a  sundry  tymys  (..P.  suynge  of  tyme), successus. 

f3.  ? Proportion.    (Cf.  SUING///,  a,  3.) 

1393  LANCL.  P.  PI.  C.  xix.  63  Men  may  seo  on  an  appul- 
treo  metiy  tyme  and  ofte,  Of  o  kynne  apples  aren  nat  yliche 
grete,  Ne  of  sewynge  smale  ne  of  o  swetnesse  swete, 

4.  '  Pursuing  '  at  law  ;  legal  prosecution  or  suit ; 
application  for  a  writ.     Also  siting  forth. 

c  1440  Prontp.  Parv.  485/1  Sute,  or  suynge  yn  maters  and    '. 
cawsys,  prosecucio.     1563  Homilies  n.  Rogation  Week  iv, 
Saint  Paule  blamed  the  Corinthians,  for  suche  contentious 
suyng   amonge   them  selues,      1570-6  LAMBARDI',  Peramb. 
Kent  (1826)  144  They  fell  to  suing,  provoking,  and  brawling. 
1589  NASHE  Martins  Months  Minde  Wks.  (Orosart)  I.  146    • 
The  Suing  of  Martin   Senior  his  liuerie.      1607  COWELL    I 
Interfr.  s.v.  Parson,    He.  .representeth    the   church,  and    [ 
sustemeth  the  person  thereof,  as  well  in  siewing,  as  being 
slewed  in  any  action.     1633  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  \.  xvi.  97    i 
To  be  at  the  charge  of  suing  foorth  of  their  pardons.     1668 
Ormonde  JlfSS.  in  loth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v. 
78  Your  order  for  the  sueing  of  the  said  John  Baxter.    1711 
PKIDEAUX  Direct,  Ch.-tvardens  (ed.  4)  32  They  are  a  Cor-    | 
poration,  and  capable  of  Suing  and  being  Sued. 

b.  Suing  and  labour  ing  clause:   «  sue  and  labour 
clause  (see  SUE  v.  21  d). 

1899  R.  G.  MARSDEN  Digest  Cases  Shipping  580  General 
average  and  salvage  do  not  come  within  either  the  words 
or  the  object  of  the  suing  and  labouring  clause  of  a  policy  of 
marine  assurance. 

5,  The  action  of  a  suitor ;  paying  court ;  entreaty,    I 
supplication. 

1591  SPENSER  M,  Hubberd  896  Full  little  knowest  thou  ' 
that  hast  not  tride,  What  hell  it  is,  in  suing  long  to  bide. 
1598  GKFSEWEY  Tacitus*  Ann.  xui.  vu.  (1622)  189  Great 
suines  preuailed  so  much  for  Eprius  Marcellu^, ..that  some 
of  the  accusers  were  banished.  1741  MIDDLKTON  Cicero 
(1742)  II.  vi.  131  When  Milo  offered  to  drop  his  suit  for  the 
Consulship . .  he  answered,  that  he  would  not  concern  himself 
with  any  man's  suing  or  desisting.  1820  BYRON  Afar.  Fat. 
v.  L  392  Thy  suing  to  these  men  were  but  the  bleating  Of  the 
lamb  to  the  butcher.  1847  CLOUCH  Quest.  Spirit  10  Poems 
(1862)  32  This  answer  gave  they  still  unto  his  suing,  We 
know  not,  let  us  do  as  we  are  doing. 


SUISSE. 

Suing  (siw-irj),  ///.  a.  [f.  SUE  z/.  +  -ING  2.  Cf. 
SUANT  a.]  That  sues. 

1  1.   Following.  Obs.  rare. 

1388  WYCLIK  Gen.  xxix.  30  He..settide  the  loue  of  the  wiif 
suynge  [v.r.  later  wijf]  bifore  the  former. 

-)-i5.  Hlting,  according  to.    Obs. 

(71380  WVCLIF  Semi.  Sel.  Wks.  I,  76  It  is  beter  and  more 
suynge  \>is  gospel  to  seie  [etc.]. 

f  3.  Regular,  proportionate  ;  even,  uniform.  Obs. 

c  1369  CUAUCKR  Deihe  Hlaunche  959,  I  knewe  on  hir  noon 
other  lakke  That  al  hir  lymmes  nert:  pure  sywynge.  1441 
Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  60/2  That  evtry  pece  of  Worsted  be 
Miyng  thurghoute  the  Clothe.  1467-8  ibid.  620/1. 

4.  In  absol.  or  advb.  constr.  :  (a)  In  succession, 
one  after  another;    (b)  afterwards,  after. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xviii.  191  He  takethe  on  o  nyght, 
and  another  another  nyght,  and  so  forthe  contynuelle  sew 
yng.  1413-20  LVDG.  Chron.  Troy  iv.  1658  And  sevene 
dayes,  suynge  by  and  by,  pi.s  lif  he  ladde.  1430-40  —  Bochns 
v.  iil.  (1554'  125  li,  Milo.  .^lough  h\  mself  suyng  the  twelue 
day.  1433  —  .*>/.  Fren.und  75:  'I  hre  sundry  tymes  swynge 
nyht  bu  nyht.  1450-80  tr.  Set.  r.  St'tr,  5  As  ye  shalle  se  more 
pleynlicr  :-ewyng  bi  urdre.  c  1500  Melnsiiie  73  They.  .made 
to  the  kinge  reuerence,  after  siewyng  sale  wed  the  barons 
&  lorde-t.  1519  HORMAN  y>tlg.  15  Sloses  wrytte,  what  was 
done,  in  the  bcgynnynge  of  tlie  worlde,  and  suynge  after. 

5.  Preferring  a  suit  ;   entreating,  supplicating. 
1581  A.  HA  LI.  Iliad  vi.  109  Meaning  by  force  to  rauish 

me,  when  as  preuailed  not  His  fawning  toyes  and  sewing 
tales,  a  1586  Sinsi-.Y  fs.  xxvin.  ii,  To  thy  self  those  wordes 
apply,  Which  from  suing  voice  do  fly.  a  1704  T.  BKOWS 
Sat.  agst.  ll-'owan  Wks.  1730  I.  56  Fcols  of  all  sorts  with 
pleasure  they  admit,  While  they  palm  vertue  on  the  bueing 
wit. 

6.  Bringing  an  action  at  law. 

1883  Daily  Nt'U's  3  July  2/3  His  Honour  appointed  Mr. 
H.  L.  ..as  receiver  of  the  estate,  and  restrained  two  suing 
creditors. 

Suinglian,  obs.  form  of  ZWIXOLIAN. 

t  Suingly,  cuiv.  Obs.  [f.  SUING///,  a.  +  -LY  2.] 

1.  Accordingly,  consequently. 

£1380  WYCUK  Sernt.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  106  {>us  sei^  Crist 
suyni;!i,  Y  and  my  fadir  ben  al  oon  ;  for  bei  ben  oo  Got!, 
oo  substance,  and  oo  kynde.  1382  —  Gen.  xliii.  7  We  an- 
swcrden  to  hym  sewyngly  [Vulg.  ttmseffttentfr],  aftir  that 
that  he  askide.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Lady  e,  111.295  Con- 
seque>itert  Sewyngly  after  couenaunte  S:  accorde,  1493 
[H.  PARKEK]  Dives  $  Pauper  i\V.  de  W.)  ii.  Int.  22/2 
Lordshyppe  perteyneth  by  kynde  unto  man,  and  so  suynly 
to  be  riche. 

2.  In  order,  in  due  sequence;  hence,  subsequently, 
afterwards,  later. 

(71400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxvi.  263  Now  schalle  I  seye  zou 
sewyngly  of  Contrees  and  Yles.  c  1400  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Cax- 
ton)  n.  Iviii.  (1859)  56  Euery  bone  went  to  other,  ioynynge 
them  self  in  theyr  propre  places,  and  seuingly  the  spyrites 
repayred  to  the  bones.  <i  1425  tr.  Ardetnc's  Treat.  Fistula 
etc.  55  Many  maners  of  curacions;  Of  whiche  some  more 
profitable  .  .  bene  sewyngly  to  be  noted  vnder  compendious- 
nez  to  J»e  vtilite  of  helyng.  c  1449  PF.COCK  Repr.  iv.  i,  417 
These  textis  whiche  schulen  now  suyngli  be  trend  in  this 
present  chapiter,  c  1510  MORE  Pints  Wks.  20/1  Then 
suyngly  the  prophete  sheweth  what  is  the  roote  of  this  pri- 
uacion. 

3.  Consecutively,  in  succession. 

1453  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  270/1  Tbre  dayes  suyngly  eche 
after  other. 

Suink(e,  obs.  forms  of  SWINK. 

Suint  (swint).  [ad.  F.  mint,  earlier  -\suing, 
i.  sner  to  sweat,  with  an  indeterminate  suffix.]  The 
natural  greasy  substance  in  the  wool  of  sheep,  con 
sisting  of  fatty  matter  combined  with  potash  salts  : 
called 


1791  HAMILTON  Berthollet's  Dyeing  I.  i.  n.  i.  125  Wool  is 
naturally  covered  with  a  kind  of  grease  called  suint.  1874 
CROOKES  Dyeing  ff  Calico-Printing  84.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.  1549/2  In  cleansing  wool  from  the  suint.  1885  BOWMAN 
Struct.  Wool  Fibre  179  formerly  this  suint  was  looked  upon 
as  a  kind  of  soap,  because  it  was  soluble  in  water. 

Sniogotliic  (swf0gfj'j>ik),  i  and  sb.  Also  8 
Sue(o-)gothio.  [ad.  mod.L.  Suit}-,  Sueogothicus^ 
serving  as  adj.  to  Suioncs  (Sueenesj  (Joth'ique,  which 
was  used  to  denote  the  Sviar,  Svear  Swedes,  and 
Gbtar  (Gothar},  older  Gautar,  the  inhabitants  of 
Gotland  (the  southern  portion  of  Sweden),]  Swe 
dish  ;  the  (Old  and  Middle)  Swedish  language. 

1759  B.  STILLINGFL.  tr.  Linnaeus*  Orat.  Trav.  in  Misc. 
Tracts  (1762)  16  Its  name,  still  used  among  the  Suegothic 
vulgar.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3}  VII  I.  23  /i  Of  this  Woden 
many  wonderful  things  are  related  in  the  Sueo-gothic 
chronicles.  1814  TAMIESON  Hennes  Scytkicus  1.  12  Alemanntc 
cstar,  Suio-Gothic  ffster,  Islandic  austrt  oriens.  Ibid.  \\.  4 
To  the  Islandic,  the  Suio-Gothtc,  including  the  ancient 
language  of  Sweden,  is  very  nearly  allied. 

Suiorne,  obs.  f.  SOJOURN  sb.  and  v. 

Sulpte,  obs.  past  t.  SWIPE. 

Suir,  obs.  form  of  SURE. 

Suisootion  (s'M'isekJsn).  nonce-word,  [f.  L. 
sui  of  oneself  +  SECTION.]  Self-dissection,  self- 
analysis. 

1894  HLACKMORK  Ptrlycross  88  The  time  was  not  come 
yet,  and.,  shall  never—  m  spite  of  all  morbid  suisection. 

Su'i-si  milar,  a,  nonce-word,  [f.  L.  sui  of  itself 
+  SIMILAR.]  Like  itself. 

190*  KBLI.OC  Path  to  Rome  375  This  very  repetitive  and 
sui-similar  world. 

II  Suisse  ,swis,  5w«s).  [F.  =  Swiss.]  The  porter 
ofa  large  house;  the  beadle  of  a  church  (in  France). 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  u.  vi.  vii,  The  red  Porters  of 
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STTIST. 

Hutels  are  shot  nt,  be  they  Suisse  by  nature,  or  Suisse  only 
in  name.  1888  Atkenxum  24  Mar.  378/1  A  suisse  enchant 
ing  a  little  choir-boy  in  a  red  frock  by  the  cup  and  ball 
trick.  1900  CORELLI  Master  Christian  vi,  The  Suisse  swore 
at  us  for  having  gone  in  [to  the  Church],  1908  A.  KINROSS 
Joan  ofGarioch  xxx.  199, 1  gave  my  card  and  half  a  rouble  to 
the  suisse. 

t  Su'ist.  Obs.  [f.  L.  suT  of  oneself  or  suus 
one's  own  +  -1ST.]  One  who  follows  his  own  in 
clinations  ;  a  self-pleaser. 

1648  N.  STRANGE  in  Carter's  Motives  Confers.  Cath. 
Rclig.  (1649)  17  A  Suist,  one  that  followes  his  own  dreams 
or  fancy  in  choice  of  Scripture.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia 
357  The  Grand  Schismatick,  or  Suist,  Anatomiz'd.  1656 
BLOUNT  Ghssogr. 

Suit  (s'wt),  sb.  Forms  :  3-4  sywte,  3-8  sute, 
4-6  seute,  sewte,  suyt,  4-8  suyte,  4-9  suite, 
5-6  suete,  sewt,  (3,  5  sowte,  3-5  soyte,  4  sivte, 
swete,  sywete,  sywyte,  sout(e,  4-5  swte, 
suytte,  5  sevte,  siewte,  sutte,  swtte,  suytt, 
5,  7  suet,  5-6  sut,  Sc.  soit(e,  5-7  Sc.  soyt,  6 
sueyt,  sewet,  -it,  sutt,  swt,  shutte,  soote, 
Sf,  soitt,  soytt,  soyite,  6-7  Sc.  suitt,  6-8  shute, 
7  suett,  seut,  shuite,  shuett,  dial,  zuit,  illiterate 
shoot),  5- suit.  [a.  A.Y.siwfe (i2th  c,\siute,S2ttet 
settte,  suite  =  OF.  sieute^  later  sititte^  etc.  (mod.F. 
suite,  see  SUITE)  :— pop.L.  *sequita>  ppl.  sb.  f.  *se- 
q  we're  to  follow,  SUE. 

The  med.L.  equivalent  of  suit  in  various  senses  was  secta 
(see  SECT  si.1,  SET  j<£,s) ;  the  French  word  was  also  latinized 
as  seutat  suita,\ 
I.  Feudal  Law. 

1.  a.  In  full,  suit  of  court :    Attendance    by  a 
tenant  at  the  court  of  his  lord.     b.  In  full,  suit 
real  (royal y  regal] ,  Sc.  common  suit  :    Attendance 
of  a  person  at  the  sheriffs  court  or  tourn,  atten 
dance  at  the  court-leet. 

Phr.  to  do,  give,  owe  suit. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  11154  Hii  clupede  sir  Ion  giffard 
t>at  siwte  ssolde  ^er  to  To  come  o^er  he  ssolde  in  fc>e  merci 
be  ido.  c  1450  Godstow  Reg.  42  Vpon  homage,  relefe,  warde 
and  sute  of  courte.  Ibid.  152  Makyng  sute  to  the  courte  of 
Eton  at  the  wille  of  the  abbesse.  c  1460  Oseney  Reg.  10  Soc 
is  sute  of  your  homage  in  your  courte,  after  the  custome  of 
be  Re.inie.  1473-4  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  5  A  new 
infeodacione  of  his  landis  of  Barnagehane.  .to  be  haldin  of 
the  King  in  warde  and  relef  and  commoune  soyt,  1495  Act 
n  Hen.  VII)  c.  26  §  i  Such  inhabitauntes.  .as  owe  suyte  to 
the  same  Tourne.  1302  Reg.  Privy  Seal  Scotl.  1. 118/2  The 
calling  of  smal  pprtionaris  and  landit  men  to  commune  soyite 
to  schiref  courtis.  1579  [RASTELL]  Expos.  Termes  I.aiues 
175  Suit  riall  is  when  men  come  to  the  shirifes  tourne  or 
leete,  to  which  court  al  men  shal  be  compelled  to  come  to 
know  the  lawes...And  it  is  called  rial  suit  because  of  their 
allegeance.  1597  SKKNE  De^  Verb.  Sign.  s.v.  Sok,  Hee  quha 
is  oblished  to  eiue  Soyte  in  the  Court  of  his  Over-lorde. 
1607  COWELL  Interpreter  s.v.  Sectis  non  /aciendis,  Women 
that  for  their  dower  ought  not  to  performe  suite  of  Court.  1618 
J. WILKINSON  7'reat.  Off.  Coroners  etc.  n.  jjb,  All  manner  of 
persons  which,  .owe  suit  royall  to  this  court  Leet.  1651  tr. 
Kitchin*s  Courts  Leet  (1657)  291  By  Tremail  it  is  said,  that 
suit  reall  is  due  by  reason  of  the  Body.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex. 
Techn.  I,  Suit~rt-al  or  regal.  1766  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  n. 
54  To  follow,  or  do  suit  to,  the  lord  in  his  courts  in  time  of 
peace.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  i.  viii.  104  The  suitors  or  persons 
owing  suit  in  the  county  courts  or  courts-baron  of  the  King. 
c.  An  instance  of  this,  an  attendance  at  such  a 
court. 

14..  Customs  of  Malton  in  Snrtees  Misc.  (1890)  59  {>•.. 
Burgese  schall  make  bott  ij  suites  by  J>fl  3er'  to  J>8  sayd 
cowrtt.  c  1450  Godstow  Reg.  205  All  maner  of  sutes  of  her 
Courtes.  c  1460  Oseney  Reg,  37  All  maner  sutes  of  Shires 
and  Hundredes.  1508  Reg.  Privy  Seal  Scotl.  I.  233  Dis- 
chargis  him  and  his  saidis  landis  of  all  soytt  is,  comperingis 
in  justice-aris.  1543  tr.  Act  52  Hen,  ///,  c.  9  For  doyng 
suites  vnto  the  courtes  of  great  lordes.  1591  in  Reg.  Afag. 
Sig.  Scot.  (1892)  91/1  With  thrie  swtis  at  thrie  heid  schireff 
courtis  yeirlie. 

t  d.  To  call  the  suits  (Sc.)  :  to  call  over  the 
names  of  those  who  were  bound  to  give  suit  at  a 
court.  Obs. 

1459  in  A.  Laing  Lindores  Abbey  (1876)  xvi.  158  Ye  quhylk 
day  ye  soytts  callit  ye  curt  affirmyt  ye  absens  ar  patent. 
1535  STKWART  Cron.  Scot.  III.  489  Judgis  war  sett  and 
suittis  callit  sone.  1541  in  Rec.  Earld.  Orkney  (S.H.S.)  I. 
62  With  power  ..Soittis  to  mak  be  callit.  £1550  HOLLAND 
Crt.  Venus  in.  n  Sutls  was  callit  ilk  ane  in  thair  estait. 
Cheisit  ane  assyis.  a  1578  LINDESAV  (Pitscottie)  Ckron. 
Scot.  II.  252  The  regent  causit  feild  the  parliament  and 
call  the  suittis.  1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.,  Crimes  ix.  xxviii. 
168  b,  The  soytes  suld  be  first  called,  with  their  Lords,  and 
maisters. 

2.  Suit  and  service',    attendance  at  court  and 
personal  service  (see  SERVICE  J  8)  due  from  a  tenant 
to  his  lord ;  hence  used  as  a  formula  in  describing 
certain  forms  of  tenure.    'Also  homage  and  suit ; 
in  Sc.  usage,  presence  and  suit. 

[c  1350  Will,  Palerne  1080  To  lasse  &  to  more,  J?at  ou^ten 
him  omage  or  ani  seute  elles.]  £1380  Antecrist  in  Tadd 
Three  Treat.  Wyclif(tf>y)  147  Bi  sute  and  servyse  Jjat  hei 
[sc.  priests]  owen  to  seynes  &  to  chapitres.  la  1400  Morte 
Arth.  3139  He  wolde..make  hyme  seruece  and  suytte  for 
his  sere  londes.  11449  PECOCK  Repr.  in.  iv.  299  He  [sc.  a 
priest]  muste  nedis  comaunde  and  regne  upon  hise  tenauntis, 
and  thei  muste  needis  obeie  and  do  sewtis  and  seruicis  to 
him.  a  1500  Bronic  Bk.  157  They  may  do  homage  and  sewte 
to  my  lord.  1504  Munim.  de  Metros  (Bann.  Club)  601  That 
thaj  aw  na  presence  nor  sute  in  the  serref  court  of  Hading- 
toune  for  the  said  landis.  1605  Order  Keeping  Court  Leet 
21  Let  euery  man  remember  his  oath  and  dutie,  and  doe  his 
suit  and  seruices  according  to  the  same.  1654  BRAMHALL 
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Just  Vind.  iv.  (1661)  77  All  Ecclesiastical!  persons  who 
held  any  possessions  from  the  King  in  capite,  were  to  do  suit 
and  service  for  the  same  as  other  Barons  did.  1773  T.  PER. 
CIVAL  Ess.  (1776)  III.  14  Little  Bolton,  a  suburb  of  Bolton, 
..extending  into  the  country  as  far  as  the  inhabitants  are 
subject  to  suit  and  service.  1776  DALRYMPLE  Ann.  Si ot land 
294  As  a  freeholder  of  Annandale,  Bruce  was  bound  to  give 
suite  and  presence  in  the  King's  court  held  at  Dumfries. 
1820  GIFFORU  Coinpl.  Engl.  Lawyer  31  For  homage,  fealty, 
or  suit  and  service,  as  also  for  parliamentary  wages,  it 
is  said  that  no  distress  can  be  excessive.  1824  SCOTT 
Redgauntiet  ch.  xviii,  At  a  table  above  the  rest  . .  sat 
enthroned  the  youthful  Sovereign  himself, ..receiving  the 
suit  and  homage  of  his  subjects.  1872  E.  W.  ROBERTSON 
Hist.  Ess.  138  Every  man  of  lawful  age  holding  lands  in 
capite  of  the  crown . .  was  bound  to  give  suit  and  presence  in 
Parliament. 

b.  Jig.  ( Phi.  to  do,  owe,  ^follow  suit  and  service?) 

ci58s[R.  BROWNE]  Ans-w.  Cartivrigkt  55  Hee  shoulde 
rather  loose  his  righte,  then  doe  suite  and  homage  to  a  Tray- 
tour.  1589  GREENE  Afenafhon  Wks.  (Grosart)  VI.  106  For 
all  she  hath  let  you  flie  like  a  Hawke  that  hath  lost  hir  tyre ; 
yet  you  meane  to  follow  sute  and  seruice,  though  you  get 
but  a  handfull  of  smoake  to  the  bargaine.  1596  SPENSER 
f.  Q.  vi.  vii.  34  Then  found  he  many  missing  of  his  crew, 
Which  wont  doe  suit  and  seruice  to  his  might.  1598  YONG 
Diana  33  By  being  fauoured  in  some  other  place,  where  thy 
sutes  &  seruices  may  be  more  esteemed.  1834  DE  QUINCEY 
Autob.  Sk.  \Vks.  1853  I.  52,  I,  being  a  cadet  of  my  house, 
owed  suit  and  service  to  him  who  was  its  head.  1861  Sat. 
Rev.y*  Nov.  553  A  metropolitan  member  must,  we  suppose, 
do  suit  and  service  for  his  seat.  1881  Manck.  Guard.  14  Feb. 
5  Like  many  others  who  have  done  suit  and  service  to  this 
city. 

3.  The  resort  of  tenants  to  a  certain  mill  to  have 
their  corn  ground  ;  the  obligation  of  such  resort. 
(Cf.  SUCKEN!.)  Hist. 

c  1450  Godstow  Reg.  138  With  he  seute  of  grindinge,  &  all 
o>er  pertinences.  Ibid.  206  Quiet  of  scuagc  &  sute  of  here 
myllys.  1545  in  Leadam  Scl.  Cases  Crt.  Requests  (Selden 
Spc.)  183  The  complaynaunt.  .hath,  .prevely  withedrawen 
his  sute  from  the  said  milles  &  ground  his  Corne  away  from 
thence.  1591  Knaresb.  Wills  (Surtees)  I.  175  Dareley  mylne, 
with  the  soken  and  suite  there  to  belonginge.  i6zz  [E. 
MISSELDEN]  Free  Trade  58  That  restraint  of  the  common 
liberty,  which  we  call  Suit  of  Mill.  1768  BLACKSTONE  Comm. 
in.  235  Such  is  that  of  doing  suit  to  another's  mill.  1903 
DOWDF.N  Chart.  Lindores  Introd.  p.  Ixxxvi,  Suit  and  multure 
which  the  abbot  claimed  from  tenants  of  the  nuns  on  their 
lands  of  Kynhard. 

1 4.  A  due  paid  in  lieu  of  attendance  at  the  court 
of  a  lord.  (Cf.  suit-groat^  ~silver?}  Obs. 

1533  FITZHERB.  Snrv.  14  b,  I  shall,  .truely  do  and  pay  the 
sutes,  cus tomes,  rentes,  and  seruyces  that  longeth  thereto. 
1527  SIS.  Ace.  St.  John's  Hosp.>  Canterb.,  Paid  to  Hoth 
Court  for  rent  sute  &  loke  vs.  iiijd.  1577  LEIGH  Snn>.  G, 
Suites  of  Courte,  or  annuall  fine,  for  suite  and  seruice  of 
Courte,  to  any  other  Courte.  Ibid,,  A  Rente,  or  a  Suite, 
maie  bee  sometymes  paied  out  of  a  Mannour  to  a  Hundred 
or  Sheriues  Tourne.  1660  Act  12  Chas.  //,  c.  24  §  5  Any 
Rents  certaine  Herriots  or  Suites  of  Court  belonging  or  in 
cident  to  any  former  Tenure. 

II.  Pursuit;  prosecution,  legal  process. 

•f  5.  Pursuit,  chase ;  also,  a  pursuit.  Phr.  to 
follow,  make  suit.  Fresh  suit  (see  FRESH  a.  2  c), 
pursuit  made  without  delay.  Obs. 

c  1325  MS.  Raw  I.  B^2Q  If.  32  Be  imad  so  uers  siute  [orig. 
Stat.  Winch,  c.  i  Sifreschesute}  beroppeframtounetotoune. 
c  1350  Will.  Palerne  2392  Lest  ^>e  segges  wold  haue  sesed 
here  seute  to  folwe.  Ibid.  2615,  &  ho  j>e  seute  sesed  after  be 
swete  bestes.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  373  Thou  mint  noght 
make  suite  and  chace,  Wher  that  the  game  is  nought  pernable. 
1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvni.  xxiv.  (Bodl.  MS.) 
Houndes..findeJ>  here.,dennes  and  warne^  hereof  hi  sute 
and  bl  berkinge.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  e.  v,  When  he  after 
foodemakyth  any  sute.  1489  N.RidingRec.  N.S.  (1894)  I. 
123  To  have  shot,  sute,  or  course  at  any  of  our  game.  1534 
Act  26  Hen.  VI II,  c.  5  Any  outcrie,  hute,  or  fresshe  sute 
of  or  for  any  felonye.  1575  GASCOIGNE  Kenel-worth  Wks. 
1910  11.93  Though  haste  say  on,  let  sute  obtainesome  stay. 
1579  RASTELL  Expos.  Termes  Laives  95  b,  Freshsuit,  is 
when  a  man  is  robbed,  and  the  partye  so  robbed,  folio  wet  h 
the  felon  immediatlye.  1590  SPENSER^.  Q.  in.  xi.  5  Hesoone 
resinde  His  former  suit.  1609  SKENE  Reg.  Jlfa/.,  Stat.  Day. 
//,  40  Gif  the  suet,  or  bruit  of  three  baronies  follow  any  man 
for  reif,  theift,  or  any  other  trespas.  1760-73  H.  BROOKE 
Fool  of  Oual.  (1809)  III.  68  He  was  spied.. stealing  a  bay 
horse.  Fresh  suit  was  made. 

fb.  transf.   That  which  is  pursued;  (in  hunt 
ing)  the  scent  or  (?)  quarry.   Obs. 

1593  LODGE  Phillis  (Hunter.Club)  48  Like  hungrie  houndes 
that  lately  lost  their  suite.  1644  DIGUY  Nat.  Bodies  xxxvii. 
§  i.  319  Our  howndes  that  follow  a  suite  of  bloud. 

f  6.  The  pursuit  <?/"an  object  or  quest.  Obs, 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  409  Man  sbulde  not  fayle  in  \>\s 
suyt  for  god  ne  for  ony  creature,  c  1450  Godstow  Reg.  i  [To 
be  excommunicated]  al  bat  ben  ordened  to  enquere  ber-on, 
5if  bei  leue  the  sute  berof.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  vii.  10  In 
der-doing  armes,  And  honours  suit.  1596  Ibid,  v.  viii.  3 
Suite  of  his  auowed  quest. 

7.  The  action  of  suing  in  a  court  of  law;  legal 
prosecution  ;  hence,  f  litigation.  Phr.  to  go  to  suit, 
to  go  to  law ;  at  suit,  at  law,  engaged  in  litigation. 

This  sense  perhaps  arises  partly  from  a  shortening  of  snit 
of  court  (see  quot.  a  1400  and  cf.  sense  i) ;  but  it  was  fully 
developed  in  A  F.,  e.g.  a  nostre  sute,  par  antri  sute  (Britton). 

[a  1400  Old  Usages  Winch,  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  362  And 

?if  myd  )>an  ne  may  hys  tenement  ri^t,  ne  ober  dystresse 
ynde,  by  sewte  of  be  court.  Ibid.  363  A  }er  and  a  day 
y-fuld  of  be  furste  day  of  sewte.]  1477  Rolls  of  Tar  It.  VI. 
187/2  That,  .no  Sty  ward,  .hold  pleeuppon  any  Action,  atte 
sute  of  any  persone.  1512  Act  4  Hen.  VIII,  c.  4  Preamble, 
Outlawries  had  ageynst  theym.  .at  the  suyt  of  dy verse  ma- 
liciouse  persones.  a  1513  FABYAN  Chron.  vii,  (iBn)  299  All 
prysoners  that  lay  in  any  pryson  about  London,  at  the 
Kynges  sute.  1558  T.  WATSON  Seven  Sacr.  xxviii.  178 
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Grudge,  hatred,  and  sute  betwene  the  parties  and  theyr 
frendes.  1583  STUBBESsJnal.  Abus,  n.  (i8S2j  10  If  one  giue 
neuer  so  small  occasion  to  another,  sute  must  straight  be 
commenced,  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Errt  \\.  iv.  134  Whose  suite 
is  he  arrested  at'?  a  1676  HALE  Hist.  Pleas  Crown  (1736) 
II.  280  Tho  A.  be  convict  at  the  king's  suit.  1688  HOLME 
Armoury  in.  xix.  (Roxb.)  173/2  If.  .the  parties  were  at  suite 
in  the  ciuill  courts  of  justice.  1690  W.  WALKER  Idiomat. 
Anglo-Lat.  455,  I  haue  a  great  mind  to  go  to  suit.  1766 
BLACKSTONE  Comm.  n.  437  Till  after  suit  commenced  and 


ip  uu  <*  LiiitigG  ui  iorgery. 

t  8.  The  prosecution  of  a  cause  ;  also,  the  suing 
forawrit.  Suit  of  the  king's  peace :  see  quot.  1607. 
Obs. 

1444  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  110/1  Without  any  sute  of  Writte 
of  errour.  1471  Cov.  Lcet  Bk.  376  What  demene  shuld  be 
taken  ffor  the  mater  betwen  the  Cite  and  Will.  Briscowe, 
And  for  the  Costes  and  expenses  of  the  suyt  berof.  1538 
STARKEV  England  191  The  longe  sute  of  causys  in  the  Court 
at  Westmonastere.  1544  in  Leadam  Set.  Cases  Crt.  Requests 
(Selden  Soc.)  96  Duryng  the  suete  of  ther  case.  1563  Reg. 
Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  251  Compellit  to  leif  the  soit  of  thair 
saidis  caussls.  1607  COWELL  Interpr.^  Suyte  of  the  Kings 
peace  is  the  persiewing  of  a  man  for  breach  of  the  K.  peace, 
by  treasons,  insurrections,  rebellions,  or  trespasses. 

t  9.  In  suit. 

a.  Engaged  in  a  legal  prosecution  or  lawsuit.  Obs. 
(71513  FABYAN  Chron.\u.  (1811)339  Atwene  the  Londoners 

and  the  abbot  of  the  Holy  Crosse  of  Waltham,  the  whiche 
hadde  bene  in  suyte  many  yerys  before.  1581  in  Bucclench 
MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.}  I.  225,  I  am  in  such  great  suits 
with  the  Lord  Crumwell  for  that  little  living  which  my  father 
left  me.  1598  R.  BERNARD  tr.  Terence^  Andria  iv.  v,  He  is 
alwaies  in  sute  with  some  man.  He  :s  neuer  out  of  the  court. 
a  1677  BARROW  Serm.  Wks.  1687  I.  75  He  that  doth  not 
wave  the  prosecution  of  his  cause. .  is  deemed  still  to  be  in 
suit.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  \\\,  xv.  (Roxb.)  23/2  A  docket, 
the  catalogue  of  the  person[s]  in  suite  one  with  another. 

f  b.  Of  a  person  :  Being  prosecuted.  To  have, 
put  in  suit,  to  prosecute,  take  legal  action  against. 
Obs. 

1544  in  Leadam  Sel.  Cases  Crt.  Requests  (Selden  Soc.)  79 
For  the  which  Olyuer  Seynt  John  Esquyer  hayth  Stokeley  in 
sewt  at  this  present  tyme.  01548  HALL  Chron.t  Hen.  PY//, 
i  The  kynges  grace.. pardoned  all  suche  persones,  as  was 
then  in  suite.  1579  TOMSON  Calvin's  Serm.  Tim.  223/1  We 
shall  not.. want  an  aduersarie  to  accuse  us,  we  shall  lacke 
no  Eschequer  man  to  put  us  in  shute.  1638  HKYWOOD  Wise 
Worn.  in.  i,  If  they  put  mee  in  suite,,  .they  are  poore,  and 
cannot  follow  it. 

to.  Of  a  matter  :  That  is  sub  judice  or  in  dis 
pute.  Obs. 

1538  STARKEY  England  (1878)  118,  I  see  many  mennys 
materys  heng  in  sute  ii,  iij,  or  iiij  yere  and  more,  1559 
AYLMER  Harborowe  Gj  b,  To  put  that  put  of  double  which 
was  in  sute.  1664  Comenins'  Janua  Ling.  656  A  third  man 
must  needs  come  in  (between)  to  part  the  fray  (to  take  up 
the  matter  in  sute). 

t  d.  To  put  in  suit(s} :  to  put  (an  instrument) 
in  force  in  a  court  of  law ;  also,  to  set  the  law  in 
motion  concerning  (a  matter). 

c  1618  in  Elsing's  Debates  Ho.  Lords  (Camden)  App.  140 
The  said  Sr  Giles  putt  the  said  bonds  in  suite  in  the  Ex 
chequer.  ai68oCHARNOCK  Attrib.  God (1834)  II.  684  \Vho 
hath  laid  by  his  bond  so  many  years,  without  putting  it  in 
suits  against  us.  1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Pool  of  Qnal.  (1809) 
III.  140,1  will  have  that  matter  put  directly  in  suit,  and,  as 
soon  as  it  is  recovered,  it  shall  be  laid  out  on  a  commission 
for  your  son.  1845  STEPHEN  Comm.  Laws  Eng.  (1874) 
11.48  The  executor ,. of  the  donor,  .bound  to  put  such  in 
strument  in  suit,  for  the  benefit  of  the  donee. 

1O.  A  process  instituted  in  a  court  of  justice  for 
the  recovery  or  protection  of  a  right,  the  enforce 
ment  of  a  claim,  or  the  redress  of  a  wrong ;  a  prose 
cution  before  a  legal  tribunal. 

*  Suit '  is  a  term  of  wider  signification  than  action ;  it  may 
include  proceedings  on  a  petition,  (Encycl.  Laws  Eng.} 

c  1412  HOCCLEVE/^S^?^.  Princ.  1521  Whan  be  mater  is  to 
ende  I-broght  Of  be  straunger,  for  whom  be  suyte  haj>  be. 
1444  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  109/2  Many  dyvers  persones  bi 
singuler  veniance  and  nothing  of  right . .  been  by  dyversSuets 
sued.  1562  CJiild-^larriages  71  She  comrade!  a  sute,  and 
sekid  for  a  divorce  to  be  had  bie  the  lawe  betwixe  them. 
i6is  COTGR.  s.v.  Guerre^  Qni  a  terrt,  si,  a  guerre  :  Prov., 
He  that  hath  soylehath  suits.  1676-7  MAKVELLCVrr.  Wks. 
(Grosart)  II.  530  The  Bill  against  the  Multiplicity  of 
Atturnyes,  and  for  preventing  vexatious  Suits.  1768  BLACK- 
mm&mCM.  111.406  The  courts. .will  allow  of  amendments 
at  any  time  while  the  suit  is  depending.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON 
Brit.  India  II.  517  To  hear  and  detei  mine  summary  suits  for 
the  rent  and  occupancy  of  land.  1888  BRYCE  Ame  r.  Comww, 
xliv.  II.  154  Ordinary  private  law. .  upon  which  nine-tenths 
of  the  suits  between  man  and  man  are  founded. 

b.  More  fully,  Suit  in  law  ("\ofoT  ^at  law,  ^at 
the  law}  =  LAWSUIT.     Similarly  suit  in  chancery, 
equity. 

1530  PALSGR.  278/2  Sute  at  the  lawe  or  court,  sleute.  1576 
FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  252  Busily  occupied  in  matters  of 
suites  of  lawe.  c  1610  Women  Saints  182  This  woman  had  a 
suite  in  law  against  a  principall  man  of  the  Cittie  of  Czsarea. 
1726  Mist's  Weekly  Jrnl.  3  Sept.  in  N.  <$•  Q.  (1905)  ioth 
Ser.  IV.  95/2  On  Monday  is  to  be  determined  a  Suit  of  Law. 
1728  LAW  Serious  C.  iii.  (1732)  40  These  at  Suits  at  Law, 
those  at  Gaming  Tables.  1817  SELWYN  Law  Nisi  Prins 
(ed.  4)  II.  1089  A  suit  in  chancery.  1844  WILLIAMS  Real 
Prop.  (1877)  93  Actions  at  law  and  suits  in  equity. 

•j*  C.  To  follow  a  suit :  to  prosecute  a  legal  action. 
Also,/??-.  Obs. 

1577  tr.  Bullinger's  Decades  705/2  That  hee  {Jesus]  should 
alwaies  appeare  there  in  the  presence  of  God,  to  followe  all 
our  suites  faithfully.  1598  R.  BERNARD  tr.  Terence,  Andria 
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iv.  v,  For  me  a  stranger  to  go  follow  sutes  &  brabbles  in 
law.  a  1624  M.  SMITH  Serin.  (1632)68  The  Law  containeth 
matter  of  inditcment  against  vs,  the  Deuill  folioweth  the 
suite.  1631  Rep.  Cases  Star  Chamb.  fy  High  Comtn.  (Cam- 
den)  187  That  they  would  graunt  her  alimonie  and  charges 
to  follow  the  suit  against  him. 

11.  The  action  or  an  act  of  suing,  supplicating, 
or  petitioning ;  (a)  petition,  supplication,  or  en 
treaty;  esp.  a  petition  made  to  a  prince  or  other 
high  personage.      Now/o^. 

1449  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  148/2  Savyngalwey  to  the  same  Erie 
of  Devonshire,  his lawfull  suete  to  the  Kyng.  ci4<SoFoRTES- 
CUK  Abs.  <fr  Lint.  Man.  xi.  (1885)  136  To  some  men  he  hath 
done  in  lyke  wyse  abofftbair  merites,  through  ymportunUe 
off  thair  suyttes.  1491  Actj  Hen.  K/7,  c.  24  An  acte  was 
made  at  the  sute  of  a  particuler  personne  for  his  particuler 
cause.  1549-62  STKBHKOLD  &  H.  Ps.t  Lam.  (1566)  23  For 
mercy  Lord  is  all  my  sute.  1554  Act  i  fy  2  Phil.  <$•  M.  c. 
8  §  i  This  our  supplicacion  directed  to  yor  Majesties  withe 
most  humble  sute,  that  it  may.  .be  exhibited  to.  .the  Lorde 
Cardinall  Poole.  1592  KYD  Sp.  Trag.  in.  xli.  2  The  King 
sees  me,  and  faine  would  heare  my  sute.  1605  SHAKS. 
Lear  ii.  ii.  68  This  ancient  Ruffian  . .  whose  life  I  haue 
spar'd  at  sute  of  his  gray- beard.  1625  BACON  Ess.t 
SH tours  (Arb.)  41  Priuate  Sutes  doe  Putrifie  the  Publique 
Good.  1657  SPARROW  Rationale  76  When  the  Priest 
•makes  their  suits,  and  they.. say,  Amen.  1668  R.  STEELK 
Hnsbandm.  Calling  v.  (1672)  90  Frozen  suits  meet  with  cold 
answers  from  God.  1741  MIDDLETON  Cicero  (1742)  II.  vi.  151 
When  Milo  offered  to  drop  his  suit  for  the  Consulship.  1814 
SCOTT  Ld.  Isles  i.  xxx,  Rest  ye  here  ..  Till  to  our  Lord 
your  suit  is  said.  1838  ARNOLD  Hist,  Route  I.  78  They  had 
no  jurisdiction,  but  referred  all  their  suits  to  the  king. 
1859  TENNYSON  Elaine  774  Lightly,  her  suit  allow'd,  she 
slipt  away. 

•fb.  To  make  (one's}  suit',  to  supplicate,  peti 
tion  ;  to  sue  to  a  person  for-  a  thing ;  also  const. 
inf.,  to  petition  for  something  to  be  done.  Obs. 

c  1430  IsiuG.Min,  Poems  ( Percy  Soc.)  34  Now  no  man  tome 
maketheonysute  !  c ^1513  MORE  Rich.  Ill  Wks.  53/1  While 
some  for  their  busines  made  sute  to  them  that  had  the 
doing.  Ibid.  58/2  This  pore  Lady  made  humble  sute  vnto 
ye  king,  y*  she  might  be  restored  vnto  such  smal  landes  as 
[etc.].  1530  PAI.SGK.  716/2, 1  sewe,  I  make  suteforathing,/a 
ponrchasse.  1556  CHEKE  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  19  To 
favor  such  poore  suts  for  my  Libertie  as  Mr  Dean  shall  make 
to  your  Matie  in  my  behalfe.  1601  [Bp.  W.  BARLOW]  Serin. 
Paules  Crosse  2  As  I  neuer  made  sute  to  preach  anywhere. 
1649  DAVENANT  Love  fy  Hon.  v.  iii.  70  My  desires  make  sute, 
that  those  who  shall  Hereafter  write  the  businesse  of  this 
day  May  notbeleeve  I  suffer  for  the  hope  Of  glorious  fame. 
1738  WESLEY  Ps.  xlv.  xvi,  Kings  at  his  Feet  shall  cast  their 
crown,  And  humble  Suit  for  Mercy  make. 

fc.  transf.  Earnest  search  for  or  endeavour  to 
obtain  something.  Obs. 

a  1568  ASCII  AM  Scholem.  \.  (Arb.)  77  They  make  great  hast 
to  cum  to  her  :  they  make  great  sute  to  serue  her.  1613 
I'L-RCHAS  Pilgrimage  vn.  i.  552  Corrivall  vnto..  Sen- 
nacherib,  in  sute  for  the  Monarchic  of  the  world,  a  1627 
SIK  J.  BEAUMONT  in  Farr  S.  P.  Jas,  7(1848)  155  The  fk-nds 
. .  Make  sute  to  seaze  him  as  their  lawfull  prey. 

12.  Wooing  or  courting  of  a  woman;  solicitation 
for  a  woman's  hand.     Also,  an  instance  of  this,  a 
courtship. 

[1580  LYLY  Enphues  (Arb.)  342  When  the  Gods  coulde  not 
obtaine  their  desires  by  suite,  they  turned  them-selues  into 
newe  shapes.]  1590  GREENE  Xcver  too  late  (1600)  Pt 
Reueale  any  more  his  sute  hee  durst  not,  because  when  he 
began  to  chat  of  loue,  she  shakt  him  ofF.  c  1610  Women, 
Saints  73  OfFa  receyuing  that  message,  did  moste  willinglie 
giue  ouer  his  suite,  ceasing  to  molest  the  virgin,  a  1711 
BURNET  Autobtog.  in  H.  C.  Foxcroft  Suppl.  Burnefs  Hist, 
(1902)  480  After  two  years  sute  we  were  married.  1726  POPE 
Odyss.  xix.  164  Rebate  your  loves,  each  rival  suit  suspend. 
1775  SHERIDAN  Duenna  \\.  iii,  Doubtless,  that  agreeable 
figure  of  his  must  have  help'd  his  suit  surprizingly.  1823 
SCOTT  Peveril  xii,  If  1  come  to  you  with  my  parents'  con 
sent  to  my  suit,  will  you  again  say.  .Julian,  we  must  part? 
1864  TENNYSON  Aylmcrs  Field  433  Sullen,  defiant,  pitying, 
wroth,  return 'd  Leolin's  rejected  rivals  from  their  suit. 
III.  Livery,  garb ;  sort,  class. 

1 13,  A  livery  or  uniform ;  also,  in  wider  use,  a 
dress,  garb  :  chiefly  in  phr.  in  or  of  (a)  suit  => 
clothed  in  the  same  garb  or  colour,  as  the  members 
of  a  retinue  or  fraternity  ;  also,  in  suit  with,  in 
the  same  dress  or  uniform  as.  Obs. 

1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  3950  A  bousend  knifes.. Of  noble 
men  yclobed  in  ermineechon  Of  o  sywte.  13. .  K.  Alts.  182 
(Laud  MS.)  Forb  she  ferde,  myd  her  route,  A  bousande 
lefdyes  of  riche  soute.  1389  m  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  3  pe 
brethren  and  sustren..shulbe  clobed  in  suyt.  1390  GOWER 
Conf.  II.  2  That  I  mai  stonde  upon  his  rowe,  As  I  that  am 
clad  of  his  suite.  14.,  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  446  Alle  the 
bretheren  schul  be  cladde  in  swte  of  gownes  o  jere  and  another 
Mreinoswteofhodes.  c  1450  Godsttnv  Reg.  23  Edmunde  of 
Pounteney,  now  in  aoure  sute  I  wold  bat  I  wcrc..WheJ>er 
hit  were,  .whyte,  rede,  or  blewe.  c  1460  Wisdom  in  Macro 
Plays  60  Here  entreth  vi  women,  in  sut.  0470  HENRY 
Wallace  ix.  293  He  gert  graith  him  in  soit  with  his  awin 
men.  a  1548  H  *u.  Chron.%  If  en.  /F(i55o)  22  b,  Three  other 
appareled  in  the  kynges  suite  and  clothyng.  1588  LAM- 
BARDB  Eiren.  iv.  iv.  439  If  any  company  of  men.. haue 
made  any  one  general!  sute  of  cloth. .to  be  knowen  by. 
*  1633  AUSTIN  Medit.  (16^51  104  These  Sisters  goe  all  in  a 
Suite . . :  They  are  all  in  Greene. 

t  b.  In  or  of  suit  (of  a  or  the  same  suit] :  (of 
clothes,  etc. )  of  one  or  the  same  colour  or  material ; 
uniform,  to  match.  In  suit  of  or  with  :  uniform 
with,  matching.  Obs. 

13 . .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  A  203  Her  cortel  of  self  sute  schene. 
Ibid.  noS  Alte  in  sute  her  liurez  wasse.  13..  Gaw.  %  Gr. 
Knt.  191  pe  tayl  &  his  toppyng  twynnen  of  a  sute.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  56  The  tapes  of  hir  white  voluper 
Were  of  the  same  suyte  of  hir  cylcr.  1389  in  £rt£.  Gitis 
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(1870)  43  Alle  ye  bretheren  and  systeren  ban  a  lyuere  of 
sute.  1395  E.  E.  Witts  (1882)  5  With  docere,  costers  and 
bankers,  of  sute  of  that  forseyde  bed.  1431  Rec.  St.  Mary 
at  Hill  (1904)  26  A  white  vestement  of  o  sewte.  1433 
Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  477/1  And  the  Styward  ..have.,  a 
Robe  in  sute  of  the  Baylyffs,  1452  in  Willis  and  Clark 
Cambridge  (1886)  I.  337  A  gownecloth  in  sute  with  his 
gentilmen.  1558  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz,  (1908)  45,  vi 
payer  of  undersleves  of  the  same  stuff  and  sute. 

t  o.  Jig.  (in  quot.  1377  said  of  the  human  flesh 
or  humanity).  Phr.  To  follow  suit  with,  to  do  the 
same  as  (cf.  20  b).  Obs, 

1377  LANGL,  P.  PI,  R  v.  495  God.,  bat.,  in  owre  sute  deyd- 
est  On  godefryday  for  mannes  sake.  1565  T.  STAPLETON 
Fortr,  Faitfi  92  Any  protestant  of  what  so  euer  cote  or  sute 
he  be.  1655  FULLER  Church  Hist.  n.  152  Though  men  had 
Surnames,  yet  their  Sons  did  not,  as  I  may  say,  follow  suit 
with  their  Fathers,  a  1661  —  Worthies,  Lond.  (1662)  n.  205 
Many  Clergy-men,.,  born  in  this  City,  did  not  follow  suit  with 
others  of  their  Coat. 

f  d.  In  suit  with :  in  company  with.  Out  of 
suits  with  i  ?lit.  not  in  the  uniform  of,  hence,  out 
of  favour  with.  Obs. 

la  1400  Morte  Artk.  3931  Seuene  score  knyghtes  In  soyte 
with  theire  souerayne.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  i.  ii.  258  One 
out  of  suites  with  fortune. 

f  e.   Condition,  state.   Cbs.  rare. 

1350  Witt.  Palcrne  1250  pou  seidest  me  ?er-while  ^ou 
schuldest  me  do  quelle,.  .but,  sire,  in  be  same  seute  sett 
artow  nouj. 

14.  Of  various  objects  (chiefly  in  phr.  with  preps. 
of,  in}  :  Pattern,  style  of  workmanship  or  design  ; 
occas.  colour;  hence  =  set  (see  V). 

?  #  1400  Morte  Arth.  210  Sexty  cowpes  of  suyte.  1:1400 
Destr.  Troy  3410  A  sadill. .  With  a  bridell  full  bright,  bothe 
of  a  sewte.  1406  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  13  Ylk  man  &  woman 
of  hem  in  sute  a  rynge  of  xld.  ^1433  in  Archaeologia. 
LXI.  171,  ij  Fiol.s  of  on  sute  of  siluer  and  gild.  1424*5  E. 
/'*.  Wills  (1882)  56  A  doseyn  spones  of  too  suites.  1444 
Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  II.  112,  ij  standing  cuppis  of  a  sute. 
15*5  Ibid.  VI.  ii,  iiij  stottes,  iij  of  on  sutie  [t  suite],  with  on 
browne  stotte. 

f!5.  Kind,  sort,  class.    Obs. 
Common  in  the  i6th  c. 

1548  GESTE  Agst.  Priv.  Masse  A  v,  It  is  a  stelth  of  hoi  ye 

thinges,   not  of  the  basest  sute.. but  of  the   holyest   and 

chtefeste   kynde.     1570    LKVINS    Manip.    178/28   A    Soote, 

of  things,  genus.     1573  TUSSKK  Hnd>.  (.1878)  46  Now  gather 

i    vp  fruite,  of  euerie  suite.     1586  T.  BRIGHT  Treat.  Afel.  iv. 

!    13   The   particular    nourishment   containeth   not   so  many 

:    sutes,  as  the  earth  the  npurisher  of  all  things  doth.     1594 

HOOKER  Keel,  Pol.  in.  iii.  §  2  Touching  matters  belonging 

I    vnto  the  Church  of  Christ  this  wee  conceiue,  that  they  are 

.    not  of  one  sute.     1642  D.  ROGERS  Naanmn  138  Of  this  sute 

also  is  the  carriage  of  such,  as  upbraid  God. 

IV.  Following,  train,  suite. 
16.   A  company  of  followers;    a  train,  retinue, 
SUITE.     Also,  a  company  of  disciples.    Now  arch. 
j    or  dial,  (superseded  by  suite}. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.   (Rolls)  3743   Hii  of  sute  were  Of  king 

arthures  hous.     13..  Cursor  M.  25668  (Gott.)  Leuedi  mari ! 

..helpe  bi  suite,   c  1380 WvctlP •&??».  Set.  Wks.  II.  225  Crist 

j    biddib  men  of  his  suyt  hat  bej  shulden  not  have  two  cooti«. 

c  1400  Destr,  Troy  546  In  sound  for  to  saile  home  &  your  sute 

!    all.      Ibid.   12995    The  Cite  he  assailet  with  a  sewte  ofte. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  it.  x.  (1912)  211  Had  there  not  come 

I    in  Tydeus  &  Telenor,  with  fortie  or  fiftie  in  their  suit,  to  the 

(    defence  of  Plexirtus.      1612  T.  TAYLOR  Comtn.   Titus  i.  6 

'    They  were  so  farre  from  the  suit  of  Saints  and  good  men, 

that  they  were  vnfit  companle  for  honest  ciuill  men.     1781 

i    J.  MOORE  Vinu  Soc.  It.  (1790)  I.  i.  17  Till  the  Archduke  and 

his  suit  had  passed.     1799  COLERIDGE  Let.  to  Wi/e  14  Jan., 

Any  but  married  women,  or  in  the  suit  of  married  women. 

1862  \VHYTE-.MKLVILLE  Inside  Bar!  345  Servant?. .didn't 

I    bring  one;  don't  want  a  'shoot '  when  I'm  driving  Crafty 

Kate.     1865  BARING-GOULD  Werewolves  x.  185  A  numerous 

i    suit  of  pages,  esquires,  chaplains. 

fb.  (a)  A  leash  of  hounds.     (£)  A   flight   of 
j    mallards.    Obs. 

c  1470  tiors.Shi'pc  $  C,  (Roxb.)  ad  fin.,  A  Sute  of  a  lyhm. 
1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  f  vi,  A  Sorde  or  a  sute  of  malardis. 

c.  The  witnesses  or  followers  of  a  plaintiff  in 
an  action  at  law.  Now  Hist. 

1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  \.  Ixvii,  The  plaintiffs 
sect  or  suit  of  witnesses,  1768  BLACKSTONE  Comtn.  HI. 
,  295.  1865  NICHOLS  tr.  Britton  r.  xxxii,  Let  the  suit  be  ex- 
•  amined.  .by  taking  their  acknowledgments  whether  they  are 
|  villains  to  the  plaintiff.  Ibid.  v.  viii.  270  nttirg.t  Proof  by 
1  suit  of  witnesses. 

1 17.  Offspring,  progeny ;  spec,  the  offspring  of 
,   a  villein.   Obs. 


1338  K.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  95  Of  bat  doubter  sute  com 

Malde,  bat  wasofpris.    c  1450  Goastcnu  Reg.  559  The  bodies 

of  [5  serfs],  with  all  ther  catell,  sewiis,  and  sequelis.    c  1460 

Osenty  Reg.  10  Your  bonde  men,  with  here  sute  and  catell. 

V.  Set,  series. 

18.  A  number  of  objects  of  the  same  kind  or 
pattern  intended  to  be  used  together  or  forming  a 
definite  set  or  series. 

t  a.  A  group,  b.  A  set  of  tools  plate,  furniture,  locks,  etc. 
O.  The  whole  of  the  sails  required  for  a  ship  or  for  a  set  of 
spars,  td.  A  set  of  musical  pieces,  pictures,  etc.  e.  Astute 
of  rooms,  f.  'A  batch  of  biscuits,  weighing  t  cwt.,  or  one 
charge  of  the  oven  '  (Simmonds  Diet.  Trade),  g.  (/.S.  The 
whole  complement  of  hair,  whiskers,  etc.  that  a  person  has. 

a.  c  140*   LYDG.  Cowpl.  Bl.   Knt.  82  The  sute  of  trees 
aboute  compassing  Hir  shadowe  caste. 

b.  14*4  E.  A'.  Wills  (1882)  57  An  o>er  flat  pece  [of  plate]  of 
besuitj>at  weremyfaders.  i577HAR»isoN  Englandn, x. Ssb, 

1  A  siluer  sake,  a  bowle  for  wine . .  and  a  dussen  of  spoone?,  to 
j  furnishevp  the  sute.  1615 in  W.  M.  Williams  A nn.Fou nders' 
I  Co.  (1867)  92  P"»  for  on  Sute  of  Bell  Waights  compleat  5  12  o. 
I  1622  MABKE  tr.  AUmans  Guzman  dAlJ.  \\.  in.  v.  298  A 


SUIT. 

handsome  sute  of  chaires.  1623  in  Ellis  Orig.  Let/.Ser.i.  III. 
143  A  rich  suite  of  hangings.  1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes 
HI.  v.  100  A  Missale.  six  Crucifixes,  a  sute  of  Beads.  1686 
Vyyi  Stajfordsh.  376  They  make  them  [sc.  locks]  in  Sutes, 
six,  eight,  or  more  in  a  sute.  171*  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  323 
f  21  In  Conference  with  my  Mantua-Maker.  Sorted  a  Suit 
of  Ribbands.  1737  Salmons  Cy.  BldrSs  Estimator  (ed.  2) 
in  These  [Locks]  are  likewise  sold  in  Sute.  1762-71  H. 
WALI-OLE  Vcrtmfs  A  need.  Paint.  (1786)  I.  247  A  suit  of 
tapestry.  1778  [\V.  MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agric.  8  Jan.  1776, 
A  suit  of  pasturing  paddocks  are  convenient  about  Home. 
1782  [T.  VAUGHAN]  Fash.  Follies  I.  145  A. .complete  suit  of 
diamonds,  a  1817  T.  DWICJHT  Trav.  Nau  Eng.,  etc.  (1821) 

II.  196  A  suit  of  oars.     1821  SCOTT  Kenihv.  viii,  A  woman 
.  .changes  her  lovers  like  her  suit  of  ribands.     1845  S.  JUDD 
Margaret  I.  ii,  There  were  no  suits  of  knives  and  forks. 

c.  1626  CAI-T.  J.  SMITH  Accid.  Ytig.  Seamen  17  A  suit  of 
sayles.     1635  in  Foster  Crt.  ;!//;/.  E.  hid.  Cotup,  (1907)  114 
[lo  make  new  sails  for  his  ship,  she  having  only  one  new] 
suyte.     1748  Anson's  I'oy.  n.  ii.  135  With  all  the.  .remnants 
of  old  sails  that  could  be  mustered,  we  could  only  make  up 
one  compleat  suit.     1831   KIPPING  Sailmaking  fed.  2)   91 
Making  a  suit  of  Sails  for  a  Barque  of  300  Tons,    c  1860  H. 
STUART  Seaman  $  Catech.  62  The  third  suit  of  sails  forms 
the  ground  tier.     1912  J.  MASEFIELD  Dauber  \v.  v.  in  Engl. 
Rev.  Oct.  365  He  had  once  worked  aloft,  Shifting  her  suits 
one  summer  afternoon. 

d.  1682  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1726/4  A  Suit  of  Vocal  and  Instru 
mental  Musick  from  the  Odeum  or  Mustek  Gallery.     ?  17. . 
J.  LOEILLF.T  (title)  Six  Suits  of  Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord 
or  Spinnet.     1779  J.  MOORK  View  Soc.  Fr.  (1789)  I.  xxxviii. 
330  The  most  admired  of  all  Hoi  ben's  works  is  a  suit  of 
small  pieces. 

e.  1741  WARBURTON  Div.  Legat.  II.  280  A  magnificent 
Palace,  .with  all  its  Suits  of  Apartments.    1789  MRS.  PIOZZI 
Journ.  France  I.  283  The  apartments,  .run  in  suits  like 
Wanstead  house  in  Essex.     1848  DICKENS  Dombey  Hi,  A 
whole  suit  of  drawing-room?.     1858  Eng.  CycL,  Biog.  s.  v. 
Us/n-rt  He  took  up  his  residence  in  a  suit  of  apartments 
provided  for  him  in  the  inn. 

f.  1845  EncycL  Mctrofi.  VIII.  802/2  The  quantity  baked 
each  time,  which  is  called  a  suitt  is  about  1 12  pounds  weight 
before  being  placed  in  the  oven. 

g.  1845  S.  JUDD  Margaret  n.  J,  A  suit  of  enormous  black 
whiskers.     1867  AUGUSTA  WILSON  I'ashti  xxxiii,  Leaving  a 
few  lines  written  in  pencil  on  a  handkerchief,  in  which  she 
had  wrapped  her  superb  suit  of  hair.     1893  '  MARK  TWAIN  ' 
Piidd'nhead  Wilson  ii,  She  had  a  heavy  suit  of  fine  soft  hair, 
which  was  also  brown. 

19.  A  set  of  garments  or  habiliments  intended  to 
be  worn  together  at  the  same  time.  (Cf.  13.) 

a.  of  church  vestments,  esp.  chasuble  and  dal 
matics,  cope,  etc.  of  the  same  colour  and  material. 

1495  in  Somerset  fried.  Wills  (1901)  330  My  sewte  of  blew 
velwet  vestimentes.  1552-3  Inv.  Church.  Goods,  Stafford -2^ 
iiij  shutes  of  vestement  s  to  minester  withal  I.  1558  N. 
Country  Wills  (Surtees)  II.  6  My  suyte  of  red  ve«tementes. 
a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  18  Jan.  1645  One  priestly  cope,  with 
the  whole  suite,  c  1716  in  J.  O.  Payne  Rec.  F.ng.  Cat/i. 
/7/5  (1889)  105  Vestment  suites  12,  albs  8,  amices  10.  1874 
M 1CKLETHWAITK  Mod.  Par.  Churches  163  So  that  each  suit 
of  vestments  may  have  its  own  drawer. 

b.  of  men's  or  boys'  outer  garments ;    in  full, 
suit  of  apparel,  of  clothes. 

c  1420  Sir  Aiiiatiace  (Camden)  Ivi,  Say  him  my  sute  is 
quite.  1552-3  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Ediv.  I'!  (1914)  89  Five 
suetes  of  apparrell.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  51  He  hath  his 
chaunge  of  sutes,  yea,  he  spareth  not  to  go  in  his  silkes  and 
veluet.  1584  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)365,  xxxtle 
ells  of  sarcenet  for  fower  matachyne  sutes.  1625  HACON  Ess.^ 
Masques  (Arb.)54o  Let  the  Sutes  of  the  Masquers,  be  Grace- 
full.  1641  SVMONDS  Serin,  btf.  Ho.  Comtn.  H  ij  b,  If  a  man 
order  his  Taylor  to  make  him  a  sute.  1642  in  Decl.  Commons 
Rebell.  /re/.  (1643)  29  The  MX  hundred  suits  of  clothes 
were  for  the  Souldiers  in  Ireland.  1683  WOOD Li/e(O.H.S.) 

III.  74  To  Mr.  Spencer  the  tayler  for  turning  and  altering 
my  gray  suite..  14^.     1738  Gcntl.  Mar  "' 

..doth   not  put  off"  his  Religion  will 


my  gray  suite.  .14*.  1738  Gcntl.  Mac.  VIII.  4/1  One  that 
..doth  not  put  off"  his  Religion  witn  his  Sunday's  Suit. 
1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  x,  We  had  on  oil-cloth  suits 


and  southwester  caps.  1877  SPUHGEON  Sernt.  XXIII.  486 
You  cannot  force  that  little  heart  lo  be  anxious  about  the 
next  suit  of  clothes.  1892  GUNTER  Miss  Dividends  (1893) 
93  Hislight  travelling  suit.  1897 [set /g?afmifw/j  PYJAMAS  b]. 

c.  of  women's  attire :  in  earlier  use,  an  entire 
set  of  garments  for  wear  at  one  time ;  in  recent 
use,  a  costume  (i.  e.  coat  and  skirt). 

1761  Brit.  Mug.  II.  444  A  suit  of  cloaths  is  weaving  for 
a  lady  of  quality,  which  will  amount  to  36  I.  per  yard.  1770 
LANCHORNE  Plutarch  (1879)  I.  103/2  The  bride  was  to  bring 
with  her  only  three  suits  of  clothes.  1778  Miss  I'.L  RNF.V 
Evelina  x,  They  have  promised  me  a  compleat  suit  of  linen 
against  the  evening.  1848  THACKKRAY  Van.  Fairx.iv,  Her 
smartest  evening  suit.  1913  Play  Pi\torial^\o.  132.  p.  vi/3 
A  great  variety  of  linen  suits  and  frocks  in  exclusive  styles. 

d.  of  armour. 

1821  SCOTT  A'ent'fcv,  xxxix,  Their  suits  of  leathern  and 
paper  armour.  1859  TENNVSON  Geraint  <fr  Enid  95  The 
three  gay  suits  of  armour.  1880  [see  ARMOUR  sb.  ij. 

e.  transf.,fig.>  and  allusively. 
Birthday  suit  (humorous) :  the  bare  skin. 

1593  DRAVTON  Heroic.  Ep.  iii.  125  In  her  Masking  Sute, 
the  spangled  Skie,  Come  forth  to  bride  it  in  her  Revelrie. 
1607  ROWLANDS  Diogincs  Lanthorne  33  A  gallant  groue, 
That  wore  greene  Sommcrs  sute.  1697  COLLIER  Ess.  Mar. 
Sui>j,  ir.  (1709)  105  Like  Cloath  ill  made,  he  looks  better 
in  the  Shop,  than  he  wears  in  the  Sute.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet. 
Cant.  Crevv%  Suit  and  Cloak,  good  store  of  Brandy  or  any 
agreable  Liquor,  let  down  Gutter-lane.  1804  J.  GRAHAMK 
Sabbath,  (1839)  8/2  '^*ne  redbreast's  sober  suit.  1809  MALKIN 
Gil  Bias  i.  viii.  Pz,  I  will  strip  this  holy  father  to  his  birth 
day  suit.  1858  W.  AHNOT  Laws  fr.  Heaven,  Ser.  n.  xlix. 
403  If  honour  be  your  clothing,  the  suit  will  last  a  life-time. 
t  £  Grew's  name  for  the  tabular  florets  (florets 
of  the  disk)  in  composite  (and  similar)  flowers.  Obs. 

1671  GREW  Anat.  PL  i.  v.  (1682)  38  The  several  Thrums 
or  rather  Suits,  whereol  the  Attire  is  made  up... are  ever 
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SUIT. 

consistent  of  more  than  one,  sometimes  of  Two,  and  for  the 
most  part  of  Three  Pieces  (for  which  I  call  them  Suits). 

20.  Any  of  the  four  sets  (distinguished  by  their 
several  marks,  as  spades,  clubs,  hearts,  diamonds) 
of  which  a  pack  of  playing-cards  consists.  Also,  the 
whole  number  of  cards  belonging  to  such  a  set  held 
in  a  player's  hand  at  one  time.  Often  in  fig.  con 
text  and  allusively, 

3529  LATIMER  2nd  Ser/ti.  Card  in  Foxe  A,  ff  Af.  (1563) 
1304/1,  I  purpose  agay ne  to  deale  vnto  you  an  other  card, 
almost  of  the  same  sute.  1589  Martins  Months  Minde 
Ep.  to  Rdr.,  Leauing  the  auncient  game  of  England 
(Trumpe'  where  euerie  coate,  and  sute  are  sorted  in  their 
degree,  [they]  are  running  to  their  Ruffe  where  the  greatest 
sorte  of  the  sute  carrieth  away  the  game.  1622  PEACHAM 
Conipl.  Gentl.  vii.  65,  I  haue  scene  French  Cards  to  play 
withall,  the  foure  suites  changed  into  Maps  of  seuerall 
Countries.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xvi.  (Roxb.)  73  Fme 
cards  of  a  shute.  1742  HOVLK  Whist  12  You  need  seldom 
return  your  Partner's  Lead,  if  you  have  good_  Suits  of  your 
own  to  play.  Ibid.  22  If  you  have  Ace,  King,  and  four 
small  Trumps,  with  a  good  Suit,  you  must  play  three  Rounds 
ofTrurnps,otherwiseyou  may  have yourstrong  Suit  trumped. 
1755  YOUNG  Centaur  iii.  144  If  there  are  no  Fools  to  be 
taken  in,  he  makes  a  pretty  good  hand  of  it  with  a  Knave 
of  the  ri^ht  suit.  1816  SINGF.R  Hist.  Cards  61  Kach  Suit 
consists  of  nine  Cards;  the  backs  are  black.  1876  Encycl. 
Brit.  V.  too/ 1  A  pack  of  tarots  consists  of  seventy-eight 
cards,  four  suits  of  numeral  cards  and  twenty. two  emblema 
tic  cards.  1876  CAMPBELL-WALKER  Correct  Card  (1880) 
Gloss,  p.  xiii,  Beginning  with  the  lowest  card  but  one  of  the 
suit  you  lead  originally,  if  it  contains  more  than  four  cards. 
1884  Bath  Herald  26  Jan.  5/1  The  Government  are  deter 
mined  to  meet  Parliament  with  a  strong  suit  of  trumps  in  the 
hand.  1885  PROCTOR  Whist  iv.  69  Keep  the  command  of  an 
adversary's  suit.  1898  Daily  News  4  Jan.  3/1  The  police 
and  detectives  are  the  New  York  reporter's  strong  suit. 

b.  70  follow  suit  (earlier  f  in  suit  :  to  play  a 
card  of  the  same  suit  as  the  leading  card ;  hence 
often  fig.)  to  do  the  same  thing  as  somebody  or 
something  else.  (Cf.  13  c.) 

1680  COTTON  Com.pl.  Gamester  (ed.  2)  61  The  elder  begins 
and  younger  follows  in  suit  as  at  Whisk,  Ibid.  82  Not 
following  suit  when  you  have  it  in  your  hand.  1788  J. 
BEAUFORT  Hoyle's  Games  Int^r.  15  Having  but  twoor  three 
small  trumps,  he  should  never  fjrce  his  partner  to  trump,  if 
he  finds  he  cannot  follow  suit.  1849  Chambers' s  Inform. 
Peop'.e  II.  663  2  If  a  person  happens  not  to  follow  suite,  or 
trump  a  suite.  1859  DICKENS  T.  Two  Cilies  \.  ii,  The  three 
other  horses  followed  suit.  1865  —  Mut.  /•>.  in.  xv,  You 
can't  get  beforehand  with  me.. .You  can  only  follow  suit. 
You  can't  deprive  me  of  the  le.id.  1885  W.  E.  NORRIS 
Adrian  I'idal  xvi,  The  '  Monday  Review  '  happened  to  be 
the  first  to  notice  '  Two  Lovers ' ;  but  other  journals  speedily 
followed  suit. 

VI.  Sequence  ;  agreement. 

f  21.   A  succession,  sequence.   Obs.  rare. 

1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  n.  6797  Euery  day  J>e  blomys 
wer  renewed  ;  And  be  blos;nys,  with  many  sondri  swt.  1589 
PUTTENHAM  Engl.  Poesic  in.  xix.  (Arb.)  208  When  we  make 
one  word  begin,  and.. lead  the  daunce  to  many  verses  in 
sute.  1625  BACON  Ess,^  I'icrss.  7Vi;«,pT(Arb.)  571  Euery  Fiue 
and  Thirtie  years,  The  same  Kinde  and  Sute  of  Years  and 
Weathers,  comes  about  againe. 

t  22.  For  suit  of:  on  account  of.  In  suit  of: 
in  consequence  of.  Obs. 

1451  Yatton  Chiirch-w.  Ace.  (Som.  Rec  Soc.)  94  Yn  cost- 
age  to  Well  for  sowte  of  the  churche  gods  yn  two  tymes, 
xviijW.  a  1652  I.  JONES  in  Leoni  Pattaditf*  Archit.  (1742) 
I.  72  It  is  a  hard  thing  in  suit  of  the  Difficulty  to  accommo 
date  the  Chambers  and  other  Places. 

23.  In  suit  with :  iu  agreement  or  harmony  with. 
Of  a  suit  with  :  of  a  piece  with. 

1797  MRS.  A.  M.  BENNETT  Beggar  Girl  (1813)  II.  2  A  Cer 
berus  in  human  form  whose  manual  strength  was  in  suit 
with  the  ferocity  of  his  manners.  Ibid.  116  Books,  music, 
maps,  papers . .totally  out  of  suite  with  the  part  of  the 
cabin  and  its  furniture  yet  remaining.  1806  JEFFERSON  Mem. 
etc.  (1829)  IV.  56  The  legislature  had  sanctioned  that  idea. 
..It  seemed,  therefore,  that  the  Governor  should  be  in 
suit  with  them.  1899  HARDY  A  Changed  Man,  Enter 
a  Dragoon  (1915)  166  A  life  whose  incidents  were  pre 
cisely  of  a  suit  with  those  which  had  preceded  the  soldier's 
return. 

VII.  Combinations. 

24.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  t  suit-breeder,  a  pro 
moter  of  legal  prosecutions  ;  t  suit-broker,  one 
who  made  a  business  of  procuring  a  favourable 
hearing  for  suits ;  suit-call,  at  cards,  a  call  for  a 
lead  from  a  particular  suit;    suit-case,   a   small 
portmanteau  designed  to  contain  a  suit  of  clothes  ; 
tsuit-court  (seequot.);  suit-covenant,  -custom 
feudal  Law  (see  quots.) ;  suit-duty,  obligation  to 
give  suit  at  a  mill ;  t  suit-groat,  a  due  paid  in 
lieu  of  suit  at  court;  suit-hold  (see  HOLD  ».l  i  b), 
tenure  by  suit  and  service  to  the  superior;   f  suit- 
jogger,  a  promoter  of  lawsuits  ;  fault-maker,  one 
who  institutes  a  suit ;  suit-mark,  any  of  the  marks 
distinguishing  suits  of  cards  ;  suit-roll  Hist.*  the 
roll  of  persons  bound  to  give  suit  at  a  particular 
court;  suit-service  Feudal  Law,  service  rendered 
by  attendance  at  a  lord's  court  ;  also  fig. ;  t  suit- 
shape,  a  fashion  of  clothes  ;  t  suit-silver,  a  local 
name  for  a  due  paid  in  lieu  of  suit  at  a  court; 
t  suit-worth  a.,  worthy  of  imitation. 

1691  SHADWELL  Scowrers  n.  i,  Attornys,  those  *Suit- 
breeders,  those  Litigious  Rogues.  1632  MASSINGER  Maid 
of  f  fan.  n.  ii,  A  "suit-broker  in  court.  1907  Westm.  Gaz. 
18  May  14/1  As  to  a  *suit  call,  the  original  lead  mu^t  never 
be  from  a  ^.uit  that  contains  a  probable  trick.  1902  Times 
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8  May  15/1  Captain  Clive..sent  on  his  "suit-case  and  other 
luggage  by  another  train.  1755  JOHNSON,  *Suit  Court,  is  the 
court  in  which  tenants  owe  attendance  to  their  lord.  Bailey, 
I579[RASTELL]  Expos.  Tcrtnes  Lawes  i74b,  *Suit  couenaunt 
is  when  your  auncestor  haue  couenanted  with  my  aunces- 
tours  to  sue  to  the  court  of  my  auncestors.  Ibid.^  *Su!t 
custome  is  when  I  and  myauncestours  haue  beene  seised  of 
your  owne  suite  and  your  auncestours,  time  out  of  ininde. 
£•1460  Oseney  Reg.  75  Of  no  *Sute  Dewte,  by  such  nianer, 
we  shall  axe  or  chalenge  of  be  forsaide  maynye  or  men.  1556 
in  Archaeoiogia  XXXIV.  53  Paid  for  a  *suitt  groat  at  the 
same  time.  1615  MS.  Ace.  St.  John's  Hosj>.,Canterb.t  Payd 
Lordis  Rentis..and  seut  grote.  1864  WHARTON  Law-Lex. 
(ed.  3)  868/2  *Srtithold,  a  tenure  in  consideration  of  certain 
services  to  the  superior  lord.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.) 
Gt.  Eater  Kent  Wks,  143/1  Proiect-mongers,  *Suii-ioggers, 
and  Stargazers.  1469-70  in  lo/A  Rep.  Hist.  MSS,  Comm. 
App.  v.  307  Lasse  I  —  unless]  the  *suete  makere  will  sue  him 
that  hath  done  the  offence,  after  the  course  of  the  cpmmene 
lawe.  1905  Athenaeum  18  Nov.  683/3  The  *suit-marks 
were  possibly  coins,  cup?,  bells,  and  birds.  1532  Ace.  Ld. 
High  'J'reas.  Scot.  VI,  116  Bringand  with  thame  the  *sute 
roll  of  thair  Sherefdome.  1541  Records  of  Elgin  (New 
Spald.  Club)  I.  55  Quhilk  day  was  assingit  to  the  saidis 
personis  to  produce  thair  instruments  and  to  be  enterit  in 
the  soil  roll.  1914  CLOUSTON  Rcc.  Earld.  Orkney  Introd. 
p.  Ixxxv,  The  suit-rolls  containing  their  names  making 
a  practically  complete  list  of  the  county  gentry.  1579 
[RASTELL]  Expos.  Termes  Laives  211  b,  *Suit  seruice  is 
to  come  to  the  Court  from  iij.  weekes  to  iij.  weekes  by  the 
whole  yeare.  1651  tr.  Kite/tin's  Courts  Leet  (1657)  291 
Suit-service  is  by  reason  of  Free-hold,  that  is,  by  reason  of 
their  tenure,  that  is,  for  that  they  hold  of  their  Lord  by  suit 
to  Ins  Court.  1870  D.  G.  ROSSETTI  Youth's  Spring-tribute 
13  For  this  Is  even  the  hour  of  Love's  sworn  suitservice. 
1598  MARSTON  Sco.  I'illanie  x.  164  This  fashion-mounger,. 
Contemplates  *sute  shapes.  1672  MANi.EYCVj7(Wj/«/£^r., 
*Sute-silver,  is  a  small  Rent,  or  sum  of  Money,  which,  if 
paid,  does  excuse  the  Freeholders  from  the  appearance  at 
the  Court-Barons  within  the  Honor  of  Clun  in  Shropshire. 
1594  R.  CAREW  Tasso  v.  211  If  any  may  *sutewoorth  example 
finde. 

Snrt(s!ftl),  v.  Forms  :  5-6  suyt,  6  sewt,  shute, 
Sc.  su;i)tt,  soute,  6-8  sute,  suite,  6-  suit.  [f. 
prec.] 

1 1.  intr.  To  (  do  suit*  to  a  court;  hence,  to 
have  recourse  to.  Obs. 

c  1450  St.  Cuthbcrt  (Surtees)  3575  Shrewes  ban  on  happ 
sail'  suyt  To  my  body  for  refuyt.  c  1540  [see  SUITING  vol. 
sb.  i}. 

t  2.  To  prefer  a  suit ;  to  sue  to  a  person  for  some 
thing.  06s. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  67  These  holy  fathers 
knowyng  theyr  owne  conscyence  clere.  .hauynge  no  record 
of  man  to  declare  them..sewted  to  almyghty  god.  1536  6V. 
Papers  Hen.  I'll/,  V.  61,  I  will  never  suute.  .of  the  King 
of  Scottes,  but  by  the  Kinges  Highnes  meanes  here.  1567 
in  Tytler  Hist.  Scot.  (1864,1  HI-  247<  I  ani  so  suited  to  for 
to  enterprise  the  revenge.  1641  duke's  Hurt  Sed'it.  Life 
b  iv  b,  Three  powerful!  competitors  all  suiting  for  it.  1679  C. 
NESSE  An'.id.  agst.  Popery  90  God  loves  to  be  suited  unto 
by  saints  and  angels.  1719  Caldivell  Pap.  (Maitl.  Club)  I. 
238  I'm  ready  to  think  that  your  lordship's  friendship  may 
give  it  to  either  of  the  gentlemen  who  now  suit  for  it. 

f  3.  trans.  To  make  an  application  or  appeal  for, 
to  solicit ;  to  sue  for  in  a  court  of  law.  Sc,  Obs. 

1567  in  Tytler  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  III.  248  The  nobility  are 
of  mind  to  suit  assistance  of  the  queen.  1573-4  Reg.  Privy 
Council  Scot.  Ser.  i.  II.  330  The  coistis..and  interes  sus- 
tenit.. audit  to  be  sutit  and  persewit  alsua  befoir  the  saidis 
Judgeis.  1575  in  Maitl.  Ci.  Misc.  (1840)  I.  121  He.. had 
humblie  suittit..to  haue  bene  admittit  to  the  said  celebra- 
tioun.  1598  in  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  190  It 
is  caried..that  the  Kirk. .should  sute  vote  in  Parliament. 
1616  W.  HAIG  in  J.  Russell  Haigs  (1881)  vii.  162  Never  the 
boldness. .to.  .suit  recompence  from  your  Majesty.  1633 
W.  STRUTHER  True  Happiness  49  If  we  had  merite  to  de 
serve  it,  we  needed  not  Suit  it  of  God.  1710  in  Nairne 
Peerage  Evidence  (1874)  44  What  else  he  may  suite  ask  claim 
and  crave.  1717  Ibid.  146  To  suit  execution  hereon. 

f4.  To  make  one's  suit  to,  petition;  to  bring  a 
suit  against ;  to  sue.  Obs, 

1559-60  MS.  Cott.  Calig.  B.  ix,  Then  sail  they  not  fayle 
to  sute  zow  in  zour  awne  countrey.  1566-7  Reg.  Privy 
Council  Scot.  Ser.  i.  I.  503  The  Quenis  Majestic,  being 
ernistlie  suitit  be  the  Queue  of  I  nglandis  ambassatouris . .  for 
payment,  c  1610  SIR  J.  MELVIL  Mem.  (1735)  348  The  King 
of  Scotland  was  suiting  her  Majesty  for  an  Alliance,  a  1653 
UINNISG  Serin.  (1845)  272  Let  Wisdom  have  but  a  patient 
hearing,.. and  she  will  carry  it  off  from  all  that  suit  you. 

1 5.  intr.  To  pay  court  to  a  woman.   Obs. 

c  1590  MONTGOMERY  Wks.  (S.  T.  S.)  Suppl.  Vol.  221  First 
serve,  syne  sute,.  .gif  thow  intend  to  win  thy  ladyis  grace. 
1639  N.  N.  tr.  Du  Bosq^s  Compl.  Woman  n.  58  Iberina.. 
who  had  a  mind  to  as  many  men  as  suited  unto  her.  '749 
FIELDING  Tom  Jones  v.  v,  If  the  greatest  Squire  in  all  the 
Country  would  come  a  suiting  to  me  to-morrow. 

t6.  trans.  To  pursue,  follow.  Sc.  Obs. 

i58a  Reg.  Privy  CouncilScot.  Ser.  i.  III.  525  The  saidis 
personis.  .in  lyke  maner  sutit  Johnne  Blak,.  .and  wald  have 
brokln  up  his  durris.  c  1590  J.  STEWART  Poems  (S.  T.  S.) 
11,69  The  precelling  Paladeine  ..  In  suiting  him  with  dili 
gence  did  tend  Quhair  thair  occurs  sic  cursit  canckerd  cair. 

t7.  To  pursue,  aim  at ;  to  seek  to  obtain.  Sc. 
>559-6o  MS.  Cott.  Calig.  B.  ix,  Gif  by  zour  frendly  support 
..ze  sail  declare  that  not  only  sute  ze  not  the  ruyne  off  our 
country,  but  will  [etc.J.  1587  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  Ser. 
i.  IV.  107  Minassing  and  avowing  to  sute  the  lyveis  of  his 
tennentis.  0590  J.  STKWART  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  II.  218  His 
mercie  great.  .Quhilk  gif  ae  sute..}it  he  vill  led  }ow  from 
that  haples place.  1686  J.  RENWICK  inZ.//fc(Biogr.  Presbyt. 
1827)  II.  270  He  \sc.  Christ]  suites  the  Creatures  Affection, 
as  if  it  were  of  some  Worth. 

fb.  To  seek  in  marriage  ;  to  woo.   Chiefly  Sc. 

1615  URATHWAIT  Loves  Labyrinth  (1878)  274  Sewing,  and 
suting  Thysbe  for  his  bride.  1630  RUTHERFORD  Lett*  (1862) 
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I.  vii.  53  The  Lord,  who  is  suiting  you  in  marriage,  a  1639 
SFOTTUWOQD J/itf.  Ch.  Scot.  \\.  (1677)  105  He  was.  .sent  Am 
bassador  to . .  the  Emperor,  to  suit  his  daughter  Margaret  in 
marriage.  1676  Row  Coiitin.  Blair's  Autobiog.  xii.  (1848) 
527  Lady  Margaret  Kennedy  had  lived  a  virgin  unmarried, 
(though  suited  by  severals). 

f8.  To  arrange  in  a  set,  sequence,  or  series;  to 
set  in  due  order,  sort  out.     Also  with  forth.   Obs. 
1558  in  Archseol.  Cant.  (1872)  VIII.  104  Item  iij  bells  in 
the  steple  suted.     1554  in  Feuilienxt  Revels  Q.  Mary  (1914) 
159  Svting  performynge  and  puttinge  the  same  in  aredynes 
to  be  engrosed.     1571  —  Revets  Q.  Eliz.  (1008)  129  Ffowld- 
ing,  suting,  putting  in  order  and  bestowing  of  the  Garmentes. 
1586  A,  DAY  Eng,  Secretorie  i.  (1595)  22  All  which  I  referre 
to  their  peculiar  places  each  one,  as  they  are  suted  foorth  to 
be  in  their  kindes  deliuered.     Ibid.  100  There  are  Letters 
\    also  might  be  suted  vnder  this  forme.     1608  TOPSF.LL  Ser- 
|    fents  270  As  for  separating,  ..carding,  or  suting  their  stuffe, 
they  are  very  Bunglers.    1655  L.  TERRY  Voy.  East-India  385 
1    The  Company  sent  the  Mogol . .  an  able  Coach-man,  to  sute 
and  mannage  some  of  his  excellent  Horses.    1695  BLACKMORE 
Pr.  Arth.  n.  74  He.  .suits  and  ranges  Natures  that  agree, 
•f*  b,  intr.  To  range  oneself.  Obs.  rare. 
1591  SAVILK  Tacitnst  Hist.  i.  Ixiv.  36  As  the  rest  of  the 
souldiers  suted  on  sides. 

9,  trans.  To  provide  with  a  suit  of  clothes ;  to 
clothe,  attire,  dress.     Chiefly  pass.  arch. 

1577  STANYHURST  Hist.  Ireland  in  Holinshed  105/2  He 

!    \voulde  not.. buy  a  sute  of  apparel  I  for  himselfe,  but  hee 

|    woulde  sute  hir  \sc.  his  wife]  with  the  same  stuffe.     1591 

LODGE  Catharos  Wks.  (Hunter.  Club)  11  Shall  I  sute  thee 

Cosmosophos?. .  1  \vil  haue  thee   apparailed   according  to 

discipline  and  order.     1596  SHAKS.  Alerch.  V.  i.  ii.  79  How 

odly  he  is  suited,  I  thinke  he  bought  his  doublet  in  Italic. 

1600  HEYWOOD  \&t  Pt.  Ediv.  //',  i.  i,  Birchin  Lane  shall 

suit  us.     1604  B.  JONSON  King  Jos.  Entert.  A  iij,  Whereof 

the  one.. was  suted  in  blacke  and  purple,    a  1661  FULLER 

Worthies,  Cambr.  (1662)  161,  I  will  suit  you  (if  so  pleased,) 

w.th  a  light  habit.   i66a  St.  George's  Day  (1685)  10  All  suttd 

in.  .Satin  Gowns,  and  Velvet  Caps.     1829  J.  STERLING  Ess.t 

|    etc.  (1848)  I.  85  More  solemnly  suited  with  black,  he  was 

I    placed  in  a  room  hung  round  with  faded  green.     1887  Pall 

1     Mall  Gaz.  12  Feb.  4/1   No  caparisoned  beasts.. suited  in 

burnished  mail.. but  sturdy  steeds. 

b.  reft.  To  dress  or  attire  oneself.  Obs.  or  arch. 
1594  (R.  BARNFIELD]  Affect.  Sheph.  n.  H,  The  learned 
Sisters  sutethemselues  in  blacke.  1594  MARLOWE  &  NASHE 
Dido  I.  i,  It  is  thevsefor  Turen  maides to.. suite themselues 
in  purple.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  i.  Hi.  118  Were  it  not 
better.. That  1  did  suite  me  all  points  like  a  man?  1607 
ROWLANDS  Fam.  Hist.  23  My  Armour  shall  be  black  !  I'le 
suit  me  in  a  mournful  Iron-.shell.  1624  HEYWOOD  Gttnaik. 
i.  25  Any  man  that  hath  bought  death  to  suite  himself.  1822 
W.  JAMESON  in  Mem,  $  Lett.  (1845)  80  One  who  suits  him 
self  only  once  a  year. 

C.  transf.  vxAfig. 

1589  NASHE  Anat.  Absurd.  Ep.  Ded.,  Fortune,  .suted 
poore  Flaunders  and  Fraunce  in  her  frownes,  and  saluted 
Englandssoule  with  a  smoothed  forehead.  1594  J.  DICKEN- 
SON  Arisbas  (1878)  30  His  Fame. .suted  in  robes  of  im- 
mortalitie,.  .towres  to  the  clouds.  c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn. 
cxxvii,  My  Mistresse  eyes  \conj.  brows]  are  Kauen  blacke, 
Her  eyes  so  suted,  and  they  mourners seeme.  1628  WITHER 
Brit.  Reinemb,  \\.  55  Yea,  many  times  he  suites  His  Deity 
in  our  poore  attributes.  1633  BP.  HALL  Hard  7'.,  A.  7'.  363 
Wherefore  then,  O  Saviour,  art  thou  thus  suited  in  crimson 
and  dyed  red  with  blood  ? 

10,  To  make  appropriate  or  agreeable  to\  to 
adapt  or  accommodate  in  style,  manner,  or  propor- 

i    tion  to  j  to  make  consonant  or  accordant  with  ;  to 
j    render  suitable.     Also  rcfl. 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.L.  n.  vii.  81  He.. That. -therein  suites 

His  folly  to  the  mettle  of  my  speech.     1602  —  Ham.  m.  ii. 

19  Sute  the  Action  to  the  Word,  the  Word  to  the  Action. 

1610  HEYWOOD  Gold.  Age  \\.  i,  Oh  sute  youi  pitty  with  your 
I  Angell-beauty.  1621  QUARLES  Div.  Poems,  Esther  (1650) 
!  121  The  King  commands  the  servants  of  his  State,  To  suite 
:  respect  to  Hamans  high  estate.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac, 

(1737)  I.  200  He..sutes  himself. .to  the  fancy  of  his  reader, 

1781  COWPEK  Charity  153  To  suit  His  manners  with  his  fate, 
i     [he]  puts  on  the  brute.    1787  BEST  Angling (f&.  2)  90  When 
;     you  make  the  palmer-fly  ^ii  the  colour  of  the  silk  to  the 
:     hackle  you  dub  with.     1831  SCOTT  Cast.  Dang,  viii,  [They] 
;     took  care  to  suit  their  answers  to  the  questions  put  to  them. 

1844  KINGLAKE  Eothcn  xvii,  The  peculiar  way  in  which  you 
[     are  obliged  to  suit  yourself  to  the  movements  of  the  beast 
!     [sc.  a  camel].     1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  iv.  xiv,  '  I  mean  to 
knock  your  head  against  the  wall,'  returned  John  Harmon, 
suiting  his  action  to  his  words,  with  the  heartiest  good-will. 
1874  MAHAFFY&K.  Life  Greece  viii.  261  Try.. to  perform  as 
well  as  possible  what  the  gods  have  suited  to  your  nature. 
b.  freq.  in  pass.  (To  be  Suited  to t  —  13,  14.) 
1596  SHAKS.  Alerch.  V.  in.  v.  70  O  deare  discretion,  how 
his  words  are  suted.    c  1605  ROWLEY  Birth  Mcrl.  \.  i,  Pro 
vided  My  Daughters  love  be  suited  with  my  grant,    cxfixi 
CHAPMAN  ///<»/ xxui.  417  Your  words  are  suited  to  your  eyes. 
1771   Junius  Lett.  Ixiii.  (1788)  334  Both  the  law  and  the 
language  are  well  suited  to  a  Barrister  !    1821  SCOTT  Kcniliv. 
xxxviii,  I  ceased  to  consider  either  courts,  or  court-intrigues, 
t    as  suited  to  my  temper  or  genius.    1837  GORING  &  PRITCHARD 
|    Microgr.  210  They  will  soon.. thrust  themselves  into  situa 
tions  of  restraint  well  suited  for  the  purpose.     1874  GREEN 
Short  Hist.  vii.  §  3.  (1882)  364   It  [sc.  a  policy]  was  one 
eminently  suited  to  Elizabeth  s  peculiar  powers. 

11,  To  provide,  furnish.     Chiefly  pass,  (or  refl.\ 
to  be  provided  (or  provide  oneself)  with  something 
desired  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  please  one. 

1607  TOUKNEUR  R ev.  Trag.  in.  v,  Hee's  suted  for  a  Lady. 
1642  D.  ROGERS  Naaman  45  God.  .sutes  the  one  with  wil- 
lingnesse  to  be  holpen,  and  the  other  with  readinesse  to  helpe. 

1782  COWPER   Gilpin  58  'Twas  long  before  the  customers 
Were  suited  to  their  mind.     1837  HOOD  Hymen.  Retrosp.  ii. 
26  Cook,  by  the  way,  came  up  to-day  To  bid  me  suit  myself. 
1848  DICKENS  Donibey  ii,  I  hope  you  are  suited,  my  dear. 
1652  THACKEKAY  Esmond  in.  iii,  I  am  thinking  of  retiring 


SUIT. 

into  the  plantations,  and.,  if  I  want  company,  suiting  myself 
with  a  squaw. 

f!2.  To  find  a  parallel  to,  match.   Obs.  rare. 

1589  ?LYLY  Papfe  w.  Hatchet  Wks.  1902  III.  409, 1  haue 
taken  an  inuentone  of  al  thy. . rakehell  tearmes,  and  could 
sute  them  in  no  place  but  in  Bedlam  and  Bridewell. 

13.  To  be  agreeable  or  convenient  to  (a  person, 
his  inclinations,  etc.)  ;  to  fall  in  with  the  views  or 
wishes  of. 

a.  1578  LiNDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Citron.  Scot.  (S.T.  S.)  II.  254 
The  lordis  of  Edinburgh.,  thocht  to  have  taine  the  same  and 


suit  ted  nocht  my  lord  of  Mortounis  men  of  weir.    01595 


1779  Mirror  No.  54  That  sort  of  promise  which  a  man  keeps 
when  the  thing  suits  his  inclination.  1786  JEFFERSON  lt-'rtt. 
(1859)  IL  3  It  is  only  to  keep  alive  pretensions  which  may 
authorize  the  commencement  of  hostilities  when  it  shall  suit 
them.  1812  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  i.  iii,  But  whence  his  name  And 
lineage  long,  it  suits  me  not  to  say.  1889  JEROMK  Three 
Men  in  Bant  17  Harris  said  that  the  river  would  suit  him  to 
a  '  T  '.  1894  HALL  CAIXE  Manxman  in.  xix.  190  Then  came 
the  change  of  the  day  to  suit  his  supposed  convenience. 

14.  To  be  fitted  or  adapted  to,  be  suitable  for, 
answer  the  requirements  of. 

1603  J.  DAVIES  Microcosmos  Wks.  (GrosartJ  I.  77/2  What 
is  't  On  Earth  that  shee  thinks  (be'ng  so  superfine)  Worthie 
to  suite  her,  but  alone  to  reigne?  1650  SIR  W.  MURE  Cry 
Blood  509  Tears  sute  the  season.  1692  LOCKE  $rd  Let. 
Toler.  x.  264  There  being,  .no  necessity  of  Miracles  for  any 
other  end,  but  to  supply  the  want  of  the  Magistrate's  Assist 
ance,  they  must,  to  sute  that  end,  be  constant.  1733  POPE 
JSss.  Man  in.  80  All  enjoy  that  pow'r  which  suits  them  best. 
1784  Cowi'ER  Task  \.  106  The  Sofa  suits  The  gouty  limb. 
1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Set.  .5-  Art  1 1.  650  The  sort  which 
he  knows  will  suit  the  soil  and  situation  of  his  land.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xx.  IV.  453  One  poet  is  the  eagle: 
another  is  the  swan :  a  third  modestly  compares  himself  to  the 
bee.  But  none  of  these  types  would  have  suited  Montague. 
1875  JoWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  591  His  own  explanation  did 
not  suit  all  phenomena.  1891  Speaker  ir  July  37/1  The 
error  of  supposing  that  what  suits  a  small  country  could  be 
readily  transplanted  to  large  Kuropean  States. 

b.  To   be  good  for,   '  agree  with  * ;  esp.   to  be 
favourable  to  the  health  of  (a  person). 

1814  SCOTT  Diary  16  Aug.  in  Lockhart,T\\e.  wet  and  boggy 
walk  not  suiting  his  gout.  1861  B'SESS  BUNSEN  in  Hare 
Life  (1879)  II.  v.  289  It  does  not  suit  my  eyes  to  employ 
them  by  candlelight.  1882  Alcd.  Temp.  Jrnl.  I.  128  What 
suits  us  we  think  ought  to  suit.. other  people. 

c.  To  be  becoming  to. 

1819  SCOTT  Ivanhae  xxxv,  It  suits  not  our  condition  to  hold 
with  thee  long  communication.  1872  GEO.  EI.IOT  Aliddlem. 
i,  Souls  have  complexions  too;  what  will  suit  one  will  not 
suit  another.  1884  G.  ALLEN  Philistia  II.  5  It  suits  your 
complexion  admirably. 

1 15.  intr.  To  agree  together.  Obs. 

1630  PRYNNE  Anti-Armin.  182  They  all  accord  and  fitly 
suite  together  m  one  in  tire  tie. 

16.  To  be  suitable,  fitting,  or  convenient. 

1821  SCOTT  Kenitiv.  xiv,  If  opportunity  suits.  1825  T. 
Hootc  Sayings  Ser.  11.  Passion  fy  Princ.ii,  That's  well,  Sir, 
..that  will  suit  well.  1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  Concl.  9  What 
style  COOld  lultl  1865  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  III.  269  Say 
Saturday ;  if  that  does  not  suit  there  will  be  time  to  tell  me. 

17.  Const,  preps,     a.   To  suit  with :  to  agree, 
harmonize,  or  fit  in  with ;  to  be  suitable  to ;  occas. 
to  match  in  colour,  etc.   Obs.  or  arch. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  n.  i.  60  For  feareThy  very  stones  prate 
of  my  where-about,  And  take  the  present  horror  from  the 
time,  Which  now  sutes  with  jt.  1611  A.  STAI-'FORO  Niobc 
108  He.  .sees  that  the  Court  is  not  a  place  suting  with  his 
disposition.  1655  STANLKY  /fist.  Philvs.  (1701)  59/1  Tzetzcs 
affirms  he  was  Master  to  Thales,  but  that  suits  not  with  their 
times.  1677  MOXON  Mech,  Excrc.  \.  ij;  Rut  of  that  in  its 
proper  place,  because  it  suits  not  with  this  Section  of  Filing. 
1681  DRYDKN  Abs.  <fr  Achit.  478  This  Advice  above  the  rest 
With  Absalom's  Mild  Nature  suited  best.  1719  DE  FOE 
Crusoe  n.  (Globe)  50-5,  I  have  a  Project  to  communicate  to 
you,  which,  as  it  suits  with  my  Thoughts,  may.  .suit  with 
yours  also.  1751  ELIZA  HEYWOOD  Betsy  Thoughtless  1.213 
That  she  should  be  glad  to  see  him,  whenever  it  suited  with 
his  convenience.  i78sCRABBE  Newspaper  i  A  busy,  bustling 
time,  Suits  ill  with  writers,  very  ill  with  rhyme.  1815  SCOTT 
Gttjf  M.  xxviii,  His  walkin^-dress. .  had  so  much  of  a  military 
character  as  suited  not  amiss  with  his  having  such  a  weapon. 
1853  Miss  YONGE  Heir  of  Reddyfft  v,  '  A  man  ought  to 
be  six  foot  one,  person  and  mind,  to  suit  with  that  grand, 
sedate,  gracious  way  of  Philip's,'  said  Guy.  1859  Habits 
ofGd.  Society  iv.  174  The  shawl  is  affronted  with  the  gown  ; 
the  bonnet  is  made  to  suit  with  both. 

fb.  To  suit  to  \   =  13,14,  i/a.   Obs. 

1631  SIR  T.  HAWKINS  tr.A/at/ticu's  Unhappy  Prosp.  241 
Time  cooperateth  with  his  industry,  and  fortune  sutes  to  his 
vigilance.    1634  SIK  T.  HERBERT   Trav.  211   Her  [sc.  the 
dodo's]  legs  suting  to  her  body.    1653  II.  MOKE/IM/H/.  Ath. 
n.  xii.  §  i  If  I  should  pursue  all  that  suits  to  my  purpose  it 
would  amount  to  an  intire  Volume.    1690  T.  Bu  HSET  Review 
Theory  Earth  29  tuHc,  A  Text,  that  does  not  suit  to  their  own 
Notions,    aijoo  DRYDEN  SigisM.  4-  Guise.  44  She  cast  her 
Eyes  around  the  Court,  to  find  A  worthy  Subject  suiting  to 
her  Mind.     1803-12  BENTHAM  Ration.  y\idic.  Evid.  (1827) 
II.  136  Such  solicitations  as  it  suited  not  to  him  to  make. 

to.  To  be  fitted  or  adaptedyi?r.  Obs. 

1793  [EARL  DUNDONALD]  Dtscr.  Estate  Culross  5  The 
bands  of  Iron  Stone  are  numerous, . .  suiting  partly  for  Forge 
and  partly  for  Melting  Iron. 

f  d.  To  act  in  accordance  with,  conform  to.  Obs. 
rare. 

1647  N.  BACON />«<r.Copr..£W.  j.  xvi.  (17^9)32  In  matters 
of  Action,  (they]  would  suit  with  the  occasion.  Ibid.  Ixiv. 
136  Two  Ordinances  made  by  the  King,  and  such  Lords  as 
suted  to  the  King's  way.  a  1660  Conftmf.  ///,».'.  !>d.  (Ir. 
Arctueol.  Soc.)  I.  i;6Taa(Te  WMCOOaoadbd  by  the  Counccl!| 
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(as..sutinge  to  thetre  factious  principles)  to  marchc  with  his 
armie. 

Suitability  (s'wtabHiti).  [f.next  +  -ITY.]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  suitable  ;  an  instance 
of  this.  Const,  to^for^  or  inf. 

1681-6  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  n.  iv.  §  2  Wks.  1718  I.  273  If. . 
we  can  discover  a  World  of  mutual  Suitabilities  of  this  to 
that,,  .it  will  be  a  sufficient  Argument  that  they  all  proceed 
from  some  wise  Cause.  1718  Die  FOK  ./*'#/«.  Instruct,  (1841) 
II.  i.  L  15  What  suitability  can  there  be  in  two  tempers  so 
extremely  opposite  V  1855  F.  W.  NEWMAtlO&sqf  Horace  i 
Its  suitability  as  a  first  piece  is  our  excuse  for  presenting 
it  quite  out  of  chronological  order.  1865  DICKENS  Afut.  Fr. 
n.  xvi,  It  was  a  marriageof  pure  inclination  and  suitability. 
1867  MILE.  SH&J.  Women  (1869)  170  The  suitability  of  the 
individuals  to  give  each  other  a  happy  life,  igia  Times  19 
Dec.  19/2  The  suitability  of  the  greater  proportion  of  Rho 
desia  for  the  breeding  of  stock. 

Suitable  (s'«-tab'l),  a.  (adv.)  Also  6-S  sut(e)- 
able,  7-8  suiteable.  [f.  SUIT  v.  +  -ABLE,  after 
agreeable.  Earlier  synonyms  were  suit-like,  suitly. 

In  the  following  passage  seuthablc  may  be  an  early  example 
of  this  word,  or  may  have  arisen  from  a  misreading  vtsemablc 
as  sentablc : — 

1513  DOUGLAS  Mneid  i.  Prol.  394  Rycht  so,  by  about 
speche  oft  in  tymes,  And  seuthable  \Camb.  Jl/S.  semabiilj 
wordis  we  compile  our  rymes.] 

fl.  Of  furniture,  dress,  features,  etc. :  Conforming 
or  agreeing  in  shape,  colour,  pattern,  or  style; 
matching,  to  match.  Const,  to,  with.  Obs. 

1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castan/u'da's  Cong.  E.  Ind.  i. 
Ixxvi.  155  His  Shooes. .  were  all  beset  with  Aglets  of  golde, 
and  his  Cap  couered  oner  witli  Buttons  sutable  to  the  same, 
1584  in  Scott's  Keniliv.  Note  K,  A  crymson  sattin  counter* 
pointe,..A  chaise  of  crymson  sattin,  suteable.  1594  FLAT 
Jeiveil-ho.  \.  21,  I  had  an  old  wainescot  window,  that  was 
peeced  out  with  new  wainscot  by  a  good  workeman,  and 
both  becam  verie  suteablu  and  of  one  colour.  1614  MAKKHAM 
Cheap  Hitsb.  11.  no  The  colour  being  sutablc  with  the  colour 
of  the  feathers  on  his  head.  1625  in  Kyincr's  Fccdera  (1726) 
XVI 1 1.  237/2  The  Bason  enamelled . .  and  the  Layer  [  —  ewer] 
sutable,  haveing  forty  t-ighte  small  Dyamonds  in  the  Bason. 
1634-5  BKERKTON  Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.)  49  Four  dainty  suit 
able  quarters  in  the  court.  1635  STAFFORD  Fein.  Glory  3  Her 
visage  long,  and  her  nose  sutable.  1656  HEYLIN  Siirv. 
France  98  The  beds  are  all  sutable  one  to  the  other.  4:1710 
CELIA  FIENNES  Diary  (1888)  300  The  doores  to  them  [sc. 
cupboards]  made  suiteable  to  ye  wanscoate. 

t 2.  Of  persons,  actions,  qualities,  conditions, 
institutions :  Conforming  or  agreeing  in  nature, 
condition,  or  action;  accordant;  corresponding; 
analogous  ;  occas.  congenial.  Obs. 

1592  GREENE  Upst.  Courtier  Dj,  Euery  seruile  drudge 
must  ruffle  in  his  silkes,  or  else  hee  is  not  suteable.  1617 
MORVSOM  I  tin,  n.  88  This  is  a  pleasant  towne  for  seate  if  the 
inhabitants  were  sutable.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng. 
i.  viii.  25  Had  not  Bishops  been  somewhat  sutable  the  Roman 
Clergy  had  not  been  like  itself.  1649  UP.  REYNOLDS Hosea 
ni.  19  God  sets  every  blessing  upon  our  score,  and  expects 


in  which  fish .  .are  conveyed  in  Well-boats,  must  have  suit 
able  unhealthy  effects.  1748  MELMOTH  Fitzosb.  Lett,  xlvii, 
Certain  suitable  feelings  which  the  objects  that  present  them 
selves  to  his  consideration  instantly  occasion  in  his  mind. 

fb.  Const,  to,  with,  Obs. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  xi.  §  5  The  matter  of  your  letters 
so  fit  for  a  worthy  minde,  and  the  maner  so  sutable  to  the 
noblenesse  of  the  matter.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xlix. 
§  i  A  worke  most  suteable  with  his  purpose — who  gaue  him- 
selfe  to  be  the  price  of  redemption  for  all.  1620  T.  GRANGER 
/?/:-.  Log'tke  42  Quid  descnbeth  the  figure  of  mans  body 
salable  to  his  reasonable  soule.  1638  SLINGSBV  Diary  (1836) 
6  His  disposition  i.s  not  sutable  wi'!»  y«  rest  of  his  fellow  ser- 
vants.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNI-:  Pseud.  Ej>.\.  viii.  §  n.  33  They 
have  left  us  relations  sutable  to  those  of  ^Llian.  1711 
SIIAFTESB.  Charac.  I.  33  Those  Measures  of  Offence  and 
Indignation,  which  we  vulgarly  suppose  in  God,  are  sutable 
to  those  original  Ideas  of  Goodness  which  [He].. has  im 
planted  in  us. 

t  O.  Of  two  or  more  things :  That  are  in  agree 
ment  or  accord.  Obs. 

1605  CAM  DEN  Rein.,  Nantes  (1623)45  Destinies  were  super- 
stitiously  by  Qnoinantia  desciphered  out  of  names,  as  though 
the  names  and  natures  of  men  were  sutable.  1640  I1'. 
ROBERTS  C/avis  Bibl.  303  The  suitable  wickednesse  of  Priests 
and  people.  1684  BUNYAN  Piigr.  \\.  135  Gaius  and  they  were 
such  sutable  Company,  that  they  could  not  tell  how  to  part. 

3.  That  is  fitted  for,  adapted  or  appropriate  to 
a  person's  character,  condition,  needs,  etc.,  a  pur 
pose,  object,  occasion,  or  the  like.  Const,  to,  for. 

1607  SHAKS.  Tinton  in.  vi.  92  What  is  arrrisse  in  them,  you 
Gods,  make  suteable  for  destruction.  1621  SANDERSON  Serin., 
Ad  Pop.  iv.  (1632)  364  Worthy  of  all.,  civill  respects  sutable 
to  his  place^and  person.  1653  HOLCROFT  Procopiust  Goth. 
IVarsi.  10  Senseless  fears  not  sutable  to  the  occasion.  1672 
PETTY  FoLAnat.  (1691)  78  There  are  750,000  in  Ireland  who 
could  earn  as.  a  week. .if  they  had  sutable  employment. 
1711  STKELE  Sped.  No.  113  ^4  As  soon  as  I  thought  my 
Retinue  suitable  to  the  Character  of  my  Fortune  and  Youth. 
1798  S.  &  HT.  LEE  Cantcrb.  T.  II.  120  A  suitable  match  for 
their  daughter.  1812  New  Botanic  Card.  I.  59  The  most 
suitable  season  for  transplanting  the  roots.  1815  ELCHIN- 
STONE  Acc.Canbul  (1842)  II.  215  As  it  was  always  a  distinct 
government,.. it  seemed  more  suitable  to  treat  of  it  separ 
ately.  1822  SCOTT  A"/ft-/vi,  A  dress.. more  suitable  to  his 
age  and  quality  than  he  had  formerly  worn.  1860  TYNDALL 
Glac.  \\.  iii.  246  A  suitable  atmosphere  envelopinc  the  most 
distant  planet  might  render  it.  .i>erfcctly  habitable.  1893 
J.  A.  HODGKS  Elem.  i'hotc^r.  vii.  54  To  make  several  ex- 
perimental  exposures  on  suitable  subjects. 

f  4.    -  SUABLE  a.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1555  BRADFORD  in  Foxe  A.  <V  M.  fi57o)  III.  1838/1  The 
wife  U  no  mutable  person  but  the  husband. 


SUITE 

5.   Comb.,  as  suitable-sized  adj. 

1892  E.  REUVES  Homeward  Bound  •$•$•]  A  fixed  price  for 
five  years  for  all  the  suitable-sized  mutton  they  can  grow. 
B.  as  adv.    =  SUITABLY.    Const,  to. 

1584  in  Scott's  Kenitiv.  Note  K,  A  square  stoole  and  a 
foote  stoole,  of  crimson  velvet,  fringed  and  garnished  sute 
able.     1631   MAY  tr.  Barclay's  Mirr.  Mtndcs  \.  i£g  Italy.. 
:    is   now  bounded,  (more  suitable  farre  to  the  intention  of 
j    Nature,)  by  the  enclosure  of  those  lofty  Alpes.     1655  Theo- 
i   pkania  16   He.. ever  framed  his  discourse  suitable  to  his 
company.     1664  in  Extr.  State  Papers  rcl.  Friends  (1912) 
in.  224  That  soe  wee  may  stcare  our  Course  suitable  to  your 
i    Commands.    1748  HARTLEY  Observ.  M^ait  i.  ii.  §  5.  235  Where 
a   ljer:>oii  mis-spells  suitable  to  a  Mispronunciation.     1796 
i     MKS.  E.  PARSONS  Myst.  Warning  I.  31  To  see  her  dear 
children  cloathed,  and   attended  suitable  to  their  father's 
birth. 

Suitableness.  [-NESS.]  The  quality  or  con 
dition  of  being  suitable;  suitability  ;  t  conformity. 

1613  PURCHAS  ^Pilgrimage  (1614)  425  That  sutablenesse  of 
their  Law  to  their  lawks.se  lusts  of  Rapine  and  Poligamie. 
1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  iv.  i.  388  These  Grammatical 
Particles  are  here  contrived  to  such  a  kind  of  distinct  sutab'e- 
iieis,  so  as  each  of  the  several  kinds  of  them,  hath  a  several 
kind  of  Character  assigned  to  them.  1748  HARTLEY  Obscrv. 
Man  i.  iv.  §  6.  4;6  The  great  Suitableness  of  all  the  Virtues 
to  each  other.  1839  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  in.  vi.  §  95.  614  'I  he 
superiority  of  the  original,  except  in  suitableness  for  repre 
sentation,  has  long  been  acknowledged.  1875  JovvETT/Ya/t) 
(ed.  2)  III.  691  The  suitableness  of  its  pastures  to  every  sort 
of  animal. 

b.   With  a  and  //. 

a  15,86  SIDNEY  Arca</iau.\xix.  f  5  For  a  testimonie  of con- 
stancie,  and  a  sutabicncs  to  his  word.  1658  BAXTER  Saving- 
Faith  12  'i he  men. -trie  not  their  acts  by  a  sutableness  to 
the  object.  1664  SOUTH  Tivtlve  Serin,  ii.  (1697)  II.  91  IK-, 
who  creates  those  Sympathies,  and  sutablenesses  of  Nature, 
.  .and.  .brings  Persons  so  affected  together.  1709  T.  ROBIN 
SON  V indie.  Alosaick  System  55  Bearing  such  a  Suitableness 
and  Harmony  with  the  more  refined  Sense-.,  of  the  Soul  of 
Man.  1880  MRS.  WHITNEV  Odd  or  Even  ?  ii.  17  It  was  no 
use  to  try  to  carry  out  a  fancy  or  a  suitableness. 

Suitably  (s'S-labli),  adv.  Also  6  sutetably,  7 
sutably.  [t.  SUITABLE  a.  -t-  -LY  .] 

1 1.  Chiefly  const,  to  :  In  agreement,  conformity, 
or  correspondence;  agreeably,  correspondingly, 
according.  Obs. 

1577  STANVHURST  Descr.  Ire!,  1/2  in  Holinshed,  My  course 
pack  threede  coulde  not  haue  beene  sutetably  knit  with  his 
fine  silcke.  1654  WIIITLOCK  Ztwtotnia  9  In  Life  Hee  is  a 
true  Actor.. that  lives  his  part  Sutably,  to  strut  in  Rags, 
or  Crawle  in  Robes,  equally  transgresse  Decorum.  1686 
HORNECIC  Critcif.  "Jesus  xxiii.  785  They  should  perform  the 
task  suitably  to  their  leisure.  1729  BUTLER  Serin.  Wks.  1874 
II.  Pref.  14  Brutes,  .act  suitably  to  their  whole  nature.  1749 
Power  Numbers  in  Poet.  Compos.  52  note,  Diversifying  the 
Harmony  of  the  Numbers,  by  a  judicious  Mixture  of  them, 
suitably  to  the  Nature  of  the  Subject. 

2.  In  a  suitable  or  fitting  manner;  appropriately, 
fitly. 

1681  S.  _FELL  in  Jrnl.  Friends'  Hist.  Soc.  (1912)  July  136 
Words  will  rise  most  suitably  to  answer  the  matter  in  hand. 
1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  4^2  These  different  Perfections  are 
suitably  represented  by  the  last  great  Painter  Italy  has  sent  us. 
1770  Boston  Gaz.  26  Nov.  3/1  These,  .may  suitably  employ 
our  minds  at  the  approaching  solemnity,  1828  SCOTT  A  Af. 
Perth  v,  Never  was  kiss  so  well  bestowed,  and  meet  it  is 
that  it  should  be  suitably  returned.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(ed.  2!  V.  241  Every  melody  is  right  when  suitably  accom 
panied. 

t  Sui-tage.  Obs.  [f.  SUIT  sb.  or  v.  +  -AGE.]  The 
performance  of  suit  by  a  tenant. 

1610  W.  KOLKINGMAM  Art  of  Suri'cy  in.  v.  72  The  Con- 
finage  shewes  to  what  Lord, . .  £c.  the  Seruice  and  Suilage . . 
is  due, 

Suite  (sw/'t).  Also  7  suitte.  [a,  F.  suite :  see 
SUIT  sb.~\ 

1.  A  train  of  followers,  attendants,   or  servants ; 
a  retinue.  Also  eUipt.(eolloq. )  =  mem  bers  of  a  suite. 

1673  DRVDEM  Marr.  a  la  Mode  v.  i,  A  person  who  makes 
so  grand  a  figure  in  the  Couit,  with^;>t  the  Suitte  of  a 
Princess.  1753  CHKSTERF.  Lett.  (1792)  III.  261,  I  have.. 
secured  you  a  place  in  the  Suite  of  the  King's  electoral 
Embassador.  1766  G.  WILLIAMS  in  Jesse  Sehvyn  <V  Con- 
teinp.  (1843)  II.  32  Lord  Lincoln,  .set  out  immediately  with 
his  whole  suite  for  Jack  Shelley's.  1788  PASQUIN  Chiidr. 
7 /}«//$  (1792)  80  Like  the  suite  olthe  morning,  which  Guido 
drew  dancing.  1817  M.  CctLiiR  in  Life,  etc.  (1888)  II.  ^5; 
Breakfasted,  .in  company  witli  the  President  and  suite. 
1877  FUOUDE  Sltort  Stud.  (1883)  IV.  I.  i.\.  104  Turning,  .to 
the  young  lords  in  the  archbishop's  suite.  1889  LADY 
DUI-IERIN  Viceregal  Life  India  I.  205  He  and  his  wife 
and  two  '  suite  '  came  to  breakfast. 

2.  A  succession   or   series;  in   earlier  use  often 
applied  to  a  series  of  publications ;  now  chiefly  said 
of  series  of  specimens. 

1712  RICHARDSON  Statues  in  Italy  151  Here  is  a  Suite  of 
Emperors;  IJtists,  Antique.  1761  T.  WARTOJ*  Life Bathurst 
94  The  following  suite  of  letters,  written  by  hirmelf,  while 
Vice-chancellor.  1770  EARL  MALMESBUKV  Diaries  <V  Corr, 
1.53  A  continued  suite  of  childish  amusements.  1779  GIBHON 
in  Life  ff  Lett.  (1880)  262  Another  reason,  which  must,  .pin 
me  to  Hen ti nek-street,  is  the  Decline  and  Fall.  I  have  re 
solved  to  bring  out  the  suite  in  the  course  of  next  year. 
1805-17  R.  JAMESON  Charac.  Mm.  (ed.  3)  127  The  suite  of 
crystals  of  a  mineral  species.  1824  W.  IRVING  in  Life  ff  Lett. 
(1862)  II.  152  Mr.  Gahgnani  calls,  .about  my  edit  ing  suite  of 
English  authors.  1833  LYELL  Princ.ticol.  III.  Pref.  p.  viii, 
Suites  of  shells  common  to  the  Sub-apennine  beds  and  to  the 
Mediterranean.  1845  J.  PHILLIPS  Geol.  in  Entycl,  Afttrvf. 
VI.  678/2  Some  of  these  marU  contain  beds  of  gypsum  and 
fossils  resembling  the  suite  of  Go>au.  1845  S.  JUDDjtfltfyanr* 
i.  ii,  His  laughter  exposed  a  suite  of  fair  white  teeth.  1858 
THACKERAY  Virgin,  xxx,  There  is  nothing  so  flattering  in  the 
world  us  a  good  suite  of  trumps.  1864  J.  C.  AIKINSON 


SUITED. 

Stanian  Grange  295  A  suite  of  tree-sparrow's  eggs,  not  less 
than  20  in  number.  1874  WESTROPP  Prec.  Stones  3  The 
colour  suite  [of  diamonds]  is,  however,  extensive. 

b.  A  number  of  rooms  forming  a  set  used  to 
gether  by  a  person,  a  family  or  company  of  persons. 
Also  in  a  suite  =  5  b  (below). 

1716  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Ctess  Mar  8  Sept.,  A 
suite  of  eight  or  ten  large  rooms.  1794  MRS.  KADCLIFFE 
Afyst.  Udolplio  xliv,  A  room  that  opens  beyond  the  saloon, 
and  terminates  the  suite.  1809  Miss  MITFORD  in  L'Estrange 
Life  (1870)  I.  iii.  80  Five  splendid  rooms  open  in  a  suite. 
i8»4  W.  IRVING  /'.  Tr<iv.  I.  103  My  suite  of  apartments  were 
in  a  proud  melancholy  palace.  1885  MABEL  COLLINS  Prettiest 
Woman  i,  Her  home  was  a  pretty  little  suite  on  the  second 
floor. 

c.  A  set  of  furniture  of  the  same  pattern. 

1851  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  in.  824/1  Suite  of  sculptured  de 
corative  furniture.  1883  Miss  BROL-GHTON  Belinda  II.  286 
The  early  English  suite  of  rush-bottomed  chairs, 

d.  Mus.  f  (a)  A  set  or  series  of  lessons,  etc.  (cf. 
SUIT  sb.  i8c);  (b}  a  series  of  dance  tunes  arranged 
for  one  or  more  instruments  and  composed  in  the 
same  key  or  related  keys. 

1801  BUSBY  Diet.  Mus.t  Suite,  (French)  The  name  formerly 
given  to  a  set,  or  course,  of  lessons,  sonatas,  concertos,  &c. 
[1811  adds  Also  applied  to  a  single  piece  when  consisting  of 
several  movements.]  1886  A,  WEIR  Hist.  Basis  Mod. 
Kurort  (iSSg)  548  The  grand  cyclic  forms  of  modern  art,  the 
offspring  of  the  suites.  1887  H.  C.  BANISTER  Mus.  Anal.  13 
The  Suites  and  Partitas  of  Bach. 

3.  A  sequel,  result,  rare. 

c  1800  H.  K.  WHITE  My  own  Character  27  And  so  in  the 
suite,  by  these  laudable  ends,  I've  a  great  many  foes.  1862 
THACKERAY  Philip  xxiv,  In  case  the  battle  of  the  previous 
night  should  have  any  suite. 

4.  A  sequel  to  a  literary  work.  rare. 

1839  W,  IRVING  in  Ticknor  Prescott(i^f)^)  181, 1  had  always 
intended  to  write  an  account  of  the  'Conquest  of  Mexico ', 
as  a  suite  to  my  '  Columbus  '. 

5.  J|  En  suite  (an  s/VVt).     a.   In  agreement  or 
harmony  {with), 

1797  MRS.  A.  M.  BENNETT  Beggar  Girl  (1813)  II.  79  The 
decorations,  .were  not  even  en  suite  with  the  polish  of  the 
owner's  mind.  1860  Once  a  Week  3  Nov.  520/1  She  was  an 
antique  ger.i,  was  this  concierge,  and  we  thought  if  every 
thing  in  the  establishment  were  en  suite  [etc.]. 

b.  Of  rooms  :  In  a  series  leading  from  one  to 
the  other. 

1818  MKS.  OPIE  New  TaU'S  I.  24  Elegant  rooms  thrown 
open  en  sutle.  1837  J.  F.  COOPER  Europe  I.  321  The  state 
apartments  lie  en  suiie,  In  the  main  body  of  the  building. 

Suited  ^sf«*ted),///.  a.    [f.  SUIT  sb.  or  v.  +  -ED.] 

1 1.  ?  Belonging  to  a  group  or  set.    Obs.  rare. 

1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  .Met.  \\.  (1626)  109  Twice  six  Cceles- 
tialls-.Ioue  in  the  midst.  The  suted  figures  tooke  Their 
liuely  formes :  loue  had  a  regall  looke. 

2.  With  qualifying  word :  Wearing  a  suit  or 
attire  of  a  specified  kind. 

1632  MILTON  Penseroso  122  Till  civil-suited  Morn  appeer. 
1638  FORD  Fancies  i.  iii,  Enter  Livio,  fresh  suited.  1842 
TENSVSOS  You  ask  me  -.vhy\\.  It  is  the  land  that,  .sober- 
suited  Freedom  chose.  1901  Westm.  Gaz.  12  Nov.  9/2  The 
grey-suited  brigade. 

Suiter,  shooter  (si«-tai,  Jistai).  local. 
Forms :  6  shewter,  7,  9  shooter,  9  suiter,  -or. 
[f.  SUIT  v.  +  -ER  i.  Cf.  FOLLOWER  5  a  (VOLLEB), 
and  sitity-board  s.  v.  SUITY  a.  3  ;  suitel  is  a  variant 
in  Northamptonshire  (Baker  N'hampton  Gloss.'}.'] 
a.  A  round  board  placed  between  two  cheeses  in 
the  press,  b.  A  square  board  in  a  cider-press 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  pile  of  must  or  'cheese  '. 
More  fully,  suiter-board. 

1586  Sfat&itWrt&J  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.)  29  Fiyffe  chef- 


fates  [i.e.  cheese-vats).. and  one  shewter  vj» 


1625  in 


Miss  Jackson  Skropsh.  Word-bk,  s.  v..  Eleven  chefats,  five 
shooters.  1833  LOUDON  Encycl.  Archlt.  %  1316  (In  a  cider- 
press]  A  square  board,  termed  a  shooter.  1870  in  Miss 
Jackson  Shropsh.  Word-bk.  s.  v.  Follower,  Cheese- vatsf 
followers,  and  suitors.  1886  Cheshire  Gloss.,  Shooter  boards 
or  suiter  boards. 

Suiter,  obs.  or  dial.  f.  SUITOR. 

Sui'terer.  rare.  [?  f.  SUITOR  -v.  -f  -ER1.]  One 
who  *  goes  after '  another  :  applied  to  a  sodomite. 

J720  J-  JOHNSON  Collect.  Eccl.  Laws  Ch.  Eng.  I.  Excerp. 
Ecgb.  Ixvii,  A  Suiterer  of  young  Boys  [orig.  adolcscentiuin 
conscctator}. 

Suith,  Sc.  form  of  SOOTH. 

Suipe,  variant  of  S  WITHE. 

Suiting  (s^-tirj),  vbl.  sb.     [f.  SUIT  v.  +-ING1.] 

*t*  1.  The  action  of  doing  suit  at  a  court.  Obs. 

c  1540  in  J.  R.  Boyle  Hedon(i^T^)  App.  71  Yf  anye  tenante 
make  defaulte  of  sewtinge  of  the  i»aid  courte  at  two  tymes  in 
the  Vere. 

1 2.  The  action  of  suing  for  something  ;  suing 
out  a  writ ;  petitioning,  supplication ;  paying 
court  to  a  woman.  Obs. 

1561  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  Ser.  i.  1. 163  To  charge . .  all 
uiheris  personis  fra  all  suting  or  persewing  of  the  saidis 
confirmationis.  1571  KNOX  in  CtilderwooeCs  Hist.  Kirk 
(Wodrow  Soc.)  III.  App.  767  For  suting  of  justice  of  the 
kirk's  actions  in  the  session.  1579-80  Reg.  Privy  Council 
Scot.  Ser.  i.  III.  269  The  suitting  of  redres.  1591  R.  BRUCE 
Scrm.  (Ps.  xi.)  V  vij  b,  Our  suddantie  is  so  greate . .  that  wee 
cannot  continue  in  suting.  1631  BRATHWAIT  Eng.Gentlew. 
130  There  is  no  time  that  exacts  more  modesty  of  any  woman, 
than  in  her  time  of  suiting. 

attrib.  1690  C.  NESSE  Hist.  $  Myst.  O.  <$•  N.  T.  I.  158 
Mark  well  who  carrieth  it  in  this  suiting  work. 

3.  Fitting  or  adaptation  of  one  thing  to  another. 

1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  I.  89  In  the  suiting  of  the 
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Land  and  Marie  together,  lies  the  chief  advantage.  Ibid. 
II.  276  The  third  occasion  of  Unfruitfulness  is  the  not  suit 
ing  of  your  Fruit  and  Soil  together.  1898  Westut.  (j<iz.  3 
Feb.  3/1  The  suiting  of  one  thing  to  another. 

t  4.   The  action  of  clothing  or  attiring.   Obs. 

a  1637  B.  JONSON  Discov.  (1641)  92  That  though  the  naked- 
nesse  would  shew  deform'd  and  odious,  the  suiting  of  it  \sc. 
a  lie]  might  draw  their  Readers. 

5.  concr.  Trade  name  for :  Material  for  making 
suits  of  clothes;  usually//. 

1883  Daily  Neivs  10  Sept.  2/6  The. .demand  for. .fancy 
tweed  suitings  continues  good. 

tSui'ting,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [f.  SUIT  v.  +  -ING-.] 
Kitting,  suitable. 

1642  Declar.  Lords  $  Comm,  9  Jan.  3  Some  suUn£  course 
"how  to  have  the  want  of  Amies. .to  be  supply ed.  1708  J. 
PHILIPS  Cyder  11.  415  Now  sportive  Youth  Carol  incondite 
Rhythms,  with  suiting  Notes.  1801  EI.IZ.  HELME  St.  Marg. 
Cave  (1819)  IV.  vii.  95  For  my  honour  and  her  own  it  is 
necessary  that  all  should  be  suiting.  1821  CLARE  Vill. 
Klinstr.  (1823}  I,  113  Wildness  is  my  suiting  scene. 

Hence  t  Sui'tingly  adv.,  fittingly. 

1540  VALSGR.  Acolastus  i.  i.  D  j,  Lyke  as  it  is  in  maner 
KUtyngly  or  throughly  agreinge  betwene  vs,  so  must  it  nedes 
cause  mutuall  loue  betwene  vs. 

f  Suit-like,  a.  Obs.  [f.  SUIT  si.  +  -LIKE.  Cf. 
next.]  =  SUITABLE  i,  2. 

1570  FOXE  A.  <$•  AI,  (ed.  2)  II.  1126/1  Ueing  sute  like  to 
his  glorious  life.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1595)  54  She  put 
her  into  mans  apparell,  and  gaue  her  all  thinges  sute  liko 
to  tJie  same.  1583  GOLUISG  C  air  in  on  Dent,  xxviii.  59-64 
We  must  vnderstande  that  all  the  bodie  must  be  sutelike. 

tSui-tly,  a.  Obs.  [f.Surrj£.  + -LY*.]  -SUIT 
ABLE  I,  2,  3. 

1459  Paston  Lett.  I.  477,  j.  pece  of  skarlot  for  trappars.. 
with  rede  crossis  and  rosys.  Item,  ij.  stripis  of  the  same 
trappurissutly.  Ibid.  479  Item,  iij.  curtaynys  sutely.  Ibid. 
480  Item,  iij.  clothis  of  grene  and  whyte,  withe  braunchis 
sutely  to  the  other  wreten  before.  1532  MORE  Confut.  Tin- 
date  Wks.  342/2  Frythes  Prologue.. is  ryght  sutely,  and  a 
verye  mete  couer  for  suche  a  cuppe.  1595  SOUTHWKLL 
Mxonise  29  All  pangs  and  heauie  passions  here  may  find  A 
thousand  moiiues  suitly  to  their  griefes. 

t  Sui'tly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  SUITJ&  +  -LY2.]  Fit 
tingly,  suitably. 

1388  WVCLIF  i  Kings  vi.  iS  AI  the  hows..hadde  hise 
smethenessis,  and  hise  ioynyngis  maad  suteli.  1422  YONGE 
tr.  Sccr.  Seer.  209  Thow  shall  sutely  and  besely  auise  the, 
whych  of  ham  beste  consaiil  yewyth  to  the.  1533  MORE 
Apoi.  xxxiii.  Wks.  896/2  If  this  pacifier.. wil  say  that  we  be 
not  sewtly  the  temporalti  and  spiritualty  of  this  realme. 

Suitor  (s'w-tgi),  sb.  Forms:  3  syutor,  4  sew- 
tour,  suytour,  4-5  sutere,  4-7  -er,  -our,  5-6 
sewter,  5-7  sutor,  (5  sutoure,  sutler,  6  sueter, 
sutar,  swttar,  shu-,  shewter,  suitour,  -ore  ;  Sc. 
6  soytoi\e,  6-7  soytour,  7  swotar),  6-8  suiter, 
6-  suitor,  [a.  AF.  seutor,  suitour,  sut(i}er,  -or, 
ad.  late  L.  secutor,  -orem  (f.  secut-^  sequl  to  follow, 
SUE),  with  assimilation  to  suite  SUIT  sb.] 

•fl.  A  frequenter  (<?/"a  place).   Obs.  rare. 

c  1290  S,  Eng.  Leg.  413  He  wax  a  syutor  of  tauernes, 

•f2.  One  of  a  retinue  or  suite;  hence,  an  adherent, 
follower,  disciple.  Obs. 

c  1380  WYCUF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  141  pat  Crist  is  every 
where.,  wij?  his  apostHs  and  her  suters.  c  1380  —  Whs. 
(1880)  292  He  bat  hatij?  blamynge  is  sutere  of  be  fend.  1398 
TBEVISA  Earth.  De  P.  K.  ix.  iii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Plato  and  "his 
suytors.  £1450  Cov.  Afyst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  201  Oure  Lorde 
God,  that  comyth  me  to,  Hesepore  servaunt  and  his  sutere. 
a  1483  Liber  Niger  in  Honseh.  Ord.  (1790)  23  Lordes  & 
gentyls  £  other  comyn  sutors.  1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Polys 
(1874)  I.  262  Yet  dyvers  suters  suche  folysshe  wytches  have. 
1517  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  II.  4  notet  So  that  who  shall 
be  a  suitour  to  him  may  have  no  other  busynesse  but  give 
attendaunce  upon  his  plesure.  1586  Holinshetfs Chron.  III. 
920/2  Other  officers,  seruants,  reteiners,  and  suters,  that 
most  commonlie  dined  in  the  hall.  1601  F.  TATE  Honseh. 
Ord.  Ediu.  If  (1876)  §  94.  56  None  of  the  kinges  meignee, 
..Knight  or  clarke  serjant,  esquier, ..page  or  sutor.  1830 
TESSVSON  Hozu  fy  Why  i,  I  am  any  man's  suitor,  If  any 
will  be  my  tutor. 

3.  One  who  owed  suit  (see  SUIT  sb.  i)  to  a  court, 
and  in  that  capacity  acted  as  an  assessor  or  elector. 
Now  only  Hist. 

14..  Customs  of  Malton  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  60  All 
maner  of  playnttes.  .schall  be..jugyd  be  ye  suttcrys  of  y° 
sayd  cowrte.  1506  in  ExcJi.  Rolls  Scott.  XII.  704  All  ofli- 
ceris  and  ministeris  of  court  sic  as  baillie  and  juge,.  .sutour, 
dempstar.  1541  Act  33  Hen.  yilL,  c.  24  §  3  Any  Mayres 
Sheriffes  Recorders,  Stewardes  BaylifTes  Sewters  or  other 
officers . .  within  any  Cittie  Boroughe  or  Towne.  c  1550  HOL 
LAND  Crt.  Venus  in.  4  Great  membres  of  Court  baith  mair 
&  les  All  is  Sutour,  to  gif  finall  sentence.  1397  SKENE  De 
\7erb.  Sigttif.  s.  v.  Sokt  Na  judge  aucht  of  law,  or  of  reason, 
to  accept  ony  man  in  court  as  Soytour,  bot  gif  he  can  make 
sufficient  and  lauchfuil  reporte  of  processe.  1609  —  Rtg. 
Maj.  79  like  soytour  before  the  Schiref  represents  the 
person  of  ane  Baron,  for  quhom  he  was  soytour  in  that 
court.  Ibid.  93  That  the  court  (the  soytours  of  court)  be 
lawful!.  1846  McCuLLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Emp.  (1854)  II.  87  By 
directing  the  election  to  be  made  by  all  the  suitors,.. this 
statute  secured  the  constituency  from  undue  practices.  1863 
[see  SUIT  sb.  i]. 

t  b.  A  tenant  who  owes  suit  to  a  mill.   Obs. 

1602  CAREW  Cornwall  13  This  casual  tie  maybe  worth  the 
owner  some  ten  pound,  by  the  yeere,  or  better  if  his  mil  have 
store  of  sutors. 

4.  One  who  sues  or  petitions ;  a  petitioner,  sup 
pliant,  arch. 

71402  QUIXLEV  Ball,  in  Yorksh.  Arch.  Jrnl.  (1908)  XX. 
48  Se,  lo  !  How  sche  [sc.  Fortune]  tourneth  J?e  face  hit  sutoure 
fro.  c  1460  FoKiEscuu  Abs.fy  Lint. Mon.  xx..  (1885)  157  Th« 


SUITY. 

kyng  bhaL.be  wele  defended  ageyn  suche  importune  suters. 
*533~4  Act  25  Hen.  F///,  c.  21  §  6  All  Suters  fur  dispensa- 
cions,  faculties,  licences  and  other  wrytynges.  1576  GAS- 
COIGNE  Kenehvortk  Castle  Wks.  1910  II.  131  That  you 
would.. be  a  suter  for  him  unto  the  heavenly  powers.  1581 


Life   Wotton  in  Rtliq.    Wotton.  C4b,  ' 

vostship  of. .Eton  became  Void..,  for  which  there  were.. 
many..powerfull  suiters  to  the  King.  1718  Free-thinker 
No.  147,  310  The  frank  Philosopher  shall  be  the  favourite 
Suiter.  1822  SCOTT  Nigel  iii,  Those  suitors  who  shall  be  so 
bold  as  to  approach  the  Court.  1878  C.  GIBBON  For  the 
King  xyii,  The  officers  stared  in  amazement  at  the  importu 
nate  suitor.  1892  A.  E.  LEE  Hist.  Columbus  I.  195  The 
colonies  of  Worthington  and  FrankHnton  became  rival 
suitors  for  the  location  of  the  Capital  of  the  State, 
f  b.  One  who  seeks  earnestly.  Obs. 
1548  UDALL  Erasmus  Par.  Pref.  18  Studentes  and  suters 
to  atteigne  to  the  philosophye  of  the  gospell. 

5.  A  petitioner  or  plaintiff  in  a  suit. 

1503-4  Act  19  Hen.  K/7,  c.  28  Preamb.,  The  seid  sueters 

6  peticioners    were  ..  in   dispayre   of  expedicion  of  ther 
suetes.      1560   DAUS    tr.  Sleiiiane*s  Cotnin.   108  b,   Lawes, 
whiche  concerned  partly  the  judges,  partly  the  advocates, 
and  partly  the  suters.     a  1577  SIR  T.  SMITH  Commw.  Eng. 
ir.  viii.  (1584)  50  In  all  iudgements  necessarily  being  two 
parties,  the  first  we  call  the  impleader,  suiter,  demaunder  or 
demaundaunt  and  plaintiffe.     a  1660  Conteinp.  Hist.  Ircl. 
(Ir.  Archseol.  Soc.)  II.  108  Amonge  sutors  in  love  and  in 
lawe   money  is  a   comoun   medler.      1856   EMERSON    Eng. 
Traits^  Ability,  In  the  courts,  the  independence  of  the  judges 
and  the  loyalty  of  the  suitors  are  equally  excellent.     1883 
Law  Times  20  Oct.  410/2  The  effect  of  the  rule  will  be  to 
deprive  the  suitor  of  the  right  of  conducting  his  case  as  he 
thinks  most  conducive  to  his  own  interest. 

6.  One  who  seeks  a  woman  in  marriage  ;  a  wooer. 
a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  i.  xi,  My  court  quickely  swarmed 

full  of  suiters  ;  some  perchaunce  loving  my  state,  others  my 
person.  1588  KYD  Househ,  Philos.  Wks.  (1901)  273  That 
noble  Grecian  dame  that  bated  in  the  night  As  much  as  she 
had  wouen  by  day,  to  bleare  her  sutors  sight.  1637  T.  HEY- 
\VOOD  Emblem.  Dial,  xxxvii,  Merry  Suiters,  make  mad 
Husbands.  1781  COWPER  Retirem.  237  The  suitor's  aii-  in. 
deed  he  soon  improves,  And  forms  it  to  the  taste  of  her  he 
loves.  1870  L/ESTRANGE  Life  Miss  Mitford  I.  i.  5  She  was 
rich — her  fortune  was  at  her  own  command — of  course  she 
had  suitors.  1888  FERGUS  HUME  Madame  ^lidas  i.  ij  Miss 
Curtis  soon  brought  crowds  of  suitors  around  her. 

7.  attrib.t  as  (sense  6)  suitor-crowd,  etc. ;  fsuitor- 
fee,  a  fine  paid  in  lieu  of  suit  at  court. 

1723  POPE  Odyss.  i.  353  To  their  own  districts  drive  the 
*suitor-crowd.  1601  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  425/1  Necnun 
6s.  8t/.  pro  sectis  curie  de  Rescobie  vulgo  lie  *swotar-Jie. 

Suitor  (s'^'taj),  v.     Now  chiefly  dial.     Also 

7  suter,  souter,  9  suiter,  sooter.     [f.  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  court,  woo. 

1672  SHADWELL  Miser  I,  How  did  you  go  to  work  to  suitor 
my  Mother?  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey)  s.  v.,  He  Suitor'd 
her  in  vain  several  Years.  1824  Scorr  Redganntlet  ch.  v, 
The  miller's  son.,suitored  me. 

2.  intr.  To  be  a  suitor  or  wooer  (to] :  chiefly  in 
gerund  (to  come  or  go  a  siiitoring).     Also^/i^. 

1668  SIR  C.  SEDLEY  Mulberry  Card.  n.  ii,  You  are  over- 
serious  For  a  man  that  comes  a  Sutering.  1730  FIELDING 
Tom  Thumb  n.  v,  In  vain  to  me  a  suitoring  you  come,  For 
I'm  already  promised  to  Tom  Thumb.  1777  FRANKLIN  Lett. 
Wks.  1889  VI.  83  A  virgin  State  should  preserve  the  virgin 
character,  and  not  go  about  suitoring  for  alliances.  1817 
SCOTT  Let.  to  Terry  12  Mar.  in  Lockhartt  A  daughter, 
suitored  unto  by  the  conceited  young  parson.  1838  BAHHAM 
IngoL  Leg.  Ser.  i.  St.  Nick,  vii,  Counts  a  many,  and  Dukes 
a  few,  A  suitoring  came  to  my  father's  HalL 

Hence  Sui'toring  vbL  sb.,  wooing,  courtship  ; 
also  attrib. 

1671  MRS.  BEHN  Amorous  Prince  iv.  iv,  Well,  I  see  them 
is  nothing  but  soutering  I1  this  Town  ;  wo'd  our  Lucia  were 
here  too  forme.  1746  (////f)Exmoor  Courtship,  or  A  Suitor 
ing  Discourse,  in  the  Devonshire  Dialect  and  Mode.  1847 
HALLIWELL,  Sooter  ing.  . .  Devon.  1886  ELWORTHY  /K 
Somerset  Word*l>k.>  Snitering.  1889  Athenaeum  14  Dec. 
816/3 The  usual  'suitorings',sulkings,makings.up,of  various 
couples. 

Suitor,  var.  SUITER. 

Sui-torcide,  a.  nonce-word.  [Badly  f.  SCITOB 
sb.  +  -CIDE  !.]  Fatal  to  suitors. 

1839  SVD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1859)  Pref.  p.  vii,  To  say  a  word 
against  the  suitorcide  delays  of  the  Court  of  Chancery . .  was 
treason  against  the  Plousiocracy. 

Suitorship  (s'/rtaj/ip).  [f.  SUITOR  sb.  +  -SHIP.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  a  suitor. 

c  1800  R.  CUMBERLAND  JoknDe Lancaster  {ifyxft  1.6  This 
distinguished  personage  was  now  in  the  fifth  year  of  his 
suitor-sliip.  1878  MORLEY  Diderot^  I.  125  They  revolted., 
against  the  ola  system  of  suitorship  and  protection.  1886 
T.  HARDY  Mayor  Casterbr.  II.  iii.  33  The  sense  of  occult 
rivalry  in  suitorship  was..superadded. 

Suitress  (sl«'tres).  rare.  [f.  SUITOR  sb.  +  -Ess1.] 
A  female  suitor. 

1714  ROWE  Jane  Shore  in,  'Twere  Pity  of  his  Heart,  That 
could  refuse  a  Boon  to  such  a  Suitress.  1791  COWPEK  Iliad 
i.  686,  I  noticed  her  a  suitress  at  thy  knees.  1894  Daily 
Tel.  i  Dec.  5/4  Both  suitresses  are  of  some  position  and 
worldly  p«espects. 

Suity  (sl?*'ti),  a.    [f.  SUIT  sb.  or  V.  +-Y.  1.] 

f  1.  Appropriate,  fitting.   Obs. 

1609  J.  DA  VIES  Holy  Roode  F  ij,  In  loue,  in  care,  in  dili 
gence  and  dutie,  Be  thou  Her  Sonne,  sith  this  to  Sonnes  is 
sutie. 

2.  Of  hounds :  Matching  those  of  a  pack. 

1856  'STOSEHENGE  '  Brit.  Sports  i.  n.  iv.  r  344.  124/2  Many 
men  draft  young  hounds  from  their  looks  not  pleasing  the 


SUIVANTE. 

eye,  or  from  their  being  too  high  or  too  low,  or  not  being 
'  suity  ',  as  it  is  called. 

3.  Suity-board,  in  cheese-making  :   =  SUITER  a. 

c  1830  Clouc.  Farm  Refi.  30  in  Husbandry  (L.  U.  K.)  Ill, 
Round  boards,  called  'suity  boards',.. are  occasionally 
necessary  to  place  on  the  cheeses. 

Suitzer,  obs.  form  of  SWITZEE. 

il  Suivante  (s»Yvant).  Obs.  [F.,  pres.  pple. 
fem.  of  suivre  to  follow.]  A  confidential  maid. 

1698  VANBHL'CH  Short  I'indic.  51  Mademoiselle  brings  to 
mind  what  may  often  be  expected  from  a  Suirante  of  her 
Countrey.  1782  [T.  VAUGHAN]  Fashionable  Follies  I.  xci. 
139  The  mqre  secrets  Madame  had  to  keep,  the  better  for 
her  suivante.  1812  SCOTT  Let.  in  Lockhart  (1837)  Ill.i.  17 
Lady  Douglases  suivaMte, 

Suiymme,  Sujee,  Sujet,  Sujorn(e,  Suk, 
Sukcade,  Sukces,  Suke(n,  Sukere,  Sukett : 
see  Swnr,  SOOJEE,  SUHJECT,  SOJOURN,  SUCK,  Suc- 
CADE,  SUCCESS,  SUCK,  SUCCOUR,  SUCKET. 

t  Sukkarke.  Obs.  rare~~l.  [?  A  derivative  of 
Arab,  sukkar  SUGAR  rf.]  A  dainty  or  sweet. 

c  1400  XlAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxxi.  310  Hejevethe  of  the  P'lesche 
to  his  most  specyalle  Frendes,  in  stede  of  Entre  Xlesse,  or  a 
Sukkarke  [Roxb.  for  a  dayntee]. 

Suk-kegh,  variant  of  SOCKEYE,  salmon. 

Sukkelyng,  Sukkenye,  Sukkett,  Sukkin, 
Sukle,  Suklinge, -lynge,  Sukour,  Sukudry, 
Sul:  see  SUCKLING,  SUCKENY,  SUCKET,  SUCKEN!, 
SUCKLE,  SUCKLING,  SUCCOUR,  SUCCUDRY,  SHALL. 

HSula  (si»-la).  [mod.L.  (Willughby,  1676), 
a.  ON.  sula."]  Applied  by  Hoier  and  others  to  a 
supposed  variety  of  sea-fowl ;  in  modern  Orttith.  a 
genus  of  gannets  (family  Stilidie). 

1678  RAY  IVillughpy's  Ornith.  in.  331  The  Snla  of  Hoier, 
..near  of  kin  to,  if  not  the  same  with  the  Soland-goose.  1688 
HOLME  Armoury  n.  xii.  262  The  Sula  is  like  the  Soland 
Goose  for  Bodily  shape.  1766  Pi:NNANr  Brit.  Zool.  162. 

Sulayne,  variant  of  SOLEIN  Obs. 

Sulcal  (szHkal),  a.  Anat.  [f.  SULCUS  +  -AL.] 
Belonging  to  or  connected  with  a  sulcus. 

1889  B»3t I  Handbk.  Med.  Kci.  VII.  300  (Cent.  Suppl.). 
1901  DORLAND  Med.  Diet.,  Sulcal  artery,  a  branch  of  the 
anterior  spinal  artery  in  the  anterior  median  fissure,  or 
sulcus,  of  the  spinal  cord. 

So  Sn-lcar  a. 

igoo  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.,  Zool.,  March  527  The  zpoids  so 
oriented  that  their  sulcar  (ventral)  aspects  are  abaxial,  their 
asulcar  (dorsal)  aspects  axial. 

Sulcate  (so-lks't),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  [ad.  L.  sul- 
cdtus,  pa.  pple.  of  sulcare  (see  next).]  Marked 
with  (parallel)  furrows  or  grooves. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  it.  xxxiii.  (1765)  160  Cucurbita, 
with  a  sulcate  Fruit.  1828  STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist,  II.  15 
Shell  thin,  hyaline,  transversely  sulcate.  1872  COUES  N. 
Amer.  Birds  187  The  bill  is  more  or  less  depressed  with 
smooth,  rounded  or  sulcate,  culmen. 

t  Sulcate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  siilcat-,  pa.  ppl.  stem 
of  sulcare  to  plough,  f.  SULCUS.  Cf.  SULK  z/.1] 
trans.  To  plough  (esp.  the  seas). 

1577  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  327  A  mightie  Easterns 
winde,  which  draue  the  ship  with  violence,  swiftely  for  to 
sulcate  the  seas,  a  1604  —  Chron.  Irel.  (1633)  85  The  Irish 
nation.. would  not  sulcate  the  seas,  neither  give  themselves 
to  merchandise.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossfgr. 

Sulcated  (so-lk^'ted),  ppl.  a.  Nat.  Hist.  [f. 
L.  sulcatus  SULCATE  +  -BD.J  Snlcate. 

1694  Phil.  Trans.  XVIII.  178  The  sides  of  the  Astroites 
are  always  Sulcated,  or  a  little  furrow'd.  1753  Chambers' 
Cycl.  Suppl.  s.  v.  Leaf,  Sulcated  Leaf,  one  which  has  a  great 
number  of  ridges  alt  round  it,  with  obtuse  sinuses.  1768 
PENNANT  Brit.  Zool.  I.  39  Their  lower  part  is  Sulcated  length 
ways.  1828  STARK  Elcm.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  4I  The  plaits  dis- 
tant,  black,  transversely  sulcated  with  white.  1897  W.  F. 
KIRIW  in  Mary  Kingsley  W.  Africa  722  All  the  tibije  sul 
cated,  front  tibia  with  conspicuously  open  foramina. 

Sulcation  (salW-Jan).  rare.  [f.  L.  sulcare 
SULCATE  v. :  see  -ATION.] 

1.  Furrowing,  grooving. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Sulcation,  a  making  furrows. 

2.  A  sulcus  or  set  of  sulci. 

1852  DANA  Crust,  n.  856  The  sculpturing  of  the  male  being 
represented  in  the  female  by  merely  a  few  faint  sulcations. 

Sulcato-,  used  as  comb,  form  (see  -o)  of  L. 
sulcatus  SULCATE  a.  in  the  sense  '  sulcate  and . . .', 
as  sulca-to-a-reo/ate,  -co' state,  -ri-mosc  adjs. 

1852  DANA  Crust,  it.  855  Epimerals  and  coxa;  of  six 
posterior  legs  slightly  sulcato-areolate.  1866  Trias.  Bat. 
mo/2  Suleato-rimost,  furrowed  and  cracked  like  the  coty 
ledons  of  a  Spanish  chestnut.  1887  W.  PHILLIPS  Brit.  Dis- 
comycetes  n  Stem,  .sulcato-costate,  andlacunosc. 

Sulch,  obs.  form  of  SUCH. 

Sulciform  (sz>-lsif(iam),  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  sulci- 
formis:  see  SULCUS  and  -FORM.]  Having  the  form 
of  a  sulcus  or  groove. 


bule  [of  the  ear]. 

t  SU'ICOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SULCUS +  -OUS.] 
Sulcate. 

1750  G.  HUGHES  Barbados  116  The  bark. .is  rough  and 
.shaded,  if  not  sulcous. 

II  Sulculus  (szvlkuZUV).  Anat.  and  Zool.  [mod. 
L.,dim.uf  SULCUS.  Cf.  f.sulcule.']  Asmallsulcusor 
groove.  Hence  Su  Iculate  a.,  having  small  grooves. 

1848  I'm.  ller-.i:  .\-.,t.  Club  II.  358  Longitudinally  striate 
or  sulculate.  1859  MAVNH  E.ipss.  Lex.  1226/1.  1900 
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Trans.  Linn,  Soc.,  ZooL,  March  533  One  cannot  speak  of 
a  sulcus  and  sulculus  in  this  case. 

II  Sulcus  (so-lkfe).  PI.  sulci  (sc-lsai).  [L.  - 
furrow,  trench,  ditch,  wrinkle.] 

1.  a.  A   groove  made  with  an  engraving  tool. 
b.  A  trench,     o.  A  hollow  or  depression  in  the 
land.     rare. 

1662  EVELVN  Sculptnras-zfj  Monsieur  Bosse's  invention  of 
the  Eschoppe,  does  render  the  making  of  this  Sulcus,  much 
more  facile.  1675  —  Terra(\-j^  14  The  Sulcus  or  Trench 
be  made  to  run  from  North  to  South.  1901  A.  TROTTER 
East  Gallirway  Sk.  158/2  The  house,  .is  situated  in  a  sulcus 
of  fertile  land. 

2.  Anat.  A  groove  or  furrow  in  a  body,  organ, 
or  tissue. 

1744  tr.  Bpcrhaave's  lust.  III.  297  The  sensible  Papillx  lie 
concealed  in  the  Sulci  formed  by  the  Cuticle.  1766  Complete 
Farmer  s.  v.  Shoeing;  The  sulcus  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
hoof.  1822-7  GOOD  Study  Mett.  (1829)  V.  252  Hydatids  have 
found  the  means  of  forming  a  nidus  in  some  one  of  the  sulci 
of  the  womb.  1872  COUKS  N.  Amer.  Birds  27  Sulci,  like 
carinae,  are  of  all  shapes,  sizes  and  positions.  1897  Allbutt's 
Syst.  Med.  IV.  227  A  distinct  sulcus  between  the  liver  and 
gall  bladder  is  nearly  always  perceptible  to  the  touch. 

b.  spec.  A  fissure  between  two  convolutions 
of  the  brain. 

1833  Cycl.  I'ract.  Med.  I.  286/2  The  sulci  which  separate 
the  convolutions,  1840  G.  V.  ELLIS  Anat.  15  On  its  under 
surface,  near  the  median  fissure  of  the  brain,  is  a  sulcus, 
which  lodges  the  olfactory  nerve.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med. 
VII.  273  That  portion  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  which  lies 
anterior  to  the  precentral  sulcus. 

3.  Bot.  The  lamella  in  some  fungi. 
1856  HENSLOVV  Diet.  Bot.  Terms  90, 

Sulcup,  Suld,  Suldan,  Suld(e)art,  Sulder: 

see  SELCOUTH,  SHALL,  SOLDAN,  SUDDART,  SHOUL 
DER. 
t  Sule  sb.,  var.  of  SOIL  si.1 ;  cf.  SDLYE. 

c  1440  Prrjtitp.  Farv.  484/1  Sule  erthe. .,  solutn,  tellits. 

t  Sule,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  sylian  (also  besylian),  f. 
sul-,  related  to  sol- :  see  SOLE  sb.*,  SOL  a.,  SOLE 
K.:>,  SOLL  v.,  SOLWE  v.,  SOWL  v.1,  and  cf.  OFris. 
sulenge  soiling,  MHG.  siiln  to  sully.]  a.  trans. 
To  soil,  sully. 

£897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  liv.  419  Sio  suju  hi 
wille  sylian  on  hire  sole  aefterSjemoe  hio  a5wx^en  bi5. 
a  loco  Boeth.  Metr.  ix.  60  He  on  unscyldsum  eoila  blode 
his  sweorcl  selede  swioe  ^elome.  41225  Ancr.  R.  396  pet 
weren  so  sike  of  sunne,  &  so  isuled  ber  mide.  c  1230  Hali 
Meid.  35  pis  issunne, . .  &  unwurScheti  bi bodi, Suleu  )>i  sawle. 
b.  intr.  To  be  defiled. 

'a  1250  O-.ul  ff  Night.  1240  Sum  blynd  mon.  .To  bare  diche 
his  dwele  voleweb,  £  falleb,  £  bar-onne  sulieb. 

Sulement,  variant  of  SOULEMENT  adv.  Obs. 
t  Sulf.  Obs.     ?  Toadflax,  Linaria  vulffaris. 

laturherbe  Sti.  I[ohannis]in  foliis  et  instipitesed  fetat.  gall, 
lignarie,  angl.  sulf  [v.  r.  gulf]. 

Sulf,  obs.  form  of  SELF. 
Sulf- :  see  SULPH-. 

Sulfatara,  variant  form  of  SOLFATARA. 
1884  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  23  Feb.  4/2  The  internal  fires  that 
still  spurt  and  hiss  in  the  sulfataras. 

Sulfer,  obs.  form  of  SILVER. 

Suling  (su-lirj).  Hist.  Forms  :  I  swuluncg, 
sulung  (rare  sulong),  Domesday  Bk.  solin,  2  soll- 
ing,(also  7 Hist.) swuling, (also ()Hist.) swilling, 
2-3 (also  7-9  Hist)  sulling, suling,  4  swol(l)ing, 
-yng,  swyling,  suyling,  4-5  swylling,  9  Hist. 
sullung.  [OE.  swtilung,  sulung,  probably  vbl. 
sb.  of  an  unrecorded  vb.  *swul(h)ian,  *sul(li)ian 
to  plough,  f.  *swulh,  sul/i  plough,  SULLOW.  The 
generally  accepted  view  that  sulung  is  f.  sulk  + 
long,  long\ong  (SweetinAng/ia  III.  151)  and  that 
it  is  therefore  parallel  to  furlong  (f.furh  furrow  + 
long)  cannot  be  maintained  in  face  of  the  divergent 
form-history  and  meaning  of  the  two  words.]  In 
Kent,  the  fiscal  unit  corresponding  to  the  hide  (see 
HIDE  si.2)  and  the  carucata  (see  CARUCATE)  of 
other  counties. 

In  Latin  documents  relating  to  Kent  it  is  called  aratrum  : 
cf.  PLOUGH  sb.  33. 

A  term  that  has  been  erron.  identified  with  this  word  is 
solanda,  scolanda,  scottand.i  in  Domesday  cf  St.  rani's 
(Camden  Soc.)  58,  93.  99,  142.  145,  151 :  see  J.  H.  Round  in 
Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  VII.  708  foil. 

803  in  Hirch  Cart.  Sax.  (1885)  I.  449  Aliquam  in  Cantia 
nartiunculam  terra:  hoc  est  duorum  manentium,  ubi  Sueord- 
minca_s  vocitantur  luxtadistributionem  suarum  utique  terra- 
ruin  ritu  saxonica  rf«  *»/««£•  seu  in  alia  loco  mediam  partem 
unius  mansiunculae  id  est  dn  geocted  ubi  ab  incolis  Ec- 
gheanng  lond  appellatur.  805  Charter  in  O.  E.  Texts  442 
pisses  londes  earan  5rie  sulong  let  hassySe  oorne.  805-31  Ibid. 
443  Dzt  lond  a:t  stanhamstede,  xxswuluncga.  835  (CiV/in 
Thorpe  Difl.  Angl.  Sax.  (1865)  470,  &  him  man  saclle  an  half 
swulung  an  Ciollandene.  973  in  liirch  Cart.  Sax.  (1893)  III. 
Gio  Decem  mansas,  quod  Cantigcne  dicunt,  x.  sulunga. 
1086  Domesday  Cook  (1783)  I.  2  De  communitate  Sancti 
Martini  habent  simul  iii.  canonic!  unum  solin  &  xvi.  acras. 
1:1140  Inst.Cnuti  (Liebermann)  295  (MS.  H)  Scotuni  ad 
biminaria.  .ter  in  anno  unodetur  de  unaquaque  hyda  (id  est 
sulinj,  cn6a  Colbert  MS.  sulinghida).  n..  Bk.  Battle 
i  Selden  Titles  Honor  (1631)  636  Cum  omnibus 
apenditijs  suis  septetn  Swillingarum  id  est,  Hidarum.  1196 
in  Archaeol.  Cant.  I.  234  De  una  sollinga  terra  et  dimidia, 
cum  pertinenciis,  in  Estretling.  1209-10111  Archxol.  Cant. 
V. 284 Demedielate unius sullingeterre.  12..  MS.Cott.yesf. 
A.  xx.  f  o  b,  Svthfliet  defendit  se  pervsulinKOScum  dimidia 
suliugi  de  pole.  1364  Vf.TaOftHtCtrm.  in  Twysden  Hist. 
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Angl.  Script.  (1652)  2140  Et  debent  pro  quelibet  Swollinga 
xiv  d.  per  annum  pro  Schippeshere,  timberlode,  &  bordlode. 

a  1667  SKINNER  Etymol.  Ling.  Angl.  (1671',  Swuling  vel 
Suling.  1706  PHILLII>S  (ed.  Kersey),  Suiting  or  Siding 
of  Land.  1867  C.  J  ELTON  Tenures  of  'Kent  vi.  124 
Opinions  have  been  much  divided  on  this  point,  viz.  whether 
the  Kentish  suling  corresponded  in  size  to  the  Norman 
carucate.  1897  MAITLAND  Domesday  Pf  Beyond  124  At 
Peckham  the  Archbishop  had  an  estate  which  had  been 
rated  at  six  sullungs. 

b.  atlrib.  :  f  suling-land.  =  PLOUGH-GATE  ; 
f  suling-man,  (a)  a  man  chosen  from  the  tenants 
of  a  suling  to  collect  the  dues  belonging  thereto ; 
(b)  a  service  due  from  tenants  of  a  suling. 

1364  W.  THORNE  CAran.  xxvii.  §  i  in  Twysden  Hist.  Angl. 
Script.(if>5-2)  2140  Quae  servicia  &  consuetudinesipsi  tenantes 
annuatim  faciunt  &  solummodo  praster  corporale  servicium 
quod  vocatur  Swoltyngmtin.  laid.,  iij.  rodas  dimidiam  de 
terra  vocata Swollyngland ^quas  tenentur  per  diveisa  servicia 
subsequentia.  1440-1  in  Twysden  Hist.  Angl.  Script.  (1652) 
Gloss,  s.  v.  Snlinga,  Singuli  tenentes  omnium  &  singula- 
ruin  praedictarum  SuiyllingarHm,  &  38.  acrar.  terra;  de 
^7(y//i«^-/<z«rt'..eligent  &  ehgere  debent  de  qualibet  Swjl- 
lin^a,  unum  de  seipsis  qui  nominetur  Sityilingnniniuis. 
[1887  PARISH  &  SHAW  Diet.  Kent.  Dial.,  Swilling-land, 
a  plough  land.] 

t  Sulk,  s/>.1  Oi>s.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  sulcus  furrow. 
Cf.  SULK  t>.l]  A  hollow  or  trough  of  the  sea. 

1578  SIDNEV  //  'anstcad  flay  in  Arcadia  (1629)  619  When 
he  soiourned  in  the  surging  sulkes  of  the  sandlferous  seas. 

Sulk  (s»lk),  sb.*    [f.  SULK  v.*} 

1.  //.  A  state  ot  ill-humour  or  resentment  marked 
by  obstinate   silence    or   aloofness   from   society. 
Often  with  the  and  in  phr.  in  the  sulks  (occas.  in 
one's  sulks) ;  also  to  take  (the)  sulks  (Sc.  ,  to  turn 
sulky. 

1804  J.  GRAHAME  Sabbath  (1839)  15/2  A  child  of  about  ten 
months  old  took  sulks,  and  would  not  eat.  1818  Tonu 
s.  v.,  We  use  also,  as  a  colloquial  term,  to  be  in  the  sulks  ; 
which  formerly  was,  in  the  siillciis.  1824  Miss  L.  XI.  HAW. 
KINS  Annaline  I.  177  A  fit  of  the  sulks.  1831  GREVILLE 
Mem.  8  Dec.  (1874)  II.  224,  I  never  had  the  advantage  of 
seeing  the  Chancellor  before  in  his  sulks.  1839  DKKESS 
Nicklel>y  xxvii,  Her  pretty  sulks  and  peevishness.  1885 
SPLRGEON  Treas.  Da-j.  Ps.  cxxxi.  2  The  child.. frets  and 
worries,  ..or  sinks  into  sulks.  1800  D.  DAVILSOS  Metn.  Long 
Life  iv.  93  Ram  Bukhs  took  the  sulks.  1894  W.  E.  NORRIS 
St.  Ann's  II.  208  When  you  are  tiled  of  being  in  the  sulks, 
let  me  know. 

b.  sing.  A  fit  of  sulking;  the  action  of  sulking. 

1837  DISRAELI  Vinctia  i.  xiii,  Mrs.  Cadurcis  remained 
alone  in  a  savage  sulk.  1888  Contemf.  Re-.>.  LIV.  383 
Rodbertus  had  lived  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  a  political 
sulk  against  the  Hohenzollerns.  1898  Daily  .\'eu>s  20  June 
4/7  To  try  and  force  those  proposals  by  a  policy  of  sulk. 

2.  A  person  who  sulks  (rare) ;  an  obstinate  horse 
(Jial.) 

1883  LORD  R.  GOWER  Retttinisc.  II.  xxiv.  125  If  one  reads 
away  from  the  others,  one  appears  to  avoid  the  rest  and  is 
considered  a  sulk.  1888  Berks.  Gloss. ,  Zulk,  a  term  applied 
to  a  horse  that  will  not  try  to  do  what  is  required  of  him. 

t  Sulk,  v.l  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  sulke,  sulok.  [ad. 
L.  sulcare  to  plough,  furrow,  f.  sii/cus  furrow.] 
trans.  To  plough  (the  seas).  Also  intr,,  sometimes 
with  it. 

'579  P<'°r  Knight's  Palace,  etc.  K  iv  b,  To  sulke  the  seas 
and  furrow  foming  floods.  Ibid.  L  ij  b,  While  saylers  sulke 
upon  the  seas.  1582  STANVHURST  ^Eneis  \\.  (Arb.)  50  Two 
strpents  monsterus  ouglye  Plasht  the  water  sulcking  to  the 
shoare  moste  hastelye  swinging.  1612  DRAVTON  Foly-olb.  i. 
422  They,  .keep  Upon  the  lee-waid  still, and  (sulking  up  the 
deep)  For  Mauritania  make.  1682  EARL  ARGYLE  To  Lady 
Lindsay  in  Lam's  Mem.  (1818)  213  Our  admiral!,  though 
tide  and  wind  say  nay,  He'll  row  and  work,  and  sulk  it  all 
the  way. 

Hence  t  Su'lkingr  ///.  «.,  ploughing  (the  land). 

1582  STANVHURST  jEneis  I.  i  (I)  forced  Thee  sulcking 
swincker  thee  soyle,  thoghe  craggie,  to  sunder. 

Sulk  (sulk),  z>.2  [Source  uncertain ;  perhaps 
related  to  SULKE  a.  Cf.  NKris.  (Sylt)  suite.']  intr. 
To  keep  aloof  from  others  in  moody  silence ;  to 
indulge  in  sullen  ill-humour  ;  to  be  sulky. 

1781  MME.  D'ARBLAV  Diary  May,  I  still  sulked  on,  vexed 
to  be  teased.  1794  W.  BLAKE  Songs  Exp.,  Inf.  Sorrow  8,  I 
thought  best  To  sulk  upon  my  mother  s  breast.  1852  W. 
JERDAN  Autobiog.  I.xi.  82  My  uncle,  .sulked  a  little  at  my 
not  having  made  myself  celebrated.  1861  READF.Ctt>istfr  4- 
//.  jxv,  He  sulked  with  his  old  landlady  for  thrusting  gentle 
advice  and  warning  on  him.  1880  Daily  Tel.  4  Oct.,  It  is 
now  thirteen  years  that  we  have  been  sulking  with  the 
Republic  of  Mexico. 

b.  transf.  and  fig.  Of  a  fish :  To  remain  in 
hiding  and  motionless  when  hooked.  Of  tea-plants  : 
see  quot.  1891.  In  cjuot.  1860  refl.  with  out:  To 
go  out  '  sulkily'. 

1860  O.W.  HOLMES  Elsie  V.  (1887)  75  The  lamps,  .sulked 
themselves  out.  1873  BROWNING  Red  Cott.  Xt..cn}>  154 
Sorrowful  Sulked  field  and  pasture  with  persistent  rain.  1873 
W.  C.  PRIME  1  go  a-fishing  ii.  21  He  started  down  stream, 
over  a  low  fall  and  into  a  deep  hole,  where  he  sulked  like  a 
salmon.  1884  Sat.  Rev.  12  July  61,  i  [He]  was  occupied 
two  hours  and  twenty  minutes  m  landing  an  eight-pound 
trout  which  sulked.  1891  T'.  C.  OWEN  Tea  Planting  in 
Ceylon,  When  the  foliage  becomes  too  luxuriant,  and  they 
\sc.  tea-bushes]  sulk  and  no  longer  send  out  vigorous  flushes. 
tfagSllif.T*fn*OtJt.SUl£ant.  n.  ii.  (1906)  33Sluggish 
streams,  sulking  through  a  gully  of  sand  and  stones. 

Hence  Striker,  one  who  sulks;  Striker?  (nonrt- 
•wd.),  =  BOUDOIH;  Striking K<y.  rf.(also  attrib.  in 
sulking-room  =  BOUDOIR)  and  ///.  a. 

1888  Library  Mag.  June  313  He  called  upon  the  *sulkers  to 
come  to  the  front  1906  Month  July  72  •Sulkery,  as  they 
translated  tfxftir.  1816  LALIV  L'VKO.N  in  Ld.  Broiieltton's 
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Recoil.  Long  Life  (1909)  II.  203  Such  a  sitting-room  or 
"sulking-room,  all  to  yourself.  1880  Daily  Tel.  4  Oct.,  Not 
all  the  sulking  of  which  diplomacy  is  capable  can  restore 
Maximilian  to  life.  1778  FOOTE  Trip  Calais  ii.  Wka.  1799 
IV.  58  You  sullen,  *sulking,  stomachful  slut  ! 

Sulk(e,  variants  of  SUCK,  SWILK. 

tSulke,<z.  Obs.  rare-1.  [?  Related  to  SULK  v.9 
SL'LKY  a.]  Hard  to  sell ;  slow  in  going  off. 

1636  HEYWOOD  Challenge  Deautie  in.  i,  Never  was  thrifty 
trader  more  willing  to  put  of  a  sulke  commodity,  than  she 
was  to  truck  for  her  maydenhead. 

Sulkene,  obs.  form  of  SILKEN  a. 

Sulkily  (szrlkili),  adv.  [f.  SULKY  a.  +  -LY2.] 
In  a  sulky  manner;  with  silent  or  moody  ill-humour. 

1796  COLMAN  Iron  Chest  Pref.  p.  ii,  Here  is  a  scowling, 
sullen, black  Bull,.. he standssulkily before.  iSsfiMACAULAY 
Hist,  Eng.  xv.  III.  560  Anne,  who,  when  in  good  humour,  , 
was  meekly  stupid,  and,  when  in  bad  humour,  was  sulkily 
stupid,  1865  FLO.  MARRYAT  Love's  Confl.  I.  xviii.  317  Agnes 
took  the  sulkily-granted  leave  joyfully.  1874  GRKKN  Short 
Hist.  viii.  §  9  (1882)  560  The  stricter  Covenanters  retired 
sulkily  from  the  Royal  army. 

fig.  1823  BVRON  Juan  xiv.  xxviii,  When. .sulkily  the 
river's  ripple's  flowing.  1839  KKMBLE  Rcsid,  in  Georgia 
(1863)  69  The  eagle.. hovered  sulkily  a  while  over  the  river. 

Sulkiness  (syikines).  [f.  SULKY  a,  +  -NESS.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  sulky. 

1760  GRAY  Let.  to  Dr.  Clarke  12  Aug.,  Three  women  that  j 
laughed  from  morning  tonight,  and  would  allow  nothing  to  , 
the  sulkiness  of  my  disposition.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi.  ,\ix, 
Driven  into  pettish  sulkiness  by  the  persecution  of  the  in-  j 
terrogators.  1885  Manch.  Even.  Ne^vs  2  Feb.  2/4  Their  | 
sulkiness  manifests  itself  in  the  most  peevish  manner. 

Sulkup,  variant  form  of  SELCOUTH  Obs. 
Sulky  (strlki),  sb.   Also  8-9  sulkey,  9  sulkee, 
sulkie.     [snbst.  use  of  SULKY  a.] 

1.  A  light  two-wheeled  carriage  or  chaise  (some-    I 
times  without  a  body),  seated  for  one  person  :  now 
used   principally  in  America  for   trials  of  speed 
between   trotting-horses.      (So   called   because  it    . 
admits  only  one  person.     Cf.  DKSOBLIGEANT.) 

1756  Connoisseur  No.  112  F  4  A  formal  female  seated  in  a     j 
Sulky,  foolishly  pleased  with  having  the  whole  vehicle  to     '. 
herself.    1773  J.  ADAMS  in  Fain.  Lett.  (1876)  55  My  mare..     ( 
ran  and  dashed  the  body  of  the  sulky  all  to  pieces.     1796 
SOUTHEY  Lett.fr.  Spain  (1799)  118  Many  sulkies  drawn  by     i 
three  mules  abreast.     1860  O.  W.  HOLMES  Elsie  V.  xi,  The 
doctor  turned  and  looked  through  the  little  round  glass  in 
the  back  of  the  sulky.     i88z  Standard  r  Dec.  5  '4  (Canada} 
The  din  and  noise  of  waggons,,  .buggies,  sulkees,  and  ox 
teams.      1884  B'ham   Daily   Post  23    Feb.  2/5   American 
Trotting  Sulkie,  weighs  56  Ib. ;  to  carry  180  Ib. 

2.  transf.  a,  A  bathing-machine  for  one.  jocular. 
1806-7  J.  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Lift  (1807)  xiv.  vi, 

On  re-entering  your  Sulky  in  your  new  character,,  .you  dis 
cover,  for  the  first  time,  that  your  own  towel  is  safely  locked 
up  at  home. 

b.  (See  quot.) 

1862  MRS.  STEIU  Last  Years  India  129  A  little  silver 
'  sulky1,,  .a  small  spherical  box,  pierced  all  over  with  small 
holes  [etc.].  This  pretty  apparatus  is  intended  for  brewing 
a  single  cup  of  tea,  by  the  morosely  inclined. 

3.  Short  for  sulky-plough  (see  4). 

1891  C.  ROBERTS  Adrift  Amer.  37  Two  single-furrow 
sulkies  with  three  horses  each. 

4.  attrib.  passing  into  adj.,  applied  to  (a)  a  set 
of  articles  for  the  use  of  a  single  person,  (£)  an 
agricultural  implement  having  a  seat  for  the  driver 
(U.S.). 

1786  MACKENZIE  Lounger  No.  89  F  7  A  dispute  about  the  i 
age  of  a  sulky  set  of  China.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  2453 
Sulky-cultivator^  one  having  a  seat  for  the  rider,  who  man 
ages  the  plows,  moving  them  to  the  right  or  left  as  the  plants 
in  the  rows  may  require.  Ibid.^  Sulky-rake,  a  horse-rake 
having  an  elevated  seat  for  the  driver.  1879  Scribner's  Mag . 
Nov.  137/1  Next  spring  I . .  bought  me  a  sulky-plow. 

Sulky  (szHki),  a.  [app.  f.  SULK  v*    Cf.  NFris. 

(Sylt)  sulkig^ 

1.  Of  persons  and  their   actions :    Silently  and 
obstinately  ill-humoured  ;   showing  a  tendency  to 
keep  aloof  from  others  and  repel  their  advances  by 
refusing  to  speak  or  act. 

1744  M.  BISHOP  Life  ff  Adv.  vi.  45  It  is  often  seen  m 
press  d  Men  that  they*  are  stubborn  and  sulky.  1790  BURNS 
Tarn  o*  Shaiiter  10  Our  hame,  Whare  sits  our  sulky  sullen 
dame,  Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering  storm.  1821 
Scorr  Kcnilw.  lii,  He  has  sulky  ways  too,  breaking  off 
intercourse  with  all  that  are  of  the  place.  1834  JAMES  J, 
Marston  Hall  xi,  Mycompamon  generally  rode  on  in  sulky 
silence.  1856  RUSKIN  Elon.  Drawing  ii.  (1857)  134  The 
true  zeal  and  patience  of  a  quarter  of  an  nour  are  better  than 
the  sulky  and  inattentive  labour  of  a  whole  day.  1880  W. 
HARRIS  Serin,  Boys  fy  Girls  (1881)  40  They  were  like.,  sulky 
children  who  would  be  pleased  with  nothing. 

b.  Of  animals;  spec,  of  a  fish  (cf.  SULK  z>.2b). 

1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  i.  x,  Back  limp'd..The  sulky 
leaders  of  the  chase.  1822  LAMB  Eliai.  Dream  children^ 
A  great  sulky  pike  hanging  midway  down  the  water.  1828 
DAVY  Salmonia  30, 1  thought  after  a  fish  had  been  hooked, 
he  remained  sick  and  sulky  for  some  time. 

2.  Of  inanimate  natural  objects,  the  weather,  etc.: 
Gloomy,  dismal.     Of  things,  with  respect  to  their 
growth,  progress,  or  movement :  Sluggish.    Also, 
dial,  difficult  to  work. 

_  1817  W.  IRVIKG  In  Lift  *>•  Lett.  (1864)  I,  380  The  weather 
is  still  sulky  and  threatening.  1825  SCOTT  ii  Oct.  in  Fam. 
Let.  (1894)  II.  xxiii.  350  One's  friends  are  not  so  easily  en 
tertained  on  such  a  sulky  day  as  this.  1849  CUPPLES  Green 
Hand  ix.  (1856)  85  A  sulky  patch  of  dark-gray  sky.  1867 
F.  FRANCIS  Angling- Vii.  223  Some,  again,  are  termed  *  sulky 
lakes',  and  are  very  hard  to  get  fish  from  at  all.  1886 


Cheshire  Gloss.,  Sulkyt  ..applied  to. .rock  which  has  no 
cleavage  and  is  difficult  to  quarry,  very  cross-grained  timber, 
£c.  1889  £.£.  GREEN  in  Ceylon  Indep.  (Cent.  Diet.),  Thecon- 
dition  called  sulky  as  applied  to  a  tea-bush  is  unfortunately 
only  too  common  on  many  estates.  1890  CLARK  RUSSELL 
Marriage  at  Sea  viii,  The  sulky  undulations  of  the  water. 
1905  Daily  News  31  Aug.  6  The  cream,  .gets  '  sulky  ',  or  it 
'  goes  to  sleep  ',  and  then  you  may  churn  all  day  and  get  no 
result. 

3.   Comb.,  as  sulky-looking  adj. 

1828  LVTTON  PelAam  II.  xxv,  A  few  dull  and  sulky-look- 
ing  fir-trees.  1844  H.  STEPHENS^.  Farm  II.  692  The  dull 
sulky-looking  colt. 

Sull.  Chiefly  w.  and  s.w.  dial.    Also  7,98x1!,  9 
zull ;   7  soule,  8  sewl,  9  sole,  sowle,  zowl,  zarl. 
[repr.  the  stem  of  the  oblique  cases  (sti/e,  sulum, 
etc.)  of  OE.  sulk  SCJLLOW,  or  the  later  nom.  su/f    j 
sul.  Somerset  zill  repr.  OE.  oblique  syl\l  for  sylh    j 
(cf.  sillow,  etc.  s.v.  SULLOW).]     A  plough. 

1607  J.  CARPENTER  Plaine  Mans  Plough  109  The  Soule..     \ 
that  Instrument  wherewith  being  fastened  to  the  Oxen,  the 
Husbandman  rippeth  up  his  land.     1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.     \ 
Agric.  (1681)  36  The  Sun  and  the  Sull  are  some  Husband-     i 
mens  Soil.     Ibid.  332  A  SuH,  a  term  used  for  a  Plow  in  the    | 
Western   parts.       1766   WILLY   in    Complete   Farmer  s.v.     i 
Turnep,  Ploughing  the  intervals  with  a  small  sull,  drawn  by 
one  horse.     1791  W.  H.  MARSHALL  W.  England  (1796)  II. 
276  The  plowman  carries,  in  the  body  of  his  sewl,  a  parcel 
of  small  rods.     1825  JKNNINGS  Obsem.   Dial.  W,  Eng.  86 
Zull).  .a  plough.  1883  Hampsh,  Gloss.,  Zarl(z&a\)t  a  plough. 
b.  attrib.  and   Comb.^  as  sitll-breaking\    sull- 
paddle  =  PLOUGH-STAFF. 

1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  331  A  Sulpaddlf,  a 
small  Spade-staff  or  Instrument  to  cleanse  the  Plough  from 
the  clogging  Earth.  1766  Compl.  Farmer,  Sull-paddle^  a 

? lough  paddle.  1791  W.  H.  MARSHALL  W.  England  (ijqb) 
I.  276  Afield,  .which  ha*  long  been  noted  forsewl-breaking. 

!!  Sulla  (szrla).  [Sp.  sulla.]  A  leguminous 
plant,  Hedysarwn  coronarium  (also  called  French 
honeysuckle),  with  flowers  resembling  those  of  the 
red  clover,  found  in  some  Mediterranean  countries. 
Also  attrib. 

1787  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  II.  202  The  sulla  of  Malta, 
or  Spanish  St.  Foin.  1818  MRS.  ILIFF  Poems  (ed.  2)  129 
Lovely  May  Wreathing  the  sulla-flowers  of  brightest  red, 
With  ears  of  barley.  1895  Atlantic  Monthly  Mar.  340  The 
sulla,  a  sort  of  pink  vetch. 

Sullabub,  obs.  form  of  SILLABUB. 

Sullage  (szrled^).  Forms:  6  soilage,  7  sul- 
ledge,  7-8  suillage,  8  sulli(d)ge,  swillage,  7- 
sullage.  [Of  uncertain  origin.  ?a.  AF.  *souillaget 
*soullage,  *suillage)  f.  souiller  SOIL  v.lt  SULLY  v.  : 
see  '-AGE.  The  synonymous  SOILAGE  is  perhaps 
due  to  a  variant  *soillage.  In  the  I7th  and  i8th 
cent,  the  spelling  was  influenced  by  SULLY  :  see 
SCLLIAGE.] 

1.  Filth,  refuse,  esp.  such  as  is  carried  off  by 
drains  from  a  house,  farmyard,  or  the  like ;  sewage. 

J553 in  Vicary*s  Anat.(  1888)  App.  iii.  i76To  carayeawaye 
the  Soilage  of  the  Clensinge  of  the  saide  Stretes.  1609  in 
Sussex  A  rchyol.  Coll.  (1867)  XIX,  199  Annoying  the  Bowrne 
wth  the  sulledge  of  his  hoggs  by  a  dyke.  1624  WOTTON 
Elem.  Archit.  (1672)  18  Under-con  ducts  and  Conveyance*;, 
for  the  Suillage  of  the  House.  1748  DODSLEY  Preceptor 
(1763)  I.  180  The  Apertures,  .are  either  Doors.. or  conduits 
for  the  Suillage.  1750  W.  ELLIS  Mod.  Husbandm.  1. 1.  39 
(E.  D.  S.)  If. .  highway  sullidge  and  dung  are  mixed  together. 
1879  FLOR.  NIGHTINGALE  in  Jrnl.  Indian^  Assoc.  Art  Educ. 
Oct.,  The  people  themselves  feel  the  misery  of  having  no 
channels  to  remove  sullage  away  clear  from  every  habitation. 

t  2.  fig.  Filth,  filthiness,  defilement,  pollution. 

1641  S.  HINDE  in  W.  Hinde  J.  Bruen  To  Rdr.,  Free  from 
the  sullage  of  Envie,  and  detraction.  1673  Lady's  Call.  n. 
i-  §  7-  59  '1'he  lightest  act  of  dalliance  leaves  somthing  of 
stain  and  sullage  behind  it.  1697  EVELYN  Numismata  ix. 
300  The  Soul  contracts  no  sullage  from  the  deformity  of  the 
Body. 

3.  The  silt  washed  down  and  deposited  by  a 
stream  or  flood. 

1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  New  Inv.  p.  Ixi,  Such  Shelfes  arising 
in  our  River  from  the  Gravel  and  Sullage  that  are  wash'd 
into  it.  17*3  HENLEY  tr.  Montfaucon's  Antiq.  Italy  (ed.  2) 
28  Several  Strata  of  this  Kind  were  form'd  by  the  Suillage  of 
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CHAPMAN  Witham  $  Wetland  62  '1  lie  bottom  was  found 
quite  hard,  and  without  sullage,  from  the  Grand  Sluice  to 
Fishtoft-jetties.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bit,  665. 

4.  Founding.  Metal  scoria  or  slag. 

1843  HOLTZAPFFEL  Turning  1. 349  The  metal  is.,  free  from 
the  scoria  or  sullage,  which  sometimes  renders  the  upper 
surface  very  rough. 

5.  Comb. :  sullage-piece  (see  quot.  1875)  ;  sull- 
age-pipe,  a  drain-pipe. 

1853  BURN  Naval  <fr  Mi/it.  Diet.  n.  276/2  'Sullage  piece, 


ig  which,  occupies  the  inga 

metal  entered  the  mold...  In  this  piece  the  sullage  rises, 
hence  its  name.  1907  '  J,  HALSHAM  '  Lonwvood  Comer  214 
He  reckons  it's  better  for  a  man  to  be  on  the  top  of  a  stack 
than  down  a  *sullage.pipe. 

f  Sullayne,  ?  erron.  form  of  SEWIN. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  Q  iv,  A  sullayne,  fishe,  salmoparnus. 

Sulle,  obs.  f.  SELL  v.,  SHALL  v.,  SILL  sb? 

Sulledge,  obs.  form  of  SULLAGE. 

Sullen  (stf'lan),  a.,  adv.,  and  sb.  Also  6  solen, 
suUeyne,  6-7  sollen,  7  sull(a)in,  sulen.  [Later 
form  of  SOLEIN.]  A.  adj. 


1.  Of  persons,  their  attributes,  aspect,  actions: 
Characterized  by,  or  indicative  of,  gloomy  ill- 
humour  or  moody  silence. 

In  early  use  there  is  often  implication  of  obstinacy  or 
stubbornness. 

I573~8o  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  180  Be  lowly  not  sollen,  if 
ought  go  amisse.  1592  Arden  cf  Fever  sham  i.  i.  510  Who 
would  liaue  thought  the  ciuill  sir  so  sollen?  1641  '  SMEC. 
TYMNUUS'  Vind.  Answ.  To  Rdr.,  Wee  are  called. .sullen 
and  crabbed  peices.  1668  Extr.  St.  Papers  rel.  Friends 
Ser.  in.  (1912)  279  Their  Sain1  Penn..is  divelishly  cryed  vp 
amongestthatperverssullen  Faction.  1680  C.  NESSECViwrc/* 
Hist.  55  Because  they  might  not  have  what  they  would, 
grew  sullain,  and  would  have  nothing.  1713  STEELE  Guard. 
No.  18  F  2  These  contemplations  have  made  me  serious  but 
not  sullen.  1718  Free-thinker  No.  149.  323  In  the  Middle 
sits  Cato,  with  a  sullen  Brow.  1795  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  IV. 
315  If  the  better  part  lies  by,  in  a  sullen  silence,  they  still 
cannot  hinder  the  more  factious  part  both  from  speaking  and 
from  writing.  1814  WORDSW.  Excurs.  vi.  459  Here.. they 
met,  ..flaming  Jacobite  And  sullen  Hanoverian  1  1849 
MACACLAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  28  Ti,e  answer  of  James  was 
a  cold  and  sullen  reprimand.  1879  FROUDE  C3?sarxx.v{,  438 
Some  were  still  sullen,  and  refused  to  sue  for  a  forgiveness. 
b.  transf.  Of  animals  and  inanimate  things : 
Obstinate,  refractory ;  stubborn,  unyielding. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbacfts  Husb.  in.  128  b,  Which  being 
well  punished  with  hunger,  and  thyrst,  wyll  teache  him  [sc. 
a  plough-ox]  to  leaue  that  sullen  tricke.  1648  GAGE  West 
Jnd.  89,  I  got  up  again  and  spurred  my  sullen  jade.  1678 
CUDWOHTH  Intell.  Syst.  \.  v.  888  Things  are  Sullen,  and  will 
be  as  they  are,  what  ever  we  Think  them,  or  Wish  them  to 
be.  1691  RAY  Creation  i.  (1692)  38  The  stupid  Matter.,  would 
be  as  sullen  as  the  Mountain  was  that  Mahomet  commanded 
to  come  down  to  him.  1725  DE  FOE  V'oy.  round  World 
(1840)  339  The  other  [bull]  proved  untractable,  sullen,  and 
outrageous.  1859  TENNYSON  Geraintfy  Enid  862  As  sullen 
as  a  beast  new-caged. 

f  c.  Holding  aloof.  Obs. 

1628  EARLE  Microcosm.,  Acquaintance  (Arb.)  86  Friend 
ship  is  a  sullener  thing,  as  a  contracter  and  taker  vp  of  our 
affections  to  some  few. 

t  d.  Jig.  Baleful,  malignant.  Obs. 
1676  DRYDEN  Auretigz.  \.  \.  360  Such  sullen  Planets  at  my 
Birth  did  shine,  They  threaten  every  Fortune  mixt  with 
mine.  1679  DfiVDEN  &  LEE  CEdipus  HI,  Ye  sullen  Pow'rs 
below.  1703  ROWE  Fair  Penit.  \\.  i,  Some  sullen  Influence, 
a  Foe  to  both. 

1 2.  Solemn,  serious.  Obs, 

1583  MELBANCKE  Philot hints  M  iijb,  So  was  he  free  from 
sulleyne sterne  seuerity.  a  1586  SIDNEY Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.) 30 
Morrall  Philosophers,  whom  me  thinketh,  I  see  comming  to 
wards  me  with  a  sullen  grautty.  1640  Bp.  REYNOLDS  Passions 
iv,  Some  plausible  Fancy  doth  more  prevail  with  tender 
Wills  than  a  severe  and  sullen  argument.  1719  YOUNG 
Busiris  i.  i,  In  sullen  Majesty  they  stalk  along,  With  Eyes 
of  Indignation,  and  Despair. 

3.  Of  immaterial  things,  actions,  conditions : 
Gloomy,  dismal,  melancholy  ;  sometimes  with  the 
notion  of  (  passing  heavily,  moving  sluggishly'. 


reports  of  sullen  Tragedies.  1648  MILTON  Sonn.  xvii,  Where 
shall  we  sometimes  meet,  and  by  the  fire  Help  wast  a  sullen 
day.  1712-14  POPE  Rapt  Lock  iv.  19  No  cheerful  breeze  this 
sullen  region  knows.  1775  JOHNSON  Let,  to  Mrs.  Thrale 
i  Aug.,  The  place  [sc.  Oxford]  is  now  a  sullen  solitude.  18x6 
BYRON  Pris.  Chilian  xiv,  With  spiders  I  had  friendship  made, 
And  watch 'd  them  in  their  sullen  trade.  1858  KINGSLEY 
Lett.  (1878)  I.  21  It  was  an  afternoon  of  sullen  Autumn  rain. 
a  1864  HAWTHORNE  Amer.  Note-bks.  (1879)  II.  52  A  bleak, 
sullen  day. 

b.  Of  a  sound  or  an  object  producing  a  sound : 
Of  a  deep,  dull,  or  mournful  tone.     Chiefly  poet. 

1593  SHAKS,  Rom.  fy  Jul.  iv.  v.  88  Our  solemne  Hymnes, 
to  sullen  Dyrges  change.  1632  MILTON  Penseroso  76, 1  hear 
the  far.off  Curfeu  sound,. -Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar. 
1742  COLLINS  Ode  ix.  12  Where  the  beetle  winds  His  small 
but  sullen  horn.  1819  SCOTT  Jvanhoe  xliv,  The  heavy  bell 
.  .broke short  their  argument.  One  by  one  the  sullen  sounds 
fell  successively  on  the  ear.  1849  KINGSLEY  North  Devon 
in  Klisc,  (1859)  1 1. 264  The  sullen  thunder  of  the  unseen  surge. 

4.  Of  sombre  hue ;  of  a  dull  colour ;  hence,  of 
gloomy  or  dismal  aspect.    (Also  qualifying  an  adj. 
of  colour  =  dull-.)     Cf.  SAD  a.  8. 

a  1586  [implied  in  SULLENLY  2].  1592  Arden  of  Fevers- 
ham  in.  i.  45  Now  will  he  shake  his  care  oppressed  head, 
Then  fix  his  sad  eis  on  the  sollen  earth.  1596  SHAKS. 
j  Hen.  IV)  i.  ii.  236  Like  bright  Met  tall  on  a  sullen 
ground.  1647  HARVEY  $ch.  of  Heart  xxi.  i,  Take  sullen 
lead  for  silver,  sounding  brass  Instead  of  solid  gold.  1665 
T.  REA  Flora  130  A  dark  sullen  violet  purple  colour.  1710 
STEELE  Tatler  No.  266  p  3  Two  apples  that  were  roasting 
by  a  sullen  sea  coal  fire.  1713  Phil.  Trans.  XXVIII. 
224  A  sort  of  sullen  greenish  Wood-like  rust.  1784  COWPER 
Task  ii.  212,  I  would  not  yet  exchange  thy  sullen  skies., 
for  warmer  France  With  all  her  vines.  x8n  SCOTT  Don 
Roderick  11.  i,  All  sleeps  in  sullen  shade,  or  silver  glow. 
1818  KEATS  Sonn,  Ben  Xwis  6, 1  look  o'erhead,  And  there  is 
sullen  mist.  1855  TENNYSON  Maud\,  x.  i,  The  sullen-purple 
moor.  1894  HALL  CAINE  Manxman  v.  iii.  286  The  sky  to  the 
north-west  was  dark  and  sullen. 

tb.  Sullen  lady,  ?  Fritillaria  nigra.    Obs. 

1688  HOLME v4rwpwry  n.  iv.  74/1  The  sullen  Lady.hangeth 
her  head  down.. and  is  of  an  umberish  dark  hair  colour, 
without  any  checker  or  spots.  Some  call  it  the  black 
Fritillary. 

5.  Ot  water,  etc.:  Flowing  sluggishly,  poet. 
1621  DRAYTON  Poly*olb.  xxviii.  91  Small  Cock,  a  sullen 

Brook,  comes  to  her  succour  then.  1628 MILTON  Vac.Exerc. 
95  Sullen  Mole  that  runneth  underneath.  x8i4Scorr  Wav. 
xxii,  The  larger  [stream]  was  placid,  and  even  sullen  in  its 
course.  1818  SHELLEY  Rosal.  <$•  Helen  398  Each  one  lay 
Sucking  the  sullen  milk  away  About  my  frozen  heart. 


SULLEN. 
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STTLPH-. 


6.  Comb. :  parasynthetic  adjs.,  as  sullen-browed, 
-hearted\  complementary,  as  sit  lien- seeming ;  with 
other  adjs.,  as  sullen-sour,  -wise. 


1831  SCOTT  Cast.  Dang,  ii.  This  *sullen-browed  Thomas 
Dickson.  1909  R.  BRIDGES  Par.  Virg.  s£n.  VI,  434  The 
*sullen-hearted,  who . .  Their  own  life  did-away,  1855  TENNY 


SON  Maudi.  xvm.  vi,  "Sullen-seeming  Death.     1849  J.  A. 
CARLVLEtr.  Dunt^s  /«/Cp.xliv,The  "Sullen-sour  or  Gloomy-    ' 
sluggish.     1710  STEEI.B  Tatler  No.  149  P  5  A  *sullen-wise 
Man  is  as  bad  as  a  good-natured  Fool. 

B.  adv.    =  SULLENLY,   rare. 

1718  PRIOR  Solomon  n.  201  Sullen  I  forsook  th'  Imperfect 
Feast.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  n.  xxxiv,  Sullen  and  slowly 
they  unclasp. 

C.  sb,  (in//.,  usually  the  sullens  ;  rarely  sing.'} 
A  state  of  gloomy  ill-humour ;  sullenness,  sulks.    , 
Phr.  in  the  sullens,  sick  of  the  sullens. 

1580  LYLY  Eufkues  (Arb.)  285  She  was  solitaryly  walking,     j 
with  hir  frowning  cloth,  as  sick  lately  of  the  solens.     1631     '. 
R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole  Creature  xvi.  280  So  long  he  is     ; 
sicke  in  the  suds,  and  diseas'd  in  the  sullens.    1633  M  ARM  ION     , 
Fine  Coinp.  \.  iii.  B  2,  They  can  doe  no  more  good  upon  me, 
then  a  young  pittifull  Lover  upon  a  Mistresse,  that  has  the 
sullens.    1662  HIHIIKRT  Bjdy  Divinity  \.  142  Its  a  dangerous 
thing  to  sit  sick  of  the  sullens,  or  he  discontented,     a  1670 
HACKET  Al'/>.   Williams  i.  (1692)  84  If  his  Majesty  were 
moody  ..  he   would   fetch    him   out  of  that  Sullen  with  a 
pleasant  Jest.     1671    WOOD   Life  vO.  H.  S.)  II.    215    When 
William  Lenlhall  wa*  troubled  with  the  sullins,   1679  DRYDEN 
Trail,  ff  Cress,  w.  ii,  I'll  e'en  go  home,  and  shut  up  my 
doors,  and  die  o'  the  sullens,  like  an  old  bird  in  a  cage.     1747     : 
RICHARDSON   Clarissa  (1811)  I.  xviii.  134   No  sullens,  my     i 
Mamma ;  no  perverseness.    1819  SCOTT  Leg.  Montr ose  xxiii, 
Annot  Lyle  could  always  charm  Allan  out  of  the  sullens 
1864  CAR  LYLE  Fredk.  Gr.  xvi.  viii.  IV.  362  Russian  Czarina 
evidently  in  the  sullens  against  Friedrich.      1868  '  HOLME 
LEE'  B,  Godfrey  xxxvi,  Gerrard  was  in  a  fit  of  sullens. 

b.   Comb.)  -\  sullen-sick  a.y  *  sick  of  the  sullens  ', 
ill  from  ill-humour. 

1614  T.  ADAMS  Sinners  Passing  Bell  Wks.  (1629)  247  If 
the  state . .  lie  sullen-sicke  of  Naboths  vineyard.  1650  FULLER 
Pisgah  ii,  vii.  §  7.  158  On  the  denyall  Ahab  falls  sullen-sick. 

Sullen  (szrlan),  v.  rare.     [f.  SULLEN*  a.] 

1.  trans*  To  make  sullen  or  sluggish. 

1628  FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  xlviii,  The  Idie  man.. like  a 
member  out  of  joynt,  sullens  the  whole  Body,  with  an  ill 
disturbing  lazinesse.  1894  AMYAND  Only  a  Drummer  Boy 
iv.  47  [They]  prevented  Douglas's  happy  nature  getting 
completely  crushed  and  sullened. 

f  2.  intr.  To  be  sullen;  to  sulk.   06s. 

a  1651  HROME  Cement  Gurd.  \,  i,  Keeping  her  chamber 
whole  weeks  together,  sullenning  upon  her  Samplery  breech- 
work. 

Sullen,  obs.  form  of  SELL  v.,  SHALL  v. 
Sullenly  (syhnli),^/^.  [f.  SULLEN^. +  -LY2.] 
In  a  sullen  manner. 

1.  With  gloomy  or  morose  ill-humour. 

1650  FULLER  Pisgak  in.  xi.  §  15.  434  If  any.  .sullenly  say, 
with  Judas  Iscariot,  To  what  purpose  is  this  wast?  1668 
DRYUKN  Stcr.  Love  in,  While  je.ilous  pbw'r  does  sullenly 
oVe  spy.  1784  COWPER  Task  in.  393  His  book,  Well  chosen, 
and  not  sullenly  perus'd  In  selfish  silence,  but  imparted  oft. 
1841  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  xvii,  *  Give  me  meat  and  drink', 
he  answered  sullenly.  '879  Spectator  13  Sept.  1 148  That  if 
the  Viceroy  were  only  sufficiently  persistent,  Afghans,  like 
Turks,  would  sullenly  give  way. 

2.  With  sombre  or  gloomy  aspect ;  with  a  dull  or 
dismal  sound. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  x.  (1912)  402  The  colours  for 
the  grounde  were  so  wel!  chosen,  neither  sullenly  darke,  nor 
glaringly  lightsome.     1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolpho 
It,  The  wind,  .groaned  sullenly  among  the  lofty  branches     j 
above.     1841  W.  SPALOING  Italy  fy  It.  Isl.  I.  295  The  vol-     : 
canlc  fires . ,  smoulder  sullenly  at  the  present  day.     1860  TYN*     ! 
DALL  Glac.  i.  xiv.  93  The  clouds.. sailed  sullenly  from  the 
west.     1898  H.  NEWIIOLT  He  fell  among  Thieves  iv,  The 
ravine  where  the  Yasstn  river  sullenly  flows. 

Sullenness  (s»-Unnes).  Also  7  solennesse, 
sulliuesfi,  8  sulleness.  [f.  SULLEN  a.  +  -NESS.] 

1.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  sullen  in 
behaviour,  aspect,  or  temper.  Also,  an  instance  of 
this. 

a  1586  SIDNKY  Arcadia  m.  (1912)  379  Fearing  least  silence 
would  offend  her  sullennes.  1644  MILTON  Educ.  Wks.  1851 
IV.  392  When  the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury 
and  sullenness  against  nature  not  to  go  out.  1663  PATRICK  , 
Parab.  Pilgr.  xxxii.  (1687)  399  His  seriousness  gives  no  dis 
gust,  his  silence  is  without  sullenness.  a\-j\\  PRIOR  Crom- 
•well  <y  his  Porter  20  Wks.  1907  1 1.  262  By.  .the  sulleness  of 
his  brow  it  should  be  my  old  Porter.  1784^  Cook's  3rd  Voy. 
i.  viii.  I.  154  The  countenance .  .has.  .sometimes  a  sullenness 
or  reserve.  18*5  SCOTT  Betrothed  iii,  They  are.. a  mixed 
breed,  having  much  of  your  German  sullenness.  1879 
FROUDE  Cxsar  xiv.  205  After  a  few  vicious  efforts,  they  sub 
sided  into  sullenness. 

t  2.  Slowness,  reluctance.   06s. 

1619  LUSHINGTON  Resurrection  (.(1659)  34  No  removing  of 
the  1  ombestone ;  that  besides  its  weight  &  sullenness  to  give 
way,  was  rib'd  and  clapped  down  with  Iron  barrs  and  bonds. 

3.  Dismalness,  gloom. 

1885  PATER  Marius  iv.  xxiii.  The  long  winter  had  been  a 
season  of  unvarying  sullenness. 

t  Su-llenwood.  Obs.  Altered  f.  SOUTHERN 
WOOD,  with  play  on  sullen. 

163*  W.  ROWLEY  New  Wonder  m,  I'l  make  you  eate  Sor- 
rill  to  your  supper,  though  I  eate  Sullenwood  my  selfe. 

Sullepe,  variant  of  SERELEPY  Obs. 

a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  4305  pat  sullepe  sire  at  sett  all  be 
werde. 

Sullepsis,  variant  of  SYLLEPSIS. 
Suller(e,  obs.  forms  of  SELLER  *. 
Su'llerye,  ?  Misprint  for  sullittgt  =*  SULIKO. 
VOL.  IX. 


1618  COKE  On  Lift.  5  Vna  Hidaseucarucata  terra?,  which 
is  all  one  as  a  plow-land,,  .sullerye  also  signifieth  a  plow- 
land. 

Su-llevate,  var.SoLLEVATE  v.  (Cf,  SUBLEVATE.) 

1595  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  t.  xlviii,  How  he  his  subiectes 
sought  to  sulleuate. 

Sulleva'tion,  var.  SOLLEVATION  Obs.  (Cf.  SUB- 

LEVATIOJT.) 

1611  SIR  D.  CARLETON  in  loth  R/$.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  i.  533  To  furnish  the  Albanesi  with  weapons  for  a  sud- 
daine  sullevation.  1623  COCKERAM,  Sullevation,  a  murder 
ous  intent.  1637  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Mahezzfs  Romulus  $ 
Tnrquin  97  To  suffocat  sullevations  in  their  cradle. 

Sulli,  variant  form  of  SELLY  Obs. 

a  1x90  Pains  of  Hell  213  m  H<  rrig's  Archiv  LXII.  40^ 
Neren  nowijt  hoe  berof  adrad  :  ffor-bi  hoe  slepeb  in  sulli 
bed. 

Sulliage  (srrHed^).  Variant  of  SULLAGE  influ 
enced  by  SULLY  v. 

1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety  xi.  §  2  Though  we  wipe  away  with 
never  so  much  care  the  dirt  thrown  at  us,  there  will  be  left 
some  sulliage  behind.  1793  W.  H.  MARSHALL  Rural  Econ. 
W.  Eng.  (1796)  II.  358  The  sulliage  which  such  places  are 
ever  accumulating.  1853  Bill  to  establish  Metrop.  Board 
Sewers  Preamble  2  The  Sewage,  Filth,  Soil,  and  Sulliage 
issuing  from  the  Sewers  and  Drains.  1879  R.  FLETCHER 
Dickens  xv.  13  No  taint  or  sulliage  falls  on  all  he  writ.  188. 
R.  G.  H[ILL]  I'oices  in  Soltt.  in  Oft  have  I  watched  and 
proved  her  perfidy.  And  chid  with  bitter  words  her  sulliage. 

Sullibib,  -bub,  obs.  forms  of  SILLABUB. 

Sullic,  -ich(e,  var.  forms  of  SELLY  Obs. 

Sullidge,  var.  SULLAGE. 

Sullied  (szrlid),  ppl.  a.  Also  6  solyed,  7 
sully'd.  [f.  SULLY  v.  +  -ED1.]  Soiled,  polluted 
(/*"/.  and  _/%".)  ;  f  made  gloomy  or  dull. 

1571  [implied  in  SuLLiEDNEssl  c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  xv,  To 
change  your  day  of  youth  to  sullied  night.  1611  DRAVTOS 
Poly-olb.  x.  194  Her  sullied  face.  1683  TKVON  Way  to 
Health  320  A  loathsomely  sullied  Soul,  and  an  indisposed 
distempered  Body.  1695  A.  TELFAIR  New  Confut.  Sadd, 
(1696)  7  Seven  small  Bones,  .wrapp'd  up  in  a  piece  of  old 
sullied  Paper.  1734  tr.  Rollins  Anc.  Hist.  xv.  viii.  (1827) 
VI.  132  The  moon,  .appeared  afterwards  quite  sullied  and  as 
it  were  tinged  with  blood.  18x4  SCOTT  Redgannttet  ch.  xiii, 
He  wore  a  smart  hanger  and  a  pair  of  pistols  in  a  sullied 
sword-belt.  1870  DICKENS  E.  Drood\,  The  choir  are  getting 
on  their  sullied  white  robes.  1889  R.  BRIDGES  Grmvt/t  of 
Love  Hi,  Let  the  true  Muse  rewrite  her  sullied  page. 
b.  Sullied  white,  dirty  white. 

1681  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1676/4  A  very  large  Irish  Greyhound 
being  of  a  sullied  White,  with  some  pale  yellowish  spots. 
1817  STEPHENS  in  Skald's  Gen.  Zool.  X.  n.  493  The  under 
parts  of  the  body  sullied  white ;  the  tail  greenish  black. 

Hence  t  Sulliedness,  defilement. 

1571  GOLDISG  Calvin  on  fs.  Ixviii.  15  Although  the  land 
were  covered  with  solyednesse  throughe  the  troublous  inva 
sion  of  the  enemies  :  yit . .  it  recovered  hir  whitenesse,  so  as 
it  became  as  whyte  as  snowe. 

Sulliva'tion,  variant  of  SOLLEVATION  Obs. 

1605  DANIFL  Phi  lotas  n.  i,  How  can  that  be  donne,  With 
out  some  sulliuation  to  insue? 

Su'llow.  Chiefly  w.  and  s.iv.  dial.  Forms  :  I 
sulh,  i,  3  suluh,  3  solh,  fsul(c)h-,  sulj-, 
sol;-,  solw-),  4  solu;,  -ou,  Kent,  zuolj,  4-5 
solou},  -ow,  5  -ouh,  -owe,  -05,  6  zolow.  7- 
sullow  (9  zullow,  sillow,  silla,  zilla).  [OE. 
sttl/i  str.  fern.,  for  *swulh,  the  w  being  preserved  in 
Kentish  ME.  zuol)  and  OE.  swttlung,  ME.  stuoling, 
etc.  (see  SULING);  ultimately  cogn.  with  L.  su/cus 
furrow. 

The  local  variant  sillow  representsOE.dat.  sing,  or  nom.  pi. 
sylh,  sylg.  The  oblique  forms  without  umlaut  (sulf,  etc.) 
are  represented  by  forms  s.v.  SULL.J 

1.  A  plough.     (Also  iny?^.  context.) 

^897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Pact  C.  Ii.  403  Daet  nan  mon 
ne  scyle  don  his  hond  to  Saere  sylz,  &  hawian  underbac.  c  900 
tr.  Biieda's  Hist.  v.  ix.(i899)  594  r  or^>on  l>e  heorasylh  unrihte 
ganga3.  ^950  Lindlsf.  Gosf.  Luke  ix.  62  Ne  senij  sende 
hond  his  on  sulh  [Rushw.  suluh]  &  behaldas  on  ba-cg. 
c  1000  .SVi.r.  Leechd.  I.  404  ponne  man  J>a  sulh  for5  drife. 
c  1*05  LAV.  4260  J>e[t]aelc  cheorl  t-aet  his  sulche  haefde  gri5  al 
swa  pe  king  sulf.  Ibid.  31811  per  cheorl  draf  his  sul^e  i- 
oxned  swiSe  fzire.  a  131$  Ancr,  R.  384  Jif  eax  ne  kurue, 
ne  \jc  spade  nc  dulue,  ne  pe  suluh  [MS.  T.  ploh]  ne  erede. 
*34<?  Aytnb.  242  pe  ilke  J»et  zet  Jw  hand  abe  zuol^and  loke^ 
behinde  him.  1340-70  Alex.  9f  Dt'nd.  295  Hit  is  no  leue  in 
cure  lawe  }>at  we  .  .sette  solow  on  be  feld  ne  sowe  none  erbe. 
1387  TREVISA  Higden  (RolU)  VII.  445  pe  solou}  of  holy 
cnerche  schal  nou^t  goo  aryV-  14.-  Ibid.  App.  535  (Harl. 
MS.  1900)  This  day  is  my  solowe  y-come  to  the  laste  forowe. 
1535  in  F.  W.  Weaver  Wells  Wills  (tSoo)  178  A  zolow  with 
all  other  \ apparel  1  for  vj  oxen.  1636  H.  SVDENHAM  Sernt. 
Sol.  Occ.  (1637)  265  The  spiritual!  Plough  is  not  halfe  so  well 
manag'd  by  any,  as  one  mat  was  yesterday  conversant  with 
the  Goade  and  the  Sullow.  c  1640  I.  SMYTH  Lives  Berkeleys 
(1883)  1. 303  What  waynes, carts, sullows, harrows,  .remained. 
1893  Wilts.  Gloss.j  Sillcnu,  Sultow,.  .Sylla,  a  plough,  was 
used  at  Bratton  within  the  memory  of  persons  still  living. 

t  b.  A  plot  of  land  is  described  as  being  *  of  so 
many  sullows';  hence  sulltnu  —  PLOUGH  sbj-  3  a, 
PLOUGH-LAND  i.  Obs. 

triiog  LAV.  13176  Twenti  sulhene  [c  1175  soljene]  lond. 
Ibid.  18779  pritti  solh  of  londe.  Ibid.  18789. 

2.  attrlb.  and   Comb.,   as   sallow-beam,   -board, 
-handle,  -share  (all  Obs.). 

a  1000  in  Wr.-Wulcker  196/1  Burris,cnrttat>ientum  aratri, 
*sulhbeam.  14  . .  Afctr.  ^'oc.t  Ibid.  638/5  Buris,  solowbeme. 
Ibid.  628/7  Bare  ha,  Vsolowborde.  c  1000  >£LFRIC  Gloss., 
Ibid,  104/11  Stibn,  *sulhhandla.  14..  Meir.  Vac.,  Ibid. 
638/5  Stiua,  solowhanddul.  14. .  Trcvisa's  Higden  (Rolls) 
VII.  App.  527  (Harl.  MS.  1900)  Heo  wole go  barfot . . uppon 
nync  *solow  ^chares  brennyng  and  fuyrc  hole. 


t  Su'lly,  sb.  Obs.  Also  7  sulley.  [f.  SULLY  ^.] 
An  act  oi  sullying,  soiling,  or  polluting  (lit.  and 
'  Jig.}  ;  a  stain,  blemish. 

1601  SHAKS.  Ham.  \\.  1.39  You  laying  these  slight  sulleyes 
on  my  Sonne,  As  'twere  a  thing  a  little  soil'd  i'  th'  working. 
1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.,  Printing  xxiv.  F  19  The  Gold  or 
Silver  will  stick  to  the  least  Sully  that  the  Varnish  may 
chance  to  make.  1711  AUDISON  Sfect.  No.  256  p  4  These 
little  Spots  and  Sullies  in  its  Reputation.  174*  FIELDING 
;  J,  Andrews  i.  iv,  Without  the  least  sully  of  their  virtue. 
176*  FRANKLIN  Lett.,  etc.  Wks.  1840  V.  393  After  the  ex- 
plosion,  I  could  find  neither  any  moisture  nor  any  sully  from 
the  ink. 

Sully  (szrli),  v.  Also  6,  8  sulley,  7  sullie.  [app. 
ad.  F.  soitiller:  see  SOIL  z'.1] 

1.  trans.  To  pollute,  defile;  to  soil,  stain,  tarnish. 

a.  in  material  sense.     Now  rare  or  poet. 

1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  i.  ii.  327  Sully  the  puritie  and  white 
nesse  of  my  Sheetes?  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  295  The  roofe 
and  sides  are. .sullied,  .with  the  .smoke  of  torches.  1756 
C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  \\.  164  A  sky  colored  pellicule,  sullied 
with  dark  spots.  1818  WORDSW.  Near  Spring  of  Hermitage 
12  Rains,  that  make  each  rill  a  torrent,  Neither  sully  it  nor 
swell.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  25  Mar.  3/2  The  delicate  white 
of  the  vellum  cover  which  a  careless  touch  might  sully. 

absol.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  473  [How]  thai  if  one  rule 
paper,  .therewith  [sc,  silver],  it  will  draw  blacke  lines,  and 
sullie  as  it  doth. 

b.  in  immaterial  sense. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  I '/,  iv.  iv.  6  The  cuer-daring  Talbot 
Hath  sullied  all  his  glosse  of  former  Honor  By  thisvnheedfull 
..aduenture.  i6ia  Two  Xoble  A',  i.  ii.  5  Before  we  furthur 
Sully  our  glosse  of  youth.  1657  STARROW  Bk.  Com.  Praysr 
(1661)  33  Christmas  and  Epiphany,  .holy  Church  held  for 
such  high  times  of  joy  and  Festivity,  that  they  would  not 
have  one  day  among  them  sullied  by.  .sorrow  and  fasting. 
1706  PHILLIPS  led.  Kersey)  s.v.,  '£0  Sully  the  Fancy,  to  fill  it 
with  nasty,  filthy,  or  impure  Thoughts.  1719  SHF.LVOCKK 
Artillery  v.  355,  I  will  not  sully  my  Page  with  any  Re 
hearsal  of  them.  1781  GIBKON  Decl.  <y  F.  xxiv.  II.  475  The 
purity  of  his  virtue  was  sullied  by  excessive  vanity.  1849 
MACAU  LAV  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  529  His  life  had  been  sullied  by 
a  great  domestic  crime.  1874  GRKKN  Short  Hist.  v.  §  2 
(1882)  226  A  merciless  massacre  sullied  the  fame  of  his  earlier 
exploits. 

f  2.   intr.   To  become  soiled  or  tarnished.    Obs. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  \\.  iv.  84  Looke  you  Francis,  your 
white  Canuas  doublet  will  sulley.  1654  Z.  COKK  I.ogick 
Pref.,  The  Enamel  of  these  Gayeties  and  Gauds,  Sully  and 
soon  grow  Dusky.  1670  SIR  SACKVILLE  CHOW  in  \-zth  Rep. 
Hist,  jl/A'.V.  Cotn m.  App.  v.  15  The  silke  sleizie  and  not 
Naples,  which  will  soone  grow  rough,  gather  dust  and  sullie. 

Hence  Sullying  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1618  FORD  Lover's  Mel.  n.  ii,  The  purest  whitenesse  is  no 
such  defence  Against  the  sullying  foulemsse  of  that  fury. 
1659  C.  NOBLE A/(W/.j4 «JW.  to  /mtitod.QuericsTQ  Rdr.,They 
are  also  sullyings  and  discolorlngs  of  the  sacred  memory  of 
the  dead.  1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  I.  337  The  sullying 
and  foulness  of  the  Floor.  1715  GAY  Trivia  \\.  3-  Three 
sullying  trades  avoid  with  equal  care.  1841  MANNING  Serm. 
vi.  (1848)  I.  84  He  that  leaves  upon  driven  snow  a  dark  and 
sullying  touch.  1871  TENNYSON  Last  T0i<r>i.  679  Thro'  that 
sullying  of  our  Queen. 

Sullybub,  obs.  form  of  SILLABUB. 

1663  PEPYS  Diary  12  July,  Then  to  Commissioner  Pelt's 
and  had  a  good  sullybub. 

tSulp,^.    Obs.   Also  4-5  solp.   [Etym.  obscure. 

Possibly  related  to  G.  dial,  sulfer,  solpcr  bog,  mud,  (?  orig.) 
brine,  pickle,  soffcrn  to  soil,  sully.) 

trans.  To  defile,  pollute.  Hence  Su'lping  vbl. 
sb.  (—  defilement)  and///,  a. 

a  1350  St.  Laurence  210  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg,  (1881) 
no  | He]  makes  it  clene,  pat  no  solping  baron  es  sene.  13. . 
E.  E.  A/lit.  /'.  A.  726  \Vith-outen.  .mascle  of  sulpande 
synne.  Ibid.  B.  550  If  he  be  sulped  in  synne.  IHtt.  1135 
Sulp  no  more  benne  in  synne  J>y  saule.  a  1400-50  Wars 
Alex.  4292  All  pe  syn  at  solp  may  J»e  saule.  141*  26  Pol. 
Poems  49  Sulpid  in  synne  derk  as  ny$t. 

Sulph-  (sylf)  Chtm.,  variant  of  SULFHO-  before 
a  vowel,  as  in  sulphacetic  (~ate)t  -acetone,  -amic 
(-ate),  -amidatc,  -amide,  -amine,  -aminic,  -amylic 
{•ate\  -anilic  (-ate\  -aiitimonii  ^-atc,  -iate],  -ious 
(-*tt)j  -arsenic  (-ate,  -iate},  -ious  {-it*},  -arsin, 
•ctkamic  (-ate),  -ethylic  (-aft),  -imide,  -iodide :  see 
quots.  and  the  second  elements. 

1843  Chem.  Gaz.  I.  598  *Sulphacetate  of  silver.  IHti.  397 
On  decomposing  the  lead  salt  [w.  carbonate  of  lead].,  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  an  acid  is  obtained,  to  which  the 
author  (sc.  M.  Melsens]  has  applied  the  name  of 'sulphacetic 
acid.  1879  WATTS  Diet.  Chew.,  Suppl.  1047  * Sulpnacetone 
.  .is  formed  by  the  action  of  i  mol.  phosphorus  trisulphide 
on  6  moL  acetone.  1868  Ibid.  V,  476  Neutral  'Sulphamate 
of  Ammonium.  1857  MILLER  Kleni,  Cheni.,  Org.\\;  $  i. 
244  *Su!phamtc  Acid.  1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  477  Sul- 
phamic  ethers.  1844  Chem.  Gaz.  II.  461  The  "sulphamidate 
of  ammonia  is  prepared  by  leaving  the  corresponding 
"sulphammonate  in  cold  water  for  some  hours.  1868  WATTS 
Dict.Ckem.V.  482  Sulphamidate.  .formed  from  the  sulphani- 
monate  by  the  action  of  water.  1838  T.  THOMSON  Chttn. 
Org.  Bodies  6ot  We  may  represent  the  compound  thus:— 
SO^  +  H'Az  +  HO,  or  an  alom  of  sulphurous  acid,  an  atom 
of  amide,  and  an  atom  of  water,  and  distinguish  it  by  the  name 
of  * sitlfhamidc.  1888  MORLEY  &  MUIR  H  'alts'  Diet.  Chem. 
I.  186/2  Toluene  *sulphamine.  .got  by  heating  /nm'ulo- 
toluene  sulphinic  acid  with  cone.  HC1.  190*  Kncycl.  Brit. 
XXVI.  728/2  Actlanilide. .  when  cautiously  dissolved  in 
moderately  strong  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  .is.,  converted  into 
the  •sulphaminic  acid  C6Hs.  NfCaHsOXSOsH).  1861 
MILLER  Elent.  Chem.,  Org.  (ed.  2)  iii.  $  i.  164  Doth  the 
*sulphamy]ate<i  of  baryta.  185*  \V.  GREGORY  Handbk.  Org. 
Chem.  2^3  *Sulphaniylic  Acid.  ..This  compound  is  formed 
exactly  likesulphovinic  acid.  1856  Q.  JrnL  Chem.  Sac.  IX. 
260  "SulphanilateofSilver.  /bid.,  M.  Gerhardt's  well-known 
'sulphanilic  acid.  1896  Alihutt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  825  A 
saturated  solution  of  sulphanilic  acid.  1863  WATTS  Diet. 
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SULPHACID. 

Chem.  I.  335  The  soluble 'sulphantimonates  are  decomposed 
by  all  acids.  1856  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.,  Inorg.  xv.  §  7.  956 
The  tribasic  *sulphantimomate  of  sodium..,  or  Schhppe's 
salt.  1878  ABNEY  Photogr.  72  A  scarlet  deposit,  .of  silver 
sulph-antimoniate.  1849  D.  CAMPBKLL  Inorg.  Chem.  290 
Pentasulphide  of  antimony;  *sulphamimunic  acid,  SbSs- 
1859  MAYNK  Expos.  Lex.  1226/2  *Sulphantimonite,  term 
for  a  genus  of  sulphosalts  resulting  from  the  combination  of 
antimonious  sulphide  with  the  sulphobases.  1868  WATTS 
Diet.  Chem.  V.  643  *Sulpharsenate  of  potassium.  1858 
GRAHAM  &  WATTS  Elem.  Chem.  II.  548  Monobasic  *sulph- 


genus  of  sufphosalts  formed  by  combination  with  sulpiio- 
bases  of  a  degree  of  sulphuration  of  the  arsenic,  correspond 
ing  to  arsenious  acid  in  its  composition.  1868  WATTS  Diet. 
Chem.  V.  481  *Sulpharsin.  Ibid.  625  *Sulphethamate  of 
ammonium.  185*  W.  GREGORY  Handhk.  Org.  Chem.  199 
When  neutral  sulphate  of  oxide  of  ethyle  is  acted  on  by  dry 
ammonia,  there  is  formed  the  ammonia  salt  of  a  new  acid, 
*sulphethamic  acid.  1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.,Org.  iii.  §  3. 
143  *Sulphethylate  of  potash.  Ibid.  i.  28  Sulpho-vinic  or 
*sulph-ethylic  acid.  1841  HRAN-DE  Chem.  (ed.  5)  463  Exposed 
to  the  air,  *sulfimide  becomes  white  and  deliquesces.  1863 
WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  I.  338  *SuIphiodide  of  Antimony. 

Sulphacid.    [See  SULPH-.   Cf.  F.  sitlfaidt.] 

—  SULI'HO-ACID.         ^1859  BETTON  in  Woac. 
Sulphate  (szrlfeit,  -A),j£.  Chem.  Also  sulfate, 
sulphat.  [ad.  ¥.  sulphate  (\)z  Morveau,etc. Nomen 
clature  chimique)  1787),  ad.  mod. L.  sulphatum  (sc. 
aciduni  ACID),  f.  sulphur:  see  SULPHUR,  -ATE1  i  c.] 

1.  A  salt   of  sulphuric  acid :   usually  with  term 
indicating  the  base,   as  sulphate  of  ammonia ,    of 
linitt  potassium  sulphate. 

1793  KERR  tr.  Lavoisier's  Elem.  Chem.  224  Hence  the 
neutral  salt  in  which  the  metal  is  least  oxydated  must  be 
named  sulphite,  and  that  in  which  it  is  fully  oxydated  must 
be  called  sulphat.  1791  W.  HAMILTON  Berthollet" s  Dyeing 
1. 1. i.  iii.  63  Sulphat  of  copper.  1794  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXI V". 
395  Sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol).  1799  Med.  Jrnl.  I.  87 
Epsom  salts  or  sulpliat  of  Magnesia.  1809  Phil.  Trans. 
XCIX.  151  The  sulfate  of  potass  decomposes  the  phosphate 
of  barita.  1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  $  Art  II.  470  The 
sulphates  are  in  general  crystalHzable.  1831  DAVIES  Mat. 
Med,  331  The  sulphate-;  of  zinc  and  copper . .  are  occasionally 
used  as  powerful  emetic-;.  1866  ROSCOE  Elem.  Chem.  ix.  89 
Hydrocyanic  acid  mixed  with  water  distils  over,  leaving 
potassium  sulphate  in  the  retort.  1877  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  1 20 
Such  permanent  hardness  [of  water]  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  sulphate  of  lime.  1890  F.  TAYLOR  Man.  Pract.  Med.  747 
Sulphates, — These  are  precipitable  by  barium  cMoride. 

attrib.  1803  Med,  Jrnl.  X.  499,  I  have  tried  the  sulphat  of 
soda  poultice.  1856  Orr's  Circ.  Sci.,  Pr<\et.  Chem.  76  The 
sulphate  solution.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.  874/1 
Sulphate  of  Mercury  Battery. 

2.  cllipt.    =  Sodium  sulphate.     Also  attrib. 
[1879  CassetFs  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  355/1  The  manufacture 

of  soda  ash, ..  the  ..  sulphate,  sulphite,  and  others.!  1900 
Westm.  Gaz.  29  Dec,  9/2  A  fire  at  the  sulphate  works  of  the 
West  Hartlepool  Gas  Company. 

Hence  Sulphate  v.  inlr.,  to  become  sulphaied. 

1898  A.  TREAUWELL  Stora^  Battery  240  The  plates  will 
be  found  to  sulphate  more  rapidly,  and  the  sulphate  will  be 
harder  to  reduce. 

Sulphated  (sirlfcited),///.  a.  [f.  mod.L.  ml- 
phatus  or  F.  sulfate:  see  SULPHUR,  -ATE1  I  c.] 
Combined  or  impregnated  with  sulphur  or  sulphuric 
acid ;  charged  with  or  containing  sulphates. 

1802  Med.  Jrnl.  VIII.  551  Sulphated  black  iron,— or 
sulphat  of  black  iron.  1805  SAUNDERS  Min.  Waters  218 
Vitriolated  or  sulphated  magnesia.  1896  Allbutt's  Syst. 
Med.  I.  322  These  springs  [at  Leamington  and  Cheltenham] 
may  be  placed  in  the  group  of  sulphated  waters.  190*  En 
cycl.  Brit.  XXVII.  562/1  The  cotton  is  impregnated  with 
this  sulphated-oil  solution. 

tSulphatic(s»lf3e-tik),rt;.  Chem.  Obs.  [f.  SUL 
PHATE  +  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  a  sulphate,  sulphuric. 

1828-31  WEBSTER  Dict^Sulphatic,  pertaining  to  sulphate. 
1836  BRANDS  Chem.  (ed.  4)  1092  Oil  of  Wine..Sulphatic 
Ether;  Sulphate  of  Hydrocarbon. 

Sulphating  (szrlfeitin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SULPHATE 
+  -ING  1.]  The  formation  of  a  sulphate,  esp,  of  a 
deposit  of  lead  sulphate  on  the  plates  of  a  battery. 

1890  Plulos.  Mag.  5th  Ser.  XXX.  162  The  chief  benefit. . 
is  stated  to  be  that  the  sodium  salt  diminishes  the  chance  of 
objectionable  sulphating  in  the  cell.  1902  Encycl.  Brit. 
XXV.  29/2  The  chief  faults  are  buckling,  growth,  sulphating, 
and  disintegration. 

So  Sulpha'tion  (see  quot.). 

1904  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv,,  Monogr.  XLVII.  205  Sulphation  is 
the  union  of  sulphuric  acid  with  base  or  the  substitution  of 
sulphuric  acid  for  another  combined  acid. 

Sulphatite  (sirHatait).  Min.  [f.  SULPHATE  + 
-ITE1.]  Native  sulphuric  acid. 

1868  UANA.S>^.!//«.  (ed.  5)  614  Sulphatite.  Sulphuric 
Acid. ..This  acid,  in  a  dilute  state,  has  been  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  several  volcanoes. 

Sulphate-  (s01f<?-t0)  Chem.,  before  a  vowel 
sometimes  sulphat-  (szrlf/t),  a  prefix  in  the  name 
of  a  compound  denoting  that  it  contains  a  sulphate 
as  an  ingredient,  as  sulphato-acetic,  -carbonate ; 
sulphato'xide  (see  quot.) ;  sulphato'xygen,  an 
old  name  for  the  radical  SO4. 

1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.57r  "Sulphate-acetic  Oxide  or 
Anhydride.  1836  T.  THOMSON  flfitt.,  Geol.^  etc.  106  *Sul- 
phato-carbonate  of  Barytes.  1855  Orr's  Circ.  Set.,  Geot.^ 
etc-  553  Connellite,  "Sulphato-chloride  of  Copper.  1844 
HOBI.VN  Diet.  Terms  Med.  (ed.  2),  Sulphatoxygen.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  new  view  of  compound  radicals,  this  body  is  the 
sulphate  radical  of  sulphate  of  soda,  the  oxygen  of  the  soda 
being  referred  to  the  acid  ;  its  compounds  are  termed  *sul* 
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I    phatoxides.     1839-47  Todays  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  151/2  A  new 
compound  radical,  *sulphatoxygen,  consisting  of  i  part  of 
,    sulphur  with  4  of  oxygen. 

Sulpherous,  obs.  form  of  SULPHUKOUS. 
Sulphide  (szrlfsid),  sb.  Chem.     Also  -id.     [f. 
SULPHUR- + -IDE.] 

1.  A  compound  of  sulphur  with  another  element 
(usually  denoted  by  a  qualifying  term). 

1836  T.  THOMSON  J/i«.,  Geol.,  etc.  I.  81  Sulphide  of  arsenic. 
1856  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.^  Inorg.  vn.  §  i.  584  An  insoluble 
metallic  sulphide.  1875  A,  S.  TAYLOR  Poi 'son s  (ed.  3)  51  The 
alkaline  sulphides  (sodium  and  ammonium).  1880  ],  W. 
LKCG  Bile  30  Sulphide  of  carbon  and  benzol  are.. good 
solvents. 

b.  Hydrogen   sulphide,    sulphide  of  hydrogen, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  H2S.     (Also  attrib.) 

1849  D.  CAMPBF.LL  Inorg.  Chew.  264  Sulphide  of  hydrogen 
gas.  1873  [see  HYDROGEN  zbj.  1881  Nature  6  Oct.  550/2 
This  sulphide  of  hydrogen  tube. 

2.  attrib.,  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  treatment 
of  metallic  sulphides  in  manufacturing  processes. 

1893  Westm.  Gaz.  14  July  6/1  The  hitherto  intractable 
sulphide  ore.  1899  Daily  News  22  Apr.  2/7  This  company's 
sulphide  plant.  1900  Ibid.  10  May  2/7  The  sulphide  mill. 

Hence  Sirlphide  v.  trans. ,  to  convert  into  or 
impregnate  with  a  sulphide  ;  also  8ulphida*tion, 
impregnation  with  a  sulphide. 

1904  L7.S.Geol.Surv.tMonogr.  XLVII.  205  Sulphidation 
is  the  union  of  sulphur  with  a  metal  forming  sulphides. 

Sulphinate  (so-lfin/t).  Chem.  [f.  SULPHINIC 
+  -ATE*.]  A  salt  of  sulphinic  acid. 

1877  Jrnl.  Chem.  Sac.  II.  735  It  was  converted  into  zinc 
sulphinate  by  treatment  with  zinc-dust  under  water.  1894 
MUIR  &  MOKI.EY  Watts'  Diet.  Chem.  s.v.  Sulphinic  Acids, 
The  ethers  are  not  formed  by  the  action  of  alkyl  halogcnides 
upon  sulphinates. 

Sulphindigotic  (srlfindigp*tik),  a.  Chem, 
[SuLPH-.]  Sulphindigotic  acid:  an  acid  formed  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  indigo.  Hence 
Sulphi  nditfotate,  a  salt  of  sulphindigotic  acid. 

(Also  SULPHO-INDIGOTIC,  -ATE.) 

1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chein.,  Org,  viii.  530  Sulphuric  acid 
appears  to  form  several  compounds  with  indigo ;  two  of  them 
have  been  analysed,  viz.,  the  sulpliindylic,  or  sulphindigotic 
acid, and  the  sulphopurpuric.  1876  tr.  Schiitzenbergers  Fo 
ment,  no  Sodium  sulphindigotate.  1896  Allbittt's  Syst. 
Med.  I.  514^  Formate  and  sulphindigotate  of  sodium. 

Sulpliindylic  (solfindrlik),  a.  Chem.  Also 
-indilic.  [ad.  F.  sulfindylique  (Dumas,  1836): 
see  SULPH-,  IND(IGO),  -YL(E),  -ic.]  Old  synonym 
of  SULPHINDIGOTIC.  Hence  Sulpbl -ndylate,  a 

salt  of  snlphindylic  acid. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem,  Org.  Bodies  378  M.  Dumas  has 
lately  examined  this  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid. . 
and  has  given  it  the  name  of  sulphindilic  acid.  Ibid.,  The 
sulphindilate  of  barytes.  1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chew.t  Org. 
viii.  530  [see  prec.].  /£id.t  Sulphindylate  of  ammonia. 

Sulphine  (sxrlfom).  Chem.  [f.  SULPH-  +  -INKS.] 
Any  of  a  group  of  compounds  containing  sulphur 
united  to  hydrocarbon  radicals ;  also,  the  hypo 
thetical  radical  SH3  from  which  these  are  derived. 

1880  Miller's  Elem.  Chem.  (ed.  5)  III.  814  Sulphines  and 
Sulphones.  These  compounds  bear  a  similar  relation  to 
sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acid  respectively  that  the  ketones 
bear  to  carbonic  acid.  1881  Roscoi-;  &  SCHOKLEMMER  Treat. 
Chem.  III.  i.  158  Sulphine  Compounds.  The  sulphides 
unite  with  the  iodides  and  bromides  of  the  alcohol  radicals 
to  form  crystal  Usable  salts  such  as  triethylsulphine  iodide, 
S(C3H5)3I.B 

Sulphinic  (solfrnik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  prec.  +  -1C.] 
Applied  to  acids  containing  the  group  SO .  OH 
united  to  carbon,  obtained  by  reducing  the  chlorides 
of  the  sulphonic  acids. 

1877   Jrnl.  Chem.   Soc.  II.   734  Formation  of  Sulphinic     , 
Acids  of  the  Fatty  Group  from  the  Chloranhydrides  of  the 
Sulphonic  Acids.     1880  Miller's  Elem.  Chem.  (ed.  5)  III.     • 
57  A  few  acids  have  been  obtained  . .  derived  from  sulphurous 
acid  in  the  same  way  that  the  sulphonic  acids  are  derived 
from  sulphuric  acid.     They  may  be  termed  sulphinic  acids. 

Sulphion  (szrlfipn).  Chem.  [f.  SrLPH-  +  ION.] 
The  hypothetical  radical  consisting  of  one  equiva 
lent  of  sulphur  and  four  of  oxygen  (SO*). 

1868  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  (ed.  4)  It  186,  1876  HA  RLE  v 
Royle*sMat.Mcd.<$\  The  moreoxydisable  metals,  zinc, iron, 
.  .and  manganese  are  dissolved  by  the  dilute  acid,  hydrogen 
being  liberated,  while  the  Sulphion  (SO^)  unites  with  the 
metal  to  form  a  sulphate.  1909  J.  W.  JF.NKINSON  Expert  tn. 
Embryology  143  The  sulphuric  acid  radicle  (sulph-ion)  is 
thus  necessary  for  the  proper  development  of  the  gut. 

Sulphite  (szrlfait).  Chem.  Also  8  sulflte. 
[ad.  F.  sulphite  (Nomencl.  chimiqiu,  1787),  arbi 
trary  alteration  of  sulphate  :  see  -ITE!  4  b.] 

1.  A  salt  of  sulphurous  acid  :  usually  with  a  quali 
fying  term  indicating  the  base. 

1790  [see  SULP HATE  i].    1790,  1794  [see  SULPHUREOUS  a.  5]. 
z8oo  tr.  Lagrange's  Chem,  I.  219  Sulphite  of  barytes.     1853 
GREGORY  Inorg.  Chem.  270  The  sulphites  are  recognised  by 
their  giving  off  the  suffocating  smell  of  sulphurous  acid 
when  acted  on  by  a  stronger  acid.     1867  lire's  Diet.  Arts    ' 
(ed.   6)  III.  719  Soda,  Snlfrhitf .  .is   prepared   largely   for 
removing  the  last  traces  of  chlorine  from  the  bleached  pulp    ' 
obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,     1893  J.  A.  HODGES 
Elem.  Photogr.  29  Sulphite  of  soda. 

2.  attrib. ,  chiefly  with  reference   to  the  use  of 
sulphite  of  soda  or  of  lime  in  certain  processes. 

1892  Photogr.  Ann.  II.  46  Fill  up  the  forty  ounce  bottle 
with  the  hot  ten  per  cent  sulphite  solution.     1902  Encycl.     ' 
firit.    XXXI.   457   Two  methods.. known  respectively  as    : 
the  soda  or  alkaline  process  and  the  sulphite  or  acid  process. 


SULPHO-. 

1908  Westm.  Gaz,  15  Aug.  14/2  The  Canadian  Pacific  Sul 
phite  Pulp  Company.  1910  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  n)  X.  310/2 
These  cellulose  pulps  are  known  in  commerce  as  'sulphite 
pulps  'and  'soda  pulps'  respectively.  1911  Ibid.  XXVI. 
67/1  The  manufacture  of  '  sulphite  cellulose  '  from  wood. 

Sulpho-  (szvlfo),  before  a  vowel  also  SULPH- 
(q.v.),used  ascombining  form  of  SULPHUR,  in  names 
ot  chemical  compounds  containing  sulphur,  or  (in 
modern  use)  produced  by  the  substitution  of  sulphur 
for  oxygen  (etc.)  in  a  compound  :  now  superseded 
extensively  by  THIO-,  q.v.  (Many  of  the  names 
originated  with  French  chemists.) 

e,g.  SuLPHOCYAxic,SuLrHoviNic,  with  derivatives;  sn'.lpho. 
nntimo'nic,  -arse'nic  —  $]tlf>hantiwotrict  -arsenic  {see 
SULPH-);  snlphobe'nzoate,  a  salt  of  sulphobenzo'ic  acid, 
formed  l>y  the  combination  of  sulphuric  acid  with  benzoic 
acid  ;  wsu/phobe'nzarnate,  -l>enza'inict  -be'nzatnidet  .be'nzide, 
etc.;  sulphoca'rhonate,  -carbo'tric,  etc.  =  THIOCARBONATE, 
-CARBONIC;  su'-lphocarbo'lic  —  phenolsulphonic.  AlsoSuLPHO- 
ACID,  SULPHO-SALT;  sulpha-compound,  -group. 

1855  SCOFFERN  Orr's  Circ.  Sci.,  Chem.  473  Pentasulphuret 
of  antimony,  otherwise  called  *sulpho-antimonic  acid.  1836 
T.  THOMSON  Min.t  Geol.,  etc.  530  *Sulpho-Antimonite  of 
Nickel.  1833  REES  tr.  Berzelius'  Anal.  Inorg.  Bodies  135 
*Sulpho-arseniates.  Ibid.  i37*Sulpho-arsenites.  1841  GRA 
HAM  Eleitt.  Chem.  101  *Sulpho-arseniousand  'sulpho-arsenic 
acids,  which  resemble  arsenious  and  arsenic  acids  respec 
tively  in  composition,  but  contain  sulphur  instead  of  oxygen. 
1864  WEBSTER,  Sitlpho-arsfnic^,.'SA\A  of  an  acid  consisting 
of  five  equivalents  of  sulphur  and  one  of  arsenic.  1836  T. 
THOMSON  Min.,  Geol.,  etc.  5^7  *Sulpho-  Arsenide  of  Cobalt. 
1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  486  Ethylic  *Sulphobenza- 
mate,  or  *Sulphobenzamic  Ether.  Ibid.  484  Sulphobenzamic 
acid.  .the  amic  acid  of  sulpi;obenzoic  acid.  1835  R.  D. 
fy  T.  Thomson's  Kec.  Gen.  Sci.  I.  206  *Sulpho-benzide. 
1854  Q.  Jrnl.  Chem.  Soc.  VI.  195  note,  Sulphophenyl- 
ainide,  the  amide  of  Mitscherlich's  *sulphobenzidic  acid. 
1843  Chem.  Gaz.  I.  598  The  existence  of  "sulphobenzine, 
C^H'SO3,  and  of  *sulphobenzinic  acid.  1835  A*.  D.  *  'J'. 
Thomson  s  Rec.  Gen.  Set.  I.  129  The  *su!pho-benzoates  of 
zinc.  Ibid.  128  *Snlphobenzoic  Aci<i.  —  Tins  acid  is  formed 
by  adding  benzoin  to  sulphuric  acid  as  long  as  any  of  it  is 
taken  up.  1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  489  *Sulphobenzol, 
C7H6S.  Syn.  with  Sulphide  of  Benzylene.  1856  Ftwnts? 
A/an.  Elem.  Chem.  (ed.  6)  4^9  "Sulphobemolate  of  baryta. 
1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.,  Org.  v.  §  i.  305  *Sulpho-benzolic 
and  sulphanilic  acid,  have  actually  betn  obtained.  1856 
Q.  Jrnl.  Chem.  Soc.Vlll.  271  *Sulphobutylic  Acid  may  be 
separated  from  its  baryta-salt  by  sulphuric  acid.  Ibid.  IX. 
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crystallises  in  long  lemon-yellow  prisms.  Ibid.,  *Sulpho- 
carbamic  acid  is  obtained  in  the  free  state  by  decomposing 
the  ammonium-salt  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid.  IHd,  493  *Sulphocarbamide  .  .  has  not  yet  been 
obtained.  It  contains  the  elements  of  sulphocyanate  of 
ammonium.  1876  DUNGLISON  Med.  Le.r.t  *  Sulphocarbo- 
lates,  .  .a  class  of  s*lts  prepared  by  healing  together  pure 
carbolic  and  sulphuric  acids,  diluting  with  water,  and 
saturating  with  the  base,  as  soda,  zinc,&c.  Ibiti.t  *Snlpho- 
carbolic  Acid,  ..a  compound  soluble  crystalline  acid,  result 
ing  from  the  union  of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  and  pure  car 
bolic  acid.  1833  REKS  tr.  Berzelivs*  Anal.  Inorg.  Bodies  132 
The  *sulphocar  bonates  of  alkaline  earths  and  metals,  when 
heated,  yield  a  residue  of  sulphuret,  and  disengage  sulphuret 
of  carbon.  1857  MILLER  Elein.  Chem.,  Org.  iii.  §  3.  146 
*Sulphocarbonic  acid  (bisulphide  of  carbon).  1868  WATTS 
Diet.  Chem.  V.  494  Sidp  hoc  ar  iconic  ethers.  These  are  bodies 
having  the  composition  of  carbonic  ethers,  in  which  the 
oxygen  is  replaced,  wholly  or  partly,  by  sulphur.  1838  T. 
THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  196  \Vhen  ethal  is  placed  in 
contact  with  common  sulphuric  acid,  without  the  applica 
tion  of  heat,  there  is  no  action.  But,  when  we  apply  the 
heat  of  the  water.bath,  .  .  *sulphocetic  acid  is  formed.  The 
*sulphocetate  of  potash  is  neutral.  1857  MILLER  Elem. 
Chem.,  Org.  vL  §  i.  374  The  sulpholeic  acid  is  more  perman 
ent  than  the  *sulpho-com  pounds  of  the  solid  fatty  acids. 
1838  T.  THOMSON  Lketu.  Org.  Bodies  196  'Sulphoglycerate 
of  lime,  1838  R.  D.THOMSON  in  Brit.  A  nnual  313  "Sulpho- 
glyceric  acid.  1871  Jrnl.  Cheat.  Strc.  N.S.  IX.  378  There 
fore  sulphanilic  acid  holds  the  *sulpho-  and  amide-groups 
in  the  positions  i  :  4.  1880  Jrnl.  Sec.  Arts  XXVIII.  446 
They,  .introduced  both  the  sulpho-groups  into  one  side  of 
the  molecule.  1838  T.  THOMSON  Cktm.  Org.  Bodies  179 
Sulphomethylic  acid  [is  obtained]  from  "sulphomethylate  of 
barytes.  1836  BRANDK  Chem.  (ed.  4^  1127  *Sulpho-methylic 
acid.  1816  Phil.  Trans.  CXVI.  Index,  *Sulphonaphtha- 
lates.  1826  FARADAY  ibid.  u.  162,  I  may.  .suggest  [the  namej 
*sulpho-naphthalic  acid,  which  sufficiently  indicates  its 
source  and  nature  without  the  inconvenience  of  involving 
theoretical  views.  1844  Chem.  Gaz.  II.  509  The  *sulpho- 
nitrite  is  transformed  into  *sulphonitrate  under  the  influence 
of  sulphurous  acid.  Ibid.  508  When  the  sulphonitrite  of 
potash  is  treated  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  in 
presence  of  an  excess  of  potash,  it  is  completely  transformed 
into  another  salt,  which  contains  a  new  acid,  which  I  have 
named  *sulphonitric.  Ibid.,  *SuIpbonitroos  acid  is.  formed 
of  four  elements,  which  represent  sulphuric  acid,  sulphurous 
acid,  nitrous  acid  and  water.  1837  R.  D.  THOMSON  in  Brit. 
Annual  348  *Sulpho-oleic  acid.  1845  TODD  &  BOWMAN 
f'hys.Anat.  1  .  207  The  compound  of  sulphuricacid  and  elaine, 
or  sulph-oleic  acid-  1881  Encycl.  Brit.Xll.  844/1  *Sulpho- 
phcemcic  acid,  sulphopurpuric  ;icid,  or  indigo  purple.  1896 
Allbutfs  Sysi.  Med.  I.  744  *Sulphoricinic  phenol.  1841 
BRANDE  Chem.  (ed.  5)  1082  "Sulphosaccharate  of  lead  falls. 
Ibid.,  Peligot  prepared  *sulphosaccharic  acid  by  carefully 
adding  3  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  to  i  of  grape  sugar  fused  on 
a  water-bath.  1836  Ibid.  (ed.  4)  956  *Sulphosinapic  acid 
was  found  by  Henry  and  Garot  (Joitr.  de  Chim.  Med. 
[1825]!.)  in  mustard,  radish,  and  turnip-seed..  -The  *Sulpho- 
sinapates  of  the  alkaline  bases  are  crystalHzable.  1838 
T.  THOMSON'  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  003  There  exists  in  it 
[sc.  mustard]  a  peculiar  crystallizable  body,  to  which 
they  pave  the  name  of  "sulphosinapisin  ;  but  which  has 
been  shortened  by  Berzelius  into  sinapin.  1868  Fcntmes' 
Man.  Elem.  Chem.  (ed.  10)  224  Tellurium  Sulphides.. 
are  brown  or  black  substances,  which  unite  with  me 
tallic  sulphides,  forming  salts  called  sulphotellurites  and 
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*sulphotellu rates.  1844  FowNEsCA^w.  310  *Sulpho-telIuret 
\ed,  1851  *sulpho-telluride]  of  bismuth.  1900  Daily  News 
19  Feb.  8/6  A  plant  capable  of  treating  fifty  tons  of  sulpho- 
telluride  ore.  1868  WAITS  Diet.  Chsm.  V.  718  Tellurous 
sulphide  combines  with  the  sulphides  of  basylous  metals, 
forming  the  'sulphotellurites.  1878  KINGZETT /!«/«/.  Chew. 
197  Compound  "sulpho-ureas. 

b.  of  fas.  in  other  technical  uses  =  'sulphur*  : 
sirlphobacte'ria  so.  pi.  (see  quot.) ;  sulpho- 
chroTnic  a.-  sulphur-coloured. 

1890  HILLINGS  JVaf.  Hied.  Diet.,  Sulphobacteria, .  .bacterial 
organisms  which  grow  in  sulphurated  waters,  and  which 
contain  sulphur.  1895  Arnold  <V  Sons'1  Catal.  Surg.  In- 
strum.  57  Suture  or  Ligature  Sulpho-Chromic  Catgut. 

Su  lpho-a  cid.  Chem.     [f.  SULPHO-  +  ACID.] 
a.  An  acid  obtained  from  another  acid  by  sub 
stituting  sulphur  for  oxygen  ;  as  sulphocyanicacid, 
CNHS,  from   cyanic  acid,  CNHO  :   now   called    1 
THIO-ACID.     b.  An  acid  which  contains  the  group 
SO2 .  OH  united  to  carbon.     (See  SULPHONIC.) 

1857  Q,  Jrnl.  Cheat.  Sac.  IX.  248  A  method  is  thus  indi 
cated  by  which  probably  all  the  hydrocarbons,  C,,2-2  H,,?, 
may  be  prepared  from  the  corresponding  sulpho-acids.    1857 
MIL.I.KK  Elem.   Chem.t  Org.  iii.  §  3.  141  The  hydrates  of    ; 
these  sulpho-acids  are  more  unstable  than  their  metallic  salts. 

Sulphocyailic  (s»:lftfs3ias-nik),  a.   Chem.     [f. 
SULFHO-  +  CYANIC.]     Designating  the  sulpho-acid 
related  to  cyanic   acid,   occurring   in   cruciferous 
plants  and  in   human  saliva,  and  obtainable  as  a    ; 
colourless  liquid  :  now  THIOCVANIC. 

1819  J.  G.  CHILDREN  Chem.  An.il.  326  Mr.  Porrett  con-    : 
eludes  the  composition  of  sulphocyanic  acid  to  be . .  Sulphur . . 
100,  Hydrocyanic  acid ..  53.      1830-1   Lancet  I.  33'2  It  has 
long  since  been  discovered,  that  the  sulphocyanic  acid  and 
its  salts  possess  the  same  action  with  the  persalts  of  iron  as     : 
the  meconic  acid.     1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V,  515  Sulpho 
cyanic  anhydride,  .is  formed  by  the  action  of  cyanic  iodide 
on  argentic  sulphojyanate. 

Hence   Sulphocyanate,  -cy  auide    (in    Photo-    \ 
graphy, short  for  ammonium  sulphocyanide),  t  -cy- 
a'nodide,  f-cya'nuret,  a  salt  of  sulphocyanic  acid. 

1830-1    Lancet   I.   33/2   No   attempt   has   been  made  to 
ascertain  whether   the   *sulphocyanate   of  iron    might   be 
formed  at  all  during  the  process  for  detecting  opium     1897 
Naturalist  42  Sulphides  and  sulphocyanates  of  an  alcoholic    ; 
body  termed  allyl.    1841  Penny  Cycl.  XX.  358/1  The  saliva    i 
..is  composed  of  a  great  proportion  of  water,,  .holding  m    j 
solution . .  a    very  minute   quantity    of  "sulpho-cyanide   of    I 
potassium.     1890  Anthony's  I'hntogr.  Bull.  III.  221  Sulpho-     j 
cyanide  of  silver  is  substituted  for  bromide.    1907  IVestm.    ; 
Gaz.  13  Apr.  14/2  A  toning-bath  in  very  common  use  is  the 
sulphocyanide  fjath.     1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies    \ 
768  *Sulpho-cyanodide  of  mercury  gives  the  same  products    | 
as  sulphuret  of  cyanogen  ;  but  instead  of  sulphur,  we  obtain 
sulphuret  of  mercury.    1833  RF.ES  tr.  Berzelins  Anal.  Inorg.     \ 
Bodies   135  When  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  unites  with  the  *! 
sulphur  of  the  base  to  form  sulphureted  hydrogen,  a  metallic 
'sulphocyanuret  remains. 

Sulphocyan(o)-  (stflfossian,  -ano),  C/^/;/.,»sed 
as  the  first  element  in  certain  names  of  compounds 
of  sulphur  with  a  cyano-compound,  or  of  com 
pounds  of  sulphocyanogen  :  see  quots. 

1841  BRANDS  CA«w.  (ed.  5)  572  Sulphocyanhydric  Acid.,  is 
obtaineJ  by  decomposing  basic  sulphocyanuret  of  lead  by 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  1859  MAVNK  Expos.  L.ex.  1227/1  Sttl- 
phocyanhydrati\  term  for  a  genus  of  sulphosalts  resulting 
from  the  combination  of  cyunhydric  sulphide  with  the 
sulphobases.  1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  509  The  sulpho 
cyanates  of  platinum  farm  two  series  of  double  salts,  called 
sulphocyanoplaciniles  and  sulphocyanoplatinates.  Ibid.  510 
Sulphocyanoplatinic  Acid. 

Sulphocyanogen  (s^lksaice'nJd^en).  Chem. 
[f.  SULPHO-  +  CVANOGKN'.]  A  compound  of  sulphur 
and  cyanogen,  (CN)2S,  obtained  as  a  yellow  amor 
phous  powder. 

1841  UKANDK  C/unt.  (ed.  5)  572.  1878  KISGZETT  Anim. 
Chem.  49  The  presence  of  sulphocyanogen  in  saliva  is 
peculiar  to  man. 

attrib.  1861  Q.  Jrnl.  Chem.  Soc.  XML  319  If  we  rememl>er 
in  how  many  respects,  .the  sulphocyanogen-cornpounds  of    '< 
ethyl  and  its  homologues  differ  from  those  of  ally!  and  phenyl. 

Sulphohydrate,  -ic,  var.  SULPHYDBATE,  -ic. 

1833  REES  tr.  Berzeliui'  Anal.  Inorg.  Bodies  130  The 
sulphohydrates  are  decomposed  by  air.  1838  T.  THOMSON 
Chem,  Org.  Bodies  329  Sulphohydric  ether  is  lighter  than 
water. 

Su  Ipho-iudigo  tic,  a.  Chem.  [ad.  F.  sulfo- 
indigotiijue  (1833);  see  SULPHO-  and  IXDIGOTIC.] 
=  SULPHINIHGOTIC.  Hence  Su  Ipho-i'ndiffotate. 
So  Su  Iphoindy Tic  <;:';. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem,  Org,  Bodies  198  To  obtain  the 
sulpno-indigotic  acid  we  dissolve  the  sulpho-indigotate  of 
ammonia  in  water,  and  precipitate  by  acetate  of  lead.  1855 
<  )(,ILVIE£>/VA  Suppl.,  Sulphaimiilic  acid,  a  blue  acid  formed 
by  the  action  of  MiluJmricacid  upon  indigo.  1881  CLKLANU 
At'c/.,  etc.  v.  132  Sulpho-indigotate  of  soda. 

Sulphoual   ;•*' 1  f^nal).   Chem.   Alsosulf-.  [ad. 
G.  sulfonal  {Berichte  der  chem.  Gcscllsch.,  1886,    I 
p.  a8o6\  f.  sulfon  SULPHONK.]     Diethyl-sulphone-    ' 
dimethyl-methane,  a  white  crystalline   substance,    ; 
used  as  a  hypnotic. 

1889  Pall  Mall  Gas.  26  Apr.  a/3  Sulfonal  is  a  '  hypnotic,' 
which  is  free  from  the  incalculable  dangers  of  the  '  narcotic  '    | 
remedies  such  as  the  opiates  and  chloral     It  is  obtained..     : 
from  the  combination  of  ethyl  mercaptan  and  acetone  by  the 
process  of  oxidation.     1890   Daily  AVtt'J  16   I>ec.    3/5   [A     : 
doctor]  deposed  that  he  saw  deceased  at  that  place,  when    ; 
he  said  he  had  been  taking  suluhon.il. 

attrib.  iBoj  ZANGWILI.  Htrw  Mystery  17^,  I  pocketed  the  ( 
r.i/nr  and  the  empty  sulfonal  phial.  1898  Alitmtfs  Syst.  \ 
fried.  V.  454  Some,  .fatal  cases  of  sulphonal  poisoning.  1 
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Sulphonate  (s»'lWn/t),  sb.  Client.  [See  SOL- 
PHONIC  and  -ATE  *.]  A  salt  of  snlphonic  acid. 

1876  Jrnl.  Chcm.  Sac.  I.  726  Sulphates  almost  entirely 
disappeared  from  the  urine,  their  place  being  taken  by 
sulphonates.  1883  A  thcnxiim  10  Feb.  188/3  lly  the  action 
of  caustic  potash  on  (he  potassium  sulphonate  a  ti  ihydroxy- 
diphenyl  was  formed. 

Hence  Su'lpbonate  v.,  to  convert  into  a  sulpho 
nate,  as  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  so  Bul- 
phona'tion. 

1890  Atlienzeum  27  Dec.  89-5/1  Sulphonation  with  its  con 
comitant  hydrolysis.  190*  Encycl.  Brit.  XXVI.  720/2  A 
sulphonating  agent.  Ibiti.  728/2  Compounds  such  as  dime- 
thylaniline  . .  are  chlorinated,  sulphonated,  &c.,f  without 
difficulty.  Ibid.,  That  Sulphonation  involves  a  similar  series 
of  changes  there  can  be  little  if  any  doubt,  as  acetanilide 
behaves  to\vaids  sulphonating  agents  just  as  it  does  on 
chlorination. 

Sulphone  (s»'lfo»n).  Also  -on.  Chem.  [ad.  G. 
sulfon,  1.  sulfur :  see  -ONE  a. 

The  formation  is  on  the  analogy  of  KF.TONF,  thesulphones 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  sulphuric  acid,  SOatOHJa,  as 
the  ketones  to  carbonic  acid,  CCKOHji.] 

Any  of  a  group  of  compounds  containing  the 
radical  SO2  united  to  two  hydrocarbon  radicals. 

1872  Chem.    Nws  XXVI.  252/2   Action  of  Phosphoric 
Perchloride  upon  Sulphon  Acids.     1876  Encycl.   Hrit.  V. 
506/1.     1877  Jrnl.  Chem.  Sac.   II.  613  All  of  which  yield 
snlphoncs  when  heated  with  phosphoric  anhydride.     1880 
Miller's  Klein.  Chem.,  Org.  (ed.  51  814  The  sulphones  resist 
oxidation. 

Sulphonic  (sz>lf>-nik),«.  Chem.  [f.  SULPHONE 
+  -ic.  J  Containing  the  radical  SOa .  OH  (called  the 
snlphonic  group  or  radical}. 

1873  Jrnl.  Chem.  Soc.  N.S.  XI.  277  Action  of  Phosphorus 
Pentachlorideon  Sulphonic  Acids.  1881  Athenziim  12  Nov. 
634  3  Sulphonic  Acids  derived  from  Isodinaphthyl.     190* 
l.nc\cl.  Brit.  XXVI.  728'2  The  introduction. .of  the  sul- 
phonic  group  into  the  amiuic  group. 

Sulphopurpuric  Csc:lfopwpiu»'rik),o.  Chem. 
[ad.  I1",  sulfo-purpuriqite  (^Dumas,  1836)  :  see 
Si'Lrno-  and  PuKPUlilCj  Applied  to  an  acid  ob 
tained  by  the  action  ot  sulphuric  acid  on  indigo. 
Hence  Sulpliopu-rpurate. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Or*.  Bodies  378.  1857  MILLER 
f^lfin.  Cht'nt.,  Org.  viii.  531  .Sulphopurpuric  Acid.. forms  a 
blue  solution  in  pure  water.  When  acetate  of  potash  is 
added  to  this  liquid  it  gives  a  purple  precipitate  of  sulpho- 
ptirpurate  of  potash.  1881  Kncycl.  Brit.  XII.  844/1. 

Sulpho-salt  (s»-lfosf>lt).  Chem.  [t.  SULPHO- 
+  SALTJ*.'  Cf.  F.  sulfosel  (BerzeliusJ.]  A  salt 
of  a  sulpho-acid. 

1833  RtES  tr.  Berzelius1  Anal.  Itwrg.  Bodies  126  Sulpho- 
salts.  A  small  number  only  of  these  salts  are  as  yet  known. 
Ibid.  128  Sulpha-salts  are  obtained,  in  which  the  radicals  of 
the  acid  and  the  baNC  are  combined  with  sulphur,  in  volumes 
equal  to  those  of  the  oxygen  which  they  have  lo>t.  1839 
UKK  Did.  Arts  1115  The  oxisall  is  transformed  into  a 
sulphosalt,  by  the  sulphur  of  the  compound  gas.  1871  Ros- 
toi-:  l-'.lcm.  Chem.  xvii.  tSo  Other  sulphides  correspond  to  the 
acid-forming  oxides  and  form  compounds  with  the  ba>ic 
sulphides  termed  sulpho-salts. 

Sulphoviilic  (srlfovi-nik),  a.  Chcm.  [ad.  F. 
sttlfovinique,  f.  sulj'o-  SULPHO-  +  via  wine.]  Sul- 
phavinic  acid :  an  acid  produced  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  alcohol  or  spirit  of  wine  ;  ethyl 
hydrogen  sulphate  or  ethyl  sulphuric  acid.  Hence 
Sulphovinate  (-vsi'n/k). 

1816  UK.\NI  i  i.  in  rial.  7><I»J.  CXVI.  111.  245  Sulphovinate 
of  potash.  Ikid.  248  Oil  of  wine.. is  resolvable.. into 
sulphovinic  acid.  1844  FOWSF.S  Man.  Klein.  CAfW.  388 
Asolution  of  sulphovinic  acid,  or,  what  is  equivalent  to  it,  a 
mixture,  in  due  proportions,  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  strong  alcohol. 
1907  J.  B.  COHEN  Org.  Client.  \.  9. 

Sulphoxide  (sMf/vksrmi).  Chem.  [f.  SULPH- 
+  OXIDE.]  Any  compound  containing  a  hydro 
carbon  radical  combined  with  the  group  SO. 

1894  Mfi*  &  MOKLF.V  U'atlf  Diet.  Chem.,  SntplioxiJes, 
organic  compounds  R.SO.  R'  formed  by  the  action  of  cone. 
HNOs  on  sulphides.  Ibid.  s.  v.,  Sulphoxides  containing 
monovalent  alcohol  radicles  form  unstable  compounds  with. 
HNOj. 

Sulphur  (sp-lfaj),  sb.  Forms  :  4-7  sulphre, 
5  7  sulphure,  5,  7,  9  (now  U.S.)  sulfur,  6-7 
aulpher,  (4  sou(l;fre,  soulphre,  5  solfre,  6 
sulfure,  sulfre,  sulphyr,  7  sulfer),  j-  sulphur, 
[a.  AF.  sulf:t)re  (I2th  c.),  OF.  (mod.F.)  sou/re 
(from  ijth  c.)  -  Pr.  solfre.  solfre,sulpre.  It.  sol/a, 
zolfo,  OSp.  fii/re,  Pg.  xofre  (also,  with  Arabic 
article  prefixed,  OSp.  acufre,  Sp.  azufn,  Pg. 
enxofre) :— L.  sul/ur^m),  sulphur^eni),  whence 
also  I)u.  sulfer,  solfer.] 

1.  A  gieenish-yellow  non-metallic  substance,  found 
abundantly  in  volcanic  regions,  and  occurring  free 
in  nature  as  a  brittle  crystalline  solid,  and  widely 
distributed  in  combination  with  metals  and  other 
substances.  In  popular  and  commercial  language 
it  is  otherwise  known  as  BRIMSTONE.  (See  also 
SULPHUR  VIVUM.)  In  Chemistry,  one  of  the  non- 
metallic  elements:  atomic  weight  31,  symbol  S. 

Sulphur  exists  in  two  distinct  crystalline  forms  and  in  an 
amorphous  form.  It  is  manufactured  largely  from  native 
sulphides  of  copper  and  iron;  when  refined  and  cast  into 
moulds,  it  is  the  roll  or  stick  sulphur  of  commerce.  It  is 
highly  inflammable,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
matches^  gunpowder,  and  sulphuric  acid,  for  vulcanizing 
rubber,  in  bleaching,  and  as  a  disinfectant. 


SULPHUR. 

In  popular  belief  sulphur  has  been  associated  with  the 
fires  of  hell,  with  devils,  and  with  thunder  and  lightning, 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  954  pe  rayn..Of  felle  flaunkes 
of  fyr  &  flakes  of  soufre.  Ibid.  10315  Alum  &  alkaran.. 
Soufre  sour,  &  saundyuer.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  II,  264  Eft 
with  water.  .Sche  made  a  cercle  aboute  him  thries,  And  eft 
with  fyr  of  sulphre  twyes.  f  1410  ?  LVDG.  Assembly  of  Gods 
314  Ot  fyre  and  sulphure  all  hys  [sc.  Pluto's]  odour  wase. 
1549  THOMAS  Hist.  Italie  113  b,  The  veyne  of  sulfure  in  the 
earth,  receiuyng  sometymes  through  the  extreme  heate  of 
the  sonne,  a  certaine  kynde  of  fyre,  kendleth.  1595  Lvcrine 
HI.  vi.  51  Through  burning  sulphurof  the  Limbo-lalce.  1604 
SHAKS.  Oth.  in.  iii.  329  '1  he  Mines  of  Sulphure.  1638-56 
COWLEY  Davideis  in.  Note  xxx,  Thunder  hath  sulphur  in 
it.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  i.  6g  A  fiery  Deluge,  fed  With  ever 
burning  Sulphur  unconsum'd.  1764  GRAINGF.R  Sugar  Cane 
ll.  241  Sulphur's  suffocating  steam.  1790  Ki  RR  tr.  Lavoi 
sier's  Klem.  Chem.  221  They  do  not  sufficiently  disoxy- 
penate  the  decomposed  part  of  the  acid  to  reconvert  it  into 
sulphur.  1846  G.  BIRD  Urin.  Deposits  (ed.  2)  27  The 
sulphur  existing  in  the  blood.  1871  TENNYSON  Last  Toum. 
614  Near  me  stood,  In  fuming  sulphur  blue  and  green,  a 
fiend.  \H\Med.  Temp.  Jrnl.  XLVIII.  194  Sulphur  com 
bines  with  carbon,  in  two  proportions  of  the  former  with 
one  of  the  latter.  1891  F.  TAYLOR  Man.  Pract.  Med.  fed.  2) 
72  Good  results  have  been  got  by  burning  sulphur  in  the 
rooms  inhabited  by  the  child. 

b.  In  a  refined  state,  e.g.  as  flowers  of  sulphur, 
it  is  used  medicinally  as  a  laxative,  a  resolvent, 
and  a  sudorific,  and  as  an  ingredient  of  various 
ointments,  esp.  for  skin  diseases. 

c  1400  Leinfrmnc's  Cirurg.  216  Anointing  of  oile  of  camo- 
mille  &  solfre  grounden  togidere.  11425  tr.  Arderne's 
Trt-at.  Fistula,  etc.  46  Ane  enoyntmem  made  of  sope  and 
sulphure.  1578  LYTE  Dodeens  in.  xx[.\]iv.  365  The  iuyce 
of  the  roote  [of  Thapsia]. .  mingled  with  sulfre,  dissolueth 
at  swellinges  being  layd  vpon.  1789  W.  I.UCHAK  Dem.  Med. 
(1790)641  What  stimulants  are  more  active  than  salt  and 
sulphur?  1897  H.  ALDERSMITH  Ringworm  (ed.  d)  185 
Sulphur  in  some  form  is  one  of  the  best  applications  fur 
ringworm.  1908  W.  J.  COURTHOPE  in  Blackw.  Mag.  Sept. 
agii  The  blood  impure  Sulphur's  sharp  grains  alone  have 
strength  to  cure. 

C.  With  qualification  indicating  colour,  form, 
state,  origin,  etc. :  see  the  qualifying  words,  and 
quots.  below. 

i'irgln  sulphur,  native  sulphur  in  the  form  of  transparent 
amber-coloured  crystals,  i'olcanic  sulphur,  native  sulphur 
in  opaque,  lemon-yellow,  crystalline  masses.  Sulphur  of 
ii'y^  corruption  of  SULPHUR  VIVUM. 

'SSfli  '59°  tsee  Q"-'ICK  a.  14].  1668  CHAKI.ETON  Onotnast. 
235  .\ulphur  yirgineam ,  .Virgin  Sulphur.  1715  J-'am,  Diet. 
s.v.,  There  are  two  sorts,  one  of  which  is  call'd  Live  Sulphur, 
and  the  other  Common  or  Yellow  Sulphur.  Live  or  Quick 
Sulphur  is  a  grey,  fat,  clayey,  inflammable  Matter.  1728 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.t  Sulphur. .is  particularly  call'd  Fossil,  or 
Mineral  Sulphur,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Sulphur  of 
Metals,  or  of  the  Philosophers.  1753  Chambers' Cycl.  Suppl. 
s.v.,  The  green  native  sulphur.  Ibid.,  The  red  native  sulphur. 
1867  Chambers'  Encycl.  IX.  199/1  Under  the  names  of 
Black  Sulphur,  or  Sulphur  vivuin  (commonly  inquired  for 
at  the  chemist's  under  the  title  of  Sulphur  of  Ivy).  1911 
Encycl.  Brit.  XXVI.  62/1  Such  pyrites  sulphur  is  usually 
contaminated  with  arsenic.  Ibid.  62/2  Commercial  sulphur 
forms  yellow  crystals. 

d.  t  Acid  of  sulphur,  sulphuric  acid;  ^bahn, 
f  magistcry  of  sulphur,  milk  of  sulphur;  \oiloj 
sulphur,  ?  sulphuric  acid  ;  f  salt  of  sulphur, 
?  potassium  sulphate  '  impregnated'  with  sulphuric 
oxide  ;  t  spirit  of  sulphur,  sulphuric  oxide. 

See  also  ALCOHOL  2,  BALSAM  sb.  2  b,  FLOWER  sb.  2  c,  LIVER 
sb.1  4,  MILK  sb.  4,  RUBY  sb.  6  b. 

1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5)5.  v.,/*Ytfti*r<yCS«^*A«rItn*  purest  of  the 
Sulphur,  that  sticks  to  the  Head  of  the  Alembic,  in  sublima 
tion  by  Fire.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Ttchn,  I,  Salt  of  Sulphur^ 
a  Preparation  in  ChymUtiy,  improperly  so  called,  since  it 
is  only  a  Sal  Polychrestum   impregnated  with  Spirit  of 
Sulphur,  and  then  reduced  to  an  Acid  Salt  by  Evaporation 
of  all  the  Moisture.     1706  PHILLMS  (ed.  Kersey',  Spirit  of 
Sulphur ..  is  commonly  call'd  Oil o/SnlphurperCampanam, 
from  the  Vessel's  Shape,  being  like  a  Glass-bell,  in  which  it  is 
usually  drawn.  1718  CHAMBERS  QY/.B.V.,  Magistery,or  Balm 

.  .of  Sulphur  is.  .called  Milk  of  Sulpht."  from  its  Whiteness. 

1744  Phil.  Trans.  XLI1I.  i  The  volatile  Acid  of  Sulphur. 

fe.  //.   Masses  or  deposits  of  native  sulphur. 

1697  DRYDEN  Virg.   Georg.   in.  684   The    Founts   where 
living  Sulphurs  boil.     1771  Ann.  Keg.  n.  78/1  The  inside 
of  the  crater,  which  is  tncrusted  with  salts  and  sulphurs 
like  that  of  Vesuvius. 

2.  Alch.  One  of  the  supposed  ultimate  elements 
of  all  material  substances. 

1390  GOWER  C"<>«/  II.  85  The  quiksejver. .  Is  ferst  of  thilke 
fowre  named  Of  Spiritz,.  .And  the  spirit  which  is  >ecounde 
In  Sal  Armoniak  is  foundc  :  The  thridde  spirit  Sulphur  is 
?i  1480  I'atfr  Sapiential  in  Ashm  ( 1652)  197  Some  say  that 
of  Sulphur  and  Mercury  all  Bodyes  mineiall  are  made. 
Vf  1585  etc.  [see  SALT  st>.*  4).  1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  \\.  iii. 
153  Where  it  [sc.  matter]  retaines  more  of  the  humid  fat- 
nesse,  It  t  times  to  sulphur,  or  to  quicksiiuer.  1671  J.  WEB 
STER  Metallogr.  iv.  73  Sulpher  is  nothing  else  than  pure 
fire  hid  in  the  Mercury-.  1681  PETTUS  Pitta. Mm.  11.  121  All 
things  do  consist  of  Salt,  Sulphur  and  Mercury.  1719  QUINCY 
Cotnpl.  Disp.  8  Sulphur  or  Oil  is  very  soft  and  unctuous, 
and  the  lightest  p;irt  of  Bodies  next  lo  Spirit.  1719  [see 
MERCURY  sb.  8J.  1894  MUIR  Alch.  Ess.  %  Chem.  El.  12. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  t.  i.  577  He  that, ..swell 
ing  at  the  Furnace,  fineth  bright  Our  soules  dire  sulphur. 
1599  T.  M[OUFKT]  St'lfavermes  45  Melt  not  the  golden  Sul 
phur  of  your  hart  In  following  stil  this  fond  and  fruitlesse 
art.  161*  CHAPMAN  Rev.  Bussy  d ' Ambois  v.  iii.  11  Her  vn- 
matched  spirit  Can  iudge  of  spirits,  that  haue  her  sulphure 
in  them. 

•f*  3.  A  compound  of  sulphur;  esp.  a  sulphide.  Qhs* 

1471   RIPLEY  Contp.  Alch.  Ep.,  in  Ashm.  (1652)  in  If  it 

please  your  Highnes  for  to  reade,  Of  divers  Sulphurs.    1670 
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SULPHURATED. 


CABLE  tr.  I'alent.  Nat.  <$•  Sufertiat.  Things  r 1 3  The  Sulphur 
of  Iron  is  found  in  the  Ruby,  the  Sulphur  of  Venus  in  the 
Emerald.  \6&$Digby'sChym.  Seer.  33  Make  also  a  Sulphur 
of  the  said  Metals.  1704  J.  HARRIS  LtJf.  Techn,  I,  Golden 
Sulphur  of  Antimony,  is  made  by  boiling  the  Dross  arising 
in  the  making  of  Regulus  of  Antimony  in  a  little  more  than 
its  weight  of  common  Water.. for  about  half  an  Hour,  and 
then  straining  the  Liquor,  there  is  Vinegar  poured  upon  it; 
on  which  a  Reddish  or  Gold-colour  Powder  will  precipitate. 
1849-50  WE  ALE  Diet.  Terms,  Golden  sulphur  of  antimony  ^ 
golden  yel!<nv,  is  the  hydro-sulphuret  of  antimony.  1853 
M  AYNE  £-*-/«. />.r.39/iThe  white  sulphur  of  the  alchemists. 

4.  t  a.  Applied  to  thunder  and  lightning,  a  dis 
charge  of  gunpowder,  etc.   Obs. 

1607  SHAKS,  Cor.  v.  iii.  152  To  teare  with  Thunder  the  wide 
Cheekes  a'  th'  Ay  re.  And  yet  to  change  [?  read  charge]  thy 
Sulphure  with  a  Koult  That  should  but  riue  an  Oake.  1611 
—  Cymb.  v.  v.  240  The  Gods  throw  stones  of  sulpher  on  me. 
? S01X  CHAPMAN  7//W Xiv.  346  His  [j<-.  Jove's]  sulphure  cast 
ing  with  the  blow,  a  strong,  vnsauoury  smoke.  1616  DRUMM, 
OF  HAWTH.  Madrigals  xviii.  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  I.  107  When 
first  the  Canon.. Against  the  Heauen  her  roaring  Sulphure 
shote. 

b.  Applied  popularly   to    minerals    containing 
sulphur  or  supposed  to  be  sulphurous. 

1799  MUSHRT  in  Phil.  Mag.  IV.  381  note.,  When  super- 
carbonated  crude  iron  is  run  from  the  furnace,  it  is  frequently 
covered  with  a  scurf,  which.. is  found  to  be  a  coating  of 
plumbago.. :  this  substance  is  universally  denominated  sul 
phur  and.. we  say  that  the  iron  is  sulphury.  1871  S.  DE 
VERB  Americanisms  424  The  term  sulphur  is  altogether 
erroneously  given  to  bituminous  rocks  occurring  in  Ken 
tucky  and  Tennessee,  even  when  no  sulphur  is  present.  1881 
RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Sulphur %  iron  pyrites, 
t  c.  A  volcano.  Obs.  rare. 

1764  GRAINGER  Sugar  Cane  n.  392  note,  Volcanoes  are 
called  sulphurs  or  solfaterres  in  the  West  Indies. 

d.  Alining  (local}.  Carburetted  hydrogen,  fire 
damp. 

1851  GRF.ESWELL  Coal-Trade  Terms  Northumb.  <$•  Durh. 
53.  1869  Eng.  Meek.  3  Dec.  276/1. 

e.  rentable  sulphur  :  see  VEGETABLE  a.  7. 

5.  cllipt.  a.   =  sulphur  butterfly  (see  9). 

1832  J.  RESNIE  Consp.  Butterfl.  <y  M.  2  The  Clouded 
Sulphur  (Colitis  Euprcone,  Stephens).  Ibid,  223  The  Sul- 
phur  i  Tinea  siilphurclla^  Haworth)  appears  in  November. 
1891  B.  G.  JOHNS  Among  Butterfl*  in  A  yellow  butterfly 
which  he  at  first  took  to  be  a  common  Sulphur.  1901  W.  J. 
HOLLAND  Butterfly  Bit.  285  Genus  Catofsilia..CI]\c  Great 
Sulphurs).  Ibid,  289  Genus  Colias . .  (The  Sulphurs).  Ibid. 
294  Genus  7Vr/<if  ..(The  Small  Sulphurs). 

b.    =  sulphur-headed  cauliflower  (see  9). 

1841  LONDON  Sitbtirban  /fort.  626  The  late  sulphur,  sown 
at  the  same  time,  will  come  into  use  during  April  and  May. 
C.  =  sulphur-cast,  -impression  (see  8). 

1867  Ure's  Diet.  A  rts  (ed.  6)  1 1 1.  857  Sulphurs^  impressions 
taken  by  the  goldsmiths  of  the  sixteenth  century  from  the 
engravings  executed  on  plate,  paxes,  &c.,  and  which  they 
obtained  by  spreading  a  layer  of  melted  sulphur  on  the  face 
of  the  plate. 

6.  colloq.  or  slang.    Pungent  talk,  'sulphurous' 
language. 

1897  Daily  X ems  31  Aug.  5/7  Doing  nothing  but  sit  round 
and  talk  sulphur  about  the  new  tariff.  1906  Pall  Mall 
Gaz.  n  Jan.  i  By  putting  as  much  sulphur  as  possible  into 
his  notorious  election  address. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.     a.  Simple  attrib.   =  Of, 
pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  containing  sulphur, 
as    sulphur  ball,  hed^   ture,  deposit^   dust,  flake, 

flame,  fume ,  fumigation,  hillt  mine,  or -e ,  salt ',  soap, 
spa,  stick,  vein,  water,  ivell\  in  medicinal  pre 
parations,  as  sulphur  electuary,  lotion,  lozenge, 
ointment,  tablet. 

1590  MARLOWE  2nd  Pt.  Tamburl.  in.  ii.  41  As  if  Bellona, 
Goddesse  of  the  war  Threw  naked  swords  and  *sulphur-bals 
of  fire.  1878  Times  10  May  4/3  There  are.. three  great 
*sulphur  beds  [in  the  land  of  Midian].  1868  Rep.  U.S. 
Cotnm.  Agric.  (1869)  571  The  *sulphur-cure  for  the  oldium, 
the  most  formidable  disease  that  attacks  the  vine.  1911 
Kncycl.  Brit.  XXVI.  61/1  The  *sulphur-deposits  of  Sicily. 
1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xvi.  (Roxb.)Q2/i  Little  balls  made 
vp  of  powder  wett,  and  rowled  in  *sulphur  dust.  1718  CHAM- 
»KRSC>C/.  s.v.,  Sulphur-Dust  well  sifted.  1843  R.  J-  GRAVES 
Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xxx.  420,  I  have.. seen  very  good  effects 
from  a  perseverance  in  the  use  of  the  *sulphur  electuary. 
1820  SHELLEY  Vis.  Sea  21  Like  'sulphur-flakes  hurled  from 
a  mine  of  pale  fire.  1592  KYU  Sp.  Trag.  in.  xL  76  Vpon  a 
*sulpher  flame,  Your  seines  shall  finde  Lorenzo  bathing  him 
In  boyling  lead.  1856  BCCKTON  &  HOKMANN  in  Q.  Jrnl. 
Chem.  Soc.  IX.  251  The  black  residue  burns  with  a  sulphur- 
flame.  1868  Chambers*  Encycl.  X.  744/1  There  is.  .nothing 
new  in  applying  'sulphur-fumes,  .as  a  disinfectant.  1895 
Arnold  9f  Sons'  Catal.  Surg.  lustrum.  287  Sulphur  Fumes 
Apparatus  (Adams's),  for  diphtheria.  1886  FAGGE  Princ. 
Med.  II.  665  *Sulphur  lotions  or  "sulphur  fumigations  may 
he  substituted.  163*  LITHGOW  Trav.  ix.  403  This  Grotto. . 
standeth  on  the  side  and  root  of  a  *sulphure  hill.  1844 
HOBLYN  Diet.  Terms  Med.  (ed.  2)  377/1  'Sulphur  lozenges 
..used  in  asthma  and  in  haemorrhoids.  1591  SYLVESTER 
DM  Bartas  \.  iii.  320  Streams,  distilling  through  the 
"Sulphur-Mines.  1656  J.  HARRINGTON  Octana  (1658)  116 
Grotta  di  cane.,  is  nothing  else  but  such  a  damp  (continued 
by  the  neighbourhood  of  certain  Sulphur-mines).  18x8 
DUPPA  Trav.  Italy,  etc.  143  The  town  [of  Siculiana]  derives 
considerable  advantages  from  sulphur  mines.  i8n~7  GOOD 
Study  Med.  (1829)  V.  653  The  simplest.. cure  is  to  be  ob 
tained  by  the  *sulphur  ointment.  1675  W.  SIMPSON  Sulphur. 
Bath  Knarsb.  4  The  Salt  separated  from  the  Sulphur-water, 
being  put  into  boyling  Milk,  will  make  it  shil  into  Curds  and 
Whey ;.. we.. found  the  *Sulphur  Salt  to  cause  a  speedy 
separation.  1899  All/nttt's  Syst.  Med,  VIII.6io  The  patient 
may  be  washed  with  *sulph,UrSoap,  or  with  sulphur  and  tar 
soap.  1709  T.  ROBINSON  Nat.  Hist.  Westmd.  <y  Cumbd.  vii. 
45  Towards  the  Borders  of  Northumberland,  is  a  "Sulphur. 
Spaw.  1868 Chambers"  Encycl.^. 744/1  A  piece  of*sulphur. 


stick.  17*3  BLACKMOREX//V^  v.  150  Naphtha  and  ''Sulphur- 
Veins,  that  kindled  rage.  1665  in  Verney  Mem.  (1907)  II. 
243  The  first  inst  we  arrived  att  the  nasty  Spaw,  and  have 
now  began  to  drinke  the  horid  *sulfer  waiter.  1854  J.  L. 
STEPHENS  Centr.  Atner.  258  A  stream  of  sulphur-water. 
1653  J.  FRENCH  Yorkshire  Spain  (title-p.)  The  Stinking,  or 
*Sulphur  Well.  1675  W.  SIMPSON  Sulphur-Bath  Knarsb.  i 
The  Sulphur- Well  at  Knarsbrough.  1873  Jrnl.  Chem.  Soc, 
XXVI.  1090  Two  of  the  most  noted  Harrogate  Spas,  viz., 
the  '  Old  Sulphur  Well '  and  the  '  Chloride  of  Iron  Spa '. 

b.  in  chemical  terms,  as  sulphur  atom,  base, 
compound^  dioxide,  group,  pyrites,  series,  trioxide, 
vapour. 

1911  Encycl.  Brit.  XXVI.  64/1  The  junction  of  one  ethyl 
group  with  a*sulphur  atom  in  the  second  salt.  1857  MILLER 
Klein.  Chew, t  Org,  i.  36  "Sulphur  Compound.  1869  ROSCOK 
Elem.  Chem.  xii.  126  'Sulphur  [ed.  1866  Sulphuric]  Dioxide, 
or  Sulphurous  Acid.  1884  OGILVIES.V.,  *  Sulphur  group,  the 
elementary  substances  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium  ;  all 
having  a  strong  attraction  for  oxygen,  1856  MILLER  Elem. 
Chem.,  Inorg.  565  Sulphurous  acid  is.,  regarded  as  the  start 
ing  point  of  several  combinations  belonging  to  the  *sulphur 
series.  1869  ROSCOK  Elem.  Chem.  xiii.  129  *Sulphur  \ed.  1866 
Sulphuric]  Trioxide,  or  Sulphuric  Anhydride.  1844  KOVVNES 
Man.  Elem.  Chem.  164  The  density  of . .  *sulphur-vapour. 

C.  Objective  and  instrumental,  as  sulphur-hear 
ing*  -containing,  -flaming,  -headed^  -impregnated, 
-scented,  -smoking,  -tipped  ppl.  adjs.;  sulphur-roast 
vb. 

1911  Encycl.  Brit.  XXVI.  61/2  *Sulphur-bearing  Miocene 
rocks.  Ibid.  64/2  A  group  of  *sulphur-containing  acids  of 
general  formula  HaSuOf,.  1601  WEEVER  Mirr.  Mart. 
(Roxb.)  198  On  flintie  Etnaes  'sulphur-flaming  mountaines. 
1898  'MERRIMAN'  Rodens  Corner  xvii.  178  The  wooden, 
*sulphur-headed  matches  supplied  by  the  cafi.  1891  FAKRAK 
Darkn.  fy  Dawn  Ivii,  The  pale  *sulphur-impregnated  waters 
of  the  river  Albula.  1801  COLERIDGE  Let.  to  Southey  25  Dec., 
The  Devil  *sulphur-roast  them  !  1867  AUGUSTA  WILSON 
I'ashti  vi,  Some  red-liveried,  'sulphur-scented  imp  of  Abad 
don.  1618  MURE  Doomesday  128  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  1. 167  Hell's 
"sulphure-smoking  throat.  17*8  POPE  Dune.  \.  235  Ye  shall 
not.  .*sulphur-tipt,  emblaze  an  Ale-house  fire. 

8.  Special  combs. :  sulphur  acid,  an  old  name 
for  sulphides  of  electronegative  metals,  as  arsenic, 
j  antimony  ;  sulphur  alcohol,  a  compound  of  the 
nature  of  an  alcohol  in  which  sulphur  replaces 
oxygen ;  sulphur  bath, f(a)a  sulphur-spring;  (i)  a 
bath  to  which  flowers  of  sulphur  have  been  added, 
used  in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases ;  sulphur- 
cast  —  sulphur-impression ;  sulphur-colour, 
-coloured  a.  =  sulphur-yellow  sb.  and  adj. ;  also 
sulphur-hued,  -tinted',  sulphur  cone  (see  quot.)  ; 
sulphur  ether,  a  compound  analogous  to  ether  in 
which  sulphur  replaces  oxygen ;  sulphur-impres 
sion,  an  impression  taken  of  a  seal,  medallion,  etc. 
!  in  a  composition  consisting  of  sulphur  and  wax ;  sul 
phur-match,  a  lucifer  match  tipped  with  sulphur ; 
sulphur-ore,  an  ore  which  yields  sulphur,  e.g.  iron 
t  pyrites ;  so  sulphur-pyrites  ;  sulphur  rain  (see 
quot.) ;  sulphur  salt,  an  old  name  for  a  salt  pro 
duced  by  the  combination  of  a  *  sulphur  acid '  with 
another  metallic  base ;  sulphur- shower  =  sulphur 
rain ;  sulphur-spring,  a  spring  containing  com 
pounds  of  sulphur  or  impregnated  with  sulphurous 
gases;  sulphur-tree,  a  hard-wooded  tree,  Morinda 
lutida,  found  in  West  Central  Africa  and  used  for 
building  purposes;  sulphur-weed  =  SULPHUK- 
WORT  ;  sulphur- work(s,  a  sulphur  manufactory  ; 
sulphur-yellow  sb.  and  a.,  (of)  the  pale-yellow 
colour  characteristic  of  sulphur. 

1836  T.  THOMSON  Min.,  G  fat.,  etc.  II.  507  The  compounds 

which  it  [sc.  sulphur]  forms  with  arsenic  and  antimony.. 

constitute  'sulphur  acids.     1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  643 

Sulphur-acids,  or  Sulphanhydrides.     1876  Encycl.  Brit.  V. 

553/1  *Sulphur,    Selenium,    and    Tellurium    Alcohols   and 

lit  hers.    1675  W.  SIMPSON  (title)  A  Discourse  of  the  *Sulphur- 

Hath  at  Knarsbrough  in  York-Shire.    1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst. 

Ctin.  Med.  xxviii.  355  By  the  use  of  sulphur  baths, . .  all  were 

greatly  improved.     1891    FARRAR  Darkn.  $  Dawn  iii,  The 

sulphur   baths  of  Sinuessa.      1909   LE   QUEUX    House  of 

Whispers  xxviii.  (1913)  195  *Sulphur-casts  of  seals  recently 

acquired  by  that  institution.  1866  Trens.  Botn  Sulphurous, 

*sulphur-colour;    a  pale  bright-yellow,   with   a  mixture  of 

white.      1897   Daily   JVtws    24    Apr.    6/4    Sulphur-colour 

goes  admirably  with   tan.      1811   SHAW   Gen.   Zool.  VIII. 

ii.  480  A  "sulphur-coloured  spot  beneath  each  eye.     1899 

Allbutt's   Syst.   Med.   VIII.   863  Sulphur-coloured    scabs. 

1842  FRANCIS  Diet.  Arts,  *Sulphur  Conet  an  electrical  ex- 

j    periment  and  apparatus  to  prove  the  effect  of  separation  of 

i    the  contact  of  two  bodies,  occasioning  them  to  show  signs  of 

I    electricity.    1857  GOSSE  6?/«/Aa/iv  vii.  172  Delicate  *sulphur- 

I    hued  flowers.     1840  R.  ELLIS  Customs  IV.  154  Duties  on.. 

i    *Sufphur  Impressions,  for  every  ioo/  value  £5  os.  ott.     1830 

I    M.    DONOVAN   DOIH.    Econ.    I.  281    By  means  of  burning 

j    *sulphur  matches  in  the  casks.    1879  FARRAR  St.  Paut(\$&T,) 

I    568  They  sold  sulphur  matches,  and  old  clothes,  and  broken 

glass.     1681  GREW  Mus&um  in.  in.  ii.  345  *Sulphur-Ore.  .if 

burnt .  .hath  the  scent  of  Brimstone.    1871  Jrnl.  Chem.  Soc. 

XXIV.  449  On  the  Roasting  of  Sulphur  Ores,  with  a  New 

Roasting  Oven.    1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2}  II.  75  The 

compound  of  Sulphur  and  Iron,  called  Martial  Pyrites,  or, 

*Sulphur  Pyrites  and  often  simply  Pyrites.     1882  H.  ED- 

'    MONDS^/IW.  Bot.  132  Often  in  Fir  forests  the  pollen  is  given 

off  into  the  air  in  such  enormous  quantities  that  it  is  washed 

down  by  the  rain  as  a  yellow  powder,  and  is  popularly  known 

as*sulphur  rain.     1836  T.  THOMSON  /!//'«.,  Geol.*  etc.  11.507 

Sulphur  acids,  .have  the  property  of  combining  with  other 

metallic  sulphurets  as  bases,  and  thus  of  forming  what  are 

called  *sulphur  salts.     1883  Evang.  Mag.  J\i\y  311  The  so- 

called  '  ^sulphur-showers  '  often  seen  in  pine  forests.     1874 

jrnl.  Chem.  Soc.  XXVII.  881  The  'Sulphur  Springs  of 
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Trentschin-Teplitz.  1895  Daily  Keivs  2  Aug.  6,  6  *Sulphur- 
tinted  nasturtiums.  >863  R.  F.  RwTowAbeok.fyCawaroons 
II.  77  The  *sulphur-tree.  .also  called  brimstone-tree.  1850 
Miss  PRATT Comm.  Things  Se<i*sidc  i.6;  The  Sea 'Sulphur- 
weed.  1870  KiNGSLtv  At  Last  ii,  In  1836,  two  gentlemen 
of  Antigua.. s=t  up  "sulphur  works  at  the  Souflricre  of  St. 
Lucia.  1816  STEPHENS  in  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  IX.  n.  381 
hunting  of  a  blood-coloured  rufous ;  beneath  'sulphur-yellow. 
1896  W.  F.  KIKBY  Handbk.  Order  Lej>ui.  II.  209  Of  a  yellow 
colour,  varying  from  light  sulphur-yellow  to  deep  orange. 

9.  attrib.  passing  into  adj.  —  *  Of  the  colour  of 
sulphur,  sulphur-coloured ,  sulphur-yellow ',  chiefly 
in  specific  names  of  animals  having  sulphur-yellow 

1  colouring,  as  sulphur  butterfly •,  cockatoo^  parrakeet, 
pearl \  esp.  in  parasynthetic  comb.,  as  sulphur- 

\  bellied, -breasted,  -crested,  -//££<&</ adjs.;  sulphur- 
bottom  (in  full  sulphur-bottom  ivhale},  a  rorqual 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Balxnoptera  sulphureaj 

\    having  yellow  underparts ;  also  sulphur-whale. 

1884  COUES  N.  A mer.  Birds  431  Myiodynastes  liiteiventris, 
*Sulphur-bellied  Striped  Flycatcher.   178*  CREVECCEUR  Lett. 
A  mer.  Farmer  vi.  (1783)  in   The  Sulphur-bottom,  river 
'     St.  Lawrence,  ninety  feet  long.     1904  F.  T.  BULLEN  Creat. 
Sea  xiv.  177  A  huge  sulphur-bottom  whale,  .which,  .attains 
a  maximum    length  of  one   hundred  and   fifty  feet.     1909 
Daily  Chron.  6  Feb.  3/3  The  "sulphur-breasted  toucan.  1879 
EFFERIES  Wild  Life  in  S.  Co.  207  "Sulphur  butterflies  hover 
ere  early  in  the  spring.    1891  B.  G.  JOHNS  Among  Butterjl. 
98  The  Brimstone  or  Sulphur  butterfly.     1899  Daily  A'ews 
7   Oct.  8/5   White   or   *sulphur-chain-stitch.      1893   F.  F. 
MOORE  1  forbid  Banns  73  Did  you  ever  hear  a  real  *sulphur 
cockatoo  in  its  own  woods,  mister?     1811  SHAW  Gen.  Zool. 
;     VIII.  n.  480  Smaller  ^Sulphur-crested  Cockatoo,  Psittacns 
\     sulphnreus.     1842  Lou  DON  Suburban  Hort.  626  'Sulphur- 
1     headed  [cauliflower],  of  which  the  best  variety  is  the  Ports- 
!     mouth.    1811  SHAW  Gen.  Zool.  VIII.  n.  428  "Sulphur  Parra- 
i     keet.      1831  J.  RF.NNIK  Butterfl.  $  M.   152  The  *Sulphur 
1     Pearl  (Margaritia  fatcalis,  Stephens),     a  1860  J .  W.  DAW- 
i     SON  in  Borthtvick*  s  l>r.  A  mer.  Rdr.  221  Another  rorqual. . 
is  known  from  its  yellow  belly  as  the  "sulphur-whale, 
fb,  as  adj.  Sulphureous,  sulphurous.    Obs. 
1594  MARLOWE  &  NASHE  Dido  n.  i,  Came  Hector's  ghost, 
|     With  ashy  visage,  blueish  sulphur  eyes,    1596  Edward  ///, 
,     in.  i.  121  Stir,  angry  Nemesis,  the  happie  helme,  That,  with 
i     the  sulphur  battels  of  your  rage,  The  English  Fleete  may  be 
j     disperst  and  sunke. 

Sulphur  (sr-lfai),  v.  [f.  SI-LFRCR  sb.  Cf.  F. 
:  soufrer,  Du.  solferen,  sulferen] 

In  Urquhart's  Rabelais  (1653)  i.  xvii.  ' sulfured,  hopary- 
i  mated,  moiled  and  bepist '  rendersye^/)/  et  habalinf  of  the 
,  original.  Urquhart's  copy  of  the  French  no  doubt  hadfo^V/, 
I  the  reading  of  the  first  ed.,  and  app.  the  source  also  of 
.  Cotgrave's  solfie  (glossed  '  solfaed  ;  also,  distempered  'j. 
Modern  editors  explain  f  of/re  as  =•  made  mad. 

1.  trans.  To  fumigate  with  burning  sulphur,  e.  g. 
for  the  purpose  of  bleaching  goods,  disinfecting, 
preventing    fermentation   in    casks ;    to    sprinkle 
(plants)  with  flowers  of  sulphur  to  prevent  mould 

i  or  the  like ;  also,  to  put  (wine)   into  casks  that 

'  have  been  fumigated  with  sulphur. 

1759  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  363  twte,  When  the  stockings  were 

I  perfectly  new,  or  the  black  dipt  afresh,  and  the  white  newly 

'  cleaned  and  sulphured.     1830  M.  DONOVAN  DOM.  Econ.  1. 

j  281    For  the  purpose  of  sulphuring  wines.      1867  BLOXAM 

|  Chem.  198  Casks  for  wine  or  beer  are  sulphured  in  order  to 

|  prevent  the  action  of  any  substance  contained  in  the  pores 

I  of    the   wood.      1883    STKATTON   tlops   <>•    Hop-pickers   24 

:  Sulphuring  the  hop  is  frequently  used  to  destroy  mould  in- 

j  sects.     1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  608/1  Immediately  after 

i  ..they  blossom   the    vines  are  sulphured,  to  keep  off  the 

|  Oidium. 

2.  To  treat  with  sulphur  waters,  rare. 

1837  HT.  MARTINEAU  Soc.  Atner.  I.  255  The  season  had 
not  begun,  few  having  been  yet  sufficiently  sulphured  and 
bathed  elsewhere  to  come  here  to  be  braced. 

3.  To  fasten  firmly  with  molten  sulphur,  rare. 
1867  Chambers'  Jrnl.  Sept.  624,  i  An  iron  hook  sulphured 

into  a  small  glass  flask. 

Su-lphurage.  rare.  [f.  SULPHUR  sb.  +  -AGE.] 
=  SULPHURING  2. 

1851  Butler,  II  'ine-dealer,  etc.  28  This  mue t  never  ferments, 
or  if  it  show  the  slightest  sign  of  doing  so,  the  sulphurage  is 
renewed. 

t  Sulphurate,  a-  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  sul- 
;  phuratus,  f.  sulphur:  see  -ATE  2.  Cf.  It.  sot/orato.] 
\  Made  or  consisting  of5  or  resembling,  sulphur;  con- 
•  taining  sulphurous  gases. 

1660  H.  MORE  Myst.  Godl.  v.  xvi.  189  A  pale  sulphurate 
!     colour.    i66a  CHAKLETON  Myst.  Vintners  (1675)  182  A  fresh 
j     Cask,  newly  fumed   with  a  Sulphurate  Match.      1666  W. 
BOGHUHST  Loititogr.  (1894)28  Taking.. strong  waters,  sul 
phurate,  and  Plague  waters. 

Sulphurate  (sp-lfiur^t),  v.  rare.  [f.  SULPHUR 
+  -ATK3,  or  back-formation  from  next.]  trans.  To 
combine  with,  or  convert  into,  sirlphur  ;  to  impreg 
nate  with,  or  subject  to  the  action  of,  sulphur. 

1757  tr.  HenckeVs  Pyritologiu  xiii.  248  When  I  would  try 
to  make  ores  from  metals..!  am  obliged  to  use  metallic 
earths,  or  formal  metals,  also  real  sulphur  artd  arsenic,  in 
order  either  10  arsenicate,  or  sulphurate  the  former.  1852 
BURN  Naval  ty  Milit.  Diet.  n.  (1863)  277/1  Sulphurate, 
sou/rer,  ensoufrer  ;  converter  en  sulfure. 

Sulphurated  (sylfiur<Mted),  ///.  a.  [f.  late  L. 
sulphurdtus  SULPHURATE  a.  +  -ED  *.] 

1 1.  Sulphurous.  (In  fig.  context.)  Obs. 

1609  [Bp.  W.  BARLOW]  Ansiv.  Nameless  Cath.  165  The 
sulphurated  fuell  of  all  disloyaltie. 

2.  Chiefly  Chem.  Combined  or  impregnated  with 
sulphur :  applied  chiefly  to  sulphides,  t  Sul 
phurated  hydrogen  gas :  hydrogen  sulphide, 


SULPHURATION. 

sulphuretted  hydrogen.  (Survives  chiefly  in  terms 
of  the  Materia  Medica.) 

1747  tr,  A  s  trues  Fevers  269  The  sulphurated  oil  of  juniper. 
1757  tr.  Henckefs  Fyritologia  ix.  133  Sulphurated  ores. 
1790  KERB  tr.  Lavoisier's  Kltm.  Chem.  x.  in  The  sul 
phurated  hydrogen  gas.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Opfr.  Mech. 
768  The  sulphurated  mass  being  brought  into  fusion.  1868 
ROVLE  &  HEADLAND  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  5)  89  Potassa  sul/'hu- 
rata.  .Sulphurated  Potash.  Sulphuret  (or  Sulphide)  of 
Potassium... TheSulphuret  of  Potassium  was  formerly  known 
by  the  name  of  Liver  of  Sulphur.  1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med. 
Diet.,  Sulphurated  bath,.  .Sulphurated  potassa  2,  water  100 
parts;  dissolve.  Ibid.,  Sulphurated  oil,  balsam  of  sulphur. 
Ibid.,  Sulphurated  water, . .  a  solution  of  sodium  mono- 
sulphide  and  sodium  chloride. 

f3.   =  SULPHURED  2.  Obs. 

1751  Chambers'  CycL,  Sulphurated  Wine. 

Sulphuration.  (s»lfuW'f3n).  Now  rare  or 
Obs.  [f.  SULPHUR  v.  or  SULPHURATE  v. :  SCC-ATION. 
Cf.  F.  sulfttration.  (L.  sulfuratio  =  vein  of  sulphur.)] 

1.  Anointing  with  sulphur,  rare. 

1713  BESTLKV  Rem.  Free  thinking  §  50  Charms,  sulphura- 
tions,  dippings  in  the  sea. 

2.  Fumigation  with  sulphur ;   =  SULPHURING  2. 
1791  \\.f^A\\^Q^Rerthollet"sDyeing\.  i.  in. x.  294  Sulphura. 

tion  (is]  exposure  to  the  vapour  of  sulphur.  1839  URK/)IC/. 
Arts  1218  Sulphuration,  is  the  process  by  which  woollen, 
silk,  and  cotton  goods  are  exposed  to  the  vapours  of  burning 
sulphur,  or  to  sulphurous  acid  gas.  1853  R.  HUNT  Man. 
Photvgr.  93  When  the  paper  is  nearly,  .dry,  it  must  be  ex 
posed  in  a  closed  vessel  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas...  It 
is  then  a  second  time  submitted  to  sulphura  tion.  1858  [see 
SULPHURINC;  i'bl.  sb.  2). 

3.  Combination  with  sulphur. 

1796  KIRWAN  Klem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  II.  511  Pelletier  says  100 
parts  Tin  weigh  after  Sulphuration  116,5.  1826  HENRY 
KUm.  Chem.  I.  531  A  sulpliuret  of  the  first  degree  of  sul- 
phuration.  1834  TURNKK  Chem.  (1847)  425  The  two  lowest 
degrees  of  Sulphuration,  the  tetrasulphuret  and  disulphuret. 

4.  Treating  with  sulphur,  vulcanization. 

1853  U*E  Diet.  Arts  (ed.  4)  I.  366  The  Sulphuration  of 
caoutchouc,  a  valuable  invention. 

Sulphurator  (ftzrlfiurTUaj).  [See  SULPHURATE 
v,  and -OR.]  An  apparatus  for  sprinkling  plants 
with  flowers  of  sulphur,  fumigating  with  sulphur, 
or  the  like. 

1851  Catal.  Great  Exhib.  ix.  I.  366/2  Sulphurator  and 
funugator,  to  diffuse  powdered  sulphur  for  de>troying  mil 
dew.  i884OciLviK,  Sulphttratort.  .an  apparatus  for  fumiga 
ting  or  bleaching  by  means  of  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur. 
1913  DORLAND  Affa.  Diet.  921/1  Sulphurator^  an  apparatus 
for  applying  sulphur  fumes,  as  in  disinfecting. 

t  Su  Iphurc.    Ckem.    Obs.     [a.   F.  tulpkurt, 

sulfurc{Nomen<:ltChimiqntt\1§l}'.  see  -u RE.]  ^ 
SULPHIDE  sb. 

1794  PEARSON  tr.  Morveaus  Chem.  Nomencl.  35-6  Sul- 
phurets,  or  Sulphures;  which  were  formerly  called  Hepars 
or  Livers.  1806  S.  PARKKS  Chem.  Catech.  (1819)  544  Sul- 
phures,  or  Sulphurets,  combinations  of  alkalies,  or  metals, 
with  sulphur. 

t  Sulpha 'real,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  L.  sul- 
phurens  SULPHUREOUS  +  -AL.]  Sulphurous.  So 
t  Sulphu'rean,  f  Snlphn  reate  adjs. 

a  1604  HANMKR  Chrnn,  Irel.  (1633)  65  They,  .sent  such  a 
number  of  damned  soules  into  the  sulphureall  pits,  [etc.}. 
1607  R.  QAKEW]  tr.  Estienne's  World  of  Wonders  A  2, 
Those  tartarean  woods,  and  sulphurean  lakes,  c  1620  T. 
ROBINSON  Mary  Magd.  758  Though  vnto  >'•  poyson'd  lake 
shce  went,  Vncapable  shee  was  of  y*  sulphurean  sent.  1631 
LITHGOW  Trav.  i.  21  The  Sulphurean  mountaine.  Ibid.  ix. 
391  A  sulphureat  Riuer. 

Sulphured  (sz;'lfMd\///.  a.  [f.  SULPHUR  sb. 
+  -EH,  after  late  L.  sulphurtitus.] 

1.  Full  of,  or  charged  with,  sulphur;  sulphurous. 
1605   Gunpowder  Plot   in   Harl.  Misc.   (Malh.)   III.  15 

Sulphured  smoke,  furious  flames,  and  fearful  thunder.  1691 
J.  S  ALTER  Triumphs  /foly  Jesus  22  A  furj1.  .Toss'd.  .a 
sulphur'd  Brand.  1796  K.  POLWHELE  Influence  Local 
Attachm.  u.  xvii,  A  myriad  that  escap'd  the  doom,  Cling  to 
the  sulphur'd  spot.  1801  MOORE  Ring  211  A  sulphured 
smoke  Came  burning  in  his  breath  !  1807  J.  BARLOW 
Columb.  HI.  358  Storm,  thunder,  fire,  against  the  mountains 
driven,  Rake  deep  their  sulphur'd  sides. 

2.  Of  wine  (sec  quot.), 

1718  CHAMBERS  CycL  s.v.  Wine,  Sulphur'd  Wine,  is  that 
put  in  Casks  wherein  Sulphur  has  been  burnt ;  in  order  to 
fit  it  for  keeping,  or  for  Carriage  by  Sea. 

3.  Bleached  by  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  sulphur, 
1908  Anim.  ^lanagem.  (Vet.  Departm.,  War  Office)  Index, 

Sulphured  oats. 

t  Sulphure  ity.  Obs.  [ad.  mod.L.  sulpha- 
reitas,  f.  L.  sulpkureus  SULPHUREOUS:  see -ITY.] 
Sulphureous  quality  or  nature. 

1610  B.  JOSSON  Alch.  n.  v.  85  The  Aqueitie,  Terreltie,  and 
Sulphureitie  Shall  runne  together  againe.  1651  FRENCH 
Distill,  vi.  176  He  saith  that  imperfect  bodies  have  super* 
fluous  humidities,  and  sulphureity  generating  a  combustible 
blacknesse  in  them.  1676  f'hil.  Trans.  XI.  613  By  its  sul- 
phureity  it  will  mix  it  self  with  the  sulphureous  salt  of  cal 
cined  Tartar. 

SulphureO-  (sflfiu-T/V,  used  as  combining 
form  of  L.  sulphureus  SULPHUREOUS  in  the  sense 
of  'sulphureous  and  .  . .'. 

1677  E.  BKOWME  Trar.GerwanVi  etc.  161  Baths,  .esteemed 
to  be  Sulphureo  nitrous.  1693  '"**'"'•  Trans.  XVII.  1004  A 
Sulphureo-saline  Spring.  1731  MILLER  Card.  Diet.  Y  yyyt 
These  sulphurco-acrial  Particles  in  the  Leaves.  1754  Phil. 
Trans.  XLVIII.  853  The  sulphureo-reguHne  substance. 
1871  W.  A.  LFICHTOM  Lichen-flora  46  C\oniocybe\  furfu- 
racta,  Ar'n.  sulphureous  or  sulphureo-virescent,  apothecia 
sulphureo-suffused,  or  with  flavo-virescent,  naked,  elongate 
Sti  piles. 
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Sulphureous  (s^lfiuVrfts),  a.  Also  6  aul- 
phureua,  S  sulfureous.  [f,  L.  sulphureus,  f. 

sulphur  :  see  SULPHUU  sb.  and  -EOUS.  Cf.  It.,  Sp., 
Pg.  sulfureo.] 

\.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sulphur ;  full  of,  contain 
ing,  or  consisting  of  sulphur. 

In  the  first  two  quots.  the  reference  is  to  SULPHUR  sl>.  2. 

16*6  BACON  Sylva  §  354  There  bee  two  Great  Families  of 
Things.  .Sulphureous  and  Mercuriall.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWN  R 
Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  xii.  335  So  doth  fire  cleanse  and  purifie 
bodies,  because  it  consumes  the  sulphureous  parts,  which 
before  did  make  them  foule.  a  1691  BOYLE  Hist.  Air  (1692) 
60  A  very  sulphureous  Soil.  1731  in  loth  Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm.  App.  i.  270  The  Millypedes  or  Wood-lice  have  a 
sulphureous  spirit  in  them  wcn  I  have  known  do  wonders 
on  weak  constitutions.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  I. 
viii.  36  Any  sulphureous  substance,  mixed  with  iron,  pro 
duces  a  veiy  great  heat  by  the  admission  of  water.  1807 
BYRON  Klegy  on  Neu'stead  Abbey  xv,  War's  dread  ma 
chines.. dart  destruction  in  sulphureous  showers.  1842 
LOUDON  Suburban  Hart.  217  Where  the  air  is  heated  by 
smoke-flues  or  by  fermenting  stable  dung,  it  may  be  charged 
with  sulphureous  or  other  noxious  gases.  1875  E.  WHITE 
Life  in  Christ  iv.  xxlv.  (1878)386  The  sulphureous  rain  [fire 
and  brimstone]  destroyed  them  all  ! 
b.  Of  sulphur  springs  or  waters. 

1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  -54  Those  sulphureous  Bathes  which 
were  neere  vnto  Cameriacum.  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  4  Nov. 

1644,  Neere   the  towne  is  a  sulphureous  fountaine  --'hich 
continualy  boils.     179*  A.  YOUNG  Trav.  France  I.  25  The 
patients  lie  up  to  their  chins  in  hot  sulphureous  water.    1797 
UNDERWOOD    Dis.    Childhood  I.    09    The    Harrowgate,    or 
any  other  sulphureous  water  will  have  a  good  effect.      1835 
Cycl.  Pract.  Med.   IV.  479/1   Sulphureous   mineral  waters 
have  been  so  named  from  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
with   which   they   are   impregnated.      1911    Kncycl.    Brit. 
XXVI.    61/1    Natural    sulphureous    waters,   especially   hot 
springs,  readily  deposit  sulphur. 

•f"  C.  Old  Path.  Consisting  of  *  sulphur  '  as  one 
of  the  principles  of  matter ;  (of  disease)  arising 
from  '  sulphurous  '  matter. 

1615  HART  Anat.  Ur.  n.  x.  120  Such  diseases  as  haue 
their  original!  from  this  Sulphureous  and  salt  matter.  Ibid., 
Some  sulphureous,  Mercuriall,  or  saltish  and  tartareous 
disease.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xii,  439/2  Cholagoga, 
medicines  that  purge  Sulphureous  and  Bilious  humours. 
1701 J.  PuRCELLCA<?//V£  (1714)  141  The  Curative  Indirations 
in  this  Cause  are,  to  divide  and  break  asunder  the  Sulphu 
reous  Filaments,  and  ill  digested  Particles  of  the  Aliments. 

2.  Derived  or  emanating  from  sulphur  ;  hence, 
having  the  qualities  associated  with  ^burning)  sul 
phur  ;  applied  chiefly  to  cloud,  smoke,  odour. 

a  1553  LELAND  Itin.  (1907)  u.  142  The  water  of  the  baynes 
..having  sumwhat  a  sulphttreus  and  sumwhat  on  pleasant 
savor.  1594  NASHE  Terrors  Night  Wks.  1904  I.  360  A  sul 
phureous  stinking  smoak.  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  7  Feb. 

1645,  Gaping,  .chasms,  out  of  which  issued  such  sulphureous 
blatts  and  smoke  [etc.].     1700  DRYDEN  Ovid's  Met.  xv.  509 
/Etna  vomiting  sulphureous  Fire.     17*5  POPK  Cdyss.  xii. 
492  Sulphureous  odours  rose,  and  smould'ring  smoke,  a  1774 
GOLDSM.  Surv.  Exp.  Philos.  (1776)  I.  56  The  flash  is  sudden, 
the  noise  is  loud,  a  sulphureous  smell  ensues.     1842  LOUDON 
Suburban  Hart.  201  No  sulphureous  or  other  disagreeable 
effluvium  is  ever  given  out  by  hot-water  pipes  when  they 
become  leaky,  as  is  the  case  with  flues  when  they  are  not 
air-tight.     1866  HERSCHEL  Fam.  Lect.  Set.  22  The  dense 
sulphureous  vapour  that  swept  down  from  the  mountain. 

b.  Thundery,  rare.  (Cf.  SULPHUROUS  2  b.) 
1751  KARL  OKRERY  Kern.  Swift  (1752)  58  King  William  in 
hopes  to  dispel  this  sulphureous  body  of  clouds  [etc.]. 

3.  allusively  indjSg.   ta.  Hellish,  satanic.  Obs. 
[1614  T.  TAYLOR  2  Serm.  ii.  24  We.. remember  not  that 

they  digged  a  sulphureous  pit  in  1605,  wide  enough  to 
swallow  three  whole  kingdomes.  ]  1644  ViCAKsd-Wuf  Mount 
202  The  sulphureous  and  sanguineous  or  bloody  order  and 
fraternity  of  Romish  Jesuites. 

b.  Full  of  the  'sulphur*  of  hell. 
1791  HAMPSON  Mem.  J.  Wesley  II.  69  Hell  and  damna* 
lion  has  been  denounced . .  in  a  stile  so  horribly  sulphureous, 
that  [etc.]  186$  Pall  Ufa//  Gaz.  22  Apr.  i  They  would  be 
under  the  absolute  sway  of  the  most  sulphureous  preacher 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

4.  Sulphur-coloured  ;  sulphur-yellow.     Also,  of 
the  bluish  colour  of  the  flame  with  which  sulphur 
burns. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Sulphureous,.. of  the  colour  of 
Sulphur  or  Brimston.  1794  MRS.  RADCLimA&*£  Udolpha 
xxix,  The  accumulating  clouds,  .assumed  a  red  sulphureous 
tinge  that  foretold  a  violent  storm.  1796  SOUTH  EY  Donica 
xxvi,  The  hallow'd  tapers  dimly  stream  d  A  pale  sulphureous 
light.  1811  JOANNA  RAII.ME  Metr,  Leg.)  Ghost  of  Fad  on 
xxix.  Till  the  flame . .  burn'd  Of  clear  sulphureous  blue.  1816 
KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  xlvi,  279  Sulphureous  (Sulphtt* 
reus).  Yellow  with  a  tint  of  green.  1865  LIVINCSIONK 
Zambesi  xii.  258  The  evening  sun  imparts  a  sulphureous  hue. 
f  5.  Chem.  Sulphureous  acid  (gas}:  sulphurous 
acid  (gas).  Sulphureous  hydrogen  :  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Sulphureous  salt  (see  quot.  1790).  Sul 
phureous  spirit :  ?  sulphur  dioxide.  Obs. 

1704  I.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  s.  v.,  After  the  Spirit  and  Oil 

!  of  Vitriol  are  in  distillation  of  that  Mineral,  driven  out  by  a 
most  Violent  Fire.. into  the  Receiver.  They  commonly 
Kti  title  the  Matter  in  a  Glass  Body;  and  the  first  Spirit  that 
risrs  then  with  a  very  gentle  degree  of  Fire,  is  called  the 
Sulphureous  Spirit  of  Vitriol.  1789  J.  K[F.IR]  1st  Pf.  Diet. 
Chem.  6/2  The  sulphureous  acid,  arid  the  marine  dephlogisti- 
catcd  acid  destroy  vegetable  colours,  and  change  them  to 
white.  1790  KERR  tr.  Laroisier's  Kltm.  Chem.  222  notet 
The  only  one  of  these  salts  known  to  the  old  chemists  was 
the  sulphite  of  potash,  under  the  name  of  Slant's  sulphureous 
salt.  >794  PEARSON  tr.  Morveau's  Chem.  Kotnetttl.  4  'I  he 
word  Sulfite -denotes  compounds  consisting  of  the  Sulphu 
reous  Acid  and  each  of  the  above  twenty-six  different  kinds 

1    of  substances.    Jbid,  30  Sulphur,  which  by  combining  with 
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Oxygen  and  Caloric  produces  sulphureous  Acid  Ga/.  1806 
Gazetteer  Scot .  (ed.  2)  297/2  Springs,  one  of  which  is  impreg 
nated  with  sulphureous  hydrogen  gas.  1812  SIR  H.  DAVY 
Chem.  Philos.  Wks.  1840  IV.  23  He  [sc.  Stahl]  discovered. . 
the  nature  of  sulphureous  acid. 

Hence  Snlphu'reously  adv. .  Sulphu  reousness. 

1677  [see  SDLPHUKIOWLV  adv.  quot.  1638].     1690  T.  HUR- 

!    NET   Th.  Earth  in.  x.  II.  83   Sulphureousness  of  the  Soil. 

111701  MAUNUREI.L  Joitm,  -Jerus.  (1721)  84  The  Sulphure- 

ousiiess  of  its  Smell  and  Taste.      1727   S.   HAI  KS  Statical 

Fss.  (1731)  I-  311  In  proportion  to  the  sulphureonsness  and 

thkkness  of  those  fumes.     1906  ll'estm,  (.iaz.   7  Sept.  2   i 

The  air  still  smelt  sulphureously. 

Sulphuret  (stHfiurct).  Chem.  [ad.  mod.L. 
sulphuretum-.  =ee  SULPHUR  sb.  and  -URET.  Cf. 
SULPHUKK.]  =  SULPHIDE  sb.  Now  only  in  Materia 
Medica  and  Mining.) 

1790  K.ERR  tr.  Lavoisier's  Klein.  Chem.  249  One  part  ore 
of  molybdena,  which  is  a  natural  sulphuret  of  that  metal,  is 
put  into  a  retort.     1791   HAMILTON  Bert  beliefs  Dyeing  II. 
11.  n.  1.65  Sulphuret  of  alkali.    i794PF:Ai<soN  in  riul.  Trans. 
LXXXIV.  395  Sulphuret  of  lime  (calcareous  liver  of  sul 
phur'.      1811   A.   T.   THOMSON  Land.  Dis/'.  (1818)  499  The 
potash  combines  with  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphuret  of  anti 
mony,  and  forms  sulphuret  of  potash.     1815  J.  NICHOLSON 
Opcr.  J\lech.  629    Lead   is  obtamsd  from  ore,  and,  from  its 
being   generally  combined  with  sulphur,  it  hits  been  deno 
minated  'sulphuret1.     1839  DE  LA  BECHB  Rep.  Geol.  Corn- 
-i-all,  etc.  x.  287  The  sulphuret  of  zinc  (the   lll.ii  lc  Jack  of 
,     the    Cornish   miners'.      1852    ROVLE  Mat.  .Mcd.    ied.    2)    87 
'     Poiassii  Snlphutetitm ..  Sulphuret  of  Potassium.    1881  KAY- 
,     MOM)    Mining  67<>jv.,  Svlphurets%    in    miners'  phrase,  the 
undecom posed    metallic   orts,    usually  sulphides.      Chiefly 
1     applied  to  auriferous  pyrites.      1895  Diiily  AVrcj  25  June  9,  5 
Tuns  of  sulphmets  treated,  398. 

attrib.  1877  RAY.MOSU  Statist.  Mints  •$-  Mining  75  Sul- 
phuret-concentration. . .  Sulphuret -reduction,  1881  l\ep.  //(>. 
Repr.  free.  Met.  U.S.  261  A  strong  vein  of  sulphuiet  ore. 

Sulphuretted  's»  lfiuretrd\  a.    Chem.     Also 
t-eted.     [f.  piec.  +  -Ki>2.]     Combined  chemically 
I    with  sulphur;  impregnated  with  sulphur. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen :  hydrogen  sulphide,  H^S,  a 
Colourless  gas  witli  a  very  offensive  odour,  prepared  by  the 
action  of  diluted  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  upon  iron 
(ferrous)  sulphide. 

1805  \\ .  NISBKT  Diet.  Chem.  ^73  [New  name]  Sulphu 
retted  Hydrogen  Ga<,  [old  name]  Hepatic  air.  1818  HENRY 
/./(•/«.  Chem.  (ed.  8)  I.  155  Hydrogen  g.T-,..when  piocured 
from  zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,.. is  contaminated  with 
sulphureted  h>  drogen  and  carbonic  acid.  1842  FRANCIS 
Diet.  Arts,  Sulphuretted  Alcohol,  a  solution  of  sulphur  in 
alcohol;  obtained  by  boiling  them  together.  /bid,,  Sul- 
phitretted  Spirit,  a  compound  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
ammonia.  1845  BALLAKD  &  GARKOU  Mnt.  Mcd.  396  Sul 
phuretted  Waters.  All  these  contain  hydro-sulphuric  acid 
(sulphuretted  hydrogen).  1880  UtssKV  /><>/.  63  The  Mil. 
phuretted  essences  contain  sulphur.  To  this  c!a*s  Lelong 
the  essential  oils  in  mustard, . .  garlic,  a^afu:lk!a,  etc. 

Sulphuric  (s#lfiu»'rik),  a.  [ad.  F.  suljuritjue 
(A'omencl.  Chimiqne,  1787)  :  see  SULPHUR  sb.  and 

-1C  I.] 

1.  Chem.  Sulphuric  act\/,  a  highly  corrosive  oily 
fluid  (hydrogen  sulphate,  HaSO4\  also  called  oil  of 
vitriol^  in  its  pure  state  a  den^e  liquid  without 
colour  or  smell  ;  prepared  on  a  large  scale  for  use 
in  arts  and  trades  by  burning  iron  pyrites  or  sul 
phur  and  leading  the  fumes,  together  with  oxides 
of  nitrogen  and  air,  over  into  chambers  into  which 
jets  of  steam  are  forced. 

Formerly  used  also  for  sulphur  trioxide,  sulphuric  acid 
gas,  SOj  ;  also  called  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid. 

1790  KEKR  ir.  Lavoisier's  Klein.  Chem.  355  Fluid  sub 
stances,  such  as  sulphuric  and  nitiic  acids.  1791  HAMILTON 
BtrtkelUf*  Dyeing  I.  i.  i.  i.  5  The  solution  of  indigo  in 
jhe  sulphuric  (vitriolic)  acid.  1794  PEARSON  tr.  Mf»~-cau's 
('ht'in.  X amend.  3  These  three  species  are  nained  the  Sul 
phureous,  the  Sulphuric,  and  the  Oxygenated  Sulphuric 
Acids.  1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Si  i.  fy  Art  11.420  Sul 
phuric  acid  is  ihe  union  of  oxygen  and  sulphur.  .1866  Ros- 
<-.>E  fcle>n.  Chem.  169  Salt-cake  process.  This  process  con 
sists  in  the  decomposition  of  salt  by  mt.ms  of  sulphuric  acid. 

attrib.  1827  FARADAY  Ckem,  Mnnif,  xv.  (1842)  393  A 
sulphuric  acid  bath.. may  be  used  with  great  Hvmnugc 
in  the  desiccation  of  particular  gase-i.  1841  K.  J.  (»HA\E< 
Syst*  din.  Med.  xxvii.  3^9  Sulphuric  acid  baths  exerted 
a  favourable  influence  on  the  eruptions.  1851  C<it<i/.  iirent 
Exhib.  iv.  1077  Sulphuric  acid  clay,  known  in  trade  under 
the  denomination  of  aluminas.  1876  DI/NGLISON  Med.  Lex. 
s.v.  Sulphuric  Add t  Sulphuric  Acid  Lemonade .  ,\*  made 
by  adding  together  sulphuric  acid,  water,  ai;d  syrup. 

b.  With  (jnalifying  word,  as  concentrated,  dilute, 
glacial,  Nordhanstn  (see  these  words). 

Anhrdroiis  sulphuric  nctd,  sulphur  trioxide.  /-«w/r«f  sul 
phuric  acid,  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphur  trioxide. 
Cermatt  sulphuric  add  =  NORDMAUSEN. 

1790  KERK  tr.  /  avdisieSs  F.Utn.  Chem.  272  Concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  1800  Jsee  C.LACIAL  2  b].  1842  FRANCIS  Hi,  t. 
Arts  s.v.,  Nordhausen  or  German  sulphuric  acid.  1867 
Chambers'  Kncycl.  I X.  303/1  Sulphuric  A  nhydridft  formerly 
known  as  Anhydrous  Sulphuric  Acid. 

C.  Related  to  or  derived  from  sulphuric  acid. 

Sulphuric  anhydride  :  sulphur  trir-xide.  Sulphuric  ether^ 
tthylic  or  vinic  ether,  a  compound  formed  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  upon  spirits  of  wine.  Sulphuric  Qxidt : 
sulphur  trioxide. 

1815  J.  SMITH  ranorama  Sd.  4  Art  III.  96  Ether,  sul 
phuric.  186*  MILLER  Klem.  Chem.,  Org.  (e<!.  ?)  iii.  J  6.  245 
The  hydrocarbons  of  this  class  combine  readily  with  sul 
phuric  anhydride  \fd.  1857  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid]. 
1868  WATTS  Diet.  Ch,-iH.  V.  569  Sulphuric  Oxide  or  An- 
hydride,  SO*.  Anhydrous  Sulphuric  Acid.  /fad.  576  Sul 
phuric  Chloride,  SO'Cl1.  1871  TVNOAU.  frafM.'Scf.  (1879) 
I.  xvil  449  For  barely  visible  redness  formic  aether  is  more 
opaque  than  sulphuric. 
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SULPHURY. 


F,1 


T  2.  Consisting  of  or  containing  sulphur.  Obs. rare. 

1794  HUTTON  Philos.  Light,  etc.  205  In  the  deflagration 
of  sulphur,  while  the  phlogistic  part  escapes  in  light,  the 
proper  sulphuric  matter  is  oxigenated.  1811  PINKERTON 
j'etral.  II.  62  The  rocks  of  common  salt,  with  the  bitu 
minous,  sulphuric,  and  metallic. 

Salphnriferous  (sMfiurKeras),  a.  rare.  [t. 
SULPHUK  sb.  +  -(I)FEROUS.]  Containing  sulphur; 
sulphurous. 

1830  Fraser's  Mag.  II.  275  Beelzebub,,  .a song  !.  .Give ear 
While  Beelzy  breathes  hi*  sulph  uriferous  strain.  1859  M  AVNE 
Expos.  Lex.  1229/1  Sulp/turi/erus,  sulphuriferous. 

t  Su  Iphurine,  «.  Ohs.  rarer-0,  [f.  SULPHUR 
sb.  +  -INK  *.  Cf.  OF.  snlfurin,  ntlphurin,  1'g.  sul- 
furino.]  Sulphurous. 

1731  BAU.EY  vol.  II,  Su/^/inr/ne,of  or  pertaining  to,  like  or 
of  the  quality  of  sulphur. 

Sulphuring1  (szrlfaiitj),  vhh  sb.  [f.  SULPHUR 
sb*  or  if.  +  -ING  I.] 

fl.  The  action  of  dipping  in  sulphur.  Obs.rarf*. 
1648  HKXHAM  n,  F.en  fttoffitrnigr,  A  Sulphering,  or  a 

Dipping  in  brim-stone. 

2.  Kxposure  to  the  fumes  arising   from  burning 
sulphur,  to  produce  whiteness  in  fabrics,  to  prevent 
fermentation  in  casks,  to  disinfect,  etc. 

1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Chcm.  II.  273  Sulphuring  serves  to 
give  to  silk  destined  for  white  stuffs,  as  well  as  to  woollen 
cloth,  the  highest  degree  of  whiteness  to  be  obtained.  1830 
M.  DONOVAN  Dont.  Econ.  I.  281  Whatever  care  is  taken  in 
the  racking  of  wines,  they  will  again  ferment,  unless  they 
undergo  the  operation  of  sulphuring.  1858  HOBLVN  Diet. 
Terms  M,-d.  (ed.  8),  Sulphnration^  Sulphuring,  the  sub 
jection  of  woollen  and  other  articles  to  the  fumes  of  burn 
ing  sulphur,  or  sulphurous  acid,  for  decolouring  or  bleach 
ing  purposes.  1860  O'NEILL  Client.  Calico  Print.  63  The 
effect  of  sulphuring  upon  woollen  goods  is  not  simply  that 
of  whitening,  it  gives  also  lustre  and  brilliancy.  1885  HUM 
MEL  Dyeing  Textile  Fabrics  na  Gas  Bleaching,  Moving, 
or  Sulphuring. 

3.  The  sprinkling  of  plants  with  flowers  of  sul 
phur  to  prevent  or  destroy  mildew. 

1891  Daily  News  28  July  6 '6  The  only  thing  which 
tlanters  have  to  all  appearance  to  fear  is  mould,  judging 
rom  the  nee  application  of  the  process  of  sulphuring. 

4.  (See  quot.) 

1880  J.  I.OMAS"  Alkali  Trade  57  The  bete  noire  of  sul 
phuric  acid  making  is  '  sulphuring  ',  or  'subliming*.  This 
is  caused  by  the  admission  of  an  insufficient  amount  of  air 
below  the  grates  of  the  burners,  free  sulphur  being  sublimed 
and  carried  forward  into  the  chambers,  where  it  floats  upon 
the  surface  of  the  acid.  , 

5.  at  t  rib. 

1839  UK K  Diet.  Arts  1218  Sulphuring-rooms  are  sometimes 
constructed  upon  a  great  scale.  1851  Catal.  Great  Exhib. 
vi.  I.  275/2  Sulphuring  apparatus.  1860  O'NEILL  Client, 
Calico  Print.  64  A  sulphuring  stove  was  in  constant  work 
within  fifty  yards  of  it.  1875  Encycl.  Brit.  III.  822/2  Thorn's 
sulphuring  process  [of  bleaching  wool]. 

rSulphu  rious,  <-'.  Obs.  Also  5  sulphury ose, 
6  .sulph-,  sulfurius,  8  sulphrious.  [ad.  OF. 
sitlphiirieux  or  L.  *  sulphur  iosus\  see  SDLPBDBjA. 

ami  -iocs.]    =  SULPHUUEOUS,  SULPHUROUS. 

1471  RipLEY  Comp.  Akh.  VIM.  vii.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  172 
[That]  hys  fatnys  sulphuryose  He  mynyshyd  in  hym  whych 
ys  infectuose.  c  1550  HOLLAND  Crt.  V'enus  i.  833  Ouirset 
with  slicht  sulphurious,  And  suddant  mort.  1560  —  Seven 
Sages  38  O  suttelf  Serpent  sulphurius.  1599  B.  JOSSON  Ez>. 
Man  out  of  Hum.  v.  iii.  (Qo.  1600),  Spare  no  sulphurious 
[ft/.  1616  sulphurous]  jea-^t  that  may  come  out  of  thatsweatie 
Forge  of  thine.  1611  BURTON  Anat.Mel.  i.  iii.  in.  1.268  At 
Lypara  and  those  sulphurious  Isles.  1617  H.  BURTON  Bail 
ing  ropes  Bull  13  That  Canon  of  Trent,  which  dischargeth 
a  sulphurious  Anathema  against  the  doctrine.  1631  GOUGE 
God's  Arrows  \.  §  23.  30  Even  on  a  sudden  was  that  faire 
skie  turned  into  a  sulphurious  and  most  dismall  skie.  1683 
Dighys  Chym.  Seer.  46  Filter  and  evaporate,  and  you  shall 
have  a  Sulphurious  Salt.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  $  P. 
235  Through  kindled  Fires  from  sulphurious  Caverns.  1701 
\V\xwiCK'i\fettt.CJias.  /,  18  A  sulphurious  vapour  flew  from 
an  unadvised  mouth  of  Mr.  Clement  Cooke.  1717  W.  MA- 
THKR  Vug.  Man's  Cotnfi.  390  A  remarkable  Well,  which 
being  emptied,  there  presently  breaks  out  a  Sulphrious  Va 
pour. 

Hence  f  Salphn.Tiou.sly  adv. 

1638  SIR  T.  HEKBEKT  Trav.  (ed.  z)  31  Aden  is  seated  low, 
sulphuriously  [ed.  1677  sulphureously]  shaded  by  a  high 
barren  Mountaine;  whose  brazen  front  scorching  the  miser 
able  Towne,  yeelds  a  perfect  cliaracter  of  Turkish  basenesse. 

Sulphurity  (s»lfiu*Titi).  rare.  [i.  SULPHUR  j£. 

+  -ITV.]    Sulphurousness.    His  Sulphurity,  Satan. 

1650  ASHMOLE  tr.  A.  Dee's  Fasc.  Ghent,  in  Chym.  Collect. 
ii.  22  Fire  extracts  that  which  exists  in  the  interiours  of 
things,  and  feeds  on  the  sulphurity  [orig.  siitphureitatem] 
of  them.  1915  Spectator  14  Aug. 3 13/1  His  Sulphurity  stirs 
supine  mankind  into  fruitful  hustling. 

Sulphurize  (srrlfiuraiz),  v.  [a.  F.  sulfuriser 
(Lavoisier,  1789) :  see  SULPHUR  sb.  and  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  cause  to  combine  chemically  with, 
or  to  be  impregnated  by,  sulphur ;  to  convert  into 
a  sulphur  compound, 

1794  [see  SULPHURIZED].  1815  HENRY  Klein.  Chem.  (ed.  7) 
I.  314  Sulphurized  alcohol.  1870  Eng.  Mech.  4  Mar. 
597/2  Re-agents,  either  oxidising  or  sulphurising.  1873 
HAYNE  in  Tristram  Moab  397  Some  stumps  [of  palm-trees] 
remain  not  petrified,  but,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
'sulphurised*.  189*  Photogr.  Ann.  II.  173  To  further 
sulphurise  bitumen,  M.  Valenta  dissolves  10  grammes  of 
sulphur.,  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

2.  To  treat  or  dress  with  sulphur  ;  to  vulcanize 
(rubber). 

1846  Meek.  Mag.  4  July  2/2  Gutta  percha  either  sulphur 


ised  or  unsulphurised.  1901  Lancet  26  Jan.  252/1  Sulphur 
ised  catgut. 

3.  To  fumigate  with  burning  sulphur. 

1856  MORTON  Cycl.  Agric.  I.  466/2  Sulphurizing. — The 
common  process  by  which  fermentation  is  checked  ,.  is 
called  sulphuring  or  stumming.  1868  Chambers'  Encycl.  X. 
222/1  Sulphurising  is  a  process  which  is  especially  applied  to 
sweet  white  wines.  1883  HAI.DANE  Workshop  Rec.  Ser.  n. 
205/2  Large  commercial  packages.,  cannot  efficiently  be 
sulphurized  without  ..  spreading  out  the  contents.  Ibid.^ 
Tightly-closed  sulphurizing  chambers. 

Hence  Su'lphurized  ///.  a.  (^sulphurized 
hydrogen  gas  —  sulphuretted  hydrogen),  Su'lphur- 
izing  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a.  (see  qnoU.  above)  ;  Sul- 
phuriza'tion,  the  action  of  sulphurizing. 

1794  PEARSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXIV.  395  The  smell  of 
sulphurized  hydrogen  gaz,  (hepatic  air).  1796  K.IRWAN  Elem. 
Mitt.  (ed.  2)  II.  455  These  [expedients]  were  Torrefacuon, 
Sulphurization.  1851  farmers  Mag.  XLVI.  502  Finally 
came  vulcanization— i.e.  sulphunzation.  1883  J.  ELLIS  in 
Nat.  Tfinp.  Advocate  Sept.,  Preserved  from  fermentation 
. .  by  sulphurization. 

Sulphurous  (szrlfiuTSs,  /;/  Chem.  use  splfiuo*- 
ras),  a.  Also  6  sulpherus,  -urus,  6-7  -erous,  7 
sulferous,  7-8  sulph'rous,  7,  9  (£/..$'.  )sulfurous. 
[ad.  L.  sulphurosus  (whence  OK.  Sttlp&ureUX,  from 
1 4th  cent.),  or  f.  SULPHUR  sb.  +  -ous.  In  sense  5  ad. 
mod.F.  snlfureux  {Nowend.  Chimique,  1787).] 

1.  =  SULPHUREOUS  i. 

1530  PALSGR.  326  2  Sulpherus,  of  the  nature  of  brimston, 
sulphureux.  1581  STANYHURSI*  sEneis  n.  (Arb.)  66  Eech 
path  was  fulsoom  with  sent  of  sulphurus  orpyn.  x6i» 
WOODALL  Surf.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  221  Aqua  vitaf  is  the 
Sulphurous  part  of  Wine.  1635  SWAN  Spec.  Mundi  v.  §  2 
(1643)  122  Lightning  .,  cometh  from  sulfurous  and  other 
poysonousmetallick  substances.  \GB6Lond.Gaz,  No.  2163/2 
Fire-balls,  and  other  Sulphurous  Fire-works.  1815  SCOTT 
Tnlisni.  i,  The  slimy  and  sulphurous  substance  called 
naphtha.  187*  CROOKES  tr.  Wagner's  Handbk.  Chem. 
'J'fchnol.  257  Alum-shale  or  schist  js  a  sulphurous  iron 
pyrites.  1879  FAKKAR  St.  /'an/  (1883)  484  Amid  the  sul 
phurous  storm,  she  gazed  back  on  the  voluptuous  ease  of 
the  City  of  the  Plain. 

b.   =  SULPHUREOUS  i  b. 

1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Set.  $  Art  II.  489  The  waters 
called  sulphurous  contain  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  _  1856 
PAGE  Adv.  Tcxt~bk.  Geol.  iii.  34  Sulphurous  mud-springs. 

2.  =  SULPHUREOUS  2. 

1607  DEKKF.R  KntSs  Conjur,  v.  G  itj,  A  Sulphurous  stench. 
16*5  tr.  Cant  den"  s  Hist.  Eliz.  11.  420  The  He  of  Folgo,  which 
c:isteth  out  sulphurous  [ed.  1630  sulphury]  flames.  1683 
TKYON  H'ay  to  Health  68  The  sulpherous  moist  Vapours, 
which  are  of  a  fierce  and  sharp  Nature  are  evaporated.  1748 
Anson's  I'oy.  i.  x.  104  A  strong  sulphurous  stench.  1868 
Miss  BRADDON  Demi-sea  Fruit  ii.  I.  18  The  sulphurous 
odours  of  a  brickfield. 

b.  Applied  to  thunder  and  lightning  (poet.\ 
T"  hence  to  thundery  or  sultry  weather.  Also  occas. 
volcanic.  Cf.  SULPHUHKOUS  2  b. 

1603  SHAKS.  Me as.  for  M.  it.  ii.  115  Mercifull  heauen, 
Thou  rather  with  thy  sharpe  and  sulpherous  bolt  Splits  the 
..gnarled  Uke,  Then  the  soft  Mertill.  1610  —  Temp.  i.  iL 
204  Cracks  Of  sulphurous  roaring.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Trav.  7  The  weather  was  very  sulphurous  and  raging  hot. 
1660  HiCKKRiNGiLL  Jamaica  (1661)4,  \  have  found  the  Aire 
as  sulferous  and  hot  in  England., as  in  the  hottest  seasons 
at  Jamaica.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.\.  171  The  Sulphurous  Hail 
Shot  after  us  in  storm.  1817  SHEI.LKV  Rev.  [slam  n.  xiv,  A 
sulpiiurous  hill.  1810  WORDSW.  San  Salvador  5  Sink  (if 
thou  must)  as  heretofore,  To  sulphurous  bolts  a  sacrifice. 
C.  Of  or  belonging  to  (the  smoke  of)  gunpowder. 

1620  DEKKKR  Dreame  6  The  Canons  Sulphurous  thunder 
ing.  i6«  PRAYTON  Poly-old,  xxix.  264  When  Edenbrough 
and  Leeth,  into  the  air  were  blown  With  powder's  sulphur* 
ous  smoke.  1801  CAMPBELL  Hohenlinden  24  Where  furious 
Frank  and  fiery  Hun  Shout  in  their  sulphurous  canopy. 
1816  UVKON  Siege  of  Corinth  xxix.  From  every  crevice 
comes  the  shot ;  From  every  shatter'd  window  pour  The 
volleys  of  the  sulphurous  shower. 

3.  allusively  zn<\  fig.    a.  Pertaining  to  sulphur  or 
brimstone   as  an  adjunct  of  hell  or  the  infernal 
regions;   hellish,  satanic.     Also,  pertaining  to  or 
dealing  with  hell-fire. 

1602  SHAKS.  Hmn,\.  v.  3  When  I  to  sulphurous  and  tor 
menting  Flames  Must  render  vp  my  selfe.  1605  —  Lear  iv, 
vi.  1 30  There's  hell,  there's  darkenes,  there  is  the  sulphurous 
pit.  1681  CRKECH  tr.  Lucretius  in.  26  No  Hell,  no  sulphur 
ous  Lakes.  1812  SHELLEY  Devifs  Walk  138  His  sulphurous 
Majesty.  1816  SOUTHEY  Poet^s  Pilgr.  \.  i.  4  Like  Satan 
rising  from  the  sulphurous  flood.  z886  H.  W.  I»EECHEK  in 
Christ.  World  Pulpit  XXIX.  76/1  Their  hands  [tc.  pirates'] 
are  red  with  blood  ;  their  hearts  are  sulphurous.  1903  J.  C. 
SMITH  #.  Wallace  126  The  sulphurous  theology  of  the  North 
of  Scotland. 

b.  In  immaterial  sense  :  Fiery,  heated. 

1611  B.  JONSON  Catiline  in.  G  3,  She  ha's  a  sulphurous 
spirit,  and  will  take  Light  at  a  sparke.  a  1618  SIR  J.  BEAU- 
MOST^J/.  Abused  Love  fy  And  with  a  pa ndar's  sulph 'rous 
breath  inflam'd,  Became  a  meteor,  for  destruction  fram'd. 
1650  Ht'BBEBT  Pill  Formality  138  Quenching  his  sulphurous 
lust  in  dirty  puddles.  1858  CARLYI.E  Fredk.  Gt.  x.  ii.  II. 
583  Due  de  Rohan  rose,  in  a  sulphurous  frame  of  mind. 

C.  Of  language,  expression  :  Characterized  by 
heat ;  in  recent  use,  blasphemous,  profane. 

[1616:  see  SULJ-HURIOUS  quot.  1590.]  i8a8  CARLVLE  Misc. 
(1857)  I.  78  And  so  on  through  many  other  sulphurous  pages. 
1865  HOLLAND  Plain  Talk  11.69  The  sulphurous  satire  which 
he  points  with  such  deadly  fire  at  the  very  Society  which 
makes  him  fashionable.  1879  [see  SULPHUROUSLY].  1897 
C.  MORLEV  Stud.  Board  Schools  3  He  used  strong  language 
. .  sulphurous  words,  and  the  very  biggest  D's,  I  was  assured. 

4.  ~  SULPHUREOUS  4.     Also  advh. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  i.  n.  viii,  Burning  sulphurous-blue, 


..it  still  shines.  1899  W.  T.  GREENE  Cage-Birds  50  The 
Sulphurous  Finch.  1908  Daily  Chron,  17  June  6/5  Her 
dress  of  sulphurous  green  cloth. 

5.  Chem.  Designating  compounds  inwhich  sulphur 
is  present  in  a  larger  proportion  than  in  sulphuric 
compounds.  Sulphurous  acid :  (a)  more  fully, 
sulphurous  acid  gas  (^air}^  an  old  name  for 
sulphur  dioxide  ;  (£)  the  acid  (HaSO3)  resulting 
from  the  combination  of  sulphur  dioxide  with  water. 
Sulphuroiis  oxide  or  anhydride:  sulphur  dioxide, 
SO2,  a  transparent  colourless  gas  with  a  pungent 
and  suffocating  smell,  obtained  by  burning  sulphur 
in  dry  air  or  oxygen.  Hence,  designating  com 
pounds  derived  from  sulphurous  acid,  as  sulphurous 
chloride t  ether. 

1790  KERR  tr.  Lavoisier's  Elem.  Chem.  Pref.  p.  xxviii, 
The  sulphurous  combinations.  Ibid.  223  The  sulphurous 
acid  is  formed  by  the  union  of  oxygen  with  sulphur  by  a 
lesser  degree  of  oxygenation  than  the  sulphuric  acid.  181* 
SIR  H.  DAVY  Chemt  Pinion.  Wks.  1840  IV.  25  Sulphurous 
acid  air.  1823  FARADAY  Exp.  Res.  xx.  80  Mercury,  and 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  were  sealed  up  in  a  bent  tube 
and.. heat  was  carefully  applied.  Sulphurous  acid  gas  was 
produced  where  the  heat  acted.  1848  FOWNES  Man.  Elem. 
Chem.  (ed.  2)  392  Sulphurous  ether;  AeO.SGy  1868  WATTS 
Diet.  Chem.  V.  540  Sulphurous  Oxide,  or  Sulphurous  An 
hydride,  SO2.  Ibid.  542  Sulphurous  Chloride,  SOC1*.  Chloride 
of  Thionyl.  Sulphurous  Chloi  aldehyde.  1897  H.  ALDKR- 
SMITH  Ringworm  dt&,  4)  185  Sulphurous  acid. .  is  an  excellent 
parasiticide. 

Hence  Strlphurously  adv.,  in  a  sulphurous 
manner;  esp.  with  'sulphurous'  language. 

1879  FRANCES  H.  BURNKTT  J/aworth's  II.  vii.  81  Haworth 
stopped  him  by  swearing  again,  something  more  sulphur- 
ously  than  before.  1891  FAKKAR  Darkness  $  Daiun  II.  218 
The  morning  dawned  sulpburously  hot.  1897  ANNE  PACE 
Afternoon  Kiife  73  Dr.  Browne  sulphuroui.ly  insisting  on 
Ins  wife  receiving  this  '  lady  '  with  cordiality. 

t  Sulphur  vif,  Vive.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  sott(l]fre 
vif  -.  see  SULPHUK  sb.  and  VIVE.]  =  next.* 

.1400  MAUNDKV.  (RoxbJ  vii.  25  J>e  pieste..lays  ^erapon 
diuerse  spiceries  and  sulphure  viue  \cd.  1839,  v.  48  Sulphur 
vif].  1471  RIDLEY  Comp.  Alch.  iv.  vi.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  145 
Mercury  and  Sulphure  vive.  1540  tr.  I'igo's  Lyt.  Pratt. 
A  viij  b,  Take  a  quantytie  of  Sulpher  vyfe.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  II.  556  The  sulphnr-vif  is  digged  out  of  the  mine  such 
as  we  see,  that  is  to  say,  transparent  cleere,  and  greenish, 
1683  Diglys  Chym.  Seer.  5  Sutphur-vive,  which  is  clear  and 
Iran-parent  in  pieces, 

I;  Sulphur  vivum  (siHfoj  \3i*v»m).     [L.,  = 

living  sulphur.]  Native  or  virgin  sulphur;  also,  in 
a  fused,  partly  purified  form  (see  quot.  1855). 

1651  FRENCH  Distill,  iii.  69  Take  of  Sulphur  vivum  as 
much  as  you  please.  17*8  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Sufy/tnr, 
Sulphur  I'iz'uin  is  thus  called,  as  being  ?>uch  as  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  Mine.  1855  J.  S<:OH-KKN  in  Orr'sCirc.Sd.,  Eltw. 
C/tfttt.  337  The  first  rough  process  of  purification  consists  in 
exposing  the  .sulphureous  materials  to  a  temperature  above 
the  fusing  point  of  sulphur. ..  The  fused  sulphur,  brought  to 
this  condition,  is  poured  off  and  allowed  to  consolidate.  It 
is  still  far  from  pure,  and  is  known  In  commerce  under  the 
name  of  sulphur  vivum. 

Sulphurwort  (wi&xvftit).  [f.  SULPHUR  sb. 
+  \VoKT.  Cf.  G.  schwejelwitrz.'}  An  umbelli 
ferous  plant,  Peitccdanum  ojflcinale,  having  pale- 
yellow  flowers ;  hog's  fennel. 

Marsh  Sulphurwort,  P.  pahtstre. 

1578  LVTE  Dotioens  298  Of  Horestrange  or  Sulphurwort. 
*597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  ccccx.  896  Sulphurwoort  or  Hogs 
Fennell,  hath  a  stiffe  and  hard  stalke  full  of  knees  or  knots. 
i6»7  MAY  Lucan  ix.  1049  Sicilian  Thapsos  burn'd  with 
Sulphurwort.  1777  JACOB  Cat.  Plants  83.  1858  IRVINE 
lllustr.  Handtk.  lirit.  Plants  5^6.  1906  /•  ssex  A'ev.  XV. 
167  The  rare  sulphur- wort .  .is  still  abundant  at  Landeimere. 

Sulphury  (so'lfon),  a.  Also  6  sultery,  sul- 
pherie,  6-7  sulpburie,  sulph'ry,  7  sulfrie, 
sulphory,  7,  9  (C'.S.)  sulfury.  [f.  SULPHDK  sb. 
+  -Y.] 

1.  Consisting  of,  containing,  or  impregnated  with 
sulphur;   ---  SULPHUROUS  i. 

1580  FRAMPTON  Dial.  Yron  «V  Steele  154  The  yron  hath 
more  force,  bycause  it  is  not  cleane  of  the  sulpherie  partes^ 
1611  DRAYTON  Poly-olb,  iii.  200  That  Bathonian  Spring, 
Which  from  the  sulphury  mines  her  med'cinal  force  doth 
bring.  1683  PETITS  Fleta  Min.  i.  (1686)  34  The  gross  Sul 
phury  oars.  1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  in.  ii.  479  Planetary 
Warmth . .  may  stir  the  Nitrous  Spirit,  as  well  as  enflame  the 
Sulfury  Particle.  1799  [see  SULPHUR  4  b].  1861  GEIKIE 
l-.du'ard  Forbes  x.  289  The  Statice  clustered  along  the 
banks  of  a  sulphury  pool.  189*  Daily  News  23  Sept.  3/2 
Sulphury  iron. 

2.  =  SULPHUREOUS  2. 

1614  GORGES  L  ucan  vii.  267  The  sulfrie  aire  rusts  murdring 
steele.  1630  [see  SULPHUROUS  a.  2,  quot.  1625].  1697  DRYDEN 
^Eneid  iv.  555  Dido  shall  come,  in  a  black  Sulph  ry  flame. 
i8u  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Rej.  ^rt'rt'r.viii.  51  Sulphury  stench  and 
boiling  drench.  1813  PHAED  T'Oithadour  n.  553  What  a 
villanous,  odious,  sulphury  smell ! 

b.    =-  SULPHUROUS  2  b. 

c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xiu.  225  A  fierie  Meteor,  with  which, 
loues  sulphrie  hand  Opes  heauen.  .1620  Z.  BOYD  Z  ion's 
/•V^wrj(i855)so  Higli  mountains,  .have,  .shops for  sulphr'y 
thunder.  1648  J.  BKAUMOST  Psyche  xu.  xxxvii.  Wks. 
<Grosart)  II.  3  Had  Sicily  Her  Etna  lost,  this  sulphury 
Region  Would  shew  it  her  in  multiplicity.  1811  BYRON  Ch, 
Har.  l.  xxxviii,  Death  rides  upon  the  sulphury  Siroc  1854 
Ii.  TAYLOR  Lands  Saracen  77  (Cent.j,  A  hot,  sulphury  haze. 

c.   Pertaining  to  gunpowder. 

i8»3  BVRON  Island  in.  i,  The  fight  was  o'er, .  .and  sulphucy 
vapours  upward  driven  Had  left  the  earth,  and  but  polluted 
heaven.  1881  PALGRAVE  I'is.  Eng.  274  Iron  hailing  of  piti 
less  death  from  the  sulphury  smoke. 


STJLPHURYL. 
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SULTANESS. 


3.  a.   =  SULPHUROUS  3  a. 

1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Jncke-a-Lcnt  Wks.  1.  115/1  The 
sulphory  Necromanticke  Cookes.    1648  J.  BEAUMONT  Psyche    , 
viii.  ccxii,  His  \sc.  Lucifer's]  sulphury  face.     Ibid.  xv.  xlvii, 
Mighty  Terror  stopp'd    the  sulphury  road  Of  their  rank 
breath  [sc.  of  the  peers  of  hell].     [1751  WARHUKTON  PopJs 
Donne  Sat.  iv.  184  note,  They  both  call  out  as  if  they  were     , 
half  stifled  by  the  sulphury  air  of  the  place.J 

b.  -  SULPHUROUS  3  b. 

I593MARLOWE&  DEKKER  Litsfs  Dominion  \\.  v,  Sulphury 
wrath  Having  .  .  entred  into  Royall  bre.sts  :  Mark  how  it  burns. 

4.  =  SULPHUREOUS  4. 

1900  B.  D.  JACKSOK  Gloss.  Hot.  Terms  260/2  SntjkHrintu, 

sulphury  in  tint.     1903  igth  Cent.  Dec.  971  The  common 
Dutch  black  and  sulphury  grapes.     1905  £.  CHANDLER  £/«•    I 
veiling  of  Lhasa  xiv.  266  The  willows  were  mostly  a  sul-    j 
phury  yellow. 

Sulphuryl  (swlfiiiril).  Chem.  Also  -yle.  [f.  ; 
SULPHUR  sh.  +-TL.]  The  radical  SO2. 

1867  BLOXAM  Ckem.  198  SOaCl...It  is  sometimes  called  ' 
chlorosulphuric  acid...  It  is  also  known  as  chloride  of  sul-  | 
phuryle.  1880  CLKMINSHAW  Wiii'tz*  Atom.  The.  199  That  i 
the  substituting  value  of  sulphuryl  is  twice  that  of  acetyl. 

attrib.  1869  ROSCOE  Elent.  C/itin,  135  Sulphur  dioxide  j 
unites  with  chlorine  to  form  sulphuryl  chloride,  CljSO^. 

Snip  hydrate  (s»lf\h)ai*dr*it).  Chem.  Also  | 
sulf-,  sulph-hydrate.  [f.  SULPH-  +  HYDRATE  s6.t  ! 
after  F.  sulf  hydrate.]  A  salt  of  sulphydric  acid  or  ! 
hydrogen  sulphide;  a  compound  of  a  metallic  atom  ! 
or  radical  with  the  group  SH  ;  a  hydrosulphide. 

1852  tr.  RegnanlCs  Elan.  Chem.  II.  539  Sulfhydrate  of    ; 
sulphide  of  potassium  KS,  HS.     1859  MAVNE  EjfJvs,  Lex*     \ 
1226/2  Sulphhydrate,  term  for  a  genus  of  salts  resulting  from 
thr  combination  of  hydric  sulphide  with  sulphobases.     1868 
Foivncs1  Elent.  Chem.  (ed.  10)  223  Alkaline  sulph-hydrales.    , 
1881  Athenseum  29  Jan.  169/1  Sulphydrate  of  Potassium. 

Sulphydric  (s»lf(h)3i-drik),  a.  Chem.  Also 
sulf-,  sulph-hydric.  [f.  SL'LPH-  +  HYDRIC,  after  F. 
sulfhydriqiie]  =  SOLPHUBBTOD.  Sulphydric  add 
(gas}  :  hydrogen  sulphide,  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Sulphydric  ether  (see  quot.  1852). 

1838  Proc.  Aintr.  Philos.  Soc.  I.  84  Sulphydric  acid  pro 
duced  a  slight  decoloration.  1841  Civil  Eng.fy  Arch.  Jrnl. 
V.  137/2  He  had  succeeded  in  depriving  gas.  .of  its  ammonia 
and  its  sulph-hydric  acid.  1851  tr.  Regnant?  $  Etcni.  Chem. 
II.  538  Sulfhydric  Ether  C^HsS-.is  prepared  bypassing 
chlorohydric  ether  through  an  alcoholic  solution  of  mono-  , 
sulphide  of  potassium. 

Sulphydryl(s»lf(h)-->i-dril).  Chem.  [f.  SULPHY 
DRIC  +  -YL.]  The  radical  SH. 

1901  DOHLASD  Med.  Diet.  653/1. 

Sulpician  (srlpi-Jian  ,  sb.  (a.)  Eccl.  [ad.  F. 
stilpictertj  f.  (St.}  Sulpice  (seedef.).]  One  ol  a  con 
gregation  of  secular  priests  founded  in  Paris  in 
1642  by  the  Abbe  Olier,  priest  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Sulpice,  mainly  for  the  training  of  candidates  for 
holy  orders;  nsafi^'.,  belonging  to  this  congregation. 

1786  tr.  Dulanre's  Pogonologia  p.  iii.  note,  The  Sulpicians    i 
alone  have  withstood  this  fashion  with  a  laudable  resolution. 
1850  NEWMAN  Diffic.  Anglic.  I.  x.  (1891!  I.  322  A  school  of    i 
opinion  ..withstood  by  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  the  Sul- 
ptcians.      189*  Month  Nov.  312  The  Sulpician  seminary  at     i 

!ssy.     1904  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  289  A  text-book  written  by  a  Sul-    j 

•'iaan  and  published  under  the  imprimatur  of  the  Arch-    ! 

ishop  of  New  York. 

Sulae  :  see  SUFF  note. 

Sultan   (sirltan),  sb.      Also   6   soltane,   6-7    I 
aoltau,  sultane,  7  soultan,  suHain  e,  sul  than, 
8-9sultaun.  [a.  F.  sultan  (from  i6th  c.)  or  ad. 


e 


med.L.  su/td/ius,  ad.   Arab. 


sultan  king, 


sovereign,  queen,  power,  dominion  ;  cf.  med.Gr. 
<Tov\rdvost  Pr.,  Sp.  sultan.  It.  stillarWj  Pg.  sitltao. 
See  also  the  doublet  SOLDAN.] 

L  The  sovereign  or  chief  ruler  of  a  Mohammedan 
country  ;  in  recent  times,  spec,  the  sovereign  of 
Turkey.  Also  formerly,  a  prince  or  king's  son,  a 
high  officer. 

1555  EDEN  Decades(\\\>  )  63  marg  ,  The  Soltane  of  Alcayr 
in  Kgypte.    Ibid.  329  Amonge  the  Tartars,  ..Chan,  signifieth 
a   kynge,  Soltan,  the  soonne  of  a    kynge.      1596   SHAKS. 
Merck.  V.  n.  1.26  A  Persian  Prince  That  won  three  fields  of 
Sultan  Solyman.     1617  MORYSON  /////,  i.  66  Vpon  that  side 
the  Sultan  of  the  Turkes  incamped.     1634  SIR  T.  Hi  HKI  KI~ 
Trivo.  36  Most  of  [the  Mogul  of  Surat's]  Sultans  and  Cap- 
taine*  are  by  birth  Persians.     1667  MILTON  P,  L.  xi.  305    ! 
Where   The   Persian   in  Ecbatan  sate,  ..or  the   Sultan    in     ! 
Bizance.      1703   Lend.  Gaz.  No.  3942/1  Sultan  Mahomet,    ! 
eldest  Son  of  the  Grand  Signior.     1765  BLACKSTONE  Comnt.  i.    ' 
vii.a6o  In  Turkey,  where  every  thing  is  centered  in  the  suhan     j 
or  his  ministers.     1844  H    H.   WILSON  Brit.  India  I.  365    ; 
Among  the>e  chiefs,  one  of  the  most  powerful  was  the  Sultan     i 
of  Yodhyakarta.      1881  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  29  Feb.   i  2  The    | 
Sultan  of  Turkey  U  the  best  hated    man    throughout  his    i 
dominions. 

b.  Taken  as  a  type  of  magnificence  ;  n]soa(tn'6. 

1864  AI.LINGIIAM  Lnivrcnct  Bloomfitld  xii.  648  The  billowy 
hills,  cloud-shadow'd,  roll'd  Like  spotted  sultan-serpent,  fold 
on  fold.    1901  Wutm.Ga*.  16  Dec.  12/1  Tennyson,  .said  he    , 
considered  Norfolk  turkeys  the  very  Sultans  of  their  breed,    i 

c.  Used  with    allusion   to   an    Eastern   ruler's 
harem  ;  also  attrib. 

1871  COUES  .V.  Arner.  Birds  229  The  sultan  of  the  dung 
hill  with  his  disciplined  harem.    1887  BOWEN  ^'irg.  Eel.  vn.    j 
7  Our  sultan  goat  [L.  i-irgrfgit  ipse  cafer], 

2.   An  absolute  ruler  ;  gen.  a  despot,  tyrant. 

1648  T.  BEAUMONT  Psyche  vm.  ccxii.  The  rouze*d  Grot  its    i 
awful  Sultan  (sc.  Lucifer]  knew.     1661  WINSTANLEV  I.  oval 
Mariyrol.  (1665)  38  Their  Sultan  Cromwell.     1719  YOUNG    \ 
Revenge   n.  i,  Love  reigns  a  sultan  with  unrivard  sway.    , 


1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xx,  He  would  be  generous- 
minded,  Sultan  as  he  was,  and  raise  up  this  kneeling  Esther. 
1855  TENNYSON  Maud\.  xx.  i,  The  Sultan,  as  we  name  him. 

3.  (orig.  ^  sultan^ s)  Jlowcr .}  Either  of  two  species 
of  sweet-scented  annuals,  brought  originally  from 
the  East,  usually  distinguished  as  the  purple  or 
white  sweet  sultan,  Centaur  ea,   (Amberboa}    mos- 
chatay  and  the  yellow  (sweet)  sultan,  C.  {A.}  stta- 
veolens, 

i6«9  PARKINSON  Parad.  327  Cyanus  flondus  Tnrcicns. 
The  Sultans  flower.  1688  HOI.MK  Armoury  n.  iv.  64/2  The 
Sultans  flower  is  purple,  and  the  Thruine  almost  white. 
1753  Chambers*  Cycl.  Suppl.,  A  pp.,  Sultan-Denver,  a  name 
sometimes  used  for  the  cyanus,  or  blue  bottle. 

1664  EVELYN  AW.  Hart.  June  69  Flowers,  in  Prime,  or 
yet  lasting,.  .Sultans.  1731  MILLER  (ran/.  Diet. s.v.  Cyanns, 
The  yellow  sweet  Sultan.  1786  ABERCHOMBIF,  Card.  Assist. 
1 1 6  Many  different  sorts  [of  annuals] :  such  as.,  sweet  sultan. 
1871  MOKKIS  in  Mackail  Life  (1899)  I.  238  Those  sweet 
sultans  are  run  very  much  to  leaf. 

4.  A   small    white-crested    species    of   domestic 
fowl,  originally  brought  from  Turkey.    Also  attrib. 

1855  Poultry  Chron.  II.  526  Sultan  Cockerel  and  Two 
Pullets,  quite  new,  ^5.  1885  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  645/3. 

5.  In  full  sultan  Siett,  elc.  (F.  potile  sultane] :  — 
SULTANA  6. 

i88s  '  OUIOA  '  Maremma  I.  149 The  innumerable  pools  and 
streams .  .which  are.  .known  only  to  the  sultan-hen  and  (he 
wild  duck.  1884  COUES  N.  Amer.  Birds  675  lonornis,  Sul 
tan  Gallinules. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comh.t  as  sultan-like  adj.  and  adv.  ; 
sultan-bird  (see  quot.);  sultan  pink,  red, a  rich 
dull  pink,  red  ;  t  sultan  's)  flower  (sec  3).    (See 
also  senses  above.) 

1899  A.  H.  EVANS  Kirds  539  /'arwsmaybe  glossy  greenish- 
black  and  yellow,  as  in  the  *Sultan-bird  (/'.  sttltatifus].  1697 
H.  ST.  JOHN  To  Dryden  in  D.'s  I't'rg-.,  So,  "Sultan-like  in 
your  Seraglio  stand.  i8ai  ScoTT/VrwVxxxix,  An  arrogant 
pretender  to  the  favour  of  the  sisters  of  liurgh-Westra,  who 
only  hesitated,  sultan-like,  on  whom  he  should  bestow  the 
handkerchief.  1837  Lctt.fi',  Mattras  (1843)  48  A  turbancd 
sultan-like  creature.  1899  Daily  Ne-.vs  21  Oct.  77  Some 
such  colour  as  *Su!tan  pink  or  tapestry  blue.  Mod.  Advt. 
The  World's  Classics. .  Published  in..*Sultan-red  Leather. 

Hence  Sultan  v.  intr.j  to  rule  as  a  sultan,  play 
the  despot,  tyrannize. 

1886  HUSTON  Arab.  AYr.  (abr.  ed.)  III.  409  Here  Janshah 
abode,  Sultaning  over  them  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

Sultan,  variant  of  SULTANE  Obs. 

Sultana  (s#lta'na).  Also  7  sultanna,  9  sul- 
tanah ;  //.  7  sultanaes,  7-8  -a's.  [a.  It.  (Sp., 
Pg.)  sultana  fern,  of  sultano  SOLTAN.] 

1.  The  wife  (or  a  concubine)  of  a  sultan ;  also, 
the  queen-mother  or  some  other  woman  of  a  sultan's 
family. 

158^  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  \\.  xviii.  51  The 
Sarail  of  Sultana,  wife  to  the  great  Turke.  1599  DALI.AM 
in  Early  Voy.  Levant  (Hakluyt  Soc.)  60  One  houre  after 
him  [sc.  the  Grand  Sinyor]  came  the  Sultana  his  mother. 
1615  PuHCHAS/'iVf  -itns  II.  ix.  xv.  §  i.  1531  The  Queene,  the 
other  Sultanaes,  and  all  the  King*  women.  1686  Land.  Caz. 
No.  2198/1  The  Grand  Signior  offers  all  his  Treasure  to  be  em 
ployed  in  the  War.  The  Sultana  4000  Purses,  of  500  Crowns 
each.  1735  SOMERVILI.E  Chase  \\.  509  The  bright  Sultanas 
of  his  Court  Appear.  i-jjj&Cent/.  .Ifag.  ¥1.467/1  A  Sultana, 
inclosed  in  a  Seraglio,  shall  govern  the  whole  Ottoman  Em 
pire.  18x2  BYRON  yuan  vi.  Ixxxix,  Rose  the  sultana  from  a 
bed  of  splendour.  1879  FARRAR  6V. /'aw/ (1883)  731  Had  not 
Hadassah  been  a  sultana  in  the  seraglio  of  Xerxes? 
b.  transf.  and _/?£". 

1838  MOORE  Mt'tn.  (1856)  VII.  232  Took  my  place  in  the 
front  of  Nell's  box,  between  two  very  pretty  sultanas  she 
had  provided  for  me,  Georj;iatia  O'Kelly  and  Miss  liurne. 
1848  THACKKKAY  I'an.  I' air  xlviii,  The  elderly  sultanas  of 
our  Vanity  Fair.  1850  —  Pfnden<iis  vii,  It  was  hard,  .that 
the  matron  should  be  deposed  to  give  place  to  such  a  Sultana. 
1864  RAWLINSON  Anc.  Jlftw.,  Assyria  vii.  II.  168  The 
monarch  and  his  sultana. 

2.  A  mistress,  concubine. 

170*  FARQUHAR  Twin*Kh'ats  v.  i,  I'll  visit  my  Sultana  in 
state.  1796  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Marckmont  1.  78  A  person 
who  in  youth  only  jvas  .superior  to  his  reigning  Sultana.  1818 
SCOTT  tlrt.  Midi,  xxvi,  The  favourite  sultana  of  the  last 
Laird,  as  scandal  went— the  housekeeper  of  the  present. 
1885  MOLLOY  Royalty  Restored  II.  83  Her  card  tables  were 
thronged  by  courtiers  eager  to  squander  large  sums  for  the 
honour  of  playing  with  the  reigning  suliana. 

Jig.  1813  BYRON  Giaour  22  The  Rose,. .Sultana  of  the 
Nightingale.  1826  DISRAELI  Vit\  Grey  in.  vi,  Shine  on, 
(bright  moon)  sultana  of  the  soul  ! 

t  o.    -=  SULTANIN.   Obs.  rare"0. 

1656  ULOUNT  Gfassogr.,  Sultunin^  or  Sultana,  a  Turkish 
coin  of  gold  worth  about  Seven  shillings  six  pence. 

t  4.   =  SULTANE  3.  Obs. 

a  1693  Urijuharfs  Rabelais  in.  xlvi,  Those  great  Ladies 
..with  their  Flandan,  Top-knots  and  Sultana's.  1693 
SOUTHERNS  Maid's  last  Prayer  n.  I,  [It]  wou'das  ill  become 
me,  as  a  Sultana  does  a  fat  body. 

t  6.  A  Turkish  war-vessel.  fCf.  SULTANE  4.}  Ofa. 

17*8   CHAMBERS   Cycl.    s.v.,   Sultana  is   also  a   Turkish 


several  Sultanas.    [1810  Naval  Ckron.  XXIV.  377  The  term 
Sultana  is  a  nonentity.] 

0.  Any  bird  belonging  to  either  of  the  genera  Por- 
fhyrio  and  lonornis,  found  chiefly  in  the  \V.  Indies, 
southern  U.S.A.,  and  Australia  ;  the  purple  galli- 
nule  or  porphyrio.  Also  attrib. 

1837  Partition's  Brit.  Cycl.,  Xat.  Hist.  II.  609/2  Sultana 
Hen  (Gallinula  porphyrio).  1840  C  lifter's  Attt"i.  Kingd. 


,    249  The  Common  Sultana  (Fitlicaf>orphyrio^  Lin.), a  beauti 
ful  African  species.    1870  GILLMOHE  tr.  J-iguier's  Reptiles  *( 
,    Birds  297  The  Hyacinthine  Gallinnle . . or  Sultana  Fowl,  is 
.  .an  exaggeration  of  the  Water  Hen.     187*  DOMETT  Ranolf 
xw.  iv,  Black  Sultana-birds. 

7.  In  full  sultana  raisin  :  A  kind  of  small  seed 
less  raisin  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Smyrna. 

1 8^ i  Penny  Cycl.  XIX.  274/1  Muscatels,  blooms,  sultana*, 
raisins  of  the  sun,  and  lexias.  1873  Punch  27  Dec.  262/1 
Oysters,  forcemeat  balls,  plovers'  eggs,  and  Sultana  raibins. 
1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XX.  258/2  Sultana  seedless  raisins  are 
the  produce  of  a  small  variety  of  yellow  giape. 
8  A  confection  of  sugar. 

[1706  PHILLIPS  (ud.  Kersey),  Stiftanf(Vr.\.  .among  Confec 
tioners,  a  kind  of  Sugar-work  made  of  Eggs,  Powder-sugar, 
and  fine  Flower.]  1862  FKANCAIELI.I  Royal  Kng.  ty  For. 
Con  feet.  282  A  Sultana  made  of  Spun  Sugar  in  the  form  of  a 
Summer  Bower. 

9.  (See  quot.) 

1875  STAINEK  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Afns.  Terms,  Sultana,  a 
violin  with  strings  of  wire  in  pairs,  like  the  cither  or  cittern. 
It  was  similar  to  the  Streii/izit her. 

10.  attrib.   and   Comb. :    sultana   mother,    the 
mother  of  the   reigning  sultan  ;  sultana    queen, 
the   favourite    concubine    of   a    sultan;    hence,    a 
favourite  mistress  ;   alsoyf^".      (See  also  6  and  ".) 

1695  f.flttd.  Gaz.  No.  3088  2  Who  was  advanced  to  that 
Station  by  the  Intere.st  of  the  *  Sultana  Mother.  1753  HAN- 
WAV  7>m/.  (1762)  II. xill. vii.  326 'J  he  greatest  part. .he  sent 
to  the  sultan,  the  sultana  mother,  and  the  kislar  nga.  1668 
DRYDEN  Secret  I, ore  in.  i,  You  are  my'Sultana  Queen,  the 
rest  are  but  in  the  nature  of  your  Slave--.  1845  DISHAELI 
Sybil  v.  1,  The  victim  of  sauntering,  his  .sultana  queen. 

Hence  Sulta'naship,  the  position  of  a  sultana. 

1847  JAMES  R itssell  vi,  '  Very  welt,  then,'  he  rejoined,  with 
a  bitter  sneer,  'you  wil!  soon  be  one  of  a  harem  !  I  wish 
you  joy  of  your  sultanaship  ! ' 

Sultanate  O»'ltan^t\  [f.  SULTAN  sb,  +  -ATEJ. 
Cf.  F.  sultanat\ 

1.  A  state  or  country  subject  to  a   sultan  ;  the 
territory  ruled  over  by  a  sultan. 

1879  A.  R.  WALLACE  Australasia  xvii.  337  The  inde 
pendent  sultanate  of  Achin.  1880  K.  JOHNSTON  Land. 
Geogr.  392  The  island  of  Zanzibar,  which  forms  a  central 
point  of  the  .Sultanate. 

2.  The  office  or  power  of  a  sultan. 

1884  Pall. Mai  I  Gaz.  ^  Dec.  1/1  The  shadow  of  the  Sultan 
ate  is  not  favourable  to  the  growth  of  capable  successors. 
1896  MAKQ.  SALISBURY  in  Tinits  10  Nov.  5/1  Through  the 
channel  of  the  Sultanate. 

t  Sultane.  Obs.  Also  7  sultain(e,  7-8  sultan, 
[ad.  F.  snltane  (Cotgr.,  1611),  fern,  of  sultan  (see 
SULTAN).  Cf.  SULTANA.] 

1.  —  SULTANA  i. 

1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Bl<uic'*  Trav,  79  The  King. .gave 
them  great  commands  in  his  Army,  ..one  of  them  married 
the  Sultane  of  Bisnegar.  1694  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2986/2  The 
Grand  Signior  and  all  the  Sultanes  coming  to  the  Wedding. 

2.  =  SOLTANIN. 

1611  JAS.  I  Procliun.  cone.  Bringing  of  Gold  t\c.  into  the 
Realm  14  May,  For  Sultaines  being  xxnj.  Carrots,  i.  graine 
fine,  at  least  the  ounce,  iij.  li.  viij.  s.  viij.  d.  1613  'J'.  MlLLKS 
tr.  Mexia's  etc.  Treas.  Anc.  tf  Mod.  'J'.  I.  768  2  A  Sultain 
of  Gold.  1631  LITHCOW  Trav.  vn.  301  Fiue  Sultans  of  gold 
..amounting  to  thirty  fiue  shillings  sterling.  1704  J.  PITTS 
Ace.  Mohain.  vii.  91  A  Sultane,  i.e.  nine  or  ten  Shilling. 

3.  A    rich    gown    trimmed    with    buttons    and 
loops,  fashionable  in  the  late  seventeenth  and  the 
eighteenth  centuries. 

1689  LoHti.  Gaz.  No.  7498/4  A  black  Sultan  with  gold 
buttons  and  loops.  1690  EVELVN  Mutid.  Mul.  2  Nor  demy 
Sultane,  Spagnolct,  Nor  Fringe  to  sweep  the  Mall  forget. 
1731  GAY  Distressed  Wife  v.  vii,  My  Lady  will  travel  in  her 
Sultane,  I  suppose.  1798  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Yng.  Philos.  I. 
183  Her  muslin  Sultane. 

4.  A  Turkish  war-vessel. 

1695  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3128/1  Two  of  the  Enemies  Ships, 
called  SuHanes,  were  sunk.  1711  Ibid.  No.  4940/1  All  tne 
Fleet  is  return'd  . . ,  except  six  Sultans  and  two  Gallics  re 
maining  with  the  Captain-Kasha. 

5.  A  sofa,  settee.     (Cf.  OTTOMAN  i£.2) 

1803  JANE  PORTER  '1  haddeits  xxvi,  I  shall  have  an  excuse 
to  squeeze  into  the  Sultane  which  is  so  '  happy  as  to  bear 
the  weight  of  Beaufort.' 

Sultane,  obs.  form  of  SULTAN. 
Sultanesque  (swltane-sk),  a.    [f.  SULTAN  sb. 
+  -ESO.UE.]    Characteristic  of  a  suhan. 

1861  G.  A.  LAWKENCK  Rarren  Honour  I.  vil  147  After  a 
superb  and  suljane^que  fashion.  187*  Routtedge's  Ev.  Boy's 
Ann.  323/2  His  Sultan-esquc  proposal  [of  marriage]. 

Sultauess    ^szrltant's).      Now   rare.      Also   7 
suUan(n>sse.     [f.  SULTAN  ;£.  +-ESS1.] 
1.   «  SULTANA  i. 

1611  COTGR.,  Su//arttt,.a.  Sultannesse ;  or  soueraigne 
Princesse.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  m.  ix.  240  metrg., 
The  Letters  of  the  Great  Turkc  to  the  Queene,  and  of  the 
Sultannesse.  1670  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  546/3  The  differences 
between  him  and  the  Sultancss  his  Mother.  1776  Chron.  iti 
Ann.  Reg.  114/1  The  first  and  favourite  >ultaness  of  the 
Grand  Signior.  1837  HOOD  Desert-Born  in,  I  bcgg'd  the 
turban 'd  Sultaness  the  i<>sue  to  forbear. 

b.  attrib  :  sultanesa  mother  —  sultana-mother. 

1681  WHKLER  Jit  urn.  Greece  n.  208  A  Royal  Mosque,  built, 
and  endowed  by  the  Sultaness- Mother.  1796  MORSE  Amer. 
Gevg.  II.  475  She  is  called  asaki  sultaness,  that  is  to  say 
sultaness-mother. 

f  2.     -  SULTAMN.    Obs. 

1643  HOWELL  Twelve  Treat.  fi66i)  286  They  know  the 
bottom  of  their  servitude  by  paying  .so  many  Sultancsses  for 
every  head. 


SULTANIC. 

Sultanic  (s^ltae-nik),  a.  [f.  SULTANA.  +-ic.] 
Of,  belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of  a  sultan  ; 
hence,  despotic,  tyrannical. 

1827  CARLYI.E  Gtntt',  ROM.  I.  208  Princess  Melechsala 
terminated  the  long  series  of  the  Sultanic  progeny.  1847 
Blackiv.  Mag.  LXI.  738  The  representative  of  sultanic 
dignity.  1878  J.  MoRLEY.y/w^  Z.//.  11891)  301  Those  who  did 
not  choose  to  submit  to  his  Sultanic  despotism.  1894  Daily 
Tel.  27  Jan.  3  4  Living  under  conditions  of  Sultanic  luxury. 

t  Sultanin.  Obs.  Also  7  sultanine,  -een, 
-on(e.  [ad.  It.  sultanino,  or  K.  sultanin  (cf.  Pg. 
sultanim},  ad.  Arab.  UJL,  rt^f3»f  SotTAITT.]  A 


former  Turkish  gold  coin  valued  at  about  8s. 

1612  BREREWOOD  Lang.  $  Retig.  xxv.  (1614)  175  The  Ma- 
ronites..pay  the  Turkc  large  tribute:    Namely,  for  euery 
one  aboue  12  yeares  old  17  Sultanines  by  the  yeare.     1617 
MORYSON  Itin.  \.  276  In  Turkey  the  gold  zechines  of  Venice 
are.. preferred  euen  before  their  owne  Sultanones  of  gold. 
1690  DRYDEN  Don  Sebastian  i.  i,  He  paid  me  down  for  her 
upon  the  nail  a  thousand  golden  Sultanins.     1694  Loud. 
Gaz.   No,  3002/2,  1100  Sukaneens  in   Gold.      1749  SMOL 
LETT  Gil  B(<U  v.  i.  (1782)  II.  182  A  present  of  jewels  worth 
two  thousand  sultanins  of  gold. 

Sultanism  ^Itaniz'irT).  [f.  SULTAN  sb.  +• 
-ISM.]  Rule  like  that  of  a  sultan;  absolute  govern 
ment;  despotism,  tyranny. 

1821  A'cw  Monthly  Mag.  II.  354  Our  admiration  of  chivalry 
and  sultanism.     1851  H.  MELVILLE  ffAo&xxxiii.  161  That 
certain  sultanism  of  his  brain,  which  had  otherwise  in  a 
good  degree  remained  unmanifested.     1869  SEELEY  /:"«.  $ 
Lect.  (1870)  88  Asiatic  sultanism  was  set  up,  and  all  public 
functions  fell  into  the  hands  of  military  officials.     1884  — 
Short  Hist.  Nap.  I  (i836J  iii.  §  4.  113  The  rising  sultanism 
[of  Napoleon  in  1804]. 

Sultanist  (szrhanist).  rare.  [f.  SULTAN  sb. 
+  -1ST.]  One  who  rules  as  a  sultan ;  an  absolute 
ruler;  a  despot,  tyrant,  autocrat. 

1659  Quaeries  Prop.  Officers  Armie  to  Parl.  2  The  late 
Sultanist  [Oliver  Cromwell],  .by  the  assistance  of  his  Mama-    J 
lukes.. assumed  the  stile  of  Protector. 

Sultanize  (wltftnaii),  v.  rare.  [f.  SULTAN  sb. 
+  -IZE.]  1.  intr.  To  rule  as  a  sultan  or  despot. 

177*  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Mann  5  Mar.,  Fifty  grand 
signors  have  lost  their  heads  for  one  Charles  I.,  and  he 
might  have  kept  his,  if  he  had  not  sultanised. 

2.   trans.  To  make  sultan-like  or  despotic. 

1901  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  73  The  orientalised,  in  this  case  the 
somewhat  sultanised,  Englishman. 

Sultanry  (s0*ltanri).  rare.  [f.  SULTAN  sb.  + 
-RY.]  =  SULTANATE  2. 

1622  BACON  Adv.  touching  Holy  War  (1629)  129  The 
Sultanry  of  the  Mamaluches.  1853  Blackw.Mag.  LXXIII. 

732  The  first  shaking  of  the  Sultanry. 

Sultanship  (sjrltanjip).  [Formed  as  prec.  + 
-SHIP.] 

1.  =  SULTANATE  2.  rare. 

1613  PUKCHAS  Pilgrimage  in.  ii.  197  The  Sultanship  of  the 
Chahpha-     1779   FORREST  Voy.   N.   Guinea  218  When  he 
resigned  the  Sultanship  to  his  brother.     1832  Examiner 
505/1  Pleading  for  the  importation  of  a  Turkish  Sultanship. 

2.  The  personality  of  a  sultan ;  his  sultanship^ 
applied  as  a  mock-title  to  a  despot  or  tyrant. 

1822  BYRON  yuan  vin.  cix,  They  fell.. Upon  his  angry 
Sultanship.     1859  H.  KixcsLEY(7.  Hamlyn  xxvii,  The  idea 
of  his  having  a  rival,  .never  entered  his  Sultanship's  head. 
i86a  Miss  BRA  DOOM  Lady  Andley  vii,  If  all  the  divinities 
upon  earth  were  ranged  before  him,  waiting  for  bis  sultan- 
ship  to  throw  the  handkerchief. 

t  Sultany.  Obs.  Also  7  sultanie,  -ee.  [ad. 
Arab.  ^UaLu  sultdnl  adj.  imperial,  sb.  kingdom, 

sultanin,  f.  ^UaL*  sultan  SULTAN  sb.  Cf.  med.L. 
soltania] 

1.  =  SULTANATE. 

1639  FULLER  Holy  War  \\.  xxxv  89  Two  great  Lords., 
fell  out  about  the  Sultanie  or  Vice-royship  of  that  land. 
1660  H.  MORE  Myst.  Godl.  v.  xvi.  189  The  four  Sultanies 
of  the  Turkish  dominion,  Bagdad,  Ciesarea,  Aleppo,  Da- 
mascus.  1806  G.  S.  FABER  Diss.  Prophecies  (1814)  I.  355 
The  Euphratean  horsemen  of  the  four  Turkish  Sultanies. 
1855  M.  BRIDGES  Pof>.  Afod.Hist.zos  Bajazet.  .received  from 
him  a  patent  of  sultany. 

2.  =  SULTANIN. 

1612  BREREWOOD  Lang,  fy  Reltg.  x.  (1614)  68  A  Sultanie 
for  euery  poll.  1615  W.  BEDWELL  Arab.  Trudg.^  A  Sul* 
tanee  is  a  peece  of  gold  of  the  value  of  7'.  6d.  1630  A'. 
Johnson's  Kingd.  <y  Comntw.  522  A  Sultany  is  equall  to 
the  Chechini  of  Venice,  and  sixscore  Aspers  amount  to 
a  Sultanie.  1674  JEAKE  Arithm.  (1696)  134  At.. Aleppo, 
the  Exchange  is  made  by  Sultanies  of  120  Aspers. 

t  Suiter,  sb.  Obs.  rare-*.  Tn  7  sultre.  [f. 
SULTER  v.]  A  spell  of  sultry  weather ;  in  quot.  fig. 

1667  WATERHOUSE  Narr.  Fire  in  London.  116  This  Rain 
of  Fertility  after  Englands  Sultre  of  war  and  dissension. 

t  Suiter,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  sowlter,  soulther, 
6-7  soulter.  [Perhaps  for  *swultert  cogn.  with 
SWALTEB,  SWELTER.]  =  SWELTER  v. 

1581  [see  SULTERING]._  1594  Sec.  Rep.  Dr.  Faustus  vi. 
D  3b,  A  place.,  so  soultring  with  hote  burn  ing  furnaces.  1628 
CLAVELL  Recantation  16  Thus  to  be  furnish'd  then,  is  itistas 
tho  A  man  should  thatch  his  dwelling  house  with  snow,  Which 
melts*  drops,  soulters,  and  consumes  away  Euen  the  time 
of  one  sun-shining  day.  1636  FEATLY  Clavis  Myst.  ii.  14 
Envy  and  malice  soultred  within  them,  but  brake  not  out  into 
an  open  flame.  1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  in.  i.  64  Horse 
and  Asses  tir'd,  and  soultred  with  the  heat  of  the  day.  1695 
BLACKMORE  Pr.  A  rth.  m .  719  Soultring  within,  it  [K.  a  mount  J 
casts  up  Pitchy  Smoke. 

Hence  t  Sn-lterinff  ppl.  a.,  sweltering,  sultry. 

1581  STUDLEY  Seneca's  Hercules  iv.  210  Euen  now  Ap- 
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polices  sowltring  car  did  fume  about  my  face.  Ibid.  \\. 
Chor.,  Soulthring  fyre.  1594  Seiimus  K  2,  When  soultring 
heat  the  earth's  green  children  spoiles.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy 
xxxiv.  xlvii.  880  Tedious  travaile  and  soultering  heat.  1613 
JACKSON  Creed  I.  xxiv.  150  All  that  valley  was  sultring 
hotte,  and  the  tops  of  the  mountaines  sunke  downe.  1628  F. 
FLETCHER  World  Encomp.  by  Sir  F.  Drake  12  We  felt  the 
effects  of  sultring  beat. 

Sulthan,  obs.  form  of  SULTAN. 

Sultrily  (szrltrili),  adv.  [f.  SULTRY  a.  +  -LY  2.] 
\Vitli  sultry  or  oppressive  heat. 

1855  BROWNING  Serenade  at  Villa  12  Earth  turned  in  her 
sleep  with  pain,  Sultrily  suspired  for  proof.  1856  Miss 
WARNER  Hills  Shatemttc  xxiv,  The  day  grew  sultrily  warm. 

Sultriness  (sp'ltrines).  [f.  SULTRY  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  sultry ;  sultry 
heat. 

166*  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Oleartus*  Voy.Ambass.  8  Yet  had  they 
then  made  a  fire,  never  considering  the  sultriness  of  the 
weather.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  $•  P.  125,  I  staid  here 
till  Four  in  the  Afternoon  to  avoid  the  Soultriness  of  the 
Weather.  1748  Alison's  Voy.  \\.  v.  183  An  idea  of  sultriness 
and  suffocating  warmth.  1813  BYRON  Giaour  300  Twas 
sweet  of  yore  to  see  it  [sc.  the  stream]  play  And  chase  the 
sultriness  of  day.  1886  STEVENSON  Kidnapped  xx,  Some 
what  sleepy  with  the  sultriness  of  the  afternoon. 

fig.  1827  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  v.  vii,  My  youth  flourished  in 
the  unwholesome  sultriness  of  a  blighted  atmosphere.  1886 
'  M.  FIELD'  Brutus  Ultor  i.  v,  The  sultriness  of  lust  is  in 
the  air. 

Sultrome,  variant  form  of  SHELTRON  1  Obs. 
Sultry  (sw'ltri),  a.     Also  6-7  sultrie,  7  soul- 
try,  -ie,  sowltry.    [f.  SULTER  v.  +-Y.    Cf.  SWEL- 

TEBY-] 

1.  Of  the  weather,  the  atmosphere,  etc.:  Oppres 
sively  hot  and  moist ;  sweltering. 

1594  KVD  Cornelia  n.  i.  133  The  spring,  Whom  Sommers 
pride  with  sultrie  heate)  pursues.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  v. ii, 
101  Hum.  The  winde  is  Northerly. .  .Mee  thinkes  it  is  very 
soultry,  and  hot  for  my  Complexion.  1671  R.  BOHUN  Wind 
65  The  complexion  of  the  Air  is  generally  more  silent.. in 
Soultry  Weather.  1748  Anson's  I'oy.  n.  vii.  213  We  had 
now  for  several  days  together  close  and  sultry  weather. 
1845  J.  COULTKR  Adv.  in  Pacific  viii.  102  In  this  valley  it 
is  much  more  sultry  than  on  the  outside  of  the  hilly  range. 
1871  Miss  BRADDON  Fenton's  Quest  i,  A  warm  summer 
evening,  with  a  sultry  haze  brooding  over  the  level  land 
scape, 

b.  Of  places,  seasons  of  the  year,  etc.  :  Charac 
terized  by  such  weather. 

1620-6  QUARLES  Feast  for  Worms  473  Wks.  (Grosart)  II. 
13  A  sowltry  Summer's  euentide.  1704  POPE  Summer  65 
When  weary  reapers  quit  the  sultry  field.  1748  Anson's 
Voy.  n.  v.  181  The  coast  of  Brazil  is  extremely  sultry.  1794 
Mits.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolpho  xxxii,  A  beautiful  even-, 
ing,  that  had  succeeded  to  a  sultry  day.  1836  W.  IRVING 
Astoria  II.  274  The  rigorous  winters  and  sultry  summers. 
1865  PARKMAN  Huguenots  \.  (1875)  6  They.. pierced  the 
sultry  intricacies  of  tropical  forests. 

c.  Of  the  sun,  etc. :  Producing  oppressive  heat. 
poet. 

1697  DRVDEN  /Eneid  vii.  309  Such  as  born  beneath  the 
burning  Sky,  And  sultry  Sun  betwixt  the  Tropicks  lye. 
1704  POPE  Summer  21  The  sultry  Sirius  burns  the  thirsty 
plains.  1784  COWPER  Task  vi.  297  Neither  mist,  Nor 
freezing  sky  nor  sultry,  checking  me.  1804  CAMPBELL 
Turkish  Lady  5  Day  her  sultry  fires  had  wasted.  1817 
MOORE  Lalla  Rookh,  Nourtnahal  50  When  Day  had  hid 
his  sultry  flame  Behind  the  palms  of  Baramoule. 

2.  Figurative  and  allusive  uses. 

a.  Chiefly /tvl.    (a)  Associated  with  oppressive 
heat ;  characterized  by  the  overpowering  heat  of 
toil ;  hot  with  toil. 

1637  MILTON  Lycidas  28  What  time  the  Gray-fly  winds 
her  sultry  horn.  1682  SOUTHERNS  Loyal  Brother  w.  i,  You 
were  not  form'd  to  run  in  natures  herd,  Sultry,  and  elbow'd 
in  the  crowd  of  slaves.  ?  18x4  COLERIDGE  First  Adv.  Love  5 
The  sultry  hind,  .stays  his  reaping.  1833  TENNYSON  Palace 
Art  77  The  reapers  at  their  sultry  toil. 

(b}  Characterized  by  the  heat  of  temper  or  pas 
sion  ;  hot  with  anger  or  lust. 

1671  MILTON  Samson  1246  Stalking.. in  a  sultrie  chafe. 
1704  POPE  Windsor  For.  195  His  [sc.  Pan's]  shorter  breath, 
with  sultry  air,  Pants  on  her  neck.  178$  COWPER  Task  vi. 
741  The  clouds  [are]  The  dust  that  waits  upon  his  sultry 
march,  When  sin  hath  mov'd  him,  and  his  wrath  is  hot. 
1893  F.  ADAMS  .Vew  Egypt  78  Sultry  and  imperious,  brutally 
and  pettily  tyrannical  to  his  own  immediate  entourage. 
1893  F.  THOMPSON  Poems,  Poppy  iii,  With  mouth  wide 
a-pout  for  a  sultry  kiss. 

b.  collog.  or  slang,     (a)  *  Spicy  ',  '  smutty  *. 
1887  KIPLING  Tales  /r.  Hills  (1888)  175  Clean-bui'lt,  care 
less  men  in  the  Army  ..told  sultry  stories  till  Riley  got  up 
and  left  the  room.     1900  Westm.  Gaz.  30  Jan.  4/3  A  comedy 
of  exceedingly  sultry  complexion* 

(£)  Of  language  :  Lurid,  '  sulphurous '. 
1891  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  9  Oct.  i  /2  Certainly  no  bishop  ever 
heard  more  sultry  or  variegated  language  in  his  time.    1909 
Westm.  Gaz.  i  Oct.  3/3  She  makes  the  mission  ladies'  flesh 
creep,  she's  that  sultry  with  'er  tongue. 
(c}  '  Hot',  '  warm  ',  lively. 

1899  COSAN  DOYLE  Duet  xviu,  I  shall  make  it  pretty  sultry 
for  you  down  at  Woking.  1905  H.  A.  VACHELL  /////iv.  76 
The  Caterpillar  would  have  made  things  very  sultry  for  him. 

c.  In   book-names  of  some  birds,  indicating  a 
reddish  tinge. 

1783  LATHAM  Gen.  Syn.  Birds  II.  n.  455  Sultry  Wfarbler).. . 
The  edges  of  the  feathers  rufous.  1815  STEPHENS  m  Show's 
Gen.  20ot.  IX.  ii.  544  Sultry  Finch,  Fringilla  calida.. 
upper  parts  of  the  body  pale  rufous  brown. 

Hence  Su'ltry  v.  trans. ,  to  make  hot. 

1897  F.  THOMPSON  New  Poemst  Ode  Setting  Sun  x,  Cold 


SUM. 

as  the  new-sprung  girlhood  of  the  moon  Ere  Autumn's  kiss 
sultry  her  cheek  with  flame. 

Sulve,  obs.  form  of  SELF. 

Sulver,  obs.  form  of  SILVER  a.  and  sb. 

Sulwe,  Sulwines  :  see  SOLWE,  SOLWINESS. 

t  Suljart,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  rare-1,  [prob.  f.  Gaelic 
soilleir  bright.]  app.  Bright,  dazzling. 

1515  DOUGLAS  /Eneis  xn.  Prol.  64  Lusty  Flora  did  hyr 
blomis  spreid  Vnder  the  feit  of  Phebus  sul5art  steid. 

t  Sulye.  Sc.  Obs.  Forms:  a.  5  soilie,  7  soilzie; 
&.  5-6  soulge,  sul}e.  5  suilye,  6  sulze,  8uil5(i)e. 
[Sc.  var.  of  SOIL  sb.*]  Soil,  ground  ;  land,  earth. 

a.  1434  St.  Andrews  Keg.  (Bann.  Club)  424  To  brek  stanys 
and  away  leid  thru  \>t  Jandes.  .withoutyn.  .spillyng  of  his 
soilie.  1609  SKENB  Reg.  Maj.t  Baron  Courts  c.  65  §  i  Gif 
any  beast.. be  founden  within  the  Lordship,  and  the  soilzie 
of  any  man. 

ft.  1483  Acts  Parl.  Scot.,  Jas.  Ill  (1814)  II.  161/2  pe 
ground  &  sul?e  of  be  samyn  lands.  1493  Keg.  Aberdon. 
(Maitl.  Club)  I.  334  pe  soul^e  ande  manss  of  Innernothy. 
1513  DOUGLAS  ALneis  iv.  i.  76  The  riche  su^e  trivniphall 
Of  Aphrik  boundis.  1546  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot,  n  Infra 
solum,  territorium  et  He  suilje  ejusdem.  1591  Ibid.  719/2 
Terras  husbandias.  .infra  villain,  territorium  et  lie  suil}ie  de 
Reidpeth. 

Sum  (s»m\  sbl  Forms:  3-8  summe.  suxne, 
4-5  soumrne,  4-6  somme,  chiefly  Sc.  sowm,  4-8 
chiefly  Sc.  soume,  sowme,  5-6  som,  5-7  some, 
5-8  summ  (6  soom  e,  soomme,  Sc.  soum, 
sowmme,  7  somm),  4-  sum.  [a.  AF.,  OF.  summe, 
somme  j  from  I3th  cent.  —  Pr.  soma,  somma,  It. 
somnia,  Pg.  summa,  Sp.  siima\—L,.  sumnia  fern, 
(sc.  rtst  pars}  of  summits  highest,  for  *supmus9 
superl.  ot  stem  sup-  of  super  above,  superus  higher 
(see  SUPERIOR).  Cf.  MPu.  somme  (Du.  som*), 
MLG.,  MHG.,  G.  summe.} 

1.  A  quantity  or  amount  of  money. 

a.  sum  of  money,  gold,  silver,  f  pence,  etc. 

c  1*90  Beket  386  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  117  |>e  king  nam  fro  ;er 
to  3ere..ane  summe  of  panes  i-deld  bi  eche  side,  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  21423  A  summe  [Cott  sume,  Fairf,  soume]  o 
monee.  13. .  Evang.  Nicod.  853  in  Herrig's  Archiv  LIII. 
407  A  sowme  of  tresore  haue  J«i  tane.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints 
xxvi.  (Nicholas)  108  With  syk  a  sowme  of  gold,  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (1839)  ii.  13  To  whom  the  Emperour  had  leyde 
hem  to  wedde,  for  a  gret  sumrne  of  Sylvre,  1477  EARL 
RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictcsfy  Yvoryorvnicornebone  Is  bought 
for  a  grete  somme  of  gold.  1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxix. 
12,  I  tuik  fra  my  Lord  Thesaurair  Ane  soume  of  money  for 
to  wair.  1596  DALRVMPI.K  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  II.  296 
Quhill  thame  selfes  thay  redeimed  with  a  soum  of  siluer. 
1631  Gal-way  Arch,  in  joth  Rep.  hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App. 
v.  484  What  some  or  somes  of  money  is  due.  1718  Free- 
thinker  No.  109.  32  He  supply *d  her.,  with  a  convenient 
Summ  of  Money.  1797  S.  &  HT.  LEE  Canter  b.  T.  (1799!  I. 
j29  My  father,  .had  long  ago  vested  large  sums  of  money  in 
foreign  banks.  1839*41  LAMtXnriAniJvn,  L  71  The  servant 
receives  presents  of  small  sums  of  money.  1875  Encycl. 
Brit.  II.  534/1  Suppose  that  several  sums  of  money  are 
added,  and  the  farthings  amount  to  29  [etc.]. 

b.  absol.  =  '  sum  of  money  '. 
Principal  sum :  see  PRINCIPAL  a.  6. 

c  '374  CHAUCER  Troylus  iv.  60  They  gonnen  trete,  Hir 
pri>oneres  to  chaungen.  .And  for  the  surplus  yeven  sommes 
grete.  c  1386  —  Frank!.  T.  492  What  somnie  shplde  this 
Maistres  gerdon  be?  £1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxii.  104  pe 
somme  j>at  bis  cltee  5eldez  ^erely  commez  to  fyue  hundreth 
thowsand  florenez.  1496-7  Act  12  Hen.  VH-,  c.  12  §  4 
Yf  any  of  the  Collectours-.reare  more  somme  than. .owe 
to  be  areared  in  or  upon  any  Toun.  1535  COVERUALE 
Acts  xxii.  28  With  a  greate  Mimme  optayned  I  this  fre- 
dome.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  HI.  ii.  137  He  shall.. make 
assurance  neere  in  Padua  Of  greater  summes  then  I  haue 
promised.  1690  in  Nairne  Peerage  Evidence  (1874)  27  That 
the  said  soume  is  only  to  be  payed  to  the  collateral!  aires  of 
the  said  Lord  William.  17097.  WARD/M/TYM/.  Math.  (1713) 
245  Any  Principal  or  Sum  put  to  Interest.  1794  MRS.  RAI>- 
CLIKFE  Myst.  Udolpho  xxxiv,  Montoni  had  lost  large  sums 
to  Verezzi.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  J''airy\\\\,  Such  moneys 
as  he  required  beyond  the  very  moderate  sums  which  his 
father  was  disposed  to  allow  him.  1891  KIPLING  Light  that 
Failed  iii,  The  Central  Southern  Syndicate  had  paid  Dick 
a  certain  sum  on  account  for  work  done. 

c.  A  quantity  of  money  of  a.  specified  amount. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Yeom.  Prol.  <V  T.  811  The  somme  of 
fourty  pound.  1450  in  Exch.  Rolls  Scotl.  V.  425  note,  The 
said  sowm  of  five  markis.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidaw's  Comm. 
173  He  kept  to  hymselfe  the  money  that  his  brother  lefte. . 
to  the  some  of  LX  thousande  crownes.  1679-88  Moneys 
Seer.  Serv.  Chas.  11$  *Jas.  II.  (Camden)  2  Six  other  sumes  of 
150''  each.  1710  in  Nairne  Peerage  Evidence  (1874)  151  All 
&  haill  the  sowme  of  ten  thousand  merks  Scots  money. 
1836  Penny  Cycl.  V.  165/2  The  above  sum  of  7s8/.  i6s. 
a  1901  BESANT  Five  Years'  Tryst  (1902)  38  The  sum  of 
^178.  45.  rod. 

d.  Gross  sum,  t  sum  in  great  QI gross,  htmpsum. 
1411  in  Rymer  Faedera  (1710)  X.  162/2  The  said  Ambas- 

siatours  shall  cast  to  what  Some  the  Wages  aboveseid  wole 
drawe  to  for  every  of  hem.. and  profre  liym  that  Some  in 
grete.  15*3,  etc.  (see  GROSS  a.  6].  1611  HIERON  Life  q 
Death  Dorcas  8,  I  am  forced,  .in  stead  of  a  bill  of  particu 
lars,  which  in  this  case  would  be  very  comfortable,  to  present 
all  in  one  grosse  summe.  164*  CokE  Instit.  Ii.  659  The 
rent  was  paid  as  a  summe  in  grosse.  1821-2  SHELLEY  Chas.  /, 
ii.  272  The  expenses..  Have  swallowed  up  the  gross  sum  of 
the  imposts.  1867,  etc.  [see  LUMP  s&.1  B]. 

fe.  transf.  A  quantity  oj  goods  regarded  as 
worth  so  much.  Obs.  (Cf.  SUM  sbfy 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1 1866  pan  payet  kyng  Priam  all  the  pure 
sowmes  Of  gold,  &  of  gay  syluer,  &  of  goode  whete.  1422 
YONGE  tr.  Seer.  Seer.  173  A  grete  Some  of  catele  to  charlys 
appertenynge.  1528  Star  Chamber  Cases  (Selden  Soc.)  II. 
175  Newby  sold .  .a  serten  sum  of  malte.  1680  Acts  Assembly 
Nevisd  740)  6  The  Sum  of  One  hundred  Pounds  of  M  uscovado 
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Sugar  for  everysuch  Offence.  1872  SCHF.LE  DE  VF,RE  Ameri 
canisms  64  The  term  Stems  of  Tobacco,  which  is  still  occa 
sionally  met  with  in  official  papers,  lias  its  origin  in  the  fact 
that  for  many  generations,  in  old  Virginia  times,  all  taxes 
raised  for  the  support  of  government  officers,  ministers,  etc., 
were  assessed  in  so  many  pounds  of  tobacco. 

f  f.  A  unit  of  coinage  ;  a  money  of  account.  Obs. 

1634  PEACH  AM  Compl.  Gent.  (ed.  2)  xii.  117  The  Greeke 
summes  were  a  Mina  and  a  Talent. 

f  2.  A  number,  company,  or  body  (of  people)  ; 
a  host,  band.  Obs. 

Frequent  in  ME.  alliterative  poetry. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  f.  C.  509  Of  i  at  soumme  ^et  arn  summe 
such  sottez.  .As  lyttel  barnez  on  barme  ^at  neuer  bale 
wro^t.  ?<z  1400  Morte  Arth.  606  Thus  they  semble  in  sortes, 
summes  fulle  huge.  (-1400  Destr.  Trry  1136  A  soume  of 
soudiours.  c  1450  Mirk's  I-'tstialftq  pay  gedyrt  a  grete  some 
of  men  ynto  £>e  castell.  1570  DKE  Math.  Prtf.  aj,  The 
best  Rules.. for  ordring  of  all  Companies,  summes  and 
Numbers  of  men.  1601  HKKTON  Raniskt  Soule  Wks. 
(Grosart)  I.  7/1  By  Him  Who  should  both  Death  and  Hell 
destroy,  And  be  the  Saulour  of  His  chosen  summe. 

•f*  3.  Arith.  A  number  ;  occas.  a  whole  number  as 
distinguished  from  a  fraction.  Obs. 

1390  GOWEK  Con/1  III.  93  lie  which  [sc.  algorism]  multi* 
plicacioun  Is  mad  and  diininucioun  Of  sommes  bethexperi- 
^nce  Of  this  Art  and  of  this  science.  1543  RKCORDK  Gr. 
Artes  118  i  E.K.T.S.)  2  For  example  I  wyll  set  downe  this 
summe  287965.  Ibid.  118  b,  When  you  wyll  adde  two 
summes,  you  shall  fyrst  set  downe  one  of  them.  .And  after 
ward  set  downe  the  other  summe.  1655  MARQ.  WORCESTER 
Cent.  Inv.  (1663)  58  Numerations  and  Substractions  of  all 
Summes  and  Fractions.  1657  HOBBKS  Absurd  Geom.  Wks. 
1843  VII.  370  A  third  of  the  sum  below  is  12,  the  sum  above 
is  14.  1709  J.  WARD  Introd.  Matk.  (1713)  1 1  The  Number 
(or  Sum)  out  of  which  Substraction  is  required  to  be  made. 

4.  The  total  number  (of  individual  persons  or 
things  capable  of, or  regarded  as  capable  of,  numera 
tion).  Now  only  as  transf.  use  of  sense  6.  \  By 
sum:  in  all.  In  sum  (obs.  or  arch.)  :  all  together. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  v.  met.  iii.  (1868)  160  pan  knowe^it 
to-gidre  be  somme  and  be  singuiarites,  bat  is  to  seyu  he 

?rinciples  and  eueryche  by  hym  self.  1377  LASGL.  /'.  PI. 
\.  xvn.  29  [He]  hath  saued  J>at  bileued  so  and  sory  for  her 
synnes,  He  can  nou^te  segge  be  somme.  ?  a  1400  Morte 
ArtJi,  448  Sexty  myle  on  a  daye,  tlie  somme  es  bott  lyttille  ! 
c  1400  tr.  Seer.  Sfcr.,  GOT.  LordsH.  109  [>es  makyn  in  somme 
lene  thowsand  ffyghtynge  men.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1291  He 
.  .assemblit  his  sad  men .  .Seuyn  thousand  be  sowme  all  of 
sure  knightes.  c  1415  WYSTOUN  Cron.  ix.  ii.  108  Of  his  folk 
war  mony  slayn, . .  j>e  sowme  [v.  r.  nomerjof  bairn  I  couythe 
noucht  say.  1535  COVEFDAI.E  Ps.  cxxxviii.  17  How  deare 
are  thy  councels  vnto  me  o  God?  O  how  greate  is  the  sumrne 
of  them?  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xu.  338  Whose  foul  Idola 
tries,  and  other  faults  Heapt  to  the  popular  summe.  1699 
BENTLEY  Phal.  ii.  29  Allowing  the  Summ  of  xxviii  Years. 
1718  PRIOR  Solomon  in.  no  By  one  countless  Sum  of  Woes 
opprest.  1766  GOI.DSM.  I'ic.  W.  xxviii,  'Now*,  cried  I, 'the 
sum  of  my  miseries  is  made  up'.  x84o\VnE\VKLL/Vi//rty.  Induct. 
Set.  I,  p.  xxxix,  An  Induction  is  not  the  mere  sum  of  the  Facts 
which  are  colligated.  1868  M.  PATTISON  Acadnm.  Org.  v. 
307  Human  nature  considered  as  one  great  whole,  —  i.e.  in 
the  sum  of  its  phenomena.  1874  RUSKIN  Val  D  Arno  ix. 
(1886)  115  The  victories  of  Charles,  and  the  massacres,  taken 
in  sum,  would  not  give  a  muster-roll  of  more  than  twenty- 
thousand  tlead.  1877  Hex  LEV  1'hysiogr.  228  The  solid 
animal  f.ibric  returns  to  swell  the  sum  of  the  fluids  and  gases 
from  which.. it  has  been  derived. 

tb.  With  reference  to  accounts  of  money  or 
arithmetical  addition  ;  in  full  whole  sum,tofalsttm: 
—  SUM-TOTAL.  Alsoy?^.  Obs. 

c  1400  Brut  ccv.  234  [>al  lete  fille  v  barelles  ferers  wi^  siluer 
— be  somme  amontede  v  M'  U.  1512  Croscombe  Chitrch-iv. 
Ace.  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  32  The  nolle  sum  of  aUthecostexxij1'. 
xj*.  vij1.  1543  RECORDS <7r,  Artes  122  (E.E.T.S.)  2  The  hole 
summe,  that  amounteth  of  theaddytion.  1573  in  Feuillerat 
Revels  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  227  It  was  entred  after  the  Total  I 
soomme.  16*3  COCKERAM  n.  The  whole  summe,  totalt. 
1640-1  Kirkcudbr.  ll'ar-Cotnin,  ;!//«.  Bk.  (1855)  38  Soume 
of  the  Valuatioun  of  the  Toun  of  Kirkcudbryt,  njm  iijc-  libs. 
1781  COWPER  Com'.  143  His  ambiguities  his  total  sum. 
6.  The  total  amount  or  quantity,  the  totality, 
aggregate,  or  whole  (^/"something  immaterial). 

a  1300  Cursor. M.  11577  It  was  a  mikel  sume  oquain  O  baa 
childer  bat  war  slain.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  /Vvz'.  (1867)  26  Of 
the  cau>e,  f>r  whiche  I  com,  I  pray  you  paciently  here  the 
hole  som.  1576  GASCOIGNE  Steele  Gl.  646  Wks.  1910  II.  160 
To  write,  the  summe  of  my  conceit,  I  do  not  meane.  1600 
SHAKS.  A,  Y.  L  in.  il.  140  The  stretching  of  a  span,  buckles 
in  his  summe  of  age.  1718  PRIOR  Solomon  in.  873  Thy 
Sum  of  Duty  let  Two  Words  contain  ;..Be  Humble,  and  be 
Just.  1719  DE  FOB  Crusoe  11.  (Globe)  330  Sighs,  Tears, 
i  iroans, . .  make  up  the  Sum  of  its  Variety.  1771  I'RIESTI.F.Y 
/list.  Relig.  (1782)  I.  43  A  greater  sum  of  happiness  can 
exist  in  a  greater  number.  1817  MACAULAY  A'ss.,  Mactkia- 
velli  (1897)48  Public  events  bad  produced  an  immense  sum 
of  misery  to  private  citizens. 

6.  Math.  The  number,  quantity,  or  magnitude 
resulting  from  the  addition  of  two  or  more  numbers, 
quantities,  or  magnitudes,  fin  early  use  also,  the 
result  of  multiplication,  a  product. 

c  1430  Art  Nombryng  (E.E.T.S.)  viii.  14  Multiplie  .3.  by 
hym-selfe,  and  be  some  of  aile  wolle  be  .9.  1570  DUE  Afata. 
/Vr/I*ij,  Number,  we  define,  to  be,  acertayne  Mathematical! 
Summe,ofVnits.  i68sWAU.is  7>va/..4fc.lxxix.3o6TheSum 
of  an  Arithmetical  Progression.  1709  J.  WARD/«C>W.  Math. 
(1713)  322  The  Sum  of  the  two  Sides  of  any  plain  Triangle. 
1715  tr.  Gregory's  Astron.  (1726)  I.  79  The  rig^ht  Lines  SP, 
f-'/-  taken  together,  are  equal  to  the  greater  Axis  :  Wherefore 
half  their  Sum  (that  i>,  AV)  is  equal  to  half  the  greater 
Axis  CA.  1836  /V»«v  Cycl.  VI.  388/1  The  perpendiculars 
at  these  points  are  in  arithmetical  progression,  o,  a,  yet,  &c. 
..na:  the  sum  of  all  of  which  is  J  « («  + 1)  a.  1840  LARDSER 
Geom.  83  The  figure  A  B  D  L,  having  noangle  greater  than 
i8o3  will  have  the  sum  of  its  external  angles  equal  to  four 
right  angles.  1878  CAYLEY  Math.  Pafitrs  (1896)  X.  186, 
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I  use  the  expression  a  sum  nf  squares  to  denote  the  sum  of 
all  or  any  of  the  squares  each  multiplied  by  an  arbitrary 
coefficient. 

b.  In  the  calculus  of  finite  differences,  the  quan 
tity  resulting  from  addition  of  the  values  of  a  func 
tion  obtained  by  giving  to  the  variable  successive 
values  differing  by  unity  ;  denoted  by  the  symbol  2. 

t  Formerly  also  applied  to  an  integral  (INTEGRAL  B.  43), 
considered  as  the  sum  of  an  infinite  number  of  consecutive 
values  of  the  function. 

1696  HALLEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  202  An  Easie  Demon 
stration  of  the  Analogy  of  the  I.ogarithmick  Tangents  to 
the  Meridian  Line  or  sum  of  the  Secants. 

f  C.  The  aggregate  of  the  terms  of  an  equation 
when  all  on  one  side,  i.e.  equated  to  zero.  Obs. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Sum  of  an  Equation,  is 
when  the  absolute  Number  being  brought  over  to  the  other 
side  with  a  contrary  Sign,  the  whole  becomes  equal  to  o. 
And  this  Descartes  calls  the  Sum  of  the  Equation  proposed. 

7.  A  series  of  numbers  to  be  added  or  cast  up. 
X579  GOSSON  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  27  They  might  cast  the 

summe  without  pen,  or  counters,  c  1600  SHAKS.  bonn.  xlix. 
3  When  as  thy  loue  hath  cast  his  vtinost  summe.  1641  R. 
MARRIOT,SVrw.  Comment,  Airs,  Den'm^i?  He  that  goes  about 
to  cast  an  account  must  know  his  rules. . .  Else,  when  he  hath 
cast  up  his  sumnies,  he  cannot  tell  whether  they  be  done 
right  or  wrong.  1698  FKVER  Ace.  /:.  India  fy  /*.  191  They 
will  in  a  trice.,  .cast  up  the  difficultest  Sums.  1804-6  SYD. 
SMITH  Mar.  Philos.  (1850)  404  An  expert  arithmetician  adds 
up  the  longest  sum  with  the  most  unerring  precision. 

8.  An   arithmetical   problem    in  the   solution  of 
\vhichsomeparticular  rule  is  applied;  also,  such 
a  problem  worked  out.  colloq.  ' 

1803  Man  in  Moon  24  Dec.  (1804)  100  To  add  up  a  sum  of 
addition,  a  1815  FOHBY  I'oc,  E.  Auf/fos,v.  Swtttmitigi  Solv 
ing  any  question  in  arithmetic,  is  doing  a  sum.  1838  DICKENS 
A'ic/t.  Nick,  i,  Sums  in  simple  interest.  1861  DRAPER  Intell. 
Devel,  Eur.  xvi.  (1865)  361  A  common  multiplication  or  divi 
sion  sum.  1881  W.  HARRIS  Sfrut.  Boys  <y  Girls  96  Some  of 
you  boys  and  girls  are  very  clever  at  working  sums. 

9.  That  which  a  statement,  discourse,  writing,  or 
a  system  of  laws,  etc.  amounts  to,  or  is  in  essence  ; 
an  abridged  statement  containing  the  substance  of 
a  matter  ;  a  summary,  epitome.    Obs.  or  arch. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  in.  pr.  viii.  (1868)  Si  Of  alle  whiche 
forseide  Binges  I  may  reducen  bis  shortly  in  a  somme. 
'  1450  .J/c>//«  84  Of  her  wordes  this  was  the  somme.  1533 
G.\u  Richt  I  'ay  45  This  is  the  soume  of  the  wangel  that 
our  lord  lesus  christ  godis  sone  is  giffine  to  vsz.  .and  he  and 
al  hisisowris.  1535  COVER  DA  L¥.Ezra\\\.  n  This  is  the  summe 
of  the  letter,  that  kynge  Artaxerses  gaue  vnto  Es/dras  the 
prest.  1541  —  Ol<t  Faith  (1547)  D  vj  b,  He  woldebryngein 
to  a  shorte  summe  and  set  in  wrytynge,  all  the  lawe  that  the 
feathers  had.  1560  D.M-S  tr.  Sltidancs  Contm.  Pref.  3,  I 
haue  set  before  the  beginnyng  of  euery  boke,  the  some  or 
argument.  1626  GOUGE  .Serm.  Dignity  Chivalry  §  i  The 
Summe  of  this  Chapter  is  A  Declaration  of  the  Magnificence 
of  Salomon.  1671  MILTON  Samson  1557  Tell  us  the  sum, 
the  circumstance  defer,  a  1703  BURKITT  On  N*.  T.  Mark 
xii.  34  This  is  the  sum  of  the  duties  of  the  first  table  [of  the 
Commandments].  1837  SIR  F.  PALCRAVE  Merck.  «V  Friar 
Ded.  p.  vi,  The  sum  of  the  objections  was  this.  1842  BORROW 
/Hble  inSf-ain  xxiv,  He. .gave  me  the  history  of  his  life, 
the  sum  of  which  was,  that  (etc.). 

fb.  A  summary  treatise  or  manual ;  =SuMMA3. 

a  13^5  MS.  Rauil.  />'.  J^olf.  54  b,  Here,  .bigmnez  be  summe 
bat  i>  icleped  Cad  it  ASM.-*.  1474  CAXTON  Chesse  in.  iii. 
(1883)  97  Varro  reherceth  in  his  sommes  that  y»  riche  men 
ben  alle  louyd  by  this  loue.  1531  Dial,  on  L.nvs  Eng.  it. 
xxxv.  71  In  the  said  summe  called  summa  Rosellain  the  said 
title  alienatio,  the  xiii.  article  is  asked  this  question.  1541 
COVERDALE  Old  Faith  (1547'  E  v,  He  [sc.  Moses]  made  yet 
an  Enchiridion  and  Summe  of  all  the  Actesof  hys  tymeand 
of  the  lawe  of  God,  whyche  is  called  Deuteronomium.  c  1643 
LD.  HERBERT  Antobiog.  (1824)  42  Some  good  sum  of  Philo 
sophy  maybe  learned.  1680  H.  DODWELL  Two  Lett.  (1601) 
232  For  Aquinas,  you  need  hardly  read  anything  but  his 
Sums,  a  1770  JORTIM  Life  Erasmus  (1788)  I.  85  The  Col 
lectors  of  Sums,  that  is,  of  Common-places  of  Philosophy 
and  Divinity. 

10.  fnsum[F.tnsowwet'L,.iftsttmnia]*   a.  (Ex 
pressed)  in  a  few  words,  briefly  or  summarily.   Also 
f  in  a  sum.    Now  arch,  and  rare. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  \.  pr.  iv.  (1868)  17  Axest  bou  in 
somme  of  what  gilt  I  am  accused?  1381  WYCLIF  Dan.  \\\. 
i  In  sum  [gloss  or  litil  word  is  ;  1388  schortli ;  Vulg.  summa- 
//«/].  15*6  nigr.  Per/.  (W.  de  \V.  1531)  i  b,  A  treat y&e 
..that  sholde  conteyne  in  somme  the  sentences  of  illu- 
myned  doctours,  concernynge  perfeccyon.  1555  PHILPOT 
Exam.  (1559)  47  The  declaration  of  these  thinges  more  at 
large,  which  nowe  I  wryte  in  somme.  1561  NORTON  &  SACKV. 
Gorbodi-c  i.  I,  This  is  in  somme  what  I  would  haue  ye  wey. 
1651  HCIBBES  Leviath.  i.  iv.  13  To  Register,  what  by  cogita 
tion,  wee  find  to  be  the  cause  of  any  thine.. and  what  we 
find  things. .may  produce,  or  effect :  which  in  summe,  is 
acquiring  of  Arts.  1862  F.  HALL  Hindu  P kilos.  Syst.  112 
My  meaning,  in  sum,  is,  that,  whereas  [etc  ]. 

((')  1537  tr.  Latimcr's  Scrm.  Conroc.  ii.  B  vij  b,  This  alone 
I  can  say  grossly,  and  as  in  a  sum.  a  1699  J.  FRASKR 
/W/VAnw.  (S.H.S.)4i8  [They]  interrogat  him  if  he  appointed 
not  his  sone  Richard,  replycd  in  a  sume,  Yea. 

b.  Used  ahsol.  as  an  Illative  phr. :  To  conclude 
in  few  words  ;  to  sum  up;  in  brief,  in  short. 

1561  PILKINGTON  Expos.  Abdyas  Pref.  9  In  summe,  no  vio 
lent  thingecan  longe  endure.  1597  HOOKER  F.cd.  Pol.v.  xlvi. 
§  i  In  summe,  (they]  taught  the  world  no  lesse  vertuously 
how  to  dye,  then  they  ha.d  done  before  how  !o  Hue.  1647 
MAY  Hist.  Par/,  i.  "ii.  as  They  hold  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  a  true  Church  ; . ,  That  it  is  lawfull  to  pray  for  soules 
departed  [etc.];  in  summe  they  believe  all  that  is  taught  by 
the  Church,  but  not  by  the  Court  of  Rome,  a  1700  EVELYN 
Di>iry  6  July  1679,  He  was  also  dextrous  in  Chronology, 
Antiquities,  Mathematics.  In  sum,  an  fntelUctus  uith-er. 
salts.  1700  DRYDEN  Fables  Pref.,  Wlc*.  (1910)  276  In  sum, 
I  seriously  protest,  that  no  Man  ever  had.  .a  greater  Venera 


tion  for  Chaucer  than  my  self.  1761  H.  WALPOLE  Lei.  to 
G.  Montagu  5  May,  We  have  lost  a  young  genius, ..  He  was 
shot  very  unnecessarily,  riding  too  near  a  battery:  in  sum, 
he  is  a  sacrifice  to  his  own  rashness — and  to  ours.  1876 
DOUSE  Grimm's  L.  107  Hence,  in  sum,  we  arrive  at  simple 
and  symmetrical  expressions  of  all  the  cases  of  irregularity. 

11.  Stt»i  and  substance  :  the  essence  (of  any 
thing)  ;  the  gist  or  pith  (^/a  matter). 

In  quot.  1591,  by  a  twist  of  the  phr.,  used  as  —  one's  all. 

1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  iv.  i.  15  My  riches,  are  these 
p  >ore  habiliments,  Of  which,  if  you  should  here  disfurnish 
me,  Yuu  take  the  sum  and  substance  that  I  haue.  1594 
HOOKEK  Eccl.  Pol.  iv.  iii.  §  2  This  in  effect  is  the  summe 
and  substance  of  that  which  they  bring  by  way  of  opposi 
tion  against  those  orders.  1657  SANDKKSON  Serm.  Pref. 
§  5  (1081)  A  3  b,  This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
usual  Censures  and  Objections  of  our  Anti-Ceremonian 
Brethren.  1731  BERKELEY  Aiafhr.  v.  §  15  What  is  the  Sum 
and  Substance,  Scope  and  End  of  Christ's  Religion,  but  thi: 
I.ove  of  God  and  Man?  1851  ROBERTSON  Serin,  Ser.  HI. 
xii.  144  That  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  contains  the  sum  and 
substance  of  Christianity.  1889  JKSSOIT  Coiling  of  Friars 
iv.  168  If  any  of  us  were  to  write  down  the  sum  and  sub 
stance  of  his  knowledge. 

1 12.  The  upshot,  issue,  conclusion,   Obs. 

c  1385  CHAIXKK  L.  G.  II'.  1559  Hypsipyle^  The  somme 
[4  other  MSS.  soth(e)  is  this  that  lason  weddit  was  Vn-to 
this  queen.  111578  LiNDESAY(Pit5CQttie)C//r0«.  Sect.  (S.'J'.S.) 
1.  402  This  was  concludit  amangis  themselffis,  and  declairit 
into  the  king  the  sow  me  of  the  consall.  1654  Z.  COKE 
J.ogick  8  That  whatsoever  is  conceivable  ofa  thins;,  may  be 
drawn  to  a  right  summe.  1670  DRYDEN  2nd  /'/.  Lcn<], 
Granada  iv.  ii,  On  this  assault ..  Depends  the  sum  and 
fortune  of  the  war. 

13.  The  ultimate  end  or  goal ;  the  highest  attain 
able  point.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1340  Ayenb.  260  He  sholde  him  re-it  i  ine  god  bet  is  be  ende 
and  be  uoluellinge  and  be  somme  of  Ins  wylninges.  1565 
COOPKR  Thesaurus  s.  v.  Siuiiiiins,  The  summe  ii  knot  ot 
all  his  glorie  was,  that  he  wente  into  the  piomnce  of  As-ia, 
&c.  1631  R.  BOLTON  Contf.  AJft.  Cause,  ii.  u6;s)  9  Death 
the  end  and  Mimm  of  all  feared  evils.  1667  MII/ION  /'.  L. 
vm.  522  Thus  I  have..  br<  light  My  Storie  to  the  sum  of 
earthly  bliss  Which  I  enjoy.  Hid.  xn.  575  Thou  hast  at 
tained  the  summe  Of  wisdom  ;  hope  no  higher.  1706  STAN- 
HOi'E  Paraphr.  111.513  He  is.  .the  summe  and  ultimate  Knd 
of  all  we  can  hope  for.  1866  NEALE  Sequences  fy  J/jmns 
124  Thee,  our  wishes'  full  and  perfect  sum. 

b.  The  sum  of  things  [ir.  J,.  summa  renim  :  see 
SUMMA  5  a]  :  the  highest  public  interest,  the  public 
good,  the  common  weal;  also  (by  reference  to 
sense  5),  the  totality  of  being,  the  universe. 

1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  vi.  673  Had  not  th'  Almightie  Father 
..Consulting  on  the  sum  of  things,  foreseen  This  tumult. 
1704  SWIKT  Bait.  Bks.  Misc.  (1711)  257  '1  he  Modern  Chiefs 
were  holding  a  Consult  upon  the  Sum  of  Things.  1771 
Junins  Lett.  Hx.  (1788)  322  Concessions,  such  as  these,  aie 
of  little  moment  to  the  sum  of  things.  1850  Ti  NNVSON  /« 
Mem.  Ixxxviii,  The  glory  of  the  sum  of  things  Will  flash 
along  the  chords  and  go. 

fc.    The  sum  of  sums:  =  SCMMA  5  b.   06s. 

159*  NASHE  .SVr.  Nfwes  H  2  b,  The  summe  of : sumnies  is  this. 

t  Sum,  J/'.2  Obs.  In  5  summe,  6  8Om(m)e, 
8  summ.  [a.  AF.  sum  ni]e  =  OF.  (mod.  F.) 
soninte  :— Romanic  sanma  horse-load,  for  late  L. 
sagma  packsaddle,  a.  Gr.  aayna  (whence  also  ulti 
mately  SEAM  j/-.2).  Cf.  SOUM  sb.1 

The  med.L.  and  F.  words  were  assimilated  in  spelling  to 
summa,  soiiune,  SUM  j/*.1;  med.L.  has  sau>//a,  sama, 
sommat  summa  (a.\$Qsalinatft,  saumata  ~  OF.  somee]  blaai, 
0let\  vitti,  denoting  definite  measures  of  these  commodities.] 
A  unit  of  measure  or  weight  of  certain  commo 
dities  :  see  quots.  and  cf.  SKAM  sb.-  i  b. 

In  1314,  in  Neath,  S.  Wales,  a  sum  of  iron  contained  9 
pieces  (Rogers  Agric.  fy  Prices  I.  472,  II.  463). 

1450   Gods  t  oiv  Keg.   424  The  mynded    hike  yaf  to  the 


Custom*  House  b  viij  b,  Nidels  the  some  conteinynge,  xii.  M, 
x.s.  1570  FOXE  A.  fy  M.  (ed.  2)  I.  411,  A  .somme  of  come 
was  then  [A.D.  1257]  sold  for  26  shillings.  11711  MAUUX 
Hist.  <5-  Antii].  Kxchequer  xiii.  325  Leave  to  carry  DC 
Summs  of  Corn  [tr.  sumwas  f-rumcnti}  whither  he  would.] 

Sum,  sb$  Sc.  ami  Irish.  Variant  of  -So  I'M  sb.2; 
see  also  quots.  I  744,  l  780. 

(15*6  in  Sir  A.  Agnew  Hist.  Hercd.  Sheriffs  Gallffivay 
(1864)  158  The  pertinents— viz.,  eight  sums  of  cows,  one 
mare, ..with  their  sequels.]  i6ai  Sc.  Acts,  Jas.  I'/  (1816) 
IV.  612/2  Act  declaring  summes  Grasse  gevin  to  pe  Mmi- 
steris  for  l>f  gleibis  to  be  teyndfrie.  1744  SMITH  &  HARRIS 
County  of  Down  134  note,  A  Sum  of  Cattle  in  these  Parts 
is  what  they  call  a  Collop  in  other  Parts  of  Ireland,  GOMHt- 
ing  of  one  (till  grown  Cow  or  Bullock,  of  three  Years  old,  or 
a  Horse  of  that  Age  ;.  .in  some  Places  a  Horse  is  reckoned 
a  Sum  and  half.  Eight  Sheep  make  a  Sum.  1780  A.  YOUNG 
Tour  Irt-t.  I.  284  Keeping  a  cow  is  a  sum  ;  ahorse  a  sum  and 
an  half;. -a  barrel  cf  potatoe  setting. .all  these  are  sums. 

Sum  (s»rn),  r-1  Forms:  4-6  somme,  4-7 
summe  ,4  sume,  pa.  pplt>  isommed,  5  some, 
soume,  sowme),  7-8  Bumm,  6-  sum.  [a.  OF. 
somwer,  summer  (i$-n\h.  cent.  ,  or  ad.  its  source, 
med.L,  summare  (whence  I'r.  s&mart  It.  sommare^ 
Sp.  suj/tar,  Pg.  sommar},  f.  summa  SUM  J^.1] 

1.  trans.  To  find  the  sum  or  total  number  or 
amount  of ;  to  add  together  ;  to  reckon  or  count 
up  ;  to  cast  up  (a  column  of  figures,  an  account). 
,  Now  rare. 

,i  1300  Cursor  M.  2345  Folk  sua  selcut  mani  brede,  J?at 
naman  *uld  cun  sume  ne  neuen.  1387  TREVISA  H igden 
(Rolls)  HI.  261  Alle  J>ese  ^eres  i-sommed  to  gidres  makef> 
ifoure  hondred  ^eres.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  1986  Here  a 
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SUM. 

floue  full  of  graynes . .  may  ^ou  sowme  me  Jnre  sedis^surely 
on  trowe,  pou  mijt  a-count  all  oure  kni^tis.  1511  FABVAN 
Will  in  Chron.  (1811)  Pref.  p.  vii,  My  stuff  of  household 
and  quyke  catatl..heyng  praysid,  engrossid,  and  summyd. 
1530  PALSGR.  725/1  Tarye  tyll  I  have  sommed  this  accompte. 
1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  d  iij  b,  By  Arithmetike,  jhe 
charges  of  IJuildinges  are  summed  together.  1611  Bible 
•2  Kings  xxii.  4  That  he  may  summe  the  siluer  which  is 
brought  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.  1641  (Sept.)  Terrier 
of  Plesheybury  Manor,  Essex  If.  6  (MS.)  The  smythes 
rent  is  not  summed  into  the  rent  or  valueacion  aforesaide. 
1655  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  m.  67  Bring  my^  account-book 
hither,  That  I  may  summe  my  debts  and  interest.  1785 
GIHBON  Let.  to  Ld.  Sheffield  13  Mar.,  A  balance  neatly 
cyphered  and  summed  by  Gosling.  1816  SCOTT  Atttiq.  vi, 
The  banker's  clerk,  who  was  directed  to  sum  my  cash- 
account,  blundered  it  three  times.  1880  HAUGHTON  Pkys. 
Geog.  iii.  158  note,  This  value  must  be  summed  through  the 
time  that  the  sun  does  not  set.  1903  R-  GARSETT  Skaks.  18 
Drooping  sad  eyes  toward  the  sod,  as  though  Summing  its 
blades. 

(/-)  With  «/.  £1450  Bk.  Citr.'asye  540  in  Baktts  Bk^  Tyl 
countes  also  ^er-on  ben  cast,  And  somet  vp  holy  at  J>o  last. 
159*  SIIAKS.  ROM.  -V  Jitl.  \\.  vi.  34,  I  cannot  sum  vp  some  of 
halfe  my  wealth.  1651  HOHBKS  Lei'iath.  i.  v.  19  Not  regard 
ing  how  each  bill  is  summed  up.  1684-5  SOUTH  Serm.  22 
Feb.  (1842)  1.  172  He.  .may  as  well  undertake  to  count  the 
sands,  or  to  sum  up  infinity.  179*  D.  STEWART  Elem.  P kilos. 
Human  Mind  I.  il.  114  An  expert  accountant,  .can  sum  up, 
almost  with  a  single  glance  of  his  eye,  a  long  column  of 
figures.  1798  Monthly  Mag.  VI.  in  Let  the  speaker  of  the 
house  sum  up  the  county-polls.  1837  CAHLYLE  Fr.  AVr-. 
in.  ii.  vii.  When  the  Voting  is  done,  and  Secretaries  are 
summing  it  up. 

f  b.  pass.,  and  intr.  for  pass.  To  amount  to. 
c  1425  WYSTOUN  Cron.  v.  xii.  3638  pat  sowmyt  was  in 
multitude  V.  thousancle  men,  bathe  harne  and  wiff.  a  1600 
G.  WHY  ATT  Life  Anne  Koleyn  in  Cavendish's  Wks.  (1825) 
II.  207  In  three  quarters  of  a  year  her  alms  was  summed  to 
fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds.  1803  SOL'THKY  Let.  to 
Coleridge  3  Aug.,  Those  little  units  of  interruption  and 
preventions,  which  sum  up  to  as  ugly  an  aggregate  as  the 
items  in  a  lawyer's  bill.  1865  DF.  MORGAN  in  Athenaeum 
23  Dec.  889/2  Take  those  Greek  words  of  which  the  letters 
sum  into  666. 

C.  trans.  To  bring  up  to  a  certain  total,  rare. 
1597  BACON  Coalers  Good  <y  Evill  Ess.  (Arb.)  144  The 
howre  doth  rather  summe  vp  the  moments  then  deuide  the 
daye.  1883  Century  Mag.  July  429/2  Two  hundred  and 
eighty  three  deaths  summed  up  an  official  record  that  was 
confessedly  incomplete. 

d.  Math.  To  find  the  sum  of  (a  series) ;  in  the 
calculus  of  finite  differences,  to  find  the  aggregate 
of  the  successive  values  of  a  function  (SuM  j<M  6  b). 

1776  HUTTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVI.  479  The  former 
series  is  summed,  with  rather  more  ease  than  the  latter. 
1838  Penny  Cycl,  XII.  500/1  It  is  required  to  sum  the  series 
4>.r  +  <£(;r  +  A.i-)  +  <f>(-r  +  2  AJTJ  +  ...  +  $(*+  «  — I  AJT). 

e.  intr.  To  do  sums  in  arithmetic. 

i8»5  JESMSGS  Obscrv.  Dial.  IV.  F.ng.^vSnntmy  v.n.,  to 
work  by  arithmetical  rules.  1838  D.  W.  JEKKOLU  Men  of 
Character  I.  260  They  tries  Nankin,  and  finds  he  can  read, 
and  write,  and  sum.  1870  KISGSLKY  At  Last  x,  She  sat 
summing  away  on  her  slate. 

f.  trans.    In  transf.  and   fig.  uses:  To   reckon, 
count,  or  total  up. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  />',  i.  i.  167  You  cast  th'  euent  of 
\Varre..And  summ'd  the  accompt  of  Chance,  a  1628  PRES 
TON  Effect,  faith  (1631)  90  When  thou  hast  summed  and 
reckoned  all  all  together,  all  reasons  and  all  objections  to 
and  fro.  1644  VICARS  God  in  Mount  105  marg.,  A  briefe 
recitall  of  all  these  foresaid  premises  summ'd  up  together. 
1687  DRYDKN  Hind  fy  P.  in.  656  An  old  fanatick  Author 
..Who  summ'd  their  Scandals  up  by  Centuries.  1784 
COWPER  Task  in.  130,  I  sum  up  half  mankind,  And  add  two 
thirds  of  the  remaining  half.  x8«o  SCOTT  Monast.  xviii, 
'  And  various  other  perquisites . . ',  said  the  Abbot,  summing 
.  .the  advantages  attached  to  the  office  of  conventual  bow- 
bearer.  i8z8  CAMPBELL  Lines  Depart.  Emigr.  tf.S.  Wales 
53  The  grey-haired  swain . .  Shall . .  summing  all  the  blessings 
God  has  given,  Put  up  his  patriarchal  prayer  to  Heaven. 

f  2.   To  collect  into  a  company.    Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  13356  He.  .sowmet  his  pepull.  c  14*5 
WYNTOUN  Cron.  vi.  xii.  1070  Bathe  men,  barnys  and  women, 
par  sowmyt  war  al  be  ten. 

3.  To  collect  into  or  embrace  in  a  small  compass ; 
also  with  up.     Chiefly  pass. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  fy  Cr.  i.  iii.  325  The  purpose  is  perspicuous 
euen  as  substance,  Whose  grossenesse  little  charracters 
summe  vp.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vin.  473  What  seemd  fair 
in  all  the  World,  seemd .  .in  her  summd  up,  in  her  cental nd. 
Ibid.  ix.  454  She.. in  her  looks  summs  all  Delight.  1731-8 
SWIFT  Pol.  Conversat.  Introd.  9  The  whole  Genius,  Humour, 
Politeness  and  Eloquence  of  England  are  summed  up 
in  it.  1838  L.  HUNT  Gentle  A  rmour  \\.  68  In  that  last  blow 
his  strength  must  have  been  summ'd.  1842  TKSNYSON  Card, 
Dau.  13  A  miniature  of  loveliness,  all  grace  Summ'd  up 
and  closed  in  little.  1869  BROWNING  Ring  ff  Bk.  x.  Pof>e 
343  Show  me  thy  fruit,  the  latest  act  of  thine  !  For  in  the 
last  is  summed  the  first  and  all. 

4.  To  give  the  substance  of  in  a  few  words  or 
a  brief  statement;  to  summarize,  epitomize.    Said 
also  of  the  statement  made,  or,  by  extension,  of  a 
principle,  condition,  or  the   like.     (Usually  with, 
now  rarely  without,  up.} 

t6ai  MOUNTAGU  Diatribx  416  Those  many  Writers  that 
Photius  read,  and  summed  in  his  Bibliotheca.  1677  tr. 
(rroeueveldt's  Treat,  Stone  12  To  sum  the  various  and  dif 
ferent  opinions  of  Authors.  1815  SCOTT  Talism.  x,  To  sum 
the_  whole,  I  am  aware  [etc.].  1861  READE  Cloister  «V  H. 
Ixxi,  The  phase,  through  which  this  remarkable  mind  now 
passed,  may  be  summed  in  a  word — Penitence.  1875  RUSKIN 
Fors  Cla-v.  Ix.  V.  337  It  sums  much  of  what  I  may  have  too 
vaguely  and  figuratively  stated  in  my  letters. 

(d)  With  «A  1691  R.  L'EsTRANGE  Fables  I.  ccxvii. 
190  Go  to  the  Ant,  thou  Sluggard ;  (says  the  Wise-man) 
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which  in  Few  Words  Summs  up  the  Moral  of  This  Fable. 
1711  STEELE  Sj»ect.  No.  158  r  2,  I  have  a  great  deal  more 
to  say  to  you,  but  I  shall  sum  it  up  all  in  this  one  Remark. 
1859  C.  BARKER  Assoc.  Princ.  i.  9  From  these  fragments  we 
may  thus  -sum  up  the  general  characteristics  of  Benedictine 
life.  1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Eur.  (1894)  i.  14  The  simple 
statements . .  pretty  well  sum  up  the  reflections  of  the . .  guide 
books.  1880  E.  KIRKE  Life  Garfield  64  To  sum  it  all  up: 
he  is  true,  kind,  manly,  honest. 

absol.  1899  Ailbntt's  Sysf.  Med.  VII.  667  To  sum  up  ;  in 
the  treatment  of  a  case  of  intracranial  tumour,  the  first 
object  [etc.]. 

5.  To  sum  up:  (of  the  judge  in  a  trial,  or  of 
counsel  concluding  his  case  for  his  client)  to  re 
capitulate  (the  evidence)  to  the  jury  before  they 
retire  to  consider  their  verdict,  giving  an  exposition 
of  points  of  law  when  necessary. 

a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  6  Dec.  1680,  Sir  Win.  Jones  summ'd 
up  the  evidence.  1768  BLACKSTONE  Connii.  in.  375  When 
the  evidence  is  gone  through  on  both  sides,  the  judge  in  the 
presence  of  the  parties,  the  counsel,  and  all  others,  sums  up 
tlie  whole  to  the  jury.  1874  Nairne  Peerage  Evidence  171 
Mr.  Pearson  stated.. that  he  should  be  prepared,  after  the 
evidence  now  given  was  printed,  to  sum  up  the  case  on  an 
early  day. 

b.  ahsol.  or  intr. 

1805  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  2\  To  Sum  up.  .in  a  judicial 
sense.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist,  Eng.  v.  I.  642  He  summed 
up  in  the  same  style,.. and  reminded  the  jury  that  the 
prisoner's  husband  had  borne  a  part  in  the  death  of  Charles 
the  First.  1884  Times  (weekly  ed.)  12  Sept.  8/2  The  judge 
summed  up  dead  against  the  claim. 

o.  trans.  To  form  an  estimate  of,  summarize  the 
qualities  or  character  of;  to  take  the  measure  of. 

1889  GRANT  ALLEN  Terrible  Inher,  viii,  The  old  bar 
rister,  .summed  him  up  from  head  to  foot  with  his  keen, 
critical  Old  Bailey  stare.  1895  '  H.  S.  MERRIMAN  '  Grey 
Lady  i.  viii.  (1899)  90  She  stood,  .looking  back  at  him  over 
her  shoulder,  summing  him  up  with  a  little  introspective 
nod. 

t  6.  To  bring  to  completion  or  perfection  ;  to  con 
summate  ;  also  with  up.  Obs. 

c  159*  MARLOWE  Jciv  of  Malta  \.  i.  3  And  of  the  third  part 
of  the  Persian  ships.  There  was  the  venture  summ'd  and 
satisfied.  1607  HEY  WOOD  Fay  re  Mayde  Exch.  K  2,  If  yong 
Franke  Golding  were  come  back,  To  sum  me  our  wish.  1636 
MASSINGER  Bashful  Lover  v.  iii,  That  there  might  be  no 
thing  wanting  to  Sum  up  my  numerous  engagements,  a  1644 
QUARLES  Sol.  Recant.  Sol.  xi.  36  One  good  is  wanting  still 
To  sumrneafull  Perfection.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  ix.  113  Crea 
tures  animate  with  gradual  life  Of  Growth,  Sense,  Reason, 
all  summ'd  up  in  Man. 

f  b.  Of  a  bird  :  To  complete  (its  plumage) : 
see  SUMMED///,  a.  2.  Obs.  nonce-use. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vn.  421  They  summ'd  thir  Penns. 

tSum,  z'-2  Obs.  rare~l.  In  5  summe.  [Echoic. 
Cf.  late  MHG.,  G.  sttmmen,  NFris.  smnmi  ;  also 
BUM  z'.2,  HUM  v^\  intr.  To  hum  softly. 

c  1440  Pailad.  on  Hush,  vn.  123  Al  subtilly  and  smale  yf 
that  they  summe,  Al  hugely  and  haske  yf  that  they  humme. 

t  Sum,  rcL  adv.  and  conj.  north.  Obs.  Forms : 
3-4  sume,  sim,  3-5  sum  (3  summ,  5  sam),  4-5 
som(e.  [a.  Scand.  som,  sum  rel.  adv.  and  pron. 
(MSw.  som,  sum,  sym*  Sw.,  Norw.,  Da.  som), 
related  to  I  eel.  sem.  Cf.  OE.  swd  same  (some], 
OHG.  sd  santa,  sania  so,  OS.  samo so  likewise,  as  : 
see  SAME  a.] 

1.  orig.  after  siva  so,  swilk,  sli  such,  all  quite, 
just  (cf.  MSw.  sva  som,  stiver  som,  alsont) :  As. 

c x»oo  ORMIN  Ded.  n  Ice  hafe  don  swa  summ  bu  badd. 
Ibid.  3499  He  chzs  himtn  sone  kinness  menn  All  swillke 
summ  he  wollde.  Ibid.  5447  patt  het  forrjife  uss  all  rihht 
swa,  Summ  we  fornifenn  o£re  All  |>att  te}}  gilltenn  uss 
onn^aen.  a.  1300  Cursor  .If,  259  Sli  word  and  were  sum  we 
til  heild.  Ibid,  6348  Water  bitter  sum  [Fair/,  sim]  ani  brin. 
Ibid.  16386  Sacles  es  he  sa  felr  se  sum  i  can.  c  1410  Avow. 
Art/i.  x,  Boudcwynne  turnes  to  toune,  Sum  that  his  gate 
lay.  c  14*0  Sir  Amadact  -Camden)  Ixix,  My  lenging  is  no 
lengur  her,  With  tunge  sum  I  the  telle. 

2.  As  a  connecting  particle  with  rel.  prons.,  adjs., 
and  advs.,   becoming  a  kind   of   separable    suffix 
equivalent  to  -EVER,   which  was  itself  afterward 
added  to  it  tautologieally  to  form  the  separable 
suffix  -somever  (Cursor  M.  21999),  now  dial,  and 
superseded  in  literary  use  by  -soever.      See  also 
WHOSOME,  WHATSOME,  etc. 

c  1*00  ORMIN  1827  Whaer  summ  we  findenn  o  be  boc  Enn- 
gell  bi  name  nemmnedd.  Ibid.  11404  Ure  Laferrd  Jesu 
Crist,  Forrbrihht  summ  he  wass  fullhtnedd,  Wass  ledd  ut 
inntill  wessteland.  a.  1300  Cursor  M.  1149  To  quat  contre 
sum  [later  MSS.  so]  (-at  t>ou  wend.  Ibid*  20632  In  quatkin 
sinn  sim  J»at  (>ai  be.  13..  Ibid.  11015  (Gott.)  Sone  sum 
[Cott.  son  quen]  vr  leuedi  was  melt  wid  )>e  angel.. Scho 
went  hir  vte  of  nazareth.  c  1400  Ywaine  -V  Gaw.  1507  That 
ye  be  her  This  day  twelmoth.  how  som  it  be.  c  1400  Rule 
St.  Benet  (Prose)  14  In  what  dede  sam  ye  be,  loke  bat  yure 
boht  and  }ure  herte  be  to  god  almihten. 

Sum,  obs.  form  of  SOME  pron.,  a.1,  and  adv. 

Sumach,  sumac  (w*auek(  j«'msek),  sb. 
Forms :  (4  asimac),  5  sumak,  [symak],  6 
sumache,  shomacke,  6-7  shoemake,  shoom- 
a(c)ke,  shewmake,  6-7,  9  sumack,  7  schom- 
ache.  shommacken,  showmack,  shumach,  -ack, 
Sc.  ahoomak,  7-8  shoemack,  8  shomach,  9  shu- 
mac(h,  4  sumac,  6-  sumach,  [a.  OF.  sumac,  from 
1 3th  cent.  (=  Pr.  stmac,  sumac,  It.  sommaco.  Sp. 
zumaque,  Pg.  sumagre)  or  med.L.  sumac(h,  a. 
Arabic  jl,...  snmmaq. 


SUMACH. 

The  form  asiitiac  in  the  first  quot.  represents  Arab,  as-sum- 
mar]  (with  prefixed  article). ] 

I.  A  preparation  of  the  dried  and  chopped  leaves 
and  shoots  of  plants  of  the  genus  Khus,  esp.  R. 
Coriaria  (see  2),  much  used  in  tanning,  also  for 
dyeing  and  staining  leather  black  (cf.  sumach  black 
in  3)  and  medicinally  as  an  astringent. 

13..  Slffane  MS.  J  If.  12/1  Sumac  fructus  est  cuiusdam 
arboris..G[allice]  &  A[nglicel  asimac.  (1400  Lanfrancs 
Cirurg.  218  Make  him  a  gargarisme  wi^  a  decoccioun  of 
ro[.sin],  sumac, balaustiarum.  [iwLiberAlbus(Ro\\s]  1.224 
Kai  ke  de  symak,  xii  d.]  a  14*5  tr.  A  rdc>  tie's  Treat,  fistula 
etc.  63  Medicynez  reslrictyuez  bene  bise ;  Camphore,  nccacia 
.  .sumak,  mirtell.  1580-1  Act  23  Eliz.  c.  9  §  2  Unless  the 
Madder  be  put  in  with  Shomacke  or  Gallys.  1600  HAKLLVT 
Voy.  (1810)  III.  328  Shoemake.  -vsed  in  England  for  blacke. 
1611  COTGR.,  Suinacti  tie  cttisritt't  the  berrie,  or  fruit  of  that 
shrub,  vsed  heretofore  in  stead  of  salt,  especially  in  savvces ; 
whence,  as  it  seemes,  we  call  it,  meat  Sumacke,  and  sawce 
Sumacke.  1612  Sc.  B&.  Kiites  in  Halyfatrton's  Ledger 
(1867)  326  Shoomak  or  blacking  the  hundreth  weght  viii  li. 
1666  Land.  Gaz.  No.  71/4  Two  Prizes,  one  laden  with  Deal, 
ihe  other  with  Shommacken.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl., 
Sumac,  a  Drug  used  to  die  in  Green  ;  as  also  in  the  Prepara 
tion  of  lilack  Morocco,  and  other  Leather.  i8z>  J.  SMYTH 
t'ract.  Customs  (1821)  210  'Ihe  Sicilian  Shumack  is  im 
ported  in  bags.  1838  T.  THOMSON  Cheat.  Org.  Bodies  422 
Sumac,  called  also  young  fustic  by  the  British  dyers.  i8$a 
MOHFIT  Tanning  H  Currying  (1853)  92  Sicily  sumach_  is  in 
high  repute.  1864  Chanib.  Encycl.  VI.68/I  The  tanning  of 
goat-skins,  .is  done  by  sewing  up  the  skins,  and  filling  the 
bag  with  a  decoction  of  shumac  in  a  warm  state. 

b.  The  leaves  of  the  sumach  used  as  a  substitute 
for  tobacco. 

1823  H.  RAVELIN  Lncitbr.  351  The  fragrance  of  the  Shu- 
math  from  their  [sc.  the  Sieue  Indians'] pipes.  1835  W.  IKVISG 
Taut-  Prairies  207  He  had  scented  the  smoke  of  mingled 
sumach  and  tobacco. 

2.  Any  of  the  shrubs  or  small  trees  of  the  genus 
Rhus  (N.O.  Terd>inthacex\  esp.  R.  Coriaria, 
indigenous  in  southern  Europe,  which  is  (he  chief 
source  of  the  material  used  in  tanning  (see  i). 

The  most  important  species  are :— R.  Coriaria,  tanner's 
sumach;  called  also  currier's,  f  dyer's,  elm-leaved,  hide, 
t  leather  sumach ;  R.  tyfhina  (fever  rhus),  stagf'sj-hprn 
sumach,  a  picturesque  shrub  or  small  tree  of  North  America, 
with  irregular  branches  and  pinnate  leaves,  frequently  cul 
tivated  in  England  as  an  ornamental  tree ;  called  ^also 
American,  Indian,  myrtle,  myrtle-Ieaved,  tied,  Virginialn, 
+  wild  sumach ;  A',  glabra,  smooth  sumach,  called  also 
New  England,  Pennsylvania,  smooth-leaved  sumach ;  K. 
copalliiia  (gum  copal,1,  mountain  or  narrow-leaved  sumach; 
R.  venenata  (poison-ash  or  -elder),  poison  or  swamp  su 
mach  ;  K.  vernici/era  (lacquer  tree),  Japan  or  varnish 
sumach  ;  K.  Cotinns,  the  Venetian,  Venice,  or  (corruptly) 
Venus  (see  VENUS  !)  sumach  ;  A',  canadensis  (aromatica), 
Canadian  or  fragrant  sumach ;  R .  Aletofium,  coral  or 
Jamaica  sumach. 

1548  TuuNKRAViw/fi //«-«« (E.D.S.)67Pliniemaketh  three 
kyndes  of  Rhois,  of  the  whiche  kyndes  1  knowe  one  cei  taynly, 
whicheis  called  of  the  Poticaries  Sumache.  1561  —  HtrttU 

II.  115  The  Sumach  which  is  vsed  for  a  sauce  vnto  meates, 
which  som  call  rede:  is  the  fruyteof  the  lether  Sumach.  1597 
GEKAKDE  Herbal  ill.  cv.  1291  Rhus  Ulyrti/olius.     Wilde,  or 
Myrtill  Sumach.  Ibid.  1292  This  is  called  in  Greeke  po«..in 
English  Sumach,  Corinrs  Sumach,  and  leather  Sumach.  IHii., 
The  seede  is  named,  .in  Latine  Klioe  culinaria,  and  Rhol 
ohsoniorutn  :  in  English  Meate  Sumach,  and  Sauce  Sumach. 
Ibid.  1293  Coggygria  Theophrasti.   Venice  Sumach.    Ibid., 
Cttinus  L'oriarius  Plinij.    Red  Sumach.    16*9  PAKKINSON 
f'araii.  611  Klins  Virginiana.     The  Virginia  Sumach,  or 
Buckes  home  tree  of  Virginia.     1634  W.  WOOD  New  f.ng. 
Prosf.  (1865)  18  The  Diars  Shumach,  with  more  trees  there 
be.      1715  t'hil.    Trans.  XXIX.  364  All   these   Trifoliate 
Sumachs  grow  spontaneously  about  the  fertile  Cape  of  Good 
Hope      1728  R.  BKAULEY  Diet.  JSat.  s.  v.  A'/IM,  The  Rhus 
Myrtifolia,  or    Myrtle-leaved   Sumach... The  Venice   Su- 
mach,  or  Ccggygrin.     1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.:  App. 
s.v.,  Coriars  Sumach,  or  myrtle  Sumach..  .Venetian  Sumach. 
1760  J.  LEE  Jntrcd.  Hot.  App.  328   Sumach,  Tanner's  or 
Currier's,  Ci'riaiia.     1797  hncycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVI.  228/2 
The  glabrum,  with  winged  leaves,  grows  naturally  in  many 
parts  of  North  America;  this  is  commonly  titled  by  the 
gardeners  New  England  sumach.     1806  MOOKE  Eal/ati 
Stanzas  iv,  Yon  sumach,  whose  red  berry  dips  In  the  gush 
of  the  fountain.      1817  j.  BRADBURY  Trail.  Anier.  91  'Ihe 
leaves  of  Rhus  glabra,  or  smooth  sumach.     1831  DAVIES 
Man.  Mat.  Meet.  82  The  Narrow-leaved  Sumach,  Rkus 

elabt; 


485/1  Rkus  renenata  (Poison  Sumach,  or  Swamp  Sumach). 
..Khus  coriaria  (Hide  or  Elm-leaved  Sumach).  1869 
LOWELL  f  id. /ron  Appledorc  53  And  on  the  whole  island 
never  a  tree  Save  a  score  of  sumachs,  high  as  your  knee. 
1884  ALLEN  New  A  mer.  Farm  Bk.  288  The  RhtK  Glabrum 
is  the  common  sumach  of  the  United  States. 

b.  Applied  to  plants  of  other  genera,  t  Wild 
sumach,  the  bog-myrtle  or  sweet  gale,  Myrica  Gale. 
Chinese  sumach,  the  ailanto,  Ailanthtis  glandulosa. 
West  Indian  sumach,  Brunellia  comocladifoha 
(Treas.  Hot.  1866). 

1578  LVTE  Dodoens  vi.  xii.  672  Rhus  sylaestns  Plmij. 
Plinies  wilde  Sumac.  i8«o  DARLINGTON  Amer.  Weeds,  etc. 
76  Glandular  Ailanthus.  Chinese  Sumach.  Tree  of  Heaven. 
Tillow  or  Tallow  Tree. 

3.  attrib.  and  Com6.,zs  sumach  berry,  bush,  leaf, 
root,  -tan,  tree,  tribe,  tub;  t  sumach  black,  a  black 
dye  obtained  from  sumach ;  sumach-tanned  a., 
tanned  with  sumach  ;  so  sumach-tanning. 

1655  G.  S.  Let.  to  S.  Hartlib  in  Re/.  Comm.-W.  Bees  n, 
I  examined  "Shoomake  Berries  which  have  a  red  outside. 
1580-1  Act  23  Eliz.  c.  o  §  2  A  Couloure  commonlye  called  a 
'Shoomacke  and  mathered  Blacke.  1877  BLACK  Green  I'asl. 
.\lii,  The  lake-red  of  those  "sumach  bushes.  1857  MILLER 


SUMACK. 

Elem.  Chem.,  Org,  xi,  §  2.  673  A  portion  of  *sumach  leaves 
and  of  a  stronger  infusion  is  poured  into  the  bag.  1897 
BEATRICE  HARUADKN  Hilda  Stratford  29  He  brought  in 
some  logs  of  wood  and  some  *sumac-roots.  1845  G.  DODD 
Brit.  H/attuf.  Ser.  v.  196  The  skins,  shortly  before  being 
placed  in  the  *sumach-tan,  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
hydrostatic  press,  1906  Athcnxitnt  24  Feb.  241/2  *Sumach- 
tanned  leathers  seem  to  be  by  far  the  best.  1845  G.  DODD 
Brit.l\f(inu/.§tr,  v.  196  Both  kinds  are  prepared  by  "sumach- 
tanning.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  n.  v.  80/1  The  *Sumack 
Tree  of  Virginia,  nicked  with  nine,  or  ten  leaves  on  a  side 
like  an  ash.  1833  SIR  J.  E.  SMITH  Study  Hot.  (ed.  7)  316 
Sumachinex.  *Sumach  Tribe.  1845  G.  DODD  Brit,  meant/. 
Ser.  v.  192  The  *Mimach-tubs  present  a  singular  appearance 
when  three  or  four  dozen  inflated  goat-skins  are  floating 
about  In  the  contained  liquor. 

Hence  Sirmac  h  v.  trans  ,  to  tan  with  sumach ; 
chiefly  in  Su  maching-  vbl.  s/>. 

1845  G.  DODD  Brit.  Afaititf.  Ser.  v.  192  Once  during  the 
process  of  sumaching  the  skins  are  removed  from  the  tub. 
Ibid.  203  The  principal  difference  between  sumached  leather 
and  alumed  leather.  1860  TOMLINSOX  Arts  <V  Manitf.  Ser. 
H.  Leather  27  The  divided  skins,  or  skivers,  are  sumached 
in  a  short  time.  1870  Eng.  Aleck,  n  Feb.  534/2  The  skins 
should  be  well  shaved,  scoured,  and  sumaced. 

Sumack  (si«*miek).  rare.  [ad.  Pg.  sumaca  : 
see  SMACK  shj>\  A  two-masted  coasting-vessel. 

1805  T.  LINDLEY  I'oy.  Brazil  2  They  departed  on  board 
a  sumack  which  brought  them  from  Bahia. 

Sumage,  obs.  form  uf  SL-MMAGE. 

Sumation,  obs.  form  of  SDHMATIOX. 

Sumatra  ;s'Kma-tra),  the  name  of  a  large  island 
of  the  Malay  archipelago;  used  attrib.  in  specific 
names  of  animals  or  products  of  the  island,  as 
Sumatra  benzoin,  cat^  dog,  monkey  (cf.  SUMATRAN)  ; 
Sumatra  camphor,  a  kind  of  camphor  found  in  the 
fissures  and  cavities  of  the  tree  Dryobalanops  Cam- 
phora  (aromaticd})  Borneo  or  Malay  camphor ; 
also  attrib. 

1875  l-'.ncycl.  Rrit.lll.  581/1  In  some  specimens  of  *Suma- 
tra  benzoin  cinnamic  acid  has  been  found  entirely  replacing 
benzole  acid.  i849ri.M.KOUR  Man. Bot.  %  789  Dipterocarpacex^ 
the  "Sumatra-Camphor  Family.  1858  BAIRD  Cycl.  Nat.  Sci. 
s.v.  Catttfihora,  Sumatra  or  Malay  camphor.  1837  Part- 
ingti»t's  Brit.  Cycl.  Nut.  Hist.  1.744/1  The  ^Sumatra  Cat. 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  species  differs  m  any  material 
degree  from  the  former  \sc.  Java  cat].  i8»a  HABDWICKB  in 
Tra>is.  Linn.Soc.  XIII.  236  The  ears  of  the  "Sumatra  Dog 
are  more  rounded.  1871  CasselCs  Xut.  Hist.  I.  92  The 
'Sumatra  monkey. 

b.  (with  large  or  small  initial).  A  violent  squall 
in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  the  Malay  peninsula, 
blowing  from  the  direction  of  Sumatra. 

1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXIII.  272/2  In  this  season  [sc.  March  to 
September]  the  Sumatras..blow,  especially  in  the  first  part 
of  the  night.  1887  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  93/2  Rapid  squalls 
(sumatrasj  also  occur  during  the  south-west  monsoon. 

Sumatran  (s'«ma'tran),  a.  and  sb.     [f.  prec. 

+  -AN.] 

A.  adj.    Of  or    pertaining    to    the    island    of 

Sumatra  or  its  inhabitants  or  language. 

1783  W.  MARSDKN  Sumatra  36  The  genuine  Sumatran 
character.  1850  LATHAM  AVi/.  Hist.  A/an  140  The  wildest 
varieties  of  the  Sumatran  tribes.  1887  I-'.ncycl.  Brit.  XXII. 
639/2  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  Sumatran  flora  is  the 
great  variety  of  trees  that  vie  with  each  other  in  stature  and 
beauty. 

b.  In  names  of  animals  indigenous  to  Sumatra, 
as  Sumatran  antelope,  ape^  broadbill,  grosbeak, 
hare,  rhinoceros^  tapir ;  Sumatran  monkey,  one 
of  the  sacred  monkeys,  Semnopithecttsmelalophit$\ 
Sumatran  pheasant,  the  Argus  pheasant  (see 
ABGUS  2). 

1793  PENNANT  Hist.  Quad.  (ed.  3)  II.  321  "Sumatran 
Antelope. . .  Cainbing  ootun,  or  Goat  of  the  Woods.  1838 
Penny  Cycl.  XII.  408/1  These  *Sumatran  Apes,  .exhibit 
strong  maternal  affection.  1880  Casselfx  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  119 
The  same  author  [sc,  Davison]  writes  of  the  "Sumatran 
Broadbill  1801  LAI  MAM  lien.  Synopsis  Bints  Suppl.  II.  194 
*Sumatran Gr(osbeak) Loxia  hypoxantha. .  .Inhabits the  rice 
fields  of  the  island  of  Sumatra.  1887  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII. 
640/1  The  *Sumatran  hare  (Lepus  netscheri)^  discovered  in 
1880.  1871  Casselt's  Nat.  Hist.  I.  95  The  *Sumatran 
Monkey,  in  which  the  female  is  light  brown  and  the  male  is 
a  most  extraordinary-looking  yellow.  1783  W.  MAKSDEN 
Sumatra  97  The  coo-ow^  or  famous  "Sumatran  or  Argos 
pheasant.  1834  Penny  Cycl,  II.  483  2  The  "Sumatran 
rhinoceros  (A*.  Snniatrensis)  resembles  the  African  species. 
1849  PICKERING  Races  of  Man  (1851)  314  The  "Sumatran 
Tapir. 

B.  sb.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the  island  of 
Sumatra  ;  also,  the  Sumatran  language. 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  m.  v.  233/1  The  Sumatrans  do 
wear  Turbuts  on  their  he.ads.  1783  W.  MARSDEX  Sumatra 
56  The  Sumatrans  live,  in  a  crest  measure,  upon  vegetable 
food.  1796  MDHSK  Atner.  Geog.  II.  593  The  original  clothing 
of  llic  Sumatrans  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  South  Sea  islands.  1813  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  257  Languages 
and  Dialects. .Cingalese,  Malayan,  Sumatran.  1850  LATHAM 
Nat.  Hist.  Man  151  The  Malaccan  origin  of  the  earlier 
Sumatrans. 

Sumbul  (sirmb&lt  su-mbul).  Also  sumbal, 
sambul.  [a.  F.  sumbul^  a.  Arab.  L-...  sunbul.\ 
Applied  to  the  roots  of  certain  plants  (and  to  the 
plants  themselves)  which  are  used  medicinally  :  esp. 
(a)  the  spikenard,  Nardostachys  Jatamansit  (b~) 
the  musk-root,  Ferula  {Euryangium}  sumbufj  (c) 
valerian. 

Fast  Indian,  H'fsf  African  sumbul:  see  quot.  1887. 

1790  SIR  \V.  JONES  Spikenard  Ancients  in  Asiat,  Res.  II. 
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1    408  The  true  name  of  the  Indian  Sumbul  was  not  Ce'taca, 
|    but  Jatumansi.    Ibid.  409  The  sweet  Sumbul  is  only  another 
\    denomination  of  nard.    1839  KOYLK  Bot.  Himal.  Mts,  I.  242 
Polianthes  titberosa  is  described  as  being  one  of  the  kinds 
of  Persian  Sumbul.     1861  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  562  Sumbul 
'    is  the  root  of  a  supposed  Umbelliferous  plant,  which  is  im 
ported  into  this  country  from  Bombay  and  Russia.     1864 
Chamb.    Encycl.   VI.   634/1  The  drug  called  Musk  Root 
or  Sambul.     1876  Trans.  Clinical  Soe.  IX.  97  Valerian  and 
sumbul  did  him   some   good.      1887  Encyct.  Brit.  XXII. 
641/1  Under  the  name  of  East  Indian  sumbal,  the  root  of 
Dorema  ammoniacum,  Don.,  has  occasionally  been  offered 
in  English  commerce.     Ibid.,  West  African  sumbal  is  the 
root  of  a  species  of  Cyperus.    1899  Allbutt'sSyst.  Med.  VII. 
750  Tincture  of  sumbul. 

b.  attrib.'.  sumbul  balsam,  the  balsamic  ex- 
,    tract   of  sumbul-root ;  sumbul-oil,  a  mixture  of 
volatile  oils  derived  from  sumbul ;   sumbul-root, 
the  root   of  any   of  the  above  plants  used  medi 
cinally  as  a  tonic  and  anti-spasmodic. 

1844  Chem.  GHZ.  II.  240  The  oily  portion  of  the  *Sumbul 
balsam.  1868  WAITS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  644  *Sumbul.oiL,  a 
mixture  of  volatile  oils  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  sum- 
bul-balsam.  1899  E.  J.  PARKY  Client.  Essential  Oils  262 
'  Sumbul  Oil  or  Musk-root  Oil  is  obtained  from  the  dried  root 
of  Ferula  snmbul. . .  It  has  a  distinct  musk-like  odour,  and 
in  India  the  root  of  Dorema  ammoniacum  is  often  substi 
tuted  for  it.  1855  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.^  Sumbuli  radix, 
*Sumbul  root.  1868  GARROD  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  3)  241  Tincture 
of  Sumbul.  (Sumbul  root,  in  powder,  two  and  a  half  ounces; 
proof  spirit,  a  pint  ) 

Hence  Sumbula-mic,  Snmbu'lic,  Sunibulo'lic 

acid)  Strmbuline  (see  quots.). 
1844  Chem.  Gaz.  II.  240  The  author  [Reinsch]  calls  the 

acid  separated  from  the  oily  portion  of  the  Sumbul  balsam, 
j  Sumbulolic  acid,  and  the  previously-obtained  balsamic  acid, 
'  Sumbulamic  acid.  1855  GARKOI>  Mat.  Med.  163  Sumbul.. 

yields,  oji   distillation,,  .an  acid  capable  of  crystallisation, 

named  Sumbulic  acid.  1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem,  V.  644 
!  SwnbulinCi  the  name  given  by  MurawiefT  to  an  alkaloid 

supposed  to  exist  in  sumbul-root.     lbid.%  Sitinbulolic  acid. 

Syn.  with  Sumbulic  or  Angelic   Acid.      1874  Treas.   Bot. 

Suppl.  1344/2  Sumbul-root.  .contains  a  peculiar  acid,  called 

sumbulic  acid. 

Sumd,  obs.  form  of  SUMMED. 

Sumdel,  etc.,  obs.  variant  of  SOMEDEAL. 

Sume,  obs.  var.  SOAM,  chain  for  draught-animal. 

1489111  Acta  Audit.  (1839)  137/1  A  pleuch  with  Irnis  ?okis 
Sume  &  vj  er  graith  belangtng  to  hir. 

Sume,  obs.  form  of  SOME,  SWIM. 

II  Sumen  (s'tt'men).  [L.  sutiten  :—*jw(fW4#l  f. 
sfigfre  to  suck.]  A  sow  s  udder,  the  dugs  of  a 
sow  ;  formerly  Anaf.t  the  hypogastrium.  *f  Also 
trans/.,  the  fat  or  rich  portion  of  a  thing ;  also 
attrib.  in  sitmen-soil. 

1662  J.  CHANDLER  F<7«//^/w<7«/'.rC?r;a/.239Theundunged 
fields  of  Bohemia  do  yield  lesse  tartarous  truits  than  those 
which  were  fattened,  .with  the  dung  of  living  Creatures, 
1  wherein,  -this  earthy  Sumen  or  fattening  juyce  doth  volun 
tarily  melt :  Because  thisSumen-soilshould  produce  a  Tartar 
:  in  Herbs.  atji6  SOUTH  Serm.  Prov.  i.  32  (1727)  IV.  79 
They  could  not  have  had  Leisure  to  think  upon  theirSumens, 
their  Mullets, .  .and  the  like.. had  the  Gauls  been  beseiging 
their  Capitol.  1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Suppl.,  Sumcn,  a  word 
used  by  some  anatomical  writers  to  ex  press  the  hypogastrium. 
1788  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Peter's  J'ropk.  Wks.  i3t6  I.  453 
Who  sent  you  once  the  snmen  of  a  sow. 

Sumer,  obs.  form  of  SUMHEK  J<M 

Sumerian  (»NflnI*Tian),a.aad  sb.  Also  Sumi 
rian,  Shumerian.  [ad.  \*.  snmerien  (Oppert, 
1872,  in  Journal  Asiatiquc  Ser.  vii.  I.  114),  f. 
Sumer  (see  def.).] 

A.  adj.  Pertaining  to  Sumer  or  Sumir,  one  of 
the  districts  of  ancient  Babylonia,  or  to  its  popu 
lation;  spec,  belonging  to  the  language  of  the 
people  that  created  the  non-Semitic  element  in  the 
civilization  of  Babylonia. 

The  Sumerian  language  was  formerly  co-ordinated  with 
Accaiiian  as  a  related  dialect,  but  the  latter  term  is  now 
applied  by  many  to  Semitic  Babylonian. 

1875  SAYCE  in  Encycl.  Brit.  III.  192/1  The  language  of 


i887~SAVCK  Lect.  Relig.  Art*.  lialyl.  App.  i.  42*  Most  of  the 
religious  and  other  texts  were  composed  in  the  Sumerian 
language.  1895  BOSCAWEN  Bible  <V  Monum.  iii.  (1896)  105 
We  find  in  the  Sumirian  Version  'female  and  male'  the 
order:  while  in  the  Semitic  texts  it  is  'male  and  female.' 
1908  BUDGE  Ilabyl.  -V  A&syr.  Antiq.  Brit.  Afm.  (ed.  2)  4  The 
beginning  of  Sumerian  civilization  may  date  from  a  period 
even  as  remote  as  B.  c.  4000,  or  earlier. 

B.   s/>.  1.  A  non-Semitic  inhabitant  of  Sumer. 

[1871  SAVCB  Assyrian  Grant.  179  The  Cassi,  I  now  find, 
were  not  identical  with  the  Sumin  or  people  '  of  the  dog's 
language'.]  1878  —  Babyl.  Lit.  24  It  is  probable  that  it 
was  the  Accadians  rather  than  the  Sumerians  to  whom  was 
due  the  invention  of  the  picture  writing.  1884  BIKCH 
Kouyunjik  Gallery  Brit,  tlfns.  4  The  entry  of  these  people 
(afterwards  known  as  Akkadians  and  Sumerians)  into  Baby 
lonia. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Sumer. 

1887  SAVCK  /.fit.  Relir.  Ant.  Babyl.  App.  i.  421  Semitic 

wives  would  not  Have  spoken  Sumerian  with  the  same  purity 

as  their  non-Semitic  husbands.     1008  BUDGK  Babyl.  <fr  Assyr. 

Antiq.    Brit.  Mus.  (ed.    2)    53    Grammatical    examples    in 

(    Sumerian,  with  Assyrian  translations. 

Hence  Snmero-  (&'&>in£r0' ,  used  as  the  com 
bining  form  of  Sumerian  in  various  formations, 


SUMMAGE. 

=  Sumerian  and  . .  .  ;  so  Sumero  logy,  the  study 
of  the  Sumerian  language  and  antiquities. 

1897  Expositor  Sept.  162  The  first  fruits  of  hi*  studies  in 
Sumerology.  1006  PINCHES  Relig.  Baby  1.  <y  Assyrian.  10 
The  Sumero-Akkadians  were  non-Semites.  1913  S.  LANG- 
DUN  in  Scientia  (1914)  XV.  223  There  is  no  trace  whatever 
uf  these  primitive  ideas  in  Sumero- Baby  Ionian  religion. 

Sumetime,  -tym(e,  obs.  ff.  SOMETIME  a. 

Sumkyn,  obs.  variant  of  SOMEKIN. 

Sumless  (szrmles),  a.  Chiefly  poet.  [f.  SuM^.1 
or  V.I  +  -LESS.]  Without  number;  that  cannot 
be  '  summed  '  or  counted  ;  incalculable. 

1599  SHAKS.  fftn  I*'',  I.  ii.  165  To.. make  their  Chronicle 
as  nch  with  prayse.  As  is  the  Owse  and  bottoms  of  the  Sea 
With. sunken  Wiack,  and  sum- lesse  Treasuries.  1667  MILTON 
P.  /,.  VIM.  36  While  the  stdenlarie  Earth ..  teceaves,  As 
Tribute  such  asumless  journey  brought  Of  incorporeal  ^peed 
..,  Speed,  to  describe  whose  swiftness  Number  failes.  1725 
POCK  Odyss.  iv.  86  Around  the  Palate  shines  The  Mimless 
treasure  of  exhausted  mines.  1769  FAI.CUNEK  Shipivr.  in.  207 
Xerxes. .  Advanc'd  with  Persia's  sumless  troops  to  war. 
1823  CAMPBELL  Last  Man  51  Test  of  all  sumless  agonies. 
18*3  DK  QuiNctv  Herder  Wks.  1859  XIII.  131  From  the 
abyss  of  distance  and  of  sumless  elevation.  1876  C.  L.  SMITH 
tr.  Tasso  xi.xxxvii,  Its  huge  machines  and  beams  of  sumless 
power. 

Sumleyr,  variant  of  SOMLEK  Obs..  butler. 

1565  Aberd.  Reg.  (Jam.),  William  GryshC  sumleyr  to.. the 
king  Si  quenis  maiestei-^. 

II  Sum  ma  (szrma).     PI.  f  summage  s.     Also 
5  somma.     [L. :  sec  SIM  s/?.1] 
fl.    An  amount;    =  SUM  j/>.'  I.   Obs. 

1475  Pas  ton  Lett.  III.  135  The  somma  off  money  that  I 
have  receyvyd  off  Wylliam  Ptxok,  1484  Ibid.  313  The 
.suinma  of  C//.  15*3-4  Rec.St.  Mary  at  /////( 1904)  325  All 
iiummaes  of  Money  the  wlnche  the  said  Thomas  had  in  the 
custody  of  the  chirch. 

f2.   A  sum-total ;    =  SUM  .s^.1  4  b.   Obs. 

1443  Koils  of  Par  It.  V,  59/2  Summaof  the  men  MMCCLX 
men.  1550  W.  LYNSK  Carton's  Ckron.  29  Summa  of  the 
yeares  is  Cxci.  1596  in  Abst,  Protocols  'I\nvn  Clerks  of 
Glasgow  (1897)  V.  Pref.  14  Summa  of  this  charge  and  onera- 
tioun  extending  in  haill,to  the  sowme  of  jm  iiijf  i  lib  xiijs. 
iiijd.  1682  Compt\\\  TkanesofCaivdor(^'A\^\\\^  Club)  359 
Surnnia  of  the  hingings  in  Scots  money  as  the  cost  in 
Flanders  is  ^441,  tos.  1784  in  Xaime  Peerage  Evidence 
(1874)  72  Summa  of  the  inventary  iij.  c.  lxxv.;jl>  viij.». 

3.  A  summary  treatise;  =  bUM  sb.1  9  b  ;  e.g.  the 
Suinma  Theologian  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

1725  J.  HOWE  U'ks.  (1834)  597/2  Such  suinmas  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  practice,  as  we  have  pointed  to  us.  1845  hn- 
cycl.  Metrop.  XI.  810/2  To  judge  adequately  of  the  nature 
of  this  Theology,  we  have  only  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
celebrated  Sunttna  of  Aquinas.  1887  HUXLKY  in  igth  Lent. 
Apr.  491  The  second  chapter  of  the  work  in  question,  which 
is  entitled  '  Law  ;  its  definitions ',  is,  from  my  point  of  view, 
a  sort  of '  summa  '  of  pseudo-scientific  philosophy. 

f  4.  advb.  [L.  abl.  $umm&.]  In  sum  (see  SUM 
j£.l  10).  Obs. 

1535  COVEROALK  Bible  Ep.  Ded.,  Summa,  in  all  godly 
regimentesof  olde  tyine  the  kynge  and  temporall  iiulge  was 
obeyed  of  euery  man.  [1550  —  Spir.  Perle xv\i\.iy)  In  Minima 
to  be  short,  after  trouble  and  aduersite  foloweth  almuner  of 
goodnes  and  felicite.]  a  1560  —  Bk.  Deatk  \.  xx.  76  Summa, 
he  is  oure  hope,  our  safegaide,  cure  triumph,  our  crowne. 

5.  Phrases,  a.  Summa  rerum  (ii-'ii>m)  [L. 
rerwn  of  things  or  affairs]  :  the  highest  public 
interest.  Cf.  SUM  sb.^  13  b. 

1715  SWIFT  Inq.  Behaviour  Queers  Last  Minist,  f25Wks. 
1841  I.  503 '2,  I  believe  no  minister  of  any  party  would. . 
have  scrupled  to  take  the  same  step  when  the  summa  rermn 
was  at  stake.  1837  DE  QUINCEY  Revolt  Tatttirs  W  ks.  1890 
VII.  396  They  easily  understood  that  too  capital  an  interest 
(the  smmtia  reritin)  was  now  at  stake. 

b.  Summa  snmmarum  (swnne»'riJni);  the  grand 
total  ;  fig.  the  consummation,  the  ultimate  result. 

1567  J  £WKL  Def.Apol,  \.  ix.  6s  This  is,  Suinma  Summarum: 
whiche  thinge  being  graunted,  what  should  a  man  seeke 
any  farther?  1631  in  Crt.  <V  Times  Chas.  I  (1848)  II.  162 
It  is  thought  thai,  jn  summa  suwrnarurn,  he  will  be  called 
to  be  the  king's  solicitor. 

c.  Summa  totalia  (t^U'i'lis) :    =  SUM-TOTAL. 

Abbreviated  sutnm'  tot'. 

1471  Pnston  Lett.  III.  ;6  Summa  totalis,  KJJ.  iiij<^.  15*9 
MucE.Vr^/.  Sotilys  Wks.  294/1  Summa  totalis,  xliii.  thou 
sand,  li.  iii.  hundred  &  xxxiii.  li.  vi.s.  viii.  d.  1596  NASHE 
Saffron  li'alden\\\L&.  1905  111.  108  Master  Spencer,  whom 
I  do  not  thrust  in  the  lowest  place  because  I  make  the  lowest 
valuation  of,  but  as  wee  vse  to  set  the  SHIHM  tot'  alway 
vnderneath  or  at  the  bottome,  he  being  the  Sum1  for  Off 
whatsoeuercan  be  said  ofsharpe  inuention  and  schollership. 
1606  Sir  G.  Goosecafpe  \.  i.  A  3  b,  This  is  your  Sutnwa 
totaiis  Q(  both  their  virtues,  a  1670  HACK ET  Al>p.  tt'illiaws 
II.  (1693)  172  The  summa  totals  of  the  Civil  Magistracy. 

Summable  (s»-mab'l),fl.  [f.  Suait/.i +  -ABLB.] 

Capable  of  being  summed. 

1784  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIV.  395  Mr.  James  Bemouilli 
found  summable  serieses  by  assuming  a  seiies  V.  1841  J.  R. 
YOUNG  Mat/i.  Dissert,  iii.  125  None  of  the  series  belonging 
to  the  class  referred  to.  .are  summable  in  finite  numbers. 

Sum  mage  ysirmeds).  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Also  7 
sumageT  [(5nly  as  an  artificial  rendering  of  med.L. 
sitmmagiwn  (1249  in  Cross  Gild  Merck.},  ad. 
OF.  sewage',— med.L.  *sagtnati(itm  :  cf.  surnmati- 
atm,  1214  in  Du  C.),  f.  \»sagnta  !,see  SUM  j^.2).] 

1.  A  toll  payable  for  carriage  on  horseback. 

c  1450  Godstfftv  Reg.  665  Vtterly  quyte  fro  shires  and 
liundredis, ..and  workesofCastelsand  howses,  ..of  summage 
and  cariage.  1607  COWKLL  /«/<•»//-.,  Surname  (Sttmagititn) 
seemeth  to  be  tofle  for  cariage  on  horseback.  1867  HART 
//ist.  V  CartitL  S.  retriGlonc.  (RolbOlII.  Introd.  p.  xxii, 
Their  land  was  to  be  free  from  toll,  carriage,  summage  (etc.]. 

18-  i 
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SUMMATION. 


2.  A  load.     (Cf.  SOMMAGE.) 

c  1660  SIR  T.  WIDDRINGTON  Anal.  Eborf  (1897)  251  To  re 
ceive,  .bf  every  snmmage  of  horse  carrying  fish,  a  penny 
worth  of  fish. 

Sum  maud  (s#*ma?nd).  rare.  [ad.  med.L. 
sumntandtiS  (sc.  numerus\  gerundive  of  summdre 
to  SUM.]  One  of  two  or  more  magnitudes  to  be 
summed  or  added  together. 

1893  W.  B.  SMITH  Itttrod.  Mod.  Geom.  146  The  areas  ap- 
posea  are  called  parts  or  summands  of  the  sum. 

Sunimar   ^sirmar),    a.  and  sb.     Sc.      Chiefly 
Law.    Also  6  summair,  aommair,  sumare,  7-8 
summer,     [a.  F.  sommaire,  with  subsequent  assi 
milation  to  its  source,  L.  summarius  SUMMARY.] 
A.  adj.    =  SUMMARY  a. 

1585  JAS.  I  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  56  Ane  rype  ingyne, .  .With 
sommair  reasons,  suddenlie  applyit.  1593  J.  NAPIER  Disco?'. 
Rev,  St.  "John*  Orac.  T  4  b,  In  summar  conclusion,  if  thou 
O  Rome  alledges  thy  self  reformed  [etc.].  1617  Acts  Parl. 
Scot.^Jas.  F/,(i8i6)IV.  550/1  Quhairby  goode  and  summer 
Justice  may  be  done.  1628  MURE  Doomesday  83  A  summar 
processe  shall  ensew.  1678  G.  MACKENZIE  Crim.  Laws 
Scot.  ii.  viii.  §  7  (1699)196  The  Pursuer,  or  Defender,  being 
convict  ..without  any  Probation,  except  summar  Cognition. 
1693  STAIR  Inst.  Law  Scot.  iv.  iii.  §  25  A  Summar  Action  is 
of  two  sorts.  1838  W.  BELL  Diet.  Laiv  Scoff,  s.  v.  Rolls  of 
Court i  The  Summar  roll  is  appropriated  to  such  causes  as 
require  dispatch.  1868  Act  31  <V  32  Viet.  c.  100  §  63  The 
Court.. shall  hear  Parties  in  the  Summar  Roll. 

fB.  $b.   —  SUMMARY  sb.  i.  Obs. 

1570  HUCHANAN  Adntonit.  Wks.  (1802)  22  The  summar  is 
this.  1595  in  Cath.  Rec.  Sec.  Pttbl.  V.  360  The  sumare  of  a 
letter  sent  by  Mr.  Freeman. 

Summarily  (szrmarlli),  adv.    [f,  SUMMARY  a. 

4-  -LY  -.] 

1.  In  a  summary  or  compendious  manner;  chiefly 
of  statement,  in  few  words,  compendiously,  briefly. 

1528  MORE  Dyaloge  n.  Wks.  178/1  This  is  of  you  verye 
well  remembred  and  well  and  sommarily  rehersed.  1561  T. 
NORTON  Calvin  s  Inst.  lit.  301  That  which  is  summarily  com- 
prehended  in  this  prayer.  1614  RALEIGH  I/ist.  World  \\\.  \\. 
11634)  89  Of  the  warre  betweene  these  brethren,  and  summarily 
of  Artaxerxes,  we  shall  haue  occasion  to  speake.  1690  C. 
NESSE  Hist.  %  Myst.  O.  9f  .V.  Test.  I.  10  The  idaea . .  of  the 
great  world  ..  was  ..  briefly  and  summarily  expressed,  .in 
Man.  1726  LEON* i  Albtrti's  A  rchit.  I.  10/2  When  we  come  to 
treat  of  that  Subject,  .particularly,  and  not  summarily.  1825 
JEKKEKSOM  Autobiog.  Wks.  1859  I.  105  The  Marquis  intro 
duced  the  objects  of  the  conference,  by  summarily  reminding 
them  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  Assembly.  1873  FAHRAR 
Fain.  Speech  i.  7  It  is.  .my  purpose,  .summarily  to  sketch 
the  broadest,  .results. 

fb.  cllipt.  To  put  it  shortly,  in  sum.   Obs. 

1577  tr.  Bullingers  Decades  (1592)  319  Now  summarilie 
this  precept  doth  commaunde  vs,  to  vse  our  tongues  well. 
1586  Let.  Earls  Leycester  20  The  reasons  whereof,  were 
summarily  these  that  follow.  1638  ROUSE  Heai>.  Acati.  ii. 
17  The  natural!  understanding  doth  perceive  them  no  better 
than  the  eare  doth  the  reason  of  sounds,  or  the  nose  the 
reason  of  smels;  and  summarily,  than  the  senses  do  the 
things  of  the  second  intention. 

2.  By  summary  legal  procedure. 

1530  PALSGR.  842/1  Sommaryly  and  playnly,  as  judge- 
mentes  somtyme  be  gyven,  sommairement  ft  de  playn. 
1540  Act  32  /fen.  yill,  c.j  §  i  The. .Judge. .shall. .pro- 
cede  ,  .ordinarily  or  summarily  according  to.  .the  said  eccle- 
siasticall  lawes.  1572-3  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  Ser.  i.  II. 
195  That  letters  be  direct  be  the  Lordis  of  Counsale  and 
Sessioun  summarilie  without  ony  calling.  1617  MOKYSON 
I  tin.  in.  241  In  Judgements  they.. vse  to  iudge  summarily 
vpon  oath.  01722  FOUNTAINHALI.  Decis.  (1759)  I.  10  The 
Lords  ordained  an  agent  to  be  summarily  examined  upon 
a  hill.  1726  AVLIFFE  Parergoii  152  When  the  Parties  may 
proceed  summarily,  and  they  chuse  the  ordinary  Way  of 
Proceeding,  the  Cause  is  made  Plenary.  1764  BURN  Poor 
Laws  289  He  may  be  committed  summarily  to  prison  until 
he  shall  find  sureties.  1826  BELL  Comm.  Laws  Scot.  (ed.  5) 
II.  481  It  has  been  held.. that  restitution  of  goods  in  the 
hands  of  the  trustee  may  be  claimed  summarily.  1896 
Daily  Graphic  ip  Feb.  7/3  Every  dog  that  is  not.  .provided 
with  a  muzzle  will  be  summarily  dealt  with  by  the  law. 

3.  Without  (unnecessary)    formality    or    delay ; 
without  hesitation. 

1621  First  $•  Sec.  Bk.  Disc'ipl.  Ch.  Scot.  Pref.,  Others.. 
summarily  deny,  that  ever  this  Kirk  had  any  approved 
discipline.  1794  R.  J.  SULIVAN  I'ifw  Nat.  I.  48  Le  Cat 
differed  from  his  contemporary  Voltaire,  who  very  sum 
marily  gave  the>e  heaps  of  fossil  shells  to  a  less  powerful 
cause.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  xv,  Miss  Morleena  ,  .was 
summarily  caught  up  and  kissed  by  Mr,  Lillyvick.  1879  l)i  KK- 
BOHM  Patagonia  3  While  the  captain  was  yet  doubtful  what 
course  to  take,  the  matter  was  summarily  decided  by  the 
weather  itself.  1886  Manch.  Exam.  2  Jan.  5  2  He  sum 
marily  refused  all  redress. 

Summariness  (szrmarines).  [f. SUMMARY  a.  + 

-NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  summary. 
1802-12  BENTHAM  Ration,  finite.  Evid.  (1827)  V.  386 
A  mode  that  by  its  summariness  forms  the  most  striking 
contrast  to  the  regular  equity  mode.  1890  Spectator  26  Apr. 
584/2^  The  siimmnriness  which  has  always  characterised 
English  criminal  jurisprudence. 

Sumiuarist  (swniarist).  [f.  SUMMARY  sb.  + 
-IST.]  One  who  compiles  a  summary. 

1875  F.  HALL  Mod.  Eng.  311  Among  our  myriad  of  sub- 
stantives  like  the  foregoing  are  .  .socialist,  somnambulist, 
summ,iris(.  1883  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  25  Sept.  4/2  The  sum- 
marist  of  literary  history. 

Summarization  (sff-maraiz^-Jan).  [f.  next 
+  -ATION.]  The  action  or  process  of  summarizing  ; 

an  instance  of  this. 

1865  J.  GROTE  Explor.  Philns.  I.  35  There  are  all  kinds  of 
abbreviations  and  summarizations  by  the  help  of  language. 
1884  tr.  Lote's  Logic  125  Classifications  would  belong  en 


tirely  to  applied  logic  if  they  aimed  at  nothing  more  than 
complete  summarisation.  1900  fait  Mall  Gaz.  13  Oct.  12  A 
eoBCBM  summarization  of  the  present  state  of  things  in  China. 

Summarize  (sy-maraiz),  v.  [f.  SUMMARY  + 
-IZE.]  trans.  To  make  (or  constitute)  a  summary 
of ;  to  sum  up  ;  to  state  briefly  or  succinctly. 

1871  EARLE  Philol.  Eng.  Tongue  5  These,  and  all  such 
illustrations,  may  be  summarised  for  convenience  sake  in 
the  following  mnemonic  formula.  1881  SIR  W.  THOMSON  in 
Nature  XXIV.  434/1  We  may  summarise  the  natural  sources 
of  energy  as  Tides,  Food,  Fuel,  Wind,  and  Rain.  188* 
FAKRAR  Early  C/tr.  I.  xiii.  276  The  four  words  of  St.  John, 
'The  Word  became  flesh  ',.  .summarise  and  concentrate  the 
inmost  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  revelation.  1885 
Phillips'  Man.  Geol.  I.  xxv.  526  If  we  endeavour  to  sum 
marise  the  conclusions. 

absol.  1889  Daily  A:eit>s  10  Dec.  7,  6  Assistant  Sub- Editor. 
— Smart  young  fellow  who  can  summarise  attractively. 

Hence  Su-mmarized  ppl.  a.,  Su'iumariziug 
vhl.  sb.  and///,  a.  ;  Su  mmarizer  =  SUMMAKIST. 

1883  Athcn&um  7  Apr.  441/3  An  admirable  piece  of  sum 
marized  history.  1886  Ibid.  5  June  739/3  Then  follow  two 
pages  of  rapid  summarizing  of  the  mediaeval  narrative.  1894 
Sat.  Rev.  17  Mar.  287  Mr.  Ward  is  quite  a  model  summa- 
rizer.  1910  iQtk  Cent.  Oct  682  Nothing,  .comes  amiss  to 
his  summarising  genius. 

t  Su  mniarly,  adv.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  SUMMAR  a. 
+  -LT2.]  =  SUMMARILY. 

(71550  HOLLAND  Crt.  I'enus  in.  119  Mair  summarlie  we 
sail  cum  to  the  end.  1564  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot,  Ser.  i. 
I.  291  To  ansuer  uther  befoir  the  Lordis  of  Counsall  and  Ses 
sioun,  summarlie,  but  diet  or  tabill  upon  summondis.  1588 
A.  KING  tr.  Canisius  Catech.  g  vij  b,  I  sail  pen  summairlie 
ye  occasion  and  ressones.  1633  STRUTHKK  True  Happiness 
i  The  first  thing  then  is  his  choice,  summarly  described  in 
the  word  (one  thing\.  1678  G.  MACKENZIE  Crim.  Laws 
Scot.  i.  xxvi.  §  2.  (1699)  130  The  Commissioners  of  the 
Thesaury  did  summarly.  .ordain  the  Sea-men  to  be  whipt. 
1689  in  Acts  Parlt.  Scotl.  (i?75)  XII.  61/1  Many  of  the 
Leidges  were  put  to  death  summarlie  without  legall  tryall 
Jury  or  record.  1693  STAIR  lust.  Law  Scot.  iv.  iii.  §  25 
Heretors  of  a  Paroch  are  summarly  charged  to..Stent 
themselves  for  Uuilding.  .Kirks.  1710  in  Nairne  Peerage 
Evidence (1874)  45  To  the  effect  the  said  Mr.  Robert  Nairn 
may  be  the  more  summerly  infeft  in  the  said  annual  rent. 

Summary  (stf'mari),  sb.  [ad.  L.  siimmarium, 
neut.  sing,  ot  summarius  (see  next).] 

1.  A  summary  account  or  statement. 

1509  in  Leadam  Sel.  Cases  Star  Chamber  (Selden  Soc.)  I. 
200  To  make  a  breuiat  wodurwise  called  a  summary  of  al 
his  charteris.  1539  TONSTALL  Serm.  Palm  Swid.  (1823)  48 
This  confession  conteyneth  the  hole  summarye  of  our  faythe. 
1541-3  Act  34  <V  35  Hen.  1'IIf,  c.  i  §  4  The.  .cutting  out  of 
any  quotacion  or  summaryes  of  chapiters  expressed  . .  in  any 
suche  Bybles.  1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  /'.  in.  ii.  131  Here's 
the  scroule,  The  continent,  and  summarie  of  my  fortune. 
1638  CHILUNGW.  Rcltg.  /'rot,  i.  iv.  §  26  205  The  Apostles 
Creed  is  the  Summary  and  Abridgment  of  that  faith  whicli 
is  necessary  for  a  Christian.  1724  WATERLAND  Athanas. 
Creed  iv.  63  Closing  This  Chapter . .  with  a  Table  represent 
ing  a  Summary,  or  short  Sketch  of  what  hath  been  done  in 
it.  1865  PUSKY  Truth  Engl.  Ch.  237  What  he  draws  out  at 
length  is  stated  in  summary,  .by  Divines  or  Canonists  in  the 
Roman  Communion.  1878  R.  W.  DALE  Lect.  Preach,  viii. 
231  Sometimes  when  I  have  finished  a  hook  I  eive  a  sum- 
mary  of  the  whole  of  it.  1880  HAUGHTON  Phys.  Geog.  v. 
219  The  following  summary  of  the  North  American  hikes. 

Comb.  1884  E.  YATKS  Recoil.  II,  iv.  144  The  important 
office  of  summary.writer  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

t  2.  The  sum  and  substance  of.   Obs.  rare. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.y  Hen.  I'/f,  n  The  summarye  of  their 
commyssion  was  to  conclude  a  truce  for  a  tyme.  i6>i  T. 
WILLIAMSON  tr.  Gonlarfs  Wise  I  'ieillard  126  An  aduise  to 
wise  old  men,  conteining  the  summarie  and  substance  of 
their  dutie. 

3.  The  highest  point  or  summit ;  also,  the  ulti 
mate  outcome,  rare. 

1851  CARLVLF.  Sterlings,  ii,  This  battle,  .of  'all  old  things 
passing  away '  against  '  all  things  becoming  new ',  has  its 
summary  and  animating  heart  in  that  of  Radicalism  against 
Church.  1858  —  Freak.  Gt.  x.  i.  (1872)  III.  198  A  pleasant 
Lake..:  the  summary,  or  outfall,  of  which.. is  called  the 
Rhein.  1866  —  Inang.  Addr.  176  Valour.. the  crown  and 
summary  of  all  that  is  ennobling  for  a  man. 

Summary  (s*rmari),  a.  [ad.  med.L.  summa 
rius  (recorded  in  class.  L.  only  in  neut.  sb.,  see 
prec.),  e.g.  in  cognitio  summaria  (Grosseteste), 
inqitisitio  snnimaria  ( Rrncton) ;  f.  sunima  SUM 
sb.l  :  see  -ART  1.  Cf.  OF.  sommier,  F.  sommaire 
(see  SUMMAU),  Pr.  soinniari,  It.  sommario,  Sp. 
sumario^  Pg.  summario.] 

1.  Of  a  statement  or  account  (t  occas.  a  term) : 
Containing  or  comprising  the  chief  points  or  the 
sum  and  substance  of  a  matter ;  compendious  (now 
usually  with  implication  of  brevity). 

1432-50  tr.  Higden.  (Rolls)  I.  29,  xv.  chapitres  bene  con- 
texte,  not  as  summary,  but  as  conteynenge  necessarily  the 
knowlege  of  the  yle  of  Hryteyne.  1534  MORK  Coin/,  agst. 
Trio.  i.  Wks.  1168/1  A  summarye  commendacion  of  tribula- 
cion.  1570  FOXE  A.  *  Af.  (ed.  2)  I.  1/2  To  declare  as  in  a 
summary  table,  the  misguiding  of  that  church.  i59oGKEEN- 
WOOD  Ansif.  Gifford  19  Yt  \sc.  the  Lord's  Prayer]  being 
the  most  summary  forme  of  prayer.  1651  BAXTKR  Inf. 
lyapt.  321  Most  of  his  summary  Aphorisms,  I  have  answered 
before.  1693  DRVDEN  Juvenal  (1697)  Argt.  2  A  summary 
and  general  view  of  the  Vices  and  Follies  reigning  in  his 
time.  1788  REID  Aristotle's  Logic  iv.  §  i.  67  We  have 
piven  a  summary  view  of  the  theory  of  pure  syllogisms. 
1836  Penny  Cycl.  V.  165/1  (Book-keeping}  The  summary 
journal,  in  registering  these  same  purposes,  throws  away  all 
consideration  of  particular  persons,  by  raising  a  single  ac 
count  comprehending  them  all  under  the  general  name  of 
'bought  ledger'.  1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  I.  9  A  summary 
sketch  of  what  he  had  done  and  suffered. 


t  b.  General,  not  detailed.   Obs. 

«5*9  MORE  A';////.  Sonlys  Wks.  309/2  The  summary  effecte 
of  hys  boke.  1531  —  Confut.  Tindale  ibid.  395/1  The 
summarye  purpose  and  effect  of  Tyndales  doctrine.  1719 
DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  ((Jlobei  445  A  Man.  .having  nothing  but 
asummaiy  Notion  of  Religion  himself. 

C.  transf.  Characterized  by  or  involving  con- ' 
ciseness  and  brevity. 

158*  STANVHURST  sEneis  i.  (Arb.)  28  Chief  poyncts  I  pur 
pose  too  louche  with  summarye  shorinesse.  1610  North's 
Plutarch  1206  Pouertie  is  a  kind  of  temperance,  and  need 
may  be  called  a  summarie  obseruation  of  the  lawes.  1783 
UUUKK  Ref>.  Indian  Committee  Wks.  i£oS  II.  133  The 
matter  \\  hich  appears  before  them,  is,  in  a  summary  manner, 
this:  The  Decca  merchants  [etc.]. 

2.  Law.   Applied    to   proceedings   in  a  court  of 
law  carried  out  rapidly  by  the  omission  ot  certain 
formalities  required  by  the  common  law.  Similarly 
of  a   court-martial.     (The   corresp.  u?e  of  SUM 
MARILY  is  recorded  much  earlier.) 

Summary  jurisdiction  ;  the  determination  of  ca?es  expe- 
ditiously  without  reference  to  the  ordinary  requirements  of 
the  common  law. 

In  Scottish  law,  Summary  application  :  an  application  to 
a  court  or  a  judge  without  the  formality  of  a  summons  or 
full  procedure.  So  stmunary  action,  cause,  diligence, 

1765-8  EKSKINK  Inst.  Law  Scot.  iv.  i.  §  9  Kills  of  com 
plaint.,  may  he  all  iried  by  a  summary  action.  1798  />'<i.i  's 
Rep.  (1809)  I.  49  Trials  in  a  summary  way  deprive  the 
subject  of  the  inestimable  trial  by  jury.  1826  HKI.L  Coniw. 
Laws  Scot.  (ed.  5)  II.  480  All  those  acts  of  statutoiy  juris 
diction  are  declared  to  be  competent  on  summary  appli 
cation.  Ibid.  481  'J  hat  one  actirg  as  agent  for  the  trustee 
..though  not  by  the  Act  expressly  subject  to  summary 
jurisdiction,  is.. held  to  be  liable  to  the  same  summary 
proceedings  for  iccovery  of.  documents.  1835  TOMLINS 
Law  Diet.  s.  v.  Conviction,  The  process  of  these  summary 
convictions  is  extremely  speedy.  1845  MCO  LLOCH  Taxa 
tion  n.  vi.  (1852)  240  In  cases  of  summary  jurisdiction,  or 
those  adjudged  by  the  commissioners  and  justices,  there 
is  little  or  no  delay  and  little  or  no  expense.  1861  BROUGHAM 
Brit.  Const,  xv.  220  A  member  arrested  for  debt  was  liber 
ated  by  a  summary  application  to  the  Crown.  1867  Chamb. 
Encycl.  IX.  206/1  Summary  Diligence,  in  ihe  practice  of 
the  law  of  Scotland,  means  issuing  execution  without  the 
formality  of  an  action.  1877-81  VOVLE  &  SIEVKNSON  Aliiit. 
Diet.  Suppl.  s,v.,  When  a  person  subject  to  military  law  and 
being  on  active  service  with  any  body  of  force  is  charged 
with  an  offence,  a  summary  court-maitial  maybe  convened, 
and  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  try  such  offence. 

3.  Performed  or  effected  by  a  short  method;  done 
without  delay.   i^Cf.  SUMMARILY  3,  which  is  earlier. "i 

1713  SWIFT  Caden  us  fy  Vanessa  Wks.  1841 1.  f  81/2  Ihe  judge 
..Directed  them  to  mind  their  brief;  Nor  spend  their  time 
to  show  their  reading  :  She'd  have  a  sumirary  proceeding. 
1771  Jnnius  Lett.  Ixiv.  (1788)  336  The  mode  of  trial.. and 
kind  of  evidence  necessary  to  convict,  .are.. too  summary. 
1775  SHERIDAN  Kh'tils  in.  i,  He  has  too  summaiy  a  method 
of  proceeding  in  these  matters.  1833  HT.  MARIINKAU  Loan 
•5'  J-ugger  i.  iii.  34  It  put  into  their  heads  the  idea  of  sum 
mary  vengeance.  1844  DICKENS  Mart.  C/uiz.  xiii,  He  cleared 
the  table  by  the  summary  process  of  tilting  everything  upon 
it  into  the  lire-place.  1874 OR*. EN  Stunt  J/ist.  viii.  §2  (1882) 
476  The  new  weapon  was  put  to  a  summary  use. 

f4.  Consisting  of  or  relating  to  a  mathematical 
sum  or  summation.  (Cf.  SUMMATOBY.)  Cbs.  rare. 

1588    KVD   I/oustk.    Philos.   Wks.    (iooil   280    Mateiiall 
number  is  a  summarie  collection  of  things  numbred.     1805 
JAMIS  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Summary  arithmetic,  the  art 
of  rinding  the  flowing  from  the  fluxion. 
f  b.  transf*  Cumulative.   Obs.  rare. 

1816  ACCUM  Lhetn.  Tests  (1818)  55  The  united  effects  pro 
duced  by  the  summary  action  of  several  usls. 

f5.   Highest;  supreme.   Obs.  rare. 

1587  GREENE  Kuphnes  his  Censure  \N  ks.  (Gro?art)  VI.  203 
Sith  Nestor,  .had.  .atlayned  tu  the  summary  perfection  of 
wisedome.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn.  \.  i.  §  3  Hee  doth  in 
sinuate  that  the  supreame  or  summarie  law  of  Nature. .is 
not  possible  to  be  found  out  by  Man.  Ibid.  i.  vi.  §6  The 
two  summarye  parts  of  knowledge.  1733  f.  SHAW  tr.  Bacons 
DeSap.  Vet.  i.  ix.  KxpL,  Philos.  Wks.  I.  569  There  is  one 
summary  or  capital  Law  in  which  Nature  meets,  suboidi- 
nate  to  God. 

Suinmat,  dial,  variant  of  SOMEWHAT. 

Sum  mate  (s/rm^t).  v.  rare.  [f.  med  L.  sum- 
mat-,  sttmmare  to  SUM.]  trans.  To  sum. 

1900  Xainre  LXII.  290  2  The  excitatory  electrical  change 
in  the  whole  organ.. causes  merely  a  change  in  one  direc 
tion,  which  is  summated  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
discs  in  the  pile. 

Summation1.   Obs.   Also5somac(i)on.  [a. 
OF. som' ni}acion,i.somnur\Q  summon.]  Summons. 

1471  CAXTON  Recnyell  (Sommer)  222  Per>eus..sente  danus 
vnto  the  kynge  prycus  to  somene  hym  that  he  shold 
yelde  the  royame  vnto  kynge  Acrisius.  Danus  wente  to 
Arges.  And  accomplisshed  the  somacion.  c  1477  —  Jason 
57  b,  Whan  lason  vnderstcde  the  somacon  that  the  two 
damoiselles  made  hewassore  abasshid.  iS^D.G.  MITCHELL 
Sev.  Star.  7  'I  he  admiring  spirit  with  which.. I  yielded  my 
pence  to  his  impetuous  summation. 

Summation  *  (szmv' J^n).  [ad.  mod.L.  sttnt- 
matio.  -onem,  n.  of  action  f.  med.L.  sumw&rt  to 
SUM.  Cf.  K.  somniation^\ 

\.  Math.  The  process  of  finding  the  sum  of  a 
series.  Also  in  fig.  context 

1760  Phil.  Trans.  1,1.  553  Any  branch  of  it  [sc.  the  analytic 
art]  that  relates  to  the  summation  of  series.  184*  Penny 
Cycl.  XXIII.  267/1  The  summation  of  a  finite  number  of 
terms  of  a  series.  1860  SYLVESTER  Mrttk.  Papers  (1908)  II. 
228  The  (S)r  meaning  merely  the  sign  of  summation  r  times 
repeated.  1874  STI-BUS  Const.  Hist.  I.  i.  4  The  constitu 
tional  history  of  France  is  thus  the  summation  of  the  series 
of  feudal  development  in  a  logical  sequence.  1885  WATSON 
&  BURBURY  Math.  Th.  Electr.  I.  167  If  the  system  consist 
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only  of  conductors  on  which  the  charges  are  f\,  r?t  £c.,  we 
have£  =  J  2  K<r,  5  denoting  summation  for  all  the  conductors. 

2.  The  adding  up  of  numbers ;    casting  up  an 
account ;  an  addition  sum. 

1816  SCOTT  ^ «^/V-  xxii,  It  amounts,  .to  eleven  hundred 
and  thirteen  pounds,  seven  shillings,  five  pennies,  and  three- 
fourths  of  a  penny  sterling — But  look  over  the  summation 
yourself.  1854  H.  MILLKR  ScJt.  <fy  ScJnit.  xxiii.  (1858)  512, 
I  never  acquired  the  facility,  in  running  up  columns  of 
summations,  of  the  early-taught  accountant.  1883  Noncoti/. 
ff  Indep.  28  Dec.  1168/3  A  summation  made  up  by  me  to 
the  end  of  last  year. 

3.  The  addition   of  mensurable   quantities  (dis 
tance,  time,  etc.). 

1860  TVNDALL  Glac.  i.  xi.  81  The  summation  of  distances 
twenty  paces  each  must  finally  place  us  at  the  top.  1914 
PETRIE  in  Anc-  Egypt  32  A  summation  of  years. 

b.  The  accumulation  of  a  number  of  stimuli 
applied  to  a  muscle. 

1877  M.  FOSTER  Physiol.^  HI.  v.  (1878)  471  The  central 
mechanism. .being  thrown  into  activity  through  a  summa 
tion  of  the  afferent  impulses  reaching  it.  1883  Nature 
XXVII.  439  This  relation  of  the  contractile  tissue  to  stimuli 
is  usually  expressed  by  saying  that  the  tissue  has  the  power 
of  summation.  1889  Lancet  3  Aug.  203/1  A  summation  of 
the  stimuli  appears  to  go  on  in  the  cells. 

4.  The  computation  of  the  aggregate  value  of 
conditions,  qualities,  etc. ;  summing-up. 

1836  LYTTON  Athens  (1837)  I.  455  Valour  seems  to  have 
been  for  his  [Miltiades1]  profound  intellect  but  the  summa 
tion  of  chances.  1856  DOVE  Logic  Chr.  Faith  v.  i.  262  Our 
conception  of  duty  is  either  'Yea',  or  'Nay'  without.. 
summations  of  advantages.  1908  Daily  Ckron.  26  Feb.  3/3 
Such  is  Mr.  Wyndham's  summation  of  Scott, 

5.  The  aggregate  or  sum-total;  the  resultant  or 
product. 

1840  CARLVLB  Heroes  \.  (1872)  20  They  are  noUme  coherent 
System  of  Thought ;  but  properly  the  summation  of  several 
successive  systems.  1879  iqth  Cent.  Sept.  500  He  is  the 
summation  of  Hebraism  and  Hellenism.  1885  Mane/:. 
Exam.  13  July  6/1  Mr.  Harrison,  .regards  God  as  the  sum 
mation  oif  Humanity. 

6.  attrib.  :    summation    tone,    Acoustics     [G. 
summationston  (llelmholtz)]  =  summationtl  tone 
(see  TONE  sb.  2). 

1867  TYSUAI.L  S-wnd  vii.  285  Resultant  tones  are  of  two 
kinds. ..The  furmer  are  called  difference  tones,  the  latter 
summation  tones.  1875  Kitcycl.  Brit.  I.  118/2  [Helmholtz] 
was  led. .to  surmise  the  formation  of  summation-tones  by 
the  interference  of  two  loud  primaries.  1901  E.  B.  TITCH- 
ENER  Exper.  Psycho!.  \.  n.  90  If  we  are  not  satisfied  with 
this  'summation  '  theory,  we  may.. suppose  that  the  gaps 
in  sensation  are  filled  out  by  association. 

Sumiuatioiial  («pm#J3n41),  a.  [f.  SUMMA 
TION  +  -AL.]  Produced  by  summation  or  addition. 
Snmmational  tone  :  see  TONE  sb.  2. 

1873  A.  J.  ELLIS  in  Atkinson  tr.  Hclntholtz*  Pop.  Led. 
Sci.  Srtfr/.  iii.  102  note,  These  [combinational  tones]  are 
of  two  kinds,  differential  and  summational,  according  as 
their  pitch  is  the  difference  or  sum  of  the  pitches  of  the  two 
generating  tones.  1881  Mature  XXIV.  100,  I  tried  m  vain 
.  .to  obtain  resonance  for  a  differential  and  summational  tone. 

Summative  (symativ),  a.  rare.  [f.  med.L. 
sunimdt-  (see  SUMMATE)  +  -IVE.]  Operating, by 
means  of  addition;  additive. 

1881  G.  S.  HALL  German  Culture  235  Relatively  large 
and  strongly-acting  motor  cells,  whose  connections  with 
each  other  are  mainly  summative.  1891  G.  S.  WOODHEAD 
Bacteria  379  Both  the  antagonistic  action  and  this  summa 
tive  action. 

fSu'mmatory,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  mod.L. 
summatci'iits,  f.  med.L. snniinat-'.  seeSuMMATB  ai.d 
-OBY.]  Summatory  arithmetic,  calculus :  see  qnots. 

1704  C.  HAVKS  Treat.  Fluxions  60  The  fundamental  Rule 
in  Summatory  Arithmetick,  to  find  the  Flowing  Quantity 
of  a  given  Fluxion.  1710  J.  HAHKIS  Lex.  Techn.  II,  Sum 
matory  Calculus,  according  to  some,  is  the  same  with  the 
Calculus  Dtjferentialis  of  Leil*nitz\  but  more  properly 
Summatory  Arit/iinetick,  is  the  Art  of  finding  the  flowing 
Quantity,  from  the  Fluxion. 

Summed  (stnml),  ///.  a.  Forms  :  5  ysomed, 
somrnyd,  summyd,  6  somrned,  6  soorn'd,  6-7 
somed,  7  somm'd,  sum'm)d,  summ'd,  5- 
aummed;  erron.  6soomned,  sumned,  7  sumn'd. 
[In  branch  I,  f.  OF.  som'jity,  pa.  pplc.  of  sommer 
to  sum,  complete,  ad.  med.L.  summdre  to  SUM. 
In  branch  II,  f.  SUM  vl  •*•  -ED.I] 

I.  1.  Of  a  stag:  Having  a  complement  of  antlers. 
Said  also  of  the  antlers.     Often  full  summed, 

c  1410  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  ii,  pel  be  halfe  in 
greece  or  l»ere  aboute  t>e  tyme  of  mydel  luny,  whan  her 
heed  is  ysomed.  1486  lik.  St.  Albans^  Hunting  ej  b,  And 
afterwarde  in  the  toppe  when  ther  .iiii.  bene  Then  shall  ye 
call  hym  sommyd  an  hert  of.xvi.  1576  TURUERV.  I'enerie 
xiy,  When  his  head  is  full  sommed.  Ibid,  xviii,  By  the 
middest  of  lune,  their  heades  will  be  someil  of  as  much  as 
they  will  beare  all  that  yeare.  1590  COCKAINR  Treat.  Hunt. 
tng  D,  It  is  then. .hard  to  knowe  him  by  his  head,  before 
it  be  full  Soomned.  i6»3CocKERAM  I.  s.v.  Pollard,  Sumn'd 
or  full,  is  when  a  Stags  head  is  fully  hardned.  1637  B.  JON- 
SON  Sad  Shepherd  \.  ii,  [The  deer]  beates  a  head.  Large, 
and  well  beam'd ;  with  all  rights  somm'd  and  spred. 

2.  Of  a  hawk :  Having  the  feathers  full  grown. 
Said  also  of  the  plumage.  Often  full  summed. 

£1450  />Xr.  t/a-iuking\\\  Ret.  Ant.  I.  298  If  he  take  colde 
ore  he  be  full  sommyd.  1486  Bk,  St.  Albans,  tfaivking 
a  viij  b,  Thos  same  barrU  shall  telle  yow  whan  she  is  full 
summed  or  full  fermyd.  1516  Pifgr.  Per/,  (W.  de  W.  1531) 
79  The  yonge  byrde  whan  she  is  full  sumned  &  hath  all  her 
fethers  redy  to  flye.  1575  TURBKRV.  Falconrie  117  When. . 
that  hir  principal  feathers  be  ful  sommed.  1616  SURKI..  & 
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MARKH.  Country  Farm  vn.  xliv.  713  A  cleere  and  bright 
plume,  with  ful  summed  feathers.  16490.  DANIEL  Trinareh.t 
Hen.  IV)  ccxxxiv,  Like  a  young  Eagle  summ'd.  .  Disdaines 
a  shoale  of  Dawes.  1688  Hoi. ME  Armoury  n.  xi.  237/1. 
1851  R.  F.  Bumox  Falconry  Valley  Indus  Hi.  21. 
b.  fig.  and  in  fig.  context :  Equipped. 

1588  LAMBARDE  Eiren.  iv.  xiv.  565  How  each  of  these 
began  at  the  first  and  grew  in  time  to  be  full  summed.  1600 
W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  358  [Demosthenes  was]  a 
full  sumd  or  constimate  Orator,  a  1616  KEAUM.  &  FL.  Wit 
without  M.  m.  i,  Till  you  be  summed  again.  1649  G.  DANIEL 
Trinarch.,  Hen.  l't  ccxc,  The  first  Summd  Quill  Of  Eng 
land.  1671  MILTON  /'.  R.i.  14  Inspire,  .my  prompted  Song 
else  mule,  And  bear  through  highth  or  depth  of  natures 
bounds  With  prosperous  wing  full  summ'd  to  tell  of  deeds 
Above  Heroic. 

II.  f  3.  Summarized,  summary.    Obs. 

a  1653  G.  DANIEL  Idyll,  Designt  4  One  Obiect  m  varietie, 
One  Summ'd  draught  doth  before  you  Stand. 

4.  Summed  up;  collected  into  one  sum,  forming 
a  sum-total.  Also  with  up. 

1607  CHATMAX  ftussy  d'Autboss  i.  i.  19  Man  is  a  torch 
borne  in  the  wind  ;  a  dream  But  of  a  shadow,  summ'd  with 
all  his  substance.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  *r  If.  Note-bks.  II. 
20  The  wholeness  and  summed-up  beauty  of  woman.  1875 
M°LAREN  Serin.  Ser.  n.  ix.  164  Our  summed  and  collective 
brightness.  1892  K.  RKEVES  Homeward  Bound  37  The 
suinmed-up  impression  of  Sydney  suburbs  and  harbour  is. . 
picturesqueness, 

Summeler,  arch,  form  of  SOMLEU,  butler. 

1841  JAMES  Corse  de  Leon  xli,  I  will  make  your  cook  and 
your  su Dimeter  to  give  me  some  refreshment. 

Summer  (s^-moj),^.1  Forms:  i  suraor,  (-ur), 
i-4sumer,  3-6somer,  4-5  somere,  6V.-yr(e,  4-6 
St.  somir,  4- 7  sommer,  (3  CVw/«sumerr,4  Kent. 
zomer,  s,  somare,  -or,  somrnyr,  sommure,  Sf. 
swmyr,  6  sommar\  6-  summer.  8.  Sc.  6  sym 
mer,  8-9  simmer.  [OE.  suinor  masc.  =  OKris. 
sitmur,  -er  (Kris,  sommer  ^  simmer}^  M  LG.  sommer, 
MDu.  somcr  (Du.  sower),  OHG.  suttiar  (MHO. 
sumer,  G.  sommer},  ON.  sumar  neut.  (Sw.  sommar, 
Da.  sommer}. 

Generally  recognized  cognates  outside  Germanic  are  Arm. 
amarit  summer,  Skr.  sanid  half-year,  year,  Zend  hama  in 
summer,  Olr.  saw,  W.  /«T/~summer.] 

1.  The  second  and  warmest  season  of  the  year, 
coming  between  spring  and  autumn ;  reckoned 
astronomically  from  the  summer  solstice  (21  June) 
to  the  autumnal  equinox  (22  or  23  Sept.);  in 
popular  use  comprising  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
the  period  from  mid-May  to  mid- August ;  also 
often,  esp.  as  in  (c]  below,  in  contradistinction  to 
winter,  the  warmer  half  of  the  year  (cf.  MID 
SUMMER).  (Often  with  initial  capital.) 

fa)  Ingeneraluse.  (Also personified.)  Often  in  ins* virrtfr 
(OE.  on  sunicra^  MK.  o^  a.  or  in  sutncre^. 

c8js  l'es/>.  Psa.lt fr  Ixxiii.  17  Aestatcm  $  ver,  sumur  £ 
lenten.  c888/Et.FRED  Boeth.  iv.  §  i  pu  \>e  bam  winterda^um 
seltst  scorte  tida  &  I'ae-i  sumeres  dahum  langran.  Ibid.  xxi. 
§  i  On  sumera  hit  bi^  wearm,  and  on  wintra  ctald.  aiooo 
Gnomic  I'erses  7  in  Grem  I.  338  Winter  byS  cealdost,.. 
sumor  sunwlitespst.  c  1*00  ORMIN  11254  O  sumerr,  &  onn 
herrfessttid,  O  winnterr,  &  o  lenntenn.  a  xsz$  Ancr.  A'._2O 
Euerich  on  sigge . .  vhtsong  bi  nihte  iue  winter,  me  Burner  ibe 
dawunqe.  12. .  Song  on  Passion  i  in  O.  K.  Misc.)  Somer  is 
comen  and  winter  gon.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xi.  (Simon  .y 
Jude)  454  In  t>at  houre  quhen  sik  denies  suld  be  as  in-to 
somyre  wes.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  II.  38  In  Wynter  doth  he 
noght  for  cold,  In  Somer  mai  he  noght  for  hete.  a  1400 
Pistill  of  Susan  66  In  l>esesonof  somere. .  Heo  grei^ed  hire 
til  hire  gardin.  1528  \towt,Dy«£ogt\.  Wks.  135  2,  I  had  leuer 
shyuer&  shake  for  cold  in  yemUldesof  somer,  than  be  burned 
in  the  middes  of  winter.  1594  Kvu  Cornelia.  \\.  89  T'  haue 
made  thy  name  be  farre  morefam'd  and  feard  Then  Summers 
thunder  to  the  silly  Heard,  a  1599  SPKNSEK  F.  Q.  vii.  vii. 
29  Then  came  the  iolly  Sommer.  .And  on  his  head  a  glrlond 
well  beseene  He  wore,  c  1600  SIIAKS.  Sonn.  xciv,  The 
sommers  fluwre  is  to  the  sonimcr  sweet.  1671  MILTON/*./?. 
iv.  246  Where  the  Attic  Bird  Trills  her  thick- warbl'd  noies 
the  summer  long.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  107  The 
Seasons  of  the  Year  might  generally  he  divided,  not  into 
Summer  and  Winter,  as  in  Kurope;  but  into  the  Rainy 
Seasons,  and  the  Dry  Seasons.  1786  I.CRNS  Tn<a  Dogs  192 
It's  true,  they  need  na  starve  or  sweat,  Thro'  Winter's  cauld, 
or  Summer's  heat.  1868  MOKKIS  Ktirthly  Par.  (1890)  61/1 
When  Summer  brings  the  lily  and  the  rose. 

j5.  1500-30  PUNBAR  Poems  Ixix.  49  Cum,  lustie  symmer  ! 
with  thy  flouris.  1583  Leg.  Rp.  St.  Androistfa  The  plesant 
plane-trie  will  the  leavs  vnfauld  With  fairest  schaddow  to 
save  thesonein  symmer.  1806 TANNA HILL  Braes  oG  lent ffer 
iii.  Poems  (1900)  152  Oh,  gin  I  saw  my  bonnie  Scots  calkin, 
The  dark  days  o  winter  war  simmer  to  me  ! 

(b}  In  particularized  use,  tsf>.  with  qualification  or  con- 
textuaUy,  denoting  this  season  in  a  certain  year. 

^900  O.  K.  Ckron.  (Parker  MS.)  an.  897  py  ilcan  sumera 
forwearfl  nolaes  J>onne  .xx.  sctpa  mid  monnum.  ^1330  K, 
BnuNNECAn?«.  \Vace  (Rolls)  7123  On  vs  \>ey  wyle  bis  somer 
haste.  1393  LANGL,  /'.  PI.  C.  xix.  242  In  a  somer  ich  seyh 
hym,..  as  ich  sat  in  my  porche.  c  1450  Brut  \\.  304  In  \>c 
xxvij.  }ere  of  his  regne  was  ('e  grete  der(>e  of  vitailes,  pe 
wiche  wa*  clepid  \x  dere  somer.  1530  PALSGR.  814/1  This 
sommer  that  comtneth.  1594  KYD  Cornelia.  Ded.,  I  will  as. 
sure  your  I.adiship  my  next  Sommers  better  tranell  with 
the  Tragedy  of  Portia.  1599  HAKLUVT  Pay.  II.  i.  Kp.  Ded., 
When  it  pleased  your  Honour  in  sommer  was  two  yeeres  to 
haue  some  conference  with  me.  a  1631  DOKME/*«CMr(l6$o) 
208  The  Springs  and  Summers  which  we  see.  1842  J.  AITON 
Dont.  Econ.  (1857)  303  Our  {Scotch]  summers  are  said  to 
consist  of  3  hot  days  and  a  thunderstorm.  1885  W.  W. 
STORY  Finutntetta.  tq  You  will  find  me  there  all  summer. 
1906  R.  HAVKS  Butler's  Anal.  Introd.  p.  xi,  He  came  to 
England  in  the  summer  of  1720. 

(c)  Phr.  summer  and  winter^  winter  and  summer^  OE., 
MK,  (advb.  gen.1  sutnfrcs  and  wintres,  all  the  year  round. 
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a  1000  Pheenix  37  iGr.)  Wintresfc  sumeres  wudu  bi3  ^elice 
bledum  jehongen.  c  1205  LAV.  2861  Enne  blase  of  fure,  J>e 
neuer  ne  at>eostrede  wintres  ne  sumeres.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints  xxii.  {Laurence}  3  A  fare  tre  callit  lawrane,  bat 
wyntyre  &  somir  ay  is  grene.  <473  Rental  t>k,  Cufar* 
Angus  (1879)  I-  x^9  That  ged  eyls  and  fyscis..ma  be  con- 
seruyt.  .bath  swmyr  and  wyntir.  1547  Test.  Ebor.  i.Surtees) 
VI.  265  My  suster..to  have  foure  kie  foimde  wynter  and 
sommer.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xxi,  A  bit  bonny  drapping 
well  that  popples  that  self-same  gate  simmer  and  winter. 
1886  C  E.  PASCOE  Loud,  of  To-day  xliii.  (ed.  3)  378  Winter 
and  summer,  steamboats  leave  Westminster  for  Greenwich 
and  Woolwich  half-hourly. 

b.  Applied,  with  qualification,  to  a  period  of 
fine  dry  weather  in  late  autumn  ;  see  ALI,-HALLO\V(H 
7,  INDIAN  SUMMER,  MARTIN  :i  3  c;  St.  Luke's 
(little)  summer,  little  summer  of  SI.  Luke,  such 
a  period  occurring  about  St.  Luke's  Day,  18  Oct. 
(Cf.  Ger.  alt-wciher sommer.) 

1828  T.  FORSTER  Circle  Seasons  293  Fair,  warm,  and  dry 
weather,  often  occurs  about  this  time,  and  is  called  St. 
Luke's  Little  Summer.  1855  A'.  %  <J.  ist  Ser.  XII.  366'! 
A  few  fine  day*  about  this  time,  called  St.  Luke's  little 
summer;  which  ihe  good  folks  of  Hants  and  Dorset  always 
expect  about  the  i8th  of  this  month.  1881  G.  MILNER 
Country  Pleas,  xli.  232  As  autumn  proceeds,  we  watch 
anxiously  for  that  season  of  respite  which,  .is  known.,  as  the 
Little  Summer  of  St.  Luke. 

C.  transf.  Summer  weather;  a  season  resembling 
summer;  summery  or  warm  weather. 

a  1240  L'reisnn  in  O.  K.  Ham.  1 .  193  per  bloweS  inne  blisse 
blostmen. .  .per  ne  mei  non  ualuwtn,  nor  b^r  is  ecbe  sumer. 
a  1529  SK ELTON  Bonge  of  Court  355  His  gowne  so  shorte 
that  it  ne  couer  myghie  His  rumpe,  be  wente  so  all  for  somer 
lyghte.  1634  MILTON  Counts  988  There  eternal  Summer 
dwels.  01700  EVHI.YX  Diary-it,  June  169?,  A  very  wet  hay 
harve-t,  and  little  Summer  as  yet.  1855  TKNNYSON  Daisy 
92  Lands  of  summer  across  the  sea.  1892  E.  REEVES^ Home- 
-ward  Bound  140  Here  is  an  everlasting  summer  of  70°  to  80°. 
d.  In  fig.  ami  allusive  use. 

C153S  NISDF.T  N.  T.,  Prol.  ROM.  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  III.  3^4 
Quhair  the  spret  is  thair  is  alwayis  symmer,  ancle  thair  is 
allwayis  gude  fructes.  1591  GKEENE  Fareiv.  Folly  Wks. 
(Grosart)  IX.  323  lieeing  as  intemperate  in  the  frostie  winter 
of  their  age,  as  we  in  the  glowing  summer  of  our  youth. 
1679  DRVDKS  &  LEK  (Eaipus  iv.  i,  She,  tho1  in  full-blown 
flow'r  of  glorious  beauty,  Gruw's  cold,  ev'n  in  the  Summer 
of  her  Age.  1811  W.  R.  SPENCER  Pctuis  75  The  summer  of 
her  smile.  1859  TKSNYSON  Alarr.  Gcr,nnt  398  For  now  the 
wine  made  summer  in  his  veins.  1874  LISLE  CARR  Jud. 
Guynne  I.  iii.  72  This  sudden  change  from  winter  to  summer. 

2.  In  //.  with  numeral,  put  for   'year'.     Now 
only  foef.  or  in  speaking  of  a  young  person's  age. 

13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  I*.  1686  pus  he  countes  hym  a  kow, 
J>at  was  a  kyng  ryche,  Quyle  seuen  sybez  were  ouer-seyed 
someres  I  trawe.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  i.  i.  133  Fiue 
Sommers  haue  I  spent  in  farthest  Greece.  1631  Ml  I. TON 
]•',£.  March.  Winch.  7  Summers  three  times  eight  save  one 
She  had  told.  1782  Miss  BUKNEV  Cecilia  vin.  v,  Fifteen 
summers  had  she  bloomed.  1820  HVKON  Mnr.  Fal.  iv.  ii.  157 
Doge  Dandolo  survived  to  ninety  summers.  (842  TEN NYSON 
Godii'o,  1 1  The  woman  of  a  thousand  summers  back,  Godiva. 
1896  ll'estm.  Caz.  18  July  8  2  A  good-looking  young  lady 
of  apparently  twenty  summers. 

3.  =  summer-herring  (see  6  b).  7  Obs. 

1682  J.  COLLINS  Salt  $  Fisk.  106  Of  Herrings.  Summers 
are  such  as  the  Dutch  Chasers  or  Divers  catch  from  June  to 
the  isth  of  July. 

4.  attrib.  passing  into  adj.     a.  =  Of  or  pertain 
ing  to  summer,  characteristic  of  summer,  summer- 
like,  summery  ;  suitable  or  appropriate  to,  used  or 
occupied  in,  summer;   existing,  appearing,  active, 
performed,  or  produced  in  summer. 

As  the  number  of  these  attrib.  uses  is  unlimited,  only  the 
earliest  and  most  important  examples  are  given  here. 

(a)  of  natural  phenomena,  animals,  plants,  etc."  (Cf.  OE. 
$umorhxte  summer-heat.) 

a  1300  Sin's  294  >us,  bi  the  somer  blome,  Hethen  nulli  ben 
bi-nomen.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  35  Now  be  the  lusti  somer 
floures.  14..  Now.  in  Wr -Wiilcker  707  Hec  £olt»rita%& 
somerboyde  [*ee  BOUD].  c  1450  tr.  Gir.iJdtis  Cambiensis 
Hist.  Irel.  (1896)  28  Storkes  &  swalewes,  A  o^er  somer  foules. 
1500-20  UusBAK/Vwwjxi.  26  Thy  lust)  e  be*  te  and  thy  south 
Sail  feid  as  dois  the  somcr  flour  is.  1588  SHAKS.  /-.  /,.  L.  v. 
ii.  293  Blow  like  sweet  Roses,  in  this  summer  aire.  JHit. 
408  These  summer  flies,  Haue  blowne  me  full  of  maggot 
ostentation.  1590  —  Miffs.  N.  it.  i.  no  An  odorous  Chaplel 
of  sweet  Sommer  buds.  1633  FORD  Love's  Sacr.  n.  1,  Tears, 
and  vows,  and  words,  Movesner  no  more  than  summer-winds 
a  rock.  1634  MILTON  Coitus  928  Summer  drouth,  or  singed 
air  Never  scorch  thy  tresses  fair.  1680  H.  MORE  Apocal. 
A  foe.  Pref.  26  The  Papacy  would  melt  away  like  a  bank  of 
snow  in  the  summer-sun.  1688  HOLMK  Armoury  \\.  xviii. 
467/1  These  are  the  true  shapes  both  of  the  Summer  Butter 
fly,  and  the  Wood-louse.  17*8  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  5rt»,  The 
Warmth  of  the  Summer  Weather.  1748  GHAY  Alliance  101 
Nile  redundant  o'er  his  Summer-bed.  1754—  Pftsy  83  tar 
from  the  sun  and  summer-gale.  ijglCowrU  Cotn-ersat.  705 
But  Conversation.  .Should  flow,  like  waters  after  summer 
show'rs  1790  —  7-  Thornton  38  The  summer  rill  Refreshes, 
where  it  winds,  the  faded  green.  1817  SMFLLEY  Marianne's 
Dream  25  The  sky  was  blue  as  the  summer  sea.  1820  — 
ll'itck  Atl.  xl,  The  busy  <ire;«ms,  as  thick  as  summer  flits. 
1820  KEATS  Isabella  ix,  Lady  !  thou  leadest  me  to  summer 
clime.  1834  MRS,  HF.MANS  Happy  Hour  5  Early-blighted 
leaves,  which  o'er  their  way  Dark  summer-storms  had 
heaped.  1842  LOUDON  Suburban  Hort.  566  The  greater 
part  of  the  summer  shoots  ought  to  be  stopt.  1848  DICKENS 
Donibey  iii.  The  summer  sun  was  never  on  the  street.  1850 
Miss  PRATT  Comm.  Things  of  Sen-side  iii.  171  The  insects 
of  our  summer  pools.  1879  F.  W.  ROBINSON  Coward  Consc. 
i.  i,  Without  cap  or  bonnet,  as  if  in  fair  summer-weather  trim. 

(^)  of  clothing,  food,  etc. 

1363-4 Durham  Ace. /?o//j(Surtees)$66  Inunopanno..pro 
Somersercorles[nV]proarmigeris  Prions.  1393  LANC;!,.  P.  PI. 
C.  x.  1 19  He  sente  hem  forth  seluerles  in  a  somer  garnement. 


SUMMER. 

ft  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  4343  Make  we  na  salues  for  na  sares 
ne  na  somir-bathis.  c  1480  HENRVSON  Mor.  fab.  xi.  (Fox  ff 
Wolf)  xviii,  It  is  somer  cheis,  baith  fresche  and  fair.  1481 
Cely  Papers  (Camden)  71,  j  pack  lyeth  upprest  and  sum  of  that 
packe  ys  somer  feltes.  15316  Ace.  Ld.  High  Tre>is.Xcot.  VI. 
280  Ane  pair  symmir  buttis  to  the  Kingis  grace.  1585  T. 
WASHINGTON  tr,  Nicholas's  l*oy.  i.  xvi.  17  Sommer  cloathing 
of  ihe  women  of  Malta.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  916 
When  . .  Maidens  bleach  their  summer  smockes.  c  i6«o 
Hatton  Corr.  (Camden)  3  At  my  returne  I  will  make  you  a 
sommer  sute.  1693  DRYDEN  Jui>enal'\.  40  Charg'd  with  light 
Summer-rinys  his  fingers  sweat.  1697  —  I'irg.  Georg.  in. 
665  A  Snake.. in  his  Summer  Liv'ry  rouls  along.  1765 
Must-urn  Rust.  IV.  367  It  lies  extremely  convenient  for  my 
summer.pasture.  1797  Eneycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVIII.  63  2 
The  melasses  may.,  compose  the  basis  of  a  pleasant  summer 
beer.  1801  Farmer's  Mag.  Aug.  325  The  summer  cheese, 
which  is  the  best,  is  made  of  the  evening  milk.  1834  Eneycl. 
Metro}.  (:845>  XXII.  366/1  Such  is  its  Summer  coat,  and. . 
we  distinguish  it  by  the  name  Stoat.  1881  BESANT  &  RICE 
Chafl.  Fleet  I.  33  Sir  Robert  is  calling  every  day  for  a  sum- 
mer  sallet  to  cool  his  blood. 

(c)  of  place*  or  buildings.     (Cf.  OE,  snmerselde,  SUMMER- 
HOUSE.) 

1381  WVCLIF  Jiidg.  iii.  20  Forsothe  lie  sat  in  the  somer 
sowpynge  place  [Vulg.  in  xstivo  ccenaculo]  alone.  1596 
F.iiw.  /If,  n.  i.  61  Then  in  the  sommer  arbsr  sit  by  me. 
1611  Bible  Judg.  iii.  24  Surely  he  couereth  his  feet  in  his 
Summer  chamber.  1611  —  Dan.  ii.  35  [They]  became  like 
the  chaffe  of  the  summer  threshing  floores.  1612  WEBSTER 
White  Devil  \.  ii,  TJs  iust  like  a  summer  bird-cage  in  a 
garden.  1708  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4447/1  The  Heat  of  the 
Weather  obliges  both  sides  to  retire.. into  their  Summer 
Quartern  1783  COWPER  Faithf.  Friend  i  The  green-house 
is  my  summer  seat.  1837  LOCKHART  Scott  I.  ix.  307  To 
establish  his  summer  residence  in  Lanarkshire.  1847  TKSSY- 
SON  Princ.  i.  146  A  certain  summer-palace  which  I  have. 

(d)  of  times  and  seasons.     (See  also  SUMMER-DAY,  -TIDE, 

•TIME.) 

c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  170  Sho  wolde  gnr  hur  maydyns 
gader  ^>e  dew  on  sommer  mornyngis.  a  1578  I  ..INDUS  AY 
(Pitscottie)  Citron,  Scot.  I.  228  Wpoun  anesummar  morning 
..ane  of  the  Inglishe  scheipis  persaueit  tua  schipis  com 
mand  wnder  saill.  1586  W.  WEBBK  Kng.  Poetrie  Ep.  Ded. 
(Arb.)  15  A  sleight  somewhat  compyled  for  recreation,  in  the 
intermyssions  of  my  daylie  businesse,  (euen  thys  Summer 
Kueninges).  1592  Arden  of  Feversha.ni  \.  i.  58  Sommer 
nights  are  short,  and  yet  you  ryse  ere  day.  1599  SHAKS., 
etc.  Pass.  Pilgr.  159  Youth  like  summer  morn,  ace  like 
winter  weather.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  606,  I  left  once,  by 
chance,  a  Citron  cut,  in  a  clo>e  Roome,  for  three  Summer- 
Moneths.  163*  MILTON  L* Allegro  130  Such  sights  as  youth- 
full  Poets  dream  On  Summer  eeves  by  haunted  stream. 
1725  POPE  Odyss.  iv.  55  The  dazzling  roofs,.  .Resplendent  as 
the  blaze  of  summer  noon.  1785  BURNS  Holy  Fair  i  Upon 
a  simmer  Sunday  morn.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xlv,  All  the 
tints  of  a  summer-evening  sky.  1821  SHKI.LKY  Hellas  13 
.Sweet  as  a  summer  night  without  a  breath.  1833  TENNYSON 
Pal.  of  Art  fa  A  gaudy  summer-morn.  i&yiPhotogr.  Ann. 
II.  621  Excursions  are  made  during  the  summer  months. 

(e}  of  conditions,  qualities,  or  actions. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  iv.  iii.  13  Their  lips  were  fourered 
Roses  on  a  stalke,  And  in  their  Summer  Beauty  kist  each 
other.  1617  WITHER  Abuses  n.  iv.  275  Their  ancient 
drunken-summer-reuelings  Are  out  of  date.  i636H.  BURTON 
Div.  Trag.  22  One  in  Glocestershire  being  very  forward  to 
advanceasolemne  sommer-meeting  [for  sports],  1641  BROME 
Joi'iall  Creiv  i,  After  so  many  Sommer  vagaries,  1684 
T.  BURNET  Th.  Earth  i.  ix.  123  This  reason  is  a  Summer- 
reason,  and  would  pass  very  ill  in  Winter.  1707  MORTIMER 
Hnsb.  (1721)  I,  194  Towards  the  end  of  May,  you  must  give 
your  Ground  the  Summer-Digging.  1725  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v. 
July>  Vines,  .will  be  satisfy'd  with  a  single  winter  and  one 
summer  Pruning.  1726-46  THOMSON  Winter  644  A  gay 
insect  in  his  summer  shine,  .spreads  his  mealy  wings.  1787 
BURNS  Petit.  Brnar  Water  i,  Saucy  Phcebus'  scorching 
beams,  In  flaming  summer-pride.  1813  SCOTT  Rokeky  i.  i, 
1'he  Moon  is  in  her  summer  glow.  1829  KEATS  Indolence  ii, 
The  blissful  cloud  of  summer-indolence  Benumb 'd  my  eyes. 
iC»6  LAMB  Pop.  Fallacies  xii,  (The  talk]  is  not  of  toys,  of 
nursery  books,  of  summer  holidays.  1836-9  Todds  Cycl. 
Anat.  II.  768/2  The  summer-sleep  of  hibernating  animals. 
1854  Poultry  Chron.  I.  34/2  Birds  that  have  taken  prizes  at 
London  Summer  Meeting.  1868  Rep.  U.  S.  Commissioner 
Agric.  (1869)  255  During  this  interval  of  rest.. is  the  best 
time  for  summer  trimming.  1878  B.  TAYLOR  Deukalion  in. 
i,  My  bed  of  long  delight  and  sumtnershine. 

(yj  with  descriptive  designations. 

1611  BEAUM.  &  FL.  King  <y  No  A",  v.  i,  Lyg.  I  know  you 
dare  He.  JSes,  With  none  but  Summer  Whores , . ,  my  means 
and  manners  never  could  attempt  above  a  hedge  or  hay- 
cock.  1645  G.  DANIKL  Scattered  Fancies  xxm.  iv,  You  are 
b-it  weake,  Meere  summer  Chanters.  1888  Eneycl.  Brit. 
XXIII.  45/1  Three  if  not  four  species  are  common  summer 
immigrants  to  some  part  or  other  of  the  United  States. 
1897  Appletons  Ann,  Cycl.  808/1  The  statistics  of  the  sum* 
mer-boarder  industry  are  very  incomplete. 

(g}  in  superlative  sitmmerfst  (nonce-formation). 

177*  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Mann  3  Aug.,  The  summerest 
summer  that  I  have  known  these  hundred  years, 

b.  The  possessive  summer  s  is  similarly  used, 
but  now  chiefly  with  morning,  evening^  and  night. 
(See  also  SUMMER'S  DAY,  SUMMER'S  TIDE.) 

c  1369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Blannche  821  As  the  somerys  sonne 
bryghte.  14  .  Sir  Benes  4138  (Pynson)  M  iv,  And  so  lasted 
that  cruel  fyght,  Al  that  longe  somers  nyght.  1513  DOUGLAS 
sEneis  x.  vh.  109  In  the  symmeris  drouth,  Quhen  wyndis 
risis  of  the  north  or  south.  159*  Solimun  ty  Pers.  \.  v.  64 
The  humming  of  a  gnat  in  Summers  night.  1596  SHAKS. 
i  Hen.  /y,  in.  i.  210  Ditties  highly  penn  d,  Sung  by  a  faire 
Qtieene  in  a  Summers  Bowre.  1601  —  *jnl.  C.  in.  ii.  176 
'i'waspn  a  Summer's  Euenjng.  1613  JACKSON  Creed  i.xxiii. 
136  Diseases,  neuer  perceiued  in  their  Summers  growth, 
vntill  they  be  ripe  of  death  in  the  Autumne.  1654  WARRKN 
Unbelievers  22  The  Sodomites,  .shall  have  a  Summers  par 
lour  in  hell  over  that  soule.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  in.  43  The 
..sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  Summers  Rose.  /bid.  ix.447  As 
one.  .Forth  issuing  on  a  Summers  Morn.  1711  RAMSAY 
A  ettha  45  Her  presence,  like  a  simmer's  morning  ray.  1780-9 
COWPER  Cricket  *\  Their's  is  but  a  summer's  song.  1808 
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i     I.  MAYNK  Siller  Gun  i.  i,  Ac   Simmer's  morning.      1855 
I    MILLER  Elem.  Chfin.t  Chem.  Phys.  iii.  §  4.  112  If  the  right 
rhombic  crystals  [of  sulphate  of  nickel]  be  placed  in  the 
summer's  sun  for  a  few  days  they  become  opaque. 

C.  Applied  to  crops,  etc.  that  ripen  in  summer, 
as  summer  fruit ^  more  particularly  to  such  as 
ripen  in  the  summer  of  the  year  in  which  they  are 
sown,  as  summer  barley,  corn,  grain,  rye,  seed, 
vetch,  wheat;  also  spec,  in  popular  names  of  early- 
ripening  apples  and  pears,  as  summer  apple,  pear- 
main,  peppering,  etc.  (cf.  also  6  b). 

IMS  TKKVUA  AwM.  Del'.R.  xvu.lxv.(BodI.  MS.)  Winter 
seede  is  sone  isowe  and  somer  sede  is  late  isowe.  1535  Co- 
VERDALF.  Atnos  \\\\.  i  lieholde,  there  was  a  maunde  with 
sommer  frute.  1577  B.GoocK  Heresbactis  Husb.  26  Sommer 
seedes,  whicheare  sowed  before  the  risyng  of  the  seuenstarres, 
and  in  the  Spring, as  Beanes.  Ibid.,  Sommer  Barley.. and 
suche  other,  are  sowed  in  the  Spring  time.  Ibid.  27  b,  Rye. . 
is  sowed.. in  Februarie,  and  called  Sommer  Wheate.  Ibid. 
34  Pease.. are  sowed  among  Sommer  Come.  1578  LYTE 
Dodoens  iv.  1.453  A.  sommer  wheate  or  grayne.  Ibid.,  Men 
sow  their  winter  corne  in  September,  or  October,  &  the  som 
mer  corne  in  March,  but  they  are  ripe  altogit her  in  July.  1676 
WORI.IDGK  Cyder  (1691)  214  The  Denny-pear,  Prussia-pear, 
Summer- Poppering.  .areall  verygoodtable-fruit.  i68xGKE\v 
J/xuMfM  H-  in.  iii.  235  Summer  Wheat  of  New  England. 
n  1712  LISLE  Huso.  (1757)  174,  I  spoke.. of  the  husbandry  of 
sowing  goar  or  summer-vetches.  17*2  Phil.  Trans.  XXXII. 
231  The  Apple,  that  produces  the  Molosses,  is  a  Summer- 
Sweeting.  i?64An/t.  Reg.  u.  2  Several  trials  of  summer-corn 
.  .in  which  both  barley  and  oats  have  succeeded.  1765  Mu 
seum  Rust.  IV.  435  He  was.  .obliged  to  wait  till  Mr.  Rocque'.s 
summer-seed  was  reaped.  iSia  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Syst.  Hnsl<. 
Scot.  i.  244  The  real  spring  or  summer  wheat,  has  been  of 
late  introduced  in  various  districts  in  Scotland.  1834 /V««y 
Cycl,  II.  190/1  Summer  golden  pippin.  Summer  Thorle. 
1854  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  352/1  Summer-fruits;  as  cherries, 
currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  strawberries,  etc. 

1*  d.  =  Having  a  sunny  or  southerly  aspect ;  so 
summer-east,  -west  =  south-east,  -west.  Obs. 

(  1440  Pallad.  on  Hitsb,  \.  491  Thyn  oilcelar  sette  on  the 
somer  side.  1555  EDKN  Decades  If.  Ind.  (Arb.)  328  To- 
\varde  the  sommer  East,  it  confineth  with  the  Tartars. 
1604  E.  G[uiMSTONt:]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  m.  v.  135 
They  do  call  lower  windes  those.. which  blowe  from  the 
South  to  the  summer-weast.  1676  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  585  A 
kind  of  Solar  stove,  made  in  a  Summer-wall. 

e.  Jig.  with  reference  to  prosperous,  pleasant,  or 
genial  conditions;  said  espf  of  friendship  that  lasts 
only  in  times  of  prosperity,  —  FAIR-WEATHER  2. 

1591  NASHE  Strange  Neives  Wks.  1904  I.  291  His  low- 
flighted  affection  (fortunes  summer  (blower).  1611  SHAKS. 
Cymb.  in.  iv.  12  If 't  be  Summer  Newes  Smile  too't  before. 
1624  QUARLES  Job  Militant,  Digestion  iv,  If  Winter  for 
tunes  nip  thy  Summer  Friends,,  .despaire  not,  but  be  wise. 
1631  MASSINGKR  AI aid  of  Hon.  in.  i,  Summer-friendship, 
Whose  flattering  leaves,  that  shadowed  us  in  our  Pros 
perity.. drop  off  In  the  Autumn  of  adversity!  1717-46 
THOMSON  Summer  347  Luxurious  Men,  unheeding,  pass  An 
idle  summer-life  in  fortune's  shine,  r  1800  R,  CUMBERLAND 
John  De  Lancaster  (1809!  III.  93  We  are  but  summer 
soldiers.  1805  Ann.  Rev.  III.  584  He  was  in  the  Fleet,, 
deserted  by  his  three  Summer  friends.  1818  Ibid.  XIX.  42 
He  was  the  frequent  visitor  of  Clarendon,  when  that  admir 
able  man  was  abandoned  by  the  swarm  of  summer  followers. 
1841  TENNYSON  Locksley  Hall  164  Summer  isles  of  Eden. 
5.  Comb.',  objective,  as  summer-breathing  Bloving 
ppl.  adjs. ;  instrumental,  as  summer-blanched,  -dried, 
-shrunk,  -stricken  pples.  and  ppl.  adjs. ;  similative, 
as  summer-seeming  adj.;  'in  or  during  summer7, 
as  summer-brewed ',  -felled^  -flowering,  -leaping^ 
t -lived,  -made,  -ripening,  -staying,  -swelling, 
•threshed  pples.  and  ppl.  adjs. ;  summer-feed,  -graze^ 
-prune,  -till,  -yard  vbs. ;  summer-curer. 

1864  TENNYSON  Ayltner's  F.  152  One  [sc.  hut]  that,  *sum- 
mer-blanch'd,  Was  parcel-bearded  with  the  traveller's-joy. 
1806  M.  A.  SHEE  Rhymes  on  Art  68  In  calmer  seas,  and 
*-summer-breathing  gales.  1826  Art  of  Brewing  (ed.  2)  32 
Imperfect  fermentation,  .causes  acidity  and  other  faults  in 
*summer«brewed  beers.  1881  Chicago  Times  14  May,  It  is 
to  the  interest  now  of  the  leading  *sununer-curers  [sc.  of 
pork]  to  get  values  down.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  ofL.  in.  xvi, 
A  *sunimer-dried  fountain.  1799  A.  YOUNG  Agric.  Line. 
190,  13  acres  of  marsh  at  Grimsby,  that  "summer-feeds  14 
bullocks.  1838  HOLLOWAY  Pro^l.  I)ict.t  To  skeer,  to  mow 
lightly  over,  applied  to  pastures,  which  have  been  summer 
fed.  1804  Phil.  Trans.  XCV.  92  Proper  marks  were  put  to 
distinguish  the  winter-felled  from  the  *su miner- felled  poles. 
1897  MKS.  VOVNICH  Gadfly  \t  In  one  corner  stood  a  huge 
*summer-flowering  magnolia.  1900  Daily  A'nvs  5  May  4 '5 
Summer-flowering  chrysanthemums.  1799  A.  \OVKG  Aff'ic. 
Line.  354  He.. in  April  *summer-grazed  them,  taking  the 
wool.  1596  Ediv.  Ill,  n.  i.  107  To  musicke  euery  *sommer 
leaping  swaine  Compares  his  sunburnt  louer  when  shee 
speakes.  1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  Wks.  1904  II.  275 
"Summer  liude  grashpppers  gaping  after  deaw.  itysZoolo- 
gist  Ser.  n.  X.  4693  They  [sc.  starlings]  fly  into  the  air  with 
swallows,  &c.,  and  catch  insects  similar  to  that  *summcr- 
loving  tribe.  1842  J.  AITON  Dom.  Econ.  (1857)  206  This. . 
increases  the  quantity  of  your  "summer-made  manure.  1786 
ABERCROMBIE  Card.  Assist.  174  *Summer  prune  by  dis 
placing  all  fore-right  productions.  1840  J.  Bui; i.  Farmer  s 
Companion  ^^  They  are  cropped  with  small  grains  or  *sum- 
mer-ripening  crops.  1605  SHAKS.  Much.  iv.  iii.  86  This 
Auarice.  .growes  with  more  pernicious  roole  Then  "Sum 
mer-seeming  Lust.  1815  SCOTT  Betrothed  ii,  A  maiden 
smiles  at  the  'summer-shrunk  brook  while  she  crosses  it. 
'1868  LYNCH  Rivulet  CLX.  iii.Can . .  The  "summer-staying  birds 
forget  The  winter's  force  to  shun?  1827  SCOTT  llighl.  Widow 
v,  You  do  but  resemble  ttie  *summer-stricken  stream,  which 
js  turned  aside  by  the  rushes.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent,  n. 
iv.  162  Lest  the  base  earth  Should.  .Disdaine  to  roote  the 
*Sommer-swelling  flowre.  i8ia  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Syst.  Husb. 
Scot.  i.  346  It  enables  the  farmer  to  make  his  "summer- 
threshed  straw  into  dung.  1847  HALLIWELL  s.v.,  'That  field 
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was  *summer.tilled  last  year  ',  i.  e.  lay  fallow.  1840  J.  BUEL 
Partner's  Contp.i<^,  Feeding  these  crops  with  the  long  manure 
of  ttie  yards  and  stables,  instead  of  ^summer- yarding  it. 

6.  Special  combs. :  f  summer-ale,  (a]  ale  brewed 
in  summer,  new  or  heady  ale ;  (b)  a  summer  fes 
tival  (see  ALB  3)  ;  summer-barm  v.  intr.,  to 
ferment  in  warm  weather;  t  summer-blink,  a 
short  spell  of  sunshine  in  dull  weather ;  •{•  summer- 
broach,  a  maypole  decked  ;  summer  catarrh  — 
HAY-FEVEK  ;  summer  cholera  =  CHOLERA  2  ; 
summer-colt  (usually  pi.)  local,  the  undulating 
appearance  of  the  air  near  the  ground  on  a  hot 
day;  see  also  quot.  1825;  summer  complaint 
U.S.,  summer  diarrhoea  of  children;  also,  infantile 
cholera  and  dysentery ;  summer  diarrhoea  = 
summer  cholera ;  summer- dream,  a  pleasant 
or  happy  dream;  summer- eat  v.  trans,  dial.,  to 
!  use  as  summer  pasture  ;  summer-eggs  =  summer 
ova  (Cassell,  1887);  summer  fever,  hay-fever; 
I  summer-field,  f  (a)  rendering  L.  sstiva  area  = 
i  summer  floor ;  (/')  a  field  with  the  summer  crop  ; 
|  (c)  dial,  a  summer-fallow;  f  summer  floor  [FLOOR 
j  sb.1  6],  a  thrashing-floor;  summer-fold  (now 
i  dial.'],  a  freckle ;  summer-gauze,  -goose  local,  gos 
samer  ;  fsummer  hall,  (a]  rendering  L.  aasitva  area 
=  summer  floor;  (Ii)  =  SUMMER-HOUSE  2,  2  b;  sum 
mer-heat  [OE.  rumorAjrlt],  the  heat  of  summer  ; 
spec,  an  arbitrary  maximum  summer  temperature 
commonly  marked  on  thermometers  ;  f  summer 
lady,  the  queen  of  the  '  summer-game ' ;  summer- 
lay  sb.  dial.,  land  lying  fallow  in  summer ;  in  East 
Anglia,aturnip  fallow;  summerlay  v.  trans. dial., 
to  lay  fallow  ;  •)•  summer  lea-land  =  SUMMER-FAL 
LOW;  summer- lease  dial,  (see  quots.);  summer- 
leding  pseudo-arch,  [f.  OE.  sumarlida  summer  ex 
pedition  (O.E.C'liron.  nn. 871)], see  quot.;  summer 
lightning,  sheet  lightning  without  audible  thun 
der,  often  seen  in  hot  weather ;  also  allusively 
and  attrib. ;  t  summer-lord,  a  youth  chosen  as 
president  of  the  '  summer-game '  ;  cf.  MAY-LORD  ; 
summer  meal  Sc.,  meal  for  use  until  harvest ; 
summer  number,  a  summer  issue  of  a  periodical, 
with  special  features;  summer-ova,  eggs  produced 
by  certain  freshwater  invertebiates  in 'spring  and 
summer  ;  summer  parlour  Obs.  or  arch.,  an  apart 
ment  for  summer  use ;  t  summer-pole,  a  pole 
decked  with  flowers  erected  during  the  'summer- 
games  ' ;  t  summer('s)  queen  =  summer  lady  • 
summer  rash,  prickly  heat,  Lichen  tropicus ; 
|  f  summer-ripe  a.,  fully  ripe;  f  summer-room 
=  SUMMER-HOUSE  2  ;  summer-sob  Sr.,  a  summer 
shower ;  summer  spot,  a  freckle  ;  t  summer- 
stirring,  summer  ploughing;  hence  t  summer-stir 
v.  trans. ;  t  summer  top  v.  trans.,  to  cut  off  as  in 
summer  pruning  ;  f  summer  tree  Sc.  =  summer- 
pole;  summer-work  s/i.  and  v.,  -working  = 
SUMMER-FALLOW  si',  and  v. ;  summer-yellow,  a 
variety  of  cotton-seed  oil. 

1586  A.  DAY  Kitg.  Secretary  I.  (1625)  109  The  superfluities 
of  *summer-ale,  that  hath  wrought  in  his  giddie  braine. 
1636  H.  BURTON  Div.  Trag.  21  The  people,  .prepared  for 
a  solemne  summer-ale.  1818  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  2)  s.v., 
When  malt  liquor  begins  to  ferment,  in  warm  weather, 
before  the  application  of  the  barm,  it  is  said  to  be  *summer- 
barm'd.  1637  RUTHKRFORD  Let.  to  R.  Gordon  i  Jan.,  Yet 
I  am  in  this  hot  *summer-blink,  with  the  tear  in  my  eye. 
I  1619  1'asqttirs  Palin.  Ii  3,  A  "Sommer-broach,  Vcleap'd  a 
!  May-pole.  1828  Medico.Chirurg.  Trans.  XIV.  437  Of  the 
Catarrhus  ^Estivus,  or  *Summer  Catarrh.  1862  Chatttlt. 
Eneycl.  III.  6/1  The  milder  forms  of  Qholera].  .termed  by 
some. .  British  or  *Summer  C[holera].  1685  Phil.  Trans. 
XV.  993  An  undulating  motion  [which]  our  Countrie 
People  call  by  the  name  of  *Summer  Colts  in  the  Air.  1768 
Ross  llelenare  21  The  summer  cants  \mispr.  cauls]  were 
dancing  here  an'  there.  1796  W.  H.  MARSHALL  Rural  Econ. 
Yorks.  (ed.  2)  II.  349  When  the  air  is  seen  in  a  calm  hot 
day  to  undulate, .  .the  phenomenon  is  expressed  by  saying, 
'the  summer  colt  rides'.  18x5  JAMIFSON,  Summer-emits, 
..the  gnats  which  dance  in  clusters  on  a  summer  evening. 
1847  E.  HALLOWEU.  in  Amer.  Jrnl.  Mat.  ici.XIV.  40  On  the 
en demicgastro-follicular  enteritis,  or  "summer complaint'  of 
children.  1855  DUNGLISON  Meti.  Lex.,  Summer  ct'tiijilaiiit, 
.  .is  often.,  made  to  include  dysentery  and  cholera  infantum. 
1883  F.  T.  ROBERTS  Th.  t,  1'ract.  Mat.  (ed.  5)  196  The  so- 
called  sporadic,  bilious,  or  English  cholera, or  *summer  diar 
rhoea,  the  symptoms  of  which  sometimes  closely  resemble 
those  of  true  cholera.  1820  C'LARK/VwjA' ural Lifot^A.  3) 
60  Ye  gently  dimpled,  curling  streams,  Rilling  as  smooth  as 
*summer-dreams.  1005  IVeslm.  Gaz.  i  July  14/2  Delight 
ing  in  the  summer-dream  of  love.  1788  W.  H.  MARSHALL 
Rural  Econ.  Yorks.  II.  357  *Summer~ealt  to  use  as  pas 
ture.  1870  Zoologist  Ser.  n.  V.  2335  A  field  of  summer- 
eaten  clover,  from  which  the  shetp  had  a  few  days  been 
removed.  1867  PIRRIE  I/ay  Asthma  25  It  appears  to  us, 
that  in  many  instances,  'Summer  Fever  or  Summer  Illness, 
would  be  more  applicable  than  Hay  Fever.  1381  WYCLIF 
Dan.  ii.  35  The  yren,..syluer,  and  gold,  ben..dryuen  as  in 
to  a  qwenchid  brond  of  *somer  feeld  (1388  somer  halle; 
Vulg.  xstivx  arex}.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  v.  ii.  8  The 
wretched,  bloody,  and  vsurping  Boare,  (That  spoyl'd  your 
Summer  Fields,  and  fruitfull  Vines).  1794  T.  DAVIS  Agric. 
Wilts  59  In  the  four-field  husbandry,  where  the  clover  is 
sown  the  second  year,  and  mowed  the  third,  the  field  be« 
comes  in  the  fourth  year  what  is  called  in  Wiltshire  '  a  sum 
mer  field  '.  1535  COVERIMLE  Dan.  ii.  35  Like  the  chaffe  off 
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corne,  that  the  wynde  bloweth  awayc  from  y*  *somer  floores. 
1668  Lomi.  Gas.  No.  282/4  With  some  Kreakles,  or  *Sum- 
merfoldestn  the  Face.  1876  IV' hithy  Gloss.  *  Summer-gauze  ^ 
gossamer ;  quantities  of  which,  blown  from  the  land  to 
the  sea,  adheres  to  the  rigging  of  ships,  a  1800  PEGGK 
Sn/>pl.  Grose,  *Sn»twer.goos,  the  gossamer.  North.  1388 
*Somer  halle  [see  summer  field,  1382],  (11400-50  Wars 
Alex.  2922  So  sills  he  furth..in-to  a  somere-hall,  pare 
sesonde  was  a  soper.  1429  m  Muni  in.  Magd.  Coll.  Oxf. 
(1882)  16,  j  somerhalle  cum  iij  earner Ls  ibidem  annexis.  1583 
STUBBF.S  Anat.  Abuses  M  3  b,  They  straw  the  groqnd 
rounde  about,  binde  green  boughes  about  it  \sc.  the  May 
pole],  set  vp  sommer  haules  bowers,  and  arbors.  1781 
Cowi'ER  Retirent.  196  Her  [sc.  Nature's]  *summer  heats-, 
her  fruits,  and  her  perfumes.  1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Set. 
ff  Art  II.  319  If  the  instrument  is.. intended  chiefly  to 
measure  the  higher  degrees  of  heat,  as  from  a  summer-heat 
to  that  of  boiling  water.  1853  M.  ARNOLD  Scholar  Gypsy 
vii,  In  my  boat  I  lie  Moor'd  to  the  cool  bank  in  the  summer 
heats.  1877  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  64  The  Sumrner-heat  may 
never  be  strong  enough  to  melt  all  the  ice.  1571  'Summer 
lady  [see  summer  loril],  1781  W.  H.  MARSHALL  Rural 
Econ.  Norfolk  (1795)  II.  320  Lambs. .  bought  up  by  the 
East  Norfolk  '  graziers'  in  order  to  pick  among  their  *sum- 
merlies  and  their  stubbles,  after  harvest.  1467  Paston  Lett. 
II.  302  He  wolde  *somerlay  and  tylle  the  londe,  otherwise 
then  itK  ciy>$fl>id.  111.402  The  seide  x.  acres  londe,  sowen 
with  barly  and  peson,  wherof  v.  acres  were  weel  somerlayde 
to  the  seid  barly.  £1440  Promf.  Parv,  464/1  *Somyr  lay- 
lond,  novale.  1863  W.  UAKNES  Dorset  Glass.)  Leazet  or 

*  glimmer  leaze,  a  field   stocked  through   the  summer,    in 
distinction  from  a  mead  which  is  mown.     1886  /F.  Sow. 
Gloss.,   Suntmerleys,    sit  turner  leaze,    pasture    fed    only    in 
summer.     1865  KINGSLKY  llereiv.  iii,  A  certain  amount  of 

*  "summer-leiling"  (i.e.  piracy  between  seed-time  and  har 
vest  i.     1833  TENNYSON  Miller's  Daughterly  Grny  eyes  lit 
up  With   "summer  lightnings  of  a  soul  So  full  of  summer 
warmth.  1856  MRS.  GORE  Life's  Lessons  xxiv,  Like  summer 
lightning  gleaming  from  a  thunder-cloud.   1871  Daily  Neivs 
7  Nov.,  When  a  pheasant  is  flushed  you  only  catch  a  summer- 
lightning  glimpse  of  him.     1888  Encycl.  Urit.  XXIII.  330/1 
What  is  called  '  summer  lightning  '  or  '  wild-fire  '. . .  In  the 
majority  of  cases  It  is  merely  the  effect  of  a  distant  thunder 
storm.    It  Is  also  often  due  to  a  thunderstorm  in  the  higher 
strata  of  the  atmosphere  overhead.    1571  GRISDAL/«/W«C.  n. 
§  19  That  the  Minister  and  churchwardens  shall  not  suffer  any 
Lordes  of  misrule,  or  *sommer  Lordes,  or  Ladies,  .to  come 
vnreuerently  in  to  any  Church,  or  Chapel.  i*fyMarpreI.tHay 
any  Work  3  The  sommer  Lord  with  his  Mate  game.     1500- 
ao  DUNBAR  Pi'ents  xxxix.  30   Lairdis  in  silk  harlis  to  the 
eill,   For  quhilk  thair  tennentis   said   *sotner    meill.     1877 
HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Aniin.  190  In  some  Rotifers,  the  eggs 
are  distinguishable,  as  in  certain   Titrbellaria,  into  "sum 
mer  and  winter  ova.     1388  WYCUF   Judg.  iii.  20  He  sat 
aloone  in  a  *somer  parlour.     1684  BLTNYAN  Pilgr*  n.  26  So 
he  left  them  a  while  in  a   Summer    Parler   below.     173* 
BERKELKY  Alciphron  I.   95   As  we    sate   round    the   Tea- 
table,  in  a  Summer-Parlour  which  looks  into  the  Garden. 
1829  SCOTT  Guy  M.  Introd.,  The  old  man  led  the  way  into 
a  summer  parlour.     1617  WITHER  Abuses  n.  \v.  277  They 
know  how  to  discommend  A  May-game,  or  a  *Summer-pole 
detie.     1619  Pasyuzfs  Palin.  11  3  b,  Since  the  Sommer-poles 
were  ouerthrowne,  And  all  good  sports  and   menyments 
decayd.      c  1400    Destr,    Troy  1627   *Somur   qwenes,   and 
qwaintans,&  oi>er  qwaint  gaumes.    1590  GREENE  Mourning 
Garm.  C  3 b,  Fairc  she  was  as  faire  might  be..I3eautiou-., 
like  a  Sommers  Queene.     1820  GOOD  Nosology  466  Lichen 
.  .Tropicus..  Attacks  new  settlers  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
other  warm  regions..  .Prickly  heat.  \Summer-rash.    #1670 
HACKET  Alp.  Williams  u.  (1693)  228  It  is  an  Injury,  .upon 
Corn,  when  it  is  ''Summer-ripe,  not  to  be  cut  down  with  the 
Sickle.     1748  De  Foe's  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  (1753)  I.  307  On  the 
Summit  of  this  Hill  his  Lordship  built  a  'Summer-room. 
1797  JANE  AUSTEN  Sense  fy  Sens,  xiii,  One  of  the  pleasantest 
Summer-rooms  in  England.     1768  Ross  llelenore  69  Yon 
'summer  sob  is  out,  This  night  looks  well, ..The  morn,  I 
hope,  will    better    prove.     1876    DUNGLISON    Med.    Le.\\% 

*  Summer  Sfots,  Ephelide*.    1669  WORLUJGK  Sjfst.  Agric. 
(1681)  332  *l'o  *Snmmer-stir,  to  Fallow  Land  in  the  Sum 
mer.     1766  Complete   Farmer.,    To  Summer-land,  or    To 
Summer-Stir,  to  fallow  land  in  the  summer.     1616  SUKKL. 
&  MARKH.  Country    Farm    555    At    mid-May   you   shall 
manure  it,  and  in  lune  you  shall  giue  it  the  second  earing, 
which  is  called   'Sommer-stirring.      "  *.S4&    HALL   Chroii.t 
Hen.   I7lf,  49   The   head   of  thys  sedicion    was  'sommer 
topped,  that  it  coulde  haue  no  tyme  to  sprynge  any  higher. 
1555  Acts  Part.  Sept.,  Mary  (1814)  II.  500/1  Gif  ony  wemen 
or  vthers  about  "simmer  treis  singand  makis  perturbatioun 
to  the  Quenis  liegis  in  the  passage  throw  Burrowis.     1886 
Cheshire  Gloss.t  *  Summer-work,  a  summer  fallow.     1681 
MARTINDALE  in  Houghton  Colt.  Lett.  Im/>r.  Hnsb.  No.  n. 
125  If  it  [ic.land]  grow  weedy  or  grassie,  we  sometimes  Fal 
low  or  "Summer-work  it.     1793  J.  H.  CAMPBELL  in  Young s 
Annals  Agric.  XX.  124  The  fallows  (or  *Snmwer-ivorkings} 
are  tumbled  over  by  the  plough,  and  jingled  over  by  harrows. 
1801  Farmer's  Mag.  Aug.  263  Rotation  of  different  crops, 
fallowing,  summer-working.     191*  Standard  20  Sept.  8/7 
Cottonseed  oil  irregular,  "summer  yellow  spot  10  up,  October 
option  9  points  down. 

b.  In  names  of  animals  and  plants  which  are 
active  or  flourish  in  summer  (often  rendering  L. 
xstivus,  xstivalis  as  a  specific  name) :  summer 
cock  dial.,  see  quots.  ;  summer  cypress  =  BEL- 
VFDKKE  2 ;  summer  duck,  a  North  American 
duck,  sKx  sponsat  the  wood-duck  ;  summer  finch 
U.S.,  a  popular  name  for  birds  of  the  genus  Peucya\ 
f  summer  fool,  a  species  of  Lcucojum  ;  summer 
grape,  a  North  American  wild  grape,  Vitis  wsti- 
valis ;  summer  grass,  (a)  the  grass  of  summer  ; 
(£)  the  Australian  hairy  finger-grass,  Panicum 
sanguinalc ;  summer  haw,  Crattegus  fava ; 
summer  hemp  =  FIMBLE  sb^-  \  ;  summer- 
herring,  (a)  a  herring  taken  in  summer ;  (£)  f/.S. 
applied  to  some  fishes  resembling  the  herring,  as 
the  alewife,  Ctupea  sci-rata  •  summer  rape.  Bras- 
sua  campestris  (  Treas.  Bot.  1 866);  summer  red- 
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bird,  the  rose  tanager,  Fyranga  sesliva^  which 
summers  in  N.  America  ;  summer  rose,  (a]  arose 
of  summer;  (b)  an  early  kind  of  pear;  summer 
savory  (see  SAVORY  i) ;  summer  snake  =  GKEEN 
SNAKE  I  ;  summer  snipe,  the  common  sandpiper, 
Tringoides  hypoleitcus  ;  summer  snowflake  (see 
SNOWFJ.AKK  3)  ;  summer  squash,  a  pumpkin 
(Treas.  Bot.  Suppl.  1874);  summer  tanager  = 
summer  rcdbird\  summer  teal,  the  garganey  ; 
f  summer-whiting  =  PELAMYD  I  ;  summer- 
worm,  a  worm  or  maggot  that  breeds  in  summer ; 
summer  yellowbird,  a  N.American  wood-warbler, 
Dendra-ca  s&stiva. 

1790  GROSE  Prmnnc.  Gloss,  (ed.  z\  Suppl,  *Summer-coek> 
a  young  salmon  at  that  time.  York  City.  1881  DAY  Fishes 
Gt,  Brit,  II.  69  In  Northumberland  a  '  milter  '  or  spawning 
male  is  known  as  a  summer-cock  or  gib-fish.  1767  ABKK- 
CROMBIE  Ev.  Man  /it's  own  Gardener  11803)735/2  Belvidere 
or  "Summer  Cypress,  1829  Lou  DON  Encycl.  Plants  (1836) 
206  Kochia  scoparia,  .summer  Cypress.  173*  Phil,  Trans. 
XXXVII.  449  The  *Summer  Duck. .is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  Birds.  1743  M.  CATESBV  Nat.  Hist.  Carolina 
(1754)  I.  97  The  Summer  Duck .  .is  of  a  mean  size,  between 
the  common  Wild  Duck  and  Teal.  1860  GOSSE  Rom.  Nat. 
Hist.  199  The  Summer-duck  of  America,  .delights  in  woods. 
1884  COUES  N.  After.  Birds  373  Peucxa  xstivatis  iilino- 
ensis,  Illinois  *Summer  Fincli.  '597  GERARDE  Herbal  i. 
Ixxviii.  121  Leucoium  Bnlbosum prxcox.  Timely  flowring 
Bulbus  violet.. .  In  English  we  may  call  it.  .after  the  Dutch 
na.ttteS0Mtr  settf&ens,  that  is,*Sommer  fooles.  1629  PARKIN 
SON  Parad.  (1904)  16  Diuer.s  sorts  of  Crocus  or  Saffron 
flower  will  appeare,  the  little  early  Summer  foole  or  Leu- 
coium  bulbosum.  1814  PL'HSH  Flora  Amer.  Seftentr.  1. 16; 
VitiScSStiralis  sinuata.  .is  known  by  the  name  of  'Summer- 
grape.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  i',  i.  i.  65  Which.  .Grew  like  the 
'Summer  Grasse,  fastest  by  Night.  1882  '  QUIDA'  Mare  nun  a 
I.  3  The  rich  loadsof  summer-grass  or  grain.  1889  MAIDEN 
Use/.  PI.  Australia  102  Panicum  sanguinale,.  .Summer 
Grass.  1856  A.  GRAY.V<X«.  Bot.  (iS6o>  124  C\ratyffus]Jfnt-a, 
Ait.  ('Summer  Hawi.  1707  MOKTIMKR  Hush.  118  The  light 
*Summer-hemp,  that  bears  no  Seed,  is  called  Fimble  hemp. 
1614  T. GENTLEMAN  England's  Wiiy  20  A  barrel!  of  *  Summer- 
herrings,  worth  20  or  30  shillings.  1883  WALLKM  Fish  Sup 
ply  Norway  17  The  catch  of  Summer-herring  and  Sprat  in 
the  Fisheries  of  the  years  1876-1881.  1743  M.  CATKSBY  Nat. 
Hist.  Carolina  (1754)  I.  56  Mnscicafiarnbra.  The  "Summer 
Red- Bird.  This  is  about  the  size  of  a  Sparrow.. and.  .is  of 
a  bright  red.  1872  COUES  \.  Amer,  Birds  in  Summer 
Red-bird,  rich  rose-red,  or  vermilion,  including  wings  and 
tail.  17*7-46  THOMSON  Summer  354  Full  as  the  *summer- 
rose  Blown  by  prevailing  suns  the  ruddy  maid.  1841  WHM- 
TIEH  Lucy  Hoofer  3  All  of  thee  we  loved  and  cherished  Has 
with  thy  summer  roses  perished.  i86oHoGGJcV;«Y/W<x«w«/2i4 
Pears..  Summer  Rose  (Epine  Rose  ;Ognonet;  Rose;  Thorny 
Rose).  1801  SHAW  Gi'n.  Z.ool,  III.  n.  551  *Summer  Snake. 
Coluber  sEstfvits. . .  Native  of  many  parts  of  North  America, 
residing  on  trees.  i8oa  MONTAGU  Ornith.  Diet.,  Sandpiper 
—Common, . .  It  is  known  in  some  places  by  the  name  of 
"Summer  Snipe.  1849  KIN<:SLEY  Afisc,  (1859)  II.  251  The 
summer  snipes  flitted  whistling  up  the  shallow.  1783  LA 
THAM  Gen.  Synop.  Birds  II.  i.  220  *Summer  Tanager.  A 
little  bigger  than  an  House  Sparrow.  1884  COUES  N.  A mer. 
Birds  317.  1668  CHARI.F.TON  Onomast.  101  Qnerqneduta, 
Cristata..ab  aucupibus  dicta,  the  *Summer-Teai.  1766 
[see  GARGANEY].  1879  Encycl.  Brit.  X.  80/1  «.  1624  Mi;  - 
DLETON  Game  Chess  v.  iii,  The  pelamis  Which  some  call 
'summer- whiting,  from  Chalcedon.  1658  ROWLAND  tr. 
Moufefs  Theat.  Ins.  1130  The  English  call  them  [sc.  water- 
worms]  *Summer-wornis,  either  because  they  are  seen  only 
in  Summer,  or  they  die  in  Winter.  1668  CHARLETON  Ono- 
mast.  59  Aw/w/'r/tf/aywrt^/V:?,  Summer-Worms.  1820  SHELLEY 
Proineth.  Unh.  iv  313  The  jagged  alligator,  and  the., 
behemoth . .  multiplied  like  summer  worms  On  an  abandoned 
corpse.  187*  COUKS  A'.  Amer.  Birds  97  Blue-eyed  Yellow 
Warbler.  Golden  Warbler.  "Summer  Yellow-bird. 

Summer  (sc'mai),  sb.^  Also  4  Burner,  4-5 
swmmer,  somere,  4-8  somer,  (6  somor),  5  som- 
mere,  6-9  sommer  ;  Sc,  6-7  (9)  symmer,  9 
simmer,  ^shimmer).  See  also  SOMMIEB -.  [n. 
AF.  sumertsomert  —  OK.  somier  (mod.F.j<w//«/<?/') 
pack-horse,  beam  =  Pr.  sawnicr,  It.  sowaro, 
somiere :— pop.L.  saumantt-s,  for  sagmaritis,  f. 
sagma  (see  SUM  sb.-}.  For  the  sense-development 
cf.  horse  and  F.  cheval. 

The  OF.  word  was  adopted  In  MLG.  somer  long  thin  pole 
or  tree  ] 

I.  fl.  A  pack-horse.     (Cf.  SOMEU  i,  SOUMER.) 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  xix.  746  [They]  tynt  hot  Hull  of  thar 
ger,  Bot  gif  it  war  ony  swmmer  \v.r.  summer]  That  in  the 
moss  wes  left  Hand.  14. .  Guy  ll'arw.  (ed.  Copland  ?  1560) 
Ccj  b,  His  neck  is  great  as  any  sommere;  he  renneth  as 
swifts  as  any  Distrere  [MS.  Auck.  \.  7163  As  a  somer  it  is 
brested  bifore  in  he  brede  &  swifter  ernend  J>an  ani  stede]. 
c  1470  Love's  Bonaient.  Mirr.  xiv.  (Sherard  MS.),  Joure.. 
knyghtes, .  .horses  and  herneyes,  charyotes  and  summercs. 

II.  2.  fa.  gen.  A  main  beam  in  a  structure. 
Sc.  (in  genuine  use).   O&s, 

'> 


xvij.  somers  pro  springaldis  . .  xij  li.  xviij.s.  viij.d.  1375 
HARBOUR  Bruce  xvu.  696  The  stane..hyt  the  sow  in  sic 
maner,  That  it  that  wes  the  mast  summer. .  In-swndlr  with 
that  dusche  he  brak.  1533  in  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials  (1833) 
I.  '163  [lireaking  their]  dooks,  [and  Fishing  in  the  water 
of  Dee,.. and  destruction  of  the]  symmeris  [and]  hekkis 
[thereof], 

1654  EAKI,  MONM.  tr.  Bentii'eglio'' s  Wars  Flanders  319    i 
That  they  might  place  their  Summers  in  the  parts  nearest  the 
banks. .and  in  the  middle  where  it  was  deepest  their  boats. 
1658  tr.  Porta's  Nat.  Magitk  iv.  i.  113  Binde  [the  vines].,     j 
fast  to  the  summers  or  beams  with  the  sprigs  of   Broom. 
1715  LEOSI  Palladia's  Arckit.  (1742)  I.  85  These  summers 
were  join'd  with  other  summers  across  them. 

b.  A  horizontal   bearing  beam  in  a   building; 


SUMMER. 

spec,  the  main  beam  supporting  the  girders  or  joists 
o!'  a  floor  (or  occas.  the  rafters  of  a  roof).  (\Vhen 
on  the  face  of  a  building  it  is  propeily  called 
BREAST-SUMMER.) 

1359-60  Sncrist  Rolls  Ely  11907)  II.  193  In  xij  lapidibus 
pro  pendauntz  postes  port  and  is  iij  someres  et  xx  hnteles. 
1448  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  8  The  Someres 
of  the  seid  hows  shall  be  one  side  xij  inch  squar  and  on  the 
other  part  xiiij  inch  squar.  1533  in  Bayley  Toivcr  Lend. 
(1821)  App.  i.  p.  xviii,  A  rofTe  of  tymber,  and  a  bourde  made 
complete,  wl  a  somer  and  joysles.  1594'!'.  H.  La  Primnnd. 
Fr.  Acad.  n.  To  Kdr.  b  3,  The  saide  roome  beganne  to  shake 
agalne,  so  that  one  of  the  sommers  of  the  chamber  sprang 
out  of  the  mortesse,  and  bowed  downeward  two  feele,  but 
fell  not.  1613  Something  Written  Occ.  Accid.  Blackt 
Friers  25  At  an  instant  the  maine  Summer  or  beame  brake 
in  sunder.  1663  GEKBIEH  Counsel  42  Double  Mortises, 
which  doe  but  weaken  the  Summers.  1733  W.  ELLIS C//i//«rM 
$  yale  Farm.  96  Mortaises  made  ready  tor  Plates  Chimney 
Pieces,  and  also  for  Somer  and  Joysts.  1836  PAHKEK  Gloss. 
Archit.  (1^0}  1.431  In  a  framed  floor  the  summers  were  the 
main  beams,  the  girders  were  framed  into  the  summers,  and 
the  joists  into  the  gilders. 

p  The  senses  '  large  stone  laid  over  a  column  in  beginning 
a  cross  vault '  and  '  lintel  of  a  door,  window,  etc.',  which  are 
given  in  Diets.,  do  not  appear  to  be  in  genuine  English  use, 
but  .are  from  French:  see  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  (copying 
Diet,  de  Trfacux)  and  184*  GWILT  Archit.  Glo.ss. 

3.  In  various  other  technical  applications. 

a.  //.  The  framework  of  stout  bars  fitted  with  cross  raj's 
or  staves,  which  is  added  to  a  cart  or  wagon  to  extend  its 
capacity,  b.  A  beam  in  the  bed  or  body  of  acaitor  wagon, 
t  C.  The  sound-board  of  an  oigan.  Of's.  d.  Sc.  (see  quot. 
1825).  C.  In  the  old  hand-press,  a  rail  01  cross-bar  moi  tised 
into  the  cheeks  of  the  press,  to  prevent  them  from  spreading, 
f.  Tanning.  A  horse  or  block  on  which  skins  are  paieJ, 
scraped,  or  worked  smooth,  t  g.  In  the  spinet,  any  of  the  ribs 
supporting, the  board  holding  the  tuning-pins.  Vbs.  h.  In 
a  lapidary's  mill,  each  of  two  opposite  bars  supporting  the 
bearings  of  the  wheels,  i.  '  1  he  large  beam  on  the  top  of  a 
cider-press  ..  which  sustains  all  the  pressure'  (W.  Som. 
Gloss.  1886). 

a.  1510  STANBRIDGR  I'ocalntla  (W.  de  W.)  C  iij,  Efyredia, 
the  seniors  or  the  lauys  \niispr.  rauye],     1530  PALSI.K.  272/2 
Somers  or  rathes  of  a  wayne  or  carte.      i8oa  JAMKS  Milit, 
Dt'ct.y  Sounners,  in  an  ammunition  waggon,  are  the  upper 
sides  supported  by  the  staves  entered  into  them  with  one  of 
their  ends,  and  the  other  into  the  side  pieces. 

b.  15*3   FITZHERB.  Hnsb.  §  5  The  bod  ye  of  the  wayne  of 
oke,  the  staues,  the  nether  rallies,  the  ouer  rathes,  the  crosse 
somer.     1886  //  'est  Sow.  Gloss. ,  Summer, . .  (tech.)  the  longi 
tudinal  parts  of  the  bottom  of  a  wagon. 

c.  1659  LEAK  U~ater»<ks.  29  The  12  holes  that  are  in  the 
Summer  serves  to  conveigh  the  wind  of  the  said  Summer. . 
to  the  Organ  Pipes.    17*8  CHAMBERS C^c/.  ^\,S0uttd~&oardt 
The  Sound-board,  or  Summer,  is  a  Reservoir,  into  which  the 
Wind,  .is  conducted. 

d.  1661  LAMONT  Diary  15  Jan.  (1810)  179  The  whole  roofe 
and  symmersof  that  said  kill  were  consumed,  and  only  about 
3  bolls  oatts  saiTe.      1809    Rdinb.  Even.  Cournnt  21   Dec. 
(Jam.)  As  some  servants.,  were,  .drying  a  quantity  of  oats  on 
the  kiln,  the  mid  shimmer  gave  way,  when  three  of  them  were 
precipitated  into  thekillogy.    18*5  JAMIKSON,  Simmer,  Syw- 
»/tfr,..one  of   the  supports    laid    across    a    kiln,    formerly 
made  of  wood,   now  pretty  generally  of  cast  metal,  with 
notches  in  them  for  receiving  the  ribs,  on  which  the  grain  is 
spread  for  being  kiln-dried ;  a  hair  cloth,  or  tine  covering  of 
wire,  being  interposed  between  the  ribs  and  the  grain. 

e.  i66a  EvfcLVN  JtV«///wrrf  n.  (1906)  13  Upon  the  Summer 
or  head  of  the  Press  marked  C  let  the  paper  prepared  and 
moistned  for  the  impression  lye  ready.     1683  MOXON  Meek. 
Exerc.^  Printing*.,  p  4  This  Summer  is  only  a  Rail  Ten- 
nanted,  and  let  into  Mortesses  made  in  the  inside  of  the 
Cheeks 

f.  1718  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Parchment^  The  Skin,  thus 
far  prepared  by  the  Skinner,  is  taken.. by  the  Parchment- 
Maker;  who  first  scrapes  or  pares  it  dry  on  the  Summer. 
1837  WHITTOCK,  etc.  Bk.   Trades  (i842)_  370  {Parchment- 
maker)  The  workman  then  stretches  the  skin  to  dry  in  the  sun, 
.  .being  done  enough,  it  is. .  placed  on  the  summer, or  horse, 
to   be  again   pared   and   smoothed   with   the  stone.     1860 
TOMLINSON  Cycl.  Useful  Arts,  Parchment  .Making  (1867) 
II.  275/2  The  parchment  maker,  .stretches  it  tall  downwards 
upon  a  machine,  called  the  sumner,  consisting  of  a  calf-skin 
mounted  on  a  frame. 

g.  1797  Encycl.  Brit,  (ed.  3)  XVII.  092/2  [The  spinet] 
consists  of  a  chest  or  belly,  .and  a  table  of  fir  glued  on  slips 
of  wood  called  summers,  which  bear  on  tlie  nOCBi 

h.  1839  UKE  Diet.  Arts  739  In  each  of  these  summers  a 
square  hole  is  cut  out . .  which  receives  the  two  ends  of  the 
arbor  [of  the  cutting  wheel].  188*  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  299/1. 

4.  attrib.i  as  (sense  i)  ^ summer-saiidle ;  (sense 
a)  :  summer  bar,  the  upper  summer  of  a  lapidary's 
wheel ;  summer-beam,  -tree  =  sense  2  b;  f  sum 
mer-piece,    summer-stone     (see    quot.    1 833) ; 
f  summer-trestle,  ?a  railed  rack  on  a  trestle-like 
stand. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  739  Every  thing  that  stands  above 
the  upper  "summer-bar  has  been  suppressed  in  this  repre 
sentation.  1519  HOKMAN  I'nle.  241  b,  The  carpenter  or 
wryght  hath  leyde  the  "summer  bemysl^a<Vi]  from  wall  to 
wall,  and  the  ioystis  a  crosse.  1766  Complete  Partner  s.v. 
Balk,  The  summer-beam,  or  dorman  of  a  house.  1859 
PARKFR  Dom.  Arc/tit.  III.  it.  vii.  322  The  summer-beam  well 
moulded,  c  14*9  in  Willis  &  Clark  C*mMttft(iU6)  II.  445 
Et  iij  'somerpecys  xij'.  1398-9  Durham  Ace.  Rolls 
(Surtees)  215  Uno  *sumersadill  et  2  hakenaysadilles.  1791 
J.  WOOD  Cottages  (1806)  9  The  'summer  stone,  .becomes 
an  abutment  ..  and  support  to  the  rest  of  the  tabling. 
1833  LofDON  Eiicyct,  Archit.  §  209  Summer  stones  (stones 
placed  on  a  wall,  or  on  piers,  (or  the  support  of  beams, 
or  on  the  lower  angle  of  gable  ends,  ..as  an  abutment 
of  the  barge  stones).  Ibia.  $  1368  Ridge-tiles,  gutter-tiles, 
valley-tiles,  and  barge  and  summer-stone  tiles.  1451  in 
Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (iS86)  I.  282  Principalls  with 
"sonvre  trees  conuenicnt  vnto  the  werk.  1613  Nottitis;hant 
Re>.  IV.  388  For  takinge  vp  two  summertrees.  1706  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  Kersey),^'w/«wrr-7r«,  (among  Carpenters}  a  Ream  full 
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of  Mortises,  for  the  ends  of  Joists  to  lie  in.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.  2453/2.  1605  Shnttleworths*  Ace.  (Chetliam 
Soc.)  170  A  waller,  iiij  days  fillinge  tlie  holies  about e  the 
cndes  of  the  *somer  tnsle  in  the  cowhowse,  xijd. 

Summer  (sv'mzi},  sb$  [f.  SUM  v.i  +  -Ku1.] 
One  who  sums  or  adds  ;  esp.  in  summer-up,  one 
who  or  that  which  sums  up ;  colloq.  or  dial,  one 
who  does  sums,  an  arithmetician. 

1611  COTGH.,  Noiitl'reur,  a  nuniberer,  reckoner,  teller, 
summer,  counter.  1643  DIGBY  Ofrserv.  Relig.  Med.  (1644) 
50  This  last  great  day  (the  summer  up  of  all  past  dayes). 
1828  DISRAELI  Ckas.  /,  I.  iii.  29  That  aptitude.,  which  made 
him  so  skilful  a  summer-up  of  arguments.  1830  Blacfav. 
Mag.  XXVIII.  140  A  summer-up  of  the  tot  tie  of  the  whole. 
1863-5  STATON  Rays  Loominary  (1867)  68  Awm  hut  a  bad 
summer  at  th'  hest  o  toimes. 

Summer  (?#'m3i),  #.i  Forms  :  5-7  somer, 
6-7  sommer,  (5  someryn,  somoryn,6  soommer, 
Sc.  6  symmer,  9  simmer),  5-  summer.  [f. 
STMMER  sb^  Cf.  MLG.  soni(in^erent  LG.  som- 
ment,  MHG.  sitmer\e]nt  sttmmernt  G.  sommem 
and  sommtrn,  OX.  sumra^\ 

1.  intr.  To  pass  or  spend  the  summer,  to  dwell 
or  reside  during  the  summer  (now  chiefly  Sc.  and 
U.S.}  ;  (of  cattle,  etc.)  to  be  pastured  in  summer. 

(•1440  Prowp.  Parz>.  464  /2  Somoron[  Winch.  MS.  someryn], 
or  a-bydyn'  yn'somyr,  estivo.  1560  Bil-le  (Geneva)  Isa.  xviii. 
6  The  foule  shal  sommer  vpon  it,  and  euerie  beast  of  the 
(~arth  shal  winter  vpon  it.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit,  i. 
806  The  Ancient  Nc-mades,..  who  from  the  moneth  of  A  prill 
unto  August,  ly out  skat tering and sommering . .  with  their  cat- 
taile.  i8i9SouTHEY Let.  to N.  While  i4Oct.,  A  great  many 
Can  tabs  have  been  summering  here.  1842  E.  FiTzGtRALO 
Lett.  (1889)  I.  100  He  is  summering  at  Castellamare.  1880 
E.Cornw.  Gloss.  s.v.  Summering^  Store  cattle.. are  sent 
summering  under  the  care  of  the  moorland  herdsmen.  1895 
ANNA  M,  STODDART  J.  S.  Blackie  II.  154  A  short  stay  with 
Dr  and  Mrs  Kennedy,  who  were  summering  at  Aberfeldy. 
1899  MARK  TWAIN  Mttttcorr,  Hadleyb.,  etc.  (1900)  93  A  lady 
from  Boston  was  summering  in  that  village. 
fb.  transf.  To  pass  one's  time  pleasantly.  rare~l. 

1568  C.  WATSON  Polyb.  82  After  they  had  ben  vexed  with 
long  warres  in  Scicilie,  &  concluded  a  league  with  the 
Komaiis,  they  hoped  to  soommer  and  keepe  holydaie. 

2.  trans.  To  keep  or  maintain  during  summer  ; 
esp.  to  provide  summer  pasture    for  (cattle,  etc.)  : 
said  of  the  land  or  the  grazier.      Also  transf. 

Cf.  St'MMERIXG  1'bl.  S.b.\   I. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  /",  v.  ii.  335  Maides  well  Summer'd,  and 
war  me  kept,  are  like  Flyes  at  Bartholomew-tyde,  blinde, 
though  they  haue  their  eyes.  1601  Account  Bk.  //'.  ll'ray 
in  Antiquary  XXXII.  119  For  someringe  ii  stirkes,  xs. 
1610  FOLKINGHAM  Feudigr.  ii.  x.  63  How  many  Cattell  such  a 
Plot  will  Winter  and  Sommer,  feed  or  keepe.  x7<>7MoRTiMt-:R 
Hush.  (1721)  I.  208  If  your  Colts  he  not  well  weaned,  well 
summered  and  wintered.  1765  Museum  Rust.  IV.  xliv.  190, 
I  am  obliged  to  allow  three  acres  to  summer  a  cow.  1810 
J.  T.  in  l\is,ion'$  Surv.  Devon  p.  ix,  Dartmoor  summers  an 
immense  number  of.  .sheep.  1883  Standard  3  Apr.  3/5  It 
should  be  the  aim  of  the  grass-land  farmer  to  summer  as 
many  and  winter  as  few  animals  as  possible. 
b,  spec,  in  the  management  of  hunters. 

18*5  Sporting  Mag.  N.S.  XV.  343  Now  for  summering  the 
hunter.  x86>  WHYIK-MELVILLE  Inside  Bar  v,  The  fascina 
ting  pursuit  for  which  they  [sc.  hunters]  have  been  bought, 
and  summered,  and  got  into  condition.  1879  FEARNI.KY 
Less.  Horse  Judging  114  Our  present  plan  of  summering 
hunters  in  boxes  instead  of  out  in  the  open. 

t  c>  fl£~  To  give  (a  person)  a  '  sunny  *  or  happy 
time.  Obs. 

162*  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Sir  Greg.  Nonscnce  Wks.  (1630) 

II.  3/2  Time  now  that  summers  him,  wil  one  day  winter  him. 

d.  reft,  or  intr.  To  sun  oneself,  bask.   Chieflyy^. 

1837  C.  LOKFT  Self-form.  II.  133  Summer  house  indeed: — 
and  truly  my  best  feelings .  .summered  themselves  there  most 
complacently.  1848  AIRD  Devil's  Dream  xxx,  Thou  shalt 
summer  high  in  bliss  upon  the  hills  of  God.  1906  J.  HUIE 
Singin*  Pilgr.  18  To  sun  and  summer  in  the  smile  of  God. 

3.  To  summer  and  winter  :    a.  To   spend   the 
whole  year ;  also  transf.   to   remain   or  continue 
permanently  (with}. 

1650  ELDEKFIELD  Civ.  Right  Tythes  210  The  best  and  use. 
fullest  Constitutions  of  State  are  those  experienced  firm  ones, 
that  have  lived,  summered  and  wintered  with  us,  as  we  say. 
1809  W.  IRVING  Knickerb.  (1861)  276  Grey-headed  negroes, 
who  had  wintered  and  summered  in  the  household  of  their 
departed  master  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century.  1831  — 
Alhambra  II.  209  The  ruined  tower  of  the  bridge  in  Old 
Castile,  where  I  have  now  wintered  and  summered  for  many 
hundred  years. 

b.  trans.  To  maintain  one's  attitude  to  or  rela 
tions  with  at  all  seasons ;  to  associate  with,  be 
faithful  to,  or  adhere  to  constantly  ;  hence,  to  be 
intimately  acquainted  with ;  also,  to  consider  or 
discuss  (a  subject)  constantly  or  thoroughly ; 
f  off  as.  to  continue  (a  practice)  for  a  whole  year. 
Chiefly  Se. 

a  1626  BRETON  Packet  Mad  Lett.  \.  §  15  Wks.  (Grosart) 
II.  10  Shake  of  such  acquaintance  as  gaine  you  nothing  but 
discredit,  and  make  much  of  him  that  must  as  well  winter  as 
summer  you.  1644  RUTHERFORD  Serm.  bif.  H.  of  Comm. 
31  Jan.  1641  To  Chr.  Rdr.  A  a  b,  Whatever  they  had  of 
Religion,  it  was  never  their  mind  both  to  summer  and  winter 
Tesus  Christ,  a  1670  HACKET  Al>p.  Williams  \\.  (1693)  197 
[Presbyterianism]  was  not  suitable  to  the  eternal  gospel,  for 
the  fautors  of  it  did  scarce  summer  and  winter  the  same  form 
of  discipline.  1716-6  P.  WALKF.K  Life  Pc<1en  To  Rdr.  (1827) 
p.  xxxv,  These  have  been  my  Views  and  digested  Thoughts, 
that  I  have  summer 'd  and  winter'd  these  many  Years.  1816 
SCOTT  Antiq.^  xliv,  We  couldna  think  o' a  belter  way  to  flin? 
the  gear  in  his  gate,  though  we  simmered  it  and  wintered  it 
e'er  sae  lang.  1849  LOSGF.  Kavanagk  x.\.  Prose  Wks.  1886 


II.  370,  I  know  the  critics  root  and  branch, — out  and  out, — 

have  summered  them,  and  wintered  them, — in  fact,  am  one 

of  them  myself.     1865  MRS.  SIOWE  Little  Foxes  (1866)  29 

1    Mrs.  Crowfield,  who.. has  summered  and  wintered  me  so 

.    many  years,  and  knows  all  my  airs  and  cuts  and  crinkles  so 

well.     1891  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  Let,  to  H.  Spencer  28  Mar., 

I  am  always  afraid  of '  summering  and  wintering  '  a  subject 

'    too  much. 

c.  intr.   To  consider  or  discuss  a  matter  at  great 
length  ;  to  be  tediously  long  in  discourse.  Se. 

1822  GALT  Sir  A.  ll'ylie  xcviii,  I'm  no  for  summering  and 

,     wintering  about  the  matter.     1832   Blackw.  Mag.  XXXII. 

651  The  Provost  was  thus  summering  and  wintering  to  me. 

1833  GALT  Guiieivi/e  in  Eraser's  Mag.  VIII.  654/1  What 

would  you  be  at,  summering  and  wintering  on  nothing? 

4.  trans.  To  make  summer-like,  summery,  balmy, 
or  genial. 

1863  S.  DOBF.LI.  An  Autumn  J/<w.YPoet.  Wks.  1875  II.  332 
Myself  a  morning,  summer'd  through  and  lit  With  light  and 
summer.  1868  G.  MACDONAI.D  Ann.  Q.  Neighl:  xi.  (1878) 
228  His  rough  woi  n  face,  summered  over  with  his  child-like 
smile.  1896  A.  AUSTIN  England's  Parting  i.  iii,  Till  your 
,  name  Soared  into  space  and  summered  all  the  air. 

Hence  Sirmmered  (with  adv.  prefixed;,  8u*m* 
mering///.  adjs. 

1804  ANNA  SKWAKD  Hfeiii.  Darwin  337  The  seas  of  glass, 
the  noble  rocks,  the  ever-summered  gales.  1836  Eraser's 
Mag.  XIII.  233  Regularly  Nimrodded,  as  the  term  fora  well 
summered  hunter  now  is.  1887  SWINBURNE  Locrine  i.  i.  10 
Seas  that  feel  the  summering  skies. 
t  Summer,  ».2  Archit.  Obs.rare.  InSsommer. 
[Hack-formation  from  SUMMERING  vM.  sb.-~\  intr. 
To  radiate  from  or  converge  towards  a  centre,  like 
the  joints  of  an  arch. 

1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  279  Let  the  breadth  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  Keystone  be  the  height  of  the  Arch,  viz,  14  Inches, 
and  Sommer,  from  the  Centre  at  I.  1703  T.  N.  City  $•  C. 
Purchaser  9  The  Key-stone. .ought  to. .Sommer  (or  point 
with  its  2  edges)  to  the  Centre. 

Summer  bird. 

1.  A  bird  that  makes  its  appearance  in  summer, 
a  summer  migrant;  locally  applied  spec,  (seequots.). 
Alsoy?^.  (cf.  SUMMER  sb.^  40). 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  //'.  iv.  iv.  91  O  Westmorland, thou 
art  a  Summer  Bird,  Which  euer  in  the  haunch  of  Winter 
sings  The  lifting  vp  of  day.  1607—  Timon  m.  vi.  ^tz[Att.] 
The  Swallow  folio wes  not  Summer  more  willing,  then  we 
your  Lordship.  Tint.  Nor  more  willingly  leaues  Winter, 
such  Summer  Birds  are  men.  1784  COWI-ER  Task  \\,  921  He 
cannot  skim  the  ground  like  summer  birds  Pursuing  gilded 
flies.  x8>i  SHELLEY  Epipsyck.  208  The  singing  of  the 
summer-bird*.  1885  SWAINSON  Pr<n\  Names  Birds  103 
Wryneck.. Summer  bird  (Northumberland).  1895  MORRIS 
A  ustral  I'-ngl.)  Summer-bird,  the  Old-Colonists'  name  for 
tlie  Wood-swallows  [Artatnus  sorditius,  Lath.].  In  Tas 
mania  it  is  applied  to  a  species  of  Shrike,  Graucalits 
jnelanops,  Lath.  1913  Melbourne  Argus  27  Dec.  5  The  bee 
martin  or  summer  bird. 

f2.  With  allusion  to  the  cuckoo  as  the  (  summer 
bird  ' :  A  cuckold.  Also  summers  bird.  Obs. 

Cf.  SHAKS.  Kle-rry  Ii'',  11.  i.  127,  L.  L.  L.  \.  ii.  911. 

1560  Scholeh.  Women  (1572)  B  ij,  Some  other  knaue  Shall 
dub  her  husband  a  summer  bird,  'in  1600 Sack-full cfNewes 
(1864)  171  The  poore  man  was  cruelly  beaten,  and  made  a 
Summers  Bird. 

t  Summer-castle.  Ot>s.  In  4-6  somer-,  5 
-yr,  6  sommer-.  [?f.  SUMMER  sb?  +  CASTLE^.] 

1.  A  movable  tower  used  in  sieges.     (Also  SUM 
MER-TOWER.) 

?  a  1400  Morte  Arth.  3033  The  kynge  than  to  assawte  he 
sembles  his  knyghtez,  With  somercastelle  and  sowe  appone 
sere  halfes.  1408  CLIFTON  tr.  /  'egetius*  De  Re  Mi  lit.  iv.  via. 
(Ulgby  MS.  233)  If.  219  b,  }if  byn  enemy  e  sette  to  by  walles 
a  somercastel  o£>ere  a  bastyle  ^at  be  muche  herre  ban  J>e 
walles.  c  1440  Promp.  Parr,  464/1  Somyr  castell,_/a/rf. 

2.  An  elevated  structure  on  a  ship.    (Also  SUM 
MER-HUTCH.) 

f  1346  Ace.  E.vch.,  K.  R.  Bundle  25.  No.  7.  m.  2(P.R.O.)  In 
ij  haucers  emptis..proj  castello  vocalo  somercastel  eadem 
naui.  1496  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  I'll .(1896)  176  Forcastell 
the  overloppe  the  somercastell  the  dekke  ovyr  the  somer- 
castell  &  the  pope,  c  1500  Three  Kings'  Sons  44  They  that 

I    were  in  the  somer  Castells£  toppis  of  the  shippis,  that  might 

i  easel y  se  alle  them  that  were  a  londe.  1530  PALSGK.  272/2 
Sommer  castell  of  a  shyppe. 

Summer- cloud.  ( Also  summer's  cloud. ) 
A  cloud  sucli  as  is  seen  on  a  summer  day,  esp.  one 
that  is  fleeting  or  does  not  spoil  the  fine  weather. 
Also  allusively. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  \\\.  iv.  in  Can  such  things,  .oucrcome 
vs  like  a  Summers  Clowd,  Without  our  speciall  wonder? 
1671  MILTON  P.  R.  in.  222  A  shelter  and  a  kind  of  shading 
cool  Interposition,  as  a  summers  cloud.  17*7  WATTS  Hope 
in  Darkness  i.  in  Ilorx  Lyricse  \.  (1743)  133  What  tho'  a 
short  Eclipse  his  \sc.  God's]  Beauties  shrowd  'Tis  but  a 

i  Morning  Vapour,  or  a  Summer-Cloud.  1792  S.  ROGERS 
Pleas.  Mem.  Poems  (1839)  3  As  summer-clouds  flash  forth 

,  electric  fire,  1820  SCOTT  Abbot  xxxvj,  Floating  in  the  wind, 
as  lightly  as  summer  clouds.  1803  E.  PHILLPOTTS  Summer 
Clouds  54  There  are  people  in  tne  world., who  would  say 
that  we  had  had  a  row  to  day..  .1  should  describe  the  matter 
myself  as — well,  merely  a  passing  summer-cloud. 

Summer-day.  [Cf.  WFris.  sitnmeniei, 
(M)LG.  sommerdach,  MHG.  sum(i)i}ertac  (G. 
sommertag]^\  —  SUMMER'S  DAY. 

a  1300  Cursor  Jlf.  9946  A  tron  of  iuor  ..pates  o  gretter  light 
and  feme  pan  somer  dai  es  son  bem.  1390  GOWEK  Conf.  \. 
184  This  was  upon  a  Somer  dai.  1:1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Sur- 
tees)  5634  In  pe  hete  of  somyr  day.  (11578  LINDKSAY 
(Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  fS.T.S.)  I.  229  Frome  the  sone 
ryssing  qu'nill  the  sone  zeid  to  in  ane  lang  sommer  day.  1608 
i  SHAKS.  Per.  iv.  i.  18  While  Sommer  dayes  doth  last.  1711 


ADDISON  Sped,  No.  128  p  10  The  Lady,  .hates  your  tedious 
Summer  Days,  a  1774  GOLDSM.  Sun>.  Exj>.  r kilos.  (1776) 
1.329  He  calculated  that  it  [ft.  the  Mediterranean  sea]  would 
lose  by  evaporation,  every  summer  day,  fifty-two  thousand 
and  eighty  millions  of  tons.  1823  SCOTT  Qucntin  D.  v,  To 
spend  summer-day  and  winter-night  up  in  yonder  battle 
ments.  1848  LYTTON  A".  Arthur  1.6  This  soft  summer-day. 
b.  Jig.  and  allusively.  Also  attrib. 
1605  ERONDELL  (/*Y/*r)The  French  Garden:.  .Or,  A  Sommer 
dayes  labour.  Being  an  instruction  for  the  attayning  vnto 
the  knowledge  of  the  French  Tongue.  1806  Ann.  Rev,  IV. 
466  The  hummer  days  of  Naples  were  over.  1833  TKNNVSON 
May  Queen  vi,  There's  many  a  bolder  lad  'ill  woo  me  any 
summer  day.  1867  AUGUSTA  WILSON  /  'ashti  xxii,  No  mere 
gala  barge.,  was  his  religion  ;  no  fair  summer-day  toy. 

Summer-fallow,.'''.  [See FALLOW j&, a.]  A 

lying  or  laying   fallow  during  the  summer  ;  also, 
land  that  lies  fallow  during  the  summer. 

1733  T.v\.\*H0rse'koeingHitsb.\\\.iW.\\  is  sort  of  Hoeing  has 
..every  Year  the  Effect  of  a  Summer- fallow.  1765  Museum 
Rust.  IV.  143  The  ill  consequence  of  not  giving  it  a  summer- 
fallow  to  clean  the  ground  thoroughly.  1801  I'tirmcr's  Mag. 
Jan.  85  The  quantity  of  ground  under  Summer-fallow  this 
year.  1844  H .  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  1 1 1.  990  The  sowing  of 
the  fallow-crop  on  the  summer-fallow  is  delayed  to  autumn. 
1875  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  340/1  That  prolonged  form  of  it  [sc.  the 
fallowing  process]  called  a  summer  or  naked  fallow. 
b.  as  adj.  Lying  fallow  during  the  summer. 
1801  J-'tiru/ers  Mag.  Jan.  105  The  months  of  November 
and  December  were  very  favourable  for  getting  the  Hummer- 
fallow  land  seed-furrowed.  1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm 
III.  999,  I. .trenched  13  acres  of  my  summer-fallow  break  in 
the  months  of  June  and  July. 

Su*mmer-fallow,V.  [SeeFALLOW#.*]  trans, 

To  lay  (land)  fallow  during  summer.    Also  ahsoL 
Hence  Summer-fallowing  vbl.  $b,  and///,  a. 

1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (i68ij  9  For  the  same  reason 
are  the  Summer-Fallowings  advantageous  to  the  Husband 
man.  1760  BROWN  L'omfll.  Farmer  n.  ii  In  Staffordshire, 
they  often  give  their  lands  a  winter-fallowing,  besides  the 
three  summer-fallowings.  1765  A.  DICKSON  Treat.  Agric. 
(ed.  2)  271  The  English  writers  on  agriculture,  when  giving 
directions  about  the  opening  up  of  grass-ground,  always 
suppose  that  the  land  is  to  be  summer-fallowed.  1778  [W. 
MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agric,  6  Feb.  1776,  The  summer-fallow 
ing  Fanner.  1813  VANCOUVKR  Agric.  Devon  158  In  the 
division  of  Meshaw,  it  is  common  to  plough  clean  before 
Christinas,  and  summer-fallow  for  uheat.  1844  H.  STEPHENS 
Bk,  Farm  III.  990  That  part  of  the  fallow-break  which  is 
summer-fallowed. 

t  Su-mmerful,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SUMMER  sb.l 
+  -FUL.]  Having  the  summer  development  or 
quality. 

1614  T.  GENTLEMAN  England's  IV ay  (1660)  5  They  do  sell 
them  for  Sprats,  the  which,  if  that  they  were  let  live,  would 
all  be,  at  Midsummer,  a  Fat  Summerfull  Herring. 

Summer-game.  (Also  4  somere^s)  gamen.) 

fl.  A  festival  held  at  Midsummer,  celebrated 
with  dancing,  games,  dramatic  performances,  etc. 

1303  R.  BRUNSE  Handl.  Synne  4681  Daunces,  karols, 
somour  games,  Of  many  swych  come  many  shames,  a  1340 
HAM  POLE  Psalter  xvi.  12  pai  haf  vmgifen  me  in  J>e  crosse 
hyngand,  as  foles  bat  gedirs  til  a  somere  pamen.  c  1380 
WYCLIF  ll'ks.  (1880)  246  A  wilde  pleiere  of  someres  gamenes. 
c  1440  From/>.  Paw.  404/1  Pley,  or  somyr  game,  s#£(  tacu- 
litm.  1469  Fest.  El'or.  (Surtees)  V.  103  note,  Accessit  cum 
Thoma  Barker.,  et  Margaret  a  More,  in  regem  et  reginam 
ipsius  villa;  in  ludo  suo  arstivali,  Anglice  Somer-game,  forte 
electis.  1583  BABINGTON*  Coiinmmdm.  (1590)  166  Whether 
carding,  ..stage  plaies,  and  summer  games  ..  be  exercises 
commanded  of  God  for  the  sabaoth  day  or  no.  a  1629  H  INDE 
y.  Bruen  xxxiii.  (1641)  104  Profane  exercises  of  May-games, 
and  Summer-games  \mispr,  greenes]. 

tb.  attrib.  Summer-game  light:  a  light  burnt 
in  church  on  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John 
Baptist  (Midsummer  Day,  June  24).  Obs. 

[1438  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtee-s)  V.  103  note,  Lumini  ./Estival 
in  eadem  ecclesia  vs.]  1464  Ibid.%  Lumini  vocato  Somer- 
game  light.  1519  Ibid.  103  To  the  Somer-game  lyght  in  my 
partshe  chirche  ijs. 

2.   i\S.  slang.   (See  quot.) 

1890  BARR&RK  &  LF.LANU  Slang  Diet.  (1897),  Summer 
game  (American  gamblers),  playing  merely  for  amusement 
or  benefit  of  another  person,  but  with  his  money. 

Summerhead,  Anglo-Indian  corruption  of 
SOMBRERO,  sun-umbrella. 

1797  S.  JAMES  Narr.  I'oy.  88  Not  one  European  was  able 
to  stir  outside  his  door  without  his  summerhead.  1886  YULE 
&  BUKNELL  Hobson-Jobson  Suppl.  s.  v.  Sombrero*  Summer- 
head  is  a  name  in  the  Bombay  Arr-enal  (as  M.-General 
Keatinge  tells  me)  for  a  great  umbrella. 

Su'mmer-hou  se.  [Cf.  WFris.  simmerh&s, 
MDu.  somerhuys  (Du.  zomerkuis)t  MHG.  sum- 
(iti}erhaus  (G.  sommerhaus].] 

1.  A  summer  residence  in  the  country.  Nowr«/r. 

i...  Cust.  of  Ne-wington  l>y  Sitting  bourne  in  Cowefs 
Intcrpr.  (1701),  Homines  qitoque  de  waldti  debent  itnam 
domum  xstivalewijua!  Attgiice  diciturSumtr.hus,  im-enire, 
ant  -viginti  soiiaos  dare.  1383  WYCLIF  Amos  iii.  15  Y  shal 
smyle  the  wyntyr  hous  with  the  somer  hous  [Vulg.  domo 
xstivd\.  1596  SKAKS.  i  Hen.  H',  in.  i.  164,  I  had  rather 
Hue  With  Cheese  and  Garlick  in  a  Windmill  farre,  Than 
feede  on  Gates,  and  haue  him  talke  to  me,  In  any  Summer- 
House  in  Christendome.  1654  GATAKEK  Disc.  Apol.  50  The 
Doctor  making  onelie  a  Summer-House  of  it.  1688  HOLME 
Armoury  m.  xii.  453/1  Summer  Houses^  Bowers,  Places 
to  which  the  Gentry  resort,  and  abide  there  dureing  the 
Summer  season,  for  their  Recreation  and  pastime.  (1x709 
J.  LISTER  Autobiog.  (1842)  35  At  present  her  summer-house 
is  in  Highgate.  1797  W.  JOHNSTON  tr.  Beckmann's  Invent, 
II.  38  [Privies]  are  at  present  considered  lo  be  so  indis 
pensably  necessary,  that  few  summer-houses  are  constructed 
without  them.  1881  Daily  News  26  Sept.  5/2  Its  very 
nearness  to  London  perhaps  has  made  it  less  of  an  actual 
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residence  and  more  of  a  holiday  summer-house  than  it  r 
would  otherwise  have  been. 

fig1'  '754  FIF.LDING  Voy.  Lisbon  Wks.  1882  VII.  82  The  | 
wind.. slyly  slipped  back  again  to  his  summer-house  in  the  j 
south*  west. 

2.  A  building  in  a  garden  or  park,  usually  of  very  ] 
simple  and  often  rustic  character,  designed  to  pro-  | 
vide  a  cool  shady  place  in  the  heat  of  summer. 

c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  i.  347  Lest  the  sonne  in  somer  do    ' 
hit  harm,  Thi  somer  hous  northest  &  west  let  wrie.     1577 
H.  GOOGK  Heresback's  Hush.  34  b,  Frenche  Beanes.  .climeth 
aloft, .  .seruyng  well    for  the   shadowyng   of  Herbers   and 
Summer   houses.     1585    HIGINS    Juntas"    Nometicl.    389  2 
Horti  adonidis,.  .a  banket  ting  summer  house  made  of  trees,     : 
herbs,  flowers,   &c.     1624  WOTTON  Archil,  n.  100  [Paint-     . 
rngs  of]  Land-schips,  and  Boscage  . .  in  open  Tarraces,  or  in     , 
Summer  houses.      17*1  MORTIMER  Huso.  II.  206  Summer- 
Houses  may.. be  erected  at  each  Corner  [of  the  garden], 
and  made  so  as  to  let  in  the  Air  on  all  sides,  or  to  exclude  it. 
1762-71  H.  WALPOLE  I'ertue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  IV,  275     , 
At  the  end  of  the  terras-walk  are  two  summer-houses.    1824 
SCOTT  St.   Ronan's  xxxvii,  One  of  her  gloves  lay  on  the     ; 
small  rustic  table  in  the  summer-house.     1888  Miss  BRADDOM    j 
Fatal  Three  \.  vi.  There  was  an  old  stone  summer-house  in     ( 
each  angle  of  that  end  wall. 

t  b.  An  arbour  or  the  like  used  in  connexion 
with  the  '  summer-game  '.  Obs. 

1519  Test.  Fbo>:  (Suttees)  V.  103  In  quo.  .horreo.  .loco 
adtunc  vulgariter  dicto  Somcr-house,  preedicta  Margareta 
More,..permansit.  Jocundam  se  faciendo  in  eodem. 

t  Summer-hutch,  Obs.  In  5  -hoche,-wiche, 
-wyche.  =  SUMMER-CASTLK  2. 

1417  in  For.  Ace.  8  fien.  I\  D/i  dprso  (P.R.O.l,  In..ij 
batellis  pro  eadem  Naui  j  grapnelle  j  Somerwyche.  Ibid. 
G/i  De.  .iiij  cordls  paruis.  .j  Grapnelle  j  Somerwiche.  1420 
in  For.  Ace.  3  Hen.  VI,  H  dorso  (P.R.O.),  j.  pompe  pro  aqua 
haurienda..j  Grapnelle  >  somerhoche. 

Summering  (swmarirj),  vbl.  sb.\  [f.  SUMMER 
v.l  or  j£.l  -f -ING  1.] 

1.  a.  The  pasturing  of  cattle  in  summer.  fAlso 
attrib.)  as  summering  ground,  place ;  plain. 

1477  Chnrchw.  Ace.  Tintinhnll  (Somerset  Rec.  Soc.)  193 
For  wynteryng  and  summering  of  the  chyrche  cowe,  iij». 
1580  Records  of  Elgin  (N'ewSpald.  Club)  I.  156  Fyve  s.  for 
the  >ymmering  of  tu;i  ky  to  him  in  symmer  last  wes.  1595 
Wills  ff  /«:'.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1860)  254.  I  will  that  my  wifte 
be  fre  to  all  my  sommering  places.  1607  TOTSELI.  Four-f. 
Beasts  £05  The  Romans  had  a  speciall  regard  tochuse  some 
places  for  the  summering  of  their  sheepe,  and  some  place  for 
their  wintering.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trar.  i.  45  Aladm.. 
assigned  him  this  village  to  winter  in,  and  the  mountain's 
adioyning  for  the  sommering  of  his  cattell.  1664  in 
Northnmb.  Gloss,  s.  v.  Sttmtttttttif,  All  my  summering 
grounds  in  the  parish  of  Symonburne.  1688  WALTER  SCOT 
Hist.  Name  Scot  (repr.  1776)  33  All  our  south-parts  was 
wood  and  forrest,  Except  here  and  there  a  summering  plain. 
1801  Farmer's  Mag.  Apr.  197  Summering  on  grass,  being 
the  customary  payment  for  a  cow,  L.  3  10  o.  1888  DOUGHTY 
Trav.  Arabia  Deserta  I.  24  When  nearly  all  the  villagers 
lie  encamped . .  for  the  summering  of  their  cattle. 

b.  Spending  the   summer,  summer   residence. 
fAlso  attrik.)  as  sitmmering-house,  place.  Now  £/..?. 

1565  COOPKR  Thesaurus  s.v.  Confectns^  When  they  had 
done  restinge  in  their  summering  places.  1675  COVEI.  in 
F.arly  I'oy.  Levant  (Hakhiyt  Soc.)  238  The  G.  Sr.  nourishes 
severall  [English  mastiffs],  and  hath  here  hard  by  our  house  a 
summering-liouse  for  them.  1817-18  COBBKTT  Resid.  U.S. 
(1822)  272  After  a  long  summering  upon  wild  flesh.  1856 
Miss  WARNER///Y/jf.T/irtte/«w£x,The  young  ladies'  summer 
ing  in  the  country  had  begun  with  good  promise.  1883 
Harper's  M^ag.  Aug.  331/2  Attoona.  .is  a  summering  place. 
1892  Kii'iiNG  in  Times  (weekly  ed.)  25  Nov.  13/2  You  in 
England  have  nu  idea  of  what  Summering  means  in  the 
States. 

c.  The  summer  treatment  of  hunters. 

1856  *STONEHESGE'  Brit.  Rural  Sports^  it.  in.  ii.  §  2. 
404/2  In  the  middle  of  September  the  training  for  the  hunt 
ing  season  begins,  and  at  that  time  the  summering  may  be 
considered  at  an  end.  1881  F.mycl.  Hrit.  XII.  194/1  It  w-ill 
probably  be  nearly  a  month  after  the  last  hunting  day  before 
the  summering  treatment  is  adopted. 

t  2.  A  summer  excursion,  festivity,  or  revelling. 

1606  JAS.  VI  in  Re%.  Priry  Council  Scot.  VII.  489  Thair 
forbearing  ony  suchelyke  sommering  heirefter.  1650  BRATH- 
WAIT  Eng.  Gentlem.  166  Both  Southward  in  their  \\  akes,  ar.d 
Northward  in  their  Summerings,  the  very  same  Recreations 
are  to  this  day  continued.  1631  —  ll-'hiinzit-s,  Ruffian^t 
His  soveraignty  is  showne  highest  at  May-games,  wakes, 
summerings,  and  rush-bearings.  1781  J.  HUTTON  Tour  to 
Caves  Gloss.  (E.D.S.\  SuniMfringi  a  rush-bearing. 

3.  dial.  a.  //.  Summer  apples  or  pears. 

1847  II  ALLI  WELL,  Summering  s, . .  vci  y  early  apples  and 
pears.  1877  ;V.  W.  Line.  Gloss. 

b.  Summer  pasture  or  feed. 

1894  Mnming  Post  3  Feb.  2/1  If  the  meadow  land  which 
belonged  to  the  farm  was  cut  off,  leaving  only  the  summer 
ing.  1894  Xortkumb.  Gloss.  s.v.tStfHitrteri>tgst  Sotninerings, 
pastures  on  the  moors;  so-called  from  their  being  occupied 
only  in  the  summer  month*. 

c.  //.  Cattle  of  one  year  old. 

Cf.  ON.  sitntruHgr. 

1828  Farm.  Jnu.  9  June  (E.D.D.).     1847  in  HALLIWELL. 

Summering  (sr7-m3rirj),^/.^.2  Archil.   Also 

8  som(m)ering.     [app.  f.  SUMMER^.2  -i-  -ING1.] 

a.  collect.  The  beds  of  the  stones  or  bricks  of  an 
arch  considered  with  reference  to  their  direction. 

b.  The  radial  direction  of  the  joints  of  an  arch. 
C.  The  degree  of  curvature  of  an  arch. 

The  term  perhaps  originally  indicated  the  support  given 
by  the  impost  from  which  the  arch  springs  (cf.  F.  sommier) 
and  which  by  its  mould  determines  the  curve  of  the  arch,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  for  a  sense  (given  in  some  recent  Diets.) 
'the  first  mass  of  masonry  laid  upon  a  pier,  column,  etc. 
when  it  begins  an  arched  construction  '. 
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1703  T.  N.  City  %  C.  Purchaser  9  The  Centre  for^the 
Skew-back  or  Sommering  to  point  to..  .Ky  Sommering,  is  to 
be  understood  the  level  Joints  betuixtthe  Courses  of  Hricks 
in  the  Arch.  1703  MOXON  Mcch.  E.verc.  279  According  to 
the  breadth  of  the  Piers  between  the  Windows,  so  ought  the 
Skew-back  or  Sommering  of  the  Arch  to  be.  1751  HALF 
PENNY  New  Des.  Chinese  Bridges  n.  3  The  middle  Pieces 
are  taper,  according  to  the  somermg  of  the  Arch.  1813  P. 
NICHOLSON  Pract.  Builder  329  In  arching,  the  beds  are,  by 
some,  called  summerings.  Ibid.  593  Sommering,  the  con 
tinuation  of  the  joints  of  arches  towards  a  centre. 

attrib.  1703  MOXON  Mtch.  Exerc.  275  Divide  the  upper 
Hanse  from  the  centre  C),  making  a  right  Angle  from  each 
sommering  Line  to  the  Ellipsis..,  this  will  be  the  Sommer 
ing  Mould  for  the  Hanse;.. then  make  another  Sommering 
Mould  to  fit  between  two  of  these  Lines.  1725  W.  HALF- 
PKNNY  Sound  Building  55  Cut  the  Arch  on  the  End  of  the 
Krick,  as  also  the  Summering  Joint. 

Summerish  ^sirnwrij),  a.  [f.  SUMMER  sl>.1  + 
-ISH  *.]  Somewhat  summer-like. 

1736  LEONI  Alberts  Archit.  I.  15/1  In  Places  subject  to 
much  Snow,  the  Coverings  shou'd  have  a  very  steep  Slope . , ; 
but  in  more  Summerish  Climates  (to  use  such  an  Expression) 
they  laid  their  Coverings  less  oblique.  1754  H.  WAI.POI.K 
Let.  to  y.  Chute  30  Apr.,  To-day  looks  summerish,  but  we 
have  no  rain  yet.  1847  JEKFRKV  Let.  to  Mrs.  A.  Ruther- 
furd -21  June,  Our  weather  has  been  sulnmerish  oflate,  but 
never  quite  summer.  1856  HAWTHORNK  Eng.  Noie-l>ks. 
(1870)  II.So  In  wide-awake  hats  and  loose,  bio  use- 1  ike,  sum 
merish  garments. 

Summerize  (sarmareiz),  t>.  nonce-wd,  [f.  SUM 
MER  sb.l  +  -UK.]  intr.  To  spend  the  summer. 

1757  Monthly  Mug.  III.  460  A  Series  of  Familiar  Pottical 
Epistles,  from  Mr.  Simkin  Slender  wit,  summerisingnt  Rams- 
gate,  to  his  dear  Mother  in  Town.  1799  Monthly  Ker. 
XXX.  350  In  this  summerising  tour  from  Wisbech  to  Scar- 

Summer-land,  su mmerland,  sb.  Also 
8  somerland. 

1.  A  summer-fallow,  dial. 

1695  KENNKTT  Par.  Antiq.  Gloss,  s.  v.  ll'arect&re.     1723 

LEWIS  Hist.  Tenet  8  The  tilth  for  (his  grain  is  eitherSomer- 
land,  Bean- or  Pease  grotten,  or  Clover,  or  Trefoil-lay.  1765 
M?iseuw  Rust.  IV.  145,  I  make  no  summer-land  on  this 
light  land,  but  plough  sumciently  to  get  out  the  grass.  1846 
Jrnl.  R,  Agric.  Soc.  VII.  n.  589  To  make  a  summer  land 
only  for  swede  turnips. 

2.  A   land  where  it  is  always  summer  ;  in   the 
language  of  spiritualists  applied  to  the  intermediate 
state  of  the  departed. 

1895  WORKMAN  Algerian  Mem.   44  The  summer-land  of 
,    oranges,  lemons  and  figs.     1896  MRS.  HESAXT  in  Daily  News 
•    31   Oct.  6/3  The  purgatory  of  the   Roman   Catholics,  the 
summerland  of  the  spiritualists,  the  intermediate  states  of  the 
|     Hindus  and  Buddhists.     1901  '  Lux  AUREA  '  (title)  Light 
i    from  the  Summerland.   Being  a  Series  of  Articles  illustrating 
the  Truth  and  Teachings  of  Spiritualism. 
Hence  Summerland  v.  trans.,  to  lay  fallow. 
1674  RAY  S.  ft  E.  C.  \Vordst  To  Sntnmerland  a  ground  ; 
to  lay  it  fallow  a  year,  Sitjf.     1723  LEWIS  Hist.    Tenet  10 
They  are  forc'd  to  Sonierland  or  lay  fallow  their  ground. 

Su  mmerless,  a.  [f.  SCMMEB  sb.\  +  -LESS.] 
Having  no  summer;  not  summery. 

1879  JAv«.  G.  S.  Arnold  104  A  summerless  tomorrow. 
1882  MORRIS  in  Mackail  Life  (1899)  II.  77  The  summerless 
season. 

Summer-like  (MPmwteik),  a.     [f.  SOUHKB 

j£.l  +  -LIKK.]  Like,  or  like  that  of,  summer  ; 
summery,  t  Also  •»  SCMMKKI.Y  a.  i. 

1530  PALSGR.  325/1  Sommerlyke,  belongyngto  thesommev 
season,  cstinal.     1610  HOLLAND  Canufen's  Brit.  (1637)  220 
In  summer  time  it  is  a  right  summer-like  Country.     1772 
T.  SMITH   Jrnl.  11849)  27^  Several  summer-like  days  this 
month  [Dec.]     1841  LONGFELLOW  in  Life  (1891)  I.  413  The 
weather  for  ten  days  pa*t  has  been  delicious  and  summer* 
1    like.  191*  World  7  May68i/i'J'he  King. .attended  thcraces 
1    on  Thursday,  when  the  weather  was  almost  summer-like. 

Su  ninierling.  [f.  SUMMER  s6.1  +  -LING.]  A 
beast  put  out  to  ^raze  in  summer. 

1829  Gloi'fr's  Hist.  Derby  I.  204  Large  pasture  fields,  for 
trie  taking  in  of  sumnierliugs  or  ley  cattle,  at  fixed  prices 
1  per  week. 

Summerly  (szrmsjli),  a.  [OE.  sumcrlic  = 
OHCi.  sumanih  (MHO.  sumerlich,  U.  sommcr- 
lich)t  ON.  stimarligr  ;  see  SUMMER  sb.^  and  -LY  V] 

fl.  Of  or  pertaining  to  summer;  taking  place 
in  summer.  Obs. 

c  iooo5"a.r.  Lceihd.  III.  250  Se  sumt-rlica  sunnstede.  Ibid. 
252  paere  sumerlican  haetan.  r  1050  Suffl.  sElfrics  Gicss. 
in  Wr.-Wulcker  176/18  sKstinus  diest  sumorlic  dx^.  1559 
i  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Ccsmogr.  Glasse  34  After  this  somerlye 
reuerting,  the  Sonne  is  not  perceiued  to  decline  farther 
North.  1576  FLEMING  /'a«o//.  I'.pist.  227  The  gras-ehopper 
. .leapt  and chirpte.  .among  the greene  herbes andsummerlie 
plantes.  1749  H.  WALPOI.K  Let.  to  Mann  4  June,  As  sum 
merly  as  June  and  Strawberry  Hill  may  sound,  I  assure  you 
I  am  writing  to  you  by  the  fire-side.  1771  —  Let.  to  y. 
.  Cknte  9  July,  The  weather  is  but  lukewarm,  and  I  should 
choose  to  have  all  the  windows  shut,  if  my  smelling  was  not 
\  much  more  summerly  than  my  feeling. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  of  summer;  summer-like. 
summery. 

i  IM$  Leg.  Kath.  1678  Ench  s(rete..bute  sloh  &  slec, 
eauer  iliche  sumerlich.  a  1661  [imrjlied  in  SL-MMKRLINFSS]. 
,  1850  T.  T.  LYNCH  Thecph.  Trinal  \\.  210  A  quiet,  most  sum 
merly,  September  day.  1858  Times  15  Dec.  6/1  Whenever 
the  season  is  summerly  ana  the  weather  is  damp  and  mild. 
1894  JEAFFRESOS  Bk.  Recoil.  I.  iv.  57,  I  journeyed  in  sum- 
j  mtrrly  weather. .to  Oxford. 

Hence  Su'mmerliness,  summeriness. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies^  Somerset.  (1662)  17  Some  will 
have  it  [sc.  Somersetshire]  so  called  from  the  Summerlinesse, 
,  or  temperate  pleasantnesse  thereof. 
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Summerly  (s»-m3Jli),  attv.  rare.  [f.  SUMMER 
jd.1  •*• -LY  2.]  In  a  manner  or  condition  befitting 
summer. 

1600  NASHE  Summer's  Last  Will  Wks.  1905  III.  247  Let 
the  prodigall  childe  come  out  in  his  dublet  and  hose  all 
greasy,  his  shirt  hanging  forth,  and  ne're  a  penny  in  his 
purse,  and  talke  what  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  \valke  summerly. 
1839  LD.  HOUGHTOS  Treasure-Ship  i,  The  wind  is  blowing 
summerly.  1901  Rime  in  Daily  Chron.  3  Jan.  5/2  If  the 
January  calends  be  summerly  gay,  It  will  be  winterly  weather 
till  the  calends  of  May. 

Summersault,  -saut,  var.  of  SOMERSAULT. 
Summer's  day.     [Cf.  OFris.  sitmersdty  Mid 
summer    day.]      A    day    in    summer :    often    put 
typically  for  a  very  long  day. 

a  1300  A".  Horn  29  Hit  was  vpon  a  someres  day.  1340 
HAMJ>OI.K  1'r.  Consc.  715  Als  a  shadu  on  }?e  j-omers  day. 
1426  LVDG.  DC  Giiil.  I'itgr.  11613  Vp-on  the  glade  somerys 
dayes.  a  1536  Songs,  Lards,  etc.  (E.E.T.S.)  117  Lyke  a 
meyny  of  bullokkis.  .on  a  whot  somers  day,  whan  they  be 
mad  all.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  v.  i.  14  Like  stinging  Bees  in 
hottest  Sommers  day.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  I.  449  To  lameiit 
his  fate  In  amorous  dittyes  all  a  Summers  day.  1743  IJLAIK 
Grave  107  Oil  !  then  the  longest  summer's  day  Seemed  too 
too  much  in  basic.  1853  M.  ARNOLD  Scholar  Gyf-sy  ii,  All 
the  live  murmur  of  a  summer's  day. 

b.  1'hr.  /;/  \-\itpon}  a  summers  day,  used  in 
various  commendatory  phrases;  some  summers 
day,  some  day  or  other,  '  one  of  these  fine  days '.  " 

1590  SHAKS.  Afro's.  jV.  i.  ii.  89  A  sweet-fnc'd  m.in,  a  proper 
man  as  one  shall  see  in  a  summers  day.  1594  I.vi  v  Mother 
Bembie  i.  iii,  As  goodly  a  youth  as  one  shall  see  in  a  Sum 
mers  daie.  1697  H.  \\  AM.F.Y  in  Bail.  Q.  Re-..  (19.15'  Jan. 
112  [The]  Yice-Chanccllor.  .with  the  other  Curators,  upon 
.some  Somers  day,  might  call  them  all  over.  1742  FIKLUISU 
y.  Andrews  iv.  xv,  As  fiiie  a  fat  thriving  Child  as  you  shall 
see  in  a  Summer's  Day.  1823  I^SON  Juan  MY.  Ixxxii, 
There's  another  liule  thing.  .Which  you  .should  perpetratt; 
sonic  summer's  day.  1848  THACKERAY  I' an.  I- air  xxxvii, 
You  won't  see  a  prtttit-r  pair,  I  think,  this  .summer's  day,  sir. 

Summer  S6a>SOH.  Now  rare.  The  season  ot 
summer. 

136*  LANGL,  /'.  PL  A.  Prol.  i  In  A  somer  sesun  when  softe 
was  t>e  sonne.  a  1400  Stockholm  Mid.  MS.  i.  107  in  Anglia 
XVIII.  297  Late  take  a  gres  in  somer-sesoun.  ^oPALscn. 
703/1  In  the  sommer  st-ason  I  love  to  shyfte  me  often.  1588 
A.  KiNCtr.  CrtHJsius'  Catech.  i  vij,  GifThe  [sc.  the  sun]  be  in 
ony  of  ye  sowth  signes  in  ye  simmer  sessone.  1688  Hoi  MK 
Armoury  in.  xii.  453/1  Plates  to  which  the  Gentry  rtsort, 
snd  abide  there  dureing  the  Summer  season.  syiiAoDlsON 
Spect.  No.  477  P  i  In  the  Summer-Season  the  whole  Country 
blooms.  1811  SHF.LI.M'  '  S/it?  was  an  aged  woman  '  C6  \\  hen 
the  time  of  summer  season  smiled.  1812  I\'w  Bet.  Card.  I. 
88  The  cuttings  should  be  made  in  the  .summer  season. 

Summerset,  \ar.  form  of  SOMERSET. 

Summer  solstice.  The  time  at  which  the 
sun  reaches  the  summer  tropic,  *'.*%  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  the  tropic  of  Cnpricorn  ;  t  ofcas. 
applied  to  the  tropic  itself. 

1549  Contpl.  Scot.  vi.  37  Distant  fine  degreis  fra  cure 
symmyr  solstice,  callit  the  burial  tropic  of  cancer.  1601 
Hoi.  LAND  Pliny  II.  1-45  About  the  Summer  solstice  it  sheweth 
a  red  floure.  1698  FKVFK  Ace.  E.  I  mi.  fy  P-  23  Five  days 
after  our  Summer  Solstice  we  had  soundings  14  Fatht  m. 
1837  BRKWSTER  Magnet.  217  The  declination  has  never 
diminished  between  the  vernal  equinox  and  the  summer 
solstice.  1868  LOCKVKK  Gvill&tnH's  Heavens  (ed.  ?)  119 
From  the  21**  of  June  to  the  22*  of  September,  the  Karth 
pa>ses  from  the  Summer  solstice  to  the  autumnal  equinox. 

t  Summer's  tide.  0/>s.  [Cf.  Q.  sonwitrs&eit,'] 

•=*  next. 

a  1000  Pheeni.r  209  (GO  On  sumeres  lid  sunne  hatost  oftr 
sceadu  seined.  «  1*50  Owl  *f  Wight.  489  Sumerestyde  is  al 
wlonk.  1303  R.  URUNNE  f/atutt.Syruteawj  Hytwasyn  Je 
Sumerys  tyde,  whan  £e  hete  ys  al  yn  pryde.  a  1352  MINOT 
Poems  (ed.  Hall)  x.  7  pai  sailed  furth  in  J»e  Swin  in  a  seiners 
tytle.  £1465  /W.  Rcl.  %  L.  foetus  (icp?)  i,Erty  in  ;i 
sornmeristide.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEi:tis  M.  xi.  57  The  by>sy 
b«.is  in  schene  bjmmeris  t>de. 

Su'inmer-tide.  Now  chiefly /W.  [Cf.  \YFris. 
simmcrtiid)  NFris.  siiwartiajy  MLG.  sommcrtyd, 
LG.  sommertit,  OIIG.  sttwarzit  (MUG.  sumerztt, 
G.  sornmerzeii].~\  =  SI:MMER-TIMK. 

c  1150  Gen.  <y  J'-.v.  1224  He  1'enn.de  agar  and  y>matl  In 
sumertid.  1303  R.  BRUXNE  //amil.  ^yntie  903  Whan  hyt 
come  to  somtr  tydr,..Here  vynys  floruedfl  (eyre  &  weyl. 
1390  COWER  Cfftf/,  II.  i«8  Whan  the  world  is  woxe  erene 
And  comen  is  the  Somertide.  ^14*0  ?  LYIJG.  Assembly  cf 
Gods  334  Grcne  as  any  gres^e  in  the  sumertyde.  a  1513 
FABYAN  Citron,  vn.  {1811)482  In  this  yere,  folowynge  the 
somertyde  in  Guynn.  1566  STFRNHOMI  &  H.  /'j.,  Be>tedicitet 
Ye  winter  nnd  the  sonimer  tyde. 

1800  WOKDSW.  Hart-hap  M'ell  150  Asltep  he  sank, 
Lulled  by  the  fountain  in  the  surrmer-tide.  1873  GMKIK 
Gt.  let  Age  x.  125  The  arctic  sun,  which  shines  day  and 
ni^ht  during  the  whole  summertide.  1891  HoKBU^MMTJ 
t>vfJttll'ayi23  A>k  the  Summer  tide  to  prove  The  abundance 
of  my  love. 

Summer-time.       Also    f  summer  B    time. 

1.  The  season  of  summer  ;  the  time  that  summer 
IM& 

1377  LA  NCI..  P.  PI.  B.  xv.  94  In  somtr  tyme  on  trowes. 
pere  somme  bowes  ben  leued  and  somme  beieth  none,  c  1380 
WVCLIK  Set.  Ir'&s.  II.  400  Hete  of  somer  t>me.  c  1440 
Paltad.  on  //use.  x.  153  In  somer  tyme  hym  liketh  wel  to 
glade.  1596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Sc0t.  II.  345  To 
Dondei,  and  S.  Jchnestoune  quhnir  al  that  selfe  .veasone  af 
the  jeir  and  sommer  tyme  he  consume!:,  c  1600  SHAKS. 
Sonn.  xcvii,  And  yet  this  time  remou'd  was  scmmers  time. 
a  1660  Contemp.  Hist.  lr,-l.  <\i.  Archxol.  Soc.)  I.  87  About 
i  8  o'clock  in  the  afternoone  (somer  time)  he  comaunded  the 
I  horse  to  come  home  and  make  readie.  1778  Miss  BURKEY 
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SUMMER-TOWER. 

Evelina  xl,  I  thought  my  cousin  would  not. .have  come  to 
town  in  the  summer-time.  1800  WOKIJSW.  //art-leaf  Well 
69  In  the  summer-time,  when  days  are  long,  I  will  come 
hither.  1846  DICKENS  Battle  of  Life  m,  The  withered 
leaves  of  many  summer-times  had  rustled  there.  1885 
*Mns.  ALEXANDEK'  At  Bay  xi,  We've  lots  of 'em  sketching 
about  Denham  woods  in  summer  time. 

2.  The  standard  time  (in  advance  of  ordinary 
time)  adopted  in  some  countries  during  the  summer 
months  (in  the  British  Isles,  in  1916,  from  21  May 
to  30  September). 

1916  Act  6  #  7  Geo.  F,  c.  14  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
Time  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  being  in  advance  of 
Greenwich  and  Dublin  mean  time  respectively  in  the  sum- 
iner  months. .This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Summer  Time 
Act,  1916. 

f  Summer- to  War.  Obs.  [See  TOWEK  sb^-  5  a.] 
=  SUMMER-CASTLE  i. 

1408  tr.  I'egttius* DC  Re  Milit.  (MS.  Digby  233)  If.  223  i 
Scalus  ledderus  £t  *omertoures  &  alle  suclie  gynnes  pat  ben 
Ii»rdeyned  to  clymbe  of  walles  &  toures. 

Su  mmerward  s,  adv.  [f.  SUMMER  sb.1  :  see 
•WAKD^S.]  Towards  summer. 

1889  Century  Nag.  Sept.  774/2  The  world  seemed  to  float 
summerwards  in  the  glimmering  haze  that  wrapped  the  hills 
in  the  afternoons.  1891  Advance  (Chicago)  9  Apr.,  The 
procession  of  the  seasons  appears  as  if  in  some  douut  which 
way  to  go,  winterward  or  summerward. 

Summery  (so'mari),  a.  [f.  SUMMEII  J£.*  +  -Y.] 
Resembling  or  pertaining  to  summer  ;  characteris 
tic  of  or  appropriate  to  summer  ;  summer-like. 

1824  LAMC  Let.  to  B.  Barton  Apr.,  Let  me  congratulate 
with  you  the  return  of  Spring:  what  a  summery  Spring 
too!  1839  BAILEY  Festtts  237  Golden  fruit  grown  in  the 
summery  suns.  1847  R.  W.  CHCKCH  in  Life  fy  Lett.  (1894) 
i.  76  Their  white  sails,  and  the  white  house*  and  towers. . 
gave  a  summery  look  to  the  whole.  1859  W-  H.  GREGORY 
Kgypt  I.  359  The  garment  is  decidedly  summery,  but  is  the 
only  article  of  attire  worn  by  young  girls.  1889  GUNTER 
That  Frenchman  !  x,  For  this  summery  day  she  is  dressed 
in  white  muslin.  2889  Pail  Mall  Gaz,  25  May  4/2  The 
ladies,  .donned  their  prettiest  gowns  and  their  summeriest 
bonnets. 

Hence  Su'mmeriness,  summery  character  or 
quality. 

1840  Bla:k-w.  Maff.  XLVII.  702  The  summeriness  of  the 
day,  or  the  dewiness  of  the  evening. 

Summet,  obs.  form  of  SUMMIT  sb. 
Summier,  var.  of  SOMMIER  0&s.t  beam. 
Summing  fszrmin\  vbl.  sb.    [f.  SUM  c^.1  or  sbJ- 

+  -ING  '.] 

1.  The  calculation  of  a  total  amount ;  computa 
tion,     (occas.  summing  up'} 

1387  TREVISA  Iligden  (Rolls)  II.  91  Eyber  manere  sum 
mynge  is  as  vnredy  as  ober.  c  1537  DE  IJEXESE  Meas. 
Lands  A  iiij  b,  Diuerse  rules  of  summynge  of  measures. 
1611  COTGK.,  Sommation,  a  summe,  or,  the  summing,  of 
money.  1836  Penny  Cycl.  V.  164/2  {Book-keeping}  At  the 
annual  summing  up  it  is  of  great  importance  to  distinguish 
them  in  the  accounts.  1863  TREVELVAS  Compet.  Wallah. 
(iS66)  132  Will  you  ne'er  have  ceased  apocalyptic  summing, 
And  left  the  number  of  the  beast  to  puzzle  Dr.  dimming? 
1880  Plain  Hints  Needlework  10  The  judges  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the . . '  summing  up  '  of  the  marks  given. 

2.  With  (rarely  without)  up.    The  stating  of  the 
sum  and  substance  of  a  matter;   summarizing;  a 
summary  account  or  statement. 

1546  J.  HMYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  26,  I  pray  you  paciently 
here  the  hole  som.  In  fayth  f  quoth  he)  without  any  more 
summyng,  I  know  to  beg  of  me  is  thycommyng.  iSooGiLPiN- 
Scnn.  (1803)  II.  xlii.  270  This  is.  .the  conclusion — the  sum 
ming  up  of  the  whole  work  of  redemption.  1858  HAWTHORNE 
/*>.  <$•  ft.  Note-bits.  I.  215  Mich.iel  Angelo's  summing  up  of 
the  world's  history  and  destinies  in  his  '  Last  Judgment*. 
1883  Athenaeum  15  Dec.  771/3  The  author's  summing-up  on 
the  subject.  1889  JESSOPP  Coming  of  h'riurs  iv.  168  If  any 
of  us  were  to.. attempt  to  discover.. the  intensity  of  any 
great  plague,  .what  would  his  summing-up  amount  to?  1898 
Daily  News  10  Mar.  6/1  Such  is  Mr.  Decle's  summing  of 
Khama. 

3.  With  (rarely  without)  up.     A  judge's  address 
to  a  jury,  in  which  he  reviews  and  comments  upon 
the  evidence  adduced  in  the  case  before  him  :  see 
SUM  v.i  5. 

1790  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  June,  The  Queen  sent  me., 
to  hear  the  summing  up  of  Mr.  Fox,  1814  J.  BOSWELL 
Justic.  Opera  71  The  proof  is  strong,  a  verdict  bring,.  .And 
so  I  end  my  summing.  tttmSttmJBtCJkaf*  /,  ii.  391  A  jury 
of  children,  who  found  him  guilty  without  waiting  for  the 
summing-up.  1883  Manch,  Exam.  22  Dec.  5/3  A  luminous 
and  unimpeachably  fair  summing  up  by  Lord  Justice  Clerk 
Moncrien. 

4.  Doing 'sums'  or  arithmetical  problems;  the 
act  of  performing  arithmetical  operations. 

i8zs  JENNINGS  Observ.  Dial.  IV.  En<?.,Sumtitint  arithme 
tic.  1828  Miss  MITFOKD  Village  Ser.  in.  (1863)  n  Miss 
Mowbray,  who  was.. too  particular  about  summing.  1860 
GEO.  ELIOT  Mill  on  Fl.  n.  vii,  There  were  no  maps,  and 
not  enough  'summing'. 

attrib.  a  1835  FORBY  Vocab.  E.  Anglia  333  We  have 
:>umming.schools,  summing-books,  and  summing- masters. 

Su -mining,  ppl.  a.  [f.  SUM  z/.i  +  -ING  2.]  That 
sums  or  sums  up  ;  summarizing. 

i85o  I.  BURNS  Pastor  of  Kilsyth  248  The  great  and  sum 
ming  evil,  .is  just*  the  quenching  the  spirit '.  1887  Homeof* 
World  i  Nov.  501  The  president  made  a  few  summing-up 
remarks. 


,^    Obs.  rare.  In5-yse.     Variant 
of  SUBMISE  v.y  to  submit. 

£1450  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  227  These  made  ther  enmyes 
thenno  to  summyse. 
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t  Summiss,  a-  Obs.  rare.  [ad.L.  sumtnissus, 
pa.  pple.  ofatmmtft&v  SUMMIT  v.]  =  SUBMISS#.  2. 

a  X734  NORTH  Lives  (1890)  I.  224  With  a  summiss  voice 
and  aspect, '  My  lord,'  said  he, '  will  your  lordship  be  pleased 
to  give  me  this  under  your  hand?1 

t  Summi  ssion.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  stimmissio, 
-one Hit  n.  of  action  f.  snmmiss-.  summittere  SUMMIT 
z>.]  —  SUBMISSION. 

1563  FOXE  A.  <fr  M.  815  To  requyre  his  conformitie  and 
subscription  to  the  sayde  summission. 

Suiilinist  ^szvmist).  [ad.  med.L.  summista^ 
f.  sHftima  SUM  si>.1  +  -ista  -1ST.  Cf.  F.  sontmiste^ 
It.  sommista,  Sp.  sumista,  Pg.  sttmmista.] 

1.  The  author  of  a  summa  of  religious  doctrine, 
etc.,  e.g.   Thomas   Aquinas,    author    of  Summa 
theologize,  Summa  contra  gentiles  ;  often  used  gen. 
of  the  schoolmen. 

1545  BALE  Image  Both  Ch.  \.  (East)  117  b,  An  infinite  rable 
of  Sophisters  &  schoole  doctours,.  .of  sentencioners  and 
summistes.  1610  DONNE  Psendo-m.  229  Those  examples, 
which  Car  bo  a  good  Summist  alleages.  1679  T.  BARLOW 
Popery  ^8  The  Canonists,  Casuists.  Schoolmen,  Summists, 
lesuits,  &d  are  generally,  if  not  universally  of  this  opinion. 
1819  M^CHIE  Life  A.  Melville  I.iii.  99  The  barbarous  latin 
of  summists  and  commentators.  1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI. 
425  2  Hugo  (of  St.  Victor],  by  the  composition  of  his 
Summa  Sentcntiarum^  endeavoured  to  give  a  methodical 
..presentation  of  the  content  of  faith,  and  was  thus  the  first 
of  the  so-called  Summists.  1891  T.  E.  BRIDGKTT  Life  Sir 
T.  Afore  93  Summists  and  Masters  of  Sentences. 

fb.  An  cpitomizer,  abriclger ;  transf.w\  epitome, 
summary.  Obs. 

1600  \V.\V A TSQX  Dfcac0raei>tt( 1 602)  noAnod  conceit  I  haue 
of  the  lesuits  perfection,  .moues  me  to  place  the  General! 
loco  stimmi  generis  as  a  Summist  of  all  the  rest.  1705  G. 
BULL  Corrupt.  Ch.  Rome  iii.  in  Lett.  etc.  281  A  Book.  ,en- 
tituled.  The  Tax  of  the  Apostolical  Chamber  or  Chancery, 
whereby  may  be  learned  more  sorts  of  Wickedness,  than 
from  all  the  Summists  and  the  Summaries  of  all  Vices. 
a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  in.  viii.  §  17.  (1740)  594  The  Author 
is  but  a  Summist  of  the  Libel  upon  tliis  Head. 

2.  [It.  sommista^\  In  the  Roman  Curia,  an  official 
ot"  the  Apostolic  Camera  who  had  charge  of  the 
issuing  of  bulls.  /list. 

1686  J.  S'ERCEAST]  Hist.  Monast.  Convent.  154  The  Office 
i     of  Summist  is  of  a  great  value,  and  is  generally  possessed  by 
a  Cardinal.     1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  Lett.  xv.  29  That 
Apartment  where  the  Summists  reside. 

f"  S  tr  minister.  Obs.  [f.  med.L.  sunimista\ 
see  prec.  and  -EK*.]  =  prec.  I,  i  b. 

1586  STANYHUKST  in  J.  Hookers  Hist.  Irel.  in  Holinsheti 
II.  80  If  the  historian  be  long,  he  is  accompted  a  trifler :  if 
he  be  short,  he  is  taken  for  a  summister.  1598  Meant  in 
Spending  G  2  b,  And  thus,  though  rudely,  haue  I  plaid  the 
SummiMter. 

Summit  (szrmit),   sb.      Forms:     5   somette, 

sommet(te,  -ete,  6,  8  summet,  (7  erron.  somnet,) 

7-  summit,     [a.  OF.  sointnette,  somete  fern.  (AF. 

ffft0/4//tf)f  also  sometj  suvtet  m&sc.  (mod.F.  sommet}, 

'.    dim.   of  sow,   sum  :— L.  sumnntm,   neut.   sing,   ot 

summits  (see  SUM  j^.1).   The  modern  spelling  with 

I   •/'/  is  due  to  assimilation  to  SUMMITV,  q.  v.] 

1.  The  topmost  part,  top ;  the  vertex}  apex ;  f  the 
i    crown  (of  the  head),  boss  (of  a  shield),  umbo  (of  a 
1    shell). 

1470-85  MALORV  Arthur  v.  viii.  174  It  clefte  his  hede  fro 
the  someite  of  his  hede.  1471  CAXTON  Recuyell  (Sommer) 
414  Vpon  the  somette  or  toppe  of  the  tour,  he  maad  an 
ymage  of  copre.  Ibid.  615  The  maystres  had  sette  on  the 
sommet  or  toppe  of  the  hede  of  hector, .  .a  vc&sell.  c  1477  — 

;  yason  16  lason  smote  hym  on  the  sommette  of  his  shelde. 
a  ISI3  FABVAN  Chron.  \\.  xxxi.  (i8n)  23  He  buylded  an 
Hauen  w*  a  gate  ther  ouer.  ..In  the  summet  or  pynacle 
wheron  was  set  a  vessel!  of  Brasse.  1706  PRIOR  Ode  to  the 
Queen  xxviii,  Let  Europe  sav'd  the  Column  high  erect... 
Sublime  the  Queen  shall  on  the  Summit  stand.  1784  Co\v- 
PER  Task  m.  536  Golden  fiow'rs,  Blown  on  the  summit  uf 

,  th1  apparent  fruit.  i8z8  STARK  Elem.  Sat.  Hist,  II.  63  Shell 
thin,,  .with  the -summit  pointed.  1859  TENNYSON  Elaine  t^z 
A  wild  wave. . Green-glimmering  toward  the  summit.  1866 
R.  TATE  Brit.  Mollusks  iv.  92  The  tentacles . .  bear  the  eyes 

,    at  their  summits. 

t  b.  Bot.  By  an  etymologizing  alteration  of 
Grew's  SEMET,  used  for  'anther';  and  hence  for 
'  stigma*.  Obs. 

1731  MILLER  Card.  Diet.,  Summits  or  Apices  are  those 
Bodies  which  contain  the  Prolifick  Powder.  1753  Cham 
bers'  Cycl.  Suppl.,  App.,  Summits  cfjlowers^  the  same  with 
the  antherae,  or  tops  of  the  stamina.  1796  WITHERING  Brit. 

\  Plants  (ed.  3)  I.  5  The  German,  the  Summit,  and  the 
Anthers,  are  all  that  are  essentially  necessary. 

C.  Gcom.  A  point  of  a  polyhedron  where  three 
or  more  faces  meet,  forming  a  solid  angle. 

1805-17  [see  summit  angle  \R  4].  18*3  BROOKE  Crystallo*. 
6  The  regular  tetrahedron, .  .contained  within  four  equi 
lateral  triangular  planes.  The  solid  angle  at  a,  is  some 
times  called  its  summit. 

2.  The  topmost  point  or  ridge  of  a  mountain  or 
hill.     Also,  the  highest  elevation  of  a  road,  rail 
way,  or  canal. 

1481  CAXTON  Godfrey  clxx.  251  Syon  is  toward  the  weste, 

'    on   the  sommete   or    toppe    t  heron  stondeth    the  chirche 

which  is  named  Syon.     i6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  m.  iii.  18  It  is 

a    massie    wheele    Fixt    on    the    Somaet    of   the    highest 

Mount.     1697  DRVOEN  /Eneis  x.  984  He,  like  a  solid  Rock 

by  Seas  inclos'd,. .  From  his  proud  Summit  looking  down. 

a.  1700  EVELYN  Diary  (1850)  I.  3  Leith  Hill,  one  of  the 

mott  eminent  in  England  for  the  prodigious  prospect  to  be 

j    seen  from  its  summit.    1736  GRAY  Statins  IL  18  /Etna's 


SUMMITY. 

smoking  summit.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  I.  155 
Some  of  the  summits  of  the  Alps  have  never  yet  been 
visited  by  man.  1859  DICKKNS  T.  Two  Cities  i.  ii,  The 
last  burst  carried  the  mail  to  the  summit  of  the  hill.  1860 
'IYNUAI.L  Glac.  i.  iii.  30  To  witness  the  scene  from  tl.e 
summit  of  the  p;tss.  1891  E.  ROPER  By  Track  $  7 rait  x. 
148  Summit,  in  railway  parlance,  means  the  highest  point 
attained  by  the  line  in  crossing  a  mountain. 

3  fig.  The  highest  point  or  degree  ;  the  acme. 

1711  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Montagu  29  Mar., 
Wks.  1803  I.  223  Supposing  J  was  at  the  very  summit  of  this 
sort  of  happiness.  1758  J.  KENNEDY  Cmios.  Wilton  Ho. 
(1786)  p.  xxvii,  Literature  had  then  attained  its  summit. 
1848  PUSEY  Paroch.  Serm.  v.  (1873)  I.  90  If  love  be  the 
summit  of  all  virtue,  humility  is  the  foundation.  1867  H. 
MACMILLAN  Bible  Teach,  vi.  (1870)  108  The  year  has  reached 
its  golden  summit. 

4.  attrib.)  as  summit  altar ;  crater,  hill,  litie^puu't 
rib,  ridge  ;  summit  angle  =  summit  quoin  ;  sum 
mit  level,  (a)  the  highest  level  reached  by  a  canal, 
watercourse,  railway,  or  the  like ;  (£)  a  level  place 
in  a  railway  or  stretch  of  water  in  a  canal,  with 
descending  planes  on  either  side ;  summit  quoin, 
the  solid  angle  at  a  summit  of  a  polyhedron. 

1866  J.  B.  KOSE  tr.  O-vitVs  Met.  326  A  beacon  tower  with 
"summit  altars  stood.  1805-17  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Min.  ted.  3) 
121  The  angle  of  the  acummation,  or  the  "summit  angle. 
1880  Miss  BIRD  Japan  1 1. 152  The  flank  and  Summit  craters 
of  Monna  Loa.  1718  PRIOR  Solomon  i.  375  Higher  than 
er'st  had  stood  the  *Summit-Hill.  1810  J.  'J'.  in  Risdon's 
Snrv.  Devon  p.  x.\xii,  Its  'summit  level  would  be  300  feet 
above  the  sea.  1845  DARWIN  I'ey,  Nat.  xix.  (ed.  2)  4^9  Nor 
does  the  drainage  from  the  summit-level  always  fall. .into 
the  head  of  these  valleys.  1877  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  37  The 
summit-level  of  the  1  hanies  and  Severn  canal.  1901  C.  G. 
HARDER  Cr/.  North  Road  II.  249  The  summit-level  of  this 
railway  route.  1842  GWILT  Arc/tit.  App.  838  These  inter 
sections  form  a  curved  "summit  line.  1882  B.  HAKTF.  Fti/> 
v,  The  'summit  pines,  .rocked  in  the  blast.  1895  STORY- 
MASKELYNE  Crystallogr.  ii.  §  246.  296  The  *summit-quoins 
are  symmetrical  ditngonally  on  the  axis.  184?  GWILT 
Arc/tit.  App.  838  In  Germany  the  *.summit  ribs  [of  a  vault] 
are  more  frequently  omitted  than  introduced.  1897  Daily 
Neivs  15  Nov.  5/5  The  *summit  ridge  occupied  by  the 
enemy. 

t  Summit,  v.  Obs.  In  4-5  summytyte,  5 
summitte.  [ad.  L.  summittt?ret  assimilated  f.  sub' 
mittSre  to  SuB-MiT.]  trans.  To  submit,  subject. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Bcetk.  \\.  pr.  v.  (1868)  49  panne  summytten 
3e  and  putten  ;oure  self  vndir  ( o  fouleste  fringes.  Ibid,  in, 
pr.  x.  88  For  bat  veyne  \  maginacioun  of  bou,t  ne  desceiue  vs 
nat  and  putte  vs  oute  of  f>e  sobefastnesse  of  bilke  fringe  |  at 
is  summyttid  to  vs.  1401  Pol.  Poems  (RolN)  II.  91,  1  sum 
mitte  me  to  hem.  1432-50  tr.  HifdtH  (Rolls)  III.  125  Then 
the  other  vij.  kynges  schalle  suinmytte  theyme  to  hym.  1483 
Caf/t.  Angl.  371/2  To  Submytte  f^.toSummyt,  snunnittere). 

Su  mmitless,  a.  [f.  SUMMIT  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Having  no  summit. 

a  1834  in  Sir  H.  Taylor  Arteuelde  Note  to  i.  iv.  i,  Vast 
outlines,  mountains  summitless,  grey  wastes.  1856  KUSKIN 
Mod.  Paint.  IV.  v.  v.  §  4  Watching  the  cloud  still  march 
before  them  with  its  summitless  pillar.  1877  W.  R.  COOPER 
Egypt.  Obelisks  i.  (1878)  3  The  mutilated  and  summitless 
fragments  [of  obelisks]. 

t  Su*mmity.  Obs.  oian/i.  Forms  :  5-7  sum- 
mitie,  (5  summite(e,  -yt;i)e,  sumite,  6  sumitie, 
summitye,  sommitie,  8  erron.  sumnity),  7-9 
surumity.  [a.  OK.  sommette t  summite  (moaJt, 
sommite]  =  It.  sommita,  Sp.  sttmidad,  Pg.  surnmi- 
dade,  ad.  late  L.  sttttimitds,  -atenij  f.  summits 
highest,  the  top  of  (see  SUM  A1).] 

1.  The  topmost  part,  top;    =  SUMMIT  sb.  i. 

1375  BAKBOUR  Bruce  in.  706  Quhilum  sum  wald  be  Rycht 
on  the  wawys  summite  [etlti.  1620,  1670  sunimitie].  t  1440 
Pallad.  on  Hitsb.  iv.  240  Sette  hem  [sc.  seeds]  myddel  depe 
in  drie  Lond  and  in  weet  lond  in  tlie  summyte  [v.r.  sum- 
mitee]  Aboue.  1571  DICGKS  Pantotn.  i.  xiv.  K  j,  The  very 
summitie  or  vpmost  parte  of  the  thing  to  be  measured.  1574 
NEWTON  Health  Mag.  31  The  Cieame  or  thicke  Summi  tit* 
of  M ilke.  1585  DANIKL  Pauius louius  To  Rdr.,  Wks.(Gro- 
eart)  IV.  3  On  the  sommitie  of  some  high  Filler.  1599  A.  M. 
tr.  Gabelhoiter's  Bk.  Phy&icke  132/2  A  qu.  of  an  ownce  of 
redd  Roses  of  the  superralle  summityes  therof,  x6oa  PLAT 
Delightcsfir  Ladies  \\.  xi,  The  oyle.  .fleeting  on  the  top  or 
summity  of  your  water.  1699  EVELYN  Ace  tar  ia.  (1729)  165 
St.  John  the  Baptist  and  other  religious  A>cetics  were  Feeders 
on  the  Summities  and  Tops  of  Plants.  1703  T.  N.  City  <$•  C. 
Purchaser ^  The  Key.stone,is  that  which  is  the  very  sumnity, 
or  top  of  the  Arch.  1715  1-ain.  Diet.  s.  v.  Barosccf<>t  The 
Summity  of  the  Tube  is  for  a  Space  void  of  Quicksilver. 

2.  The  topmost  point  or  ridge  of  a  mountain  or 
hill ;    =  SUMMIT  sl>.  2. 

c  1400  Sc.  Trojan  It-'ar  n.  1665  Frome  hicht  of  ^e  sumiteis 
Descendand  amongis  be  waleis.  c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  i. 
(Wemyss)  xi.  972  One  est  half  fra  f>e  Egipt  se,  Sa  rynnand 
in  till  summytie.  1598  BAKKET  Theor.  li'arres  in.  ii.  90 
The  summities..and  other  places  of  aduantage.  1631  MAY 
tr.  Barclay's  Mtrr.  Mittdts  I-  37  Vpon  the  summity  of  the 
high  hill,  is  a  flat  of  great  circuit.  1697  PoTTER/4«/iV.  Greece 
n.  ii.  (1715)  185  Cyrus.. sacrificeth.  .upon  the  Summities  of 
Mountains.  1704  SWIFT  Batt.  Bks.  237  The  War.. between 
the  Learned,  about  the  higher  Summity  of  Parnassus.  1718 
OZELL  tr.  Tournefort's  Voy.  I.  62  When  we  reach 'd  the 
Summities  where  we  hoped  to  find  very  uncommon  things, 
we  were  forc'd  to  give  over  our  design  by  the  Fog  and  Snow. 

transf.  1635  A.  STAFFOKD  Feat.  Glory  95  Whither  should 
this  Eagle  file,  but  to  the  summity  of  the  world? 

3-  fig»  The  highest  point  or  degree;  —  SUMMIT 
sb.  3  :  also  in  particularized  use. 

In  quot.  1862  prob,  after  I",  soinmiies  sociales. 

1588  .J.  HARVEY  Disc.  Prob  I.  gj  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  the 
Sumrmtie  of  their  Etlucall..and  Metaphysicall  Idefs,  haue 
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displaced  some  such  phifosophicall  quiddities.  1600  G.  ABBOT  f 
Jonah  125  When  a  man  groweth  to  the  summitie  of  such 
malice  against  himselfe  as  that  natural  affection,  .is  quite 
exiled  out  of  memory.  1660  JER.  'i'AYr,OR  •£>«<:/.  Ditbit.  I. 
iv.  rule  2  §  34  There  are  summities  and  principalities  of 
probation  proportionable  to  the  ages  and  capacities  of  men 
and  women.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  \.  i.  §  18,  18  Im 
material  or  Incorporeal  Substance;  the  Head  and  Summity 
whereof  is  a  Deity  distinct  from  the  World.  1709  J.  JOHN 
SON  Clerg.  I'fufe  /!/.  n.  p.  Ixix,  They  are  not  in  the  summity 
of  the  Priesthood.  1862  T.  A.  TROLI.OPK  Marietta  I.  iv.  go 
In  making  his  approaches  towards  the  social  summities. 

b.  A  person  or  thing  that  is  at  the  head  of  n 
body,  line,  series,  etc. 

1624  HEYWOOD  Gunatk.  i.  2  Lysis  and  Philolaus,  call  it    I 
[sc.  the  supreme  deity],  .a  summity  of  the  greatest  or  smallest     ! 
number.     1655  M.  CASAUBON  Treat.  Enthus.  iii.  (1656)  153     \ 
When  once  ascended  to  the  Summities,  or  Original!  Firsts,    ' 
we  can  go  no  further.     1680  H.  MORE  Apocal.  A/>oc.  130 
Tiie  two  chief  summities  of  this  Sacerdotal  Hierarchy,  the 
two   Patriarchates  of  Rome  and  Constantinople.     1685  — 
Paralip.  Prophet,  xlii.  361  So  soon  as  they  were  two  Sum-    j 
milk's  or  Preeminences  Ecclesiastical. 

1SU  imuoil,  Obs.  Forms:  4somun,sumun,  j 
sommoun,  4-5  somoun,  5  somoune,  -own,  : 
summoun(e,  6  somon,  6-7  sommon,  4-8  sum-  I 
mon.  [f.  SUMMON  z'.]  =  SUMMONS. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  23821  Ilk  dai  we  se  somun  For  to  graid 
and  mak  us  hun.     c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  171  He  bad  his  knifes 
lele  Com  to  his  somoun  \\'i\>  hors  and  wepenes  fele.     13.. 
E,  E.  Allit.  P.  A,  539  To  take  her  hyre  lie  mad  sumoun. 
ImipoMortt;  Arth.  104  yff  thow  theis  somouns  wythsytte,    , 
he  sendes  thie  thles  wordes.     c  1470  Got.  «y  Caw.  10  Dukis 
and  dignelordis, ,  .Sembillit  to  his  summovne.   1581  A.  HALL 
Iliad ix.  151  The  Herauhs  they  obayed,  And  when  ye  kings 
the  sommon  heard,  from  him  no  whit  they  stayed.     1596 
BACON  Max.  <y  Use  Com.  Law  \\.  (1630)  9  The  Kings  writs 
of  Processe,  be  they  Sommons,  Attachments  [tic,].     1599 
THYNNE  Animadr.  (1875?  66,  I  haue  not  my  booke  of  so- 
mons  of  liarons  to  parliament*  in   my  handes.     1629  T, 
ADAMS  Medit.  Creed  Wks.  1231  Esther  durst  not  come  into    j 
the  Presence,  till  t  lie  Scepter  had  giuen  her  admission;  a  sum-    ! 
mon  of  that  emboldens  her.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  n.  ix,    ' 
Mr.  Allworthy.  .gave  orders  that  the  bell  should  be  rung    ! 
without  the  doors...  All  these  summons  proving  ineffectual 
[etc.].    1800  HLOOMFIELD  Spring  Poems  (1845)  12  Heedlessly    i 
they  graze,  Or  hear  the  summon  with  an  idle  gaze. 

b.  attrib.  :  summon-master,  one  who  directs 
the  issue  of  summonses  (fig,\ 

1618  BRATHWAIT  Descr.  Death  3  in  Good  Wi/i;  etc.  E  7,  | 
Death  is.. The  Summon-maister  of  mortalitie, 

Summon,  (szrmsn1,  v.  Forms:  a.  3-4  som- 
oune,  3-5  somony,  3-6  somon^e,  4-5  somoun, 
somraone,  sowmoun,  -own,  (3  sumune(n,  4 
somun(e,  -own,  summone,  5  surnoun,  somowne, 
6  sumon,  -own,  sowrnon),  6-7  sommon,  4- 
summon.  See  also  SCMMOND  v.  0.  3  someni, 
sumen,  3-4  someny,  3-5  somene,  3-6  somen, 
4-5  somyn,  somn- ;  4-5  sompne,  -y.  (See 
SOMNK  z/.-,  SOMPNE.)  7.  3-4  sumni,  -y,  4-5 
sumne.  [a.  AF.,  OF.  sitmttn-,  somun~,  somon- ^ 
pres.  stem  of  somondre,  semondre  (see  SCMMOND  ' 
y.}  —  Pr.  somon  d}re,  sfwontfrei—pop.I*.  *sum- 
inont-re  for  sutnmoncre}  in  earlier  1,.,  to  give  a  hint, 
suggest,  in  med.L.,  to  call,  cite,  summon,  f.  sub- 
(see  SUB-  24)  +  monere  to  warn  (see  MONITION^. 

The  ME.  forms  with  weak  vowel  in  the  second  syllable 
(sonienet  suincnc)  underwent  contraction  when  inflected  for 
the  pa.  t.,  pples.,  and  vbi.  sb.  (somued,  soniningt  etc.):  cf. 
SOMNFR,  St'MSER. 

The  earliest  examples  show  assimilation  in  meaning,  and 
partly  in  form,  tJ  ME.  somni,  OK.  sotnnian,  SOMSK  i-.1,  to 
assemble.] 

1.  trans.  To  call  together  by  authority  for  action 
or  deliberation,  f  Occas.  with  up.  (See  SUMMONS 

Sb.  1*1  b.l 

c  1105  LAY.  424  He  heihte  his  folc  sumunen  &  cumen  to 
him  seoluen.  Ibid.  1482  pa  ferde  wes  isumned  &  heo  for5 
fusden.  Ibid.  19183  All  nu  tch  wulle  fusen  &  sunmien  mine 
ferde.  c  1150  Kent.  Semi,  in  O.  A.  Misc.  26  po  dede  he 
somoni  alle  \K>  wyse  clerekes  het  ku|>e  l>e  laghe.  1297  R. 
GLOUC.  (Rolls)  10379  I*6  pope.. alle  ^e  bissops  of  engelond 
let  someni  to  rome,  1303  R.  HRUNNK  Hand  I.  Synne  1800 
Do  sumne  \K  folk  astyte,  pat  |>ey  come  alle  hedyr.  c  1330 
—  CAro«./Firr,'(RoIls)3265  Belyn  dide  somone  his  Bret  -ns. 
1390  tiowER  Con/.  III.  327  He  let  somounc  a  parlement, 
lo  whi^h  the  lordes  were  asent.  147«~3  Rolls  of  Parlt. 
VI.  42/1  The  Lorde*.  .of  thU  Reame,  in  tin's  present  Parle- 
ment  somoned  and  holden  at  Westm'.  1560  DAUS  tr.  SUi« 
dam's  Comm.  112  Pope  1'aule  by  hU  legate  Vergrrius  som- 
monclh  the  counsel!  of  Mantua.  1605  SHAKS.  I.ear\\.  iv. 
35  They  summon'd  vp  their  meiney,  straight  tooke  Hor-e. 
1647  CI.ARKXDON  Hist.  Reb.  I.  §  12  If  they  had  been  fre 
quently  summoned,  and  seasonably  dUsolved.  1677-8  MAR. 
YELL  Cffrr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  603  The  Shrieues  haue  order 
to  summon  up  all  absent  Parliament-men.  1711  in  loM  AVj*. 
/fist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  137  He  might  have  called  to  his 
assistance.  .15,000  good  men  . .  by  summoning  the  voluntiers. 
1748  Anton's  V'oy.  nt.  vii,  Thereupon  the  Governor  had 
summoned  hi-i  Council.  1758  J.  DALRVMPI.F,  Ess.  Feudal 
rroperty  (ed.  2)  266  A  distinction  was  made  in  the  form  of 
summoning  the  greater  ami  the  smaller  vassals.  1769  BLACK- 
STONE  Comm.  iv.  xx.  281  Those  [contempts]  committed  by 
jurymen, .  .such  as  making  default,  when  summoned.  1777 
WATSON  Philip  //(iSj^)  357  That  he  should  summon  the 
general  assembly  of  the  States  to  meet  at  least  once  a  year. 
1819  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  xxxviit.  The  Grand  Master  had  sum 
moned  a  chapter.  1820  GIFTORH  CVw//.  Engl.  Lawyer  (ed. 
5)  73  A  commission  from  the  bishop,  directed  usually  to  his 
chancellor  and  others  of  competent  learning;  who  are  to 
summon  a  jury  of  six  clergymen  and  six  laymen.  1855 
MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  xi.  III.  29  No  royal  writ  had  sum 
moned  the  Convention  which  recalled  Charles  the  Second. 


1877  FROUDE  Short  Stnd.  (1883)  IV.  i.  iv.  44  The  king 
once  more  summoned  a  great  Council  to  meet  him  at  North 
ampton. 

b.  To  call  (a  peer)  to  parliament  by  writ  of 
summons ;  hence,  to  call  to  a  peerage.  (See 
SUMMONS  sb.  i  b.) 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  i.  592  Thidtlir  somownys  he  in  hy 
The  barownys  of  his  reawte.  1610  HOLLAND CVtwdfex'j  Rrit. 
(1637)  635  William  Beauchanip  who  was  summoned  after 
ward  to  Parliament.  1885  FREEMAN  in  F.ncycl.  tirit.  XVTI1. 
462/2  One  may  certainly  duubt  whether  Edward  [I],  when 
lie  summoned  a  baron  to  parliament,  meant  positively  to. . 
summon  that  baron's  heirs  for  ever  and  ever.  1888  A'.  <•(•  Q. 
7th  Ser.  V.  391/2  Thomas  Fane  married  Mary,  daughter  ot" 
Henry,  Lord  Abergavenny,  1574.. .She  was  summoned  to 
the  barony  of  Le  JJespenser, . .  1604. 

2.  To  cite  by  authorttyto  attend  nt  a  place  named, 
esp,  to  appear  before  a  court  or  judge  to  answer  n. 
charge  or  to  give  evidence ;  to   issue  a  summons 
against.     (See  SUMMONS  sb.  2.) 

c  1290  S.  Eug.  Leg.  74  He  liet  liirn  somuune  al-so  To 
westmunstre,  to  answerien  him  of  bat  he  him  hadde  mis-do. 
1303  R.  URUNSE  }fandl.  Synne  510  Al  he  godemen  of  t>e 
tonne,  IJyfore  be  bysshop  dyden  here  somoune.  4:1380 
WVCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  146  J>ei. . somonen  men  to  chapitre  S: 
bi  fors  taken  here  goodis.  ^1380  —  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  205 
pei  ben  somynned  and  reprovyd  many  weies,  and  after  put  in 
prison.  Ibid.  III.  32^  pei  somenen  and  aresten  men  wrong 
fully  to  gete  be  money  out  of  his  purse,  c  1430  LVDG.  Aiin. 
Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  241  Oon  of  his  bedellys.  .Cam  with  his 
potent  instede  of  a  maas,  Somowned  me.  ^1460  Oseney 
Reg.  80  Sumne  hymbya  goode  sumnyng  that  he  l>e  afore  vs. 
c  1483  H  KNRYSOS  A I  or.  Fables^  Sheep  ff  Dog  18  Schir  Corbie 
Rauin..hes.  .Summonit  the  Scheip  befoir  the  Uolf.  c  1532 
Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  938  To  somen,  adjourner. 
a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Citron.  .Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  100 
James  Hatnmelltoun  . .  was  sowmond.,to  wnderly  the  law. 
1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  in.  xii.  §  59  It  is  unfit  that  Ministers 
should  be  summoned,  before  each  proud,  .under-officer. 
1769  BLACKSTOXK  Comm.  iv.  xx.  279  The  courts  of  common 
law.. making  it  necessary  to  summon  the  party  accused  be 
fore  he  is  condemned.  1774  WARTOS  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  I. 
xvii.  445  To  summon  uncanonical  offenders  into  the  arch 
deacon's  court.  1875  JOWKTT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  167  A  witness 
who  will  not  come  of  himself  may  be  summoned.  1887 
Courier  23  June,  George  Champneys.  .was  summoned  for 
wilfully  assaulting  Mr.  Smeadon. 

absol.    1615  CHAPMAN  Odysi..  n.  n  The  Heralds  then,  he 
strait  charg'd  to  consort  The  curld-head  Greekes,  with  lowd 
calls  to  a  Court.    They  summon'd  ;  th'  other  came. 
f  b.   To  call  (a  plea)  into  court.   Obs. 

c  1460  Oscnr-y  R-'g.  104  Whereoff  '  asslsa  of  the  deth  of 
aunceturs  '  whas  i-sumned  bitwene  them  In  the  forsaide 
Courte.  Ibid,  115  Whereof  ^e  plee  of  'conuencion'  whas 
i-summonyd  bitwene  them  in  be  same  courte. 

fc.  transf.  To  call  to  account.  Oh.  rare. 

1654-66  KARL  ORRF.RV  Part  hen.  11676)  610  The  two  Princes 
summoned  Callimachus  of  his  promise. 

3.  gen.  To  require1  the  presence  or  attendance  of; 
to  bid   (a  person)  to  approach   by  a  call,  ringing 
a  bell,  knocking,  or  the  like;  with  adv.,  to  call  i^to 
a  person)  to  go  in  a  specified  direction. 

a  1400  Robt.  Cicyle  (MS.  Harl.  525}  in  Parker  Dotn.  Archit, 
(1853)  11.73  (He]  somowned  him  a  Harbour  before,  That  as 
a  fole  he  should  be  shore.  a  1536  Songs,  Carols,  etc. 
(E.  E.  T.  S.)97  Whan  deth  commyth,..Obey  we  must,  |«r 
ys  no  remedye ;  He  hath  me  somond.  1566  PAINTER  Pal. 
Pleas.  \.  To  Rdr.,  Their  creat  Graundmotlier  Eue  when  she 
was  somoned  from  Paradise  ioye.  1591  .Soliinan  fy  Ptrs.  v. 
ii.  68  Ere  we  could  summon  him  a  land,  His  ships  were  past 
a  kenning  from  the  shoare.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  tv.  vii. 
16  lie  knocke  once  more,  to  summon  them.  1683  J.  KETTLE- 
WELL  Help  Worthy  Contmun.  in.  v.  376  We  are  summon'd  in 
to  profess  Repentance,  a  1700  EVF.I.VN  Diary  an.  1635,  When 
near  her  death,  she  summoned  all  her  children  then  living. 
1797  MRS.  RAIXJI.IFFK  Italian  xii,  The  matin-bell  strikes  !. . 
I  am  summoned.  1832  I'UF.WSTER  Wat.  Alagic  \\.  132  The 
family  was  then  summoned  to  the  spot,  and  the  phenomena 
were  seen  alike  by  them  all.  1885  '  HU.  ALEXANDER  '  At 
Hay  i,  They  were  soon  summoned  to  table. 

4.  Jig.  with  immaterial  or  inanimate  subject:  To 
call,  bid  come  or  go.    Often  with  adv. 

1549  Compt.  Scot.  Ep.  6,  I  beand  summond  be  institutione 
of  ane  gude  zeil.  159*  Kvo  Sp.  '1'rag.  \\.  ii.  46  When  Vesper 
ginnes  to  rise,  That  summons  home  distresfull  trauellers. 
1592  Ardfti  of  I-'evcrshritn  in.  iii.  n  A  gentle  slumber  tooke 
me,  And  sommond  all  my  parts  to  sweete  repose.  1608  D. 
TLUVILL]  Ess.  Pol.  A-  Mor.  38  b,  Heerein  may  their  practice 
serue  like  a  seuerer  Censor,,  .and  summoning  the  blood  into 
our  faces  make  vs  ashamed.  1629  WADS  WORTH  Pilgr.  iii. 
14  Kuery  morning  the  fift  houre  summons  the  vp.  1731  I'nrF. 
/:/.  Turlington  142  The  Chapel's  silver  bell  you  hear,  That 
summons  you  to  all  the  Pride  of  Pray'r.  1750  JOHNSON  in 
AVjTir/7,  The  business  of  life  summons  us  away  from  useless 
fcrief.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mort.  xxxv,  The  attention  of  Morton 
was  summoned  lo  ihe  window  by  a  great  noi^e.  1818  —  Ko& 
J\oy  i,  If  my  father  were  suddenly  summoned  from  life. 

absol.  1604  SHAKS.  Oik.  iv.  ii.  169  Hearke  how  these 
Instruments  summon  to  supper.  1891 '  Q.'  (Quiller-Couch) 
i\'wt:/its  fy  Cr.t  Cott.  Troy  iv,  Its  [sc.  the  sea's]  voice  in 
his  earv,  calling,  summoning  all  the  way. 

5.  To  call  upon  (a  person)  to  do  something. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  It 'As.  (1880)  462  }if  crist  haue  sumnyd  hem 
for  to  come  not  tohyni.  t<t  1400  MorteArth.  1212  He  somond 
than  the  schippemene.  .To  schake  furthe  with  the  schyre 
inene  to  schifte  the  ^udez.  c  1400  f>t-sfr.  Troy  1702  He 
somond  all  be  Cite.  .To  acoun^ell  to  come  for  a  cause  he^li. 
c  1450  Merlin  249  Tins  sqtiyer  hadde  ofte  Carados  somoned 
to  be  a  knyght.  1592  SHAKS.  I'en.  fir  Ad.  534  Cole-black 
clouds.  .Do  summon  vs  to  part.  1671  MILTON  /*.  /?.  n.  143, 
1  summon  all.  .to  be  in  readiness.. to  assist.  1781  CoWTU 
Ex  post,  179  That  moving  signal  summoning..  Their  host  to 
move.  1815  SCOTT  Betrothed  ii,  He  called.. on  a  young 
.  .bard,,  .and  summoned  him  losing  something  which  might 
command  the  applause  of  his  sovereign.  1859  T  KSNYSON 
Guitict*.  566  They  summon  me  their  King  to  lead  mine  hosts 


b.  To  call  upon  to  surrender. 

[1471  CAXTON  Recuyell  (Sommer)  73,  J  the  somone  as  legal 
..that  thou  yelde  this  cyte  vnto  his  fader  kyng  saturne. 
121548  HALL  Citron.,  Htn.  VIII,  36  The  kyng. .sent  an 
heraulde  to  somon  vs  to  rendre  to  hym  this  cytee.  1560 
DAUS  tr.  Sleidane*s  Comm.  252  Donauerde,  whiche  being 
sommoned  to  rentlir,  had  refused.  1643  KAKER  Chron,  (1653) 
248  The  Duke  of  Exeter  was  sent,  .to  summon  the  Citizens 
to  surrender  the  Town.  1842  BORROW  />!/'/*.•  in  Spain  .\xxiv, 
A  man  advanced  and  summoned  us  to  surrender.] 

1603  [see  SUMMONING  vbl.  s/>.].  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  i.  iv.  7 
Summon  the  Towne.  1773  GULDS.M.  Stoops  to  Conq.  \\.  i, 
He  first  summoned  the  garrison.  1810  WELLINGTON  in 
Gurw.  Desf*.  (1838)  VI.  120  General  Mermet  summoned  the 
place  on  the  i2th.  1853  STOCQUKLER  Milit.  EucycL  271/2. 

t  6.   To  give  warning  or  notice  of,  proclaim,  call. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  205  He  cast  hym . .  In  a  Cite  be-syde  to 
somyn  a  fest.  1591  SHAKS.  i  lien.  I  /,  in.  iii.  3S  Summon 
a  Parley,  we  will  talke  with  him.  1611  —  Wint.  T.  \\.  iii. 
zc2  Prepare  you  Lords,  Summon  a  Session. 

7.  Often  with  np :  To  '  call '  va  faculty,  etc.)   to 
one's  aid  ;  to    bring  (one's  courage,  energy)   into 
action  ;    to  call  up. 

1582  STANVHL-RST  sEtieis  I.  (Aib.)  24  \\'ith  food  they  sum 
mond  theyre  force  [  L.  victu  rero'-tint  Z'irjs}.  1588  SHAKS. 
L.I*.  /,.  n. i.  i  Now  Madam  summon  vp  your  dearest  spirits. 
1667  MILTON  /'.  /..  ix.  374  Relie  On  what  thou  hast  ot 
venue,  .summon  all.  1751  JOHNSON  Rainbltr  No.  87  r  8  We 
.  .summon  our  powers  to  oppo.se  it.  1780  Mirror  No.  87  P  7 
Being  obliged  to  summon  up  his  resolution.  i8oz  MARIA 
EDGEWORTH  Moral  T.  (1816;  I.  xviii.  149  He  summoned  nil 
his  fortitude.  1865  TROLI.OPE  Belton  Est.  xxvi.  317  She  had 
been  driven  to  .summon  up  all  her  courage  to  enable  her  to 
do  so.  1886  RUSKIN  Prxterita  II.  157  Von  paused  to  sum 
mon  courage  to  enter. 

b.  reft.  To  '  pull  oneself  together',  rare. 

1811  SCOTT  Keniliv.  xvi,  He  summoned  himself  hastily. 

8.  To  call  into  existence;  to  call  foith. 

1742  VOUNG.AV.  Th.  ix.  1558  He  summons  into  being,  with 
like  ease,  A  whole  creation,  and  a  single  grain.  1837  CAK- 
LYLE  I'r.  Rev.  i.  in.  iii,  M.  de  Calonne  has  stretched  out  an 
Aaron's  Rod  over  France.. and  is  summoning. .unexpected 
things.  1841  WHITTIKK  Lucy  Hoofer  28  Pain  and  weariness, 
which  here  Summoned  the  sigh  or  wrung  ihe  tear. 

Summon  able  (stf'msnabT,  a.  [f.  Sl'MMOXZ'. 
+  -ABLE.  In  AF.  soinottnahle,  OF.  semonrtab/c.'} 
That  can  be  or  is  liable  to  be  summoned. 

1711  LD.  MoLESWORTH  tr.  J'\  ffottnan's  J-'ranco-Callia 
(1721)147  This  Meeting  of  the  Court  of  Judicature  was. . 
summonable  by  the  King's  Writs.  1796  I.KNTHAM  Panopt. 
Corr.  Wks.  1843  XI.  115  The  strength.. of  the  1'airacks 
distant  not  above  balf-a-mile,  summonable  by  signals.  1865 
NICHOLS  Britton  II.T3  That  in  pleas  of  trespass,  .sokemen 
be  summonable  and  answerable  as  well  as  others.  1872  Pull 
Matldaz.  5  Au£.  10  The  court .  .was  summonable. .  by  him 
self  as  lessee  of  the  duchy. 

t  Su  ninionance.  Obs.  In  4  somonaunce, 
5  sommonance.  [a.  A  F.  *s0mo(u}nauncet  f. 
somo(if,n-  to  SUMMON  :  see  -AMK.]  A  summons. 

£1386  CHAUCER  Friars  T.  288  (Harl.  MS.),  I  haue.. a 
somonaunce  [f.rr,  somons,  somontejof  abille, ..  loke  J>at  J:ou 
be..biforn  our  erchedeknes  kne,  'lo  answer  to  be  court  of 
certeyn  binges.  1499  in  Lett.  Rich.  Ill  <$•  Hen.  I'll  (Roils) 
I.  131  They  slial  make  tlieir  sommonance  in  the  presence 
of  ihedeputie.  1616  J.  LANK  Contn.  Sqr.'s  T.  xi.  iS6  After 
the  lore  of  Faerie  I^indes  sonnnance  \v.r.  humonancej. 

t  Su-mmonary,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SUMMON 
+  -ARY.j  That  deals  with  summonses. 

i76a[P.  MURDOCH]  tr.  fit/setting's  Syst.  Geog,  V.  5  That  the 
chancery  of  Worms,  .should  open  the  writings  addressed  to 
the  summonary  office  of  the  Circle  [orig.  Krei$~Au$schreib~ 
a»tt\. 

t  Su  niniond,  sb.  Sc.  and  north.  Obs.  Also  5 
somond,  sumruouud.  [I.  next.]  =  SUMMONS. 

14..  Customs  of  Afaiton  in  Surft-es  Misc.  (1890)  58  Noo 
othyr  BalyfTe  schal  make  no  tachcment  nor  somond.  c  1480 
HEN-RVSON  Mor.  I'*b.t  Skftp  ff  Dog  iv,  This  summond  is 
maid  before  witnes  anew.  1500-20  DUNBAB  Poems  xiii.  29 
Sum  castis  summondis,  and  sum  exceptis.  c  1680  DALLAS 
Stiles  (1688)  192  The  Summond  of  Adjudication. 

t  Su  mm  Olid,  v.  Sc.  and  north.  Obs.  Also  4 
somend,  sumund,  4-5  somond  (e,  6  surnond, 
sowmmond.  [a.  AF.,  OF.  somondre^  siiimtndrc. 
semondre :  see  SUMMON  v.]  To  summon.  Hence 
Su  mmonding  vbl.  sb. 

n  1300  'Cursor  M.  5324  Pe  ^'nS  han  did^iis  leltres  writte 
To  somond  al.  •IJftHAUFOLI  Psalter  \\\.  12  He  soniuinii- 
|>aiin  till  penaunce.  //•«/.  rxlviii.  12  Here  sumundis  he 
men  and  women  . .  to  loue  he  name  of  oure  lord.  1425 
Muniiii.  tie  Metros  (IJann.  Cl.J  544  W«g«rtiOBWnd..Jol»€ 
. .  ablx)t  of,  Melrosse.  .on  \>e  ta  part  and..Johne  has  of 
bemersyde  on  J>e  tho^er  part,  a  1450  Katis  Karing  in.  _;t 
Here  JKJW  \\ytnes  hut  somondynge,  pow  may  be  set  fra 
wytnesince.  (-157$  I'-AIUHK  Praclitks  (1754)  303  Sum- 
mounding  is  ane  tleclaiatioun  of  ane  cert.ine  lauchful  day 
and  place,  maid  befoir  sufficient  witnewis,  to  ane  partie,  t" 
compeir  in  judgment.  Ibid.  305  To  summound  ony  personnis 
to  pas  upon  ony  assise  or  inqueist.  a  1378  LINDTSAV  (Pils- 
cotiie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  67  Thair  come  ane  thundei- 
and  woyce  out  c-f  ht-awin  cryaml  and  sowmmondand  bun  to 
the  extreme  Judgement  of  .1;  d.  1639  I'M  MM.  OK  HAWTH. 
Hist.  Jos.  //',  Wk.s.  (1711)  74  A  proclamation.. summond- 
inc  a  great  many  burgesses.,  to  appear.. bt fore  the  tribunal 
of  one  Plot-Cock,  c  1680  DALLAS  Stilts  (1688)  185  That  ye 
lawfully  summond,  warn  and  charge  the  forenameti  persons. 
1711  in  Nairn*  Peerage  Evidence  (1874)  143  I  To]  tall  and 
convein  parties  and  witnesses  summond  inqncNts  and  asysses. 

t  Su  mmonder.  Sc*  and  north.  Oh.  In  5 
summunder,  somundare,  -onder,  7  summon- 
dour.  Variant  of  SCMMONER,  assimilated  to  prec. 

c  1415  Eng.  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  652  Hie  sitator.  A8 
somundare.  14. .  A*iw/.,  Ibid.  681  Hie  cifator,  Hie  afara- 
tort  a  summunder.  1483  Catk.  Angl.  348/2  A  Somonder, 
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citator.    ci57S  BALFOUR  Practicks  (1754)  303  The  exccu-    < 
tioun  of  summoundis  sould  be  maid  be  ane  lauchful  sum. 
mounder  befoir  sufficient  witnessis.    1609  SKESE  Reg.  JAr/., 
Qnon.  Attach.  76  The  summondour  and  witnes  with  him, 
sould  come  to  the  dwelling  house  of  the  defender,  and  sum-    \ 
inon  him  to  compeir. 

t  Sirnimonds.  -SV-.  and  north.  Ohs.    Forms :  5 
so(w;mouudis,  5-6  summondis,  6  summoun 
dis,  s^umondis,    7    summonds.      Variant    of   , 
SUMMONS  assimilated  to  SUMMOND  v. 

14. .  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  60  The  fyrst  day  of  somondes    , 
or  atachement.    c  1450  HOLI.ANI>  Ho'vlat  134  For  all  statis  of    I 
kirk  that  wnder  Crist  standis,  To  semhle  to  his  summondis.     i 
c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  ix.  1872  Sowmoundis  thai  maid,  and     [ 
chargyt  Bruce  be  nayme.    1564-5  Keg.  Privy  Council  Scot. 
Sen  i.  I.  321  The  copy  of  the  summondis  of  transferring.     I 
a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie'  Chron.  Scot.    (S.T.S.)    I.   150 
Than  was  send  anesummondU  of  foirfaltotir.  a.  1649  DKUMM.     ' 
or  HAWTH.  Hist.  "Jos.  Ill,  \Vks.  (1711)  57  Some  rent  his 
summonds,  and    beat  shamefully  his  heraulds.     1671  Rec. 
/'roc.  Jitsti\;  Crt.  Edinb.  (S.H.S.)  II.  77  A  Messenger  exe 
cuting  a  Summonds  must  shew  his  WarranJ.    c  1680  DALLAS 
Stilt's  (i6S3j  188  Here  follow  furth  the  second  Uyet  as  in  the     | 
first  Summonds. 

Summoned  ,s»'mand),  ///.  a.    [f.  SUMMON  v. 

+  -ED.]   In  senses  of  the  verb. 

1697  UKYDKN  sEneid  iv.  977  Thy  summon'd  Sister,  and  thy 
Friend  had  come,  i8i>  Hon.  SMITH  Rej.  Addr,t  Tale  of 
Drury  Laiu'  77  The  suinmon'd  firemen  woke  at  call.  iSao 
BYROM  Juan  iv.  1L\,  Her  summon'd  handmaids  bore  Their 
lady  to  her  couch.  1831  JOANNA  BAILLIE  Met.  L<'g.t  Wallace  ; 
xxviii,  A  summon'd  court  should  there  have  been. 

Summoner  (so'tnao^r).  Forms:  4  somunur,  ! 
-on'o)ur,  6  -oner,  6-7  sommoner,  6-  sum-  | 
moner.  See  also  SOMNEK,  SOMPNER,  SUMNER, 
and  SUMMONDER.  [a.  AF.  so-,  sumenoiir,  —  OF.  ' 
somoneor,  semoneor  (mod.  arch.  F.  semonneur) :—  '• 
med.  L.  summonitoretn  :  see  SUMMONITOR.] 

1.  A  petty  officer  who  cites  and  warns  persons  to 
appear  in  court.   Now  /list. 

11325  .IAS".  Raivl.  8.520  If.  55  That  he  be  banne  per  to 
Keren  ^e  reconisaunce  and  that  tltou  habbe  }>ere  be  somunurs 
and  this  writ.     1389  in  Etig:  Gilds  (1370)  30  And  viij.  men 
.  .schul^n   chesen..a  somono',  for  ye  nexte  yer.      1529-30 
Rt'c.  St.  Mary  .it  Hill  349  Paid  to  a  Somoner  for  Somenyng 
of  Mr  hiltons,  prei^t  ij  d.    1530  PALS-JR.  725  'i,  I  sommon,  as 
a  somtnoner  dothe  one  to  the  courte.    1581  [A.  GILBY]  Pleas.     , 
Dial.  Soldier  -V  Ckapl.  L  7  b,  The  Summoner  or  Apparitor,     i 
1609  SKKXI-;  Reg.  Maj.  i.  7  It  is  nece^sare  that  «vene  sum-     j 
moner  (executer  of  summons)  sail  lawfullie  verifie  his  sum-     j 
mons.      1651    tr.    Kitchin*s   Courts   Leet   (1657)    561    The     j 
Defendant  avers,  That  the  summoners  now  returned  were     [ 
not  thesummouersin  P  recipe.    1768  Hi. \CKSTOSE  Comm.  in.     i 
279  Two  of  the  sheriff's  messengers  called  summoners.    1824 
SCOTT  Redgawttlet  let.  xi,  The   Bishop's  summoner,  that     ; 
they  called  the  Deil's  Rattle-bag.     1865  NICHOLS  Britton     j 
II.  87  Let  the  summoners  [of  a  jury]  be  ch.irged  to  be  there.     ' 
1865  KINGSI.EY  Hercw.  xx,  Neither  summoner  nor  sheriff  of 
the  king.. could  ejnter  there. 

Comb.    1:1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  I.   432  An  inchanted 
staff,  which  the  devil,  summoner  like,  was  used  to  deliver     , 
some  mercat-wometi  to  ride  upon. 

2.  One  who  summons  another  to  a  place.    Often 
fig.  of  immaterial  or  inanimate  agents. 

1580  Orel.  Prayer  in  Liturg.  Serv.  Q.  Eliz.  (1847)  572  A 
messenger  and  summoner  of  us  to  the  dreadful  Judgment-     ; 
seat.    1597-MiDDLKTos  Wisd.Solomon  xvii.  3Thedarkesome     , 
clouds  are  summoners  of  raine.     1605  SHAKS.  Lear  m.  it.  59 
Close  pent.vp  guilts . .  cry  These  dreadfull  Summoners  grace. 
1808  SCOTT  ilfarut.  v.  xxvi,  The  summoner  was  gone.     1820 
KEATS  Lamia  i.  n    From  high  Olympus  had  he  stolen 
light., to  escape  the  sight    Of  his  great  summoner.     1836 
BRAY  Descr.  Tamarfy  Taiy  (1879)  I.  x.  174  The  Summoner     ' 
appeared  to  be  a  strange,  squint  eyed, ..old  fellow.     1897 
E.  \V.  B.  NICHOLSON  Golspie  31  The  minister.. followed  his 
summoner  to  the  basement  of  the  castle. 

3.  One  who  takes  out  a  summons. 

1865  Ptitt  Mall  Gaz.  3  Aug.  10/1  If  he  will  not  appear., 
the  summoner  can  bring  an  action  against  the  doctor,  should 
he  lose  his  cause. 

Summoning  (s»-m3nin),  vbL  sb.     [f.  SUMMON 
v.  +  -ING  !.]     The  action  of  the  vb.  SUMMON  ;  the 
issue  of  a  summons;  f  calling  to  arms;  calling  to    ; 
surrender. 

£•1330  R.  BRUMKB  Ckron.  \Vace  (Rolls)  15349  Made  bey    ' 
somonynge,  Of  southe   &   northe,  ilka  kyng.     c  1380  Wv- 
CLIP    Wks,  (1880)  31    Siche  somonynge  of  prelatis  is  not     i 
groundid  in  cristis  lif  ne  his  apostelis  ne  reson.     c  1380  — 
Sel.  Wks.  III.  166  By  hor  feyned  sommenyng  l>ei  drawen 
horn    fro  hor   laboure.     c  1460   Oseney  Reg.   168  Hugh  of 
Hyngton  And  moolde  his  wiffe,  the  which  nowe  come  By 
summenyng.     1582  ALLKM  Martyrdom  Campion  (1908)  86 
This   good   fellow   Havard  was  somewhat  amased  at  this 
sodaine  sommomng.     1595  in  Bttcclcuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.)  I.  228  Let  Presgrave  make  as  many  warrants  as  he 
can  against  that  time  for  the  summoning  of  the  country. 
1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  66  They,  .had  slaine  such     i 
messengers  as  hee  had  sent  vnto  them  for  the  summoning  of    i 
the  city,     a  1693  Urqukart's  Rabelais  ill.  xxxix.  325  Sum- 
monings,  Comparhipns,  Appearances.     1810  SCOTT  Lady  of    ' 
L.  ii.  x\i,  The  maid  The  unwelcome  summoning  obey'd. 
1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Pnr.1  Hillof  Venus  1553  That  might 
have  been  the  bright  archangel's  wand,  Who  brought  to 
Mary  that  fair  summoning.     1875  STUBBS  Const.   Hist.  II. 
xv.  §  190.  183  The  hereditary  summoning  of  a  large  propor 
tion  of  great  vassals  was  a  middle  course.     1891  Athenaeum 
25  Apr.  529/2  A  crude  crcatwuisnt—ot  doctrine  of  the  direct 
summoning  into  existence  of  each  soul  at  earthly  birth. 

Summoning,///,  a.  [-ING*.]  That  summons.  | 
_  Summoning  officer-,  one  whose  function  is  to  summon  < 
jurors. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  in.  325  When  thou.  .Shalt,  .from  thee    I 
send  The  summoning  Arch-Angels  to  proclaime  Thy  dread 
Tribunal.     \wlChro*.  \nAnn.  R"g.  167  Summoning  officer    , 


of  the  juries  for  the  city,  .of  Westminster,  a  1851  Mom  Line* 
Isle  of  Bute  in,  When  flew  the  fiery  cross,  with  summoning 
blaze.  1896  Daily  fr'fws  18  Mar.  7/5  The  summoning  officer 
who  represented  the  sheriff.  1900  Ibid.  21  Dec.  6/3  Highly 
Intelligent  dogs  will  wait  for  their  summoning  owner. 

t  Su'mmonister.  Obs.  [f.  SUMMON  v,  +  -ISTEK.] 
=  SUMMONITOR. 

1811  J.  POLLOCK  in  2nd  Rtf.  Comm.  Public  Rec.  frel. 
(18151  141  The  Process  which  issues  from  the  Summonister 
to  the  different  Sheriffs.  1835 .del  5  .^  6  Will.  fl/,c.  55  §  18 
The  following  Offices  of  the  said  Court  of  Exchequer  in 
I  reland . .  are  hereby  abolished  ; . .  Summonister  and  Clerk  of 
the  Estreats. 

t  Sumnioni'tion.  Obs.  Also  5  somon-.  6 
sommon-;  5  -ycion.  6  -icion,  -ycon,  -itioun. 
[ad.  med.L.  summonitio^  -Miem,  n.  of  action  f.  sutn~ 
moncrc  to  SUMMON.]  A  summons. 

c  1450  GodsttKu  Reg.  598  To  somon  hem,  by  good  somony- 
ciouns,  that  thei  be  than  before  the  forsaid  lames  and  John. 
150*  ARNOI.DF.  Chron.  82  l>/2  Our  letters  patent  is  of  our 
Sommontcion  of  the  dett.  1531  in  \V.  11.  Turner  Select.  Rec. 
Oxford  (iS3o)  99  After  lawfull  .lummonycon  made  by  the 
bedylls  or  other  offycers.  c  1575  UALKOUU  Practicks  (1754) 
305  Ane  persoun  beand  summoundit . .  gif  he,  the  lime  of  the 
making  of  the  said  summonitioun, .  .do  require  ane  copie  fra 
the  persewar  [etc,].  1593  BILSON  Govt.  Christ's  Ck.  364  The 
plea  of  Quare  iwpedit,  when  the  Bishop  refuseth  the  Pat  rones 
Clearke  as  well  for  the  summonitions,  as  for  the  returne,  H 
mentioned  in  the  Statute  of  Marlebridge.  1765-8  KRSKINK 
Inst.  Law  Scot.  iv.  i.  §  4  Where  mention  is  made  of  the 
word  sutnttntns,  or  snmmonition,  in  the  old  books  of  our  law 
.  .that  term  is  to  be  understood,  not  of  the  warrant  of  cita 
tion,  but  of  the  citation  given  upon  the  warrant. 
b.  attrib.  (see  quot.). 

a  1816  BESFHAM  Ojfic.  Apt.  Maximized)  Introd.  I'ie-v 
(1830)  18  Summonition  mandate  will  accordingly  be  seen 
taking  place  of  sidi-puena. 

t  Summo  nitor.  Obs.  Also  7  somoniter. 
[a.  med.L.  sitmmonitor,  agent-n.  f.  summonit-t 
-monere  to  SOMMOH.I  An  officer  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  in  Ireland  who  assisted  in  collecting  the 
royal  revenues  by  citing  defaulters. 

1617  MORYSON  /tin.  n.  29  [Irish  Court  of  Exchequer]  The 
Somoniter  one  hundred  sixe  shillings  eight  pence,  a  17*6 
GII.BKRT  Hist.  I 'few  Crt.  Exch.  v.  (1738)  109  An  Officer,  who 
makes  out  the  first  Process,  whom  they  call  the  Summonitor. 

Summons  (s»'manz\  sb.  Forms:  3-5  som- 
ouns, -ounce,  3-6  somons,  4-5  somonce,  5-6 
sommaunce,(3  somunce,  -ounz,  4  -unse,  -ones, 
-aunce,  5  aommonz.  -ones,  somauce,  somnes, 
somounnys,  6  summaunce,  /  sommance,  8 
sommons),  6-  summons,  [a.  AF.,  OF.  sumunse, 
5omo(u}ns€  (mod.F.  semonee)  ~  Pr.  somonsa^-ossa  :— 
pop.L.  *summon$a  (for  summonitd],  pa.  pple.  fern., 
(used  subst.)  of  summonerc  to  SUMMON.] 

1.  An  authoritative  call  to  attend  at  a  specified 
place  for  a  specified  purpose. 

c  1190  S.  Enf.  Leg.  i  Ich  wene  bat  ich  wot  5wa*  bis  som 
unce  a-mounti  schal.  a  1315  MS.  Ratvl,  B.  520  If.  54  So- 
mune  boru  gode  somunse  .xii.  fre  men  ant  trewe  of  vesinage 
of  .N.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1498  Soberly  in  his  sacra, 
fyce  summe  wer  anoynted,  pur^  be  somones  of  him  selfe  fya.t 
syites  so  hy^e.  a  1400  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  349  Weche  foure 
and  twenty  [heuedes  of  be  Cite]  sholde,  to  be  cornenable 
somaunse  of  be  forseyde  meyre,  come,  a  1483  Ibid.  317  Ye 
shall  not..disobaey  b*  somnes  of  bff  Master  and  Wardens. 
1x1500  Goitgk  Chron.  in  Six  Toivn  Chron.  (1911)  155  The 
comons  of  london  wente  to  yelde  hall  by  cause  of  a  som- 
maunce  made  by  a  commission,  a  1513  FABVAN  Chron.  vn. 
(1811)49+  Sir  Godfrey  de  Harecourt,  which,  .wold  nat  ape  re 
after  certayn  sommaunces,  was  nowe  openly  banysshed. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  i.  757  Thir  summons  call'd  From  every 
Band  and  squared  Regiment  By  place  or  choice  tlie  worthiest. 
1781  GIBBON  Dec/.  <V  /•".  xxvii.  (1787)  III.  31  He  obeyed  the 
summons  with  the  respect  ofa  faithful  subject.  1823  SCOTT 
Quenttn  D.  xxi,  The  great  bell  was  tolled,  as  summons  to 
a  military  council.  1878  J.  GAIKDNKR  Kick.  Ill,  ii.  74  Sum 
monses  were  issued  to  fifty  gentlemen  to  receive  knighthood. 

b.  The  royal  act  of  calling  to  the  national 
council  or  parliament  the  bishops,  earls,  and  barons 
by  special  writ,  and  the  knights  and  freeholders  by 
a  general  writ  addressed  to  the  sheriffs;  hence  spec. 
the  call  to  a  barony  (cf.  SUMMON  v.  i  b). 

*  The  personal  right  of  summons  Is  the  essence  of  the  peer 
age'  (Gardiner  in  Encycl.  Brit,,  1878,  VIII.  297/1). 

13..  Coer  de  L.  1255  The  kyng  comaundyd. .  At  London 
to  make  a  parlement. .  .To  Londoun,  to  hys  somouns,  Come 
erl,  bysschop,  and  barouns,  Abboles,  pryests,  knyghtes, 
squyers,  Eurgeyses,  and  manye  bachelers,  Serjaunts,  and 
every  freeholdande.  1338  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  16  With- 
outen  any  somons,  &  withouten  askyng  of  Erics  or  barons. 
1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  it.  §  66  The  Parliament  met 
according  to  summons  upon  the  nth  of  April  in  the  year 
1640.  1660  R.  COKF.  Power  fy  Stwj.  109  In  ever>;  Writ  of 
Summons  to  the  Bishops,  there  is  a  clause  requiring  them 
to  summon  these  persons  to  appear  personally  at  the  Par 
liament.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  i.  ii.  189  After  the  ex. 
piratton  of  which  [three  years],  reckoning  from  the  return 
of  the  first  summons,  the  parliament  was  to  have  no 
longer  continuance.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  III.  177  It 
has  been  a  very  ancient  practice  to  call  up  the  eldest  sons 
of  earls  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  writ  of  summons,  by  the 
name  or  title  of  a  barony  vested  in  their  fathers.  1845 
DISRAELI  Sybil  iv.  vji,  That  was  a  barony  by  writ  of  sum 
mons  which  had  been  claimed  a  century  before.  1874  GREEN 
Short  Hist.  viii.  §  6.  520  The  summons  of  a  Parliament  at 
once  woke  the  kingdom  to  a  fresh  Hfe.  1878  STUBBS  Const. 
Hist.  III.  xx.  §  751.  437  The  point  of  time  from  which  the 
regularity  of  the  baronial  summons  is  held  to  involve  the 
creation  of  an  hereditary  dignity. 

2.  A  call  or  citation  by  authority  to  appear  before 


a  court  or  judicial  officer ;  also  (in  full  writ  of  sum 
mons},  the  writ  by  which  the  citation  is  made. 

a.  A  citation  or  writ  apprising  a  defendant  that 
an  action  has  been  begun  against  him  and  citing 
him  to  appear  to  the  action,  in  default  of  which 
the  court  may  proceed  to  give  judgement  and  award 
execution  against  him. 
Summons  and  severance:  see  SEVERANCE  2  c. 
a.  1300  Cursor  M.  29519  pat  cursing  tald  vn-laghful  es  pat 
ordir  wantes  and  right-setines  O  lagh,  hot  giuen  it  es  ouer- 
tite,  Wit-vten  somons  and  right  respite,  c  1325  Poem  temp. 
Kdw.  II  (Percy)  Ixvi,  The  pore  men  shul  to  London  To 
somons  and  to  syse.  14*9  Rolls  of  Par  It.  IV.  346/1  Hav- 
yng  processe..by  somounces,  attachmentz  and  distresse. 
1497-8  in  Archaeol.  Jrnl.  (1886)  XLIII.  167  A  fyne  lost  by 
Robt  Wells  for  somannce.  1502  AKNOLDK  Citron.  10  b/2 
And  y*  none  summaunce  attachment  nor  execuceon  by  don, 
..but  by  mynystirs  of  the  same  cite.  1618  J.  WILKINSON 
Treat.  Off.  Coroners  eic.  n.  6  The  like  proces  or  precepts  as 
are  made  out  of  a  hundred  Court,  mutatis  mutandis,  are  to 
be  made  out  uf  this  Court,  viz.  summons  attachment,  and 
distresse  infinite.  1764  BURN  Poor  /.awsiSS  For  the  execut 
ing  a  summons,  where  the  person  to  be  summoned. .is. .out 
uf  the  way  ;  that  a  copy  thereof  left  at  Ins  dwelling  house, 
.  .should  be  enacted  to  be  effectual,  as  if  personally  served 
upon  himself.  1810  Miss  MITFORD  in  L'Estrange/.T/t'tiS^o) 
I.  iv.  94  We  have  received  a  summons  from  the  under-sheriff, 
which  was  given  over  the  pale  to  William  this  morning. 
1869  Act  32  <5-  33  I'ict.  c.  71  §  7  A  debtor's  summons  may 
be  granted  by  the  Court  on  a  creditor  proving,  .that  a  debt 
sufficient  to  support  a  petition  in  bankruptcy  is  due  to  him 
from  the  person  against  whom  the  summons  is  sought.  1875 
Act  38  <v  39  I'ict.  c.  77  Ord.  n.  §  i  Every  action  in  the  High 
Court  shall  be  commenced  by  a  writ  of  summons.  189*  [see 
TAKE?'.  85  g]. 

attrib.  and  Comb.  1881  J.  HATTON  Neiv  Ceylon  vii.  184 
Summons  cases  for  debt.  1886  in  Maurice  Lett.fr.  Donegal 
72  The  summons-server  of  the  Bunbeg  district. 

b.  Sc.  Law.  A  citation  or  writ  issuing  from  the 
Court  of  Session  under  the  royal  signet,  or,  if  in  a 
sheriff  court,  in  the  name  of  the  sheriff. 

It  consists  of  three  parts:  the  libel ^  which  sets  forth  the 
grounds  and  circumstances  on  which  the  action  is  founded, 
the  conclusion,  or  dccernitnre,  which  declares  the  terms  on 
uttich  the  pursuer  desires  judgement  in  his  favour,  and  the 
citation  or  -will,  which  is  a  warrant  for  summoning  the  de 
fender  to  court. 

1609  SKENE/VV^.  Maj,,Qnon.  Attach.  75  b,  Summons  is  ane 
warning  (and  declaration)  of  ane  certaine  day  and  place, 
betwix  parties,  to  ane  lawfull  day.  1693  STAIR  Instit.  \\. 
iii.  §  27  Ordinal  Actions  proceed  not  by  lirieves,  but  by 
larger  Summons,  which  therefore  are  called  Libel  Is.  1718 
Acts  ofSederunt  26  Feb.,  The  first  calling,  which  is  to  be 
marked  by  the  under-clerk  on  the  summons.  1765-8  ERS- 
KINE  Inst.  Law  Scot.  iv.  1.  §  8  All  executions  of  summonses 
must  express  the  day  of  appearance,  which  however  is  com 
monly  left  blank,  till  the  summons  Le  called  in  court.  1814 
Act  54  Ceo.  ///,  c.  137  §  2  Letters  or  Precepts  of  Arrestment 
upon  any  depending  Action  may  be  granted  summarily, 
upon  Production  of  the  libelled  Summons.  1885  Encycl .^ 
Brit.  XIX.  220/1  In  Scotland  an  action  in  the  Court  of 
Session  begins  by  a  summons  on  the  part  of  the  pursuer  lo 
which  is  annexed  a  condescendence,  containing  the  allega 
tions  in  fact  on  which  the  action  is  founded. 

c.  In    full,  summons  ad  warraniizandum^   to 
warrant  (law  L.  sunwionfas  ad  ivarrantizanduni]  : 
the  process  by  which  the  vouchee  in  a  common 
recovery  was  called. 

[1580-1  Act  23  Eliz.  c,  3  §  i  The  Returnes  of  the  said 
Originals  and  Writtes  of  Summon,  ad  Warrantizandum.] 
1607  COWELL  Interpr,,  Summons  ad  Warrantizandum.  1818 
CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  350  Earl  Cowper,  the  vouchee,  had 
acknowledged  the  warrants  of  attorney  to  appear  to  the 
summons.  1835  TOMI. INS  Law  Diet.)  Summons  to  Warrant. 

d.  *  In  judges'  or  masters'  chambers,  the  means 
by  which  one  party  brings  the  other  before  a  judge 
(or  a  master)  to  settle  matters  of  detail  in  the  pro 
cedure  of  a  suit*  (\Vharton  Law-Lex.^. 

1820  Act  i  GfO.  /{•'",  c.  55  §  5  It  shaIU.be  lawful  for  the 
Justices  of  the  Courts  of  King's  liench  and  Common  Pleas 
..during  their. .Circuits,  .to  grant  such  and  the  like  Sum 
monses,.,  in  all  Actions  and  Prosecutions  which  are  or  shall 
be  depending  [etc.].  x88a  C.  SWEET  Diet.  Eng.  La-M  s.v., 
Summonses  are.  .only  used  on  applications  which  are  either 
of  subsidiary  importance,  or  can  be  conveniently  disposed 
of  in  chambers.  Ibid.)  In  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  some 
summonses  must  be  heard  in  the  first  instance  by  a  master, 
and  others  by  a  judge. 

3.  gen.  A  peremptory  or  urgent  call  or  command; 
a  summoning  sound,  knock,  or  the  like. 

1567  FENTON  Trag.  Disc.  i.  7  b,  He  suffred  himselfe  at  the 
first  to  be  subiect  to  the  somonce  of  loue.  £1586  C'TESS 
PKMBROKE  Ps.  XLIX.  iii,  Sure  at  his  [sc.  death's]  summons 
wise  and  fook-s  appeare.  1593  SHAKS.  Kick.  //,  i.  iii.  4  The 


Duke  of  Norfolke..Stayes  but  the  summons  of  the  Ap- 
pealants  Trumpet.  1634  MILTON  Counts  888  Bridle  in  thy 
headlong  wave,  Till  thou  our  summons  answered  have.  1676 
GLANVILL  Season.  Rffl.  167  The  Dead  shall  be  raised  by  a 
Genera!  Summons.  17*7  SwiPT/WrfAtfr  Ace.  E.  Cur II  Wks. 
1751  III.  i.  156  He  had  a  lucid  interval,  that  enabled  him 
to  send  a  general  summons  to  all  his  authors.  1784  COWPER 
Task  in.  587  As  if  conven'd  By  magic  summons  of  ih'  Or 
phean  lyre.  1813  SCOTT  Rokcby  iv.  vii,  The  hour  was  late, 
when  a  loud  summons  shook  the  gate.  1814  —  ll'av.  xxii, 
Tis  the  pibroch's  shrill  summons.  1888  A.  K.  GREEN  Be 
hind  Closed  Doors  \.  ii,  I  was  requested  to  call  upon — 
Mrs.  A.,  let  us  say,  on  business. .  .Such  summonses  come 
frequently.  1889  TENNVSON  Forlorn  iv,  You  that  lie  with 
wasted  lungs  Waiting  for  your  summons. 
b.  with  qualifying  inf.  or  adv. 

1784  COWPER  Task  vi.  336  The  total  herd  receiving.. from 
one  That  leads  the  dance  a  summons  to  be  gay.  1844  THIRL- 
WALL  Greece  Ixii.  VIII.  181  Antigonus. .  was  waiting  on  his 
southern  frontier  for  the  summons  to  march.  ?  c  1860  Househ. 
Words  (Flugel)  A  horn  blowing,  .was  the  summons  home. 


SUMMONS. 

4.  Mil.  The  act  of  summoning  a  place  to  sur-    I 
render.     Also,  now  only,  with  inf.  (cf.  30). 

1617   MORYSON  I  tin,  ir.  167   Vpon   our  summons   of  tlie 
Towne,  after  niartiall  manner,     a  1671  J,n.  FAIRFAX  Mem. 
(1690)  15  We.  .sent  a  trumpet  with  a  summons  to  deliver    i 
up  the  town  to  me.     1681  BUNVAS  Holy  War  (1905)  236  The    i 
Captains,  .did  send.. a  summons  to  Mansoul  to  yield  up    I 
her  self  to  the  King.     1700  DRYDEN  Cymon  $  Iph,  276  Or    ' 
strike  your  Sails  at  Summons,  or  prepare  To  prove  the  last 
Extremities  of  War.     1744  M.  BISHOP  Life  $  Adv.  8  We 
Pioneers  were  ordered  to  go  to  St.  Catherine's  Castle,  but 
we  were  preceded  by  a  Summons,  upon  which  it  surrendered. 
iSoa  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.     1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India 
II.  350  The  Kiladar  refused  to  comply  with  the  summons 
to  surrender. 

Summons  (symanz),  v.     [f.  prec.    Cf.  obs.  F. 


1.  trans.    =  SUMMON  v.  1,3, 4,  5,  5  b.  Now  rare. 
1658  FRANCK  North.  Mem.  (1821)  34,  I  know  not  except    j 

he's  come  to  summons  us  home.     17*8  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,    ; 
To  summons  a  Place,  is  to  send  a  Drum,  or  Trumpet,  to    , 
command  the  Governor  to  surrender.     1771  FI.EFCHKR  Ap 
peal  Wks.  1795  I.  62  The  bait  of  pleasure  appears,  corrupt 
nature  summonses  all  her  powers.     1801  MAKIAN  MOORE 
Lascelles  II.  75  She  was  obliged  to  summons  all  her  forti-    ; 
tude.     1830  W.  TAYLOR  Hist.  Sum.  Germ.  Poetry  11.309    ' 
His  attendants.. came  to  summons  him  for  the  journey. 

2.  To  cite  before  a  court  or  a  judge  or  magistrate;    • 
to  take  out  a  summons  against. 

1780  M.  MADAN  Thelyphthora,  I.  ii.  52  A  woman  had  but    = 
to  summons  her  seducer  before  the  judges.     1838  DICKENS 
Nick.  Nick,  xxxviii,  Say  another  word  and   I II  summons    i 
you.     1904  MARIE  CORELLI  God's  Good  Man  xxv,  You  can    j 
summons  me. .if  you  feet  so  inclined. 

Hence  Strmmousablea.,  rendering  one  liable  to    i 
a  summons,  actionable ;  Strmmonser,  one  who 
summonses  ;   Su'mm.onsing'  vbl.  sb. 

1877  R.  W.  THOM  Jock  o'  Knowe  31  (E.  D.  D.)  The  som- 
monser's  ca'  Wad  sound  through  the  grand  rooms  o'  Corby 
Ha'.  1891  Sat.  Rev.  25  July  ico  i  The  fervent  exhorta 
tions  in  the  streets  to  apply  summonsable  language  to  him. 
1893  STEVENSON  Catriona  ix,  The  purpose,  .being  that,  .the  : 
summonsing  he  something  other  than  a  form. 

t  Summo-perous,  a.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  In  7 
sumo-,  [f.  L.  summopere  —  summo  opere  with 
the  greatest  labour  +  -ou.s.]  Highest,  utmost. 

1647  WARD  Sim  fie  Cobler  9  If  the  States  of  the  World 
would  make  it  their  surnoperous  Care  to  preserve  this  One    ' 
Truth  in  its  purity. 

Summot,  obs.  form  of  SOMEWHAT. 

t  Summo  tioil.  Obs.  rttre~~l.  [ad.  mod.L. 
sttmmdtio,  -dnem,  f.  sitmmovtre  to  remove,  f.  sum- 
=  SUB-  25  +•  movere  to  MOVE.]  Removal. 

1653  R.  G.  tr.  Bacon  s  Hist.  Winds  321  In  every  simple 
Protrusion.. there  is  no  summotion  or  lucall  carriage,  before 
the  parts  of  the  body  doe  preternaturally.  .suffer,  and  be 
compressed  by  the  driver. 

t  Su'mmulary.   Obs.  rare.   [ad.  med.L,  sum- 
mularius,  f.  summula    dim.  of  summa  SUM  J^.1 :    : 
see  -ARY'.] 

1.  =  SUMMULTST. 

1581  J.  BELL  Haddon's  Answ.  Osor.  358  b,  Wherein 
reygneth . .  For  Evangelistes, . .  Decretanes,  Summularyes, 
jseditious  Sententioners. 

2.  A  summary,  compendium. 

1643  PRYNNK  Sor.  Power  Par/,  i.  To  Rdr.,  My. .  Intention 
was,  to  have  Collected  the  chiefe  Heads.. of  this  and  the 
ensuing  Members,  into  one  compendious  Summulary. 

Summulist  'szrmiwlist).  [ad.  med.L.  summu- 
lista,  f.  swnmida :  see  prec.  and  -IST.]  a.  A  writer 
of  a  summula  or  small  compendious  treatise  of  a 
science  ;  an  abridger.  b.  A  commentator  on  the 
StoflMM^/qptaMrofFetral  Hispanus  (ijth  cent.). 

1651  URQUHART  Jewel  \V\™.  (1834)  200  The  allegation  of 
Kliteri  by  the  Summulists  will  be  of  small  validity.  1656 
[?  J.  SERGEANT]  tr.  T.  White's  Peri/tat.  Inst,  Author's  De-i. 
a  vj,  We  only  act  the  part  of  Abridgers  or  Summulists.  1694 
BURTHOGGE  Reason  50  Common  Logicians  and  Summulists. 
1865  F.  G.  LKE  C.  Daren/corf's  Parapkrnst.  Expos.  15 
Which.,  is  a  term  of  diminution  (as  the  Summulists  say). 

11  Summum  bonum  '$vmi>m  bcfc'n£m).  P-« 
sii'mma  bona.  [L.  (Cicero),  summum  neut. 
sing,  of  summits  highest,  bonum  neut.  sing,  of 
bonus  good,  used  subst.]  The  chief  or  supreme 
good :  properly  a  term  of  Ethics  ;  often  trans/,  and 
in  trivial  or  jocular  use. 

1563  T.  GALE  fust.  Chintrg.  n  As  one  myght  thynke 
hym^elfe  ryght  happye,  though  he  neuer  dyd  attayne  to 
Aristotelesj«;«;«w;«  bonum,  or  Plato  his  fdafa.  159*  GREENE 
Farcw.  Folly  Wks.  (Grosart)  IX.  289  The  Cyriniake  Philo 
sophers,  .founded  their  sitmmum  bonum  in  pleasure.  1605 
A.  WARRBM  Poor  .Man's  Pass.  etc.  H4b,  \Vith  Phago 
placing  his  felicity  And  summum  Bonum  in  his  gluttony. 
1690  LOCKE  Hum,  Und.  n.  xxi.  §  55  The  Philosophers  of  old 
did  in  vain  enquire,  whether  Summum  bonum  consisted  in 
Riches  or  bodily  Delights,  or  Virtue,  or  Contemplation. 
1710  NORRIS  Chr.  Prud.  iii.  114  Some  last  End  or  Summum 
tionum  as  'tis  called,  some  good  or  other  which  he  looks 
upon  as  desirable  for  itself.  1768  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834) 
I.  208  When  a  glutton  sits  down  to  a  well-spread  table  with 
a  good  appetite,  he  posse--.es  a-i  much  of  the  summum  bo 
num  as  can  be  obtained  within  the  time.  1811  COLERIDGE 
F.ss.  Oivn  Times  (1850)  III.  939  Hobbes,  who.  .considered 
absolute  tranquillity  and  implicit  obedience  as  the  summum 
bonum  of  a  State.  1861  H.  C.  PFNNELL  Puck  on  Pegasus 
152  When,  .pap  was  the  summum  bonum  ol  life,  To  a  mouth 
in  perpetual  pucker.  1861  THACKERAY  Philip  vi,  To  be  a 
painter,..!  hold  to  he  one  of  life's  summa  bona.  1878 
Encycl.  Brit.  VIII.  594/1  The  suntntum  b&nunt  for  man 
[according  to  Thomas  Aquinas]  is  objectively  God,  subjeo 
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lively  the  happiness  to  be  derived  from  loving  vision  of  His    i 
perfections. 

So  Su'mmum  pn'lchrum  (ptf'lknwn)  [L.  pul- 
chrum^  neut.  of puh her  beautiful,  used  subst.],  the 
highest  beauty. 

1841  CLOUGH  To  KaAop  v,  The  Summum  Pulchrum  rests  In 
heaven  above. 

II  Summum  genus  (svm&m  d^rnz^s).  PI. 
su-mma  ge-nera.  [L.,  summum  (see  prec.), 
genus  kind.]  The  highest  or  most  comprehensive 
division  in  a  classification ;  in  Logic,  a  genus  that 
is  not  considered  as  a  species  of  a  higher  genus. 

1591  NASHK  P.  Penilesse  Wks.  1904  I.  235  The  diuell, 
which  is  the  Suntmum  gfnus  to  vs  all.  1593  —  Christ's  T. 
ibid.  II.  41,  I  my  selfe  haue  no  enemy  but  Pryde,  which  is 
the  Summum  genus  of  sinne.  1843  I>K  QrixcRY  Ceylon 
Wks.  1890  VII.  455  In  the  running  over  ha>tily  the  sitmttta 
genera  of  products  by  winch  Ceylon  will  soon  make  her 
name  known  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  1870  McCoSH  Laws 
Disc.  Thought  i.  §  35.  28  If  we  take  all  tilings,  the  Summum 
Genus  is  Being  ;  if  we  take  merely  an  order  of  things,  the 
Summum  Genus  is  the  highest  in  that  order;  thus  Plant  is 
the  Summum  Genus  in  Botany. 

II  Summum  jus  (sirin#m  dgtu).  [L.,j///«;«///« 

(see  SUMMUM  BONUM),  jus  right,  law.]  The  utmost 
rigour  of  the  law,  extreme  severity. 

1588  J.  UDALL  Diotrephes  (Arb.)  29  Summum  ins,  must  be 
your  best  help  in  this  case.  1609  J.  DAVIKS  Humours 
Heaven  i.  ccxii,  To  rule  them  with  the  Rod  of  Sumtnumius. 
1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  n.  viii,  §  3.  207  Summum  Jus, 
Rigid  ness,  sourness,  unreasonableness,  iniquity.  1691  T. 
WATSON  Body  Dirin.  50  God  doth  not  go  according  to  the 
siimmunt  jus%  or  rigour  of  the  Law.  1774  BURKK  Corr.  (1844) 
I.  485  The  strict  letter  and  summum  jits  of  decorum  and 
propriety. 

Summure,  obs.  form  of  SUMMER  V 
f  Summyri(gr.  in  all  and  summyn'  g^  a  perver 
sion  vi  alt  and  sum  (see  ALL  a.  12)  on  some  sup 
posed  ME.  analogy. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  iv.  iii.  42  Or  list  appreif  thai  peplis 
all  and  summyng  [r.r.  sum  my  n]  Togiddir  middle. 

Sumne,  obs.  variant  of  SUMMON  -'. 

Sumned,  erron.  form  of  SUMMED. 

Sumner  (szrmnDj).  Also  4  sumnor,  5  -ere,  6 
-ox  t  (erron*  summer, sunner);  4-5sumpnour(e,6 
sumpner.  [a.  AF.  sutn(e}nourt  f.  sumcn-,  sumon- : 
see  SUMMON  v.  and  -ER1.  Cf.  SOMNEB,  SOMPNOUK.] 
One  who  is  employed  to  summon  persons  to  appeal- 
in  court;  esp.  a  summoning  officer  in  an  ecclesias 
tical  court.  Now  surviving  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

136*  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  u.  46  For  Si.-tours,  for  Sumnors  [R 
n.  58  sompnours,  v.r.  sumpnoures;  C.  111.59  somners],  for 
Sullers,  for  Buggers,  c  1475  Picf.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  781 
Hie  sitarins,  a  sumner.  1558  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eiiz. 
(1908)  24  In  paninge  of  two  Sumpners  cotes  .10.  a  1596  Sir 
T.  Afore  iv.  v.  149  Thou  art  reseru'de  To  he  my  sumner  to 
yond  spirituall  courte.  1599  THYNSE  Animadv.  (1875)  85 
The  bisshop  is  not  her,  his  sunner,  the  official!,  ner  yet  his 
chansler.  1600  ist  Pt.  Sir  J.  Oldcastle  n.  i.  66,  I  am  my 
lord  of  Rochesters  Sumner.  1601  2nd  Pt.  Return  fr. 
/'amass,  iv.  ii.  1604  You  that  Hue  like  a  sumner  vpon  the 
sinnes  of  the  people.  i6ta  DEKKER  If  it  be  not  Good  \.  i, 
Two  of  thy  Summers  dead-drunke  here  too.  17*6-31 
WALDRON  Descr.  Isle  of  Man  (1744)  77  An  Officer. . ,  called  a 
Sumner,  lays  a  Straw  over  his,  or  her  Shoulder,  and  says, 
Ky  virtue  of  this,  you  are  Yarded  for  the  Service  of  the  Ix>rd 
of  Man.  1868  MILMAM  St.  Paul's  121  The  sumner,  and  the 
bellringer  of  the  Cathedral.  1887  HAIL  CAISK  Deemster 
xii.  Next  day  the  Bishop  sent  his  sumner  round  the  parish. 

Al  a  'W1  H-  SMITH  Serin.  (1637)  349  Age,  sicknesse,  and 
Death,  the  three  Sumners.  a  1611  HAKINGTON  Efigr.  11.  Ixii, 
An  Abbot,  .cited  now,  by  deaths  sharpe  Sumner,  sicknesse. 
1891  HALL  CAINE  Scapegoat  i,  What  the  sumner  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  had  not  done,  the  sumner  of  the  Lord  Sultan 
very  speedily  brought  to  pass. 

Sumnien,  obs.  form  of  SUMMON  v. 

Sumoom,  obs.  form  of  SIMOOM. 

Sump  (s»mp\  sb.  Also  5  sompe,  7  sumpe, 
8-9  sumph,  9  sumpt.  [a.  (M)LG.  sump  (sumpt} 
or  MDn.  somp,  sump,  Flem.  zompe  (\VFris.  sompe), 
or  ad.  (in  the  mining  sense)  the  related  MUG.,  G. 
sumpf  marsh,  water-level  or  lodge,  sump  in  metal- 
working  (whence  Sw.,  Da.  sump)  ;  f.  swump-,  re 
lated  by  ablaut  to  swamp-  (see  SWAMP  sb,).] 

1.  A  marsh,  swamp,  morass;   (now  dial.)  a  dirty 
pool  or  puddle. 

1425  Cast.  Persev.  427  in  Macro  Plays  90  Myth  I  ryde 
be  sompe  &  syke.  1825  HKOCKETT  M  C.  Gloss.,  Sutnp, 
Stimph,  a  bog,  a  swamp,  a  miry  pool.  1851  Cumbld,  Gloss. t 
,  Snuifa  a  puddle.  1905  M°CARTHY  Dryad  265  Swift  Spanish 
soldiers  came,  .picking  their  way  easily  over  the  sump  in 
which  the  Athenians  wallowed. 

2.  A  pit  or  well  for  collecting  water  or  other 
fluid  ;  9ptt,  a  cesspool ;  a  pond  or  well  from  which 
sea-water  is  collected  for  salt-manufacture. 

1680  Tynemouth  Par.  Reg.  in  Archaeol,  sEliana  XIX. 
an  He  was  drowned  in  Mr.  Lawson's  sump«.  1681  J. 
COLLINS  Salt  *r  Fish.  10  The  Sea* water  they  commonly  at 
Spring-Tide  let  inio  Ponds  called  Sumps,  from  whence  'tis 
pumpt  into  their  Pans.  1748  BROWN  K  ICG  A  rt  o/^  Making 
Salt  55  They,  .make  a  little  pond  in  the  rocks,  or  with  stones 
on  the  sand,  which  they  call  their  sump.  1861  SMILES 
,  Engineers  I II.  45  He  had  a  wooden  box  or  boot  made,  twelve 
feet  high,  which  he  placed  in  the  sump  or  well,  and  into  this 
he  inserted  the  lower  end  of  the  pump.  1884  Content}.  Rev. 


June  798  The  experience  of  the  fen  system  of  working  by 
1893  Newcastle  Daffy  yrttl.  ii  July 
r  houses  with 
nps  '  in  them,  giving  off  offensive  odours.     1907  ll'estm. 


conveyance  into  sumps.  1893  Neivcastle  Daily  y> 
6/2  It  was  not  true  that  there  were  three  or  four 
'  sumps  '  in  them,  giving  off  offensive  odours,  i 


SUMPH. 

Gaa.  9  Nov.  12/3  The  oil  is  forced  by  a  gear-driven  pump 
from  a  sump  in  the  crank-chamber. 

b.  Mining.  A  pit  or  well  sunk  at  the  bottom  of 
an  engine  shaft  to  collect  the  water  of  the  mine. 

1653  MANLOVE  Citsr.  Lead- mines  159  They  may  cause 
openM,  Drifts,  and  Sumps,  to  see  If  any  one  by  other 
wronged  be.  1700  MACKWOKTH  Disc.  Mint-Adi'.,  2nd  Abstr. 
13  We  were  not  able  to  sink  down  our  Sumps  till  the  Weather 
grows  Warmer.  1778  PRVCE  Min.  Contub.  144  A  whym 
Shaft  to  draw  the  Deads  and  Ore  from  the  Sump  of  the 
Mine.  1866  Morning  Star  18  Dec.  6/2  The  break-down  of 
a  portion  of  the  winding  machinery,  .has  prevented  the 
sumph  being  emptied  of  its  water.  1895  Times  16  Jan.  10/1 
The  obstructions  which  had  been  brought  to  the  sump  by  the 
lush  of  water,  such  as  pit-props,  tubs. 

3.  Metallurgy.  A  pit  of  stone  or  metal  at  a  fur 
nace  to  collect  the  metal  at  the  first  fusion. 

1674  RAY  Coll.  Words  114  The  mine  when  melted  runs 
down  into  the  Sump.  1884  LOCK  U'aikshop  Rec.  Ser.  in. 
424/2  The  metal  is  tapped  off  into  an  iron  sump. 

4.  Milling.     Applied  locally  to  various  kinds  of 
drifts  or  pits  (see  quots.)  ;  also,  'the part  of  a  judil 
of  coal  first  brought  down  '  (Eng.  V  for.  J//OTX? 
Gloss.  1860;. 

1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.  s.  v.,  The  second  is  so  propor 
tioned  to  supply  the  first  and  third  Sump,  to  supply  the 
second,  and  so  on.  1796  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  XVIII.  142  A 
shaft  or  sump,  as  the  miners  term  it,  was  made  to  the  depth 
of  several  fathoms,  immediately  below  the  bottom  of  the 
waste.  i8a8  Ci-u-.'tn  Gh'ss.,  Sunt/>t  a  hole  sunk  below  the 
levels  or  drifts  of  a  mine  at  a  proper  distance  to  divide  the 
ground,  and  communicate  air  to  the  different  works  or 
blanches.  1846  BROCKITT  A'.  C.  U'ords  (ed.  ASvmf/i.. 
also  means  a  secondary  shaft  in  a  mine.  1851  GREENWFI.L 
Coal-trade  Terms  Xorthiitiit.  $  Durh.  54  Sump.. in  driv 
ing  a  stone  drift,  or  in  sinking  a  pit,  that  portion  kept  a 
yard  or  more  in  advance  of  the  drift  or  pit,  to  enable  the  gun 
powder  to  act  to  greater  advantage  upon  the  parts  left.  1866 
Durham  Mining  Lang.,  Sump,  a  pit  sunk  from  one  level 
in  a  mine  to  a  lower  level. 

5.  attrib.,  as  sump-head;  sump  drift,  a  drift 
for  the  construction  of  a  sump  ;    sump-fuse,    a 
waterproof  fuse  used  forblasting  underwater(Smyth 
.Sailor's  }\'ord-bk.,  1867)  ;    sump-hole,  •=  2,  2b; 
sump-man,  a  pitman's  assistant,  one  who  attends 
to  the  machinery  in  an  engine-shaft  ;  sump-plant 
(see  quot.) ;  sump-shaft,  an  engine-shaft. 

1881  Rep.  Ho.  Kefr.  Prec.  Met.  U.  X  147  This  shaft.. was 
sunk  33  feet  below  the  2,  ^co-foot  level.  A  'sump  drift  was 
run  out  50  feet  from  the  bottom.  1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet  , 
Spurfork,  a  small  sort  of  Fork,  .sometimes  used  to  hold 
Doorsteds  in  Drifts,  or  at  *Sumpheads  asunder.  1847  HAL- 
LIWELL,  'Sump-hole,  a  cesspool.  Vorksh.  1897  Wtstm.Gas. 
15  Nov.  2/1  Mr.  Goschen.. braved  the  sulphurous  fumes.. 
as  far  as  the  sump-hole.  1903  li'id.  28  Nov.  6/2  Water  pumped 
..from  a  stimpt-hole.  .adjacent  to  one  of  the  most  polluted 
branches  of  the  Lea.  1839  I)F.  LA  IJECim  Kef.  Ceal.  Corn 
wall,  etc.  xv.  605  *Sumpmen.  1866  THORNBL-RY  Greatheart 
III.  211  Then  they  helped  me  into  the  sumpman's  house. 
1860  Kug.  ff  For.  Mining  Gloss,  (ed.  2)  80  'Sump-flanks, 
strong  balks  of  timber  bolted  together, forming  a  temporary 
bottom,  or  scaffolding,  for  the  shaft.  1778  W.  PRYCE  Mm. 
Corrtul'.  171  *Sumph  shaft  western  bottoms. 

Hence  Sump  v.  intr.,  to  dig  a  sump  or  (small  or 
temporary)  shaft ;  Birmping-  rlil.  sb.,  also  attrib. 
vsee  quots.  1860). 

1700  MACKWORTH  Disc.  M!nc-Aih'..2nd  Arstr.  12  We  are 
Sumping  and  driving  in  the  new  Work  in  good  firm.. Oar. 
1789  J.  WII.J.IAMS  Milt.  King,!.  I.  277  Many  (miners),  .were 
sumpmg,  driving,  and  roofing  in  other  parts  of  the  work. 
1860  Kng.  +  For.  Mining  Gloss,  (ed.  2)  65  Sumfiiie-shat,  a  . 
charge  of  powder  for  bringing  down  the  sump,  or  for  blow 
ing  the  stone  up  in  a  sinking  pit.  IMti.  80  Suinf>irif;t  a  small 
square  shaft,  generally  made  in  the  air-headings,  whtn  cross 
ing  faults,  £c.,  or  made  to  prove  the  thickness  of  coal,  &c. 
1886  J.  BAKROWMAN.SV.  Mining  Terms  65  Sumpiug,  cutting 
down  into  the  floor,  or,  in  sinking,  cutting  down  at  the  low- 
est  part  of  the  shaft. 

Sumpathy,  obs.  form  of  SYMPATHY. 

Sumper  (s»'mpai).  Mining,  [f.  SUMP  sb.  + 
J  -EB1.]  A  sumping-shot. 

1883  GKESLEY  Gloss.  Coal.m.  246  Stinipe*,  a  shot  placed  in 
or  very  near  to  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  a  sinking  pit. 

Sumph  (scmf),  sb.l  Se.  and  north,  dial.  [Origin 
I    unascertained.]    A  soft  stupid  fellow  ;  a  simpleton, 
blockhead.     Also,  a  surly  or  sullen  man. 

1719  RAMSAY  ami  Ansm.  to  Hamilton  vii,  Thrawn-eahbit 
sumphs  that  snarl  At  our  frank  lines.  1789  SHUUn  1'oeuis 
(1790)  289  When  noble  souls  ly  in  the  dirt,  While  ^sumphs 
jump  up  so  high.  1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xii,  It's  doing 
him  an  honour  him  or  his  never  deserved  at  our  hand,  the 
ungracious  sumph.  1831  J.  WII.SON  A'octts  Amtr.  Nov., 
Wks.  1856  III.  282  A  Sumph.  .is  achiel  to  whom  Natur  has 
denied  ony  considerable  share  o'  understaunin.  without 
ha'in  chose  to  mak  him  just  a'thegither  an  indisputable  idiot. 
1871  BIACK  Daughter  of  Helh  (1872)  73  'Dinna  be  a 
sumph!1  said  the  \Vhaup. 

Hence  Su'mphiBlii:., stupid;  also, sullen;  whence 
Su-mphishly  aih'.,  Su  mphishness. 

1718  RAMSAY  General  Mistake  65  The  sumphish  mob. 
iSoi  J.  STRUTHERS  Poor  Man's  SMutk  xc.  note  Wks.  1850 
I  53  These  audacious, .  .sumphishly  selfish  assumptions. 
1846  C.  BRONTE  in  Mrs.  Gaskell  Li/e  (1857)  II.  16  Indis- 
criminating  irony  and  fault-finding  are  just  sumfhishness. 
1858-61  RAMSAY  Ktmin.  vi.  (1870)  182  A  sumphish  weather- 
beaten  man. 

Sumph  (s»mf),  st.-  [Kchoic.]  The  sound  of 
something  heavy  and  limp  falling. 

1844  LEVER  T.  Btir/te  II.  167  With  a  heavy  sumph  the 
body  fell  from  their  hands. 

Sumph  (somf),  i'.  Sc.  [Cf.  SOMPH  rf.1]  intr. 
To  be  stnpid;  now  chiefly,  to  be  sulky. 

a  1689  CLELAND  Poems  (1697)  113  (Jam  )  They're  skant  of 


SUMPHION. 
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SUMPTUOUS. 


wit,  Who..  Will  sumph  and  vote  they  wot  not  what.  1867 
GREGOR  Banffsh.  Gloss.)  Sutnpk,  to  show  sour,  sulky  temper. 
1894  CROCKETT  Lilac  Snnbonnet  73  Liein'  sumphin'  an* 
sleepin'  i*  the  middle  o'  the  forenicht. 

Sumpll,  variant  of  SUMP  sb. 

fSirmphion.  Obs.  rare~\  Altered  form  of 
SYMPHAX. 

ri59o  J.  HURF.LL  Queens  Entry  in  Sibbald  Chron.  S.  P. 
(1802)111.468  With  instruments  melodious  :  The  seistarand 
the  sumphion. 

Sumping:  see  after  SUMP  sb. 

Sumpit  (stf'mpit).  [a.  Malay  sumpit  (sempit), 
blowpipe,  properly  =  narrow.]  ^  SUMPITAN  ;  also 
erron.  one  of  the  darts  blown  trom  the  sumpitan. 

1831  DALTON  in  J.  H.  Moor  Notices  Ind.  Archip.  (1837)  50 
Hunting  parties..  amuse  themselves  with  shooting  at  the 
children  in  the  trees  with  the  sumpit.  1846  MUSDV  Jrnl. 
In  Narr.  Events  in  Borneo  (1848!  II.  226  The  inhabitants 
blew  showers  of  xumpits  into  our  boats. 

Sumpitan  ^srrmpitan;.  Forms  :  7  sempitan, 
zampatan,  9  sumputan,  sumpitan.  [a.  Malay 
sttmpitan,  f.  sumpit  (see  prec.);  in  Du.  soempitan. 

The  possibility  of  connexion  between  the  Malay  snmpitan 
and  Arabic  s.ibatana  'see  CFBRATANE,  SARBACASE)  has  been 
suggested.] 

A  blow-gun  made  by  the  Malays  from  a  hollowed 
cane,  from  which  poisoned  arrows  are  shot. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  '  Trav.  199  They  [of  Celebes]  all  vse 
long  Canes  (they  call  them  Sempitans}..o\tf.  of  which  they 
can  blow  a  little  pricking-piercing  quill,  a  1680  BUTLER 
Charae.,  Glutton  (1908)  102  His  Entrails  are  like  the  Sar 
cophagus  that  devours  dead  Hodies  in  a  small  Space,  or  the 
Indian  Zampatan,  that  consume-;  Flesh  in  a  Moment.  1837 
NKWHOLD  in  Phil.  Trans.  CX  XVII.  427  Ths  slender  arrows 
propelled  from  the  Sumpitan,  or  blow-pipe.  1844  J.TOMLIN 
Miss.  Jrnls.  84  A  sumputnn,  or  blow-pipe,  and  a  quiver  of 
arrows.  i88a  DE  WIXDT  Equator  88  A  hollow  tube  eight 
feet  long  called  by  the  Foonans  'sumpitan  ',  the  chief  weapon 
of  this  tribe* 

Sumpner,  -our,  variants  of  SL-MXEH. 

II  Sumpsimus  (sr-mpsimws).  [L.,  ist  pers.  pi. 
perf.  ind.  of  sutntre  to  take.]  A  correct  expression 
taking  tlie  place  of  an  incorrect  but  popular  one 
(nntmpsimiis}. 

1545  H  KX.  VIII  .9/.  Part.  24  Dec.  in  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  J  'iff 
(1548)  261  b,  Some  be  to  stiffe  in  their  old  Mumpsimus,  other 
lie  to  busy  and  curious,  in  their  newe  Sumpsimus.  1621  Mot'N- 
TAGU  Diatrihse  1  15  Some  very  few,  too  much  giuen  vp  vnto 
their  old  Klumfsimus^  which  they  would  not  leaue  for  the  new 
Snmpsimus.  16537.  BOGAN  Mirth  Chr.  Life  124  One  that 
hath  been  long  in  another  way..  will  not  easily  be  brought 
to  change  his  old  tnnmsiinns  (as  they  say)  for  a  new  suntp~ 
stums.  1818  BESTHAM  Ch.  Eng.  Introd.  34  The  insufficiency 
and  inaptitude  of  the  old  wniftftiattts^  on  the  back  of  which 
they  thus  clap  this  their  new  jw/«/f//««j.  1828  SCOTT/^K«/ 
Margaret"  s  Mirr.  (ad  init.),  The  clergyman,  who,  without 
vindicating  his  false  reading,  preferred,  from  habit's  sake,  his 
old  iiiHiiipsijiins  to  the  modern  tttatpsirrttts,  i9&*Contetnp. 
Kei1.  Mar.  372  Did  they  want  a  correct  stunpsimus,  or  their 
erroneous  but  pleasing  nuttttjtittttal 

t  Sumpt.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  sumptus  •,  f.  sumpt-, 
sumZre  to  consume,  spend.]  a.  Expenditure,  b. 
Sumptuou3nes>. 

^1560  R.  HALL  Life  Fisher  -in  ll'fa.  (E.E.T.S.)  p.  xlvii, 
His  owne  great  sumpt  &  expenses  in  wearing  of  silke  and 
other  costly  apparrell.  1548  PATTEN  E.rpcd.  Scot.  Pref.  d  j, 
They  spake  drylie,  more  too  tant  the  sumpt  of  oure  show, 
then  to  seme  [etc,J. 

Sumpt,  variant  of  SUMP  sb. 

Sumpter  (s»-mpt9j),  sb.  arck.  Forms:  4-7 
somptar,  4,  8  surater,  5  sometour,  6  sumtar,  7 
som(e)ter,  4-  sumpter.  See  also  Sl'MPTUKE2. 
[a.  OK.  som(m}etier  =  Pr.  sanmatier  (cf.  med.L. 
saumaleriiis}  :—  pop.L.  *sagmatarius,  f.  sagmat-t 
sagma  SUM  sb£\  see  -ER-.] 

fL  The  driver  of  a  pack-horse.   Obst 

c  i«o  Brasenose  Coll.  Muniments  52.  49  (MS.)  Robert 
the  Sumpter.  13..  K.  Alis.  6007  (Laud  MS.),  Dryuers 
Gyoures,  &  Sumters  [r.r.  sumpteris],  c  1410  Sir  Avtadace 
(Camden)  xxx,  His  sometour  and  his  palfray-mon  bothe. 
1523  Ln.  BERNEKS  Froiss.  I.  xviii.  21  Incontinent  were  sent 
thither  horses  and  sompters,  to  fetche  thens  some  puruey- 
ance.  1601  F.  TATE  Housch.  Ord.  Edw.  II  §  87  (1876)  52 
Al  palfreours  &  somters  of  the  kinges  house. 

2.  A  pack  or  baggage  horse  ;  a  beast  of  burden. 

1570  FOXF.  A.  •*[•  M.  (ed.  2)  I.  302/1  Thus  the  Byshop.. 
prouideth  out  of  euery  Citie  in  England  ij.  palfreys  and 
ij.  sumpters.  1577  HOLISSHED  Chron.  II.  718/2  He  gaue 
right  great  .  .  gines,  lading  his  sumpters  with  plate  and 
threasure.  a  16*5  FLETCHER  Noble  Gent.  v.  i,  You  should 
have  had  a  Sumpter.  .where  now  you  are  fain,  To  hire  a 
Rippers  mare.  1697  COI.LIF.R  Ess.  Mor.  Snhj.  \\.  (1703;  147 

He  may,  like  a  sumpter,  carry  things  of  value,  but  he  never 
wears  them.  1700  DRVDEN  Iliad  \.  74  Then.  .he.  .  Feather  'd 

Fates  among  the  Mules  and  Sumpters  sent.  1849  ALFORD 
Gk.  Test.  Matt.  xxi.  6,  7  The  Lord  sat  on  the  foal,..  and 

the  mother  accompanied,  apparently  after  the  manner  of 

a  sumpter. 

fig.    1605  SHAKS.  Lear  n.  iv.  219  Returne  with  her?    Per- 

swade  me  rather  to  be  slaue  and  sumpter  To  this  detested 

groome. 

t  3.  A  pack,  saddle-bag.   Obs. 
1570    LF.VINS   Manip.    76    A    Sumpter,    sarcina.     ?  1611 

BEAUM.  &  FL.  Cu/>i<Cs  Rev.  v.  i,   I'll  have  a  horse  to  leap 

thee,  and  thy  base  issue  shall  carry  Sumpters.     165*  COT- 

TERELL  tr.  Calfirenedes  Cassandra  in.  11676)  54  [He]  com 

manded  Cloaths  of  the  Macedonian  fashion  to  be  taken  out 

of  his  Sumpter.     1666  Lond.Gaz.  No.  106  '4  His  Mules  with 

their  Sumpters  covered  with    Scarlet,    Embroidered   with 

Gold.     1681  W.  KOBKRTSON  Phrased.  Gen,  (1693)  198. 
4.  attrib.  (often  equivalent  to  pack-\  sec  PACK  j^.1 

14).     a.  in  sense  i,  as  sumpter  boy,  matt. 


I       >39»~3  Earl  Derby's  TT.r/.  (Camden)  255  Pro  expensis  de 

|    somptermen.    c  iqivSir  Aittadacc  (Camden)  xxviii,  Thenne 

1    his  sometour-mon  before  was  dy^te.     14..  Lat.-Eng.  Voc. 

\    in  Wr.-Wiilcker  586  Gerolotista^  a  sompturman.     1588  KYD 

:    House/i.  Phiios.  Wks.  (1901)  270  He  must  needs  be  chargde 

with  sompter  men.     1601   F.  TATE  Hoitseh.  Ord.  Ediv.  II 

§  96  (1876)  56  That  none  of  the  kinges  meignee.  .charetters 

or  sompter  boy..keepe  his  wife  at  the  court.  1617  J.  TAYLOR 

(Water  P.)  Armada  C  4  b,   Sumptermen,    Liuermen    and 

Coachmen.      1725  MSS.  Dk.  Portland  (\\vfl.  MSS.  Comm.) 

VI.  81  Samll.  Jackson,  the  sumpter  man. 

b.  in    sense   2,  as  sumpter  animal,   ass,   beastt 
\   (amel)dog,  horst^  mule,  pony  \  hence  (=  baggage-) 

|    sumpter  canoe,  car. 

14,.   Lat.'Eng.-Voc,  in  \Vr.-Wiilcker  582  Falerarhts,  a 

'  sompterhors.  150*  Prhy  Purse  E.r/>.  Etiz.  York  (1830)  14 
Six  tapettes  for  the  sompter  horses.  1577  HARRISON  Descr. 
J>rit.  in.  viii,  Tlie  auncient  we  of  sommers  and  sumpter 
horses  is  in  a  maner  vtterly  relinquished.  1579-80  NORTH 

.  Plutarch  (1676}  430  They  overthrew  their  carriages  and 
sumpter  Moyls.  i6oa  ?  DONNE  To  Sir  N.  Smyth  133  Tiiat 
Scot..  who,  at  his  coming  up,  had  not  A  Sumpter-dog.  1707 
MORTIMER  ///«/*.  (1721)  I.  225  Two  Mules  that  were  Sumpter- 
Mules  to  a  Colonel  in  Flanders.  1758  MRS.  DELANY  Let. 
to  Mrs.  De-wes  i  Oct.,  A  train  of  two  chaises  and  two  cars 
with  us.  .and  our  sumpter  -car.  (-1760  SMOLLETT  Ode  to 

1  Ind.-p  95  So  moves  the  sumpter-mule,  in  harness'd  pride. 
1764  HAKMKR  Observ.  xi.  v.  222  A  sumpter  camel,  which 

,  carries  his  treasure.  i8ai  SOUTHEY  Exped.  Orstta  191 
The  sumpter  beasts,  who  were  partly  laden  with  powder. 
183*  R.  &  J.  LANDER  Exped.  Niger  \\\.  xix.  159  Besides 
our  convoy,  we  had  a  sumpter-canoe  in  company.  1863 
BARING-GOULD  Iceland  166  The  horses  tripped  over  swamps 
which  would  have  engnlphed  the  sumpter  pony.  1873 
TRISTRAM  Moab  iii.  45  The  rest,  .kept  a  sharp  look-out  on 

i  the  sumpter  animals.  1879  WALFORO  Lffndoniasta  II.  33 
From  the  knightly  charger  to  the  humble  sumpter-horse. 

c.  =  Covering  or  carried  by  a  sumpter  animal, 
as  sumpter  cloth  ,  saddle,  trunk. 

1569  Wills  ff  Inv,  Richmond  (Surtees)  219,  iiij0*  hackney 
sadles..One  sumtar  sadle.  c  1575  J.  HOOKER  Life  Sir  P. 
.  Careu>(iSs7)  177,  ij  sompter  clothes.  ci653in  I'emey  Man. 
(1907)  I.  535  Yalowe  haire  sumpter  trunkes.  1666  Land. 
Gaz.  No.  97/2  Thirty  seven  Mules  with  their  Sumpter- 
Cloaths  nobly  embroidered  with  Gold.  1715  LadyG.  Bail- 
lie's  Househ.  Bk.  (S.  H.  S.)  187  For  2  sumter  trunks  ,£4  o  o. 
1760-72  H.  BROOKE  FoolofQnaL  (1809)  II.  52,  I  have  seen 
an  ass  clothed  in  a  very  gorgeous  sumpter-cloth.  1818 
SCOTT  By.  Lamm,  ix,  Without  the  saddle  being  decored  wi' 
the  broidered  sumpter-cioth.  1852  BL-RS  Naral  <$•  Milit, 
Diet.  n.  (1863)  277/1  Sumpter-saddle,  bat,  selle  de  sowing. 

Hence  f  Sn-mpter  v.  trans.,  to  put  on  one's 
back  ;  to  wear. 

c  1590  Trag.  Rich.  II  (1870)  7  For  your  sakes.  .  For  once 
lie  sumpter  a  gaxvdye  wardropp. 
t  Sirmptery,   «•   and  sb.   Qbs.  rare.     Also  7 
sumptry.    [f.  prec.  sb.  +  -v.]    A.  adj.  Of  or  per 
taining  to  sumpter  animals. 

1546  in  Archseol.  Cant.  VII.  192  Y«  sumptery  stable  w* 
ye  Carter's  hall. 
B.  sb.  Baggage. 

1620  SHELTON  and  Pi.  Qnix.  Hx.  398  They  alighted,  and 
Sancho  retired  with  his  Sumptry  [Sp.  re/>osteri,i\  into  a 
Chamber  of  which  the  Oast  gaue  him  the  Key. 

t  Sirmptify,  v.  Obs.  rare-*,  [ad.  L.  sumpt  i- 
fttctre,  f.  sumpt  us  expense  :  see  -FT.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Sitt'tfti/ie,  to  make  great  expences 
or  cost. 

Sumption  (szrmpjwi).  Also  5  sumpcion.  fad. 
!  L.  suniptio,  -onem,  n.  of  action  f.  sumpt-,  sftnitfre 
''  to  take.  Cf.  OF.  sumption^  somption] 

fl.  The  reception  (of  the  Sacrament,  of  Christ 
in  the  Sacrament).  Obs. 

ci440  Alphabet  of  Tales  463  When.,  he   had  said  mes, 

befor  his   sumpcions,   be  same   duffe   come   agayu.      1624 

F.  WHITE  Rt-pt.  Fisher  443  By  real  I   sumption  of  Christs 

i    body  into  the  mouth.  .of  the  receiuer.     1654  JEW.  TAYLOR 

Real  Pres.  iii.  30  The  places  are  exactly  parallel  ;.  .both  of 

them  [are  meant]  of  .spiritual  sumption  of  Christ^  1664  OWEN 

:     I'indic.  Animad.  Fiat  Lux  xix.  461  Others  think  that  the 

;    Sacrifice  consists  in  three  actions  of  the  Priest,  Consecra- 

i    tion,  Oblation  and  Sumption,  or  receiving  of  the  Host. 

2.  f  a.  The  taking  of  a  thing  as  true  without 

proof;    hence,  an   assumption,  premiss,     b.   The 

;    major  premiss  of  a  syllogism.   (Cf.  SCBSUMPTIONI.) 

157»  R.  T.  Disc.  44  The  Sumption  or  assumption  the  Pope 

i    aflirtnetb.  .and  the  conclusion  is  manifest.     1656  STANLEY 

Hist,  rhilos.  v.  17  Analysis.  .is  a  sumption  of  the  thing 

sought,  by  the  consequents,  fas  if  it  were  already  known)  to 

!    find  out  the  truth.     Ibid.  62  Of  Syllogismes  some  are  Gate- 

i    goricall..:  Categorical!  are  those  whose  sumptions  and  con. 

elusions  are  simple  propositions.     1837-8  SLR  W.  HAMILTON 

|    Logic  xvi.  (1866)  I.  295  The  proposition  in  which  the^  rela- 

|    tion  of  the  major  term  to  the  middle  is  expressed,  is  the 

!    Sumption  or  Major  Premise.     1874  ELIZ.  S.  PHEI.PS  in  Sex 

\    «V  Educ.  132  Sumption.—  All  women  ought  to  be  incapable 

1    of  sustained  activity. 

Bumptious,  -ly,  obs.  ff.  SUMPTUOUS,  -LY. 
Sumptuary  (s»mptiwari),  a.  (^.)  Alsoysomp- 
tuarie.      [ad.   L.   sumptudriust  f.  sumptus  :    see 
SUMPT  and  -ART.     Cf.  F.  somptuaire.  It.,  Sp.  SUM- 
\    tuario,  Pg.  sumpt  Mario.]     Pertaining  to  or  regu- 
j   lating  expenditure. 

Sumptuary  law,  a  law  regulating  expenditure,  esp.  with 
a  view  to  restraining  excess  in  food,  dress,  equipage,  etc, 

1600  E.  BLOL-XT  tr.  Conestaggio  9  They  made  sumptuarie 

lawes,  and  especially  vpon  victuals.    1650  BULWER  Anthro* 

powct.  262  The  prodigious  and  ridiculous  vanity  of  these 

Times,  (if  ever)  calling  for  Sumptuary  Laws.     1716  LADY 

M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Ctrts  Bristol  22  Aug.,  They  have 

sumptuary  laws  in  this  town,  which  distinguish  their  rank 

j    by  their  dress.     1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  iv,  When   Sunday 

I    came,  it  was  indeed  a  day  of  finery,  which  all  my  sumptuary 


edicts  could  not  restrain.  1850  MERIVALE  Rwt.  Einp.  xiv. 
(1865)  II.  134  The  money-lenders  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
sumptuary  reforms  which  Pompeius  had  encouraged.  1850 
HAWTHORNE  Scarlet  L.  ii,  Of  a  splendour..  beyond  what 
was  allowed  by  the  sumptuary  regulations  of  the  colony. 
1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  II.  xvi.  413  Sumptuary  laws,  pre 
scribing  the  minutiae  of  diet  and  dress.  1888  Encycl.  Brit. 
XXIV.  642/1  Numerous  ancient  laws  dealt  with  trade  and 
sumptuary  matters. 

fb.  sb.  One  responsible  for  expenditure.  Obs. 

1789  P.  SMYTH  tr.  Aldrich's  Arc/lit.  (1818)  77  The  sump 
tuary,  who  furnishes  the  ex  pence  of  a  building. 

Sumptuosity  (scmitiw^-siii).  [ad.  Inte  L. 
sitnipliiositas,  i.  snmpluosus  SUMPTUOUS.  Cf.  F. 
somptuosite,  etc.]  Lavishness  or  extravagance  of 
expenditure  ;  magnificence  or  luxurionsness  of  liv 
ing,  equipment,  decoration,  or  the  like. 

1559  BERCHF.R  Kobylytye  ll'ymen  (Roxb.)  127  Simomdes 
namyd  a  woman  to  be..  the  poyson  of  lyffe..the  battell  off 
Sumptuosytie,  the  beaste  of  ffamylyaritie.  156*  J.  SHUTE 
tr.  Cmmtiuft  Turk.  Wars  27  A  certaine  chapell  whiche  he 
had  buylded  with  great  sumpttiositie.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
II.  584  No  man  ever  after  him  was  able  to  match  that 
sumpttiositie  of  his  Theatre.  1653  tr.  Car  mini  s  Nissena 
155  1'he  chief  Commanders.  .  being  treated  with  such  sump- 
tuosiiie  as  belonged  unto  them.  1836  A'*TP  Monthly  Mag. 
XLVIII.  461  This  is  displayed  in  an  excess  of  sumptuosity 
and  decoration.  1848  THACKF.RAV  I'an.  Fair  xxviii,  He 
was  rather  a  favourite  with  the  regiment,  treating  the  young 
officers  with  sumptuosity.  1865  DICKENS  Afrit,  f-'r.  it.  xvi, 
A  dinner  on  the  desired  scale  of  sumptuosity  cannot  be 
achieved.  1891  FAKRAR  Darkness  <$•  Dawn  ii.  241  It  was 
called  the  Golden  House,  and  exceeded  in  sumptuosity 
every  thing  which  the  world  had  hitherto  seen. 
b.  An  instance  of  this  ;  a  sumptuous  thing. 

i€oi  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  168  To  speake  of  his  sumptuosities, 
of  his  large-ses.  1651  HKYLIN  Cosnwgr.  Introd.  18  Alex 
ander..  found  more  Ciiies  and  sumptuosities  in  that  little 
Kingdome  of  Porus-.than  in  all  his  other  tra  veils.  1843 
CARI.VI.E  fast  ff  Pr.  \.  vi.  47  Turn  away  from  their  lackered 
sumptuosities.  1856  T.  A.  TROLLOPE  Girlh.  Cath.  de  Medici 
56  These  and  other  such  sumptuosities  of  Rome. 

Sumptuous  (?Z7  mPti//3s),  a.  Also  5  somp- 
tuouse,  5-6  sumptuouse,  6  somptious,  sump- 
te(u)ous,  -mis,  suumptutts,  6-7  sumptions, 
sumtuous.  7  sumtuose,  sumtious.  [a.  OF. 
somptuettX)  snmptneux  ~  Pr.  stimptuos,  It.  son- 
tuoso,  Sp.  suntiioso,  Pg.  sitmptitoso,  ad.  L.  sttmp- 
tuosus,  f.  sumptU'S  expense,  i.  sumere  to  take,  con 
sume,  spend.] 

1.  Of  buildings,  apparel,  repasts,  and  the  like  : 
Made  or  produced  at  great  cost  ;  costly  and 
(hence)  magnificent  in  workmanship,  construction, 
decoration,  etc. 

1485  CAXTON  Paris  ff  I'.  (1868)  15  The  feste  wbyche  was 
moste  sumptuous  and  noble.  1490  —  Eneydos  xxiL  So  [He] 
made  it  [jc.  the  sacraire]  to  be  welle  ornated.  .&  crowned  .  . 
withcrownes  ofgolde.  .  &of  other  somptuouse  thynges.  1515 
PiARCi.AY  Eg  logfs  iv.  (1570)  Cv/  1  No  bed  of  state,  of  rayment 
sumptuous.  1531-3  Act-2^  Hen.  T7//,  c.  13  g  i  '1  he.  .excesse 
..used  in  the  sumptuous  and  costly  araye  and  apparell. 
1549  Cotnpl.  Scot.  xvii.  145  No  sumpteous  clethyng  of  fine 
claytht.  1550  '!'.  HOBY  Trav.  57  A  sumptious  aqueduct, 
with  dyveise  other  antiquities,  a  1586  SIDNEY  Artatiia  in. 
xxii.  (19121  483  To  builde  a  sumptuous  monument  for  her 
sister.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  F/,  iv.  vii.  106  Is  my  Apparrell 
sumptuous  to  behuld?  1639  S.  Du  VERGER  tr.  Cawus* 
Admir.  Events  61  One  of  the  sumptuosest  parts  of  his 
Pailace.  1671  MILTON  /'.  R.  iv.  114  Thir  sumptuous  glut 
tonies,  and  gorgeous  feasts,  1709  STEELE  Tatier  No.  45  F  i 
A  fine  Lady  dressed  in  the  must  sumptuous  Habit.  17*1  A'ew 
Gen.  At  fas  120  Here  is  also  a  sumptuous  Foundery  for 
Cannon.  1764  GOLDSM.  Trai*.  181  He  sees.  .No  costly 
lord  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal  To  make  him  loath  his 
\egetable  meal.  1814  DIBDIN  Libr.  Comp.  767  He  assumes 
a  yet  more  majestic  aspect  in  the  three  sumptuous  folios. 
1879  S.  C.  BARTLKTT  Egypt  to  J'al.  iv.  68  In  death  their 
greatness  followed  them  to  their  sumptuous  tombs. 

advb.  a  1711  PRIOR  Colins  Alistakes  v.  Wks.  1907  II.  Si 
With  Pearl  and  Jewels  was  she  sumptuous  deckt. 

b.  of  conditions,  functions,  etc. 

1590  H.  R.  Defiance  to  fortune  L  2,  He  sommoneth  his 
nobles  and  estates,  commanding  them  to  be  ready  to  accom- 
panie  him..  in  the  most  sumtuous  sort  they  might.  1597 
HOOKER  Keel.  Pol.  v.  xv.  §  3  The  sumptuous  statelines  of 
houses  built  vnto  Gods  glory.  1611  CORYAT  Crudities  88  It 
is  celebrated  with  very  pompous  and  sumptuous  solemnity. 
1711  ADDISON  Sffct.  No.  icS  p  5  '1  he  Gentleman,  .had  the 
Pleasure  of  seeing  the  huge  Jack.  .served  up.  .in  a  most 
.sumptuous  Manner.  1839  HAI.LAM  Lit.  Eur.  II.  256  That 
stalely  and  sumptuous  architecture  which  distinguishes  this 
period.  1841  JAMES  Corse  de  Leon  xv,  She  was  dressed  in 
the  most  sumptuous  mode  of  the  Court.  1891  FARRAR 
Darkn,  ff  Dawn  xx,  His  father  had  received  a  sumptuous 
Carsarean  funeral. 

c.  Of  natural  objects  :  Splendid  or  magnificent 
in  appearance. 

1594  T.  B.  La  rrimaud.  Fr.  Acad.  it.  7  This..  face  of 
heauen  so  sumptuous  to  behold.  1598  DRAYION  Heroic.  Ep* 
xx.  88  In  beautie  sumptuous,  as  the  Northerne  waine. 
1809  W.  IKYING  Knickerb,  \\.  iv.  (1849)  105  1'he  sumptuous 
prospect  of  rich  unsettled  country.  1847  TKNNVSON  Princess 
iv.  134  She  spoke  and  turn'd  her  sumptuous  head. 

f2.  Of  charges,  expenses,  etc.  :  Involving  a  great 
outlay  of  money.  Obs. 

1485  York  Nemo.  Bk.  (Surtees)  I.  186  Ther  povertie  and 
sumpiuouse  charges  which  they  dud  here.  1533  ELYOT 
Cast.  Helth  (1541)  43  Provision  agaynste  vayne  and  sump- 
tuous  expenses  of  the  meane  people.  1541  Test.  Ebor. 
(Surtees)  VI,  139,  I  will  that  no  sumptuous  coste.  -be  mayde 
at  my  buriall,  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  384  The  trade 
of  merchandise,  except  it  bee  sumptuous  aim  costly  [etc.]. 
i6i6R.C.  Times'  \Vhistle\\,  1187  1)22  The..  Mausolian  monu 
ment,.  .Whose  sumptuous  cost.  .Noe  poet,  .is  able  to  dilate, 
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f  b.  Costly  or  expensive  to  practise  or  maintain. 
Chiefly  Sc.  Obs. 

1551-*  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  Ser.  i.  I.  119  The  samyn 
is  sumptuous  to  his  Majesty  and  nocht  necessar  to  be  kepit 
now.  1608  TOPS KLL  Serpents  76  No  creature  is  so  piofitable, 
none  lesse  sumptuous  [than  the  bee].  1609  SKENE  Keg. 
Maj.t  Forme  of  Proccs  112  b,  The  Lords  lies  abrogat  that 
langsome,  tedious,  and  sumptuous  forme  of  proces.  163* 
LITHGOW  Trav.  in.  114  This  tributary,  tedious,  and  sump- 
tuous  peregrination. 

t  3.  Of  persons,  etc. :  Spending  largely  ;  (hence) 
magnificent  in  equipment  or  way  of  living.  Obs. 

1538  STARKEY  England  (18781  06  Thoughe  you  found  a 
faute  before  in  the  yl  byldyng  of  our  cytes.  .yet,  me  semyih, 
gentyimen  and  the  nobylyte  are  in  that  behalfe  ouer  sump- 
tuouse.  1555  EDES  Dewt/es  in.  vn.  (Arb.)  166  The  sump, 
tuousijueene  Cleopatra.  1586  A.  DAY  ting.  Sfcntorie  \.  (1625) 
26  Plaine  are  their  habites  for  the  most  part,  and  nothing 
sumptuous  1651  HOHIIKS  Leviath.  in.  xlii.  294  The  bUhops 
.  .were  sumptuous  i;i  their  fare  and  apparel!.  1671  MILTON 
SaniSi'H  1072  When  fir>t  I  saw  The  .sumptuous  Dalila  llual- 
ing  this  way.  1762-71  H.  WAI-POLK  I'ertuc's  A  need.  Paint. 
(1786)  I.  89  The  accession  of  this  sumptuous  prince  brought 
along  with  it  the  establishment  of  tlie  arts.  1781  COWI-ER 
Truth  59  The  peacock, see— .Mark  what  a  sumptuous  Phari 
see  is  he  ! 

Su'niptuously,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  in  a 
sumptuous  manner;  at  great  cost,  with  great  ex 
penditure  of  money ;  with  magnificence  or  pomp  of 
living,  equipment,  decoration,  entertainment,  etc. 

1536  Act  28  Hen.  /-'///,  c.  12  §  i  The  Kynges  Highnes. . 
nvjste sumptuously.. hath  buylded.  .many,  .mansions,  a  1548 
HALL  Chron.t  lien.  K,  41  The  Krenche  kyng.  .sump  teau.il  y 
banquetted  theim.  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  M  ore's  Utopia  ii. 
(1895)  264  Thither  they  sende  furtli  some  of  their  citezeins. . 
to  lyue  theire  sumptuously.  1580-1  Res:.  Privy  Council 
Scot.  Ser.  I.  II  I.  347  The  said  wardane  hes  bene  verie  suump- 
tuuslie  superexpendi:  in  the  office  of  wardanrie.  i6ti  /Hole 
Luke  xvi.  19  There  was  a  certaine  rich  man,  which,  .fared 
sumptuously  euery  day.  1617  MOKYSON  I  tin.  I.  145  A  build- 
ing  all  of  Marble,  .couered  with  lead  very  sumptiously.  i66a 
J.  DAVIES  tr.  Mamiels^o's  Trav.  225  The  women  are  very 
sumptuously  clad.  1784  Cow  PER  Task  iv.  251  Not  sumptu 
ously  adorn  d,  nor  needing  aid,  Like  homely  featur'U  night, 
of  clust'ring  gems.  1870  F.  K.  WILSON  Ch,  Lindisf.  76  The 
whole  has  been  sumptuously  coloured.  1894  H.  NISBET 
Busk  Girl's  Rom.  216  The  sumptuously-attired  Timothy. 
b.  trans  f.  Splendidly,  nobly,  rare. 

1750  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Mann  j8  Oct.,  Why,  child,  you 
will  find  yuurself  as  sumptuously  descended  as— '  All  the 
blood  of  all  the  Howards'. 

Su  mptuousness.  [f.  SUMPTUOUS  +  -NESS.] 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  sumptuous; 
costliness  and  magnificence  of  living,  production, 
equipment,  construction,  or  maintenance. 

c  1530  I«  Cox  K/u-t.  (iSog)  67  The  sumptuousnes  of  the 
women  of  Rome.  1553  EUES  Treat.  Newe  hut.  (Arb.)  13 
The  Turke.  .commauiuled  a  greate  nauie  of  shippes  with 
greate  sumptuousnes  to  bee  furnished.  i573llKlDGEs.Vw/r^w. 
Chr.  Princes  479  Manycarued  Images,  .with  great  sumptu- 
ousnesse  and  caste,  were  selte  vp.  a  z6s8  F.  GKEVII.  Stanfj 
(1652)  208  The  sloth  or  suniptuousnes>e  uf  her  great  Steward, 
and  white  staves.  1676  Row  Contn.  Blair's  Autobiogr.  xi. 
(1848)  335  There  was  most  superfluous  sumptuousness  used 
at  Ills  burial.  1684  Contempt.  St.  Man  I.  vi.  (1699)  62  The 
sumptuousness  of  his  Palaces.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  eg 
f  5  He  raised  a  house,  equal  in  sumptuousness  to  that  of 
ihe  vizie--.  1868  K.  Km\  AKDS  Ralegh  I.  iv.  58  The  royal 
progresses,  .were,  .pageants  of  no  small  sumptuou--nes:>. 

t  Strmpture  1.  Obs.  rare.  Also  8  sumture. 
[f.  L.  sumptus  (see  Sl'MiTUoi's)  +  -I'liE.] 

1.  Sumptuousness. 

1616  CHAPMAN  Homer 's  Hymn  Hermes  127  Celebrating 
all  Her  traine  of  seruunts;  and  collaterall  Sumpture  of 
1 1  ouscs. 

2.  Expense  ;  attrib.  in  sumpture  law  —  sumptu 
ary  law. 

17*7  A.  HAMILTON  AVw  Ace.  E.  Imites  II.  xlvii.  164  For 
want  of  sumture  Laws  among  them,  it  was  hard  to  know 
the  Gentleman  from  the  1'eggar. 

t  Su'mpture  2.  Obs.  Altered  form  of  SusiPTEn 
after  words  in  -UKE. 

1608  CHAPMAN  tiyrcns  Consflir.  m.  i,  Endure  this,  and 
be  turnd  into  his  Moile  To  I  ware  his  sumptures.  1648  J. 
BEAUMONT  Psyche  vn.  cclvjii,  Their  sumptures  now  they 
hastily  provide,  Though  yet  uncertain  which  way  they 
should  tend.  1649  JEK.  TAVLOR  Gt.  Exemf>.  H.  Disc.  xi.  §  7 
To.  .load  their  sumptures  stil  the  more  by  how  much  their 
way  is  shorter.  1706  J.  STEVENS  -Si*.  />/</.,  AY/»<'j.V>0..a 
Sumpture  cloth.  1707 —  tt.Queveda  sCotn.  iF£j.  (1709)383 
We  have  no  Tidings  of  our  Sumptures  and  Carriages. 

Suuipy  (szrmpi),  a.  dl.il.  [f.  SUMP  sl>.  +  -Y1. 
Cf.  Du.  sowpigt  G.  sumpfg,  Sw.  sttmpig.~\  Boggy, 
swampy. 

18*9  UROCXEIT  N.  C.  Gloss.,  Snmpy%  miry,  dirty.  1892  J. 
LUCAS  Kahu's England  305  There  should  be  no  sumpy  places. 

Sum-total  (s^mtJu-tal).  PI.  sums-total, 
sum-totals,  [ad.  med.L.  sitmma  tolalis :  see 
SUM  j£.l  and  TOTAL  a.  Cf.  F.  somme  totale.} 
The  aggregate  of  all  the  items  in  an  account ; 
the  total  amount  (of  things  capable  of  numera 
tion). 

£1395  Plowman's  TaU  i.  418  The  hye  gcodes  frendship 
hem  makes,  They  totcth  on  hir  somme  lotall.  £1430  Art 
of  Nombryng  vi.  9  loync  the  produccioun,  and  bere  wol  be 
the  some  totalle.  1497  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  1>'H  (1896)  325 
Somme  Totell  of  almaner  Costes  Charges  &  Expences. 
Ibid.  330  Somme  Totall  of  all  Stuff. Takle  &  Apparell  ordi- 
nance  Artillarie  &  Abiltamenus  of  warre  15*3  FITZHERB. 
Surv.  30  To  knowe  the  hole  charge  of  all  the  partycukrs, 
what  they  be  at  the  first  syght,  in  the  somnies  total).  1533 
MORE  Debell.  Sabm  Wks.  1024/1  He  bringeth  forth  here 


a  fewe  amount yng  in  a  some  tutall  to  the  infinite  number 
of  fower.  1675  COCKER  Morals  4  Compute  your  Sins  Sum- 
Total  for  a  Year.  1743  HILKKU:V  &  CUMMINS  I'oy.  S.  Seas 
Pref.  p.  xx,  The  Sum  Total  we  shall  ever  receive  fur  our 
Voyage  to  the  South-Seas.  1856  A".  Brit.  Rer.  XXVI.  or 
In  the  terms  of  peace  made  with  France,  a  sum-total  was 
agreed  on  for  the  whole  debt.  1864  liittll.  Observ.  VI.  273 
The  Mint  is  each  day  engaged  in  adding  to  the  sums  total. 
1865  MRS.  GASKELL  Wire*  .y-  Dan.  xxii,  Every  time  the 
sum-totals  came  to  different  amounts. 

b.  gen.  The  aggregate  or  totality  of. 
1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Worthy  Comimin.  i.  §  z.  38  There  are 
two  great  Sermon*  of  the  Gospel  which  are  the  summe  total 
and  abreviature  of  the  whole  word  of  God.  1729  BUILKK 
Serin.  Wks.  1874  II.  145  These  particular  enjoyments  make 
up  the  sum  total  of  our  happiness.  1837  CAKLYLE  i-r.  AVv. 
II.  in.  il,  The  disKa^ed  things  that  were  spoken,  done,  the 
sum-total  whereof  is  the  French  Revolution.  1875  i'unch 
22  May  215/1  The  session  will  have  done  something  to  lessen 
the  sum.total  of  human  suffering.  1878  .V.  A  met:  AVr'. 
CXXVI.  35  Throughout  the  world  the  sum-total  of  motion 
is  ever  tlie  same.  1906  ANWYL  Celtic  Reiig.  i.  5  To  the  sum- 
total  of  these  religious  ideas  contributions  have  been  made 
from  many  sources. 

Ik-nceSum-to-talize^.  /raw*. and  /';//;•.,  to  reckon 
•  or  state  the  sum-total,  to  sum  up  ;   whence  Su-xn- 
totaliza  tion,  &umming  up. 

1840  HAD  BURTON  Clocktn.  Ser.  in.  ii.  26  But  to  sum-totalise 
my  story:  the  next  time  [etc.].  1855  —  Xat,  A-  Hum.  .\'<i/. 
I.  i3  Maxiin^  and  saws  are  the  sumtotalization  of  a  thing. 
1865  W.  G.  PALGRAVK  Arabia.  I.  20  'J  o  decide  on  the  value 
of  each  separate  coin,  and  after  that  to  sum-totalize. 

Sum-up,  rare.  [f.  phr.  sum  up  (see  SUM  z'.1  4).] 
A  summing-up,  summary. 

1894  O'CONNOR  in  Romanism  fy  Ritualism  (1895)  257  The 
truth  uf  Mr.  Gladstone's  sum-up  lantiot  be  questioned. 

Sumwhat,  obs.  form  of  SOMEWHAT, 

Sumyter,  obs.  form  of  SCIMITAU, 

1530  PALSGH.  278/2  Sumyter  a  fauchon,  sumiterre. 

Sun  (s»n),  sb.  Forms:  1-7  sunne,  (i  sunna), 
3-7  sonne,  4-5  (6  S<\)  sune,  4-7  sone  (chiefly 
•iV.),  sunn,  5-6  son,  (3  seonne,  4  sonn,  Kentish 
s-ionne,  St.  sowne,  swn,  5  soen,  swne,  .Sir. 
soune,  6  Sc.  soun  ,  4-  sun.  £.  .SV.  4  sene,  6 
syn,  7-8  sin,  8  sinn.  [Com.  Teut.  wk.  fern. : 
OE.  sunne  ~  OKris.  sunne,  sonne  (\\Fris.  sinne^ 
dial,  sonne,  son.  NFris.  sen},  OS.  sitnna  (MLG., 
LG.  sunne),  MDu.  zonne  (Du.  zoit),  OHG.  sunno 
(MUG.  sunne,  sun,  MG.  sonne,  son,  G.  sonne], 
ON.  sunna  [poet.),  Gotli.  sunno  ;  also  wk.  mnsc. 
OE.  sunna,  —  OFris.  sonna,  OS.  stinno,  OMG. 
sunna,  Goth,  sunna :— OTeut.  *sunnon-,  -on-,  f. 
sun-,  s(it]wen-,  whence  also  Zend  (gen.)  x^w^sun, 
Gr.  Tjv-oip  glittering,  Qii.fur-sunmtit  lighting-up. 

From  the  same  root  *a:t-  (su-)  with  /-  instead  of  «-forma- 
tive,  sdiv^c)?-,  s(u)wel'  (su!-),  are  Skr.  stiar  (srar)t  sitra, 
sdry<i  sun,  Zend  huarj  fgen.  finro),  Clr.  ijAioc,  i7fAio?,  Doric 
eU'Ato?,  Cretan  J^AtCf,  Alb.  rt'A  star,  I*  jj/sun,  \V,  haul,  Ir. 
suit  eye,  Lith.  sdule,  Guth.  sauil,  ON.  sJt.} 

I.  1.  The  brightest  (as  seen  from  the  earth)  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  the  luminary  or  orb  of  day  ; 
the  central  body  of  the  solar  system,  around 
which  the  earth  and  other  planets  revolve,  being 
kept  in  their  orbits  by  its  attraction  and  supplied 
with  light  and  heat  by  its  radiation  ;  in  the  Ptole 
maic  system  reckoned  as  a  planet,  in  modern 
astronomy  as  one  of  the  stars. 

The  ordinary  language  as  to  the  sun's  course,  its  rising  and 
setting,  etc,  is  biised  upon  the  old  view  of  the  sun  as  a  body 
moving  through  the  zodiac,  rising  above,  passing  across  the 
heavens,  and  sinking  below  the  horizon,  etc. 

Beowitlffab  Sunne  swe^lwered  suj>anscine5.  ^888/KLi  RED 
Boeth.  ix,  Donne  seo  sunne  on  tuulrum  heofone  be  orb  tost 
scineS,  |>oniie  aoeostiia^  ealle  steorran.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  51 
tare  sunnan  ha: to.  <z  1000  Rid*tles  Ixvii.  3  (Gr.)  Leohtre 
ponne  mona,  swiftre  bonne  Minne.  c  1000  /Ei.mic  Gen.  xxxu. 
31  And  sona  code  sunna  upp.  c  1200  OKMIM  7273/^^1,  ta:r  [e 
sunne rise^.  Ibid.  9400  J>e  sunness  brihhtc  leome.  CMOS 
LAV.  27805  jtr  J>e  sunne  code  to  erunde.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
291  In  fc>e  sune  ^at  schincs  clere  Es  a  thing  and  thre  thinges 
sere;  A  bodi  ror.d,  and  heteand  light.  Ihia.^  peferthfday] 
. .  Hath  ware  made  sun  and  inon.  1340  Aytnb.  27  (>e  bri5t- 
ncsse  of  J>e  zonne.  1390  GOWEK  Con/.  III.  313  The  Sonne 
nrist,  the  wedercliereth.  c  1440  in  /?«•/.  Ant.  1.2326".  Where 
fore  is  the  son  rede  at  even?  M.  For  he  gothe  toward  hell. 
15*6  TISDALE  Efh.  iv.  26  Lett  nolt  the  sonne  goo  doune 
apon  youre  wrathc.  a  1569  KmoCMTU Cfftff •  Satan(i^) 
14  Gods  words  remaine  beyond  the  day*  of  the  Sunne.  1570 
Satir.Pocms Reform,  xv.  73eMariguild is,  forbid  the  stineTo 
oppin  ^ow  cuerie  moi  row  !  1634  M  ILTON  Comus  374  Though 
Sun  and  Moon  Weie  in  the  flat  Sea  sunk.  1785  BURNS  jn/ 
E6.  to  y.  Laptaik  ix,  Now  the  sinn  keeks  in  the  west.  1844 
M.  STBJ-HESS  Bk.  Farm  \.  ayj  When  the  sun  rises  red,  wind 
and  rain  may  be  expected  during  the  day.  1873  DAWSON 
Earth  if  Man  \.  Q  The  sun  is.. an  incandescent  globe  sur 
rounded  by  an  immense  luminous  envelope  of  vapours. 

b.  In  conformity  with  the  gender  ofOE.  sunne, 
the  feminine  pronoun  was  used  until  the  i6th  c.  in 
referring  to  the  sun  ;  since  then  the  masculine  has 
been  commonly  used,  without  necessarily  implying 
personification  ;  the  neuter  is  somewhat  less  fre 
quent. 

a  900  O.  E.  Martyrot.  21  Ma'.,  On  domes  dae^e. . bonne 
scineS  seo  sunne  seofon  siSum  beorhtor  ^onne  heo  nu  do. 
c  1175  Pitsswn  our  Lord  47,)  in  O.  E.  Misc.,  pe  sonne 
bileuede  hire  lyht.  1377  LASUL.  /'.  Pi.  B  xvin.  243  How  J»e 
sonne  gan  louke  her  li^te  in  hcr-seU,  Whan  she  seye  hvm 
surTre  pat  sonne  &  se  made.  1535  CovunAW  /•**«-  xxxviii. 
8  So  the  Sonne  turned  ten  devices  bacward,  the  which  he 
was  descended  af^re.  1553  UP.  LATIMKR  Strut.  St.  S:t£ken's 


D'iy  Serin.  (1584)  276  Not  that  the  sunne  it  sclfe  of  her  \ed. 
1607  his]  substance  shaibe  daickened.  1590  SIIAKS.  Corn. 
Err.  n.  ii.  30  When  tlie  sunne  shines,  let  foolish  gnats  make 
sport,  But  creepe  in  crannies,  when  he  hides  his  Leame.-., 
1662  SIILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sac  fee  in.  i.  §  17  How  much  bigger 
the  Sun  may  Lee  then  hee  seuns.  1667  MILTON  /'.  /,,  vn. 
247  For  yet  the  Sun  Was  not ;  shee  m  a  cluuilie  Tabernacle 
Sojpurn'd  the  while.  1717-46  THOMSON  Summer  4  ,2  'Tis 
lading  noon  ;  and,  vertical,  the  Sun  Dattsun  the  head  direct 
his  furceful  rays.  1798  CULKKIDCK  Anc.  Mar.  i.  vii,  The 
Sun  came  up  upon  the  left,  Out  of  the  v«a  came  he  !  1845 
DE  QUINCKY  Dau.  Leianon  Wks.  1856  V.  ^So  Up  lose  the 
sun  on  t!ie  thirtieth  morning  in  all  his  pomp. 

C.  As  an  object  of  worship  in  vanous  religions, 
and  thus  ^and  hence  generally)  personified  as  a 
male  bcin^,  sometimes  identified  with  various  gods, 
esp.  Apollo  vcf.  SfJs'-Gon} ;  also  in  classical  myth 
ology  said  to  be  drawn  in  a  chariot. 

t  izos  LAV.  13934  Sat  urn  us  heo  ;iuen  s.;ttterda;i,  btne  Sunne 
heo  -,iuen  sunctla;!.  c  1375  Sc.  /.eg.  .\iiints  vi.  U homos)  605 
(.ere  hyin  m.ik  .SL-ID  ufterin^e  til  uure  gret  god,  le  r-ene. 
L  1560  A.  Scon  t\  cms  (S.T.S.)  ii.  Si  Thir  vowis  maid  to  syn 
and  mone.  1599  NASHK  I.tntcn  Stujh  45  The  sunne  v\as 
>o  in  lii.s  mumps  \ppun  it,  that  it  \\.-i-  ainio^t  noone  before  hee 
could  yue  tu  (.art  tiiat  day.  1610  Hi.vuoun  Cu>.d.  .-l^c  i.  i, 
1  jlac'u  tiitiine  Apollo  \\itliin  the  Sinines  briyht  Charii  t. 
1631  K.  HimiKT Ly&ft  Size  Cn.C,  m.  l.p.  Ued.,  This  Pcet, 
sat  at  tlie  Sunnes  Table  :  Apollo  gane  liiiu  a  \\rcalh  of  his 
o«ne  Hayes.  1634  MII.^ON  Conns  51  Wiio  knows  not  Circe 
'J  he  daughter  of  the  bun?  1674  S.  VIN<  KNT  1'cnrtg  Gail, 
.-it a»/.  i-o  '1  ill  tl.e  Sun.i  Cai-hurst-s  >[;uid  prancing  on  tlie 
very  top  uf  highest  Noon.  1727  <  >AV  J-nl-Us  \.  xxviii,  Parent 
of  ligln,  all-seeing  Sun.  1781  Cou  rm  (  onvetsa:.  67  A 
Per>ian,  hum'hle  stnant  of  the  sun.  1868  '1  KNNYVN  Lm  n- 
tins  124  Another  uf  our  Guiis,  tl.c  Sun,  Ap«-!lo,  iJeliii^,  *.  r  of 
nicer  use  All-seeing  Hypeiion.  1687  A.  I.\N';  M}ti't,  fctc. 
(1899)  I.  125  In  Samoa  ti.c  sun  had  a  child  by  a  Samoa  n 
woman. 

d.  As  a  type  of  brightness  or  clearness. 

^950  Lindisf.  Gos/>.  Matt.  xvii.  _'  Re$plfnduil  facits  tins 
sicut  5i'/,  eft-se^cean  onsione  his  sua;  sunna.  a  1225  !.-g. 
Kath.  1681  Seotitn  si3es  brilitie  ben  beo  }e  Minne.  a  131x1 
Cursor  M.  i7,1-66  liii^ur  \  enne  }-e  st.nnes  btine.  Hid. 
24648  Bird  o  blis,  na  sun  ^a  bii^ht.  t  '375  S\'.  /.«'v-  .S<T;«.'J 
xxv.  (Julian}  446  Fere  mare  clcre  ^ane  is  [>e  so\Mie  in  n.yii- 
5ere.  1412  26  Pol.  fectus  49  Now  are  bty  fa\  re  :II.L;.  U  pert-, 
As  shynyng  sune  in  goddis  sy^t.  1582  ALI  I.N  Martyrdom. 
Campion  (1908)  19  As  every  of  the  test,  .did . .  piuve  and  de 
clare  as  uie.ue  as  the  sunne.  1644  JKSSOI-  A  ngt'1  »'f  Eph.  sns 
:,2  It  i.i  as  (_ It-are  a?>  the  Sunnt-,.  .that  a  Di.-hop  and  a  Pie>by- 
ter  are.  .the  same.  1859  Ti  NNVSON  Marr.  Gcraint  231,  1 . , 
Will  clothe  her  for  her  bridals  like  the  .sun. 

e.  Phrases  and  proverbial  expressions,  (a]  Under 

(or  beneath')  the  sun,  -\undcr  sun:  on  eaith,  in 
tlie  world.  v£)  ^As  . . .)  as  the  sjtti  shines  on  :  — 
as  lives  or  exists  ;  used  in  commendatory  phrases. 
(c}  7'o  get  the  sun  of:  (in  fighting)  to  get  on  the 
sunward  side  of  (an  enemy)  so  that  the  sun  shines 
into  his  eyes,  (d}  Cn  which  the  sun  never  sets  : 
an  expression  applied  in  the  i;th  c.  to  the  Spanish 
dominions,  now  to  the  Kiitish  Umpire,  i/)  7 o  make 
the  sun  shine  through  :  to  make  a  hole  in,  '  let 
daylight  into';  so  to  let  the  snn  shine  through  (one), 
to  get  wounded.  (_/)  With  the  snn  :  in  the  direc 
tion  of  the  sun's  apparent  diuinal  movement  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  i.e.  fiom  left  to  right  ;  simi~ 
larly  against  the  sun  (_  \\iTMtKisHiNS).  Chiefly 
Naut.  (jr)  To  take  the  sum  to  make  an  observa 
tion  of  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun ;  also  to 
shoot  the  sun  (see  SHOOT  v.  32  c).  (h}  Proverbial 
or  allusive  phrases. 

To  hold  (etc.)  it  i.nndle  to  the  suit:  see  CAKDI  E  sb.  5  h. 
Crown  of  the  sun  :  see  CROWN  sb.  8.  To  make  hay  ivhiie 
the  sun  shines:  see  HAY  s/:1  3.  Raisins  vf  the  *vn:  sec 
RAISIN  2C. 

(a)  a  1000  Andreas  1013  (Or.)  Code  bancade,  J>a-s  5e  hie 
onsunde  arfre  moston  St.seim  under  sutinan.  c  1105  LAV.  loS 
par  Koine  noU  on  Rtondiff,  fele  ;er  under  sunnan  nas  ^tt 
Rome  bi-wonnen.  a  ia$o  On.- 1  fy  Might-  912  Par  beo^  men 
bat  litel  kunneof  sot.ge  Jiat  is  vnder  sunne.  1303  R.  UKI  NNK 
Hamil.  Synne  57  To  alle  cryst>n  mtn  vndir  sunne.  1381 
WYCLIK  Keel.  \.  ioNo  thing  vnderthesunnencwe.  a  1400-50 
ll'ars  Alex.  4^00  Na  su^owell  vndire  sun  beke  we  v->  neuire. 
1508  DUNBAR  Poems  vii.  43  Moste  aunlerusand  able,  Wndir 
the  soun  that  beris  hetnie  or  scheild.  ?  1618  FLKICIIEK  Hum, 
Liettt.  i.  i,  There  tights  no  braversouldier  under  Sun.denile- 
men.  1638  I  UNI  us  Paint.  Ancients  123  Their  worke  re- 
maineth  in  the  finest  place  undtr  the  Sunne.  1711  >:i  t  i  K 
Sfect.  No.  6  F  i,  I  know  no  Evil  under  the  Sun  so  great.  1850 
TKSNVSON  In  Aleut.  Ixxv,  While  we  bifathe  beneath  the 
sun.  a  1861  TiioRtAU  )"«i/-Xv«'  /«  Canada  ii.  11866)  23  What 
under  the  sun  they  w*re  placed  ihcie  for.. was  not  apparent. 
(l>)  [r  1105  LAV.  31087  Nis  nan  feirurc  wifmon  ba  whjt 
sunne  seined  on.]  a- 1691  SHAIAVKLI.  I'vtuii'.ccrs  i.  ii,  He  is 
as  fine  a  Gentleman  as  the  Sun  shints  upon. 

(c)  1588  SHAKS.  /,.  L.  L.  iv.  iii  369  lie  first  aduu'd,  In  con- 
flict  that  you  get  the  Sunne  of  them. 

di)  1630  GAIT.  SMITH  AJrert.  Wks.  (Arb.)  II.  962  Why 
should  the  brave  Spanish  Suuldiers  biag  j  The  Sunne  never 
sets  in  the  Spanish  dominions,  but  ever  sbineth  on  one  part 
or  other  we  have  conquered  for  our  King.  1640  HOWELL 
Dodona'$Gr.  15  Her  dominions  are  very  spacious,  that  the 
Sun  never  forsakes  her  quite,  c  1645  —  Lett.  (1650)  I.  358 
The  catholic  King,  .wrars  the  sun  for  his  helmet,  because  it 
never  sets  upon  ail  his  dominions,  in  regard  some  part  of  them 
liet  on  the  other  side  of  the  hemisphere  among  the  Antipodes. 
1648  i  JACK  New  Surrey  Ii '.  Indies  Ep.  Ded  ,  Our  Neighbors 
the  Hollanders,  .have  conquered  so  much  Land  in  the  K.ist 
and  West-Indies,  ihat  it  may  be  said  of  then),  as  of  the 
Spaniards,  That  the  Sunn  never  >ets  u^on  their  Dominions. 
1817  Scorr  Napoleon  VI.  v.  141  [Napoleon  loq.J  The  stake 
I  play  for  is  immense — I  will  continue  in  my  own  dynasty 
the  family  system  of  the  Bourbons,  and  unite  Spain  for  ever 
to  the  destinies  of  France.  Remember  that  the  tun  never 
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sets  on  the  immense  Empire  of  Charles  V.  1846  THACKERAY 
in  Punch  X.  101/2  Snobs  are.  .recognised  throughout  an 
Empire  on  which  I  am  given  to  understand  the  Sun  never 
sets.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  i.  i,  1'he  great  army  of 
Browns,  who  are  scattered  over  the  whole  empire  on  which 
the  sun  never  sets. 

(t)  x697_Coi.LiER  Ess.  Mor.  Subj.  i.  (1703)  145  If  he  draws 
upon  me  m  the  streets,  I  will  not . .  let  the  sun  shine  through 
me,  if  I  can  help  it.  1744  M.  BISHOP  Life  *  Adv.  185  We 
made  the  Sun  shine  through  some  of  the  Walls. 

(,/")  17^9  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780)  n,  Rouer  d  tour, 
to  coil  a  rope  with  the  sun.  Ibid.,  Rouer  d  contret  to  coil  a 
rope  against  the  sun.  c  1860  H.  STUART  Seaman's  Catcch. 
55  The  starboard  cable  should  be  bitted  with  the  sun,  and 
the  port  cable  against  the  sun.  1875  BEDFORD  Sailor's 
Pocket  Bk.  iv.  (ed.  2)  oo  When  the  wind  shifts  against  the 
sun,  Trust  it  not,  for  back  it  will  run. 

Cir)  '555  TOWKSON  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  100  They  tuoke 
y*  sunne  &  after  iudged  themselues  to  be  24  leagues  past  the 
riuer  de  Sestos.  1869  '  MAKK  TWAIN  *  Innoc.  Abr.  ii.  (1887) 
20,  I.. found  a  sextant. ..  Now,  I  said,  they  'lake  the  sun  * 
through  this  thing.  1895  Mem.  J.  Anderson  H.  21  They 
watched  the  Captain  daily  '  take  the  sun  '. 

(//)  1377  LANGL.  /*.  PI.  B.  xviu.  409  After  sharpe  shoures 
.  .moste  shene  is  ^e  sonne.  x535CovERi)ALE  Matt.  v.  45  He 
maketh  his  sonne  to  aryse  on  the  euel  and  on  the  good. 
1598  MARSTON  Si0.  Viltanie  \.  iii.  179  It's  good  be  warie, 
whilst  the  sunne  shines  cleer.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  IV.  i.  iii. 
70  Then  did  the  Sun  on  dung-hill  shine. 

f£  Line,  mount  of  the  sirtt  (Palmistry):  see 
quot.  1653.  Sun  and  moon,  a  kind  of  tug-of-war 
(see  quot.  1615).  Obs. 

1615  T.  THOMAS  Dict.t  Dielcysthida,  a  kinde  of  plaie, 
wherein  two  companies  of  boyes  holding  hands  all  in  a  rowe, 
do  pull  with  hard  hold  one  another  till  one  be  ouercome: 
it  is  called  Sunne  and  Moone.  1653  **•  SANDERS  I'hysjogrt. 
53  The  line  of  the  Sun  takes  its  beginning  out  of  the  line  of 
Fortune,  and  ascends,  dividing  the  mount  of  the  Sun, 
straight  to  the  ring-finger. 

2.  With  qualifying  word,  or  in  pi.,  with  reference 
to  its  position  in  the  sky  (or  occas.  the  zodiac),  or 
its  aspect  or  visibility  at  a  particular  time  or  times  ; 
t  hence  sometimes  =  direction  or  aspect  with  re 
spect  to  the  incident  rays  of  the  sun;  so  (poet.) 
rising  sun  =  east,  setting  sun  =*  west.     Also  in 
tig.  context. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  ^  Whan.. the  yonge  sonne  Hath  in 
the  Ram  his  halfe  cours  yronne.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  I,,  iv. 
iii.  91  Dutn.  As  faire  as  day,  Ber.  I  as  some  daie<,  but  then 
no  sunne  must  shine.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  84  Some  have 
set  them  just  in  the  mids  betweene  both  Sunnes,  to  wit  the 
setting  of  it  with  the  Antipodes,  and  the  rising  of  it  with  us. 
1617  MORVSON  Itin.  in.  no  So  that  the  ground  lye  vpon 
the  South  Sunne,  and  fenced  from  cold  windes.  1697  DRY- 
DEN  Virg.Georg.  in.  436  Nor  to  the  North,  nor  to  the  Rising 
Sun,  Nor  South  ward..  Hut.  .to  the  West.  1709  Pot-E^  utumti 
100  And  the  low  sun  had  lengthen'd  ev'ry  shade.  1721 
MORTIMER  llnd\  II.  221  They  must  be.. not  too  much  ex 
posed  to  the  Noon-sun ;  the  Morning-sun  being  esteemed 
the  best  for  them.  1726  LEONI  Albertfs  Archit.  I.  16/1  We 
shou'd  also  observe  what  Suns  our  House  stands  to.  1788 
COWPER  Stanzas  Bill  Mort.  16  Told  that  his  setting  sun 
would  rise  no  more.  1818  BYRON  Mazeffa  xvii,  With  just 
enough  of  life  to  see  My  last  of  suns  go  down  on  me.  1847 
TENNYSON  Princ.  iv.  552  The  midsummer,  midnight,  Nor 
way  sun.  1860  Pt'SF.Y  .'//«.  Proph.  367  The  fiery  empire  of 
Assyrian  conquerors  sank  like  a  tropic  sun.  1865  KlKGSLKY 
Here'w.  iit,  A  gien  which  sloped  towards  the  southern  sun. 
b.  \Vith  reference  to  the  heat  produced  by  the 
sun;  hence  (poet.)  —  climate,  clime. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy$y)  With  voiders  vnder  vines  for  violent 
sonnes.  1706  E.  WARD  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  99  A 
Mediterranean-Sun  makes  him  as  dry  and  huskish  in  one 
Summer,  as  a  toasted  Bisket.  1757  \V.  THOMPSON  R.  N. 
Adz1.  8  In  strong  Winds  and  Suns  the  Casks  shrink.  1847 
C.  BRONTE  J.  Eyre  xxxiv,  I  would,  .toil  under  Eastern  .suns, 
in  Asian  deserts.  185*  TENNYSON  Ode  Wellington  101 
Underrieath  another  sun. 

fc.  In  adverbial  expressions  referring  to  the  time 
of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  e.  g.  at  the  sun 
uprising,  (a}risingj  setting,  going  down,  toganging. 
Obs.  See  also  SUNRISE  (-RIST),  SUNRISING,  SUNSET, 

SUNSETTING. 

The  ME.  sonne,  sunne  is  orijj.  genitive  sing. 

c  1300  A".  Horn  847  (Laud),  At  be  sonne  op  rysyng  [AfS. 
Harl.  vpspringej.  1381  WYCLIF  josh.  xii.  i  At  the  sonne 
arisynge  [Vulg.  ad  salts  ortnm\  1530  PALSGR.  805/2  At 
the  sonne  goyng  downe,  sur  le  soleil  couchant.  1540-1 
ELYOT  Image  Gov.bj  That  no  vitailyng  house.. should. . 
receiue  any  person,  either  before  the  soonne  risen,  or  after 
the  sonne  set,  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  II. 
286  About  the  sone  togangeng. 

3.  Jig.  In  allusion  to  the  splendour  of  the  sun  or 
to  its  being  a  source  of  light  and  heat. 

a.  Applied  to  God  and  to  persons.  Sun  of 
righteousness,  a  title  of  Jesus  Christ  (after  Malachi 
iv.  3). 

n  1000  Phcenix  587  (Gr.)  paer  seo  sobfeste  sunne  lihteO 
wliti^  ofer  weoredum  in  wufdres  byrij.  c  laoo  OR.MIN  16779 
He  nass  nohht..full  Off  all  J>e  rihhte  troww^e,  NoffGodess 
laress  brihhte  lem,  NofT  rihhtwisnessess  sunne.  138*  WYCLIF 
Alal.  iv.  2  And  to  }ou  dredynge  my  name  the  sunne  of  ri?t. 
wisnesse  shal  springe.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  n.  ii. 
t'Skeat)  1.  15  The  clips  of  me,  that  shulde  be  his  shynande 
sonne.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  in.  306  Heyle  vyrgyn 
mother  of  god,  thow  arte  the  sonne  of  the  day  aboue  and 
the  mone  of  the  nighte  of  the  worlde.  1531  FISHER  Serin, 
agst.  LntherVtte.  (1876)  312 The  lyght of fayth  (that shyneth 
from  the  spyrytuall  sonne  almyghty  god).  1593  M.  ROY  DON 
Elegie  132  \n  Spenser's  A  strophe  I,  Tis  likely  they  acquainted 
soone,  He  was  a  Sun,  and  she  a  Moone.  1611  Biblt  Ps.  Ixxxiv. 
ii  The  Lord  God  is  a  sunne  and  shield  [COVERD.  a  light  and 
defence].  ci6n  CHAPMAN  H  outer*  s  I  Hods  Anagram,  Henrye 
Prince  of  Wales  ovr  Svnn,  Heyr,  Peace,  Life.  1704  NORRIS 
Ideal  World  n.  xii.  473  That  eternal  Word,,  .the  great  in- 
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telligible  Sun  of  the  whole  Rational  World.  18*7  KEBLE 
Chr.  y.,  Evening  Hymn,  Sun  of  my  soul,  thou  Saviour 
dear,  It  is  not  night  if  thou  be  near.  1864  TENNYSON  EH. 
Ard.  500  He  is  singing  Hosanna  in  the  highest:  yonder 
shines  The  Sun  of  Righteousness.  1888  'J.  S.  WINTER* 
Booties  Ckildr.  xi,  Any  one  of  the  Lizas  and  Follies  and 
Susies,  the  suns  who  had.. lighted  his  heart's  firmament. 

b.  Applied  to  things  or  conditions ;  esp.  in  ex 
pressions  referring  to  prosperity  or  gladness. 

1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cat.  Nov.  67  The  sonne  of  all  the 
world  is  dimme  and  darke.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's 
Hist.  Scot.  II.  306  Sa  bricht  a  sone  began  to  shine,  that  al 
Jnglismen  was  dung  out  of  hail  Scotland,  c  1600  SHAKS. 
Sonn.  xlix.  6  When  thou  shalt  strangely  passe,  And  scarcely 
greete  me  with  that  sunne  thine  eye.  1601  —  Jul.  C.  \: 
iii.  63  The  Sunne  of  Rome  is  set.  x6i>  BACON  Ess.t  Deformity 
(Arb.)  250  The  starres  of  naturall  inclination,  are  sometimes 
obscured  by  the  sunne  of  discipline  and.vertue.  1792  S. 
ROGKRS  Pleas.  iMem.  n.  21  When  joy's  bright  sun  has  shed 
his  evening  ray. .  1818  SCOTT  Kr.  Lamnt.  xxi,  When  the  sun 
of  my  prosperity  began  to  arise.  1878  STUBBS  Const.  Hist. 
III.  xxi.  613  The  sun  of  the  Plantagenets  went  down  in 
clouds  and  thick  darkness. 

4.  The  direct  rays  of  the  sun  ;  sunlight ;    sun 
shine  :  orig.  and  chiefly  in  advb.  phr.  in  the  sun 
(OE.  on  sunnan*},  *f  with,  against,  foment  the  sttti 
(OE.  wid  sunnaii),  f  under  the  sun. 

a  goo  O.  E.  Marty  ol.  7  March  36  He  sa;t  ute  on  sunnan. 
c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I II.  2  S^h'cge  upweard  wi5  hatre  sun- 
nan,  c  ia$o  Gen.  ff  Ex.  4075  lien  5ese  hangen  Se  sunne  agen. 
<  1290  .V.  Kng.  Leg.  193  pe  sonne  schon  In  at  one  hole. 
4:1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xviu.  (Egtfciftnf)  223  Brynt  with  ^e 
sone,  blak  scho  vas.  1390  GowRR  Conf.  I.  323  Quod  he, 
'  Thanne  hove  out  of  mi  Sonne,  And  let  it  schyne  into  mi 
Tonne.1,  c  1400  MAUNDKV.  (Roxb.)  iii.  10  On  J?e  schire  Thurs 
day  make  J>ai  bat  breed.. and  dries  it  at  l>e  soune.  1542 
BOORDE  Dyctaryvm.  (1870)  249  In  sommer,  kepe  your  necke 
and  face  from  the  sonne.  1573  TUSSER  flush.  (1878)  117 
Wash  sheepe.. where  water  doth  run,  and  let  him  go  cleanly 
and  drie  in  the  sun.  1592  SHAKS.  I' en.  fy  Ad.  8oa  Lusts 
effect  is  tempest  after  sunne.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts 
624  Some  do  sheare  them  within  doores,  and  some  in  the  open 
sunne  abroad.  1659  C  a /dwell  Papers  (Maitland  Club)  I,  92 
Sett  it  under  the  sone  in  the  Caniculare  dayes.  1671  MILTON 
Samson  3  Yonder  bank  hath  choice  of  Sun  or  shade.  16. . 
Kfssy  Bell  $  Ma*y  Gray  in  Child  Ballads  (1890)  IV.  77  To 
biek  forenent  the  sin.  1775  EARL  CARLISLE  in  Jesse  Selwyn 
ty  Contcnip.  (1844)  III.  113  Clear  frosty  days,  with  a  great 
deal  of  sun.  1812  Neiu  Bot.  Gard.  I.  78  Exposed  to  the  full 
sun  in  some  dry  airy  situation.  1853  M.  ARNOLD  Scholar 
Gypsy  \\)  Where  the  reaper,  .in  the  sun  all  morning  binds  the 
sheaves.  1854  Poultry  Ckron.  II.  88  Putting  trellis-work  to 
admit  the  sun  and  air.  1860  HOGG  Fruit  Man.  145  Skin 
yellow,  deep  purplish  next  the  sun.  1893  SEI.OUS  Trow, 
S.  E.  Africa  98  There  was  still  an  hour's  sun  when  we  got 
here.  1898  P.  MASSON  Trap.  Dis.  In  trod.  p.  xi,  Extreme 
cold  may  cause  frost-bite;  exposure  to  the  sun,  sun  erythema. 
b.  Jig.t  chiefly  in  phr.  /;/  the  sun,  t(a'  free  from 
care  or  sorrow ;  (/>)  exposed  to  public  view. 
Out  ff  God's  blessing  into  the  ivarni  sun :  see  (ion  so,  50, 
1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  \\.  v.  41  Who  doth  ambition  shunne, 
and  loues  to  Hue  i'th  Sunn--.  1602  —  Ham.  j.  ii.  67  King. 
How  is  it  that  the  Clouds  still  hang  on  you?  II  ant.  Not  so 
my  Lord,  I  am  too  much  i'  th'  Sun.  1657  OWEN  Schism  \. 
$  13  It  is  ludicrously  said  of  Physitians,  the  Effects  of  their 
skill  lye  in  the  Sunne,  but  their  mistakes  are  coveretl  in  the 
Church-yard,  a  1764  LLOYD  Poet  Poet.  Wks.  (1774)  II.  31 
Which  seeks  the  sun  of  approbation.  1859  TENNYSON  Marr. 
Gtraint  714  Since  our  fortune  swerved  from  sun  to  shade. 

(c)  to  have  been  in  the  sun  (slang),  to  be  intoxi 
cated  ;  also  to  have  the  sun  in  one's  eyes. 

The  origin  of  this  phr.  is  not  ascertained,  but  cf. : — 
1619  R.  HARRIS  Drunkards  Ci<P  21  They  bee  buckt  [i.  e. 
soaked]  with  drinke,  and  then  laid  out  to  bee  Sunn'd  and 
scornd. 

1770  Gentl.  Mug.  XL.  559  To  express  the  Condition  of  an 
Honest  Fellow,  and  no  f'lincher,  under  the  Effects  of  good 
Fellowship,  it  is  said  that  he  [has]. .  Been  in  the  Sun.  1840 
DICKENS  OldC.  Shop  ii,  Last  night  he  had  had  'the  sun 
very  strong  in  his  eyes '. 

(d)  Ones  place  in  the  sun :   an  individual  share 
in  those  things  to  which  all  have  a  right;  hence, 
a  position  giving  scope  for  the   development  of 
personal  or  national  life. 

The  phrase  is  traceable  to  Pascal  Pensees  §  73  (of  autograph 
MS.)  'Ce  chien  esti  moi,  disaient  ces  pauvres  enfants  ;  c'est 
la  ma  place  au  soleil ;  voila  le  commencement  et  1'imagede 
['usurpation  de  la  terre.'  This  is  rendered  as  follows  in  the 
earliest  Engl.  transl.:  — 

1727  B.  KENSET  Pascal's  Thoughts  (ed.  2)  291  This  Dog's 
mine,  says  the  poor  Child  :  this  is  my  Place,  in  the  Sun. 
From  so  petty  a  Beginning,  may  we  trace  the  Tyranny  and 
Usurpation  of  the  whole  Earth. 

1911  Times  28  Aug.  6/3  (Wilhelm  II 's  Sp.  at  Hamburg, 
27  Aug.)  So  that  we  may  be  sure  that  no  one  can  dispute 
with  us  the  place  in  the  sun  that  ii  our  due  [den  uns  zuste- 
henden  Platz  an  der  Sonne]. 

5.  With  qualification  or  in  phr.     a.  Sunrise  or 
sunset  as  determining  the  period  of  a  day.  t  From 
sun  to  sun  :  from  sunrise   to  sunset;  so  *f*  between 
sun  and  sun,   Obs.  or  arch. 

a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  2303  J>e  secund  day  before  ^e  son 
he  at  be  cite  wjldid.  14..  in  Ret.  Ant.  I.  319  And  so  the 
xix.  day  ys  xiiij.  owres  long_  and  half,  fro  son  to  son.  c  1470 
HENKY  Wallace  iv.  281  Eftir  the  sone  Wallas  walkit  about 
Vpon  Tetht  side.  1611  SHAKS.  Cyttib.  HI.  ii.  70  One  score 
'twixt  Sun,  and  Sun,  Madam's  enough  for  you.  1631  BY- 
FIELD  Doctr.  Sabb.  141  Take  here  day  for  the  day-light 
betweene  sunne  and  sunne.  1636  R.  SKINNER  in  Spurgeon 
Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  xxvii.  n  If  a  man,  travelling  in  the  King's 
highway,  be  robbed  between  sun  and  sun.  1839  PUSEV  in 
Liddon  Life  (1893)  II.xxu.  100  By  to-morrow's  sun  she  will 
be,  by  God's  mercy . . ,  where  there  is  no  need  of  the  sun. 

b.  A  (particular)  day,  as  being  determined  by 
the  rising  of  the  sun.  poet,  or  rhet. 


SUN. 

!  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  %  Cr.  n.  i.  134  By  the  fift  houre  of  the 
1  Sunne.  1611  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Philaster  in.  ii,  Your  vows  are 
j  frosts,  Fast  for  a  night,  and  with  the  next  sun  gone.  1827 
'  SCOTT  Highl.  Widow  iv,  He  might  count  the  days  which 

could  bring  Hamish  back  to  Breadalbane,  and  number  those 
\  of  his  life  within  three  suns  more.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING 
]  Drama  of  Exile  1282  But  one  sun's  length  off  from  my 
'  happiness.  1835  BROWNING  Statue  ff  Bust  150  She  turned 
'  from  the  picture  at  night  to  scheme  Of  tearing  it  out  for 

herself  next  sun. 

c.  The  time  of  the  sun's  apparent  revolution  in 

the  zodiac,  a  year.  poet. 
174*  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  v.  772  Virtue,  not  rolling  suns,  the 

mind    matures.     1842    TENNYSON   Locksley  Halt  138  The 

thoughts  of  men  are  widen 'd  with  the  process  of  the  suns. 

6.  gen.    A  luminary ;  esp.  a  star  as  the  centre  of 
a  system  of  worlds. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  275  A  liht,  as  thogh  it  were  a  Sunne. 
1623  DKUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Flowers  of  Sion,  Hymn  Fairest 
Fair  229  The  Moone  moues  lowest,  siluer  Sunne  of  Night. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vrn.  148  Other  Suns  perhaps  With  thir 
attendant  Moons  thou  wilt  descrie.  1847  TENNYSON  Princ, 
iv.  195  Till  the  Bear^iad  wheel'd  Thro' a  great  arc  his  seven 
slow  suns.  1884  A.  GIBERNE  in  Sunday  Mag.  Nov.  713/2 
Stars  of  all  colours,  ..white  suns  and  red  suns,  blue  suns 
and  purple  suns,  green  suns  and  golden  suns. 

7.  An  appearance  in  the  sky   like  the  sun  ;   a 
mock-sun,  parhelion. 

1377  LANGI..  /'.  PI.  B.  in.  324  By  syx  sonnes  and  a  schippe 
and  half  a  shef  of  ai  wes.  1556  Ckron.  Grey  Friars  (Cam- 
den)  69  Abowte  Ester  was  sene.. three  sonnes  shenynge  at 
one  tyme  in  the  eyer,  that  thei  cowde  not  dysserne  wych 
shulde  be  the  very  sonne.  1645  BAKER  Chron,  (1653)  131 
In  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign,  were  seen  five  Suns  at 
one  time  together.  1665-6  etc.  (see  mock-sun,  MOCK  a.  2]. 

8.  A  figure  or  image  of,  or  an  ornament  or  vessel 
made  to  resemble,  the  sun  (e.g.  a  monstrance  with 
rays)  ;  Her.  a  representation  of  the  sun,  surrounded 
with  rays  and  usually  charged  with  the  features  of 
a  human  face  ;  also  freq.  as  the  sign  of  an  inn ; 
hence,  the  name  of  an  inn  or  of  a  room  in  an  inn. 

c  1450  Brut 463  All  clothed  in  white, .  .with  sonnys  of golde 
on  theire  garmentes.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  I-' I,  ii.  i.  40  Hence 
forward  will  I  beare  Vpon  my  Targuet  three  faire  shining 
Sunnes.  1613  CH  ATM  AN  Maskc  lints  Court  A  2,  Betwixteuery 
set  of  feathers . .  bhin'd  Sunnes  of  golde  plate,  sprinkled  with 
pearle.  1625  B.  JONSON  Staple  of  A',  iv.  iv.  15  He  beares 
In  a  field  Azure,  a  Sunne  proper,  beamy.  1636  J.  TAYJ  OK 
(Water  P.)  Trav.  Signes  Zcdiatk  D?  The  Sun  at  Saint 
Mary  Hill.  1768  Ann.  Keg.  \.  63/2  A  magnificent  sun  of  gold, 
ornamented  with  diamonds,  .was  placed  in  the  chapel  of 
the  palace.  1837  DICKENS  Fickiu.  Ii,  '  Lights  in  the  Sun, 
John ;  make  up  the  fire  '.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  in.  v.  iv, 
Ciboriums,  suns,  candelabras.  1845- Entycl.  Metroj>.  XIV. 
243/1  A  superb  vessel  of  gold,  called  the  Sun  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament.  1859  TENNYSON  Merlin  fy  l~.  474  The  Sun  In 

,    dexter  chief. 

b.  A  kind  of  circular  firework:  see  quot.  1875. 
1851  BURN  Naz'al  $  Milit.  Diet.  \.  (1863),  Ghire,  fixed 
sun  in  fireworks  of  very  large  dimension.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.  874^  Fixed  Sun  i  Pyrotechnics),  a  device  com 
posed  of  a  certain  number  of  jets  of  fire  distributed  circularly 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  All  the  fuses  take  fire  at  once. . . 
Glories  are  large  suns  with  several  rows  of  fusees.  Hid.  1933 
Revolving-sun^  a  pyrotechnic  device,  consisting  of  a  wheel 
upon  whose  periphery  rockets  of  different  styles  are  fixed, 

\     ..one  is  lighted  in  succession  after  another. 

1 9.  a.  Jier.  In  blazoning  by  the  names  of 
heavenly  bodies,  the  name  for  the  tincture  Or.  b. 
Alck.  Gold.  Obs. 

1572  BOSSEWEM.  Arwoiie  n.  108  The  Garbe  is  of  the 
Sonrte  royally  supported  with  two  Lyons.  1610  B.  JONSON 
Alch.  n.  i,  The  great  med'cine  !  Of  which  one  part  proitcted 
on  a  hundred  Of  Mercuric,  or  Venus,  or  the  Moone,  Shall 
turne  it  to  as  many  of  the  Sunne.  1651  FHENCH  Distill. 
vi.  197  It  will  resolve  the  bodits  of  the  Sunne,  and  Moone. 

10.  «=  Sl'N-FISH  1  b. 

1807  P.  GASS  Jrttl.  29  The  fish  here  are  generally  pike, 

cat,  sun,  perch,  and  other  common  fish.     1896  P.  A.  BKUCE 

I     Econ.  Hist.  Virginia  I.  113  There  were  in  the  waters  of 

I     Virginia  when  first  explored,  grampus,,  .perch,  tailor,  sun. 

II.  Attributive  uses  and  combinations. 

11.  Simple  attrib.  a.  =  Of,  belonging,  or  relating 
to  the  sun,  sunlight,  or  sunshine,  as  sun-blaze^  -fire, 
-flame,  -glare ,  -glimpse*  -glint,~tide,  -warmth;  with 
reference  to  the  worship  of  the  sun, etc.  (see  i  c), 
as  sun-chariot,  -child,  -deity  (=  SUN-GOD),  -horse, 

\    'maiden,  -sign,  -spirit,  -temgle. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rei'.  in.  v.  iii,  Lyons,  which  we  saw  in 
dread  *sunblaze,  that  Autumn  night.  Ibid.  it.  iv.  v,  Dawn 
onus,  thou  *Sun-ChnriotofanewBerlintr.  1839'!'.  MITCHELL 
Frogs  of  Aristoph.  In  trod.  16  That  Colchis,  from  which 
came  the  *sun-children.  1872  CALVERI.EY  Lovers  $  Rrji. 
in  Fly  Leaves  (1903)  107  And  O  the  lsunciazzle  on  bark  and 
bight!  1899  Ftrg.  Hist.  Rtv.  Apr.  219  The  great  Sky- 
shining  female  deity  who  mounts  to  heaven  by  a  ladder  and 
becomes  the  "Sun-deity.  1867  PEAKSON  Hist.  Eng.  \.  20 
The  Sulevx  appear,  from  their  name,  to  have  been  "sun- 
elves.  iSao  SHKLLEY  Ode  to  Liberty  v,  Each  head  Within 
its  cloudy  wings  with  *sun-fire  garlanded.  1891  J.  TAIT 
Mind  in  Matter  (ed.  3)  324  Like  other  fires,  the  sun-fires 
need  to  be  stirred.  1857  THOBNBUBY  Songs  Cavnl.  255  To 
quench  the  *sun-flame  in  the  west.  1880  LE  CONTE  Sight 
27  In  the  shade  of  a  very  thick  tree-top  the  "sun-flecks  are 
circular  like  the  sun.  1883  American  VII.  169  The  *sun- 

i  glare  of  such  worldly  joys.  1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Col. 
Reformer  (1891)  356  This,  .country,  all  sand  and  sun-glare. 
1813  SCOTT  Rokehy  iv.  xvii,  Like  a  'sun-glimpse  through  a 


2  Chron.  xiv.  5  He  tooke  away  out  of  all  the  cities  of  ludab, 
the  high  places  and  the  images  \tnarg.  Heb.  and  R.V.  *sun- 
images].  1898  Westm.  Rev.  May  513  The  car  in  which  the 


SUN. 

Ashvins  drew  the  *sun- maiden  to  be  married  to  the  moon- 


pal 
lon 


streaks  dancing.    1865  J.  H.  IKGRAHAM  nilarof  Fire^i?.) 
167  The  city  of  liaalbec  is  famous  for  its  *sun-temple.    1850 


850 


153 

le  honey  oozed  from  topmost  rocks,  *Sunu!anched  the  live 
long  summer.  1899  KIPLING  .Stalky  iii.  67  They  reached  the 
'sun-blistered  pavilion..  just  before  roll-call.  1595  B.  BARNES 
Sonnets  Ixxx,  A  "sunne-blowne  rose.  1601-11  CHESTER 
Poems  (\fy%)  17  My  *Sunne-bred  lookes.  1648  J.  BEAUMONT 
Psyche  x.  cccxcv,  He..reach'd  not  his  designed  Bethany 
Till  two  days  more  their  Sun-bred  lives  had  spent.  1844  /  V««y 


by 


MRS.  BROWSING  Early  Rose  xii,  Singing  gladly  all  the 
moon  tide,  Never  waiting  for  the  *suntide.  1886  A.  WINCHKLL 
Walks  Geol,  Field  245  The  slanting  *sun-warmth  of  the 
early  morning. 

b.    =  Caused  by  exposure   to  the  sun,  induced 
the  heat    of   the    sun,   as    sun-blister,   -haze, 
-headache,  -pain,  -rash,  -tan,  'thaw,  -weariness, 
e4c.      See  also  sun-blight,  -fever  in  13,  SUNBURN, 

SUNSTKOKE. 

1883  Good  tl'ords  Aug.  543/YPaint.  .of  doofs  and  window- 
frames.  .'  picked  out'  by  irregular  touches  of  *sun-blister. 
1910  Blackw.  Mag.  Dec.  829  The  smooth  *sun-bubbles  in 
the  worn  green  paint  Upon  the  doors.  1898  P.  MANSON 
Trop.  Diseases  xii.  204  The  phenomena  of  *sun-erythema. 
1860  TYNUAI.L  Glac.  i.  ii.  9  The  pines,  gleaming  through  the 
*sunhaze.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trap.  Diseases  Introd.  p.  xi, 
Exposure  to  the  sun..  [may  cause]  *sun  headache.  1855 
DUSCI.ISON  Med.  Lex,,  Hemicrania  .  ,  ,  pain,  confined  to 
one  half  the  head.  It  is  almost  always  of  an  intermittent 
character;—  at  times,  continuing  only  as  long  as  the  sun  is 
above  the  horizon  ;  and  hence  sometimes  called  *  Sun-pain. 
Ibid.)  *Sun  Rash,  Lichen.  1904  Westm.  Gaz.  28  Dec.  2/1 
It  was  plain  where  the  brown  of  *sun-tan  shaded  into  the 
clothes-covered  white.  1798  COLERIDGE  Frost  at  Midnight 
70  The  nigh  thatch  Smokes  in  the  *sun-ihaw.  1898  P. 
MANSON  Trof>.  Diseases  xii.  201  These  cases  might  be  classi 
fied  under  the  term  *Sun.~tranmatism.  1897  '  H.  S.  MERRI- 
MAN  '  In  Kedar's  Tents  xxvii.  299  Likely  to  fall  from  sheer 
fatigue  and  "sun-weariness. 

C.  =  Serving  for  protection  against  the  sun,  used 
to  keep  the  sunlight  off  or  out,  as  sun-awning, 
-blind,  -canopy,  -curtain,  -screen,  -shutter,  -um 
brella:  see  also  sun-bonnet,  -hat,  'helmet  in  13, 
SUNSHADE. 

1883  MOLONEY  W.  African  Fisheries  19  These  clothes 
wound  around  the  head  of  their  owners,  act  as  a  *sun  -awning. 
1847  Zoologist  V.  1643  The  shutter-blind  (or  "sun-blind)  of  the 
sitting-room.  1851  DICKKNS  Bleak  Ho.  xix,  A  shop  with  a 
sun-blind.  1598  HAKI.UYT  Voy.  I.  69  A  certaine  *Sun  Cano- 
pie,  or  small  tent  (which  was  to  bee  caried  ouer  the  Em- 
perours  head).  1906  Westni.  Gaz.  14  July  4/2  White  linen 
*sun-covers  embroidered  in  white.  1893  Scribticr's  Mag. 
June  746/2  A  dingy  red  *sun-curtain.  1738  [G.  SMITH]  Cur. 
Reiat.  II.  285  They  carried  forty  *Sun-Screens,  cover  'd 
with  fine  Callico,  which  belonged  to  the  Llfe-Guard  of 
Dairo.  1845  C.  H.  SMITH  in  Kitto  Cycl.  Bibl,  Lit.  (1849) 

I.  226/2  The  royal  band  of  relatives  who  surrounded  the 
Pharaoh,..  bearing    his    standards,   ensign-fans,   and    sun 
screens.     1909  LK  QUKUX  House  of  Whispers  xxii,  That.. 
white   house  with    the   green   *sun-shutters.      1904  Daily 
Chron.  21  June  8/3  Votaries  of  the  abolition  of  head-gear.. 
trusting  to  a  "sun-umbrella  for  shelter. 

12.  Comb,  a.  Objective  and  objective  genitive,  as 
sun-worshipper  ,  -worshipping',  sun-cult  \-ivorship\ 
sun-affronting,  'Confronting,  -eclipsing,  -expelling, 
-loving,  -outshining  ^-resembling)  -shunning,  -stain 
ing,  etc.,  adjs. 

1648  J-  BKAUMOXT  Psyche  vi.  ccii,  Sharp  was  their  sight, 
and  further  could  descry  Than  any  Eagle's  *Sun-afiYontiiig 
eye.  1833  Cou»t  Mag.  VI.  205  "Sun-bringing  May  !  1658 
E.  PHILLIPS  Myst.  Love  Gen.  Lud.  (1685)  32  Rainbow. 
Chequ?r'd,.  .eye  pleasing,  *sun-confronting.  a  1894  CHRIS 
TINA  ROSSETTI  Out  of  the  Deep  vii,  A  handful  of  Nun- 
court  in*  heliotrope.  1911  Nation  23  Dec.  510/2  The  *sun- 
cult  of  Mithras.  1611  J.  D  AVI  us  Muse's  Sacrifice  (Grosart) 

II.  13/1  Thy  *Sunne-ecclipsing  glorious  face.  1810  E.  MOOR 
Hindu  Pantheon  142  A  low  'sun-excluding  viranda.     1591 
SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  iv.  iv.  158  Since  she..  threw  her  \Sun- 
expelling  Masque  away,  The  ay  re  hath  staru'd  the  roses  in 
her  cheekes.     1562  *Sun-followin?  [see  Sun  spurge,  13  b], 
1607    J.    DAY  I'arl.  Bees   i.  (1888)  218  *Sun-loving  mari- 

tolds.  187*  CHRISTINA  ROSSETTI  Sing  Song  81  Flyaway, 
un-loving  swallow.  1648  J.  BEAUMONT  Psyche  ix.  cxxvi, 
That  *Sun-outshining  Crown,  a  1774  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat. 
(1834)  II-4M  The  scarlet  poppy,  and  *sun-  resembling  mari 
gold.  1602  HKRING  Anatoniyes  4  *3un-shunmng  night- 
birds.  a  1586  SIR  P.  SIDXKY  Arcadia  I.  i.  (1912)  7  Not  able 
to  beare  her  *sun-stayning  excdlencie.  1861  PALEY  Aes 
chylus  (ed.  2)  Pers.  234  note,  The  sun  is  called  ai-of  in  refer 
ence  to  the  Persian  doctrine  of  *sun-worship.  1867  BKANDE 
&  Cox  Diet.  Sci.,  etc.  s.v.,  The  evidence  of  language.. 
tends  to  show  the  general,  .existence  of  sun  worship  among 
the  various  tribes  of  men  in  the  earliest  ages,  a  1901  \V. 
BRIGHT  AS*  leathers  (1913)  I.  xi.  204  Terrifying  the  Chris 
tians  by  such  a  proof  that  mere  persistency  in  Christianity, 
or  in  rejection  of  sun-worship,  was  a  capital  crime.  1884 
OGILVIE,  "Sun-worshipper.  1903  Daily  Chron.  24  Oct.  6/2 
The  Sun  Worshippers  were  also  obliged  to  go  about  naked. 
1904  BUDGE  $rd  ^  fth  Egyft.  Rooms  Brit.  Afus,  122  When 
the  first  sun-worshippers  entered  Egypt.  1617  FURCHAS 
J*ilgriittaj?  v.  vii.  §  6  (ed.  3)  608  Wee  haue..  spoken  of  the 
Bulloches,  ..  "Sunne*  worshipping,  Giantly  bignesse,  and 
Inhumane  humanitie,  in  eating  mans-flcsh. 

b.  Instrumental  =  by  or  with  the  sun,  as  sun- 
awaktnedi  -begotten,  -blanched,  -blown,  -bred, 
-brown,  'browned,  -cracked,  -drawn,  -fringed,  -£///, 
-graced^  -heated,  -illumined,  -kissed,  -loved, 
-scorched,  -scorching,  -swart,  -tanned,  -warm, 
-warmed,  -withered,  etc.,  adj>.  See  also  sun-beaten 
in  13,  SUN-BKH;HT  2,  SUNBURNT,  SUN-DRIKD,  SUN 
LIT,  SUN-STRICKEN,  SUNSTRITK. 

1810  SHELLEY  Prometh.  Unb.  it.  iii.  \-j  The  *  sun  awakened 
avalanche  !  1687  DRVDEM  Hind  *  P.  \.  311  A  slimy-born 
and  "sun-begotten  Tribe.  1905  Century  Afog.  Aug.  489/1 
These  stern-faced,  *sun-blackened  young  men.  1840 
BROWNING  Sordetlo  vi.  871  The  few  fint  locks  Stained  like 
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countenance.  1859  K.  F.  BURTON  Centr.  Afr.  in  Jrnl. 
Geog.Soc.  XXIX.  154  A  grassy  plain  of. . "suncracked  earth. 
1792  R.  CUMBERLAND  Calvary  VIM.  15  The  rays,  That  from 
the  Savior's  *suii-crown'd  temples  beam'd.  1845  I.AILKY 
Festus  (ed.  2}  304  The  foam-bubble,  *Sun-drawn  out  of  the 
sea  into  the  clouds.  1887  HISSEY  Holiday  on  Koad  a6u 
A  "sun- filled  atmosphere.  1770  J.  Ross  Contempt.  (MS. 
Wks.)  226  Fragrant  Gales  refresh  the  *Sun-flagged  Flow'rs. 
1830  TKNNVSON  Madeline  ii,  Like  little  clouds  "sun-fringed. 
1807  W.  IRVING  Salmag.  v.  (1824)  83  Along  Ausonia's  'sun- 
gilt  shore.  1837-^2  HAWTHORNE  Twice-told  T.  (1851)  II. 
xi.  162  The  sun-gilt  spire  of  the  church.  1600  TOURNEI  K 
Trans/.  Metant.  viii,  Wks.  1878  II.  192  No  "sun-grac'd 
mount?  how  can  the  sun  mounts  grace  When  mountaines 
seeke  his  count'nance  to  deface?  1856  KANE  Arctic  Expkr. 
I.  xx.  242  "Sun-heated  snow-surfaces.  1799  T.  CAMPBELL 
Picas.  Hope  \.  507  His  "sun-illumined  zone.  1873  K.  I!KEX- 
NAN  Witch  of  Neitri,  etc.  249  Upon  those  "sun.Klssed  hill:.. 
ri6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  v.  177  In  the  "Sun-lou'd  l.ycian 
greenes.  1894  H.  NISBKT  Hush  Girl's  K  am.  12  Sun-loveii, 
..but  not  shallow  streams.  1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Supp!., 
"Xun-scorcheii,  a  term  used  by  our  gardners.  .to  express  a 
distemperature  of  fruit  trees.  1897  MARY  KINGSI.I  v  II'. 
Africa  358  His  march  over  the  sun-scorched  plateau.  1633 
C.  FAREWELL  East-lnd.  Colation  52  Their  "sunschorching 
dayes.  1867  JK\N  ISGKI.OW  Christ's  Rcsurr.  xiii,  Indian 
glades,  Where  kneel  the  "sun-swart  maids.  1876  '  OUIDA  ' 
ll'inter  City  vi,  Blown  by  a  fresh  breeze  on  a  'sun- 
swept  moorland.  1831  CLARE  I'ill.  iilinstr.  (1823)  I.  39 
To  meet  the  *sun-tann'd  lass  he  dearly  loves,  1856  KANK 
Arctic  Expl.  II.  xxvii.  271  The  varied  glitter  of  "sun-tipped 
crystal.  1819  SHELLEY  in  Dowden  Life  (t836)  II.  247  The 
soil  which  is  stirring  in  the  "sun-warm  earth.  1884  Expo 
sitor  Feb.  129  The  physical  and  chemical  forces  of  the  "sun- 
warmed  earth.  1844  FAKER  Sir  Lancelot  xii,  "Sun-withered 
wreaths. 

c.  Similative  and  parasynthetic,  as  sun-broad, 
-clear  (fig.  after  G.  sonnenklar),  -dazzling,  red;  sun- 
eyed,  -faced,  feathered  adjs.   See  also  SUN-BRIGHT  i. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  (J.  n.  ii.  21  His  "sunhroad  shield.  1847 
EMERSON  foetus  (1857!  57  Make  the  aged  eye  *sun-clear. 
1885  Daily  Kcivs  to  Nov.  (Ware  Passing  Kng.),  It  is  sun- 
clear  that  [etc.].  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  /r/;0n-fWks. 
li.  ui/i  Your  eyes  "sun-dazeling  coruscancy  will  exile  all 
the  cloudie  vapours  of.  .melancholly.  1845  BAILEY  l-{str<s 
(ed.  i)  222  The  *sun-eyed  angels.  1602  .Ya'-cissus  (1893) 
220  Tell  our  "Sunnfac't  sonne  his  fortune.  1852  '  NIGHT- 
LARK  '  Meandering*  of  MC->II.  I.  196  Sunfaced  chori>t-.rs. 
1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarck.,  Hen.  If,  cccxxxv,  The  faire 
"Sun-feather'd  Birds.  1861  L.  L.  NOBLE  Icebergs  176  The 
*sun-red  blushes  of  beauty. 

d.  In  various  advb.  relations,  =  in,  to,  from  (etc.) 
the  sun,  as  sun-arrayed,  -born,  -delighting,    -de 
scended,  -gazing,  -shading,  -sodden,  -stuped,  etc. 
adjs.;  sun-exposure.     See  also  SUN-I-KOOF. 

1593  NASHE  Christ  s  T.  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  249  A  bright 
•sunne-arraied  Angell.  i6s6CowLEY  Pindar.  Odes,  I'lagues 
of  Egypt  vi,  They  mount  up  higher,  Where  never  "Sun-born 
Frog  durst  to  aspire.  1819  NEWMAN  Spring  Poems  (1906) 
52  Spring  !  fairest  season  of  the  sunborn  four.  1883  J .  COL- 
UORNE  H'ith  Hicks  Pasha  (1884)  157  The  sun-born  fellah 
soldier,  who  works  stripped  under  the  burning  rays.  1632 
QL-ARLES  Div.  Fancies  n.  xcviii.  no  The  "Sun.delighting 
Flye.  1807  J.  BARLOW  Columb.  I.  244  The  Sun-descended 
race.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trop,  Diseases  xii.  204  Sequelae., 
attributable  to  "sun  exposure.  1611  UEAL'M.  &  FL.  Maid's 
Trag.  i.  ii,  The  day  breaks  here,  and  yon  "sun-flaring  stream 
Shot  from  the  south.  1876  WHITNEY  Sights  ff  Insights 
xxxii.  305  The  sweet,  *snnfull  heaven.  1611  W.  BAKKSTED 
Hiren  (1876)  99  The  "sunne-gaz'd  Eagle.  1802  SHAW  Gen. 
Zool.  III.  I.  245  "Sun-gazing  Lizard,  Lacerta  llelioscopa. 
1626  J.  GRESHAM  Pkl.  Incest  (1876)  26  Her  dainty  fingers 
.  .Into  "sun-shading  litle  boughes  doe  turne.  1822  BYRON 
yuan  Vlll.  Ixxxii,  The  Nile's  "sun-sodden  slime.  1833 
TENNYSON  Lotos  Eaters  74  *Sun-steep'd  at  noon,  and  in  the 
moon  Nightly  dew-fed. 

13.  Special  Combs. :  t  sun-arising,  =  Suu- 
HISING  ;  sun-bath,  an  exposure  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  esp.  as  a  method  of  medical  treatment ; 
basking  in  the  sun;  so  sun-bathing  sb.  and  adj.; 
sun-bathed  a.,  bathed  in  sunshine ;  sun-beat, 
-beaten  adjs.,  upon  which  the  sun  beats ;  sun-blast 
(now  dial.),  a  sudden  emission  or  burst  of  sunshine 
i, also  fig.)  •  sun-blight  (Australia),  an  inflamma 
tory  affection  of  the  eyes  cansed  by  exposure  to  sun 
shine  ;  sun-bonnet,  a  light  bonnet  with  a  pro 
jection  in  front  and  a  cape  behind  to  protect  the 
head  and  neck  from  the  sun ;  sun-break,  (a)  a 
burst  of  sunshine  ;  (b)  sunrise  (cf.  daybreak) ;  sun- 
case  Pyrotechny,  a  case  containing  a  slow-burning 
composition,  forming  pnrt  of  a  'sun':  sec  8  b 
above ;  sun-charm,  a  fire-festival  to  propitiate  the 
god  of  the  sun  ;  sun-circle,  a  circle  of  stones  sup 
posed  to  be  connected  with  sun-worship;  sun- 
clad  a.  foci.,  (a)  clothed  in  radiance  like  the  sun  ; 
(b)  clothed  in  sunshine  ;  sun-clock,  (a)  a  clock 
constructed  to  show  solar  time;  (b)  poet,  a  sun 
dial;  sun-crack  Geol.,  a  crack  produced  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun  during  the  consolidation  of  a  rock  ; 
sun-cure  sb.,  a  cure  involving  exposure  to  the  sun's 
rays  ;  sun-cure  v.,  to  '  cure  '  or  preserve  by  expo- 
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sure  to  the  sun ;  also  sun-cured  ppl.  a.  ;  sun- 
dance,  a  religious  dance  in  honour  of  the  sun, 
accompanied  with  barbarous  rites  of  self-torture, 
practised  by  certain  tribes  of  North  American  In 
dians;  sun-dart  poet.,  a  ray  of  sunlight  figured 
as  a  dart;  sun-dawn  poet.,  dawn,  daybreak; 
sun-deck,  the  upper  deck  of  a  steamer  ;  sun-disk, 
-disc,  the  disk  of  the  sun,  or  a  figure  or  image  of 
this,  esp.  in  religious  symbolism  ;  sun-fever  (see 
quots.) ;  sun-flgure  Jiiol.,  a  radiating  figuie  formed 
in  the  protoplasm  of  a  cell  during  karyokinesis  ; 
sun-flag,  the  Japanese  flag,  bearing  an  image  of 
the  sun  ;  sun-fly,  an  artificial  fly  used  by  anglers 
in  bright  weather  ;  sun-force,  the  force  or  energy 
emanating  from  the  sun  in  the  form  of  heat,  light, 
etc.;  f  sun-gate-down,  sunset;  sun-glade, a  beam 
or  track  of  sunlight,  esp.  the  track  of  reflected 
sunlight  on  water  (cf.  moon-glade,  MOON  sb.  16) ; 
sun-glass,  (a)  a  lens  for  concentrating  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  a  burning-glass;  (t,  a  screen  of  coloured 
glass  attached  to  a  sextant  for  moderating  the  light 
of  the  sun,  a  shade-glass  (Cent.  Diet.  Suppl.  lyoy); 
sun-glow,  (a)  a  glow  or  glare  of  sunlight ;  (b)  a 
hazy  diffused  light  seen  around  the  sun,  due  to  fine 
solid  particles  in  the  atmosphere,  as  after  a  volcanic 
eruption;  sun-go-down  0/>s.  or  dial. ,  sunset; 
falso  app.  used  advb.  =  till  sunset;  so  -f  sun- 
going-down  ;  sun-gold,  («)  an  orange  dye  ob 
tained  from  coal-tar,  also  called  heliochrysin ; 
(b)  bright  sunlight  likened  to  gold  (poet,  and 
rltet.);  sun-groat  (see  quot.  i860;  fsun  half — 
sunny  /;a^"(see  Sr.NNV  a.  2  b"  ;  sun-hat,  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat  worn  in  hot  climates  to  protect  the 
head  from  the  sun  ;  so  sun-helmet  (whence  sun- 
helmeted  a.,  wearing  a  sun-helmet)  ;  sun-heat, 
(a ';  heat  emanating  from  the  sun  ;  (^)  a  heat-stroke ; 
sun  kiln,  a  vat  in  which  potters'  clay  is  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air  ;  sun-land,  a  land 
of  sunshine,  a  country  or  region  with  a  sunny 
climate  ;  sun-leistering  =  SUNXING  vbl.  sb.  3  ; 
sun-line,  (a)  in  Palmistry  =  line  of  the  sun  (see 
I  f  above)  ;  (k)  a  Hue  drawn  on  a  card  sun-dial, 
along  which  a  ray  of  sunlight  falls  after  passing 
through  a  slit ;  sun-myth,  a  myth  relating  to 
the  sun,  a  solar  myth;  sun-opal,  =  tlKE-0/a/; 
sun-pan,  a  pan  in  which  some  substance  is  ex 
posed  to  the  sun  ;as  brine  in  salt-making,  or  clay 
in  pottery  manufacture);  sun-path,  the  course  of 
the  sun;  also,  the  path  followed  by  a  ray  of 
sunlight ;  chiefly  fig. ;  sun-picture,  a  picture 
made  by  means  of  sunlight,  a  photograph  ;  sun- 
pillar,  a  vertical  column  of  light  appearing  to 
extend  upwards  from  the  sun  ;  sun-plane,  a  plane 
with  a  curved  stock,  used  for  levelling  the  ends  of 
the  staves  of  a  cask  ;  f  sun-pond,  '>.  =  sun-pan  ; 
sun-power,  (a)  =  sun-force ;  (o)  (after  candle- 
power),  the  relative  intrinsic  brightness  of  a  star  as 
measured  by  that  of  the  sun  ;  sun-quake,  a  solar 
disturbance  comparable  to  an  earthquake;  t  sun- 
rest,  sunset;  sun-scald  [Sc.M.n  sb;-],  (a)  'scald' 
produced  by  the  sun's  heat ;  :J>)  a  patch  of  bright 
sunlight  on  the  surface  of  water;  sun-shaft  U.S. ,  a 
shaft  of  sunlight,  a  sunbeam;  sun-shooter  Naut. 
slang,  one  who  takes  an  observation  of  the  sun  (see 
SHOOT  v.  32  c) ;  sun-side  (now  rare],  the  side  facing 
the  sun,  the  sunny  side  (alsoaWri'A.);  sun-signalling, 
=  HELIOGKAPHY  4;  f sun-sitting,  sunset;  sun- 
smile,  a  sunny  or  gracious  smile ;  sun-smitten  a., 
struck  by  the  sun's  rays ;  spec,  affected  with  sunsttoke ; 
sun-spark  U.S.,  the  glint  of  sunlight  on  an  object; 
sun-spear,  an  eel-spear  used  in  the  Irish  lakes  (see 
quot.) ;  so  sun-spearer,  -spearing;  sun  spell,  = 
sun-charm  ;  sun-spring  Obs.  or  arch.,  sunrise  (in 
quot.  a  1 300  trans/.  =  east;  in  quot.  igoo/^.); 
•)•  sun-still  (see  quot.  ;  sun-telegraphy,  =  HELIO- 
OBAPHV  4  ;  sun-tight  a.  (after  water-tight),  imper 
vious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  sun-time,  (a)  a  time 
of  brightness  or  joy  ;  (b)  solar  time  ;  sun-trap,  a 
place  adapted  for  catching  sunshine ;  sun-wheel, 
(a)  the  wheel  around  which  a  planet-wheel  turns 
(see  Sun-and-planct  wheels,  13  d) ;  (*)  a  figure 
resembling  a  wheel,  with  radiating  arms  or  spokes, 
supposed  tobe  a  symbol  of  the  sun;  (c)pl.  the  wheels 

,  of  the  mythical  chariot  of  the  sun ;  sun-yellow, 
name  for  a  pale  yellow  dye  obtained  from  coal-tar, 
also  called  maize. 

c  1440  Astrrn.  Cal.  (MS.  Ashm.  361)  fol.  i  b,  Bo|>e  of  daw- 
yng  and  of  "sonne  aryMng  &  also  for  \K  sonne  goyng  downe. 
1633  Campion's  Hist.  Ircl.  II.  vii.  96  They  are  forced.. to 
keepe  them  IK.  their  gates)  shut.. from  sunne  set,  to  sunne 
arising.  1875  Kncycl.  Brit.  III.  430  i  A  "sun  bath  (inso- 
latio  or  heliosis),  exposing  the  bixly  to  the  sun,  the  head 
being  covered,  was  a  favourite  practice  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  1893  KATE  SANBORN  Truthful  H'tmait 
S.  California  21,  1  sat  on  the  veranda, .  .taking  a  sun-bath, 

i    in  a  happy  dream  or  doze.    1901  H.  BCCBIE  Sir  y.  Sfarrtnu 
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127  Captain  Chivvy,  .vowed  and  declared  that  sun-baths    , 
were  the  only  possible  means  of  dispersing  the  chplers  of  the    i 
body,  .and  begged  his  dear  friend  Sparrow  to  stick  to  sun-    • 
baths  all  the  days  of  his  life.    1895  K.  GKAHAMK  Golden  Age 
(1904^  9  Out  into  the  brimming  *sun-batiicd  world  I  sped.  1600 
NASHE.S"K//?/«W'£ Last  Will  Wks.  19^5  III.274'*Sun-bathing 
beggers.  1900  IVestm.  Gaz.^i  July  3/2 [Walt  Whitman]  was 
convinced  that  sun-bathing  was  a  fine  tonic.    1636  G.  SANDYS 
Paraphr.  Ps.  h-iii.  Poems  1,1648)  ico  As  *Sun-beat  Snow,  so 
let  them  thaw.  i693DRYDF,N  Juvenal  v..  23gNilus,  to  convey 
His  Sun -beat.  Waters  by  so  long  away.   1891  Cent. Did.,  Sun- 
beat,  *sun-beaten.     1894  SAFAH  Persian  Pict.  115  The  sun-    , 
beaten  pavement.     1674  FLAVEL  Hitsb.  Spir.   ix.    83   The 
rain    is    most    beneficial  . .  when   there    come   sweet  warm 
*Sun-blasts  with  it  or  after  it.  Ibid.  App.  265  The  Sun-blasts     ; 
of  prosperity.     1894  H.  NISBKT  Busk  Girl's  Rom.  215  Your 
eyes  bar!  ?  A  touch  of 'sun-blight.    Wear  a  pair  of  blue  glasses     j 
until  the  inflammation  goes.     1860  Miss  YONGI:  Stckeslcy     \ 
Seer,  ii,  Bes>Ie  had  put  on  her  lilac-spotted  "sun-bonnet.  1826 
CARRINGTON  Dartmoor  75  O  Plym,  beloved,  to  thee  I  owe     •. 
the  few  bright  *sun-breaks,  that  have  cheer'd   My  toilsome 
pilgrimage.     1830  S.  DOHELI,  Roman  vi.  79.  I,  who.. Since 


November  and  December  as  *sun-charms  intended  to  ensure 
a  proper  supply  of  sunshine.  1911  MACCTLLOCH  Relig.Anc. 
Celts  xviii.  266  The  bonfire  was  a  gun-charm,  representing 
and  assisting  the  sun.  1877  E.  G.  SQUIF.R  Peru  xx.  383  The 
*sun-circles,  or  Drnidical  circles  of  Mngland.  1634  MILTON 
Cdtius  782  The  *3un-clad  power  of  Chastity.  1825  LONGF. 
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,  . . j ..  ^1  The  mossy  sun-clock.    1852  R.  F.  BURTON 

Falconry  Valley  Indus  vili.  So  The  ground  is  gashed  with 
gigantic  ssun-cracks.    1858  H.  D.  RoGF.Rs6V<?/.  Pennsylv.  II. 
H.  831  A  locality  where  the  sun-cracks,  .are  exposed  in  a 
roadside  quarry,    xgpa  Daily  Chron.  8  Dec.  4/5  *Sun-cures 
for  all   the   depression   and  ill-humours  to  which  English 
people  are  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  subject.     1912  Nation 
8  June  376/1  All  that  they  did  not  eat  to-day  they  smoked 
or  ''sun-cured  for  to-morrow.     1877  (Adi't.)  Old  Judge  *Sun     \ 
cured  Virginia    Smoking  Tobacco.      1890    Century    Mag. 
Mar.    753/2   Ordinarily  each    tribe.. has  its    own  celebra-     j 
lion  of  the  *sun-dance.     1894  Outing  (U.S.)  XXIV.  88/x 
Those  dreadful  cicatrices  left  by  the  sun- dance.  11835  MKS. 
HEMANS  Storm  of  Delphi  xiv,  And  the  lightnings  in  their     i 
play  Flash'd  forth..  Like  *  sun-darts  wing'd  from  the  silver     I 
bow.     1835   BROWNING   Paracelsus  i.  104  We  paced.. the     j 
cheerful  town  At  *suii-dawn.      1885  SWINBURNE  Mart  FaL 
Ded.  vii,  One  heart  whose  heat  was  as  the  sundawn's  fire.     ! 
1909  Daily  Chron.    16   Apr.    4/4  On    the    *sun-deck   of  a 
steamer.      1877  J.  E.  CARPENTER   tr.    Tiele's  Hist.  Rclig. 
54  An  attempt,  .to  substitute  the  exclusive  worship  of  Aten- 
Ra,  the  *sun-disc,  for  that  of  Amun-Ka.     1883  V.  STUART    ' 
Egypt  381  The  ovals  ri^htand  left  of  the  sundisk  which  sheds 
down  its  rays  upon  the  royal  pair  are  the  solar  cartouches. 


.......      1904  Brit.  Med.   Jrnl.  17  Sept.  638    

of  fever'    being  either   sun-fever  or  malaria.      1889    Jrnl. 
Microsc.   Set.   N.S.  XXX.   163  Certain  peculiar  radiating 
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different  to  sun-heat  that  would  have  killed  Europeans. 
1883  V.  STUART  Egypt  3  Up  came  a  British  full  private  of 
the  gallant  West  Kent.  .with. .a  *Min- helmet,  and  a  red 
jacket.  1896  CONAN  DOYLE  in  Westm.  Gaz.  7  Apr.  2/1  A 
crowd  of  red-fezzed  Egyptians  and  *sun-helmeted  Europeans. 
a  1822  J.  AIKEN  in  S.  Shaw  Hut.  Staff.  Potteries  iv.  (1829) 
08  'i  he  fluid  mass  is  next  poured  into  a  sieve,  thro' which 
it  runs  into  the  largest  vat,  or  *Sun  Kiln,  until  the  whole 
surface  is  covered.. which  is  left  to  be  evaporated  by  solar 
action.  1861  PALEY  sEschylus  (ed.  2j  Choeph.  365  note,  The 
Hyperboreans,  a  race  supposed  to  have  inhabited  the  mild 
"sun-lands  beyond  the  regions  from  which  the  north  wind 
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mainly  light  yellow  in  colour,  are  standard  favourites,  such 
as  the  *Suii-flyandthe  Mystery.    1866  OIJI.ING  Anint.  Chem.     \ 
78  Either  by  a  direct  application  of  *sun-force,  or,  indirectly,     ' 
by  the  aid  of  those  terrestrial  transformations  of  sun-force 
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downe.  1530  PALSGR.  805/2  At  the  sonne  gate  downe,  sit 
!a  soleil  conchant.  1876  Forest  $  Stream  13  July  368  2 
The.. mosquitoes  hovered,  like  flies  in  a  "sun-glade.  1906 
Blackw.  Mag.  Mar.  394/1  The  sun-glade  was  glittering  and 
twinkling  on  the  water.  1837-,"  " •/•—.-•--  *-rj-r- 


warm  shadow  of  remembered  eyes,  Like  a  hot    sun  0 ,  _.. 

thy  frame  opprest?  1884  Chamb.Jrnl.  Nov.  707/1  Remarkable 
coronal  appearances  and  sunglows  were  noticed  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.     1595  T.  EDWARDS  Narcissus  (Roxb.)  52 
Talke  *Sun-go-downe.    1715  PENNKCUIK  To  Pr. Orange  in 
Tiveeddale  etc.  it.  4  For  we  that  live  within  this  Town,  Our 
Sight  grows  Dim,  by  Sun  go  Down.     1:1440  *Sonne  goyng 
downe  [see  sun  arising  above].    1530  PALSGR.   272/2  Sonne 
goyng  downe,  le  soleil  conchant.     1885   HUMMEL  Dyeing 
Textile  Fabrics  401  Heliochrysin . .  —This  colouring  matter 
is  the  sodium  salt  of  tetra-nitro-naphthol,  it  is  also  known  as 
*Sun  Gold.     1897  Outfryr(U.S.)  XXIX.  554/1  The  water..     . 
flashed  with  untold  brilliance  under  the  flooding  sun  gold.     , 
1861  Gentl.  Mag.  CCX.   532  nolft  In  the  Irish  coinage  of 
Edward  IV,  there  are  groats  with  the  sun  and  rose  in  centre, 
which  were  called  *sun-groaK   1565  in  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.     ; 
1574,  583/1  Dimedietatem  terrarum  de  Westir  Gurdie  vocat. 
the  *sone  half.     1615  in  J.  Davidson  Inverurie  vi.  (1878)  198     ; 
The . .  possessors . .  of  the  sun  half  of  the  Cruik,  finding  them-    i 
selves  to  have  the  better  part, ..granted,  .to  the  shaddow 
half  of  the  said  Cruik  ane  piece  of  land,  to  make  the  shaddow    j 
half  so  good  as  the  sun  half.     1879  MRS.  A.  E.  JAMES  Ind.     \ 
Househ.  Manage  m.  18  A.  .regular  Indian  *sun-hat,  made  of    ' 
pith.     1898  P.  MANSON  Trof.  Diseases  v.  103  The  old  resi-    ' 
dent  is  very  chary  about  going  out  without  his  sun-hat  and 


po  to  the  Table-line  signifie  Children.      1877  Encycl.  Brit. 

VII.  161/1  Draw  the  sun-line  at  the  top  of  the  card.     1865 
TV  LOR  Early  Hist.  Man.  xii.  354  St.  George,  the  favourite 
mediaeval  hearer  of  the  great  'Sun-myth.     1851  MANTEI.L 
Petrifactions  iv.  §  i.  364  Opaline  substances,— the  noble 
opal;  *sun-opal ;  common  opal;  [etc.].     17*3  Phil,  Trans. 
XXXII.  353  The  Sea  Water  is  let  into  their  feeding  Ponds, 
..from    hence  is  conveyed  into  small  square  Pans,  and., 
from  these,. into    larger  Pans, ..which  they  call  Urine,  or 
*Sun  Pans.     1831-3  P.  BARLOW  in  Encycl.  Metrop.   (1845) 

VIII.  449/2  The  materials  for  coarse  pottery  are  prepared 
by  a  very  rude,  .method.     The  place  is  technically  named 
a  sun  pan.     1598-9  E.   FORPE  Parismits  \\.  (1661)  128  In 
the   *Sun-path  of  sweet    delight.      1847    EMERSON    Poems 
(1857)  177  The  mill-round  of  our  fate  appears  A  sun-path 
in  thy  worth.      1876  MORRIS  sEtteid  vi.  796   Beyond  the 
stars,. .  Beyond    the   sun-path   lies   the    land,    where   Atlas 
heaven  upbears.     1846  Literary  Gaz.  433/2  Genuine  **un- 
pictures,  un-aided  by  art.     1856  GEO.  ELIOT  F.ss.  (1884)  2*37 
The  delicate  accuracy  of  a  sun-picture.    1902  Times  10  Mar. 
15/1  At  6.25  p.m.,  a  very  brilliant  but  narrow  *sun  pillar 
appeared,  extending  from  a  bank  of  clouds,  .to  about  35°. 
1846  HOLTZ,\PFJ.-KL  Turning  II.  488  The  ends  of  the  staves 
have  been  levelled  by  a  tool  called  a  *sun  plane.    1708  Loud. 
Gaz.   No.  4453/3   Large  Store-ponds,  and  *Sim-Ponds  for 
making  of  Brine.     1877  Queen's  Printer?  Bible-Aids^  33  2 
Land  suffering  from  an  excess  of  *sun -power.    1905  Nature 
28  Sept.  532/1   In   Fig.  2  the  relative  distances  of.. stars., 
are  shown . . ,  the  '  sun-powers  '  of  the  various  stars  being  re. 
presented  by  a  system  of  symbols.     1791  E.  DARWIN  Bot. 
Garti.   \.  29  notes,   If.  .the   planets  were  originally  thrown 
out  of  the  sun  by  larger  *sun-quakes.    c  1400  LOVE  Bonarent. 
Mirr.  11907}  260  They  were  bounden  to  kepe  the  sabboth 
day,  fro  the  *sonne  rest  of  the  day  bifore  vnto  the  sonne 
rest  of  the  self  day.      a  1500  Si.  Patrick**  Purgatory  214  in 
Bro)tte  Bk.  89  Sweche  was  hys  lyght.  .As  yt  ys  in  wentyr 
at  the  sunnerest.     1881  Gard.  Citron.   12   Nov.  621/1  The 
spots.. look  more  like  the  "sun-scalds  one  sees  upon  the 
leaves  of  plants  grown  under  glass.     1896  LOUEMAN  Spray. 
Plants  274    Sun-scald   (Cercospora    Apii).       1897    KILLING 
Capt.  Cour.  v.  iii  It  seemed  a  sin  to  do  anything  but  loaf 
over   the  hand-lines   and   spank    the    drifting    'sunscalds' 
with  an  oar.     1868  MRS.  WHITNEY  Patience  Strong's  Out 
ings  xiii,  The  maples  were  splendid  in  the  *sunshafts  that 
shot  through.       1908  W.  CHURCHILL  Mr.    Cr ewe's  Career 
xiii.  191  He  had  but  to  beckon  a  shining  Pegasus  from  out 
a  sun-shaft  in  the  sky.     1886  Tinslcy's  Mag.  Oct.  373  The 
group  of  *sunshooters  on  the  quarter-deck.     1393  LANGL, 
P.  PI.  C.  xix.  64  Tho  bat  sitten  in  |>e  *sonne-syde  sonner 
aren  rype.    1608  WILLET  tlexapla  Ewd.  651  The  colour  of 
the  rine  or  barke  on  the  sunslde  is  purple.     1719  RAMSAY  To 
Arbuckle  116  My  ain  house,  .stands  on  Edinburgh's  street, 
the  sun-side.     1852  '  NIGHTLARK  '  Meand.  Mem.  I.  128  And 
Sun-side  Alps  all  tortuously  slip.     1889  Encycl.  Brit.  Index, 
•Sun-Signalling.     1:1460  Promt.  Parv.  (Winch.  MS.)  448 
*Sunne  syttyng,  or  sunne  gate  downe,  occasits.     1837  CAR- 
LVLK  Fr.  Rev.  n.  i.  xi,  Rewarded  by  a  *sun-smi!e,  and  such 
melodious  glad  words.     185*  BAII.KY  Festus  (ed.  5)  500  The 
sunsmile  of  Salvation  beamed.     1833  TENNYSON  Pal.  Art 
xii,  Below  *sunsmitten  icy  spires  Rose,  .the  scornful  crags. 
1886  STEVENSON  Kidnapped  xx.  197  It  was  only  by  God's 
blessing  that  we  were  neither  of  us  sun-smitten.    1847  EMER 
SON  Poems  (1857)  no   The  *sun-spark   on  the  sea.      1896 
Idler  Mar.  172/1  The  burning  sun-spark  in  the  bright  brass 
binnacle  hood.    1885  Sat.  Rev.  21  Nov.  673/1  '  *Sun-spear- 
ing  '..is  much  sought  after  in  the  Iristi  loughs  during.  .June 
and  July.     In  the  early  sunny  mornings. .the  *sun-spearer 
sallies  forth  in  a.  .boat.. .  Anguilla  comes  up  writhing  on  the 
twelve  close-set  teeth  of  the  *sun-spear.      1907  I1' oik- Lore 
June    222   The  nocturnal  festival  of  Sais.. shows  signs  of 
being  a  *sun  spell,    a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xlix.  2  Fra  *sonne 
springe  to  setelgange.     1900  M'cstm.  Gaz.  14  June  2/3  The 
sun-spring  of  love  !     1688  HOLMK  Armoury  in.  xx.  (Roxb.) 
230  The  Italian  distUlary,  or  *Sun   Still :  tbis  is  formed  of 
two  round  bodied  glass  bottles,  one. .set  with  the  mouth  of 
it  downwards  into  an  other  with  it  mouth  vpwards.     1876 
VOVLE  &  STEVENSON  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  3)  s.v.  Telegraphy > 
*Sun  telegraphy  is  a  system  of  correspondence  by  means  of 
the  sun's  rays.     1861   BERF.SF.  HOCE  Eng.  Cath.  tqth  C.  iii. 
88  To  make  his  building  light  and  well  ventilated,  and  yet 
*sun-tight.      1844    MRS.    BROWNING  Duchess  May  li,   Her 
hopes  will  spring  again  By  the  *suntime  of  her  years.    1855 
Lardner's  Mus.  Sci,  ty  Art  VI  I.  33  Clock  time  and  sun  time. 
1883  A.  K.NOX  New  Playground  66  Secure  for  him  a  little 
'  box  *.  .a  sort  of  *  *sun-trap,'  don't  you  know?    1896  (?.  J\ev* 
July  59  These  small,  beautifully  kept  gardens. . —sun-traps 
they  must  have  been  with  their  big,  high  walls.     1891  Cent. 
Diet.,  *Sun-wheel  [sense  (ln\.    1910  J.  MACINTOSH  in  Poets 
of  Ayrshire  138  The  horsemen  were  ready  the  Sun-wheels 
to  move  And  carry  thee  hence  to  the  Kingdom  of  Love. 
1890  *Sun  yellow  [see  MAIZE  3], 

b.  In  names  of  animals  and  plants  :  sun-ani 
malcule,  a  microscopic  protozoan  of  the  group 
Heliozoa,  esp.  the  common  species  Actinophrys  sol, 
of  a  spherical  form  with  numerous  long,  slender, 
straight,  radiating  filaments  ;  sun-bear,  a  small 
Malayan  species  of  bear  (ffelarctos  malayanus), 
the  bruang,  having  close  black  fur  and  a  white 
patch  on  the  breast ;  also,  the  Tibetan  bear  (L'rsus 
ihihetanus}  ;  sun-beetle,  anyone  of  various  scara- 
baeid  beetles  of  the  subfamily  Cetoniinse,  which 
appear  in  sunshine  ;  sun-bittern,  a  South  Ameri- 
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can  bird,  Eitrypyga  helias,  with  brilliantly  coloured 
plumage,  also  w\\z&peacock-bittc>n ;  also,  any  bird 
of  the  family  Eurypygidse, ;  sun-cress,  a  S.  African 
cruciferous  herb,  Hetiophila  pectinata  ;  sun-fern 
(see  quot.) ;  sun-fruit,  a  shrub  or  tree  of  the  genus 
tteliocarpus,  found  in  Central  America,  bearing 
flat  round  capsules  with  radiating  bristles;  sun- 
gem,  a  brilliantly  coloured  Brazilian  species  of 
humming-bird,  Heliactin  cornutus ;  sun-grass,  = 
DOOB  {lynodon  t)actylon}\  sun-grebe,-  SUNHIRD 
i  c  (Cent.  Diet.  1891  ;  sun-perch,  =  SUN-FISH  i  b; 
sun-rose,  a  name  for  the  genus  Helianthenntm^  of 
which  the  flowers  expand  in  sunshine:  also  called 
rock-rose  \  f  sun  shell-fish,  a  kind  of  starfish ; 
sun  spurge,  a  common 'species  of  spurge,  Euphor 
bia  fielioscopia.)  whose  flowers  follow  the  sun  ; 
sun-squall,  -squawl  C.S.,  a  jelly-fish  ;  sun-star, 
sun- starfish,  a  starfish  having  numerous  rays,  as 
those  of  the  genus  Solastcr  ;  fsun  tithymal,  sun 
spurge;  sun-trout  local  U.S.,  the  squetengue ; 
f  sun-turning  spurge,  sun  spurge. 

1867  J.  HOGG  Microsc.  u.  ii.  372  Actinophrys  sol,  '  *sun- 
animalcule.'  1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXIII.  275/1  Bears  are 
numerous  [in  Sumatra],  and  among  them  is  the  *sun-bear. 
1881  Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  7.41/2  The  Himalayan  or  Tibetan 
sun  bear.  1836-9  T  odd's  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  886/2  In  the  *sun- 
beetles.  .the  eyes  are  very  protuberant.  1870  GILLMORE  tr. 
1'iguiers  Reptiles  $•  Birds  343  Its  brilliant  hues  have  ob 
tained  for  it  in  Guinea  the  name  of  the  Little  Peacock  or 
*Sun  Bittern.  1876  A.  R.  WALLACE  Gee>gr.  Distrib.  Atiittt. 
II.  358  The  Enrypygidse,  or  Sun-bitterns,  are  small  heron- 
like  birds  with  beautifully-coloured  wings,  which  frequent 
the  muddy  and  wooded  river-banks  of  tropical  America. 
1884  MILLER  Plant-n.^  Htiiophila  pectinata,  *Sun  Cress. 
1824  LOUDON  Encycl.  Card.  (ed.  2)  1225/2  *  Sun-fern,  poly- 
podium  phegopteris.  1852  G.  W.  JOHNSON  Cottage  Gard. 
Diet.,  *Sun-fruitt  Heliocarpus.  1879  SIR  G.  CAMPBELL 
Black  <V  White  19  In  the  South  [of  the  U.S.]  an  East-Indian 
grass,  known  as  'Dhoop'or  *  Sun  grass,  has  Leen  introduced. 
1897  J.  A.  GRAHAM  Three  Closed  Lands  ix.  108  During  the 
cold  season  the  planter  lias  had  to  pitch  his  tent  in  the  tore>t 
or  tall  sun-grass.  1826  ALDUBON  Jrnls.  (1858)  I.  162  Roast. 
ing  the  orange-fleshed  Ibis,  and  a  few  *sun-perch.  1835  — 
Ormth.  Biog.  III.  47  The  American  Sun  Perch.  Ibid.  50 
The  Sun  Perch . .  seems  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  sandy, 
gravelly,  or  rocky  beds  of  streams.  1824  LOUDON  Encycl. 
Gard.  (ed.  2)  1195  2  Heliantheimim,  *sun-rose.  1884  Gar- 
dftting  Illust.  8  Nov.  425  3  The  best  kinds  of  Rock  Roses 
and  Sun  Roses  are  beginning  to  reappear  in  our  gardens. 
1688  HouaAr#iffttrytt,x*t  349/2  The  Sea  Sun, or  the  *Sun 
shell  fish.. differs  from  the  Star-fish  in  this,  that  all  the 
ra^  s  which  are  five . .  come  out  of  the  sides  of  the  round  shell. 
1562  TURNER  Herbal  \\.  i54b,  This  kinde  is  called  in  diuerse 
paries  of  England  Wartwurt;  it  maye  also  be  called  "son 
spourge,  or  son  folowynge  spor.rge.  1796  WITHERING  Brit. 
y'/fi«/j(ed.  3)  II.  449  Ei-phorbia  heliosccpia^.  .Wart-  wort.. , 
Cats-milk.  SunSpurge.  1850  Miss PH ATI  Ccfiun.  Things  Sea* 
side  i.  84  Almost  every  one  knows  the  common  Sun  Spurge, 
often  glowing  as  a  weed  in  gardens.  1865  THORKAU  Cape 
Coi  v.  79  The  *sun-*quawl  was  poisonous  to  handle.  1897 
SHLFELDT  Ch.  Nat.  Hist.  U.S.  452  Jellyfish,  or  Sunsqualls. 
1843  Proc.  Bent-.  Nat.  Clvb  II.  xi.  50  S\olaster\  Endtca. — 
Purple  *Sun  Star.  S.  /'a6^0sa.~~Common  Sun  Star.  1855 
KINGSLEY  Glancus  125  The  twelve-rayed  sun-star  (Solaster 
/tt^ffsa),  ..  dressed  in  rich  scarlet  livery.  1876  Nature 
June  1 21/2  *  Sun  Starfish  (Solaster  papposa}.  1597 
GEKARDE  Herbal  \\.  cxxxii.  406  With  leaues  like  the  *sur,ne 
Tithymale.  1888  GOODE  Atner,  Hikes  in  In  the  Southern 
Atlantic  States  it  is  called.  .*  *Sun  Trout.'  1640  PARKINSON 
Tkeatr.  Bot.  \\.  xvi.  188  Tithyinalus  Helioscopius.  *Sunne 
turning  Spurge  or  Wart  wort. 

c.  Combinations  of  the  genitive  suns ;  f  sun's 
brow,  a  kind  of  bulrush  ;  t  sun's  day,  Sunday  ; 
f  sun's  flower,  applied  to  the  marigold  (cf.  SUN 
FLOWER  3  a) ;  t  sun's  gem  (tr.  L.  solis  gemma), 
some  kind  of  precious  stone  (see  quot.,  and  cf. 
SUNSTONE)  ;  +  sun's  night,  =  SUMJIGHT. 

1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  35  The  Bulrush  hath  one  kinde, 
which  of  some  is  called  "Sonnes  brow.  12..  in  E.  M.  '1  homp- 


vanity,  this  Sun's-day  ..  they  could  hear  the  church-bell 
calling.]  1563  HVLL  Art  Garden.  (1593)  93  It  [sc.  marigold] 
is  named  the  *>unnes  fioure.  xdpi  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxvii.  x. 
II.  629  The  *Sunnes  gem  is  white,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  11280 
In  august  time,  J>e  Imparour,  Was  vs  born  vr  sauueour,..On 
*sunnes  night. 

d.  Sun-and-planet  wheels,  a  form  of  gearing 
(invented  by  James  \Vatt)  consisting  of  a  central 
wheel  or  sun^ivheel  and  an  outer  wheel  or  planet- 
wheel  Aof  which  there  may  be  more  than  one) 
geared  together  so  that  the  axis  of  the  latter  moves 
round  that  of  the  former  like  a  planet  round  the 
sun ;  also  extended  to  other  forms  of  gearing  on 
a  similar  principle.  So  snn-awd-planet  gear, 
motion,  etc. 

1816  R.  BUCHANAN  Propelling  Vessels  by  Steam  20  For 
many  years,  instead  of  the  crank,  Mr.  Watt  used  what  are 
called  sun  and  planet  wheels,  the  one  working  round  the 
other.  1869  RANKINE  Machinery  %  Uliliivork  2^6  The  Sun- 
and-Planet  Motion  is  a  sort  of  epicyclic  train  with  periodic 
action.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  $  Clockm.  35  A  modifi 
cation  of  the  old  bolt  and  shutter  introduced  by  Sir  E. 
Beckett,  .is  inferior  to  the  '  Sun  and  Planet '  and  other  main- 
tainers.  1896  Westm.  Gaz.  5  Dec.  4/2  The  gear  itself  is 
arranged  on  the  '  sun-and-planct '  principle.  1904  G.  B. 
SHAW  Comni.  Sense  Finnic.  Trading  o  Committees  of 
directors  who  do  not  know  the  difference  between  a  piston 
rod  and  a  nun-and-planets  gear. 


SUN. 


Bun,  v.     [f.  SUN  sb.     Cf.  G.  sonnen.] 

1.  trans.  To  place  in  or  expose  to  the   sun  ; 


San,  v. 

1.  trans.  To  place  in  or  expose  to  the   sun  ;  to 
subject  to   the  action  of  the  sun's  lays;  to  warm, 
dry,  etc.  in  sunshine. 

[1519:  see  SUNNING  vbl.  sb.  i].  1558  PHAER  &neid  v. 
M  ij  h,  Mewes  and  birds  of  seas . .  sonne  their  fethers.  1578 
LYT.E  Dodoens  739  It  doth  redily  draw  vnto  it  the  qualities 
.  .of  those  herbes.  .with  which  it  H  set  to  be  sonned.  1646 
SIR  T.  BROWNK  Pseud.  Ep.  97  Cinnamon -.if  it  lie  sunned 
too  long,  .suffereth  a  torrefaction.  1801  WORDSW.  To  the 
Daisy  ii,  Spring  parts  the  clouds  with  softest  airs,  That  she 
may  sun  thee.  1807  P.  GASS  Jrnl.  239  We  remained  here 
all  day  airing  and  sunning  our  baggage  and  stores.  1808 
'  MI:KI;I\IAN  '  Roden's  Corner  ii.  15  My.,  uncle  Is  sure  to  be 
sunning  his  waistcoat  in  Piccadilly. 

jig.  1807  J.  HAKLOVV  Ctilnmb.  iv.  450  Prometheus,  .from 
the  floods  of  day  Sunn'd  his  clear  soul  with  heaven's  internal 
ray.  1815  BYRON  Hebrew  Md.t  All  is  Vanity  i,  I  sunn VI 
my  heart  in  beauty's  eyes. 

b.   70  sun  salmon  :  see  SUNNING  vbl.  sb.  3. 

1844  W.  H-  MAXWKU.  Sports*  Adi'.  Scott.  x\\x.  (1855)  235, 
I  observed  a  fellow,  in  the  parlance  of  the  border,  sunning 
salmon. 

2.  a.  refl.  To  expose  oneself  to  or  bask  in  the  sun. 

1610  HOLLAND  Canteen's  Brit.  (1637)  720  Scales,  .meete 
together  in  droves  to  sleepe  and  sunne   themselves.     1607 
DKVDEN  Virg.  Gcorg.  in.  635  To  roofy  Houses  they  repair, 
Or  sun  themselves  abroad  in  open  air.     1710  ADDISOX  TatLr 
No.  155  p  4  These,  .used  to  sun  themselves  in  that  place., 
about  dinner-time.      1849  THACKERAV  Ptndennis   .v!ii,    lie 
suns  himself  there  after  his  breakfast  when  the  day  is  suit 
able.     1885  E.  ARNOLD  Secret  of  Death.  6  While  the  snake 
sunned  himself  at  ease.  And  monkeys  chattered  in  the  trees. 

fig,  1841  MlALLin  Non^onf.  I.  <}  A  privileged  class  suns 
it -.elf  in  the  beams  of  majesty.  1868  FKKEMAN  Norm.  Conq. 
II.  ix.  330  The  Frenchmen,  .who  had  sunned  themselves  in 
the  smiles  of  the  court. 

b.  intr.  for  refl.  or  pass. ;  also^. 
Orig.  in  gerundial  pbr,  asunnittg-:  see  SUNNING  ?•/'/.  s?>.  i  b. 
1591  Nobody  ff  Some!',  in  Simpson  Sch.  Shaks-dl^}  I.  348 
Let  me  be  hangd  up  sunning  in  the  ayre,  And  made  a  scar- 
crow.     1611  Second  Maidens    Tragedy  (Malone  Soc.)   13 
Vsurpers  svnnynge  in  thdr  glories  like  Adders  in  war  me 
beames.     1622  WITHER  .Mistr.  rhilar.  Wks.  (1633:  653  The 
while   he  lies   Sunning   in    his    Mistresse    Kyes.      1871    I,. 
STEPHEN  Playgr.  Kur.  (1894)  ii.  63  He  loves  the  clouds,  and 
watches  them  folding  and  sunning. 

3.  intr.  To  shine  as  or  like  the  sun.  rare. 

1611  COTGR.,   Soleillant^   Sunning,   Sunnie.      1845   MKS. 
NORTON   Child   of  Islands   (1846)   42    Man's    heart    hath 
buds  and  leaves  Which,  sunned  upon,  put  forth  immortal 
bloom.     1855  TENNVSON  Maud  i.  xxn.  ix,  Shine  out,  little 
head,  sunning  over  with  curls,  To  the  flowers,  and  be  their 
sun.     1888  T.  WATTS  in  Athenyum  17  Mar.  341  A  look  of 
joy  went  sunning  over  his  worn  face. 

4.  trans.  To  shine  upon  or  illumine  as  or  like 
the  sun.     Chiefly  poet. 

1637  N.  W[HITIXC]  Albino  $  Bfllama  123  To  make  llel- 
lama  smile,  And  with  one  ray  sun  her  Albino's  heart.  17** 
W.  HAMILTON  Wmttattjl  His  Arm  no  longer  could.  .Shine 
in  fulgent  Arms,  and  Sun  the  Field.  ciSaoS.  ROGI:RS  Italy, 
Pilgrim  22  A  glade  Far,  far  within,  sunned  only  at  noonday. 
1867  H.  MACMILLAN  Bible  Teach.  \\,  (1870)  30  Snowed  on 
and  sunned  in  the  same  hour,  these  flowers  were  yet, .among 
the  loveliest  of  nature's  productions. 

5.  with  advb.  extension  :  To  bring  or  get  into  a 
specified  condition  by  exposure  to,  or  illumination 
by,  the  sun.    Chiefly^-. 

1836  SIR  H.  TAYLOR  Statesman  xv.  103  A  disposition  [such] 
that  he  may  sun  out  all  the  good  in  men's  natures.  1845 
llAit.KV  J''estus  (ed.2)  240  But  hU  heart  ripened  most  'neath 
southern  eyes,  Which  sunned  their  sweets  into  him  all  day 
long.  1894  Brit.  Jrnl.  Photog.  XLI.  44  Prints  were  often 
improved  by  sunning  down  the  blank  sky  spare.  1896  A. 
AUSTIN  EttglaniCs  Darling  in.  i,  Sunning  grey  wrinkles 
into  golden  smiles. 

Sun  :  see  Sox,  SOON,  SUNN.     Sun-,  var.  SYN-. 
Su  n-baked,  a. 

1.  Baked  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  as  bricks,  pot 
tery,  etc. 

(11700  EVELVN  Diary  19  Aug.  an.  1641,  A  kind  of  white 
sun-bak'd  brick.  1888  K.  CLOUD  Story  Creation  xi.ai;  The 
nun-baked  clay  hut.  1897  MARY  KIXGSLCV  W.  Africa.  322 
Kan  pottery,  although  rough  and  sunbaked,  is  artistic  in 
form. 

2.  Excessively   heatc<l    by    the  sun;    dried   up, 
parched,  or  hardened  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

i6»8  FEI.THAM  Rtsohws  it.  [i.J  xxviii.  88  When  the  Sun- 
hak'd  Peasant  goes  to  fea<t  it  with  a  Gentleman.  1841-4 
EMKRSON  &ss,t  Art  Wks.  (Bonn)  I.  145  Let  spouting  foun 
tains  cool  the  air,  Singing  in  the  sun-baked  square.  1891 
Kli-usc  Light  that  Failed  xiii.  243  A  sun-baked  rose  below 
nodded  its  head. 

Sunbeam  (simbmO.  [OE.  sun(ri}blam,  also 
sunne  Mam  :  see  Si'N  sb.  and  HEAM  sbl  The  form 
sunncbeme  was  current  until  £-1430;  sttnhemc 
became  frequent  from  1300,  first  in  northern  texts.] 

1.   A  beam  of  sunlight. 

ciooo  ^ELFRIC  Saints  Lives  iv.  275  Hwast  fremafl  bam 
bhndan  M;U  bcorhta  sun.benm  ?  c  1121  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  678 
(Laud  MS.)  Her  ateowede  cometa  se  steorra  on  Auguste, 
&  scan  .ill.  mono.is  selce  moreen  swilce  sunne  beam,  c  laoo 
OKMIN  18979  All  all  swa  summ  h=  siineluem  liishineH- 
•life  blinde.  ,  1*90  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  480  He  sahh  hire 
neb,  and  turnde  a^ein  so  bright  so  sonne-bem.  a  1300  C  ur~ 
forAf,  11228  pe  sun  btmGaa  thoru  be  glas.  c  1300  /fare- 
lok  592  Of  hise  mouth  it  stod  a  stem,  Als  it  were  a  simne- 
bem.  14^6  LVPG.  De  Gttil.  Pilgr.  16212  Lyke  vn-to  the 
Sonne  Hemys,  Shynynge  most  hoote,  the  Sommerys  day. 
1540-1  ELVOT  Image  Gf*.  69  High  trees  . .  did  ca«  . .  a 
pleasant,  .shadows,  and  defended  theim  .  .from  the  vehement 
heate  of  the  sunne  beames.  1589  <  IKKKNK  Mtnapkon  (Arb.) 
23  The  Mermaides.. drying  their  waterie  tresses  in  the 
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Sunne  beames.  1625  N.  CARPENTER  Geog.  Del.  i.  ii.  (1635) 
39  The  quiuering  light  which  is  spread  by  the  refraction  of 
the  Sun-beames  in  the  water.  1632  MILTON  f'enseroso  8 
The  gay  motes  that  people  the  Sun  tteams.  1706  POPE  Let. 
to  \\-ycherlcy  10  Apr.,  Some  [verses]  I  have  contracted,  as 
we  do  Sun-beams,  to  improve  their.. Force.  1840  DICKENS 
OldC.  Shop  xv,  Sparkling  sunbeams  dancing  on  chamber 
windows.  1843  KfSKiN  Mod,  Paint.  I.  n.  in.  i.  §  13  Where 
a  sunbeam  enters,  every  particle  of  dust  becomes  visible. 

b  A'- 

<i2oo  ORMIN  7278  Crist  iss  ec  sob  sunnebsem  J.'att  all  j;iss 
werelld  lihhiebp,  '-1450  Gotistmv  Reg.  16  Now  hclpe  us, 
good  lady  !.  .Of  the  blessid  sonne-beem  ^eue  us  .sum me  light. 
1624  SIK  J.  DAVIES  Ps.  xxj,  The  sunn-beames  of  Thy  face 
will  cht-are  ills  lutrt.  1807-8  W.  IRVING  Satntag.  xv.  (1824) 
278  [They]  were  delighted  to  see  the  sun-beams  once  more 
play  in  his  Countenance. 

C.  {Written)  "with  a  sunbeam  or  in  sunbeams: 
in  bright  conspicuous  characters. 

a  1770  JORTIN  .Serin.  11771:  I.  i.  12  The  great  duties  of  life 
are  uriitcn  with  a  Sun-beam.  1891  FARKAK  Darkn.  $  Dawn 
xlvi,  Such  words  fall  too  often  on  our  cold  and  careless  ears 
with  the  triteness  of  long  familiarity;  but  to  Octavia.  .they 
seemed  to  be  written  in  sunlxams. 

2.  Used  as  a  literal  rendering  of  a  native  word 
applied  to  a  radiant-coloured  humming-bird. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  VIM.  ii.  615  The  Brasilians  called 
it  OitrissiA)  which  signit'ieth  the  Sun-beame.  1681  CKFW 
AfusXHM  \.  iv.  i.  61  The  Huming  Bird.  By  the  Brasilians, 
called  Guanumbi.  By  Clusiu<,  Ouri^sia,  i.e.  a  Sun-beam. 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  \\.  xiii.  297/1  This  [Humming] 
Bird  by  the  Brasilians  is  aUo  called . .  Guara-cya&a^  that  is  a 
Sun-beam  Bird,  and  Guara-dgnba,  the  hair  of  the  Sun.  1870 
GII.LMOKK  tr.  lfiguier"s  Reptiles  $•  Birds  466  The  Indians 
call  these  darlings  Sun-beams. 

3.  Comb.,  as  sunbeam-proof  %d\, 

1820  SUKLLEY  Cloud  65  OVLT  a  torrent  sea.  Sunbeam- 
proof,  I  hang  like  a  roof. 

Hence  t  Sirnbeamed,  Su'nbeamy  (?  I'.S.^adjs.^ 
l>right  as  a  sunbeam  ;  genial. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.L.  L.\.  ii.  168  To  behold  with  your  *Suniie 
beamed  eyes,  a  1849  MASGAN  /W/«j(i859)  292  That  *sun- 
beamy  standard  that  shone.. To  illumine  our  way.  1890 
'ANNIE  THOMAS*  Z^rv  of  Lad  v  \.  ix.  160  Her  sun  beamy 
nature.  1897  /'all  Mall  Mag.  Dec.  444  [Her  hair  hung  J  in 
soft,  golden,  sunbeainy  masses  down  her  back. 

Su  iibird,  su  n-bird. 

1.  a.    =  DARTKR  4  a  ^Phttis  anhinga\ 

1796  XEMNICH  rdy^L-Lex.^  Snn  birdt  the  Surinam  darter. 
b.  Any  bird  ol  the  passerine  family  Kectarinndw, 
which  comprises  small  birds  with  brilliant  and 
variegated  plumage,  found  in  tropical  and  sub 
tropical  regions  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia; 
also  applied  to  similar  birds  of  other  families. 

1826  S  I-KPHRNS  S/ta-t's  Gen.  Zwl.  XIV.  229  Cinnjrris, . .  Sun- 
bird.  1859  Ties  SENT  Ceylon  I.  ir.ii.  J  63  Beneath  our  windows 
the  Sun  Birds  (known  as  the  Humming  Birds  of  Ceylon) 
hover  all  day  long.  1879  K.  P.  \\K\G\W  A  nim.  Lifei^t,  The 
Sun  Birds,  or  .\ectan'niai/;et  are  totbe  Old  World  what  the 
Humming  Birds  are  to  the  New  World...  One  sp-cics  is 
met  so  far  north  as  the  Jordan  valley,  .called  the  Jericho 
Sun  Bird  (CinnyHs  osea).  1906  ll'fitnt.  Gaz.  9  Feb.  8  2 
A  malachite  sun  bird. 

C.  The  sun-bittern,  Enrypyga  hclias. 

18*5  WATF.RTON  H'and.  S.  Aincr.  \\\.  220  Here,..  I  saw  the 
Sun.bird,  called  Tirana  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  Oroomxiue. 
1871  KIM;SI.EV  At  Last  v,  His  name  is  Sun-bird, .  .accord 
ing  to..Stedmant  'because,  when  it  extends  its  wings,., 
there  appears  on  the  interior  part  of  each  wing  a  most 
beautiful  representation  of  a  sun  *. 

d.  Any  bird  of  the  family  lleliornitkidte,  which 
comprises  swimming  birds  found  in  tropical  regions 
of  America,  Africa,  and  Asia  ;  also  called  sitn- 
grebes  or  fin/tots, 

1871  COLES  -V.  Amer.  Birds  242  The  sun-birds,  Heliorni- 
thiax^  are  a  -small  but  remarkable  family. 

2.  (With  hyphen.)    a.  A  bird  sacred  to  the  sun 
or  connected  with  sun-worship.      b.  A  mythical 
*  bird  of  the  sun ',  or  the  sun  regarded  as  a  bird, 

1871  TYI.OR  Print.  Cult.  xvi.  II.  262  When  at  mid-day  the 
sunlight  poured  down  upon  the  altar, ..the  sun-birds,  the 
tonatzuti,  were  let  fly  up  sunward  as  messengers.  1877 
CARPENTER  tr.  Tick's  Outlines  Hist.  Kelig.  144  By  the  in 
finite  world-serpent,  .\\t\sc.  Vishnujisdrawnoverlhe  waves 
of  the  primeval  ocean,  or  by  the  sun-bird  Garuda  through 
the  sky.  1904  BUDGE  jnt  *  4th  Egypt.  Rooms  Brtt,  Mitt. 
122  The  Sun-god  Rii  was  depicted.. in  the  form  of  a  hawk- 
headed  man,  because  the  hawk  was  regarded  as  a  sun-bird. 

Su  n  blink.  .SV.  [BUNK  j^.2]  A  gleam  of 
sunshine.  Also  attrib. 

1635  RUTHEKFOHD  Lett.  22  Apr.  (1675)  in.  174  There  shall 
be  a  fair  Sun-blink  on  Christ's  old  Spouse,  and  a  cU-ar  Skie. 
1718  P.  WALKER  Life  of  Peden  in  JHog.  Prtsbyt.  11827)  *• 
1^6  In  our  Sun-blink  Dqn  of  the  Gospel.  17*8  RAMSAY 
Robt.j  Kic/tyt  tf  Sandy  36  Like  sun-bliuks  on  a  cloudy 
winter's  day.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi.  xiv.  The  midges  that 
the  sun-blink  brings  out,  and  the  evening  wind  sweeps 
away  !  183^-53  J.  MURRAY  in  l\'hi$tle-hinkie  Ser.  in.  44 
Now,  simmer,  ye  maun  use  us  weel,  Wi'  shower  and  sun- 
blink  at  its  heel.  1880  A.  B.  Toon  Circling  Veart  Oct.  xiii, 
The  mild  sunblinks  *mile  down  on  the  scene. 

Sunbow  (sirnbdu).  Chiefly  poet.  [f.  Srx  sb. 
+  Bow  j£.l,  after  rainbow]  An  arch  of  prismatic 
colours  like  a  rainbow,  formed  by  refraction  of 
sunlight  in  spray  or  vapour. 

1816  SHELLEY  Let.  to  Pfacock  22  July,  Spray,  .in  the  midst 
of  which  hung  a  multitude  of  sunbows.  1817  BYKON  Man 
fred  \\.  ii.  i  The  :,unbow's  rays  still  arch  The  torrent  with 
the  many  hues  of  heaven.  1831  JAMKS  Phil.  Augustus  I. 
ii,  The  thousand  colours  uf  the  sun  bow  that  hung  above  its 
fall.  1847  WMHTIF.H  '/*»  Dt.'an>art  u  The  great  lukes.. 
Shall  weave  new  sun-bows  in  their  tossing  spray 


SUNBURNT. 

Su'ii-brigllt,  a.  Chiefly  foet.  [OK.  sunbcorht 
occurs  in  sense  2.] 

1.  Bright  as  the  sun  ;   supremely  bright.      ^Often 
in  hyperbolical  use  ;   alsoy5>.) 

1579  SPENSER  Shefh.  Cal.  Oct.  72  Sonnebriyht  hunour 
pend  in  shamefull  coupe.  1591  SHAKS.  'I '-co  Gent.  in.  i.  88 
How,  and  which  way  I  may  bestow  my  selfe  To  bt-  regarded 

F  in  her  sun-bright  eye.  1642  H.  MURK  Song  of  Sent  i.  i.  3 
The  fulvid  Kagle  with  her  sun-bright  eye.  1667  Mninx 
/'.  L.  vi.  iuo  High  in  llie  mitist  exalted  as  a  God  Th' Apostat 

,  in  hi*  Sun- bright  Chariot  .sate.  1747  1).  M  ALLET  Amyntor 
<T  yy/tYV/Wvz  \Vks.  1759  I.  15;  As  reason  thus  the  mental 
storm  seren'd  And  thro  the  darkness  sent  her  sun-bright 
ray.  1883  W.  AKTHIK  j-'anuy  Lect.  73  The  sunbtighc 
thoughts  of  man  themselves. 

2.  liright  with  sunshine;   illumined  by  the  sun. 

1744  AkKxsiUF  Pleas,  jjiiitg,  in.  -/n  For  not  the  expanse 
Of  living  lakes  in  Summer's  noi.mide  calm,  Reflects  the . . 
sun-bright  heavens  With  faiier  sembl.-mce.  1827  KKIU.K 
C/ir.  }'.,  A1/.  J.tttus'  l~<ay.  T:iW-  Minbright  ^teep.  a  1835 
MKS.  HeMAXsMi/rwwdtxxiv,  A.xun-biight  waste  of  beauty. 
1894  Su  vi -SSON-  <S;  L.  OSHOUKNK  LM>  Tide  iii,  The  green  of 
sunbright  foliage. 

Sunburn  (>»-nl.wn\  st>.  [f.  SI-NRI  K.\  z-.  <>K. 
had  sitnhryne\  The  condition  of  being  sunburnt  ; 
discoloration  or  superficial  inflammation  oi  the 
skin  caused  by  exposure  to  the  sun  ;  the  brown 
colour  or  tan  thus  produced. 

1652  COITERFLT,  tr.  Calf-rencdifs  Cassafuf'r.i  i.  Si.  (1676)  2 
The  sunburn  and  toil  -,)f  a  long  journey  had.  .taken  ofl  the 
lustre  of  bis  foi  mer  beauty.  1820  (iooi)  Xosalogy  _:o5  Kj  helis. 
Cuticle  tawny  by  exposine  to  the  sun;  ofUn  spotted  with 
dark  freckles, . .  Sun-burn.  1852  \\.\\\  i  MOKNK  Blithedale  Rom. 
VIM,  Our  fa»,L's  took  the  sunburn  kindly.  1895  Pall  M^ti 
J /<!<,•-.  291  A  big.,  man,  with  a.  .cmoked  liner.f  .sunburn  across 
his  forehead.  1896  BADKK-PowEi  i.  .Ma'abclc  Cam/>iiign 
xvi,  I  found  that  my  iiL;ht  knee  and  thigh  have  th*;ir  )  t-.'iuti- 
fnl.  .surface  mai  red  by  eight. . blot <. lies  of  mddy  sunburn. 

trans  f.  1891  Miss  Down-:  Girl  in  A'ar/>.  i  ;4  He  was  in 
capacitated  three  days  with  sunburn  in  his  imii-<,les.  1893 
K.MI-;  SANHOKN  Truthful  Woman  S.  California  93  Ar.othcr 
morning  you  may  stumble  out  trying  to  rub  yesterday's 
sunburn  from  your  eyes. 

b.    In  plants  ;    -   HKI.IOSIS  2. 

1866  Treas.  Hot.     1896  I.OMKMAN  Spray.  Plants  364  Leaf 
i     Blight;  RU-.I  ;  Sunburn    Sphxrella  J''ragat i'x). 

Su  nburii,    T'.       [Hack -formation    irom    SuN"- 

ituKxiM;,  SUNBURNT.] 

1.  trans.   To  '  burn  ',  scorch,  or  discolour  (usually 
the  skin',   by  exposuie  to  ihe   sun;  to   afreet  with 
sunburn  ;   to  tan.      Also  //^. 

1530  PALSCR.  725/1,  I  sonne  burne,  as  ones  face,  or  their 
handes  do  that  the  .sonne  shyneth  nioche  aj  mi,  Jc  hasle. 
1611  COTGH.,  Hnlcr,  to  Sunnc-burne  or  scorch  in  the  Sunne. 
1634  SIR  T.  HKRHKKT  Trai>.  i  H..t  dayt-s,  which  haia-  Sun 
burnt  my  lines,  aswell  as  face.  1667  DRYDKN  tV  I)K,  NF.W- 
CASTLE  Sir  M.  Mar-all  n.  i.  My  aunt  charged  me  not  to 
pull  off  my  glove  for  fear  of  sun-burning  my  hand.  1805 
EMILY  CLARK  Jian&s  of  Douro  111.68  The  scorching  rays 
had  sun-burnt  his  face.  1860  K<  SKIN  Mod.  Paint.  \ '.  ix.  iii. 
§  2.  218  The  Venetians .  .sunburn  all  their  hermits  into 

1    .splendid  russet  brown.     1909  Miss  (1.  (IUINNESS  Pet u  v.  45 

1     The  dry  season  has  sunburnt  the  hillsides. 

2.  intr.  fo\ pass.   To  Le  discoloured  or  tanned  by 
exposure  to  the  sun  ;  also  of  a  plant  (cf.  prec.  b). 

1832  J.  WILSON  in  Trans.  Hortic.  Soc.  (1835)  I.  211  If  the 
sun  be  brigiit,  the  leaves  would  sun-burn  iu  a  bhort  time. 

Su  n-bu  rner.     [f.   SUN  sb.  +  UI-HNEH  4.]    A 

|    group    of   gas-burners  with    reflectors,    circularly 

I    arranged  so  as  to  suggest  the  sun,  placed  near  the 

j    ceiling  of  a  large  room  for  lighting  and  (o(ten)  for 

ventilation  through  an  opening  above. 

1858  SlHMOlfDSZVi  t.  Trade.  i86at  'atal.  Internet.  I'.xhih.^ 
Urit.  II.  No.  6^49  Improved  sun  burner,  with  valve.  1881 
Miss  UK  ADDON  Asphodel  II.  257  The  hall  was  lighted  by 
a.  .central  chandelier,  and  two  sun-burners  in  the  ceiling. 

b.  A  burner  for  an  oil  lamp,  kept  in  position  by 
a  thin  circular  metal  plate  indented  round  the  edge. 

1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl. 

Su'nbu  rning,  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  BURNING  vbL 
sb.]  '  Burning  '  by  exposure  to  the  sun  ;  sunburn. 

1530  PALSGR.  272/2  Sonne  burnytig,  hade.  1535  Covm- 
DALK  /s.i.  iii.  24  In  steade  of  a  stomacher,  a  sack  <Joth,  and 
for  their  bewty  w  ythrednes>e  and  sonneburnynge.  1599 
SHAKS.  Hen.  I',  v.  ii.  154  If  thou  canst  lone  a  fellow  of  this 
temper,  Kate,  whose  face  is  not  worth  Sunne-burnin^ .  .take 
me.  164*  Mil  .TON  A£ol.  Smect.  xi.  Wks.  1851  III.  314  I  h(,se 
thanks  m  the  womans  Churching  for  her  delivciy  from  Sun- 
burning  and  Moonbl:tstin£.  1680  'I'.  K.  Kitihi>i-l"hysiciaH 
10  This  Pomade  takes  aw;ty  Sun-luning.  1822-7  GOOD 
Study  Med.  (1829)  V.  699  Ktemishe*  which  have  no  con 
nexion  with  sun-burnins-  1900  I).  S.  MAHGDI  IOUTH  in  A'.r- 
fositor  Jan.  34  Swart  hi  ness  produced  by  sunburntng. 

So  Su  nbu  rning1  a.   rart~~}. 

1555  I.ATIMER  in  Strypc  F.ccl.  Afem.  (1721)  III.  App  xxxvi. 
99  A  little  heate  or  sun-burning  wether. 

Su'nburnt,  su  nburned,  a.     Forms  :  see 

HUR.V  r.l  [f.  Sex  sb.  +  burnt,  burned,  pa.  pple.  of 
liL'RN  v.1  Cf.  G.  \onn(cn^verbrannt^\ 

1.  Discoloured,  tanned,  or  superficially  inflamed 
by  exposure  to  sunshine;  chiefly  of  Ihe  skin  or 
complexion. 

a.  c  1400  Plowman's  Title  18  Our  hoste..saw  this  man 
was  sunne  y-brent.  (1530  ?W/V.  I'rines  II.  ii.  11  b,  Men 
of  Ethyoppe,  that  are  sonne  breent.  a  1550  PeeMts  to  the 
Play  in  Pop.  Scot.  Poems  6,  I  dar  not  come  yon  mercat  to, 
1  am  so  ill  sun.brynt.  1555  J '  W|I-SON  Rktt.  (1580)  5  Thei 
that  walke  muche  in  the  Sonne.  .are.  .for  the  nmste  part 
Sonne  burnt.  »\  1649  HRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Irene  Wks.  (1711) 
170  The  sun-burnt  nations  of  the  south.  1676  Lend.  Gas. 
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SUNBURST. 

No.  1105/4  A  short  fat  Man  with  a  reddish  face,  his  hair 
sun  burnt.  1705  Ibid.  No.  4155/4  A  black  Gelding..,  with 
a  short  whisk  Tail,  and  Sun-burnt  upon  it.  1818  BYRON 
Beppo  xxvi,  He  was  a  man  as  dusky  as  a  Spaniard,  Sunburnt 
with  travel.  1825  SCOTT  Betrothed  xxxi,  His  swarthy  and 
sunburnt  hair.  1858  LONGF.  M.  Standish  ix.  50  Great  was 
the  people's  amazement,.  .Thus  to  behold  once  more  the 
sunburnt  face  of  their  Captain. 

0.  ?  6-1500  Hmu  the  Plowman  lerned  his  Pater- Foster 
130  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  /'.  (1864)  I.  214  The  one  [was]  sonburned, 
another  black  as  a  pan.  1530  PALSGR.  429/1,  I  am  sonne 
brundewiih  sonne.  Ibid.  725  i  Howe  you  be  sonne  burned 
for  one  dayes  rydynge.  1622  PEACHAM  Compl.  Gentl.  vi. 
(1906)  52, 1  would,  .have  done  him  as  much  honour,  as  ever., 
the  Sun-burnd  /Egyptians  their  >Esculapius.  1813  SCOTT 
Trit-rm.  \\.  xxi,  The  sun-burn'd  maid.  1885  'MRS.  ALEX 
ANDER  *  At  Bay  i,  A  broad  sunburned  face. 

t  b.  fig.   Superficially  learned,    Obs*  nonce-use. 

a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholent.  \\.  (Arb.)  in  So  many  seeming, 
and  sonburnt  ministers,  .whose  learning  is  gotten  in  a  som- 
mer  heat,  and  washed  away,  with  a  Christmas  snowagaine. 
C.  transf.  Ofa  brown  colour,  as  if  sunburnt. 

1893  Lady  10  Aug.  146/2  Sunburnt  straw  will  be  im 
mensely  popular  for  country  wear.  19x5  Truth  25  Aug. 
317/1  Pastry  and  cakes,  which  may  be  ofa  sunburned  brown. 

2.  Scorched,  parched,  or  dried  up  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  as  land  or  vegetation  ;  also^^". 

a.  cis85  C'TKSS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXXVIII.  xi,  As  thick  as 
dust  on  sun-burnt  field.  1597  DRAVTON  Mortimeriad  Ded. 
2  Whilst  they  boast  but  of  their  sun-burnt  brayns.  1631 
KNEVE  r  Rhodon  %  Iris  in.  iii.  F  3,  On  the  sun-burnt  brinke 
of  warme  Hydaspes.  a  1658  CLEVELAND  Content^  Whither 
wilt  thou  bear  My  Sun. burnt  hope  to  Loss?  a  1721  PRIOR 
Amaryllis  29  On  sun-burnt  mountain-tops,  and  parched 
sands,  i&oi  Farmer's  Mag.  Aug.  351  The  rains,  .have  given 
a  fresh  verdure  to  the  sun-burnt  grass.  1880  L.  WALLACE 
Ben-Hur  7  The  sunburnt  ways  of  the  wilderness. 

/3.  a  1386  SIBHRY  Arcadia  m.  ii.  (1590)  3490,  The  pleasant- 
est  fruites,  that  Sunburnd  Autumne  could  deliuer.  1632 
RUTHERFORD  Lett.  9  Mar.  (1675)  in.  164  In  the  same  Garden 
..grow  the  Saints,  God's  fair  and  beautiful  Lillies,  under 
wind  and  rain  and  all  sun-burned. 

3.  Baked  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  as  bricks  :    = 

Sl'-Y-BAKED  I. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  61  The  Houses  are  of  Sun- 
burnt  bricks.  1686  HEDGES  Diary  14  Apr.,  I  went  to  see  a 
great  Tower  called  Nimrod,  built  of  Sun-burnt  bricks.  1820 
BRLZONI  Egypt  <J-  Nubia  \\\.  385  A  high  wall  of  sun-burnt 
bricks.  1862  BEVERIDGK  Hist.  India  III.  vu.vi.  184  A  thick 
and  lofty  wall  of  sun-burned  clay. 

Hence  Sirnburntness  rare. 

1692  O.  WALKER  Grk.  ff  Rom.  Hist.  233  C.  Pescennius 
Niger  Justus,  .was  called  Niger,  because  of  the  Sun-burnt, 
ness  of  his  Neck  and  Face. 

Su  nburst.    [See  BURST  sb.  3.] 

1.  A  burst  of  sunlight;  a  sudden  shining  of  the 
sun  from  behind  a  cloud. 

1816  SCOTT  Return  to_  Ulster  iii,  And  the  standard  of  Fion 
flash'd  tierce  from  on  high,  Like  a  burst  of  the  sun  when  the 
tempest  IS  nigh.  \Nott\  In  ancient  Irish  poetry,  the  standard 
of  Fion,  or  Fingal,  is  called  the  Sun-burst.  1828  MOORK 
'Tisgone,  fy  for  ever  ii,  When  Truth, ..like  a  Sun-burst,  her 
banner  unfuiTd.  1841  Florist's  Jrnl.  (1846)  II.  33  The  off. 
sets,  .are  removed  to  a  temporary  stage,  fixed  to  a  wall  with 
a  north  aspect,  the  better  to  shade  them  from  sunbursts. 
1888  M.  GRAY  Reproach  Anncsley  in.  i,  A  Sun-burst  fell 
upon  the  violet  pall. 

fig.  1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind.)  Chaucer  (1871)  177  The 
invocation  of  Venus,.. by  Lucretius,  seems  to  me  the  one 
suTiburst  of  purely  poetic  inspiration  which  the  Latin  Ian- 
gunge  can  show.  1886  H.  M.  POSNETT  Compar.  Lit.  185 
That  sunburst  of  creative  power. 

2.  A  firework,   a  piece  of  jewellery,  etc.,  con 
structed  so  as  to  imitate  the  sun  with  its  rays. 

190*  GRF.ENOUGH  &  KITTREDGE  Words  fy  Ways  260  It 
would  be  more  logical  to  arrange  the  whole  article  in  the 
form  ofa  sunburst  or  a  star-fish.  1901  Smart  Set  IX.  no/i 
A  diaphanous  white  gown,  caught  at  the  throat  by  a  diamond 
sunburst. 

11  Sunck.  Also  7  sunke,  8  sunk.  [N.  American 
Indian  •  sitnc&  squaw  zpp.  represents  Natick  sonksq, 
sonkusq  queen,  mistress  (f.  sonqhuau  he  overcomes, 
has  the  mastery)  «=  Narragansett  saunks,  pi. 
sauncksquuaog  (Roger  Williams).]  In  full  sunck 
squaw  :  The  female  chief  or  queen  of  an  American 
Indian  tribe. 

1676  Connect.  Col.  Rec.  (1852)  II.  458  That  ould  peice  of 
venum,  Sunck  squaw  Magnus.  t/SfftfOBBAVD  Indian  Wars 
I.  105  The  same  Indians.. and  their  Sunke  Squaw,  or  chief 
Woman  of  that  Indian  Plantation.  1797  J.  TRUMBULL///^. 
Connect.  I.  347  The  six  Narraganset  sachems,  and  the  sunk 
squaw  or  old  queen  of  Narraganset.  1804  J.  HAUGHTON  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  IX.  83  note.  Awaking  one  night,.. and  find 
ing  his  sunck  (queen)  lying  near  another  Indian,  he.. took  his 
knife,  and  cut  three  strokes  on  each  of  her  cheeks, 

Sund,  obs.  form  of  SOUND. 

Sunda  (s2>'nda).  The  name  of  the  group  of 
islands  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  (including  Suma 
tra,  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  etc.),  used 
attrib.  to  specify  certain  animals,  as  Sunda  gros 
beak,  ox. 

1802  LATHAM  Gen.  Synopsis  Birds  Suppl.  II.  196  Sunda 
Grosbeak,  Loxia  Ja-vensis.  1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XV.  322/1 
Here  [in  the  Malay  Peninsula]  is.  .the  Sunda  ox  of  Java. 

Hence  Snndane'se,  Sundane  sian  a.,  belonging 
or  native  to  the  Sunda  Islands ;  also  sb.  of  the 
natives  or  their  language. 

1876  tr.  Haeckets  Hist.  Creation  \  I.  327  All  the  Polynesian 
and  Sundanesian  dialects  and  languages  can  be  derived  from 
a  common,  long  since  extinct  primeval  language.  1880 
Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  818/1  The  most  cultivated  of  the  native 
tongues  is  the  Javanese.  ..To  it  Sundanese  stands  in  the  re 
lation  that  Low  German  holds  to  High  German.  Ibid.  XIII. 
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607/1  The  Javanese  are  generally  darker  than  the  Sundan- 
ese...'1'he  Sundanese  is  less  than  the  Javanese  proper. 

Sundari,  variant  of.  SUNDRI. 

Sunday  (s»'nd<ri,  -di),  sb.  Forms :  see  below. 
[OE.  sunnatuiseg,  =  OFris.  sttnnan-,  sunnen-, 
sonnendei,  -di  (NFris.  sanndai,  senwiei,  sonndei, 
EKris.  sendei,  -di,  etc.),  OS.  sunnun-,  sunnondag, 
MLG.  sttnften-j  sutt-t  sondach)  (MDu.  sonnendach, 
sondagh^  Du.  zondag\  OHG.  sunniln  or  sitnnon 
dag  or  tag  (MHG.  sunnen  or  sonnen  tag,  sunnetac, 
suntac,  etc.,  G.  sonntag],  ON.  sunnudagr  (Sw., 
Da.  sendag}  ;  transl.  of  late  L.  dies  so/is  =  late  Gr. 
Tintpa.  TjXiov  '  day  of  the  sun  \ 

Now  (like  the  other  names  of  days  of  the  week)  with  initial 
capital,  which  is  frequent  in  early  texts,  but  does  not  become 
regular  till  the  i7th.] 

1.  The  first  day  of  the  week,  observed  by  Chris 
tians  as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship,  in  commemora 
tion  of  Christ's  resurrection  ;  the  Lord's  Day. 

a.  i  sunnandses,  2  sunnen  deei,  sunnondaes, 
2-5  sonenday,  3  sunen-,  3-4  sonnen-,  4  sonun-, 
4-5  sonnon-,  sonon(n)-,  5  sonouu-,  sunun-. 

(1700  Laws  of  I  nee,  3  Jif  5eowmon  wyrce  on  Sunnandse;^, 
971  Blickl.  Horn,  47  pxt  hi  Sunnandasum.  .Codes  cyric:m 
Seorne  secan.  c  1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1154  On  be  sunnen 
die!  be  foren  midwinter daei.  ci*soGtn.  $  E .v.  261  Ihesus.. 
Rosfroded  on  Sesunenday.  11300-1400  Cursor  M.  17288  +  1 
(Cott.)  On  sononday  in  bt;  daghyng,  he  ros  fro  ded  to  Hue. 
1357  Lay  Folks  Catech.  (T.)  4<}Openly  on  Inglis  opon  sononn- 
daies  Teche  and  preche  thaim,  that  thai  haue  cure  of.  1375 
HARBOUR  Bruce  v.  335  The  folk  apon  the  sononday  Held  to 
Sanct  Brydis  kirk  thar  way.  a  1400  Relig.  Pieces  fr.  Thorn 
ton  MS.  5  The  thirde  com  man  dement  es  bat  we  halde  and 
halowe  pure  haly  day,  be  sonondaye.  c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.)  iii.  10  On  be  Setirday  and  on  be  Sonounday. 

£.  •  i  Northttmb.  sunnadaes,  (-does),  sunnedee, 
2  sunne-dei,  2-3  sunedai,  3  sune-day,  souedaei, 
-dai,  3-4  soneday,  (4  spnneday(e). 

cycpLindisf.Gosp.  Matt.  xii.  i  Sabbato^m  sunnadae^.  Ibid. 
John  v.  16-18  In  sabbato,  In  symbeldae^..  ,Sal'batnin,  done 
sunnedae.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  45  Amansed  beo  be  mon  be 
sunne-dei  nulle  iloken.  c  1105  LAY.  13934  pene  Sunne  heo 
;iuen  sonedsei.  1197  R.  Gr.ouc.  (Rolls)  8724  J>e  soneday  he 
was  ycrouned.  13..  St.  Alexius  (Laud  108)  338  Vpon  be 
holy  soneday.  1393  LANGI,.  P.  PL  C.  x.  227  Vp-on  sonedays 
to  cesse  godes  seruyce  to  huyre. 

y.  3-4  sundai,4  sundaye,  sondai,  -dey,  zon- 
day,  Sc*  sownday,  4-6  St.  sounday,  4-7  sonday, 
(5  sondaWj  St.  sonda),  5-6  sondaye,  6  sunne- 
daye,  6-7  sundaie,  4-  Sunday,  Sunday. 

a  1300  X  Commamim.  25  in  E,  E.  P.  (1862)  16  pe  secunde 
so  is  f>is  sundai  we!  bat  $e  holde.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl. 
Synne8o6  Of  al  be  festys  ^at  yn  holy  chyrche  are,  Holy 
Sunday  men  oght  to  spare.  1340  Ayenb.  7  Oure  Ihord  aros 
uram  dyabe  to  lyue  bane  zonday.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints 
xxv.  (Julian)  128  A  housband .  .telyt  his  land  one  sownday. 
1387  TRF.VISA  Higtien  (Rolls)  V.  199  pe  credo  bat  is  i-songe 
be  Sondayes  \v.r.  Sondawes],  1456  Paston  Lett.  I.  386  The 
King  hathe  ley  in  London  Friday,  Saterday,  Sonday.  1526 
TINOAI.E  Rev.  i.  10,  I  was  in  the  sprete  on  a  sondaye.  1561 
WINJET  Four  Scoir  Thre  Quest.  To  Rdr.,  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  I. 
53  At  Pasche  and  certane  Soundays  efter.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn. 
SJir.  n.  i.  397  Now  on  the  sonday  following,  shall  Dianca  Be 
Bride  to  you.  1633  G.  HERBF.RT  Temple,  Sunday  iv,  Sun- 
daies  the  pillars  are,  On  which  heav'ns  palace  arched  lies. 
1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  10  ?  7,  I  seldom  frequent  card- 
tables  on  Sundays.  1839  LONGF.  /'///.  Blacksmith  v,  He 
goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church,  And  sits  among  his  boys. 
1887  RUSKIN  Prxterita  II.  vi.  198  It  was  thirteen  years  later 
before  I  made  a  sketch  on  Sunday. 

b.  With  specific  epithet,  as  Advent^  Midknt^ 
Mothering,  Trinity  (q.v.).     f  The  Sunday  of  the 
Passion  :  Passion  Sunday. 

1297  R.  GI.OUC.  (Rolls)  10178  pe  sonenday  of  be  passion. 

c.  colloq.  phr.   ly/ien  two  Sundays  come  together 
(meet\  never,     A  month  of  Sundays,  a  very  long 
time.     (One's)  Sunday  out,  the  monthly  or  other 
Sunday   on    which   a   domestic    servant    is    free. 
Sunday-go-to-meeting   clothes,    suit,    a   humorous 
expansion  of  Sunday  clothes,  etc.  (cf.  go-to-meeting ^ 
Goz».  VIII). 

1670  RAY  Collect.  Prov.  194  When  two  Sundays  meet. 
1677  COLES  Eng.'Lat.  Diet,  s.v.,  When  two  Sundays  come 
together.  1850  KINGSLEY  Alt.  Locke  xxvii,  I  haven't  heard 
more  fluent  or  passionate  English  this  month  of  Sundays. 
1858  [see  OUT  adv.  15  b].  1864  F.  LOCKER  Housemaid  \.  6 
Thou  canst  not  stir,  because  'tis  not  Thy  Sunday  out.  1888 
1  R.  HOI.UREWOOD  '  Robbery  under  Arms  xliv,  I  ain't  been 
out  of  this  blessed  hole.. for  a  month  of  Sundays.  1894 
BARING-GOULD  Queen  of  Love  I.  ii.  15  All  in  your  Sunday- 
go-to-meeting  togs.  1896  HOUSMAN  Shropshire  Lad  xxv, 
Rose  Harland  on  her  Sundays  out  Walked  with  the  better 
man.  1900  ELIZ.  GLYN  Visits  Elizabeth  (1906^  15  Such  funny, 
grand,  best  smart  Sunday-go-to-meeting  looking  clothes. 

2.  Saint  Sunday,  a  rendering  of  Sanctus  Domini- 
cus  =•  St.  Dominic,  due  to  confusion  with  L.  dies 
dontinica  (see  DOMINICAL  a.  i,  DOMINICAN)  =  Sun 
day,  local. 

St.  Dominic's  Abbey,  Cork,  is  called  St.  Sunday's  Abbey  in 
an  inquisition  about  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign  {N.  <y  Q.  5th 
Ser.  IX.  254),  and  the  Dominican  friary  in  Drogheda  was 
situated  near  Sunday's  Gate(D'Alton  Hist.  Drogkedat  1844, 
I.  120). 

1490  Yntton  Chnrehw.  Ace.  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  117  Payd  for 
Sint  Sunday  xij"  ixj.  1530  Test.  Ebor,  (Surtees)  V.  299,  I 
gyff  a  h  yen  of  bets  to  keip  the  lyght  afore  Seynt  Sonday  and 
Seynt  Erasmus.  1532  in  Weaver  Wells  Wills  (1890)  70  Our 
lady  a  shepeand  a  kyrtell.  .St.  Katerineashepe— S.  Antony 
iiijd — Saint  Sonday  iiij11.  iS39  Will  T.  Milnay,  of  Dott* 
Caster,  To  be  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  George  in  Doncaster. 
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afor  Sanct  Sonday.  1842  FABER  Styrian  Lake  168  Far  to 
the  right  St.  Sunday's  quiet  shade  Stoops  o'er  the  dell  where 
Grisedale  Tarn  is  laid. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.  =  Of  or  pertaining  to,  taking 
place  on  or  characteristic  of  Sunday,  as  Sunday 
audience^  book,  chime  ^  concert ',  dinner ;  drink, 
evening^  excursions/eel,  morn(ing]^ paper ^ pastime, 
sabbath,  trading^  train,  travelling ;  worn  on  Sunday 
(also  occasionally  with  possessive  Sundays),  as 
Sunday  beaver,  clothes,  coat,  garb,  garment,  hat, 
suit;  objective,  as  Sunday-breaker',  also  Sunday- 
like,  -seeming  adjs. ;  Sunday  best,  one's  best 
attire,  worn  on  Sunday ;  Sunday  or  Sunday's 
child  [cf.  MLG.  sundageskint,  G.  sonntagskind\, 
a  child  born  on  Sunday,  hence,  one  (according  to 
popular  belief)  greatly  blessed  or  favoured  (so 
t  Sunday's  daughter) ;  t  Sunday  citizen,  a 
citizen  in  Sunday  clothes;  Sunday  face,  (6V.) 
a  sanctimonious  expression  ;  (Iris/i)  a  festive 
countenance;  Sunday-going  adj.,  (of  clothing, 
etc.)  that  one  goes  out  in  on  Sunday  ;  Sunday 
letter,  the  dominical  letter;  Sunday  man,  one 
who  goes  out  only  on  Sunday;  Sunday  salt:  see 
quot.  1808.  See  also  SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

1783  R.  RAIKES  Let.  25  Nov.  in  Gentl.  Mag.  (1784)  LIV. 
i.  411/1  Upon  the  *Sunday  afternoon,  the  mistresses  take 
their  scholars  to  church.  1856  A'.  Brit.  Rev.  XXVI.  30  The 
preacher  should  abstain  from  addressing  to  a  promiscuous 
'Sunday  audience  the  themes  of  abstract  science.  1840 
Hoon  An  Open  Question  iii,  The  beaver..  So  different  from 
other  "Sunday  beavers  !  1866  MRS.  GASKELL  Wires fy  Dan, 
xlv,  Mrs.  Gibson  was  off,  all  in  her  *Sunday  best  (to  use  the 
servant's  expression).  1811  L.  M.  HAWKINS  C'tess  fy  Gertr. 
xxvii.  II.  86,  I  tell  you  I  have  a  *Sunday-book  ;  that  which 
at  present  occupies  with  me  the  chief  place  next  the  Scrip, 
tures,  is  Klopstock's  Messiah.  1855  Amy  Carlton  89  'Miss 

^ones  will ..  give  out  the  Sunday  books  '.  .a  number  of 
istories  of  good  people,  Bible  stories,  parables,  allegories, 
and  other  books  of  the  same  sort.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  6 
July  5/4  He  let  the  fashionable  *Sunday-breakeis  have  a 
piece  of  his  mind.  1888  K.  GERARD  Land  beyond  Forest 
xxix.  II.  41  "Sunday  children  are  lucky,  and  can  disco\er 
hidden  treasures.  —  Popular  Rime,  Sunday's  child  is  full 
of  grace,  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxxi,  The  parish  church, 
..from  which  at  present  was  heard  the  *Sunday  chime  of 
bells.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  //',  in,  i.  261  I.eaue..such  pro 
test..!^  Veluet-Guards,  and  'Sunday-Cimens.  1642  H. 
MOKE  Song  of  Soul  i.  i.  20  Such  as  their  Phyllis  would,  when 
as  she  plains  Their  *.Sunday-doihs.  a  1774  FEKGUSSON  Hal- 
hnv'/air  iii.  Poems  1789  II.  26  Country  John  in  bannet  blue, 
An'  eke  his  Sunday's  claes  on.  1779  WARNER  in  Jesse 
Sehvyn  fy  Contemp.  (1844)  IV.  311  The  clod-pnted  yeoman's 
son  in  his  Sunday  clothes.  1831  CARLVLK  Snrf.  Res.  HI.  ii, 
The  mere  haberdasher  Sunday  Clothes  that  men  goto  Church 
in.  17. ._  Sotigt  '  There's  noe  luck  about  the  house  '  iii,  Gie 
..Jock  his  "Sunday  coat.  1779  Mirror  No.  25  f  7  One  of  the 
best-looking  plow-boys  had  a  yellow  cape  clapped  to  his 
Sunday's  coat  to  make  him  pass  for  a  servant  in  livery.  1818 
SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xlii,  His  best  light-blue  Sunday's  coat, 
with  broad  metal-buttons,  la  1150-1259  in  Cest.  Abb.  S. 
Albani  (Rolls)  I.  99  Co:pit  flere  pra;  gaudio ;  ita  dicens, — 
'  Lxtare  mecum,'  ait  sermone  vulgar!, — '  Myn  gode  "Sonen- 
dayes  dojhter.'  1670  KACHARD  Cont.  Clergy  no  There  is 
great  danger,  not  only  of  losing  his*sunday-dJnner,  but  [etc.]. 
1819  KFATS  Otho  \\.  i,  Serv'd  with  harsh  food,  with  scum 
for  "Sunday-drink.  1817  I.ADY  MORGAN  France  in.  (1818) 
I.  303  "Sunday  evening  assemblies.  1825  T.  HOOK  Sayings 
Ser.  ii.  Passion  <y  i'rinc.  xiv.  III.  338  A  "Sunday  excursion 
to  Richmond  in  a  steam-boat.  1756  MRS.  CALDERWOOD  in 
Coltness  Collect.  (Maitl.  Cl.)  147  You  would  take  them  for 
so  manyseceders,  they  put  on  such  a  *Sunday  face,  and  walk 
as  if  they  would  not  look  up.  1852  E.  W.  BENSON  in  Life 
(1899)  I.  iii.  no,  I  have  all  the  while  I  am  there  a  perfect 
*.Sunday-feel.  1822  GALT  Provost  xxxil,  The  town-officers 
in  their  ^  Sunday  garbs.  1679  COI.KS  Eng.~Lat,  Diet.  (ed.  2) 
s.  v.,  A  *Sunday  s  Garment,  /  'estisfesta.  1846  KEBLE  Lyra 
lunoc.  iv.  b'ine  Clothes  v.  The  Sunday  garment  glitter  ing  gay. 
1840  /'.  Parley's  Ann.  I.  270  A  band-box  containing  Miss 
Mainwaring's  "Sunday-going  bonnet.  1430  in  Halliwell 
Kara  Mat/tern.  (1841)  91  pen  schal  E  be  5our  *sonday  letter 
to  be  ?erus  ynde.  1698  Phil.  'J?ans.  XX.  187  B,  the  Sunday 
Letter  for  this  Year.  1834  Tracts  for  Times  No.  22.  5  The 
morning  is  so  lovely,  so  *Sunday-like.  1840  Florist's  Jrnl. 
(1846)  I.  99  This  was  perhaps  no  great  loss  to  the  majority 
of  the  *  Sunday  loungers.  1785  GROSF,  Diet.  Vitlgar  T., 
*Sitn<iay  matt,  one  who  goes  abroad  on  that  day  only,  for 
fear  of  arrests.  1819  F.  M  AcDoNocn  Hermit  in  Land.  (1820) 
IV.  120  These  hebdomadal  loungers  are  what  are  called 
Sunday  men.  1786  HUKNS  Holy  Fair  i,  Upon  a  simmer 
*Sunday  morn.  1629  WAUSWORTH  Pilgr.  iii.  18  On  *Sunday 
morning  at  six  of  the  clocke  they  hye  to  their  studies-  1841 
A.  DALLAS  Past.  Superintendence  HI.  i.  431  The  Sunday 
morning  congregation  consisting  of  about  three  hundred 
persons.  1821  Ace.  Peculations  in  Coal  Trade  18  The 
daily  or  *Sunday  newspapers.  1788  WOI.COT  (P.  Pindar) 
tiro.  Peter  to  Bro.  Tom  x,  Who. .  Made  up  a  concert  every 
"Sunday  night.  1598  UP.  HALL  Sat.  iv.  ii,  Byes  he  rost  for 
*sunday-noone.  1812  BYHON  Let.  to  Ld.  Holland  14  Oct., 
I  have  seen  no  paper  but  Perry's,  and  two  "Sunday  ones. 
1848  THACKEKAY  /-'««.  Fair  liv,  He  would  by  no  means 
permit  the  introduction  of  Sunday  papers  into  his  household. 
1874  GKEEN  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  4.  495  The  Parliament.. had 
forbidden.  *Sunday  pastimes  by  statute.  1645  PAGITT 
Here&iogr.  (1661)  189  The  keeping  of  *  Sunday-sabbath  as 
strictly  as  the  Jews.  1756  F.  HOME  J£xper.  Bleaching  238 
A  particular  kind.. only  made  on  Sunday;  and  therefore 
called  "Sunday-salt,  or  great  salt,  from  the  largeness  of  its 
grains.  1808  HOLLAND  I'iew  Agric,  Chesh.  \.  55  The  large 

trained  flaky  salt.. made  by  slackening  the  fires  betwixt 
aturday  and  Monday,  and  allowing  the  crystallization  to 
proceed  more  slowly  on  the  intermediate  day.. has  got  the 
name  of  Sunday  salt.  1786  BURNS  Holy  Fair  vi,  1'Jl  get 
my  "Sunday's  sark  on.  1821  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  175  A 
*Sunday  scene  looks  brighter  to  the  eye.  1850  CLOUCH 
Dipsyckus  ii.  vi.  69  Good  books,  good  friends. .  That  lent 
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rough  life  sweet  "Sunday-seeming  rests.  1738  "Sunday's 
suit  [see  SUIT  $b.  19  b].  1888  RIDER  HAGGARD  Col.  Quaritch 
xxxiv,  Arrayed  in  his  pepper-and-salt  Sunday  suit.  1574-3 
G.  HARVEY  Story  of  Mercy  Han-ey  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  75 
A  "Sundaie  supper  at  Mr.  S.  1856  Brit.  Aim.  fy  Camp.  228 
[July  2  1855]  Lord  Grosvenor.  .withdraws  his  "Sunday. 
Trading  Hill  in  the  House  of  Commons.  1883  Miss  H  ROUGH - 
TON  Belinda  III.  122  The  "Sunday  trains  are  so  awkward 
that  I  cannot  get  on  till  late  in  the  afternoon.  1-1815  JANK 
AUSTEN  Persnas.  xvii,  She  saw.  .that  *Sunday-travelHng 
had  been  a  common  thing. 

Hence  (chiefly  colloq.'}  Sunday  v.  intr.  (U.S.\ 
to  spend  Sunday ;  Sundayed  (svndf'd,  -did), 
Sirndayfied  adjs.  [cf.  FRENCHIFIED,  etc.],  appro 
priate  to  Sunday,  in  Sunday  clothes;  Sivndayish 
a.f  somewhat  like,  or  like  that  of,  Sunday;  Su-n- 
dayisni,  practice  or  conduct  characteristic  of  the 
observance  of  Sunday;  f  Su  ndayly  adv.,  every 
Sunday. 

1884  Lisbon  (Dakota)  Clipper  13  Mar.,  H.  R.  Turner 
"Sundayed  in  Fargo.  1884  Rly  Ducats fy  My  Daughter  III. 
xxlv.  53  Dick  had  assumed  a  tight-fitting  suit  of  glossy 
black,  which  save  him  the  aspect  of  a  *Sunday'd  butcher. 
1899  C.  G.  HARPER  Exeter  Read  123  A  village,  .of  a  *Sun- 
dayfied  stillness.  1797  R.  GURNEY  in  A.  J.  C.  Hare  durneys 
of  Earlhain  (1855)  I.  70  [The  day]  was  fiat,  stupid,  unim- 
proving,  and  "Sundayish.  1911  W.  W.  JACOBS  Skip's  Com 
pany  i  Mr.  Jobson  awoke  with  a  Sundayish  feeling,  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  Hank  Holiday.  1850  T.  McCiUR 
Mem.  Sir  H.  Agne'u  ix.  239  Their  own  genial  and  jaunty 
*Sundayism.  1479-81  Rec,  St.  .Mary  at  Hill  no  Item, 
payd  *sondayly  to  lij  poore  almysmen  to  pray,..&c. 

Su  uday-sdlOOl.  A  school  in  which  instruc 
tion  is  given  on  Sunday :  esp.  such  a  school  for 
children  held  in  connexion  with  a  parish  or  a  con 
gregation  ;  such  schools  are  now  intended  only  for 
religious  instruction,  but  originally  instruction  in 
secular  subjects  was  also  given. 

Robert  Raikes,  of  Gloucester,  was  the  originator  in  Eng 
land  of  the  Sunday-school  as  an  adjunct  of  a  church  congre 
gation. 

1783  Gloucester  Jml,  3  Nov.,  Some  of  the  clergy,,  .bent 
upon  attempting  a  reform  among  the  children  of  the  lower 
class,  are  establishing  Sunday  schools,  for  rendering  the 
Lord's  day  subservient  to  the  ends  of  instruction,  which 
ha*  hitherto  been  prostituted  to  bad  purposes.  1783  K. 
RAIKES  Let.  25  Nov.  in  Gentl.  Mag.  (1784)  LIV.  i.  411  2 
The  success,  .has  induced  one  or  two  of  my  friends  to.. set 
up  Sunday  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  and  now  a 
whole  parish  has  taken  up  the  object.  1784  WESLEY  ll'ks. 
(1872)  IV.  284  Before  Service  1  stepped  into  the  Sunday- 
school  which  contains  two  hundred  and  forty  children,  taught 
every  Sunday  by  several  masters.  1791  J.  LKARMONT  foetus 
53  'Tis  n ae  i*  power  o*  Sunday  Schools.  .To  fieg  Vice  out  o' 
her  strang  holes.  1810  Gentl,  Mag.  XC.  i.  430/2  Sunday 
Schools,  instruments  of  disaffection.  1848  THACKERAY  I-' an. 
fair\\,  I  would  rather  be  a  parson's  wife,  and  teach  a  Sunday 
School  _  than  this.  1885  W.  H.  WHITE  /!/.  Rutherford's 
Deliv.  iti,  He  taught  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  afterwards, 
as  he  got  older,  he  was  encouraged  to  open  his  lips  at  a 
prayer-meeting. 

attrib.  1836  Partingtons  Brit.  Cycl.  Lit.,  etc.,  1 1 1.  855  A 
Sunday  school  society  was  formed  in  1785. ..  In  1803,  the  first 
Sunday  school  union  was  formed  in  London.  1841  Penny 
Cycl.  XXI,  44/i  Sunday-school  teachers  as  a  class  possess 
many  excellent  points  of  character.  1901  \V.  R.  H.  TROW- 
BRIDGE  Lett,  her  Mother  to  Eliz.  xx.  96  There  was  a  Sun 
day-school  feast  at  Uraxome. 

Hence  STrnday-schooling*  rare,  Sunday-school 
teaching. 

1847  HKI.PS  /-'fiends  in  C.  i.  viii.  158  In  such  a  thing  as 
this  Sunday  schooling, .  .a  judicious  man.  .would  endeavour 
to  connect  it  with  something  interesting, 

Sunde,  obs.  form  of  SOUND. 

Sunder  (vndai),  a.  and  adv.  Forms  :  see 
below,  [(i)  The  adj.  use  in  A.  i  is  restricted  to 
ME.  compounds  formed  on  the  model  of  OE.  com 
pounds  in  sunder-  (  =  OS.  sundar-^  OHG.  suntar-^ 
sunder-) i  as  sunJorriht  special  right,  sundorsprxc 
private  speech  ;  the  use  in  A.  2  is  prob.  developed 
from  the  predicative  use  of  sunder  adv.  —  asunder : 
see  C.  (2)  Under  Ii.  are  grouped  the  phrases 
derived  from  ME.  advb.  phr.  o(n]suntierto(ft}snn- 
dret  OE.  onsundran  (-um)  ASUNDER,  q.v.t  by 
substitution  of  prep,  in  for  on,  o,  a  ;  cf.  OS.  an 
sundran  and  ON.  /  sttndr,  O  H  G. ,  Mil  G.  in 
sunder.  (3)  The  advb.  use  in  C.  arose  prob.  in  an 
aphetic  form  of  ASUNDER,  but  form  and  meaning 
correspond  to  OE.  sundor  adv.,  separately,  apart 
=  WFris.  sontiert  sunder,  NFris.  sanncr  prep., 
without,  OS.  sundar  adv.,  MLG.  sumitr  adv., 
prep.,  conj.,  MI)u.f  l)u.  so/o&r  prep.,  OHG.  sun* 
tart  -ur,  -irt  MUG.  sunder,  sender &&].,  adv.,  prep., 
conj.  («=  but),  G.  JWMferadj.  and  adv.  (arch.),  ON. 
sitndr  adv.  (l3a.  wider),  Goth.  sunJrd  adv.] 

A.  adj.  (Also  3  Qrmin  sunnderr,  4  6V.  syndir, 
5  sender,  -ir.) 

1 1.  In  compounds  formed  after  OE.  compounds 
of  sunder-  =  separate,  j>eculiar,  private,  as  sitndor- 
cr»'ft  special  power,  sttndorsprac  private  conversa 
tion  :  sunderred,  private  advice ;  sunderrune, 
private  conversation  or  counsel ;  also  sunder-ble 
a.,  varicoloured,  in  quot,  subst.  Obs. 

f  1*00  Trin.ColL  Horn.  20  Al  swo  cumefl  ^>e  deuel  in  to_J»c 
inannes  h-.-rte  ban  he  wile  hcalde  sunderrune  wift  him. 
c  taoo  OiiMis  ifi  ijS  He  ne  durrste  nohht  putt  anil  inarm  lit 
wisste,  patt  he  wipb  Crist  i  sunndcrrrun  Himmawihht  haffde 


kibj?edd.  c  1105  LAV.  31414  Ich  be  suggen  wulleane  sunder 
rune.  .1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  1729  Laban.  .bi-ta^te  him  5o  fle 
sunder  bles,  And  it  him  boren  ones  bles  [Cf.  Genesis  xxx, 
32-42].  Ibid.  3808  Do}  3is  folc  midea  stund  for-dred,Do^  he 
ben  get  in  sunder  red. 

f2.  Separate;  various,  sundry.   Obs. 

13,..  Cursor  M.  8038  (C.ott )  pair  stouyn  was  on  bat  stod 
baim  vnder,  Bot  bair  croppis  ware  all  sunder  [Cott.  in 
sunder].  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  v.  506  Bot  I  herd  syndir  men 
oft  say  Forsuth  that  his  ane  e  ves  out.  a  1390  Wyeli/s 
Bible,  Judg.  xxi.  21  Whan  ;e  seen  the  dou^tns  of  Sylo. . 
goth  out  sodeynly  out  of  the  vines,  and  takith  hem,  eche 
sondry  [MS.  C.  sunder]  wyues.  ('1436  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls) 
II.  151  Tres,  levys,  and  herbis  grene,  Wyth  many  sonder 
colowris. 

B.  In  sunder.  (Also  4-6  in  sonder,  sondre, 
3-4  in-synder,  3  in  sundre,  4  in  sundere, 
sondire,  sondyr(e,  4-5  esondre,  5  in  sondir, 
sondere,  sundur,  ensundre,  ysondur,  6  in- 
sundre,  -der,  in  soonder;  Sc.  4  in-swndir,  5-6 
in  schunder,  6  in  schundyr,  -ir,  schounder, 
sounder,  sownder,  -ir,  into  sondir.)  —  Ast'N- 
DEH  adv.  Now /<?<?/.  or  rhct. 

1.  Apart  or  separate  from  another  or  from  one 
another. 

a  1300  Cursor  .)/.  8038  pair  stouen  was  an  hat  sto^  J>am 
vnder,  Bot  bair  crojjpes  war  all  in  sunder.  1387  TREVISA 
Hlgdcn  (Rolls)  I.  73  jif  Farad ys  were  so  hi^e,  and  departed 
in  sonder  from  euery  oj>er  lend  and  erbe.  a  1400  Minor 
Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  716/31  Why!  Schip  and  Robur  to- 
geder  was  knit,  pei  dredde  nouber  tempest,  druy^e  nor  wele  : 
Nou  be  bei  bobe  In-synder  flit.  1470-85  MAI.OKV  Arthur 
in.  xiv.  116  They  departed  in  .sonder.  1513  DOI/GI.AS  .-'Ends 
xi.  xvii.  87  And  na  lang  space  thar  o.stis  war  in  sowndir. 
1523  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  I.  227  .Sory  I  am  that  the 
KingU  Highnes  and  your  Grace  be  nowe  so  fer  in  sondre. 
1551  RIXOKDK  Pathiv.  Knoivl.  \.  Detin.,  That.. the  whole 
figures  may  the  better  bee  Judged,  and  dislincte  in  sonder. 
1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  255  Such  as  difiereth 
no  more  from  that  which  we  at  this  day  attribute  to  our 
Prince,  than  Principally  Dominus,  and  Supremns  Guberna' 
tor  do  varie  in  sunder.  1607  UP.  ANDREW ES  Qd  Strut.  (1629) 
20  So  taking  our  nature,  as,  His,  and  it  are  growen  into  one 
person,  never  to  be. .  taken  in  sunder  any  more.  1661  BOYI.K 
E.vamen  (1662)  91  These  Scales. .if.  .they  are  pluckt  in 
sunder, ..make  a  noise  equal  to  the  report  of  a  Musquet. 
1760-7*  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qu.il.  (i3oo)  IV.  33  Let  us  be 
united,  past  the  power  of  paients,  rivals,  potentates  of  the 
world,  to  tear  us  in  sunder. 

2.  Of  a  single  object  (or  of  objects  singly  con 
sidered)  :  Into  separate  parts  or  pieces.  ///.  and^r. 
Chiefly  with  vbs.  like  break,  cleave,  cut,  tear. 

a  1300  Cursor  J/.  26011  AIs  bof  his  hert  him  brest  in  sun 
der,  a  1375  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  App.  iv.  350  Wib  his  tcth 
a-non  He  logged,  bat  al  in  synder  gon  lo-sch,  1375  BARBOI/K 
Bruce  xvii.  698  The  mast  summer.. In-swndir  with  that 
dusche  hebrak.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5829  He.  .hurt  hyin  full 
sore ;  The  gret  vayne  of  his  gorge  gird  vne  ysondur.  c  1440 
Gesta  Rom.  Ixi.  253  (Harl.  MS.)  He  kutte  ensundre  alle  his 
clothis,  c  1470  HENRYSOS  Mor.  Fab.  vin.  (Lion  $•  Blouse) 
xxxv,  Thay.  .schuir  the  raipis  of  the  net  in  schunder.  1508 
DUNBAR  Tua  Mariit  H'etnen  350,  I  gert  the  rennets  rak,  et 
rif  into  sondir  [v.r.  schundyr].  1535  COVERDAI.E  Ps.  cvi[i],  14 
He.. brake  their  bondes  in  sonder.  1598  HAKLUYT  I'oy.  I.  54 
Some  of  these  Tabernacles  may  quickely  be  taken  asunder  and 
set  together  againe. . .  Other  some  cannot  be  taken  insunder. 
1666  HUSYAN  Grace  At.  §  164,  I  was. .as  if  my  breast  bone 
would  have  split  in  sunder.  1709  HEAKNE  Collect.  17  Aug. 
(O.H.S.)  II.  236  He  was.. cut  in  sunder  by  his  Father.  1820 
SHELLKY  Ode  Lib.  xiii,  Vesuvius  wakens  Aetna,  and  the 
cold  Snow-crags  by  its  reply  are  cloven  in  sunder.  1855 
KINCSLEY  Heroes^  Theseus  \\.  210  Their  bodies  are  torn  m 
sunder.  1907  I'erncy  Mem.  I.  222  Her  husband. .torn  m 
sunder  by  political  and  religious  sympathies. 

•f-  3.  From  (jra)  sunder,  in  sense  I.   Obs, 

c  1375  Cursor  .!/.  14687  (Fairf.)  Fra  sundre  may  we  neuer 
twin.  1558  PHAER  SEneid  in.  G  iv  b,  These  places  two 
sometime,. .  From  sonder  fel. 

•f*  C.  adv.  Apart,  asunder.   Obs.  rare. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  20385  V'ee  t>at  sa  wide  war  sunder  spred. 
(-1400  MAI/NDEV.  (Roxb.)  Pref.  2  A  flokk  of  schepe  bat  has 
na  schepehird,  be  whilk  departes  sunder.  1:1400  Destr. 
'J'rov  11062  The  prese  of  the  pepull  partid  hom  sonder.  1539 
TONSTALL  Serm.  Paint  Snnd.  (1823)  90  Teare  sunder  your 
hartes,  and  not  your  clothes. 

Sunder  (sy*nd3j),t'.  Now  poet,  or  rhet.  Forms: 
I  suudrian,  syndriau,  Nortktimb.  suindria,  3 
sundren,  -in,  3-5  sundre,  4  north,  sundir, 
4-5  sondre,  4-6  sonder,  5  sondir(e,  sundur, 
-yre,  sounder,  Sc.  swndre,  6  soonder,  (scinder), 
Sc.  sindre,  sindir,  synder,  6-9  St.  sinder,  4- 
sunder,  f  late  OE.  syndriant  sitndriatt,  for  earlier 
dsythirian,  dsundnan  (see  ASUNDER  v.^,ge-^  on-,  t6- 
sitndrian  =  \VFris.  sonder jc,  LG.  sinulcrn,  OHG. 
sitnt^a  rvn,  iund(e}r$nt  (MHG.  sunttrcn,  snn- 
dem*  G.  sandem},  ON.  sitndra  ;  f.  prec. 

The  rare  i6th  c.  form  scinder,  if  not  a  misprint,  is  prob, 
due  to  association  with  L.  scindlre  to  cleave.] 

1.  trans.  To  dissolve  connexion  between  two  or 
more  persons  or  things  ;  to  separate  or  part  one 
from  another,  f  Also,  to  set  (a  person)  apart  from 
a  state  of  life;  to  remove  (something)  froma  person. 

C9so  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xix.  6  OnoJergo  deusconittnxit, 
homo  non  sefuret,  bart  forSon  Koaje-geadrade  monn  ne. . 
suindria.  a  1050  Lihcr  Scintill.  i.  (1869)  5  Eorbcn.i  langnyss 
na  syndrafi  ba>e  soS  iufu  ^ebeud.  a  1067  Charter  of Ea<i- 
weard  in  Kemble  Cod.  Difl.  IV.  209  £if  xn\  man  hit 
awuni^e  mid  ajfr^cni^e  binge . . ,  si  he  ^esyndred  fram  Criste 
and  fram  eallen  his  Hainan,  c  i»oo  Trin.  Coll.  Hant.ytx)  pe 
Hcame  senegeS,  and  sundreS  hire  [sc.  the  soul]  fram  rihtwis- 
nesse.  ai**$.-incr.  K.  426  H  won  bet  fur  is  wel  o  brunc,  &  me 
wule  J>ct  hit  go  ut,  me  sundrcd  >>e  brondes.  c  1150  Gen.  ff  Ex. 


468  Of  irin,  of  golde,  siluer,  and  bras  To  sundren  and  mengen 
wjs  he  was.  a  1300  Cursor  J/.  24616  pan  com  mi  COMII  sant 
iohan,..Mi  soru  fra  me  to  >under.  c  1325  Melt;  Hoin.  48 
Pharisenes..Thai  war  sundered  of  comoun  lif.  1338  R. 
HKUNNE  Chron,  (1810)  170  pei  leld  fiueten  hundred  .S;ira/ins, 
bat  drenkled  were,  Fourti  &  sex  wer  sundretl,  &  alle  bo  were 
saued  bere.  1375  iti  Horstmann  AltengL  Leg.  (1878)  130/1, 
I  drede  me  he  ;-hel  him  sle.  perforc  sondred  stiel  be;  be. 
c  1470  HF.SRV  Wallace  iv.  626  Schir  Jhon  Butler. .Swndryl 
the  Scottis  and  did  thaim  mekill  payn.  1515  St.  Papers 
Hen.  /-'///,  IV.  297  Ye  Lordis.  .under  colour  wald  begin 
new  u.sis  to  synder  me  and  yc  Ki:,j;  my  son.  a  1578  I.ISDK- 
SAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  235  '1  tic  king., 
caussit  the  iudges  and  men  of  armes  to  sinder  and  red  thame 
[sc.  combatants].  1592  KYI»  ,S/.  Trag.  i.  ii.  59  Hccre  fallen 
a  body  scindred  [later  edd.  sundred]  from  his  head.  1628 
FORD  Lovers  Mel.  \.  i,  Twelue  monthes  we  haue  been 
sundred,  but  henceforth  We  neuer  more  will  part.  1634 
HEYWOOD  Lanes  tt'itches  iv.  G  iij,  The  tlentile  fashion 
sometimes  we  observe  To  sunder  beds.  1697  DRYIJKN  /  'i)g. 
Georg.  iv.  133  When  both  the  Chiefs  are  sund'red  from  the 
Fi^ht.  1812  CARV  Dante,  Purg.  xxxu.  14  That  excess  of 
sensible,  whence  late  I  had  perforce  been  sunder %d.  1818 
SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxvni.  We  that  are  sindered  in  sorrow  may 
meet  again  in  joy.  1865  (.JFIKIF.  Sci-n.  fy  GeoL  Ste't.  iii.  43 
A  mass,  once  evidently  connected  with  the  main  cliff,  .has 
been  sundered  by  the  loof  of  the  tunnel  falling  in.  1885 
FINLAVSON  Bwt.  Kelig.  86  Atoms  may  be  so  sundered,  and 
forces  so  transmuted,  that  th**  human  perMjnality,  as  such, 
may  cease  to  be. 

rejJ.  (izoo  'J'rht.  Coll.  Hom.  209 pedeuel..sundrede  him 
seluen  fro  g-xle.  a  1300  Cursor  ,!/.  22242  Hot  all  kingrilces 
bat  ruine  was  vnder  Fra  lauerd-htd  o  rome  bam  .sundre, 
1401  Pol.  Poems  (Hulls)  II.  91  He.,  that  sundrith  him  from 
Crist  and  his  chirche.  1591  SI-ENSIR  I 'is.  Worlds  I'uu.  64 
A  Sword-fish  small  him  from  the  re^t  did  sunder.  1605 
CAMDKN  Rtut,,  I^anguages  (1623)  22  Holy  religious  men, 
which  had  sundred  and  seuered  the inse lues  from  other, 
1612  liKKKEUooi)  Lang,  ty  Kelig,  xxvi.  (1614)  185  Hefoie 
the  Apostles  left  Syria,  and  sundred  themseluea  to  preach 
the  Ciospcll  abroad  in  the  world. 

f  b.  To  separate  in  thought,  distinguish.  Obs. 

a  1225  Ancr.  K.  270  |"e  jeteward — bet  i.s  wittes  vkile — bet 
ouh  forto  winden  hweate,  &  scheaden  be  eilen  .S:  tel  cbel 
uroin  be  clene  comes,  bet  is, . .  sundren  god  from  vucU;.  1357 
Lay  Folks  Catech  (T.)  427  It  kennes  us  to  knaw  the  godc 
fra  the  yvel,  And  als-so  to  sundir  the  tane  fra  the  tuthir. 
1550  COVKRUAI.K  Spir.  Perle  vii.  65  To  sonder  and  to  know 
the  one  fiom  the  other,  the  faythfull  from  the  vnfayihfull. 

to.  To  dissolve,  put  an  end  to  (a  state  or  con 
dition).   Obs. 

(11300  Cursor  ]\f.  26054  Reuth .  .suntlres  felauschipe  J»at 
was  Uitui.x  be  haul  and  sathanas.  1338  K.  UKUNSE  Chron. 
(iSio)  28  Whan  dede  his  lyfc  sundted,  ^e  folk  for  him  was  wo. 
1548  lit-:sTE  Agst,  Prh'.  .Masse  A  vj,  Thee  I'ryuee  Masse., 
sondereth  and  diuorseth  the  marriage  betwene  christ  &  vs. 

2.  To  divide  into  two  or  more  parts;  to  split, 
break  up,  cleave. 

a  1225  Ancr.  A*.  412  Nu  is  J'tus  laste  dole. .  to-deled  and 
i-sundred  o  lutleseouestucchenes.  c  1330  R.  BftUNNECAnw. 
ll'ace  (Rolls)  13154  pey  dide  sondre  ber  route.  1340  HAM- 
I'OLi:  Pr.  Consc.  4789  Ilka  stan,  on  divers  wyse,  Sal  >onder 
oilier  in  tbre  partj'se.  c  1400  Destr.  7'r0vj2jf>  He..Swynget 
out  a  sword,.  .Sundiet  thesercle  of  his  sure  helme.  a  1400-50 
Wars  Alt'x,  4268  Ne  nauthire  sondire  we  be  M  He  ne  na 
sede  sawis.  1570-6  LAMBAKUE  Perainh.  AV«/(i826)  334  The 
whole  Realme  was  sundrt- d  into  particular  kingdomes.  1614 
RALEIGH  Hist,  li'or/d  iu.  vi.  §  2  Xerxes  most  barbarously 
caused  the  young  man . .  to  be  sundered  into  two  parts.  1887 
MORRIS  Otfyss,  in.  449  The  beast'.i  neck-tendons  he  sundered 
with  the  blade. 

3.  To  keep   apart,   separate   by   an   intervening 

space  or  barrier,  from  something,     rare.    ^Chiefly 

fats') 

1606  SNAKS.  7V.  rf-  Cr.  v.  x.  27  No  space  of  Earth  shall 
sunder  our  two  hates.  1611  COHVAT  Crudities  54  Which 
Alpes  are  sundred  by  the  space  of  many  milts  the  une  from 
the  other.  1876  J.  PARKEJt  Paracl.  \.  ^ii.  106  Can  any  two 
spheres  be  much  more  widely  sundered  than  those  of  the 
preacher  of  the  gospel  and  the  artificer  in  iron  and  brass? 
1887  MOKKIS  Odyss.  I.  58  The  long-wrought  pillars  that 
sunder  the  heavens  from  the  earthly  land. 

4  ;/;/;-.  To  become  separated  or  severed  ft  out 
something  ;  esp.  of  a  number  of  persons,  to  part. 

(  1220  fiestiary  703  Wo  so  seit  he  [if.  turtle-doves]  Mjndren 
ovt,  i  seie  Sat  he  lejeS.  01225  Leg.  A'*tk.  1794  S«a  ba;i 
nan  ne  mei  sundrin  from  ofiere.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1395^ 
Frahim  sal  i  sundre  neuer.  ci33o  K.  NnnmsCAmw.  li'a<t 
(RollsJ  4454  Of  alle  be  fighters,  .ber  wasinaiiyon  doun  leyd, 
..&  wel  mo  scholde  jit  (at  nyght,  Had  bey  nought  sondred 
for  faute  of  lyght.  ? a  1400  Mortt  Arth.  ^  Whcnc  oure 
saules  schalle  parte  and  sundyre  ffra  the  body.  1570  Satir. 
Poems  Reform.  \\\\\.  99  Sinder  not  now  that  ar  aisemblit 
togidder,  QuhiH  ane  be  chustn  the  commoun  weill  to  auant  c. 
a  1650  CALUERWOOD  Hist.  Kirk(\%4$  11.  234  They  sindercd, 
and  were  not  .*o  familiar  after.  1715  RAMSAY  Gentle  Shtpk. 
iv.  ii,  Pate  must  from  his  Peggy  sunder.  1817  HOOD  Hero 
ft  Leaitder  xvi,  So  brave  Leander  sunders  from  his  bride. 
1867  G.  MACDONALD  Poems  116  Its  branches  sunder  not  in 
any  wind. 

tb.  Topotmfeli  Sc.  Obs. 

a  1575  Diurn.  Occurr.  (Haiinatyne  Cl.)  333  He  wald  rather 
byd  the  will  of  God  nor  sinder  with  the  same  castell.  i7«a 
RAMSAY  Three  Honxtts  I.  60  Ye  shall  hear,.  How  Joukum 
sinder'd  wi'  his  bonnet. 

5.  To  be  torn,  break,  or  split  in  pieces. 

[1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  312  The  firy  welkne  gan  to  thondre, 
As  thogh  the  world  scholde  al  to  sondre,)  a  1400-50  Wars 
Alex.  3003  Alexander,  .rydis  To  J»e  grete  Mode  of  Granton 
&  it  on  a  glace  fyndis.  Or  he  was  s<>;t  to  Ve  side,  ^it 
sondird  beqwcryns.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  I'l,  in.  ii.  411  Eiicn 
as  a  splitted  Ilarke,  50  sunder  we.  1614  RALI:IGH  Hist. 
World  iv.  ii.  §  4  He  commanded  that  ibis  poore  Griecian 
should  l>ee  presently  slaine  :  who  while  hee  was  a  sundring 
in  the  Tormentors  hand,  (etc.).  1839  'J intts  26  Apr.,  Let 
them  crack,  split  and  sunder  of  themselves,  1881  ROSSF.TTI 
White  Shi?  151  The  White  Ship  sundered  on  the  mid-main. 


SUNDERABLE. 

Hence  Su-nderable  a.,  that  may  be  sundered, 
separable;  Sunderer,  one  who  sunders  or  severs. 

1885  J.  E.  HARRISON  Stud.  Gk.  Art  v.  227  In  Plato's  Ideal 
philosophy,  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness  are  scarcely  sunder- 
able.  1888  MEREDITH  A  Reading  of  Earth  PoemsiSQS  II. 
144  We  may  cry  to  the  Sunderer,  spare  That  dearest ! 

Sunderance  (szrncbrans).  rare.  Also  5  son- 
dyrans ;  Sc.  sindrance.  [f.  SUNDER  v.  +  -AKCE.] 
Severance,  separation. 

1435  MISYN-  Fire  of  Love  n.  ix.  91  God  forbede  J?at  bodily 
sondyrans  make  partynge  of  sawlis.  1884  American  VIII. 
343  Any  sunderance  of  sympathy  with  the  Mother  Country. 
1885  J.  l)\\xLuckfl/Darrcllsl.\.%7  Lest.,  your  affections 
should  become  entangled  where  of  necessity  they  could  not 
bepermanently  placed,  and  cause  you  pain  in  the  sunderance. 

Sundered  (syndajd),///.  a.  [f.  SUNDERS.  + 
-En i.]  Set  or  kept  apart ;  separated,  separate. 
Also,  divided  into  parts,  severed,  scattered. 

^1325  Afctr.  Horn.  48  Pharisenes,  That  sundered  men  on 
Englys  nienes.  1594  SHAKS.  Riih.  Iff,  v.  iii.  100  Ample 
enterchange  of  sweet  Discourse,  Which  so  long  sundred 
Friends  should  dwell  vpon.  1678  DRYDEN  AH  for  Love  iv. 
i,  Set  all  the  Earth.  And  all  the  Seas,  betwixt  your  sunder'd 
Loves.  1796  COLERIDGE  Destiny  of  Nations  473  The  white 
bear,  drifting  on  a  field  of  ice,  Howls  to  her  sundered  cub^. 
1871  KOSSRTTI  Poems,  Dante  at  Verona  xix,  When  the  dust 
Cleared  from  the  sundered  press  of  Knights  Ere  yet  again 
it  swoops  and  smites.  1876  TENNYSON  Harold  in.  i,  He.. 
brought  the  sunder'd  tree  again,  and  set  it  Straight  on  the 
trunk. 

Sundering  (szrncbrin),  vhl.  sb.     [f.  SUNDER  w. 

•f-iNd1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  SUNDER;  part 
ing,  separation. 

c  1250  Gen.  tf  Ex.  458  Of  merke,  and  kinde,  and  helde,  & 
hie,  sundring  and  samening  13516  he.  1401  Pol.  Poems 
(Rolls)  II.  91  Heresie.  .in  oure  langage  meneth  sunderyng 
and  pattyn:;.  1435  MISYN  Fire  of  Lore  n.  ix.  91  pe  knot 
vnlousyd  of  drawynge  frenschyp  sal  comfort  h  heuynes  of 
bodily  sondyrynge.  1530  PALSGR.  272/2  Sondringof  a  thy  rig, 
remotion.  1582-8  Hist.  Jumcs  I'l  (1804)  126  That  was  the 
caus  of  thair  suddaine  sinderin?.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  A> 
Selv.  99  That  would  partake  of  sundering,  if  it  were  nut  ihe 
least  that  can  be.  1838  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Logic  xxv.  (iS66) 
II.  22  Under  Division,  .we  understand  in  general  the  sun 
dering  of  a  whole  into  its  parts.  1863  W.  PHILLIPS  Sfi.  vi.  121 
The  sundering  of  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  denominations. 
1865  GKIKIK  Seen.  <y  GeoL  Scot.  vi.  121  The  profound  con 
cavity  of  these  valleys  cannot,  .arise  from  the  sundering  of 
the  sides  of  a  fissure. 

So  Su  ndering" ///.  a.,  that  sunders. 

1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  II.  in.  332  A  new  lonely  pain, 
Like  sundering  death,  smote  on  her.  1876  MRS,  WHITNEY 
Sights  fy  Insights  xxx.  292  Myriad  sparkles  of  ever  sunder 
ing  atoms.  1885  E.  ARNOLD  Seer.  Death  23  Wide  asunder 
stand  \\  isdom  and  ignorance,  in  sundering  ways  They  lead 
mankind  ! 

t  Su'nderlepes,  adv.  (a.}  Obs.  Forms:  a. 
1-2  sunderlipes  (i  -as),  (2  sunderlipa),  3  sun- 
derlepes,  3-4sunderlupes,  4  sunderleps,  son- 
derlypes,  sondrilepes;  0.  i  sindorlipes,  sen- 
derlipas,  3  synderlepes.  [OE.  sunder-,  synder- 
lipes,  f.  sundor  (see  SUNDER  a.}  +  -hliep-  (as  in 
ONLEPY)  H-gen.  ~es.  Cf.  SERELEPES.  An  OE.  syti- 
derlipe  adj.  occurs  in  glosses.] 

1.  Separately,  apart  from  the  rest,  severally. 

c  1020  Rule  St.  Benet  (Logeman)  47  P salmi  ires  singilla- 
tint,  breo  sealmas  sindorlipes.  a  \\QQ  Aldketm  Gloss,  i,  206 
(Napier)  7/1  Se</uestratimti,  diuise^  i.  scorsnm^  sunderlipes. 
Ibid,  \.  1362,  37/1  Seperatim,  i.  siiigulariter,  synderliprs. 
CX175  Lamb.  Horn,  n  Nu  weren  pas  breo  laje  ^e-writen 
inne  ba  oftre  table  breode  sunderlipes,  c  1200  Tritt.  Coll. 
Horn.  5  Hecumefl  toelch  man  sunderlupes.  ai*t$Ancr.}\. 
Pref.  p.  xxiii,  pis  destinciun  aren  chapitres  fiue..&  spekeS 
of  euch  hwet  sunder  lepes  o  rawe.  c  1330  R.  HRUNNE  Chron. 
IVace  (Rolls)  3879  (His  sonderlypes  [z/.r.  sunder  lepsj  he  dide 
bem  swere,  Tyl  Argayl  schulde  bey  faib  bere.  13..  E.  E. 
Allii.  P.  C.  12  A^t  happes  he  hem  hyjt  Si  vche  0:1  a  mede, 
Sunderlupes  for  hit  dissert  vpon  a  ser  wyse. 

2.  Especially,  particularly. 

^c  1175  Laml'.  Horn.  137  Al  fie  alimsse  J?e  mon  deS  sunder- 
Hpe  for  to  quemen  ure  drihten,  alle  beo  cwenche^  sunnen. 
c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  25  Ac  sunderlepes  he  is  here  fader 
mid  wisse,  be  on  rihte  bileue  and  on  so3e  luue  understant 
his  holie  fles  and  his  holie  blod. 

3.  predicatively  as  adj.    Separate,  distinct. 

1393  LANGU  P.  PI.  C.  xix.  193  Sibthen  thei  ben  surlepes 
[v.r.  sondrilipes], ..thei  han  sondry  names. 

t  Su  nderling,  adv.  Obs.  rare-1.  [Alteration 
of  SUNDERLY  adv.  by  substitution  of  suffix  -LINU  2. 
But  cf.  LG.  sunder  line*  -linge(n.~\  Severally. 

c  1310  Cast.  Lore  290  Foure  doutitren  hedde  be  kyng,  And 
to  vchone  sunderlyng  He  ;af  a  dole  of  his  fulnesse. 

t  Su  iiderly,  a.    Obs.     Forms  :   i  sundorlic, 
synderlic,  2-3  sunderlich,  4  sunderly,  5  son 
derly,  sondrely.    [OE.  sundorlic  (also  syndtrlic},    ' 
f.  sundor  \  see  SUNDER  a.  +  -lie  -LY  *.    Cf.  (M)LG.    ! 
sunderttk,  OHG.sun/ar!M  (MHG.,G.  sondtrlicK),    \ 
ON.  sundrligr.     Cf.  SUNDRILY  a."\ 

1.  Peculiar,  special,  private. 

c888  ^ELFRKD  Boeth.  xxxiii.  §  5  Seo  pesceadwtsnes.  .is 
synderlic  craeft  J»aere  saule.  ^897  —  Gregory's  Past.  C,  Hi. 
409  D^em  is  sundorlic  sang  to  smganne.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn. 
91  Ne  heore  nan  nefden  sunderlich  ehte. 

2.  Separate,  several  ;  distinct,  diverse,  different, 

a  1225  Ancr.  J?.  14  Euerich  dole  wi&ute  moncglungespekeiS 
al  bi  himsulf  of  sanderliche  bincges.  01400  Gloss,  in  Rel, 
Ant.  I.  9  Singulust  i.  UHUS per  se,  sunderly.  c  14*5  l-'oun-i. 
St.  Bartholomew's  (E.E.T.S.)  16  Three  men.  .sonderly  went 
to  sonderly  Bishops  of  the  See  of  Rome.  1481  CAXTON 
Myrr.  n.  ix.  88  The  meruayllous  trees  that  growe in  yndc. . 
ben  many  dyuerse  and  bere  sondrely  fruyt. 
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t  Strnderly,  adv.    Oh.   Forms  :   i  suundor-, 
sundurlice,    synderlice,    2-3    sunderliche,  (4 
sinderliche,    sundirly,    5    sondir-,  sondre-,  6 
1    sender-,   soondre-,    sundur-,    sundrely),     5-8 
i    sunderly.     [OE.  siindorlice  and  synderlice :  see 
1    SUNDER  a.   and  -LY  2.     Cf.   NFris.  sannerlik  es 
pecially,  MLG.  snnderliken^  -likes^  OHG.  sttntar- 
Ithho,  sunterttcho  (MHG.  sunter-,  sunder  I iche^n}, 
G.  sonderlich}*    Cf.  SUNDRILY  adv^\ 
1.  Separately,  apart;  individually;  singly. 

f  DO  a    Jr.  f-,,    ^    D it.    —i:    c  -  tr_  !_•___    -.  i.      t    t 


xxiii.  625  pa  hine  synderlice  jelc  man  beheold.    ^1175  Lamb. 

\  Horn.  \  i  per  weren  in  ber  oSres  tables  sunderliche  .iii.  ibode. 
a  izzg  Attcr,  A'.  90  Nu  ich  habbe  sunderliche  ispeken  of  beos 
breo  limes  -of  eien,  &  of  muoe,  &  of  earen.  c  13*)  Cast.  Love 
1508  paujvche  nome  of  pise  bre  He  sind^rliche  seyd.  1490  in 
Arnolde  Chron.  (1811)  in  In  wytnesse  wherof  the  partyt-s 
aforsayde  to  this  endenturs,  sunderly  hath  sett  ther  scales. 
1528  MORE Z>jK«/optr lit.  Wks.  355/2,  L.hauealsodyuersand 

1    man  ye  times  sunderlye  talked  with  almost  all  such.    1542-3 

i  Act  34  <y  35  Hen.  l'1/f,  c.  17  §  3  Our  ..Soveralgne  Lotde.. 
bathe  soondrelyeand  severallye  giuen  and  graunted  unto  the 
saide  Hisshopps,  divers  and  soondrye  Manoures.  a  1631  SIR 

•  R.  COTTON  Abrid$m.  Rec.  Twer  (1657)  362  The  King,  .de- 
dared,  that  they  [sc.  the  Commons]  were  sunderly  bound  to 
him.  1635  SWAN  Spec.  Mundi  vii.  §  3  (1643)  347  Seeing  they 
be  laid  downe  severally,  it  is  fit  they  be  explained  sunderly. 
1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  $  Srlv.  108  Every  whole  being 

,    greater  than  its  parts,  taken  sunderly. 

2.  Singularly,  specially,    rare. 

cgoo  tr.  Santa's  Hist.  iv.  xxiv.  (1809)  480/1  On  bysse 
abbudissan  mynslre  was  sum  broflor  synderlice  mid  god. 
cundre  ^yfe  ?;ema;red.  1481  CAXTON  Reynard  xxviii.  (Arbj 
70  My  wyf  his  sondrely  wyse. 

3.  Diversely,  differently,  variously,  rare. 

^1513  FABYAN  Chron.  vii.  (1811)  640  Of  this  Charlys  sun- 
drye  \\ Tylers  sunderly  wryte. 

4.  Dispersedly,  widely,  rare. 

1541  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  I.  63i  Commen  brutes  and 
rumours,  which  be  sunderly  spred  here.  1570  FOXK  A.  fy  AT. 
(ed.  2)364b  i  That  good  thing  which  by  y*  almighty  God 
is  sonderly  dispensed  to  diners. 

Sunderment  (szrndsiment).  rare,  ff.  SUNDER 
v.  -?-  "MKNT.1  Separation. 

1818  MME.  D'AKBLAY  Diary  17  Nov.,  I  saw  him  ill,.  .1  felt 
myself  well ;  it  was  therefore  apparent  who  must  be  the 
survivor  m  case  of  sunderment.  1895  ll'estnt.  Gaz.  17  June 
2/3  On  both  sides  of  him  were  other  canine  brothers  and 
sisters  condemned,  .to  a  similar  sunderment  from  home. 

t  Su  nderness.  Obs.  rare.  In  4  sondernesse, 

5  syndernes.     [f.  SUNDER  a.  +  -NESS.]    Diversity, 
variety.     (Cf.  SUNPRINESS.) 

a  1400  Minor  Poems  fr.  I'ernon  MS.  xxiv.  339  Heil  pat 
Blondest. .On  riht  half  of  vr  lord;  Whom  sondernesse  vm- 
bigob  Of  vertuwes  in  a-Cord.  a  1450  Ratis  Raving  \.  216 
Gif  bow  this  sex  ponlis  sei<,  pow  may  find  sindry  qualiteis. . 
Quha  takis  kep  to  this  syndernes  It  is  a  wertewmaisi  of  price. 

t  Su'uderwise,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  sondir- 
wise,  6  sondre  wyse.  [f.  SUNDER  a.  +  -WISE.] 
Asunder;  separately.  (Cf.  sundriwise&.\t  SUNDRY 

6  c.) 

?  a  1400  $  forte  A  rth.  3529  He . .  Dubbede  of  be  Danmarkes, 
dukes  and  erlles,  Disseueride  bem  sondirwise,  and  cites 
dystroyede.  rr  1536  Songs^  Carols  etc.  (E.E.T.S. J  98  Ac- 
compte  my  sorow  fyrst  &  my  dlstres  Sondre  wyse. 

Sundew  (swndi/7).  Forms  :  see  Sux  sb.  and 
])E\V  sb.  [ad.  early  mod. Du.  son-,  sundauw,  —  G. 
sonncntfiiti  transl.  of  L.  ros  solis  (see  Ros  sous). 

It  has  been  suggested  that  OE.  sundeaw  (glossing  '  ros- 
marina ')  is  for  * sunddiait.^  \.  e.  '  sea-dew  ',  a  literal  render, 
ing  of  L.  rdsmarinns.} 

Any  plant  of  the  genns  Droscra^  which  comprises 
small  herbs  growing  in  bogs,  with  leaves  covered 
with  glandular  hairs  secreting  viscid  drops  which 
glitter  in  the  sun  like  dew;  esp.  D.  rotitndifolia 
(round-leaved  or  common  sundew). 

1378  LYTE  Dodoens  m.  Ixxi.  412  Although  that  the  Sonne  ' 
do  sh inchoate,  .thereon,  yet  you  sh:ill  finde  it  alwayes  moyst  ! 
^..and  for  that  cause  it  was  called  Ros  Solis  in  Latine,  whiche  j 
is  to  say  in  Englishe  The  dewe  of  the  Sonne,  or  Sonnedewe.  ! 
JS97  GKRAHDE  Herbal  in.  civ.  1366  It  is  called  in  English  ! 
Sunne  deaw,  Ros  Solis,  Youth  woort :  in  the  North  parts  [ 
Red  rot,  blcause  it  rotteth  sheepe,  and  in  Yorkeshire  Moore 
grasse.  1698  Pkit.  Trans.  XX.  328  Hairs  like  those  on  the  \ 
Leaves  of  Sundew.  1757  A.  COOPER  Distiller  m.  I.  (1760)  ! 
215  The  Ros-Solis  or  Sundew,  from  whence  this  Cordial  ' 
water  has  its  name.  1840  HODGSON'  Hist,  Nortknmh.  m. 
11.360/2  Drosera  anglica,  Greater  Sundew.  1870  Kiscsi.EY  i 
At  Last  xii,  The  long-leaved  Sundew,  with  its  clammy-  j 
haired  paws  full  of  dead  flies,  a  1887  R.  JEI  FERIKS  Field  ft 
Hedgt'rcnu  (1889)  275  The  '  sog  ',  or  peaty  place  where  the  ! 
spring  rises,  and  where  the  sundew  grows. 

atirib.  1837  Partitions  Brit.  Cycl.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  330/1  . 
DroseraceX)  the  Sundew  family.  1887  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  ' 
(ed.  5)  550  The  Sundew  Order. 

Su  ii-di  al.  [f.  Su.v  sb.  +  DIAL  j^.1]  A  con 
trivance  for  showing  the  time  of  day  by  means  of 
a  shadow  cast  by  the  sun  upon  a  surface  marked 
with  a  diagram  indicating  the  hours.  (Earlier 
called  simply  dial.} 

Usually  a  fixed  structure  of  stone,  metal,  or  other  hard 
substance ;  sometimes  a  portable  object,  as  a  card,  requiring 
adjustment  by  means  of  a  compass  or  otherwise. 

1599  MINSHEU,  Relax  del  sol,  a  sunne  diall.  c  1629  in 
Maitl.  Club  Misc.  III.  375  Ane  Sone  dyall  and  ane  piller 
to  set  it  on.  1665  BOVI.E  Occas.  Reft.  iv.  xv.  (18481  254  The 
Boat- man  took  out  of  his  Pocket  a  little  Sun-Dyal,  furnished 
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with  an  excited  Needle  to  direct  how  to  Set  it.  1727  POPE 
Thoughts  far.  Sv6j\  Swift's  Wks.  1751  IV.  292  Like  a 
Sun-dial  on  the  front  of  a  house,  to  inform  the  I\eighbouis 
and  Passengers,  but  not  the  Owner  within.  1764  J.  1-  EKGU* 
SON  Lfct.  221  How  to  make  sun-dials  by  the  assistance  of  a 
good  globe.  z86z  HUGHES  Tom  tirown  at  Oxf.  Introd. 
(18891  2  The  great  college  sun-dial,  over  the  lodge.  1874 
MICKLF.THWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches  183  A  good  terse  motto 
is  a  desirable  addition  to  a  sun-dial. 

Sun-dog.  [Of  obscure  origin.]  A  mock  sun, 
parhelion  ;  also,  a  fragment  of  a  rainbow. 

1635  L.  FOXE  North-West  Fox  (Hakl.)  II.  291  This  even- 
ing  Sun  dog,  I  hope  may  bring  some  change  to  our  good. 
1698  S.  SEWALL  Diary  15  Feb.  (1878)  I.  471  Remarkable 
Sun-dogs  and  a  Rainbow  were  seen.  1840  F.  D.  BENNRTT 
Whaling  Voy.  I.  3  We  noticed  the  phenomenon  named  by 
nautical  men  a  '  wind-gall, '..or  sun-dog.  1896  KIPLING' 
Seven  Seas,  Three  Sealers  68  And  they  saw  the  sun-dogs  in 
the  haze  and  the  seal  upon  the  shore. 

Sundown,  sun-down  (sp'ndaun).  [Perh.  a 
shortening  of  sun-go  down  or  mn-gate-down  (see 
SUN  sb.  J3\] 

1.  The  going  down   of  the  sun  ;  the  time  when 
the  sun  goes  down  ;   also,  the  glow  of  sunset  ;  = 
SUNSET  i,  i  b;  the  west.     Chiefly  U.S.  and  Eng* 
and  Colonial  dial.  ;   occas.  poet,  or  rhetorical. 

i6ao  Depos.  I>k.  Archdeaconries  Essex  ff  Colch.  24  Nov. 
If.  174  (MS.),  Aboute  two  howers  before  sunne  downe.  1744 
W.  BLACK  jrnl.  i  June  in  Pennsylvania  Mag.  Jtist.  (1877) 

I.  408  We  staid  till  near  Sun-down  at  Mr.  Strettell's  Villa. 
1813 "in  JVm/ /*»*/.  Jrnls.  XVII.  168  Solid  dames  of  Boston, 
go  to  bed  at  sun-down,  And  never  lose  your  way,  like  the 
loggerheads  of  London  !    1827  J.  F.  COOPER  Prairie  it,  Have 
you  been  far  towards  the  sun-down,  friend  ?  1850 TENNYSON 
In  Mem.  xli,  Oft  when  sundown  skirts  the  moor.     1853  M. 
ARNOLD  Scholar  Gypsy  iii,  Screen'd  is  this  nook  ..And  here 
till  sun-down,   Shepherd,  will    I    be.     1858  O.  W.  HOLMKS 
Ant.  Break/. -t.  ix.  (1891)  212  The  Puritan  'Sabbath'.  .l>egan 
at '  sundown  '  on  Saturday  evening.    1873  MOKI.EY  Rousseau 

II.  315  A  mournful  sombre  figure,  looming  shadowily  in  the 
dark   glow  of   sundown.      1896    BADEN-POWKLL  htatabele 
Campaign  xt,  I  signed  his  warrant,  directing  that  he  should 
be  shot  at  sundown. 

2.  A  hat  with  a  wide  brim.   U.S. 

1888  Century  Klag.  Sept.  769/1  Young  faces  of  those  days 
seemed  as  sweet  and  winning  under  wide-brimmed  'sun 
downs  '  or  old-time  *  pokes  '  as  [etc.]. 

Hence  Su'ndowner  Australian  colloq,,  a  tramp 
who  makes  a  prnctice  of  arriving  at  a  station  about 
sundown  under  the  pretence  of  seeking  work,  so 
as  to  obtain  food  and  a  night's  lodging;  hence 
Su'ndowning,  the  practice  of  a  sundowner. 

1875  Miss  liiRD  Sandwich  Isl.  216  As  I  roile  up  to  the 
door,  certain  obnoxious  colonial  words,  such  as  '  sun 
downers,'  and  '  bummers,'  occuired  to  me,  and  I  felt  myself 
a  'sundowner'  when  the  hoit  came  out  and  asked  me  to 
dismount.  1883  J.  URAI--SHAW  A'ew  Zealand  iv.  26  Another 
class  of  labourers,  .know n  by  the  name  cf.  .Sundowners, 
because  they  never  approach  a  habitable  place  before  sun 
down,  lest  they  should  be  requested  to  take  a  further  stroll. 
1891  E.  KINGI.AKE  Australian  at  H.  133  A  certain  gang  of 
bushrangers . .caused  it  to  be  known  that  tramps  and  such 
like  were  under  their  special  protection...'!  he  effect  of  this 
was  to  makesundowning  an  intolerable  nuisance  within  the 
district.  1894  H.  NISBKT  Bush  CirCs  Rom.  26  Never  a 
tramp  was  turned  away  empty-handed  unless  he  was  a  well- 
known  sundowner. 

I!  Sundri  (szrndri).  East  Indian.  Also  sun- 
dari,  soondry,  -ee,  -ie.  [Bengali  sttndarj  (f. 
snndar  =  Skr.  sitndara  beautiful,  handsome).]  A 
tree  abundant  in  the  Ganges  delta,  Heritiera  minor, 
yielding  a  tough  and  durable  timber.  Also  applied 
to  //.  littoralis,  the  looking-glass  tree.  Also 
sundra-j  sunder-free  (Cent.  Diet.). 

1831  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  IV.  241/1  The  soondry,  so  much 
esteemed  in  Hmdostan  for  the  toughness  and  hardness  of  its 
wood.  1889  MAIDEN  Use/.  PI.  Australia  555  Heritiera 
littoralis. .'  Sundri '  of  India.  1907  Blackiv.  Mug.  Aug. 
252/1  The  d>  ing  and  stag-headed  snndri  puts  out  branches 
covered  with  fungi. 

Sun-dried  (szrnidraid),  a.  [f.  SUN  sb.  + dried, 
pa.  pple.  of  DRY  ^.] 

1.  Dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  as  clay,  bricks, 
or  articles  of  food,  etc. 

1600  J .  PORV  tr.  Leo's  Africa  vi.  268  Castles . .  enuironed  with 
walles  made  of  sunne-dried  brickes.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Trav.  35  Houses  of  sun-dried  mud.  1741  UOVSE  ratience 
184  Nor  wanted  he  for  fowl  or  sun-dried  fish.  1858  BIRCH 
Ane.  Pottery  I.  158  Sun-dried  clay  was  used  by  the  Greeks 
for  modelling  objects  intended  for  internal  decorations. 

2.  Dried  up  or  parched  by  the  sun,  as  vegetation, 
etc. 

1638  SANDYS  Paraphr.  Div.  Poems,  Exod.  xv,  As  Fire  the 
Sun-dri'd  Stubble  bmnes.  184^  Dumfries  Herald  Oct., 
Where  you  hear  the  whins,  with  their  opening  capsules, 
crackling  on  the  sun-dried  braes.  1889  CONAN  DOYLE  Micah 
Clarke  231  Their  dark  sun-dried  faces,  .marked  them  as 
fishermen  or  seamen.  1901  'd.  PASTON  '  Little  Mem.  iSthC. 
238  A  tuft  of  sun-dried  heather. 

Sundries  (szrndriz),  sb.  pi.  [pi.  of  SUNDRY  a, 
used  subst.  :  cf.  ODDS.]  Small  articles  of  a  mis 
cellaneous  kind ;  esp.  small  items  lumped  together 
in  an  account  as  not  needing  individual  mention. 

1815  \V.  H.  IRELAND  Scribbleomania  16  The  vender  of. 
sundries.  1836  Penny  Cycl.  V.  164/2  The  word  'sundries' 
being  an  abbreviation  for  'sundry  accounts  '.  1838  DICKENS 
O.  Twist  xxviii,  Mr.  Giles,  Brittles,  and  the  tinker  were  re 
cruiting  themselves.. with  tea  and  sundries.  1866  ROGERS 
Agric.  <v  Prices  \.  xxi.  547  A  few  of  these  [sc.  ladders]  are 
given  in  the  table  of  Sundries.  1912  Times  19  Dec.  20/3, 
6,885  bales,  made  up  as  follows  : — New  South  Wales,  387 
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bales;  Queensland,  323;..  British  East  African,  ten;  and 
sundries,  five  bales. 

b.  attrib.  {sundries-  or  sttndry-^t  as  sundry 
ledger  \  sundries-  or  sundry-man,  a  dealer  in 
sundries. 

1888  CasselCs  Encycl.  />iV/.,  Sundry-man.  1892  Garden 
«7  Aug.  191  Wasp-killers,  as  supplied  by  most  horticultural 
sundriesmen.  1894  Times  4  June  13/6  Druggists'  sundry- 
men.  1898  IVestm.Gaz.  2  Nov.  8/1  One  of  the  ledgers.the 
cash-book,  and  the  sundry  ledger. 

tSu'ndrily,  a.  Obs.  rare.  Forms:  I  syn- 
dri(s)lic,  4  Sc.  syndryly,  6  sondrilie.  [OE. 
syndriglic;  see  SUNDRY  and  -LY  1.  Cf.  SUNDKKLY 
«.]  a.  Separate,  individual,  special,  b.  Diverse. 

agoo  tr.  B&J<i's  Hist.  iv.  xviii.  [xvi.]  (1899)  426  Twesen 
cynelice  cnihtas  ba  mid  syndri^licie  [v.rr.  syndrilicre,  syn- 
derlicre]  Codes  £yfe  wxron  xesi^efajste.  ciyj$  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints  xxxvi.  (Baftista)  386  J>ane  lohnne  criste  commendit 
gretly  ofuertui^efare&syndryly.  [1556  J.  HEY  WOOD  ,S)*/V/<r>p 
<y  F .  Ixx.  94  After  recitall  so  sondrilie,  The  termes  but  natnd, 
where  memorie  is  most  base  :  Reniembraunce  of  the  whole, 
these  termes  bring  to  place.) 

t  Su'ndrlly,  adv.  Obs.  Forms:  I  syndris- 
lice,  Sc.  4  syndryly,  4-5  syndrely,  5  sindrely, 
syndryli  ;  4-6  sondrily,  6 -lie,  4  sundrylyche. 
7  sundrily.  [OE.  syndri«lite\  see  SUNDRY  and 

-LY  2.      Cf.  SUXDEBLY  <&fe.J 

1.  Separately,  severally,  individually. 

a  900  tr.  B.edas  Hist.  n.  x.  [xiii.J  (1890)  164  He..syndrfc- 
lice  [i'.r,  synderlice]  wses  fram  him  eallum  fri^nende,  h\\  ylc 
[etc.J.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  x».  138  [They]  held  thair  way 
in  full  gret  hy,  Nocht  all  to-gidder  hot  syndrely.  1390 
GOWER  Conf.  III.  129  Sondrily  to  everich  on  [sc.  star)  A gras 
belongeth  and  a  Ston.  ("1425  WVSTOUN  Cron.  \\.  i.  127 
Succedit  to  bat  heretage  Fourteyn  ayris  syndrely  [v.r.  sin- 
drely].  1539  Act  31  Hen.  £'///,  c.  13  §  25  The  same  duke 
and  lorde  Cobham.  .shall .  .enjoye  the  premisses  by  them 
sundrily  purchased. 

2.  Diversely,  variously. 

c  1425  WVSTOU.V  Cron.  vin.  vii.  1453  Off  Murrawe  and  of 
be  Dowglass?..Sen  syndry  spekis  syndryli  [r.r.  syndrely)  I 
can  noucht  put  bairn  in  story.  1576  T.  NEWTON  Lemnie's 
Complex.  (1633)  136  These  humours  being  of  great  force 
divers  wayes,  and  sundrily  affecting  the  body. 

t  Su-ndriness.  Obs.  Forms  :  Sc.  4-5  syn- 
drynea,  sindrynes^s  ;  6  sondrinesse,  soundry-, 
aundrynes.  [f.  Suximva.  +  -NESS.  Cf.  SU.NDER- 
NESS.]  Diversity,  variety;  occas.  a  variety  of  things. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xli.  (Agnes)  27  Of  fele  vertuse  with 
syndrynes  heclethis  bame.  4:14x5  WYSTOL-X  Cron.  vin.  xvi. 
3443  Qwha  skalis  his  thoucht  in  syndrynes  [v.r.  sindryties], 
In  althynge  it  is  be  les.  a  1450  Ratis  Raring  \.  835  Mis- 
knawlege  of  jouthed,  The  quhilk  has  mekle  syndrynes  Tyll 
wnderstand.  1548  GKSTE  Agst.  Priv.  Mass*  Eivb,  They 
were  dyuersly  respected  of  god  in  consideration  of  the 
soundrynes  betwixt  ye  offer -:ri.  1563  BALDWIN  in  Mtrr. 
Mag.  n.  To  Rdr.  Lijh,  The  dyuersytye  of  braynes  in 
divisyng.  is  lyke  the  sundrynes  of  beastes  in  engendryng. 

Su  ndrop  s.  [f.  SUN  sb.  +  DROP  sir.]  Any  of 
the  species  of  (Enothera  (evening  primrose)  which 
open  in  sunlight. 

1796  XKMMCH  Polygl,-Lex.t  Sundrop,  Oenothera,  1845-50 
MRS.  LINCOLN  L>ect.  Bat.  App.  132  (Eiiotk(ra..fruticosa 
(shrubby  cenothera,  sun-drop).  1856  A.  GRAY  Man.  Bot. 
(1860)  131  Sundrops. 

Sundry  (wndri),  a.  Forms:  a.  i  syndris, 
(syndrys,  Northumh.  suindrij  ,  1-2  sindri},  2-3 
sindri.  4-5  sindre,  syndre  ;  Sc.  and  north,  4- 
sindry,  syndry,  5-7  sindri,  5-8  sindrie  (5 
seudri,  6  sin-,  syndrye,  -ie,  syndery,  8  sendry1 ; 
£.  3-4  sundri,  4-6  sondri,  -dry(e,  (4  sundrii, 
•dre,  sum-dri,  sondree  ,  5-6  sondre,  sundery, 
soundry,  5-7  sundrie,  souudrie,  6-7  sondrie, 
(6  so(u)ndery,  -ie,  soondrie,  7  aondrey),  4- 
sundry.  [OE.  syndrig  separate,  special,  private, 
exceptional,  corresp.  to  MLG.  sunder  j,tch  single, 
special,  LG.  suwterig,  OI1G.  sunt^a]rfct  sund- 
(i,rfat  -trig  special  (MHG.  sunderig^  -if} ;  f. 
sunder  SUNDER  a. :  see  -Y  *.] 

1.  Having  an  existence,  position,  or  stilus  apart; 
separate,  distinct.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

(.loop  &LFRIC  Judg.  Epil.  iGr.)  263  (>a  senatores . .  dz£> 
hwanlice  smcadon  on  anum  sindrian  huse  embe  eallcs  folces 
bearfe.  c  1000  Ags.  f's,  cxl.  12  (Or.)  Ic  me  syndri^  com. 
c  1150  Gen.  ff  Ex.  1085  Dor  was  in  belle  a  sundri  stede,  wor 
fte  sell  folc  reste  dede.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  332  f»is  wright  [sc. 
God]. .  Fraal  oi>er,  sundri  [/•'tu'r/l  ys  sundrc)  and  sere.  Ibid. 
16094  pe  prctori,  J»al  was  a  sundri  stede.  1393  LAXGL.  P.  Pi. 
C.  xix.  192  PTC  persones  in  o  pensel .  .departaDle  from  o\>er. . 
And  sondry  to  s«o  vpon.  1533  N.  UDALL  Caronat.  Anne 
Botey*  In  Arb.  Garner  II.  sSTThe  fourth  Lady,  .peerle-s  in 
riches,  wit,  and  beauty;  Which  are  but  sundry  qualities  in 
yon  three  [sc.  Juno,  Pallas,  and  Venus).  1549  COVER  DALE, 
etc.  Erasm.  Par.'  j  I'et.  9  Let  not  a^e,  estate,  condicion 
or  sondry  being  in  diuerse  countre*  di^seuer  you  a  sondre. 
1790  MRS.  WHKKLER  WettmUt.  Dial.  (18021  114  She  ligs  m 
a  sendry  kaw  boose. 

f2.  Belonging  or  assigned  distribiitively  to  cer 
tain  individuals  ;  distinct  or  different  for  each 
respectively.  Obs. 

a  900  tr.  Bxtfit't  Hist.  iv.  xxiii.  (xxii.)  (1890)  318  porh  s>-n- 
dri?;e  ^me  ondsware  torig.  perningitla  tua  ret/vnsa}  ic  on^« 
&  oncneow,  bzt  [etc.  J.  Ibid.  v.  xxiii.  1899'  697/1  On  septem 
Epistolas  Canonicas  [ic  sette]  syndrie  bee.  c  1000  >ELPRIC 
Detit.  xxxiti.  5  Moyses  J*a  Rebletsode . .  l>a  twelf  m^^Sa  aelce 
mid  sindrive  blet*.unce.  c  1*05  LAY.  2688  He  hefde  on  liue 
tuenti  sunen  and  ale  hefde  sindri  moder.  a  1300  Cwj-11'  .'/. 
9533  Ilkan  sum-dri  pift  he  eaue.  1375  BARBOVR  Bruce  x. 
731  His  men,  tn-io  syndry  plas,  Clam  ova  the  wall.  1430-4° 


LYDC.  Bwhas  \.  ii.  (MS.  Bodl.  263)  17/1  The  centre  off 
Sennar  the!  forsook  And  ech  off  hem  a  sondri  centre  took. 
a  1548  HALL  Chron.i  Hen.  I' III  70,  ini.  hed  peces  called 
Arnutes,  euery  pece  beyng  of  a  sundery  deuke.  1549 
Contpl.  Scot.  vi.  65  Ilk  ane  of  them  hed  ane  syndry  insira- 
ment  to  play  to  tile  Jail,  the  fyrst  hed  ane  drone  bay  pipe,  the 
nyxt  hed  ane  pipe  maid  of  ane  Ijleddir  and  of  ane  reid,  the 
thrid  playit  on  ane  trump  [etc.].  159*  GKEESE  Canny 
Catching  Wks.  (GrosartJ  XI.  84  Those  Amarosos  here  in 
England . .  that . .  wil  haue  in  euery  shire  in  England  a  sundry 
wife,  a  1700  DKYDKN  Orid's  Art  Lore  i.  S6j  Experience 
finds  That  sundry  Women  are  of  sundry  Minds.  1715 
PENNECUIK  Truth's  TrtiT.  114  Ilk  an  ran  a  sindrie  gait. 
1738  WESLEY  i's.  civ.  iv.  His  .Ministers  Heav'n's  Palace  fhl, 
To  have  iheir  sundry  Ta^ks  a.tsign'd. 

t3.  Individually  separate;  that  is  one  of  a  number 
of  individuals  of  a  class  or  group.  Usually  with 
pi.  sb.  or  sint;.  sb.  in  pi.  sense  :  Various,  (many) 
diffetent.  Ol>s.  (or  merged  in  5  . 

c  1150  Gen.  <V  A'.r.  6^5  Al  was  on  speche  ffor  hi-foren,  3ur 
woren  sundri  speches  boren.  1375  HAHHOUR  Brine  v.  7  For 
to  mak  in  th:iir  synging  Syndry  notis,  and  sjundis  sere. 
14..  Sir  Bt'uts  (M.S.  E.)  4313  +  46  He  hadde  wunnen  in  to 
hys  liond  Many  a  batayle  in  sundry  lond.  c  1470  HHNIIY 
il'n Uace  l.  29  Elrisle.  .Auchinbothe.  and  othir  syndry  place. 
1551  KECORDE/V>MW.  Knoivl.  \.  xvii.  Diligently  behold  how 
these  sundry  figures  be  turned  into  triangles.  1561  T.  HOHY 
tr.  Castigliones  Courtycr  \.  (1577)  I>  vij  b,  In  learning  to 
handle  sundrie  kinde  of  weapons,  1596  Kdtv.  ///,  in.  i.  6y 
Like  to  a  medduw  full  of  sundry  Mowers.  1603  Uu?  . 
Pembrokeshire  (1892!  269  The  seuerall  sortes  of  fowfe..and 
.  .the  sondrey  kindes  of  taketnge  of  them.  1677  in  I  'erney 
Mem.  (1907)  II.  327  There  are  sundry  sorts  of  Habits  be- 
comming  Souldiers  in  partiuular.  1754  SHKKLOCK  Disc.  vii. 
(1759)  I.  215  The  Prophets  of  old  were,  .destroyed  hy  sundry 
Kinds  of  Death. 

t  b.  Preceded  (rarely  followed)  by  an  adj.  of 
number  or  plurality  (tsp.  many}.  See  also  6  e.  Obs. 

1377  LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  xni.  38  panne  cam  scripture  And 
serued  hem.  .of  sondry  metes  man  ye.  1390  (j  JC.VI-.K  Coif.  \  I, 
359  Thei  bede.  .Tuos'jndri  l»eddcs  to  be  dyht.  1474  CAXTON 
Chesse  iv.  v.  (1883)  176  Whan  he  is  in  the  myddcs  of  the 
tabler  he  may  goo  in  to  viii.  places  sondry.  1500-20  D:/N. 
BAR  Poems  xxvi.  26  Heilie  harlottis.  .Come  in  with  mony 
sindrie  gyiss.  15..  Ad<im  Kel  470  i:i  Hazl.  /;.  /'.  /'.  II. 
158  We  haue  slaie  your  fat  falow  tier  In  many  a  sondi  y 
place.  1570  KOXK.-J.  *  Af.  (ed.  2)  1362/2  In  those  dayes 
there  were  ij.  sundry  liibles  in  Engli-he.  1570  Satir.  Poems 
Reform,  xiii.  17  And  this  h-;  vsis  mony  sindiie  sortis.  1570-6 
LAMBAKDIC  Perantb.  Kent  (1826)  19^  The  third  Brooke., 
being  crossed  in  the  way  by  seven  other  sundry  bridges. 
1617  MORVSMS  I tiit.  i.  231  Nine  sundry  Sects  of  Christians 
haue  their  Monasteries  within  this  City.  1678  K.  Il.\i:i  : .AY 
Apol.  Quakers  v.  §  23.  157  This  Parable,  repeated  in  three 
sundry  E  van  g-_-  li.iLs. 

*t~  C.  Comb.,  as  stindry-coloured^  -shaped  adjs. 

1587  GOLDING  De  Momay  \i.  (1592)  62  Afore  making  this 
sundri-Uiaped  world,  God  had  concerned  an  incorruptible 
paterne  thereof.  '593  DRAYTOX  i-lcl.  i.  14  His  sundrie 
coloured  Coat,  a  1700  KVI.I.YX  Diary  June  1*345,  The  quire, 
wall'd..  with  sundry  colour'd stone  halfe  relievo. 

f4.  Different,  other.  (Const,  from.}  With  pi. 
sb.  or  *ing.  sb.  in  pi.  sense :  I  )i verse,  manifold.  Ol>s. 

13..  Cursor  M.  4246  (G  >tt.i  Putyfar..hcld  io^eph  in  mensk 
and  lare  Al  bou  pair  treuthes  sundri  ware,  t  1400  Rom. 
Rsse  5184  If  I  may  lere  Of  sondry  loves  the  manere.  1:1470 
HENRY  Waltacc  x.  708  The  king  changyt  on  syndry  hurs 
offSpayn.  1509  HA  WES  /'as.',  i'ltas.  iv.  (Percy  Soc.)  19  A 
venemous  beast  of  sundry  likenes.  1535  COVKRDALE  B;ble 
Prol.  lo  Rdr.  f  2  Euery  church  allmost  had  y"  Byble  of  a 
sondrye  translacion.  1548  TURNER  Xatncs  Herbes  (E.D.S.) 
23  Oudaus. .  is  a  sundry  herbe  from  Cinara.  1551  —  Herbal 
i.  K  Uj,  Dioscorides  descrybeth  thes  herbes  seuerally,  &  so 
maketh  them  sondry  herbes.  1586  DAY  Kngl.  Secretsrie 
i.  (1625)  132  How  many,  and^  how  sundry  are  the  euils 
wherewith  our  mort:ill  state  is  endangered.  1614  W.  B. 
Phitos.  Hnnfuet  (ed.  2)  113  The  sundryest  ktndes  of  ex- 
tremilie*.  1639  Ft  LLER  Holy  Jf-'ariv.  vi.d647)  176  A  sundry 
dialect  maketh  not  a  several!  language.  1668  Ci'Lt'EfrER  & 
COLE  Barthrtt.  Anat.  in.  xi.  152  The  external  parts  about 
the  mouth  are  sundry. 

b.  fC.T  Consisiingof  different  elements,  of  mixed 
comjiosition.  Obs.  rare. 

1594  HOOKF.K  lUcl.  Pol.  iv.  vi.  §  3  Forbidding  them  \sc.  the 
Jew-*]  to  put  on  garments  of  sundry  stuffe.  1600  SHAKS. 
A.  Y.  L.  iv.  i.  17  A  melancholy  of  mine  owne.  compounded 
of  many  simples,  extracted  from  many  objects,  and  indeed 
the  sundrie  contemplation  of  my  trauetls,  in  which  my  uften 
rumination,  wraps  me  in  a  most  humorous  sadnesse. 

(£)  Consisting  of  miscellaneous  items :  cf.  SUN 
DRIES. 

1790  BEATSON  A'av.  4  Mil.  .If em.  II.  187,  75  tons  of  sundry 
wood.  1870  RAYMOND  Statist.  Minet  +  *W»/«f  (1872)  08 
The  assets  of  the  company  [include]  Cash  in  Bank  of  Cali 
fornia  $119,60^..  .Sundry  open  accounts  $2,3*3.  I9I3  '^'/«« 
9  Aug.  19/2  Yield,  including  sundry  revenue,  ^4, 855. 

5.  As  an  indefinite  numeral :  A  number  of, 
several.  (The  prevailing  use.) 

t  Occas.  with  poss.,  as  sundry  his  -  several  of  his. 

^1375  St.  Leg.  Saints  \\.  (Tauluf)  26  In  parelis  wes  he 
stad  sindry.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  \.  209  This  Emperour.. 
Withinne  a  l*-n  mile  envtroun.  .Hath  sondr^-  places  forto 
reste.  1456  SIR  O.  HAVE  Laiv  Arms  (S. T.S.I  107  And  51' 
ii  th.ire  sindry  othir  realmes  that  obeyis  nocht  to  the  Em- 
peroure.  1541  UDALL  Erasm.  Afofih.  321  Whom  Cicero 
veray  often  tymes  citeth  in  soondrie  his  werkes.  '55*  Bk. 
Com.  Prater,  Morn.  Prayer,  Exh  ,  The  scripture  moueth 
vs  in  sondrye  places,  to  acknowledge  and  confess  our  many. 
folde  synnes  and  wyckednes^e.  1605  SHAKS.  .\fa-f-.  iv.  iii. 
158  Sundry  Blessinfjs  hang  about  hU  Throne,  That  speake 
him  full  of  Grace.  1630  PHVSSK  Anti-ArmtH.  118  Subiect- 
ing  it  to  sundry  alterations,  periods,  and  changes  at  our 
pVa«.ure.  1781  Miss  BARNEY  Cecilia  n.  ii,  (She)  was  then 
ushered  with  great  pomp  through  sundry  apartments.  1794 
Blwmfietttt  Reports  13  The  Court  having  heard.. sundry 
affidavits  read.  1843  JAMES  Forest  Days  i,  These  benches 


formed  the  favourite  resting-place  of  sundry  old  men.  1870 
A.  R.  HOPE  My  Schoolboy  hr.  xi.  149  Disturbing  the  placid 
repast  of  sundry  forlorn  cows.  1913  Ox/.  L'n.i1.  t,az.  19 
Feb.  493,  2  Having  built  some  proper  out-houses  to  replace 
sundry  untidy  woudcn  hen-roosts. 

tb.    In    collocations,  as  sundry    (and}   divers, 
divers  (and }  sundry,  sundry  (and}  several.   Obs. 

6  14*0  'i  LVDG.  Assembly  o/ Gods  321  Chaui)Ke;ible  of  sondry 
dyuerse colowres.  1483  Rolls  <\f  Pailt.  VI.  245  i  Sundrie 
and  diverse  f.dse  and  tr.titerous  proclamacions.  1495  Xai-at 
Ace.  Hen.  I  'II  iS/j)  138  Diverse  t^i  soundiieshippts  a  1548 
HALL  Lkron.,  Edw.  ifr  222  At  sondry  and  sem-r.t:i  Un.es 
(and  not  all  at  one  tyme  .  1574  in  loth  Re/>.  Hist.  J/.S.V. 
(  ointti.  App.  v.  424  Fur  dyver.se  and  sondrye  good  octal  ions. 
1590  L.  LI.UYD  Dialt  Dales  76  At  sundrie  several  1  timts. 

c.  ellipt.  and  (chiefly  Sc.,  absol.     (Cf.  SEVEKAL 
a.  4  c. ) 

c  1470  HKNRY  Wai/ace  1.  159  Syndry  wayMyt,  \.\A  na:,e 
wyst  be  (juliat  way.  1575  in  Mai:!.  Llub  J/isc.  I.  115 
Syndery  boy  it  h  of  the  <_itie  and  gentillmen  upaland.  a  1629 
HINDE  7-  Rrnen  xlvi.  (1^41)  146  I>i\ei.s  and  sundry  of  the 
wurkes  uf  the  I.ord.  1680  H.  MOUE  Apoml.  Af-oc.  123  The 
not  under-itandinx  of  which  has  made  svindry  in  vain  attempt 
to  predict  events  fureiold  in  the  Apocalypse,  a  1796  ilri-tss 
Katharine  Jajfray  iii.  He\  tfrll  d  her  father  and  mi  tlier 
baith,  As  I  h-.-ar  sindry  say,  O.  1825  'J .  H'H.K  Sayings  Ser. 
n.  Doubts  <V  /"'.  i.  II.  £4  Sundry  of  those  little  h  em  m  ings  :md 
cnu^liiiiRs.  1875  WMMNKV  J.i/e  Lang.\\\.  115  Sundry  of 
tlie  modern  Kurupean  languaj-  . 

6.  I'hr.  fa.  On,  in,  a  sundry:  alteration  of 
on-,  in-sunder  \  sec  SIMJKK  ll;,  .-\si  M»EK.  t  b.  By 
sundries :  individually.  -f  c.  /;;  or  on  sundry 
wise  occas.  wises},  later  sundry  wise  :  in  various 
or  different  ways;  variously,  diurely.  d.  • /«) 
sundry  ways  'in  the  same  sense  .  e.  All  and 
sundry ,  occas.  -\  all  sundry  :  every  individu;  1,  every 
single;  now  only  absol.  occas.  -\  all  and  sundries  ^ 
=  everybody  of  all  elates,  one  and  all.  ^on^.  and 
chiefly  Sc.  =  L.  omnes  ct  -in^'it.'i. 

a.  c  1150  Gen.  ,y  Ex.  393  On   sundn  fthenken  he  to  ben. 
13..  Cursor  M.   1*^(5    d-tt.     We  er  ail  ane,.-Sua   h-t  we 
thoru    iiane-kin    art    Ne   man    l>e  nia<!e  in  stiiiijii  [Cctt.   in 
siindre]  part,     c  133,0  si  mi's  <V  Am:l.  i'.<,   Now  we  a.iondri 
schal  weii'ie.      a  1400  l'a>  It.  J  Ages  (Koxb.j  c,c,  I .  .clioppede 
of   the    nekke  And    \f   hecie    and    the   liaulse    hon.elyde  in 
sondree.     t  1420   ''.\.\\>>;.   Assetttl-iy  cf  i',n1$    1765  \Vhjdie 
j:i  i\  nic*s,  a  soiuiry  tleuydyd,  Mayst  tli<  w  litre  see. 

b.  a  1400-50    tl'iirs  Alex.  3909  \  ai  sel-e  out  be  sundres 
sexti  to-gedire. 

C.  <;  1375  .SV.  /.<-.  Saints  v.  \fohannt!,}  5  =  8  He  taucht 
I»am  in  syi.dry  vyis.  1375  HARI.(»'  H  Jl>  u  c  ix.  441  '1  li':  laif 
.. Sesit ..  Men,  army ng,  and  marchandiss,  And  uthir  yudis 

on  syildri  vi.s.-,.  14..  Chanter's  J' riot's  'J .  172  Hail.  MS. 
7334)  \Vhy..ryde  ^c  Ian  or  ^o*.n,  In  sut-ciry  wyse  (r.r. 
>>liape]  and  nou,t  alway  in  <K  n  ?  1484  in  Lett.  Ruh.  /// 
•V  Hen.  I'll  iRulls  I.  L8  Feitiiful  :>er\icts  to  us  in  MH  dry 
wise*  doon.  1549  COVEKDALK,  et>  .  Erasm.  J'a>:  Rot;.  33 
(iodtloeth  in  sondry  wyse  bestow  his giftes.  1577  l'>  <  •  •  '.K 
llercdailfs  J/usl'.  i.  {1586)  3  h,  The  fiuitefull  Karth  (hat 
tyld  in  sundry  wyse,  Vnto  the  eye  her  goodiy  fru;lrs  dooth 
yeelde.  1591  R.  TLKSLUI.I.  St.  James  14^  b,  Mt-n  f..ll  and 
sinne .  .three  waits  ..  and  there  is  no  man  which  doeth  not 
fall  through  euerie  one  of  tl.e>e,  sundriwive.  1818  St.on 
ilrt.  Mi.ii.  xlvii,  Tua  precious  saints  might  pu'  sundry 
wise,  like  twa  cous  riving  at  the  sarr;e  l;a\  - 

d.  ^1578  I.IXDKSAY  ;PitJ.cottie)  thron.  .Vt,/.  iS.T.S.)  I. 
3  Ingyne  of  man  he  Inclinatioun  in  tindrje  waj  es  is  giwiiv 
159«  I'IMME  Ten  Engl.  Lepers  K  4  b.  This  lepusie  of  pride 
dfjoth  sundrie  waies  lay  holde  upon  n>cn.  1605  SHAKS. 
^f<lcb.  iv.  iii.  48  Vet  my  j  ooic  Country  Shall . .  More  sufTer( 
and  more  sundry  wayes  then  euer.  1609  SKI-NK  Keg.  Maj. 
Table  61  He  quha  beiny  lawfullic  summoned,  is  absent,. .  is 
sindrie  wayes  vnlawed  according  to  tlie  CMer-itic  of  ihe 
courts.  1697  UKVUKN  l'i*g,C,eor%.\\\.  jE?  To  breed  him. 
break  him,  back  him,  are  requir'd  txpemnc'd  Masters  ;  and 
in  sundry  Ways ;  Their  Labours  equal,  and  alike  tl.eir  J*iaise. 
1743  BULKELKY  &  CfMMiNS  I'oy.S.  Scat  36  There  have  died 
sundry  ways  since  the  b);ip  first  struck  forty- fit  e  Men. 

C.  1389  in  Sir  \\  .  Fraser  ll'ttnjss  c/ li'.  liESt)  II.  24  Til 
there  ihyngys  al  and  syndry  lelily  and  fermly  to  be  fulfyllyl 
and  yhemmyt.  1480  in  Exch.  RuuxScct.  IX.  i.otn  /. ,  A 11  and 
sendrioure  Hegis  and  subditis.  1552  ABC.  HAMILTON fa/Yc^. 
(1884)  3  Till  al!  and  Mndry  ^ersonis.  1561  A.  SCOTT  J'oi-ms 
(S.T.S.)  L  95  To  ceis  all  sindr>e  sectis  of  hereseis.  159^ 
Keg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  303/2  Togidder  with  all  and  sindrie 
tiie  teindscheves.  1682  Lond.  Gaz.  Nu.  1682/1  To  have 
furfauit.  .all  and  sundry  bis  Lands,  Hereiages,  LitTrtnls, 
and  Rents. 

absol.  1428  Muuitit.  tte  Hfelros  (Bann.)  519  Till  all  & 
syndry  to  quliam  be  knawlnge  of  \>.i  prescntz  fettiU  sail  to 
cum.  144*  in  Keg.  Mag,  Sig.  Sit>t.  61/2  Till  a!  and  -sindri 
that  thir  presenter  leltrez  sail  here  or  see,  1783  W.  (ioxi  ON 
tr.  LITE'S  Row.  Hist.  n.  \\.  310  Sedition  never  failed  to 
procure  honour  and  respect  to  all  and  sundries,  it*  authors 
and  abettors.  1818  SCOT  i  Hrt.  Mi>i/.  Iii.  J<;in  wi'  Rob  Roy 
..and  revenge  Donacha's  death  en  all  and  sundr>.  1837-4* 
HAWTHORNK  Twice-telJ  T.  (1851)  I.  x.  171,  1  cry  aloud  to 
all  and  sundry,  in  my  plainest  accents.  1901  S(otsm,in  13 
Mar.  13/2  The  city  must  advertise  for  estimates  from  all 
and  sundry. 

t7.  That  sunders  or  separates;  dividing;  dis 
criminating.  Obs.  rare. 

1564  HAFDINC  Aniw.  to  Jewe f  s Chale nge  1 33 b, They  must 
vse  a  discretion,  and  a  sundry  Judgement  bet  wen  the  t  hinges 
they  write  agonUtic*K, .  .and  the  ihinges  they  \-tler  dogma 
tic*^.  1593  A.  CHUTE  ftrautie  Diskoi.fitred  (1908)  ill 
Thus  life,  and  death,  in  unitie  agreeing  Dated  the  tenor  of 
their  sonderie  strife. 

Hence  tBirndryfold  a,  manifold;  t  Su'ndry- 
bead,  <'tver-it\,  variety  ;  f  Su  ndrywher*  adz-., 
in  various  place-. 

c  1430  Lvno.  Minor  Poems  Perr^-  Soc.)  194  Complexionat 
of  'sondryfold  coloures.  1557  PHAER  /httetd  v.  M  iv  b, 
Skant  yemen  iwayn..the  same  coud  beare.  So  sondriefolde 
it  was.  1395  HVLTOM  Scat*  Per/.  <W.  de  W.  14941  n.  xlri, 
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pe  *soundryhede  of  orders  [of  angels].  1548  PATTEN  Exped. 
Scot.  M  vij  b,  His  valiaunce  *sundry  whear  tried.  1568  T. 
HOWELL  Arb.  A  mi  tie  Poems  (1879)  35  The  fethred  foule.. 
sundrie  where  his  fostring  foode,  With  chirping  bill  he 
peekes. 

Su'ndry,  adv.  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  Bindry.  Forms  : 
i  Northumh,  syndris^,  suindrije,  swyndria ; 
chiefly  Sc.  and  north.  4  syndri,  4-6  syndry,  5 
sindrie,  6  sindri.  (9  sinry,  sinnery,)  5-  sindry ; 
3-5  sundri,  4  sondry,  6-7  sundrie,  4-9  sundry. 
[OE.  symfrige,  ~  OHG.  sunt(a}rtgo  (MHG.  sun- 
derive,  LG.  sonderig,  siinderig] ;  f.  prec.] 

1.  Separately,  apart ;  severally,  individually. 
cggo  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  iv.  34  Seorsuw,  syndri&c.    7<5/V. 

xiv.  19  Singillatim,  swyndrla.  c  1*05  LAV.  24577  Alle  ba 
wepmen  at  heore  mete  seten  sund[r]i  bl  heom  seoluen.  c  1250 
Gen.  ft  Ex.  2354  In  loud  gersen  sulen  $e  sundri  riche  ben. 
a  1300  Cursor  .!/.  20202, 1  sal  to  be  a-postles  weind  onan,  And 
sceu  bam  sundri  an  and  an,  pat  tai  be  her  be  thrid  dai,  1375 
HARBOUR  Bruce  xvn.  297  He.. till  gret  lordis,  ilkane  syndri, 
Ordanit  ane  felde  for  thar  herhry.  ^1475  RaufCoilyar  29 
Be  thay  disseuerit  sindrie,  midmorne  was  past.  1524  St. 
Papers  Htn.  /"///,  IV.  12)  It  may  doo  gret  ewel  to  Me, 
and  pwt  the  Kyng  my  son  and  Me  syndry.  1538  STARK KY 
England  (1878)  85  The  fautys  wych  we  schal  fynde  sundry 
in  the  partys.  1589  ALEX.  HUME  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  60  They 
..sundrie  through  the  earth  were  driuen.  1590  SPENSER 
F.  Q.  \\.  ix.  48  These  three  in  these  three  roomes  did  sundry 
dwell.  1829  HOGG  Sheph.  Cat.  1. 1.20  The  herds  wha  lived 
about  three  miles  sindry. 

fb.  In  detail.   Obs.  rare, 

121300  Cursor-  .!/.  26603  Scrift  agh  be  scire  and  sundri 
[?-.  r.  sundre]  tald. 

2.  Of  a  single  object  (or  anything  so  considered) : 
In  or  into  pieces ;  to  pieces  ;    —  ASUNDER  adv.  4. 

'SB?  BE'-LENDEN"  Li~y  i-  xi.  (S.T.  S.)  I.  63  How  be  Veanis 
and  ndenatis  war  discomfist,  &  mecius  dictator  drawin  sindri 
for  his  demeritis.  1536  —  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  231  Drawin 
sindry  with  wild  hors.  1882  Jantiesorfs  Sc.  Diet.  s.  v.,  The 
thing  fell  sindry  in  my  ban*.  1893  F.  MACKENZIE  Crutsie 
Sk.  ii.  (1894!  20  ft  will  be  an  unco  hard  hoast  that  shak's  ye 
sindry. 

Sun-dry  (szrndrai),  v.  Chiefly  in  infl.  forms 
sun-dried,  sun-drying.  [Back-formation  from 
SUN-DRIED.]  To  dry  in  the  sun.  a.  trans. 

1695  Dis:.  Duties  on  Sugars  ^  Muscovado's,  not  improv'd 
by  Straining,  Sundryjng,  or  the  like.  181$  SoUTHEY  Tale 
Paraguay  n.  iv,  In  turtle  shells  they  hoard  the  scanty  rain, 
And  eat  its  flesh,  sun-dried  for  lack  of  fire.  1859  K-  **• 
_BL'Rrox  Centr.  A/r.  in  Jrnl.  Geog.Soc.  XXIX.  405  [Tobacco] 
is  prepared  for  sale  in  different  forms.  Everywhere,  how- 
ever,  a  simple  sundrying  supplies  the  place  of  cocking  and 
sweating.  1893  D.  J.  RANKIN  Zambesi  Basin  xiv.  244  The 
meat,  .is  cut  into  strips,  sun-dried  and  smoked. 
b.  intr. 

1883  STEVENSON  Treas.  fsl.  xx\x,  We'll  all  swing  and  sun 
dry  for  your  bungling.  1886  —  Kidnapped  iii.  24,  I  must 
have  the  bed  and  bedclothes  aired  and  put  to  sun-dry. 

Sundry-man:  see  SUNDRIES  b. 

Suns,  obs.  f.  SHUN,  Sox,  SOON,  SOUND  v.1 

Suneful,  obs.  form  of  SINFUL. 

Sunegen,  -eghen,  -egi,  obs.  forms  of  SIN  v. 

tSunegild.  Obs.  rare"1.  Also -ilt.  [f.  sune- 
geny  SIN  v.  +  -ild  fem.  suffix  (see  GRUCCHILD).]  A 
female  sinner. 

^1130  Halt  Kleid.  (MS.  Titus)  43  As  te  eadi  sunegild 
[MS.  Bodl.  sunegilt]  marie  Magdalene.  .bireowseS  hare 
gultes. 

Sunen,  obs.  form  of  SHUN. 

Suneniht,  -ni^t,  var.  SUNNIGHT  Obs. 

Su'nfall.     Chiefly  poet,  or  rhet.    [See  FALL  v.    j 
7  e.]    Sunset. 

1600  TOURNEUR  Trans/.  Kfetam.  Ixxiii,  Heauen..but  eu'n 
now  lamented  The  sun-fall  of  thy  selfe.  1603  istPt.  Jero- 
ninto  895  Many  a  bleeding  hart,  which,  eare  Sunne  fall, 
Shall  paydeere  trybute.  1870  R.  S.  HAWKUdndM  Ball., 
Aurora  i.  Sunfall,  and  yet  no  night  !  iSjpCRAWFt'RD  Round 
Cal.  Portugal  33  From  early  dawn  to  sunfall. 

Su'ii-fish,  sb. 

1.  A  name  for  various  fishes,  of  rounded  form  or 
brilliant  appearance,  or  that  bask  in  the  sun. 

a.  Any  fish  of  the  genus  Mala  (also  called  Orthagoriscus 
or  Cephalits),  comprising  large  fishes  of  singularly  rounded 
and  ungainly  form,  found  in  various  seas-  b.  Any  one  of 
the  various  species  of  Le/>oniis,  Pomotis^and  related  genera, 
small  fresh-water  fishes  abundant  in  N.  America-  c.  A 
name  far  the  basking  shark  :  see  BASKING  ppl.a.  2.  d.  The 
OPAH,  Lampris  tuna  or  gutta'.us.  e.  A  local  name  for 
fishes  of  the  genus  Selene ;  —  MOON-FISH  c. 

a.  1619  HIGGINSOS  Jrnt.  in  Hut<hinson  Pafrrs  (Prince 
Soc.)  I.  43  A  lar,-e  round  fish  sayling  by  the  ship's  side, 
about  a  yard  in  length  and  roundness  {printed  rounders] 
every  way.  The  mariners  called  it  a  sunne  fish  ;  it  spreadeth 
out  the  finnes  like  beames  on  every  side  4  or  5-     *686  RAY 
Willughby's  Hist.  Piscium  151-2.    1734  Phil.  Trans.  XLI. 
343  A  Sun-fish  weighing  about  500  Pound  Weight.     1804 
SHAW  Gen.  Zool.  V.  n.  438  T!ie  Short  Sun- Fish  U  a  native  of 
the  European  seas..  :  its.  general  appearance  rather  repre 
sents  the  head  of  some  large  fish  than  a  complete  animal. 
Ibid.  439  Oblong  Sun-Fish..  .Variegated  Sun- Fish.  Ibid.  440 
Pallasian  Sun-Fish.  iSagT.BEALE  Nat.  Hist. Sperm  IV/tale 
212  The  ugly  sun-fish  now  and  then  came  floating  by.    1879 
E.  P.  WRIGHT  Anim.  Life  456  The  Short  Sun  Fish  (Ortha- 
goriscus  mola]  is  not  rare  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland. 

b.  1685  PKNN  Furtk.  Ace.  Pcnnsylv.  9  There  is  the  Cat 
fish,  or  Flathead  ..Perch,  black  and  white,  Smelt,  Sunfish, 
&c.     1796  MORSE  Atner.  Geog.  I.  482  In  the  lakes,  yellow- 
perch,  sun-fish,  salmon-trout.     1888  GOODE  Atner.  Fishes 
67  The  Blue  Sun-fish,  Lepontis.  pallidus,  is  also  known  as 
the  '  Blue  Bream'. 

c.  1746  C.  SMITH  State  o/lVaterford  x\.  271  This  coast  is 
pretty  much  frequented  by  Porpoises,  Sun-fish,  Seals,  &c. 


1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVII.  714/2  Squalus...  The  max- 
t'/mis,  basking  shark,  or  the  sun-fish  of  the  Irish.  1886  Ibid. 
XXI.  777/2  The  Basking  Shark  (Selache  maxima),  some 
times  erroneously  called  'Sun-Fish  '..may  be  seen  in  calm 
weather,  .motionless,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  back  raised 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  a  habit  which  it  has  in 
common  with  the  true  sun-fish  (.Ortkagoriscus). 

d.  1884  Encycl.  Brit.  XVII.  777/1  Of  ah  (Lampris  luna). 
..  From  its  habit  of  coming  to  the  surface  in  calm  weather, 
showing  its  high  dorsal  fin  above  the  water,  it  has  also  re 
ceived  the  name  of  'sun-fish  '. 

e.  1884  GOOGE   No.!.  Hist.   Aquatic  Anim.  322    Selene 
setipinnis.  .known..  in  North  Carolina  as  the  '  Mootifish* 
or  *  Sunfish  '. 

t  2.  A  kind  of  starfish  with  numerous  rays:  cf. 
sun-starfish  s.v.  SUN  sb.  13  b.  Obs. 

1681  GREW  Musaeum  \.  v.  iv.  124  A  Star-Fish  with  Twelve 
Rays;  by  some  called  Sun-Fish. 

Hence  Sivnfish  v.  (C/.S.  colloq.},  intr.  to  act 
like  a  sun-fish,  spec,  of  a  'bucking1  horse  (see 
quot.);  Su-nfl;sliery,  the  occupation  of  fishing 
for  sun-fish. 

1848  BRABAZOV  Fisheries  Irel.  v.  51  The  Sun  Fishery  is 
not  confined  to  the  Sun  Fish  bank  of  Clew  Bay.  1888  ROOSE 
VELT  in  Century  Ma°.  Apr.  854/2  He  may  buck  steadily 
in  one  place,  or  'sunfish  ',—  that  is,  bring  first  one  shoulder 
down  almost  to  the  ground  and  then  the  other. 

Su'nflower.     [tr.  mod.L.y?^f  so/is."] 

fl.  The  heliotrope  {Heliotropiuni).  Ob$.rare~^. 

1562  TURNER  Herbal  n.  13  b,  Because  it  turneth  the  leaues 

about  wyth  the  sonne,  it   is  called   Heliotropion,  that  is, 

turned  wyth  the  sonne,  or  sonne  flower. 

b.  Used  vaguely  or  allusively  for  any   flower 

that  turns  so  as  to  follow  the  sun  :  cf.  HELIOTROPE  i. 

1652  BENLOWES  Theoph.  iv.  xv,  Ye  Twins  of  Light,  as  Sun- 
flow'rs  be  enclin'd  To  th'  Sun  of  Righteousnes.  1794  W. 
BI.AKE  Songs  Exf>er.^  Ah  I  Sun-  Flower  i  Ah,  Sunflower! 
weary  of  time,  Who  countest  the  steps  of  the  sun.  1852 
ROBERTSON*  Serm.  Ser.  iv.  xl.  305  Christian  life  is  as  the 
turning  of  the  sunflower  to  the  Sun. 

2.  Any  species  of  the   genus   Helianthns,  N.O. 
Composite,  chiefly  natives  of  N.  America,  having 
conspicuous  yellow  flower-heads  with  disk  and  ray 
suggesting  a  figure  of  the  sun  ;   esp.  //.  aanttiis,  a 
tall-growing   plant   commonly    cultivated    for   its 
very  large  showy  flowers. 

1597  GERABDE  Herbal  n.  ccxlvii.  612  Flos^  Solis  maior. 
The  greater  Sunne  flower.    [1615  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  VHI. 
ii.  616  The  flower  of  the  Sunne  is  now  no  longer  the  Mari 
gold  of  Peru,  but  groweth  in  many  places  with  vs  in  Eng 
land.]    1703  TATE  tr.  Cowley's  Plants  iv.  C.'s  Wks.  1711  III. 
395  The  Sun-Flow  r,  thinking  'twas  for  him  foul  Shame  To 
I    nap  by  Day-light,  strove  t'  excise  the   Blame;  It  was  not 
!    Sleep  that  made  him  nod,  he  said,  But  too  great  Weight 
I    and  Largeness  of  his  Head.     1785  MARTVN  Lett.  Bot.  xxvi. 
(1794)  39?  The  annual  Sun-flower..  is  a  flower  of  wonderful 
,    magnificence.     1824  W.   IRVING   T.    Trav.    (1849)   395   The 
family  garden,  where  .  .gigantic  sunflowers  lolled  their  broad 
I    jolly  faces  over  the  fences.     187*  OLIVER  Elem.  Bot.  \\.  197 
'•    Sunflower  (Helianthus  annuus],  the  seeds  of  which  yield  a 
valuable  oil. 

b.  Applied  (usually  with  defining  word)  to 
various  other  composite  plants  with  radiant  yellow 
flower-heads  :  see  quots. 

1731  MILLER  Card.  Diet.  s.v.  CoronaSolis,  Another  Plant 
or  two.  .very  nearly  ally'd  to  the  Sun-  Flower...  19.  Chrys 
anthemum;  Helenii  folio..  -Dwarf  American  Sun-Flower... 
20.  Chrysanthemum,  ..  Doronici  folio,  ..  Dwarf-  Peach-co- 
lour'd  American  Sun-flower.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Suppl., 
App  ,  Rudbeckia^..^.  genus  of  plants,  called..  in  English 
the  Dwarf-sun-flower.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  App.  328 
Sun-flower,  Tickseeded,  Coreopsis.  Ibid.)  Sun-flower,  Wil 
low-leaved,  Helenia.  1843-50  MRS.  LINCOLN  Lect.  Bot.  App. 
109  Helenittm  autumnale  (false  sun-flowerl,  a  1830  W.  A. 
BROMFIELD  Flora  Vectensis  (1856)  253  f[nula}  Helenium.. 
Velvet  Dock.  Wild  Sun-flower.  1854  Miss  BAKER  North- 
ampt.  Gloss.t  Sun-flower.  Corn  marigold.  Chrysanthemum 
segctnm. 

Q.  fig.  Applied  to  a  person  of  resplendent  beauty. 
1823  BYRON  Island  ir.  x,  Neuha,  the  sun-flower  of  the  island 
daughters. 

3.  Applied  to  various  plants  whose  flowers  open 
only  in  sunshine  or  in  daylight. 

t  a.  The  marigold  :  cf.  quot.  1563  for  sun's  flower  s.v.  SUN 
sb.  13  c.  Obs.  t  b.  The  genus  Helianthemum  (N.O.  Cist- 
acex),  commonly  called  rock-rose  (also  sun-rose:  see  SUM 
sb.  13  b)  :  usually  little  or  small  sunflower.  Obs.  c.  The 
pimpernel,  local,  d.  The  star-of-  Bethlehem,  local. 

1670  RAY  Catal.  Plant,  Angliae  F  j  b,  Helianthtmnm 
Angttcum  luteum  Gerfarde].  Dwarf-Cistus,  Little  Sun 
flower.  1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.,  Helianthemum,  small 
Sun-flower.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  1110/2  Sunflower,  Helianthus; 
aUo  .  .  Ca'.endula  officinalis. 

4.  attrib.  and   Comb.,  as  sunflower-  plant,  -seed\ 
sunflower-leaved  adj.  ;  sunflower  oil,  an  oil  ob 
tained  from  the  seeds  of  the  sunflower. 


s  Anglicus\\.  4iiB[uphthalmumJHelianthoides. 
•Sun  Flower-leaved  Ox  Eye.  1860  Ure's  Diet.  Arts,  etc. 
(ed.  51  III.  843  *Sunflower  oil.  1857  A.  GRAY  First  Less. 
Bot.  (1866)  156  A  *Sunflower-pIant  .  .has  been  found  to  ex- 
hale  twenty  or  thirty  ounces..  of  water  in  a  day.  1789 
Trans.  Soc.  Arts  II.  113  Fifteen  bushels  of  "Sun  Flower 
Seed.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xii,  There  are  garden- 
ornaments,  as  big  as  brass  warming-pans,  that  are  fit  to  stare 
the  sun  itself  out  of  countenance.  Miss  Sedley  was  not  of 
the  *sunflower  sort. 

Sunfol(e,  -ful(l)e,  obs.  forms  of  SINFUL. 

Sung  (swrj  \///.  n.  [pa.  pple.  of  SING  v^\  Uttered 
in  musical  tones  (Liturg.  as  distinguished  from 
being  said  without  note). 

1526  Cartul.  S.  Nicholai  Aberdon.  (New  Spald.CU  I.  154 
We  sail  sing  .  .  placebo  and  dirige  one  ye  vigill  of  his  decess 


with  ane  soung  mess  one  ye  said  day.  1848  R.  S.  HAWKER  in 
Life  ff  Lett.  (1905)  ix.  137,  I  do  not  like  sung  Psalms.  1906 
ALICE  WERNER  Natives  Brit.  Central  Africa  x.  231  Most 
of  them  [sc.  stories]  contain  short  pieces  which  are  sung... 
Steere  points  out  that  these  sung  parts  are  very  common  in 
the  Swahili  tales. 

II  Sunga,  sanga  (strqga).  [Kulu  sanga.]  A 
bridge  made  of  beams,  nsed  in  the  Himalayas. 

1832  G.  E.  MUNDY  Pen  q-  Pencil  Sk.  Ind.  I.  iv.  241  Across 
a  deep  ravine.. his  Lordship  erected  a  neat  Sangah,  or 
mountain-bridge,  of  pines.  Ibid.  v.  280  We  crossed  [the 
river]  by  a  s^ngah  loosely  formed  of  pines.  1871  HARCOURT 
Himalayan  Distr.  Kootoo  etc.  iii.  67  A  sitngha  bridge  is 
formed  as  follows  : — On  either  side  the  river  piers  of  rubble 
masonry,  laced  with  cross-beams  of  timber,  are  built  up  [etc.]. 

II  Sungar,  sangar  (s»Tjg3i),  sb.    Also  sanga, 

sung(hja.  [Pashto  sangar  —  Panjabi  sarigJtar.] 
A  breastwork  of  stone.  Also  alirib. 

1841  in  Sir  T.  Seaton  Cadet  to  Colonel  (1866)  I.  viii.  215 
IHavelock,  who  was  turning  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  hill, 
called  out]  '  Here's  the  sunga  ;  come  on,  it's  nothing.'  1857 
BELLEW  Jrnl.  Mission  Afghanistan  n,  i.  (1862)  127  They 
had  thrown  up  barricades  and  breastworks  of  wood  and 
stone  ('  murcha  '  and  'sanga  '  respectively).  1879  C.  R.  Low 
Afghan  ll'ar  iii.  210  A  stone  breast-work,  or  sungha,.. 
obstructed  the  flankers.  1891  KIPLING  Barrack*R.  Ball., 
Ball.  King's  Mercy  51  When  the  red-coats  crawl  to  the 
sungar  wall.  1893  Edin.  Kei:  July  214  Fire  was  opened  on 
us  from  numerous  sangas  opposite.  1897  LD.  ROBERTS  41 
Yrs.  in  India  xxxv.  II.  15  The  summit  [of  the  hill]  was 
strengthened  by  sangars. 

Hence  Su'ngar,  sa-ngar?'.  trans .^  to  fortify  with 
a  sungar. 

1901  'LINESMAN  '  in  Bla<.kw.  Mtig.  June  758/1  The  night 
was  spent  in  'sangaring'  the  position.  1905  E.  CANDLER 
Unveiling  of  Lhasa  viii.  147  At  other  times  they  [sc.  the 
Tibetans]  will  forsake  a  strongly  sangared  position  at  the 
first  shot. 

tSungates,  adv.  Sc.  Obs.  In  6  sonegatis. 
[f.  SUN  sb.  +  gates,  gen.  of  GATE  sb.-  (cf.  9  b). 
Cf.  OE.  sutiganges.]  *=  SUNWAYS. 

1597  Trials  Witchcraft  in  Sfalding  Misc.  (1841)  I.  96  It 
wilbe  ane  deir  yeir;  the  bled  of  the  corne  growis  wither- 
sones ;  and  quhan  it  growis  sonegatis  about,  it  wilbe  ane 
gude  chaip  yeir. 

Sunge,  obs.  form  of  SIN  v. 

Su'n-gleam.  [GLEAM  sb*  i.]  fQ"  Sunlight. 
Obs.  b.  A  gleam  of  sunshine. 

a  1240  SaiL'Us  IVarde  in  O.  E.  Horn.  I.  259  Ajein  J>e  briht- 
nesse  ant  te  liht  of  his  leor  |?e  sunne-gleam  is  dose. 

1813  SHELLEY  Q.  Mab  in.  232  One  faint  April  sun-gleam. 
1826  .Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  11.  (1863)  447  The  bright  sun- 
gleams  and  lengthening  shadows  of  a  most  brilliant  autumn. 
1885  Athenaeum  23  May  669/1  A  foreground  of  whitish. . 
clay  reflects  a  strong  sungleam  falling  there. 

Su'H-god.  [Cf.  MHG.  sunnengot,  G.  sonnen- 
gott^\  The  sun  regarded  or  personified  as  a  god  ; 
a  god  identified  or  specially  associated  with  the  sun. 

1592  Soliman  $  Pers.  i.  iii.  86  There  happened  a  sore 
drought.. that  the  iucie  grasse  Was  seared  with  the  Sunne 
Gods  Element.  1831  KEIGHTLEY  Myth.  Cr.  <$•  //.  i.  v.  57  The 
ambitious  youth  instantly  demanded  permission  to  guide  the 
solar  chariot  for  one  day,  to  prove  himself  thereby  the  un 
doubted  progeny  of  the  Sun-god.  1880  Encycl.  Brit.  XI. 
749/2  Hermes  is  the  sun-god  as  hidden  during  the  night 
away  among  the  souls  of  the  dead. 

So  Su-n-go:ddess. 

1861  Bp.  G.  SMITH  Ten  Weeks  in  Japan  iv.  46  The  great 
'  Sun-goddess  '..seems  to  be  the  principal  object  of  divine 
adoration  to  the  multitude. 

Sungylle,  obs.  lorm  of  SWINGLE. 

Sunie,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SUNNY  a. 

Sunk  (smjk),  sb.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also  6-9 
sonk.  [Origin  unknown.] 

1.  A  seat  of  turf. 

1513  DOUGLAS  Mneis\\\.  iv.  30  Syne  efter,endlang  the  see 
costis  bay,  Wp  sonkis  [we]  set,  and  desis  did  array.  Ibid.  v. 
\  ii.  44  Tlio  gan  the  grave  Acest  with  wordis  chyde  Entellus, 
sat  on  the  greyn  sonk  hym  besyde.  1768  Koss  HeUnore 
in.  221  Gang  in  an'  seat  you  o*  the  sunks  a'  round.  17.. 
Lizie  Lindsay  xxix.  in  Child  Ballads  IV.  262/2  She  sawna 
a  seat  to  sit  down  on,  But  only  some  sunks  o  green  feall. 

2.  A    straw   pad   used  as  a  cushion  or   saddle. 
(Usually//.)     Cf.  SOD  sb*  2. 

1787  GROSE  Froi'inc.  Gloss.  (1790),  Sunk,  a  canvas  pack- 
saddle  stuffed  with  straw.  North.  1807  STAGG  Poems  7 
Wheyle  some  wi'  pillion  seats  an'  sonks  To  gear  their  naigs 
are  fussin.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mort.  i,  A  hair  tether,  or  halter, 
and  a  sunk,  or  cushion  of  straw,  instead  of  bridle  and  saddle. 
a  1860  J.  YOI-NGER  Aittobiog.  ix.  (1881)  90  Now,  John,. .lay 
the  sunks  on  your  yellow  mare. 

3.  A  bank  or  dyke.     Also  attrib.,  as  sunk-dyke. 
1841  A.  LAING   in    Whistle*binkie  Ser.  iv.  72  Wi'  rough 

divot  sunks  haudin'  up  the  mud  wa's.  1866  GREGOR  Banffsh. 
Gloss,  Sunk-dyke,  a  dyke  built  of  stone  or  sods  on  the  one 
side,  and  filled  with  earth  on  the  other.  1875  ALEX.  SMITH 
New  Hist.  Aberdeen  n.  925  The  larger  farms  are  enclosed 
..with  earthen  sunks  and  hedgerows. 

t  Sunk,  v.  Obs.  Also  8  sonk.  [Origin  un 
known.]  intr.  To  be  sullen ;  to  sulk.  Hence 
Sirnkan///.  a.,  sulking,  sullen. 

1718  RAMSAY  Monk  ft  Miller's  Wife  127  [He]  ask'd  his 
sunkan  gloomy  Spouse.  What  Supper  had  she  in  the  House. 
1737  —  To  Duncan  Forbes  64  For  which  they'll  now  have 
nae  relief,  But  sonk  at  hame,  and  deck  mischief.  1788 
PICKEN  Poems  Gloss.,  S  unban,  sullen,  sour,  ill-natured. 

Sank  (sfrjk),  ///.  a.     [pa.  pple.  of  SINK  v.] 

In  present  usage  this  form  of  the  pa. pple.  m  adj.  use  tends 
to  be  restricted  to  senses  implying  deliberate  human  agency; 
e-  g.,  sunk  fence ;  contrast  sunken  cheeks,  sunken  rocks.  (Cf. 
shrunk  and  shrunken.} 

1.   «  SUNKEN*  2.     Now  rare. 


SUNKEN. 
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1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R,  iv.  iii.  (1495)  evjb,  Soo  the 
vtter  partyes  ben  vneuyn  wytli  holownes  sonke  and  had 
paries  areryd.  1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  Sec.  Sounding  4 
This  is  it,  That  our  sunke  eyes  haue  wak't  for.  1611  COTGK. 
s.v.  Eld'atoire,  The  broken,  and  sunk-in  parts  of  the  scull. 
Ibid,  s.  v.  //arr,  Hollow,  sad,  or  sunke-in  eyes.  1681  DRVDEN 
Abs.  ff  Achit,  646  Sunk  were  his  Kyes,  his  Voice  was  harsh 
and  loud.  11734  NORTH  Lives  (1826)  II.  131  He  went 
about  as  a  ghost,  with  the  visage  of  death  upon  him.  Such 
a  sunk,  spiritless  countenance*  he  had.  1766  GOLDSM.  I't'c, 
W.  xxviii,  Her  temples  were  sunk,  her  forehead  was  tense. 
1813  SCOTT  Quentin  D.  ii,  His  strong  features,  sunk  cheeks, 
and  hollow  eyes.  1833  J.  DAVIDSON  Embalming  14  Many  of 
their  Mummies. .are  of  a  dark  tanned  colour,, .the  features 
distinct,  the  belly  sunk.  1891  HAKUV  Tess  xxxvi,  The  sunk 
corners  of  her  mouth. 

Comb.  ai6oi  ?  MARSTON  Pasqitil  $  Kath.  (1878)  i.  9  The 
yellow  tooth'd,  sunck-eyed,  gowtie  shank t  Vsurer.  1624 
MASSINGFR  Par/,  Love  iv.  iii,  We'll  show  these  shallow  fools 
sunk-eyed  despair. 

2.  Lowered  in  character,    intensity,    value,    etc. 
Now  rare  or  Obs.     a.  Depraved,  degenerate. 

1680  H.  MORK  Apocal.  Apoc.  97  A  thing  that  sunk  flesh 
and  blood  are  too  incredulous  of.  1681  —  in  GlanvilCs 
Sadducisnnts  Postscr.  38  The  vilest  reproach  against  the 
God  of  Israel.. that.. the  dulness  of  any  sunk  Soul  can 
stumble  upon.  1868  W.  R.  GREG  Lit.  <V  *V<v.  Judgm.  132 
She  is  punished,  .as  the  most  sunk  of  sinners. 

b.  Degraded  or  reduced  in  status  or  value. 
1686  PLOT  Stajfordsh.  274  Who  raised  again  their  sunk 

ancient  Family.,  by  their  valour  only.  1731  SWIFT  Presbyt. 
Plea  of  Merit  Wks.  1841  II.  241/2  A  sunk,  discarded  party, 
1893  Daily  News  10  May  5/2  The  Hank  of  New  Zealand, 
some  time  ago,  cut  adrift  its  sunk  investments. 

c.  Of  the  spirits  :  Depressed,  low. 

1719  DK  Yo?.Crusoeu.  (Globe)  471, 1  was  exceedingly  sunk 
in  my  Spirits.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxxviti,  1  saw  his 
daughter  s  form  once  more  before  me  in  flesh  and  blood, 
though  with  diminished  beauty  and  sunk  spirits. 

3.  =  SUNKEN  i. 

1799  KIKWAN  Geol.  Ess.  40  Arresting  by  their  initial  soft 
ness  the  various  sunk  woods  and  such  other  vegetable  or 
animal  substances.  1806  Gazetteer  Scot.  (ed.  2)  20  It  has  a 
sandy  shore,  with  sunk  rocks.  18x8  J,  MACDONALO  in 
Tweedie  Li/e\\.  (1849)  93  Here  is  the  sunk  rock  of  legalism. 
x8ao  T.  CASTLE  Introd.  But.  in.  §  i.  56  Nomenclature  of  the 
leafT.  .Sunk— submerged  or  immersed,  entirely  under  water. 
1837  CARLYLE  /">.  Rev.  m.  v.  vi,  So  has  History  written., 
of  the  sunk  Venstur,  1898  NLWBOLT  Isl.  Race  14  The  sunk 
torpedoes  lying  in  treacherous  rank. 

b.  spec,  applied  to  submerged  tracts  of  land. 

1830  Act  ii  Gco.  IV  <V  i  Will.  //',  c.  59  §  20  A  certain 
Estate  called  Sunk  Island,  situate  in  the  River  H  umber. 
1849  LYELL  znd  Visit  U.  S.  II.  236  The  'sunk  country  '. . 
extends  along  the  course  of  the  White  Water  and  its  tribu 
taries.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Sunk  Land,  shal 
lows  and  swamps.  1915  Contemp.  Rev.  Dec.  770  Wide  areas 
..collapsed  into  sunklands  and  inland  seas. 

4.  a.   Placed  on  a  lower  level  than  that  of  the 
surroundings. 

1633  STAFFORD  Pac.  ////>.  i.  iv.  30  Captaine  lohn  Bostocke 
..espied  the  Morians  of  some  of  the  suncke  ambush  in  the 
Glinn. 

b.  In  modern  technical  use,  applied  to  a,  surface 
or  area  lowered,  or  to  an  object  let  in,  so  as  to  lie 
below  the  general  surface,  or  to  work  of  which 
depression  of  level  is  a  principal  feature ;  as  sunk 
carving,  cistern,  panel,  etc. 

Sunk  cell,  a  cavity  in  a  microscopic  slide,  to  receive  the 
object  examined.  Sunk  cook,  a  groove  in  the  face  of  a 
timber,  into  which  a  coak  or  tenon  is  fitted  to  form  a  joint 
(Kni-ht  Diet.  Meek.  1875).  .Sunk  fence,  =  HA-HA  s6.'J. 
Sunk-head,  (Typogr.)  the  blank  space  at  the  head  of  a 
chapter  (Knight).  Sunk  key,  a  pin  or  cotter  fitting  into  a 
groove  on  the  shaft  in  which  it  is  used.  Sunk  shelf,  a  shelf 
with  a  groove  to  prevent  plates  or  dishes  slipping  off  when 
stood  on  their  edges  (Gwilt  Arcttit.  Gloss.  1842).  Sunk 
storey^  a  storey  below  ground  level,  a  basement.  Sunk 
work  (Masonry) :  see  quot. 

1875  SIR  T.  SEATON  Fret  Carving  143  It  may  be  called 
*Sunk  Carving ;  for,  contrary  to  the  usual  method,  the 
carving  is  sunk,  whilst  the  ground  is  left  at  its  original  level. 
1890  Science-Gossip  XXVI.  163  The  object  may  be  placed . . 
in  a  watch'glasi, or  a  'sunk  cell.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts,  etc. 
1203  The  earthen  floor  is  excavated  to  form  the  molasses 
reservoir. ..The  bottom  holes.. allow  the  molasses  to  drain 
slowly  downwards  into  the  'sunk  cistern.  1761-71  H.  WAL- 
FOLK  latrine's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  IV.  288  The  contiguous 
ground  of  the  park  without  the  'sunk  fence  was  to  be  har 
monized  with  the  lawn  within.  1803  (see  HA-HA sb.'}.  1845 
DICKENS  Chimes  iii.  119  You  may  see  the  cottage  from  the 
sunk  fence  over  yonder.  1835  R.  WILLIS  Archit.  Mid.  Ages 
vi.  65  A  row  of  small  *sunk  pannels  upon  the  space  between 
the  dripstone  and  window  head,  a  1835  RICKMAN  Styles 
Archit.  (1848)  127  The  interior  is.. ornamented  with  "sunk 
panelling.  1884  F.  J.  UKITIF.N  Watch  «V  Clockm.  254  With 
a  'sunk  seconds  the  hour  hand  may  be  closer  to  the  dial 
than  it  otherwise  could.  1791  HKNTM\M  Panopt.  \.  89  Stair- 
cases.. from  the  "sunk  story  below  the  Cells  to  the  upper 
story  of  the  Cells.  1840  MKS.  CAHLYLE  Let.  to  J.  Fonter 
Aug.,  The  sunk-story  of  this  respectable,  aesthetic  house. 
1833  LOUDON  Encycl.  Archit.  $  1104  The  door. .to  have  a 
"sunk  thumb  sneck.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Builder  316 
*Sunk.work  is  that  which  has  been  partly  chiselled  away,  as 
the  tops  of  window-alls,  &c. 

5.  Of  the  sun  :    =  SUNKEN  3  b.  tare. 

1908  RIDER  HAGGARD  Ghost  King*  xvii.  239  The  light  from 
the  sunk  sun. 

Sunken  (strrjkan),  ///.  a.  [pa.  pple.  of  SINK  v. 
See  note  on  prec.] 

L  That  has  sunk  in  water  ;  submerged  in,  or  situ 
ated  beneath  the  surface  of,  water  or  other  liquid. 

1375  BARBOCR  Bruce  m.  417    lamys  of  Dowglas. .  Fand 

a  hull  sonkyn  bate.     1599  SHIKS.  Hen.  I',  i.  il  165  As  rich 

..As  is  the  Owse  and  bottome  of  the  Sea  With  sunken 

Wrack. and  sum-lesse  Treasuries.     1743  BULKELEY  &  CUM* 

VOL.  IX. 


MINS  Voy.  S.  Seas  118  The  Tide  running  rampant,  and  in  a    i 
great  Swell,  every  where  surrounded  with  sunken  Rocks.    I 
1830    LYELL   Princ.   Geol.  I.  xv.  264  The  Bell   Rock  is  a 
sunken  reef,  consisting  of  red  sand>tone.     184*  Civil  Eng. 
<y  Arch.  Jrnl.  V.  (Contents),  Sunken  vessels,  new  mode  of 
raising.      1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  xi.   357    In    the  coral- 
producing  oceans  such  sunken  islands  are  now  marked . .  by 
rings  of  coral  or  atolls  standing  over  them. 

2.  Of  the  eyes,  cheeks,  etc. :  Abnormally  depressed 
or  hollow  ;  fallen  in. 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  in.  ii.  393  A  leane  cheeke. . ;  a  blew 
eie  and  sunken.    1825  SCOTT  Hetrothed  xxx,  Her  eyes  were    ; 
sunken,  and  had  lost  much  of  their  bold  and  roguish  lustre.    | 
1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Cry  Childr.  iii,  They  look  up  with    \ 
their  pale  and  sunken  faces.     £1853  KlNGSLEV  J/ist:.  (1859)    i 
I.  i.  38  When  he  forgets  the  grey  hair  and  the  sunken  cheek. 
1910  ll'estm,  Gaz.  i  Jan.  2/3  A  horse,  -with  sunken-in  flanks 
and  a  bony,  bent  head. 

3.  That   has  sunk   below  the  usual  or   general 
level ;  subsided. 

183*  G.  DOWSKS  Lett.  Cont.  Countries  I.  418  The  Arch  of    , 
Constantino . .stands  on  a  sunken  area,  enclosed  by  a  wait     ' 
1841   DICKKNS  Barn.  Rudgc  i,  Its  floors  were  sunken  and 
uneven.     1857  —  Dorrit  ii.  x,  He.. ascended  the  unevenly 
sunken  steps  and  knocked. 

b.  Of  the  sun  :  Gone  down  below  the  horizon. 
1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  xxxiv,  The  long  train  of  light  that    , 

follows  the  sunken  sun.     i8ao  SHKLLEY  Skylark  iii,  In  the 
gulden  lightning  Of  the  sunken  sun. 

c.  Drooping. 

1890  CONAN  DOYLE  White  Company  xxxviii,  With  crossed 
ankles  and  sunken  head,  he  sat  as  though  all  his  life  had 
passed  out  of  him, 

d.  jig.  Depressed,  reduced. 

1854  LOWELL  Fireside  Trai>.  Pr.  Wks.  1890  I.  180  So 
gathered  the  hoarse  Northern  swarms  to  descend  upon 
sunken  Italy. 

4.  In  technical  use :  =  SUNK  ///.  a.  4  b. 
Sunken  battery  (Milit.) :  a  battery  in  which  the  platform 

is  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  ground. 

1808  FORSYTH  Beauties  Scot.  V.  421  The  enclosures  are  of 
various  kinds:  stone  dikes,  earthen  dikes,  ditches,  hedges, 
and  half-dikes  or  sunken-fences.  1831-3  P.  BARLOW  in 
Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  VIII.  613/1  The  Ancients  employed 
a  sunken  die.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  II.  340  The 
rocky  nature  of  the  soil.. rendered  It  necessary  to  carry  up 
earth  for  the  formation  of  an  elevated,  instead  of  a  sunken 
battery.  1860  lllustr.  Lond.  A'e^vs  25  Feb.  187/3  Unless  the 
window  be  on  the  sunken  story.  i88s  Garden  i  Apr.  213/2 
The  sunken  garden  is  a  delightful  sight.  1891  G.  PHILIPS 
Text  Bk.  J-'ortif.,  etc.  (ed.  5)  §  569  A  sunken  caponier 
tambour. 

Sunket  (szrrjket),  sb.  and  adv.  Sc.  and  north. 
dial.  Also  7-9  sunckat,  8  sunkot,  9  suncket, 
sunkit.  [prob.  derived  from  the  strongly  aspirated 
Sc.  form  of  SOMEWHAT  represented  e.g.  by  the 
spelling  sumqtthat.  With  sense  2  cf.  the  etymo 
logical  meaning  of  KICKSHAWS  «=  F.  qitclque  chose 
something.] 

A.  sb.  (chiefly//.) 

1.  Something,  esp.  something  to  eat. 

1711  RAMSAY  Lucky  Spenct  iii,  Lay  sunkets  [z'.r.  sunkots] 
up  for  a  sair  leg.  a  171*  PKNNECUIK  Merry  Wires  of  Mussel- 
bnrgk  xlix,  I  came  unco'bravely  hame,  Whan  I  gjat  sunkets 
in  my  wame.  1810  STAGG  Afinst.  of  Af.,  Panic  xxi.  (E.D.U.) 
'Twas  mete  that  sunkets  they  devised  This  pestment  to 
destroy, 

2.  A  dainty,  tit-bit.     Alsoy^-. 

1788  in  Standard  (1868)  21  Dec.,  It  is  resolved  to  meet  at 
three  o'clock  to  eat  sunkets  and  drink  to  the  glorious  Revo-    ' 
lution.     1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  viii,  There's  thirty  hearts  there 
that  wad  hae   wanted  bread  ere  ye  had  wanted   sunkets. 
1818  —  Hrt.  Midi,  xviii.  When  they..harle  us  to  the  Cor-    , 
iection-house..and  pettle  us  up  wi'  bread  and  water,  and 
siclike  sunkets.     a  1825  FORHY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Sunkets. ., 
dainty  bits;  nice  feeding.     1857  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi    , 
Alt.  I.  xx!v.  92  Fancy  an  army  landing  in  England,  and 
holding  out  such  sunkets  to  tempt  submission. 

t  B.  adv.  To  some  extent,  somewhat.  Obs. 

1686  G.  STUART  Joco-ser.  Disc.  2,  I's  sunckat  beuk-lcarn'd. 
1790  JAS.  FISHER  Poems  73  An  hour,  I  trow,  an'  sunket 
mair. 

Su-nkie.  Sf.    [f.  SUNK  sb.  +  -IE.]    A  little  seat. 
1815  SCOTT  Guy  Af.  xxii,  Mony  a  day  hae  I  wrought  my 
stocking,  and  sat  on  my  sunkie  under  that  saugli. 

Sunkland:  see  SUNK///,  a.  3  b. 

Sunless  (sz;-nlt-s),  a.  [f.  SUN  J£.  +  -LESS.]  Des 
titute  of  the  sun  or  of  the  sun's  rays;  not  illumined 
by  the  sun  ;  dark  or  dull  through  absence  of  sun 
light. 

1589  FLEMING  \'irg.Georg.\.  6  Vnlesse  thou  wilt  cutorpla*h 
aw.iy  with  bill  The  shadie  boughs  of  sunlesse  sotle.     1697 
DRYDKN  &neid  in.  267  Three  starless  Nights  the  doubtful 
Navy  strays  Without  Distinction,  and  three  Sunless  Days.    ' 
1788  COWPER  Let.  to  W.  Bagot  19  Mar.,  Sunless  skies  and 
freezing  blasts.      18*9  SCOTT  Anne  of  G,  xv,  The  sunless    , 
waves  appeared  murmuring  for  their  victim.   1841  MACAULAY 
Armada  42  The  rugged  miners  poured  to  war  from  Mendip's 
sunless  caves.     1876  R.  HRIDGKS  Growth  of  Love  Ixvii,  A 
sunless  and  half-hearted  summer.     1880  MEKEDITH  Tragic    \ 
Com.  vi.  (1892)  86  Sunless  rose  the  morning. 

fig.    1850  BLACKIE  sEsckylux  I.  37  Ofttimes  we  sorrowed    \ 
from  a  sunless  soul.     1864  TKNNYSOS  Ajlmtr's  /'.  357, 
I  lived  for  years  a  stunted  sunless  life. 
b.   nonce-use.  Existing  without  the  sun. 

1633  P.  FLCTCHF.R  Purple  Isl.  \  i.  ix,  The  Sunne  lesse  starres, 
these  lights  the  Sunne  distain. 

Hence  Su'nlessnesi,  the  condition  of  being  sun 
less  ;  absence  of  the  sun. 

1856  Ck*\Mb.  frill.  20  Dec.  390/1  Their  blood  scurvy.filled 
by  the  four  months'  sunlessness.  18980.  W.  STLEVENS  Witft 
Kitchener  to  Khartum  137  Another  twelve  Lours  of  sun- 
lessness* 


Sunlet  (strnlet).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LET.]  A  little 
sun.  Also  transf.  (see  quot.  1880). 

1840  E.  FORBES  in  WiUon  &  Geikie  Mem.  (1861)  ix.  257 
One  solitary  star  Shining.. — for  dark  clouds  hid  Its  sister 
sunlets.  1880  L.  WALLACK  Ben-IInr  iv.  viii,  She  wore  an 
open  caul  upon  her  head,  sprinkled  with  beads  of  coral,  and 
strung  with  coin-pieces  called  sunlels.  1904  iqthCent.  Feb. 
237  Myriads  of  little  stars,  or  so-called  sunlets. 

Sunlight  (sp'nlait),  sb.  [f.  SUN  s&.  +  I.K;HT 
sb. ;  cf.  \VKris.  sinneljacht,  MDu.  sonnclicht,  I)u. 
zonlichf})  OHG.  sunnalioht  and  sitnnun  lioht 
(MUG.  sunnenliekt,  G.  sonnenlicht'}.] 

1.  The  light  of  the  sun. 

c  1*05  LAY.  17863  Wei  neh  al  swa  brihte  swa  J>esuime-lihte. 
c  1375  Cursor  M.  18819  (Fairf.)  Angels  ar  briber  ^en  j-unne- 
li^t.  1390  GOWEK  Conf.  II.  220  His  wif. .  Lay  with  the  king 
the  lunge  nyht,  Til  thai  it  was  hih  Sonne  lyht.  1535  CovtK- 
DALE  2  Sam.  xii.  12,  I  wyl  do  this  in  the  stghte  of  nil  Israel, 
and  by  Sonne  lighte.  1667  Mn/ios  P.  L.  ix.  1087  Woods 
impenetrable  To  Starr  or  Sun-light.  1833  TKNNVSON  Lady 
of  Shalott  ill.  iv,  His  broati  clear  brow  in  sunlight  glow'd, 
1860  TYNOALL  Glac.  \.  v.  38  When  we  pass  from  open  sunlight 
to  a  moderately  illuminated  room.  1893  ^IK  ^-  l'ALL  Story 
of  Sun  290  To  carbon.,  belongs  the  distinction  of  being  the 
main  source  whence  sunlight  is  dispensed. 

b.  fig.  :  cf.  SUNSHINK  2. 

1577  tr.  Kullingt'r's  Decades  (1592*  532  Christ  is.  .the  verie 
suime  li^ht  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel!.  1863  GKO. 
ELIOT  Romolsi  Introd.,  The  faces  of  the  little  children, 
making  another  sunlight  amid  the  shadows  of  a^e,  1864 
TENNYSON  Ayimcrs  /•'.  421  In  such  a  sunlight  of  prosperity. 
1891  FAKRAK  Darkn.  <H-  Daivn  Ixvi,  The  sleek  priest ..  con 
tinued  to  live  in  the  sunlight  of  Court  favour. 

2.  (Properly  with  hyphen.)  =  S[*N-BIPKNKK. 

1862-7  7-  Ityt'/s's  Circ.  Set.  I.  34/1  The  introduction  of 
'  sunlights '.  .aids  in  promoting  ventilation.  1874  MICK LK- 
THWAITK  tWod.  P<ir.  Churches  192  Sunlights  may  be.. used 
in  somewhat  low  and  ceiled  buildings. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1863  HOYD  t! rarer  Thts.  Country  Parson  192  Who  will 
vivify  into  sunlight  clearness  every  sound  and  true  belief. 
1896  Spectator  7  Mar.  339  Living  air,  and  sunlight-gold. 

Sirnlight,  a.  poet.  rare.  [f.  SUN  sb.  +  LIGHT £.2 
or  SUNLIGHT  sb.  after  starlight  adj.]  =  SUNLIT. 

1818  SHELLEY  Euganean  Hills  82  Their  [sc.  rooks']  plumes 
.  .Gleam  above  the  sunlight  woods.  1895  R.  W.  CHAMBERS 
King  in  YeU0u't  Repairer  of  R? put.  ii.  (1909)  28  The  craft 
which  churned  the  sunlight  waters. 

Su  n-li  ghted,  su -alighted,///  a.  [f.  SUN 

sb.  +  LIGHTED///,  a.,  after  sunlight.]    —  SUNLIT. 

1843  RUSKIN  Mod.  faint.  I.  it.  in.  iii.  §  18  Melting,  .into 
the  haziness  of  the  sun-lighted  atmosphere.  1861  DICKKNS 
Let.  to  Mrs.  ll'atson  8  July,  [The  photograph]  made  me 
laugh.. until  I  shook  again,  in  open  sunlignted  Piccadilly. 
1890  SIR  R.  BALL  Star-Land  74  The  earth-lighted  side  of 
the  moon  cannot  be  compared  in  brilliancy  with  the  iun- 
lighted  side. 

S  unlike  (szvnlaik),  a.  and  adv.     [f.  SUN  sb.  + 

-LIKE.] 

A.  adj.  Like  or  resembling  the  sun,  or  that  of 
the  sun  ;  esp.  very  bright  or  resplendent. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  //-',  IN.  ii.  79  No  extraordinarie  Gaze, 
Such  as  is  bent  on  Sunne-like  Maiestie.  iri6ii  CHATMAN 


Atl.  Ixiv,  And  she  saw  princes  couched  under  the  slow  Of 
sunlike  gems.  i86oTvNUALL  Glac.  n.  vii.  260  If  the  light 
of  an  electric  lamp  be  caused  to  form  a  clear  sunlike  disk 
upon  a  white  screen.  1873  PROCTOR  Expanse  oj  II car^n 
156  That  these  giant  planets  are  still  in  the  active  and  sun- 
like  state  necessary.,  for  the  expulsion  of  comets. 
B.  adv.  Like  or  in  the  manner  of  the  sun. 

1819  SHELLEY  Cenci  v.  iii.  32  That  eternal  honour  which 
should  live  Sunlike,  above  the  reek  of  mortal  fame.  1833-5 
WILLIS  From  the  Apennines  15  Sun-like  thou  hast  power 
to  give  Life  to  the  earth. 

Sunlit  (SP  nlit),  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  LIT  ///.  a.] 
Lighted  or  illumined  by  the  sun 

iSia  SHELLEY  Triumph  of  Life  80  Like  the  young  moon 
— When  on  the  sunlit  limits  of  the  night  Her  while  shell 
trembles  amid  crimson  air.  1840  WILBKKKURCE  S/>.  Mis 
sions  (1874)  84  Under  the  sunlit  canopy  of  heaven.  1890 
CONAN  DOYLE  White  Company  xxxvi,  Like  the  shadow  of 
clouds  upon  a  sunlit  meadow. 

Sunly  (szvnli),  a.  rare.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -LYL] 
fa.   •-=   HELIACAL  i.    Obs.     b.   Pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  sun,  solar. 

1551  RECORDS  Cast.  Knoivl.  (1556)  274  When  Venus  doth 
shyne  at  euenynjje  after  sonne  settinge,  she  doth  rise,  as 
soin  tear  me  it,  with  a  sonnely  rysinge.  1873  L.  WALLACE 
fair  God  it.  XL  156  His  sunly  symbols. 

II  Sunn  (stm).  Anglo-Ind.  Also  8  son,  8-9  «un, 
9§an.  [a.  Urdu,  Hindi  san  (Skr.p//<f  hempen).]  A 
branching  leguminous  shrub,  Crttnlaria  juncea^ 
with  long  narrow  leaves  and  bright  yellow  flowers, 
widely  cultivated  in  Southern  Asia  for  its  fibre ; 
also,  the  fibre  of  this  plant  used  for  rope,  cordage, 
sacking,  etc. 

1774  /**'V.  Trans.  LX1V.  99  Of  the  Culture  and  Uses  of 
Ihe  Son  or  Sun-plant  of  Hindostan.  1800  Ann,  Keg.,C/n(--n. 
38/1  The  new  species  of  hemp  called  sun,  the  produce  of 
Bengal,  .has  turned  out  nearly  equal  to  our  own  rope.  1813 
W.  MiLBURN  Oriental  Comnt.  (1825)  289  At  Comercolly 
there  are  two  species  of  sunn ;  the  best  is  called  phool,  the 
other  boggy.  1851  FORBES  I'eg.  World  in  Art  Jnl.  lllust. 
Cat.  n.  p.  vjt/a  The  Bengal  hemp  or  sun.  1894  Times 
17  Aug.  Q/4  All  bindinc  twine  manufactured,  .from  New 
Zealand  hemp,  istle  or  Tampico  fibre,  bi&at  grass,  or  sunn. 
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SUNNA. 

b.  transf.  Applied  to  Hibiscus  eannabinus, 
which  yields  brown  or  Indian  hemp. 

1846  LINDLEV  V'eget.  Kinga.  369  We  know  Hibiscus  can- 
nabinus,  or  Sun,  is  [cultivated]  KI  India,  as  a  substitute  for 
hemp. 

O.  attrib.^  as  sunn-hemp >,  -plant ',  -waste. 

1774  [see  above],  1849  BALFOUR  Man.  Bot.  §  782  Hibiscus 
cannalnnus  is  the  source  whence  sun-hemp  is  procured  in 
India.  1855  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  (ed.  2)  §  3139  Crotolaria 
jitncea,  the  sun  hemp.  1887  MOLONEY  Forestry  IV.  Afr.  iS6 
For  Paper-making,  the  only  Indian  fibres  that  seemed  hope 
ful  were  bamboo..,  plantain..,  jute,  and  sunn  waste. 

II  Sunna  (s*rna).    Also  (7  Sunnet),  8  Sonna, 

9  Sonnah,  Sunnah,  -eh,  Soonna.  [a.  Arab,  i-i-* 
sunnah  (sunnal)  form,   way,  course,  rule.]     The 
body  of  traditional  sayings  and  customs  attributed 
to  Mohammed  and  supplementing  the  Koran,  (Cf. 
SUNNI,  SCNNITE.) 

[1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thcvcnot's  Trap.  i.  48  The  difference 
which  they  put  betwixt  that  time  which  God  commanded, 
and  the  two  times  of  Mahomet,  is  that  they  call  the  first 
Fars,  and  those  of  Mahomet,  Satinet.]  1728  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.,  Sonna,  a  Book  of  Mahometan  Traditions,  wherein  all 
the  Orthodox  Mussulmans  are  required  to  believe.  1842 
Penny Cvel.XX.lIl.  300/1  Sunnah.  1867  Chambers1  Encycl. 
IX.  214/1  The  Sunna  not  only  comprises  religious  doctrines 
and  practice,  but  also  civil  and  criminal  laws,  and  the  usages 
of  common  life  :  the  way  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  to  dress,  and 
the  like.  1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  553/1  Just  as  the  Torah 
grew  out  of  the  decisions  of  Moses,  so  did  the  Sunna  out  of 
those  of  Mohammed. 

t  Su-nnage.    Obs.  rare-*,     [f.  SUN  sb.  +  -AGE, 
after  F.  solage.] 
1611  COTGK.,  Solfiige,  Sunnage,  or  Sunninesse. 

Sunnar,  obs.  form  of  sooner :  see  SOON. 

Sunne,  obs.  form  of  SIN,  SON,  SUN. 

Sunned  ^rnd,  poet,  szrned),  ///.  a.  [f.  Si'N  v. 
+  -E1)1.]  Exposed  to,  or  subjected  to  the  action 
of,  the  sun  ;  warmed  or  dried  in  the  sun ;  illumined 
by  the  sun,  sunlit. 

1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  Jan.  77  The  pensife  boy . .  Arose, 
and  homeward  droue  his  sonned  slieepe.  ?  1605  DKAYTOM 
Poems  Lyr.  fy  Pastoral  Kglog  vi.  1 18  Thou  that.  .To  drink 
at  Auon  driuest  thy  sunned  sheep.  1850  T.  WOOLNEK  My 
Beautiful  Lady  in  Germ  No.  i.  2  The  sunned  bosom  of 
a  humming-bird.  1891  HARDY  TVffXXvii,  Having  been  lying 
down  in  her  clothes  she  was  warm  as  a  sunned  cat.  1893 
Atlantic  Monthly  Feb.  282/1  The  sunned  but  un  warmed  sky. 

Sunner^e,  obs.  forms  of  sooner :  see  SOON. 

Sunne  rest:  see  sun-rest (Sux  sb.  13),  SUNBIST. 

I)  Sunni  (swm).  Also  7-9  Sunnee  (7  Sonnj, 
8  Sooni,  -ey),  9  Sonnee,  (Soonee,  Soonnee, 
Suni).  [a.  Arab.  ^^-^  JWWTH  lawful,  f.  SUXNA.] 
collect.  The  orthodox  Mohammedans,  who  accept 
the  Sunna  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  Koran. 
Also  sing,  an  orthodox  Mohammedan,  a  Sunnite. 

i6z6  [see  SHI  AH  i].  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  159  The 
Turkes.  .call . .  themselues  Sonnj t  and  Mussulweii,  which  is 
truly  faitkfull.  1753  HANWAV  Trav.  (1762)  II.  iv.  ii.  106 
The  sect  of  Sunni  comprehends  the  Turks,  the  Tartars,  the 
subjects  of  the  Moghol,  with  some  other  nations  of  less  note. 
Ibid.  v.  ii.  134,  I  am  a  Sunni,  as  my  ancestors  were.  1800 
Asiat.  Ann.  Reg.  p.  xxiii,  Two  Sects,  the  one  of  whom 
assumed  the  Title  of  ^(wwry  (or  Orthodox),  and  who  branded 
the  opposite  Party  with  the  opprobrious  Epithet  of  Shi  alt 
(or  Heterodox).  1836  PartingtotCs  Brit.  Cycl.  Lit.,  etc. 
III.  769/2  The  Mohammedans  [in  Sinde]  are  all  Soonees, 
and  most  of  them  of  the  sect  of  Haneefee.  1913  iQtk  Cent. 
May  1157  Both  Shiahs  and  Sunnis  have  been  known  to 
lend  at  u*ury. 

b.  attrib.  or  as  adj. 

i8»7  BUCKINGHAM  Trav.  Mesofiot.  II.  487  The  inhabitants 
he  [sc.  a  Dervish]  described  as  mostly  Mohammedans,  and  of 
the  Soonnee  sect.  1833  A.  CKICHTON  Hist,  Arabia  I.  vii. 
334  Pillars  of  the  Sonnee  faith.  1841  ELPHINSTONE  Hist. 
lrtdia\n.  iii.  II.  651  The  Sunni  religion. 

t  Sunnight.  Obs. rare.  Forms:  r  sunnan-niht, 
3  suneniht,  -ni}t,  sonenyht.  (See  also  suns 
night  s.  v.  SUN  sb.  13  c.)  [OE.  sttnnanniAt:  see 
SUN  ^.and  NIGHT  sb.  Cf,  OE.  sunnanxfen  ^  LG. 
sonavend,  OHG.  sunn  fin  aband  (MHG.  sunnen-t 
sun(r)&bent,  G.  sonttabend}.]  The  night  before 
Sunday,  Saturday  night. 

c  1000  ,/ELFRIC  How.  (Th.)  I.  216  His  He  lae^  on  byr^ene  3a 
saster-niht  and  sunnan-niht. ..And  Crist  aras  of  deaSe  on 
Sone  easterlican  sunuan-dee;.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  22  5'f  3e 
doft  J»vs  eueriche  niht,  bute  a  suneniht  one.  c  1250  Doomsday 

10  in  O.  E.  Misc.  162  pat  fur  schal  kumen  in  J>is  world  On 
one  sune-ni^te  [v.r,  sone-nyhte]. 

Sunnily  (sz?  nili),  adv.  [f.  SUNNY  a.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  a  sunny  manner  ;  chiefly  fig.  brightly,  cheerfully. 

1849  Tail's  Mag.  XVI.  105/1  Faces,  .beamed  sunnily  with 
the  light  of  hope.  1886  DQ\\UEX  Sfatteyll.  ii.  45  The  time 
from  September  20  to  September  24  went  sunnily  by. 

Sunniness  (so-nines).     [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  illumined  by  the  sun,  or  full 
of  sunshine. 

1611  [see  SUNNAGE].  18*3  MOORE  Mem.  (1853)  IV.  146  In 
the  sweet  valley  of  Chitway,  enjoying  all  the  sunniness  and 
leafiness  that  still  lingers  around  us.  1860  F.  GALTON  in 
Vac.  Tour.  430  The  relative  sunniness  of  different  places  on 
the  calculated  path  of  total  eclipse. 

t  2.  Sunburn,  tan.   Obs.  rare. 

.  *753  RICHARDSON  Grandison  I.  xxxvi.  (1754)  254  His  face 
is  overspread  with  a  manly  sunniness  (I  want  a  word)  that 
shews  he  has  been  in  warmer  climates  than  England. 

3.  Jig.  Brightness  of  aspect,  feeling,  manner,  etc. 

1837  BEDDOES  Let.  in  Poems  (1851)  p.  ciii,  The  chapters  in 
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hand  requiring  a  light-hearted  sunniness  of  style.  1880 
DISRAELI  Endyin.  III.  65  He  did  not  greet  her  with  that 
mantling  sunniness  of  aspect  which  was  natural  to  him  when 
they  met.  1880  '  VERNON  LEE  '  Italy  in,  i.  68  A  certain  sin 
cerity  and  sunniness  of  nature. 

Sunning  (swnirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SUN  sl>.  and  v.+ 
-ING!.] 

1*   Kxposure  to  the  sun  ;  basking  in  the  sun. 

1519  HORMAN  Vitlg.  169 b,  They  chaunge  the  naturall  co 
lour  of  theyr  heare  with  crafty  colour  and  sonnynge  [L.  in- 
solatione\.  1693  SIR  T.  P.  BLOUNT  Nat.  Hist.  42  There  are 
some  who  affirm,  that  Cinnamon .  .acquires  its . .  strength  by 
fifteen  Days  Sunning.  1828  P.  CUNNINGHAM  ;V.  S.  Wales 
(ed.  3)  II.  278  Our  wo-begone  widows  are  frequently  ..scarce 
permitted  to  give  their  mourning  weeds  the  benefit  of  a 
second  day's  sunning  before  they  are  entangled  in  another 
matrimonial  web.  1889  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  II.  53 
Where  it  is  necessary  to  degrade  the  whites  of  hard  prints, 
that  is  easily  done  by  sunning.  1894  WALSH  Coffee  (Philad  ) 
96  Three  days'  thorough  sunning  usually  suffices  to  render 
the  coffee  quite  dry  and  brittle. 

(tttrib.  1847  STOUDART  Angler sComp.  308  Pike,  .when  on 
the  bask,  or  in  sunning  humour. 

b.  In  phr.  a  sunning  ( see  &.  prep)-  12,  13),  esp. 
in  to  set  (lay]  a  sunning,  to  expose  to  the  sun,  to 
sun  ;  also  to  sit,  hang  a  sunning, 

1510  STANURIDGF.  Vocabula  (W.  de  W.)  C  vj  b,  Apricot; 
to  syt  a  sonnynge  or  to  sonne.  c  1518  Kalender  ofSheph. 
A  v,  For  &  clerkes  shewe  them  bokes  of  cunnynge,  They 
bydde  them  lay  them  vp  a  sonnynge.  1519  HORMAN  I' nig. 
40  Sette  these  waters  a  sonnynge.  1600  NASHE  Summer's 
Last  Will  198  Old  wiues  a  sunning  sit.  1633  T.  JAMKS  Voy. 
42  They  hung  a  Sunning  all  day.  1660  K.  BHOOKE  tr.  Le 
Blanc's  Tra~>.  67  They  gather  the  cinnamon,  .then  lay  it  a 
fortnight  a  sunning.  1664  Cowenitts*  Janua  Ling.  500 
Linnen..is  laid  a  sunning  to  whiten.  1680  OTWAV  Cains 
Marius  v.  i,  When  they  are  set  a  Sunning  upon  the  Capitol. 
1885  JKWETT  Marsh  /si.  xi,  The  pies  were  baked,  and  the 
pots  and  pans  still  a-sunning. 

f  2.  .Shining  like  the  sun,  radiance.   Obs.  rare. 

CI586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXXXIX.  vi,  On  pathes  en- 
lighted  by  thy  faces  sunning. 

3.  Fishing.  A  method  of  catching  salmon  by 
spearing  them  when  dazzled  or  alarmed  by  the 
reflection  of  sunlight  from  some  bright  object. 

1843  SCROPE  Salmon  Fishing  x.  209  Sunning.. is  a  motie 
of  taking  salmon  with  a  spear  by  sun  light.  1895  rail  Mall 
Gaz.26  Julyg/2  In  Norway  we  have  seen  the  sunning  carried 
on  by  means  of  a  painted  board  illuminated  by  a  large  lens. 

So  Sunning*  ppL  «.,  basking  in  the  sun. 

xga*AeaJemyM&r.  225  Where  the  sunning  partridge  drums. 

t  Su'linish,  a.  Obs.  [f.  SUN  sb.  -t  -ISH  1.]  Re 
sembling  the  sun  in  colour  and  brilliancy  :  applied 
Poet,  to  bright  golden  hair,  etc.  Also  advb. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troy  I  us  iv.  736  Hire  ownded  heer  that 
sonnysshe  was  of  hewe.  ?  111400  LYDG.  Chorle  <$•  Byrde 
(Roxbo  12  Lyke  topasion  of  colour  sonnysh  bright.  1412-20 
—  Chron.  Troy  \.  1977  His  sonnysshe  here,  crisped  liche 
gold  wyre.  c  1450  Mirour  Saluadoun  (Roxb.)  126  This 
womman  was  alle  about  closid  in  sonnysshe  clothing. 

II  Sunnite  (szrnait).  Also  8-9  Sonnite.  [f. 
SUNNA  or  SUNNI  -*-  -ITE  1.]  A  Mohammedan  who 
accepts  the  orthodox  tradition  (Sunna'  as  well  as 
the  Koran.  (Cf.  SHIITK.)  Also  attrib. 

1718  [see  TRADITION  sb.  6  c].  1734  G.  SALE  tr.  Koran, 
Prelim.  Disc.  iii.  (1877)  52  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Sonnites  or 
orthodox  that  the  Koran  is  uncreated  and  eternal.  1759, 
1847  [seeTKAnmoNisTib].  1887  Encycl.  Brit.  XX 1 1. 659/2 
notf)  Generally  speaking  the  Sunnites  are  the  more  bitter 
party. 

I!  Sunnnd  (szrnzxl).  Anglo-Indian.  Also  sanad. 
[Urdu  =  Arab.  *X1—  sanad  signature,  deed,  diploma, 
seal  of  magistrate,  etc.]  A  deed  of  grant ;  a 
charter,  patent,  or  warrant. 

1759  in  T.  Long  Sel.  L'npub,  R?c.  Gor't.  (Port  William} 
(1869)  184  That  your  Petitioners,  .were  permitted  by  Sunnud 
from  the  President  and  Council  to  collect  daily  alms.  1764 
Ann.  Keg.  i.  189/2  For  all  charges. .the  lands. .shall  be  as. 
signed,  and  sunnuds  for  that  purpose  shall  be  written  and 
granted.  1803  EDMONSTONE  in  Owen  ll^ellesley's  Desp.  (1877) 
317  Shumshere  Bahadur,  .has  arrived  in  the  province,  and 
assumed  the  authority  over  it,  under  a  sunnud  from  Annut 
Rao.  1844  tr.  M.  T.  Astnar's  Mt'w.  Babyl.  Prt'nc.  II.  208 
The  sanad,  or  certificate  of  her  nobility  ran.. as  follows. 
1876  Encycl.  Brit.  IV.  723/1  The  nawab  [of  Cambay],  who 
is  one  of  the  153  feudatory  princes  of  British  India  by 
Sunnud  or  patent.  1896  YOUNGSON^O  Yrs.  of  Punjab  Mis 
sion  vi.  58  This  proclamation  will  be  as  a  Sanad  for  you. 

Sunny  (szrni),  sb.  U.S.  colloq.  [Dim.  formation 
on  sunf.sk  or  sun-perch.~\  =•  SUN-FISH  i  b. 

1835  AUDUBON  Ornith.  Biog.  III.  48  To  the  willow-twig 
fastened  to  his  waist,  a  hundred  '  sunnies '  are  already 
attached.  1888  GOODE  Amer.  Fishes  64  A  score  of  lean, 
suti-dried  perches  and  Sunnies. 

Sunny  (szrni),  a.  Also  4  sunni,  6  sonnye, 
sunnye,  6-7  sunnie,  son(n)y,  7  sonie,  Se.  suu- 
}ie,  sunie,  8  Sc.  sinny.  [f.  SUN  sb.  +  -Y*.  Cf. 
WFris.  sinnich,  U3.sunnig,  Du.  zonnig,G.  sonnig 
(dial,  sitnnig)  sonnig]^\ 

1.  Characterized  by  or  full  of  sunshine  ;  in  or 
during  which  the  sun  shines  :  esp.  of  a  day,  weather, 
or  the  like. 

a  1300  Cursor  J/.  23341  On  sunni  dai  To  se  fixs  in  a  water 
plai.  1508  Pol.  Ret.  fy  L.  Poems  (1903)  174  Was  there  neuer 
sonnye  day  so  cleere.  1592  Soliman  -V  Purs.  I.  ii.  43  Far 
more  welcome. .Then  sunnydaies  to  naked  Sauages.  c  1788 
BURNS  Fair  Eliza  iii,  The  bee  upon  the  blossom,  In  the 
pride  o'  sunny  noon.  1832  LYTTON  Eugene  A.  i.  v,  The 
fresh  yet  sunny  air  stole  in.  1851  HELPS  Gw/A  Solit.  {.(1874) 
12  The  inhabitants  of  sunnier  climes.  1868  DICKENS  Let.  to 
Miss  Dickens  16  Mar.,  We  have  had  two  brilliant  sunny  days. 
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SUNNY  ASEE. 

2.  Exposed  to,  illumined  or  warmed  by,  the  rays 
of  the  sun;  on  which  the  sun  shines. 

1567  FRNTON  Trag.  Disc.  xiii.  (1898)  II.  278  Neither  roote 
of  tree,  height  of  rocke,  nor  sonnye  syde  of  any  greene  hill. 
1587  MASCALL  Cattle  (1596)  58  Cattell.  .delight  to  be  in 
sunnie  places  in  winter.. and  in  summer  to  be  in  thicke 
shadie  woods.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iii.  28  Where  the  Muses 
haunt  Cleer  Spring,  or  shadie  Grove,  or  Sunnie  Hill.  17*5 
Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Pears,  AmUrotia,  a  handsom  good  siz'd 
Pear,,  .of  a  smooth,  greenish  yellow  Skin,  red  of  the  Sunny 
Side.  1833  MACAULAY  £ss.f  H.  Walfole  (1897)  275  An  en 
tertainment  worthy  of  a  Roman  epicure,  an  entertainment 
consisting  of  nothing  but  delicacies,  the  brains  of  .singing- 
birds,  the  roe  of  mullets,  the  sunny  halves  of  peaches.  1836 
W.  \H\I^G  Astoria  I.  x.  158  Those  placid  streams  and  sunny 
lakes  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  fish.  1880  '  OUIDA  '  Moths  I. 
58  This  little  gay  room  was  certainly  brighter  and  sunnier. 
fb.  Sunny  half ,  quarter',  that  side  of  a  piece 
of  land  which  faces  the  south  (opposed  to  shadow 
half}.  Cf.  sun  half  ^SuN  sb.  13).  Sunny-east: 
south-east.  Also  -^  sunny  chamber •,  a  summer- 
house.  Sc\  Obs. 

1574  in  Keg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  1587-8.  496/1  Dimidietatem 
solarem  lie  sonnie  halff  de  Mylntoun  de  Conen.  1585  Ibid. 
695/2  Sa  mekill  of  our  foirsaid  sony  halff  landis  haldin  be 
ws  as  said  is,  as  lyis  outwith  the  propper  designit  boundis 
heirefter  following.  1600  Ibid,  337/1  Ucto  bovatas  terrarum 
..vocatas  the  Sonny-quarter.  1610  Ibid.  102/2  Lie  sony 

uarter  landis  of  Tyrie.    1633  Ibid.  725/2  Lie  sonie-eist-haf/ 

e  Dumbertnit.  1641  Ibid.  368/2  Cum  daustio  et  lie  sittijie- 
chaliner  cum  hortis  ejusdem. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  sun  ;  solar,  rare  (exc.  as  in  b). 
1607  TOPSKLL  l'otir-f.  Beasts  465  The  Cocke..is  a  terror 

to  the  Lion,  .because  they  are  both  partakers  of  the 
Sunnes  qualities. .,  and .  .there  is  a  more  eminent  and  pre 
dominant  sunny  propertie  in  the  Cocke,  then  in  the  Lion. 

b.   Of  light :  Of  or  proceeding  from  the  sun. 
1579  Si-EssEK  Shefk.  Cal.  Aug.  81  All  as  the  Sunnye  beame 
so  bright.     1590  —  f.  Q.  n.  v.  32  There  he  him  found. .  In 
secret  shadow  from  the  sunny  ray.     1593  BRETON  Doff,  .y 
i     Prim.  Wks.  (Grosart)  1. 19  i  Tliere  was  no  speach  of  sonny 
beanie,  Nor  of  the  golden  silke.     17*5  POPK  Odyss.  x.  186 
A  tall  stag.. lay,  Stretch 'd  forth,  and  panting  in  the  sunny 
ray.    1880  *  OL-IDA  '  Moths  1. 74  The  sunny  daylight  seeming 
to  go  round  her  in  an  amber  mist. 

fig-  i6°*  MARSTOS  Ant.  #  Met.  v.  Wks.  1856  I.  61  Your 
brightest  beaines  Of  sunny  favour.  1657  F.  COCKIN  Div. 
Blossomes  47  You  bath  your  souls  in  this  her  sunny-shine. 
1819  KEATS  Lines  to  Fanny  44  O,  for  some  sunny  spell  To 
dissipate  the  shadows  of  this  hell ! 

4.  Resembling  the  sun  in  colour  or  brightness  ; 
i    appearing  as  if  illumined  by  the  sun  ;  (of  the  hair) 

bright  yellow  or  golden. 
1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  i.  i.  169  Her  sunny  locks  Hang 

1  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece.  1647  COWLEV  Mistr.t 
Vain  Love  8  A  rich,  and  sunny  Diamond,  1742  COLLINS 
Odes  iv.  45  Truth,  in  sunny  vest  array 'd.  1810  SCOTT  Lady 
of  L.  n.  xxv,  His  flaxen  hair,  of  sunny  hue.  1838  LYTTON 

.  Alice  n.  i,  Ringlets  of  darkest  yet  sunniest  auburn.  1887 
RIDER  HAGGARD  Jess  xxvii,  She.  .laid  her  sunny  head  upon 
the  old  man's  shoulder. 

5.  fig.  '  Bright1,  cheerful,  joyous  ;  expressing  or 
awakening  gladness  or  happiness. 

1545  COVERDALE  Erasjii.  Enchir,  xiii.  To  have  a  clean  and 

sunny  mind.     1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  n.  i.  99  A  sunnie  looke 

of  his.     1837  HOWITT  Ritr.  Life  n.  iv.  (1862)  138  To  present 

the  sunny  side  of  the  picture  as  the  reverse  of  my  gloomy 

one.     1849  DE  QUNCEY  Eng.  Mail  Coach  iii.  Wks.   1897 

XIII.  325  Again  the  choir  burst  forth  in  sunny  grandeur. 

i     1870-2  LIDDON  Elem.  Relig.  iv.  (1904)  131  Such  is  Schopen- 

<     hauer's  reply  to  the  sunny  Optimism   of  Leibnitz.     1891 

FARRAK  Darkn.  <$•  Dawn  xiv,  A  little  boy,  whose  sweet  and 

i     sunny  face  looked  the  picture  of  engaging  innocence.     1891 

i     E.  PEACOCK  N.  Brendan  I.  254  Her  soul  was  bright  and  sunny. 

6.  Comb.     a.  with  other  adjs.,  as  sunny-clear, 
-red,  -sweet,  -warm, 

1708  1.  PHILIPS  Cyder  n.  70  Flames,  whose  unresisted 
Force  O'er  Sand,  and  Ashes,  and  the  stubborn  Flint  Pre 
vailing,  turns  into  a  fusil  Sea,  That  in  his  furnace  bubbles 
sunny-red.  1833  TENNYSON  Palace  ef  Art  x.xiv,  In  tracts 
of  pasture  sunny- warm.  1855  —  Daisy  xii,  In  bright  vig 
nettes.. Of  tower  or  duomo,  sunny-sweet.  1858  LEWES 
Sea-side  Studies  219  The  mystic  drama  will  be  sunny  clear, 
and  all  Nature's  processes  will  be  visible  to  man,  as  a  divine 
Effluence. 

b.  parasynthetic,  as  sunny-coloured t  -faced, 
-hearted^  -spirited $.&)*.  (with  derivatives,  as  sunny- 
heartedness} ;  also  sunny-day  adj.  (Jig. :  cf.  SUN 
SHINE  5  c,  SUMMEB  sb.^  4  e). 

1832  IJKYANT  A  utmitn  Woods  vii,  Their  *sunny- coloured 

foliage.     1821  SCOTT  Keniliv.  vii,  Such  *sunny-day  courtiers 

;    as  my  noble  guest,     a  1847  ELIZA  COOK  Old  Mill-stream 

\     xxit,  The   *sunny-faced   child.     1856    Miss  YONC;E  Daisy 

.    Chaix  i.  xx.  (1879)  2ii  Ethel  was  brilliantly  happy  waiting 

|    on  the  children,  and  so  was  *sunny-hearted  Meta.     1856 

J.  W.  KAYE  Life  Sir  y.  Malcolm  1.  iv.  54  The  elasticity 

and  *sunny-heartedness  of  the  writer.     1848  FABKR  Spir. 

\    Confer.  (1870)  143  A  'sunny-spirited  Christian. 

II  Sunnyasee,  sunuyasi  (s»nya-si),  Anglo- 
Ind.  Forms :  7  sanasse,  8  saniasi,  sanashy, 
sinnasse,  sinassie,  senassie,  sunniassy,  -asse, 
9  senassea,  sunyasee,  -as(s;i,  sunnyas^ee^asi. 

[a,  Urdu,  Hindi  sannyasl,  =  Skr.  sainnydsin  laying 

aside,  abandoning,  ascetic,  f.  satn  together  +  «»" 
'  down  +  as  to  throw.]  A  Brahman  in  the  fourth 
!  stage  of  his  life  ;  a  wandering  fakir  or  religious 
i  mendicant.  Also  attrib. 

1613  PURCHAS   Pilgrimage  v.  ix.   417    Some   [Bramenes] 
i    wander  from  place  to  place  begging :  Some  (an  vnltarned 

kinde)  are  called   Sanasses.     1766  j.  RENNELL  MS.  Let. 

30  Aug.  (Y.)  The  Sanashy  Faquirs  (part  of  the  same  Tribe 
|  which  plundered  Dacca  in  Cossim  Ally's  Time).  1773  W. 
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SUNSHINE. 


HASTINGS  Let.  2  Feb.  in  Gleig  Life  (1841)  I.  282  You  will 
hear  of  great  disturbances  committed  by  the  Sinassie-;,  or 
wandering  Fackeers.  1777  STKWART  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVII. 
48 j  This  Indian .  .must  have  travelled  as  a  Faquier  or  Sun- 
niassy  through  Bengal  into  Thibet.  1839  Lett.fr.  Madras 
xxiii.  (1843)  244  A  Sunnyassee,  or  Hindoo  devotee,  came  to 
pray  in  the  mjddle  of  the  river.  1885  G.  S.  KORBKS  Wild 
Life  in  Canara  88  A  Hindoo  sunyasi,  or  hermit,  lived  in  a 
cave  under  the  overhanging  rock. 

Sunonima,  variant  of  SYNONYMA. 

Su  n-proof,  #•  [f-  'Suw  sb.  +  PROOF  a.~\  Proof 
against  the  sun  ;  through  which  the  sunlight  cannot 
penetrate;  unaffected  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

1606  MARSTON  Sophontsba  iv.  i.  Fj,  Thick  armes  Of  dark- 
soni  Kwe  [  =  yew]  (bun  proofe).  1711  GoLDtMG  Spect.  No.  250 
F  2  The  Sun-Proof  Eye.. without  blinking  at  the  Lustre  of 
Beauty,  can  distribute  an  Eye  of  proper  Complaisance  to  a 
Room  crowded  with  Company,  c  1820  S.  ROGERS  Italy,  Cam- 
pagna  Florence  24  In  the  shade  Of  many  a  tree  sun-proof. 
1809  Daily  Tel.  21  Aug.  7  7  Grey  sun -proof  vapours. 

Su'n-ray.     [f.  SUN  sb.  +  RAY  sb.^\ 

1.  A  ray  proceeding  from  the  sun  ;  a  ray  of  sun 
light,  a  sunbeam.     Chiefly /<?£/.  or  rhct. 

18*9  FOR  AlAaraafybi  The  sun-ray  dropp'd  in  Lemnos. 
1886  W.  J.  TUCKER  E.  Europe 226 Gems,  .twinkling  like  stars, 
da/zling  like  the  fiercest  sun-rays.  1905  '  Q  '  (Quiller-Couch) 
Shining  Ferry  vi.  68  The  front  door  had  a  fanlight  through 
which  fell  one  broken  sunray. 

2.  A  figure  representing  this  ;  //.  lines  radiating 
from  a  centre  or  central  disk. 

1901  \Vestnt,  Gaz.  20  Nov.  7/2  The  reverse  side  [of  the 
medal]  is  surmounted  by  an  impression  of  the  Crown,  from 
which  spring  sun-rays  of  the  conventional  pattern. 

b.  attrib.,  denoting  a  pattern  of  radiating  pleats. 

1897  Daily  News  2  Jan.  6  3  The  skirt  being  pleated  in 
the  sun-ray  fashion  now  so  very  much  in  vogue,  1904 
Westm.  Gaz.  28  June  4/2  A  sunray  voile  skirt. 

So  Btrn-raying  a.,  giving  forth  rays  of  sunlight. 

1850  ALLINGH.\M  Poems,  sEolian  f/arf>t '  O  fale  green  sea ' 
i,  The  sun-raying  West. 

Sunrise  (szrnraiz).  [nPP-  evolved,  through 
syntactical  ambiguity,  from  clauses  such  as  forto 
(  =  until),  toforet  or  before  the  sun  rise,  where  orig. 
forto,  etc.  are  conjunctions  and  rise  a  verb  in  the 
subjunctive ;  cf.  :— 

13..  K.  A  Us.  5733  (Laud  MS.),  Men.,  token  hem  ber 
herberewe  Forto  be  sonne  ryse  amorowe.  1398  TRKVISA 
Bnrth,  De  P.  K.  xm.  xxvi.  (1495)  D  vb/i  They  ben  huntyd 
tofore  the  sonne  ryse  j  Bodl.  MS.  If.  136/1  liifure  be  sonne 
rise}* ;  orig.  ante  ascensum  solis.J 

The  rising,  or  apparent  ascent  above  the  horizon, 
of  the  sun  at  the  beginning  of  the  day;  the  time 
when  the  sun  rises,  the  opening  of  day.  Also,  the 
display  of  light  or  colour  in  the  sky  at  this  time. 

cr  1440  Protnp.  Farv.  484/1  Sunne  ryse  [A.  sunne  ryst],  or 
rysynge  of  be  sunne.  1530  PALSGH.  272/2  Sonne  ryse,  W<i// 
letiant.  1603  SHAKS.  Mcas./t>r  >}f.  n,  ii.  153  True  prayers, 
That  shall  be  vp  at  heauen,and  enter  there  Kre  Sunne  rise. 
1671  MILTON  Samson  1507  The  gates  I  enter'd  with  Sun 
rise.  1766  GOLDSM.  I'ic.  W.  iv,  By  sunrise  we  all  assembled 
in  our  common  apartment.  1820  W.  SCORESRY  Ace.  Antic 
Keg.  I.  34  After  sun-rise,  the  surface  of  the  snow  is  apt  to 
become  soft.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  \.  xxvii.  200  The  glory  of 
the  sunrise  augmented  by  contrast.  1864  TI-.SXVM>N  f-n. 
Ard.  599  The  scarlet  shafts  of  sunrise.  1908  [Miss  FOWLKK] 
Rettv.  Trent  $•  A  ncholme  1 57,  I  have  never  seen  so  rich  and 
warm  a  sunrise. 

fig.  1813  SCOTT  Quentin  D.  x,  The  first  dawn  of  the  arts, 
which  preceded  their  splendid  sunrise. 

b.  atlrib.,  as  sunrise  Jlus h  ;  sunrise-gun,  a  gun 
fired  at  sunrise.    Also  quasi-adj.  =- easterly,  eastern. 

1809  CAMPBELL  Gert.  Wyont.  n.  v,  The  sunrise  path  at 
morn  I  see  thec  trace.  1871  Ront ledgers  Ev.  Boys  Ami. 
367/1  After  the  suniise-£im  had  boomed.  1876  'OfiUA1 
'winter  City  ix.  273  With  the  sunrise  flush  touching  her 
cheek.  1894  MRS.  A.  BEKLYN (/We) Sunrise-Land.  Rambles 
in  Eastern  England. 

Sunrising  (szrnrahzirj).     Now  rare  or  arth. 

(superseded  by  SUNRISE),  [f.  SUN  sb.  -r  pr.  pple.  or 
gerund  of  RISE  ?'.,  partly  after  K  soldi  levant] 
=  prec.  (In  early  use  often  with  the.} 
c^^y^  Kent.  Serin,  in  O.  E.  Misc.  26  To-janes  J»o  sunne 
risindde  [orig.  Fr.  rers  le  solail  levant\  13. .  A".  A /is.  2901 
Mury  hit  is  in  sonne  risyng  [Laud  MS.  sonnes  risynye). 
c  1330  R.  BRUNNR  Citron,  Wace  (Rolls)  9237  To  mom 
atte  sonne  rysyng.  1398  TRKVISA  Harih.  De  P.  A',  viii. 
xiv.  (1495)  Vvb/2  Venus,  .warnyth  that  y*  daye  comyth 
anone  and  the  sonne  ry>ynge  [orig.  soils  ortum].  1481 
CAXTON  Godfrey  cxxxvii.  203  That  alle  man  siiold  be  in 
the  mornyng  to  fore  the  sonne  rysynge  alle  armed.  1565 
Rtg.  Priiy  Council  Scot.  Ser.  I.  1.  344  Befoir  the  sune 
rysing  in  the  morning.  1594  SHAKS  Stem,  ///,  v.  iii.  61  Bid 
him  bring  his  p>wer  Before  Sun-rising.  1600  DAI. i  AM  in 
Early  I'oy.  Levant  (Hakluyt  Sue.)  96  At  the  sun  risingc  we 
paste  by  Cape  Sprott.  a  1635  NAUN  i  os  Fra-;m.  Reg.  (Arb.) 
31  The  most  glorious  Sun-risings  are  subject  lo  shadowing-. 
and  droppings  in.  1709  AnnisoN  Tntler  No.  20  P  4  Where 
he  may  be  seen  from  Sun-rising  to  Sun-setting.  1770  LANG. 
HORNR  Plutarch  (1879)  I.  169/1  The  wind  used  to  blow  hard 
from  the  mountains  at  sunriMng.  1811-7  GOOD  Study  Med. 
(1829)  IV.  207  The  next  morning,  about  sunrising,  his  sijit 
was  restored.  1883  Miss  M.  UKI  n  \\i-  Kins  AI  -DS  Disarmed 
xxx,  You  are  young,  and  shall  greet  many  a  sunrUini;. 

b.  transf.  The  quarter  or  region  in  which  the 
sun  rises  ;  the  east ;  also  with  defining  word  indi 
cating  the  precise  quarter  in  which  the  sun  rises  at 
a  specified  season,  as  equinoctial,  winter  sunrising. 
c  1410  Prose  Life  Alex.  76  We  seke  to  ferre  towarde  l>e 
son  rysynge.  1513  DOUGLAS  s-Entis  vn.  xi.  14  Or  for  till 
ettyll  into  Inde . .  '1  owart  the  dawing  and  son  rysing  to  seyk. 
1570-6  LAMBARI>R  l'trantt>.  Kent  (1826)  3  Nearest  to  the 
sunne  risinge  and  furthest  from  the  Northe  Pole.  1601  HOL 


LAND  Pliny  ii.  xlvil.  I.  22  From  the  equinoctial!  sunne- rising 
bloweth  the  East  wind  Subsvitinus  \  from  the  rising  therof 
in  Mid-winter,  the  south-east  V'ulturnus.  1654-66  KARL 
ORRERY  Par  then.  (1676)  531  We  might  perceive  all  those 
Plains  towards  the  Sun-rising  covered  with  Troops.  17*6 
LEON  i  Alberti's  Archit.  I.  93/1  Bed-chambers  for  summer 
shou'd  look  to  the  South,  the  Parlours,  to  the  Winter  Sun- 
rising.  1868  HOLMK  LKI-:  B.  Godfrey  xix.  1 10  The  shadowed 
side  towards  the  sunrising. 

C.  attrib.  or  quasi-tfrt/. 

a  1618  RALEIGH  Inv.  Sh ipping  (1650)  13  The  French  and 
Spanish  called  the  sun  rising  winds,  East.. and  the  sunne 
setting  winds  West.  1725  Fain.  Diet.  s.  v.  Hen-House,  The 
Windows  should  be  on  the  Sun-Rising  side,  strongly  lathed. 

t  Strnrist.  Obs.  Forms :  4  sonne  rist,  5 
sunne  ryst,  rest.  [prob.  shortening  of  sunne 
arist  or  tiprist:  see  AB18T,  UPBIST.]  The  sunrise  ; 
the  east. 

1340-70  Alisaitnder  791  pis  rink,  or  j>e  sonne  rist,.  .pastes 
in  he  Paleis.  Ibid.  855  Hce  shall  fare  as  farre  as  any  freke 
d  welles,  And  right  too  be  sonne  ribt  his  raigne  shall  last. 
c  1460  1'romp.  /'aw.  (Winch.  MS.)  448  Sunne  rest,  or  rysyng 
of  i»e  son. 

Sunset  scnset).  Also  4-6  sonne,  sunne  set, 
5  sonsett,  6  soonne  sette  ;  7  sunnes-set.  [app.  f. 
SUN  sb.  +  SET  st>.1,  but  perhaps  arising  partly  (like 
SUNRISE^  from  a  clause  e.g.  ere  the  sunne  set}. 

OE.  (Northumb.)  sunset  (Lindisf,  Gosp.)  was  prob.  an 
adoption  uf  ON.  sSl&rseta^  -setr:  see  SET  st>.1,  etyin.  note.] 

1.  The  setting,    or   apparent   descent   below  the 
horizon,  of  the  sun  at  the  end  of  the  day  ;  the  time 
when  the  sun  sets,  the  close  of  day.     Also,  the 
glow  of  light  or  display  of  colour  in  the  sky  when 
the  sun  sets. 

1390  GOWKR  Conf.  III.  257  Rlht  evene  upon  the  Sonne  set. 
n  1400-50  Wars  A /c.r.  3050  Als  sonc  as  ^e  son  vp  so3t  be 
.sla^tere  begynnes,  And  so  to  |  e  son-sett  \Dubl.  MS. 
And  to  sett  was  J>e  same]  slakid  bai  neuire.  1516  PUgr. 
Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  257  b,  At  the  houre  of  complyn, 
whiche  is  about  e  the  sonne  set.  154*  UDALL  in  Lett. 
Lit.  ,l/f-«  (Camden)  6  In  the  evenyn;^  after  soonne  sette. 
1509  SANDYS  Enropsc  Spec.  (1632)  5  Thrice  a  day,  at  sun 
rise,  at  noone,  and  sun-set.  1623  FLETCHKH  (i:  Rowi  KV 
J/itt'ti  in  Mill  iv.  ii,  It  has  lasted  Too  many  Sun-seta.  1711 
ADDISON  Sfcct.  No.  no  P  i  The  Butler  desired  me  with  a  i 
very  grave  Face  not  to  venture  my  self  in  it  after  Sun-set. 
1822  BYRON  Heaven  <V  Earth  i.  i,  They  have  kindled  all  the  : 
west,  Like  a  returning  sunset.  1858  HAWTHOKNE  Fr.  \  It. 
Note-bks,  (1872)  I.  39  After  sunset,  the  horizon  burned  and 
glowed  with  rich  crimson  and  orange  lustre.  1873  B.  HARTK 
II  'hat  B.  Harte  Saw  in  Fiddlettnvn.  etc.  98  A  flash  of  water, 
tremulous  and  tinted  withsunset.  1874  BURNANDJ)/^  Time 
xi,  90  The  Jews  begin  their  Sabbath  on  Friday  at  sunset, 

2.  fig.  Decline  or  close,  esp.  of  a  period  of  pros 
perity  or  the  like. 

[1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  fy  Jut.  in.  v.  128  When  the  Sun  sets, 
the    Karth   doth  driz/le    daew,   But    for    the    Sunset  of  my     \ 
Brothers  Sonne,  It  raines  downright.]  1613  W.  BASSK  (title) 
Great    Brittaines   Sunnes-sct,  bewailed   with   a  shower  of    j 
teares.     1621  T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  Goulart's  Wise  i'ifillurd    \ 
2  Old  age.. may  be  called  the  sunne  set  of  our  dayes.     1690 
TKMPLE  Misc.  \\.  iv.  45  So  many  Ages  after  the  Sun-set  of    , 
the  Roman  Learning  and  Empire  together.    1801  CAMPBELL    , 
LochieCs   Warning   55    'Tis    the  sunset    of  life    gives    me 
mystical  lore,  And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.     , 
1898  ILLINGWORTH  Div.  lininan.  i.  i  The  gloom  that  darkens,    ! 
or  the  hope  that  glorifies  the  sunset  of  our  days. 

3.  attrib.   and  Comb.,  as  sunset  clock,  hue,  light,    \ 
mist,  ray  ;  sunset-blue,  -flushed,  -lighted,  -purpled,    j 
-red,  -ripened  adjs. ;    sunset-gun,  a  gun  fired  at 
sunset.     Also    quasi-adj.  =  western,    westerly,   as 
sunset  clime,  and  quasi-adv.  =  westward,  as  sunset-    \ 

1874' R.  TVRWHITT  Otir  Sketching  Club  68  Any  "sunset-    | 
blue  tint,— say  cob.ilt  and  rose-madder.  <z  1853(1.  P.  MORIUS 
Poems  (1860)   155  All  this  "sunset  clime  became  Familiar     ' 
with  Victoria's  name.    18x1  CLARE  I'ill.  Minstr.  II.  7  True 
to  his  "sunset-clock  he  kept.  His  Goody  and  his  cot  to  find. 
1833  TKNSVSON  Lotjs  Eaters  17  Far  off,  three  mountain- 
tops. .Stood   *sunxet-flush'd.      1901  W.  WATSON    Coronal.     ' 
Ode,   I)eira  with  her  sea-face  to  the   morn,  And  Cambria    : 
*>unset-ga/ing.      1861  DK:KKN*S  Gt.  Kifi-ct.  ii,  There  wa*  a 
conwict  off  last  nij;ht.. after  "sunset-gun.    1899  H'estm.  Gaz.     j 
30  Nov.  2  'i  Drapeiiesof  silk  of  *sunset  hues.    1886  STEVEN 
SON    Kidnapped   viii,  I    wondered  ..at  the  lateness  of  the     \ 
'.sunset  luht.    1898  WATTS- UUNTOX  ./4y/«//*  xui.  iv,  Masses    , 
of  "sunset  mist.     1838  Ln.  HOUGH  TON  Switzerland  ty  Italy   , 
v,  The  "sunset-purpled  ground.    1833  TENNYSON  Hesperides    , 
iv.  21  The  luscious  fruitage.. "Sunset-ripened. 

Hence  Su-nsetty  a.  ((/.S.},  suggestive  of  sunset. 

1869  MHS.  WHIIM  Y  We  Girls  \, '  West  over'.  .We  alwa>s 
thought  it  was  a  pretty,  sunsetty  name.  1893  T.  N.  I'A(;E 
Ole  1'irginia  45  Her  arms  so  white,  an' her  face  sort  o' 
sunsetty. 

Sunsetting  (szrnse;tin).  Now  rare  or  arch.  \ 
(superseded  by  SUNSET),  [f.  SUN  sb.  +  pr.  pple.  or  ' 
gerund  of  SET  r.1,  partly  after  F.  soleil  couchant  ] 

1.  =  prec.  i. 

c  1440  1'romp.  ran:  4^84/1  Sunne  settynge,  or  sunne  gate 
downe,  occasus.     1565  in  Picton  L'pool  Munic.  Rec,  (1883)     j 
I.  113  Eight  of  the  clock  after  the  sunsetting.     1584  COGAN    ' 
I/tire*  Health  i.  (1636)  10  Antoninus.. was  wont  to  come  to    ' 
the    wrestling   place  about  Sunne-setting.     1661  GLANVILL 
/  'an.  Dogtn.  1 76  Ga*<endus  saw  one  [rainbow)  at ^  Sun-set tinsj, 
whose  Supreme  Arch  almost  reached  our  Zenith.     1711  in 
J.  J.  Vernon  Parish  cf  Hawick  (1900)  90  John  Riddell. . 
confest    yt  he  brought  home  ye  load  of  herring  upon  the 
Sabbath  alt  the  sunsetting.    1815  SIMOND  TonrGt.  Brit.  I. 
;4-j  We  had  another  glorious  sunsetting.    a  1854  J.  WILSON 
in  Casquet  of  Lit.  Ser.  u.  (1874)  ].  i64/a  We.  .used  to  stalk 
about.. from  sunrising  to  sunsetting.    1868  MORKIS  hiarthly 
far.  (1870)  I.  i.  346  When  anigh  to  sunsetting  it  grew. 

2.  transf.  The  region  in  which  the  sun  sets ;  the 


west ;  with  defining  word  indicating  the  quarter  in 
which  the  sun  sets  at  a  specified  season. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  \\.  xlvii.  I.  23  Betweene  the  South 
and  the  Southwest. .  namely,  betweene  the  Noone  steed,  and 
the  Sunsetting  in  Winter.  1726  LF.ONI  Alberti's  Archil.  I. 
98/1  Ked-chambers  fur  the  Winter  shou'd  look  toward-;  the 
Point  at  which  the  Sun  rises  in  Winter,  and  the  Parlour, 
towards  the  Equinoctial  Sun-set tini;.  1868  HOI.ME  Lt:E  B. 
Godfrey  xix.  no  There  were  their  names  on  the  stone — 
..looking  towards  the  sunsetting. 

3.  fig.    -  prec.  2. 

1617  MlDDLBTON  Triumphs  !{pnor  Wks.  1840  V.  619  1  here 
is  no  human  glory  or  renown,  But  have  their  evening  and 
their  sure  sun-betting. 

4.  attrib. 

a  1618  ^ee  SuNRisisti  c].  1797-1803  J.  FOSTI:R  in  Life  $ 
C  <»  t .  \  1846)  I.  208  To  paint  a  sun-setting  cloud-scene. 

Sunshade  (sftij^ki.  [See  SHADED,  n.  OK. 
hrul  sunsccadii,  glossing  '  Hammeolum  '  =  bridal- 
veil  (cf.  SHADOW  st>.  13  b).] 

1.  An  awning  over  the  outside  of  a  window,  to 
keep  the  sunlight  off.  '>  Obs. 

1851  Catal.  Great  F.xhib.  xxvi.  1^5  Models  of  the  patent 
outside  sun-shade.     1861  \V.  II.  RrssF.u.  in  Times  \i  JuK, 
Houses  of  wood,  with  porticoes,  pillars,  verandahs,  and  sun 
shades,  generally  painted  white  and  green.     1875  KSIGHT 
I'ict.  Mfdi. 

2.  A  parasol ;  now  usually  applied  to  the  larger 
kinds. 

1852  !!AII.EY  Fcsttis  (ed.  5}  506  Pavonian  canopy  of  azure 
held,  In  manner  of  a  sunshade.    1860  .-///  }\ar  Rounti  No. 
72.  512  The  thousandth,  or  three  thousandth  annivcr-tiry  "I 
the   unihiella   in    Iiuiia  or  China,  that  would  be  the  anni 
versary  of  it  as  a  sun  shade.     1895  K.  \V.   CIIAMIIIHS  King 
in   Yetiow,  Repairer  R,f>ut.  ii.  (1909)  27  Constance  tipped 
ht-r  sunshade  to  shield  her  eyes. 

3.  A  hood  fixed  on  the  front  of  a  bonnet  to  keep 
the  sun  from  the  face  ;  also,  a  broad-brimmed  hat. 

1872  JI:AN  INCKI.OW  Off  the  Skclli^i  viii,  I. .asked  lur-.to 
buy  me. .a  sunshade,  commonly  called  an  ugly. 

4.  A  device  used  with  a  telescope  or  other  ob 
serving  instrument  to  diminish  the  intensity  ot  sun 
light,  as  a  darkened  glass   screen,  or  a  tube  pro 
jecting  beyond  the  object-glass. 

1894  K.  M.  GIBSON  Amateur  '1'tlescvpht's  Ilantibk.  55 
Let  the  student  be  earnestly  admonished  to  take  the  best 
precautions  to  shield  his  eyes  when  engaged  in  solar  obser 
vation.  The  plan  commonly  adopted  is  to  use^the  sun 
shades  which  are  usual. y  furnished  with  e>e  pieces,  the 
colors  of  which  are  either  neutral-tint,  blue,  or  red. 

Sunshine  (sjrnJViin),  sb.  Also  3  sunnesin-e, 
6  son(ne;shyne,  -shine,  6-7  sunneshiue,  (7  sun- 
schyne,  -schene),  (i-  sun-shine,  sunshine. 
[ME.  siiiiiiesiu-e  (which  appears  very  much  earlier 
than  SHINE  sl>.)  had  prob.  a  similar  origin  to  that  of 
SI.NKISK  :  see  quot.  ("1250.  liut  cf.  OKris.  siinna 
skin,  (M}LG.  siiiinenscliiii,  MIHt.  sonnescijn  ;Du. 
zonneschijii),  MUG.  sittttu(n)sMtl  (early  mod.G. 
snntien~,  sonne-,  sitnsiJu'in,  G.  SffftnentCMlft),  OK. 
had  sitnscin,  glossing  'speculum'  =  mirror.] 

1.  The  shining  of  the  sun  ;  direct  sunlight   un 
interrupted  by  cloud. 

c  i»50(/>«.  4  Ex.  3335-7  lie  man  is  he  bead,. .  Him  ;:aderen 
or  de  sunne-sjne,  Elles  he  sulden  missen  hine,  For  it  malt 
at  oe  sunne-sine.  1535  COVKKDAI.E  ?.'/'  viii.  16  Oft  tymes  a 
thmge  doth  florish,  and  men  ihynke  that  it  maye  abyde  the 
Sonneshyne.  1588  LAMBARDE  kircn.  iv.  372,  I  shall  as  the 
saying  is,  but  set  a  Candle  in  thesunne-shine.  i6i»  WOODALL 
Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  206  As  cleere,  as  the  Sun-shine  is 
at  mid-day.  1697  PnvriKN  I'irg.  Gttrg.m.  nn  A  Cot  that 
opens  to  the  South  prepare :  Where  basking  in  the  Sun-shine 
they  may  lye.  1781  COWPKR  Lit.  tn  J.  Xt-vton  28  May,  S'oti 
seldom  complain  of  too  much  sunshine,  .the  south  walk  in 
our  long  garden  will  exactly  suit  you.  1840  HICKKNS  (V./ 
C.  S/wf  xv,  Sunshine  peeping  through  some  little  window. 
1841  LOUDON  Sutitil'aii  Hurt.  566  The  gooseberry  may  be 
forced  in  pots.  ..The  temperature  is  never  allowed  to  be 
high,  and  abundance  of  air  is  given  -luring  sunshine.  1860 
TVNDALL  lilac,  i.  xvii.  119  There  was  a  long  tight  between 
mist  and  sunshine. 

t  b.  with  a  and  pi.    A  burst  or  spell  of  sunshine. 

1601  SHAKS.  A  It's  Well  v.  iii.  33,  I  am  not  a  day  of  season, 
For  thou  maist  see  a  sun.sltine,  and  a  haile  In  me  at  once. 
1611  MURE  Misc.  recnts  i.  56  I.yk  to  a  fair  sunschyne  befpir 
a  schoure.  1657  J.  WATTS  Siribt,  I'lirtriset,  etc.  i.  177  To 
partake  of  the  benefit  of  the  Sun-shines  and  kains.  1747 
GOULD  Eng.  Anti  62  They  take  the  Opportunity  of  a  Sun 
shine  lo  disperse  in  the  Air. 

c.  with  poss.  adj.  :  cf.  LIGHT  sb.  I  g  and  quot. 
1390  in  Sux  sb.  4. 

a  1774  TIXKK«  LI.  Nat.  (1634)  II.  72  The  plain  man., 
may  say. .as  Diogenes  did  to  Alexander,  'Only  please  to 
stand  out  of  my  sun-shine  . 

d.  To  have  been  in  the  sunshine  (slang),  to  be 
drunk  :  cf.  SUN  sb.  4  b  (c). 

1857  GEO.  ELIOT  Scents  Clerical  L(ft,  Joint's  Kef.  i.  52  He 
was  in  that  condition  which  his  groom  indicated  with  poetic 
ambiguity  by  saying  that  '  master  had  been  in  the  sunshine  . 

2.  fig.  (often  with   literal  phraseology  retained). 
a.  A  source  of  happiness  or  prosperity. 

1595  T.  P.  GOODWINE  BlaHchardyn  liv.  213  Is  she  gon,the 
comfort  of  my  youth. .the  sonshine  of  my  blisse  ?  1866 
1;.  1  AVLOR  Poems,  Xeightvrii  Ye  are  the  sunshine  of  the 
earth.  1901  Harftr's  Mar.  CII.  798/2  He  always  used  to 
say,  '  Well,  how  is  mamma  s  little  sunshine  to-day  ? 
b.  A  favourable  or  gracious  influence. 

a  1596  Sir  T.  Mare  Iv.  v.  98  The  rest . .  haue  had  fayre 
time  to  growe  In  sun-shine  of  my  fortunes.  1597  SHAKS. 
a  lien.  llf,  iv.  ii.  12  That  man  that  sits  within  a  Monarches 
heart,  And  ripens  in  the  Sunne-shine  of  his  fauor.  1598 
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FLORIO  Z5/c/.Ep.Ded.  a 3 b, To  me.  .thegloriousanu  gracious 
sunne-shineof  your  Honor  hath  infused  light  and  life.  i74i-a 
GRAY  Agrippina  147  The  gilded  swarm  that  wantons  in  the 
sunshine  Of  thy  full  favour.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong. 
II.  ix.  (1877)  367  They  were  to  be  allowed  to  bask  in  the 
sunshine  of  the  court. 

c.  A  condition  or  atmosphere  of  happiness  or 
prosperity. 

'593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  \\.  ii.  156  Euen  then  that  Sun-shine 
brew  d  .1  showre  for  him,  That  washt  his  Fathers  fortunes 
forth  of  France.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  vn.  xii.  597 
Henrie,  the  Infanta  of  Portugal!,  that  day-starre,  which  by 
his  Industrie  made  way  to  the  present  Sun-shine  of  dis- 
coueries.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Refl.  (1848)  67  Those,  that 
during  the  Sun-shine  of  prosperity  are  beset  with  seeming 
Friends.  1696  TATE  &  BRADY  Ps.  xxx.  6  Whilst  in  my  Sun- 
shine  of  Success  No  low'ring  Cloud  appear 'd.  1779  Mirror 
No.  43  f  8  It  would  have  been  inhuman  in  our  philosopher 
to  have  clouded,  even  with  a  doubt,  the  sunshine  of  this 
belief.  1816  DISRAELI  I'iv.  Grey  n.  iiif  In  the  meantime  all 
was  sunshine  with  Vivian  Grey.  1862  Miss  BRADDON  Lady 
Audiey  xxxvi,  There  had  never  been  anything  but  harmony 
and  sunshine  between  Lucy  Audiey  and  her  generous 
husband. 

d.  Happiness  or  cheerfulness  of  mind  or  heart ; 
sunny  disposition. 

1742  GRAY  Eton  44  The  sunshine  of  the  breast,  c  1836 
CARLYLE  in  Academy  17  Sept.  (1898)  273/3  Particularly  en 
deavour  to  keep  a  good  heart..  .Sunshine  in  the  inside  of 
one  is  even  more  important  than  sunshine  without.  1850 
W.  IRVING  Goldsmith  xxxix.  370  In  these  genial  moments. . 
the  sunshine  of  Goldsmith's  nature  would  break  out. 

3.  transf.   Light  or  brightness  resembling  or  sug 
gesting  that  of  the  sun  ;  brightness  of  the  eye  or 
the  countenance. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L,  v.  ii.  201  Vouchsafe  to  shew  the  sun 
shine  of  your  face.  1839  LVTTOS  Richelieu  iv.  i,  Deaf  to 
the  music  of  a  woman's  voice  — Blind  to  the  sunshine  of  a 
woman's  eyes.  1901  W.  CLARK  RL'SSKLL  Ship's  Ad~>,  iv, 
With  the  stateliness  of  a  frigate  she  broke  into  a  sunshine 
of  canvas. 

4.  attrih.  and  Comb.    Simple  attrib.  and  objective 
(with  reference  to  indicating  or  recording  sunshine), 
as  sunshine  maf>,  record,  recorder, 

1892  W.  A.  TAYLOR  in  Scott.  Geog.  Mag.  June  322  The 
first  sunshine  recorder  was  the  invention  of  Mr.  John  C. 
Campbell  of  I  slay.  1893  H.  N.  DICKSON  Ibid.  Aug.  (Title 
on  cover),  Sunshine  Map  of  the  British  Isles.  Ibid.  396  In 
discussing  sunshine  records,  it  is,. necessary  to  distinguish 
the  cases  where  allowance  must  be  made  for  latitude  from 
those  where  the  actual  duration  merely  is  required.  Ibid. 
400  The  general  form  of  the  sunshine  curve  is  thus  a  strong 
minimum  in  winter,  a  steady  increase  to  a  maximum  in  May. 

5.  attrib.  passing  into  at/;',     a.  Full  of  or  charac 
terized  by  sunshine  ;  sunshiny,  sunny.     Now  rare. 

1579  SPENSEH  Shefh.  Cal.  Jan.  3  All  in  a  sunneshine  day, 
as  did  l>efall.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  vi.  xvi.  I.  123  The  warme 
Sunneshine  weather.  1631  MILTON  L? Allegro  98  Young  and 
old  com  forth  to  play  On  a  Sunshine  Holyday.  1663  S. 
PATRICK  Parab,  Pilgr.  xxvi.  (1687)  281  A  Fine  Sun-shine 
morning  it  was.  1715  LEONI  Palladia's  Archit.  (1742)  II. 
75  The  Sun-dial. .could  serve  but  in  Sun-shine  Weather. 
1765  Phil.  Trans.  LV.  155  In  a  calm  hot  sun-shine  day,., 
the  air.. appears  to  have  a  tremulous  motion.  1841  BROWN-- 
ING  Pippa  Passes  [Introd.J  23  Thy  fitful  sunshine-minutes, 
coming,  going.  1894  '  G.  EGERTON  '  Keynotes  155  It  is  a 
sunshine  Sabbath  morning. 

b.  fig.  '  Bright',  cheerful,  cheering  ;  prosperous, 
happy,  joyous. 

1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  iv.  i.  221  God  saue  King  Henry,.. 
And  send  him  many  yeeres  of  Sunne-shine  dayes.  1594 
DRAYTON  Amours  ix,  Her  sun-shine  face  there  chaunsing  to 
espy.  1663  S.  PATRICK  Parab,  Pilgr.  xxix.  (1687)  341  Then 
were  his  Sunshine  days,  and  his  Heart  all  in  an  ardour  of 
Love  and  Joy.  1833  LONGF.  Outre^mer  (1851)  227  The 
French  have  that  happy  and  sunshine  temperament.  1834 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par.  Serin.  (1837)  I.  xxv.  379  The  Bible  does 
not  take  a  pleasant  sunshine  view  of  the  world. 

o.  That  remains  faithful,  or  subsists,  only  in 
prosperity  ;  'fair-weather'. 

1775  BURKE  Let.  to  Marg.  Reckingham  14  Sept.,  The 
worst  sort  of  lories,  the  sunshine  gentlemen  of  the  last  reign. 
1809  W.  IRVING  Kuickerb,  vi,  vi.  (1861)  207  Would  you  have 
had  me  take  such  sunshine,  faint-hearted  recreants  to  my 
bosom?  1847  WHITTIER  My  Soul  fy  /  25  Summon  thy  sun 
shine  bravery  back.  1876  H.  GARDNER  Sunflowers,  Leon* 
I.  108  My  sunshine-friends  have  turned  their  backs  on  me. 

6.  Comb.',  sunshine-showery  a.  nonce-wd.,  of  a 
disposition  that  is  cheerful  in  the  midst  of  trouble. 

1830  COLERIDGE  Let.  to  J.  H.  Green  i  June,  Mrs.  Aders 
..looks  as  bright  and  sunshine-showery  as  if  nothing  had 
ever  ailed  her. 

Hence  Su'nshine  v,,  intr.  to  shine  as  or  like  the 
sun  (also  impei's.):  Su'nshinelesaa.,  dull, gloomy. 

1627  J.  TAYLOR  (Water- P.)  Arinado  B  2  b,  If  it  storm  d, 
rain'd.or  blewe,  or  Sun  shinde  [ed.  1630  Sun -shinde]  top  hot. 
1831  JAMES  Phil.  Augustus  I.  xvi,  The  fixed  contraction  of 
his  brow,  and  the  sunshineless  coldness  of  his  lips.  1892  J. 
LUMSDEN  Sheep-head  fy  Trotters  278  On  the  visage  of  their 
hero,  sunshined  for  a  moment  an.  .answering  smile. 

Su'nshi  ner.  local.  A  popular  name  for  certain 
shiny  beetles  :  see  quots, 

1847  HALLIWELL,  Sun-shiner,  the  dark  shining  beetle. 
1866  E.  C.  RYE  Brit.  Beetles  55  This  family  [sc.  Feroniides] 
comprises  several  species,  the  most  often  seen.. being  the 
'  Sunshiners ',  which  are  members  of  the  genera  Pterostichus 
and  Amara. 

•\  Sn*n-sh.rning,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SUN  sb. 
-f  SHINING  vbl.  sb.]  =  SUNSHINE  sb.  (lit.  and^ff.). 

13..  Coer  de  L.  2410  Richard  the  king,  The  best  under 
the  sun-shining,  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  IV,  228  b,  All 
the  Constables  promises  were  but  fayre  sunne  shynyng, 
swetely  spoken,  and  sowerly  performed.  1584  COCAN  Haven 
//*z/M(i636)  181  By  setting  Butter,  .in  a  platter,  open  to  the 


Sunne  in  faire  weather..  untill  it  bee  sufficiently  clarified,.. 
which  will  be  in  twelve  or  fourteen  daies,  if  there  be  faire 
Sunne  shining.  1840  Florist's  Jrnl.  (1846)  I.  229  Embrace 
every  opportunity  of  sun-shining,  to  give  air. 

b.    To  set  a  sunshining  :  to  place  in  the  sun 
shine  ;  fig.  to  expose  to  view,  display. 

1601  DENT  Pathw.  Heaven  (1617)  35  God  hath  not  giuen 
such  gifts  vnto  men,  to  the  end  they  should  make  sale-ware 
of  them,  and  set  them  a  sunshining  to  behold. 

Sirnshi  ning,  a.    Now  rare.     [f.  SUNSHINE 


1.   =  SUNSHINY  i,  2. 

1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  205  A  siluer-coloured  Lyzard  ,  . 
liuing  in  dry  and  sunne-shining  places,  a  1618  RALEIGH 
Prerog.  Parl.  39  When  those  of  the  high  Countreyes  de 
sired  raine,  and  those  of  the  valleyes  sunshining  dayes.  1657 
J.  WATTS  Scribe,  Pharisee,  etc.  in.  51  Those  sunshining 
dayes  of  Christ  Jesus.  1764  Museum  Rust.  II.  xxxni.  108 
In  fine  sun-shining  weather.  1819  SHELLEY  Let.  toPeacock 
26  Jan.,  The  multitudinous  shafts  of  the  sun-shining  columns. 
1888  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  24  Feb.  2/1  In  one  place  it  would  be 
bright  and  sunshining:  in  another  a  snowstorm  might  be 
raging. 

<4.  Shining  as  the  sun. 

i6z8  [A.  LEICHTON]  Appeal  to  Parl.  207  This  cloud  being 
dispersed  b^  the  irresistable  heat  of  your  Sunshining  zeal. 

Sunshiny  ^szrnjaimi),  a.    [f.  SUNSHINE  sb.  + 

-Y  1.] 

1.  Full  of  or  characterized  by  sunshine:  -  SUNNY 
a.  i. 

1649  N.  HARDY  Div.  Prosp.  (1654)  15  The  wettest  Seed- 
time  of  a  pious  Life,  shall  end  in  the  sun-shiny  harvest  of  a 
peaceful!  Death.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  ReJJ.  (1848)  67  In  the 
Sunshiny  months  of  Summer.  1713  DERHAM  Phy$.~Thcol. 
x.  (1798)  II.  363  note,  In  warm,  sun-shiny  weather.  1809 
MALKIN  Gil  Bias  in.  ii.  p  6,  I  feel  disposed,  .to  set  out  some 
sunshiny  morning  for  the  mountains.  1849  H.  MII.LEK 
Footpr.  Creat.  i.  (1874)  8  The  long,  clear,  sunshiny  evenings 
of  the  Orkney  summer.  1854  —  Sc/t.  fy  Schttt,  xiv.  (1858)  305 
A  bright  sunshiny  sky.  1888  DOUGHTY  Trav.  Arabia  Deserta 
I.  542  Every  morrow  the  sun-shiny  heat  calls  them  abroad 
to  the  easy..  labour  of  their  simple  lives. 

2.  Illumined  by  sunshine  :    =  SUNNY  a.  2. 

1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  xvi.  ix,  Sunshinie  hils,  dales  hid  from 
Phoebus  raies.  1801  WORDS  w.  Stanzas  in  Copy  Cast.  Indol. 
26  Retired  in  that  sunshiny  shade  he  lay.  1803  W.  TAYLOR 
in  Monthly  Mag.  XIV.  487,  I  shut  my  eyes,  and  call  up  the 
idea  of  a  sunshiny  landscape.  1880  DISRAELI  Endym,  xlviii, 
It  did  not  yet  occur  to  Endymion  that  his  garden  could  not 
always  be  sunshiny. 

3.  Bright  as  with  sunshine  :   =  SUNNY  a.  4. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  viii.  20  The  fruitfull-headed  beast, 
amaz'd  At  flashing  beames  of  that  sunshiny  shield,  Became 
starke  blind.  Ibid.  xii.  23  The.  .glorious  light  of  her  sun- 
shyny  face.  1824  Miss  MITKORD  Village  Ser.  i.  (1863)  113 
The  house  had  still  within  and  without  the  same  sunshiny 
cleanliness.  1841  BROWNING  Pippa  Passes  m.  282  If  you 
killed  one  Of  those  sunshiny  beetles.  1862  Miss  BRADOON 
Lady  Audiey  iii,  Her  l>eautiful  smile,  and  sunshiny  ringlets  1 

4.  fig.  'Bright',  joyous:    =  SUNNY  a.  5. 

1782  MRS.  H.  COWLEY  Bold  Stroke  fvr  Husband  n.  ii,  My 
dear  gloomy  cousin,  where  have  you  purchased  that  sun 
shiny  look?  1820  COLERIDGE  Lett.,  Convers.,  etc.  I.  vi.  27, 
1  hope  that  this  is  a  sunshiny  spot  in  the  national  character. 
1857  DUFFERIN  Lett.  High  Lat.  vi.  (ed.  3)  39  His.  .daughter 
—  a  sunshiny  young  lady  of  eighteen.  1863  Bovp  Graver 
Thoughts  C.  Parson  viii.  125  Childhood  looks  sunshiny  when 
we  cast  back  our  glance  upon  it.  1893  LELAND  A/cm.  I.  71 
A  very  pleasant  and  wonderfully  polite  and  sunshiny  boy. 

Sim-spot. 

1.  Path.  A  spot  or  marking  on  the  skin  caused 
by  exposure  to  the  sun. 

1818-20  E.  THOMPSON  Cttllens  Nosologia  (ed.  3)  333 
Ephelis;  Sun  Spots.  1872-4  JKFFERIES  Toilers  of  Field 
(1892)  262  Her  brown  but  clear  cheek,  free  from  freckles  and 
sun-spots. 

2.  Astron.  A  spot  or  patch  on  the  disk  of  the 
sun,  appearing  dark  by  contrast  with  the  brighter 
general  surface,  and  constituted  by  a  cavity  in  the 
photosphere  filled  with  cooler  vapours. 

Sun-spots  occur  only  In  a  zone  extending  45°  on  each  side 
of  the  sun's  equator,  often  in  groups,  and  last  from  a  few 
hours  to  several  months;  their  diameter  varies  from  about 
loo  to  about  100,000  miles  ;  their  frequency  shows  a  marked 
period  of  about  n  years,  corresponding  to  a  periodicity  of 
magnetic  and  possibly  other  phenomena  on  the  earth. 

1868  LOCKYER  Eleni.  Astron.  §  121  Its  [sc.  the  magnetic 
needle's]  greatest  oscillations  occurring  when  there  are  most 
sun-spots.  1878  NEWCOMB  Pop.  Astron.  in,  ii.  248,  1882, 
1893,  etc.,  will  be  years  of  numerous  sun-spots.  1894  W.  L. 
DALLAS  in  Indian  Meteorol.  Mem.  VI.  2  The  maximum 
rainfall  agreeing  approximately  with  the  maximum  sunspots. 
b.  attrib. 

1883  Science  I.  462/1  The  maximum  of  auroras  corresponds 
with  the  minimum  sun-spot  period.  1884  H.  F.  BLANHOKU 
in  Indian  Meteorol.  Mem.  (1894)  VI.  2  The  epoch  of  sun- 
spot  maximum  approximately  coincides  with  that  of  mini 
mum  pressure.  19x3  H.  H.  TURNER  in  Monthly  Notices  R. 
Astron.  Soc.  Dec.  89  The  main  Sun-spot  swarm  was  in 
perihelion  in  1816-7. 

Hence  Su'nspottery  [-EKY  2],  humorous  or  con 
temptuous  term  for  the  subject  or  theory  of  sun- 
spots,  esp.  of  their  connexion  with  terrestrial 
phenomena. 

1882  R.  A.  PROCTOR  in  Standard  27  Nov.  2/4,  I  doubt 
whether  even  a  twelfth  of  the  astronomers  of  our  time  favour 
1  Sunspottery  ', 

t  Su'nstay.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SUN  sb.  +  STAY  sb2  ; 
Iransl.  L,  solstitium  SOLSTICE.]  =  next. 

Stay  of  the  sun  was  in  use  earlier  :  see  STAY  sl>.3  30. 

1577  B.  GOOCE  Heresbach's  Hush.  \.  (1586)  40  b,  Varro 
sayth,  that  the  best  tyme  for  Haruest,  is  betwixt  the  Sunne- 
stay,  and  the  Dogge  dayes.  1625  LISLE  Du  Bartast  Noe 


177  The  Sunne  is  at  highest  of  this  kinde  a  little  after  the 
Sunstay  of  Summer,  and  at  the  lowest  soone  after  the  Winter 
Suns  tay. 

t  Su  n-stead.  Obs.  Also  7  -steed,  -sted.  [In 
OE.  s*n(n)sUdt,  transl.  L.  solstitium  SOLSTICE: 
see  SUN  sb.  and  STEAD  sb.  i.]  =  SOLSTICE  i. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  250  Sumor.  .h;eTS  sunnstede.. 
winter.. ha;f5  oberne  sunnstede. 

1600  HOLLAND   Livy  XLIV.  xxxvi.  1193  Now  was  it  the 
season  of  the  yeer  past  sun-stead  in  summer.     160 1  —  Pliny 
n.  xix.  I.  13  To  lengthen  the  night  from  the  summer  sunne- 
steed.     a  1636  FITZ-GEFFREY  Holy  Transp.  Wks.  (Grosart) 
169  The  season  of  the  yeare  wherein  our  Saviour  was  borne  : 
namely  in  the  Winter  Solstice  or  Sun-stead.    1638  W.  LISLE 
Heliodorus  ix,  148  When  Summer  and  Sunsted  makes  the 
longest  day. 

b.  The  solstitial  point  (=  SOLSTICE  2),  or  the 
tropic  (TROPIC  sb.  I  b). 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  n.  Ixxvii.  I.  36  The  position  of  the 
Zodiake  about  the  middle  parts  thereof,  is  more  oblique  and 
crooked,  but  toward   the  Sunne-steed    more   streight  and 
direct.     1601  DOLMAN  La  Prjtitand.  Fr.  Acad.  (1618)  III. 
684   The   points  of  the.  .Zodiacke,  which  are  the  meanes 
betweene  the  said  Equinoctial  points  are  named  Sunsteads 
or  Tropicks.     1662  J.  CHANDLER  Van  Helmonfs  Oriat.  56 
If  those  Instruments  [sc.  hour-glasses  and  sun-dials]  should 
agree  under  the  /Equinoctial  lines,  they  should  varie . .  under 
the  Sol-stices  or  Sun-steads. 

Sunstone,  su  n-stoiie. 

fl.  A  rendering  of  L.  solis  gemma ^  described  by 
Pliny  (N,  H.  xxxvil.  Ixvii)  as  a  white  stone  which 
throws  out  rays  like  the  sun.  Obs. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  xc.  (Bodl.  MS.)  If- 
182  b  i  The  sonne  stone  hatte  Solis  gemma,  and  is  white 
and  schynynge  and  ha^  b*  name  for  he  schyne}?  with  bemes 
as  ^ee  sonne  do^. 

2.  A  name  given  to  amber,  because  the  Heliades 
;    or  daughters  of  the  sun,  according  to  a  Greek  myth, 
\    were  changed  into  poplars  and  wept  amber. 

Or.  TjAeitTpof  amber  (see  ELECTRUM)  is  related  to  ^Xe'^Ttup, 
which  occurs  as  an  epithet  of  the  sun. 

1849  OTTE  tr.  Humboldfs  Cosmos  II.  494  note,  The  elec 
tron,  the  sun-stone  of  the  very  ancient  mythus  of  the  Erida- 
nus.  1855  BAILEY  Mystic,  etc.  91  Sunstone,  which  every 
phantom  foul  dispels.  1896  W.  A.  BUFKUM  Tears  of  Heliades 
\,  (1897)  7  Trinacria's  lustrous  and  pellucid  sun-stone. 

3.  Min.  a.   A  name  for  several  varieties  of  feld 
spar,  showing  red  or  golden-yellow  reflexions  from 
minute  embedded  crystals  of  mica,  oxide  of  iron, 
etc.    b.  «  CAT'S-EYE  2.     (So  G.  sonnenstein.) 

1677  PLOT  Oxfordshire  81, 1  know  not  why  it  [sc.  the  Moon 
stone]  may  not  as  well  be  called  the  Sun-stone  too.  1794 
SCHMKISSKR  Syst.  Mitt.  I.  137  Cats  Eye..  .The  Sun  Stone  of 
the  Turks.  1798  [see  CAT'S-EYE  2],  1821  R.  JAMESON  Man. 
Mineral.  155  Another  variety  of  adularia,  found  in  Siberia, 
is  known  to  jewellers  under  the  name  Sunstone.  It  is  of  a 
yellowish-grey  colour,  and  numberless  golden  spots  appear 
distributed  throughout  its  whole  substance.  1884  F.  J. 
BRITTEN  Watch  <"(•  Clocktn.  216  Moon-Stone,  Sun-Stone, 
Amazon-Stone  and  Avanturine  are  forms  of  felspar, 

4.  (Always  with  hyphen.)    A  stone  sacred  to  the 
sun,  or  connected  with  sun-worship. 

1841  Penny  Cycl.  XX.  192/2  The.  .relics  of  Pagan  places 
of  worship.. ;  the  pillar  stone  of  witness,  the  tapering  sun* 
Stone,  [etc.]. 

Sirn-stri  cken,///.  a.  [f.  SUN  sb.  +  STRICKEN, 
after  next.]  Affected  injuriously  by  the  rays  or 
heat  of  the  sun ;  spec,  affected  with  sunstroke. 
(Often  const,  as/a. ///f.) 

1844  SIR  W.  NAPIEK  Cong.  Scinde  n.  vii.  ^(1845)  436  The 
General,  .wassuddenly  sun-stricken, and. .  thirty-three  Euro 
pean  soldiers  fell,  .beneath  the  same  malignant  ray.  1864 
TENNYSON  Eft.  Ard.^kfo  Enoch's  comrade,  .fell  Sun-stricken. 
1888  DOUGHTY  Trav.  Arabia  Deserta  II.  180  1'he  heart 
slenderly  nourished,  under  that  sun-stricken  climate.  1907 
J.  H.  PATTERSON  Man-Raters  of  'I 'sttvo  i.  16  This,  .wilder 
ness  of  whitish  and  leafless  dwarf  trees,  presented  a  ghastly 
and  sun-stricken  appearance. 

Sn'nstroke.  [For  the  earlier  c  stroke  of  the 
sun  ',  transl.  ¥.  coup  de  soleil.  Cf.  G.  sonnen$tich.~\ 
Collapse  or  prostration,  with  or  without  fever, 
caused  by  exposure  to  excessive  heat  of  the  sun. 

Also  loosely  extended  to  similar  effects  of  heat  from  other 
sources,  as  electric  sunstroke  :  see  quot.  1890. 

[1807  J.  JOHNSON  Oriental  l-'oy.  14  Several  of  the  people 
got  sick,  with,  .what  are  called  '  Coups  de  Soleil ',  or  strokes 
of  theSun.  *%t\Gentl.  Mag.  XCIII.  11.647/2  He  instantly 
expressed  a  feefing  of  having  received  what  is  called  'a 
stroke  of  the  sun  '.] 

1851  G.  W.  CURTIS  Nile  Notes  xxxvii.  188  Warding  off 
sun-strokes  with  huge  heavy  umbrellas  of  two  thicknesses  of 
blue  cotton.  1865  DICKENS  Let.  to  E.  Yates  30  Sept.,  I  got 
a  slight  sunstroke  last  Thursday.  1875  H.  C.  Woou  Therap. 
(1879)653  The  terrible  mortality  of  sunstroke.  1890  GOULD 
New  Med.  Diet,,  Sunstroke,  Electric,  an  illogical  term  for 
the  symptoms,  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  heat-stroke, 
produced  by  too  close  and  unprotected  proximity  to  the  in 
tense  light  emitted  in  welding  metals  by  electricity. 

Su  nstruck,  pa.pple.  [f.  SUN  sb.  +  STRUCK, 
after  prec.]  Affected  with  sunstroke. 

1839  BAILKV  Festus  135  Like  a  stag,  sunstruck,  top  thy 
bounds  and  die.  1893  FORBES- MITCH  ELL  Reniin.Gt.  Mutiny 
76, 1  must  go  out  and  get  my  bonnet  for  fear  I  get  sunstruck. 

11  Sunt  (szmt).  [Arab.  kl*.  sant.]  A  species  of 
acacia,  Acacia  arabica,  of  northern  Africa,  or  its 
wood.  Also  attrtb. 

iSao  liELzoNi  Egypt  fy  Nubia.ni.  304  We  were  seated  under 
a  dry  sunt  tree,  at  a  little  distance  from  a  small  well.  1883 
CONDRR  &  KITCHENER  Survey  W.  Palestine  III.  139  A  man 
who  lit  a  single  branch  of  sunt  (acacia),  cooked  his  food  for 
three  successive  days  by  it.  1884  J.  COLBOHNE  Hicks  Pasha 
100  Sunt  trees  grow  in  great  profusion  here. 


SUN-UP. 

Sunuol,  -uolliche,  obs.  ft.  SINFUL,  -FULLY. 
Snn-Up,  sunup  (strnwp).    local,  chiefly  U*S* 
[f.  SUN  so*  +  UP  adv.,  after  SUNDOWN.]   Sunrise. 

1847  LONGFELLOW  in  Life  (1891)  II.  83  In  a  letter  from 
Tampico  to  the  N.  C.  Fayetteville  Observer  (is  the  writer  a 
Carolinian?),  I  find  the  Anglo-Saxon  expression  sun~npt  for 
sunrise.  '  By  sun-up,  Patterson's  regiment  had  left  the  en 
campment.'  1873  J.  Mi i.i.i' K  Life  among  Modocs  viiu  90 
Why  we  should . .  toil  like  gnomes  from  sun-up  to  sun-down 
.  .was  to  them  more  than  a  mystery— it  was  a  terror.  1896 
Peterson  Mag,  (N.  S.)  VI.  265/2  On  foot  from  sunup  to  sun 
down.  1899  G.  H.  RUSSELL  Under  Sjambok  x.  105  It  is  a 
Boer  custom  to  call  and  drink  coffee  just  after  sun-up. 

Sunward  (szrnwgjd),  adv.  and  a.  Also  8  Sc. 
sinwart.  [f.  SUN  sb.  +  -WARD.]  A.  adv.  orig. 
"\  to  the  sun-ward  (in  quot.  1611  =  on  the  sunny 
side):  Toward  the  sun  ;  in  the  direction  of  the  sun. 

1611  COTGR.,  Avant-pesche,  th'  Auant-peach...  russet  on 
one  side,  and  red  to  the  Sunne-ward.  (11711  KKS  Psyche 
Poet.  Wk*.  1721  IV.  252  The  Saint,  embarking  on  the  Cloud, 
it  rose.  .Then  faster  than  it  rose,  it  sunward  dropp'd.  1786 
BURNS  To  Mountain  Daisy  v,  Thy  snawie  bosom  sun-ward 
spread.  1788  PICKEN  Poems  125  A  skepp  o*  Bees, . .  Wadg't 
in  atween  twa  willow  trees.  An1  airtan  to  the  sinwart.  1847 
LONGF.  By  Fii-eaidt',  Tegntrs  Drai>a  i,  The  mournful  cry 
Of  sunward  sailing  cranes.  1860  TVNDALL  Gtac.  \.  xi.  82 
Clouds.. with  their  faces  turned  sunward,  shone  [etc.). 

B.  adj.  Directed  toward  the  sun  ;  moving  or 
facing  in  the  direction  of  the  sun. 

1769  FALCONER  Shifnvr.  in.  22  As  they  view  His  sunward 
flight.  1795  CAMPBELL  Caroline  n.  vi,  Shine  on  her  chosen 

S-een  resort  Whose  trees  the  sunward  summit  crown.    1853 
.  JOHNSTON-  Nat.  Hist.  E.  Hard.  I.  74  On  sunward  banks. 
1887  SWINBUKNK  Locrine  iv.  ii.  263  Mightier  than  the  sun- 
ward  eagle's  wing.     1892  BLACK  ll'olfenberg  I.  165  Pome- 
granates.  .taking  a  tinge  of  crimson  on  their  sunward  side. 

Sunwards  (srawgidz),  adv.    [f.  Sex  sb*  + 

-WARDS.] 

T" 1.  From  the  sunwards,  away  from  the  sun, 

1374  W.  BOURNE  Regim.  Sea  viii.  (1577)  31  On  the  contrary 
side  from  the  Sunnewardes.  1669  WORI.IDGE  Syst.  Agric. 
(1681)  189  And  leave  such  always  down  during  the  Summer 
that  are  from  the  Sun-wards. 

2.  Towards  the  sun:    =  prec.  A. 

1858  CHRISTINA  KOSSETTI  From  House  to  Home  I,  Each 
loving  face  bent  Sunwards  like  a  moon.  1873  PROCTOR  Ex- 
fanse  of  Hear  en  xvii.  189  Supposing  such  meteoric  masses 
to  have  travelled  sunwards  from  very  great  distances, 

Suuway  (sfnw^i),  adv.  rare.  [f.  SUN  sb.  + 
-WAY,]  »  next. 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Oper.  Mtch,  143  The  running  mill-stone 
is  supposed  to  turn  'snnway,'  or  as  in  what  is  called  a  right* 
handed  mill.  1852  BURN  Naval  ff  Milit.  Z?i£l.f  Sunway,<fc 
gauche  a  droite. 

Sunways  (sr-nw^z),  adv.  [f.  SUN  sb.  -f  -WAYS  ; 
cf.  SUNGATES.]  In  the  direction  of  the  apparent 
daily  movement  of  the  sun,  i.e.  (in  the  northern 
hemisphere)  from  left  to  right ;  *  with  the  sun*. 

1774  SHAW  in  Pennant  Tour  Scotl*  in  ifbq  App.  ii.  291  At 
marriages  and  baptisms  they  make  a  procession  around  the 
church,  Deasoilt  i.e.  sunways.  1818  SCOTT  f.  M.  Perth 
xxvii.  note,  The  deasil  must  be  performed  sunways,  that  is, 
by  moving  from  right  to  left  [sic]. 

Sunwise  (szrnwaiz),  adv.  (a.}  [f.  SUN  sb.  + 
-WISE.] 

1.  =  prec. 

1865  M'LAUCHLAN  Early  Scott.  Ck.  iv.  33  Everything  that 
is   to  move  prosperously  among  many  of  the  Celts,  must 
move  sunwise.     1885  Cornh.  Mag.  Mar.  271  The  brethren 
made  a  processional  turn  round  the  temple,  sunwise. 
b.   as  adj. 

1881  C.  F.  GoRDON-Ci  MMING  in  Scribner's  Mag.  XXII. 
738  The  old  custom  of  carrying  fire  in  sunwise  procession 
around  any  given  object.  1884  —  in  Afacitt.  flfaf.  Feb. 
307/3  Pilgrims  ..  walk  round  the  holy  city  in  sun-wise 
circuit. 

2.  In  the  manner  of  the  sun ;  with  brightness  like 
that  of  the  sun.  rare—*. 

1897  F.  THOMPSON  Any  Saint  xxxix,  When  He  bends 
down,  sun-wise,  Intemperable  eyes. 

Sunyasee,  -i,  variants  of  SUNNYASEE. 

Sun^ie,  variant  of  SONYIE  Sc.  06s.,  excuse. 

Suoddringe  :  see  SWODDEK. 

Suowe,  obs.  form  of  SOUGH  s6.1,  rushing  sound. 

1338  R.  BRUNNE  Chron,  (1810)  170  pe  kynges  owen  Galeie 
..com  (>e  schip  fulle  nere.  O)wr  were  per  inowe,  )>at  fc»er 
after  drouh,  Bot  he  com  with  a  suowe,  ^>at  b«  schip  to  rof. 

Sup  (s»p),  sb.  Forms :  a.  6-  eup,  6-7  suppe, 
7  supp.  0.  7  scope,  7-8  (9  <#a/.)aoop,  Boup,  (8 
Sc,  soupe,  9  dial,  sowp,  zoop).  [f.  SUP  v.\ 

There  is  no  evidence  of  continuity  with  OE..r«/rt(cf.MLG. 
**(*»  early  mod.I)u.  zitipe,  Du.  zuip,  ON.  supa). 

The  isolated  instance  of  sense  2,  unless  it  be  a  misprint,  is 
difficult  to  account  for.] 

1.  A  small  quantity  of  liquid  such  as  can  be  taken 
into  the  mouth  at  one  time  ;  a  mouthful ;  a  sip. 
(Also  in  fig.  context.) 

a.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  189  '37  A  Suppe,  sorbittutn.  1611 
FLKTCHEB  Pil^int  iv.  i.  Tie  bring  you  a  sup  of  Milk  shall 
serve  ye.  1657  J.  WATTS  Scrttv,  Pharisee,  etc.  in.  71  A  sup 
of  wine  (as  a  morsel  of  bread)  may  do  well  enough.  1710 
Brit.  Apollo  III.  No.  47.  3/1  To  see  his  Brave  Army  En 
gage;  And  to  Swallow  up.  The  Allies  at  a  sup.  1719  Ds 
FOE  Crusoe  I.  (Globe)  82,  I  went  to  my  little  Store  and  took 
a  small  Sup  of  Rum,  a  1764  LLOYD  Fam.  Ep.  to  J,  B. 
Poet.  Wks,  1774  II.  40  With  so  much  wisdom  bottled  up. 
Uncork,  and  give  your  friends  a  sup.  1840  THACKERAY 
Paris  S&.-eA.  v.  (1872)  49  Taking  a  small  sup  at  the  brandy- 
bottle.  187*  CALVERLEY  Fly  Leaves,  On  the  Brink  ix,  A 
sup  Of  barley-water.  1888  W.  S.  GILBERT  Yeom.  Guard  it 
Wno  sipped  no  sup,  and  who  craved  no  crumb. 
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ft.  1633  Orkney  Witch  Trial  in  Abbots/ord  Club  Miscett* 
152  The  powre  woman  sent  in  to  the  said  Robertls  house, 
and  got  ane  soup  off  milk  from  his  wyff.  i66a  Tt  KK  Adv. 

5  Hours  i.  10  A  soop  of  Chocolate  Is  not  amiss  after  a  tedi- 
I    ous  Journey.     1667  DRVDEN   Tempest   \\.  i,  Here's  another 
j    soop  to  comfort  us.     1719  D'Unncv  Pills  (1872)  III.  7  IM 

;  take  a  full  Soop  at  the  merry  M  ilk-pail.  1785  BURNS  Cotter  s 
j  Sat.  Nt.  xi,  The  soupe  their  only  Hawkie  does  afford.  1818 
j  SCOTT  Kob  Rvyxvm,  It's  the  part  of  a  kind  son  to  bring  her 

a  soup  o'  something  that  will  keep  up  hcrauld  heart.     1851 
,     STERNBKRG  Northampt.  Dial.,  Soop,  a  sup,  drop. 

b.  Phr.  (A}  bit  (later  bite}  and  (a]  sup,  a  little 

food  and  drink.     So  bit  orsup,  neither  bit  nor  sup* 

1665  in  I't-rney  Afeni.(K^o^)  II.  244,  I  save  [?have]  a  bitt  and 
supp  bye  myselfe  2  owers  after  them.  1818  LADY  MORGAN 
Aiitobiog.  (1859)  148  The  moment,  .we  had  swallowed  our 
'  bit  and  our  sup,'  out  we  sallied.  1865  G.  M  ACDONALD  A  tec 
Forbes  15  I'll  tak  her  in  wi1  my  ain  bairns,  an'  she  s'  hae  bit 
and  sup  wi'  them.  1880  BKOWKING  Dr,im.  Idyls  Ser.  n. 
Pietro  233  Lodging,  bite  and  sup,  with — now  and  then — a 
copper.,  is  all  my  asking.  1909  VIOLET  JACOB  SJteqp-Sttalfrs 
ix,  The  pleasant  offer  of  a  bile  and  a  sup. 
C.  transf.  Drink,  dial* 

a  1810  TANSAHILL  Poor  Tom  Poems  (1846)  109  Poor  Tom 
loves  his  sup,  and  poor  Tom  is  despised.  1876  tt'hitby 
Gloss.,  Suft,  Supping*^  SH/-S,  drink  of  all  kinds. 

d.  A  good  sttp  :  a  fair  amount,  a  considerable 
quantity  (of  liquid),  dial. 

1601  Ai\-hpriest  C^ntrcr.  (Camden)  II.  173  If  a  cow  give 
a  good  soope  of  milke,  she  is  to  be  thanked.  1848  A.  HRONTE 
Agnes  Grey  1,  [Of  a  fall  of  rain]  It's  coined  a  good  sup  last 
night  too.  1871  HARTLEY  Yorksh.  Ditties  Ser.  i.  97  They 
reckon  to  brew  a  gooid  sup  o'  ale  in  October, 

f2.    =  SoP-sA1  I.   Obs.  rare. 

i«J43  TRAHERON  I'igo's  Chirurg.  n.  viii.  vi.  82  He  muste. . 
eate  a  sup  or  shewe  made  with  grated  breed  &  almandes 
[orig.  fanattllttm  fariolam  antigdalatam . .  confectam\. 

Sup  ,sz7p),  t'.1  Forms  :  a.  i  supan,  4-5 
supe,  4-6  sowp(e,  4-7  soup(e,  (4  soupen,  5  sow- 
pon(e,  6  sope,  6-7  soope,  7-8,  9  (dial.\  soop,  9 
dial*  soup,  zoop  .  Q.  i  Northunib.  suppa,  4-7 
suppe,  ^5  souppe,  6  soppe,  S  supp),  $-  sup. 
Pa.  t.  strong  I  seap  (saep),  4  sop,  4-5  soop  ;  weak 
i  Northumb.  -supede,  4  soupede,  -ide,  sowpide, 

6  suppit,  supt(e,  6-  supped.     Pa.  pplt*   strong 
4    soopoii,    soupen,    4-5    sopen,     -un ;    weak 
4    sowpyd,    5    suppyd,    6    suppit,    supte,    7 
supt,  soopt,  soop'd,  6-  supped.    [Three  types  of 
formation  on  the  Teutonic  root  sup-  (cf.  SOP  sb*^t 
7'.1,   SOPE,   Sowp  sbV)  are  represented  here:    (i) 
OE.  supan  sir.  vb.,  pa.  t.  seap  (*JW/0«),  pa.  pple. 
*sopen  =  MLG.  sApen*  MDu.  zi'tpcn  (Du.  zuipeti], 
OHG.  siifan  (MHG.   5 ;//*•«,  G.  saufett,    in  dial. 
strong  and  weak),  ON.   supa ;    (2)  OE.   *suppan, 
once  in  Northumb.  pres.  ind.  pi.  suppas,  coiresp. 
to  OHG.  suphjan,   supphan,   suffan   (MHG.,  G. 
dial,  sup/en}  \  (3)  OE.  *s?tf>iart,  once  in  Northumb. 
weak  pa.  t.  pi.  gcsupedon. 

The  forms  with//  in  ME.  appear  first  in  northern  texts.] 

1.  trans.  To  take  (liquid)  into  the  mouth  in  small 
quantities  (as  opposed  to  a  draught) ;  y  also  with 
in.  Now  chiefly  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  •  often  spec* 
to  take  (liquid  food)  with  a  spoon. 

a.   c  looo  ^ELFHIC  Saints'  Lives  iii.  162  He  sa;p  {v.r.  seap]    t 
of  6a:m  calice  eac  swylce  blod.    c  1000  Sa.t.  Leechd.  II.  184    J 
5e  beah  bu  mid  cuclere  J»jet  supe.    Ibid*  336  jif  he  baet  broo    ' 
J«>nne  a;r  sypX    a  13*7  Poem  titties  Ediv.  II  238  in  Pol. 
Songs  (Camden)  334  The  best  he  piketh  up  himself,  ..And 
jeveth  the  gode  man  soupe  the  lene  broth,    c  1340  Neminale    \ 
(Skeat)    190    W{oman]   my  Ik   and    wort  is  sou  pith,      c  1400 
MAUHDEV.  (Roxb.)xiv.  62  paiete  hot  flesch  withouten  breed 
and  soupez  J>e  broo.     1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vn.  v.  219    | 
Thou  woldest  not  for  alle  the  brothe  that  euer  thou  soupest 
ones  loke  hym  in  the  face.    1530  PALSCR.  726/2, 1  have  herde 
saye  that  he  was  dede,  but  he  wyll  sowpe  as  hoote  potage  as    ' 
you.   1590  HARROUGH  Meth.Phisick  in.  iii.  (1639)  105  It  is  also 
good  for  them  to  soupe  the  juice  of  Quinces.     1640  KMOMB    | 
Sparagus  Card,  n,  iii,  A  Phesants  egge  soopt  with  a  Pea. 
cocks  leather.    1643  TKAPI-  Comm.  Gen.  xxv.  33  As  Gideons 
souldiers,  to  soop  their  handful,  not  to  swill  their  belly-full. 
1711  BAILEY,  To  Sip,  to  soop  a  little. 

ft.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  108  pyse  ilk  renker.  .Schul 
neuer  sitte  in  my  sale  my  soper  to  fele.  Ne  suppe  on  sope  of 
my  seve.  rt  1400-50  li'ars  Alex.  3805  pis  solayne  sope 
f  -  SOPE  st>.\  if  1  sup.  c  1450  Rk.  Curtasyt  69  in  Kahees  Bk., 
Ne  suppe  not  with  grete  sowndynge  No^er  potage  ne  ojwr 
bynge.  1587  Ti  RBF.RV.  Trap*  Tabs  (1831)  143  Who.. The 
poysonsujpt,  and  tooke  itpatientlie.  1615  BR  AIM  WAIT  tV/m/- 
pado  (1878)  193  Which  of  all  these.. Could  gel  one  bit  to 
eat,  or  drop  suppe  ?  a  i68a  V,  SEMPILL  Hlythesotne  II  'eddiiig 
65  And  sing'd  sheep-heads,  and  a  haggize,  And  scadlips  to 
sup  till  ye're  fow.  i6oa  TRVON  Good  House-wife  i.  5  You 
must  take  nourishing  Meats  and  Drinks,  sup  good  Sack,  Old 
Malago,  Tent,  or  the  like.  ?  1787  HURNS  Gudeen  to  you, 
Kimnter  ii,  Kate  sits  i'  the  neuk,  Suppin'  hen-hroo.  1818 
Miss  KKHRIKR  Marriage  xxvii,  Girls  that  sup  their  porridge 
will  always  cut  a  good  figure.  1841  THACKKRAY  Gt.  Hog~ 
garty  Dinnt.  xiii,  After  dmner.it  was  with  difficulty  I  could 
get  her  to  sup  a  little  drop  of  wine-ami. water,  and  dip  a  • 
toast  in  it.  187*  HARTLEY  JVnfrM.  Dittii-s  Ser.  n.  107  i 
Sellin'  drink  has  made  mony  a  chap  rich,  an  suppin  it  has  ! 
made  thaasands  poor.  1889  BARRIK  Window  in  Thfunts  -. 
114  He  began  to  sup  his  porridge. 

b.  To  drink  up  or  off,  swallow,  esp.  by  mouth- 
fuls  or  spoonfuls,  t  Also  with  out,  in* 

1375  Creation  473  in  Horslm.  Altengl.  Leg,  (iS;8)  130  Me 
bo^te  Kaym  tok  AbelHs  blod  And  sop  it  op  as  he  were  wod. 
c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  463  A  white  duffe.  .suppid  of  all 
bat  was  in  be  c  hales  with  bur  neb.  c  1450  Mankind  765  in 
Macro  Plays  28  My  prepotent  father,  when  ^e  sowpe,  sowpe 
owl  yowur  messe.  '(15*9  SKKLTON  E.  Rnnnnhif;  380  Ales 
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founde  therin  no  thornes,  But  supped  it  [sc.  ale]  vp  at  ones. 
1535  COVEKDALK  fsa.  v.  22  Wo  vnto  them,  yl  are  connynge 
men  to  suppe  out  wyne.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  GmlUmeaus  Fr. 
C/tirurg.  28  / 1  We  must  first  let  him  suppe  in  a  soft  dressed 
egs;e.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Lto's  Africa  ill.  142  Then  will  he 
sup  off  a  cup  of  cold  water  as  big  as  a  milke-bowle.  1620 
VENNER  l-'ia  Recta  v.  84  A  couple  of  potched  Kgges, . .  supped 
off  warine,  eating  therewithal!  a  little  bread  and  butter. 
1747  WESLEY  Prim.  Physhk  (1762)  53  Sup  it  up  in  the 
morning  fasting.  1869  Lonsdalt  Gloss.,  ,S'w/  #/,  to  drink 
off  a  glass  of  liquor.  1870  MRS.  JULIE  P.  SMITH  H'idow 
Goldsmith's  ttau.  iii,  The  contents  dealt  out  into  the  cracked 
bowl  and  tin  cup,  were  immediately  distributed ;  they  eagerly 
supped  it  up.  1885  '  OUIDA  '  Rainy  June  133  To  rattle  down 
the  Bois  in  a  milord,  and  sup  ofi  a  tnatflotc  by  the  lake 
with  your  Romeo. 

2.  intr*  To  take  a  sip  or  sips  :  to  take  drink  by 
mouthfuls  or  spoonfuls;  f  formerly  with  partitive 
of.  Now  chiefly  Sc*  and  north,  dial. 

<  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt,  xxvii.  34  Cunt  ffustnsset,  mi  ft  8y 
Rebiri^de  vel  ^eseap.  c  1000  Sax.  Ltechd.  II.  50  Sup  swa 
3u  hat os t  mjt^e.  13. .  Coer  de  L.  3085  Lord,  we  have  pt)rk 
sought;  Ktes,  and  soupes  off  the  biowys  swote.  c  13*5 
Gloss.  W.  de  Bibbesiv.  in  Wright  I'oc.  150  Ai-aiint  ke  U 
/mute  [gioss  soupe].  1377  I.ANCL.  P.  PL  B.  n.  96  In  fast- 
yng-dayes  to  frete  ar  ful  tyme  were  And  ^anne  tosittenanti 
soupen  til  slepe  hem  assaille.  c  1475  Babces  /Ik.  144  Wheiine 
your  potage  to  yow  shalle  l>e  Ijrouhte,  Take  yow  sponj  s,  and 
soupe  by  no  way.  1500  Young  Childr.  Hk.  127  in  ttabces 
Hk.,  When  J>ou  sopys,  make  no  noyse  With  itii  moutii  A.-,  d.j 
boys.  1542  BKINKLOW  Lament.  (1874)  89  We  soppe  of  the 
broth  in  which  the  denell  was  soden.  1590  SI-KSSKR  /•'.  (J. 
i.  iv.  22  A  bouzing  can,  Of  which  he  supt  so  oft,  that  on  his 
seat  His  dronken  corse  he  scarse  vpholden  can.  1616  I!. 
JONSON  Forest  ix.  7  Might  I  of  love's  nectar  sup.  1701 
GRKW  Cosm,  Stum  I.  v.  §  6.  26  Nor  therefore  could  we  Supp, 
or  Swallow,  without  it  [sc.  the  tongue]. 

trans/.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  151  pe  sayl  .sweyed  on  ^>e 
see,  t>enne  suppe  bihoued  pe  coye  of  ^e  Cokie  water. 

•f*  3.  tratisf.  and  Jig.  a.  trans.  Chiefly  witli  up\ 
To  swallow  up,  consume,  absorb.  Obs. 

Frequent  as  a  rendering  of  L.  absorbtrt  in  biblical  versions, 
£  897  /tLKKEt)  Granny's  Fast.  C.  Iviii.  447  r'or3on3e  he. . 
iiis  iKiUoer,  ne  hat,  ne  ceald,2eah  ic  hine  supe,  ic  hine  wille 
eft  utasptwan  of  nunum  mu^e.  c  1000  Ag s.  Ps.  (Th.i  lx\  iii. 
15  Ne  me  se  seaS  supe  mid  mu3e.  11340  II  AMTOI.K  Psalter 
Ixviil.  19  Drown  me  not  J>e  stormeof  watiie:  ne  supe  me 
be  grounde.  1382  WVCI.IF  fsa.  .\.\\iii.  7  Thfi  ben  sopen 
awei  of  wyn,  thei  erreden  in  drunkenesse.  —  i  G"-.  xv.  54 
Deeth  is.sopun  vp  in  victorie.  —  A" ft',  xli.  16  The  erthe 
openyde  his  mouth,  and  sotipifie  [v.r.  sop  vp,  soop  vp]  the 
flood,  c  1400  Psalter  ($>\§.  Bod  I.  554)  iii.  5  murg.,  As  sopun 
up  for  sorewe.  153*  MORK  Confut.  Tindale  \\'ks.  713/1  As 
for  al  other  sinnes  whati'.oeuer  thei  be,  faith  saith  he.  .suppeth 
them  al  vp  in  a  moment.  1566  DHAST  H'ail.  Hierim,  K.  iv, 
The  tattred  wall,  prostrate  dyd  fall,.. The  earthe  >upte  up 
the  gorgious  gates.  1598  BASIARD  Chrestol.  I.  xl.  25  Koure 
lines,  which  hold  me  tug  an  hower  or  twaine  He  sups  up 
with  a  breath  and  takes  no  paine.  1621  BURTON  Aunt.  Mil. 
11.  ii.  ill.  319  [A  lake)  whose  waters  gush  so  fa.st  out  of  the 
ground,  that  they  will  overtake  a  swift  horseman,  and  by 
and  by  with  as  incredible  celerity  [are]  supped  vp.  1652 
CL-LVKKWEL  /-/.  Nature  i.  xvii.  (1661)  158  A  Ship  ieady  to 
be  split  upon  a  rock,  or  to  be  soop'd  up  of  a  Wave. 

t  b.  Of  material  objects  :  To  take  in  (water, 
air).  Also  sup  out  in  the  opposite  sense.  Obs. 

1513  DOUGLAS  .-Kneis  vi.  vi.  64  The  jonit  barge,  Sa  full  of 
riflis,  and  with  lekkis  perbraik,  Scho  suppit  huge  watlir  of 
the  laik.  1566  DHAST  Horace^  Sat.  i.  iv.  H  viij,  As  bellowes 
sup  and  beltch  out  wyndes,  to  make  the  yron  softe.  1567 
GOLDINU  Ovid's  Met.  vn.  (159^)  153  And  how  Charybdi:--. . 
Now  .sowpeth  in,  now  sowpeth  out  the  »-ea  incessantly,  1644 
NYE  Gunnery  it.  (1670)  33  Such  a  peece  [of  ordnance),  .which 
suppeth  and  reteineth  continually  more  and  more  of  that 
wind,  which  should  serve  to  expell  the  bullet. 

T  0.  7*0  sup  up  :  (a]  to  lake  in,  '  swallow  *  (a 
story) ;  (£)  to  utter  indistinctly,  also  to  retract 
(one's  words).  Obs* 

1579  TOMSOS  Crt/i'/Vj  Sertn.  Tim.,  etc.  518/1  We  see  that 
entry  man  is  but  too  tight  of  credit  to  sup  vp  that  that 
shalbee  spoken,  if  there  be  once  any  euill  report  of  the 
Ministers  of  Gods  worde.  1581  Vv.Ti\w.\r.Gnazzo's  Civ.  Conv. 
II.  (1586)  58  b,  We  must  speak  freelie  without  supping  vp  our 
wordes,  and  bringing  them  but  half  foun.  1597  HOOKKR 
KtcL  Pol.  v.  Ixii.  §  14  When,  .they  haue  put  vs  in  hope  of 
agreement,  wherefore  sup  they  vp  their  wordes  againe  ? 
1611  COTGR.,  Humtr  If  parole \  foolishly  to  sup,  or  sucke  vp, 
his  owne  words;  to  speake  abruptly,  or  vndi.stinctly. 
t  d.  absol.  or  intr.  of  waters,  etc.  Obs* 

In  1382  and  1611  a  literalism  of  translation. 

138*  WYCLIF  /sa.  xlii.  14,  I  shal  scateren,  and  soupen  awei 
togidere.  1313  DOUGLAS  sEneis  in.  vi.  128  The  large  fludis 
suppis  thrisein  aneswelth,  And  wther  quhilis  spowtis  in  the 
air  agane.  1611  IttMe  Hab.  i.  9  Their  faces  shall  sup  vp  as 
the  hast  winde,  and  they  shall  gather  the  captiuitie  as  the 
sand. 

4.  Jig*  To  have  experience  of;  to  taste  ;  esp.  to 
sup  sorrow  :  cf.  L.  haurire  dokrtm  (Cicero). 

t  950  Li  tut  is/.  Gosp.  Malt.  xvi.  28  Out  no*  gustabunt  inor- 
ttni,  fta  oe  ne  suppas  dead.  2 bid.  ^fark,  Introd.  4/3  Gust<i- 
turos  qtwsdam  mortem^  hia  J»et  ^ebiri^don  tv/  ^esupedon 
weron  sume  o3er  hone  deaA.  c  1395  Plowman's  Tale  10^6 
Holy  churche  shuld  stand  full  cold,  H  ir  scrvaunts  sitte  and 
soupe  sorowe.  1560  A.  L.  tr.  Cab-ins  Foure  Sfrm.  Songe 
Estch.  i,  I  do  nothing  but  sup  up  the  drink  of  sorrow.  1599 
PKKLK  Sir  Clyotn.  Wks.  1839  III.  123  To  sup  his  dire  de 
struction  there  for  wretched  love  of  me.  1731-8  SWIFT  Pol* 
Conrvrsat.  57  I'll  make  you  one  Day  sup  Sorrow  for  this. 
1839  W.  CABLETOS  Fardoraugha  xvi,  You'd  make  him  sup 
sorrow  for  his  harshness.  1901  C  G.  HARPER  Gt.  North 
Koad\\.  294  Petty  delinquents  supped  sorrow  at  their  hands 
with  a  big  spoon. 

Sup  (s»p),  f.2  Forms :  a.  3-6  soupe,  4-5 
sope,  4-6  sowpe,  (3,  6  Sf.  aupe,  4  soupi,  aopi, 
•ouppe,  sowpy,  sowppe,  5  soope,  sopye,  6  St. 
soup,  sowp).  £.  5-7  auppe,  (5  auppon,  6  soppe), 


SUP. 

6-  sup.  [a.  QY.soper,  super,  (also  mod.F.)  souper 
=  Pr.  sopar,  of  obscure  origin.] 

1.  intr.  To  eat  one's  supper  ;  to  take  supper. 

a.  c  1290  Beket  697  in  S.  Eng,  Leg.  I.  126  Heosetten  bord 
and  spradden  cloth,  and  bi-gonne  to  soupe  {other  i>ers.  sopi] 
faste.  c  1300  Havelok  1765-6  He..dide  greyj>e  a  super  riche, 
.  .pat  he  mithe  supe  swi)>e  wel.  Also  he  seten,  and  sliolde 
soupe,  So  comes  a  ladde  in  a  ioupe.  13..  Sir  Beues  (A.) 
3088  pat  ilche  kni^t,  pat  sopede  wi}j  J>e  5erstene  ni}t.  1390 
COWER  Conf.  II.  359  Whan  thei  hadden  souped  there,  Thci 
schopen  hem  to  gon  to  reste.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  iv. 
vi.  126  When  they  had  souped  at  her  leyser  kyng  Arthur 
was  ledde  vnto  a  chamber.  1500-20  UUNBAK  foftftt  \X\x.4S 
How  glaid  that  ever  I  dyne  or  sowp.  ?i579  MONTGOMERIE 
Misc.  Poems  xlviii.  67  My  fortun  wes  to  be  Ludgit  .  .  with  this 
same  companie  ;  Soupit  togither  ;  in  ane  chalmer  lay. 

ft.  14..  Chaucer's  Frankl.  T.  489  (Cambr.  MS.)  It  is  al 
redy  thow5e  wele  rygh  now.  Go  we  thannesuppe[7/.r.  soupe]. 
ci44o  Alphabet  of  Tales  190  When  he  had  suppid,  ber  Icfte 


right  noght  ouer  night  vnto  in  be  mornynj;. 
Pa>i>.  484/2  Suppon,  ceno.  1538  STAKKKY  England  (1878; 
26  Hyt  ys  late  and  tyme  tosuppe.  1592  Arden  of  Feversham 
iv.  iii.  13  If  thU  weather  would  last..  a  man  should  neuer 
dyne  nor  sup  without  candle  light.  1620  VENNF.R  I'ia  Recta 
viii.  173  We  commonly  sup  about  six  houres  after  we  haue 
dined.  1697  DKVDEN  I'irg.  Gcorg.  \\\.  786  He  never  supt  in 
solemn  State.  1711  SWIFT  Lett.  (17671  III.  221,  1..  supped 
with  lord  treasurer,.  .1  staid  till  two  ;..  I  must  sup  with  him, 
and  he  keeps  cursed  hours.  1777  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  H.  S. 
Conway  10  July,  I  kept  him  to  sup,  sleep.  .and  breakfast 
here  this  morning.  1837  LOCKHART  Scott  I.  ix.  286  The 
officers  of  the  Light  Horse  .  .established  a  club  among  them 
selves,  supping  once  a  -week  at  each  other's  hou-es  in  rota 
tion.  1886  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  27  July  8  i  The  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  supped  on  the  Lyceum  stage  with  Mr. 
Irving  and  Miss  Terry. 

b.  Const,  on,  upon,  off^of*  with}  the  food. 
':  a  1400  A  forte  Arth.  1025  He  soA-ppes.  .with  seuene  knaue 
childre,  Choppid  in  a  chargour.  1535  STKWART  Cron.  Scot. 
(Rolls)  III.  20  \  Of  grene  herbis  rycht  oft  [he]  did  soupe  and 
dyne.  1603  SHAKS.  Mcas.for  M.  iv.  iii.  159,  1  am  faine  to 
dine  and  sup  with  water  and  bran.  170*  VAI.DF.N  Fables  \. 
23  He  din'd  and  snpp'd  upon  the  best.  1829  Scorn  Rob  Roy 
Introd.  ad  init.,  They..  took  a  wedder  from  the  fold,  killed 
it,  and  supped  off  the  carcass.  1890  UOYI.R  White  Cowpnny 
xxvii,  They  supped  on  good  fare,  and  *lept  between  lavender- 
scented  sheets. 

C.  trans.  To  make  a  supper  of;  also  with  cog 
nate  object.'  rare. 

'(a  1400  Marie  Arth.  i2:,8  To  sowpe  withe  bat  soueraygne 
ffulle  selcouthe  mctez.  1809  MALKIS  Gil  Bias  vit.  xi,  After 
having  supped  the  supper  of  the  damned.  1851  MRS. 
BKOWNISG  Casa  Guidi  ly'ind.  l.  220  Before  the  eyes  of  men, 
awake  at  last,  Who  put  away  the  meats  they  used  to  sup. 

2.  fig-  (or  in  fig.  context)  and  allusively. 

t  To  sup  ivith  our  Saviour,  with  Jesus  Christ  ^  to  sup  in 
heaven  or  //(-//(after  Rev.  iii.  20):  said  of  persons  who  have 
died  or  are  about  to  die.  Cf.  SUPPER  i/'.1  i  b. 

In  quot.  1605  ivith  is  to  be  construed  with  supt  (cf.  quot,  1603 
in  i  1)),  but  in  modern  echoes  of  the  passage  <7/"is  often  sub 
stituted,  and  construed  with  _/«//. 

[1382  WYCLIF  Rev.  iii.  20  If  ony  man  shal  here  my  voys, 
and  opene  the  ^at,  I  shal  entre  to  him,  and  soupe  with  him. 
r  1386  CHACCKK  Pars.  T.  p  216,  I  wol  entre  in-to  hym  by  my 
grace,  and  soupe  with  hym  by  the  goode  werkes  bat  he  shal 
doon,  whiche  werkes  been  the  foode  of  god.]  ?  a  1400  /!/<"•/£* 
Arth.  3805  We  salle.  .Souppe  with  cure  Snueoure  solemply 
in  heuene.  0:1572  KNOX  Hist.  Kef.  Wks.  1846  I.  170  My 
faitli  is  such,  that  my  saule  sail  sowp  with  my  Saviour  this 
nycht.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  /'/,  v.  i.  214  You  shall  sup  with 
Icsu  Christ  to  night.  1605  —  Macb.  v.  v.  13,  1  haue  supt 
full  with  horrors.  1607  —  Cor.  iv.  ii.  50  Angers  my  Meate  : 
I  suppe  vpon  my  selfe.  1642  FULLER  Holy  fy  Prof.  St.  ii. 
xxi.  137  Dining  on  Christ  in  the  Sacrament,  expecting  no 
other  then  to  sup  with  him  in  heaven.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
v.  426  The  Sun.  .at  Even  Sups  with  the  Ocean.  1812  SHEL 
LEY  Devil's  Walk  x,  They  sup  on  the  groans  of  the  dying 
and  dead.  1830  SCOTT  Demonot.  vii.  211  The  reader  may  sup 
full  on  such  wild  horrors  in  the  Causes  Ce'lebres.  1873  BURTON 
Hist.  Scot.  VI.  Ixxiii.  352  People  had  supped  full  of  horrors. 

3.  trans,  a.  Falconry  and  Veneiy.    To  give  the 
last  feed  of  the  day  to  (a  hawk,  horse,  or  hound). 
Also  with  ;//. 

1575  TUKUERV.  Fattlconric  133  Let  hir  flee  but  once,  and 
suppe  hir  vp  vpon  the  pray.  Ibid.  215  At  euening  conuey  it 
[sc.  a  casting]  into  hir  gorge,  after  you  haue  supt  hir.  Ibid. 
310  Supping  hir  euery  night  with  a  ratte  or  a  mouse.  1596 
SHAKS.  Tarn.  S/ir.  Ind.  i.  28  Huntsman  I  charge  thee, 
tender  wel  my  hounds.  .  .But  sup  them  well,  and  looke  vnto 
them  all.  1622  MABBE  tr.  Ateman's  Guzman  d'  Alf,  i.  228 
Is  it  fit.  .To  feede  a  horse  with  sand  ?  To  sup  a  Falcon  with 
straw?  1798  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XVI.  152  At  the  time  of 
supping  the  horses  up,  after  they  are  bedded,  give  every 
horse  a  small  armful.  1805  JAMKS  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  z\  To 
sup  up,  a  term  used  in  the  British  cavalry,  to  signify  the 
last  duty  that  is  performed..,  when  the  horses  are  allowed 
to  rest  for  the  night.  1810-  in  Kng,  Dial.  Diet. 

t  b.  Of  food  :  To  furnish  a  supper  for.  Obs.  rare. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  698   If  a  haue  no  more  mans 

blood  in's  belly,  then  will  sup  a  Flea,    1653  WALTON  Angler 

i.  iv,  Having  caught  more  fish  than  will  sup  myself  and  my 

friend. 

C.  To  give  a  supper  to,  entertain  at  supper. 
1619  in  Crt.  ff  Times  Jas.  I  (1848)  II.  174  This  day,  I 
think,  the  Lorraine  ambassador  is  supped.  1865  SAT.A  in 
Reader^Q.  117.  337/1  They  will  breakfast  you,  they  will  sup 
you.  1907  Daily  Chron.  20  July  3/2  They  lunched  herbal  the 
Carlton,  dined  her  at  the  Trocadero,  supped  her  at  Prince's. 
i;  Supari  (s«pa-n).  East  Indian.  Also  7-9 
suparee,  9  soopari,  -ee.  [Hindi  supari  betel 
nut.]  The  betel  nut;  also  applied  to  the  areca 
palm,  the  leaves  of  which  are  chewed  with  the 
betel  nut.  Also  attrib. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERKF.RT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  28  Sneezing-powder  is 
not  more  frequent  with  the  Irish,  than  chawing  Arec,  (by 
Arab  and  Indians  call'd  Taujfet  and  Sttpuree)  is  with  these 
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Savages.     1849  EASTWICK  Dry  Leaves  214  Is  it  meant  that    | 
.  .one  would,  .find,  .a  high  degree  of  devotion  in  standing    j 
twelve   years  on  one's  head,  imbedded  in  supari   leaves? 
1858  SIMMONDS  Diet*  Trade,  Sooparee,  Soopari.     1890  D. 
DAVIDSON  Meat.  Long  Life  iii.  43  The  hamals.  .regaling 
themselves.. by  chewing  their  paun  leaf  and  suparee. 

Supawn  (s»p9'n).   (S.S.     Also  8-9  suppawn. 
9   supon    (supporne),   sipawn,    sepon,    -awn. 
[\atick  saufaun  softened,  f.   saupde,   sabde  it  is 
softened  :  cf.   Virginian  asapan   (Strachey,  1615), 
Abenaki   n£sanbantt   (Kasles),    nsobon    (Laurent),    ' 
Narragansett  nasaump  (see  SAMP).  Cf.  Du.  sapaen,    ' 
supaen  (lyth  c.).]     A  kind  of  porridge  made  of    ' 
maize  flour  boiled  in  water  until  it  thickens.    Also 
attrib. 

I793  J-  BARLOW  Hasty  Pudding  (1815)  6  On  Hudson's 
banks  while  men  of  Belgic  spawn  Insult  and  eat  thee  by 
the  name  Suppawn.  a  1817  T.  DWIGHT  Trav.  A'evv  Kng., 
etc.  (1823)  IV.  93  The  house  contained  neither  bread  nor 
flour,  and  we  were  obliged  to  sup  upon  sipawn.  1833  C.  F. 
HOUNUN  Winter  Far  li'cst  xii.  (1835)  1.  141,  I  helped  my 
self  with  an  iron  spoon  from  a  dish  of  suppawn.  1836  [MRS. 
TKAIU.]  Rackw.  Canada  189  A  substantial  sort  of  porridge, 
called  by  the  Americans  '  Supporne  '.  1868  11.  J.  LOSSING 
Hudson  122  He  went  to  the  church  every  night  at  eight 
o'clock,. to  ring  the  '  suppawn-bell  \  This  was  the  signal 
for  the  inhabitants  to  eat  their  '  suppawn  ',  or  hasty-pudding, 
and  prepare  for  bed. 


lishment.  1885  j.  K.  JEROME  On  the  Stage  59  The  other 
set,  the  regular  bob  (sometimes  eighteenpence)  a-night '  sups '. 
1903  KARMKR &  HENLEY  Slang^  Su^ft..t\ie  superintendent 
of  a  .station. 

t  SupellecticaTious,  a.  Obs.  rare-0,  [f.  late 
L.  supellecticariits :  see  next,  -ic,  and  -ABIOU8.] 

1656  I'l.QUxrG/ossogr.,  Suppellecticariou$..)\hz.\.  pertains 
to  housh  old -stuff, 

Supellectile  (siapSle-ktoU,  -til),  a.  and  sb. 
Now  rare  or  Obs.  Also  7-8  supp-  ;  erron.  supel- 
lectual.  [ad.  L.  supellectilis^  prob.  f.  super,  SUPEH- 
i  +  lectits  couch  :  see  -ILE.] 

A.  adj.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  house 
hold  furniture  ;  transf.  ornamental. 

1615  T.  ADAMS  Black  Devil  4  Suppellectile  Complements 
instead  of  substantial  Graces.  1800  HuRDis/'ar.  Villagt 
86  To  see  their  supellectile  treasures  float  In  playful  dance 
around.  1843  Blackiv.  Mag.  LIV.  527  The  inhabitants  had 
the  choice  of  being  fried  or  drowned,  along  with  their  pe nates 
and  their  supellectile  property. 

B.  s!>.  Furniture  (also fig.}',  scientific  apparatus 
or  equipment  (see  next). 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemcaus  Fr.  Chirnrg.  *ivb,  I  am  not 
the  man  which  liveth  by  an  other  mans  mutuated  supeliec- 
tilles.  1657  TOM  LISBON  Rt-nous  Disp.  480  The  Shops  supel- 
lectuals  ..are  almost  innumerable,  a  1734  NORTH  Lires 
(1890)  III.  44  To  remove  all  their  books.. and  such  suppel- 
Jectiles  as  they  esteemed  worth  the  trouble  of  carrying  out. 
1793  W.  ROBERTS  Looker-on  No.  78(1794)111.234  Ideas  are 
the  matter,  the  supellectile  of  the  mind. 

I!  Supellex  (s^pe'lcks).  rare.  [L.]  ///.  House 
hold  furniture ;  fig.  the  equipment  or  apparatus  for 
an  experiment  or  operation. 

1553  BRADFORD  Seym.  Repent.  To  Chr.  Rdr.,  Knowing 
how  short  my  supellex  and  store  is  [ed.  1574  how  slender 
my  store  is],  a  1697  AUBREV  Lives  (1898)  I.  9  The  way  to 
make  it  [sc.  astrology]  perfect  is  to  gett  a  snpeliex  of  true 
genitures.  1794  KIRWAN  Eleni.  Afi».  (ed.  2)  I.  40  This  solid 
therefore  should  make  part  of  the  mineralogical  n&etitx. 
1885  Blackw.  A  fag.  Oct.  523/1  His  supellex  consisted  of  the 
iron  pot  aforesaid,  and  a  hollow  bamboo  for  water. 

Super  (si/7-pai),  sb. 

I.  1 1-    [Short  for  INSUPEK.]  Something '  stand 
ing  in  super  ' ;  a  balance  remaining  over.   Obs. 

16*6  HP.  H.  KING  -Serin.  Deliverance  51  If.  .you  chance 
to  enwrap  amongst  the  common  Shoale  of  gaine.  .any  thing 
that  belongs  to  God  ..enter  it  not  into  your  Audit,  nor  ac 
count  that  amongst  your  Supers,  which  is  your  Onus.  1642 
C.  VEHNON  Consid.  Exch.  6  All  debts  and  Supers  depending 
in  any  accounts. 

II.  [Short   for    various    subst.    compounds    of 
SUPER-.]  Chiefly  colfaq.,  slang,  or  commercial, 

2.  a.   =  SUPERSALT.     b.   =--  SUPERPHOSPHATE  2. 

1807  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  (ed.  3)  II.  519  Besides  the  triple 
salts  and  the  snbs  and  the  supers.  1900  Dundee  Adv. 
9  June  8/1  The  substantial  dressing  of  4  cwts.  supers,  acwts. 
dissolved  bones,  and  i  cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

3.  =  SUPERNUMERARY,   a.   Tkeatr. 

1853  '  C.  BEIJK  '  \~erdant  Green  \\.  iii,  If  by  a  super  you 
mean  a  supernumerary .  .then  the  Pet  isn't  one.  1859  SAL  A 
Tiv.  round  Clock  (1861)  176  My  private  belief  is  that  no 


gave  special  performances,  and  on  these  occasions  Andersen 
managed  to  get  on  the  boards  and  mix  with  the  supers. 
1905  J.  K.  JEROME  Idle  Ideas  xv,  She  sinks  down  fainting 
on  the  stage  and  is  carried  off  by  Supers. 

attrib.  1876  D.  COOK  Bk.  Flay  II.  201  The  'super '..is 
under  the  rule  of  a  '  super-master,'  who  is  in  his_  turn 
governed  by  the  wavingsof  the  prompter's  white  flag  in  the 
wings. 

b.  A  supernumerary  on  board  ship. 

1866  Dally  Tel.  16  Jan.  7/4  Those  were  real  ships. .and  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  'supers'  on  board  were  always 
sea -sick. 

c.  gen. 

1882  Academy  14  Jan.  25/3  The  odd  four  cats  are  only 
'supers'.  1885  G.  R.  SIMS  Rogues fy  Vagabonds  Iviii.  277  It 
is  the  custom  when  young  doctors  are  anxious  to  work  up  a 
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reputation  for  being  fashionable  for  them  to  engage  a  few 
supers — t  hat  is,  to  give  advice  gratis  to  a  few  selected  persons, 
on  condition  that  they  come  once  or  twice  a  week  and  help 
to  make  a  crowd  in  the  waiting-room.  1885*  MRS.  ALEX 
ANDER  '  At  Bay  i,  You  ladies  will  have  a  cavalier  apiece,  and 
one  to  spare,  that's  myself;  I  am  only  a  super  now-a-days. 
4.  =  super-hive  (see  SUPER-  3} ;  a  box  containing 
a  certain  number  of  sections  of  honey. 

1855  Poultry  Chron.  III.  84/2  In  the  beginning  of  July 
the  hive  was  filled  with  combs,  and  the  bees,  .availed  them 
selves  of  a  super,  in  which  they  stored  some  pounds  of 
honey.  1868  Kef.  U.  S.  Commissioner  Agric.  (1869)  275 
Honey  for  market  purposes  is  generally  stored  in  small  boxes 
or  supers,  about  five  inches  square.  1892  Garden  27  Aug. 
188  Two  and  three-quarter  supers  from  each  bar  frame  hive 
have  not  been  uncommon  '  takes,'  and  the  honey  is  remark 
ably  good. 

5.  =  SUPERINTENDENT. 

1870  GORDON  Busk  Ballads,  From  the  Wreck  23  What's 
up  with  our  super  to-night?  1880  Blnckiv.  Mag.  Mar.  283, 
I  was  'Super'  of  a  sheep-station  up  north  two  years  ago. 

6.  =  SUPERFINE. 

1881  Instr.  Census  Clerks  (1885)  64  Woollen  cloth  manu 
facture.  .Super  Weaver.  1885  Times  (weekly  ed.)  5  June 
7/2  Of  the  power  looms,  1,700  are  devoted  to  the  production 
of  extra  supers  and  3-ply  carpets. 

7.  Thieves*   slang.    A   watch.      Comb,    super- 
screwing,  watch-stealing. 

1859  Times  26  Apr.  9  6  The  abstraction  of  the  watches 
(which  the  thieves  term  super-screwing  from  the  slang  of 
sn/>ert  a  watch,.. from  the  practice  of  twisting  the  handles 
of  the  watches  off'.  1903  H.  HAPGOOU  Autobiog.  of  Thief 
ii.  (1904)  45  The  art  of  '  banging  a  super  ',  that  is,  stealing 
a  watch  by  breaking  the  ring  with  the  thumb  and  fore 
finger,  and  thus  detaching  it  from  the  chain. 

Hence  Su-pering-,  (a]  the  action  of  performing 
as  a  '  super '  in  a  theatre  ;  (b}  the  putting  of  a 
'  super  '  on  a  bee-hive. 

1889  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  30  Nov.  7/1  Supering  is  generally 
extra  time  work,  done  by  men  who  are  otherwise  engaged 
in  the  daytime.  1910  Daily  News  3  June  4,  I  advise  bee* 
keepers  to  find  out  the  needs  of  the  local  market  before 
supering. 

Super  (s'«'p3j),  a.  Trade  colloq.  [Short  for 
various  adj.  compounds  of  SUPER-.] 

1.  =  SUPERFICIAL  2.    (Usually  following  the  sb.) 
1833  T.  HOOK  Parsons  Dau.  in.  xii,  Hundreds  of  feet  of 

plinths,  at  so  much  per  foot,  super.  1881  YOUNG  Every 
Man  his  own  Mechanic  §  12  The  price  of  common  Belgian 
glass  for  ordinary  glazing  purposes  is  3d  per  foot  super. 
1909  ll'estm.  Gaz,  30  Aug.  a/2  Total  cost  per  super  yard 
per  annum. .  n-od. 

2.  =  SUPERFINE  4. 

1841  BISCHOFT  Woollen  Jlfiittu/.  II.  187  Long  wool  of  the 
best  class  that  is  grown  in  Kent,  which  we  term  super 
matching,  or  long  drawing.  1850  DICKKNS  Dav.  Copp.  ix, 
Showing  me  a  roll  of  cloth  which  he  said  was  extra  super. 
1888  Daily  News  27  Aug.  7/2  A  fair  amount  of  business  is 
doing  in  wefts,  especially  in  super  lustres.  1888  Ibid.  5  Nov. 
7/1  Half-bred  and  super  wools.,  j  fine  and  super  welhers. 

Super-  (si/rpaj,  -ar),  prefix^  repr.  L.  super-  = 
the  adv.  and  prep,  super  above,  on  the  top  (of), 
beyond,  besides,  in  addition,  used  in  composition 
with  the  various  meanings  detailed  below.  (Cf. 
the  related  Skr.  npari-,  Gr.  fatp-  HYPER-,  OE. 
ofer-j  etc.  OVER-.) 

A  certain  number  of  important  Latin  compounds, 
chiefly  verbs,  belong  to  the  classical  period,  but  the 
great  majority  are  of  later  date,  and  many  are  re 
corded  first  from  Christian  writers.  As  a  living  pre 
fix  in  English,  super-  first  appears  about  the  middle 
of  the  15111  c.  ;  it  became  frequent  in  Elizabethan 
times,  and  in  the  ij"th  c.  it  was  very  widely  used. 
In  more  recent  times  it  has  been  extensively 
introduced  into  the  nomenclature  of  chemistry  and 
other  sciences  as  a  correlative  to  SUB-.  In  tech 
nical  language  it  sometimes  varies  with  SUPKA-  (of 
which  the  strict  correlative  is  INFRA-),  e.g.  super- 
local  and  supra-local,  sitperorbitaltt\<\  supra-orbital , 
super lapsarian  and  supra  fapsari  an. 

The  more  important  and  permanent  compounds 
are  entered  in  this  Dictionary  as  main  words;  the 
present  article  includes  such  compounds  of  a 
general  character  as  have  not  a  permanent  status, 
and  scientific  terms  of  which  the  meaning  may  (for 
the  most  part)  be  gathered  from  the  meaning  of 
the  prefix  and  that  of  the  radical  element. 

A  considerable  number  of  Latin  compounds  were  adopted 
in  'learned  '  form  in  OF.,  as  super YI bonder,  snpereminent^ 
supererogation ,  snperJJu,  superintcndancet  superscription^ 
superseder-,  a  few  of  such  compounds  became  permanently 
established,  as  superficie^  sitptrlatif,  superstition,  but  the 
majority  have  been  superseded  by  forms  with  the  '  popular ' 
representative  of  L.  super-,  viz.  sur-  ;  e.g.  surabondvr,  stir- 
Eminent,  surerogation,  snrintendance\  cf.  the  parallel  forms 
super/in^  surfin  in  mod.F. 

Pronunciation.  The  general  rule  is  that  the  first 
syllable  of  the  prefix  carries  the  secondary  stress  of 
the  compound,  e.g.  su-pera'dd,  su-pereroga'tion, 
su-pernu'nierary,  superphosphate  ^  su--persesquia*l- 
terctl,  su- per  substantial.  But  this  syllable  carries 
the  main  stress  where  there  is  a  contrast,  implicit  or 
explicit,  with  the  radical  element  as  a  simple  word 
or  with  some  other  compound  of  it,  e.g.  su'per- 
dasSj  su'perflux,  su'perhive,  su'perman,  su'perna-- 
ture,  su-persalt,  su'perso-Itd,  su-perstrwcture ;  the 
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subordinate  court  and  I  he  sirperordinate.  In  two 
words  and  their  immediate  derivatives  (in  which 
the  etymological  meaning  has  been  obscured),  the 
stress  is  on  the  second  syllable  of  the  prefix,  viz. 
suffrjltioiis,  siipe'tialive. 

I.  Over,  above,  at  the  top  (of);  on,  upon. 
1.  Forming  adjs.  in  which  super-  is  in  preposi 
tional  relation  to  the  sb.  implied  in  the  se«ond 
element,  as  in  late  L.  siiperc&lestis  that  is  super 
cxlum  above  the  heavens,  SUPEKCELESTIAL,  super- 
terrenus  that  is  super  terrain  above  the  earth, 

SUPEHTEBUEXE,  -TEKRESTUIAL. 

a.  Compounds  of  a  general  character  (chiefly 
nonce-wds.)  and  miscellaneous  scientific  and  tech 
nical  terms. 

Su  perae-rial,  situated  above  the  air  or  atmo 
sphere.  Supera'qusous,  situated  above  the  sur 
face  of  water.  Sn  perauri'cular,  situated  above 
the  ears.  Su  percreta'ceons  Gcol.,  lying  above 
the  Cretaceous  series  (cf.  Suprncraaccous).  Su  per- 
empyre  al,  above  the  empyrean  or  firmament. 
Supergla  cial,  situated  or  occurring  upon  the 
surface  of  ice,  esp.  of  a  glacier.  Superla  bial, 
placed overoruponthelip.  Superli'neal,  -li'near, 
written  above  the  line.  Su  permari'ne,  occurring 
or  performed  above  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
Superpla-netary,  above  the  surface  of  a  planet ; 
in  quot.  as  sb.  a  supcrplanctary  being.  Super- 
spatial,  above  the  limitsof  space.  Su'pertellu  ric, 
'  situated  above  the  earth  and  its  atmosphere ' 
(Century  Diet.  1891). 

1660  INGELO  Bentiv.  *f  Ur.  n.  (1682)  62  They  confine  him 
to  the  "super-aerial  Regions.  1664  POWF.U  Kxp.  Philes.  n. 
118  If  tliere  be  a  Superaerial  region  of  /Ether.  1822  P. 
BEAUCHAMP  (Geo.  Grote)  Anal.  fnJI.  Nat.  Rtlig.  (1875)  103 
Incomprehensible  phenomena  are  ascribed.. to  the  incom 
prehensible  person  above.  They  call  forth.. the  deepest 
horror.. as  being  sudden  eruptions  of  the  super-aerial  vol 
cano.  1884  R.  MUNKO  in  Jrnl.  AntUivf.  fust.  May  459  A 
wooden  gangway,  probably  snbmeigecl,  stretched  to  the 
shore . .  there  has  been  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  uprights 
supported  a  "superaqueous  platform.  1845  S.  JfDu  .l/,j>- 
garct  ii.  i.  (1871)  168  Those  "super-auricular  capillary  ap 
pendages,  hardened  with  pomatum.  1831  DE  LA  HECHE 
Geol.  Man.  181  *Supercretaceous  Group.  (Syn.  Superior 
Order,  Conyli.;  Tertiary  Rocks,  Eitfl.  Autlu'rs}.  lliiJ.  i36 
The  supercretaceous  deposits  of  London  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  (11711  KEN  llyuinotheo  Poet.  \Vlcs.  1721  III.  90 
As  "super-Empyreal  Waves  unsluc'd,  With  Ocean  mi.\[t], 
the  gen'ral  Flood  produc'd.  1886  A.  WINCHEI.L  WalklGtot. 
Field  274  The  summer  sun  gave  origin  to  "superficial 
streams.  1888  Slatuiard  13  Dec.  3  Deprived  of  their 
"superlabial ornaments.  1877  Atheiizitm  i  Dec.  701/1  MSS. 
with  the  so-called  Assyrian  punctuation  or  "superlineal 
vowel  points.  1887  IbiJ.  24  Sept.  401/3  Dr.  Wickes.  .tries 
to  prove  that  it  is  a  misnomer  to  style  the  *superlinear 
punctuation  Assyrian  or  Habylonian.  1816-18  Tnckey's 
.\'nrr.  Expcd.  R.  Zaire  i.  29  Few  of  them  U<%  the  African 
Atlantic  islands]  seem  to  have  had  *super  marine  eruptions, 
1845  THACKE«AV*7Vi:/«r(-(7<»ji//v  p  12  A  stout  gentleman 
..who.  .believed  that  he  could  waik  upon  the  water,  and  set 
off  in  the  presence  of  a  great  concourse  of  people  upon  his 
superniarine  journey.  1817  COLERIDGE  in  Black~i>.  Mti^. 
(1882)  Jan.  117  A  bright  fire  is  the  apotheosis  of  coal ;  and 
Mary,  as  fire-maker,  a  maker  of  black  angels,  and  other 
beatified  *superplanetaries  !  1882-3  Sftmf'l  Eticyct.  Rclip. 
Knowl.  1 1.  950  This  "superspatial  heaven,  above  the  cloudy 
and  the  stellar  heavens. 

b.  Anal,  and  Zoo!.    *•  Situated  above,  or  on  the 
dorsal  side  of,  the  part  or  organ  denoted  by  the 
second  element,  as  in  mod.L.  supcrgenitalis  that  is 
super genu  above  or  upon  the  knee,  applied  to  the 
knee-pan.     (Cf.  SUPRA-.) 

Su-peracrvmiai,  sir-perambula\ral,  sufcrcallo'sal 
(the  corpus  callosum),  superce'ntral  (the  central 
sulcus  of  the  brain),  snperethmoi-dal,  stipcrglo-ttal, 
strperlaryngeal,  supermarginal,  superme'dial , 
supero-rbital  (also  as  s/>.),  supcrsphcnoiJ,  -splie- 
ttoi'dal,  su:pers<iua»wsal  (a  bone  of  the  skull  in 
ichthyosaurs). 

l839-47  To,lifs  Cycl.  Anal.  III.  572/1  Superficial  nerves... 
The  supra-clavicular  and  'super-acroniial.  1877  HUXLEY 
Aitat.  /«:'.  Aniin.  ix.  563  Kach  of  these  ossicles  [in  the 
Ophiuridea].  -is  surrounded  by  four  plates  ;  one  median  and 
antambulacral...  two  lateral .. and  one  median  and  "super- 
ambulacral.  1903  Amer.  A*Uknpaiqgiti  Oct.-Dec.  623  The 
"supercallosal  fissure  (in  the  brain  of  J.  W.  Powell]  is 
separated  into  two  pieces.  Ibid.,  The  "supercentral  is  of  the 
usual  zygal  shape,  freely  continuous  cephalad  with  the  super- 
frontal.  1870  ROLLESTON  Aniin.  Life  25  "Supercthmotdal 
and  interorbital  vacuities.  1877  Swp.pr  Photutics  10  A 
vowel.. voice  (voiced  breath)  modified  by  some  definite  con 
figuration  of  the  "super-glottal  passages,  but  without  audible 
friction.  1910  Mod.  Long.  Ktv.  V.  91  A  glide  with  no 
definite  "siiiierlaryngeal  articulation.  1853  DANA  Crust,  i. 
544  (The  hairs]  become  "super-inarpinal.  1846  WORCESTER, 
*SuperntedicLlt  being  above  the  middle.  De  In  Bechf.  1849 
NOAD  Electricity  led.  3)  238  The_  "super-orbital  nerve  was 
laid  bare  in  the  forehead,  as  it  issues  through  the  supra- 
ciliary  foramen  in  the  eyebrow.  1854  OWKS  in  tlr r's  '  in. 
Sci*  Off.  Xat.  I.  212  Both  the  lacrymal  and  superorbital 
bones  answer  to  a  series  of  bones  found  commonly  in  tishes, 
and  called  '  suborbitals  '  and  '  superorbitals  '.  1884  Couts 
N.  Atiier.  Birds  178  The  nasal  gland,  sometimes  called  the 
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[in  the  Ichthyopterygia]..are  the  postorbital  and  "super- 
squamosal. 

c.  Bot.  in  same  sense  as  b  (varying  with  Sl'PUA-), 
as  supcra'xittary  (mrd.L.  sttperaxil!arisjt  su--per- 

folia'ceous  •  also  in  terms  relating  to  the  geographi 
cal  distribution  of  plants,  as  su-peragm'ritin,  super- 
arntic  (see  quols.}. 

1900  LJ.  D.  JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot.  Terms,  *  Suptragrarian 
.  .applied  to  a  zone  which  Includes  the  region  of  vegetation 
in  Great  Britain  above  the  limits  of  cultivation.  1852  HKN- 
FREY  I'eget.  Enr,  iv.  163  The  'Super-aictic  [/one],  bounded 
below  by  the  limit  of  the  heather  (Calluna  vnlgaris.)  at  an 
elevation  of  about  3000  feet.  1802  R.  HALL  EUm.  Hot.  183 
*Superaxillary  Flower-;.  1900  B.  D.  JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot. 
TeruiS)  *  Super/liliaceous  ~  .suprafoliaceous. 

d.  Forming  sbs.  denoting  something  placed  over 
or   upon   that   \vhijh  is   denoted   by    the    radical 
element,  as  in  ecul.   I,,   suptraltare  SUPERALTAB, 


Anat.  Vert.  I.  158  The  two  supplemental  bones  of  the  skull 


HUMEHAL,  superpellu€wn.  SURPLICE. 

2.  With  a<ivb.  force,  =  Above,  over,  o\\,occas.  from 
above  (in  material  or  non-material  sense),  prefixed 
to  verbs,  pples.  ,  adjs.,  and  nouns  of  action  or  state, 
as  in  L.sttpera/ipiirere  to  appear  above,  sttpcrcresctre 
to  grow  over,  snperxdtficare  to  build  upon,  sitfer- 
fttcre  to  overflow  (see  SUPERFLUOUS),  sitpcr.jm']- 
pendens  overhanging,  super  intnrvdt  us  bent  over, 
sit  per  indue  re  (see  INDUE),  sitper(iri  itndare  to  over 
flow,  sitpcrnicare  to  flow  over,  sitperscribfre  to  write 
above,  superscript™  (see  SUPERSCRIBE,  -SCUIPTION), 
snptrstntlre  to  erect  above  (see  SUPEHSTUUCT, 
-STRUCTURE),  supervestire  to  clothe  upon. 

(a)  Forming  intransitive  vbs.  and  other  parts  of 
speech  of  cognate  meaning;  e.  g.  "f*  stt/>£  rnicate  vb.  ; 
suptrgravitating,  -impending,  -inflected,  -tying, 
-situated,  -standing  pples.  find  p|  1.  adjs.  ;  super- 
awbient,  -ponderant  adj#.  ;  snperjlation*  -gravita 
tion,  -(in  undalion,  f  -meation  sbs.  Supercre's- 
cent  a.,  growing  over  or  on  the  top  of  something  ; 
so  Supercre  scence,  a  parasitic  growth.  Super- 
sa-liency,  the  leaping  of  the  male  for  the  act  of 
copulation  ;  so  Supersa'lient  a. 

1693  J.  BEAUMONT  BnrneCs  Th.  Earth  \\,  106  By  what 
agitation..  of  the  *superambicnt  Air  can  Waters  bediiven.. 
for  450  Miles  ascent?  c  1900  Buck's  Hamib!;.  Metf.  Sci,  III. 
265  (Cent.  Diet.  Suppl.)  Damp  .soil  serves  to  keep  the  super- 
ambient  atmosphere  damp.  1646  SIR  T.  BROW  NIC  Pseud. 
Ep,  u.vi.93  Like  other  *:>upercrescenses,and  such  as  living 
upon  the  stock  of  others,  are  termed  Parasitical!  plants. 
1638  A.  RKAD  Chirttrg.  ix.  66  The  "supercrcscent  flesh  doth 
require  a  stronger  cat  heretical)  medicament.  1746  /'/;//. 
Trans.  XLIV.  221  The  concreted  Salts.  .found.  .candying 
the  supercrescent  Furze.  1690  C.  NESSK  /list,  fy  Myst.  O. 
•V  A'.  Test.  I.  21  God  gave  this  spirit,  .by  way  of  infusion, 
*superflation  or  breathing  upon.  1664  POWER  A'.r/.  Philos, 
ti.  112  According  to  the  weight  of  the  'Supcreravltating 
W.iter.  Ibid.  108  The  "Supei  gravitation  of  the  high  parts 
of  the  water  upon  the  lower.  ^1711  KEN  Edmund  Poet. 
\Vks.  1721  II.  83  As  Divers  at  the  Bottom  uf  the  Deep  Keel 
not  the  vast  "sup^rimpending  Heap.  1804  MITFORD  Inquiry 
86  Pillars,  .connected  by  the  even  pavement  on  which  they 
stand,  and  by  the  superim  pending  intablature.  1885  R.  I,. 
&  F.  STEVENSON  Dynamiter  158  The  day  sparingly  filtered 
through  the  depth  of  super-impending  wood.  1578  UAMSI  I-.K 
Hist.  .lAi«  i.  10  These  two  processes  meting  after  a  *Miper- 
inflected  maner,  are.  .knit  together  by  an  oblique  Suture. 
1633  T.  ADAMS  Kxp.  2  Feitr  iii.  6.  1208  Hee  recovered  the 
earth  from  the  'superinundation  of  waters.  1866  LAWKESXE 
tr.  Cottas  Rocks  Classified  (1878)  378  What  thickness  of 
*superlying  strata  should  be  assumed  as  sufficient.  1656 
ULOUNT  Cfftugr^  *Snpcrincatc  .  .  ,  to  go  or  slip  over,  to  run, 
or  flow  over.  1658  Pun  Lire,  *  Super  meat  iont  a  flowing  or 
passing  over.  1664  POWER  Ejef.  I*  hi  fas.  n.  105  Tin-  l»}>  of 
the  Mountain,  .being  so  much  nearer  the  lop  uf  the  Atmo- 
jiphaere,  a  lesser  weight  of  'Superponderant  Ayr  makes  a 
lesser  quantity  of  Quicksilver  ai  ise  in  the  Tube.  1646  SIR 
T.  BwinB/wttril  t'.p.  in.  i.  107  Their  \sc.  elephants')  coition 
is  made  by  *super>alicncy  like  that  of  horses.  1903  Kng. 
Dial.  Dict.^  Rig  T'.'f  to  perform  the  act  of  supersaliency 
only,  to  back.  1836  SMART  I'ron.  Diet.,  "Snpersalicnt. 
1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guilu-nieau's  f-'r.  Chirurg.  13  b/a  To  bringe 
the  "supersituated  places  together.  18590.  FOHSTER  Manitni. 
Assyria,ctc.  87  The  "super-standing  word.  1769  E.  BAN 
CROFT  Guiana  12  Those  "superundations.  .are  the  source  of 
this  redundant  fertility. 

(^)  Forming  transitive  vbs.  and  related  words  of 
cognnte  meaning:  t  Supera-ct  v.t  to  actuate  or 
impel  from  above.  Suparaffirsion  :  see  quot. 
Sxvpercise  v.  [after  fircitmcise]  :  see  quot.  Su:- 
percolumnia'tion,  the  erection  of  one  order  of 
columns  upon  another.  (  Supcrdc'vil  z/.,  to  set 
the  Devil  over,  f  Supere'diflcate/Vz.  ///<-.,  built 
or  founded  upon  something,  t  Su  peredifica'tion, 
building  upon  something;  cotter,  a  superstructure. 
fSupere'dity  ?'.,  to  build  upon  a  foundation;  to 
erect  as  a  superstructure  (also  ahsol.}.  Super  fl'x 
z1.,  to  fix  upon  something  else,  f  Supergn  rg-itate 
71.,  to  cause  to  overflow.  Su  perindue*  i'.,  to  put 
on  as  a  garment,  esp.  over  another.  Sn  perin- 
scri  be  v.,  (a]  to  inscribe  on  the  top  or  at  the 
head,  (£)  to  inscribe  over  another  inscription. 
t  Sirperinve-st  v.,  to  clothe  as  with  an  outer 
garment.  Super-Je-vuited  ///.  a.,  ruled  over  by 
Jesuits.  Supersa-tanize  z'.,  to  set  Satan  over. 
t  Superve'sted  pa.  ppU.^  covered  with  a  garment  ; 


SUPER-. 

1  also  transf.  Also  occas.  in  formations  on  a  sb., 
as  t  Superbody  7'.,  to  fit  a  (  body  '  upon. 

1655  PIERCE  Goifs  Decrees  §  45.  57  That  they  might  not  be 
betray'd  into  a  yawning  reliance  upon  their  being  'super- 

'     acted  to  the  working  out  of  their  salvation,  he  bids  them 

j     work  it  out  with  fe.irand  trembling.     1658  I'mu.ii'S,  '  Snper- 

'     ftffttxioHj..A  shedding  upon,  a  pouting  on  the  top.      155*  in 

!  J.  C.  JeafTieson  MiMx.  County  Rec.  (i386)  I.  8  A  woman's 
kertyfl  of  Russell  worsted  'superlKxiied  with  damaskc.  1784 
Characters  in  Ann.  l\t£\  5/1  The  men  are  all  circumcised, 
or  rather  "superciscd  ;  as  the  operation  consists  in  cutting 
olT  only  a  small  piece  of  the  foreskin,  at  the  upper  p;irt.  1838 

1  Civil  Eng.  .y  Arch.  jmL  I.  94/1  The  writer  objects-  and 
sodo  we—  to  *super-(.oluinniation.  1604  N.  D.jr./'/V.  Tnrce 
Con-'.  Eng.  279  )  hey  were  iiideuilled,  'superdeuilled,  and 

I    thorowdeuilled.     1508  FISIIEK  7  I'init.  i's.  cii.  Wks.  (1876) 

|  180  \\'e  may  be  "superedyfyc.itt:  vpon  cr\st.  1610  DONSI-: 
k'sesido.inartyr  ljief.  82,  If  we  distinguish  not  between 
Articles  of  faith  and  Jurisdiction,  but  account  a,  I  those 
super-edifications  and  furnitures,  and  ornaments.  .  to  be 
equally  the  Foundation  it  selfc.  t  litre  can  IK.-C  no  Church. 
1624  F.  WHITE  l\tj>l.  l-ishtr  \&  In  euery  building  urctrly 
framed,  the  foundation  liaih  precedence,  then  folio  wet  h 
suptredincation,  and  lastly  cmi^uinniation.  1638  K  Ki-.v- 

|  NOLDS  Peace  Cli.  41  To  this  Foundation,  .must  oejoyneda 
progresse  in  the  Supers  t  ruction,  .  .ami  in  this  sin  eredification 
it  will  he  needfull  to  observe  tliese  two  tLiu-^s.  1558  Abst. 
rrotocols  Toun  Clerks  of  {>la\$ow  (i3-/)  II.  58  Cuthtbcrt 
can  nocht  haif  closure  at  the  sou  tht  t  nde  of  liis  wai>t  .  .  with 
out  hehaif  tolleranceof  the  said  Johne  to  *superedi!"ie  upone 
his  gavile.  1582  X.  T.  (Rheiu.)  i  Ptt.  ii.  5  Vntu  whom 
approching,  a  lining  stone,.  .be  >e  also  yuiir  seine-,  super- 
editied  as  it  weie  lining  stone-,.  1640  lir.  HAI.I.  Chr.  M^fcr. 
(Ward)  29/2  \\'e  niu>t  dlstingubll  between  tiutiis  ncccs>ary, 

.  and  I  ruths  additional  ur  accessory,  .  .  truths  fundamental,  and 
truths  supertdLfied.  1654  H.  L'l'.ST  UAN<;K  Chas.  7(1655  1^4 

.  So  vigorous  a  construct,  on  of  a  little  City,  not  super-edened 
upon  an  old  bottom,  but  upstart  and  new-criK-riient  fr^in  thy 
ground.  1774  N.  COLLIER  in  *  J'X'l  Cdlltr  '  ij.  L.  Uicknell) 
Mns.  7Vvr7'.  App.  9  It  was  an  angel,  and  nut  a  lWn<],  which 
Mr.  Wagner  had  *superfixed  to  that  ex«.tllent  piece  of 
machinery.  1653  UfiQUHART  Ra&eleiis  n.  vi.  j  Mammona 

,  doth  not  ^superyurgitate  any  thing  in  my  lix.uls.  1678  Cun- 
WOKTH  Inull.  .V_j'j/.  i.  v.  ,"id  The  S-.iipture  uraclo  attinn 
ti.at  the  earthly  hoii.se  of  this  Scbenos  >dall  be  corrupted  or 
dissolved,  but  the  Schenos  it  sell"  *>ii[.ei  indue  or  put  on  a 
h>  'Use  not  made  with  hands  [2  Ct>r.  v.  -j],  1858  SKAHS  .-:'  than. 

i  iv.  i'7  We  shall  have  our  lost  bodies  again,  to  be  stiperlndued 
upon  these  attenuated  ones.  iSzoT.  1-  PHALOCK  Misc.  Wks. 
1875  III.  ^28  Nine  books..  *supertnsctibeo!  with  their  [AC. 
the  Mules']  nine  name-..  1886  I^aiiy  Tel.  23  Feb.  iCasscll) 
It  was  put  into  an  envelope  addressed  to  M.  Floqnet,  Presi 
dent  of  the  Chamber,  and  MI  per  inscribed  in  another  en\  eh  -j»o 
to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Parliament.  1624  DONNK 
Dtrof.  ed.  21  340  They  who  haue  made  iust  use  of  their 
former  daies,  be  '.siiperinnested  with  glory,  a  1628  F.  (»KE- 
VIL  Sidney  (1652)  m  Only  to  ket-p  those  humble  religious 

:  souls  free  fiom  oppression,  in  that  "Miper-Jesuited  suve- 
raignty.  1857  Truths  Cath.  Rcli*.  (cd.  4)  178  [Luther1-] 
assertion  Is  'that  Zuinglius,  and  all  who  adheic  to  his  doc 
trine,  are  insatanized,  *suptrsatanized  and  persatani/ed.' 
1657  \V.  RAND  tr.  (,'iasscndfs  Lift1  t'eirt-s,  n.  49  Stones  that 
abide  long  in  the  bladder,  ai  e  'supervested  with  divers  crusts. 
1697  J.  SKUGKANT  Solid  Phifas.  285  Super  vested  with  an 

,     Artificial  Dress,  thrown  over  them  by  our  Reflexion. 

b.  with  intransitive  verbs  and  their  derivatives  : 

1  —Above  (\i\Jig.  sense);  in  a  higher  condition, 
relation,  etc.  ;  in  nonce-words,  as  str-per-exi'st  vb., 
-fjciv/<:«/adj.t-j/v/^«/adj.  (after  SUBSJSTENT),-Jw£- 
$i*sting  |>pl.  adj. 

1844  LMERSON  Ess.t  Poet  (1851)  177  The  sea,  the  mountain 
ridge,  Niagara,  and  every  flower-l>ed,  preexi>t,  or  'super. 
exist,  in  pre-cantation^.  1856  R.  A.  VAUCHAM  MystiiS  (iti6o) 
1-94  All  that  exists  he  icganU  a>  a  symbolical  manifestation 
of  the  "super-existent,  a.  1834  COLKRIDGF.  Lit.  Rent.  (1839) 
IV.  161  The  spirit  of  man,  the  spirit  subsistent,  is  deeper 

!  than  both,  .the  body,  .[and]  the  soul  ;  and  the  Spirit  di-scni- 
dent  and  "supersislent  is  higher  than  both.  1613  PUK<  HAS 
Pilgrimage  i.  i.  2  Names,  in  regaul  b«.'th  of  author  &  obitct 
diuine  ;  sometimes,  in  the  concrete;  sometimes  in  the  ab 
stract;  the  first  signifying  his  perfect  subM?uence;  the  other 
his  Nnpersubsisiing  perfection. 

3.  1'rehxed  to  descriptive  sbs.  with  adj.  force  — 
Placed  or  situated  above,  over,  or  upon  something; 
forming  the  upper  part  of  (that  which  is  denoted 
by  the  second  element);  higher,  upj-jr:  as  in  L. 


etc.  ;  med.l,.  sitpei-ccsttincntitni  tipper  garment  ; 
c.  g.  sit'per-floth,  -frustj  -ether  ,  -passage,  -soil, 
-sfagv,  -tower.  Su'per-hive,  a  removable  upper 
compartment  of  a  bee-hive,  t  Strperinve  stitnre, 
an  outer  garment.  Su'pcr-mo:nial,  -IHU  llion, 
a  mullion  in  the  tracery  of  the  upper  part  of  a 
window  ;  hence  Snper-mnllioned  a,,  furnished  or 
constructed  with  super-mullions.  f  Su  per-plant, 
a  plant  growing  upon  another  plant  ;  a  parasite  or 
epiphyte.  Su'perve-itment,  -venture,  an  outer 
garment,  t  Su  'per-  wri:  ting"  ,  writing  on  the  top 

!    of  other  writing. 

1630  W.  Scor  .-//W.  i\'arr,'.i8j6)  29  A  dead  corps,  .having  his 

i    *supcrcloth  upon  him.     1001  A.  I.ANti  Hist.  Scot.  II.  x.  255 

i  The  Uishopof  Dunkeld..had  allowed  a  corpse  with  a  super- 
cloth  over  it  to  be  carried  into  a  church  *  in  popish  manner  '. 
1880  UANA  Man.  Ctfcl.  ,cd.  3!  147  1  he  series  of  rocks,  .that 
makes  up  the  earth's  *HpCTCnttt—  the  only  part  ..  which  i> 
within  the  range  of  direct  investigation.  1670  C.OLT  Divine 

!     Hist.  Genesis  li  'arid  483  The  true  System  of  the  World,  .  . 

I  that  is,  the  "Supencther,  and  utmost  Circuinfeience  therof; 
and  within  that  Concave  Sphere,  the  A'lhcr,  [etc.  J.  1855 

i  Poultry  Chron.  II.  514  The  cap  or  "super-hive  may  be  re 
moved  once  or  twice  during  the  summer,  with  from  20  to 
40  Ibs.  of  honey.  1756  HORNK  Disc.  xvii.  (1703)  II.  142 

;  '  Clothed  upon  ,  with  a  "superinvestiture  of  the  house  from 
heaven,  namely,  the  divine  light  [2  Cor.  v.  2,  4].  1846  F.  A. 


SUPER-. 

PALEY  Jl/iaff.  Gothic  Archil.  184  The  smaller  tracery-bars,  or 
*super-monials,  divide  the  tracery  into  compartments.  1847 
R.  &  J.  A.  BRANDON  Ann  I.  Goth.  Archit.  (1849)  I.  25  The 
upper  part  of  the  tracery  Is  divided  by  "super-mulHons  and 
transoms.  191*  F.  BOND  Cathedrals  337  The  supermulHon 
is  just  beginning  to  find  its  way  into  the  tracery  (1349-1362). 
1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  325/1  We  might  employ  the  epithet 
*snf>cr.iwillwnedt3&  indicating  thnt  the  upper  divisions  of 
the  windows  have  mullions  rising  from  the  arches  of  the  lower 
one-;.  1890  Archaeol.  Jrnl.  XLVII.  92  With  plain  fenestra- 
tions  of  five-foiled  openings  supermullioned.  1893  H.  M. 
WILSON  Irrigation  Engineering  xii.  (1909)  285  Where  the 
canal  is  at  a  lower  level  than  the  drainage  channel,  a  "super- 
passage  is  employed  to  carry  the  latter  over  the  canal.  1616 
BACON  Sylra  §  556  We  finde  no  "Super-Plant,  that  is  a 
Formed  Plant,  but  Misseltoe.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud. 
_£"/.  ii.  vi.  98  An  arboreous  excrescence,  or  rather  superplant. 
1814  Time's  Telescope  (1822)333  An  unhealthy  tree  is  never 
without  these  imperfect  superplants  [sc.  mosses].  1864  R.  A, 
ARNOLD  Hist.  Cotton  Famine  433  As  the  seams  of  coal  are 
gotten,  and  the  props  are  removed,  .the  "supersoil  falls  in. 

1879  Casscirs  Techn.  Educ.  I.  170/2  There  are  two  kinds  of 
soil,  the  super  and  the  sub.     The  former  term  is  confined  to 
the  layer  next  the  surface.     1906  Athenxum  10  Mar.  304/2 
A  "super-stage  can  be  attached  for  examining  transparent 
objects.    1884  Contemp.  Rev.  July  104  Placing  an  octagonal 
super-tower,  or   'lantern',  on   a   square   sub-lower.      1868 
MARRIOTT  I'est.Chr.  Introd.  iii,  p.  xxi,  The  "super-vestment 
[of  heathen  priests]. .  was  either  bordered  (praftexta)  with 
rich  ornament,  or  wholly  made  of  purple,  [or]  of  scarlet.   Ibid. 
ii.  p.  viii,  The  "supervesture.  .the  prevailing  form  of  which 
was   that  of  a   large  blanket,,  .admitted,  .of  the   greatest 
variety  in  arrangement.     1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  258  To 
bring  Rasae  Tabulae,  clean  Tables  to  every  Author,  is  the 
advice   of  no  small    Philosopher.      "Super-writing   (being 
scribling)  maketh  neither  the  old,  nor  the  new  legible. 

b.  Anaf.    (a)  Designating  the  upper    of  two 
parts  or  members ;    superior :    e.g.  supermaxilla 
the  upper  maxilla  or  jaw  (Borland),  snperpelrosal. 
(b}   Designating  a  part  overlapping   another,  or 
formed   by    such    overlapping :    e.  g.    sitpcrjissure^ 
snpergyre,  supersulcus  (Dorland). 

1889  Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Sri.  VI II.  i6c/i  "Superfissures 
and  subfissures.  These  terms  are  employed  herein  to  desig 
nate  the  fissures  which  result  from  the  formation  of  *super- 
gyres  and  subgyres..  .The  line  of  overlapping  of  asupergyre 
is  a  superfissure..  .A  subfissure  is  one  which  is  concealed  by 
a  supergyre.  Ibid.  242/1  The  *superpetrosal  sinus  starts 
from  the  cavernous. 

c.  Anaf.  Forming  adjs.  (with  super-  in  adj.  re 
lation  to  thesb.  orsubst.  phr.  implied  in  the  second 
element:  cf.  i  b) :  (a)  derivatives  from  sbs.  in  b, 
as  super  maxillary  ( =  pertaining  to  the  upper  jaw); 
(b"}  =  situated  in,  or  forming,  the  upper   part  of, 
e.g.  snperalbal)  -cerebellar^  -cerebral,  -dural  (see 
quots.). 

1853  R.  DUNN  in  Jrnl.  Ethnol.  Soe.  (1856)  IV.  35  The., 
"super-maxillary  bones.  1889  Buck's  Handbk.  Hied.  Set. 
VIII.  237/1  *SuperduraIs.  These  appear  in  part  as  direct 
continuations  of  the  preceding  [sc.  medidural],  and  then  are 
double.  Ibid.  237/2  Veins  of  the  Pia  and  Brain  Substance. 
..The  *supercerebrals,  passing  to  the  longitudinal  sinus... 
The  supercerebral  veins  return  the  blood  from  the  convexity 
as  far  as  the  Sylvian  fissure,  and  from  the  median  surface  of 
the  hemispheres  as  far  as  the  *supercallosal  fissure.  Ibid. 
238/1  The  "supercerebellar  vein  .  .empties  into  the  main  vein 
near  its  termination,  or  even  directly  into  the  sinus  tentoria- 
lis.  Ibid.  239/2  The*superalbals.  .are  commonly  two  small 
trunks  that  appear  at  the  outer  border  of  the  coele,  opposite 
the  body  of  the  caudate.  1901  DORLAND  Hied.  Diet.,.  Suftr- 
albal,.  .situated  in  the  uper  part  of  the  white  substance  of 
the  brain,  as  superalbal  veins.  Ibid.,  *Snficr(inral,  located 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  dura  mater. 

II.  Above  (in  various  figurative  senses) ;  higher 
in  rank,  quality,  amount,  or  degree. 

4.  a.  Prefixed  to  adjectives:  =  Above  or  beyond, 
more  or  higher  than,  above  the  range,  scope,  capa 
city,  etc.  of  (what  is  denoted  or  expressed  by  the 
radical  part),  after  eccl.  L.  snperessentidlis  SUPER- 
ESSENTIAL,  sttpersitbstaniivus  supermaterial ;  e.  g. 
su-perangt'lic,  ^-ical(  =  more  than  angelic,  beyond 
that  of  an  angel),  -earthly ',  f  'elementary  (see  ELE 
MENTARY  2),  -intellectual^  -organic,  -regal^  secular, 
worldly. 

1804  Doddridgtfs  ll'ks.  V.  _i66  note,  Whether  a  *super- 
angelic  spirit  is  capable  of  being  'reduced  to  the  condition 
of  an  infant '.  1864  PUSEY  Lect.  Daniel  viii.  470  The  super- 
angelic  glory  of  the  Messiah.  1674  BRKVINT  Saul  at  Endor 
271  Thus  this  *SuperangelicaI  Doctor  hi  the  year  1226  ended 
his  daies.  1690  BAXTER  Kingd.  Christ  ii.  (1691)  25  So  that 
Christ  hath  three  Natures,  i.  Divine.  2,  Super  angelical 
Created.  3.  Humane.  1843  Zoologist  I.  36  The  lion  and 
the  eagle  are  not  invested  with  the.  ."super-animal  bravery 
and  magnanimity  with  which  the  older  naturalists,  .loved 
to  clothe  them.  1588  J.  HARVEY  Disc.  Probl.  92  Anie  such 
Superplatonicall  Intelligence,  or  *SuperaristotelicaIl  intendi- 
ment.  1613  JACKSON  Creed  i.  xiv,  §4.70  It  was. .rather 
*superartificiall,  than  natural!  and  artificial!,  1901  Edin. 
Rev.  July  60  Tolstoy  pleaded  that  all  great  teachers  com 
mend  the  impossible,  the  *super-attainable  ideal.  1864  E. 
SARGENT  Peculiar  III.  181  Instances  in  which  dogs  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  mere  instruments  of  a  superhuman 
and  "supercanine  sagacity,  a  1661  FULLER  WorthitSiGlouc. 
(1662)  i.  360  Some  pressed  'super-Canonical  Ceremonies. 
16*7  DONNE  Serttt.  Lady  Danvers  61  By  which,  that  parti 
cular  Church  must  bee  *Super-Catholike  and  Super-vni- 
uersall,  aboue  all  the  Churches  in  the  world.  1677  GALE 
Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv.  302  The. .notion  of  God. .as  super- 
essential  Essence,  superdivine  Divinitie,  *supercausal  cause. 

1880  LE  CONTE  Sight  154  We  find  something  superphysical 
and  *superchemical.     1793  MARTYN  Lang.  Bot.,  Snj>ra-de- 
comfositum  folium,  a   *Super-decompound   leaf,  .when  a 
petiole  divided  several  times  connects  many  leaflets ;  each 
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part  forming  a  decompound  leaf.  1802  R.  HALL  Elem.  Bot. 
i^Snper-decoinponnd.  .more  than  doubly  compound.  1890 
J.  MARTiNEAU.S><i/siMMdn  Relig.\\.\\,vn  Demons.. driven 
off  only  by  Messiah  with  his  *superdemonic  power,  a  1631 
DONNE  Serin.  Hosea  ii.  jg  (1634)  3  A  strange  and  *super- 
devilish  invention.  1782  J.  BKOWN  View  Nat.  fy  Rev.  Relig. 
v.  v.  (1796)  421  Can  a  man.. believe  that  the  new  nature 
formed  by.,  the  Spirit  of  Christ.,  is  so  very  superdevilish  ? 
1610  DONNE  Pseudo-martyr  185  Whether  they  will  pleade 
Diuine  ^Law,  that  is,  places  of  Scripture,  or  Sub  diuine  Law, 
which  is  interpretation  of  Fathers,  or  "super  diuine  law, 
which  is  Decretal  of  Popes.  1677  [see  supercausal  above]. 
1876  L.  STEPHEN  Ettg.  Th.  tSih  C.  I.  v.  §  19.  299  Necessity 
..belongs  to  the  super-divine  sphere — If  the  phrase  may  be 
used.  187*  \V.  R.  GREG  Enigmas  of  Life  vi.  238  Capable 
of  being  moved  to  exert  their  *super-earthly  powers  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who. .trust  them.  1607  WALKINGTON 
Optic  Glass  4  Those,  .who.  .praefer..the  regard  of  the  body 
before  the  welfare  of  the  "Super-elementary  soule.  a  1744 
BOI.INGBROKE  Auth.  Matters  Relig.  vi.  Wks.  1754  IV.  292 
Moral  theology,  .contains  a  *super-ethical  doctrine,  as  some 
grave  divines  have  ridiculously  called  it.  1913  Contemp.  Rev. 
Oct.  496  The  prelude  of  the  superethical  Gospel  of  Humanity. 
1871  MEREDITH  //.  Richmond  II.  112  She  would  require 
*superfeminine  power  of  decision,  a  1834  COLERIDGE  Lit. 
Retn.  (1839)  IV-  433  'J'he  reason  is  *super-nnite.  1887  F.  R. 
STOCKTON  Bomrived  Month%  etc.  200  One  act. .of  what 
might  be  termed  *super- friendly  kindness.  1831  CARLVLE 
Sart,  Res.  n.  ii,  Swallows. .  with  animated,  .chirpings,  and 
activity  almost  *super-hirundine.  1870  LOWELL  Among  my 
Jyks.  Ser.  i.  199  Such  propriety  of  costume,  .as  shall  satisfy 
the  *superhistoric  sense,  to  which.. the  higher  drama  ap 
peals.  1880  N.  SMYTH  Old  Faiths  in  New  Light  v.  (1882) 
175  The  creative  Spirit  that  was  in  Christ  is  the  *super- 
historical  and  divine  principle  of  Christianity.  1660  INGELO 
Bentiv,  ff  Ur.  i.  (1682)  90  Which  he  commanded  them  to 
behold  with  the  Eye  of  *Superintellectual  Faith.  1794!'. 
TAYLOR  Fausanias*  Descr.  Greece  111.356  The  gods.. are 
superintellectual  natures.  1840  GLADSTONE  Ch.  Princ.  76 
That  primary  super-intellectual  work.  1841  NEWMAN  Tracts 
f<>r  Times  No.  90  §  8.  6r  The  doctrine,. of  a  real  *super- 
local  presence  in  the  Holy  Sacrament.  1891  T.  K.  CHEYNE 
Origin  $•  Relig.  Contents  Ps,  Introd.  p.  xxix,  The  imagina 
tive  Biblical  symbols  of  *superlpgical  phenomena.  1867 
DK.  ARGYLL  Reign  of  Law  i.  22  To  believe  in  the  existence 
of  miracles,  we  must.,  believe,  .in  the  *Supermaterial.  1588 
J.  HAHVEY  Disc.  Probt.  51  Altogether  supernatural lt  *super- 
mathematical!,  and  true  myracles.  1657  J.  GOODWIN  Triers 
Tried  25  So  should  the  grandure  of  their  authority,  .have 
been  somewhat  more  competent,  .and  not  so  hyper-arch- 
episcopall,  so  "super-metropolitan.  1862  SPENCER  First 
Princ.  n.xiv.  §  3.  (1875)  316  Phenomena  which,  for  want  of 
a  better  word,  we  may  term  *super-organic.  1876  —  Princ. 
Social.  (1877)  I.  3  The  four  Volumes,  that  have  followed  First 
Principles,  have  dealt  with  Organic  Evolution..  .We  have 
now  to  enter  upon  the  remaining  division— Superorganic 
Evolution.  1676  Doctrine  qf  Devils  31  Such  as  are  parallel 
..and  *Super-paramount  to  it.  1810  BENTHAM  Packing 
(1821)  255  Parliamentary  and  *super.parliamentary  lawyer, 
craft.  1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Life  vi.  (1861)  141  The  name 
less  Thought,  the  nameless  Power,  the  *superpersonal 
Heart.  1899  C.  F.  D'ARCY  Idealism  $  Theology  ii.  95  If 
the  conception  of  personality  is  not  adequate  as  a  final 
description  of  Deity,  then  we  must  believe  in  God  as  ulti 
mately  superpersonal  unity.  1588  *Superplatonical  [see 
sitperaristotelical  above],  1659  BAXTER  Key  Cath.  xxxiii. 
207  Our  new  *superprelatical  Brethren  that  degrade  others 
that  want  their  Ordination.  1885  A.  STEWART  'Twixt  lien 
Xevis  fy  Glencoe  i.  7  This  extraordinary  and  really  *super- 
quadrupedal  nous  and  intelligence.  1713  WATFRLAND  and 
I'ind.  Christ's  Div.  xvi.  Wks.  1823  III.  348  You  may  con 
sider  him  as  King,  and  so  you  may  present  him  with  regal 
worship;  or  as  King  of  kings,  and  then  it  will  be  *super- 
regal.  1867  O.  SHIPLEY  Priestly  Absolution  25  Under  the 
elder  Dispensation,  the  Prophet  stood  in  an  almost  "super- 
sacerdotal  position.  1881  ROMANES  in  Nature  5  May  2/1 
It  matters  not  to  science  what  views  her  individual  culti 
vators  may  hold  on  "super-scientific  questions,  a  1656  I!p. 
HALL  Retn.  Wks,  (1660)  302  Let  us  celebrate  this  feast,., 
not  in  a  worldly  but  "super  secular  manner,  1686  Spec,  B, 
Virginis  21  Her  sacred  body  is  endowed  with  a  "super- 
seraphical  activity,  whereby  she  can  render  her  self  present 
..to  all  her  votaries.  1847  EMERSON  Poems,  Merlin  Wks. 
(Bonn)  I.  466  Sparks  of  the  "supersolar  blaze,  a  1704  T. 
BROWN  l.ett.fr.  Dentil.  (1707)  163  Since  he  was  got  clear 
of  his  "Super-Tartarian  Concern.  1617  *Superuniversal 
[see  sup^rcatholic  above].  1890  Academy  12  July  28/2, 
I  heard  it  asserted,  .that  a  sense. .of  remote  natural  aspects 
..was  impossible;  but.. such  an  abnormally  acute  "super- 
visual  perception  is  by  no  means  impossible.  1789!'.  TAYLOR 
Proclns  II.  385  Every  god  is  super-essential,  *supervital,  and 
super-intellectual.  1785  ANNA  SEWARD  Lett.  (1811)  I.  86 
Freedoms,  not  much  calculated  to  the  meridian  of  "super- 
worldly  refinement.  1874  DYKES  Kelat.  Kingd.  to  World  7 
The  effort,  .to  attain  .  .super-worldly  purity. 

(£)  In  corresponding  advs.,  as  super  (Adequately, 
-artificially ,  -cathedrically,  -diabolically* 

1830  Fraser's  Mag,  II.  422  The  manufacturers  affirm  that 
agriculture . .  is  "superadequately,  and  therefore  unfairly 
protected.  1588  J.  HARVEY  Disc.  Probl.  35  Either  super- 
naturally  inspired,  or  "superartificialty  instructed.  1869 
E.  W.  BENSON  in  A.  C.  Benson  Lift  (1899)  I.  vii.  262  Lin 
coln  Cathedral  (with  its  long  ridge  "super-calhedrically 
long.,)  is  most  grandest.  1781  J.  BROWN  View  Nat.  ff 
Rev.  Relig.  v.  ii.  (1796)  350  So  *superdiabolically  wicked,  as 
to  sin  because  experienced  grace  doth  abound. 

b.  Prefixed  to  sbs.,  forming  adjs.  in  the  same 
sense  as  above :  e.g.  supergraduate,  -seaman^  -stan 
dard.  Su'per-head,  epithet  of  a  quality  of  wool 
(see  quot.). 

1888  Rtp.  Centen.  Confer.  Missions  II.  426  A  "super- 
graduate  course  of  training.  1839  Conipl.  Grazier  (1846) 
iv.  ix.  254  Head  or  chief,  either  because  it  is  derived  partly 
or  chiefly  from  the  head,  or  because  it  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  inferior  wools.  *Su£er-head. — An  advance  upon  the 

E  receding  kind,  but  the  sorter  not  having  yet  arrived  at  the 
est  part  of  the  fleece.     1898  Century  Mag.  July  371  After 
almost  *superseaman  efforts,  they  reached  the  vessel.     1909 
Century  Diet.  Suppl.  s.v.  Risk,  * Superstandard  risk,  in- 
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surance  on  the  life  of  one  whose  habits  or  heredity  or  the 
state  of  whose  health  increases  his  expectancy  of  life. 

6.  Prefixed  to  sbs.,  forming  sbs.  denoting  some 
thing  above,  beyond,  greater  or  higher  than  what 
is  expressed  by  the  radical  part 

In  some  cases  this  use  tends  to  blend  with  6  b. 

a.  gen.,  chiefly  in  nonce-words,  as  strper- Christ, 
-Erastian,  -septuagenarian. 

1850  Fraser's  Mag.  XLII.  473  The  adhesion  of  one  noble 
lord  to  the  Italian  *Superchnst.  1711  G.  HICKKS  Two 
Treat.  Chr.  Priesth.  (1847)  II.  393  The  *Super-Erastians, 
Hobbes,  Selden,  and  other  such  writers.  1915  Observer 
10  Oct.  7/3  As  a  *super-septuagenarian  I  am  debarred  from 
active  participation. 

b.  A/us.  Designating  a  note  next  above  some 
principal  note,  as  SUPEBDOMINANT,  SUPERTONIC. 

C.  Nat.  Hist.  In  classification,  denoting  a  group 
or  division  next  higher  than,  or  including  a  number 
of,  those  denoted  by  the  radical  part,  as  su*per- 

famifyj  -order,  -species^  -suborder.  So  Su'per- 
mo:lecnle,  Chem,^  a  complex  molecule  formed  by 
the  combination  of  moleculesof  different  substances. 
1899  G.  H.  CARPENTER  Insects  iii.  155  Some  naturalists., 
classing  Pararge  and  its  allies  as  a  sub-family  of  Nympha- 
lida:..  .Others,  allowing  them  family  rank,  would  group 
them  together  with  the  Nymphalidae  and  other  allied 
families  into  a  "super-family.  1834  W.  PROUT  Chem.  149 
We  suppose,  that  the  two  molecules  of  carbon.. are  asso 
ciated  together  into  one  symmetrical  *super-molecule.  1899 
G.  H.  CARPENTER  Insects  iv.  164  Various  groupings  of  these 
orders  into  larger  divisions  ('  *super-orders '  or  '  sub-classes  ') 
have  been  proposed.  1900  B.  D.  JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot.  Terms, 
*Sufierspecies,  a  group  of  sub-species  or  new  species  regarded 
as  an  entity.  1903  R.  W.  SHUFELDT  in  Amer.  Nat.  Jan, 
34  Order  Saurune.  *Supersuborder  Archornith (formes. 
Suborder  Arc  horn  ithes.  Family  Archaeopteridae. 

d.  Geom.  In  geometry  of  more  than  three  dimen 
sions,  designating   a  locus  or  figure  having   one 
more  dimension  than  that  denoted  by  the  simple 
word :  e.  g.  su'percube,  -curve,  ~linet  ~solid.  -surface. 

_i873  CAVLEY  Math.  Papers  (1896)  IX.  i^note,  In  5  dimen 
sional  geometry  we  have :  space,  surface,  subsurface,  super- 
curve,  curve,  and  point-system,  according  as  we  have  be 
tween  the  six  coordinates  o,  i,  2,  3,  4,  or  5  equations :  and 
so  when  the  equations  are  linear,  we  have:  space,  plane, 
subplane,  superline,  line,  and  point.  1904  C.  E.  BENHAM  in 
Knowledge  Mar.  45/2  (title)  The  Super-Solid,  Hints  to 
wards  a  Conception  of  the  4th  Dimension.  1904  G.  H. 
BRYAN  ibid.  May  92/1  A  much  better  idea  of  the  regular 
character  of  the  'super-cube  '  or  'eight-cell ',  as  it  is  called 
by  most  writers,  and  of  its  connection  with  four-dimensional 
space. 

e.  Prefixed  to  the  name  of  a  person,  forming  a 
vb.    in   sense   '  to   excel,   surpass,  or   outdo    (the 
person   named)    in   his    characteristic  quality    or 
action  '  (=  OUT-  22)  ;  as  su'peravsar.  rare. 

1846  LAN  DOR  I  mag.  Co  n?'.,  yas.  I  fyCasaubon,  Even  Caesars 
are  supercaesared  by  their  tenants  of  the  Vatican. 

6.  Prefixed  to  sbs.  with  adj.  force:  Higher  in 
rank,  quality,  degree,  or  amount;  of  a  higher  kind 
or  nature ;  superior. 

a.  AVith  names  of  officials  or  persons  in  autho 
rity,  forming  titles  designating  one  superior  to  the 
official  denoted  by  the  simple  word,  as  in  late  or 
med.L.  sitpercoqims  head  cook,  sitperjudex  chief 
judge,  supertextor  chief  weaver;  e.g.  su'per-arbiter^ 
-attendant  (—  SUPERINTENDENT  2  b),  -doctor^ 
~qu#storj  -sovereign  ;  also  in  the  names  of  the 
corresponding  offices  or  functions,  as  su-per-sove- 
reignty. 

1673  H.  STUBBE  Further  yusti/.  War  Keth.  To  Rdr.  13 
To  decide  emergent  differences  a  new  expedient  of  Arbiters 
and  *Super -arbiters  was  found  out.  1550  COVERDALE  Order 
Ch.  Denmark  in  Treat.  Sacrament  etc.  E  iij  b,  The  *super- 
attendent  or  chyefe  curate  commeth  in  to  the  pulpyt.  1675 
TULLV  Let,  Baxter  30  He  had  need  to  have  a  very  compe 
tent  measure  of  abilities  himselfe,  who  is  to  give  his  verdict 
of  anothers,  even  so  farr  as  to  make  him  his  "super-Doctor 
of  the  Chaire.  1709  MRS.  MANLEY  Secret  Mem.  (1720)  IV. 
38  As  long  as  Cajus  ^Emilius  is  "Super-Questor.  1625  DONNE 
Serin,  i  Apr.  38  Where  there  is  an  inducing  of  a  *super- 
Soueraigne,  and  a  super-Supremacie,.  .this  is.,  an  vnder- 
mining,  a  destroying  of  Foundations.  16*7  —  Serin.  6  May 
(1649)  II.  381  Ihose  that  fix  a  *super-Soveraignty  in  the 
people,  or  in  a  Presbytery. 

D.  with  nouns  of  action  or  condition,  etc. ;  e.  g. 
su°  per- agency  i  -canonization,  -comprehension,  -di 
vision,  -good,  -one,  'Organism,  -proportion,  -truth. 

This  use  tends  to  blend  with  5;  thus  sufercontfrehension 
=  higher  comprehension,  or  comprehension  above  ordinary 
comprehension. 

1891  Century  Diet.,  *  Super  agency,  a  higher  or  superior 
agency.  1628  DONNE  Sertn.  xlviii.  (1640)  476  This  *super- 
canomzation,  (for,  it  was  not  of  a  Saint,  but  of  a  God).  1887 
F.  WINTERTOS  in  ,#//«</ Apr.  268  Molina  said  ..that  God  saw 
the  future  possible  acts  of  man  through  His  '  *supercompre- 
hension'  of  human  nature.  1633  AMES  Fresh  Suit  agst. 
Cerent.  \\.  174  The  reason  which  he  bringeth,  is  onely  from 
the  subdivision  of  true  worship.  But  that  doeth  not  hinder 
a  "superdivision  or  ajquidivision  into  common  and  speciall. 
d  1619  FOTHERDY  Athcom.  ii.  x.  §  3  (1622)  304  He  is..a 
•Super-good,  a  *Super-truth,  a  *Super-one,.  .as  surpassing 
all  other  Bonitie,  and  Veritie,  and  Vnitie.  a  1899  D.  G. 
BRINTON  Basis  Sec.  Relat.  \.  ii.  (1902)  39  Many  writers., 
have  spoken  of  the  social  unit,  the  group  or  the  nation,  as 
an  '  organism '.  Some  have  further  defined  it  as  a  '  "super- 
organism  '.  1644  DIGBY  Nat.  Bodies  ix.  §  3.  64  That  velocity 
is  the  effect  of  the  *superproportion  of  the  one  Agent  ouer  a 
certaine  medium,  in  respect  of  the  proportion  which  an  other 
Agent  hath  to  the  same  medium. 
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O.    In  recent   (chiefly  nonce)   formations   after   | 
SUPKRMAN,  used  to  designate  a  person,  animal,  or   ; 
thing  which  markedly  surpasses  all  others,  or  the 
generality,  of  its  class:  e.g.  strpcr-brute,  -critic, 
-dramatist,  -goddess,  -race,  -tramp,  -woman  ;  S<r- 
per-Drea  dnought,  an  all-big-gun  ship  with  an 
armament  superior  to  that  of  the  Dreadnought  class. 

1903  ll'estm.  Gaz.  19  Aug.  2/1  The  ideas  which  the  super-  ' 
dramatist  would  convey  to  a  super-critic.  1906  Ibut.  22  Jan. 
2/2  We  middle-aged  folk,  Supermen  and  Superwomen,  and 
1  Men-and.Women-in.the-Street  '.  1907  I  kid.  24  Oct.  6/3 
Dr.  F.  W.  Andrewes  read  a  paper  on  '  Medicine  and  Super- 
Medicine.'  1908  W.  H.  DAVIES  (title)  The  Autobiography 
of  a  Super-Tramp.  1909  ll'cstin.  Gaz.  23  Aug.  2/2  The  two 
suVet-Dreatitioughts  which  are  to  be  added  to  the  United 
States  fleet.  1910  Ibid,  18  June  14  3  In  general  dimensions 
the  super-'  Dreadnought '  of  to-day  is  a  battleship  of  from 
5ooft.  b.p.  to,  say,  536ft.  over  all,  with  a  beam  of  S^ft.  to  86ft., 
and  with  a  draught  of  27ft.  1911  R.  A.  FLKTCHER  Warships 
324  The  name-ship  has  been  so  much  improved  upon  in 
recent  designs  that  she  is  as  inferior  to  the  last  of  the  super. 
Dreadnought  battleships  as  the  displaced  pre-Drfndnortpfits 
were  to  her.  1911  Contemp.  Rev.  June  Lit.  Suffl.  3  One 
is  almost  afraid  to  laugh  when  Spenser  treats  Elizabeth  as 
a  super.goddess.  1911  K.  UNDF.RHILL  Mysticism  \.  vi.  176 
As  the  angel  to  the  man,  so  was  the  dragon  to  the  world  of 
beasts  ;  a  creature  of  splendour  and  terror,  a  super-brute. 

d.  A/us.  =  Next  higher  in  pitch :  in  SUPER- 
OCTAVE,  q.  v. 

7.  Beyond  in  time,  later ;  as  in  L.  supcrvtvfre  to 
outlive,    SUPERVJ.VE,   SURVIVE  ;    t  Snperla-st   v. 
trans.,  to  last  beyond,  outlast. 

1648  HF.RRICK  ffcsfer.,  To  his  Booke  vii.  14  Nor  thinke 
these  Ages.  .Shall  live,  and  thou  not  superlast  all  times. 

b.  With  prepositional  force,  in  med.L.  suferan- 
natus,  (.  super  annum  beyond  a  year  :  see  SUPER- 
ANNATE,  SUPERANNUATE. 

8.  Before  in  time,  prior  to;  as  in  SDPERLAPSARIAN; 
e.g.  super-creation  (used  as  adj.),  decreed  before 
the  Creation. 

a  1679  T.  GOODWIN  O/ Election  i.  i,  The  necessity  of  an  I 
election  or  super-creation  grace,  if  either  angels  or  men.,  j 
be  certainly,  .saved, 

(b)  So  in  nonce-vbs.  formed  by  Heylin  after 
H.  L'Estrange's  use  of  SUPERANNUATE  v.  (sense  j), 
in  reference  to  dating  events  (so  much)  too  early. 

1656  HEYLIN  Exjranftts  I'apulans  102  We  have  here  a 
super-semi-annuating  (a  fine  word  of  our  Authors  new 
fashion)  in  making  Doctor  Laud  Bishop  of  Bathe  and  Wells, 
seven  moneths  at  least  before  his  time  :  a  superannuating  in 
the  great  rout  given  to  Tilly  by  the  King  of  Sweden  placed 
by  our  Author  in  the  year  1630  whereas  that  battle  was  not 
fought  tilt  the  year  next  following;  a  super-triennuating  in 
placing  the  Synod  of  Dort..in  the  year  1615,  that  Synod  not 
being  holden  until!  three  years  after,  and  if  I  do  not  finde  a 
super-superannuating  [;ic;  read  super-sexannuating]  (that 
is  to  say,  a  lapse  of  six  years)  either  in  the  Pamphlet  or  the 
History,  I  am  content,  our  Author  shall  enjoy.. a  publick 
triumph. 

III.  In  or  to  the  highest  or  a  very  high  degree ; 
hence,  in  excess  of  what  is  usual,  or  of  what  ought 
to  be ;  superabundant(ly)  ;  excessive(ly). 

9.  a.  Prefixed  in  advb.  relation  to  adjs. :  Exceed 
ingly,  very  highly,  extremely,  supremely,  extraordi 
narily  ;  over-  ;  as  in  late  or  med.L.  supergloriosits 
(Vulgate)  exceedingly  glorious,  supcrillustris  very 
illustrious   (see   Sitperillustrious    below),    super- 
laudabilis  (Vulgate)   greatly  to  be  praised  ;  e.  g. 
superactive  (-  highly   active),  -ceremonious   (  = 
over-ceremonious),  -dainty,  -glorious,  -ingenious, 
-sufficient,      -superabundant,     -sweet,      -zealous. 
t  Snperbe-nedict    [L.    bentiiiclus    blessed],   su 
premely  blessed.     Super-e'itra,  applied  to  com 
modities,  esp.   to  a  style   of  bookbinding,  of  the 
very  best  quality  (cf.  extra  super,  s.  v.  SUPER  a.  2). 
Superfatted,   -fa  tty,   (of  soap\   containing  an 
excess  of  fat,  i.e.  more  than  can  combine  with  the 
alkali.     Superfldel,  nonce-wd.  [after  infidel:    cf. 
SEMI-FIDEL],   believing   too    much,     t  Snperil-   | 
lu  itrious,  honorific  title  of  certain    kings  and 
other   exalted    personages  ;     Su  pertnena  rrable 
[ad.   late  L.   superinenarrdbilis  (St.   Augustine) : 
see     INENARRABI.E],      supremely      indescribable. 

t  Sn-peromni'valent  [OMNIVALENT],  supremely 
omnipotent,  t  Snperpa-ssinff,  surpassing  (in 
quot.  asffafc.).  f  Bnperpropo'rttoned,  of  excessive 
proportions,  t  Snpersu-fferable  [SuFFERABLB  i], 
extremely  long-suffering. 

1654  tr.  Scudery'i  Curia  /'a/.  87  Hee  who  is  too  slow  may 
jually  be  quickened  by  him  who  is  'superactive  and  vigor- 
us.     1873  M-  ARNOLD  Lit.  H  fttgrna  ix.  276  St.  Augustine 
prays :  '  Holy  Trinity,  'superadmirable  Trinity,  and  super. 
inenarraMe,    and   superinscrutable,  and    superinaccessible,    ! 
supcnncjmprehensible.     1880  \V.   S.  GILBERT  Fatienct  n. 
An  ultra-poetical,  'super-zsthetical,  out-of-the-way  young 
man.     1683  E.  HOOKER  in  Pordagc  Mystic  Div.  Pref.  F.p. 
107  The  only  True,,  .ever-adorabl  and  'super-benedict  Tri- 
une  Deitie.    1575  G.  HARVKV  Letter-tt.  (Camden)92  O  my    | 
soverayne  goodman,  howe  can  your  ownc  soverayne  joye. .     i 
but  shape  a  beninne  answer  to  so  benigne  and  *superbenigne 
arcplye?    1601  in  Farr  S.  P.  £Y/i.(i845)  II.  431  The 'super, 
blessed    Trinity.     1659    GAUOKN    Ttart   Ck.   iv.   xxiii.  625    ' 
Superstitious  and  'Super-ceremonious  Prelates.    1833  LAMB 
Elin  Ser.  it.  Product.   Mod.  Art,  Those  high  aspirations    h 
of  a  'super-chivalrous  gallantry.     1610  HOLLAND  Camden's 
Brit.  t.  687  By  our  Critickes  good  leave  (who.  .presuming  so    | 
VOL.    IX. 
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much  of  their  great  wits  are  "supercriticall).  1661  GAUDEN 
Consid.  Liturgy  25  These  supercritical  censors.  i&99 
EVELYN  Acetaria  105  Eighthly,  (according  to  the  *super- 
curious)  that  the  Knife,  with  which  the  Sallet  Herbs  are  cut 
..be  of  Silver.  1596  SHAKS.  Taut.  Shr.  u.  i.  189  Kate  of 
Kate-hall,  my  *super-daintie  Kate-  1596  NASIJK  Saffrnn 
W'alticn  VVks.  (Grosart)  III.  134  Her 'super-delicate  bastard 
daughter  ceremonious  dissembling  Italy.  1888  E.  GsRAKO 
Land  beyond  Forest  II.  xliv.  220  Some  people,  .there  ;<re, 
of  super-delicate  digestions.  1593  G.  HARVEY  fierce' s 
Sitter.  **  iv  b,  Spare  me,  o  *super-dorrnnering  Elfe,  1851 
MAYNE  REID  Scalp-Hunters  ii.  17  His  dress  will  be  more 
gaudy  and  "super-elegant.  1593  0.  \\*v.\w  Piercers  Super, 
163  Mercury.. the  must  nimble,  and  Vsupereloquent  God. 
<ri86o  H.  HARTE  My  Other  Self  \\\  l''id<tut<rwn,  etc.  (1873) 
121  Looking  in  her  eyes,  and  carrying  on  a  conversation  in 
their  supereloquent  language.  1699  R.  L'ESTRANGK  Erasm. 
Colloq.  (1725)  275  IJut  a  Man  should  rather  die,  than  violate 
so  *super- Evangelical  a  Rule.  1619  W.  SCLATKR  Exf>, 
I  Thess.  (1630)  225  To  attaine  the  vtmo-.l  *superexcedent 
end  \sc.  eternal  happiness).  1807  SOUTHKY  Esprieila's 
Lett.  II.  212  Who  would  be  content. .to  put  up  with  the 
second  best,  instead  of  ordering  at  once  the  *super-extia- 
double-superfine?  1835  J.  R.  Smith's  Catal.  Bks.  May  4  2 
New  and  very  elegant  calf  super  extra.  1891  C.  L.  FIELD 
Patent  Spectf,  No.  21438  An  Improved  Manufacture  of 
"Superfatted  Soap.  1891  Jml.  Soc,  Chem.  Industry  31  May 
446  i  This  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  superfatted 
soaps  Consists  in  adding  to  soap,  made  by  the  cold  process, 
milk,  cream,  or  butter  in  such  quantities  that  any  alkali  in 
excess  is  saturated  and  an  excess  of  cream  is  left.  1834 
*Super-fidel  [see  SKMI-FIDFI.].  1550  R.  HUICHISSON  Image 
of  God  xx.  (1560)  too  b,  I  wil.  .shew. .  that  there  be  thre  per 
sons  in  ye  *supergloriouse  deitie.  1648.!.  BKAUMONT  Psyche 
xvm.  xcix,  His  superglorious  mo--t  refined  Nature.  1593 
G.  HARVKY  Pierce' s  Suffer.  102  "Superhappy  Creatures,  that 
haue  illuminate  vnderstanding.  1579  SI-ENSER  Let.  to  Har 
vey  Poet.  Wks.  (1912)  638 •'?  With  many  "superhartie  Coin- 
mendations,  and  Recommendations  to  your  selfe,  and  all  my 
friendes.  1630  tr.  Cam-dot  s  Hist.  Eliz.  iv.  154  Amongst  tl.e 
Kings  which  they  termed  "Superillustrious,  the  King  of 
England  was  accompted  the  third,  and  the  Spaniard  ti<e 
fourth.  1633  LD.  WAKISION  Diary  (S.H.S.)  31  Gods  'super- 
incomprehen'-ible  goodnes,  kyndnes,  and  merciful  tendernes 
to  me.  1873  "Superinenarrable  [see  Htftradtnira&lf  above], 
1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  65  '1  hat 
abundant  and  "superingenious  clarke  Erasmus.  1885  Hrx- 
LEY  in  L.  Huxley  Life  -V  Lett.  (1900)  II.  vi.  95,  I  shall  be 
curious  to  see  what  defence  the  superingenious  Premier  has 
to  offer  for  himself  in  Parliament.  i6»8  KFLIHAM  Kcsotvcs 
ii.  (r.JIxxix.  229  It  were  a  "supetinsaniated  lolly,  to  struggle 
with  a  Power,  which  I  know  is  all  in  vaine  contended  with. 
1665  GADBURY  London's  Deliv.  Predicted  v.  28  It  is  an 
Argument  of  super-insaniated  folly.  1661  J.  DAVIKS  Civil 
li'ai-res  109  He .  .applies,  .to  the  faithful  Mont  rose  . .  .1 
'super-loyal  soul.  1614  Ii.  JONSON  Barth.  Fair  v.  vi,  Thou 
*superlunaticall  hypocrite.  1787  BECK  FORD  Italy  (1834)  II. 
xxx.  208  To  all  these  *super-marvcllous  narrations,  the 
missionary  appeared  to  listen  with  implicit  faith.  1579  G. 
HARVEY  LeSter-hk,  (Camden)  78  Out  of  Aggrippaes  *super- 
notable  fourthe  booke.  1650  B.  Discolliniiitiuin  18  They 
aredextrouslypragmati'ck.  .'Super-officioiis.  i6o»J.  DAVIES 
Minim  in  Moduni  Wks.  (Grosart)  J.  22/2  God  by  powre, 
"super-omnivalent.  1608  J.  DAY  Law  Tn\kes  1. 1,  Tnanks: 
— *superpassinggood  !  1657  J.  SERGEANT  Schism Dispach't 
648  He  excepts  against  the  'super  proportion 'd  multitude  of 
members  out  of  one  province,  which  hee  says  never  lawfull 
Parliament  had.  1768  TUCKER  /./.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  460  Senti 
mental  *super-refined  ladies.  1888  Pall  fll 'all  Gaz.  24  Oct. 
3/2  The  distinction  is,  perhaps,  super-refined.  1887  LECKY 
Hist.  Eng,  VI.  xxiii.  299  The  combination  of  mean  action 
and  *supcrsaintly  profession.  1633  FORD  Broken  H.  iv.  ii, 
'Tis  wonderful,  "I  is  *super.singular,  not  to  be  match'd. 
1656  Artif.  Handsont.  56  Such  a  *super-stoicall  piece  of 
Philosophy.  1844  HOOD  Forge  i.  70  Walking,  leaping, 
striding  along,  As  none  can  do  but  the  "super-strong,  c  1450 
Afirour  SfifnacwiiH  (Roxb.)  150  A  lie  this  tholid  thow  Jhii  in 
paciens  *supcrsuflTrable.  1648  JENKYN  mind  Guide  i.  3  The 
..foolish  pamphlets... ire  a  'supersufficient  testimony.  1864 
DK.  MANCH.  t>/.  4 Soc.  EHz.to  Anne  I.  xiv.  ^Superabun 
dant  pride  born  of  supersufficient  wealth.  1871  W.  G.  WARD 
Ess,  Phifos.  Theism  (1884)  II.  258  All  men  have  access  to 
'super-superabundant  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Theism. 
1840  HALiBURTONC/^c-tm.  Ser.  in.  (1862)  <;i8  A  most  ''super- 
superior  gall.  1615  GILL  Sacr.  P kilos.  \.  8  Whatsoever  is 
"supersupreme.  or  highest  in  all  degrees  of  perfection.  1593 
URUTON  Phoenix  Nest  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  4/1  Sundrie  flowres 
so  "super  sweete  of  smell.  159*  G.  HARVEY  Four  Lett.  iii. 
31  Those  Miracle^  which  some  round  liberality,  and  thy 
*super*thankfull  minde,  would  hugelte  enable  thee  to  worke. 
1817  COLERIDGE  ttiog.  Lit.  xxiii.  (Bonn)  290  A  series  of 
'super-tragic  starts,  pauses,  screams.  1649  I'RYNNK  Vind. 
Lib.  Eng.  13  More  then  Regal!,.. 'Super- transcendent  Arbi 
trary  power.  190*  Encycl.  Brit.  XXVI.  66  2  This  '  *super- 
virulent '  character  [of  bacillus-cultures].  1617  DONNK  Semi. 
F.euter.day  (1640)  217  A  "super -zealous,  an  over-vehement 
animosity. 

(b}  In  corresponding  adverbs,  as  \supertfflu- 
tntly,  -infinitely^  -super -abundantly. 

ai7ii  KEN  Stem  Poet.  Wks  1721  III.  380  O  may  kind 
Heav'n  on  good  Macario's  Head  Grace  and  Truth  "super- 
effluently  shed.  l6a8  DONNE  Sertrt.  15  Apr.  (1640)  765  We 
were  still  short  of  numbring  the  benefits  of  God,  as  God ; 
But  then,  of  God  in  Christ,  infinitely,  "Super- in  finitely  short. 
1908  ll'estm.  Gaz.  5  Aug.  u/i  A  prize  in  books,  *super- 
magnificently  bound.  1607  Rarity- Breake  (1877)  9  A  little 
tilt..Whereunto  "super-solemnly  they  goe.  1871  W.  G. 
WARD  En.  Philos.  Theism  (1884)  II.  256  Evidence  '.super, 
superabundantly  sufficient,  a  1665  J.  GOODWIN  Being  filled 
with  tkt  Spirit  (\%6-j)  125  The  things  promised,  .are  so  above 
measure  desirable  and  "super-transcendently  glorious. 

b.  Prefixed  to  verbs  or  participles  (with  deriva 
tives),  in  same  senses  as  in  a:  as  in  late  L.  suptr- 
abnndarc  to  SDPERABOUND,  superejflufre  (in  the 
same  sense),  supercxtendtrc  to  stretch  excessively, 
supcrinctndc're  to  inflame  greatly;  e,g.  supcrac- 
cu'mulate  ( —  to  accumulate  beyond  measure),  -cx- 
ceedj  ~extol,  -please^  -praise,  -reward  vbs. ;  super- 


SUPER-. 

aci'dulated  (=  acidulated  to  excess),  -civilized, 
-elated, -excited,  -faced  (FACED  ppl.  a.2  2),  -peopled 
pples.  and  ppl.  adjs.  ;  sometimes  =  *  more  than  ', 
as  in  $i4'perneu'tralized,  strpersa'tisfy.  Supercool 
v.  trans.,  to  cool  (a  liquid)  below  its  freezing-point 
without  solidifying  it.  Snpero-scnlate  z>.,  Gcom., 
(  trans,  to  osculate  at  more  coincident  points  than 
usually  suffice  for  determining  the  locus;  so 
Su  peroscula  tion. 

a  1709  ATKYNS  Parl.  $•  Polit.  Tracts  (1734)  215  A  smart 
|     Epistle,  .wherein   he  does  cry  out  upon  the  Pope,  for  that 
i     the  Pope's   Bulls  did  *superaccumulate  (as  he  terms  it)  the 
Words    (Non   obstante).     1828-32  WKRSTKR,  *Sufer<icidu- 
;    fated.     1865  E.  S.  FI-OULKFS  Christ.  Div.  2  The  New  \\'orld 
.  .is    becoming    super-peopled    and    *super-civilised.       1818 
,      BENTHAM  (.  //.  F.ng.  174  Suppose  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
|     bury.. with  his  own  "suj  er-consecrated  hands,  washing  the 
feet  of  a  dozen  of  the  inhabitants.     1907  ?>///.  I'hys,  Lhcm. 
XI.  425  The  freezing  point  curve  had  been  determined  .  .and 
there  is  considerable  evidence  of  the  effects  of  "supercooling. 
1652  UngL'iiART  Jewel  Wits.  (1854)  231  Through  the  too  in- 
tensive    stretching  of    the  already  "super-elated  strings  of 
their  imagination.     1622  MALVNKS  Anc.  Law-Merck.  Ded., 
lieing  confident  of  your  mo<t  gratious  henigtiitie  and  'super- 
exceeding    grace.      1635    HKVWOOD    Hierarchy  \\.   78    This 
(     great  Nature  Naturant.  .Which  All  things  Holds,.  .Super- 
exceedes,  Sustaines.     a  1665  J.  GOODWIN  Being  filled  u-itk 
the  Spirit  (1867)  109  Those  degrees  of  [righteousness  and 
holiness]  which   in  persons  highly  qualified   with   them   do 
super-exceed    that   measure   or  degree  of  them   which   are 
found  in  Christians  of  a  lower  pitch  and  stature.     1862  LVT- 
TOX  Sir,  Story  xxxiii,  A  brain  'super  excited  by  the  fumes 
of  a  vapour.     1696  LoRIMER  Gcodtt'itt's  Disc,  vii.  83  It  was 
necessary  that  the  Decrees,  .should  be  *supeiextended,  (i.  e. 
should  be  enlarged  above  what  they  were  before).    1865  Pi  SEV 
Eiren.  369  Who  *superextol  reason  and  its  discoveries.      1894 
C.  VILKKRMAN    \\'oollen  Spinning*.   243    In  addition  lo  a 
•super-faced  cloth  .  .an  immeasurably  superior  class  of  tweeds 
could  be  produced.      i8za~7  (icon  Study  Med.  (1820)  V.  12 
The  stoutest  tree,  if  "superfrnctifieti,  is  impaired  for  bearing 
fruit  the  next  year.      1881  'IvNDAi.i.  Ess.  Floating  Alattet 
Air  go  The  same  infusions  ^lightly  *5Uperneotralized  by 
caustic  potash.    1891  Century  Diet.  s.  v.,  A  conic  having  six 
i     consecutive  points  in  common  with  a  cubic  is  said  to  'super- 
i     osculate  it.      1902  Science  18  Apr.  625  2  On  the  "Superoscu- 
lation  of  Surfaces.      1632   Ii.  JONSOS  Magn.  Lady  Induct., 
He  is  confident  it  shall  "super -pi case  judicious  Spectators. 
1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  in.  ii.  153  To  \ow,  and  swcare,  and 
*superpraisc  my  parts.     1622  BACON  Let,  to  Jns,  I  in  Sped- 
ding  Lett,  ff  Life  (1874)  VII.  383  They  were  from  time  to 
time  far  above  my  merit  over  and  "super-rewarded  by  your 
Majesty's  benefits.     1853  MRS.  GONE  Dean's  Dan.  1 1.  x.  253 
The. .wife  and    nurse  of  a  *superrheumatiscd  D.I).      1629 
j     DONNE  Serin.  22  Nov.   (1649)  II.  417  To  merit,  and  over- 
merit;  To  satisfie,   and  *super-satisfie  the  justice  of  God. 
1818  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Nightmare  Abl-eyx.,  Like  a  shuttlecock 
between  two  battledores,,  .flying  from  point  to  point  on  the 
feathers   of  a   'super-sublimated    head.      1603  J.    DAVIES 
Microcosmos    Pref.,  Wks.  (Grusart)  I.   17/1   1  hese  'super- 
supererogating  Workes.      1832   L.  HUNT  Ketii  Bacchus  in 
Tuscany  13(1,  I  love  my  wine  iced  through  and  through,  If 
I  will  have  it. .  *Superultrafrostifitd. 
10.   Prefixed  with  adjectival  force  to  abstract  sbs. : 
Very  great,  or   too  great;    surpassing;    excessive, 
extreme;    after  late   L.  suptrabundaniia  SUPER 
ABUNDANCE  ;   e.g.  swpcrocti'vity)  ^conformity  (  = 
overpreciseness    in    conforming    to    ecclesiastical 
rules),    'effluence,    -exiguity,   -infirmity,   -treason, 
-Taxation ;    hence    occas.    agent-nouns,    as  stt-per- 
fonjo'ntiist,  -individualist.     Su:perintromi  ssioii 
Sc.  Law.  intromission  beyond  one's  legal  rights. 

rS53  BRADFORD  Serin.  Repentance  (1574)  C  iij,  Workes  of 
supererogation  (yea  •supeiabominaiion}.  1895  /V/.  Set. 
Monthly  July  398  A  *superactivity  of  nutrition.  1638  I,n. 
WARISTON  Diary  (S.  H.  S.)  342  Rayning  doune  the  'super- 
afiuence  of  his  blessings.  1880  Academy  28  Feb.  153  3  Its 
superafMuence  of  splendour.  1801  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly 
Mag.  XII.  575/2  The  'super-civilization,  .of  Europe.  1684 
BAXTER  Par.  ^ongreg.  22  The  writings  of  *supercon  for  mists 
and  subverters,  or  changers  of  the  church  government.  1659 
GAUDEN  Tears  Ch.  \.  xiii.  113  Either  to  a  peevish  noncon 
formity,  or  to  a  pragmatick  "super-conformity.  1644  DICBY 
Nat.  Sou!  Concl.  463  His  liberal!  "supertffUience  of  Being 
vppn  me.  1660  HAMMOND  Xdpt^  gat  Eip^t'^  41  That  the  super- 
effluence  of  Grace  may  be  resisted,  a  1711  KEN  Lett.  Wks. 
(1838)39,  I  beseech  Got!,  .to  give  you  a  super  effluence  of  his 
H.  Spirit.  1856  DOVK  LcgicChr.  Faith  vi.  $5.369  The  'super- 
excitalipn  of  the  devotional  faculty.  1664  POWER  Ex}.  Philos. 
1.  xxxviii.  47  The  "super-exiguity  of  this  farinaceous  S«ed  of 
Wort.  1641  HACKKT  A/.  J'arl.  in  Plume  Life  (1865)  49  The 
*superexquisiieness  of  the  music.  1802  PALF.Y  Nat.  '1  heol. 
xxvi,  The  system  of  animal  destruction  ought  always  to  br 
considered  in  strict  connexion  with  another  property  of 
animal  nature,  viz.  "superfecundity.  a  1835  F.  W.  HOPF.  in 
Kirby  Hai>.  fy  fttst.  Aniin.  II.  xx.  334  A  Superintending 
Power  which  ordains  checks  and  counterchecks  to  remedy 
the  superfecundity  of  the  insect  world,  ion  Engl.  Rrv. 
Mar.  638  Mystical  'super-individualism,  ioid.,  The  art  of 
world-forsakers  and  hermits,  of  "super-individualists.  1581 
J.  BELL  H  addon*  s  Annv.  Osor.  375  b,  Is  this. .the  super 
abundance  of  your  eloquence?  or. .  "superinfirmity  of  your 
slippery  braynes?  1678  FOUNTAINHALL  Dtcis.  (1759)  I.  i 
The  Ordinary  found  che  pursuer  could  not  reply  on  *super- 
intromt'osion,  unless  she  had  taken  a  dative  ad  cniitsa, 
111768  ERSKINK  lust.  Law  Sect.  in.  ix.  $  52  Where  an 
executor  confirmed, ..  intermeddles  with  subjects  not  given 
up  by  him  in  inventory,  after  being  cited  by  a  creditor,  such 
superintromission  makes  him  liable  as  a  vitious  intromitter. 
1871  J.  BKOWN  Lett.,  to  LaHy  Minto  31  Dec.  (1907)  208 
There  are  too  many  big  words  and  hints  of  *superknow- 
ledge.  1599  NASHK  Lenten  Stttffe  Wks.  1905  III.  186 
Not  the  dimunutiuest  nooke  or  creuiseof  them  but  i*  partu* 
rient  of  the  like  "xuperomciousnes.  1662  HIBBERT  Body  of 
Div.  \.  327  They  can  do  works  of  supjererrogation  ;  therefore 
they  may  challenge.,  a  *superperfection  to  themselves.  1670 
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H.  STUBBE  Plus  Ultra  164  What  we  experiment  here  is 
not  the  weight  of  the  Air  properly,  but  the  *super-ponder- 
ancy  or  over-weight  of  it.  1805  EUGENIA  DI  ACTON  .V«wJ 
of  Desert  I.  238  People  being  in  those  times  more  super 
stitious  than  in  our  present  day  of  *super-rerinement.  1654 
GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  in.  xii.  157  In  case  of  extreme  cali- 
dlty,  and  *supersufficiency.  1871  W.  G.  WARD  Ess.  Pkilos. 
Theism  (1884)  II.  25y  The  *super-superabundance..of  evi 
dence.  1651  CLKVKLAND  Scots  Apostasy  19  The  infamie  this 
*super-treason  brings.  1626  B.  JONSON  Staple  of  News 
3rd  Interm.  56  Not  teach  'hem  to  speake  Playes,  and  Act 
Fables  of  faUe  newes.  .to  the  *superuexation  of  Towne  and 
Countrey. 

b.  (Chiefly  Phys.  and  Path.}  Denoting  pro 
cesses  or  conditions  in  excess  of  the  normal ;  as  in 
mod.L.  $uperfetatio  SUPERFETATION,  supcrnutritio 
excessive  nutrition  ;  ^^.stf-per -alkali' 'nity,  -fecunda 
tion^  -irritation,  -salinity,  'Secretion,  f  Strper- 
folla-tion,  excessive  growth  of  foliage. 

(-1865  y.  WyldtsCirc.ScL  I.  151/1  The  *super-alkalinity 
of  the  bath.  1822-7  GOOD  Study  Med,  (1829)  V.  129  The 
imperfect  emission  proceeding  from  'super- erection,  or  pri- 
apism.  1855  DUNGLISON  Med.  Le.r.,  * Supcrfecundation^ 
see  Sttperfoi'tatwn.  1901  DOKI.AND  Mai.  Diet.,  Snperfe- 
exudation,  the  successive  fecundation  of  two  ova  formed 
at  the  same  ira-nstrual  period.  1857  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex., 
*Siiperfibrinatwn,  Hyptrinosis.  a  1682  SIR  T.  UKOWNE 
Tracts  (16831  76  The  Disease  of  i£uAAo;j.afi'a,  eM"f»>AAio>i6«( 
or  *superfoliation,  mention 'd  by  Theophrastus ;  whereby 
the  fructifying  Juice  is  starved  by  the  excess  of  Leaves. 
1872  T.  G.  THOMAS  Dis.  Women  (ed.  3)  571  *Superinvolu- 
tion  can  be  confounded  with  no  other  condition  than  unde 
veloped  uterus.  1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.,  *Super- 
lactation^  excessive  secretion  of  milk.  1648  BAILLIE  Let. 
to  Its.  Spang  26  June,  I  was  forced  to  keep  my  chamber 
ten  clays  with  a  dangerous  *superpurgation.  1751  STACK  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XLVI1.  274  These  two  doses.. might  cause  a 
superpurgation.  1845  SI-OONER  Veterinary  Art  (1851)  58 
Superpurgatiun  from  actual  inflammation  is  extremely  dan 
gerous.  1882  J.  C.  BUKNETT  (title)  *Supersalinity  of  the 
Blood.  1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xx.  233,  I  often 
diminish  "supersecretion  from  the  lungs  by  strong  hydra- 
gogue  cathartics, 

11.  In   prepositional   relation   with   the    radical 
clement,   as  in   late   L.    supcniumerdrius,  that   is 
super  mimenun   beyond    the    (normal)   number, 

SUPEUNUMEKAUY. 

12.  Chem.  f  a.  Prefixed  to  vbs.,  pa.  pples.,  and 
cognate  nouns  of  action,  denoting  a  high  propor 
tion  of  the  ingredient   indicated   by  the   radical 
clement;  e.g.  su-perazota-tion  (=  the  condition  of 
being  highly   charged  with   nitrogen),  ~carbonate 
v  b. ,    -carbitrettcd)    -oxidated^    -oxygenated,    -oxy- 
genation,  -phlogistication. 

1783  PRIESTLLY  in  Phil.  Trims.  LXXIII.  405  By  *super- 
phlogisticating  iron  with  nitrous  air.  1789  Ibid.  LXXIX. 
289  What  we  have  called  the  phlogistication  of  them,  ought 
rather  to  have  been  called  their  *super-phlogistication.  1793 
BEDUOES  Calculus  p.  x,  Easy  extemporaneous  way  to  *su- 
percarbonate  alkali  to  a  certain  degree.  1794  HUTTON 
Philos.  Light,  etc.  297  The  *super-oxigenated  marine  acid. 
1796  HATCHETT  in  Pliil.  Trans.  LXXXVI.  285  A  peculiar 
metallic  substance,  which.. was  liable  by  *superoxygena- 
tion  to  be  converted  into  a  metallic  acid.  1799  MUSHKT  in 
Phil.  Mag.  IV.  381  note>  When  supercarbonated  crude 
iron  is  run  from  the  furnace,  it  is  frequently  covered  with 
a  scurf,  which.. is  found  to  be  a  coating  of  plumbago.  1799 
Monthly  Rev.  XXX.  498  Water  with  the  addition  of  about 
one-fourth  part  of  the  *super-oxydated  acid.  1802  Edin. 
Rev.  I.  243  Their  grand  energy.. in  a  word.. depends  upon 
a  real  *superazotation.  1816  S.  PARKES  Client,  Catech.  ix. 
(ed.  7)  257  note,  A  gas.  .called  ".super-carburetted  hydrogen 
and  also  olefiant  gas.  Ibid.  253  note,  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  capable  of  combining  with  an  additional  portion  of  sul 
phur,  forming  a  compound  which  may  be  called  *super- 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  1829  Nat.  Philos.  I.  Optics  xviii, 
64  (Usef.  Know!.  Soc.)  Super-oxygenated  muriate  of  potash. 
b.  In  names  of  compounds,  indicating  that  the 
ingredient  denoted  by  the  radical  is  in  the  highest 
proportion :  e.  g.  superacetate  (  —  a  salt  containing  the 
highest  proportion  of  acetic  acid) ;  superoxide  (  — 
PEROXIDE)  ;  f  supersulphuret  ( =  a  binary  com 
pound  containing  the  highest  proportion  of  sulphur, 
a  persulphide).  Now  surviving  in  the  names  of 
certain  salts  used  in  manufactures  or  the  arts,  e.  g. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

[1839  :  see  SUB-  23.] 

1797  PEARSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVIII.  44  *Super- 
oxafate  of  potash.  1807  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  (ed.  3)  II.  396 
*Superarseniate  of  potash.  Ibid.  616  *Supersulphate  of 
alumina-and-potash.  1811  A.  T.  THOMSON  Lond.  Di$f>. 
(1818)  555  The  dose  of  *superacetate  of  lead.  1812  SIR  H. 
DAVY  Chem.  Philos.  383  The  other  sulphuret  of  tin,  or  the 
*supersulphuret  is  made  by  heating  together  the  peroxide 
of  lin  and  sulphur.  1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  ff  Art 
II.  296  *.Super-tartrale  of  potass.  18*6  HICNRY  Elan.  Chem. 
II.  226  The  neutral  malate  of  lime.. may  be  obtained  ly 
adding  lime  water  to  a  solution  of  the  "super-malate.  1843 
Penny  Cycl.  XXVII.  458/2  Malate  of  lime  and  super-tar- 
trate  of  lime  [in  the  juice  of  the  grape].  1847  WEBSTER, 
*Snper-oxyd,  an  oxyd  containing  more  equivalents  of  oxygen 
than  of  the  base  with  which  it  is  combined ;  a  hyperoxyd. 
1853  w-  GREGORY  Inorg.  Chem.  51  Deutoxide  (binoxide, 
peroxide,  or  superoxide)  of  manganese.  1891  Science-Gossip 
XXVII.  32  The  colour  is  fixed  by  a  mordant  of  alumina  and 
oxide  of  tin,  and  the  colour  is  intensified  by  super-tartrate 
of  potash. 

IV.  Expressing  addition. 

13.  In  advb.  or  adj.  relation  to  a  vb.,  sb.,  or 
adj. :  Over  and  above,  in  addition,  additionally), 
extra  ;  as  in  (late)  L.  sitperaddere  to  add  over  and 
above,  SUPEEADD,  supererogdre  to  spend  over  and 
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above,  SOPEBEBOGATE,  superfetare  to  conceive  again 
while  already  with  young,  supernominare  to  give 
an  additional  name  to,  SUKNAME,  superordinare 
to  appoint  in  addition  ;  (late  or  med.)  L.  superaug- 
nuntiim  further  increase,  superindictio  [see  INDIC- 
TION  2],  supernomen  SURNAME,  supcrplus  SURPLUS : 
e.  g.  f  superassurne,  -elect,  -illustrate,  -ordain  vbs. ; 
super-accession,  -conception,  -dying,  f  -graffing,  -il 
lustration,  -injustice,  -ornament,  -sanction,  -strain 
ing,  -stuff  sbs.  and  vbl.  sbs.  ;  t  superaccessory  adj. 
•)•  Su'peradve'nient  a.,  coming  upon  or  after 
something  as  an  addition,  f  Superbibe  v.  [late 
L.  superbiblrt\  trans.,  to  drink  in  addition.  Super- 
ca-lender  v.  trans. ,to  subject  (papr)  to  additional 
calendering,  so  as  to  produce  a  highly  glazed  sur 
face  ;  chiefly  in  ppl.  adj.  and  vbl.  sb. ;  hence  Super- 
calender  sb. ,  a  roller  used  for  supercalendering. 
Su  perfeuda-tion,  Su-perinfeuda'tion,  creation 
of  a  new  feudal  estate  out  of  one  already  estab 
lished.  Su  perinstalla'tion,  installation  into 
an  office  or  dignity  already  held  by  another  (cf. 
SCPEHINSTITUTIOX).  Su'per-tai  sb.,  an  additional 
duty  of  income  tax  levied  upon  incomes  above  a 
certain  value. 

1701  NORRIS  Meal  World  i.  vii.  410  One  is  conceived  as 
a  'super-accession  to  the  other.  1698—  Treat.  Stv.  Subj. 
392  The  Divine  Light.. *Superaccessory  to  the  Natural 
Light.  1647  H.  MORE  Sung  of  Soul  Notes  160/1  By  the 
powerfull  appulse  of  some  *superadvenient  form.  _  1664  — 
Myst.  Iniq.  xx.  77  Which  will  again  be  hugely  increased 
by  another  .superadveniem  IncL-rt;iinty.  ifiao  VEXNER 
yia  Recta  viii.  lyo  Vpon  meats  taken  againe,  let  there  be 
assumed  a  draught  of  oidinarie  lieere,  and  therewith,  or  a 
litle  meat  *super-assumed.  1691  SAXCKOKT  Let.  to  Sir  H. 
North  in  D'Oylj;  Life  (1821)  xi.  II.  10,  I  sometimes  eat 
bread  and  butter  in  a  morning,  and  *superbibe  my  second 
dish  of  coffee  after  it.  1888  Daily  News  10  Dec.  3/2  The 
choice  *super-calendered  paper  with  which  the  American 
magazines  have  madeusfamiliar.  1902  F.ncycl.  Bril.  XXXI  I. 
6/1  Super-calendered  paper,  winch  is  still  largely  used 
for  the  printing  of  ordinary  illustrations.  1911  Ibid.  (ed.  n) 
XX.  734/2  For  the  better  class  or  very  highly-glazed  papers 


glazing...  Ine  'super.c 

glazed  surface.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xyn. 
150  In  those  *superconceptions  where  one  childe  was  like 
the  father,  the  other  like  the  adulterer.  1853  DUNGLISON 
Med.  Lex.  s.  v.  SitperftEtation,  Twin  cases  may  be  of  this 
kind  of  superconception.  1617  DONNE  Serm.  Lady  Danvers 
159  When  there  was  a  'Super-dying,  a  death  vpon  the  death, 
.  .a  Spirituall  death  after  the  bodily.  111734  NOKTH  Lives 
(1826)  I.  360  How  can  you  "super-elect  and  set  up  anti- 
sheriffs  to  oust  them  before  their  title  is  tried?  1617  DONNE 
Serm.  25  Dec.  (1640)  44  That  God  would  *super-endow  him 
with  parts,  and  faculties,  fit  for  that  service.  1861  MAINE 
Anc.  Law  iv.  (1870)  107  To  mount  up,  through  narrowing 
circles  of  *super-feudation,  till  we  approximate  to  the  apex 
of  the  system.  1664  EVELYN  6>fra(i679)  4  'Super-graffing, 
or  the  repetition  of  Grafting,  for  the  inlargement,  and 
melioration  of  Fruit.  1629  DONNE  Serm.,  Acts  xxiii.  6,7 
(1640)  496  At  thy  death  thou  shall  be  "super-illustrated, 
with  a  Meridional!  light,  a  1631  —  and  Serin.  Gen.  i.  26 
(1634)  23  Those  "super-illustrations,  which  the  blessed  shall 
have  in  Glorie.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  ft  F.  xxxvi.  (1787)  III. 
455  The  provincials,  oppressed  by  the  accumulated  weight 
of  indictions  and  *superindictions.  a  1626  BACON  Consid. 
Warn  TO  Spainc  (1629)  5  The  Rauishing  whereof  was 
a  meere  Excursion  of  the  first  Wrong,  and  a  "Super-In- 
justice.  1641  FULLER  Holy  *  Prof.  St.  iv.  xi.  285  Such  a 
"superinstallation  seems  an  unlawfull  bigamy,  marrying  two 
husbands  at  the  same  time  to  the  same  Church.  1590 
GREENWOOD  Atisw.  to  Gijfard  32  Christ  pronounceth  them 
accursed  that  add  or  "superordeyne  any  thing  to  his  worde. 
1709  MRS.  MANI.EY  Secret  Mew.  (1720)  I.  114  The  "super- 
Ornaments  of  the  Mind,  .were  not  necessary.  1657  in  Bur- 
ton's  Diary  (1828)  I.  407  Tlie  frequent  "super-sanction  of 
Magna  Charta.  1636  BACON  Sylva  §  182  In  the  Straining 
of  a  String,  the  further  it  is  strained,  the  lesse  'Superstrain- 
ing  goeth  to  a  Note.  1791  D.  LLOYD  Voy.  Life  in.  51  If 
you  in  works  of  merit  prove  too  light,  They'll  add  their 
"super-stuff  into  the  scale.  1906  Westm.  Gaz.  5  July  2/3 
The  powers  that  would.. be  necessary  to  obtain  a  full  dis 
closure  of  income . .  under  a  system  of  'super-tax.  1908  Daily 
Chron.  23  Nov.  1/6  A  graduated  super  tax  on  incomes  over 
;£  5,000  a  year.  1905  Itid.  23  June  5/7  Only  those  'super- 
values  would  be  taxed  which  are  due  to  the  growth  of  a 
town  [etc.]. 

1 14.  Math.  In  adjs.  denoting  ratios  expressible 
by  unity  (or  some  other  integer)  with  some  number 
of  aliquot  parts  over ;  as  in  late  L.  siiperdimittius 
(sc.  numerus  number)  '  that  is  a  half  more ',  i.  e. 
I  \,  denoting  a  ratio  of  3  :  2 ,  supcrtcrtius  '  that  is  a 
third  over',  i.e.  lj  =  4:  3,  mpersesquialter  'that 
is  i  j  over',  i.  e.  2j  =5:2;  also,  with  less  precise 
indication  of  the  denominator  of  the  fraction, 
after  superpartiens  SuFERPARTIENT  (cf.  supirparti- 
fiilaris  SUPEUPARTICULAR),  superbipartiens '  that  is 
two  parts  over',  i.e.  l|  -  5  :  3,  superquailripar- 
tiens, '  that  is  four  parts  over ',  i.  e.  if  =  9  : 5.  Obs. 
[1570  BILLINGSLEY  Euclid  v.  127  b,  If  the  antecedent  con- 
taine  aboue  the  consequent  two  panes,  it  is  called  S-upcrbi- 
parliens,  as  7.  to  5.  If  ~3  paries  Supertripartiens  as  7.  to  4.] 
1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  Superbipartient  number.  Ibid.^  Super- 
Iripartient  number,  a  1696  SCARBURCH  Euflid  (1705)  180 
As  8  to  3  is . .  2§ . .  :  therefore  this  proportion  is  named  Duple 
superbiterlbl.  1709-19  V.  MAKDEY  Syst.  Math.,  Arith.  36 
Proportion  Suptrparlient,  is  the  Habitude  of  a  grealer 
Number  to  a  lesser,  when  the  greater  contains  the_  lesser 
once,  and  moreover  some  Aliquot  parts . .  The  Denominators 
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of  it  are,  \\,  Superbipartienl.  ij,  Superlripartient.  i|, 
Superquadrupai'tient. .  .etc.  ad  Infinitum.  1737  E.  MAN- 
WARING  Sticlwlogy  16  Supertertian  Ratio  is,  when  the  Arsis 
and  Thesis  is  as  4  to  3  or  3  to  4. 

15.  Upon  something  of  the  same  kind,  in  a 
secondary  relation  ;  secondary,  secondarily  :  e.  g. 
supercommentary  (  =  a  commentary  on  a  commen 
tary),  -commentator,  t  -consequency  ( =  a  conse 
quence  of  a  consequence) ,  -heresy,  -parasite,  -para 
sitic  (=  HYPEKPARASITE,  -me),  -reflection,  -refor 
mation  ;  super-crown  vb. 

1876  ScHiLLER-SziNESsvCa/a/.  Hebr.MSS.  i37This  'super- 
commentary  has  been  printed  twice.  Ibid.  139  Our  author 
as  well  as  other  'supercommentators.  .commented  on  the 
short  commentary.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  i.  iii.  9 
Not  attaining  the  deuteroscopy,  or  second  intenlion  of  the 
words,  they  are  fainetoomit  iheir  *superconsequencies,  cohe 
rencies,  figures,  or  Iropologies.  1633'!'.  AI>AMS-£-T/. 2 Peter 
iii.  18.  1564  Crowned  wilh  his  [sc.  Job's]  patience,  which 
is  'snpercrowned  with  everlasting  blessednesse.  1846  Proc. 
Pliilol.  Soc.  III.  14  This  principle  of  'super-formation.  1643 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Med.  i.  §  8  Even  in  Doctrines  here- 
ticall  there  will  be  *super-heresies.  1891  Century  Diet., 
'Superparasite.  1877  Encycl.  Brit.  VI.  647/2  Another 
parasite . .  had  become  parasitic  upon  the  parasite.  The 
most  curious  part  of  this  "super-parasitic  history  is  [etc.]. 
1626  BACON  Sylra  §  241  There  be  three  Kindes  of  Reflexions 
of  Sounds;  A  Reflexion  Concurrent;  A  Reflexion  Iterant, 
which  we  call  Eccho ;  And  a  'Super-reflexion,  or  an  Eccho 
of  an  Eccho.  1622  DONNE  Serin.  Faster-Monday  (1660)  III. 
372  We  shall  nol  need  any  such  re-Reformation,  or  'super. 
Reformation.  1670  WALTON  Lives  III.  185  Men  of  the 
slightest  Learning,  and  the  most  ignorant  of  the  Common 
People  were  mad  for  a  new,  or,  Super,  or  Re-reformation  of 
Religion. 

V.  f  16.  Representing  Gr.  iintp-,  t-ni-,  in  nonce- 
renderings  of  words  in  the  N.T.  :  superexpostulate 

—  Gr.  viTiptvTv~/\a.vnv  to  intercede  on  behalf  of; 
supcrintroduction  =  Gr.  «irc ir/cryoryij  a  bringing  in 
besides.  Obs.  See  also  SUPERSUBSTANTIAL  i. 

1647  TRAPP  Comm.  Koiu.  viii.  26  The  Spirit,  -doth  super- 
expostulate  for  us.  Ibid.,  Heb.  vii.  19  The  Law  is  a  super- 
introduction  to  Christ  our  hope. 

Superable  (iWpwib'l),*  [ad.L.  superabilis, 
f.  superdre  :  see  SUPERATE  and  -ABLE.  Cf.  OF. 
superable,  It.  superabile,  etc.]  Capable  of  being 
overcome  or  vanquished ;  surmountable :  the  oppo 
site  of  insuperable. 

1629  HOBHES  Thucyd.  (1822)  104  If  he  be  superable  by 
money.  1685  BOYLE  Enq.  Notion  Nat.  32,  1  must  take  leave 
to  complain,  .of  the  scarce  superable  Difficully  of  the  Task. 
1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  i:<6  pg  Antipathies  are  gene 
rally  superable  by  a  single  effort.  1815  JKBB  in  Corr.  Knox 


on  his  guard  not  to  be  put  off  from  urging  change  of  scene 

or  places  of  cure,  by  protestations  of  hindrances  which  in 

health  would  have  been  superable  enough. 
Hence    Su:perabi'lity,     Su-perableness,    the 

quality  of  being  superable;  Su'perably  adv.,  so 
1   as  to  be  superable. 

1727  BAILEY  (vol.  II),  Superableness.     1818  TODD,  Super. 

ably,  so  as  may  be  overcome.     1889  Ckr.  Union  (N.Y.) 

10  Jan.,  The  superability  of  all  obslacles. 
Superabound    (si^parabau-nd),  v.      Also  5 

-habounde,  7  suprabound.     [ad.  late  L.  super - 

abunddre:  see  SUPER-  9  band  ABOUND  v.   Cf.  obs. 
i    f.superabondcr  (OF.,  T.surabonder),  It.  soprabbon- 

dare,  Sp.  sobreabundar,  Pg.  sobreabundar,  supcr- 

abundar.] 

1.  inlr.  To  abound  beyond  something  else ;  to 
be  more  abundant.    (Always  with  allusion  to  Rom. 

•    v.  20.) 

1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  154  Wher  wrechydly 
Synne  regnyd  grace  dolh  sup^erhabounde.  1579  LYLY  Eu- 
J>Aues(.\rb.)  140  What  shame  is  this,  .that  where  grace  doth 
abounde,  sinne  shoulde  so  superabound  ?  1647  CLARENDON 
Hist.  Rcb.  vi.  §  175  If  the  Mercy,  Favour,  and  Blessing  of 
Almighty  God,  had  not  superabounded.  1749  HARTLEY 
Obsero.  Man  n.  i.  15  Though  Disorder,  Pain,  and  Death  do 
very  much  abound.. yet  Beauty,  Order,  Pleasure,  Life,  and 
Happiness,  seem  to  superabound.  1879  KAHHAR  St.  Paul 
II.  219  An  apparent  paradox— If  grace  superabounds  over 
sin,  why  should  we  not  continue  in  sin  ?  1907  Month  Nov. 
535  Where  distress  abounds  devotedness  will  superabound. 
t  b.  trans.  To  abound  beyond,  be  more  abun 
dant  than,  exceed  greatly.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1670  HACKET  Cent.  Semi.  (1675)  149  Nothing  was  de 
fective  in  him,  but  did  exceedingly  super-abound  all  which 
could  be  required  in  any  Priest  or  Prophet. 

2.  intr.  To  abound  excessively  ;  to  be  very,  or 
too,  abundant. 

^1520  NISBET  K.  T.  i  Tim.  i.  14  The  grace  of  our  Lord 
superaboundit  [  Wycl.  ouer  habounde],  with  faith  and  lufe 

I  that  is  in  Crist  Jesu.  1390  SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc.  Weapons 
Ded.  i  The  vanitie  and  ouerweening  of  yong  men.  .haue  so 
exceeded  and  superabounded.  1601  DENT  Pathw.  Heaven 
155  Lying  and  dissembling  are  most  rife,,  .but  especially  it 

.  doth  ouerflow  and  superabound  in  shopkeepers  and  seruants. 
1633  T.  SCOT  Tongue-Combat  89  This  Sect  doth  suprabound 
with  you.  1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  227  Whatsoever 
doth  superabound,  issuelh  oul  oi  a  full  brest.  1827  STEUART 
Planter's  Guide  (1828)  461  Though  no.  .fermentation  can 
take  place  without  moisture,  yet  moisture  may  superabound. 
1834  HT.  MARTINEAU  Moral  n.  50  The  capitalists  do  not 
need  to  combine  when  labour  superabounds. 

b.  with  in  or  with  :  To  abound  excessively  in  ; 

I   to  possess  or  contain  in  great  abundance. 

1632  SIR  T.  HAWKINS  tr.  Mathteu's  Unhappy  Prosp.  12 


SUPERABOUNDING. 

./Egypt,.. super-abounded  in  pratteling,  and  artificyes  to 
calumniate  gouernors.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trax>.  (ed.  2) 
13  Cony  lie.. also  superaoouncjs  with  Scales,  Ibid.  25 
They  [sea  tortoises]  superabound  in  eggs.  1749  HARTLEY 
Obseri'.  Man  n.  ii.  ior  We  do  not  find  that  forged  or  false 
Accounts  of  Things  superabound  in  Particularities.  1802 
W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XIII.  10  The  English 
language  superabounds  with  hissings.  1864  BURTON  Scot 
Abr.  I.  iii.  119  To  supply  the  country  with  that  commodity 
in  which  it  supera  bounded. 

Hence  Superabounding  vbl.  sb.  and  ppL  a. 

1560-1  First  Bk.  Discipl.  Ch.  Scot,  in  Knot's  Wits.  (1848) 
II.  186  V'it  for  ane  uniformitie  to  be  keipit,  we  have  thucht 
gude  to  addethis  assuperaboundand.  1594  CAREW  Hnartc's 
Kxam.  ll'its  (1616)  65  How  many  differences  of  wits  grow 
by  meanes  of  the  superabounding  of  each  of  these  three 
qualities.  1598  DKI.ONKY  Jacke  Neivb.  \.  (i63o)Bjb,  Maidens 
ficklenesse  proceedes  of  vaine  fancies,  but  old  wome^.s 
iealousie  of  superabounding  loue.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage 
n.  ii.  93  The  superabounding  grace  of  God.  1757  J.  KDWARHS 
Orig,  Sin  n.  iv.  §  i  That  superabounding  of  grace.  1883 
American  VII.  20  Nor  are  we  so  superabounding  in  capital 
that  [etc.].  1884  J.  PARKER  Apost.  Life  II.  197  A  super- 
abounding  religious  spirit  and  activity. 

Superabundance  (s'w:p3rabzrndans).  Also 
5-6  -habundaunce,  6  -haboundaunce,  6-7 
-aboundance.  [nd.  late  L.  superabundant 7a,  f. 
pres.  pple.  of  superabunddre  to  SUPERABOUND  :  see 
-ANCE.  Cf.  obs.  F.  supeml'ondancc  (OF.,  F.  stir-}.] 

L  The  quality  of  being  superabundant ;  the  fact 
or  condition  of  snperabounding ;  excessive  abun 
dance  or  plentifulness  ;  redundance. 

1432-50  tr.  Higdcn  (Rolls)  IV.  37  Puttenge  signes  ber 
callede  obeli,  to  betokyn  su|>erhabundaunce.  1526  Pilgr. 
/Vr/C(W.de  W.  1531)  263 b,  Snperhaboundaunceor  lacke  of 
some  humour,  whiche  disordereth  the  body.  1593  NASHK 
Christ's  T.  Wks.  1934  II.  124  It  is  the  superaboun dance  of 
witte  that  makes  Atheists.  1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist. 
Earth  v.  (1723)  262  The  Luxury  and  Superabundance  of  the 
Productions  of  the  Earth.  1783  JUSTAMOND  tr.  Raynafs 
Hist.  Indies  II.  3  The  superabundance  of  population  in 
islands.  1831  BREWSTER  Nat.  M^.tgic  i.  (1833^  7  The  task  of 
selection  is  rendered  extremely  difficult,  by  the  superabund 
ance  of  materials.  1860  PUSEV  Min.  Proph.  225  Such  shall 
be  the  abundance  and  superabundance  of  blessing,  that  it 
shall  be  as  though  the  hilts  dissolved  themselves  in  the  rich 
streams  which  they  poured  down. 

2.  That  which  superabounds  ;  a  superabundant 
quantity  or  amount  ;  a  surplus  (<?/' something). 

c  1410  HOCCLEVE  Min.  Poems  in  De  Rt%.  Princ.  (1897) 
p.  Ix,  I  pray  you..  Of  youre  rnerites  superhabundaunce,  As 
grauntith  me  of  almesse  some  pietaunce.  1576  NEWTON 
Lcinnie's  Complex.  (1633)  77  That  the  stomacke  be  not  over- 
cloyed  and  charged  with  superabundance  or  exces=e.  1603 
HOLLAND  Plutarch^s  Mor.  59  For  a  man  to  adorne  another 


superabundance  of  the  productions  and  manufactures  of  one 
country,  .to  another.  1817  HARE  Guesses  Ser.  i.  (1859)  i  A 
mother  should  desire  to  give  her  children  a  superabundance 
of  enthusiasm.  1879  Casseir*  Techn,  Educ.  I.  219/2  To  re 
lieve  it  of  its  super-abundance  of  water. 

t  Superabu-ndancy.     Obs.     [ad.  late  L. 

superabumfantta ;  see  prec.  and  -ANCY.]    —  prec. 

1617  J.  DOUGHTY  Semi.  Dk:  Mvst.  (1628)  Ep.  Ded.,  I 
knowe.  .the  superabundancy  uf  this  kinde  of  writing,  a  1649 
DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Pant,  Ep.  Wks.  (1711)  143, 1  write  often 
unto  you,  for  that.. I  had  rather  be  charged  for  super- 
abundancy  than  defect.  1727  (DORRINGTON]  Philip  Qttarll 
106  This  Gentlewoman  wants  for  no  manner  of  Necessaries 
. .  but  has  rather  a  Superabundancy.  1754  H.  WALPOLE  Let. 
to  R.  Bcuttey  •$  Nov.,  My  chief  employ,  .is  planting  at  Mrs. 
dive's,  whither  I  remove  all  my  superabundancSes.  1765 
in  lofA  Rep,  Hist.  MSS.  Coinm.  App.  I.  387  Makingamends 
for  the  want  of  Knowledge  by  the  superahundancy  of  Zeal. 
1786  Anr.RcROMuiK  Card.  Assist.  15  Pruning  out  the  super, 
abundancy. 

Superabundant  (s^porabimdant),  a.  Also 
5-6  -habunda  u,nt,  -habounda  u)nt,  6-7 
-aboundant ;  7  sup'r abundant,  [ad.  late  L. 
superabundant-,  -ans,  pres.  pple.  of  superabundarc 
to  SUPERABOUND  :  see  -ANT.  (Cf.  F.  sitrabondant.}] 

1.  Abounding  above  something  else,  or   above 
measure;    more  than  (barely)    sufficient,   enough 
and  to  spare  ;  exceedingly  abundant  or  plentiful. 
Now  rare  or  merged  in  2  (but  cf.  next,  i). 

c  1410  HOCCLEVE  Min.  Poems  in  De  Reg.  Princ.  (1897)  p. 
xllx,  To  bat  only  was  thi  talent  &  tin  chiere  So  suffisaunt, 
lo, — that  oure  raunsoum  were  Superhabundaunt  over  bat 
was  due.  1508  FISHER  7  Penit.  Ps.  cxxx.  Wks.  (1876)  207 
Of  the  whiche  superhaboundaunt  mercy  we  haue.  .spoken. 
1592  NASHE  .Strange  News  (1593)  69,  I  wish  vnto  thee  all 
superabundant  increase,  a  1633  AUSTIN  Mfdit.  (1635)  112 
The  Passion  of  Christ.. was  not  onely  a  .sufficient,  but  a 
superabundant  satisfaction  for  the  sinne,  of  all  Mankind. 
1683  Brit*  Spec.  249  Out  of  their  superabundant  Loyalty. 
1718  MORGAN  Algiers  II,  ti.  234  Every  Nation  has  its 
Peculiarities;  nor  has  Ours  abundance  of  Reason  to  brag  of 
its  super-abundant  Regularity.  1830  MACKINTOSH  Eth. 
Pkilos.  Wks.  1846  I.  215  His  gratitude  and  native  modesty 
dictated  a  superabundant  care  in  softening  and  excusing  his 
dissent  from  those  who  had  been  his  own  instructors. 

2.  Abounding  above  what  is  fitting  or  needful ; 
exceeding  the  normal   or    required    amount ;  too 
abundant;  more  than  sufficient  (in  a  bad  sense). 

t<43»-50  :  Cf.  SlPERAm-NIMNTLY  2],  I«I  El.VOT  C,m\  111. 
xi,  Whan  the  bloixle  is  corrupted,  andeyther  fleame  or 
Colere.  .is  superbabundaunt,  than  in  the  body  be  ingendred 
sores  and  diseases.  1636  in  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist  Soc.)  I.  281 
Out  of  a  sup*-raboumlant  caution.  1753  Chambers'  Cycl. 
Suppl.  s.v.  ll'inf,  Vinegar  which  has  once  thrown  off  the 
super-abundant  earthy  parts,  and  many  of  the  oily  ones. 
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1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  $  Art  II.  363  This  forces  the 
superabundant  mercury  from  the  amalgam,  and  renders  it 
solid.  1835  THIRLWALL  Greece  viiL  I.  324  A  superabundant 
population  might  have  been  easily  discharged  by  the  ordin 
ary  expedient  of  a  colony.  1871  H.  MACMILLAN  Trite  Vine 
v.  216  The  leaves.. need  sometimes  to  be  taken  away,  as 
super -a  bund  ant  foliage  would  shade  the  fruit. 

"I* b.  Abounding  overmuch  z'«,   having  or  con 
taining  too  much  (of  something).   Obs.  rare. 

1644  DIGBY  Nat.  Bodies  xxiv.  §  8. 222  Vnlesse  the  mothers 
seede,  do  supply  or  temper,  what  the  fathers  was  defectiue 
or  supera boundant  in. 

Su  perabu  ndantly,  cuto.    [f,  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 

In  a  superabundant  degree. 

1.  Abundantly  beyond  something  else,  or  above 
measure ;  very  abundantly  or  plentifully. 

1530  PALSGR.  852/1  Superabundantly,  siiperhabiindain- 
ment.  1593  NASIIE  Christ's  T.  Wks.  1904  II.  171  He  could 
haue  beene  reuenged  on  thee  superaboundantly.  1638  CHIL- 
LiNcw.  Relig.  Prot.  \.  vi.  §  38.  357,  I  conceive  it  sufficiently, 
abundantly,  superabundantly  proved  to  be  divine  Revela 
tion,  a  1665  J.  GOODWIN  Being  filled  with  the  Spirit  (1867) 
253  Those  that  shall  be  superabundantly  blessed.  1780  H. 
WALPOLE  Let.  to  It'.  Mason  9  June,  We  have  now,  super, 
abundantly,  to  fear  robbery:  300  desperate  villains  were  re 
leased  from  Newgate.  1860  MILL  AV/r.  Govt,  (1865)  48  2 
These  things  are  superabundantly  evident.  1885  Spectator 
8  Aug.  1045/2  She  discovers  his  character,  and  then  husband 
and  wife  reproach  each  other  superabundantly. 

2.  More  than  enough  (in  a  bad  sense)  ;  too  abun 
dantly  ;  to  or  in  excess,  superfluously. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  313  This  Tiberius,  callede 
Nero,  was  namede.  .of  disporters  Biberius  Mero,  for  cause 
he  jafe  hym  to  drynke  superhabundantely  wyne.  1654  tr. 
Sciidery's  Curia  Pol.  185  Those  who  will  be  superabun 
dantly  and  tediously  wise.  1755  MACENS  Insurances  I.  443 
The  King,  super-abundantly,  ordered  the  Treaties.. to  be 
examined.  1844  KMKHSON  Ess.  Ser.  it.  Experience  (1876) 

,2  My  reception  has  been  so  large,  that  I  am  not  annoyed 
y  receiving  this  or  that  superabundantly.  1891  Leeds 
Mercury  25  May  5  j  The  assertion  that  Italian  art  is  super 
abundantly  represented  in  the  National  Gallery. 

Su  per- acid,  n.    [SUPER-  12  b.] 

1.  Chem.   Superadd  salt  =  SUPERSALT. 

1808  WOLLASTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCVIII.  96  Other  in 
stances  of  super-acid  and  sub-acid  salts.  1857  MILLER  Elem. 
Chew,,  Org.  VL  §  3.  425  A  remarkable  superacid  salt  (KO, 

2.  Excessively  acid.    Hence  Superaci'dity,  ex 
cessive  acidity. 

1901  in  DORLAND  Med.  Diet. 

Stt  peracu'te,  «•  and  sb.  [In  A.,  f.  SUPER-  9  + 
ACUTE  a.  In  B.,  ad.mcd.L.  sitperacitta  (sc.  nofa).'] 
A.  adj.  Excessively  acute. 

1679  ALSOP  Mclins  Inq.  \\.  v.  307  As  if  some  Superacute 
Philosopher  should  undertake  to  prove  that  because  eating 
and  sleeping  are  subordinate  to  Health  and  Life,  therefore 
we  ought  to  lay  very  little  stress  on  them.  1911  I).  CRAW 
FORD  Thinking  Black  xix.  388  These  superacute  senses  of 
the  raw  bush  negro. 

T"  B.  sb.  Altts.   The  highest  note  of  the  gamut. 

1504  W.  CORNVSSHE  Treat.  Inform,  fy  M.  us.  xix.  in  Herrig's 
Archir  (1908)  CXX.  425  Enformacione  will  steteche  [sic]  a 
doctor  hys  game,  from  superacute  to  the  duble  diaspason. 
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Superadd  (siwparard),  v.  [ad.  L. 
see  SUPER-  13  and  ADD  z/.j 

1.  trans.  To  add  over  and  above  ;  to  add  to  what 
has  been  added;  to  put  as  a  further  addition. 
Often  a  mere  strengthening  of  add;  To  add  besides ; 
*  to  join  any  thing  extrinsick*  (Johnson). 

1641  MAISTEHTON  Serm.  14  That  which  it  superaddeth  is  a 
power  to  reflect  upon  it  self.  1642  Reg*  Privy  Council  Scot. 
Ser.  11.  VII.  329  His  wrath  will  be  turned  away  and  all 
temporal!  blessings  of  prosperitie  and  peace  will  be  abun- 
dantlie  supperaddit.  1681  Whole  Duty  \ations -21  If  any 
thing  was  wanting  in  the  former  Revelation.. to  superadd 
what  might  render  it  mast  complete.  1760-7*  H.  BROOKE 
Fool  of  Cjnal.  (1809)  111.  43  Our  Gothic  ancestors  either 
adopted  what  they  judged  excellent  in  the  British  constitu 
tion,  or  rather  superadded  what  was  deemed  to  be  excellent 
in  their  own.  1776  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Wethcrell  12  Mar.  in 
Boswclt,  We  must  set  the  copies  at  fourteen  shillings  each, 
and  superadd  what  is  called  the  quarterly-book.  1817  IAS. 
MILL  arit.  India  v.  v.  II.  530  Famine  now  raged  in  all  his 
horrors;  and  the  multitude  of  the  dead  and  the  dying 
threatened  to  superadd  the  evils  of  pestilence.  1860  TYNDALL 
Glac.  t.  xi.  80  Loss  of  two  nights*  sleep,  with  two  days*  toil 
superadded.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  379  Fibroid 
thickening  and  hypernucleation  are  superadded  in  process  of 
time. 

b.  Const,  to  (unto}. 

<ii4s8GAscou.NK  Life  St.  liridgftin  New  Leg.  Eng.  (151^) 
124  b,  She  nat  oonly  kepe  fr  fastings.  .J>1  holy  churche  com- 
maundeth  but  she  .superadded  therto  many  other.  11551 
LELAND  /tin.  (1768)  1.  p.  xxiii,  To  superadde  a  Worke  as  an 
Ornament.. to  the  Knterprises  afore  saide.  169*  HENTLEV 
Boylf  Ltct.  ii.  16  Motion  in  general  superadded  to  Matter 
cannot  produce  any  Sense  and  Perception.  1700  DRVIJEN 
Fables  Pref.,  Poems  (1910)  269  The  Manners  of  ^Eneas  are 
those  of  Hector  superadded  to  those  which  Homer  gave 
him.  1768  STERNE  ^V»/.  yovm.t  Moulin?*,  She  had,  super- 
added  likewise  to  her  jacket,  a  pale  green  ribband.  1778 
HURKK  Corr.  (1844)  II.  249  A  French  war  is  added  to  the 
American  ;  and  there  is  ail  the  reason  in  the  world  to  expect 
a  Spanish  war  to  1«  superadded  to  the  French.  1874 
CARPENTER  Mental  Phys,  \.  \.  (1879)  23  The  Cerebrum  ..is 
superadded  to  this  Axial  Cord.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Mtd. 
VII.  273  Irritative  phenomena  ..  are  superadded  to  the 
paralytic  symptoms. 

c.  absol.  To  make  a  further  addition  to. 

1660  R.  P.TRNEV  Kip&t&Tov  Awpoc  Ep.  Ded.  3  All  the  peo 
ple  ought  to.  .superadde  to  the  honour  of  his  Majestie,  not 
limit  it  at  all  a  1769  JOHNSON  in  Hoswell  26  Oct.  1769,  A  man 


STIPERALTAR. 

who  is  converted  from  Protestantism  to  Popery.,  parts  with 
nothing  :  he  is  only  superadding  to  what  he  already  had. 

2.  spec.  To  add  as  a  lurtlier  statement;  to  say, 
state,  or  mention  in  addition.  (With  simple  obj. 
or  obj.  clause.) 

1640  HP.  HALL  lluntb.  Remonstr.  20  To  this  commentary, 
we  shall  super-adde  the  unquestionable  glosse  of  the  clear 
practice  of  their  immediate  successors.  1651  N.  HACOS  Disc. 
Govt.  Eng.  n.  i.  (1739)  8  The  King,  .superadded,  that  it 
.should  be  treason  for  any  man  to  endeavour  to  repeal  any  of 
their  determinations,  a  1734  NOKTH  Lives  (1826)  II.  too 
There  was  an  odd  passage  at  the  council  board  which,  .shall 
be  superadded.  1781  COWPKR  Hope  434,  I  superadd  a  few 
essentials  mure.  1857  DIOCKNS  Dorrit  \\.  xv,  Here  Mrs. 
General  stopped,  and  added  internally. .' Papa,  potatoes, 
poultry,  prunes,  and  prism  '.  '  Mr.  Dorrit ',  she  superadded 
aloud,  *  is  ever  most  obliging  '. 

Hence  Supera'dded  />/>/.  «.,  Supera'dding 
vbl.  sb.  Also  Supera 'ddible  a.,  capable  of  being 
superadded  ;  f  Strperaddrtameiit  =  next,  2. 

a  1628  PRKSTON  Serm.  (1630)  2  They  can  shew  no  ground 
.  .for  their. .  ^superadded  opinions.  1650  in  Kllis  Orig.  Lett. 
Ser.  n.  III.  ^61  A  superadded  mercy  to  all  the  rest.  1756 
BURKE  Sitbl.  $  Bcunt.  v.  i,  Painting  affects  in  the  same 
manner,  but  with  the  superadded  pleasure  of  imitation. 
1843  PLSKV  .\frni.  Holy  Euch.  10  The  remains  of  original 
corruption  and  our  own  superadded  sins.  1854  OWKS  in 
Orr's  Circ.  Sci.,  Org.  Nat.  I.  166  The  broken  parts  may  be 
cemented  together  by  newly  superadded  shell-substance. 
1812-29  COLERIDGE  Lit.  Rein.  (1838)  III.  108  A  finite 
divided  from,  and  *  .superadd  ible  to,  the  infinite,  1655 
SANDFRSON  Serin.  d68i)II.  Pref.  7  The  'superadding  of  ex 
amples  to  commands.  1628  C.  POTTER  Consecr.  Serin.  (1629) 
44  The  Church  of  Rome  hath  adulterated  and  obscured  her 
Catholique  verities  with  intolerable  "superadditaments.  1647 
M.  HUDSON  Dh:  Right  Govt.  l.  iv.  19  All  those  relative 
Kntities  which  are  placed  in  the  other  seven  predicaments 
are  but  onely  circumstantial  superadditaments  grounded 
upon  one  of  these  thiee. 

Superaddition  (aiwsparadi'Jan).  [f.  SUPER- 
ADD,  after  addition.] 

L  The  action  (or  an  act)  of  supcradding,  or  the 
condition  of  being  superadded  ;  further  addition. 
Often  a  mere  strengthening  ol  addition  :  cf.  SUPER- 
ADD  i. 

1609  Bible  iDouav)  Ezek.  iii.  connti.,  More  grace  added  to 
the  former  which  was  sufficient  before,  and  by  this  super- 
addition  is  made  effectual.  1664  POWKK  l-l.vp.  Phiios.  \.  74 
liy  a  super-addition  of  the  oyl  of  Vitriol,  you  may  re-tincture 
as  before.  1753  JOHNSON  Adi-cntartr  No.  115  r  15  If  his 
topics  be  probable  and  persuasory,  that  he  be  able  to  recom 
mend  them  by  the  superaddition  of  elegance  and  imagery, 
1807  G.  CHALMERS  Caledonia  I.  in.  vii.  408  With  all  these 
powers,  in  superaddition  to  his  own  character,  1897  All- 
bntfs  Syst.  Med.  IV.  364  With  a  fin  ther  increase  of  vascular 
tension  and  the  superaddition  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
the  dropsy  will  lessen  ur  cease. 

2.  Something  superadded  ;  a  further  addition. 

1649  JKR.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Kxetnp.  Disc.  i.  §  12  Virtue  being 
superaddition  to  Nature.  i66a  GUNNING  Lent  I- as:  63  One 
part  of  the  Aerians  superaddition  to  the  Arrian  heresie. 
1714  STF.ELE  Loi>er  No.  29  11723)  170  He  liathsocloggM  it, 
and  sophisticated  it  with  Superadditions,  that  it  may  be  he 
hath  altered  the  Nature,  .of  it.  a  1866  J.  GROTE  Exam. 
Utilit.  Phiios.  xv.  (1870)  226  A  superaddition  to,  not  a  con 
stituent  of,  man's  moral  existence.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst. 
Med.  III.  256  The  ultimate  composition  of  the  lardaceous 
superaddition  is  that  of  the  protein  bodies. 

So  Su  peraddi  'tional,  t  Su  peraddi  tionary 
adjstt  of  the  nature  of  a  superaddition. 

1637  HASTWICK  Litany  iv.  Tille-p.,  More  Articles  super- 
additionall  vpon  superadditionall.  1669  W.  SIMPSON  HydroL 
Chynt.  35  A  simple  mineral  salt . .  without  any  supeiadditipn- 
ary  adtlitamenls.  1847  P.  KAIKRAIRN  Typd.  Script,  i.  i.  3 
What  might  now  be  regarded  as  fundamental,. .must  have 
been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  super-additional. 

Superaltar  (s)«gpary -Itsi).  EccL  Also  4-6 
superaltare,  5-7  -altarie,-y,  f 5  -altarye.-altori), 
6 -alter,  [ad.  rned.L. superaltare:  see  SUPER-  i  d 
and  AI.TAR.] 

1.  A  portable  stone  slab  consecrated  for  use  upon 
an  unconsecrated  altar,  a  table,  etc.  Also  attrib. 

c  1380  Antecrist  in  Todd  Three  Treat.  U'yclif  ( 1851)  146 
|>ei  susptnden  men  and  chirches,  bope  auters  and  super- 
altares.  14..  I'oc,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  614  35  Superaltarc,  a 
superaltarye.  c  1475 /'«•/.  Voc.  ibid.  753/25  Hoes  uperat I  are, 
a  superaltori.  1493-4  Rec.  St.  Alary  «////// (1904)  196  for 
makyng  of  the  ciossys  on  J>e  superaliarys,  uij  d.  1530 
PALSGR.  494/2  Thynke  you  this  superaltare  is  consecrate. 
1551  SIR  J.  WILLIAMS  Ace.  Monastic  Treas.  (Abbolsf.  Clubi 
24  A  superaltare,  garnished  with  siluer  and  gilte,  and  parte 
golde,  called  the  preate  saphure  of  Glasconbury.  1568 
GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  383  They  ordeyncd  a  Superaltare  of 
Siluer,  and  guilt,  and  therein  the  story e  of  Saint  Kdwarde 
was  grauen  most  curiously.  1578  in  Kempe  Losely  MSS. 


superaliaries.  1849  ROCK  Ch.  Fathers  I.  iii.  252  Another 
super-attar  of  jasper,  circular  in  shape,  and  mounted  in  silver, 
upon  which  St  Austin  was  said  to  nave  celebrated,  was  once 
in  the  possession  of  our  great  abbey  of  St.  Alban's.  1908 
Athenaeum  12  Sept.  298/1  No  relic  was  necessary  for  a  side 
altar  or  one  of  occasional  use,  provided  a  duly  consecrated 
small  portable  super-altar  stone  or  slab  was  used  by  the 
celebrant. 

2.  A  structure  erected  above  -in  altar  (at  the 
back)  :  a.  a  reredos  ;  b.  a  retable  or  gradine. 

1848  B.  WEBB  Cont.  Ecclesiol.  156  There  is  a  stone  super* 
altar  of  twelve  small  niches,  filled  by  figures.  1858  Direct. 
Anglic,  (ed.  J.  Purchas)  6  Along  the  back  of  the  intnsa  ex 
tends  a  ledge .. called  the  super-Altar;  upon  it  are  placed 
two  Lights,  and  between  these  a  cross  of  metal.  1860  [W.  L. 


STTPERANCY. 

COLLINS]  Luck  of  Lady  smede  1. 151  Here  is  the  great  super- 
altar,  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  in  silver  tricked  out  with  gold. 
1867  Church  <y  State  Rev.  16  Feb.  164  He  removed  a  Cross, 
and  a  pair  of  candlesticks,  together  with  the  superaltar  upon 
which  they  were  placed.  1870  F.  R.  WILSON  Ch.  Lindisf. 
132  Over  the  communion  table  there  is  a  marble  super-altar. 

t  Superancy.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  late  L.  super- 
antia,  f.  pres.  pple.  of  superdre :  see  SUPEBATE  and 
-ANCY.]  The  quality  of  exceeding  or  surpassing; 
superiority. 

1578  SIDNEY  Wanstcad  Play  m  Arcadia  etc.  (1605)  574 
Either  according  to  the  penetrancie  of  their  singing,  or  the 
melioritie  of  their  functions,  or  lastly  the  superancy  of  their 
merits. 

t  Superannate,  a>  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  med.L. 
superannatus  (of  cattle)  more  than  a  year  old,  f. 
super  annum  beyond  a  year:  see  SUPEH-  7  b  and 
-ATE2.  Cf.  F . suranntf,  It. soprannato.]  ~  SUPER 
ANNUATED. 

1608  J.  KING  Serm.  5  Nov.  15  It  is  not  so  auncient  & 
superannate  as  the  story  of  Pope  lone.  1619  MAXWELL  tr. 
Herodian  (1635)  268  He  alledging  he  was  super-annate,  re 
fuses  the  Empire.  [1652  C.  B.  STAPYLTON  Herodian  xiv.  121 
Audentius  therefore  safely  shall  them  Guard,  If  lie  be  pleas'd 
..But  he  replies  (with  Modesty)  I  cannot,  You  see,  quoth 
he,  my  time  is  super-ann'ate.] 

t  Superannate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  med.L, 
superannatus:  see  prec.  and  -ATE-1.] 

1.  intr.  To  live  beyond  the  year;  to  survive  till 
the  next  year. 

1616  BACON  Sylva  §  448  The  Dying,  in  the  winter,  of  the 
Roots  of  Plants,  that  are  Annuall,  seemeth  to  be  partly 
caused  by  the  Uver-Exprnce  of  the  Sap  into  Stalke,  and 
Leaves;  which  being  prevented)  they  will  super-annate,  if 
they  stand  warme. 

Cf.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Superannate,  Superannuate, 
to  out-wear  with  years,  to  out-live,  or  exceed  in  years,  to 
grow  old,  or  out  of  date,  to  live  longer.  Bac\on\, 

2.  trans,  'f  To  be  too  ancient  for. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  iii.  42  These  crumbling 
reliques.  .superannate  such  expectations. 

t  Superannated,  pa.  pple.  and  ppl.  a.  Obs. 
[f.  med.L.  superannatus  (see  above)  +  -ED1.]  = 
SUPERANNUATED. 

1605  CHAPMAN  All  Fools  in.  i.  267  Spent  poets,  super- 
annated  bachelers.  1610  DONNE  Pseudo-martyr  124, 1  neuer 
found.. that  a  Saint.. may  be  superannated,  and  grow  too 
old  to  bee  Canoniz'd.  1651  HP.  HALL  Confirm.  3  Can  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection . .  and  of  the  last  Judgment,  be 
ever  unseasonable,  and  super  annated?  i6«>4GATAKER  Disc. 
A pol.  42,  1  returned,  That  I  was  now  superannated,  and 
having  waived  the  Degree,  when  I  might  have  had  it  at 
thirtie  five,  would  not  now.  .seek,  .it  at  threescore. 

Superannuate,  a.  and  sb.  Now  rare.  [ad. 
mod.L.  *  super annudiu$i  altered  f.  superannatus 
SUPERANNATE.]  A.  adj.  =  SUPERANNUATED. 

1647  WARD  Simple  Cobler  21  As  if  former  Truths  were 
grown  superann  uate  and  s;iplesse,  if  not  altogether  ant  iquate. 
1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  i.  iv.  13,  I  believe  Hostname 
was  a  Gelding,  or  else  a  Stallion  super-annuate.  1765 
BLACKSTONE  Cointn.  \,  xiii.  421  Sailors,  ..when  maimed,  or 
wounded,  or  superannuate.  1866  MANSFIKLD  School  Life 
Winchester  Coll.  (i3;o)  237  Superannuate — a  boy  who  was 
obliged  [c  1840]  to  leave  at  Election,  owing  to  his  being  past  , 
eighteen  years  of  age.  '  Founders  '  were  not  '  Superannu 
ate  '  till  they  were  twenty-five.  1869  LOWELL  Cathedral  647 
Superannuate  forms  and  mumping  shams. 

B.  sb.  A  superannuated  person  ;  spec,  at  Win 
chester  School  (see  quot.  1866  in  A.). 

i8a»  JEFFERSON  /J-y/Y.  (1830)  IV.  351  Two  ancient  servants,    | 
who. .nave  a  reasonable  claim  to  repose. .in  the  sanctuary 
of  invalids  and  superannuates.     1855  POTTS  Liber  Cantabr.    \ 
i.  416  Funds  out  of  which  exhibitions,  .are  given  to  super- 
annuates  of  the  foundation  [of  Winchester  College].     1901 
Wcstm.  Gaz.  25  July  2/2  The  prison  service  is  no  longer  a    . 
refuge  for  the  superannuates  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

Superannuate  tsttpanrataft))  v.  [Back- 
formation  from  next.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  render  antiquated  or  obsolete  :  said 
of  the  lapse  of  time,  etc.  Also,  to  set  aside  or 
reject  as  antiquated  or  out-of-date.  Obs. 

1649  E.  MARBURV  in  Spurgeon  Treas,  David  xxxiv.  22  No 
age  shall  ever  superannuate  them  [sc.  God's  promises],  or  put 
them  out  of  full  force  and  virtue.  1660  H.  MORE  Alyst, 
Godl.  To  Rdr.  10  That  bold  Enthusiast,  .who  seems  to  en 
deavour  to  superannuate  Christianity  ..and  to  introduce 
another  Evangelic.  1680  —  Apocal.  Apoc.  220  Nor  does  this 
season,  being  Regnum  Spiritus,  superannuate  this  Sacra 
ment,  but  rather  call  for  it.  1691  NORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  119 
None  shall  be  thought  worthy  to  be  retained  in  it  but  only 
these  Two,  Praise  and  Love ;  all  the  rest  shall  be  super- 
annuated  and  cease.  1830  MACKINTOSH  Eth.  Philos. 
Wks.  1846  I.  55  Two  centuries  have  not  superannuated 
probably  more  than  a  dozen  of  his  [Hobbes's]  words.  1865 
Spectator  18  Feb.  176  The  Railway  companies,  .have  killed 
the  coaches,  superannuated  the  barges. 

•fb.  To  put  off  for  a  time.    Obs.  rare~*. 

1654  H.  L/ESTRANGE  Chas.  I  (1655)  125  Not  to  delay  and 
super-annuate  longer  this  expectation. 

2.  To  dismiss  or  discharge  from  office  on  account 
of  age ;  esp.  to  cause  to  retire  from  service  on  a 
pension  ;  to  pension  off. 

1692  LUTTRELL  Brief  R  el.  (1857)  II.  557  Collonel  Murray 
.  .is  superannuated,  and  a  pension  given  him  of  250^  for  life. 
1758  Case  «f  Authors  by  Prof.  Stated  57  Being  super-an 
nuated  with  a  lucrative  Sine-Cure.  183,5  MARRYAT  Jacob 
1'aithful  xlvj,  The  governors,  .thought  it  necessary  to  su 
perannuate  him  with  a  pension.  1838  DICKENS  Nich.  Nick. 
xxxv,  This  isn't  the  first  time  you've  talked  about  super 
annuating  me.  1885  Miss  IJRADDON  Wyllard's  Weird  I. 
vii.  196  Why  do  you  not  superannuate  poor  old  Gretton,  and 
let  Bothwell  be  your  steward? 
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3.  pass,  and  intr.  To  become  too  old  for  a  posi 
tion  or  office ;  to  reach  the  age  at  which  one  leaves 
a  school,  retires  from  an  office,  etc. 

1814  G.  HARDINGE  Let.  in  Nichols  Lit.  Anted.  /8th  C. 
(1814)  VIII.  543  He  was  educated  at  Eton  school, ..but 
superannuated,  and  became  a  member  of  St.  John's  College 
in  Cambridge.  1817  J.  EVANS  Excurs.  Windsor^  etc.  352 
At  nineteen  years  of  age  the  scholars  [at  Eton]  are  super 
annuated,  when  they  pass  off  some  to  Cambridge,  and  others 
to  Oxford.  1904  Daily  News  18  Apr.  3  [He]  will  superan 
nuate  at  the  forthcoming  Wesleyan  Conference,  and  retire 
from  the  editorship  of  the  Connexional  publications. 
b.  trans.  To  cause  to  be  too  old.  rare. 

1893  W.  G.  COLI.INGWOOD  Life  Ruskin.  1.  ix.  96  Ruskin 
could  not  now  go  in  for  honours,  for  his  lost  year  had  super 
annuated  him. 

4.  To  outlast,  outwear,  rare. 

1820  HAZLITT  Led.  Dram.  Lit.  294  The  passion  of  curi 
osity  had  in  him  (sc.  Sir  T.  Browne]  survived  to  old  age, 
and  had  superannuated  his  other  faculties. 
f5.  intr.  To  be  a  year  out  in  date.  Obs.  nonce-use. 
1655  H.  L'EsTRASGE  Chas.  I  Pref.  A  4,  In  assigning  all 
both  Things  and  Actions  their  proper  times,  no  one  of  which 
. .  is  so  in  these  Annals  mislaid,  as  to  super- animate,  and  not 
many  to  vary  from  the  very  day  of  their  prime  existence. 
[Cf.  SUPER-  8  (£).]. 

P  The  alleged  sense  '  to  last  beyond  the  year  ',  copied  in 
mod.  Diets,  from  Johnson,  is  founded  on  an  alteration,  in 
later  editions  of  Bacon,  of  SUPERANNATE  (q.  v.,  sense  i). 

Superannuated  (.s'^paramiw^ted),  pa.  pple. 
and  ppl.  a.  [f.  mod.L.  * superannuate ;  altered  from 
med.L.  superannatus  SUPEUANNATB,  after  L. 
anmtus  (see  ANNUAL).] 

1.  Of  persons  (or  animals)  :  Disqualified  or  inca 
pacitated  by  age  ;  old  and  infirm. 

f  Formerly  const,  to  with  inf.  —  too  old  to  be  or  to  do 
something ;  also  const,  from  =  not  subject  to  or  capable  of 
something,  on  account  of  old  age. 

pa.  pple.  1639  FULLER  Holy  War\.  xxii.  34  Barzillai,  super 
annuated  to  be  a  counier.  1643  SIR  T.  BROWSE  Relig.  Med. 
I.  §  42  Were  there  any  hopes  to  out-live  vice,  or  a  point  to  be 
super-annuated  from  sin.  1648  T.  \\\\*\.  Strength  Saints  Ep. 
Ded.  A  iij,  If  you  omit  to  elect  them,  they  must  (being 
superannuated)  bee  most  disgracefully  throwne  off.  1658 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  iv.  65  Old  age,  which,  .makes  men 
.  .superannuated  from  the  bold  and  couragious  thoughts  of 
youth.  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  212  When  any 
are  super-annuated,  ..seeing  they  can  do  no  more  Work  they 
are  to  expect  no  more  Wages.  1757  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to 
Mann.  17  Jan.,  I  trust  he  [sc.  the  Pope]  was  superannuated 
when  they  drew  from  him  the  late  Bull  enjoining  the  ad 
mission  of  the  Unigenitus  on  pajn  of  damnation.  1787 
Minor  59  The  horses,  being  likewise  superannuated,  were 
exchanged  for  others.  1851  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  I.  342, 
I  subscribed  regularly  to  Society,  and  knew  that  if  I  got 
superannuated  I  should  be  comfortably  maintained  by  the 
trade.  1873  HAMERTON  Intell.Life  i.  vii.  36  We  shall  be 
either  superannuated  or  dead. 

^/.  a.  c  1643  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  I.  20  This  goodly  an- 
tient  city,  .looks  like,  .some  superannuated  virgin  that  hath 
lost  her  lover,  a  1694  SOUTH  Scrm.t  Rout.  1.33  II.  247  Old 
Age . .  the  proper  Season  for  a  super-annuated  Sinner  to  en  joy 
the  Delights  of  Sin  in  the  Rebound.  1714  WATERLAND 
Lett.  Lay-Baptism  n.  iii.  (1892)  231  We  may  fairly  suppose 
there  might  be  about  a  thousand  [Levites]  fifty  years  old, 
and  conseo^iently  superannuated.  01791  WESLEY  Minutes 
Sev.Convers.  Wks.  1830  VIII.  326  How  can  we  provide 
for  superannuated  and  supernumerary  Preachers?  1819  A. 
CLARKE  in  Life  (1840)  ix.  331  A  superannuated  cock  whose 
muscles  were  impenetrable  to  the  teeth.  1836-7  DICKENS 
S/d.  Bozt  Boarding- House  i,  Mr*  Cat  ton  was  a  superannuated 
beau — an  old  boy.  1886  W.  J.  TUCKER  E.  Europe  no 
A  giggle  from  a  withered  superannuated  governess. 

absol.  i^afi  LEONI  Alberti's  A  re  hit,  I.  86/2  Those  whom 
you  take  in.. are  the  Superannuated,  and  those  who  want 
their  Senses. 

b.  transf.  of  personal  actions  or  attributes. 
1707  Reflex,  itf on  Ridicule  301  Her  superannuated 
Charms.  1851  THACKERAY  Esmond  i.  xi,  With  a  fascinat 
ing,  superannuated  smile  she  complimented  him  on  his  wit. 
1860  MOTLEY  Netherl.  vii.  I.  436  In  all  this  there  was  much 
of  superannuated  coquetry. 

2.  Of  things:   Impaired  by  age,  worn  out ;  anti 
quated,  obsolete,  out  of  date. 

pa.  pple.  a  1633  AUSTIN  Medit.  (1635)  280  The  pleasure  I 
tooke  in  them  [sc.  worldly  things],  .being  taken  off,  they 
wither,  grow  us.elesse,  and  are  super-animated,  like  an  old 
tent.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  IVine^  In  France,  the 
Wines  that  keep  best,.. are  reckon'd  superannuated  at  five 
or  six  Leaves  old.  1883  H.  JUTA  tr.  Van  tier  Lindens  Instil. 
Holland  283  The  judgments  of  the  High  Court  become 
superannuated  after  a  lapse  of  five  years... The  judgments 
of  Amsterdam,  however,  do  not  become  superannuated. 

ppl.  a.  1654  CIAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  in.  xi.  148  From  rags, 
Snattocks,  Snips,,  .super-annuated  Smocks  and  Shirts,  come 
very  faire  Sheets.  1665  GLANVILL  Scepsis  Sci.  vi.  25  This 
superannuated  Conceit  deserves  no  more  of  our  remem 
brance,  1680  Dial.  betw.  Timothy  ff  Titus  3  Thy  thread 
bare  Cassock  and  superannuated  Beaver.  1832  tr.  Sis- 
mondfs  Ital.  Rep.  v.  115  Vieri  de  Cerchi.  .proposed  to  sub 
stitute  equal  laws,  for  superannuated  proscriptions.  1856 
N.  Brit.  Rw.  XXVI.  67  The  three  Theologies,  which  now 
stand  in  view  of  our  British  Christianity— namely,  the  super 
annuated  Logical,  the  modern  Philosophical,  and  the  future 
Biblical,  absol.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  xlii,  Obstinate 
adherence  to  the  superannuated. 

b.  loosely.  That  has  lasted  a   very  long  time ; 
inveterate  ;  very  old.  rare. 

1644  QUARLES  Barnabas  <$•  B.  36  Hath  Gilead  balm  enough 
to  heal  thy  superannuated  sores?  1839  DE  QUINCEY  Recoil. 
Lakes  Wks.  1 862  1 1. 6  No  more  than  the  sun  fails  to  gladden 
the  heart,  because  it  is  that  same  old  superannuated  sun 
that  has  gladdened  it  for  thousands  of  years. 

3.  Discharged  from  service  on  a   pension  after 
attaining  a  certain  age.     Also  said  of  the  pension. 


SUPERABROGATION. 

1740  CIBBER  Apol.  (1756)  I.  116  He  dy'd  soon  after,  a 
superannuated  pensioner.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humphry  Cf. 
J3  July,  A  superannuated  lieutenant  on  half-pay.  1802 
JAMES  Milit.  Diet.  s.  v.,  To  be  placed  upon  the  super 
annuated  list  is  to  be  recommended  to  the  board  at  Chelsea. 
1817  Jrnl.  Ho.  Commons  L.XXII.  97/1  Superannuated  or 
retired  Allowances,  to  Persons  late  belonging  to  the  Office 
of  Ordinance.  1848  DICKENS  Haunted  Man  i.  13  There's 
my  father, ..  superannuated  keeper  and  custodian  of  this 
Institution,  eigh-ty-seven  year  old. 

Superannuation     (vut-pmeoittdi-jaQ).      [f. 

SUPERANNUATE  or  prec. :  see  -ATION.] 

1.  The  condition  of  being  superannuated;  impair 
ment  of  the  powers  or  faculties  by  old  age ;  the 
state  of  having  outlived  one's  vigour ;  senile  infir 
mity  or  decay.    Obs.  or  rare. 

Z75S  JOHNSON,  Superannuation,  the  state  of  being  dis 
qualified  by  years.  1771  MRS.  DELANY  LifefyCorr.  Ser.n. 
(1862)  I.  449,  I  feel  so  old  yl  its  impossible  to  stir  from  home. 
Sorry  I  am  you  shd  be  affected  by  my  superannuation.  1781 
T.  POWNALL  Treat.  Antiq.  54  The  mere  dealing  of  super- 
annuation.  1824  HOGG  Conf.  Sinner  85  In  his  last  ravings, 
he  uttered  some  incoherent  words.  ..These.. were  the  words 
of  superannuation.  1817  SCOTT  Chron.  Canongate  i,  To 
dribble  away  life  in  exchanging  bits  of  painted  pasteboard 
round  a  green  table,  for  the  piddling  concern  of  a  few  shil 
lings,  can  only  be  excused  in  folly  or  superannuation. 

fb.   The  condition  of  being  out  of  date;  anti 
quated  or  obsolete  state  or  character. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Superannuation,  an  out-living,  or  growing 
out  of  date,  a  1834  COLERIDGE  Church  fy  State  (1839)  277, 
I.. doubt,  whether  the  superannuation  of  sundry  supersti 
tious  fancies  be  the  result  of  any  real  diffusion  of  sound 
thinking.  1845  DE  QUINCEY  John  FosterVtks.  1890  XI.  337 
A  monk  he  seemed  by.,  the  superannuation  of  his  knowledge. 

2.  The  action  of  superannuating  an  official ;  also, 
the  allowance  or  pension  granted  to  one   who  is 
discharged  on  account  of  age. 

a  1704  T.  BROWN  Walk  round  Lond.t  Coffee- Houses  (1709) 
39  Their  [sc,  the  lieutenants']  only  hopes  were  now  Half- 
Pay,  or  Superanuation.  1820  Edin.  Rer.  XXXIII.  485 
Superannuations  in  the  Foreign  Office.  1834  Act  4  <fr  5 
Will.  /K,  c.  24  §  10  In  no  Case. .shall  any  Superannuation 
or  Allowance  exceeding  Two  Thirds  of  the  Salary  and 
Emoluments  of  any  such  Officer,  Clerk,  or  Person,  be 
granted.  1863  P.  BARRY  Dockyard  Econ.  3  Buildings. -in 
which  wretched  labourers  wear  out  soul  and  body  for  13$. 
weekly  and  contingent  superannuation.  1887  RUSKIN  Prx- 
terital\.$  92.i63The  superannuation,  according  to  law,  in  his 
sixtieth  year  of  Joseph  Couttet,  the  Captain  of  Mont  Blanc. 
b.  At  certain  schools,  the  attainment  of  the 
specified  age  at  which  a  boy  is  required  to  leave. 

1831  W.  L.  BOWLES  Life  Ken  II.  Introd.  p.  xiv,  After  his 
superannuation  at  [  Winchester]  School,  be  has  another  year's 
grace.  1865  AVrtrtVr  o,  Sept.  285/3  Nineteen  years. .is. .the 
age  prescribed  by  King  Henry's  Statutes  for  the  super 
annuation  of  his  scholars  [at  Eton]. 

3.  attrib.  (in  sense  2),  as  superannuation  allow 
ance,  fund,  scheme. 

1817  Jrnl.  Ho.  Commons  LXXII.  276/2  To  defray,  the 
charge  of  the  Superannuation  Allowances  or  Compensations. 
1821  in  Part.  Tapers  £ng.  (1828)  V.  492  That  the  Individuals 
who  may  hereafter  enjoy  the  benefit  of  Superannuation 
Allowances,  should  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to  a  Super 
annuation  Fund.  1891  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  20  Oct.  2/3  Recent 
inquiries  into  superannuation  schemes.  1911  Act  i  (J-  2  Geo. 
ft  c-  55  §  25  A  superannuation  or  other  provident  fund. 

Superannu-ity.  rare.  [f.  prec,,  after  annuity.'} 

1.  Superannuated  condition. 

1781  COWPER  Let.  to  y.  Hill  3  Feb.,  A  writer,  .might 
construct  a  plausible  argument  to  prove  that  the  world  itself 
is  in  a  state  of  superannuation,  if  there  be  such  a  word.  If 
not,  there  must  be  such  a  one  as  superannuity. 

2.  A  superannuation  allowance, 

1893  Daily  News  4  Dec.  5/3  He  was  superannuated  upon 
his  full  pay,  and  upon  this  superannuity.. he  lived  for  more 
than  fifty  years. 

So  Sirperannu'itant,  one  who  is  superannuated 
or  receives  a  superannuation  allowance. 

1830  CASSAN  Bishops  of  Bath  $•  Wells  n.  271  Let  the  sur 
plus  proceeds  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  superannuitants. 

t  Su:perappa-rent,  a.  Obs.  rate-1,     [ad.  L. 

snperappdretis,  -ent-t  pres.  pple.  of  superapparere  : 
see  SUPEK-  2  and  APPEARS.]  Appearing  above  the 
rest ;  prominent,  conspicuous. 

1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  109  He  was  callede  Epi- 
phanes,  as  noble  other  superapparente  (L.  s uper  apparens ]. 

t  Supera-rrogancy.  Obs.  [ad.  mod.L.  super- 
arogancia,  suggested  by  Tindale  (  Wicked  Mammon, 
1528,  26  b)  as  'a  meter  terme  '  for  '  opera  super- 
erogationis'.  See  SUPER-  9,  AIIROGANCY.]  Extreme 
arrogance,  with  allusion  to  supererogation.  So 
t  Supera'rrogant  a.  \  f  Supera'rrogate  v.  trans. , 
to  claim  or  assume  with  great  arrogance ;  intr.  to 
behave  withgreat  arrogance;  fSu  perarroga  tion. 

15936.  HARVEY  Pierce**  Super.  13  Heehath  builded  towers 
of  Superarrogatipn  in  his  owne  head.  1599  LINCHE  Fount. 
Anc.  Fiction  E  iij,  Foiled  and  disgraced  in  such  their  super- 
arrogating  challenges.  1601  DKACON  &  WALKER  Answ.  to 
Darei  1 18  Howsoeuer  the  pride  of  mans  nature  might  super- 
arrogate  some  thing  vntoit  selfe.  1614-15  BOYS  hxp.  fest. 
Ep.  $  Gosp.  Wks.  (1630)  607  They  be  works  of  supererroga- 
tion,  or,  if  you  will  haply  of  superarrogation.  1615  T.  ADAMS 
Black  Devil  16  To  cure  spirituall  impotencies,  leprosies,  & 
possessions,  .is  not  in  his  power,  though  in  his  pride,  and 
super-arrogant  glory.  1633  STRUTHKK  True  Happiness  55 
The  old  blinde  cyclopick  superarrogancie.  1634  HEYWOOD 
&  BROME  Witches  of  Lane.  n.  D  j  b,  You  seeme  to  me  to 
super-arrogate,  Supplying  the  defects  of  all  your  kindred  To 
innoble  your  own  name.  1651  H.  L'£STKAN(;K  Answ.  Marq. 
Worcester  21  Supererogation  (or  Superarrogancy  rather). 


STJPERATE. 

t  Superate,  pa.  pple.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  superalusi 
pa.  pple.  of  superaret  f.  super  over,  above.]  Over 
come,  conquered. 

c  1450  Mankind  306  In  Macro  Plays  12  The  rebellyn  of  my 
flesch,  now  yt  ys  superatt.  1515  BARCLAY  Kgloges  iv.  (1570) 
C  vj  b,  Hercules, .  Was  by  this  monster  ouercome  and  superate. 

t  Superate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  superat-,  pa. 
ppl.  stem  of  supcrdre*.  see  prec.  and  -ATE  3.] 

1.  trans.  To  rise  above,  overtop. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelkoner's  Bk.  Physicke  113/2  Take  the 
flowers  of  Verwene,.  .infuse  heeron  oyle  Olive,  that  the 
flowers  may  be  superatede  &  covered  the  depth  of  thre 
fingers.  Ibid.  200/1  liurye  both  these  pots,  .that  the  earth 
may  superate  the  superior  pot,  the  altitude  of  a  qv[arter] 
of  a  yarde. 

2.  To  surpass,  exceed. 

1596  J.  TBUSSELL  in  Southwell  Triumphs  over  Death  To 
Rdr.,    1  hat  when  a  tempest  comes  their  Barke  to  tosse, 
Their  passions  shall  not  superate  their  losse.     1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.)  Superatet . .  to  exceed,  to  excel.     1657  TOMLINSON 
J\enoitls  Di$p.   i.   vi.    xxvi.    387    A    Physician .  .who    being 
accustomed   to  eat  bitter  almonds  would  superate  all   in 
drinking  (orig.  omnes potando  superabat\. 

3.  To  overcome,  conquer  ;  to  get  over,  surmount. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  GuitUmeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  49/2  The  Pa- 
tient   might    be  wholy  superated   and   overcome,  and  fall 
downe  dead.     1653  GAUDEN  Hierasp.  364  Unexpected  en 
chantments,,  .which  salve  all  inconveniences,  superate  all 
hyperbolies,  and  transcend  all  difficulties.  i69i\V.NiCHOLLS 
AHSIU.  Naked  Gospel  18    He  does  not  enumerate  all  the 
difficulties  their  Faith  was  to  superate.     1788  Trifier^Q.  25. 
325,  I . .  can  superate  a  mortification  in  any  part  of  the  body 
without  amputation. 

Superation  (s'wpor£-Jan).  rare.  [ad.  L.  super- 
atiOj  -onem,  n.  of  action  f.  superare  (see  prec.).] 

1.  Overcoming,  surmoiintitifr,  conquest. 

1866  Ho  WELLS  Venetian  Life  ii.  29  This  superb  and  ar 
tistic  superation  of  the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  dancing. 

2.  Astron.  *  The  apparent  passing  of  one  planet 
by  another,   in   consequence    of  the   more   rapid 
movement  in  longitude  of  the  latter '  (Cent.  Diet.'}. 

Superb  (si«p5ub),  a.  [ad.  L.  superbus  proud, 
superior,  distinguished,  magnificent.  Cf.  F.  su- 
perbe,  It.  superbo.] 

1.  Of  buildings,  monuments,  and  the  like  :  Of 
noble  and  magnificent  proportions  or  aspect. 

1549  Coiitpl.  SiOt.  iii.  25  The  kyng  anchises  latnentit  the 
distructione  of  the  superb  troy.  1685  Brit.  Spec,  in  Their 
humble  Cottages  he  changed  into  fair  Houses  and  stately 
Palaces,  superb  Porticoes,  and  sumptuous  Baths,  a.  1700 
EVKLYN  Diary  23  May  1645,  Behind  the  quire  is  the  superb  i 
chapell  of  Ferdinand  I.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  • 
II.  398  This  superb  obelisk  was,  by  order  of  Sixtus  V..  .re 
moved.  1811  SCOTT  Kenitiv.  .\\.\viii,  In  this  mood,  the 
vindictive  and  ambitious  Karl  entered  the  superb  precincts 
of  the  Plea^ance.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony.  II.  x.  508  The 
church  itself,  .gradually  gave  way  to  the  superb structuie 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 

.   2.  Grandly  and  sumptuously  equipped,  arrayed, 
or  decorated. 

a.  1700  EVELYN  Diary  22  Oct.  1658,  Saw  the  superb  funerall 
of  the  Protector.  1717  PRIOR  Almai.  382  Thus,  if  V'ou  Dine 
with  my  Lord  May  r,..  painted  Flags,  superb  and  neat,  Pro 
claim  You  welcome  to  the  Treat.  1763  CHURCHILL  Ghost 
iv.  639  A  superb  and  feather 'd  hearse,  Be-cutcheon'd  and  be- 
tagg  d  with  Verse.  1795  Gentl.  Mag-.  July  607/1  A  superb 
watch,  set  with  brilliants.  1814  SCOTT  Wav.  xvj,  He  tired 
his  piece  accordingly,  but  missed  the  superb  monarch  of  the 
feathered  tribes.  1894  P.  PIXKKRTON  A  driaticn,  On  A  solan 
Hills,  1  survey  The  procession  superb  of  the  clouds. 

b.  in  specific  appellations  of  many  gorgeously 
coloured  birds,  plants,  etc.;  see  quots. 

Superb  bird  of  paradise,  Lophorhina  (Parndisea) 
superba,  a.  species  of  which  the  male  U  violct'black  with 
green  iridescence,  having  a  gorget  of  metallic  green  feathers, 
and  an  erectile  hood  or  mantle  of  velvet-black  plumes  on  the 
shoulders  ;  superb  lily,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Gloriosa 
(Methonicti),  esp.  C.  super  fa  ;  superb  warbler,  the  blue 
wren  of  Australia,  Mafnrus  cyanens.  (See  Shaw'sZ<W.  for 
many  other  names  of  birds.) 

1760  J.  I.KK/M/rW.  Hot.  (i788)App.,  Superb  Lily,  Gloriosa. 
1783  LATHAM  Gen.  Synopsis  Birds  II.  n.  709  Superb 
Pheasant,  Phasianns  $nf>trbits.  1796  NF.MKICH  Polygl.* 
Lex.)  Superb  warbler,  ftlotacilia  cyaneii.  iSoa  SHAW  Gen. 
Zool.  III.  n.  433  Superb  Snake.  Coluber  Elegant Usimus. . 
appears  to  be  u  beautiful  species,  measuring  about  two  feet  in 
length.  1809  Ibid.  VII.  n.  494  Superb  Paradise- bird.  Para* 
aisea  Supfrba,  ..This  species  is  about  the  size  of  a  Thrush, 
and  is  a  bird  uf  great  singularity  of  plumage.  1847  L.  LEICH. 
itARDT  Lh'trland  Exped.  iii.  80  We  also  ooserved  the  superb 
warbler,  Malurus  cyaneus  of  Sydney.  1901  Kncycl.  Brit. 
XXV.  795/1  The  death  adder,  the  brown,  the  black,  the 
superb,  and  the  tiger  snakes  [of  Australia). 

3.  Of  conditions,  language,  thought,  etc.:  Grand, 
stately,  majestic, 

1784  Cowi-KK  Tiroc.  751  Or  is  thine  house,  though  less 
superb  thy  rank,  If  not  a  scene  of  pleasure,  a  mere  blank. 
1825  J.  NKAL  Bra.  Jonathan  I.  90  Ttie  superb  language  of 
^Joh.  a  1834  CoLERitJCK  Nates  4  Lett,  bhnks.  (1875)  220 
The  lines,  as  epic  narrative,  are  superb.  1851  Kt  SKIN  Stones 
Venice  I.  vii,  ft  17  A  superb  breadth  of  proportion. 

4.  Expressing  emphatic   approval :    Very   fine  ; 
splendid  ;  magnificent. 

ai7»9  CONCREVK  An  Impossible  Thing  190  Not  all  the 
Wiles  that  Hell  could  hatch  Could  conquer  that  Superb 
Mustach.  1753  MRS.  DKLANY  Let.  to  Mrs.  Drives  3  Dec., 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  things  1  ever  read  in  my  life;  was  ever 
a  superb  family  better  described  !  1817  DISRAELI  Viv.Grey 
v.  ix,  The  dinner  was  sumptuous,  the  wines  superb.  1871 
JENKINSON  frngl.  Lake  Distr.  (1879)  i8t  During  the  descent 
there  are  superb  views  of  a  portion  of  the  higher  reach  of 
Ullswater.  1908  [Miss  FOWLER)  Bttw.  Trent  %  Ancholme 
IDC  One  of  the  most  superb  singers  of  our  century. 
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f  5.  Proud,  haughty.  Obs. 

1654  tr.  Sciidery's  Curia  Pol.  166  If  they  be  too  superb  and 
haughty  their  pride  is  to  be  punished  with  severity,  a  1697 
AUBREY  Lives,  JK  Oitghtrcd  (1898)  II.  in  before  he  dyed 
he  burned  a  world  of  papers,  and  sayd  that  the  world  was 
not  worthy  of  them  ;  he  was  so  superb. 

t  Supe'rbiate,  V.  Obs,  rare.  [f.  L.  superbia 
pride,  or  superblre  to  be  proud:  see  -ATE 3.  Cf. 
It.  superbirt)  superbiare.] 

1.  trans.  To  render  haughty.     In  quot.  absol. 
16*8    FULTHAM   Resolves  n.  [i.]  Ixix.  196  Italic  builds  a 

Villaine:  Spaine  superbiates;  Germanic  makes  a  Drunkard. 

2.  intr.  To  be  proud  (to  do  something). 

1785  TRUSLER  Mod.  Times  III.  144,  I  was  introduced  to 
him  as  one  of  the  literati,  whom  he  must  superbiate  to  re 
ceive. 

t  Supe  rbieiice.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  supcrbien- 
tem\  see  next  and  -ENCE.]  'Proud'  or  luxuriant 
growth. 

1671  GREW  Anat.  PI.  I.  vi.  §  2  As  the  Pilling  is  but  the 
Continuation  of  the  utmost  part  of  the  Barque;  so  is  this, 
but .  .the  swclth  and  superbience  of  the  Inner  Part  thereof. 

t  Supe  rbient,  a.  Obs.  r#re.  [ad.  L.  super- 
bientem,  pres.  pple.  of  super  hire  to  be  proud,  f. 
super-bits  proud,  SUPERB.  Cf.  It.  superbient eJ\ 
Insolent,  overbearing. 

1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  GOT/.  Eng.  i.  xxxviii.  93  The  wise 
Saxon  King,  espying  the  danger  in  entrusting  the  lives  and 
estates  of  the  poorest  sort  unto  the  dictate  of  these  superbient 
humours.  1651  Ibid,  ii.lxiv.2i3  He  wanted  his  Fathers sence, 
and  had  too  much  of  his  Grandfather's  superbient  humour. 

t  Superbi-fical,  a.  Obs.  rar<*—°t  [f.  L.  super- 
biftcus,  {.  sitpt-rbus  SUPERB  :  see  -FIG  and  -AL.] 
So  f  Superbi-loquence  [L.  superbiloquentia\^ 
f  Superbrloquent  a. 

1656  BLOUNT  Gl0ssogr.,Superl>ijical,.. \hs\\.  doth  a  thing 
proudly,  that  makes  proud.  Ibid.t  Superbifoquence, .  .arro 
gant  specking,  proud,  and  haughty  words.  1658  PHILLII-S, 
Suferbilixjuent)  speaking  proudly  or  haughtily. 

t  Supe'rbious,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  sitper- 
Irieus  (=  obs.  It.  sitperbioso]  or  ad.  med.L.  * super- 
biosus,  f.  superbia  pride,  f.  sitperbits  SUPERB.] 

1.  Proud,  overbearing,  insolent. 

c  1510  Calendar  ofSkeph.  E  iv,  Ye  moyste  rayne  of  dethc 
whiche. -causeth  them  to  tumble  by  the  strength  of  theyr 
superbyous  blastes  into  the  fourneys  euerlastynge.  1595 
Locrine  \\.  iv.  25  Superbious  Brittaine,  thou  shalt  know  too 
soone  The  force  of  Humlier  and  his  Scithians.  1603  HARSNET 
Pop.  Impost,  xxiii.  162  That  addition,  in  scorne  and  super- 
bious  contempt  annexed  by  you,  vnto  our  publique  prayer, 
God  saue  theQueene.  ?a  1700  tn  D'Israeli  Cur.  Lit.,  Hist. 
Theatre  during  Snfpr.t  Those  proud  parroting  players,  .a 
sort  of  superbious  ruffians. 

2.  Stately,  grand,  superb. 

1588  PAHKE  tr.  Mcruioza's  f/ist.  China  17  In  all  such  cities 
that  bee  the  heads  of  the  proujnces,  is  resident  a  vizroy,.. 
and  dwelleth  in  the  house  that  (in  euery  such  citie)  the  king 
hath  ordeined  ..  all  the  which  ..  are  superbious  and  ad* 
mirable.  1650  J.  REYNOLDS  Flower  Fidel.  5  Beholding  the 
Zephyr-Gale  fairly  blow  the  Swanlike  Sails  from  the  super 
bious  Mast.  1657  TOMLINSON  Kenan's  Di$p.  Pref.,  Here 
you  may  view  the  superbious  Trees.  1714  MHS.  MANLEY 
Adv.  Rivclla  79  The  superbious  chief  Seat  of  the  Doubles. 

Hence  tSupe-rbiouilyodV.,  superbly;  fSnpe'r- 
bioninesi,  superbness. 

i63»LiTHcow  Trav.  vm.  s&jMosquees.  .are  well  benefited 
And  >uperbiously  decored  within  and  without,  c  1650  /  v« 
Bellianis  78  The  Prince  Don  Gallaneo.  .did  superbiously 
adorn  himself.  1654  COKAINE  Diana  a  iv.  367  The  super- 
biousnesse  of  Asia,  and  the  rarities  of  Africa  here  demon 
strated  the  extreames  of  their  power. 

Superbity  (s'«p5ubHi).  rare.  In  6  superbite. 
[a.  OF.  superbitt  or  ad.  med.L.  *superbitast  f. 
superbtts  SUPERB:  see  -ITY.]  Pride,  arrogance. 
Also  concr.  an  embodiment  of  pride,  a  proud 
person. 

a  1550  /mage  Hypocr.  n.  81  in  Skelton's  IVks.  (1843)  ?'- 
423  And  eke  it  is  forbode  That  he  no  novice  be,  Le^t  with 
superbite  He  do  presume  to  hye.  1653  R.  SANDERS 
Physiogn.,  Moles  7  In  a  woman,  it  denotes  superbity,  and  an 
elated  mimic.  1686  tr.  Chtirdins  '/  rav.  Persia  117  In  all 
his  Actions  and  Discourse  [he]  manifested  a  most  insupport 
able  Superbity.  1903  Sat.  Kev,  22  Aug.  234  The  unimagina 
tive  superbities  find  themselves  confronted  by  a  force  they 
have  always  striven  to  ignore. 

Superbly  (sfwpa-jbU),  adv.  [f.  SUPERB  a.  + 
-LY  2?|  Iii  a  superb  manner. 

1.  With  a  magnificent  or  majestic  aspect  or  de 
meanour. 

1761-3  CHURCHILL  Ghost  r:.  1174  With  labour'd  visible 
design  Art  strove  to  be  superbly  fine.  1811  J.  WILSON  Isle 
of  Paints  in.  825  He  calmly  views  The  gallant  vessel  loss 
Her  prow  superbly  up  and  down.  1865  '  K.  C.  CLAYTOH  ' 
Cruel  Fortune  \.  172  The  Countess  swept  superbly  from  the 
room.  1870  LOWF.LL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  i.  (187.1)  184  A 
mountain  seen  from  different  sides  by  many  lands,  itself 
superbly  solitary. 

2.  With  sumptuous  provision,  equipment,  adorn 
ment,  or  decoration. 

1761  CHURCHILL  Apology  151  For  me  let  hoary  Fielding 
bite  the  ground,  So  nobler  Pickle  stand  superbly  bound. 
1771  WILKES  Corr.  (1805)  IV.  138,  I  went  to  Deptford  ;  and 
dined  most  agreeably,  as  well  as  superbly,  on  board  an  East 
Indian  ship.  1784  tr.  Bcckford's  ^athek  (1868)  73  Vaihek 
came  close  after,  superbly  robed.  1835  LYTTOM  Rienzi  \.  i, 
'1  heir  steeds  caparisoned  superbly. 

3.  Very  finely,  splendidly. 

i8a8  LVTTOM  p'elham  I.  xi,  She  supplied  the  place  of  the 
dilapidated  baronet  with  a  most  superbly  mustachioed  Ger 
man.  1863  '  E.  C  CLAYTON  '  Queens  oj  Song  II.  145  She 
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I    was  equally  grand  as  Semiramide  and  as  Arsace,  and  sang 
I     the  music  of  both  parts  superbly.     1892  Photogr.  Ann.  11. 

p.  Ixvii,  The  most  fascinating  of  all  paper  Printing  Method*. 

Gives  the  mo?.l  superbly  finished  pictures. 

Supe  rbliess.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
Superb  character  or  quality. 

1696  PHILLII-S  (ed.  5),  Supcrbness,  Pride,  Haughty  Disdain. 
1898  G.  W.  CAULE  Grandissimes  xiv.  76  It  was  a  femininity 
without  humanity— something  that  made  her,  with  all  her 
superbness,  a  creature  that  one  would  want  to  find  chained. 

f  Superbou-nd,  v.,  obs.  contr.  f.  SUPERABOUND. 

1561  EDEN  Arte  Nauig.  Pref.,  Suche  as.  .superbounde  in 
all  notorious  vyces.  1640  SANUEKSON  Serw,  11681)  II.  150 
As  his  sufferings  encreased,  his  comforts  had.. such  a  pro 
portionable  rise,  that  where  tiiose  abounded,  these  did  rather 
super  bound* 

tSupe'rbous,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [i.  L.  superbus  : 
sec  SUPERB  ami  -uus.]  •  STPKUBIUUS. 

1584  SOUIHKKNK  in  Putteiiham  l-.ng.  Poesie  in.  xxii.  (Arb.j 
259.  1601  W,  PARKY  '/'far.  .V/r  A.Sherley  10  A  most  inso 
lent  superbous  and  insulting  people.  1652  K.IKKMAN  Clfrio 
i  (V  Lozia  156  The  General  made  twosuperbous  Triumphs  ol 
vanquisher  and  vanquished.  1653  A.  WILSON  Jas.  /,  251  A 
house  of  that  Superbous  and  elegant  Structure.  1660  K. 
BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Tiav,  72  He  esteemes  himself  very 
potent,  and  as.su mes  very  Miperbuus  and  high  Titles.  1709 
MKJ..  MANLKY  Secret  Man.  (1720)  IV.  107  They,  .lotlg'd 
liiin  at  a  liner  Palace,  more  supeibous  than  the  former. 

Supercargo  (s^pajka-j^J.  [Alteration  oi' 
SUPKACAEGO  by  prefix-substitution.]  An  officer  on 
board  a  merchant  ship  whose  business  it  is  to 
superintend  ihe  cargo  and  the  commercial  trans 
actions  of  the  voyage,  f  Also  formerly,  an  agent 
,  who  superintended  a  merchant's  business  in  a 
foreign  country. 

1697  DAMIMKK  I'ov.  (1729)  1.5:1  One  Mr.  Moody,  who  was 
Supercargo  of  the  bhip.      1710  UK  FOE  t>w.«v  i.  (Globe)  39 
The  ljue>tion  was,  whether  f  would  go  their  Super-C.u  go 
in  the  Ship  to  mai.age  the  Trading  Part   upon  the  Cua>t  of 
Guinea1.'      1732   FIELDING  Lottery  ii.  14  A  Man  of  the  first 
Quality,  and  one  of  the  bot  Kstatc.s  in  the  Kingdom  :  Why, 
he'sasrichasa  Supercargo.  1782 1  'hi  1.  J'rans.  I, XX II. 48 The 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  to  give  proper  orders 
to  their  factois  and  super-cargoes  in  China,  to  piocure  some 
of  the  be*t  seed  that  can  be  obtained.    1800  Asiat.  Ann.  Rtg., 
Hist.   hid.  32/2  With  the  port  of  Rangoon,  .they  carried 
on  a  very  considerable  trade,  and  had  supercargoes  btaliuned 
there.      1828-43  TvrtER ///*/.  Scot.  (1864)  I.  272  Richard  le 
Furbur,  a  trader  of  the  inland  town  of  Roxburgh,  had  sent 
factors  or  supercargoes  to  manage  his  business  in  foreign 
countries.     1836   MAKRYAT  Pirate  ix,  The  pirate  had  been 
questioning  the  supercargo  as  to  the  contents  of  the  vessel. 
c  1870  GL.UJSTONK  in  Morley  Life  11903)  I.  i.  i.  9  My  father 
. .  went  in  one  of  these  ships  at  a  very  early  age  as  a  super 
cargo. 

transf.  1713  Guardian  No.  95  P  i  Mr.  Purville  was  Super- 
|  cargo  to  the  great  Hamper,  in  which  were  the  following 
,  Goods. 

Hence  Superca  rg-osliip,  the  office  or  occupation 
of  supercargo. 

1809   P.  IRVING  in  M7.  Irving* s  Lift  $  Lett.  (1864)  I.  222, 

I  am  averse  to  any  supercargoship,  or  anything  that  may 

1     bear  you  to  distant  or  unfriendly  climates.      1879  HII.L  Life 

\     It-i>ing  55  He  seems  even  to  have  considered  a  supercargo- 

!  ship. 

Supercede,  var.  (now  erron.)  of  SUPERSEDE. 
Supercelestial  (si«:p3js/le'stial),  a.  (s6.)  [f. 

late  L.  superc&lestis  =  Gr.  vntpovpavios  :  see  SUPEK- 
i  a,  4,  and  CELESTIAL.     Cf.  obs.  F.  superceleste ; 

;    It.  sopracceUstC)  1'y.  sobrecelesle ;   Sp.,  Pg.  sobre- 

!    celestial.'} 

1.  That  is  above  the  heavens;  situated  or  existing 
above  the  firmament. 

*559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  2  Ploloma:us, 
Atlas,  and  Alphonsus ..  founde  out  the  inanitions  course  and 
sondry  motions,  of  the  supercelesti.il!  bodies.  1561  [see 
hr ncKi.KsTlAL  A.].  1635  SWAN  .V/Vv.  ,1/uw'i  (1670)  31  How 
can  it  therefore  be  that  these  should  be  those  supercelestial 
waters  separated  from  all  other  wateis  by  the  liimament,  MX-- 
ing  the  firmament  is  above  them?  1660  Iv.i  i.'i  Benttr.  <y 
Ur.  ii.  (1682)  Index  Hhij  b,  t/yperuraniii, .  .Supercelestial 
things,  which  the  Gnosticks  bragg'd  that  they  were  able  to 
see.  1684  T.  BURNET  Th.  Earth  i.  16  Some  have  thought 
those  to  be  waters  plac'd  above  the  highest  heavens,  or 
super-celestial  waters.  1744  BERKELEY  Sirjs  9  366  What 
this  philosopher  in  his  Ptucdrus  speaketh  of  the  super- 
celestial  region,  and  the  divinity  resident  therein.  1847 
LEWES  Hist.  Phitos.  (1867)  I.  vi.  iv.  250  No  poet  has  ever 
celebrated  these  supercelestial  things,  nor  ever  will  celebrate 
them,  as  they  doerve. 

2.  More  than  heavenly  ;   of  a  nature  or  character 
higher  than  celestial. 

1561  DAI'S  tr.  ttitllingcr  on  A  foe.  (1573)  19  The  augmenta 
tion  of  the  supcrcelestiall  grace  and  lyght.  1578  J.  JONKS 
Preserv.  Bodtf  -V  Soule  Ep.  Ded.,  The  supercelestiall  or  not 
to  be  scene  graces  in  God  are  very  manifestly  knowen  by  his 
most  wonderful  workes.  1644  SIR  E.  DERISG  Prop.  Sacr.  ii. 
17  A.. supercelestiall, .  .life-giving  mystery.  1671  STEKRY 
Freed.  II  'tit  d'75)  230  Jesus  Chri-it  is  a  supernatural,  super- 
cailestial  Spirit,  far  above  the  nature  of  Souls  or  Angels  in 
the  first  Creation,  a  1711  KKN  Hymns  Erang^.  Poet.  Wks. 
1721  I.  97  Discourse  salvifick,  he  at  MeaU  instill'd,  And 
Souls  with  Food  supercelestial  fill'd.  18*6  G.  S.  FABF.K 
Dtffic.  Romanism  (1853)  263  That  they  might  learn  the  flesh 
which  he  would  give  them  to  be  superceloiial  and  spiritual 
food.  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAS  Mystics  (iS'xj)  II.  ix.  iii.  138  To 
the  higher  faculty,  then,  there  are  already  visible  ..gleams  of 
a  Mijwr-cek-Mial  dawn.  1901  W.  M.  ALEXANDER  Demon. 
Possess.  N.  T.  viii.  227  These  evil  powers,  -drag  them  down 
from  God  and  super-celestial  things  to  those  below. 
•f  b.  In  ironical  or  trivial  use.  Obs. 

1566  \V,  P.  tr.  Curio's  Pastfutn*  tn  Trauncf  nob.  They 
are  altogether  idle  questions  of  vayne  things,  crooked,  more 
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than  supercelestiall,  crabbed,  and  Seraphicall.  1576  KNEW- 
STUBCon/ut.,  etc.  (1579)  39  Hee  hath,  .ouerthrowenall  H.  N. 
his  spiritual  constructions,  and  supercelesticall  [sic]  interpre 
tations.  1603  KLORIO  Montaigne  in.  xiii.  (1632)  630  Super- 
celestiall  opinions,  and  under-terrestriall  manners,  are  things, 
that  amongst  us,  I  have  ever  scene  to  bee  of  singular  accord, 
t  B.  sb.  A  supercelestial  being.  Obs.  rare~~*. 

165*  BENLOWES  Theofh.  Pref.,  This  spiritual  Poem,  which 
treateth  on  Sub-caelestials,  Caelestials  and  Super-caelestials. 

t  Superce'lical,  a.  Obs.  rare~^.  [See  SUPER- 
i  a  and  CELICAL.]  Supercelestial. 

1654  VILVAIN  Theorem.  Theol.  i.  28  Mans  Soul  for  excel 
lence  hath  a  far  sublimer  supercelical  efficient. 

Supercession,   var.    (now  erron.)   of  SUPER 
SESSION. 
Su'percharge.  rare.  [SUPER-  3,  10.] 

1.  Her.   A  charge  borne  upon  another  charge. 
1766  PORNY  Elent.  Her.  (1777)  Tviij  b/a.     1780  EDMOXD- 

SON  Heraldry  II.  Gloss.,  Super-charge,  is  a  term  that  hath 
been  applied  by  some  to  express  one  figure  borne  on  another. 
..N.  B.  This  word,  Super-charg,-,  is  now  seldom  or  ever 
used,  surmounted  being  a  better  term. 

2.  An  excessive  charge  ;  an  overcharge. 

i8a6  DISRAELI  in  Monypenny  Life  (1910)  I.  vii.  95,  I 
generally  detect  the  anbergiste  in  a  super-charge. 

Supercha-rged,  pa.  pplc.  and  ///.  a.  [SUPER- 

9b.]    Charged  to  excess;  overcharged. 

1876  PAGE  Adv.  Text-ik.  Geol.  xv.  283  Shallow  seas  super 
charged  with  saline  matter.  1889  Athtnxnm  12  Oct.  499/1 
The  story  is  supercharged  with  the  frolicsome  spirit  and 
delicate  humour  that  [etc.].  1909  Q.  Rev,  Oct.  463  Our 
supercharged  imagination. 

t  Superchery  (si/?p5utjari).  Obs.  exc.  in  F. 
form  supercherie  (swpgrprz).  Also  6  -chierie, 
1  -chiery,  7-8  -cherie.  [a.  F.  supercherie,  ad.  It. 
supcrchieria  (var.  sovcrchieria] ^  f.  superchio  (var. 
soverchio)  superfluous,  excessive,  —  OSp.,  Pg. 
sobejo  :— pop.L.  *supercu!u-s,  f.  super  over,  above.] 

1.  An  attack  made  upon  one  at  a  disadvantage ; 
(a  piece  of)  foul  play, 

1598  KLORIO  Ital.  Diet.,  Soperchiaria,  a  superchierle,  a 
wrong  or  iniury  offred  with  ods  or  aduantage,  also  super- 
fluitie,  an  affront.  1603  —  iWontaigne  it.  xxvii.  400  It  is 
a  Superchiery,.  .as  being  wel  armed,  to  charge  a  man  who 
hath  but  a  piece  of  a  sword,  or  being  sound  and  strong,  to 
set  vpon  a  man  sore  hurt.  1639  CHAS.  1  Dcclar.  Tumults 
Scot.  380  By  their  supercherie  violence  and  terrifi  cat  ions. 
1656  KARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalinf*  Adi'ts.fr.  J'amass,  i.  Ixxi. 
(1674)  90  [The]  swaggering  companions,  which  he  was  ac 
customed  to  make  ute  of  in  his  supercheries  and  foul  play 
to  men  of  honour. 

2.  Trickery,  deceit.     Also  with  a  and  pi. 

1650  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Renault's  Man  bee.  Guilty  168  All 
men  know  these  Messengers  [sc,  the  senses]  are  unfaithfull, 
..and  that  Nature  hath  given  her  [sc.  the  soul]  an  inward 
light,  to  free  herself  from  their  Superchery.  1716  M.  DAVIES 
A  then.  Krit.  III.  A  rianistn  3  He  was  not  likely  to  succeed 
in  that  Supercherie,  by  Reason  of.  .almost  unavoidable  Cer 
tainty  of  being  discover'd  immediately.  1781  H.  WALTOLE 
Let.  to  Mann  13  July,  That  I  might  not  contribute,  .to  any 
le.gal  superchene,  I  insisted  [etc.].  [1811  GIFFORD  in  M. 
Napier's  Corr.  (1879)  3  A  little  supercherie  of  which  I  have 
been  guilty  in  filching  a  couple  of  lines  from  one  of  your 
quotations.] 

t  Supercile.  Obs.rare~^.  \w\.\j.supercilium\ 
see  SUPERCILIDM.]  Superciliousness. 

1679  J.  GOODMAN  Penit.  Pard.  i.  it.  24  He.  .did  not  use 
sucli  branded  persons  with  the  same  supercile  and  disdain 
that  their  great  men  were  wont  to  do. 

t  Superci'lian.  Obs.  rare-'1,  [f.  SUPERCILIOUS 
+  -AN.]  A  supercilious  person. 

1689  T.  PLUNKET  Char.  Gd.  Commander  20  Any  super- 
cilian  in  fine  clothes. 

Superciliary  (st«p3Jsi'liari),fl.  (sb.*}  [ad.  mod. 
L.  superdliaris^  f.  supercilium  :  see  SUPERCILIUM 
and  -ARY  2.  Cf.  F.  sourcilier.'}  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  eyebrow,  or  to  the  region  of  the  eyebrow ; 
supra-orbital. 

Superciliary  arch  or  ridge,  a  prominence  of  the  frontal 
bone,  over  the  eye,  produced  by  the  development  of  the 
frontal  sinuses  ;  also,  in  various  animals,  a  prominence  con 
sisting  of  the  projecting  upper  edi;e  of  the  orbit  itself. 

1731  MoxRO  Anat.  Bones  H.  (ed.  2)  86  The  Foramina,  or 
Holes, . .  of  the  frontal  Bone, . . one  in  each  superciliary  Ridge 
[etc.].  Ibid.,  The  superciliary  Foramina, .  .often  instead  of 
a  Hole,  a  Notch  only  is  to  be  seen.  1733  G.  DOUGLAS  tr. 
Winslow's  Anat.  (1756)  I.  22  On  the  Outside  [of  the  Os 
Frontis]  we  observe  the  following  Eminences;  two  super 
ciliary  Arches,  which  form  the  upper  lid^e  of  each  Orbit,  or 
the  Supercilia.  1813  PRICHARD  J'/tys.  Hist.  Alan  57  The 
superciliary  arches  scarcely  to  be  perceived.  1831  R.  KNOX 
Cloquet's  Anat.  667  The  Supra-orbitar  or  Superciliary 
Artery... Arrived  at  the  base  of  the  orbit,  after  furnishing 
some  minute  ramifications  to  the  periosteum  and  the  two 
muscles  above  mentioned,  it  issues  from  that  cavity  by  the 
superciliary  notch.  1871  DARWIN  Desc.  Man  II.  xix.  316 
The  superciliary  ridge  is  generally  more  strongly  marked  in 
man  than  in  woman. 

b.  Situated  over  the  eye ;  also  transf.  having  a 
marking  over  the  eye  (cf.  SUPERCILIOUS  3  b). 

187*  COUES  N.  Amer.  Birds  19  Forehead,.. middle  head 
or  crown, ..hind  head,  or  occiput.  The  lateral  border  of  all 
three  together  constitutes  the '  superciliary  line,1  that  is,  line 
over  the  eye.  1888  P.  L.  SCLATER  Argentine  Ornith.  I.  51 
Above  grey,  slight  superciliary  mark  whitish, 
B.  sb.  A  superciliary  ridge  or  marking. 

1864  THURNAM  in  Mem.  Anthrop.  Soc.  I.  144  The  super- 
ciliaries  are  well  marked,  the  orbits  rather  small.  1888  P.  L. 
§CLXttX.ArgtmtiittOrmtk.  1.97  Distinctsuperciliaries  white. 

t  SuperciliO'Sity.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  next  +  -iTY.] 
Superciliousness. 
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1606  BIRNIE  AVrvt-/?«r/Vi//(i833)  13  As  if  such  supercili 
osity  could  sweeten  the  bitter  swarfes  of  their  sowre  death. 
1637  HASTWICK  Litany  i.  6  The  Statelinesse,  severity,  pride 
of  their  carriage  and  superciliosity.  1652  URQUHART  Jewel 
58  They,  with  a  Pharisaical  Superciliosity,  would  always 
rebuke  the.. Sectaries  as  Publicans  and  sinners. 

Supercilious  (st«pajsi-lws),  a.  [ad.  late  L. 
superciliosuS)  f.  supercilium  :  see  SuFEKCiLlUMand 
-ous.  Cf.  F.  sourcillettx.'] 

1.  Haughtily  contemptuous  in  character  or  de 
meanour  ;  having  or  marked  by  an  air  of  con 
temptuous  superiority  or  disdain. 

11539  [implied  in  SUPERCILIOUSLY].  16x4  PURCHAS  Pil 
grimage  ii.  viii.  (ed.  2)  137  There  was  small  reckoning  had  of 
the  Galileeaiis  by  their  supercilious  and  superstitious  brethren 
of  ludxa.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  'J'rav.  (ed.  2)  19  Let  me 
advise  our  Men  to. .not  contemne  them  from  their  indefen- 
I  sive  nakednesse,  or  by  a  supercilious  conceit  of  their  owne 
weapons  and  field  practises.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humphry  Cl. 
26  June,  His  mother  eyed  me  in  silence  with  a  supercilious 
air.  1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  38  The  supercilious 
landlord,  who,  with  an  air  of  disdain,  keeps  liis  tenants  nt  a 
distance.  1845  DISRAELI  Sybil  v.  vi,  Sybil  had  made  the  en 
quiry  and  received  only  a  supercilious  stare  from  the  shop 
man.  1876  GFO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  \.  ii,  Smiling  at  her  ironi 
cally,  and  taking  the  air  of  a  supercilious  mentor. 

1 2.  *  Dictatorial,  arbitrary ,  despotic,  overbearing* 

J.),  exacting  or  severe  in  judgement,  censorious. 

1598  Ii.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  Ded.  to  Camden,  There 
are,  no  doubt,  a  supercilious  race  in  the  world  who  will 
esteeme  all  office,  done  you  in  this  kind,  an  injurie.  1616 
CHAPMAN  tr.  Homer's  ly'&s.,  Concl.  Verses  27  To  see  our 
supercilious  wizerds  fro'.vne.  1625  B.  JONSON  Staple  pf  If. 
iv.  i,  Fit.  I  ha'  mark'd  him  all  this  meale,  he  has  done  no 
thing  But  mocke,  with  scuruy  faces,  all  wee  said.  Aim.  A 
supercilious  Rogue  !  1644  MILTON  Divorce  To  Parl.  Eng. 
A  3  b,  In  the  Gospel  we  shall  read  a  supercilious  crew  of 
masters,  whose  hotmesse.  ,\vas  to  set  straiter  limits  to  obedi 
ence,  then  God  had  set.  1725  UE  FOE  Voy.  round  World{\%y$ 
96  This,  .was  neither  more  nor  less  than  trading  and  barter- 
i;ig,  though  from  supercilious  punctilio,  we  had  in  a  manner 
been  denied  it.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  12  fa  Hopeless  as 
the  claim  of  vulgar  characters  may  appear  to  the  supercilious 
and  severe.  1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  an.  1745,  His  pamphlet 
..was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  approbation  even  of 
the  supercilious  Warburton  himself. 

f3.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  eyebrows.  Ol>$.rare~~°. 

1656  B  LOU  NT  Glossogr.,  Supercilious,  .pertaining  to  the 
eyebrowes,  1658  PHILLIPS,  Supercilious^  ..  having  great 
eyebrows. 

•f*  b.  ZooL  In  names  of  various  animals  distin 
guished  by  a  conspicuous  stripe,  process,  etc.  over 
the  eye  :  rendering  L.  sitperciliosus  or  superciliaris 
of  the  systematic  name.  Obs. 

1781  LATHAM  Gen.  Synopsis  I>irds  I.  it.  643  Alcedo  $uf>er. 
cin'osa.. Supercilious  KLinglisher]. ..  From  the  bill,  over  the 
eyes,  passes  a  narrow  orange  stripe.  Ibid.  673  Klerops  super- 
dliosus.. Supercilious  li[ee-eater].  1802  SHAW  Gen,  Zool. 

III.  i.  220 Supercilious  Lizard.   LacertaSitperciliosa.  ..This 
Lizard,  .having.,  the  appearance  of  a  pair  of  sharp-pointed, 
horn-like  processes  above  and  beyond  each  eye.     1803  Ibid. 

IV.  i.  169  Supercilious  Blenny.     Blennius  Siiperciliosus.. 
immediately  over  each  eye  is  situated  a  small  palmated  crest 
or  appendage.     1814  STEPHEN!  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  XII.  I. 
266  Supercilious  Jacana  {Parrasuferciliosa} . .  Dark  shining 
gieen  Jacana,  with  white  superciliary  lines. 

Superciliously,  adv.  [f.  SUPERCILIOUS  + 
-LY^.J  In  a  supercilious  manner;  with  haughty 
contempt ;  disdainfully;  -f4  dictatorially,  dogmati 
cally,  censoriously. 

a.  15*9  SKELTON  Ri-plyc.  Wks.  1843  1. 208  Whan  they  haue 
ones  superciliusly  caught  A  lytell  ragge  of  rethorike.  1609 
B.  JONSON  Sil.  Worn.  v.  iii,  Set  your  faces,  and  looke  super 
ciliously,  while  I  present  you.  1627  DONNE  Serin.,  Rev.  iv,  8 
(1640)  434  Some  bmde  themselves  exactly,  rigidly,  super 
ciliously,  yea  superstitiously  to  the  number  of  foure.  1647 
CLARENDON  Hist.  Rfb.  n.  §43 The  Earl,  .who  was  a  punctual 
man  in  point  of  Honour,  icceived  this  Address  superciliously 
enough.  1697  BENTLEY  Phul.  (1699)  198  He  talks  most 
superciliously,  and  with  the  greatest  assurance.  1709  SWIFT 
Vimiic.  Bickerstaff  Wks.  1755  II.  i.  169  If  men  of  puhlick 
spirit  must  be  superciliously  treated  for  their  ingenious 
attempts,  how  will  true  useful  knowledge  be  ever  advanced  ? 
1799  HAN.  MORE  Fern.  Educ.  (ed.  4)  Introd.  p.  xviii,  Let  it 
not  be  suspected .  .that  she  superciliously  erects  herself  into 
the  impeccable  censor  of  her  sex  and  of  the  world.  i86a 
LYTTON  Sir.  Story  i,  The  proprietors  [of  the  shops]  were 
decorously  pompous,— the  shopmen  superciliously  polite. 
1865  M  iss  BRADDON  Only  a  Clod  xl,  Harcourt  smiled  super 
ciliously. 

Superciliousness,  [f.  as  prec.  -f  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  character  of  being  supercilious; 
haughty  contemptuousness, 

a.  1656  HALES  Serin.,  Rom.xiv.  i  in  Golden  Rem.  (1673)29 
It  falls  out  oftentimes,  that  men  offend. .  as  much  by  familiar 
ity,  as  by  superciliousness  and  contempt.  1697  COLLIER  Kss. 
A/or.  SvbJ.  i.  (1703)  232  To  surrender  these  privileges  up  to 
the  superciliousness  of  every  assuming  or  ignorant  pre 
tender.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  87  Fg  He  has  inflamed 
the  opposition.. by  arrogance  and  superciliousness.  1851 
GAU.ENT,A  Italy  iv.  239  Excessive  spruceness,  ermine-like 
exclusiveness  and  fastidiousness,,  .but  nothing  like  morgue 
and  superciliousness.  1881  \V.  R.  SMITH  O.  T.  in  Jewish 
Ch.  xi.  326  The  superciliousness,  with  which  traditionalists 
declare  the  labours  of  the  critics  to  be  visionary. 

[|  Supercilium  (s'wpaisHiom).  PL  -ia  (ia). 
[L,,  =  eyebrow;  ridge,  summit ;  haughtiness,  etc.] 

1.  The  eyebrow.     Obs.  exc.  Anat. 

1672  MARVELI.  Reh.  Tran$f>.  i.  200,  I  marked  how  your    ' 
answerer  looked  when  he  spoke  of  the  day  of  judgment. 
Very  gravely,  .and  yet  without  any  depressing  or  exalting 
his  superciliums. 

b.  Zoo/.  A  superciliary  streak  or  marking. 


SUPEREMINENCY. 

1817  STEPHENS  Sh.au>  s  Gen.  Zool.  X.  i.  34  Chesnut  red 
Manakm.  .supercilia  whitish  above,  margined  with  black. 

2.  Arch,    f  a.  A  narrow  fillet  above  the  cyma- 
tinm  of  a  cornice.     Obs.     b.  A  fillet  above  and 
below  the  scotia  of  an  Attic  base.     c.  The  lintel 
or  transverse  part  of  a  door-case. 

1563  SHUTE  Archil.  E  iij  b,  Gene  .?.  [partes]  vnto  Cyma- 
tium, . .  the  seuenth  parte  is  lefte  for  Supercilium  or  Regula. 
1664  EVELYN  Ace.  Arc/tit,  in  Frearfs  Archil .  etc.  138 
Corona  is  by  some  cal'd  Supercilium,  but  rather  I  conceive 
Stillicidium  the  Drip.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Superc ilium, 
in  the  ancient  Architecture,  the  uppermost  Member  of  the 
Cornice;  call'd  by  the  Moderns,  Corona,  Crown,  or  Larmier. 
Ibid.  s.v.,  Supercilium,  is  also  used  for  a  square  Member 
under  the  upper  Tore  in  some  Pedestals.  Some  Authors 
confound  it  with  the  Tore  it>.elf.  1818-9  J-  NARRIEN  Arch. 
in  Encycl.  Metro}.  (1845)  V.  290  The  lintel,  or  snpercilium, 
corresponds  with  the  architrave;  above  the  supercilium  is 
a  kind  of  frize,  which  he  calls  liyperthyrum,  and,  over  this, 
a  corona.,  or  cornice.  Ibid.,  The  supercilium  extends,  right 
and  left,  beyond  the  exterior  of  the  antepagmenta.  1850 
LEITCH  tr.  C.O.  Mutter's  Anc.  Art.  §  281  (ed.  2)  311  The 
supercilium  is  similar  to  the  architrave,  and  the  hyper- 
tnyrum  to  the  cornice. 

3.  Anat.  The  lip  or  margin  of  a  bony  cavity, 
esp,  of  the  acetabulum. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Snferciliutn,..\.\\e  lip  or  side 
of  a  Cavity  or  hollow  Part  at  the  end  of  a  Bone,  particu 
larly  a  Cartilage  or  Gristle  of  the  Coxendix  or  Hip-bone. 
1733  G.  DOUGLAS  tr.  \Vmsl0w* s  Anat.  (1756)  I.  72  Besides 
what  has  been  said  of  the  Acetabuium  in  general,  there  are 
. .  the  Edge  called  the  Supercilium,  the  Cartilaginous  Cavity 
[etc.],  1771  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  204/2  A  little  above  the  super 
cilium  of  the  cotyloid  cavity  or  acetabulum. 

t  4.  Superciliousness,  haughtiness.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1733  T.  STEWARD  Ordin.  Charge,  Your  general  Behaviour 
should.,  no  way  discourage  a  becoming. .  Familiarity  with 
you,  by  a  lofty  Superciiimn,  or  a  forbidding  Austerity. 

Super  do  mill  ant.  Mus.  [SUPER-  5  b.]  The 
note  next  above  the  dominant ;  the  sixth  of  the 
scale:  more  usually  called  SUBMEDIANT.  A\&oaMribt 
applied  to  a  chord  having  this  note  for  its  root. 

c  1833  J.  GUILT  Music  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  V.  777/1 
Snpt-r dominant,  the  sixth  of  the  key  in  the  descending  scale. 
1880  STAINER  Composition  §  26  The  third  degree  of  the  minor 
scale  can  be  part  of  the  tonic,  mediant,  or  super-dominant 
chords.  1889  K.  PROUT  Harmony  i.  §  13  Some  writers,  .call 
[the  sixth  note  of  the  scale]  the  '  Superdominant '. 

t  Superdu'Ce,  »•  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  super- 
due  ere  ^  f.  super-  SUPER-  2  +  ditcere  to  lead.]  trans. 
To  superinduce. 

1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alch.  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  64  Twinckling 
and  glittering  as  in  Magnetia  is.  Light  is  cause  thereof  with 
in  matter  of  Cleernes;  Which  is  superduced  upon  waterly 
vapour,  Beforetyme  incenced  with  Heate. 

So  Super du'ct  i'.  rare-0  [f.  L.  superduct-,  pa. 
ppl.  stem  of  superdficcre  :  see  above]. 

1901  DORLAND  Med.  Did.,  Superduct,  to  carry  up  or 
elevate. 

Supereffluence  :  see  SUPER-  10. 
Superelevation.     [SUPER-  6b,  13.] 
1 1.  Klevation  to  a  higher  rank.  Obs.  rare—1. 
1654  tr.  Scudery's  Curia  Fol.  166  If  the  Prince  intend  a 
superelevation  to  any  of  his  subjects. 

2.  The  (amount  of)  elevation  of  the  outer  above 
the  inner  rail  at  a  curve  on  a  railway,  or  of  one 
side  of  a  road  above  another. 

1889  G.  FINDLAV  Eng.  Railway  54  To  balance  the  centri 
fugal  force  of  a  train  running  round  a  curve,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  outer  rail  on  a  curve  to  be  raised  somewhat  above 
the  inner  rail,  and  the  smaller  the  radius,  and  the  higher  the 
speed  of  the  trains,  the  greater  must  be  thesuper-elevation. 
1896  ll'estm.  GHZ.  9  Oct.  5/1  The  accident  Was  aided,  .by.. 
the  superelevation  of  the  left  hand  rail  being  only  24  inches 
instead  of  3$,  and  therefore  suitable  for  a  speed  of  sixteen 
miles  an  hour  only.  1906  Daily  Chron.  3  Auy.  5, 6  The  arch 
of  the  road  is  of  too  large  a  character,  and  the  supereleva 
tion  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road. 

3.  Additional  elevation. 

1900  iQth  Cent.  Apr.  641  In  one  well  alone.. no  less  than 
8  feet  of  superelevation.. were  traversed  before  the  alluvial 
deposit  was  reached. 

Supere  minence,  sb.  [ad.  late  L.  super- 
enrinentia,  i.  super  eminent- :  see  below  and  -ENCE. 
Cf.  obs.  F.  snpere minence )  F.  sureminence^\  The 
quality  or  fact  of  being  supereminent ;  supreme  or 
special  eminence;  rarely  in  physical  sense,  supreme 
height  or  loftiness. 

1616  EULLOKAR  Eng.  Expos.,  Siipereminence,  authorise, 
or  dignitie  aboue  others.  1626  1.  H[AWKINS]  Caussin's 
Holv  Crt.  99  The  same  ought  to  be  in  God,  as  in  theyr 
source,  with  a  radiant  lustre  of  supereminence.  1641  MILTON 
Reform,  ii.  89  In  supereminence  of  beatifick  Vision.  1665 
SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  3  The  Hill  called  Garachiga 
[in  Teneriffe].. outbraves,  all  the  Earth  for  supereminence. 
1691  BAXTER  Nat.  Ch.  xiii.  55  Magistrates  represent  him 
[sc.  God]  in  his  Super-eminence  and  Ruling  Power.  1813 
SHELLEY  Q.  Mab  vm.  211-12  Note,  The  superenunence  of 
man  is  like  Satan's,  a  supereminence  of  pain.  1819  SCOTT 
Leg.  Montrose  xvi,  Montrose. .  had  expected  from  that  party 
the  supereminence  of  council  and  command.  1850  MRS. 
JAMESON  Leg.  Monast.  Ord.  (1863)  123  The  question  of  his 
supereminence  as  a  painter. 

Hence  f  Supere*minence  v.  trans. ,  to  place  in  a 
position  of  supereminence. 

1647  M.  HUDSON  Div.  Right  Govt.  title-p.,  The  Phansyed 
State-Principles  Supereminencingf<x/«jk)/«/0/7//i*  above  the 
Kings  Honour. 

Supere 'miiiency.  Nownz/vor  Obs.  [Formed 
as  prec.  :  see  -ENCY.]  =  prec. 


SUPEREMINENT. 

In  quot,  1866-7  witn  possessive  as  a  fictitious  title  of  rank. 

*5&S-7  T.  ROGERS  jg  Art.  xxxvi.  (1625)  197  The  degrees 
of  Ecclesiasticall  supereminencie.  1631  GouciE  God's  A  rro^vs 
in.  §  62.301  Records.. which  by  an  excellency  and  super- 
eminency  [cf.  EMINENCE  8c]  are  called  Scriptures.  1638 
SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  191  The  supereminency  of 
the  hill,  a  1682  SIR  T.  BKOWNE  Tracts  \,  (1684)  31  A  kind  of 
Sceptre  in  their  hands,  denoting  their  supereminencies.  1691 
NORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  223  The  i"repo\ij  or  supereminency  of 
the  Divine  Nature.  17*6  AYLIKFE  Parergon  95  The  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  as  he  is  Primate  over  all  England . . 
has  a  Super-eminency . .  over  the  Archbishop  of  York.  1866-7 
BARING-GOULD  Cur.  Myths  Mid.  Agc-st  rrester  John  (1894) 
45  The  palace  in  which  our  Supereminency  [sc.  Prester  John] 
resides. 

Supereminent  (siwpsre'minent),  a.  [ad.  L. 
super  eminent- 1  -ens,  pres.  pple.  of  sitpereminSre  to 
rise  above,  f.  super-  SUPEII-  2  +emincrc  :  see  EMI 
NENT  and  cf.  SurEK-  9  a.  Cf.  obs.  f.  supereminent  ^ 
F.  surhninent] 

1.  Lofty  above  the  rest ;  supremely  or  specially 
high.    Now  rare. 

i§55  EDEN  Decades  i.  vi.  (Arb.)  90  Paria  is  the  Region 
which  possesseth  the  supereminente  or  hyghest  parte  there 
of.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  221  The  uttermost  promontory 
that  stretcheth  to  the  West,  with  the  supereminent  moun- 
taine,  now  called  Capo  Saint  Pisano.  1635  HKVWOOD//IW- 
archy  4  The  lofty  Hils,  and  super-eminent  Mountains.  1653 
A.  WILSON  Jits.  I  Proeme  2  When  they  [sc.  Princes]  shall 
so  much  debase  that  sublime  and  supereminent  Region  they 
are  placed  in.  1892  LD.  LYTTON  King  Poppy  xi.  348  A 
single  supereminent  tower. 

2.  Exalted   above  others   in   rank    or    dignity ; 
supremely  exalted. 

1583  [W.CECIL]  Exec.  Justice  in  Eng.  Ciiib,  Be  you  subject 
.  .to  the  King,  as  to  him  that  is  supereminent  [i  Pet,  ii.  13]. 
1588  J.  HARVEY  Disc.  Probl.  43  What  other  nation.. may 
presume  to..aduance  it  selfe  unto  any  such  surmounting, 
and  supereminent  honor?  a  1600  HOOKKR  Eccl.  Pol.  vui. 
viii.  §  i  Touching  the  king's  supereminent  authority  in  com 
manding.  1640  Be.  HALL  Episc.  it.  iii.  96  Most  manifest  it 
is,  that  the  Apostles  of  Christ  had  a  superemment  power  in 
Gods  Church.  1651  C.  CARTWRIGHT  Cert.  Reiig.  n.  65  The 
Marquesse  saith(  that  anciently  the  Church  had  one  Super- 
eminent  (by  Divine  Law)  which  was  the  Pope.  1790  BuBKE 
Rev.  France  63  Were  they  then  to  be  awed  b"y  the  super- 
eminent  authority  and  awful  dignity  of  a  handful  of  country 
clowns?  1861  PEARSON  Early  .y  Mid.  Ages  Eng.  90  A  king 
of  Kent  is  therefore  the  first  supereminent  king  of  England, 
and  he  is  succeeded  by  the  kings  of  Northumbria. 
fb.  Superior /0.  Obs.  rare~l. 

*?57  J-  WATTS  Scribe,  Pharisee,  etc.  I.  47  They  are  in 
finitely.. supereminent  to  these,  as  God  is  above  man. 

3.  Distinguished   above   others   in    character   or 
attainment ;  conspicuousybr  some  quality. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  B  2  b,  This  superiminente  prin- 
cipall  Metropolis  of  the  redde  Fish.  1607  WALKINGTON 
Optic  Glass  60  And  but  for  this  [proneness  to  venery]  they 
were  supereminent  aboue  all  men.  1611  SPEF.D  Theat.  Gt. 
Brit.  xhii.  (1614)  85/1  KendaL.for  the  ..practise  of  making 
cloath  so  excels  tlie  rest,  that  in  regard  thereof  it  carryeth  a 
supereminent  name  above  them.  1651  How  ELL  Venice  203 
Som  were  supereminent  for  holines,  and  high  virtues.  1875 
HELPS  Hoc.  Press,  x.  142  With  these  three  super-eminent 
hosts  or  hostesses,  everything  was  prepared  for  me  that  1 
could  possibly  want. 

4.  Of  qualities,  conditions,   etc, :    Specially   or 
supremely  remarkable  in  degree;  signal  or  note 
worthy  above  that  of  others. 

1581  ALLEN  Afologic  gob,  The  highdignhieof  Priesthod. . 
is.  .commended,  .for  the  high  supereminent  power  of  doing 
the  vnblouddy  sacrifice  vpon  the  altar.  1592  NASHE  Strange 
Newes  (1593)  65  Thy  supereminent  gifts.  1651  Fuller's 
Abel  Redti'-t  Bradford  181  The  noblest,  and  most  super- 
eminent  of  all  other  Sciences.  1668  H.  MOKE  Div.  Dial.  v. 
x.\ viii.  (1713)  495  The  anointing  of  our  Head  and  true  High- 
priest  the  Lord  Jesus.. m  a  supereminent  manner.  1787 
POLWHELK  Engl.  Orator  in.  376  The  Career  Of  Talents 
supereminent  and  vast.  1835  POE  Adv.  Hans  Pfall  Wks. 
1664  I.  4  A  fantastic  bow-knot  of  super-eminent  dimensions. 
1893  SIR  R.  HALL  Story  of  Sun  3*0  The  Sun  would  begin  to 
he  shorn  of  those  supereminent  splendours  which  at  present 
distinguish  it. 

Supereminently,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY -.]  In 
a  supereminent  manner  or  degree;  eminently  above 
others;  supremely. 

1617  LADY  ENGLEFIELU  Let.  in  Slingsby^s  Diary  t  etc. 
(1836)  297  Christ  as  man  receaved  this  power  supereminently 
of  God.  1615  GILL  Sacr.  Pktlos.  \.  5  Other  attributes  we 
give  unto  God,  which  signifie  perfections  supereminently. 
1660  R.  HURSCY  K«'p2i(rrof  Awpok  (1661)  75  A  Prince  is  ex 
alted  by  God  supereminently  next  to  himself.  17*1  R.  KKITH 
tr.  T.  tl  Ktmpisi  I  'iilf.  Lillies  xxvi.  78  That . .  God  may  be 
..by  thee  beloved,  blessed,  praised,  and  supereminently  ex 
alted  to  all  Eternity.  18x5  SCOTT  Talism.  x,  From  that 


as  Michelangelo's. 

Supererogant  (sf;7p3re*rJgant), «.  rare.  [ad. 
late  L.  supererogans,  -ant-,  pr.  pple.  of  supererogare 

tO   SfPEREKOGATE.]     =    SUPEREROGATORY.       Hence 

SupereTOg-antly  adv.)  more  than  is  required. 

1737  STACKHOUSE  Hist.  Bible  vi.  ii.  (1740)  II.  840/2  Then 
was  this  Commission,  .far  from  being  needless,  or  superero- 
gant.  1893  Temple  Bar  May  51  They  endeavoured  to  graft 
on  to  the  natural  goodness  of  man  supererogant  virtues.  1897 
W.  WATSON  Poems,  To  S.  W.  in  the  Forest  4  Is  our  London 
..so  Super-erogantly  fair  Thai  yourself  it  well  can  spare? 

t  Supere-roganting,  a.  Ot>s.  rare—1.  [Formed 
as  prec.  +  -ING  -.]  Supererogating. 

1550  BALE  Apot.  22  Ricardus  de  Media  villa  sayth,  that  it 
[sc*  a  vowj  is  a  promyse  of  a  supercrrogantinge  purpose. 

t  Supere-rogate,  a,  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  super- 
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_._0 s,   pa.   pple.  of  supererogare:   see   next.] 

Supererogatory,  superfluous. 

1790  Bystamicr  44  This.. is  surely  a  superarogate  [sic] 
ambition.  Ibid.  135  [The  World\  in  a  mighly  supererogale 
way,  extols  Mr.  Sheridan. 

Supererogate  (sf«p3re-r<?g^t),  v.  Also  7 
-arrogate,  [f.  L.  supererogat-,  pa.  ppl.  stein  of 
supererogare,  f.  super-  SUPER-  i3  +  en>gare  to  pay 
out  (see  EHOOATE  v.}.  Cf.  obs.  F.  supereroguer, 
obs.  It.  soprarogare,  supcrarogare.~\ 

1 1.  trans.  To  pay  over  and  above  ;  to  spend  in 
addition.  Also  ahsol.  Obs.  rare. 

1581  A'.  T.  (Khem.)  Luke  x.  3i  He  tooke  forth  two  pence, 
and  gave  to  the  host,  and  said,  Have  care  of  him :  and  what 
soever  thou  shall  supererogate  [Vulg.  svferavgai/tril]  1  at 
my  returne  \vil  repay  thee.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage^  n. 
viii.  118  Besides  that  which  the  Law  enioyned  (which  is  iust 
debt)  they  supererogated,  and  of  their  owne  free  accord  dis 
bursed  vpon  the  Temple  and  Sacrifices. 

fb.  To  grant  or  bestow  in  addition.  Obs.  rare**. 

1644  lip.  MAXWELL  Prcreg.  Chr.  A~in?s  188  The  Lord,  .in 
his  bounty  supererogated  what  was  fit  for  his  more  magnifi 
cence. 

2.  intr.  To  do  more  than  is  commanded  or  re 
quired  ;  spec,  to  perform  a  work  or  works  of 

Sri'EllKHOGATION.   t  Obs. 

1593  UKLL  Motives  cane.  Romish  Faith  - 1605)  26  The  cause 
that  pardons  are  of  force,  is  the  vnily  of  the  mysticall  bodie, 
in  which  many  haue  supererogated  in  the  woorkes  of  pen 
ance,  to  the  measure  of  their  owne  demerites.  i6»i  IU-RION 
Anat.  ;IAV.  III.  iv.  i.  i.  714  We  cannot,  .haue  any  perfection 
in  this  life,  much  lesse  snpererogate.  1651  BAXTER  Inf. 
Baft.  303  Can  that  be  obedience  whicli  hath  no  command 
for  it!  Is  not  this  to  supererogate;  and  to  be  righteous 
over  much?  1661  ( ILANYILL  /  'an.  Dvgt't.  164  Aristotle  acted 
his  own  instructions;  and  his  obsequious  Sectators  have 
super-erogated  in  observance.  1699  BL'RNET  J9  Art.  xiv.  135 
Unless  it  can  be  supposed  that  by  obeying  those  Counsels  a 
Man  can  compensate  with  Almighty  God  for  his  Sins,  thcie 
is  no  ground  to  think  that  he  can  supererogate.  17*7  J. 
KicHARDso.sC/.  FolfyPilgr.Irel.  81  If  it  should  be  granted 
that  some  have  supererogated,  that  is  brought  God  into 
Debt  to  them. 

t  b.  Const,  of,  with  the  person  in  whose  service 
the  works  are  performed.  Obs. 

1608  lip.  HALL  P/iarii.  ft  Clir.  (1609)  Bvij,  Gods  Law  was 
too  strait  for  their  holinesse :  It  was  nothing,  vnlesse  they 
did  more  then  content  God,  earne  him  (for  these  were  Popish 
lewes)  and  supererogate  of  him.  1618  —  Cmtttltlfl,,  O.  T. 
xui.  Jonathan's  7,"tr,  That  good  Captaine  little  imagining, 
that  himselfe  was  the  Philistim,  whom  Saul  maligned,  super  - 
erogates  of  his  Master,  and  brings  two  hundred  for  one. 
a  1643  J.  SHUTE  Judgein.  <y  Mercy^  (1645)  217  But  have  we 
brought  forth  fruit?  Oh,  some  fruits  we  supererogate  with 
God  in.  1644  lip.  MAXWELL  Prerog.  Clir.  Kings  168  They 
may  supererogate  with  their  Prince,  by  doing  many  Acts  of 
bounty,  favour  and  Grace. 

•f  O.  trans.  To  do  ^something)  beyond  what  is 
required  ;  to  perform  as  a  work  of  supererogation. 
Obs.  rare. 

1611  MOUNTACU  ninlrifa  379  They  teach.. that  Tithing 
TIO.V  \a\avov,  was  not  commanded,  but  supererogated  to  the 
Law.  1614  —  ('tit:?  ico  Workcs  supererogated  by  them, 
when  they  doe  more  than  God  requireth. 

t  d.  intr.  To  make  up  by  excess  of  merit  for 
the  failing  of  another.  Obs. 

1625  JACKSON  Creed  v.  xxxii.  §  4  Both  of  them  presumed 
their  zealous  costs  upon  Saints  monuments,  should .  .super 
erogate  for  their  predecessors  sins.  1649  MILTON  Eikan. 
xxiv.  195  The  fervencie  of  one  man  in  prayer  cannot  superero 
gate  for  the  coldness  of  another. 

f  e.  trans.  To  deserve  and  more  than  deserve. 
Obs.  rare. 

1639  FULLER  Holy  War  v.  xvi.  (1647)  257  Having  super, 
errogated  the  gallows . .  by  their  several  misdemeanours. 

Hence  Supere-rogating  rbl.  sb.  and/y/.  a. 

1603  Supcr-supererogating  [see  SUPER-  9  b].  1627  W. 
SCLATER  Expos.  2  Thtss.  (1629)  3  That  euer  thought  of 
supererogating  should  enter  the  heart  of  man.  a.  1643  Ln. 
FALKLAND,  etc.  1  ii/attioility  (1646)  158  It  might  be  but  an 
act  of  a  little  supererogating  charity,  if  you  would  sometimes 
prove  your  assertions,  even  when  by  strict  law  you  were  not 
bound  to  it.  1673  HICKERINGILL  ^-reg.  •/•'.  C,reyb.  43  If  their 
merits  were  never  so.. supererogating.  1674^  BURNET  AW-- 
jtction  (1675)  3  Not  content  with  the  strictest  rigors  of 
Justice,  our  Saviour  hath  also  obliged  us  to  the  supererogat- 
ings  (if  I  may  so  speak)  of  Charity.  1683  E.  HOOKER  frtf. 
Pontage's  Mystic  Div.  67  Nor  any  supererogating  perfec 
tions,  or  rather  przsumptuons .  .enthusiasms.  1692  PATRICK 
Answ.  Touchstone  122  What  doth  this  Discourse  prove? 
But  that  they  shall  have  a  greater  reward  themselves?  but 
there  is  nut  a  syllable  of  their  supererogating  for  others. 

Supererogation  (s<?<  porer^-Jsn).  Also  6 
superogaoyon.  -ation,  6-8  supererrogation. 
[ad.  late  L.  superirogatid,  n.  of  action  f.  supcr- 
Irogarc :  see  prec.  Cf.  obs.  F.  supererogation 
(mod.F.  surerogation\  It.  supererogazione  (in 
t  lorio,  soprarogationc,  supcrarogatione) ,  etc.]  The 
action  (or  an  act)  of  supererogating'  (SurtKEBO- 
GATE  v.  3) ;  chiefly  in  phr.  worths  of  supererogation. 

1.  a.  R.  C.  Theol.  The,  performance  of  good 
works  beyond  what  God  commands  or  requires, 
which  are  held  to  constitute  a  store  of  merit  which 
the  Church  may  dispense  to  others  to  make  up  for 
their  deficiencies. 

1516  1'ilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  58  b,  Not  onely  where 
thou  oughtest  so  to  do  of  duty,  but  also  of  deuoute  perfcc- 
cyon  &  superogacyon  [  sic :  ci.QV.suf>errogtu:ion\  1553.''"- 
ticla  agreed  on  fy  Biskopfes  /SS'  xiii,  Voluntarie  woorkcs 
besides,  ouer,  and  aboue  Uoddcs  commaundcmcntcs,  whichc 


SUPERESSENCE. 


mat  rppun  doctrine  concerning  workes  ot  preparation  and 
di>t)OMUon  before  grace:  and  of  merit  and  supererogation 
after.  1645  MILTON  Tetrach.  i.  Wks.  1851  IV.  252  The  fear 
is,  lea^t  this  not  being  a  command,  would  provean  evangelic 

_    .  _  1 1     _ I.    _     _       !•_.._  _*__     I- 


n.  K.  KEYNOLDS  J0nti  frapt.  v.  5  2.  317  i  lie  Koman  ^auiulic 
commentators  have  generally  recognized  in  the  Baptism  of 
Christ  by  John  a  part  of  His  work  of  supererogation. 

attrib.  1738  O.vf.  Methodists  8  They  observe  strictly  the 
Fasts  of  the  Church  ;  and  this  has  given  occasion  to  such  as 
do  not  approve  of  them,  abusively  to  call  them  supereroga 
tion  men. 

b.  transf.  and  gen.  Performance  of  more  than 
duty  or  circumstances  require  ;  doing  more  than  is 
needed. 

1591  NASHE  Strange  Neiws  A  4  b,  The  strong  f;iyth  you 
haue  conceiuM,  that  I  would  do  workes  of  supererrogation 
in  answering  the  Doctor.  1599  lj.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rti\ 
n.  i,  Then  thou  lia>t  not  altered  thy  name,  with  thy  di  — 
guise?  —  O,  nn,  that  had  beene  supererogation.  1612  WOOD- 
ALL  Surg.  Mute  Wks.  (1653)  4°^  Let  not  the  younger 
Artist  presume,  in  a  work  of  supererogation  ..to  be  too 


i  Ki  LK      aer      o.  54  P          n      c     o    so  grea        uperL-r 
tion,  as  singing  without  a  Voii.e.     1756  H.  WALIOLK    .t. 
to  Co'tivay  24  Jan.,    I  was  prepared  to  be  very  grateful  if 
you  had  done  ju:,t  what  I  desired  ;  but  1  declare  I  have  no 


xlll.  3  It  was  a  supererogation  of  malice  to  pump  more  tear^ 
from  a  heart  which  already  overflowed.  1876  HARTHOLOVV 
Mat.  Mcd.  (1879)  149  It  may  appear  to  be  a  work  of  super 
erogation  to  notice  the  popular  fallacy  that  quinia.  .remains 
combined  with  the  texture.i  of  the  body. 
t  2.  Sec  quots.  and  cf.  SurEREBOfiATE  i.  Obs. 


1604  R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alph.^  S>tperercgation%  gluing 
more  then  is  required.  1616  HULLOKAK  Expi-s.t  Supereri'ga- 
tiori,  laying  out  of  more  then  one  hath  receiued. 

Supererogative  (s*&par/riFgfttiv)l  a.  rare. 
[f.  late  L.  supererogat-  (see  SuPEBEROOATE)  +  -IVE  ] 
^  SUPEBEROOATORY. 

1599  SANDYS  Europx  Spec.  xlii.  (1605)  P  j,  Their  spiritual! 
treasure  of  super[er]ogative  [ed.  1629  Supeierogatorie] 
workes.  1611  A.  STAFFORD  Xiobe  n.  61  A  fellow,  .who  can 
iustlie  brag  of  nothinj.;  of  his  owne,  but  Hues  vpon  the  super- 
erogatiue  deedes  of  his  Ancestours.  1641  Mi  LION  Anittiadv, 
ii.  15  ()  new  and  never-heard  of  Supererogative  hcighth  of 
wisdome  and  charity  in  our  Liturgie  ! 

Supere  rogator.  rare.  [f.  SUPEHEBOGATE  v. 
+  -OH.]  One  who  performs  works  of  supererogation. 

1679  Let.  Vimi.  Ref.  Ch.  9  These  horrid  Supererogators 
do  seem,  .to  out-act  the  most  Holy  Law.giver.  18x6  li'estw. 
Rev.  Jan.  34  Man  is  not  here  a  mere  supererogator,  an  un 
bidden  counsellor. 


Supererogatory  (s'dfcpai/rp'gftt&i,  s'wipar- 
cT^gatori),  a.  (sb.}  Also  7  -errogatory.  [ad. 
scholastic  L.  super  erogatorius,  f.  sitpererogat-  :  see 
Sui'KBEiiOGATE  and  -ORY  a.  Cf.  Sp.  supcrerogatorio 
and  F.  surerogatoir£^\  Characterized  by,  or  having 
the  nature  of,  supererogation  ;  going  beyond  what 
is  commanded  or  required  ;  loosely,  superfluous. 

1593  G.  HAKVEV  Fierce"  s  S*/*r.  18  Were  his  penne  as 
supererogatory  a  woorkeman  as  his  harte.  16x9  [sec  SurtR- 

EKOCATIVE,   quot.   1599].       1640  HOWKLL  Dodona's  Cr.  (1645) 

105  The  supererogatory  services,  and  too  great  benefits  from 
subjects  to  kings  are  of  dangerous  consequence.  01653 
GOUGE  Comm.  Heb.  iv.  16  (1655)  468  The  folly  of  those  that 
trust  to  the  supererrogatory  works  of  oth-'s  as  if  any  man 
were  able  to  do  more  than  he  is  bound  to  da  ITfloWlLTON 
Suffer.  Son  of  God  1  1  .  xv.  406  Too  much  taken  with  Super 
erogatory  Fasts..  rather  than  those  which  are  commanded. 
1740  RICHARDSON  Pamcladfc*}  1.205  That  you  could  take 
the  faults  of  others  upon  yourself  ;  and,  by  a  supposed  super- 
erogatory  merit,  think  your  interposition  sufficient  lo  atone 
for  the  faults  of  others.  18x0  SnEU.EV/Vw««'M.  Unb.  Pref., 
Nothing  can  be  equally  well  expressed  in  prose  that  is  not 
tedious  and  supererogatory  in  verse.  1860  MOTLKY  Netherl. 
xix.  (1868)  II.  484  It  had  now  become  supererogatory  to  ask 
for  Alexander's  word  of  honour.  1886  Punch.  16  Jan.  28/2 
Sending.  -spare  books.  .and  supererogatory  newspapers  to 
our  Hospitals. 

b.  sb.  A  supererogatory  act;  a  work  of  super 
erogation.  nonce-use. 

1748  RICHARDSON  C7arwrt(i8n)  VIII.  347  Why  may  I  not 
proceed  in  my  supererogator  ies  ?  1749-50  —  Let.  to  Mrs. 
Belfour  9  Jan.,  No  supercrosatories  do  I  allow  of  in  mar 
riage. 

Hence  tSu  pererogato-rian  Obs.  tionce-wd.j  one 
who  believes  in  supererogation  ;  Su  percro  ga- 
torily  adv.,  in  a  supererogatory  manner,  beyond 
the  requirements  of  the  case,  superfluously. 

1753  RICHARDSON  Grandison  (1754)  I.  vii.^3  With  all  your 
relations  indeed,  their  Harriet  cannot  be  in  fault.  ..  Super- 
erogatorians  all  of  them  (I  will  make  words  whenever  I 
please)  with  their  attributions  to  you.  1838  AVw  Monthly 
Mag.  LI  I.  446  M.iny  a  dial,  .most  supererogatorily  informs 
us  thai  '  time  flies  '.  a.  1849  POE  Cooler  Wks.  1864  III.  397 
We  ;ire  lautol'  cically  informed  that  improvement  is  a  con 
sequence  of  embellishment  and  supererogatorily  told  that 
the  rule  holds  good  only  where  the  embellishment  is  not 
accompanied  by  destruction. 

t  Supere-ssence.  Obs.  rare-1.    [SUPEB-  5.] 


SUFERESSENTIAL. 

That  which  is  above,  or  transcends,  essence  or 
being. 

a  1706  EVELYN  Hist.  Relig.  (1850)  I.  176  All  essence  and 
super-essence . .  was  always  what  He  is,  and  always  shall  be. 

Su  peresse'ntial,  a.  [ad.  late  L.  superessen- 
tialis  (cf.  Gr.  i'Trtpouo'tos),  f.  super-  SUPER-  4  a  + 
essentia  ESSENCE  :  see  -AL.  Cf.  obs.  F.  superessen- 
tielj\  That  is  above  essence  or  being  ;  transcending 
all  that  exists;  =  SUPERSUBSTANTIAL  2. 

1587  GOI.DINC  De  Mornay  iii.  (1592)  28  God. .is. .the 
superessential  Keing,  (that  is  to  say,  a  Seeing  which  farre 
surmountelh,  passeth,  and  excelleth  all  Beeings).  1614  PUR- 
CHAS  Pilgrimage  i.  ii.  (ed.  2)  9  That  vncreated  superessen- 
tiall  light,  the  eternall  Trinitie,  commanded  this  light  to  be. 
i683Ti(YON  Way  to  Health  145  This  Internal  Super-essential 
Water  sustaineth  every  Beeing,  and  is  the  Radix  and  Life 
of  the  outward  Water.  1789  T.  TAYLOR  Proclus  II.  386  If 
the  first  deity  is  super-essential,  but  every  god,  so  far  a*  a 
god  is  of  the  first  series,  hence  every  gud  will  be  super- 
essential,  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860)  1.96  No  man 
could  make  an  actual  God  of  that  super-essential  ultimatum. 
1902  FAIRBAIRN  Philos.  Chr.  Rclig.  \.  iii.  102  God  is  super- 
essential,  and  can  be  expressed  in  no  category. 

Hence  Su  peresse'ntially  adv.,  in  a  manner  or 
mode  that  transcends  all  being. 

1789  T.  TAYLOR  Proclus  II.  387  All  things  are  contained 
in  the  gods,  uniformly,  and  super-essentially.  1856  R.  A. 
VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860)  I.  vi.  v.  194  Dionysius  writeth  how 
God  doth.. superessentiallysurpass all  images,  modes, forms, 
or  names  that  can  be  applied  to  Him. 

Su  perexalt,  v.  [ad.  late  L.  superexaltdre  : 
see  SUPER-  9  b  and  EXALT  #.] 

1.  trans.  To  exalt  or  raise  to  a  higher,  or  to  the 
highest,  position  or  rank  ;  to  exalt  supremely. 

1615  GILL  Sacr.  Philos.  ii.  183  The  first  order  of  separate 
or  created  beings,  is  that  of  the  fountaine,  which  by  the 
meanes  of  vision  is  superexalted  above  all  the  rest.  1649 
JER.  TAYLOR  6V.  I-lxemp.  \.  Ad  Sect.  ii.  21  The  holy  Maid. . 
was  superexalted  by  an  honour  greater  than  the  world  yet 
ever  saw.  a  1677  HARROW  Sewn.  Mark  xvi.  19  Wks.  1686 
II.  434  God.. having  super-exalted  him,  and  bestowed  on 
him  a  ;iame  above  all  names. 

2.  To  extol  or  magnify  exceedingly,  rare. 

1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Dan.  iii.  57  Al  workes  of  our  Lord 
blesse  ye  our  Lord,  prayse  and  superexalt  him  for  euer, 
1864  SIR  C.  F.  L.  WKAXAI.L  Historic  Bye-Ways  I.  iii.  47 
We  may.. say,  that  had  it  not  been  for  Frederick  William  L, 
there  would  hardly  have  been  a  Frederick  the  Great.  Still, 
this  must  not  cause  us  to  super-exalt  him. 

Hence  Superexalted///.  a. 

1654  JFK.  TAYLOR  Real  Prcs.  239  So  high  and  separate, 
superexalted  secret,  as  is  that  of  the  holy  Trinity. 

Su  per  exaltation.  [SOPER-  10  ;  cf.  prec.] 
Exaltation  to  a  higher  or  the  highest  degree ; 
supreme  or  excessive  exaltation. 

1624  D.  CAWDREY  Humilitie  40  God  will  haue  his  will 
done,  onely  with  reason  :  The  proud  man  will  haue  his 
against  all  reason  ;  There's  hissuperexaltationof  him,  aboue 
all  that  is  called  God.  1627  DONNE  Serin.  Exod.  iv.  13 
(1640)  42  The  over-bending,  and  super-exaltation  of  zeale. 
a  1661  HOLYDAY  (J.),  In  a  superexaltation  of  courage,  they 
seem  as  greedy  of  death  as  of  victory.  1880  Athenxunt 
25  Sept.  305/1  The  superexaltation  of  St.  Peter  in  face  of 
the  historical  evidence  which  remains  as  to  St.  Paul's  influ 
ence  at  Rome.  1887  J.  HUTCHISON  Lcct.  Philippians  x. 
103  God  highly  exalted  Him.  This  super-exaltation,  then, 
is  described  as  of  God's  favour. 

Super  excel,  v.  [ad.L.  *superexcellere  (cf. 
obs.  F.  sitperexcelier} :  see  SUPER-  9  b  and  EXCEL, 
and  cf.  SUPEREXUELLENT.]  trans,  and  intr.  To 
excel  highly  or  supremely.  Hence  Su;perexce*l- 
ling  (also  6  Sc.  -and)  ///.  a.,  superexcellent. 

c  1450  Mirour  Saluacionn  (Roxb.)  39  Marie  superexcellis 
of  all  seints  the  state,  1530  LYNDESAY  Test.  Pa/>yngo  438 
lames  the  secunde,  Royeof  gret  renoun,  Beand  in  hissuper- 
excelland  glore.  155*  —  Monarche  5019  Superexcelland 
Sapience.  1613  T.  MILLKS  tr.  Mexias  Treas.  Anc.  <•(•  Mod. 
T.  13/1  The  Trees  [in  Paradise]  may  signifie.  .the  Hues  of 
the  Saints,  their  super-excelling  fruites[etc.].  1658  R.  FRANCK 
North,  Mem.  (1821)  129  There's  not  a  rivulet  in  Scotland 
.  .superexcels  this  Caivin  [=  Kelvin]  for  diversion  with  small 
trout.  1905  Westm,  Gaz.  n  Nov.  10/2  Where  Barbara 
excels,  and  super-excels,  is  in  her  dogs. 

Supere'xcellence.  [f.  SUPEREXCELLENT:  see 
-ENCE.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  super- 
excellent  ;  superior  or  supreme  excellence. 

165*  T.  BENLOWES  in  Benlowes'  Tkeofh.  Pref.  Verses  C  i  b, 
This  Original;  Whose  charming  Empire  of  her  Grace  does 
Sense  Astonish  by  a  super-Excellence.  1683  PORDAGK 
Mystic  Div.  36  The  Super-excellence  of  the  Divine  Being. 
1768  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  190  The  proud,  .if  they  still 
retain  a  fondness  for  reflecting  on  their  stiperexcellence,  it 
is  like  the  unnatural  thirst  of  a  drunkard.  1885  R.  L.  &  F. 
STEVENSON  Dynamiter  179  Considering  the  depth  of  his 
demerit  and  the  height  of  the  adored  one's  super-excellence, 

Supere'xcellency.  Now  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  : 
see  -ENCT.]  =  prec.  Also,  something  that  is  super- 
excellent. 

1587  GOLDINC  De  Mornay  iii.  (1592)  29  Then  is  it  this  first 
simplicitie  which  is  the  King  ;  the  Soueraignetie  and  Super- 
excellencie  of  all  things.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  in. 
205,  I  could  finde  no  such  superexcellencie  in  him.  1603 
BRETON  Dial.  Pithe  $  Pleasure  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  15/1 
Man.  .can  effect  so  rare  excellencies  in  the  worlde,  and  be- 
holde  so  many  superexcellencies  in  the  heauens,  as  the  eye 
of  no  creature  but  man  is  able  to  looke  after.  1660  R. 
BURNEY  Kepfiiffrof  Aipo»>(i66i)  109  Our  Parliaments  in  Eng 
land  and  Scotland  have  a  superexcellency  above  all  the 
councels  of  the  world.  1707  NORRIS  Treat.  Humility  i.  38 
The  superexcellency  of  his  nature.  1870  GILLF.SPIE  Being 
<V  Attrib.  God  iv.  iii.  (1906)  212  The  one  great  Attribute,  or 
Super- Excellency  of  Holiness. 
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Supere'xcellent,  a.  (s&.)  [ad.  late  L.  super- 
excellent-^  -ens  :  see  SUPER-  9  a  and  EXCELLENT.] 
That  snperexcels;  excellent  in  a  high  degree;  very 
or  supremely  excellent. 

1561  PRESTON  K.  Cantbyses  948  A  banquett  royall  and 
superexcellent.  1611  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  n.  iv.  n.  i.  452 
Tobacco,  divine,  rare,  superexcellent  Tobacco.  1660  R. 
BARNEY  K.tp5nrTov  Awpof  (1661)  108  The  King,  to  whose 
super-excellent  power  and  facultie  God  himself  gives  wit- 
nesse  to.  1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  540  f  6  In  Holiness,  Tem 
perance,  Chastity,  and  Justice  super-excellent.  1844  H. 
STETHFNS  Bk.  Farm  I.  490  The  system  of  under  or  deep- 
draining,  being  the  deepest  method  of  any,  is  super-excel 
lent.  1874  LISLE  CARR  Jvd.  Givynne  I.  i.  20  A  very  true 
woman  and  no  super-excellent  heroine. 

b.    sb.  A  superexcellent  person  or  thing,  nonce- 
use. 

1816  MOORE  Let.  to  Power  24  Sept.,  Two  or  three  of  the 
Irish  [songs] equal  to  any  I  have  done;.. but  our  plan  is  to 
go  on  till  we  can  select  twelve  super-excellents. 

Hence  Supere'xcellently  adv. 

1683  E.  HOOKER  Pref.  Pordages  Mystic  Div.  103  That. . 
Divinest  Mysterieof  hove,  scizGod  made  Flesh  :  which  gave 
(as  one  superexcellently)  the  Angels  new  Anthems,  a.  1687 
COTTON  Ne-w- 1  'ear  38  And  then  the  next  in  reason  shou'd 
He  superexcellently  good.  1906  Westm.  Gaz.  15  Mar.  8/1 
The  atmosphere  of  the  highly  cultured,  .home,  .is  super 
excellently  achieved. 

t  Su  perexcre'scence.  Obs.  rare. 

1.  [SUPER-  10.]     Increase  in  excess.  Sc. 

1499  Rtg.  Privy  Seal  Scotl.  I.  51/1  To  ansuer  to  the  king 
of  the  superexcrescence  of  the  proffitis.  >549  ^*  MONRO 
West.  Isles  in  Macfarlane's  Geogr.  Collect.  (S.  H.  S.)  III. 
(i<X)8)  301  The  superexcrescens  of  the  said  ky  and  sheipe. 

2.  [SUPER-  3.]     An  excrescence  growing  over  a 
surface. 

Cf.  late  L.  snperexcrescere. 

1676  WISEMAN  Chirnrg.  Treat,  iv.  v.  321  After  the  Escar 
separated,  I  rubb'd  the  remaining  Superexcrescence  with 
a  Vitriol-stone. 

tSuperexpe'nd,z>.  Sc.  Oh.  AIso6-exspend. 

[SUPER-  9  b.     In  med.L.  super expendZre  was  ap 
plied  to  supererogatory  fasting.] 

1.  To  be  super  expended :  to  have  spent  beyond 
one's  income  or  means  ;  to  be  out  of  pocket  or  in 
arrears  :  often   with  advb.  ace.  or  phr.  expressing 
the  amount. 

1473  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  j$  And  sua  is  the 
Comptare  superexpendit  jmjc  Ixxix  li.  nij  s.  x  d.  1500-20 
DUNBAR  Poems  xiii.  23  Sum  super  expendit  gois  to  his  bed. 
1559  Extr.  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  325  Quhat  he  beis  super 
expendit,  the  same  to  be  allowit  to  him.  1591  Exch.  Rolls 
Scotl.  XXII.  162  The  comptar  is  superexpendit  de  claro  in 
the  sowme  of  aucht  thousand  ane  hundreth  fourtene  pundis 
sevin  schillingis  fyve  penny  is.  *&Z7  RUTHERFORD  Lett. 
(1862)  I.  Ixxxv.  219  We  shall  be. .so  far  from  being  super- 
expended.,  that  angels  cannot  lay  our  counts  nor  sum  our 
advantage  and  incomes.  1676  Row  C^ntn.  Blair's  Auto- 
biogr.  xii.  (1848)  453  They  were  not  provided  with  horses., 
being  superexpended  by  attending  Parliament  so  long.  1686 
BURNET  Trat>.  i.  24  The  Bailifs.  .pretend  they  are  so  far 
super-expended,  that  they  discount  a  great  deal  of  the  pub- 
lick  revenue,  of  which  they  are  the  receivers,  for  their  re 
imbursement. 

2.  trans.  To  spend  (time)  wastefully.  rare. 
1513  DOUGLAS  AZneis  Direct  31  Quhar  that  I  haue  my 

tyme  superexpendit,  Mea  cutpa^  God  grant  1  may  amend  it. 

t  Su  perexpe-nse.  Sc.  06s.  [SUPER-  10.  Cf. 
prec.]  Expenditure  above  receipts  or  income;  out- 
of-pocket  expenses. 

1473  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  74  Sum  totale  of  all 
the  parcialis  of  thir  expensis  befor  wirtin,  except  the  super- 
expensis  of  the  last  compt.  1566  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot. 
Ser.  i.  I.  472  For  payment  of  the  superexpenssis  maid  be 
tliame  in  thair  offices.  1567-8  /£/</.  611  Taktn  up  be  the 
Laird  of  Mynto  in  his  superexpenssis.  1607  Extr.  Aberd. 
Reg.  (1848)  II.  288  Thomas  Fischer  and  Willeam  Speares 
superexpenssis  in  thair  negotiatioune. 

t  Super  ex  pone,  v,  Sc,  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SUPER- 
9  b  +  KXPONE  v.  3.]  f rans.  =  SUPEREXPEND. 

1491  Ada  Dom.  Cone.  (1839)  230/1  J>e  quhilk  soume  he 
superexponit  mare  ban  be  commoun  gudis  of  be  said  toune 
extendit  to. 

f  Superface.  Obs.  rare—1.  ?  Misprint  for  SUPER- 
PICE,  or  etymologizing  alteration  of  SURFACE. 

1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  a  refer  ii.  4.  514  The  superface  of 
the  earth. 

Superfetally  (siwpwfrtaii),  adv.  Also  -foet-. 
[Formed  after  SUPEUFETATION  :  see  -AL  and  -LY  2.] 
By  superfetation. 

1910  THOMPSON  tr.  Aristotle's  Hist.  Anim.  v.  ix,  Animals 
like  the  hare,  where  the  female  can  become  superfoetally 
impregnated. 

t  Superfe'tant,  a.  Obs.  Also  7 -foet-.  [ad. 
L.  sitperfetant-.  -arts,  pr.  pple.  of  superfltdre  to 
SUPERFETE.]  Conceiving  by  superfetation.  So  Su- 
perfe'tate  #.,  intr.  to  conceive  by  superfetation; 
Super fe'tate  a.,  over-productive,  superabundant. 

1610  HEALKV  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  (1620)  194  Some  crea 
tures  are  superfoetant,  that  is,  breeding  vpon  breed.  1623 
COCKERAM,  Superfatate,  after  the  first  young  to  conceiue 
another.  1681  GREW  Musxnm  i.  v.  i.  91  The  Female  brings 
forth.,  twice  in  one  month,  and  so  is  saidtoSuperfcetate.  1845 
R.  W.  HAMILTON  Pop.  Educ.  iii.  55  The  refuge  for  what 
otherwise  would  be  a  superfetate  population. 

Superfetation  (si/^pa-if/l^'Jsn).  Also  -fcet- 
(7  -feet-),  [ad.  late  or  mod.L.  superfetatio^  n.  of 
action  f.  sitperfetdre  to  SuPERFETE.  Cf.  F.  super- 
fetation.  It.  super/etazione,  etc.] 


SUFERFICE. 

1.  Phys.    A  second  conception   occurring  after 
(esp.  some  time  after)  a  prior  one  and  before  the 
delivery  ;  the  formation  of  a  second  fetus  in  a  uterus 
already    pregnant  :    occurring    normally    in  some 
animals,  and  believed  by  some  to  occur  exception 
ally  in  women. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor  843  Erasistratusattributeth 
it  [sc.  engendering  of  twins]  unto  divers  conceptions  and 
superfce  tat  ions,  like  as  in  brute  beasts.  1615  CROOKE  Body 
of  Man  314  This  superfaetation  is.. a  second  conception, 
when  a  woman  alreadywith  child. .conceiueth  againe.  1661 
LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  q-  Mitt,  I  sag.  b  2  b,  The  hare  is  often 
troubled  with  superfetation.  1754-64  SMELLIE  Midivtf.  II. 
86  What  you  have  writ  me  seems  to  favour  the  notion  of 
super  foe  tat  ion.  1836-9  Tcdd's  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  469/1  The 
quadrupeds  in  which  superfoetation . .  is  said  to  occur  possess 
a  uterus  with  two  horns.  1871  A.  MKADOWS  Man.  Mid 
wifery  (ed.  2)  103  Cases  of  double  or  bihorned  uteri  are 
probably  quite  as  rare  as  genuine  cases  of  superfoetation. 

b.  B0t,  In  early  use,  applied  to  processes  sup 
posed  to  be  analogous  to  superfetaiion  in  animals, 
e.g.  the  growth  of  a  parasite,  or  an  excessive  pro 
duction  of  ears  of  corn;  in  mod.  use,  Jhe  fertiliza 
tion  of  the  same  ovule  by  two  different  kinds  of 
pollen. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  556  The  Misseltoe..is  a  Plant,  vtterly 
differing  from  the  Plant,  vpon  which  it  groweth.  Two 
things  therfore  may  be  certainly  set  downe:  First,  that 
Super-fee  tat  ion  must  be  by  Abundance  of  Sap,  in  the  Bough 
that  putteth  it  forth  :  Secondly,  that  that  Sap  must  be  such, 
as  the  Tree  doth  excerne,  and  cannot  assimilate.  1651  in 
Hartlib's  Legacy  (1655)  107  Such  a  super- foet  at  ion  of  ears 
must  necessarily  proceed  from  an  improvement  by  the  Root. 
1707  Curios.  Hnsb.  fy  Card.  156  'Tis  a  sort  of  Superfetation, 
by  which  one  Grain  of  Corn  conceives  and  brings  forth 
several  Young,  that  in  the  common  Course,  .ought  to  be 
born  successively.  1718  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  We  meet  with 
something  like  a  Superfetation  in  Plants  too;  there  being 
a  kind  of  Lemon  found  to  grow  inclosed  in  the  Body  of 
another.  1816  KEITH  Phys.  Bot.  II.  568  The  other  species 
of  superfetation  in  which  one  seed  is  supposed  to  be  the 
joint  issue  of  two  males.  1885  GOODALE  Physiol.  Bot.  (1892) 
9  The  formation  of  two  or  more  embryos,  occurs  occasionally 
as  a  kind  of  superfoetation  in  some  seeds.  1900  B.  D.  JACK 
SON  Gloss.  Bvt.  Terms  i  Superfoetation,  the  fertilization  of 
an  ovary  by  more  than  one  kind  of  pollen. 

2.  fig.  Additional    production ;    the   growth    or 
accretion  of  one  upon  another ;  superabundant  pro 
duction  or  accumulation. 

1641  H.  L'ESTRANGE  God's  Sabbath  13  Consider  the  Law 
it  self,  and  you  shall  see  the  positive  accrue  to  the  naturall 
by  way  of  superfetation.  1675  PLUME  Life  Hacket  in  Cent. 
Sertn.  p.  v,  That  one  School  [sc.  Westminster]  furnishing  two 
entire  Colledges  of  great  size  in  Cambridg  and  Oxon,  be 
sides  whom  it  does  send  to  other  places  by  way  of  Super- 
fetation.     1684  Case  of  Cross  in  Baptism  6  The  Superfoeta 
tion  of  Ceremonies. .began  to  be  very  burdensom.     a  1703 
BURKITT  On  N.  T.  Ded.  to  Ld.  Fitzwalter,  Plays  and  Ro 
mances,  and  such-like  Corrupting  and  Effeminating  TrasH, 
which  the  Superfoetation  of  the  Stage  furnishes  the  Nation 
with.     1840  DE  QUINCEY  Mod.  Supcrst.  Wks.  1854  III.  341 
Mark  the  superfetation  of  omens — omen  supervening  upon 
omen,  augury  engrafted  upon  augury.     1882  STALLO  Mod. 
Physics  114  In  this  endless  superfetation  of  aitherial  media 
upon  space  and  ordinary  matter. 

b.  In  particularized  sense  :  An  instance  of  this  ; 
an  additional  product ;  an  accretion,  excrescence ; 
a  superabundant  or  superfluous  addition. 

1642  CHAS.  I  Ansiv.  iqProp.  4  These  humble  Desires.. are 
intended  to  make  way  for  a  Superfetation  of  a  (yet)  higher 
nature.  1654  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Chas.  /  (1655)  6  Those  dismall 
calamities  which  befel  his  son,  were  doubtlesse  ampliated 
by  a  superfetation  of  causes.     1675  V.  ALSOP  Anti-Sozzo  m. 
ii.  257  This  Distinction  was  but  the  Superfoetation  of  his 
own  Parturient  Brain.     1725  POPE  Shafts.   Wks.  \.  Pref.  8 
The  most   [of  Shakespeare's   errors]  are  such  as  are   not 
properly  Defects,  but  Superfcetations.  1817  COLERIDGE  Biog. 
Lit.  xxiii.  (1907)  II.  206  The  play  may  conclude  as  Jt  began, 
viz.  inasuperfetationofblasphemyupon nonsense.  1820  LAMB 
Elia  Ser.  i.  South-sea  House,  Layers  of  dust  have  accumu 
lated  (a  superfoetation  of  dirt  !)  upon  the  old  layers.     1861 
M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  30  He  has  thrown  this  superfeta 
tion  of  his  historical  work  into  twelve  essays.  \yy$Athcna>um 
28  Feb.  275/2  His. .edition,  .suffered  from  a  superfetation 
of  notes. 

Hence  f  Superfeta'tious  a.,  of  the  nature  of 
superfetation. 

1673  [R.  LEIGH]  Transp.  Reh.  24  The  superfetatious  Mi 
racles  of  Art. 

t  Superf  ete,  v.  Obs.  Also  -feete.  [ad.  L.  super- 
fetare,  f.  super-  SUPER-  13  +  fetus  FCETUS.]  intr. 
and  trans.  To  conceive  by  superfetation;  in  quots. 
jig.  (in  quot.  1654,  to  add  to,  reinforce). 

£1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1753)  125  So  is  my  fancy  quickned 
by  the  glance  of  His  benign  aspect  and  countenance,  It 
makes  me  pregnant  and  to  superfjete,  Such  is  the  vigor  of 
His  beams  and  heat.  1650  —  Ep.  Ded.  in  Cotgravt"s  Diet., 
His  brain  may . .  raise  and  superfaete  a  second  thought  before 
the  first  be  uttered.  1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  in.  v.  100 
That. .they  [sc.  nuns]  might  superfete  their  vow,  and  not 
only  forsweare  the  use,  but  the  very  looks  of  Men-kinde. 

t  Snperfice.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  superfice  or  ad.  its 
source,  L.  SUPERFICIES.] 

1.  Geom.   =  SUPERFICIES  i. 

c  1391  CHAUCER  Astrol.  i.  §  21  The  zodiak  in  heuene  is 
ymagened  to  ben  a  superfice  contienyng  a  latitude  of  12  de 
grees,  c  1643  LD.  HERBERT  Antobiog.  (1824)  44  The  know 
ledge  of  lines,  superfices,  and  bodies,.,  is  not  much  useful  for 
a  gentleman  unless  it  be  to  understand  Fortifications.  1695 
AI.INGHAM  Geoin.  Epit.  4  The  kinds  of  Magnitude,  which 
are  principally  Three,  to  wit,  Length,  Breadth  and  Thick 
ness,  or  a  Line,  a  Superfice,  and  a  Solid.  18*3  J.  MITCHELL 
Diet.  Math.  4-  Phys.  6"«.,  Superficies*  or  Superfice>  ID. 
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SUPERFICIALITY. 


Geometry,  the  outside  or  exterior  surface  of  any  body.  This 
is  considered  as  of  two  dimensions,  viz.  length  and  breadth, 
but  without  thickness. 

2.  The  surface  of  a  body  or  object ;   =  SUPER 
FICIES  2. 

£1374  CHAUCER  Bocth.  in.  pr.  viii.  (1868)  81  pe  body  of 
alcibiades  bat  was  ful  fayr  in  le  superfice  wib  oute.  1549 
Coinpl.  Scot.  vi.  56  The  supertice  of  that  roundnes  is  of  mair 
quantite  nor  is  the  space  or  larj^enes  that  is  betuix  liis  tua 
een.  1599  ALEX.  HUMK  Hymns  \\\.  93  The  fields,  and  earthly 
superfice,  With  verduie  greene  is  spread.  1636  BRAIHWAIT 
Rom.  Emp,  276  The  whole  superfice  of  the  Sea  was  covered 
with  them,  a  1684  LEIGHTON  Comm.  i  Pet.  \.  -2  (1693)  16 
[It]  doth  not  wither  as  the  grasse,  or  flower  lying  on  the 
superfice  of  the  earth.  1703  Phil.  Trans.  XXIII.  1401 
Hard  and  perfect  Stone,  .of  a  Grain  and  Superfice  exactly 
like  those  I  have  seen  taken  out  of  the  Bladder.  1813  VAN. 
COUVER  Agric.  Dei'on  117  [It]  is  discharged  with  such 
a  hollow  or  concave  superfice  downwards,  as  completely  to 
whelm  over  and  invert  every  square  inch  of  the  lifted  furrow. 

b.  tran$f.  That  which  forms,  or  is  upon,  the 
surface. 

1541  BOOKDE  Dyetary  xiii.  (1870)265  Kuery  thyng  that  is 
vnctious ,.  doth  swymme  aboue  in  the  brynkes  of  the 
stomacke  :..the  excess  of  *uche  nawtacyon  or  superfyce 
wyll  ascende  to  the  orLifJyse  of  the  stomacke. 

3.  fig.  Outward  show  or  appearance  ;    =  SUPER 
FICIES  5  c. 

1678  R.  BARCLAY  A  Pol.  Quakers  ii.  §  2.  23  The  more 
Serious,  .satisfie  themselves  not  with  the  Superfice  of  Re 
ligion,  a  1684  LKIGIITON  Contni.  t  ret.  in.  3  Wks.  ( 1868)  160 
This  courteousness  is  not  contrary  to  that  evil,  only  in  the 
superfice  and  outward  behaviour. 

Superficial  (siwpajfrjal),  a.  (j£.)  Also  5-7 
-flciall,  (5  -ficialle,  -fyciall,  6  -fl-,  -fycyall, 
-fytial,  -fyxcyall).  [ad.  Inte  L.  snperftcialis,  f. 
SUPERFICIES  :  see  -AL.  Cf.  F,  sitpcrjifiel^  \\.super- 
ficiaU)  Sp.,  P{,r.  superficial^  A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  surface;  that  is,  lies, 
or  is  found  at  or  011  the  surface ;  constituting  the 
surface,  outermost  part,  or  cru*t. 

Sometimes  spec,  in  Geol.  etc.  -  pertaining  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  as  deposits ;  not  belonging  to  the  consolidated 
formation. 

c  14x0  ?  LYDGATE  Assembly  of  God  $  5^8  Sodeynly  by  weet 
constreynyd..  Was  the  ground  to  close  hys  superfyciall  face. 
1503  HAWRS  F.xftmp.  I7irt.  vil.i-45  Mamies  humnyne  partyes 
superfyxcyall.  1555  EDKN  Decades  I.  iv.  (Arb.l  82  The 
myners  dygged  the  superficial!  or  vppermost  parte  of  the 
earthe.  1587  GREENE  /YmfaAc*  Wto  Wks.  (Gr»sart)  V.  150 
Nature  had  made  her  beautifull  by  a  superficial}  glorie  of 
well  proportioned  lineaments.  1692  RAY  Disc.  ii.  (1732)  6 
Over  the  superficial  Part  of  the  Earth.  1796  KIRWAN  Elan. 
Min.(ed.  2)  1.  420  Superfici.il  combustions. .  produce  singular 
effects,  which  have  often  been  mistaken  for  those  of  true 
volcanos.  1796  C.  MAKSIMLI.  Garden,  iv.  (1813)  48  An  ex 
cellent  way  of  manuring,  where  the  superficial  soil  is  much 
exhausted.  1829  T.  CASTI.K  Introd.  Hat.  58  With  regard  to 
their  superficial  figure,  they  are  either  capillary,  linear, 
gramineous,  [etc.].  1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXIII.  305/1  A  more 
exact  appreciation  of  the  causes  which  have  permitted  the 
aggregation  of  the  'superficial  deposits'.  187*  HUXLEY 
Physiol,  v.  129  The  rise  in  the  temperature  of  the  superficial 
blood.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  D<t  Bary*s  Phaner,  557  The 
white  superficial  periderm  of  younger  stems. 

b.  Of  actions  or  conditions:  Taking  place  or 
existing  at  or  on  the  surface. 

1815  1.  SMITH  Panorama  Set.  fy  Art  II.  146  The  velocity 
of  running  water.. is  generally  aixjul  nine-tenths  of  the 
superficial  velocity.  1871  TVSUAU.  Fragnt.  Set.  11879)  I. 
iv.  129  An  amount  of  light  derived  from  superficial  reflection. 
1887  DBMTUH  Alan.  Kot.  (ed.  5)  283  In  the  Flowering  Rush, 
.  .they  [sc.  the  ovules]  cover  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the 
ovary  except  the  midrib ;  in  which  case  the  placentation  is 
sometimes  described  as  superficial. 

f  C.  Drawn  or  delineated  upon  a  (Hat)  surface. 
Obs.  rare. 

1603  DANIEL  Dtf.  Kyme  G  4,  Historye  (which  is  but  a 
Mappe  of  men)..dooth  no  otherwise  acquaint  vs  with  the 
true  Substance  of  Circumstances,  than  a  superficial!  Carde 
dooth  the  Sea-man  with  a  Coast  neuer  scene.  1664  POWER 
Exp.  P kilos.  Pref.  c  iij  b,  Gluss'd  outside  Fallacies  ;  like  our 
Stage-scenes,  or  Perspectives,  that  shew  things  inwards, 
when  they  are  but  superficial  paintings. 

d.  Anat.  Applied  to  organs  or  parts  situated 
just  beneath  the  skin  ;  subcutaneous. 

1804  ABERNETHY  Surf.  Ot>s.  zi  The  superficial  veins  ap 
pear  remarkably  large.  1835^6  '/\>dtfs  Cycl.  Anat.  \.  467/2 
The  subcutaneous  or  superficial  rmrs,c.  1884  W.  PVE  Sltrft 
Handicraft  14  The  line  of  the  superficial  femoral  artery. 

e.  Applied  to  the  right  to  enjoy  the  surface  of 
land  for  building  or  other  purposes  ;  also  to  persons 
possessing  such  a  right. 

1830  SIR  C.  WKTHKRKLL  in  Concanen  Trials^  Rowe  v. 
Bentcn  16  His  case  is  that  he,  as  a  superficial  occupier,  has 
a  right  to  that  which  is  taken  up  from  under  the  soil.  lbid.% 
He  may  have  both  the  superficial  right,  and  the  right  to  the 
mineials. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  superficies  ;  relating  to  or 
involving  two  dimensions  ;  csp.  relating  to  extent 
of  surface.  (Distinguished  from  linear,  and  from 
solid.}  Superficial  measure,  square  measure. 

1571  DIGCES  Pantom.  11.  i.  M  j,  Multiplie  one  of  the  equall 
sides  in  it  setfe,  the  halfe  of  the  producte  is  (he  Area  or 
superficial!  Contente.  1656  tr.  Hobbes'  Elan.  Pkilos.  11839) 
184  An  angle  is  of  two  sorts ;  for,  first,  it  may  be  made  by 
the  concurrence  of  lines,  and  then  it  is  a  superficial  angle  ; 
or  by  the  concurrence  of  superficies,  and  then  it  is  called  a 
solid  angle.  l?»6  Diet.  Rust.  (ed.  3),  Snferficialt  or  Square 
Measure.. in  a  square  Mile  640  square  Acres  [etc.).  1814 
Act  5  George  //'',  c.  74  $  i  All  other  Measures  of  Extension 
whatsoever,  whether  the  same  be  lineal,  superficial  or  solid. 
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1831  BREWSTKR  Optics  xli.  336  The  superficial  magnifying 
power  is  the  number  of  times  that  it  [sc.  an  object]  is  magni 
fied  in  surface.  1880  GEIKIK  Phy$.  Geog.  iv.  172  [Kurope] 
has  six  times  more  coast-line  in  proportion  to  its  superficial 
extent  than  Africa  has. 

b.  Superficial  foot,  yard,  etc. :  a  rectangular 
space  measuring  a  foot,  yard,  etc.  each  way,  or  a 
space  of  whatever  shape  containing  the  same 
amount  of  area  ;  a  square  foot,  etc.  (SQUARK  a.  \  b.\ 

1597  SKENE  De  Verb,  Sign.  s.  v.  Purtiiata,  Ane  superficiall 
fall  of  lande,  is  sa  meikle  boundis  of  iandes,  as  squairly  con- 
teinis  ane  lineal)  fall  of  bredth.  and  ane  lineall  fall  of  length. 
1707  MORTIMER  Hush.  (1721)  II.  96  If  a  Board  hold  2  Foot 
and  3  Inches  in  breadth,  5  Inches  and  3  tenth  parts  of  an 
Inch  in  length  will  make  a  square  superficial  Foot  of  Plank. 
1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Oper.  .Week.  628  All  faced  work  in  .slate 
skirting.. is  charged  by  the  foot  superficial.  1853  LOUDON 
Kncycl.  A  re  hit.  §  987  A  proper  bond  stone  to  be  laid  through 
the  full  thickness  of  the  wall  every  superfiual  yard. 

•f*  C.  Math.  Of  a  number  :  Compounded  of  two 
prime  factors  (analogous  to  the  two  dimensions  of 
a  surfaced  Obs. 

1398  TREVISA  liarth.  De  /'.  A',  xix.  cxxvi.  (1495)  rnmivb, 
The  nombre  Superficiall  is  wryten  not  oonly  in  lengthe  but 
also  in  brede  and  is  conteyned  in  lengthe  &  in  brede.  c  1430 
Art  Nomhryiig  (K.E.T.S.)  14  Nombre  superficial  is  JJat 
comethe  of  ledynge  [=  multiplying]  of  oo  nombre  into  a- 
nother,wherfor  it  is  callede  superficial,  for  it  hat  he. 2.  numbres 
notyng  or  mesurynge  hym,  as  a  superficial^  tbynge  haihe 
.2.  dimensions,  bat  is  to  sey  lengthe  and  brede.  1704  |. 
HARRIS  Lex.  Fechn.  I,  Superficial  Numbers  ;  the  same  with 
Plain  Numbers, 

3.  Appearing  'on  the  surface';  external,  outward. 

1561  T.  HoBYtr.  CastiglionctsCwrtyer\.  (1900)  90  Musicke 
..ought  necessarilye  to  be  learned,  .not  onely  for  the  super 
ficial  melodic  that  IM  bard,  but  to  be  sufficient  to  bring  into 
us  a  newe  habite  that  is  good.  1711  Aunisox  Sficct.  No.  15 
f  3  Smitten  with  every  thing  that  is  showy  and  superficial. 
J773  UURKK  Let.  to  Mary.  Rcxkinghatn  29  Sept.,  There  is  a 
superficial  appearance  of  equity  in  this  tax.  1855  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Kng.  xxi.  IV.  581  Those  superficial  graces  for  which 
the  French  aristocracy  was  then  renowned  throughout 
Europe.  1883  GII.MOUK  Mongols  xviii.  210  The  superficial 
aspects  of  Buddhism . .  as  embodied  in  the  life  and  habits  of 
the  Mongols. 

4.  That  is  only  on  or  near  the  surface ;   affecting 
only  the  surface  ,  not  extending  much  below  the 
surface  ;  not  deep. 

1594  NASHK  Christ's  T.  To  Rdr.,  Wks.  1904  II.  186  Euen 
of  sands  and  superficiall  bubbles  they  will  make  hideous 
waues  and  dangerous  quicke-sands.  1652  CKASHAW  Carnt,->i 
Deo  AVi/ro  Wks.  (1904)  209  His  [sc.  the  sun's]  superficiall 
Keames  sun-burn't  our  skin  ;  But  left  within  The  ni^ht  it 
winter  still  of  death  &  sin.  1676  WISEMAN  Chirurg.  Trent, 
v.  i.  348  In  small  and  superficiall  Wounds,  Nature  of  her 
own  accord  is  wont  to  effect  the  Cure.  1794  G.  ADAMS  A'at. 
<V  Exp.  Philips,  1 1.  xx.  378  The  colours  of  the  eggs  of  certain 
birds  are  entirely  superficial,  and  may  be  scraped  off.  1849 
S&.  JVaf.  I/ist.t  Mammalia  IV.  104  Their  principal  food  is 
afforded  by  the  roots  of  plants,  which  is  the  object  of  their 
extensive  and  superficial  burrows.  1854  J.  S.  C.  ABBOTT 
Napolcm  (1855)  I.  \i.  201  When  the  surgeon  came.. to  in 
spect  hi>  wound,  it  was  found  that  it  was  only  superficial. 
1877  HVXLKY  Physiogr.  176  Compared  with  the  great  depths 
of  the  ocean,  the  Gulf  Stream  is  extremely  superficial. 

5.  Concerned  only  with  what   is  on  the  surface, 
and    is   therefore    apparent    or    obvious ;    lacking 
depth  or  thoroughness ;    not   deep,   profound,  or 
thorough ;  shallow. 

a.  of  perception,  feeling. 

1533  MORE  Deoeli.  Salem  Wks.  1030/1  There  be  few  partes 
in  hys  booke . .  that  shall . .  appere  so  good  at  length,  as  they 
seme. .at  the  fyrst  sight  and  at  superficyall  reading.  1576 
KI.KMINC  Panofl.  F.fist.  Kpit.  A  j  b,  Luckie  was  hee  that 
might  haue  but  a  superficiall  viewe  of  his  person.  Ibid.  188 
Many.. taking  but  as  it  were,  a  superficiall  viewe  of  these 
thtnges,  fall  into  this  erroniou*.  .opinion.  1683  DnYDEN  Life 
Plutarch  114  To  vindicate  our  author's  judgment  from  being 
superficial,  a  1688  CUOWORTH  Itnntut.  Mor.  (1731)  95  Sense 
is  but  a  slight  and  Superficial  Perception  of  the  Outside,  .of 
a  Corporeal  Substance.  17*8  WELSTED  in  J.  Henley  Oratory 
Trans.  No.  i.  10  [John  Henley]  was  admitted  to  Priest's 
Orders. . :  The  Examination .  .was  very  short  and  superficial. 
1791  MRS.  RADCUKHE  Rout.  Forest  viii,  Pity  and  superficial 
consolation  were  all  that  Madame  La  Motte  could  offer. 
1845  M«CULLOCH  Taxation  I.  iv.  (1852)  in  On  a  superficial 
view,  nothing  seems  fairer,.. and  yet  few  things  would,  in 
reality,  be  more  unfair  and  mischievous.  1879  HAKLAN  Eye 
sight  i.  9  A  superficial  and  hasty  glance  at  its  general  out* 
lines. 

b.  of  attainments,  knowledge,  learning. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  281  Touching  Nature  their 
skill  is  but  superficiall,  and  like  a  shadowe  destitute  of  sub- 
staunce.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  t.i.  $  3  A  little  or  super 
ficiall  knowledge  of  Philosophie  may  encline  the  minde  of 
man  to  Athejsme.  1667  PKPVS  Diary  24  Feb.,  He  speaks 
well,  and  hath  pretty,  slight,  superficial  parts,  I  believe. 
1791  HOSWELL  Johnson  1.  Introd.  7  Men  of  superficial 
understanding,  and  ludicrous  fancy.  1836  H.  COLEKIDGE 
North.  Worthies  Introd.  (18^2)  p.  xxiv,  Nothing  is  more 
likely  to  delude  and  puzzle  simple  persons,  .than  a  super 
ficial  acquaintance  with  the  heads  of  history.  1865  KUSKIN 
Sesame  \\.  \  75  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  elemen 
tary  knowledge  and  superficial  knowledge. 

c.  of  statement,  description,  exposition. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  577.  I  thinke  it  more  auail- 
able  to  kepe  silence . .  then  by  saying  litle,  and  y«  same  super 
ficiall,  to  mcurre  reprehension,  for  attempting  that,  which 
I  am  not  able  toccrnpasse.  159*  SHAKS.  i  Hen,  J7,  v.  v.  10 
This  superficiall  tale,  Is  but  a  preface  of  her  worthy  prai&e. 
1624  GATAKEK  Transubst.  36  His  proofes  are  tedious, 
superficiall,  and  stuffed  with  impertinent  allegations,  a  1667 
COWLKV  Agric.  Wks.  1906  II.  405  To  read  Pompous  and 
Superficial  Lectures  out  of  Virgil*  Georgickes  [etc.].  1777 
ROBEKTSON  Hist.  Amer.  vn.  (1778)  II.  27°  The  account*. . 
are  superficial,  confused  and  inexplicable.  1855  SINGLETON 


Virgil  I.  Pref.  18  A  florid  and  superficial  style  of  construing. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  339  Of  the  courts  of  law.  .a 
superficial  sketch  has  been  given. 

d.  trans/,  of  persons,  in  respect  of  their  actions, 
attainments,  or  character. 

1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  M.  HI.  ii,  147  A  very  superficial!, 
ignorant,  vnweighing  fellow.  1650  I'.ULWKR  AnihrrfoHu-t. 
130  Superficial  Philosophers  doc  much  please  themselves 
with  this  division.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Janes  xvn.  v,  Nor 
are  Instances  of  this  Kind  [of  the  firmness  and  constancy 
of  a  true  friend]  so  rare,  as  some  superficial  and  inaccurate 
Observers  have  reported.  1853  C.  BKOXIK  Gillette  xviii, 
Superficial,  showy,  selfish  people.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Ct'tiq.  I.  i.  2  To  a  .superficial  observer  the  F.nglish  people 
might  .-eem.  .to  be  wiped  out  of  the  roll-call  of  the  nations. 

(J.  Ot  conditions,  qualities,  actions,  occupations  : 
Not  involving  a  profound  or  serious  issue ;  of  iu- 
significant  import  or  influence. 

i  1530  Judic.  Urines  in.  i.  46  b,  Colour  of  the  vryne  is  a 
thyng  that  is  but  shadowyng  and  superfycyall,  and  a  thyng 
that  now  is  and  now  it  is  not.  1626  BACON  Syka  §  383  The 
Generall  Opinion  is,  that  Yeare*  Hut  and  Moist,  are  most 
Pestilirni ;  V'pon  the  Superficial!  Ground,  ih;it  Heat  and 
Moisture  cause  Putiefaction.  1655  MAHO.  WOKCI-STF.R  Cent, 
in"'.  Ded.  p.  iv,  I  matie  it  but  for  the  superficial  satisfaction 
of  a  friends  curiosity.  1805  WOKDSW.  Prelude  in.  209  Empty 
noise  And  superficial  pastimes,  n  1851  I>.  WKBSIKR  //  &s. 
(1877)  IV.  416  A  change  superficial  ;md  apparent  only,  not 
deep  and  real  1867  FRKFMAN  AW;;/.  Ci>n>/.  I.  ii.  19  It  would 
si-em  that  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain  was,  after  all, 
very  superficial. 

7.  That  has  only  the  outward  appearance  of  bein^ 
what  is  denoted  by  the  sb.  ;  only  apparent  or  on 
the  surface,  not  real  or  genuine. 

1613  COCK  KRAM,  .S"///tr>y£( /<i//,  bearing  shew  only  on  the 
outside.  1638  HKYWOOD  Wise  Worn.  in.  i,  All  Su tors.. being 
it-pulst.  .d'.e  but  waste  their  dayes  In  ihankltsse  suites,  and 
superficiall  praise.  1664  H.  MOKK  Myst.  Initj.  i.  x\i.  56  All 
such  Ludicrous  and  Superficial  Religion  must  needs  leave 
tbe  body  of  .sin  entire  ai;d  untouched,  and  the  inwaid  Mind 
dead  and  starved.  1875  JOWKTT  Plata  (ed.  2)  II.  3  The  old 
quart  el  has  at  least  a  superficial  reconcilement. 

B.  ahsol.  or  as  sb. 

1.  \VhhMtf:  That  which    is  superficial  (in  any 
sense%     ~\  In  the  superficial',  on  a  plane  surface. 

*579  FFNTON  Guiidard.  \.  56  The  Cardinall .  .admonished 
them.,  that  they  should  not  consider  OIK  ly  the  superficiall 
and  beginning  of  thinges  [ong.  la  snperjlcie^  e  i  principii 
tielle  cose\  but  see  deepely  that  whah  with  time,  and  in 
t\me  may  happen.  1589  PITIENJMM  Engl.  Poesie  ill.  xxv. 
(Aib.)  310  The  artes  of  painting  and  keruinp,  whereof  one 
represents  the  naturall  by  lifiht  colour  and  shadow  in  the 
superficiall  or  flat,  the  other  in  a  body  massif  e.  1878  Bosw. 
SMITH  Carthage  381  When  the  due  distinction  has  been 
drawn  between  the  ephemeral  and  the  lasting,  the  super 
ficial  and  the  essential.  1892  BHYCK  in  Dnily  .\eu-s  28  Nov. 
3/2  There  was  all  the  difleience  in  the  world  between  the 
elementary  and  the  superficial. 

2.  \VithMi?:  Those  who  are  superficial;  rarely 
//.  superficial  persons. 

1701  Swin-  Contests  $  Diss.  in  Athens  <y  Rome  iv.  Wks. 
1841  I.  292/2  The  ambitious,  the  covetous,  the  superficial, 
nnd  the  ill  designing  ;  who  are  ..apt  to  be  bold,  and  forward. 
1828  LYTTON  Pelham  I.  xv,  It  is  the  young,  the  light,  the 
superficial  who  are  easily  milled  by  enor.  185*  COL. 
HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  II.  337  If  my  plans  are  adopted,  the 
Government  superficial  cannot  pass  them  off  as  their  own 
suggestions. 

(5.  //.  Superficial  characteristics  or  qualities. 

183*  R.  H.  FKOL-DE  Kent.  (1838)  I.  294  They  cannot  sink 
us  so  deep  as  these  people  have  allowed  themselves  to  fall 
while  retaining  all  the  superficials  of  a  religious  country. 
1850  Frasfr'sMaf.XLlI.  437  Such  men.. will  varnish  over 
a  dexterous  partium  with  the  superficial  of  greatness.  1897 
WATTS-DUNTON  Ayltvin  n.  iv,  Excepting  in  the  merest 
superficials,  there  is  a  far  greater  variety  in  women  than  in 
men. 

Snperfi  cialism.  [f  pnc.  •+  -ISM.]  Superficial 
character,  superficiality. 

1839  J.  P.  SMITH  Script.  $  Geol.  325  A  Mcious  superficial- 
ism  is  when  self-fondness  persuades  a  man.. that  his  know 
ledge  is  something  great.  1860  SMILES  A/-/  Help  xi.  281 
The  multiplication  of  books.. tends  rather  towards  super- 
ficialism  than  depth  or  vigour  of  thinking. 

Superfi  cialist.  [*".  SCFEKFICIAL  +  -IST.]  One 
whose  knowledge,  observation,  or  treatment  is 
superficial. 

1651  BOVL«  Wks.  (1772)  I.  /-//«•  p.  I,  A  solid  knowledge  of 
that  mysterious  language. .  (whatever  is  given  out  to  the  con 
trary  by  superficialists . . )  is,  I  say,  somewhat  difficult.  1775 
JEKYLL  Let.  to  Father  31  May,  As  lo  the  manners,  1  am  at 
present  but  a  mere  superficial ist.  1805  EUGENIA  DK  ACTON 
Nuns  of  Desert  I.  14  In  understanding,,  .she  was  her  equal, 
and  by  superficialists  might  have  been  deemed  superior. 

Superficiality  (sfwpairifiae-llti).  [t.  SUPER 
FICIAL  +  -ITY.  Cf.  F.  snperfiiiatttt,  It.  -alita,  etc.] 

1.  The  quality  of  pertaining  to,  or  being  situated 
in  or  near,  the  surface. 

1530  PALSGR.  278/2  Superficialyte,  superficialitt.  1646 
SIR  T.  HHOWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  x.  «z  By  which  Salts  the 
colours  of  bodies  are  sensibly  qualified,  and  receive  degrees 
of  lustre  or  obscurity,  superficiality  or  profundity.  1869 
SI-IM.ER  Prinf.  Psychol.  (1870)  I.  166  '1  he  relative  super 
ficiality  or  centrality  of  these  nerves. 

t  2.  Superficial  area  or  content.    Obs.  rare. 

1690  I.KVBoi'RN  Curs.  Math.  327  The  Dodecaedron  is 
l.uyt-r  than  all  the  other  together,  .in.  .Superficiality.  1811 
Self  Instructor  150  It  is  necessary  to  know  how  to  find  the 
superficiality  [of  solid  bodies). 

3.  Lack   of   depth,    thoroughness,    or   solidity ; 
shallowness  of  learning,  character,  etc.     Also,  an 
instance  of  this. 

1661  H.  D.  Disc.  Liturgies  34  The  charge  of  serving  God 
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in  Prayer  with  rudeness,  unprepared  ness,  barrenness,  super 
ficiality.  1677  GILPIN  Dxmonol.  (1867)  4  A  formal  super 
ficiality  of  religion.  1736  IipUNGBROKK  Patriot.  (1749)  58 
And  hence  all  that  superficiality  in  speaking,  for  want  of 
information.  1821  LAMIJ  lUia  Ser.  i.  Mrs.  Battle's  Opinions 
on  il'/tist.  She  despised  superficiality,  and  looked  deeper 
than  the  colours  of  things.  1840  CARI.YLK  Heroes  vi.  (1858) 
359  The  strong  daring  man .  .has  set  all  manner  of  Formulas 
and  logical  superficialities  against  him.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT 
F.  Holt  x.viv,  Talkers  whose  noisy  superficiality  cost  them 
nothing.  1893  LIDIJON,  etc.  Pusey  I.  xi.  254  The  super 
ficiality  so  common  a  hundred  years  ago  in  religion  as  in 
other  matters. 

Superfi  cialize,  ?'•    [f.  SUPERFICIAL  +  -IZE.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  make  a  surface  of  (paint  or  colour; ; 
also  transf.  to  cover  (the  cheeks)  with  a  surface  of 
paint,  to  paint.  Obs.  rare. 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  (1613)  159  That  colour  on  their 
cheeks  3-ou  behold  superficializ'd,  is  but  sir  lohn  whites,  or 
sir  lohn  Red-caps  liuery.  1633  [see  SuPKRFICJAUZEDj. 

b.  Jig.   To  put  a  surface  or  gloss  upon  ;   to  gloss 
over.  rare. 

1849  WHIITLE  Lit.  %  Life  vi.  (1851)  98  It  is  a  characteristic 
weakness  of  the  day  to-superficialize  evil ;  to  spread  a  little 
cold  cream  over  Pandemonium, 

2,  intr.  To    treat    a    subject    or    do    something 
superficially. 

1656  BI.OUST  Glossogr.,  SnperfidaHte.  to  do  any  thing  on 
the  outside,  or  not  throughly.  1871  Galaxy  (N.  Y.)  Alar. 
328  (Cent.)  Better  to  elaborate  the  history  of  Greece  or  of 
Rome  or  of  England  than  to  superticialize  in  general  history. 

3.  trans.  To  render  superficial,  give  a  superficial 
character  to. 

1828  PUSEY  Hist.  Enq.  i.  138  Morns  and  Koppe  super- 
ficialized  still  further  the  Christian  idea<.  1863  M.  PATTISON 
in  National  Rev.  Jan.  217  It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  advance  of  education  that  every  subject  becomes  vul 
garised  and  superficiaHsed. 

Hence  Superfi'cializsd  ppl.  a.,  Superfi'cializ- 
ing  7'bl.  sb. 

1633  T.  ADAMS  E.rp.  3  Peter  \\.  14  (1865)  484/1  Were  it  not 
for  superficiaiized  Checks,  and  enticing  dresses,  the  mo^t 
graceless  lecher  would  abhor  them.  1828  PuSEY/ffjtf.  F.mj. 
i.  129  The  first  theologians,  .gave  occasion  to  the  superficial- 
i/ing  or  the  rejection  of  Christian  doctrine.  1907  Catholic 
Weekly  27  Dec.  i  '5  The  long  school  hours  to  which  children 
are  being  subjected  will  soon  breed  a  race  of  superficialised 

Superficially  (si/ipajfrjali),  adv.  [f.  SUPEK 
FICIAL  +  -LY  -.] 

1.  On  or  at  the  surface  ;   Anat.  just  beneath  the 
surface.     Const,  to  :  On  or  at  the  surface  of. 

1570  FOXE  A.  ff  M.  (ed.  2!  2121/1  They,  .began  to  refricate 
and  rippe  vp  the  old  sore,  the  skarre  wherof,  had  bene  but 
superficially  cured.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mar.  229 
This  change  and  transmutation  of  the  said  polype  or  pour- 
cuttle  fish,  entreth  not  deeply  in,  but  appeareth  superficially 
in  the  skin.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWSE  Pseud,  i-.p.  11.1.52  Ice.  .will 
..neither float  above  like  lighter  bjdie*,  but  being  neare,  or 
in  equality  of  weight,  lye  superficially  or  almost  horizontally 
unto  it.  1737  BRACK KN  I-'arriery  Imf>r.  (1757)  II.  215,  I 
could  easily  see  the  Vein  pass  superficially  upon  the  Out-side 
of  the  Tumour.  1767  Goocn  'J't't'at.  Wounds  I.  361  The 
tent  is  to  be  led  out,  and  the  wound  dressed  superficially. 
1853  LYE  LI,  Princ.  Geol.  xvii.  fed.  9)  257  Beds  of  turf., 
precisely  similar  to  those  now  formed  superficially  on  the 
extreme  borders  of  the  Adriatic.  1870  KOLLESTON  Aititn. 
Life  3  Another  vein,  which,  from  its  being  placed  super 
ficially  to  the  sterno  mastoid  muscle,  we  know  to  be  the 
homologue  of  the  external  jugular  of  anthropotomy. 
b.  in  fig.  context. 

1638  BAKER  tr.  P>nlzac's  Lett.  II.  196  Things  that  wounded 
me  heretofore  at  the  very  heart,  doe  not  now  so  much  as 
superficially  touch  me.  1647  H.  MOHE  Poems  195  Our  soul's 
not  superficially  colourd  by  phantasms.  1735  BOUXGIJKOKE 
On  Parties  iv.  36  When  the  same  Opinions  revived  at  the 
Restoration,  They  did  not  sink  deep  even  then  into  the 
Minds  of  Men  ;  but  floated  so  superficially  there,  that  [etc.]. 

2.  Without  depth  or  thoroughness  of  knowledge, 
observation,  treatment,  etc. ;    not   profoundly    or 
thoroughly. 

1526  J'ilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  61  Dayly  to  thynke  on 
these  v  thynges  folowynge,  not  superficially,  that  Is  lyghtly 
passyng  ouer  them,  but  with  graulte,  inwardly.  1576  FLEMING 
Panopl.Epist.  155  Your  grace,  .will  take  aviewe  of  the  cause, 
&  wey  the  same,  not  superficially,  but  with  due  consideration. 
1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  fy  Cr.  n.  ii.  165  You  haue  Iwth  said  well : 
And  on  the  cause  and  question  now  in  hand,  Haue  gloz'd, 
but  superficially.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  476  Whose  Eye 
so  superficially  surveyes  These  things,  as  not  to  mind  from 
whence  they  grow.  1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  432  p  8  By  such 
early  Corrections  of  Vanity,  while  Boys  are  growing  into 
Men,  they  will  gradually  learn  not  to  censure  superficially. 
1821  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Old  fy  New  Schoolm.^  The  modern 
schoolmaster,  .must  be  superficially,  if  I  may  so  say,  omni 
scient.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  I.  iv.  273  Looked  at 
superficially,  there  is  a  certain  likeness  between  the  two. 
1875  Miss  BR ADDON  Strange  World  I.  i.  18,  I  have  studied 
the  subject  but  superficially  in  the  pages  of  our  friend  Cicero. 

3.  As  to  outward  appearance  or  form  ;  externally, 
on  the  surface. 

1570  R.  HICHCOCK  Qnintess.  Wit  (1590)  20  Nobilitie  and 
gravitie,  wherof  men  superficially  make  such  estimation. 
1571  GoLDDfaCVsfeiVi  on  Ps.  Ixxi.  22  He  will  not  give  thanks 
unto  God  feynedly,  nor  superficially,  but.. with  an  earnest 
zelousnes.  1878  H.  S.  WILSON  Alpine  Ascents  iii.  103  Mel- 
chior.. looks  superficially  like  an  Italian.  1890  Spectator 
31  May  753/1  The  old  story  over  again,  ..always  superficially 
true,  and  always  substantially  false.  1893  Bookman  June 
86/1  Her  ambitions  superficially  so  different  at  different 
times,  and  yet  substantially  the  same. 

Superfi.  cialness.  [f.  SUPERFICIAL  a.  +  -NESS.] 

1.  =  SUPERFICIALITY  3. 

1624  GATAKER  Transubst.  118  The  Superficialnesse  of  his 
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silly  and  unlearned  Adversarie.  1661  GAUDKS  Coiisid.  Li 
turgy  10  That  rudenesse  and  unpreparednesse,  that  barren- 
nesse  and  superficialnesse, .  .to  which  every  private  Minister 
is  daily  subject.  1711  Country- Man* s  Lett,  to  Curate  95 
The  (Jurat  in  the  Answer  manifestly  Writes  with  a  Super 
ficialness  that's  below  even  Table-chat.  1827  HARE  Guesses 
Ser.  11.  (1848)60  Herder,  .owing  to  the  superficialness  of  his 
metaphysical  knowledge,  had  but  vague  conceptions  with 
regard  to  the  progrcssof  mankind.  i86oEMFRSox  Cond.  Lifet 
fate  Wks.  (I'ohn)  II.  309  Our  America  has  a  bad  name  for 
superficialness.  a  1902  A.  B.  DAVIDSON  Called  of  God  x.  258 
This  sterner  side  usually  showed  itself,  when  Christ  had  to 
deal  with  sentiment,  or  propriety,  or  superficialness. 

2.   =  SUPERFICIALITY  i. 

1899  Allbntt's  Syst.  Mcd.  VI.  72  It  [sc.  mediastinitis]  might 
be  suspected  from  the  intensity  and  superficialness  of  post- 
sternal  pain. 

t  Superfi  cialty.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SUPERFICIAL 
+  -TY1.]  Surface  ;  extent  of  surface,  area. 

c  1400  MAUNDF.V.  (1839)  xvii.  186  Oure  Contree  ne  Irelond 
ne  Wales.. ne  ben  not  in  the  superticyalte  cownted  aboven 
the  Erthe. ..  For  the  Superficialtee  of  the  Erthe  is  departed 
in  7  parties,  for  the  7  Planetes :  and  tho  parties  ben  clept 
Clymates. 

tSujperfrciary,  a.   (sb.)  Obs.    [ad.  late  L. 

superficidrius  (of  buildings)  situated  on  another 
man's  land,  in  mod.L.  superficial :  see  SUPERFICIES 
and  -AKY1.  Of.  F.  superficial)-?,  etc.]  A.  adj. 

1.  =  SUPERFICIAL  a.  1,4. 

1615  CROOKK  Body  of  Man  957  At  the  sides  of  the  pro 
cesses  it  hath  superficiary  or  shallowe  bosomes.  1638  A. 
READ  Chintrg.  xxviii.  205  Wounds  of  the  lungs,  .are  either 
superficiary  and  small,  or  deepe.  1696  WHISTON  7'h.  Earth 
in.  (1722)  231  There  is  a  constant  and  vigorous  heat  diffused 
from  the  Central  towards  the  Superficiary  parts. 

2.  =  SUPERFICIAL  a.  2. 

a  1680  Gr.ANViLt.  Sadducismus  (1681)  156  A  Trinal  Dis 
tance  or  solid  Amplitude,  that  is  to  say,  not  linear  onely 
and  superficiary. 

3.  =  SUPERFICIAL  a.  5. 

1605  TIMMK  Qucrsit.  ii.  vii.  140  If  they  be  more  inwardly 
and  exactly  examined  than  by  that  superficiary  and  slight 
maner  of  tasting  and  experimenting.  1642  H.  MORE  Song 
of  Soul  To  Hdr. ,  The  superficiary  knowledge  of  tongues. 
1693  Phil,  Trans.  XVII.  618  The  Superficiary  Proficients 
would  for  ever  be  deterr'd  from  attempting  to  grasp  at  such 
an  Immensity.  1702  C.  MATHER  Magn.  Chr.  iv.  iv.  (1852) 
74  They  used  a 'diligent  exploration  '  concerning  the  faith 
and  repentance  of  their  communicants,  lest  haply  it  should 
lie  only  superficiary. 

B.  sk.  (See  quot.  and  SUPERFICIAL  a.  i  e.)  rare~°. 
1656  HLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Superficiary^  he  that  hath  built 
an  house  upon  another  mans  ground,  and  therefore  pays 
Quit-rent. 

Hence  f  Super fi  ciarily  adv.,  superficially. 

1634  T.  JOHNSON  Party's  Chirurg,  xxi.  xxxi.  (1678)  481, 
I  divided  the  skin,  .with  much  scarification  but  only  super, 
ficiarily. 

t  Superficie.  Obs.  Also  6  -ye.  [ad.  L.  super 
ficies  :  see  next.  Cf.  F.  superficie.]  =  next. 

1545  RAYNALDE  Ryrth  Mankynde  2  Vpon  the  outward  face 
&  superficye  of  this  skyn,  there  is  yet  another  thynner  skyn. 
1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  ^  It  then  ariseth  vpagaine  to  the 
waters  top,  and  so  keepeth  ouerlie  and  aboue  the  waters 
highest  superficie.  1709  V.  MANDEV  Syst.  Math.,  Optics  i. 
vii.  (1729)  656  A  Figure  of  Radiation,  is  that  whose  Base 
exists  in  a  visible  Superficie.  1726  LKONI  Alberti's  Arc/tit. 
III.  1/2  A  Superficie  is  that  extreme  part  of  a  body  which 
we  consider,  not  with  regard  to.  .depth,  but  only  with  regard 
to  breadth  and  length. 

Superficies  (tfwpwfi-jiw).    PI.  superficies; 

also  6-7  -iiciesses.  [a.  L.  superficies,  f.  super- 
SUPER-  3  +facie$  FACE  sb. 

The  pronunciation  (s'wpajli'JVz)  is  given  as  an  alternative 
in  most  U.S.  dictionaries  from  Worcester,  1846,  onwards. 
Metrical  examples  of  the  i7th  cent,  also  point  to  a  quadri- 
syllabic  pronunciation.] 

1.  Geom.  A  magnitude  of  two  dimensions,  having 
only  length   and    breadth;  that  which   forms  the 
boundary  or  one  of  the  boundaries  of  a  solid,  or 
separates  one  part  of  space  from  another ;  a  surface. 

1530  KASTELI,  I>k.  Purgat.  it.  xx.  e  2  b,  A  superfycyes  is 
that  which  hath  but  length  and  brede  &  no  maner  of  thycke- 
nes.     1570  BiLLiNGSLKY  Kuclid  i.  Def.  vi.  2  The  extremes  or 
limite-;  of  a   bod  ye    are   superficiesses.     i6i>  BACON  £ss., 
Seeming  Wise  (Arb.l  214    It    is  a  ridiculous   thing.. to  see 
what  shifts  these  formalists  haue..to  make  Superficies  to 
seeme  body,  that  hath  depth  and  bulke.    1662  HOUSES  A>rv« 
Prob.  Wks.  1845  VII.  67  Many  lines  set  together  make  a    , 
superficies  though  their  breadth  be  insensible.     1684  ASH 
in  Phil.  Trans.  XIV.  673,  2  angles  or  superficies  are  equal     . 
when  one  being  put  on  the  other,  it  neither  exceeds,  nor  is 
exceeded.     1690  LOCKK  Hum.  Und.  \\.  xiii.  §  13  To  divide 
and  separate  actually  is,  as  I  think,  by  removing  the  parts 
one  from  another,  to  make  two  Superficies,  where  before 
there  was  a  Continuity.     1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Set.  fy 
Art  II.  703  To  know  the  names  of  differently  shaped  super 
ficies  and  solids,  as  circles,  triangles,  parallelograms,  cubes,    , 
&c.  1831  BRKWSTER  Optics  xiv.  114  To  allow  them  [sc.  rays] 
to  pack  Into  a  spherical  superficies  as  they  converge  to  their    I 
poles  or  points  of  origin. 

2.  The  outer  surface  of  a  body,  which  is  apparent    | 
to  the  eye,  or  is  immediately  adjacent  to  the  air  or 
to  another  body. 

1577  HANMKR  Anc.  Keel.  I/ist.  n.  xvii.  30  So  that  the  ex- 
ternall  shewe  of  wordes,  resemble  the  superficyes  of  the 
body.  1590  GREENE  Mourn.  Garm.  Wks.  (Grosart)  IX.  169 
The  eye.  .coueteth  that  euery  superficies  be  faire  and  pleas 
ing.  1607  TOPSELL /*Vw-/T  Beasts  500  When  the  wormes  are 
followed  by  Molds,  .they  flie  to  the  superficies  and  verytoppe 
of  the  earth.  1611  CORYAT  Crudities  404  Here  I  haue  ob- 
serued  the  people  in  the  bathes  feede  together  vpon  a  table 
that  hath  swimmed  vpon  the  superficies  of  the  water.  1614 
GORGES  Lucan  ix.  375  For  scarcely  now  a  little  boate  Can 
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on  the  superficies  flote,  Of  those  drown'd  sands  where  water 
stayes.  1660  BOYLE  New  Exp.  Phys.  Meek.  12  The  internal 
superficies  of  the  Receiver.  Ibid.  xxx.  227  Conspicuous 
waves  that  appear'd  upon  the  superficies  of  our  agitated 
smoke.  1789  J.  WILLIAMS  Min.  Kingd.  I.  135  The  river 
begins  to  run  across  the  superficies  of  these  coals.  1862 
GOULBURN  Pars.  Kelig.  i.  iii.  (1864)  29  The  difference  of 
colour,  .is  produced  by  some  subtle  difference  of  texture  or 
superficies. 

t  b.  A  plane  or  level  surface.  Obs.  rare. 
1674  JOSSELYN  Voy.  New  Eng.  161  Two  hills  of  equal 
height . . ,  the  one  well  fortified  on  the  superficies  with  some 
Artillery  mounted.  1704  SWIFT  T.  Tnb\\.  Wks.  1760  1.36 
He  was  shown  in  the  posture  of  a  Persian  emperor,  sitting 
on  a  Superficies. 

3.  That  which  constitutes  the  outermost  part  oi 
a  body  ;  the  surface  layer.    Now  rare, 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  1174  The  lakes  and  rivers 

i  ..seeme  in  their  superficies  to  be  some  time  reddish,  and 
pother  whiles  of  a  violet  colour.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Alel.  n. 
ji.  i.  i.  306  Crato.. admits  rost  meat,  if  the  burned  and 
scorched  superftties,  the  browne  we  call  it,  be  pared  off. 
1628  VKNSER  Bat/is  of  Bathe  6  Onely  the  superficies,  or 
vpper  part  of  the  Bath  is  cooled.  1707  MORTIMER  Hush. 
(1721)  II.  124  To  render  the  Superficies  of  the  Earth  loose, 
1847  H.  MILLER  First  finpr.  Eng.  iv.  (1857)  49  The  rubbish 

,  of  the  subterranean  workings  is  scarce  at  all  suffered  to  en 
croach.,  on  the  arable  superficies. 

b.  Rom.  and  Civil  Law.  A  building  or  other 
thing  in  or  on  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  land,  which 
is  by  art  or  nature  so  closely  connected  with  as  to 
form  port  of  it ;  the  right  possessed  by  a  person 

!  over  any  such  building  or  other  thing  in  or  on  the 
surface  of  another's  land. 

1850  in  BCRRILI.  Law  Diet.  1853  T.  C.  SANDARS  hist. 
Jiistinian  ii.  v.  (1859)  215  The  right  of  superficies  was  al- 

|  most  identical  with  that  of  emphytensis,  but  applied  only 
to  the  superficies^  that  is,  things  built  on  the  ground,  not  to 
the  ground  itself.  It  was  the  right  of  disposing  freely  of 
a  building  erected  on  another  man's  soil  without  destroying 
it,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  yearly  rent.  1856  BOUVIKR 
L<nv  Diet.  U.  S.  (ed.  6),  Superficies,  a  Latin  word  used 

\     among  civilians.    It  signifies  in  the  edict  of  the  praetor  what- 

;     ever  has  been  erected  on  the  soil. 

4.  Superficial  area  or  extent. 

1656  HOBBES  Six  Lessons  Wks.  1845  VII.  305  The  super 
ficies  of  the  conoeides  is  greater  than  the  superficies  of  the 
sphere.  1753  N.  TORRIANO  Non-naturals  51  The  whole 
Weight  of  Air,  which  presses  equally  upon  a  Body  of  about 
15  square  Feet  Superficies.  1798  Survey  Prav.  Moray  iii. 
171  The  whole  superficies  of  the  parish  contains  21  square 
miles.  1832  DE  LA  BECHE  Geol.  Man.  (ed.  2}  2  The  super 
ficies  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  alone  is  estimated  as  somewhat 
greater  than  that  of  the  whole  dry  land  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  1847  H.  MILLER  /'irst  Imfr.  Ettg.  vi.  (1857)  92 
The  slabs,  each  containing  a  superficies  of  about  twenty- 
four  feet. 

5.  f  a.  The  '  surface  '  (of  something  immaterial, 
esp.  of  the  mind  or  soul).   Obs. 

1586  HOBY  Polit.  Disc.  Truth  xvii.  73  We  must  not  onely 
consider,  the  superficies  and  beginnyng  of  t  hinges,  but  to 
looke  more  inwardly  what  may  happen  in  time.  1607  HEV- 
WOOD  Fnyre  Mayde  Exch.  \.  Cjb,  Antk. ..But  what  is 
lone?  frank.  A  voluntary  motion  of  delight,  Touching 
the  superficies  of  the  soule.  1638  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett. 
(vol.  ID  25  Greek  and  Latin  make  not  men  valiant,  nor  are 
things  that  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  soul,  they  scarce 
reach  to  the  outermost  superficies,  a  1658  CLEVELAND  Com 
mittee  38  The  Type  of  Flesh  and  Bloud,  the  Skeleton  And 
Superficies  of  a  thing  that's  gone,  a  1700  KEN  Edmund 
Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  287  Those  Thoughts ..  spread  the  Super 
ficies  of  my  Mind. 

t  b.  The  outward  form  or  aspect.   Obs* 

1589  [?  NASHE)  Almond  for  Parrat  Ejb,The  deuill. . 
prouided  a  rustic  superficies  wherin  to  wrap  him  as  soone 
as  euer  he  was  separated  from  his  mothers  wombe.  1612 
N.  FIELD  Woman  is  a  Weather  cock  in.  ii.  Could  Nature 
make  So  faire  a  superficies,  to  enclose  So  false  a  heart  ?  1638 
FFATLY  Transnl>st.  56  You  beleeve  that  Christ's  body  is  con. 
tained  under  the  superficies  or  accidents  of  bread.  1781 
JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Waller  Wks.  1787  II.  260  His  images  [arej 
such  as  the  superficies  of  nature  readily  supplies. 

c.  That  which  is  merely  superficial;  the  outward 
appearance  as  distinct  from  the  inner  or  real  nature 
or  condition. 

1589  [?LYLV]  Papf>e  w.  Hatchet  L.'s  Wks.  1902  III.  400 
A  good  honest  strippling.  .askt  his  sweete  sister,  whether 
lecherie  in  her  conscience  were  a  sinne?  In  faith  (quoth 
she)  I  thinke  it  the  superficies  of  sinne.  1593  Tell-  Trotht1  s 
N.  Y.  Gift  (1876)  28  They  that  only  haue  entertained  the 
superficies  of  lone.  1622  MABBE  tr.  Alemans  Guzman 
<TAlf.  in.  i.  187,  I  only  lookt  vpon  the  Superficies,  I  went  no 
farther  then  the  outward  appearance.  1752  JOHNSON  Ram~ 
hler  No.  196  P  5  He  who  has  seen  only  the  superficies  of 
life  believes  every  thing  to  be  what  it  appears.  1847  DISRAELI 
Tancred\\.  xiii.  He  held  that  the  stale  of  England,  notwith 
standing  the  superficies  of  a  material  prosperity  was  one 
of  impending  doom.  1888  PATER  Ess.fr.  Guardian  (1806) 
106  What  [his  life]  really  most  resembles,  different  as  its 
superficies  may  look,  is  the  career  of  those  early  mediaeval 
religious  artists. 

f  d.  An  outward  show  concealing  something,  a 
cloak.  Obs.  rare. 

1589  GREENE  Orpharion  Wks.  (Grosart)  XII.  67  Then 
must  we  confesse  that  beauty  is.. to  be  esteemed  aboue  all 
things,  as  the  very  couer  and  superficies  vnder  which  venue 
lyes  hid.  1612  WEBSTER  White  Devil  \.  ii.  19  Her  coynesse? 
thats  but  the  superficies  of  lust  most  women  have. 

f  ©.   A  superficial  account,  a  sketch.   Obs.  rare. 

1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  in.  11.  261  But  all  that  I  have 
said  yet  of  the  Election  of  the  Pope,  has  been  nothing  but 
a  meer  superficies  of  the  policies  of  the  Court. 

Superfine  (siw'pa-ifain,  si«p3ifai'n),  a.  (sb.) 
[ad.  med.L.  *superfinus  (implied  in  superfinitds}\ 


SUPERFINE. 

see  SUPER-  9  a  and  FINE  a.  Cf.  F.  superfn  (also 
surfin\  Sp.,  Pg.  sitperfaio,  also  It.  sopraffino^  Sp. 
sobrejino.'] 

A.  adj.  fl.  ?  Exceedingly  subtle.   Obs.  rare. 
^1440  LYDG.  Hor$,She/>et*tG.  313  This  Agnusdei.  .Which 
wcs.sh  a-wey  all  venym  superfyne  On  Calverie. 

2.  Excessively  refined,  nice,  fastidious,  or  elegant; 
over-refiued,  over-nice. 

1575  OASCOIGNK  Making  of  Verse  Wks.  1007  I.  465  Many 
inventions  are  so  superfine,  that  they  are  Vtx  good.  1589 
(  IREESE  Menaphon  (Arb.)  5 1  She  heard  him  so  superfine,  as  if 
Kph.cbus  had  learnd  him  to  refine  his  mother  tongue.  1622 
VF.NNKR  Via  Recta  (ed.  2)  170  Them  that  out  of  a  superfine 
daintinesse  cannot  Hue  but  by  sweete  meates.  1695  LOCKE 
Reason.Chr.  (1696)  305  The  bulk  of  Mankind  have  not  leisure 
for  Learning  and  Logick,  and  superfine  distinctions  of  the 
Schools.  1815  T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  u.  Afan  of  Many  Fr. 
(Colburn)  136  A  pair  of  superfine  ladies' footmen.  1830  Miss 
MITKORD  Village  Ser.  iv.  264  (Two  Dolls)  The  care  of  his 
granddaughter  left  entirely  to  a  vulgar  old  nurse  and  a  super 
fine  housekeeper.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.Rfv.  n.  i.  in,  Madame 
.  -trains  up  a  youthful  D 'Orleans  generation  in  what  super- 
finest  morality  one  can. 

3.  t  Consisting  of  very  fine  particles  or  threads 
(pbs.\     Also  of  a  file  with  extremely  fine  teeth. 

1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Botcalini's  Advts.fr.  Parnass.  n. 
Ixxi.  348  Princes  were  now  no  longer  able.. to  throw  dust 
in  their  Subjects  Eyes,  though  it  were  most  artificial  and 
superfine.  1706  PHILLIPS  fed.  Kersey),  Superfine^  very  fine 
or  thin ;  as  Superfine  Wire,  Thread,  Cards,  &c.  1728 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Suferfi  ne:..  The  Term  is  particularly  used 
among  Gold  W Jar-drawers,  for  the  Gold  or  Silver-wiar, 
which  after  being  drawn  through  an  infinite  Number  of 
Holes,  each  less  and  less  is,  at  length,  brought  not  to  be 
bigger  than  a  Hair.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  2455/1  Super 
fine  File*  a  dead-smooth  file. 

4.  Of  manufactured  goods  :    Extremely  fine  in 
quality  ;  of  the   very   best  kind  ;    (of  liquid)   the 
purest  or  clearest. 

1682  Kec.  Scott.  Cloth.  Manuf.  A'eiv  Mills  (S.  H.  S.)  40 
John  Rae  is  ordered  when  he  gives  out  wool,  .to  sett  down 
a  letter  for  a  distinction  that  is  C  for  course  M  for  nudleing 
F  for  fine  and  S.F.  for  super  fine.  1707  MORTIMER  Ihisl*. 
(1721)  II.  332  Till  you  observe  your  Cyder  to  be  very  trans 
parent,  which  then  may  be  called  Superfine.  1710  Tatler 
No.  245  F  2  Seven  cakes  of  superfine  Spanish  wool.  1774 
Chesterfield" s  Lett.  (1792;  I.  238  The  very  best  wool,  which 
we  make  use  of  here  in  manufacturing  our  superfine  cloths. 
1818  BYRON  yuan  \.  cxcviii,  The  wax  was  superfine,  its  hue 
vermilion.  1871  L.  P.  MEHEDITH  Tcetk  (1878)  12  The  bread, 
pastry,  cake,  etc.,  so  much  in  use  and  made  of  superfine 
flour. 

5.  Superlatively  fine  or  excellent. 

1850  E.  FiTzGKRALD  Let.  to  y.  Allen  9  Mar.,  I  have  read 
but  very  little  of  late ;  indeed  my  eyes  have  not  been  in  super 
fine  order.  1885  RL-SKIN  f'raettrita  I.  ii.  47  In  the  fixed 
purpose  of  making  an  ecclesiastical  gentleman  of  me,  with 
the  superfinest  of  manners. 

B.  sb.  pi.    Goods  of  superfine  quality. 

1812  BIGLAND  Beauties  Eng.  %  Wales  XVI.  787  The  chief 
manufacture .  .is  cloth,  which  was  formerly  almost  wholly  of 
(he  coarser  kinds;  but  the  manufacture  of  superfines  has  of 
late,  .increased.  1880  J.  DUNBAR  f'ract.  Papcnnakcr  20 
Superfines,  i;  Spanish  Esparto,  Fine,  1. 

tSu-perftne,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  prec.  adj.] 
intr*  To  refine  too  much. 

170*  PENH  Maxims  §  209  He  that  superfines  upon  other 
Men's  Actions,  cozens  himself,  as  well  as  injures  them. 

Su  perfiuely,  Oilv.  [f.  prec.  adj.  +  -LY  2.]  Jn 
a  superfine  manner  or  degree. 

1693  W.  KKKKK  Sel.  Ess.  xix.  106  Their  Picking  of  Straws, 
Notions  so  idle,  and  yet  so  particular  and  superfinely  nice. 
1884  SPURGEON  in  HomiUtic  Monthly  (U.  S.)  Aug.  640  A 
superfinely  genteel  and  affected  audience. 

Su-perfineness.  rare.  Also  fi  -finesse,  [f. 
prec.  adj.  +  -NESS;  in  early  use  after  FINESSE.]  The 
quality  of  being  superfine ;  excessive  refinement. 

X575  G.  HARVEY  Lftter-bk.  (Camden)  93  That  is  another 
fin  of  your  mill,  violent,  celestiall,  incomprehensible,  per- 
emptorye  superfinesse.  1575  GASCOIGNE  Glasse  Covt.  !.  v. 
Wks.  1910  II.  23,  I  could  rather  content  myself  to  be  buryed 
..then  to  live  in  such  a  miserable  and  precise  world  as  this 
is,  Oh  what  Superfinesse  are  we  now  grown  unto?  1862 
Frasers  M,tg.  July  74  A  work  of.. much  subtle  sweetness 
and  delicacy,  tending,  however,  to  pa>s  into  tenuity  and 
super  fine  ness. 

Su-per-finery.  non^-wd.  [f.  SUPER-  10  + 
FINKKV,  after  SCPKRKINK.]  Kxcessivc  refinement. 

184*  J.  Sit.KLis*;  Kss.t  etc.  (1848)  I.  444  The  delicacies,  and 
subtleties,  and  KtMr»finviei  of  *o  many  mysterious  passions. 

Su'perfinish,  a.  n^mc-wd.  [f.  SUTEKFINEA.  + 
-will.]  Somewhat  superfine. 

1866  CAKLYLK  Rcmin.  (1881)  I.  224  Continually  preaching 
a  supertimsh  morality  about  benevolence,  munificence,  health, 
peace. 

t  Superfine,  a.  (<*/».,  sl>.)  Obs.  Also  4-6 
superflu,  5-6  -fleu,  Sc.  -flew.  [a.  OF.  suf  a  flu 
(from  i jth  cent.)  -  Pr.  super/In,  It.,  Sp.,  1'g. 
siiperJltiO)  or  ad.  their  source  L.  J7/yVr/?««j.  f. 
supcrjlutre,  f.  super-  SIM-KR-  _>  4  Jlncrc  to'flow.] 

A.  adj.  1.  More  than  sufficient,  superabundant ; 
•»  SUPERFLUOUS  i. 

r  1400  Af>ol-  l-ott.  5»  Rat  fcci  geyt  J>er  of  superfleu  riches, 
prid  of  world,  and  lust  of  flesch.  a  1415  tr.  A  'dime's  Treat. 
Fistula,  etc.  44  If  ber  growe  .any  superfine  flesshe  in  (c 
hole.  1460-70  AXr.  Quinte  Essence  ^  It  hab  a  synguler 
strenkbe..todrawe  awey  be  superflue  humourls  fro  be  heed. 
1533  BEI.LKSOEH  Livy  \\.  xix.  fS.T.S.)  I.  202  The  romanis. . 
had  superflew  nowmer  of  pepill  to  abandoun  be  rage  of  vn- 
couth  Inemyis.  1566  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  Ser.  i.  I. 
471  Be  interchange  of  the  excrescence  and  superflew  frutis 
growand  in  the  Lakh  and  Htelandis. 
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b.  Having  something  in  excess. 

Superflue  number,  a  number  the  sum  of  the  aliquot  parts 
of  which  exceeds  the  number  itself. 

1398  TKEVISA  llartk.  DC  /*.  A*,  xix.  cxxiv.  (1495)  445  b, 
Superflue  nombres  £  Diminutif  ben  vnordynatly  disposyd 
and  compownyd  of  noo  certen  enile  of  nombres.  c  14*0 
Wyclifs  Bible  Lev.  xxii.  23  margin,  In  Kbreu  it  is,a  scheep 
and  an  oxe  superflu  and  dymynute,  that  is,  haujn^c  a 
membra  superllu  ether  failings  a  membre. 

2.  Not  needed  or  nece-sary  ;    —  SUPERFLUOUS  ^. 

(71380  Wvcui-  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  76  pe  firbt  part  of  bis 
gospel  m.ikif>  enile  of  Crislis  ordre;..and  whalcsure  be 
more  in  any  ordre  is  supcilluc.  c  1400  LOVE  tioniu'cnt. 
Mirr.  vii.  (1908)  5^  Gostly  circumsicioun,  that  is  kuttynge 
away  fro  vs  alle  superflue  thinges  that  disposer!  to  synne. 
1484  CAXTON  I'nbles  of  Page  iv,  The  superflue  cure  of  them 
whiche  gouerne  the  dogges  and  hawkes.  1509  BARCLAY 
Shyp  of  1'olys  (1874)  I.  17  Som  tyme  aildynge,  somtyme 
detractinge  and  takings  away  suche  thinges  a[sj  semeth  me 
necessary  and  superfine. 

b.  Useless,  vain  ;  =  SUPERFLUOUS  2  d. 
1388  WYCLIF  ll'isd.  XVL  20  The  hope  of  an  vnkynde  man 
.  .schal  perische  as  superflu  [Vulg.  su/>erracna\  watir. 
c  1430  Life  St.  h'atfi.  (1884)  27  pe  secte  of  }oure  fayth  is  so 
suuerflu  and  vnresonable  bat  hit  seme^  to  be  receyued  of 
noon  bat  hath  his  ryght  mynde.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  I.e^. 
184/2  The  wordes  &  menaces  that  thou  hast  spoken  be-jn 
but  vayne  and  superflue. 

3.  Exceeding  what  is  right  or  normal,  immoderate, 
excessive  ;   =  SUPERFLUOUS  3. 

1388  WYCLIF  Eccl.  ii.  26  He  }af  turment,  and  superflu  bisy- 
nesse  to  a  synnere.  c  141*  HOCCLEVE  De  Keg.  Princ.  3825 
Many  a  lust  superflu  mot  he  lete,  And  lykerous.  a  1425  tr. 
Ardcrnes  Treat.  Fistula^  etc.  34  pe  emplastre  remoued, 
her  appered  aboue  50  emplastre  ful  putrid  ijuitour  in  super- 
flue  qnantite.  1561  in  Exch.  Rolls  Scot  I.  XIX.  477  This 
chairg  i.-i  superflew.  Charge  in  the  soutn  of_£ii2  albeit  he 
suld  be  chargit  with  £91.  1584  Reg.  /Wry  Council  Scot. 
Ser.  i.  Ill,  661  Ony  superflew  or  extraordin-ir  panis. 

4.  Of  persons:  Extravagant,  excessive  ;  =  SUPER 
FLUOUS  4.    Const.  /;/,  of. 

c  1380  WYCLIK  Semi,  Sel.  Wks.  I.  200  Freris  and  preestis 
bat  gadren  hem  liesure,.  .and  algatis  fynden  [?are  found  to 
be]  a  peple  superflue  and  charginge.  <  1425  St.  Mary  <>f 
Oignics  i.  xi.  in  Anglia.  VII  I.  147  31  >ee  superflue  wynimen 
full  of  pompe  and  pryde.  Ibid.  u.  iii.  155  ;j  She  hadde  be 
supcrflue  in  clones.  1509  I'AKCI.AY  Sliyp  <<f  j-'olys  (1874)  II. 
•-.•15  He  is  a  fole  that  his  eiys  wyll  inclync  Lyghily  to  his 
wordes..  that  apereth  superfine  of  langage.  1556  A  urclio  -v 
Isab.  (1608)  K  v,  It  sholde  he  beter  to  faille  a  litell  in  the 
justice,  than  to  be  superfine  in  ciualte. 

B.  adv.  In  excess,  excessively. 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  50  It  semij>  good,  .bat  be  kirk  be 
honorid,  neuerbeles  not  to  mikil  nor  superflue,  ne  curiously. 
1553  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  X.  213  The  composilioun 
of  theCourte  Hukeof  Hadingtoun,  witht  quhilk  the  comptar 
wes. .superflu  chargit.  .extending  to  xxiiij  Ii.  1588  Rot. 
Scacc.  Reg.  Scot.  XXL  352  »targ.t  Vrangcalculat  and  super- 
flue  chargit,  IDS. 

C.  s/>.   That  which  is  superfluous. 

(71380  WYCLIF  Sel,  Whs.  111.146  Lordes  schulden  helpe 
horn  [jr.  their  servants],  as  kepere  of  a  vyne^erd  schulde  helpe 
J>o  vynes,  and  kutt  awcy  supe[r]flu  bat  growes  in  horn. 

Superfluence  vs!»p3'-ifl«ens).  arch.  rare.  [f. 
L.  superfluens  SUPERFLUENT  :  see  -ENCK.]  Super 
abundance. 

In  (juot.  1859  perh.  an  error  for  snpcreffluencc. 

c  1530  SongS)  Carols,  etc.  (1907)  1 14  Wlian.  .  lekis  geve  hony 
in  ber  superfluens;  Than  put  in  a  woman  your  trust  &  con- 
fidcns.  1859  I'rsKv  Lent.  Sertn.  (1874)  353  One  act  of  God 
brought  us  into  this  rich  and  abundant  superfluence  of  grace, 
by  which  God  would  make  us  saints,  if  we  would. 

So  f  Superfluency,  excess. 

1671  MAKVEI.L  Rck.  Tramp.  \.  57  The  Ornaments  and 
Superfluenciesof  Invention  and  Salyre. 

Superfluent  (si«p.vifl«ent)f  a.  rare.  [ad.  I™ 
super/hunt-,  -enst  pr.  pple.  ot  supcrfltttre  :  sec 
SLTEUPLUE  and  -ENT.] 

1.  =  SUPERFLUOUS,  in  various  senses. 

('1440  Pallad.  on  /fusb.  n.  294  In  Nouember  kitte  of  the 
bo  wes  drie,  Superfluent  &  thicke.  1676  WISEMAN  Chirurg. 
Treat,  i.  xxiiL  124,  I  cut  off  as  much  of  the  Skin  as  was 
superfluent,  and  brought  the  rest  together.  1804  COLERIDGE 
in  IHaclnv.  Mag.  (1882)  CXXXI.  124  The  present  German 
philosophers  who  are  sinking  back  rapidly  into  miscellany, 
and  superfluenl,  and  arbitrary.  1822  SCOTT  Let.  to  A.  Can- 
stal'U  28  May,  A  sort  of  historical  prayer,  in  which  Loch* 
leveii  is  superfiucnt  enough  to  remind  God  Almighty  [etc.]. 
i88a  J.  NICHOL  Aintr.  Lit.  iv.  128  Though  superfluent,  be 
never  brings  in  bombast  to  plaster  lack  of  knowledge. 

2.  Flowing  or  floating  above.   Obs.  or  arch.  rare, 
c  1440  PallatL  on  Hush.  xi.  476   In  hondU  clene  vphent 

Al  that  wol  swymtne  &  be  superfluent.  1871  K.  ELI. is  tr. 
Catullus  xvii.  10  Where  the  superfluent  lake,  the  spongy 
putrescence,  Sinks  most  murkily  flushed. 

3.  Superabundant. 

a  1711  [implied  in  SL'PERH.UKNILY]  1848  HAILKY  Festus 
\.xiii.(cd.  3)  289  Its  breast,  which  burns  With  all  concentrate 
and  superfluent  woe.  1885  I-  OLIIMIANT  Sy,n6neuntata.\%\ 
1  li.it  junction  of  love-force  may  reproduce  the  superfluent 
quantities  that  will  go  forth  to  succour  through  the  world. 

Hence  f  Supe  rfluently  adv.,  Mperabandantly. 

a  1711  KEN  flymns  Evang.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  1 . 390  Luke  rapt 
at  Jesus  Love,- .  Himself  an  Holocaust  to  Jesus  gave.  Luke 
supei  fluently  fir'd,  Strait,  from  all  Worldly  Cares  rctir'd. 

t  Superfluitance.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SUPER-  2 
+  I,,  jtuitarc,  frequent,  of  jltitrc  to  flow  +  -ANCE.] 
That  which  floats  on  the  surface. 

Confused  by  Hlount  Gfossogr.  with  superfluity. 

1646  SIR   T.    HKOWSK  1'sfud.   Ep.   n.   i.   56  Sperma   Caeti    \ 
(which  is  a  bituminous  superfluitance  on  the  sea).     Ibid.  n. 
v.  92  Out  of  the  cream  or  superfluitance,  the  finest  dishes.,     j 
are  made. 


SUPERFLUITY. 

Superfluity  (si«pojfl«-iti).  Also  4-6-ite,-yte, 
6-7  -itie,  ($  -itee,  -ytee,  -flovite,  6  -flueity,  St. 
-flwitie  .  [a.  OF.  superflnite  (from  12th  c.)  =  Pr. 
supcrfluitat,  It.  $uperflnita,  Sp.  super  ftuidatf)  I'g. 
-ade,  ad.  med.L.  superjhtitas ,  f.  superftuus :  see 
Sri'KKFMJE  and  -1TV.]  The  quality  ot  being,  or 
something  that  is,  superfluous. 

1.  Superabundant   supply,    superabundance  ;   the 
condition  ol"  there  being  '^or  of  one's  having)  more 
than  enough  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

6 1380  WYCLIK  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  58  fanne  sliulde  man 
ban  etun  and  difiied,  and  delyvt-rcd  him  of  MIJ  erfiuyte.  1387 
TKEVISA  Higdt-n  (Rolls)  VI.  4(^5  Scculer  loides  schulde  take 
awey  the  superfluyte  of  here  possej-siouii.s,  and  jtxe  it  to 
hem  bat  nedeb.  c  1400  I'ilgr.  S#ivU  (Caxton  1483)  in.  ix.  55 
Many  other  inyght  hauc  ben  fed  ai.d  fulfylled  with  theyr 
super fluy tees.  1526  J  INDAI.I:  Mark  xii.  44  They  all  putt  in 
(-IT  thuir  superfluite  :  I'ut  she  olT  her  povcrte  cast  in  all  that 
she  had.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  II ',  11.  ii.  20  To  beare  the  In- 
uentorie  of  thy  shirts,  as  one  for  Mipcrfluity,  and  one  other, 
for  vse.  1642  FULLKR  Holy  ff  I'rof.St.  in.  \i.  165  Some  think 
private  niens  superfluity  is  a  necessary  evill  in  a  State.  1647 
N.  HACON  Disc.  Cort.  Eng.  i.  iv.  (1739)  10  This  Island  hath 
from  time  to  time  been  no  other  than  as  a  Sewer  to  empty 
the  superfluity  of  the  (Jerman  Nations.  1751  JOHNSON 
Rambler  No.  104  ?  2  They ..  naturally  laid  out  their  super 
fluities  upon  pleasure.  1781  Cuv.  i  FK  (,'harity  455  Her  super 
fluity  the  poor  supplies.  1803  MAL'IHLS  /'<yW.  i.  vi.  82  The 
LOinmon  error  of  confounding  a  superfluity  of  inhabitants 
with  great  actual  population.  1842  i.ovDOttSti6uriaM  Hart. 
283  It  icceives  too  much  sap,  and  ultimately  perishes  from 
superfluity,  as  the  other  did  from  insufficiency.  1876  (>i  D. 
ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  xxxvi,  The  distasteful  petty  empire  of  her 
girlhood  with  its  irksome  lack  of  distinction  and  superfluity 

of  Mstt-TS. 

t  b.   Jocularly  given  as  the  £  proper  ttrm  '   for  a 
company  of  nuns.    Obs. 

14..  Potkingicn  MS.  10  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  (1909) 
Suppl.  48  A  Superflovite  of  n<  'i.i,\>. 

2.  '1'lie  condition  or  fact  ot  being  more  abundant 
or  copious  than  is  necessary  ;  excessive  quantity  or 
number  ;  esp.  excess  in  diet  or  dress. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  /'rr/.  436  Of  his  diete  mesurable  was  he 

For  it  was  of  no  super fluitet.  c  1386  —  -\'««'i  I'r.  T.  107 
'I  his  dree  in  ..  Cometh  of  ^ret-t  superfluytee  Of  youre  rede 
Colera.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  i2b,  -z  [>e  hciys  of  Ins  berd 
bat  comyth  of  superfluyte  of  humoi-s  of  be  stomok.  1483 
CAXTON  G.  de  hi  Tt>nr  e  iv,  The  yiete  wast  and  superfluyte 
of  her  gownes.  f  1532  Du  Wi-s  Introd.  l''r.  in  Palsgr.  £98 
Prolixite  is  superfluiti*:  of  wordes  in  declaryng  a  uiynge. 
1591  SI'KNSER  Kniftft  Kinnc  xxiii,  In  a  vicious  bodic.-,  grose 
disease  Soone  growes  througli  humours  superfluitie.  1671 
DKYDUX  E-vt'n.  LOTC  Pref.  a  2,  I  think  there's  no  folly  so 
great  in  any  Poet  of  our  Age  as  the  superfluity  and  wast  of 
wit  was  in  .some  of  our  predecessors.  1733  CIIUVNK  En^l. 
Malady  in.  iv.  (1734)  304  Superfluity  will  always  [.reduce 
Redundancy,  whether  it  be  of  Phlegm  or  Chokr.  1820 
LAMB  Eli.t  Ser.  i.  South-sfa  Hcuse,  Surns-.^et  down  with 
formal  superfluity  <^f  ciphers.  1862  DARW  IN  Crc/iiiis  vi.  276 
'Ihus  the  act  of  fertilization  is  completed,  and  there  is  no 
superfluity  in  the  means  employed. 

•f  b.   /«,  of,  to  Superfluity  :  in  or  to  excess.  Ohs. 

<  1430  Wyclifl  Inl'lc  i  Chron.,  Prol.,  Siche  thingis  that 
\\eren  adclid  to  of  superfluyte,  he  markyde  with  liti!  ^erdis. 
L 1440  Jacobs  Well  136  yf  bou  haue  a  coueytous  loue  to 
superfluyte  of  temperall  ryches.  1562  BULLEIN  Bnlwarket 
2>k.  Sii'K  Men  51  If  there  be  twoo  humours,  etjuall  abound- 
yng  together,  extremely  in  superfluite. 

C.  Unnecessary  action  or  procedure,  arch. 

Cf.  SUI'F.RKLUOL'S  a.   3  h. 

c  1420  ?  LYDG.  Asst-tnbly  of  Cods  1824  To  make  exposicion 
therof,  new  01  olde,  Were  but  superfluyte.  1905  K.  GARS KTT 
Shakespeare  85  So  crainnied  the  Court  is  with  particulars, 
More  to  adduce  were  superfluity. 

3.  A  thing  or  part    that  is  in  excess  of  what  is 
necessary,  or  that  can  be  dispensed  with.  Chiefly//. 

c  1400  tr.  Sicrt-ta  Seciet.^  COT.  Lettish.  77  Whcnne  super- 
fluytes  waxen  in  hem,  bes  tokenynges  sewen.  1474  CAXTON 
Chesse  in.  i.  (1883)  76  A  crukyd  hachct  for  to  cutte  of  the 
snpeifluytees  of  the  vignes  and  trees.  1553  EDEN  Treat. 
Xewt  Imi.  (Arb.)  37  »iatg'.t  Ryches  anJ  ^upcrfluites  con 
temned.  1611  BiffU  Transl.  Prtf.  F  3  What  thanks  had  he 
for  cutting  off  the  superfluities  of  the  lawes  ?  16*8  T. 
SI'KHCKR  Logttk  18-^  'I  he  superfluities  of  a  definition  are  6. 
1650  BLLWER  Anthrvpemet.  221  Like  a  superfluity  it  ise\ery 
inoneth  driven  forth  the  wombe.  1773  JOHNSON/,//,  to  Bos- 
well  24  [22]  Feb.,  Some  superfluities  I  have  expunged,  and 
some  faults  I  have  corrected,. .but  the  main  fabrick  of  the 
work  remains  as  it  was.  1776  ADAM  >nnn  ti'.  A',  i.  xi.  in. 
I.  239  When  we  are  in  want  of  necessaries  we  must  pait 
with  all  superfluities.  1860  KMHHSON  ('<«</.  Life*  Culture 
Wks.  (Bonn)  11.374  Self-denial.. that  saves  on  superfluities 
and  spends  on  essentials. 

t4.  Action  or  conduct  characterized  by  or  ex 
hibiting  excess  or  extravagance  ;  immoderate  indul 
gence  or  expenditure  ;  an  instance  of  this.  Obs. 

(-1386  CHACCHR  Fani.  T.  9  They-.etcn  also  and  drynken 
ouer  hir  myuht,  Thurch  vxhuh  they  doon  the  deuel  sacrifise 
..  Hy  stipcrfluytee  ftbfiomynmbl*,  (  14^5 St.  Matyfl/Oignies 
it.  iv.  in  AngtiaVlll.  161  -,?  Whan  a  man  flceb  superfluyte, 
[he]  sumtyme  fallith  into  chynchcry.  i43a~5o  tr.  Hidden 
(R. >!l.s)  IV.  51  He.  .^afehym  toyd«-lne.s,Ierchciy,and  losuper- 
fluites,  wastenge  ny)hte*  in  lechery  and  s>nnc.  15*3  LD. 
HKRNERS  Froiss.  I.  ccxi.  252  He  shewed  many  thynges  to 
fall  on  the  prelates  of  the  Churche,  for  the  great  superfluilir 
:uid  pryde  that  w.t-,  as  th;:ii  Vs<  d  ainoi)j;e  theym.  1541  Test. 
fcbor,  (Surtees)  VI.  139,  I  will  that .  .  no  superfluyte  be  mayde 
at  my  buriall.  1600  Hoi  LAND  Liiy  xxxiv.  iii.  854  That  we 
might  not  be  stinted  and  gaged  in  our  excessive  expenses, 
in  our  dissolute  profusion,  in  costly  vanities  and  super 
fluities.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath,  it.  xxx.  179  They,.. whom 
superfluity,  or  sloth  carrieth  after  their  sensuall  pleasures. 
1801  Farmer's  Mag.  Jan.  82  A  rigid  economy  of  our  re 
sources,  ..a  retrenchment  of  every  superfluity  on  the  part  of 
the  opulent. 
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SUPERFLTTLI. 

t  Snperflnli,  adv.  Obs  .rare,  [f.  SUPERFLUE  a. 
+  -LYa.]  Superfluously. 

m  c  1383  ConcL  Loll,  in  Etig,  Hist.  Rev.  (1911)  001.744/2  It 
is  not  leful  to  swere  fals  nei^ir  trewe  superfluli  ofc>ir  in  veyn. 
1388  WYCLIF  Ps.  xxx.  7  (xxxi.  6]  Thou  hatist  hem  that  kepen 
vanytees  superfluli.  1395  PURVEY  Rem,mstr.  (1851)  83  To 
charge  cristene  men  nedelesli  or  superfluli  with  nouelries 
vnherd,  not  groundid  in  holy  scripture. 

Superfluous  (stepS-iffeM),  a.  (j£.)  Also  5-6 
superfluouse,  (6  -ose,  Sc.  -fluus,  -fluis,  -flowis, 
-flouis).  [f.  L.  suptrfluusi  see  SUPEBFLUE  and 
-ous.] 

1.  That  exceeds  what  is  sufficient ;  of  which  there 
is  more  than    enough  ;    excessively    abundant   or 
numerous. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  111.45?  We  ^iffe  not  atten- 
daunce  to  superfluous  meytes,  wherefore  we  be  not  seke. 
1483  CAXTON  Cato  C  vj  b,  Thou  oughtest  not  to  stryue.. 
wyth  them  that  ben  ful  of  superfluous  wordes.  1526  Pilgr. 
Per/.CW.  de  W.I53I)  54  We.  .sholde.  .dygge  our  vyne  wele 
..&  cutte  away  the  superfluous  braunche-;.  1540-1  ELYOT 
Image  Gov.  72  For  as  muche  as  I  suppose  that  ye  call  theym 
superfluouse  humours,  whiche  are  more  than  conuenient  to 
the  natural!  proporcion  and  temperature  of  the  body.  1603 
SHAKS.  Me.is.  for  M.  in.  i.  158,  I  haue  no  superfluous  ley- 
sure,  my  stay  must  be  stolen  out  of  other  affaires,  c  1655 
MILTON  ist  Sonn.  to  Cyriack  Skinner  13  Heav'n.. disap 
proves  that  care,  ..That  with  superfluous  burden  loads  the 
day.  1764  Museum  Rust,  IV.  22  To  take  off  any  super- 
fluous  or  ill-placed  shoots.  1772  Juntas  Lett,  Ixviii.  (1788) 
347,  I  shall  state,  .the  several  statutes. .omitting  superfluous 
words.  z86o  TYNDALL  Glac.  \.  iii.  28  Diverting  myself  of  all 
superfluous  clothes.  1880  HAVGHTON  Phys.  Geog.  v.  224 
Lake  Tanganika  discharges  its  superfluous  waters  into  the 
southern  branch  of  the  Congo. 

2.  That  is  not  needed  or  required  ;  unnecessary, 
needless,  uncalled-for. 

1:1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  in.  xxxi.  101  What  art  boil  made 
wery  wij>  superfluous  cures?  1534  MORK  Tre*t.  Passion 
Wk<.  1281/1  To  long  for  y«  knowledge  of  lesse  necessarye 
learning,  or  delite  in  debating  of  sundrye  superfluous  pro- 
blemes.  1581  in  D.  Digues  Compleat  Ambass.  (1655)  420 
Your  abode  there  is  but  superfluous,  and  more  chargeable 

..then  serviceable.  1597  MORLKY  Introd.  A/us.  Annot., 
Seeing  therefore  further  discourse  wil  be  superfluous.  I  wil 
heere  make  an  ende  1639  SALTMARSHE  Policy  96  If  you 
have  beene  neglected  by  any,  and  thought  superfluous.  1736 
BUTLER  Anal.  ir.  i,  Wks.  1874  I.  152  To  say  revelation  is 
a  thing  superfluous,  .is,  I  think,  to  talk  quite  wildly.  1775 
JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  13  July,  Your  anxiety  about 
your  other  babies  is,  I  hope,  superfluous.  18x4  W.  I  HYING  T. 

Trav.  1. 1.  vi.  80  The  forms  and  ceremoniesof  marriage  began 
lobe  considered  superfluous  bonds.  1855  PRESCOTT /Vi/7i)*  // 
11.  xiv.  I.  299  After  the  oath  of  allegiance  he  had  once  taken 
a  new  one  seemed  superfluous.  1898  F.  D.  How  Life  />/. 

W.  How  xviii.  253  This  warning  was  not  superfluous. 

absoL  1831  CAHLYLE  Sart.  Res.  i.vii,  A  State  of  Nature, 
affecting  by  its  singularity,  and  Old-Roman  contempt  of 
the  superfluous. 

b.  Often  in  impers.  phr.  with  inf. 
1530  PALSGR.  27,  I  thinke  it  but  superfluous  to  kepe  suche 
ordre  in  all  other  cpnsonantes.  1559  in  Strype/J««.  Kef.(i-jog) 
I.  App.  x.  439  It  is  a  superfluous  thinge..to  call  into  judg 
ment  againe  matters  which  have  ben  tried.  1656  COWLEY 
Misc.  Pref.,  Some  of  them  made  when  I  was  very  young, 
which  It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  tell  the  Reader.  1713 
BERKELEY  llylastf  Phil.  \.  Wks.  1871  I.  282  It  is  therefore 
superfluous  to  inquire  particularly  concerning  each  of  them. 
1831  LAMB  Ella  Ser.  n.  Ellistoniana,  To  descant  upon  his 
merits  as  a  Comedian  would  be  superfluous.  1873  HAMER- 
TON  Intell.  Life  x.  vii.  370  It  is  superfluous  to  recommend 
idleness  to  the  unintellectual,  but  the  intellectual  too  often 
undervalue  it. 

o,  transf.  Of  a  person  :    Doing  more   than  is 
necessary,  rare. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IVt  i.  ii.  12,  I  see  no  reason,  why  thou 
shouldest  bee  so  superfluous,  to  demaund  the  time  of  the 
day.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  832  If  ye  know,  Why  ask  ye, 
and  superfluous  begin  Your  message,  like  to  end  as  much 
in  vain  ?  1880  Daily  News  3  Jan.  2/2  We  will  not  be  so 
superfluous  as  to  criticise  this  amusing  drawing. 

td.  Of  no  account  or  effect ;  unprofitable,  vain. 
Obs.  rare. 

01531  LD.  BERNERsC0/</..ff£.  M.Aurel.  (1546)  R  iv,  Dam 
sels.,  thinketh  all  their  tyme  lost,  and  superfluous  vnto  the 
day  of  theyr  mariage.  1609 />/£/£•  (Dou  ay)  Wisd.xi.  16  Some 
erring  did  worshippe  dumme  serpents,  and  superfluous 
bcastes.  1654  BRAMHALL  Just  Vind.  viil  (1661)  241  This 
challenge  of  infallibility  diminisheth  their  authority,  dis- 
crediteth  their  definitions,  and  maketh  them  to  be  super, 
fluous  things. 

*t*  3.  Kxceeding  what  is  right,  desirable,  normal, 
or  usual  ;  immoderate,  inordinate.  Obs. 

c  1450  Mankind  232  in  Macro  Plays  o  He-ware  of  excesse  ! 
pe  superfluouse  gyse  I  wyll  J?at  }e  refuse.  1533  GAU  Richt 
Vay  95  Al  mordinat  and  superfluis  desiris  in  meittis  and 
drinkkis  and  slepinge.  1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  36  His 
stalke  or  bodie..is  somewhat  grosse  or  superfluous.  1575 
in  Maitl.  Club  Mite.  I.  114  The  pompious  convoy  and 
supperflouis  banketting  to  Margerat  Denelstoun  the  day  of 
hir  manage.  1611  BibU  Lev.  xxi.  18  A  blind  man,  or  a  lame, 
or  he  that  hath  a  flat  nose,  or  any  thing  superfluous.  1613 
SHAKS.  Hen.  VII '/,  i.  i.  99  A  proper  Title  of  a  Peace,  and 
purchas'd  At  a  superfluous  rate. 

fb.  Mus.  =  AUGMENTED///,  a.  2  b.  Obs. 

*753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.,  Superfluous  interval,  in 
mustc,  is  one  that  exceeds  a  true  diatonic  interval  by  a  semi 
tone  minor.  Thus  the  Superfluous  second,  or  tone,  con 
tains  a  semitone  minor  more  than  a  tone,  or  greater  second. 
1864  ENGEL  Mus.  Atu:  Nat.  361  A  superfluous  second  may, 
in  sound  at  least,  be  taken  as  identical  with  a  minor  third. 
1866  [see  PRIME  sb?  4  b]. 

t  4.  Having,  consuming,  or  expending  more  than 
enough  ;  superabundantly  supplied  ;  extravagant 
in  expenditure.  Const,  in,  with.  Obs. 
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1535  COVERDALE  Isa.  v.  ii  Wo  be  vnto  them  that  ryse  vp 
early  to  vse  them  selues  in  dronkynnes,  and  yet  at  night  are 
more  superfluous  with  wyne.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr. 
Nicholay's  I'oy.  in.  xi.  90  b,  The  dressing  of  their  meat.. 
dirTereth  from  ours,  beintj  so  superfluous,  curious,  and  deli 
cate,,  .whereas,  .theirs  is  scant,  bare,  and  grosse.  1605 
SHAKS.  Lear  \\.  iv.  268  Our  basest  Beggers  Are  in  the 
poorest  thing  superfluous.  1667  MILTON  P.L.  vm.  27  Rea 
soning  I  oft  admire,  How  Nature  wise  and  frugal  could 
commit  Such  disproportions,  with  superfluous  hand  So  many 
nobler  ]>odies  to  create,  Greater  so  manifold  to  this  one  use. 
1711  J.  GREENWOOD  Engl.  Gram.  233  Our  Alphabet  is  deft, 
cient  in  some  respects,  and  superfluous  in  others. 

Superfluously  (siKpauflr/asli),  adv.  [f. 
prec.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a  superfluous  manner  or  degree. 

1.  More  than  sufficiently;  in  excess   of  what  is 
proper  or  necessary  ;  superabundantly. 

1502  ATKVNSON  tr.  De  Imitatione  i.  xxv.  (1893)  178  They 
labour  moche,  &  speke  but  lytell  superfluously.  1584  COGAN 
Haven  Health  ccxi.  (1636)  215,  1  advise  all  men  not  to 
linger  the  time  long  in  eating  and  drinking  superfluously. 
1615  W.  LAWSOM  Country  House™.  Garden  (1626)  24  To 
dresse  the  roots  of  trees,  to  take  away  the  tawes,  and  tangles, 
that. .grow  superfluously  and  disorderly.  1751  SMOLLETT 
Per.  Pickle  (1779)  I.  iv.  29  Her  attention  to  the  guests  was 
superfluously  hospitable.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  x.vvi,  She 
was  now  amply  or  even  superfluously  provided  with  the 
means  of  encountering  the  expenses  of  the  road. 

2.  In  addition  to  what  is  needed  ;  hence,  without 
necessity,  unnecessarily,  needlessly. 

1557  RKCORDE  Whetst.  B4b,  Not  onely  superfluously,  but 
also  falsely,  should  thei  bee  placed  here:  seynge  the!  doe 
belong  to  other  places  of  right.  1653  H.  MORE  Antid.  Ath. 
if.  ix.  §  6  Discriminative  Providence,. -doing  nothing  super 
fluously  or  jn  vain.  1738  WARBURTON  Div.  Legat.  I.  i.  iv. 
40  As  making  God  act  unnecessarily  and  superfluously. 
1861  LD.  ACTON  Lett.  (1909)  235  Do  not  superfluously  imi 
tate  the  Cardinal.  1884  tr.  Lotze's  Logic  165  It  is  difficult 
. .  to  prove . .  that  Q  also  has  the  predicate  s  which  is  super 
fluously  added  in  the  definition  actually  given. 

f  3.  IJeyond  measure,  excessively,  inordinately, 
extravagantly.  Obs. 

1528  MORE  Dyaloge  \.  Wks.  157/1  Piyde  longed  superflu 
ously  to  gete  by  couetyse  and  gredynes  many  folkes  lyuynges 
in  his  owne  handes,  1528  PAYNELL<Sa/rnitf'jJ?^7*K.  Lijb, 
The  wyne..shulde  be  alayde  with  moche  water  ..but  nat  so 
superfluously  alayde.  .than  as  in  sommer.  1584  COGAN 
Haven  Health  clxxvi.  (1636)  161  Sea  fish  is  of  better  nourish 
ment,  then  fresh  water  fish,  .because  it  is  not  so  superflu 
ously  moist.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gitillenteaus  Fr.  Chirurg. 
21/1  Immediatlye  thfirafter  the  water  superfluoselye  issueth 
therout.  1603  LD.  STIRLING  Darius  iv.  ii,  Those  gorgeous 
hailes,  With  fourniture  superfluouslie  faire. 

Superfluousness(si»p3-ail«3snes).  [^SUPER 
FLUOUS  +  -NESS.]  Superfluity. 

a  1540  BARNES  IVks.  (1573)  211/1  AH  onely  I  spake  against 
the  superfluousnes,  and  the  abuse  of  them  [sc.  possessions]. 
1561  T.  NORTON  Call-in's  Inst.  n.  301  This  semeth  a  weake 
superfluousnes  of  wordes.  1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  39 
Crowtoe.. being  drunken,  .with  Wine  purgeth  the  Gall  uf 
his  superfluousnesse.  1600  SURFLET  Countrie  Farnte  vi. 
xxii.  795  Such  wines  doe  not  load  the  bodie  with  superflu 
ousnes  of  serous  excrements.  1897  Current  Hist.  (Hufialo, 
U.  S.)  VII.  380  The  superfluous  ness  of  royal  state.  1899 
'A.  HOPE'  King's  Mirror  ii\\\\.  102  A  state  of  conscious  and 
wretched  superfluousness. 

Superflux  (siw-pajnVks).  [ad.  mcd.L.  super- 
Jluxus,  f.  super/lucre  :  see  SUFKKFLUE  and  FLUX.] 

1.  A  superfluity,  superabundance,  or  surplus. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  in.  iv.  35  Take  Physicke,  Pompe,  Ex 
pose  thy  selfe  to  feele  what  wretches  feele,  That  thou  maist 
shake  the  superflux  to  them.  163*  ROWLEY  Woman  Never 
I  'txed  i.  i.  B  3,  To  groane  under  the  superflux  of  blessings. 
'775  S.  J.  PRATT  Liberal^O/>in.c.\x.  (1783)  IV.  32  Shall  they 
steal  their  own  necessaries  from  the  superflux  of  another? 
1809  MALKIM  Gil  Bias  x.  ii.  p  5  Hadst  thou  but  thrown  to 
them  the  superflux  of  that  abundance,  in  which.. thou 
rolledst.  1816  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  u.  Popular^  Fallacies  vi.  If 
nothing  else  could  be  said  for  a  feast,  this  is  sufficient,  that 
from  the  superflux  there  is  usually  something  left  for  the 
next  day.  1871  BROWNING  Fijlne  xliv,  Art. .discards  the 
superflux,  Contributes  to  defect.  1880  SWINBURNE  Stnd. 
Skaks.  i.  36  In  these  two  there  is  no  flaw,  no  outbreak,  no 
superflux,  and  no  failure. 

2.  An  overflowing,  or  excessive  flow,  of  water  or 
other  liquid. 

1760  S.  DERRICK  Lett.  (1767)  I.  102  Another  very  remark 
able  waterfall  is  the  superflux  of  a  collection  of  water  on  the 
top  of  the  high  mountain  of  Mongerlogh.  1779  G.  KEATE 
Sketches  fr.  Nat.  (ed.  2)  II.  209  The  astonishing  supply  of 
water.. the  superflux  of  which  clears  all  the  drains  and 
sewers.  1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  III.  235  A  superflux  of 
the  urinary  water . .  without  any  increase  of  the  urinary  solids. 

Superfrontal  (s<«  paafrrmtal).  [ad.  med.L. 
sitperfrontdle  :  see  SUPER-  and  FRONTAL  sb.] 

1.  [SUPER- 3.]  A  covering  of  silk  or  stuff  hanging 
over  the  upper  edge  of  an  altar  frontal. 

1858  Direct.  Anglic,  (ed.  J.  Purchas)  5  The  slab  of  the 
Altar  should  be  covered  with  the  cere-cloth,  which  in  its 
turn  is  covered  by  the  superfrontal,  which  hangs  down  about 
ten  inches  below.  1903  IVesim.  Gas.  7  Sept.  10/2  A  lady 
has  presented  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  a  magnificent  frontal 
and  superfrontal. 

2.  [SUPER-  i  d.]  A  dossal. 

[1844  PUGIN  Gloss.  F*ccl.  Orrt.  s.v.  Frontal,  A  piece  of 
richly  embroidered  stuff  was  also  frequently  hung  above  the 
altar,  called  a  Super- fro  n  tale,  or  upper  Frontal,  being  in  fact 
a  low  dossell.]  1887  Hook's  Ch.  Dict.t  Super-frontal.  I. 
Originally  a  decoration  attached  to  the  wall  behind  and 
above  the  altar. 

Superfuse  (s'wpajfiw-z),  v.  [f.  L.  superfus-, 
pa.  ppl.  stem  of  superfundtre :  see  STJFER-  a  and 
FOSE  v.  In  sense  3,  a  new  formation  on  SUPKB- 

FCSION  2.] 


SUPERHUMAN. 


1.  trans.  To  pour  over  or  on  something. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renous  Disp.  162*  Kither  a  Ptisane  or 


i     iinu  a  i;i.t :•,•),  iuiu  super-iusiny  on  u  ;uiomer. 

2.  To  sprinkle  or  affusc  ;  to  suffuse  in  baptism. 
1657  J.  WATTS  Scribe,  Pharisee,  etc.  in.  27  A  young  man 

|  of  the  Hebrews  being  desperately  sick  and  calling  for 
baptism,  in  want  of  water  was  su perfused  with  sand,  a  1834 
COLERIDGE  Lit.  Rem,  (1836)  II.  409  'Sprinkled'  [with 

i    water],  or  rather  affused  or  superfused. 

3.  To  cool  (a  liquid)  to  a  temperature  below  its 
melting-point   without  causing  it  to  solidify  ;  to 
supercool,  overcool,  undercool. 

190*  Encyd.  Brit.  XXVIII.  568/1  It  is  generally  possible 
\  to  cool  a  liquid  several  degrees  below  its  normal  freezing- 
j  point  without  a  separation  of  crystals. . .  A  liquid  in  this  state 
'  is  said  to  be  '  undercooled  '  or  '  superfused  '. 

Superfusioii  («f£paififi*£9D).  [ad.  late  L. 
superfusio,  -onem,  n.  of  action  f.  superfus-t  snper- 
fundere  to  SUI-EHFUSK.] 

1.  [SUPER-  2.]  The  action  or  operation  of  pouring 
liquid,  etc.  over  something.  Also^^. 

1657  J.  WATTS  Scribe,  Pharisee^  etc.  in.  68  Our  way  of 

1    superfusion,  or  aspersion  with  water.    1867  J.  W.  HALES  in 

Farrar  Ess.  Lib.  Educ.  307  Is  what  is  called  classical  in- 

j    struction  at  our  schools  anything  better  than  a  more  or  less 


2.  [SUPER-  4.]  The  cooling  of  a  liquid  below  its 
melting-point  without  solidification  taking  place. 

1866  Sci.  Rev.  Dec.  145  3  There  is.. a  marked  difference 
between  the  circumstances  in  which  solidification  takes  place 
in  superfusion  and  supersaturation.  1880  \V.  C.  ROBERTS 
Introd.  Meiitllingy  3r  The  cooling  mass  of  molten  metal 
does  not  '  flash  '  or  pass  through  the  remarkable  state  known 
as '  superfusion.' 

t  Supergre'Ssion.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  L. 
super gressiQ)  -onem,  n.  of  action  f.  snpergredi^  f. 
super-  SUPER-  9  b  +gradi  to  step,  walk.]  The  ex 
ceeding  of  a  limit ;  excess. 

1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alch.  iv.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  47  For  doubt 
of  perrilis  many  moe  then  one,  And  for  supergression  of  our 
stone,  a  1631  UONNK  Sernt.t  Ps.  xx xviii.  4  (1649)  186  Above 
those  exaltations,  and  supergressions  of  sin. 

Superheat,  v.  [t.  SUPER-  9  b-f  HEAT  v.] 
trans.  To  heat  to  a  very  high  temperature;  esp.  to 
raise  the  normal  temperature  of  (steam)  in  order  to 
increase  its  pressure. 

1859  Times  23  Apr.  10/4  The  various  proposed  methods  of 
superheating  steam.  1861  Leeds  Mercury  2  Nov.,  It  is 
found  most  advantageous  to  superheat  the  steam  to  about 
jpo  degrees  above  the  temperature  of  plain  steam.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Aleck.  2333/1  Stcajii'Chinutcy,  an  annular 
chamber  around  the  chimney  of  a  boiler-furnace  for  super 
heating  steam. 

Hence  Su'perheat  st>.,  the  state  of  being  super 
heated  ;  the  excess  of  temperature  of  a  vapour 
above  its  temperature  of  saturation. 

1884  Methodist  Mag.  787  Solubility  is  increased  by  heat, 
superheat,  and  pressure.  1903  Engineering  Mag.  Feb.  756 
A  superheat  of  100°  F.,  or  55°  C. 

Su  perhea  ted,  ppl.  a.  [f. SUPER- 9 b  +  HEATED 
ppl.  a.] 

1.  Of  steam   or  vapour :  Heated  above  its  tem 
perature  of  saturation. 

1857  MILI.KR  Eletn.  C/ic»i.,  Org.  vi.  §  a.  375  Injecting 
superheated  steam  at  a  temperature  of  between  500°  and  600^ 
into  heated  fat.  1873  SI-ON  Workshop  Rec.  Ser.  I.  377/1  By 
applying  superheated  steam  both  time  and  fuel  are  saved. 
1915  Nature  ii  Feb.  662/1  The  iodine  which  is  transpired  ' 
as  superheated  vapour  is  condensed  there. 

b.  transf.  Operated  by  superheated  steam. 

1883  E.  P.  RAMSAY  Food  Fishes  N.  S.  Wales  24  The  offal 
.  .of  nsh.  .was  disintegrated  and  dried  by  superheated  system. 
1911  Daily  News  25  Jan.  2  The  North- Western  Company 
are  now  constructing.. twenty  superheated  engines. 

2.  gen.  Heated  above  the  ordinary  temperature  or 
degree;  excessively  heated  or  hot;  alBOJ&i 

1866  Spectator  10  Mar.  267/2  This  sort  of  superheated  in 
tellectual  strain.  ..The  peculiar  superheated  grandeur  and 
magnificence  attached  by  Americans  to  the  idea  of  the 
Union.  1880  A.  R.  WALLACE  I  si.  Life  \.  ix.  188  An  addi 
tional  reservoir  of  super-heated  water.  1888  FENN  Off  to 
It'iMs  xxii.  157  They  were  up  in  one  of  the  superheated  rifts 
among  the  rocks,  with  the  sun  pouring  down.  1912  Hibbert 
Jrnl.  Oct.  30  This  gathering  of  super-heated  men. 
So  Su -per  heater,  an  apparatus  for  superheating 
steam  ;  Su-perheatinff  vbl.  sit.,  (a)  the  process  of 
heating  steam  or  vapour  above  its  temperature  of 
saturation ;  also  attrib. ;  (/>)  excessive  heating, 
overheating. 

1861  Leeds  Mercury  2  Nov.,  The  temperature,  immedi 
ately  on  leaving  the  *supei  heater,  was  as  high  as  too  decrees. 
1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  824/1  Engines  of  large  cylinder 
capacity  toadmit  of  great  expansion,  with  surface-condensers 
and  superheaters  to  the  boilers.  1861  Leeds  Mercury  2 
Nov.,  Some  parties  entertain  the  idea  that  "superheating 
may  be  advantageously  applied  where  steam  is  used  for 
heating  purposes.  1897  Daily  News  16  Sept.  2/2  Other  cold 
water  is  conveyed  into  a  spiral  coil  and  superheating  cham 
ber  above  the  light.  1898  P.  MANSON  'Irop.  Diseases  xii. 
207  Super-heating  of  the  blood. 

Superhuman  (s'Kpsjhiw'man),  a.  (.s<5.)  [ad. 
med.L.  siiperhfimanus :  see  SUPER-  4  and  HUMAN  <;. 
Cf.  F.  sttrhumaint  It.  soprumano,  Sp.,  Pg.  sobre- 
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SUPERINDUCE. 


humano.]  Above  that  which  is  human  ;  more  than 

human. 

a.  Of  a  quality,  act,  etc.  :  Higher  than  that  of 
man  ;  beyond  the  capacity  or  power  of  man. 

1633  EARI.  MANCH.  Al  Mondo  (1636)  203  This  is  the  state 
of  Loves  life  in  God,  which  giveth  a  super-humane  being 
unto  man,  man  being  yet  on  earth,  a  1711  KKN  Hymns 
Kvang.  Poet,  Wks.  1721  I.  127  llless'd  water  in  the  Font. . 
Though  worthless  in  itself,  in  Sacred  use  It  Graces  super 
human  can  produce.  1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFF.  Italian  i,  There 
was  no  necessity  for  superhuman  means  to  obtain  such 
knowledge.  1864  PUSEY  Lect.  Daniel '(1876)  453  The  miracle 
of  superhuman  knowledge.  1874  H.  KOGKRS  (title)  The 
Superhuman  Origin  of  the  Bible  Inferred  from  Itself.  1896 
DK.  ARGYLL  r  kilos.  />>/;>/"  326  Superhuman  agencies  and 
powers. 

al'sol.  1876  GLAMTONK  Homeric  Syttckr,  198  Such  pro 
digies  of  valour  as  may  fairly  be.  -considered  to  approximate 
to  the  superhuman. 

b.  Of  a   person  or  being  :  Higher   than  man  ; 
having  a  nature  above  that  of  man. 

1834  MACAULAV  Misc.  Writ.  (1860)  I.  64  To  describe  super 
human  beings  in  the  language,  and  to  attribute  to  them  the 
actions,  of  humanity  may  be  grotesque,  unphilosophical,  in 
consistent.  1866  LIDDOX  Bampton  Lect.  vi.  (1875)  296  Christ 
is  a  superhuman  person. 

C.  In  rhetorical  or  hyperbolical  use  :  Higher  or 
greater  than  that  of  any  ordinary  man  ;  beyond 
the  average  human  capacity,  stature,  etc. 

x8aa  SCOTT  Nigel  vi,  The  superhuman  yells  which  he 
uttered.  1867  FKEEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  I.  v.  419  Seven 
months  of  almost  superhuman  energy.  1891  KARRAR  Darkn. 
•V  Dawn  I,  While  he  was  still  steeped  to  the  lips  in  super 
human  luxury. 

d.  as  sb.  Used  to  render  G.  iibermensch  SUPERMAN. 
1896  W.  WALLACE  in  Academy  t  Aug.  75/2  [Nietzsche] 
a  hermit  of  the  present,  and  a  man,  or  rather  a  more  thaii 
man,  a  'superhuman1,  of  the  future. 

Su  perhuma  nity.  [f.  prec.  +  -ITT.]  The 
character  or  quality  of  being  superhuman  (or  a 
superman). 

1797  T.  GREFN  Diary  Lever  of  Lit.  (1810)  45  The  super- 
humanity  of  which  scheme  is  finely  exposed  by  Cicero  in  the 
next  Book,  c  1810  COLERIDGK  Lit,  AVw.  (1838)  III.  250  He 
meant  by  the  word  Lord  his  divinity,  or  at  least  essential 
super-humanity,  c  1815  WORDSW.  in  Knight  Life  (1889)  II. 
App.  319  The  sublimity,  the  superhumanity,  of  his  genius. 
1892  ZANGWII.L  Childr.  Ghetto  i.  i,  Rich  people,  .radiating 
an  indefinable  aroma  of  superhumanity.  1903  [see  SUPER 
MAN]. 

Superhu  manize,  v.  [Formed  as  prec.  + 
-IZK.]  trans.  To  make,  or  represent  as,  superhuman. 

1854  MILMAN-  Lett.  Christ,  iv.  vii.  II.  149  Pure  spirit, 
without  any  intermediate  human,  yet  superhumanised,  form. 
1876  MERKDI in  Ileauck, Career  xxxiv,  There  are  touches  of 
bliss  in  anguish  that  superhum.inise  bliss.  1894  STOPK. 
ItkooKi-,  Tennyson  x,  367  Arthur  is  a  little  superhuman... 
Why  did  Tennyson  superhumamse  him? 

Superhu manly,  adv.  [-LY  2.]  In  a  super 
human  manner  ;  to  a  degree  beyond  what  is  human. 

1830  DE  QUINCEY  R  Bentley  Wks.  1857  VII.  170  An  author 
so  super  humanly  imaginative  as  Milton.  1856  K.  A. 
VAUGHAN  Mystics  (i86ot  II.  ix.  H.  295  To  live,  not  humanly, 
but  superhumanly.  1883  Athcnxitm  19  May  627/3  An 
astonishingly  and  almost  superhumanly  clever  schoolboy. 

So  Superhu'manness,  superhumanity. 

1900  Speaker  10  Mar.  611/2  The  Rismarckian  trampling 
upon  common  conventions  is  part  of  the  IHsmarckian  super- 
humanness. 

Superhu  meral.  [ad.  late  L.  superkumtrale 
(Vulgate),  ncut.  sing.  (sc.  vcsttnientum')  of  *suptr- 
humcralis'.  see  SUPKK  i  a  and  HUMERAL.  Cf.  OK. 
superhumeral ',  It.  sttpentmtrale,  etc.]  An  eccle 
siastical  vestment  worn  over  the  shoulders,  as  the 
Jewish  ephod,  or  an  amice  or  pallium ;  fig.  a 
burden  carried  on  the  shoulders. 

1606  BP.  ANIJRKWES  Serin.  \\.  (1631)  13  He..  Endured 
them;  and  endured,  for  them  heavie  things;  a  strange  Super. 
humerall,  the  print  whereof  was  to  be  scene  on  his  shoulders. 
1 1688  HOLME  Armoury  m.  iv.  187/1  1\\cAmictns, or  Sufer. 
humtrale,  which  like  the  Ephod  of  the  Priests  and  Levites, 
or  Vail  covers  the  Head  and  Shoulders  of  the  Priest.)  1868 
MARRIOTT  Vestiar.  Christ,  xxix.  79  The  Superhumeral  or 
Ephod.  This  being  so  worn  as  to  cover  the  shoulders,  he 
[sc.  Bede)  regards  it  as  typical  of  the  labour  of  good  works, 
of  '  the  easy  yoke,  and  light  burden  '. 

Superhumerate,  v.  A  spurious  word,  error 
in  Richardson's  Dift.  for  Si'BHUMERATE  (q.  v.  quot. 
1628). 

tSupe'rial,  tf.1  Ohs.  [ad.  med.L.  *superidlisj 
f.  superus  (see  SUKBIOft)  or  superiits  adv.  higher. 
Cf.  inf trial ^\  -=  SUPERIOR  a.  in  various  senses. 

1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  395  He.  callede  certeyne 
spirittes . . supcrialle  and  inferialle.  a  1545  BOORDK  rronost. 
Prol.  in  Intro.i.  Knowl.,  etc.  (1870)  25  The  son. . illumynat- 
ynge  as  wel  the  inferyal  planetes  ns  y*  superyal  planetes. 
154?  —  Brev.  Health  lix.  26  b,  A  Canker,  the  whiche  doth 
corode .  .the  superial  paries  of  the  body.  1561  CodlyQueene 
Hester  Prol.  n  Some. .  Affirmed  honour  dewly  to  pertayne 
..to  power  and  superiall  raigne.  1591  SPARRY  tr.  Caftan's 
C,eomancie  2  It  Js  the  proper  and  natural!  mouing  of  the 
bodies  superiall  and  celestial.  1719  JONES  in  Toland  Hist. 
Druids  (1814)  240  There  were  in  this  land  about  a  hundred 
superial  Kin*;*,  th.it  governed  this  land  successively:  that 
were  of  the  British  blood. 

Supe-rial,  «.*  nonct-tvord.  [f.  SUPER  sb.  3  a  + 
-IAL.}  Pertaining  to  a  theatrical  *  super  '. 

1885  J.  K.  JEROME  On  the  Stage  61  His  madness  did  not 
interfere  at  alt  with  his  superial  duties. 

Su  perimpo  se,  f.  [f.  SUPER-  a  +  IMPOSE  v. 
after  superimposition^ 


1.  trans.  To  impose  or  place  (one  object)  on  or 
upon  another  ;  to  lay  above  or  on  the  top.    a.  gen. 

1823  H.  T.  BROOKE  Introd.  Crystallogr.  291  The  first  plate 
of  molecules  which  is  superimposed  on  the  primary  plane. 
1851  D.  WILSON  Preh.  Ann.  (1863)  I.  ix.  288  An  ancient 
churchyard  was  superimposed  on  a  still  older  cemetery.  1867 
J.  HOGG  Microsc,  \.  ii.  142  Producing  a  mixture  of  all  the 
colours  by  superimposing  three  films  one  on  the  other.  1892 
Photogr.  Ann,  II.  21 1  One  thickness  of  ruby  paper  with  one 
thickness  of  orange  paper  superimposed. 

b.  spec,  in  Geol.  in  reference  to  stratification  : 
always  in  pa.  pple.  (cf.  SUPERIMPOSED  i). 

1794  KIKWAN  Llem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  362  These  sandstones 
have  been  found  crystallized  in  rhomboidal  tables  superim 
posed  one  upon  the  other.  i8oa  PLAVFAIK  Iltustr,  f/tttton. 
The.  88  The  schistus  was  not  super-imposed  on  the  granite, 
after  the  formation  of  this  last.  1863  LVEI.I.  Antiq.  Man  iii. 
43  Four  buried  forests  superimposed  one  upon  the  other. 

2.  fig.  To  cause  to  follow  upon   something  else 
and  to  exist  side  by  side  with  it. 

1855  BAIN  Senses  <V  /«'•  '"•  >v-  §  9.  I  have  the  idea  of  a 
mountain  and  the  idea  of  gold,  and  by  superimposing  the 
one  upon  the  other,  1  can  evoke  the  image  of  a  mountain  of 
gold.  1879  EARLE  rhilol.  Kngl.  Tongue  (ed.  3)  §  334  This 
diminutival  form  -ft,  -ette,  was  in  old  French  often  super, 
imposed  upon  the  effete  diminutival  ~el.  1889  Spectator  28 
Sept.  395  X2  Superimposed  on  them  are  the  Spaniards,  and 
next  to  these  the  Italian,  Swedish,  English,  and  German 
settlers.  1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  IV.  381  The  puerperal 
kidney  has  a  mixed  nature;  it  is  one  of  diffuse  nephritis 
upon  which  granular  contraction  is  rapidly  superimposed. 

3.  To  place  (a  person)  in  a  position  as  a  superior. 
1901  \V.  L.  MATHIKSON   Politics  <$•  Relig.  xviii.  II.  193 

Their  object  had  been  to  superimpose  on  the  Presbyterian 
organisation  certain  officials. 

Superimposed,/'/1/-  a.    [f.  prec.  -r-En1.] 

1.  Placed   or  laid  upon  something    else  ;    often 
loosely  with  pi.  sb.,  laid  one  upon  another. 

1805-17  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Min.  (ed.  3!  123  They  [sc. 
alterations  of  figures]  are  named  superimposed,  when  th-iy 
occur  in  the  same  part  of  the  fundamental  figure,  and  when 
the  first  alteration  is  modified  by  a  second.  1832  G  F.I.I. 
i'ontfeiana  I.  vi.  109  To  benr  the  superimposed  weight. 
1834-5  J-  PHILLIPS  Geol.  in  Kncycl.  Metrop,  (1845)  VI.  703/1 
Basaltic  pillars,  if  permitted  to  assume  their  natural  shapes, 
without  pressing  one  against  another,  would  resemble  a 
number  of  superimposed  spheroids.  1849  RUSKIN  Seven 
Lamps  v.  §  13.  148  The  curious  variations  in  the  adjust 
ments  of  the  superimposed  shafts.  1879  H.  GEORGK.  Progr. 
*t  Pov.v.  i.  (1881)  252  Imagine  a  pyramid  composed  of  super- 
imposed  layers. 

D.  Phys.  Geog.  Applied  to  *  a  natural  system  of 
drainage  that  has  been  established  on  underlying 
rocks  independently  of  their  structure'  {Funk's 
Stand.  Diet.  1895). 

1898  I.  C.  RUSSELL  River  Dtvelopm.  vii.  244  (heading) 
Superimposed  streams.  Ibid.  245  A  drainage  system  in 
herited  in  this  manner  by  one  geological  terrane  from  another 
is  said  to  be  superimposed. 

2.  fig.  Superadded  ;  caused  to  co-exist. 

1850  DKNISON  Clock  ff  Hratch-in .  104  A  secondary  or  super 
imposed  motion  to  the  hands.  1891  HARDY  Ttss  xlvi,  His 
heated  face,  which  had  also  a  superimposed  flush  of  excite 
ment. 

3.  Placed  over  another  in  rank. 

i86t  PK ARSON  Early  ff  Mid.  Ages  Kng.  90  The  strong 
Norman  yoke  and  thesuperimposed  Norman  nobility  crushed 
Angle  and  Dane  and  Saxon  into  Englishmen. 

Superimpo  sited,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  superim- 
/w//itf,pa.  pple.  of  supe rimponire  (f.  super-  SUPER- 
2  +  impdntre  to  IMPONE)  +  -ED  *.]  (See  quot.) 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Kntotttol.  IV.  xlvi.  350  Superimposited 
(Superimpositmri).  When  the  foot-stalk  of  the  abdomen  is 
inserted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  postscutellum,  so  as  to  leave 
a  considerable  space  between  it  and  the  postpectus. 

Su  perimposi'tion.  [f.  SUPER-  2  +  IMPOSI- 
l\tn*itn.(\ti\*.snperimpdn?rc  (see  prec.).]  Thenction 
of  superimposing,  or  state  of  being  superimposed  ; 
superposition. 

1684  Phil.  Trans.  XIV.  674  The  side  OC  =  BC,  CD  =  AC, 
the  angle  D  ~  A,  and  OCL)  =  BCA.  which  is  manifest  by 
taking  the  common  angle  ACO  out  of  the  2  right  angles 
1ICO,  ACD,  therefore  oy  superimposition  the  whole  tri. 
angles  are  equal.  1851  RUSKIN  Stones  I'tnice  I.  i.  §  38  The 
arrangement  of  the  nave  pier  in  the  form  of  a  cross  accom 
panies  the  superimposition  of  the  vaulting  shaft.  1879  H. 
GKORGF  Progr.  ff  P<n\  n.  ii.  (1881)  97  Mexico,  as  Cortez 
found  it,  showed  the  superimposition  of  barbarism  upon  a 
higher  development.  1907  igth  Cent.  Nov.  703  The  super- 
imposition  of  the  utilitarian.,  civilisation  of  the  Wettt  on  the 
Indian  civilisations. 

So  Superimpo'iur*.  something  superimposed. 

1875  BROWNING  Ariitofk.  Afol.  1527  Show  the  base— The 
live  rock  latent  under  wave  and  foam  :  Superimposure  these  ! 

Su:perimpre  gnate,  •'  ?  Obs.  [SUPER-  13.] 
trans.  To  impregnate  or  imbue  in  addition,  as  a 
solution  of  one  substance  with  another  substance. 

1677  GREW  Anat.  PI.  (1682)  Lect.  vii.  298  A  Solution  of 
above  five  Drachms  of  Nitre  may_  be  superimpregnated  with 
no  less  quantity  of  Sal  Armoniac.  1754  LKWIS  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XLVI  1 1.  658  A  solution  of  platina,  super- impreg. 
tiated  with  as  much  mercury  as  it  was  capable  of  taking  up. 

Super-impregnation.     [SUPKK-  13.] 

1.  Impregnation  with  an  additional  substance. 
1677    GREW   Anat.  Pt.  (1683)    Lect.  vii.  196  With  what 

difference  of  quantity  this  Superimprsc  gnat  ion  would  be 
made,  upon  the  Solution  of  different  Salts?  Ibid.  298  The 
ascent  of  the  Water  upon  a  Superimpregnation,  is  the  same, 
by  whatsoever  Salt  the  first  Impregnation  be  made. 

2.  =    Sl'PEBFKTATION.    rar{-<>. 

1717  BAILEY  (vo!.  II),  Suffrimfryffnatifm,  a  second  Con- 
ception,  after  one  has  conceived  before.  18*8  in  WEBSTER 


(citing  Coxe).    1859  MAYSI:  A".i/<>s.  Le.v.t  Snperiwpregnatid 
..the  same  as  Sitperf&tatio  :  superinipregnation. 

Su:perincu-inbence.  rare.  [f.  next :  see 
-ENCE.]  The  fact  of  being  superincumbent. 

(11837  S'R  E.  BRVDCES 'Worcester,  1860).  1846  LANDOR 
1  Imag.  C<i>tv.,  Odysstus  etc.  Wks.  I.  397  'i  The  highest 
nations  are  gasping  for  existence,  crushed  by  the  supenn- 
cumbence  of  the  lowest. 

So  Superincu-mbency  (O^ilvie  1850). 

Su  perincu  mbeiit,   a.    [nd.  L.  superincum- 
bent-eni,  pr.  pple.  oi  sitperincitmbcre  ;  see  Sl'PKR-  2 
,    and  INCUMBKNT.]     l.yini;  or  renting  upon,  or  situ 
ated    on   the    lop    of,    something    else ;    overlying. 
(Chiefly  in  scientific  use.) 

1664  POWER  /:',(-/.  I'hilos.  n.  105  The  variation  of  the 
gravity  of  the  Superincumbent  Ayr.  1674  PKTTV  Disc.  Dnpl, 
Proportion  117  Water-Divers,  .the  lower  they  go,  do  find 
their  stock  of  Air  more  and  more  to  shrink  ;  and  that  accord 
ing  to  the  Roots  of  the  Quantities  of  the  super-incumbent 
Water  or  Weight.  1785  (.,uwi  IK  Let.  to  y.  Nttvton  19  Mar., 
The  round  table,  which  we  formerly  had  in  use,  was  unequal 
to  the  pressure  of  my  superincumbent  breast  nr.d  elbows. 
1830  LVKI  i.  Princ.  Gecl.  xv.  1.  281  The  soft  aigillaceou^  suit- 
stratum  ..  hastens  the  dilapidation  of  the  superincumbent 
mass  of  limestone.  1874  HAKTWIG  Aerial  Ii'.  i.  2  Air  is  a 
very  elavtic  body,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  earth's  attrac 
tion,  each  superincumbent  stratum  presses  upon  all  those 
below  it. 

predicative.  1841  I.oi'Dos  Suburban  /fort.  485  The  soil  is 
generally  light,  but  .superincumbent  on  a  subsoil,  which  is 
supplied  with  water. 

b.   Situated  or  suspended  above;  overhanging. 

1835  T.  MlTCMELL  Acham.  of  Ari&toph,  230  note,  Above 
this  mother  earth ..  was  seen  stretched  the  superincumbent 
heaven,  a  1845  BAKHAM  Ingol.  l-cg.  Ser.  in.  ycrry  J  arris's 
/'Yf,  Kither  side  of  the  superincumbent  banks  was  clothed 
with  a  thick  mantle  of  tangled  copsewood. 

C.  Of  pressure  :  Excited  from  above. 
1854  RONALDS  &  KICHAKDSON  Chem.  Technol.  (ed.  2)  I.  107 
If. .  coke  is  prepared  under  considerable  superincumbent 
pressure  the  blisters  which  foini  in  the  softened  coal  art: 
pressed  together.  1866  K(.M  UK  Elan.  Chem.  iv.  40  Water 
boils  when  the  tension  of  its  vapour  is  equal  to  tlie  superin 
cumbent  atmospheric  pressure. 

d.  Jiff. 

1821  SHELLEY  Adonais  xxxii,  A  Power  Girt  rour-d  with 
weakness; — it  can  scarce  uplift  The  weight  of  the  superin 
cumbent  hour.  1848  CiofGH  Atnours  tie  \'oy.  I.  35  A 
tyrannous  sense  of  superincumbent  oppression.  1875  K. 
WHITE  Life  in  Christ  i.  viii.  (1878)  81  J'he  superincumbent 
accumulations  of  pagan  and  mediaeval  thought. 

Hence  Sxrperincu  mbeiitly  adv. 

1796  KIRWAN  r.lem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  II.  249  Fracture  narrowly 
and  divergingly  striated,  or  superincumbently  striated. 

Su  perilldu  CC,  v.  [ad.  late  L.  suftrimiuit-r? 
to  cover  over,  bring  upon,  add,  f.  super-  SUPER-  2, 
13  +  indudre  to  INDUCE,] 

1.  trans.   To  bring  (a  person)  into  some  position 
in  addition  to,  or  so  ns  to  displace,  one  who  already 
occupies  it.      a.   To  take  (a   second   wife)   within 
the  lifetime    of  the   first   (or,  by  extension,  shortly 
after  her    death);     also,  to    biing    (the    child    of 
another  wife)  into  the  inheritance  in  preference  to 
the  former  heir.   Obs.  or  arch. 

Cf.  med.L.  sttfltritidnctii  '  mulier  extranea,  concubina.* 
c  1555  HARPSFIKLD  Divorce  Hen.  I  'III  (Camden)  73  It  was 
plain    adultery  to  .superinduce  any  olher   wife,  his  former 

i  living.  i6«6  DONNK  .SVrw.,  yohn  xiv.  2  (1640)  740  And  when 
we  have  rrimogtnitum  Ecc/tsisf,  'J  he  eldest  son  by  the 
Primitive  Church,  The  Creed  of  the  Apostles,  they  will 
super-induce  another  son  by  another  "r«/cr,..and.  .make 
their  Trent-Creed  larger  then  the  Apostles.  1647  TRAIT 
Cotnm.  Matt.  xix.  5  Thou  shall  not  superinduce  one  wife  to 
another.  1650  Jm.  TAVI  OR  Fnna  al  Strut.  L  'less  Carbfry 
Wks.  1831  IV.  108  When  Pompey  saw  the  ghost  of  his  first 
lady,  Julia,  who  vexed  his  rest  and  his  conscience,  for  super- 

I     inducing   Cornelia   on   her   bed    within  the  ten  months  of 

I  mourning.  1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Christ,  ix.  iv.  IV.  65  The 
King  is  to  be  warned  that.  ,  as  he  cannot  have  legitimate 
offspring  by  her  whom  he  has  superinduced,  his  kingdom 
would  pass  to  strangers. 

b.   To  appoint  (a  person)  to  an  office  over  the 

,    head  of  another ;    =  SurEBlNDUCT.  Of>s.  or  arch. 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Rtf>.  v.  |  374  When  the  fleet  was 
commanded  by  sir  John  Pennington,  l*fore  the  earl  of  War 
wick  was  superinduced  into  that  chaigc  against  the  King's 
will.  1904  M.  HEWLETT  £«M»V0*«nriL  tx.  307  Upon  such 
a  t  ri-i-,  intending  for  the  best,  Maty  Beaton  superinduced 
,  a  stout, .  .gamesome  lady,  her  aunt. 

2.  To   bring  in   over  and  above,  or  '  on  the  top 
of,  something  alieady  present;    to  introduce  in 
addition  (esp.  something  extraneous).     Const.  ont 
upon  (rnrely  /<?,  into}. 

1605  r.ACON*Xrff.  Learn,  it.  To  the  King§  13  The  Anoynt- 
m«nt  of  God  superinduceth  a  Brotherhood  in  Kings  & 
Hishops.  IHa.  n.  vii.  5  6  Whosoeuer  knoweth  any  forme 
knoweth  the  vtmo^t  possibilitie  of  supei  inducing  that  Nature 
vpon  any  varictie  of  Matter.  1651  Jn».  'J  AViok  Serw.fcr 
Year  i.  iii.  32  Death  brought  in  by  sin,  was  nothing  super 
induced  to  man.  1659  H.  L'KSTRANGK  Alliance  Div.  Ojfi. 
174  It  is  not  like  that  Christ  would  superinduce  any  new 
establishment  to  former  Rights.  1676  GRFW  Afitsantm, 
Anat.  Stomach  fy  Guts  vii.  29  Another  Ferment  superin* 
duc'd  to  that  of  the  Stomach.  1767  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy 
(iSoa)  IX.  i.  207  Nor  did  she  superinduce  the  least  heat  into 
her  humours.  1791  BOSWELI.  Johnson  26  Mar.  1776,  His  size, 
and  figure,  and  countenance,  and  manner,  were  that  of  a 
hearty  English  'Squire,  with  the  par&on  super- induced.  1814 
CHALMFRS  Kvid,  Ckr.  Revel,  v.  (ed.  3)  156  He  superinduces 
his  own  testimony  to  that  of  the  original  writers.  1854 
MILMAN  Lat.  Christ,  i.  i.  I.  30  note,  Westward  the  ola 
Punic  language  prevailed,  even  where  the  Roman  con 
querors  bad  superinduced  Latin.  1860  MILL  Refr.  Govt. 
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(1865)  16/1  Their  improvement  cannot  come  from  themselves, 
but  must  be  superinduced  from  without.  1874  LUBBOCK 
Mod.  Savages  in  Manch.  Sci.  Lect.  Ser.  v.  &  vi.  248  The 
savage  does  not  abandon  his  belief  in  Fetichism..but  he 
superinduces  on  it  a  belief  in  beings  of  a  higher,  .material 
nature.  1877  E.  CAIRO  Philos.  Kant  11.  vi.  295  The  form  of 
unity  superinduced  on  the  matter  of  the  ideas  connected. 

3.  To  bring  or  cause  to  come  upon  a  person  or    j 
thing ;    to  bring  on,   induce ;    esp.    to    induce    (a    ' 
disease,  etc.)  in  addition  to  one  already  existing. 

1615  CKOOKK  Body  of  Man  200  An  instinct  of  lust  or  desire,    [ 
not  inordinate  such  as  by  sinne  is  super-induced  in  man,  but 
natural.     1687  RYCAUT  Hist.  Turks  II.  223  Opium  being 
taken.. in  a  small  quantity,  about  the  bigness  of  a  Tare,     , 
superinduces  at  first  a  strange  chearfulness  about  the  heart. 
1749  HARTLEY  Observ,  Man  n.  n.  107  That  State  of  our 
Waters,  which  was  superinduced  at  the  Deluge,  may  be  the    : 
Cause  of  the  Rainbow.    1803  Med.  jfml.  X.  539  Whether  it 
was   merely  sufficient   to   remove   the   direct   debility,    or 
whether  in  such  large  doses  as  to  superinduce  the  indirect.    ' 
»8»a-7   GOOD  Study  Med.  (1829)  I.  581    It  [sc.  idiopathic 
cough]  has  often  proved  highly  dangerous  in  its  results,  by    | 
superinducing  peripneumony.     1859  MEREDITH  1\.  Feycrel 
xxiii,  A. .physician  who  has.. overlooked  the  change  in  the 
disease  superinduced  by  one  false  dose.    1889  Science-Gossip    , 
XXV.  208  That  the  tremendous  mechanical  energies  which. . 
metamorphosed  the  archaean  gneiss.. was  [sic]  quite  suffi 
ciently  potent  to  superinduce  the  semblance  of  bedding  on    | 
the  bright  red  Cambrian  grit  mountains. 
b.  loosely  for  :  To  induce. 

1816  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Headlong  Halli,  The  alacrity  with 
which  he  sprang  from  the  vehicle  superinduced  a  distortion 
of  his  ankle.  1884  J.  CQL&QKXY.  Hicks  Pasha  118  The  water 
of  the  White  Nile  is  supposed  to  superinduce  dysentery. 

4.  In   physical  sense:  To   bring,  draw,  deposit,    | 
etc.  over  or  upon  a  thing  as  a  covering  or  addition. 

1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.Le  Blanc's  Trav.  262  Superinducing  an    . 
Apes  skin  over  hU.humane  shape,    a  1661  FULLER  Worthies, 
Snjfa/&(i662)  in.  67  For  some  boggled  much  thereat  as  false    ' 
Heraldry  in  Devotion,  to  super-induce  a  Doctoral  hood  over 
a  Friers  Coul.     1709   T,  ROBINSON  Nat.  Hist,   H'esitn.  fy    : 
Cumberl.  vii.  46  The  West  .side,  or  Skirts  of  these  Mountains 
. .  seems  to  be  Earth  superinduced  upon  the  Mountain-Strata 
by  the  general  Flood.     1813  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  283 
A  black  peaty  stratum,  superinduced  with  morass  or  red  bog. 
1865  MILL  Exam.  Hamilton  xiii.  230  One  [colour]  may  limit 
another  by  being  superinduced  partially  over  it. 

5.  To  induce  or  persuade  in  addition,  nonce-use. 
1790  Bystander  248  He  was  super-induced  to  grant  it  by 

the  many. .handsome  things  Phocion  had  just  been  saying 
of  his  dear  sister. 

Hence  Superinducing  -vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.,  Diet.,  Superinducing,  again- 
marrying  of  married  person.  1822-7  <-*OOD  Study  Med. 
(1829)  IV.  630  Superinducing  tumours  and  congestions  have 
been  found  in  the  neck.  1849  KOAU  Electricity  (ed.  3)  196 
The  super-inducing  influence  of  the  current. 

Su  perindu  ced,  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ED  V] 
Brought  in  or  on  over  and  above  something  ;  in 
troduced  or  induced  in  addition  :  see  the  verb. 

1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  Pref.  p  33  He  tooke  off  those 
many  superinduced  rites,  which  God  injoyned  to  the  Jewes. 
1660  —  Worthy  Commnn.  ii.  §  2.  124  Our  natural  needs,  or 
our  superinduced  calamities  may  force  us  to  run  to  God, 
1709  STRYPE  Ann.  Kef.  I.  xix.  219  In  shaking  off  the  Pope's 
fetters,  and  recovering  religion  from  his  superinduced 
tyranny  and  superstitions.  1849  RUSKIN  Seven  Lamps  vi. 
§  16.  178  The  superinduced  and  accidental  beauty  is  most 
commonly  inconsistent  with  the  preservation  of  original 
character.  1866  HERSCHEL  J^atn.  Lect.  Sci.  vi.  §  38.  254 
That  colour  is  not  a  superinduced  but  an  inherent  quality  of 
the  luminous  rays. 

Su  perindu 'cement.  [-MENT.]  The  action 
or  an  act  of  superinducing;  something  superinduced. 

1637  REYNOLDS  Se>'»t.  preached  12  July  7  Some  [Truths] 
are  defide,  against  those  who  deny  Fundamentals.    Others 
circa  fidem,  against  those  who  by  perilous  superinducements 
bruize  and  wrench  the  foundation.    1698  LocKE^r*/  Let.  to 
Bp.  of  Worcester  (1699)  400  In  all  such  Cases  the  superin- 
ducement  of  greater  Perfections,  .destroys  nothing  of  the 
Essence  or  Perfections  that  were  there  before.    1704  NORKIS 
Ideal  World \\.\.  53  The  supposition,  .that the  superinduce- 
ment  of  any  perfection  not  contained  in  the  idea  of  matter, 
should  of  necessity  alter  the  species  of  it.     1832  CHALMERS 
Pol,  Econ,  vi.  177  The  foreign  trade  is  a  superinducement 
on  the  home.    1844  N.  Brit.  Re^>.  I.  92  To  imagine  that  any 
such  accession  of  wealth,  .would  accrue  to  pur  country  by 
the  super  inducement  of  an  extrinsic  population. 

t  Su  perindu'ct,  v.  Obs.  [f.  late  L.  superin- 
duct*t  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  superinductre  to  SUPEHIN- 
DUCE.]  trans.  To  bring  in  over  and  above,  to 
superinduce;  esp.  to  induct  or  appoint  to  an  office 
in  addition  to,  or  over  the  head  of,  another.  Hence 
Superindircted///.  a. 

1638  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Art.  Enq,   Visit.  A4b,  A  superin 
ducted  Lecturer  in  another  mans  cure.    a.  1641  —  Acts  fy 
Mon,  it.  (1642)  120  Ismael  was  the  sonne  of  a  Concubine,  a 
superinducted  wife.    1654  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Chas.  I  (1655)  90 
He  was  twice  repulsed  upon  his  Petition  for  a  Captains  place, 
and  others  super-inducted  over  his  head.     1659  —  Alliance 
Div.  Off.  136  Confirmed,  .by  a  ratification  superinducted  to 
a  former   establishment,     a  1662  HEYLIN  Land  (1668)  364 
Those  who  had  been  Superinducted  into  other  Mens  Cures 
(like  a  Doctor  added  to  the  Pastor  in  Calvin's  Plat-form). 

Su  perindu'ction.  [ad.  late  L.  superinduc- 
tiO)  -ionemt  n.  of  action  f.  superindiicfre  to  SUPER 
INDUCE.]  The  action,  or  an  act,  of  superinducing. 

fl.  (See  SUPERINDUCE  i  a,  b.)  Obs. 

i6a6  DOKNB  Serrti.,  John  xi.  21  (1640)  816  That  that  spirit 
might  at  his  will,  .informe,  and  inanimate  that  dead  body  ; 
God  allowes  no  such  Super-inductions,  no  such  second 
Marriages  upon  such  divorces  by  death.  1655  FULLER  Ch. 
Hist.  iv.  i.  $  36  No  man  in  place  of  power  or  profit,  loves  to 
behold  himself  buried  alive,  by  seeing  his  successour  assigned 


unto  him,  which  caused  all  Clergy.men  to  hate  such  super- 
inductions. 

2.  The  action,  or  an  act,  of  bringing  in  something 
additional ;    introduction  over  and  above. 

1641  SYMONDS  Sernt.  btf.  Ho.  Comm.  Djb,  What  super- 
inductions  of  evill  upon  evill  have  we  had?  a  1662  HKVI.IN 
Laud  n.  (1671)  258  St.  Paul  must  needs  be  out  in  the  Rules 
of  Logick  when  he  proved  the  Abrogating  of  the  old  Cove 
nant  by  the  superinduction  of  a  new.  1670  CLARENDON  Ess. 
Tracts  (1727)  140  The  Snperinduction  of  others  for  the  Cor- 
roboration  and  Maintenance  of  Government.  1765  BLACK- 
STONE  Couun.  i.  x.  369  The  subject  is  bound  to  his  prince  by 
an  intrinsic  allegiance,  before  the  superinduction  of  those 
outward  bonds  of  oath,  homage  and  fealty,  a  1779  WAR- 
BURTON  Div.  Legat.  ix.  Note  A,  Wks.  1788  III.  736  The 
futility  of  Mr.  Locke's  superinduction  of  the  faculty  of  think 
ing  to  a  system  of  Matter.  1817  COLERIDGE  Biogr.  Lit.  xviii, 
(1907)  II.  47  Existence. .  is  distinguished  from  essence,  by  the 
superinduction  of  reality.  1854  MILMAN  Lat.  Christ,  iv.  H. 
II.  44  The  superinduction  of  an  armed  aristocracy  in  num. 
hers  comparatively  small.  1882  FAKKAK  Early  Clir.  I.  407 
note,  There  takes  place  a  cancelling  of  the  previous  com 
mandment  and  a  superinduction  of  a  better  hope. 

b.  Sc.  Law.  Insertion  of  a  word  or  letter  in  a 
document. 

1693  STAIR  Inst.  Law  Scat.  iv.  xlii.  §  19  (ed.  2)  689  If  the 
Writ  appear  to  be  Vitiate  in  substantiatibus,  by  Deletion, 
Razing,  or  Superinduction  of  Letters  and  Words,  which  may 
alter  the  same.  Ibid.  690. 

c.  Something  superinduced  or  adventitious  ;  an 
(extraneous)  addition. 

1756  J.  CLUBBE  Misc.  Tracts,  Hist.  Wfaatfield  (1770)  I. 
78, 1  mean  those  superinductions  in  the  progeny,  which  they 
derive,  not  by  imitation,  but  from  the  very  loins  of  their 
progenitors.  179*  MAKY  WOI.LSTONF.CR.  Rights  Worn.  vi. 
263  To  efface  the  superinductiuns  of  art  that  have  smothered 
nature. 

3.  The  bringing  or  putting  of  some  material  thing 
over  or  upon  another  as  a  covering  or  addition. 

1650  FULLER  Pisgah  iv.  v.  98,  I  conceive  this  blackness  no 
Snperinduction  of  a  dark  die  on  Davids  clothes,  but  rather  a 
dirty  hue  contracted .  .from  neglect  of  washing  them.  1733 
TULL  Horse-hoeing  Hush.  xix.  278  Superinductions  of  Earth 
are  an  Addition  of  more  Ground,  or  changing  it.  1785 
PHILLIPS  Treat.  Inland  Nau.  23  The  more  easy  will  be  the 
superinduction  of  manure  upon  lands  in  the  vicinage  of  the 
Canal.  1827  STEUART  Planter's  Guide  (1828)  342  A  striking 
improvement  of  property  is  thus  made,  by  the  superinduction 
of  a  new  soil.  1831  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Crotchet  Castle  vii,  There 
was  an  Italian  painter,  who  obtained  the  name  of  II  Braga- 
tore,  by  the  superinduction  of  inexpressibles  on  the  naked 
Apollos  and  bacchuses  of  his  betters. 

4.  The  action  of  inducing  or  bringing  on.  rare. 

a  1897  in  H.  L.  Gordon  Sir  J.  Sim  f  son  vii.  in  The  super- 
induction  of  the  anaesthetic  state. 

t  SuperinftLnd,  "v-  Obs.  rare~*,  [ad.  late  L. 
sitperinfitndt!rc\  see  SUPER-  2  and  INFUND  z/.] 

trans.  To  pour  upon  or  over  something. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhoucr's  Bk.  Physickt  33/2  Superinfunde 
heereon  iij  pintes  of  fluvial  water. 

t  Su  perinfuse,  v.  Obs.  [SUPER- 13.]  trans. 
To  infuse  in  addition. 

1619  DONNE  Serin.  16  June  (1660)  III.  (292)  To  a  historical 
and  a  moral  faith,  God  super-infuses  true  faith.  1650  I' indie. 
Hammond's  Addr.  §  71.  34  The  Parents  begetting  of  the 
childe  is  an  argument,  that  the  Soul  is  not  superinfused  from 
God.  1660  JEH.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Dubit.  \\.  i.  rule  6.  §  3  For  a 
sin  to  be  against  Nature,  .does  not  always  superinfuse  a. . 
special  malignity.. into  it,  above  other  sins. 

So  f  Su:perinfirsiou. 

1657  in  Southey  Comm.-pl.  Bk.  Ser.  n.  (1849)  382/2  Life  is 
united  to  death,  and  Christ  to  Adam,  not  without  the  super- 
infusion  of  blood. 

Su  perinspe'ct,  v.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [f. 
eccl.  i«  superinspcct'j  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  superinspi- 
cfre\  see  SUPER-  2,  2  b  and  INSPECT  v.]  trans.  To 
inspect  as  a  superior  official ;  to  oversee.  So 

Sivperinspe'ctiozi,  oversight. 

1617  COLLINS  Def.  Bp.  E/yii.  x.  540  Why  the  King  should 
haue  Iurisdiciion..or  Superinspection,  without  administra 
tion  or  execution.  1677  Gavt.  Venice  170  The  Efhori  had 
..a  superinspection  upon  the  Conduct  of  all  Persons  who 
manage  it  [sc.  the  Commonwealth].  1691  MAYDMAN  Naval 
Spec.  123  He  superinspects  the  whole  Affair  of  Victualling 
at  that  Port. 

Super!  iistitxite.  v.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 
[SUPER-  13.]  trans.  To  institute  (a  person)  to  a 
benefice  over  the  head  of  another.  AlsoyS&f. 

1647  CLEVELAND  Hermaphrodite  18  His  is  the  Donative, 
and  mine  the  Cure,  Then  say,  my  Muse... Who  'tis  that 
Fame  doth  superinstitute.  1647  FULLER  Good  Th.  in  Worse 
T.  (1841)  101  Heaven  will  not  superinstitute  a  miracle,  where 
ordinary  means  were  formerly  in  peaceable  possession. 

So  Su  periustitu'tion,  institution  of  a  person  to 
a  benefice  to  which  another  is  already  instituted ; 
also  transf. 

1643  PRVNNE  Sov.  Power  Parl.  11.73  That.. divers  incum 
bents  were  outed  of  their  benefices  by  superinstitutions  upon 
presentations  of  the  King.  1644  OWEN  Duty  of  Pastors  $ 
People  i.  6  A  super-institution  of  a  new  ordinance,  doth  not 
overthrow  any  thing  that  went  before  in  the  same  kinde. 
1669  GRIMSTON  tr.  Crake's  Rep.  II.  464  If  this  sentence 
should  make  the  admission  and  institution  void  ab  initif,  it 
would  destroy  the  induction  of  the  King,  and  make  the 
superinstitution  (which  at  the  first  was  meerly  void)  to  be 
good.  167*  CffiuelFs  Interpr.^  Super-institution. .,  one 
Institution  upon  another;  as  where  A.  is  admitted  and  insti 
tuted  to  a  Benefice  upon  one  Title,  and  B.  is  admitted, 
instituted,  &c.  by  the  Presentment  of  another.  1767  R. 
BUKN  Eccl.  Law  (ed.  2)  I.  152  If  a  second  institution  is 
granted  to  the  same  church,  this  is  a  superinstitution. 


Superintend  (si«:p3rinte-nd),  v.  [ad.  eccl.  L. 
super intendcre :  see  SUPER-  2  and  INTEND  z>.] 

1.  trans.  To  have  or  exercise  the  charge  or 
direction  of  (operations  or  affairs) ;  to  look  after, 
oversee,  supervise  the  working  or  management  of 
(an  institution,  etc.). 

c  1615  BACON  Adv.  SirG.  Villiers  Lett.  1872  VI.  22  The 
King  will  appoint  Commissioners  in  the  nature  of  a  Council, 
who  may  superintend  the  works  of  this  nature,  and  regulate 
what  concerns  the  colonies.  1673  S.  PARKER  Reproof  167 
To  this  purpose  did  our  blessed  Saviour  depute  the  Apostoli 
cal  order . .  to  superintend  the  Affaires  of  his  Holy  Catholique 
Church.  1765  Museum  Rust.  IV.  420  The  appointing  proper 
persons  to  superintend  such  gardens  or  nurseries.  1796 
MORSE  Artier.  Geog.  \.  148  British  America  is  superintended 
by  an  officer  styled  governor  general.  1802  MARIA  EDGE- 
WORTH  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  viii.  58  The  lady,  who  superin 
tended  the  charity-school.  1838  LmQHAoci  i.  x,  He  could 
more  often  escape  from  public  cares  to  superintend  his  pri 
vate  interests.  1859  Lo.  ACTON  Let.  in  Gasquet  Ld.  Acton 
<y  his  Circle  (1906)  64  Newman  will  want  superintending  in 
the  matter  of  foreign  tongues.  1891  FARRAR  Darkn.  $  Dawn 
xxiii,  The  cooks  and  other  slaves  who  superintended  the 
meals  of  the  imperial  family. 

b.  To  exercise  supervision  over  (a  person). 

1776  Trial  of  Nmidocomar  777  i,  I  was  his  chief  gomastah: 
I  used  to  superintend  his  other  goniastahs,  and  sometimes 
write  myself.  1811  SHELLEY  St.  In<yne  viii,  I  burn  with 
curiosity  and  solicitude  to  learn  for  what  thou  hast  thus 
superintended  me. 

C.   intr.  with  t  over,  or  absol. 

1663  PATRICK  Paiab.  Pilgr.  xxxi.  (1665)  577  This  super- 
intends  over  all,  and  issues  forth  her  directions  and  orders 
to  them.  1678  CUDWOBTH  Intclt.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  13.  229  They 
called  both  the  Childbearing  of  Women,  and  the  Goddesses 
that  .superintend  over  the  same  Kilithuia  or  Lucina.  1883 
G.  MOORE  Mod.  Lm-er  x,  She  declared  that  she  was  ready 
to  superintend. 

•f"  2.  trans.  To  keep  a  watch  upon.    Obs.  rare. 

1654  tr.  Scuderys  Curia  Pol.  1 88  The  eyes  of  all  the  earth 
observe  our  motion  and  superintend  our  actions. 

Hence  Superinte'nded  ///.  a.,  Superintend 
ing  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

I7I3DKHHAM  Phys.  Theol.  iv.xi.  §  4(1727)  189  What  hath 
betrn  said  ..  plainly  argues  Design,  and  a  super-intend 
ing  Wisdom.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Cotntn.  \.  107  The  general 
SU(  erintending  power  of  the  legislature  in  the  mother 
country.  1799  S.  &  HT.  LEE  Canterb.  T.  (1800)  III,  14  In 
the  hall  he  was  stopped  by  a  faithful  superintending  domes 
tic.  1809  in  Trans.  Sec.  Arts  (1811)  XXVIII.  173  A.  Shen- 
nan,  SuperiiUendmg-Master  of  the  First  Division  [of  the 
Fleet].  1819  W/l'AYLORin  A^M/yAVz'.  LXXXIX.  79 The 
antient  mischiefs  of  a  superintended  press.  1855  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  xx.  IV.  399 The.  .coalition,  .would  be.  .dissolved 
if  his  superintending  care  were  withdrawn. 

Superintendence.  Also 7-9 -ance. [Formed 
as  next :  see  -EKCE.  Cf.  obs.  r<  superintcndance 
vmod.F.  surintendance}-,  It.  sopr'^a]int€ndenzat  Sp., 
Pg.  supcrintendenda.] 

1.  The  function  or  occupation  of  a  superinten 
dent  ;  the  action  or  work  of  superintending. 

1603  HOLLAND  PiutarcKs  Mot:  1312  Eudoxus.. asked  the 
reason,  why  Ceres  had  no  charge  and  supermtendance  over 
Love  matters,  a  1665  J.  GOODWIN  Being  filled  ivith  the  Spirit 
(1867)  83  They  do  it  by  virtue  of  a  certain  superintendence 
and  instigation  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  1779  Mirror  No.  25 
p  3,  I  was  jujit  returning  from  the  superintendence  of  my 

Elows  in  a  field.  1814  SCOTT  tl-'av.  iii,  Had  his  father  placed 
im  under  the  superintendence  of  a  permanent  tutor.  1867 
RUSKIN  Time  tf  Tide  ii.  §  8  To  occupy  themselves  in  the 
superintendence  of  public  institutions.  1876  hncycl.  Brit. 
V.  668/2  The . .  intendant  of  circuit,  who  has  a  direct  general 
superintendence  over  all  the  affairs  of  the  circuit. 

f  2.  A  body  of  superintendents  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  Obs. 


pa 
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a  1578  LISDESAV  (Pitscottie)CV/r<7«.  Scot.  II.  232  The  maist 
iairt  of  the  vniuerMtie  of  Sanctandros  ^convenit  with  the 
aill  ministtris  and  superintendence  in  Edinburgh. 

Su  perinte  ndency.  Also  6-7  -encie,  7 
-ancie,  7-8  -ancy.  [ad.  med.L.  snperintendentia>  f. 
superintendent- ,  -£HJ  SUPERINTENDENT:  see-ENCY.] 

1.  The  office  or  position  of  a  superintendent ;  the 
function,  authority,  or  right  of  superintending  ;  the 
exercise  of  this  function,  superintendence.  Const. 
of,  ^  above,  over  (that  which  is  controlled),  a.  in 
reference  to  a  definite  business,  institution,  etc. 

1598  KAKRKT  Theor.  ll'arresn.i.  19  The  Superintendence 
thereof  [sc.  the  munitions]  resteth  in  him  [sc.  the  Sergeant 
Major].  «6oa  J.  CLAI-HAM  Hist.Gt.  Brit.  n.  11.  v.  (1606)  221 
TheBritnns  (imagining that  he.  .would..,  being  settled  in  a 
superintendency  over  them,. .despise  them),  a  1617  HIERON 
Wks.  (1620)  1 1.  441  The  Pope  and  his  faction  challengeasuper- 
intendency  aboue  Kings,  all  must  be  subiect  vnto  him,  and  he 
to  no  body.  1649  MILTON  Eikon.  xiii.  133  Arch-Presbytery .. 
claiming  to  it  self  a  Lordly  power  and  Superintendency  both 
over  Flocks  and  Pastors.  1697  COLLIER  oflft  Mor.  Siiftj.  i.  v. 
193  We  find  from  S.  Paul,  that  one  reason  of  bis  giving  Titus 
the  super-intcndency  of  Crete  was,  to  ordain  Elders  in  every 
City.  1727  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  xlvii.  II.  176 
She  was  then  honoured  with  the  Superintendency  of  his 
Majesty's  Confectionary.  1768  BuCttrowCVMM.  in.  vl  81 
The  court-;  at  Westminster.hall  have  a  concurrent  jurisdic 
tion  with  these,  or  else  a  super-intendency  over  them.  1845 
LD.  CAMTBF.LL  Chancellors  xxiv.  (1857)  .VI-  99  The  Court  of 
Chancery,  the  guardian  of  all  infants,  with  the  superintend 
ency  and  cognizance  of  all  trusts.  1845  STEPHEN  Comm. 
Laws  Eng.  (1874)  1. 67  The  courts  of  common  law  have  the 
superintendency  over  these  courts.  x88a  Rep.  to  Ho.  Repr. 
Prec.  Met.  U.  S.  153  The  Santiago  mill.,  had  a  large., 
business  under  the  superintendency  of  Donald  McKay. 

b.  in  general  sense  :  often  as  an  attribute  of  the 
Divine  Being. 


SUPERINTENDENT. 
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SUPERIOR. 


1641  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Bi<md?s  Civil  IVnrs  in.  100  By  which 
actions  having,  .freed  himselfe  from  the superinlendencie  of 
other*.  1679  J.  GOODMAN  /'i-ttit.  Pard.  in.  ii.  (1713)  297  The 
special  superintendency,  guidance  and  influence  of  his  Holy 
Spirit.  i68a  HQ*XV.  Self-dedication  Ep.  l)ed.  (1702)  AS,  It  looks 
like  an  Artifice  and  Contrivance  of  Providence,  .that  it  might 
indear  to  you  its  Accurate  superintendency  over  your  Life. 
1709  STKELK  Tatter  No.  135  P  3  The  Superintendency  of 
Providence.  i83a  FARHAR  Early  Chr.  219  The  grace  of 
superintendency  was  at  work. 

2.  A  district  (spec,  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  a 
collection  of  parishes)  under  the  charge  of  a  super 
intendent  ;  in  China,  one  of  the  administrative 
divisions  of  the  country. 

1761  tr.  Buschings  Sytt.  Geog.  VI.  340  The  ten  parishes 
in  it  constitute  a  particular  superintendency.  1847  tr.  />'»«- 
setCs  Ch.  Future  vi.  151  The  superintendences,  .coincide 
most  happily  with  those  minor  divisions  of  the  country, 
established  by  the  Prussian  code.  1896  H'cstnt.  Gaz.  13 
Nov.  8/3  Ten  millions  will  be  furnished  by  the  Tsung-li- 
Yamen  from  the  last  loan,  and  the  Northern  and  Southern 
superin tendencies  will  furnish  three  millions  and  seven 
millions  respectively. 

Superintendent  (sUfcparinte'nd&it),  sb.  and 
a.  Also  6-9  -ant.  [ad.  eccl.  L.  superintendent-^ 
-enSj  pr.  pple.  of  super  intendere  to  SUPEKINTKXD. 
Cf.  obs.  F.  superintendant  (mod.F.  surintcitdant}^ 
It.  sopr(d]intendente^  Sp.T  Pg.  superintendents^ 
A.  sb.  One  who  superintends. 

1.  An  officer  or  official  who  has  the  chief  charge, 
oversight,  control,  or  direction  of  some  business,  in 
stitution,  or  works;  an  overseer.  Const,  of,  f  oi'er. 

1588  Kvn  Househ.  Philos.  Wks.  (1901)  264  These  [ser 
vants]  would  I  deuide  into  two  formes . .  as  the  one  of  super 
intendents,  surueighors,  or  work-maisters,  the  other  of  work 
men.  1598  BARRET  Theor.  War  res  iv.  i.  92  Superintendent 
of  all  the  Sergeants.  1653  H.  COG  AM  tr.  Pinto  s  Trait. 
xxvii.  103  One  of  those  Super-intendents  of  Justice,  that., 
are  sent  throughout  the  Provinces  for  to  make  report  into 
the  King  of  all  that  passeth  there.  Ibid.  Iviii.  -?2<5  The 
Super-intendent  over  all  the  other  Civil  and  Criminal 
Ministers.  1770  LANGHORNR  Plutarch  V.  98  As  his  family, 
and  particularly  his  daughters,  wanted  a  proper  superinten- 
dant.  1801  J.  ADAMS  Wks.  (1854)  IX.  583  The  new  super 
intendent  of  the  commercial  relations  between  France  and 
the  United  States.  1836  Act  6  *  7  Will.  IV>  c.  13  §  2  In- 
spectors,  and  Superintendent!;,  Clerks,  Chief  and  other  Con 
stables,  Sub-Constables,  and  Officers  [of  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary).  1897  Punch  17  July  22  Servant  ;to  con 
valescent  Curate,  prop  of  the  Sunday  School).  '  Please,  Sir, 
the  Superintendent  wants  to  know  how  you  are.'  1901 
Encycl.  Brit.  XXVII.  678/2  The  city  board  of  education 
has  as  its  executive  officer  a  superintendent  of  schools. 

b.  transf.  and  gen. 

1575  TURBKKV.  Fattlconrie  371  Spaniels.. are  superinten- 
dames  and  neuessarie  servantes  both  for  the  hawke  and  the 
falconer.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch*  s  Mar.  1313  He  is  the 
superintendant  and  reformer  of  mens  language  as  touching 
the  gods.  16x4  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  Democr.  to  Rdr.  (ed.  2) 
8  'Twas  Seneca's  fate,  that  Superintendent  of  wit.  1688 
BOYLE  Final  Causes  \v.  23*  Without  any  particular  guidance 
of  a  most  wise  Superintendent  [sc.  GodJ. 

c.  spec.  A   head   official   who   administers    the 
affairs  of  a  district ;  a  governor. 

1758  J.  DALRVMPLE  Ess.  Feudal  Property  (ed.  2)  10  Trie 
superintendants  of  Folkland,  called  Copies  1770  COOK 
Voy.  round  World  ill.  xii.  (1773!  715  The  supsrintendant  of 
the  island  of  Ourust.  1775  AOAIR  Amtr.  Ind.  252  Our  first 
Indian  super-intendant.  1847  W.  C.  L.  M  \KTIN  Ox  113/2 
A  tract  of  coast. .  divide  J  into  islands  respectively  under  the 
care  of  superintendents. 

d.  U.S.  The  conductor  of  a  railway  train. 

1835  BRF.CK  Recoil.  (1877)  275  '  Make  rojm  for  the  ladies  !' 
bawled  out  the  superintendent. 

2.  EccL  a.  Adopted  as  an  etymological  render 
ing  of  Gr.  iviaKoiTO?  'overseer'  (see  BISHOP)  of  the 
N.  T.  ;  used  controversially  instead  of  *  bishop  * 
by  extreme  Protestant  reformers  of  the  i6th  century, 
and    subsequently   by  Papists    with    reference    U 
bishops  of  the  Church  of  England.   Ohs.  exc.  /fist. 

1554  T.  MARTIN  Traictise  Marr.  Priestfsttiv,  He(*r.CIe- 
ment  of  Rome]  speketh  of  Bishops  and  Archbishops,  whom 
thei  wold  haue  termed  superintendentes  and  minister-*.  1555 
POVNKT  Apologie  "53  The  word  superintendent  being  a  very 
latyn  word  made  Rnglish  by  vse, should  in  tym«  haue  taught 
the  peple  by  the  very  etymologic  and  proper  signification, 
what  thinge  was  meni  when  they  hard  that  name,  which  by 
this  terme  busshop,  could  not  so  well  be  domic.  1567  J  EWBL 
Dtf.  Aflol.  vi.  ii.  597  Yee  mighte  easily  haue  knowen,  tli.it 
a  Superintendent?,  is  an  Anciente  name,  and  signified)  none 
other,  but  a  BUhop.  1574  R.  BHISTOW  Treat.  Af^firtt  unto 
Catk.  Faith  xxxix.  (1599)  152  b,  Most  ill, ..and  therefore 
eucry  where  most  despis-d,.  .most  scorned  [are)  the  Super 
intendents  and  Ministers  themselues.  1589  (?  LYLY]  Pafifie 
-v.  Hatchet  L.'s  Wks.  1902  III.  403  [Martinist*]  studie  to 
pull  downe  Bishopps,  and  set  vp  Superintendents,  which  is 
nothing  else,  but  to  raze  out  good  Greeke,  .Sc  enterline  bad 
Latine.  1613  F.  T.  Snp/>l.  Discuss.  Barlows  Anrtv.  v.  206 
heading,  M.  Barlow  and  his  fellow-Superintendents  proued 
to  be  no  Bishops.  1649  ^p-  HALL  Cases  Cottsc.  in.  v.  (16^0) 
208  Writing  to  Titus  the  great  Super-intendent  of  Crete. 
i7«  STRVPR  Eccl.  Mem.  II.  u.  xxiii.  444  The  very  Name 
of  Bishop  grew  odious  among  the  People,  ami  the  Word 
Superintendent  began  to  lie  affected.  (1730  C.  HAVES  tr. 
\arfi's  Beneficiary  Matters  xv.  46  Tin-  l'ivh<>p,  ;»<  Super 
intendant  and  Pastor  .(iencral,  might  regulate  the  Distribu 
tion  of  Tythes  1 

b.  In  certain  Reformed  churches  on  the  Con 
tinent,  a  chief  or  presiding  minister;  spec,  among 
the  Lutherans,  a  minister  who  has  control  of  the 
churches  and  pastors  of  a  particular  district. 

Coverdale,  1550,  uses  sitfcr-attendent  (see  SUPER-  fre/ix 
6  a). 


1560  PAUS  tr.  Sleidattr's  Comut.  160  The  Senate  appointed 
them  a  churche  [at  Straslnirg],   wherof  lohn  Caluine  was 
fyrste  for  certeine  ye  res  the  superintendent.     1564  STAPLE- 
TON  tr.  Staphylits'  A  pot.   Pref.  7  b,  Nicolaus  AmsdorfillS  a 
famous  Superintendent  amongelhe  Lutherans.     1570  FOXE 
A.  fy  M.  (ed.  2)  III.  1692/1    Henry  Bullinger,  chief  Super 
intendent  in  the  Citie  of  Zuricke.    1602  PARSONS  //  'arn-word 
44  b,  A  great  .Superintendent  in  Saxony.     1681  HURNF.T  Hist. 
Ref.  II.  App.  396  The  Zuinglians  had  no  Superintendents, 
for  ou;>ht  1  can  find;  noi  was  Hooper  ever  called  Superin 
tendent,  but  Bishop.    1694  MOLESWORTH  Ace.  Denmark  xvi. 
253  There  are  six  Superintendants  in  Denmark,  who  take  it 
very  kindly  to  be  called   Bishops,  and   My  Lord.     1706  tr. 
1  lupin's  Eccl.  Hist,  ibth  C.  1 1.  v.  128  The  Ministers  and 
Super-Intendants  of  Hereticks.    1879  Encycl.  Brit.  X.  469/2 
A  synodal  constitution  for  the  Evangelical  State  Church  was 
introduced  in  Prussia  in  1875..  .The  parishes  ..are  grouped 
into  dioceses..,  presided  over  by  superintendents,  who  are 
subordinate  to  the  superintendent-general  of  the  province. 

C.  In  the  Church  of  Scotland,  a  minister  chosen 
to  preside  over  and  visit  the  parochial  ministers  of 
a  particular  district,  to  direct  its  administration, 
and  to  ordain  ministers.  Now  //is/. 

1561  First  Bk.  nisei/-/.  Ch.  Scot,  in  K'no.r's  Wks.  (1848)  II. 
198  To  him  that  travelled]  from  place  to  place,  quhom  we 
call  Superintendentis,  quho  remane  as  it  war  a  moneth  or 
less  in  one  place,  for  the  establishing  of  the  kirk.  Ibid.  200  It 
is  to  be  noted,  that  the  Readaris  be  putt  in  by  the  Kirk,  and 
admis-stoun  of  the  Superintendent.     1561  Maitl.  Clul>  Misc. 
III.  267  Superintendent  of  Fyffe  Fothryk  8:  Strathern.    1566 
in  J.  Cnamberlayne  St.  (It.  Brit.  (1710)  362  The  Supcnn- 
tendants,  Ministers  and  Commissioners  within  the   Realm 
of  Scotland,  to  their  Brethren  the  Bishops  and  Pastors  of 
England,    c  1630  SIR  T.  HOVE  Minor  Practicks  11729)  §  56 
The  several   Kirks   were    planted    by  the   Superintendants 
appointed    in    every   Province,  by  the    General    Assembly. 
a  1637  SPOTTISWOODB   Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  v.  (1655)  258  The 
Superintendents  held  their  office  during  Life,  and  their  power 
was  Episcopal,     a  1768   KRSKINE  Inst.  Law  St.ot.  \.  v.  §  5 
Parochial  presbyters,  and  over  them  certain  church-officers, 
styled    superintendents.       1885    Encycl.    Brit.   XIX.    670/1 
Under  Knox's  agency  Edinburgh,  St.  Andrews,  Aberdeen, 
Jedburgh,  Perth,  Dunfermline,  and  Leith  had  fixed  ministers 
appointed,  whilst  wider  districts  were  placed  under  super 
intendents  or  travelling  ministers. 

d.  The  name  given  by  John  Wesley  to  men 
whom  he  ordained  to  act  as  bishops  in  the  United 
States ;  now,  amontj  Wesley  an  Methodists,  the 
presiding  minister  of  a  circuit. 

1784  WESLEY  in  Southey  Life  (1820)  II.  440,  I  have  this 
day  set  apart,  as  a  Superintendent,  by  the  imposition  of  my 
hands  and  prayer,  ..Thomas  Coke,  ..a  Presbyter  of  the 
Church  of  England.  1785  T.  COKE  Sertn,  Godhead  Christ 
Ded.,  To  the  Rev.  Francis  Asbury,  Superintendent,  the 
Elders,  Deacons,  and  Helpers,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  America.  1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  189/1  The 
admission  of  memt>ers  into  the  society  [of  Wesley  ans]  had, 
up  to  1797,  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  itinerant 
preachers,— that  is,  the  'assistant  ',  henceforth  to  be  styled 
the  'superintendent ',  and  his  '  helpers'.  1885  Minutes  of 
IVesleyan  Conf.  24  He  was  a  painstaking  Superintendent. 

3.  Superintendent- general  [GENERAL  a.  10],  an 
officer  exercising  supreme  control  over  a  number  of 
superintendents. 

1793  in  Encycl.  Brit.  (1875)  III.  390/2  Superintemlent- 
general  of  barracks.  1847  tr.  Bitnsens  Ch.  Future  vi.  143 
For  the  two  Churches  of  the  Rhenish  provinces  and  West 
phalia,  there  isa  superintendent-general  appointed,  to  whom 
the  title  of  bishop  is  also  given.  1879  {see  2  bj. 

B.  adj.  Superintending;  exercising  superinten 
dence  or  oversight ;  holding  the  position  of  a 
superintendent.  Now  (in  English  use)  chiefly  in 
designations  of  officials. 

1597  HEARD  Theatre  God's  Judge™.  (1612)  12  Their  high 
and  superintendent  estate  is  no  priuiledge  to  exempt  them 
from  the.. obedience  which  they  ewe  vnto  God.  164*  J. 
M[ARSH]  Argt.  cone.  Militia  38  They  exercise  a  superin 
tendent  jurisdiction  over  all  other  Courts.  1651  HOWFJ.I. 
I' e  nice  48  The  Decemvirs,  who.  .were  created  to  have  the 
sole  and  superintendent  power  of  all  things.  1653  H.  MOKE 
Antid.  Ath.  \.  x  §  3  It  implies  that  there  Ua  Superintendent 
Principle  over  Nature.  1738  CHAMBKKS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Bishop^ 
The  superintendant  bishop  of  Copenhagen.  1818  J.  BAL- 
I.ASTYNB  Exam.  Human  Mind  ill  §  i.  169  An  influence 
that  is  purely  superintendent.  1881  Instr.  Census  Clerks 
(1885)23  Superintendent  Registrar.  1889  W.  WILSOS  State 
§  471  Districts  were  grouped  under  a  superintendent  pro 
vincial  organization.  1913  Times  7  Aug.  3/2  The  superin 
tendent  visiting  officer  of  the  London  wards. 

Superintendential  (s'tt^rintende-nfalX  a. 
rare.  [f.  SUPERINTENDENT  s&.,  after  presidential.] 
Of  the  nature  of,  or  directed  by,  a  superintendent. 

1898  H.  GREGORY  Side  Lights  247  Steady-going,  sedative 
Superintendential  ministers.  1905  Q.  Rfg.  Preshyt.  Ch, 
Apr.  349  The  congregations  in  the  three  towns  of  Emden, 
Leer,  and  Aurich,  form  a  Diocese  or '  Inspection '  or  '  Super 
intendential  District' 

Su  perinte  ndentship.  [-SHIP.]  The  office 
or  position  of  a  superintendent. 

1583  STOCKFR  Civ.  Warres  l.trtve  C.  n.  57  b,  Diners  demses 
were  practized,  to  obtaine  &  keepe  ye  authority  &  supenn- 
tendentship  in  his  Ma.  countries.  1589  {?  NASHE]  Almond 
for  Parrat  D  4  b,  G.  W.  of  Wig-house  chosen  to  the.,  func 
tion  of  a  pastor, ..at  length  srased..on  the  su]>erintendent- 
vhip  of  Sitllkiiuiii;!).  ,i  1650  CALDKBWOOD  Hist.  Kirk  (1843) 
II.  207  The  Asscmblie  nominated  in  leets  for  the  superin- 
tendentship.  Mr  Alexander  Gordoun,  intituled  Bishop  of 
Galloway,  and  Mr  Rol>ert  Pont,  minister  of  Dmikelden. 
1693  Land.  C,az.  No.  2919/1  The  Super-Intendanlship  of  his 
Catholick  Majesties  Revenues.  1888  Pall  Mall  Cos.  8  Oct. 
1/2  Promotion  to  a  super intendentship  direct  from  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Department  is  forbidden.  1897 
ll'estm.  Gaz.  29  Dec.  1/3  The  Superintendentship  of  the 
Royal  Small  Arms  Factory  at  Enfield. 

fb.  Used  with  possessive  as  a  depreciatory  title 


for  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  (see  SUPER 
INTENDENT  jV>.  a\  Obs. 

1565  HARDING  Confitt.  Apol.  v.  x.  256  b,  It  should  haue 
becomme  Scoggin..or  Will  Sotnnier,  to  haue  tolde  this  tale 
much  belter,  tlien  your  supenntendentship?. 

c.  A  superintendent's  period  of  office. 

1614  IVKCHAS  /pilgrimage  i.  xii  (ed.  2)  64  In  which  his 
Superintendenlship,..sudi  laudable  sciences  as  might  safely 
be  learned,  he  promoted  and  furthered. 

Su  perinte  ncler.   rare.    [i.  SUPERINTEND  v. 

+  -KB  [.]    A  superintendent. 

1776  HL-RROW  Rep.  IV.  2291  A  Superintenderof  Salt-works. 
18. .  WHEWELL  (Ogilvie,  1882),  Our  relation  to  the  Superin- 
tender  of  our  moral  being.  1893  Scctt,  Leader  20  Feb.  5 
The  Town  and  County  Councils,  who  are  to  appoint  the 
registration  superintenders. 

So  Su  perinte'ndress,  a  female  superintendent. 

1814  in  Southey  Life  A.  Bell  {1844}  II.  689  The  conduct 
of  the  superintendress. 

Superior  (s'/rpT-'rinj),  a.  and  s/'.  Also  4-9 
-iour,  6  -ioure,  -your.  [a.  OF.  superior,  -our 
(mod.K.  sttptrieur}  =  It.  siifaiort,  Sp.,  Pg.  supe 
rior^  ad.  L.  superior,  -drew,  compar.  of  sitpents 
that  is  above,  t.  super  above.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Higher  in-  local  position  ;  situated  above  or 
further  up  than  something  else;  upper;  f  belonging 
to  the  upper  regions,  heavenly,  celestial  (obs.'}. 
Now  chiefly  in  technical  use:  see  senses  9-13. 

1390  GOWFR  Conf.  I.  3(ii  In  Vrult  the  supeiiour.  143^-50 
tr.  //igtien  (Rolls)  I.  i-'7  C't-dnr  is  a  region  in  the  superior 
parte  of  Palestine.  1553  Km-N  Treat.  AVitr  Ind.  (Arb.)  24 
The  supeiiour  or  high  India.,  is  a  icyion  excedinge  lar^e. 
1631  MASSIN(;KK  Emperc>r  J\asl  I  ii,  The  motion,  with  the 
divers  operations,  <  )f  the  superior  bodies.  1664  I'o\\  KR  /:"-»/* . 
Philos.  n.  101  'J  he  superiour  particles  of  the  Ayr  pressing 
the  iiiferiour.  1709  V.  MAMM  Y  .\>.T/.  .l/.iM.,  Arith,  (1720) 
n  Numerator,  is  the  stipe?  ior  Term  <<f  the  Fraction.  1711- 
14  Pot'K  Rape  Lock  n.  70  Amid  the  circle,  on  the  gilded 
mast,  Superior  by  tin;  lit-ai),  was  Ariel  plac't.  1799  KIK- 
WAN  Gf'ol.  Ess.  380  All  the  superior  earthy  and  stuny 
matter  having  been  swept  away  by  floods.  1838  LYELL  fclein. 
Geol.  xii.  268  The  relative  age  of  the  superior  and  inferior 
portions  of  the  earth's  crust.  1839  MURCMISON  Siiitr.  .Sj«/.  i. 
xxxiii.  441  The  sandy  flagstone,  .is,  apparently,  thrown  un- 
conformably  against  the  superior  formations.  1879  Casstlfs 
"fee/in.  Editc.  I.  98/1  The  superior  course  [in  building]. 

b.  in  predicative  use,  qunsi-adv. :  In  or  into  a 
higher  position  ;  higher  ;  upward,  poet. 

1718  PRIOR  Henry  fy  Emma  113  When  Superior  now  the 
Bird  has  flown,  And  headlong  brought  the  tumbling  Quarry 
down.  1718  POPE  Iliad  xin.  41  He  sits  superior,  and  the 
chariot  flies.  1807  J.  !!ARI,OW  Coluvtb.  vi.  271  Tall  on  the 
boldest  bark  superior  shone  A  warrior  ensign 'd  with  a 


various  crown. 


2.  l'reced;ng    in    time    or    serial    order ;    earlier, 
former;  T  before-mentioned,  above. 

1534  WHITINTOS  Tullyes  Offices  in.  (1540)  126  To  the  which 
selfe  questyons  and  consultacyons  of  the  superior  dokcs 
many  thinges  be  sufTycieiuly  disputed.  1599  A.  M.  tr. 
Gnbtlhcuers  tik.  ritysicke  13-.'  2  Adde..to  the  superiour 
potion  a  qu[arter]  of  an  ownce  of  redd  Koses. 

3.  Higher  in  rank  or  dignity;  more  exalted   in 
social  or  official  status. 

1485  CAXTON  Chas.  Ct.yo^  God  h.ith..made  the  superyor 
in  worldly  puys^aunce  aboue  al  other  kynges.  1539  TON- 
STALL  Strm.  Palm  Snnd.  (1823!  37  For  who  is  superiour? 
he  that  sytteth  at  the  table,  or  he  that  serueth  at  the  table? 
is  not  he  superiour  that  sytteth?  1558  C.  GOODMAN  (.title] 
How  Superior  Powers  opht  to  be  obeyd  of  their  subiects. 
1671  MILTON  /'.  K.  iv.  167  If  thou  wilt  fall  down,  And  wor 
ship  me  as  thy  superior  Lord.  1716  AVLIFFR  rarergon  72 
This  kind  of  an  Appeal,  .transfers  the  Cognizance  of  the 
Cause  to  the  Superiour  Judge.  iy6oCartt.%  Adv.  Off.  Army 
149  Putting  so  palpable  an  Affront  on  his  superior  Officer. 
1837  CARLYI.E />•.  Km.  i.  v.  ix,  He  says  he  obeyed  superior 
orders.  1875  MAINK  Hist.  Instit.  iv.  102  Superior  ownership 
has  arisen  through . .  purchase  from  small  allodial  proprietots. 
b.  Father  or  Mother  Superior  :  -=  B.  a. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey)  s.v.,  The  chief  Governour  or 
Governess  of  a  Monastery,  olherwisecall'd  SMperiour  Kathcr, 
or  Superiour  Mother.  1846  MHS.  A.  MARSH  Father  Darcy 
II.  xi.  187  A  feeling  upon  which  the  Father  Superior  calcu 
lated  with  security.  1907  [see  MOTHEK  sb.^  3  b]. 

4.  Higher  in  ideal  or  abstrnct  rank,  or  in  a  scale 
or  series  ;  of  a  higher  nature  or  character.     Some 
times  contextually  or  by  implication  :  Supernatural, 
superhuman. 

'533  MORK  Atisu'.  roysoned  Bk.  \.  xi.  40 b,  As  we  say  a 
man  isobedyent  vnto  his  owne  reason, and  yet  is  not  his  owne 
reason  another  power  superiour  aboue  hym  selfe.  1634 
MILTON  Com  its  8ot,  I  feel  that  I  do  fear  Her  words  set  ort 
by  some  superior  power.  1646  CRASHAW  Name  abort  every 
Name  95  May  it  be  no  wrong,  Blest  heav'ns,  to  you,  and  your 
superior  song,  That  (etc.).  1660  R.  COKE  justice  Vind,  Ep. 
Ded.  7  Conscience,  .supposes  some  superior  law  informing 
men  to  do,  or  not  do  a  thing.  1704  in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem. 
IX.  350  There  is  a  general  infatuation,  as  if  by  a  superior 
influence,  got  among  us.  i«5  DE  FOE  Voy.  rtmtta  World 
(1840)  154  Those  people  who  have  any  notion  of  a  God  must 
represent  him  to  themselves  as  something  superior.  17*6 
BUTLER  Semi.  Rolfs  Chap.  iii.  45  The  several  Passions  being 
naturally  subordinate  to  the  one  superior  Principle  of  Re- 
flection  and  Conscience.  1871  B.  STEWART Htat  (ed.2){a6 
The  superior  limit  of  the  mercurial  thermometer's  accurate 
employment. 

f  b.  In  theological  or  religious  use,  applied  to 
the  soul  or  the  spirit.  Obs. 

1638  ROUSE  Hear.  Univ.  (1702)  162  While  my  superior 
mind  breatheth  and  longeth  after  Thee.  1663  PATRICK 
Parab.  Pilgr.  xxxii.  (1687)  395  It  is  an  holy,  chast  and  inno 
cent  pleasure,  .which  meth  higher  than  sense,  and  seeks 
the  superiour  part,  a  1700  in  Catk.  Rec.  Soc.  Pu6l.  IX.  342 
Keeping  herself  united  to  him..whome  she  possessed  in  net 
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superior  wil  and  soule,  in  solitude.  1745  A.  BUTLER  Lives 
Saints,  S.  Jane  Frances (1821)  VIII.  296  She  laboured. .to 
gain,  .an  absolute  ascendant  of  the  superior  part  of  her  soul 
over  the  inferior. 

c.  Logic.  Having  greater  extension. 
1843  MILL  Logic  \.  vii.  §  3  Biped  is  a  genus  with  reference 
to  man  and  bird,  but  a  species  with  respect  to  the  superior 
genus,  animal.  1864  BOWEN  Logic  iv.  87  Of  any  two  Con 
cepts  in  such  a  series,  that  one  is  called  the  Superior,  Higher, 
or  Broader,  which  has  the  greater  Extension. 

5.  Higher  in  degree,  amount,  quality,  importance, 
or  other  respect ;  of  greater  value  or  consideration. 

1579-1642  [see  6  a].  1702  ROWE  Tamerl.  i.  ii,  Nations  un 
known  Shall.. Bend  to  his  Valour,  and  Superior  Virtue. 
1708  SWIFT  Sacraitt.  Test  Wks.  1755  II.  i,  127  When  they 
are  the  superior  number  in  any  tract  of  ground,  they  are  not 
over  patient  of  mixture.  1756  BURKK -$'«/>/.  <$•  Beaut.  Introd., 
Wks.  1842  I.  27  That  the  critical  taste  does  not  depend  upon 
a  superiour  principle  in  men.  but  upon  superiour  knowledge. 
1798  Hull  Advertiser  14  Apr.  2/4  She  escaped  by  superior 
sailing.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  xxxi,  It  might  be  easily  de 
fended  against  a  very  superior  force.  1827  FARADAY  Cheni. 
Manip.  xv.  (1842)  350  The  air  will  enter  into  the  gasometer, 
being  forced  inwards  by  the  superior  external  pressure. 
1883  Lu.  BLACKBURN  in  Laiv  Rep.  8  App.  Cases  462  Those 
who  sought  to  turn  the  man  in  possession  out  must  shew  a 
superior  legal  title  to  his. 

6.  Const,  to  (t  occas.  with,  than},   a.   Higher  in 
status   or  quality  than ;    hence,  greater  or  better 
than  ;  t  formerly  also  advb.  =  more  or  better  than, 
above,  beyond. 

1526  ntgr.  Per/,  iii.  I.  x.  32b,  Pride  suithe  to  euery  persone 
. .  dispyceall  other, . .  thou  oughtest  to  be  superiour  to  them  all. 
1579  LYLY  EufJtues  (Arb.j  190  In  the  one  thou  art  inferiour 
to  al  men,  in  the  other  superior  to  al  beasts.  ci6n  CHAP 
MAN  Iliad  xx.  383,  I.. well  know,  thy  strength  superiour 
farre,  To  that  my  nerues  hold.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  viii. 
369  A  City. .  farre  superior  in  greatnesse  with  Aleppo,  1642 
JER.  TAYLOR  Episc.  xi.  60  The  Apostles.. were  Superior  to 
the  72.  1757  W.  WILKIE  Epigoniad  L  25  Who  arms  the 
first,  and  first  to  combat  goes,  Tho'  weaker,  seems  superior 
to  his  foes.  1784  T.  COKE  Strut.  Ordin.  F.  Asbnry  27  Dec. 
(17^5)  14  note,  An  Officer  of  the  Church  superior  to  the 
Presbyters.  1796  MRS.  J.  WEST  Gossip's  Story  I.  218  He 
behaves  to  me  with  yet  superiour  esteem  and  respect,  than 
when  he  was  at  Statmadine.  1830  SCOTT  Monast.  Introd., 
A  being,  however  superior  to  man  in  length  of  life.  1857 
KINGSLEY  Two  Y.  Ago  xv,  He  seems  so  superior  to  the 
people  round  him.  1907  Verney  Mem.  I.  269  He  was., 
superior  in  numbers  to  the  enemy. 

advb.  1762  GOLDSM.  Cit.  \V.  1,  It  is  to  this  ductility  of 
the  taws  that  an  Englishman  owes  the  freedom  he  enjoys 
superior  to  others.  1785  G.  A.  BELLAMY  Apol.  (ed.  3)  I.  45, 
I  loved  his  Lordship  superior  to  the  whole  world. 

b.  Too  great  or  strong  to  be  overcome  or  affected 
by ;  not  mastered  by ;  above  the  influence  or 
reach  of. 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  i.  §  88  Jealousy  of  his  Master's 
honour,  (to  whom  his  Fidelity  was  Superior  to  any  tempta- 
tion>.  1700  PRIOR  Written  in  Kobe's  Geogr.  n  That  I  may 
Read,  and  Ride,  and  Plant,  Superior  to  Desire,  or  Want. 
X775  J-  BRYANT  MytkoL  II.  393  The  crocodile,  and  Hippo 
potamus,  were  emblems  of  the  Ark ;  because  during  the  in 
undation  of  the  Nile  they  rose  with  the  waters,  and  were 
superior  to  the  flood.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom.  Forest 
viii,  Adeline  was  superior  to  the  affectation  of  fear.  1804-5 
WORDSW.  Prelude  vi.  137  The  one  Supreme  Existence,,  .to 
the  boundaries  of  space  and  time.. Superior.  1821  SCOTT 
Kenilw.  xiv,  To  that  foible  even  she  was  not  superior.  1863 
MRS.  OLIPHANT  Salem  Chapel  ii.  36  So  strangely  superior 
to  her  surroundings,  yet  not  despising  or  quarrelling  with 
them. 

advb.  1804  EUGENIA  DE  ACTON  Tale  without  Title  II. 
100  If  there  are  any  who  wish  to  act  superior  to  that  last, 
mentioned  very  useful  endowment. 

C.  Transcending,  on  a  higher  plane  than. 

1841  MYERS  Cath.  Th.  in.  §  7.  22  Human  thought  is  al 
ways  superiour  to  its  expression.  1865  LECKY  Ration.  (1878) 
II.  29  A  bond  of  unity  that  is  superior  to  the  divisions  of 
nationhood. 

7.  Characteristic  of  one  who  is  superior  (in  senses 
3  and  4)  ;  also,  from  sense  6  b,  *  free  from  emotion 
or  concern;  unconquered;  unaffected'  (J.).  poet. 
or  rhet. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  499  He  in  delight  Both  of  her 
Beauty  and  submissive  Charms  SmiI'd  with  superior  Love. 
Ibid.  v.  902  Hostile  scorn,  which  he  susteind  Superior,  nor 
of  violence  fear'd  aught,  ibid.  vnr.  532  Here  passion  first 
I  felt,,  .in  all  enjoyments  else  Superiour  and  unmov'd.  1718 
POPE  Iliad  xiv.  387  She  ceas'd,  and  smiling  with  superior 
Love,  Thus  answer'd  mild  the  Cloud-compelling  Jove.  1742 
—  Dune.  iv.  105  There  mov'd  Montalto  with  superior  air. 
1746  HERVEY  Medit.  (18181  40  With  a  wise  indifference,  if 
not  with  a  superior  disdain  !  1819  SHELLEY  Cenci  \\,  i.  117 
Never  again,  .with  fearless  eye,  And  brow  superior.. Shalt 
thou  strike  dumb  the  meanest  of  mankind. 

b.  Applied  ironically  to  persons  of  lofty,  super 
cilious,  or  dictatorial  manner  or  behaviour  (or  to 
their  actions,  etcA 

1864  DISRAELI  Sp.  Ho.  Comm.  8  July,  In  private  life  there 
is  always . .  some  person, . .  who  is  regarded  as  a  superior  per 
son.  They  decide  on  everything,  they  lecture  everybody... 

T*I ;  _i_  .i__  i         ,*r*°'..*.  .     J          J       . 


.  uperior.      1897 

A.  D.  INNES  Macaulay^s  Ld.  dive  128  note,  The  '  superior  ' 
person  who  posed  as  an  authority  on  matters  of  culture. 
1902  WISTER  Virginian  xviii,  One  or  two  people  I  have 
knowed . .  never  said  a  superior  word  to  me. 

o.  advb.  In  a  superior  style;  with  a  superior 
air. 

1716  POPE  Iliad  v.  517  The  Sire  of  Gods  and  Men  superior 
smild  [fMUMw].  !8iS  JANE  AUSTEN  Emma  xxvi,  Jane 
tairlax  did  look  and  move  superior.  18948.  FISKE  Holiday 
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Stories  (1900)  129,  I  no  longer  smiled  superior  upon  Paddy 
from  Cork. 

8.  In  a  positive  or    absolute    sense    (admitting 
comparison  with  more  and  most) :  Supereminent 
in  degree,  amount,  or  (most  commonly)  quality  ; 
surpassing  the  generality  of  its  class  or  kind. 

177^7  SHERIDAN  Sck.  Scand.  i.  i,  A  person  of  your  lady- 
!  ship's  superior  accomplishments  and  understanding.  1812 
i  SIR  H.  DAVY  Chem.  Philos.  3  A  species  of  air  that  supports 
j  flame  in  a  superior  degree.  1854  THACKERAY  Wolves  fy 
\  Lamb  i.  (1899)  23  What  a  woman  she  was— what  a  superior 

creature  !  1888  Miss  BRADDON  Fatal  Three  i.  iii,  They  were 
I  altogether  superior  people  fur  their  class.  1888  '  J.  S.  WIN. 
1  TER  '  Bootless  Childr.  x,  Sadly  in  need  of  a  superior  needle. 

woman  !  1891  —  Lumlcy  i,  Let  me  give  you  a  little  more 
,  of  the  mayonnaise,,  .it's  very  superior. 

9.  Astron.    a.  Applied  to  those  planets   whose 
orbits   lie   outside  that  of  the  earth   (originally, 
according  to  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy,  as  having 
their  spheres  above  that  of  the  sun),     b.  Superior 
conjunction :    see  CONJUNCTION  3.      c.    Superior 
meridian :  that  part  of  the  celestial  meridian  which 
lies  above  the  pole  :  so  superior  passage  (of  the 
meridian),  etc. 

1583  R.  HARVEY  (title)  An  Astrological  Discourse  vpon  the 
great  and  notable  Conjunction  of  the  two  superiour  Planets, 
Satvrne  £  Ivpiter.  1690  LEY  BOURN  Curs.  Math.  751  The 
Motion  of  the  Superiour  Planets.  1786-7  BONNYCASTLE 
Astron,  435  Superior  Planets,  are  those  which  move  at  a 
farther  distance  from  the  sun  than  the  earth,  and  are  Mars, 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  Georgium  Sidus.  1833  HERSCHEL 
Astron.  viii.  253  The  superior  conjunction  will  nappen  when 
the  earth  arrives  at  D,  and  the  planet  at  it  in  the  same  line 
prolonged  on  the  other  side  of  the  sun.  1834  MRS.  SOMER- 
VILLE  Connex.  Phys,  Set.  xiv.  112  The  rotation  of  the  earth 
brings  the  same  point  twice  under  the  meridian  of  the  moon 
in  [a  day],  once  under  the  superior,  and  once  under  the  in 
ferior,  meridian.  1839  MOSKLEY  Astron.  xvi.  58  Let  the 
altitude  of  the  star  be  observed  when  it  is  on  the  meridian 
..at  what  is  called  its  superior  passage. 

10.  Bot.    Growing  above   some    other   part   or 
organ  :  said  of  the  ovary  when  situated  above  or 
free  from  the  (inferior)  calyx,   and  of  the  calyx 
when  adherent  to  the  sides  of  the  (inferior'}  ovary 
so  that  the  calyx-lobes  are  above  the  ovary. 

Also  occas.  applied  to  those  parts  of  an  axillary  flower 
which  lie  nearest  to  the  axis  ( =  posterior)^  and  to  a  radicle 
when  directed  towards  the  apex  of  the  fruit  ( =  ascending}. 

1785  MARTYX  Lett.  Bot.  v.  (1794)  52  Such  are  called  superior 
flowers,  as  being  above  the  germ.  Ibid.  xvi.  172  Having,  .a 
capsule  for  a  seed-vessel,  superior  or  inclosed  within  the 
calyx.  1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  II.  396  Chryso- 
splenium... Calyx  superiour.  1845  LINDLEY  Sch.Bot.  (1862) 
13  In  many  cases  the  calyx  is  united  to  the  surface  of  the 
pistil, .and  is  then  called  superior  or  adherent.  1849  BAL- 
FOUR  Man.  Bot.  §  357  If  a  whorl  of  the  flower  consists  of 
four  parts,  that  which  is  turned  towards  the  floral  axis  is 
called  superior  or  posterior.  1861  BKNTI.EY  AJan.  Bot.  318 
The  Samara  is  a  superior,  two  or  more  celled  fruit.  Ibid. 
351  The  radicle  is  said  to  be  superior  or  ascending,  .when  it 
is  directed  towards  the  apex  of  the  pericarp. 

11.  Anat.  and  Zool.    Applied  to  parts  or  organs 
situated  above,  or  in  a  higher  position  than,  others 
of  the  same   kind   (distinguished   as  inferior),  or 
above  the  usual  or  normal  position. 

1733  G.  DOUGLAS  tr.  Winstow's  Amtt.  i.  ii.  §  14  (1756)  I. 
39  The  superior  Conchae  of  the  Ethmoidal  Bone.  Ibid. 
75  At  the  superior  and  anterior  part  of  the  Thorax,  be 
tween  the  Scapula  and  the  sternum.  1815  STEPHENS  in 
Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  IX.  i.  44  All  the  feathers  of  the  supe 
rior  parts  of  the  body.  i8«6  KIRBY  &  Sr.  EntomoL  IV. 
314  Eyes. .Superior. .when  they  are  placed  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  head.  Ibid.  335  Superior,  the  anterior  wings 
are  so  denominated  if  when  at  rest  they  are  placed  upon 
the  posterior  wings.  1831-2  Lancet  II.  119/2  The  superior 
angle  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  carotid  and  subclavian. 
1840  W.  J.  E.  WILSON  Anat.  Vade  M.  (1842)  33  The  su 
perior  Maxillary  are  the  largest  bones  of  the  face,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lower  jaw.  1881  MIVART  Cat  72  The  su 
perior  meatus  of  the  nose. 

12.  Printing.  Applied  to  small  letters  or  figures, 
or  other  characters,  made  to  range  above  the  line, 
at  or  near  the  top  of  the  ordinary  letters. 

1683  MOXON  Mech.Exerc.,  Printing  39 1  Superiour  Letters, 
are  often  set  to  Marginal  Notes.  1770  LUCKOMBE  Hist. 
Printing  257  Superior  Letters,  or  else  Superior  Figures., 
were  originally. .intended  to  be  employed  in  Matter  that  is 
explained  by  Notes.  1847  Sl*  F-  MADDEN  Layamon's  Brut 
III.  657  Instead  of  brackets,  superior  commas  should  have 
been  used. 

13.  Fortif.    Superior  slope:    the  inclined  upper 
surface  of  the  parapet. 

1851    BURN  Naval  $   Milit.  Diet.  (1863)  s.v.     189*  G. 
PHILIPS  Text  Bk.  Fortification^  etc.  (ed.  5)  60. 
B.  Sb. 

1.   A  person  of  higher  rank  or  dignity  ;  one  who 
is  above   another   or  others  in  social  or  official 
station  ;  esp.  a  superior  officer  or  official.     (Com-    \ 
monly  with  possessive  pronoun.) 

1483  CAXTON  Cold.  Leg.)  Adam  §  6  Lyke  as  they  were  in-  ! 
obedyent  to  theyr  superyor,  ryght  soo  theyr  membres  began  i 
to  meue  ayenst  theyr  superior.  1502  ATKYNSON  tr.  De  Imi-  , 
tatione  in.  xiv.  (1893)  209  Lerne  thou  to  obey  gladlye  to  thy  '• 
superior.  1558  Extr.  Rec.  Burgh  Peebles  (1872)  252  The  dif-  ' 
ference..was  referrit  to  tuelf  burgessis..and  my  lord  Yester  ' 
.  .superiour.  1565  HARDING  Confut.  Afol.  Ch.  Eng.  190  The  \ 
Bishop  of  Rome,  .in  spirituall  causes  can  haue  no  superiour.  j 
1617  MORYSON  ftin.  1. 170  The  Archbishop  thereof  long  time  i 
challenged  the  Primacie  in  the  Italian  Church,  neuer  ac-  i 
knowledging  the  Bishop  of  Rome  for  superiour.  1659  HAM 
MOND  On  Ps.  i.  i  The  Rebukes  and  Censures  of  Superiours. 
1760  Cant,  fy  Adv.  Off.  Army  9  A  brisk,  alert  young  Man, 
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who  makes  it  his  Study  to  know,  and  his  Pleasure  to  perform 
his  Duty,  cannot  fail  of  attracting  the  Regard  and  Recom 
mendation  of  his  Superiors.  1781  COWPER  Charity  275 
While  conscience . .  Owns  no  superior  but  the  God  she  fears. 
1786  BURKE  Art.  agst.  \V.  Hastings  xx.  Wks.  1817  XII. 20 
For  which  I  was  responsible  to  my  King,  and  the  Company 
my  immediate  'superiours'.  1817  PAKK  Wks.  (1828)  VII. 
257  In  respectful  conformity  to  the  commands  of  my  eccle 
siastical  superiors.  1844  [G.  R.  GLEIG]  Light  Dragoon 
xxv,  Our  superiors  may  think  as  they  please,— but  we,  who 
fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  British  army,  know  [etc.].  1876  J. 
GRANT  Burgh  Sck.  Scot.  n.  ii.  128  It  is  unpleasant  for  a 
teacher  to  be  opposed  to  his  patrons  and  superiors, 

2.  The   head    of  a   community   of   religious  (a 
monastery,  nunnery,   convent,   abbey,  etc.) ;  also, 
the  head  of  a  religious  order  or  congregation  (more 
fully,  superior-general}  or  of  a  department  of  it. 

1497  Bp.  ALCOCK  Mons  Perfect,  c  Hj  b/i  But  &  he  be  in- 
obedyent  to  his  superyor  than  he  is  no  monke  but  a  deuyl. 
1582  ALLEN  Martyrd.  Father  Campion  (1008)  6  So  making 
his  choise  of  the  societie  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  by  the  superior  of  that  order  he  was  admitted. 
1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholas's  I'oy.  HI.  xvii.  102  b,  A 

f em: rail  chapter  or  assembly,  in  which  their  Priour  or 
uperiour  is  president.  1621  Eng.  Prot.  Plea  for  Eng. 
Priests  <$•  Papists  61  The  supposed  guiltints  of  Al.  Garnet, 
superior  of  the  lesuits  here  at  that  time,  a  1700  EVELYN 
Diary  4  Nov.  1644,  A  Benedictine  monke  and  Superior  of 
•hts  Order  for  the  English  College  of  Douay.  1775  in  C. 
Butler  Hist.  Mem.  Etigl.  Cath.  Ixxv.  §  9  (1821)  IV.  353  The 
society  of  Jesus,  of  which  I  was  superior-general.  1844 
A.  P.  DE  LISLE  in  E.  Purcell  Life  (IQCO)  I.  vii.  118  After 
dinner  the  Superior  of  the  Passionist  Monks  called  upon  us. 
1850  MRS.  JAMKSON  Leg.  Monast.  Ord.  (1863)  21  Benedict, 
being  chosen  Superior  of  the  monastery  near  Subiaco.  1883 
Encfcl.  Brit.  XVI.  709/1  The  founder  in  1115  entrusted  the 
superior-generalship  of  the  whole  institute  to  the  abbess  of 
the  nuns.  1897  E.  L.  TAUNTON  Engl.  Black  Monks  II.  301 
note,  They  were  united  into  cne  congregation,  with  the 
abbess  of  Fontevraud  as  superior-general. 

t  b.  gen.  A  governor ;  a  superintendent.  Obs. 

1554  W.  PRAT  Aphriq-ue  Gjb,  There  is  gyuen  to  theym 

an  other  superior  by  the  Cytizens.    1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr. 

Nicholay's  Voy.  in.  x.  90  Ouer  these  two  khchins..are  set 

and  ordained  foure  superiours.  * 

3.  Feudal  Law.  One  who  (or  the  successor  of  one 
who)  has  granted  an  estate  of  heritable  property  to 
another  (termed   the  vassal}   on   condition  of  the 
annual  payment  of  a  certain  sum  or  the  performance 
of  certain  services. 

1538  STARKEY  England  11878)  114  Yf  a  man  dye.  .leuyng 
hys  heyre  wythin  age,  hys  landys  fal  in  to  the  handysof  the 
sayd  superyor  and  lord.  1561  Ahst.  Protocols  Ttnvn  Clerks 
Glasgow  (1896)  III.3David  Bruce,  .resignit,.. and  ouregaif 
in  the  handis  of  Robert  Callendar..his  superior,  all  and 
haile  ane  pece  of  the  Mayneis  of  B.  1567  Keg.  Privy  Coun 
cil  Scot.  Ser.  i.  I.  540  The  giflis  of  waidis.  falland. .  in  oure 
said  sonnis  handis  as  superiour  thairof.  iGSginSlcts  Tar/t. 
Scot.  (1875)  XII.  74/1  The  forfaultors  of  vassells  and  cre[di- 
to]rs.. who  shall  be  innocent  of  ^air  superiors  or  debitors 
crymes.  1710  in  Nairne  Peerage  Evidence  (1874)  45  Our 
immediat  lawfull  superiors  of  the  ^aid  lands.  '753  J.  DAL- 
RYMPLE  Ess.  Feudal  Property  (ed.  2)  46  In  the  origin  of  the 
feudal  law  in  Europe,  the  gift  which  the  va>sal  on  his  entry 
gave  to  the  superior,  consisted  of  armour.  1882  Encycl, 
Brit.  XIV.  264/1  Each  owner  who  holds  of  the  sovereign 
may  grant  a  subordinate  estate  to  be  held  of  himself  as 
1  superior '  or  lord. 

b.  Subject  $upericr\  a  superior  who  holds  as 
subject  of  a  sovereign. 

1734  Treat.  Orig.  $  Progress  of  Fees  34  Such  Charters  are 
granted  by  the  Sovereign  only,  and  by  no  Subject  Superior. 
a  17^8  ERSKINE  Inst.  Law  Scot.  II.  vii.  §  6  (1773)  281  In 
lands  holden  of  subject-superiors.  1882  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV. 
264/1  The  means  of  commuting  the  services  they  had  bound 
themselves  to  pay  to  the  'subject  superior',  and  of  convert 
ing  themselves  into  direct  vassals  of  the  crown. 

4.  A  person,   or   (less   commonly)   a    thing,  of 
higher  quality   or  value  than    another ;  one  that 
excels  another  in  some  respect.     (Commonly  with 
genitive  pronoun  or  of.} 

1634  FORD  Perk.  Warbeck  i.  ii,  I  am  confident  Thou  wilt 
proportion  all  thy  thoughts  to  side  Thy  equals,  if  not  equal 
thy  superiors.  1681  J.  SCOTT  Chr,  Life  \.  iii.  §  3.  (1684)  168 
To  honour  those  that  are  our  Superiours  whether  in  Place 
or  Virtue.  171$  POPE  Iliad  it.  722  Dorion, .  .Superiour  once 
of  all  the  tuneful  race.  1807  CHABBE  Par.  Reg.  in.  444  None 
his  superior,  and  his  equals  few.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2) 
IV.  231  No  one  is  the  superior  of  the  invincible  Socrates  in 
argument.  1911  PET  Kit:  Rwol.  Cifitis.  iii.  54  The  period  of 
art  which  is  the  rival,  if  not  the  superior,  of  the  classical 
age. 

t  5.   Astron.   A  superior  planet :  see  A.  93.  06s. 
1679  MOXON  Math.  Diet.  s.  v.  Postventional,  Before  or 
after  any  great  Conjunction  of  the  Superiors.     Ibid.)  Supe 
riors,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mars, are  called  so.  .because  their 
Oibs  are  above  the  Sun. 

t  6.  Arith.  A  number  or  figure   standing  above 
another.    Obs.  rare. 

1709  V.  MANDEY  Syst.  Matk.t  Arith.  (1729)  68  Subtract 
the  Multiplied  from  its  Superior. 

7.  Printing.  A  superior  letter  or  figure :  see  A.  12. 
1726  S.  LOWE  Lat.  Gram.  Notes  i  The  superior  letters  in 

Cren theses  answer  to  superiors  in  the  grammar.  1770 
JCKOMBE  Hist.  Printing  258  Superiors  of  the  smallest  size 
are.  .inconvenient  to  the  Reader.  1882  J.  SOUTHWARD 
Pract.  Printing  (1884)  17  For  use  in  algebraic,  .works  small 
letters  are  cast  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  shank.  These 
are  called  superiors. 

t  Supe  riorate.  Obs.  rare-1.  [ad.  med.L. 
superiordtus >  f.  superior :  see  prec.  and  -ATE  *.]  = 

SUPEBIOHSHIP  2. 

1498  Reg.  Privy  Seal  Scotl.  I.  32/1  That  our  soveran  lord 
be  the  law  recover.,  the  superiorate  of  the  said  landis. 


SUPERIORESS. 

Superioress  (siwpi-'-riores).  [f.  SUPERIOR  sb. 
+  -ESS.]  A  female  superior;  the  head  of  a  con 
vent  or  order  of  nuns ;  a  mother  superior.  Also 
superioress- general. 

1671  WOOIWEAD  St.  Teresa  n.  iv.  25  The  charge  of  being 
Superioress  1745  A.  BUTLER  Lives  Saints,  B,  Colette  (1821) 
III.  40  He  constituted  her  superioress-general  of  the  whole 
Order  of  St.  Clare.  ib;ii.,  .V.  /'rantfsg^  Chosen  superioress 
of  her  congregation.  1827  DOVI.K  in  W.  J.  Fitz-Pauick  Life 
(1880)  11.27  Novices  are  not  permitted  to  invite  any  pet  son, 
unless  expressly  desired  to  do  so  by  the  superioress.  1890 
J.  BKKNAN  in  $8th  Rep.  Deft.  Sci.  .y  Art  (1891)  41  The 
Superioress,  Convent  of  Men.y,  Newry. 

Superiority  (siwpI-iifrrUi).  Also  6  Sc.  -atie, 
supperioritie.  [a.  OK.  siipcriorite  (  —  It.  stipe- 
riorilat  Sp.  -z'</W,  Pg.  -idade)  or  ad.  their  source, 
med.L.  super  ioritas  :  see  SUPERIOR  and  -1TV.]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  superior. 

1 1.  Superior  rank,  dignity,  or  official  status ; 
superior  or  supreme  command  ;  position  or  autho 
rity  as  a  superior.  Const,  of,  over.  Obs. 

I5»6  Pilgr.  Ftrf.  (W.  de  \V.  1531)  48  b,  None  shold  be  so 
hardy  ..to  coueyte  raperiorite,  <>r  to  commaunde  obedyence. 
1561  T.  NORTON  Cafoin*s  hist.  iv.  xx.  (1634)  744  That  there 
bee  made  prayers.. for  Kings  and  for  all  that  be  set  in 
superiority.  1577  HOLINSHKD  Chron.  II.  580/2  Kyng  lohn 
hadde  resigned  ihe  superioritie  of  hys  Kyngdome.  .vnto  the 
Pope.  1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  i.  5  Luneburg..is  one  of  the 
free  Impeiiall  Cities;  but  the  Duke  of  Luneburg  challengeth 
a  superiority  ouer  it.  1633  SIR  J.  BURROUGHS  Sov.  Brit.  Seas 
(1651)  6  Such  is  his. . indubitable  right  to  the  Superiority  of 
the  Seas  of  England.  i66a  WINSTANLEY  Loy.  Martyrot. 
(1665)  103  (Cromwell]  having .  .attained  to  the  Superiority 
over  the  Three  Kingdomes.  1709  STEEUE  TutUr  No.  39 
f  i  Superiority  is  there  given  in  Proportion  to  Men's  Ad 
vancement  in  Wisdom  and  Learning. 

f  b.  pi.  Prerogatives  of  a  superior ;  superior 
ranks.  Obs. 

1558-9  Act  i  Eliz.  c.  i  §  i  Thauncient  Jurisdictions  Auc- 
thoritees  Superiorities  and  Preheminencies.  1581  LAMBARDK 
Eiren,  I.  x.  (15881  61,  I  doe  utterly  renounce. .all  foraine 
jurisdiction,  powers  superiorities  and  authorities.  1660  H. 
MORE  Afyst.  Godl.  v.  xvii.  20^  Without  changing  any 
Temporal  Powers  and  Superiorities.  1705  HICKERIN'GII.L 
Priest'cr.  \\.  iv.  40  They,  .strive  to  monopolize,  .the  highest 
Dignities,  Superiorities  and  Authorities. 

fo.  transf.  The  superior  or  ruling  class,  those 
in  authority.  Obs.  rare. 

1541  KOORDE  Dyetary  xii.  (1870)  263  A  general  commaund- 
ment  hath  ben  sent  from  the  superyoryte  to  the  commonalte. 
t  d.  A  community  governed   by  one  who  has 
the  title  of  'superior  '.   O&s.  rare. 

17*1  STRVPE  Eccl.  Mem.  II.  u.  xxi.  413  The  duchy  of 
Milan, ..the  superiority  of  Flanders,  .the  kingdom  of  Na 
varre. 

e.  The  position  or  office  of  superior  of  a  religious 
community,  superiorship.  rare. 

1706  PHILLM-S  (cd.  Kersey), Superiority, .  .a being  Supcriour 
in  a  Monastery.  1777  W,  DALRYMPLK  Trar.  i'/.  fy  Port. 
112  To  exchange  the  superiority  of  Alcantara  for  the  arch 
bishopric  of  Seville. 

2.  Feudal  Law.  The  position   or  right   of  the 
,     superior  (see  SUPERIOR   B.  3)   of  an  estate ;    the 
lordship  of  an  estate. 

a  1571  KNOX  Hist.  Kef.  Wks.  1846  I.  427  The  Laird  of 
Kesialrig, . .  to  quhome  the  superioratie  of  Leyth  appertenit. 
1628  Sc.  Acts  t'frits.  /  (1870)  V.  189  Superiorities  and  Teinds. 
1678  G.  MACKENZIE  Crim.  Laws  S<.ot.  n.  xi.  $  3  (1699)  202 
No  Lands,  .but  such  as  l>elong  to  him,  in  whose  favours  that 
Jurisdiction  was  granted,  either  in  Properly,  or  Superiority. 
1746  HP.  SHF.KLOCK  Let.  10  June  in  toM  Rep.  Hist.  flfSS. 
Comtn.  App.  i.  292  The  North  Bntains  are  so  attached  to 
the  usages  of  their  country,  so  fond  of  the  superiorities, 
[etc.}-  1759  ROHERTSON  Hist.  Scot.  in.  (1851)  I.  237  His 
superiorities  and  jurisdictions  extended  over  many  of  the 
northern  counties,  a  1768  KKSKINE  Inst.  Law  Scot.  \\,  iv. 
$  ii  (1773)  212  The  superior  must  lose  all  tlje  casualties  of 
superiority.  1805  FOKSYTII  Beauties  Scot.  I.  123  Ihe  su 
periority  of  the  Canongate,.  .and  barony  of  Brought  on,  were 
vested  in  the  Earl  of  Roxburgh.  The  Town-Council  of 
Edinburgh  purchased  these  superiorities  from  the  earl. 
1828-43  TYILKR  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  I.  33  John  Comyn,  lord  of 
Badcuoch, . .  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  Kdward.  1868 
Act  31  4-32  I't'ct.  c.  101  §  104  The  person  having  right  to  the 
superiority  of  any  lands.  1883  F.  H.  GROOM  E  Ordn.  Cnz. 
Scot.  IV. 402/1  Under  the  superiority  of  the  Bailliesof  Doch- 
four,  Kingussie  is  a  police  burgh. 

b.  Such  a  position  or  right  as  conferring  fran 
chise  :  see  cjuots.  Sc. 

1846  McCut-LOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  II.  212  These 
fictitious  votes,  or  '  superiorities,'  as  they  were  called,  soon 
became  matter  of  traffic,,  .about  half  these  freeholders  pos 
sessed  merely  the  superiority — the  parchment  franchise 
— without  having  any  right  to  an  acre  of  the  ground  !  1861 
MAY  Const.  Hist.  (1863)  1.  vi.  300  The  county  franchise  [in 
Scotland]  consisted  in  'superiorities,' which  were  bought  and 
sold  in  the  market. 

8.  The  condition  of  being  stronger  than  or  pre 
vailing  over  another;  supremacy.  Obs.  cxc.  const. 
to  in  sense  df  SIVKHIOU  <7.  6  b. 

11548  HM.I.  <•//*-,>*.,  Hen.  I'f,  171  Studyens..howto..get 
the  superioritie  and  ouerhand  aboue  their  euilwillers.  1553 
Rtspnblica  in.  v.  823  Av.ir.  And  howe  dyd  all  frame  with 
our  Mounsire  Authorytee?  O}f>r.  Ait  length  he  wonne  the 
full  superiorytee.  1607  (/>//-'  I.im;v;i:  Or  The  Combat  of 
the  Tongue,  And  the  fiue  Senses  For  Superiority.  1611 
CORVAT  Crudities  171  These  two  streetes  doe  seeme  to  con 
tend  for  the  superiority,  but  the  first,  .is  the  fairest  of  them. 
1653  R.  S  \\nms  PhysiogM.  ng  The  Table  line  prenoter, 
fidelity,  an.l  superiority  over  enemies,  1770  LANGHOHM- 
riuiivch  \\.  130  \Artaxtrxes)  They  lost  their  (nnriority 
in  Greece  by  the  ill-fought  battle  of  Ixructra.  a  1831  A.  K.XKX 
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Kent,  (1844)  I.  -j-2  His..  obvious  superiority  to  the  world  and 
the  flesh. 

4.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  higher, 
greater,  or  better  in  some  icspect,  01  of  having 
some  attribute  in  a  higher  degree,  than  something 
else.  Const,  to,  aver,  above. 

1694  LUTTRELL  Bri.-fRel.  (1857)  III.  335  Captain  Keggins, 
..said  to  have  differed  with  the  Dutch  about  superiority  of 
command.  1707  AHDISON  Pres.St.  M'«r\Vks.  1766  III.  257 
Our  superiority  to  the  enemy  in  numbers  of  men  and  horse. 
1736  BUTLER  Anal.  i.  Jii.  Wks.  1874  I.  64  Rational  anima;s 
have  not  necessarily  the  superiority  over  irrational  ones,  1765 
AfttseufH  Kitst.  IV.  88  Hence  appears  the  great  superiority 
of  the  hoeing  culture.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFI  K  Myst.  Uttolplw 
xii,  Signor  Montoni  had  an  air  of  conscious  superiority  ani 
mated  by  spirit  ami  .strengthened  by  talents.  1856  KMKRSOX 
Eng.  Traits^  Aristocracy  Wks.  (Holm'  II.  77  All  nobility 
in  its  beginnings  was  somebody's  natural  superiority.  1883 
Miss  M.  BETHAM-EDWARUS  Disarmed  \^  He  tries  to  crush 
me  with  his  superiority.  Hut  1  am  his  match  with  the 
tongue. 

b.   With  a  and  //.    An  instance  of  this. 

n  1704  T.  BROWN  Aw;--.  Snf.  Wks.  1727  I.  26  Horace  and 
Juvenal,  .challenge  with  ju-lice  a  superiority  above  all  the 
rest.  1755  YOUNG  Centaur  iii.  Wks.  1757  IV.  168  Splendid 
superiorities  cannot  be  neutral,  with  regard  to  the  characters 
of  those  who  possess  them.  1839  JAMES  Ltwis  A'll  ',  III.  247 
That  nation  .  .made  vast  efforts  to  obtain  a  superiority  at  sea. 
1865  -M.  ARNOLD  Kss.  Crit.  vi.  iS3  A  land  where  every  one 
lias  some  culture  and  where  .superiorities  are  discounte 
nanced. 

Superiorly  (sij»pl»"riajli},  adv.  [f.  SUPEUIOK 
a.  +  -LY  -.]  Iu  a  superior  place,  degree,  or  manner. 

1.  In  a  higher  position   or   place  ;   in  the  upper 
part,  above;  to  a  higher  position,  upwards. 

1556  J.  HEVWOOD  Spitirr  fy  F.  Ixxxviii.  I-KJ  Spiders  are 
plaste  a  boue  superiorlie,  And  Hies  beneth  them  pla^tc  in- 
feriorlie.  1597  -'^-  ^-  lr-  (•'uittntneau's  /•'>;  C/tirurg.  46  2 
The  third  ascendeth  superiorlye,  from  the  sonic  of  the  foote 
towardes  the  knees,  1599  —  tr.  dabflkoners  l>k.  i'hvsickc 
144/2  An  external!  meaties  to  provoack  stooles  for  tho>e 
which  nether  superiourlyc,  nor  inferiourlye  can  vse  anye 
Physick.  1836  Penny  Cycl,  V.  260/1  Its  belly  ..f  a  reddish 
brown  superiorly  and  a  dirty  grey  beneath.  1870  RoLLESTON 
Anim.  Life  141  In  this  central  furrow  [wasj  lodged.  .most 
superiorly  the  water-  vascular  canal. 

2.  In  a  higher  degree,  more  highly,  letter. 

1643  SIR  J.  SPHLMAN  Cascof  Affairs  15  The  superioritie.  . 
that  is  subordinately  in  the  inferiour  Courts,  is  but  more 
superiourly  in  the  House  of  Lords  than  them.  1779  W. 
ALEXANDER  Hist.  Women  (1782)  I.  viii.  280  Where  ihe  love 
of  the  men  is  directed  more  to  the  sex  than  the  individual, 
a  woman  has  no  motive  to  excite  even  a  wish  of  being  su 
periorly  beautiful.  1816  BKSTHAM  Chrestom.  i.  Wks.  1843 
VIII.  16/1  The  superiorly  instructed  boy.  1828  P.  CfSNiNr;- 
HAM  N.  S.  tl'a/es  (ed.  3)  1  1.  327  Superiorly  watered  to  almost 
any  other  district  in  the  colony.  1830  MARKVAT  AVw^'j 
Own  xxxi,  The  launch  .firm?  round  and  grape.,  with  a 
rapidity  that  almost  enabled  her  to  return  gun  for  gun  to 
her  superiorly-armed  antagonist. 

3.  In  positive  or  absolute  sense  :  In  a  high  degree* 
highly  ;  more  or  better  than  the  generality  ;  beyond 
the  average  ;  supereminently. 

17*8  MORGAN  Algiers  I.  Pref.  p.  xiv,  A  Person  so  superiorly 
capable  of  giving  it.  1755  SHKBHKARE  l.ydia  (176^)  I.  314 
The.  .dejection,  .that  attends  those  who  chuse  mourning  for 
the  death  of  those  whom  they  love  superiorly.  1783  H. 
WALI-OLF.  Let.  to  Earl  of  Strajford  n  Dec.,  With  regard  to 
letter-writing,  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  it  is  a  province  in 
which  women  will  always  shine  super!  'ily,  1802  MKS.  K. 
PARSONS  Myst.  i'istl  I.  98  To  conceive  their  woes  superiorly 
great.  1802-12  BKMHAM  Ration.  Jutiic.  i:-'iti.  (1827)  V. 
474  Evidence,  .of  a  nature  so  superiorly  trustworthy.  1835 
HtCKFORD  Recall.,  etc.  18  This  superiorly  fine  and  glowing 
morning,  1881  STEVKNSON  jVtiu  Arab.  Nts.  II.  xii.  220  A 
work  of  art  superiorly  composed. 

4.  With  an  air  or  altitude  of  superiority. 

1844  KMERSON  Ess.t  Nominalist  <y  Realist,  The  audience 
.  .judge  very  wisely  and  superiorly  how  wrong-headed  and 
unskilful  is  each  of  the  debaters  to  his  own  affair. 

So  Supe  riorness,  superiority. 

1796  MMK.  D'ARBLAY  Camilla  HI.  vi,  I  don't  see  the  great 
supcriornc^s  of  learning,  if  it  can't  keep  a  man's  temper  out 
of  a  passion. 

Supe  riorship.  [f.  SUPKRIOIKI.  and  sb.  -f  -SHIP.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  superior,  superiority,  nonce- 


1709  MRS.  MANLEY  Secret  Mem.  (1720)  HI.  267  How  do 
you  think  we  agree  about  the  Point  of  Superiorship  ? 

2.  The  position  or  office  of  superior. 

1874  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Mast.  Greylantts  xxxii,  You  will  be 
sorry,  now,  that  you  have  resigned  the  superiorshtp  to  me. 
1909  J.  SIARK  Priest  (.',or,ion  of  A  herd.  Intiod.  p.  xxni, 
Freed  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  English  Prelates  and 
Jesuit  Superior  -hip. 

Superjacent  (s'wpajd.^sent),  a.  [ad.  late 
L.  $uperjaetnt-t  -ens,  pr.  pple.  of  sttfoija<ere  :  see 
SUPKK-  2  and  JACENT.  Cf.  F.  sttrjat'fnt.']  I-ying 
above  or  upon  something  else;  overlying,  sujwr- 
incumbcnt.  (Now  cliiefly  in  technical  use.) 

1610  r.trtr.LlM  Heraldry  in.  xxiii.  (1611)  171  Such  was  the 
'  coat  before  the  addition  of  the  superiacent  canton.  1664 

POWKK  Exp.  Philvs.  u.  108  As  32.  foot  of  Superjacent  water 

would  r.ii-r  up  a  Mercurial  Cylinder  of  29.  inches.     1831  K. 

KNOX  Clotftiefs  Anat.  314  The  muscles  of  the  arm  are  dis- 
j  sected  by  removing  the  superjaccnt  skin  (etc.).  1867  Mi  K- 

CHISON  Siluria  \.  (ed.  4)  13  The  suprrjacent  crystalline  rocks 
j  ..of  Lower  Silurian  age.  1897  Allt>nt!'s  Syst.  Mfd.  II. 

1077  The  superjac-  nt  -kin  is  freely  moveable,  but  the  tu- 
I  mour  cannot  be  slipped  over  the  subjacent  tissues. 

t  Superje  ction.    Obs.  rare.     [a<l.  1..  suf,-r- 
jtctiUHtm,  f.  supfrjtct-,  -ja,cre,  I.  stiff  r-  Sri'tu-  J 
+  jacfrc  lo  throw  .] 


SUPERLATIVE. 

1.  The  action  ot'  casting  over  or  upon  something. 

1656  B  LOU  NT  Glossogr,t  Snfarifction,  a  laying  or  casting 
;    upon. 

2.  Kxnggeration,  hyperbole. 

1657  RKKVE  G&i's  Plea.  204   His  nimieties  of  expression, 
his  diffluences,  redundances,  superjections,  and  transiliences 
of  sp-  e  h. 

Sxiperlapsa-rian,  sb.  and  a.  Theol.  rare. 
[See  SCPEK-  8,  and  cf.  SUBLAPSABIAN.]  -  SLTRA- 

I.AI'SAHIAN. 

1668  H.  MORE  />/>'.  Dial.  lll.xv.  (1713'  209  The  Religion  >,( 

the  Superlapsareans,  the  Object  whereof  i>  Infinite  Power 

unmodified  by  either  Justice  or  Goodness,  a  1679'!'. GOODWIN 

Disc.  Election  \\.   viii.    \\"k>.    1682    II.    305  Those  that  are 

called  Superlapsariarif,  they  say,  Man  came  up  into  God's 

mind    first  without   the  consideration  of  the   hall.      1807-8 

,    SYD.  SMITH  f'lytnlcy's  Lett.  Wks.  1859  II.  137/1  Every  sub- 

i    lapsanan,  and  super  la  psarian,  and  semi  pelagian  clergyman. 

t  Superla  tion.  Obs.  rare~l.  [nd.  L.  super- 
ItitiOj  -dncm,  n.  of  action  f.  superlCit-  :  see  next.] 
Exaggeration,  hyperbole. 

1636  Ii.  JONSON  Discov.,  reriodi.  .Suptrlatio,  There  are 
words,  that  doe  as  much  raise  a  style,  as  others  can  depresse 
it.  Super lal ion.  and  over-muchnesse  amplifies. 

Superlative  (s'l/paulativ),  a.  nnd  sb.     Also 

4 -f  ~yf»  5  ~yff»  -yfe-  5~6  -yve,  7  -if.    [a.  OK. 

super latif  (\$\.\\  c.)  =  Pr.  super/atiu,  It.,  Sp..  Pg. 
MtpcrhitmOi  ad.  late  L.  sitperlativits^  f.  superlatus 
(used  as  pa.  pple.  of  superj'erre-^  f.  super-  SITEK-  1 1 
+  lat-  (for  */?rt/-),  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  tollcre  to  tnke 
i  away.]  A.  attj. 

1.  Gram.    Applied  to  that  inflexional  form  of  an 
adjective  or  advcib  used,  in  comparing  a  number 
of   things,   to    express   the   highest   degree  of  the 
quality  or  attribute  denoted  by  the  simple  word,  as 
sweet-es^  tru-est,  oJUn-est  (or  to   the    periphrasis 
used  in  the  same  sense,  as  most  sweet,  most  true, 
most  oflctt]\  the  adjective  or  adverb  is  then  said  to 
be  in  the  sitfer/ative  degree,  and   is  usually  pie- 
crdcd  by  the  definite  article.    l;req.  ustd  allusively. 

The  English  periphrastic  form  is  also  frequently  used  (with 
the  indefinite  article),  like  the  inflexional  form  in  I-atin  and 
Greek,  in  an  absolute  or  intensive  sense,  tn  expiess  a  \ery 
high  degree  of  the  quality  or  attribute,  without  definite  com- 
parison  with  other  objects. 

c  1386  CHATTER  Mtrch,  T.  131  Ther  nys  no  ihyng  in  grce 
Miperlalyf  As  seith  Senek  aboue  an  humble  wyf.  1447 
KOKKNHAM  S,ynt\s  iHoxb.)  162  In  love  among  these  thre 
To  spekyn  aftyr  degree*  of  com|>arysoun  Mary  stuotl  in  the 
Miperlatyue  degre.  1530  PALSGK.  71  He  standcih  for  the 
Miperlaiyve  degie.  1575  GASCOIGNK  Making  of  Verse  U'ks. 
1907  I.  4f~6  If  I  should  undertake  to  wryte  in  prayse  of  .1 
gentlewoman.  I  would,  .finde  some  supernatural!  cause  wher- 
by  my  penne  might  walke  in  the  .superlative  degree.  1636 
Ii.  JONSON  Enfl.  Cram.  n.  iv.  These  adverb^,  tiwrct  and 
west,  are  added  to  the  Comparative,  and  Superlative  degrees 
themselves.  1651  HOUSES  Govt.  <f  Src.  xv.  §  14.  24^  He.. 
must  use  such  [titles]  as  are  either  Negati\e,  as  infinite, 
I  eternall,  incomprehensible,  &c.,or  superlative,  as  most  good, 
!  mnst  great,  most  powerful!.  1657  THAIT  ('<•»;;«.  Ezra  v.  8 
!  'CJodof  gods-  IMT(\  of  lords  ' — yea  He  is  a  degree  above  the 
superlative,  a  1667  Cow  I.KV  /fjjr.,  Of  Lilerty  Wks.  (1906) 
383  The  Positive  Parting  with  a  little  bow,  the  Comparative 
at  the  middle  of  the  loom,  the  Superlative  at  the  door.  1824 
I-  MURRAY  l\ngl.  drain,  {ed.  5)  I.  250  Adjectives  that  have 
Jn  themselves  a  supeilative  signification,  do  not  properly 
admit  of  the  superlative  or  comparative  form. .such  as, 
'Cliief,  extreme,  perfect1.  1886  KINCION  OI.IPHANT  AVw 
Etigl.  I.  165  'Ihe  Superlative  Adverb  gliiiilyest.  Ibid.  II. 
iPg  (Miss  1'urney]  is  fond  of  the  French  idiom  that  plarrs 
the  Mipt-rlative  Adjective  after  the  Substantive;  as 'a  facility 
ihe  most  happy1.  1910  J.  \V.  HAKTI-.K  Social  Idtal  xiii.  $  \. 
150  Liberty  is  the  positive,  equality  the  comparative,  and 
brotherhood  the  superlative  agency  of  social  progress. 

b.  Exaggerative,  hyperbolical.  (Cf.  IJ.  I  b.) 
1588  FRAUNCE  Latvitrs  Lcgikt  Ded  ,  To  disgrace  the  one, 
or  advance  the  other  in  cumpans,  n  «i.,e,  by  superlative 
woordes.  and  liyperbolicall  amplifications.  i8a8  Miss  MIT. 
IOHD  I'iflage  Ser.  in.  (1863)  7  To  all  whc  knew  Nelly's 
opinion  of  her  own  doings,  this  praise  appeared  superlative. 
1906  CHURCHILL  S/>.  Ho.  Cemnt.  21  Mar.,  I  hope  1  shall  not 
be  drawn,  .into  imitating,  -the  protracted,  superlative,  and, 
I  think,  rather  labomed  exhibition  with  which  he  has  occu 
pied  the  attention  of  the  House. 

2.  Raised   above   or  surpassing  all  others  ;    ex- 
tiemely  hij;h,   great,  or  excellent  ;  siipcreminent, 
supreme,     a.  Of  persons  and  material  things. 

£1410  HOCCI.BVK  KfotherofGod  9  Modir  of  mercy, . .  (*at  of 
M  vertu  art  superlatyf.  14*3  JAS.  1  Kingis  Q.  cxcvii.Gowcre 
and  chaucere, .  .Supertaliue  as  poetis  laureate.  1477  EARL 
Rivms  tCaxton'  Dictes  193  The  viij.  leches.,  whiche  were 
all  .viij.  supeilatyij  abone  all  other  le<lii-.  159*  NASMK 
Strange  Afivfs  I  iv,  lletwecne  you  and  me  declare.. 
whether  you  be  not  a  superlatiue  blixrke,  for  al  you  readd 
the  FhiloMjphie  Lecture  at  Cambridge,  ft  16*8  ^.C•R^\^, 
Life  of  Sidney  (1652)  75  A  Peer  of  this  Regime,.,  super 
lative  in  the  Princes  favour.  1630  DEKKKR  2nd  Ft.  Honest 
Wk.  Wks.  1873  II.  170  O  euerlasting,  supernaturall  super 
latiue  Villaine  !  1657  North's  Plutarch^  Add.  Lires  (ifyfy 
18  Natural  PhiKxophy,  wherein  Aristotle  was  so  .super- 
laiive.  1706  K.  WARD  IVtwttn  H'orld  Dr'ss.  (1708)  105  He 
..allows  Newcastle  Ale  and  Salmon  to  be  the  most  super 
lative  Diet  in  the  Universe.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  A/<*. 
xxxiv,  You  are  the  demdest,  knowing  hand, ..the  cunuing- 
est,  rummest,  supeilativest,  old  fox.  1868  STANLEY  ll'estm. 
Abbey  iii.  124  Its  Chapter  House,  its  ornaments.. were  to  be 
superlative  of  their  kind. 

b.  Of  immaterial  things,  actions,  qualities,  etc. 

(-1550  HOLLAND  Crt.  I'enus  \,  760  Thay. .  Ponderat  weill 

th*'  fait  .superlatiue.      1610   HOLLAND  Catttdt-ns  Brit.  11637) 

2^6  Queene  Kli/ati-  tli,    .  wortliy  of  sii[^rlative  praise.      1615 

.    Kss.t    I  'ii  iss.    Things.  Superlatiue  and    Admirable 
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Holinesse  of  Life.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Gavt.  Eng.  \.  Hi. 
(1739)  93  Reason  of  State,  which  as  the  times  then  were,  was 
evident  and  superlative.  1665  WITHER  Lord's  Prayer 
Preamb.,  This  superlative  Form  of  Prayer.  176*  FALCONER 
Ship*vr.\\\.  115  Thy  state.  .Gain'd,  like  thine  arms,  super 
lative  applause.  1798  S.  &  HT.  LEE  Canterb.  T.  II.  27 
Miss  Archer's  advice  she  treated  with  .superlative  contempt. 
1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage  18^  This  religious  mission  he.. 
carried  out  to  the  best  of  his  superlative  ability. 
B.  sb. 

1.  Gram.  The  superlative  degree;  an  adjective 
or  adverb  in  the  superlative  degree. 

Also,  by  extension,  applied  to  any  word  denoting  the 
highest  degree  of  some  quality  (quot.  1802). 

1530  PALSCR.  Introd.  p.  xxviii,  We  and  the  latines  forme 
our  comparatives  ami  superlatyves  out  of  our  posytives. 
1567  SANDERS  Rocke  Ch.  ii.  31  According  to  the  Greeke 
phrase  (where  the  comp'iratiue  standeth  for  the  Superlatiue). 
1638  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  f.ett,  (vol.  1  1)  220,  I  will  now  at 
the  end  of  my  letter,  add  a  superlative,  and  say  I  am  Sir  yr 
most  humble,  most  faithful,  a  1721  PRIOR  Dial.  Dead, 
Charles  *f  Clenard  (1907)  218  Your  very  Titles,  Your  Se» 
renissitwts  and  AtigusttsrirKVS  are  superlatives  created  by 
the  Power  of  us  Grammarians.  1802  PALEV  Nat.  Theol.  xx'iv, 
'Omnipotence,'  '  omniscience,'  '  infinite  '  power,  'infinite' 
knowledge,  are  superlatives;  expressing  our  conception  of 
these  attributes  in  the.  .  most  elevated  terms.  1824  L.  M  ITU- 
RAY  En»l.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  250  Double  comparatives  and 
superlatives  should  b^  avoided  :  such  as,  'A  worser  conduct;' 
..'  The  most  straitest  sect'.  1886  KINGTON  OI.IPHANT  New 
Engl.  II.  43  There  is  the  old  superlative  of  the  Adverb,  'the 
rudeliest  welcomed".  1892  KKU.NER  Engl.  Syntax  §  255 
heading.  The  Comparative  and  Superlative  used  absolutely. 
fi$-  '583  GRKE\-E  Mamillia  \\  ks.  (Grosart)  II.  47  Vir 
ginity  you  say  is  delightful,  yet  matrimony  more  pleasant  : 
Virginity  you  put  in  the  pOMtiue,  but  matrimome  in  the 
superlatiue.  1725  WATTS  Logic  \\.  iii.  iii.  §  6  Some  Persons 
have  a  violent  and  turgid  Manner  both  of  Talking  and 
Thinking..  .They,  .pronounce  concerning  everything  in  the 
Superlative.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits  ,  Truth  Wks. 
(Bohn)  II.  53  An  Englishman  ..  avoids  the  superlative, 
checks  himself  in  compliments. 

b.  transf.  An  exaggerated  or  hyperbolical  ex 
pression  ;  usually  pi.,  exaggerated  language  or 
phraseology. 

1597  DRAYTOX  Heroic.  Ep.  x.  64  His  birth  from  heaucn 
thy  Tudor  not  deriues,  Nor  stands  on  typ-toes  in  superla- 
tiues.  1597  Br.  HALL  Sat.  i.  Prol.  12  [He]  Hath  made  his  pen 
an  hyred  Parasite,  To.  .pranck  base  men  in  Proud  Superla- 
tiues.  1697  DRYDEN  Virgil,  Life  (1721)  I.  45  Nor  were  they 
under  the  constraint  .  .  of  violent  Superlatives  at  the  close  of 
their  Letter.  1896  Fam.  q  Pers.  Mem.  Ld.Sflborne  I.  ix. 
137  He  thought  and  felt  in  superlatives. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  surpassing  all  others  of  the 
class  or  kind  ;  one  who  or  a  thing  which  is  super- 
eminent   or  supreme  ;  the  highest  example  (of  a 
quality).     Now  rare,  and  with  allusion  to  sense  I. 

1600  W.  WATS  is  Decacordon  (1602)  359  Amongst  the  most 
famous  preachers  in  Rome..  three  were,  .all  superlatiues  in 
a  different  kind,  c  1645  How  ELL  Lett.  (1688)  IV.  433  This 
.  .is  the  best  of  all,  and  may  be  called  the  Superlatif  of  the 
three.  1777  SHERIDAN  Sch,  Scandal^  Ti>  J/Vj.  Crewe  38 
Nature's  be>t  and  heaven's  superlative.  1885  W.  F.  CRAFTS 
Sabbath  'for  Man  (1895)  iSS  The  so-called  Christians  who 
sanction  these  Sunday  parties  are  the  superlatives  of  hypo 
crisy.  1903  tt'estm.  Gaz.  17  Sept.  5/2,  I  sell  bread  here 
made  from  best  '  London  whites  '  and  '  superlatives  '  at  6d. 
per  loaf. 

3.  The  highest  or  utmost  degree  of  something  ; 
the  height,  acme.    Usually  with  allusion  to  sense  i. 

1583  MF.LBANCKK  Philotimus  Ff  lj.  The  prince  of  whome  I 
speake,  is  in  the  Posjiiue  degree  of  her  Superlatiue.  1589 
PUTTESHAM  Engl.  Pflcsif  i.  vii.  (Arb.)  29  Monasticall  men 
then  raigning  al  in  their  superlatiue.  1623  MASSINGER  Dk. 
Milan  in.  iii.  Dearest  lady.  .  .  Make  a  superlative  of  excel 
lence  In  being  greatest  in  your  saving  mercy.  1653  R- 
SANDERS  Physiogn.  Moles  4  The  superlative  of  his  good  for 
tunes  shall  be  in  Merchandi7ing.  a  1687  WALLER  On  Diz'ine 
Poesy  i.  24  What  mortal  can  with  heav'n  pretend  to  share 
In  the  superlatives  of  wise,  and  fair?  1837  CARLYLE  Fr. 
Rev.  i.  v.  ix,  So  many  highest  superlatives  achieved  by  man 
are  followed  by  new  higher;  and  dwindle  into  comparatives 
and  positives  ! 

Supe  rlatively,  adv.     [f.  prec.  adj.  +  -LY  2.] 

1.  Iii  a  superlative  manner  ;  in  the  highest  (or  a 
very  high)  degree;  supereminently,  supremely. 

1596  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xu.  Ixxiv.  (1612)  307  What,  is  she 
married?  Then  do  yee  superlatiuely  sinne.  1639  FULLER 
Holy  \Var\.  xxiv.  (1840)  45  Valour  was  not  wanting  in  the 
Turks,  but  superlatively  abundant  in  the  Christians.  1706 
E.  WARD  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  68  Channel-Cruisers, 
.  .are  superlatively  the  best  for  his  Purpose.  1796  MORSE 
Amer.  Geog.  I.  728  There  are  35  species  of  Mexican  birds 
that  are  superlatively  beautiful.  1818  P.  CUNNINGHAM  N.  S. 
Wales  (ed.  31  II.  265  The  fantastic  airs  and  quavers  of 
others  \sc.  singers]  were  superlatively  ridiculous.  1835  Poic 
Adv.  Hans  Pfaall  Wks.  1864  I.  3  A  brim  superlatively 
broad.  1868  KISGLAKE  Crimea  (1877)  IV.  vi.  145  Superla 
tively  important  matters. 

2.  With  the  use  of  superlatives;  with  exaggera 
tion.  rare. 

c  1615  BACON  Adv.  Sir  G.  ViUiers  ii.  §  i,  I  shall  not  speak 
superlatively  of  them  [sc.  laws  of  England);  but  this  I  may 
truly  say,  they  are  second  to  none  in  the  Christian  world. 

So  Snpe'rlativeness,  the  quality  of  being  super 
lative. 

1717  BAILEY  (vol.  II).  1888  H.  W.  PARKER  Spir.  Beauty 
(1891)  70  Variation  into  all  forms  of  use  and  loveliness  and 
final  superlativeness. 

t  Superli  urinary,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  super 
above  +  Rmin-,  fimen  threshold  +  -ART.]  Prelimi 
nary,  introductory. 

"$75  V.  AI.SOP  Anti-Sozzo  i.  6  It  has  been  accounted  very 
ominous  to  stumble  at  the  Threshold,  and  whitest  he  layes  it 


down  as  a  superliminary  Maxim  that  all  Errour  has  some, 

yet  to  instance  in  One  which  has  no,  Appearance  of  Truth. 

t  Super  lucrate,   v.  Obs.   rare.      [f.   late  L. 

sttperlucrat-,    pa.    ppl.    stem    of   super  luerari^    i. 

super-  SUPER-   13  +  fucrdrt,  f.   lucrum    LUCRE.] 

trans.  To  gain  in  addition,  make  a  profit  of  (so 

much).     So   f  8n:perlncra*ti<m,  additional   gain 

or  profit  ;  *t"  Superlncrator,  one  who  gains  a  profit. 

1652  URQUHART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  213  For  no  respect  will 

they  depart  from  so  much  as  one  single  peny,  whose  emission 

doth  not..superlucrate  beyond  all  Conscience  an  additional 

increase,    a  1687  PETTY  Pol.  Aritk.  iv.  (1690)  73  The  Super. 

lucration  will  be  above  Three  Millions  and  Six  Hundred 

1    thousand  Pounds   per   annum.     Ibid.   77  There  are  more 

Superlucrators  in  the  English,  than  the  Krencii  Dominions. 

!    Ibid.  viii.  107  Although..  the  People  of  England  do  thrive, 

j    and  that  It  is  possible  they  might  Superlucrate  twenty  five 

:     Millions  per  annum.    1698  C.  DA  VENA  NT  Disc,  PuHick  Rev. 

\     i.  v.  195  Where  the  Annual  Income  exceeds  the  Expence, 

i    there   is  a  Superlucration  arising.     1719  W.  WOOD  Sur~v. 

\     Trade  155  The  Superlucration  from  the  same  Number  of 

Men,  over  and  above  their  own  Nourishment.     1768  Woman 

pf  Honor  II.  177  The  scandalous  Superlucration  of  pensions 

|    and  reversions. 

Superlu'nar,  a.  [Forme.1  as  next,  after  mb- 
lunar^  =  next. 

1741  POPE  Dune.  iv.  451  The  head  that  turns  at  super- 
lunar  things,  Pois'd  with  a  tail,  may  steer  on  Wilkins'  wings. 
1839  J.  STERLING  Ess.,  etc.  (1848)  I.  292  When  he  can  get  a 
brighter  tint..  by  means  of  some  strange.  .  CarlylUm,  Kng- 
j  lish,  Scotch.  .  Lunar,  or  altogether  Superlunar,.  .he  uses  it. 
1900  Daily  AVtt'j  7  Dec.  6/7  This  superior  and  superlunar 
attitude. 

Superlunary  (s'wpail'/J-nari),  a.  (sb.}  [f.  L. 
super  SUP;-:R-  i  +  litna  moon  +  -ART,  after  sub 
lunary]  .  Situated  above  or  beyond  the  moon  ; 
belonging  to  a  higher  world,  celestial  ;  jig.  extra 
vagant  :  the  opposite  of  sublunary. 

1614  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  i.  ii.  'ed.  2)  8  Our  sense,  which 
thence  receiueth  Light,  and  there  in  the  aethereall  region 
seeth  new  Starres  and  superlunarie  Comets.  1634  T.  CAREW 
Calum  Brit,  Wks.  (1824)  156  Jupiter  hath  before  a  frequent 
convocation  of  the  superlunary  peeres  recanted.  1676  MAR. 
VELL  Mr.  Smirkc  31  This  superlunary  instance  does  not 
serve  in  the  least  to  confirme  his  Argument  that  he  makes 
against  the  Authors  words.  1708  H.  DODWEI.L,  Expl.  Dial. 
Justin  78  Genius,  a  Da:mon,  ..a  Superlunary  Being,  whom 
he  supposes  to  have  a  Language  proper  to  their  own  Kind. 
1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  vi.  756  Other  ambition  than  of  crowns 
in  air,  And  superlunary  felicities.  1837  CARLVI.E  Misc.  Ess., 
Diam.  Necklace  (\&i2)  V.  159  The  foolish  Cardinal,  since  no 
sublunary  means,  .will  serve,  has  taken  to  the  superlunary. 
1885  MKREDITH  Diana  xliii,  As  for  her  superlunary  sphere, 
it  was  in  fragments. 

f  b.  sft.   A  superlunary  being.    Obs. 

1708  H.  DODWELL  Expl.  Dial.  Justin  So  They  were  not 
Superlunaries  (as  Mr.  Chishull  supposes). 

Superman  (s'w'pajmsen).  [f.  SUPER-  6  +  MAN 
sh.lt  transl.  G.  iibermensch  (F.  W.  Nietzsche,  Ger 
man  philosopher,  1844-1900).  Cf.  F.  surhomme 
(Lichtenberger,  19^1),  occas.  superhomme.  Over 
man  and  (occas.)  beyond  -man  have  been  used.] 
An  ideal  superior  man  conceived  by  Nietzsche  as 
being  evolved  from  the  normal  human  type.  Also 
transf.  and  allusively. 

1903  G.  B.  SHAW  Man  $  Suferman  196  We  have  been 
driven  to  Proletarian  Democracy  by  the  failure  of  all  the 
alternative  systems;  for  these  depended  on  the  existence  of 
Supermen  acting  as  despots  or  oligarchs  ;  and  not  only  were 
these  Supermen  not  always  or  even  often  forthcoming  at  the 
rig'it  moment  and  in  an  eligible  social  position,  but  when 
they  were  forthcoming  they  could  not.  .impose  snperhu- 
manity  on  those  whom  they  governed.  1903  Speaker  17  Oct. 
61/1  It  is  possible  by  breeding,  by  education,  by  social  re 
construction,  that  the  Superman  may  be  attained.  1904 
G.  S.  HALL  Adolescence  I.  47  Relatively,  .man  is  now  in  a 
recent  epoch,.,  in  which  a  new  story  has  been  added  to  his 
nature,  so  that  he  is  now  a  super-man  to  his  ancient  fore 
bears.  1907  Westin.  Gaz.  20  Mar.  2/1  Christ  is  now  the 
Spiritual  super-man,  who  has  anticipated  humanity  and 
reached  the  goal  of  its  spiritual  evolution.  1912  C.  SAROLEA 
Anglo-German  Problem  i.  59  Like  Nietzsche,  the  modern 
German  believes  that  the  world  must  be  ruled  by  a  super 
man,  and  that  he  is  the  super-man. 

Hence  Su  permanism,  the  doctrine  of  the  super 
man  ;  Su'permanly  a.  [cf.  MANLY  a.  2],  having 
the  qualities  of,  or  befitting,  the  or  a  superman  ; 
whence  Super  manliness. 

1905  CHESTKHTON  Heretics  85  If  the  Superman.,  is  merely 
more  supermanly  [than  other  men],  they  may  be  quite  in 
different  to  him.  1907  MARETT  Threshold  Kelig-.t  fs  Taboo 
a  Negative  Magic  *  (1914)  97  Lest  they  be  blasted  by  the 
superman's  supermanliness.  1916  SIR  J.  YOXALL  in  x)tk 
Cent.  Sept.  467  Perhaps  he  \sc.  Nietzsche]  got  some  adum 
bration  of  Supermanism  in  that  way. 

t  Super  zmrndal,  a.   Obs.  rare.     Variant  of 

SUPERMfXDIAL. 

1577  Miso^onus  in.  iii,  My  heade  is  so  full  of  the  super. 
mundall  science. 

Supermu  ndane,  a.  [ad.  med.L.  supermun- 
ddnus  (Thomas  Aquinas),  f.  super-  SUPER-  i  + 
mundus  world  :  cf.  MUNDANE.] 

1.  Elevated  in  nature  or  character  above  what 
pertains  to  the  earth  or  world  ;  belonging  to  a 
region  above  the  world. 

1677  GALE  Cri.  Gentiles  II.  iv.  448  The  Spirit  of  God  is 
called  by  these  Platonistes..the  Supermundane  soul  of  th« 
Universe.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  \.  iv.  §  36.  546  The 
Platonists.  .had  .  .several  Distinctions  amongst  them  con 
cerning  their  Gods,  as  between  .  .  The  Supermundane  and  the 
Mundane  Gods.  1788  T  TAVLOR  Proclus  I.  159  In  a  distri- 


I  bution  of  mundane  and  super-mnndnne  figures,  you  will  al 
ways  find  that  the  circle  is  of  a  diviner  nature.  1818  JEFFER 
SON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  309  Perhaps,  in  that  super-  mundane 

•  region,  we  may  be  amused  with  seeing  the  fallacy  of  our  own 
gue-ses.     1855   MII.MAN  Lat.  Christ,  xiv.  ii.   VI.  405  The 
triple  and  novene  division  ran  throughout,  and  connected,  .  . 
almost  identified  the  mundane  and  supermundane  Church. 
1903  SWF.TE  Stud.    Teaching  Our  Lord  v.  144  Life  in  a 
Divine  Kingdom  must  have  a  supermundane  source. 

b.  Humorously  or  ironically  applied  to  what  is 
ideal,  fantastic,  or  chimerical. 

1870  H.  LONSDAI.E  Life  R.  Knox  xiit.  248  He  never  could 
give  countenance  to  the  supermundane  hypotheses  of  his 
friend  Professor  W.  Macdonald.  1878  N.  Amer.  Rev. 
CXXVI.  489  According  to  this  super-mundane  argument, 
the  rule  of  the  Southern  States  was  justly  given  over  to  the 
armed  minority. 

2.  Situated  above  the  enrth.  rare. 

1882-3  Sch<i_ff's  Encycl.  Relig.  Knmi-l.  II.  950  Heaven  is 
in  this  case  [Gen.  viii.  20]  supermundane.  .distinct  from  the 
earth. 

Hence  Su  permunda-nity,  something  super 
mundane. 

1843  J.  B.  ROBERTSON  tr.  Moehler's  Symbol.  II.  189  Earthly 
bonds  cannot  be,  without  violence,,  .at  once,  replaced  by 
super-mundanities 

t  Supermu  ndial,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late 
I  I,,  supermundialis  :  cf.  prec.  and  -IAL.]  =  SUPEB- 

'      MUNDANE  I. 

1678  CUDWORTH  InteU.  Syst.  \.  iv.  §  36.  563  Plato  conceiv. 
i  eth,  that  there  are  certain  Substances,  Invisible,  Incorporeal, 

•  Supermundial,  Divine  and  Eternal  ;  which  he  calls  Ideas. 

tSupe'rn,   a.    Ol>$      Forms:  5-6  superne,   8 
eupern.  [a.  OF.  superne  (=  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  superno] 
\    cr  ad.  L.  supermts.  I.  super  over,  above.] 

1,  =  SUPERNAL  i. 

c  1480  HENRTSOS  Prayer  for  Fest  65  Poems  (S.T.S.)  III. 
167  Superne  lucerne,  guberne  this  pestilens.  1500-10  DUN. 
BAR  /'penis  Ixxxv,  i  Haile,  sterne  superne  !  Haile,  ineterne. 
1508  FISHER  7  Penit.  Ps.  cii.  Wks.  (1876)  177  They  semed.. 
>ery  apte  .  .  vnto  the  superne  &  ceiestyall  Iherusalem. 
a  1568  The  Sterne  is  Rissin  30  in  Dun  bar's  Poems  (S.T.S.) 
II.  329  To  the  superne  eternal!  regioun. 

2.  =  SUPERNAL  3  b.  rare. 

1703  T.  N.  City  fy  C.  Purchaser  1  2  Walking-places,  whose 
Supern  part  .  .is.  .supported  by  Columns. 

I!  Supernaculum  0*'fipwwkfaBl$ra),tf<4F.  and 

sb.  slang.  Also  6  -nagulum,  -ne^ulum,  7 
-nagullum,  -naculam.  [mod.L.  rendering  of  G. 
anf  den  nagcl  on  to  the  nail,  in  phr.  auf  den  nagel 
trinken  to  drink  off  liquor  to  the  last  drop.] 

A.  adv.  Used  in  reference  to  the  practice  of 
turning  up  the  emptied  cup  or  glass  on  one's  left 
thumb-nail,  to  show  that  all  the  liquor  has  been 
cliunk  ;  hence,  to  the  last  chop,  to  the  bottom. 

159*  NASHE  P.  Penilt-sse  E  4  marg.,  Drinking  super  nagu. 
lum,  a  deuise  of  drinking  new  come  out  of  Kraunce  ;  which 
is,  after  a  man  hath  turnd  up  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  to  drop 
it  on  his  naile,  &  make  a  pearle  with  that  is  left  ;  which,  it' 
it  shed,  &  he  cannot  make  stand  on,  by  reason  ther's  too 
much,  he  must  drinke  againe  for  his  pennance.  c  1600 
Tinwn  ii.  v.  (1842)  38.  I  drinke  this  to  thee  super  naculum. 
1654  GAYTOX  Pleas.  Notes  in  vi.  ica  The  whole  school  (I 
mean  Schola  Bibendi]  .  .follow  that  way  to  a  drop,  which  is 
called  in  the  most  authentick  and  emphaticall  word  they 
l.ave,  super  naculum.  1678  DRYDEN  Liinberham  \.  i,  He 
drank  thy  health  five  times,  supernaculum^  to  my  son  Brain 
sick.  1718  RAMSAY  To  his  Friends  In  Ireland  n  Drinking 
..bumpers  fair  out,  Supernaculum  but  spilling.  1817  DIS 
RAELI  I'tv.  Grey  vi.  i,  As  he  withdrew  the  horn  from  his 
mouth,  all  present..  gave  a  loud  cry  of  '  Supernaculum  1  ' 
1835  Edinb.  Rev.  Oct.  41  Personages.  ,di  inking  supernacu 
lum  out  of  grotesque  goblets. 
b.  ellipt. 

1664  COTTON  Scarrcn.  \.  108  She  set  it  to  her  Nose,..Un. 
til  that  she  had  supt  it  all  in.  Then  turning't  Topsey  on  her 
Thumb  Says  look,  here's  Supcr-tiaculinn,  1739  'R.  BULL' 
ir.  Dedckinthis'  Grobinnus  180  Yours  fir>t  turn  topsy-turvy 
on  your  Thumb,  And  cry,  behold  !  here's  Supernaculum. 
\a  1745  MESTON  Poems  \  1767)  194  Sir,  pull  it  off,  and  on  your 
thumb  Cernamtis  supernaculum.} 

Comb.  i6az  MASSINCKR  &  DEKKER  Virg.  Mart.  it.  i.  C  iv  b, 
Pacchus,  .  .grand    Patron  of  rob-pots,   vpsie-freesie-tiplers, 
and  super-naculam  takers. 
C.  transf.  and_/£". 

1598  B.  JONSON  CaseisAltered\\.  iii.  (1609)  F  4  b,  Iconfesse 
Cupids  carouse,  he  plaies  super  negulum  with  my  liquor  of 
life.  1599  NASHE  Lentt-n  Stuffe  L  i  b,  Not  the  lowsie  riddle 
wherewith  fishermen  constrayned  ..  Homer  ,.  to  drowne 
hymselfe,.  .but  should  be  dressed  and  set  before  you  super- 
nagnlutn,  with  eight  score  more  galliarde  crosse-poynts. 
JB.  sb.  1.  A  liquor  to  be  drunk  to  the  last  drop; 
a  wine  of  the  highest  quality  ;  hence,  anything  ex 
cellent  of  its  kind. 

1704  W.  KING  Orpheus  fy  Enridice  255,  I  saw  some  Sparks 
as  they  were  Drinking,  With  mighty  Mirth,  and  little  think 
ing  Their  Jests  were  Supernaculum.  1760  KOOTE  Minor  \. 


With  our  good  Flaxman's  good  help,  and  with  your  remarks 
on  it  [sc.  a  portrait]  in  addition,  I  hope  to  make  it  a  'super, 
naculum '.  iSas  BYRON  Werner  \  i.  376  'Tis  here  t  the  super 
naculum  !  twenty  years  Of  age,  if 'lisa  day.  1895  H.WATSON 
in  Chap-Bk.  III.  490,  I  called  for  Burgundy— some  of  the 
right  supernaculum. 

2.  A  draught  that  empties  the  cup  to  the  last  drop; 
also,  a  full  cup,  a  bumper. 

1817  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey.  vi.  i,  One  pull— a  gasp— another 
desperate  draught— it  was  done  !  and  followed  by  a  super- 
na<;ulum  almost  superior  to  the  exulting  Asmanshau sen's. 


SUPERNAL. 

1845  LOWELL  Eurydue  8  And  empty  to  each  radiant  comer 
A  supernaculum  of  summer. 

Hence  Superna 'cular  a.  (of  drink),  excellent. 

1848  THACKERAY  Bk.  Snobs  xxxi,  Some  white  hermitage 
at  the  Haws  (by  the  way,  the  butler  only  gave  me  half  a 
glass  each  time)  was  supernacular. 

Supernal  (s'wpdMiial),  a.  (sb.)  Also  5-7  -all, 
6  -al^e.  [a.  OF.  supernal  (i  2th  c.,  later  supernel) 
-  It.  supernale,  Pg.  supernal,  or  ad.  med.L. 
*suptrndlis,  f.  supernus  SUPKKN  :  see  -AI..] 

A.  adj.  1.  That  is  above  or  on  high ;  existing 
or  dwelling  in  the  heavens. 

c  1485  Digby  Myst.  n.  422  The  hye  god  supernall.  1500-20 
DUNBAR  Poems  !xx.  9  ()  hie  supernale  Father  of  sapience. 
1566  GASCOIGSK  &  KINWL:L\U:KSHE  Jocasta  i.  i.  38  Desirous 
still  to  searche  The  hidden  secrets  of  supernall  powers.  158* 
STANYHUHST  sEneis  n.  (Arb.)  48  Thee  do  I  craue,  Priamus, 
by  Gods  almightye  supernal,  c  1592  BKKTON  C'tess  Pem 
broke's  Passion  Ixxxv,  He.. sits  on  the  supernall  throne. 
1595  SHAKS.  John  11.  i.  112  That  supernal  ludge  that  stirs 
;ood  thoughts.  1634  BP.  MALI.  Contempl.^  N.  T.  iv.  xxi, 
Many  d'.-grees  there  are  of  celestial  happiness..  .Those 
supernal  mansions  are  not  all  of  a  height.  1649  OGILBY  tr. 
Virg.  Georg.  w.  (1684)  125  note,  To  the  Infernal  Deities  they 
offer' d  Black  Beasts,  to  the  Celestial,  White  ;  Because  (saith 
Arnobius..)  to  Supernal  Gods,.. the  more  joyful  Colour  is 
acceptable.  1840  K.  H.  DICKY  Mores  Cath.  x.  Epil.  (1847) 
HI-  809/1  May  the  King  of  Angels  lead  us  to  the  society  of 
the  supernal  citizens.  1866  NEALK  Sequences  $  Hymns  71 
Laud  to  Him,  to  Whom  Supernal  Thrones  and  Virtues  bend 
the  knee.  1869  GLADSTONE  Juv.  Mnndi  vii.  (1870)  199  Not 
even  those  deities,  who  are  omnipresent  upon  earth.. are 
precisely  informed  as  to  what  takes  place  in  the  supernal 
region.  1908  Athcnseuni  30  May  662  2  The  supernal  gods, 
representing  the  growing  powers  of  law  and  order. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  realm  or  state  above  this 
world  or  this  present  life ;  pertaining  to  a  higher 
world  or  state  of  existence  ;  coming  from  above. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  303/1  He  had  mekenes  m  conuer. 
sacion,  supernal  doctryne  in  predicacion.  1513  BRAUSHAW 
St.  IVtrliurge  i.  1092  Our  lorde  hath  shewed  secretes  mysty- 
call  To  his  electe  persones  by  .mace  supernall.  Ibid.  3215 
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1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  vii.  573  God.. Thither  will  send  his 
winged  Messengers  On  errands  of  supernal  Grace,  1685 
EVELYN  Mrs.  Godolphin  (1888)  219  To  possess  those  Divine 
and  supernall  pleasures  of  doeing  good.  1794  COLERIDGE 
Religious  Musings  92  By  supernal  grace  Enrobed  with 
Light,  and  naturalised  in  Heaven.  1850  W.  IKVING  Mahomet 
xxxviii.  (1853)  18}  He  had  made  choice  of  supernal  existence. 
1903  F.  W.  H,  MYKKS  Unman  Pers.  I.  5  Supposed  commu 
nications  with  a  supernal  world. 

3.  a.  Situated  in,  or  belonging  to,  the  sky  or 

upper  regions;  celeslial,  heavenly.   Obs.  or  arch. 

1503  HAWES  Ex  amp.  I'irt.  i.  6  With  Saturne  and  Mercury 
that  wer  .supernall.  1509  —  Past.  Pitas,  xxv.  title,  Of  the 
hye  influences  of  ihesupernall  bodies.  1603  D  VNIEI,  Epistles 
Wks.  (1717)  360  Like  to  those  Supernal  llodies  set  Within 
their  Orbs,  it  1797  MASON  Dufresnrfs  Art  vf  Painting  16 
High  o'er  the  stars  you  take  your  soaring  flight,  And  rove 
the  regions  of  supernal  light.  £1870  I.ONGF.  Dante's  Para-  , 
diso  xxin.  30  Above  the  myriads  of  lamps,  A  Sun  that  one 
and  all  of  them  enkindled,  E'en  as  our  own  doth  the  supernal 
sights. 

b.  Situated  above  or  at  the  top,  upper ;  above 
ground ;  high  up,  lofty  in  position,  rare. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gtibclhoucr's  Bk.  Physickt  1^2/2  Adde..a 
qu.  of  an  ownce  of  redd  Roses,  of  the  supernalle  summit  yes 
therof.  1806  T.  MAUHICB  Indian  Antiq.  I.  106  The  great 
similarity  which  prevails  in  the  architecture,  supernal  and 
subterraneous.  1816  T.  L.  PK ACOCK  Headlong  Hall  ii. 
Picking  off  the  supernal  fragments  of  an  egg  he  had  just 
cracked.  1871  B.  TAYLUK  Faust  (1875)  II.  i.  i.  6  The  moun 
tain  summits,  grand,  supernal. 

4.  High  in  rank  or  dignity,  elevated,  exalted. 

1549-62  SrKKSnoi.il  &  H.  Magui/iiat,  He  hath  put  d  .wne 
the  might ie  ones  From  their  supernall  scale.  1616  R.  C. 
Times  i/'/mrV*  etc.  (1871)  125  Then  downe  she  [sc.  Fortune] 
thruites  from  their  supernall  seat  Princes  &  kings.  1845 
CARLYLE  Cromwell  iv.  I.  402  Dread  Phantoms,  glaring 
supernal  on  you. 

5.  Supremely  great  or  excellent,  *  divine  '. 

1818  Dwicur  Tkeol.  (1830)  I.  ix.  188  Leaves  and  blossoms 
of  supernal  beauty.  1847  LONGK.  /".-•.  i.  iii.  5  Glasses.  .Sat 
astiiile  on  his  nose,  with  a  look  of  wisdom  supernal.  1899 
K.  MAKKHAM  M.tn  ivitk  the  Hott  etc.  123, 1  know,  Supernal 
Woman,  Thou  dost  seek  No  song  of  man.  1907  Westm. 
Gaz.  19  July  2  i  A  lordly  and  supernal  cake. 

B.    sb.   A  supernal  being,  rare. 

1755  AMORV  ,!/<•»/.  (1769)  I.  230  Every  grove  had  its  deity, 
or  supernal  who  delighted  in  it.  Ibid.  263  St.  Nicholas  is 
their  third  grand  supernal.  1861  I.  TAVLOR  Spir.  Hebrew* 
Poetry  340  If  among  the  supernals  [of  Milton]  the  true 
sublime  is  attained,  it  is  in  hell,  not  in  heaven. 

Hence  {nonce-tods.}  Snp«-rnalist,  one  who 
Iwlievcs  in  the  existence  of  supernal  beings  (in 
quot.  attrib.  or  as  adj.} ;  Superna  Hty,  the  quality 
of  being  supernal  ;  in  quot.  with  possessive,  as  a 
humorous  title  for  a  celestial  being. 

1892  Atkfnarum  25  June  829'!  The  conception  of  nature 
as  inclusive  of  beings  of  a  superhuman  ch.uacler,  or  the 
"Siipernalist  conception.  1599  NASMK  Lenten  Stujffe  G 4, 
Whereof  their  'supernalmes.  .seemed  to  be  something  sune. 

Supe  rnally,  <idvt  rare.     [f.  prec.  +-LV*.] 
1.   Above;   upwards;  at  the  top  or  highest  p-'int. 

1597  A.  M.  lr.  Guillemfau" s  Fr.Ckirvrg.  35/2  They  thru>t 
the  same  alongc  the  finger  supernallye  or  vpwardes.  1599 
—  tr.  Ga&tlhi'tter' s  Bk.  Physicke  4/2  Tye  it  supernally  o-i 
the  crowne  of  your  heade.  1788  T.  TAYLOR  Prmlus  \,  159 
To  survey  Its  whole  series,  beginning  supernally,  ending  In 
inferior  s. 
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2.  By  supernal  or  heavenly  power  ;  celestially. 

1630  J.  TAVLOR  (Water  P.)  Supcrbix  frlagelium  Wks.  i.  ' 
36/1  For  it  with  pride  can  neuer  be  infected,  But  humbly  is  j 
supernally  protected. 

3.  In  trivial  use  :  Supremely,  '  divinely  '. 

1895  Wtsttn.  Gaz.  5  Feb.  2/1  Supernally  floury  potatoes. 

t  Superua'tancy.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  next : 
see  -ANCY.]  That  which  lloats  on  the  surface,  scum. 

(Cf.  SUPEKFLUITANCK.) 

1670  H.  STUBBE  Plus  Ultra  150  A>  is  observed  in  the 
Serum  of  the  blood  sometimes,  when  the  supematancy  is 
whitish,  and  not  transparent. 

Supernatant    (•1£paiiarI*t&nt),   a.      [ad.   L. 

supernatant-,  -ans,  pr.  pple.  of  sitpernatare  :  see 
SUPER-  2  and  NATANT.]  Swimming  above,  floating 
on  the  surface  (as  a  lighter  liquid  on  a  heavier). 

1661  BOYLE  Certain  Physiol.  Ess.  (1669)  244  Whilst  the 
substance  continu'd  fluid,  I  could  shake  it,,  .with  the  super- 
natant  Menstruum,  without  making  between  them  any., 
lasting  Union.  178*  WITHKKING  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXII. 
329  The  powdery  parts  are  allowed  to  subside  until  the 
supernatant  liquor  becomes  clear.  1826  HENKY  Elem.  (Shew. 

II.  133  When  the  M  Iyer  has  entirely  precipitated,,  .the  clear 
supernatant  liquor  is  to  be  poured  off.     1839  Penny  Cycl. 
XV.  217,2  Milkfroin  which  the  supernatant  fluid,  or  cream,      , 
has   been  removed  is   termed  skim-milk.      1867  J.    HOGG     j 
ML- rose.  i.  ill  227  After  allowing  the   precipitate  to  settle     : 
for  a   day,  draw  off  the   clear  supernatant    fluid  with   a 
syphon.     1897  Attbutt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  424  A  grayish-white 
deposit  of  pus  with  a  supernatant  cloud  of  mucus. 

b.  Said  of  that  part  of  a  floating  body  that  is 
above  the  surface. 

a  1687  PETTY  Treat.  Naval  Philos.  i.  i,  The  supernatant 
part  of  the  Ship,  c  1850  Rudim.  Nnvig.  (Weale)  154.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailors  \\>'ord-hk.,  Supernatant  part  of  a  ship... 
This  was  formerly  expressed  by  the  name  dead-work. 

°-  fig- 

1903  F  W.  H.  MYERS  Human  Pers.  I.  351  Certain  disinte 
grated  elements  in  the  primary  supernatant  consciousness. 

Supe  mat  at  ion  (sl»:p3io<r"t/lljan).    Now  rare 
or  Oos.     [ad.  L.  supernatatid,  -onem,  n.  of  action    ! 
f.  supernatdre  (see  prec.)-]     The  action  of  floating    j 
on  the  surface. 

1623  UP.  HM.L  Contempt.,  O.  T.  xix.  Elisk'i  raising  Iron, 
To  fetch  up  the  Iron  which   was  heavy,  and   naturally  vn- 
capable  of  super  natation.     i6«6  BACON  Sytra  §  790  margin,     , 
Experiment  Solitary  touching  the  Super-Natationlof  Bodies.     ; 
1646  SIR  T.  BKOWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  i.  52  They  are  differenced     | 
by  supernatation  or  floating   upon  water,  for  Chrystall  will     ( 
sinke  in  water. .but  Ice  will    swim.     1668  WILKINS  Real    i 
Char.,  Diet.  Supernatation,  upon-swimming. 

t  Superna  te,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  superna- 
tare :  see  SUPEUNATANT.]  intr.  To  float  on  the 
surface,  b.  trans.  To  float  upon  or  above. 

1683  SALMON  Dor  on.  Med.  \.  xxv.  291  Upon  whicli  affuse 
SO  much.. wine  as  may  supernate  them  at  least  four  Inches. 
1694  —  Bate's  Dispens.  (1713)  491/2  Separate  the  super- 
natitig  I.iquor. 

Supernatural  (s'wpainae'tiurll,    -tjciral),   a. 
(s6.~)  [ad.  med.L. sttflernaturd/is  ^ThomasAquinas), 
f.  super-  SUPEK-  4  a  +  ndtura   NATURE  :  see  -AL. 
Cf.OF.  supernaturel (ifa\\  c. ;  mod.F.  mrnaturet},    \ 
It.  soprannaturale ',  Sp.,  Pg.  sobrcnatnral.~\  A.  adj. 

1.  That  is  above  nature  ;    belonging   to  a  higher 
realm  or  system  than  that  of  nature ;  transcending 
the  powers  or  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 

iS»6  Pilgr.  Pe>'/-  (W.  de  W.  1531)  i<yo  Fayth  is  a  super- 
natural!  lyght,  &  therfore  it  is  mdiuysybie,  as  all  graces 
supernaturall  be.  1555  BRADFORD  in  Foxe  A .  -V  /!/.  (1570) 

III.  1822/1  If  a  woman  that  is  natural,  can  not  finally  forget 
tlie  child  of  her  wombe,  ..God   which    is    a  father  super- 
naturall,..wyll  not  forget  you.     1561  T.  NOKTON  Calvin* f 
Inst.  n.  73  Of  nature   is  giltinesse,  and  sanctification  is  of 
supernaturall  grace.     1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  \.  xi.  §  3  Those 
supernaturall   passions   of  ioy,  peace,  and   delight.      1601 
SHAKS.  AlCs  Well  n.  iii.  3  They  say  miracles  are  past,  and 
we  haue  our  Philosophicall  persons,  to  make  moderne  and 
familiar  things  supernaturall   and    causclesse.     a  1619   Ko- 
THERBY  Atheoin.   n.  v.  $  3.    (1622)  240    Hee    flyeth  aboue 
those  inferiur  and  nattirall  concauses,  vnto  the  supreme  and 
supernaturall  Cau-*e.      1646  SIR  T.    BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep,   \. 
xi.  44  Thus  hath    he  also   made    the    ignorant  sort  hcleeve 
that   natural!   effects. .  pioceed  from    supernatural!    powers. 
1749    HARTLEY  Obsm>.  Man    \.   iii.   j  7.  412    Inspiration.. 
termed  supernatural  properly,   in  Contradistinction   to  all 
Knowledge  resulting  from   the  common   I-aws  of  Nature. 
1771  PHIKSTLKY  Inst.   AV//V-  (i73a)   I.  ;iio    'lestimony.  .de 
clared   in  supernatural  voices  from    heaven.     1865    LECKY 
Ration.  I.  i.  77  The  pestilences  which   desolated  nations 
were  deemed  supernatural.      1866  LlDDOH  Hampton  Lect.  vL 
(1875)  296  Christianity  is  a  supernatural  religion.     1892  J. 
TAIT  Mind  in  Matter  {ed.  3)  308  The  Apostles  considered 
supernatural  power  as  something  reMdent  in  Jesus.     1907 
J.  R.  ILLISGWORIH  Doctr.  Trinity  ii.  39  When  the  Word 
was  made  Flesh,  a  supernatural  lieing  entered  what  we  call 
the  order  of  nature. 

b.  transf.  Relating  to,  dealing  with,  or  charac 
terized  by  what  is  above  nature. 

1569  SANKOKH  tr.  Agrip/>a*s  I'an.  Arts  \.  4  b,  The  Super- 
naturall  Philosophers  vse  the  Comectures  of  Natural!  Phi- 
losophcrs.  1616  R.  C  Times'  Wkistlf  etc.  (1871)^148  As 
well  in  naturall  philosophy  A.s  supernaturall  iheul.-uie.  1831 
W.  luvis<;  Alhatnbr*  I.  xi.  146  The  Court  of  the  Lions  has 
also  its  share  of  supernatural  legends.  1834  K.  H.  DIGBY 
Morts  CatJk.  v.  i.  14  During  the  supernatural  ages  of  which 
I  am  attempting  the  history.  1844  KINGI.AKK  Eothen  Pref , 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope's  conversation  on  supernatural  topics. 

2.  More  than  the  natural  or  ordinary  ;  unnaturally 
or  extraordinarily  great  ;  abnormal,  extraordinary; 
-\occas.  beyond  the  normal  number,  supernumerary. 
Obs.  or  arch. 


SUPERNATURALITY. 

1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  (1539)  16  Unnatural!  or  superna- 
turalfheate  distioyelh  appetite.  1594  \  AMU  Unjort.  Traz1. 
K  iv  b,  A  precious  supernaturall  pandor,  apparelled  in  all 
points  like  a  gentleman.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  (.iuiilentcau's  Fr, 
Chtrurg.  27/1  Conserninge  the  supernaturall  teeth,  it  is 
sometimes  daungerous  to  drawe  them.  1656  DI*CHKSS  OF 
NEWCASTLE  in  Firth  Life  (i886j  287  My  sister,  .whom  I.. 
loved  with  a  supernatural  affection.  1797  MHS.  KADCLIFFE 
Italian  xvii,  He  seemed  suddenly  animated  with  superna 
tural  strength.  1814  MHS.  J.  WEST  Alicia  de  Lacy  IV.  249 
A  supernatural  share  of  fortitude  appeared  communicated 
to  this  long-suffering  lady.  1874  H.  K.  REYNOLDS  John 
Bapt.  i-  §  i.  5  The  figures  of  some  of  the  heroes  of  the  past 
..do  assume  supernatural  dimensions,  or  at  any  rate  look 
so  colossal  as  to  appear  super-human. 
B.  ahsot.  or  sb. 

1.  absol.  with  the.     That  which  is  supernatural. 

1830  SCOIT  Monast.  In  trod.,  The  introduction  of  the  super 
natural  and  marvellous.  1867  H.  MACMILLAS  liible  Track. 
Pref.  (1870)  p.  vi,  The  supernatural  is  not  antagonistic  to 
I  he  constitution  of  nature,  but  is  the  eternal  source  of  it. 
1905  Cm  s'lEinoN  Heretics  09  Take  auay  ihe  supernatural, 
and  what  remains  is  the  unnatural. 

2.  sb.  pi.  Supernatural  things. 

In  quot.  1587  applied  to  Aristotle'^  Mt -taphysii  s  (>ei.'  the 
etyin.  of  METAPHYSICS). 

1587  GOLUING  De  Mornay  xx.  (1592)  316  Aristotle  in  his 
Supci  natuials  rehearseth  .  .a  certcyne  aunswere  of  Sinmnides 
..that  it  bclongeth  to  none  but  onely  Gud,  to  haue  .skill  of 
the  things  that  are  aboue  nature.  1591  Svi.vtsiKk  DH 
Bartas  i.  i.  705  If  a  Wise-man,  .riy  th' onely  p(,wcrof  Plants 
and  Mineials  CaTi  work  a  thousand  super-naturals,  a  1656 
HALES  Cold.  Ron.  in.  (1673)  57  '1  hink  we  then  to  dive  into 
supei natuials,  and  search  out  tho^e  cau.ses  which  Cloil  hath 
locked  up  in  his  secret  treasures?  1722  DE  YuK  Plague 
(1754)  223  The  secret  Conveyance  of  Infection. .is  more 
than  sufficient  to  execute  the  Fierceness  of  divine  Ven 
geance,  without  putting  it  upon  Supernatural*  and  Miracle. 
1891  But  H<KV  if  the  Gaskets  are  Historic  f  m  Neither,  .can 
it  be  said  that  anything  in  the  primary  natuie  of  mind  ne 
cessarily  precludes  belief  in  supernaturals. 

3.  A  supernatural  being. 

1729  S.  JOHNSON  (title}  Hurlothrumbo;  or,  the  Super- 
Natural.  1801  .SouiHEV  in  Robberds  Me»t.  H  .  Ttiv/i>r(i:..\$) 
I.  386  In  Milton  and  in  Klopstock,  .the  supernatural  are 
the  agents,  the  figures,  not  the  wires,  1836  [Mns.  THAILL] 
Bacfav.  Canada  x.  153  This  is  too  matter-of-fact  country 
for  such  supernatural*  to  visit.  1886  C.  ROGERS  Sac.  Life 
Scot.  xxi.  III.  338  'Jhere  was  a  supernatural  which  had  its 
home  in  hill  centres. .  .This  was  the  'Urlsk  '. 

Hence  Super na'turaldom  nonce-U'd.},  the  realm 
of  supernatural  things  or  beings. 

1867  AL-G.  J.  E.  WILSON  Vashti  vi.  The  popular  nerve, 
which  closely  connected  the  community  with  supernatural- 
dom,  thrilled  afresh. 

Superna  turalism.  [f.  prec.  +  -ISM.] 

1.  5u jei natural   chaiacttr  or  quality;  a  system 
or  collection  of  supernatural  agencies,  events,  etc. 
Knrely  in//,  supernatural  agencies  or  means. 

1799  W.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds  Ment.  11843}  1.285  Stripping 
the  legend  of  all  its  supernal uralism.  1853  E.  MiALLjbaj:cj 
Belief  \\\.  ii.  (1861)  107  In  the  case  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,.. 
Supernaturahsm  wa>  a  necessary  feature  of  his  work.  1859 
R.  F.  BURTON  Ctntr.  Afr.  in  Jrnl.  Cecg.  See.  XXIX.  346 
Charms  and  spells,  exorcisms  and  talismans ..  will  be  in 
demand,  and  wherever  supernaturalism^  are  in  requisition, 
men  will  be  found  for  a  consideration  to  supply  them.  1878 
GLADSTONE  Prim.  Hotner\\.  87  The  really  grand  figures  in 
this  department  of  the  Homeric  supernaturalism  are  the 
Erinucs. 

2.  lielief  in  the  supernatural  ;  a  theory  or  doctrine 
which  admits  or  asserts  the  reality  of  supernatural 
beings,  'powers,  events,  etc. 

1809  W.  TAYLOR  in  C>it.  Kev.  Scr.  in.  XVII.  461  He.. 
mingles  superstition  with  his  supernatuialism.  1836  Pat  t- 
ins  ten's  Biit.  Cycl.  Lit.  ttc.  III.  ^57/1  Supenmiurolism 
col  siders  tlie  Christian  religion  as  an  extraordinary  pheno 
menon,  out  of  the  circle  of  natural  events,  and  as  communi 
cating  truths  above  the  comprehension  of  human  reason. 
1858  J.  MARTINEAU  S:tut.  Christ.  251  ''  he  Roman  Catholic 
system. .  its  ecstatic  phenomena,  its  ph)Mca!  MI  per  natutalism. 
1886  Kncycl.  Brit.  XX.  289/1  Rationalism  bail  as  its  anti 
theses  . .  super natui  alism,  and . .  naturalism. 

Superna  tnralist,  s6.  (a.}  [t.asprec. +  -IST.] 
One  who  believes  in  thesopeiMtornl ;  an  adherent 

ot  suj  einatiiinlisrn.  Also  attrib.  or  as  adj.  =  next. 
1650  HOUSES  De  Corp.  Pol.  48  Tlie  opposition,  .of  suprr- 
naturali.sls..to  rational  and  n.oral  Conversation.  16^9 
UooLxCMWnvAu'Kl/.  //^;/.f'{i672)^o7TheSupeinaturaliNt 
searcheth  out  the  Causes,  &  Effects  of  limits.  1684  tr. 
Agripfris  I'an.  Arts'\.  8  Suptrnaturalisls  use  ihe  Conjee- 
lines  of  Naturalists.  1878  Penny  C\cl.  XI.  11,8/2  Ihe 
Orthodox  or  Supeinaturahsts.  1884  ).  R.  BoUtV  m  Cm» 
tttiip.  Km.  Nov.  671  'J  he  supernatural^  theory.  1893  LK- 
lANuAJV///.  1.  204  Ju^tinus  Keiner,  the  great  German  super- 
liiituialist,  mystic,  and  poet. 

Su  pernaturali  stic,  a.  [f.  prec. :  see  -ibiic.  J 
Hokuog  the  belief  of  a  sf.pernaluralist ;  of,  belong 
ing  to,  or  characteristic  of  supcrnaturalists ;  per 
taining  to  or  involving  supernaluialism. 

1841  Penny  Cycl.  XIX.  311/2  Tlie  stxalltd  Supernatural- 
i-ti.  Rationali.sls,  admitted.. a  supernatural  revelation,  but 
LOI  sidrred  reason  as  the  only  means  of  recognising.  .U. 
i88a  CHEVSK  haiak  vi.  App.  f  i  Compelling  us  to  a  '  super- 
naturalistic  '  conception  of  Old  Testament  pn  pbety.  1896 
A.  \V.  BKNN  in  Acaitony  18  July  43/2  Thc  '  raii-.nahstic 
theory,  according  to  which  tlie  so-called  miiacles  were 
natural  occurrences  interpreted  in  a  supernaturaiistic  sense. 

Su  pernatura  lity.      [i.    SLI-KHNATLHAL  + 

-ITV-] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  supernatural  ;  super- 
nnturnlness. 

1638  CHILLIMJW.  Kelfg.  Prot.  i.  vi.  §  74.  381  If  these  be 
Certain  grounds  of  supernaturalitj ,  our  faith  may  have  it  as 
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SUPERNATUBALIZE. 

well  as  yours.  1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv.  75  That 
Supernaturalitieis  a  Mode.. included  in  al  virtuose  Habits. . 
because  human  Nature,,  .as  now  corrupted,  cannot  reacli  an 
end  or  act  supernatural.  1866  Elgin  <y  Guide  to  Cath.  28 
The  element  of  wonder  or  supernaturality. 

2.  Something  that  is  supernatural;  a  supernatural 
object,  occurrence,  etc. 

1665  J.  SERGEANT  Sure  Footing  81,  I  wonder  what  else  is 
Supernaturatity  but  this  which  he  miscalls  Nature.  1849 
Erasers  Mag.  XXXIX.  665  A  catasetiitn,  full  of  super- 
naturalities,  startled  us.  a  1856  H.  MILLKR  Rambles  Geol. 
vi.  (1858)322  A  meal-mill,  .once  known  as  the  scvne  of  one 
of  those  supernaturalities  that  belong  to  the  times  of  the 
witch  and  the  fairy. 

Superna'turalize,  v.  [f.'as  prec. +  -IZE.] 
trans.  To  make  supernatural ;  to  impart  or  attri 
bute  a  supernatural  character  to. 

a  1643  AUG.  BAKHR  Sancta  Sophia  (1857)  270  Without  any 
prejudice.. to  the  work,  yea,  to  the  great  improvement  and 
super-naturalizing  of  it.  a  1680  CHARNOCK  Attrib.  God 
(1834)  II.  76  His  humanity  is  supernaturalized  and  elevated 
by  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  1843  Blackiu.  A  lag. 
LI II.  403  No  barbarian  ever  deified,  or  supernaturali/ed, 
every  process  around  him.  1867  W.  G.  WARD  Ess.  Philos. 
Theism  (1884)  II.  193  The  office  of  Grace,  in  supernatural- 
izing  the  soul  and  human  action. 

Supernaturally  (s'wpaanoe'tiurali,  -tjurali), 
adv.  [f.  ns  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a  supernatural  manner. 

1.  By  supernatural  agency  or  means  ;  in  a  manner 
transcending  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 

(•1450  tr.  De  Imitations  in.  xxiv.  94  All  J>at  we  haue  out- 
warde  or  inwarde,  naturely  or  supernatural)-,  all  are  bi 
benefetes.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  50  b,  The  vij 
gyftes  of  the  holy  goost  directeth  man  supernaturally. 
1577  tr.  Kullinger's  Decades  (1592)  834  John  Gerson  hath 
defined  Ecclesiasticall  authorise  to  bee  a  power  super- 
naturallie  and  spiritually  giuen  of  the  Lord  to  his  Disciples. 
1651  HOBBKS  Govt.  'V  Soc.  xii.  $  6.  180  It  is  a  common  doc 
trine,  That  faitli  and  holinesse  are  nut  acquired  by.  .natural! 
reason,  but  are  . .  supcrnaturally  infused.  a  1768  SECKER 
Lect.  (1769)  I.  xv.  235  God.  .may.  .subject  us  to  any  Diffi 
culties  that  he  pleases,  provided  he  bestows  on  us,  whether 
naturally  or  .supernaturally,  the  Power  of  going  through 
them.  1841  MVKKS  Cath.  Th.  \\\.  §  6.  22  In  no  case  have 
we  any  proof,  .of  Truth  having  been  as  supernaturally  con- 
veyed  by  any  men  to  their  fellows  as  it  has  been  conveyed 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  themselves. 

t  2.  Abnormally,  preternaturally. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeatfs  Er.  Chintrg.  28b/i  The 
blopde  which  supernaturallye  hath  issued  out  of  any  parte. . 
as  in  those  which  spitt  bloode,  or  bleed  e  much  out  of  the 
nose.  1752  LAW  Sf>ir.  Love  n.  (1816)  106  Nothing,  .can  be 
done  to  any  creature  supernaturally.  or  in  a  way  that  is 
without,  or  contrary  to,  the  powers  of  nature. 

3.  More  than  naturally  ;  to  an  abnormal  extent ; 
extraordinarily.   Obs.  or  arch. 

1589  NASHE  Pref.  Greene's  Menafihon.  (Arb.)  n  Sir  lohn 
Clieeke,  a  man  of  men,  supernaturally  traded  in  al  tonyues. 
c  1590  MARLOWK  Faustns  ix,  I'le  gul  him  supernaturally. 
1599  BJoxsoxCjv«M/Vj./i'rt'.ii.iv.(Qo.  i6oi)Youneuersktnd 
a  new  beauty  more  prosperously  in  your  life,  nor  more  super 
naturally  [ed.  1616  metaphysically],  1853  G.  BRIMLF.Y  Ess., 
Bleak  Ho.  (1858)  289  So  dreadfully  amiable  and  superna 
turally  benevolent. 

Supernaturalness.  [f.  as  prec.  + -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  supernatural ;  supernatural 
character. 

1730  BAILEY  (fol.),  Supernaturalness.  1817  COLERIDGE 
Biog.  Lit.  xxiii.  (1907)  II.  198  Notwithstanding  the  super, 
naturalness  of  the  storm,  .the  whole  of  his  gang  had  been 
saved.  1873  SPENCER  Stud.  Social,  vii.  (1874)  170  Declining 
monarchical  power  brings  with  it  decreasing  belief  in  the 
supernaturalness  of  the  monarch.  1898  T.  ADAMSON  StuJ. 
Mind  in  Christ  iii.  72  The  supernaturalness  of  Christ's 
knowledge. 

Supernature  (sW-pajn^tiui,  -tjaj).  [f.  SUPER- 
+  NATURE,  after  supernatural^  That  which  is 
above  nature  ;  a  supernatural  realm  or  system  of 
things;  something  super  natural. 

1844  THACKERAY  May  Gambols  Wks.  1002  XIII.  436  A 
conversation,  .which  mi^t  have  been  taken  from  nature,  or 
Mother  Bunch's  delightful  super-nature.  \%*$Chamb.  Jrnt. 
X.  217  There  is  a  certain  mystery  and  supernature  about 
Wilkinson.  1876  J.  WEISS  JFzV,  Hum.  .y  Shaks.  xi.  369  The 
eldritch  women  are  the  nearest  hint  of  supernature  which 
he  had.  1898  CLODD  Tom  Tit  Tot  Introd.  2  When  these 
[tales]  were  woven  out  of  old  traditions,  no  sharp  lints 
severed  nature  from  super-nature. 

Super  regulum,  obs.  var.  SUPERNACULUM. 
t  SupCTnity.  Obs.  rarer**,  [ad.  L.  supernitas, 
f.  supernus  SUPERS'.] 
1711  BAILEY,  Snj>ernity% .  .a  being  above  or  aloft. 

t  Superncroical,  a.  Obs.  humorous  nonce-wd. 
[f.  SUPER-  III  +  NODDY  J^.!  +  -ICAL.]  Extremely 
silly.  So  f  Superno'dity,  excessive  silliness. 

1504  Taming  of  Shre~M  (Shaks.  Soc.  1844)  24  O  super- 
nodicall  foule  I  1613  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Latigk  *  he  Ent 
Wks.  (1630)  ii.  70/2  To  giue  you  titles  supernodicall.  1622 
BRETON  Strange  Newes  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  6/2  One  greate 
foole.  .willing  to  shew  the  j^reatnesse  of  his  little  wit.. to 
the  subiects  of  his  Supernoditie, 

Superno  rmal,  a.     [SUPER- 4  a.] 

1.  Exceeding  that  which  is  normal. 

1868  W.  R.  GRKG  Lit.  %  Soc.  Judgm.  356  This  vast  amount 
of  super-normal  celibacy.  1910  G.  TYRRELL  Autobiog.(.i^\^) 
I.  iii.  33  This  deafness  is  covered  by  the  acquired,  super- 
normal  acuteness  of  the  other  ear. 

2.  Applied  to  phenomena  of  an  extraordinary  or 
exceptional  kind,  invoking  a  higher  law  or  prin 
ciple    than    those    ordinarily    occurring,    but    not 
necessarily  supernatural.      Also  absol. 

1885  MYEKS  in  Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Res.  III.  30  note,  I  have 
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ventured  to  coin  the  word  'supernormal '  to  be  applied  to 
phenomena  which  ace  beyond  what  usually  happens. . .  By  a 
supernormal  phenomenon  I  mean,  ..one  which  exhibits  the 
action  of  laws  higher,  in  a  psychical  aspect,  than  are  dis 
cerned  in  action  in  everyday  life.  1886  Times  30  Oct.  94 
The  phenomena  of  mesmerism,  of  hypnotism,  and  of  other 
abnormal  or  supernormal  conditions  of  the  human  con 
sciousness.  1898  Month  Sept.  228  Alleged  instances  of  the 
supernormal. 
Hence  Superno'rmally  adv. 

1895  Daily  News  22  Nov.  4/7  Knowledge  super  normally 
acquired.  .  1899  A.  LANG  Myth,  Rit.  A>  Rtlig.  xii.  II.  33, 
Morals  divinely  and  supernormally  revealed. 

t  Superiru'meral,  a,  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  super 
numerum:  see  SUPER-  n  and  NUMERAL.]  =  .SU 
PERNUMERARY  a.  \. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  in.  ix.  577  My  booke  is  alwayes 
one:  except  that..  I  give  my  selfe  law  to  adde  thereto., 
some  supenmmeral  [orig.  $upemu»te>aire\  embletne.  1638 
FEATLY  Strict.  Lyndom.  \.  57,  I  answer  for  the  Knight,  that 
he  created  no  supernumerall  cardinal!:  for  he  would  not 
usurpe  upon  the  Popes  priviledge. 

Supernu  merariness.  rare.  [f.  next  + 
-NESS.]  The  state  of  being  supernumerary;  excess 
above  the  regular  or  required  number. 

1632  H.  L/ESTRANGE  Amer.  no  Jewes  68  Reasons.. for 
Plantation. ..  i.  Expulsion.  2.  Supernumerarinesse.  1657  J. 
SERGEANT  Schism  Dispaclit  649  If  there  were  any  error  in 
the  supernumerarines  of  Bishops  out  of  some  one  Province. 
1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

Supernumerary  (sI«p3jniwMnerari),a.and  sb. 

\    [ad.  late  L.  supemumerdrius  applied  to  soldiers 

added  to  a   legion  after   it   is  complete,  f.  super 

numerum  :  see  SUPER-  1 1  and  -ARY  *.     Cf.  obs.  F. 

1    supernuineraire  (mod.F.  surnum^raire],  It.  sopran- 

|   numerario,  Sp.,  Pg.  supimumerarto.]    A.  adj. 

1.  That  is  beyond  or  in  excess  of  the  usual,  proper, 
I    regular, stated,  or  prescribed  number  or  •(•quantity  ; 

additional,    extra,  left   over.      Now  rare   in  the 
general  sense. 

1603  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  i.  §  i  As  for  that  part  [of  the 
ology],  which  seemeth  supernumerarie,  which  is  Prophecie, 
it  is  but  Diuine  Historic.  1640  Bf.  HALL  Episc.  11.  iii.  96 
St.  Paul,  the  Posthumous,  and  Supernumerary,  but  no  lesse 
glorious  Apostle,  1684  FOUNTAINHALL  Den's.  (1759)  I.  258 
Only  by  one  vote  supernumerary,  they  repelled  the  late 
Magistrates  defences.  1694  FALLE  Jersey  \\.  70  To  buy  up 
•  this  Supernumerary  Cldar,  and  distill  it  into  brandy.  1711 
!  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  no  p  2  When  Night  heightens  the  Aw- 
fulness  of  the  Place,  and  pours  out  her  supernumerary 
Horrors  upon  every  thing  in  it.  1711  HKAKNE  Collect. 
(O.  H.S.)  III.  425  Mr.  Burghers 's  Plate  is  mightily  appro v'd 
of. .  .1  have  had  supernumerary  Copies  wrought  off.  1742 
BLAIR  Grave  19  The  sickly  taper.  .Lets  fall  a  supernumerary 
horror.  1749  [J.  MASON]  Numbers  in  Poet.  Cotnp.  61  This 
Measure  consists  of  all  Trochees,  with  a  supernumerary 
long  Syllable  at  the  End  of  the  Line.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler 
No.  29  p  3  The  hours  which  I  was  obliged  to  watch . .  I  con 
sidered  as  supernumerary.  1831  BREWSTER  Optics  xxxii.  265 
Within  the  primary  rainbow,,  .and  without  the  secondary 
one,  there  have  been  seen  supernumerary  bows.  1872  O.  W. 
HOLMES  Poet  Brenkf.-t,  xi.  34^  My  supernumerary  fellow- 
boarder,  whom  I  would  have  dispensed  with  as  a  cumberer 
of  the  table,  has  proved  a  ministering  angel. 

in  pvst-j>osition  or  predicatirely  (const,  to).  1646  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  xii.  219  The  intercalation  of  one  day 
every  fourth  yeare,  ..or6  houres  supernumerary.  1667  MIL 
TON  /'.  L.  x.  887  A  Rib.. from  me  drawn,  Well  if  thrown 
out,  as  supernumerarie  To  my  just  number  found.  1670 
WALLIS  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Set.  Men  (1841)  II.  519,  I  sent 
yesterday.. a  cut  supernumerary  to  perfect  what  1  sent  you 
before. 

b.  spec.  Applied  to  an  official,  officer,  or  em 
ployee  not  formally  belonging  to  the  regular  body 

I    or  staff,  but  associated  with  it  to  assist  in  case  of 

1   need  or  emergency.     (See  11.  b,  c.) 

16*4  LD.  KPR.  WILLIAMS  in  Forte scut  Papers  (Camden)  303 
To  make  him  a  supernumerarye  ludge  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  without  fee  or  charge.  1683  W.  LLOYD  in  Lett;  Lit, 
Men  (Camden)  188  To  be  a  supernumerary  Usher  in  his 
Schoole.  1693  LUTTKELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  III.  67  Edward 
Southwell,  esq.,..is  sworn, .a  supernumerary  clerk  to  the 
council!.  1726  AYLIFFE  Parergon  139  In  some  of  the  said 
Churches  there  are  supernumerary  Canons  (whom  we  falsely 
call  Prebendaries).  xSoa  JAMES  Milit.  Diet,,  Supernuuie- 
rary...ln  a  strict  military  sense  it  means  the  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  that  are  attached  to  a  regiment 
or  battalion  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  places  of  such 
as  fall  in  action,  and  for  the  better  management  of  the  rear 
ranks  when  the  front  is  advancing  or  engaged.  1824  in 
Spirit  Pub  I.  Jrnls.  (1825)  309  A  youthful  supernumerary 
compositor,  .in  a  printing  establishment. 

c.  /3o(.  and  Z,ool.  Applied  to  structures  or  organs 
occurring  (either   in   individuals   or  in  types)    in 
addition  to  the  normal  ones. 

1733  G.  DOUGLAS  tr.  Wtnslow*s  Anat.  \.  ii.  §  19(1756)  1.  53, 
I  call  by  the  name  of  supernumerary  Hones,  several  pieces 
fuund  in  some  Skulls,  chiefly  between  the  Parietal  and  Occi 
pital  Bones.  /6id.t  The  supernumerary  Teeth  placed  out 
of  the  Rank  of  the  rest.  1828  STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  I. 
469  Dactylopterus .  .volitans,.  .supernumerary  pectoral  fins 
very  large.  1835  LVHLL  Princ.  Ceol.  in.  iii.  (ed.  4)  II.  438 
Those  races  of  do^s  which  have  a  supernumerary  toe  on 
the  liind  foot.  1857  A.  GRAY  first  Less.  Hot,  (1866)  26  Ac 
cessory  or  Supernumerary  Buds.  1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract. 
Surg.  I.  563  Supernumerary  teeth  are  not  infrequently 
found  In  the  upper  Incisive  region. 

2.  That  is  beyond  the  number  needed  or  desired  ; 
superfluous,  unnecessary.     Now  rare. 

1640  BP.  HALL  Chr.  Moder.  i.  vi.  54  The  lavish,  and  super 
numerary  carowses  of  drunkennesse.  1654  H.  L'ESTKANGE 
Chas.  I  (1655)  130  That  he  might  therefore  take  the 
better  notice  of  what  was  supernumerary  to  his  own  pre- 
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servation.  1712  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  413  F6  Were  it  not 
to  add  Supernumerary  Ornaments  to  the  Universe.  1751 
JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  126  PS  Nor  should  it  [sc.  fear]  be 
suffered  to.. beset  life  with  supernumtrary  distresses.  1847 
DE  QUINCEY  Sp.  Mil.  Nun  i,  He  had  three  daughters  al 
ready... Supernumerary  daughters  were  the  very  nuisance 
of  Spain. 

t  &.  Exceeding  or  excessive  in  number ;  too  or 
more  numerous.  Obs.  rare. 

1682  Sec.  Plea  Nonconf.  58  Here's  a  Religious  Exercise 
to  a  supernumerary  Company.  1715  H  'odnnv  Corr.  (1843) 
II.  27  We  shall  have  few  Tories  in.  [We]  hear,. .the  Whigs 
in  England  are  vastly  supernumerary. 

B.  sb.  A  supernumerary  person  or  thing  ;  one 
beyond  the  regular,  usual,  or  necessary  number ; 
an  additional  or  extra  one  associated  with  the 
regular  body  or  set ;  esp.  a  supernumerary  official 
or  employee,  a.  gen. 

1639  BAKF.R  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  IV.  206  You  may  consult 
with  Vida  and  Eracastorius ;  and  if  they  be  not  of  th«  same 
opinion,  Scaliger  maybe  the  supernumerary.  1668  H.  MORE 
Dh'.Dial.  i.ii.  §  11.  236  That  Divine  Provideilce  in  the  gene 
rations  of  Kishes,  Birds  and  Beasts,  cast  up  in  her  account 
the  Supernumeraries  that  were  to  be  meat  for  the  rest.  1670 
K.  COKE  Disc.  Trade  36  Supernumeraries  of  Solicitors, 
Bankers,  Scriveners,  and  Useiers.  1691  in  Cat.  Treas. 
Papers  (1868)  I.  Pref.  52  Your  petr  collected  the  duty  of 
excise,  .of  Endfield.  .and  in  bringing  to  London  the  money 
..he  and  the  supervisor  &  supernumerary  were  sett  upon 
neare  Edmington.  1719  LONDON  &  WISE  Cottipl.  Card.  225 
When  I  Plant  two  Roots  near  each  otlier. .  I  ..reject  both 
Branches  which  shoot  from  the  two  opposite  Ears,  to  avoid 
that  Confusion  of  those  Supernumeraries  which  injure  the 
principal  Stem.  1737  FIKLDINC  Tutuble-tioun  Dick  Ded., 
You  are  too  great.. a  Manager,  to  keep  a  needless  super 
numerary  in  your  house.  1835  W.  IRVING  Tour  Prairies  ii, 
Such  of  our  horses  as  had  not  been  tired  out.. were  taken 
with  us  as  pack-horses,  or  supernumeraries.  1860  EMERSON 
Cotui.  Lt/i>,  Health  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  358  The  eldest  son 
must  inherit  the  manor ;  what  to  do  with  this  supernu 
merary  ? 

b.  On  board  ship,  a  sailor,  or  one  of  a  body  of 
sailors,  over  and  above  the  ship's  complement. 

1666  PEMTS  Diary  23  July,  Sixteen  ships.. certainly  might 
have  been  manned,  and  they  been  serviceable  in  the 
fight,  and  yet  the  fleete  well-manned,  according  to  the 
excesse  of  supernumeraries,  which  we  hear  they  have.  1758 
M.  P."s  Let.  on  Kavy  n  The..  Practice  of  bearing  Men 
upon  the  Books  of  his  Majesty's  Ships.. as  Supernume 
raries;  under  which  Denomination  they  are  intitled  to 
Victuals  only.. and  not  to  Wages.  1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom 
Cringle  xv,  The  whole  crew  with  our  black  supernumeraries. 

O.  An  additional  officer  attached  to  a  body  of 
men  in  the  army  or  navy  for  some  special  purpose. 

1796  Instr.  <$•  Reg.  Cavalry  (1813)  35  Each  rank  in  single 
fde  (the  rear  supernumeraries  still  on  the  flank).  1811 
Rcgul.  %  Orders  Army  109  For  the  purpose  of  Instruction, 
young  Officers  may  be  put  on  Duty  as  Supernumeraries 
with  senior  Officers.  1849  COBDEN  Speeches  85  Supernu 
meraries  (superintendents  from  admirals  downwards).  1877- 
81  VOYLE  &  STEVENSON  Milit.  Diet.  Suppl.  s.v.,  An  officer 
shall  be  retained  as  a  supernumeiary  on  the  strength  of  the 
regiment  or  corps:— 'a)  In  case  of  a  reduction  in  the  estab 
lishment  or  corps... (b)  While  waiting  a  vacancy  after  retir 
ing  from  the  Seconded  List. 

d,  A  retired  \Vesleyan  minister. 

IT  1791  WESLEY  Minutes  Sev.  Cowers.  Wks.  1830  VIII. 
326  How  can  we  provide  for  superannuated  and  supernu 
merary  Preachers  V]  a  1791  —  in  Southey  Comm.-pl.  Bk. 
Ser,  11.  (1849)  35  When  his  strength  for  labour  fails  him,  he 
..is  made  a  supernumerary,  and  derives  a  small  assistance 
..from  a  fund  to  which  he  paid,  during  his  health,  one 
guinea  per  annum.  i8»a  J.  MACDONALD  Mem.  J.  Benson 
437  Mr.  Rankin,  an  old  Preacher,  .who  resided  in  London 
as  a  Supernumerary.  1885  Minutes  Wcsleyan  Con/,  n 
What  Supernumeraries  now  return  to  the  full  work  ? 

e.  Theatr.  A  person   employed  in  addition  to 
the  regular  company,  who  appears  on  the  stage 
but  does  not  speak.      Colloq.  abbreviated  super 
(see  SUPER  sb.  3). 

1836  DICKKNS  Sk.  Boz,  Brokers'  Shops.  Purchased  of 
some  wretched  supernumeraries  or  sixth-rate  actors.  1851 
MAYHEW  Loud.  Labour  I.  383/1,  I .  .sunk  to  be  a  supernu 
merary  for  u.  a  night  at  one  of  the  theatres.  1886  Acadtmy 
30  Jan.  83/2  A  stage  crowded  with  supernumeraries,  Hooded 
with  strange  lights. 

Hence  Snpernu'merarysliip,  the  position  of  a 
supernumerary. 

1898  B.  GREGORY  Side  Lights  548  The  second  supernu- 
meraryship  of  Mr.  Everett. 

t  Supemu  nierate,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L. 
super  numerum  beyond  the  number  + -ATE  3;  cf. 
SUPER-  ii,  (Late  L.  supernumcrare  =  to  count  in 
over  and  above.)]  trans.  To  outnumber. 

1689  G.  HARVEY  Curing  Dis.  by  Expect,  ix.  65  The  In 
juries  of  bleeding.. do  by  far  supernumerate  the  benefits 
received  by  it. 

t  Superntrmerous,  a-  Obs.  rare.  [SUPER- 
9  a.]  Excessive  in  number  ;  too  numerous. 

ai66i  FULLER  Worthies,  Northampt.  (1662)  n.  298  The 
Earl  of  Oxford  was  heavily  fined  for  supernumerous  atten 
dance.  1756  Monitor  No.  26.  I.  233  To  save  the  expence  of 
keeping  up  a  supernumerous  army. 

Supero-  (sfwpew),  modern  combining  form  of 
L.  superus  that  is  above,  upper  (see  SUPERIOR),  in 
terms  of  anatomy  and  zoology,  designating  parts 
situated  above  or  on  the  upper  side.  a.  in  adjs., 
as  Supero-ante-rior  a.t  situated  above  and  in 
front ;  Superodo'rsal  a.,  situated  above  and 
towards  the  back ;  Supero-exte-rnal  a.t  situated 
above  and  on  the  outside  ;  Superofro-ntal  a*, 
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situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead,  or  of  the 
frontal  lobe  of  the  brain;  Supero-iute  rnal  a.t 
situated  above  and  on  the  inside  ;  Superola'teral 
a.,  situated  above  and  on  one  side  ;  Supcro- 
occi-pital  a.  =  SUPKBOCCIPITAL  ;  Superopos- 
te'rior  a.,  situated  above  and  behind.  b.  in 
derived  ad  vs.,  as  supcrodorsally,  -externally,  -in 
ternally,  -posteriorly. 

1849  DANA  Geol.  App.  i.  (1850)  6;6  *Supero  anterior  margin 
slightly  depressed.  1899  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London  19  Dec. 
1029  *Supero-dorsully  it  [the  prootic]  is  notched  to  form  the 
inferior  border  of  the  floccular  fossa.  1903  Ibid.  17  Mar. 
269  The  alisphenoid.  .is  not  yet  completely  ossified..  .  Its 
*supero-external  angle  is  produced  outwards  to  form  the 
postorbital  process.  1899  Ibid.  19  Dec.  1029  The  exoccipital 
..is  bounded  *supero-internally  by  the  supraoccipital,  and 
*supera-externally  by  that  portion  of  tiie  prootic  cartilage 
which  lodges  the  floccular  fossa.  1875  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  874/1 
ftt'te,  The  *supero*,  mid-,  and  infero-frontal  subdivisions  of 
the  frontal  area  of  the  skull.  1890  HILLINGS  Mcd.  Diet.  s.v. 
Frontal^  The  superior  frontal  or  supero-frontal  [sutcus]. 
1870  ROLLESTON  A  )iim.  Life  103  Common  Crayfish.  .  .The 
*supero-  lateral  ossicles.  1866  J.  A.  MKIGS  Cranial  /•'<»  ms 
Amer.  Aborig,  29  No.  1447.  .exhibits  the  *supero-occipital 
flatness  of  the  Swedish  form.  1852  D*x\Crf<st.  n.  1272  This 
*supero-posterior  portion  of  the  shell.  1849  —  </V<?/.  App.  i. 
(1850)  699  *Supero-posteiiorly  there  are  four  smaller.  .de 
pressions. 

Su:perocci'pital,  a.  and  sb.  Anat.  and  Zool. 
[SUPEK-  I  b.]  a.  adj.  Situated  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  occiput  or  back  of  the  head.  b.  sb.  The 
superoccipital  bone,  an  element  of  the  skull 
usually  forming  part  of  the  occipital  bone,  but  in 
some  lower  vertebrates  constituting  a  distinct  bone. 

1854  OWEN  m  Orr"s  Ctrc.  Sci.^  Org.  Nat.  I.  205  The  neural 
spine..  is  the  'superoccipital1.  1858  HOBLYS  Diet.  Terms 
Aled.  (ed.  8),  Super-occipital  Bone.  1875  Encycl.  Brit.  III. 
705/2  (Birds),  The  perfected  occipital  arch  has  a  pair  of 
super-occipitals.  .as  in  man. 

Su'peroctave.    A/us.     [SUPER-  6  d.]     a.  An 

organ-stop  sounding  two  octaves  higher  lhan  the 
ordinary  pitch,  i.e.  a:i  octave  above  that  called 
'octave'  (OCTAVE  30)  ;  =  FIFTEENTH  IJ.  2  b.  b.  *  A 
coupler  pulling  down  keys  one  octave  above  those 
struck'  (Stainer  and  Barrett  Diet.  Mus.  T.  1876). 
[1688  in  Hopkins  Organ  (1870)  453  [The  fine  organ  in  the 
Temple  Church  was  built  by  Father  Smith,  in  i633.  ..The 
following  is  a  copy  of  Father  Smith's  original  disposition  of 
the  Stops].  .Great  Organ...  4.  Quinta,  of  mettle..  .5.  Super 
Octavo.]  1884  Kncycl.  Brit.  XVII.  831/2  The  3  [=  2-foot] 
fifteenth,  or  superoctave,  of  the  great  organ. 

t  Supero'nerate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  legal  L. 
sitperonenit',  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  siiperonerdre 
(Bracton),  f.  super-  SUPER-  9  b  -i-  onerarc  to 
ONERATI:.]  trans.  To  overload;  to  burden  exces 
sively.  So  f  Su:peronera'tion  [ad.  legal  L.srtper- 
oneratto],  overloading. 

1607  COWELL  Interf>r.  s.v.  Commissariet  The  Bishop.. 
doeth  by  superonerating  their  circuit  with  a  commissarie 
..wrong,  .the  poorer  sort  of  subjects.  1638  RAWLEY  tr. 
Bacon's  Life  fy  DeatJt  (1650)  64  Aire  begets  new  Aire  out  of 
watry  moisture,  yet  notwithstanding  the  old  Aire  still  re 
mains;  whence  commeth  that  Super-Oiieration  of  the  Aire. 
1671  R.  BOHUN  Wind  14  It  must  needs,  .crow'd  and  super- 
onerate  the  former  Spaces.  Ibid.  16  I3y  the  Repletion,  or 
Superoneration  of  the  Atmosphere. 

fSupero'rdinanced,  #•  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f. 
SUPER-  II  +  ORDIXANCE  +  -ED-  (the  suffix  being 
irregularly  used).]  That  is  or  professes  to  be  above, 
i.e.  not  subject  to,  ordinances  (see  ORDI.VAXCE  8). 
So  f  Supero-rdiuancer,  f  SuperoTdinanoing 
ppl.  a. 

1656  S.  Wis'TER.SVr/rt.  IT:  Our  superordinanc'd  men  that 
are  above  ordinances  but  below  pietie.  a.  1665  J.  GOODWIN 
Keing  filled  with  the  Spirit  (1867)  348  Men  who  suffer 
themselves  to  be  led  by  this  supcrordinancin.;  spirit.  Ibid. 
359  The  reason..  by  which  the  seekers  or  super-ordi  nance  rs 
do  make  attempt  to  justify  their  .  .giving  over  the  ministry 
of  the  gospel. 

Supero'rdinary,  a.  [SUPER-  4  a.]  That  is 
above,  beyond,  or  superior  to  the  ordinary. 

1630  A*,  yohitson's  Kingd.  <f  Commit).  388  Recommended 
to  that  honour,  for  some  superordinary  skill  at  their  weapon. 
1706  E.  WARD  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  43  When  he  geu 
a  superordinary  Dinner.  i8oz  12  BEN  THAM  Ration.  "Judic. 
Kvid.  (1827)  V.  57  A  man  of  super-ordinary  probity.  1903 
Edin.  Rfi>.  Jan.  77  Influences  that  should  rather  be  defined 
as  superordinary  than  supernatural. 

Supero  rdinate,  a.  (sb.}  [f.  SUPER-  II,  after 
rank  : 


Superior  in   rank  :   the  opposite  of 
SUBORDINATE.    Now  only  in  Logic.     Const,  to. 

1  6*0  T.  SCOTT  God  fy  King  (1623)  84  You  that  are  next  the 
lowest,  consider  the  like,  and  so  successmely  as  you  are 
superordinate.  1801-11  nvtlUUI  Ration.  Judic.  AY//. 
(1827)  I.  59  The  judge  of  appeal,  superordinate  to  the  judge 
first  spoken  of.  1817  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  v.  ix.  II.  719 
Whatsoever  patronage  is  in  the  hands  of  the  subordinate  and 
obeying  body,  in  reality  l>elongs  to  the  superordinate  and 
commanding.  1864  How  EN  Logic  iv.  87  Animal  is  Superior 
or  Superordinate  to  mammal. 

b.  sb.  One  who  is  superior  in  rank  ;  a  superior. 

1801  -ij  BF.NTHAM  A'.i//-'«.  Judic.  F.vid.  (1827)  V.  556  */»f>, 
This  unlearned  judge  copying  the  pattern  set  him  by  his 
learned  superordinntes.  1816-30  —  Offic.  Apt.  Maximized, 
Extract  Const.  Code  (1830)  14  Service  rendered  by  a  sub 
ordinate,  the  superordiyate  not  having  contributed  any  thing 
lo  the  performance  of  it. 

Supero  rdiliate,  v.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.]  trans. 
To  place  in  a  superior  order  or  rank.  Const,  to. 


1853  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Logic  App.  Si.  443  Two  notions  are 
superordinated  to  a  third. 

Sirperordina  tion,  [ad.  eccl.  I.,  super- 
ordindtio,  -dnetn  choice  of  a  bishop's  successor,  f. 
superoniinare  :  see  SUPER-  13  and  ORDINATION.] 

1.  Ordination    of   a    person,  while    another    still 
holds  an  office,  to  succeed  him  in  that  office  when 
it  shall  become  vacant,  rare. 

1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  u.  ii.  §  27  After  the  death  of  Augus 
tine,  Laurentius.  .succeeded  him,  whom  Augustine,  in  his 
Life-time,  .ordained  in  that  Place..  .Such  a  super-Ordina 
tion  in  sucii  cases  was  Canonical). 

2.  Logic.  The  action  of  superordiuating  or  con 
dition    of    being    superordinated  ;     superordinate 
position  or  relation. 

1864  BOWEN  Logic  viii.  244  The  relations  of  inclusion  and 
exclusion,  of  subordination  and  superorduiation,  of  Inten 
sion  and  Extension,  existing  between  two  Concepts  and  a 
Third.  1887  W.  L.  DAVIDSON  in  J/tWApr.  234  The  rela 
tions  that  obtain  between  groups  are  those  of  subordination, 
superordination  and  co-ordination. 

t  Su  perparti'cular,  a,  (s&.)  Arith.  Obs.  [ad. 
late  1*.  superparticuldris  :  see  SUFEK-  14  and  PAR 
TICULAR.]  Applied  to  a  ratio  in  which  the  ante 
cedent  contains  the  consequent  once  with  one 
aliquot  part  over  (e.g.  i£,  i|,  ij  times),  i.  e.  the 
ratio  of  any  number  to  thu  next  below  it  (£.  £>  5;  ! 
also  {multiple  superparticular}  to  one  in  which  the 
antecedent  contains  the  consequent  any  number  ot 
times  with  one  aliquot  part  over  (e.g.  2^7  2\,  3^, 
3-5-.).  Also  sb.j  a  superparticular  ratio. 

*557  RECORDE  ll'hetst.  B  ij,  If  the  greater  [number]  con- 
taine  the  lesser,  and  any  one  parte  of  hym,  that  propor- 
lion  is  called  Superparticulare.  1570  BIU.INGSLF.Y  Euclii 
v.  127  b,  Multiplex  Superperticular  is  when  the  antecedent 
containeth  the  consequent  more  then  once,  and  moreoucr 
onely  one  parte  of  the  same.  155*7  MOKLEY  Introd.  Mus. 
Annot.,  Proportions  of  multiplicitte  might  be..  vse<i..  with 
out  great,  .offence  :  but  those  superparticulars  and  super- 
partients  carry  great  difficultie,  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mil. 
i.  iii.  i.  iv,  'Tis  superparticular,  sesqttialtera^  scsqtiitcrti^i 
..all  those  geometrical  proportions  are  too  little  to  express 
it.  (11696  SCARBURGH  Eitclid  (1705)  1  8a  In  all  Superpar- 
ticulars  the  Numerator  is,  or  may  ever  be  reduced  to  ;m 
Unite.  Ibid.,  If,.  there  remains,  .any  Quoial  part  of  the 
Consequent,  .then  the  proportion  is  called  Multiple  Super- 
particular.  1776  SIR  J.  HAWKINS  Gen.  Hist.  Mus.  \.  \\.  3j 
i'he  sesquioctave  tone,  as  being  in  a  superparticular  ratio, 
is  incapable  of  an  equal  division.  1841  .Smith's  Diet.  Gr.<\ 
Rom.  Antiq.  624/2  Each  of  the  four  ratios..  is  superparti 
cular;  i.  e.,  the  two  terms  of  each  differ  from  one  another 
by  unity. 

Hence  t  Su:perparticula*rity. 

1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  Annot.,  Al  spundes  contained 
in  habitude  of  multiplicitie,  or  superparticularity,  were  of 
the  olde  musicians  esteemed  consonantes. 

t  Superpa  rtient,  a.  (st.)  Arith.  Obs.  [ad. 
late  L.  superpartienteni)  -ens,  f.  super-  SUPER-  14 
+  par  liens,  pr.  pple.  of  partlrl  to  divide.]  Applied 
to  a  ratio  in  which  the  antecedent  contains  the 
consequent  once  (or,  multiple  superpartient^  any 
number  of  times)  with  any  number  greater  than 
one)  of  aliquot  parts  over.  Also  sb.,  a  super- 
partient  ratio. 

1557  RECOHDE  IVhftst.  B  ij  b,  If  the  difference  be  .2.  partes 
.3.  partes,  or  more  partes  :  the  proportion  is  named  super- 
partiente.  Ass  lo  ?•  l$7°  BILLINGSLEY  Euclid  v.  127  b, 
Multiplex  Superpartient,  is  when  the  antecedent  contayneth 
the  consequent  more  then  once,  and  also  more  partes  then 
one  of  the  consequent.  1597  [see  SUI'KHPAHTICUI.AH].  1694 
I*  hit.  Trans.  Xvll  I.  69  I'he  several  Denominations  of 
Geometrical  Rations,  as  Multiplex,  Superparticular,  Super 
partient.  a  1696  SCARBURGH  Kuctid  (1705)  180,  8  to  3  is  in 
pro(>ortion  Multiple  Superparlient.  1709-29  [see  SUPF.K- 
14].  1788  T.  TAYLOR  Frocltts  I.  50  Every  kind  of  reasons 
[=  ratios],  multiplex,  super-particular,  super-partient,  and 
the  opposite  to  the-;e. 

Superphosphate.     [SUPKU-  12  b.] 

1.  Chcm.    A  phosphate  containing  an   excess  of 
phosphoric  acid  ;  an  acid  phosphate. 

1797  PKARSOS  m  Phil.  Trans.   LXXXVIII.  17  It  was.. 

Schecle  who  discovered,  that  the  urine  of  health  y  persons 
contains  superphosphate,  or  acidulous  phosphate,  of  lime. 
1811  A.  T.  THOMSON  Lond.  Di$p.  (1818)  479  By  the  strong 
acids  it  [phosphate  of  soda]  is  converted  into  superphosphate 
of  soda.  1876  HAKLKY  Rty/e's  Mat.  Mfd.  (ed.tO)6a  When 
the  superphosphate  is  heated  with  charcoal,  tnbasic  phos 
phate  is  re-formed,  and  phosphoric  acid  .set  free. 

2.  In  full    superphosphate  of  time  :    an  impure 
superphosphate  of  lime  prepared  by  treating  bones, 
coprolites,  etc.  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  used  as  a 
manure. 

1843  W.  HAY  in  Farmer's  M.if,  Jan.  42/2  By  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  bones  a  superphosphate  of  lime  is  pro- 
!  duced.  l86t  Times  10  Oct.,  Swedes,  manured  and  sown 
with  guano  and  superphospli-ite.  1868  Ke/>.  tf.S.  COMMIX* 
sioner  Agric.  (1869)  221  A  hundred  and  fifty  to  a  hundred 
and  seventy-live  pounds  of  superphosphate  strewn  in  the 
furrows  to  be  ridged  over.  1879  C*sselfs  Techn.  I'.diic.  II. 
108/2  Mineral  superphosphate  is  prepared  by  pourin-  sul 
phuric  acid  .  .on  phosphorite  or  coprolites. 

Snperphy  sical,  a.  [Sumi-  4.]  That  is 
above,  or  of  a  higher  order  than,  the  physical  ;  =* 

IIVI'KKl'HVSICAL. 

aifcj  T.  CAHTWRIGHT   Con/at.    K/ieui.  ff.  T.  (1618)  228 

Supernatural!  anil  Superphisidll  Theology.  1865  fall  .Mall 

Gai.  19  Oct.  3  'What  cause*  the  motor  nerves  to  pull  the 

!    'rigger?'     Is  the  cause  phyMcal  or  ^ui>er-physical  ?     1880 

I     N.  SMYTH  Old  F.titks  in  AVn-  /./V*'  vii.  d88j)  281  Any 

1    suggest  tons,  or  intimations,  whiJi  ni.iy  come  to  us.,  of  super- 


physical  modes  or  spheres  of  existence,  1904  H.  A.  A. 
KENNRDY  .V/.  rants  Concept.  Last  Things  v.  233  The 
process  of  super-physical  activity  in  the  existence  of  the 
exalted  Christ. 

t  Su'perplus.  Chiefly  Sc.  Obs.  [a.  med.L. 
supcrplus  :  see  SLTEK-  13  and  PLUS.]  --=  Si'uri.rs. 

1561  Keg.  I'rivy  Council  Scot.  (1877)  I.  193  Samekle  thairof 
to  be  employit  to  the  (Jueins  Majestic.  .,  and  samekle  thalr- 
of  to  l  he  mini.sleris.  .  ;  and  the  excrescence  and  super  pi  us  to 
be  assign  it  to  the  auld  possessouris.  1584  H.  K.  tr.  Hero 
dotus  i.  14  \V6  a  super  pi  us  &  addition  of  24  powndes.  1591 
R.  HnucK  Serin,  v.  L  iij,  And  when,  tftcr  ilitir  maner;  tht-y 
haue  satisfied  him,  they  make  a  snperpliis,  quhilk  they  call 
workes  of  supercrogalioun.  1641  in  Fasti  A  herd.  (1854)  157 
They  prdene  the  superplu-.  of  the  rents  of  the  .said  hischoprik 
to  be  imployed  upone  the  rtpnratione  of  the  edifices  of  the 
said  colledges.  1687  [SHIELDS]  H  ind  let  loose  105  A  super. 
plus  of  Camion.  1760  C.  JOHNSTON  Chr\  sal  (1822)  I.  24  To 
employ  the  super-pins  in  acts  <_  f  private  benevolence.  1762 
GoLPSM.  Ess.,  Female  ll'arriors.  There  must  be  a  super- 
plus  of  the  other  sex.  1796  ANSA  .SKWAKD  Lett.  (1811)  IV. 
224  A  superplus  of  time  from  that  uhith  is  employed  in 
providing  for  his  nntuial  wants.  1815  J.  NK.HOI.SON  O/>er. 
Mecli.  172  The  cold-wattr  pump  F  keeps  up  an  abundant 
supply  in  the  ci.stcrn  HE,  and  the  superplns  is  discharyt-d 
at  W. 
tSuperplusage.  Cbs.  [r.d.  OK.  superphtsage 

or  med.L.  superptusagiuin  :  see   prtc.   and  -AGE.] 

=  SUBPLUSAGE. 

1450  Kelts  pf  Parlt.  V.  194;'  i  Aunsweryng  to  oure  saide 
I'rogtniiours  of  the  suptrj-lusage.  1509-10  Chr.  Coil.  Ace. 
in  Willis  kV  Clark  C(unl>ri(ige  (i£S6)  II.  ic,6  'I'he  superplus- 
age  of  the  last  atccmpt  xl  ii.  1543  Kiihntcnd  Wills  ;Sur- 
ttes)  48  '1  lie  sui  erpluj-aee  and  ovei  plus  uf  my  goods,  above 
not  bewhethed.  1583  in  Feuillerat  Revets  Q.  KHz.  (1008) 
Table  iii.  360-1  The  hupeiph;sagc  of  his  laste  Dcclaratione 
ended  vlnmo  Octol  ris.  1621  DONNE  Sertn.  Christinas  Day 
(1649)  II.  333  Their  Doctrine  of  Supeierogalion,  that  a  man 
might  do  so  much  mote  then  he  was  bound  to  do  for  God, 
as  that  that  superpiusage  might  save  whom  he  \\  ould.  1661 
J.  FELL  Hammond  14  A  stock  was  rais'd..for  the  appien- 
ti-;ing  of  young  Children.  .  .  And  after  this  there  yet  remain  *d 
a  Superpiusage  for  the  assistance  of  the  neighbour  Parishes. 

t  SuperpO'litic,  a.  Obs.  [SIPKK-  II,  III.]  a. 
In  early  use,  with  reference  to  tie  Jesuits:  Thnt 
is  above  or  overrules  oidinaiy  politics  or  policy. 
b.  Later,  taken  in  the  sense:  O\er-politic,  ex^ 
ceedingly  crafty. 

1599  SANDYS  Europx  Sj>ec.  (1632)  46  That  super-politike 
and  irrefragable  crder  as  they  compt  it,  of  the  Jesuites,  who 
couple  in  their  persuasions,  »s  one  God  and  one  Faith,  so 
one  Pope  and  one  King.  [1640  HOWELL  Dodona's  Gr.  ;g 
That  SUper-politique  and  irrefragable  iocittie  of  the  Luyol- 
ists.]  1641  MILTON  Reform.  \\.  53  [quoting  Sandys],  1(47 
JKR.  TAYLOR  Lib.  Profit,  viii.  152  At  the  Florentine  Council 
the  Latins  acted  their  masterpiece  of  wit  and  stratagem,  the 
gieatest  that  hath  bttn  till  the  famous  and  superpolitkk  de 
sign  of  Tient.  1659  GACDKN  Slight  ifcalits  iicfco)  t,o  1'y  a 
super-politick  policy. 

So  Su'perpoli'tical  a.,  that  is  above  or  indepen 
dent  of  politics. 

1667  LOCKE  /Tfj.  cone.  Toleration  in  Fox  Bouine  Life 
(1876)  I.  182  The  private  and  super-political  concernment 
between  God  and  a  man's  soul,  wherein  the  magislKUe'a 
authotity  is  not  to  interpose. 

Superposable  (s'fipaij'^'zab'l),  a.  [f.  i;ext  + 
-AHLE,]  Capable  of  being  superposed. 

1870  CHAUVENET  F.lcm.  Gecm.  viii.  265  The  triangles  .. 
are  mutually  equilateral,  and  also  isosceles  ;  therefore  they 
are  superposable  and  are  tqual  in  aiea.  i88»  MINCHIN 
Unif-L  Kinemat.  63  Any  two  possible  Bccelenuion  >ystems 
in  uniplanar  moiion  aresuptrtosable  in  a  single  acceleration 
system. 


Superpose  (»'SparpJ»'z)i  v.  [ad.  F.  super- 
poser,  t.  super-  St'i'EH-  2  +  poser  to  I'OSE,  after  L. 
siiperponfre  (see  SITOPOSITION).] 

1.  trans.  To  place  above  or  upon  something  else. 
Usually  in  />s.  />/>/'• ;   often  loose';  of  two  or  more 

•   things  in  a  vertical  series  (=  placed  one  above  or 
ii]  on  another). 

1813  tr.  JlHtiitoMt's  Gcfgnost.  Ess.  Suftifos.  Rocks  90  A 
whitrstone,  which  is  suj.erposed  on  the  formation  of  granite 
and  gneiss.  1843  Lirif  t.tig.  if  Arcli.  Jtnl.  VI.  98/2  The 
column  and  trabcation  in  relief,  and  supeiposcd  upon  the 
frieze  and  arch.  1867  I.  HOGG  Alicivic.  I.  i.  u  The  object- 
glass  was  composed  of  three  lenses  superposed.  1904  Brit. 
Med.  Jrnt.  17  Stpt.  6;6  A  f«-W  parasites  could  he  seen  supcr- 
jxised  or  underlying  a  red  blood  coipuscle. 
b.  Jig.  (Also  atsol.} 

1848  M.  AKSOI  i)  Xtax.  to  Kcfi.l-l.  Fr.  conti*.  10  Bursting 
through  ihe  network  supeipui'd  I'.y  seltish  •  o  iipalion.  1855 
LEWES  Cotthe  (1864)  5^  They  supcipo-e<i/'  txtra,  instead  of 
trying  to  develop*  ab  intr/i.  i'h'i<.  53  His  portraitures  tarry 
their  moral  with  them,  in  them,  but  have  no  moral  super|  psed. 
1906  PKTKIK  Kctig.  AM.  tgift  xii.  78  Amid  all  ihe  varieties 
of  idea  and  bad  readings  superposed,  the  task  of  critical 
understanding  is  almost  hopeless. 

2.  Physics,  etc.  To  bring  into  the  some  position 
so  as  to  coincide  ;  to  cause  to  occupy  or  co-exist  in 
the  same  space  without  destroying  one  another,  as 
two  or  more  sets  of  physical  conditions   e.  g.  umlu- 
Intions,  light-rays,  etc.),  or  one  such  in  relation  to 
another. 

1831  BRKWSTER  Oftits  xii.  105  The  rings  seen  .  will  consist 
of  all  the  seven  differently  coloured  systems  of  rings  super- 
posed  as  it  wt-re.  1854  /VirmtV  rolarizctt  Liffit  (ed.  2) 


1    HKOADIIOLSK   Mus.  Acoustics  178  One  simple  tone  is 
i    thus  superposed  upon  another. 


SUPERPOSED. 

b.  Geom.  To  transfer  (one  magnitude)  ideally 
to  the  space  occupied  by  another,  esp.  so  as  to 
show  that  they  coincide. 

1870  [implied  in  SUPERPOSABLE].  1885  [implied  in  SUPER 
POSED  3). 

Superpo  sed,  />/>/.  a.    [f.  prec.  +  -ED  i.] 

1.  Placed    above   or   upon    something   else,   or 
(loosely,  of  two  or  more  things)  one  above  or  upon 
another. 

1813  tr.  Htimlioldt's  Geognost.  Ess.  Superpos.  Rocks  17  A 
table  in  which  the  superposed  rocks  succeed  each  other  from 
below  upwards.  1861  BERESF.  HOPE  Eng.  Cothedr.  iQth  C. 
ii.  40  Chartres  Cathedral,  .with  the  broad  triplet  and  super 
posed  rose  of  the  west  end.  1875  tr.  Witkowski  (title}  A 
Movable  Atlas  showing  the  positions  of  the  various  Organs 
of  Voice,  Speech,  and  Taste,  by  means  of  superposed 
coloured  plates.  1896  Daily  News  2  Mar.  8/3  Roofing  the 
covered  drain  with  three  superposed  layers  of  iron  girders. 

2.  Bot.  Situated  directly  above  another  part  of 
the  same  kind  (or  one  directly  above  another)  as 
leaves  on  a  stem,  etc. :   opposed  to  alternate. 

1861  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  330  Two  ovules . .  may  be  placed 
at  different  heights,  and  then.. follow  the  same  direction, 
when  they  are  superposed. 

3.  Physics,  Geoin.,  etc.     Brought  into  the  same 
position  so  as  to  coincide ;  occupying,  wholly  or 
partly,  the  same  space  or  place  (actually,  appa 
rently,  or  ideally). 

1868  LOCKYER  Gitillemins  Heavens  (ed.  3)  167  To  an  ob 
server  placed  on  th"  Sun,  the  Moon  seems  projected  on  the 
Earth,  hiding  a  portion  of  the  surface,  although  it  is  true 
that  the  two  superposed  disks,  as  they  are  both  luminous, 
would  not  permit  the  darkened  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
terrestrial  globe  to  be  seen  from  the  Sun.  1885  L/EUDESDORF 
Cremona's  Proj.  Geoin.  169  To  construct  the  self-correspond 
ing  elements  of  two  superposed  projective  forms. 

4.  I'hys.  Geog.    •*  SUPEKIMPOSKD  i  b. 

1895  \V.  M.  DAVIS  in  Geogr.  Jrnl.  (R.  G.  S.)  V.  .39  Their 
drainage  is  accomplished  in  great  part  by  subsequent  streams 
..and  not  by  superposed  streams  imperfectly  adjusted  to 
the  structures.  ll>i<i.  143  Superposed  drainage,  settling 
down  into  unknown  structures  through  an  unconformable 

t  Superpo 'Sit,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  super- 
posit-,  pa.  ppl.  stein  of  super ponHie:  see  SOHEB- 
III  and  POSIT  v.]  trans.  To  place  above  others; 
to  exalt. 

1661  FELTIIAM  Resolves  n.  xiv.  (ed.  8)  207  Without  it  [ic. 
power],  he  were  not  God:  'tis  that  which  distinguisheth and 
super-posits  him  above  all. 

Superposition  (si«:p3Jl*i'/)n).  [ad.  F.  super 
position,  ad.  late  L.  supcrpositio,  -ditein,  n.  of 
action  f.  superponlre,  f.  super-  SUPER-  2,  13  + 
ponfre  to  place  (see  POSITION).]  The  action  of 
superposing  or  condition  of  being  superposed. 

1.  gen.  The  placing  of  one  thing  above  or  upon 
another. 

1830  H ERSCHEL Slufy  Nat.  Phil.  %  261  Bergmann .  .showed 
how  at  least  one  species  of  crystal  might  be  built  up  of  thin 
lamina  ranged  in  a  certain  order,  and  following  certain  rules 


The  massiveness  and  squareness  of  its  forms,  the  frequent 
use  of  superposition  [in  Norman  architecture].  1879  Rui  LEY 
Study  Kocks  x.  153  The  superposition  of  one  crystal  on 
another  sometimes  gives  rise  to  cruciform  figures. 

b.  An  instance  of  this;  also,  a  series  of  things 
placed  one  above  another. 

1828-32  WEBSTER,  Superposition  2,  that  which  is  situated 
above  or  upon  something  else.  1836  MRS.  SOMERVILLE 
Connex.  Phvs.  Sei.  xvii.  (ed.  3)  161  The  resulting  figure 
varying  witn  the  number  of  the  superpositions,  and  the 
angles  at  which  they  are  superposed.  ^1894  M.  O*KKtXySRMI 
Bull  ff  Co.  295  The  land  is  a  succession,  a  superposition,  of 
plateaus,  hills,  and  mountains. 

c.  Jig. 

1871  SMILES  Cliarac.  ii.  (1876)  33  The  child's  character  is 
the  nucleus  of  the  man's;  all  after-education  is  but  super, 
position.  1872  BAGEHOT  Physics  %  I'ol.  (1876)  49  The  super 
position  of  the  more  military  races  over  the  less  military. 
1904  Brit.  Med.  Jnil.  10  Sept.  582  The  superposition  of 
doses. 

d.  Eccl.  Antiq.  Of  fasts  (see  quot.). 

After  eccl.  L.  suferpositio  (jejnnii\,  eccl.  Gr.  i.irt'p«e<rn  TJJ! 
rigrrctnc.  Cf.  F.  jeuues  tie  superposition. 

1710-22  HINC;HAM  Antiq.  xxi.  i.  §  25  Victorinus  Petavio- 
nensis.. speaks  of  several  Sorts  of  Fasts  observed  among 
Christians,  some  of  which  were  only  till  the  Ninth  Hour, 
some  till  Evening,  and  some  with  a  Superposition  or  Addi- 
tion  of  one  Fasting-Day  to  another.  Though  we  must  note, 
That  the  Superposition  of  a  Fast . .  sometimes  denotes  anew 
appointed  Fast  of  any  Kind. 

2.  Geom.  The  action  of  ideally  transferring  one 
figure  into  the  position  occupied  by  another,  esp. 
so  as  to  show  that  they  coincide. 

1656  HoBBESiVjr  Lessons  Wks.  1845  VII.  197  The  super- 
position  of  quantities,  by  which  they  render  the  word 
^apuo-y'i,  cannot  be  understood  of  bodies,  but  only  of  lines 
and  superficies.  1793  BKDDOES  Math.  Kvid.  36  This  measure 
of  the  eye  would  not  be  sufficiently  exact  to  satisfy  us  that 
the  angles  are  equal ;  we  must  obtain  a  measure  by  real  or 
imagined  super-position.  1837  HALLAM  Lit.  Eur.  III.  in. 
§  77  note.  Most  of  plane  geometry  may  be  resolved  into  the 
super-position  of  equal  triangles.  1882  PROCTOR  Fain.  Set. 
Studies  16  The  perfect  equality  of  the  triangles  might  be 
tested  by  superposition. 

b.  Physics,  etc.     The  action  of  causing  two  or 

more  sets  of  physical   conditions  or   phenomena 

(e.  g.  undulations  or  other  motions)  to  coincide,  or 
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co-exist  in  the  same  place ;  the  fact  of  such  coin 
cidence  or  co-existence. 

1830  HERSCHEL  Sound  in  Eitcycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  IV.  790 
The  principle  of  the  superposition  of  vibrating  motions., 
must  be  admitted  in  Acoustics.  1831  IJKKWSTER  Optics 
xxii.  195  The  superposition  of  these  two  systems  of  rings 
would  reproduce  white  light.  1879  G.  PKESCOTT  Sp.  Tele 
phone  248  A  composite  curve  which  represents  the  effect  pro 
duced  by  the  superposition  of  one  set  of  waves  upon  another. 

fig.  1858  J.  MARTINF.AU  Stud.  Christ.  143  We  accept  them 
both  (penal  redemption  and  moral  redemption),  putting  them, 
however,  not  in  succession,  but  in  super-position  so  that  they 
coalesce. 

3.  Geol.    The  deposition  of  one    stratum   upon 
another,  or  the  condition  of  being  so  deposited. 

1799  Monthly  A'«».  XXX.  15  The  many  turnings  and  super 
position  of  strata.  1813  tr.  Humboldfs  Geogn.Ess.  Superp. 
Rocks  Pref.  p.  v,  The  most  remarkable  superpositions  of  rocks 
in  both  hemispheres.  1831  DE  LA  HECHE  Geol.  M.in.  202 
This  superposition  of  gravel,  in  which  the  rolled  fragments 
are  sometimes  by  no  means  small.  1870  YEATS  Nat.  Hist. 
Cottim.  27  A  correct  knowledge  of  the  law  of  superposition 
of  rocks.  1879  Eiicycl.  Brit.  X.  295/1  The  underlying  beds 
mu^t  be  older  than  those  which  cover  them.  This  simple 
and  obvious  truth  is  termed  the  law  uf  superposition. 

4.  Bot.  The  relative  position  of  leaves  or  other 
members  on  an  axis,  when  situated  directly  above 
one  another,  not  alternating. 

1880  A.  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  vi.  §  3.  (ed.  6)  179  Npn-alternation 
of  the  members  of  contiguous  circles :  Antt-position  or  Super 
position. 

Superpository  (s'wpajpfzitoii),  a.  Eccl. 
Antiq.  rare.  [ad.  L,*SUferfatifffnttS  (rendering 
eccl.  Gr.  f/ir<p0t<ri/jos),  f.  superposit-,  pa.  ppl.  stem 
of  superponlre  (.see  prec.)  ]  Applied  to  additional 
fasts  :  see  SUPERPOSITION  i  d. 

171(^21  BINGHAM  Antiq.  xxl.  i.  §  25  Superpository  or 
Additional  Fasts. 

t  Superpri-ncipal,  a.  (Obs.  rare~v),  intended 
fot*superprititifiat(*ee  SUPEU-  II  and  PRINCIPIAL), 
a  rendering  of  eccl.  Gr.  iiiripapxios  before  all 
beginning. 

1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  n.  iii.  §  2.  246  Eulogus,  in 
Photius  [say»]  Essence  it  self  is  one  thing  in  thesuperprinci- 
pal  Trinitie,  and  another  thing  in  us. 

t  Superrant.  Obs.  rare-1.  (Derivation  and 
meaning  unknown;  perh.  an  error.) 

1597  [see  Subtercubant  under  SuBrKK-]. 

Superrational,  a.  [SUPER- i.]  That  is  above, 

or  beyond  the  scope  of,  reason ;  higher  than  what 
is  rational.  So  Superra  tionally  adv. 

1683  E.  HOOKKK  Pref.  Pordage's  Mystic  Div.  66  The  veri 
Spirit  of  the  Mind  is  elevated,  supersensualy  and  super- 
rational)-  sublimed.  1751  LAW  Sfir.  l.az'e  n.  (1816)  in  A 
religion  not  grounded  in  the  power  and  nature  of  things,  is 
unnatural, supernatural,  or  superrational.  1826  COLERIDGE  in 
Lit.  Kern.  (1838)  III.  38,  1  should  think  il  more  correct  to 
describe  the  mysteries  of  taith  as  plnsqitnin  rationalia  thrin 
superrational.  1890  J.  MAUIINKAU  Seat  Author,  in  Relig. 
iv.  i.  316  This  communicated  idea,  being  super.rational, 
plants  the  Supreme  Good  beyond  the  range  of  all  philosophy. 
1891  MEKEDITH  One  of  our  Cong.  III.  x.  192  Reason  took  a 
superrational  leap. 

Su-per-roy  al,  a.  [SUPER-  4.] 

1.  That  is  above  royal  or  kingly  rank;  higher 
than  royal,  rare. 

1612  T.  JAMES  Corrupt.  Script,  n.  93  Books,  that  do  either 
impugne,  or  question  the  Popes  superroiall  power,  c  »66a 
F.  KKRBY  in  O.  Heymoafs  Diaries  (1883)  III.  31  The  brats 
of  prelacy  presume  a  super-royal  vertue  to  assume. 

2.  Designating  a  size  of  paper  next  above  that 
called  royal  (  ROYAL  a.  n),  measuring  about  19-21 
by  27-28  inches. 

1681  T.  FLATMAN  Heracliius  Ki,tens  No.  36  (1713)  I.  238 
He  is  going  to  bind  up  all  his  Sheets  in  Super-Royal  Paper, 
'755  Flyleaf  in  Whole  DutyofMan,  A  large  Bible,  .printed 
on  Super  Royal  Paper.  1831-3  I'.AKLOW  Munuf.  in  Encycl. 
Metrop.  (1845)  VIII.  768/2  Drawing  paper.  .Super  royal. . 
aft.  3in.  by  i  ft.  7  in.  1870  J.  POWER  llandy-bk.  libs.  113 
Super-royal .. Name  given  to  a  size  of  paper  measuring  27^ 
in.  by  194  in.  1885  En.ycl.  tirit.  XVIII.  226/2  Book  and 
Drawing  Papers. . .  Super  royal,  raa  X  27. . .  Printing  Papers. . . 
Super  royal,  21  X  27.. .  Cartridge  Papers.  ..Super  royal,  igjx 
274.  1888  Ibid.  XXIII.  700/2  The  dimensions  of  the  papers 
commonly  used  in  book-printing  are  :— imperial,  22X30 
inches;  super  royal,  20^X27$  ;  royal,  20X25. 

Supersalt  (s'w-pajs/lt).  Chem.  [t.  SUPER-  12  b 
+  SALT  sb.  6.]  A  salt  containing  an  excess  of  the 
acid  over  the  base  ;  an  acid  salt. 

1806  G.  Adams'  Nat.  >,  Exp.  Philos.  (Philad.)  I.  App.  547 

Some  salts  are  formed  by  an  additional  dose  of  their  acids, 

and  hence   termed  super-salts.     1807   T.   THOMSON    Lhem. 

(ed  3)  11.575  Phosphate  of  Lime.    Of  this  salt  there  are  two 

varieties ;    the  first  neutral,  the    other   a   supersalt.      1844 

I     FOWNES  Man.  Elein.  Chem.  207  Many  of  the  compounds 

called  safer,  or  acid  salts,  .ought  strictly  to  be  considered 

.  in  the  light  of  double  salts. 

Superaalt,  variant  of  SUPEKSAULT  Obs. 

Supersaturate,  sb.  rare-1,  [f.  next.]  A 
supersaturated  state  (in  quot.yff.). 

1860  EMEKSON  Cond.  Lift,  Power  Wks.  (Bonn)  II.  338 
Success ..  rarely  found  in  the  right  state  for  an  article  of 
;  commerce,  but  oftener  in  the  supersaturate  or  excess  which 
makes  it  dangerous. 

Supersaturate,  v.  [SUPER-  9  b ;  after  F.  stir- 

'    saturer.]  trans.  To  saturate  to  excess ;  to  add  more 

of  some  other  substance  to   (a  given    substance) 

than  is  sufficient  to  saturate  it :  chiefly  in  Chem. 

and  Physics  (cf.  SATURATE  v.  •}.,  4).    Const,  with. 

1788  KEIR  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXV1II.  325  When  the  acid 
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has  been  completely  saturated,  or  perhaps  supersaturated, 
by.,  alternate  evaporation  to  dry  ness,  and  re-dissolution  in 
water.  1794  R.J.SuuvAS  Vine  Nat.  I.  342  We  could  have 
no  rain,  unless  the  air  were  supersaturated  with  water,  as  it 
would  part  only  with  what  it  could  not  retain  in  solution. 
1807  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  (ed.  3)  II.  333  According  to  him 
[sc.  Macquei],  prussian  blue  is  nothing  else  than  iron  super 
saturated  with  phlogiston.  1854  F.  HAKEWEI.I.  Geol.  45  i'he 
water  would  become  super-saturated,  and  the  salt  be  de 
posited.  1857  LIVINGSTONE  '1  rav.  xxiv.  475  The  plains, 
which  in  October  and  November  were  well  moUtened, . .  now 
become  supersaturated.  1863  TYNDAI.L  Heat  \.  153  The 
liquid  is.. supersaturated  with  sulphate  of  soda. 

refi.  1789  J.  PII.KIXGTON  View  Derbysh.  \,  vi.  263  Water 
by  a  large  quantity  of  calcareous  gas  will  thus  in  close 
vessels  super-saturate  itself  with  lime. 

absoL  1801  Phil,  Trans.  XC1.  197  note,  That  chymist 
supersaturates  by  nitric  acid.  1839-47  Tod<fs  Cycl,  Anat. 
I H.  803  2  Supersaturating  with  nitric  acid,  and  precipitating 
by  a  salt  of  baryta  as  usual. 

t>.  fig. 

1802-12  BKNTHAM  Ration,  ^udic.  Ei-id.  (1827)  V.  264 
Saturated  as  he  \sc.  Coke]  was,  and  super-saturated,  with 
law  learning.  i8a8  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rtv.  XXXVII.  219  Mr. 
Hallam,  supersaturated  as  he  is  with  malevolence  toward  the 
Anglican  church.  1863  R.  F.  BURTON  Alwkttta  II.  95  The 
members,  supersaturated  with  Exeter  Hall  influences.  1911 
FISHBKRG  Jews  xxiii.  551  The  Spanish  nation  of  to  day  is 
supcr>aturated  with  '  Jewish  blood  '. 

Hence  Supersaturating  vbL  sb. 

1857  MILLEK  Elem.  Chem.,  Org.  i.  22  Its  amount  may  be 
determined  by .  .filtering,  supersaturating  with  ammonia. 

Supersa-turated,  ppl.  «•  U-  prec.  + -ED  ».] 
Saturated  to  excess  ;  having  more  of  some  (speci 
fied  or  implied)  substance  added  than  is  sufficient 
for  saturation. 

1794  PEARSON  tr.  Morveait's  Chan.  Notnencl.  33  Soda  com 
bined  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  Boracic  Acid  in  which  the 
Alkali  predominates  is  named  supersatuiated  Berate  of  Soda 
\le  borax  sitrsatnre  de  soudt].  1871  B.  STKWART  Heat  (ed.  2} 
§  107  Experiments  on  supersaturated  saline  solutions.  1884 
Harpers  Mag.  Mar.  601/1  A  catch  basin  for  the  super, 
saturated  soil.  1910  Encycl.  Brit.  VIII.  714/1  The  super 
saturated  air  having  no  dust  to  condense  on  would  condense 
on  our  clothes. 

Su  persatura  tion.  [f.  SUPERSATURATE  v. : 
see  -ATION.]  The  action  of  supersaturating  or  con 
dition  of  being  supersaturated  ;  addition  of  more 
than  is  sufficient  for  saturation  (cf.  SATURATION  3). 

1791  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXI.  400  By  a  super-saturation  of 
the  medium.  1793  BLUDOES  Calculus  22  A  supersaturation 
of  the  alkali.  1836  J.  M.  GULLY  Magcmiie's  Formal,  (ed. 
2)  n6The  supersaturation  of  the  system  with  iodine. .may 
be  known  by.. the  following  symptoms.  1842  PAKNELL 
Chem.  Anal.  (1845)  321  The  lead  in  excess  now  existing  in 
the  solution  is  precipitated  by  supersaturation  with  sulphu. 
retted  hydrogen  gas.  1901  L:ncycl.  Brit.  XXVIII.  568  i. 

fig.    1803-12  1JENTHAM  Kalian.  Judic.  hmd.  (1827)  I.  435 
j     ]ly  supersaturation,  as  well  as  by  inanition,  the  powers  of 
the  mind . .  may  be  destroyed. 

t  Supersault.  Obs.  Also  6  -salt(e.  [Altera 
tion  ol  Oh',  soitbi-esaut  (see  SODEKSAULT)  after  L. 
super.]  A  somersault ;  also  Jig.  hyperbole,  exag 
geration. 

*  1503  Ace.  Ld.  High  Trcas.  Scot.  II.  387  Item,  to  the  Inglis 
spelair,  that  playit  the  supersalt,  v  Franch  crounis.  1535 
STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  III.  474  Sayand  of  him,  with 
sic  ane  supersalt,  That  he  wes  neuir  noittit  with  ane  fait. 
1547  Bk.  Marchaiuitts  fiiijb,  He  made  a  supeisault  and 
willyngly  as  a  tumbler  fell  downe  as  in  a  sown,  feining  to  be 
raui'shcd.  1571  SIK  T.  SMITH  in  Ellis  Oiig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  III. 
20  Vaulting  with  notable  supersaltes  &  through  hoopes. 

Superscribe  (s^pa-iskrai'Li,  s'w'pajskraib),  v. 
[ad.  late  L.  superscribfre,  i.  super-  SurtK-  2  + 
scnblre  to  write.  Cf.  H.  soprascrivere,  Sp.  sobre- 
scribii;  1'g.  sobrescrcver~\ 

1.  trans.  To  inscribe  or   maik  with   writing  on 
the  surface  or  upper  part ;  to  write  upon  ;  to  put 
an  inscription  on  or  over. 

What  is  superscribed  is  usually  denoted  by  a  compl. ;  but 
il  occas.  forms  the  subject  of  the  vb, 

1605  R.  CARI:W  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  99  A  liooke. . 
which  was  by  the  Statyoner  superscribed  on  the  backs.. to 
Mr.  Camden.  1614  lip.  HALL  True  1'enemaker  in  I'ar. 
Trent.  (1627)  543  He  who  hath  graciously  said  all  this  while, 
1  Da  paerfti,  Dotnine '  (Give  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord  !) 
may  superscribe  at  the  last  his  iust  trophees  with  '  blessed 
be  the  Lord  which  teacheth  my  hands  to  wavre,  and  m_y 
fingers  to  fight ! '  1651  CLEVELAND  Poems  24  No  Fellon  is 
more  letter'd,  though  the  brand  lioth  superscribes  his 
shoulder  and  his  hand.  1705  ADUISON  Italy  (1733)  54  A 
stone  supeiscrib'd  Lapis  Vituferii.  i7iiSTEELE.i>«r/.  I<o. 
423  F  4  He  received  a  Message,  .superscribed  With  Sfeed. 
a  1901  \V.  liRic.HT  Age  Fathers  (1903)  I.  ii.  19  A  sealed  packet 
with  a  leather  covering,  superscribed,  '  Statement  of  the 
Catholic  Church  [etc.] '. 

2.  spec.  To  write  a  name,  address,   or  direction 
on  the  outside  or  cover   of;  to  address  (a  letter, 
etc.)  to  a  person.    (Also  with  compl.)  arch. 

1598  |see  superscribed  below).  1617  DONNE  Semi.  2  Nov. 
(1661)  III.  97  There  is  Gospel,  but  not  preached  to  them  ; 
there  are  Epistles,  but  not  superscribed  to  them.  1665  MAS- 
LliY  Grotilis  Low  C.  Wars  374  The  Emperour  sent  Letters 
soon  after,  superscribed  to  the  States  of  Holland.  1738  in 
10th.  Kef.  Hist.  MSS.  Coiiuii.  App.  I.  5r6  You  forgot  to 
superscribe  your  Letter  to  me,  which  puzzled  Mr.  Waters  a 
little  how  to  send  it.  1825  MACAULAV  Ess.,  Milton  (1807)  I 
The  whole  was  wrapped  up  in  an  envelope,  supersciibed  To 
Mr.  Skinner,  Merchant.  1906  K.  A.  ABBOTT  Silatltis  xxxill. 
323  Scaurus  usually  superscribed  his  letters  to  me  with  his 
own  hand. 

b.  To  write  (a  name  or  address)  upon  a  letter. 

1728  FIELDING  Love  in  sev.  Masques  iv.  iv,  This  Letter, 
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I  did,  indeed,  write,  but  not  to  you..  .His  Name  to  whom  I 
designed  it  is  erased,  and  yours  superscribed. 

3.  To  write  one's  name  at  the  head  of  a  docu 
ment :  opposed  toSuBScaiBE  i.     a.  with  the  name 
as  obj. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xxi.  §  67  The  afore-aid 
Noble  Prince  hath  superscribed  his  name  ;  and  the  witnesses 
..haue  subscribed  their  names.  <r  1661  FULLER  Worthies^ 
Surrey  (1662)  in.  78,  I  perceive  that  Princes  when  writing 
to  Princes  subscribe  their  names,  and  generally  superscribe 
them  to  subjects. 

b.  with  the  document  as  obj.  (also  with  compl.). 

'775. L.  SHAW  Hist.  Moray  iv.  179  Our  Kings  never  did 
subscribe  their  charters,  .and  of  late  they  superscribe  tbem. 
18*6  SCOTT  U'oodst,  xxxviii,  The  lines  forwarded  by.  .Dr. 
Rochecliffe,  superscribed  in  small  letters,  c.  R.,  and  sub-cribed 
Louis  Kerneguy.  1845  Li>.  £.*.mw?.\A.  Chancellors  I.  Introd. 
35  This  [bill  of  proposed  patent].. is  superscribed  by  the 
sovereign,  and  sealed  with  the  Privy  Signet.  1863  il.Cox 
fnstit.  in.  vi.  669  The  King's  signet,  used  in  sealing  all  grants 
superscribed  by  the  Royal  sign-manual. 

4.  To  write  (a  letter  or  word)  above  another,  or 
above  the  line  of  writing. 

1776  [see  superscribed  below].  1861  PALEY  ^Eschylus  (ed. 
2)  Pert.  757  nott,  Hermann  has  edited  efepjjfiuxrey  TKOXK.  . . 
He  explains  a  various  reading  ire  (rube  by  supposing  tr  was 
superscribed  to  correct  the  final  *.  1887  HORSTMANN  Early 
S.  Eng.  Ltg.  93  Soule.  note l  superscribed  later. 

Hence  Superscribed  (-skrarbd,  poet,  -skrei'bed) 
ppl.  a.  ;  Superscribing  rbl.  sb. 

1598  MARSTON  /'/-"/'»/.,  Sal.  i.  137  Why.  .Lett'st  thou  a 
superscribed  letter  fall?  a  1631  DONNE  I'alcd.  my  Nawcx, 
In  superscribinge,  my  name  flowe  Into  thy  fancy  from  thy 
pane.  1776  J.  RlCHAKDSOM^n>*.£rwn.  iv.  14  Theya^sume 
..the  sound  of  such  superscribed  vowels.  1861  PALEV 
&schylns  (ed.  2)  Prometh.  694  note^  Kpijnjf,  with  a  super 
scribed  a  as  a  variant  for  xpr/vav  or  tcpdvair, 

Superscript  (s'a-pajskript),  sb.  and  a.  [ad. 
late  L.  superscript™ ;  pa.  pple.  of  super scribf re  : 
see  prec.  and  cf.  SCRIPT.] 

t  A.  sb.    •  SUPEKHCRIPTION  3.   Obs.  rare~\ 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  ii.  135  Was  this  directed.to  you? 
,.l  will  ouerglance  the  superscript.  To  the  snow-white 
hand  of  the  most  beautious  Lady  Rosaline. 

B.  adj.  Written  above  a  letter,  or  above  the 
line  of  writing  :  opp.  to  SUBSCRIPT  Ii. 

1881  R.  C.  JEBB  Life  Rentlcy  119  There  is  no  correction, 
superscript  or  marginal.  1900  I.  TAYLOR  in  N.  fy  Q.  gth  Ser. 
VI.  485/2,  it  stands  for  the  diphthong  utt  the  superscript  dots 
being  originally,  .a  curtailed  form  of  the  German  script  e. 

Superscription   (s'wp^kri-pj^n).     [a.  OF. 
stiperscripticn  or  ad.  late  L.  superscript™ •,  -onsmj 
n.  of  action  f.  sitperscrlbtre  to  SUPKRSCKIBE  ] 
I.  That  which  is  superscribed. 

1.  A  piece  of  writing  or  an  inscription  upon  or 
above  something,  am.  (after  Matt  xxii.  20,  Luke 
xx.  24). 

1388  WYCLIF  Luke  xx.  24  She  we  }e  to  me  a  pony;  whos 
yma^e  and  superscription  n  [1382  writynge  aboue]  hath  it  ? 
ibid,  xxiii.  38  And  the  •uperscripdooo  [^1382  wrytinge  aboue] 
was  writun  ouer  hym  with  Greke  lettri-;,  and  of  Latyn,  and 
of  Ebreu,  This  is  the  kyng  of  Jewi-;.  c  1400  MAUNDKV.  (1839) 
xxi.  231  The  Superscripcioun  aboute  hi-;  litylle  Seel  is  this, 
/?«•/  fortHuifo  omnium  hoininmn.  1-1480  HKNRVSON  Test. 
Cress.  604  (Skeat)  Sum  said  he  maid  ane  tombof  merbell  gray, 
And  wrait  hir  name  and  super-icriptioun.  1535  COVEROALK 
John  xix.  19  Pilate  wrote  a  superscripcion,  and  set  vpon  the 
crossc.  1630  A',  yoknswfs  King  i.  4  Commw.  292  In  the 
Church  of  this  Castle  are  interred  the  bodies  of  M.  Luther, 
and  P.  Melancthon,  under  two  faire  Marble  stones,  with 
superscriptions  of  copper  upon  them.  ^1711  KEN  Hyntnotheo 
Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  55  John  shew'd  on  each  the  Super 
scription  grav'd.  Which  Solomon  experienc'd, .  .Vanity  and 
Vexation  there  he  read.  1860  MANSKL  Proltg.  Log.  (ed.  a) 
16,  1  see  lying  on  the  table  before  me  a  number  of  shillings 
of  the  same  coinage.  Examined  severally,  the  ima^e  and 
superscription  of  each  is  undistinguishable  from  that  of  its 
fellow. 

b.  fig.  and  allusively,  arch. 

i6i<  T.  TAYLOR  Comm.  Titus  \\\.  7.  (1619)  677  God  forbid 
that  I  should  for  this  or  that  sinnefull  pleasure,,  .or  whatso- 
euer  come  hauin*  Satans  superscription  vp>n  it,  sell  mine 
Inheritance.  1641  MILTON  Afol.  Smect.  21  Finding  him  thus 
in  disguise  without  his  superscription  or  Phylactery  either 
of  holy  or  Prilat.  1671  —  Samscm  190,  I  learn  . .  How  coun 
terfeit  a  coin  they  are  who  friend*  Bear  in  their  Superscrip 
tion.  1781  ABIGAIL  ADVMS  in  f,tm.  Lett.  (1876)  409  Your 
daughter,  your  image,  your  superscription,  desires  to  be 
affectionately  rtmembere-l  to  you. 

2.  spec.  A  piece  of  writing  at  the  head  or  begin 
ning  of  a  document ;  a  heading. 

a  1390  WVCI.IF  Ps.  Prol.  iii,  Alle  the  salmys  of  Dauid.  .of 
whicne  allc..nyne  made  Dauid  himself,  two  and  thretti  ha'i 
not  sup;rscripcioun.  >54*~3  (see  SI-RSCKIPTIOK  i].  1790 
PALEY  Horx  Paul,  xv,  The  superscription  proves  that 
Timothy  was  already  with  St.  Paul  when  he  wrote  to  the 
Corinthian^  from  Nlacedonia.  1901  DOKLAMD  Mcd.  Diet. 
(ed  2),  Subscription,  the  sign  fit  before  a  prescription. 

3.  The  address  or  direction  on  a  letter.    O6s.  or 
arch. 

1518  H.  WATSON  Hist.  Oliver  ofCaslitt  (Roxb.)  E  i,  He 
apperceyued  the  lettre,  and  he  sawe  euydently  that  the 
super  scrypcyon  was  of  his  felowes  hande  wrytynge.  1591 
SHAKS.  i  Hen,  I'f,  iv.  i.  51  No  more  but  plains  and  bluntly? 
(Tothf  AY*--.)  Hath  he  forgot  he  is  his  Soueraigne?  Or 
doth  this  churlish  Superscription  Pretend  some  alteration  in 
good  will?  16*1  PEACHAM  Cornel.  Gent.  i.  i^  Scarce  will  he 
open  a  note  .if  Don  be  not  in  the  superscription.  1738  in 
loth  Kef.  Hist.  AfSS.  Comm.  App.  i.  513,  I  was  extremely 
pleased  to  receive  your  handwriting  in  the  Superscription  of 
a  Letter.  1798  S.  &  HT.  LEE  Canterb.  /.,  Yng.  Lady's  T. 
II.  369  When  her  eye  glanced  on  the  superscription,  hardly 
could  her  trembling  fingers  break  the  seat.  1806  J.  HP.RES. 
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FORM  Miseries  Ilntn.  Life  xii  (ed.  3)  I.  293  Eagerly  break 
ing  open  a  letter,  which,  from  the  superscription,  you  con 
clude  to  be  from  a  dear,  .friend.  1840  THACKERAY  Shabby- 
genteel  Story  ii,  When  the  family  beheld  the  name  of  Lord 
Viscount  Cinqbars  upon  the  superscription. 

4.   A  name  signed  ;  a  signature.    ?  06s.  rare, 

c  1681  in  Ve mey  Mem.  (1904)  II.  397  To  each  clerk  that 
took  the  poll,  being  foure,  a  guinea,  to  the  men  that  got 
superscriptions  for  them,  the  like.  1856  LKVKR  Martins  of 
Cro'  M.  Ixv, '  Is  that  in  your  handwriting,  Sir?'..*  Yes,  every 
word  of  it,  except  the  superscription  of  the  witnesses.1 
II.  5.  '  The  act  of  superscribing'  (J.).  rar€~~*. 

Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

Superscrive  C-skrsi-v),!'.  Sc.  arch.  [Altera 
tion  of  SUPERSCRIBE  after  if  esc  rive  t  insoivc.]  trans. 
=  SUPERSCRIBE. 

1639  SIR  A.  JOHNSTON  Dt,try  (S.H.S.)  90  The  king  super- 
scry  ved  the  declaration.  1886  STEVENSON'  Kidnapped  i, 
Here  is  the  testamentary  letter  itself,  iuperscrived  by  the 
own  hand  of  our  departed  brother. 

Supersedable  (smpanTdibl),*;  Also  -sede- 
able.  [f.  SUPERSEDE  v.  +-ABLE.]  That  may  be 
superseded  ;  spec,  in  Law  :  see  SUPERSKDE  v.  4  1>. 

1779  Ann.  Rfg.)  Chron.  216/2  Numbers  of  them  had  been 
long  supersedable,  or  intitled  to  their  discharges  under  in 
solvent  acts.  1831-2  in  T.  Chitty  Archbolifs  Fract.  Crt. 
Queen's  Bench  (1638)  II.  915  All  prisoners  who  have  been. . 
in  the  custody  of  the  marshal  or  warden  for  the  space  of  one 
calendar  month  after  they  are  stipersedeable,  although  not 
superseded,  shall  be  forthwith  discharged. 

Supersedal  (s'wpaisf-dSl;.  rare.  [f.  SUPER 
SEDE  v.  +  -AL  5.]  Supersession. 

1667  WATKKHOUSK  fcarr.  fire  in  London  62  What  alas 
signifies  Hainan's  rage,  if  God  . .  bring  in  Ester  his  Enemy  to 
his  supersedal? 

Supersede  (s'wpa-isrd),  v.  Forms:  5-9  super- 
C3de,  (6  St.  -ceid,  6-7  -sea'i,  -e,  .SV.  6  7  -seid, 
7  -cid,  -seed),  6-  supersede,  [a.  OK.  sttpercedcr, 
later  -safer,  ad.  L,  sttpcrsedere  ijn  med.L.  often 
-cedere)  to  sit  above,  be  superior  to,  refrain  from, 
omit,  in  med.L.  to  succeed  to  an  estate,  f.  super- 
SUPER-  1,11+sedere  to  SIT.  Cf.  It.  soprassedere, 
Sp.  sobrescer] 

t 1.  trans.  To  postpone,  defer,  put  off,  suspend 
the  execution  of.  Sc.  06s. 

1491  Acta  Dotn.  Ccn:  (1839)  196/2  He  sail  supercede  be 
payment  of  be  said  vc  frankis.  1533  BKLLENDKN  Liiy  u. 
xxu  (S.T.S.)  I.  214  pe  equis  and  Wulschis  wald  supersede 
bare  bat  all  na  langare  bot  quhil  J-e  recent  doloure  of  bare 
last  discomfit oure  war  ourepast.  1580-1  Reg.  Privy  Council 
Scot*  Stf.  1.  III.  346  His  Majestic,  .will  caus  superceid  the 
executioun  of  rigour  of  his  lawis..aganis  thame  for  .sum 
ressonable  space.  1618  Li>.  DUNFERMLINB  Let.  in  G.  Seton 
Mem.  vi.  (1882)  126,  I. .am  content  ye  superseid  theoutred- 
ding  of  the  warke,  till  your  leisour  and  commoditie  permitt 
you  to  see  it  donne.  1646  SIR  T.  HOPE  Let,  in  Misc.  Scott. 
/iist.Soc.  (1893)  1. 135, 1  sail  labour,  .to  supercid  the  bargen 
of  the  land  to  zour  awin  coming. 

*t* b.  To  defer  taking  action  with  respect  to;  to 
put  aside  (a  thing) ;  to  put  off  (a  person).  Sc.  Obs. 

1533  BEI.LKNDFN  I. ivy  n.  xxi.  (S.T.S.)  I.  214  Thus  mycht 
nowthir  pare  weris.be  supersedil  [orig.  ontittf]  nor  }it  clcrely 
dantit.  Ibid,  iv.  xxii.  II.  130  How  pe  romams  send  bare 
legatis  to  Veanis  to  desire  reddres..;  how  pe  veanis  war 
supersedit  for  he  Civil  divtsioun  amang  pame.  1591  Exch. 
Rolls  Scot  I.  XXII.  572  Johne  Chalmer.  .promest  faithfullie 
to  caus  him  compeir  the  said  day.. and  the  thesaurar  hes 
superceidit  him  quhill  the  said  day. 

t  c.  inlr,  or  absol.  To  defer  action,  to  delay, 
hesitate.  Sc.  Obs. 

c  1550  HOLLAND  Crt.  Venus  it,  164  Without  mair  baid  thay    \ 
wald  not  superseid.     Ibid.  6^4  To  clym  ^ooe  Cord  faith  I 
will  superseid.    1630  SIR  T.  Horn  Let,  in  Misc.  Scott.  Hist. 
See.  (1893)  I.  no  If  ye  resolue  to  supercid  at  hir  request  till 
Wit  son  day. 

f  d.  intr.  far  pass.  To  he  postponed.  Sc.  Obs. 

1569  Kfg.  Privy  Council  Scot,  Ser.  i.  I.  687  His  bill  of  ' 
complaint;  quhairupoun  answer  wes  tosuperceid  quhill  his  | 
Graces  cuming. 

f2.  trans.  To  desist  from,  discontinue  (a  pro 
cedure,  an  attempt, etc.);  not  to  proceed  with.  Obs. 

1517  St.  Fa/>ers  Hen.  I7lfft  I.  246,  I  could  not  see.  but 
Your  bothe   Majesties    must    supersede    and    give    place 
to  your  ardent  appetites,  in  concluding  of  the  said  manage. 
1589  WARNF.R  Alf>  Eng.  \\.  xxxiii.  (1611)  162  Then  beleeue     ; 
1    loue   it    more   Than   that   for  other    law    than    Life   to 
Supersead  my  Game      1661  GLANVILI.  \'an.  Dogm.iy*  But 
I  shall  supersede  this  endless  attempt.    1687  in  Piclon  /-'/<W 
Afuitic.  Rec.  (i38;)  I.  256  Wee  doe  hereby  direct  you.. to     , 
super*ead   and   forbeare    all   prosecution.      1709    HEARNE 
Collect.  (O.H.S.)  II.  165  His  warrant  f.>r  superseding  the 
Execution.     1711  Col.  Rtc.  FfHtuylr.  III.  142  [That)  the 
new  road  now  complained  of  by  the  Petitioners  be  for  the 
present  Superseded^     1750  CARTE  Hist.  Eng.  II.  361  The 
king,  .superseded  all  his  other  preparations  far  the  invasion     \ 
of  Scotland. 

T  b.  intr.  To  desist,  forbear,    refrain.      Const.    . 
from  the  action,  or  inf.  Obs. 

a  1578  I.ISDESAV  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  88  The 
kiirj  tnik  werie  heavie  witht  this  heigh  contempt  bot  super 
ceidit  for  the  tyme.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie  s  Hi*t.  Scot. 
I.  127  Of  vthirU  Magistral  is  to  make  mentione,..  I  super 
seid  and  pas  ouir.  16*4  KP.  MOUMTAGU  in  Coiin't  Corr. 
(Surtees)  I.  24.  1  have  sent  for  my  papers  from  my  Ixird 
Keper,  and  have  tbem  :  therefore  let  your  Lord  supersede 
from  asking.  1644  (H.  PARKKR]  Jus  /V>/«//  19,  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  be  more  large  hereafter  upon  this,  and  therefore 
I  now  supersede.  1706  T.  LINING  in  A.  Shields  Chnrch-Com- 
MHni<m  A  4,  Lest  I  should  darken  counsel  by  Words  with 
out  Knowledge,  I  shall  supersede.  1850  F.  W.  NEWMAN 
Phases  of  faith  177,  I  therefore  quite  supersede  to  name 
the  many  othrr  difficulties  in  detail. 


SUPERSEDE. 

f  c.  trans.  To  cause  to  forbear,  to  restrain.    Obs. 

1675  V.  ALSOP  Anti-Sozzo  Pref,  I  was  superseded  a  while 
by  a  more  weighty  Consideration. 

•f*  3.  To  refrain  Jrom  (discourse,  disquisition)  ;  to 
omit  to  mention,  refrain  from  mentioning.  Obs. 

1586  WARNER  Alb.  Eng,  in.  xviii.  74  Ye  Mars-stard  Pichtes 
..Ye  Dardan  Iliutes, ..I  superseade  the  rest:  Ye  come  to 
fight.  1607  ToFSELL  Four-f.  Jieasts  230,  I  superseed  any 
further  discourse  heereof,  till  we  come  to  the  declaration  of 
the  greater  beast.  1671  R.  Bout's*  Wind  35,  1  ^ul>ersede 
many  remarks  from  our  Sea  voyages ;.  .and  shall  instance 
only  two.  1675  V.  AtsorAnfi-Sozto  i.  27  Of  which  supposed 
Order. .  I  shall  supersede  any  further  1  > inquisition  at  present. 
1689  T.  PLTNKET  Char.  Gd.  Commander^  etc.  Ded.  93  One 
thing.. I  cannot  supersede,  ..And  that  is,..  Here  to  record 
what  should  be  known  to  all. 

f4.  To  put  a  stop  to  (.legal  proceedings,  etc.)  ; 
to  stop,  stay.  (Cf.  SLTERSEDEAS.)  Obs. 

a  i66a  HEVI.IN  Land  (1668)  in  Inhibiting  all  Processes, 
and  Superseding  all  proceedings  against  Recusants.  i8u 
Examiner  25  May  324/2  Uankruptcy  Superseded.  J.  lioone, 
Piccadilly,  haberdasher.  1838  W.  HELL  Diet.  I.aiv  Sen/., 
Sit^frseafrr,  is. .a  private  agreement  amonpst  creditors.. 
that  they  will  supersede  or  sist  diligence,  for  a  certain  period. 

b.   Law.   To  discharge  by  a  writ  of  supersedens. 

1817  \V.  TIDD  rract.  Crts.  King's  11.  <y  Com.  Wens  (ed.  6} 
I.  xiv.  ^71  If  the  defendant  be  superseded,  ur  supersedeable, 
for  want  of  proceedings  before  judgment,  the  plaintirT  may 
nevertheless  take  or  charge  him  in  execution,  ;tt  any  time 
after  judgment.  1831-2  [>te  SuPERSEDABLR). 

f5.  To  render  superfluous  or  unnecessary;  to 
preclude  the  necessity  of.  Obs. 

1663  R.  Loi-eday"s  Letf.'Vo  Rdr.,  This  ingenuous  Author, 
whose  blamelesse  repute,  and  fair  deportment .  ..superseded  all 
censure.  1673  Lady's  (  all.  \\.  iii.  §  i  Widowhood,  which  tho 
it  .supersedes  those  duties  which  were  terminated  merely  in 
the  person  of  the  husband,  yet  it  endears  those  which  may 
be  paid  to  his  ashes.  1684  RAY  Let.  to  H.  Shane  u  Feb., 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  supersede  the  use  of  any  approved 
bot.mic  authors,  a  1699  STM.LINGH.  Semi.  John  iv.  24  Wks. 
1710  I.  tog  The  Gospel  doth  not  supersede  any  Reasonable 
Duties  of  Divine  Worship.  1719  HCTI.KR  Sernt.  Pref.,  Wks. 
1874  II.  21  Resentment  cannot  supersede  the  obligation  to 
universal  benevolence.  1797  RURKK  Regie,  /V.irc  iii.  Wks. 
1808  VIII.  289  The  mortal  animosity  of  the  regicide  enemy 
supersedes  all  other  panegyrick. 

t  b.  \\ith  dat.  of  the  person  :  To  spare  a  person 
(trouble).  Hence,  to  relieve  (a  person)  from  a 
task.  Obs. 

1657  SANDERSON  S<'r»t.  Pref.  §  5  Much  of  which  having., 
received  its  answer  beforehand.. Blight  supersede  me  the 
lab  nir  of  adding  any  more  now.  1660  STILUNGKL.  Inn.  n. 
v.  §  i  (1662)  200  Three  might  have  been  supetceded  from 
our  former  labour,  but  that  [etc.]. 

6.  To  make  of  no  effect ;  to  render  void,  nuga 
tory,  or  useless  ;  to  annul ;  to  override.    ?  Obs. 

1654  GAVION  /'/fas.  fa'otes  HI.  viii.  117  A  superannuate 
Creature,  who  (notwithstanding  that  her  yeares  did  super- 
cede  her  vocation)  prudently  shifted  her  Tiade  into  that  of  a 
Matron,  a  1676  HAM-.  />/;//.  Orig.  ftlan.  i.  ii.  (1677'  60  'I  he 
contrary  command  of  the  Will  supersedes  the  command  cf 
the  Appetite  ;  the  Appetite  desires  it,  but  the  Hand  is  fur- 
bidden  by  the  Will  to  reach  it.  1790  Ik'RKE  AYr.  Franie 
312  The  municipalities  supersede  the  orders  of  the  assembly, 
and  the  seamen  in  their  turn  supersede  the  orders  of  the 
municipalities.  1791  COWPER  Iliad  xv.  128  How  vain,  .the 
hope  to  supersede  His  purpose,  1817  JAS.  MILL  Hrit.  India 
iv.  ix.  II.  287  A  power  of  superseding  the  operations  and 
suspending  the  authority  of  the  Presidents  and  Councils. 
1844  H.  H.  WILSON  />V/V.  India  \.  vii.  I.  417  When  in  this 
capacity  he  superseded  all  other  rights.  1863  D.  WILSON 
i'rch.  Ann.  in.  vi.  (ed.  a)  II.  160  The  Norman  invader  super 
seded  Anglo-Saxon  institutions. 

•f1  b.  spec.  To  dissolve  by  writ  of  superscdeas. 

1701  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  3860/4  The  said  Commission  b  super 
ceded  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Kngland. 

7.  pass.  To  be  set  aside  as  useless  or  obsolete  ; 
to  be  replaced  by  something  which   is  ic^ardcd  as 
superior. 

1642  J.  M[ARSH]  Argt.  cone.  Militia  10  Our  judgement  is 
bound  up  in,  and  superseded  by  theirs  [sc.  the  parliament 'sj. 
1678  P.UTLKR  /i'n,f.  in.  i.  964  I'o  that  atone  the  Bride* 
groom's  wedded,  The  Bride  a  Flam  that's  superseded. 
1697  C.  I.I-SLTK  SftaAf  in  Grass  (ed.  3)  205  This  whole 
Chapter  of  Burrout-h's  Trumpet,  .was  stifled  and  superseded 
by  these  same  Prophets,  in  the  New  Kdition  of  Burrough's 
Works  1672-  >?88  PRIF.STLEV  Left.  Hist.  iv.  xviii.  155  In 
this  method,  the  process  of  the  mind,  of  reducing  intervals 
of  time  to  lines  is  snjxrrseded,  and  done  in  a  more  accurate 
manner.  1807  G.  CHALMERS  Caledonia  I.  it.  i.  233  This 
Celtic  race  was  superccded  by  invading  Goths.  1838  ARNOLD 
//«/.  Rome  I.  Pref.  p.  vi,  When  this  work  must  be  super- 
seded  by  a  more  perfect  history.  1878  C.  STANFORD  Synth. 
Christ  i.  24  From  the  necessity  of  its  present  perfection  it 
can  never  be  supetsedetl  by  an  arrangement  more  complete. 
1884  F".  TEMPLE  Ktlat.  Kelig.  *t  Set.  i.  8  The  examination 
of  this  fact  led  to  the  old  rule  being  superseded. 

8.  To  take  the  place  of  (something  set  aside  or 
abandoned) ;  to  succeed  to  the  place  occupied  by; 
to  serve,  be  adapted  or  accepted  instead  of. 

1660  PEPVS  Diary  $  July,  The  Officers  and  Commissioners  of 
the  Navy  we  met . .  and  agreed  upon  orders  for  the  Council  to 
supersede  the  old  ones.  1766  BLACKSTONE  Cotunt.  it.  xxiii.  376 
The  statute  of  Klizabeth.  .supersedes  and  repeals  all  former 
statutes.  1835  Miss  Mni-mm  in  L'Eslrange  Liftd&jo)  III. 
iii.  34  (The  Athtiueum\  is  the  fashionable  paper  now,  having 
superseded  the  '  Literary  Gazette  '.  1857  KUSKIN  /W,  EC  on. 
Art  ii.  (1868)96  The  work  of  living  men  not  superseding,  but 
building  itself  upon  the  work  of  the  past.  1861  BROUGHAM 
Brit.  Const,  x.  138  The  services  of  the  crown  vassals  super* 
seded  salary  in  the  civil  as  well  as  pay  in  the  military  tie- 
partment.  i86S  ROGERS  Aerie.  $  /'rues  I.  xxi.  530  Oxen 
were  superseding  horses  in  farm-work.  1874  GUI-EN  Short 
Hist.  vii.  (  5.  388  Carpet*  superseded  the  filthy  flooring  of 
rushes.  1913  Act  3^-4  Gee.  » ',  c.  20  §  54  ID  no  case  shall 
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oaths  of  verity  or  credulity  supersede  production  of  legal 
evidence. 

9.  To  supply  the  place  of  (a  person  deprived  of 
or  removed  from  an  office  or  position)  by  another ; 
also  to  set  aside  or  ignore  in  promotion,  promote 
another  over  the  head  of ;  pass,  to  be  removed  from 
office  to  make  way  for  another. 

1710  SWIFT  Let.  to  Dr.  Sterne  26  Sept.,  He  is  not  yet  re 
moved,  because  they  say  it  will  be  requisite  to  supersede  hi 
by  a  successor,  which  the  queen  has  not    fixed    on.     171 


*    mff»m     i    c.     :  r       11.      u*      II  lull  Jr  .  .  iicpv»«l      UliC      ^UIMIUpJ,      3IHJ 

superseded  anotlier  who  was  .sick,  -by  ordaining  one  in  his 
place.  1868  E.  EDWARDS  RatcgJi  I.  xviii.  362  Whilst  he 
was  yet  on  his  journey,  .he  had  been  already  superseded  in 
his  office.  1870  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  23  Sept.  11/2  The  lady 
superintendent  has  been  'superseded  *  on  account  of  her  in 
ability  to  account  for  certain  sums  of  money. 

b.  To  supply  the  place  of  (a  thing). 

1861  PALKY  ^schvlns  (ed.  2)  Pers.  841  notf,  The  genuine 
p^o-is  has  certainly  beert  superseded.  1873  SYMONI>S  Grk. 
Poets  x\.  344  To  expurgate  the  Greek  Antbolo-y  of  Cephalas 
from  impurities  and  to  supersede  it  by  what  he  considered  a 
more  edifying  text. 

10.  Of  a  person  :  To  take  the  place  of  (someone 
removed  from  an  office  or  f  promoted)  ;  to  succeed 
and  supplant  (a  person)  in  a  position  of  any  kind. 

1777  KoiiKKTSON-  I/ist.  Anter.  n.  (1783)  I.  191  Francis  de 
Bovadilla..\vas  appointed,  .to  supersede  him,  and  assume 
the  government  of  the  island.  1799  NELSON  25  Mar.  in 
Nicolas  Dtsp.  (18451  III.  306  Captain  Mating  takes  his 


the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  1848  DICKENS  Dotnbey  Iviii,  This 
was  the  very  Mrs.  Wickam  who  had  superseded  Mrs. 
Richards  as  the  nurse  of  little  Paul.  1878  LJCCKY  Etig.  in 
iSth  Cent.  I.  i.  150  His  brilliant  and  impetuous  colleague 
was  in  both  quarters  rapidly  superseding  him. 

Hence  Superse'ded  ppl.  a. 

(11831  A.  Kr.-ox  Rent.  (184^)  1.86  Superstition— such  as 
the  Jews  retained  for  their  superseded  law.  1883  Century 


..the  superseded  Saturn  of  Egyptian  theology. 

II  Snpersedeas  (s'wpojsrd/aes).  Also5-sidias, 
5-7  -sedias,  6  -sedyas,  -sideas,  7  -sedaeas,  -sedies. 
[L.,  «=  you  shall  desist.  2nd  pers.  sing.  pres.  subj.  of 
sitpenedtre  to  SUPERSEDE.] 

1.  Law.  A  writ  commanding  the  stay  of  legal 
proceedings  which  ought  otherwise  to  have  pro 
ceeded,  or  suspending  the  powers  of  an  officer  :  so 
called  from  the  occurrence  of  the  word  in  the  writ. 

Clerk  of  the  Supersedeas,  an  official  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas  who  made  out  writs  of  supersedeas. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  in.  187  Somenours  and  southdenes 
bat  sufier sedeas  takeb.  Ibid.  x.  263  The  tarre  is  vntydy  bat 
to  byne  sheep  by-longeb,  Hure  salue  ys  of  superscdfas  in 
someneres  boxes.  1:1400  Pride  of  Life  (Brand]  1098)  380 
per  [in  hell]  ne  fallit  ne  maynpris,  ne  supersidias.  1450 
Ptiston  Lett.  I.  146  For  in  a  general  oyer  and  termyner  a 
st.perscdcus  may  dassh  al,  and  so  shall  not  in  a  special. 
1506  (title)  The  boke  of  Justices  of  peas  the  charge  with 
all  the  process  of  the  cessyons,  warrantes  supersedyas  and 
all  that  longyth  to  ony  lustyce  to  make.  1591  LAMBARDE 
Archeion  (1635)64  His  Supersedeas  may  not  stay  a  Court 
of  Common  lusticefrom  proceeding.  1622  MAI.YNF.S  Anc. 
La-v-Merch.  224  Vniill  the  Lord  Chanceller  doe  dis- 


J 'art  of  Law  (ed.  5)  2  The  dark  of  the  Supersedeas,  who     | 
makes  Writs  to  supersede  the  Outlawing  of  persons.     1671 
F.  PHILLIPS  Reg.  Necess.  339  The  Justices  allowed  a  Super-    '• 
sedeas  to  stay  an  Assise,  where  the  Defendant  was  in  the 
service  of  the  King  in  his  Wars  beyond  the  Seas.    1753  Scots 
Mag.  XV.  63/2  His  Majesty  gi  anted,  .a  supersedeas  of  the 
parliament's  arret.     1765  ULACKSTONE  Conitn.  i.  ii.  166  By    ' 
writ  of  privilege,  in  the  nature  of  a  snf>c rsedcas,  to  deliver 
the  party  out  of  custody  when  arrested  in  a  civil  suit.    1853 
T.  I.  VTHARTON  Pennsylv.  Digest  (ed.  61  221  The  effect  of  a    ' 
supersedeas  lawfully  ordered  is  to  annihilate  a  commission 
of  bankruptcy. 

b.  More  fully,  writ  of  supersedeas. 

1454  Rolls  of  Par  It.  V.  230/2  In  suche  cases  as  writtes  of 
Supersedeas  of  Privelegge  of  Parlement  be  brought  and  de 
livered.  1566  [see  SIUSIFV  V.  6],  1634-5  Irish  Act  10  #  n  : 
Chas.  /,  c.  10  §  2  His  Majesties  writs  of  supersedeas  are 
of  ten-times  directed  to  the  justices  of  peace,  .requiring  them 
..to  forbeare  to  arrest  or  imprison  the  parties  aforesaid. 
1772  Land.  Chron.  26-28  Mar.  304/1  His  Majesty's  writ  of 
super>edeas  was  on  Tuesday  last  served  on  Joseph  Green- 
leaf,  Esq ;  late  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Ply 
mouth,  requiring  him  to  surcease  all  further  proceedings  in 
that  office.  1885  Law  Rep.  10  Appeal  Cases  226  An  aver 
ment  which  required  to  be  proved,  .by  a  writ  of  supersedeas. 
C.  attiib.  and  Comb. 

c  *475  Plunipton  Corr.  (Camden)  30  One  which  hath  bene 
of  old  a  supersedias  mounter.     1710  J.  CHAMBERLAYNK  Pres.    , 
St.  Gt,  Brit,  n,  667*  Supersedeas  Office,  is  in  the  Poultry-    ' 
Compter,  London. 

t  2.  jig.  Something  which  stops,  stays,  or  checks;    \ 
eoMt-Jwr,  of,  to,  also  from  ;  phr.  to  give  a  super 
sedeas  fo,  to  check.    Obs. 

1555  Jet  2  $  3  PliiL  ff  M.  c.  18  §  i  Which  Commyssions 
so  bearing  a  later  date  have  been  a  Supersedeas  &  clere 
dischardge  unto,  .the  said  former  Commissions.  1590 
GREENK  Or!.  Fur.  (1599)  B  j  b.  To  set  a  Supersedeas  of  my 
wrath.  1592  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  vn.  xxxvi.  157  A  Super- 
sedias  for  her  loue  was  euery  new  come  frcnd.  a  ifiio 
BABINCTON  Wks.  (1622)  II.  127  Sweet  Death  is  a  Super^edeas 
for  all  [sc.  diseases).  1619  W.  Y.  To  Kdr.  in  Micron's  It  'fa. 
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II.  428  That  will  be  no  Supersedeas  vnto  them  from  death. 
1642  p.  ROGERS  Naaman  58  If  God  had  not  discharged 
him  from  it  by  a  Supersedeas  to  his  ordinary  Charge.  1654 
HAMMOND  Fundamentals  xii.  §  10  To  intermit  our  watch, 
to  slacken  our  diligence,  to  give  a  Supersedeas  to  Industrie. 
1662  GURNALL  Ckr.  in  Ann.  verse  18.  i.  t.  §  i.  (1679)  337/1 
Neither  Gods  promise,  nor  Abrahams  faith  thereon  gave 
any  Supersedeas  to  his  duty  in  prayer.  •  1686-7  *'•  HKNRY 
Diaries  %  Lett.  (1882)  354  If  your  Gown  had  been  burnt, 
it  might  have  been  lookt  upon  as  a  tacit  super  Sedaeas  to 
your  further  progress  in  those  studyes,  1737  L.  CLARKK 
Hist.  Bible  (1740)  II.  208  Saul  with  joy  receives  this  Super- 
sedeas  of  the  Sanhedrim's  commission  by  a  divine  com 
mand. 

Hence  t  Supcrsa  deate  v.  trans. ,  to  stop  the 
procedure  of,  countermand, 

1641  PRVNNE/4«/j/}<tM/«44  Requiring  him  to  supersedeate 
his  Mandates. 

t  Superse  dement.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SUPER 
SEDE  +  -MEXT,  after  med.I,.  sttpersedimentum] 
Postponement,  adjournment. 

1498  Reg.^PHty  Seal  Scot.  I.  27/1  A  Letter  to  Schir 
Wilzam  Striveling  of  the  Kere,..with  a  protection,  .and 
respitt  and  supersedement  to  him,  his  men,,  .for  al  actionis 
.  .movit  or  to  be  movit  agains  him  or  thaim.  1586  Keg. 
Priry  Council  Scot.  Ser.  i.lV.  66  Aiwa  yes  with  grite  lenitie 
and  superseidment  of  lyme. 

Supersedence  v-s:~'dens).;v7?v.  Also-oedence. 
[f.  SUPERSKDE  *  -ENCE;  cf.  med.L.  sttpersedentia 
i^F.  sursJance \~\  =  SUPERSESSION". 

'793  HAMILTON  irks.  (1886)  VII.  79  The  supersedence  of 
the  exercise  of  those  functions,  .being  a  measure  of  great 
delicacy  and  magnitude.  1834  H.  O'BRIEN  Round  Towers 
/re!.  363  St.  Patrick. .having  established  Christianity  here 
[st:  in  Ireland],  in  supercedence  of  a  religion,  the  most  promi 
nent  symbols  of  which  were  snakes,  cockatrices,  and  ser 
pents.  1882  Rep.  Ho.  Repr.  Prec.  Met.  U.S.  597  The  super 
sedence  of  Cornish  rollers  wa^..a  natural  sequence  of  im 
proved  mechanism  and  method. 

Superseder  (s'f/pws/'dai).  [f.  SUPERSEDE  v. 
+  -EH  *.]  One  who  or  that  which  supersedes. 

1786  MME.  D'ARBLAV  Diary  25  Sept.,  My  presidency  was 
abolished,  .by  the  sudden  return  of  its  rightful  superseder. 
1835  BROWNING  Paracelsus  iv.  346  The  delights  you  fain 
would  think  The  superseders  of  your  nobler  aims.  1881 
G.  ALLEN  Colin  Clout" s  Cal.  v.  (1883)  28  The  remaining 
ganoids,  .sharks,  and  lampreys  all  show  signs  of  depending 
mainly  upon  smell,  their  modern  superseders  show  signs  of 
depending  mainly  upon  sight. 

II  Supersedere  (s^/pais/ai*-™).  Sc.  Law.  Also 
8  -cedere.  [L.  (see  SUPERSEDE).]  A  judicial  order 
granting  a  debtor  protection  against  diligence  of 
creditors  (see  DILIGENCE  *  5) ;  also,  a  private  agree 
ment  amongst  creditors  to  postpone  action  against 
a  debtor  for  a  certain  time. 

1547  Ace,  Ld.  High  Trtas.  Scot.  IX.  70  Writtinges  to  the 
persoun  of  Dysart  for  the  laird  of  Glarettis  Supersedere  fra 
the  air.  1585  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  Ser.  I.  III.  758  Ge- 
vand  him  ane  Supersedere  to  be  unpersewh  for  certane 
yeiris  inxt  to  cum  for  ony  dettis.  1630  Sc.  Acts  Chas.  I 
(1814)  V.  224/2  Anent  the  greevancegivin  in  l>e  the  burrowes 
tuicheing  protectiouns  and  Supersedereis.  1714-26  GIDEON 
GUTHRIE  Monograph  (1900)  60  They  racked  all  their  wits  to 
get  my  Supercedere  stopped.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xliii,  Mr. 
Sweepclean,  secede  paulis/>ert  or,  in  your  own  language, 
grant  us  a  Supersedere  of  diligence  for  five  minutes,  1826 
G.  J.  BELL  Comnt.  Laws  Scot.  (ed.  5)  II.  501  The  creditors 
generally  consent  to  a  Supersedere  of  diligence.  1838  W. 
HELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.  s.  v.,  A  creditor  who  commits  a  breach 
of  supersedere  is  liable  to  the  debtor  in  damages. 

Superse 'ding,  vbl.  sf>.    [f.  SUPERSEDE  v.  + 
-ING  !.]  The  action  of  the  verb  SUPERSEDE. 
.  Postponement,  delay.   Obs. 


of  it. 

2.   Supersession.     Also  attrib.  (or  ppl,  a.). 

1805  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Superseding  signal,  a 
signal  hoisted.. on  board  a  ship,  giving  notice  that  some 
individual  has  been  deprived  of  his  authority.  18*3  CRADB 
Technol.  Diet.,  Superseding  (Potit.\  a  term  applied  to  any 
officer  in  the  army,  or  navy,  who  succeeds  to  the  identical 
situation  of  another  by  special  appointment.  1908  \V. 
CHURCHILL  Mr.  Crew's  Career  xxvii.  441  Hilary  had  read 
the  superseding  orders.  1909  R.  LAW  Tests  of  Life  xvi.  320 
An  implied  correction,  a  tacit  superseding  of  the  popular 
belief. 

Supersedure  (-srdiuj).  U.S.  [f.  SUPERSEDE 
+  -URE.]  »  SUPERSESSION. 

1788  HAMILTON  Federalist  II.  319  An  implied  supersedure 
of  the  trial  by  jury,  in  favour  of  the  civil  law  mode  of  trial. 
1865  Even.  Standard  12  May,  An  announcement  of  the 
removal  or  supersedure  of  Sherman.  1866  ALGEK  Soltt. 
Nat.  ff  Man.  iv.  211  The  supersedure  of  actual  companion- 
ship  by  an  ideal  one.  1894  Forum  (U.S.)  Feb.  683  The 
Cabinet  which  had  just  come  into  power,  by  supersedure  of 
the  Wilcux  ministry  the  day  before. 

t  Superse  minate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  late  L.  super- 

seminat'*  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  superseminare,  f.  sitpcr- 
SUPER-  2  +  seminare  to  sow.  SEMINATE.  Cf.  It. 
sopras seminar?,  Sp.  sobresembrar,  Pg.  -sem <?<?;'.] 

1.  trans.  To  sow  on  the  top  of  something  pre 
viously  sown.  Also  ahsoL  Chiefly ./ff.  with  allu 
sion  to  the  parable  of  the  tares  (Matt.  xiii.  24,  25). 
Hence  Superseininated  ppl.  a. 

1620  tr.  Caussin's  Aug.  Peace  30  Would .  .that  Charity., 
would  suffocate  these  supersemiuated  tares  of  contentions. 
1637  REYNOLDS  Sermon  12  July  (1638)  17  While  there  is 
corruption  in  our  Nature,.. and  an  envious  man  to  super- 
seminate,  there  will  still  bee.  .men  lhat  will  l>e<--  differently 
minded.  1651  JEK.  TAYLOR  Citrus  Domini  20  That  cannot 


SUPERSENSTJAL. 

be  done  with  joy,  when  it  shall  be  indifferent  to  any  man  to 
superseminate  what  he  please,  1690  C.  NESSE  Hist.  % 
Myst.  O.  %  N.  Test.  \.  67  The' envious  one  comes  after  to 
super-seminate  and  sow  his  tares. 

2.   To  sprinkle  with  an  additional  layer. 

1699  Evnjnc^Otfbrb  i35  Laying  of  Clean.  .Wheat-Siraw 
upon  the  Beds,  super-seni mating  and  over-s trowing  them 
thick  with  the  Powder  of  bruised  Oyster-Sbt-lIs. 

t  Su  persemina'tion.  Obs.  [ad.  late  L. 
stiperseminatio,  -onem,  n.  of  action  1.  sitper^min- 
are  :  see  prcc.]  A  sowing  on  the  top  of  something 
previously  sown.  So  f  Supers e-minator,  one 
who  *  superseminates*. 

1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  z  Peter  iii.  16  (1865)  789  God  did  never 
sow  it  [sc.  the  seed];  it  is  the  enemy's  supersemination  of 
tares.  1640  BASTWICK  Ld.  Bishops  v.  E  2,  No  sooner  was  the 
wheat  of  the  Gospell  sowne,  but  that  wicked  one  had  his 
Supersemination  of  Tares  of  manifold  errors.  1657-61  HEY- 
UN  Hist.  Kef.  Ded.  (1674?  A  2  b,  They  were  no  more  then 
Tares... And  being  of  an  after  sowing  (a  Supersemination, 
as  the  Vulgar  reads  it).  1679  C.  NESSE  Antid.  agst.  Popery 
140  Satan,  that  Super- Sem  in  at  or,  sows  his  tares  in  the 
night. 

Su  persensibi'litjr.  rare.  [SUPER-  10.]  Ex 
cessive  or  abnormal  sensibility. 

1905  igth  Century  Aug.  205  This  supersensibiHty,  unless 
under  stern  control,  is  not  devoid  of  danger. 

Superse  nsible,  a.  (sd.}    [SLI-KB-  4  a.] 

That  is  above  tfie  sensible;  beyond  what  is 
perceptible  by  the  senses. 

1803  [implied  in  b.].  1828-33  WEBSTER  (citing  Murdock). 
1847  EMERSOS  Repr.  Men,  Uses  Ct.  Men  Wks.  (BohnJ  I. 
280  Genius  is  the  naturalist  or  geographer  of  the  supersen 
sible  regions,  and  draws  their  map.  1862  STEPHEN  Jiss. 
Barrister  325  An  apparently  necessary  relation.. between 
the  sensible  phenomenon  and  the  supersensible  reality. 
a  1881  A.  BAKKAIT  Pays.  Meteinpiric  (1883)  20  It  cannot., 
give  any  solidity  or  reality  to  a  supersensible  hypothesis. 
b.  absol.  or  as  sb.  That  which  is  supersensible. 

1803  Kdin.  I\cv.  I.  254  The  glory  of  illuminating  his 
countrymen  in  purisms  and  supersensibles.  1856  MASSOK 
£ss.  Biog.  <V  Crit.  34  In  Shakespeare,  .there  was.. a  ten 
dency  towards  the  supersensible  and  invisible.  1881  SHAIKP 
Asp.  Poetry  iii.  69  So  far  then  poetry  and  religion  are  akin, 
that  both  hold  cf  the  unseen,  the  supersensible. 

Hence  Supersc'iisibly  adv. 

1868  A.  B.  ALCOTT  Tablets  16  A  creed  dealing  thus  super- 
sensibly  with  the  elements  must  have  fertilizing  properties. 

Silperse  lisitive,  a.  [SupEK-  9  a.]  Ex 
tremely  or  excessively  sensitive.  Hence  Snper- 
se*nsitively  adv..  Super se-nsitiveneas. 

In'  first  quot.  a  mistranslation  of  G.  uberstnnlich  (see 
Sui'KRSENSUAL  i  note  and  quot.  1833). 

1839  J.  BIRCH  tr.  Goethe's  Faust  182  Thou  super-sensitive, 
most  sensual  wooer  ! — A  girl  nose-leads  the  mighty-doer  ! 
1840  HOOD  Open  Quest,  iv,  What  is  the  brute  profanity 
that  shocks  The  super-sensitively-serious  feeling?  1864 
WEBSTER,  Sitpersensitireness,  excessive  or  over-sensitive 
ness;  morbid  sensibility.  1880  Miss  E.  S.  PHELPS  Sealed 
Orders  yx>  Her  supersensitive  ear  detects  the  scratch  of  her 
mother's  pen.  1891  HARIJV  Tess  xxxvi,  The  self- com  bating 
jnoclivity  of  the  supersenMtive.  1895  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  in 
tt'tstw.  Gaz.  22  July  2/3  That  sectional  supersensitiveness 
which  tends  to  keep  apart  the  two  wings  of  the  great  Na 
tional  party. 

Superse'nsory,  a.    [SUPER-  4  a.]    Above  or 

independent  of  the  organs  of  sense. 

1883  GURNEV  &  MYERS  in  Fortn.  Kfi1.  Mar.  441  The  ex 
citement  of  danger  or  imminent  death  lias  a  potent  influ 
ence  in  facilitating  the  transference  of  Mtpersensory  impres 
sions.  1886  MYKRS  Phant.  Living  I.  Introd.  p.  Ixv,  Tele 
pathy,  the  supersensory  transfeience  of  thoughts  and  feel 
ings  from  one  mind  to  another. 

Super se'nsual,  a. 

1.  fSupER-  4  a.]  That  is  above  or  beyond  (the 
power  of)  the  senses,  or  higher  than  what  is  per 
ceptible  by  the  senses;  also,  relating  to  such  tilings 
as  transcend  sense ;  often  =  spiritual. 

In  translations  and  echoes  of  Goethe's  l-'aiist  (Afartka's 
(.art/ftt),  '  snptr^ensual  sensual '  renders  G.  tilersinnlichcr 
sinnlicker  (/•refer). 

1683  K.  HOOKKK  Ptef.  Porda^e's  J\Iystic  Div.  60  His  most 
agreeabl  and  superr-ensual  Companion  and  Fellow-laborer 
in  the  Evangelic-angelic  Work.  Ibid.  99  A  Diaphanous 
Manifesto  and  perspicuous  Demonstration . .  ever  from  super- 
sensual  sight  and  intellectual  Vision.  18x6  COLERIDGE 
Statesttt.  Man.  (1817)  360  '1  he  paramount  gentlemen-  of 
Europe.. held  high  converse  with  Spenser  on  the  idea  of 
supersensual  beauty.  1833  tr.  Goethe's  Ftivst  148  Thou 
super-sensual,  senVual  lover,  a  chit  of  a  girl  leads  thee  by 
the  no-*.  1841  MYI-.HS  Ca.'/i.  '1  h.  it).  §  12.  45  The  Rationalist 
.  .measuring  supersensual  objects  only  by  logical  and  other 
terrestrial  apparatus.  1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  vi.  (1875) 
248  Supersensual  love,  having  its  seat  in  the  soul.  1870 
LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  i.  (1873)  149  Sensual  proof  of 
.supersensual  things.  1874  TENNYSON  Merlin  fy  V.  107  Such 
a  supersensual  sensual  bond  As  that  gray  cricket  chirut  of  at 
our  hearth.  1885  STEVENSON  in  Contentp.  Rev.  Apr.  550  [The 
writer's]  pattern,  which  is  to  please  the  supersensual  ear,  is 
yet  addressed,  .to  the  demands  of  logic. 
b.  absol*  with  the. 

1858  LVTTON  What  will  he  do?  yn.  xxiii,  In  our  inmost 
hearts  there  is  a  sentiment  which  links  the  ideal  of  beauty 
with  the  Suptrsensual.     1869  LECKV  Ettrop.  A/or.  II.  iv.  106 
[Religion]  allures  them  to  the  supersensual  and  the  ideal. 
2.   [Sui'KR-  9  a.]     Extremely  sensunl.  rare* 
In  quot.  18^5  a  misunderstanding  of  Goethe's  iibcrsinnlich 
(see  note  on  sense  i  and  quot.  1833*. 

1835  R.  TAI.BOT  tr.  Goethe's  l-aust  (1839)  422  Thou  sport 
of  super-sensual  desire  !  A  liltte  Gypsy  leads  thee  by  the 
nose.  1867  SIR  E.  B.  LYTTON  in  Lett.  RoH.  ist  Earl  of 
Lytton  (1906)  I.  ix.  2j7  The  '  Gyges  and  Candaules  '  have 
[sic]  some  dangerous  snpersen-mal  lines  which  I  advise  you 
to  reconsider.  Jt  will  not  do  for  you  to  be  '  Swinburnian  '. 
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SUPERSTITIOUS. 


Hence  Siiperse  nsnalism,  supersensual  thought 
or  doctrine  ;  Sivperseusuali'stic  a.,  of  or  pertain 
ing  to  supersensualism  ;  Sxiperse  usually  adv., 
in  a  supersensual  manner. 

1683  E.  HOOKER  Pref.  Pordagc's  Mystic  Dm.  66  The  veri 
Spirit  of  thi  Mind  is  elevated,  supersensually  and  super- 
rationally  sublimed.  <t  1861  CUNNINGHAM  Hist.  Theol.  (1864) 
II.  xxiii.  191  The  neology  of  Germany  combining  easily  with 
a  sort  of  mystical  supersensualism  was  fitted  to  interest  the 
feelings.  1865  Redder  22  July  83/3  All  merely  supersen- 
sualistic  theories.  1^06  SIR  O.  LODGE  in  Hibbert  Jrnl. 
Jan.  320  It  \sc.  Christianity]  postulates  a  supersensually 
visible  and  tangible  vehicle  or  mode  of  manifestation. 

Supersensuous,  a.  [SUPER-  4  a.]  =  SUPER- 
SENSUAL  i.  Also  absol.  with  the. 

1809-10  CoLFRincF,  Friend  (1837)  I.  200  Whatever  is  con 
scious  self-knowledge  is  reason  ;  and  in  this  sense  it  may  be 
safety  defined  the  or_i>an  of  the  supersensuous.  1825  —  Aids 
Reft.  (1848)  I.  276  Spiritual  truths  and  objects  super-sen 
suous.  1853  MKUIVALK  R>>m,  Kntf>.  xxix.  (1865)  1 1 1.  372  Their 
rejection  of  supersensuous  theories  went  only  to  the  denial 
of  a  resurrection  of  the  body.  1871  LIUUON  Klein.  Relig. 
iii.  91  Man  is  regarded  as  composed  of  a  body,  and  of  a 
single  supersensuous  nature,  which  is  sometimes  called  life 
or  soul,  and  sometimes  spirit.  1876  Atkenxuin  16  Dec. 
806/2  A  remarkable  case  of  supersensuous  perception. 

Hence  Superse  nsuousness. 

1865  tr.  Strauss'  Life  Jesus  II.  11.  xcvii.  414  On  these 
words.. the  whole  of  the  sensuous  supersensuousness  [cf. 
SLTPERSENSUAI.  i,  note]  of  that  Gospel  is  distinctly  stamped, 

Super- service.     Nonce-rendering  of  HYPER- 

PULIA,  q.  V. 

1826  SOUTHEY  I'ind.  Eccl.  Angl.  470  The  kyperdnlia, 
super-service,  or  ultra-devotion  to  the  Virgin. 

Superse  rviceable,  a.  [Sri-En- 9  a.]  More 
serviceable  than  is  required  or  fitting;  doing  or 
offering  service  beyond  what  is  desired  ;  officious. 

1605  SIIAKS.  Lear  n.  it.  19  A.  .glasse-gazing  super-seruice- 
able  finical!  Rogue.  1815  Monthly  Mag.  XXXVIII.  112  A 
prefix  or  an  adjacent  whensoever  It  is  officious  or  stiper-ser- 
v'u;eable.  1841  EMERSON  Lect.+  Conserv.  \Vks.  (Ilohn)  II.  276 
What  a  compliment  we  pay  to  the  good  Spirit  with  our  super- 
serviceable  zeal  !  1883  J.  HAWTHORNS  Dust  II.  34  Shop, 
keepers  bowed  in  their  doorways,  rubbing  superserviceable 
hand-;.  1901  \V.  MORISON  Johnston-  of  l\7arriston  iv.  21 
Kven  the  ra.shest  and  most  superserviceable  of  his  officials 
on  the  spot  could  do  nothing. 

Hence  Super se'rviceableness. 

1881  Philiid.  Record  No.  3412.  2  The  insolent  superser- 
viceablene-is  of  professional  detectives. 

Supersession  (s'ttpwse'Jan).  Also  8-9  -ces 
sion,  [ad.  med.L.  snpersessio  (-cessto),  -onem,  n. 
of  action  f.  supersess-t  superset/ere  to  SUPERSEDE. 
Cf.  F.  supersession.]  The  action  of  superseding  or 

condition  of  being  superseded. 

fl.  Cessation,  discontinuance.   Obs.  rare~°. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  [copying  CotgraveJ,  Supe rsesst'oit, 
a  surceasing,  a  leaving  off,  or  giving  over. 

2.  The  setting  aside,  abrogation,  or  annulment 
of  n  rule,  law,  authority,  conditions,  etc. 

1790  PAI.KY  Horx  Paul.  v.  (18119)  167  Our  Epistle.. avows 
in  direct  terms  the  supersession  of  the  Jewish  law,  as  an 
instrument  of  salvation  even  to  the  Jews  themselves  1798 
/lay's  Anter.  Ln'v  Rep.  (18091  '•  *92  The  election  of  a  new 
sheriff  was  a  superccssion  of  the  former's  office.  1859  TKS- 
NKST  Ceylon  vi.  iii.  II.  73  Their  chiefs  and  headmen,  in. 
suited  by  the  supercession  of  their  authority.  1893  Times 
3  June  Q/4  The  supersession  of  a  number  of  amendments  by 
the  application  of  the  closure  to  a  whole  clause, 

3.  The  removal  of  a  person  from  office  and  sub 
stitution  of  another  in  his  place;  also,  the  passing 
over  or  setting  aside  of  a  person  in  promotion. 

1801  WKI.UXGTOX  in  (Jurw.  Dcsfi.  (1837)  I.  306  My  super- 
cession  must  have  been  occasioned,  either  by  my  own  mis- 
conduct,  IT  by  ;ui  alteration  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Go* 
vernor  General.  1809  Ibid.  IV.  370  These  officers  are  in 
jured  by  the  temporary  supercession  of  themselves  by  their 
juniors.  1841  Ki.i-niNsroNE  Hist.  India  xii.  iv.  II.  667  He 
immediately  gave  the  appointment  of  commander-in-chief 
to  Ahmed  Khan  Banga^h,.  .in  supersession  of  Najib  ti 
doula.  1894  WOLSEI.KV  Marlf<or0ugh  I.  25  Captain  Aylmer 
was  made  Admiral  ovrr  Ins  head.  This  supcrcession  fol 
lowed  soon  upon  his  eldest  brother's  disgrace.  191*  Times 
19  Dec.  i i/i  The  disciplinary  action  taken  by  the  Hoard 
of  Admiralty .  .involved  the  supersession  of  one  officer  and 
the  censure  of  another. 

4.  The  process  of   displacing,  or   condition    of 
being  displaced  by  another. 

1855  G.  B.  WOOD  Treat.  Pract.  Med.  'ed.  4)  I.  327  Svfir. 
session.  By  this  pro. -ess  is  infant  the  displacing  or  preven 
tion  of  one  affection  by  the  establishment  of  another  in  the 
seatofit.  1865  limes  25  Jan.  12/2  That  vessel,  .since  her 
supercession  for  Her  Majesty's  personal  use  by  the  Victoria 
and  Albert.  1875  M.  I'AITISON  L'asattbon  487  It  is  the  fate  of 
science  that  the  l>ooks,  in  which  it  is  consigned,  are  in  a  con 
stant  state  of  supersession.  1891  I.VIIKKKER  Phases  Aniin. 
Life  ^T  The  supersession  of  the  Ftcrodactyles  by  the  Birds 
as  the  lords  of  the  air.  1912  \V.  M.  Sn  \issos  in  Eng. 
Htst.  Ret1.  Jan.  22  note.  The  supersession  of  aratruin  by 
carrnca  among  th'-  ( I. nils. 

Supersessive  ^s'«p3J5C'siv\a.  [f.  L.  super- 
sess-t  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  super  sedere  to  SUPERSEDE 
+  -IVE.]  Having  the  quality  or  character  of  super 
seding;  taking  the  place  <?/" something  or  some  one 
displaced. 

1817  G.  S.  FABER  Eight  Diss.  {1845)  I.  170  The  name 
Russia.. instead  of  being  a  modern  appellation  supersessive 
of  Muscovy,.. is  one  of  very  remote  .mii-iinty.  1881  FAIR- 
BAIRN  Life  Christ  vli.  117  A  new  faith  supersessive  of  the  old. 

So     Superse'ssor,      -=    SUFBBUBD ;       Super- 
se'ssory  a.   --=  Sui'ERSESSIVE. 
VOL.  IX. 


1883  FAIRBAIRN  City  ofGed  n.  ill.  (i83r>)  194  Schools  that 
have  denied  God  have  had  to  coin  supersessory  and  substi- 
tutive  terms,  like  '  Substance  '  or  '  Force  ',  '  The  Unknown  * 
or  'The  Unconscious'.  1894  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  567  His  super- 
sessor  was  only  known  as  a  youthful  nobleman. 

t  Superspe  nd,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  Variant  of  SUPER- 
EX  FEND. 

1508  DUNBAR  Tua  Mariit  Wetncn  397  That  super  spendit 
euill  spreit,  spvl^eit  of  all  vertu.  15..  — Poems  xiii.  23 
Sum  super  expcndit  \"\r.  superspenditj  gois  to  his  bed.  1558 
Extr.  Rec.  Burgh  Peebles  (1872)  251  To  be  ansiierit  of.  .the 
rest  of  the  taxt  that  he  is  superspendit.  1560  HOLLAND 
Sfiwi  Sages  94  The  Knicht..wox  sa  wonder  pure  in  hand 
And  alwayis  superspendit.  1631  Lmicow  Trav,  x.  450 
When  their  owne  Irish  Rent  masters  haue  any  voyage  for 
Dublin,  or  peraduenture  superspended  at  home  in  feasting 
of  strangers. 

f  Superstit,  a.  Obs.  rare-'1,  [ad.  L.  superstes> 
-stit-\  see  STPKUSTITIK.]  Surviving. 

^11623  I'.L-CK  Rich.  Ill  (16461  6g  That.. charge,  to  honour 
Father  and  Mother,  is  not  to  be  understood,  only  of  our 
Parentssuperstits,  and  living  here  with  us,  but  our  forefathers, 

f  Supersti-tiate,  v.  06s.  rare-1.  In  7  -date. 
[f.  SUPERSTITIOUS:  see  -ATE  3.]  trans.  To  regard 
superstitiously. 

a  1688  KUNVAN  Saint?  Privilege  §  63  Wks.  1692  I.  277/2 
The  Jews,  when  they  supersticiated  the  Gift,  in  counting  it 
more  Honourable  than  the  Altar. 

t  Superstitie.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  L.  mpfrstit-, 
-stes  (i.  super-  SUPER-  7  +  sfit~,  unaccented  f.  sfaf-t 
pa.  ppl.  stem  of  stare  to  stand)  -t--/t',-Y.]  i^?)  Power 
of  survival. 

1654  VAUGHAN  F  fares  .W/V.  n.  76  The  people  are  the  many    , 
waters,  he  lurn'tl    their    froth    and    fonie    into    pearls,  and 
wearied  all  weathers  with  an  unimpaired  Superstitie. 

Superstition  [sV/paigtrJaa).  Also  5-7 -icion, 
6  -icioun,  -itioun,  -icyon,  -ycyon.  [a.  OK. 
superstition  (=  It.  superstitions,  Sp.  superstition^  ' 
Pg.  supcrsticao]  or  their  source  L.  super  si  itio, 
-onem,  n.  of  action  f.  superstars  to  stand  upon  or 
over,  f.  super-  SUPER-  2  +  stare  to  stand. 

The  etymological  meaning  of  L.  sufcrstitio  is  perhaps 
'  standing  over  a  thing  in  amazement  or  awe  '.  Other  inu-r- 
pretations  of  the  literal  meaning  have  been  proposed,  e.g. 

excess  in  devotion,  over-scrupulousness  or  over-ceremoni- 
ousness  in  religion  '  and  '  the  survival  of  old  religious  h:il>its 
in  the  midst  of  a  new  order  of  things  ';  but  such  ideas  are 
foreign  to  ancient  Roman  thought.] 

1.  Unreasoning  awe  or  fear  of  something  unknown, 
mysterious,  or  imaginary,  esp.  in  connexion   with 
religion  ;  religious  belief  or  practice  founded  upon 
fear  or  ignorance. 

1538  STARKEY  England  (1878)  189  Thcyr  [se.  monks']  soly- 
tary  lyfe,  wych  hath  brought  forth,  wyth  lytyl  profyt  to  the- 
publyke state,  much  superstycyon.  1549  LAIIMKK  Ploughtrs 
(Arb.)  30  Where  the  Deuyll  is  residentc. .  vp  wyth  al  super- 
stition  and  Idolatrie,  sensing, .  .holye  water,  and  newe  scr- 
itice  of  inenes  inuenting.  1597  HOOKKR  Eccl.  /V/.  v.  ill.  §  2 
Superstition  is,  when  things  are  either  abhord  or  obserued, 
with  a  zealous  or  fearefull,  but  erroneous  relation  to  God. 
1651  HonitKS  Leviath.  \\.  xxvii.  155  A  man  may  stand  in  fear 
of  Spirits. .  through  his  own  superstition,  1653  JKR.  TAYLOR 
Serin,  for  Year  i.  ix.  116  It  is  superstition  to  worship  any 
thing.. besides  the  Creator.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  lr'.  N.  v. 
i.  (1904)  1 1.  435  Science  is  the  great  antidote  to  the  poison  of 
enthusiasm  and  superstition.  1777  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Atnei: 
iv.  Wks.  1851  V.  372  Wherever  superstition  is  so  established 
as  to  form  a  regular  system,  this  desire  of  penetrating  into 
the  secrets  of  futurity  is  connected  with  it.  1808  ('INK 
Sources  t\fft$iss.  (1810)  in.  App.  24  The  people's  superstition 
is  so  great  that  they  are  running  after  the  holy  father  in  the 
streets,  and  endeavoring  to  kiss  the  hem  of  his  garment. 
1854  MILMAN  Lat.  Christ,  iv.  vii.  (1864)  II.  367  A  copious 
list  of  miracles  wrought  by  certain  images,  .showing  tin- 
wretched  superstition  into  which  the  worship  of  images  h;id 
degenerated.  1891  FARRAR  Harkn.  fy  Dawn  li,  Nero  had 
fits  of  superstition. 

b.  In  particularized  sense:  An  irrational  reli 
gious  belief  or  practice;  a  tenet,  scruple,  habit, 
etc.  founded  on  fear  or  ignorance. 

1401  /W.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  56  Foure  general  synnes,  sett 
up  bi  sir  Adam,  Jakke,  among  }our  maistris,  cediciouns, 
supt  rstieions,  the  glotouns,  and  the  proude.  1432-50  tr. 
Hidden  (Rolls)  II.  283  Diuerse  supersticiones  began  of 
ydolatry.  1547  Homilies  I.  Sernt.  of  Good  Wks.  in.  (1859) 
61  Other  kinds  of  papistical  superstitions.. as  of  Heads,  of 
I-ady  Psalters  and  Rosaries.  1608  SHAKS.  l\r.  in.  i.  50  1st 
Sailor.  The  sea  workeshie.  The  Wind  is  lowd,  and  will  not 
lie  till  the  Ship  Be  cleard  of  the  dead.  Per.  That's  your 
superstition.  1660  JKK.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Ditbit.  n.  iii.  rule  13. 
$  23.  465  When  they  began  to  say,  that.. all  wine  was  an 
abomination,  they  pass'd  into  a  direct  superstition.  1736 
BUTLER  Anal.  i.  iv.  75  Ity  Religion's  being  corrupted  ini  > 
Superstitions,  which  indulge  Men  in  their  Vices,  1849  MACAU- 
LAY  Hist.  A"«c.  x.  II.  621  The  notion  would  still  prevail  that 
the  kingly  ornce  is  the  ordinance  of  God  in  a  sense  different 
from  that  in  which  all  government  is  his  ordinance.  It  was 
plain  that,  till  this  superstition  was  extinct,  the  constitution 
could  never  be  secure.  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860) 
I.  vi.  ii.  160  The  Portuguese  have  a  superstition  according 
to  which  the  soul  of  a  man  who  has  diedj  leaving  some  duty 
unfulfilled . .  is  frequently  known  to  enter  into  another  person. 

2.  An  irrational  religious  system  ;  a  false,  pagan, 
or  idolatrous  religion.     Now  rare  or  0/>s. 

15«6  TINDALR  Acts  xxv.  19  They,  .hadde  certayne  ques 
tions  apayn-i  faim  riff  their  aw  ne  supersticion.  1603  KNOILKS 
Hist.  Turks  (1621)  5  The  Turks  received  the  Mahometane 
superstition.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  n.  yi.  MO  'I  he 
present  Jewish  sui>critiiion.  1630  R.  Johnson  s  Ktngd.  $ 
Commtv.  564  (Mohammed]  making  him  \sc.  AH]  the  head  of 
his  superstition,  with  the  title  of  Caliph.  1671  MII.TOM 
SatnsoH  15  Unwillingly  this  rest  Thir  Superstition  yields 
me.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humphry  Cl.  4  J«l>'»  A  conference 


with  his  friend  Voltaire,  about  giving  the  last  blow  to  the 
Christian  superstition.  1813  PKICHARO  Phys.  Hist.  Man 
viii.  §  i.  402  These  authors  regard  the  latter  [sc.  Buddhism] 
as  the  ancient  and  indigenous  superstition  of  the  East. 

b.  A   religious   ceremony    or    observance  of  a 
pagan  or  idolatrous  character.     Now  rare  or  Obs.    . 

•  r  1519  SKKI.TON  /'.  Sflarmve  1350  The  PhitOnesse.,by  her 
supersticyons,  And  wonderfull  condityons, . .  raysed  vp  . . 
Samuel  I  that  was  dede,  1604  K.  G[KIMSTONK]  D"*  A  cos  fa's 
Hist.  Indies  iv.  xxx.  293  They  did  assemble  there  fur  theyr 
dances  and  superstitions.  1608  HEY  WOOD  Lucrece  n.  i,  Our 
SUperstkion's  ended,  sacred  priest,  Since  we  have  had  free 
answer  from  the  gods.  1849  ROCK  Ch.  Fathers  I.  iii.  294 
The  heathen  Britons  made  u*,e  uf  ball*  of  crystal  in  their 
idle  superstitions. 

f  C.   Religious  obseivancc.    Obs.  rare~l.     . 
1513   Doi-cr.AS  .-Ett,'is  xii.  xiii.  63,  I  >weir  lharto  be  the 
onplesand  well  Of  Stix,. .  Ouhais  only  drekiful!  super^titiuun 
heyr  The  Goddis  kepis,  that  nane  dnr  it  iursweyre. 

f  d.   Idolatrous  or  extravagant  devotion.    Obs. 
1625   FLETCHER,  etc.  Ltrvcrs  /*  regress  in.  iii,   May   I    not 
kiss  ye  now  in  superstition?     For  you  appear  a  thing  that  I 
would  kneel  to. 

t  3.  *  Over-nicety  ;  exactness  too  scrupulous  ' 
(.[.,  '755)-  (Cf.  SuPEBSTlTIOUS  3.)  Obs.  rare— *. 

4.  transf.  (from  i).  Irrational  or  unfounded 
belief  in  general;  an  unreasonable  or  groundless 
notion. 

1794  HUTTOX  Philos.  Light,  etc.  107,  I  am  afraid  there  are 
many  men  uf  science ..  that  only  believe  the  theory  of  heat 
and  cold  in  prejudice  or  superstition,  i.e.  without  having 
seen  its  evidence.  1851  SI-KNCKK  Social  Statics  xix.  209  Of 
the  political  superstitions,,  none  is  so  universally  diffused 
as  the  notion  that  majorities  are  omnipotent.  1868  M. 
•;  .-If  tide  in.  ( >>v-  v.  i  jo  The  superstition  of  the  law- 
courts  that  a  man  can  exeru^e  rights  uf  property  after  his 
death  to  all  time. 

Hence  Supersti  tional  a.,  characterized  by  super 
stition,  superstitious  ;  Supersti-tionist,  one  given 
to  superstition,  or  holding  superstitious  beliefs  ; 
Supersti'tionless  «.,  free  from  superstition. 

1683  10.  HOOKER  Prcf.  Portage's  Mystic  Dir.  44  Doctrines 
Traditional,  *Superstitional.  and  I  leductional.  c  1850  LADY 
ISi.ANCHF.  UAI.FOUR  Prayer  in  }.  Robertson  /f>»;i«.  (1897)  54 
From  careless  or  superstitional  acquiescence  where  I  should 
inquire,  Good  Lord,  deliver  me.  1651  H.  MORE  Second 
Lush  in  /-.nfhits.  Tri  ,  etc.  1165^}  184  The  arbitral  ions  pre. 
cepts  of  supercilious  StoicKS,  or  Mirly  'Superstitionists.  1676 
GI.ANVILL  Seasonable  Reflect.  i;i9  Melancholy  Superstition- 
ist-;  or  i!i-tracted  Enthusiasts.  1798  \V,  TAYLOR  in  Monthly 
^J,tg.  VI.  54  >  I  he  di-guisin^  revtrct;ce  with  which  super- 
stitionists  have  regarded  them  [sc.  the  Hebrews).  1846 
WORDSWORTH  in  Chr.  \Vur<Uw.  Mcin.  tiSsO  II.  425  A 
wretched  set  of  religionists. .,  superstition ists  1  ought  to  say, 
called  Murtnonites.  1890  A.  J.  VO<;AN  /Hack  Polite  xii.  188 
The  'superstitionless  training  Hilly  had  received. 

t  SuperstitiO'sity.  Obs.  rare.  Iii  5  -ciosite, 
-tie.  [a.  OF.  supcrsticiosite  or  ad.  med.L.  supersti- 
dositas,  f.  superstitious  SUPKHSTITIOUS:  see  -ITY.] 
Supcrstitiousncss  ;  //.  superstitious  beliefs  or  ob 
servances. 

c  1400  Af-ol.  Loll.  98  God  Alnifry  kepe  vs.  .fro  \>er  super- 
sticiositeis,  vanites,  errors,  ai  d  des^cytis.  1520  Caxton's 
Chron.  En£.  i.  fol.  vi  i  '1  hey  were  deceyued  by  deuylles, 
&  threat  supersticiositie  in  y*  cytee  was  made. 

Superstitious  (s'tfpwsti-Jas),  a.  Also  4-7 
-icious,  5  -ycyus,  5-6  -ycious,  6  -icyoua, 
-ycyous(e,  -iciouse,  -itiouse,  S(.  -itiua.  [a.  OF. 

sitperstitieux  ( •-=  It.  superstizioso,  Sp.,  Pg.  -icio$o\ 
ad.  L.  super stitiosus,  \.  supcrstitio  SUPERSTITION.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of,  involving,  or  characterized 
by  superstition. 

c  1386  CHAITCKR  Frankl.  T.  544  To  maken  hise  lapes  and 
biswrecchcdnesseOfswichasnpersticiouscursedncsse.  1426 
LVIK;.  He  Guil.  PHgr.  20234  That.. I  may  represse  Thyn 
errours  and  thyn  ffolye,  Ground  yd  on  Astrologye,  Wych  ne 
benat  vertuous.  For  they  besuperstyciot'  1538  HAI.E  Thrc 
I.aives  865  With  rytes  superstycyouse.  1561  T.  NORTON 
Calvin's  lust.  iv.  136  Shall  we  denie  that  it  i-  .1  superstitious 


worshippyng,  when  men  do  throwe  themselues  downe  before 
r"'    ° '  .  .     ~,    .        .,  _     _j-_«  /-. ...  I..J.H 


Mitious.  M6  KlNGSLEY  L'r/t  +  /-<«•  (1877)  I'. 
5iii>erstitioiis  terror  with  which  that  meteor-shower  would 
have  been  iciMrde.l  in  old  times.  1874  CIiivEN  Short  Hill. 
ix.  }  i.  588  (To  the  Puritans]  It  was  supercilious  to  keep 
Christmas,  or  to  deck  the  house  with  holly  »nd  ivy. 

tiansf.  1588  Kin  llctisth.  I'hilos.  Wks.  (1907)  258  The 
Husband  commeth  not  with  those  prophane  and  superstm- 
ous  cleppings  as  the  delicate  and  wanton  Louer  doth.  1791 
PAINK  Rig/its  of  Ulan  (ed.  4)  104  To  unhinge  it  from  the 
superstitious  authority  of  antiquity. 

b.  Superstitious  uses,  il.aw):  see  quot.  1827. 

1506  ll.M-.ix  .l/.r.r.  >,  Ust  Com.  /.««•  I.  X.  (7630)  51  The 
statute  of  Chantries  that  willcth  all  lands  to  be  forfeited, 
giuen  or  imploied  to  a  superstitious  vse.  iSoj-j  in  Coke 
AVA'r/j  (1604)  iv.  106 b,  Intant  que  Ic  statute  [r/z.  i  Edw. 
VI,  c.  14)  per  expres  parols  abrogate  &  tolle  touts  tiels super- 
sticious  vses  queux  fuerent  dauer  continuance  a  touts  iours. 
1715  Act  i  Cf".  f,  Sut.  n.  c.  50  (headings  To  enquire  of  the 
!•  states,  .of  Popish  Recusants,  and  of  Kslates  given  to  super- 
stitious  Uses.  1790-1  Ail  31  (M.lll.c.  32817.  i8i7jARMAM 
renvtlfs  ntvists  II.  13  Superstitious  uses  ..  are  declared 
.  .to  be  where  lands,  tenements,  or  goods,  are  given  for  the 
maintenance  of  persons  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  dead  men  in 
•n:uiit;un  perpetual  obits,  lamps,  &c.  1848 
WHAKTON  LH-.V  l.tx.  s.v.  L'harititt,  The  history  of  the  law 
of  charities  prior  to  the  43rd  KHz.  c.  4,  which  is  emphatically 
called  the  Statute  of  Charitable  Uses,  is  extremely  obscure. 
. .  It  is  cl^ar  that  no  superstitious  uses  are  within  the  purview 
of  the  statute. 
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2.  Subject  or  addicted  to  superstition;  believing  or 
practising  superstitions. 

1526  TINDALE  Acts  xvii.  22  Ye  men  of  Aliens,  I  perceave 
lhat  in  all  ihynges  ye  are  somwhat  [1534  lo]  supersticious. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Engl.  Pocsu'  in.  xxii.  (Arb.)  267  To  abuse 
the  superstitious  people,  and  to  encomber  iheir  busie  braynes 
with  vaine  hope  or  vaine  feare.    1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  iv. 
iv.    36   The   superstitious   idle-headed-Eld  Receiu'd..This 
tale  of  Herne  the  Hunter,  for  a  truth.     1671  MILTON  P.  R. 
u.  296  It  seem'd..  to  a  Superstitious  eye  the  haunt  Of  Wood- 
Gods  and  Wood-Nymphs.    1791  BURKE  Let.  to  Capt.  Wood- 
ford  ii   Feb.,  I  am  extremely  superstitious,  and  think  his 

coining  into  it  was  of  evil  augury.  1849  MACAULAV  Hist. 
Eng.  i.  I.  88  Prone  to  the  error,  common  in  superstitious 
men,  of  mistaking  his  own  peevish,  .moods  for  emotions  of 
pious  zeal.  i88z  PITMAN  Mission  Life  Greece  $  Pal.  251 
The  Maronite  sect,  which  is  a  very  ignorant  and  supersti 
tious  sect. 

absol.  (with  the\.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Superstition^ 
The  Punishment  allotted  by  several  Councils  for  the  Super 
stitious,  was  to  fast  a  Month  in  Prison.  1913  Nature  14  Aug. 
607  2  The  omen  of  blood  was  viewed  with  some  alarm  by  the 
superstitious  in  the  village. 

fb.   Idolntrously  or  extravagantly  devoted.  Obs. 

1582  LYLY  in  T.  IV at  son  s  Poems  (Arb.)  30  Were  not  men 
more  supersticious  in  their  praises,  then  women  are  constant 
in  their  passions.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  £'///,  in.  i.  131  Haue 
L.Lou'd  him  next  Heau'n?  Obey'd  him?  Bin  (out  of 
fondnesse)  superstitious  to  him?  a  1704!'.  BROWN  Beauties 
Wks.  1730  I.  42  My  superstitious  love  adores  them  all. 

f3.  Over-scrupulous ;  punctilious ;  extremely 
careful  or  particular.  Obs. 

1535  [see  SUPERSTITIOUSLV  2].  1553  EDEN  Treat.  Ncwe 
Ind.  (Arb.)  10  Yf.  .anye  supersticious  head  shall  thinke  it  a 
heynous  matter  in  any  poynte  to  contrary  Sainct  Augustyne. 

1590  SWINBURNE  Test.  5  It  is  rare  if  at  the  last ;  after  long 
and   superstitious   reuolution,  one  man  at  least  among  so 
many  subtile  heads.. doe  not  espie  some  defect  or  excesse 
in  the  definition.    1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  261  They  [spiders] 
haue  giuen  thcmselues  to  curious  and  superstitious  hunting, 
..watching  and  espying  their  prey.     1617  MORYSON  Itin. 
HI.  221  The  Germans  are  so  superstitious  in  this  kind,  as  a 
Gentleman  may  haue  an  action  against  him,  who  saith  hee 
is  no  Gentleman.     1648  J.  l>KAUMONT/)jycAtf  i.ccxxiii,  Shall 
squeamish  He  my  Pleasures  harvest  by  Fond  superstitious 
coyness  thus  prevent?    1680  OTWAY  Orphan  n.  i,  The  super 
stitious  Statesman  has  his  sneer.     1816  [implied  in  SUPER. 

STITIOL'SLY  2]. 

4.  Used  in  or  regarded  with  superstition;  vene 
rated,  observed,  or  believed  in,  in  the  way  of 
superstition.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1566  in  Peacock  Engl.  Ch.  Furnit.  (1866)  120  The  mass 
bookes  and  all  other  popishe  and  supersticious  bookes.  1595 
in  Maitl.  Clitb  Misc.  I.  77  To  absteyne  fra  keiping  of  super 
stitious  dayes.  1599  B.  JOHSON  Cynthia's  J\ev.  i.  iv,  Pulling 
downe  a  superstitious  crosse.  ci6i8  MORYSON  ///«.  iv.  v.  i. 
(1903)  399  The  sweating  of  stones,  Nodding  of  Images,  and 
like  supperstitious  Miracles.  1665  J.  WEBB  Stone- Heng 
(1725)  140  To  cleanse  away  the  Filth  of  the  superstitious 
Victims  [sc.  sacrificed  oxen],  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew, 
Superstitious-Pies^  Minc'd,  or  Christ  mas- Pies,  so  Nick- 
nam'd  by  the  Puritans,  or  Precisians,  tho' they  can  Eat  em. 
a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  25  Dec.  1657,  An  ordinance  made  that 
none  should  any  longer  observe  the  superstitious  time  of  the 
Nativity  (so  esteem'd  by  them).  1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scot, 
in  1JJ2  23  An .  .arch,  decorated  with  a  variety  of  superstiti 
ous  figures.  1879  S.  C.  BARTLE IT  Egypt  to  Pat.  xx.  436  The 
room,  .contained  some  superstitious  spots. 

f  b.  Magical ;  having  or  credited  with  super 
natural  efficacy.  Obs. 

1412-20  LYDG.  Ckron.  Troyi.  363  per  was  noon  helpe.  .pat 
vaille  my 51  ageyn  fc>e  cursed  charmys ;  pei  wer  so  strong  and    , 
supersticious.     c  1450  Mankind  313  in  Macro  Plays  12  To 
defende  me  from  all  superstycyus  charmys.     1651  HOBBES    I 
Leviathan  in.  xxxvi.  2^5  All  those  Impostors,  that  pretend    i 
by  the  helpe  of  familiar  spirits,  or  by  superstitious  divination    ' 
of  events  past.,  to  foretell  the  like  events  in  time  to  come.    . 
[1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Magic,  Superstitious  Magic  con-    > 
sists  in  the  Invocation  of  Devils.] 

t  5.   Extraordinary ;  excessive  ;  superfluous.  Obs.    \ 

^1407  LYDG.  Reason  <$•  Sens.  4301  Eke  Phedra  lovede  hyr  j 
sone  yn  lawe,  Whos  love  was  superstycious.  1484  CAXTON  j 
Fables  of  Alfonce  viii,  There  is  folke  superstycious  or  capaxe 
that  they  may  not  be  contented  with  fewe  wordes.  1598 
HAKLUYT  Voy.  I.  150  Certain  sinister  reports  and  super, 
stitious  slanders.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  301 
They.,  have  such  a  superstitious  conceit  of  their  owne  merit 
and  temper  [etc.].  1640  FULLER  Joseph's  Coat  v.  143  Let 
us  take  heed  wee  bee  not  all  condemned  by  God,  for  being 
Fellons,  de  st;  for  wilful]  murthering  our  owne  lives,  with 
our  knifes  by  our  superstitious  eating. 

Supersti  tiously,  adv.   [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  in 

a  superstitious  manner. 

1.  In  the  way  of  superstition  ;  with  irrational 
religious  belief  or  observance. 

1552  ABP.  HAMILTON  Catech.  21  b,  To  defend  thair  self., 
aganis  fyre,  watter,swerd, .  .with  certenetakinmsor  writing  is 
supersticiously.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  \.  xi.  (1634) 
37  Because  God  will  not  be  worshipped  superstitiouslie, 
therefore  whatsoever  is  given  to  idols  is  taken  from  him. 
1611  SHAKS.  ll'int.  T.  in.  in.  40  Dreames,  are  toyes.  Yet  for 
tliis  once,  yea  superstitiously,  I  will  be  squar'd  by  this.  1686 
PLOT  St  afford sk.  207  The  common  people  superstitious] y 
beleive,  that  tis  very  dangerous  to  break  a  bough  from  it. 
1767  S.  PATEKSON  Another  Trav.  I.  375  The  superstitiously- 
zealous  in  iheir  own  way,  they  would  shew  like  a  company 
of  saints.  1847  C.  BRONTE  Jane  Eyre  x\,  But  that  neither 
scene  nor  season  favoured  fear,  I  should  have  been  super 
stitiously  afraid.^  1881-3  Schajf's  Encycl.  Relig.  Knwvl. 
III.  2268  Friday  is  superciliously  held  to  be  an  unlucky  day. 

1 2.  Over-scrupulously  ;  punctiliously ;  with  ex 
cessive  care  or  exactness.  Obs. 

?535  JOYE  Apol.  Tindale  (Arb.)  39  Here  thou  seist  whother 
Tindale  is  brought  for  so  supersticyously  steking  to  onely 
one  significacion  of  this  worde  Rcsurrct.tio.  1659  HAMMOND 
Annot.  Ps.xxxi.  6  Tliat  heathen  mtn.  .are.,  wont  to  apply 


themselves.. to  false  gods. -observing  their  responses  most 
superstitiously.  1676  HOBBES  Iliad  Pref.  (1686)  8  A  fault 
proper  to  Translators,  when  they  hold  themselves  too  super 
stitiously  to  their  Authors  words.  1725  WATTS  Logic  iv.  it 
Neither  of  these  two  Methods  should  be  too  scrupulously 
and  superstitiously  pursued.  1791-1823  D'IsRAEt.1  Cur. 
Lit.,  Hist.  New  Words,  But  we  have  puritans  or  precisians 
of  English,  superstitiously  nice  !  1816  BENTHAM  (Jhrestom. 
292  For  division,  the  dichotomous  . .  mode  is  most  to  be 
commended, .  .but  it  ought  not  to  be  every  where  hunted 
out  too  superstitiously  and  anxiously. 

Supersti'tiousness.  [-NESS.]   The  quality 

or  character  of  being  superstitious. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  233  b,  The  contempla- 
cyon  of  suche  turneth  eyther  to  supersticyousnes,  or  else  to 
a  fantastical!  curiosite.  1548  CRANMER  Catech.  ()  iij  b,  Super- 
stitiousnes  of  beades,  and  confidence  in  oure  owne  merites. 
1657  J.  WATTS  Scribe,  Pharisee,  etc.  I.  232  As  there  is  no 
popishnesse,  so,  I  do  not  see  what  superstitiousnesse  there 
can  be  in  it.  1885  RAWLINSON  Egypt  fy  Babylon  v.  83  He 
showed  an  equal  superstitiousness  when.,  he  would  not  allow 
himself  to  commence  the  work  of  restoration, . .  until  he  had 
first  waited  for  a  '  fortunate  month  '.  1908  Q.  Rev,  Apr.  483 
One  trait  of  the  barbaric  mind— superstitiousness. 

II  Superstratum  (**«pai8ti*4^m).  PI. 
-Strata.  [mod.L.,  neut.  sing,  of  pa.  pple.  of  L. 
supersternSre  to  spread  over,  f.  super-  SUPER-  2  + 
stern<*re  to  lay  down,  strew.]  A  stratum  or  layer 
deposited  over  or  upon  something ;  an  overlying 
or  superficial  stratum. 

1806  Amer.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Affairs  (1832)  I.  737  The 
superstratum  is  of  a  blackish  brown  color,  upon  a  yellow 
basis.  1823  BYRON  Juan  ix.  xxxvii,  First  out  of,  and  then 
back  again  to  chaos.  The  superstratum  which  will  overlay 
us.  1840  LYELL  Princ.  Geot.  n.  vii.  (ed.  6)  II.  79  The  super 
strata  were  precipitated  into  hollows  prepared  for  them. 

Superstruct  (s'^pa-istrwkt),  v.  Now  rare  or 
Obs*  [f.  L.  superstruct-,  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  super- 
strui?re,  f.  super-  SUPER-  2  +  stntfre  to  build.]  trans. 
To  build  upon  something  else  ;  to  construct  upon 
a  foundation;  to  erect  as  a  superstructure. 

a.  Usually^,  or  in  fig.  context.  (Very  common 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  i?th  c.) 

a  1643  LD.  FALKLAND,  etc.  Infallibility  (1646)  20  All  that 
Master  Chillingworih's  large  Booke  hath  superstructed  on 
this  foundation.  1646  HAMMOND  Tracts  87  What  small 
ground  it  hath. .as  a  foundation  to  superstruct  any  other 
doctrines  upon.  1652  H.  L'ESTKANGE  Amer.  no  Jewes  i 
The  Author  first  layes  down  six  Conjectures,  upon  which 
he  superstructs  the  maine  Fabrique  of  his  Work  and  Argu 
ments,  a  1687  PETTY  Pol.  Arith.  i.  (1691)  21  The  effects  of 
their  Policy,  superstructed  upon  these  natural  Advantages, 
and  not  as  some  think  upon  the  excess  of  their  Under 
standings,  a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  i.  i.  §  8  (1740)  18  This  he 
lays  down  for  a  Foundation  whereon  to  superstruct  a  won 
derful  Colossus  of  Reproach.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Pope 
Wks.  1787  IV.  99  Those.. on  whose  approbation  his  esteem 
of  himself  was  superstructed.  1819  I\  HOPE  Anastasins 
(1820)  I.  vL  124  This  artificial  exterior,  this  refinement  of 
appearance,  were  the  more  remarkable  from  the  simplicity 
of  mind,  the  singleness  of  heart,  on  which  they  seemed 
superstructed. 

absol.  1643  SIR  S.  D'EwES  Autobiog.  (1845)  II.  294  Lady 
Win  hath  laid  a  foundation  of  hope  for  mee,  upon  which 
I  must  beseech  you  to  superstruct.  1661  POWER  Exp.  Philos. 
Pref.  (1664)  C  4,  Though  he  have  erroneously  superstructed 
upon  his  Experiments.  1737  L.  CLARKE  Hist.  Bible  (1740) 
II.  210  Daily  improving  and  increasing  and  superstructing 
upon  that  foundation. 

b.  More   rarely   lit. ;    occas.    in    reference    to 
natural  structures.     (Also  absol.') 

1664  EVELYN  Sylva  xviii.  39  Vitruyius  tells  us,  that  the 
Morasses  about  Ravenna,  .were  pilM  with  this  Timber 
[sc.  alder],  to  superstruct  upon,  a  16187  PE  n  Y  Treat.  Naval 
Philos.  i.  ii,  The  Cabbins  and  what  is  usually  superstructed 
upon  the  upper  Deck.  1831  T.  HOPE  Ess.  Orig.  Man  II. 
28  Former  masses  inorganic  and  lifeless  superstruct  in  un 
broken  cohesion  with  them  other  later  parts  having  all  the 
essential  attributes  of  organization,  life  and  growth.  1843 
MRS.  ROMER  Rhone,  etc.  I.  309  Upon  which,  in  latter  times, 
the  Moors  had  superstructed  a  fortress. 

Hence  Superstru'cted  ppl.  a. ;  Superstru'cting 
vbl.  sb. 

1654  HAMMOND  Fundamentals  ii.  Wks.  1674  I.  278  Doc 
trines.,  apt  to  obstruct  or  intercept  the  superstructing  of 
Christian  life.  Ibid.  xii.  300  It  were  unreasonable.. to., 
wonder  at  this  constancy  in  particular  superstructed  errors 
. . ,  whilst  [etc.].  1826  G.  S.  FABER  Diffic.  Romanism  (1853) 
374  note,  Their  superstructed  doctrinal  decisions.  1831  T. 
Hoi'E  Ess.  Orig. Man  I.  29,  I  have  cleared  away. .all  later, 
more  partial  and  more  superstructed  attributes  not  only  of 
mind  but  even  of  matter. 

t  Super  stru-ction.    Obs.     [ad.  L.  *super- 

structio,  -onem,  n.   of  action  i.  superstru^re  :  see 
prec.     Cf.  SUBSTRUCTION.] 
1.   =  SUPERSTRUCTURE. 

a.  fig.  or  in  fig.  context. 

1624  USSHER  Serin.  22  The  unit ie of  the  faith,  .here^spoken 
of,  hath  reference . .  to  the  foundation :  as  that  which  fol- 
loweth  of  a  perfect  man.,  to  the  superstruct  ion  and  per 
fection.  1638  CHILLINGW.  Relig.  Prot.  \.  iii.  §  57.  165  You 
must.. believe  the  Church  Infallible  in  all  her  proposalls, 
be  they  foundations,  or  be  they  superstruct  ions.  1650 
HOBBES  De  Corp.  Pol.  125  For  the  Points  of  Faith  necessary 
to  Salvationj  I  shall  call  them  Fundamentall,  and  every 
other  Point  a  Superstruction.  1683  E.  HOOKKK  Pr,-f.  Par- 
dage*s  Mystic  Div.  71  Rotten  Foundations,  superstitious 
superstructions. 

b.  lit.  or  in  physical  sense,  rare. 

1612  SELDEN  lllustr.  Dray  ton's  Poly-olb.  x.  165  A  great 
water,  which  could  endure  continuance  of  no  heauy  super- 
struction.  a  1687  PETTY  Treat.  Naval  Philos.  i.  ii,  The 
superstructions  upon  the  upper  Deck. 


2.  The  action  of  building  upon  something.  rarr~°. 

1864  in  WEBSTER;  hence  in  later  Diets. 

Superstructive  (s'/ipaastry-ktiv),  a.  (sd.) 
Now  rare.  [f.  L.  superstruct- :  see  SUPEHSTRUCT 
and  -IVE.]  Belonging  to  the  superstructure;  = 
SUPERSTKUCTURAL  :  opposed  to  fundamental. 

1643  Fuller  Ans-w.  to  Dr.  Feme  8  If  it  bee  written  it  is 
Superstructive  and  not  fundamentall ;  written  Laws,  that 
were  not  Lawes  before  written,  are  repealeable  and  alterable. 
16^4  HAMMOND  Fundamentals  xvii.  Wks.  1674  I.  319  No 
thing  but  the  removing  his  Fundamental  error  can  rescue 
him  from  the  Superstructive.  1903  R.  BRIDGES  Poems  Clas 
sical  Prosody  Ep.  i.  228  Laying  foundation  of  its  knowledge 
|  in  physical  law,.. erecting  Superstructive  of  all.. a  new 
Science  of  Man. 

t  B.  sb.  Something  belonging  to  or  constituting 
the  superstructure.  Obs. 

1625  MOUNTAGU  App.  C&sar  120,  I  divided  also  the  objects 
of  erring  or  not  erring,  two  wayes :  into  Fundamentalls, 
or  supers  true  lives.  1644  HUNTON  Vind.  Treat.  Monarchy 
v.  37  The  Common  Lawes,  which  are.  .the  basis  and  founda 
tion  of  this  Government,  the  Statute  Lawes  being  but  after 
superstnictives. 

So  Sxiperstru'ctor,  one  who  builds  a  super 
structure  ;  Superstru'ctory  «.,  =  next. 

1650  R.  HOLLINGWORTH  Ejcerc.  Usurped  Powers  16  You  sub 
vert  all  setled  Laws,  whether  fundamentall  or  superstructory. 
1652  R.  ROBINSON  Christ  all  xxii.  (1656)  424  A  house  whose 
corners  are  laid  with  precious  stones,  and  whose  Superstruc 
tory  stones  are  all  lively  stones,  a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  \.  iii. 
(1740)  193  Was  Gates 's  Narrative  a  Foundation  or  a  Super 
structure,  or  was  he  one  of  the  Superstructors  or  not  ? 

Super strrrctural,  #.  [f.  next  + -AL.]  Belong 
ing  to  or  constituting  a  superstructure. 

1884  TKAILL  in  Macm.  Mag.  Nov.  30/1  The  argumentative 
foundation  which  has  been  made  to  bear  so  vast  a  super- 
structural  conclusion.  1893  Home  Missionary  (N.Y.)  July 
144  Foundational  rather  than  superstructural 

Superstructure  (s'w-pajstioktiiU,  -tjai).  [f. 
SUPER-  3  +  STRUCTURE,  after  superstruct^  super- 
struction.  Cf.  F.  superstructure  (from  i8th  c.).] 
That  which  is  built  upon  something  else  as  a 
foundation  ;  a  structure  raised  upon  something. 

1.  lit.  A  building  considered   in  relation  to  its 
foundation  ;  an  upper  part  of  a  building,  erected 
upon  a  lower  supporting  part  ;  any  material  struc 
ture  resting  on  something  else  as  a  foundation. 

c  1645  H  DWELL  Lett.  I.  n.  xv.  (1892)  126  In  som  Places,  as 
in  Amsterdam,  the  Foundation  costs  more  than  the  Super 
structure.  1679  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  viii.  137  Though  the 
Ground-plates,  .be  part  of  the  Carcass,  yet  I  thought  fit. . 
they  should  be  laid,  before  I  treated  of  the  superstructure. 
1738  GtmM.Maf.VllL*J&/a  The  City  Surveyor,. declared 
..that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  Superstructure  to  have 
the  Foundation  laid  early.  1813  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon 
89  It  frequently  happens,  that  the  lower  part  of  the  building 
is  made  of  stone,  and  its  superstructure  of  cob.  1868  LYELL 
Princ.  Geol.  xli.  (ed.  10)  II.  404  The  accumulation  of  the 
subaerial  superstructure  of  the  great  cone.  1876  Encycl. 
Jirit.  IV.  284/1  The  superstructure  of  a  bridge  consists  of 
the  roadway  and  the  beam,  arch,  or  chain  used  to  carry  the 
roadway  from  support  to  support. 

b.   Railway  Engineering.  (See  quot.) 

1864  WEBSTER,  Superstructure,.. tilt  sleepers,  rails,  and 
fastenings,  in  distinction  from  the  road-bed ; — called  also 
permanent-way. 

2.  fg-  or  in  fig.  context :  An  immaterial  structure, 
as  of  thought,  action,  etc.,  figured  as  being  built 
upon  something  else  as  a  foundation. 

1641  \.  JACKSON  Tnte  Evang.  T.  in.  224  Lay  a  good 
foundation,  and  then  the  superstructure  is  like  to  stand. 
1646  J.  HALL  Horse  Vac.  20  Thrift.. is.  .the  Base  whereon 
the  Superstructures  of  all  other  wisdome  lyes.  1698  NORKIS 
Pract.  Disc.  (1711)  III.  2  In  Geometry  some  plain  Pro 
positions  are  laid  down,,  .in  order  to  further  'I  heory,  which, 
as  a  Superstructure,  is  to  be  rais'd  upon  those  Foundations. 
1791  COWPER  Yardley  Oak  122  So  stands  a  kingdom,  whose 
foundation  yet  Falls  not,  in  virtue  and  in  wisdom  laid. 
Through  all  the  superstructure.  1840  MACAULAY  £ss., 
RankesHist.  (1897)  549  Every  fresh  story  is  as  solid  a  basis 
for  a  new  superstructure  as  the  original  foundation  was. 
1905  J.  B.  BURY  Life  St.  Patrick  App.  276  The  visit  to 
Pope  Celestine  at  Rome  has  no  legendary  superstructure. 

Supersubstautial  (s'^paasybstEe-nfal),  a. 
[ad.  late  L.  supersubstantialis  (Vulgate),  f.  super- 
SITER-  ^*.  +  sttb$tantia  SUBSTANCE  :  see  -AL.  Cf. 
K.  sursubstantiel  (\- -del),  It.  soprassustanziale, 
Sp.,  Pg.  sitpersubstancial] 

1.  In  allusion  to,  or  as  a  rendering  of,  late  L. 
supersubstantialis  in  the  Vulgate  version  of  Matt. 
vi.  ii  (translating  Gr.  «nou(nos,  which  is  now 
generally  held  to  mean  '  pertaining  to  the  coming 
day') :  Above  or  transcending  material  substance  ; 
spiritual :  esp.  in  reference  to  the  encharistic 
brend. 

Cf.  Wycl.  Bible  Matt.  vi.  n  Oure  breed  ouer  other  sub- 
staunce. 

1534  MORE  Treat.  Passion  Wks.  1342/2  That  heauenlye 
and  supersubstancyall  breadde  and  cuppe,  beyng  consecrate 
with  that  solemne  benediction,  is  profitable  to  the  lyfe  and 
saluacyon  of  the  whole  man.  1550  VERON6W/y  Sayings  (1846) 
78  In  ye  Lords  praier.  .we  say  :  give  us  thesupersubstancial 
bread,  not  this  bread  that  gooeth  intoo  the  body ;  but  that 
bread  of  everlastyng  life,  which  upholdeth  the  substance  of 
our  soule.  1555  CRANMER  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  HI. 
xxx.  236,  I  have  sinned.. against  men,  whom  I  have  called 
from  this  supersubstantial  morsel.  1609  Bible  (Douay) 
Exod.  xvi.  cotnm.)  It  is  our  way-faring  special  provision, 
dailie  and  supersubstantial  bread,  til  we  snal  possesse  the 
promised  land.  1665  WITHER  Lord's  Prayer  no  By  pre- 
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ferring  the  meat  that  perisheth  before  that  super-substantial 
Uread  of  Life  whicti  came  from  Heaven.  1851  I.  BROWN 
Disc.  <$•  Say.  Our  Lord  I.  iv.  245  Give  us  the  super- 
substantial  bread— the  bread  of  life.  1899  FR.  Dou.ixi;  in 
C.  E.  Osborne  Life  x,  The  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  Him 
self,  our  daily  supersubstantial  bread. 

2.  Above  or  transcending  all  substance  or  being ; 
=  SUPEUESSENTIAL  :  chiefly  of  God. 

1534  MORE  Treat.  Passion  Wks.  1339/2  Thys.  .woorde 
Godde,  signifyeth.  .not  onelye  the  vnitie  of  the  Godheadde, 
but  also  the  trinitie  of  the  three  persones,  and  not  onely 
theyr  supersubctaunciall  substance,  but  also  euery  gracious 
propertie.  1602  WARNKR  Alb.  A«sr-  xni.  IxxviiL  (1612)  321 
Local)  vnlocally  each  wheare,  super-substantiall,  who  Knows 
all  that  was,  is,  and  is  not.  a  1633  AUSTIN  Medit.  (1635)  90 
They  saw  a  Starre,  with  five  Beanies.. .  i.  Material],  the 
Starre  in  the  East:  2.  Spiritual!,  the  Starre  of  Faith,  in 
their  hearts.  3.  Intellectual),  an  Angel  in  a  Dreame : 
4.  Rational! ;  the  Virgin  Marie;  5.  Supersubstantiall ;  Christ 
himselfe.  1651  J.  F[RKAKK]  Agrippa's  Occ.  Philos.  \\.  vi. 
181  Three  persons  in  the  supersubstantia.ll  Divinity.  1855 
MILMAN  Lat.  Christ,  xiv.  ii.  (1864)  IX.  63  He  is  the  The- 
archic  Intelligence,  the  Supersubstantial  Being. 

Hence  Sniper  substantiality  ( rare~~^}\  fSu'per- 
substa'nt tally  adv.^  in  a  supersubstantial  manner 
(in  quot.  in  sense  2).  So  Sn:per substantiate  v. 
[after  transubstantiate]  trans.,  to  make  supersub 
stantial. 

1606  WiiETEN'ifALL  Disc.  Abuses  Ch.  Christ  18  To  super- 
substanti.it  the  blessed  bread  of  the  Lords  Supper  into  the 
cursed    Idoll  of  the  Popes  masse,     1611    FI.ORIO,  Sopraso. 
stantiatita,  supersubstantiality.  1651  J.  K[REAKE]  Agrippas 
Occ.  P kilos,  in.  v.  356  Belief  which  is  a  true  faith,  is  super- 
substantially  above  all  science  and  understanding  conjoyn- 
ing  us  immediately  to  God.     1825  COLERIDGE  Aids  Rejl. 
App.  C.  (1858)  I.  382  Fluids  and  ethers,  .to  whatever  quint- 
essential  thinness  they  may  be  treble  distilled,  and  (as  it 
were)  super-substantiated. 

Supersu'btle,  -su'btile,  a.  [SUPKR-  9  a.] 
Extremely  or  excessively  subtle ;  over-subtle. 

1599  SANDYS  Europe  Spec.  (1632)  104  Admiring  them  in 
the  re^t  of  their  super-subtil!  inventions.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth. 
i.  iii,  363  A  fraile  vow,  betwixt  an  erring  Barbarian,  and  a 
super-subtle  Venetian.  1614  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  n.  xii. 
(ed.  2)  175  The  Cabalist  as  a  super  subtile  transcendent, 
mounteth.  .from  this  sensible  world  vnto  that  other  intel 
lectual).  18*3  LAMB  Ktia  Ser.  n.  Child  An°elt  By  reason 
that  Mature  Humanity  is  too  gross  to  breathe  the  air  of 
that  super-subtile  region.  1824  Miss  MITFORD  I'illage 
Ser.  L  (1863)  106-7  Over-informed,  super-subtle,  too  clever 
for  her  age.  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860)  1 1.  75  The 
super-subtile  fancies  of  theosophy.  1879  MCCAJITHY  Oivn 
Times  II.  xxiv.  211  A  tendency  to  over-refining  and  super- 
subtle  argument. 

So  Supersu  btilize  v.  trans.,  to  make  over- 
subtle  ;  Super  STL*  b  tie  ty,  excessive  subtlety. 

1858  MASSON  Milton  I.  vi.  443  In  him  [sc.  DonneJ  there 
were  gathered  up . .  all  the  tips  and  clippings  of  super-subtlety 
among  the  Elizabethans.  1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind.  245 
The  filigree  of  wire-drawn  sentiment  and  supersubtilized 
conceit. 

Su  per-supe  rlative,  a.  (so.)  [SUPER-  4  a.] 
*  More  than  superlative' ;  of  the  very  highest 
quality  or  degree.  Also  sb.,  a  degree  beyond  the 
superlative. 

1607  R.  QAREW]  tr.    Estienne's  World  of  Wonders  65 
Supersuperlatiue   knauery.      1642  VICARS   God  in   Mount 
(1644)  ii  The  Archbishops  super-superlative  power.    1658-9 
in  Burton's  Diary  (i5y&)  IV.  198  Union  is  most  desirable 
with  brethren  Protestants;  nay,  Protestants  of  the  best  pro 
fession  in  the  world.     This  is  super-superlative.     1767  S. 
PATKRSON  Another  Trav.  I.  422  His  highest  taste— That 
super-superlative  gout.     1801  SOUTHEY  Let.  to  J.  Rickman 
20  Nov.,  We  must  create  a  super -superlative  to  reach  the 
idea  of  his  magnitude. 

Hence  Su^per-snpeTlatively  adv. 

1641  '  SMECTYMSUUS  '  Vind.  Answ.  Pref.  A4b,  Men  so 
transcendently  perfidious,  and  so  supersuperlatively  unfaith 
ful!.  1648  E.  SIMMONS  in  T.  Wodsnote  Herm.  Theol.  Pref. 
A  ix  b,  The  malitious  Jews,  .were  notsosuper-superlatively 
vile  as  to  consult  his  [sc.  Christ's]  death  because  he  was 
content  in  their  stead.,  to  be  accounted  as  a  sinner. 

Superte  mporal,  a.1  (st>.)  [SUPER-  4  a.]  That 
is  above  time;  transcending  time.  Also  sb.t  a 
supertemporal  thing. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Itttell.  Syst.  \.  iv.  §  36.  625  Plotinus  and 
Numenius.. declare  him  [Plato]  to  have  asserted,  Three 
Super-Temporals  or  Eternals,  Good,  Mind  or  Intellect,  and 
the  Soul  of  the  Univer>e.  1892  N.  SMYTH  Chr.  Ethics  i.  i. 
I  4.  81  Our  super-temporal  and  super- sensible  being.  1905 
I.  C.  JONES  in  T.  Stephens  Child  fy  AW/f.  v.  187  They  must 
have  sinned— sinned.. in  a  super- temporal  state  according 
to  Julius  M filler. 

Superte  mporal,  a?  (sf>.}  Anat.  and  Zoo/. 
[SUPER-  3  c  (£).]  Situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
temples  or  temporal  region,  b.  s/i.  A  supertem 
poral  bone. 

1854  OWKM  in  Orr's  Circ.  Set.,  Org.  Nat.  I.  170  The  hones 
..that  circumscribe  the  lower  part  of  the  orbit.. .In  fishes 
they  are  called  '  suborbitals'.. .  A  similar  series  of  bones 
sometimes  overarches  the  temporal  fossa;,  and  are  called 
'supertemporaK'.  1889  Ruck**  Handhk.  Med.  Set.  VIII. 
155/2  (Descr.  of  Figure)  I^ft  stipertemporai.  /Mti.  158/2 
The  Creat  length  of  the  supertemporal  fissure,  and  its  dorsal 
subdivision. 

tSuperterra-neal,  a.  06s.  rare-1.  [See 
SUPER-  i  a  and  cf.  SI-HTKKUANEAL.]  =  next. 

i486  PLOT  Stafordsh.  iii.  }  42.  133  All  which,  whether 
super  or  subterraneal,  I  take  in  general  to  proceed  from 
stagnations  in  the  sublerraneal  Vaults  of  the  Earth. 

Superterranean  (s'a^ajtcr^'n/an),  a.  (si.) 
{f.  mod.L.  *snfx:rterrati(us,  (.  super-  SUPER-  I  a 
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+  terra  eaith  :  see  -AN.]  That  is  or  dwells  above, 
or  on  the  surface  of,  the  earth  ;  above-ground  : 
opposed  to  subterranean.  Also  sb.y  a  dweller 
above  ground  or  on  the  earth. 

1691  R.  KIRK  Secret  CffffttitW,  i.  (1815)  3  A  super!  err  an  can 
and  a  subterranean   Inhabitant,  perfectly  resembling  one 
!    another.     Ibid.  6  If  any  Superterraneans  be  so  subtile,  us 
I    to  practice  Slights  for  procureing  a  Privacy  to  any  of  their 
i     Misteries.     1816  G.   S.  KABRR  Orig.  Pagan  Idol.  III.  2-  S 
|    With  numerous  chambers  both  superterranean  and  subter 
ranean.     1827  ttlackw.  Mag.  XXII.  386  The  subterranean 
|    in  fictitious  composition  must  always  be  subject  either  to 
1     the  laws  of  the  superterranean,  or  of  the  supernatural.    1846 
J.  DUDLEY  A '##/<>£)' 36  5  In  what,  .may  be  called  theirsuper- 
terranean  structures,   their  temples.     1875  LITTLEUALE  in 
j    Contetnp.  Rev.  Mar.  577  This  is  all  we  know  about  super- 
i    terranean  churches  before  Constamine. 

Superterra  neons  (-^-n^os),  a.  [f.  mod.L. 
*su6erterrdntus :  see  prec.  and  -EOUS.]  =  prec. 

1671  riiil.  Trans.  VI.  2232  The  admirable  Fabnc  of  the 
Super-terraneous    and    Subterraneous    complex   Globe    of 
|     Earth,  Air  and  Water.     1686  PLOT  Staffordsk.  71  There  are    I 
many  Lakes  in  the  World  of  Salt  water,  that  have  no  super- 
terraneous  Vents  into  the   Sea.     1825   FOSBROOKE  Encyci. 
Antiq.  (1843)  I.  112  The  Mandne,  or  early  monasteries  of    j 
Ireland,  are.. mere  superterraneous  caverns. 

Superterrene  (s^pwterrn),  a.   [ad.  late  L.    : 
su pert  err enus;  see  StJPEB-  i  a  and  TKRRENE.] 

1.  o   SUPERTEKKANEAN*. 

1709  T.  ROBINSON  Nat.  Hist.  M'estmoreld.  iv.  23  The 
Division  of  the  Waters,  .was  made  into  Waters  subterrene, 
superterrene,  and  nubiferous.  .11871  DE  MORGAN  Bmtgt-t 
rarad.  (1872)  137  Gutta  percha  and  Rowland  Hill  are  the 
great  discoveries  of  our  day;,  .gutta  percha  being  to  the  sub 
marine  post  what  Rowland  Hill  is  to  the  super-terrene. 
1881  G.  MILKER  Country  fleas,  xxi.  105  When  your  pro-  ; 
genitors  nested  or  herded  in  such  a  superterrene  covert. 

2.  Existing  or  dwelling   in  a  region  above  the 
earth  ;  belonging  to  a  higher  world  :   —  next,  i. 

1755  SMOLLETT  Qnix.  i.  in.  xii.  178,  I  am  positive  it  began 
with  ' subterrene  and  sublime  princess  !'     It  could  not  be    I 
subtcrrene,  said  the  barber,  but  superterrene  or  sovereign. 
1866  MILL  in  Edin.  Re-.'.  CXX1I1.  328  The  gods.,  must  live 
in  the  perpetual  contemplation  of  these  glorious  and  super-    I 
terrene  existences. 

Superterrestrial  (sl«:p3Jtere-strial),  a.  [See 
SUPER-  i  a  and  TERRESTRIAL.] 

1.  Existing,  or  belonging  to  a  region,  above  the   [ 
earth  ;  celestial :   =  prec.  2.     Alsoyf^*. 

1717  EAKBERY  tr.  Burnefs  St.  Dead  (1728)  II.  47  Moses 
..described  the  Formation  of  all  super-terrestrial  and  ter 
restrial  Bodies.  1798  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  VI.  554 
A  confidence  in  super-terrestrial  protection,  and  a  belief  in 
supernatural  powers.  1846  DK  QuiNCEY  Antig.  Sophocles 
Wks.  1860  XIV.  203  Ever  since  the  restoration  of  letters 
there  has  been  a  cabal, ..for  exalting  as  something  super- 
terrestrial,  and  quite  unapproachable  by  moderns,  the  monu 
ments  of  Greek  literature.  1865  tr.  Strauss'  New  Life  Jesus 
i.  xlix.  I.  422  The  change  into  the  Superterrestrial  state. 

2.  =  SUPERTERRANEAN. 

1875  LD.  BLACHFORD  in  Life  Li^.  Coleridge  (1904)  II.  ix. 
352  Subterranean  and  Superterrestrial  operations. 

Superto  nic.  Mus.  [SUPER-  5  b.]  The  note 
next  above  the  tonic ;  the  second  of  the  scale. 
Also  attrib.  applied  to  a  chord  having  this  note 
for  its  root. 

1806  CALLCOTT  Mus.  Cram.  it.  v.  135  The  Supertomc,  or 
second  above  the  Key-note.     1867  MACFARREN  Harmony    j 
(180.2)  128  The  chromatic  raising  of  the  jrd  in  the  super-    ' 
tonic  chord.     1868  OUSELKY  Harmony  xi.  (1875!  128  The 
dominant  of  a  dominant,  i.e.  the  stipertonic.     1889  PROUT    ' 
Harmony  xiii.   135   The  chord  of  the  supertonic  seventh. 
ll'id.  144  The  dominant  seventh  resolves  on  the  tonic,  sub- 
mediant,  or  subdonunant  chord,  or  on  a  supertonic  discord. 

Super tu  nic.  Antiq.  Also  in  L.  form.  [ad. 
med.L.  supertitnica-.  see  SUPKK-  3  and  TUNIC  sh.] 
An  outer  tunic ;  spec,  the  vestment  worn  above  the 
dalmatic  (or  tunicle)  by  a  sovereign  at  his  corona 
tion. 

1615-6  Coronation  Chas.  I  (1802)  36  The  Deane  of  West-  ; 
minster  goeth  on  araying  y«  King,  i.  With  y*  Supertunica, 
or  close  Pall,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  23  Apr.  1661,  Then  [at 
the  Coronation)  was. .put  on. .the  cobbium,  syndon  [i.e. 
colobium  sindoni-O,  or  dalmatic,  and  over  this  a  supertunic 
of  cloth  of  gold.  1843  I'VTTON  Last  Barons  iv.  iii,  He 
looks  brave  in  his  gay  supertunic.  1860  FAIRHOLT  Costume 
Eng.  (ed.  2)  83  King  John  [in  his  effigy],  .wears  a  super- 
tunic  of  crimson  embroidered  with  gold.  1891  Proc.  Soc. 
Antig.  15  Jan.  216  The  rest  of  the  costume  consists  of  super- 
tunic  and  kirtle. 

t  Supervaca-neal,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  L. 
supervacdneus :  see  next  and  -AL.]  =  next. 

c  1555  HARPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (Camden)  115 
Though  it  be.. with  long  painted  supervacaneall  words 
exorned  and  set  forth. 

Supervacaneous  (s'/^pajvak^-n/'os^tf.  Now 
rare  or  Obs.  [f.  I«  sttpervacaneus,  f.  j«^r-SoPER- 
III  +  vacarc  to  be  empty  or  void  :  see  -EOCS.  Cf. 
It.,  Sp.t  Pg.  superuacanto.]  Vainly  added  over 
and  above  what  is  essential ;  superfluous,  redundant. 

c  1555  HARPSFIELD  Dirorct  Hen.  VIII  (Camden)  146  For 
the  avoiding  of  supervacaneous  tediousness  we  will  cut  off 
all  such  endless  matters.  1641  J.  TRAPPE  Theol.  TktoL 
viii.  313  Account  n?t  any  part  of  this  venerable  Volume  to 
be  superfluous  or  super-vacaneous.  1684  tr.  Sonet's  Merc. 
Comfit,  vi.  217  As  much  supervacaneous  humour  as  they 
had  lost,  so  much  new  strength  they  had  acquired.  1771 
NUGEKT  Hist.  Fr.  Gerund  II.  85  Conjectural  argument  is 
supervacaneous  «hen  the  words  of  the  oracle  are  clear. 
iBjs  HENTHAM  Oftc.Aft.  Maximized,  Indications  Postscr, 
(1830)  23  Desire  is  sufficient:  accomplishment,  or  anything 
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like  an  approach  to  it,  supervacaneous  !  1838  HEARD  in 
K.  G.  Holland  Man.  J.  Kadger  xvii.  (1854)  348  While  others 
contend  alxmt  the  supervacaneous  part  of  teligion. 

Hence  Su  pervaca'neously  adr.  ;  Su:pervaca-- 
neousness. 

1657  W.  MORICE  Coena  yu.isi  Kou'h  xii.  178  They  might 
have. .spared  supervacaneously  to  shew  us  the  dillert-nce. 
1730  HAII.F.Y  (fol.),  Supervacaneousness. 

t  Superva'CUOUS,  a.  Obs.  [t.  L.  sttpervawus'. 
see  Sfl'EK-  III  and  VACUOUS.]  =  prec.  adj. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  315  If. .the  wombc  should  at 
certaine  times  open  it  self  to  ex  pell  that  that  is  superua- 
cuous.  1633  AMKS  Fresh  Suit  agst.  Ceremon.  n.  442  Those 
Ceremonies  are  supervacuous  and  vaine.  a  1706  K\ '\:.\.\  N 
Hist.  I\<-iig.  (1850)  II.  285  The  Pope.. may  dispense  the 
supervaciums  duties  of  others  (who  do  more  than  is  required 
for  their  salvation)  to  sinners  who  have  no  merit  of  their 
own.  1799  K.  I)u  Hois  Piece  1-aat.  Inog.  I.  p.  iv,  I  shall 
wave  my  supervacuous  honours. 

Supervene  s'wpajvni),  «;.  [ad.  L.  $///Vr7rewf;v, 
f.  super'  SUPEK-  i3  +  jw//";v  to  come.  (_'f.  OF. 
so  ufrr?nir  (mod.K.  jtw/Tt1;//;*),  Pr.  sobnvcnir^  It. 
sopravvenire^  Sp.  sohrcvenir,  i'g.  sohrevir.'] 

1.  intr.  To  come  on  or  occur  as  something  addi 
tional  or  extraneous  ;  to  come  directly  or  shortly 
after  something  else,  either  as  a  consequence  of  it 
or  in  contrast  with  it ;  to  follow  closely  upon  some 
other  occurrence  or  condition. 

1647-8  CoTTEKKi.t.  Jiarila's  Hist.  Fr.  (1678)  11  Upon  a 
sudden  supervened  the  death  of  the  king.  1664  KXION 
Maritime  Diiaeofogii'  i.  iv.  16  New  differences  and  con 
troversies  arising  and  supervening,  which  they  could  nut 
judge  or  determine  by  the  Rhodian  Laws.  i8o4.1/t\z',  jrn!. 
XII.  386  Soon  after, a  vomiting  of  an  offensive  and  greenish- 
coloured  fluid  supervened.  1849  C.  J»ROSIE  Shirhy  ii,  A 
bad  harvest  supervened.  Distress  reached  its  climax.  1867 
PEARSON  Hist.  /-"«(,-.  I.  409  The  king  was  bruised  by  the 
pommel  of  his  saddle  ;  fever  supervened,  and  the  injury 
proved  fatal.  1883  Daily  Tel.  10  Nov.  5 '2  The  marked 
change  which  has  supervened  in  the  habits  and  tastes  of 
the  junior  members  of  b  ih  Universities. 

b.  Const,  on,  upon,  rarely  to  (the  preceding 
occurrence,  condition,  etc.  . 

1692  P.I-.NTI.FY  Boyle  Lt-cf.  vii.  (169;)  29  This  power  \sc. 
mutual  gravitation],  .cannot  be.  .essential  to  Matter.  And 
..it  could  never  supervene  to  it,  unless,  .infu-'d  into  it  by 
an  immaterial.. Power.  1831  CARI.VLE  Sart.  Kes.  in.  x,  A 
kind  of . .  Jew's-harping  and  scrannel-piping,  .to  which  the 
frightfullest  species  of  Magnetic  Sleep  soon  supervened. 
1850  GLADSTONE  Glean.  V.  cxx.  243  Upon  this  there  super 
vened,  .that  idea,  of  royal  power  [etc.].  1868  —  7""'-  Mu»;di 
ii.  (1869)  43  Upon  tliis  local  name  [Argeioi]  there  had  super 
vened,  .the  paramount  and  wider  name  of  Achaioi.  1870  Daily 
Nrws  i  Dec.,  Typhus  supervening  on  a  gunshot  wound. 

f2.  trans.  To  come  directly  or  soon  after,  to 
follow  closely  (  =  supervene  upon,  i  b)  ;  occas.  to 
come  after  so  as  to  take  the  place  of,  to  supersede. 

1725  Phil.  Trans.  XXXIII.  392  The  Fever  frequently 
supervening  a  Surfeit.  1788  T.  TAYLOR  Proclus  I.  I>iss.  17 
It  first  perceives  a  thing  destitute  of  ornament,  and  after 
wards  the  operations  of  the  adorning  artificer  supervening 
its  nature.  1810  in  Dk.  Buckinghanfs  Mcitt,  Ceo.  ///(iSss) 
IV.  430  This  triumph. .although. .it  affects  the.. situation 
..is  not  so  decisive.. as  to  supervene  the  necessity  of  a 
change. 

Hence  Superve'ner,  something  that  supervenes  ; 
in  quot,  applied  to  a  substance  added  to  another. 

1656 1?  J-  SERGEANT]  tr.  T.  White's  Perifat.  Inst.  63  When 
the  supervener  has  aggregated  to  it  self  the  parts  of  that 
humid  body  wherein  the  dissolution  was  made. 

Supervenience  (s'Spaivrnifia).  rare.  [f. 
SUPERVENIENT  :  sec  -ESCE.]  The  fact  of  being 
supervenient,  or  of  supervening  ;  supervention. 

1644  DIGBY  Nat.  Bodies  xvii.  §  4.  148  The  place,  .is  thus, 
by  thesuperuenience  of  a  guest  of  a  contrary  nature,  .purged 
from  the  superabundance  of  the  former  ones  that  annoyed 
it.  1885 STF.VENSON  Prince  Otto  \.  iv,  I  would  look. .to  the 
natural  super venience  of  a  more  able  sovWeign, 

t  Superve  niency.  06s.  rare.  [Formed  as 
prec. :  see  -ENCY.]  =  prec. 

1647  M.  HUDSON  Div.  Right  i'.ovt.  Introd.  p.  viii,  Through 
whose  superveniencie  the  meanest  gifts  and  blessings  of  na 
ture  doe  become  sufficient  to  make  a  man  Ktcrnally  happy. 
1659  tient  1. Calling  viii.  §  16  The  rnoie  moderate  pains  be 
come  insensible  by  the  supcrveniency  of  the  more  acute. 

b.  Sc.  Law.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being 
supervenient :  said  of  a  right. 

1681  STAIR  Inst.  Law  Scot.  n.  xxvii.  136  If  they  should  not 
be  entered  before  the  superve niency.  a  1711  KOUNTAINHAU. 
Decis.  (1755)  II-  361  Jtis/uit/undatum,  and  the  superveni- 
ency  accresces. 

Supervenient  (s'wpsjvrnient),  a.  [ad.  L. 
supervenient-,  -ens,  pr.  pple.  of  sttpervemrt  to 
SUPERVENE.]  Supervening;  coming  upon  some 
thing  as  an  extraneous  addition;  coming  on  after 
(and  in  connexion  or  contrast  with)  something 
else  ;  occurring  or  appearing  subsequently. 

1594  ALKX.  Ht-MK  Treat.  Cemsc.  Pref.  46  By  reason  of  the 
cold  supervenient  winter,  I  was  tyed  to  the  bed.  i6»8 
Woii-ns  in  AV//V  (1672)557  It  shall  teach  me  to  reserve 
myself. .  for  such  supervenient  temptations.  1644  DIGBV  Nat. 
Bodies  xv.  135  If  then  pure  water  be  putt  vpon  that  chalice, 
the  subtilest  dry  partes  of  it,  do  easily  ioyne  to  the  super- 
uenient  moysturc.  i66a  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  iii.  J_7 
The  nec«siiy  of  any  supervenient  act  of  grace.  1711  in 
Nai'Hf  Peerage  Evidence  (1874)  137  According  to  the  time 
prescribed  be  the  Act  of  Parliament  or  be  any  supervenient 
law.  1713  DERHAM  Phys.-Theol.  vm,  yi  429  Some  other 
supervenient,  additional  Insects,  laid  in  after  the  Apple 
was  grown.  1758  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Langton  9  Jan.  in 
Bos".vell,  Some  supervenient  cause  of  discord  may  over- 
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power  this  original  amity.  1839  HALLAM  Lit.  Eur.  in.  iv. 
$  114  III.  412  It  is.  .reasonable.,  to  restrain  the  terms  of  a 
promise,  where  they  clearly  appear  to  go  beyond  the  design 
of  the  promiser,  or  where  supervenient  circumstances  indi 
cate  an  exception  which  he  would  infallibly  have  made. 
1875  E.  WHITE  Life  in  Christ  v.  xxxi.  (1878;  533  The  whole 
eternal  life  to  follow  will  be  a  result  not  of  primeval  law  but 
of  supervenient  grace. 

b.  Const,  to  (that  which  precedes). 

1654  HAMMOND  Fundamentals  ii.  §  9.  22  That  branch  of 
belief  was  in  him  supervenient  to  Christian  practise.  1662 
PETTY  Taxes  71  A  tax  supervenient  to  a  mans  other  ex- 
pences.  c  1690  Inform,  for  Sir  T,  Dalzid  of  Binns  i  Albeit 
the  Debt  now  acclaimed  was  by  a  Law  supervenient  to  the 
Disposition. 

c.  Sc.  Law.  Of  a  right :  That  is  acquired  by 
the   disponer   subsequently   to  the    act    of  trans 
mission.     Also  allusively. 

1644  MAXWELL  Prerog.  Chr.  Kings  &  What  he  had  before 
by  hypostaticall  union  onely,  now  he  had  it  by  another 
supervenient  Right  of  merit.  1681  STAIK  lust.  Law  Scot, 
ii.  xxiv.  §  2  A  supervenient  Right.. was  found  to  accresce 
to  the  Earl  of  Lruiderdail. 

Supervening  (s^paivf'nin),  vbL  sb.  [f.  SUPEB- 

VENE  +  -ING!.]  The  action  of  the  verb  SUPERVENE; 
supervention. 

1667  BOYLE  Orig.  Formes  <$•  QuaL  etc.  (ed.  2)  345  The 
supervening  of  a  higher  Form.  1685  —  h'.ffects  of  Motion 
iv.  42  Bottles,  .being  full  of  the  liquor  were  firmly  stopped 
before  the  supervening  of  the  Cold.  1737  WATEKLANO  Eu 
charist  x.  Wks.  1823  VII.  287  It  is  not  the  water  that 
confers  this  benefit, . .  but  it  is  the  appointment  of  God,  and 
the  supervening  of  the  Spirit.  1826  BELL  Conun.  Law  Scot. 
(ed.  5)  II.  7  Although  the  supervening  of  an  heritable  se 
curity  .  .makes  a  moveable  debt  heritable,  i86z  F.  HALL 
Hindu  Pkilos.  Syst.  241  In  the  theory  of  Berkeley,  the 
world,  birth,  death,  [etc.],  .are  true,  and  not  of  such  a  na 
ture,  that  they  vanish  away  on  the  supervening  of  right 
apprehension. 

Supervening,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec,  +  -ING  2.] 
That  supervenes  ;  supervenient. 

1653  JKR.  TAYLOR  Serm.  for  Year  I.  xii.  153  The  imper 
fection  of  nature  where  we  stand  by  our  creation,  and  super 
vening  follies.  1681  STAIR  Inst.  Law  Scot.  n.  xxiv.  §  2_The 
superveening  Right .  .accresces  without  any  new  solemnities. 
1721  R.  KEITH  tr.  T.  a  Kempis  i  'alley  of  Lillies  Pref.  p.  iv, 
The  supervening  Changes  that  may.  .befal  the  Soul,  a  1768 
ERSKINE  Inst.  Law  Scot.  in.  iii.  §  71  Though  he  should 
afterwards  have  obtained  a  decide  in  his  favour  on  a  super 
vening  title.  1826  BELL  Contm.  Law  Scot.  (ed.  5)  I.  698 
Every  supervening  right  acquired  by  the  disponer  after  the 
transmission.  1835  SIK  J.  Ross  A'arr.  2nd  I'oy.  xxix.  408 
A  supervening  haze.  1849  RUSKIN  Seven  Lamps  iv.  §  26. 
no  That  west  front  Is  made  up  of.  .many  unfinished  and 
supervening  designs.  «i87iG80TE  kth.Fragm.  iv.  (1876)87 
The  feeling  of  a  supervening  liability  to  the  disesteem  of 
others  is  interwoven  with  the  idea  of  wrong  doing. 

Supervention  (s'wpaive'njan).  [ad.  late  L. 
supervcntio,  -5nemt  n.  of  action  f.  supervenirt  to 
Si'PBKVENE.  Cf.  Sp.  supervention^  Pg.  -ven^ao.'} 
The  action  or  fact  of  supervening;  coming  on  in 
addition  ;  subsequent  occurrence. 

1649  Bp.  HALL  Cases  Cause,  iv.  vi.  (1654)  352  An  espousal 
contract.,  may.  .be  broken  off.. by  the  supervention  of  a 
legall  kindrid,  inexpected.  1721  BAILEY,  A  Supervention, 
,.a  coming  upon  one  suddenly.  1800  Med.  Jrnl.  IV.  314, 
I  had  reason  to  apprehend  a  supervention  of  delirium.  1851 
H.  MAYO  Pop.  Superst.  (ed.  2)  38  The  only  security  we., 
know  of,  that  life  has  left  the  body,  is  the  supervention  of 
chemical  decomposition.  1858  GLADSTONE  Homer\\\.  17 
The  mere  supervention  of  one  race  upon  another,  the  change 
from  a  Pelasgian  to  an  Hellenic  character,  \tyjg  St. George' s 
Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  687  The  interval  between  the  accident  and 
the  supervention  of  tetanus. 

f  Supervi'de,  v.  Obs.  rare~l.  [ad.  med.L. 
supervidere,  f.  super-  SUPER-  2  +  videre  to  see.] 
trans.  To  look  upon,  survey. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  78  As  I  me  lenyd 
unto  a  joyful  place,  Lusty  Phebus  to  supervide  {MS.  super- 
vivej,  How  God  Almyghti  of  his  grete  grace,  Hath  florisshed 
the  erthe  on  every  side. 

Supervisal  (s'wpaivai'zal),  sb.  Now  rare.  [f. 
med.L.  supervis-^  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  supervidere  :  see 
prec.  and  -AL  5.] 

1.  K  SUPERVISION  i. 

1652  EVELYN  Slate  France  Misc.  Writ.  (1805)  60  The  High 
Chamberlain  of  France .  .hath  the  supervisall . .  of  all  officers 
of  the  King's  bedchamber,  a  1716  SOUTH  Serm.  (1717)  IV. 
389  The  Regulation  and  Supervisal  of  the  whole  Course  of 
a  Man's  Life.  1763  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  G.  Montagu  i  July, 
I  do  not  love  to  trust  a  hammer  or  a  brush  without  my  own 
supervisal.  1826  Examiner  488/1  The  new  buildings  are 
from  the  designs  of  different  Architects,  but  subject,  .to  the 
supervisal  of.  .Mr.  Nash.  1839  CARLYLE  Chartism  iii.  123 
Supervisal  by  the  central  government. 

2.  ==  SUPERVISION  2. 

1749  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Mann  17  May,  The  supervisal 
of  it  [sc.  the  Life  of  the  first  Duke  of  MarlboroughJ,  1751 
WARBUKTON  in  PopSs  W'ks.  IV.  42  note,  A  paper  wherein  he 
never  had  the  least  hand,  direction  or  supervisal.  1762  tr. 
Bmching's  Syst.  Ceog.  III.  590  [Congresses]  annually  held 
for  the  supervisal  of  the  accounts  of  the  bailiages. 

Supervi'Bal,  a.  rare—1,  [f.  med.L.  supervis- 
(see  prec.)+-AL  i.]  Supervisory. 

1838  G.  S.  FABER  Inquiry  559  Ignatius,,  .like  Timothy  and 
Titus  and  Clement  and  Polycarp,  had  received  his  supervisal 
authority  from  the  immediate  hands  of  an  Apostle. 

Supervi-sance.  rare—1.  [Formed  as  prec.+ 
-ANCE.]  =  SUPERVISION. 

1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  I.  i.  25  He  had  neglected  the 
opportunity  which  a  supervisance  of  the  wretched  and  ruined 
finances  afforded. 

t  Supervise,  sb.  Obs.  rare—1.     Also  7  -vize. 
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[f.    next.]     The    act  of  supervising;    inspection,  i 
perusal. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  ii.  23  An  exact  command, .  .That  on  j 

the  superuize  no  leisure  bated.  I 

Supervise  [s^paivait),  v.    Also  9  -vize.   [f.   ' 
med.  L.  superuis-j  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  supervidere ;  see 
SUPERVIDE.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  look  over,  survey,  inspect ;  to 
read  through,  peruse.  Obs. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  ii.  125  You  finde  not  the  apostra- 
phas,  and  so  misse  the  accent.  Let  me  superuis«  the  can- 
genet  [=  canzonet].  1596  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  V4,  In 
both  my  bookes  I  haue  obiected  some  perticular  vice  more 
against  him  than  pumps  and  pantotles,  which  those  that  haue 
not  faith  inough  to  beleeue,  may  toote  &  superuize.  1629 
WAUSWORTH  Pilgr.  viii.  78,  I  supervised  the  letter  of  Dr. 
Hall  and  Mr.  Bedell,  which  I  found  in  my  Father's  study. 
1700  T.  BKOWN  tr.  Fresny's  Amusem,  10  If  any  Man.. has 
an  Inclination.. to  supervise  almost  all  the  Conditions  of 
Humane  Life,  a  1711  KEN  Preparatives  Poet.  Wks.  1721 
IV.  15  All  my  Omissions  supervise,  And  to  what  Guilt  they 
all  arise  To  my  own  self  my  Vileness  shew. 

•j*  b.  To  overlook,  command  a  view  of.   Obs. 

1658  R.  FRAXCK  North.  Mem.  (1821)  127  Those  eminent 
high  Highlands,  that  supervise  those  shady  valleys  below 
them. 

t  c.  spec.  To  read  through  for  correction ;  to 
revise.  Obs. 

1655  [see  supervising  below].  1725  POPE  Shaks.  Wks.  I. 
Pref.  p.  xvt  If  any  were  supervised  by  himself,  I  should  fancy 
the  two  parts  of  Henry  the  4th,  and  Midsummer-Night's 
Dream  might  have  been  so.  1751  EARL  OKREKY  Rem.  Swift 
xvii.  (1752)  131  Two  additional.volum.es,  both  which  were 
supervised  and  corrected  by  the  author. 

2.  To  oversee,  have  the  oversight  of,  superintend 
the  execution  or  performance  of  (a  thing),  the 
movements  or  work  of  (a  person). 

£164$  HOWELL  Lett.  I.  i.  iii,  The  small  time  I  supervis'd 
the  Glasse-house,  I  got  amongst  those  Venetians  some 
smattering*  of  the  Italian  Toung.  1667  PKIMATT  City  %  C. 
Build.  58  Adde  one  shilling  for  every  square  for  the  master- 
Brick-layers  super-vising  them.  1678  CUDWOKTH  Intell. 
Syst.  i.  v.  672  All  is  supervised  by  One  Understanding  and 
Intending  Cause.  1726  LEONI  Alberti's  Archit.  II.  97/1  You 
undertake  to  supervise  and  compleat  the  work.  1836  KANE 
Arctic  Expl.  II.  xv.  166  My  own  energies  just  equal  to  the 
duty  of  supervising  our  final  departure.  1869  Latest  News 
5  Sept.  7  The  formation  of  local  committees  of  vigilance  to 
supervise  the  police.  1914  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  Jan.  183  As 
1'apal  Chancellor,  Albert  of  Mora  supervized  the  drafting  of 
papal  bulls. 

Hence  Supervising  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1655  tr.  Semedo's  Hist.  China  vi.  35  Every  one  hath  the 
liberty  to  print  what  he  pleaseth,  without  the  Supervising, 
Censure,  or  Licence,  of  any  one.  1766  ENTICK  London  IV. 
1 88  Who  shall  have  the  supervising,  .of  all  tbe  physicians. 
1843  STOCQUELER  llandbk.  Brit.  India  (1854)  45  The  re 
sponsibility  of  the  local  administration  to  the  two  supervising 
authorities.  1871  Figure  Training  no  Tbe  foot.. requiring 
almost  as  much  supervising  care  as  the  figure. 

Supervisee  (s'wipaivaizf  ).  [f.  prec.  +  -EE.] 
One  who  is  supervised ;  spec,  a  person  under  police 
supervision. 

1880  Standard  23  Apr.  2/7  Charged,  .with  not  reporting 
himself  to  the  police,  under  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act, 
he  being  a  '  supervisee  '  under  that  Act.     1891  Law  Times 
XCI.  204/2  The  apprehension  of  licensees  and  supervisees. 

Supervision  (s'wpwvi'san).  [ad.  med.L. 
supervlsiot  -onem,  n.  of  action  f.  supcrvidere  :  see 
SUPKKVIDE. 

The  earliest  recorded  instance  of  the  word  is  in  the  ist  Fo. 
(1623)  text  of  SHAKS,  Othello  in.  iii.  395,  where  the  true  read 
ing  is  '  supervisor  '  list  Qo.).] 

The  action  or  function  of  supervising. 

1.  General   management,  direction,   or   control ; 
oversight,  superintendence. 

1640  BP.  HALL  Episc.  11.  vii.  121  Having  had  the  speciall 
supervision  of  the  whole  Asian  Church.  1768  BLACKSTONE 
Comnt.  in.  iv.  46  [The  chancellor]  seems  to  have  had  the 
supervision  of.  .charters,  letters,  and  such  other  public  in 
struments  of  the  crown,  as  were  authenticated  in  the  most 
solemn  manner.  1781  WARTON  Hist.  Kiddington  (1783)  17 
An  old  donation,  for  the  sustenance  of  a  perpetual  lamp  to 
burn  before  the  high-altar  in  the  royal  chapel  at  Islip,  under 
the  trust  and  supervision  of  the  abbats  of  Westminster. 
1846  McCuLLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  I.  411  The  central 
office  at  Somerset  House,  .for.  .the  general  supervision  and 
conduct  of  the  business  of  registration.  1859  Musketry 
Instr.  99  Officers  charged  with  the  Supervision  of  the 
Musketry  Training  of  the  Troops.  1877  J.  NORTHCOTE 
Catacombs  i.  v.  oo  The  artists,  .worked  under  ecclesiastical 
supervision.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past,  vi,  The  police  super 
vision  is  very  strict. 

2.  The  action  of  reading  through  for  correction  ; 
revision  by  a  superior  authority.  Hist.  (Cf.  SUPER 
VISOR  3,  quot.  1881.) 

1881  N.  T.  (Rev.  Vers.)  Pref.  8  A  final  supervision  of  the 
whole  Bible  [of  1611],  by  selected  members  from  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Westminster. 

t  Supervi'sit,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SUPER- + 
VISIT  v.t  after  supervise.]  trans.  To  supervise,  look 
after.  Only  in  t  Supervi'siting  ppl.  a. 

1615  T.  ADAMS  Myst.  Bedlam  i.  15  Locke  vp  this  vessell 
with  the  Key  of  faith,. .  guard  it  with  supervisiting  diligence. 
1616  R.  CARPENTER  Past.  Charge  51  This  charge  of  super- 
uisiting  diligence. 

Supervisor  (s'wpaivai-zai).  Also  5-6  -vysour, 
5-7  -visour,  7  -viser.  [ad.  med.L.  supervisor^  f. 
supervis-  (see  SUPERVISE).  Cf.  OF.  suptrviscur 
(i6th  c.).]  One  who  supervises. 

1.  A  person  who  exercises  general  direction  or 


SUPERVISORY. 

control  over  a  business,  a  body  of  workmen,  etc.; 
one  who  inspects  and  directs  the  work  of  others. 

Supervisor  of  the  Excise  :  an  officer  who  supervised  and 
inspected  the  books,  etc.  of  the  inferior  officers  of  the  de- 
i    part  merit. 

1454  in  H.  Anstey  Kpist.  Acad.  O.von.  (O.H.S.)  I.  3?6 
William  Churche,  supervisor  of  l>e  werks  of  be  sayd  scollis. 
c  1520  SKELTOS  Magnyf.  1808  And  here  I  make  the  vpon 
Lyberte  To  be  superuysour.  1379  LYLY  En  f  hues  (Arb.)  132 
Him  he  sets  not  as  a  suruayour  and  ouerseer  of  his  manors, 
i  but  a  superuisour  of  hys  childrens  conditions  and  manners. 
1642  FULLER  Holy  if  Prof.  St.  in.  xxi.  212  Bishop  Andrews 
ever  placed  the  picture  of  Mulcaster  his  Schoolmaster  over 
the  doore  of  his  study,  -as  to  be  hisTutourand  Supervisour. 
1667  in  Pettus  Fodinae  Keg.  (1670)  38  A  Supervisor  of  the 
Mills  and  Works.  1689  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2428/4  Captain 
Robert  Bathurst,  Collector,  and  John  GiHoway,  Supervisor, 
of  Excise.  1771  BCKKB  Let.  to  R.  Shackleton  31  July,  Mr. 
Vansittart,  and  Mr.  Ford,  and  Scraften,  were  the  only  super - 
i  visors  for  the  company  on  board  the  unfortunate  Aurora. 
1845  FORD  Handbk.Spaim.  123  The  sole  su pet  visor  of  all  the 
edifices  of  the  Peninsula.  1883  in  A.  J.  Adderley  Fisheries 
Bahamas  50  Mr.  Gregor  Buccich,  a  telegraph  supervisor,  in 
i  the  island  of  Lesina,  in  Dalmatia.  1884  Manch.  Exam.  6 
1  Dec.  5/5  Mr.  Constantine,  supervisor  of  excise,  seized  the 
plant  [of  an  illicit  still]. 

f  b.  A  person  appointed  by  a  testator  to  super- 
'  -vise  the  executors  of  the  will ;  «  OVERSEER  sb.  i  b. 
1456  Paston  Lett.  I.  372  The  said  bille  to  be  put  up  to  the 
Kyng,  whiche  is  chief  supervisor  of  my  said  Lordis  testa 
ment.    1496  in  Somerset  Med.  jfz/fc  (1901)  340, 1  make  John 
Fitziames  the  yonger  supervysour  and  I  bequethe  to  him  for 
his  laboure  ios.    1555  EDEN  Decades  (Arb.)  56  Other  famous 
and  godly  men  (as  superuisours  of  his  testamentej.     i583~93 
GREENE  Mamillia  \\.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  240  For  the  per 
formance  of  my  will,  I  leaue  the  whole  Senate  as  supervisors. 
1637  WOTTON  in  Reliq.  (1672)  54,  I  do  pray  the  foresaid  Dr. 
Bargrave,  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Pey,  together  with  Mr.  John 
I     Harrison . .  to  be  Supervisors  of  this  my  last  Will  and  Testa. 
ment.     1672  Cowell's  Interpr.  s.v.,  It  was  anciently,  and 


of  my  Will.     1767  BURN  Keel.  Law  (ed.  2)  IV.  97  titarg.^ 
Supervisors  [te.vt,  Overseers  of  a  will]. 

c.  An  inspector  of  highways  ;  now  only  U.S.  a 
road-master  on  a  railway. 

1555  Act  2  <V  3  /'/(.  -5-  M.  c.  8  §  i  Yf  the  Cariages.. shall 
not  be  thought  nedefull  by  the  Supervisors  to  bee  occupyed 
upon  any  of  the  said  days.  *j$$  Diet.  Arts  $  Sci.lV.  s.v., 
Supervisor  formerly  was  used  for  surveyor  of  the  highways. 
1868  Road  supervisor  [see  ROAD  sb.  10  bj.  1898  Engineering 
Mag.  XVI.  65  He  is  often  assisted  by. .a  master  carpenter, 
master  mason,  and  track-supervisors,  the  latter  having  charge 
of  the  track  on  a  sub-division  of  the  line. 

f  d.   A  keeper  or  curator.   Obs.  rare.  . 
1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  II.  431  Cosmo  the  great  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  .made  him  Supervisor  of  his  Medals. 

e.  In  some  of  the  United  States,  An  elected 
officer,  or  one  of  a  board  of  such  officers,  charged 
with  the  administration  of  a  township.  (Cf. 
SELECTMAN.) 

1882  A.  SHAW  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Oct.  491  The  supervisor  is 
both  a  town  and  a  county  officer.  He  is  general  manager  of 
town  business,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  County  Board, 
which  is  composed  of  the  supervisors  of  the  several  towns. 

f  2.  An  onlooker,  spectator,  observer.  Obs. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oik.  in.  iii.  395  (Qo.  i)  Would  you  the  super- 
i  visor,  grossly  gape  on?  1610  Histrio-m.  n.  234  These 
admirable  wits  of  Italy  ..Are  curious  supervisours  over 
strangers. 

3.  One  who  reads  over,  esp.  for  the  purpose  oi 
correction  ;  a  reviser.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1624  BEDELL  Lett.  vi.  101  The  Superuisors..of  the  Canon 
i  Law,.,  acknowledge,  that,  .this  sentence  is  not  found.  1687 
DRYDEN  Hind  <y  P.  Pref.  p.  iii,  I  am  now  inform'd  both  of 
the  Author  and  Supervisors  of  his  Pamphlet.  ^1732  BKNTLEY 
Miltotfs  P.  L.  Pref.  a  iij,  That  Edition  is  without  Faults ; 
because  He  [sc.  Milton].. had  chan^'d  his  old  Printer  and 
Supervisor.  1808  W. WILSON Hist.Diss.Ck.  1. 44 Archbishop 
Bancroft,  who  was  supervisor  of  the  present  translation, 
altered  it  in  fourteen  places.  1881  N.  T.  (Rev.  Vers.)  Pref. 
8  These  supervisors  [of  the  1611  version]  are  said  by  one 
authority  to  have  been  six  in  number,  and  by  another  twelve. 

Supervi'sorship.  [f-  prec.  +  -SHIP.]  The 
office  of  a  supervisor.  Also,  contextually,  the 


possible  both  Houses  should  ever  pretend  to  such  a  super- 
visorship  over  that  trust?    1691  T.  H[ALE]^£-£T.  New  Invent. 

§.  cv,  The  abuses  done  to  those  Rivers,  may  well  call  for  the 
upervisorship  of  some  particular  Person  or  Persons.     1772 
BURKE  Let.  to  W.  Dowdeswell  7  Nov.,  He  offered  me  the 
first  place  in  a  super  visorship  of  three.    1783  W.  F.  MARTYN 
'    Geog.  Mag.  II.  107  The  supervisorship  of  fourteen  grammar- 
!    schools.  1895  Chamb.  Jrnl.  XII.  817/1  That  January  which, 
had  the  poet-exciseman  lived,  would  have  witnessed  his  pro 
motion  to  a  supervisorship. 

Supervisory  (s^psavsi'zori), a.  [f.  L. supcrvls* 

SUPERVISE  +  -OBV-.]  Having  the  function  ot  super- 
:  vising;  of,  pertaining  to,  or  exercising  supervision. 

1847  in  WEBSTER.  1848-9  CALHOUN  Disc.  Const.  $  Govt. 
U.S.  Wks.  1863  L  180  The  Senate,  in  addition  to  its  legis- 
lative,  is  vested  also  with  supervisory  powers  in  respect  to 
treaties  and  appointments.  1854  W.  R.  WILLIAMS  Relig. 
Progr,  iii.  63  A  supervisory  and  sleepless  Providence.  1879 
D.  J.  HILL  Bryant  147  His  introductions  to  publications 
upon  which  his  work  was  mainly  supervisory,  rather  than 
constructive. 

transf.  1902  Encycl.  Brit.  XXXIII.  258/2  {TeUfko**} 
Two  auxiliary  incandescent  lamps  ('  supervisory  lamps ')  are 
introduced  in  such  a  way  that,  so  long  as  the  receivers  of 
both  subscribers  are  removed  from  the  hooks,  the  lights  do 
not  glow. 


SUPERVISURE. 

Supervi'SUre.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  supervis-  SUPER 
VISE  +  -URE.]  Supervision. 

1760  BURKE  Let.  to  .1/ar<j.  Rockingham  13  Aug.,  The 
naval  force . .  would  not  be  sent,  unless  the  court  should  con 
sent  to  name  the  commander  of  that  force.. one  in  their 
commission  of  supervisure. 

t  Snpervive,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  late  L.  supervivZre, 
f.  super-  SUPER-  7  +  vivere  to  live.  Cf.  F.  survivre 
to  SURVIVE.]  To  live  beyond  or  after  another 
person,  an  event,  etc.  :  —  SUUVIVE.  a.  intr. 

«  1551  LELAND  I  tin.  (1768)  II.  33  William  was  slayn,  and 
Alice  supervivid.  1597  Keg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  304  i  The  last 
of  the  four  persones  foirsaidi>  supervivand.  1648  HEKRICK 
Htsper.  (title  of  poem)  tireat  Spirits  supervive.  1654  EARL 
MONM.  tr.  BgHtmglio's  Wars  Flanders  10  Assuring  them 
that  they  shall  always  see  my  father  supervive  in  me,  in 
favouring  and  protecting  them.  1671  HARROW  Serm.  Ps. 
c.vii.  g  Wks.  1687  I.  460  He  [sc.  the  bountiful  man)  sitper- 
vives  in  the  heart  of  the  afflicted,  which  still . .  rejoyces  in  the 
ease  which  he  procured  him. 
b.  trans.  To  outlive. 

1586  SANDYS  in  J.  J.  Cartwright  Chapt.  Hist.  Yorks.  (1872) 
137  Myne  eldest  sonne-.hathe  supervtved  him.  1634  T. 
JOHNSON  Party's  Ckirurg.  \\.  (1678)  46  Neither  doth  Death 
give  an  end  to  that  hatred,  but  it  supervives  their  Funeral. 
1706  CLARKE  Let.  to  Afr.  Dodivell  (1718)  8,  I  beseech  you, 
if  the  Soul  be  such.. what  Revolutions  in  Nature  will  it  not 
be  able  to  resist  and  supervive? 

So  f  Supervi'vant,  a  survivor  ;  f  Supervi'- 
vency,  survival. 

c  >555  HARPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (Camden)  281  The 
strange  bloody  spectacle  wherein  the  one  brother  was  butcher 
to  the  other..,  aixl  the  supervivant.. beheaded  not  long 
after.  1659  T.  WHITE  Middle  State  Souls  10  The  Stoicks.. 
acknowledged  the  soul's  supervivency.. after  the  decay  of 
the  body. 

tSuperviver1.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec. +  -ER.1] 
A  survivor. 

a  1614  DONNB  Biadrtcaro?  (1644)  62  The  charity  of  the 
Supervivers  imputed  to  them  Baptisma  rluminis,  as  they 
hope,  or  at  least,  Sanguinis,  for  that  they  saw. 

tSuperviver2.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  -or.  [a pp.  f. 
SUPERVIVE +  -ER4,  as  in  trover ;  user.  For  the 
variant  in  -or,  cf.  CES.SER.]  (app.)  Survival. 

1541  Richmond  Wills  .Surtees)  33  The  holl  lands ar  cumme 
unto  me,  .by  force  off  supeivivor  off  thesaide  William  Herry- 
son. 

Supervolute  (s'«  pajvtJl'wt),  a.  Bot.  [ad.  L. 
supcrvolutus,  pa;  ppl«.  of  supervolvtret  f.  super- 
SUPER-  2  +  vohtre  to  roll.]  Applied  to  convolute 
leaves  one  of  which  envelops  another  in  the  bud, 
or  to  vernation  in  which  this  occurs ;  also  to  the 
lobes  of  a  gamopetalous  corolla  each  of  which 
overlaps  the  next  in  the  bud  like  convolute  petals, 
or  to  aestivation  in  which  this  occurs. 

1831  LINULEY  Introd.  Bot.  410  Supervolute  (supervolu- 
tivaj.  1861  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  146  When  a  convolute 
leaf  encloses  another  which  is  rolled  up  in  a  like  manner, , . 
the  vernation  is  supervolute.  1880  A.  GKAY  Struct.  Bot.  iv. 
§  2.  (ed.  6)  139  In  Convolvulus  and  Datura  the  narrow  plaits 
in  the  flower-bud  overlap  one  another  in  a  convolute  way, 
when  they  are  said  to  be  Supervolute. 

So  Su  pervolutivc  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  sitperuol&ti- 
vus,  see  above  and  -IVE],  applied  to  vernation  or 
aestivation  in  which  the  leaves  or  corolla-lobes  are 
supervolute.  1866  Treat.  Bot.  uii/i. 

Superwee-ning,  a.  nome-wd.  [Formed  by 
substitution  of  prefix  SUPER- for  OVER-.]  =  OVER 
WEENING. 

1861  LYTTON  Str.  Story  xli,  The  insane  have . .  no  attribute 
mure  in  common  than  that  of  surx-rweenin^  self-esteem. 
Superyse,  variant  of  SUPPRISE  Obs. 
t  Snpet.    Obs.  rarer-1,    [app.  f.  SUP  v.l  +  -ET. 
Cf.  sippet ',  soppet.]  =  SUPPING  vbl.  sb.l  a. 

138*    WVU.IK  a  Sam.  xiii.  8   The   which  takynge  meele 
mengide  togidir,  and  rnettynge  in  his  eycn  she  sethide  the    ! 
•UMcda  [1388  soupyngis]. 
f  Supeter.  Obs.  ran'-0. 

1611  COTGR.,  Svllerets,  supetcrs;  foot-peeces  of  Armour; 
Arm  .r  for  the  feet.  [1680  HAkFoRn  tr.  Gaya's  Trait/.] 

Supinate;S'«-pin^t),t'.  Fhysiol.  [f.L.j«/f«J/-, 
l>a.  ppl.  stem  of  supindre,  f.  suplnus  SUPINE  a\ 
trans.  To  turn  (the  hand  or  fore  limb)  so  that  the 
back  of  it  is  downward  or  backward  ;  also,  to 
turn  (the  leg)  outwards.  Opposed  to  PRONATE. 

1831  R.  KNOX  Cloqiiet's  Anat.  322  When  the  hand  is  in    . 
prunation,  this  muscle   supinates  it.     1836-9   Todd's  Cycl.     \ 
Anat.  II.  73  2  The  hand  was  supinated.     1849  5*  Ibid.  IV. 
15I7/>   The  patient  is  unwilling  to  attempt  to  pronate  or 

.ue  his  hand.      1855   HGLLKS  Hum.  Osteal.  (1878)  152     i 
The  biceps  can  suptnate,  as  well  as  bend  the  fore  arm. 

Supiuation  ^s'/ipirnvfin).  [ad.  L.  sttfinatio,  \ 
-vnemt  n.  of  action  f.  supinare  :  see  prec.  and  | 
-ATION.  Cf.  F.  supination,  It.  ntpinazione^  etc. 

There  is  no  evidence  in  support  of  Johnson's  def. '  the  act 
of  lying  with  the  face  upward  '.] 

PhysioL  The  action  of  turning  the  hand  or  fore 
limb  so  that  the  back  of  it  is  downward  or  back 
ward  ;  the  position  of  a  limb  so  turned.  Opposed 
to  PHONATION.  Also  attrib* 

1666  J.  SMITH  Old  Agt  (1676)  62  They  [sc.  the  muscles]  I 
can  perform,  .flexion,  extension;  pronation,  supination,  the 
Tomck  motion,  circumgiration.  1745 /'AiY.  Trans.  XLIII. 
296  A  gummatous  Swelling  upon  the  upper  Head  of  the 
Radius  on  the  right  Arm.  checking  the  ^Iotion  of  this  Bone 
in  ProrKition  and  Supination.  1835-6  Todd"sCycl.  Anat.  I. 
266/1  Bones.,  so  articulated  together.,  as  to  admit  of  scarcely 
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any  degree  of.  .supination.  i8ya  HUXLEY  Phys.  vii.  171  When 
the  palm  is  turned  upwards  the  attitude  is  called  supination. 
1887  D.  MAGUIKE  Art  Massage  iv.  (ed.  4)  59  He  \sc.  the 
masseur]  does  not  use  pronation  or  supination  movements 
till  after  he  has  massed  the  forearm  and  tlie  articulations  of 
the  elbow. 

b.  Fencing.    (See  quots.) 

1805  A.  GORDON  Treat.  Set.  Defence  17  Then  project  the 
thrust,  rolling  your  hand  still  more  in  quarte,  or  supination. 
1890  A.  HUTTON  Fixed  Bayonets  152  Gloss.,  Su.'imitu'H, 
the  position  of  the  sword-hand  with  the  nails  upwards. 

Supiua  to-exte  iisor,  a.  Anat.  [f.  supinato- 
(used  as  combining  form  of  L.  sitplmitus  supmated, 
in  sense  of  SUPIXATOR)  +  EXTENSOR.]  Applied  to 
the  mass  of  supinator  and  extensor  muscles  of  the 
fore  or  hind  limb,  or  their  action. 

1872  HUMPHRY  Alyolcgy  28  The  muscles  on  the  dorsal 
aspect  of  the  leg  and  foot  foim  a  supiliato-ex tensor  mass. 
ibid.  169  The  fibres  on  the  dorsal  a-pect,  having  a  supinato- 
extensor  action,  take  a  similar  direction. 

Supinator  (si/rpin^tfXiJ.  Anat.  [mod.L.,  f. 
supindt-)  supinarc  to  SUPINATE  :  see  -OK,  Cf.  F. 
supinateur  (i6th  c.).]  A  muscle  by  which  supina 
tion  is  effected  or  assisted  ;  spec,  one  of  two  muscles 
of  the  fore-arm  or  fore  limb,  supinator  radii  brevis 
and  supinator  radii  longus. 

1615  CHOGKE  Body  of  Matt  783  The  second  supinator  which 
is  the  shorter,  .ariseth  fleshy.  1770  PENNANT  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LX.  323  The  tendinous  muscles,  .have  much  the  same  effect 
on  the  tail  a*  the  supinator  and  pronators  have  in  turning 
the  hand.  1808  BARCLAY  Muscular  Motions  389  In  rolling 
the  arm,  the  rotators  radiad  co-operate  with  the  muscles 
called  supinators.  1871  HUMPHRY  Myalogy  ^i  In  the  dorsal 
aspect,  the  short  or  deep  extensor  is  connected  only  with  the 
lower  edge  of  the  supinator. 

attrib,  1826  K.IKBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  xliii.  IV.  172  Insects 
..cannot  have  the  Supinator  and  Pronator  muscles.  1875 
Kncycl.  Brit.  I.  839/1  The  supinator  and  pronaloi  inu.iJes 
are  all  inserted  into  the  radius. 

Supine  (s'«*pain),  sb.  Gram.  Also  6  supyne, 
-in.  [ad.  L.  suplnum^  neut.  sing.  (sc.  verbum 
word)  of  supiniis  (see  next) :  cf.  F.  supin.  The 
word  was  applied  by  Roman  grammarians  to 
the  gerund  as  well  as  the  supine.]  In  Latin 
grammar,  applied  to  forms  of  a  verbal  noun, 
the  one  an  accusative  singular  ending  in  -turn  or 
•sum,  used  with  verbs  of  motion  and  called  the 
first  or  f former  supine,  the  other  a  locative 
singular  ending  in  -tit  or  -sit  (varying  in  early  times 
with  a  dative  singular  in  -tui,  -siti},  used  with 
adjectives  and  called  the  second  or  t  latter  supine. 
The  term  is  applied  by  some  grammarians  to  the  English 
infinitive  with  to  (OE.  tt  sc^awienne,  mod.  Eng.  to  show), 
a  igaa  L.ILV Grata.  Rudim.  in  Colet's  <-Editio  (1537)  Div, 
Ther  cometh  of  a  verbe  deryuied  a  parte  called  a  supine  lyke 
the  participle  of  the  pretertens.  These  are  .ii.  The  tirst  end. 
eth  in  ww/, ..and  his  significacion  is  actiue...The  seconde 
supine  endeth  in  »..&  his  significacion  is  passiue  {Introd. 
Gram.  (1549)  H  iijp  Called  the  fyrste  supyne  ..called  the  later 
Supyne].  1530  PALSGR.  Introd.  p.  xxxvii,  I  set  out  all  his  rotes 
and  tenses. .as  the  latin  grammarians  have  done  the  preter 
ites  and  supines  of  suche  verbes  as.  .be  of  any  diffycultye. 
1665  R.  JOHNSON  Scholars  Guide  i  Observe  the  Radix  of 
words,  and  the  Supines  of  Verbs,  and  they  will  direct  to 
write  right,  a  17*1  PRIOR  Dial.  Dead ^  Chos.  fy  Cl.  (1907) 
216  Grammarians,,  .meer  Traders  in  Gerunds  and  Retailers 
of  Supines.  1831  Svu.  S.MITH  It'ks.  (1859)  II.  220/1  School 
boys  believe  that  Gerunds  and  Supines  will  be  abolished, 
and  that  Currant  Tarts  must  ultimately  come  down  In  price. 
1854  ANDREWS  &  STODDARD  Lett.  Gram.  77  The  supine  in 
nm  is  called  the  former  supine;  that  in  u,  the  latter.  ,1894 
W.  M.  LINDSAY  Latin  Lartg.  §  88  The  i»*  Supine  is  also 
found  in  Umbrian,  e.g.  aseriato  ft'u  '  observatum  ito '.  In 
the  Romance  languages  the  Supines  have  been  lost.  1898 
SWEET  New  Engl.  Gram.  §  2314  Of  the  large  number  of 
verbs  which  take  the  infinitive  in  Old-English  the  greater 
number  are  now  followed  by  the  supine. 

Supine  (s'fipai'n,  occas.  sijf'pain),  a.  In  6  Sc. 
suppyne.  [ad.  L.  suplnus  (whence  OF.  souvin,  IV. 
sobi(n}t  suf>i(n\  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  sttpino),  f.  Italic*^-, 
root  of  super  above,  superus  higher  :  see  -INK  !.] 
1.  Lying  on  one's  back,  lying  with  the  face  or 
front  upward.  Also  said  of  the  position.  Often 
predicatively  or  quasi-advb. 
Sometimes  used  loosely  for  '  lying,  recumbent '. 
c  1500  KENNEDY  Passion  of  Christ,  At  Cumplin  Tyme 
1390  Apoun  his  bak  he  did  ly  on  suppyne.  16x5  CROOKB 
Body  of  Man  268  The  position  or  manner  of  lying  of  the 
sickcman,  eythcr  prone  that  is  downeward,  or  supine  that  is 
vp-ward.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  f'sfu.i.  /-/.  iv.  vi.  193  That 
women  drowned  swim  prone  but  men  supine,  or  upon  their 
backs,  are  popular  affirmations,  whereto  we  cannot  assent. 
1658  —  Hydriot.  iv.  21  They  buried  their  dead  on  their 
backs,  or  in  a  supine  position.  1700  DKYDK.N  Ctyx  and 
Alcyone  295  Where  lay  the  God  And  slept  supine,  his  Limbs 
display'd  abroad.  1715  POPE  I  li.id\\.  601  Supine  he  tumbles 
on  the  crimson  sands,  a  1788  POTT  Ckirurg.  l^'ks.  1 1.  57 
When  the  patient  is  in  a  supine  posture,  a  1806  H.  K. 
WHITE  '  Ye  unit?*  Spirits  4  As  by  the  wood-spring 
stretch'd  supine  he  lies.  1876  Trans.  Clinical  Soc.  IX.  72 
Having  placed  the  patient  in  the  supine  position.  1881  J. 
I'AVN  i  irape  front  I'korn  xi,  The  ancient  Romans,  taking 
their  meals,  as  they  did,  supine,  and  resting  on  one  elbow. 

b.  Of  the  hand  or  arm:  With  the  palm  upward  ; 
supinated. 

1668  Ct'LPF.rPER  &  COLK  Bartkol.  Anat.  iv.  viii.  165  The 
Radius  makes  the  whole  Arm  prone  or  Mipine.  1865  TV  LOR 
Early  Hiit.  Man.  iii.  48  The  rustic  Phidylc  should  hold  out 
her  supine  hands.  1868  LIVINGSTONE  Last  Jrttls.  15  Nov. 
(1873'  I.  346  The  Africans  all  beckon  with  the  hand,  to  call 
a  person,  in  a  different  way  from  what  Europeans  do.  The 
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I    hand  is  held,  as  surgeons  say,  prone,  or  palm  down,  whilv 
i     we  beckon  with  the  hand  he-id  supine,  or  palm  up. 

C.   (a)    Of  a  part  ol  the  body  :  Situated  so  as  to 
be  upward  ;  upper,  superior. 

1661  LOVKLL///J/.  Anim.  ,y  .I////,  b  5,  Their  finns  are  fouie, 
two  in  the  prone  part,  two  in  the  supine,  &  circumvallate 
round.  Ibid.,  The  eyes  [of  fishes]  aie  in  the  supine  part  uf 
their  beads.  1826  KIKUY  &  Si'.  Entomol,  xxxiv.  III.  415,  I 
have  ^een  a  fly  turn  its  head  completely  round,  so  that  the 
muuth  became  supine  and  the  vertex  pi  one.  Ibid.  xlvi.  IV- 
26S  -Supine  burfiict:..  .'1  he  upper  surfiice. 

(b)  Bot.  See  quot.,  and  cf.  I'KOCUMUENT  a.  2. 

1853  MACDONALD&  ALLAN  Bot.  H'ordbk.  32  Supine.  ..The 
face  uf  a  leaf  is  called  the  supine  disc. 

d.  transf.  Sloping  or  inclining  bnck\\ards.  pcct. 

1697  DKYDKN  I'irg.  t^it'or^.  ir.  373  If  the  Vine  <  )n  rising 
Ground  be  plac'd,  or  Hills  supine,  Kxtend  thy  loose  Hat- 
tali.jii-.  1817  Sin  1.1  KV  A't'j-.  Islam  ,\n.  xxi.  4  'I  he  JTU\V  and 
btuui  it  id  curl,  Horned  on  high,  like  the  yuun^  mo1  11  supine. 

2.  /t^.  Morally  or  mentally  inactive,  incit,  or  in 
dolent . 

1603  [implied  in  SUPINELY  -j].  1621  I'.rnros  Anat.  J/c/. 
n.  i.  i\'.  ii.  30 [  Througii  their,  .contempts,  supine  negli 
gence,  extenuation,  wretchednes  i^  peeutshnesse,  they  Mi- 
doe  thein^elnes.  1630  I)ONNM  Sfrnt.  Easter-day  (1640) 
246  So  also  did  they  fall  under  the  rebuke  and  increpation 
of  the  Angell  for  another  supine  inconsideration.  1650  SIK 
K.  NICHOLAS  in  .V".  I'apers  (Cainden)  I.  1,8  The  Pr.  of 
Orange  ..  died  ..  of  the  hmall  I'ox  thro*  the  supine  negli 
gence  or  worse  of  some  of  his  Physicians.  1732  BERKELEY 
Alciphr.  iv.  §  13  The  lazy  supine  airs  of  a  tine  gentle 
man.  1761  HUME  Hist.  h'ng.  Iv.  \i^6)  IV.  225  They  lived 
in  the  most  supine  .security.  1779  liusuKi.L  Let.  to  Johnson 
17  July,  A  supine  indolence  uf  mind.  1807  J  ti  H-.HSON  /( 'fit. 
(1830)  IV.  72  The  lirst  ground  of  complaint  wa.-.  the  .supine 
.  inattention  of  the  administration.  1819  ^MEi.i.tv  (  \~nci  iv.  iv. 
181  The  supine  slaves  Of  blind  authority.  1852  THACKECAV 
Esmond},  v,  He  wakened  up  from  the  listless  and  supine 
life  which  lie  had  hem  leading. 

advb.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trar.  \.  36  So  supine  negligent  are 
they. 

t  b.  Supine  of:  indifferent  to,  negligent  of.  (Cf. 
Li.sTLKs.s  a.)  Obs.  rare. 

1724  \V ELTON  Chr.  faith  fy  Pracl.  195  A  profane ..  mind 
that  is  altogether  supine  of  religion. 

C.  Not  active;   passive. 

1843  KUSKIN  Mod.  Paint,  n.  v.  iii.  §  21  The  stream  in  their 
hands  looks  active,  not  supine,  as  if  it  leaped,  not  as  if  it  fell. 
1878  H.  S.  WILSON  Alpine  Accents  \.  ii  In  which  the  body 
is  supine  while  the  fancy  remains  active. 

Supinely  (s^wpoi-nli),  adv.  [f.  SUPINE  a.  + 
-LY  ^7]  In  a  supine  position  or  manner. 

1.  On  one's    back.      Also    transf.    of  inanimate 
things.     Chiefly  poet. 

1656  COWLEV  Anacrcont.  Sx.  2  Underneath  this  Myrtle 
shade,  On  fiowry  beds  supinely  laid.  1703  ROWE  fair 
Ptnit.  Epil.  15  Who  Snore-,  at  Night  supinely  by  her  Side. 
c  1706  PKIOR  Cantata  3  lieneath  a  verdant  Lawrel's  ample 
Shade, . .  Horace,  immortal  Hard,  supinely  laid.  1759  Pkil, 
TranA.  LI.  305  The  patient  being  supinely  placed  upon  a 
steady  table,.. I  caused  his  hands  and  feet  lo  be  tied  to 
gether.  1833  MRS.  BROWNING  Prometk.  Bound  429  Now, 
he  lies  A  helpless  trunk  supinely,  at  full  length.  1871  R. 
ELLIS  tr.  Catullus  xvii.  4  Lest  it  [sc.  the  bridge]  plunge  to  the 
deep  morass,  there  supinely  to  welter.  Ibid,  xxxii.  n  Here 
I  languish  alone,  supinely  dreaming. 

2.  With  lack  of  exertion  or  attention  ;  inertly, 
indolently ;   t  passively. 

1603  Ii.  JONSON  Sejantis  u.  H.  382  If  hee,  for  whom  it  is  so 
strongly  labour'd,  Shall,  out  of  great nesse  and  free  spirit,  be 
Supinely  negligent.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Kel>.  in.  $  54 
This  doctrine.,  was  most  supinely  and  stupidly  submitted  to. 
1681  DRVUEN  S/>an.  Friar  in.  iii,  Hut  when  long  try'd,  and 
found  supinely  good,  Like  /Esop's  Lou,  they  leapt  upon  his 
Hack.  1691  "RjctCreatum  n.  (1704)296  Neither  is  the  Aqueous 
Humor,  as  some  may  supinely  imagine,  altogether  useless. 
17*5  UK  FOE  /  'oy.  rotin,i  ll'orld(\1qQ)  301  The  Spaniards., 
who  are  the  most  supinely  negligent  people  in  the  world. 
1749  SMOLLKIT  AVA-;<.  it.  iv,  Shall  I,  alas  '  Supinely  sav.igc, 
from  my  ears  exclude  The  cries  of  y  ..:hful  woe?  1781 
Cow  PER  Hope  108  If  priest,  supinely  droning  o'er  his  charge. 
1830  HEKSUIKL  .S.'»./x  .\"rt/.  Phil.  \.  iii.  $  •'>*.  74  Supinely 
and  helplessly  carried  down  the  stream  of  events. 

Supiueness  (a'wpaiTines),  Also  7  aupiness. 
[f.  SUPINE  a.  +  -VBH.J 

1.  Supine  behaviour  or  state  of  mind  ;  inertness. 

1616  J.  KAKLK  On  Mr.  Beaumont  55  Thy  Workes..Nor 
with  that  dull  supinenesse  to  be  read,  To  passe  a  fire,  or 
laugh  an  Injure  in  bed.  1678  Lively  Oracles  I'ref.  f  2  That 
irreligion,  pre posses* ion,  and  supiness  which  the  pursuit  of 
sensual  plesures  certainly  produces.  1758  JOHNSON  Idltr 
No.  60  P  12  He.  .wonders  at  thesupincness  with  which  their 
works  have  been  hitherto  perused.  1860  MILL  A'./».  Govt. 
ii.  (1865)  11  All  the  negligences,  indolences,  and  supmenesses 
of  mankind.  1868  I'EAKU  l\'attr-Jaun.  viii.  87  If  through 
supineness,  or  over-confidence,  the  favorable  opportunity  is 
wasted.  1898  R.  H.  O'HmtN  Lift  C.  S.  f'arnsll  ix.  1.  195 
The  agitators  acted  with  vigour  and  ability;  the  Govern* 
inent  with  supineness  and  stupidity. 

2.  *  Posture  with  the  face  upward '  (J.).  rare-0. 
t  Supi'nity.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  suptnitas,  f.  sttfinus 

SUPINE:  sec  -ITY.] 

1.    =  SUPINKNESd  I. 

1548  UDALL  Krasm.  Par.  Prcf.  avj  b,  To  Hue  altogether  in 
a  carelcsse  supinitec.  1646  ,M,t  T.  UKOWNK  Pseud.  Kp.  i. 
viii.  34  Their  itlations  falling  generally  upon  credulous 
Readers,  they  meet  with  prepared  bcliefcs,  whose  supinities 
had  rather  a-^ent  unto  all,  (hen  adventure  the  triall  of  any. 
1705  in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem.  X.  i  Coasts  so  ill  guarded,  by 
the  supinity  of  the  governors  and  captains  of  the  frigates. 
17*8  MORGAN  Algitrs  II.  i.  218  Spanish  Passlveness  and 
Supinity.  1750  HEAWES  Lex  Men.at.  1'ref.  (1752)  p.  vii,  To 
remedy  which,  and  to  supply  the  Supinity  of  others. 
b.  Physical  inactivity  or  sluggishness.  rare~\ 
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1725  fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Dropsy,  When  the  Dropsy  proceeds 
from  the  real  Indisposition. .of  the  Liver,  it's  known  by.. 
Litherness  or  Supinity  of  the  Belly. 

2.    =  SUPINKNESS  2.  rare. 

1638  Jt'Nius  Paint.  Ancients  295  That  the  breast  and  belly 
be  not  so  put  forth  as  to  bow  the  backe,  seeing  all  supinitie 
is  odious.  1755  in  JOHNSON. 

t  Supire,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  *supirer,  sopirer, 
var.  souspirer  to  SUSPIRH.]  intr.  To  sigh. 

c  1590  BURKL  Pilgr.  i.  in  Watson  Coll.  Sc.  Poems  (1709)  n. 
34  Than  softlie  did  I  suoufe  and  sleep, .  .Svpyring,  quhils 
wyring,  My  tender  bodie  to.  Ibid.  n.  48  My  spreit  supirs 
and  sichs  maist  sair. 

Supje,  variant  of  SOPIE. 

1899  WARNER  Capt.  Locusts  19  Fortifying  himself  against 
the  temperature  by  means  of  a  cigar  and  occasional  sufjes. 

Suple,  obs.  form  of  SUPPLE,  SUPPLY. 
Supota,  obs.  form  of  SAPOTA. 
Supowail,  variant  of  SUPPOWELL  Obs. 
Suppable  (sypab'l),  a.  rare.  Now  Sc.  [f.  SUP 
z1.1  +  -AHLE.]    That  may  be  supped. 

1483  Cath.  Attgl.  372/1  Suppabyile,  spr&itlis,  sorfrabulis. 
1745  tr.  Colnmclla's  llusb.  vin.  xvii,  Such  victuals  as  are 
next  to  such  as  are  supahle,  as  new  cheese,  or  curds  out  of 
the  milk-pail.  1825  JAMIESON  s.v.,  Thai  kail  ar  sae  saut 
they're  no  suppable. 

t  Su  ppage.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SUP  T/.I  +  -AGE.] 
Used  to  represent  Gr.  viftov  relish  (Philo  Ilept  Qtov 
QtuprjTtKov,  ed.  Mangey,  p.  477). 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixxii.  §  6  For  foode  they  had 
bread,  for  suppage  salt,  &  for  sawce  herbes. 

t  Suppalpa  tion.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  suppalpat-, 
suppalpdrt,  i.  sup-  =  SUB-  2  I  + palpare  to  stroke, 
coax  :  see  -ATIOX.]  Coaxing,  wheedling. 

c  1625  BP.  HALL  St.  Paul's  Combat  n.  Wks.  1634  II.  450 
Let  neither  buggs  of  feare,  nor  suppalpations  of  favour 
weaken  your  hands  from  laying  load  upon  the  beast  of 
error.  (11656  —  Serm.  Ps.  a'ii.  34  Wks.  1662  III.  197  If 
plausible  suppalpations,  if  resilesse  importunities  will  hoyse 
thce,  thou  wilt  mount. 

t  Supparasitate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  sttp- 
farasttat-,  supparasitari,i,  sup-  =  Sun-  21  +flara- 
sltari  to  play  the  parasite:  see  PARASITE  and 
-ATE  :*.]  intr.  To  fawn,  flatter.  Hence  f  Sup- 
parasita'tion,  fawning,  flattery. 

1613  COCKERAM,  Suf>j>erasitate,  to  flatter  one  for  a  meales 
meat.  1623  BP.  HALL  Best  Bargain*  Wks.  (1624)  518  At  the 
last,  a  galling  Truth  shall  haue  more  thanks,  than  a  smooth- 
ing  supparasitation.  1634  —  Fall  of  Pride  Wks.  II.  405  To 
serve  the  humors  of  the  great,  by  grosse  supparasitation. 
1647  TRAPP  Marrow  Gd.  Authors  \nCoinm.  Ep.  620  Godly 
men  rather  heed  sound  rebukes  then  smooth  supparasitations. 

f  Suppart,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  sup-  =  SUB-  9  (a) 
+  PART  #.]  trans.  To  subdivide. 

1620  T.  GRANGER  Div.  Logike^oj  Distribution,  .deducteth 
that  whole  state.. into  his  principal!  parts,  supparting,  or 
diuiding  them. 

Suppawn,  variant  of  SUPAWN. 

t  Suppeda 'neons,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  late  L. 
suppedamus :  see  next  and -EOUS.]  Placed  under  or 
supporting  the  feet;  of  the  nature  of  a  footstool, 
pedestal,  or  the  like;  also  applied  to  a  mountain 
lying  at  the  foot  of  another. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ej>.  v.  xiii.  254  He  had  slender 
legs,  but  encreased  them  by  riding  after  meales ;  that  is,  the 
humours  descending  upon  their  pendulosity,  they  having  no     ' 
support  or  suppedaneous  stability.     1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr., 
Supped aneous,  belonging  to  a  foot-stool,  or  anything  that  is     ] 
set  under  the  feet.    1659  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Alliance  Div.  Off.     ' 
263  Seeing  it  is  suppedaneous,  the  Pedestal  to  support  nobler 
truths,     it  1711  KEN  Hymnotheo  vin.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III. 
240  Hymnotheo. .  Strait  to  a  suppedaneous  Mountain  went. 

II  Suppedaneum  (svprdp-nffim).  [late  L.  sup- 

pedaneunt,  neut.  sing,  used  subst.  of  suppedaneus, 
f.  sup-  -  SOB-  i  a  +/«/-,  pes  foot.]     A  support  for 
the  feet  of  a  crucified  person,  projecting  from  the    , 
vertical  shaft  of  the  cross. 

1863  LADY  EAST-LAKE  in  Mrs.  Jameson  Hist.  Our  Lord  II. 
142  His  feet  always  separate,  and  with  two  nails  upon  the 
footboard,  or  suf>p<>dancum  (a  Greek  feature).  1887  J.  R. 
ALLEN  Early  Chr.  Symbol.  155  In  some  cases  the  feet  of  the 
Saviour  are  supported  on  a  Suppedaneum. 

t  Suppedit,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  Sc.  supedeit. 
[ad.  med.L.  suppeditare  \  see  SUPPEDITATE  z>.2] 
trans.  To  overthrow,  subdue. 

1483  CAXTON  Cato  fijb,  He  may  not  be  surmounted  ne 
suppedyted  or  ouercomen  of  al  the  world.  1491  —  Vitas 
Patrum  (W.  de  W.  1495)  i.  li.  io6b/a  By  the  helpe  of  god, 
he  suppedyted  and  put  ynder  fote  the  deuyll.  1549  Cowpl. 
Scot.  xv.  126  My  impaciens  suld  be  support!  t  be  cause  that 
the  occasione  of  it  hes  suppedit  my  rason.  Ibid.  xix.  160 
The  gude  exempli  of  ther  gude  conuersatione  vald  extinct 
and  supedeit.. al  peruerst  opinions. 

t  Suppe-ditaL  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [Earlier  SUB- 
PEDITAL,  f.  SUB-  i  a  +  L. /W-,  pes  foot,  after  sup- 
pediiate.]  (See  quot.  and  SUPPEDITABY.) 

1596  HARINGTON  Anat.  Metam.  Ajax  Liij,  At  Oxford.  .1 
gat  some  quaynt  phrases . .  as  namely  in  steed  of  praying  the 
Cobler  to  set  two  patches  on  my  shoes,  I  could  haue  said, 
set  me  two  semicircles  vpon  my  suppeditals. 

t  Suppe  ditament.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  *sup- 
peditamentum,  f.  L.  suppeditare  SUPPEDITATE  v.1 : 
see  -MENT.]  //.  Supplies. 

'599  R-  LINCHE  Fount.  Anc.  Fiction  M  ij,  Fed  and  main 
tained  by  the  increases,  fruits,  and  suppeditaments  thereof. 
1661  FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  xxi.  (ed.  8)  227  Those  brave  Sup-    | 
peditaments,  that  a  great  Estate  allows  them  to  do  good    \ 
withall. 


198 
t  Suppe-ditary.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  =  SUPPEDITAL. 

1596  LODGE  ll'its  Miser ie  23  To  the  cobler  he  saith,  set 
me  two  semicircles  on  my  suppeditaries. 

t  SuppC'ditate,  pa.pple.  Ohs.  [acl.  med.L. 
supptau2fwtpa+  pple.  of  suppeditare  SUPPEDITATE 
z/.2J  Subdued,  overcome. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  *-"//,  iob,  After  that  kyng  Henry 
had  thus. .repressed  &  suppeditate  the  cyuile  dissencion. 
Ibid.  41  b,  After  that  tumult  appeased  &  suppeditate,  he 
would  w*  all  expedicion  set  vpon  Scotland. 

t  Snppe-ditate,  v-1  06s.    Also  7  -at.    [f.  L. 

suppeditat-,  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  suppeditare  intr.  to  be 
supplied,  abound,  trans,  to  supply  in  abundance.] 
trans.  To  furnish,  supply. 

1533  CRANMER  Let.  to  Crumwell  in  Misc.  Writ.  (Parker 
Soc.)  314  There  is  not  one  article  of  those  which  I  have 
drawn  but  would  suppeditate  sufficient  occasion  for  a  whole 
sermon.  1631  A.  B.  tr.  Lessitts'  De  Prov.  Num.  i.  vii.  74 
Great  hits  do  suppeditate  and  minister  matter  for  building, 
as  stones,  lyme,  wood.  1657  ^'-  MORICE  Coena  quasi  Kon») 
xi.  123  [It]  will  suppeditate  an  Argument  for  proof  of  this 
opinion,  a  1693  Crqukarfs  Ra&ttais  in.  xxxt.  261  To  sup 
peditate,.. and  supply  him  with  store  of  Spirits.  1754  Meat. 
G.  Psalmanaziir  Pref.  20  The  same  Divine  Providence  will 
suppeditate  all  the  necessary  helps. 

t  Suppe'ditate,  v.z  Obs.  rare.  [f.  med.L. 
suppeditat-)  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  suppeditare^  app.  f. 
sup-  =  SUB-  i  a  +  L,  ped-,  pes  foot,  with  assimila 
tion  to  prec.]  trans.  To  overthrow,  subdue. 

[1538:  see  SUBPKDITATE.]  c  1545  H-  PARKER  Hyst.  Mas- 
suctio  (Royal  MS.  i8A.  Ixii.  If.  6)  Ambicyouse.  .by  batell 
to  suppeditate  and  spoyle  as  well  the  as  all  thy  famylye. 
a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  fl^,  248  A  malle  to  destroye,  and 
suppeditate  high  power  and  nobilitie.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr. 

Suppeditation  (srpedit^-jan).  Now  rare  or 
Obs.  [ad.  L.  sttppeditatio,  -onem,  n.  of  action  f. 
suppeditare  SUPPKDITATE  v.1  Cf.  OF.  sufpedita- 
tion.']  The  action  of  supplying  what  is  needful; 
supply.  In  first  quot.,  service,  usefulness. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  xxiL  §  4,  I  cannot  sufficiently 
maruayle  that  this  parte  of  knowledge,  .should  bee  omitted 
both  in  Morality  and  Policy,  considering  it  is  of  so  great 
Ministery,  and  Suppeditation  to  them  both.  1652  SCLATER 
Civ.  Magistracy  (1653)  *9  The  Suppeditation  of  wfiolsoin 
pastures  and  provisions.  1659  H.  MORE  Immort.  Soul\\\. 
xiv.  §  9.  478  How  nimble  the  Soule  is  to  act  upon  the  sup- 
peditation  of  due  Matter.  1884  BLACKMORE  Hist.  Sir  T. 
Upmore  II.  268"  Prolonging  his  unjust  tenure,  by  the  sup- 
peditation  of  heirs  to  his  estate. 

f  b.  A  supplement.   Obs.  rare. 

1639  SALTMARSHE  Policy  219  A  Suppeditation  to  the  Former 
Policies.  The  Second  Book. 

t  Suppe  ditator.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  suped-. 
[f.  L.  sufpeditat-)  -are  SUPPEDITATE  f.1:  see-ATOR.] 
One  who  supplies  or  furnishes. 

1542  BECON  Path-w.  Prayer  xxxvi.  Oviij,  Ye  gyuer  & 
supeditatour  of  so  great  good  thinges. 

t  SuppC'ditor.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  sup-  =  SUB-  i  a 
+  L.  pert-,  pes  foot,  with  ending  assimilated  to 
prec.  words.]  A  support. 

1728  R.  MORRIS  Ess.  Anc.  Archit.  26  That  single  Spire, 
erected  on  so  seemingly  feeble  Suppeditors. 

Suppen,  suppende,  variants  of  SHEPPEND  Ohs. 

Supper  (s»'p3.i),  j£.l  Forms:  see  below,  [a. 
OF.  sopert  super,  (also  mod.F.)  souper,  subst.  use 
of  vb.  souper  SUP  v.'^\ 

1.  The  last  meal  of  the  day  ;  (contextually)  the 
hour  at  which  this  is  taken,  supper-time  ;  also, 
such  a  meal  made  the  occasion  of  a  social  or  festive 
gathering.  Often  without  article,  demonstrative, 
possessive,  or  the  like,  esp.  when  governed  by  a 
prep,  (to  have  supper ;  at,  to,  for,  after  supper}. 

Formerly,  the  last  of  the  three  meals  of  the  day  (breakfast, 
dinner,and  supper' ;  nowapplied  to  the  last  substantial  meal 
of  the  day  when  dinner  is  taken  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  or 
to  a  late  meal  following  an  early  evening  dinner.  Supper  is 
usually  a  less  formal  meal  than  late  dinner. 

a.  Examples  with  final  stressing.  Forms :  3 
super(e,  3-5  soper,  4-5  sopere,  soupere,  (4 
sopeer,  -iere,  sopper,  5  suppere,  aoupier,  Sc. 
suppa(i)r,  8  local  Irish  seppear). 

c  1275  Passion  our  Lord  90  m  O.  E.  Misc.  40  po  vre  louerd 
wes  isethe  to  his  supere  [rime  ihere].  c  1*90  Betcet  1195  In  S. 
Eng.  Leg.  \.  140  A-non  after  soper,  Wei  mildeliche  he  bad  is 
oste  for-tocomen  him  ner.  c  1305  La.ndCokaygne'iQ  pe  met 
is  trie,  be  drink  is  clere,  To  none,  russin,  and  sopper.  1338 
R.  BKUNNK  Chron.  (1810)  44  Alle  was  wele,  tille  euen  after 
be  soupere  He  }ede  about,  &  plaied  with  bo  bat  were  him 
nere.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Frankl.  T.  461  He  shewed  hym  er  he 
wente  to  Sopeer,  Forestes,  Parlces,  fui  of  wilde  deer,  c  1400 
Antnrs  of  A  rth.  xxvi,  DameGaynour  and  alle,  Went.  .To  J>e 
suppere  fr/w/f  were],  1425  Ord.  ll'hittington's  Alms-house 
in  Entick  London  (1766)  IV.  354  Both  at  meet  and  soupier. 
a  1430  Stans  Puer  55  in  Bahees  Book  31  At  mete  &  at  soper 
kepe  bee  stille  &  softe.  1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  21  He 
to  prey  for  my  soule  at  euery  meel,  mete  or  sopeer.  c  1475 
Rauf  Coifyar  223  The  Coi^ear  tald  Mony  sindrie -taillis 
efter  Suppair  [rime  bairj.  1788  VALLANCEY  Voc.  Bargie  in 
Trans.  R.  I  risk  A  cad.  II.  33  SeMear^  supper. 

0.  Examples  with  initial  stressing.  (But  early 
prose  instances  are  often  ambiguous.)  Forms: 
3-6  soper,  4-6  souper,  5-6  scupper,  sopper, 
(3-4)  7  super,  4  sopere,  5  sopar,  sowper,  Sc. 
souppar,  6  Sc.  suppare',  5-  supper. 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  225  pe  monekes  wende  to  bedde  & 
slepe,  \K>  soper  was  ido.  c  1300  Havelok  1762  Hauelok  he 
gladlike  under-stod.  .And  dide  grey  be  a  super  riche.  13. . 
E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  829  penne  seten  bay  at  be  soper,  wern 


SUPPER. 

|  serued  by-lyue.  1382  WVCLIF  Luke  xiv.  24  Noone  of  tho 
1  men  that  ben  ctepid,  schal  tanste  my  semper,  c  1386  CHAUCER 
ProL  799  Which  of  yow  that  herein  hym  best  of  alIe..Shal 
haue  a  soper  at  oureallercqst.  c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (verse) 
'  1583  Pat  euer-ilkon  wil  of  hir  laue  pe  third  part  til  hir  sopper 
saue.  £-1440  Generydes  141  Anon  vpon  ther  soper  was  redy. 
f  1470  HKNRY  Wallace  vin.  nSo  To  souppar  went,  and 
tymysly  thai  slepe.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  \.  xi.  50  They 
wente  home  and  vnarmed  them  and  so  to  euensonge  and 
souper.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  372/1  A  Supper,  «««.  1541 
BOORDE  Dyeiary  viii.  (1870)  249  After  your  supper,  make 
a  pause  or  you  go  to  bedde.  1561  WINJET  Four  Scoff 
Thre  Quest,  xviii.  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  I.  84  Quhy  mak  ;e  sour 
coniinunioun  afoir  dennar,  sen  our  Saluiour  institutit  His 
haly  sacrament  efter  suppare?  1588  SHAKS,  L.  L.  L.  i. 
i.  240  When  beasts  most  grase,  birds  best  pecke,  and  men 
sit  downe  to  that  nourishment  which  is  called  supper.  1605 
—  Macb.  in.  i.  25  Is't  farre  you  ride?  Ban.  As  farre,  my 
Lord,  as  will  fill  vp  the  time  'Twixt  this,  and  Supper.  1606 
Sir  Gyles  Goosecappe  i.  i,  Captaine  Fowleweather,.  .whose 


Abeced.  Scholast.  13  After  dinner  sit  a  while,  after  supper 
walk  a  mile.  1707  HEARSK  Collect.  29  Sept.  (O.H.S.)  II.  54 
He  would  not  have  Act  Suppers  any  more,  1766  GOLDSM. 
Vicar  IV.  vit  He  sat  down  to  supper  among  us,  and  my 
wife  was  not  sparing  of  her  gooseberry-wine.  1853  KINCSLEY 
Hypatia  xix,  At  last  hunger  sent  him  home  to  supper.  1889 
Harper**  Mag.  Jan.  294/2  The  photographing  of  evening 
parties,  suppers,  and  weddings.  1905  R.  BAGOT  Passport  x. 
!  90  After  a  late  dinner  which  was  practically  merely  a  supper. 

b.  fig.  and  allusively.    Phr.  f  To  go  to  supper 
with  the  devil,  to  go  to  hell  :  cf.  SUP  z;.2  2. 

13..  E.  £.  Allit.  P.  B.  107  pyse  ilk  renkez  }?at  me  renayed 
habbe..Schul  neuer  sitte  in  my  sale  my  soper  to  fele.  1382 
WYCLIF  Rev.  xix.  9  Blessid  thei,  that  ben  clepid  to  the  soper 
of  weddingis  of  the  lomb  [1611  the  marriage  supper  of  the 
Lambe].  Hid.  17  Come  ;e,  and  be  }e  gederid  to  gydere  to 
the  greet  soper  of  God.  1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.) 
v.  vii,  The  dyner  or  the  souper  of  paradyse.  ?«  1533  FRITH 
Antith.  (1829)  307  Notwithstanding  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
they  go  to  supper  with  the  devil.  1556  Aurelio  fy  Isab. 
(1608)  Pv,  The  Quene  &  the  ladies  put  them  againe  together 
for  to  geve  unto  Affranio  a  verey  bitter  sopper.  1592  Arden 
of  Fever  sham  v.  i.  188  But  wherefore  do  you  bring  him 
1, ether  now?  You  haue  giuen  me  my  supper  with  his  sight. 
*593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  v.  v.  85  To  London  all  in  post,  and 
as  I  guesse,  To  make  a  bloody  Supper  in  the  Tower.  1891 
J.  M.  DIXON  Diet.  Idiom,  fcttg.  Phrases,  To  set  one  his 
supper,  to  perform  a  feat  that  cannot  be  imitated  or  surpassed, 

c.  U.S.  Tea :  see  quots. 

1859  GOSSE  Lett.  Alabama  68  The  meal  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  '  tea ',  is  by  Americans,  universally,  I  be 
lieve,  called  'supper',  and  it  is  the  final  meal;  there  being 
but  three  in  the  day.  1864  C.  GEIKIE  Life  in  Woods  viii 
(1874)  153,  I  chatted,  .till  tea,  or  as  they  called  it,  supper. 

2.  spec.  a.  The  Last  Supper  (the  Supper,  f  his 
last  supper,  -J-  the  holy  supper} :  the  last  meal  taken 
by  Jesus  Christ  with  the  apostles  before  his  cruci 
fixion,  at  which  he  instituted  the  Eucharist  (see  b). 
t  Our  Lord's  Supper  Day,  Maundy  Thursday 
(Ccna  Domini]. 
\a  1300  Cursor  M.  15281  Quen  ^is  super  was  all  don  lesus 

!  ras  ol  his  sette.]  13..  Jionarentura's  Medit.  23  heading, 
Now  of  be  soper  of  oure  lorde  Ihesu.  1340  Ayenb.  133 
Hueruore  he  zede  to  his  apostles  J.-e  ni;t  of  fr>e  sopiere,  [etc.]. 
c  1375  6V.  Lig.  Saints  iii.  (Andreas)  362  At  his  laste  super 
sine  sad  he . .  *  ane  of  5ou  betrese  me  sail  '.  f  1421  36  Pol. 

\  Poems  104  Lyueliche  quyk  bred..  Whyche  in  be  table  of  ^e 
holy  sopere,  Wi^-outen  doute  was  jouen  cure  fay.  c  1450 

1  Merlin  iii.  59  The  place  of  ludas,  ther  as  he  satte  at  the 
soper.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  125  Schere  pursday..in  holy 
chyrch  hit  is  called  our  Lordys  supperday.  a  1536  Songs. 
Carols,  etc.  11907)  35  Most  best  belovid  it  beste  be-triste, 
Which  at  his  last  soper  did  lye  on  his  breste.  1843  fenny 

1  Cyci.  XXVI.  339/2  In  1497  he  [sc.  Leonardo  da  Vinci]  com 
menced  his  celebrated  painting  of  the  Last  Supper,  on  a  wall 
of  the  refectory  of  the  Dominican  convent  of  the  Madonna 
delle  Grazie.  1913  G.  KDMLNDSON  Ch.  Koine  First  Cent.  vL 
152  It  was  after  the  Supper  on  the  last  night  of  the  Lord's 
earthly  life. 

b.  71ie  Lord's  Supper,  the  Supper  of  the  Lord, 
the  Dominical  Supper,  the  Supper  :  the  Eucharist 
or  Holy  Communion. 
(The  short  form,  the  Supper,  has  been  favoured  by  extreme 

|     Protestants  since  the  :6th  century.    Cf. suppe r-sal>l>ath  in  4.) 
The  source  of  this  sense  is  i  Cor.  xi.  20,  where  the  term  is 
by  many  taken  to  include  the  agape  and  the  Eucharist. 

1382  WYCLIF  i  Cor.  xi.  20  Therfore  3ou  comynge  to  gidere 
into'oon,  now  it  is  not  for  to  etc  the  Lordis  sopere  [Domini- 
cam  caenani,  Kvptajcpi'  Seiirtov]. 

i533TiNDALE  (title)  The  supper  of  the  Lorde  After  the  true 
meanyng  of  the  Sixte  of  lohn  and  the  .xi.  of  the  fyrst  Epistle 
to  the  Corhinthians,..inciciently  in  the  exposition  of  the 
supper:  is  confuted  the  letter  of  master  More  against  lohn 
Fryth,  1549  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  (heading).  The  Svpper  of  the 
Lorde,  and  the  holy  Communion,  commonly  called  the 
Masse.  1553  Articles  agreed  on  by  Bishoppes  1552  xxix. 
The  Sacramente  of  the  Lordes  supper  [L.  Sacramentum 
Eucharistiae\.  1560  'D\vsii\S{eidane'sCotntn.  335  b,  An  open 
disputation . .  concerning  the  Lordes  supper,  and  the  presence 
of  Christ  his  body.  1560  BACON  A'ew  Catech.  Wks.  1564 
I.  452  b,  S.  Ihon  Chrisostom.  .hath  these  wordes.  For* 
asmuch  as  it  is  the  dominical  supper,  y*  is  to  say,  the  lords, 
it  ought  to  be  common.  t^&Art.agst.Cartivright\n  Fuller 
Ch.  Hist.  ix.  vii.  §  27  The  Censures,  and  Keyes  of  the  Church, 
as  publick  admonition,  suspension  from  the  Supper,  and 
from  execution  of  offices  ecclesiastical.  1764  MACLAINK  tr. 
MosJteiins  Eccl.  Hist.  i.  iv.  §  7.  (1833)  36/2  Of  the  bread  and 
wine  presented  in  the^e  offerings,  such  a  quantity  was 
separated  from  the  rest  as  was  required  in  the  administration 

1  of  the  Lord's  supper.  1854  H.  Min.?.RSc/t.q-ScStm,xxiv.  (1858) 
533  The  sacrament  of  the  Supper  is  celebrated  in  most  of  the 
parish  churches  of  the  north  of  Scotland  only  once  a  year. 
1861  W.  L.  ALEXANDER  tr.  Darner's  Person  of  Christ  i.  i. 

1    §  3.  167  We  shall.. not  say  too  much  if  we  designate  the 


SUPPER. 

Supper  the  climax  of  the  ancient  Christian  worship.  1878 
T.  L.  CUVLER  Pointed  fitters  148  The  Lord's  Supper  is  the 
monument  of  the  Atonement.  1908  Expositor  May  423  Bap 
tism  and  the  Supper  are  perpetually  present  in  the  Church. 

t  3.  pi.  Short  for  supper-plates.   Obs.  ran. 

1787  in  H.  Owen  Two  Cent.  Ceramic  Art  Bristol  (1873) 
348,  6  doz.  Table  Plates,.  .4  doz.  Soups,.  .3  doz.  Suppers. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  supper-hell,  -board,  -box 
(Box  s/>.2  9),  -dish,  -fruit,  -hour,  -light,  -meal, 
-money,  -parlour,  -room,  -sherry,  -table,  -things 
(THING  si.1  n  d),  -tray;  objective,  as  supper- 
eater,  -lover;  also  supper-bar,  a  bar  or  counter  at 
which  suppers  are  served  in  a  tavern,  etc. ;  fsupper- 
bed  =  supper-couch  ;  f  supper-couch,  a  conch 
for  reclining  on  at  meals ;  supper-house,  an 
establishment  which  supplies  suppers  after  the 
closing  of  the  theatres;  supper-party,  a  party 
assembled  at  supper,  a  social  gathering  of  this 
kind;  supper-quadrille,  the  quadrille  danced  just 
before  supper;  supper-room,  a  room  in  which 
supper  Is  served ;  also  —supper-house;  t  supper- 
sabbath,  a  Communion  Sunday;  supper-tavern 
•=  supper-house ;  t  supper-while  =  SUI-PEK-TIME. 

1881  Instr.  Census  Clerks  (1885)  61  Oyster  Room,  'Supper 
liar,  Restaurant  Keeper,  a  1661  HOLVDAV  Juvenal {&•;•£) 
215  *Supper-beds, .. Whose  Urass-Front  shew'd  an  Asse's 
vile  bead  Crown'd.  {note  p.  222  In  the  ancient  and 
innocent  times,  saies  the  Poet,  they  did  not  adorn  their 
*supper-couches  with  pearls  and  curious  shells.]  1835  T. 
HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  n.  Passion  ft  Princ.  v,  The  boys' 
*supper.bell  resounded  in  the  hall.  1836-7  DICKRSS  Sk.  Bvz, 
Scenes  xiv,  A  numerous  assemblage  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
..had  rushed  from  their  half-emptied  stout  muss  in  the 
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much  as  he  cares  to  have  of  something. 
Sc.  and  north,  dial. 


Chiefly 


•Supper  Fruits  they  fell.  (11843  SOUTHEY  Comm.-pl.  Bk. 
(1849)  557  Eight— the  *supper  hour  [temp.  Charles  II]. 
a  1860  ALB.  SMITH  Mcd.  SfuatnfCi96i}  17  Ruddy  chops  and 
steaks  are  temptingly  displayed  in  the  windows  of  the 
*  supper-houses.  1537  N.  Country  Wills  (Surtees)  148  Three 
candelstickes  for  *soper  lightes  wrethid.  1829  LYTTON  Dis* 
owned  xvi,  Miserable  *supper-lpvers  that  we  are.  1823  SCOTT 
Qnentin  D.  xx,  Durward.  .assigned  his  former  pretext  of  a 
headach  for  not  joining  the  household  of  the  Bishop  at  the 
*supper-meal.  1598  R.  BERNARD  tr.  Terence^  Heautontim. 
iv.  ii,  I  will  conuey  into  my  fingers  againe  that  *supper 
money  that  would  so  faine  be  gone.  1726  LEONI  Albertfs 
Arc/tit.  1. 103/2  Baths  and  *supper  Parlours,  .shou'd  be  to- 
wards  the  West.  1822  T.  MITCHKLI,  Com.  Aristoph.  II.  75 
The  conviviality  of  the  Athenians  made  the  torch  a  very  ne- 


before  the  "supper-quadrille, . .  a  loud  noise  below . .  washeard. 
a  1661  HoLYDAy/wrr«rt/(i673)  83/1  Dempster,  .takes nggcr 
for  some  eminent  place  in  the  triclinium,  or  *supper-room. 
1794  MRS.  RADCUKFE  J/)-.r/.  Udolpho  xliv,  They  now  re 
turned  to  the  supper-room.  1842  LOVER  Handy  Atidy  x.\i, 
The  laughter  of  the  supper-room,  and  the  inviting  clatter  uf 
its  knives  and  forks  were  ringing  in  htsear.  1858  SIMMONDS 
Diet.  Trade,  Sutf<.-r.raatns,  shell-fish  shops  and  taverns  in 
London,  where  suppers  and  refreshments  can  be  had,  after 
public  amusements  arc  terminated.  1902  VIOLP.T  JACOB 
Shecp-Stcnlers  x,  The  brothers. .  were  watching  a  quadrille 
from  the  door  of  the  supper-room.  1690  C.  NKSSE  Hist,  .y 
Afyst.  O.$  N.  Test.  1. 38  Upon  the  *supper-sabbaths  whereon 
we  all  eat  the  same  spiritual  meat.  1863  TREVELVAN  Comfct. 
Wallah  (1866)  233  A  four  hours'  lounge  in  a  back  drawing- 
room,  sweetened  by  fine  *supper-sherry  at  twenty-eight  and 
six.  1794  MRS.  RAUCUKFK  tfytt*  Udolpko  Ivi,  Round  the 
*supper-table  appeared  a  group  of  faces  smiling  with  felicity. 
1862  Mtss  BRAUDUN  Laiiy  Audlty  xxxviii,  In  one  of  the 
principal  hotels,  .sitting  at  a  neatly-ordered  supper*table. 
a  1860  ALB.  SMITH  J/W.  Student  (i860  41  The  Toms 
Charleses,  and  Henrys  of  the  "supper- taverns,  t:  1825  MRS. 
SMERWOOU  Penny  Tract  10  She  was  putting  away  the 
'supper-things.  1854  MRS.  GASKELI.  Nortk  9f  S.  xvi,  The 
wardrobe  shelf  with  handles,  that  served  as  a  *supper-tray 
on  grand  occasions !  1575  Briejf  Disc.  Trout,  Fraiukford 
(1846)  63  He  bad  spoken.  .In  "supperwhile,  certeine  wordes 
tendinge  to  the  slander  off  them  and  their  ministcry.  1609 
W.  M.  .Man in  Moone ^1849) 43  All  supper  while.. he peereth 
.  .into  the  platters  to  picke  out  dainty  morsels. 

Supper  (swpaj),  sb?    [f.  SUP  v.1  +  -EB  '.] 

a.  One  who  sups  or  sips  :  chiefly  with   prefixed 
sb.,  as  -^blood-supper  —  blood-sucker,  kale-supper^ 
wine-supper.      Also    (north.    dial.\    a    habitual 
drinker,     b.  The  sucker  of  a  pump. 

15*4,  a  1563  [see  BLOOD-SUITER].  1535  COVERDALK  Jocl'v. 
5  Wake  vp  ye  dronckardes,  ^:  wepe  :  mpurne  all  ye  wyne 
suppers.  1611  FLORIO,  Sorbitorei  a  sipper,  a  sooper,  a 
shallower.  1611  COTGR.,  Kuverean, .,  a  bibber,  supper,  or 
sipper ;  one  that  drinks  little,  and  often.  /<W.,  6'<w//rt/V, . . 
the  Supper,  or  Sucker  of  a  Pumpe.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  Jv, 
Aiken  was  ane  o'  the  kale-suppers  o  I  tfe. 

Su  pper,  v.    [t.  Sun-KK  s6*] 

1.  trans,  a.  To  jjivc  supper  to,  provide  with 
supper  ;  to  entertain  .it  supper ;  Si:r  t>.2  3  c. 

>6aa  MABBE  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  tfAlf.  i.  108  Then  did 
I  supper  my  selfe  vpon  my  bread.  1715  W.  SHKIGI.KV  in  y. 
Byrtnn"s  Jrnl.  ff  Lit.  Ron.  (Chetham  Soc  )  I.  29  We  intend 
to  dinner  him  and  supper  him  round,  and  by  degrees  make 
him  our  own.  1814  SCOTT  tl'ar.  Ixiv,  Winnaye  be  suppered 
like  princes?  1839  HOOD  Ode  St.  Switkin  74  They  wish 
you  on  your  own  mud  porridge  supper 'd.  1888  /W/  Malt 
Gaz.  23  Apr.  11/1  They  were  Suppered'  under  the  presi 
dency  of  Mr.  Bailie  Shearer  on  the  Friday  night. 

b.  To  give  (horses,  cattle,  etc.)  their  evening  feed 
and  bed  them  down  for  the  night ;  also  with  up : 
cf.  SUP  2>.-  3  a.    Also  fg.  to  give  (a  person)  as 


1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  xxxvii,  I  ken  weel  what  belangs  to 
suppcrins;  a  horse.  Ibid,  xxxviii,  The  horse  was  properly 
suppered  up.  1816  —  Bl.  Dwarf  xvii,  A  bonny  breakfast 
the  loons  gae  me  the  ither  morning,  and  him  at  the  bottom 
on't  ;  and  trow  ye  1  wasna  ready  to  supper  him  up?  1877 
J.  HATTON  Bitter  Sweets  xx,  Harkaway  had  been  duly 
'suppered  up *•  1888  G.  MACDONALD  Elect  Latiy  133  Dawtie 
found  Andrew  in  the  stable,  suppering  his  horses. 

c.  Of  food  :  To  serve  for  the  supper  of :  =  SUP 
v.-  3  b. 

1818  SCOTT  Rob  /?<yxxx,  Walter  Coming  of  Guiyock,  \vha 
hadna  as  muckle  o*  him  left  tliegither  as  would  supper  a 
messan-dog. 

2.  intr.  To  take  one's  supper ;  to  sup. 

1691  MEEKE  Diary  27  Aug.  11874)  43  This  night  we  cut 
down  all  our  corn,  and  many  persons  suppered  here.  1840 
HALIBURTON  Letter  Bag  i.  14,  [I]  Tea'd,  suppered,  cham- 
pagned,  tidied  myself  for  bed,  and  I  fear — snored.  1891 
'ANNIE  THOMAS'  That  Affair  III.  i.  19  She  has  been  supper- 
ing  without  intermission  since  Archie  left  her. 

Slippering  (szrporirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Sui'PEK  v. 
+  -INQ!.]  The  providing  or  eating  of  supper;  the 
entertainment  of  guests  at  supper. 

1740  RICHAHUSON  Pamela  II.  62  The  Breakfastlng-time, 
the  Preparations  for  Dinner,.. and  the  Supperings,  will  fill 
up  a  great  Part  of  the  Day.  1784  R.  BAGF.  Bar/mm  Dczuns 
I.  173  Such  visiting  and  dressing,  and  dtnnering,  and  supper- 
ing.  1827  HOOD  Lycns  25  Once,  at  my  suppering,  I  pluck'd 
in  the  dusk  An  apple. 

b.  The  evening  feeding  of  cattle,    etc.  ;    also 
with  up.     Also  concr.  the  food  given. 

c  1818  CLARE  Summer  Evening %6  Far  and  near,  the  mot* 
ley  group  Anxious  claim  their  supperin^-up.  1829  LoUDON 
Encycl.  Plants  (1836)  683  In  Scotland,  .before  the  intro 
duction  of  naked  fallows  and  turnips,  it  [C'licus  arvcnsi*] 
formed  the  supper  ing  of  housed  cattle,  during  five  or  six 
weeks  of  every  summer.  1899  CROCKETT  Kit  Kennedy  24-? 
Kit  must  be  back  at  Loch  Spellanderie  for  the  suppcring  uf 
the  horses. 

Supperless  (szrpajles),  a.  [f.  SuPPEE  sb.^  r 
•LBB8.T  Without  suoper. 

1515  BARCLAY  Egloges'\\.  (1570)  Riv  r,  I  had  leuer  Cornix 
go  supperlesse  to  bed.  1579  Gossos  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  45 
Their  Wiuesand  Children  cry  out  for  bread,  and  goto  bedde 
supperlesse  ofte  in  the  yeere.  1598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in 
H  nut,  in.  iv,  They'le  keepe  a  man  devoutly  hungrie,  all  day, 
and  at  night  send  him  supperlesse  to  bed.  1623  BINGMAM 
Xenophon  23  The  most  part  of  the  Grecians  were  supper 
lesse,  as  also  they  wanted  their  dinner  that  day.  1728  Poi'E 
Dune.  i.  115  Swearing  and  supperless  the  Hero  sate.  1822 
T.  L.  PEACOCK  Maid  Marian  iii,  The  baron  had  passed  a 
supperless  and  sleepless  night.  1876  MissBnADDON  J.  Hag 
gard's  Dan.  1. 72  If  he  had  not  supped  with  the  minister  he 
mit;ht  have  gone  supperless  to  bed. 

Su  pper-time.  The  time  at  which  supper  is 
taken. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vii.  250  Keep  sum  til  soper  tyme. 
£1400  Destr.  Troy  3398  When  yt  seylt  to  Sopertyme  he 
seruyt  hir  well  With  all  daintes  on  dese  &  drynkes  ynow. 
c  1420  Sir  Ametdas  (Weber)  208  Sir  Amadas  was  com.  and 
don  lyght,  And  hit  was  soper  tyme.  1518  H.  WATSON  Hist. 
Oliver  of  Castile  (Roxb.)  M  4,  But  bycause  that  the  souper 
tyme  approched.  .he  abode  not  longe  there.  1594  SHAKS. 
Rick.  II f,  v.  iii.  47  It's  Supper  time  my  Lord,  it's  nine  a 
clocke.  1677  EARL  ESSEX  in  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  II.  134 
It  being  neer  supper  time  we  went  to  supper.  17*56  EARL 
MARCH  in  Je^se.SV/«i>'«^  Content?.  (1843)  "•  J7  The  letters 
come  here  generally  about  supper.time.  1848  THACKERAY 
Van,  Fair  H,  The  greatest  triumph  of  all  was  at  supper- 
lime.  She  was  placed  at  the  grand  exclusive  table  with  His 
Royal  Highness,  1902  VIOLET  JACOB  Shtep~Stcalers  xiv, 
She  yawned,  and  wondered  what  she  could  do  to  amuse 
herself  until  supper-time. 

attrib.  1580  TCSSER  Husb.  (1878)  178  marg.t  Supper  time 
huswiferie. 

t  Su'pperward.  Ofa.  [f.  SUPPER  s&.1 :  see 
•WAMD.J  To  sttppenvardi  to  supper;  at  or  about 
supper-time. 

£1563  Jack  Juggler  aai  She  vseth  for  hir  body  lie  helth, 
and  safe.;ard  To  chyd  daylie  oone  file,  top  supperward. 
1608  GOLDING  Epit.  Frossard  I.  15  The  English  Captaine  . . 
in  an  euening,  when  the  French  men  were  to  supperward, 
brake  suddainelie  out  of  a  wood. 

So  Strpperwarda  adv.  rare,  to  supper. 

1887  field  19  Feb.  251/3  Again  resuming  our  way,  we 
proceeded  supperwards.  1897  Animal  /F,W</(R.S.P.C.A.) 
XXVIII.  75/1  The  moon's  silvery  beams,  dancing  on  the 
waters,  warned  me  to  be  hastening  supperwards. 

Supping  (szrpiij),  vbl.  j£.l  [f.  SUP  z/.1  +  -ING  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  SUP  v.l ;  drinking  by  spoonfuls 
or  mouth  fuls  ;  fan  instance  of  this,  a  sup.  Abo, 
swallowing  up,  absorption. 

c  1400  tr.  Seer.  Sscr.t  Gov.  Lordsk.  81  At  morwyn  fastyng, 
to  take  a  soupyng  of  venegre.  c  1440  Prom?.  Part'.  466/2 
Sowpynge,  wrt'ii-ie.  I&ia.t  Suppynge  al  vp,  or  al  owtct 
ab&orbicio.  1591  PEKCIVALL  Sp.  Dict.y  Stfn-e,  supping  vp, 
sorbitio.  1611  FLORIO,  S^rbitione,  a  sooping  or  sipping  vp. 
[1611  Bible  Hab.  L  9  Their  faces  shall  sup  vp  [rnarg.  Heb. 
the  supping  vp  of  their  faces]  as  the  East  winde.] 

fb.  attrib. y  as  supping  draught  \  supping  meat ', 
=  2  ;  supping  medicine,  potable  medicine.  Obs. 

1582  WYCLIF  John  xxi.  5  Therforc  Ihcsu  seith  to  hem, 
Children,  wher  }e  han  ony  soupytige  thin^  [Vulg.  pultntn* 
tariunt\'i  1388  —  2  Sam.  xiii.  8  Schc  took  mele,  and  im-il- 
lide,  and  made  moist  bifor  hise  i^en,  and  sethide  soupyn^i , 
["'.r,  soupinge  metis],  c  1400  Lanfraitc't  Cirttrg.  225  Make 
herof  a  souping  medicyn,  pat  it  be  as  bicke  as  bony,  c  1440 
Protnp.  Parv.  466/2  Sowpynge  mete,  or  drynke.  1598 
FLORIO,  Sorbitelto,  a  sip  or  supping  draught,  1611  Ibid., 
Sorbetto,.  .any  kind  of  thin  supping  broth.  1614  W.  B. 
{'kilos.  Btuuj.  (ed.  2)  a6  Wee  must  abstaine  from  those  Sor. 
bilia,  supping  meates.  1651  WITTIE  tr.  Primroses  Pop. 


SUPPLANT. 

Err.  in.  v.  147  Hippocrates.,  pens  wades  to  nourish  the  sick 
with  supping  meats,  rather  than  with  solid  meats. 

2.  Chiefly  pi.  Food  (sing,  a  loud)  that  can 
be  supped;  liquid  food,  spoon-meat;  esp.  broth* 
Now  dial. 

1388  WYCLIF  2  Sam.  xiii.  6  Y  biseche,  come  Thamar,  my 
sistir,  that  sche  make  twei  soupyngis  [1382  two  mnner  uf 
potagis ;  Vulg.  sorbiti-umulas\  bifui  my  i^en.  1470-85  MA. 
LORY  Arjhur  ix.  xxi.  370  They  bathed  hym  and  wasshed 
liym  and  gnf  hym  holt  Mippynges  til  they  had  brought  hym 
wel  to  his  remembraunce.  1510  STANBRIDCB  Vocabula  (W. 
de  W.)  B  iij,  S0rHti)tncultit  a  Mippynge.  1541  HOORUE 
I^yetary  xxxvii.  11870)  299  Let  ti.em  liaue  .iii.  tymei  in  a 
ilaye  wanne  Mippyngt.'s.  1561  HOLM  ui'sH  HOJII.  Afioth,  4 
(leue  him  a  good  broth  of  a  pollet  or  chycken,  or  els  a  sup 
ping  of  yong  beafe  or  veele.  1601  HOLLAND  nitty  xxti. 
xxiv.  II.  137  Wax  taken  inwardly  in  a  supping  ur  biuth. 
1651  FKICSCH  Distill,  v.  142  You  must  give  the  patient  some 
wanne  supping  all  the  time  this  medicine  i.s  working.  1668 
CuLi'Ki'i'EK  &  COI.K  Harthol.  Anat.  Man.  iv.  xii.  348  Such 
as  have  lost  their  teeth  arc  fain  to  content  theniM-lvr-,  with 
suppings.  1754-64  SMKLUK  Midu'if.  III.  77,  I  directed 
some  Thehaick  drops,  .with  warm  suppings.  a  1825  FOKIIY 
I  ~oc.  E.  Aiiglia,  SovpingSi  any  *.ort  of  >puuii*meat.  1879 
Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  \[\<rd-l'k,,  Supping^  spoon-meat  of 
any  kind,  but  more  e>pecial!y  milk  and  water  boiled  and 
thickened  with  oatmeal. .  .Calves'  pupping  i.s  iood  that  they 
can  suck  up  made  with  linseed.. in  milk  and  water. 

Supping  (szrpirj),  vbl.  sb.-  [f.  Sui-:-.*  +  -iN(;'.] 
The  action  oi"  taking  supper. 

a  1400-50  l\'ar$  Alex.  4439  5oure  sowping  in  vnseson,  }oure 
.surfete  of  drinkis.  c  1440  I'roinp.  Pan:  4$4/i  Suppynge, 
ccmiciO)  icnatits.  1620  VI:NNER  I 'in  Recta  viii.  179  This 
order  of  supping  being  obserued,  theie  will  remaine  a  com 
petent  time,  .before  they  goe  to  bed, ..fur  iht;  meats,  .to 
concoct,  a  1721  PKIOH  Dial.  Dt-ait,  Locke  ty  Montaigne 
(1907)  244,  1  may  find  what  will  dress  a  Supper,  but  nothing 
else  to  the  present  purpo.se  of  my  own  Imppini;.  1798  S.  >S: 
HT.  LEK  Canterb.  T.  II.  i'ij  Nur  would  lie  excuse  tfie  party 
from  supping  at  fresco  in  his  gardens.  1891  Ihuty  .\iifs 
6  Mar.  5/3  The  public  'suppings'  .still  prevail  at  Christ's 
Hospital. 

b.  altrib. ,  as  sitpping-day,  -parlour,  -place,  -room. 

c  1450  in  Aungter  Syon  (1840)  372  Oil  "suppynge  dayt-s 
they  may  take  an  eg^e  or  two,  or  any  other  thynge  01- 
deyned  for  them  by  the  officers.  1552  Hi/an- . r,  "Suppyng 
parlour  or  place,  amalio*  13. .  Bonai'cnturas  Mcdit. 
160  To  }'c  *sopyng  place  a;en  ban  bey  come.  1382  WYCLIF 
Mark  xiv.  15  And  he  schal  shewe  to  5011  a  grtet  souping 
place  strewid.  1483  Cat/i.  Angl.  350  i  A  Sowpynge  place, 
(.cnaculuuti  cenatoriiim.  1534  MORE  Treat.  Passion  Wks. 
1307'!  He  shal  shewe  you  a  great  supping  place  paued. 
a  1633  AUSTIN  Mt'dit.  (1635)  148  A  private  "Supping-roome. 

Su  pping,  ppl.  a.  [f.  SUP  v.-  +  -ING  2.]  Taking 
supper. 

(-1885  MASSON  Mem.  London  in  'Forties  i.  (1908)  32  An 
elderly  gentleman,  .seemed  to  take  a  benevolent  interest  in 
]    all  the  supping  groups. 

Supplace  (svpULs)f  v.  rare.  [Formed  by  the 
•  substitution  of  place  for  the  second  syllable  ofSur- 
!  PLANT,  after  replace.]  trans.  To  take  the  place  of, 
i  supersede. 

1861  G.  MUSGRAVE  By-Roads  20  A  little  chapel,  .was  sup- 
i     placed  by  a  church  of  large  dimensions.     1867  —  Nooks  .y 
:     Corners  Old  Franc*  I.  352  Supplaced  by  a  broad  sheet  of 
plate  glass. 

t  Sappla'ut,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  next.]  =  SUP- 
PLANTATION. 

1390  (JowEK  Coti/.l.  239  Supplant  with  his  slyhe  cast  Ful- 
j  ofle  happneth  forto  mowe  Thing  which  an  other  man  hath 
I  sowe.  Ibid.  258  This  Bonefas,  which  can  noght  hyde  The 
I  tricherie  of  his  Supplant. 

Supplant  (stfpUrnt),  v.  Also  4-5  supplaunt(e, 
4-7  -plante,  7  suplant.  See  also  SUHI-LANT.  [a. 
OK.  supplanter  (=  It.  soppiantare,  Sp.  suplantar, 
Pg.  supplantar],  or  ad.  JL.  supplantare  to  trip  up, 
overthrow,  f.  sup-  =  Sfu-  25  +  plant  a  sole  of  the 
foot,  PLANT  sl>*} 

1 1.  trans.  To  trip  up,  cause  to  stumble  or  fall 
by  tripping.    Obs.  rare. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxxvi.  33  [xxxvii.  31)  His  gang- 
yngis  sail  not  be  supplantid  (Vulg.  nott  sufiplantabuntur 
gresstts  fi'ui].  Ibid,  cxxxix.  [cxl.]  5  pe  whilkr  thoght  forto 
supplant  my  gatis.  1604  R.  CAWIIREY  Table  Alph^Sup- 
plant^  to  trip,  or  ouerthrowe  with  ihe  feet.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  x.  513  His  Armcs  clung  to  his  Ribs,  his  Leggs  en 
twining  Each  other,  till  supplanted  down  he  (ell  A  monstrous 
Serpent. 

b.  To  throw  down,  overturn,  rare. 
1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Kts.  \.  v,  He. .  has  to  straddle  out  his 
legs,  lest  the  very  wind  supplant  him. 

1 2.  Jig.  To  cause   to   fall   from   a   position   of 
power,  superiority,  or  virtue;   to  cause  the  down 
fall  of,  bring  low.    Obs. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xvi.  14  [xvii.  13]  Rise  lord,  bifor 
cum  him  and  supplant  him.  1445  in  Anglia  XXVIII.  269 
Lechery  the  dowsett  syn..coude  nat  the  supplante.  1447 
lioKKNHAM  Sfyttys  (Roxb.)  46  Oure  lord  jhesu  Supplanted 
the  devyl  oure  ruggyd  enmy.  15**  MORE  DC  quat.  Nwiss. 
Wks.  85/1  He  set  vpon  our  fyrst  parentes  in  paradyse,  and 
by  pride  supplanted  them,  c  1610  ll'ontfn  Saints  81  The 
diucll  enuying  these  her  vertuous  studies,  thought  to  sup 
plant  her.  1619  MASSINGER  Picture  \\.  ii,To  suplant  herile 
Employ . .  Two  noted  courtiers  of  approued  cunning  In  all  the 
windings  of  lusts  labinnthc.  1780  Cowi'ER  Progr.  Err.  59 
Nor  these  alone.  .Seek  to  supplant  his  inexperieoc'd  youth. 
•f  b.  To  bring  to  nought,  upset  (a  design,  etc.). 

1381  WYCLIF  ^''^  v"'-  3  Whether  God  supplauntith  dom, 
ana  the  Almy;ti  lurneth  vpso  doun,  that  is  n^twis?  a  1677 
BARROW  Semi.  Row.  xi.jj  Wks.  1686  III.  257  Doth  it  not 
supplant  his  own  designs,  and  unravel  all  that  be  for  so 
many  ages  hath  been  doing  ? 


SUPPLANTAL. 

3.  To  dispossess  and  take  the  place  of  (another), 
esp.  by  treacherous  or  dishonourable  means.  Also 
absol.  f  Const,  of  Q\  from  (a  possession). 

a  1300  [implied  in  SUPPLANTER  i].  1382  WVCI.IF  Jer.  ix.  4 
Eche  brother  supplauntende  shal  .supplaunte,  and  eche 
frend  gilendely  shal  go.  1390  GOWF.R  Conf.  I.  242  Agamenon 
Supplantede  the  worth!  knyht  Achilles  of  that  swete  wiht, 
Which  named  was  Brexeida.  Ibid.  243  Amphitrion  him 
hath  supplanted  With  sleyhte  of  love,  c  1430  Freemasonry 
203  Ther  schal  no  mayster  supplante  other,  a  1513  FABYAN 
Chron.  vil.  (1811)  436  Lest  he  for  his  synguler  auauntage 
wolde  supplant  hymof  that  erledam.  1529  in  I'icary's  Antit. 
(1888)  App.  xiv.  -z^tnarg.,  No  man  to  supplant  Another  yn 
taking  from  hym  his  Cure.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  in.  iii.  70 
You  three  From  Millaine  did  supplant  good  Prospero.  1656 
in  I'erney  Mem.  (1907)  II.  4,  I  am  not  without  fear  that  you 
may  supplant  me  in  hir  favor.  1731  UP.  T.  WILSON  in  Keble 
Life  (1863)  xxii.  759  He  most  unworthily  supplanted  and 
turned  out  the  worthy  Curate.. out  of  his  own  cure  of 
souls.  1838  LYTTON  Calderon  i.  63  It  became  the  object  of 
his  life  to  supplant  his  father.  1858  LONGF.  M.  Standish 
iv.  76  You  have  betrayed  me  !  Me,  Miles  Standish,  your 
friend  !  have  supplanted,  defrauded,  betrayed  me  ! 
b.  transf.  (Cf.  6.) 

1398  TRF.VISA  Burth.  De  P.R.  xvii.  clxxvii[i].  (Bodl.  MS.) 
If.  234  b/i  t>c  lefe  Y'  is  wijj  be  grape  schal  not  be  remeued. . 
but  \>t  ober  leues  ^at  beb  fcrre,  for  f;ese  leues  scholde  sup 
plante  be  grapes. 

t  o.  To  get  or  take  by  supplantation.  Obs.  rare. 

1484  CAXTOS  Cnriall  4  b,  And  after,  .another  newe  one 
cometh  to  the  court  an  J  shal  supplante  thy  benediction. 

t  4.  To  take  up  by  the  roots  ;  to  root  out,  uproot 
(a  plant  or  something  likened  thereto).  Often  in 
fig.  context  in  association  with  PLANT  sb.  I  or 
PLANT  v.  Obs, 

1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  238  The  Normans 
. .  laboured  by  all  means  to  supplant  the  English  [language], 
and  to  plant  their  owne  language  amongst  us.  1582  STANY- 
HURST  sKncis  in,  (Arb )  71  The  tre  supplanted,  that  first  fro 
the  roote  seat  is  haled.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  \.  i.  447  Dis 
semble  all  your  griefes  and  discontents,  You  are  but  newly 
planted  in  your  Throne,  Least  then  the  people,  .supplant 
vs  for  ingratitude.  1610  —  Temp.  in.  ii.  56  Trinculo,  if  you 
trouble  him  any  more  iu's  tale,  By  this  hand,  I  will  sup 
plant  some  of  your  teeth.  1624  DARCIE  Birth  of  Heresies 
To  Rdr.,  Weedes,  the  which  if  ttiey  be  not  carefully  and 
dayly  supplanted,  will  soone  ouergrow  the  good  plants. 
1631  R.  BOLTON  Comf.  Affl-.  Consc.  xv.  (1635)  79  Like  a 
staffe  stucke  lightly  in  the  ground,  which  every.. blast  of 
wind  [may]  supplant,  and  overthrow.  1644  QUARLKS  Bar' 
nabas  fy  B.  326  Foxes  destroy  it  [sc.  a  vineyard],  and  the 
wild  hoar  supplants  it. 

5.  To  remove  from  its  position,  get  rid  of,  oust; 
occas.  to  replace   or  supersede  by  something  else. 
Now  rare. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl,  Epist.  67,  I  suppose  that  al  your 
sorrow  cannot  with  such  facilitie  be  supplanted,  but  that  a  few 
sparkles  wil  remaine.  1603  OWEN  Pembrokeshire  iii. (1892)37 
The  Conqueror  haueinge  purpose  to  Supplante  the  Englishe 
nation  out  of  England.  1604  DHAVTON  Owlc  614  Supplant 
the  Alpes,  and  lay  them  smooth  and  plaine.  1624  CAPT.  J. 
SMITH  Virginia  iv.  106  This  in  ten  daies  more,  would  haue 
supplanted  vs  all  with  death.  1784  COWPER  Task  \.  609 
War  follow'd  for  revenge,  or  to  supplant  The  envied  tenants 
of  some  happier  spot.  1819  EARL  LAUDERDALE  Publ.  Wealth 
347  The  habits  of  a  man  possessed  of  small  fortune . .  natu 
rally  suggest  the  desire  of  supplanting  the  labour  he  per 
forms.  1862  SPENCER  First  Princ.  i.  v.  §  32.  (1875)  117  To 
supplant  them  by  higher  ones.. is  to  set  up  vague  and  unin- 
fluentlal  motives  for  definite  and  influential  ones. 

6.  Chiefly  of  things  :  To  take  the  place  of,  suc 
ceed  to  the  position  of,  supersede. 

1671  TRENCHFIELD  Cap  Gray  Hairs  (1688)  18  *Tis  no  hard 
matter  for  the  talk  of  Religion,  to  supplant  the  practice  of 
it.  1789  MRS.  PIOZZI  Journ.  France  I.  34  These  panto 
mimes  will  very  soon  supplant  all  poetry.  1828  D'!SRAEU 
C/tas.  /,  II.  xii.  311  The  genius  of  commerce  was  fast  sup 
planting;  that  nobler  spirit  which  had  made  them  a  nation. 
1857  TOULMIN  SMITH  Parish  100  P'resh  Churchwardens  can 
sue  those  whom  they  have  supplanted.  1871  FRKKMAN 
Norm.  Conq.  IV.  xvii.  93  The  minster,  which  has  been 
wholly  supplanted  by  work  of  later  date. 

f7.  (See  quots.)   Obs. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xvii.  xxii!.  I.  537  Yet  is  there  one 
manner  besides  of  planting  &  maintaining  Vines  ..  : 
namely  to  supplant,  that  is,  lay  along  upon  the  ground  the 
whole  stocke  or  maine  bodie  of  a  Vine.  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.^  Supplant  {sufplanto,  a  sub  et  flanto\  to  plant 
underneath,  to  under-plant  and  set  up  a  thing  bending  to 
the  ground. 

Hence  Suppla'nted  ppl.  a. 

1671  MILTON  /'.  R.  iv.  637  Now  thou  hast  aveng'd  Sup- 
Ian  ted  Adam.  1894  Nature  s  Method  in  Evol.  Life  iv.  55 
Either,  .the  supplanter  is  of  a  higher  grade,  or.  .the  condi 
tions  of  existence  have  become  less  favourable  for  the  sup 
planted. 

t  Suppla-ntal.  [-AL  5.]  =  SUPPLANTING  vbl.  sb. 

In  recent  Diets. 

f  Suppla-ntarie.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SUPPLANT  + 
-arie  for  -ERY.]  Supplantntion. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  237  The  fifie  Which  is  conceived  of 
Envie,  And  cleped  is  Supplantarie.  Ibid.  241  Yit  hadde  I 
levere  In  my  simplesce  forto  die,  Than  worche  such  Sup 
plantarie. 
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(MS.  Bodl.  263)  155/2  Moordre  doon  for  subplantacioun 
\ed.  x554  supplantacion]  Requereth  vengaunce.  iggaTiMMF. 
Ten  Engl,  Lepers  E  j,  Jacob  by  supplantation  attained  to  a 
blessing.  1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  266  No 
iealousies  nor  suspitions,  no  enuie  nor  supplantations.  a  1631 
DONNE  Serm.t  iCor.  xii.  ,7(1640)  315  The  sinister  supplanta 
tions  of  pretenders  to  places  in  Court,  a  1635  NAUNTON 
Fragm.  Reg.  (Arb.)  49  Those  that  he  relyed  on,  began . .  to 
be  sensible  of  their  own  supplantation,  and  to  project  his. 
1646  OWEN  Country  Ess.  Wks.  1851  VIII.  66  Tried  and 
proved  ineffectual  for  the  supplantation  of  truth.  1654 
WHITELOCKE  Jrnl.  Swed,  Entb.  (1772)  II.  83  The.  .Icsse  of 
their  trade  in  Muscovia,  by  supplantation  of  the  Dutch. 
1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  103  f  13  No  interest  in  view, 
and  therefore  no  design  of  supplantation. 

2.  The  supersession  or  displacement  of  one  thing 
by  another. 

1608  HIERON  Defence  in.  122  If  the  sayd  ordinance,  after 
a  supplantation  or  other  decay  therof,  be  agayne  restored 
&  reestablished,  c  1819  COLERIDGE  Lit.  Rem.  (1836)  II.  123 
A  complete  suppression  and  habitual  supplantation  of  imme 
diate  selfishness.  1837  W.  A.  BUTLER  Serin.  Ser.  n.  xix. 
(1856)  283  That  Church  of  perfect  holiness  shall  be  not  the 
supplantation  of  the  present,  but  its  continuance. 

t3.  Overthrow,  downfall.  Obs. 

1617  French  Jnbile  2  You  display  your  greatnes,  by  the 
supplantation  of  a  Tyrannic  established  in  your  State. 

5f  4.  Illiterate  or  jocular  for  supplication. 

1590  R.  WILSON  Three  Lords  t?  Ladies  Lond.  H  iij,  Read 
my  supplantation  and  my  suit  yee  shall  know.  1503  LODGE 
W.  Longbeard  (Hunter.  Club)  13  After  the  councell  of  some 
poore  Cittizens,  [the  widow]  put  vppe  a  supplication  or  a 
supplantation  (as  the  sillier  sort  of  people  called  it). 

Supplanter  (sopla-ntaj).  [a.  OF.  supplanteor 
(mod.K.  sttpplanteur],  ad.  late  L.  sitpplantdtorem^ 
agent-n,  f.  supplantare  to  SUPPLANT  :  see  -ER1.] 

1  One  who  dispossesses  or  displaces  another  in 
his  position,  esp.  by  unworthy  practices. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3744  Right-wisli  es  Jacob  his  nam,  pat 
es  to  sai.. Supplanter  als  of  heritage,  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I. 
241  If  thou  understode..  In  loves  cause  what  it  doth,  A 
man  to  ben  a  Supplantour.  c  1614  FLETCHER,  etc.  Wit  at 
Se-v.  Weapons^  Persons  rcpr.  in  Play^  Cunningham,  a  dis 
creet  gen.  Sir  Gregories  comrade  and  supplanter.  1691  BP. 
KHN  Let.  7  June  in  Plumptre  Life  (1888)  II.  xx.  52  D' 
Kidder  is  now  said  to  be  my  Successour  or  rather  sup- 
planter.  1703  W.  HAMILTON  Life  Bonnell  n.  167  He  was 
rarely  known  to  speak  an  Angry  word  against  his  Sup- 
planter.  1841  LYTTON  Night  %  Morn.  \.  iii,  Those  children 
are  our  disgrace  and  your  supplanters.  1899  Daily  News 
25  July  6/1  When  the  prodigal  has  satisfied  poetic  justice, 
and  retaliated  by  nearly  killing  his  supplanter. 

f  2.  One  who  causes  the  downfall  or  destruction 
of  a  person  or  thing  ;  an  overthrower.  Obs. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xiii.  n  [xiv.  7]  lacob  is  als  mykill 
at  say  as  wrestlere  or  supplantere  of  syn.  1422  CAPGRAVE 
Treat.  Rule  St.  Aug.  in  Life  (1910)  145  So  may  our  blessid 
fader  Augustyn  be  cleped  a  supplanter  of  be  Deue!.  1672 
W.  DE  BRITAINE  Dutch  Usurp.  33  The  Hollanders  are  the 
great  Supplanters  of  Trade,  and  obstructers  of  Commerce. 
a  1716  SOUTH  4th  Serin,  fsa.  -v.  20(1727)  VI.  109  A  treacher 
ous  Supplanter  and  Underminer  of  the  Peace  of  all  Families 
and  Societies. 

3.  A  thing  that  displaces  or  supersedes  another. 

1865  Sat.  Rev.  n  Nov.  622/1  Natural  Provencal  and  na 
tural  Swabian,  as  distinguished  from  their  high-polite  sup- 
planter.  19057.  I'-  FIRTH  Highiv.  Derbyshire  xi.  172  The 
old  road,  .is  little  more  than  half  as  long  as  its  modern  sup- 
planter. 

Supplanting  (sppla-ntirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SUP 
PLANT  v.  +-ING  !.]  The  action  of  the  verb  SUP 
PLANT  in  various  senses;  supplantation. 

a  13*5  Prose  Psalttr  xl.  10  [xii.  9]  Hij  >at  eten  min  loues, 


Supplantation  (s^plant^'Jsn).  Also  5  sub- 
plant-,  [a.  OF.  (mod.F.)  supplantation  ( =  It. 
supplantazione,  S'p.suplantacion1  Pg.  supplanta$ao}t 
ad.  late  L.  supplantatio,  -oncm,  n.  of  action  f.  sup 
plantare  to  SUPPLANT.] 

1.  The  dispossession  or  displacement  of  a  person 
in  a  position,  esp.  by  dishonourable  means. 

1390  GOWKK  Conf.  I.  258  The  Mitre  with  the  Diademe  He 
hath  thurgh  Supplantacion.  1430-40  Lvrx».  Bockas  in.  iv. 


herieden  vp  me  supplaunlynge  ober  puttyng  out.  1382 
WVCLIF  Prov.  xi.  3  Supplaunting  of  peruertid  men  shal 
waste  them,  c  1440  LYDG.  Hors,  Shepe  $  Goos  604  in  Pol. 
Rel.  fy  L.  Poems  40  l-'als  supplantyng,  clymbyng  vp  of 
foolis,  Vnto  chaires  of  wordly  dygnyte.  1633  P.  FLETCHER 
Purple  Isl.  xii.  Iv,  For  to  this  end  th*  Almighty  did  him 
frame.  And  therefore  from  supplanting  gave  his  ominous 
name.  1642  FULLER  Holy  ff  Prof.  St.  in.  xvi.  194  Such  a 
place  will  thrive  the  better.. when  new  Colonies  come  not 
in  with  Extirpation  of  the  Natives  ;  for  this  is  rather  a  Sup 
planting  then  a  Planting.  1706  STANHOPE  Paraphr.  III. 
511  We  should  be  guilty  of  no  Emulation,  no  Supplanting, 
no  Injury  to  any  other.  1717-18  HOADLV  Serm,  i  Cor.  .r. 
n.  20  Those  Divisions  and  Supplantings  that  were  among 
the  King's  own  Friends.  1891  HARDY  Wwxxiii,  Such  sup 
planting  was  to  be. 

Supplantment  (s^plcrntment).  rare.  [f. 
SUPPLANT  v.  +  -MENT.]  =  prec. 

1912  Black™.  Mag.  Nov.  653/1  The  hussar  and  the  lancer 
have  no  reason  to  regard  their  supplantment  by  flying  corps 
as  a  dire  calamity. 

Supple  (s«'p'l),  sb.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also 
souple,  suple,  aoople.  [npp.  var.  of  swupplc^ 
swouple,  SWIPPLE,  assimilated  to  supple.'} 

1.  The  part  of  a  flail  that  strikes  the  grain  in 
thrashing. 

1634  (8  Dec.)  Rec.  Baron  Crt.  Colstoun  (MS.),  Unlawes 
Pak.  Nycolsone  in  eastmanis  in  40$.  for  cutting  and  trans 
porting  tua  soupellisfurth  of  the  lairds  wode  &  geving  tham 
to  Pa".  Ormistoun,  confest.  1701  LADY  GRISELL  BAILLIE 
H0nseh.Bk.(iaii)g  For  2  sives  and  2  ridles  i  H.  IDS.  suples 
8s. ..i.  18.  o.  For  expence  of  selling  20  bolls  oats,  i.  6.  o. 
1789  DAVIDSON  Seasons  143  'I'hc  scatter 'd  ears  That  frae  the 
•swingin  supple  spread  afar.  1807  STAGG  Poems  14  A  lang 
flail  souple  full'd  his  neif.  1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  1 1 1. 
989  The  flail  consists  of  two  parts,  the  hand-staff  or  helve 
..and  the  supple  or  beater.  1893-4  Nnrthumbld.  Gloss.t 
Soople,  Souplf,  SivipplCt  the  loose,  swinging  arm  of  a  flail. 

2.  A  cudgel. 

1815  SCOTT  Guy  Af.  xxv,  A  gude  oak  souple  in  his  hand. 


SUPPLE. 

1827  —  Two  Drovers  i,  '  They  had  their  broadswords,  and 
I  have  this  bit  supple',  shewing  a  formidable  cudgel. 

Supple  (s»*p'l),  a.  Forms  :  3-7,  8-9  Sc.  and 
nortn.  dial,  souple,  (6  souble  (?),  soupil,  Sc. 
soupill,  aowpil,  6-7  suple,  7  ,  9  .SV.  and  north,  dial. 
soople),  5-  supple,  [a.  OF.  supple,  j0/&,(mod.F.) 
souple  :—  L.  supplicem,  sitpp/ex  lit.  '  bending 
under  ',  hence,  submissive,  suppliant,  f.  sup-  = 
SUB-  2  +plic~t  root  of  plicare  to  fold  (cf.  PLIANT).] 

tl.  Of  soft  or  yielding  consistency;  not  rigid; 
soft,  tender.  Obs. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  4577  poru  hauberc  &.  J»oru  is  coler 
£?at  nere  noting  souple  He  smot  of  is  heued.  c  1395  Plow* 
man's  Tale  58  Of  sondry  sedes  that  ben  sewe  ;  It  semeth 
that  som  ben  unsounde.  For  some  be  grete  growen  on 
grounde,  Som  ben  souple  \ed.  1542  souble],  simple  and 
small.  (11400  Anc.  Cookery  in  I/onsch.  Ord.  (1790)  442 
Take  swynes  lire,  and  sethe  hit,  and  hewe  hit  smalle,.  .ande 
make  hit  right  souple. 

2.  That  is  easily  bent  or  folded  without  breaking 
or  cracking;  pliant,  flexible. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  203  His  bootes  souple,  his  hors  in 


and  leyt  fle.  1583  Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis  749  This  poysoned 
preicheor  of  Godis  word  Is  not  vnlyk  ane  suple  suord. 
a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  \\.  xi.  (1912)  220  Her  bellie.  .Like 
Alablaster  faire  and  sleeke,  But  soft  and  supple  satten  like. 
1657  R.  LIGON  Barbadoes  109  They  will  wash  and  not 
shrinke  in  the  wetting,  and  weare  very  long  and  soople. 
1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  266  For  his  soft  Neck,  a 
supple  Collar  make  Of  bending  Osiers,  1725  Fam.  Diet. 
s.  v.  Lentise,  Their  Ends  and  middle  Veins  are  reddish, 
supple,  and  gluey.  1785  BUKNS  Scotch  Drink  iv,  On  thee 
aft  Scotland  chows  her  cood.  In  souple  scones,  the  wale  o' 
food  !  1838  DICKKNS  Nich.  Nick,  xiii,  A  fearful  instrument 
of  flagellation,  strong,  supple,  wax-ended,  and  new.  1871 
NAPHEYS  /'rev.  <y  Cure  Di$.  n.  vi.  581  The  material  [of  the 
dress]  should  be  soft  and  supple.  1872  BLACK  Adv.  Phaeton 
x.xxi.  411  Persistently  whipping  the  stream  with  his  supple 
fly-rod.  ib&  Allfattt's  Syst.  Mtti.Vlll.6-jQ  The  remedy 
should  be  rubbed  in  with  sufficient  frequency  and  in  suffi 
cient  quantity  to  keep  the  skin  supple  and  unctuous. 

•j*  b.  trans/  .  of  the  internal  organs  of  the  body. 
c  1400  \i.  Secret  a  Secre  t.,  Ctrl'  .  Lordsh.  70  Vse  a  lytel  trauaill 
yn  ridynge.  .  .  It  dryues  out  wyndys,  comfort  ys  J;e  body  and 
makys  hit  souple.  1710  T.  FULLER  Pharm.  Extern/*.  11719) 
i  Middling  AIe..scoureth.  .slimy  Filth,  from  off  the.  . 
Glands;  turns  it  over  the  Pylorus,  and  leaves  a  balmy, 
benign  Lit  us  instead,  to  keep  all  supple  and  easy. 

c.  Souple   Taw,    '  a  child's  toy,   which,    being 
pulled   by  a  string,  shakes  and  seems  to  dance  ' 
(Jamieson,  1825).  Sf. 

[1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxvii,  It  [a  horse]  's  a  grand  bargain. 
.  .The  stringhalt  will  gae  aff  when  it's  gaen  a  mile  ;  it's  a 
weel-ken'd  ganger;  they  ca'  it  Souple  Tani.]  1870  R. 
CHAMBKRS  Pop.  Rhymes  Scot  I.  18  And  ye  '11  get  a  coatie, 
And  a  pair  o  breekies  —  Ye'll  get  a  whippie  and  a  supple 
Tarn  ! 

d.  Jig.  Adaptable  ;  elastic. 

1781  COWPER  Hope  602  Seme  wiser  rule.  .Supple  and  flexi 
ble  as  Indian  cane,  To  take  the  bend  his  appetites  ordain. 
1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  (1883)  219  His  supple  address  and 
determination  saved  Rome  from  a  revolution.  1890  GLAD- 
STONK  in  Daily  News  4  June  6/1  To  make  the  human  mind 
a  supple,  effective,  strong,  available  instrument. 

3.  Of  the  body,  limbs,  etc.  :  Capable  of  bending 
easily  ;  moving  easily  or  nimbly. 

1530  PAI.SGR.  325/1  Souple,  lythe,  sou  fle.  1610  SHAKS. 
Temp,  in.  iii.  107,  I  doe  beseech  you  (That  are  of  suppler 
ioynts)  follow  them  swiftly.  1615  BACON  Ess.,  Custom  fy 
Ednc.  (Arb.)  371  The  Joints  are  more  Supple  to  all  Feats  of 
Actiuitie.  1747  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1810)  I.  xviii.  132 
Limbs  so  supple;  will  so  stubborn  !  1781  J.  MOORE  View 
Soc.  It.  xlix.  (1790)  II.  52  We  all  bowed  to  the  ground  ;  the 
supplest  of  the  company  had  the  happiness  to  touch  the 
sacred  slipper.  18*7  SCOTT  Surg.  Dau.  iii,  If  he  listed  to 
tak  some  [dancing-]  lessons,  I  think  I  could  make  some  hand 
of  his  feet,  for  he  is  a  souple  chield.  1833  Regul.  fy  Instr. 
Cavalry  i.  40  The  Horse,  .will  be  rendered  supple,  active, 
and  obedient.  1873  DIXON  Tivo  Queens  xix.  i.  IV.  4  Henry 
at  thirty-five  was  still  a  young  man  in  the  flower  of  life  : 
tall,  fair,  and  supple. 

b.  Supple   knee  :  in   reference   to   insincere   or 
obsequious  obeisance.     Cf.  4. 

1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  i.  iv.  33  A  brace  of  Dray-men  bid 
God  speed  him  well,  And  had  the  tribute  of  his  supple  knee. 
1616  R.  C.  Times'  Whistle  vi.  (1871)  89  It  cost  him  nothing 
but  a  supple  knee,  And  oyly  mouth  &  much  observancie. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  788  Will  ye  submit  your  necks,  and 
chuse  to  bend  The  supple  knee?  1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Tk.  vi. 
294  Religion,  public  order,  both  exact  External  homage, 
and  a  supple  knee.  1781  COWPER  Table  Talk  127  Servility 
with  supple  knees,  Whose  trade  it  is  to  smile,  to  crouch,  to 
please. 

c.  transf,  of  movements,  etc.  :  Characterized  by 
flexibility  of  body  or  limb. 

1593  SHAKS.  Rout,  $•  JitL  iv.  i.  102  Each  part  depnu'd  of 
supple  gouernment,  Shall  stiffe  and  starke,  and  cold  appeare 
like  death.  1778  EARL  PEMBROKE  Equitation  63,  I  define 
the  supple  trot  to  be  that  in  which  the  horse  at  every  mo 
tion  that  he  makes,  bends  and  plays  all  his  joints.  1809 
ROLAND  Fencing  66  Keep  a  firm,  steady,  and  supple  posi 
tion  of  the  body.  1853  BRONTE  I'illette  xxv,  Her  move- 
merits  had  the  supple  softness,  the  velvet  grace  of  a  kitten. 
f  d.  Of  wind  :  Gentle,  soft.  Obs.  rare. 

1652  CRASHAW  Carmen  Deo  Nostro  Wks.  (1904)  194  Be  they 
such  As  sigh  with  supple  wind  Or  answer  Artfull  Touch. 

4.  Jig*  Yielding  readily  to  persuasion  or  influ 
ence  ;  compliant.  Const,  to. 

i  1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Treat.  20  Forto  breke  downe  the 
vnbuxomnes  of  the  body.,  that  itt  myght  be  souple  and 


SUPPLE. 

redy,  and  not  moch  contrarious  to  the  spirite  in  gostely 
wyrkynge.  £1400  Rom.  Rose  3376  A  feloun  firste  though 
that  he  be,  Aftir  thou  shalt  hym  souple  se.  c  1440  Jacob's 
Well  281  For  all  fc>e  herte,  tunge,  and  dede,  am  so  harde  as 
grauell-stonys, .  .but  it  arn  supple  ynow  to  be  world,  to  |>e 
flesch,  &  to  be  deuyll.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  v.  i,  55  When  we 
haue  stufft  These  Pipes.  .With  Wine  and  Feeding,  we  haue 
suppler  Soules  Then  in  our  Priest-like  Fasts.  1633  G.  HER- 
IIERT  Temple^  Holy  Baft.  n.  ii,  Let  me  he  soft  and  supple 
to  thy  will.  1668-9  PKPYS  Diary  12  Jan.,  It  being  about  the 
matter  of  paying  a  little  money  to  Chatham  Yard,  wherein 
I  find  the  '1  reasurers  mighty  supple,  n  1674  CI.ARKNDON 
Hist.  Ref>.  xiv.  §  i  Cromwell  did  not  find  the  Parliament  so 
supple  and  so  much  to  observe  his  Orders,  as  he  expected 
they  would  have  been.  1735  H.  WALPOLE/,^/.  to  Ld.  Har 
rington  2  Oct.  in  tot  It  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comin.  App.  I.  261 
His  Lordship's  supple  and  mild  temper.  1807  CRABBK  far. 
Reg.  i.  715  Sad,  silent,  supple  ;  bending  to  the  blow,  Aslave 
of  slaves.  1861  Sat.  Rev.  23  Nov.  528  The  City  Marshal  of 
Baltimore  has  been  arrested,  and  a  suppler  instrument  fills 
his  place.  1886  STEVENSON  Kidnapped  4  Be  soople,  Davie, 
in  things  immaterial. 

5.  Compliant    or    accommodating    from    selfish 
motives  ;  artfully  or  servilely  complaisant  or  obse 
quious. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  n.  n.  29  His  assent  is  not  by  such  easie 
degrees  as  those,  who  hailing  beene  supple  and  courteous  to 
the  People,  Bonnetted,  without  any  further  deed,  to  haue 
them  at  all  into  their  estimation,  and  report,  a  1700  EVELYN 
Diary  27  Nov.  1666,  By  no  means  fit  for  a  supple  and  flat 
tering  courtier.  1716  SWIFT  Paraphr.  Hor.  \.  Ode  xiv.  55 
Like  supple  Patriots  of  the  modern  Sort,  Who  turn  with 
ev'ry  Gale  that  blows  from  Court.  iSis  CRABBE  Tales  v. 
366  That  servile,  supple,  shrewd,  insidious  throng.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  En*,  ii.  I.  246  Cunning,  supple,  shameless, 
free  from  all  prejudices,  and  destitute  of  all  principles.  1884 
R.  W.  CHURCH  Bacon  iii.  61  The  shrewd  and  supple  lawyers 
who  hung  on  to  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  Courts. 

b.  transf.  Characterized  by  ingratiating  or 
fawning  complaisance. 

1633  FORD  'Tis  Pity  n.  ii,  Call  me  not  deare,  Nor  thinke 
with  supple  words  to  smooth  the  grosenesse  Of  my  abuses. 
1649  MILTON  Eikon.  iii.  Wks.  1851  III.  354  By  smooth  and 
supple  words,  .to  make  som  beneficial  use  or  other  eev'n  of 
his  worst  miscarriages.  1690  LD.  LANSDOWNK  Brit.  En 
chanters  689  We  Britons  slight  Those  supple  arts  which 
foreigners  delight.  1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xxi.  The  supple 
arts  by  which  he  had  risen  in  the  world.  1841  EMERSON 
f.ect.,  Man  the  Reformer  Wks.  (Bonn)  II.  236  The  ways 
of  trade  are  grown  selfish  to  the  borders  of  theft,  and  supple 
to  the  borders,  .of  fraud. 

6.  Sc.  Clever ;  conning. 

1715  RAMSAY  Christ's  Kirk  Gr.  n.  ix,  A  souple  taylor  to 
his  trade.  18x4  SCOTT  Redgauntlet  let.  xii,  It's  Gil  Hob- 
son,  the  souple  tailor  frae  Burgh. 

1 7.  Of  oil :  That  renders  pliant  or  flexible  ; 
suppling.  Also  in  fig.  context.  Obs.  rare. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch{iy}$  12  Bring  ..sowple  oyle,  his 
bodie  for  to  baste,  a.  1593  MARLOWE  Ignoto  \V'ks.  1850  III. 
263,  I  cannot  dally,  caper,  dance,  and  sing.  Oiling  my  saint 
uitli  supple  sonnetting.  1600  HEYWOOD  2nd  /'/.  Edw.  H\ 
Wks.  1874.  1-  96  His  defiance  and  his  dare  to  warre,  We 
swallow  with  the  supple  oil  of  peace. 

8.  Comb.  :  parasynthetic,  as  supple-chapped* 
-kneed,  -limbed^  -minded^  -mouthed,  -sinewed, 
-visage d  \  advb.,  as  supple-sliding,  -leorAtng' adjs. 

i6oa  MARSTON  Ant.  %  Mtl.  Induct.,  Wks.  1856  I.  3  A 
•supple-chapt  flatterer.  1888  J.  PAYN  Myst.  Mirbridge  vii, 
This  crowd  of  'supple-kneed  dependents.  1844  KINCLAKE 
Eothen  xvii,  The  grisly  old  man  at  the  helm. .and  the  boy. 
'supple-limbed,  yet  weather-worn  already.  i88>  *Ouio\ 
Marenntta  I.  205  A  large,  sinewy,  supple-limbed  man. 
*  1586  SIDNKY  Arcatiia.  (1622)380  A  verie  gentle  and  *supple- 
minded  Zelmane.  1598  MARSTON  Sco.  Villanie  168  Some 
*supple  mouth'd  slaue..  striding  to  vilefie  My  dark  reproofes, 
184*  TENNYSON  Locksley  Hail  169  Iron-jointed,  'supple- 
sinew'd,  they  shall  dive.  1860  —  Sea.  Dreams  164  My  eyes 
..Read  rascal  in  the  motions  of  his  back,  And  scoundrel  in 
the  'supple-sliding  knee.  1809  MALKIN  Git  IHas  ix.  iii.  Fa 
The  part  of  a  *supple-visaged  son-in-law  sat  upon  me  to 
perfection.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  in.  vii.  (Skeat)  1. 103-4 
1'he  even  draught  of  the  wyr-drawer  maketh  the  wyr  to  ben 
even  and  Nupple-werchinge. 

Supple  (swp'1),  v.  Forms:  4-7,  8-9  Sc.  and 
north. dial,  souple,  7,8-9  St.  soople,(4  souplen, 
5  aupplyn,  -on,  -un .  6  soupil,  sopel,  sowple,  6, 9 
suple,  St.  sowpel,  7  suppel),  6-  supple,  [f. 
SUPPLE  a.,  after  OK.  asoplir  (mod.F.  assouplir). 
See  also  SUPPLY  v.X] 

1.  trans.  To  soften,  mollify  (the  heart  or  mind  ; 
to  cause  to  yield  or  be  submissive ;  to  make  com 
pliant  or  complaisant.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  256  Thus  this  tirannysshe  knyht 
Was  soupled.  c  1400  Rani.  Rose  2244  And  he,  that  pride 
liath  hym  withynne,  Ne  may  his  hcrte,  in  no  wise,  Meken 
ne  souplen  to  servyse.  1531  MOKE  Confut.  Tindale  Wks. 
437/1  Menne  are  so  supled  and  made  humble  in  hert,  y*  they 
will  willingly  goe  shew  themselfe  their  own  sinnes  to  the 
priest.  1583  GOLDING  Calrin  on  Dent.  xiv.Si  Heemeeken- 
eth  and  suppleth  them  as  if  a  wilde  beast e  were  tamed.  16*5 
DONNE  Strm.  ^  Feb.  (1626)  45  Men  soupled  and  entendred 
with  Mainmoniall  loue.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  it.  iii.  |  3 
Suppled  with  SickDOM,  he  confessed  his  Fault,  a  1703 
HURKITT  On  a.  T.  Luke  xxiii.  4-2  How  powerful  must  that 
grace  be,  which  suppled  that  heart  in  a  moment,  which  had 
been  hardening  in  sin  for  so  many  years.  1760  STFRNE 
Strm.  III.  212  To  mollify  tht  hearts  and  supple  the  temper 
of  your  race.  1815  SCOTT  Gtty  ."\f,  Iv.  When  I  conclude  my 
examination  of  Dirk  Hatteraick  to-morrow— Gad,  I  will  so 
supple  him  ! 

b.  infr.  and  refi.  To  be  submissive  or  compliant 
to.  Obs.  or  arch. 

c  1440  Jacob* s  Well  280  Here  herlys  am  so  harde.  .bat  it 
mowe  no^t  brestyn  ne  supplyn  to  goodnes.     174*  KICHARH- 
VOL.  IX. 
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SON"  Pamela  III.  392  Having  a  Spirit  al>ove  suppling  himself 
to  an  unworthy  Mind  for  sordid  Interest  sake.  1748  — 
Clarissa  (1810)  IV.  xxxvi.  241  Then  her  family,  my  bitter 
enemies— to  supple  to  them,  or  if  I  do  not,  to  make  her  as 
unhappy  as  she  can  be  from  my  attempts.  1877  TENNYSON 
Harold  i.  i.  80  And  he  hath  learnt,  despite  the  tiger  in  him. 
To  sleek  and  supple  himself  to  the  king's  hand. 

2.  To  make  (skin,  leather,  and  the  like)  supple, 
pliant,  or  flexible. 

1530  PALSGR.  726/2,  I  shall  sowple  your  gloves.  1549  Ace. 
Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  VIII.  132  Fortwa  barkit  hurs  hidis, 
..xv.  s.  Item  for  sowpelling  and  grathing  thairof,  iiij.  s. 
1559  MORWYNG  Evonym.  366  Wull  vnskoured  suppled  in 
wine  or  vinegar.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxm.  viii.  II.  171 
Touching  the  bitter  Almond  tree,  the  decoction  of  the  roots 
thereof,  doth  supple  the  skin  and  lay  it  even  and  smooth 
without  wrinkles.  1638  DAVENANT  Madagascar  19  Rude, 
dull  Mariners,  .this  Uyntment  use  Not  to  perfume,  but 
supple  their  parch'd  Shooes.  1711  Phil.  Trans.  XXXI.  168 
After  they  have  soaked  the  Hide  for  some  time,  they  stretch 
and  supple  it.  a  1721  LISI.K  Hush,  (1757)  270  They  may 
stand  in  some  muck-hill,  or  moist  place,  m  order  to  supple 
their  claws.  1791  COWPER  Odyss.  xxi.  215  When  we  have 
chafed  and  suppled  the  tough  bow.  1839  UFE  Diet.  Arts 
767  When  the  skins  have  been  sufficiently  swelled  nnd  suppled 
by  the  branning,  they  may  receive  the  first  oil.  1863  Msrn. 
Star  i  Jan.  6  A  Basle  manufacturer,  who  uses  fine  si  Ik,  which 
is  weighted  or  'supled,'  as  the  trade  term  goes.  1876  in 
Textile  Colonrist  III.  102  [Patent,  Pe"rinaud,  for]  Suppling 
re-dyed  silks.  1915  J.  BUCHAN  Hist,  War  iii.  90  Men  lame 
from  hard  new  boots  not  yet  suppled  by  use. 
b.  intr.  for  pass. 

1844  BROWNING  Garden  Fancies  n.  viii,  And  clasps  were 
cracking  and  covers  suppling  ! 

f3.  To  reduce  the  hardness  of,  to  soften.  Also 
absol.  Obs. 

1545  KAYNALDE  Byrtk  Mankynde  56  Hole  and  moyste 
thinges,  whichehauc  the  properte  to  lenifyeand  sople.  1567 
MAFLKT  Gr.  Forest  88  His  onely  bloud  being  kept  warme 
suppleth  the  Adamant  stone,  c  1586  C'rtss  PEMBROKE  I's. 
CXLVII.  iii,  The  rayne..  Supples  the  clods  of  sommer-scorchrd 
fields.  1598 CHAPMAN  //WZVI. [x.] 469  She  that  suppU-M-arih 
with  blood.  1659  Gtntt.C*tiixf(i6g6)  14  The  Earth,  .must 
be  mollified  and  suppled  with  their  sweat,  before  it  will  be 
come  penetrable.  1710  T.  FULLER  Pkarni.  Extenip.  (1719) 
2  The  sweeter,  softer  and  thicker  Ale  is,  the  more  it  suppleth, 
filleth  and  nourishelh.  1725  Fain.  Diet.  s.v.  li-'a/nnt,  The 
Shells  grow  tender,  especially,  if  you  supple  'em  a  little  in 
warm  Cows  Milk.  17*8  E.  SMITH  Cow  pi.  If  onsen'.  (1750) 
287  This  medicine,  .will .  .soften  the  asperity  of  the  humours 
..relaxing  and  suppling  the  solids  at  the  same  time. 

f  4.  To  soften  or  mollify  (a  wound,  swelling, 
etc.)  by  applying  an  unguent,  a  fomentation,  etc.  ; 
to  anoint  with  oil.  Also  in  fig.  context.  Obs. 

1526  TINDALE  Prologveto  N.  T.,  The  Evangelion, .  .whych 
sowpleth,  and  swageth  the  wondes  of  the  conscience.  1541 
Saruin  Printer  N  iv  (Dirfff),  Thou  haste  soupled  myne 
heed  in  oyle  ;  and  my  cup  beynge  full  is  ryght  goodly.  1545 
RAYNALDE  Byrth  Mnnkynde  56  Anoyntmentes  wherwlth  ye 
may  sople  ye  priuy  place.  1579  LANCHAM  Card.  Health 
(1633)  315  Apply  them  to  supple,  mollifie,  ripen,  and  dissolue 
all  kindes  of  tumours  hot  or  cold.  1590  SI-F.NSER  F.  Q,  in. 
v.  33  She. .  Into  his  wound  the  iuyce  thereof  did  scruze,  And 
round  about . .  The  flesh  therewith  she  suppled  and  did  steepe. 
1644  MILTON  Areop.  (Arb.)  77  All  the  faith  and  religion  that 
shall  be  there  canoniz'd.is  not  sufficient.. to  supple  the  least 
bruise  of  conscience,  a  1688  BUNYAN  Accept,  Sacrif.  Wks. 
(Offor)  I.  711  Wash  me,  Lord,  supple  my  wounds,  pour  Thy 
wine  and  oil  into  my  sore. 

n&soi.  1578  LVTE  Dodoens  201  With  the  floures  of  Lillies 
there  is  made  a  good  Oyle  to  supple,  mollifie  &  digest.  i6ia 
T.  TAYLOR  Comnt.  Titus  \\.  i.  (1619)336  H«seekethto  wound 
and  gall,  but  he  healeth  nor  suppleth  not.  1661  HIBBERT 
Body  Div.  I.  156  Pouring  in  oyl  to  supple  and  heal. 

fb.  transf.  To  rub  (oil,  etc.)  on  or  into  some 
thing  so  as  to  soften  it.   Obs.  rare. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comtn.  334  b,  He  powreth  out  tlie 
oyle  and  suppleth  it  in. 

6.  To  make  (the  limbs,  the  body,  the  person) 
supple  or  capable  of  bending  easily  ;  spec,  of  the 
training  of  saddle-horses  (see  quot.  1753). 

1570  FOXK  A,  \  .If.  (ed.2)  I.  70/1  Contrary  to  tliexpectation 
of  men,  his  body  was  in  the  latter  punishment  and  torment-  s 
soupled  and  restored.  1613  R.  HARCOURT  Voy.  Guiana  55  He 
..went.,  to  the  Hath,  and  washed,  .his  hand,  .therein,  which 
soopled  his  fingers  in  such  manner,  that . .  hee  could  stirre  and 
stretch  them  out.  1638  MAYSE  Lua'an (1664)  373, 1  must  think 
that  the  best  and  most  proportionable  exercise,  which  both 
^upples  the  body,  and  renders  it  flexible,  and  pliant.  1651  H. 
L'tSTRANCE  A  mer.  no1) 'eives  14  Oyle. .  such  as  he  carried  with 
him.,  to  supple  his  joints  and  tired  Limbs.  1749  CHESTERF. 
Lft.toSon  15  May,  Apply  yourself  diligently  to  yourexercises 
of  dancing,  fencing,  and  riding, . .  to  fashion  and  supple  you. 
1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.  v.,  To  supple  a  horse,  in  the 
manege,  is  to  make  him  bend  his  neck,  shoulders,  and  sides, 
and  to  render  all  the  parts  of  his  body  more  pliable.  1765 
CHESTKRF.  Let.  to  Son  25  Oct.,  The  hot  bath,  .supples  my 
stiff  rheumatic  limbs.  1847  Infancy  Mart.  (1854)  3  In  order 
to  supple  the  recruit,,  .he  will  be  practised  in  the.,  move 
ments.  1861  J.  BvowH^frrw.fuJir.lLtjdOld  broken-down 
thorough-breds  that  did  wonders  when  soopled.  1881  T.  A. 
M'CARTHY  Calisth.  ft  Drilling  17  This  exercise  is  to 
strengthen  the  leg  and  upper  arm,  supple  the  shoulders,  and 
expand  the  chest.  1897  KIPLING  Capt.  Cour,  \\.  45  Manuel 
bowed  back  and  forth  to  supple  himself, 
b.  fig.  and  allnsively. 

1555  PHILPOT  in  Coverdale  Lett.  Martyrs  (1564)  240  Christ 
annoynt  vs,  that  we  may  be  suppled  in  these  euil  dayes  to 
runrie  lyghtly,  vnto  (he  glory  of  the  lord.  1638  A.  CANT 
Strtn.  in  Kerr  Covenants  ty  Covenanters  ftSgs)  101  His 
legs  were  soupled  with  consolation,  which  made  him  run. 
1639  FULLER  Holy  IVar  in.  xviii.  (1840)  147  His  seven 
thousand  whose  knees  were  not  suppled  with  the  Baalism  of 
that  age.  1659  ARROW  SMITH  Chain  Princ.  395  Cheerfulness 
supples  the  joynts  of  our  hearts,  and  so  rendereth  them 
nimble  and  active  in  holy  performances,  1893  STEVENSON 


SUPPLEMENT. 

i  C  air  ion  a  vii,  Ye'll  have  to  soople  your  back-bone,  and 
think  a  wee  pickle  less  of  your  dainty  self. 

tJ.  gen.  (irom  4  and  5) :  To  make  pliant,  flexible, 
or  smooth  ;  also,  to  tone  down,  modify. 

1530-1  TINDALE  Jonas  Prol.,  To  sowple  thy  soule  with  the 
oyle  of  theyr  swete  blessynges.  1612  DONNE  Lett.  (1651)91 
'1  hat  nothing  hath  soupled  and  allayed  the  D.  of  Lernia  in 
his  violent  greatnesse,  so  much  as  the  often  libels  made 
upon  him.  1612  T.  TAYLOR  Connn.  'J  ittts  i.  4.  (1610)  63 
Ps or  all  the  baulmc  in  Gilead  can  so  supple  their  positions, 
that  we  may  ioyne  with  them.  1614  W.  B.  Phtlos.  Banquet 
75  Mint  supples  the  sharpnesse  of  the  Tongue.  16*6  DONNE 
^crm.  Easter-day  (16401  210  Some  of  them  mollifie  and 
souple  the  impossibility  into  a  difficulty.  164*  R.  HARKIS 
Serin.  Ho.  Commons  20  There  is  no  temptation  so  strong, 
but  faith  will  conquer  it:  no  affliction  so  great,  but  faith 
will  supple  it.  1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  ix.  2183  Hi>  balmy 
bath,  '1  hat  supples. .The  various  movements  of  this  nice 
machine.  1867  M,  ARNOLD  Celtic  Lit.  181  The  hard  umn- 
telligence,  which  is  just  now  our  bane,  .must  be  suppled  and 
reduced  by  culture,  1887  LOWELL  Democracy,  etc.  240  To 
set  free,  to  supple  and  to  train  the  faculties,  1901  MOLI  i- 
SON  Poems  180  Come. .souple  thou  my  pen  tae  screed,  A 
rhymin*  line  or  twa. 

Supple,  obs.  and  dial.  f.  SITPLY.  Suppleant, 
Supplear,  obs.  ff.  SUITI.IANT,  SITPMKII. 

Suppled  i  swp'ld),  ///.  a.  [f.  SUPPLE  v.  +  -ED*.] 
Made  supple;  softened. 

1594  O.  B.  Quest.  Pro/it.  Concern.  31*  b,  When  I  shall 
tinde  that  I  tooke  for  suppled  honie,  to  become  stifle  dart*. 
1598  CHAPMAN  Iliad  in.  [vii.]  259  Let  vs  impart,  Some  en- 
signcs  of  our  strife  to  shew,  each  others  suppled  hart.  1657 
REEVE  God's  Plea  Kp.  I  Jed.  Kelig.  Cit.  5  Why  should  not 
they  prepare  an  Elixir  for  her  out  of  their  suppled  eyes,  rent 
heart-strings, ..  to  preserve  her  at  an  exigent? 

Supplee,  obs.  form  of  Sri'PLY. 
Su'pple-jack.     [f.  SriTi.K  a.  +  JACK  .r^.i   (of. 
sense  32'-] 

1.  A  name   for   various    climbing    and   twining 
shrubs  with  tough  pliable  stems  found  in  tropical 
and    subtropical    forests;    applied    in    the     \Vcst 
Indies   to  various  sapindaceous   plants,  as  species 
of  Paullinia  and   Serjania^  and    Cardiospermum 
grandiflorum ;  in  central   America,  to  the   rham- 
naccous  Berchcmia  vofulrilist  and  to  a  species  of 
Zizyphits  •  in  Australasia,  to  Veiitilago  viminalis^ 
Kipogonum  parvijlorum,    Knhus    australis^    and 
other  plants  of  similar  habit. 

i7»5  SLOASE  J.mntica  II.  185  Supple-jacks.  The  stalk.. 
j  is  about  the  thickness  of  one's  thumb..  .They  yrow  in  woods 
and  are  used  for  walking  sticks.  1773  COOK  /  'oy.  -V.  /  VA-  i. 
v.  (1777)  I-  96  In  many  parts  the  woods  arc  so  over-run  with 
supple-jacks,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  force  one's  way 
amongst  them.  1814  PURSH  Flora  Ainer.  Septenir.  I.  iS3 
Zizyphus  voluoilis..in  the  Dismal  swamp,  near  Suffolk  in 
Virginia,,  .is  known  there  by  the  name  of  Supple-jack.  1820 
T.  GREEN  Univ.  Herbal  II.  260  Pauliinia  Polyphylla; 
Parsley-leaved  Pauliinia,  or  Supple  Jack.  1864  GRISEBACH 
l-lora  Brit.  H7.  Ind.  1st.  788/1  Supple-jack  :  Pan/lima  cu- 
rttssas'itat,  harbatlensis,  and  Cardwiperinnnt  gratidiflorttnt. 
i867SAUTER  tr.  Hochstetters  A'«c  Zealand  vi.  135  The  so- 
called  '  supple-jack 'of  the  colonists  ( A' ipogonuttt  parrijlo- 
rutn).  1884  J.  H.  KERKV-NICMOLLS  A'inf  Country  xxii.  266 
The  supple-jacks,  which  we  found  growing  everywhere  [in 
New  Zealand]  in  a  perfect  network  of  snakclike  coils. 

b.  The  stems  of  these  plants  as  a  material. 

1804  A.  DUNCAN  Mariner's  Chron.  II.  251  Bits  of  blankets 
..sewed  together  with  split  supple-jacks.  1865  Keadfr  No. 
iio.  405  2  Lashed  together  with  strips  of  supple-jack. 

2.  A  walking-stick  or  cnnc  made  ot  the  stem  of 
one  of  these  plants  ;  a  tough  pliant  stick. 

1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Random  xxiv,  He  bestowed  on  me 
several  severe  stripes,  with  a  supple  Jack  he  h:id  in  his  hand. 
1785  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Odis  to  R.A.'s  i.  iii.  Wk*.  1812 
1-73  Take,  take  my  supple-jack,  Play  Saint  Bartholomew 
with  many  a  back  !  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxvii,  You  will 
never  rest  till  my  supple-jack  and  your  shoulders  become 
acquainted.  1891  MKKEOITH  One  of  our  Cony.xxx\,A  good 
knot  to  grasp ;.. there's  no  break  in  it,  whack  as  you  may. 
They  call  it  a  Demerara  supple-jack. 

Hence  Suppleja'ckically  adv.  (numerous  nonce- 
Wf/.),  in  a  manner  suggesting  the  use  of  a  supple 
jack. 

1844  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parsons  $  It',  liv,  My  father  looked 
supple-jackically  at  me. 

Supplely  (^27-p'lH),  adv.  Also  9  supply,  [f. 
Srm.K  a.  +  -LY  -.]  In  a  supple  manner,  with 
suppleness. 

1611  COTGR.,  si  fife  went,.. (\\nc\it\y,  promptly,  tupplely, 
readily.  1689  HJCKFRINGILL  Ceremony  Monger  i.  Wks.  1716 
II.  388  Does  his  Ecclesiastical  Don-ship  bow  and  cringe  so 
supplely.  .to  something,  or  to  nothing?  iBjj  Examiner 
721/2  Not  of  strength  to  bear  anypressurc  without  supplely 
bending.  1890  Harper's  Maf.  Oct.  744/2  Freely  and  supplcly 
she  straightened  her  back.  1898  G.  ALLEN  Imid.  Bishop  54 
She  w^?,  tall,  .and  very  supply  knit. 

Supplement  ( sr-pl/ment),  sbl  Also  5-7 
supplyment,  6  supleraent,  6-7  suppliment. 
[ad.  L.  supplemcntum^  f.  suf>f>Iere  SUPPLY  v.1 
Cf.  F.  supplement  (from  i6th  c.,  superseding  OF. 
nipploienient ^  supplement \  sttpplicment},  It.  sup- 
ptetnento,  Sp.  supUmento*  Pg.  sttppletnento. 

In  sense  4  used  as  a  noun  of  action  to  supple,  Sum  v  7  .' ; 

-i  LVMFNT.] 

1.  Something  added  to  supply  a  deficiency  ;  an 
addition  to  anything  by  which  its  defects  are  sup 
plied  ;  an  auxiliary  means,  nn  nid  ;  occas.  of  a 
person.  (Now  rare  in  general  sense.) 

1381  WYCLIF  Mark  ii.  21  No  man  seweth  a  pacche  [Vulg. 
assumentum\  of  rvAi\gfas$  or  newe]  clothe  to  an  old  clothe, 
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ellis  he  takith  awey  the  newe  supplement  [gloss  or  pacche  ; 
Vulg.  supplement  urn],  and  a  more  brekynge  is  maad.  1398 
TREVISA  Bart/u  De  P.  R.  vm.  xxi.  (Bodl.  MS.)  !f.  85  b/2 
But  J?ei3e  sterres  haue  li^te  of  here  owne.  5itte  to  perfec- 
tioun  of  here  li?!  fc>ei  fongeth  supplemente  [1495  supplyment; 
orig.  complementum\  and  help  of  be  sonne.  1544  Sfc  Papers 
Hen.  VIII)  I.  764  The  Lord  Chauncelour.. shall. .admit  and 
swere.  .Mr.  Cox  to  be  his  Aulmoner, .  .and  Mr.  Cheke  as  a 
suppliment  to  Mr.  Cox.  1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  in.  viii. 
§  10  Vnto  the  word  of  God.. we  do  not  add  reason  as  a 
supplement  of  any  maime  or  defect  therin.  1628  FELTHAM 
Resolves  n.  [i.]  xxxvii.  114  Minerva  cur'd  Vlysses  of  his 
wrinkles  and  baldnesse;  not  that  she  tooke  them  away  by 
supplements.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq.  94  God  would 
have  afterwards  raised  other  persons  of  Apostolical  purity. . 
to  have  made  a  Supplement  to  the  former.  1698  FRYEK  Ace. 


RICHARDSON  Recoil.  T.  yi.  142  As  supplements  to  this  bowl, 
small  cups,  brimming  with  milk  punch  were  placed  upon  the 
table.  1861  PALEY  JEschylus  (ed.  2)  Supplices  154  notet 
Hermann's  supplement  <ra«  completes  the  anapaestic  verse. 
1893  G.  H.  PEMBER  Earth's  Earliest  Ages  67  How  wonder 
ful  a  supplement  may,  in  the  World  to  Come,  be  added  to 
our  present  scanty  information. 

b.  A  part  added  to  complete  a  literary  work  or 
any  written  account  or  document ;  spec,  a  part  of 
a  periodical  publication  issued  as  an  addition  to 
the  regular  numbers  and  containing  some  special 
item  or  items. 

1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  I.  3  As  lames  Philip  of  Bergamo 
sayth,  in  the  suppliment  of  his  Chronicles.  1576  FLEMING 
tr.  Cnius*  Dogs  (1880)  44  The  winding  vp  of  this  worke, 
called  the  Supplement.  1650  Row  (title)  A  Supplement  of 
the  Historic  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  1683  WOOD  Life 
(O.H.S.)  III.  35  He  died  Sunday  21  Jan.  (20  Jan.,  saith  the 
supplitpent  to  his  will).  1696  RAY  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Cam- 
den)  202  To  speed  the  finishing  and  fitting  my  Supplement 
for  the  Presse.  1779  JOHNSON  L.  P.t  Cowley  Wks.  1787  II. 
22  His  work,  to  which  my  narration  can  be  considered  only 
as  a  slender  supplement.  1863  LVELL-^M//^.  Man  i.  5  In  my 
'Elements  or  Manual  of  Elementary  Geology '  and  in  the 
Supplement  to  the  fifth  edition  of  the  same.  1868  FREEMAN 
Norm.  Cong.  1 1.  App.  577,  I  accept  his  account . .  as  a 
supplement,  to  the  account  in  the  Chronicles.  1887  (Nov.  5) 
Special  Literary  Supplement  to  The  Spectator. 

c.  Math,  (a)  ^  Supplements  of  a  parallelogram 
=  complements  of  a  parallelogram  (COMPLEMENT 
sb.  5  b).   Obs.     (/}}  Supplement  of  an  arc  or  angle, 
the  amount  by  which  an  arc  is  less  than  a  semi 
circle,  or  an  angle  less  than  two  right  angles ;   also 
attrib.t   as   supplement-chord,     (c]   An  additional 
term  introduced  in  certain  cases  in  an  equation  or 
expression  (abbreviated  Sitpp^}. 

1570  BILUNGSLEY  Euclid  i.  Theorem  xxxii.  53  In  euery 
parallelograme,  the  supplementesof  those  parallelogrammes 
which  are  about  the  diameter,  are  equall  the  one  to  the 
other.  Ibid.  Prop,  xliii.  53 b,  SupplementesorCornplementes 
are  those  figures  which  with  the  two  parallelogrammes  ac 
complish  the  whole  parallelogram  me.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex. 
Tecnn.  I,  Supplement  of  an  Ark,  in  Geometry  or  Trigono 
metry.  1747  1-  SIMPSON  Elem.  Plane  Geom.  138  If  the 
Measure  of  the  Supplement-chord  of  any  Arch  be  increased 


complement  of  it  is  40°.  1842  GWJLT  Arc/tit.  §  1038  ADK 
being  a  semicircle,  BDE  is  the  supplement  of  the  arc  AB, 
which  arc,  reciprocally,  is  the  supplement  of  BDE.  1861 
FERRERS  rrilinear  Co-ordinates  vi.  112  The  angle  between 
the  asymptotes  of  the  reciprocal  hyperbola  will  be  the 
supplement  of  that  between  the  tangents.  1868  CAYI.EY 
Math.  Papers  (1893)  VI.  263,  I  introduce  into  the  equation 
a  term  called  the  '  Supplement '  (denoted  by  the  abbrevia 
tion  '  Supp."). . .  The  expression  of  the  Supplement  should  in 
every  case  be  furnished  by  the  theory.  1884  tr.  Lotze's 
Logic  278,  h  .f~x.  dh.  .is  the  general  term  of  this  second 
series,  and  is  what  we  must  add  as  supplement  to  the  general 
term  of  the  first  series. 

f  2.  The  action  of  supplying  what  is  wanting  ; 
the  making  good  of  a.  deficiency  or  shortcoming. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold,  Leg.  345/1  The  feeste  of  all  the  sayntes 
was  establysshed. .  Fyrste  for  the  dedycacion  of  the  Temple 
secondly  for  supplement  of  offences  done.  1523  SKELTON 
Garl.  Laurel  415  M  oyster  Chaucer  to  Skelton. . .  Your  besy 
delygence  Of  that  we  [sc.  Chaucer,  Cower,  and  Lydgate] 
beganne  in  the  supplement.  1575  in  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot. 
1585.  261/1  Our  said  kirk,  .haveand  neid  and  mister  of  beit- 
ment  and  supplement.  1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretorie  it.  (1625) 
76  For  better  supplement  of  the  learners  knowledge.  1591 
Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  IV.  611  Ane  new  gift  of  the  saidis 
landis  grantit  with  all  dew  solempniteis  and  with  supple 
ment  of  all  faultis.  1610  DONNE  Psemio-niartyy^i  Councels 
submitted  their  decrees  to  the  Emperours  for  Authentic,  and 
supplement  of  defects.  1660  R.  COKE  Power  <|j-  Su$j.  135 
Equity  is . .  either  a  remission  or  moderation  of  the  laws . .  or 
..a  supplement  of  the  law  in  cases  wherein  things  in.  con 
science  ought  to  be  done. 

b.  So.  Law.  Letters  (or  writ]  of  supplement,  a 
writ  issuing  from  the  Court  of  Session  to  compel 
the  appearance  before  an  inferior  court  of  a  person 
who  resides  out  of  its  jurisdiction.  Oath  in  sitp- 
plement,  an  oath  of  a  party  on  his  own  behalf, 
admitted  to  confirm  imperfect  evidence,  such  as  the 
oath  of  a  single  witness,  so  as  to  constitute  suffi 
cient  legal  proof:  cf.  sitpplctory  oath  s.v.  SUPPLE- 
TORY  a.  b. 

1672  in  G.  J.  Bell  Comm.  Laws  Scot.  (ed.  5)  I.  331  note, 
The  count-book,  with  the  merchant's  oath  in  supplement, 
was  sufficient  to  make  it  a  full  probation.  1693  STAIR  Inst. 
Law  Scot.  (ed.  2)  iv.  xlv.  §  17.  710  Whosoever  is  cited  by  a 
Messenger,  toCompearand  Depone  by  an  Oath  of  Calumny, 
Verity  or  Supplement,  if  he  do  not  Depone,  he  is  holden  as 
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Confest.  1765-8  ERSKIXE  Inst.  Law  Scot,  i,  ii.  §  17  The 
pursuer  must  apply  to  the  court  of  session.. for  letters  of 
supplement,  .containing  a  warrant  to  cite  the  defender  to 
appear  before  the  judge  of  the  territory  where  the  contro 
verted  subject  lies.  18x6  G.  J.  BELL  Comm.  Laws  Scot. 
(ed.  5)  II.  66  notgy  If  the  original  creditor  do  not  live  within 
the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  arrestee  resides,,  .he  must  be 
summoned  by  a  writ  of  supplement  from  the  Court  of  Session. 
1838  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.  378  s.v.  Evidence^  The  oath 
in  supplement  is  admitted  to  supply  deficiences  in  legal 
evidence,  where  the  party  whose  oath  is  allowed  lias  brought 
what  is  called  a  scnnplena  probatio. 

f  3.  The  reinforcement  of  troops  ;  chiefly  concr. 
{sing,  and//.),  reinforcement(s).  Obs. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.t  Hen.  F/,  137  Twoo  M.  archers,  and 
foure  hundred  speres,  was  sente  into  Gascoyne,  as  a  suppli- 
ment  to  the  countrey.  1549  Acts  Privy  Council  ( 1 890)  II. 
273,  xvj  Albanoyshorsmen,  to  him  allotted  for  thesuplement 
of  his  band.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  XLII.  x.  1121  The  Pretors 
also,  who  required  to  have  a  supplement  with  them  into 
Spain.  1665  MANLEY  Grotius*  Low  C.  Wars  421  Souldiers 
both  of  Horse  and  Foot  were,  .drawn  together,  .as  a  Supple 
ment  to  the  old  exhausted  Militia. 

f  4.  The  action  of  supplying  or  providing  ;  that 
which  is  supplied  ;  supply,  provision.  Obs. 

1544  St.  Papers  Hen.  I'll  I,  I.  766  We  see  manifest  occa 
sion  of  moche  greatter  charge,  then  was  att  the  begynnyng 
consider  yd  ;.  .and.  .as  We  cannot  use  any  other  present 
meanes,  for  the  supplement  hereof,  thenne  [etc.].  1545  Ibid. 
III.  519  Supposing  that  they  have  of  His  Majestic  sufficient 
supply  ment  for  ther  furnyture.  Ibid.  543  We  coulde  have 
no  supplement  of  caske  for  their  victualles,  but  suche  as  we 
had  from.  .Waterforde.  1588  PARKS  tr.  Mendozas  Hist. 
China  77  Generall  puruier  and  president  of  the  counsell  of 
warre :  whose  office  is.. for  the  suppliment  of  garrisons. 
1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  ix.  242  We  had  not  spent  Our  ruddie 
wine  aship-boord :  supplement  Of  large  sort,  each  man  to 
his  vessel!  drew.  1658  OsBORN/f.  James  Wks.  (1673)494  The 
People,  if  they  denied  him  supplement  or  inquired  after  the 
disposure  of  it,  were  presumptuous  peepers  into  the  sacred 
Ark  of  the  State. 

f  Supplement,  so.%  Obs.rare~\  [f.  SUPPLE 
v.  +  -MENT.]  Suppleness. 

1583  STUBBKS  Anat.  Abus.  i.  54  It  [sc.  whoredom],  .con- 
sumeth  the  moysture  and  supplement  of  the  bodie. 

Supplement,  var.  SUPPLIMENT. 

Supplement* (s»'pUment,svpl/me*nt),2/.  (First 
in  Sc.  writers.)  [f.  SUPPLEMENT  j^.1]  trans.  To 
furnish  a  supplement  to,  supply  the  deficiency  in  ; 
also,  to  supply  (a  deficiency). 

In  recent  story-writing,  to  add  as  a  supplementary  state 
ment  or  remark. 

1829  JAS.  MILL  Hum.  J/i«rf(i86o.)  11.62  Clusters  of  sensa 
tions,  supplemented  by  possibilities  of  sensation.  1833 
CHALMERS  Ptnuer  of  Cod  i.  vi.  (1834)  I.  224  The  strong 
appetite  of  hunger  supplements  the  deficiency  of  the  rational 
principle  of  self-preservation.  1857  J.  W.  DONALDSON  Chr. 
Orthod.  Introd.  p.  viii,  This  work  is  a  continuous  essay, 
supplemented  by  a  number  of  special  disquisitions  on  certain 
important  subjects.  1863  GLADSTONE  Financ.  Statetn.  442 
The  spiritual  food  is  to  be  supplemented,  as  Scotchmen  s:iy, 
by  something  which  finds  a  shorter  way  to  their  perceptions 
and  their  appetites.  1868  G.  DUFF  Pol.  Surv.  23  The  two 
sets  of  dissimilar  conditions  supplement  and  throw  light  upon 
each  other.  1875  ROSSETTI  Hood's  Poet.  Wks.  Ser.  n.  Pref. 
p.  xv,  It  is  now  thought  desirable  to  supplement  that  by  a 
second  volume,  1878  Miss  BRADDON  Open  Verdict  i,  If  I 
am  a  poor  creature  as  a  parson,  you  supplement  me  so  well, 
Selina,  that,  between  us,  I  think  we  do  our  duty  to  the 
parish.  1888  'J.  S.  WINTER'  Booties  Childr.  xi,  *Yes,  a 
disparity,'  answered  Maud.  ..'It  means  a^e!'  'And  not 
less  than  twenty  years,'  supplemented  Pearl. 

Hence  Supplemented  ///.  a.t  Supplementing 
vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1865  W.  KAY  Crisis  Hnpfeldlana  So  Their  cancellings, 
supplementings,  and  arbitrary  assumptions.  1901  Westm. 
Gaz.  30  Nov.  2/1  '  You  love  the  garden  ?'  she  hazarded.. . 
'  And  everything  in  it,'  was  his  supplemented  answer.  1904 
R.  SMALL  Hist.  Congreg.  U.  P.  C/t.  I.  529  A  winding-up 
was  insisted  on  by  the  Supplementing  Board. 

Supplemental  (s#plnne!ntal),  a.  (s&.)  Also 
7-8  suppli-.  [f.  SUPPLEMENT  so.1  +  -AL.]  =  SUP 
PLEMENTARY.  Const.  tOj  of, 

Supplemental  air,  the  air  that  remains  in  the  lungs  after  an 
ordinary  expiration  :  cf.  quot.  1855  s.  v.  SUPPLEMENTARY  a.  b. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  \\.  ii.  §  7  Wee  speake  nowe  of 
parts  of  Learning  supplemental!,  and  not  of  supererogation. 
1629  GAULE  Holy  Matin,  134  Womens  Supphmcntall  Art, 
does  but  the  rather  bewray  Natures  Defects.  1668  HALK 
Pref.  to  Rolle's  Abridgtn.  c  j  b,  An  Appendix  was  intended 
that  might  have  been  supplemental  of  some  Titles.  1768 
BLACKSTONECV/WW.  in.  xxvii,448If  new  matter  arises,  whicli 
did  not  exist  before,  he  [sc.  the  plaintiff  J  must  set  it  forth  by 
asupplemental  bill.  1795  MASON  Ch.  Mus.  ii. 153  All  those 
supplemental  graces  which  really  serve  to  assist  musical 
expression.  1866  LIDDON  Bnmfton  Led.  v.  (1875)  220 
Viewed  in  its  historical  relation  to  the  first  three  Gospels  it 
is  supplemental  to  them.  1866  HUXLEY  Pkysiol.  iv.  (1869) 
104  About  as  much  more  in  addition  to  this  remains  in  the 
chest  after  an  ordinary  expiration,  and  is  called Supplemental 
air.  187*  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg.  (1878)  I.  563  Supplemental 
teeth  are  occasionally  developed  in  both  temporary  and  per 
manent  sets, 
b.  Math. 

Supplemental  angle,  either  (in  relation  to  the  other)  of 
two  angles  which  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles. 
Supplemental  arc,  either  of  two  arcs  which  are  together 
equal  to  a  semicircle.  Supplemental  chord^  the  chord  of 
a  supplemental  arc.  Supplemental  triangle,  either  (in 
relation  to  the  other)  of  two  spherical  triangles  in  which  the 
angular  points  of  the  one  are  the  poles  of  the  sides  of  the 
other,  and  each  side  of  the  one  is  the  supplement  of  the 
corresponding  angle  of  the  other. 

1798  HUTTON  Course  Math.  (1827)  I.  315  Let  C  and  D  be 
two  angles,  .standing  on  the  supplemental  arc  AEB;  then 
will  the  angle  C  be  equal  to  the  angle  D.  18x7  AIRY  Trigon.  in 
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Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  1. 683  Suppose  great  circles  KF,  FD, 
DE..to  be  described,  of  which  A,  B,  C  are  respectively 
the  poles;  they  will  intersect  in  the  points  D,  E,  F,  and 
form  a  spherical  triangle,  called  the  polar  or  supplemental 
triangle.  1840  LARDSKR£<W«.  vn.jS  Ifaquadrilateral  figure 
be  inscribed  in  a  circle,  its  opposite  angles  will  be  supple 
mental.  1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXIII.  300/1  Chords  or  arcs  of 
a  circle  or  other  curve  which  have  a  common  extremity, 
and  together  subtend  an  angle  of  two  right  angles  at  the 
centre,  are  sometimes  called  supplemental  chords  qr  arcs. 
c.  sb.  A  supplementary  fact,  etc.  rare. 

1670  BLOUNT  Law  Diet.  Pref.  (1691)  (a)  ij.  In  the  Supple- 
mentals,  Bracton,  Britton, .  .and  divers  other  Authors  have 
been  my  Guides.  1836  SOUTHKY  Lett.  (1856)  IV.  454  There 
are  three  works  which  I  shall  want  for  our  supplementals. 
185*  DE  MORGAN  in  Graves  Life  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  (1889) 
III.  344  You  do  not  see  how  1  get  my  supplementals. 

Hence  Suppleme'ntally  adv.,  by  way  of  supple 
ment. 

1768  Woman  of  Honor  III.  254  Clara,  in  her  turn,  or 
supplementally  for  her  sister,  would  bless  me  with  her  com 
pany.  1853  G.  S.  FABER  Downfall  Turkey  77  The  cities  of 
the  Medes  are  only  subjoined  supplementally. 

Supplementary  (?2>pl/me-ntari),  a.  (sb*\  [f. 
SUPPLEMENT  sbl  +  -ARY  1.  Cf.  F.  sitpph!mentaire.~\ 
Of  the  nature  of,  forming,  or  serving  as,  a  supple 
ment.  Const,  to. 

1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety  xviii,  399  Divinity  would  not  then 
pass  the  Yard  and  Loom,.. nor  Preaching  be  taken  in  as  an 
easier  supplementary  Trade,  by  those  that  disliked  the  pains 
of  their  own.  1770  PKNNANT  Brit.  Zool.  IV.  Ded.  p.  iv,  To 
you  therefore  I  address  this  little  supplementary  work.  1793 
11  ED  DOES  Lett.  Darwin  9  These  I  shall  from  time  to  time 
submit,  .as supplementary  to  the  knowledge  accumulated  by 
former  experience.  18*3  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Old  China^ 
Competence  to  age  is  supplementary  youth.  1855  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  xiii.  III.  287  To  this  Claim.. was  added  a  sup- 
plementary  paper  containing  a  list  of  grievances,  a  1862 
BUCKLE  Civilis.  (1864)  II.  vi.  437  Each  is  supplementary 
to  the  other;  so  that  in  order  to  understand  either,  it  is 
necessary  to  study  both.  1908  Athenaeum  15  Aug.  182/2 
A  supplementary  volume  of  whose  memoirs  was  published 
a  few  years  ago. 

b.   In  various  technical  uses. 

1796  Act  37  Geo.  ///,  c.  3  §  z  If  a  sufficient  Number  of 
Officers,  .cannot  be  found  to  accept  of  Commissions  in  the 
Supplementary  Militia,  .it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Lieu 
tenants,  .to  appoint  for  that  Service,  such  a  Number  of  the 
Officers  in  the  Army.. as  his  Majesty  shall  approve.  1826 
G.  J.  BELL  Comm.  Laws  Scot.  (ed.  5)  II.  214  Of  Supple 
mentary  Deeds  or  Acts.— These  are  certain  acts  and  steps  of 
conveyancing  necessary  for  supplying  the  links  of  a  defective 
conveyance.  Ibid.  409  Of  the  method  of  affecting  the 
acquisitions  of  the  bankrupt  subsequent  to  sequestration... 
The  best  method,  .is,  that  the  trustee,  .shall  apply  to  the 
Court  for  a  supplementary  sequestration.  1838  W.  BELL 
Diet.  Law  Scot.  s.  v.,  When  all  the  parties  interested  have 
not  been  called,  or  where  the  original  summons  requires 
amendment,  and  the  defender  has  not  appeared,  a  supple 
mentary  or  auxiliary  summons  is  necessary.  1842  Penny 
Cycl.  XXII.  343/2  The  supplementary  triangle.  [Cf.  SUP 
PLEMENTAL  b.J  J848CAYLEY  Math.  Papers  I.  362  The  sup 
plementary  cone  (i.e.  the  cc-ne  generated  by  lines  through 
the  vertex  at  right  angles  to  the  tangent  planes  of  the  cone 
in  question).  1855  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.  (1857)  s.  v.  Re* 
spiratioii)  The  supplementary  or  reserve  air  or  that  whicli 
can  be  expelled  by  a  forcible  expiration,  after  an  ordinary 
outbreaking.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek,  2455/1  Supple 
mentary  Engine,  an  auxiliary  steam-engine,  for  feeding 
the  boiler  when  the  main  engine  is  at  rest.  1891  F.  TAYLOR 
Matt.  Pract.  Med.  (ed.  2)  347  Increased  vesicular  murmur 
happens . .  over  one  lung  or  part  of  a  lung,  when  another  part 
of  the  lung  is  not  properly  in  use.  It  is  then  called  com 
pensatory  or  supplementary  breathing. 

C.  sb.  A  supplementary  person  or  thing. 

In  recent  parliamentary  use,  a  question  supplementary  to 
that  put  down  on  the  question-paper. 

1812  SOUTH  F.Y  in  Edinb.  Ann.  Reg.  III.  I.  485/2  Supple 
mentary  deputies  were  then  to  be  chosen,  who  were  to  take 
their  seats  in  case  of  any  vacancy  by  death ;  the  supple- 
mentaries  were,  as  nearly  as  could  be,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  three.  1879  Scribner's  Monthly  Dec.  304  The  prayers 
..are  simply  preliminaries  and  supplemeniaries  to  trie  ser 
mon.  1902  ALICE  TEUTON  Lights  $•  Shadows  in  Ifosp.  i.  3, 
I  was  called  a  'supplementary',  which  was  a  dignified  title 
for  a  charwoman.  1904  Westm.  Gaz.  16  May  1/2  Lord 
Cran borne,  .did  not  altogether  ignore  supplementaries,  but 
he  came  one  or  two  bad  croppers  over  them. 

Hence  Suppleme-ntarily  adv.,  by  way  of  sup 
plement. 

1862  F.  HALL  Hindu  Phiios.  Syst.  205  To  indicate,  supple- 
mentarily,  the  object  denied.  1899  Pop.Sci,  Monthly  Sept. 
677  Those  we  propose  to  tax  supplementary  are  mostly 
wealthy. 

Supplementation  Opl/ment^-Jan).  [f.  Sup- 
PLKMENT  v.  +-ATION.]  The  action  of  supplement 
ing;  also,  an  instance  of  this,  a  supplementary 
addition. 

1854  FERRIER  Inst.  Mttaph.  450  To  redeem  from  contra 
diction  a  centreless  circle  or  a  stick  with  only  one  end,  two 
supplementations  are  required.  1873  A.  W.  WAKU  tr. 
Curtius"  Hist.  Greece  I.  n.  i.  218  The  war  had  made  great 
gaps  in  the  military  body  itself,  and  it  was  in  the  interest  of 
the  state  to  fill  these  up. .  .This  supplementation  miscarried. 
19030,  E.UNDERiiiLLin  Eng.  f/ist.  AVz/.Oct.  756  The  shortest 
supplementation  [of  lines  in  a  fragmentary  papyrus]  is  always 
the  most  probable. 

Supplemented  (see  the  vb.).  Also  -or.  [f. 
SUPPLEMENT  v.  +  -KB*.]  One  who  supplements. 


has  inserted  this  Relation  into  his  History.  1869  BONAR 
Life  y.  Milne  xix.  400  Not  one  minister  out  of  a  thousand 
would  have  borne  such  supplementing,  however  needful,  or 
would  have  so  cordially  thanked  the  supplemented  1873 


SUPPLENESS. 

G.  W.  KITCHIN  Hist.  France  I.  in.  x.  380  '  Which  thing',    | 
says  the  Supplementor  to  William  of  Nangis,  'came  not  to 
pass '.    1906  ORR  Probl.  O.  T.  x.  344  So  long  as  the  Jehovist 
was  regarded  as  a  mere  supplementer  of  the  Elohist. 

Suppleness  ;s0*p'lnes).  [f.SuPPLKfl,  -r-NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  supple. 

1.  Flexibility  and  elasticity  :  sometimes  with  im 
plication  of  nimblencss  of  movement  (cf.  2). 

1626  I'.ACON  Syh'a  §  610  The  Supplenesseand  Gentlenesse 
of  the  luyce  of  that  Plant,  being  that  which  maketh  the    , 
Boughes  also  so  Flexible.     1707  Curios.   Hnsb.  fy  Card.  69    . 
There  is  no  part.. in  which  the  Subtility  and  Suppleness  of    \ 
the  Sap  more  claim  our  Admiration,  than  in  Trees  that  are 
grafted.    1781  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS  Disc.  xi.  (1876)  20  That 
suppleness  which  is  the  characteristic  of  flesh.    1791  HAMIL 
TON  Bertkollet's  Dyeing  I.  I.  ii.  134  By  scouring,  silk  ac 
quires  its  suppleness  and  whiteness.     18580.  W.  HOLMES 
Aut.  Breakf.-t.  ix.(i833>  186  Hair  like  the  fibrous  covering  of 
a  cocoa-nut  in.  .suppleness  as  well  as  color.     1858  CARLVLE    , 
Frcdk.  Gt.  v.  ii.  (1872)  II.  68  You  have  beaten  Louis  XIV. 
to  the  suppleness  of  washleather. 

2.  Of  the  body  or  limbs  :  Capability  of  bending 
easily. 

1768  TUCKER  /-/.  Nat.  I.  n.  xx.  47  Nature  may  have  pre 
pared  one  man  for  a  dancer  by  giving  him  strength  and 
suppleness  in  his  joints.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776) 
VII.  165  Serpents,  .have  the  length  and  the  suppleness  of 
the  eel.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  xiii.  Giving  his  right 
arm  two  or  three  flourishes  to  try  its  power  and  suppleness. 
1893  KCCLES  Sciatica  So  Elderly  persons  from  whom  feats  of  , 
suppleness  could  not  be  expected. 

o.  Flexibility  or  adaptabilityof  mind, character.etc. 

1594  CARF.W  Httarte"s  Exam.  Wits  v.  (1596)  62  Children 
.  .through  the  great  suppltnesse  of  their  braine,  abound  i;i 
memory.  1638  I'AKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  II.)  160  He 
hath  both  the  substance  and  the  suppleness  which  are 
necessary  in  dealing  with  the  brains  of  that  country.  1665 
BOYLE  Occas.  Rejf.  (1848)  35  Bringing  those  that  use  to 
write  their  Thoughts  to  what  may  be  call'd  a  certain  Supple 
ness  of  Style.  1807  KNOX  &  ]v.M\Corr.  (1834!  I.  328  A  cer 
tain  suppleness  in  your  mental  powers,  by  virtue  of  which 
they  will  bend  to  all  occasions  and  subjects,  with  an  ease  and 
readiness  [etc.].  1878  O.  W.  HOLMES  Motley  xxi.  187  As  a 
diplomatic  his  great  want  is  suppleness. 

4.  Yielding  disposition  or  character,  compliant- 
ness,  complaisance.  ?  Obs.  exc.  as  in  b. 

1629  DONNE  Semi.  Whitsunday  (1640)  309  God  findes  a 
better  disposition, and  souplenesse,  and  maturity, and  mellow, 
ing,  to  concurre  with  his  motion  in  that  man.  1671  \Voor>- 
HEAD  St.  Teresa  i.  xxv,  172  There  never  remains  any  sweet 
ness,  or  softness,  or  suppleness  in  the  Soul ;  but  she  is,  as  it 
were,  frighted.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  18^  F  it  A 
governess,  whom  misfortunes  had  reduced  to  suppleness  and 
humility. 

b.  Servile  or  obsequious  compliance  or  com 
plaisance. 

(71727  HARTE  Eulogiiis  398  He  smooth'd  his  voice  to  the  . 
Bizantine  note,  With  courtly  suppleness  unfurl'd  his  face. 
1838  L.VTTON'  Alice  in.  i,  Naturally  dictatorial  and  pre 
sumptuous  his  early  suppleness  to  superiors  was  now  ex 
changed  for  a  self-willed  pertinacity.  1855  PRESCOTT  Philip 
//,  i.  ii.  I.  13  He  had  none  of  the  duplicity  or  of  the  supple 
ness  which  often  marks  the  character  of  the  courtier.  1879 
FARKAR  St.  Paul (1883!  207  The  ever-rising  tide  of  Roman 
sensuality  and  Gracco-Syrian  suppleness, 

Suppler  (svplw).  rare.  [f.  SUPPLE  v.  +  -EK1,     , 
A  person  or  thing  that  supples. 

1620  SHELTOS  Quix.  n.  i.  xiii.  78,  I  haue  suppler  [orig. 
de$pegador\  hangs  at  the  pummell  of  my  horse,  as  good  as 
touch. 

t  Supplete,  v.  Obs.  rare.  In  7  suppleat. 
[f.  L.  supplet-i  pa.  ppl.  stem  otsupp/ere  :  see  SUPPLY 
z*.1]  trans.  To  supplement. 

1664  KXTON  Maritime  Dicaeol.  i.  iv.  20  Laws.,  which 
sprang  from  the  Rhodes,  suppleated  out  of  several  other 
titles  in  the  body  of  the  Civil  l,aw, 

t  Supple  tion.  Obs.  rare.  Also-jsupplecioun, 
5  -plecion,  supplexion.  [a.  OF.  suf>(p'\letiont 
supplection,  ad.  L.  *suppletiot  -5nemt  f.  supplere 
SUPPLY  T'.1]  Supplementation,  supplement. 

a  1315  flfS.  Rawl.  B.  520  If.  47  b,  Ware  fore  diuerse  sup- 
pleciouns  of  lawe  ant  newe  forlokinges  bihouez.  1483  CAX- 
1ON  Gold.  Leg.  (180,3)  33  The  quint|uagesme..is  instituted 
for  supplecion  &  fulfyllyng.  c  1485  Digfy  Myst.,  Conversion 
of  St.  Ai«/ 359  The  compyler  here-of  shuld  translat  x-eray 
so  holy  a  story,  but  with  fauorable  correccyon  of  my  fauor-  ! 
able  masters  of  J>er  benygne  supplexion. 

Suppletive  (srplrtiv),  a.  rare.     [ad.  med.L.    ' 
suppu-tii'its ,  i.  supplet- :   see  SUPPLETE  and    -IVE. 
Cf.  F.  SHppUtif.]    Having  the  attribute  of  supply 
ing  deficiencies. 

1816-30  HEX  IMAM  Ojffic.  Af>t.  Maximized^  Extract  Cflnst* 
Code  52  His  functions  will  be  exercised  by  a  depute  of  his, 
as  per  Ch.  viii.  Prime  Minister,  §  4.  Self-suppletive  Func 
tion.  1862  F.  HALL  Hindu  ririlos.  Syst.  53  Cognition  is 
here  denoted  by  the  supple tivc  expression  after  '  will  '. 

So  f  Supple-tively  adv.,  so  as  to  supply  defici 
encies. 

1644  MAXWELL  Prerog.  Ckr.  Kings  x.  104  This  tenet,  that 
a  Kintf  h.uh  his  Soveraigne  power,  cMtinritntKitir-t',  not 
/r/Va//W,  from  the  people,  that  he  is  so  invested  with  it, 
that  the  people  have  it  habitually,  suppletivcly,  and  may 
resume  it  in  some  exigent  cases.  (Cf.  1660  BosnK.SV»/.  Reg. 
71  The  people,  .still  retaining  the  same  [government]  in  the 
collective  body,  that  is  to  say,  in  themselves  supplcti;  <-.} 

Suppletory  (s»-pl/t3ri),  «.  and  sb.  [ad.  late 
L.  snppletonus  (neut.  sing,  as  sb.  =  supplement), 
f.  suppftt- :  see  SUPPLETE  and  -ORY  2.] 

A.  adj.  Supplying  a  deficiency;  supplementary. 
Const,  to,  of.   t  In  first  qnot.,  expletive.    Now  rare. 

16*8  DONNE  Serm.  Christmas  Day  (1640)  52  Many  men 
have,  .certaine  suppletory  phrases,  which  fall  often  upon 
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their  tongue,  and.. have  certaine  suppletory  Oathes,  with 
which  they  fill  up  their  Discourse.  1656  BRAMHALL  AV///r. 
ix.  372  Let  him  that  dare,  .say  that  it  is  a  suppletorie  Sacri 
fice,  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross.  1659 
FULLER  Afp.  Inj.  Innoc.  \,  42  A  Book .  .which.,  will  be  sup 
pletory  of  all  such  defects.  v6nZ,atfy*s  Call.  i.  i.  §  7  As 
a  suppletory  ornament  to  the  deckings  of  Rold  and  pearl  and 
costly  aray.  1778  JOHNSON  15  Apr.  in  Bos-well,  His  hope 
of  salvation  must  be  founded  on.. obedience ;  and  where 
obedience  has  failed,  then,  as  suppletory  to  it,  repentance. 
1801  PALEY  Nat.  TJteol,  xiv.  §  i  1'his  double  or  suppletory 
provision  [of  teeth].  1818  CRUISE  Digest  {ed.  2)  IV.  305  By 
suppletory  or  explanatory  evidence.  1856  A.  BUTLER  Hist. 
Anc.  Philos.  I.  114  The  genus  'pronoun'  does  not  more 
truly  classify  the  words  in  a  language  that  are  supplelory 
of  nouns.  1874  STEPHEN  New  Comm.  Laws  Eng.  v.  viii. 
(ed.  7)  III.  446  Equity,  .a.  .portion  of  our  juridical  system 
— distinct  from  and  suppletory  to  the  common  law. 

b.  Law.  Suppletory  oatht  an  oath  (given  by  a 
party  in  his  own  favour)  admitted  to  supply  a 
deficiency  in  legal  evidence  :  cf.  oath  in  supple 
ment  s.v.  SUPPLEMENT  sh}  2  b. 

1726  AVLIFFE  Parergon  [305]  If  I  can  only  prove  the 
Tenor  thereof  by  one  Witness,  I  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the 
Suppletory  Oath  through  a  Defect  of  Evidence.  1768 
BLACKSTONE  Comm.  in.  xxiii.  369  Abroad.. a  man's  own 
books  of  accounts.,  with  the  suppletory  oath  of  the  merchant, 
amount  at  all  times  to  full  proof.  1802-12  BENTHAM  Ration. 
Judic.  Eitid.  (1827)  V.  563  The  suppletory  oath  is  admitted 
in  default  of  other  sufficient  evidence. 

f  B.  sb.  A  supplement.  Obs. 

1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.E.remp.  \\.  Disc.  viii.  §  20.  70  The  rite 
of  confirmation,  .is  an  admirable  suppletory  of  an  early  Bap- 
.    tisnie.     1672-5  COMBER  Comp.  Temple  (1702)  475  A  Supple 
tory  for  any  particular  omitted.      1698  NORRIS  t'ract.  Disc. 

IV.  86  Force  must  be  made  use  of  as  a  Suppletory  to  the 
defects  of  Reason.    1707  —  Treat,  Humility  iv.  162,  I  look 
upon  grace  as  the  suppletory  of  corrupt  nature. 

Hence  f  Su-ppletorily  adv.,  by  way  of,  or  as  a, 
supplement. 

1622  DONNE  Serttt.  Christmas  Day  (1640)  4  This  personnll 
name  of  the  Father  (ft  pleased  the  Father}  is  but  added 
suppletorily  by  our  Translators,  and  is  not  in  the  Original!. 

Supplexion,  variant  of  SUPPLETION  Obs. 

t  Suppliable,  «-1   Obs.  rare.  [f.  SUPPLY  z>.3  + 

-ABLE.]    Sllpple. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouers  Bk.  Physicke  114/2  He  causeth 
the  sayede  Image  to  be  overdeckede  with  an  Oxehyde..& 
..glueth  on  the  sayede  skinne  a  suppliable  Dogges  skinne. 

Suppliable  (soptorab'l),  a.2  rare.  Also  sup- 
plyable.  [f.  SUPPLY  v.1  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of 
being  supplied  or  supplemented. 

1667  WATERHOUSE  A'arr.  Fire  in  London  23  If  suppliable 
elsewhere,  yet  with  more  charge.  1681  Acts  Part.  Scot., 
Chas.  If  (1820)  VI II.  243  i  That  all  such  writes.. wherin 
the  Writer  &  witnesses  are  not  designed,  shall  be  null,  And 
are  not  supplyable  by  condescending  upon  the  Writer. 
1754  KRSKISE  Princ.  Sc.  Law  (1809)  n  Where  statutes 
establish  certain  solemnities  as  requisite  to  deeds,  such 
solemnities  are  not  suppliable  by  equivalents. 

Supplial  (srplai'al).  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [f. 
SUPPLY  Z/.I  +  -AL.]  The  act  of  supplying. 

1752  WARBURTON  Princ.  Nat.  $  Rev.  Relig.  iv.  Wks.  1788 

V.  58  For  the  supplial  of  our  imaginary. .  wants,     a  1779  — 
|    Div.  Legat.  iv.  v.  Wks.  1788  II.  560  To  form  the  principal 

members  of  his  demonstration  with  an  unornamented  brevity, 
and  leave  the  supplial  of  the  small  connecting  parts  to  his 
.    reader's  sagacity.  1801  MASON  5«///.  Johnsons  Diet.  Pref. 
p.  iii,  The  supplial  of  omissions.     1819  G.  S.   FABKR  Dis 
pensations  ^1823)  I.  276  The.  .supplial  of  all  the  wants  of  life. 
b.    A  thing  that  supplies  the  place  of  another. 
1837  C  RICHARDSON  Diet.  Pref.  iii,  It  may  be  deemed  a 
siipphal  of  many  books. 

Suppliance l  (dfebrias).  Now  rare.  [f. 
SUPPLY?'.*  +  -AXCE;  cf. SUPPLIANTS.  2]  =  SUPPLY  j*. 

1598  CHAPMAN  Iliad  \\.  [vm.]  321  When  he.  .lookt  vp  for 
hclpe  to  hcauen,  Which  euer  at  command  of  loue,  was  by 
my  suppliance  geuen.  1604  SHAKS.  Ham.  \.  iii.  9  (Qo.),  A 
Violet  in  the  youth  of  Primy  Nature ;.  .sweet  not  tasting 
The  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  minute.  1664  POWER 
Expcr.  Philos.  118  In  suppliance  of  that  seeming  Vacuity. 
1786  ANNA  SEWARD  Lett.  (1811)  I.  160  To  leave  something 
to  the  suppliance  of  the  heart  and  the  fancy.  1845  TRENCH 
//"/f.  Left.  Ser.  i.  v.  95  What  a  man  wins  by  his  labour, 
I  be  it  inward  truth,  or  only  some  outward  suppliance  of  his 
;  need.  1884  BROWNING  Ferishtah,  The  Sun  160  To  lack  is 
I  not  to  gain  Our  lack's  suppliance. 

Suppliance2  >r»-plians).  rare.  poet.  [f.  SUP 
PLIANT  a.l  :  see  -ANCE.]  The  action  of  a  suppliant ; 
supplication. 

c  1611  CHAPMAN  Ilia>l  xvm.  402  Mightie  suppliance,  By 
all  their  graue  men  hath  bene  made.  1615  —  Odyss.  vi.  211 
If. .  He  should,  .trie  with  words  of  grace,  In  humblest  sup- 
:  pliance,  if  he  might,  .gaine  Her  grace.  1773  J.  Ross  Fra 
tricide  i.  4  (MS.)  Smile  on  the  suppliance  of  an  humbler 
Bard.  1873  W.  S.  MAYO  Nerer  Again  xii,  The  Kaiser  smiled, 
then  lifts  his  child  From  suppliance  at  his  knee. 

So  Sxx'ppliancy,  the  condition  of  a  suppliant. 

1837  Eraser's  Mag.  XVI.  588  The  living  image  of  abject 

suppliancy  ! 

Suppliant  fs»'pliant\  sb.  and  a.t  In  mod.  use 
poet,  or  rhet.  Also  5  -eant,  5-6  -iaunt,  6-7  -yant. 
[a.  F.  suppliant  (superseding  older  so(tt)pltiant, 
-want},  pr.  pple.  of  supplier  SUPPLY  r.- 

In  early  use  sometimes  stressed  stityli'ant.} 
A.  sb.    One    who  supplicates  ;  a   humble  peti 
tioner. 

1499  Rails  cf  Parlt.  IV.  346/2  The  seide  Suppliauntz 
doubten  hem  of  damage  and  prejudice.  1480  Cev.  Left  Kk. 
4^9  Albe-it  your  pore  suppleanl  to  his  gret  coste  &  charge 
hath  demaunded  the  contentacion  therof,  ;il  he  in  no  wyse 
cnn  be  satisfied.  1549-62  STFRNHOLD  &  H.  /**.  xxvin.  ii, 
I  The  voice  of  thy  supplyant  hrare.  1555  KDIN  Deiades 


STJPPLICAT. 

(Arb.)  125  The  blessed  virgin.. with  her  rodde  loosed  the 
bandes  of  her  suppliant.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  i.  i.  74 
Heard  you  not  what  an  humble  Suppliant  Lord  Hastings 
was,  for  her  deliuery  ?  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  917  Thy  sup 
pliant  I  beg,  and  clasp  thy  knees.  1738  WKSLEY  Ps.  iv.  i, 
God  of  my  Righteousness  Thy  humble  Suppliant  hear. 
1814  BYRON  Ode  Napoleon  v,  The  Arbiter  of  others'  fate  A 
Suppliant  for  his  own  !  1848  LVTTON  Harold  vm.  iii,  The 
mother  is  a  suppliant  to  the  son  for  the  son. 

Comb.  1669  DRYUEN  Tyr.  Love  iv.  i,  She  Suppliant-like, 
e're  long,  thy  succour  shall  implore. 

B.  adj.   Supplicating,  humbly  petitioning. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (1012)  418  One  might  see  by 
his  eyes  (humbly  lifted  up  to  the  window  where  Philoclea 
stood)  that  he  was  rather  suppliaunt,  then  victorious.  1591 
SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  in.  i.  234  When  she  for  thy  repeale  was 
suppliant.  1666  DRYDKN  Ann.  Mirah.  ccl,  The  Rich  grow 
suppliant,  and  the  Poor  grow  proud.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  fy 
/•'.  xxvii.  (1787)  III.  46  The  tribunal  of  the  magistrate  was 
besieged  by  a  suppliant  crowd.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxxiv, 
I  had. .seen  the  followers  of  this  man  commit  a  cruel 
slaughter  on  an  unarmed  and  suppliant  individual.  1859 
TENNYSON  Gttinev.  656  She  look'd  and  saw  The  novice, 
weeping,  suppliant. 

b.  trans/.  Expressing  or  involving  supplication. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  i.  112  To  bow  and  sue  for  grace  With 
suppliant  knee.  1697  DRYDEN  I'irg.  Ceorg.  iv.  775  With 
Vows  and  suppliant  Pray'rs.  1767  WiLKEsCVrr.  (1805)  III. 
193  Was  it  possible  for  me  after  this  to  write  a  suppliant 
letter  to  lord  Chatham?  1800  WORDSW.  Hart-leaf  li'ell 
22  With  suppliant  gestures.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  I.  vi.  197 
Stretched  forth  their  suppliant  hands  To  Pallas. 

Hence  Su'ppliantness  (Bailey,  vol.  II.  1727). 

t  Suppliant,  a*  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SUPPLY  ».i 
+  -ANT.]  Supplying  deficiencies  ;  supplementary. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  m.  vii.  12  Those  Legions., whereunto 
your  leuie  Must  be  suppliant. 

t  Suppliant,  a.*  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  SUPPLY  v.'-i 
-f  -ANT.]  Suppling,  emollient;  =  SUPPLE  a.  7. 

1631  R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole  Creature  xiii.  §  2.  204  To 
thinke  to  heale  a  green  wound  with  suppliant  oyles,  and 
yet  the  poysoned  bullet  stick  still  in  the  flesh. 

Suppliantly  (sirpliantli),  adv.  [f.  SUPPLIANT 
a.l  +  -LY  ^.]  In  a  suppliant  manner,  or  as  a  sup 
pliant  ;  in  the  way  of  supplication ;  beseechingly. 

1565  STAPLF.TON  tr.  Bede's  Hist.  Ch.  Eng.  158  Entreating 
as  suppliantlyas  I  could  to  have  licence  togalloppemy  horse 
.  .with  the  other  younge  men.  1605  CAM  HEN  Kent.  (1637)  255 
His  brother  John,  .came  in.. and  supplianily  besought 
Richard,  brotherly  to  pardon  his.  .offences.  1750  Student 
I.  139  Can  [he]. .not  prostrate  himself.. before  the  throne 
of  grace,  and  Suppliantly  implore  the  divine  mercy  for  his 
..sins?  1842  G.  S.  KABER  t'rov.  Lett.  (1844)  I.  230  Sup 
pliantly  invocating  the  saints.  1895  Daily  News  10  May 
6/3  Two  hundred  members  of  the  House  ofCommons  called 
at  Ins  private  house,  .suppliantly  to  ascertain  how  they 
stood  with  him. 

il  Supplica-mus.  Cbs.  nonce  wd.  [L.,  =  'we 
supplicate',  ist  pers.  pi.  pres.  indie,  ot  sitpplieare 
to  SUPPLICATE  :  after  legal  terms  such  as  manda 
mus  ^  etc.]  A  petition,  entreaty. 

'574-5  G.  HARVEY  Mercy  Harvey  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  89 
Swearing  that  she  should  haue  any  thing  he  had  at  com- 
maundiment,andvsehim  as  familiarly.,  as  her  owne  brother ; 
with  a  many  sutch  goodly  supplicamussis. 

t  Su  pplicancy .  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  next :  see 
-ANCY.]  Suppliant  quality,  beseechingness. 

1718  GOPDON  Tacitus,  Ann.  xv.  408  The  first  letter. .con- 
tain'd  nothing  of  supplicancy  or  abasement. 

Supplicant  (sr-plikant),  sb.  and  a.  Now  rare 
exc.  arch*  Also  7  suplicant.  [ad.  L.  sttppli- 
cantcm,  -arts,  pr.  pple.  of  sitpplieare  to  SUPPLICATE. 
Cf.  It.,  Pg.  sttpplicanU)  Sp.  suplicantt*\ 

A.  sb.  =  SUPPLIANT  sb. 

1597  HOOKER  EccL  /W.  v.  xxiv.  §  i  The  Prince  and  people 
of  Nmeueh  assembling  themselues  as  a  maine  .irmy  of  sup- 
pHcants.  1650  Row  Hist.  Kirk  Suppl.  (Wodrow  Soc.)  491 
The  supplicants  [in  1638]  gave  m  a  Supplication  to  his 
Majestie's  Commissioners  for  a  free  General!  Assemblie  and 
Parliaments.  1693  tr.  Dupiris  Hist.  /"  .'.  H'ritersll.  109 
The  Third  Rank  of  Catechumens  was,  that  of  those  that 
were  present  at  the  Prayers,  who  were  c*Hed  the  Suffli- 
cants  or  the  Frostrati.  1834  K.  H.  DIGBY  Mares  Cnth.  v. 
vi.  184  The  pious  supplicants,  who  repair  to  the  churches. 
1873  BURTON  Hist.  Sect.  VI.  l.vix.  161  The  Supplicants 
treated  the  king's  person  with  great  reverence. 

b.  spec.  One  who  supplicates  for  a  degree :  see 
SUPPLICATE  v.  3. 

1649  LAMONT  /J/ary(MaitI.  Club)  6Ther  was  12  (scholars] 
in  euery  coiledge,  and  two  supplicants  laureat.  1901  RASH- 
DALL  &  RAIT  Nfu>  Colltge  220  When  a  Fellow  of  New 
College  takes  any  degree,  his  name  is  omitted  from  the  list 
of  supplicants. 

B.  adj.  «  SUPPLIANT  a.1 

1597  SHAKS.  Lover's  Cental.  276  All  these  hearts  that  doe 
on  mine  depend,,  .supplicant  their  sighes  to  you  extend. 
1605  CAMI»N  AY«/.f  Kfigr.  16  One  did  write  this  suplicant 
Verse  to  the  Emperour.  1705  BULL  Corrupt.  Ch.  Rome  iii. 
268  [They!  offer'd  to  this  Council  their  Letters  supplicant, 
confessing  that  they  had  sinn'd.  1787  Phil.  Tram.  LXXVII. 
259  Pricking  up  the  ears  when  anxious, ..depressing  then 
when  supplicant.  1807  J.  BARLUWI "<?/»«/<£. n.  336  A  sovereign 
supplicant  with  lifted  hands.  1834  K.  H.  DIGBY  Mores 
Cath.  v.  iii.  85  The  supplicant  people. 

Hence  Su-pplicantly  adv.  =  SUPPLIANTLY. 

1864  in  WmsiER. 

||  Supplicat  (swplikxt).  Also  7-9  -ate.  [L., 
=  he  supplicates,  3rd  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  sup 
plicare  to  SUPPLICATE.  Formerly  often  assimilated 
in  form  to  abstract  nouns  in  -ATE  1  :— L.  -tiltts  (but 
cf.  med.I..  snpplicCitiii  . 
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SUPPLICATE. 

In  university  use  arising  from  its  occurrence  as  the  first 
word  in  the  formula  used  by  the  proctor  in  presenting  the 
petition.  In  quots.  1660  and  18592,  perh.  an  independent 
formation  in  -ATE1.] 

A  supplication,  petition ;  spec,  (now  only)  in 
English  universities,  a  formal  petition  for  a  degree 
or  for  incorporation  (cf.  SUPPLICANT  b,  SUPPLICATE 
vt  3,  SUPPLICATION  e\ 

1660  Z.  CROFTON  Fastening  of  St.  Peters  Fetters  153  The 
servants  query.. was  not  a  supplicate  for  an  Authoritative 
Release ;  but  a  scrutiny  into  the  Extent  of  the  Oath.  1665 
J.  BUCK  in  Peacock  Stat.  Cambr.  (1841)  App.  B.  p.  xc, 
There  are  no  supplicats  put  up  for  King's  College  Fellows. 
1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  I.  Fasti  637  This  year  was  a  Sup- 
plicate  made  in  the  venerable  Congregation  of  Regents  for 
one  Tho.  Dalby  to  be  admitted  to  a  Degree  in  Decrees. 
Ibid.  641  Supplicat.  Ibid.  662  This  year,  .there  was  a  kind 
of  a  Supplicate  made  for  one  Magnus  a  Doctor  beyond  the 
Sea,  to  be  incorporated  here.  1715  M.  DAVIES  Athett. 
Brit.  I.  23  This  Supplicat  being  granted,  he  was..crown'd 
. .  with  a  Wreath  of  Lawrel ;  that  is,  doctorated  in  the  Arts 
of  Grammar  and  Rhetorick.  1859  Cambr.  Univ.  Cal.  2  No 
degree  is  ever  conferred  without  a  Grace  for  that  purpose. 
The  Grace  in  ihis  instance  is  termed  a  Supplicat.  1859 
MASSON  Milton  \.  vii.  678  The  king  has  hitherto  shown  his 
displeasure  by  leaving  the  supplicates  substantially  un 
answered.  1906  WELLS  Oxf.  Degree  Ceremony  8  One  of 
the  Proctors  reads  out  the  supplicat. 

Supplicate  (MrpUkA),  v.  (Also  7  pa.  pple. 
-ate.)  [f.  L.  supplit'tlt-.  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  suppluare, 
f.  sup-  =  SUB-  2  +//zV-,  root  of  plicare  to  bend 
(cf.  supplex*  supplic-  SUPPLE).  Cf.  SUPPLY  z>.-] 

1.  intr.   To  beg,   pray,   or  entreat   humbly  ;    to 
present  a  humble   petition.     Const,   to  or   unto   a 
person   (obs.},  for  a  thing;  also   with  dependent 
clause  introduced  by  that,  or  inf. 

1417  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  M.  I.  55  Wee. .have  suppli 
cated  unto  him.  .to  attend  heare,  16*5  BACON  Ess.,  Friend- 
ship  (Arb.)  181  A  Man  cannot  sometimes  brooke  to  Suppli 
cate  or  Beg.  1625  USSHER  Answ.  Jesuit  457  Doe  we 
supplicate  vnto  these,  because  by  these  we  supplicate  vnto 
God?  165*  NEI;DHAM  tr.  Selden  s  Marc  Cl.  34  Giacomo 
Croato.. was. .assailed  by  an  armed  Bark  of  Pirates.. and 
supplicate's  that  som  order  might  bee  taken  therein.  1654 
in  lrerney  Mem,  (1907)  I.  556,  I  supplicate  to  non  for  there 
good  word,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  23  Feb.  1645,  Suppli 
cating  for  a  victory  over  the  Turks.  1771  tr.  Horstius"1 
Parad.  Soul  App.  7  O  holy  Mary,  .supplicate  for  the  devout 
Female  Sex.  1791  M  us.  RAUCLIFFE  Rom.  Forest  ix,  I  sup 
plicated  to  know  what  was  designed  me.  1805  WORDSW. 
Ode  to  Duty  v,  I  supplicate  for  thy  control.  i86>  R. 
VAUGHAS  Eng.  Nonconform.  44  He  urged,  .that  the  rubric 
should  not  supplicate  that  the  bread  and  wine  might  become 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  to  the  recipient.  1864  TENNY 
SON  En.  A  rd.  163  Annie . .  Besought  him,  supplicating,  if  he 
cared  For  her  or  his  dear  children,  not  to  go.  1876  Miss 
BRADUON  J.  Haggard's  Dan.  II.  19,  I  have  thought  of  you 
often,  .and  have  supplicated  for  you  in  my  prayers. 

2.  trans.  To  petition  humbly,  a.  with  the  person 
addressed  as  obj. ;  also  with  compl.  clause  or  inf. 

1642  Decl.  Lords  <$•  Comnt.  Gen.  Asseinb.  Ch.  Scot,  n 
The  Assembly  has  humbly  supplicate  the  Kings  Majesty. 
a  1696  in  Aubrey  Misc.  165  They  have  supplicated  the 
Presbyterie,  who  judicially  appointed  publick  Prayers  to 
be  made.  1835  LYTTON  Rienzi  i.  iv,  To  supplicate  Clement 
VI  to  remove  the  Holy  See  from  Avignon  to  Rome.  1864 
TENNYSON  Boatiicea  9  Shall  I  brook  to  be  supplicated  ? 
b.  with  the  thing  sought  as  obj. 

1660  R.  COKK  Power  <y  Swbj.  244  The  Church.. did  sup 
plicate  protection  from  the  temporal!  powers.  1779  Mirror 
No.  35  P  3,  The  blessings  which  a  fond  father  should  suppli 
cate  from  Heaven  for  his  offspring.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE 
Rom.  Forest  vi,  I  supplicate  of  you  a  few  moments*  private 
discourse.  1838  JAS.  GRANT  Sk.  Loud.  242  Supplicating  a 
crust  of  bread  for  her  famishing  children.  1854  Miss  M.  S. 
CUMMINS  Lamplighter  xxiii,  To  supplicate  Heaven's  bless 
ing  upon  them. 

3.  spec.  intr.  In  Oxford  University,  to  present  a 
formal  petition  for  a  degree  or  for  incorporation, 
f  Also  trans.t  to  present  such  a  petition  to  (Con 
gregation). 

1691  WOOD .4 M.  Oxon.  I.  Fasti  b^ft  Thorn.  Beaumont,  .did 
supplicate  to  be  licensed  to  proceed  in  Divinity.  Ibid.  639 
John  Newland.. supplicated  for  a  Degree  in  Divinity.  Ibid, 
642  James  Denton.. sometimes  Fellow  of  Kings  Coll.  in 
Camoridg,  did .  .supplicate  to  be  incorporated.  Ibid.  643 
Richard  Ede, .  .Scholar  in  Musick,  did  supplicate  the  ven. 
Congregation  to  be  admitted  Bachelaur  of  that  Faculty. 
Ibid.  644  Eight  [men]  supplicated  to  oppose.  1830  Oxf. 
Univ.  Cal.  16  In  the  sole  instance  of  supplicating  for  Graces 
.  .every  Member  of  the  House  is  invested  v  with  a  suspend 
ing  negative  upon  each  Grace  for  three  times.  1891  Ibid. 
76  No  Graduate  in  any  Faculty  can  supplicate  for  incor 
poration  without,  .having  obtained  express  permission  from 
the  Hebdomadal  Council. 

Hence  Sirpplicated  ppl.  a. 

1861  WARDLAW  Lect.  Romans  (1869)  I.  JL  26  Under  the 
supplicated  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Supplicating  (szrplik^tirj),  ppl.  a.  [f.  SUP 
PLICATE  v.  +  -ING  ^.j  That  supplicates,  or  expresses 
supplication  ;  humbly  petitioning  or  entreating. 

1649  MILTON  Eikon.  iv.  Wks.  1851  III.  362  As  for  that 
supplicating  People  they  did  no  hurt  either  to  Law  or  Au 
thority.  1716  SWIFT  Gulliver  in.  i,  I  then  put  myself  into 
the  most  supplicating  postures,  and  spoke  in  the  humblest 
accent.  1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  xvi,  '  Do  not  leave 
me,'  said  she,  in  accents  the  most  supplicating,  a  1859 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxiv.  (1861)  V.  177  A  request  made 
..in  earnest  and  almost  supplicating  terms.  1880  MKRKDITH 
Tragic  Com.  (1881)  72  She  would  not  have  listened. .to  a 
silly  supplicating  girl. 

Hence  Su-pplicatingly  adv. 

1865  MI--.KF.DITH  Rhoda  Fleming  xiiv,  Rhoda.  .turned  her 
eyes  supp;icaiingl>  un  Robert.  1884  GULD.SMID  Wrighfs 
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Pol.  Songs  n.  45  Song  of  Lewes,  Those  whose  aid  he  will 
ask  supplicatingly. 

Supplication  (s»plik#  j*n),  sb.  Also  5  sup!-, 
[a.  OF.  (mod.K. )  supplication  ( =  \\..sttpplicazionct 
Sp.  suplicacion^  Pg.  supplicacao\  ad.  L.  snpplictitio, 
~ouemt  n.  of  action  f.  supplicare  to  SUPPLICATE.] 
The  action,  or  an  act,  ol  supplicating ;  humble  or 
earnest  petition  or  entreaty. 

1384  in  Arnolde  Chron.  ( 1 8 1 1 )  36  At  the  supplicacion  of  the 
Mayre  Slierefs  and  Communalyte  of  the  cite  of  London  to  vs 
inekely  Imade.  c  1399  CHAUCER  Purse  ib  Ye  that  mo  wen  alle 
myn  harme  amende  Haue  mynde  vpon  my  supplicacion.  1417 
in  Ellis  Grig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  I.  58  Hee  dayly  made  supHcation 
to  have  peace.  1433-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  227  His  moder 
and  his  wife.. made  a  supplicacion  to  hymforthe  savegarde 
of  the  cite,  a  1513  FAHYAN  Chron.  v.  cxxxi.  (i8nj  114  He 
.  .ordeyned  such  meanesas  byllys  of  supplicacion,  ..that  the 
causes  and  matters  of  poore  men  myght  come  to  his  know- 
lege.  1555  EDEN  Decades  (Arb.)  So  They  made  humble 
supplication  to  the  Admirall.  1671  MILTON  Samson  1459, 
I  have  attempted,  .the  Lords. .With  supplication  prone 
and  Fathers  tears  To  accept  of  ransom  for  my  Son.  1781 
GIHBON  Decl.  fy  F.  xviii.  (1787)  II.  94  Peace  was  at  length 
granted  to  their  humble  supplications.  1855  MACAU  LAY 
Hist.  Eng.  xiv.  III.  475  Pathetic  earnestness  of  supplica 
tion.  1856  FKOUDK  Hist.  Kng,  II.  viii.  301  In  a  moment 
the  noise  and  bravado. .was  hushed  into  a  supplication  for 
forgiveness. 

b.  A  written  or  formal  petition.    Obs.  exc.  Hist. 
1390  GOVVKR  Conf.  III.  352  Whanne  I  this  Supplicacioun 

. .  Hadde  after  min  entente  write  Unto  Cupuie  and  to 
Venus,  t  1460  FoRTESct'E  Abs.  \  Lint.  .Won.  xiv.  (1885)  143 
pat  all  supplicacions  wich  shalbe  made  to  l?e  kyng«..be 
sende  to  be.  .counsell.  a  1578  LINOESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron, 
Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  go  Schir  patrick  gray,  .passit  liaistelie  with 
the  said  wreitting  and  supplicatioun  of  the  kjngis  to  the 
trie  of  douglas.  1592  K.YD  Sp.  Trag.  in.  xiii.  78  Whats 
heere?  'The  humble  supplication  of  Don  Kazulto  for  his 
murdred  Sonne.'  1606  DKKKER  Newts  fr.  Hell  Wks.  (Gro- 
sart)  Il.gi  Great  wagers  were  Iayd..that  when  the  Sup 
plication  was  sent,  it  would  not  be  receyued  ;  or  if  receyued, 
it  would  not  be  read  ouer.  1650  [see  SUPPLICANT  sb.}.  1816 
SCOTT  Old  Mart,  xxx,  A  paper,  termed  a  Remonstrance  and 
Supplication.  i8»  —  Nigel  \\\t  To  have  the  Supplication 
put  into  his  Majesty's  own  hands. 

c.  (A)  humble  prayer  addressed  to  God  (or  a 
deity)  ;  chiefly  pi.,  esp.  in  phr.  prayers  and  suppli 
cations  \  spec,  the  petitions  for  special  blessings  in 
litanies. 

1490  CAXTON  Ent-ydos  xiii.  46  Bifore  theaulters  thei  offred 
sacrifices  with  grete  supplycacyons  and  prayers.  15*6  TIN- 
DALE  Acts  i.  14  These  all  continued  with  one  acorde  in  prayer 
and  supplicacion.  —  i  Tim.  it.  i  That . .  prayeers,  supplica 
cions,  peticions,  and  gevynge  of  thankes  be  had  for  all  men. 
1516  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  3  The  sayd  Moyses. .  made 
supplicacyon  to  God.  1549  B!;.  Com.  Prayer,  Communion 
ad  fin.,  Assist  us  mercifully,  O  Lord,  in  these  our  supplica 
cions  and  praiers.  Ibid.,  Litany  ad  tin.,  With  one  accorde 
to  make  our  comune  supplicacions  unto  thee.  1643  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Relig.  Hied.  \\.  §  6.  154,  I  cannot  see  one  say  his 
Prayers,  but  in  stead  of  imitating  him,  I  fall  into  a  supplica 
tion  for  him.  1657  SPARROW  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  ico  These 
Collects  after  the  Letany,  though  the  matter  of  them  hath 
been  prayed  for  before  particularly  in  the  Supplications 
foregoing  [etc.],  1663  PATRICK  Pafab.  Pilgr.  xxv.  (1687) 
278  In  devout  supplications  to  Jesus.  1678  CUDWORTH 
Intell.  Syst.  \.  iv.  §  27.  455  We  conclude,  that  this  Kyrie 
Eleeson,  or  Dontine  Miserere^  In  Arrianus,  was  a  Pagan 
Litany  or  Supplication  to  the  Supreme  God.  1817  SHKLLEY 
Rev.  Islam  x.  xxvi,  Each  among  the  train  To  his  own  Idol 
lifts  his  supplications  vain.  1837  CARLYLE  fr.  Rev.  I.  i.  i. 
The  churches  resounded  with  supplications  and  groans. 
i88a  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  696/1  From  an  early  period  the 
special  written  litanies  of  the  various  churches  all  showed 
the  common  features  which  are  now  regarded  as  essential 
to  a  litany,  in  as  far  as  they  consisted  of  (i)  invocations, 
(2)  deprecations,  {3)  intercessions,  (4)  supplications. 

d.  Rom.  Antiq.   A  religious  solemnity  decreed 
on  the  occasion  of  some  important  public  event, 
esp.  in  thanksgiving  for  victory. 

1606  HOLLAND  Sueton.  10  By  reason  that  his  affaires  sped 
welL.hee  obtained  in  regard  thereof  solemne  Supplications 
both  oftner,  and  to  hold  more  daies  than  ever  any  man  did 
(before  htmselfe).  1741  MIDDLHTON  Cicero  (1742)  II.  VH. 
229  After  the  contemptible  account  which  Cicero  gives  of 
Bibulus's  conduct  in  Syria,  it  must  appear  strange  to  see 
him  honored  with  a  supplication,  and  aspiring  even  to  a 
Triumph.  1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.,  App.  s,v.,  On  sub 
duing  the  Sabmes,  In  the  year  of  the  city  304,  a  supplica 
tion  of  one  day  only  was  ordained. 

e.  spec.   In  Oxford  University,  a  formal  petition 
for  a  degree  or  for  incorporation  :   cf.  SUPPLICAT. 

1691  WOOD  At h,  Oxan.  I.  Fasti 640  This  year  was  a  Sup- 
ilication  made  in  the  ven.  Congregation  of  Regents  for  one 
tich.  Bere.  .to  be  graduated  in  Divinity.  Ibid.  670  Richard 
lirynckley. .  Dr.  of  Divinity  of  Cambridge.. .  His  supplica 
tion,  .was  granted.,  and  his  incorporation,  .set  down,  .under 
this  year  (1524).  \%\<fOxf.  Univ.  Cal.  3  In  the  Congrega 
tion  degrees  are  conferred,  graces  or  supplications  for  them 
having  been  there  previously  proposed  and  passed.  1893 
RASHDALL  Univ.  Europe  1 1.  508  This  abstention  on  the  part 
of  Wykehamists  from  the  'supplications',  which  had  come 
to  be  regarded  as  essential  to  all  other  candidates. 

Hence  Supplication  v.,  trans,  to  make  supplica 
tion  to  ;  Supplica-tioner,  a  petitioner. 

1585  in  Cath.  Rec.  Sac.  Pnbl.  V.  106  Against  th 'untruth  of 
such  libellers  and  supplicationers.  1589  [?  NASHE]  Almond 
for  Parrat  N.'s  Wks.  1905  III.  365  The  Protestationer, 
Demonstrationer,  Supplicationer,  Appellationer.  1593  — 
Christ's  T.  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  61,  I  haue.. humbly  suppli- 
cationd  you,  to  accept  of  my  largesse. 

t  Supplicative,  a-  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  sup- 
pliciit' :  see  SUPPLICATE  and  -IVE.]  Supplicatory. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  120  A  very  for  mall 
letter,  peiitionalt  or  supplicatiue. 
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SUPPLIER. 

Supplicator  (szrplik^iai).  [ad.  late  L.  sup- 
p!icatort  agent-n.  f.  supplicare  to  SUPPLICATE.] 
One  who  supplicates  ;  a  suppliant,  petitioner. 

1634-5  BHERETON  Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.)  81  This  is  a  pretty 
supplicator.  1687  [SHIELDS ]  Hind  let  loose  57  Our  sneaking 
Suppiicators,  &  Petitioners,  &  Pardon-mongers.  1794'!. 
TAYLOR  I'ausanias  Descr.  Greece  II.  195  Other  ambassadors 
and  supplicators  were  sent  to  the  Romans.  1843  LYTTON 
Last  Bar.  iv.  ii,  The  supplicators  then  withdrew  from  the 
royal  presence. 

Supplicatory  (sarplikAori),  a.     [ad.  med.L. 

sitpplictilorius,  i.  supplicator  :  see  prec.  and  -OHY  -. 
Cf.  F,  supplicatoire.\  Expressing,  consisting  of,  or 
containing  supplication. 

Letters  supplicatory,  supplicatory  letters  =  F.  lettressup- 
fticatm'rfs,mod.'L.  snpplices  iitterx.  (Obs.  exc.  Hist.) 

c  1450  Mankind  866  in  Macro  Plays  32  Wyth-owte  deserte 
\    £  menys  supplicatorie,  5e  be  compacient  to  my  inexcusabyll 
reprowe.     1550    Rfg.  Privy  Council  Xcot.    \.  92    Heraldis 
with  lettres  supplicatiouris.     1579  STUBBF.S  in  Haringtorfs 
i     Nugse  An!.  (1804)  L  151  To  offer  this  supplicatorye  submis- 
'     sion  and  peticion  into  your  Majesties  handes.  ISS^TKAVFRS 
!     (title)  An  Answere  to  a  Svpplicatorie   E  pi*  tie  of  G.  T.  for 
!     the  pretended  Catholiqves.     1699  BUHSET  39  Art.  xxv.  283 
!     The   Pardon   that  we  give  in  the  Name  of  God,  is  only 
!     declaratory  of  his  Pardon,  or  supplicatory  in  a  prayer  to 
,     him   for    Pardon.     173*    NKAL  Hist.  Pvrit.    I.  205    They 
framed   a   supplicatory  letter.     1741  RICHARDSON   Pamela 
III.  289,  I.. laid  my  Hand  upon  her  Ladyship's  in  a  sup 
plicatory  Manner.     i8ao  SOUTHEY    Wesley  II.  553   A  sup 
plicatory  hymn  for  his  recovery  was  sung  in  the  church. 
1876  HANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S.  V.  xxii.  578  The  Vermont  council 
of  safety  despatched  supplicatory  letters  for  aid  to  the  New 
Hampshire  committee. 

b.  Of  persons  :  Suppliant,  rare. 
1880  MEREDITH  Tragic  Com.  (i88ij  287  After  the  manner 
of  supplicatory  ladies  appealing  to  lawyers. 

Hence  Supplicatorily  au'v.,  in  a  supplicatory 
manner. 

1625  DONNE  Serm.  26  Afr.  (1649)  II.  289  Having  the 

dignity  of  a  Parent  upon  her,  she  [if.  the  Church]  does  not 

proceed  supplicatorily, .  .but .  .imperatively,  authoritatively. 

il  Supplicavit  (sz7plik,?*vn).    Law.    [L  ,  =  he 

;    has  supplicated,  3rd   pers.   sing.  perf.  ind.  of  sup- 

plicare  to  SUPPLICATE.]  A  writ  formerly  issuing  out 

of  the  King's  Bench  or  the  Court  of  Chancery  for 

taking   surety  of  the   peace  against  a   person :  so 

i    called  from  the  first  word  in  the  writ. 

1507  in  Leadam  Sel.  Cases  Star  Chamber  (Selden  Soc.) 
260  By  virtue  of  the  kynges  writt  of  supplicauit  to  them 
directed.  1518  —  6W.  Cases  Crt.  Requests  (Selden  Soc.)  14 
Robert,  .sued  oute  of  the  kynges  chauncry  a  wrytte  of  sup 
plicauit  ayenst  your  seid  besechour.  i6aj  BACON  Ordi 
nances  §  87  No  Supplicavit  for  the  good  behaviour  shall  be 
granted,  but  upon  Articles  grounded  upon  the  Oath  of  two 
at  the  least.  1682  LUTTKELL  Brief  R  el.  (1857)  1. 162  Articles 
were  exhibited,  in  a  speciall  supplicavit  formerly  granted 
in  the  court  of  Kings  bench,  .by  the  court  of  arches,  .against 
*  Edmund  Hickeringill,  minister,  for  severall  indignitits 
offered  to  that  court.  1769  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  iv.  xviii. 
250  If  the  justice  is  averse  to  act,  it  may  be  granted  by  a 
mandatory  writ,  called  a  supplicaint. 

Supplice.  rare.  [ad.  L.  sitpfttcium,  f.  supplic-t 
supplex  (see  SUPPLE  a.}.  In  quol.  1911  ad.  K 
supplice^\  Punishment  ;  torture. 

1656   HLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Supplice.. ,  punishment,   cotrec- 
tion,  pain,  torment ;  it  is  also  used  for  Prayer  or  Supplica 
tion,  and    sometimes    for   Sacrifice.    Mr.  Montagu.     1911 
i     MKS.  OI.IFHANT  Salem  Chapel  I.  12  It  is  easier  to  play  the 
'     victim  under  the  supplice  inflicted  by  a  pretty  girl  than  by 
two  mature  matrons. 

Supplie,  obs.  form  of  SUPPLY. 
Supplied   (s#plard),  ppl.  a.  rare.     [i.  SfPPLY 
z/.J  +  'ED1.]    In   senses  of  the  verb:  usually  with 
:    prefixed  adv.,  ns  well-supplied. 

1609  CHAPMAN  Tears  oj Peace,  Addr.  Death  31  The  river 
needes  the  helpfull  fountains  ever,  More  then  the  fountaine 
j    the  supplyed  river.     1900  Westin.  C,az.  29  May  4/1  A  well- 
supplied  advance  depot. 

Supplier   (soptoi-aa).      Forms:    5-6  Sc.  sup- 
'    plear,  7  -yer,  7-  supplier,  [f.  SUPPLY  z'.1  +  *KK  l], 
f  1.  One  who  tnkcs  the  place  of  or  acts  as  substi 
tute  for  another.   Obs. 

1491  Cartular.  S.  Nicholai  Aberdon.  (New  Spalding  Club) 
I.  255  Ilkane  chaplane  writin  to  ye  haly  blude  mess.  ,fal- 
,  ^eande  in  J>e  doinge  of  bame  sal  pay  iiii  d  to  ye  supplear, 

f  2.  A  helper,  supporter  ;  an  assistant.    Obs. 

1515  in  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials  (18^3)  I.  232*  Makand  him 
and  his  assignais  Keparis  ouersearis,  correkaris,  ami  sup- 
learis  of  the  Isle  of  Litill  Comeray.  .becaus  Robert  Huntare 
Forrestar  of  heretage  of  \>e  said  He,  is  npcht  of  [lower  to 
resist  J>e  personis  J>at  waistis  |?e  samyn,  without  suplc  and 
help.  1525  .SV.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  IV.  418  Togither  with 
yair  part  takaris,  assistaris,  supplearis.  1586  Reg.  Privy 
Council  Scot.  IV.  71  Ressavar^,  supplearis  and  intercom- 
monaris  with  the  Kingis  rebellis.  1654  tr.  Scvdtrjfs  Cut  ia 
Pol.  69  His  neighbour  Princes  will  censure  his  ami  ition, 
and  rather  be  spectators  of  his  successes,  then  be  supplyers. 

3.  One  who  makes  up  a  deficiency. 

1607  CHAPMAN  Bu ssy  d'A mbois  \\.  \.  103  AH  vaunt  them 
selves  Law-menders  and  suppliers.  1737  STACKHOUSK  Hist. 
Bible  v.  v.  (1752)  I.  745/2  Saul  might  set  up  for.  .a  Supplier 
of  the  Default  of  Joshua. 

4.  One  who  (or  that  which)  furnishes  something 
needed  ;  a  provider,  purveyor. 

ci63oRispoN^"«r?'.  Devon  §202  (1810)211  Dartmore,  our 
daily  supplier.      1796  MORSE  Amer,  Geog.  II.  440  Brundu- 
sium..was   the  great  supplier  of  oysters  for   the    Roman 
!    tables.     1817  Examiner  99/1  The  suppliers  of  intellectual 
1    gratification.  xSsSGEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Amfi Ait.  Ixxvi.  11.28 
l     To  reduce  Asia  to  be  the  supplier  of  the  European  slave- 
market.  1897  MARY  KjKOBLBY/r^/Mcri  665  Van  Huytemers 
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and    Peters   are  the   two    great    suppliers  of  the  gin  that    i 
goes    to  West  Africa.     1907  O'GoRMAN  Motor  Po-:ket  Bk.     I 
(ed.  2)  463   You  cannot  have  too  many  spares,  though  the 
supplier  will  tell  you  ihe  contrary. 

b.  An  apparatus  for  supplying  something ;  a 
feeder. 

1823  J.  MAOCOCK  Dom.  Amusem,  147  A  kind  of  funnel-    ' 
shaped  supplier. 

Su'ppliment.  dial.  Also  -ement.  [Corruption 
of  SUBLIMATE.]  Corrosive  sublimate.  Also  silver 
sitppliment. 

1809  PARKINS  Culfxpptr's  Eng.  Phys.  Enlarged  T^^  How 
to  take  away  little  red  pimples  from  the  face.  Take  two 
ounces  of  lemon  juice,  two  ounces  of  rose  water,  two  drachms 
of  silver  suppliment.  1886  Cheshire  Gloss,  s.v.,  A  chemist, 
if  asked  for  supplement,  would  perfectly  well  understand 
what  was  wanted. 

Suppliment,  obs.  form  of  SUPPLEMENT  sb. 
Suppline,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SIPLING. 
Suppling   (szrplirj),  vbl.  sb.     [f.  SUPPLE  v.  + 
-ING  i.J  The  action  of  SUPPLE  v.  ;   making  supple. 

a.  in  literal  senses. 

1577  B.  GOOCK  Heresbadis  Husb.  n.  (1586)  87  b,  Of  Oyle, 
some  part  serueth  for  meaie,  and  other  for  the  sowpHng 
of  the  bodie.  1655  MOUFET  &  HKNNET  Health's  linprov, 
(1746)  221  The  Butter,  .is  most  thin,  liquid,  moist  and  pene 
trating,  whereby  such  a  suppeling  is  procured,  that  their 
Cheeses  do  rather  ripen  than  dry  with  long  lying.  1668 
WII.KINS  Real  Char.  u.  vi.  §  c.  173  That  Cavity  or  Glandule 
. .  containing  an  unctuous  substance  for  the  suppling  of  the 
Feathers.  1676  MACE  Mustek's  Men.  56  That  part.. will 
ask  good  Suppleing  with  Water  and  Heat,  before  it  will 
yield.  17*0  w.  GIBSON  Diet.  Horses  x.  (1731)  163  The  sup-  ! 
piing  of  the  Joints  (of  a  horse],  which  is  generally  first 
practised,  is  very  reasonable.  1801  C.  JAMFS  Milit.  Dict.t 
Siguette, .  .a  sort  of  nose-band,  .which  is  put  on  the  nose 
of  a  horse,  to  forward  the  suppling  or  breaking  of  him.  1889 
BABSH»POWBLL  Pigsticking  124  A  few  hours  of  quiet  sup 
pling  and  bending  will  amply  repay  the  trouble. 

b.  in  fig.  senses. 

1617  R.  FESTON  Treat.  Ch.  Rome  64  It  cureth  by  way  of  i 

suppling,   to   teach   them   to   be  gracious  Soveraignes,   to  i 

establish  their  royal  thrones  by  mercy.     1625  DONNE  Ser»2.  \ 

3  Apr.  26  For  the  suppling  of  boysterous,  and  for  the  be-  j 

calming  of   tempestuous   humours.      1853    R.  us  KIN   Stones  , 
Venice  II.  vi.  §  59  That  quickening  and  suppling  of  the  dull 

spirit  that  cannot  be  gained  for  it  but  by  bathing  it  in  blood,  j 

1865  LOWELL  Scotch  the  Snake  Prose  Wks.  1890  V.  245  We  i 
doubt  if  any  substantial  excellence  is  lost  by  this  suppling 
of  the  intellectual  faculties. 

Suppling  (sz>  plirj\  ppl.  a.  [f.  SUPPLE  v.  -t- 
-ING  2.]  That  renders  the  skin  or  the  joints  of  the 
body  supple;  also,  softening,  emollient. 

1561  Tl'HNKR  Herbal  II.  101  The  rosin,. of  the  popler  is 
iitenged  oft  tymes  with  softenyng  ami  so'.iplyng  emplasters. 
1561  Uurnynge  of  Patties  Ch.  in  Land.,  Nothinge.  .does 
more  ease  the  paines  of  the  sicke  bod  ye  than  these  sup- 
plinge  oiles.  1638  RAWLEY  tr.  Hacorfs  Life  fy  Death  (16 --><>)  64 
Onely  three  Set  Diets:  The  Opiate  Diet,  the  Diet  Malacis- 
sarit,  or  Suppling;  and  the  Diet  Kmaci.int,£  Renewing.  1639 
T.  DE  GRKV  Cornel.  Horsem.  272  Mollifie  the  heeles  of  the 
horse  with  suppling  things.  1648  HF.RHICK  Hesper.t  To  the 
King  to  cure  Evill,  All  those  suppling  healing  herbs  and 
flowers.  1650  VENNER  lfia  Recta,  Baths  of  Bathe  356  The 
Crosse-bath  is  an  excellent  temperate  soupling  bath,  i^io 
T.  FULLKK  Pharm.  Exteinp.  422  By  means  of  suppleing  Oils, 
those  Fibrillae  are.  .lubricated,  and  relaxed.  1871  Daily 
News  ii  Apr.  6  Good  marching,  .tells  of  weary  but  neces 
sary  hours  over  the  goose  step,  of  laborious  and  oft-repeated 
'suppling  '  motions. 

b.  in  fig.  context  or  allusively. 

1563  Form  Medit.  in  I.iturg.  Serv.  Q.  Eliz.  (Parker  Soc.) 
505  Mollify. .O  Lord,  our  flinty  hearts  with  the  suppling 
moisture  of  thy  Holy  Spirit.     1595  SOUTHWELL  St.  Peter  s 
Compl.   Ixxx,    Pour   suppling   showers    upon    my    parched     \ 
ground.     1631  G.  HERBERT  Priest  to  Temple  xviii,  Mollify-    ; 
ing  and  suppling  words.     1659  W.  CHAMBEHLAYNK  Pharon-     < 
nidtt  n.  154  If  ere  thy  sober  Reason  did  submit  To  sup 
pling  Mirth.     1713  C'TESS  WINCH  ELS  KA  Misc.  Poems  382 
Employ  ray  Hand,  yet  warm,  to  close  the  Wound,  And  with 
my  suppling  Tears  disperse  the  anguish.     1717  P.  WALKER 
Life  R.  Cameron  in  Biogr.  Preshyt.  (1827)  I.  194  In  the 
1719,  there  was  a  softniiiK',  soupling,  sweetning  Oil,  com 
posed  and  made  up  by  the  cunning  Art  of  carnal  Wit,  and     j 
State-policy. 

t  Supplo-de,  ?'.  Obs.  rare-  °.  [ad.  L.  supplodtre,    ' 
f.  sup'  =  SUB-  +  plaudtre  PL.VUD  v.~]  intr.  To  stamp 
with  the  feet.     So  fSupplo-sion  [L.  supplosio}. 

1599  Brottghtons  Lett.  xil.  42  It  deserueth  a  supplosion 
or  an  hissing.  1613  COCKERAM,  Supphde,  to  .stampe  with 
the  foot.  1656  BLOUNT  Closscgr.^  Supploiion  . . ,  a  stamping 
or  noise  with  the  feet. 

f  Supplusage.  Obs.    Variant  of  SURPLUSAGE. 

c  1475  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  283  With  the  supplu.sage  of 
oone  of  thyse  iij.  thynges.  1507-8  Rec.  ,SV.  Mar)-  at  Hill 
262  We  haue  Resseyuyd  of  the  Supploragiis  [?  Supplusagis] 
of  the  last  yere  ix  Ii  viij  s  nij  d. 

Supply  >#pUi'),  sb.  Forms;  5  supplye  (6-7 
//.  supplyes),  5-6  Sc.  supple,  6-8  supplie,  7- 
supply.  [f.  SUPPLY  V*  (In  early  use  mainly  St.}]  , 

I.  The  action  of  supplying,  or  condition  of  befog 
supplied. 

fl.    Assistance,   succour,  support,   relief.     Also 
predicated  of  a  person  or  thing  that  is  the  means  of    • 
assistance  or  support.  Obs. 

Phr.  to  make  (a)  supply,  to  give  assistance. 

14«3  J*s-  I  Kingis  O.  xv,  Ryght  as  the  schip  that  sailith 

sterele*  Vpon  the  rokkis  most  to  harmes  bye,  For  lak  of  It  ! 

that  suld  bene  hir  supplye.    Ibid,  cxii,  In  this  case  sche  [sc.  I 

Minerva)  may  be  thy  supplye.  i  1480  HKNRYSON  AoiVrr,  Fox,  [ 

ll'ol/,  *r  Cadft-r  xiv,  ^e  man  tak  traucll  and  mak  vs  sum  ' 

supple.  1513  DOUGLAS  .-En,  HI.  x.  105, 1  leis.  .all  supple  of  our  ' 

iruvule  untl  pane.   1549  Compl.  Scot.  Ep.  guceu  i  The  lango-  \ 
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rlus  desolat  &  affligit  pepil,  quhilkis  ar  nl  mast  disparit  of 
mennis  supple.  1567  Gneie  fy  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  46  Quhair 
I  culd  nocht  the  Law  fulfill,  My  warkis  maid  me  na  supplie. 
/£&x60Tbow  art. .  My  hope,  support,  and  haill  supplie.  1587 
TURBERV.  Trag.  Tales  (1837)  32  When  he  sawe  Nastayio 
bent  For  her  supplie,  whom  he  would  reave  of  life.  1598  R. 
BERNARD  tr.  Terence,  Phormio  \.  iv,  Heere  will  I  lie  in  a 
bush  to  make  a  supply,  if  you  shall  faile  in  anything.  160* 
SHAKS.  Ham.  n.  ii.  24  To  expend  your  time  with  vs  a-while, 
For  the  supply  and  profit  of  our  Hope,  c  1614  MURE  Dido 
fy  &neas  i.  566  See  how  Penthesifea  leads  Her  Amazonian 
trowpes  to  Troye's  supplie  !  1697  DRYUES  I'irg.  Georg.  n. 
597  Apple  Trees.. Want  no  Supply,  but  stand  secure  alone. 

2.  The  act  of  making  up  a  deficiency,  or  of  ful 
filling  a  want  or  demand. 

Phr.  t  To  make  (a)  supply,  to  fill  up  a  deficiency. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxviii.  35  Supportand  faltis  with 
5our  supple.  1596  BACON  Max.  <$-  Use  Coin.  Law  n.  (1635) 
61  The  inaner  of  making  supply  when  the  part  of  the  heire 
is  not  a  full  third.  1638  QUARLES  Hieroglyph,  i.  Epigr.  i.  3 
Thy  wants  are  far  more  safe  then  their  supply.  1662  H. 
MORE  Philos.  Writ.  Pref.  Gen.  (1712)  17,  I  omitted  to  set 
down  the  Succession  of  the  Pythagorick  School . .  and  there 
fore  I  will  here  make  a  supply  out  of  Diogenes  Laertius. 
1768  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  I.  xxvii.  186  Why  are  usefull  things 
good?  because  they  minister  to  the  supply  of  our  wants  and 
desires.  1824  L.  MURRAY  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  317  The 
supply  of  the  ellipsis,  .gives  an  uncouth  appearance  to  these 
sentences.  1835  T.  MITCHELL  Acharn.  of  Aristoph.  A[  p. 
245  A  system,  .which  drew,  .upon  the  purses  of  the  tributary 
states  for  a  supply  of  those  pecuniary  demands,  which  the 
native  resources  of  Athens  were  unable  to  furnish. 

f3.  The  act  of  supplying  something  needed  ;  the 
fdling  up  of  a  place  or  position  ;  the  provision  of 
a  person  or  thing  in  the  place  of  another  ;  the 
substitution  of  a.  thing  for  something  else.  Obs. 

1585  in  Presbyt.  Movem.  Eliz.  (Camden)  53  Mr.  Tay.. 
desired  the  brethren  tohelpe  him.  .for  the  supplie  of  his  place. 
1607  SHAKS.  Timon  n.  i.  27  My  releefe  Must  not  be  tost  and 
turn'd  to  me  in  words,  Hut  finde  supply  immediate.  1608 
J.  KING  Serm.  S.  Mary's,  Oxf.  5  Two  partes,  first  the 
cession  or  decease  of  the  one,  secondly  the  succession  and 
supply  of  the  other.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  736  The  South- 
wind. .all  the  Clouds  together  drove..  ;  the  Hills  to  their 
supplie  Vapour.. Sent  up  amain.  1673  TEMPLE  United 
Prov.  Wks.  1731  I,  34  This  Course  seems  to  have  been 
instituted  by  way  of  Supply  or  Imitation  of  the  Chamber  of 
Mechlyn. 

b.  Now  only  in  reference  to  persons  :  The  act, 
or  position,  of  supplying  a  vacancy,  or  officiating 
temporarily  instead  of  another,  esp.  as  a  minister  or 
preacher  ;  on  supply  =  acting  in  such  a  capacity. 

1580  CAMPION  in  Allen  Martyrdom  Campion  (1908)  23 
Such  as.,  are  to  be  sent  for  supplie, . .  let  them  be  well  trained 
for  the  pulpit.  1896  '  IAN  MACLAREN  '  Kate  Carnegie  248  A 
'  probationer  ',  who  on  Saturdays  can  be  seen  at  any  country 
junction,  bag  in  hand,  on  his  patient  errand  of  'supply  . 
1905  Daily  Chron.  i  Sept.  1/6  Wanted,  an  Assistant  School 
master,  on  'Supply.'  1912  Universe  16  Aug.  12/1  South- 
wark. . .  Father  Hallett  [stationed]  on  supply  at  Melior  Street. 

4.  The  provision  or  furnishing  of  a  person,  etc. 
with  necessaries. 

1781  COWPF.R  Charity -251  These  have  an  ear  for  his  paternal 
call,  Who  makes  some  rich  for  the  supply  of  all.  1805 
COLLINGWOOD  7  Oct.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  Nelson  (1846)  VII.  83 
note,  The  active  part  he  takes  in  everything  that  relates  to 
the  supply  of  the  Fleet.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey  xx,  The 
Native  then  handed  him  separately,  and  with  a  decent  in 
terval  between  each  supply,  his  wash'-leather  gloves,  his  thick 
stick,  and  his  hat.  1876  VOYLE  &  STEVENSON  Milit.  Diet. 
(ed.  3)s.v.,  In  time  of  peace  the  method  of  supply  is  by  con 
tract  for  the  principal  articles  of  sustenance. 
II.  That  which  is  supplied. 

1 5.  coll.  sing,  or  pi.  An  additional  body  of  persons, 
esp.  reinforcements  of  troops.  Obs. 

£1470  HENRY  Wallace  v.  87  Butleris  men  so  stroyit  war 
that  tide,  In  to  the  stour  he  wald  na  lan^ar  bide.  To  get 
supple  he  socht  on  to  the  staill.  1591  SHAKS.  \  Hen.  I '/,  i. 
i.  159  The  Earle  of  Salisbury  craueth  supply.  1597  —  2 
Hen.  IV,  iv.  ii.  45  Though  wee  here  fall  downe,  Wee  haue 
Supplyes,  to  second  our  Attempt,  a  1624  in  Capt.  J.  Smith's 
Virginia  in.  vi.  50  There  we  found  the  last  Supply  (of 
colonists]  were  allsicke.  1633!*.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  in.  x. 
(1821)  335  The  two  thousand  supplyes,  that  were  now  landed 
out  of  England.  1685  STILUNGFL.  Orjg.  Brit.  v.  297  The 
Romans.. sent  them  speedy  Supplies.  17. .  Outlaw  Murray 
xliii.  in  Child  Hallads  V.  196/1  Word  is  gane  to  Philiphaugh, 
.  .To  meet  him  the  morn  wi  some  supply. 

t  6.  A  substitute.    Const,  of.  Obs.  exc.  as  in  b. 
1567  FF.NTON  Trag.  Disc,  xiiu  (1898)  11.279  Usinge  the 
pointe  of  a  sharppe  bodkyn  as  a  supplie  of  a  steeled  chezelt. 
b.  One  who  supplies  a  vacancy  or  acts  as  sub 
stitute  for  another ;    esp.  a  minister    or   preacher 
who  temporarily  officiates  in  a  vacant  charge  or 
pulpit. 

1584  in  Presbyt.  Mm<em,  Eliz.  (Camden)  36  Mr.  Newman 
moued  whether  he  might  get  a  standing  -supply  for  his  place. 
1697  in  W.  S.  Perry  Hist.  Coll.  Amer.  Col.  Ck.  (1870)  I.  10 
To  give  notice  what  number  of  ministers  was  wanting,  and 
earnestly  to  solicit  for  a  suitable  Supply.     1718  Rr.  ROBIN 
SON  Ibid.  200,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  what  vacant 
Churches  are  in  your  parts,  to  the  end  I  may.. procure  you 
a  supply.     1888  HOWELLS  Annie  KHl'itrn  xxx,  Supply  after 
supply  filled  his  pulpit.    1899  Pall  Mall  C.  8  Oct.  7/2  Some 
servants,  .will  only  stay  in  situations  for  short  periods... 
These  would  make  excellent  supplies. 

t7.  A  supplement  or  appendix  to  a  literary  work. 

1585  KANISTER   Chyrurg.    Title-p.,    Encreased    and    en 
lightened  with  cerlaine  Annotations,  Resolutions,  and  Sup 
plyes,  not   impertinent  to  this  Treatise.     1506  OASKTI   tr. 
Comities  (1614)  225  (heading)  A  Supply  to  the  Historic  of 
Philip  de  Commines  from  the  death  of  King  Lewis  the  XI. 
1638  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  III.)  i  A  Supply  to  the 
Second  part;  or  Tbe  Third  Part  of  the  Letters  of  M.  Ue 
Balzac. 


SUPPLY. 

f  b.  gen.  Something  supplementary,  additional, 
or  auxiliary  ;  a  supplement,  adjunct.  Obs. 

1610  IG.  BRVOGES]  Horaf  Subs.  21  To  make  himselfe  the 
encreasing    figure,  whilst    the  rest  serue  but  for  supplyes. 
1615  HUKGES  Pers.  Tithes  49  All  these  Defects  are  supplyed 
in  this  Statute  of  Edw.  the  6.     For,  (passing  ouer  the  supplies 
touching  Praediall  Tithes)  wee  may  finde  these  supplies  for 
Personal   Tithes,     a  i6»6   Br.  ANDKEWES  96  Senit.,  Holy 
Ghost  (1661)  488  To  do  that  was  to  be  done,  Christ  was 
enough  ;  needs  no  supply.    175*  HUME  Ess.  fy  Treat.  (1777) 
L  197  Municipal  laws  are  a  supply  to  the  wisdom  of  each 
individual. 

8.  A  quantity  or  amount  of  something  supplied 
or  provided, 

1607  SHAKS.  Timon  \\.  ii.  201,  I  am  proud,  say,  that  my 
occasions  haue  found  time  to  vse  'em  toward  a  supply  of 
mony.  1665  MASLF.Y  Cretins'  LcrwC.  Wars  241  The  Queen 
of  England,  .ordered  a  supply  of  mony  to  the  King  of 
France,  together,  with  four  thousand  English  Souldiers. 
1703  DAMPIEK  Voy.  III.  16  Till. .the  greatest  part  of  the 
Salt-water  is  congeal'd.  .or  till  a  fresh  Supply  of  it  comes  in 
again  from  the  Sea.  1710-11  ATTERBCRY  Sertn.,  i  Cor.  x,  ij 
(1734)  I.  102  What  is  Grace,  but  an  Extraordinary  Supply 
of  Ability  and  Strength  to  resist  Temptations?  1832  HT. 
MARTINKAU  Life  in  Wilds  ix.  117  The  greatest  possible 
supply  of  human  labour.  1837  DICKKNS  Pic  kit:  ii,  The  wine 
was  passed,  and  a  fresh  supply  ordered.  1846  J.  BAXTFR 
Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4;  L  34  Certain  crops,  .require  a 
particular  alkali ;  the  vine,  for  example,,  .and  sorrel,. .  must 
needs  have  supplies  of  potash.  1849  MACAUI.AY  Hist.  Idig. 
v.  I.  592  The  duke  had  brought,  .but  a  scanty  supply  of  pikes 
and  muskets.  1898  G.  B.  SHAW  Plays  II.  Candida  95  Carry- 
ing.  .a  handbag,  and  a  supply  of  illustrated  papers. 

f  b.  spec.  (absoL)  A  collection  of  materials  to 
form  the  basis  of  an  argument  or  treatise.  Obs. 

1661  MOKE  Antid.  Ath.  n.  xi.  heading,  A  Supply  from 
ordinary  and  known  Examples  as  convictive . .  of  a  discern- 
ing  Providence.  1714  SWIFT  Pres.  St.  Aff.  Wks,  1755  II.  I. 
203  Systems,  that,  .are  supplies  for  pamphlets  in  the  present 
age. 

9.  absol.    (A)   provision   of  funds    or    food  ;    (a 
quantity  of)  money  or  provisions  supplied  or  to  be 
supplied  :  now  chiefly  spec,  the  food  and  other  stores 
necessary  for  an  armed  force,     a.  sing.  (Now  rare, 
exc.  as  attrib.  of  b  :  see  12.) 

1611  Bible  2  Cor.  viii.  14  That  now    at   this    lime   your 
abundance  may  be  a  supply  for  their  want,  that  their  abund 
ance  also  may  be  a  supply  for  your  want.     1612  FLETCHER 
Span.  Cur.  i.  i,  When  this  is  spent,  Seek  for  supply  from 
me.       1769    FALCONER    Diet.     Marine    (1780),    Supply,     a 
fresh  recruit  of  provisions  or  stores  sent  to  a  ship  ur  fleet. 
i8»S  P-  Bt-'CHAN  Gleanings,   Willie  Wallace  xi,  If  ye  be  a 
captain  as  gcod  as  ye  look  Ye'll  give  a  poor    man    some 
supplie.      1831   SCOTT  Ct.  Rob.    xx,   Judging  that    it    was 
full  lime  to  carry  some  supply  to  Count  Robert,  who  had 
been  left  without  food    the   whole   day.     1836  W.   IRVING 
Astoria  xlix.  III.  107  The  slaughter  of  so  many  buffaloes 
had  provided  the  party  with  beef  for  the  winter,  in  case  they 
met  with  no  further  supply. 

b.  pi. 

7^1650  Hist.  Tom  Thumb  \\\,  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  11.  ^44 
Finding  all  retir'dand  gone,  His  hunger  to  suffice  In  cautious 
sort  he  moves  along  ;  Nature  wants  some  Supplies,  a  1687 
PETTY  Pol.  Anat.  (1691)  6  England  ..sent  Money  and  other 
Supplies  into  Ireland.  1690  C.  NESSF.  Hist.  %  Myst.  O.  *  A". 
Test.  L  26  After  other  losses,  .there 'may  be  found  some 
supplys  for  repairing  them.  1777  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Amer. 
v.  (1783)11.  267  Notwithstanding  the  supplies  which  they 
received  from  the  Tlascalans,  they  were  often  in  want  of 
provisions.  1875  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  582/1  The  Surveyor- 
General  of  Ordnance,  assisted  by  a  director  of  supplies  and 
transport,  and  a  director  of  artillery  and  stores.  1881  JOWFT  i 
Thucytl.  I.  169  The  invaders  remained  until  their  supplies 
were  exhausted. 

10.  coll.  sing.  or//.  A  sura  of  money  granted  by 
a  national  legislature  for  expenses  of  government 
not  provided  for  by  the  revenue. 

1616  SIK  J.  ELIOT  Sp.  in  Ho.  Conttn.  in  Apol.  Socrates 
etc.  (Grosart)  I.  152  Y*  extraordinary  resort  lo  his 
sub[jec]u  for  supplies.  1670  Hatton  Corr.  (Camden)  57  Of 
this  I  suppose  they  waite  the  parlim1'"  results  for  sup 
plyes.  1689  Acts  Parlt.  Scotl.  (1875)  XII.  56/2  pe  collector 
of  ihe  supply  in  the  schyre  of  Edinburgh.  1735  BOLING- 
BROKK  On  Partit-s  77  After  these  Invasions  were  over, 
They  voted  a  Supply.  1817  EARL  GREY  in  Part.  Deb.  28 
The  supplies  of  last  year  were  35  millions,  «nd  the  ways  and 
means  did  not  exceed  20  millions.  18*7  HALLAM  Const. 
Hist.  viii.  (1876)  II.  19  Asthe  ordinary  revenues  might  prove 
quite  unequal  to  great  exigencies,  the  constitution  has  pro 
vided  another  means.. parliamentary  supply.  1867  Cham 
bers'  Eucycl.  IX.  218/1  All  bills  authorising  the  expenditure 
of  public  money  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  be  based  on  resolutions  moved  in  a  Committee  of  Supply. 
1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  5.  517  The  Commons  declared 
..that  redress  of  grievances  must  precede  the  grant  of 
supplies. 

b.  Commissioners  of  Supply,  see  quots.   (.5V.) 

a  1768  ERSKINK  fust.  Law  Scot.  i.  iv.  f  31  The  com- 
missioners  of  supply  are  the  persons  appointed  by  parliament 
in  their  yearly  acts  of  supply,  to  levy  the  land-tax  within 
the  county  to  which  they  are  named.  1838  W.  BELL  Diet. 
/.an-  Siot.  184  Under  the  militia  acts  the  commissioners  of 
supply  have  also  power  to  assess  for  failures  to  makeup  the 
quota  for  allowances  to  ihe  families  of  militiamen. 

11.  Pol.  Econ.  The    amount  of  any  commodity 
actually   produced    and    available    for    purchase  : 
correlative  to  DKMAND  sb.  4  b. 

1776-1878  [see  DEMAND  sb.  4  b].  1878  JKVONS  Prim.  Pol. 
F.con.  103  The  labour  which  is  required  to  get  more  of  a 
commodity  governs  the  supply  of  it.  1900  Lu.  ALDENHAM 
Colloquy  on  Currency  82  If  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply 
the  price  will  rise.  If  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand  the 
price  will  fall. 

III.  12.  attrih.  and  Comb.  :  in  sense  3  b  supply 
teacher  \  in  sense  9,  esp.  =  having  charge  of  or 
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carrying  the  supplies  of  an  army,  as  supply  column, 
depart 'went ',  officer,  train  (of  wagons),  wagon  ;  in 
sense  n,  supply  price.  Also  (partly  from  SUPPLY 
v\)  supply-boat,  -shop  \  —  supplying  water  or  other 
substance  to  some  mechanism,  apparatus,  etc.,  ns 
supply -cistern,  -dam,  -pipe,  -pump,  -roller  (supply 
ing  ink  to  other  rollers  in  a  printing-press). 

1897  Outing  (U.S.)  XXX.  327/1  The  steamers  upon  this 
route  are  "supply-boats.  1842  Lou  no  N  Suburban  Hort.  209 
The  'supply  cistern,  .must  be  so  placed  that  its  bottom  is 
not  lower  than  the  highest  point  of  the  pipes.  1899  H-'fsttit. 
Gaz.  9  Nov.  2/1  Kvery  day  the  regimental  transport  re 
plenishes  its  supplies  from  the  Brigade  *Supply  column, 
which  in  its  turn  fills  up  from  the  Divisional  Supply  column. 
1875  Encyel.  Brit.  II.  582/1  The  Army  Service  Corps  con 
sists  of  12  transport  companies  and  n  *supply  companies, 
officered  from  the  supply  and  transport  sub-department. 
1844  STKI-HF.NS  Bk.Farm  II.  266  When  water  is  the  power, 
the  sluice  of  the  'supply-dam  should  be  drawn  up  to  the 
proper  height.  1876  VOYLE  &  STEVENSON  Milit.  Diet.  (ed. 
3),  ^Supply  Department,  a  branch  of  the  control  department 
..,  now.  .replaced  by  the  commissariat  department.  1899 
li^fsfrrr.  Gaz.  15  Nov.  5/2  Our  *supply  officers.  1858  LARD* 
NER  Hand-bk.  Nat.  Phil.  150  The  *supply  pipe  E  K,  descend 
ing  from  the  upper  reservoir,  communicates  with  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  cylinder  by  the  horizontal  pipes  F  ando.  1890 
A.  MARSHALL  Princ.  Keen.  I.  v.  iii.  403  When  the  amount 
produced . .  is  such  that  the  demand  price  is  greater  than  the 
"supply  price.  1840  Civil  Engirt,  fy  Arch.  Jrnl.  III.  77  '2 
The  force  or  'supply-pump.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  2455/1 
"'Sntyly-roller  (Printing),  an  intermediate  working-roller. 
1898  Diii.'y  ,\',-.i-s  4  May  7/4  Meat.  .leaped  up  a  halfpenny 
a  pound  yesterday  in  the  'supply  shops  just  outside  Smith- 
field  Market.  1902  Daily  Chron.  18  Apr.  3/2  It  was  agreed 
that  ''supply'  teachers  ..  should  be  paid  for  the  week's 
holiday  allowed  on  account  of  the  Coronation.  1902  //  'ords 
of  Eye-witness  228  A  person  unused  to  'supply-train^.  1894 

H.  GARDENER  Unoff.  Patriot  275  Their  *supply* wagons  had 

not  come  up  until  long  after  the  struggle. 

b.   1*1.  supplies  (sense  9  b)  is  occas.  nserl  at  t  rib. 

1898  Kngin.  Mug,  XVI.  44  Pay-roll  total  and  supplies-cost 
total.  1906  Daily  Chron.  16  Oct.  5  '5  The  unbusinesslike 
methods  of  the  Supplies  Office  at  Pretoria. 

Supply  (sz>plai'),  z>.i  Forms :  4-5  sowple, 
suplis,  4-6  Sc.  supple,  suple,  (5  St.  supplee  , 
4-7  supplye,  5-7  supplie,  (6  supploy(e%  6- 
supply.  [a.  OF.  so(it)pleer,  earlier  soup(p}leitr, 
-oier,  later  supplier,  mod.F.  snppleer,  ad.  (with 
change  of  conjugation)  L.  sttpplere  (whence  also 
Pr.  snplir.  It.  sitpplire,  Sp.  suplir,  Pg.  stipprir), 
f.  sup-  =  SUB-  25  +  -pllre  to  fill  (ple-ntts  FULL).] 

1 1.  trans.  To  help,  aid,  assist  ;  to  succour, 
relieve;  to  support,  maintain  ;  occas.  to  deliver^ro/;/. 

137S  HARBOUR  Bruce  xi.  627  rubric,  How  gud  lames  of 
Douglass  askit  at  king  Robert  the  Hruce  leifT  to  gang  to 
supple  erll  Thomas  Randall.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  l.aiv  Arms 
(S.T.S.)  165  Lat  man  do  that  in  him  is,  and  syne  traUt  in 
Goddis  help,  and  he  sail  supplee  his  gude  rycht.  1464-5 
Acts  Parlt.  Scotl.  (1875)  XII.  31/1  bat  he  nothir  supple 
support  nor  reset  t  be  snide  Alane  in  pe  saide  dedis.  1508 
DuNBAR  Poems  iv.  43  In  medicyne  the  most  practiciams. . 
Thame  self  fra  ded  may  not  supple.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr. 
Leslies  Hist.  Scot.  I.  340  He  supplies  king  Henrie  his  gude 
father  satr  vexte  with  rebellis.  1630  CAPT.  J.  SMITH  Trav. 
ff  Adv.  18  The  very  liulwarke  and  Rampire  of  a  great  part 
of  Europe,  most  fit  by  all  Christians  to  have  beene supplyed 
and  maintained.  17..  Duke  of  Athole"s  Nurse  y.\\\.m  Child 
Ballals  IV.  154/2  O  can  you  supply  me?  For  she  that  was 
to  meet  me  in  friendship. .  Has  sent  nine  men  to  slay  me. 

absol.  ^1550  ROLLAND  Crt.  Venus  i.  637  O  Cupid  King.. 
Attend  thir  wordis  that  ar  sa  pungitme..  .Bot  }e  supple,  I 
may  not  thanie  sustene. 

f2.  To  furnish  with  (additional)  troops;  to 
reinforce.  Also  absol.  Obs. 

^1470  HESRV  Wallace -vn.  1119  Agayne  Wallace  he  prewit 
in  mony  press,  With  Inglismen  suppleit  thaim  at  his  mycht. 
1525  St.  Papers  Hen.  I'f/f,  IV.  412  To  help  fortefy  and 
suple  our  confederat  ye  King  of  France.  1579-80  NORTH 
rintarch  (1895)  III.  228  Supplying  still  with  a  few  on 
either  side,  at  the  length  they  came  to  a  maine  battell.  1615 
G.  SANDYS  Tr.iv.  105  Where  he  left  his  most  tired  souldiers, 
and  supplied  his  army  with  the  people  of  that  countrey. 
1825  SCOTT  Betrothed  vi'ii,  These  detachments,  .supplied  by 
reinforcements  which  more  than  recruited  their  diminished 
numbers. 

3.  fa.  To  make  up  (a  whole)  by  adding  some 
thing;  to  fill  up,  complete.  Obs. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xii.  (Mat  hi  as)  356  Sa  tuk  bai  hyme 
for  be  twelf  to  be,  pe  parfyt  nowmyre  for  to  suple.  Ibid. 
xxxiii.  (George)  539  His  wikit  wil  jet  to  suple, .  .he.  .g-rt 
George  til  hyme  be  present.  1551  HULOET,  Supploye  or 
make  vp  the  full  nombre  of  hundreth  sotildiers  that  lacked 
of  that  nombre  called  centuria,  subcenturio.  1579-80  NORTH 
Plutarch,  Publicola  (1595)  111  He  supplyed  vp  the  number 
of  Senatours  that  were  greatly  decayed. 

f  b.  To  add  to  (something) ;  to  make  up  a  defi 
ciency  in  ;  to  supplement.  Obs. 

ci-y}$Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xv.  (BarrtaSas)  yo  r>yscipilis..bat 
Criste  assignit  for  to  be  In  helpe  his  warke  to  suple.  1591 
SPESSKR  Teares  Muses  537  Shee  wept  and  waild..And  all 
the  rest,  her  sorrow  to  supplie,  Did  throw  forth  shrieks  and 
cries.  1615  IJRATHWAiT.S/r<i//a(/(?(i878)  184  Nature  is  sup- 
plide  in  him  by  Art.  1671  tr.  Palafax's  Co>tq.  China  xv.  285 
That  by  their  valour  they  might  supply  the  little  intelligence 
they  had  in  this  way  of  fighting.  1730  A.  GORDON  Maffefs 
Amfilnth.  195  The  Book.. was  altered  and  supplied  by  the 
hand  of  a  Stranger. 

C.  To  add  (something  that  is  wanting). 

c  i45oCAPGRAVE  Life  St.  Aug.  (19*0)41  Augustin  supplied 
swech  good  werkis  whech  be  coude  not  do  him-selue.  1533 
MORE  Apol.  xlii.  OO  j  b,  The  knowledge  the  party  lacketh 
must  be  supplyed  the  more  effectually  by  the  mdges.  1546 
Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  s&Quhat  wantis  of  the  hale  soum 
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..to  be  supleit  be  thaim  for  payment  of  the  hale  soum.  1567 
SANDERS  Kocke  of  Chvrc/ie  ii.  30  The  Particle  we,  is  to  be 
supplied  to  these  woordes,  6  /A«.£W.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg, 
Georg.  Ded.,  Having  said  what  he  thought  convenient,  he 
always  left  somewhat  for  the  Imagination  of  his  Readers  to 
supply.  1824  L.  MURRAY  ting.  Gram.  fed.  5)  I.  430  Supply 
words  that  are  wanting.  1861  PALEY  /Esckytus  (ed.  -2)  Sup. 
plices  591  note,  Mij  is  to  be  supplied  from  the  preceding 
negative  clause.  1862  SPENCER  First  Princ.  i.  iv.  §  24  '1875) 
79  Another  fundamental  condition  of  thought,  omitted  by 
Sir  \V.  Hamilton,  and  not  supplied  by  Mr.  Mansel. 

4.  To  make  up  for,  make  good,  compensate  for 
(a  defect,  loss,  or  void) ;  to  compensate  for  (the 
absence  of  something)  by  providing  a  substitute. 

ci375.Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxii.  (Justin}  207,  I  sal  al  his 
fawt  supple.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  /'.  A',  vi.  iv.  (Bodl. 
MS.)  If.  36/1  So  that  be  vertu  of  be  norise  be  instede  and 
suplie  [ed.  1495  sowple]  and  fulfille  be  defaute  of  be  child. 
1491  Cartnlar.  S.  fcicholni  Aberdeen.  (New  .Spalding  Club) 
I.  255  Alss  oft  as  he  [a  chaplain]  fal^es  in  execucion  of  his 
office.. he  sal  pay  id.. to  him  bat  suppleis  yat  fait.  1526 
Pilgr.  Pfrf.  (\V.  de  W.  1531)  51  These,  .vertues-.supplyeth 
y*  defautes  that  be  lefte  in  ya  powers  of  the  soule  by  synne. 
1563-7  KUCHANAN  Reform.  St.  Andros  Wks.  (S.  T.  S.)  12 
Ane  man  of.  .sufficient  doctrine  to  supple  the  regentis  ab- 
sens.  1600  E.  K  LOU  NT  tr.  Conesiaggio  225  That  which 
most  supplied  their  want  of  experience.  1653  HOLCROFT 
Procopius  Pref.  A  iv,  The  knowing  Translator  hath  sup- 
pi  yed  the  defect  out  of  the  Latine  copies.  1695  Lu.  LONS- 
DALE  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  (1915)  Jan.  91  That  the  intermis 
sion  off  my  Storie  for  almost  seven  years  should  now.. be 
supplied.  1709  SWIFT  Adv.  .AW/^.Wks.  1755  II.  i.  119  He, 
that  would  keep  his  house  in  repair,  must  attend  every 
little  breach  or  flaw,  and  supply  it  immediately.  1764 
GOLDSM.  Trav.  145  Yet  still  the  loss  of  wealth  is  here  sup 
plied  By  arts.  1780  COWPER  Progr.  Error  172  Cards,  ..and 
the  polish'd  die,  The  yawning  chasm  of  indolence  supply  ! 
i834-47  J-  S.  MACAULAY  Field  Fortif.  (1851)  18  If  defended 
by  three  ranks,  two  of  them  stand  on  the  banquette ;  the 
6rst  rank  fires,  the  second  loads,  and  the  third  rank  supplies 
casualties.  1859  Once  a  Week  2  July  16  The  tadpole  needs 
his  tail  to  swim  with  ;  and  Nature  kindly  supplies  any  acci 
dent  that  may  deprive  him  of  it. 

absol.  1673  Lady's  Ca.ll.  i.  i.  §  12  There  will  not  remain 
many  topics  of  discourse,  unless  this  be  called  in  to  supply. 

5.  To  fulfil,  satisfy  (a  need  or  want)  by  furnishing 
what  is  wanted. 

1567  Glide  9f  Godtie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  18  Thy  nychtbour  lufe, 
and  als  supplie  His  neid.  1600  Chester  PI.,  Bams  35  See 
these  p.igentes  played  to  the  beste  of  thelre  skill;  wher  to 
supply  all  wantes,  ehalbe  noe  wantes  of  good  will.  16*3 
MILTON  Ps.  cx.r.mi,  86  All  living  creatures  he  doth  feed, 
And  with  full  hand  supplies  their  need.  1666  MARVELL 
Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  189  Which  is  not  from  any  want 
of  ardor  in  the  House  to  supply  the  publick  necessityes. 
1784  COWPER  Task  in.  798  Some  private  purse  Supplies  his 
need  with  an  usurious  loan.  1817  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India 
iv.  v.  II.  165  If  [he]  withheld  the  revenues  and  supplied  not 
the  exigencies  of  the  state.  1901  CORDINGLEY  Diet.  Stock 
Exch.  T.  56  When,  .there  are  not  sufficient  shares  issued  to 
supply  the  demands  made. 

6.  To  furnish,  provide,  afford  (something  needed, 
desired,  or  used)  :  orig.  with  personal  snbj.  ;  later 
freq.  and  now  usually  with  impersonal  subj. 

c  15*0  SKELTON  Magnyf.  f  1908}  1663  That  he  knowe  not  but 
that  I  haue  supplyed  All  that  I  can  his  matter  for  to  spede. 
1624  WOTTON  Archit.  69  The  reception  of  light.. we  must 
now  supplie.. by  some  open  Forme  of  the  Fabrique.  1697 
DRYDEN  I  'irg.  Georg.  i.  221  Dodonian  Oaks  no  more  supply *d 
Their  Mast.  1700  —  Ovitfs  Met.,  Baucis  fy  Philemon  148 
What  their  tardy  feet  denied,  The  trusty  staff  (their  better 
leg)  supplied.  1704  PRIOR  Celia  to  Diinion  79  Nearer  Care 
..supplies  Sighs  to  my  Breast,  and  Sorrow  to  my  Eyes. 
1713  STEELE  Englishman  No.  7.  47  He  will  tell  you,  with 
his  Eyes  shut,  what  Province,  what  Mountain  supplied  the 
Liquor.  1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Set.  <y  Art  II.  387  All 
the  tin  used  in  England  is  supplied  by  the  mines  of  Corn 
wall,  which  furnish  3000  tons  annually.  1827  FARADAY 
Chfiit.  Manip.  xvt.  (1842)401  A  sound  cork,  perforated  so 
as  to  form  a  ring. . .  Half  a  dozen  of  these  will  supply  handles 
to  most  tubes.  1835  NEWMAN  Lett.  (1891)  II.  109  Byway 
of  showing  the  hopelessness  of  any  of  us  supplying  your 
desideratum.  1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.,  Org.  \.  46  In  order 
to  supply  the  hydrochloric  ether,  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  alcohol  is  placed  in  the  retort.  1910  D.  G.  HOGARTH 
in  Encycl.  /frit.  I.  248/2  The  fresco-paintings,  .of  Crete  have 
supplied  the  clearest  proof  of  it. 

t  b.  To  put  or  appoint  as  a  substitute.  (Cf. 
9,  10,  n.)  Obs.  rare. 

a  1618  RALEIGH  Maxims  of  State  (1651)72  [He]  feared 
that  David  would  supplie  Hena^it  in  his  place. 

7.  To  furnish  (a  thing)  with  what  is  necessary  or 
desirable ;  in  early  use,  without  constr.,  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of.  make  provision  for. 

1529  Rfgistr.  A  her  don.  (Maitland  Cl.)  I.  306  To  sustene 
supple  mentene  apperall  mend  and  uphald.  .pe  brig  forsaid. 
1588  KYD  Honseh.  Philos.  Ind.  103  Entertainment  of  guests, 
how  to  be  supplyed.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen,  I',  i.  i.  17  A  hundred 
A  lines- houses,  right  well  supply'd.  1605  in  Abstr.  Proto 
cols  Town  Clerks  of  Glasgow  (1896)  II.  116  Willing  to  set 
fordwart,  manteine  and  supply  thair  guid  and  godlie  pur- 
pois.  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  m.  ii.  40  Requesting  your  Lord 
ship  to  supply  his  instant  vse  with  so  many  Talents.  //>/</. 
iv.  ii.  47  Nor  ha's  he  with  him  to  supply  his  life.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  320  Feed  him  full  and  high  :  In 
dulge  his  Growth,  and  his  gaunt  Sides  supply.  1707  Curios, 
in  Hush.  (J-  Card.  264  The  Salts,  .contribute  very  much  to 
the  abundantly  supplying  the  Plants  with  what  is  requisite. 
1784  COWPER  Tiroc.  27  She.. With  flow'r  and  fruit  the  wil 
derness  supplies.  1^99  HAN.  MORE/VW.  Ed-uc.  (ed.  4)  1. 135 
To  supply  by  individual  kindness  those  cases  of  hardship 
which  laws  cannot  reach.  1884  H.  GIBBFS  in  Thompson 
Tumours  of  Bladder  59  The  growth  is  well  supplied  with 
blood-vessels. 

b.  trans/.  To  furnish  with  an  occupant,  tenant, 
or  contents  ;  to  fill.  poet. 
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1607  SHAKR.  Cor.  m.  iii.  35  Keepe  the  Chaires  of  lustice 
Supplied  with  worthy  men.  1607 —  Timon  in.  i.  18  An 
empty  box.,  which..  I  come  tointreat  your  Honor  to  supply. 
1715  POPE  Iliad  in.  64  Thy  figure  promised  with  a  martial 
air,  But  ill  thy  soul  supplies  a  form  so  fair. 

c.  Anat.  and  Phys.  Of  a  nerve  or  blood-vessel  : 
To  furnish  with  energy  or  nourishment  (the  part  or 
organ  to  which  it  is  distributed). 

1843  R.  J.  GRAVF.S  Syst.  Clin.  Mcd.  xxx.  397  The  branch 

E'lven  off  by  the  ulnar  nerve  to  supply  the  little  finger.   1899 
.  HILL  Man.  Hum.  Physiol.  xx.    181    The   right  and  left 
subclavian  arteries  supply  respectively  the  right  and  left 
shoulder  and  arm. 

8.  To  furnish  or  provide  (a  person)  with  some 
thing  ;  in  early  use,  without  constr.,  to  satisfy  the 
wants    of,  provide    for ;    now    usually,  to  furnish 
with  regular  supplies  of  a  commodity. 

1567  C.nde  $•  Goalie  B.  (S.T.S.)  8  Hono'ur  thy  Elderis ; 
and  thame  supplie,  Gene  that  thair  neid  of  the  requyre. 
1603  SHAKS.  Afeas.  for  J/,  v.  i.  212  This  is  the  body  That 
tooke  away  the  march  from  Isabell,  And  did  supply  thee  at 
thy  garden-house  In  her  Imngin'd  person.  1646  J.  HALL 
Poems  i.  10  Feathers.  .Which .  .might,  .stitch't  into  a  web, 
supply  anew  With  annuary  cloakes  the  \vandring  Jew. 
1686  tr.  Ckardins  Trav.  Persia  26  He  could  not  subsist  if 
they  should  refuse  to  supply  him.  1716  SWIFT  GnU'wer  \. 
1,  They  supplied  me  as  fast  as  they  could,  showing.. asto 
nishment  at  my  bulk  and  appetite.  1775  BURKE  Lett.,  to 
R.  Champion  (1844)  II.  31,  I  am  sincerely  thankful  to  you 
for  your  care,  in  supplying  us  with  the  earliest  intelligence. 
1827  LYTTON  Pelham  Ixxiii,  Can  Sir  Reginald  Glanville's 
memory,  .supply  him  with  no  probable  cause?  1878  JKVONS 
Prim.  Pol.  Econ.  30  China  supplies  us  with  vast  quantitus 
of  tea.  Mod.  (e.  g.  on  a  baker's  cart)  Families  supplied  daily. 

9.  To  fill  (another's  place) ;  esp.  (now  only)  to 
occupy  ns  a  substitute. 

c  '375  Sc,  Leg.  Saints  xii.  (Jlfatfa'as)  318  pat  we  stablyste 
ane  in  be  place,  pe  quhyle  to  supple  of  ludas.  1548  Ki  vor 
s.v.  Fungor,  Fungi  vice  afrcttius, ..  to  be  in  an  other  mannes 
steede,  to  supply  an  other  mannes  roume.  1596  SHAKS. 
Tarn.  Shr.  in.  ii.  249  Lucentio,  you  shall  supply  the  Bride- 
groomes  place.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  \\.  834  A  race  of  upstart 
Creatures,  to  supply  Perhaps  our  vacant  room.  1750  GRAY 
F.legy  82  Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  th'  unletter'd 
muse,  The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply.  1802  C.  JAMES 
Alilitt  Diet,  s.v.,  Covering  Serjeants  supply  the  places  of 
officers  when  they  step  out  of  the  ranks,  or  are  killed  in 
action.  1831  JAMKS  Phil.  Augustus  I.  ii,  The  place  of  his 
casque  was  supplied  by  a  large  brown  hood,  a  1859  MAC 
AULAY  Hist.  ting,  xxiii.  (1861)  V.  103  She  died;  and  her 
place  was  supplied  by  a  German  princess, 
•f-  b.  To  serve  ^a  turn).  Obs.  rare. 

1602  R.  CAREW  C0nHM&8fl  These  poore  instruments  for 
want  of  better  did  supplie  a  turne. 

1 10  To  fulfil,  discharge,  perform  (an  office  or 
function),  esp.  as  a  substitute  for  another.  Obs. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolfs)  VII.  133  This  Benedict  made 
pope  but  symple  in  connynge,  made  an  ojjer  pope  under 
hym  to  supplye  his  office.  1533  GAU  Richt  I'ay  104  Paul  sais 
notht  yat  it  is  sufficient  to  ane  bischoip  to  haiff  ane  prechour 
to  supple  his  office.  <  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXXVII. 
iii,  My  hart  in  office  lame,  My  tongue  as  lamely  fares,  No 
part  bis  part  supplies.  1626  in  loth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Conttn.  App.  v.  328  They  may  be  removeable..and  others 
chosen  in  his  or  their  place.. to  supply  the  residue  of  the 
said  yeere.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  1001  Let  us  seek  Death, 
or  hee  not  found,  supply  With  our  own  hands  his  Office  on 
our  selves.  1680  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  xii.  203  The  Joyners 
Mallet  would  supply  the  Office  of  this  Tool.  1748  Anson"s 
Voy.  n.  ii.  135  Mixed  with  wood-ashes,  to  supply  the  use  of 
tallow. 

11.  To  take  the  place  of;  to  serve  as,  or  furnish, 
a  substitute  for;  to  make  up  for  the  want  of;  to 
replace.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

ci6o6  ROWLANDS  Terrible  Battle  D  3,  [They]  fall  sicke ; 
and  die,.. and  others  them  supply.  1618  HOLTON  Flams 
To  Rdr.  (1636)  A  7,  The  words  which  are  here  and  there 
inserted.,  are.,  explanatory  of  the  Author's  meaning,  supply 
ing  marginal!  notes.  1642  D.  ROGERS  Xaaman  To  Rdr., 
Thou  art  worth  ten  thousand  of  us ;  if  we  dye,  wee  may  be 
supplied.  1667  MILTON  /*.  L.  x.  1078  A  comfortable  heat.. 
Which  might  supply  the  Sun.  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  8  Mar. 
1689,  The  Hearth  Tax  was  remitted  for  ever,  but  what  was 
intended  to  supply  it,. .is  not  nam'd.  1770  GOLDSM.  Des. 
Vill.  56  A  bold  peasantry,.. When  once  destroyed,  can 
never  be  supplied.  1818  CRI:ISK  Digest  (ed.  2}  VI.  332  The 
Court  has  no  power  to  strike  out  the  word  such  ;  and  if  they 
did,  what  are  they  to  supply  it  with?  1873  L.  WALLACE 
Fair  God  \.  xii,  Lamplight,  .ill  supplying  the  perfect  sun 
shine. 

12.  Of  a   preacher   or  minister :   To  occupy   (a 
church,  pulpit,  etc.)  as  n  substitute,  or  temporarily; 
to  act  as  'supply  '  for  (another) ;  also  absol. 

1719  SPOTS  WOOD  in  W.  S.  Perry  IHst.  Coll.  Amer.  Col. 
Ch.  (1870)  I.  202  When  the  Church  he  now  supplies,  became 
void  by  the  death  of  the  former  incumbent.  1788  M.  CUTLER 
in  Life,  etc.  (1888)  I.  434  Mr.  Dana  preached  here,  who  was 
supplied  by  Mr.  D.  Story.  1895  Cornh.  Mag.  Aug.  155 
To  'supply  the  pulpits  '  of  ministers  who  left  home.  1905 
H  A  RTING  Sardinian  Chapd  30  The  Rev.  Thomas  Gabb . .  for 
some  years. .'  supplied  '  at  Mrs.  Langdale's  private  chapel. 

t  Supply,  ».-  Obs.  Forms  :  4-6  supplie,  5-6 
supplye,  6  supple,  suply(e,  supply,  [a.  OF. 
(mod.F.)  supplier^  earlier  soup(p')hicr,  sopleier  :— 
L.  sttppliciire  (whence  also  Pr.  sopleiar,  sopliar, 
sophgar,  soplicar^  It.  supplicare,  Sp.  suplicar,  Pg. 
supplicar} :  see  SUPPLICATE  v.]  =  SUPPLICATE  v. 
a.  trans,  with  person  as  obj. 

^1374  CHAUCER  Roeth.  in.  pr.  viii.  (1868)  80  Vif  bou  wilt 
shynen  wij>  dignites,  bou  most  bysechen  and  supplien  hem 
bat  ^iuen  )x>  dignitees.  1474  CAXTON  Chesse  Ded.,  I  requyre 
&  supplye  your  good  grace  not  to  desdaygne  to  ressey ue  this 
lityll  sayd  book,  c  15*0  SKELTON  Magnyf.  (1008)  797  Why 
dost  thou  not  supplye,  And  desyre  me  thy  good  mayster  to 
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I*?     1539  St.  Papers  Hen.  I' I II,  I.  604,    I    supplie   Our    , 
l.lessed  Creatour  tosende  Your  Highnesencreace  of  honour.    | 

b.  intr.  (const,  to,  unto]. 

1489  CAXTON  faytes  of  A.  \.  i.  2,  I  supplye  humbly  to  the 
said  right  hie  offyce.  1491  —  Vitas  Pa.tr.  (W.  de  W.  1495) 
i  We  supplye  ryght  humbly  to  our  worthy  Sauyour  Ihesu 
Cryste  that  his  prompt  grace  maye  be  to  vs  presented.  1533 
St.  Facers  Hen.  K///,  I.  392  In  your  moste  humble  wise, 
ye  supplye  unto  us,  in  your  said  letters,  tograunte  unto  you 
our  lycence  [etc.J. 

c.  trans,  with  obj.  of  cognate  meaning :  To  pre 
sent  (a  request),  rare. 

1546  St.  Papers  lien.  K///,  I.  884  To  wryte  to  Hi*  Ma- 
jeste,  to  supplie  my  present  ^ute  to  his  Person. 

t  Supply,  v2  Obs.  [?  Alteration  of  SUPPLE  v. 
by  assimilation  to  SUPPLY  v.\  or  after  apply.}  = 
SUPPLE  v.  Hence  Supplying///,  a. 

1535  Goodly  Printer,  A  Prayer  for  the  mollifying  &  sup- 
plyeng  hard  hearts.  1544  PHAER  Regim.  Ly/e  (1560)  S  vj, 
To  supply  the  guinmes  and  the  sinewes.  1656  T.  de  Grey's 
Comfit.  Horsem.  (ed.  3)  137  By  applying  supplying,  or 
mollifying  Oyles  or  Unguents.  1660  GAUDES  God's  Gt. 
Detnonstr.  33  Mercy. .oyls  the  wheels,  and  supplies  the 
joynts,  that  Justice  goes  on  with  less  cry  and  complaint. 
1709  Temple  s  Misc.,  Ess.  Gout  {ed.  5)  59  They  drew  down 
the  Humours,  and  supplied  [earlier  edd.  suppled]  the  Parts, 
thereby  making  the  Passages  wider. 

Supplyable,  -ant :  see  SOPPLIABLB,  SUPPLIANT. 

Supplying  (syplai'in),  vbl.  J<M  [f.  SUPPLY  v.1 
+  -iNtP.J  The  action  of  SUPPLY  z*.l  in  various  \ 

senses  ;  tilling  of  a  place  or  vacancy  ;  substitution  ;    , 
f  supplementation  ;      f  assistance,     reinforcement 
(Sc.} ;  provision,  supply. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  453  Hou  cristis  chirche  is  dis- 
seyued  bi  suppHyng  of  vikeris,  it  bes  persouns  hen  absent     > 
be  while.    £1470  HENRY.  Wallace  i.  105  In  that  castell  the 
erle  gert  hald  thaim  in,  At  to  thar  men  with  out  thai  mycht    | 
nocht  wyn ;  Na  thai  to  thaim  suppleyng  for  to  ma.     1499 
Keg.  Privy  Seal  Scot.   1.46'!  The.  .suppleing  and  assist-    j 
ance  gevin  be  him  to  diuers  rebellis.     1570  T.  NORTON  tr. 
Noivi'l's  Catech.  73  That  thys  their  confirmation  should  he    ' 
taken  for  a  certauie  supplying   [orig.  snf>plementitm\  of 
Baptisme..as  though   liaptisme  els  were  vnperfect.     1586 
Acts  Privy  Council  (N.  S.)  166  The  said  summe.  .to  be  by    | 
him  employed  for  the  supplyinge  of  the  store  with  the  same 
parcells.     i6a$   DONNE    Sert/t.,    Christinas   Day  (1640)    22     j 
A  filling  of  all  former  vacuities,  a  supplying  of  all  empti-    I 
nesses   in  our   soules.     1625-6  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cantor. 
(1886)  I.  444  To  the  Glasier.  .for  ye  supplyeinge  of  paynted 
glasse.     i6a6  in  loth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Connit.  App.  v.  474  The 
supplicing  and  refreshing  of  the  needefull  exi^entes  of  the    , 
poore.     1643  BAKER  Chron.<  Hen.  F///,  38  The  Emperour 
gave  to  the  Master  of  Saint  lohns  of  H  Jerusalem  the  Island 
of  Maltas,  in  supplying  of  the   Island  of  Rodes,  which  the 
Turke..had  won  from  that  Order.     1682  in  Scott.  Antiq. 
(1901)  July  3  In  the.  .suppleing  of  vacant  places  within  the 
colledge.     1883  Athenaeum  26  May  661/1  Mysteries.. partly 
solved  by  the  supplying  of  a  date  or  a  name. 

So  Supplying-  />//.  #.1,  that  supplies. 

1798  HUTTON  Course  Math.  (1807)  II.  273  A.,  vessel,  .kept 
constantly  full  of  water,  by  a  large  supplying  cock  at  the 
lop.    1895  Daily  News  2  Jan.   5/7  The  credit  system  on    , 
which    the    fisheries,  .are    conducted    is.. perilous    to    the 
supplying  merchants. 

f  Supplying,  ppl.  a,:-  06s. :  see  SUPPLY  v.s 

t  Supply  HI  ent.   Obs.  rare.     Also  6  suppli- 
ment.  [f.  SUPPLY  v.1  +  -MENT.]  The  act  of  supply-    I 
ing,  or  what  is  supplied. 

1589  WARNER  Alt'.  Eng.  vi.  xxix.  129  If  wealth  l>e  said 
my  want,  I  say  your  Grace  doth  want  no  wealth:  And  my 
suppliment  shalbe  lone,  imploycd  to  your  health.  1611 
SHAKS.  Cymb.  in.  iv.  182  You  haue  me  rich,  and  I  will  neuer 
faile  Beginning,  nor  supplyment. 

Supplyment,  obs.  form  of  SUPPLEMENT. 

Suppoaille,  -ayle,  variants  of  SUPPOWELL  Obs. 

Suppois,  -oise,  -oiss,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  SUPPOSE. 

Suppoist,  Sc.  form  of  SUPPOST. 

t  Suppone,  v.  Chiefly  Sc.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  sup- 
pontre :  sec  SUPPOSE  v .  Cf.  Pr.  suppontr,  It. 
sopporrCi  Sp.  suponer,  PJJ.  $itpp6r^\ 

1.  trans.  To  substitute  fraudulently :  =  SUPPOSE 
v.  13. 

1541  St.  Papers  lien,  VII '/,  V.  231  Yat  ye  malefactouris 
may  be  punist  in  yair  awn  personis,and  na  uyeris  [  =  others]    ] 
supponit  in  yair  place. 

2.  To  think  or  believe  to   be   the   case,   be   of 
opinion  :    =  SUPPOSE  v.  i. 

c  1500  Lancelot  2230  Aduentur  b  non  so  cret  to  pref,  As 
I  suppone,  nor  }he  sal  It  esschef.  a  1578  I.INDKSAV  (Pits- 
cottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.S.)  I.  26  It  is  supponit  he  thocht 
seing  the  cuntric  swa  dewydit  aa  said  is  to  haue  had  sum 
reult  in  the  realme.  ^1587  MONTC;OMEIUB.S'<?««. Ixtv.  i,  lam 
sorie  that  30  suld  suppone  Me  10  be  one  in  lucre  to  delyte. 
1597  SKKSB  De  I'erb.  Sign.  s.  v.  Bastardus*  And  (as  I  sup 
pone)  na  reasone  can  be  given  quhairfore  it  is  so  called. 

b.  \\ithrefcrencetofutureevents:  To  look  for, 
expect,  anticipate  :    —  SUPPOSE  v.  4. 

c  1550  ROLL  AN  n  Crf.  Venus  i.  925  For  I  suppone  he  will 
me  hald  partie.  111578  LISDISAV  (Pilscotiie)  Chron.  Scot. 
(S.  T.  S.)  I.  21  To  haue  support  aganis  the  gouernour.. 
quhome  he  supponit  schortlie  to  cum  to  in  v  aid  him.  c  1614 
MURE  Dido  ff  sKncas  i.  976  She.. in  love  suppones  A 
sweeter  issue. 

3.  To  assume,  take  for  granted  :   =  SUPPOSE  v.    \ 
6,  9.     Also  as  conj.  —  SUPPOSE  v.  7  e. 

1536  HKLLENDBM  Cron.  Scot.  (i8ai)  I.  p.  Iv,  First,  I  sup-  i 
pone,  that  the  thing  that  I  say . .  be  nocht  takin  in  repreif  of 
every  man.  1637  On  I.KSI-IE  Eng.  Pop.  Cerent,  iv.  i.  3  Be 
cause  he  could  not  prove  this,  .tie  chooscd  to  suppone  it. 
1650  MURE  Cry  of  Blood  157  The  Taske  in  hand,  suppone 
the  hazard  great,  Yet  neither  cas*e,  nor  cure  are  desperate. 


a  1658  DUKHAM    Co  mm.   Revelation  \.   5.  (1660)  13    It  sup- 
pones   two  objects  of  Worship,  and   two   kinds  of  Divine 
Worship:  which  is  false. 
4.  To  place  under.  rare~°. 

1611  COTGK.,  Supposementi  a  supponing,  or  putting  of  a 
thing  vntler  another. 

Support  (s/>po-»Mt),  sb.  Also  5-6  supporte, 
6  suport.  [f.  SUPPORT  v.  Cf.  F.  support  (from 
i-ith  c.).]  I.  The  action  of  supporling. 

1.  The  action,  or  an  act,  of  preventing  a  person 
from  giving  way,  backing  him  up,  or  taking  his 
part ;  assistance,  countenance,  backing. 

1390  GOWKR  Canf.  III.  193  To  do  pile  support  and  grace, 
The  Philosophre..  A  tale  of  gret  essample  tolde.  £1430 
LYDC.  J//«.  Poems  iPercy  Soc.)  22  Lat  no  man  host.. Of 
tresoure,  riches,  rror  of  sapience,  Of  worldly  support.  1490 
CAXTON  Entydos  xxi.  76  Neuer  socours  ne  comforte  by  me, 
nor  of  my  supporte,  was  gyuen  to  theym.  1533  HLLLKNOEM 
Li~'y  11.  xiii.  (S.  T.  S.)  1.  179  Vetusius  consul  was  send  in 
bare  supporte.  c  1549  Reg.  Aberdon.  ^Maitland  Cl.)  II.  307 
Vtheris  gratitudis  helpis  supportis  and  guid  dedis  els  done 
to  ws.  a  1578  LISDKSAY  (Fuscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.) 
II.  163  They. .send  to  Ingland  for  suport..;  quhilk  suport 
was  grantit  to  lhame.  1777  BUKKE  Corr.  (1844)  II.  195 
When  you  find  men  that  you  ought  to  trust,  you  mu->t  give 
them  suppoit.  1802  NELSON  10  Nov.  in  Nicolas  Disp. 
(1845)  V.  30  Your  gallant  support  of  me  at  the  Battle  of 
Copenhagen.  1849  MACAL-LAY  Hist.  Eng.  vii.  II.  191  That 
the  great  plan .  .might  obtain  the  approbation  and  support 
of  his  father-in-law.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  ix.  §  3.  622 
Clarendon  was  still  strong  in  the  support  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

fb.  Phr.  (see  SUPPOETATION  i  b).   Obs. 

c  1430  LVDG.  Lyke  the  Audience  117  in  Pol.,  Re?,  fy  /.. 
Poems  (1903)  55  Vndir  support  of  his  [sc.  Christ's]  magnifi 
cence.  —  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  48  Under  support  of 
your  pacyence.  1493  Petronilla  41  (Pynson),  With  humble 
support  of  youre  audience  Peysed  youre  power  and  you  re 
holynesse  What  may  this  mene  ?  121500  I'lmvcr  fy  Leaf 
590,  I.,  put  al  I  had  seen  in  wry  ting.  Under  support  uf 
hem  that  lust  it  rede. 

C.  Spiritual  help ;  also  subjectively,  mental 
comfort. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  ix.  37  To  ignorantis  nocht  gaif  I 
my  teiching, .  .Nor  to  my  nychtbouris  support  of  my  pray, 
ing.  1673  FLAVKL  fount.  Life  xxxiii.  Wks.  1701  I.  170 
When  one  asked  holy  Mr.  Baines  how  the  Case  stood  with 
his  Soul,  he  answered;  'Supports  I  have,  tho' Suavities  I 
want.'  1793  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  177,  It  would  be  a 
matter  of  support  and  consolation  to  me.  1794  MRS.  RAD- 
CLIFFK  Myst.  Udolfiho  !i,  We  must  ask  support  from  above. 
1861  MRS.  STOWE  Pearl  Orr's  Isl.  iv.  26,  I  hope  the  Cap'n 
and  Mrs.  Pennel '11  get  some  support  at  the  prayer-meetin' 
this  afternoon.  1891  FARKAR  Darkn.  ty  Dawn  xviii,  She 
felt  a  sense  of  support  in  truths  which.,  kindled  her  imagi 
nation  and  touched  her  heart. 

d.  Corroboration  or  substantiation  (of  a  state 
ment,   principle,  etc.)  ;    advocacy  (of  a    proposal, 
motion,  etc.) :  chiefly  in  phr.  in  support  of. 

1771  Junius  Lett,  xlvii.  (1788)  260,  I. .feel  a  considerable 
pleasure  in  being  able  to  communicate  any  thing,  .in  sup 
port  of  his  opinions.  1857  J.  SCOTT  Common  Bench  Rep. 
N.  S.  I.  658  Overend,  Q.C.  and  Chandler,  in  support  of  the 
rule.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2}  V.  16  Nearly  all  of  [these 
wordsj.  .nave  the  support  of  some  poetical  or  other  autho 
rity.  1891  Law  Times  XCII.  105/1  The  evidence  to  be 
called  in  support  of  their  statement. 

e.  Mil.   The  action  of  supporting  other  troops. 
///  support',  acting  as  a  second  line.    (Cf.  5  b.) 

1805  JAMES  .Wiiit,  Diet.  (ed.  2)  s.  v.:  Line  of  support,  the 
second  line  in  action.  1892  G.  PHILIPS  Text  l>k.  Fortrf.,  etc. 
(ed.  5)  1 15  The  whole  of  these  troops,  whether  firing,  or  either 
in  support  or  in  reserve,  attrio.  1915  Times  29  Apr.  9/6 
From  a  support  trench,  about  600  yards  from  the  German 
lines,  he  observed  the  gas. 

f2.   Bearing  or  defraying  ^/"charge  or  expense. 

1591  Exch.  Rolls  Scot.  XXII.  102  Assignit  to  the  comptar 
in  support  of  the  chairgis  and  burding  of  his  office,  a  1700 
KVEI.VS  Diary  ai  Feb.  1666,  B'or  support  of  the  next  yeares 
charge. 

3.  The  action  <jf  keeping  from  failing,  exhaustion, 
or  perishing;  csp.  the  supplying  of  a.  living  thing 
with  what  is  necessary  for  subsistence;  the  main 
tenance  <yiife. 

1686  tr.  Chardin  s  Coronnt.  Solyman  98  A  very  great 
scarcity,  .of  all  things  necessary  for  humane  support.  1760 
FOOTE  Minor  \.  Wks.  1799  I.  239,  I  will  cast  him  out, 
as  an  alien  to  my  blood,  and  tru.st  for  the  support  of  my 
name  and  family  to  a  remoter  branch.  1774  GOLDSM. 
Nat,  Hist.  (1776)  VI.  169  All  fish,  .stand  in  need  of  air  for 
their  support.  1781  COWPER  Conv.  771  She  boasts. -That 
while  in  health,  the  ground  of  her  support  Is  madly  to 
forget  that  life  is  short.  1802  MARIA  EDGEWORTH  Moral  /"., 
Forester  xii,  She  had  a  large  family,  that  depended  upon 
her  labour,  and  her  character,  for  support.  1899  T.  CASTLK 
Introd.  Bot.  285  The  wonderful  provisions  for  the  proji.t^.i- 
tion  and  support  of  plants.  1856  FROI;HE///J/.  f-.ng.  i.  i.  66 
To  provide  some  other  means  for  the  support  of  the  impotent 
poor.  1857  MILLER  Elettt.  Cheat.,  Org.  ii.  55  Alone,  it  is  in- 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  life.  1915  R.  HOIMK-;  My  Police 
Crf.  Frieniis  v.  152  A  youth .  .being  found  about  the  streets 
without  visible  means  of  support. 

b.  The  action  of  contributing  to  the  success  or 
maintaining  the  value  of  something. 

1911  Times  19  Dec.  18/3  Rio  Tinto  [shares]  touched  71}  at 
one  time  on  French  support.  Ibid.  20/3  Egyptian  futures. . 
relapsed  to  9  to  1 1  points  below  last  night  under  Continental 
selling  and  poor  support. 

4.  The  action  or  fact  of  holding  up,  keeping  from 
falling,  or  bearing  the  weight   of  something  ;  the 
condition  of  being  so  supported. 

1663  PATRICK  Parab.  Pilgr.  i.  (1687)  2  His  Leggs  begin 
ning.,  to  fail  him,  and  to  deny  him  so  much  as  their  sup* 


port.  1671  MILTON  Samson  1634  Those  two  massie  Pillars 
That  to  the  arched  roof  gave  main  support,  a  1700  EVKLYN 
Diary  June  1645,  Without  any  support  of  columns.  1796 
Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVI.  47  The  pressure  of  the  fluid,  by 
\vhLh  the  solid  is  supported,  acts  upward,  in  the  direction 
of  a  vertical  line  (usually  called  the  line  of  support)  which 
passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  part  immersed. 
1812  Neiv  Bot.  Gard.  I.  94  Slender  steins  which  require 
support.  1842  GVVII.T  Archit.  Gloss.,  Points  of  Sttfpoit, 
the  points  or  surfaces  on  which  a  building  rests. 

b.  Sc:  Law.  The  resting  of  ihe  whole  or  part  of 
a  building  or  of  a  beam  on  the  property  of  the 
servient  tenement. 

1681,  1754  [>ee  SERVIENT  a.  2].  1838  W.  BKLL  Diet.  Law 
Scot.  s.  v.  Servitudes^  An  urban  servitude  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  houses:  to  this  tlass  belong  support,  OHCI  is 
farcndi,  tigni  immittendt,  stillicide. .,  light,  prospect,  /bid. 
s.  v.,  Where  a  servitude  of  suppoit  is  constituted  by  writing. 

II.  One  who  or  that  which  supports. 

5.  A  person  or  thing  that  upholds  or  sustains  (in 
Jig.  senses) ;   a  supporter,  '  prop  '.  '  stay  \ 

1594  KYD  Cornelia  iv.  ii.  201  High  loue  the  heauens 
among  (Their  support  that  suffer  wrong).  1649  JKK. 
TAYLOK  Gt.  Exemplar  m.  164  It  is  to  us  a  comfort  and 
support,  pleasant  to  our  spirits.  1671  MILTON  Samson  554 
O  madness,  to  think  use  of.  ..strongest  drinks  our  chief  sup 
port  of  health.  1710  OZKLL  tr.  ycrtoi's  Rom.  Rep.  I.  vi.  332 
Wholesome  Terror  was  the  Support  of  the  Sumptuary  I.au.-,. 
1741  SHENSTONE  yit<igem.  Hcrcnles  314  Nor  swells  the 
giape.  .Without  the  firm  supports  of  industry.  1831  Sc  on 
Ct.  Rob.  xxx,  [Hereward]  the  most  important  suppoit  of 
Comnenus  during  the  whole  of  that  eventful  day.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  1 1.  125  Institutions,  which. .h^d 
been  considered  as  the  strongest  supports  of  monarchical 
power. 

b.  Aft'/.  (/"/•)  A  supporting  body  of  troops  ;  the 
second  line  in  a  battle.  (Cf.  i  e.) 

1852  Buns  ,\'a7'a/ fy  Milit.  Diet.  u.  s.v.,  Supports  to  a  line 
of  skirmishers.  1875  BKDFUKD  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  vii.  (ed.  2) 
263  The  leading  boats  are  to  contain  skirmishers  andsuppoi  is. 

6.  That  which   supports  life  ;    supply  of  neces 
saries  ;  means  of  livelihood  or  subsistence  ;   t  for 
merly  sometimes  simply  —  loot],  provisions. 

1599  DALLAM  in  Early  V'oy.  Levant  (Hakluyt  Soc.)  S3  We 
carried  our  supportes  and  other  Lugedge  to  the  sea-sid. 
1611  Bible^  Transl,  Pref.f  i  Liuelyhood  and  support  fit  for 
their  estates.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  /"///,  n.  iii.  64  To  which 
Title,  A  Thousand  pound  a  yeare,  Annual!  support, ..he 
addes.  1789  Massachusetts  Spy '20  Aug.  ^(-2  We  now  doubt 
his  acceptance  of  that  place,  unless  a  decent  support  should 
be  annexed  to  it.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFKE  Rom.  J-'orest  III 
xx.  210  La  Luc.. tried  to  take  some  support  ;  but  the  con 
vulsions  of  his  throat  would  not  suffer  him  to  swallow.  1823 
SCOTT  Qnentin  D.  xxxv,  I  trust  there  is  chanty  enough 
among  the  noble  friends  of  my  house,  to  make  up  some 
support  for  the  orphan  of  Croye. 

b.  One  who  or  that  which  furnishes  means  of 
livelihood,  or  maintains  a  person  or  community. 

1745  POCOCKE  Descr.  East  II.  n.  n.  xxiii.  114  The  support 
of  this  place  is  a  great  export  of  white  wine.  1825  LAMH 
Elia,  Barbara  S — ,  Her  Mender  earnings  were  the  sole 
support  of  the  family.  1883  GILMOUR  Mongols  xxiii.  285  He 
was.  .the  sole  suppoit  of  his  father. 

7.  Anything  that  holds  up,  or  sustains  the  weight 
of,  a  body,  or  upon  which  it  rests. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  173  35  A  Supporte.  atfininiculmn. 
1681  H.  KEKPK  Mon.  ll'est»:.  23  That  curious  Chappell.. 
built  by  Henry  VII  whose  battlements,  Winduw-,  Support* 
and  adornments  speak. .the  magnificence  of  the  Koui  dcr. 
1817  FARADAY  Chetn.  Manip.  xxiv.  (1842)  648  A  crucible,.  . 
with  its  cover  and  a  support.  1854  J.  L.  PETIT  At  chit. 
Stud.  France  p.  viii,  Maik  the  directions  of  the  several 
thrusts  and  support*.  1875  UKNNKTT  &  DVKR  tr.  Sachs 
Bft.  in.  v.  782  Curvatures  caused.. by  the  pressure  of  sup 
ports  on  tendrils.  1879  R.  K.  DOUGLAS  Confucianism  iv. 
95  A  chair  which,  .stands  unevenly  on  its  feet  is  useless  as 
a  support. 

to.  Metapk.  =  SUBSTRATUM  i.  (Cf.  SUPFOKT 
v.  8  c.)  Obs.  rare. 

1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  n.  xxiii.  §  4  Because  we  cannot 
conceive,  how  they  (sc.  qualities]  should  sul>sj>t  alone,  nor 
one  in  another,  we  suppose  them  to  exL1-*  "i,  and  Mipported 
by  some  common  subject  j  which  Support  we  denote  by  the 
name  Substance. 

C.  Photogr.  The  substance  (as  glass,  paper,  etc.) 
which  supports  the  sensitive  film  on  which  the 
image  is  produced. 

1878  ABNKV  Photogr.  v.  -;6  In  the  collodion  process, .. the 
support  may  be  of  glass,  if  it  be  backed  with  some  dark- 
coloured  substance. 

Support  (s£p6Vjt),  v.  Also  4-5  supporte,  5 
suppoorte,  6  Sc.  suport  (pa.  pple.  contracted 
support),  7  subport.  [ad.  i,O)K.  supporter  (  =  \?r. 
siipportar,  It.  sopportare,  Sp.  su-t  soportar,  Pg. 
soportar,  sttpportar}^  ad.  L.  mpportare  to  convey,  f. 
sup — --  St'B-  25  +  portare  to  carry  (see  TOUT  £'.').] 

1.  trans.  To  endure  without  opposition  or  resist 
ance  ;  to  bear  with,  put  up  with,  tolerate.  (In 
mod.  use  often  a  gallicism.) 

1381  WYCI.IF  2  Cor.  \\.  i,  I  woldc  }c  schuldcn  Misteyne  a 
It  til  thin^  of  inyn  vnwysdom,  but  and  supportc  me  [gloss  or 
here  vp  me].  1388  —  Col.  iii.  13  And  supi*..n  }e  ei  In  >n  other. 
1455  in  Rep.  Hist.  .1/SS.  Comm.^  Var.  Coil.  IV.  203  All 
charges  and  taxes,. ye  shall  supfjortc  and  Iwre  to  your 
power.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  xvii.  143  The  vice  of  thy  Congest 
brother  suld  be  supportit  be  ra-*on  of  his  ignorance.  1654 
tr.  Scudery's  Curia,  Pol.  100  How  can  they  support  infamy 
as  a  matter  indifferent?  (11700  EVKLYN  Diary  25  July 
1673,  These  things  his  high  spirit  could  not  support.  1731 
FIELDING  Mod.  Husb.  iv.  iv,  I  know  several  women  of 
fashion  I  could  not  support  for  a  tiring  woman.  1773  MBS. 
CHAroNt  fmprcv.  .J//W (17741 1.  iii.  83,1  cannot  support  even 
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the  idea  of  your  becoming  one  of  those  undone  lost  crea 
tures  !  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xxv,  I  respectfully  de 
cline  to  receive  Mrs.  Rawdon — I  can't  support  that  quite. 
1897  Allbtttt's  Syst.  Med.  II,  433  Occasionally  it  [sc.  milk] 
is  not  well  supported  by  the  patient  in  any  form.  1901 
Daily  Mail  30  Oct.  4/4  He  prefers  to  support  the  poacher's 
intrusion  than  to  risk  shooting  at  him. 

f  b.  To  endure,  undergo,  esp.  with  fortitude  or 
without  giving  way ;  to  bear  up  against.  Obs. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  \,  in.  259,  I  a  heauie  interim  shall  sup 
port  By  his  deere  absence.  1605  — Lear  \.  iii.  197  His 
Ilaw'd  heart.. too  \veake  the  conflict  to  support.  1615  G. 
SANDYS  Trav.  146  Wrongs  and  contumelies,  which  they 
support  with  an  invincible  patience.  1671  MKS.  BEHN 
Fared  flfan:  i.  ii,  Prethee  how  does  she  support  this  news? 
a  1700  in  Cath.  Rcc.  Soc.  Publ.  (191 1)  IX.  336  A  greevious 
infirmity.  .wch  she  supported  w**1  great  patience,  and  Re 
signation.  1773  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs.  Tkrale  17  Aug.,  At 
supper  there  was  such  a  conflux  of  company  that  I  could 
scarcely  support  the  tumult.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFKE  Afyst. 
Udolpho  xxxviii,  If  *he  believed  herself  well  enough  to 
support  the  Interview.  1805  KMILV  CI.ARK  Banks  of  Donro 
II.  40  Neither  of  them  could  support  being  alone. 
O.  trans.  To  sustain  (a  contest),  rare. 

1801  S.  TUHNKR  Hist.  Anglo-Sax,  m.  ix,  II.  156  Within 
two  months  afterwards,  the  princes  of  Wessex  supported 
another  battle  with  the  recruited  confederates  at  Merton. 

2.  trans.  To  strengthen  the  position  of  (a  person 
or  community)  by  one's  assistance,  countenance,  or 
adherence;  to  uphold  the  rights,  claims,  authority, 
or  status  of;  to  stand  by,  back  up. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  157  And  ek  his  kinges  realte  Mot 
every  liege  man  conforte,  With  good  and  bodt  to  supporte. 
1424  in  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  8  Hen.  Vft  30  The  xxiiij  aldermen . . 
xal  ..supporten  the  inair .  .in  .  .counsel I  ghevyng,  in  walkyng 
with  hyrn  on  principal  dayes  and  in  procession,  c  1450 
LOVEI.ICH  Grail  xiv.  648  To  him  ward  ful  faste  he  gan  to 
Ride  Forto  supporten  him  at  that  Tyde.  1508  DUNBAK 
Poems  vii.  28  Oure  indeficient  adiutorie,.  .That  neuer  saw 
Scot  yit  indigent  nor  sory,  Bot  thou  did  hym  suport,  with 
thi  gud  deid.  1568  GKAKTON  Chron.  II.  70  Sending  to  the 
King,  to..desyre  him,  that  he  would  not  support  nor  main, 
tatne  his  enemie  within  his  Realme.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  \.  i.  84 
[They]  Make  Kdicts  for  Vsurie,  to  support  Vsurers.  1651 
HORCES  Leviatk.  n.  xxix.  168  So  was  Thomas  Becket.. 
supported  against  Henry  the  Second,  by  the  Pope.  1686 
tr.  Chard  in"  s  Coronal.  Solyman  104  Being  supported  by 
the  favour  of  his  Prince.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I. 
354  A  government,  supported  and  trusted  by  London.  1884 
A.  R.  PKNNISGTON  Wiclifv\\.  240  He  had  no  party  in  the 
country  to  support  him. 

b.  To  uphold  or  maintain  the  validity  or  autho 
rity  of  (a  thing)  ;  also,  to  give  support  to  (a  course 
of  action). 

1638  CHILUNGWORTH  Relig.  Prat.  iv.  §  16.  198  The  Dwels 
instrument  to  support  errours,  and  superstitions.  17x3 
ADDISON  Cato  i.  i,  To  form  new  battles,  and  support  his 
crimes.  1742  K.AMES  Decis.  Crt.  Sess.  1730-52  (1799)  45 
It  is  the  genius  of  law  to  support  deeds,  as  far  as  they 
can  be  supported.  1748  LD.  HARDWICKF,  m  Collect.  Juridica 
(1791)  383  The  recovery  suffered  by  him  was  before  the 
debts  were  paid,.. and  consequently  he  could  not  make  a 
good  tenant  to  the  prsecipe  to  support  his  recovery.  1800 
Addisons  Ref>.  ii  The  report  ..  did  not  pursue  the  sub 
mission  and  so  could  not  be  supported.  1882  PEBODY  Eng. 
Journalism  xx.  148  That  he  should  bring  out  an  evening 
paper  to  support  the  cause  of  the  Throne. 

t  c.  To  second,  corroborate ;  also,  to  intensify, 
as  by  contrast.  Obs.  rare. 

1720  OZELL  tr.  Vertofs  Rom.  Rep.  II.  vm.  28  These 
Advantages  in  Tiberius,  were  supported  by  a  noble  Air,  an 
engaging  Countenance  [etc.].  1778  SIR  J.  RKYNOLUS  Disc. 
viii.  (1876)  453  That  light  is  to  be  supported  by  sufficient 
shadow. 

f  3.  a.  refl.  To  assert,  maintain.   Obs.  rare~~*. 

1468  Paston  Lett.  II.  314,  As  I  support  metoallethe  world, 
I  put  nevyr  maner  ne  lyfelode  of  my  Maister  Fastolf  yn 
trouble. 

b.  To  back  up  in  a  statement  or  an  opinion. 

x686  W.  HOPKINS  tr.  Ratramnus  Dissert,  iv.  (1688)  65 
notey  Bertram. .determining  the  Sacramental  change  to  be 
Figuratively  wrought,  not  corporally, .  .and  supporting  him 
self  by  the  Testimony  of  St.  Augustine.  1744  AKENSIDE 
Pleas,  [wag.  Design  F  7  The  authority  of  Virgil.,  will  best 
support  him  in  this  particular.  1771  Juniits  Lett.  xlvi. 
(1788)  258  But  Junius  has  a  great  authority  to  support  him ; 
which.. I  accidentally  met  with  this  morning  in  the  course 
of  my  reading. 

C.  To  furnish  authority  for  or  corroboration  of 
(a  statement,  etc.);  to  bear  out,  substantiate. 

1761  FOOTE  Liar  ii.  Wks.  1799  I.  298  Sir  Ja..  .But,  for  the 
son,  you  never  — .  M.  Gr.  Sat  eyes  upon  him.  Sir  fa. 
Really?  M.Gr.  Really.  Sir  fa.  Finely  supported.  1782 
PRIESTLEY  Corrupt.  Chr.  I.  n.  212  [This]  is  not  at  all  sup 
ported  by  fact.  1817  SELWYN  Law NisiPrins(£&.  4)  II.  962 
To  support  an  averment  in  a  declaration  on  a  policy  of  insur 
ance  on  goods.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  i.  14  The 
advocates  of  both  [theories]  can  support  their  arguments 
with  an  appeal  to  experience.  1885  Law  Times  Rep.  LI  1 1. 
478/1  The  application  was  supported  by  an  affidavit  of  the 
applicant.  1895  Ibid.  LXXIII.  701/2  The  statute. .does 
not  seem,  .to  support  the  assertions  for  which  it  was  cited. 

d.  To  second  or  to  speak  in  favour  of  (a  propo 
sition,  or  one  who  makes  a  proposition)  ;  to  main 
tain,  or  contend  for  the  truth  of  (an  opinion,  etc.). 

1736  Gentt.  Mag.  VI.  718/1  This  Proposition  was  sup 
ported  and  inforced  by  the  D— ke  of  A— le.  1842  BISCHOFF 
woollen  Mann/.  II.  105  Lord  Wharncliffe.. promised  to 
support  Lord  Harewood  when  he  presented  the  petition  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  I.  445 
Godolphin..had  supported  the  Exclusion  Kill.  1860  TYN- 
DALL  Glac.  n.  xiii.  296  M.  Agassiz  supported  this  theory  for 
a  time. 

4.    To  provide  for  the  maintenance  of,  bear  the 


expense  of;  f  also,  to  provide  funds  to  meet  (ex 
penditure).     Now  only  with  immaterial  obj. 

c  1413  [see  SUPPORTING  vbl.  $b.  2].  1439  E.  E.  Wills  (1882) 
115  She  beryng,  yeldyng,  payng  and  supportyng  J>erof  J>e 
ferme  yerely,  and  ofr>er  charges  duryng  her  lyf.  1553  Ace. 
Ld.  High  Treat.  Scot.  X.  17^  To  the..wardane  of  the 
Myddill  Marchis,  to  support  his  expensis,  xl  Ii.  1585  [see 
SUPPORTING  vbl.  sb.  a].  1662  GERBIKR  Principles  15  Ten 
Thousand  Gilders  per  annum,  to  support  and  alter  what  he 
had  Built  amisse.  1691  T.  H[AI.E]  Ace.  New  Invent,  p.  Ixvii, 
No  allowance  of  any  Sallary  to  support  their  Office.  1705 
tr.  Bosnian's  Guinea  342  These . .  eat  of  the  best  that  is  to  be 
gotten  as  long  as  they  have  anything  to  support  it.  1817 
Part.  Deb.  801  That  they  supported  the  expenses  out  of  the 
interest  of  the  arrears  which  they  withheld.  1818  SCOTT 
Hrt.  Midl.'V\t  Allowances  for  the  purpose  of.,  supporting 
the  hospitality  of  the  representative  of  Majesty.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  336  This  luxury  was  supported 
by  a  thriving  trade. 

b.  Law.  Ot  an  estate  :  To  be  such  as  to  provide 
for  (a  remainder). 

1694  in  Salkeld  Reports  (1721)  576  The  contingent  Re 
mainder  to  him  was  not  discharged  by  the  vesting  in  the 
Crown.. because  of  the  Wife's  Estate,  which  is  sufficient  to 
support  it.  1766  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.xi.i66  A  lease  at  will 
is  not  held  to  be  such  a  particular  estate,  as  will  support  a  re 
mainder  over.  1772  FEARNE  Contingent  Remainders  (1791) 
424  1 1  was  agreed  that  such  limitation  was  void  as  a  contin 
gent  remainder,  because  there  was  no  freehold  to  support  it. 

5.  To  furnish  food  or  sustenance  for ;  to  supply 
with  the  necessaries  of  life. 

•  1430  LYDG.  Mitt.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  212  No  Corn  up 
growe  nor  grey  n..  Man  to  suppoorte.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace 
\\.  413  Syluer  thai  had,  all  with  him  has  he  tayne,  Him  to 
support.  1562  Aberd.  Kirk  Sess.  Rec.  (Spalding  Cl.)  7  Gif 
thai  support  nocht  thair  awin  fader  and  moder.  1650  CROM 
WELL  Let.  g  Sept.  in  Carlytc,  The  Ministers  in  England  are 
supported,  and  have  liberty  to  preach  the  Gospel.  1762-^71 
H.  WALPOLE  Virtue's  A  need.  Paint.  (1786)  V.  227  By  which 
community,  .he  had  been  supported,  after  he  became  in 
capable  of  business.  1791  J.  LONG  Voy.  Indian  Interpreter 
106  We  had  very  little  food,  but  fortunately  killed  three 
large  bears  in  the  middle  of  the  portage,  which  supported 
us  several  days.  1801  Farmer  s  Mag.  Apr.  193  The  burden 
of  supporting  the  poor  ought  to  be  sustained  by  all  ranks. 
1842  Miss  MITFORD  in  L'Estrange  Life  (1870)  III.  ix.  137, 
I  must  so  far  neglect  my  dear  father  as  to  gain  time  for 
writing  what  may  support  us.  1845  LlHGAKD  Anglo-Saxon. 
Ch.  (1858)  II.  xii.  204  During  the  winter  they  were  supported 
at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants. 

fb.  gen.  To  supply.  Sc.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1508  UUNBAR  TnaMariit  \Vcmen  467, 1  have  ane  secrete 
serwand.  .That  me  supportis  of  sic  nedis.  1632  LITHGOW 
Treti:  i.  25  This  Prouince  is  mainely  watered  . .  with  stately 
Po. ..The  Pviuers  Ladishe,  Montanello,  Delia  Guarda,  and 
other  forcible  streames  supporting  the  shoulders  of  it. 

c.  To  sustain  (the  vital  functions) ;  also,  to  keep 
up  the  strength  of  (a  sick  person). 

1704  FULLER  Med.  Gymn.  (1711)  103  A  Gentleman,  .found 
that  Riding  supported  him  as  much  as  the  Change  of  Air. 
1706  E.  WARD  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  56  The  poor 
Souls,  to  support  Nature,  are  oblig'd..to  spend  their  Pay 
upon  the  very  Wine  that  was  assign'd  to  them.  1786  J. 
HUNTER  Treat.  Venereal  Dis.  vi.  iii.  (1810)  530  The  patient 
must  be  supported.  1842  [see  NATURE  sb.  10  b]. 

d.  intr.  for  refl.  To  live  on.    [7.S. 

1870  W.  M.  BAKER  New  Timothy  232  (Cent.  Diet.)  We 
have  plenty  of  property ;  he'll  have  that  to  support  on  in  his 
preachin'. 

f6.    To  make  good,  repair  (a  deficiency),    rare. 

c  1449  [see  SUPPORTING  vbl.  sb.  3].  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems 
xxviii.  35  5e..Supportand  faltis  with  ^our  supple.  1563-7 
BUCHANAN  Reform.  St.  Andras  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  n  The  princi 
pal  sal  support  the  defectis  of  absens  of  the  public  reidar  and 
regentis. 

7.  To  bear,  hold,  or  prop  up  ;  to  keep  from 
falling  or  sinking;  ^occas.  to  carry  (the  train  of  a 
robe). 

c  1420  ?LVDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  1528  Next  whom  stood 
Moyses, ..  Aaron  &  Vrre,  hys  armes  supportyng.  a  1548 
HALL  Chron.^  Hen.  Vlf,  53  b,  Next  after  folowed  the  lady 
Cicile  suster  to  y*  quene  supporting  the  treyne  of  the  spouse. 
1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  /•'/,  n.  v.  14  These  Feet,  whose  strength- 
lesse  stayisnumme,  (Vnable  to  support  this  Lumpeof  Clay). 
1600  —  A.  Y.  L.  n.  vii.  199  Support  him  by  the  arme.  1667 
MILTON  /'.  L.  ix.  427  Stooping  to  support  Each  Flour  of 
slender  stalk,  whose  head.. Hung  dropping  unsustained. 
1786  ABEKCROMBiE(rar<£  Assist.  1 80  Rolling  grass,  trimming 
and  supporting  plants.  1842  LOVER  Handy  Andy  xxiv, 
Andy,  in  his  fall,  endeavouring  to  support  himself,  caught  at 
the  suspended  articles  above  him.  1862  Miss  BHADDON 
Lady  Audley  xxxii,  Her  perfect  chin  supported  by  her  hand, 
1885  'MRS.  ALEXANDER'  At  Bay  vi,  As  he  supported  his 
friend's  unsteady  steps. 

t  b.  reft.  To  hold   oneself   up,   keep  an   erect 
position.   Obs. 

1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  ii.  ii.  83  Here  am  I  left  to  vnder-prop 
his  Land,  Who  weake  with  age,  cannot  support  my  selfe. 
1727  (JAY  Begg.  Op.  \.  viii,  My  head  swims  !  I'm  distracted  1 
I  can't  support  myself — Oh  !  {Faints  in  a  chair.) 

fc.  To  give  one's  arm  to  (a  lady)  ;  to  take  (a 
person)  on  one's  arm.   Obs. 

1625  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser  i.  III.  201  The  Queen,  .came 
out .  .supported  by  the  Count  de  Tiliiers  her  Lord  Chamber 
lain.  1632  MASSINGER  City  Madam  \.  ii.  May  I  have  the 
honour  lo  support  you,  lady?  1768  STERNE  Sent.  y&jtrn.t 
Sword,  The  Marquis,  .supported  his  lady;— his  eldest  son 
supported  his  sister.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  xliv,  He  offered 
his  arm,  and  supported  her  into  the  small  ante-room. 

fd.  (Mil.)  To  support  arms,  to  carry  the  musket 
vertically  against  the  left  shoulder,  with  the  hammer 
resting  on  the  left  arm  held  horizontally  across  the 
body.   Obs. 

1833  Regitl.  Instr.  Cavalty  i.  28  Sentries  posted  with  ad 
vanced  arms  may  afterwards  '  support  '  them. 


e.  To  sustain  (a  weight  of  so  much). 
1726  LEONI  Albcrtis  Arckit.  vni.  vii.  II.  69/2  The  Wall 
ought  to  be  allowed  a  due  Thickness  for  the  supporting  such 
a  weight.  1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  <y  Art  II.  185  A 
piece  of  iron,  the  weight  of  which  is  rather  more  than  a  given 
magnet  will  support.  1831  BKEWSTER  Optics  x.  93  An  arti 
ficial  horse-shoe  loadstone,  which  carried  13^  oz.,.. at  last 
supported  31  oz.,  by  continuing  it  in  the  sun's  light. 

i'.  Her.  in  pass.  To  be  flanked  by  supporters. 
i562LEGH-4r7w/7ry88  b,  Supported  with  a  Mantiger  Argent 
.  .and  a  wiuerne  Or.  1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  vi.vii.  280  [A 
shield]  Supported  by  a  Lion  Rampand,  gardant .  .and  an 
Vnicorne.  1864  BOUTELL  Her.  Hist.  <V  Pop.  xix.  (ed.  3)  296 
Each  shield,  .is  supported  by  figures  of  angels. 

8.  To  constitute  the  substratum  of  (a  structure) ; 
to  sustain  in  position  above,  have  on  it  or  at  the  top. 

1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  i.  194  The  second  Bridge,  .is  supported 
with  pillars  of  wood.  1686  PLOT  Staff ordsk.  372  The  whole 
[town-hall]  being  supported  with  a  curious  Portico  of  arch- 
work.  1759  BROWN  Compl.  Farmer  98  Let  the  board  be  a 
little  supported  by  two  ledges.  1796  WITHERING  Brit.. 
Plants  (ed.  3)  II.  337  Spokes  of  the  umbel  from  3  to  7,  each 
supporting  only  i  rlower.  1842  LOUDON  Suburban  Hort. 
504  The  floor  of  the  pit  may  be  supporied  on  arches.  1863 
LYKLL  Antio.  Man  ii.  17  These  [piles]  have  evidently  once 
supported  villages.  1907  Verney  Memoirs  I.  3  '  Andirons  ' 
in  front  to  support  the  logs  of  wood. 

f  b.  Her.  in  pass,  (see  quots.).  Obs. 
1562  LEGH  Armory  109  If  a  Pale  be  vpon  a  Lion,  or 
any  other  beast, . .he  is  debrused  with  a  Pale.  But  if  the 
beast  be  on  the  Pale,  then  that  beast  is  supported  of  the 
same  Pale.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.^  Supported^  in  Heraldry,  a 
Term  apply'd  to  the  uppermost  Quarters  of  a  Shield,  when 
divided  into  several  Quarters;  these  seeming,  as  it  were, 
supported  or  sustain'd  by  those  below..  .The  Chief  is  also 
said  to  be  supported  when  it  is  of  two  Colours,  and  the 
upper  Colour  takes  up  two  Thirds  of  it :  In  this  Ca^e  it  is 
supported  by  the  Colour  underneath. 

t<3.  Metaph.  To  be  the  subject  or  substratum  of. 
(Cf.  SUPPORT  sb.  7  b.)  Obs. 

1656  JEANES  Fuln.  Christ  154  There  Is  an  ability  in  the 
person  of  the  word,  to  suppositate.  .the  manhood,  and  there 
was  a  capacity  in  the  manhood  to  be  assumed,  supported, 
and  terminated  by  the  person  of  the  word.  1690  [see  SUPPORT 
sb.  7bJ.  1710  BERKELEY  Princ.Httw.  Knowl.i.  §  68  It  must 
be  observed,  that  it  [sc.  matter]  supports  nothing  at  all. 

9.  To  keep  (a  person,  his  mind,  etc.)  from  failing 
or  giving  way ;    to  give  courage,  confidence,   or 
power  of  endurance  to. 

1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Kei1.  Pro!.,  Heere's  the  prop  that 
doth  support  our  hopes.  1611  Bible  i  Ksdras  viii.  52  That 
the  power  of  the  Lord  our  God,  should  be  with  them  that 
seeke  him,  to  support  them  in  all  wayes.  f  1655  MILTON 
znd  Sonn.  to  C.  Skinner  9  What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask  ? 
The  conscience,  Friend,  to  have  lost  them  overply'd  In 
libertyes  defence.  1667  —  P.  L.  xn.  496  With  inward  con 
solations  recompenc't,  And  oft  supported  so  as  shall  amaze 
Thir  proudest  persecuters.  1719  WATTS  Ps.  CXLVI.  vi,  The 
Lord  supports  the  sinking  mind.  1779  yI/7>/w  No.  63  p  9  He 
was  supported  by  the  conscious  admiration  of  those  country 
men  whom  he  had  left.  1818  Miss  FEKRIER  Marriage  n. 
xxil,  They  are  wonderfully  supported  and  behave  with 
astonishing  firmness.  1838  LYTION  Leila  iv.  iv,  'Support 
me  O  Redeemer,'  she  murmured. 

fb.  refl.  (occas.  intr.)  To  bear  up  under  an 
infliction  or  against  an  untoward  event.  (Cf.  I  b.) 

1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  192  Though  a  man  bee 
nev[e]r  so  shamefaced,  yet  may  he  support  himselfe  by  the 
helpe  of  a  good  conscience.  1756  AMORY  Buncle  (1770)  IV. 
88  As  to  myself. .  I  brought  a  consumption  into  the  world  with 
me,  and  by  art  have  supported  under  it.  1777  JOHNSON 
Let.  to  Mrs.  Tkrale  22  Oct.,  Against  a  blow  so  sudden,.  .1 
wonder  that  she  supports  herself. 

10.  a.  To  maintain  unimpaired,  preserve  from 
decay  or  depreciation. 

1515  BARCLAY  Eglogcs  iv.  (1570)  C  vj  b/i  Supporting 
luslice,  concorde  and  equitie.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  n.  y, 
Some  benefytes  supporteth  the  same  [lyfe  of  grace  in 
our  soules],  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  i.  iv.  287  Men.. That., 
in  the  most  exact  regard,  support  The  worships  of  their 
name.  1628  T.  BALL  Life  Preston  (1885)  163  The  IX  used 
all  his  friends  for  to  support  &  keepe  in  power  this 
statute.  1710  PRIDEAUX  Orig.  Tithes  i.  5  His  Worship  be 
provided  for  with  such  a  part  of  our  substance,  as  may  be 
sufficient  to  support  it.  1802  JAMES  Afilit.  Diet.  s.  v.(  To 
support  the  ancient  character  of  the  corps.  1891  (AKRAR 
Darkn.  %  Dawn  xlv,  The  brave  and  honest  Corbulo,  who 
had  supported  the  fame  of  Roman  courage  on  so  many  a 
hard-fought  field. 

b.  To  preserve  from  failure,  contribute  to  the 
success  of  (an  undertaking) ;  also,  to  maintain  (a 
price). 

1779  SHERIDAN  Critic  i.  i,  On  the  first  night  of  a  new  piece 
they  always  fill  the  house  with  orders  to  support  it.  1855 
Poultry  Chron.  III.  551  For  wheat  the  quotations  of  Mon 
day  were  barely  supported.  1898  IVestm.  Gaz.  24  Oct.  9/3 
Indian  gold  shares  have  been  supported. 

C.  To  maintain  in  being  or  in  action  ;  to  keep 
up,  keep  going ;  to  provide  the  necessary  matter 
for.  (Cf.  4,  5  ;  see  also  1 1.) 


time  supporting  a  fictitious  gaiety.  1778  Miss  BURNKY 
Kvelina  Ixiii,  I  supported  no  part  in  the  conversation.  Ibid. 
Ixxvi,  I . .  wished  Lord  Orville  had  supported  his  own  reserve, 
and  suffered  me  to  support  mine.  1785  SWINBURNE  Trav. 
II.  xliv.  307  The  conversation  .  .was  well  supported  till  mid 
night.  1812  SIR  H.  DAVY  Chem.  Phihs.  3  A  species  of  air 
that  supports  flame  m  a  superior  degree.  1826  A  rtof  Breiv* 
i«^(ed.  2)  31  Keeping  a  quantity  of  this  fermentable  matter 
unattenuated,  in  order  to  support  the  natural  consumption. 
1838  LYTTON  Alice  viii.  vii,  Fear  not.  .support  your  courage 
—nothing  shall  harm  you.  1856  FROUUE  Hist.  Eng.  II.  viii. 
252  The  earth  will  not  support  human  life  uncultivated. 


SUPPORTABLE. 

1875  JEVONS  Money  (1878)  254  A  town  which  is  able  to  sup 
port  two  banks. 

nbsol.  18x7  LYTTON  Pclkain\\\.  iv,  If  it  can  create,  can  it 
not  also  support? 

d.  Of  specie  :  To  guarantee  the  convertibility  of 
(a  paper  currency). 

1868  ROGERS  Pol.  Econ.  iv.  (1876)  38  Great  part  of  this 
[specie]  is  used  to  support  the  notes  which  circulate  within 
the  country. 

11.  To  sustain   (a  character)   in  a  dramatic  per 
formance ;  gen.  to  act  or  play   (a  part),   bear  (a 
character),  maintain  (a  certain  behaviour  or  course 
of  conduct). 

1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  48  p  4  They  supported  a  general 
Behaviour  in  the  World  which  could  not  hurt  their  Credit  or 
their  Purses,  a  1763  SHENSTONE  Ess.  Wks.  1765  1 1.  40  The 
higher  character  a  person  supports,  the  more  he  should  re 
gard  his  minutest  actions.  177$  SHERIDAN  St.  Patrick's 
Day  i.  ii,  I  hate  militia  officers,,  .clowns  in  military  masquer 
ade,  wearing  the  dress  without  supporting  the  character. 
1791  Tkeatr.  Guardian  No.  6.  61  The  characters  were 
admirably  supported.  1801  STRUTT  Sports  $  Past.  in.  vi. 
224  Persons  capable  of  well  supporting  assumed  characters. 
1888  BKYCE  Amer.  Commiti.  I.  105  In  order  to  support  the 
rSU  which  they  unconsciously  fall  into  when  talking  to 
Kuropeans. 

12.  To  give  assistance  to  in   a  battle,  esp.   by 
a   second  line  of  troops;  to  act  with,  second  (a 
leading  actor)  ;  to  assist  as  a  subordinate  in  a  con 
test,  a  musical  performance,  or  the  like.     (Cf.  2.) 

1848  ALISON  Hist.  Eur.  liv.  §  69  (ed.  7)  XII.  115  As  Junot 
perceived  that  their  attack  did  not  at  once  prove  successful, 
they  were  supported  in  the  end  by  the  whole  reserve  of  in 
fantry  under  Kellerman.  1876  VOYLE  &  STEVENSON  Milit. 
Diet.  s.  v.  Skirmishers^  To  support  them  [sc.  skirmishers] 
when  weakened,  .is  the  duty  of  the  supports.  1889  Harper's 
bftig.  Nov.  871/1  As  Ophelia, .  .she  supported  the  elder 
Booth.  1901  Daily  Citron.  23  Nov.  9/5  Whaley  is  grandly 
supported  by  the  two  Milburns.  191011  A,  \v.  WARD  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  VIII.  534/2  Metropolitan  '  stars*  travelled. . 
generally  alone,  sometimes  with  one  or  two  subordinates  in 
their  tram,  and  were  '  supported'(  as  the  phrase  went,  by  the 
stock  company  of  each  theatre.  1913  Times  14  May  6/2 
The  battalion  had  established  its  firing  line  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  canal  with  its  machine  guns  and  the  Field  Artillery 
section  supporting  the  attack. 

b.  To  occupy  a  position  by  the  side  of,  with  the 
object  of  giving  assistance  or  encouragement ; 
hence,  to  assist  by  one's  presence  or  attendance. 

[Cf.  quot.  1424  in  sense  2,  and  the  following: — 

1697  DKYDKN  /  'trg.  Georg.  iv.  316  The  servile  Rout  their 
careful  Caesar  praise.  .They  crowd  his  Levees,  and  support 
his  Throne.) 

1886 .)/<(»<;/;.  Examiner  14  Jan.  5/6  Mr.  Gladstone  was  sup- 
ported  right  and  left  by  Lord  Hartington  and  Sir  William 
Harcourt.  1896  Pall  Mall  Slag.  Jan.  105  The  Viceroy 
and  Vicereine  stand  before  Tippoo's  throne,,  .supported  on 
either  side  by  the  leading  officials.  1913  Times  7  Aug.  8/5 
Sir  W.  Watson  Cheyne,  who  presided,  was  supported  by 
many  highly  distinguished  surgeons. 

Supportable  (s#p6.*utab'l),  a.  .  [ad.  L,  *snp- 
portiwtliS)  f.  supporidre  to  SUPPORT:  see  -AHLK. 
Cf.  F.  supportable.] 

I.  In  active  sense. 

fl.   Affording  support  or  assistance.  Obs.  rate. 

1533  BKLLKXUEN  Livy  i.  viii.  (S.T.S.)  I.  49  pe  favoure  of 
guddis  apperit  to  bame  sa  supportabill  and  helplie  in  all  thare 
bninac. 

II.  In  passive  sense. 

2.  Bearable,  tolerable,  endurable. 

a  1577  SIR  T.  SMITH  Commw.  Eng.  tu.  iv.  (1584)96  This 
thing  seemed  not  supportable  to  the  noble  prince  King 
Henrie  the  eight.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  v.  i.  145  Supportable 
To  make  the  deere  losse,  haue  I  meanes  much  weaker  Then 
you  may  call  to  comfort  you.  1637  BASTWICK  Litany  \\.  18 
It  is  a  prodigious  wickednes..and  a  thing  not  supportable 
to  compare  the  Creator  of  all  things  to  the  creature,  a  1691 
BOYLE  Hist.  Air  (1692)  158  The  steams  of  their  carcases 
would  make  the  air  so  stinking  and  offensive,  that  it  was 
scarce  supportable.  1711  ADDISON.S/»^C/.  No.  169  P  3  Good 
nature,  .makes  even  roily  and  Impertinence  supportable. 
1784  COWPKK  Task  v.  604  The  loss  of  all  That  can.. make 
frail  life.  Short  as  it  is,  supportable.  1810  VINCK  Astron. 
xxj.  228  It  grew  very  faint,  and  was  easily  supportable  to  the 
naked  eye.  1894  STEVFSSOS  &  OSBOUHNE  Ebb  Tide  i.  i, 
The  thought  of  death  is  always  the  least  supportable  when 
it  draws  near  to  the  merely  sensual  and  selfish. 

b.  Capable  of  being  successfully  resisted. 
iyn  in  tpth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm,  App.  v.  157  Their. , 
a^sall1t  with  --uch  numbers  not  being  supportable. 

3.  Capable  of  being  maintained,  confirmed,  or 
made  fjood ;  defensible. 

1631  J.  BUKGKS  Answ.  Rejoined  $4,  Some  reason  support 
able  by  the  word  of  God.  1793  WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writ. 
1891  XII.  290  To  take  fair  and  supportable  ground  I  con 
ceive  to  be  pur  best  policy.  181*  J.  J.  HP.NKY  Camp.  agst. 
Q*tt*C  173  These  ideas  are.  .supportable  by  the  authority  of 
•»oine  of  the  best  phy-.iuans.  1885  La-M  Times  Rep.  LIII. 
481/1  Bills  containing  charges  which  might  not  be  support, 
able  on  taxation. 

4.  In  physical  sense :  Capable  of  being  held  up 
or  sustained,  rart. 

1831-4  DE  QUINCKY  Cjes.ns  Wks,  1859  X.  83  Obliged  to 
i  over.,  each  space  upon  which  they  trude  with  parts  of  their 
dress  in  order  to  gain  any  supportable  footing. 

Hence  Support»bi  lity,  Suppo  rtableneas,  the 
quality  or  condition  of  being  supportable ;  Sup- 
po-rtablyd*/?'.,  in  a  supportable  manner,  endurably. 

a  1660  HAMMOND  Strni.  .\fatt,  jci.  jo  Wks.  1684  IV.  477 
The  supportableness  of  the  burthen.  1846  WORCESTER, 
Supportably.  iMvCARLVUi  Rtntix.  (1881)  II.  ii.  339  My  new 
illustrious  '  study  '  was  definable  as  the  lea>i  inhabitable  . 
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bit  of  human  workmanship  in  that  kind. . .  But,  by  many  and 
long-continued  efforts..  I  did  get  it  patched  together  into 
something  of  supportability. 

t  Supportal.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  -ayle.  [f. 
SUPPORT  v.  +  -AL  5  (t -««/?).]  =  SUPPORT^,  i,  5. 

14..  in  Tutuiale's  Vis.  (1843)  07  Thou  art  oure  scheld  and 
oure  supportayle.  1574  J.  DEE  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men,  (Camden) 
34  Uppon..hope,  that  som  nedefull  supportal  wold  be  for  me 
..devysed.  11618  SYLVESTER  Miracle  of  Peace  Hi,  Thou 
Nurse  of  Vertues,  Muses  chief  supportall. 

t SuppO'rtance.  Obs.  [f. SUPPORTS.  +  -A.NCK.] 

1.  Assistance,  backing  ;   =  SUPPORT  sb.  i,  i  c. 

c  1490  Plumpton  Corr.  (Camden)  74,  I .  .desire.. that  in 
such  things  as  my.. beloved  Cosin,  Mary  Gascougne,  hath 
to  doe  with  you,.. that  ye  will  give  unto  hir  ayde  and  sup- 
portance.  1596  SPENSER  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  668/2  He 
i>  like  to  make  a  fowlestirre  there,  though  of  himselfeof  noe 
power,  yet  through  supportaunce  of  some  others.  1601  SHAKS. 
Tiuel.  N.  in.  iv.  329  He  will  fight  with  you  fors  oath  sake: 
. .  therefore  draw  for  the  supportance  of  his  v  owe,  he  protests 
he  will  not  hurt  you.  1608  HEY  WOOD  Lucrece  Wks.  1874  V. 
204  We  are  ot  our  selfe  Without  supportance,  we  all  fate 
defie,  Aidlesse.  1625  UP.  MOUSTAGU  APJ>.  C&sar  n  Those 
two  Townes  and  States,  next  unto  God,  have  stood  by  sup- 
portance  of  the  Crowne  of  England.  1631  GOUGE  GoeCs 
Arro^vs  iii.  §  44.  264  Christ .  .returned  to  prayer  againe  and 
againe,  and  found  sufficient  supportance.  1638  G.  SANDYS 
Parapkr.  Div.  Poems,  Ps.  cix,  That  they  may  know,  .how 
I  by  Divine  Supportance  stand. 

transf.  1589  OR  RENE  Mcna.ph.on  (Arb.)  63  [Thou]  that 
earst  while  wert  honoured  in  euery  mans  eye  through  the 
supportance  of  thy  beautie. 

2.  Maintenance,  sustenance;    =  SUPPORT  sb.  3. 
1593  NASMK  Christ's  T.  (1613)  67  She  was  constrained  ifor 

her  hues  supportance).. to  kill  him  and  roast  him.  1595 
Wills  Sf  Inv.  .V*.  C.  (Suttees  1860)  280  To  the  releaffe  and 
supportance  of  such  as  she  shall  fynd  to  be  vertuusly  dis 
posed.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  108  For  the  supportance  of 
his  owne  estate.  1631  HEY  WOOD  Lontion"s  Jus  f/on.  Wks. 
1874  IV.  274  Hy  these  types  and  symboles  of  Honour.. all 
other  infer iotir  Magistracies ..  receive  both  being  and  sup 
portance,  1644  ]VS?,QT  Angel  flfEphesus  31  As  if  the  Church 
did  give  supportance  and  stabilitie  to  the  truth.  1659  Lat^y 
Alimony  u.  vi,  Th'  Court.. for  supportance,  Allots  u.s  Ali- 
mony.  1830  W.  TAYLOR  /list.  .S"«rr-.  Germ.  Poetry  III.  19 
Orphan  of  father  betimes,  on  her  I  was  thrown  for  sup. 
portance. 

3.  The  action  of  supporting,  propping,  or  holding 
up ;    =  SUPPORT  sb.  4. 

1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  in.  iv.  32  Giue  some  supportance  to 
the  bending  twjgges.  1604  TOOKEK  Fabrique  Ch.  vi.  116 
Chap.  6.  Of  supportance  and  keeping  the  fabrique  of  the 
church  vpright.  1611  GOU<;K  God's  Arrtnvs  iii.  §48.27; 
This,  .supportance  of  Moses  hands  in  regard  of  his  bodily 
weakne.sse.  1664  POUER  I'.xp.  Philos.  i.  5  The  other  four 
legs,  .by  which  she  [sc.  the  fly]  layes  hold  on  the  rugosities 
..of  all  bodies  she  walks  over,  even  to  the  supportance  of 
her  self,  though  with  her  hack  downwards.  1804  W.  TAY 
LOR  in  Ann.  Res.  II.  351  To  estimate  our  well  being  by  the 
weight  of  our  burdens  and  place,  like  caryatids,  our  per 
fection  in  our  supportance. 

\\>.  fig.  Applied  to  the  relation  of  a  subject  to 
an  attribute:  cf.  SUPPORT  sb.  7  b,  v.  8  c.  Obs. 

1656  JEANES  Mixt.  Schol.  Div.  83  The  supportance  of  the 
flesh  in,  and  union  with  the  person  of  the  word, 

4.  That  which  supports  (in  various  senses  . 

1597  MIDDLETON  Wisd.  Solomon  ix.  4  My  crowne  doth 
want  supportance  for  to  beare.  1610  HOLLAND  Ctimdens 
firit.  i.  427  A  twofold  supportance  that  it  had  on  either 
side  to  uphold.. the  lofty  top.  1617  COLLINS  Def.  Bp.  Ely 
i.  i.  17  As  Peter  of  the  Churche,  so  these  words  of  Peter, 
a  semblable  supportance.  1631  MASSINGEK  Believe  as  You 
List  n.  ii,  The  tribute  Rome  receives  from  Asia,  is  Her  chief 
supportance.  1638  FORD  Fancies  i.  iii.  Name  and  honour  : 
What  are  they?  a  mere  sound  without  supportance.  1830 
W.  TAYLOR  Hist.  Sttrv.  Germ.  Poetry  I.  313  So  Boreas,.. 
The  blooming  hop,  and  its  supportance,  (lings. 

f  Supportasse.  Obs.  (or  Hist.}  [Obscure  for 
mation  on  SUPPORT  v. ;  perh.  an  error.]  =  SUP 
PORTER  3  b. 

1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abuses  i.  (1879)  52  A  certain  deuice 
made  of  wyers, ..  whipped  ouer  either  with  gold,  thred, 
siluer  or  silk,  and  this  hee  [sc.  the  Devil]  calleth  a  support- 
asse,  or  vnderpropper.  This  is  to  be  applyed  round  about 
their  necks  vnder  the  ruffe,,  .to  beare  vp  the  whole  frame 
and  body  of  the  ruffe  from  falling  and  hanging  down.  1902 
Athcnxum  2  Aug.  163/3  pla*e  x\vi.  shows  a  vandyked  ruff 
with  its  supportasses. 

t  Supportation.  Obs.  Also  5  subp-,  6 
soportacion.  [a.  OF.  supportation,  ad.  late  L. 
sttpportdtiO)  -dtiem^  f.  supportare  to  SUPPORT.] 

1.    Assistance,  countenance  ;    «  SUPPORT  sb.  i. 

^1386  CHAUCER  AttH6.  r  176  They  wol  yeue  yow  Audi 
ence  and  lookynge  to  supportacion  m  thy  presence,  and 
scorne  thee  in  thyn  Absence.  14x6  LYDG.  De  Gut'/.  Piirr. 
9182  Deff,  and  also  specheles.  And  off  no  rcputacioun,  Nc 
wer  thy  supportacioun.  1497  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  408/2  That 
no  Lorde.  .receyve,  .Pilours,  Xobt>ours..or  cny  other  open 
mbdCMr,  so  that  the  parties  greved .  .shal  not . .  pursue  ayenst 
hem  la  we  fully,  bycause  of  such  supportation  of  Lordeship. 
1433  LvtJG.  St.  Edmund  \.  1023  Al  envyous  supplantadoun 
Hadde  in  his  siht  no  supponacioun.  145*  in  Ellis  Orig. 
Lett.  Ser.  L  1. 1»  With  the  help  and  supportation  of  Almighty 
God,  and  of  our  Lady.  1485  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  322/1  The 
said  Morgan.. hath  greate  supportacion,  and  is  mighty  in 
ihe  said  Shyre.  1515  BARCLAY  Egloges  iii.  (1570)  C  lij/i 
Their  thclt  and  fraudes,  and  their  extortion  And  of  mi»- 
liuers  their  supportation.  1553  in  Ellis  Orif.  Lett.  Ser.  u. 
II.  -MJ,  I  utterly  denye  to  Smyth  any  supportacion  at  my 
h andcs  in  any  of  his  misdemenors  aeatnst  my  Lorde.  1603 
KNOLLKS  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  453  Purposing  by  the  sup 
portation  of  his  father,  to  make  himselfe  lord  and  Soveraign 
. .  of  all  Latium.  16^0  W.  I),  tr.  Comenius'  Gatt  Lat.  Unl. 
(  660  Let  the  atturme.  .not  fail  his  client  (as  being  one  that 
..relies  upon  his  supportation).  1659  HAMMOND  On  /'i, 
cxlvL  9  Shut  out  from  all  sorts  of  humane  supportation. 


SUPPORTATION. 

I        b.   Used  in  formula:  of  supplication  or  submis 
sion,  esp.  under  or  with  supportation  of\    =  Sl'P- 
'    PORT  sb.  i  b. 

14*6  Pol.  Poems  (KollsJ  II.  133  Undir  favoure  and  sup- 
pprtacioun,  Thus  I  begyn  on  my  translacioun.  1426  LYDG. 
De  Gait.  Pi/gr.  16866  And  certys,  lady,  with  SupportacSon 
off  your  grace  [etc.],  c  1460  METHAM  /(  ~ks.  (1916)  145,  I,  the 
endygter  in  Englysch,  haue  folowyd  the  sentens  off  ther 
wordys,  vndyr  the  supportacionys  off  my  mast  cry  s  in  this 
syens.  1519  Inter  I,  I1' our  Elem.  (Percy  Soc.)  3  By  your 
pacycns  and  supportacyon  A  lytyll  interlude.,  here  shall  be 
declaryd.  c  1558  CAVENDISH  Wolsey  (1893'  126  Under  your 
correction  my  lord,  and  supportacion  of  this  noble  audyence, 
iher  is  no  thyng  more  ontrewe.  a  1610  HEALEY  Thco- 
phrastus  (1616)  To  Kdr.,  Be  it  .-poken  with  the  supporta 
tion  of  better  Judgements, 
o.  =  SUPPORT  sb.  i  c. 

1502  ATKVSSOS  tr.  De  Imitatione  n.  ix.  (1893)  187  We  be 
gladde  to  haue  consolacion  and  supportacion  in  all  our  lyfe 
and  labours.     1597  J.  T.  Serin.  Paules  C.  67  The  supporta 
tion  of  vs,  wherein  God,  when  wee  are  weake, . .  reuiuelh  vs. 
16*3    BP.    HALL  Contempt.  t  O.  T.   xvm.  vi,  The   strongest 
faith  sometime  staggereth,  and  needeth  new  acts  of  heavenly 
;     supporlation.      1627  DONNE  Serin.  (Christinas  Day  (1640)  45 
|     God  shall  raise  thee  with  that  supportation,  Feare  not  thuu 
1     wprme  of  lacob.     1681  FLAVEL  flight.  Mans  Kef.  263,  I  am 
with  you  by  way  of  protection,  direction,  supportation,  and 
salvation. 

2.  Hearing  of  expense  ;   =  SUPPORT  sb.  2. 

1437  Rolls  of  Par  It.  IV.  503/2  In  relef,  confurtation  am! 
supportation  of  the  grete  and  importable  churges.  a  1548 
HALL  Chron.%  Hen.  K///,  229^  The  supportacion  of  pute 
•  of  the  great  and  excessiue  charges,  whiclie  wee  supporte 
and  beare.  c  1598  BACON  Q$.  Alienations  Wks.  1831 
XIII.  369  The  benefited  subject  .should  rentier  some  small 
portion  of  his  gain . .  for  the  supportation  of  the  king's 
expense.  1749  Hist.  Windsor  viii.  103  Kqual  portions, 
towards  their  sustentation  and  maintenance,  and  the  Mip- 
portation  of  the  burthen  of  the  Chapel. 

3.  The  relief  or  maintenance  <y~a  person,  int-titu- 
i    lion,  office,  etc.  by  a  supply  of  funds;  the  keeping 
I    up  of  3.  building,  etc.     (Cf.  SCPPOBT  sb.  3.) 

14*1  Rolls  ofParlt.  IV.  159/2  The  whiche  vitaille  hath 
I  be  so  high  supportacion  to  the  Soudeours.  1445  in  Willis  ft 
I  Clark  Cetntbr.  (1886)  I.  Introd.  p.  Iviii,  For  to  grawnt  to 
|  your  sayd  besecher  sum' supporlacyon  to  iclevyng  of  tlio 
sayd  pouer  College.  1544  Siipplie.  Hen.  VIII  (K.  E.  T.  S.) 
44  The  supportation  and  mayntenaunce  of  common  scales. 
1547  Act  i  Edw.  yi,  c.  14  §  2  All  annuall  Rents,  .employed 
..for  the.  .supportacion.  .of  anny  Stipendary  I'rtist.  1625 
MARKHAM  Weald  of  Kent  Ep.  Ded.  A  ij  b,  Your  supportation 
of  the  poore.  1628  COKE  On  Litt.  17  For  the  ne(.e>->:iry  sn-- 
tentation,  maintenance  and  supportation  of  the  lord  and  his 
household.  Ibid.  54  b,  The  law  doth  fauour  the  supporta 
tion  &  maintenance  of  houses  of  habitation  for  mankind. 
1640  WALTON  Life  Donne  in  Serin.  B  v,  A  most  dutifull  son 
to  his  Mother,  careful  I  to  provide  for  her  supportatiun. 
1656  HEYUN  Surv.  France  281  The  establishment  and  sup 
portation  of  the  meanest  Oratory  dependent  on  the  Church 
of  England.  1704  E.  CHAMBERLAVNE  Pres.  St.  Kng.  \\.  xv. 
i^ed.  21)  195  Supportation,  Aid,  or  Help  of  young  Tradesmen. 

b.  Means  of  support. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  325  My ne  owne  Industrie. . 
U  my  only  and  alone  supportation,  the  stafle  and  stay  of 
my  children. 

c.  Relief  ^disease,  need,  etc. 

1527  ANDREW  lirunsu-yke's  Distylt,  Waters  Aj,  To  con- 
forte  and  supportacyon  of  theyr  infyrmytees.  1609  />'//•/.• 
(Douay)  Exod.  xxviii.  Comm.,  Suppoitation  of  the  peoples 
infirmilie. 

4.  The  preservation    of  anything   in    being ;    -= 
SUPPORT  sb.  3. 

c  1480  H  ENK VSON  Fables,  Preach.  Swaltatv  viii,  All  creature 
he  maid  for  the  behufe  Of  man,  ai.d  to  his  supportatioun. 
*$i$Life  Henry  K(ign)  23  In  the  defence  and  supportacion 
of  our  Catholique  faith.  1536  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life 
fy  Lett.  (1902)  II.  14  The  supportacion  and  mayntenaunce 
of. .the  frenche  kinges  warres  against  Thcmperour.  1547 
IJALK  2nd  Exam,  Anne  Ask  ewe  45  It  is  no  newe  thynge 
that  Christes  doctryne  hath  supportacyon  amonge  the 
counsels  of  ihys  worlde.  1581  J.  BELL  Ha*idon*s  Answ. 
Osor.  478  b,  What  boisteryng  and  supporlation  of  lyes  was 
there?  1611  SPEED  ///*/.  Ct.  Biit.  ix.\i.  (1023)  518  In  sup- 
portalion  of  young  Henries  quarrel),  itiitf  BoLTOM  Elorus 
(1636)  95  The  first  armes  which  the  people  tookc  were  for 
supportation  of  their  freedome.  i66a  HiHHtT  Body  Div. 
n.  108  There  is  a  power  derived  from  the  man  to  the  woman 
..towards  the  supportation  of  life  and  well-being.  iCqi 
1.  MATHER  in  Andros  Tracts  II.  288  Powers  necessary  for 
the  Supportation  of  their  Government. 

5.  Endurance.     (Cf.  SUPPORT  v.  i  b.) 

150*  ATKYNSON  tr.  De  Imitatione  I.  xxiit.  (1893)  173  The 
supportacion  of  euery  trybulacion  for  the  loue  of  our  lorde. 
1586  A.  DAY  Engl.  Setretorie  n.  (1625)  57  With  what  sup 
portation  and  vnaccustomed  grtefe  I  haue  retained  them. 
1751  in  Cat/i.  Rec.  Soc.  Pubt.  (1914)  XIV.  134  Her  patient 
Supportation  of  many  Infirmities.  [1875  H.  J.  COLERIDCK 
Preach.  Bt.it  it  tides  254  These  fruits  he  [sc.  St.  Bcrnadine] 
•.alls  '  supportation  ',  or  bearing  with  one  another.] 

6.  Physical  or  material  holding  or  propping  op  : 
—  SUPPORT  sb.  4,     Also  in  fig.  context. 

1610  HKALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  xni.  xviii.  (1620)  460 
Why  may  not  an  earthly  body  be  in  heauen  as  well  as  the 
whole  earth  hang  alone  without  any  supportation  *  1615 
CKOOKE  Body  of  Man  4*4  As  for  supportation  and  strength 
it  needed  no  assistance  from  the  other  parts.  1615  K.  LONG 
tr.  Barclays  Argenis  I.  vi,  16  That  Tree,  by  whose  sup 
portation  they  came  to  that  high  growth.  1633  HP.  HALL 
Occas.  Medit.  cxxxiv.332  The  elme  yeelds  a  benenciall  sup 
portation  to  that  weake.. plant,  a  1768  EHSKINE  /int.  Law 
Scot.  in.  viii.  j  06  If  he  go  on  foot,  he  must  not  be  sup 
ported,  or  lean  on  Any  person  by  the  way. ..if  his  going 
thither  appear  to  be  done  with  a  special  view  to  give  validity 
to  the  deed,  a  more  slender  proof  of  supportation  will  be 
received  as  evidence  of  it. 

Supportayle,  variant  of  SUPPOKTAL  Oh. 
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SUPPORTED. 

Supported,  ppl.  a.    [f.  SUPPORT  Z/. 

Upheld,  sustained,  maintained,  etc. :  see  the  verb. 

1802  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.  s.  v.,  A  well  supported  fire  from 
the  batteries;    a  well   supported  fire  of  musquetry.     1833 
Regul.  <$•  Instr.  Cavalry  i.  29  The  men  fall  in  with  sup-    i 
ported  arms.     1876   HARDY  Ethelberta  xxxiii,  To  appear 
as  the  supported  and  not  the  supporter.     1901  J.  Biack*s    ( 
Car^,  fy  Build.y  Scaffolding  52  The  hammering  necessary    j 
to  tighten  the  wedges  is  often  a  cause  of  fractures  in  the    j 
supported  wall. 

Supporter  (s#po»Mtai).    Also  5  -our.    [f.  SUP-   ! 
PORT  v.  4-  -ER  1.]  One  who  or  that  which  supports. 

1.  One  who  sides  with,  backs  up,  assists,  or  coun-   ; 
tenances  a  person,  cause,  etc. 

*43»-5o  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  165    Marius  and  his  sup-    • 
porters,    c  1450  Brut  n.  370  A  Squier  of  Walis  bat  was  a 
rebell  &  a  ryser,  and  supporter  of  Owen  of  Glyndore.      1516 
Pilgr.  Per/.  <\V.  de  W.  1531)  114  b,   He  was  also  called  a    i 
glutton, ..a  deceyuer  of  the  people,  a  supporter  of  synners. 
1588  GREENE  Pandosto  (1607)  50,  I  am  accused  that  I  haue 
been  a  supporter  of  Fawnias  pride.     1647  CLARENDON  Hist.     , 
Reb.  n.  §  87  The  Marquis  of  Hamilton.. was  like  to  stand     ! 
in   need  of  great  Supporters.     1733  SWIFT  Let.  to  D'chess 
Qneensberry  20  Mar.,  You  are  grown  very  tetchy  since  I  lost 
the  dear  friend  who  was  my  supporter.     1836  HOR.  SMITH 
Tin   Trump.  (1876)  255  Staunch  supporters  of  the  Church. 
1855  MACAULAY   Hist.   Eng.   xviii.    IV.  209   Some    French 
brandy. .part  of  James's  farewell  gift  to  his  Highland  sup 
porters.     1868  E.  EDWARDS  Ralegh  I.  xxv.  586  He  was  the    ' 
supporter  of  an  English  alliance  with  France. 

b.   Mil.   A  force  that  supports  another,  as  in  a 
second  line.     (Cf.  SUPPORT  sb.  5  b,  v.  12.) 

1796  Instr.  fy  Reg.  Cavatry  (1813)  196  The  last  one  or  two     i 
squadrons  of  such  a  column  are  always  to  be  considered  as 
the  supporters  of  those  that  attack.     1902  Words  of  Eye-     \ 
witness  144  Two  companies  of  the  East  Surrey  were  ordered 
forward. .to  cover  the  retreat.     Which  suffered  most,  sup-     ' 
porters  or  supported,  I  do  not  know. 

2.  One  who  keeps  a  person  or  thing  from  failing, 
giving  way,  or  perishing ;  a  sustainer,  maintainer.      j 

a  M75  G.  ASHBY  Dicta  P kilos.   1062  Yf  he  be  iuste,  of 
ri^ht  a  supportour.  1589  NASHE:  in  Greene  Menaphon  Pref.     j 
(Arb.)  17  George  Peele,..the  chiefe  supporter  of  pleasance 
no  we  liuing,  the  Atlas  of  Poetrie.     1641  J.  JACKSON  True 
Eyang.  T.  m.  213   Peace. .is  the  very  supporter  of  Indi- 
vidualls,  Families,  Churches,  Common-wealths.  ("1650  SOUTH     i 
Ssrrn.,  John  xv.zb  (1744)  VIII.  402   Under  so  many  dis-     ' 
couragements  from  without,   they  must  needs  have  sunk,     ! 
had  they  not  had  some  supporter  within.     1679  C.  NESSE 
Antichrist  Ep.  Ded.,  Nobility,  .wants  its  true  supporter, 
and  soon  dwindles  into  nothing.     1681  DRYDEN  To  Duchess 
of  York  8  Love  was  no  more  when  Loyalty  was  gone,  The 
great  Supporter  of  his  awful  Throne. 

b.     Chem.    A  substance    that   maintains   some    \ 
process,  esp.  combustion. 

1806  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  <$•  Exp.  PJiilos,  I.  App.  Amer.  Ed. 
541  Acids  may  be  divided  into  three  classes, ..2,  supporters 
of  combustion.  The  acid  supporters  are  the  pxymuriatic, 
and  the  hyperoxymuriatic.  c  1865  LETHEBY  in  Circ.  Sci.  , 
1.88/2  When  coal  gas  is  burnt  in  atmospheric  air..,  we 
call  the  gas  the  combustible,  and  the  air.  .the  supporter. 

3.  A  thing  (or  person)  that  sustains  the  weight  of 
something,  or  upon  which  something  rests;  a  prop; 
a  basis  or  substratum ;  =  SUPPORT  sh.  7. 

1595  SHAKS.  John  in.  i.  72  My  greefe's  so  great,  That  no 
supporter  but  the  huge  firme  earth  Can  hold  it  vp.     1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  xvi.  xl.  I.  489  The  foure  entire  stones  which 
bare  up  the  said  Obeliske  as  supporters.     1650  W.  D.   tr. 
CoJiieniiis'  Gate  Latin  Unl.  §  439  Hee  bear's  up  (under- 
setteth)  the  leavie  tendrels  with  props,  or  supporters.     1665 
SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  136  That  noted  Aquaduct.. 
the  pipes  by  supporters  reaching  from  Mountain  to  Moun 
tain.     1703  T.  N.  City  rV  C.  Purchaser  10  The  Supporters, 
or  Hutments  of  this  Arch.     1707  MORTIMER  Hnsb.  (1721)  I.     i 
147   A    Building  set   upon   Supporters.      1774  J.   BRYANT 
Mythol.    II.  334   The   priests,   and    supporters,  .carry  the    ! 
sacred   vehicle.     1809  A.   HENRY    Trav.  98  A  pole  which     ; 
might  be  called  the  supporter  of  the  building. 

t  b.   A  wire  frame  for  supporting  a  large  ruff. 

(Cf.  SUPPOBTASSE.)    Obs. 

1591  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  ix.  xlvii.  (1612)  218  Busks,  Perre-    j 
wigs,  Maskes,  Plumes  of  feathers  fram'd,  Supporters.     1599 
MINSHEU  Span.  Dial.  15/2  Head  rolles,  coifes  of  gold,  sup 
porters,  gorgets  of  networke.     1601   DENT  Pat  Aw.  Heaven 
(1831)38  It  was  never  good  world,  since  starching  and  steel,     i 
ing,,  .supporters  and  rebatoe-;.  .came  to  be  in  use. 
C.  A  leg.    (Now  only  humorous?) 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  vii.  1.  I.  183  The  eye-sight  decayeth 
..,  the  hearing  followeth  soon   after,   then  faile  the  sup 
porters.     1615  SHIRLEY  Maid's  Rev.   I.  ii,  These   brawny 
arms,    this  manly   bulk,   and    these   colossian    supporters. 
1681  DiNELEvin  Jrnl.  Kilkenny  A rchaeol.  Sac.  Ser.  n.  1. 178 
The  supporters  of  the  woemen  are  very  large.    1863  SALA  in 
Temple  Bar  VIII.  73,  I  am  feeble  on  the  supporters. 

t  d.  Each  of  the  divisions  of  the  calyx,  regarded    ; 
as  supporting  the  corolla  or  flower ;  a  sepal.   Obs.     \ 

1626  BACON  Sylva.  §  590  The  Sockets,  and  Supporters  of 
Flowers,  are  Figured  :  As  in  the  Five  Brethren  of  the  Rose,     i 
1711  tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  sr  Each  of  the  Flowers  has 
five  or  six  Purple  Supporters. 

e.  Naut.  See  quot.  ;  also  =  BIBB. 

1815  fiuRNEY  Falconer's  Diet.  Marine,  Supporters,  in 
ship  building,  a  name  given  to  the  knee-pieces  of  oak-timber 
under  the  cat-heads. 

t  f.  Metaph.    =  SUPPORT  sb.  7  b.  Obs.  rare. 

1697  LOCKE  Let.  to  Bp.  Wore.  Wks.  1714  I.  352  A  Relation    \ 
cannot  be  founded  in  nothing,  or  be  the  Relation  of  nothing, 
and  the  thing  here  related  as  a  Supporter,  or  a  Support,  is    ; 
not  represented  to  the  Mind  by  any  clear  and  distinct  Idea.    ; 

4.  ffer.  A  figure  of  an  animal  mythical  creature, 
human  being,  etc.,  represented  as  holding  up  or   I 
standing  beside  the  shield  ;  each  of  two  such  figures,    I 
one  on  each  side  of  the  shield. 
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157*  BOSSEWELL  Armorie  \\.  112  Of  the  supporters,  the 
one  is  a  Beuer..The  other  assistant  is  an  Harpie.  1599 
THYNNK  Anitnadv.  (1875)  42  The  erle  of  Kent  bear- 
ethe  a  wiuer  for  his  Creste  and  supporters ;.  .the  erle  of 
Cumberlande,  a  wiuer  geules  for  his  supporters.  1610 
GUILLIM  Heraldry  vi.  vi.  271  If  the  things  be  liuing  and 
sease  vpon  the  Shield,  then  shall  they  be  called  properly 
Supporters,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  17  Sept.  1662,  A  field 
Argent,  with  a  canton  of  the  armes  of  England;  the  sup 
porters  two  talbots  Argent.  1778  PENNANT  Tonr  in  Wales 


of  the  family  of  Bradwardine.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
iii.  I.  322  He  knew  the  genealogies  and  coats  of  arms  of  all 
his  neighbours,  and  could  tell  which  of  them  had  assumed 
supporters  without  any  right.  i868CussANs  Her.  xv.  (1882} 
194  Double  Supporters  were  not  generally  adopted  until 
the  Fourteenth  Century. 

allusively,  1615  BRETON  Char.  vpon.  Essaies  NVks.  (Gro- 
sart)  1 1 .9/1  Her  Supporters  are  Time  and  Patience,  her 
Mantle  Truth. 

5.  One  who  attends  another  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  physical  or  moral  support ;  hence,  an  atten 
dant,  as  in  a  procession :  sometimes  with  allusion 
to  prec.  sense. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  xxi.  (1912)  477  The  fayre  Ladie 
being  come  to  the  scaffold,  and  then  made  to  kneele  downe, 
and  so  lefte  by  her  unkinde  supporters.  1603  SHAKS.  Meets, 
for  M.  v.  i.  18  Come  Escalus,  You  must  walke  by  vs,  on 
our  other  hand :  And  good  supporters  are  you.  a  1616 
BEAUM.  &  FL.  Wit  without  M.  iv.  i,  Fie,  how  I  sweat  under 
this  Pile  of  Beef;.. give  some  supporters,  or  else  I  perish. 
163*  MASSING ER  &  FIELD  Fatal  Denary  \.  i,  You  have  done 
me  a  disgrace  -  in  giving  cause  To  all  the  street  to  think  I 
cannot  stand  Without  these  two  supporters  for  my  arms. 
1642  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  in.  (1692)  I.  783  The  Likeness 
of  the  Standard  was  much  of  the  fashion  of  the  City- 
Streamers  used  at  the  Lord-Mayor's  Show,  having  about 
twenty  Supporters.  1675  SOUTH  Sfrni.,  Judg.  viii.  34-5 
(1727)  I.  449  Ingratitude.. sitting  in  its  Throne,  with  Pride 
at  its  Right.Hand,  and  Cruelty  at  its  Left ;  worthy  Sup 
porters  of.. such  a  reigning  Impiety.  1784  COWPKR  Task 
i.  479  Others  are  dragg'd  into  the  crowded  room  Between 
supporters.  1815  SCOTT  Betrothed  x,  The  most  gallant 
knights  of  the  Constable's  household.,  walked  as  mourners 
and  supporters  of  the  corpse,  which  was  borne  upon  lances. 

Supporter,  obs.  form  of  SAPOTA. 

t  SuppO'rtftll,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SUPPORT  $bt 
+  -FUL.]  Affording  support. 

1610  Mirr,  Mag.,  Eng.  Eliza  cxciii,  Vpon  th'  Eolian  gods 
supportfull  wings.  1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xxm.  182  A  Cities 
most  supportfuil  Lords. 

Suppo'rting,  vbl.  sb.  [f,  SUPPORT  v.  +  -ING*.] 

1.  f  Assistance,  succour  (pbs.}\  backing. 

1411  Cov.  Leet  Bk.  36  To  graunt  hem  a  reward.. in  sup- 
portyng  of  hur  honestye.  1436  Libel  Eng.  Policy  in  Pol. 
Poems  (Rolls)  II.  163  To  Fflaundres  passe  forth  bye,  They 
schulde  not  be  suffrede . .  Ffor  supportynge  ofourecruelle 
enmyes.  1530  PALSGR.  278/2  Supportyng,  assistence,  sup 
port.  1565  ALLEN  Defence  Purg.  (1886)  10  For  which  plain 
supporting  of  undoubted  wickedness  S.Jerome  calleth  them 
often  Christian  epicures,  bolsterers  of  sin.  1869  FRKEMAN 
Norm.  Co'iq.  III.  App.  E.  623  The  proposing  and  sup 
porting  of  opposing  candidates. 

2.  Maintenance  (of  a  person,  an  institution). 

c  1413  York  Memorandum  Bk.  (Surtees)  I.  63  The  forfetes 
.  .shalbe  employed  ..to  the  craft  to  the  supporting  of  their 
pageant  and  othere  chargez.  c  1470  HARDING  Chron. 
ci-xxxix.  iii,  To  the  pore  supportyng.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON 
tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  \\\.  vi.  79  AH  other  thinges  necessary  for 
the  supporting  of  his  house  &  estate. 

f  3.  The  action  of  making  good  a  defect ;  repair. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  in.  x.  338  The  endewing  jjouun  to  the 
brigg^e  of  Londoun  into  the  supporting  of  his  contynuel 
appeiring  [=  impairing]. 

4.  The  action  of  holding  or  propping  up. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWSE  Psenei.  Ep.  iv.  vii.  196  The  lifting 
or  supporting  of  persons  inebriated.  1709  T.  ROBINSON 
Nat.  Hist.  Westmoreld.  31  The  Roof  of  the  Colliery  will 
not  stand  without  supporting.  17*6  LEONI  Albert?  s  Archit. 
I-  3£/2  Very  improper  and  unfaithful  in  supporting  of  great 
Weights.  i8«7  FARADAY  Cheat.  Manip,  ii.  (1842)  42  The 
tubes.,  will  often  require  supporting. 

1 5.   Taking  away,  removal.   Obs.  rare. 

1608  WILLF-.T  Hexafla  Exod.  x.  121  In  those  dales  I  will 
cause- the  sunne  to  go  downe  at  noone,  and  I  will  darken 
the  earth  in  the  cleare  day.. The  supporting  of  the  light  of 
the  sunne,  the  priuative  cause,  and  the  bringing  of  dark- 
nesse  vpon  the  aire,  the  positiue  cause. 

Supporting,  ///.  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 

1.  That  keeps  from  falling  or  sinking;  that  holds 
or  props  something  up.     Now  chiefly  technical. 

c  1610  NORDEN  Corn-wall  (1728)  91  The  force  of  the  water, 
which  depriued  them  of  the  earth  and  other  subportinge 
meanes.  1789  COWPER  Stanzas  14  Faith's  supporting  rod. 
1 8*5  J.  NICHOLSON  Opfr.  Mech.  513  They  are  rivetted  fast 
into  the  supporting-piece  OH.  1834-47  J.  S.  MACAULAY 
Field  Fortif.  (1851)  136  The  number  of  supporting  bodies 
necessary  to  form  a  bridge.  1880  BESSEY  Bot.  vii.  89  Certain 
inner  cells,  .become  modified  into  sclerenchyma,  or  some 
other  supporting  tissue.  1883  Pall  Mall  G.  17  Mar.  10/2 
The  supporting  arch  underneath  it  having  given  way. 

2.  That  preserves  from  failing  or  giving  way ; 
sustaining. 

Supporting  point:  a  fortified  point  or  pivot  in  a  line  of 
defence. 

1681  FLAVEL  Meth.  Grace xxii.282  These  supporting  hopes 
the  Lord  sees  necessary  to  encourage  industry  in  the  use  of 
means.  1705  STANHOPE  Paraphr.  I.  46  The  supporting 
Expectation  of  the  like  Rewards  of  our  Sufferings.  1834 
COLERIDGE  Table-t.  (1836)  320  The  supporting  assurance  of- 
a  reconciled  God,  who  will  not  withdraw  his  spirit  from  me 
in  the  conflict.  1871  '  M.  LEGRAND  '  Camhr.  Freshm.  25  A 
remark.. to  the  effect  that  'there  was  something  very  sup- 


SUPPOSABLE. 

porting  about  a  glass  of  sherry  '.  18911  Fox  IRWIN  Notes 
t-'ortific.  (ed.  2)  82  In  preparing  a  position  for  defence,  cer 
tain  supporting  points  or  pivots  would  be  selected.  1893 
Westm.  Gaz.  18  Feb.  8/1  A  collapse  in  the  entire  market 
was  only  prevented  by  some  strong  supporting  orders  in 
such  stocks  as  Milwaukees. 

3.  That  gives  assistance  or  relief ;  also,  confirma 
tory,  corroborative. 

1799  Instr.  >f  Reg.  Cavalry  (1813)  263  The  supporting 
detachments,  from  which  the  skirmishers  are  advanced. 
189*  Pall  Mall  G.  26  Sept.  5/1  A  supporting  party  was 
taken  as  far  as  the  Humbotdt  Glacier,  where  they  turned 
back,  and  Mr.  Peary  and  Mr.  Astrup  alone  went  en.  1897 
MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  525  This  bore  out  the  theory. . 
[but]  in  the  Bantu  case  I  did  not  hear  of  such  a  supporting 
incident  happening. 

4.  That  provides  subsistence  or  maintenance. 
1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  51  In  Spanish  possessions 

alone  is  a  supporting  allowance  made  to  missionaries.  1900 
B.  D.  JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot.  Terms,  Supporting  Plant,  a 
plant  upon  or  in  which  another  grows  ;  a  host  plant. 

Hence  Suppo'rtingly  adv.,  so  as  to  support ;  in 
quot.  1895,  with  an  unshrinking  spirit. 

1895  MEREDITH  A  mazing  Marr.  xl,  [They]  must  be  either 
voluble  or  supportingly  proud  to  keep  the  skin  from  shrink 
ing.  1896  F.  H.  BURNETT  LadyofQval.  xiii.  196  He  gave 
her  his  arm  and  drew  her.  .supportingly  away. 

Supportive  (s»pu*utiv),  a.  rare.  [f.  SUPPORT 
v.  +  -JVE.]  Having  the  quality  of  supporting ; 
affording  support ;  sustaining,  (lie.  and.7?f.) 

'593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  Ep.  Ded.,  To  the  supportiue  per 
petuating  of  your  canonized  reputation,  wholie  this  booke 
haue  I  destined.  1689  Thoughts  Justice  Gentl.  Under- 
taking  at  York  i  These  Laws  are  not  destructive  but  sup 
portive  of  one  another,  and  all  supportive  of  Man.  1887 
Amer.  Jrnl.  Psychol.  Nov.  97  Nor  is  the  collapse  of  sup 
portive  tissue  beneath,  which  has  been  suggested  as  a  cause 
of  abnormal  dermal  sensations  [etc.].  1908  Amer.  Jrnl. 
Social.  XIV.  49  The  architecture  was  harmonious,  and 
mutually  attractive  and  supportive. 

Suppo  rtless,  a.    [f.  SUPPORT  si:.  +  -LESS.] 

1 1.  That  cannot  be  '  supported  ' ;  insupportable, 
intolerable.  Obs.  rare. 

1643  MILTON  Divorce  n.  xx.  Wks.  1851  IV.  118  As  if  they 
had  a  designe  by  making  wedlock  a  supportlesse  yoke,  to 
violate  it  most. 

2.   Destitute  of  support,  unsupported. 

1681  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  n.  iii.  Wks.  1718  I.  240  By  giving 
up  the  Belief  of  a  God,  I  ..leave  my  self  utterly  destitute 
and  supportless.  111717  PARNELL  Battle  of  Frogs  $  Mice 
in.  92  Full  on  the  leg  arrives  the  crushing  wound  :  The 
frog,  supportless,  writhes  upon  the  ground.  1744  WARBUR- 
TON  Remarks  Scv.  Occns.  Rrfl.  118,  I  left  it  not  [sc.  my 
argument],  .naked  and  supportless  ;  but.  .standing  strongly 
on  its  Conclusion. 

Hence  Suppo Ttlessly  adv.,  without  support. 

1893  F.  THOMPSON  Judgment  in  Heaven  viii,  A  sinister 
chasm,,  .whose  verges  soon..Supportlessly  congest  with 
fire,  and  suddenly  spit  forth  the  moon. 

t  Suppo'rtment.  0/>s.  [f.  SUPPORT  v.  + 
-MENT.j  The  act  or  fact  of  supporting  ;  support. 

1613  T.  POWELL  Attorn.  Acad.  A  j,  To  trve  Nobihtie  and 
tryde  Learning,  beholden  To  no  Mountaine  for  Eminence, 
nor  Supportment  for  his  Height,  Francis,  Lord  Verulam. 
1631  R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole  Creature  Ep.  Ded.,  It  could 
not  walke  without  such  pillers  of  supportment.  1638  WOTTON 
Let.  to  Sir  E.  Bacon  31  Dec.,  That  not  taking  etiect  by  the 
supportment  of  Spain  he  fell  to  other  Roman  arts.  1641 
MILTON  Ch.  Gcvt.  n.  iii,  Prelaty  both  in  her  fleshly  sup- 
portments,  in  her  carnall  doctrine  of  ceremonie  and  tradi 
tion.  1658  OWEN  Tempt,  vii.  151  It  [sc.  the  Gospel]  gives 
supportment,  relief,  refreshment,,  .in  every  condition.  1769 
Dl  Foe's  TourGt.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  IV.  257  Two  steep  Hills., 
joined  by  two  dry  Arches,  and  a  Wall  of  Supportment. 

Supportress  (s»po*Mtres).  [f.  SUPPORTER  + 
-ESS  > :  see  -TRESS.]  A  female  supporter.  (Ap 
plied  to  a  person,  or  a  thing  personified.) 

i6n  T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  Goularfs  Wise  Vieillard  163 
A  gracious  and  stedfast  hope,  the  good  nursse  and  sup- 
•tresse  of  his  old  age.  1637  MASSINGER  Guardian  I.  ii, 

ou  are  my  gracious  patroness  and  Supportress.  1680  Sea- 
sonaile  Mem.  Hist.  Notes  Liberties  I'resse  $  Pulpit  36 
The  City  of  London . .  the  very  Nurse  and  Support[r)esse  of 
the  Rebellion.  1819  KEATS  Lamia  n.  123  A  haunting 
music,  sole  perhaps  and  lone  Supportress  of  the  faery-roof, 
made  moan. 

t  Suppo'rture.  Obs.     [f.  SUPPORT  v.  +  -URE.] 

—  SUPPORTATION. 

1609  HEYWOOD  Brit.  Troy  xm.  Ixxxv,  Oh  !  Thou  the  awe 
of  Kings,  Death  to  thy  Foes,  supporture  to  thy  Friends. 
1613  —  liraz.  Age  n.  ii,  Oh  father  loue  thou  laist  vpon  thy 
sonne  Torments  aboue  supporture.  1624  —  Gunaik.  i.  30 
The  globe  of  the  earth  hangs  in  the  middle  of  the  aire, 
without  supporture.  1661  K.  W.  Con/.  Charac.,  Good  Old 
Cause  (1860)  62  It..professeth  a  Herod's  delight  in  the 
John  Baptists  of  our  lime,.. but  intendeth  nothing  less  then 
their  supporlure. 

Supposable  (s£p<;u-zab'l),  a.  Also  7-8  sup 
poseable.  [f.  SUPPOSE  v.  +  -ABLE.  Cf.  F.  sup 
posable.'}  Capable  of  being  supposed;  that  may 
be  thought  to  exist  or  to  be  true,  or  assumed  for 
the  sake  of  argument ;  presumable,  imaginable. 

1681  Whole  Duty  Nations  26  The  Regions  not  being  so 
united  in  Government, .  .the  distribution  of  Churches  easily 
follows  the  distinction  easily  supposable  in  their  civil  state. 
1726  BUTLER  Serin.  Hum.  Nat.  iii.  47  note,  Perfection, 
though  plainly  intelligible  and  supposeable,  was  never  at 
tained  by  any  Man.  1748  —  Serm.  I  Pet.  iv.  S,  1 1  1  hey  are 
highly  to  be  blamed  for  not  making  some  Provision  against 
Age  and  supposeable  Disasters.  1781  COWPER  Let.  to  Neiu- 
ton  21  May,  It. .is  hardly  a  supposable  case,  but.. we  will 
endeavour  to  suppose  it  for  a  moment.  1867  BUSHNELL  Mor. 
Uses  Dark  Th.  (1869)  273  What . .  are  the  supposable  ends  and 
uses  of  God  in  the  appointment  of  a  discipline  so  appalling  t 
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STJPPOSABLY 

i88a  HAMLEV  TraseaJtn  Hall  III.  53  There  was  no  sup* 
posable  reason  why  he  should.. put  a  complexion  other 
than  the  true  one  upon  the  duel. 

b.  Qualifying  a  clause  anticipated  by  it. 

1643  SYMMONS  Loyal  Subjects  Belie/  29  Laws.. are  the 
King  s.. revealed,  or  written  will,  and  therefore  'tis  suppose- 
able  lhat  his  personall  will  may.. be  coordinate  with  them. 
1696  WHISTON  Theory  Earth  \\.  (1722)  91  Tis  very  sup- 
posable  that  'tis  our  Ignorance . .  which  occasions  our  lax  and 
general  Interpretations.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  Introd., 'lis 
supposeable,  there  ma,y  be  Frost  in  England  any  given  day 
in  January  next.  1849  G.  M.  COOPKK  in  Sussex  Archzol. 
Coll.  (1850)  III.  22  These  are  sufficient  [proofs}. .to  render 
it  supposable  that  this  sequestered  spot  is  the  Dene  once  ' 
dignified  by  the  presence  of  the  great  Alfred.  1884  Law 
Times  Ref>.  L.  647/2  And  if  they  can,  is  it  supposable  that 
they  may  be  turned  out  and  afterwards  re-enter  ? 

T  C.  That  may  be  presumed  to  be  or  to  do  some 
thing.  Obs. 

1647  HAMMOND  Power  of  Keys  iv.  76  They  being  suppose, 
able  to  understand  that  unknown  tongue.  1659  Gentl.  Call 
ing  iv.  §  5  This,  .is  the  least  that  is  supposeable  to  be  re 
quired  of  them.  rti834  LAMB  Misc.  Wks.  (1871)  498  The 
amazing  change  which,  is  supposable  to  take  place. 

d.  That  may  be  supposed  or  presumed  to  be 
(what  is  denoted  by  the  noun). 

1891  J.WnoOvCWlMWJWfxB.  272  This  supposable  neophyte 
does  not  again  appear  in  history. 

Hence  Suppo'sably  adv.  (chiefly  lr.S.\  &s  may 
be  supposed  ;  presumably. 

iSSiRusKiN  Love's  Meinie  I.  iii.  134  This  aesthetic  water- 
hen,  .lived  at  Cheadle,.  .in  the  rectory  moat,,  .'always  how. 
ever  leaving  it  in  the  spring,'  (for  Scotland,  supposably  ?). 
1883  Science  I.  94  Conditions  affecting  two  celestial  objects 
which  are  supposably  near  enough  to  be  influenced  alike. 
1893  'MARK  TWAIN*  PudtCnktad"  Wilson  ii,  Sitting  on  a 
wheelbarrow.. at  work,  supposably,  whereas  he  was  in  fact 
only,  .taking  an  hour's  rest. 

Supposal  (s£p<?<rzal).  Also  4-5  supposaile, 
4-6  -ail,  5-7  -all,  6  -ell,  7  -eall.  [a.  OF.  suppo- 
sail(l]e,  f.  sjipposer  to  SUPPOSE  :  see  -AL  5.] 

f  1.  The  action  of  supposing,  supposition :  esp. 
in  phr.  upon  sttpposal  (of  or  that .  .)  ;  also  6yt  upon 
supposal,  as  is  (or  was)  supposed,  supposedly. 

c  1380  WVCLIP  Se/.  Wks.  III.  344  We  mai  seie  bi  supposal, 
J»al  we  gesse  bat  it  is  so.  1553  Act  /  Mary  Sess.  n.  c.  i.  S  2 
Matters  of  no  strengthe  or  eflecte,  but  onelye  by  supposall. 
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Praising  and  commending  iby  supposall)  the  good  conformi 
ties  of  them  both.  1592  in  J.  Morris  Troubles  Cath.  Fare- 
fathers  (1877)  29  It  pleased  God. .that  this  journey  turned 
tier  to  the  restoring  of  her  health,  whereas  by  supposal 
his  [sc.  the  magistrate's]  sending  for  her  was  only  of  pur 
pose  that  thereby  she  might  have  died,  a  1619  FOTHEKBY 
Atheom.  i.  vi.  §  2  (1622)  41  Vpon  supposall,  that  There  is  a 
God.  1647  JF.R.  TAYLOR  Lib.  Proph.  xx.  250  The  supposall 
and  pretence  of  his  personall  Prerogatives.  1691  Woop  A  th. 
Oxen.  II.  684, 1  have  told  you  that  the  said  Archb.  Williams 
w.\s,  upon  supposal,  buried  at  Aberconway.  1692  PATRICK 
Ansiv.  Touchstone  97  God  absolves  by  his  Ministers;  who 
cannot  see  into  men's  hearts ;  and  therefore  can  only  pro 
nounce,  that  he  absolves  them.. upon  supposal  of  their  un 
feigned  Repentance,  a  1734  NORTH  Lives  (1826)  II.  306  The 
magistrate  seizes  all.. upon  supposal  of  the  party's  having 
cheated  the  state,  1802-12  HKNIHAM  Ration.  Judic.  E->id. 
(1827)  IV.  no  All  such  relevant  articles,  .as  He  within  his 
own  custody,  power,  knowledge,  or  supposal.  1839  SIR  W. 
HAMILTON  Discuss.  (1852)  202  There  is  no  possible  room  for 
the  supposal  of  any  change. 

2.   An  act  of  supposing ;  something  that  is  sup 
posed  ;  a  supposition,  hypothesis  ;  an  assumption, 
conjecture.     Now  rare. 
t  By  supposals  :  as  may  be  supposed. 

1387-8  1.  USK  Test.  Love  in.  iii.  (Skeat)  I.  129,  I  am  com- 
forted  bee  my  supposaile  in  bllsse,  and  in  joy  to  determine 
after  my  desires.  1440  in  Wars  ting,  in  Frame  (Rolls)  II. 
459  This  supposaille  it  ne  is  not  greetly  to  be  feered.  1511 
in  lot/t  Rep.  Hist.  A/SS.  Comm.  App.  v.  325  There  have 
bene  greate  variannce  now  of  late.. and  by  supposaiU  in 
likwise  to  be  in  tyme  commynge.  1593  BILSON  Govt.  Chr. 
Ck.  239  From  thU  supposall  these  three  conclusions  are 
drawen.  1605  VERSTF.CAN  Dec.  Intell.  t.  (1628)  12  As  touch- 
ing  their  names,  of  Germans  and  Almans  sundry  supposals 
haue  bin  made.  1644  J.  GOODWIN  Innjc.  Triumph.  (1645) 
63  This  is  but /«/!//<'  Prindpii,  a  supposall  of  that  which  is 
the  main  Question.  i66a  J.  D \VIKS  tr.  Mandelsfa's  Trav. 
162  Upon  a  false  supposal,  that  between  Indus  and  Ganges 
there  were  thirty  degrees,  whereas  there  are  scarce  ten. 
V  1710  LADY  M.  W.  MoKTAGU  Left.,  to  <1frs.  Heivtt  (1887)  I. 
28,  I  am.. in  hopes  we  shall  return.. the  latter  end  of  the 
year ;  but  all  that  is  supposals,  and  I  have  no  ground  to  be- 
lieve  it.  1730  FIELDING  Rape  upon  Rape  in.  xi,  Mrs.Sqitecz 
. .  I  cannot  say  but  I  have  a  generous  Pity  for  any  one  whum 
I  imagine  to  be  accused  wrongfully.  Ramble.  I  am  obliged 
to  you  indeed,  Madam,  for  that  Supposal.  1757  WAHBURTON 
Unpubl.  Papers  (1841)  315  The  supposal  of  another  neces 
sarily  existent  l>emg  is  adding  to  infinitude.  \9&$  Academy 
25  July  61/3  A.,  division  of  categorical  judgment.-,  into  tho>c 
which  involve  a  supposal  and  those  which  do  not.  1891  MALI. 
CAiNE^oyygvd^xiv/rhe  Kaid..  according  to  their  supposab, 
had  called  on  him  to  correct  what  he  had  done  amiss, 
t  3.  A  notion,  opinion.  Obs. 

1589  FLEMING  Virg.  Eel.  x.  Argt.  20  If  we  maybeleeve  the 
supposall  of  Servius.  i6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  \.  Si.  18  Holding  a 
weake  supposall  of  our  worth  ;  Or  thinking.  .Our  State  to  be 
distoynt.andoul  of  Frame.  1612  COTTA  Disc.  Dang.  Pracl. 
PHys.  n.  i.  76  Methodians.. arrogated  this  name  unto  them 
selves  tn  the  best  sense,  as  onely  in  their  owue  supposall 
meriting  the  title  of  true  art  and  method. 
f4.  A  suggestion,  proposal.  Obs. 

1715  M,  DA  VIES  Athen.  Brit.  I.  Pref.  27  A  Syncromcal 
half-sheet,  stil'd,  The  Proposal,,  .the  primitive  Title  is  much 
plainer,  thus,  The  Supposal:  Or,  A  New  Scheme  of  Govein- 
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ment.  1747  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  \.  xxii.  149,  I  suppose  it 
is  the  way  of  this  sex  to  endeavour  to  entangle  the  thought 
less  of  ours,  by  bold  supposals  and  offers. 

1 5.  A  statement,  allegation  (as  in  a  writ  or 
indictment).  Cf.  SUPPOSE  v.  n.  Obs. 

14*9  Rolls  o/Parlt.  IV.  346/1  That,  .the  partie  that  sew- 
eth  have  juggement  to  recovere  his  dette  ayeinst  the  seide 
Cominaltes,  after  thesupposell  of  here  Written  1531  Dial, 
on  Laws  Eng,  F  iv  b,  Whervpon  foloweth  a  false  suppose!  in 
the  writte,  and  a  false  supposell  in  the  declaratyon.  i6oa 
FULBF.CKE  Pandectes  14  An  attainder. .shal  haue  relation  to 
the  time  of  the  felony  done,  according  tothe  supposall  of  the 
inditement.  1651  tr.  Kitchin's  Courts  Leet  (1653)  477  He 
need  not  take  traverse  that  it  is  not  frank  fee,  for  that, 
that  the  Writ  is  but  a  Supposall. 

Suppose  (s#p0u'z)t  sb.     [f.  SUPPOSE  z>.] 

1.  An  act  of  supposing  ;  a  supposition,  hypo 
thesis,  conjecture.  Often  (now  always)  referring 
to  a  supposition  expressed  or  expressible  by  means 
of  the  verb  *  suppose  '. 

1566  GASCOIGSE  Supposes  Prol.,  I  suppose  you  shoulde 
have  hearde  almosie  the  laste  of  our  Supposes,  before  you 
coulde  have  supposed  anye  of  them  arighte,  1586  A.  DAY 
Engl.  Sccretorie  \.  (1625)  65  How  ill-beseeming  it  is.,  that  it 
should  so  fall  out,  you  may  by  supposes  coniecture.  1591 
Troub.  Raigne  K.  John  (1611)  67  If  it  be  true,  die  for  thy 
tidings  price;  If  false,  for  fearing  me  with  vaine  suppose. 
1633  H.  JONSON  Tale  Ttib\\\.  vii,  Fatted  with  Supposes  of  fine 
Hopes.  1672  ViLLiERs(Dk.  Buckhm.)  Rehearsal  v,  (Arb.)  127 
Suppos'd  !  Ay,  you  are  ever  at  your  suppose.  i753RicHARij- 
sON<7m?«fo<7«(i8io)II.v.79,  I  began  with  my  roundabouts, 
and  my  suppose* s.  1791-3  in  Spirit  Publ.  Jrnls.  (1799)  I. 
290  Various  other  supposes  have  been  offered.  1835  MARRYAT 
Pacha  of  Many  Tales  III.  103  (Water-carrier)  Those  con- 
founded  Moussul  merchants  !  Their  supposes  always  come 
to  pass.  1875  HANNAH  W.  SMITH  Chr.  Secret  Fftip/y  Life 
viii,  Nothing  else  will  take  all  the  risks  and  'supposes  '  out 
of  a  Christian's  life.  1897  FLOR.  MAKRYAT  Blood  of  Vam 
pire  xii,  Harriet's  mind  was  full  of  *  Supposes  '. 

f  b.  In  generalized  sense  :  Supposition.   Obs. 

1594  NASHK  Uufort,  Trar.  16  Whether  you  will  part  with 
so  much  probable  friendly  suppose  or  no,  lie  haue  it  in  spite 
of  your  hearts.  i6iaSicLi)KN  lllustr.  Dray  ton"  s  Poly-olb.  \v. 
67  There  was,  by  suppose,  a  correction  of  what  was  faulty 
in  forme  or  matter.  1719  D'UKFEY  Pills  II.  330  He.  .Must 
know  a  Dun,  with  genuine  suppose,  As  Spannels  do  their 
Masters,  by  the  Nose. 

f  2.  A  belief,  notion,  opinion.   Obs, 

1587  FLEMING  Cotttn.  Holtnshcd  III.  1327/2  Alwaies  ad 
dicted  to  a  maruellous  suppose  in  himselfeofripe  Judgement. 
1630  WIUDOWES  Sckysmatical  Puritan  Pref.,  He  is  pure, 
not  really,  but  in  his  owne  suppose. 

f  3.  (An)  expectation.   Obs. 

1602  MUNDAY  lr.  Palm.  Kitg.  II.  ix,  [She]  will  returne  as 
greatly  displeased,  as  she  arrived  here  with  suppose  of  plea 
sure.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  fy  Cr.  \.  Hi.  n  We  come  short  of  our 
suppose  so  farre,  That  after  seuen  yeares  siege,  yet  Troy 
walles  stand. 

f4.   Purpose,  intention.   Obs. 

1597  MIDDLETON  Wad.Selomomf\.  13  Bi£athle.sse in  wast 
ing  of  so  vaine  a  breath,  Dumb  in  performance  of  their 
tongues  suppose,  c  1616  CHAPMAN  Homer 's  Hymn  Appollo 
394  Here  I  entertaine  suppose  To  build  a  farr-fam'd  Temple. 

Suppose  (s^pJu'z),  v.  Also  4  sopos,  4-5 
sopose,  (chiefly^SV.)  suppos,  -oss,  5  Sc.  suppoiss, 
5-6  supose,  Si\  suppois,  6  supoose,  _SV.  sup- 
poise,  supos.  [a.  OF.  sup(p}oser,  (mod.F.  sup- 
poser)y  f.  sup-  —  SrB-  2  +  poser  POSE  v.1,  to  repre 
sent  L.  supposit-,  suppontre  SUPPONE  v.~\ 

f  1.  trans.  To  hold  as  a  belief  or  opinion  ;  to 
believe  as  a  fact ;  to  think,  be  of  opinion.  Usually 
const,  clause ;  also  with  obj.  and  compl.,  ace.  and 
inf.,  rarely  with  simple  obj.  Obs. 

1340  HAMPOLE/V.  Consc.  3776  Weshuld  trow,  and  suppose 
ay  pat  alle  er  save . .  pat  we  se  here  gude  werkes  wirk,  And 
has  t>e  sacramentes  of  halikyrk.  1357  Lay  Folks'  Catech. 
(L.)i63Aue  Maria.  Men  gretyjjcomunly  oure lady,  .and  we 
suppose  t>at  \>h  gretynge  sauys  many  a  man.  .11400-50 
Wars  Alex.  577  Be  many  cause  at  I  ken  I  kan  no^t  supose 
It  be  consayued  of  my  kynde  ne  come  of  my-selfe.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  2317  We  might  say  this  for  certen,  &  suppose  it 
in  hert.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xiit.  57  Lamech  slew  Cayn 
with  ane  arowe,  supposing  he  had  bene  a  wylde  beste. 
c  1450  LOVELICH  Merlin  1084  (Kolbing),  This  ne  may  non 
child  be  :  It  is  the  devel,  ful  sykirle;.  .We  supposen,  it  be  a 
devel  of  belle  !  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  yn.  xviii.  241  It 
semeth  ..said  kynge  Arthur  tiiat  yeknowehU  name,  and  fro 
whens  he  is  come.. I  suppose  I  doo  so  said  Launcclot  or 
els  I  wold  not  haue  yeuen  hym  thordreof  kny^thode.  1483 
CAXTON  Cato  bij  b,  ITiat  euery  man  may  suppose  and  saye 
good  of  the.  11500  Metusine  3  Many  thinges,  which  men 
suposen  not  to  be  true.  1509  FISHER  Funeral  Serin.  C'tess 
Richmond  Vffo.  (1876)  297  Suppose  not  ye-. she  wolde..as 
ferucntly  haue  mynystred  vnto  nym  as  euer  dyde  Martha  1 
15*6  TiNDAt-E  2  Cor,  xi.  5, 1  .suppose  that  I  was  nott  behynde 
the  chefe  apostles.  cijOflGKKKNK  Fr.  Kacon\\.  38  Joying  lhat 
our  academy  yields  A  man  suppos'd  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
1591  SHAKS,  i  Hen.  I'/,  n.  iv.  29  Let  him  that  is  a  true- 
borne  Gentleman, . .  If  he  suppose  that  I  haue  pleaded  truth, 

From  off  this  Bryer  pluck  a  white  Rose  with  me.  Ibid.  v. 
iii.  no  Would  you  not  suppose  Your  bondage  happy,  to  be 
made  a  Queene?  1658  SmT.  BROWNE  flydrwt.  iii.  48  While 
we  suppose  common  wormes  in  graves,  'tis  not  casie  to  tinde 
any  there. 

fb.  with  «;,  ellipt,  and  in  parenthetical  phr. 
Cf.  dial.  /  suppose  -  I  understand,  believe,  or  know:  see 

E*g.  Dial.  Diet. 

1390  GOWKR  Con/.  III.  174  But  for  al  lhat  I  schal  noght 
glose  Of  trouthe  als  fer  as  I  suppose,  c  1391  CHAUCER 

Astral.  Prol.,  Alle  the  conclusiouns  that  han  ben  fownde,. . 

ben  vn-knowe  perfidy  to  any  mortal  man  in  this  regioun,  as 

I  suppose.     <i  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  842*  Who  am  I  bat  am 

here,  as    ^ou  suppose?,?     1465  Paston  Lett.   II.  233  John 

I'.impyng  kuowyth    hym    well   juow    1   suppose.     1469   in 
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Somerset  Med.  Wills  (1901)  216  Two  pair  of  hosls,  price  I 
suppose  8s.  1509  JMSHER  Funeral  Serin.  C""  tess  Richmond 
Wks.  (1876)  290  In  euery  of  these  1  suppose  this  countesse 
was  noble.  155610  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Mary  (1914)  215,  I 
have  made  a  Comodie.  .mete  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  played 
before  theQuene.  1779-81  JOHNSON  /,.  /'.,  Mallet  Wks.  IV. 
283  Glover  rejected,  I  suppose,  with  disdain  the  legacy. 

tc.  Const,  inf.  :  To  believe  that  one  docs  or  is 
(so-and-so).  Obs. 

1474  CAXTON  Chesse  in.  in.  (1883)  105  They  supposid  well 
to  haue  knowen  many  other  thynges.  c  1500  jaelnsine  30 
Thou  hast  slayn  thy  lord . .  how  be  it  that  at  that  ooure  thou 
supposes!  not  to  haue  doon  it.  1601  DOLMAN  LetPrimaud. 
Fr.  Acad.  (1618)  III.  706  Some  suppose  to  haue  a  very  good 
foundation  for  judicial!  astrologie.  1681  RYCAUT  to.Gracians 
Critick  114  One  had  his  eyes  so  da/led,  that  he  supposed  to 
see  that  which  he  never  beheld. 

f  d.  intr.  with  inverted  const.  :  To  seem.  rare-*. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  II.  128  Hot  al  to  lytel  him  supposeth, 
Thogh  he  mihte  al  the  world  pourchace. 

f  2.  To  form  an  idea  of,  conceive,  imagine ;  to 
apprehend,  guess.  Also  intr.  with  of.  O&s. 

c  1386  CilAL'CtK  //  '//t'V  Prol.  786  Who  wolde  leeue,  or  who 
wolde  suppose  The  wo  that  in  myn  herte  was?  1390  GOWER 
Con/.  I.  116  The  king  supposeth  of  this  wo,  And  feigneth  as 
he  noght  ne  wiste.  Ibid.  199  Tho  sche  supposeth  what  it 
inente.  Ibid.  III.  78  This  yonge  lord..a,\eth  if  that  he 
Mipposeth  What  deth  he  schal  himstlve  deie.  c  1450  Ultrlin 
\\.  25  When  thei  herde  these  words,  supposed  wele  what  he 
ment.  1566  [see  SUPPOSE  sb.  i].  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  I/I,  iv. 
i.  186  More  furious  raging  broyles,  Then  yet  can  bcimagin'd 
or  suppos'd.  c  1600  —  Sonti.  Ivii.  10  Nor  dare  I  question. . 
Where  you  may  be,  or  your  affaires  suppose.  1781  MRS. 
INCHBALU  /'//  tell  you  what  v.  i,  If  you  cou'd  suppose  how 
obstinate  Sir  George  was. 

t  3.  To  have  in  mind  or  as  an  object  of  thought  or 
speculation  ;  to  think  of,  conceive,  imagine  ;  con- 
textually,  to  suspect.  Obs, 

c  1375  [see  SUPPOSING  vbl.  sl>.  2].  1382  WYCI.IF  2  Mace.  iii. 
32  Lest,  .the  kyng  suppo>ide  eny  malice  of  Jewis. .  done 
a3einus  Helyodore.  1390  GOWKK  Con/.  I.  71  Sche,  which  al 
honour  supposeth.  Ibid.  III.  72  The  queene  tolde  him  al 
the  cas  As  sche  that  guile  non  supposeth.  a  1400  Pistill  o/ 
Stesan  216  pe  semblaunt  of  ^usan  wolde  non  suppose.  1586 
A.  DAY  Engl.  Secretorie  \.  {1625}  78  You  must  suppose  and 
harpe  vpon  the  end  that  must  succeed  vnto  your  trauaile. 
1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  133  When  great  treasure  is  the  meede 
proposed,  Though  death  be  adiunct,  ther's  no  death  sup. 
posed.  1599  —  Hen.  I ',  in.  Chor.  3,  Suppose,  that  you  haue 
scene  The.. King  at  Douer  Peer,  Embarke  his  Royahie. 
fb.  To  attribute  (something)  to  a  person,  rare. 

13..  Coer  de  L.  1725  Thou  art  mys-t  ought,  To  have  on  me 
swylk  a  thought, .  .And  swylke  a  treson  to  me  sopos.     1614 
SHLDEN  Titles  Hon.  155  The  ancientest  Scepter  among  the 
Graecians  must  forsooth  be  suppos'd  to  lupiter. 
f  c.  To  suspect  (a  person).   Obs. 

a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  12  Feb.  1684,  Then  were,  .tried  and. . 
fm'd  Mr.  Hampdenand  others  for  being  suppos'd  of  the  late 
Plot.  1763  JOHNSON  Let.  29  Sept.  in  Misc.  Philobib.  Soc. 
(1860-1)  VI.  34  You  suppose  your  housekeeper,  .of  treachery. 

f4.  Const,  inf.,  ace.  and  inf.,  or  obj.  clause  refer 
ring  to  the  future,  rarely  with  simple  obj. :  To 
expect.  Obs. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Hamil.  Synne  6970  Whan  Seynt  Ihon 
herde  J>at  seye,  pat  Troyle  supposed  for  to  deye.  1390 
GOWER  Con/.  I.  49  If  thou  wolt  my  schrifte  oppose  Fro  point 
to  point,  thanne  I  suppose,  Ther  schal  nothing  be  left. 
c  1400  Leg.  Rood  (1871)  95  \>e  tre  es  funtlen  whilk  we  suppose 
Sail  ger  vs  all  oure  pouwer  lose.  1426  Faston  Lett.  I.  26,  I 
suppose  to  see  yow  on  Palm  Sunday.  1447  BOKENHAM 
Seyntys  (Roxb.)  Introd.  5  We  dede  dryve  A  cruel  tyraunth 
in  to  a  fen..Wher  1  supposed  to  have  myschevyd.  1456 
Fasten  Lett.  I.  374  Yn  the  ende  of  thys  terme  y  suppose  to 
be  at  London.  1474  CAXTON  Chesse  in.  iii.  (1883)  100  He 
was  ryght  seeke  And.. men  supposid  hym  to  dye.  1513 
BRADSHAW.SV.  Werburge  i.  1260  Wofully  he  went  to  his  bed 
.  .Supposynge  somedethe  whhouten  any  remedy.  15*5  Ln. 
HKKSFKS  I-'roiss.  II.  ccxlvlii.  762  It  were  to  suppose,  that  if 
the  erles  of  Huntyngton  and  of  Salysbury  were  alyue..the 
Frenchmen  then  wolde  soone  passe  ouer  the  see.  1596 
DANETT  tr.  Comities  (1614)  61  I'he  Lord  of  Hymbercourt 
marched  straight  to  the  City,  supposing  to  enter  without 
resistance.  1671  MILTON  Samson  1443  Wherefore  comes 
old  Manoa  in  such  hast,  .supposing  here  to  find  his  Son? 
1760  Impostors  Detected  w.  y.  I.  193,  I  nev-r  supposed.. to 
have  had  this  grant  for  nothing. 

f  5.  Const,  inf. :  To  purpose,  intend.   Obs. 

c  1450  [see  SUPPOSING  vH.  sb.  3],  1474  CAXTON  Chesse  11. 
i.  (i88a)  22  Whan  be  sawe  Alixandre  he  supposid  to  haue 
axid  his  requeste.  c  1500  Melusint  224  It  is  the  kinge  of 
Anssav  [etc.]  with  theire  puyssaunce  that  supposen  to  goo 
reyse  the  siege  of  praghe. 

O.  To  assume  (without  reference  to  truth  or  false 
hood)  as  a  basis  of  argument,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
tracing  the  consequences  ;  to  frame  as  a  hypothesis; 
to  put  as  an  imaginary  case  ;  to  posit.  Chiefly 
with  clause  as  obj.  ;  also  with  simple  obj.,  obj.  and 
compl.,  ace.  and  inf. 

4:1315  [see  7  a).  1377  LANUL.  /'.  PL  15.  xvit.  993,  I  pose 
[:-.  r.  bopose]  I  hadde  synned  so,  and  s»hulde  now  deye. 
1 1380  WYCI.IK  Ir'As.  (1880)  284  Here  we  schal  suppose  as 
Cristen  mennes  bileue,  Kit  god  is  cbeef  lord,  c  14*0^6  Pol. 
Potms  106,  I  suppose  \ni  prest  haue  but  on  ost,  Ilreke  it, 
and  parte  to  twenty  and  mo :  As  nioche  is  fc>c  leste  cost  As 
in  be  grettest  pcce  of  ^HJ.  1697  tr.  Rurgersdicius*  Logic  n. 
ix.  42  Suppose  Aristotle,  or  the  like  instead  of  Man,  and 
make  an  Expository  Syllogism,  with  it.  Ibid.  xvii.  72  First, 
supposing  the  Species,  you  *uppose  also  the  Genus.  1716 
Swirr  Horace,  Ode  i.  xiv.  7  Let  me  suppose  thee  for  a  ship 
a-while,  And  thus  address  thee  in  the  sailor's  style.  1728 
LAW  Serious  C.  x.  (1729)  143  Now  do  but  suppose  a  man 
acting  unreasonably;  do  but  suppose  him  extinguishing  his 
reason.  1746  FRANCIS  tr.  Horace,  .Sat.  n.  iii.  221  Let  us 
suppose  you  heard  An  able  doctor  [etc.].  1749  HARTLEY 
Observ.  Man  i.  i.  $  2.  60  Let  us  suppose  the  first  Object  to 


SUPPOSE. 

impress  the  Vibrations  A,  and  then  to  be  removed.  1815 
SCOTT  Guy  M.  xvi,  Which,  .might.. do  more  harm  than 
good  in  the  case  supposed.  1818  BYRON  yuan  i.  Ixxxv, 
I  only  say,  suppose  this  supposition.  1823  H.  J.  BROOKE 
Introd.  Crystallogr.  157  If  we  suppose  the  octahedron  to 
be  placed  with  its  axis  horizontally.  1835  J.  YOUNG 
Led.  Intell.  Philos.  xxvii.  273  There  is  a  great  difference 
.  .between  supposing  an  absurdity  and  conceiving  it.  1875 
JEVONS  Money  (1878)  254  As  a  second  case,  let  us  sup 
pose  that  there  is  a  town  which  is  able  to  support  two 
banks.  1889  O.  FISHER  Phys.  Earth's  Crust  xx.  led.  2) 
268  The  closeness  of  the  folds  of  a  crumpled  rock,  formed 
as  supposed,  would  depend  upon  [etc.].  1906  A.  E.  H.  LOVE 
Math.  Th.  Elasticity  i.  (ed.  2!  33  We^uppose  that  the  axis 
of  .ris  the  direction  in  which  contraction  takes  place. 

7.  Often  in  imper.  or  pres.  pple.  absol.,  intro 
ducing  a  hypothetical  statement  or  case.  a.  with 
clause  as  obj. 

c  1315  SHOREHAM  vii.  445  Suppose  here  hijs  [=  is]  o  ius- 
tyse,  God  and  truwe.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  iv.  i.  14  Sup 
pose  they  take  offence  without  a  cause.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
n.  237  Suppose  he  should  relent,  .with  what  eyes  could  we 
Stand  in  his  presence?  1709  J.  WARD  Introd.  Math. 
(*734^  435  Suppose  the  Length  of  a  Brewer's.  .Back,  .be 
217,5  Inches.  1711  in  Cath.  Rec.  Sac.  Publ.Vlll.  305  They 
shall  cause  to  be  said  thrice  thirty  Masses  for  Mother  Ab- 
besse,  supposing  she  dyes.  1728  LAW  Serious  C.  ix.  (1729) 
128  Suppose  I  had  pressed  an  universal  temperance,  does 
not  religion  enough  justify  such  a  doctrine?  i86a  RUSKIN 
Unto  this  Last  i.  §  24  Supposing  the  captain  of  a  frigate 
saw  it  right.. to  place  his  own  son  in  the  position  of  a 
common  sailor.  1871  BROWNING  Pr.  H  ohenstiel-Schwangau 
7  Suppose  my  CEdipus  should  lurk  at  last  Under  a  pork-pie 
hat  and  crinoline.  1904  W,  E.  NORRIS  Nature's  Comedian 
xi,  My  objections — supposing  I  have  any — wouldn't  give 
you  a  sleepless  night,  I  imagine. 

(b)  colloq.  introducing  a  suggestion  or  proposal. 

1779  Mirror  No.  34  pg, '  Suppose  one  of  the  ladies  should 
give  us  an  English  song,'  said  I.  *  Tis  a  good  motion,*  said 
Mr.  Bearskin,  '  I  second  It '.  1806  J.  BEHESFORD  Miseries 
Hum^.  Lf/i'(ed.  3}  n.  xiv,  Suppose  we  pass  to  some  of  the 
less  ignoble  Miseries  of  the  country.  1844  D.  JERROLD 
Story  of  Feather  xxviii.  (1873)  191  Suppose  you  go  to  sleep, 
that  you  may  get  up  in  time  enough.  1908  R.  BAGOT  A. 
Cuthbert  iii.  24  By  the  way,  supposing  you  were  to  drop 
'  uncle-ing  '  me  ? 

b.  with  acc.  and  inf. 

a  1513  FABVAN  Chron.  i.  ix.  (1811)  13  It  shulde  seme  yl 
Troynouant,  or  London,  was  buylded  before.  .Yorke  aboule 
an  hondreth  and  xl.  yeres  ;  supposynge  the  Cyiie  of  London 
to  be  begonne  in  the  seconde  yere  of  Brutes  reygne.  159° 
LUCAR  Lucarsolace  in.  xlii.  136  Supposing  ABCD  to  be  the 
assigned  square,  diuide  any  one  side  therof  into  two  equal 
parts.  1678-9  STILLINGKL.  Serin.  7  Mar.  Wks.  1710  I.  257 


Suppose  a  man  to  have  riches  and  honours.  1734  J.  WARD 
Yng.  Math.  Guide  305  Suppose  the  A  BCD  to  be  an 
Isosceles  A-  1861  LUND  J.  Wood's  Elem.  Alg.  237  Sup 
posing  O  to  be  excluded  as  a  value  of  either  x  or^'. 

C.   with  obj.  and  compl. 

1698  FRYER  Acc.  E.  India  <£  P.  391  Suppose  Twenty  Mules, 
Thirty  Asses, .  .more  or  les-i  committed  to  their  Care.  1766 
FORDVCE  Sernt.  Yng.  Women  (1767)  I.  iii.  85  Suppose  me 
speaking  to  you  as  a  brother.  xSai  SCOTT  Keniiiv.  vi,  You 
would  have  me  believe  that  my  noble  lord  is  jealous?  Sup 
pose  it  true,  I  know  a  cure  for  jealousy.  1855  BROWNING 
In  a  Balconv  280  Suppose  her  some  poor  keeper  of  a 
school.  1857  RUSKIN  Pol.  Econ.  Art  \.  §  32  Supposing 
them  sculptors,  will  not  the  same  rule  hold  ?  1867  —  Time 
fy  Tide  ii.  §  7  Even  supposing  a  gradual  rise  in  social  rank 
possible  for  all  well-conducted  persons. 

d.  In  imper.  parenthetically  or  ellipt. ;  often  = 
(  as  (for  example)  *,  i  say  '.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1577  tr.  Bullinger's  Decades  \.  (1592)  8  Moses,  .was  borne . . 
of  those  fathers  whom  God  appointed  to  be  witnesses  of  his 
will,  ..suppose  Amram,  Kahad,  lacob,  Sem,  Methusalem 
and  Adam.  1631  CHAPMANCa-^ar^  Pom  fey  Plays  1873  HI. 
i-j$Cato,  But  is  not  euery  iust  man  to  him  selfe  The  per- 
fect'st  taw?  Ath.  Suppose.  1736  UUTLER^«O/.  I.  i.  12  That 
we  are  to  exist  hereafter  in  a  State  as  different  suppose 
from  our  present  [etc.].  Ibid.  n.  v.  196  A  Person .  .breaks  his 
Limbs,  suppose.  Ibid.,  n.  vi.  216  If  there  be  a  strong^  Bias 
within,  suppose  from  indulged  Passion.  1800  SCOTT  Let.  in 
Lockhartx,  To  treat  with  the  proprietors  of  some  established 
paper— suppose  the  Caledonian  Mercury.  1831  BREWSTER 
Optics  iv.  38  M  N  is  a  dense  medium  (suppose  glass). 

e.  The    imperative     became    equivalent    to   a 
hypothetical    conjunction  =  If;    usually,  even   if, 
albeit,  though,  although.  Sc. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  \.  2  Storyss  to  rede  ar  delitabill, 
Supposs  that  thai  be  nocht  bot  fabill.  ^1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints  xviii.  (Egipciane)  249  Suppos  at  I  mane  synful  be, 
A-byde  a  lytil  &  spek  with  me.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  \. 
374  It  dide  hitngud,  suppos  he  sufferyt  p_ayne.  Ibid.  x.  823 
Supposs  we  mum,  ye  suld  haiff  no  merwaill.  c  1500  Lancelot 
1070  His  hawbrek  helpit,  suppos  he  had  no  scheld.  1533 
GAU  Rickt  Vay  51  Thay  cuir  noth  supos  God  haiff  the 
hewine  alen,  sua  that  thay  mycht  lewe  heir  sa  lang  as  thay 
vald.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  ix.  2  Considdir, 
hairt,  my  trew  intent,  Suppois  I  am  no1  eloquent.  Ibid.  xi. 
27  To  Venus  als  suppois  ?e  wyle  thame— Ressoun ;  Bot  be 
36  frawdfull  and  begyle  thame— Tressoun.  1585  JAS.  I 
Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  60  Thir  indifferent  wordis,  composit  of 
dyuers  syllabes,  are  rare,  suppose  in  monosyllabes,  com- 
moun.  1618  A.  SIMSON  Serut.  John  v.  j^  in  Wodrow  Soc, 
Sel.  Btog.  (1845)  I.  124  He  giveth  the  name  of  the  light  to 
John,  suppose  the  light  John  had,  he  had  it  from  Christ. 
1775  SHIRREFS  Christinas  Feast  xiv.  Poems  (1790)  213  For 
John  o*  pipe-skill  wasna  scant,  Suppose  I  say  't.  1867  [MRS. 
K.  ALLARDYCE]  (7<w/?c£/fc  <i*  Home  xiii,  I  wyte  her  squeelin's 
nae  been  hain't,  Suppose  I  say't  mysel. 

8.  trans.  To  entertain  as  an  idea  or  notion  suffi 
ciently  probable  to  be  practically  assumed  as  true, 
or  to  be  at  least  admitted  as  possibly  true,  on 
account  of  consistency  with  the  known  facts  of  the 
case  ;  to  infer  hypothetically  ;  to  incline  to  think  : 
sometimes  implying  mistaken  belief. 
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Idiomatically:  Do  you  suppose  .*1  is  used  to  express  an 
indignant  rejection  of  a  suggestion  or  proposal ;  you  may 
suppose  =  you  may  be  pretty  sure. 

a.  with  clause  as  obj. 

[1536  TINDALE  Luke  vii.  22  Which  of  them  tell  me,  will 
love  hym  moost  ?  Simon  answered,  and  sayde :  I  suppose 
that  he  to  whom  he  forgave  moost.]  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd. 
ff  Commiu.  (1603)  2  Neither  let  any  man  suppose  that  from 
wilines  without  force,  nor  force  without  iudgment,  can  pro- 
ceed  any  project  of  worthy  consideration.  1615  G.  SANDYS 
Trav.  8  It  being  supposed  that  Cicero  was  there' buried.  1710 
SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  29  Sept.,  I  drink  noaile(I  suppose  you 
mean  ale).  1766  LD.  HOLLAND  in  Jesse  Selivyn  fy  Content}. 
(1843)  II.  19,  I  suppose  Lord  March  has  a  horse  runs  there, 
as  I  see  he  had  at  Ipswich.  i8ai  SCOTT  Keniiiv.  x,  He.. 
darted  away  from  him  with  the  swiftness  of  the  wind,  when 
hispurstier  supposed  he  had  nearly  run  him  down.  1851  MRS. 
STOWF.  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxii,  Where  do  you  suppose  New 
Jerusalem  is,  Uncle  Tom?  1862  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Mrs.  Hal- 
lib.  n.  xxiii, '  Have  any  of  you  seen  my  microscope  ?  ' . .  Jane 
looked  round.  'My  dear,  I  lent  it  to  Patience  to-day. 
I  suppose  she  forgot  to  return  it.'  1865  LUBBOCK  Prih, 
Times  45  It  has  been  supposed  that  tin  was  at  one  time 
abundant  in  Spain.  1883  STEVENSON  Treasure  Isl.  in.  xiii, 
'Jim,  Jim!'  I  heard  him  shouting.  But  you  may  suppose 
I  paid  no  heed.  1908  R.  BAGOT  A.  Cuthbert  v.  43,  I  was 
not  thinking  of  myself,  but  of  you.  Do  you  suppose  that 
I  want  you  to  remain  unmarried  in  order  to  secure  my  own 
posiiion? 

b.  with  as,  so,  or  ellipt.  in  comparative  clause. 
1615  W.  LAWSON  Country  Housew.  Garden  (1626)  7  1'he 

sap  is  the  life  of  the  tree, .  .neither  doth  the  tree  in  winter 
(as  is  supposed)  want  his  sap,  no  more  then  mans  body  his 
bloud.  1779  Mirror  "No.  8  ^4  That  Mirror.. is  of  higher 
value  than  you  suppose.  1885  '  MRS.  ALEXANDER'  At  Bay 
ix, '  His  sorrow  must  have  been  great.1  '  I  suppose  so.r  1888 
4  J.  S.  WINTER  '  Bootless  Childr.  vi,  *  Is  she  pretty  ?  ' . . '  Yes ; 
I  suppose  so,'. .'some  people  think  so,  but  we  never  did.' 
190*  VIOLET  JACOB  Sheep-Stealcrs  xiv,  The  roads  were  no 
better  than  the  old  Squire  had  supposed. 

c.  with  obj.  and  compl.  (sb.,  adj.  or  adj.  phr., 
fadvb.  phr.). 

1634  MILTON  Comus  576  Supposing^ him  som  neighbour  vil 
lager.  1651  HOBBES  Ltviatk.ll.xcn.  142  Hethatsupposeth 
himself  injured.  1671  R.  BOHUN  Wind  302  These  Miraculous 
Emotions  of  the  Atmosphere  can  hardly  be  supposed  from  the 
agitation  of  common  vapours  of  Air.  169*  LOCKE  Toleration 
in.  ix.  Wks.  1727  II.  408  The  Mass  in  France  is  as  much  sup- 
pos'd  the  Truth,  as  the  Liturgy  here.  1779  Mirror  No.  8*3, 
I  supposed  his  present  of  little  intrinsic  value,  c  1780  Cow. 
PER  Jackdaw  i,  There  is  a  bird  who,  by  his  coat,.  .Might  be 
suppos'd  a  crow.  1821  SCOTT  Kenilw.  xxi,  Those  foibles 
which  are  chiefly  supposed  proper  to  the  female  sex.  1837 
WILKINSON  Mann,  <j-  Cast.  Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  (1841)  I.  65  M. 
Champollion  supposes  them  the  Scythians. 

d.  with  acc.  and  inf.  (The  passive  of  this,  which 
is  very  frequent,  expresses  the  fact  of  the  subject 
being  credited  with  some  action  or  quality.) 

[1611  Bible  John  xx.  15  Supposing  him  to  be  the  gardiner.] 
16x4  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  iv.  vj.  (ed.  2)  368  Zoroaster.. a 
Chaldjean,  supposed  to  Hue  in  the  time  of  Abraham.  1687 
A.  LOVELL  tr.  Tkevenot's  Trav.  n.  170  He  did  not  do  as 
the  rest  did,  who  are  all  supposed  to  understand  their 
Trade.  1769  De  Fae's  Tour  Ct.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  III.  351  AU 
derney,  supposed  by  Camden  to  be  the  Arica  of  Antoninus. 
1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Rob.  xviit,  He  was  supposed  vigorously  to 
espouse  the  quarrel  of  the  Varangians.  1856  FROUDE  Hist. 
Eng.  I.  iv.  278  They  supposed  themselves  to  hav6  gained 
a  victory.  1864  BRVCE  Holy  Rom.  Emp.  xvi.  (1875)  287 
Relics  supposed  to  be  those  of  Bartholomew  the  Apostle. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  130  He  may  be  supposed  to 
have  thought  more  than  he  said.  1886  GUILLEMARU  Cruise 
Marchesa\\.  105,  I  am  not  aware  that  this  genus  [of  spider] 
is  avivorous,  but  the  huge  Mygale  is  supposed  to  be. 
fe.  with  simple  obj.  06s.  rare. 

1596  DRAVTON  Legends  i.  153  Telling  for  truth,  what  thou 
canst  but  suppose. 

f.  in  parenthetical  phr.  I  suppose,  it  is  supposed. 
1678  DRYDEN  Kind  Keeper  n.  i,  You  mean,  I   suppose, 

the  peaking  creature,  the  married  woman,  with  a  sideling 
look.  1707  FAROUHAR  Beaux  Strat.  \.  i,  Bon\iface\  This 
way,  this  way,  Gentlemen..  .Aim[well\.  You're  my  Land 
lord,  I  suppose  ?  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxvi,  Tell  us  how 
this  tale  ended— with  Conachar's  escape  to  the  Highlands, 
I  suppose?  1859  TENNYSON  Idylls  of  King,  Enid  475  If, 
as  I  suppose,  your  nephew  fights  In  next  day's_  tourney. 
1885  '  MRS.  ALEXANDER  '  At  Bay  xi,  He  fell  and  it  is  sup 
posed  was  instantaneously  killed. 

g.  absol. 

1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  i.  iii,  (  Do  you  suppose  there  has 
been  much  violence . .  among  these  cases  ? '  '  I  don't  suppose 
at  all  about  it. .  I  ain't  one  of  the  supposing  sort.' 
h.  trans.  To  bring  by  supposing. 

1647  WARD  Simple  Cooler  35,  I  am  not  without  some  con- 
trivalls  in  my  patching  bratnes;  but  I  had  rather  suppose 
them  to  powder,  than  expose  them  to  preregular.  .judge- 
i  ments.  1747  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  I.  viii,  48  They  ask 
not  for  my  approbation,  intending,  as  it  should  seem,  to  sup 
pose  me  into  their  will. 

9.  To  lay  down  or  assume  as  true,  take  for  granted. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Scl.  Wks.  III.  437  Sequestre  we  al  mannes 
lawe,  supposynge  Grists  ordynaunce. 

1688  in  jth  Coll.  Papers  rel.  Pres.  Juncture  Affairs  18 
It  supposes  Mens  Lands  to  be  already  butted  and  bounded, 


Mcd. 

h< 


,'hen  it  forbids  removing  the  Ancient  Land-marks.  1799 
\lcd.  Jrnl.  I.  198  'The  Italians  will  always  object/  says 
_je,  '  that  you  suppose  what  requires  to  be  demonstrated.' 
1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI.  273  The  law  supposes  that 
a  man  may  vary  his  intent,  even  while  he  is  writing  his  will. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  132  Plato  seems  to  suppose 
that  life  should  be  passed  wholly  in  the  enjoyment  of  divine 
things. 

b.  To  presume  the  existence  or  presence  of. 
1696  WHISTON  Th.  Earth  iv.  (1722)  371  A  Rain-Bow  were 


SUPPOSED. 

side.  1869  GLADSTONE  Juv.  Mundi  iii.  89  We  have  no 
reason  to  suppose,  among  the  races  actually  named,  any 
radical  difference  of  language. 

10.  Of  actions,  conditions,  facts  :  To  involve  as 
a  ground  or  basis ;  to  require  as  a  condition  ;  to 
imply,  presuppose. 

1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Worthy  Commnn.  Introd.,  Some  take  it 
[sc.  the  Holy  Communion]  to  strengthen  their  faith,  others 
to  beget  it,  and  yet  many  affirm  that  it  does  neither,  but 
supposes  faith  beforehand  as  a  disposition.  1661  STILLINGFL. 
Or  if.  Sacrx  n.  i.  §  fr  Mans  obligation  to  obedience  unto  v 
God,  doth  necessarily  suppose  his  original!  to  be  from  him. 
1681  URVDEN  Abs.  <y  Achit.  385  Lavish  Grants  suppose  a 
Monarch  tame.  1699  BENTI.EY  Phal.  447  These  plainly 
refer  to  and  suppose  one  another,  as  a  half  Crown  English 
supposes  a  Crown.  1728  LAW  Serious  C.  ix.  (1729)  122 
Covetousness..  supposes  a  foolish  and  unreasonable  state  of 
mind.  1759  JOHNSON  Rasselas  xxvii,  Patience  must  suppose 
pain.  1855  BAIN  Senses  <$•/«/.  in.  iii.  §  iSHeatsupposescold. 

til-  To  state,  allege  :  esp.  formally  in  an  indict 
ment.  Obs. 

1411  Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  650/1  Certein  Commune  of  Pas- 
ture.  .whiche  the  said  Lord,  .claymes.  .as  it  is  supposed  by 
the  same  Bille.  1485  Ibid.  VI.  295/1  The.  .Duke  affirmed 
a  Bill  of  Trespass,  .supposeing  by  the  same  Bill,  that  the 
said  Thomas  Thorpe  should  have  taken  [=  had  taken]., 
divers  Goodes.  1544  tr.  Littletons  Tenures  102  He  may 
haue  a  wrytte.. supposynge  by  his  wryt  yl  his  aduersary 
hath  entred  into  the  landes  or  tenementes.  1651  tr.  Kitchin^s 
Courts  Leet  (1653)  477  The  Demandant  shall  not  answer  to 
the  Barr,  nor  to  the  Voucher,  but  ought  to  maintain  his 
Writ,  that  they  are  Tenants,  as  the  Writ  supposes. 

1 12.  To  feign,  pretend  ;  oaas.  to  forge.  Obs. 

1566  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas,  i.  v.  13  The  maide..was  the 
doughter  of  his  owne  bondwoman,  who  afterwardes  being 
stolen  awaye,  was  caried  to  the  house  of  Virginius,  and 
supposed  to  be  his  childe.  16*1-3  &•  Riding  Rec.  (1885) 
III.  n.  161  Ninian  Etherington,  supposing  himself  to  be  a 
Sheriffes  Baliflfe,  did  distreigne  and  carrie  awaie  a  cow. 
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for  me  from  coming  up ;  suppose  you  were  guarding  the 
Scuttle  to  the  Powder  room. 

1 13.  To  substitute  by  artifice  or  fraud  :  cf.  SUP 
POSITITIOUS.  Otis. 

1614  SELDEN  Titles  Hon.  n.  i.  176  Th.it  they  when  the 
Queen  is  in  child-birth,  ..warily  obserue  least  the  Ladies 
should  priuily  counterfeit  the  enheritable  sex,  by  supposing 
som  other  Male  when  the  true  birth  is  female.  1631  MAS. 
SINGER  Believe  as  You  List  n.  ii,  To  suppose  a  bodie;  and 
.  .to  inter  it  In  a  rich  monument,  and  then  proclaime  'This 
is  the  bodye  of  Antiochus  '.  1641  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Biondfs 
Civil  Wars  v.  m  Shee.  .did  suppose  the  sonne  of  a  lew.. 
that  he  might  personate  the  Duke  of  Yorke.  1767  Speeches, 
fjC,  in  Douglas  Trial  48  Persons  guilty  of  supposing 
children. 

1 14.  To  pnt  or  place  under   something ;    to 
append.   06s.  rare. 

1608  [see  SUPPOSED  4].  1608  CHAPMAN  Byron' sConspir.  iv. 
Plays  1873  II.  234  Foolish  Statuaries,  That  under  little 
[statues  of]  Saints,  suppose  great  bases.  1649  JER.  TAYLOR 
Gl.  Excinp.  Ii.  Ad  Sect.  xii.  loi  The  three  coronets,  which 
themselves,  .supposed  as  pendants  to  the  great  crown  of 
righteousnesse.  1797  [see  SUPPOSED  5]. 

Supposed  (spptfi-zd),  ///.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ED  1.] 

1.  Believed  or  thought  to  exist,  or  to  be  what  the 
sb.  denotes,  but  uncertainly  or  erroneously. 

1581  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanheda's  Cong.  E.  Ind.  I.  i.  2  b, 
This  supposed  Presbiter  loan.  1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  455  The 
sight  which  makes  supposed  terror  trew.  a  1653  GOUGE 
Cmmn.  Het.  vii.  15.  (1653)  188  When  a  supposed  able  man. . 
faileth  in  his  estate.  iMi  FLAVEL  Meth.  Grace  xxviii.  401 
Hezekiah,  upon  his  supposed  death-bed.  1690  LOCKE  Hum. 
Und.  n.  xxiii.  §  i  The  supposed,  but  unknown,  support  of 
those  qualities  we  find  existing.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  IT  f. 
xxix.  (1787)111.  in  Arcadius  was  easily  persuaded  to  resent 
the  supposed  insult.  1811  SCOTT  Kenilw.  xxxv,  Say,  that 
in  a  moment  of  infatuation,  moved  by  supposed  beauty,..! 
gave  my  hand  to  this  Amy  Robsart.  1859  MILL  Liberty  l.  12 
Those.. classes  ..  to  whose  real  or  supposed  interests  de 
mocracy  is  adverse.  1905  R.  BAGOT  Passport  vn.  66  The 
wines  were  execrable,  .and  the  man  who  poured  them  out 
told  us  their  supposed  dates. 

absol.   1603  SHAKS.  jlfeas.  for  M.  n.  iv.  97  You  must  lay 
downe  the  treasures  of  your  body,  To  this  suppos'd. 
fb.  Believed  (with  assurance),  admitted.  Obs. 

1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Med.i.  §  21  Curiosities.. dis 
cussed  by  men  of  most  supposed  ability. 

f  2.  'Put  on  ',  feigned,  pretended,  counterfeit.  Dos. 

1566  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas,  i.  xxiii.  44  b,  It  is  no  pure  and 
natural!  affection,  but  rather  a  su  posed  and  Ciuile  loue. 
1592  GREENE  Corny  Catch,  in.  38  He  cuts  the  ring  from  the 
purse,  and  by  his  supposed  man  (rounding  him  in  the  eare) 
sends  it  to  the  plot-layer  of  this  knauerie.  1558  SHAKS. 
Merry  W.  IV.  iv.  61  Let  the  supposed  Fairies  pinch  him. 
a  1641  MOUNTAGU  Acts  >,  Hon.  l.  (1642)  n  The  onely  true 
God  .  no  supposed,  false,  subintroducted  God  or  Gods. 
iM4  JER.  TAVI.OR  Dissuas.  Popery  II.  \.\  3  The  traditions 
.  .were.  .Apocryphal,  forg'd,  and  suppos'd. 
t  b.  Supposititious.  Obs. 

1651  J.  WRIGHT  tr.  Camus'  Nat.  Paradox  I.  n  Not  well 
pleased  to  see  that  a  supposed  child  should  reap,  before  the 
season,  that  which  she.. desired  to  preserve  in  their  owne 
family.  1787  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Romance  Real  Life  I.  175 
To  name  a  guardian  for  the  supposed  child. 

•(•  3.  Assumed  as  a  premiss :   in  quot.  absol. 

1697  tr.  Burgersdicins'  Logic  n.  vi.  20  A  Syllogism  is  a 
Speech  in  which  something  being  suppos'd,  something 
different  from  that  suppos'd,  by  Reason  of  the  Suppos  d, 
does  of  Necessity  follow. 

f  4.   Placed  beneath ;  underlying.   Obs.  rare~^. 

1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  114  The  Chamaelion . .  doth  not 
change  his  owne  colour  into  a  supposed  colour,  but  when  it 
is  oppressed  with  feare  or  griefe. 
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SUPPOSITION. 


f  5.  Afus.  Applied  to  a  note  added  or  introduced 
below  the  notes  of  a  chord,  or  to  an  upper  note  of 
a  chord  when  used  as  the  lowest  note  (supposed 
bass}  instead  of  the  fundamental  bass  or  *  root  ', 
i.e.  to  the  lowest  note  of  an  'inversion*  of  the 
chord  ;  hence  applied  to  the  harmony  of  an  (  inver 
sion  '.  Also  applied  to  a  *  discord  '  introduced  as 
a  passing-note.  (Cf.  SUPPOSITION  5.)  06s. 

1797  Encycl.  Brit,  fed.  3)  XVIII.  83/2  s.  v.  Supposition, 
Concords  by  supposition  are  those  where  the  continued  bass 
adds  or  supposes  a  new  sound  below  the  fundamental  bass. 
.  .Of  these,  .there  are  three  sorts,  ..the  first,  when  the  added 
sound  is  a  third  below...  The  second..  when  the  supposed 
sound  is  a  fifth  below..  .The  third..  where  the  supposed 
sound  is  below  a  concord  of  the  diminished  seventh.  1845 
Encycl.  Mctrop.  V.  734  Every  bass  note  which  has  a  sixth 
upon  it  is  a  supposed  bass.  Ibid,  735  The  supposed  harmony 
of  the  third  of  the  key  is.,  borrowed  from  the  fundamental 
harmony  of  the  key  note.  Ibid.  755  The  supposed  discord 
is  on  the  second  accented  part  of  the  bar. 

Supposedly  (s»p<?u-zedli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LT  q 

1.  In  the  way  of  supposition  ;  by  supposition  ;  as 
is  (or  was)  supposed. 

1611  W.  SCLATF.R  Key  (1629)  293,  I.  .would  not  easily  bee 
brought  to  diuulge  my  conceits  supposedly  true.  1629  Br. 
HALL  Reconciler  33  Little  doe  these  men  see  the  toyles,  and 
anxieties  that  attend  this  supposedly-pleasing  eminence. 
1651  BAXTER  Inf.  Baft.  Apol.  5  So  that  the  Rebaptized 
husband  would  not  pray  with  his  (supposedly)  unbaptized 
wife.  1717  BERKELEY  Tour  Italy  Wks.  1871  IV.  538  Bene- 
ventum.  .Cathedral  ..built  supposedly  on  the  foundation  of 
an  old  temple.  1805  \V.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev,  III.  544  This 
supposedly  exemplary  mother  too  was  the  educatress  of 
Caligula.  1865  J.  GROTE  Moral  Ideals  (1876)  202  'Love 
your  enemies  '  (it  being  supposedly  your  friends  that  you  do 
love).  1881  Athenxnin  25  June  848/3  Nor  is  the  supposedly 
parallel  passage  at  all  to  the  purpose.  1916  Times  5  June 
8/3  Our  three  battle  cruisers  had  been  blown  up,  supposedly 
as  the  result  of  gun-fire. 

f2.  Feignedly,  pretendedly.   Obs. 

1618  T.  GAINSFORD  Hist.  P.  Warbeck  33  By  that  time,  .she 
verily  belieued  he  was  the  same  she  had  supposedly  con- 
triued  :  &  he  quite  forgot,  that  euer  his  first  originall  came 
out  of  the  Dunghill, 

Supposer  (s#p#i'zw).  rare.  [f.  SUPPOSE  v.  + 
-ER  C)  One  who  supposes,  in  various  senses  ;  f  one 
who  makes  a  statement  or  allegation  (0t>s.}  ;  one 
who  frames  a  hypothesis  or  makes  an  assumption. 

1593  MUNDY  Def.  Contraries  ro  Some  good  supposer  may- 
say,  that  riches  serve  fora  pleasant  and  recreative  life.  1678 
R,  RUSSELL  tr.  Geber  \\.  i.  n.  iv.  50  Everyone  of  these  Sup- 
posers  is  adverse  to  the  other  according  to  his  Supposition. 
1747  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  I.  xxvi.  185  You  never 
knew  so  bold  a  supposer. 

Supposing  (spptfii'zirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SUPPOSE  V. 
+  -ING  1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  SUPPOSE. 

1.  "f1  Thinking,  opinion  (efts.)  ;  assumption,  sup 
position.  Now  usually,  the  expression  of  opinion 
by  means  of  the  verb  'suppose  '. 

t  By  supposing,  as  is  (or  was)  supposed  ;  t  to  my  supposing 
as  I  think,  in  my  opinion. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Clerk*  s  T.  985  To  my  supposynge  She 
koude  nat  aduersttee  endure.  1390  GOWKR  Conf.  II.  256 
Thei  spieke  aloud  for  supposinges  Of  hem  that  stoden  there 
aboute.  1448-9  METHAM  Amoryus  fy  Cleofies  64  Alle  thet 
seyd  that  yt  was,  be  suppo-^yng,  Grwe  ;  but  ijwat  yt  ment, 
thei  nyst  rygnt  noght  at  alle.  c  1450  LOVELICH  Grail  Ivi.  530 
More  Cler  to  ^oure  vndirstondyng  Thanne  Owther  Frensch 
Ofc>er  latyn,  to  my  sopposing.  1530  PALSGR.  278/2  Sup- 
posyng,  conjecture,  c  1585  [R.  BROWNE]  Ansiv.  Cartivright 
24  liy  his  iff*  and  supposings  he  will  gather  against  vs  what 
proofes  he  list.  1613  WITHER  Abuses  Strict  \.  v,  He  nought 
complaines  Of  Mens  opinions;  but..  Doth  both  their  censures 
and  supposings  scorne.  1820  HYRON  To  hloore  25  Dec,,  We 
should  have  some,  .composing,  correcting,  supposing.  1857 
MRS,  GATTY  Parnh.  Nature  Ser.  n.  (1868)  97  If  it  comes  to 
supposing.  .1  shall  suppose  it  won't.  1880  AGNES  GIBERNB 
\w»,  Moon  i  ff  Stars  x.  215  But  supposings  often  have  to  give 
in  to  facts. 

t  2.  Suspicion  :  to  have  supposing,  to  suspect.  Obs. 

c  1375  Cursor  M.  1089  (Fairfj,  Supposinge  [Cott.,  etc.  mis- 
trauing]  had  he  sone  pat  he  sum  wikketnes  had  done.  1375 
HARBOUR  Bruce  vi.  520  The  kyng,  that  na  supposing  had 
That  thai  war  mair  than  he  saw  thair.  c  1450  St.  Cnthbert 
(Surtees)  5049  pe  Jauelers  supposyng  had  nane  pat  he  wald 
away  gane. 

t  3.  Purpose,  intention.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees}  7624  For  supposyng  full  he 
had,  Monkys  at  cuthberl  cors  restore. 

f4.  ?  Substitution,  replacement.   Obs.  rare. 

1591  LODGE  Catharos  (Hunter.  Club)  4  Diogenes  wisheth 
Infinite  good  speede  to  your  good  proceedingcs,  and  curseth 
endlcslie  your  ill  demeanors  :  wishing  the  last  to  perish  with 
out  supposing,  tlie  first  to  flourish  without  supplanting. 

t5.   Feigning;  forgery.   Oh.  rare. 

1655  [see  SUPPOSE  f.  12). 

SD  Snppo'sinff  ///.  a.,  that  supposes;  whence 
Suppo  sing-ness. 

1661  _  J.  CHANDLER  /  ',/«  Helmont  s  Ofiat.  311  The  sensitive 
soul  hveth  in  us,..  yet  because  it  wants  a  bruital  and  spcci- 
fical  supposing  ness,  therefore  it  rejoyceth  only  in  an  undis- 
tinct  life  of  light.  1865  [see  SUPPOSE  r.  8  g] 

t  Supposit.  Sc.  Obs.  [ad.  I,,  supposes  :  see 
SUPPOST.J  =  SUPPOST  b. 

1531  in  farl.  Papers  Eng.  (1837)  XXXVII.  181  (Rep. 
Comnnss.  Univ.  o  ' 


.  .    137  .  11       ep. 

Comnnss.  Univ.  Scot!.,  St.  Andrew's)  The  rector,  studentis, 
and  suppositis  of  the  Universite  of  Sanctandris.  1547  Ibid. 
935  (Glasgow)  Immuniteis.  .granted  to  the  said  Universite, 
rectouris,  and  supposi 

Supposita,  pi. 


t  SuppO'Sital,  ft-  Metaph.  Obs.  [ad.  mod.L. 
suppositaliSi  f.  supposition :  see  SUPPOSITUM  and 
-AL.]  Belonging  or  relating  to  a  'supposite* :  see 
SUPPOSITE  Sff.  I.  So  f  Supposita-lity  [mod.L. 
suppositalitas\,  the  condition  of  being '  supposital ', 
qr  of  being  a  *  supposite  ' ;  f  Suppo'sitate  v. 
trans.)  to  be  in  the  relation  of  a  '  snpposite  to  ;  to 
be  the  subject  of. 

1656  JF.ANF.S  Mixt.  Schol.  Dii>.  81  The  second  person  [of 
the  Trinity],  .alone  terminates  ihe  *suppositall,  or  personal 
dcpendance  of  tlie  manhood.  1682  H.  MORE  Annot.  Glan- 
vilCji  Lux  O.  238  Indiscerpibility  maintains  their  supposital 
Unitie,  as  it  does  in  all  Spirits  that  have  to  do  with  Matter. 
1545  BALE  Myst.  Iniq.  34  Substancialite,  deificalite,.  .modal- 
ite,  *supposytalit<:,  ypostaticalite.  1656  JEANKS  Fuln.  Christ 
135  If  the  manhood  of  Christ  subsist  any  manner  of  way, 
then  it  is  [?  in]  a  person,  or  supposition  :  for  what  is  subsist 
ence  here,  but  suppositality,  and  therefore  it,  and  supposi- 
tntn  are  reciprocated,  a  1670  SOUTH  Serin.  Col.  ii.  2  (.1727) 
IV.  318  No  Wonder  therefore,  if  these  Men.. have  by  their 
Modalities,  Suppositalities,  Circumincessions,  and  twenty 
such  ..  Chimeras,  so  misrepresented  this  ..  Article  of  the 
Trinity  to  Mens  Reason,  as  to  bring  them.. at  length  to 
deny  it.  1711  tr.  Werenfelx'  Logotttachys  101  Then  follow 
.  .your  greater  and  lesser  Reality*,  modal  Entitys, . . Then 
the  States,  Ampliations,  Principles  of  Individuation,  Sup- 
posit  alitys,  . .  and  whole  cartloads  of.  Qualitys.  1627  J. 
DOUGHTY  Serin.  Div.  Myst.  (1628)  12  Those  queries,  whither 
God  be  materia  prima,  and,  whither  Christs  dtvinitie  might 
not  *suppositate  a  fly.  1656  JEANES  Fnln.  Christ  154  There 
is  an  ability  in  the  person  of  the  word,  to  suppositate,  ami 
assume  the  manhood. 

Suppositary,  obs.  f.  SUPPOSITORY  sb.  and  a. 
t  Supposite,  sb,  Obs.  Also -it.  [ad.  L.  SUPPO 
SITUM,  q.v.] 

1.  Metaph.  A  being  that   subsists   by  itself,  an 
individual    thing    or   person    (=  SUBSTANCE    2) ; 
sometimes,   a  being   in    relation    to  its    attributes 
(—  SUBSTANCE  3,  SUBJECT  j£. 6)  ;  =  SUPPOSITUM  i. 

1612  SHELDON  Serin,  at  St.  Martin's  7  A  Christ  consisting 
both  of  God  and  man ;  a  perfect  supposit,  a  compleat  Person. 
1675  BURTHOGGE  Causa  Dei  55  Passions,  as  Actions  are  of 
Persons  orSupposites.  1678  BP.  NICHOLSON  Expos.  Caiech. 
192  That  Christ  is  in  the  Sacrament  corporally,  Substantially, 
and  perhaps  Consubstantially,  may  have  a  respect  to  the 
subject  or  Supposite  of  the  Relatum  and  Correlation. 

2.  Gram.  —  SUBJECT  sb.  8  ;  also,  the  antecedent 
of  a  relative. 

c  1620  A.  HUME  Brit.  Tongue  (1865)  30  We  inquyre  of  that 
we  wald  knaw ;  as,  made  God  man  without  synne  ;  and  in 
this  the  supposit  of  the  verb  followes  the  verb.  We  avoue 
that  guhilk  we  knaw ;  as,  God  made  man  without  sinne  ;  and 
in  this  the  supposit  preceedes  the  verb.  1677  W.  HL'GHKS 
AfanofSirt  i.  xii.  51  The  Relative  [whose]  referred  to  the 
former,  not  the  latter  Antecedent,  .[the  Lord]  is  the  only 
Supposite.  .to  whom  it  could  relate. 

t  Supposite,  a,  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  supposUns^ 
pa.  pple.  of  suppontre  to  SUPPONE.] 

1.  a.  Placed  or  situated  below. 

1640  BROME  Antipodes  \.  vi,  The  people  through  the  whole 
world  of  Antipodes.  .Resemble  those  to  whom  they  are 
supposite. 

b.  Occupying  a  lower  position  or  rank  ;  subject. 

1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv.  196  Not  opposite  to  God 
but  supposite  or  subordinate. 

2.  Supposed,  assumed. 

1653  R-  UAILL.IE  Dissuas.  Vind.  (1655)  2I  The  supposite 
and  imaginary  causes. 

Suppositer,  variant  of  SUPPOSITOR  Obs. 

Supposition  (szzpJzrJ^n).  [ad.  L.  supposit  to  t 
~oiumt  n.  of  action  f.  supposit-,  suppon^re  to  SUP- 
PONB.  Cf.  F.  supposition,  It.  supposizione,  Sp. 
snpnszcion,  Pg.  snpposi$ao. 

The  current  meanings  arose  from  the  equation  of  med.L. 
snfpositio  to  Gr.  uirotfeo-i?  HYPOTHESIS,  of  which  it  is  the 
etymological  equivalent  In  older  L.  snppositio  is  recorded 
only  in  the  senses  of '  placing  under '  and  '  substitution  '.] 

The  action  of  supposing,  or  what  is  supposed. 

1 1.  Scholastic  Logic.  Something  held  to  be  true 
and  taken  as  the  basis  of  an  argument.  Obs. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  it.  viii.  186  Wherfore,  alle  thingis  seen, 
this..reule  or  supposicion  is  trewe.  a  1529  SKF.LTON  Replyc. 
112  But  ye  were  confuse  tantumt  Surrendring  your  sup- 
ppsycions.  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Afore's  Utopia  11.  (1895)  185 
Those  rules  of  restryctyons,  amplyfycatyons,  and  supposy- 
tyons,  very  wittelye  inuented  in  the  small  Logycalles.  1588 
t  RAUNCF.  Laiviers  Legike  11.  iv.  92  b,  Suppositions  are  built 
rather  upon  idle  supposals  of  .schoolemen,  then  grounded 
upon  any  sure  foundation  of  naturall  experience,  c  1590 
MARLOWE  Faustus  vi,  Who  knowes  not  the  double  motion 
of  the  plannets?  The  first  is  finisht  in  a  naturall  day,  The 
second  thus,  as  Saturne  in  30.  yeares, ..the  Moone  in  28. 
dayes.  Tush,  these  are  fresh  mens  suppositions. 

2.  The  action  of  assuming,  or,  usually,  that  which 
is  assumed  (which  may  be  cither  true  or  false),  as 
a  basis  of  argument  or  a  premiss  from  which  a 
conclusion  is  drawn. 

a  1596  Sir  T.  More  \\.  iv.  113  Let  me  sell  vp  before  your 
thoughts,  good  freindes,  On  [  one]  supposytion.  1669  OWKN 
Expos.  Ps.  cxxx.  338  The  due  performance  of  all  principal 
mutual  Gospel  Duties,  .depends  on  this  supposition,  that 
[etc.].  1704  NOR  R  is  /(/fa/  \\~orld\\.  xi.  4i4Thepo*ition  of  this 
chapter  involves  a  supposition.  It  is  here  supposed  that  there 
are  Divine  Ideas.  1706  PRIOK  Ode  Quct*  Pref.,  Upon  the 
Supposition  of  these  Facts,  Virgil  wrote  the  best  Poem  that 
the  World  ever  read.  >7»5  in  lotk  Rep.  Hist.  JtfSS. 
Comm.  App.  i.  175  Even  putting  the  supposition  that  nothing 
can  b«  done  from  the  north  this  summer.  1736  BUTI.F.K 
Anal.  \.  i.  24  Upon  supposition  that  they  arc  compounded. 
1754  HOWARDS  Frted.  Will  \.  iii.  (1762)  22  All  opposition  is 
shut  out  and  denied,  in  ihe  very  .supposition  of  the  case. 


1765  Museum  Rust.  IV.  358  This  calculation  goes  on  (he 
supposition  that  each  mower  dispatches  three  acres.  1798 
HUTTON  Course  Math.  (1806)  I.  45  Making  the  other  num 
ber  of  supposition  the  ist  term.  1836  H.  ROGERS  J.  Hence 
ii.  (1863)  32  On  the  supposition— a  supposition  which  the 
whole  history  of  the  period  amply  justifies  [etc.].  1887  fStk 
Rtp.  Deputy  Kpr.  Publ.  Rec.  625  The  supposition  that  the 
detendant  had  broken  the  plaintiff's  close. 

f  b.  An  assumption  made  to  account  for  the 
known  facts  :  =-•  HYPOTHESIS  3.  Obs. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  1187  One  of  those  suppo* 
sitions  alone  was  sufficient  to  make  good  ihe  reason.  1669 
STURMV  Mariner  s  Mag.  vt.  iii.  105  The  Copernican  sup 
position  of  the  Karths  Motion. 

3.  A  notion  or  idea  that  the  thing  in  question  is 
true,  held  without  certainty  or  assurance,  but  as 
sufficiently  probable  to  be  assumed  or  admitted  on 
account  of  agreement  with  the  facts  of  the  case ;  a 
hypothetical  inference,  or  the  action  of  making 
such  inferences  ;  an  uncertain  (sometimes,  by  im 
plication,  a  false  or  mistaken)  belief.  •{•  In  suppo 
sition,  in  uncertainty,  uncertain,  doubtful  (obs.). 

1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  \.  iii.  18  My  meaning  in  saying  he 
is  a  good  man,  is . .  that  he  is  sufficient,  yet  his  mesnes  are  in 
supposition.  1599  —  Much  Ado  iv.  i.  240  The  supposition 
of  the  Ladies  death,  Will  quench  the  wonder  of  her  infamie. 
1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  vnr.  ii.  611  A  supposition,  that 
there  might  be  some  Hands  or  Parts  of  the  Continent  in 
times  past,  which  is  now  swallowed  by  the  mercilesse  Ocean. 
1667  PKPVS  Diary  12  July,  It  is  only  said  to  be  his  [hand 
writing]  by  supposition.  1747  I-"KANKLIN  Ess.  Wks.  1840  III. 
9  These  are  not  mere  suppositions,  for  1  have  heard  some  talk 
in  this  .strange  manner.  1790  PALEV  Horse  Paul.  xi.  Wks, 
1825  III.  215  That  supposition  is  inconsistent  with  the  terms 
and  tenor  of  the  epistle.  1832  BRF.WSTER  A'at.  Magic  ii.  34, 
I  ..was  driven  to  the  extreme  supposition  that  a  crystalliza 
tion  was  taking  place  in.. the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye. 
1861  PALEV  sKschylits  (ed.  2)  Choeph.  659  note,  Kl.iusen 
thinks  that  Clytemnestra  must  have  overheard  the  remarks 
of  Orestes,  .but  the  supposition  is  hardly  necessary. 

f  b.  Used  vaguely,  with  various  shades  of  mean 
ing  :  Idea,  notion ;  imagination,  fancy  ;  occas. 
suspicion,  expectation.  Obs. 

1586  A.  DAY  Kngl.  Secretovie  i.  (1625)  123  To  torment  your 
self  by  a  needlesse  supposition.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  in. 
ii.  50  Spread  ore  the  sillier  waues  thy  golden  haires ;  And  as 
a  bud  He  take  thee,  and  there  He  :  And  in  that  glorious  sup 
position  thinke,  He  gaines  by  death,  that  hath  such  meanes 
to  die.  1631  LITHCOW  Trar.  n.  69  Songs  of  Arcadian  Sheep- 
heards..did  recreate  my  fatignted  corps  with  many  sugrcd 
suppositions.  1635  PAGITT  Christianogr,  \\.  iv.  (1636)  5^ 
The  Inquisition  crusheth  not  only  the  beginnings,  but  the 
smallest  suppositions  in  being  conirarily  affected.  1719  Dr. 
FOE  Crusoe  \.  (Globe)  18,  I  meditated  nothing  but  my 
Kscape;.  .but  found  no  Way  that  had  the  least  Probability 
in  it:  Nothing  presented  to  make  the  Supposition  of  it 
rational.  1784  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS  Disc.  xii.  (1876)  39  They 
proceed  upon  a  false  supposition  of  life. 

f  4.  Fraudulent  substitution  of  another  thing  or 
person  in  place  of  the  genuine  one ;  cf.  SUPPOSITI 
TIOUS  i.  Obs. 

1569  J.  SASFORD  tr.  Agrippas  Van.  Aries  ir  b,  The  deceits 
of  Rhea,  and  the  supposition  of  the  stone.  1641  EARL  MONM. 
tr.  Biondfs  Civil  I'  ars  v.  in  If  she  had  a  hand  in  the  false 
supposition  of  an  Edward  Plantagenet.  1797  Monthly 
Mag.  III.  536  Nothing  was  so  common  among  the  Athenian 
women  as  the  supposition  of  children. 

f  b.  Insertion  of  something  not  genuine  in  a 
writing  ;  that  which  is  so  inserted,  an  interpolation, 
a  spurious  passage;  a  spurious  writing,  a  forgery. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Alor.  1028  In  what  verses  he 
useth  so  to  doe,  be  sure  they  were  of  speciall  marlce,  or  els 
suppositions  and  suspected  to  be  none  of  his  making.  1608 
lip.  HALL  Epist.  iv.  viii,  All  cary  in  them  manifest  brands 
of  falshood  and  supposition.  1661  ()\VKN  Liturgies  v.  Wks. 
iSsj;  XV.  22  Those  treatises  are  justly  suspected  to  be  sup 
positions. 

•f-5.  A/us.  a.  The  introduction  of  passing-notes 
foreign  to  the  harmony  (called  discords  by  supposi 
tion},  b.  The  introduction  of  an  extra  note  below 
the  notes  of  a  chord,  or  the  transference  of  an  upper 
note  of  a  chord  to  the  bass,  as  in  n;>  '  inversion  ' 
(cf.  SUPPOSED  5).  c.  A  bar  common  to  two  over 
lapping  sections  of  rhythm,  being  the  last  bar  of 
one  and  also  the  first  of  the  other.  Obs. 

1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  There  are  several  Kinds  of  Sup- 
position  :  The  first  is,  when  the  Parts  proceed  gradually  from 
Concord  to  Discord,  anil  Discord  to  Concord ;  the  intervening 
Discord  serving  only  as  a  Transition  to  the  fallowing  Con 
cord.  1730  Treat.  Harmony  29  There  is  a  way  in  Division  of 
making  use  of  Discords,  upon  the  Second  accented  Part  of 
the  Bar,  which  way  is  called  Supposition.  1753  tr.  Ratneau's 
Treat.  Musick  95  Minor  Discords  by  Supposition  may  be 
prepared  by  another  common  Discord.  1797  [see  Smtono 
5].  1838  G.  F.  GRAHAM  Mus.  Comp.  19/2  <tr.  Reicha)  The 
supposition  is  a  measure  which,  .counis  as  two;  i.  as  final 
measure  of  the  first  rhythm  ;  and,  2.  as  initial  measure  of  the 
following  rhythm.  1845  Encvet.  Mitrop.V.  752  Discords., 
may  be.. used  without  ..regular  preparation  and  resolution, 
though  they  are  then  no  longer  considered  in  the  light  of  dis- 
cords  but  passing  . .  notes,  margin,  Discords  by  supposition. 

f  6.  Scholastic  Logic.  Any  of  the  different  mean 
ings  of  a  term.  Obs. 

1697  tr.  Rurgersfiicius  Logic  \.  xxvi.  106  The  diverse 
Acceptions  of  Words,  which  the  Schoolmen  call  Suppositions, 
Effect  no  H  oniony  my.,  .When  I  say  Man  is  an  Animal,  the 
Word  Animal  is  taken  in  the  Concrete... This  Concrete 
Acception  is  by  the  Schoolmen  termed  Personal,  who  dispute 
very  largely  of  Accepiions,  or,  as  they  speak,  Suppositions. 

f  7.  Affd.   Application  of  a  suppository.   Obs. 

1643  J.  STEER  tr.  Exp.  Chyrurg.  vi.  23  Ihe  belly  being 
first  emptied  by  a  supposition. 
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Suppositional  (wprfrf'/anll),  a.    [f.  prec.  + 

-AL  i.J  Of  the  nature  of,  involving,  or  based  on 
supposition  ;  hypothetical,  conjectural  ;  supposed. 

1662  J.  CHANDLER  K««  Helmont  s  Oriat,  xxi,  §  5.  130 
Having  gotten  an  example  (erroneous  and  supposjltijonallj 
[orig.  putaticio\  they  straightway  slide  to  a  generality.  1664 
POWER  Exp.  P  kilos,  n.  95  We  have  the  sensible  eviction  of 
our  own  eyes  to  confute  this  Suppositional  Vacuity.  1x1716 
SOUTH  Scrtit.,  i  John  Hi.  30  (1744)  IX.  327  Men  and  angels 
.  .  have  also  a  certain  knowledge  of  them  ;  but  it  is  not  abso 
lute,  but  only  suppositional  ;  that  is,  upon  supposal  that  such 
and  such  things  continue  in  their  being.  1865  MOZLEY 
Miracles  vii.  152  To  say  that  all  this  change  would  have 

one   on    without   doctrine,    is  .  .  suppositional   only.     1901 

.  W.  HOLDEN  Guidance  for  Men  140  The  case  is  not 
altogether  a  suppositional  one  ;  it  is  found  in  fact. 

Hence  fSuppositiona'lity,  suppositional  quality 
(but  in  quots.  app.  used  for  SUPPOSITALITY)  ;  Sup- 
posi'tionallya^.  (in  mod.  Diets.),  hypothetical  ly. 

1650  CHARLKTON  Paradoxes  133  How  much  the  Law  and 
the  Soule  differ  in  the  suppositional  ty  of  Essence.  166*  J. 
CHANDLER  Krt«  Hflmont's  Oriat.  xxxv.  §  33.  268  The 
amative  or  loving  faculty,  which  proceeds  from  that  sup- 
posi[ti]onality  (ong.  suppositionalitatc}  of  the  minde  which 
is  substantial  love. 

Suppositionary  (sffp&rjanari),  a.  rare.  [f. 
SUPPOSITION  +  -AHYI.]  =  SUPPOSITIONAL. 

1808  J.  WEBSTER  Nat.  Philos.  152  This,  .knowledge  is 
more  vague  and  suppositionary.  1812  SHELLEY  Let.  in 
Dowden  Life  (1887)  I.  282  The  manner  in  which  you  have 
reproved  my  suppositionary  errors. 

Suppositions  (wpdfei*Jas)|  a.  Now  rare  or 
Obs.  [Partly  shortened  or  illiterate  form  of  SUP 
POSITITIOUS,  partly  directly  from  SUPPOSITION.] 

1.  a=  SUPPOSITITIOUS  i. 

1624  MOUNTAGU  I  mined.  Addr.  -212  The  testimony  pro 
duced  is  none  of  his  :  It  is  suppositious,  and  a  counterfeit. 
1656  BRAMHALL  Replic.  v.  206,  I  spake  not  this  to  the  dis 
paragement  of  that  venerable  Saint,  but  to  discredit  that 
suppositious  treatise,  1672  MARVKLL  Reh.  Transp.  i.  138 
The  only  question  ..  was.  .  whether  it  [sc.  the  child]  was  not 
spurious  or  suppositious.  1768  BLACKSTONftCVwH.  in.  xxiii. 
362  When  a  widow  feigns  herself  with  child,  in  order  to  ex 
clude  the  next  heir,  and  a  suppositious  birth  is  suspected  to  be 
intended.  1815  MRS.  PILKIS'GTON  Celebrity  III.  130  With  the 
intention  of  ordering  the  suppositious  Mrs  Johnson  to  quit 
her  roof.  1863  REDDING  Yesterday  <y  To-day  III.  275  Sup 
positious  letters  between  the  Rev.  James  Hackman  and 
Miss  Ray. 

2.  =  SUPPOSITITIOUS  2. 

1655  [see  SUPPOSITITIOUS  2,  quot.  £1645].  1781  WAKTON 
Hist.  Engl.  Poetry  III.  p.  vii,  Who.  .is  often  a  monarch 
that  never  existed,  and  who  seldom,  whether  real  or  sup- 
po-sitious,  has  any  concern  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
narrative.  1793  ANNA  SF.WARD  Let.  Parr  3  Feb.,  The  sup 
positious  treasons,  forged  and  alleged. 

3.  Involving  or  based  on  supposition  ;   =  SUPPO 
SITIONAL,  SUPPOSITIVE  i. 

1698  HEARNE  Duct.  Hist.  (1714)  I.  7  The  Julian  Period.. 
is  a  suppositious  Number.  1810  W.  WILSON  Hist.  Diss. 
Ch.  111.362  Their  integrity,  .appears  to  us  as  very  suppo 
sitious.  18x4  J.  JOHNSON  Typogr.  II.  xii.  457  Although 
suppositious  alphabets  of  the  aboriginal  Britons  have  been 
produced.  1847  R.  W.  HAMILTON  Rewards  <V  Pnnishnt. 
yiii.  (1853)  369  With  such  exception  we  have  nothing  to  do: 
it  is  purely  suppositious. 

b.  ?  Addicted  to  supposition  orconjecture.nzr*:-1. 

1798  R.  P.  Tour  Wales  18  (MS.),  The  Castle  [at  Ludlow] 
on  whose  early  date  the  suppositious  antiquary  has  many 
doubts  to  determine. 

Hence  Supposrtiously  adv.,  spuriously  ;  hypo- 
thetically. 

1693  tr.  Dupin's  Hist.  Eccl.  Writers  II.  30  Books..  that 
were  suppositiously  obtruded  upon  the  World  by  Hereticks. 
1862  MASSOS  in  Mactit.  Ufag.  Aug.  324  The  career  supposi 
tiously  assigned  to  men  of  his  class  in  most  Art  and  Culture 
novels. 

f  Suppositist.  Obs.  rare"1,  [f.  L.  SUPPOSITUM 
or  suppositio  SUPPOSITION  +  -IST.]  One  who  deals 
in  supposition  or  conjecture. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  206  The  inhabitants  are 
numbred  by  some  presuming  Suppositist  aboue  sixtie  mil 
lions. 

Supposititious  (rfpyrfti-jW),  a.    [f.  L.  sup- 

positltius,  -Icius,  f.  supposit',  pa.  ppl.  stein  of  sup- 
pantre  :  see  SUPPOSE  and  -ITIOUS.] 

1.  Put  by  artifice  in  the  place  of  another;  fraudu 
lently  substituted  for  the  genuine  thing  or  person  ; 
hence,  pretended  (to  be  what  it  is  not),  not  genuine, 
spurious,  counterfeit,  false,  a.  gen.  (Now  rare?} 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  244  Aristotles  nice  conceited 
vse  therefore  is  but  supposititious  and  not  the  true  vse  of 
Nature.  1646  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Biondts  Civil  Wars  ix.  222 
Lambert  tooke  upon  him  the  person  of  the  Earl  of  War 
wick,  by  the  direction  of  a  Priest  ;  and  Ralph  Wilford  (for 
so  was  this  second  supposititious  Earl  called)  by  the  direc 
tion  of  an  Augustine  Frier.  1653  GATAKKR  Vind.  A'tnot, 
Jer.  85  Who.  .hath  shrewdly  shaken  the  main  foundations 
of  their  Supposititious  Science.  1700  RVCAUT  Hist.  Turks 
III.  513  He  hastned  away  this  supposititious  Envoy  all  he 
could.  1770  G.  WHITE  Selborne>  To  Barrington  12  Apr., 
You  wonder,  .that  the  hedge-sparrows,  etc.,  can  be  induced 
.  .to  sit  on  the  egg  of  the  cuckoo  without  being  scandalised 
at  the  vast  di^proportioned  size  of  the  supposititious  egg. 
1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  Introd.,  If  any  Seneschal..  had, 
by  means  of  paint,,  .endeavoured  to  palm  upon  posterity 
supposititious  stigmata  [sc.  stains  of  Rizzio's  blood].  1830 
JAMES  Darttttyxxix,  Being  tall  and  thin,  he  had  great  need 
of  some  supposititious  contour,  to  make  his  height  seem  less 
enormous. 

b.  spec,  of  a  child,  esp.  one  set  up  to  displace 


the  real  heir  or  successor ;  sometimes  used  for  *  ille 
gitimate1  ;  also  said  of  the  birth  of  such  a  child. 

1625  BACON  Ess.,  Empire  (Arb.)  305  The  Succession  of 
the  Turks,  from  Solyman,  vntill  this  day,  is  suspected  to  be 
vntrue,  and  of  strange  Btoud  ;  For  that  Selymus  the  Second 
was  thought  to  be  Supposititious,  a  1631  DONNE  Serut., 

1  Cor.  x-v.  50  (1649)   II-  I26  In  abastardizing  a  race,  by 
supposititious  children.     1652  A.  Ross  Hist.  World  \.  i.  3 
[The]  King  of  Cappadocla . .  had  one  son . .  who  died  young, 
but  his  two  supposititious  sons.. contended  for  the   king- 
dome.     1701  Lone/.  Gaz.  No.  3759/5  A  Person. .,  whose  Sup 
posititious   Birth,  and   the  known  Laws  of  the  Land,  for 
ever  debar  from  any  Pretence  thereto.  1711  ADDISON  Sped. 
No.  189  F  <j  They  conclude  that  the  reputed  Son  must  have 
been  Illegitimate,  Supposititious,  or  begotten  in  Adultery. 
1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  i.  xvi.  456  A  proceeding  at  common 
law,  where  a  widow  is  suspected  to  feign  herself  with  child, 
in  order  to  produce  a  supposititious  heir  to  the  estate.    1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  ix.  II.  411  Not  one  person  in  a  thou 
sand  doubted  that  the  boy  was  supposititious.  1875  JOWEI  r 
Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  97  A  supposititious  son,  who  has  made 
the  discovery  that  his  reputed  parents  are  not  his  real  ones. 

fig.  1641  MILTON  Prel.Episc.  Wks.  1851  III.  79  Imposing 
upon  our  belief  a  supposititious  ofspring  of  some  dozen 
Epistles. 

C.  of  a  writing,  or  passage  or  word  in  a  writing. 

1611  T.  JAMES  Corrupt. Scripture  \  36  The  97.  Treatise. . . 
Censured  To  be  supposititious.  16*6  DONNE  Serm.,  Johnxir. 

2  (1640)  743  A  supposititious  word,  which  is  not  in  the  Text. 
1693  DRYDEN  Ttovfto/Ded.  (1697)  p  xlvii,  When  'tis  made 
publick,  it  will  easily  be  seen  by  any  one  Sentence,  whether 
it  be  supposititious,  or  genuine.     1699  BENTLEV  P/ial.  Pref. 
p.  xi,  Some   Reasons,  why  I  thought   Phalaris's   Epistles 
supposititious.    1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pickle  (1779)  I.  xiv,  123 
A  supposititious  letter  of  recommendation.     1778  WARTON 
Hist.    Engl.  Poetry    II.  166   That   these  distichs  are   un 
doubtedly  supposititious,  and  that  they  could  not  possibly 
be  written  by  the  very  venerable  Roman  whose  name  they 
bear.      1868  MILMAN  St.  Paul's  vii.  132  Attempted  to  be 
proved  by  supposititious  charters. 

t  2.  Pretended  or  imagined  to  exist;  feigned, 
fictitious;  fabulous;  fancied,  imaginary.  Obs. 

i6*o[G.  BRYDGES]  Horx  Subs.  388  All  going  in  the  habit 
of  Schollers,  and  no  sooner  come  thither,  but  they  take 
vpon  them  false  and  supposititious  names,  c  1645  HOWELL 
Lett.  (1650)  II.  94,  I  tearm  the  gold  Mine  he  went  to  dis 
cover,  an  ayrie  and  supposititious  [ed.  1655  suppositious] 
Mine.  i6$a  GAULE  Magastrom.  xi.  §  10.  108  Seeing  the 
judgement  depends  upon  them,  and  they  upon  suppositi 
tious  circles,  and  angles.  1702  tr.  Le  Clerc's  Prim.  Fathers 
23  In  the  time  of  this  Author,  whether  he  be  Genuine  or 
Supposititious.  1774  WAHTON  Hist.  Engl.  Poetry  I.  Diss. 
i.  i  4  b,  The  ideal  histories  of  Turpin  and  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth,  which  record  the  supposititious  achievements  of 
Charlemagne. 

3.  =  SUPPOSITIOUS  3. 

1674  JEAKE  Arit/t.  (1696)  334  As  in  Extraction  of  Root; 
and  Equations.. in  working  the  Question  is  called  the  Sup 
posititious  or  Quesitious  Root.  1682  H.  MORE  Annot. 
GlanvilCs  Lux  O.  72  To  fetch  an  Argument  from  the  sup 
posititious  Supremacy  of  the  Will  of  God  over  his  Wisdom 
and  Goodness.  1804  Edin.  Rev.  V.  114  The  case  is  not 
entirely  a  supposititious  one.  1850  GROVE  Corr.  Phys. 
Forces  (ed.  2)  106  As  the  knowledge  of  any  particular  science 
developes  itself,.. hypotheses,  or  the  introduction  of  supposi 
titious  views,  are  more  and  more  dispensed  with.  1865 
DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  i.  iv,  If  you  were  in  embarrassed  circum 
stances—this  is  merely  supposititious.  1879  HARI.AN  Eye 
sight  iii.  32  Rays  of  light. .are  merely  supposititious  lines 
used . .  to  bring  the  effects  of  an  intangible  force  within  the 
range  of  mathematical  calculations. 

Hence  Suppositi'tiously  adv.  (in  quots.,  in  sense 
3)  ;  Suppositi  tiovtsness  (in  quots.,  in  sense  i). 

i6«3  (title)  A  New  and  Merrte  Prognostication  :  Being  a 
Metrical  Satire,  supposititiously  assigned  to  Will  Summers. 
1654  OWEN  Doctr.  Saint's  Persev.  Pref.  C  j,  The  suppositi- 
tiousness  of  these  Epistles.  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav. 
(1677)  31  Unable  to  penetrate  so  far  Southward^as.. River 
Nilusspritigs  :  albeit,  supposititiously  he  derives  it  from  the 
Lunx  mantes.  1695  Whether  Preserv.  Protest.  Rclig.  ivas 
Motive  Revol.  30  The  Supposititiousness  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  1716  M.  DAVIES  Atkt*.  Brit.  III. 63  Dr.  Raynolds 
.. discover 'd  the  Supposititiousness  of  the  Book,  DC  Vita 
Prophetarum,  Father'd  by  the  Papists  upon  Epiphanius- 
1850  SALA  Gas-light  *  D.  ix.  108  Some  terrible  Dartford  or 


v;    r  34,3- 
other  faculties. 

Suppositive  (swpp'zitiv),  a.  (s&.}  [ad.  late  L. 
SHppositivus,  f.  supposit-,  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  suppdnlre 
to  SUPPONE.  Cf.  F.  suppositif.] 

L  Of  the  nature  of,  implying,  or  grounded  on 
supposition  ;  suppositional. 

t Suppositive  necessity  =  'hypothetical  necessity'  (Hvpo- 

THETICAL  3). 

1605  CAMUEN  Rein.  39  Not  out  ot  suppositiue  coniectures, 
but  out  of  Alfricus  Crammer.  1611  SANDERSON  Serm.  (1632) 
368  Not  an  absolute  and  positive,  but  a  conditional  and  sup- 
positive  necessity.  1650  FULLER  Pisgah  in.  x.  434  Supposi 
tive  was  the  offence  of  Saint  Paul  (onely  on  their  bare  sur- 
mise)  but  positive  must  be  his  punishment.  1662  J.  CHANDLER 
Van  Helmonfs  Oriat.  186  It  is  a  suppositive  Aphorisme. 
1881  Scribner's  Monthly  Feb.  634,  I  said  we  had  about  one 
hundred  dollars  worth.  This  was  a  rough  guess...  We  were, 
however,  forced  to  pay  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  supposi- 
live  one  hundred  dollars.  189*  J.  TAIT  Mind  in  Matter  iv. 
(ed.  3)  290  His  verdict  on  a  supportive  case  of  the  kind  was, 
*  If  they  believe  not  Moses  [etc.].1 

b.  Gram.  Expressing  a  supposition,  conditional; 
as  sb.  a  conditional  conjunction,  rare. 

1751  HARRIS  Hermes  n.  ii,  (1786)  244  As  to  Continuatives, 
they  are  either  Suppositive,  such  as,  //;  or  Positive,  such  as, 
Because. .  .1\it  Supposhives  denote  Connection,  but  assert 
not  actual  Existence. 

2.   =  SUPPOSITITIOUS  i  c. 


\       1910  DYSON  HAGUE  in  The  Fundamentals  I.  vi.  101  They 

j  conjecture  that  these  four  Suppositive  documents  were  not 
compiled  and  written  by  Moses. 

Suppo  sitively,  adv.     [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]     Jn 
a  suppositive  manner ;   in  the  way  of  supposition  ; 
upon  some  supposition  ;  hypothetically. 
1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  269  marg;.  Not  as  though 

;  vertue  could  be  in  extremitie,.  .but  he  meaneth  supposi- 
tiuely,  if  it  were  so  that  vertue  coulde  exceede.  1650  in 

|  Athenaeum  13  Dec.  (18^9)  763/2  He  accused  Marsys  to  be  an 
unfaithfull  Translator,  in  positmely  rendring  what  the  King 
suppositiuely  speakes.  1678  R.  BARCLAY  Apol.  Quakers 
vii.  §  7.  216  It.  .signifies  really,  and  not  supposittvely^  that 
Excellent  Quality. 

t  Suppo  sitor.  Obs.  Also  6  -ar,  -oure,  6-7 
-er.  [Alteration  of  next  after  agent-nouns  in  -ER, 
-OR.]  =  next. 

1545  RAYNALDE  Byrth  Mankynde  55  A  supposiiar  tempered 
with  sope,  larde,  or  the  yolke  of  egges.  1547  BOORDE  Brev. 
Health  xlii.  21  b,  A  natural!  egestion,  other  by  course  of 
nature,  or  els  by  suppositors,  or.. other  easy  purgacions. 
1564-78  BULLEIN  Dial.agst.  Pest.  (1888)  50  The  bodie  must 
bane  benefite  by  Purgation  with  Glister,  or  Suppositer. 
1667  DRYDEN  &  DK.  NEWCASTLE  Sir  M.  Mar  alt  iv.  i, 
Clysters,  Suppositers,  and  a  barbarous  Pothecary's  Bill.  1689 
WALKER  Siege  Dcrry  30  A  piece  of  a  Bladder  in  the  shape 
of  a  Suppositor. 

_fig.  1607  MIDDLETOS  Fain.  Love  in.  vi,  A  plague  upon 
him  for  a  Glister  !  he  has  given  our  loves  a  suppositor  with 
a  recumbentibus.  1638  FORD  Fancies  in.  i,  Evermore 
fantastical,  As  being  the  suppositor  to  laughter;  It  hath 
sav'd  charge  in  physic. 
^f  Used  in  the  sense  of  'supporter ',  (  support1  : 

;   cf.  SUPPOSITUM,  SUPPOST. 

1628  FORD  Lover's  Mel.  i.  ii,  Mountebanks,  empirics, 
quack-salvers,  -  .are  all  suppositors  to  the  right  worshipful 
doctor.  1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  xi.  §  10. 108  May  not  their 
twelve  Houses  of  the  Zodiack  be.  .called  so  many  Castles  m 
the  ayr?  what  reedish,  nay  strawy,  suppositors  doe  they 

I    stand  upon? 

Suppository  (s%>-zitori),  sb.  Alscx6-7-ary, 
-arie.  [ad.  late  L.  suppositorium,  neut.  sing.,  used 
subst. ,  of  suppositorius  placed  underneath  or  up, 

,  f.  supposit-)  supponere  to  SUPPONE.  Cf.  F.  sitpposi- 
toire\  A  plug  of  conical  or  cylindrical  shape  to 

'  be  introduced  into  the  rectum  in  order  to  stimulate 
the  bowels  to  action  (or  to  reduce  haemorrhoids), 
or  into  the  vagina  or  urethra  for  various  purposes. 
c  1400  Lanfrancs  Cirurg.  13  If  he  may  not  schite  oones  a 
day,  helpe  him  J>erto,  or  with  clisterie,  or  wi^  suppositorie. 
?  1485  KNUTSSON  Bk.  Pest.  5  Prouoke  a  laxe  by  a  supposi- 
torye.  1521  MORE  De  Quat.  Noviss.  \Vks.  100  Pilles, 
potions,  plasters,  glisters,  and  suppositaries.  1533  ELVOT 
Cast.  Helthe  in.  v.  (1541)  56  Suppositories  ar  made  som. 

i     tyme  with  hony  only,  sodden,  rolled  on  a  bourde,  and  made 

I    rounde,  smaller  at  the  one  ende  than  at  the  other.. they 

I  must  be  put  vp  in  at  the  fundement,  to  the  great  end.  1580 
HOLLYBAND  'J reeis.  Fr.  Tong,  yn  Jyessairet  a  kinde  of  sup 
positories  to  prouoke  a  womans  flowers.  '597  GERARDE 
Herbal  i.  xc.  145  Used  in  maner  of  a  pessarie  or  mother 
suppositorie.  1610  MAHKHAM  Masterp.  i.  xci.  174  Nothing 
can  purge  the  guts  with  that  gemlenesse  which  a  suppositary 

;  doth.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  n.  iv.  11.  iii,  Suppositaries 
of  Castilian  sope.  c  17*0  W.  GIBSON  Farrier's  Dispens,  x. 

i  (1734)  249  The  common  and  usual  Suppository,  .is  made 
with  Honey  and  Salt.  1876  Trans.  Clinical  Soc.  IX.  103 

!  The  extract  of  belladonna  was  ordered  to  be  administered  in 
the  shape  of  suppositories. 

fig*  I583  MELBANCKE  Philotimvs  S  iij  b,  It  is  not  my 
purginge  pilles..but  Cornelius  his  swete  suppositorye,  that 
must  minister  you  phisicke. 

f  b.  Applied  abusively  to  a  person,  nonce-use. 
1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.v.v,  Madame  Suppository.     1675 
COTTON  Scoffer  Scoft  96  This  Jack.. this  Glisterpipe.  .this 
vile  Suppository. 

SuppO'sitory,  «•  Also  6-7  -ary.  [ad.  lateL. 
sitppontoriits  (see  prec.).] 

1 1.  Used  as,  or  pertaining  to,  a  suppository.  Obs. 
1599   A.  M.  tr.   Gabelhouer's   Bk.  Physicke   145/2   Take 
Hernes  greace, .  .as  bigge  as  a  hastllnutte,  administre  the 
same  from  vnder,  like  a  supposiiprye  pille.     1607  TOPSELL 
Four-f.  Beasts  256  Giue  it  the  patient  by  svppository  meanes 
for  the  bloody  Flix. 
f  2.   =  SUPPOSITITIOUS  i.  Obs. 

1641  EARI.  MONM.  tr.  Biondis  Civil  Wars  v.  142  The  rob 
beries,  which  with  suppositoty  beards  were  done  upon  the 
high  wayes  by  his  Souldiers. 

S.    =  SUPPOSITIONAL.     Now  rare. 

1644  G.  PLATTES  in  Hartlib  Legacy  (1655)  236  Unlesse  I 
should  have  set  a  suppository  value,  upon  part  of  it.  1652 
GAULE  MagastrotH.ioj  Whether  ..a  bare  hypothesis  or  sole 
suppositary  argument,  may  not.. with  the  same  facility.. be 
denyed,  as  it  is  affirmed  ?  i6?a  PENS  Spir.  Truth  rind.  49» 
I  am  at  a  stand  what  he  intends  with  his  suppository  Intro 
duction.  1780  M.  MADAN  Thelyphthora  I.  85  The  whole 
passage  is  suppository  or  hypothetical.  1898  Westvi.  Gaz. 
15  June  10/1  These  recent  suppository  interviews. 

So  t  Suppo-sitorily  adv.,  as  a  suppository. 

1547  BOOKDE  Brei'.  Health  clxxii.  61  b,  Confecte  this  to- 
gyther  with  the  whyte  of  an  egge . .  and  suppositaryly  use  it. 

II  Suppositum  (sopp'zitym).    PI.  supposita. 

[Scholastic  L.,  neut.  sing.,  used  subst.,  of  supposi- 
;    tits,  pa.  pple.  of  supponSre  to  SUPPONE.] 
tl.  Metaph.   =  SUPPOSITE  sb.  i.  Obs. 

16*6  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xvii.  148  Some  of  the 

Rabbines.  .conceived  the  first  man  an  Hermaphrodite;  and 

Marcus  Leo.. in  some  sense  hath  allowed  it,  affirming  that 

!    Adam  in  one  suppositum  without  division,  contained  both 

male  and  female.    1648  ESTWICK  Treat.  Holy  Ghost  36  The 

,    person  is  the  very  si<ppositntn,  in  which  the  nature  subsists. 

!     1651  BAXTER  Inf.  Bapt.  259  Can  you  know  the  suppositum, 

'    even  the  .subject  and  accident  by  that  Accident  alone  ?    1719 

i    WATERLAND  Vind.  Christ's  Divinity  xxv.  387  The  Father 


SUPPOST. 

is  Creator,  but  the  Son  a  Creature;  and  therefore  they  can 
not  be  One  and  the  same  Hyfostasis,  or  Suppositum, 

2.  Logic,  a.  Something  supposed  or  assumed,  an 
assumption,  b.  //.  The  things  or  objects  denoted 
by  a  given  term. 

1833  W.  H.  GILLESPIK  Argt.  Being  ff  Attrib.  God\.  HI.  i. 
(1871)  32  The.  .fatal  objection  to  such  supposita.  ittSgCenf. 
Diet.  s.  v.  F..vtension,  The  extension  [of  a  term]  is  also  called 
the  supposita^  the  subjective  /«r/j, . .  the  jr0/V,..and  the 
breadth. 

Suppost  (srp^a'st).  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Also  6 
Sc.  suppoist,  6-7  supposte.  [a.  OF.  suppost 
(mod.F.  suppof})  ad.  L.  sttpposttus,  pa.  pple.  of 
suppontre  to  SUPPONE.]  A  subordinate ;  a  sup 
porter,  follower,  adherent.  (In  first  quot.  app.  a 
subsidiary  set  of  organs.) 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydosxxvii.  104  The  Impression  cogytyue 
of  the  entendement,  wherof  she  [sc.  the  eyeball]  maker* 
a  present  to  the  suppost  indicatyf.  1547  Bk.  Matchauntes 
a  viij,  God  knoweth  by  what  supposts  by  what  workmen  by 
what  croseidiers,  such  a  worke  [sc.  a  crusade]  was  handled. 
1559  in  Knox  Hist.  Re/,  u.  Wks.  1846  I.  417  The  craft  of 
Sathan  and  his  suppoistis.  1593  in  Scalding  Club  Misc.  I. 
7  All  the  commound  Ennemies  of  our  native  cuntrie,  Sick 
as  of  Spain  and  all  thair  stippoistis,  ieswittis,  prestis,  and  all 
utheris.  1600  HOLLAND  L.i^y  xxiv.  xxxii.  531  The  instru 
ments  and  supposts  of  the  Tyrant.  1601  J.  WHEELER  Treat. 
Comm.  25  Controuersies  arising  betweene.  .the  brethren, 
members,  and  suppostes  of  the  said  Companie.  1646  R. 
BAILLIE  Anabaptism  Pref.fi647)  A  2,  Have  the  Supposts  of 
Rome  (think  we)  lost  all  their  wonted  stomach  towards  Pro 
testant  blood?  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  xlviii.  188 
Homenas.  .attended  by  his  Aposts  (as  they  said)  and  his 
Supposts  or  Officers. 

b.  Sc.  A  member  (of  a  university). 

For  earlier  examples  see  SUPPOSIT. 

1561  First  Bk.  Discipl.  Ch.  Scot,  in  Knox's  Wks.  (1848) 
II.  217  The  hoill  Principallis,  Regentis,  and  Suppost  is  that 
ar  gradual.  Ibid.  219  The  Beddellis  stipend  shalbe  of  everie 
entrant  and  suppost  of  the  Vniversitie,  ii.  schillingis.  1597 
in  Spottiswood  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  vi.  (1655)  447  Any  Suppost 
having  received  the  degree  of  a  Master  of  Arts,  might  be 
chosen  Rector.  [1819  McCniF.  Life  Melville  I.  v.  212  The 
University  of  St  Andrews  was  formed  on  the  model  of  those 
of  Paris  and  Bologna.  All  its  members  or  supposts,  as  they 
were  called,,  .were  divided  into  nations.] 

t  Suppo  sure.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SUPPOSE  v.  + 
-UBE  :  cf.  composure.]  A  supposition,  hypothesis. 

1613  CHAPMAN  Rev.  Bussy  D'Ambois  Plays  1873  II.  143 
There  hung  a  taile  Of  circumstance  so  blacke  on  that  sup- 
posure  That  [etc.].  1663  BUTLER  Httd.  i.  iii.  1322  Thy  other 
Arguments  are  all  Supposures,  Hypothetical. 

t  Suppowell,  sb.  Obs.  Forms :  4-5  Sc.  sup- 
powale,  -aill,  -all,  5  suppowaile,  -aylle,  -elle, 
supowaill,  supowel,  suppouel  1,  suppowle, 
sow(b)powaylle,  -aille,  suppoayle,  -aille,  .SV. 
suppouaill,  -ele,  (aowpowayle,  sowpewaille,  6 
suppoyle),5-6suppowell.  AlsoSi;»POUELLE.  [a. 
AF.  *suppouail,  *sitppoialy  st(pf>itai/t\ar.  sottspoial. 
f.  S0u(s}p0ier,  -puier:—pop.  L.  *s:ub(tt4s]podiaret  f. 
sub(tus)  under  +  podium  prop,  stay:  cf.  Appri. 

The  word  has  been  often  misunderstood  and  altered  in 
early  MSS.  or  prints,  and  some  modern  editors  have  misread 
sitppouail  as  snpj>onail,\ 

Support,  assistance,  succour. 

1375  BARIKU-R  lintce  xvi.139  Weyn  ^iie  jun  rebaldis  dur-,t 
a-isale  Vs..Bot  gif  thai  had  suppowale  neir  ?  a  1400-50 
\Vars  Alex.  4300  Na  supowell  vndire  son  seke  we  vs  neuire. 
1400  in  Lett.  Hen.  IV  (Rolls)  23,  I,  as  ane  of  yhour  poer 
kyn.  .requere  yhow  of  holpand  suppowall.  71407  HOCCLEVK 
Min  roems  (1892)  59  Ye  wole  vs  helpe  and  been  our  sup- 
poaille.  1416  LVD';.  De  Guil.  I'ilgr.  24312  For  mor  suer 
sowpewaille  To  the  bordoun  spiritual  A  staf  is  nedful.  1513 
DOUGLAS /£**«/;  via.  iii.  176  Wyth  succours  and  suppowell, 
blythly  I  Sail  ^ow  fra  hyne  hame  to  jour  army  send. 
b.  A  prop,  support. 

c  1400  LOVK  fionavent.  Afirr.  vi,  (1908)  47  A  kusshyne  oure 
lady  to  sitte  on  and  a  suppoayle  [lv.de  tr,  (15*0)  suppoyle] 
to  lene  to. 

Hence  fSuppowell  v.  trans.,  to  support,  suc 
cour  ;  f  Suppoweller,  .1  supporter  ;  f  Suppowell- 
ing  vbL  sb.\  f  Snppowelment  -  SUPPOWELL  sb. 

1391  in  F'raser  Lennox  (1874)  II.  44  The  said  Erie.  .and. . 
his  sone  salbe  lele  helparis,  conselleris,  stippouailairis,  pro- 
rnotouris  and  furtheraris  to  the  said  Krle  of  the  Leuenax, 
?  .11400  Morte  Arth.  2818  Walde  trow  suffire  me. .With  a 
soppe  of  thi  mene  suppowelle  theym  ones?  c  1400  MAL'MH  IT. 
(Roxb.)  xviii.  83  (>ai  hing  so  ^ikk  (>.it,  hot  if  bai  ware  suppo- 
weld  by  o(>er  treesse,  bai  myght  11051  here  ^alre  fruyt.  1409 
in  Exch.  Rolls  Scot.  IV.  p.  ccix,  He  sal  be  til  him.. lele 
helper  and  suppoucllour.  14*6  LVDC.  tie  Guil.  Pilgr.  3740 
Yovr  werkys  alle  I  sowbpowaylle,  And  hem  supporte.  1430- 
40 —  Bockas\\\  Prol.  (MS.  Bod!.  263)  207/2  Kek  of  memorj-e 
upholdere  and  norice  And  Registreer  to  suppowaile  trouthe. 
c  1440  York  Myst.  xxxiv.  n,I  comaunde  you..)>at  noman 
appere  To  suppowle  Hs  traytoure.  c  1470  HAKDING  Chron. 
Lxn.ii.  (MS.  Arch.  Seld.  B.  io)lf.  41  Wher  nede  was  he  made 
supjpowialment  [ed.  1543  suppowelmeni].  Ibid.  CLXXVIII. 
xvin.  141  b,  And  alle  were  slayne  withoute  suppowalment. 
1513  DOUGLAS  /E>ieis  i\'.  x.  32,  I  hoip  it  sail  prottit,  na  Htill 
thing,  My  giet  help,  .and  suppowelHng. 

Suppreme  :  see  SUPPIUMK. 

Suppress  (s^pre-s),  v.  Also  6  supress  ;  see 
also  Si'Hi'RF.Hs.  [f.  L.  suppress-,  pa.  ppl.  stem  of 
snpprime*ret  f.  sup-  =  SUB-  2  +  prtmfre  to  PKE98. 

See  note  on  SUPPRISE  r.J 

1.  trans.   To  put  down  by  force  or  authority. 

a.  To  cause  (a  proceeding,  an  activity)  to  cease, 
e.g.  to  quell  (a  rebellion) ;  to  pnt  a  stop  to  the 
use  or  employment  of. 

•.-1380  [see  SUPPRESSING  rl'l.  sl>.\     153^  STARKF.V  /-'.upland 
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(1878)  i8a  The  pryncys  of  our  tyme  hauc  thys  offyce  [sc.  of 
Constable!  vtturly  suppressyd.  1548  UDALI,  Erasm.  Par. 
Ded.  to  Q.  Katerine  17  A  cockesure  waie  to  make  al  obedient 
people  hate  the  ghospell,  and  to  prouoke  the  rulers  and 
magistrates  to  suppresse  it.  1575  GASCOIGNE  Kenelworth 
Wks.  1910  II.  103  You  waters  witde  suppresse  your  waves. 
1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc.  Weapons  -2  Our  Long  Howes,  .no 
more  to  be  vsed,  but  to  be  vtterly  suppressed  and  ex- 
tinguished.  1601  in  Moryson  I  tin.  n.  (1617)  189  To  sup 
presse  the  present  Rebellion  in  Mounsler,  I  ..haue  designed 
foure  thousand  foot.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  i.  §  149  To 
Discountenance,  and  Suppress  all  bold  enquiries.  1679-88 
Seer.  Scrv.  Money  C has.  II  <y  Jos.  II  (Camden)  138  To 
blow  up  the  houses  to  suppress  the  fire.  1699  J.  DUNTON 
Ace.  Convers.  frel.  in  Dublin  Scuffle  etc.  337  A  Noncon 
formist  Meeting  was  supprest  at  Gallway.  1705  AODISON 
Italy  1.8  Their  Fleet,  .is  now  reduced  to  Six  Gallies.  When 
they  had  made  an  Addition  of  but  Four  new  ones,  the  King 
of  France  sent  his  Orders  to  suppress  them.  1841  D'IsKAEU 
Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  63  The  Saxons,  .found  that  they  could 
not  suppress  the  language  of  the  fugitive  people.  1843 
PRESCOTT  Mexico  (1850)  I.  201  Military  expeditions,  .em 
ployed  to  suppress  the  insurrections  of  the  natives.  1869 
MOZLEY  Unii'.  Serin,  i.  i  By  simple  carnage  she  [sc.  ihe 
Church]  suppressed  the  Reformation  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
France.  1875  JOWETT  i'lato  (ed.  2)  III.  30  That  blasphem 
ous  nonsense . .  is  got  at  secondhand  from  the  poets  and  ought 
to  be  suppressed. 

trans/,  a  i86a  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  (1864)  II.  v.  403  If  a  man 
suppresses  part  of  himself,  he  becomes  maimed  and  shorn. 
1879  HARLAN  Eyesight  vi.  87  Persons  with  squint  learn  to 
use  only  one  eye,  and  the  image  on  the  retina  of  the  other  is 
said  to  be  '  suppressed  '. 

fb.  To  put  down  or  overwhelm  by  force;  to 
vanquish,  subdue.  Obs.  (Cf.  SUPPKISE  v.  4.) 

£1415  WYNTOUN  Cron,  n.  29  (MS.  Cott.),  Cam..kynge  of 
Baktranys. .  Fyrst  he  [sc.  Nynus]  suppressit  [A/S.  Wemyss 
supprisit]  wi^e  his  mycht,  And  slew  hym  syne  wit>e  fors  in 
fycht.  1566  Q.  ELIZ.  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  III.  361 
Vet  this  we  do  not  conceave  of  that  rebell  as  of  one  whom 
we  cannot  correct  and  suppresse.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch 
('595'  47  He  caused  thirtie  of  the  chiefest  men  of  the  cittie . . 
to  come  into  the  market  place  wel  appoynted  &  furnished, 
to  suppresse  those  that  would  attempt  to  hinder  their  purpose. 
1596  SPENSER  !•'.  Q.  \\.  \.  41  In  vaine  he  seeketh  others  to 
suppresse,  Who  hath  not  learnd  him  selfe  first  to  subdew. 
1614  KALKIGH  Hist.  World  iv.  iii.  §  18  With  an  Armie  [he] 
made  great  hast  toward  Cilicia,  hoping  to  suppresse  him 
before  hee  should  bee  able  to  make  head.  1647  CLARENDON 
Hist.  Reb.  \\.  §  60  The  Loss  of  Rochel,  by  first  Suppressing 
Their  Fleet  with  His  Own  Royal  Ships,  c  17*0  !_>F.  FOR 
Ulem,  Cavalier  H.  253  Messengers  were  sent  to  York  for  a 
Party  to  suppress  us.  1794  S.  WILLIAMS  Vermont  373  When 
the  war  came  on,  the  leaders  of  mob-;,  and  the  mobs  which 
they  created,  appeared  in  their  true  light  :  The  former  sunk 
into  contempt,  and  the  latter  were  soon  suppressed. 

c.  To  reduce  (a  person,  a  community  or  cor 
porate  body)  to  impotence  or    inactivity,  as    by 
deprivation  of  office  or   dissolution;    off  as.   fto 
prohibit  or  restrain  from  doing  something. 

«  1475  [see  SUPPRESSING  ?</>/.  si'.].  1539-4°  WRIOTHESLKY 
Chron.  (Camden)  I.  109  The  howse  of  Sion  was  suppressed 
into  the  Kinges  handes.  1545  RRINKLOW  Cotitpl.  xxii.  (1874) 
53  Soch  abbeys  as  thei  haue  suppressyd.  1573  I*  LLOYD 
Marrmvof  Hist.  (1653)23  Fortune,  .never  advanced  any  to 
dignity,  but  she  suppressed  the  same  again  unto  misery. 
1639  FULLER  Holy  lfar\.  vi.  (1840)  251  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
by  leave  from  the  pope,  suppressed  certain  small  houses 
I  of  little  value.  1693  Col.  Rec.  Pennsyk'.  I.  380  Notwith 
standing  thereof  Wm  Powell  does  ferric  people  over  the 
Skutllkill  to  the  petitioner's  damage  and  yrtor  1=  therefore] 
requesting  the  said  Wn>  Powell  may  be  supprest.  1697  We™ 
Penal  Laws  159  Whosoever  shall  be  lawfully  discharged  and 
suppressed  touching  his  making  of  Mault.  1765  Museum 
Rttst.  IV.  198  Forestallers  certainly  raise  the  price  of  markets 
a  little,  therefore  should  be  suppressed.  1874  GHEES  Short 
Hist.  iv.  §  5.  198  The  King  was  strong  enough,  .to suppress 
the  outlaws  by  rigorous  commissions.  1887  Spectator  24 
Sept.  1265  The  Government,  .issued  proclamations  suppress 
ing  the  National  League. 

trans/.  1858  C.  W.  GoomviN  in  Cambr.  Ess.  271  He  ex 
terminated  wild  beasts  and  suppressed  the  crocodiles. 

d.  To  withhold  or  withdraw  from  publication 
(a  book  or  writing) ;  to  prevent  or  prohibit  the 
circulation  of. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  310  Ye  wryting  was  sup 
pressed  by  your  captaines  and  gouernour  of  your  Realme. 
1624  GATAKKR  Transubst.  40  To  intercept  writings,  and 
seeke  to  suppresse  things  published.  1644  MILTON  Areop. 
(Arb.)  47  Those  books,  .cannot  be  supprest  widiout  the  fall 
of  learning.  1738  BIRCH  Life  Milton  M.'s  Wks.  I.  46  After 
the  Work  was  ready  for  the  Press,  it  was  near  being  sup- 
press'd  by  the  Ignorance  or  Malice  of  the  Licenser.  1759 
Idler  No.  67  P  3.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  publish  or  suppress 
it.  1867 SMILES  Huguenots  Eng.  i.  (1880)  9  The  government 

!    tried  to  suppress  the  book  [sc.  Tindale's  Bible],  and  many 

;    copies  were  seized  and  burnt. 

2.  To  subdue  (a  feeling,  thought,  desire,  habit). 
15*6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  12  b,  This  gyfte  sup. 

presseth  and  puttcth  downe  all  carnalytees.  1598  BARCKI.KY 
Fflic.  Man  (1631)  487  Morall  vertues  are  very  necessary  ;  for 
by  them  our  unruly  affections  and  unprofitable  desires  are 
bridled  or  suppressed.  1631  GOUGK  God's  Arrows  iii.  $  47. 
271  We  ought.. if  any  such  [thoughts],  .rise,  presently  to 
<iu;i*h  and  suppresse  them.  1711  SHAFTF.SB.  Charac.  (1737) 
II.  70  To  the  suppressing  the  very  habit  and  familiar  cus 
tom  of  admiring  natural  beauty s.  a  1711  SHEFFIELD  (Dk. 
Buckhm.)  Wks.  (1753)  I.  8  No  cold  repulses  my  desires  sup- 
preis'd.  i86a  SPKNCER  /''irst  Print,  i.  iii.  §  15  (1875)  49  Our 
piousness  of  Space  and  Time  cannot  be  suppressed. 

3.  To  keep  secret ;  to  refrain  from  disclosing  or 
divulging ;  to  refrain  from  mentioning  or  stating 
veither  something  that  ought  to   be  revealed,  or 
that  was  formerly  stated  or  included,  or  that  may 
be  understood  from  the  context). 

1533  MOKE  Dt Ml.  Salem  Wk«.  10*3/1    '"  lhc  rehearsing 
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againe  of  hys  owne  wordes..he  is  fayne  to  suppresse  and 
i  stealeawai  these  his  own  generall  wordcs.  1555  BRADFORD  in 
|  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  III.  App.xlv.  127  \t  wyll  not  suffer 
me  to  suppres>e  or  kepe  secret  from  you  suche  matters.  1615 
G.  SANDVS  Trav.  292  The  rest  I  suppresse,  in  that  offensively 
immodest.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vn.  123  Tilings  not  reveal'd 
which  th'  invisible  King,  Onely  Omniscient  hath  supprest  in 
Night.  1681  COSSET  Pract.  Spir.  Crts.  I.  iii.  §  i  (1700)  10 
Whether  it  were  surreptitiously  obtained,  the  truth  being  sup 
prest.  1697  tr.  Burgersdicius'  Logic  11.  xi.  48  If  the  Subject 
of  the  Consequent  be  put  into  the  Antecedent,  the  Major  is 
suppress'd.  1711  [see  SUPPRESSING  vbl.  sb.\  1713  ADDISON 
Guardian  No.  109  p  2,  I  snail  suppress  what  has  heen  written 
tome  by  those  who  have  reviled  me.  .and  only  Publish  those 
Letters  which  approve  my  Proceedings.  1718  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  s.  v.  Suppression,  Words  that  are  necessarily  imply'd, 
may  be  suppress'd.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.  Pierre's  Study 
Nat.  (i79yj  III.  269  She  has  pronounced  his  name  but  once, 
..and  he  suppresses  it  altogether.  i8>8  M ACAL'LAY  Hist. 
Misc.  Writ.  ic6o  I.  241  What  is  told  in  the  fullest,  .annals 
bears  an  in  finitely  small  propoi  lion  to  what  is  suppressed.  1871 
PALGRAVE  Lyr.  Poems,  Pro  Alortuis  viii,  Ah,  'tis  but  little 
that  the  best.  .Can  leave  of  perfect  fruit  or  flower  !  Ah,  let 
all  else  be  graciously  supprest  When  man  lies  down  to  rest  ! 

b.    To   leave   (something)   out   in    a   system  or 
i    design,  rare. 

1851  PvGiwCJtancel  Serf  ens  39  The  monstrous  idea,  .of  sup 
pressing  the  return  stalls,  and  throwing  open  the  whole  choir. 

4.  To  restrain  from  utterance  or  manifestation  ; 
not  to  express. 

1557  ;V.  T.  (Genev.)  2  Tim.  li.  16  Suppresse  prophane  and 
vayne  worc'es.  1591  SHAKS.  /  Hen.  I  /,  iv.  i.  182  Well  didst 
thou  Richard  to  suppresse  thy  voice.  1663  BUTLER  Hud.  \. 
ii.  683  Talgol,  who  had  long  supprest  Inflamed  Wrath,  in 
glowing  Breast.  1709  STKELK  7Vi//(rNo.  114  f  i  The  Hus 
band  ..suppressing  and  keeping  down  the  Swellings  of  his 
Grief,  a  1711  Pit  i  OR  Pastoral  Dial.  66  Suppress  thy  Sighs. 
1746  FRANCIS  tr.  Horace^  Sat.  li.  viii.  83  \Vhile  Vanus  with 
a  napkin  scarce  suppress'd  His  laughter.  1824  SCOTT  St. 
Ronan's  xxxvi,  Here  Mowbray  could  not  suppress  a  move 
ment  of  impatience.  1859  DICKKSS  7.  7'iiu>  Cities  I.  v,  Nor 
compressed  lips,  white  with  what  they  suppressed.  1888  I-. 
HUME  Mine.  Midas  i.  i.  He  suppressed  his  real  tastes  till  lie 
became  the  husband  of  Miss  Curtis. 

reJJ.  1755  WARBURTOS  in  W.  -y  /furd's  Lett.  (1809)  201 
How  superior  is  it  to  any  thing  we  have  had  or  are  like  to 
have  in  the  polite  way  I— but  I  suppiess  myself. 

f  5.  To  press  down  ;  to  depress  ;  to  press  or  weigh 
tipon.  Also  absol.  Obs. 

154*  Csee  Si'BPRESs],  1547  BOORDK  Brcv.  Health  cxix,  It 
may  come  also  of  a  reuniatyke  humour  supiessyng  the 
brayne.  1590  SPKSSER  F.  Q.  \.  iii.  19  That  disdainful  I  bea^t 
..Vnder  his  Lordly  foot  him  proudly  hath  supprest.  1596 
.  Ibid.  vi.  viii.  18  He  staide  his  hand . .  Yet  nathemore  he  him 
sufTred  to  arize;  But  still  suppressing  [etc.).  1597  A.  M.  tr. 
Gmllemcaifs  Fr.  Chintrg.  biijb  i  'ihe  plate  layede  in  the 
mouth,  to  keepe  downe  and  suppres  the  tonge.  1610  [>L-^ 

^L'PPHKSSED///.  a.]. 

t  b.  To  ravish,  violate.  Obs.   (Cf.SuPPRlSE  :'-  3. 
1590  SPENSER  /''.  Q.  i.  vi.  40  He  it  was,  that  earst  would 
haue  supprest  Faire  Vna. 

1"  6.  JSJ£.  To  bring  or  keep  low,  into  or  in  subjec- 
1    tion  ;  to  bear  heavily  upon,  weigh  down.  Obs. 

1537  Lett.  <$•  Papers  Hen.  I'll  I,  XII.  i.  16  My  being  here 
doth  but  with  thought  weaken  the  body  and  suppress  the 
heart.  1542-5  BRINKLOW  Lament.  lob,  The  parcialyte  of 
iudges,  suppressynge  the  pore,  and  aidynge  the  riche.  1588 
GRKENF,,/'tt«<tW(Mi843)  1 8  Her  vital  spirits  being  .suppressed 
with  sorrow.  1594  MARLOWK  &  NASHE  Didoi.  i,  Poore  Troy 
so  long  supprest,  From  forth  her  ashes  shall  aduance  her 
head,  a  1618  RALEIGH  Prcrog.  Parl.  (1628)  Ep.  Ded.,  Tho*e 
that  are  supprest  and  helpelesse  are  commonly  silent,  a  1649 
;  DRUMM.  OK  HAWTH.  Oath  Knight  Wks.  (1711)  138  Masterful 
!  thieves  and  outlaws,  that  suppress  the  pocr. 

7.  To  hinder  from  passage  or  discharge  ;  to  stop 
or  arrest  the  flow  of. 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  n.  v.  n.  481  If  blacke  blood  issue 

'    foorth,  bleede  on,  if  it  be  cleere  and  good,  let  it  be  instantly 

suppressed.     1716   POPE   Iliad  v.  109  Fate  suppress'd  his 

Breath.     1843  LouuoN  Suburban  Hort.  357  Suppressing  the 

direct  channel  of  the  sap.    1854  SIM  B.  B  ROD  IF.  Psychol.  Inij. 

I.  iv.  129  Hemorrhage,  which,  .it  was  impossible  to  suppress. 

t  Suppre-ssable,  a.    Obs*  rare-1.     [(.  prec.  + 

-ABLE.]     =  SUPPRESSIBLE. 

1609  W.  M.  Man  in  Moone  (Percy  Soc.)  5  When  age  be- 
-.nine  to  tame  that  never  otherwise  supprc  --able  indomitam 
juventutem. 

Suppressal  (s£pre-sal).  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-AL  5.]  =  SUPPRESSION  i  t). 

1651  HOWELL  Venice  107  Nothing  could  heap  more  honor 
,  upon  him  then  the  suppressall  of  the  enemy.  1857  W.  K. 
ALGF.R  Orat.  4  July  33  It  reflects  infamy  on  our  Govern 
ment,  that  an  iron  hand  of  suppressal  was  not  promptly  laid 
on  these  marauding  parties. 

Suppressed  (stfpre'sf ,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ED1?)  In  various  senses  of  the  verb  SUPPRESS. 

i6ao  T.  (iHANGKH  Dir.  Logike  155  Earth-creeping  sprigge, 
base  bred,  of  bead  supprest.  c  1790  COWPER  Comm,  Milton's 
/'.  f,.  Wks.  1837  XV.  298  The  author  possesses  more  fire 
thanheshows.  There  is  .suppressed  force  in  it.  1791  BTRKK 
Th.  French  Aff.  Wks.  1808  VII.  44  The  suppressed  faction, 
though  suppressed,  exists.  Under  the  ashes,  the  embers  of 
the  late  commotions  are  still  warm.  1801  Med.  Jrnl.  V.  63 
The  suppressed  perspirable  matter.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L. 
I.  xxiv,  With  smile  suppressed  and  shy.  1843  BORROW  HiHf 
in  Spain  xv,  Recently  removed  from  some  of  the  suppre»scd 
convents.  1845  DARWIN  Voy.  Nat.  xiv.  (1879)  307  The  sup 
pressed  action  of  the  volcanos.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Remota  v, 
A  voice,  .altered  by  some  suppressed  feeling.  1863  HOTTEN 
lfand~bk.  Tofogr.  103/2  Sm,  8vo,  with  the  rare  Suppressed 
leaf.  1897  Allbiitt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  Q  Symptoms ..  known  as 
.  '  suppressed  * '  anomalous  '  or  *  latent  gout '. 

b.    Hot.    Said   of   parts    normally    or    typically 
present,  but  not  found  in   the  particular  case  in 
1   question.     (Usually  as  predicate  or  pa.  pple.) 


SUPPRESSEDLY. 

1849  BALFOUR  Man.  Bot.  §  647  In  Tropaeolum  pentaphyl- 
him.. there  are  three  petals  suppressed,  as  shown  by  the 
position  of  the  two  remaining  ones;  there  are  two  rows  of 
stamens,  in  each  of  which  one  is  awanting,  and  there  are  two 
carpels  suppressed.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  410  Carex 
Boenninghauseniana. . .  Bracts  sometimes  wholly  suppressed. 

Hence  Suppressedly  (-edli)  adv.)  in  a  sup 
pressed  tone ;  with  restrained  utterance  or  the  like. 

1867  C.  J.  SMITH  Syn.  %  Antonyms  s.v.  Aloud,  Inaudibly. 
Suppressedly.  1873  Miss  BROUGHTON  Nancy  I.  24,  I  have 
..said  '  good-night  in  a  tone  as  suppressedly  hostile  as  his 
own.  1880  —  Sec.  Th.  \\.  iv,  They  both  laugh  low  and  sup 
pressedly.  1887  HARDY  Woodlanders  III.  v.  87  His  eyes 
now  suppressedly  looked  his  pleasure. 

Suppressor  (sopre-saa).  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  -f- 
-ER1.]  =  SUPPRESSOR. 

1882  in  OCILVIE  (Annandale).  1895  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Disp.  22  Oct.  4/4  The  president  is  a  great  suppresser  of 
news  and  holds  his  cabinet  severely  in  check. 

Suppressible  (s^pre'sTb'l),  a.  [f.  SUPPRESS 
+  -IBLE.]  Capable  of  being  suppressed. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  \.  n.  iv,  A  mere  confusion  of 
tongues. ..  Not  manageable,  suppressible,  save  by  some 
strongest  and  wisest  man.  1871  R  WILSON  (title)  Prostitu 
tion  Suppressible. 


state  and  destroyynge  of  obediens  of  prestis  to  lordis.  <i  1473 
ASHBY  Active  Policy  417  Ye  must  subdewe  with  al  sup- 
pressyng  Euery  peisoune. .Pretendyng  right  to  your  coro- 
nacion.  1542-5  BRINKLOW  Latnent,  (1874)  120  Your  euell 
suppressynge  of  the  pore.  1561  Re%.  Privy  Council  Scot. 
I.  186  For  the  suppressing  of  malefactouris.  1591  WEBBK 
in  Wilmot  Tattered  fy  Gisniund  *3b,  The  suppressing  of 
this  Tragedie,  so  worthy  for  y°  presse.  1635  (title)  A  Pro 
clamation  for  the  Suppressing  of  profane  Swearing  and 
Cursing,  a.  1699  TEMPLE  Ess.,  Popular  Discont.  ii.  Wks. 
1720  I.  265  Some  more  effectual  way.. for  preventing  or 
suppressing  of  common  Thefts  and  Robberies.  1711  Auni- 
SON^/^C/.  No.  135  f  12  The  suppressing  of  several  Particles 
which  must  be  produced  in  other  Tongues  to  make  a  Sen 
tence  intelligible,  1753  Scots  Mag.  XV.  66/2  The  suppress 
ing  of  this  insurrection. 

So  Suppressing-  ppl.  a.,  that  suppresses  (in 
quot.,  9  oppressing :  cf.  SUPPRESS  v.  6). 

1632  LITHGOW  Trow,  x.  456  O  foolish  pride,  O  suppressing 
ambition  ! 

Suppression  (stfpre'Jan).     [ad.  L.  supprcssio^ 

-onem,  n.  of  action  f.  suppress-,  sitpprimere  to 
SUPPRESS.  Cf.  F.  suppression  (1510  c.).] 

1.  The  action   of  putting  down,  as  by  power  or 
authority  ;  a.  a  practice  or  custom,  a  proceeding 
or  movement,  etc. ;  occas.  fine  quenching  (of  fire). 

1528  MOKE  Dyaloge  iv.  Wks.  250/2  He  magnifyeth  bap- 
tisme  but  to  the  supression  of  penance  &  of  al  good  liu- 
ing-  'SS1  T.  WILSON  Logic  (I$%Q)  48  b,  The  first  suppression 
of  the  Popes  whole  power.  1574  Homilies  n.  Agst.  Rebell. 
617  (heading)  The  suppression  of  the  last  rebellion.  1607 
CHATMAN  Bussy  d'A  mbois  iv.  i.  168  My  love  (Like  to  a 
fire  disdaining  his  suppression)  Rag'd  being  discourag'd. 
1658  T.  WALL  Cfiaract.  Enemies  Ch.  42  To  read  their  own 
shame  in  the  suppression  of  mischief  fruitlessly  attempted. 
X737  'ri  ioM  Re?,  Hist.  MSS.  Coinni.  App.  i.  267  The  Sup 
pression  of  Play-houses.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  \\.  ii.  I. 
392  The  suppression  of  twenty  shilling  notes,  would  pro 
bably  relieve  it  [sc.  the  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver].  1825 
JEFFERSON  Atttoolog.  Wks.  1859  I.  71  The  result  was.. sup 
pression  of  corvees,  reformation  of  the  gabelles.  1828  SCOTT 
A.  M.  Perth  ix,  The  extension  of  the  dominion  and  the 
wealth  of  the  church,  and  the  suppression  of  heresy. 

atirih.  iSoS  SURR  Winter  in  Lond.  III.  199  These  sup 
pression  chaps  intend  to  enforce  the  penal  statute,  and 
compel  us  to  go  to  church  !  1902  IVestin.  Gaz.  2  July  2/1 
In  favour  of  a  rigorous  suppression  policy. 

b.  persons  or  communities. 

1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (i%26)  225  A  Monasterie 
.  .which  (in  the  late,  .generall  suppression)  was  found  to  be 
of  the  yeerly  value  of  an  hundreth  and  twenty  pounds.  1590 
SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc.  Weapons  35  b,  After  that  victorie  and 
suppression  of  the.  Rebels.  1625  tn  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i. 
III.  206  A  farther  suppression  of  all  Popish  Recusants  and 
disinheriting  of  them.  1784  W.  STRICKLAND  in  B.  Ward 
Damn  Cdth.  Revival  (1909)  I.  78  On  the  suppression  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  c  x858  G.  PHVMF.  Autobiog.  Recoil,  xv. 
231  An  Irish  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  suppression  of 
'  Rapparees,  Tories,  and  other  Robbers.'  1888  GASQUET 
Hen.  Vlll  fy  Eng.  Monast.  I.  86  They  turned  out  the 
agents  engaged  on  the  suppression  [sc.  of  monasteries],  and 
reinstated  the  canons. 

c.  Withholding  or  withdrawal  from  publication; 
prevention   or  prohibition  of  the  circulation  of  a 
book  or  writing. 

a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  19  Aug.  1674,  The  noise  of  this 
book's  suppression  made  it  presently  be  bought  up.  1736 
POPE  Let,  to  Mr.  Allen  5  June,  The  only  use  to  my  own 
character,  as  an  Author  of  such  a  publication,  would  be  the 
suppression  of  many  things. 

2.  The  action  of  keeping  secret ;  refusal  to  dis 
close  or  reveal ;  also,  the  leaving   of  something 
unexpressed. 

1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.t  Suppression^  in  Grammar,  an  Omis 
sion  of  certain  Words  in  a  Sentence,  which  yet  are  neces 
sary  to  a  full.. Construction.  1749  Poiuer  $  H&rmony 
Prosaic  Numbers  63  A  seasonable  Silence,  or  imperfect 
Speech  (a  Figure  which  the  Rhetoricians  call  a  Suppression). 
1782  Miss  BURNEY  Ceciliti  vin.  iv,  The  incident  was  too 
extraordinary,  .to  have  any  chance  of  suppression.  1837 
MACAULAY  £ss.,  Bacon  (1843)  II.  284  Unpardonable  distor 
tions  and  suppressions  of  facts.  1878  GLADSTONE  Prim. 
Homer  142  Homer,  like  Shakespeare,  is  remarkable  for  the 
suppression  of  himself. 

3.  Restraint  or  stifling  (of  utterance  or  expres 
sion). 
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1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Suppression^  the  Act  of  Sup 
pressing,  Smothering,  &c.  1751  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Mann 
21  Mar.,  He  [sc.  a  thrush]  had  dangerous  suppressions  of 
breath.  1827-35  WILLIS  Shunammite  37  His  breast  Heaving 
with  the  suppression  of  a  cry.  1861  GEO.  ELIOT  Silas  M. 
i.  i,  The  self-complacent  suppression  of  inward  triumph  that 
lurked  m  the  narrow  slanting  eyes  and  compressed  lips. 
1865  SWINBURNE  Atalanta  2042  With  tears  and  suppression 
of  sighs. 

t  4.  Depression,  lowering;  pressure  of  a  super 
incumbent  weight.  Obs.  rare. 

1709-29  V.  MANDEY  Syst.  Math.%  Astron.  353  Refraction, 
is  the  Elevation  or  Suppression  of  any  Star  by  reason  of. . 
the  Vapors  Elevating  themselves  from  the  Earthly  Globe. 
1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.,  Sitppresswnis  ignis,  a  fire  of 
suppression,  a  term  used  in  chemistry  to  express  such  an 
application  of  fire  to  any  subject,  that  it  shall  at  once  act 
upon  it  above  and  below..  .The  usual  way. .is  by  covering 
the  vessel . .  with  sand,  and  then  laying  hot  coals  upon  that. 

5.  Med.  and  Path.   Stoppage  or  arrest  (of  a  dis 
charge  or  secretion). 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxn.  xxv.  II.  143  It  amendeth  the 
suppression  or  difficultly  of  voiding  urine.  1615  CROOKE 
Body  of  Man  336  Oftentimes  vpon  the  suppression  of  their 
courses  their  bellies  swell  and  they  thinke  they  are  con- 
ceiued.  1719  QUINCY  Contpl.  Disp.  121  Simon  Paule  gave 
it  in  Suppression  of  Urine.  1822-7  GOOD  Study  Med. 
(1829)  V.  41  Suppression  of  the  menses.  The  secretion 
obstructed  in  its  regular  periods  of  recurrence.  1845  BUDD 
Dis.  Liver  222  The  disorder  of  digestion  and  the  suppression 
of  bile.  1877  M.  FOSTER  Physiol.  n.  iv.  (1879)  378  The  cessa 
tion  of  renal  activity,  the  so-called  suppression  of  urine. 

6.  Bot.    Absence  or   non-development   of  some 
part  or  organ  normally  or  typically  present. 

1845  ASA  GRAY  Bot.  Text-bk.  191  The  non-production 
(suppression)  of  one  whorl  of  organs.  1849  BALKOUR  Man. 
Bot,  §  647  Suppression  is  liable  to  occur  in  all  the  parts  of 
plants,  and  gives  rise  to  various  abnormalities.  1882  VINES 
Sachs*  Bot.  363  The  protonema  differs  from  the  Moss-stem 
. .  in  the  suppression  of  those  further  divisions  by  which  the 
tissue  of  the  stem  is  produced  from  its  segments. 

Hence  Suppre'ssionist,  an  advocate  of  sup 
pression. 

1886  Daily  Tel.  11  Nov.  (Cassell),  Think  of  it,  ye  modern 
suppressionists. 

Suppressive  (stfpre'siv),  a.  [f.  L.  suppress-  : 
see  SUPPRESS  and  -IVE.]  Having  the  quality  or 
effect  of  suppressing. 

1778  JOHNSON  25  Apr.  in  Boswell,  I  consider  it  as  a  very 
difficult  question,  .whether  one  should  advise  a  man  not 
to  publish  a  work,  if  profit  be  his  object.  ..I  should  scruple 
much  to  give  a  suppressive  vote.  1822-7  Goon  Study  Med. 
(1829)  II.  232  The  miasm  it  [sc.  typhus]  generates,  though 
more  suppressive  or  exhaustive  of  sensorial  energy,  is  less 
volatile,  than  that  of  marsh-lands.  1860  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng. 
xxxv.  VI .  529  The  use  of  strong  suppressive  measures  to  keep 
down  the  unruly  tendencies  of  uncontrolled  fanatics.  1885 
W.  H.  WHITE  Mark  Rutherford's  Dcliv.  ii.  (1892)  25  Nor 
was  it  even  possible  for  any  single  family  to  emerge  amidst 
such  altogether  suppressive  surroundings. 

Hence  Suppre'ssively  adv. 

1837  CARLYLE  Misc.  Ess.t  Mirabeait,  The  former  set  of 
pangs  he. .crushes  down  into  his  soul  suppressively. 

Suppressor  (s^pre'sw).  Also  6-7  -our;  see 
also  SUPPRESSES,  [f.  SUPPRESS  + -OR.  Late  L.  had 
suppressor.]  One  who  or  that  which  suppresses. 

1560  in  Maitl,  Club  Misc.  III.  217  The  Pape  tjuhai  is 
the  verray  Antichriste  and  suppressour  of  Godis  glorie.  1632 
LITHGOW  Trav.  ix.  388  He  was  no  suppressour  of  the  sub 
jects.  1682  SIK  T.  BROWNE  Chr.  Mor.  13  Humility  and 
charity,  the  great  suppressors  of  envy.  1711  E.  WARD 
Vnlgns  Brit.  VIM.  91  And  so  from  a  Rude  Mob  became, 
The  fierce  Suppressors  of  the  same.  1868  FRI-FMAN  Norm. 
Cutty.  II.  viii.  194  Rudolf  of  Ivry..the  savage  suppressor 
of  the  great  peasant  revolt. 

Supprice,  -icioun,  var.  SUPPRISE,  -ISSION  Obs. 

t  Supprime,  v.  Obs.  rare.     In  5  suppryme, 

6  suppreme.     [ad.  L.  supprinitre  or  F.  supprimer 

to  SUPPRESS.]  trans.  =  SUPPRESS. 

490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xiii.  48  The  mone  obscure ..  sup- 
prymeth  the  lyghte  of  the  sonne.  1549  Contpl.  Scot.  xix. 
158  The  prudens  and  autorite  that  the  lord  hes  gyffin  to 
the,  suld  suppreme  ther  ignoiante  error.  &  obstination. 

t  Suppri'or.  Obs.  Also  4-5  -our(e,  5-6  -er. 
[a.  OF. suppriour  (i4th  c.),  med.L.  supprior:  see 
SUB- 6  and  PRIOR.  (Cf.  Sp.  sitprior.'}]  =  SUBPRIOR. 

1338  R.  BRL-NNE  Chron.  (1810)  208  J>e  priour  said,  '  pis  day 
be  suppriour  chese  we  '.  1377  LASGL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  171  Bot  he 
Prioure  an  supprioure  and  owre  pater  alibas.  c  1430  LYDG. 
Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  64  The  suppriour  beholdyng  aboute 
overalle,  As  is  his  office,  that  non  of  them  were  absent. 
1485  CAXTON  St.  Wen^ryde  14  Randolf  whiche  was  Sup- 
pryour  of  the  hows.  £1534  [see  SUPPRIORESS].  1535  in 
Lett.  Sxppr. Monast.  (C&mderi)  54,  I  have  often  commandldd 
.ithe  supprior .. that  ther  shulld  no  seculer  bois  be  conver 
sant  with  ony  of  the  monkes.  1637  GILLESPIE  Eng.  Pop. 
Certm.  in.  v.  87  When  the  Supprior  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint 
Andrewes  was  disputing  with  John  Knox. 

So  f  Suppri -cress  [OF.  supprioresse  (i4th  c.), 
med.L.  suppriorissa],  =  SUBPKIORESS. 

ti  1400  Relig.  Pieces  fr.  Thornton  MS.  (1914)  54  Blyssede 
bat  abbaye..J>at  base  so  haly  ane  abbas  as  Charyte,  a 
prioresse  as  Wysedome,  a  supprioresse  as  Mekenes.  a  1455 
Lett.  Mar%.  Attjou  <V  Bp.  Beckiugton  (Camden)  164  To  the 
Suppriouresse  of  None  Eton,  c  1534  in  J.  Bacon  Liber 
Regis  11786)  p.  xi,  The  names  of  the  Mipprior,  supprioresse, 
sexten,  selerer. 

t  Supprise,  sb.  Chiefly  Sc.  Obs.  Also  5  -ice, 
-yce,  5-6 -is,  -yse,  6  -yss.  [a.  AF.,  OF.  suprise, 
var.  of  surprise  SURPRISE  sb.  Cf.  med.L.  subprisia, 
suppris(i}a  usurpation,  extraordinary  impost] 

1.   Injury,  wrong,  outrage,  oppression. 

c  1415  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vn.  2133  (MS.  Wemyss)  pare  he. . 


SUPPRISSION. 

lesit  all  his  noble  name.  Thare  fell  ane  of  nis  floure'de  lice, 
To  do  his  fallow  sic  suppris.  Ibid.  vin.  4902  With  his  ost, 
quhare  he  ourraid,  Gret  suppris  \_RiS.  Cott.  wastyngej  in  ^e 
cuntre  he  maid.  1442  Extr.  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  7  The 
supprise  that  Master  John  of  Caydow  did  in  the  ouuakyn 
of  Adam  of  Hillis  net.  £1470  HARDING  Chron.  CLXXXIX. 
iii.  (MS.  Ashm.  34)  If.  147  Wi£  oute  suppryce  [v.r.  supprise] 
or  any  extorcion  Of  J?e  porayle.  c  1500  Lancelot  691  For 
to  tell.. his  gret  distresse  Of  presone  and  of  loues  gret 
suppris,  It  war  to  long.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  l.xxxiv.  49 
Substance  with  honour  doing  nane  suppryss. 

2.  Surprise,  unexpected  attack. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vin.  694  Yhe  wyrk  nocht  as  the 
wys,  Gyff  that  ye  tak  the  awnter  off  supprice.  c  1500 
Lancelot  3479  Ws  ned  no  more  to  dreding  of  suppris ;  We 
se  the  strenth  of  al  ourennemys. 

3.  Conquest,  defeat. 

c  1415  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vi.  1749  (MS.  Wemyss)  He  persauit 
in  J>at  fycht  At  he  wes  neire  a  supprice  sone. 

•t  Supprise,  v.  Chiefly  Se.  Obs.  Also  4  -ice, 
4-5  -iss,  4-6  -yse,  5  -is,  -yss,  (-ese),  5-6  -ys, 
-eis,  6  -ize,  -yis(s;  5  suprise,  superyse,  8  sup- 
rize.  [f.  AF.,  OF.  supris-e,  var.  of  sur-,  sourpris-e, 
or  souspris-e,  pa.  pple.  of  surprendre  SURPRISE  v., 
sousprendre  SUSPBISE  v. 

Through  variants  like  stippriss,  this  vb.  became  confused 
with  SUPPRESS,  of  which  it  has  some  of  the  meanings.] 

1.  trans.  To  come  upon  or  attack  unexpectedly  ; 
to  surprise. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  in.  ii  He  assemblyt  his  men. .And 
come  for  to  suppris  the  king,  That  weill  wes  war  of  thar 
cummyng.  Ibid.  VI.  37  Thai  thoucht  him  for  to  suppris  ; 
And  gif  he  fled  on  ony  vis  To  follow  him  vith  the  hunde. 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xl.  (Ninian)  876  A  gret  oste  of  Ing- 
land,  For  to  supprice  hym,  var  cumand.  1471  CAXTON 
Recuyctt  (Sommer)  676  Aboute  the  houre  of  none  cam  a 
grete  tempeste  And  supprysed  them  sodaynly. 
b.  To  ensnare,  betray. 

c  1450  St.  Cntkbert  (Surtees)  1848  pe  deuel,  with  his 
quayntys,  Will  be  aboute  ^ow  to  suppryse,  And  draw  ;ow 
heyn.  a  1600  MONTGOMERY  Misc.  Poems  xliv.  26  Wo  to  the 
spyis  first  did  suppryis  My  hairt  within  ^our  hald  ! 

2.  Of  a  feeling,  etc.  :  To  come  upon  suddenly 
and    forcibly,    seize,   overtake,    affect    violently : 
usually  in  pa.  pple.  (const,  with  the  feeling,  etc.). 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Tmylvs  m.  1184  This  Troilus,  with  blysse 
of  bat  supprised,  Put  al  in  goddes  bond.  14x0-22  _LYDG. 
Thebes  2017  It  scheweth  wel  that  thow  were  not  wis,  But 
supprised  with  a  manere  rage.  1426  —  De  Guil.  Pilgr. 
6166  With  gret  desyr  I  was  supprysed  In  my  thouht  &  my 
corage.  1430-40  —  Bochas  vin.  xxvii.  (MS.  Bodl.  263)  404 
Take  and  supprised  he  was  w<  dronknesse.  a  1513  FABYAN 
Chron.  vi.  ccxvi.  (1533)  139/1  For  thys  vyctory  Harolde  was 
suppreised  [1559  suppressed]  wyth  pryde.  1513  SKEUTON 
Carl.  Laurel  537  So  am  I  supprysyd  with  pleasure  and 
delyght  To  se  this  howre  now.  1591  BKETON  C'ltss  Pern- 
brake's  Love  (Grosart)  24/2  A  secret  ioie  that  did  the  soule 
suprise.  1611  MURE  Misc.  Poems  i.  69  5°uth  then,  with 
courage  and  desyer.. assayed  My  Sencesto  suppryse. 
b.  To  affect  with  surprise. 

1775  in  Nairne  Peerage  Evidence  (1874)  123  If  departed 
souls  can  be  supriz'd  sure  hers  would  be  so  to  meet  in  the 
regines  of  bliss  one  she  thought  was  still  here  in  this  world 
of  woe. 

3.  To  do  violence  to,  injure,  outrage ;  to  oppress  ; 
to  ravish,  violate  (a  woman). 

C*M$S(-  I-'g-  Saints  xlix.  (Tec/a)  157  Scho..Cryit  hye  : 
supprice  me  nocht  Na  haf  nocht  foly  in  to  thpcht  I  1:1400 
Apol.  Loll.  75  Austeyn . .  seit>  bus  :  Sum  supprise  wib  seruil 
chargis  our  religioun,  bat  our  Lord  Ihu  Crist  wold  to  be  fre. 
01400-50  Wars  Alex.  2390  (Ashmole  M  S.),  He  wald  neuire 
suprise  [DuMin  MS.  sussprise]  no  sege  yndir  heuen.  c  1435 
WYNTOUN  Cron.  i.  310  (MS.  Wemyss),  Sindry  spretis..Slep- 
and  women  wald  suppris .  .That  gat  bire  gyantis  ofgret  mycht. 
1456  SIR  G.  H  AYE  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  156  The  citee  sulde  be 
wele  punyst  that  revengis  nocht  hirburgeissuppresit,  or  op- 
prest  wrangwisly. . .  I  lefully  defend  me  agayne  othir  that 
wald  suppris  me  wrangwisly.  4:1470  HARUINGC^/-^.  cxiv. 
xiii.  (MS.  Ashm.  34)  if.  89  b,  He.  .his  comons  never  his  tyme 
supprysed  [v.r.  supprissedj.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xlin. 
47  Sic  ladyis  wyiss,  Thay  ar  to  pryis, ..Swa  can  devyiss, 
And  not  suppryiss  Thame;  nor  thair  honestie. 

4.  To  overpower,  overcome,   subdue ;  occas.   to 
put  down,  suppress. 

c  1420  Anturs  of  Arth.  306  pei  shullene  dye  one  a  day... 
Suppriset  with  a  surget  [Thornton  MS.  Supprysede  with 
a  sugette].  <ri4»5  WYNTOUN  Cron.  VI.  1709  (MS.  Cott.), 
Schir  Knowt . .  Dowttyt  to  be  suppryssit  son,  Or  in  be  batel 
al  wndoyn.  c  1450  St.Cuthbcrt  (Surtees)  4468  All  be  strenth 
of  ?our  enmys  I  sail  schende  and  sone  supprys.  a  1475 
ASHBY  Dicta  Philos.  396  The  kynge  hathe  the  charge  thetm 
to  supprise,  That  wolde  surmonte,  or  in  vices  arise.  1594 
MARLOWE  &  NASHE  Dido  I.  i,  Ay  me  !  the  Starres  supprtsde 
like  Rhesus  Steedes,  Are  drawne  by  darknes  forth  Astraeus 
tents  1601  CHESTER  K.  Arthur  iv,  Chaste  to  hei  husbands 
cleare  vnspotted  bed,  Whose  honor-bearing  Fame  none 
could  supprize.  Ci6i4  MURE  Dido  ff  /Eneas  I.  157  His 
kinde  she  hates,  which  should  the  same  supprise. 

5.  a.  To  undertake,     b.  To  uphold,  rare. 

c  1401  LYDG.  Floure  Cnrtesye  232  Euer  as  I  can  supprise 
in  myn  herte.  CM3°  Syr  Cener.  (Roxb.)  1912  Demean 
you  al  wey  in  such  wise  Min  honour  and  worship  I  may 
supprise. 

Hence  fSnpprised  ppl.  a.,  (a)  oppressed  (in 
quot.  <ri400  absol.),  (b)  appearing  suddenly; 
t  Snppriser,  ?  betrayer ;  +  Supprising1  vbl.  sb., 
surprise,  unexpected  attack ;  t  Supprission 
(-iciouu),  oppression. 

'37S  BARBOUK  Bruce  vn.  551  The  kyng,  That  had   i 


iv. '2026  (MS/Wemyss),  And'vnder  gret  exactioun  Haldin 
jn   to  suppricioun   IMS.  Cott.    2020   bupprisstonj.      a  1547 


SUPPULLULATE. 

SURREY  SKneid  \\.  37  She  ..  with  snpprised  teares  [orig. 
lacrimis  obortis}  gained  her  brest.  159*  BRETON  Pilgr. 
Parad.  (Grpsart!  1 1  2  Thou  wicked  witch, .  .To  bring  a  des 
perate  spirit  to  defame,  And  by  illusion,  first  the  soules 
supriser,  That  heares  thy  wordes,  and  wil  beleeue  the  same. 

Suppryme :  see  SUPPIUME. 
f  Suppirllulate,  v.  Obs.  rare.     [f.   L.  sup-  = 
SUB-    26  +  pullulat-:  see  PULLULATE.]    intr.  To 

sprout  forth  in  place  of  another. 

1601  BP.  W.  BARLOW  Defence  175  These  Hydiaheaded 
expositions,  one  suppullulating  after  another.  1609  -- 
Ans-it:  tameless  Cath.  236  Such  Hydra-headed  Treasons, 
suppullulating  one  after  the  other. 

t  Sirppurable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  mod.L.  sitp- 
purdbilis,  f.  L.  sttppilrdre  to  SUPPURATE  :  see 
-ABLE.]  Liable  to  suppurate  ;  suppurating. 

1684  tr.  BoneCs  Merc.  Commit,  vm.  286  The  Liver  is  of 
little  sense ;.  .therefore  crude  ones  [ft:,  tumours]  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  suppurable  ones,  but  in  process  of  time. 
1758  J-  S.  Le  Drans  Observ.  Snrg.  (1771)  88  A  Reflux  of 
suppurable  Matter. 

Suppurant  (s*rpiurant),  a.  and  sb.  rare.  [ad. 
L.  suppurantem^  pres.  pple.  of  suppurare  to  SUP 
PURATE.]  =  SUPPURATIVE  a.  2  and  sb. 

1767  GOOCH  Treat.  Wounds  I.  218  Their  secret  applica 
tions,  which  they  termed  attrahents,  but  are  to  tie  looked 
upon  only  as  suppurants.  1889  Mayne's  Med.  Vocab.  (ed. 
6;,  Suppurant.  ..festering  :  suppurating. 

t  Su-ppurate,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  sup- 
puratus,  pa,  pple.  of  suppurare  (see  next).]  Formed 
by  suppuration. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxir.  xxv.  II.  138  In  case  it  be  need- 
full . .  to  cleanse  them  from  suppurat  matter  therein  gathered. 

Suppurate  (szrpiuWt),  v.  Also  7  supurate. 
[f.  L.  suppurat-,  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  suppftrdre^  f. 
snp-  =  SUB-  2  +pur-j  pus  Pus.  Cf.  F.  supptirer.~\ 

\  1.  trans.  To  cause  (a  sore,  tumour,  etc.)  to 
form  or  secrete  pus;  to  bring  to  a  head.  Also 
absol.  to  induce  suppuration.  Obs. 

1563  T.  GALE  Antidof.  i.  vi.  4  When  as  all  hope  is  paste 
by  other  medicines,  then  we  take  those  in  vse  whyche  doe 
suppurate.  1600  SURFLKT  Country  Farm  in.  Ixxxiv.  626 
This  oile  is  singular  good  for  to  suppurate  and  ripen  im- 
po>tumes.  1694  SALMON  Bate's  Disfans.  (1713)  696/2  It., 
dissolves  or  suppurates  Venereal  Buboes.  1779  Gentl.  Mug. 
Keb.  80/2  When  these  tumours  are  suppurated  and  broke, 
or  opened,  they  need  only  to  be  frequently  cleansed. 

2.  intr.  To  form  or  secrete  pus,  come  to  a  head. 

1656  RIDOLEV  Pretct.  Pkysick  131  A  little  swelling .  .which 
suppurating  is  like  a  Barly-corn.  1731  ARBLTHNOT  Rules 
of  Diet  in  Aliments,  etc.  (1735)  348  Tnis  Disease.. is  gene 
rally  fatal  if  it  suppurates,  the  Pus  is  evacuated  into  the 
lower  Belly.  1794-6  E.  DARWIN  Zoon.  (1801)  I.  441  If  these 
glands  suppurate  externally,  they  gradually  heal.  1843 
R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.  din.  Mcd.  xxvi.  331  If  the  ulcer  sup 
purated  freely,  the  dressing  was  used  oftener.  1854  H. 
MII.LKR  Sen.  ff  Schni.  vi.  (1858)  i  ig  My  injured  foot .  .suppu 
rated  and  discharged  great  Quantities  of  blood  and  matter. 
1876  Trans.  Clinical  Soc.  IX.  136  Although  the  cyst,  .had 
not  suppurated. 

t  b.  intr.  (trans/.)  To  exude  like  pus.  Obs.  rare. 

1693  EVELYN  De  la  Quint.  Contfl.  Card.  II.  38  By  reason 
that  the  wound  cannot  soon  be  clos'd,  and  that  the  Gum 
Supurates  through  it. 

Hence  Sirppurated  ppl.  a.,  Sirppurating  r/>/. 
sb.  (also  attrib.)  ;  also  f  Su'ppurater  =  SOPPU- 

KATIVE  Sb. 

i6x>  WOODALL  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  i  The  incision 
Knife,  .for  the  opening  of  any  A  post  it  me  suppurated.  1684 
tr.  Sonet's  Merc.  Compit.  n.  45  If  the  Bubo  give  no  hope 
of  Suppuration,  .when  you  have  used  Suppuraters  a  long 
time  [etc.].  1747  tr.  Astruc's  Fevers  123  Wnilst  they  are 
simply  obstructed,  they  are  called  crude  ;  but  if  they  begin 
to  suppurate,  they  arc  called  suppurated.  1758  J.  S.  Le 
Drans  Obscrv.  Surg.  (1771)  38  Was  it  a  Reflux  of  suppu 
rated  Pus?  1813  J.  THOMSON  Lect.  Inflam.  304  These  di 
versities  in  the  appearance  and  duration  of  the  suppurating 
process.  1811-7  GOOD  Study  Med.  (t8zg)  I.  476  Where  it 
\sc.  the  pancreas]  was  found  suppurated  and  gangrenous. 
1841  AHDV  ll'ttter  Cure  13  They  remained. .nearly  two 
weeks,  without  suppurating. 

Suppurating  (.wpifiwHig),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec. 
+  -ING  2.]  That  suppurates. 

1.  Promoting  suppuration. 

1611  WOODALL  Sure.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  88  A  contused 
wound. .will  desire  also  suppurating  medicines.  1876  tr. 
von  Ziemssen's  CycL  Med.  XI.  92  Slezereon,  croton  oil., 
and  suppurating  ointments  of  various  kinds. 

2.  Forming  or  secreting  pus;  attended  or  marked 
by  suppuration. 

1647  MAY  Hist.  Par/,  i.  vii.  77  Now  we  see  what  the  sores 
are.. let  us  be  very  careful!  to  draw  out  the  cores  of  them, 
not  to  skin  them  over  with  a  slight  suppurating  festring 
cure,  least  they  brcake  out  agame.  1803  Med.  Jml.  IX. 
85  To  convert  every  recent  wound  into  a  suppurating  sore. 
1843  R.  \.  GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  Mfd.  xxii.  366  Suppurating 
pneumonia.  Ibid.  xxix.  371  A  suppurating  tumour  resem- 
bling_a  whitlow.  1899  AllbutCs  Syst.  Med.  VI.  574  Sup 
purating  corns. 

Suppuration  (t»pi&r£*jM).  Also  6  -acyon. 
[ad.  L,.  suppiiratio,  -dnemtT\.  of  action  f.  suppurare 
to  SUPPURATE.  Cf.  F.  suppuration.'} 

1.  The  process  or  condition  of  suppurating  ;  the 
formation  or  secretion  of  pus ;  the  coming  to  a 
head  of  a  boil  or  other  eruption. 

1541  COPLAND  CalyeiCt  Tera}.  2  Fijb,  Yf  there  be.. vehe 
ment  pulsacyon,  in  such  wyse  that  there  is  no  more  hope  of 
the  curacyon  of  the  sayd  partycs  without  suppuracyon,  ajl 
the  auncyentes  apply  the  sayd  suppuratyfc  medycynes. 
1543  TRAHEHON  l-'igo"s  Chirnrg.  n.  xxi.  23  An  apostemc.. 
that  commethe  10  suppuration  by  the  ayde  of  medicines  and 
Vor .  IX. 
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nature.     1676  WISEMAN  Chirurg.   Treat,  iv.  iv.  267,  I  ap-    | 
plied  again  the  Malagma,  which  caused  a  Suppuration  of    j 
the  remainder.  173*  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  \r\Alitnents, 
etc,  (1735)  342  The  Inflammation  ends  in  a  Suppuration  and 
an  Abscess  in  the  Lungs.     1797  M.  BAILLIE  Morb.  Anat. 
(1807)  79   When  inflammation  of  the  lungs  terminates   in 
suppuration.     1868  DARWIN  Anim.  $  PI.  xii.  II.  12  A  cow 
lost  a  horn  by  suppuration.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.\\\l. 
762  The  suppuration  of  acne  spots. 

T  2.   A  suppurating  or  suppurated  boil,  sore,  etc. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  57  One  that  had  a  suppu 
ration  in  his  chist.  1607  TOPSKLL  Four-f.  Beasts  259  The 
dung,  .being  applyed  to  the  suppurations.  1658  ROWLAND 
tr.  Mim/et's  Theat.  Ins.  1105  They  wil!  concoct  the  Impos- 
tumes  and  suppurations  of  the  breasts. 

Suppurative  (wpifirAiv),  a.  and  sb.  Also 
6  -yfe.  [ad.  mod.L.  suppurat must  f.  suppurat-  : 
see  SUPPURATE  if.  and  -IVE.  Cf.  F.  suppuratif 
(from  1 6th  c.),  It.,  Pg.  stippurativo,  Sp.  supura- 
tivo.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Having  the  property  of  causing  suppuration  ; 
inducing  the  formation  of  pus. 

1541  [see  SUPPURATION  i].  1607  TOPSRI.L  Four-f.  Beasts 
705  It  is  meet  to  vse  a  suppuratiue  and  not  a  gluttinatiue 
maner  of  cure,  c  17*0  W.  GIBSON  Farrier  s  Dispens.  \.  (1734) 
23  Rye.. .It's  chief  Service  is  in  suppurative  and  discutient 
Charges  or  Cataplasms.  1760-7*  J.  ADAMS  tr.  Juan  <y 
Ulloa's  Voy,  (ed.  3)  I.  46  A  small  suppurative  plaister. 
i8aa-7  GOOD  Study  Med.  (1820)  IV.  404  Those  irritant, 
exulcerant,  or  r.uppurative  applications,  which  have  been 
employed  by  many  practitioners. 

2.  Attended  or  characterized  by  suppuration. 
1794  J.  R.  COXE  Ess.-Itiftamni.  54  Mr.  John  Hunter  has 

divided  inflammation  into  the  adhesive,  the  suppurative, 
and  the  ulcer-alive.  1835-6  Todays  Cycl.  Anat.  1. 61/2  This 
suppurative  sloughing  process  had  opened  a  passage,  .into 
the. .colon.  1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  621  Suppu 
rative  catarrh  of  the  middle  ear. 

B.  sb.  A  medicine  or  preparation  which  pro 
motes  suppuration. 

1568  SKF.YNE  Tfu  Pest  (1860)  40  Gif  the  humore  be  malig 
nant,,  .suppuratiues  most  be  expede  [sic].  1671  SALMON 
•Syn.  Med.  in.  xvi.  368  Suppuratives.  .bring  blood,  raw, 
superfluous  and  undigested  humours  to  matter  and  ripeness. 
1766  Phil.  Trans.  LVI.  93  Strong  suppuratives,  in  the 
form  of  cataplasm-;,  were  now  used.  i8za-7  GOOD  Study 
Med.  (1839)  III.  508  Increasing  the  tone  of  the  vessels,  by 
warm  suppuratives  and  astringents.  1887  MOLONEY  Forestry 
11^.  Afr.  292  Faganiat  arabica, . .  this  plant  has  a  great 
reputation  in  India  as  a  suppurative  in  the  cases  of  abscess. 

t  Su'ppuratory,  a.  andj/5.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L. 
suppuratorius,  f.  suppurat- :  see  SUPPURATE  v.  and 
-ORY  2.]  =  SUPPURATIVE  a.  2  and  sb. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renous  Disf.  i.  xiv.  30  That  [medica 
ment)  is  called  A  i  air  1077-1*01',  or  a  suppuratory,  which  is  most 
congruent  and  like  to  our  nature.  1730  Phil.  Trans. 
XXXVI.  362  Purulent,  suppuratory  and  scrophulous  Dis 
tempers.  1747  tr.  Astruc's  Fevers  280  At  the  approach  of 
the  suppuratory  fever. 

f  Suppure,  f.  Obs.  rare~°.  [a.  F.  suppurer, 
ad.  L.  suppurare  to  SUPPURATE.]  To  suppurate. 

1611  COTGR.,  Maturer, .  .to  matter,  to  suppure. 

t  Su  pputate,  v .  Obs.  (Also  pa.  pple.  in  6 
-ate.)  [t,  L.  supputdt-)  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  suppu- 
tdre*.  see  SUPPUTE  v.  and  -ATE-*.]  trans.  To  cal 
culate,  reckon,  compute.  Also  absol.  or  intr. 

1559  \V.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glassy  107  Adde  the  de 
grees,  and  mi.  to  the  Longitude  (for  which  th'  Ephemerides 
ar  supputated,  because  thy  place  is  East  from  it).  1571 
DIGCES  Pantoiti.  iv.  xxi.  Cc  iij  b,  Behold  the  table  folowing, 
where  ye  shal  finde  the  number  of  all  the  sides,  diameters 
and  Axes  of  these  inscribed  bod  yes  ready  supputate.  1614 
SELDEN  Titles  Hon.  i.  iii.  163  Their  Hegira.  .is  supputated 
from  the  flight  of  Mahumed,  out  of  Mecha.  1680  AUBREY 
in  Lett.  Eminent  Persons  (1813)  III.  490  He  stipputatcd, 
and  found  that  everything  considered  'twas  much  dearer. 
1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  I.  158  Ephemerides.  .supputated .. 
for  (he  elevation  and  meridian  of  London. 

t  Supputa  tion.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  supptttdtio, 
•ontmt  n.  of  action  f.  supputare  to  SUPPUTE.  Cf. 
K.  supputation  (from  i6th  c.).] 

1.  The  action  (or  an  act)  of  calculating  or  com 
puting  ;  a  method  or  system  of  reckoning  ;  calcu 
lation,  computation,  reckoning. 

M3 » -50  tr.  Iftgden  (Rolls)  I.  27  Florentius,  monke  of 
Wurcestre,  whom  y  folowe  specially  with  Marianus  Scotte 
in  the  suppulacion  of  yeres.  1545  JOVE  /i.r/.  Dan.  B  j  b, 
A  brife  supputation  of  the  ages  and  yeres  of  the  world. 
1555  EDF.N  Decades  (Arb.)  65  Euery  leaque  conteyneth 
foure  myles,  after  theyr  supputations.  1560  BIBLE  (Geneva) 
Esther  Argt.  218  b,  The  supputation  of  yeres,  wherein  the 
Ebrewes,  and  the  Grecians  do  varie.  1650  TWYSDEN  in 
Rigaud  Corr.  Set.  Men  (1841)  I.  67  For  the  ready  supputa 
tion  of  the  places  of  the  planets.  1651-62  HEVLIN  Cosmogr. 
Introd.  (1674)  17  2  Chronologies,  .are  only  bare  supputa 
tions  of  times,  with  some  brief  touch  upon  the  Actions 
therein  hapnint;.  1696  AVBRKY  Misc.  24  The  skill  of  deal 
ing  with  difficult  supputations  of  Numbers  not  then  dis 
coverable.  1698  HF.AKNEC  Duct.  Hist.  (1714)  1.  7  The  Julian 
Period .  .is  a  supputation  of  7980  years.  Invented  by  Julius 
Scalijjer.  1751  Act  24  Ceo.  //,  c.  23  §  i  That.. the  said  Sup. 
putation,  according  to  which  the  Year  of  our  Lord  beginneth 
<>n  the  twenty-fifih  Day  of  March,  shall  not  be  made  u-e  of 
from  and  after  the  last  Day  of  December,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-one.  182$  A.  CLARKE  Comnt.  O.  T.t 
i's.  Ixxxi.  3  They. .sent  persons  to  the  top  of  some  hill.. 
about  the  time  which,  according  to  their  supputations,  the 
new  moon  should  appear. 

b.   transf.   Estimation,  reckoning. 

1643  SIR  T".  BROWNE  Relig.  Med.  i.  §  iS  In  a  wise  suppu- 
tation  all  things  begin  and  end  in  the  Almighty.  1654 
TRAPP  Comnt.  Job  xxxviii.  18  They  have  their  supputations 
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and  conjectures.  1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  224  He  sodisturbed 
and  confounded  all  his  supputations,  that  [etc.]. 

2.   (See  quot.)  rare-0. 

1656  HI.OUNT  Glossogr.,  Supputation .  ,  a  pruyning  or  cut 
ting  Trees. 

t  SuppU'te,  V'  Obs.  [ad.  L.  supputare  to  cut 
off  below,  lop,  prune,  to  count  up,  f.  sup-  =  SUB- 
2  +  pittare  to  trim,  prune,  to  clear  up,  settle,  reckon. 
Cf.  K.  snpputer  (from  i6th  c.).]  =  SUPPUTATK. 
Hence  t  Suppu-ted  ppl.  a.  (Jig-} 

1432-50  tr.  I/igdt-n  (KolLs)  I.  37  pe  Romanes. .ascribede 
theire  yeres  from  the  begynnenge  of  tlieire  cite  y-madc. 
Hut.  .Cristen  men  suppute  tlieire  yeres  from  the  Incarna- 
cion  of  Criste.  Ibid.  V.  453  Men  supputenge  tymes  of 
kynges.  i6zz  DHAYTON  Poly-olb,  xxix.  363  Free  from  this 
supputed  shame,  a  1727  NEWTON  Chronol.  Amended  Introd. 
(1728)  4  Others  supptiting  the  times  by  the  Succession  of 
the  Kings  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  affirm  that  he  was  not 
a  few  years  older  than  the  first  Olympiad. 

I!  Supra  (s'«'pra),  adv.,  (a.},  prep.  [L.  ,*///;  •<* 
adv.  and  prep,  (see  next).]  A.  adv. 

1.  •=  ABOVE  A.  4  ;  previously,  before  (In  a  book 
or  writing).  Also  in  L.  phr.  ut  supra  —  as  above. 
(Abbreviated  sup.} 

[c  1440  Promp.  Pan'.  355 '2  Nyggarde  (or  muglard,  supra,, 
or  nygun,  or  pynchar,  injrd},  tcna.i'.]  1526  in  Exch.  Kolls 
Scat.  XV.  273  note,  The  *a  ill  pensioun  of  fuurty  pundis  to  the 
said  maister  Walter,,  .quhill  he  be  promovit  be  ws  to  bene 
fice  ut  supra.  1616  R.  COCKS  Diary  iHakl.  Soc.)  L  100,  10 
cattis  tobaco  to  hym  selfe,  cost  as  supra.  1668  in  hxtr.  St. 
Papers  rel.  Friends  Ser.  in.  (1912)  279  The  book  called  The 
sandy  Foundation  Shaken,  cf  the  same  date,  ut  supra.  1753 
Chambers'  Cyil.  Suppl.  s.  v.  Leaf,  I'iltose  Leaf.  See  Pilose 
Leaf,  supra.  1861  PALEY  sEschylns  fed.  2)  Supplices  053 
note.  On  the  metre  of  this  verse  see  supra  7. 

f2.    =  ABOVE  A.  7  ;  in  addition,  further;  more. 

1592  NASHK  Strange  Newes  H  2,  Was  sinne  so  vtterly 
abolished  with  Tarltons  play  of  the  seucn  deadly  sins,  that 
ther  could  be  nothing  said  supra  of  that  argument?  1778 
STILES  Diary  24  Sept.  (1901)  II.  302  Mr.  Beers  a:t.  60  & 
supra. 

•f  B.  adj.   Additional,  extra.   Obs. 

1598  BARRKT  Thcor.  Warres  \\.  iv.  115  The  which  being 
not  aduertised  that  they  be  any  supra.  Round,  he  is  bound 
to  giue  the  word  to  none  but  only  vnto  the  Sentinel).  1773 
Ann.Reg.,Chron.  89,1  To  defray  the  supra  charge  of  coinage. 
C.  prep,  in  phr.  supra  protest  [ad.  It.  sopra 
protesto  '  upon  protest*]  :  see  quots.  and  PROTEST 
sb.  2. 

1809  R.  LANGFORD  Introd.  'Trade  22  After  a  bill  has  been 
protested,  it  is  sometimes  accepted  by  a  third  party,  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  the  reputation  of  a  drawer  or  of  an  en 
dorser.  Such  an  acceptance  is  called  an  acceptance  '  Supra 
Protest'.  1847  B-  F.  FOSTF.K  Connting-ho.  Assist.  87  Pay 
ment  supra  protest.  Ibid.  99  The  acceptor  supra  protest  is 
bound  to  notify  \viihout  delay  his  acceptance  to  the  person 
for  whose  honor  H  was  made. 

Supra-  {&&'\>&\ prefix t  repr.  L.  supra-  =  supra 
(related  to  super  and  ultimately  to  sub}  adv,  and 
prep.,  above,  beyond,  in  addition  (to),  before  in 
time,  occurring  in  a  few  compounds  in  classical 
and  late  Latin;  in  mcd.  and  mod.L.  it  is  mainly 
restricted  to  technical  terms.  Its  meanings  in 
English  are  for  the  most  part  parallel  to,  but 
in  much  less  vogue  than,  those  of  SUPER-  ;  but  it 
is  more  prevalent  than  the  latter  in  certain  uses, 
e.g.  the  scientific  uses  in  I  a  and  I  b,  in  which  it 
is  most  commonly  employed  as  a  living  prefix. 

The  stressing  is  as  in  compounds  of  SLTER-,  q.v.  p.  166/3. 
I.   Over,  above,  higher  thnn  ;  (less   commonly) 
on,  upon  :  in  a  physical  sense. 

1.  In  prepositional  relation  to  the  sb.  implied  in, 
or  constituting,  the  second  clement :  *  SUPER-  i  ; 
as  in  late  L.  suprac&lestis  SUPRACELESTIAL,  mod. 
L.  suprn-axillaris  (axilla  AXIL),  suprafoliai'eus 
(Joliitm  leaf). 

a.  Miscellaneous  odjs.,  chief];  scientific :  = 
SUPER-  i  a,  c.  Su  pra-ae  rial,  situated  above  the 
air  or  atmosphere.  Snpra-a-xillary,  Bot.)  arising 
above  an  axil,  as  a  branch  or  bud.  Supraco'ral- 
line,  Geol.,  lying  immediately  above  the  Coralline 
Oolite.  Su'pracreta'ceous,  GV0/.,  lying  above  the 
Cretaceous  series,  as  the  Tertiary  and  more  recent 
formations.  Su  prafolia'ceons,  Snprafo  liar, 
Bot.,  situated  or  arising  above  (or  upon)  a  leaf. 
Snpragla'cial,  occurring  upon  the  surface  of  ice, 
esp.  of  a  glacier.  Suprali  neal,  written  above 
the  line.  Su'pramari'ne,  situated  or  occurring 
above  the  sea.  Snprame'dial,  lying  above  the 
middle  (e.g.  of  a  series  of  rocks).  Supratro-pical, 
next  'above',  i.e.  higher  in  latitude  than,  the 
tropical  (see  quot.). 

1694  HALLKYin  Phil.  Trans.  XXXIII.  120  The  Firma- 
merit,  supposed  by  Moses  to  sustain  a  *Supraaerial  Sea. 
1760  J.  Lui  Introd.  Bot.  ill.  xxi.  (1765)  218  'Supra-axillary. 
1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  256  Solanum, . .  flowers  in  the  forks 
of  the  stem, or  supra-axillary.  1885  TLi\\?.vt\\x&. Strut.  Geol. 
xli.  453  The  "Supra-Coralline  Beds.  183*  DE  LA  HECHE 
titol.  Mitn.  (ed.  a)  221  The  marine  'supracretaceous  rocks  of 
the  South  of  France.  1851  LYKU.  .If an,  Elem.  Geol.  ix.  (ed.  4) 
103  Groups  of  Fossiliferous  Strata.  .Tertiary,  Supracreta- 
ceousorCainozoic.  '777  S.  ROBSON  Brit,  flora  21  *  Supra- 
foliaceous,  coming  out  above  the  leaves,  as  in  Asperifoliae. 
1866  Treat.  Bot.  ini/i  ^Sufra/oliar,  growing  upon  a  leaf. 
1894  GRIKIE  Ct.  fee  Aft  (ed.  3)  207  The  beds  of  these  *supra- 
glacial  rivers.  1874  T.  H.  Ki  v  Language  6r  The  fact  of 
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its  (sc.  the  aspirate's]  having  passed  into  a  mere  *.supra-lineal 
mark  in  classical  Greek  suggests  the  question  whether  it  had 
not  even  in  those  days  become  an  unmeaning  symbol.  1832 
LVKLL  Princ.  Geol.  II.  195  The  effects,  .of  subterranean 
action  on  'supramarine  land.  1863  —  Antiq.  Man  xiii. 
(ed.  3)  232  Difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  effects  of 
the  submarine  and  supramarine  agency  of  ice.  1855  J. 
PHILLIPS  Man.  Geol.  157  Millstone  grit  t*supramedial 
group).  i8z6  KIRBY&SP.  Entomol.  IV.  xlix.  485  Beginning 
at  84°  N.  L.  he  [sc.  Latveille)  has  seven  Arctic  ones  [sc. 
climates],  which  he  names  polar,  subpolar,  superior,  inter, 
mediate,  "supratropical,  tropical,  and  equatorial. 

b.  Anat.  and  Zool.  Extensively  used  to  form 
adjectives  (some  of  which  are  also  used  ellipt.  as 
sbs.)  in  the  sense  '  Situated  above,  or  on  the  dorsal 
side  of  (sometimes,  upon  the  upper  surface  of)  the 
part  or  organ  denoted  by  the  second  element ' :  as 
in  mod.L.  supracostalis  (costa  rib),  suprdrendlis 
SUPRARENAL.  •=  SUPER-  i  b. 

Numerous  compounds  of  this  class  appear  in  recent  Diets., 
general  and  technical ;  the  following  is  a  selection  of  the 
more  important.  The  meaning  can  usually  be  inferred  from 
that  of  the  second  element ;  where  necessary,  a  brief  ex 
planation  or  reference  is  added  in  parentheses.  (Cf.  SUB-  i  b.) 

Supra-abdo'tninal,  supra  acro-mial^  supra-a-na/, 
supra-a'ngular  (the  angular  bone  of  the  lower  jaw 
in  some  vertebrates  :  cf.  ANGULAR  2  a,  quot.  1855), 
supra-aryte'noid,  supra-att'ditory  >  supra-aurvcu- 
lar,  suprabra'mhial,  suprabu'ccal,  supracx'cal^ 
supracau'dal)  supraco'ndylar,  -co'ndyloid  ( =  above 
a  condyle  or  condyles  of  the  humeius,  femur,  etc.), 
supraco' stal*,  snpraco'xal,  supracra'nial  (  =  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  cranium),  suprado'rsal,  supra- 
du'ral  (  =  above  the  dura  mater),  supra-e'thnioid, 
supraglo  ttic  (above  the  glottis),  suprahepa'tic  (on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  liver),  suprahyoid,  sitpra- 
i'liac  ( =  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  ilium),  supra- 
ma-rginal  (spec,  above  the  upper  edge  of  the 
Sylvian  fissure),  suprama'stoid,  suprana'sal,  supra' 
ne'rvian,  supraneu'ral  (  —  above  a  neural  axis), 
supranu'dear  (NUCLEUS  6  b),  supra-o-cular  ( = 
abov^  the  ocular  region,  spec,  of  the  small  scales 
in  reptiles  above  the  superciliarics;  also  sb.}y  supra- 
(I'sopha'geal  ( «  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  oesophagus, 
applied  to  a  nervous  ganglia  in  invertebrates), 
suprapapi'llary  ( =  above  the  biliary  papilla),  supra- 
pedal  (=s  above  the  'foot'  of  a  mollusc),  supra- 
pharyngeal  (—  sttpra-cesophageat),  suprapu'bian, 
-pifbic  (hence  suprapwbically  adv.,  above  the 
pubis),  suprapygai  (pi  plates  of  the  carapace  in  tor 
toises  ;  also  s&.),  suprari  mal  (RlMA)tsuprtise'pta/ 
(SEPTUM),  suprastaprdiat,  supraste'rnal,  supra- 
tro'chlcar  (TiiOCHLEA  a, 6),  supratympa'nic,  supra- 
ventri'cular  (VENTRICLE  2). 

1835-6  Todds  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  114/1  Two  *supra-abdominal 
nervous  columns  generally  extend  along  the  middle  of  the 
back.  1840  G.  V.  ELLIS  Anat.  130  The  transversalis 
ktimeri  artery. .ends  by  dividing  into  the  *supra-acromial 
and  supra-scapular  arteries.  1893  H.  MORRIS  Treat.  Hunt. 
Anat.  831  The  supra-acromial  branches  cross  the  clavicular 
insertion  of  the  trapezium  and  the  acromion  process.  1867 
LANKFSTER  in  Ann.  fy  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  Nov.  335  The  *supi  a- 
anal  organ  is  very  small.  1835-6  Tariffs  Cycl.  Anat.  I. 
277/1  The  anterior  extremities  of  the  angular  and  'supra- 
angular  pieces  are  wedged  into  corresponding  grooves  of  the 
symphyseal  element.  1896  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  872  The 
bones  forming  the  right  and  left  Mandibula:.  .namely,  the 
Dentals,  Splenials,  Supra-angulars,  Angularsand  Articulars. 
1872  COHEN  Dis.  Throat  48  The  arytenoid  and  the  *supra- 
arytenoid  cartilages,  with  their  connecting  muscle.  1866 
HUXLEY  Laing's  Preh.  Kent.  Caithn.  8^  The  mastoid  pro- 
cesses  are  large,  the  "supra-auditory  ridges  strong.  1893 
BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.,  *Supra-anrtcular  diameter^ 
parietal  diameter,  inferior.  1916  KEITH  in  Man  XVI.  101 
Skull  of  an  aged  man.  Maximum  length,  195  mm.  ;  width, 
140  mm. ;.  .height  (supra-auricular),  n6mm.  1889  DUN.MAN 
&  WINGRAVE  Gloss.  Terms,  *  Suprn-lirnnchial,  applied  to  the 
dorsal  division  of  the  pallia!  chamber  in  the  Lamellibran- 
chiaia.  .above  the  gills,  which  separate  it  from  the  infra- 
branchial  chamber.  1883  Encycl,  tint.  XVI.  665/1  Large 
special  ganglia  (optic,  stellate,  and  *supra-buccal)  are 
developed  in  the  higher  forms  (Siphonopoda).  1901  P.  C. 
MITCHELL  in  Trans.  Linn.  Sac.,  Zool.  Oct.  188  In  Sphenis- 
cus  the  portion  between  the  supra-duodenal  loop  and  the 
rectum,  .is  expanded  into  a  minor  fold,,  .to  which  I  give  the 
name  '  *supra-ca:cal  kink  '.  1890  Proc.  Zool.  Sac.  Loud.  180 
The  *supracaudal  muscle  is  the  direct  continuation  back 
wards  of  the  sfiitalis  dorsi.  1881  MIVABT  Cat  91  An 
elongated  opening . .  called  the  *supi  acondylar  foramen  which 
transmits  the  median  nerve  and  brachial  artery.  1899  All- 
butt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  659  Supracondylar  fracture  may 
readily  implicate  the  nerve.  1866  Quains  EUin.  Nat.  (ed.  7) 
II.  385  The  occasional  prominence  called  the  *Mipracondy- 
loid  process.  1884  T.  BHYANT  Pract.  Surg.  (ed.  4)  II.  634 
Mr.  W.  Stokes,  of  Dublin,  advocates.. the  supra-condyloid 
amputation  of  the  thigh.  1855  OGILVIE  Suppl.,  *Snj>ra- 
costal, . ,  the  supra-costal  muscles,  which  raise  the  ribs.  1890 
BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.,  Snpratostal growe,  light  furrow 
sometimes  found  along  upper  edge  of  the  body  of  a  rib,  at  its 
posterior  extremity.  1878  HUMPHHY  Myologyvi  The  "supra- 
coxal  part  of  the  pelvis  1848  OWEN  Homol.  Vertebrate 
Skel.  48  The  frontals  and  parietals,  being  ossified  in  *supra- 
cranial  fibrous  membrane.  1889  Nature  20  June  172/1  The 
.  .details  of  the  mouth.plates,  the  "supradorsal  membrane, . . 
and  other,  .portions.  1889  Buck's  HanJbk.  Med.  Set.  VIII. 
232  2  "Supradural  branch  or  rantus  farietalis.  1888  ROL- 
LESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  96  In  the  Salmon  this  region 
[sc.  the  mesethmoidal  cartilage], .is  covered  by  a  *supra- 
ethmoid  bony  plate.  1890  Retrospect  Med.  CII.  302  The 
narrowing  of  the  Supraglottic  portion  of  the  larynx.  1848 
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DUNGUSON  Med.  Lex.  s.  v.  Hepatic,  Hepatic  Veins  or  *Supra- 
hepatic  veins . .  open  into  the  vena  cava  inferior.  1904  Brit. 
Med.  Jrnl,  17  Sept,  672  In  suprahepatic  abscess  the  pus 
occurs  between  the  layers  of  the  coronary  ligament.  1882 
Quains  Klein.  An(tt.  (ed.  9)  1.  292  "Suprahyoid  muscles. 
1870  FLOWER  Osteol.  Mammalia  xvii.  285  The  ilium  is 
flattened  and  expanded,  and  has  a  greatly  extended . .  *supra- 
iliac  border.  1872  H.  A.  NICHOLSON  Palgeont.  109  Anan- 
chytidas.  .anus,  .marginal,  or  *supramarginal.  1899  All' 
butt's  Syst.  Med.  VII.  433  The  left  visual  word-centre,  .is 
now.  .supposed  to  be  situated  in  the  angular  and  possibly  in 
part  of  the  supramarginal  convolution.  1893  H.  MORRIS 
Treat.  Hum.  Anat.  37  A  ridge  of  bone,  the  *supra.mastoid 
crest,  runs  immediately  above  the  external  auditory  meatus. 
1865  Reader  No.  145.  409/1  The  *supranasal  notch.  1903 
Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Land.  1 1.  125  Nostril  pierced  in  a  single 
nasal ;  no  supranasal.  1888  *Supranervian  [see  subnervian, 
SUB-  i  b].  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VII.  623  The  *supra- 
nuclear  connections  of  the  nerve.  1897  GUXTHER  in  Mary 
Kingsley  IIS.  Africa^  696  Two  large  "supraoculars  on  each 
side.  1835-6  Todays  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  524/1  The..*supra- 
rcsophageal  ganglions  are  protected  by  a  dense  membrane. 
1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVI.  112/2  The  brain,  or  supracesopha- 
geal  mass.  1897  Allbntfs  Syst.  Med.  III.  723  The  duode 
num  is  more  extensively  dilated  [in  infra-papillary  carcinoma] 
than  in  *supra  papillary  carcinoma.  1888  ROLLKSTON  & 
JACKSON  Anim.  Life  no  A  *supra-pedal  gland  appears  to 
be  pre^-ent  in  all  Pitlmonata.  1878  BKLI.  tr.  Gegenbaitr's 
Comp,  Anat.  351  There  is  but  one  buccal  ganglion  in  the 
Dibranchiata,  and  behind  it  there  is  a  large  *supra-pharyn- 
geal  ganglion.  1848  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  *  Supra- Pubt  an 
Nerve,  is  the  internal  ramusof  the  inguino-cutaneous  branch 
of  the  first  lumbar  nerve.  1835-6  Todd'sCycl.  Anat.  I.  507/1 
The  shortest  route  by  which  the  bladder  can  be  reached  at 
this  early  age  is  according  to  the  method  of  the  *suprapubic 
operation,  i&yj-g/bid.  IV. 280/1  In.  the  turtles.,  the  supra- 
pubic  muscle  divides  into  two  fasciculi.  1887  Grit.  Med. 
Jrnl.  I.  1098/2  A  suprapubic  abscess.  Ibid.  1214/2  Supra- 
pubic  lithotomy  in  a  boy.  Ibid.  204/2, 1.  .proceeded  to  open 
the  bladder  *suprapubically  upon  the  point  of  an  ordinary 
lithotomy-staff.  1889  NICHOLSON  &  LYOKKKER  Palxont.  II. 
1086  While.. the  nuchal  is  a  cartilage  bone,  the  pygal  and 
*suprapygals  are  of  purely  dermal  origin.  1893  H.  MORRIS 
Treat.  Hum.  Anat.  948  The  cavity  is  naturally  divided  into 
two  portions— *supra-  and  infra-rimal — divided  by  the 
glottis.  1890  Q.  Jrnl.  Micros.  Sci.  XXX.  137  The  smaller 
division  of  the  ccelom,  the  "supraseptal  cavity,  is  continued 
into  the  tentacles.  1875  W.  K.  PARKKR  in  Encycl.  Brit.  III. 

>io/2  The  short,  notched  *supra-stapedial.  .the  slender,  com- 
ined  infra-stapedial  and  stylo-hyal.  .are  still  cartilaginous. 
862  H.  W.  FULLER  Dis.  Lungs  4  The  *supra-sternal  is  the 
hollowed  spate  which  lies  immediately  above  the  notch  of 
the  sternum.  1876  Qimin^s  Rlem,  Anat.  (ed.  8)  I.  27  The 
occurrence  of  suprasternal  bones  in  some  animals.  1882  Ibid. 
(ed.  9)  I.  27  The  upper  end  [of  the  sternum]  is  marked  by  the 
deep  suprasternal  nutch.  1836-9  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  II. 
280/1  It  [sc.  the  frontal  nerve].. ascends  round  the  super 
ciliary  arch, .  .and  is  thenceforth  called  by  some  the  external 
frontal  nerve  in  contradistinction  to  a  branch  from  itself,  the 
*supra  trochlear,  or  internal  frontal.  1870  FLOWER  Osteol. 
Mammalia  x.  157  The  large  *Mipratympanic  or  mastoid  buila 
[of  Pedetes  ca$er\  1865  Reader  11  Alar.  288  The  "supra- 
ventricular  masses  of  the  hemispheres  [of  the  brain]. 

c.  With  sb.,  denoting  a  part  situated  above  that 
denoted  by  the  second  element,  as  mod.L.  supra- 

chwicula,  SUPRACLAVICLE. 

2.  In  adverbial  relation  to  the  second  element : 
=  SUPER-  2.     f  Suprano'minated  ppl.  a.,  above- 
named.     Sirpraposi'tion,  the  action  of  placing  or 
state  of  being  placed  above  or  upon  something; 
position  alove;  in  quot.  1788  =  SUPERPOSITION  2. 
Su  prasori  ferous  rf.,  Bo£.t  bearing  sori  on  the 
upper  surface. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhoners  Bk.  Physicke  344/2  Take.. of 
tbe  "supra-nominatede  poudre  3  qu.  of  an  ownce.  1683  E. 
HOOKER  Pref.  Pordage's  Mystic  Div.  105  The  Architypous 
Globe,  or  Original  Beeing  is  the  Basis,  .of  all  other  Essences, 
..brought  forth  out  of  the  Womb  of  pure  Nature  supra- 
nominated.  1788  in  E.  H.  Barker  Parriana  (1829)  II.  64 
Coincidence  can  only  be  proved  by  *supra  posit  ion.  1855 
T.  R.  JONES  Aquarian  Nat.  9  Their,  .steady  supraposition 
upon  each  other  should  ensure,  .stability.  1857  T.  MOORE 
Hantibk,  Brit.  Ferns  (ed.  3)  46  Crenato-lobate  above, 
*suprasoriferous. 

3.  In  adjectival  relation  to  the  sb.  constituting  or 
implied  in  the  second  element :    =  SUPER-  3.     a. 
Anat.  and  Zool.   =  Superior,  upper ;  (a  structure) 
situated  above  some  other,  or  forming  or  belonging 
to  the  upper  part  of  (that  denoted  by  the  second 
element):  chiefly  in  mod.L.  terms,  as  supra mamma. 
Also  Supraco'mmissnre,  a  commissure  of  nerve - 
fibres  above  and  in  front  of  the  pineal  body. 

1889  Buck's  Hnmibk.  Med.  Set.  VII  I.  132/1  The  diatela. . 
is.  .continuous  with  the  supracommissure.  1901  DORLANU 
Med.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Supramaxilla.-Supra-obliquus.  .Supra- 
turbinal.  1902  Amcr.  Anthro^ol.  IV.  172/1  The  significance 
of  the  '  supramamma '  (a  sort  of  rudimentary  mamma). 

b.  Anat.  and  Zool.  Prefixed  to  adjs.,  or  forming 
derivative  adjs.  from  sbs.  in  a  (sometimes  used 
ellipt.  as  sbs.)  :  =*  Pertaining  to  or  situated  on  the 
upper. . .  or  the  upper  part  of  (what  is  expressed 
by  the  second  element),  as  supralabial  (the  upper 
lip),  suprauiaxillary  (the  upper  jaw). 

1891  Cent.  Diet.,  *Supralabial.  1904  Biol.  Bulletin  Nov. 
2133  A  black  spot,  just  above  the  sixth  supralablal.  Ibid.t 
The  supralabials  are  dusky  yellow.  1847-9  Todd's  Cycl. 
Anat.  IV.  548/1  Its  *supra-maxillary  part  is  constituted  by 
one  or  two  large  branches.  1872  HUMPHRY  Myology  46  The 
supra-maxillary,  or  second  division  of  the  fifth  [nerve]. 

II.  Above  (in  various  figurative  senses);  higher 
in  quality,  amount,  or  degree.  (Cf.  SUPER-  4,  5,  6.) 

4.  a.  Prefixed    to  adjectives  :    «  SUPEU-   4  a,  as 
supra-Christian^  -conscious,  -historical^  -intellec* 


SUPRA-. 

fifaly  -legal)  -local,  -mechanical)  -moralt  -national^ 
-normal  {*=•  SUPERKOKSIAL),  -ordinary^  -rational^ 
f  Supravnlffar,  that  is  above  the  common  or 
ordinary.  Also  in  derived  sbs.,  as  supra  rational 
ism,  and  advs.,  as  supra-toeally, 

1867  SWINBURNE  Blake  (1868)  266  Thus  prophesies  Blake, 
in  a  fury  of  "supra-Christian  dogmatism.  1891  JAS.  OHR 
Chr.  VieivGodtf  World  ii.(i893)  70  Hartmann.  .speaks.. of 
his  Absolute.. as  *.$•«/ m-consc Sous.  1902  Contewp.  Rev. 
Mar.  385  Experimental  psychical  research  is  throwing  great 
light  on .  .the  importance  of  the  subconscious  and  supiacon- 
scious,  or  the  '  Subliminal '  self.  1908  Hibbert  yrnl.  Jan. 
436  The  intelligence . .  tries  to  apprehend  the  "supra-corpoi  eal 
in  terms  of  the  corporeal.  1894  N.  BUCHANAN  tr.  Harnack's 
Hist.  Dogma  I.  ii.  97  History  and  doctrine  are  surrounded 


1875  DIGBY  Real  Prop.  vi.  (1876)  289  He  would.. be 
restrained,  .by  the  extra-legal,  or,  if  the  expression  may  be 
allowed,  "supra-legal  power  of  Chancellor.  1852  BP.  FORBES 
Nicene Creed vm.  146  Immensity,  .and  *supralocal  existence, 
are  the  qualities  of  the  true  God.  Ibid,  xiii.  227  The  supra- 
local  Presence  of  His  Body  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar. 
1866  Clerical  Jrnl.  3  May  422/1  Jesus  Christ.. offers, and., 
is  offered,  on  all  earthly  altars  supernaturally  and  *supra- 
locally.  1740  CHEYNE  Regimen  3  Impossible  ..  that  an 
Animal  Body  could  have  been.. formed  without  a  'Supra- 
mechanical  Organisation,  a  1894  ROMANES  Thoughts  Relig. 
I.  ii.  (1895)  81  Without  being  "supra-moral..  He  may  be  un 
moral.  1908  Dublin  Rev.  Oct.  384  One  great  ^Supranational 
body,  in  which  there  should  be  'neither  Jew  nor  Greek'. 
1897  LANG  in  Contemp,  Rev.  Dec.  774  *Supranormal  pheno 
mena,  a  1623  SWINBURNE  Treat.  Spoiisah ^(1686)  22  Yet  doth 
their  *supraordinary  Understanding.. supply  that  small  de 
fect  of  Age.  1651  N.  BACON  Disc.  (Jovt.  Eng.  \\.  xxx.  (1739) 
1 36  The  Pope  had  now  usurped  a  power  supra-ordinary  over 


Their.. views  were  designated  as  supranaturalism,  and  not 
as  *suprarationa)ism  or  irrationalism.  1697  COLLIER  Ess. 
Mar.  SnbJ.  \.  (1703)  Si  To  furnish  himself  with  *supravulgar 
and  noble  qualities. 

b.  Prefixed  to  a  sb.,  forming  an  adj.,  as  supra- 
stale  (cf.  SUPER-  4  b). 

1914  Contemp.  Rev.  Aug.  zoo  If  there  is  an  inUr-State  life 
there  is  also  a  supra-State  life. 

6.  Prefixed  to  a  sb.  =  SUPER- 5  ;  as  sitpra-entity. 

1647  HEKKICK  Noble  Numb.,  Upon  God,  God  is  not  onely 
said  to  be  An  Ens,  but  Supraentitie. 

6.  =  Higher,  superior  (cf.  SUPEK-  6  b),  as  supra* 
consciousness,  •(•  supra-passion,  supra-world, 

1914  igth  Cent.  July  121  This  *supra-consciousness.  as 
seen.. to  be  independent  of  the  material  senses.  1624  K. 
WHITE  Repl.  Fisher  538  The  merits  and  *supra-passions  of 
Saints.  1907  E.  E.  FOURNIRR  D'ALBE  (title)  Two  New 
Worlds.  I.  The  Infra- World.  II.  The  "Supra- World. 

7.  Above  in  degree  or  amount,  beyond,  more  than 
(what  is  expressed  by  the  second  element)  :  with 
sbs.,  as    supra-cenlena'rian  (to  sit'pracentena'ri- 
anisHi),  or  adjs.,  as  suprama'ximal^supra-o'ptimal 
(also  ellipt.   as  sbs.,  sc.   temperature);     Sn  pra- 
qnauti'valent  a.,  more  than  equivalent,  higher  in 
ideal  than  real  value;  so  su-praquanti' valence. 

1870  Scot-TERN  Stray  Leuves  Sn'.  <}•  Folk-lore  470, 1  do  not 
find  that  women  figure  as  *sujra-centenarians  in  any  way 
comparable  to  men.  1881  W.  D.  MACRAY  Index  Registers 
Duckl'tngton  Pref.,  One  case  of  *supra  centenarianism  is  re 
corded  ;  the  '  old  widow  Knapp  '  was  buiied  10  March  1727, 
at  the  age  of  105.  1905  Science  23  June  948  Dealh  at  the 
*supramaximal  or  subminimal  may  be  due  to  changes  of  a 
very  definite  nature.  1904  Ibid.  2  Dec.  751  This  reaction  is 
repeated  as  long  as  an  effective  "supraoptimal  or  suboptimal 
temperature  continues.  vyv$Alien.  $  Neurol.  Feb.  50  (Cent. 
D.,  Suppl.)  Occupation  is  very  especially  suited  to  produce 
a  *supraquantivalence  of  certain  ideas.  Ibid.,  We  had 
previously  considered  as  the  basis  of  the  *supraquantivalent 
idea  the  frequent  repetition. .of  definite  trains  of  thought. 

8.  Before  in  time;    =  SUPER-  8;    as  in  SUPBA- 
LAPSABIAN  ;    so   f  Su  pra-creata'rian,   one    who 
believes  that  in  the  divine  decrees  the  purpose  of 
election  and  reprobation  was  antecedent  to  that  of 
creation  ;  also  as  adj. 

1660  HEYLIN  Hist.  Qitinquart.  m.  61  According  to  the 
Supra-lapsarian,  or  Supra-creaiarian  way.  tbid.  64  The 
Supra-lapsarians  ..  (or  Supra-creatarians  rather,  as  a  late 
judicious  Writer  calls  them). 

III.  In  the  highest  or  to  a  very  high  degree. 

9.  Very  highly,   extremely,  -  SUFEH-  9  a,  b :  as 
supra-censorious,   supra-feminine,   supra-fine   ( — 
SUPERFINE),  supra-sensitive  ( ~  SUPERSENSITIVE), 
sttpra-subtle  (=  SUPERSUBTLE),  adjs.  ;  supragravi- 
tate,  supra- para  site  (with  tt,  to  play  the  parasite 
to  excess),  supra- saturate  (  —  SUPERSATURATE),  vbs. 

1901  Westm.  Caz.  31  Aug.  5/2  This  \supra-ceiisorious 
censorship  of  minor  news.  1883  Fortn.  Rev.  July  117  A 
"supra-feminine  love  of  softness  and  splendour.  1819  SYD. 
SMITH  Came  Laws  Wks.  1859  1. 259/1  The  'supra-fim:  country 
gentleman.  1672  FLAMSTEEU  in  Rigaud  Corr,  Sci.  jl/*«(i84i) 
II.  139  The  apogacon  part  of  the  system  may  contain  more  of 
matter,  .and  consequently,  .may  "supragravitate  and  incline 
the  axis  towards  the  sy nodical  line.  1654  GAYTON  Pleas. 
Notes  in.  vi.  108  The  slave  Sancho  doth  *supra-parasite  it. 
1770  Phil.  Trans.  LXI.  341  Till  the  fluids  are  (if  I  may  use 
that  expression)  "supra-saturated  with  the  acid.  1893  W.  H. 
HUDSON  Idle  Days  Patagonia  xii.  (1899)  iQ4  "Suprasensitive 
retinae.  1894  Athenaeum  13  Jan.  47/2  The  same  *supra- 
subtle  unraveller  of  mysteries. 

IV.  10.  Expressing  addition  ;  involving  addition 
or  repetition  (cf.  SUPER-  13,  14,  15):  as  \supra- 
addition  (=  SUPERADDITIOX   2\  supra-compound 


SUPRACARGO. 
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SUPRASCAPULARY. 


(  =  acompound  of  a  compound,a  compound  of  more 
than  two  elements).  f  Su  prabipa'rtieut  =  super- 
bipartient  (see  SUPER-  14).  Su  pradeco  mpound, 
Su  pradeco-mposite  adjs.  Bot.,  additionally  de 
compound  ;  triply  or  more  than  triply  compound. 

a  1706  EVELYN  Hist.  Relig.  (1850)  II.  46  These. .were  the 
doctrines  ami  "supra-additions  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees. 
1753  HOCARTH  Anal.  Beauty  xi,  136  The  length  of  the  foot 
..,  in  respect  *to  the  breadth,  makes  a  double  'suprabi- 
partient,  a  diapason,  and  a  diatesseron.  1791  HAMILTON  tr. 
Rerthollet's  Dyeing\.\.  i.  22  At  other  times  they  unite  with 
the  salts  and  form  'supracompounds.  1816  J.  SMITH  Pano 
rama  Sd.  fy  Art  II.  532  Acids,  alkalies,  [etc.].. may  some 
times  form  supra -com  pounds  with  the  cloth,  and  thereby 
change  its  colour.  1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppi.  s.v.  Leaf. 
*SupradeeompositeLe(if,Qv\t  which  has  the  common  petiole 
divided  more  than  twice.  Ibid.  s.v.  Lea/ (Com found).  The 
*supr;ulecom  pound  [leafj.  1777  S.  ROBSON  Brit.  Flora  204 
Hemloc  Dropwort.  Leaves  supradecompound.  1874  GAR- 
ROD  &  BAXTER  Mai.  Med.  225  The  leaves  are  supra-decom 
pound,  the  leaflets  oblong  and  ovate. 

t  Supraca  rgo.  06s.  Also  7  sopracargo 
[ad.  Sp.  sobrccargo  (f.  sobre  over-f-  cargo  CARGO), 
whence  F.  subrecargue,  also  \  stipercarge  (Vol 
taire),  Pg.  sobrecarga.]  =  SUPERCARGO. 

1667  DENHAM  Direct.  Painter  i.  xiii.  12  Though  Clifford 
in  the  Character  appear  Of  Supra-Cargo  to  our  Fleet  and 
their.  1674  J.  COLLINS  Introd.  Merchants- Ace.  E  3,  Journal 
of  the  Sopracargos  Accounts.  1719  DE  FOE  Cr«w<- 1.  (Globe) 
198  What  Uusiness  had  I  to.. turn  Supra  Cargo  to  Guinea,  to 
fetch  Negroes?  1813  MILBUKK  Oriental  Commerce  II.  533 
The  Company's  instructions  to  the  supracargoes  of  their 
ships  are  very  particular  as  to  the  mode  of  package  and 
stowage.  1824  Encycl.  Metro/>.  (1845)  XVI.  589/1  The  black 
[teas],  ..or  boheas,  [are  brought]  from  Fu-kyen,  called  the 
Bohea  country  by  the  Supra-cargoes  at  Canton.  1844  H.  H. 
WILSON  Brit.  India  I.  321  The  supracargoes.  .at  last  coun 
selled  acquiescence. 

Su  pracele'stial,  a.  rare.  [f.  late  L.  sitpni- 
caelestis :  see  SUPRA-  1,43,  CELESTIAL.]  —  SUPER- 
CELESTIAL  I,  2. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  291  Abraham,  experte  in 
astronomy, .  .folowede  in  erthe  that  he  vnderstode  by  the 
disposicion  of  bodies  supracelestialle.  x8n  R.  HINDMARSK 
tr.  Swedenborg's  Coronis  no  If  I  have  told  you  earthly 
things,  and  ye  believe  not,  how  shall  ye  believe  if  1  shall  tell 
you  supra-celestial  things?  [Cf.  John  iii.  12  ra  cwQvpdvia.] 

Supraciliary  (s'wprasHiari),  a.  (sb^  Anat. 
and  ZM£  [f.  SUPRA-  i  b,  after  superciliary.']  — 
SDFERCILIAHY  ;  as  sb.  applied  spec,  to  the  small 
scales  attached  to  the  eyelids  in  reptiles,  below  the 
supra-oculars. 

1828-32  in  WEBSTER  (citing  URE).  1863  HUXLEY  Man's 
Place  Nat.  it.  76  In  the  Man,.. the  Supraciliary  ridges  or 
brow-prominences  usually  project  but  little.  1874  COTES 
Birds  N.  tV.  450  A  yellowish  suffusion  about  the  head,  and 
especially  along  the  supraciliary  stripe.  1903  Proc.Zool.  Soc. 
Land.  II.  125  Five  supraoculars, .  .10  or  ir  supraciliaries. 

Supraclavicle  (-klce-vik'l).  Anat.  and  Zoo/. 
Also  in  L.  form  su^praclavrcula.  [See  SUPRA-  i  c 
and  CLAVICLE  1.]  A  superior  bone  of  the  scapulnr 
arch  in  some  fishes,  above  the  clavicle. 

1873  MIVARF  Kletn.  Anat.  162  In  bony  Fishes,  where  the 
clavicles,  .may  not  only  be  provided  with  a  distinct  inter- 
clavicle,  but  also  each  with  a  distinct  portion  above— the 
supra-clavicle.  1880  GL'NTHER  Fishes  iii.  59  The  scapular., 
arch  is  suspended  from  the  skull  by  the(suprascapula)  post- 
temporal.  .Then  follows  the  (scapula)  supraclavicula.  1888 
ROLLKSTON  &  JACKSON  Attim,  Life  416  The  Ganoidei  and 
TeUostei  have  investing  bones  known  as  supra-clavicle, 
clavicle,  inter-clavicle,  and  post-clavicle. 

Supraclavicular  (-klavi'kirflai),  a.  Anat. 
and  Zool.  [In  sense  i,  ad.  mod.L.  supraclaviftt- 
tiiris,  f.  supra  SUPRA-  i  b  +  claviatla  CLAVICLE1  • 
in  sense  2,  f.  SuPKACLAViCLE  :  see  -AR.] 

1.  Situated  above  the  clavicle  or  collar-bone. 
1847-9  TodtCs  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  753/2  The  supra-clavicular 

and  acromia!  nerves,  form  the  termination  of  the  cervical 
plexus.  1876  Trans.  Clinical Soc.  IX.  193  Forced  breathing 
called  into  play  the  diaphragm  far  more  than  the  supra- 
clavicular  muscles.  1886  FAGCE  Princ.  Med.  I.  755  In  one 
of  my  cases,  these  supraclavicular  swellings  were  much 
larger  than  hen's  eggs. 

2.  Pertaining  tn  the  supraclaviclc. 
In  recent  Diets. 

Suprahu  man,  -.  rare.  [SUPRA- 43.]  -SUPER 
HUMAN. 

1740  CIIEVNK  Regimen  40  Outward  and  inward  Means  may 
be.  .bestow'd,  by  external  Providences,  suprahumane..  Aid 
and  Grace.  1809  J.  FO&TKK  C.,-»itrib.  Eclectic  Rev.  (1844)  I. 
379  No  believer  in  any  supra-human  means,  in  any  immediate 
interposition  of  the  Almighty.  1840  I)K  QUINCKY  Rhetoric 
Wks.  1859  XI.  42  Any  supra-human  intelligence,  divine  or 
angelic. 

So  Sn:praliuma-nity  =  SUPEKHUMANITY. 
c  1810  COI.EKIOGK  in  /.//.  Ktm.  (1838)  III.  253  An  essential 
supra-humanity  in  Christ. 

Snpralapsariau  (sUfepi&UepsE**riin),  sb.  and 

a.  7ncol.  [f.  mod.L.  suprdlapsdHus^  f.  supra 
SUPRA- 8 +  L.  lapsus  fall,  LAPSE:  sec -I A \.  Cf. 
K.  sttprafapsaire.'] 

A.  sb.  A  name  applied  to  those  Calvinists  who 
held  the  view  that,  in  the  divine  decrees,  the  pre 
destination  of  some  to  eternal  life  and  of  others  to 
eternal  death  was  antecedent  to  the  creation  and 
the  fall :  opposed  to  INFRALAPSARIAN. 

1633  HOARD  Gods  Ltnvto  Mankind i-i'V\\t  Mamtainers  of 
the  Absolute  Decree  do  say..eyther  that  all  actions,  .and 
all  events,  .are  absolutely  necessary;  so  the  Supralap^r 


or  that  all  mens  ends  (at  least)  are  unalterable  and  inde 
terminable  by  the  power  of  their  wills  ;  so  the  Sublapsarians. 
1674  HICKMAN  Qninquart.  Hist.  (ed.  2)  75,  I  believe,  with 
the  Supralapsarian,  that  God  hath  decreed,  not  to  bestow 
converting  Grace  upon  many  whom  he  could  easily  (had  he 
so  pleased]  have  converted.  1674  BOYLE  Excelt.  Theol.  i.  i. 
50  Some  few  Theologues.  .have  got  the  name  of  Supra- 
lapsarians,  for  venturing  to  look  back  beyond  the  fall  of 
Adam  for  God's  decrees  of  election  and  reprobation.  1797 
Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVIII.  84/1  According  to  the  supra- 
lapsarians,  the  object  of  predestination  is,  houto  creabilis  et 
lubilis;  and,  according  to  the  sublapsarians  and  infralap- 
sarians,  homo  creatus  et  lapsus.  1849  M  ACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
iii.  I.  400  The  young  candidate  for  academical  honours . .  was 
strictly  interrogated  by  a  synod  of  louring  Supralapsarjans 
as  to  the  day  and  hour  when  he  experienced  the  new  birth. 
B.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Supralapsarians 
or  their  doctrine  ;  that  is  a  Supralapsadan. 

1633  HOARD  Gods  Ltrt'e  to  Mankind  2  The  rest  of  that  side, 
thinking  to  avoyd  the  great  inconveniences,  to  which  that 
supralapsarian  way  lyeth  open,,  .present  man  to  God  in  his 
decree  of  Reprobation,  lying  in  the  fall.  1733  NEAL  Hist. 
Purii.  \\.  79  A  treatise  of  lieza's  upon  the  Supralapsarian 
scheme  of  Predestination.  1764  MACLAINE  tr.  Mosheinfs 
Eccl.  Hist.  xvn.  (1833)  639/1  The  Supralapsarian  and  Sub- 
lapsarian  divines  forgot  their  debates  and  differences.  1831 
MACAULAY  £ss.t  Pilgr.  Progr.  (1897)  191  An  absurd  allegory 
written  by  some  raving  Supralapsarian  preacher  who  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  mild  theology  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
1839  HALLA.M  Lit.  Ear.  in.  ii.  §  32  The  bupra-lapsarian 
tenets  of  Calvin.  1885  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  670/2  The  supra- 
lapsarian  view  was.  .adopted  by  lieza  and  other  Calvimsts 
as  it  had  been  held  by  some  of  the  Augustiman  schoolmen. 

Hence  Su  pralapsa'rianism  [cf.  mod.L.  supra- 
lapsdriismus],  the  doctrine  of  the  Supralapsarians. 
So  fSuprala  psary  sb.  and  a.  =  SUPRALAPSARIAN. 

1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Sapralapsary,  in  Theology,  a  Per 
son  who  holds,  that  God,  without  any  Regard  to  the  good 
or  evil  Works  of  Men,  has  resolv'd,  by  an  eternal  Decree,  to 
save  some,  and  damn  others.  1755  JOHNSON,  Supralapsary^ 
antecedent  to  the  fall  of  man.  1775  ASH,  Supralapsarianism. 

1841  y.  Evans'  Sk.  Denom.  Chr.  World  80  Recent  divines 
who  have  gone  to  the  height  of  Supralapsarianism.     1874 
GREEN  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  i.  458  Whitgift  strove  to  force  0:1 
the  Church  the  <=upralapsarianism  of  his  Lambeth  Articles. 

Snpraliminal  (si£pralrmin&l),  a.  Psych,  [f. 
SUPRA-  I  a  +  L.  limin-,  LlMKN  threshold  :  after  sub 
liminal^  Above  the  limen  or  threshold  of  sensa 
tion  or  consciousness ;  belonging  to  the  ordinary 
or  normal  consciousness  :  opp.  to  SUBLIMINAL. 

1892  MYKRS  in  Proc.  Sac.  Psychical  Res.  Feb.  306,  I  hold 
..that  this  subliminal  consciousness,  .may  embrace  a  far 
wider  range,  .of.  .activity  than  is  open  to  our  supraliminal 
consciousness.  Ibid,  [see  SUBLIMINAL]. 

Hence  Suprali'minally  adv. 

n  1901  MYEM//WH,  Personality  I.  87  We  need  not  postu 
late  any  direct  or  supernormal  knowledge,— but  merely  a 
subliminal  calculation,,  .expressing  itself  supraliminally. 

Supralunar  (s'^priU'wiiii),  a.  [Sec  SUPRA- 
i  a  and  LUNAR,  and  cf.  SUBLUNAR.]  =  next :  cf. 

SUPERLUNAR. 

1719  STEEL  R  Old  Whig  No.  2.  12  Comets,  said  he,  are 
Two-fold,  Supra-lunar,  and  Sub-lunar.  1848  KINCSLEY 
Yeast  ii,  I  am.. utterly  deficient  in  that  sixth  sense  of  the 
angelic  or  supralunar  beautiful,  which  fills  your  soul  with 
ecstasy.  1856  —  Misc.  (1859)  'I-  JI4  The  most  supralunar 
rosepink  of  piety,  devotion,  and  purity. 

Snpralunary  (V»prali/?nari),  a.  [SeeSuPRA- 
i  a  and  LUNART,  and  cf.  SUBLUNARY.]  ==  SUPER 
LUNARY. 

1635  SWAN  Sfec.  Afutuft  (1670)  84  The  admittance  of 
terrene  Exhalations  to  join  their  forces  towards  the  effecting 
of supralunary  Comets,  a.  1656  \\.t>.ix&Gold.  Rent.  (1673)  276 
Certain  strange  supralunary  arguments,  which  never  fell 
within  the  sphere  of  common  action.  1691  NORRIS  rract. 
Disc.  216  If  it  be  once  granted  that  there  is  a  Providence, 
'tis  an  absurd,  .conceit,  to  confine  it.,  to  the  Supralunary 
Regions.  1903  Blackit:  Afa?.  Nov.  628/1  His  head  full  of 
these  supralunary  matters. 

Supramnndane  (sMtoritauriufcta),  «.     [ad. 

mod.L.  *suf>n~vttnnd(Jnus)  f.  j/f^niSuPBA-  I  a,  4  a 
-t-  mtindus  world.  Cf.  F.  sitpramondain^\\..wpram- 
nfbiblano.]  —  SUPERMUNDAXK. 

i66a  STANLEY  Hist.  Chaldaick  Philos.  (1701)  8/2  The 
Supramundane  Light,  an  Incorporeal  Infinite  luminous 
Space,  In  which  the  intellectual  Beings  reside.  1678  Cro- 
WORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  14.  243  These  Eternal  Gods  of 
Plato,  called  by  his  Followers  6to\  vir«pito0>iioi,  the  Supra- 
mundane  Gods.  1744  HAHKIS  Three  Treat,  n.  (1765)  363 
Beings  divine,  supramundane,  and.  .unchangeable.  1829 
CARLYLK  Misc.  (1857)  II.  52  The  supramundane,  divine 
nature  of  Virtue.  1872  LmnoN  EUtti,  Rctig.  iii.  83  Revela 
tion  has  familiarized  Christians  with  the  angels,  as  supra- 
mundane  beings.  1884  Blanch.  E.tattr.  10  Oct.  5/3  Free 
trade  is.  .suitable  rather  for  an  ideal  and  supramundane  ex 
istence  than  for  the  present  state  of  society. 

Supranatural  iMwpranartiural,  -tjiiral),  a. 
(sb.}  rare.  [See  SDPRA-  4  a  and  NATURAL.  Cf.  F. 
supranalttralisnu,  -isle.']  —  SUPERNATURAL. 

1857  P.  FREEMAN  I'rinc.  l)rv,  Strv.  II.  32  To  express., 
their,  .conceptions  of  the  divine  and  supranattiral  element  in 
the  subject.  1874  J.  H.  HLUNT  Diet.  Sects  125/1  A  mechani 
cal  Deity  that  is  only  so  far  supra-natural  as  that  Infinite 
Substance  must  always  stand  in  antagonism  with  the  finite. 
1908  Hihbert  Jrnt.  July  808  We  measure  the  change  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  suprnnatural. 

So  Snprana'tnraliam,  Suprana  turalist, 
Bu  prana:turaU-stio  a. ,  Sn'pra-na  tnre  (  =» 

SUPERNATHRALISK,  etc.). 
1828-39    WEBSTER   fciiing    ML'RDOCK),    Supranaturalism. 

1842  BKANDE  Diet.  Set.,  etc  ,  Supranaturaiists^  a  name 
given  of  late  years  to  the  middle  party  among  the  divines  of 
Germany,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Rationalists, .  .and 


from  the  Evangelical  party.  1846  GF.O.  F.I.IOT  tr.  Strauss' 
Life  yestis  Introd.  §  ii.  1.  46  Those  theologians.,  who  thintc 
to  unite  both  parties  by  this  middle  course— a  vain  endeavour 
which  the  rigid  supranaturali&t  pronounces  heretical,  and  the 
rationalist  derides.  1846  WoKct.sTtn  (citing  /'.  CKJ,  Supra, 
naturalistic.  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAX  Mystics  (1860)  II.  xiii.  i. 
250  They  sought.. for  a  sign;  and  in  their  credulous  in 
credulity,  grew  greedy  of  every  supranaturalism  except  the 
scriptural.  1866  Chambers*  Encycl.  VIII.  120/2  The  struggle 
between  Rationalism  and  Supranatuialism.  1890  J.  F.  SMITH 
tr.  l*fi 'eiderer 's  Developm.  J  heol.  n.  ii.  122  The  difficulties 
of  the  supranaturalistic  theology.  1908  Hibbert  Jrnl.  July 
808  It  is  increased  knowledge  uf  nature  which  has  made 
supra-nature  incredible. 

Su-pra-OCCi'pital,  a.  and  sb.  Anat.  and 
Zcol.  [ad.  mod.L.  supra-occipitalis\  sec  SUPRA- 
i  b  and  OCCIPITAL.]  =  SUPEROCCIPITAL. 

1846  OWEN  in  AY/*.  Brit.  Assoc.  i.  319  The  flattening,  .of 
the  human  supraoccipital,  parietal  and  frontal  bones.  1848  — 
Homol.  I  'erttbrateSkel.  5, 1 .  .regard  thesupraocclpita!  as  the 
serial  homologue  of  the  parietal  and  the  midfrontal.  1851 
MANTELL  Petrifactions  iv.  §  3.  390  The  horns  being  placed 
more  anteriorly  in  relation  to  the  supra-occipital  ridge.  1880 
Gii NTH ER  Fishes  56  The  supraoccipital  separates  the  parie- 
tals,  and  forms  a  suture  with  the  frontal*. 

Supra-OTbital,0.  (sb.}  Anat.  and  Zool.  [ad. 
mod.L.  supra-orbitdlis  :  see  SUPKA-  i  b  and  ORBI 
TAL.]  Situated  or  occurring  above  the  orbit  of  the 
eye.  Also  as  sl>.  a  supra-orbital  artery,  vein,  bone, 
or  nerve. 

1828  QUAIN  Klein.  Anat.  648  The  external,  or  supra-orbital 
branch  (of  the  frontal  nerve],  1846  OWKN  in  AY/,  /int. 
Assoc.  i.  283  The  bones  of  the  dermo-skeleton  are  :— The 
Supratemporals  ;  The  Supraorbitals ;  The  SuborLitals  ;  The 
Labials.  1868  DARWIN  Atiim.  \  PL  I.  iv.  117  The  supra- 
orbital  plates  or  processes  of  the  frontal  bones  are  much 
broader  than  in  the  wild  rabbit.  1876  TO.MKS  Dental  Anat. 
39  Pain., is  often  referred  to  the  point  of  emergence  of  a 
nerve,  as.. in  supra-orbitaf  neuralgia. 

Also  8npra-o*rbitar,  Supra-o  rbitary  [mod.L. 
suprii-orbitariiis\t  adjs, 

1782  MONRO  Anat.  287  The  sight  may  lie  lost  by  an  injury 
done  to  the  supra-orbitar  branch.  1844  SIR  C.  BFLL  Anai. 
Repression  ii.  led.  3)  49  The  prominences  over  the  orbits 
(the  supra-orbitary  ridges),  which  are  peculiar  to  a  more  ad 
vanced  age.  1856  Toiw  &  BOWMAN  Phys.  Anat.  II.  7  The 
fissure  which  bounds  the  supra-orbitar  convolution. 

Suprarenal  (si/^prarrnal),  a.  \sb.}  Anat.  [ad. 
mod.L.  supra rend Us:  see  SUPRA-  i  b  and  RENAL.] 
Situated  above  the  kidney;  applied  to  a  pair  01 
ductless  glands  (suprarenal  bodies,  capsules,  cor 
puscles,  glands],  one  immediately  above  each  kid 
ney;  also  to  other  structures  connected  with  these. 

1828  QUAIN  Elettt.  Anat.  500  The  kidneys  and  supra-renal 
capsules.  1840  W.  J.  E.  WILSON  Anat.  Vadt  M.  (1842)  309 
The  Supra-renal  are  sometimes  branches  of  the  phrenic  or  ot 
the  renal  arteries.  Ibid.  350  The  Supra-renal  veins  terminate 
partly  in  the  renal  veins,  and  partly  in  the  inferior  vena  cava. 
1876  tr.  Wagner's  Gen.  Pathol.  154  The  connective  tissue 
corpuscles  of  the  supra-renal  glands.  1883  Encycl.  Brit. 
XV.  365/1  The  'suprarenal  bodies'  or  'adrenals'.  1905 
H.  D.  ROLI.F.STON  Dis.  Liver  271  The  various  preparations 
of  suprarenal  gland  substance. 

b.  trans/ .  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  affecting  the 
suprarenal  capsules. 

1876  HRISTOWK  Theory  fy  Pi-act.  Med.  (1878)  583  There  are 
no  lesions,  .which  arc  constantly  associated  with  the  supra- 
renal  affection.  Ibid.  585  Supra-renal  degeneration. 

B.  sb.  A  suprarenal  capsule  (in  quot.  1841,  a 
suprarenal  artery). 

1841  K.  K.  GRANT  Outl.  Comfi.  Anat.  512  The  aorta  gives 
off.  .the  two  small  phrenic  arteries,  .to  the  diaphragm;  two 
or  more  minute  supra-renals  to  the  supra-renal  capsules. 
1895  Athensemn  7  Dec.  795/2  The  <upra-renal  bodies  of 
fishes... There  was  no  relation.. between  the  supra-renals 
and  the  lymphatic  head-kidney.  1897  AllbutCs  Syst.  Med, 
III.  313  Glands  without  ducts,  such  as  the.  ..suprarenals. 

Hence  Snprare'nalin,  Suprare'nin,  a  substance 
extracted  from  suprarenal  capsules,  used  as  a 
haemostatic. 

1904  Brit.  .Med.  yrnl.  17  Sept.  68r  The  constitution  of 
suprarenin.  igogChettt.^  Druggist -20  Feb.  /i  i/z  Novocain- 
Suprarenin  l.'enta!  Tablets,  .contain.  .Suprarenin  borate. 
1909  Cent.  Diet.,  Suppl.,  Suprarenalin. 

!  Suprascapula  (si;/pifi>karpi/71a).  Anat. 
and  Zool.  PI.  -fie.  [mod.L.  :  see  SUPRA-  3  a  and 
SCAPULA.]  A  bone  (or  cartilage)  in  the  upper  or 
anterior  part  of  the  scapular  arch  or  shoulder- 
girdle,  in  fishes,  and  in  some  batrachians  and 
reptiles. 

1854  OWEN  in  Orr*s  Cin .  .SVA,  O>£\  Nat.  1. 175  The  special 
names  of  the  above  elements  of  the  hrcmnl  arch  of  the 
occipital  vertebra  are,  from  above  downwards,  'supra- 
scapula',. .  'scapula  '. .  ,'coracoid  '.  1688  ROLLF:STON£  JACK 
SON  A  Mint.  Life  81  f  1  he  dorsal  scapular]  consists  of  a  broad 
.s  r  m  ica  rt  i  lag  i  nous  su[  ra-scapuia  and  an  ossified  scapula. 

Snprasca  pular,  a.  Anat.  nnd  Zool.  [ad. 
mod.L.  suprascapitldris  :  see  SUPRA-  i  b,  3b  and 
SCAPULAR  o.]  Situated  above  or  uron  the  scapula ; 
belonging  to  or  connected  with  the  upper  or  ante 
rior  part  of  the  scapular  arch,  or  the  suprascapub. 

iSaSQuAis  Elfin.  Anat.  160  A  foramen,  for  the  transmission 
.  .of  the  supra-scapular  nerve.  Ibid.  401  The  supra-scapular 
and  posterior -sea  pular  arteries.  Ibid.  416  The  nerve  pasvrs 
through  the  supra -sea  pular  notch,  or  foramen.  1854  OWEN 
in  Orr'sCirc.  AV/.,  Org.  Niit.  I.  190  The  suprascapular  plate 
remains  long  cartilaginous,  and  always  partly  so.  Ibid.  210 
The  upper  or  suprascapular  piece,  .retains.,  its  cartilaginous 
state.  1878  T.  BKVAHT  Surg.  I.  473  The  suprascapular  artery 
and  vein  will  always  be  seen  behind  the  clavicle. 
•  Suprasca'pulary  a. 
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SUPRASCRIPT. 


1693  tr.  Blancard's  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Infra  Spinatui 


apulary,   „„...„.„„  „„„   ^u.^r.,  „,.„  4 
Ligament  of  the  Shoulder.    1828-32  WEBSTER. 

Suprascript  (si«-praskript),  a.  [ad.  late  L. 
suprascripttts ^  i.  supra  above  +  scriptus  written.] 
Written  above  :  =  SUPERSCRIPT  a. 

1896  W.  M.  LINDSAY  Introd.  Latin  Textual  Emend.  36 
In  the  original  the/*  was  expressed  by  this  suprascript  sign. 
1902  Scotsman  5  Nov.  11/7  To  have  one's  attention,  at  the 
height  of  a  tragic  climax,  hitched  up  by  a  suprascript  cipher. 

t  Supra-sedeas,  error  for  SUPERSEDEAS. 

1615  BRETON  Char.  Ess.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  10/1  It  is  a 
supra  sedeas  for  all  diseases. 

Suprase  iisible,  a.  (s&.)  [SUPRA-  4  a.  So  F.] 
=  SUPERSENSIBLK  ;  also  absol.  with  the. 

1839  Penny  C  yd.  XIII.  177/1  Kant  applies  the  term  of 
noumenon  to  the  notion  of  God,  and  generally  to  all  supra- 
sensible  objects,  which  may  be  conceived  of.  Ibid.^  The  ac 
ceptance  of  this  postulate  [of  the  practical  reason]  as  true  anct 
legitimate  does  not  constitute  a  scientific  certainty, . .  which 
indeed  does  not  exist  for  the  supra-sensible.  1853  KINGSLEY 
IVestw.  Hoi  ii,  Your  Platonical  'eternal  world  of  supra- 
sensible  forms'.  1902  A.  M.  KAIRBAIRM  Philos.  Chr.  Relig. 
i.  vi.  200  Religion  is,  subjectively,  man's  consciousness  of 
relation  to  suprasensible  Being. 

Suprase  usual,  a.    [SUPRA-  4  a.]   =  SUPEU- 

SENSUAL. 

1857  KINGSLEY  Two  Y.  Ago  1. 10  Of  him,  too, . .  I  presume, 
an  ideal  exists  eternally  in  the  supra-sensual  Platonic  uni 
verse.  1868  LIGHTFOOT  Philippians  198  The  star  is  the 
suprasensual  counterpart,  the  heavenly  representative  ;  the 
lamp,  the  earthly  realisation.  iB8gSK.RiwMf>ii.  E.  Thring 
79  The  touch  of  supra-sensual  things,  the  breath  of  religious 
mystery. 

So  Snprase'usuous  a.  =  SuPERSENSUOUS. 

1866  WESTCOTT  Ess.  i.  (1891)  2  An  inherent  communion 
with  a  divine  and  su prase nsuous  world. 

Supraspe-ctive,  a.  rarc—^.  [f.  L.  supra 
above,  after  introspective.]  Surveying  from  above. 

1864  SALA  in  Temple  Bar  Mar.  483  Tranquilly  supra- 
spective  of  the  bustle  and  clamour. 

Supraspinal  s^praspsi-nal),  a.  Anat.  [ad. 
mod.L.  suprasplnalis  :  see  SUPRA-  i  b  and  SPINAL.] 
Situated  above  or  upon  a  (or  the)  spine. 

a.  Situated  above  the  spine  of  the  scapula :  opp. 
to  infraspinal  (see  INFRA-  B.). 

J733  G.  DOUGLAS  tr.  Winsloius  Anat.  m.  iv.  §7  (1756)  I. 
183  Supra-Spinatus.  .is  a  thick  narrow  Muscle,. .filling  all 
the  Supra-Spinal  Cavity  of  the  Scapula.  1835-6  Toad's 
Cycl.  Anat.  I.  569/2  The  spine  is.. so  placed  as  to  divide 
the  dorsum  of  the  scapula  into  a  supra-spinal  and  infra- 
spinal  depression.  1847-9  Ibid.  IV.  435/1  The  supra-spinal 
branch  [of  the  supra-scapular  artery]. .is  distributed  to  the 
supra-spinatus  muscle. 

b.  =  SUPRASPINOUS  b. 

1835-6  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  374/1  On  the  lips  of  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  neck  some  fibres  may  be  shown,  to 
which  the  name  supra-spinal  muscles  has  been  given.  1855 
DUNGLISON  Aled.  Lex.)  Supra-spinal  ligaments,  are..i.  The 
Dorso-lumbo-supra-spinal  ligament,  ..extending  above  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebra:.. . 
2.  Cervical-supra-spinal  ligament,  ..  whicb  extends  above 
all  the  cervical  spinous  processes. 
O.  (See  quot.) 

1836-9  TodiCs  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  980/1  A  distinct  vascular 
canal . .  is  extended  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  abdominal 
portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  cord  in  perfect  Lepidopterous 
insects. ..We  have  designated  this  structure  the  supra- 
spinal  vessel. 

!l  Supra  spin  a  tus  (stw:praspain£-tz?s).  Anat. 
[mod.L.,  f.  L.  supra  SUPRA-  i  b  +  s  pitta  SPINE  :  see 
-ATE  2.]  A  muscle  arising  from  the  supraspinal  fossa 
of  the  scapula,  and  inserted  into  the  greater  tuberosity 
of  the  humerns,  serving  to  raise  and  adduct  the  arm. 

[1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Supra  Spinatus,  or  Supra 
Scapularis,  is  a  Muscle,  .placed  above  the  Spine  of  the 
Shoulder-blade.]  1733  G.  DOUGLAS  tr.  Winslows  Anat. 
(1756)  L  291  The  Supra-Spinatus  is  commonly  supposed  to 
join  with  the  Deltoides  in  lifting  up  the  Arm.  1828  QUAIN 
Elan.  Anat.  161  It  [sc.  the  capsular  ligament]  receives 
additions  from  the  tendons  of  the  supra  and  infra  spinatus 
muscles.  1875  SIR  W.  TURNER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  838/2 
The  muscles  which  cause  these  movements  are  inserted 
into  the  humerus;  the  supra-spinatus,  infra-spinatus,  and 
teres  minor  into  the  great  tuberosity;  the  sub-scapularis 
into  the  small  tuberosuy. 

SupraspmOUS(si«prasp3i-nas),a.  Anat.  [ad. 
mod.L.  suprdsptnosus,  f.  L.  supra  SUPRA-  I  b-t- 
spfna  SPINE.]  Situated  above  or  upon  a  spine. 

a.  =  SUPRASPINAL  a. 

1828  QUAIN  Eleni.  Anat.  374  The  supra-spinatns  is 
placed  at  the  superior  part  of  the  shoulder  in  the  supra- 
spinous  fossa  of  the  scapula.  1876  Trans.  Clinical  Soc. 
IX.  151  On  percussion  there  was  absolute  dulness  in  tbe 
left  sub-clavian  and  supra-spinous  regions. 

b.  Situated  above  or  upon  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  vertebrae. 

i8a8  QUAIN  Eleui.  Anat.  152  The  supra-spinous  ligament 
consists  of  small,  compressed  bundles  of  longitudinal  fibres, 
which  connect  the  summits  of  the  spinous  processes.  1875 
SIR  W.  TURNER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  835/1  Inter-  and  supra- 
spinous  ligaments  connect  adjacent  spinous  processes,  and 
in  the  neck  the  supra-spinous  ligament  forms  a  broad  band. 

Supratemporal  (siwprate-mporal),  a.1  (st>.) 
Anat.  and  Zoo!.  [See  SUPRA-  i  b  and  TEMPORAL 

a.2]     =  SUPEKTEMPOKAL  a.'2   (sl>.~). 

1846  [see  SUPRA-ORBITAL],  1854  OWKN  mOrr'sCirc.  Set'., 
Qrg.  Nat.  I.  187  The  suborbital,  superorbital,  and  supra- 
temporal  scale-bones  are  removed.  1866  HUXLKY  Laing's 
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Preh.  Rem.  Caithn.  95  The.  .supra-temporal  ridges  are  but 
little  marked.  1888  KOLLF.STON  &  JACKSON  Anittt.  Life  95 
[In  the  perch]  a  forked  bone,  the  supra-temporal  scale, 
connects  the  fore-limb  to  the  skull. 

Suprate  mporal,  a*  [See  SUPRA-  4  a  and 
TEMPORAL  «.i]  =  SUPERTEMPORAL  a.1 

1882  KARRAR  Early  Chr.  II.  404  That  life  is.. eternal,  i.e. 
spiritual,  supratemporal,  Divine.  1882  WESTCOTT  Hist. 
Faith  xi.  (1883)  144  The  'eternal '  does  not  in  essence  ex 
press  the  infinite  extension  of  time  but  the  absence  of  time  : 
not  the  omni-temporal  but  the  supra- temporal. 

Su-praterra  neons,  a.  rare.  ff.  L.  supra 
SUPRA-  I  a  +  terra  land,  earth ;  after  subterraneous.] 

=  SUPERTERRANEOUS. 

1666  Phil.  Trans.  I.  186  The  things,  to  be  observ'd..may 
be.  .divided,  .into  Supraterraneous,  Terrestrial,  and  Sub 
terraneous,  a  1900  SPRUCE  in  B.  D.  Jackson  Gloss.  Bot. 
Terms  s,  v.,  Supraterraneous  Perianth. 

So  Stvpraterre'strial  a.  =  SuPERTERRESTRIAL  I. 

1887  Andover  Rev.  Jan.  42  She  might  find  her  first  supra- 
terrestrial  experience  in  some  dim  subjacency  of  aromatic 
spiritual  forest,  in  which  she  might  smoke  a  spiritual  pipe 
in  peace.  1908  ORR  Resurrect.  Jesus  vii.  198  That  supra- 
terrestrial  sphere  to  which  it  \sc.  Christ's  resurrection  body] 
now  more  properly  belonged. 

Supravagrnal,  a.  Anat.  [See  SUPRA-  i  b 
and  VAGINAL.]  Situated  above  or  outside  a  sheath 
or  sheathing  membrane ;  situated,  or  performed, 
above  the  vagina. 

1891  in  Cent.  Diet.  1893  H.  MORRIS  Treat.  Hum.  Anat. 
890  The  supravaginal  space  around  the  optic  nerve.  Ibid. 
1083  The  cervix. .may  be  divided  into. .an  upper  supra- 
vaginal  zone,  a  middle  zone  of  vaginal  attachment,  and  a 
lower  intravaginal  zone,  the  os  uteri.  1901  Lancet  5  Oct. 
917  Arguments,  .in  favour  of  supra-vaginal  amputation  of 
the  uterus  rather  than  total  hysterectomy. 

t  Supravi'Se,  z>.  Ohs.  [f.  med.  or  mod.L. 
suprdvls-,  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  supravidere  (in  med.L. 
to  reconnoitre),  f.  supra  SUPRA-  2  +viderc  to  see.] 
trans.  —  SUPERVISE  v.  2.  Also  absol. 

1606  HOLLAND  Sueton.  231  Surveying  and  supravising  the 
publick  works.  1618  S.  WARD  Jet  lira's  Justice  (1627)  7  If 
God  supravise  not,  Samuell  the  Seer  shall  take  seuen  wrong 
before  one  right.  1640  in  Carlyle  Misc.  Ess,  (1872)  VII.  65 
No  man  did  sunravise  all  the  clerkes. 

t  Supravrsion.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  sttpravisio, 
-onem  :  cf.  prec.  and  VISION.]  =  SUPERVISION  i. 

1642  JKR.  TAYLOR  Episc.  (1647)  107  There  comes  upon  me 
(saith  S.  Paul)  daily  the  care  or  Supravision  of  all  the 
Churches.  1651  —  Clerus  Domini  iii.  §  15  Taking  supra- 
vision  or  oversight  of  them  willingly.  1667  —  Gt.  Exemp. 
Disc.  xix.  §  12.  (ed.  4)  477  The  supravision  of  a  Teacher  over 
him. 

t  Supravi'SOr.  Obs.  Also  6  -our.  [ad.  med.L. 
supravlsor\  cf.  prec.]  =  SUPERVISOR,  i,  i  b,  c,  3. 

1566  GASCOIGNE  Supposes  v.  ii,  I  make  thee  supra  visour 
of  this  supper.  1609  W.  M.  Man  in  Hloone  (Percy  Soc.)  2 
What  false  orthographic  escapeth  in  the  print,  impute  to 
the  hast  of  the  supravisor  of  the  proofes.  1614  in  Trans. 
Cumbld.fy  Westmld.  Archaeol.Soc.  III.  116  To  take  panes 
as  supravisors  to  see  the  perfornunge  of  all  things  accordinge 
to  this  my  will  and  testament.  1653  JER.  TAYLOR  Serin,  for 
Year  i.  xxiii.  297  They  made  Arseus  titular  [admiral]  and 
Lysander  supravisor  of  him.  a  1677  BARROW  Serin,  Heh. 
xiii.  77  Wks,  1686  III.  270  The  Curators,  or  Supravisors  of 
the  Church.  1694  in  Picton  L'pool  Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  320 
The  Supravis™  of  the  Highway. 

Supremacy  (s'wpre'masi).  Also  6  supre- 
raasie,  -isie,  6-7  -acie,  -icie,  7  -acye,  suprea- 
macie,  8  suprearnacy.  [f.  SUPREME  a.  +  -ACY  2. 
Hence  F.  suprematie,  It.  supremazia^  Sp.,  Pg. 
supremacia.] 

1.  The  condition  of  being  supreme  in  authority, 
rank,  or  power  ;  position  of  supreme  or  highest 
authority  or  power. 

a.  with  reference  to  the  position  of  the  sovereign 
(royal  or  regal  supremacy')  as  supreme  head  in 
earth  of  the  Church  of  England  (as  declared  in  the 
statute  26  Hen.  VIII,  c.  i,  an.  1534),  or  as  supreme 
governor  of  England  in  spiritual  and  temporal 
matters  (as  in  i  Eliz.  c.  i,  an.  1558-9).  Also  used 
retrospectively  of  the  more  indefinite  authority 
claimed  by  earlier  sovereigns. 

Act  of  Supremacy  (or  Supremacy  Act},  any  of  the  acts  of 
parliament  in  which  this  is  laid  down.  Oath  of  (the  King's} 
Supremacy^  the  oath  in  which  this  is  acknowledged. 

1549  Bk.  Com.  Prayer^  Ord.  Deacons,  The  Othe  of  the 
Kynges  Supremacie.  I  from  henceforth  shal  utterly  re 
nounce.,  the  Bysshop  of  Rome,  and  his  aucthoritie,  power, 
and  Jurisdiction. . .  And  I  from  hencefoorth  wyll..take  the 
Kynges  Maiestie,  to  be  the  onely  Supreme  head  in  earth, 
of  the  Church  of  Englande.  1554  Act  i  <$-  2  Philip  %  M. 
c.  8.  §  42  Albeit  the  Title  or  Stile  of  Supremacye  or  Supreme 
Hedd  of  the  Churche  of  Englande  and  of  Irelande.. never 
was.  .lawfully  attributed,  .to  any  King. .of  this  Real  me. 
1603  Const.  $  Canons  Eccles.  ii,  Whosoeuer  shall  hereafter 
.  .impeach  in  any  part  his  [the  King's!  regal  Supremacy  in 
the  said  causes  [ecclesiastical]  restored  to  the  Crowne. 
1626  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  r.  III.  243  All  three  of  them 
have  taken  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  some  say  of  Supremacy 
also.  1710  Managers'  Pro  $  Con  62  If  the  Party  will  allow 
the  Queen  her  Supreamacy.  1769  BLACKSTONE  Comm,  iv. 
53  The  statute  i  W.  &  M.  st.  2.  c.  18.. which  exempts  all 
dissenters,  .from  all  penal  laws  relating  to  religion,  provided 
they  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy.  1839 
KEIGHTLEV  Hist.  Eng.  I.  103  [William  the  Conqueror)  as 
serted  his  royal  supremacy  over  the  clergy  of  England.  1880 
Encycl.  Brit.  XI.  664/2  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Fisher,  .were 
executed  for  refusing  to  accept  the  Supremacy  Act  (1535). 
1884  Encycl.  Brit.  XVII.  701/1  Statutes  of  Charles  II.  and 
George  I.  enacted  that  no  member  should  vote  or  sit  in 
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either  house  of  parliament  without  having  taken  the  several 
oaths  of  allegiance,  supremacy,  and  abjuration. 

b.  with  reference  to  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  see  or  bishop  of  Rome  (papal  supremacy). 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Slcidane's  Comm.  222  Those  places  of 
scripture,  which  the  Bishop  [of  Rome)  doeth  vsurpe  to 
establyshe  hys  supremacie  [orig.  ad  sui  primatus  con- 
fir»iationetn\.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvins  Inst.  i.  Pref., 
So  that  no  man  lift  vp  hys  fynger  agayust  the  supremicie 
of  the  Apostolike  sea.  1624  GATAKEH  Tr^tnsuost.  132  So 
long  as  he  acknowledge^  the  Popes  Supremacie.  1714 
FORTESCUE-ALAND  Pref.  Fortescue's  Abs.  $  Lim.  Mon. 
69  Possibly  Rome  had  not  tben  resolved  to  derive  her 
Supremacy  from  St.  Peter.  1757  in  Cath.  Rec.  Soc.  Publ. 
VII.  189  The  learned  Bossuett  makes  it  an  article  of  faith, 
the  Supremacy  of  y«  pope,  as  does  the  Councill  of  Trent. 

C.  gen,  in  the  relation  of  one  person,  sovereign, 
state,  etc.  to  another,  or  of  God  to  the  universe. 

1547  TONSTALL  in  Burnet  Hist.  Kef.  (1681)  II.  i.  Collect. 
Rec.  107,  I  fortuned  to  find  many  Writings  for  the  Supre 
macy  of  the  King  to  the  Realm  of  Scotland.  1584  B.  R.  tr. 
Herodotus  \.  31  Determining  to  atchieue  ye  supremisie. 
1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  v.  ii.  109  Peace  it  boads,  and  loue, 
and  quiet  life,  An  awfull  rule,  and  right  supremicie.  1614 
RALEIGH  Hist.  World  \\\.  xii.  §  5.  150  They  (who  had  beene 
accustomed  vnto  such  a  supremacie,  as  they  would  in  no 
wise  communicate  with  ..Athens..).  1667  MILTON/*.  L.  m. 
205  Man  disobeying,  .sinns  Against  the  high  Supremacie  of 
Heav'n.  1782  PKIESTLEY  Corrnpt.  Chr.  1.  1.  150  The  divine 
being  cannot  give  his  own  supremacy.  1835  THIRLWALL 
Greece  viii.  I.  291  The  steps  by  which  Sparta  rose  to  a 
supremacy  above  the  rest  of  the  Dorian  states.  1847  PRES- 
coTT/Vrw  (1850}  II.  1  70  The  Indian  lords  then  tendered  theii 
obeisance..  after  which  the  royal  notary  read  aloud  the 
instrument  asserting  the  supremacy  of  the  Castilian  Crown. 
1848  R.  I.  WILBEKFORCE  Doctr.  Incarnation  iv.  (1852)  74 
A  supremacy  over  them  \sc.  the  inferior  creatures],  had 
been  the  result  of  Adam's  likeness  to  their  Creator.  1856 
DOVE  Logic  Chr.  Faitk  vi.  §4.  354  Revelation  exhibits.. 
the  Supremacy  of  God. 

d.  With  possessive  as  a  mock  title. 

1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  o/Qual.  (1809)  II.  14  Truth,  so 
please  your  supremacy,  has  been  sunk  in.  .a  well. 

e.  Jig.  Said  of  qualities,  influences,  etc. 

1583  MELBANCKE  Philptimus  Giij,  I  giue  you  the  supre- 
masie  of  my  soule,  vse  it  as  you  list.  1663  PATRICK  Parab. 
Pilgr.  xxxii.  (1687)  387  It  suffers  reason  to  retain  its  throne, 
or  rather  exalts  ..  its  Supremacy  ..  to  a  greater  height. 
1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  \.  vi.  (1865)  25  The  disbelief  of 


109-10  OLERIDGE  ren  \.  v.  15  25  e  see  o 
essential  wisdom  and  goodness  .  .  prepares  the  imagination  for 
the  supremacy  of  cunning  with  malignity.  1874  GREEN  Short 
Hist.  iii.  §  4.  133  Abelard  claimed  for  reason  the  supremacy 
over  faith. 

2.  Supreme  position  in  achievement,  character, 
or  estimation. 

1589  GREENE  Menaphon.  (Arb.)  35  luno  for  maiestie,  Pallas 
for  wisedome,  and  Venus  for  beautie  had  let  my  Samela 
haue^the  supremacie.  1693  DRYDEN  Juvenal  Ded.  (1607) 
:  p.  viii,  That  your  Lordship  is  form'd  by  Nature  for  this 
Supremacy,  I  cou'd  easily  prove,  .from  the  distinguishing 
Character  of  your  Writing.  1836  HOR.  SMITH  Tin  Trumpet 
(1876)  335  The  discovery  that  water  would  resist  being 
boiled  above  212  degrees  lias  conferred  upon  England  its 
manufacturing  supremacy.  1872  YEATS  Techn.  Hist.  Couun. 
250  To  secure  the  naval  supremacy  of  Athens  over  the  rest 
of  the  Greek  states.  1879  Casselfs  Techn.  Educ.  ill.  154 
English  gunpowder  has  long  held  almost  undisputed  su 
premacy  as  to  excellence  of  quality  and  strength. 

Supreme  (s>«prrm),  a.  and  sb.  Also  6  sup- 
preme,  6-7  supreame,  7-8  supream.  [ad.  L. 
supremus,  superl.  of  superus  that  is  above,  f.  super 
above.  Cf.  F.  supri'ttu^  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  supremo. 

In  poetry,  esp.  when  attrib.,  freq.  stressed  su'freme.} 
A.  adj. 

1.  Highest  (in  literal   sense),  loftiest,   topmost. 
Now  only  poet. 

1523  SK  ELTON  Carl.  Laurelbq^  What  thynge  pccasionyd 
the  showris  of  rayne,  Of  fyre  elementar  in  his  supreme 
spere.  1653  R.  SANDKKS  Physiogn.  115  The  supream  angle 
not  joyned.  .predicts  loss  of  the  eyes.  1661  LOVELL  hist. 
Anim.  fy  Min.  299  The  venters  are  the  inferiour,  or  abdo 
men  ;  the  middle,  or  thorax  ;  or  the  supreame,  which  is  the 
head.  1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  i.  (1723)  89  The 
supreme  or  outmost  Stratum  of  the  Globe.  1808  MACAULAV 
in  Trevelyan  Life  fy  Lett.  (1876)  I.  i.  32  Day  set  on  Cambria's 
hills  supreme.  1878  BROWNING  La  Saisiaz  75  Blanc,  su 
preme  above  his  earth-brcod. 

2.  Highest  in  authority  or  rank  ;    holding  the 
highest  place  in  authority,  government,  or  power. 

Chiefly  in  technical  collocations,  and  first  used  in  the 
expressions  supreme  head  and  supreme  governor  in  the 
enactments  of  Henry  VI  H's  and  Elizabeth's  reigns  (respec 
tively)  dealing  with  the  position  of  the  sovereign  as  the 
paramount  authority  (as  against  the  bishop  of  Rome).  (Cf. 
SUPREMACY  i  a.) 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature:  fa)  in  India  (see  quot. 
I  J773)i  0)  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (see  JUDICATURE  i). 

i$$z-$Act  24//Vr».  is/if,  c.  12  Preamble,  Where  bydyvers 
sundrie  olde  autentike  histories  and  cronicles  it  is  manifestly 
declared  and  expressed  that  this  Realme  of  Englond  is  an 
Impire.  .governed  by  oon  Supreme  heede  and  King.  1534 
Act  26  Hen.  VIIl^.  i,  That  the  Kyng  our  Soveraign  Lorde 
.  .shalbe.  .reputed  the  onely  supreme  heed  in  erthe  of  the 
Churche  of  England  callyd  Anglicana  Ecclesla.  1558-9 
Act  i  Eliz.  c.  i.  §  19  (Form  of  Oath),  I.,  doo..  declare  in  my 
Conscience,  that  the  Queues  Highnes  is  thonelye  supreme 
Governour  of  this  Realme.  .aswell  in  all  Spiritual!  or  Eccle 
siastical!  Thinges  or  Causes  as  Temporal!.  1560  DAUS  tr. 
Sleidane's  Comm.  66  b,  Geuyng  hym  his  faythe  as  to  his 
supreme  Magistrate.  1597  SKKNE  De  Verb.  Sign.  s.  v. 
Scaccarzu>t:,Somec3.\]if.'u[sc.  the  Exchequer]  the  soveraigne 
and  supreame  court.  1611  Bible  i  Pet.  ii.  13  Submit  your 
seines  to  euery  ordinance  of  man..  whether  it  be  to  tbe 
King,  as  supreme,  Or  vnto  gouernours.  1656  J.  HAMMOND 
Leah  -y  Rachel  Postscr.  (1844)  30,  I.  .will  abide  such  cen 
sure.,  as  the  supreame  power  of  England  shall  find  me  to 
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hnve  merited.  1672-5  COMBICR  (?<>////.  Temple  (1702)  119 
Such  Miscreants. .  who  should  thirst  so  vehemently  for  the 
blood  of  Us  Supream  Governor.  1765  BLACKSTONK  Contnt. 
i.  ii.  146  Of  mag^trates  also  some  arc  supreme,  in  whom  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  state  resides  ;  others  are  subordinate, 
deriving  all  their  authority  from  the  supreme  magistrate. 
1770  Junius  Lett.  Ded..  When  we  say  that  the  legislature 
is  supreme,  we  mean,  that  it  is  the  highest  power  known 
to  the  constitution.  1773  Act  13  Geo.  ///,  c.  63  §  13  That 
it  shall,  .be  lawful  for  his  Majesty,  ..to.  .establish  a  Su 
preme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Furt  William  [in  Bengal). 
1790  A.  J.  DALLAS  (title),  Reports  of  Cases  adjudged  in  the 
Courts  of  Pennsylvania,  namely,  the  Common  Pleas, 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  High  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals. 
1844  H.  H.  \Vn.soN  Krit.  'India  in.  ix.  lit.  535  The  Su 
preme  Council.. was  to  consist  of  six  members,  of  whom 
four  were  to  be  officers  of  the  four  Presidencies.  1861 
BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  xvii.  255  The  judicial  power  exer 
cised  by  the  Lords  as  a  supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  all 
matters  of  law.  1873  Act  36  ^  37  Viet.  c.  66.  §  4  The  said 
Supreme  Court  shall  consist  of  two  permanent  Divisions, 
one  of  which,  under  the  name  of  '  Her  Majesty's  High 
Court  of  Justice',  shall  have  and  exercise  original  juris 
diction.,  and  the  other  of  which,  under  the  name  of '  Her 
Majesty's  Court  of  Appeal  ',  shall  have  «nd  exercise  appel 
late  jurisdiction.  1881  Encycl.  Brit.  XIII.  789/2  In  the 
United  Slates  the  supreme  court  consists  of  a  chief  justice 
and  eight  associate  justices. 

t  Const,  to.  1642  JER.  TAYLOR  Ep'tsc.  §  36  The  king  is  su 
preme  to  the  bishop  in  irnpery. 

b.  Said  of  the  authority,  command,  etc. 

1539  TOSSTALL  Xenn,  Palm  Stem/,  (1823)  61  Faustinus.. 
alleged.. that  the  byshop  of  Rome  ought  to  haue  the  order- 
yn^e  of  all  Great  Matters. .  by  his  supreme  auctontie.  1594 
SHAKS.  Rick.  /If,  in.  vii.  118  It  is  your  fault,  that  you  re- 
signe  The  Supreme  Seat,  the  Throne  Maiesticall.  1659 
HAMMOND  Dispatcher  Disp.  iv.  §  4  What  the  rights 
are,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Supreme  Pastourship.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.\\\,  659  Uriel, .  .thou.  .here  art  likeliest  by  su- 
pream  decree  Like  honour  to  obtain.  1726  POPE  Odyss.  xix. 
170  He,  long  honour 'd  in  supreme  command.  I754ERSK1NK 
Princ.  Sc.  L.a'w  (1809)  13  Jurisdiction  is  either  supreme, 
inferior,  or  mixed.  i84oTn[RLWALL^>v.?C£lvi.  VII.  185  When 
they  had  joined  their  forces,  Craterus  resigned  the  supreme 
command  to  his  colleague.  1863  H.  Cox  Inst.  I.  i.  2  The 
supreme  power  of  making  and  abrogating  laws. 

C.  transf.  and^.  (chiefly  predicative). 

1656  BRAMHALL  Replic.  iv.  159  In  a  great  Family  there  are 
several  offices,  as  a  Divine,  a  Physitinn,  a  Schoolmaster, 
and  every  one  of  these  is  supreme  in  his  own  way.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  91  The  lower  still  I  fall,  onely  Supream  In 
miserie.  a  1680  BUTLER  Kent.  (1759)  I.  238  Man  is  supreme 
Lord  and  Master  Of  his  own  Ruin  and  Disaster.  1726 
BUTLER  Semi.  Rolls  C/ia/>,  ii.  26  Which  Principle,  .being 
in  Nature  supream, . .ought  to  preside  over  and  govern  all 
the  rest.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  xxi,  The  temple  of 
fashion  where  Madame  Mantalini  reigned  paramount  and 
supreme.  1878  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  III.  xviii.  158  During 
the  session  parliament  was  supreme.  1884  F.  TKMPLK  Relnt. 
Relig.  ff  Set.  ii.  (1885)  59  To  believe  that  the  rule  of  duly 
is  supreme  over  all  the  universe,  is  the  first  stage  of  Faith. 
1892  WESTCOTT  Gosj>cl  of  Lift  89  Each  science  is  supreme 
within  its  own  domain. 

ellipt.  1718  PRIOR  Soloman  n.  36  The  spreading  Cedar, 
that  an  Age  had  stood,  Supreme  of  Trees,  and  Mistress  of 
the  Wood.  1774  URVANT  Mythol.  II.  125  He  seems  to  have 
been  the  supreme  of  those,  .spirits  described  above. 

3.  Of  the  highest  quality,  decree,  or  amount. 

1593  SHAKS.  Liter.  780  Let  their  exhald  vnholdsome 
breaths  make  sicke  The  life  of  puritie,  the  supreme  faire, 
Ere  he  arriue  his  wearie  noone-tide  pricke.  1609  DANIEL 
Civ.  IVars  iv.  xli,  Hee  could  not  meane  t*  haue  pjace  with 
those,  Who  did  in  that  supreame  degree  offend,  (t  1631 
DONNE  Paradoxes  (1652)  17  If  the-e  kil  themselves,  they  do 
it  in  their  best  and  supream  perfection.  1649  E.  REYNOLDS 
Hoseavi,  82  The  supieame  end  and  happine^seof  the  soule. 
1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  ito  f  i  That  to  please  the  Lord 
and  Father  of  the  universe,  is  the  supreme  interest  of  created 

..beings.  1847  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  I.  vi.  96,  I  have  a  .su 
preme  disgust  for  the  man  who  at  the  hustings  has  no 
opinion  beyond  .  .the  clamour  round  him.  1849  MACAUI.AY 
Hi$t,  Kng,  iii.  I.  412  In  no  other  mind  have  the  demonstra 
tive  faculty  and  the  inductive  faculty  coexisted  in  such 
supreme  excellence.  1856  EMFRSON  Eng:  7'raits,  Race 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  20  They  have  sound  bodies,  and  supreme 
endurance  in  war  and  in  labour.  1871  I.IDDOS  Elem.  Relig. 
i.  5  The  needs  of  the  human  mind,  and  among  them. .its 
supreme  need  of  a  religion.  1878  R.  W.  DALK  Led.  Preach. 
vii.  212  The  death  of  Christ,  which  is  the  supreme  revela 
tion  of  the  Divine  love. 

b.  Of  persons:   Highest  or  greatest  in  character 
or  achievement. 

£1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  v.  i  Then  Pa!!a^  bn-;ithM  i:i  Tydeus 
sonne ;  to  render  whom  supreame  To  all  the  Greekes, .  .she 
cast  a  holer  beame,  On  his  hi^h  mind.  1837  CAKLYLK  /•>. 
Rev.  i.  i,  ii,  The  Supreme  O^uack.  1874  CRF.IGHTON  Hist. 
Ess.  \.  (1902)  i  In.  .the  reflective  and  analytic  class,  Lionardo 
and  Dante  stand  supreme.  1878  GLADSTONK  Prim.  Homer 
138  Homer  exhibits  Odusseus  as  a  supreme  master  of  the 
bow.  1891  FARRAR  Darkn.  9f  Dnivn  xvii,  You  are  a  su 
preme  artist. 

eliipt.  1814  WORDSW.  Laodaiuitt  ix,  Supreme  of  Heroes- 
bravest,  noblest,  best ! 

c.  Of  a  point  or  period  of  time  :  Of  highest  or 
critical  importance. 

1878  Bos\v.  SMITH  Carthage  170  The  Carthaginian  go 
vernment  managed,  even  in  this  supreme  hour,  to  thwart 
Hamilcar.  1883  Manch.  Examiner  26  Nov.  5/1  The 
generals  have  been  at  loggerheads  at  the  supreme  moment 
of  the  battle. 

d.  spec,  applied  to  highly  excellent  varieties  of 
fruits  or  vegetables. 

1706  LosnoN  &  WISE  Retird  GanCner  I.  xi.  48  Summer 
Pears.  The  Little  Muscat,  The  Supreme,  The  Cuisse- 
Madame.  t*86o  HOGG  fruit  Man.  221  Pears.- .Windsor 
(Bell  Tongue.  .Summer  Bell;  Supreme).]  i88s  Garden 
21  Jan.  38/1  Supreme  [a  variety  of  pea]. .gives  large  sue- 
cession.il  pickings. 


4.  spec,  applied  to  God  (or  his  attributes),  as  the 
paramount  ruler  of  the  world,  or  the  most  exalted 
being  or  intelligence ;  also  to  the  most  exalted  of 
heathen  deities. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Iff,  ii.  i.  13  Take  heed  you  dally  not 
before  your  King,  Lest  he  that  is  the  supreme  King  of 
Kings  Confound  your  hidden  falshood.  1607  —  Cor.  v.  in. 
71  With  the  consent  of  s-ipreame  loue.  1634  MILTON  Comus 
217  He,  the  Supreme  good,  t'  whom  all  things  ill  Are  but 
as  slavish  officers  of  vengeance.  1667  —  P.  L.  x.  70  Mine 
both  in  Heav'n  and  Earth  to  do  thy  will  Supream.  1672-5 
COMBER  Comp.  Temple  (1702)  93  That  Supream  Lord,  the 
Creator  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  1699  BURNET  39  Art.  i.  38 
The  Supream  and  Increated  Being.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Cha- 
rac.  (1737)  II.  274  Whether  there  be  really  that  Supreme- 
One  we  suppose.  1751  HARRIS  Hermes  Wks.  (1841)  235 
Original  truth  having  the  most  intimate  connexion  with  the 
Supreme  Intelligence.  1820  SHELI.KV  CEd.  Tyr.  \.  \.  i  Thou 
supreme  Goddess!  i836TniRLWALLL7rmt'xiii.  II.  165  When 
the  victim  was  to  be  offered  to  the  supreme  God,  it  was 
taken  up  to  the  top  of  the  highest  hill.  1854  Orr's  Circ. 
Sci.t  Org.  Nat.  L  20  The  proposition,  .that  human  science 
is.. adverse  to  the  belief  in  a  Supreme  Intelligence.  1902 
Encycl.  Brit.  XXXII.  824/1  The  Festival  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  decreed  by  the  National  Convention,  designed  by 
David  and  conducted  by  Robespierre. 

5.  Last,   final,  as   belonging  to  the  moment  of 
death.     Now  only  a  gallicism  :  cf.   F.  Ic  moment 
supreme* 

1606  HOLLAND  Sueton.  66  The  supreme  iudgments  8: 
testimonies  of  his  friends,  .delivered  at  their  deaths.  1648 
|~see  6  b].  1894  SIR  E.  STI.LIVAN  \Voman  57  When  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  dying  she  had  her  band  summoned  to  her 
anie-chamber . .  when  she  felt  the  supreme  moment  approach 
ing  she  told  the  musicians  to  strike  up  her  favourite  air. 

6.  In  comparative  and  superlative. 

a.  Comparative  siifretficr.  rare. 

1683  KKNNETT  lr.  Erasm.  on  Folly  (1709)  125  After  their 
reign  here  they  must  appear  before  a  snpreamer  judge. 
1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  VIII.  xxiv.  109  Having 
given  way  to  supremer  fervours. 

b.  Superlative  supremest,  most  supreme. 

1631  MASSINGKR  Emperor  East  iv.  i,  Fate,  .appointed  you 
To  the  supremest  honour.  1648  HERKICK  liesper.^  Upon 
a  ftlaide  6  Virgins,  come,  and  in  a  ring  Her  supreamest 
requiem  sing.  1x1674  TRAHERNK  C/ir.  Ethics  (1675)  n 
There  are  many  degrees  of  blessedness  beneath  the  most 
supream.  1725  POPK  Odyss.  iv.  325  Throned  in  omnipo 
tence,  supremest  Jove  Tempers  the  fates  of  human  race. 
1772-84  Cork's  Voy.  (1790)  V.  1637  This  man  felt  the  most 
supreme  pleasure.  1862  Miss  BKADUON  Lady  Andley  xxxiv, 
In  her  supremest  hour  of  misery. 

B.  sb.  -fl.  A  person  having  supreme  authority, 
rank,  or  power  ;  a  supreme  authority,  ruler,  or 
magistrate  ;  sometimes  =  superior.  Obs. 

1553  CROME  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  III.  App.  x.  24 
That  they  that  be  prohybyte  of  the  byshops,.  .ought  to 
cease  from  preachyng.  .till  they  haue  purgyd  them  byfore 
the  supreme  of  soche  suspicion,  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pits- 
cottie)  Ckron.  Scot.  (S.I.  S.)  I.  98  He  wald  nocht  enter  his 
sone  into  his  landis  the  said  Earle  being  supreme  thairof. 
1592  SHAKS.  Ven*  $  Ad.  996  She  clepes  him.  .Imperious 
supreme  of  all  mortall  things.  1631  CHAPMAN  Caesar  $• 
Pontpey  it.  i.  Plays  1873  III.  148  This  day  had  prou'd  him  the 
supreameof  Oesar.  1654-66  EAKI.  ORKERY  I'arthen.  (1676) 
349  There  ought  to  be  a  Supreme  above  the  Law.  1660 
WATKRHOUSK  Arms  <y  Arm,  177,  I  return  to  London  which 
I  find  of  great  consequence  to  her  Supremes.  1671  MIL 
TON  P,  R.  i.  99  Their  King,  iheir  Leader,  and  Supream  on 
Earth.  1677  W.  HUGHES  Man  of  Sin  \.  vi.  27  Was  it  not 
a  fine  cast  of  his  office,  that  one  of  them  [sc.  popes]  practised 
upon  one  of  these  Supremes  (sc.  emperors]?  1725  Port-: 
Odyss.  xiii.  144  Old  Ocean's  dread  Supreme.  1807  E.  S. 
BARRETT  Rising  Sun  III.  too  By  the  act  of  Reformation, 
the  lord  was  declared  to  be  the  supreme  of  the  church. 

2.  The  highest  degree  or  amount  ^/"something. 

1760-72  H.  UROOKE  FoolofQual.  (1809)  II.  20  The  quali 
ties  that  intitle  a  man  to  this  supreme  of  denominations. 
1817  KEATS  .Sleep  fy  Poetry  236  A  arainless  shower  Of  light 
is  poesy;  'tis  the  supreme  of  power.  1858  (>KN.  P.  THOMPSON 
Audi  Alt.  Part.  Ixv.  1.  249  The  Native  Indian  term  for 
ihe  supreme  of  folly,  is  '  monkey  business  '. 

3.  As  a  title  of.  God  (or  an  exalted  deity).    The 
Supreme  :  the  Supreme  Being,  God. 

[1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  723  O  Father,  O  Supream  of 
heav'nly  Thrones.  Ibid.  vin.  414  To  nttaine  The  highth 
and  depth  of  thy  Eternal  wayes  All  human  thoughts  come 
short,  Supream  of  things  ]  1702  ROWE  Tanierl.  I.  i,  O  thou 
Supream  !  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  257  f  7  It  is  the 
greatest  Folly  to  seek  the. .  Approbation  of  any  Being,  be. 
sides  the  Supreme,  n  1766  MRS,  F.  SHERIDAN  Nonrjahatl 
(1767)  197  May  the  Supreme  grant  thy  petition.  1820  SHKL- 
LKY  Hymn  Merc,  i,  Heaven's  dread  Supreme.  1884  Can- 
temp.  Rev.  Feb.  256  That  aboriginal  law  of  self-sacrifice 
which  links  the  Supreme  to  His  creatures. 

1 4.  The  highest  or  topmost  part.   Oks.  rare—*. 

1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  Ded.  A  2  b,  One, 
who.  .took  not  his  information  at  the  shore  or  Suburbs,  but 
..visited  the  intestines  and  supreme,  whence  he  might  the 
better  look  below,  and  round  about  him. 

Supremely  (si»pr/~mli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  adj. 
-t-  -MA] 

1.   In  a  supreme  degree,  to  a  supreme  extent. 
1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xxiv.  24  The  supremely  strenuous 
)f  all  the  Grecke  hoast.     1696  TATK  &  BHADY/**.  c.  iv,  For 


Of  an  me  urecKe  noast.  1090  i  ATE  oc  DKAUY  rs.  ^.  iv,  i-> 
He  '.•,  the  Lord,  supreamly  good.  1718  PRIOR  Solomon  \.  53 
The  fair  Cedar,  on  the  craggy  Brow  Of  Lebanon  nodding 
supremely  tall.  1726  POPE  Odyss.  xxui.  62  How  blest  this 
happy  hour,  should  he  appear,  Dear  to  us  all,  to  me  supremely 
dear  f  1781  COWPER  Ep.  Lady  Austen  34  The  hand  of  the 
Supremely  Wise.  1865  E.  C.  CLAYTON  Cmel  fortune  I.  123 
That  young  person . .  was  supremely  jealous  of  every  new  pet 
her  mistress  took  a  fancy  to.  1870  LOWKLL  A  man*  my  Books 
Ser.  i.  (i873)i69Moresupremelyiticapable(ofthis]thanany 
other  man  whoever  wrote  English.  1885  '  MRS.  ALEXANHKK 


SUR-. 

Valerie's  Putt?  vi,  Those  [moments],  .dwelt  forever  in  the 
memory  of  both  as  supremely  blissful. 

•f  2.   By  or  with  supreme  authority  or  power,  rare. 

1687  A.  LOVKLL  tr.  Tkevenat's  Trav.  I.  65  All  suits  are 
there  supreamly  decided,  I734tr.  Rollin's  Aitc.  Hist.  (1827) 
I.  11.  iii.  301  The  senate  decided  supremely,  and  there  lay 
no  appeal  from  it. 

So  Supre'meness,  the  quality  of  being  supreme  ; 
supreme  degree. 

1843  POE  Premature  Burial  Wks.  1864  I.  331  The  sii. 
premeness  of  bodily  and  of  mental  distress.  1896  A.  WHVTR 
Bible  Char.  x.  I.  112  An  amazing  elevation,  detachment, 
supremeness,  and  sweetness  of  soul. 

t  Supre  mist.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SUPREME  a.  + 
-IST.]  One  who  takes  upon  himself  supreme 
authority. 

1649  HFYLIN  Re!at.  \  Oltso-'.  Ii.  200  The  Junto  of  Tituler 
Supremists  at  Westminster,  are  very  unwilling  to  quit  their 
lon^-held  Dominion.  1651  C.  WAUKKR  Hint.  Indcpctui.  in. 
18  Our  Self-created  Supremists. 

Supremity  (s'z/pre'miti).  Now  rare.  [ad.  late 
L.  siipremitas,  -talent,  i.  supremiis  SUPREME  :  see 
-ITY.  Cf.  OF.  supremite.'] 

1.  =   SUPREMACY    I.    ?  Obs. 

1538  in  Lett.  Suppr.  M,»iast.  (Camden)  186  The  Welsh 
rudenes  decreasynge,  Christian  cyvilitye  maye  he  introduced 
to  the  famous  renowne  of  the  kynges  supremytye.  1540-1 
ELYOT  Image  Gol>.  (1549)  146  Whether  theyr  nature.s  were 
obstinate  or  proude,  aspiryng  vnto  supremitee.  a  1548  HALL  - 
Cliron.,  Rich.  Ill,  51  Victorie  and  supremitie  oner  his 
,  enemies,  a  1661  FULLKR  Worthies  (1662)  i.  vi.  19  The  Pope 
(whose  Supremity  he  [sc.  Hemy  VI 111  had  suppressed  in  his 
Dominions).  1716-20  Lett.  .Mist's  Jrnl.  (1722)  I.  292  You 
here  stand  fair  for  the  Supremity;  for  Men  in  their  Uota^i- 
generally  yield  an  implicite  Obedience  to  their  Wives. 

2.  =  SUPREMACY    2. 

1882  W.  SHAKP  Rosselti\m.  408  Such  sonnets.. and  others 
of  like  Supremity. 
f3.     =   SUPREME  sl>.  4.    Obs. 

1584  Ii.  K.  tr.  Herodotus  i.  57  In  the  top  or  Supremity  of 
the  highest  turret  is  another  Chappell. 
Sup.  versed  :  see  SUVKRXKD  Math. 
Sur,  obs.  form  of  SIR  s/>. 

Sur- (SOT,  sin), prefix,  a.  (,O,F.  sur-,  earlier  sour-, 
sor-,  soure-  (repr.  I,,  super),  used  in  various  senses 
of  SUPER-,  as  in  sure/larger  to  burden  excessively, 
overburden.  SURCHARGE,  surcot  upper  coat,  SUR- 
COAT,  surnom  additional  name,  SURNAME,  surpasser 
to  pass  beyond, SURPASS,  surseoir  (\-i,.  supersedere 
to  SUPERSEDE)  to  suspend,  delay  (cf.  SURCEASE), 
survivre  to  live   beyond,  SURVIVE.     As  a  living 
suffix,  sur-  is  or  has  been  used  in  a  few  compounds, 
chiefly  (a)  nonce-words  formed  after  existing  words, 
as  f  siirbiinlened  [after  SURCHARGED],  t  surgirdlc 
[after    SuRCiNC-I.Ej  ;    esp.    after    the    legal     terms 
j    SURREBUTTER,  SURREJOINDER,  q.  v.,  as  siirreteitii, 
surrebribe,     t  siirrecompoiinded,     f  surrciounter- 
w;a«</vbs. ,  \surregaining;  (b~  variants  of  techni 
cal  terms  compounded  with  St'FMt-  or  Si'PRA-,  as 
surci-liaty  =  SUPERCILIAKV,  surocctpital  =  SUPER- 
OCCIPITAL,   surrenal  =  SUPRARENAL  ;  also  t  Sur- 
anna  tion  =  SUPERANNUATION  ;  t  Su:r-a»ota-tion 
1    Chem.  -  supcrazotation  in  SUPER-  i  z  a ;  f  Snrclose, 
i    ?afinal  close;  fSnr-clon'ded  pa.  fplf.,  shaded  from 
|    above  ;  •)•  Surco-ntract,  a  contract  following  upon 
a  previous  contract ;  Snrcu'rrent  a.  Dot.,  '  the 
,    opposite  of  decurrtnt ;  when  a  leafy  expansion  runs 
|    up  the  stem'  (7'rtas.  Hot.  1866);  f  Surfeo'ff  v. 
|    [after  med.L.  sttpcr(af^j'endare\  trans.,  to  invest 
(a  person)  with  an  estate  which  one  already  holds 
from    another   (cf.    stipcr(iti'\fendation  in   SUPER- 
13);  f  Surflux,  overflow,  flood;  Sur-inve'St  v. 
trans.,   to  provide   with    outer  clothing  ;    f  Sur 
ma  tch  v.  trans.,  to  excel,  surpas-  ,  t  Surpay  v. 
,    trans.,  to  more  than  compensate  for  ;  Surprecia  - 
tlon,  enhancement  of  price  or  value  ;  t  Surre- 
bou  nd  v.,  to  echo  repeatedly  ;  t  Snrsa'tnrated  a. 
Chcni.  —  SUPERSATURATED;      t  Snrstre  'telling 
ppl.  a.,  extending   far;    Surstyle   v.   trans.,  = 
SURNAME  v. 

1656  lil-OUNT  Cilosscgr.,  ' Snrannatir.it.  .a  growing  old, 
stale  or  above  a  years  date.  1801  Mid.  Jrnl.  VIII.  534 
I  Their  different  device  of  virulence  depends  on  the  different 
'  degree  of  *sur-a7otalion.  1577  HAHRISON  frnfland  I.  iii.  ^3/2 
in  Holinshed,  They  were  not  now  able  to  remooue  the  im 
portable  loade  of  the  Normanes  from  our  "surburdened 
shoulders.  1874  DAWKINS  Care  Hunt.  vi.  219  The  'surciliary 
ridges  are  strongly  marked.  1589  PUITKSHAM  F.tigl.  r*(><sie 
III.  xix.  (Arb,t  225  The  Kpiyrammatist  will  \se  to  conclude 
..his  Epigram  with  a  verse  or  two,  spoken  in  such  sort,  as 
it  may  scenic  a  manner  of  allowance  to  all  the  premisses, 
and  that  with  a  ioyfull  approbation,  which  the  Latines 
call  Acclamatio,  we  therefore  call  this  figure  the  'sui- 
cloze  or  consenting  close.  1631  LITHC.OW  Trav.  x.  494  This 
He  of  Arrane  is.  .*sur-clouded  with  Goatfield  Hill.  1584 
f.eycfsters  CowmTV.  (1641)  30  Hee  will  alwayes  yet 
keepe  a  voyd  place  for  a  new  Vurcontract  with  any  other. 
11482  in  Cat.  Proc.  Chanc.  Q.  KHz.  11830)  II.  Pref.  70 
Affermyng  that  the  same  Pieis  Ltank  shuld  have  "surfeffed 
the  same  Robert  Scrop  of  trust  in  divers  parcells  of  londes. 
1660  K.  BuooKKtr.  Le  Blanc's  Trai'.  217  The  *surfluxesand 
inundations  which  fertilize  all  Kgypt.  1483  Cath,  Angl. 
372/1  A  'Surgyrdylle, .. succingvla.  1819  W.  TENNANT 
Fitfjstry  Storvt'it  (1827)  95  The  plumes,  that  *sur-invest  her 
skin.  1636  Afantgoinerie's  Cherrie  ^  Sloe  76  (Wreiltoun's 
ed.),  Poets ..  Whose  Muse  "snrmatches  mine.  1848  OWFN 


SURA. 

HomoL^  Vertelr.SkeL  146  His  recognition  of  the  '  *surocci- 
pital'  in  both  mammals.  1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  in.  v. 
529  One  ill  kisse  doth  *surpay  [orig.  surpaye}  one  good. 
1884  Manch.  Exam,  i  Nov.  5/2  The  tendency  to  *surpre- 
elation  in  the  value  of  gold  as  compared  with  other  commo 
dities.  1893  H.  M.  DOUGHTY  Our  Wherry  63  We. .un 
ravelled  the  bends  and  rebends  and  "surrebends  of  the 
Geeste.  ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xxi.  361  Earth  resounded; 
and  great  heauen,  about  did  *surrebound.  1849  DK  QUINCEY 
Eng.  Mail  Coach  \.  Wks.  1862  IV.  294  This  whole  corpora 
tion  was  constantly  bribed,  rebribed.and  often  *sur-re bribed. 
I683TRYON  Way  to  Health  536  All  their  Regiments  of  Com 
pounded,  Recompounded,  Decompounded  and  "Surrecom- 
pounded  Medicines.  1570  FOXE^.  <$•  M.  (ed.  2)  I.  121/2 
Sabinus..had  geuen  forth  his  letters,  rehearsing  withal  the 
generall  recountermaunde.  ..  Last  of  al  now  he  sendeth 
downe  ageyne  an  other  *Surrecountermaund.  1611  SPEED 
Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  x.  §  28  The  Castle  of  Dunbarre.  .was 
re-gained  by  the  Scots:  for  recouery,  or  *sur-re-gaining 
whereof,  the  King  sent  lohn  Earle  of  Surrey.  1844  HOBLYN 
Diet.  Terms  Med.  (ed.  2),  *Surrenal  [misdefined].  1806 
G.  Adams  Nat,  >\  Exp.  rhilos.  (Philad.)  I.  App.  532  The 
epithet  *sur-saturated,  or  the  preposition  sub  is  prefixed 
when  the  base  of  the  salt  is  in  excess,  a  1560  Pn\KRs&neid 
ix.  Cciij,  Their  heads  to  heauen  they  lift.. and  hie  *sur- 
stretchyng  skies  they  check.  1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  498 
The  delectable  planure  of  Murray. .may  be  *  surety  led,  a 
second  Lombard y.  a  i65i  FULLER  Worthies,  Somersetshire 
in.  (1662)  27  Gildas,  sirnamed  the  Wise. .was  eight  years 
junior  to  another  Gildas  called  Albanius..  .He  was  also 
otherwise  sur-stiled,  Qucrulus. 

•  I!  Sura1  (svrra).  Anglo-Indian.  Also  7  sure, 
sury,  suri.  [a.  Skr.  surd  spirituous  liquor,  wine 
($urakar&  coco-nut  tree).  Cf.  F.  sourc  (i7th  c.).] 
The  fermented  sap  of  various  species  of  palm,  as 
the  wild  date,  the  coco-nut,  and  the  palmyra ;  = 
TODDY  sb.  i.  Also  attrib.^  as  sura-house^  -tree. 

1598  W.  PHILLIP  tr.  Linschoten  i.  Ivi.  101/2  The  pot  in 
short  space  is  full  of  water,  which  they  call  Surat  &  is  very 
pleasant  to  drinke,  like  sweet  whay.  1609-10  W.  FINCH  in 
Purchas/V/i"r7wij (1625)!.  iv.  iv.  §  6.436  Agoodly  Countrey . . 
abounding  with  wild  Date  Trees . .  whence  they  draw  a  liquor 
called  Tarrie  or  Sure.  16231-1  Foster  Rng.  Factories  Ind. 
(1908)  II.  314  The  elephantes  hath  destroyed  many  hundred-; 
of  coquesand  sura  trees.  1684  tr. Tar ernier's Trav.  11.86  (V.) 
Xor  could  they  drink  either  Wine,  or  Sury,  or  Strong  Water. 
1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's  I'oy.  E.  Ind.  iii.  47  This  [juice  from 
the  Coco-Nut  Tree]  they  call  Steri,  which  is  to  be  sold  at  the 
iSnrr-hooses,  1874  I'reas.&ot,  Suppl. 

II  Sura  2  (s/rra).  Also  7  surat,  9  surah,  soura. 
[a.  Arab.  5j^->  sura1*.  Cf.  F.  sura,  surate.  (The 
earliest  examples  represent  the  word  with  the  def. 
art.  prefixed,  assuraji.)'\  A  chapter  or  larger  sec- 
lion  of  the  Koran. 

[1615  W.  BKDWELL  Moham.  Impost.  11.  §  45  Teach  me., 
out  of  the  law  of  our  Pruphet,  out  of  euery  Asspra  of  the 
same,  some  certalne  perfections.  Ibid.  Oiij.  This  booke  is 
deuided  into  sundry  sections  or  Chapters  which  they  call 
Amurats,  or  Azoara's.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wks.  \\. 
89/2  In  the  third  booke  of  thy  Alcaron  and  in  the  seuen  ami 
thirty  Asaria.]  1661  BOVLE  Style  Script.  (1675)  160  Mahomet 
himself  was  so  proud  of  it  \sc.  the  Alkoran],  that.,  he  defy's 
its  opposers  to  equal  one  surat  or  section  of  it.  1850  W. 
IRVING  Ma/towetxxxv.  (1853)  176  To  promulgate  before  the 
multitude  of  pilgrims.,  an  important  sura,  or  chapter  of  the 
Koran,  just  received  from  heaven.  1886  CONUER  Syrian 
Stone-Lore  ix.  (1896)  337  The  earlier  Suras  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned  with  the  warnings  as  to  the  coming  day  of  judgment, 
and  with  descriptions  of  the  end  of  the  world. 

,i  Sura3  (su-ra).  Also  9  soor.  [a.  Skr.  sura 
(Hindi  sur)  god,  deity.]  In  Hindu  dcmonology, 
a  good  angel  or  genie. 

1795  T.  MAURICE  Hindustan  (1820)  I.  i,  xii.  417  The 
superior,  or  northern  hemisphere,  is  the  region  of  delight, . . 
and  in  it  Indra  presides  with  an  army  of  Soors,  or  good 
genii.  1806  —  Ind.  Antiq.  I.  17  The  Indian  Soors  and 
Assoors,  that  is  the  good  and  evil  Genii.  1834  GAUNTER 
Orient,  Ann.  ix.  115  It  was  reported  that  they  had  been  re- 
ceived  into  the  bosom  of  Siva,  among  the  suras  of  the 
supreme  paradise. 

t  SuraboU'Ud,  v.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  surhabunde. 
[a.  OK.,  F.  surabonder :  see  SUPER  A  BOUND.]  intr. 
To  superabound.  So  f  Sur  abundance,  overflow 
ing  ;  t  Surabundantly  adv.,  superabundantly. 

c  1400  tr.  Seer.  Seer.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  76  Whenne  superfluytez 
ouer  mekyll  *surhabundys  to  ^e  heued.  Ibid.  81  Yn  luyn, 
whenne  humours  surhabunden.  1471  CAXTON  Rtcuytll 
(Sommer)  275  A ..  pestelence.  That  toke  his  begynnyng  of  a 
*surhabondance  of  the  see,  wherofy6  stretesoftroye  were  full 
..of  water,  a  1400  Pauline  Epistles  Eph.  iii.  20  To  hym. . 
pat  may  alle  J>yng  make  *surabundauntli. 

t  Suraddi  tion.  Obs.  rare.  [See  SUR-  and 
ADDITION  ;  cf.  F.  suraddition]  An  additional 
name  or  title  (sec  ADDITION  4). 

1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  \.  1.33  His  Father  Was  call'd  Sicilliu*, 
..But  had  his  Titles  by  Tenantius,  whom  He  seru'd  with 
Glory,  and  admir'd  Successe;  So  gain'd  the  Sur-addition, 
Leonatus. 

Suragat,  obs.  illit.  form  of  SURROGATE  sb. 
tSurage.    Sc.  Obs.     Also  sureis,   surriche. 

^?  a.  north-eastern  OF.  *sourichc,  *sourige  =  central 
OF.  sourise  mouse,  fem.  of  souris  (:— pop.  L. 
*sorlcem1  sorex)  mouse. 

The  original  meaning  was  perhaps  'mouse-grey  cloth*. 
Dialectal  forms  with  eh,  g,  occur  in  derivatives  of  soiiris  in 
OF.,  e.g.  sorigier  mousetrap,  sourichon  young  mouse. J 

Suragegray :  name  of  some  textile  fabric. 

1530-1  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.Scot.  V.  414  For  ane  eln 
surage  gray  to  be  ane  pare  of  hois  to  the  King,  price . .  xxiiij.  s. 
1532  Ibid.  VI.  76  To  be  the  King  ane  cloik,  ij  elnis  and  ane 
quarter  surage  gray.  1533  Ibid.  183  To  be  the  King  ane 
pair  hois  ane  elne  sureis  gray.  1544  Ibid.-\\H.  280,  vj 
quartern  surriche  gray. 
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Surah  (s'u^Ta).[?repr.apronunciationofSuRAT.] 
A  soft  twilled  silk  fabric  used  for  women's  dresses. 

1881  Truth  19  May  686/2  One  [dress]  of  cream-coloured 
surah,  brocaded  in  a  design  of  rosebuds.  1883  A.  S.  HARDV 
But  yet  a  Woman  65  Stephanie  herself  in  her  pale  blue 
surah  robe  de  chant bre.  1893  [see  SLEAZY  a.  2  p]. 

Surah,  variant  of  SURA  ~. 

Surahee,  -hi,  surai,  suraiee,  variants  of 
SERAI  2. 

1859  LANG  Wand.  India  145  Hold  hard,  syce,  and  give 
me  the  suraiee  (water-bottle).  1874  H.  H .  COLE  Catai.  lad. 
Art  S.  Kens.  bins.  144  A  surai.. with  a  long  neck  and  fiat 
bulged  base. 

Surahwa :  see  SAOUARI. 

Surai  (siQ^-ral),  a.  Anat.     [ad.  mod.L.  snrdlis 
:    (cf.  F.  surai,  It.  sitra/e,  Sp.  sura/),  f.  sura  calf  of 
the  leg.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  calf  of  the  leg; 
',    esp.  in  surai  artery,  vein. 

1615  CROOK  E  Body  of  Man  734  The  Surall  vaine  is  dis- 

i    seminated  into  the  muscles  of  the  Sura  orcalfe.    1672  WISE- 

i    MAN  Wounds  iv,  40  Wounded  by  a  puncture  in  the  Inside  of 

|    the  calf  of  his  leg  into  the  Surall  Artery.     1840  G.  V.  ELLIS 

j    Anat.  674  The  lower  or  surai  branches,  .three  or  four  in 

j    number.     1878  A.  HAMILTON  Nervous  Dis.  259  The  case  of 

a  ballet-dancer.. in  which  the  surai  muscles  were  affected. 

1899   Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  59    Spasm  of  the   surai 

muscles. 

tSu'rance.  Obs.  Also  4  surrawns,  5  sur- 
'  aunce,  -awnce,  surans(e,  seuerans,  sewrawnce, 
;  -aunce,  6  sorance.  [a.  OF.  surance,  f.  sur  SURE 
:  a.,  after  ASSURANCE,  of  which  it  may  be  sometimes 
,  merely  an  aphetic  form.  Cf.  SOVERANCE.] 

1.  A  pledge,  guarantee;  =  ASSURANCE  i. 

c  1300  Beket  1910  Ich  wole  assoilli  hem  in  thisse  forme, 

•     fawe,  That  hi  do  surance  forto  stonde  to  holi  churche  lawe. 

j    c  1400  Destr,  Troy  10238  He  said  fat  his  suranse  sothely  was 

1    fals,  And  done  for  dissait.     1412-20  LYDC.  Chron.  Troy  iv. 

!    4553  Suraunce  &  obe  of  old  made  to  J>e  toun.     c  1450  Lovi-:- 

I    LICH  Merlin  2212  He  mad  hem  to  swere,  vppon  here  Sew- 

i    raunce,  to-forn  him  there,  that  be  ony  wcye  they  scholden 

:    me  sle.     1532  TINDALF,  Expos.  Mutt,  v-vii.  vi.  68  b,  To  geve 

|    vs  yet  more  sensible  and  surer  sacramentes  and  suraunces  of 

his  good  ties,    a  1557  Dinrn.  Occurr.  (Bannatyne  Cl.)  40  The 

laird  of  Langtoun  tane  in  surance  for  suffering  of  the  Inglis- 

men.    1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  v.  ii.  46  Now  giue  some  surance 

that  thou  art  Reuenge. 

2.  The  insuring  of  property,  etc.  ;  =  ASSURANCE 
5,  INSURANCE  4. 

1547  Insurance  Policy  in  R.  G.  Marsden  Sel.  Pleas  Crt. 
Admir.  (1897)  II.  48  In  full  payment  of  this  sorance  a  bove 
sayd.  c  1550  Ibid,^  The  beste  made,  .byll  of  surance. 

o.  Security,  safety  ;   =  ASSURANCE  7. 

1426  LYDC.  De  Guit.  Pilgr.  23359  And  where  the  gate  is 
kept  well,.. that  vycis  may  ha  none  entrie,  that  place  stant 
in  suerte,..and  ther  is  suraunce  £  eke  trust,  c  1470  HARD 
ING  Chron.  xc.  xv.  (MS.  Arch.  Seld.  B.  10)  If.  70  Tims  wedde 
he  hir  at  yorke  in  al  suraunce.  a  1475  ASHBY  Active  Policy 
549  Gentilmen  shuld  nat  yeve  clothyng  But  to  their  howshold 
meyne,  for  surance  That  no  man  be  their  power  excedyng. 
1559  Mirr.  Mag:,  K.  James  Murdered  xv,  He  counsayled 
me  for  surance  of  my  state.  1603  J.  DAVIES  Microcosmos 
155  Put  into  his  hand  the  awfull  Sword  Of  lust  ice;  so,  the 
good  shall  bee  assur'd, . .  Sith  lustice  goodmens  surance  doth 
inlarge. 

4.  Certitude,  confidence;   =  ASSURANCES. 

c  1450  LOVELICH  Grail  xv.  80  Of  that  Surawnce  Am  I. 

Surangular  (swnB-qgitflai),  a.  Zool.  [See  SUR- 
and  ANGULAR.]  =  Supra-angular  (SUPRA-  i  b). 

1841  Penny  Cycl.  XX.  456/1  The  surangular  portion., 
forms  the  upper  border  between  the  coronoid  apophysisand 
the  articulation.  1873  MIVART  Elem.  Anat.  120  We  may 
find,  as  in  the  Sauropsida,  an  actual  lower  jaw  consisting  of 
several  distinct  bones,  dentary,  angular,  sur-angular,  coro 
noid,  splenial,  and  articular. 

Surans,  obs.  form  of  SORANCE. 

<••  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  64  per  happend  a  surans  for  to 
fall  in  hys  lymbe  £>at  his  fute  rotid  off. 

tSimuitler.    Obs.     Also  -anther,     [a.  OF. 

sttranfoillier  (Gaston  de  Foix)  :  see  SUR-  and 
ANTLER.]  The  second  branch  of  a  deer's  horn, 
next  above  the  brow-antler;  =  BEZ-ANTLER. 

The  term  was  copied  from  Turbervile  by  many  later  com 
pilers,  but  appears  to  have  had  no  real  currency. 

1576  TURBEKV.  Generic  xxi.  53  Antoiller.  .the  Surantliei- 
neare  vnto  the  Antlier  the  which  ought  a  little  to  enlarge  it 
selfe  some  what  more  from  the  beame  than  the  firste  [Antlier]. 
[1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Navy  Land  Ships  Wks.  i.  93/1 
The  homes  haue  many  dogmaticall  Epithites,  as  a  Hart 
hath  the  Burs,  the  Pearlcs,  the  Antliers,  the  Suran tiers,  the 
Royals,  the  Surroyals,  and  the  Croches.] 

Surat  (s'nrse't,  S'u«-rset,  su*raet).  Also  7  -att,  -et. 
The  name  of  a  town  and  district  in  the  presidency 
of  Bombay,  India,  used  atlrib.  to  designate  (rt)  a 
kind  of  cotton  produced  in  the  neighbourhood, 
(b}  coarse  cotton  goods,  usually  uncoloured ;  also 
ellipt.  and  as  sb.  (with//.)  =  Surat  cotton,  etc. 

1643  in  E.  B.  Sainsbury  Cal.  Crt.  Min.  E.  Ind.  Co,  (1909) 
329  [Calicoes]  Suratt  nnrrowes.  1653  Lading  Du.  E.  Ind. 
Shi^s,  225  pieces  Sttrets.  1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXIII.  277/1 
They  import  salt,  dates,  and  Surat  piece-goods.  1846 
Commercial  Mag.  Oct.  184  We  quote  now  an  advance,  .of 
id.  in  all  descriptions  of  Surat.  1861  SIMMONDS  [/re's 
Phtlos.  Manuf.  87  (Descr.  of  Figure),  Surat  Cotton.  1865 
Pall  Mall  G.  No.  80.  1/1  East  Indian  cotton,  or  'Surats'. 
1885  HUMMEL  Dyeing  Textile  Fabrics  2  The  Madras.  Surat, 
and  short-stapled  Egyptian  cotton. 

Suray,  obs.  form  of  SERAI  1. 
Surbait,  variant  of  SURBATE  v? 
Surbase  (sz>Mb«?'s).  Arch.  Also  8  sirbace.  [f. 
SUR-  +  BASE  *U] 


STJRBATED. 

a.  A  border  or  moulding  immediately  above  the 
base  or  lower  panelling  of  a  wainscoted  room  ; 
also,   =  chair-rail  (CHAIR  sl>.1  15). 

1678  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  vi.  106  The  Middle  Rail  hath 
commonly  two  bredths  of  the  Margent  of  the  Stjie,  viz.  one 
breadth  above  the  Sur-base,  and  the  other  below  the  Sur 
base.  1744  LANGHORNE  Country  Justice  \.  Poems  (1790) 
282  Where,  round  the  hall,  the  oak's  high  surbase  rears  The 
field-day  triumphs  of  two  hundred  yeais.  1760  /'////,  Trans. 
LI.  798  From  the  top  of  the  surbase  within  to  the  pavement 
of  the  cell  is  7  feet.  1791  Oxf.  Archd.  Papers  MS.  Oxon. 
b.  26,  If.  177  b  (liodl.  Libr.)  Neat  Chimney  piece,  .suitable 
Hearthstone.. with  a  Sirbace  and  Skirting.  1834  M.  SCOTT 
Cruise  Midge  xviii.  The  whole  of  the  surbases  and  wooden 
work  about  the  windows  and  doors  were  of  well-polished  and 
solid  mahogany.  1871  Miss  BRADDON  Levels  of  Arden 
xxxii,  As  her  severe  eyes  surveyed  wall  and  ceiling,  floor 
and  surbase.  1875  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  474/1  Surbase.. t  an 
upper  base  is  the  term  applied  to  what,  in  the  fittings  of  a 
room,  is  familiarly  called  the  chair-rail.  1880  Casseli's  Fain. 
Mag.  112  The  height  of  the  surbase  or  chair-rail. 

attrib.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operative  Mec/t.  605  Surbase- 
moulding. 

b.  A  cornice  or  series  of  mouldings  above  the 
dado  of  a  pedestal,  podium,  etc. 

1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Set.  fy  Art  I.  171  Each  upper 
portion,  as  surbase  of  pedestal,  capital  of  column,  cornice  of 
entablature,  divides  into  three  parts.  1837  Civil  Engin.  <$• 
Arch.  Jml.  I.  352/2  The  cornice  or  surbase  of  the  pedestal 
on  which  the  statue  of  the  Duke  is  placed.  1887  Times 
(weekly  ed.)  9  Dec.  15/1  The  temple  rests  on  a  stylobate, 
having  a  finely  moulded  base  and  surbase, 

attrib.  _  1845  PARKER  Gloss.  Archil,  (ed.  4)  s.  v.  Pedestal, 
The  cornice,  or  surbase  mouldings,  at  the  top  [of  a  pedestal]. 

Surbased  (szub^-st),  a.  Arch.  AlsoSsurbast. 
[repr.  F.  surbaissej.  sur-  exceedingly  =  SUPER-  9  b 
+  baisst  lowered.]  Surbased  <z;r//,  an  arch  whose 
rise  is  less  than  half  the  span.  So  surbased  dome. 

1763  GRAY  Let.  to  Mason  8  Feb.,  Roger's  own  tomb,  -has 
..a  wide  surbased  arch  with  scalloped  ornaments.  1793 
Gent  1.  Mag.  May  422/1  Under  each  chancel  window,  nearest 
the  East  end,  is  a  surbast  arch.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Oper. 
Mecli*  540  The  semicircular  are  called  perfect  arches,  and 
those  less  than  a  semicircle,  imperfect,  surbased,  or  dimin 
ished  arches.  Arches  are  also  called  surmounted,  when  they 
are  higher  than  a  semicircle. 

So  Surba-sement  [F.  $urbaissement\,  the  con 
dition  of  being  surbased. 

1833  CRAIJB  Diet.  Gen.  Knowl,  (ed.  3),  Surbasemeni,  the 
trait  of  any  arch,  .that  describes  a  portion  of  an  ellipsis. 

Surbased,  pa.  pple.  Arch.  [f.  SURBASE -r- 
-ED  2.]  Provided  with  a  surbase. 

1791  Oxf.  Archd.  Papers  MS.  Oxon.b.  26,  If.  177 b  (Bodl. 
Libr.),  Two  Chambers.. to  be  Skirted  and  Sirbaced.  1818 
Tone  [erroneously  citing  quot.  17635.  v.  SURBASED  a.];  hence 
in  mod.  diets. 

tSurbate,  sb.    Obs.    Also  6-7  surbat.     [f. 

SURBATE  vJ\  Soreness  of  the  feet  or  hoofs  caused 
by  walking;  foot-soreness. 

1587  MASCILL  Govt.  Cattle^  Horses  (1627)  118  By  that 
meanes  hee  may  sane  his  horse  often-times  from  danger  of 
surbat.  1645  '  MARTIN-MARPRIEST*  Martin's  Eccho  16  You 
remember  how  the  litshops  poasted  you  furiously  too  and 
fro  like  lehu..,  untill  with  foundring and surbates  they  had 
even  wearied  you  of  your  lives.  17*5  Fain.  Diet.  s.v.  Horse 
Feeder^  If  the  Feeder  finds  his  Horse  subject  to  Lameness 
or  Stiffness,  to  Surbate  or  Tenderness  of  Feet.  1805  JAMES 
Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  2). 

t  Surbate,  v.1  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  OF.  surbatre 
(see  SUBBATED)  to  beat  excessively.]  intr.  ?  To 
bear  down  heavily  on* 

c  1450  Merlin  531  Agravain  hadde  so  chaced  and  Gaheries 
\x  saisnes  that  the!  surbated  on  Pignoras  that  com  with  an 
hundred  saisnes. 

t  Surbate,  v.2  Obs.  Also  6-8  bait,  7  -beat(e. 
[Back-formation  from  SUBBATED.  Cf.  next.] 

1.  trans.  To  bruise  or  make  sore   (the  hoofs  or 
feet)  with  excessive  walking ;  to  make  (an   animal 
or  person)  foot-sore. 

1590  SPKNSER  F.Q.Mi.  iv.  34  Least  they,  .should,  .surbate 
sore  Their  tender  feet  vpon  the  stonyground.  1607  MARK- 
HAM  Caval.  in.  (1617)  7  His  own  waight  beating  vpon  the 
hard  earth,  would  both  surbate  and  bring  him  to  an  incurable 
lamenesse.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xx.  §  47  The 
Rebels. .whom  King  Henry,  .suffered. .to.  .surbate  them 
selves  with  a  long  march.  1660  BLOUNT  Boscobel  29  Which 
contributed  much  towards  the  surbating  and  galling  His 
Majesties  Feet.  1707  MORTIMER  Hush.  (1721)  I.  232  Chalky 
Land  surbates.  .Oxens  Feet  more  than  any  other  Soil. 

absol.  1615  JACKSON  Creed  iv.  n.  i.  §  4  Softest  waies  in 
moist  winters  surbeate  the  sorest  in  dry  Summers. 

2.  intr.  for  pass.  To  become  loot-sore. 

1590  COCKAINK  Treat.  Hunting  €4,  Who  so  hunteth  vn- 
breathed  hounds  at  the  Bucke  first  in  hot  weather,  causeth 
them  to  imbost  and  surbate  greatly.  1610  MARKIIAM 
Master/*.  \\.  xci.  378  If  your  horse  surbate  in  your  trauelK 
1614  —  Cheap  Husb.  ir.  i.  (1668)  70  Horned  Cattel  in  Lincoln, 
shire  are. .strong  hoved,  not  apt  to  surbait.  1725  Fam. 
Diet.  s.  v.  Hoof,  That  Horse,  .will  not  carry  a  Shoe  long, 
nor  travel  far,  but  soon  surbate. 

t  Surbate,  pa*  pple.  and  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare. 
Forms:  5  surbat,  6  surbet,  -beate.  [ad.  OF.  sur- 
batit  (see  next).]  =  next. 

1496  [see  SURBATED  b]  a  1450].  1590  STENSER  F.  Q.  u.  ii.  22 
As  when  a  Beare  and  Tygre..  Kspye  a  traueiler  with  feet 
surbet.  1598  BP.  HALL  Sat.  v.  ii.  20  Thy  right  eye  gins  to 
leape  for  vain  delight  And  >urbeate  toes  to  tickle  at  the  sight. 

t  Surbated,  pa.  pple.  and  ppl.  a.  Obs.  or  dial. 
Also  5  surebated,  5-7  surbatted,  6-8  -baited, 
7  erron,  -boted.  [f.  OF.  surbat  u  (pa.  pple.  of 
surbatre,  f.  sur-  exceedingly  -  SUPER-  9  b  +  6atre 
to  beat)  + -ED.  OF.  surbalit  is  not  recorded  in 
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the  sense  of  the  Eng.  word,  the  F.  term  being 
solbatu  (1664  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  for  which  see  SOLE- 
BAITING  ;  but  Cotgrave  (161 1)  has  sttrbatture 
'  surbating'  (as  well  as  souhattite,  soubatture} ; 
cf.  also  obs.  It.  sobattcre,  sobattuto  '  sur bated  \  so- 
battitura  {  surbating '.]  a.  Of  the  hoofs  or  feet : 
Bruised  or  sore  with  much  walking. 

£-1410  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  xii,  If  be  soles  of 
hir  feete  be  surebated.  1577  B.  (vOOGB  Heresbach's  Hush. 
(1586)  132  If  the  bullockes  feete  be  neare  worne,  and  sur 
bated,  washe  them  in  Oxe  pysse  warmed.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  xi.  xxxvii,  When  they  see  their  Oxe  hoofes  surbatted 
and  worne  too  neere  the  quick  with  overmuch  travell.  1607 
TOPSELL  f'ottr-f.  Beasts  689  Those  members  that  are  sur- 
boted  or  linen  of  their  skin.  1617  R.  FEXTON  Treat.  Ch. 
Route  142  The  feet  of  our  blessed  Saulour  :  those  surbated 
feet  which  tied  vpon  the  earth  naked  and  miserable.  a  1700 
KVELVN  Diary  7  Sept.  1666,  My  haire  was  almost  sing'd, 
and  my  feete  unsufferably  surbated.  1766  Compl.  Farmer 
s.  v.  Surbating,  There  is  nothing  better  for  surbated  feet 
than  tar  melted  into  the  foot.  1816  Sporting  Mag.  XLVII. 
61  We  have  seen  the  hoofs  of  a  horse  perfectly  surbated, 
from  long  standing  upon  the  hard,  .stones. 

t>.  Of    animals    or    persons :     Foot-foundered, 
foot-sore  ;  weary  with  excessive  travelling  on  foot. 

a  1450  i-'ysshynge  iv.  Angle  (1883)  2  The  hunter.. cumnu-t 
home,  .reyn  beton  seyr  prykud  with  thornesand  hys clothes 
tome.. sum  of  hys  howndes  lost  som  surbatted  [*•</.  1496 
surbat].  1576  TfRBEKv.  Vetteric  123  When  you  are  oucr- 
taken  with  the  night,  or  that  your  houndes  are  surbated  and 
wearie.  1579  LANGHAM  Card.  Health  (1633)  10  The  leaues 
.  -are  good  to  be  put  into  the  shooes  of  them  that  are  sur 
bated  and  wearie,  to  mitigate  the  heat  and  paine.  i6iz  tr. 
Beiwenuto's  Passenger  Avij,  A  surbated  and  weary  Pas 
senger.  1639  T.  DE  GREY  Contpl,  Horsttn.  1 1 1  To  be  applyed 
to  the  feet,  .when  the  horse  is.  .surbated.  1647  CLARENDON 
Hist.  Reb.  vin.  §  127  They  begun  their  march  again  ;  which 
they  continued  all  that  Night  ;.  .they  could  not  but  be  ex 
tremely  weary,  and  surbated.  1670  EVELYN  Sylvn  xix. 
(ed.  2)  84  The  fresh  Leaves  [of  the  Alder]  alone  applied  to 
the  naked  soal  of  the  Foot,  infinitely  refresh  the  surbated 
Traveller.  1737  BRACKKN  Farriery  Iinpr.  (1756)  I.  348  He 
will  (if  used  upon  hard  Roads)  become  surbaied  or  beaten  of 
his  Feet  in  a  very  short  Time.  1887  F.  T.  HAVERGAL  Heref. 
Gloss,  s.v.,  As  a  woman  said  of  her  daughter  who  had  walked 
30  miles  to  see  her  :  '  When  her  came  her  was  fine  surbated.1 
C.  transf.  anrl^^. 

1592  in  Lyly's  Wks.  (1902)  I.  478  Vertue  tying  wings  to  the 
thoughts  of  virgins,  swiftnes  becommeth  surbated.  1634  W. 
TiRWHYr  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  291  Doe  you  not  think  my  sighes 
must  needes  be  surbated,  in  going  e\  ery  day  foure  hundred 
leagues?  1661  WEBSTKR  Cure  for  Cuckold  n.  iv,  We  are  all 
.  .at  a  stand, . .  the  music  ceas'd,  and  dancing  surbated. 

tSurbater.  Obs.  rare,  [f.  SURBATE  v.2  + 
-EH  l.]  One  who  wearies  another  out  by  walking. 

1633  B.  Jos  SON  Tale  Tub  iv.  iii,  A  lackey. .or  a  foot-man, 
Wh**  is  the  Surbater  of  a  Clarke  currant. 

1  Surbating,  vbi.  sb.  Obs.  Forms  :  see  SUB- 
BATE  v.  ;  also  6-7  erron.  surbutting.  [f.  SUR 
BATED:  see  -ING'.]  The  action  of  making  the 
hoofs  or  feet  sore  by  walking;  foot-soreness. 

The  definition  in  quot.  1607  3  is  repeated  in  later  works  of 
reference. 

1576  TURBERV.  Vt'tterie  15  That  he  \sc.  a  hound]  is  strong 
..and  able  to  endute  long  without  surbaiting  of  himselfe. 
1591  PKHCIVALL  Sf>.  Diet.,  Des£tadurat  surbating.  1600 
SURKLET  Country  Farm  i.  xxiii.  136  For  surbutting,  boile 
honieand  hogs-grease  in  white  wine.  1607  MAI;  KM  AM  Cavnl, 
in.  (1617)  7  Not  any  of  these  horses  but  will  en-lure  the  hard 
earth  without  surbating  or  lament  sse.  1607  Toi  SKLI,  l'\ntr*f. 
f-iensts  413  Surbating.  .is  a  beating  of  the  Hooue  ayain.it  th-o 
ground.  1759  BROWN  Compl.  l-armer  n. 

Surbeat  e,  variant  of  SUKBATE  v.- 
Surbeaten,  error  for  SUHH.VTKD. 

a  1667  SKINNKK  Etymol.  (1671).  Snrbent^  or  to  be  Sur. 
bcattn. 

t  Surbe  cl,  v .  Obs.  [f.  SUR-  in  the  sense  of 
'  up J  +  BED  sb.  1 2  b  ( -=  under  side  of  a  block  of 
stone).]  trans.  To  set  (a  block  of  stone)  edgeways 
(see  quots.) ;  also,  to  set  (coal)  edgeways  on  a  fire. 

1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  76  They  take  care  to  surbed  the 
stone,  i.e.  set  it  edg-ways  contrary  to  the  posture  it  had  in 
the  bed.  c  1680  Enquiries  2/1  Quarries,  .in  what  order  do 
the  beds  lie?  whether  surbedded  in  work,  or  laid  as  they 
grew  in  the  bed?  1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  iii.  126  If  they 
.  would  have  it  [coal]  burn  quick  and  flame  clear,. .  they  .sur 
bed  it,  i.e.  set  it  edgways,  the  cleaving  way  next  the  fire. 
c  1700  KKSSKFT  MS.  Lansd.  JOJJ  If.  377  To  surbed  coal, 
to  set  it  edgwaies  on  the  fire  that  the  heat  and  flame  may 
cleave  it  and  make  it  burn  with  greater  vehemence.  1712 
J.  MORTON  .\'at.  Hint,  \\nthampt.  116  Let  the  Stones  that 
are  for  Oven-Hearths,  .be  set  Huge-ways,  or  Sur-bedded,as 
the  Masons  speak,  that  is,  the  Position  they  had  in  the 
Earth  inverted,  c  1767  (5.  WHITE  Selborne  iv.  To  Pennant^ 
It  is  a  freestone,  cutting  in  all  directions  ;  yet  has  something 
of  .1  yrain  p.iralltrl  wiih  the  horizon,  and  theiefore  should  not 
be  surbedded.  //'/</.,  «<»/(•,  Surbedding  does  not  succeed  i:i 
our  dry  walls. 

t  Surbra  ve,  -'.  Oh.    [f.  SUR-  +  BRAVE  v.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  very  (  brave  '  or  splendid.   (Cf. 

lillAVK  V.   5.) 

1584  Hi.'osoM  OH  Hartas  Judith,  in.  22  The  Persians 
proud..  With  plate*  of  gold,  surbraved  all  their  bands  [orig. 
Fait  Its  (scaillts  d*or  de  StS  armes  relit;r<\. 

2.  To  excel  in  splendour  or  beauty. 

<ri6oo  W.  FOWLKR  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  I.  377  He  is  to  me  the 
wight  Who^trutlie  surbraues  the  best. 

Surbutting,  erron.  form  of  SURBAITINC. 

Surcar,  rare  obs.  form  of  SIBCAK. 

t  Sui-ca-rk.  Obs.  rarer*.  In  4  surkarc.  [,i. 
AF.  surftirfa  :  see  SUR-  and  CAKK  j*.l  Kxcess. 

13..  C*rwr4/.9&43(9ttt*)i  If  b"  f--»nH..-    .  A  KHM.  .pat  had 
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thre  fete,  or  handis  thre,.  .And  ..siben  anober..pat  want  id 
eyder  fote  or  hand,,  .surkarc  \Cott.  ouercark]  of  kinde  had 
be  tan,  And  kind  was  to  bat  obtr  wan. 

t  Surcarking,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SUR- 
+  CARK  v.  -f  -ING  1.]  Great  trouble  or  distress. 

1:1330  Arth.  c^-  Alerl.  3945  (Kulhing),  pis  ich  seuen,  saun- 
fail  pe  carle  hadde  of  Ipe  batayl. ..Ac  m  al  |>is  surcarkinj* 
Merlin  com  to  Ban,  fre  king. 

Surceance,  -aunce,  var.  SURSEANCE  Oh. 

t  Surcea'Sance.  06s.  Forms  :  6  sursesance, 
7  surcesance,  surceasance.  [f.  SURCEASE  t'., 
after  SUKSEANCE.]  =  SUBSEANCE. 

1585  HOLINSHF.U  Ckron.  II.  Hist*  Scot.  323/2  Being  at  the 
same   time  a  sursesance   made  on   both  sides,.. the    Scots 
ceassed  not  to  make  sundre  inuasions  into  our  realme.   1611 
SI-EEU  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  vii.  §  39  He  was.  .perswaded.  .not 
to  refuse  Saladines  offers  for  a  surceasance  from  hostilitie. 
a  1637  SPOTTISWOOD  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  v.  (1677)  254  She  began 
to  treat  with  both  parties  for  a  surceasance  of  Arms. 

Surcease  (s£is?s},  sb.  arch.  Also  7  -ceasse, 
-cesse.  [f.  next.]  The  action,  or  nn  net,  of  bring 
ing  or  coming  to  an  end  ;  (a)  cessation,  stop  ;  esp. 
(a)  temporary  cessation,  suspension,  or  intermis 
sion,  a.  Const,  of "or  genitive. 

In  mod.  use  often  with  a  reminiscence  of  qu&t.  1605, 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretorie  \\.  (1625)  25  My  request  is  fur 
the  surcease  of  all  this  iarre.     1590  NASHK  ist  Pt.  Pasqitil's 
Apol.  A  4,  Seeking  with  my  hart  a  surcease  of  Armes.     1605 
SHAKS.  Macb.  i.  vii.  4  If  th'  Assassination  Could  tramniell 
vp  the  Consequence,  :md  catch  With  hi->  surcease,  Successe. 
1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pluto's  Trav.  xlix.  (1663)  193  By  ibis 
surcease  of  Trade  the  Custom-houses,  .fell  much  in  their 
Revenue.     1709  MRS.  MANLKY  Secret  Mem.  (1720)  IV.  237 
Nothing  but  Death  can  make  that  Man  desist,  who  sustains 
almost  its  Pangs  without  a  Surcease  of  Diligence,     a  1768 
ERSKINE  lust.  Law  Scot.  iv.  iii.  §  24  Creditors  sometimes 
grant  voluntarily  a  surcease  of  personal  execution  in  behalf 
of  their  debtor,  which  is  commonly  called  a  superscdere. 
1816  SCOTT  Antiq,  xv,  The  crafty  pony  availed  himself  of 
this  surcease  of  discipline  to  twitch  the  rein  out  of  Davle's 
hands.     1845  POE  Raven  10  Vainly  I  had  sought  to  borrow 
From  my  books  surcease  of  sorrow.     1855  MOTLEY  Dutch 
Ref>.  n.  vi.  (1866)254  They  requested  her  Highness  to  order 
a  general  surcease  of  the  Inquisition.   1916  J.  BUCHAN  Hist. 
\\'ar  xciii.  XIII.  53  It  was  carried  on  in  all  weathers,  .with 
no  surcease  of  keenness. 

b.  Const. from. 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixxi.  §  8  Surcease  from  labour 
is  necessarie.  1600  \V.  WATSON  Decacordon,  (1602)  349  A 
surcease  from  all  state  medics.  1643  BAKER  Chron.  (1679) 
194/1 1  he  Duke  of  York . .  commands  a  surcease  from  further 
hostility.  1879  SALA  Paris  Herself  Again  II.  xviii,  Private 
schools  for  boys  give  four  days'  surcease  from  lessons. 

c.  Without  constructjon. 

a  1593  MARLOWE  Ovid's  Elegies  n.  xiv,  Fruites  ripe  will 
fall,  let  springing  things  increase,  Life  is  no  light  price  of 
a  small  surcease.  1601  in  Farr  .V.  /'.  Eliz.  (1845)  II.  430 
O  endles--e  ioy  without  surcease.  171*  in  Maclaurin  Argts. 
ff  Dtcis.  (1774)  5°  After  a  long  surcease,  he  renewed  the 
cause.  1873  LoNGF.  H'ay&ide  inn,  Monk  of  Casal-Mag* 
gtore  137  All  the  while  he  talked  without  surcease.  1881 
Daily  Tfl.  25  Mar.  5/4  There  is  no  surcease  in  the  torrent 
of  Princes . .  who  continue  to  pour  into  the  capital. 

Surcease (sfosrs),  v.  arch.  Forms: a.  5sursese, 
5-6  sursease,  6  surseace.  £.  5  surceese,  (sour- 
cesse),  5-6  surcese,  -cesse,  6  -ces,  -ceas,  -ceace, 
6-7  -ceasse,  8  -cess,  5-  surcease,  [f.  OF.  sursis, 
fern,  sursise  (of.  AF.  sursise  sb.,  omission),  pa. 
pple.  of  surseoir  to  refrain,  delay,  suspend  :— L. 
supersede™  to  SUPERSEDE.  The  spelling  was  at 
an  early  date  assimilated  to  CEASE  (cesse,  ceasse}.] 

1.  intr.  To  leave  off,  desist,  stop,  cease  from 
some  action  (finally  or  temporarily).  (Cf.  SUPER 
SEDE  2  b.)  a.  const,  f  of,  from. 

1428  Lett.  Marg.  Anjou  fy  fy»  Beckin%t<m  (Camden)  40 
Men  sayen  hit  hadde  be  muche  better  for  me  to  have  sur- 
cesed  of  my  service  long  or  this.  14x9  Rolls  of  Par  It.  IV. 
^42/2  The  Tresorer,.,  may  have  in  commaundeinent  by 
Went,  to  sursese  of  any  proces  made.  1433  Ibid.  425/2 
That  the  seide  Collectours.  .sursease  of  eny  levie  to  make. 
^1510  MORK  PJCHS  Wks.  14/1  Wherfore  he  counselled  I'icn-, 
to  surceace  of  study.  1538  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Lift  $ 
Lett.  11902)  II.  159  The  kinoes  pleasure  is  that. .you  do 
Surcese  and  cause  the  partie  to  surces  frome  any  further 
suie.  1549  Rft,  Com.  Prayer^  Ord.  Deacons,  The  Bisshoppe 
shal  sm  cease  from  onlering  that  person.  1597  HOOKEK 
Eccl.  Pol,  v.  xlvii.  §  4  V'ndcr  that  pretense  !o  surcease  from 
prayeis  as  booties  or  fruitles  offices.  1615  BRATHWAIV 
Strappado  (1878)  165  Silke-wormcs.  .Who  do  surcesse  from 
labour  now  and  then.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  258  The  great 
Arch-An^el  ftom  his  warlike  toile  Surceas'd.  1812  CAHY 
Dante,  Pnrg.  xxv.  131  Nor  from  the  task .. Surcease  they. 
1853-8  HAWTHGRXK  En$L  Xote-bks.  (1879)  II.  104,  I.. 
thereupon  surceased  from  my  labor*. 

b.  without  construction  (spec,  to  discontinue 
legal  proceedings). 

1456  Paston  Lett.  I.  390,  I  shal  be  his  servaunt  and 
youres  unto  such  lyme  asyewoll  comande  me  to  sursese 
and  leve  of.  1479  Ibid.  III.  257  My  Lord  of  Ely  desyred 
myn  oncle  as  well  as  you  to  surcease.  1544  CRANMER  Let. 
in  Misc.  Writ.  (Parker  Soc.)  411  For  the  better  expedition 
of  the  matter,  I  have  sent  to  the  dean  of  the  arches,  com 
manding  him  to  surcease  therein.  1586  A.  DAY  Engl.  Sf<.  re~ 
tone  \.  (1625)  13  Wishing  vnto  you  and  yours  as  much  happi- 
nesse  as  myselfe  am  clogged  with  carefumes,  I  surcease.  1596 
>M  Nst-R  F.  Q.  iv.  ii.  19  In  stead  of  praying  them  surcease, 
They  did  much  more  their  cruelty  encrease.  1637-50  Row 
Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc )  440,  I  might  relate  many  others, 
..but  I  surceasse.  a  1653  HHOME  Caveat  (,'anf.  Weeded  iv. 
i,  Hector.,  held  up  his  brazen  lance,  In  .signal  that  both 
armies  should  surcease.  1671  K.  PHILLIPS  Reg.  Xtitss.  ii, 
To  slay  and  Surcease  and  no  further  prosecute  or  proceed 
-i^.uijst  the  Complainant.  1859  SINGLETON  I'irgil  x.  1260 
Sutceasc.  I  now  am  renting,  doomed  to  die. 


SURCEASING. 

c.  coiibt.  inf. 

1535  CROMWELL  in  Munimun  Life  $  Lett.  (.1902)  I.  420 
His  graces  pleasure  is  that  ye  shall  surcease  any  farther  to 
yntermedle  with  the.  .landes  belongyng  to  the  Kusshopriche 
of  ilereford.  1542  UDALL  Etastn.  Afioph.  231  b,  Onles.se 
thei  would  surceasse  so  to  abuse  hym.  1553  T.  WILSON 
Rhet.  (1580)  193,  I  will  surcesse  to  talk  any  further  of  this 
matter.  1615  BRATHWAIT  Strappado,  etc.  (1878)  254  Beasts 
to  their  caues  resort,  surcease  to  prey.  1671  MILTON  Sum- 
son  404  She  surceas'd  not  day  nor  night  To  storm  me  over- 
watch't,  and  wearied  out.  1708  _f.  PHILIPS  Cyder  i,  364  Pre 
vent  the  Morning  Star  Assiduous,  nor  with  the  Western 
Sun  Surcease  to  work.  1802  SIKUTHEHS  Poor  Man's  Sa/>- 
bath  ix,  Till  yonder  orbs  surcease  t'  admeasure  nights  and 
days,  1863  W.  K.  KKI.LV  Curies.  Indo-European  Tradit. 
i.  7  They  could  never  surcease  to  fee!  the  liveliest  interest 
in  those  wonderful  meteoric  changes. 

fd.  transf.  To  forbear,  omit  (to  do  something). 

1541  UDALL  Erasin.  Affflt.  Pref.,  &  so  forth  of  the  other 
writers  whiche  I  surcease  by  name  to  speake  of.  1577  HAR 
RISON  England  \\.  xiii.  [xvii.J  (1877)  i.  291,  I  might  take 
occasion  to  tell  of  the.  .voiages  made  into  >trange  countries 
by  Englishmen. .but ..  I  surctase  to  speake  of  them.  1610 
HEALEY  St.  Aug.  dtie  of  Cod  (1620)  246  Tertullian.  .wrote 
much  :  which  being  recorded  I  surcease  to  recount. 

2.  To  come  to  an  end,  be  discontinued  ;  to  cease. 

1439  in  Antiq.  Repertory  (1780)  III.  274  That  all  manere 
of  processe .  .in  the  mesne  tyme  surcese.  a  1513  FABYAN 
Chron.  vi.  clxxi.  (iSn)  167  He.  .seased  that  Kyngdom,  and 
ioyned  it  to  his  owne  of  West  Saxons,  by  whiche  reason  the 
Kyngdome  of  Mercia  surst'a--ed.  1533-4  ^ct  25  //''«•  ' "///, 
c.  21  §  2  All  suche  pen.siones  censes  portions  and  peter- 
pense, .  .shall  frome  hense  forthe  clerely  surce-se  and  never 
more  be  levyed.  1600  HAKI.UYT  I'oy.  (1810)  III.  36  It  may 
..bee  thought  that  this  course  of  the  sea  doth  sometime 
surcease  ..because  it  is  not  discerned  nil  along  the  Coast  of 
America,  a  1633  T.  TAYLOK  God's  Judgem.  r.  i.  xv.  (1642) 
48  That  the  cause  being  taken  away,  the  effect  also  might 
surcease.  1675  E.  WILSON  Spadacr.  Dunelin.  15  These 
\sc.  Rain  or  SNOW]  surceasing  the  Springs  also  become  dry. 
c  1750  SHENSTONE  Ruind  Abbey  2^8  Nor  yet  surceas'd  with 
John's  disastrous  fate  Pontificfury  !  1860  MOTLKY  \\-therl. 
vi.  I.  322  Intrigues  and  practices.. would  of  necessity  sur 
cease.  1898  HARDY  li-'essex  Pot-ins  146  When  I  surcease, 
Through  whom  alone  lives  she,  Ceases  my  Love, 

3.  trans.  To  desist  from,  discontinue  ;    to  give 
up,  abandon    (a   course    of  action,  etc.);   also,  to 
refrain  from.     (Cf.  SUPERSEDK  2.) 

1464-9  Plnmptott  Corr.  (Camden)  25  To  cause  the  said 
Thomas  &  Richard  to  surcease  &  leave  theire  said  threat- 
nings.  1493  Ibid,  105,  I  caused  them  to  surcease  thtr  pur- 
posse  unto  the  tyme  I  had  wrytten  to  you,  &  known 
your  mynd.  1544  in  Set.  Cases  Crt.  Requtsts  (Selden  Soc.) 
97  Olyuer  shall  withtlrawe  &  surseace  all  maner  hi> 
suettes  and  accions.  1577-87  HoLiNSHEDCA;»».  111.813  7 
That  it  might  please  him  to  surcease  his  cruell  kind  of 
warre,  in  burning  of  townes  and  villages.  1590  SI'ENSKK 
F.  Q.  in.  iv.  31  The  «'aues.  .their  rage  surceast.  1607 
DEKKER  Hist.  Sir  T.  ll'yat  Wks.  1873  III.  99  Surcease 
your  armes,  discharge  your  Souldiers.  1621  HUKION  An<it. 
Mel.  Democr.  to  Rdr.  49  (If  he]  prosecute  his  cause,  he  is 
consumed,  if  he  surcease  his  suite  he  looseth  all.  ti  16481,11. 
HERBERT  Hen.  V III  (1683)  40  It  was  resolved  to  surcease 
the  War  for  this  Year,  Winter  now  beginning  to  enter.  1658 
W.  BURTON  Itin,  Anton.  140  For  my  part  I  surcease  all 
farther  enquiry.  1710  Port:  Iliad  xxm.  970  Greece. .  Hade 
share  the  honours  and  surcease  the  strife.  0x774  TUCKER 
Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  514  Did  he  surcease  the  common  civili 
ties.,  would  he  have  better  leisure  to  perform  more  impor 
tant  services?  1820 SCOTT  Abi-ot  xiv,  The  hobby-horse  sur 
ceased  his  capeiing.  1897  F.  THOMPSON  AVw  Poems  219 
[She]  had  surceased  her  tyranny. 

•f  b.   To  give  up,  resign  (a  position  or  office). 

[Cf.  quot.  c  1435  s.v.  SURCEASING  vbl.  sb.  i.] 

1552  Lit.  Ran.  Etiw.  VI  (Roxb.)  II.  432  Thechaunccllour 
of  th'  augmentation  was  willed  to  surceasse  his  commission, 
geven  him  the  thiid  ycare  of  our  raigne. 

•f-4.  To  put  a  slop  to,  bring  to  an  end,  cause  to 
cease  ;  to  stay  (legal  proceedings^.  Obs. 

^1435  in  Kingsford  Chron.  Lond.  (1905)  48  For  as  much 
as  the  Kyng  was  changtd  all  plecs  in  euery  place  weren 
sincesed.  1490  Act  4  Hen.  /-'//,  c.  20,  No  release,  .be. . 
available  or  eflectuell  to  lette  or  to  surceace  the  seid  accipn. 
1594  STENSER  Amoretti  xi,  All  paine  hath  end,,  .but  mine 
no  price  nor  prayer  may  surcease.  1594  KVD  Conw/M  i. 
220  If  gentle  Peace  Discend  not  soone,  uursorrowes  to  sur 
cease,  Latium..  will  be  destroyd,  1692  tr.  $.ittust  •}•*  'Tis 
death  not  torment  that  .suiceases  all  our  Mi.seiies.  1695 
TKMTLK  Hist.  Eng.  (1699)  174  The  abrogating  or  suiceasing 
the  Judiciary  Power,  exercised  by  the  Bishops. 

•f"  b.  To  cause  to  de^isty/w;/  some  action.  rarf~l, 

1791  COVVPEH  Iliad  xv.  311  Ajax  me -.  hath  with  a  stone 
Suictas'd  from  fight,  smiting  me  on  the  breast. 

f  5.  To  put  off,  defer;  to  delay  till  the  end  of, 
overpass  (the  lime  for  doing  something).  Cbs.  rare. 

1531  Dial,  on  Laivs  Eng.  n.  xxxvi.  74  When  the  oidinarie 
hathe  surcessed  his  lyme  he  bathe  foste  his  pjwer.  1560 
[see  SURCEASING  vbl.  sb.  3],  a  1693  Cry  u  barfs  Rabelais  in. 
xl.  332,  I  dtfer,  protract,,  .suieease,,. and  shift  off,  the 
Time  of  giving  a  Definitive  Sentence. 

t  Surcea  senient.  Obs.rare-*.  [f. SCBCEASE 
v.  +  -MENT.]  =  SURCEASE  sl>. 

a  1641  MOUNTAGU  Acts  %  Mon  ii.  (1642)  145  The  surcease- 
ment  of  Cyrus  Edict,  and  the  Temples  building,  during 
most  part  of  Cambyses  reigne. 

Surceasing1  (s&isrsirj),  vbl.  sb.  arch.  [f.  $un- 
ri  A>K  v.  +  -ING  *.]  The  action  of  the  verb  SUHCEASK. 

1.  The  action  of  leaving  off  or  desisting  fioni 
some  proceeding. 

t  In  quot.  c  1435.  ceasing  to  occupy  a  position,  resignation. 

c  1435  in  Kingsford  Chron.  Loud.  (1905)  20  A  copye  to  be 
delyuered  to  hym  off  his  Resignyng  and  Surcesyng.  M73 
Roilt  of  Parlt.  VI.  65/2  So  that.,  there  be  a  peipetuafl 
;>ursesyng  for  and  of  any  ftrther  execution  of  .my  such 
Sentence.  1579  NORTHBKOOKE  Dicing  (1843;  38  Sleep  i-  a 
nfOMifif  °f  -T'I  'he  senres  from  trail'!.  1579  FLNTON 
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Guicciard.  (1618)  357  That  between  the  Pope  and  Alphonso 
d'Este,  there  should  be  a  surceassing  of  armes  at  the  least 
for  sixe  moneths.  1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  i.  xiv.  §  3  His 
surceasing  to  speake  to  the  world  since  the  publishing  of 
the  Gospell.  1600  SURFLET  Country  Farm  vu.  Ixvi.  897 
The  birde.. growing  melancholike,  as  by  surceasing  and 
abstaining  to  sing.  1818  COI.EBROOKE  Obligations  40  For 
bearance  of  a  suit  for  a  specific. -time,  or  surceasing  of  a 
suit. 

t  2,  The  action  of  putting  a  stop  to  something. 

1553  BRENDE  Q.  Curtius  x.  223  It  was  agreed,  .that  Em- 
bassadours  shuld  be  sent.. for  the  surcesstng  of  all  strife. 
1579  SPENSER  Let.  Harvey  Poet.  Wks.  (1912)  635/2  They 
haue  proclaimed .  .a  generall  surceasing  and  silence  of  balde 
Rymers. 

t  3.   The  action  of  putting  off  or  deferring.   Obs. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Coinm.  389  They. .  wil.  .maruel 
at  this  long  delay  and  surceasing. 

So  Surcea'sing  ppl.  a.  (in  quot.,  gradually 
ceasing,  abating,  diminishing). 

1881  R.  BUCHANAN  God  fy  Man  II.  250  The  seas  came 
along  with  slowly  surceasing  force. 

t  Surcept,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  SUR-  +  -cept  in 
intercept,  ?  after  surcease.]  trans.  To  intercept. 

1579  FEXTON  Guicciard.  vi.  306  He  had  iust  occasion  to 
doubt  of  them,  .by  the  testimonie  of  certeine  letters.. newly 
surcepted. 

Surceyance,  variant  of  SUKSEANCE  Obs. 

Surch,  rare  obs.  form  of  SEARCH. 

1663  G%  Fox  in  Jml.  Friends'  Hist.  Soc.  Oct.  (1914)  149 
Cornall  Kerby  sent  solgers  to  burch  in  boxes,  .for  mee. 

t  Surcharge,  sbl-  Sc.  Obs.  Also  sowrcharge. 
[Variant  (formed  by  substitution  of  prefix  Sun-)  of 
SURCHARGE,  sense  i,  or  sucharge  (see  quot.  1489 
below,  and  Cath.  Angl.  371/1  'A  Sucharge,  impo- 
mentnm  ').]  An  additional  or  second  disli  or  course. 
Also  Jiff. 

1489  Barbonr's  Bruce  xvt.  458  (Edinb.  MS.)  That  sowr- 
chargis  \Camh.  jl/S.  sucharge,  cd.  Hart  snbcharge]  to 
charqand  wes.  c  1500  KENNEDY  Passion  of  Christ  258  Till 
all  his  sair  he  soucht  na  saw  bot  ane,  The  quhilk  wes  ded, 
as  surcharge  till  his  sorrow.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixvii. 
19  Off  quhais  subchettis  \t\r.  quhois  surcharge]  sour  is  the 
sals, 

Surcharge  (sdMtJudg),  sb2  [f.  next,  or  ad.  F. 
surcharge  (from  i6thc.) :  seeSuR-  and  CHARGE^.] 

1.  A  pecuniary  charge  in  excess  of  the  usual  or 
just  amount ;  an  additional  or  excessive  pecuniary 
charge;   =  OVERCHARGE  sb.  2. 

1601  F.  TATE  fiousek.  Ord.  E<hv.  //,  §  67.  (1876)  48  So  as 
the  cuntry.  .may  not  wax  deere  by  surcharge  without  reson. 
1646  W.  HTGHES  Afirr.  Justices  i.  §  5  Sherriffs,  who  too 
high  charge  the  people,  by  a  surcharge  upon  the  people  of 
horses,  or  of  doggs.  1686  tr.  Ch&rditfl  Coronal.  Solyman, 
95  She  besought  him  to  remit  the  Surcharge  which  he  had 
laid  upon  the  poor  Armenians.  -&12.S porting  Mag.  XXXIX. 
101  A  surcharge  made  on  him  for  lol.  1838  ARNOLD  Hist. 
Rome  I.  xvii.  351  It  might  happen.. that  no  property  tax 
was  levied,  and  in  that  case  the  censor's  surcharge,  or  over 
valuation,  would  have  been  inoperative.  1896  Allbntfs 
Syst.  Jffd.  I.  486  A  history  of  fistula,  .does  not  call  for  sur 
charge  [in  life  assurancej. 

b.  Equity.  The  act  of  showing  an  omission  in 
an  account,  or  a  statement  showing  this  :  cf.  SUR 
CHARGE  v.  i  b. 

a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  8  Apr.  1687,  The  accompt  was  at 
last  brought  to  one  article  of  the  surcharge,  and  referr'd  to 
a  Master.  1754  LD.  HARUWICKE  in  Vezey  Reports  (1773)  II. 
566  The  court  takes  it  as  a  slated  account,  and  establishes 
it :  but  if  any  of  the  parties  can  shew  an  omission,  for  which 
credit  ought  to  be,  that  is  a  surcharge:  or  if  any  thing  is 
inserted,  that  is  a  wrong  charge,  he  is  at  liberty  to  shew  it, 
and  that  is  falsification.  1884  Law  Rep.  27  Chanc.  Div. 
in  The  Defendant  carried  in  a  complete  account,  and  the 
Plaintiffs  carried  in  a  surcharge. 

C.  A  charge  made  by  an  auditor  upon  a  public 
official  in  respect  of  an  amount  improperly  paid  by 
him  :  cf.  SUHCHARGK  v.  i  c. 

1879  Daily  News  25  Mar.  4/6  They  charge  interest  on  the 
advances,  and  this  interest  the  auditor  has  disallowed.  It 
would  therefore  fall  on  the  members  of  the  Board  as  a  sur 
charge. 

2.  Law.  (tr.  law-L.   sitperoneratioC]     The  over 
stocking  of  a  common  or  forest:  see  SURCHARGE 
v.  2.  Obs.  exc.  ffist. 

1569  in  S'hampton  Crt.  Leet  Rec.  (1905)  I.  53  To  ye  grcate 
Surchardgeof  y  -  said  comon.  1598  MAN  WOOD  Lawes  Forest 
xiv.  84  To  inquire,  .what  number  of  Acres,  the  place  of  Com 
mon,  wherein  the  surcharge  is  supposed  to  be  made,  doth 
containe.  a  1634  COKK  Inst.  n.  (1642)  370  A  writ  dc  si-cunda. 
superQneratitine\y*.\h.  .onely  against  the  in,  against  whom  the 
writ  was  brought,  and  which  were  particularly  charged  with 
surcharge  in  the  writ.  I  bid.  iv.lxxui.  (1648)  293  Surchargeof 
the  Forest[seeSuRCHARCEr.  2].  1768  BLACKSTONE  Comw.  in. 
xvL  239  If,  after  the  admeasurement  has  thus  ascertained  the 
right,  the  same  defendant  surcharges  the  common  again,  the 
plaintiff  may  have  a  writ  of  second  surcharge,  de  secunda 
supcronerationC)  which  is  given  by  the  statute  Westm.  2. 
13  Kdw.  I.  c.  8.  1797  JACOB  Law  Dict.t  Surcharge  of 
Common. 

3.  An    additional    or   excessive    'charge*,   load, 
burden,  or  supply  (of  something  material  or  imma 
terial)  ;    =  OVERCHARGED,  i. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  \.  ii.  (1632)  3  Being  otherwise  full, 
and  over-plunged  in  sorrow,  the  least  surcharge  brake  the 
bounds  and  barren  of  patience.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's 
Mor.  200  Adding  as  it  were  some  olde  surcharge  to  their 
toils  and  fooleries.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  To  the 
King  §  14  The  great  guantitie  of  Bookes  maketh  a  shewe 
- -of  superfluitie. .,  which  surcharge  neuerihelesse  is  not  to 
be  remedied  by  making  no  more  booke<,  but  by  making  more 
good  books.  1626  —  Sylva  §  228  The  Aire,  after  it  hath 
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receiued  a  Charge,  doth  not  receiue  a  Surcharge,  or  greater 
Charge,  with  like  Appetite,  as  it  doth  the  first  Charge. 
a  1683  OWEN  Chamber  of  Imagery  viii.  (1870)  34  The  send 
ing  of  missionaries,  as  they  call  them,  or  a  surcharge  of 
friars  from  their  over-numerous  fraternities.  1683  BURNET 
tr.  M ore's  Utopia.  \\.  (1684)  125  When  Nature  is  eased  of  any 
surcharge  that  oppresses  it.  1746  Phil.  Trans.  XLIV.  712 
After  the  Gun-barrel  and  Phial  have  been  sufficiently  ex 
cited,.,  the  Surcharge  is  dissipated;  so  that  the  continuing 
.  the  Motion,  .ever  so  long  after  the  Saturation  is  complete, 
does  not  increase  the  electrical  Force.  1769  BLACKSTONE 
Coinm,  iv.  323  Any  surcharge  of  punishment  on  persons 
adjudged  to  penance,  so  as  to  shorten  their  lives.  1803 
JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  loThe  surcharge  of  the  learned, 
might  in  time  be  drawn  off  to  recruit  the  laboring  class  of 
citizens.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trop.  Diseases  xxii.  339  A  sur 
charge  of  aliment  and  alcohol. 

4.  The  action  of  surcharging  or  condition  of  being 
surcharged;  overloading. 

1625  BACON  Ess.)  /'/aw/a^Vwis1  (Arb.)  534  Send  Supplies,  .so, 
as  the  Number  may  Hue  well,  in  the  Plantation,  and  not  by 
.Surcharge  be  in  Penury.  1793  BED Dors  Calculus  204  Pre 
venting  the  surcharge  of  oxygene  in  the  blood.  1799  Med. 
Jriil.  II.  385  Cases  of  surcharge,  retention,  or  indigestion. 
1822-7  GOOD  Study  Med.  (1829)  IV.  645  Atonic  apoplexy., 
is  more  a  result  of  vascular  debility  than  of  vascular  sur 
charge.  1882  BAIN  Jas.  Mill  vi.  304  Mill,  whose  mind  was 
. .  in  a  state  of  surcharge  upon  the  question  of  free  enquiry. 

5.  An  additional  mark  printed  on  the  face  of  a 
postage-stamp,  esp.   for  the  purpose  of  changing 
its  face  value. 

1881  Stamp-Collectors  Ann.  15  In  that  of  10  cents  the 
surcharge  is  found  sometimes  wiih  and  sometimes  without 
the  word  cents.  Ibid.  24  The  V.  R.  surcharge  was  also 
imitated.  1914  F.  J.  MELVILLE  Postage  Stamps  19  The 
..most  important  of  the  additions  to  a  stamp  is  the  'over 
print  '  or  'surcharge'. 

6.  Ceramics.    '  A   painting  in   a  lighter  enamel 
over  a  darker  one  which  forms  the  ground*  (Cent. 
Diet.  1891). 

Surcharge  (sJbtJaudg),  v.  [a.  OF.  snrchargtr\ 
see  SUB-  and  CHARGE  v.  Cf.  Pr.f  Sp.  sobrecargar •, 
It,  sopraccaricare^  Pg.  sobrecarrtgar.] 

1.  trans.  To  charge  (a   person)  too  much  as  a 
price    or    payment ;  to  overburden  with  expense, 
exactions,  etc. ;  to  subject  to  an  additional  or  extra 
charge  or  payment. 

1429  Rolls  of  Pat  It.  IV.  352/1  Diverse  Customers,  .standen 
surcharged,  and  in  vveie  to  be  surcharged  in  hire  accomptes. 
1475  Bk.  Noblesse  (Roxb.)  75  How  that  men  usurpen . .  in  sur- 
chargeyng  them  unduelie.  1587  HARRISON  England  \\.  xiii. 
(1877)  I.  260  To  surcharge  the  rest  of  the  parish,  &  laie  more 
burden  vpon  them.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  ix.  vi.  §  8  John 
W'hitgift  succeeding  in  the  Arch-Bishoprick,  found  it  much 
surcharged  in  the  valuation,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  17  Sept. 
1655,  The  taxes  were  so  intolerable,  .surcharged  as  that 
county  had  been,  .during  our  unnatural  war.  1798  Anti- 
Jacobin  i  Jan.,  And  sorely  to  surcharge  the  Duke  I  trowe 
he  was  ne  slack.  1812  Examiner  7  Sept.  570/2  The  Sur 
veyor  .  .for  Assessed  Taxes,  .surcharges  him.  1845  McCuL- 
LOCH  Taxation  I.  iv.  (1852)  127  On  this  principle,  farmers 
who  are  undertaxed  should  be  surcharged. 

b.  Rqiiity.  To  show  an  omission  in  (an  account'; ; 
absol.  to  show  that  the  accounting  party  ought  to 
have  charged  himself  with  more  than  he  has. 

1754  LD.  HARDWICKK  in  Vezey  Reports  (1773)  II.  566  A 
liberty  to  surcharge  and  falsify  these  several  staled  accounts. 
1826  WH EATON  Rep.  Cases  Supreme  Crt.  U.S.  XI.  256  If 
..the  defendant  plead. .a  settled  account,  the  plaintiff  may 
surcharge,  by  alleging  and  proving  omissions  in  the  account, 
or  may  falsify,  by  showing  errors  in  some  of  the  items 
stated  in  it. 

c.  To  make  a  charge  upon  (a  public  official  or 
body)  in  respect  of  an  amount  improperly  paid  by 
him  ;  hence,  to  disallow  (an  item  of  expenditure  in 
an  account). 

1885  Manch.  Exam.  13  Apr.  5/3  The  Auditor  had  given 
notice  to  the  Guardians,  .of  his  intention  to  surcharge  them 
with  an  amount  of  ,£157.  1885  M.  STANHOPE  Sp.  Ho.  Com- 
tnons  ii  Aug.,  If  any  item  of  expenditure  is  illegal  it  is 
liable  to  be  surcharged  by  the  auditor.  1901  Westm.  Caz. 
ii  Jan.  3/2  The  School  Board  was  surcharged  by  the 
auditor  in  1885  in  respect  of  illegal  Science  and  Art  classes. 

2.  Law.    To    overstock    (a    common,    etc.)     by 
putting  more  cattle  into  it  than  the  person  has  a 
right  to  do  or  than  the  pasture  will  sustain.     Also 
ahsol.    Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1480  Cov.  Leet  Bk.  456  That  the  lawe  of  the  lande  ys  that 
the  lorde  of  the  soyle  may  surcharge  and  put  J>erin  what 
noumber  hit  lykes.  a  1500  Bronte  Bk.  164  }e  schall  enquere 
..^ef  ony  manesnrchargeth  yowre  comune.  isgSMASwoou 
Lawes Forest  xiv.  83  If  he.. do  surcharge  the  comon  with  so 
many  beasts,  that  the  wild  beasts  of  the  kings  Forrest  can 
not  haue  Sufficient  feed  there,  a  1634  COKK  lust.  iv.  Ixxiit. 
(1648)  293  Surcharge  of  the  Forest.  Snperoncratia  Forestx, 
is  when  a  Commoner  in  the  Forest  putteth  on  more  Beasts 
than  he  ought,  and  so  surchargeth  the  Forest.  axjj6  in 
Burrow  Reports  IV.  2431  Where  a  Commoner  was  intitled 
to  Common  for  a  certain  Number  of  Cattle,  .there  if  he  sur 
charged,  another  Commoner  might  distrain. 

3.  To   put   an  additional  or  excessive  (physical) 
burden  or  weight  upon  ;  to  overload,  weigh  down. 

1582  STANYHURST  sEueis  n.  (Arb.)  60  When  shee  shaw 
Priamus  yoouthlyk  surcharged  in  armoure.  1600  HOLLAND 
Livy  vn.  xxiii.  265  The  Gaules  being  surcharged  with  dartes 
either  sticking  through  their  bodies,  or  fast  set  in  their 
shields,  and  so  weighing  them  downe.  c  1600  D  AVI  SON  Ps. 
xxiii.  in  Fair  S.  P.  Eliz.  (1845)  II.  320  Thou  my  board  with 
messes  large  Dost  surcharge.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks 
(1621)  33  As  was  the  greatest  servant  of  Christ,  Peter,  sur 
charged  with  two  chaines.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  58  O  fair 
Plant,,  .with  fruit  surcharg'd,  Deigns  none  to  ease  thy  load 
and  taste  thy  sweet  ?  1671  —  Samson  728  Like  a  fair  flower 
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surcharg'd  with  dew.  1706  J.  PHILIPS  Cf  realm  125  Yv'hilsl 
black  pots  walk  the  round  with  laughing  Ale  Surcharg'd. 
'753  RICHARDSON  Grandison  (17811  VI.  liii.  347  Her  eyes.. 
surcharged,  as  I  may  say,  with  tears  of  joy.  1811  Glenbervie 
Jrnls.dgio)  138  A  round  hat  surcharged  with  feathers.  1869 
SPURGEON  Treas.  Dnv,  Ps.  xxv.  17  A  lake  surcharged  with 
water  by  enormous  floods. 

b.   With  reference  to  surfeit   of  food  or  drink. 
Alaojtf. 

1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  182  The  defendants  of 
the  Castle.. surcharged  themselues.  .with  excesse  both  of 
meat  and  drink.  z6u  VENNER  Via  Recta  viii.  (ed.  2}  190 
They . .  greatly  erre . .  that . .  pressc  and  surcharge  iheir  bodies 
with  ouer-much  meat,  a  1644  QUARLES  Sol.  Recant.  Sol.  xi. 
79  Thou  mayst  surcharge  as  well  as  sterve  The  soile  ;  But 
wise  men  know  what  seed  will  serve.  1784  COWPER  Tiroc. 
20  Stili  to  be  fed,  and  not  to  be  surcharged. 

C.  To  charge  to  excess  with  moisture,  a  sub 
stance  in  solution,  or  the  like. 

1611  SPEED  Tkeat.  Gt.  Brit.  xix.  (1614)  37/1  The  Fenny 
[soil]  surcharged  with  waters.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humphry  Ct. 
4  July,  A  gross  stagnated  air,  surcharged  with  damps  from 
vaults.  i798^'w;T'.  Prov.  Moray  \\\.  127  All  the  water  seems 
surcharged  with  iron.  1803  MALTHUS  Popul.  it.  ii.  (1806)  I. 
339  The  seeds  with  which  every  wind  is  surcharged  sow  the 
ground  thickly  with  firs.  1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  $ 
Art  II.  261  The  whole  of  the  identical  electricity  that  sur 
charges  one  side  of  a  phial.  1816  WORDSW.  French.  Army 
in  Russia  n.  7  Winter's  breath  surcharged  with  sleety 
showers.  1849  CLARIDCE  Cold  Water  Cure  109  When  the 
body  is  surcharged  with  heat.  1867  LYELL  Princ.  Geol. 
(ed.  10)  I.  11.  xv.  330  Winds  blowing  from  the  sea  are 
generally  surcharged  with  moisture.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst. 
hied.  III.  163  The  blood. .was  always  found  surcharged 
with  urates. 

fig.  1884  Munch.  E.raiu.  17  May  4/7  Such  words. .are 
surcharged  with  a  certain  amount  of  invidiousness. 

4.  In  non-physical  senses :  To  weigh  down,  over 
burden  ;  to  bear  heavily  upon. 

1581  LAMBAKDE  Eiren.  \.  ix.  (1602)  41  The  Commission  of 
the  peace,  .surcharged  with  vaine  recitals.  1592  KVD  Sp, 
Trag.  in.  vil,  Mine  exclaimes,  that  haue  surcharged  the  aire 
With  ceasles  plaints.  x6ix  SPEED  Theat.  Gt.  Brit,  xxxix. 
(1614)  78/2  Surcharged  and  over- worne  with  the  troublesome 
toyles..of  warre.  1635  JACKSON  Creed  vm.  ii.  §  2  To  sur 
charge  our  ordinary  humane  conditions  with  the  extra 
ordinary  estate  of  a  servant,  .this  was  that  unexpressible 
humiliation.  1643  MILTON  Divorce  v.  11  When  human  frailty 
surcharg'd,  is  at  such  a  losse.  a  1684  LEIGHTOS  Comm.  / 
Pet.  iii,  15  The  greatest  affairs  surcharge  him  [sc.  God]  not 
and  the  very  smallest  escape  him  not. 

b.  To    oppress   or  overwhelm    (with    emotion, 
sorrow,  or  suffering). 

1566  DHANT  Wail.  Hieremie  v.  in  Horace  etc.  Lij,  Our 
hearte  with  sadntsse  is  surchargde.  1588  GREENE  Pandosto 
(1843)  23  Surcharged  before  with  extreame  joy  and  now 
suppressed  with  heavie  sorrowe.  1590  MARLOWE  and  Pt. 
'1'atnbnrl.  HI.  i,  loue  surchardg'd  with  pity  of  our  wrongs. 
1647  WARD  Simple  Cobler  (1843)  54  M>'  heart  is  surcharged, 
I  can  no  longer  forbear,  a  1649  LJR^'MM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems 
Wks.  (1711)  32  Sur-charg'd  with  grief,  fraught  with  annoy. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xn.  373  Discerning  Adam  with  such  joy 
Surcharg'd.  1804  WORDSW.  Vaudracour  $  Julia  50  Till 
his  spirit  sank,  Surcharged,  within  him.  1835  MAFRYAT 
Jacob  Faithful  xviii,  My  heart  was  too  much  surcharged . . 
my  grief  found  vent  1904  M.  HKWLKTT  Queens  Onair  n. 
x,  Had  she  been  less  charged  with  them  [sc.  troubles)  she 
had  been  warier;  but  she  was  indeed  surcharged. 

c.  pass.  To  have  an  excess  of  inhabitants,  in 
mates,  or  members. 

1572  Act  14  Eliz.  c.  5  §  40  Yf  it  shall  chaunce  any  Cytie. . 
to  have  in  yt  moore  poore  Folkes  then  the  Inhabitauntes 
thereof  shalbe  able  to  releve.-uppon  Certyfycate  thereof 
made,  and  of  the  number  and  names  of  the  persones  with 
which  they  be  so  surchardged,  [etc.].  1637  KARL  STIRLING 
Domes-day  v.  v,  Else  th'  earth  surcharge  would  starve  her 
nurslings  soon.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  \\.  836  Least  Heav'n 
surcharg'd  with  potent  multitude  Might  hap  to  move  nev/ 
broiles.  1793  Gouv.  MORRIS  in  Sparks  Life  <y  Writ.  (1832) 
II.  370  Already  the  prisons  are  surcharged.  1837  P.  KEITH 
Bot.  Lex.  146  This  analysis  brings  him  down  to  the  several 
classes  of  the  first  grand  group,  which,  from  their  number, 
are  prevented  from  being  surcharged  with  too  many  tribes 
or  families.  1913  FRAZER  Scapegoat  v.  226  An  atmosphere 
surcharged  \viih  devils. 

f5.  To  make  an  overwhelming  attack  upon  :  see 
CHANGE  v.  22.  Obs. 

1588  Kvn  Househ.  Philos.  Wks.  (1901)  239,  I  beheld  a  little 
Kidde   surchargd,   pursued,  and  anon   ouertaken    by   two   • 
swift  Grey-hounds.     1396  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  ix.  30  Foure 
charged  two,  and  two  surcharged  one. 

6.  To  print  nn  additional  mark  on  the  face  of  (a 
postage-stamp),  esp.  for  the  purpose  of  changing 
its  value. 

1870  J  E.  GRAY  Catal.  Postage  Stumps  (ed.  5)  169  Value 
surcharged  in  coloured  ink.  1870  Routfa/fts  Ev.  Boy's 
Ann  Feb.,  Suppl.  3/1  Current  adhesives,  surcharged  with 
service.  1881  Stamp-Collector's  Ann.  14  A  new  value  of  8 
cents  has  been  created  by  surcharging  the  12  cents  with  8 
cents  in  black.  Ibid.  16  A  50  reis  stamp,  green,,  .surcharged 
Guine  in  black. 

Hence  Surchar'ging  vbl.  sb.  (also  attnb.}. 

1508  MANWOOD  Lawes  Forest  xiv.  82  The  surcharging  of 
the  Forrest  with  more  beasts  then  they  may  Common  withall. 
i6ozCAREW  Cornwall  l.  23  b,  Let  not  the  owners  commend 
able  Industrie,  turne  to  their  surcharging  preiudice.  i6aj 
[E.  MISSELDKN]  Free  Trade  130  The  Sur-chargmg  of  the 
Cloih  Trade.  1768  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  m.  xvi.  238  1  his 
injury  by  surcharging  can  properly  speaking  only  happen, 
where  the  common  is  appendant  or  appurtenent.  1881 
Stains-Collector's  Ann.  16  By  the  last  mail  we  are  informed 
that  the  surcharging  has  again  ceased.  1889  Spectator  27 
Apr.  568/1  Easements  in  that  direction  will  only  tend  to  the 
surcharging  of  rents. 

Surcharged  (sRitJaud^d),  ///.  a.     [f.  prec.  + 
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-ED1.]    Overburdened,  overloaded,  charged  to  ex 
cess.    Also/%'.    (Inquot.  1837  =  SUPERHEATED  i.) 

1615  BRATHWAIT  Strappado  (1878)  100  Surcharged  brests 
must  needs  their  greefes  expresse.  a  1658  SLISGSBV  Diary 
(1836)  201, 1  found  no  Billows,  .to  endanger  the  passage  of  my 
late  surcharged  vessel.  1681  FLAVEI.  Right.  Man's  Ref.  vi. 
197  Causing  the  designs  of  the  wicked,  like  a  surcharged  gun, 
to  recoil  upon  and  destroy  themselves.  1798  S.  &  HT.  LEL: 
Canterb.  T.  II.  283  The  surcharged  heart  cannot  resist., 
unmerited  kindness.  1822-7  Gooo  Study  Med.  (1829)  I.  135 
[Thirst]  is.  .intolerable  on  a  surcharged  stomach.  1837  Civii 
Engin.  <y  Arck.  Jrnl.  I.  26/2  The  steam  being  saturated 
with  heat,  .this  surcharged  steam  becomes  a  floating  agent. 
1849  ALISON  Hist.  Eur.  II.  viii.  §  18.  247  Quarries,  .em 
ployed  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  the  bones  in  the  surcharged 
cemeteries  of  the  capital.  1860  MAUKY  Pkys.  Geoff.  (I-owJ  xx. 
§  834  Vapour  borne  by  those  surcharged  winds.  1867  BRANIJI-: 
£  Cox  Diet.  Set'.,  etc.,  Surcharged  or  Overcharged  Mine, 
in  Military  Mining,  a  mine  loaded  with  a  very  great  charge 
of  powder.  It  is  sometimes  called  a  globe  of  compression. 
b.  Of  a  postage-stamp  :  see  SURCHARGE  v.  6. 

1881  Stamp-Collector  $  A  nn.  16  The  surcharged  sixpennies, 
doing  duty  for  pennies,  are  discontinued. 

t  SurchaTgement.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -MENT  :  cf.  F.  sitrchargenient  (i6th  c.).]  = 
SURCHARGE  sb.%  i. 

1613  DANIEL  Hist.  Eng.  n.  76  tit]  yeelded  that  continuail 
surchargement  of  people,  as  they  were  forced  to  vnburthen 
themselues  on  other  Countries. 

Surcharger  (rtitj&udgan).     [f.  SURCHAKGE  v. 

+  -EB1.]    One  who  surcharges. 

1569  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  (1880)  327 
S*  chargers  Cattell  to  be  impounded.  1598  MtitiwoooLawts 
Forest  xiv.  82  (heading)  Of  surcharges  of  the  Forest.  i8ia 
Examiner  7  Sept.  570/2  The  Surveyor  (/.  e.  Surcharger)  was 
the  only  person  who  had  the  power  to  give  any  relief !  1863 
COWDEN  CLARKE  S/iaks.  Char.  xiv.  363  Adistrainer  for  rent, 
or  a  surcharger  of  taxes. 

t  SurchaTgure.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SURCHARGE 
v.  +  -URE.]  =  SURCHARGE  sb.%  i. 

1614  J.  ROBINSON  AV//>.  Communion  vi.  §  7  Wks.  1851 
III.  263  Outwardly,  .disburdened  of  such  sins,  as  clogged 
their  consciences,  as  is   the  dog   by  vomiting  of  bis  sur- 
chargure. 

Surcingle  (sfJMsirjg'l),  sb.  Forms:  4-7  sur- 
sengle,  5  surcyngylle,  sorseynggle,  6  sur- 
syngle,  -cyngle,  6-S  sursingle,  \  7  erron.  sus- 
single,  7,  9  circingle),  7-  surcingle,  [a.  OF. 
stir-,  so(u]rcenglet  -sanglei  see  SUB-  and  CINGLK.] 

1.  A  girth  for  a  horse  or  other  animal;  esp,  a 
large  girth  passing  over  a  sheet,  pack,  etc.  and 
keeping  it  in  place  on  the  animal's  back. 

1390  Earl  Derby  s  Exped.  (Camden)  13  Et  pro  vjij  bur- 
rcwcz,  j  sursengle,  et  j  pare  raynes.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur 
vii.  xvi.  238  And  eyther  smote  other  in  myddes  of  their 
sheldes  that  the  paytrellys  sursenglys  and  crowpers  braste. 
1553  in  Kempe  LfftffyJaSS,  (1836)  139,  7  great  horses,  with 
hor^e  cloths,  sursynglcs,  bytts,  hed  stalls,  &c.  1600  SURFLET 
Country  Farm  i.  xxviii.  177  To  haue  their  cloathes  put  vpon 
their  backes,  either  the  Hnnen  one  to  keepe  the  flies  away, 
or  else  the  woollen  one  to  keepe  them  warme,  and  that  they 
suffer  him  to  make  the  same  fast  with  a  surcingle.  1668 
WORLIDGF.  Sysf.  Agric.t  Diet.  Rust.  276  A  Sussingte,  a  large 
( lirt  that  Carriers  use  to  binde  or  fasten  their  Packs  withal. 
1695  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3132/4  One  brown  Gelding. .some 
sign  of  a  Sursingle  tied  across  his  Back,  also  a  Curb  on  his 
near  Hock,  c  1720  W.  GIBSON  Farrier's  Guidtu.  Ixv.  (1738) 
220  A  Strap  may  be  fixed  to  the  Breast-cloth,  which  may  pass 
between  his  Fore-leysandbe  fastened  to  his  Sursingle.  1816 
SCOTT  lil.  D-.varfx,  'Thou  maun  do  without  horse-sheet  and 
surcingle  now,  lad,'  he  said,  addressing  the  animal.  i88a 
Manchester  Weekly  Times  25  Mar.  8/2  A  surcingle  was 
drawn  over  Jumbo's  back.  1890  *  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Col. 
Reformer  I.  151  Have  you  no  cavesson,  or  breaking-bit,  or 
web  surcingle .' 
b.  (See  quot.) 

1801  Kn.ros  ( 'itrriages  Gloss.,  Surcingle,  a  leather  strap 
and  buckle,  sewed  to  a  chaise  saddle,  the  same  as  a  belly 
band  to  a  housing. 

2.  A  girdle  or  belt  which  confines  the  cassock. 
Now  rare. 

1672  MAHVELL  Reh.  Transp.  i.  63  This  Gentleman.. 
3tr.igling  by  Tern  pie -bar,  in  a  massy  Cassock  and  Surcingle. 
1x1683  OLDHAM  tt'ks.  (1686)  75  Cassock,  Sursingle,  and 
shaven  Crown.  1728  POPK  Dune.  u.  350  Each  rev'rend  Bard 
arose;  And  MilL»uurn  chief.  .Gave  him  the  cassock,  sur 
cingle,  and  vest.  1837  HARHAM  higol.  Leg.  Ser.  i.  Grty 
Dolpkin%  He  drew  the  buckle  of  his  surcingle.. lighter. 

Hence  t  Surcingled  pa.  ///£.,  fastened  or  girded 
with  a  surcingle  ;  f  Sure  Ingle  r  (nome-wd.^^  one 
who  wears  a  surcingle,  a  clergyman  ;  f  Surcing 
ling  (nonc£-wd.}t  a  flogging  with  a  surcingle. 

1598  Up.  HALL  Sat.  iv.  vi,  Some  pannel-.Sursingled  to  a 
Called  hackney's  hide.  1647  WARD  Simple  Coblfr  (1843)  27 
Comparing  the,  .splcnder  wherewith  our  Gentle-women  were 
imbellUhed . ,,  with  the  gut-foundred  goosdom,  wherewith 
they  are  now  surcingled.  1654  GAVION  /'leas.  iVf.Vi  in.  i. 
67  Indeed  dry-bastings,  cudgelings,  burcinglings  were  too 
mean  for  a  Kntgkt  1661  Tryal  T.  Tense  6  That  there 
should  be  never  a  I^awn-Slceve,  never  a  Sursingler  should 
have  a  hole  to  hide  his  head  in. 

Surciour,  obs.  form  of  SEARCHER. 

1647  II  AWARD  Crawn  Revenue  20  Surciour :  Fee,  40.  o.  o. 

t  SUTCle.  Obs.  (Also  7  Burcul,  9  surcule.) 
[ad.  L,  surculus.  Cf.  F.  surculc.~\  A  small  or 
young  shoot  of  a  plant ;  a  sprout,  sprig,  twig ; 
also,  a  small  branch  of  a  nerve,  blood-vessel,  etc. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  v.  71  The  left  Nerue.  .enwrap- 
pelh  the  nether  Orifice  of  the  ventricle  with  some  surcles. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef>,  it.  vi.  98  Missel  toe.  .sprout* 
cth  not  forth  in  boughs  and  surcles  of  the  same  shape  and 
iimilary  unto  the  tree  that  bcareth  it.  Ibid.  iv.  iii.  183  The 
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Azygos,  or  vena  sine  J><iri,  whose  surcles  are  disposed  unto 
the  other  lower.  1657  TO.MUNSON  Renou's  Disp.  673  They 
sometimes  cot  off  its  tender  surcles  {printed  succles].  (1681 
tr.  Willis*  Retn.  Med.  Wks.  Vocab.,  Sitrculs,  little,  .shoots. 
1860  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Surcnlus..*  twig  :  a  surcule.] 

Surde,  obs.  form  of  CIRCLE. 

t  Surcloy  ,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Sun-  -i-  CLOY  v.,  after 
surfeit.]  trans.  To  cloy  excessively,  surfeit. 

1594  KYD  Cornelia  \.  216  For  faire  Corne-ground  are  our 
fields  surcloid  With  worthies  Gorse.  Ibid.  v.  176  Streamer 
of  blood  like  Riuers  fill  the  downes  ;  That  being  iufeacd 
with'the  stench  thereof  Surcloyes  the  ground.  1606  SYLVES 
TER  Du  Bartas  \\.  iv.  Magnificence  490  With  .surfeit  and 
with  sleep  surcloyd.  a  1618  — jQuadrains  of  Pibrac  l.xii.  A 
greedy  Eater.  .Who  so  surcloyeshis  stomach  with  his  Gates, 
That  [etc.],  c  1620  Z.  BOYO  Zions  Flowers  (1855)  47  His 
stomach  he  surcloyeth  not  with  food. 

Surcoat  (sp*jk<?ut).  Forms :  4  surkot,  (sor 
cot),  4-7  (9)  eurcote,  5  surkote,  -cotte,  (ser-t 
syrcote,  5-6  circot  e.  6  circotte,  trron.  sur- 
court),  7  surcoate,  8  -koat,  7-  surcoat.  [a.  OF. 
sur-,  sor-j  sour-,  sir  cot  (also  -cote} :  see  SUR-  and 
COAT  sb.  Cf.  Pr.  sobrecot^  It  sopraccotta,  sorcotto. 

MLG.,  MSw.  sorcot,  MDu.  torcote,  ONorw.,  MHG. 
surkot)  med.L.  scr-t  surcotinm  are  from  Kr.] 

1.  An  outer  coat  or  garment,  commonly  of  rich 
material,  worn  by  people   of  rank  of  both  sexes  ; 
often  worn  by  armed  men  over  their  armour,  and 
having  the  heraldic  arms  depicted  on  it. 

As  part  of  the  insignia  of  orders.etc.,  the  surcoat  is  now  a  short 
sleeveless  garment  of  crimson  velvet  worn  with  a  mantle. 

a  \yytSyr  Degarrc-}§\  He  hadde  on  a  sorcot  ouert,  I-forred 
with  blaundeuer  apert.  13. .  Caw.  $  Gr.  Knt.  62  His  surk»t 
seined  hym  wel,  bat  softe  was  faired,  c  1386  CHAUCKK  Prol. 
617  A  long  surcote  of  pers  vpon  he  bade,  '{a  1400  Merte 
Arth.  3252  A  duches  dereworthily  dyghte. .  In  a  surcott  of 
sylke  fulle  selkouthely  hewede.  1457  Co-v.  Lcet  Bk.  299, 
&  there  folowed  then  niony  moo  ladyes  yn  her  mantels,  ^ur- 
cotes  &  other  appareyll  to  theyre  astates  acustumed.  1494  in 
Hottseh.  Ord.  11790)  120  On  New-Yearesday,  the  King  ought 
to  weare  his  kirtle,  his  cirfote,  and  bis  pane  ofarmes,  1561 
LEGH  Armory  (\yyi')  96  Gentlewomen  vnder  the  degree  of  a 
countesse,  haue  armeson  Taberts,  but  the  countesse  and  so 
vpwards  shal  haue  their  Amies  in  surcotes  and  mantels. 
1603  DHAYTON  Bar.  Wars  u. : \xiii,  Upon  bis  Surcote,  valiant 
Nevil  bore  A  Silver  Saltoyre.  1654  H.  L'EsTRAMCECArtJ.  / 
(1655)  no  The  hole  Colledge  of  Heralds  mounted  on  horse 
back,  in  their  rich  Surcoats.  1805  SOUTHKY  Madoc  i.  xv, 
Kmbroider'd  surcoats  and  emblazon 'd  shields.  1845  S. 
AUSTIN  Rattkes  Hist.  Ref.  v.  ix.  III.  263  They  were  all  in 
li-ht  armour,  with  red  surcoats.  1885  C.  W.  C.  OMAN  Art 
of  War  42  The  colour  of  bannerole,  crest,  and  surcoat  wa> 
that  of  the  regimental  standard.  1911  MAX  HEEKBOHM 
Zuletka  Dobson  iii.  32  The  htavy  mantle  of  blue  velvet, . . 
the  crimson  surcoat  [of  the  Garter]. 

attrib.  a  1400  Octouian  1 180  Sche .  .yn  hys  ryght  bond  left 
..Her  surkot  ileue. 

2.  An  undershirt,  vest,  semmit.  Sc. 

Perh.  associated  with  sarkit,  'a  kind  of  short  shirt,  or 
blouse  '  (Banffsh.  Gloss.  1866). 

1768  Song  in  Ross  lleienore  132  A  surkoat  hough  side 
[i.  e.  reaching  to  the  thigh], 

Surcom-:  see  CIRCUM-. 

t  Surcrease,  sb.  Obs.  [a.  QY.  sunns,  -i-rcis, 
i.  pres.  stem  of  surcrtistre:  see  SUHCHKASE  v.  Cf. 
increase  ^).~\  A  growth  or  addition  over  and  above  ; 
an  increment,  accession;  a  surplus,  excess. 

1600  HOLLAND  Liiy\\\\.  xxix.  302  Over  and  above  all  these, 
the  Vestine  people,  as  a  surcrease  to  their  troubles,  joined 
and  banded  with  the  Samnites.  a  1603  T.  CARTWKIGHT 
Confut.  Rhem.  N.  T.  (1618)  98  Not  (as  tlie  I  estates  make 
it)  to  serue  for  a  surcrease  or  ouerplus  of  rightcousnes.se  and 
merite.  1603  FLOKIO  Montaieut  i.  xxix.  (1632)  98  If  the. . 
husbandlike  affection  be.  .surcharged  with  that  a  man  oweth 
to  alliance  and  kindred,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  surcrease 
may  easily  transport  a  husband  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason. 
161*  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  L  515  Their  surcrease  grew  so  great, 
as  forced  them  at  last  To  seek  another  soyle. 

So  f  Surcrne-  [after  ACCRUE  sb.  (OF.  acreuc^, 
CREW  1  (OF.  creuc^  t  Snrcroist  [OF.  surcroist 
(mod.F.  surcrott],  later  form  of  sunrois,  -creis, 
-(res\  see  above],  fSurcroitre?  [QF.SUtvroistrt 
inf.  used  subst.]. 

1496-7  Plumpton  Corr.  (Camden)  130  Send  to  me.  .a  byll 
of  such  lands  as  ye  are  content  to  departe  with  to  Kilborne 
in  exchange,  &  if  ye  wyll  have  the  surcronr  [si\]. ..  1601 
Hoi. LAND /'//«X  xxi.  iv.  II.  8  j  Csepio.  .was  of  opinion,  'I  hat 
the  hundred-leafe  Rose.. should  not  be  put  into  Chaplets, 
unles.se  it  were  last  in  manner  of  a  tuft,  to  make  a  sur-croi.st, 
or  about  the  edges  as  a  border,  c  1638  WOTTON  L*t.  to 
U  \tlt«n  in  Relia.  ( 1672)  361  It  [sc.  the  fever]  had  once  left  me, 
as  I  thought ;  but  it  was  only  to  fetch  more  company,  re 
turning  with  a  surcrew  of  those  splenelick  vapours,  c  1825 
s<  otr  Let.  to  Lai-itaw  (in  Atkenxum  6  Apr.  (1895)  44 
I  have,  -great  resources,  and  considerable  securities,  and  am 
confident,  .to  pay  every  man  iii*  own,  with  a  large  surcrue. 

t  Surcrea'se,  v-  Obs.  [f.  OF.  surcreiss-> 
present  stem  of  surcreistre,  -croistre'^mod.  F.  -crot- 
/;*),  f.  sur-  "SUR-  +  creistre  (:— L.  cresclri)  to  grow.] 

1.  intr.  To  grow  greater  or  more  numerous  ;  to 
increase  to  excess. 

1566  DKANT  Wail.  Hieremie  \.  in  Horace  etc,  Kj,  In 
wealthe  surcreasyng  faste.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxui.  ii. 
II.  460  The  companie  so  surcreased,  that. .they  could  not 
bee  contained  all  within  the  chamber  of  ludges. 

2.  To  grow  over. 

1631  LITHGOW  7'rav.  in.  94  If  any.  .digge  deep*  holes,  the 
earifi  of  it  selfe  in  a  small  time  will  surcrease  without  any 
ayde  of  man. 

3.  trans.   To  grow    greater    than ;     to   increase 
beyond. 


SURD. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch* s  Mor.  175  In  case  these.. ele 
ments,  .covet  to  have  more  than  their  just  proportion,., 
seeking  one  to  surcrease  and  over-grow  another. 

t  Surcre'scent,  a.  Obs.  rare.—1  [f.  SCR-  = 
SUPER-  2  +  CRESCENT  «.]  Growing  upon  or  over. 

1626  J.  GRESHAM  Pict.  /west  (iStf)  26  She  [sc.  Myrrha] 
With  willing  mindc  her  selfe  doth  subiugate  To  the  sur- 
crescent  [/77Wtv/surre.--cent]  banjue. 

Surcroist,  Surcrue :  see  under  SURCHKASE  sb. 

Surcudant,  Surcuidrie,  var.  SI;RQUJUA>T, 
SuKQL'iL>RY  Obs.  Surcul(e  :  see  SUUCLE. 

f  Surculate,  v.  Obs.  rare~u.  [f.  I,.  surculat-t 
pa.  ppl.  stem  of  surcttldre,  f.  surcttlus  SURCLE.] 

1623  COCKERAM,  Surculate^  to  prune  trees. 

Surcula  tiou.  rare.  ?  Obs.  [ad.  K  *surcu- 
Idtio,  -oncm,  n.  of  action  f.  surculdre  'vsee  prec.). 
Cf,  F.  surculation^\  Pruning;  the  action  of  cut 
ting  off  shoots  for  propagation. 

1668  WOKLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.,  Diet.  Rust.  276  Speculation 
[sic],  a  pruning  of  Trees,  n  i68z  Sin  T.  BROWNE  Tracts 
(1684)  4&  The  Olive  being  riot  successfully  propa^aUe  by 
Sted,  nor  at  all  by  surculation.  1878  W.  MACCAI  i.  tr.  7,c- 
tottrncait's  Biol.  276  Budding,  germination,  or  surculation. 

Surculigerous  (swkiwli'd.^erss),  a.  Hot.  [f. 
mod.L.  surculigerus,  f.  surculus  SURCLE  :  see 
-GF.KOUS.]  I>roducing  suckers.  In  recent  Diets. 

Surculose  (szJMki«it?us  ,  «.  Bot.  rare.  [ad.  I,. 
surculosus,  f.  surculus  SUKCLE  :  see  -OSE.]  1'ro- 
ducing  shoots  or  suckers. 

1845  ASA  <;KAY  But.  Tcxt-bk.  Index,  Surcxfast*,  bearing 
suckers.  1861  UKNTLEY  .Man.  Bot.  112. 

t  SUTCUIOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare~l.  [ad.  L.  sur.it- 
losus  :  see  pieo.  and  -ous.  Cf.  F.  surculeux^\  (Jl 

the  nature  of  a  shoot.     Also,  -—  prec. 

1597  CJERAKDE  Herbal  n.  cxx.vii.  405  This  plant.,  hath.  . 
rootes,  couercd  oner  with  a  tiii(.ke  liatke,  ])l:iitcd  as  it  W-LTC 
with  many  surculous  sprigs.  1656  BLOUNT  (/A^-jv^r.,  Surcu- 
lous. ,,  full  of  shoots  or  sprigs. 

Surcuydry,  variant  of  SUHQUIDKY  Obs. 

Surd  (szfrd),  a.  and  sb.  AUo  6-7  surde.  [ad. 
L.  surdus  (in  active  sense)  deaf,  (in  pass,  hrnse) 
silent,  mute,  dumb,  (of  sound,  etc.)  dull,  indistinct. 

The  mathematical  scribe  '  irrat  :on:il '  ;i;is.-s  from  L.  snrtifts 
being  used  to  render  tjr.  dAu^o?  (Euclid  bk.  ,\.  Def.J,  app. 
through  the  medium  of  Arab,  a^anun  deaf,  as  in  ^\  jA». 
jaSr  aftiinm  surd  rout,] 

A.  at/f.  1.  Alath.  Of  a  number  or  quantity  (esp. 

a  root)  :  That  cannot  be  expressed  in  finite  terms 
of  ordinary  numbers  or  quantities  :  =  IRRATIONAL 
A.  3.  (Cf.  INCOMMENSURABLE  i.) 

1551  RECORDS  Pathw.  h'tiowt.  n.  Pref.,  Quantitees  partly 
r.itionall,  and  partly  surde.  1571  I>K;<;KS  Pantom,  iv.  vi. 
X  ij,  Tetraedrons  side  being  rational],  the  Axis  i^>  surde,  and 
it  beareth  proportion  to  the  side  as  i.  to  \/-M.  1623  I  Jr. 
ANDKEWKS  XCl'I  .Sentt.  xvi.  (1629^  156  Such  surd  numbers, 
such  fractions  we  shall  meet  with,  we  shall  not  tell  how  or 
when  to  gelt  through.  1659  LEYHOUKM  Aritli.  iv.  iv.  (1660) 
339  There  are  many  sorts  of  surd  roots,  some  are  simple,  . . 
others  are  compound.  1798  HUTTON  Course  Math.  (1806)  I. 
80  The  cube  root  of  8  is  rational,  being  equal  to  -2  ;  hut  ihc 
cube  root  of  9  is  surd  or  irrational.  1861  T.  Li:si>  J.  /f><v".T 
Elem.  Alg.  97  An  equation  may  be  cleared  of  a  surd  by 
transposing  the  terms  so  tliat  the  surd  shall  form  one  side, 
and  the  rational  quanijties  the  other,  and  then  rai^ini;  both 
sides  to  that  power  which  will  rationalize  the  surd. 

t2.  Deaf.  Obs.  rare. 

1682  SIK  T.  HivOWNK  Chr.  Mor.  in.  §  6  He.  .may.  .appre 
hend  how  nil  Words  fall  to  the  (irouiul,  spent  upon  such  a 
surd  and  Earless  General  ion  of  Men.  1819  H.  HUSK  Vestriati 
i.  763  Whistlings,  whizzes,  strike  thy  senses  surd. 

3.  fig.  f  a.   Not   endowed  with  sense  or  percep 
tion  ;  insensate,  unintelligent.   Obs. 

In  quot.  1668,  deficient  in  perception,  dull  :  tf.  c. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxvu.  xiii.  1 1.  292  Those  medicinable 
virtues. .bellowed  vpon  those  surd  and  seoslesse  hearbs. 
1668  H.  MOKE  Div.  Dial.  n.  xxvi.  11713!  174  My  palate  is 
something  more  surd  and  jacent.  a  1676  HALE  Print.  Orig. 
Man,  i.  ii.  (1677)  44  Neither  Chance  nor  .  :d  or  inanimate 
Nature  could  be  the  KfTkient  of  such  a  Being. 

b.  Irrational,  senseless,  stupid.  tj;i  recent  use 
only  as  a  direct  figure  from  I.) 

1610  A.  COOKK  Pope  Jean  60  Rupertus,.  .commonly  called 
Grosthead.  A  great  Philosopher,  .though  it  pleased  your 
Pope  Innocentius  the  fourth,  to  call  him  old  foole,  sutd,  and 
absurd  companion.  x6a$  JACKSON  Creed  v.  xlvii.  5  6  '1  heir 
irrational  and  surd  conceits  of  scripture's  sense.  164*  H. 
MORE  Song  ff  Soul  \\.  i.  i.  vii,  And  foul  blasphemous  belch 
from  their  surd  mouth  resounds. 

1863  M.  PATIISON  J--ss.  xvii.  (1889)  II.  295  The  surd  and 
irrational  complexion  of  that  party  U  due  to  i  he  ciicums  lance 
that  all  its  best  minds  went  from  it.  1891  H.  JONES  /•'>  .-:<•>;- 
'"V  as  Teacher  24  The  problems  have  a  surd  or  irrational 
clement  in  them. 

f  c.  Not  clearly  or  keenly  perceived,  dull ; 
stingless.  Obs. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeaus  Fr.  Chirurg.  48/2  The  dolour 
not  so  pungent  and  sharp,  but  somwhat  more  surdc  and  be- 
nuinde.     1599  —  ir.  Gabelhouers  Bk.  Physitke  202/2  Take 
. .  oyle  of  Hempeseede  and  surde  nettles. 
•fd.  Conveying  no  sense,  meaningless.   Obs. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  it.  xxv.  $  4  The  Ceremonies  of 
Idolatrie  and  Magickc  that  arc  full  of  Non-significants  and 
surde  characters. 

4.  Phonetics.    Uttered  without  vibration'  of  the 
vocal  cords  ;    voiceless,    '  breathed  *  :   opposed  to 
SONANT.     (Cf.  K.  sourd.} 

1767  Ess.  in  Ann.  Reg.  194/1  Mute,  surd,  and  nasal  sylla 
bles.  1773  KEMBICK  Diet.,  Gram.  En*.  Lang.  27  All  our 
modes  of  articulation,  whether  surd  or  vocal.  1863  MAX 


SUKD. 


SURK 


MULLER  Set.  Lang.  Ser.  n.  vii.  (1868)  297  No  longer  mere 
interjections.. uncertain  between  surd,  sonant,  or  aspirated 
enunciation.  1887  COOK  tr.  Sievers1  O.  E,  Gram*  99  F  is  a 
surd  labial  stop. 

5.  Arabic  Gram.  (tr.  Arab,  a$amm  lit.  deaf). 
Applied  to  verbs  in  which  the  second  and  third 
letters  of  the  root  are  the  same. 

1776  RICHARDSON  Gram.  Arab.  Lang.  in.  v.  97  The  Surd 
verb,  so  called  because  the  last  radical  is  not  heard,  coalescing 
with  the  second  by  Teshdid.  1777  —  Arab.-P<?rs.  Diet.  138 
"^o$\  el'  asammtt  The  surd  or  teshdid  conjugation  of  Ara- 

bick  verbs.  1823  W.  PRICE  Gram.  3  Oriental  Langs*  112 
Conjugation  of  the  Surd  Verb,  Jo  delta,  he  ogled. 

B.  sb.  1.  Math.  A  snrd  or  irrational  number  or 
quantity,  esp.  root :  see  A.  I. 

I557R.KCORDE  Whetst.  L  1  nj,  Those  nombers  are  not  Surde 
nombers  properly,  but  sette  like  Surdes.  As  the  Square 
roote  of  .4.  1571  DiCCES  Pantom.  iv.  vii.  X  lj  b,  The  Hexae- 
drons  comprehending  Spheres  Dimetiente  beeing  rationall, 
his  Axis  is  a  surde.  1674  JEAKE  Arith.  (1696)  294  Surdes 
are  Simple  or  Compound,  Integral  or  Fracted.  1743  EM  KR- 
SON  Fluxions  83  Any  Power  of  the  Quantity  under  the 
Vincuhim  fin  any  Binomial  or  Trinomial  Surd).  1869  '  LI-IWIS 
CARROLL  '  Phantasmagoria  no  Yet  what  are  all  such  gaieties 
to  me  Whose  thoughts  are  full  of  indices  and  surds  ? 

attrib.  1869  J.  H.  SMITH  Elan,  Algebra  164  Surds  of  the 
same  order  are  those  for  which  the  root-symbol  or  surd-index 
is  the  same. 

fig-  1856  FERRIER  Inst,  Metaph.  iv.  (ed.  2)  143  It  becomes 
the  absolutely  incogitable — a  surd.  1877  E.  CAIRO  P kilos. 
Kant\\.  xv.  551  The  old  difficulty,  .that  reappears  always  as 
the  inexplicable  surd  of  his  philosophy. 

2.  Phonetics.  A  speech-sound  uttered  without 
'  voice ' ;  a  *  breath '  consonant :  see  A.  4. 

1789  E.  DARWIN  Bot.  Card.  II.  60  Weighs  with  nice  ear 
the  vowel,  liquid,  surd,  And  breaks  in  syllables  the  volant 
word.  1842  Prtc.  Philjl.  Sac.  I.  7  The  tenues  (otherwise 
surds,  or  whisper-letters'.  1871  Public  Sc/i.  Lat.  Grain.  7 
The  use  of  C  as  a  surd  made  K  superfluous. 

t  Surd,  ^.l  Obs.  [Repr,  OK.  *stordan :  see 
SARD  z>.]  trans.  To  defile. 

a.  1400  Lfg.  Rood  (1871)  143,  I  sauh  my  child  ben  surded 
and  soyled. 

Surd,  z'.'2  [f.  L-  surdus:  see  SURD  a.]  trans. 
To  deaden  or  dull  the  sound  of,  as  by  a  '  sordine  ' 
or  mute.  Also  Su*rding  vbl,  sb.  used  attrib. 

16*5  LISLE  Du  B  arias,  Xoe  Ded.  rrj  b,  To  surd  it,  as 
young  trompeters  are  wont.  1885  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  70/2 
A  surding  or  muting  effect  produced  by  impeding  the  vibra 
tion  of  the  strings  [of  a  pianoforte]  by  contact  of  small  pieces 
of  buff  leather. 

Surd,  var.  SOORD  v.  Obs.,  to  arise,  spring. 

1509  HAWKS  Past.  Pleas,  vm.  i.  f  Percy  Soc.)  29  Invencion, 
Wliiche  surdeth  of  the  most  noble  werke  Of  v.  inward  wittes. 

Surdar,  variant  of  SIRDAR. 

Burden,  obs.  form  of  SORDINE. 

1616  A.  MUSDAY  Ckrysan.  B  3,  The  Trumpetssound  their 
seuerall  Surden  flourishes.  Ibid,  11  4  b.  The  first  sound  of 
Surden  Trumpets.  Ibid.  C  i,  A  full  flourish  without  Surdens. 

t  Surdesolid,  sb.  (a.)  Math.  Obs.  Also  surd- 
solid,  [ad.  mod.L.  surd&solidus*  Cf.  It.  snnie- 
solido^  G.  "\surdesolidalisch. 

The  origin  of  mod. L.  surdesolidus  is  obscure.  In  Zedler's 
Universal  Lexicon,  s,v.  Dignitas,  the  term  is  given  as  the 
name  of  the  5th  power  'according  to  the  Arabs  ',  correspond 
ing  toqitadratocttbus,  the  name '  according  to  Diophantus  '; 
the  yth  power  \^surdt'solidumsecunch(»t,a.ud  the  xithjwv£r< 
solidum  tertium.  If  the  term  is  of  Arabic  origin,  it  may 
=?  *surdi  solidunt,  lit.  deafly  solid,  i.e.  of  a  power  not  *  com 
municating  with ',  i.e.  not  derivable  from,  2  or  3  or  their 
powers  (cf.  the  origin  of  mathematical  L.  surdu$t  SURD  a. 
uote).] 

—  SURSOLID. 

1557  RECORDS  Whetst.  H  iij  b,  Thei  appenre  to  bee  ouer- 
sene,  that  call  those,  .nombers  Surdesolides,  seing  thei  are 
not  any  waies  Surde  nombers.  1579  DlQOB8o£rB0B&  n.  i.  33 
Squares,  Cubes,  Zcnzizenzike,  and  Surd  Solides.  1674  J  EAKE 
Arith.  (1696)  177  A  Squared  Cube  Number  \~numerus 
qitadraio-cnbus\ . .  is  called  a  Surdesolide,  or  Sursolide.  1726 
E.  STONE  New  Math.  Diet.  s.v.  Locus,  The  antient  Geo 
metricians  did  call  Plain  Loci,  such  that  are  Right  Lines  or 
Circles;  and  Solid  Loci,  those  that  are  Parabola's,  Ellipses, 
or  Hyperbola's;  and  Surd-Solid  Loci,  such  that  are  Curves 
of  a  superiour  Gender  than  Conick  Sections.  17*8  CHAM 
BERS  Cycl.t  Sursolid,  or  Surdesolid,  in  Arithmetic,  the  Fifth 
Power  of  a  Number.  ..32,  the  fifth  Power,  or  Sursolid,  or 
Surdesolid  Number  of  2. 

Surdimu  tism.  =  SURDOMCTISM.  (Ct.Y.surdi- 
mtttitt?)  In  recent  Diets. 

Surdine,  obs.  form  of  SORDINE. 

Surdiny,  obs.  form  of  SARDIN 

Surd  is  ui  (szridiz'm).  Path.  [f.  L,  surdus  deaf : 
see  SURD  a.  and  -ISM.]  (See  quot.) 

1898  D.  WILLIAMS  Med.  Dis.  Infancy  xxxvii.  494  The  term 
surdism  is  applied  to  those  degrees  of  deafness  which  make 
4  the  acquisition  of  speech  in  the  very  young  impossible  by 
ordinary  means,  or  which  involve  the  loss  of  recently  acquired 
speech  '. 

Surdity  (souditi).  [ad.  L.  surditds,  -atem,  n. 
of  quality  f.  surdus  deai :  see  SURD  a.  and  -ITY. 
Cf.  F.  surditQ  Deafness.  (Now  Path^ 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  29  b/i  Agaynst 
surditye,  payne,  and  vlceration  of  thf;  eares.  1678-9  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Let.  Son  T  Mar.,  If  it  fayleth,  incurable  surditie 
ensueth.  1880  Daily  Tel.  23  Feb.,  Ears  long  since  over- 
taken  by  the  surdity  of  death.  1882  tr.  Ribot's  Dis. 
Memory  i52  Sometimes  he  does  not  understand  the  mean 
ing  of  words,  written  or  spoken,  although  the  senses  of  hear 
ing  and  sight  are  intact  (cases  of  verbal  surdity  and  cecity). 

Surdomute   (tftxdimuvt),  a.   and  sb.    rare"0. 


[f.  surdo-)  taken  as  comb,  form  of  L.  surdus  SUED 
a.  +  MUTE<Z.  Cf.mod.L.surdomutttas  (Dunglison).] 
»  DEAF-MUTE.  So  Surdoimrtism,  deaf-mutism. 
1880  Nature  ii  Mar.  459/1  Surdo-mutism  is,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  immediate  result  of  cerebral  lesions.  1890  GOULD 
New  Med.  Dict.t  Surdomute..^.  deaf  and  dumb  person. 

Surdon,  obs.  form  of  SORDINE. 

1630  URATHWAIT  Eng.  Gentlem.  (1641)  193  Here  sounds  the 
Surdon  of  religious  sorrow,  the  awaker  of  devotion. 

Sure  (Jua-i\  £•  and  adv.  Forms:  4-  sure; 
also  4-6  siir,  seur,  (5  sewr,  suere,  sewir, 
scewre,  suyre,  swyr),  5-6  seure,  sewre,  sewer, 
5-7  suer,  Sc.  suir,  (6  suar,  swer,  syuer,  shure, 
sowr,  Sc.  suire,  suyr,  swuer).  [a.  OF.  sur-e, 
seur-e  (dial,  segur ;  cf.  Pr.,  Cat.  $cgi4r>  It.  sicuro, 
Sp.,  Pg.  seguroy  Rum.  sigur)  : — L.  securu-st  f.  se 
without  +  ctira  care,  CUKE  j//.1  The  OF.  var. 
sour-c  is  represented  by  Sc,  SOVEB.]  A.  adj. 
I.  Safe,  secure. 

1 1.  Free  from  or  not  exposed  to  danger  or  risk  ; 
not  liable  to  be  injured  or  destroyed ;  =  SAFE  a.  6, 
SECURE  a.  3.  Const,  from.  Obs.  (or  merged  in 
other  senses). 

13 . .  Coer  de  L.  5908  Kyng  Richard  dwellyd  with  honoure, 
Tylthat  Jaffe  was  made  al  sure.  1340-70^^.1:.*  Dind.  9  No 
syte  nor  no  sur  stede  sobli  J>ei  ne  hadde.  1399  LAN<;L,  Rich. 
Redeles  i.  104  All  bat  bey  moued..  Was  to  be  sure  of  hem-self 
:md  siris  to  ben  y-callid.  1426  LYDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  949  He 
shal-.Make  the  sur.  .From  al  tempestys  of  the  se.  1:1440 
Generydes  4605  Owt  of  ther  enmys  handes  they  were  sure. 
c  1450  tr.  DC  Imiintione  i.  xiit.  14  'i'here  is  no  man  all  sure 
fro  temptacions  whiles  he  lyuej>.  1513  DOUGLAS  &neis  vn. 
xii.  114  For  defens,  tokepe  thair  bed  is  suyr,  A  ^allo  hat  [they] 
woyr  of  a  wolfis  skyn.  1573  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxix.  165 
Sa  Grange  beleuit  the  mad  in  Castell  suir.  1591  SHAKS.  Two 
Cent.  v.  i.  12  The  Forrest  is  not  three  leagues  off,  If  we  re- 
couerthat,  we  are  sure  enough.  1607  —  Timon  in.  iii.  40 
Doores.  .must  be  imploy'd  Now  to  guard  sure  their  Master. 
1615  tr. Gonsalvius* S/>.  frtyvts.To  Rdr.  A  iv,  Ifwe..thinke 
our  selues  sure  and  the  storme  passed.  1648  GAGE  West 
hid.  xi.  38  The  Mexicans  also  thought  the  same  [place]  to 
be  sure  with  the  trees  which  were  crossed  the  way. 

fb.  Of  a  condition,  procedure,  etc. :  Free  from 
risk.  Obs. 

1422  YONGE  tr.  Seer.  Seer,  xxxii.  183  Hit  Is  more  Sure  to 
etiery  Prynce  to  comaunde  H  is  Pepill  well  willynge  to  hym, 
than  ewill  willynge.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.^  Edio.  IV,  228  b, 
[He]  thought  it  more  surer  to  heare  the  fay  re  wordes  of  the 
Constable,,  .then  to  geue  credit  to  theyr  vntrew. . doynges. 
1599-1600  DALLAM  in  Early  Voy.  Levant  {Hakluyt  Soc.)  90, 
I  knew  that  in  her  [sc.  the  ship  Hector]  was  a  sur  passidge. 
1608  CHAPM  AN  Byron's  Cf>'is#.i.ii,'l'o  leave  asurepaceoncon- 
tinuate  earth,  And  force  a  gate  in  jumps  from  tower  to  tower. 

t  c.  Const.  of\  Free  from  (a  bad  quality). 

c  1440  Pallaii.  on  Husb,  xi.  294  Wherof .  .so  maad  is  the 
nature,  Of  bitternesse  or  salt  that  hit  is  sure. 

•f*  d.  \Yith_/>-0/w  or/or  and  vbl.  sb. :  '  Safe  *  from 
doing  something,  certain  not  to  — ;  also  with 
passive  sense,  certain  not  to  be  — ed.  Obs. 

1586  STAFFORD  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  Jan.  (1913)  57,  I  would 
keep  him  there  to  undo  himself,  and  sure  enough  from 
coming  home  to  undo  others.  1592  GREKNK  Disput.  8  He 
had  some  twentle  poundes  about  him,  but  hee  had  planted 
it  so  cunningly  in  his  doublet,  that  it  was  sure  enough  for 
finding.  1633  lip,  HALL  Hard  Texts,  Ezek.  xvi.  458,  I.. 
will  make  thee  sure  enough  from  adding  this  leudnesse  to 
thine  other  abominations,  a  1644  CHILLIXGW.  ist  Serin. 
Ps.  xiv.  I  §  47  A  thousand  weights,  to  fasten  him  on  the 
earth,  to  make  him  sure  for  ever  ascending  to  God. 

t  e.  Phr.  The  sure  or  surer  side  :  the  safe  side. 
To  be  on  the  sure  side  (also  to  be  sure] :  to  run  no 
risks.  Obs. 

1528  MORE  Dyaloge  \.  Wks.  172/2  As  though  ye  wer  sure 
by  your  confidence  in  god,  that  hys  grace  had  enclined  your 
assent  to  the  surer  syde.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  iv.  ii.  126  He 
is  your  brother  by  the  surer  side.  1633  T.  ADAMS  Ex6.  3 
Peter  i.  10.  218  Have  you  said  your  prayers?,  .say  them 
againe.  .you  know  it  is  good  to  be  sure.  1667  DRYDEN&  DK. 
NEWCASTLE  Sir  M.  Mar-ail  v.  i,  I'm  resolv'd  to  be  on  the 
sure  side  ;  I  will  have  certain  proof  of  his  wit,  before  I  marry 
him.  1677  HORNECK  Gt.  LaivConsid.  iii.  (1704)  70  It  would 
become  a  wise  man.  .to  endeavour  to  be  on  the  sure  side  of 
the  hedge. 

f  2.  Of  a  place  or  receptacle  :  Affording  security 
or  safety  ;  =  SAFE  a.  7,  SECURE  a.  4.  Obs. 

c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  687  f>en  suet  bai  with  solas  into  a  sure 
chamber.  1471  CAXTON  Recityell  (Sommer)  108  Acrisyus 
.  .was  well  eased  that  his  doughter  was  in  so  seur  a  place. 
1506  Kal.  Shepk.  H  ij,  Our  shyppe  may  not  enter  into  no 
sewer  hauen.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Ptnto's  Trav.  xliv.  172 
The  Chinese  Necoda  disembarqued  all  his  commodities}., 
and  put  them  into  sure  rooms. 

•j-  b.  transf.^  with  keeping  Q*  other  sb.  of  similar 
meaning ;  =  SAFE  a.  8.  Obs. 

1431  Acts  Privy  Council  IV.  05  Ordeint  for  l>e  defense 
seure  and  saufgarde  of  pe  saide  lande.  c  1450  Brut  ccxlii. 
359  pe  Duk  brou^t  King  Richard,  .to  London,  and  put  hym 
yn  the  Tour,  vndir  sure  kepyng  as  a  prisoner.  1481  CAXTON 
Godfrey  xviii.  48  He  delyuerd  to  them  good  conduyte  and 
sewr  tyl  they  cam  to  constantynoble.  1539  in  Ahstr.  Pro* 
iocois  Town  Clerks  Glasgow  (1807)  IV.  119  To  put  it  (sc.  tos. 
yearly]  in  suyr  kepyng.  1544  Extr.  Ab?rd.  Reg.  (1844^  I. 
100  The  consell  ordanis  thair  chartour  keyst.  .to  be  put  in 
suir  fermans  for  kepingin  secreit  manir.  1572  HULOETS.V., 
To  put  y«  prysoners  or  captiues  in  sure  ward. 

f3.  Safe  in  one's  possession  or  keeping;  not 
liable  to  be  lost  or  to  escape ;  hence,  unable  or 
unlikely  to  do  harm  or  cause  disturbance  ;  =  SAFE 
a.  10,  SECURE  a.  5.  To  make  (a  person  or  thing) 
sure :  to  get  into  one's  possession  or  power,  to 


secure  :   —  make  sure  oj\  13  a  (b} ;  to  put  beyond 

the  power  of  doing  harm  ;  (contextually)  to  make 
away  with,  kill.   Obs. 

1462  in  Sharp  Illnstr.  Trin.  Ch.  Coventry  (1818)  41  To  .se 


45/1  That  the  seid  Sir  Humfrey  haue  and  hold,  .the  maner 
.  .sure  from  the  said  Johane  and  hir  heires.  c  1489  CAXTON 
Sonnts  of  Aymon  xiii.  311  See  that  he  be  kepte  sure.  1588 
SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  n.  iii.  187  Farewell  my  Sonnes,  see  that  you 
make  her  sure.  1590  CobUr  Canterb.  20  Seeing  the  olde  bel 
dame  was  sure  [/.  e.  soundly  asleep],  he  began  to  reueale  vnto 
hir  how  long  hee  had  loued  hir.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  Il/t  v. 
iii.  48,  I  haue  paid  Percy,  I  haue  made  him  sure.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  vm.  vii.  1. 195  To  cut  his  throat,  so  making 
him  sure  for  telling  tales.  1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  \.  viii. 
(1821)  106  And  his  sonnes  bound  very  safe  and  sure.  1713 
ADDISON  Cato  li.  vi,  Make  Cato  sure,  and  give  up  Utica. 
a  1715  BUKNET  Own  Tim*  (1823)  II.  in.  77  an.  1675,  He 
reckoned  he  would  make  the  next  seSMon  sure,  1718  HICKF.S 
&  NELSON  J.Kettleiveltn, «;  55. 172  Upon  pretence  of  making 
iill  Sure,  and  saving  the  King's  Honour. 
II.  Trustworthy,  firm,  steadfast. 

4.  That  can  be  depended  or  relied  on ;  not  liable 
to   fail   or   disappoint  expectation ;    trustworthy, 
reliable.     Now  arch,  or  dial. 

1340-70  Alisamtder  266  pat  citie  wer  sure  men  sett  for  too 
keepe.  14..  Why  I  cant  be  a  Nun  361  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  147 
A  fayre  garlond  of  yve  grene  Whyche  hangeth  at  a  taverne 
dore,  Hyt  ys  a  false  token, . .  But  yf  there  be  wyne  gode  and 
sewer,  c  1440  Generydes  4575,  '  I  wold  ',  quod  he, '  this  hors 
were  cherisshid  wele,  For  he  is  sure  and  good  '.  1506  Kal. 
Shefih.  H  ij,  We  must  haue  .iii.  suer  maryners  that  may  kepe 
our  shyp  fro  thedaunger  of  these  .iii.  rockes.  1596  HAKING- 
i  ON  Metain.  Ajax  39  Thou  hast  a  lury  of  sure  free-holders, 
that  gauc  a  uerdite  against  them.  1624  CAPT.  J.  SMITH  Vir. 
ginia.  in.  73  The  President. .  resolved  with  Captaine  Waldo 
(whom  he  knew  to  be  sure  in  time  of  need)  to  surprise 
Powhatan.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  852  From  out  the  Arke 
a  Raven  flies,  And  after  him,  the  surer  messenger,  A  Dove. 
1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  it.  in.  iv,  Bouill^  is  at  Metz,  and 
could  find  forty-thousand  sure  Germans.  1846  MRS.  A.  MARSH 
Father  Darcy  II.  i.  18  Did  I  not  send  this  by  a  sure  hand,.  .1 
would  not  venture  to  go  thus  f;ir  with  you.  1883  STEVENSON 
Treas.  Ist.  in.  xiii,  Loaded  pistols  were  served  out  to  all 
thepMe  men. 

b.  Applied  to  agents  or  their  actions,  this  sense 
(by  admixture  of  sense  8)  tends  to  become  sub 
jective"':  Steady,  steadfast,  unfaltering;  t  constant, 
faithful  ;  f  (of  conduct)  steady,  well-ordered. 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  16  The  yonggest  doughter 
..was  most.. goodly  in  her  behauing  countenaunce,  and 
manere  most  seure  and  ferme.  1471  CAXTON  AVc«>W/(Soin- 
mcr)  319  Their  was  none  than  ^o  seure  but  he  was  aferde. 
a  1475  ASHBV  Active  Policy  130  Vertuos  dedys  &  condutes 
seure.  1483  CAXTON  Cato  hj,  Thou  oughtest  to..desyre 
oueral  to  lede  good  lyf  and  sure  in  this  worlde.  1483  —  G. 
de  la  Tour  g  vj  b,  For  the  sure  trouthe  that  euer  she  bare 
vnto  her  lord,  c  1485  Digby  Afyst.,  Con-vtrs.  St.  Paul  joo 
Your  felow  was  not  suer  of  foote.  1523  LD.  BEKNERS /><»«. 
I.  xviii.  24  The  englisshe  oste  made  good  and  sure  walche. 
ti6io  IVonten  Saints  1 45  Treasures,  .which  he  hath  promised 
me.  .if  I  will  remayne  sure  to  him.  1628  FF.LTHAM  Resolves 
n.  [i.J  Ixxxix.  258  Sometimes  a  failing  and  ret  time,  is  a 
prompter  to  a  surer  hold.  1638  JUKI  us  Paint.  Ancients  324 
Such  archers.,  as  have  the  surest  hand.  i6o6TATE&  BRADY 
Ps.  xciii.  5  Thy  Promise,  Lord,  is  ever  sure.  1743  FRANCIS 
tr.  Horace >  Odes  in.  ii.  31  With  sure  steps, ..  Vengeance  o'er- 
takes  the  trembling  villain's  speed.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  xix.  IV.  276  His  judgment  was  clearest  and  surest 
when  responsibility  pressed  heaviest  on  him.  1860  TYNDALL 
Giac.  I.  xi.  84  In  order  to  get  surer  footing  in  the  snow. 
Ibid,  xxiii.  162  Found  myself  by  no  means  so  sure  a  climber 
as  usual.  1908  Animal  Managem.  271  The  animal  [sc.  mule] 
is  a  proverbially  sure  stepper. 

5.  Of  material    objects    (in    early    use    esp.    of 
weapons  or  armour)  :  Not  liable  to  break   or  give 
way,  sound,  'trusty';  not  liable  to  be  displaced, 
firm,  firmly  fixed,   immovable,     f  Sure  land,  the 
mainland,  terra  firma.    (Cf.  SECURE  a.  3  e,)  arck. 

Sure  foundation,  fure  ground,  and  the  like,  are  often  used 
in  fig.  context:  cf.  9  b. 

X3..Gaw.  .5-  Gr.  Knt.  588  Gurde  wyth  a  bront  ful  sure. 
c  1440  Generydes  2732  The  helme  was  sure,  or  ellys  he  had 
hym  slayn.  1463  Bury  Wills  iCamden)  20  And  the  stoon 
werk  be  made  sewr.  a  1470  TIPTOFT  Cxsar  xiL  (1530)  15 
Carpenters  to  be  brought  from  the  sure  lande  to  repayrethe 
navey.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  xi.  1060  A  courch..apon  his 
handys  thai  laid,  And  wndyr  syn  with  seuir  cordys  thai 
braid.  15*3  FITZHERB.  Hvsb.§  135  Make  a  good  and  a  sure 
hedge.  1534  TINUALE  2  Tim.  ii.  19  The  sure  grounde  of 
God  remayneth.  1535  COVERDALK  Ps.  xctifi].  i  He  bath 
made  the  rounde  worlde  so  Mire,  that  it  can  not  be  moued. 
—  fsa.  xxviii.  16.  I  wil  laye  a  stone  in  Sion,..for  a  sure 
foundacion.  1596  M ASCALL  'Cattle  1 20  Thy . .  cartbodie  strong 
and  sure  to  bcare  a  burthen,  a  1634  CHAPMAN  (Webster 
1864),  Which  put  in  good  sure  leather  sacks.  1648  MARK- 
HAM  Housrw.  Card.  ill.  x.  (16681  75  A  sure  dry  wall.  183* 
HT.  MARTINEAU  Howes  Abroad  ii.  32,  I  am  anxious  to  go 
on  sure  ground.  1865  SWINBURNE  Poems  $  Ball.,  Triumph. 
Time  4 1  We  had  stood  as  the  sure  stars  stand.  Ibid. ,  Phaedra 
38  Make  thy  sword  sure  inside  thine  hand  and  smite. 

6.  Firmly    established     or     settled ;     steadfast, 
stable ;  not  liable  to  be  destroyed  or  overthrown. 

fa.  Of  states  of  mind,  or  of  persons  in  respect 
of  these.  (Cf.  8.) 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  1089  For  I  dar  say,  with  consaens 
sure,  Hade  bodyly  burne  abiden  bat  bone  [etc-].  14*3 
HOCCLEVE  A/in.  Poems  viii.  14  Seur  confort  haue  I.  a  1415 
Cursor  M.  18712  {Trin.),  He  bad  his  disciplis..Ouer  al  |>e 
world  J»e  gospel  preche.  .to  vche  creature  For  bei  shulde  in 
troube  be  sure.  1549  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Burial,  In  sure  and 
certayne  hope  of  resurreccion  to  eternall  lyfe.  1582  ALLEN 
Martyrdom  Campion  (1908)  114  He  had  a  sure  confidence 
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that  all  should  goe  well  with  him.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  287  Throw  a  certane  suspicioune  and 
suir  opinioun. 

b.  Of  immaterial  things  and  states  considered 
objectively,  arch. 

cigao  NISBET  N.  T.  (S.T.S.)  I.  15  To  makthairvocatiounn 
suir  be  gud  werkis.  1535  COVERDALE  i  Chron.  xviiL  12,  I 
wyl  make  his  seate  sure  for  euer.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane^s 
Comm.  41  Yl  eyther  a  suer  peace,  or  els  a  long  treuce  may 
be  taken.  1697  URYDF.N  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  303  Th'  immortal 
Line  in  sure  Succession  reigns.  1746  HKRVEV  Medit.  (1767) 
I.  81  A  Decree,  much  surer  than  the  Law  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  has  irrevocably  determined  the  Doom.  1787  JEK- 
HERSON  Writ.  (1859)  II.  206,  I  know  of  no  mercantile  house 
in  France  of  surer  bottom.  1867  MORRIS  Jason  \.  32  He 
may  wish  to  make  quite  sure  his  throne  By  slaying  me  and 
mine. 

•f"  C.  Of  possessions,  etc. :  That  may  be  counted 
on  to  be  received  or  held  (cf.  9).  To  make  sure  : 
to  secure  to  or  settle  upon  a  person.  Obs. 

c  145*  Godstow  Reg.  276  He  willed  and  graunted  hit  to 
he  sure  for  hym  and  his  heires.  1467-8  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V. 
579/1  To  be  made  sureayenst  us  and  oure  Heires.  1481  Ibid. 
V  1. 204/1  Oure  seid  Soverayn  Lord  shuld  cause  the  same  Due, 
to  be  made  sure  to  hym  and  to  his  seid  heires  masles.  1515 
BARCLAY  Eglogcs  n.  (157^)  B  iv/i  Better.. a  small  handful! 
with  rest  and  sure  pleasaunce,  Then  twenty  dishes  with 
wrathfull  countenaunce.  1533  GAU  Richt  Ir'ay6$  His  marcie 
is  maid  swuer  to  wsz.  i6»8  [see  cheguer^ay,  CHEQUER  si-.1 
16).  1669  R.  MONTAGU  in  Bnccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS. 
(Jomm.)  f.  436  If  I  thought  this  would  be  sure  money.  1670 
RAY  Proverbs  207  As  sure  as  Check,  or  Exchequer  pay. 

f7.  a.  Engaged  to  be  married,  betrothed,  affi 
anced  (to  make  sitre^  to  betroth);  also,  joined  in 
wedlock,  married.  Obs. 

1470  Paston  Lett.  II.  393  Mestresse  Gryseacresse  is  sure 
to  Selenger.  c  153$  Songs,  Carols,  etc.  (1907)  154  Lady 
Mary,  be  Kyngis  dowghter,  was  mad  sure,  .to  be  yong  Kyng 
o( Castile.  1591  Arden  of  Feversham  r.  151  The  Painter.. 
Hath  made  reporte  that  he  and  Sue  is  sure.  [1598  SHAKS. 
Merry  \V,  v.  v.  237  She  and  I  (long  since  contracted)  Are 
now  so  sure  that  nothing  can  dissolue  vs.]  1608  MIDDLETON 
Trick^  to  Catch  Old  One  in.  i,  I  am  but  newly  sure  yet  to 
the  widow.  1632  BROMK  Xorth.  Lass  n.  ii,  I  presum'd.. 
you  had  beene  sure,  as  fast  as  faith  could  bind  you,  man  and 
wife.  1665  P.  HFNRY  Diaries  fy  Lett.  (1882)  175  My  man 
william  Griffith  was  marryd..to  one  of  Baschurch,  to  whom 
bee  had  been  sure  since  before  hee  came  to  mee. 

f  b.  Engaged  or  bound  by  allegiance  or  devo 
tion  (too.  person  or  party).  To  make  sure,  to  bind 
by  allegiance,  or  secure  the  allegiance  of.  Obs, 

1567  Gude  <V  Godlie  Ball.  (S.T.S.)  209  Sen  we  ar  all  to  Sin 
maid  sure,  Throw  Adamis  Inobedience.  1591  SAVII,K  Ttici- 
tus,  /fist.  i.  Ixiv.  36  The  next  city,  was  that  of  the  Lingeries, 
sure  to  their  side.  1643  BAKER  Chron,  (1660)  77  Though 
King  John  had  entred  upon  Normandy,  and  made  that  Pru- 
vince  sure  unto  him,  yet  the  Province  of  Anjou  stood  firm 
for  Arthur,  a  1715  BUKN'ET  Own  Time  (1724)  I.  ii,  201  To 
make  all  that  party  sure  to  himself. 

III.  Subjectively  certain. 

8.  Certain  in  mind;  having  no  doubt  ;  assured, 
confident ;  =  CKUTAIN  a.  4,  SKCURE  a.  2.  Also, 
convinced,  persuaded,  morally  certain. 

In  the  former  sense  /  am  sure  is  commonly  used  colloq.  to 
give  asseverative  force  to  a  statement ;  e.g.  J'm  sure  /  don't 
/enow  ;  /  don't  knffiv%  Pm  sure. 

In  the  latter  sense  I  am  sure  sometimes  becomes  equivalent 
in  force  to  SURELY  adv.  4  b ;  e.  g.  quot.  1818  in  c  (£). 

a.  Const,  of;  rarely,  by  ellipsis,  without  const. 
c  1450  LOVELICH  Merlin  97 40  We  wolden  preyenthe..of  on 

tliyng  vs  sewr  forto  make,  a  1500  Chaucer's  Dreme  855  For 
of  one  thing  ye  may  be  sure  He  wil  be  yours,  while  he  may 
dure.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  dent,  v.  ii.  40  He..gucsd  that  it 
was  she,  But  being  mask'd,  he  was  not  sure  of  it.  1686  tr. 
Cknrdin's  Trav.  Persia  158,  I  was  sure  of  one  thing,  that 
[etc.].  1709  POPE  £ss.  Crit.  567  Be  silent  always  when  you 
doubt  your  sense  ;  And  speak,  tho*  sure,  with  seeming  diffi 
dence.  173*  BERKKI.EY  Alcipkr.  iv.  \  3  Whatever  we  can 
perceive  by  any  sense  we  may  be  sure  of.  1791  BOSWELL 
Johnson  May  an.  1776,  We  are  surer  of  the  odiousness  of 
the  one,  than  of  the  errour  of  the  other.  1818  J.  W.CROKEK 
in  C.  Papers  8  Dec.  (1884)  I.  124  He  never  could  distinguish 
Buonaparte,  or  his  staff,  to  be  sure  of  them.  1867  RUSKIN 
Time  .5-  Tide  xvi.  §  99  Never  teach  a  child  anything  of 
which  you  are  not  yourself  sure.  1908  R.  BAGOT/!.  Citt/t- 
bert  xxviii.  373  Anthony  understands,  and  forgives— I  am 
sure  of  U. 

b.  Const  clause.     Also  with  ellipsis  of  clause 
(mod.  colloq.  Well^  frn  sure!  is  used  as  an  ex 
clamation  of  surprise  :  cf.  e\ 

,r  1330  Syr  Degarre  761  Par  fal,  be  satde,}  Ich  am  al  sure, 
He  that  hette  tiiat  fure  Wil  comeu  horn  }it  to  nijl.  c  1350 
ll'ill.  Palerne  973  Be  £»ou  sur.  .holliche  al  min  help  fjon 
schalt  hauesone.  c  ijttCiiAtxFR  Melio.  ?796,  I  knowe  wet, 
and  am  right  seur,  that  he  shal  nothyng  doon  in  this  nede 
with-outen  my  conseil.  c  14*0  ?Lvr>c.  Assembly  of  Gods  524 
So  m;iy  ye  he  sew  re  he  shall  yow  nat  escape.  1474  CAXTON 
<  hesse  m.  viii.  (1883)  152  He  was  sewr  that  he  had  wonnc. 
1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  cxxxix.  [cxl.]  12  Sure  I  am  that  the 
Ixjrde  wil  aucii£C  the  poore.  1596  SHAKS.  Mtrch.  V.  ill.  i. 
53, 1  am  sure  if  he  fnrfaite,  thou  wilt  not  take  his  flesh.  1602 
—  Merry  tr'.  (Qo.)  742  [in.  i.6o],  I  am  shnre  you  know  him. 
1670  in  i2th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  aa,  I  am  suere 

Sju  would  bee  with  us  if  wishes  could  bring  you.  1709 
KKKKLKY  Th.  Vision  §  51  Sure  I  am,  it  is  worth  501110 
attention.  1778  Miss  BURNEY  Evelina  (1791)  II.  xxxii.  202 
I'm  sure  I  can  t  recollect.  1779  Mirror  No.  16.  r  7,  I  am  not 
sure  if  the  disposition  to  reflections  of  this  sort  be.  .a  proper 
one.  1831  II T.  MARTINEAL*  Demerara  i.  10  You  might  have 
been  sure  that  I  should  remember  you  when  you  told  me 
your  name.  1840  THACKERAY  Shabby-genteel  Story  ix, 
'Well,  I'm  sure  !  said  Becky;  and  that  was  all  she  said. 
1885  '  MRS.  ALEXANDER  '  At  Bay  i,  Look  in  on  us  now  and 
aeain.  I  am  sure  my  daughter  will  be  delighted.  1885  -  - 
/  'alirie'*  Fate  iv,  '  Are  you  going  ? '  'I  am  not  sure.' 


c.  f  (rt)  With  inversion  of  the  two  clauses,  be  ye 
sure,  you  may  be  sure  (etc.)  thus  coming  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence. 

n  1400  Octoitian  1038  Hys  fomen  myghte  of  hym  be  agast, 
We  mowe  be  sure.  1513  BKADSHAW  St.  Werburge  i.  707 
Thus  was  her  maner  m  youthe,  be  ye  sure.  1560  DAUS  tr. 
Sleidane's  Comm.  292  b  tiiarg.^  An  holy  box  sent  down  from 
beauen  you  may  be  sure. 

(b)  In  parenthetical  use,  be  sure,  you  may  be 
sure,  I  am  sure,  to  which  the  main  sentence  is  vir 
tually  subordinate. 

1340-70  Alex,  ff  Dind.  991  We  ne  sain  noukt,  king,  be  bou 
sur,  forsake  of  our  piide.  c  1350  II'' ill.  Palerne  74  It  wanted 
nou^t. .  J>at  J>ei  nefond  him  as  faire  as  for  la-re  state  longed,  & 
be  beter,  be  ye  sure,  for  [etc.].  1565  MS.  Colt.  Cal.  B.  ix.  If. 
218  Your  lordship,  I  am  sure,  is  partaken  of  such  letters  as  I 
write  to  Mr.  Secretary,  c  1680  BEVERIDGE  Serm»iCw.  .w. 
3$  Wks.  1729  I.  423  You  will  be  uncertain  whether  they,  .be 
lawfully  called,  .as  be  sure  many  of  them  are  not.  1710  — 
Def.  Bk.  Psalmsw)  The  Company  had  this  Privilege  granted 
them  from  the  King ;  who,  be  sure,  would  never  grant  them 
the  Privilege  of  printing  any  Book,  but  what  he.,  had  fir-t 
allowed  of.  1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xxxiii,  The  Master  of 
Ravenswood  cannot,  I  am  sure,  object  to  your  presence. 

(<•}  In  colloq.  asseverative  use  these  phrases  are 
often  placed  nt  the  end  of  the  sentence  :  cf.  (a\ 

1830  N.  S.  WH EATON  Jrnl.  42  To  all  my  inquiries  who  he 
was?  I  only  received  for  answer — '  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure  '. 
'837  DICKENS  Picfav.  Si,  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure,  lam 
sure.  1848  THACKERAY  I 'an.  Fair  xli,  'Don't  know,  I'm 
shaw,'  replied  the  Colonel. 

d.  Const,  inf. :  see  12. 

e.  In  phr.  to    be  sure  ~  as  one  mav  be  sure, 
for  a  certainty,  certainly,  undoubtedly,  of  course  ; 
now  colloq.  and  often  concessive  =  it  must  be  ad 
mitted,  indeed;  also  absol.  Well,  to  be  sure!  as 
an  exclamation  of  surprise  (cf.  b). 

1657  SPARROW  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  (1661)  4  Morning  and 
Evening,  to  be  sure,  God  expects  from  us.  .a  publick  wor 
ship.  1657  W.  RAND  tr.  Gassendt's  Life  Peiresc  11.  3  He 
proved  at  last  so  happy,  as  to  recover  the  greatest  part  of 
such  things  as  he  most  respected.  To  be  sure,  he  obtained 
bis  precious  stones.  1681  BUNYAN  Holy  il'ar-ijo  If  he  heard 
his  neighbour  tell  his  tale,  to  be  sure  tie  would  tell  the  quite 
contrary.  1718  HICKES&  NELSON  J.  KettUivellu,  §23. 125 
At  Christmas,  if  he  invited  no  Body  else,  to  be  sure  he  Enter 
tained  the  Poorer  Sort  of  his  Neighbours.  1731-8  SWIFT  Pol. 
Conversat.  i.  47  Nererout,  Miss,  I'll  tell  you  a  Secret,  if  you'll 
promise  never  to  tell  it  again.  A/iss,  No,  to  be  sure.  1778 
WARNER  in  Jesse tSWw?**^  Contcmp.  (18441  HI-354  Ves  !  war 
we  shall  have  to  be  sure.  1795  Hist.  Ned  I-.vtins  I.  183  The 
wind  is  contrary,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  far  from  a  storm.  1847 
MRS.  SHERWOOD /"omrAiV^/bwH/y (1854)  III.  iii.  32  Well,  to 
be  sure,  this  is  a  large  room.  1853  MRS.  GASKKLL  Kut't 
xxxiii,  Ruth,  .told  him  she  wanted  to  speak  to  him  for  a  few 
minutes.  *  To  be  sure,  my  dear  !  Sit  down  ! '  said  he.  1863 
S.  WILBKRFORCE  Sp.  Missions  (1874)  275  '  You  would  have 
been  snugger  if  you  had  stayed  at  home.'  Why  to  be  sure 
they  would,  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  18  There  you  are 
in  the  right,  Socrates,  he  replied.  To  be  sure,  I  said.  1903 
VIOLET  JACOB  Shefp*Stcalers  viii,  '  Well,  well,  to  lie  sure  ! ' 
exclaimed  the  Pig-driver.  1913  C.  READ  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev. 
Jan.  55  They  had,  to  be  sure,  patched  up  their  differences,  but 
their  sentiments  towards  each  other,  .were  far  from  cordial. 
IV.  Objectively  certain. 

9.  a.  That  one  may  count  on  as  about  to  be ; 
certain  to  come  or  happen  ;  also,  certain  to  become 
what  is  denoted  by  the  noun ;   —  CEBTAIX  a,  2  b. 

1565  ALLRN  Defence  Purg.  xvii.  283  One..frameth  (as  he 
suppo-^ethe)  his  negatiue  argument,  to  the  more  sure  shake 
of  oure  faitlie  herein.  1615  SIR  W.  MURK  Misc.  Poems  xiii. 
16  Bewar  such  schame  becum  thy  suirest  hap.  1692  PKTOK 
Ode  Horace  xiii,  Suie  and  sudden  be  their  just  Remorse. 
1746  FRANCIS  tr.  Horace,  Sat.  n.  iii.  21  Unhappy  bard  !  to 
sure  contempt  you  run.  1781  COWPER  Retirem.  263  To  make 
thee  but  a  surer  prey.  1858  SKAKS  At/tant\x.  78  Confusion 
is  the  pretty  sure  result.  1896  HOVSMAN  Shropshire  Lad 
Ixii,  Luck's  a  chance,  but  trouble's  sure. 

b.  That  one  may  rely  on  as  true;  undoubted, 
indisputable;    =  CERTAIN"  a.  3.     Now  rare. 

1470  Paston  Lett.  Suppl.  (1901)  133,  I  pray  yow  send  me 
swyr  tydyngis  of  the  world.  1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Cain- 
den)  32  A  pele  was  comandyd  to  be  ronge.  .for  sewer  worde 
and  tydynges  that  Richard  de  la  Pole  was  slayne.  a  1578 
LINUESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  .Scot.  I.  31  He  bait!  suirc  kna\v. 
ledg  quhair  the  king  was  at  his  pastyme.  a.  1620  J.  DYKK 
Sel.  Semi.  (1640)  2  It  is  a  sure  thing  that  a  Christian  so  de 
meaning  htmselfe.. may  live  the  most  comfortable  life  of  any 
man  in  the  world.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  \\.  154  How  he  can  Is 
doubtful ;  that  he  never  u  ill  is  sure.  1849  JAMES  Woodman 
iii,  The  news  was  too  sure,  the  tale  too  sad  to  be  false.  1867 
RLSKIN  Time  fy  Tide  XVL  §  93  And  very  sternly  I  say  to  you 
— and  say  from  sure  knowledge — that  [etc.]* 

c.  For  sure\  as  or  for  a  certainty,  undoubtedly: 
«  for  certain  (CKHTAIN  a.  7\     Now  colloq. 

a  1586  StnNKY  Ps.  xxvr.  i,  I  held  for  sure,  that  I  should 
never  slide.  1671  MILTON  P.  A*,  u.  35  Now,  now,  for  sure, 
deliverance  is  at  hand,  a  1850  ROSSETTI  Dante  $  Circle  i. 
(1874)60  He  makes  oath:  '  Forsure,  This  is  a  creature  of 
God  till  now  unknown  *.  1883  STKVENSON  Treat.  Isl.  i.  %i, 
These  fellows  who  attacked  the  inn  to  night— bold,  desperate 
blades,  for  sure.  1897  MARY  KINGSI.KV  If*.  Africa.  305,  I 
have  promised  the  Fans  to  pay  off  in  whatever  they  choose, 
and  I  know  for  sure  they  want  powder. 

10.  a.  Of  methods  or  means:  That  may  be  relied 
on  to  attain  its  end  or  to  produce  the  desired  or 
stated  result;  unfailing,  unerring:  —  CERTAIN  a.  a  c. 

Sure  card',  see  CARD  i/-.1  2  b. 

1530  in  Strype  heel.  Mem.  (1721)  III.  Anp.  x.  21  The 
moost  sewryst  waye  that  Scripture  doth  teache  to  worshipe 
sayntts  wUhall,  ys  to  lyve  the  lyric  that  they  lyvid.  159* 
ArdcnofFtT.'trskam\.  \.  90  It  is  vnpossible  ;  but  here  comes 
he  That  will,  I  hope,  inuent  some  surer  meanes.  1653  RAMK- 


(Percy  Soc.)  15  The  wyttles  ys  sewer  of  salvashyon.      1587 
in  Cath.  Rec,  Soc.  /'///•/.  V.  140  The  young  king  of  Scotland 


SF.Y  Aslrol.  Restored  218  To.  .impart  unto  them  the  truth 
and  surest  rules  for  the  judging  thereof.  1665  BOYLE  Occas. 
Re/I.  in.  vi.  (1848)  158  These  that  are  concern'd  for  the.. 
saving  of  Souls,  think  it  a  less  good  sign  of  a  sure  Sermon, 
that  [etc.].  1697  DHYDEN  l''irg,  Georg.  \.  122  Long  Practice 
has  a  sure  Improvement  found.  176*  in  loth  Rep.  Hist. 
MSS.  Comm,  App.  I.  342,  1  hope  that  will  be  the  surest  Way 
of  bringing  about  a  General  Peace  so  necessary  to  Kurope. 
1812  CRAJJBR  Tales  xv.  179  Every  point  enforce  By  quoting 
much,  the  scholar's  sure  resource.  1865  M.  AKNOI.D  Kss.  • 
Crit.  ii.  (1875)  74  A  perfectly  sound  and  sure  .style.  1879 
R.  K.  DOUGLAS  Conjuciunisnt  iv.  94  His  surest  way  of  ac 
quiring  a  trace  of  the  divine  afflatus  must  be  by  studying.. 
their  careers. 

b.  Of  signs  or  signals  :  Giving  trustworthy  indi 
cation  ;  producing  or  leading  to  certainty  ;  in 
fallible. 

1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Coswcgr.  (riasse  75  Kverye  ClnnaU' 
hathe  a  proper  name,  for  the  surer  difference  ot  one  from 
an  other.  1667  MILTON  /'.  /,.  i.  278  In  all  assaults  Their 
surest  signal.  1697  DKYDKN  r'irg.  Gco>g.  HI.  IIQ  I  He  Colt 
that  for  a  Stallion  is  design'd,  By  sure  Presages  shows  hi-^ 
generous  Kind.  1780  Mirror  No.  93.  f  ^  The  surest  mark  ut 
a  weak  mind.  1830  HERSCHEI.  Sturfy  A'nt.  Phil.  §  3^6  Then; 
is  no  surer  criterion  of  the  state  of  science  in  any  age.  1886 
'/'//  Cat  xxi.  280  He  became  more  irritable  and  impatient- 
a  -lire  sign,  Dr.  Lee  declared,  of  approaching  convalescence. 

V.  Senses  combining  III  and  I\  . 

11.  With    of:    f  Having  (the   thing  mentioned) 
secured  to  one  (to  maken.  person  sure  of  a.  thing  = 
to  make  a  thing  sure  to  a  person,  in  6  c)  ;  *f"  holding 
securely  in  one's  possession   or  power  ;  certain  to 
receive,    get,   attain,   find,   have,   or   keep.      Also 
with  gerund,    as  sure  of  getting  ~  certain  to  get. 
(See  also  13.) 

Here  the  certainty  may  be  subjective  or  objective,  or  both 
combined  :  e.  g.  he  is  sure  oj  —-  '  he  is  confident  of  getting  ', 
or  '  it  is  certain  that  be  will  get  '. 

13.  .  Seuyn  .^agcs  (W.)  2033  The  king  hem  made  seur  Of 
warisoun  and  gret  honour.  ("1386  CHAUCER  Melib.  f  486 
Whan  thow  trowest  to  be  moost  seur  and  siker  of  hire  helpe 
she  wol  faille  thee.  14.  .  Sir  iicucs  \  M.)  499  Dene-;  was  sure 
of  no  wepyn..That  he  niyght  deffend  hym  with  all.  c  1411 
HOCCLF.VE  De  Keg.  Princ.  306  He  schulde  of  his  lif  seure  ben 
&  certeyne.  c  1450  Mir&s  J-'cstial  ^  Who  so  lyueth  a  fo\\  Ie 
lyfe,  he  may  be  sure  of  a  foule  emle.  1518  Sel,  Picas  Star 
Chamber  (Selden)  II.  132  Vf  he  gave  hym  one  strype  lu- 
shalbe  suer  of  an  other  strype.  1572-3  A1^,  Priiy  Cc'unci; 
Scot.  II.  177  Thay  offerit  to.  .discharge  the  half  of  thnir  .  . 
wageis,  being  maid  sure  of  the  nther  half,  .to  be  payit  at 
su:n  competent  day.  a  1580  J.  HT.YWOOD  Dial.  Ii  'if  .y  !•  elly 
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retnaineth  still  amongst  his.  .ennemies,  who  suffer  him  to 
take  his  pastime,  .under  a  shew  of  liberty,  but  they  think 
themselves  sure  ynough  of  him.  1653  MIODLKTON  &  ROUI.KY 
S/>.  Gifsy  n.  i,  English  Gipsies,  in  whose  companie  a  man's 
not  sure  of  the  cares  of  his  lit-  ad  they  so  pilfer,  a  1718  Piuui: 
Solomon  ill.  290  Sure  of  the  Toil,  uncertain  of  the  I'rize. 
1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  (Glol>e)  571  We  are  sure  of  Sea 
there.  1766  GOLDSM.  I  'tear  /K.  xvi,  They  who  had  warm 
fortunes  were  always  sure  of  getting  good  husbands.  1825 
COBBETT  Rur.  Rides  458  This  is  a  crop  of  which  a  man  may 
always  be  sure,  if  he  take  proper  pain-;.  1847  MARRYAI 
Childr.  AVif  Forest  viii,  I  feel  sure  of  his  permission.  1893 
Law  Times  XCV.  305/2  If  she  wished  to  be  sure  of  her 
income  she  should.  .avoid  dabbling  in  the  shares  of  new 
companies. 

12.  With  inf.  (act.  or  pass.)  :   Certain  to  do  or  to 
be  something  :   =  CERTAIN  a.  6. 

Properly  a  constructional  use  of  8,  this  sense  was  orig. 
subjective,  but  came  subsequently  to  ^•\]Jle^s,  and  m.-w 
always  expresses,  objective  certainty,  and  therefore  frntif/'. 
became  applicable  to  things.  //<•  is  sure  to  return,  now  ; 
1  it  is  certain  that  he  will  return  ',  could  formerly  mean 
'  he  is  certain  that  he  will  return',  now  expressed  by  cj  "with 
the  gerund  (see  n). 

c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  15612  The!  my^t  ther-fore  be  sur  & 
bold  To  scle  thekyng  &  brenne  Ilyoun.  lOoTiNDALEXiuJW. 
More  it.  xii.  Wks.  (1573)  300/1  Tl.e  Apostles,  Patriarkes  ami 
Prophetes  were  sure  to  be  folowed.  1556  J.  HEYWOOD  .S/r&r 
4-  /'".  D  iv,  He  maklh  him  sewre  to  wyn,  who  ever  Iceses.  1563 
Homilies  \\.  Sacrament  i.  liijb,  Thus  »-<;ch  he  must  be 
sure  to  hold,  that  in  the  Supper  of  the  Lorde,  (here  i>  n-' 
vayne  ceremonie.  1616  SH  KUDOS  Mirr.  ,'  •tti\-kr.  Pref. 
^1  j  b,  Such  Conuerts..  are  sure  to  bee  beset  with  diucrse 
sorts  of  Aduersaries.  i66a  J.  DAVIFS  tr.  Ulearius*  I'oy. 
Ambass.  400  The  Governour,  who  many  times  is  not  sun- 
to  return  again,  takes  his  leave  of  the  City.  1713  ADDISON 
Guard.  No.  101  r  9  If  they  have  any  Wit  or  Sense,  they  an 
sure  to  show  it.  1821  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Mack  fry  Am/.  What- 
ever  heat  of  opposition..!  set  out  with.  I  am  sure  always, 
in  the  long-run,  to  be  brought  over  to  her  way  of  ihiiikini;. 
1841  Hi:ii's  AJJ.,  Tr.ins.  /tustttess  (1842)  95  You  may  save 
time  by  not  labouring  much,  beforehand,  at  parts  of  the 
subject  which  aie  luarly  sure  to  be  worked  out  in  discus 
sion.  1885  Maiich.  E-Vitin.  \\  July  5/2  The.  .  oration  .  .was 
sure  to  be  full  of  pungent  cri: 

13.  Phr.    To  make  sure  (inlr.  or  with  clause). 

a.  absol.,  or  with  of  followed  by  a  noun  of 
action  :  To  make  something  ceitain  as  an  end  or 
result  (cf.  9  a)  ;  to  preclude  risk  of  failure. 

1565  ALLKN  Def.  Purg.  To  Rdr.  6  b,  And  therefore  to 
make  sure,  I  humbly  submit  my  selfe  to  the  iudgement  of 
suche.  .as.  .are  made  the  lawful  pastors  of  our  soules.  1698 
FRYER  '  Ace.  /•'.  India  .v  /'.  176  To  make  sure,  he  made 
another  Shot  at  her.  1890  Chamb.  JmL  3  May  287/2  This 
allows  the  man..  to  make  sure  of  a  good  grip.  '891  /'v>. 
21  Feb.  119/2  It  is  difficult  lo  make  sure  of  finding  the  birds. 
(£)  with  of  followed  by  a  sb.  :  To  act  so  as  to 
be  certain  of  getting  or  winning;  to  secure. 

1673  TEMPLE  To  Dk.  Ormond  Conjunct,  Affairs  Mis^ 
(1680)  164  A  Peace,  .cannot  fail  us  here,  provided  we  mak-* 
sure  of  Spain.  17*6  ATTERBURY  Serin.,  /ta.  Ix,  33  I.  102  It 
hath  ever  had  the  warmest,  and  ablest..  Heads  employ  'd  in 
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its  defence  ;  and  hath  taken  care  to  make  sure  of  them,  by 
Bountiful  Rewards.  1844  BROWNING  Colombe's  Birthday 
n.  9  Let  me  hasten  to  make  sure  Of  one  true  thanker.  1878 
Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage  293  After  making  sure  of  the  country 
to  the  north  of  the  Ebro. 

b.  with  clause  or  of;  To  make  something  certnin 
as  a  fact  (cf.  9  b);  to  preclude  risk  of  error;  to 
ascertain. 

1876  BRISTOWE  Theory  %  Pract.  Med.  (1878)  825  To  make 
sure  tiiat  all  the  copper  has  been  precipitated.  1888  MRS. 
NOTLEY  Power  of  Hand  I.  iii.  36  That  fellow  rode  up  to 
the  house  to  make  sure  Tristram  was  away.  1889  F.  C. 
PHILIPS  Ainslie's  Courtsh.  I.  vii.  87  He  just  waited  for  a 
few  hours  to  make  sure  of  his  position. 

(/>}  loosely.     To  feel  certain,  he  convinced. 

1886  STEVENSON  Kidnapped  xxi.  He  stormed  at  me  all 
through  the  lessons,  .and  would  push  me  so  close  that  I 
made  sure  he  must  run  me  through  the  body.  1887  WESTALL 
Caft.  Trafalgar  iv.  49  He  suspected  nothing,  and  made 
quite  sure  of  succeeding.  1893  SKLOUS  Traz>.  S.  E,  Africa 
158,  I  made  .sure  I  should  get  finer  specimens  later  on. 

14.  Phr.  Be  sure  (to  do  something,  or  that.  . ., 
also  mod.  colloq.  and:  see  AND  B.  10)  =  take 
care,  don't  fail  (only  in  imper.  or  inf.)  :  sure  thus 
becoming  contextually  equivalent  to  *  careful  '. 

1573  TUSSFR  Husb.  v.  (1878)  14  Then  dailie  be  suer  to 
looke.  1625  BACON  Ess.^  Discourse  (Arb.)  19  Let  him  be 
sure,  to  leaue  other  Men  their  Turnes  to  speak.  1674  N. 
Cox  Gent!.  Recreat,  (1677)  180  Be  sure  you  Seel  her  not  too 
hard.  1680  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  xii.  208  You  must  be  sure 
to  screw  it  hard  up.  1780  Mirror  No.  oS.  F  15  Be  sure  to 
put  on  your  great  coat,  and  to  take  a  chair  m  coming  home. 
1865  RUSKIN  Sesame  i.  §  13  At  least  be  sure  that  you  go  to 
the  author  to  get  at  his  meaning.  1892  Pkotogr.  Ann.  II. 
335  Be  sure  and  button  the  lid. 
B.  adv. 

1.  Securely, safely:  =  SURELY adv.\.   Obs. march. 
14..  Sir  Beues  (Pynson)  3573  They  were  armed  sure  nnd 

\vel.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  ix.  76  With  the  Foure  Ver- 
tewis  Cardenall,  Aganis  vycis  scure  enarming  me.  *555 
CRANMKR  Let.  in  J/isc.  Writ.  (Parker  Soc.)  446,  1  might 
have  sent  them  by  the  cnrrier  sooner,  but  not  surer.  1591 
SHAKS.  i  Hen.  /"/.  v.  i.  16  The  sooner  to  effect.  And  surer 
binde  this  knot  of  nmttie.  1596  BACON  Ma.-c.  <y  Use  Com. 
Law  n.  (1635)  46  The  land  being  so  sure  tyed  upon  the 
heire  as  that  his  father  could  not  put  it  from  him.  1600 
W.  COKNWALLIS  /LSS.  i.  i.  B  iij  I  would  not. .do  any  thing 
more  then  stand  the  surer  vpon  my  guard  to  resist  fortune. 
1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  iv.  897  Let  liim  surer  barr  His  Ircn 
Gates. 

2.  Certainly,  with   certainty ;    without    risk    of 
failure:  =  SUB  ELY  A&.  2,3.  Now</ia/.n'forccrtain, 
without  fail '  ;  otherwise  06s.  exc.  as  in  b  and  c. 

£•1400  Dcstr.  Troy  277  Sum  sayn  full  sure  &  for  sothe 
iioldyn,  Hit  was  be  formast  on  tlete  bat  on  flode  past. 
1479  in  Em?  Gilds  (1870)  413  So  that,  .they  may  the  better, 
sewrer,  and  more  diligenter, . .  ministre  their  said  Officez. 
1556  LAUDER  Tractate  of  Kyttgis  298  5e  suld  not..promoue 
thame  To  that.. cure,  Except  }e  vnderstude,  mo->te  sure, 
Thame  apt.  1586  MARLOWE  ist  Pt.  TamburL  n.  iii,  These 
are  the  wings  shall  make  it  flie  as  swift,  As  dooth  the 
lightening  :.  .And  kill  as  sure  as  it  swiftly  flies.  1693  LOCKE 
Educ.  §  i^  Children  would.. lay  the  Foundations  of  an 
healthy.  .Confutation  much  surer,  if  they. .  were  kept  wholly 
from  Flesh.  1797  MRS.  M.  ROBINSON  Walsingkam  III.  257 
The  higher  the  objects  of  contempt  are  placed,  the  surer 
they  become  marks  for  the  observing  multitude.  1820 
LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i,  Christ's  IIosp,,  Woe  to  the  school,  when 
he  made  his  morning  appearance  in  his  passy,  or  passionate 
wig.  No  comet  expounded  surer.  1902  HANKS  Newspaper 
Girl  156,  I'll  pay  you  the  five  dollars  a  week  then,  sure. 

3.  Qualifying    a    statement  :     Assuredly,    un 
doubtedly,  for  a  certainty.    Now  pott.,  exc.  dial. 
(Irish)  in  asseverative  expressions. 

a  1425  Cursor  M.  aiSS?  (Trin.),  Euery  creatoure  sure  Aftir 
be  state  of  his  nature  Iii_-ure  her  makere  knowe  }>en  mon. 
c  1460  Wisdom  50  in  Macro  Plays  37  The  prerogatyff  of  my 
loue  ys  so  grett,  pat  wo  tastyt  }>erof  b«  lest  droppe,  sure, 
All  lustis  &.  lykyngis  worldly  xall  lett.  1568  Satir.  Poems 
Reform,  xlviii.  31  Seure,  be  my  willing,  not  brunt  in  the 
ht;ing.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Ps.  xxv.  ii,  Sure,  sure,  who  hope  in 
tbce,  Shall  never  suffer  shame.  1599  George  a  Greene  E  j, 
Were  he  as  good  as  G.  a  Green,  I  would  strike  him  sure. 
:6$3  MILTON  Hirelings  (1659)  27  &e  took  not  sure  his  whole 
estate  with  him  to  that  warr.  1681  I)KYDEN  Ahs,  •$•  Achit. 
360  His  Mercy  ev'n  th'  Offending  Croud  will  find,  For  sure 
he  comes  of  a  Forgiving  Kind.  1715  OE  FOE  Fam.  Instruct. 
i.  i.  (1841)  I.  6  Sure  it  is  a  fine  place.  1791  COWPER  Iliad 
xxn.  86  Of  all  ills  that  wait  On  miserable  man,  that  sure  is 
worst.  1842  J.OYKR  Handy  Andy  v,  Och  sure,  my  heart's 
broke  with  you.  1848  KINCSLEY  Saint's  Trag.  n.  v,  That 
name  speaks  pardon,  sure.  1896  HOUSMAN  Shroprjt.  Lad 
xxxiii,  Sure,  sure, . .  If  single  thought  could  save,.  .You 
should  not  see  the  grave.  1897  Punch  3  Apr.  166/1  'That's 
a  drop  of  good  Whiskey— eh,  Pat?  '  Pat.  '  Faith,  ye  may 
well  say  that,  Sorr.  Shure,  it  wint  down  my  T'roat  loike 
a  Torchlight  Procession  ! ' 

b.  With  weakened  emphasis,  it  (a)  becomes 
concessive  =  One  must  admit,  admittedly,  of 
course,  (/>)  is  used  to  guard  ngainst  over-statement 

=  At  any  rate,  to  say  the  least,  or  (c)  =  SUKELT 
adv.  4  b.  Now  dial. 

1552-3  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Ediv.  VI  (1914)  89,  I  know 
not  howe  ye  be  provided  to  furnish  me  but  suer  methinl:t-s 
I  sholde  haue  nolesse  then  five  suetes  of  apparrell.  1583 
GREENE  Mamillia  \Vks.  (Grosartj  II.  14  Whether  hee  were 
better  lyked  for  his  calling,  or  loued  for  his  courtesie :  but 
sure  whether  it  were,  he  had  gayned  the  heartes  of  all  the 
people.  1587  FLEMING  Contn.Holinshed  III.  1981/1  The 
spoile  was  not  rich  sure,  but  of  white  bread,  oten  cakes,  and 
Scotish  ale.  1616  B.  JONSON  Devil  an  Ass  \\.  v,  Hell  ! 
why  is  shee  so  braue?  It  cannot  be  to  please  Duke  Dottrel, 
sure.  1658  Wkole  Duty  Man  xv.  §  15  That  all  under  his 
charge  be  taught  all  necessary  things  of  this  kind,  and  then 
sure  more  especially  his  wife.  1713  POPE  Let.  to  Swift  8 


Dec.,  Sure  no  clergyman  ever  offered  so  much  out  of  his  own 
purse  for  the  sake  of  any  religion.  1722  DE  FOE  Plague 
(1754)  23,  I  shall  Name  but  a  few  of  these  Things ;  but  sure 
they  were  so  many.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vicar  W.  xxviii,  Sure 
it  cannot  be !  1797  JANE  AUSTEN  Sense  <V  Sens,  xxxv,  Sure, 
you  an't  well.  1851  THACKERAY  Engl.  Hum.  vi.  (1853)  314 
H  e  would  have  talked  of  his  great  friends  of  the  Club . .  sure 
he  knew  them  intimately. 

c.  Used  to  emphasize  yes  or  no ;  also  alone  = 
Certainly,  dial. 

1813 Sk.  Char.  (ed.  2)  I.  83  ( What,  was  Mad  Ross  there? '. . 
'Oh  yes,  sure'.  >86i  WAUGH  Birtle  Cartels  Tale  6  A 
glass  ov  ale.  Ay,  sure;  yo'st  have  it  in  a  minute.  1862 
Miss  KRADDON  Lady  Audley  xix,  '  You  say  a  blacksmith 
has  been  here  ?  '  '  Sure  and  I  did,  sir.1 

4.  a.  In  similative  phr.  (as)  sure  as,  followed  by 
a  clause,  or  by  various  sbs.,  as  death  t  fate,  a  gun : 
see  also  these  words,  and  EGG  sb.  4  b. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  in.  1633  Also  seur  as  red  is  euery 
fir,  As  gret  a  craft  is  kep  wel  as  wynne.  1573  TUSSEH 
Husb.  Ixxvii.  (1878}  170  Take  runagate  Robin,  to  pitie 
his  neede,  And  looke  to  be  filched,  as  sure  as  thy  creede. 
1618  BOLTON  Flams  i,  xviii.  (1636)  58,  I  see,  as  sure  as 
can  be,  that  I  am  borne  under  the  constellation  of  Her 
cules.  (71650  Robin  Hood  $  Tanners  Dau.  viii.  in  Child 
l>all.  (i232)  I.  109/2  As  sure  as  they  were  borne.  1660 
SHIRLEY  Merch.  Wife\\.  viii,  As  sure  as  death,  this  is  one 
Of  the  rogues.  1676  HOBRES  Iliad  n.  32  [He]  thought  To 
take  Troy  now  as  sure  as  any  thing.  1701  FARQUHAR  Sir  H . 
Wildair  v.  v,  Stand. . .  You'll  be  serious  when  I  tell  you  that 
her  Ghost  appears.  Wild.  Her  Ghost  !  Ha,  ha,  ha..  .Stand. 
As  sure  as  Fate,  it  walks  in  my  House.  1731-8  SWIFT  Pol. 
Conrersat.  i.  4  Lady  Smart.  Oh  !  Colonel,  are  you  here? 
Col.  As  sure  as  you're  there,  Madam.  1742  FIELDING  J. 
Andrews  iv.  xiv,  1  hat 's  true,  as  sure  as  Sixpence,  you  have 
hit  on  the  very  thing.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Loom  4  Lugger 
it.  iii.  44  As  sure  as  the  year  came  round.  1859  MEREDITH 
A*.  Ft-verel  ix,  I'll  transpoort  Tom  liakewell,  sure  as  a  gun. 
b.  In  phr.  sure  enough* 

a  1545  SIR  E.  HOWARD  in  Ellis  Or  iff.  Lett.  Ser.  m.  I.  150 
Sevvre  inough  Sir  therys  mocbe  vitall  at  Sandwich,  and 
they  have  no  vessels  to  bryng  it  to  us,  1641  J.  SHUTE  Sarah 
<$•  /Ai£-«r  (1649)  178  The  Sin  of  Oppression,  sure  enough, 
will  be  payed  home.  1773  C.  DIBDIN  Deserter  i.  ii.  £1775) 
12  Ah,  indeed,  the  soldiers  make  sad  work  with  young 
women's  hearts  sure  enough.  1848  THACKERAY  I'an.  Fair 
Ixiii,  The  number  came  up  sure  enough.  1891  '  J.  S.  WIN 
TER  '  Lumley  v,  And  you  were  so  angry  with  me  when  you 
went  off— I  saw  it,  sure  enough. 

C.  Comb,  (chiefly  adverbial  or  parasynthetic), 

as  sure-aimed,  -founded,  -grounded,  -nosed,  -pre- 
saging)  -seeing,  -set,  -settled^  -slow,  -steeled  adjs. ; 
sure-enough  a.  U.S.  colloq.  [cf.  IJ.  4  bj,  genuine, 
real;  7  sure-hold,  something  affording  a  secure 
hold. 

1776  MICKLE  tr,  Canioens'  Liisiad  150  The  *sure-aim'd 
vengeance  of  the  Lusian  steel.  1884  '  MARK  TWAIN  '  I  hick. 
Finn  xxii,  They  all  come  riding  in  ..  looking  just  like  a 
gang  of  real  *sure-enou(*h  queens.  1897  FLANDRAU  Harvard 
Episodes  172  It  is  n't  given  to  many  of  us  to  have  real,  sure- 
enough  feelings  around  here  in  college.  1725  POPE  Odyss. 
i.  278,  I  build  my  claim  'Sure-founded  on  a  fair  Maternal 
fame,  1708  SEWEL  n,  l'astt;egrondt  'sure-grounded.  1647 
TRAP?  C0WK.  Rent.  ix.  6  That  word  of  promise,  .which  is 
*sure-hold,  Yea  and  Amen.  1650  —  Comm.  Exod.  xii.  41 
His  promises  are  good  sure-hold.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f. 
Btnsts  151  The  White  Houndes  are  said  to  be  the  quickest- 
sented  and  'surest  nosed.  1651  D AVK1UKT Gi0MUWtfr<  I.  n. 
xlv.  Sure  nos'd  as  fasting  Tygers.  1610  HOLLAND Camden's 
Brit.  I.  IOQ  Lucky  ^sure-presaging  auguries,  1794  COLF- 
RIIJGR  Relig.  Afust'itgs  iv,  Fear,..*Sure-refuged  hears  his 
hot  pursuing  fiends  Yell  at  vain  distance.  1866  WHIPPLE 
Char.  «y  Ckaract.  Men  309  Shakespeare,  the  'sure-seeing 
poet  of  human  nature.  1648  J.  BEAUMONT  Psyche  xx.  Iii, 
Peace  had  trode  all  Perils  under  Her  *sure-set  feet.  1896 
HOUSMAN  Shropsh.  Lad  xxxiii,  This  long  and  sure-set 
liking.  i587GoLi)iNG  De  frfornay  xxxiv.  (1592)  551  Nature 
.  .is  a  steady  and  "suresettled  Lawe.  16037.  Levies  (Heref.) 
Microcosnws  Pref.,  With  a  *sure-slow  winge.  a  1616  HEAUM. 
&  FL.  Bonduca  in.  i,  Thou  *sure-steel'd  sternness,  (live  us 
this  day  good  hearts,  good  enemies,  Good  blowes  o'both 
sides. 

Sure,  v*  Obs.  exc.  dial,  (see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.). 
Forms  :  see  prec. ;  also  5  suyr,  sewyr  ;  bpa.pple. 
(Sc.}  suirit,  sewerit,  -at,  sewarat,  severit. 
[Aphetic  f.  ASSURE  v.  Cf.  SOVEU  ^.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  make  or  keep  safe,  to  secure  ;  = 
ASSURE  i.  Obs. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  14  Whanne  |?ei.  .suren  hem  of 
al  perel.  <•  1470  HARDING  Chron.  CLXXVII.  vi.  (MS.  Arch. 
Seld.  B.  10)  If.  139  b,  peymyhtnat  passenoutc  But  thorou^ili 
a  mosse  bat  al  men  trowed  was  sured.  1535  STEWART  Cron. 
Scot.  (Rolls)  III.  412  That  halie  place  wes  suirit. .Fra  fyre, 
bot  nocht  fra  spulje  and  fra  reif.  1567  Gude  fy  (.iodlie  />'. 
(S.  T.  S.)  108  And  with  thair  handis  tliay  sail  the  sure,  That 
thow  hurt  nocht  aganis  ane  craig  Thy  fute. 

f2.  To  give  an  assurance  or  promise  to  (a 
person) ;  to  secure  (a  thing)  to  a  person  by  a  pledge 
or  promise.  Obs. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  547  Conscience  and  kynde  witte 
..deden  me  suren  hym  sikerly  to  serue  hym  for  euere. 
c  1450  LOVELICH  Merlin  12386  And  also  anothir  thing  sche 
schold  hym  Sure  :  that  harm  to  his  body  scholde  sche 
neuere  do.  c  1460  Play  Sacrant*  279,  I  wolle  sure  yow  be 
thys  lyght  Neuer  dystrie  yow  daye  nor  nyght. 

t3.  To  bind  by  promise,  plight,  pledge  (one's 
faith  or  troth\  Obs. 

c  1400  Beryn  1486,  I  suyr  }ew  my  trowith.  .That  I  shall 
do  my  devoir,  c  1450  Merlin  xxxi.  628  Than  thei  sured 
theire  feithes  be-twene  hem  two  to  holde  these  covenauntes. 
('1450  Godsttnu  Reg.  170  Henry,  than  stywarde  of  Gode- 
stowe,  suryd  hys  trowthe  for  the  Abbas  &  couent  bys  coue- 
nant  to  be  kepyd, 

"|*4.  pass.  To  be  bound  by  a  promise  or  pledge  ; 


spec,  to  be  engaged  to  marry,  to  be  betrothed  (cf. 
SORE  a.  7  a).  0/ts. 

1420-22  LYDG.  Thebes  2234  He  sured  was  and  sworn  To 
Tydeus.  £1475  Partenay  5087  In  noble  Bretain  gan  he  to 
mary,  Affyed  and  sured  to  A  gret  lady.  1484  CAXTON  Fables 
of  Page  xi,  A  wydower  wowed  a  wydowe  for  to..Wedde 
her  to  his  wyf  And  at  the  last  they  were  agreed  and  sured 
to  gyder.  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.) 
II.  36  All  the  bordaris..quho  war  sewarat  witht  tharoe. 
Ibid.  42  Quho  had  bene  constranit.  .to  be  severit  [r.r.  suirit] 
and  tak  on  the  reid  crose  and  obey  thame  selfis  to  be  trew 
subiectis  to  king  Harrie. 

5  To  make  (a  person)  sure  or  certain;  =  ASSURE 
9,  10.  Now  dial. 

c  1400  Beryn  1886,  I  suyr  be  be  my  fey  That  bow  art  much 
I-bound  to  me.  c  1430  LYDG.  A/in.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  112 
Fyrst  I  wyll  be  sewyred,  That  ower  cownselle  ye  wylle 
kepe.  01536  Songs,  Carols,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  9  He  was 
born  of  a  virgyn  pure,  ..as  I  you  sure.  [1667  DRYDEN  &  DK. 
NEWCASTLE  Sir  Al.  Mar-all  iv.  i,  How  shall  I  be  'sur'd 
'tis  so  ?] 

Sure  :  see  SEWER  sbj-,  SIR  sb.t  SOUR  a.,  SuRA1. 
Sureal,  obs.  form  of  SUBTOTAL* 
Sureby:   see  SUKESBV. 

t  Sured,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare.  Aphetic  f.  ASSURED. 
(Cf.  SURE  v.) 

a  1543  WYATT  Penit.  Ps.  cxliii.  Prol.  iv,  Then  will  I  crave 

[    with  sured  confidence.  1549  MSS.  Dk.  Rut  land  (\i\st.  MSS. 

I    Comm.)  IV.  355  To  a  Ducheman,  for  that  my  Lord  causyd 

him  to  gyve  a  suryd  Scotyshman  his   nagge   agayne,  \s. 

1567  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas.  II.  ad  fin. ,  A  plot  founded  on 

sured  ground,     a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  iv.  (1622)  443  Fur 

euer  lamed  of  our  sured  might. 

Hence  f  Sureclly  adv.,  assuredly. 

1630  LKNSARD  tr.  Charyon's  W-'isd.  11.  ii.  §  10.  263  He  that 
walks  moderately,  .directeth  his  businesse.  .more  suredly 
and  clieerefully. 

t  Surefast,  a.  Obs.  rare-*,  [f.  SURE  a.  after 
steadfast.']  Stable,  fixed. 

1583  MELBANCKE  Phihtiinus  pd  iij  b,  A  perfect  plat,. of 
surges  that  embrace  the  earth  with  winding  waues,  &  of  the 
surefast  centrie  ground. 

Sure-footed  (stress  variable),  a.  [SURE  a.  4b.] 

1.  Sure  of  foot ;  treading  securely  or  firmly  j  not 
liable  to  slip,  stumble,  or  fall. 

1707  [implied  in  surefootedness].  1764  SMOLLETT  Trar. 
xx.  (1766)  I.  313  The  mules  of  Piedmont,  .are  the  only 
carriage  that  can  be  used  in  crossing  the  mountains,  being 
very  sure-footed.  1834  CAUNTER  Orient.  Ann.  xv.  207  The 
elephant  is  remarkably  surefooted,  seldom  stumbling,  and 
much  more  rarely  falling.  1845  S.  AUSTIN  Rankes  Hist. 
Kef.  II.  425  A  few  sure-footed  landsknechts.. guarded  the 
steps  of  their  veteran  leader;  and  thus.. he  traversed  the 
terrific  pass.  1884  Times  (weekly  ed.)  12  Sept.  7/2  Hills.. 
so  steep  that  even  the  sure-footed  hill  cattle  could  not  tread 
them. 

2-  fig>  Not  liable  to  make  a  (  slip '  or  error  ; 
proceeding  surely ;  unerring. 

1633  HKRHKRT  Temple,  Dotage  ii,  True  earnest  sorrows, 
rooted  miseries,. .Sure  fuoted  griefs,  solid  calamities.  1678 
CUDWOHTH  Intell.  Syst.  170  Thus  that  safe  and  sure-footed 
Interpreter,  Alex.  AphrodiMUs,  expounds  his  Masters  Mean 
ing.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist,  Eng.  vii.  II.  257  The  one  human 
being  who  wasable  to  mislead  that  far>ighted  and  surefooted 
judgment.  1864  Lou  ELI,  Lincoln  Wks.  1890  V.  199  Worthy 
of  his  cautious  but  sure-footed  understanding.  * 

Hence  Su  refoo'tedly  adv.  (in  recent  Diets.), 
Su  refoo'tedness  ;  so  Sure-footing1. 

1665  J.  SKHGEANT  (.title}  Sure-footing  in  Christianity,  or 
Rational  Discourses  on  The  Rule  of  Faith.  1702  PENN 
Maxims  Wks.  1726  I.  847  The  Wise  Man.. has  in  every 
Thing  an  Eye  to  Sure-Footing.  1707  MORTIMER  Husb. 
(1721)  I.  224  [Mules]  are  the  best  sort  of  Creatures.. for 
Burden  and  Surefootedness.  1869  W.  B.  RANDS  Chaucer's 
Eng.  I.  i.  8  Logical  sure-footedness.  1869  Pall  Mall  G. 
14  July  7  It  is  said  ..  that  the  sturdy  old  mountaineer's 
eyesight  was  failing,  and  that  he  had  lost  of  late  some  of  the 
sure- footed  ness  for  which  he  has  been  famous. 

f  Surefully,  adv.  Obs.  rarer-1 .  [irreg.  f.  SURE 
a.  + -fully1)  adv.  to  -FUL  i,]  In  security. 

i+gsAct  ii  Hen.  /'//, c.  2  Preamble,  The  Kyngis  grace.. 
desireth..his  subgettis.  .to  leve  quietly  and  surefully  to  the 
plesure  of  God  and  according  to  his  lawes. 

Suregene,  obs.  form  of  SURGEON. 

t  Sureguard.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  7  -gard.  [f. 
SURE  a.  alter  safeguard]  =*  SAFEGUARD  sb.  4. 

1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  v.  xv.  367 
They  tooke  them  from  thence, ..sending  them  to  the  Court 
with  suregards. 

Sureis  :  see  SURAGE  Obs. 

Snrely  (Ju»*jli),  adv.  Forms  :  see  SURE  a.  ; 
also  4  surliche,  surlych,  conip.  surlokere,  4-6 
surly,  -lie,  6  shorly,  showrly,  suuerlie.  [f. 
SURE  a.  +  -LY  -.]  In  a  sure  manner. 

I.  Kxpressing  the  manner  of  an  action,  etc. 

1.  Without  danger,  or  risk  of  injury,  loss,  or  dis 
placement  ;  securely,  safely  ;  firmly,  arch. 

13..  Sir  Beues  (A.)  2559  Hii  bou:jten..He  wolde  hem 
surliche  lede.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  ix.  34  He  myght 
seurly  dwell  in  fc>at  citee  withouten..any  harme  lakyng. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1236  The  souerayn  hym-seluon  was 
surly  enarmyt.  1464  Pas  ton  Lett.  Suppl.  (1901)  85,  I 
charge  you.,  ye  suffer  noon  of  thayme  to  passe  oute  of  your 
garde,  but  suerle  to  kepe  thaym.  1523  FITZHERB.  Husb. 
§  32  The  husband  may  set  shepe..vnder  the  same  scaffold .. 
if  it  be  well  and  surely  made,  a  1533  Lp.  BERNERS  Huon 
cxxlv.  449  Grauell  to  balayse  his  shyp  withal  that  it  myght 
saylethe  moresuerlyer.  1615  W.  LAWSON  Country  Housew. 
Garden  (1626)  22  Your  stakes. .would  be  so  surely  put., 
that  they  breake  not,  if  any  thing  happen  to  leane  vpon 
them.  1648  GAGE  West  Ind.  xix,  140  The  Indian  must  be 


SURELY. 

..surely  tied  to  a  p^--t  by  his  hands.  1697  DRVDF.M  I'trg. 
Georg.  iv.  585  Thus  surely  bound,  yet.  .The  slipp'ry  God  will 
try  to  loose  his  hold.  1834  LYTE  Hymn,  '  Praise,  Lord^  for 
Thee  in  Zion  -waits  '  iii,  How  blest  Thy  saints  !  how  safely 
led  !  How  surely  kept ! 

fb.  With  security  or  stability  of  obligation  or 
loyalty;  steadfastly.  Obs. 

c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  1281  Ac  arst  ^ow  schalt  sykery  me,  & 
by  treube  surly  plyjte,  pat  bou  for  me  schalt  don  a  fc>yng  J»at 
y  schal  the  saye.  c  1450  Godstoiu  Kfg.  660  W  her  for  he 
willed  and  comaunded  surely  that  the  forsaid  mynchons 
shold  haue  and  holde  all  ther  almesse  and  possessions.  1465 
Paston  Lett.  II.  209,  I  shall  have  the  maner  sewrlyer  to  me 
..than  the  Dewk  shall  have  Cossey.  1561  WINJET  Four 
Scoir  ThreQucst.§  y  Wks.  iS.T.S.)  l.;8  Kcipand  suirlie  the 
ariiculis  of  our  beleif.  1596  SHAKS.  Tain.  Skr.  iv.  ii.  36 
That  I  maysurely  keepe  mine  oath.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  v. 
xii.  2  Whom  all  the  band-;,  Which  may  a  Knight  assure,  had 
surely  hound.  1612  '!'.  TAYLOR  Cotnm.  Titus  ii.  14.  (1619) 
513  Whose  bonds  are.  -binding  them  euery  day  surelier  then 
other  ouer  to  destruction, 

2.  With  certainty,  assurance,  or  confidence  ;  for 
certain  ;  undoubtingly,  confidently,  arch. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  315  Set  surely  I  hope,  Efte  to  trede 
on  by  temple,  c  1380  Mir  Ferumb.  520  Wanne  by  hert  ys 
hoi  &  fer  be  surlokere  bou  mi^t  fi^te.  c  1420  Chron.  Viiod, 
1561  ?et  Hs  we  mow  wyton  &.  know  seurly  pat  god  [etc.]. 
1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  255/2  The  bisshop..wente  oute 
ageynst  the  enemyes  surely  and  the  peple  folowed  hym. 
15*9  MORE  Dya'.cge  in.  v.  76/2  And  than  y*  case  onys 
uraunted,  ye  deduce  your  conclusyon  very  surely,  a  1530  in 
Ellis  Orig.  Lett,  Ser.  i.  I.  304,  I  trowst  showrly  to  come  vp 
to  Londone.  1533  GAU  Richt  l'<iy  8  To  traist  suuerlie  al 
time  guid  of  hi  rue  as  of  thair  maist  tender  fader.  01548 
'11*1.1. Chron,,  f-.div.  i^z^z  b,  Spekyng  these  wordes  (think 
ing  surely  much  to  please  the  kyng).  a  1578  LINDFSAY  (Pit- 
scoltie)  Chron.  .Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  115  He  beleivit  suirelie  that 
the  king  had  beine  thair.  1629  MILTON  Hymn  Nativ.iv, 
As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sovran  Ix>rd  was  by.  1820 
KEATS  Laittia.  IT.  113  Knowing  surely  she  could  never  win 
His  foolish  heart  from  its  mad  pompousness. 

3.  So  as  to  be  certain  to  achieve  or  reach  a  result 
or  end  ;  without  risk  of  failure;  infallibly. 

Now  chiefly  in  sloiv'y  but  surely. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2456  Seiche  it  full  suerly,  and  se  to  te 
ende.  c  1460  FORTESCLE  Abs.  $  Lint.  Mon.  ii.  (1885)  113 
The  prince. . mey  therby  be  more  surely  do  justice  than 
bi  is  owne  arbitrment.  1495  Treviscis  Liartk.  De  P.  R.  v. 
xxviii.  (W.  de  W.)  i  ij/2  Noo  party  of  the  body  towchyth 
and  gropyth  so  surely  as  the  honde.  c  1520  Everyman  147 
Yf  I  sholde  thispylgrymage  take,  And  my  rekenynge  suerly 
make,  ..Sholde  I  not  come  agayne  shortly  ?  1612  DRINSLEV 
Lud.  Lit.  xiii.  (1627)  181  The  most  excellent  patterns.. doe 
most  auaile,  to  teach  the  soonest  and  sureliest.  1653  BAXTER 
Chr.  Concord  13  That. .their  duties. .may  be  the  surelier 
performed.  1754  SHERLOCK  Disc.  (1759)  I.  i.  3  The  best 
Religion  is  that  whicli  will  mo-it  surely  direct  us  to  eternal 
Life.  1873  SPON  Workshop  Rec.  Ser.  r.  3/2  If  a  drawing 
could  be.. surely  made  without  mistake.. it  mi^ht  be  made 
in  ink.  1912  W.  B.  SKLHIE  Nonconformity  xii.  228  These 
things  are  slowly  but  surely  coming  about. 
fb.  Soundly,  thoroughly.  Obs.  rare. 

App.  confuted  with  SORKLY, 

(-1450  tr.  IHg'.ien,  Harl.  Conlin.  (Rolls)  VIII.  479  The 

I.ollardes  bytoke  that  Frere  and  trode  hym  under  theire  feete 

and  bete  hym  surely.     1513  Life  I/en.  K(ign)  17  At  such 

enterprises  both  he  and  his  Cotnpante  weare  surelie  beaten. 

II.  Qualifying  a  stntemcnt. 

4.  Certainly,  assuredly,  undoubtedly.    Often  with 
less  emphasis,  as  a  mere  intensive :  Truly,  verily, 
indeed. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P,  B.  1643  Hit  is  surely  soth,  ^esouerayn 
of  heuen  Fylsened  euer  \>y  fader,  c  1175  Cursor  M.  23031 
t  Fairf.t,  paire  penaunce  sal  be  seurely  To  loke  on  ba  deuels 
witerli.  c  1400  Beryn  2316  And  511  suyrly  I  mervell  nat 
bou^  bat  it  be  so.  ^1450  L'OVELICH  Grail  Iv.  116  '  How 
May  I  this  beleveJ'quod  Aleyn,  '^issewrly ',  quod  the  kyng, 
'  I  ii  Certeyn '.  1530  PALSGR.  866/2  Ye  suerly,  voyre  certes. 
1592  Arden  of  Fevers  ham  iv.  iv.  26  As  surely  as  I  Hue,  lie 
banish  pittie  if  than  vse  me  thu-f.  1596  DAI.RVMPLE  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot,  I.  22  The  principal  amang  the  tounes  is 
halden  (surlic)  Edinburgh.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  K,  in.  ii.  126 
lie  pay't  as  valorously  as  I  may,  that  sal  I  suerly  do.  1641 
J.  JACKSOX  True  Erattg.  T.  id.  171  Abimelech .  .seeing 
Isaac  sporting  with  Rebecca,  concluded  thereupon  that  she 
was  surely  his  Wife.  1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Kob.  xx,  Alas  !  they 
seem  but  too  surely  to  be  here.  1845  FORD  Handbk.  Spain 
i.  16  Money  make-*  the  mare  and  its  driver  to  go  as  surely 
in  Spain  as  in  all  other  countries,  1850  I'KNNYS  >s  In  Mem. 
xxx,  Surely  rest  is  meet.  1867  H.  MACMII.LAS  Bible  Teach. 
x.  (1870)  208  As  surely  as  the  leaf  fades,  so  surely  shall  we 
fade.  1907  GRANIJCEST  httrod.  I'ulgiir  Latin  §  251  Initial 
/*  was  surely  very  feeble  .during  the  Republic. 

(b}  As  an  affirmative  answer  :  cf.  SUKE  adv.  3  c. 

1821  SCOTT  Keniliv.  xii,  '  Know  you  Cumnor-place,  near 
Oxford  ? '  '  Surely,'  said  the  clergyman. 

b.  Used  to  express  a  strong  belief  in  the  state 
ment,  on  the  basis  of  experience  or  probability,  but 
without  absolute  proof,  or  as  implying  a  readiness 
to  maintain  it  against  imaginary  or  possibledeni.il  : 
—  as  may  be  confidently  supposed  ;  as  must  be  the 
case;  may  not  one  be  sure  that . . .  ?  (The  chief 
current  sense.) 

1588  SHAKS.  /,.  L.  L.  i.  ii.  93  Greene  indeed  is  the  colour 
of  Louers:  but  to  haue  a  I. one  of  that  colour,  methinkes 
Sftmptoa  had  small  reason  for  it.  He  surely  affected  her  for 
her  wit.  1667  MILTON  /*.  L.  iv.  923  Had'st  thou  allegM  To 
thy  deserted  host  this  cause  of  flight,  Thou  surely  hadst  not 
come  sole  fugitive.  171*  STEELK  Sftct.  No.  302  r  7  Surely 
never  did  such  a  Philosophic  Soul  inhabit  such  a  beauteous 
Form  !  1732  BERKELEY  Alcipkr.  \.  $  16  You  will  not  surely 
deny  the  conclusion,  when  you  admit  the  premises?  1794 
MRS.  RADCLIFFK  Myst.  Udolpko  xxxiii,  '  Surely,  Annette,' 
said  Emily,  starting,  '  I  heard  a  noise:  listen.'  1832  HT. 
MARTINEAU  Ella  of  Gar.  ii.  21  Twelve !  it  cannot  be  so 


much  surely.  1846  DrcKENs  Cricket  on  Hearth  i.  They 
might  know  belter  than  to  leave  their  clocks  so  very  lank 
and  unprotected,  surely.  1870  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  (ed.  2) 
I.  App.  679  This  incident  is  surely  an  essential  part  of  the 
story.  1891  FARRAR  Darkn.  %  Dawn,  xxxyi,  Surely  it  could 
not  fail!  1908  R.  BAGOT^.  Citthbert  xxviii.  373  If  Anthony 
will  forgive  me,  surely  God  will  ! 

C.  With  the  second  syllable  stressed  and  length 
ened  (Jfl»jlar),  in  prec.  sense,  or  as  a  mere  intensive. 
dial,  or  vulgar  colloq. 

1837  DICKENS  Pick~v.  vi,  '  Reg'Iar  good  land  that,'  inter- 
posed  another  fat  man.  *  And  so  it  is,  sure-ly,'  said  a  third 
fat  man.  1859  LANG  Wand.  India  255  He  did  love  her, 
.sure/y,  sir.  1864  TENNYSON  Northern  Farmer^  O.  S.  xiv, 
What  a  man  a  beii  sewer-Icy  ! 

t  Surement.  Ofo.  Also  seure-,  surment. 
[a.  AF.  *sMrt»teMt,  aphetic  f.  assurer/lent  ASSCRE- 
MENT.  Sometimes  confused  with  j^r^///^«/ SfiEMKNT, 
oath  ;  cf.  SOREMENT]  An  assurance,  pledge. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Frank!.  T.  806,  I  yow  relesse  madame  in 
to  youre  hond  Qtiyt  eutry  suremeni  \Ellestn.  (or 'I  sirement), 
Cantor.,  Corp.^  /V/;c.,  Lansd.  surement,  Harl.  seurement, 
Hcng.  sereinent]  That  ye  ban  maad  to  me.  ^1400  Laud 
Troy  Bk.  13022  Ther-to  made  he  his  surment  To  holde  hem 
stable,  a  1400-50  ll'ars  Alex.  2748  Loke  to  J»i-seife,  For 
sekire  &  on  my  surement  I  seke  ^ow  agayns.  1497-8  A*. 
Riding  Rec.  (1894)  I.  194  The  which.. seyth  upon  our  con- 
cience  and  surment  that  [etc.], 

SurenesS  ({usunes).  Forms:  see  SORE  a.  [f. 
SURE  a.  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  sure. 

fl.  Security,  safety;  steadfastness,  stability.   Obs. 

c  1412  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  5031,  &  hym  sueth  glad- 
nesse  Which  bat  of  pees  conseilith  J'e  suernesse.  1412-20 
LVDG.  Chron.  Troy\\\.  5526  Far-wel  oure  helpe,  now  Hector 
is  goon,  In  whom  be  surnes  of  vs  euerychon  Was  wont  to 
reste.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  r.  cxxvi.  (1869)  67  The 
surenesse  of  the  armure.  ^1430  LYDG.  A/in.  Poems  (Percy 
Soc.)  123  That  han  betymes  passid  this  thurghfare,  And 
kowde  ther  in  fynde  no  surentsse.  ,1460  Oseney  Reg.  13 
With  (>e  surenesse  [orig.  snn<:tionc\  of  }>"  present  letters  we 
make  sure  [etc.],  a  1500-34  Cor.  Corpus  Chr.  PL  ii.  238 
That  in  this  lande  here  he  schuld  make  surenes,  And  he  to 
be  cawlid  the  King  of  Pes.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  I'/, 
129  Admonishyng  hyrn.  .not  to  rnyngle. ,  hissafetie  and  sure* 
nesse,  with  the  vnstablenesse  and  vnsuretie  of  his  newe  alye. 
1573  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xl.  30  Quhat  sureties  fand  the 
Btschopis  halynes  Into  Dutnbartane?  1650  T.  B[AYLEY] 
Worcester's  Apoph.  To  Rdr.,  [Like]  the  man  who  went  to 
search  after  the  surenesse  of  the  foundation  when  his  house 
was  all  on  fire.  1666  T.  WATSON  Godly  mans  Pict.  96  The 
Promises  are  comfortable :  i  For  their  sureness...2  For  their 
suitableness. 

t  b.  7*i?  the  more  or  for  (more)  sureness  :  to 
make  sure,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  doubt.  Obs. 

c  1450  Godstcnu  Reg.  192  To  the  more  surenesse,  this 
charter  is  made  endented.  1612  T.  TAYLOR  Connn.  Titus 
iii.  2.  (1619)  575  How  often  for  surunes  hath  the  Lord 
threatned  [etc.].  1668  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II. 
253,  I  write  these  few  words  in  the  Post-house,  for  surenesse 
that  my  letter  be  not  too  late.  1679  Hist.  Jetzer  10  M. 
Magdalene,  who  devoutly  gather'd  the  lilood  that  dropt 
from  his  wounds  as  lie  hung  there,  and  for  sureness  took  up 
the  Earth  with  it.  a  1714  SHARP  Serin.  Exod.  x.r.  8  Wks. 
J754  IV,  22°  They  were  in  doubt  which  was  the  right  day . . 
and  therefore,  for  sureness,  they  would  keep  both,  a  1728 
WOODWARD  Nnt*  Hist.  Fossils  (1729)  I.  118  He  diverted 
himself,  .with  the  Speculation  of  the  Seed  of  Coral ;  and,  as 
for  more  sureness  he  repeats  it,  the  S  per  me  of  Coral. 

2.  a.  Objective  certainty,    f  Thr.  in  or  for sure- 
ntss,  for  certain,  surely,  certainly. 

c  1485  Digly  Afyst.,  Confers.  St.  Paul  31,  I  schall  aske  of 
them  in  suernes,  To  persue.  a.  1500  Ratis  Raving  3013  For 
sutrnes  thai  wald  neuer  wyrk.  r  1530  Judic.  Urines  n.  ii. 
13  b.  Yet  is  ther  no  suernys  of  amcndyng.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX 
Hulk  AC  Sf/v.  Contents.  A  time  beyond  which  the  world 
shall  not  hold  out,  may  be  fastned  on,  from  the  sureness  of 
the  bodies  rising  again.  1849  M.  ARNOLD  Pocins^  To  Gipsy 
Child  by  Sea-shore  42  That  sure  pain  Whose  sureness  fjrey- 
haired  scholars  hardly  learn  !  1871  I'-TRR  Ad  /•/'< /<-;//  \ii.  .-25 
Does  it  follow  that  they  [sc.  miracles]  have  never  occurred, 
or  even  that  they  cannot  be  known  with  scientific  sureness 
to  have  occurred? 

b.  Subjective  certainty. 

a  1572  K.NOX  /fist.  Ref.  Wks.  1846  I.  26  Faith  is  a  suirness. 
1584^  LODGE  Ht'st.  Forhonius  fy  Prisceria  in  Alttrutn  etc. 
G  iij,  I  shall  ouerpasse  the  sorrow  by  surenesse.  1641  SMKC- 
TYMNUUS  V'ind.  Ans-.u.  §  13,  129  You  give  us  no  ground  of 
your  surenesse.  1890  Spectator  8  Mar.,  A  >tronq  affection 
and  sureness  of  faith.  1908  Editt.  Rev.  Apr.  345  Memoranda 
collected.. gave  him  the  sureness  needed  for  bis  gigantic 
undertaking. 

3.  The  quality  of  being  unfailing  or  unerring; 
trustworthiness  or  accuracy  of  aim,  perception,  etc. 

1837  W.  IRVING  CA^/.  Bonntvillt -?X\.  III.  128  The  detection 
of  tnis  blunder  in  trie  two  veterans,  who  prided  themselves 
on  the  sureness  and  quickness  of  their  si.Ljht.  1860  TVNDALL 
due.  it-  xvii.  316  The  chamois,  .with  its.  .admirable  su  renews 
of  foot.  1883  Manch.  Cvard.  3  Nov.  7/4  That  network  of 
agencies  which  in  Kngland  is,  with  characteristic  slowness, 
but  we  hope  also  with  characteristic  sureness,  developing  in 
to  a  real  system  of  national  education.  1912  J.  L.  MVKKS 
Dwn/fist.  viii.  181  An  artistic  style,  .able  to  draw  inspira- 

i    tion  from  other  styles.,  without  losing  the  sureness  of  its  own 

|    touch. 

tSurepel.  Obs.  rare-1.  [?  a.  AF.  *snrepel,  f. 
sure  SUE-  +  pel  PELL  s6  1]  A  cover  for  a  book. 

?  a  1400  Movte  Arth.  3317  A  sawtere  semliche  bowndene, 
With  a  Mirepel  of  silke  sewede  fulle  faire. 

Surereall,  obs.  form  of  SURROTAL. 
t  Suresby,  sureby.   Obs.  Also  auers-.   [f. 
SCBK  a.  +  -BY  2.]  An  appellation  for  a  person  (and 
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hence  for  a  thing)  that  is  '  sure  '  or  may  be  de 
pended  upon. 

la  J5S3  UDALL  R  oyster  D.  iv.  i.  (Arb.)  59  Is  there  any  mau 
but  1  Sym  Suresby  alone,  That  would  haue  taken  such  an 
enterprise  himvpon?J  1553  BKADKOKD  Serin.  Repent.  (1574' 
E  vj  b,  Remedy  now  know  I  nune.  What  said  1  none?.. 
Yes,  there  is  one  which  is  suresby,  as  they  say,  to  seiue,  if 
any  thyng  wyl  serue.  1588  Marprel.  Epist.  4,  1  am  olde 
suersbie  at  the  proofs  ot  such  matters.  1588  J.  HARVEY 
Disc.  Probl.  98  Sundry  like  ancient  surebies  and  old  sokers. 
1598  R.  UF.RNARD  tr.  Terence,  Andria  iv.  v,  You  are  the 
same  man  that  you  were  :  old  smesbie  \cd.  1607  surt-bie] :  no 
fli  usher.  1602  F.  HERING  A  nat.  14  He  flieth  to  tho^e  ul'i 
Suresljies  and  Trudge  blew-coats.  Antimony  and  Mercury 
Precipitate.  1603  HARSSET  P<p.  Impost,  xii.  63  This  wa-* 
the  traynd  cent,  he  knew  his  dogge.s  were  old  suers-by  at 
this.  1634  Withals1  Diet.  562  Lytiius  sire  Heradctts  l,if>i$. 
hee  is  old  suresby.  1643  TKAPP  Cowrn.  den.  xxix.  13  Look 
rather  unto  the  Lord,,  .he  is  the  onely  Suresby,  as  they  say  ; 
and  will  never  fail  u>. 

attrib.  1612  '!'.  JAMES  Corrupt.  Scripture  n.  i^  All  the 
printed  and  written  copies  haue  forsaken  him,  saue  only 
the  old  suresby  Cambron  copif.  1675  J.  SMITH  Chr,  Rtlig. 
Appeal  \\.  83  Dealing  with  every  man  at  his  own  sureiby- 
weapon. 

Surety  (Ju^'iti),  sb.  Forms :  4-5  suretee, 
surte,  seur(e"te,  -tee,  sewrte,  4-6  suerte.  5 
seuerte,  sewerte'e,  (swer-,  suyrte,  -tee,  -tie, 
surtey),  5-6  surete,  suertee,  -ty,  sewertie. 
eurtee,  5-7  sure-,  suertie,  (6  suer-,  soertye, 
seurtie,  sew(e^rtye,  surtie,  -ty,  Sc.  swir-. 
suirtie),  6-7  suretye,  surtye,  6-  surety,  [a. 
OF.  surfe^  -fey,  settrte^  later  seitre/e  (mod.F.  sitrete 
:— L.  securitatentj  -ftist  f.  s&iirtts  SUKE  a.:  see  -'i  v^.] 
I.  Condition  of  being  (or  fomethinjj  that  is)  sure. 

1 1.  Safety,  secnrity_/;w//  danger,  an  enemy,  etc. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit,  P.  C.  58  Did  not  lonas  in  ludesuche  lape 
sum-whyle,  To  sette  hym  to  sewrte,  vnsounde  he  h\  tn 
fcches?  c  1374  CiiAt'ci-:R  Fanner  Age  46  In  surte  they 
slepte.  c  (425  Cast.  Perse~'.  1546  in  A/acre  Plays  121,  I 
prey  3011  putteme  In-tosuin  place  of  surete,  ^at  f.ei  may  not 
hannyn  me.  1432  Paston  Lett.  I.  3r  For  the  goode  reule, 
demesnyng  and  seuretee  of  the  Kynges  per^one.  a  1450  Knt. 
de  la  Tanr  (1868)  36  It  is  good  that  ye  do  so  for  the  suerte  ot 
youre  good  name,  a  1533  LD.  BK  USERS  Hittfncxx.  1.432  He  sare 
downe  to  reste  hym,  and  I  a  yd  h!>  sword  by  hym,  thynkynge 
then  to  be  in  a  suerty.  1572  Form  Com.  Prayer  B  iv  b,  Tliat 
by  thy  ayde..we  may  obtayne  suertie  from  our  eninncF. 
1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Kicholays  \'oy.  I.  i.  i  b.  That  for 
the  more  suretje  of  liis  voyage,  he  shoulde  returne  by  Sea. 
1604  E.  G[RIMSTONK]  D' Acosta's  Hist.  Ind.es  iv.  ii.  .c6  Koi 
the  conservation,  reparation,  suretie,  ornament  and  exalte- 
lion  of  his  worker  1620  [G.  BRVDGES]  Hot  Of  Subs.  268  It 
much  concerned  the  surety  of  Augustus  his  gouernment,  to 
haue. .  them  content. 

•f  b.   Security  of  contract,  right,  or  possession. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  641,  I  hcope  }>u  will  holde  Jjat  \>\\  here 
said  :  More  suerty,  for  sothe,  yet  I  sue  fore.  1422  YONCE  tr. 
Seer.  Seer,  xxxiii.  186  For  more  grettyr  .Surte  thay  bounde 
ham  in  grete  Somes  by  dyvers  Instrumentes.  1442  Rolls  <y 
Parlt.  V.  57/2  Ye  myght  not  have,  .the  seide  pu>sessions  in 
en  hert  tau  nee  to  youre  availle  and  suerte.  a  1475  ASPMIY 
Active  Policy  183  How  may  any  estate  be  in  seui  tee  Of  his 
weltlie.  .Ifcouetous  folke  be  in  his  favour  ?  1545  Test.Ebot. 
(Suriees)  VI.  227  For  the  more  sewrtie  I  have  ^etto  my  seal. 
+  O.  transf.  A  means  of"  safety,  a  safeguard.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Paid.  T.  609  Lo'  ke  which  a  seuretee  is  it 
to  yow  alle  That  I  om  in  youre  fclawesliipe  yfalle.  c  1400  tr. 
Seer.  Seer.,  Co*'.  Lordsh.  viii.  53  And  y  trist  ^at  J>is  techinge 
shall  be.  .surtee  and  sufficiante  to  by  guuernaide.  1540  Act 
32  Hen.  I'///,  c.  14  §  i  The  nauy. .  is.  .a  greate  defence  and 
suerty  of  this  real  me. 

•J*  2.  Trust  worthiness)  reliability.   Obs.  rare. 

1470-85  MALOKY  Arthur  y.\\\.  v.  617  For  the  suerte  of  this 
swerd  I  brought  none  with  me.  c  1530  L.  Cox  Khtt.  (iSgt/J 
56  Cato  was  honored  for  his  ernestnes  and  surete.  1591 
Trout.  Raigne  A".  John  \\.  (1611)  90,  I  need  not  doubt  the 
suretie  of  your  wills. 

b.  Accuracy;   =  SURENESS  3.  rare. 

1422  YOSCE  tr.  Sccr.  Seer.  132  Sotylte  and  Vndyrstond- 
ynge,  seurte  of  connynge.  IT^SIUAKI  in  Owen  WtllesUy** 
l)e$p.  (1877)  114  The  enemy  piticed  thiough  the  jungles 
with  sm:h  surety  and  expedition.  1892  Sat  Rev.  17  Dec. 
705/1  He  handled  1- rench. .with  neatness  of  movement  and 
surely  of  touch. 

3.  f  a.   Fieedom  from  care  or  nnxiety  ;  feeling  ol 
safety;  confidence;    =  SECURITY  3.  Obs. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  \\.  833  Myn  lif  to  lede  In  al  Ioy;e 
&  seurte  out  of  drede.  c  1450  tr,  De  Imitatione  \.  xx.  24  pe 
surete  of  holy  men  was  neuere  wij oute  drede  of  god. ..The 
surete  of  shrewes  growib  of  pride  &  presumpcion.  1481 
CAXTON  Godfrey  xxvi.  58  His  vyctorye  brought  Solyman  in 
in  grete  pryde,  and  in  grete  sewrte  he  smote  in  to  the  lodgis 
of  the  Crist  en  men.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  \.  cclvi.  3*0 
Sir  Perducas  Dallreth  ..turned  ..  Knglisshe  ..  whereof  ihe 
duke  of  Aniou . .  thought  than  the  lassc  surete  in  the  sayd 
Sir  Perducas.  <  1598  DKIOSI-V  Thomas  of  Reading  Wk< 
(1012)  222  Pouerty  with  surelie,  is  better  than  honour  mixed 
with  feare. 

b.  Certain  knowledge;  «  SECURITY  2,  SURK- 
NKSS  2  b.  arch. 

1509  FISHFR  Funeral  Serm.  C'tets  Richmond  Wks.  (1876) 
307  Veray  suerte  can  not  be  had  but  only  by  the  reuelacyon 
of  god  almighty.  1577  St.  Auf.  Manual  (Longman)  20  So 
as  1  might  reioice  in  suretie  of  the  incorruptiblenesse  of  the 
everlastyng  immortalitie.  1870  RTSKIN  Lett.  Art  iiL  (1875) 
8t  Doin^  what  the  hand  finds  to  do,  in  surety  that . .  whatso 
ever  is  right  the  Master  will  give. 

4.  f  a.  Certainty  of  an  end  or  result  aimed  at ; 
certainty  of  obtaining  something.    For  surety  (of), 
in  order  to  make  sure  (of)  or  ensure.   Obs. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  \.  v.  (Skeat)  1.  9  Acrisius  shette 
pane  his  doughter  in  a  tour,  for  suertee  that  no  wigbt  shulde 
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of  her  have  no  maistry.  1454  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  263/2  If  he 
.  .myght  be  putte  in  suene  of  payment  therof.  1509-10  Act 
i  Hen,  Vllf,  c.  16  Preamble,  Divers  actis  of  Parliament 
have  been  made  for  suerty  of  Payment  of  the  expensez. 
1516  PUgr.  />crf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  26  Whiche  putteth  hym 
in  surely  of  as  moche  lawfull  money  to  be  delyuered  to  hym 
in  an  othercountre.  1607  MAKKHAM  Carat.  \\.  xiv.  139  You 
must  obserue  that  his  head  and  necke  stand  streight.. for 
suretie  wherof  you  shal  euer  carry  the  outmost  reine  euer  a 
litle  straiter  then  the  inmoste. 

t  b.  Certainty  of  a  fact  or  event.  Obs. 
1412-20  LYDG,  Chron.  Troy  n,  2253  It  is  wel  bet  by-tymes 
to  abstene  pan  put  in  doute  bat  stant  in  surete.  c  1449 
PECOCK  Repr.  \.  xiv.  78  Probabilite  a  this  side  suerte  (i.e. 
short  of  certainty].  1594  PLAT  Jewcll-ho.  n,  5  For  the 
most  parte  you  shall  have  all  the  oiles  of  your  hearbs..to 
ascend  with  the  first  pottle  of  water,  neverthelesse  for  the 
more  surety  you  may  draw  of  a  gallon,  and  prove  what  you 
ran  gather  out  of  the  last  pottie.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  \.  iii.  396, 
1  know  not  if 't  be  true,  liut  I .  .Will  do,  as  if  for  Surety. 

c.  A  certainty,  fact :  esp.  in  phr.  for  or  of  a 
surety  =  for  certain,  arch. 

,-1460  SIR  R.Ros/.rt  Deilf  Dame  675  But  bis  is  theseurte, 
I  must  suffre,  which  way  bat  euer  hit  go!  c  1475  HarL 
Conlin.  Higden  (Rolls)  V 1 1 1.  446  A  man  wolde  have  thou^hte 
as  for  a  suerte  that  he  scholde  have spedde  welle.  1523  Ln. 
lli'.RSERS  Froiss.  I.  clvii.  100  The  kyng.  .rode  to  Charters  to 
have  the  better  of  surety  what  thenglysshmen  dyd.  1535 
COVKROALK  Gen.  xv.  13  Knowe  this  of  a  suertye,  that  thy 
sede  shalbe  a  straunger.  in  a  Jonde  that  is  not  theirs.  1598 
R.  BERNARD  tr.  Terence,  Aneiria  Argt.  2  As  soone  as  hee 
knewe  for  a  suretie  his  loue.  1816  .Scorr  Old  Mort,  x\\, 
He  was  of  a  surety  lawfully  redeemed  from  death.  1886 
STEVENSON  Kidnapped  i,  '  Nay,' said  Mr.  Campbell, 'who 
can  tell  that  for  a  surety?' 

II.  Means  of  being  sure.     (See  also  i  c.) 

5.  A  formal  engagement  entered  into,  a  pledge, 
bond,  guarantee,  or  security  given  for  the  fulfilment 
of  an  undertaking.  Chiefly  in  phr.  to  fio,  make, 
find,  give,  put  in,  take  surety  or  sureties',  in,  to, 
under,  upon  surety .  Now  superseded  by  SECURITY  8. 

13. .  Sir  Bates  (A.)  73  Maseger,  do  me  surte  pat  bow  nelt 
r.ou}t  discure  me  To  no  wijt.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T. 
7-(6,  I  defye  the  seurete  and  the  bond  Which  that  thou  sei-t 
M  I  haue  maad  to  ihee.  —  A  fan  of  Law's  T,  145  He  shal 
han  Castanet  in  manage,  And  certein  gold,.. And  heer  to 
fuunden  sufficient  suretee.  —  Wife's  T,  55  And  suretee  wol 
I  han  er  bat  thou  pace  Thy  body  for  to  yelden  in  this  place. 
—  l-'rankl,  T.  853  But  wolde  ye  vouche  sauf  vp  on  seuretee 
Two  yeer  or  thre  for  to  re^piten  me.  c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy 
11494  pai  depelydesyret..  To  haue  suertie  full  sad  of  a  syker 
pes.  14*4  <->?'.  Lett  Bk.  83  The  Cost  is  that  John  Leeder 
spcndithe..in  getyngSuertieof  C  li.  bat  was  lent  vnto  feyng 
Henry  the  vj».  1:1440  Engl.  Cany.  Iml,  75  Thay  toke 
Surtey,  and  othis  Sware.  1^47  Kolis  of  Parlt.  V.  129/2 
Money  by  hir  receyved,  and  in  suretees  remaynyng  in  the 
kcpyng  of  tlie  saide  Katerine.  1470-85  MALORY  AriAurxv, 
it.  657  Thenne  was  there  pees  betwyxe  the  Kile  and  thi-> 
Aguarus,  &  grete  seurte  that  the  eile  sliold  neuer  werre 
ageynst  hym.  1495  Cot:  Lett  Bk.  569  pat  they  be  putie 
vnder  suertie.  .vnto  such  tyme  hat  be  Maire,  .maybe  suerly 
arerteyned  of  their  good  behauyng.  1530-1  Act  22  lien. 
r///,c.  12  §  3  He  shall  be  kepte  in  theStockes  till  he  hathe 
founde  suertie  to  goo  to  servyce  or  ellse  to  laboure.  1536 
CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  $  Lett.  (1902)  II.  7  Ve  shall., 
put  hym  to  Sewrtye  to  appere  before  the  kinges  Cownsayle. 
1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  \\.  i.  135  There  remaines  vnpaid  A 
hundred  thousand  {crowns]  more:  in  surety  of  the  which, 
One  part  of  Aquitaine  is  bound  to  vs.  a  1628  F.  GRF.VIL 
Ccelica  Ixxi,  Find  suerties,  or  at  Honour's  Sessions  dye. 
1632  LITHGOW  Traz:  viu.  358  Hauing  obtayned  my  pasport 
.  .and  surety  taken  for  my  life  and  moneyes,  175*  HVMK 
£ss.  •$•  Treat.  (1777)  I.  338  A  man  may  find  surety  nearly  to 
the  amount  of  his  substance.  1762  —  Hist.  En*.  I.  viii.  282 
He  agreed  to  pay  the  sum  ;  and  immediately  gave  sureties 
for  it.  1848  MRS.  JAMESON  Sacr.  $  Leg.  ^^(1850)469  [He] 
prevailed  upon  the  jailer  by  large  bribes,  and  by  giving 
suretRs  for  his  return,  to  permit  him  to  visit  his  wife. 

•'r  i>.  A  document  embodying  such  an  agreement 
or  pledge.  Ol>s. 

1425  Rolls  of  'Parlt.  IV.  289/1  For  as  muche  as  the  seurtees 
of  yis  saidsomme.  .may  not  havebeene  engrossed.  1430-40 
LYDG.  Boclias  i.  vi.  (MS.  Bodl.  263)  23/2  At  ween  the  which 
Iii  surete  off  hond  In  manage  there  was  maad  a  bond,  c  1500 
'Jhree  Kings'  Sous  187  The  trews  was  taken  bytwene  them 
..and  whan  the  surtees  were  made,  sworne,  and  ensealed 
[etc.]. 

C.  Surety  of  (the]  peace,  a  bond  entered  into  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  between  parties  ;  spec. 
in  Law,  a  security  entered  into  to  the  king  by  the 
offending  party  and  taken  by  a  justice  for  keeping 
the  peace.  Now  only  in  St.  Law ;  so  surety  for 
(the}  good  behaviour*,  see  quot.  1808. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxxii.  145  Hegrauntbam  suertee 
of  peess.  1444  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  no/i  Persons  that  l>e..in 
thair  \Vardes  by  condempnation,  execution, .  .suertee  of  pees. 
1479  in  iOtk  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  313  What  so 
ever  parson.. be  b^unde  in  suertie  of  the  peace.  1507  in 
Leadam  Sel.  Cases  Star  Chamber  (Selden)  259  Suertie  of 
peas  was  taken  afore  the  J  ustice  of  peas . .  ayenst  John  Saw 
yer.  1581  LAMBARDE  Kiren.  11.  ii.  (1588)  82,  I  will  (at  this 
day)  call  Suertie  of  the  Peace,  an  acknowledging  of  a  bond 
to  the  Prince,  taken  by  a  competent  ludge  of  Record,  for 
the  keeping  of  the  Peace.  1769  ULACKSTONE  Comm.  iv. 
252  Wherever  any  private  man  hath  just  cause  to  fear,  that 
another  will  burn  his  house,  or  do  him  a  corporal  injury,., 
he  may  demand  surety  of  the  peace  against  such  person. 
1808  HL-TCHESON  Treat.  Just.  Peace  Scot.  n.  ii.  §  3.  I.  391 
A;. y  justice  of  peace  may  command  this  surety  of  the  peace, 
and  grant  his  warrant  for  It  upon  the  complaint  of  any  per. 
son  'threatened,  or  fearing  to  be  wronged '.  Ibid.  §  4.  309 
Surety  for  good  behaviour,  is  a  recognizance  entered  into  to 
the  king  for  being  of  good  behaviour.  The  good  behaviour 
including  the  peace,  he  that  is  bound  to  the  former,  is  therein 
bound  to  the  latter  also. 
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6.  gen.  Ground  of  certainty  or  safety,  guarantee  : 
-  SECURITY  7.    Now  rare. 

c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  9241  pou  shall,  .say  hym  vpon  sewertie 
thy-seluyn  with  mouthe, . .  I  shall  filsyn  bis  forward,  in  faith, 
bat  I  can.  c  1500  Lancelot  2388  What  suerte  schal  I  have 
for  to  gone  At  Hbertee  out  of  this  danger  free  ?  a  1548  HALL 
C/tron.,  A'e/w.  l^,  6  On  the  suretie  of  his  owne  conscience  he 
determined  to  goo  to  them.  1556  Aurelio  <y  Isab.  (1608) 
D  viij,  The  Quene  with  suche  suerties  and  with  many  other 
thinges,..  withoute  fearinge  more  daenger  nor  the  deathe  of 
hir  doughter  she  confortede  hir.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  v.  538 
My  self  and  all  th' Angelic  Host,  .our  happie  state  Hold,  as 
you  yours,  while  our  obedience  holds;  On  other  surety 
none.  1838  LYTTON  Leila  \\.  i,  Thou  didst  ask  me  for  a 
surety  of  my  faith.  1855  PRESCOTT  Philip  //,  11.  x.  I.  254 
Their  character  and  position.. were  sufficient  sureties  that 
they  meditated  no  violence  to  the  state. 

7.  A  person  who  undertakes  some  specific  re 
sponsibility   on    behalf  of  another   who    remains 
primarily  liable;  one  who  makes  himself  liable  for 
the  default  or  miscarriage  of  another,  or  for  the 
performance  of  some  act  on  his  part  (e.  g.  payment 
of  a  debt,  appearance  in  court  tor  trial,  etc.) ;  a 
bail :  ^  SECURITY  9. 

Formerly  also  applied  collectively  to  a  number  of  persons. 

1428  in  Surft-fi  Afisf.  (1888)  3  Yt  was  awarded  yat  John 
Lyllyng  suld  fynd  seurte  of  vc  marke.-and  apon  yis  John 
Gascoigne  and  William  Bedale  become  plegesand  seurte  for 
yesayd  John  Lyllyng.  1451  Paston  Lett.  \.  194  Heproferyd 
me  suerte,  men  of  the  seid  town  of  Routon.  1535  COVERDALK 
fcccltts.  xxix.  14  A  good  honest  man  is  suertye  for  his  negh- 
boure.  1538  in  R.  G.  Marsden  Sel.  Pleas  Crt.  Adm. 
(Selden)  II.  67  And  for  your  more  suertye  I  have  geven 
youe  for  my  soertye  in  this  case  William  Parkar  merchaunt. 
1596  SHAKS.  .Merck.  V.  v.  i.  254  Then  you  shall  be  his 
suretie.  1660  JRR.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Dubit.  \\\.  ii.  rule  7.  §  2 
Persons  conjunct  in  Contract ;  such  as  are  Pledges  in  War, 
Sureties  for  Debt,  Undertakers  for  appearance,  and  the  like. 
1765  BLACKS-TONE  Comm.  I.  Introd.  iv.  no  Ten  freeholders 
..were  sureties  or  free  pledges  to  the  king  for  the  good  be 
haviour  of  each  other.  1805  C.  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  2) 
s.v.,  Every  paymaster  in  the  British  service  is  obliged  to 
find  two  sureties,  who  bind  themselves  in  given  sums,  for 
the  security  of  monies  entrusted  to  him  by  government. 
1847  TENNYSON  Princess  v.  24  King,  you  are  free  !  Wedid 
but  keep  you  surely  for  our  son.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2) 
V.  525  When  a  man  becomes  surety,  let  him  give  the 
security  in  a  distinct  form. 

Comb,  c  1600  SHAKS.  .SV««.  cxxxiv.  7  He  learndbut  suretie- 
like  to  write  for  me,  Vnder  that  bond  that  him  as  fast  doth 
binde. 

b.  A  sponsor  at  baptism.    Oi'S.  or  arch. 

1548-9  (Mar.)  Ilk.  Com.  Prayer.  Public  Baptism,  These 
infantes  inuste.. promise  by  you,  that  be  tlieyr  suerties. 
1575  Kec.  St.  O love's  Ch,,  Hart  St.  14  Apr.,  Baptism  of 
Henry  Deaveraux  third  Sonne  to  the  Earle  of  Essex. ..The 
Ktirle  of  Northumberland  and  the  Lord  Uurrowes  and  the 
Lady  Rich  weare  Sewerties.  1704  NKLSON'  I-tst.  <J-  Fasts  ix. 
('7391  585  Those  who  promised  by  their  Sureties  in  Baptism 
do  renew,  .that  Contract.  1803  GII.PIN  Serin.  III.  xxtli.  259 
You  know.. how  many  come  as  sureties  for  children,  who 
are  themselves  ..ignorant  of  all  the  duties  of  religion. 

c.  jig.  Applied  to  Christ  (after  Heb.  vii.  22). 
[1535  COVF.RDALE  Ps.  cxviii[i]    122  Be  thou  suertie  for  thy 

scruaunt  to  do  him  good,  that  I  he  proudedo  me  no  wronge.) 
1557  .V.  T.  (Genev.)  Heb.  vii.  22  By  so  muche  is  lesus  made 
a  aiiretie  of  a  better  Couenant.  1709  WATTS  Hymns  \.  cl.  7 
To  this  dear  Surety's  Hand  Will  I  commit  my  Cause.  1781 
COWPER  Confers.  506  Soon  after  He  that  was  our  Surety 
died.  1869  SpuhGEOM  Treas.  David  Ps.  xv.  4  Our  blessed 
Surety  swore  to  his  own  hurt,  but  how  gloriously  he  stood 
to  his  suretyship. 

attrib.  1645  RUTHERFORD  Tryal  ^  Tri.  Faith  (1845)  235 
It  is  only  the  cautionary,  the  surety-righteousness  of  Christ- 
God,  that  is  made  purs.  178*  J.  BROWN  Nat,  <$•  Km.  Relig. 
in.  iL  (1796)  222  What,  .reward  of  his  surety -service,  Christ 
should  have  from  God  the  Father.  1868  H.  LAW  Beacons 
of  Bible  77  The  sin-bearer,  and  His  surety-agony, 
fd.  phr.  To  call  to  surety. 

1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  v.  iii.  108  She  call'd  the  Saints  to 
suretie,  That  [etc.]. 

Hence  t  Surety  v.  (ratis.,  to  be  surety  for. 

1601  SHAKS.  AIT s  Hrell  v.  iii.  298  Good  mother  fetch  my 
bayle.  Stay  Royall  sir,  The  lewellerthat  owes  the  Ring  is 
sent  for,  And  he  shall  surety  me.  1607  —  Cor.  in.  i.  178 
Wee'l  Surety  him. 

Suretyship  (Ju»Mtifip).  Forms :  see  prec.  : 
also  6  suertishipe,  -ahyp,  surtishipp,  sureti- 
shippe,  7-9  suretiship.  [f.  prec.  sb.  +  -SHIP.] 
The  position  or  function  of  a  surety  (see  prec.  7)  ; 
responsibility  or  obligation  undertaken  by  one 
person  on  behalf  of  another,  as  for  payment  of  a 
debt,  performance  of  some  act,  etc. 

1535  COVERDALE  Prvv.  xi.  15  He  that  is  suertye  for  a 
straunger,  hurteth  himself:  but  he  that  medleth  not  with 
suerte.shippe,  is  sure.  1562  Act  5  Kliz.  c.  21  §  5  To  releas. . 
the  said  suertieshippe  of  good  Abearing.  i6ia  W.  PARKK.S 
Curia- M -Dr.  To  Kdr.  (1876)  4  Beware  of  Suretiship.  1659 
Gentl.  Calling  (1696)  103  To  rook  him  at  Play,  entangle  him 
in  Suretiship.  1745  De  Foe's  Eng.  Tradesman  xi.  (1841)  I. 
86  Suretiship  for  the  debt.  1761  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  V.  i, 
A  poor  man  undone  by  shipwreck,  by  suretyship,  by  fire. 
1870  BURTON  Hist,  Scot.  Hii.  (1873)  V.  6  The  regent  was  not 
satisfied  with  this  suretiship.  1880  Encycl.  Brit.  XIII.  161/2 
Private  suretyship  is  attended  by  many  evils. 
b.  Said  of  Christ. 

164*  T.  GOODWIN  Christ  set  forth  148  He  is  not  quit  of 
this  Surety-ship  and  engagement,  1681-6  J.  SCOTT  Chr. 
Life  n.  vii.  §  6  Wks.  1718  I.  420  We  have  not  only  God's 
Word,  but  also  the  Suretyship  of  our  Saviour  to  depend  on. 

Su  rexcita'tion  (swr-).  [ad.  F.  surexcitation  : 
see  SUR-  and  EXCITATION.]  Excessive  excitation. 

1873  MORLEY  Rousseau  I.  vii.  279  The  product  of  intellec 
tual  sur-excitation.  1880  KARL  OF  Du  Ft  ERIN  in  Times  (1881) 
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4  Jan.  4/5  Had  the  Government  been  supported  by  a  united 
public  opinion  in  Great  Britain,  the  present  surexcitation  in 
Ireland  could  never  have  been  generated.  1896  Pop.  Set. 
Monthly  Apr.  779  A  surexcitation  of  the  kidneys. 

So  Surexci'ted  a.,  over-excited. 

1864  MEREDITH  Emilia  1,  Sur-excited  Sentiment.  1885  — 
Diana  xi.  In  a  sharp-strung  mood,  bitterly  surexcited. 

Surf  (siuf),  sb.  Also  8  surff.  [Continues  St'FF 
sb.  in  chronology  and  meaning,  but  the  relation 
between  the  forms  is  not  clear.  (Not  in  general 
Diets,  before  Todd,  1818.) 

Both  sitff  and  surf  are  used  particularly  in  reference  to 
the  coast  of  India,  a  circumstance  which  makes  a  native 
origin  for  the  words  probable.] 

1.  The  swell  ot   the  sea  which  breaks    upon  a 
shore,  esp.  a  shallow  shore.    (In  recent  use  usually 
with  implication  of  sense  2.) 

1685  W.  HEDGES  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  182  [At  Fort  St. 
George,  Madras]  This  unhappy  accident,  together  with  y« 
greatness  of  >••  Sea  and  Surf  ashore,  caused  us  to  come 
aboard  again.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  \.  (Globe)  50  My  Raft 
was  now  stroyg  enough  to  bear  any  reasonable  Weight;  my 
next  Care  was.. how  lo  preserve  what  1  laid  upon  it  from 
the  Surf  of  the  Sea.  1745  P.  THOMAS  Jrtit.  Ansons  I'oy. 
35  The  Landing  is  bad  by  reason  of  pretty  much  Surf,  and 
great  Stones  like  Rocks.  1774  GOLDSM.  fiat.  Hist.  (1862)  I. 
xvii.  97  This  rising  of  the  waves  against  the  shore,  is  called 
by  mariners  the  surf  of  the  sea.  1783  W.  MARSDEN  Hist. 
Sumatra  (1811)  34  The  surf,  .is  used  in  India,  and  by  navi 
gators  in  general,  to  express  a  peculiar  swell  and  breaking  of 
the  sea  upon  the  shore.  1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  II.  100 
Low  bellowings.  .like  the  hoarse  murmurs  of  the  surf  on  a 
distant  shore.  1840  E.  E.  NAPIER  Scenes  $  Shorts  for. 
J.tntds  L  p.  xii,  The  progress  of  the  neophyte.,  in  that  far* 
land,  from  the  moment  when  having  crossed  the  'surf. 
[.\ote.  An  expression  equivalent  to  entering  or  leaving  India, 
as  a  person  is  never  supposed  to  venture  across  this  tre 
mendous  barrier  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  unless  on  such 
momentous  occasions.]  1886  RUSKIN  Prxterita  I.  379  Haif 
a-mile  of  dangerous  surf  between  the  ship  and  the  shore. 
1906  MAX  I'EMIIEKTON  /T/y  Szuc rd  for  Lafayette  xxiv,  The 
distant  thunder  of  the  sea  surf  upon  an  angry  shore. 
b.  with  a.  Also  trans/ '.  (in  first  quot.). 

1698  FRYER  Acc.E.  India  fy  P.  14  A  notable  Fish..  It  might 
be  in  length  forty  Feet .  .bolting  out  of  the  Water  with  a 
great  Surf.  1748  Ansons  I'oy.  \\.  ii.  134  The  wind.. occa 
sioned  such  a  surf,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  boat  to 
land.  1763  THOMPSON  Temple  of  I  'enns  \.  14  A  dull  pro- 
miscuous  sound  a-far.  .like. .southern  surffs  upon  an  iron 
shore.  1803  WITTMAN  Trav.  Turkey  3  A  military  artificer  ' 
was  unfortunately  washed  off  the  vessel  by  a  surf.  1840 
MACAULAY  Ess.,  Clire  f  8  Fort  St.  George  had  arisen  on  a 
barren  spot  beaten  by  a  raging  surf.  1879  A.  A*.  Wallace's 
Australasia  xvt.  303  The  southern  coast.,  is  exposed  to  a 
heavy  and  dangerous  surf,  which  rolls  in  upon  the  shore  at 
all  seasons. 

2.  The  mass  or  line  of  white  foamy  water  caused 
by  the  sea  breaking  upon  a  shore  or  a  rock. 

1757  tr.  Keyslers  Trav.  IV.  141  note.  Salt.. was  not  pro 
duced  here  as  in  other  countries  by  a  desiccation  of  the  surf 
of  the  sea[tr.  Tacitus  Ann.  xm.  \\\\.non  ut  alias  apud  gentis 
eluine  tnaris  arcsccnte  nnda\.  1784  COWPER  Task  vi.  15; 
Light  as  the  foamy  surf  That  the  wind  severs  from  the 
broken  wave.  1833  TKNNYSON  Dream  Fair  tt'om.  viii, 
White  surf  wind -scat  ter'd  over  sails  and  masts.  1882  '  Out  DA' 
Mareinwa  I.  78  She  played  with  the  sails,  with  the  surf,  and 
with  the  crystals  of  the  salt. 
b.  transf.  and  Jig. 

1847  LONGF.  Ev.  n.  iii.  24  Just  where  the  woodlands  met 
the  flowery  surf  of  the  prairie.  1873  LOWELL  Above  fy  He- 
/oiv  n.  i.  To  behold  The  first  long  surf  of  climbing  light 
Flood  all  the  thirsty  ea^t  with  gold.* 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  Simple  attrib.,  *  of  or  per 
taining  to  surf,   as   surf  barrier ;  -billow,  -rock, 
-sonndt  -thunder\  locative,  as  surf-bather,  -bathing, 
-fishing,  -riding,  -swimmer.  -swimming\  surf-sunk 
adj.;  instrumental,  as  surf-battered,  -beaten^  -bound, 
-showered,  -tormented,   -vexed,  -washed,  -wasted, 
-worn  adjs.  ;  similative,  as  sitrf-white  adj. ;  also 
surf-bird,  a  small  plover-like  bird,  Aphriza  vir- 
gata,  found  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  America  ;  surf 
board,  a  long  narrow  board  on  which  one  rides 
over  a  heavy   surf  to   shore ;  surf-beat,  a  boat 
specially    constructed    for    passing   through    surf; 
hence  surf-boatman  =  sttrfwan  ;    surf-clam,  a 
large  clam,  esp.  Mactra  (or  Spisula]  solidissima, 
found  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the   tinned  States 
(Funk's  Standard  Diet.  1895) ;  surf-coot  =  sttrf- 
ditck ;  surf-duck,   a  North    American    species  of 
sea-duck  of  the  genus  (Edemia,  esp.  O.perspicillata, 
found  sometimes  in   Great  Britain ;  surf-fish,  any 
one  of  the  numerous  species  of  the  family  Embio- 
tocidx,  abundant  on  the  coast  of  California  ;  surf- 
man  U.S.,  a  member  of  the  crew  of  a  surf-boat; 
hence    surfmanship  ;     surf-perch   =  surf-fish ; 
surf-scoter   --=   surf-duck ;    surf-shiner,  a    small 
California  fish,  Cymatogaster  aggregatus  (Webster 
1911) ;  surf-smelt,  a  species  ot  smelt,  Hypomesits 
olidtts,  found  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United 
States  ;  surf-whiting,  the  silver  whiting,  Menti- 
cirnts  littoralis. 

1893  KATE  SASBORN  .V.  California  163  *Surf  bathers  go  in 
every  month  of  the  year.  1884  Encycl.  Brit.  XVII.  461/1 
Conveniences  for  *surf-bathing.  1902  Temple  Bar  May  579 
Like  'surf-battered  swimmers.  1801  CAMPBELL  Lochiefs 
Warning  82  Like  ocean-weeds  heaped  on  the  *surf-beaten 
shore.  1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOU  'Co/.  Reformer  (1891)  154  The 
deep-toned  ceaseless  roll  of  the  "surf-billows.  187*  COUES 
A'.  Amer.  Birds  245  Aphriza,  *Surf  Bird,  c  1826  KtCHABDfl 
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ia  Gossc  Ocean  vi.  (1049)  285  Those  who  were  standing  on 
the  beach  saw  the  "surf-board.,  floating  on  the  water.  1856 
DICKENS  Wreck  Golden  Mary  (1898)  22,  I  gave,  .the  word 
to  lower  the  Long-boat  and  the  "Surf-boat.  1883  J.  D. 
CAMPBELL  Fisheries  China  5  (Fish.  Exhib.  Publ.)  The  cata 
marans  or  surf-boats  of  South  Formosa.  1886  Encycl.  Brit. 
XXI.  804/2  The  Madras  surf  boats.  1880  Scrtbner's  Mag. 
Jan.  323  It  is  an  erroneous  notion  that  the  experience  of  the 
sailor  qualifies  him  for  a  *surf-l>oalman.  1884  iqtk  Cent. 
Feb.  239  The  noisy  tumult  of  a  *surf-bound  shore.  1885 
SEKUOHM  Brit.  Birds  III.  610  To  the  hunters  on  Long 
Island  it  [the  Surf-scoter]  is  known  as  the  '  Spectacled  Coot' 
and  '  *Surf-Coot '.  1808-13  A.  WILSON  &  BONAPARTE  Amer. 
Ornith.  (1832)  III.  70  Black, or  *Surf  Duck,  A  no.  s  persficil- 
lata.,  .This  duck  is  peculiar  to  America,  and. .confined  to 
the  shores  and  bays  of  the  sea,  i88a  JORDAN  &  GILBERT 
Fishes  N.  Atner.  585  Embiotocida;.  The  *Surf- fishes.. . 
Fishes  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America,  inhabiting 
bays  and  the  surf  on  sandy  beaches.  1880  Scribners  Mng. 
Jan.  322/2  The  keeper  [of  the  surf-boat]  commands  the  crew 
of  six  "surfmen.  Ibid.  334  Until  1871 . .  Nurfmanship  was 
not  a  standard  of  qualification.  1889  Amer.  Naturalist 
Get  923  Micronietrns  aggregatus^  one  of  the  viviparous 
"surf-perches.  1898  JEAN  A,  OWEN  Hawaii  iii.  81  *Surf- 
riding  on  boards  is  still  much  practised.  1800  COLERIDGE 
Piccolom.  i.  xii,  The  ''surf-rocks  of  the  Baltic.  1835  JKNYNS 
Man.  Brit.  Verte/>r.  Aniin.  240  O[it/etnia]  perspicillnta, 
Steph.  (*Surf  Scoter.)  i88a  JORDAN  &  GILBERT  Fishes  N. 
A nter.  294  Hypomesus,  Gill.  *Surf  Smelts. .  ,H[ypomesus] 
pretiosus. . .  Surf  Smelt. . .  Pacific  coast,  from  California  north 
ward  ;  abundant,  spawning  in  the  surf.  1828  CAMPBELL 
Death-boat  Heligoland  22  Now  "surf-sunk  for  minutes, 
again  they  uptossed.  1845  GOSSK  Ocean  vi.  (1849)  283  The  . 
cry  of  '  A  Shark  !'  among  the  *stirf  swimmers  will  instantly 
set  them  in  the  utmost  terror.  1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Col. 
Reformer  (1891)  150  The  wind  is.  .from  the  south,  we  shall 
have  the  *surf-thiinder  in  perfection.  18x9  POE  Dream 
within  a  Dream  ii,  I  stand  amid  the  roar  Of  a  '"surf-tor 
mented  shore.  1852  MUNDY  Antipodes  (1857)  24  Green  turfy 
knolls  sloping  abruptly  to  the  'surf-vexed  beach.  1861  L.  L. 
NOBLE  Icebergs  180  The  bleak,  "surf.washed  rocks.  1854 
H.  MILLER  Sch.  fy  Schm.  xxiv.  (1858)  532  The  picturesque 
"surf-wasted  stacks  of  the  granitic  wall  of  rock.  189?  MARY 
KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  391  1  he  young  women,  .with  I  heir  soft 
dusky  skins,,  .pretty  brown  eyes,  and  *surf-white  teeth. 
1882  JORDAN  £  GILBERT  Fishes  N.  Atner.  933  M[enticirrus] 
littoralis..  .*Surf  Whiting. .  .South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast. 
1878  GEIKIE  Geol.  Sketches  ii.  (1882)  34  Weather-beaten  or 
*surf-worn  sheets  of  rock. 

Hence  Surf  v.  intr.  rare,  to  form  surf. 

1831  J.  WILSON  in  Blmkw.  Mug.  XXIX.  141  The  breakers 
surfing  on  a  lee-shore.  183*  ISid.  XXXII.  131. 

Surf,  var.  stiff t  SOUGH  sb.z.  SOUGH  v.- 

1794  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XII.  237  Length  of  the  drains,  three 
hundred  and  ten  yards,,  .the  whole  surfed  with  stone. 

Surface    (s£rjf/s),  si),     [ad.   F.  surface   (from 
1 6th  c.),  f-  $ur-  Suit-  +face  FACE  sb.t  after  L.  super 
ficies  :  cf.  obs.  S]).  sobrchaz,  Sp.  so&refaz,  Pg.  sobrc- 
face,  and  SUPEBFICE,  SUPEKFICIE,  SUPERFICIES.] 

1.  The  outermost  boundary  (or  one  of  the  boun 
daries)  of  any  material  body,  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  air  or  empty  space,  or  to  another  body. 

1611  COTGR. ,  Surface,  the  surface  ;  the  .superficies  or  vpper 
part.  i66a  EVELYN  Scnlptura  II.  (1906)  8  The  Rollers  doe 
universally  touch  the  imediate  surf.ices  of  the  Table.  1715 
tr.  Gregory's  Astron.  (1726)  I.  158  If  the  contiguous  Sur 
faces  were  perfectly  smooth,  there  would  be  no  impression 
of  the  llodies  upon  one  another.  1800  tr.  Lagratige's  Ghent. 
II.  16  The  matter  must  be  calcined  till  it  becomes  of  an 
orange  yellow  colour  at  the  surface.  1831  BHEWSTER  Optics 
iv.  27  An  optical  prism. .is  asolid  having  two  plane  surfaces 
..which  ant  called  its  refracting  surfaces.  1889  WELCH 
Text  Bk.  Naval  Archil,  \,  5  The  submerged  part  of  a  vessel 
at  rest  in  still  water  is  subjected  to  fluid  pressure,  which 
acts,  at  each  point,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  sur 
face  of  the  ship  at  that  point. 

b.  Jig.)  usually  denoting  that  part  or  aspect 
of  anything  which  presents  itself  to  a  slight  or 
casual  mental  view,  or  which  is  perceived  with 
out  examination;  outward  appearance;  often  in 
such  phrases  as  on  tlie  surface  ~  superficially. 

1715  WATTS  Logic  \.  v,  There  are  some  Persons  who  never 
arrive  at  any  deep. .  Knowledge,  .because  they  are  per 
petually  fluttering  over  the  Surface  of  Things.  1781  COWPER 
Ep.  Lady  Austen.  8  Prose  answers,  .all  the  floating  thoughts 
we  find  Upon  the  surface  of  the  mind.  1847  TENNYSON 
Princess  iv.  234  These  flashes  on  the  surface  are  not  he. 
1855  PALKY  sEschylus  Pref.  (1861)  p.  xiii,  In  such  passages 
.  .there  is.  .scarcely  a  word  that  does  not  involve.  ,a  mean 
ing  that  lies  below  the  surface.  1871  KREEMAN  Norut.Cottq- 
IV.  xvii.  75  They  may  have  seen  through  the  real  motives 
ufthe  invitation,  but  on  the  surface  everything  was.  .honour 
able.  1888  Bl'RGON  l,ives  t£  (ri/.  Jl/e»  II.  v.  3  No  name 
more  readily  rose  to  the  surface  of  conversation  than  his. 

2.  Geom*    A    magnitude    or   continuous   extent 
having  only  two  dimensions  (length  and  breadth, 
\\ithout  thickness),  such  as  constitutes  the  boundary 
of  a  material  body  (sense  i)  or  that  between  two 
adjacent  portions  of  space ;  a  superficies. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Surface,  the  same  as  Suferjlcits.  1704 
J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Teckn.  I.  sv.,  There  are  Plane  Surfaces, 
ami  there  arc  Crooked  or  Curved  ones.  1830  KATER  & 
LAKPNER  Meek,  i.  4  The  external  limits  of  the  macnitudc 
of  a  body  are  lines  and  surfaces.  1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXII 1. 
303 'a  Surfaces  r/  die  second  degree.  This  name  is,  given 
to  nil  those  surfaces  of  which  the  equation  is  of  the  second 
degree.  1869  KANKINK  Mackintry  4  Millwork  560  A 
ruled  surface  is  one  in  which  every  point  is  traveled  by  a 
.straight  line  Ivine  wholly  in  the  surface.  1887  CAVLEV  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  668/1  A  surface  may  be  regarded  as  the 
locus  of  a  doubly  infinite  >y*tem  of  points. 

3.  The  outermost  part  of  a  material  body,  con 
sidered  with  respect  to  its  form, texture, or  extent; 


the  uppermost  layer  ;  esp.  in  art  or  manufacture, 
an  exterior  of  a  particular  form  or  *  finish  *. 

1698  KEILL  Exam.  Th.  Earth  (1734)  119  It  is  plain  that 
but  one  half  of  the  Rays  which  fall  upon  the  first  Surface, 
would  fall  upon  the  second,  but  one  fourth  of  them  upon 
the  third.  1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Chetn.  II.  408  It. .forms  the 
external  coating  of  calculi,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  its 
unequal  surface.  1831  BREWSTER  Of  tic*  iv.  35  Then  Kb 
will  be  the  ray  as  refracted  by  the  first  surface  of  the 
sphere.  1846  ELLIS  Elgin  Marl*.  II.  76  A  thin  surface  has 
been  carried  away  from  the  whole  bas-relief.  1873  E.  SPUN 
Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  I.  2/1  Take  the  surface  off  the  paper 
with  fine  glass-paper.  1879  Cassetfs  Techn.  Editc.  II.  122 
Such  matt  or  dead  surfaces.  1880  Academy  23  Oct.  299 
We  find  in  the  work  of  this  artist  a  finish  and  a  perfection 
of  surface  rare  [etc.]. 

b.  spec.  The  upper  boundary  or  top  of  ground 
or  soil,  exposed  to  the  air  (in  11  fining)  as  distinct 
from  underground  workings  and  shafts)  ;  the  outer 
(according  to  ancient  ideas,  the  upper)  boundary  of 
the  earth. 

1612  DRAVTON  Poly-olb.  ix.  140  With  sterne  Kolus  blasts, 
. .  Shee  onely  oner-swells  the  surface  of  her  bank.  1629 
MILTON  Hymn  Nativ.  xvii,  The  aged  Earth  agast.. Shall 
from  the  surface  to  the  center  shake.  1697  DRVDEN  Virg. 
Georg.  iv.  182  Cucumers  along  the  Surface  creep.  1719  in 
totk  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Coiinn.  App.  i.  197  The  surface  of 
the  quarry.  1796  W.  H.  MARSHALL  Rural  Eton.  IV.  Eng. 
II.  4-The  surface  is  exceedingly  broken,  into  sharp  ridges. 
183*  DE  LA  HECHE  Geol.  Man.  (ed.  2)  9  If  waters  descend 
from  the  surface  into  a  mine.  1868  LOCKVER  Elem.  Astron. 
ix.  §50.  (1879)  313  On  the  Earth's  surface,  i.e.  at  4,000 
miles  from  its  centre.  1878  Argosy  XXV.  430  We  parted  at 
surface — he  went  down  the  shaft. 

C.  The  upper  boundary  or  top  of  a  body  of 
water  or  other  liquid. 

1625  N.  CARPENTER  Gcngr.  Dflin.  i.  ii.  (1635)  40  Euery 
surface  of  the  water  is  either  only  plaine,  or  only  round. 
1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  in.  209  Two  pots  floting 
upon  a  pond,  or  surface  of  a  water  with  this  word,  *  If  we 
knock  together,  we  sink  together.'  1x1700  EVELYN  Diary 
8  Feb.  1645,  The  water  of  it  is  fresh  and  swete  on  the  sur 
face,  but  salt  at  botome.  1781  COWPER  llcpc  184  The  wat'ry 
stores  that  sleep  Beneath  the  smiling  surface  of  the  deep. 
1835  MARRYAT  yaaob  Faithful  xxxix,  Tom.  .dived  after  me, 
brought  me  up  a§am  to  the  surface.  1858  LARDNER  Hand- 
bk.  Nat.  Phil.  26  When  a  liquid  contained  in  any  vessel  is 
in  a  state  of  rest,  its  surface  will  be  horizontal.  1877  Ht:\- 
LEY  Physiogr.  69  The  vapour  is  derived  only  from  the  ex 
posed  surface  of  the  liquid. 

d.  The  outside  of  an  animal  or  plant  body,  or 
of  any  part  of  it  ;  the  outer  boundary  of  the   in 
tegument  ;  also,  the  inner  boundary  of  a  hollow  or 
tubular  part. 

1748  Anson's  Vcy.  i.  x.  101  Discoloured  spots  dispersed 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  1796  WITHERING  Brit. 
Plants  (tA.  3)  III.  771  Polypodmm.  Capsules  disposed  in 
distinct  circular  dots  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf.  1822-7 
GOOD  Study  fried.  (1829)  V.  366  Diseases  affecting  internal 
surfaces.  1851  CARPENTER  Man.  Phys.  (ed.  2)  198  The 
Teeth  are  formed,  .upon  the  surface  of  the  Mucous  mem 
brane  of  the  mouth.  1861  BENTLEV  Man.  Bot.  290  The 
surface  of  the  style  may  be  either  smooth,  or  covered  in 
various  ways  with  glands  and  hairs. 

e.  fort  if.   (See  quot.) 

1702  Milit.  Did.  (1704),  Surface^  is  that  part  of  the  Ex 
terior  side,  which  is  terminated  by  the  Flank,  prolong'd  or 
extended,  and  the  Angle  of  the  nearest  Bastion. 

4.  An  extent  or  area  of  material  considered  as  a 
subject  for  operations. 

1662  EVELYN  Sculptura  i.  v.  (1906)  125  A  much  larger  dis 
course,  .treating  of  the  practise  of  Perspective  upon  irregular 
Surfaces.  1718  Free'thtnkcr  No.  63.  52  The  Canvass  is  no 
longer  a  level,  lifeless  Surface.  1762-71  H.  WALPOLE  Verities 
Anted.  Paint.  (1766)  III.  59  His  exuberant  pencil  was 
ready  at  pouring  out  gods,  goddesses,  [etc.]  over  those 
public  surfaces  on  which  the  eye  never  rests  long  enough 
to  criticize.  1867-72  BURGH  Mod,  Marine  Engin.  360  To 
calculate  the  area  of  the  frictional  surfaces.  1869  RANKINE 
Machinery  <y  Miliwoik  571  When  the  highest,  .degree  of 
accuracy  is  required  in  a  plane  surface,  its  form  may. .be 
given  approximately  by  the  planing  machine. 

5.  Superficial  area  or  extent,     t  Also  in  fig.  phr, 
(quot.  a  1640). 

a  1640  jACKsoNCr«(/xi.  iv.  §  15.  (1657)  3341  This  Doctrine 
is  so  necessarie  for  manifesting  the  just  measure  of  their 
unthankfulnesse  which  perish,  that  without  This  we  cannot 
take  so  much  as  a  true  Surface  of  it;  not  so  much 
as  the  least  Dimension  of  Sin.  1798  MUTTON  Course  Muth. 
(1807)  II.  51  To  find  the  Solidity  of  a  Sphere..  Multiply  the 
surface  by  the  diameter,  and  take  \  of  the  product  for  the 
content.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Of>er.  Mech.  706  To  find  the 
Surface  of  a  Cylindrical  King.  1871  C.  DAVIES  Metric  Syst. 
\.  12  The  unit  of  surface  is  a  square  whose  side  is  ten  metres. 
1909  ll'cstm.  Gtiz.  18  Mar.  4  i  After  the  'pitch  '  [of  a  pro 
peller]  the  most  important  detail  of  design  is  the  '.surface,' 
«-htt,h  is  usually  taken  to  be  the  combined  area  of  all  the 
blades  when  laid  out  flat. 

6.  attrib.  and   Comb.     a.   attrib.  in    lit.    sense, 
chiefly  locative  =  pertaining  to,  existing   or   oc 
curring  on,  the   surface  of  something,  as  sitrfnie- 
actiont  -crevice,  -crust*  -deposit)  -dressing,  friction, 
tayert  -light,   ornament,  -temperature,  etc.  ;  spec. 
(a}  in  reference  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  (3  b), 
esp.  in  Mining,  occurring,   carried  on,  etc.  at  or 
near  the  surface,  as  surface  break,  cut,  dirt,  mine, 
mining,  movement,  ore,  working,  works  (see  also 
surfoxe-damage  in  d)  ;  of  persons,  employed  in,  or 
in  connexion  with,  work  at  the  surface,  as  surface 
captain,  hand,  labourer,  people ;  also   in   various 
connexions    {Geol.}   dgrti.t   etc.),   as  surfact   bed, 


earth,  hc<it,  manuring,  mould,  peal,  product %  pro- 

duction,  sod,  soil,  spring,  stone,  trap,  wind;  (b}  in 
reference  to  the  surface  of  water  or  other  fluid  (3  c), 
as  surface  current,  drift,  energy  .food,  motion ,  ripple, 
towing  (Towixo  vbl.  so.1},  velocity  ;  (c)  Electr.,** 
surface  conduction,  density ,  electrification,  winding. 

1844  KOWNES  Man.  Elem,  C/iem.  104  Coal-gas. .  may  be 
made  to  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  quiet  oxidation  under 
the  influence  of  this  remarkable  'surface-action  [of  platinum, 
etc.].  1879  Encycl.  Brit.  X.  240/1  Epigene  or  Surface 
Action — the  changes  produced  on  the  superficial  parts  of 
the  earth.  1850  ASSTKU  Elem.  Geol.,  Mm.  etc.  582  'Sur 
face  beds  and  deposit*.  1886  J.  BARKOWMAN  Sc,  Mining 
Terms  dfo  '.Surface  break,  the.. sinking  of  the  stiata  reach 
ing  to  the  surface  which  is  consequent  on  the  working  of 
coal  by  longwall,  1832  BAUBAGK  E<on.  Mannf,  xx.  (ed.  3} 
202  A  "Surface-captain,  with  a.-sistants,  receives  the  oies 
raised.  1873  F.  JKNKIN-  Electr.  <y  Magn.  Index,  'Surface 
conduction,  ur  creeping  on  insulators.  1850  ASSTED  Elan. 
Gfol.,  Mhi.  etc.  456  Rain,  penetrating  the  minute  "surface- 
crevices  of  an  exposed  rock.  1849  J.  GKAV  Earth's  Anti' 
</uily  ii.  53  The  *  surf  ace-crust  of  the  Earth.  1860  MALKY 
Phys.  Geog.  Sea  (Low)  viii.  §  391  A  'surface  current  flows, 
north  from  Beh ring's  Strait  into  the  Arctic  Sea.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Surjaie  Current. .  Also,  freah 
water  running  over  salt  at  the  mouths  of  great  rivers.  1877 
RAYMOND  Statist.  Mint's  <y  Mining  215  Little  woik..has 
been  done  except  'surface -cuts  and  lioles  dug  to  trace  the 
lode.  1878  Encycl.  Brit.  VIII.  17/2  Electrical  ' 'surface 
density '.  .means  quantity  of  electricity  on  an  element  i>f 
surface  divided  by  the  element  of  surface,  1858  HOBI.YS 
Diet.  Terms  Mai.  ied.  8',  ^Sitrface-deposit,  in  Electro 
plating.  The  operation  of  depositing  a  surface  of  gold  or 
silver  upon  a  foundation  of  cheaper  metal.  1877  RAYMOND 
Statist.  Mines  <V  Mining  215  The  'surface -dirt  all  contains 
gold. .but  no  rich  silver-ore  is  found  on  the  surface.  1812 
SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  S^st.  Ihtsb.  Scot.  i.  163  When  dung  is 
lodged  near  the  surface,  it  promotes  too  rapid  a  vegetation 
in  the  foliage.. a  circumstance  that. .  circumscribes  ^surface- 
dressing  very  much.  1880  A.  R.  WALLACE  Isl.  Life  279 
Ocean-currents  and  'surface -drifts  are.  .efficient  carriers  oi 
plants.  1664  EVELYN  Kat.  //or/.  (1729)  204  'lake  off  the 
'Surface-earth  about  an  Inch  or  two  deep.  1878  Encyct. 
Brit.  VIII.  66/1  "Surface  electrification  on  insulators.  1876 
Ibid.  V.  59/1  That  part  of  the  energy  which  depends  on 
the  area  of  the  bounding  surface  of  the  liquid.  We  may 
call  this  the  'surface  energy.  1847  SIOUDART  Angler's 
Contp.  85  March-browns ..  create,  on  their  appearance,  the 
earliest  natural  cravings  in  the  fish  for  *surface  food.  1846 
HOLTZAPFFEL  Turning  II.  £58  The  'surface- friction  against 
the  thread  of  the  screw.  1842  LOUDON  Suburban  Hurt, 
681  The  roots  of  the  celeriac  may  be  taken  up  on  the  ap 
proach  of  frost,  and  preserved  in  sand  or  soil  out  of  the 
reach  of  'surface-heat.  1838  *Jrnl.  Statist,  Soc.  June  7^ 
•Surface  Labourers.  ./2  .  6  .  o  .  Per  Month.  1875  DAWSON 
Daivn  flf  Lift  iv.  85  To  deposit  the  final  "surface-layer  of 
its  shell.  1879  ROOD  Chromatics  vii.  79  In  velvet  the 
attempt  is  made  to  suppress  all  "surface-light,  and  to  dis 
play  only  those  rays  which  have  penetrated  deeply  among 
the  fibres,  and  have  become  highly  coloured.  1887  MOLONKY 
Forestry  IV.  A/r.  105  We  find  Surface-manuring  best  for 
the  coffee-tree.  1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  q  Mining  124 
The  branches  of  Rock  Creek.. have  furnished  paying  'sur 
face-mines.  1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric..  II.  596 
The  harrow,  .renders  the  baked  'surface-mould  fine  and 
powdery.  1886  A.  WINCHKLL  Walks  Gecl.  Field  103  The 
'surface-movement  of  earthquake-waves.  1877  RAYMOND 
Statist.  Mines  <y  Mining  146  The  *surface-ore  was  so  favor 
able  and  the  vein  so  perfect,  a  1878  SIR  G.  SCOTT  Lect. 
Archit.  (1879)  II.  86  Ornaments  Hi  very  slight  relief  usually 
known  as '.surface  ornaments.  1854  RONALDS  &  RICHAHD- 
SON  Chem,  Technol,  (ed.  2)  1.23  Light  spongy 'surface-peal. 
1839  DE  LA  BECHE  Rep.  Geol.  Cotnivall,  etc.  xv.  565  Two 
captains  or  agents,  with  a  few  miners  and  "surface-people. 
1897  GEIKIE  Anc.  Volcanoes  Gt.  Brit.  I.  27  The  'suiface- 
products  of  volcanic  action.  1709  T.  ROHINSON  ,\'at.  Hist. 
I  fas  two  re  Id.  vii.  48  The  "Surface-Productions,  .peculiar  to 
the  Mountain?.,  Heaths,  or  Dales.  1877  HUXLEY  Physicgr. 
r  The  'surface  ripples  raised  by  the  pa-sing  breeze.  1805 
R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  160  The  "surface  sods 
should  be  carefully  pared  off.  1709  T.  ROBINSON  Nat.  Hist. 
\Vestmoreld.  xii.  70  The  greatest  Rains  seldom  moisten  the 
Earth  deeper  than  the  *Surface-Soil.  1856  MOKTON  Cycl. 
Agric.  II.  649  To  unite  the  stirring  of  the  subsoil  with  the 
turning  of  the  surface  si>il.  183*  DK  LA  BJ-<-HE  Geol.  M<tn. 
(ed.  2)  13  The  temperature  of  "surface-springs.  1851  MAN- 
TELL  Petrifactions  iii.  g  5.  289  Chiselling  uwav  the  'surface 
stone.  1875  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  337/2  The..  Nt^iuhic  Period, 
or,  as  it  has  been  sometimes  called,  the  Surface-Stone  Period. 
1893  A.  S.  ECCLKS  Sciatica.  19  The  "surf ace* temperature  of 
the  affected  limb.  1885  Science  15  Mar.  213  A  steam  launch, 
in  which  to  make  "surface  towings.  1887  [see  1  OWING  *.**'. 
.^.'].  1886  Encycl.  Brit,  XXI.  715/2  A  'surf ace- trap  or 
gully  outside  the  hou.se.  1850  W.  R.  BIRT  Hurricane  Guide 
13  Which  to  the  various  countries  over  which  they  pass 
appear  as  ".surface- winds.  1902  En<yci.  Brit.  XXVII.  583/2 
1-or  muitipolar  armatures  with  two  or  more  layers  of  in 
ductors,  ''surface'  or  'barrel'  winding  is  now  extensively 
used.  1839  Dt:  LA  BECHK  Rep.  C,eol.  tornifatl,  etc.  xv.  564 
There  are  few  regularly-planned  "surface -works. 

b.  attrib.  in  tig.  sense  (see  i  b),  oltcn  equivalent 
lo  an  adj.  =  superficial. 

i8»8  CARLYLE  Amt*  (1857)  I.  207  No  vain  surface-logic 
detains  him.  1859  W.  COLLINS  Q.  ?/  Hearts  i,  With 
a  quaint  surface-sourness  of  address,  and  a  lone  of  dry 
•-.irc.ism  in  his  talk.  1860  O.  W.  HOLMES  Pwf.  Break^.-t. 
vi.  (Paterson)  122  Good-breeding  is  Surface-Christianity. 
1864  PUSEY  Lect.  Daniel  i.  43  The  blight  variations  between 
the  Aramaic  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  are  in  conformity  with 
their  slight  difference  in  age.  But  these  are  petty  .surface- 
questions.  1866 G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  viiL  (1878) 
i  j-y,  I  had  only  a  certain  surface- knowledge.  1875  WHIT 
NEY  !*ife  Lang.  vi.  102  Skimming  a  mere  surface  compre 
hension  off  that  which  has  a  profound  meaning.  1905  F. 
YOUNG  Sands  pf  Pleasure  it.  iv,  I  always  keep  to  mere  ac 
quaintance  and  surface  friendships  with  such  people. 

c.  Comb,  with  pplcs.,  adjs.,  vbs.,  agent-nouns,  and 
nouns  of  action  :  (a)  locative  ( «  *  on  the  surface  *), 


SURFACE. 

as  surfacc-iieposiled,  -dressed,  -dry,  -dwelling,  -feed 
ing,  -scratched  adjs.  ;  surface-feed,  -grip(Gmev.2), 
-hoe  vbs.  ;  surface-dweller,  -feeder;  (b)  objective, 
as  surface-skimmer  ;  surface-tapping. 

1898  K.  DAVIS  Koinano-Brit.  City  of  Silcliester  16  The 
subsidence,  .of  the  ^Surface-deposited  material.  1892  J. 
ANDEKSON  in  J.  R.  Allen  Early  Clir.  Monum.  Scot,  (1903) 
i.  p.  vi,  The  stone..  is  not  squared  or  *surface-dressed.  1878 
ABNEY  Photogr.  xxi.  151  This  prevents  the  chance  of  any 
of  the  prints  getting  *surface-dry.  1880  A.  R.  WALLACE 
A7.  Life  89  It  was  long  thought  that  they  were  •surface- 
dwellers  only.  1888  H.  WOODWARD  Guide  1'ossil  Fishes 
/>'>"//.  ,1/Ki.  (ed.  2)  43  The  living  'surface-dwelling  genera 
.Myripristis  and  HolocentruiH,  1907  Wtstin.  Gaz.  5  Jan.  3/3 
Widgeons  are  entirely  surface-feeding  ducks,  and  like  most 
"surface-feeders  they  sleep  out  at  sea  hy  day.  1902  MILI.AIS 
(title)  The  Natural  History  of  the  British  'Surface-Feeding 
Ducks.  1851  Jrul.  R.  Agric.  Sx.  XII.  II.  293  The  fields 
are  regularly  "surface-gripped  as  soon  as  the  wheat  is  sown. 
1885  Garden  June  572  *Surface-hoed  and  heeled  up  latest 
Potatoes.  1868  Rep.  U.  S.  Commissioner  Agric.  (1869)  17 
Undrained,  "surface-scratched  fields,  so  numerous  in  the 
defective  cultivation  of  the  present  day.  1841  MIALL  in 


surface  skimmers.     1868  Eclectic  Rer.  A 


s.  .  ,  the  ephe 
ug.  114  The 


knocker  produced  a  dead  flat  "surface-tappin 

d.  Special  comb.  :  surface-car  U.S.  ,  a  tram- 
car  running  on  a  track  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  as  distinct  from  an  elevated  or  underground 
track  ;  surface  caterpillar  =;  surf  cue-grub  ;  sur 
face-chuck  (see  quot.);  surface-coated  a.,  (of 
paper  or  cardboard)  having  a  specially  finished 
surface;  surface-colour,  colour  exhibited,  in 
the  case  of  certain  substances,  by  the  light 
reflected  from  the  surface;  surface  conden 
sation,  condensation  of  steam  by  a  surface-con 
denser;  surface-condenser,  in  a  steam-engine, 
a  condenser  in  which  exhaust-steam  is  condensed 
by  contact  with  cold  metallic  surfaces  ;  surface- 
contact,  (a)  contact  of  surfaces  ;  (i)  applied  attrib. 
to  a  system  of  electric  traction  in  which  the  current 
is  conveyed  to  the  cars  through  conductors  on  the 
surface  of  the  roadway;  surface-crossing,  a  level 
crossing  on  a  railway  ;  surface-damage,  damage 
done  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  by  mining 
operations  ;  //.  compensation  payable  for  this;  see 
also  quot.  1886  ;  surface-drain  Agric.,  a  drain 
cut  in  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  so  surface- 
drainarje,  -draining;  surface-gauge  (seequot.); 
surface-grinder,  surface-grinding  machine,  a 
machine  for  grinding  something  to  a  perfectly 
plane  surface;  surface-grub,  the  larva  of  various 
moths,  which  live  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
soil;  a  CUTWORM;  surface-integral  Math.,  an 
integral  taken  over  the  whole  area  of  a  surface  ; 
surface  paper,  (photographic  or  printing)  paper 
made  with  a  special  surface  on  one  side  ;  surface- 
plane,  a  form  of  machine  for  planing  limber;  also, 
a  carpenter's  plane  for  planing  a  flat  surface  ; 
surface-planer  =  prec.  ;  so  surface  planing 
(also  attrib?)  ;  surface-plate,  (a]  a  plate  or  flat 
bar  of  iron  fixed  on  the  upper  surface  of  a  rail  on  a 
railway  ;  (/')  an  iron  plate  for  testing  the  accuracy 
of  a  flat  surface  ;  surface-printing,  printing  from 
a  raised  surface  (as  distinguished  from  an  incised 
plate),  as  from  ordinary  type,  or  (in  calico-print 
ing)  from  wooden  rollers  cut  in  relief;  so  surface- 
printed  a.  ;  surface  process,  a  process  of  surface- 
printing  ;  surface-rib  Arch.,  a  rib  applied  to  the 
surface  of  vaulting  merely  for  ornament  ;  surface- 
road  U.S.,  a.  railroad  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
as  distinct  from  an  elevated  or  underground  rail 
road  ;  surface-roller  (see  quot.,  and  cf.  surface- 
printing  above)  ;  surface-tension  Physics,  the 
tension  of  the  surface-film  of  a  liquid,  due  to  the 
cohesion  of  its  particles  ;  surface-water,  (a)  water 
that  collects  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  (b)  the 
surface  layer  of  a  body  of  water  ;  surface-worm 
=  surface-grub.  See  also  SURFACEMAN. 

1890  -V.K  Tribune  n  May^Cent.  Diet,)  The  Americanisms 
one  hears  upon  the  front  platforms  of  New-York  "surface 
cars.  1909  tLlz.  L.  BANKS  Myst.  F.  Harrington  103  She 
took  a  surface  car  to  help  her  on  her  way.  1852  "Surface 
caterpillar  [see  surface-grub  below].  1842  FKANCIS  Diet. 
A  r  Is?  Surface  Chuck,  a.  chuck  used  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
any  fiat  material,  while  the  surface  of  it  is  turned  flat  and  even. 
1908  ll'estiti.  Gaz.  23  Jan.  1/3  A  firm  interested  in  '  "surface- 
coated  boards  '.  1899  W.  WATSON  Text-bk.  Physics  §  387.  556 
In  the  case  of  the  bodies  referred  to..  as  showing  "surface 
colour,  light  of  a  particular  colour  seems  unable  to  penetrate 
at  all,  and  is  therefore  reflected,  so  that  the  transmitted  light 
will  be  without  this  colour.  1867-72  IJURGH  Mod.  Marine 
£ngin.  253  As  far  back  as  the  year  1832  Mr.  Hall.  .proved 
..that  "surface  condensation  was..  economical.  1863  J. 
JACK  in  Proc.  Inst.  Meek.  Engin.  150  (title]  Effects  of  "Sur- 
"ace  Condensers  on  Steam  Boilers.  1846  HOLTZAPFFEI. 
Turning  II.  663  Those  nuts,  .which  are.,  used,  .for  the  regu 
lating  screws  of  slides  and  general  machinery,  are  made 
much  thicker.  .;  this  greatly  increases  their  "surface-contact, 
and  durability.  18988.  P.  THOMPSON  in  IVestm.  Gaz.  13 
Oct.  2/3  Surface-contact  systems..  are  much  less  costly  than 
the  underground  conduit,  and  equally  dispense  with  the  un 
sightly  overhead  wires.  1841  Penny  Cytt.  XIX.  251/1  When 
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the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  was  projected,  ..no  dan 
ger  was  anticipated  from  such  intersections,  which  are  called 
"surface-crossings.  1801  Farmer's  Mag.  Apr.  202  Liberty 
of  working  minerals,  .upon  paying  ^surface-damages.  1838 
W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.,  Surface-damage,  damage  done 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  consequence  of  mining  opera 
tions.  1886  J,  BAKROWMAS  Sc.  Mining  Terms  66  Surface 


Nonconf.  I.  9  The  summer  day  politicians. . ,  the  ephemeral 

'8- 
surface-skimmer  of  books.     1855  DICKENS  Dorrit  11.  xx,  A 
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ridges,  1833  LOUDON  Encycl.  Arc/lit.  §  824  *Surface  Drain 
age.  1799  View  Agric.  Lincoln.  72  A  *surface-draining 
plough.  1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  \.  13  In  the 
surface-draining  of  land,  different  sorts  of  ploughs  are  in  use 
in  different  places.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mcch.t  ^Surface- 
gage,  an  implement  for  testing  the  accuracy  of  plane  sur 
faces.  1884  Ibid.  Suppl.  875  Thomson's  *surface  grinder.. 
has..  driving  arrangements,  constructed  to  grind  and  buff 
the  surfaces  of  work  too  large  or  heavy  to  be  taken  to  the 


,  , 

larvae  of  several  species  of..  Night  Moths.  1875  CAYLICV 
Math,  Papers  IX.  321  On  the  Prepotential  "Surface-in 
tegral.  1878  W.  K.  CLIFFORD  Dynanriciu.  201  The  surface- 
integral  of  the  spin  over  any  closed  surface  is  zero.  1892 
Photogr.  Ann.  II.  60  Use  a  paper  which  is  white  on  one 
side.  ..This  paper  can  be  bought  at  a  stationer's  under  the 
name  of  "surface  paper.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *Snr- 
fuce-planc  (Wood-working),  a  form  of  planing-macnine  for 
truing  and  smoothing  the  surface  of  an  object  run  beneath 
the  rotary  cutter  on  the  bed  of  the  planer.  1873  J.  RICHARDS 
Wood-working  Factories  131  *Surface  planers,  that  cutaway 
a  constant  amount  of  wood,  gauged  from  the  surface  that  is 
planed.  Ibid.)  The  under  cylinder  of  a  double  surfacing 
machine,  or  bottom  cylinders  generally,  are  examples  of 
^surface  planing.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet,  Mech,  2457  A  surface- 
planing  machine.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Opcr.  Mech.  652  At 
every  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  of  the  length  of  this  *sur- 
face-plate,  a  tenon  is  firmly  welded  or  riveted.  1846  HOI.T- 
ZAPFFEL  Turning  II.  865  The  operator  must  be  provided 
witli  the  means  of  testing  the  progressive  advance  of  the 
work,  he  should  therefore  possess  a  true  straight-edge,  and 
a  true  surface-plate.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  2457  Books, 
newspapers,  woodcuts,  and  lithographs  are  all  *surface- 
printed.  1838  Civil  Kng.  $  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  266/1  The  Pro 
duction  of  coloured  Impressions  on  Paper,.  .by  "Surface 
Printing.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  219  Another  modification 
of  cylinder  printing,  is  that  with  wooden  rollers  cut  in  relief: 
it  is  called  surface  printing.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  2458 
The  rose.engine  work  around  the  portrait,  if  printed  from  by 
the  *surface-process  [etc.  ].  1835  R.  WILLIS  Archil.  .Mid. 
Ages  vii.  82  These  three  classes  of  ribs  may  be  designated 
as  Groin  Ribs,  Ridge  Ribs,  and  ^Surface  Ribs.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.,  *  Surf  ace  -roller,  the  engraved  cylinder  used  in 
calico-printing.  1876  JLncycl.  Brit.  V.  57/1  In  1804  Thomas 
Young  founded  the  theory  of  capillary  phenomena  on  the 
principle  of  "surface-tension.  1793  [  EARL  DUNDONALD]  Descr. 
Estate  of  Culross  21  Blue  clay,  forming  a  .  .  barrier  against 
^surface  water.  1850  ANSTED  Elem.  Geol.t  Min.  etc.  461 
The  surface-water,  when  in  excess,  penetrates  into  the  sub- 
>oil.  1860  M.u-KY  Phys.  Gcog.  Sea  (Low)  ix.  §  430  The 
surface-water  of  Loch  Lomond.  1894  BARING-GOULD  Deserts 
S.  /-ranee  I.  7  The  wells  are  mere  reservoirs  of  surface  water. 

Su  rface,  v.    [f.  prcc.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  give  a  (particular  kind  of)  surface, 
esp.  a  smooth  or  even   surface,  to  ;  to  smooth  or 
polish  the  surface  of;  also,  to  cover  the  surface  of 
(ivith  something). 

1778  [W.  MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agric.  12  Apr.  1776,  The 
soil  had  two  plowings,  was  harrowed,  rolled,,  .and  afterward 
surfaced  as  level  as  a  table.  1837  Blackw.  Mag.  XLI.  186 
Soft-cushioned  and  aerated  ground,  surfaced  and  inlaid  with 
thinnest  mother-of-pearl.  1869  RANKING  Machine  $  Hand- 
tools  PI.  H  8,  This  lathe  is  ,  .  adapted  .  .  for  surfacing  .  .  the 
general  class  of  work  to  be  met  with  in  engineering  establish. 
ments.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.^  Marble-scourer,  a  rubber 
for  surfacing  marble  slabs.  1897  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXX.  233/1 
The  track  is  surfaced  with  cement. 

2.  intr.  To  mine  near  the  surface  ;  to  wash  the 
surface  deposit  or  '  dirt  J  for  gold  or  other  valuable 
mineral. 

1860  MRS.  MEREDITH  Over  the  Straits  iv,  133  I've  been 
surfacing  this  good  while;  but  quart  z-reefin's  the  payinest 
game  now. 

3.  trans.  To  bring  or  raise  to  the  surface. 

1885  Money  Market  Review  29  Aug.  (Cassell's  Encycl. 
Diet.)  To  surface  the  tinstuffnow  accumulated. 

4.  intr.  To  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 

1898  /V;//  Malt  Mag.  Nov.  358  [The  fish]  surfaced  within 
a  few  feet  of  me. 

Surfaced  (syuf/st),  a.  [f.  prec.  sb.  or  vb.  + 
-ED.]  Having  a  surface  of  a  specified  kind  (with 
adv.,  or  in  comb.). 

1668  H.  MORE  Dm.  Dial.  n.  xxi.  (1713)  154  It  is  unnatural 
for  the  Beams  of  the  Sun  to  be  reverberated  to  our  eyes  from 
several  Bodies  variously  surfaced  in  the  same  form  of  Light. 
1804  Med.  Jrnl.  XII.  412  Somewhat  knotty,  or  unequally 
surfaced.  1831  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Crotchet  Castle  i,  A  bold 
round-surfaced  lawn.  1875  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  n. 
187  That  delicately  surfaced  nature  of  his  [sc.  Spenser's]. 
1890  Photogr.  Jrnl.  24  Jan.  60  Matt-surfaced  Glass. 

Surfacelv  (s»uWali),  adv.  rare.  [f.  SURFACE 
sb.  7  b  +  -LY  2.]  «  On  the  surface  '  ;  superficially. 

1885  L.  OLJPHANT  Sympneuntata  106  The  change  from  the 
trueness  of  man's  dual  nature,  to  the  falseness  of  a  nature 
surfacely  admixed  with  base  ingredients.  1893  J.  PULSFORD 
Loyalty  to  Christ  II.  420  Ordinary  friends  may  know  you 
surface!  y. 

Surfaceman  (s0*j&km8cn).  PI.  -men.  [f. 
SURFACE  sb.  3  b  +  MAN  sb,^~\  A  miner  or  other 
labourer  who  works  at  the  surface,  or  in  the  open 
air  ;  on  a  railway,  a  workman  who  keeps  the  per 
manent  way  in  repair. 

1878  (title)  Songs  of  the  Rail.     By  Alexander  Anderson, 


SURFEIT. 

Railway  Surfaceman,  ..Dumfriessbiie.  1900  Yorkshire  Post 
8  Jan.  6/6  South  Yorkshire  Surfacemen's  Wages. 

Surfacer  (sy-jfAw).    [f.  SURFACE  v.  +-ER1.] 

1.  A  person  or  an  instrument   that   produces  a 
smooth  or  even  surface. 

1778  [W.  MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agric.  20  May  1775  O&seru., 
These  waves,  which  the  Surfacer  had  left  as  smooth  as 
gravel-walks,  were  then  raised  into  flutes. 

2.  One  who  mines  near  the  surface. 
1882  in  OCILVIE  (Annandale). 

Surfacing  (szrjf&irj),  vbl.  sb.     [f.  SURFACE  v. 

+  -ING  !.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  giving  a  (smooth  or 
even)    surface    to    something ;  concr.   the    coating 
with  which  a  body  is  surfaced. 

1859  F.  A.  GRiFKiTHs.-l/-///.,fl/fl«.(i862)205  The  surfacing 
[of  the  copper  rings  in  an  Armstrong  gun]  should  be  per 
formed  after  every  100  rounds.  1882  Garden  18  Mar.  186/1 
Walks,  .should,  .have  received  surfacing*  of  fresh  gravel. 
1890  Scienee-Gossij>  XXVI.  £9  Mr.  S.  E.  Peal .  .sends  a  copy 
of  his  paper,  '  A  Theory  of  Lunar  Surfacing  by  Glaciation.1 
1897  Catal.  Maiolica  Ashm.  Mus.  Oxf.  4  Certain  of  the 
Greek,  Etruscan,  and  Roman,  .wares,  on  which  a  thin  sur 
facing  or  semi-glazing  seems  to  have  been  applied. 

attrib.  1846  HOLTZAPKFEL  Turning  II.  477  The  ordinary 
surfacing  planes.  1869  RANKINE  Machine  fy  Hand-tools  PI. 
H  7,  A  sliding  and  surfacing  motion.  1873  J.  RICHARDS 
H- ood-working  Factories  131  The  under  cylinder  of  a  double 
Mir  facing  machine. 

2.  Mining  for  gold,  etc.  by  washing  the  surface 
deposit;  concr.  the  deposit  so  treated. 

1861  T.  M'CoMBiE  Australian  Sk.  133  What  is  termed 
'  surfacing  '  consists  of  simply  washing  the  soil  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  which  is  occasionally  auriferous.  1890  *  R. 
BOLDREWOOD'  Miner's  Right^  xv,  It  seems  they  have  been 
mopping  up  some  rich  surfacing. 

Surfeit  (sfr-ifet),  sb.  Forms:  4surfeyte, sor- 
fait,  4-5  surfaite,  -feet,  sorfete,  4-6  surfait, 
4-8  surfet,  5  -fayte,  -fett,  -ffete,  -phette,  5-6 
-fete,  -fette,  6  -fayt,  -ffet,  -fyt?  -fecte,  Sc.  -phat, 
6-7  surfit,  7  -ffett,  6-  surfeit,  [a.  OF.  sor-,  sur- 
faitj  -fet  excess,  surplus,  —  Pr.  sobrefach :— pop.L. 
*superfaetum,  n.  of  action  f.  *sitperjicere  (cf.  late 
L.  superficiens  excessive,  OP",  sorfctisant  intem 
perate,  immoderate),  f.  super-  SUPER-  9  b+fac^re 
to  do,  act.] 

1.  Excess,  superfluity  ;  excessive  amount  or  supply 
of  something.  (In  later  use  only  as  jig.  from  4.) 

a  lyxtCnrsor M,  22884  (Cott.)Agh  we  |/er-on  to  seke  resun 
Hu  he  dos  alkin  thing  to  nait,  Certes  J?at  war  hot  surfait. 
13..  Ibid.  23566  (Gott.)  For  if  )rai  a-no)>er  heuen  wroght,  It 
war  sur-fait  \Cott.  vnnaitjand  all  for  noght.  c  1400  vt.Secr. 
Seer.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  52  What  kyng  bat  wille  continue  giftys 
>  n  surfaytes  ouer  J>at  his  kyngdom  wyl  suffyse  to  hym. 

1634  SIR  T.  HEKBKRT  Trav,  224  Surfet  of  presuming  ignor 
ance.     1663  COWI.EY  Ode    His    Majesties  Restor.  v,  'Tis 
Happy,  which  no  Bleeding  does  indure  A  Surfet  of  such 
Blood  to  cure. 

1844  GLADSTONE  Glean.  V.  Ivii.  125  Nor  is  he.  .to  be  re 
proached  either  with  want  of  charity  or  with  surfeit  of  pride. 
1847  PKESCOTT  Peru  \\\.  viii.  (1850)  II.  i68The  effect  of  such 
a  surfeit  of  the  precious  metals  was  instantly  felt  on  prices. 
1889  Spectator  26  Oct.,  An  abundance,  nay,  a  surfeit,  of 
works  treating . .  of  Scotland . .  have  been  printed. 

f2.  Action  that  exceeds  the  limits  of  law  or 
right ;  (a)  transgression,  trespass,  fault.  Obs. 

13. .  Gaw.  <5-  Gr.  Knt.  2433  In  syngne  of  my  surfet  I  schal 
se  hit  ofte.  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  145  He 
took  noon  heed  his  surfetys  to  redresse.  Ibid.  177  To  do  no 
surfet  in  woord  nor  in  language,  c  1450  Pol.  Ret.  4-  L. 
Poems  (1903)  142  O  ihesu,  grant.  .That,  .thy  .v.  wowndis. . 
May  wach  in  vs  all  surfetis  reproueable. 

3.  (An)  excessive   indulgence,  (an)  excess.     (In 
later  use  only  v&fg.  from  4,  4  b.) 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Loi<e  \\.  xiv.  (Skeat)  1.  58  This  is  the 
sormesse  of  fayned  love  ;  nedes  of  these  surfettes  sicknesse 
muste  folowe.  1422  YONGE  tr.  Seer.  Seer,  xxxiv.  186  Put 
away  euery  Surfete,  and  restrayne  thy  desyres.  Ibid.  Ixix. 
246Trauaillofbody,  and  company  of  women,  a  man  may  vse 
wyth-out  surfaite.  1612  Tivo  Noble  K.  iv.  Hi,  That  intern- 
prat  surfeit  of  her  eye  hath  distemperd  the  other  sences. 

1635  A.  STAFFORD    Fern.  Glory  (1869!   20  [She]   kept  her 
.soule  from  the  surfet s  to  which  carnall  delights  invite  all 
things  humane,    a  1680  BUTLER  Rein.  11759)  11-73  Perpetual 
Surfeits  of  Pleasure    have   filled   his   Mind  with  bad  and 
vicious  Humours. 

1847  DISRAELI  Tancred  \\,  xvi,  All  ends  in  a  crash  of  icono 
clastic  surfeit,  a  1865  in  TVLOR  Early  Hist.  Man.  iv.  74 
She.  .would,  .shui  herself  up  and  '  indulge  herself  in  a  sur 
feit  of  sounds '. 

4.  Excessive  taking i?/"food  or  drink;  gluttonous  in 
dulgence  in  ealing  or  drinking.   Also  in  fig.  context. 

1338  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  311  Feyntise,  li£t  duellyng, 
on  monies  long  to  lie,  Surfeyle  ineuenyng,  &lufof  Hcchorie. 
1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  329  f>ese  lyved  lenge^t.  .for 
jjey.  .dede  noon  surfeet  of  mete  and  of  drynke.  1446  LYDG. 
Nightingale  Poems  ii.  266  Agenst  glotenye  he  drank  eysel 
and  galle,  To  oppresse  surfayte  of  vicious  folkes  alle.  c  1470 
Lydgatds  Hors,  Sbepe,  <f  G.  (Roxb.)  27  In  mete  and  drynke 
be  thou  mesurable,  Beware  of  surfete  and  misgouer nance. 
1528  MORE Dyafoge  L  Wks.  1147/2  The  sykenes  that  foloweth 
our  intemperate  surfayt.  c  1530  H.  RHODES  Bk.  Nurture 
in  Babees  Bk.  (1868)  105  Eate  without  surfet.  1671  MILTON 
Samson  1562  Feed  on  that  first,  there  may  in  grief  be  surfet. 
1684  Foxes  A.  <V  M.  III.  404/1  Fasting  is  only  to  avoid 
surfet. 

b.  In  particularized  sense :  An  excessive  indul 
gence  in  food  or  drink  that  overloads  the  stomach 
and  disorders  the  system.  Also  in  fig.  context. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  P/.A.  v.  210  After  al  bis  surfet  an  Accesse 
he  hedde.  1377  Ibid.  B.  xni.  405,  [I]  more  mete  etc  and 
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dronke  ben  kende  mi^t  defie— And  kau;te  seknesse  sum- 
tyme  for  my  sorfetes  ofte.  c  1430  LYDC.  Min.  Poems  (Percy 
Soc.)  68  SufTre  no  surfetis  in  thy  house  at  nyght,  Ware  of 
reresoupers.  1513  MORE  Kick.  Ill  (1883)  34  With  which 
disease  nature  being . .  wcaked,  waxeth  the  lesse  able  to  beare 
out  a  new  surfet.  1580  LYLY  Ettphues  (Arb.)  252  Age  seek-  I 
eth  rather  a  Modicum  for  sustenaunce,  then  feastes  for  sur- 
fets.  1647  COWLEY  Mistr.,  Agst.  Fruition  29  Of  very  Hopes  , 
a  surfeit  he'll  sustain,  Unless  by  Fears  he  cast  them  up 
again.  1649  in  Vertiey  Me»t.  (1907)  I.  447  It's  possible  to 
have  a  surfeit  of  water  as  well  as  wine.  173*  ARBUTHNOT 
Rules  of  Diet  in  Aliments  etc.  269  The  best  Remedy  after 
a  Surfeit  of  Fruit.  1747  WESLEY  Prim.  Physick(i-]fo)v.  xx, 
Strong  Liquors  do  not  prevent  the  Mischiefs  of  a  Surfeit. 
1851  THACKERAY  Kngl.  Hum.,  ,$«/£/?  (1853)  23  He  was  half- 
killed  with  a  surfeit  of  Shene  pippins. 

t  c.  The  excessive  amount  eaten.     Also  in  fig.    ' 
context.   Obs. 

£•1400  tr.  Seer.  Secr.t  Gov.  Lordsh.  67  Many  bat  withdrew 
hem  froo  etynges  of  surfaytz.  f  1550  LLOYD  Treas.  Health 
a  v,  If  it  chance  a  drunken  man  sodenly  to  fal  spechlesse,  he 
shall , .  dye . .  excepte  ey  ther  he  fall  to  an  age  w,  or  els  he  re- 
ceyue  his  spech  agayne  at  the  houre  when  the  surfyt  is 
digestyd.  1582  SrunmnXFTjSmfiflL.  (Arb.)  54  Theire  steed 
hath  vp vomited  from  gorge  a  surfet  of  armdrnen.  1601  El1, 
W.  BARLOW  Serm.  Panics  Crosse  fa  Himselfe  a  surfet  tothe  , 
realme,  to  be  spewed  out  iustly.  1640  G.  SANDYS  Christ's 
Passion  in.  29  Let  melting  Stars  their  sulphrous  surfet  shed. 
1700  BLACKMORE  Job  87  His  loathing  stomach.  .Shall  cast 
the  precious  surfeit  up  again. 

5.  The   morbid   condition   caused   by   excessive    : 
eating  or  drinking;  sickness  or  derangement  of  the    : 
system  arising  from  intemperance;  f  also  applied 
more  widely  to  fevers  or    fits  arising  from  other 
causes.     Also  in  fig.  context. 

a  >5I3  FABYAN  Chron.  vii.  ccxxix.  260  Kynge  Henry,  .toke 
a  surfct  by  etynge  of  a  lamprey,  &  therof  dyed.  1589  NASHE 
Anat.  Absurd.  Dijb,  More  perrish  with  the  surfet  then 
with  the  sworde.  1589  [?LvLvJ  Pappe  w.  Hatchet  in  L.'s 
Wks.  1902  III.  308  Bastard  Senior  was  with  them  at  supper, 
and  I  thinke  tooke  a  surfet  of  colde  and  raw  quipps.  1606 
G.  W[OODCOCKE]  Hist.  Ivstine  xxxvi.  115  He  caught  a  sur 
fet  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  1631  R.  BOLTON  Com/.  Affl. 
Cause.  (1635)  302  Hee  drank  not  so  indiscreetly.. of  that 
immeasurable  sea  as.,  to  fall  into  a  surfeit  of  security.  1655 
CULPEPPER,  etc.  Rivertitsi*  ii,  10  A  surfet  going  before,  with 
crude  and  sharp  belchings.  1693  LOCKE  f.duc.  §  17  More 
Fevers  and  Surfeits  are  got  by  People's  Drinking  when  they 
are  hot,  than  by  any  one  Thing  I  know.  1760-2  GOLDSM. 
Cit.  W.  xv,  He  died  of  a  surfeit  caused  by  intemperance. 
1837  Brit.  Hush.  II.  530  (Libr.  Usef.  Knowl.)  They  [sc.  pigs] 
are.,  not  uncommonly  seized  with  surfeit  and  indigestion. 
1871  NAPHEYS/V«>.  ff  Cure  Dis.  1. 1.44  He  died  of  a  surfeit, 
b.  An  eruptive  disease  in  horses  and  other 
animals,  arising  from  immoderate  feeding  and  other 
causes. 

c  1720  W.  GIBSON  Farrier's  Guide  n.  xii.  (1738)  49  By  a 
Surfeit  is  principally  understood  all  such  Maladies  as  proceed 
from  immoderate  feeding.  1753  J.  BARTLET  Genii,  farriery 
173  The  wet  surfeit  ..appears  on  different  parts  of  the  body 
of  a  horse.  1841  DICK  Man.  Vet.  Set.  (1862)  148  An  erup 
tion  which  is  called  a  Surfeit,  or  the  Nettle-rash.  1846  J. 
BAXTER  Litr.  Pract,  Agric*  (ed.  4)  I.  454  When  the  coat  of 
a  horse  stares,  he  is  said  to  labour  under  a  surfeit.  The  skin 
is  covered  with  scurf  and  scabs..  .Sometimes  the  surfeit 
appears  on  the  skin  in  small  lumps.  1894  AKMATAGE  Horse 
in  Health  $  Disease  xxiv. 

6.  Disgust  arising  from  excess ;  nausea,  satiety. 
To  (a]  surfeit  :  to  satiety,  ad  nauseam. 

1644    HOWELL   Engl.    Teares  (1645)  175  God  grant   that 
people  do  not  take  at  last  a  surfet  of  that  most  divine  Ordin-    - 
ance  of  preaching.     1671  MARVKLL  Reh.  Transf>.  \.  116  He 
discourseth    it  at  large,  even  to  surfeit.     1683  BURNET  tr. 
AforSs  Utopia  (1685)  99  They  think  the  doing  of  it  so  often 
should  give  one  a  Surfeit  of  it.     1796  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  \. 
Wks.  1808  VIII.  148  Matter  and  argument  have  been  sup-    . 
plied  abundantly,  and  even  to  surfeit.  1822  HAZLITT  Tabte-t. 
Ser.  u.  xvi.  (1869)  331  Do  not  make  a  surfeit  of  friendship, 
through   over-sanguine   enthusiasm.      1855   R.  A.  WILSON 
Mexico  51  He  enjoys  to  a  surfeit  these  bounties  of  nature. 
1878  BROWNING  /V//*  CrWj/<:  vii,  Swords,  scrolls,  harps,  that    i 
fill  The  vulgar  eye  to  surfeit. 

7.  Mining.    -=  CHOKE-DAMP. 

1708  J.  C.  Compl.  Collier  (1845)  45  Some  Collieries  are    | 
very  subject  to  this  fatal  Surfeit.     1812  J.  HODGSON  in  J. 
Raine  Mem.  (1857)  I.  97  This  after-damp  b  called,  .surfeit 
by  the  colliers.    1883  GRESLEY  Gloss.  Coal-  mining. 

8.  at 't 'rib.    and    Comb. ,    as    surfeit    suffocation  ; 
surfeit-gorged^  -  slain  t  -swelled^   -swollen,    -taking 
adjs. ;  t  surfeit-water,  a   'water'   or   medicinal    ' 
drink  for  the  cure  of  surfeit. 

i*93  TATK  Dry  dens  Juvenal  \\.$  A  Sot,,  .'surfcit-gorg'd, 
and  reeking  from  the  Stews.  1682  OTWAY  Venice  Preserved 
I.  i,  "Surfeit-slain  fools.  18*3  LAMB  Ella  Ser.  II.  Anmus 
Rtdivwnst  A  case  of  common  "surfeit  suffocation.  1597 
SHAKS.  2  lien,  /f,  v.  v.  54  Such  a  kinde  of  man,  So  'surfeit. 
swcll'd,  so  old,  and  so  prophane.  159*  NASHE  P.  Penilesse 
Wks.  (Grosart)  1 1.  72  *Surfit-swolne  Churles.  1746  FRANCIS 
tr.  Hor.t  Sat.  n.  ii.  30  The  pale,  Surfeit-swoln  guest.  1593 
SHAKS.  Lucr.  698  So  "surfet-taking  Tarqvin  fares.  1633 
FORD  'Tis  Pity  m.  iv,  Did  you  give  her  aught?  An  ca>y 
'surfeit-water,  nothing  else.  1757  A.  COOPER  Distiller  m. 
xvii.  (1760)  173  There  are  two  kinds  of  Surfeit-water,  one 
made  by  Distillation  and  the  other  by  Infusion.  1801  S/>frt. 
ing  Mag.  XVIII.  22,  I  was  obliged  to  take  a  little  surfeit- 
water  before  I  went  to  bed. 

Su'rfeit,  a.    Obs.  or  arch.      Ako  6  surfeit, 
-fat,  sirfoot  (?).  [In  sense  i,  a.  OF.  surfet,  -fait  :- 
pop.  L,  *superfa£tu-st  pa.  pple.  of  *superfictre  (see    • 
prec.).    In  sense  3,  app.  contracted  from  surfeited, 
?  after  FORFEIT  a.] 

t  L  Excessive;  immoderate,  intemperate.  Sc.  Obs. 

1501  [implied  in  SURFEITLYJ.  1533  BELLENDEN  Liiy  \.  xxii. 
(S.T.S.)  I.  122  pe  said  pepill.. war  movit  acanis  him  for  he 
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surfeit   spending  of  bare  laubouris.     1535  STEWART  Cron.    \ 
Scot.  (Rolls)  II.  429  Surfat   Drinking.      1542   Records  of   , 
Elgin  (New  Spajd.  Cl.  1903)  I.  73  The  entres  siluer  dis- 
chargit  to  the  said  James  for  the  surfet  expensis  maid  be 
him  in  the  Kingis  servece.     a  1578   LINDESAY  (Pitscottie) 
Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  102  Wexit  and  irkit.  .throw  frequent 
heirschipis  and  surfeit  raidis.    1597  Keg.  Privy  Council  Scot,     i 
V.  Introd.  67  Wine  drunk  in  abundance, ..sirfootfeats  [?= 
surfeit  feasts]  casten  abroad  on  the  causey. 

t  b.  Of  a  horse  :  Suffering  from  surfeit.   Obs. 

In  quot.  app.  confused  with  scurry. 

1624  L.  W.  C.  Disc.  Age  Horse  C  j  b,  For  a  Scurfet  Horse. 
Take  a  quart  of  Beere  or  Ale.  .and  give  it  him. 
2.  Satiated,  surfeited. 

1699  LOCKE  Etiuc.  (ed.  4)  §  108  Childish  Play,  .which  they 
should  be  weaned  from,  by  being  made  Surfeit  of  it.  1877 
L.  MORRIS  Epic  Hades  i.  54, 1  hid  my  face  within  my  hands, 
and  fled,  Surfeit  with  horror. 

Su'rfeit,  v.  Forms :  see  the  sb.  [f.  SURFEIT 
sb. :  cf.  FORFEIT  v .] 

1.  trans.   To  feed  to  excess  or  satiety  ;  to  sicken 
or  disorder  by  overfeeding  (for  as  unwholesome    j 
food).     Also  absol. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PL  C.  xiv.  188  Ich  see  noone  so  ofte  sor.    ' 
feten  so^liche  so  mankynde ;    In  mete  out  of  mesure  and    ; 
meny  tymes  in  drynke.   a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron. 
Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  13  Thay  that  ar  maist  furthie  in  the  in-     , 
gyring  and  surffetting  thame  sellffis.     c  1645  HOWELL  Lett, 
v.  30  The  Fannian  Law..allowes  a  chirping  cup  to  satiet, 
not  to  surffet.     1747-96  MRS,  GLASSK  Cookery  \\\.  17  Pork    j 
must  be  well  done,  or  it  is  apt  to  surfeit.    1748  Anson's  ¥oy.     \ 
in.  ii.  311  The  few  [fibh]  we  caught.. having  surfeited  those 
who  eat  of  them. 

T"  b.  With  away  :  To  dissipate  by  excessive  in 
dulgence,  nonce-use. 

1607  MIDDLETON  Michaelm.  Term  11.11.23,  I.. surfeited 
away  my  name  and  state  In  swinish  riots. 

2.  jig.  or  gen.  To  fill   or  supply  to  excess ;  to 
oppress  or  disgust  with  over-abundance  of  some 
thing. 

159*  NASHE  P.  PeniUsse  (ed.  2)  4  Hauing.. surfeited  my  j 
minde  with  vanitie.  1600  W.  CORNWALLIS  Ess.  i.  xxi.  M  v, 
Vpon  occasion  I  would  speake,  but  niggardly,  and  rather 
starue  then  surfet  my  Auditory.  1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  n. 
582  When  sleepe  so  surfeted  Their  leaden  ey-Hds.  1668-9 
PEPVS  Diary  6  Mar.,  He  is  weary  and  surfeited  of  business. 
1683  Apol.  Prot.  France  Pref.  p.  ii,  Ky  over-stocking  those 
populous  Manufactures, .  .and  by  surfeiting  the  Land  with 
people.  174*  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  v.  260  With  mixt  manure 
she  surfeits  the  rank  soil.  x8ai  LAMB  F.lia  Ser.  i.  My  Rcla- 
tionsy  If  you  are  not  already  surfeited  with  cousins.  1882 
B.  D.  W.  RAMSAY  Recoil.  Mil.  Sent.  II.  xvi.  140,  I.. had 
been  surfeited  with  office-work.  1882  Miss  BR ADDON  Mt. 
Royal  II.  xi.  246  My  wife  surfeits  herself  with  poetry. 

3.  intr.  To  eat  or  drink  to  excess  of\  to  feast    ; 
gluttonously  or  over- abundantly  upon.    (In  early    ; 
use  more  widely,  including  sensual  indulgence  in 
general.) 

1412  YONGE  tr.  Seer.  Seer.  xx*iv.  186  Temperance,  by  the 
wiche  a  man  kepyth  and  holdyth  mesure  in  ettynge  and    i 
drynkynge,  and  surfetytli  not,  as  in  women.     Ibid.  IxL  237    \ 
Yf  a  man  do  surfete  of  mette  and  drynke,  the  kyndely  hette 
shal  be  enfebelit.     1559  Mirr.  Mag.,  Owen  Glendoitr  xxvii, 
Such.. as  fysh  before  the  net  Shal  seldome  surfyt  of  the 
pray  they  take.     1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  59,  I  haue  seen 
him.  .so..surfit,  az  he  hath  pluct  of  hiz  napkin,  wyept  his 
knife,  &  eat  not  a  morsell  more.     1632  SANDERSON  Serin. 
443  Surfeiting  vpon  the  delicatest  fishes.    1665  BOYLE  Occas.    ' 
Refl.v.  x.  (1848)  338  Ev'n  the  wholesomest  Meats  may  be    J 
surfeited  on.     1697  DRYDEN  Virg,  Georg.  in.  789  He  never 
supt  in  solemn  Slate, ..Nor  surfeited  on  rich  Campanian 
Wine.    1819  SHELLEY  Masque  of  Anarchy  xliii,  Such  diet  As 
the  rich  man  in  his  riot  Casts  to  the  fat  dogs  that  lie  Sur 
feiting  beneath  his  eye.     1856  KANE  Arctic  Expl.  II.  xxvi, 
A  merrier  set  of  gourmands.,  never  surfeited  in  genial  diet. 
b.  fig.  To  indulge  in  something  to  excess ;  to 
take  one's  fill,  '  feast ',  *  revel '.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 


1586  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  iv.  xx.  (1612)  98  Sweetely  sur-  ; 
fciting  in  ioy.  1594  DRAYTON  Ideas  xxxiii,  Whilst  yet  mine  ] 
eyes  doe  surfet  with  delight  1601  SHAKS.  Tivel.  N.  i.  L  2  | 
If  Musicke  be  the  food  of  Loue, ..Giue  me  excesse  of  ii ; 
lhat  surfeiting,  The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  dye.  1633 
UP.  HALL  Hard  Texts  Eccles.  xi.  8  He  shall  have  no  lust 
to  surfet  of  these  things,  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  n.  ii.  §  26 
Piety  is  most  healthful,  .where  it  can  least  surfeit  of  Earthly 
Pleasures.  1658  DEKKER,  etc.  Witck  of  Edmonton  i.  i. 
Wks.  1873  IV.  355  We  will  surfeit  in  our  embraces,  Wench. 
1707  PRIOR  Satire  Poets  153  Starving  for  Meat,  not  surfeit 
ing  on  Praise.  1831  Examiner  673/2  The  laity  have  done 
much  wrong  to'the  clergy  in  allowing  it  to  cram,  and  sur 
feit,  and  pall,  and  hebetate,  with  forbidden  wealth. 

4.  To  suffer  the  effects  of  over-feeding;  to  fall 
sick  in  consequence  of  excess  (for  by  eating  un 
wholesome  food).  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1585  SANDYS  Serm.  x.  §  7.  156  Let  vs  relume  no  more  to 
Ihe  flesh  pots  of  Egypt,  let  vs  not  lust  after  quailes :  for  if  ! 
wee  feede  vpon  them,  we  shall  surfet  of  them  to  our  destruc 
tion.  1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  i.  ii.  6  They  are  as  sicke  that 
surfet  with  too  much,  as  they  that  staruc  with  nothing. 
1614  CAPT.  J.  SMITH  l-'hginia  iv.  148  They  spared  no  vn- 
cleane.  .beast, .  .but  eat  them  vpalso..;  and  by  this  meanes 
their  whole  Colony  welUneere  surfeted,  sickned  and  died. 
1700  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  (ed.  4)  n.  xxxiii.  8  7  A  grown  Person 
MJrfeiting  with  Honey,  no  sooner  hears  the  Name  of  it,  but 
his  Phancy  ..  carries  Sickness  ..  to  his  Stomach.  1760-* 
GOLDSM.  Cit.  W.  xv.  If  an  epicure.. shall  happen  to  surfeit 
on  his  last  night's  fca>t. 

b.  jig.  or gt,n.  To  suffer  from  over-abundance; 
to  become  disgusted  or  nauseated  by  excess  of 
something;  to  grow  sick  of.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1605  A.  WARREN  Poore  Mans  Passion  cxiii.  E  iij,  Some 
Vsurer..  Whose  gorged  chests  surfet  with  cramming  gold. 
1607  CHAPMAN  Busty  D'Ambois  \\.  i.  15  The  slenderest  pit- 
tance  of  commended  vertue,  She  surfets  of  it.  1640  QUARLES  , 


SURFETY. 

Enchirid.  111.2  Be  not  too  fond,  lest  she  surfeit,  a  1668 
LASSELS  Voy.  Italy  (1670)  1.  Pref.,  Traveling  preserves  my 
yong  nobleman  from  surfeiting  of  his  parents.  01700 
EVELYN  Diary  4  Oct.  1683,  Surfeiting  of  this,  I  ..  went 
contented  home  to  my  poor,  but  quiet  villa.  1710  DE  FOE 
Crusoe  (Globe)  321  The  Man  of  Pleasure.. surfeited  of  his 
Vice.  1814  GARY  Dante,  Inf.  xix.  57  So  early  dost  thou 
surfeit  with  the  wealth. 

t5.  To  trespass,  transgress.    (Cf.  SURFEIT  sb.  2.) 
6-1440  Promp.  Parv.  484/2  Surfetyn,  or  forfetyn  yn  tres- 
pace,ywnr/&(rw,  delingito. 

Su  rfeited,  ppl.  a.   [f.  SL-RFEIT  sb.  or  v.  +  -EU.] 

1.  Fed  or  filled  to  excess  ;  oppressed  or  disordered 
by  or  as  by  over-feeding. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  n.  ii.  5  The  surfeted  Groomes  doe  mock 
their  charge  With  Snores.  1610  —  Tetnp.  m.  iii.  55  The 
neuer  surfeited  Sea.  1784  COWI-ER  Task  in.  758  They  that 
feed  th1  o'cr-charg'd  And  .surleited  lewd  town  with  her  fair 
dues.  1842  MANNING  Ser/n.  (1848)  I.  22  Take  a  watchful, 
.self-denying  man.. and  compare  him  with  the  heavy,  sur 
feited  man.  1886  H.  F.  LKSIEK  Under  t-wo  tig  Trees  182 
And  then  divide  the  inoisel  among  these  already  surfeited 
gluttons. 

2.  Of  a  horse  :  Affected  with  the  '  surfeit '.  ?  Obs. 
1667    DRYDEN  &  DK.    NEWCASTLE    Sir   M.   Mar-all   11. 

ii,  His  folly's  like  a  sore  in  a  surfeited  horse,  cure  it  in 
one  place,  and  it  breaks  out  in  another.  1753  J.  BAKTLET 
Utntt.  Furriery  170  A  horse  is  said  to  be  surfeited,  when 
his  coat  stares. 

Surfeiter  (sirjft-tai).  Forms:  5  surfetour, 
6surfeter,  surfTetter,6-7  surfetter,  7-  surfeiter. 
[f.  SURFEITS. -t- -KK  !.]  One  who  surfeits;  a  glutton, 
gormandizer  ;  f  formerly  also  in  wider  sense  :  One 
given  to  sensual  excess,  a  profligate,  libertine. 

1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  in.  ix.  55  Boilers  of  wyn 
and  ale,  dronkelewe  surfetour;,.  1547-64  BAULDWIN  Mor. 
Philos.  (Palfr.)  45  A  lecher,  a  rioter,  a  surfetter,  a  brauler. 
1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  «V  Cl.  u.  i.  33  This  amorous  Surfetter. 
1657  RU.MSKY  Org.  Salutis  iv.(i659)  17  That.,  there  remains 
part  of  the  meat  undigested,  .is  loo  well  known  to  modeiate 
Surfeiters.  1756  W.  DOUD  Pasting  (ed.  2)  n  Religious 
duties,  which  how  can  the  sleepy  suifeiter  ever  perform'; 
1866  Palt  Matt  G.  2  Oct.  3  Ihe  loyal  burfeiter  far  eminence 
..  Henry  I. 

Sli  rfeiting,  vbl.  sb.  Now  rare.  Forms  :  see 
SURFEIT  v.  \  also  6  Si.  surfesting.  [f.  SURFEITS. 
+  -ING  !.]  =  SURFEIT  sb.  4,  5. 

1526  TINDALE  Luke  xxi.  34  Take  hede  to  youre  selves, 
lest  youre  hertes  be,  overcome,  with  surfettynge  and  dronk- 
ennes.  1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Uelthe  (1539)  23  Some  doo  sup 
pose,  if  they  be  eaten  rawe  with  vyneger,  before  meate,  it 
shall  preserue  the  stomake  from  burfeltynge.  *SS>*  T.  WIL 
SON  Lcgic  (1580)  38  b,  If  dronkennesse  be  deuliihe,  then 
surfiectyng  is  deulishe.  1583  Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis  287 
Surfesting  of  sundrie  spyces.  1604  E.  G[HIMSIONE] 
D'Acosta?s  Hist.  Indies  iv,  xvii.  257  They  might  eate 
much,  without  any  feare  of  surfeiting.  1632  tr.  Bruel's 
Praxis  fifed,  79  Such  as  are  much  addicted  to  surfettings. . 
are  subiect  to  the  apoplexy.  1650  W.  D.  tr.  Contemns*  G<ite 
Lat.  Unl.  §  823  Hee  that  is  drunk.. hath  for  his  punish 
ment  surfeiting  (an  heavie  head).  i8ai  LAMB  fctia  Ser.  i. 
O>rt«  before  Meal,  Gluttony  and  surfeiting  are  no  proper 
occasions  of  thanksgiving. 

Sirrfeiting,  ppl>  a.    [f.  SURFEIT  v.  +  -ING  2.] 

1.  Given  to  excessive  eating  or  drinking  ;  glut 
tonous. 

1588  KYD  Househ.  Philos.  Wks.  (1901)  258  The  most  in- 
continent  and  surfeiting  companion.  1621  BURTON  Anat, 
Mel.  u.  iv.  i.  i.  431  Surfeiting  courtiers  and  siaulfed  Gentle 
men  lubbers. 

2.  Producing  a  state  of  surfeit  or  satiety. 

1715  NELSON  Adtir.  Pers.  Qual.  77  The  surfeiting  Draught 
Solomon  took  of  Pleasure.  i7«  DE  Foe  Col.  Jack  (1840) 
258  It  is  a  subject  too  surfeiting  to  entertain  people  with 
the  beauty  of  a  person  they  will  never  see.  1753  RICHARD 
SON  Grantiison  IV.  xxxvi.  246  A  fond  husband  is  a  surfeit 
ing  thing.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  vn.  xv.  fg  Unbounded 
prodigality  in  our. .  table,  even  to  a  surfeiting  degree. 

t  Su'rfeitly,  adv.  Obs.  In  6  -etly.  [t.  SUB- 
I'EiT  a.  +  -LY  ^.J  Immoderately,  intemperately. 

150*  ARNOLDE  Chron.  (1811)  171  Theis  thyngis  make  clene 
blod  so  the!  be  not  surfetly  taken.  1536  BELLENDEN  Cron. 
•Scot.  (1821)  II.  15  New  tribute  sa  surfetly  tan*- 

t  Su'rfeitness.  Se.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  sur- 
fastnes  (?),  6  sirffeitnes.  [f.  SURFEIT  a.  +  -NESS.] 
=  SURFEIT  sb.  4. 

a  1500  Ratis  Raving  etc.  270  Se  smfastnes  [sic]  the  nocht 
assail^he  Vitht  slep.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  III. 
545  Sic  sirffeitnes  alway  to  be  icfusit,  And  sufiicience  of 
meit  and  drink  be  vsit. 

Surfel,  -fet,  etc.,  obs.  or  var.ff.  SUHFLE, SURFEIT. 
tSurfetous,'*.  (adv.}  Obs.  Forms:  4-6 -ouse, 

5  surf(f)etus,  6  surfettouse.     [a.  AK.  surfetous) 
i.  surfet  SURFEIT   s&. :    see    -ous.]     Immoderate, 
intemperate  ;  surfeited  with  food  or  drink. 

a  1400  Minor  Poems  fr.  l-'ernon  MS,  xlix.  382  Large  table 
and  plcntyuouse  Make}>  men  of  langlyng  surfetouse.  1422 
VONGK  tr.  Seer.  Sccr.  Ixv.  242  To  kepe  covstoume  is  moche 
wourth  to  mayntene  hele,  so  that  hit  be  not  surfetouse, 
1551  HULOET,  Surfctouse,  crapulosus. 

b.  ado.  Excessively,  superabundantly. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  4219  Hyt  semys  not  surfetus  harde  No 
vnpossibill.     Ibid.  9352   Surffetus  mony,  Bothe  of  kynges, 

6  knightes  &  kid  men  of  armes. 

SotSu'rfetry (alsoj serfetrie)  [after surquidry], 
(a]  presumption,  (£)  surfeit ;  t  Su'rfetnra  [cf.  OF. 
surfciture  arrogance],  t  Su-rfety,  surfeiting. 

c  1400  Laud  Trov  Bk.  13133  Hit  was  open  'surfetrie,  And 
on  gret  pride  &  folye.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Haiidt.  Synm 
389  Sum  men  dremyn  for  *surfeture  pal  etyn  or  drynkyn 
ouer  mesure.  a  1450  Pol.  Rel.  «f  L.  Poems  (1903)  286  So  fc>e 
seek  wol  do  wysely,  And  kepe  him-self  fro  *surfety  [v  r. 
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serfetriej.     1561  HOLLVBUSH  Horn.  Apoth.  20  b,  Then  must 
the  harte  nedes  waxe  faynte,  as  well  as  of  excesse  of  fyll- 
inge  or  surffetty. 
t  Surfle,  sb.  Obs.    [f.  next.] 

1,  An  embroidered  border  or  hem ;  also,  one  of 
the  pleats  made  in  hemming. 

c  153*  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  906  The  surfyls, 
les  ourletz.  16x5  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  in.  v,  no  That  the 
same  Chylus  might  the  better  bee  sucked  vp  by  the  Veynes, 
these  transuerse  foulds  make  this  coate  longer,.. for  this 
cause  also  it  was .. gathered  into  Plights;  and  these  foulds 
or  surphles  are  moueable..as  the  surphles  of  a  hemme 
gathered  vpon  a  thred.  [1846  FAIRHOLT  Costume  Eng.  (1860) 
503  Surfle,  a  border  or  embroidered  edge  to  a  garment.] 

2.  A  face-wash,  cosmetic.     Also  surfle  water. 
I593  NASHE  Ckrlsfs  T.  V  j  b,  At  twenty  their  liuely  colour 

is  lost,  theyr  faces  are  soddin  &  perboyld  with  French  sur- 
fets  [?  surfels].  1611  RAVENSCROFT  Melismata  D  ij  b,  Red 
Leather  and  Surflet  [sic]  water,  Scarlet  colour  or  Staues- 
aker,  Will  yee  buy  any  fair  complection  ? 

t  Surfle,  v>  Obs.  Forms  •  4-6  surful,  5  -fel, 
-fyle,  6  -fyl,  -fyll,  -flail,  -ffyll,  -full,  -pheul,  6-7 
-fle,-phul,7  -fell,  -phle,  -phal,  f  erron.  -pie.  [a. 
AF.  *surfiler  «=  med.L.  superfilaret  f.  super- 
SUPER-  2  +  ftldre,  i.filum  thread,  FiLE^.2  ;  after 
perjilare  to  Pb'KFLE.] 

1.  trans.  To  embroider.    Hence  Surfled  ppl.  a., 
Surfling  vbl.  sb. 

I399  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  133  Et  in  salario  j  muli- 
eris  surfuland  przdictum  baner  $d.  14..  Voc.  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  614/38  Superfilot  to  surfyle.  1481-90  Howard 
Househ.  Bks.  (Roxb,)  516  Payd  to  lohn  Peryman  for  the 
surfelyng  of  nappre  ware.  .vj.d.  15*3  SKELTON  Carl. 
Laurel  803  With  burris  rowth  and  bottons  surffillyng  [v.  r. 
surfullinge],  In  nedill  wark  raysyng  byrdis  in  bowris.  ^1529 
—  Col.  Cloitte  220  Vnder  her  surfled  [?'.  r.  surfuld]  smocke. 

2.  transf.  To  paint  or  wash  (the  face, etc.)  with 
a  cosmetic.      Hence    Surfled  ppl.    a.,  Surfling 
vbl.  sb.  (occas.  concr.  a  face-wash  or  cosmetic) ; 
also  attrib.  in  surfling  water. 

c  1550  Dice-Play  (Percy  Soc.)  35  This  mother  baud. .hav 
ing  at  home  a  well  painted  mannerly  harlot,  ..  went,  in 
the  morning,  to  the  apothecaries  for  half-a-pint  of  sweet 
water  that  commonly  Js  called  surfulyng  water.  1575  GAS- 
COIGSE  Ferd.  leron.  Wks.  228  Thy  painted  pale,  and 
wrinckles  surfled  vp.  1596  LODGE  Wits  Miserie  (Hunter. 
Cl.)  44  Shee  had  learnt  al  the  sublilties  of  painting,  dying, 
and  surfling,  some  three  yeares  in  Venice,  1598  MARSTON 
Sco.  Villanie  i.  i.  57  Smudge  Lesbia  Hath.. A  muddy 
inside,  though  a  surphul'd  face.  —  Pygmal. t  Sat.  ii.  144 
What  hether  do'st  thou  bring?  But  surpheulings,  new 
paints,  and  poysoning?  1604  —  Malcontent  n.  iv,  Doctor 
Plaster-face.. the  most  exquisite  in  forging  of  veines, .. 
dying  of  haire,  sleeking  of  skinnes, .  .surphleing  of  breastes, 
blanching  and  bleaching  of  teeth,  a  1644  QUARLES  Virgin 
Widow  n.  i,  For  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  surfling  water, 
0.7.6.  1650  BL'LWER  Anthropomet.  222  Our  Court  Ladies, 
with  whom  Surpling  and  Court  holy-water  are  a  little  too 
frequent.  #1652  BROME  City  Wit  iv.  i,  Her  Eye  artificially 
spirited,  her  Cheek  surphuled,  her  Teeth  blanch'd. 

Surflewe,  erron.  form  of  SUFFLUE. 

tSurfoil.  Obs.  Iny-foyl.  [f.  SUB-(=  SUPER- 
3)  +  FOIL  J&1]  Used  by  Grew  for  a  structure 
serving  to  cover  and  protect  the  leaves,  as  a  bud- 
scale  or  a  cotyledon. 

1671  GREW  Ana/.  Plants  i.  i.  §  46  The  Plume,  in  Corn, 
is  trussed  up  within  a  membranous  Sheath:  and  that_of 
a  Bean,  cooped  up  betwixt  a  pair  of  Surfoyls.  Ibid.  i.  iv. 
§  17  Every  Bud,  besides  its  proper  Leaves,  is  covered  with 
divers  Leafy  Pannicles  or  Surfoyls. 

t  Su'rfoot,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [Formed  after  SUR- 
BATE  by  substitution  oifoot  in  the  second  syllable, 
with  reminiscence  of  sore  -footed.]  Footsore. 

1631  BRATHWAIT  Whintzies^  Char.  C  arrant  o-coiner  25 
His  inventing  genius,  wearied  and  surfoote  with  raunging 
over  so  many  unknowne  regions.  1638  —  Barnabees  Jrnl. 
n.  (1818)  61  Thence  at  Meredin  appeare  I,  Where  growne 
surfoot  and  sore  weary,  I  repos'd. 

Surful,  variant  of  SURFLE  Obs. 

Surfuse  (swBw'z),  -v.  Physics,  [f.  SUR-+FUSE 
z>.]  =  SUPERFUSE  3.  Hence  Surfused  (-fiw'zd) 
ppl.  a.  So  Surfasion  (-fiw-^an)  =  SUPERFUSION  2. 

1883  Nature  4  Jan.  235/2  Researches  on  the  duration  of 
solidification  of  surfused  substances.  1898  Ibid.  27  Oct. 
620/1  A  very  minute  quantity  of  a  solid  will  cause  a  mass 
of  the  same  substance  to  pass  from  the  surfused  to  the  solid 
state.  Ibid.  620/2  Surfusion .  .is  not  confined  to  pure  metals, 
..the  eutectic  alloy  in  the  bismuth-copper  series  presents  a 
marked  case  of  surfusion. 

Surfy  (spufi),  a.  [f.  SURF  sb.  +  -Y.]  Abounding 
in  surf;  consisting  of  or  resembling  surf. 

a  1814  Apostate  n.  iv.  in  Ne^v  Brit.  Theatre  III.  320  The 
surfy  shore.  1814  AVro  Monthly  Mag.  X.  501  The  surfy 
billows  broke  across  the  bow.  1878  STEVENSON  Edinburgh 
(1889)  164  When  the  gulls  desert  their  surfy  forelands.  1889 
RUSKIN  Prxterita.  III.  iv.  156  The  countless  ranks  of  surfy 
breakers. 

Surfyl(e,  -fyll,  var.  SURFLE  Obs. 

t  Surgai-n,  v.  Obs.  rare—\  [f.  SUE-  +  GAIN  v., 
?  after  overturn."]  trans.  To  overcome. 

1586  BRIGHT  Melanch.  xxxv.  200  Your  erased  bodysur* 
gained  with  melancholy. 

Surgant,  erron.  form  of  SURGENT. 

t  Surga-tion.  Obs.  rare-1,  [irreg.  f.  SURGE  v. 
+  -ATION,  ?  after  purgation.]  Erection. 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  n.  xvii.  388/2  The  Surgation,  or 
rising  of  the  instrument  of  Procreation. 

Surge  (swdg),  sb.  Forms:  5-7  sourge,  (6 
sowrge,  shourge,  pi.  surgies,  7  surdge,  syrge), 
6-  surge.  [Of  obscure  origin.  In  the  earliest 
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examples  (sense  i  a,  b)transl.  OF.  sourgeon  (mod. 
F.  surgeon),  f.  sourge-^  pres.  stem  of  sourdre  :— L, 
surgcre  to  rise.  In  senses  3,  4  f.  SURGE  f.] 

fl.  a.  A  fountain,  stream.  Obs. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  iv.  18  The  whiche  trees,  soo  cutte. . 
yssued  oute..a  sourge  [orig.  vne sojtrgon]  of  blacke  bloode 
droppynge  doun  to  the  erthe.  Ibid.  vi.  26  [Her  eyes]  seemed 
two  grete  sourges  [orig.  sourions]  welly nge  vp  grete  affluence 
of  teerys.  1538  ELYOT.  Scatebrse,  the  bollynge  or  rysynge 
vppe  of  water  out  of  a  spryng  or  sourges  of  water.  1567 
TURBERV.  Epit.  etc.,  LouertohiscarefulLBcd  24  Thus  with 
a  surge  of  teares  bedewde  (O  bed)  I  thee  forsake. 

f  b.  The  source  of  a  river  or  other  water.  Also 
fig.  Obs. 

1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  i.  i  All  great  ryuers  are.. 

assemblede  of  diuers  surges  [orig.  surgeons}  and  sprynges  of 

water.     1587  HARRISON  England  i,  xi.  in  Holinshed  I.  48/1 

Charwell.  .issueth  so  fast  at  the  verie  surge,  that  it  groweth 

j    into  a  pretie  streame,  in  maner  out  of  hand.     Ibid.  n.  xxi. 

!    211/1  Yet  is  the  surge  of  that  water  alwaies  seuen  foot  from 

the  salt  sea.     1588  ALLEN  Admon.  4  The  nexte  immediate 

surge  of  our  sores. 

2.  A  high  rolling  swell  of  water,  esp.  on  the  sea  ; 
a  large,  heavy,  or  violent  wave  ;  a  billow. 

In  this  use  and  in  b,  C,  and  d  chiefly  poetic  or  rhetorical. 

1530  PALSGR.  278/2  Surge  of  the  see,  uague.  1533  ELYOT 
Cast.  Hclthe  n.  xiv.  (1539)  31  b,  The  beste  fyshe.  .is  tossed 
and  lyfte  vp  with  wyndes  and  sourges.  1535  EDEN  Decades 
(Arb.)277  The  sea  was. .  vnquieted  with  surgies  and  monsters. 
1558  HP.  WATSON  Seven  Sacram.  xiv.  87  To  haue  a  mans 
shyppe  drowned  at  once  wyth  one  greate  sourge  and  waue 
of  the  sea.  1625  N.  CARPENTER  Geogr.  Delin.  \\.  ii.  (1635)  20 
The  Sea  is  euerywhere  plaine  and  like  it  selfe,  except  (the 
rising  of  the  waues  and  surges.  1673  DRYDES  Marr.  a  la 
Mode  n.  i,  As  open  to  the  gusts  of  passion,  As  the  bare  shore 
to  every  beating  surge.  1726-46  THOMSON  Winter  162  The 
mountain-billows,  .surge  above  surge,  Burst  into  chaos  with 
tremendous  roar.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  xxv,  All  this 
time  the  sea  was  rolling  in  immense  surges.  1861  TENNYSON 
Sailor  Roy  9  The  sands  and  yeasty  surges  mix  In  caves 
about  the  dreary  bay.  1885  Athenaeum  23  May  669/3  A 
noble  sea  view. .where  grand  surges  move  in  ranks. .till 
they  beat  furiously  on  the  shore. 

b.  Such  waves  or  billows  collectively ;  the 
rising  or  driving  swell  of  the  sea. 

1567  TURBERV.  Epit.t  etc.,  To  the  rayling  Rout  of  Syco- 
'hants  7  Such  as  earst  in  cutting  of  the  Surge . .  Bode  bitter 
>Iast  and  scornefull  Neptunes  scurge.  1624  CAPT.  J.  SMITH 
I'irginia.  i.  2  The  very  surge  of  the  Sea  sometimes  over 
flowed  them.  170*  Lond,  Gaz.  No.  3845/2  Some  Boats  were 
overset  by  the  Surge  of  the  Sea,  it  blowing  then  very  fresh. 
1749  SMOLLETT  Regicide  iv.  iii,  Thy  specious  words  Shall 
sooner  lull  the  sounding  surge.  1771  FRANKLIN  Autobiog. 
Wks.  1840  I.  30  It  was  in  a  place  where  there  could  be  no 
landing,  there  being  n.  great  surge  on  the  beach,  1855 
KINGSLEY  Wcstiv.  Ho  !  vi,  Laced  with  white  foam  from  the 
eternal  surge.  1871  TVNDALL  Fragm.  Sci.  (1879)  I.  vii.  238 
As  we  were  just  clearing  the  rock,  the  bow  came  obliquely 
to  the  surge. 

C.  fig.  (or,  more  freq.,  in  fig.  context)  in  refer 
ence  to  feelings,  influences,  actions,  events,  etc.  : 
Impetuous  onset  or  agitated  movement. 

1520  WHITINTON  Vulg.  (1527)  21  He  is  moost  moderate  and 
studyous  to  auoyde  surges  of  his  passyon.  1540  MORYSINE 
yivts*  Introd.  Wysd.  Pref.  A  v,  Men  assauted  with  thesurges 
of  sower  fortune.  1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  iv.  ii,  They 
have  opened  all  his  rotten  parts  Unto  the  vaunting  surge  of 
b.ise  contempt.  1834  H.  MILLER  Scenes  $  Leg.  v.  (1857)  55 
The  observances  of  the  old  system  were  effaced.. by  the 
hasty  surges  of  popular  resentment.  1890  Spectator  29  Mar., 
No  surge  of  public  opinion  would  have  saved  them  from  the 
gallows. 

1534  MORE  Cotnf.agst.  Trib,  \.  Wks.  1140/1  To. .strength 
the  walles  of  our  heartes  agaynst  the  gret  sourges  of  this 
tempesteous  sea.  1550  BALE  Engl.  Votaries  \\.  K  viij,  Peters 
litle  ship. .was  very  like,  .to  be  ouer  rowne  &  drouned,  the 
shourges  of  scismaiikes  &  of  heretikes  wer  so  great.  1583 
H.  HOWARD  Defensative  R  ij,  Sometyme  fioting  in  the 
surges  of  mishap.  1681  TATE  Abs.  fy  Achit.  n.  1132  This 
year  did  Ziloah  Rule  Jerusalem,  And  boldly  all  Sedition's 
Syrges  stem.  1807  BYRON  Hours  Idleness^  Medea  of 
Euripides  i,  What  mind  can  stem  the  stormy  surge  Which 
rolls  the  tide  of  human  woe  ?  1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.,  Over* 
Soul  Wks,(Bohn)I.ii7  It  is  an  ebb  of  the  individual  rivulet 
before  the  flowing  surges  of  the  sea  of  life. 

d.  transf.  in  reference  to  various  physical  things, 
as  fire,  wind,  sound ;  also  to  *  rolling '  or  undulating 
hills  or  the  like. 

In  Physics,  a  sudden  or  irregular  change  of  pressure;  a 
sudden  or  violent  oscillation  of  electric  current. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  \.  173  The  fiery  Surge,  that  from  the 
Precipice  Of  Heav'n  receiv'd  us  falling.  1810  SOUTHEY 
Kehama  xxm.  x,  The  smoke  and  vapours  of  all  Padalon.. 
were  spread,  With  surge  and  swell,  and  everlasting  motion. 
1863  J.  R.  GREEN  Lett.  (1901)  117  On  the  low  surge  of  bills 
that  close  the  horizon,  is  the  house.  1865  BARING-GOULD 
Werwolves  xiii.  233  The  surge  of  the  old  Gregorian  tone. 
1869  LOWELL  Cathedral  69  The  surges  of  the  warm  south 
west.  1887  ABKRCROMBY  Weather  v.  167  When  we  look  at 
a  series  of  these  surges  [of  atmospheric  pressure]  we  find 
a  decided  tendency  of  the  motion  to  travel  from  west  to 
east,  or  from  south-west  to  north-east.  1908  Times  3  Oct. 
12/6  The  'surge*  of  the  high-tension  current  caused  some 
control  switches  to  fuse. 

3.  Naut.)  etc.     The  slipping  back  of  a  rope  or 
chain  wound  round  a  capstan,  etc.  ;  more  generally, 
a  sudden  jerk  or  strain. 


SURGE. 

or  heard  a  surge  of  the  cable.     1869  RANKINE  Machine  fy 
Hand-tools  PI.  O  2,  Jerks  or  surges  are  entirely  avoided. 
4.  A7aut.  The  part  of  a  capstan  or  windlass  upon 
which  the  rope  surges. 

_££.       T^        H ' 


I V.  109  At  eleven  o'clock,  a  fatal  swell  gave  the  ship  a  sudden 
shock :  she  gave  a  surge,  and  sunk  almost  instantaneously. 
1849  CUPPLES  Green  Handvnl  (1856)  76  Till  the  'elects' 
brought  him  up  with  a  'surge '  fit  to  have  parted  the  line. 
i860  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  180  They  might  have  seen 


tapered  part  of  the  whelps,  between  the  chocks  of  the  cap 
stan,  upon  which.. the  messenger  may  surge  itself  without 
any  incumbrance. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  surge-crest,  -voice ;  surge- 
beat(en  adj. 

1852  M.  ARNOLD  Tristram  <$•  fseult  I.  104  The  "surge-beat 
Cornish  strand,  a  1810  SHEI.LEY  M.  Nicholsons  Fragm., 
Ravaillac  16  The  *surge-beaten  mould.  i839~sz  BAILEY 
Festits  91  In  vain  they  urge  their  armies  to  the  fight  :  Their 
*surge-crests  crumble  'neath  our  stroke  of  might.  1890  '  R. 
BOLDREWOOD  '  Miner's  Right  (1809)  163/2  The  whispering 
*surge-voices. 

Surge  (swds),  v.  Also  6-7  sourge.  [Partly 
f.  OF.  sourge-  (see  prec.),  or  a.  early  mod.F.  sorgir 
(V. surgir),  =  Pr.sorzer,  sorgir,lt.s0rgere,Sp.,Vg. 
surgir,  ad.  L.  surgfre  to  rise  ;  partly  t.  SURGE  si>.'\ 

1.  intr.  To  rise  and  fall  or  toss  on  the  waves ; 
to  ride  (at  anchor,  or  along  over  the  waves),  t  In 
earliest  use,  ?  to  come  to  anchor ;  cf.  F.  surgir,  to 
come  to  land. 

1511  Gttylforde's  rilgr.  (Camden)  71  The  same  Tewsdaye 
at  nyghte  late  we  surged  in  y«  Rode.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON 
tr.  Niche-lay's  Voy.  i.  vii.  7  By  force  of  oares  we  came  surg 
ing  along ..  beyond  the  cape  of  Matafus.  1588  GREENE 
Pandosto  (1607)  13  Since  thou  must  goe  to  surge  in  the  gast- 
full  waues.  1611  Admiralty^  Crt.  Exam.  8  June  41  The. . 
lighter,  .made  faste  to  the  shippe  surging  at  an  anker  in  the 
Thames.  1850  B.  TAVLOR  Eldorado  i.  (1862)  2  The  mass  of 
spars  and  rigging  drifted  at  her  side,  surging  drearily  on  the 
heavy  sea.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Wora-lik.  s.  v.,  A  ship  is 
said  to  surge  on  a  reef  when  she  rises  and  falls  with  the 
heave  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  strike  heavily. 

fb.  pass.  ?  To  be  cast  up  by  the  surge.  Obs. 

1581  T.  HOWELL  Devises  F  iiij  b,  Twixte  death  and  doubt, 
still  surgde  vpon  the  sande,  Stayde  vp  by  hope  to  light  on 
fyriner  lande. 

t  2.  To  rise,  spring,  issue,  as  a  stream  from  its 
source,  or  from  underground.  Obs. 

1549  THOMAS  Hist.  Italic  27  It  [«•.  the  Fontana  da  Trevi] 
sourgeth  vnder  the  hille  called  Monte  degli  hortuli.  1632 
LITHGOW  Trav.  ix.  403  The  Sulphatara.. after  an  excessiue 
raine  surgeth  sixe  foote  high  with  blacke  boyling  water. 
a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Surrey  (1662)  in.  79  A  River . .  which 
at  a  place  called  the  Swallow,  sinketh  unto  the  Earth  and 
surgeth  again  some  two  miles  off  nigh  Letherhead.  Ibid., 
Wanuick.  125  The  river  Anas  in  Spain,,  .having  run  many 
miles  underground,  surgeth  a  greater  channell  then  before, 
t  b.  gen.  To  rise,  ascend,  mount.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1591  H.  SMITH  Wks.  (1867)  II.  480  Till  lust,  as  lighter, 
up  doth  surge.  1663  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  196  The 
Mountains  Imaus  which  towards  the  North  surge  more  and 
more  to  an  incomprehensible  height. 

3.  To  rise  in  great  waves  or  billows,  as  the  sea  ; 
to  swell  or  heave  with  great  force,  as  a  large  wave  ; 
to  move  tempestuously. 

1566  [see  SURGING  ppl.  a\  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  224/25  To 
sourge,  Jluctuare.  1586  FERNE  Blaz.  Centric  298  The 
waues  of  the  sea.  .either  surged  tempestuouslye  or  calmed 
quietlye according  to  his  pleasure.  1851  'WRANGLER'  (I.  B. 
HUME)  Poems  early  Years,  Diver  vi,  It  [rc.  the  abyss) 
seethes  and  it  surges  and  hisses  and  raves,  As  when  water 
by  fire  is  cross'd.  1861  M.  HOPKINS  Hawaii  12  Giddy  pre 
cipices,  .against  whose  walls  the  waves  beat,  and  surge. 
1865  KISGSI.EY  Heretv.  vi,  The  sea  boiled  past  them,  surged 
into  the  waist,  blinded  them  with  spray.  1869  PHILLIPS 
Vesuv.  iv.  115  The  lava  surged,  not  flowed,  over,  as  angry 
waves  do  over  a  sandy  bar. 

b.  transf.  of  a  crowd  of  people,  a  wind,  etc. 

In  Physics,  to  vary  or  oscillate  suddenly  or  violently,  as  a 
pressure  or  an  electric  current. 

1845  HIRST  Com.  MammotheH:.  14  Their  forms  had  gone 
O'er  the  far  forests,  surging  on.  1851  KINCSLEY  Hypatia 
xxvi,  The  mob  pressed  onward  from  behind,  surged  up  al 
most  to  the  barrier.  1859  DICKENS  T.  T'MoCities  II.  i,  He.. 
began  to  roll  and  surge  in  bed.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  \.  xyl. 
us  The  wind  surging  with  the  full  deep  boom  of  the  dis- 
tant  sea  against  the  precipice,  a  i86a  BUCKLE  Caitlu.  (1864) 
II  v  409  To  hear  of  such  things  is  enough  to  make  one  s 
blood  surge  again.  1887  ABERCROUBY  /<''<•«««•  v.i66 Some. 
times  filling  up  of  a  cyclone  is  tolerably  local ;  other  times 
surging  is  on  an  enormous  scale.  1891  CONAN  Don*  Witt 
Company  xxxv,  From  below  there  surged  up  the  buzz  of 
voices  1804  LD.  WOLSELEY  Life  Marlborough  I.  4  I  he 
civil  wars,  which  about  1642,  began  to  surge  westward  into 
Somerset  and  Devon. 

c  fig.,  chiefly  surge  up,  of  feelings,  thoughts,  etc. 

i8«  C  BRONTE  Villette  x,  Something,  .that  brought  surg- 
ing  up  into  the  mind  all  one's  foibles  and  weak  points.  1877 
MRS.  OLIPHANT  Maktrs  f/or.xv.  375  All  the  enthusiasm  of 
old  surged  up  to  answer  this  appeal.  1883  Cmtfmf.  hey. 
June  768  What  rival  claims  and  pretensions  have  already 
sureed  up.  1908  R.  BAGOT  A .  CuMtrt  xxm.  309  H  er  mind 
wa?  working  rapidly,  and,  indeed,  she  was  scarcely  able  to 
disentangle  ideas  which  surged  through  it. 

4.  trans.  To  cause  to  move  in,  or  as  in,  swelling, 
waves  or  billows  ;  to  drive  with  waves. 

1607  WALKINGTON  Optic  Class  iv.  (1664)  50  Wine.. calms 
the  roughest  tempest  of  whatsoever  more  vehement  Imagina 
tion  sourgeth  in  any  man.  1862  THORNBURY  Turner  I.  313 
The  monster.. hurls  rocks  at  the  departing  vessel  that., 
surge'it  back  again  towards  the  shore.  1873  LOWELL  />«".«/*, 
'Said  Christ  Our  Lord'  iv,  Great  organs  surged  through 
arches  dim  Their  jubilant  floods  in  praise  of  Him. 

5.  Naut.,  etc.    a.  intr.  To  slip  back  accidentally, 
as  a  rope  or  chain  round  a  capstan,  windlass,  etc.; 
to  slip  round  withoat  moving  onwards,  as  a  wheel. 


SURGED. 
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SURGERY. 


a  1625  Nomendaior  Navatis  (Harl.  MS.  2301)  139  When 
they  heave  at  the  Capstaine  and  the  Caboll  slips  back  againe 
they  say  the  Cabell  surges.  1621  CAPT.  J.  SMITH  Sea  Gram. 
ix.  44  If  it  [sc.  the  cable]  be..slimie  with  ose,  it  surges  or 
slips  backe  vnlesse  they  keep  it  close  to  the  whelps.  1840 
R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  xxiv,  The  chain  surged  so  as  almost 
to  unship  the  barrel  of  the  windlass.  i86a  NARES  Seaman 
ship  87  S urging t  the  hawser  slipping  up  the  barrel  of  a  cap 
stan,  or  veering  out  the  cable  suddenly,  1882  HEDLF.Y  /«. 
ventor  Railiv.  Locomotion  59  It  had  been  always  thought 
that  engine-wheels  on  a  smooth  surface  would  'surge1  or 
slip  round  without  advancing. 

b.  trans.  To  let  go  or  slacken  suddenly  (a  rope 
wound  round  a  capstan,  etc.) ;  also  with  the  capstan, 
etc.  as  obj.     Also  absol. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (ij%o),Choquer!a  toumevire, 
to  surge  the  capstern.  Ibid.,  Dfaiirer  Ic  cable,  to  surge  the 
cable  about  the  capstern  or  windlass,  in  order  to  prevent  it 
from  riding,  with  one  part  over  another.  1850  SCORKSBY 
Chervers  Whalem.  Adv.  ix.  (1858)  120  The  line  would  be 
*  surged  ',  or  slacked  out.  1853  in  Kane  Arctic  £>//.  (1856) 
I.  vii.  70  It's  blowing  the  devil  himself,  and  I  am  afraid  to 
surge.  1862  NARES  Seamanship  146  Secure  the  hawser  for 
surging  the  topmast  to  start  the  crosstrees  off  the  mast-head. 
1867  SMVTH  Sailor  s  \Vord~bk.,  Surge  Ho !,  the  notice  given 
when  a  rope  or  cable  is  to  be  surged. 

c.  intr.  Of  a  ship  :  To  sweep,  pull,  or  jerk  in 
a  certain  direction.     Also  transf. 

1839  DARWIN  Voy.  AW.  x.  (1852)  212  Every  now  and  then, 
a  puff  from  the  mountains,  which  made  the  ship  surge  at  her 
anchors.  1849  CUPPLES  Green  Hand  xiv.  (1856)  144  Jove! 
how  she  [the  ship]  surged  to  it.  1856  KANE  Arctic Exfil.  I. 
xxvi.  338  The  brig  surged  and  righted.  1895  Outing  ($3  •  S.) 
XXVI.  358/1  The  fish  surges  and  the  rod  bends  alarmingly, 

Surge,  obs.  form  of  CIERGE,  SERGE. 

Surgeand,  -ant,  obs.  forms  of  SURGEON. 

Surgeant,  obs.  form  of  SERGEANT. 

1596  RALEIGH  Discov.  Guiana  17  A  Surgeant  or  Alferez. 

Surged,  ppl.  ft.  rare.  ?  Obs.  [f.  SURGE  sb,  or 
v.  +  -ED.]  a.  Raised  or  moved  as  in  swelling 
waves,  b.  Her.  =  UND£,  WAVY. 

1635  SWAN  Spec.  Mundi  (1670)  314  The  harmless  choristers 
of  the  ecchoing  groves  do  then  begin  to  tune  again  their 
surged  throats.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  \.  19/1  Wavee,  or 
Wavey,  or  Waved,  or  Unde,  or  Surged. 

Surgeful  (szrjdsful),  a.  poet.  rare.  [f.  SURGE 
sb.  +  -FUL.]  Full  of  surges  or  billows. 

1612  DRAVTON  Poly-olb.  i.  212  Her  soveraigne  when  shee 
sees  t'approach  the  surgefutl  deepe.  Ibid.  xiv.  214  Upon 
her  spacious  breast  tossing  the  surgefull  tides.  1877  ULACKIE 
Wise  A  fen  192  Upon  that  surgeful  sea  where  you  are 
launched. 

Surgeless  (sSud^les),  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LESS.]  Free  from  surges. 

1578  Mirr,  Mag.^  Compl.  Crassits  xliv,  In  surgelesse 
Seas  of  quiet  rest.  1903  A.  SMELLIE  Men  o/Covt.  iv.  67  The 
surgeless  calm. 

Surgent  (srrjd^ent),  a.  (sb.)  [ad.L.  surgentem, 
sttrgens,  pr.  pplc.  of  surge're  to  rise  :  see  SURGE  2;.] 

1.  Rising  or  swelling  in  waves,  or  as  a  flood  or 
spring;  surging,   lit.  and^. 

a  1592  GREENE  Alphonsus  i.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  226/1  When  the 
surgent  seas  Have  ebb'd  their  fill,  then  waves  do  rise  again. 
1854  SALA  Dutch  Pict.  vii,  Her  voice  is  melancholy  and 
tristfully  surgant  \sic\.  1887  MEREDITH  Ballads  %  P.  151 
The  surgent  springs  Of  recollections.  1896  G.  A.  SMITH 
Twelve  Proph.  (1900)  I.  105  A  Deity  who  is  not  only  mani. 
ftst  Character,  but  surgent  and  importunate  Feeling. 
b.  gen.  Rising,  ascending. 

18850.  MACDONALD  Diary  OldSoulQct.  31  My  surgent 
thought  shoots  lark-like  up  tothee. 

2.  Gee/.  Applied  by  H.  D.  Rogers  to  the  fifth  of 
his  fifteen  divisions  of  the  palseozoic  formations  in 
the    Appalachian    chain,    synonymous    with    the 
Clinton  group  of  N.  America,  and   partly  corres 
ponding  to  the  Middle  Silurian  of  Europe. 

1858  H.  D.  ROGERS  Geot.  Pennsylv.  I.  106. 
fB.    sb.    One   who  (or    that    which)    rises    in 
rebellion  or  opposition  ;  cf.  insurgent.  Obs.  rare*1. 

1657  F.  COCKIN  Div.  Btossomes  107  If  thou  art  spoused 
unto  Christ,  O  soul,  each  surgent  I'll  controule. 

Surgeon  (sp'id^an),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  4  sorgien, 
surgeyn,  4-5  surgyen,  -yne,  4-6  surgien, 
surgen,  5  -ene,  5-6  -yn,  5-7  -ian,  -ean,  6  -in, 
(7  suirgian  .  0.  5  surgeoun,  surion,  -oune, 
serion,  sorg(e)ont  5-6  aurgyon,  5-7  -ion,  6 
-ione,  sowrgeon,  7  surgon,  5-  surgeon.  7.  5 
surgeand,  6  -ea(u)nt,  -iant,  -ynte.  5.  5  sure- 
gene^  Sc.  sur(r,igian(e,  -ine,  -cane,  surrugin, 
-y^en.  [a.  AF.  surgien  (i$th  c.),  also  sirogen, 
sur(r}igient  contracted  form  of  OF.  serurgien, 
cirurgicn,  mod.F.  chirurgien  :  see  CHIRDRGEON. 
Cf.  OPg.  surgiao  (beside  mod.Pg.  cirurgiao}. 
MDu.  surgien j  -ijn,  surisien  were  also  from  OF.] 

1.  One  who  practises  the  art  of  healing  by  manual 
operation  ;  a  practitioner  who  treats  wounds,  frac 
tures,  deformities, ordisordersbysurgical  means.  In 
early  use  often  more  widely,  a  medical  man,  doctor. 
Now  spec,  one  who  holds  a  licence  or  diploma  from 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  or  any  other  body, 
legally  qualifying  him  to  practise  in  surgery  ;  hence 
(now  rare}  —  general  practitioner. 

For  the  relation  between  surgeon  and  physician  see  note 
and  quois.  under  PHYSICIAN  jA.  2  b.  See  also  barber  surgeon 
s.v.  BARBER  j£.,  house  surgeon  s.v.  HOUSED.'  23.  Surgeons' 
Hall:  se«  HALL  j*.  6. 


a.  13..  Guy  Wariu.  (A.)  1650  pilke  monk  sorgien  [Cains 
MS.  a  phisicjan]  was,  pe  vertu  he  knewe  of  mani  a  gras;  pe 
wounde  he  biheld  stedefastHche.  1338  R.  BRUNNE  Chron. 
(1810)  229  His  surgien  him  tolde,  if  he  suld  him  saue,  &  his 
lif  holde,reste  behoued  him  haue.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  964 
Alle  the  surgens  of  salerne.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Melib.  p  45  A 
Surgien  by  licence  and  assent  of  swiche  as  weren  wise.  1426 
LVDG.  DeGttH.  Pilgr.  1535  Swych  be  no  goode  surgyens, 
Lechys,  nor  physycyens.  1551  T.  WILSON  Logic  (I$%Q)  42  b, 
The  Surgean  can  not  heale  a  wound,  except  the  dead  fleshe 
bee  cut  out.  1567  HAKMAN  Caveat  xii,  The  Surgien  made 
hym  gape,  and  we  could  see  but  halfe  a  toung.  c  1618 
MORYSON  I  tin.  iv.  v.  i.  (1903)  424  The  vniversities.  .haue 
yealded  famous  Phisitians,  who  in  Italy  are  also  Shirgians. 
ft.  c  1400  Melayne  1343  Ifany  Surgeoun  myghte  helpe  thee. 
14. .  Chaucer's  Melib.  p39(Camb.  MS.),  Surgeons  Phisiciens 
olde  folk  And  3ynge.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  485/1  Surion,  or 
surgen.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vm,  ix.  285  She  was  a 
noble  surgeon.  1471  Past  on  Lett.  III.  3,  I  have  sent  hym 
a  serjon,  wriyche  hathe  dressid  hym.  1511-1*  Act  3  Hen. 
VIII,  c.  ii  Schedule  (1817)  HI.  31  note.  Memorandum  that 
Sowrgeons  be  comprised  in  this  Acte  like  as  Phisicions. 
1596  NASHF  Saffron  Walden  F  j  b,  No  lecture  at  Surgeons 
Hall  vppon  an  Anatomic  may  compare  with  them  in  longi 
tude,  c  1610  Women  Saints  120  A  Surgeons  iron.  1653  in 
V'erney  Mem.  (1907)  I.  576,  I  must. .have  the  opinmon  of  a 
surgon  and  a  doctor  both.  17*6  SWIKT  Gulliver  iv.  iv,  I  was 
bred  a  Surgeon,  whose  trade  it  is  to  cure  wounds  and  hurts 
in  the  body.  1843  BETHUSE  Sc,  fireside  Star,  27  To  the 
young  surgeon  these  invitations  were  highly  gratifying. 
1858  Act  21  •$•  22  Viet.  c.  go  §  40  Any  person  who  shall . . 
falsely,  .use  the.  .Title  of  a  Physician,  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
..Surgeon  [etc.],  .shall,  .pay  a  Sum  not  exceeding  Twenty 
Pounds.  1877  Encycl.  Brit.  VII.  665/1  The  museum  and 
lecture  rooms  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  1880-5 
SIR  J.  PAGET  Mew.  <y  Lett,  ii.  (1901)  19  It  was  decided  that 
1  should  be  a  '  Surgeon  ' — meaning  a  general  practitioner. 

•y.  1537  in  Vicary's  Anat.  (1888)  App.  ii.  112  [Thomas 
Vicary]  surgiant  [to  the  King],  c  1550  Knight  Curtesy  274 
in  Hazl.  K.  P.  P.  II.  78  A  surgeand  by  his  arte  Heled  his 
woundes.  1583  MELBANCKE  Phiiotimus  E  j  b,  He. .may., 
wishe  for  a  surgeaunt  to  sette  his  necke  bone.  1591  Extracts 
Munic.  Ace.  Newcastle  (1848)  24  Paid  to  John  Colson, 
surgynte,  for  his  accustomed  fee  for  helping  to  cure  the 
mamed  poore  folke,  405". 

S.  c  1460  Promp.  Parv.  (Winch.)  449  Surion,  or  suregene. 
c  1500  Lancelot  2724  He.  .al  the  surry?enis  socht,  Wich  for 
to  cum  was  reddy  at  his  neid.  1524  Ace.  Ld.  High  Trtas. 
Scot.  V.  238  Robert  Kynnard,  Surrigeanetothe  King.  1553 
Douglas*  sEntis  xn.  vii.  htading^  No  mannis  cure,  nor  craft 
of  surrigine  Mycht  hetll  Eneas,  hot  Venus  medycyne. 

b.  A  medical   officer  in    the  army  or   the  navy 
r   (on  board  ship  =  *  ship's  doctor'). 

t  Surgeons  mate :  an  assistant  to  a  ship's  doctor.  Surgeon- 
assistant  —  assistant  surgeon  (see  ASSISTANT  a.  3).  Surgeon- 
general  :  see  GENERAL  a.  10 ;  hence  surgeon-generalship. 
Surgeon-major;  see  MAJOR  a.  7. 

1591  Garrard's  Art  \Varre  51  Other  meane  offices,  as 
Drums,  Fifes,  Surgeans,  and  the  Clarke  of  the  Band.  1599 
DALLAM  in  Early  Voy.  Levant  (Hakl.  Soc.)  13  Mr.  Chancie 
..was  our  fysition  and  surgin  for  the  seae.  1612  WOODALL 
Sttrg.  Mate  Pref.,  Wks.  (1653)  8  The.  .trust  for.  .appointing 
fit.  .Surgeons,  and  Surgeons  Mates  for  their  ships  and  ser 
vices.  Ibid.  19  A  Surgeons  Chest,  or.. Surgery  provisions 
for  Military  uses.  1758  J.  S.  tr.  Le  Dran's  Ooserv.  Surg. 
(1771)  67  Mr.  Terrier,.  .Surgeon-Major  to  his  Majesty's 
Regiment.  1802  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.,  Surgeon,,  .a  staff 
officer,  who  is  chief  of  the  medical  department  in  each  regi 
ment  or  hospital,  &c.  Ibid.^  Surgeon-General^  the  first  or 
senior  surgeon  of  the  army.  1805  Ibid.  (ed.  a)  s.v.,  Navy 
Surgeon,  one  who  is  obliged  to  act  in  the  three  capacities  of 
physician,  surgeon,  and  apothecary,  on  board  a  ship  of  war. 
1836  MARRYAT  Midsh.  Easy  xxxix,  Will  you  send  an 
assistant-surgeon  on  board  to  look  after  two  of  my  men  who 
are  hurt?  1837  DICKENS  Picfntj.  ii,  Doctor  Slammer,  surgeon 
to  the  97th.  1837  LOCKHART  Scott  I.  x.  324  It  was  dis 
covered  that  the  patronage  of  the  season  had  been  exhausted, 
with  the  exception  of  one  surgeon  -assistant's  commission. 
1867  BRANDS  &  Cox  Diet.  Sci.,  etc.  III.  666  In  the  Army, 
the  officers  of  the  medical  department  are  classed  as  follows: 
Director-general,  who  ranks  as  a  major  general,,  .surgeon, 
as  major;  assistant -surge  on,  as  lieutenant.  Ibid.^  In  the 
Royal  Navy  there  are  the  following  grades:  inspector- 
general  of  hospitals  and  fleets,  deputy-inspector,  staff-sur 
geon,  surgeon,  assistant-surgeon.  1876  VOYLE&  STEVKNSON 
Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  3^  Surgeon- Major,  a  medical  officer  who  is 
attached  to  and  in  medical  charge  of  a  regiment.  1886  New 
York  Tribune  16  Aug.  (Cent.  Diet.),  Surgeon-generalship. 
1887  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  12  Mar.  604/1  Whether  an  Admiralty 
surgeon.. can  wear  uniform,  or  not.  1894  Outing  (U.S.) 
XXIV.  234/1  In  addition  to  the  brigade-surgeon,  .there  are 
also  one  surgeon  with  rank  of  major  and  one  assistant  sur 
geon  with  rank  of  captain  for  each  of  the  five  regiments. 

o.fig. 

1535  COVERDALE  Exod.  xv.  26  Then  wyl  I  laye  vpon  y* 
none  of  the  sicknesses,  that  I  layed  vpon  Egipte.  for  I  am 
the  Lorde  thy  surgione.  1557  Tottets  Misc.  (Arb.)  255  So 
should  not  loue  so  work  my  wp,  To  make  death  surgeant  for 
mysore.  1567  ALLKN  Def.  Priest  hood  1-20  He.  .alsomaketh 
priestes  to  be  as  well  the  iudges  as  surgeons  of  our  soules. 
1628  EARLR  Microcosm^  Critic  (Arb.)  56  A  Criticke.  .is  the 
Surgeon  of  old  Authors,  and  heales  the  wounds  of  dust  and 
ignorance.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  II.  84  The 
'  solutio  continui ',  which  bodily  surgeons  talk  of,  is  never 
apply'd  in  this  case,  by  surgeons  of  another  sort. 

2.  *=  surgeon-bird,  -fish  :    see  3  b. 

1855  Orr's  Circ.  Sci.,  Org.  Nat.  III.  182  In  the  common 
Jacana..the  claw  of  the  hind  toe  is  excessively  elongated 
and  acute,  from  which  circumstance  the  name  of  the  surgeon 
has  been  applied  to  it.  1880  GUNTHBR  Study  Fishes  439 
'  Surgeons  occur  in  all  tropical  seas. 

3.  attrib.  :    appositive,    as    surgeon-apothecary, 
-aurist,  -dentist ',  -masseur,  -oculist,  -radiographer; 
sttrgeon-cohnel.  'lieutenant. 

1776  Pennsyh:  Even.  Post  16  Mar.  138/1  Dr.  L.  Butte  and 
Co.  Surgeon -Den  lists.  1848  DUXGLISOS  Med.  Lex.  (ed.  7), 
Surgeon-apothecary^  one  who  unites  the  practice  of  surgery 
with  that  of  the  apothecary.  A  general  practitioner.  1854 


MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  369/2  They  [sc.  general  practitioners] 
are  also  called  Surgeon- Apothecaries,  because.. they  are 
Members  of  a  College  of  Surgeons,  besides  being  Licentiates 
of  the  Apothecaries  Company.  1872  GEO.  ELIOT  Middlent. 
xiv,  Lydgate  did  not  dispense  drugs.  This  was  offensive 
both  to  the  physicians  whose  exclusive  distinction  seemed 
infringed  on,  and  to  the  surgeon-apothecaries  with  whom  he 
ranged  himself.  1881  Instr.  Census  Clerks  (i^^yj  Surgeon- 
Aurist.  Ibid.)  Surgeon-Oculist.  1885  Crt,  Jrnl.  27  Mar., 
A  surgeon-masseur  of  considerable  repute.  1898  Land.  Gaz. 
26  Aug.  5142/1  Whereas  We  have  deemed  it  expedient  to 
alter  the  Ranks  of  the  Officers  of  Our  Indian  Medical  Ser 
vice  :  Our  Will.. is  that  the  following  alterations  shall  be 
made  : — Present  Ranks.  Surgeon-Colonel. . .  Surgeon-Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel.  New  Ranks.  Colonel.  Lieutenant-Colonel. 
1901  Nature  5  Sept.  454/1  Surgeon- radiographer  to  the 
Imperial  Yeomanry  Hospital,  South  Africa. 

b.  Comb.,  as  surgeon-like  adv. ;  surgeon-bird, 
the  jacana ;  surgeon-fish,  a  fish  of  the  genus 
Acanthurus  (cf.  DOCTOR  sl>.  8). 

1602  and  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  I.  i.  5  Surgean-like  thou 
dost  with  cutting  lieale.  1870  GII.LMORE  tr.  higuier's  Rep 
tiles  9f  Birds  302  Called  Surgeon  IJirds,  from  the  resemblance 
the  claw  on  their  back  toe  bears  to  a  lancet. 

Hence  SuTgeon  v.  trans. ,  to  cure  as  by  surgical 
art;  Su'rgeoncy,  surgeonship;  Strrgeoness,  a 
female  surgeon ;  Su-rgeoning-,  surgery ;  8n*r- 
geonless  #.,  without  a  surgeon  ;  Strrgeonship, 
the  office  or  position  of  a  surgeon. 

1850  BLACKIE  sEschylus  I.  13,  I  chaunt  some  dolorous 
ditty,  making  song,  Sleep's  substitute,  *surgeon  my  nightly 
care.  1869  LD.  LVTTOS  Urval ^249  Who  will  surgeon  me  This 
gash?  1804  W.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds  Mem,  (1843)  I.  477 
Having  accepted  a  ""surgeoncy  and  an  ensigncy  in  the 
militia.  1893  Titties  3  Oct.  7/3  A  discussion  at  St.  George's 
Hospital  about  a  contested  election  to  a  vacant  surgeoncy. 
1815  MPS.  PILKINC;TON  Celebrity  II.  213  He  pronounced  the 
marchioness  a  very  skilful  surgeon  or  *surt;eoness.  1869 
LD.  LYTTON  Omal  79  Silly  lancet,  all  Thy  simple  'surgeon- 
ing  cures  nothing.  1889  Blatkiv.  Mag.  CXLV.  555/1  Long 
voyages  in  *surgeonless  ships.  1885  American  X.  291  Who 
has  given  1400  'surgeonships  to  the  Democrats  in  the  Pen 
sion  Bureau.  1887  Pall  AlallG.  17  Sept,  10/1  The  surgeon- 
ship  of  some  local  clubs. 

t  SuTgeoner.  Chiefly  Si;  O&s.  Forms:  6 
sor-,  surugenar,  surriginare,  surigeoner,  (sur- 
inger).  [f.  SURGEON  sb.  +  -ER1.]  —  SURGEON. 

1526  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  V  (1874)  II.  320  The  yerlie  fee.  .gevin 
be  oure  souerane  lorde  to.. George  Leithe  his  surriginare. 
a  1578  LISDESAY  (Pitscotlie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  235 
Weill  leirnit  in  the  art  of  mediecein  and  also  ane  cuning 
sorugenar.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  142 
j/iarg.,  Medicineris  &  Surigeonerts  or  liarbouns.  1599  Sir 
Clyom.  xvi.  86  Cham  but  vather  Corin  the  shepherd,  cham 
no  suringer  I. 

f  Surgeonrer.  Obs.  rare~°.  In  5  surionrer. 
[f.  SURGEON  sb.y  after  next,]  A  surgeon. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  372/1  A  Surgen  {A.  Surionrer),  aliptes. 

t  Su'rgeonry.  Obs.  Forms:  4-5  surgenrie, 
5  surgeonry,  6  Sc.  surgenary,  surigeonrie.  [f. 
SURGEON  sb.  +  -BY,  after  OF.  ser-,  cirurgiennerie 
(f.  cirurgien  CHIRURGEON  -f  -erie,  -ERY).]  Surgery. 

14..  Langland's  P.  PI.  B.  xvi.  106  [He]  did  him  assaye 
his  surgerye  [r/.  r.  surgenrie]  on  hem  J?at  syke  were,  a  1500 
in  Archseohgia  LIX.  10  Yf  she  wolde  goo  to  a  surgeon 
namyd  Sabastian,  he  shuld  releyff  hir  with  his  conyng  of 
surgeonry.  1505  Seal  ofCavse^  Edin.  59  (Jam.)  We.  .grant 
the  samen  to  the  forsaids  crafts  of  surjienary  and  Barbars. 
1596  DALRYMFLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  1. 140  The  mysterie 
of  medicine  and  surigeonrie.  1730  in  BAILEY  (fol.) ;  hence  in 
JOHNSON. 

f  Burger.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  stirgier,  rare  by-form 
of  surgien  SURGEON.]  A  surgeon. 

a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  3132  (frabL),  He  gart  seke  Jtair 
sarys  &  J>aim  saluc  with  surgers  [Ashm.  surgens]  noble. 

Surgeraunt,  variant  of  SOJOURANT  Obs. 

f  1475  Promp.  Farv.  484/2  (MSS.  K.  &  H.)  Surgeraunt, 
S.  sugyner,  or  a  comyner,  contntensalist  conviz'a. 

Surgery  (s5  id^ari).  Also  4  airgirie,  4-6 
surgerye,  4-7  surgerie,  6  sow^erie,  surre- 
gerie.  [ad.  OF.  surgerie ^  contracted  f.  ser-,  cir- 
urgerie  CHIRURGERY.  (For  another  form  of  con 
traction  cf.  OF.  surgic,  whence  MDu.  surgie,  OPg, 
surgia  (beside  mod.I'g.  dntrgia),  med.L.  surgia.}] 

1.  The  art  or  practice  of  treating  injuries,  defor 
mities,  and  other  disorders  by  manual  operation  or 
instrumental  appliances  ;  surgical  treatment. 

13..  SirBeues  (^3672  Bo^e  fysik  and  sirgirie  ?he  hadde 
lerned  of  meistcrs  grete.  ci386  CHAUCER  Prol.  4*3.1"  al 
this  world  ne  was  ther  noon  hym  lik  To  speke  of  phisik  and 
of  Surgerye.  c  1450  Mankind  850  in  Macro  Plays  32  Whyll 
a  wond  ys  fresch,  yt  ys  prowyd  curabyll  be  surgery.  1505 
in  Marwick  Edinb.  Guilds  (1909)  59  That  na.  .person,  .vse 
ony  poyntis  of  saidis  craflis  of  surregerie  or  barbour  craft 
within  this  burgh  bott  gif  [etc.].  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  in. 
it.  64  And  they  [sc.  our  hands]  are  often  tarr'd  ouer,  with  the 
surgery  of  our  sheepe.  1604  —  Oth.  \\.  iii.  260  lago.  What 
are  you  hurt  Lieutenant?  Cos.  I,  past  all  Surgery.  1667 
DAVKNANT  &  DRYDF.N  Tempest  v.  i.  (1670)  77  Hencefor 
ward  let  your  Surgery  alone,  for  I  had  Rather  he  should 
dye,  than  you  should  cure  his  wound.  1777  COOK  Voy. 
Pacific  in.  ix.  (1784)  II.  152  They  perform  cures  in  surgery, 
which  our  extensive  knowledge,  .has  not.,  enabled  us  to 
imitate.  1861  FLOH.  NIGHTINGALE  Nursing  (ed.  2)  94  Sur 
gery  removes  the  bullet  out  of  the  limb,  which  is  an  obstruc 
tion  to  cure,  but  nature  heals  the  wound.  1887  Brit.  Med. 
Jrnl.  22  Jan.  166/2  Dental  Surgery.  1897  W.  ANDERSON 
Sttrg.  Treat nt.  Lupus  2  A  bold  and  skilful  surgery  is  usu 
ally  exercised  in  the  one  case,  and  only  half-hearted  mea 
sures  in  the  other. 

fb.  Phr.   (To  take,  go)  to  surgery,  for  or  to 
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surgical  treatment ;  (to  lie,  be)  at  surgery^  under 
surgical  treatment,  in  the  doctor's  hands.  Obs. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  VH.  lv.  (1495)  r  iv/i  They 
[that  haue  the  stone]  shall  be  take  to  surgery.  1535  COVER- 
DALE  Jer.  xlvi.  ii  In  vayne  shalt  thou  go  to  surgery,  for 
thy  wounde  shall  not  be  stopped.  1555  in  Strype  Keel. 
Mem.  (1721)  III.  App.  xlv.  137  How  manye  mens  wyves 
and  doughters  in  Flaunders  lye  at  surgerye.  ifi^S  STAPLE- 
TON  tr.  Bede's  Hist.  C/t.  Eng.  146  While  he  was  at  surgerie 
in  curing  he  dyed.  1586  J.  HOOKKR  Hist.  IreL  in  Holin- 
shed  II.  93/1  Taking  bis  waie  to  Downemore.  .where  he 
laie  at  surgerie. 

<*>&• 

i6»8  WITHER  Brit.  Rememl.  iv.  1428  God  shend  us  from 
the  harm  Of  such  like  Surgery.  1643  MILTON  Divorce  11. 
xvii.  Wks.  1851  IV.  109  A.  .creature,  ..to  whose  ease  you 
cannot  adde  the  tithe  of  one  small  atome,  but  by  letting 
alone  your  unhelpfull  surgery.  1845  CAKLYLE  Cromwell  v. 
(1871)  II.  143  Terrible  Surgery  this  :  but  is  it  Surgery  and 
Judgment,  or  atrocious  Murder  merely?  1913  H.  W.  CLARK 
Hist.  Engl.  Nonconf.  in.  i.  II.  69  Nonconformity  had  entered 
far  too  deeply  into  the  nation's  life  to  be  eradicated  by  the 
severest  surgery  of  law. 

2.  The  room  or  office,  often  in  a  general  prac 
titioner's  house,  where  patients  are  seen  and  medi 
cine  dispensed. 

1846  Bent  ley's  Misc.  June  549  A  small  den  [Dr.  Faunce] 
called  'the  surgery'.  1861  Miss  BRADDON  Lady  Attdley 
xxxix,  The  door  of  the  little  surgery  was  ajar. .  .The  surgeon 
was  standing  at  the  mahogany  counter,  mixing  a  draught 
in  a  glass  measure.  1872  L.  P.  MEREDITH  Teeth  (1878)  252 
In  some  localities,  the  dentists,  .crowd  their  surgeries  to 
gether  in  the  same  building. 

3.  attrib. 

1612  WoopALL.SM/y.  .I/a/*  Pref.,Wks.  (1653^8  The  fitting 
and  furnishing  their  Surgerie  Chests  with  medicines.  Ibid. 
19  Severall  proportions  or  explainings.. of  Surgery  provi 
sions.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xxxviii,  He  would 
abstract  lozenges,  .from  the  surgery-drawers.  1872  TENNY 
SON  In  Childr.  Hasp,  i,  Fresh  from  the  surgery-schools  of 
France.  1881  Instr.  Census  Clerks  (1885)  31  Hospital  and 
Surgery  Officer. 

Surgiant  (sfrjd^iamV1,  a.  Her.  [irreg.  f.  F. 
surgir  to  rise  +  -ANT.]  =  UOUSANT. 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  n.  xi.  230/2  An  Eagle  displaid, 
Suigiaunt.  Ibid.  478/2  A  Stork  surgiant,  Argent. 

Surgiant,  obs.  form  of  SURGEON*. 

Surgical  (sp'id.^ikal),  a.  [Alteration  of  CHI- 
RURGICAL  after  surgeon,  surgery.  Cf.  med.L.  sur- 
gicus.]  Pertaining  to,  dealing  with,  or  employed 
in  surgery  or  the  surgeon's  art. 

1770  COOK  Voy.  round  World  \\.  ix.  (1773)  461  The  vul 
nerary  herbs  and  surgical  art  of  the  country.  1800  Med. 
Jrnl.  IV.  280  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Select  Surgical 
Cases  in  the  Hospital.  ?£x8op  SYD.  SMITH  in  Lady  Hol 
land  Mem.  (1855)  I.  15  *  It  requires  ',  he  used  to  say,  '  a  sur 
gical  operation  to  get  a  joke  well  into  a  Scotch  understand 
ing.'  1846  HOLTZAPFFEL  Turning  II.  911  Surgical  scissors 
are  of  many  forms.  1884  THOMPSON  Tumours  of  Bladder 
39  The  dusty  pages  of  old  surgical  writers.  1899  Allbutt's 
Syst.  Med.  VII.  585  The  drainage.. of  the  tympano-antral 
cavities  by  a  surgical  opening  into  the  antrum. 

b.    Path.  Resulting  from  surgical  treatment. 

1859  SIMPSON  in  Nat.  Encyct.  I.  130  Not  unfrequently 
followed  by  Surgical  fever.  1890  KILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet., 
S[urg~ical]  kidney t  diseased  kidney,  resulting  from,  .opera 
tions  on  the  genito-urinary  tract. 

Hence  Su'rgrically  adv.,  by  the  application  of, 
or  in  relation  to,  surgical  treatment. 

1879  St.  George's  Hosp.  Rep.  IX.  96  The  patient.. was 
treated  surgically  for  a  left  inguinal  hernia.    1880  BARWELL" 
Aneurism  32  All  these  forms  of  disease  are  surgically  some- 
what  peculiar. 

Surginess  (sy'id^ines).  [f.  SURGY  + -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  surgy. 

1799  COLERIDGE  in  New  Monthly  Mag.  (1835)  XLV.  221 
Rising  in  a  frolic  surginess. 

Surging1  (sy-rd^in),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SURGE  v.  + 
-ING  l.J  The  action  of  the  verb  SURGE. 

1.  Rising,  swelling,  or  rolling  of  great   waves ; 
impetuous   movement  of  the  sea  or  any  body  of 
water ;  also  transf.  wn&jig.  (see  SURGED.  3  b,  c). 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay%$  Voy.  i.  iv.  3  b,  Thinges 
cast  vp  by  the  sourging  of  the  Sea.  1594  BLUNDEVIL  Kxerc. 
vn.  xxxi.  (1636)  702  Driven  by  force  of  contrary  Winds,  by 
surging  of  the  Sea,  or  by  overthwart  Tides.  1853  KANE 
Grinnell  Exp.  xxli.  (1856)  172  The  masses. .by  the  surging 
of  the  sea  have  been  rubbed  as  round  as  pebbles.  1853  SIR 
H.  DOUGLAS  Milit.  Bridges  257  Surgings  of  the  water,  by 
which  waves  are  thrown  over  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  1883 
Law  Times  20  Oct.  410/2  The  surging  up  of  those  Teutonic 
instincts  of  freedom. 

2.  Natit.  The  action  of  suddenly  slackening  a 
rope  or  chain  wound  round  a  capstan,  etc.     Also 
atlrib.,  as  surging-drum. 

1839  Civil  En^in.  ff  Arch.  Jrnl.  II.  158/1  An  Improved 
Capstan  and  Winch  for  Purchasing.. Ship's  Anchors,  with 
out  the  application  of  a  Messenger,  in  which  there  is  no 
Fleeting  or  Surging.  1886  J.  M.  CAULFEILD  Seamanship 
Notes  4  Seeing  enough  cable  up  for  surging  to  the  cat.  1902 
A.  ALCOCK  Nat.  Indian  Seas  52  The  dredge  was  slowly 
hauled  in,  the  rope  being  reeled  over  a  surging-drum  at 
tached  to  the  ship  s  steam-winch. 

Su'rging, //>/•  a-  [f.  as  prec.  + -ING  2.]  Rising, 
swelling,  rolling,  or  tossing  heavily,  as  waves. 

1566  STUDLEY  tr.  Seneca's  Agam.  [i.]  624  The  surging 
seas.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  v.  38  From  surging  gulf  two 
Monsters  strelgbt  were  brought.  1610  HOLLAND  Cam- 
den's  Brit.  (1637)  634  With  surging  billowes  it  came  rolling 
and  in-rushing  amaine.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  19 
[One]  surging  waue  aboue  the  rest,  hit  our  broad-side.  1671 
MILTON  P,  R.  iv.  18  Surging  waves  against  a  solid  rock. 


1793  BURNS  Behold  the  Hour  i,  I  '11  often  greet  the  surging    | 
swell.     1869  TOZER  Highl.  Turkey  I.  381  [The  boats]  are 
borne  down  through  the  surging  current. 

b.  Jig.  or  in  fig.  context,  of  feeling,  action,  etc. 
1576  FLEMING  Panofl.  Epist.  78  Swallowed  vppe  in  surge- 

inge  seas  of  sorrowe.     1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple  ^  Glance  ii,     j 
Surging  griefs.     1834  DE  QUINCEY  in  Tait's  Mag.  I.  30/2    j 
This  moving,  surging,  billowing  world  of  ours.     1876  GEO. 
ELIOT  Dan,  Der.  Ii.  (Poem)  Surging  visions  of  her  destiny. 

c.  transf.  Moving  in  or  as  in  large  waves,  undu 
lating  heavily  or  forcibly,  heaving  (as  sound,  wind, 

a  crowd,  etc.)  ;  also,  of  broadly  undulating  form,    j 
*  rolling '  (as  hills). 

1603  H.  PETOWE  Eliza's  Funeral  B  j  b,  My  heauie  lookes 
and  all  ray  surdging  mones.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  n.  928  The 
surging  smoalc.  Ibid.  ix.  499  Rising  foulds,  that  tour'd 
Fould  above  fould  a  surging  Maze.  1728-46  THOMSON 
Spring  745  The  surging  air  receives  The  plumy  burden. 
1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Rob.  xxix,  Hid  from  view  in  the  surging 
volumes  of  darkness.  1847  EMERSON  Poems,  Monadnoc, 
Where  the  airy  citadel  O'erlooks  the  surging  landscape's 
swell.  1868  Daily  AV?w  22  July,  The  surging,  shouting, 
yelling  crowd.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  iii,  The  gradual 
rise  of  surging  woods.  1891  FARRAR  Darkn.  9,  Daum  1, 
Two  days  afterwards  Rome  was  in  a  sea  of  surging  flame. 

Surgion(e,  obs.  form  of  SURGEON. 

Surgy  (siJMdgi),  a.  [f.  SURGE  sb.  +  -Y.]  Full  of 
or  abounding  in  surges ;  pertaining  to  or  charac 
teristic  of  surges;  billowy,  tempestuous.  Also./Ef. 

1582  STANYHITRST  /Eneis  ii.  (Arb.)  69  Throgh  surgye 
waters  with  mee  too  seek  ther  auenturs.  1602  MARS- 
TON  Ant.  ty  Mel.  iv.  Wks.  1856  I.  46  Was  ever  prince 
..With  louder  sbouts  of  tryumph  launched  out  Into  the 
surgy  maine  of  government?  1658  E.  PHILLIPS  Myst.Love 
Gen.  Lud.  37  Streames  rumbling,  surgy,  chiding.  1773 
BEATTIE  Triumph  Melancholy  xlvii,  We  roll  With  headlong 
haste  along  life's  surgy  stream.  1818  KEATS  Endym.  i. 
121  The  surgy  murmurs  of  the  lonely  sea.  i8ao  WAINE- 
wniGHT  Ess.  ff  Crit.  (1880)  45  By  them  eight  white  soft- 
sliding  hours,  .ride  with  surgy  velocity  on  a  trail  of  volley 
ing  clouds. 

Surgyen,  -yn,  -yon,  obs.  forms  of  SURGEON. 
Surgyon,  error  for  SOJOURNER.  (Ct.surgeraunt.} 

14. .  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  602/4  Perendinator^  a  surgyon. 

Surhound,  obs.  form  of  SURROUND  v. 

Surian,  obs.  form  of  SYRIAN. 

Suric,  obs.  form  of  SARK. 

Suricate  (s*u»Tik*ii).  Also  -kate,  -cat.  [a.  F. 
sun'kate,  ?  of  native  African  origin. 

Schreber,  Die  Sangcthiere^  1778,  p.  435,  points  out  (a)  that 
Button's  statement  (see  quot.  1781-5)  as  to  the  native  home 
of  this  animal  is  wrong,  and  (6)  that  Du.  sitrikat  or  surikatje 
is  applied  not  to  it,  but  to  the  tailed  makis,  esp.  the  macaco 
(as  Pallas  remarks,  Misc.  Zool.,  1778,  p.  6o«.).] 

An  animal  of  the  genus  Suricata.  esp.  S.  zenik  or 
S.  tetradactylci)  a  viverrine  burrowing  carnivore  of 
Cape  Colony;  the  meerkat  or  zenick. 

1781-5  SMELLIE  tr.  Buffon's  Nat.  Hist.  (1791)  VII.  166  • 
The  Surikate,  or  Four-toed  Weasel . .  is  a  native  of  Surinam,  i 
and  other  provinces  of  South  America.  1800  SHAW  Gen.  t 
Zool.  I.  ii,  384  The  Surikate  is  distinguished  by  a  long 
sharp-pointed  nose.  1875  Zoologist  X.  4511  The  suricate  is  , 
nearly  allied  to  the  civet. 

fiurigian,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SURGEON. 

Surinam  (siu«rinse'm)f  name  of  the  country  in    ! 
S.  America  also  called  Dutch  Guiana ;  used  atlrib. 
in  specific  names  of  animals,  plants,  and  products, 
-^Surinam  bunting ,  darter,  falcon,  grass,  medlar, 
quassia,  rat,  shrew,  sprat,  tern ;  Surinam  bark, 
the  bark  of  species  of  Andira,  or  that  of  Cin-    '. 
chona  magnifolia,  used   in  medicine;    Surinam 
cherry,  (a)  a  South    American  tree,  Malpighia 
glabra,  or  its  edible  aromatic  fruit ;  (b}  a  Brazilian    > 
tree,  Eugenia  uniflora,  or  its  red  cherry-like  fruit;    j 
Surinam  poison,   a  tropical  leguminous   plant, 
Tephrosia  toxicaria^  or  the  poison  derived  from    , 
the  leaves  ;  Surinam  toad  (also  S.  water  toad),  a    ' 
large  flat  toad,  the  PiPA. 

1844  HOBLYN  Diet.  Terms  Met/.,  *  Surinam  Barkt  worm 
bark.     The  bark  of  the  Andira  inerntis,  or  Cabbage-bark 
tree.     1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.   Trade,  Surinam-bark,  a  cm-    ! 
chona  bark  of  indifferent  quality,  the  produce  of  Cinchona     \ 
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D[arterJ..  .It  is  often  domesticated  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
known  to  them  by  the  name  of  the  Sun  Bird.  1781  Ibid. 
I.  84  "Surinam  Ffalcon],  Falco  sujfiator,  Lin.  1756  P. 
BROWNE  Jamaica  300  *Surinam  Grass.  This  plant  was 
lately  introduced  to  Jamaica.  1857  HENFREY  Bot,  §  506 
The  *Sur!nam  Medlar  {Mimusops  Elengi},  1756 P.  BROWNE 
Jamaica  296  *Surinam  Poison.  This  plant  has  been  intro 
duced  into  Jamaica,  .on  account  of  its  intoxicating  qualities. 
1876  HARLEY  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  675  "Surinam  Quassia  Tree 
is  the  representative  of  a  genus  very  closely  allied  to  Pi- 
crsena.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1824)  III.  447  *Surinam 
rat,  the  phalanger,  a  small  monkey.  1800  SHAW  Gen.  Zool. 
I.  iu  536  "Surinam  Shrew.  Sorex  Surinatnensis.  1854 


of  a  black  bird.     1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1824)  III,  145    I 
The  Pipal,  or  the  'Surinam  Toad.     1896  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.     : 
5  May  595  One  of  the  females  of  the  Surinam  Water-Toad 
..with  her  back  covered  with  eggs. 

b.  Epithet  of  a  variety  of  potato.   ?  Obs. 
1796  NEMNICH  Polygl.-Lex.*  Red  and  white  Surinam, 
a  sort  of  potatoes.     1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  <$•  Art 
II.  635  The   ox-noble,  Surinam,  Irish  purple,  Howard  or 
clustered,  and  red  potatoes,  are  for  fodder. 


Hence  Surinamine  (also  -ina),  Chem.  an  alka 
loid  supposed  to  be  contained  in  Surinam  bark. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem,  Org.  Bodies  290  Of  Surinamina. 
This  alkali  was  discovered  in  1824,  by  M.  Overduin,  in  the 
bark  of  the  Geoffroya  Surinamensis,  i8$a  W.  GREGORY 
Handbk.  Org.  Chem.  366  Surinamine  and  Jamaicine  axe 
two  alkaloids,  found  in  Geoffrcea  Surinatnensis  and  G. 
inermis, 

t  Suring,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.    [f.  SURE  v.  +  -ING  1.] 
Betrothal. 
153°  PALSGR.  278/2  Suryng  in  mary&getw/iaticeaiHfSf 

Suringer;  see  SUBGEONER. 

t  Surintendent,  sb.  and  a.  Obs.  Also  8  -ant. 

[ad.  F.  surintendant :  see  SUR-  and  INTENDANT.] 

=  SUPERINTENDENT  sb.  and  a. 

1663  GERBIER  Counsel  a  4,  Your  Surintendents  of  Build 
ings.  1690  TEMPLE  Ess.t  Heroic  Virtue  ii.  Wks.  1720  I. 
203  A  Surintendant,  sent  more  immediately  from  Court  to 
inspect  the  Course  of  Affairs.  1709  MRS.  MANLEY  Secret 
Mem.(i-]2o)  III.  165  Another  Sur-lntendant  of  the  royal 
Revenue,  a  1721  PRIOR  Dial,  betiv.  Charles  fy  Clenard 
Wks.  1907  II.  216  The  Surintendants  and  Customers  that 
keep  the  Register. 

c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  i.  xxxv.  (1650)  57  There  is  a  surin- 
tendent  Counsell  often. 

So  f  Snrinte  ndence  (only  in  Fr.  form  -ance), 
fSnrinte'ndency  =  SUPERINTENDENCE,  -ENCT. 

1650  COWLEY  Let.  28  May,  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  347  In  this 
distress  of  the  Finances  Monsieur  Demery  is  dead,  and 
Monsieur  D'avaux,  who  was  joined  with  him  in  the  Sunn- 
tendency  has  quitted  the  Charge.  1692  C.  O'K[F.LLV]  Ma- 
carix  Excidium  in  Narratives  Contests  IreL  (Camden)  77 
The  surintendency  of  all  affairs,  both  civil  and  military. 
1744  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  W.  Montagu  12  June, 
The  surintendance  of  all  public  diversions. 

Surion,  -oune,  obs.  forms  of  SURGEON. 

Surkney  :  see  SUCKENY,  smock. 

Surkot,  -k.ots,  obs.  forms  of  SURCOAT, 

Surlepes,  variant  of  SERELEPES  Obs. 

Surlily  (s£>ulili),  adv.  [f.  SURLY  +  -LY  2.]  In 
a  surly  manner,  f  a.  Imperiously,  haughtily.  Obs. 
b.  With  gloomy  ill-humour  or  churlish  morose- 
ness. 

1611  COTCR.,  Orgueillensement)  proudly,  surlily,  scorne- 
fully,  arrogantly.  1651  H.  MORE,  fna1  Las/tin  Enthus.  Tri.t 
etc.  (1656)  To  Rdr.  8  Quando  ego  nou  euro  tnum,  ne  euro. 
meutn,  is  but  surlily  said  of  the  old  man  in  the  Comedy, 
1659  GAUDEN  Slight  Healers  (1660)  67  It  is  superciliously 
yea  very  surlily  spoken,  to  persons  much  better  every  way 
then  themselves,  Stand  by,  we  are  holier  than  you.  a  17^00 
EVELYN  Diary  29  June  1688,  [The  Seven  Bishops]  denied 
to  pay  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  (Hales,  who  us'd  them 
very  surlily)  any  fees.  1711  Vind.  Sacheverell  81  The  good 
Man.. sat  very  surlily  pious,  a  1774  GOLDSM.  tr.  Scarron's 
Com.  Ro»iattce(iTj5)  II.  77, 1  immediately  demanded  of  the 
slave  where  he  was  :  he  surlily  answered,  that  wherever  he 
was,  it  was  not  for  me.  1837  LYTTON  E.Maltrav.  \.  i,  ^You 
can't  miss  your  way  well,'  said  the  man,  surlily  :  '  the  lights 
will  direct  you.'  ita|HA'rwJUtD.£<WfVCfV£  World  16  '  Come, 
Florence  '  said  Tollemache,  surlily,  '  let  us  get  home.' 

Surliness  (szrilines).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
Surly  character,  condition,  or  manner,  fa.  Im- 
periousness.  haughtiness,  arrogance.  Obs.  b. 
Gloomy  ill-humour,  churlish  moroseness. 

1587  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Jnst.  iv.  i.  §  16  margin tf  The 
surlinesse  of  some  by  reason  of  pride,  and  a  vaine  opinion  of 
their  owne  holines.  1593  BILSON  Govt.  Chr.  Ch.  389  To 
ouer-rule  Christian  princes  and  Churches  with  greater  surii- 
nes  than  ever  did  Patriarke  or  Pope.  1603  HOLLAND 
Plutarch's  Mor.  128  A  kinde  of  froward  surlinesse  hardly  to 
be  pleased.  1644  MILTON  Arcop.  (Arb.)  36  To..molline  the 
Spartan  surlinesse  with  his  smooth  songs  and  odes.  1691 
HARTCLIFFE  Virtues  164  That  we  fall  not  upon  either  of  the 
extremes,  base  Submission,  or  Surliness.  1700  DRYDEN  Pal. 
<V  Arc.  n.  192  None  greets;  for  none  the  Greeting  will  re- 
turn ;  But  in  dumb  Surliness,  each  arm'd  with  Care  His  Foe 
profest,  as  Brother  of  the  War.  1747  RICHARDSON  Clarissa 
(1810)  I.  xliii.  328  How  shall  I  stand  the  questions  of  some, 
the  set  surliness  of  others?  1831  SCOTT  Cast.  Dang,  xix, 
The  surliness  which  has  replaced  their  wonted  courtesy  of 
manners.  1879  SEGUIN  Black  For.  ii.  38  This  independence 
of  character  does  not  produce  any  surliness  of  manner  in  the 
Black  Forest  peasantry- 

t  Surling.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [app.  f.  SuBLY,.on 
the  (false)  analogy  of  lordly ^  lordling.]  A  surly 
fellow. 

1605  CAMDEN  Rem.,  Anagr.  157  As  for  these  sowre  surl- 
ings,  they  are  to  be  commended  to  Sieur  Gaulard. 

Surloin  :  see  SIRLOIN. 

Surly  OyMli),<7.  Also6-li,  7 -lie, -ley.  [Altered 
spelling  of  SIRLY  a.] 

f  1.  ?  Lordly,  majestic.  Obs.  rare. 

1566  DRANTtr.  Horace \Sat.  \.  ii.  Bjb,  How  he  doth  decke, 
and  dighte  His  surlye  corps  in  rytche  aray. 

t  2.  Masterful,  imperious ;  haughty,  arrogant, 
supercilious.  Obs. 

ci57i  I.  B.  in  Gascoigne  Posits  (i?j$\  The  sauerie  sappes 
in  Gascoignes  Flowers  that  are, . .  Could  not  content  the 
surly  for  their  share,  Ne  cause  them  once  to  yeeld  him 
thankes  therefore.  1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  4, 
I  bave  not  shoun  mi  self  so  surli  towards  mi  inferiors.  1579 
SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  July  203  Sike  syrlye  sbepheards. 
[Glosse]  Surly,  stately  and  prowde.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Engl. 
Poesie  in.  xxiv.  (Arb.)  299  With  the  great  personages  his 
egals  to  be  solemne  and  surly,  with  meaner  men  pleasant 
and  popular.  1601  SHAKS.  Tivel.  N.  n.  v.  163  Be  opposite 
with  a  kinsman,  surly  witb  seruants.  i68a  DRYDEN  Medal 
311  The  surly  Commons  shall  respect  deny.  1697  —  "&& 
Past.  ix.  6  When  the  grim  Captain  inasurly  Tone  Cnesout, 
pack  up  ye  Rascals,  and  be  gone.  1726  POPE  Odyss.  xxm. 
50  Stern  as  the  surly  lion  o'er  his  prey. 


per 
Us- 


SURMA. 

t  b.  as  adv.  Obs. 

1602  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  i.  iii.  21  Against  the  Capitoll  I  met  a 
Lyon,  Who  glaz'd  vpon  me,  and  went  surly  by,  Without 
annoying  me.  1693  R.  LYDE  Ace.  Retaking '  Friend's  Adv.' 
10  Those  that  carried  themselves  most  surly  towards  me. 

3.  Churlishly   ill-humoured ;    rude   and    cross ; 
'gloomily   morose'    (J.).      Said   of    persons    (or 
animals),  or  their  actions  or  attributes. 

1670  RAY  Prov.  208  As  surly  as  a  butchers  dog.     1677 
OTWAY  Cheats  of  Scapin  \.  i,  Thou  art  as  surly  as  if  thou 
really  couldst  do  me  no  good.    1721  DEFor.CW.  7ack(i^o) 
7  Captain  Jack. .a  surly,  ill-looked  rough  boy,  had  not  a 
word  in  his  mouth  that  savoured  either  of  good  manners, 
or  good  humour.     1757  SMOLLETT  Reprisal  i.  i,  Commend 
me  to  the  blunt  sincerity  of  the  true  surly  British  mastiff. 
1770   GOLDSM.   Des.   Vill.   105  Nor  surly  porter  stands  in 
guilty  state.     1807  CRABBE  Par.   Reg.  HI.  245  And  surly 
beggars  cursed  the  ever-bolted  door.     1840  DICKENS  Old  C.    , 
Shop  xvi,  A   surly,   grumbling   manner.      1865    KINGSLEY    j 
Hereiv.  xix,  A  surly  voice  asked  who  was  there.    1884  F.  M.    j 
CRAWFORD  Rom.  Singer  ix.  I.  187  Dry  throats  make  surly 
answers,  as  the  proverb  says. 

b.  as  sb.  {quasi  proper  name),  nonce-use. 

1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Random  v,  Well,  well,  old  surly,., 
thou  art  an  honest  fellow. 

4.  Jig.   from  2  and  3  :  f  '  Imperious ',  stern  and 
rough  (obs.)',  (of  soil,  etc.)  obstinate,  refractory, 
intractable  ;  (of  weather,  etc.)  rough  and  gloomy, 
threatening  and  dismal. 

c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  Ixxi,  You  shall  heare  the  surly  sullen 
bell  Giue  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled  From  this  vile 
world.  1646  G.  DANIEL  Poems  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  69  The 
Lawes  Of  Surly  fate.  1654  TUCKNEY  Death  Disarmed  24 
Seneca  according  to  his  surly  stoical  principle  would  per 
suade  himself,  .that  it  is  ill  to  desire  death.  i66z  R.  MATHEW 
Unl.  Alch.  §  86. 120  Surly  griefs,  as  Sciatica  and  Gout  in  the  ! 
feet,  a  1668  LASSELS  Voy.  Italy  (1698)  I.  46  Our  horses  ! 
eased  us,  the  ascent  not  bein^  so  surly  as  we  expected.  1693 
EVELYN  De  la  Quint.  Comft.  Card.  II.  195  In  a  surly  Season. 
1696  PRIOR  To  the  King  after  Discov.  Conspiracy  70  By 
sounding  Trumpets,  mark,  and  surly  Drums,  When  William 
to  the  open  Vengeance  comes.  1697  DRVDEN  I'irg.  Georg.  \. 
154  Before  the  surly  Clod  resists  the  Rake.  1733  W.  KLLIS 
Chiltern  fy  Vale  Farm,  n  Their  surly  Clay  Grounds.  1784 
BURNS  Man  made  to  Mourn  i.  Chill  November's  surly  blast. 
1871  R.  KLLIS  Catullus  Ixiii.  16  The  surly  salt  seas.  1881 
C.  WHITEHEAD  Hops  19  Where  the  marls  on  the  chalk  are 
somewhat  less  surly  and  intractable.  1901  Munsey*s  Mag. 
(U.  S.)  XXIV.  796/1  The  straight,  flat,  surly  clouds. 

5.  Comb.,    as    surly-browed,    -sounding    adjs. ; 
surly-boots  [cf.  lazy-boots,  sly-boots],  an  appella-    i 
tion  for  a  surly  person  ;  f  surly-borne  a.,  haughty 
in  bearing  or  demeanour. 

1710  Fanattck  Feast  12  Old  *SurIy- Boots.. threw  off  his 
Cloak.    zStj  COMBE  Syntax,  Picturesque  \x\\i  When  Surly- 
boots  yawn'd  wide,  and  spoke.    1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  fy  Cr,  n.  iii.    ; 
249  Vliss.  If  he  were  proud.    Diom.  Or  couetous  of  praise.    ! 
yliss.  I,  or  *surley  borne,     a  1618  SYLVESTER  Panaretns 
1373  So  swelling-proud;  so  *surly-brow'd  the  while.  1833!'. 
HOOK  Parson's  Dan.  in.  i,  The  *surly-sounding  mandate. 

Surly,  obs.  form  of  SURELY. 

II  Surma,  soorma  (sfiauma).  E.  Ind.  Also  [7 
surmee,]  9  -meh,  -md,  soorma,  -ee.  [a.  Urdu  = 
Pers.  t^j^t  surma(Ji}.'\  A  black  powder  consisting 
of  sulphide  of  antimony  or  of  lead,  used  by  Indian 
women  for  staining  the  eyebrows  and  eyelids. 

[1687  A.  LovELLtr.  Thevenot's  Trav.  i.  56  They  [jc.Turk. 
ish  women]  paint  their  Eye-brows  and  Eye-lids  with  a 
blackish  colour,  which  they  call  Sttriitee.}  1819  T.  HOPE 
Artastiisius(iS?o)  II.  in.  59  A  pair  of  eye-;,  .were  not  deemed 
to  possess  all  their  requisite  powers,  until  framed  in  two 
black  cases  of  surmeh.  iSao  T.  S.  HUGHES  Trav.  Sicily  I. 
ix.  255  Their  eyebrows,  .tinged  with  surme.  1837  ROYLE 
Ant:''/.  Hindoo  Med.  100  With  it  \sc.  sulphuret  of  antimony], 
I  believe,  is  frequently  confounded  the  sulphuret  of  lead, 
which,  in  Northern  India,  is  called  so^rmee .  .and  used  as  a 
substitute  for  the  former.  1896  Month  May  33  Henna  for 
her  nails,  kohl  and  soorma  for  her  eyes.  1913  tgtk  Cent. 
May  906  Shams-ud-Uin  blackened  the  edges  of  my  eyelids 
with  '.urma  (antimony). 

Surmaia,  Surmark,  var.  SYRM.EA,  SIRMARK. 

Surmaster  (svum&stdi).  [f.  SUB-  =  SUPER- 
6  a  +  MASTER  sb.1]  The  title  of  the  second  master 
at  St,  Paul's  School,  London. 

£•1511  COLET  in  Archaeologid  LXII.  230  Twoo  techers 
«rpetuall  oon  callid  ttie  Maister,  and  that  other  callid  the 
Jssher  or  surmaister.  1744  Gen.  F.ven.  Post  No.  1658,  Mr. 
Thickness,  Chaplain  of  S*.  Pauls  School  was  chosen  Sur- 
Master  of  the  said  School.  1886  Athenxum  17  Apr.  521  2 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Lupton,  sur-mastcr  of  St.  Paul's  School. 
1889  Pauline  VIII.  8  The  Surmaster,  on  behalf  of  his  col 
leagues  and  the  school,  accepted  the  gift. 

Surmatch  :  see  SUB-. 

Surme,  -mee,  -meh  :  see  SURMA. 

Surment,  Surmet,  var.  SURKMKNT,  SUMMIT. 

Surmia,  var.  SYUM.V.A. 

Surmisable  (swnwrzab'l),  a.  Also  surmise- 
able,  [f.  SUUMISE  v.  +  -ABLE.]  That  may  bcsur- 
mUcd  ;  conjecturable,  supposablc. 

1817  KEATINGE  Trav.  I.  186  The  name  nr^a/;',  besides  the 
importance  of  its  surmiseaMc  radical,  gives  much  scope  for 
important  deductions  in  its  affinity.,  with  the  aravaL  1862 
CARLYLE  Frcdk.  Gt.  xiv.  viii.  Should  Prince  Karl,  as  is  sur 
misable,  make  new  attempts  there.  1875  POSTF,  Gaius  i. 
Introd.  21  Ail  systems  of  law. .contain  many  provisions 
which  are  hardly  surmisable  by  any  but  professional  lawyers. 

Surmisal  (flumatall).  Now  rare.  [f.  as  prec. 

+  -AL  5.]   •=  SURMISE  sb. 

1641  MILTOM  Ck.  Gm>t.  n.  Intro*!.,  From  this  needlesse 
surmisaU  I  shall  hope  to  d  Us  wade  the  intelligent.,  auditor. 
1657  North's  Plutarch  (1676)  Add,  Lives  40  AH  the  aforesaid 
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cavils,  .are.. founded  on  bare  surmlsals  and  forged  stories. 
1676  GLANVILL  Jtss.  Philos.  -V  Ke/ig.  iv.  i  Those  unkind  sur- 
misals  concerning  natural  Wisdom.  1894  Westm.  Gaz,  27 
Dec.  7/2  If  this  surmisat  be  erroneous. 

Surmisant  (s»jm3rzant).  noncc-wd.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ANT  l,  after  informant.'}  A  surmiser. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  VI.xIv.  62  He  meant  no  reflec 
tion  upon  her  Ladyship's  informants,  or  rather  surntisunts 
(as  he  might  call  them). 

Surmise  (swmai'z,  sz/'-imaiz),  sb.  Also  5-6 
-myse,  (6  -raies,  7  Anglo- Ir.  -mishe),  6-8  -mize. 
[a.  AF.,OF.  surmise  jVbl.zb.  t.surmettre;  see  next.] 

fl.  Law.  A  formal  allegation  or  information; 
spec,  in  Eccl.  Law,  the  allegation  in  the  libel.  Obs. 

1451  K  oils  of  Par  It.  V.  218/2  That  averment,  .may  be 
hadde.  .for  every  partie..  to  have  or  enjoye  any  of  the 
premisses,  by  theire  surmyse  that  the  seid  Londes.  .were 
yeven  or  graunted  for  other  Londes  [etc.].  1455  Ibid.  334/1 
That  al  suche  persones..uppon  whom  any  suche  surmyse  is 
made,  so  that  it  be  thought  by  the  Justicez.  .afore  whome 
suche  surmyses  is  hadde,  that  suche  surmyse  is  trewe  and 
not  doon  of  malice,  remayne  and  abyde  yn  youre  prisone. 
1481  Cov.  Leet  Bk.  473  A  surmyse  made  to  my  lorcle  prynce 
of  diuerse  Iniuryes  don  by  hym  &  oi>er  persones.  1485  Rolls 
of  Par  it.  VI,  327/1  The  said  John  Calcote  the  Fader,  by  an 
untrue  surmyse  made  unto  King  Edward  the  fourth.. was 
appeched  of  high  Treason.  1534  Star  Chamber  Cases 
(Selden)  II.  317  That  the  seid  henry,  .exhybyt  one  other 
byll  of  surmyse  for  the  premyssez  in  to  thekynges  Courte  of 
Chauncery.  1595  Expos.  Terms  Laiu  s.  v.  Ley,  In  cases  of 
secrecie  where  the  plaintife  cannot  proue  the  surmise  of  his 
suit  by  any  deed  or  open  acte.  1713  GIBSON  Codex  1071/2 
Prohibition  may  be  granted  upon  a  Collateral  Surmise: 
That  is,  upon  a  Surmise  of  some  Fact  or  Matter  not  appear 
ing  in  the  Libel. 

f2.  An  allegation,  charge,  imputation;  esp.  a 
false,  unfounded,  or  unproved,  charge  or  allegation. 
Obs.  (in  later  use  merged  in  4). 

1531  ELVOT  Gov.  it.  xi,  In  them  that  be  constante  is  neuer 
mistrust  or  suspition,  nor  any  surmise  or  iuell  reporte  can 
withdrawe  them  from  their  affection.  £1540  tr.  Pol.  Vcrg. 
Eng.  Hist.  (Camden  No.  29)  38  After  being  reserved  ix. 
monthes  for  that  cause,  and  her  surmise  founde  false,  she 
was  burned.  1563  Homilies  n.  Almsdeeds  in.  (1640)  166  It 
is  the  crafty  surmize  of  the  divell  to  perswade  us  it  1577 
HARRISON  England  n.  xi.  [xviii,]  (1877)  i.  296  They  wage 
one  poore  man  or  other,  to  become  a  bodger,  and  thereto  get 
him  a  licence  vpon  some  forged  surmise.  158*  T.  CART- 
WRIGHT  in  Nicolas  Mem.  Sir  C.  Hatton  (1847)  304  The 
slanderous  surmise  of  my  disloyalty  to  her  Majesty  s  estate. 
1600  HOLLAND  Lity  xxvm.  xl.  699^,  I  shall  incurre  the 
sinister  opinion  and  surmise  of  two  things.  aiteoContfmfi. 
Hist.  Irel.  (Ir.  Arcrueol.Soc.)  II.  180  The  subdellegation  of 
the  provincial!  councell  of  Vlster  by  the  surmishcs  of  My 
Lord  Primal. 

3.  (A)  suspicion.  Obs.  or  merged  in  4. 

1509  HAWKS  Past,  Pleas,  xx.  (Percy  Soc.)  94  Demeane  you 
so  that  in  no  wyse  No  man  perceyve  of  your  love  surmyse. 
1567  MAPLET^rr.  Forest  105  Without  any  surmise  orsuspect 
had  of  his  part  of  any  such  kind  of  dece'ipt.  1643  MILTON 
Divorce  16  Let  him  not  put  her  away  for  the  nicer  surmise 
of  Judaicall  uncleannes.  1719  YOUNG  Dusiris  iv.  i,  Was 
ever  man  thus  left  to  dreadful  thought.  And  all  the  horrors 
of  a  black  surmise  I  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolplw 
xxx,  There  was  something  so  extraordinary  in  her  being  at 
this  castle,,  .that  a  very  painful  surmise  arose  concerning 
her  character.  [i86aLi>.  IJnoucnAM.Z?nY.Gwj/.iv.62,Inever 
even  have  heard  a  surmise  against  the  purity  of  members.] 
fb.  A  'suspicion',  slight  trace  (0/"  something). 

1586  A.  DAY  Engl.  Secretorie  i.  (1625)  141  So  much  as  any 
surmize  of  that  whereof  I  haue  beene  thereby  aduertised. 
1595  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  in.  Iviii,  Glad  to  finde  the  least  sur 
mise  of  rest.  1736  Col.  Rec.  Pcnnsyh:  IV.  141  Avoid  every 
Surmise  of  acting  otherwise  than  the  most  dutiful  Subjects 
1837  CAHLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  in.  it.  vii,  Some  faintest  ineffectual 
surmise  of  mercy. 

4.  An  idea  formed  in  the  mind  (and,  often,  ex 
pressed)  that  something  may  be  true,  but  without 
certainty  and  on  very  slight  evidence,  or  with  no 
evidence ;  a  conjecture. 

1594  HOOKER  Keel.  Pol.  i.  viii.  §  3  Surmises  and  sleight 
probabilities  will  not  serue.  1670  luLTOM  Hist.  Eng.  i.  5 
The  rest,  as  his  giving  name  to  the  He  or  ever  landing 
heer,  depends  altogether  upon  late  surmises.  1748  Ansons 
I'oy.  ii,  xiii.  270  This  appeared,  by  the  event,  to  be  an  ill- 
grounded  surmise.  1817  KEATS  .SVx«.,  Chapman's  If  outer 
13  All  his  men  Look'd  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise. 
1860  TVNDAI.L  Glac.  \\.  xiii.  206  Another  early  surmise  was 
..that  the  glacier  slid  along  its  bed.  1878  KARLE  PhiloL 
Engl.  Tongue  v.  Postscr.  (1870)  253  Home  Tooke  was,  I  be 
lieve,  the  first  to  throw  out  tins  surmise. 
b,  in  generalized  use. 

1590  H.  R.  Defiance  to  Fortune  G  4,  He  was  not  assured 
whether  he  spake  vpon  surmise,  or  that  he  had  some  secret 
knowledge  of  his  loue  to  Susania.     1597  SHAKS.  2  Hot.  II', 
i.  iii.  33  Coniecture,  Expectation,  and  Surmise  Of  Aydes  in- 
certaine,  should  not  be  admitted.    1700  DRVDEN  Pal.  .V  A  re. 
ii.  486  Suspicions,  and  Fantastical  Surmise.    1817  JAS.  MILL 
Brit.  India  v.  iv.    II.  453  Allegations  which,  if  they  had 
general  surmise . .  in  their  favour,  were  unsupported  by  parti 
cular  facts.    1878  KROWNISC  La  Saisiaz  262  The  knowledge 
that  I  am,  and,  since  I  am,  can  recognize  What  to  me  is  pain 
and  pleasure  :  this  is  sure,  the  rest— surmise.     191*  f'»£. 
Hist.  Rev.  Oct.  821  Surmise  has  often  to  supply  the  lack  of 
knowledge. 

f5.  The  formation  of  an  idea  in  the  mind  ;  con 
ception,  imagination,  Obs. 

1591  WARNER  Alt'.  Eng.  vn.  xxxvii.  (1612)  180  That  Ver- 
men  that  hath  reason,  and  his  ownc  defects  espies  Doth 
seeme  to  haue  a  soulc,  at  least  doth  thriue  by  such  surmics. 
1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  1579  Being  from  the  feeling  of  her  own 
gnefe  brought,  By  deep  surmise  of  others  detriment.     >597 
HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixv.  1 15  Pretending  that  thecrosse.  .is 
not  by  them  apprehended  alone,  but  hath  in  tbeir  secret  sur 
mise  or  conceipt  a  reference  to  the  person  of  our  Lord  lesus 


SURMISE. 

Christ.     1637  MILTON  I.ycidas  153  For  so  to  interpose  a 
little  ense,  Let  our  frail  thoughts  dally  with  false  surmise. 

Surmise  (.szumarz),  v.  Also  5-6  surmyse, 
(^  sirmyse,  sormyse,  6  sormise',  6-7surmyze, 
6-S  surmize.  [I.  AF.,  OF.  surmis-e,  pa.  pple. 
of  stirmetlrc  to  accuse  :  see  SUBMIT  and  cf.  prec. 
nnd  SURPRISE  v.~\ 

f  1.  trans.  To  put  upon  some  one  as  a  charge  or 
accusation  ;  to  charge  on  or  upon,  allege  against  a 
person  ;  spec,  in  Lawt  to  submit  as  a  charge  or 
information,  allege  formally.  Obs. 

c  1400  Beryn  3665  His  owne  fawte,  &  his  owne  wrong,  On 
beryn  he  hath  surmysid.  1473  WARKW.  Chron.  (Camden)  5 
Hurnfrey  Haward  and  other  aldermen  weie  are^ted,  and 
treasoune  surmysed  uppon  them.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  \V. 
1531)  98  Care  not  what  ony  persone  sayth,  suspecteth,  sur- 
miseth,  whysperethor  rowneth  of  ye  hereinerth.  <zi548HALL 
Chron.,  Hen.  VIII,  59  b,  The  straungiers.  .surmysed  a  com- 
playnt  againste  the  poore  carpenter,  a  1557  MRS.  M.  HASSET 
tr.  More' s  Treat.  Passion  M.'sWks.  1354/1  That  he  should 
.  .haue  heynous  crimes  surmysed  against  him. 
fb.  const,  clause  or  ace.  and  int. 

1467-8  in  O.rf.  S/ufi.  Si'C.  •}•  Lrgnl  Hist.  (1914)  IV.  217 
Where  it  is  surmysed  by  the  seid  bill  that  the  seid  William 
[etc.].  1480  Cm'.  Leet  Bk.  439  These  be  be  names  of  the 
ffeldes  bat  be  seid  Laurens  surmysed  sbuld  be  Comien  bat 
were  kept  seuerell.  1495  P.  WARBECK  Deciar.  in  Bacon 
Hen.  I'll  (1622)  151  My  mortall  Enemie  hath,  .falsely  sur 
mised  mee  to  bee  a  fayned  Person,  giuing  mee  Nick-names. 
1509-10  Act  i  Hen.  VIII,  c.  4  Preamble,  Enditementes  for 
offenses  surmysed  to  be  doone  contrarye  to  the  same  Statutes. 
1:1589  in  Horsey  s  Trav.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  App.  318  Hierom 
Horssey  and  one  Anthony  Marshe  surmised  to  the  Counsaill 
that  the  agent  had  written  treason  against  the  State, 
t  o.  after  as. 

1464  Cov.  Leet  Bk.  323  We.  .maruayllyng  sretely.  .of  your 
surTrance..yf  it  be  as  is  surmysid.  1518  MORE  Dytiloge  I. 
Wks.  no/i  Thinkinge.  .that.  .Luther  saied  not  so  euyll  as 
is  surmised  vpon  him.  1565  JEWEL  A'c//.  Harming  i.  4 
Neyther  dooe  wee  refuse  your  fantasies  bicanse  they  be 
Catholike,  as  you  surmise.  1623  in  A'.  Shaks.  Soc.  Trans. 
(1885)  507  As  in  the  said  bill  is  falsely  surmised, 
t  d.  absol.  To  make  allegations. 

1518  ROY  Kcife  me  (Arb.)  32  Wherfor  agaynst  vs  they  will 
nowe  surmyse  Seynge  that  gone  is  the  masse. 

t  e.  pregnantly.    To  allege   falsely  or  ground- 
lessly.  Obs. 

1477  HEN.  VII  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  I.  20  The  grete 
malice.. as  she  shewed  lately  in  sending  hider  of  a  fayned 
boye,  surmising  him  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  Due  of 
Clarence.  1530  in  W.  H.  Turner  .W.  Rec.  O.tford  ( i  S3o)  88 
M.  Burton  saithe  the  article  is  surmysed  and  nothynp  trew. 
ff.  To  accuse,  charge  (a  person)  with.  rart~l. 

a  1485  FoRTKSCL'E  IVks.  (1869)  499  Sir  James  of  Audeley. . 
which  was  surmised  with  the  gettinge  of  the  said  Phillipe. 
f  g.  ?  To  impugn.  Ol>.'.  rare~*. 

1609  ALEX.  HUME  Admon.  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  180  Persuading 
them  that  it  wes  the.  .defence  of  treu  religioun  (then  sur 
mysed  by  the  Earles  of  Huntlie,  Errol,  and  Angous)  that  he 
intended. 

1 2.  To  devise,  plan,  contrive,  esp.  falsely  or 
maliciously.  Chiefly  const,  inf.  Obs. 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Picas.  (Percy  Soc.)  3  As  was  the  guyse 
.  .Of  the  poetes  olde,  a  tale  to  surmyse,  To  cloke  the  tnithe 
of  their  infirmitie.  1549-61  STERNHOUD  &  H.  Ps.  xxvii.  14 
They  surmise  against  me  still  false  witnesse  to  depose. 
1567  Gtiiit  tr  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  152  The  Jewis  did..euer 
mair  surmyse,  With  vnkyndnes  to  keill  me.  1632  LITHGOW 
Trav.  v.  198  All  I  surmise  Is  shrewdly  stopt. 

f3.  To  suppose,  imagine  (that  a  thing  is  so) ;  to 
expect.  Obs. 

1500  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Fotys(\yio)  104  Alexander.. all  the 
worlde  subdued  as  1  surmise.  1572  Act  14  Kli:.  c.  12  9  1 
The  said  Acte  hathe  not.. brought  the  good  Eftecte  that 
then  was  hoped  and  surmysed.  1578  H.  WOTTOH  Courtlit 


„ .ay  friends,  whose  prosp  r 

..to  be  cast  away  From  Heaven's  regard,  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  Xl.  340  Surmise  not  then  His  presence  to  these  narrow 
bounds  confin'd  Of  Paiadise  or  Eden.  1725  POPE  Odyss. 
iv.  995  'Tis  impious  to  surmize,  the  pow'rs  <Ii\ine  To  ruin 
doom  the  Jove-descended  line. 

fb.  To   form  an  idea    of,   conceive,  imagine. 
Also  absol.  Obs. 

1586  A.  DAV  Engl.  Secretorie  i.  (1625)  43  It  is  incredible 
to  thinke,  and  vnpossible  to  bee  surmised . .  how  detestable 
hath  bcene  the  originall  progression,  .of  his  most  wicked.. 
life.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  W,  ill.  ii.  347  So  get  thee  gone, 
that  I  may  know  my  greefe,  Tis  but  surmiz'd,  whiles  thou 
art  standing  by.  1602  —  Ham.  \\.  ii.  108,  I  haue  a  daughter 

Who  in  her  Dutie  and  Obedience,  rnarke,  Hath  giuen  me 
this  :  now  gather,  and  surmise. 

t4.  To  suspect.   Obs. 

1571  CAMPION  Hist.  Irel.  ll.  ix.  (1633)  Ip8  Him  they  sur 
mized  to  keepc  a  Kalender  of  all  their  doings.  1617  Mo»Y- 
SON  /tin.  I.  236  If  this  discourse  makes  any  surmise  that  we 
did  some  things  against  our  conscience  while  wee  liued  in 
this  Monastery. 

b.  To  give  an  inkling  of,  hint.  ranr". 

1820  RANKKN  Hist.  Promt*  VIII.  i.  vi.  250  There  were 
state  secrets  which  he  never  surmised  to  them. 

5.  To  form  a  notion  that  the  thing  in  question 
may  be  so,  on  slight  grounds  or  without  proof;  to 
infer  conjectural ly.  Const,  obj.  cl.  or  simple  obj. 

1700  DRYDEN  Sigismondti  «r  Guise.  171  What  Thoughts 
he  had  beseems  not  me  to  say,  Though  some  surmise  he 
went  to  fast  and  pray.  1768  H.  WALPOI.E  Hist.  Doubts  59 
Such  omissions  cannot  but  induce  us  to  surmise  that  Henry 
had  never  been  certain  of  the  deaths  of  the  princes.  1817 
JA-S.  MILL  Brit.  India  v.  viii.  1 1. 629  The  Governor-General 
surmised  a  circumstance,  which  always  seems  to  have 


SURMISED. 

animated  him  to  peculiar  severity.  1835  I.  TAYLOR  Spir. 
Despot,  iii.  94  Whatever  the  Jewish  nation  might  surmise 
or  know  concerning  a  future  life.  1871  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Cong.  IV.  xvii.  83  Is  it  going  too  far  to  surmise  that  during 
William's  Lenten  pilgrimage  to  Caen,  it  was  fully  arranged 
who  should  be  the  next  to  fill  the  throne  of  Augustine? 
b.  absol,  or  intr. 

iBzo  KEATS  Cap  $•  Bells  vii.  Show  him  a  garden,  and  with 
speed  no  less,  He'll  surmise  sagely  of  a  dwelling  house. 
1878  BROWNING  La  Saisiaz  160  Can  I  know,  who  but  sur 
mise?  1906  BEATRICE  HWV.\DW  Scholar's  Dau.  xi.  220  We 
were  only  surmising.  It  was  stupid  of  me  to  begin  it. 

T"  6.  ?  To  take  up  into  itself.   Obs.  rare~l. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  y.  70  This  coate  [of  the  ven 
tricle]  first  receiueth  and  surmiseth,  all  the  Veynes,  Arteries, 
and  sinewes  that  are  reached  to  the  ventricle. 

Surmised    srjmai-zd),  ppl.a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ED1.] 

fl.  Submitted  as  a  charge  or  information  to  a 
court  of  law  ;  charged  upon  or  alleged  against 
some  one  ;  more  generally,  alleged,  supposed.  Obs. 

1530  Sel.  Cases  Star  Chamber  fSelden)  II.  49  Thanswere 
of  Elys  abbott  of  Croxston  to  the  surmysed  byll  of  com- 
pleynt  of  John  Molshoo.  1531  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select. 
Rec.  Oxford  (1880)  102  Under  the  pretence  of  that  sur- 
mysyd  new  graunt.  1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  vi.  i  He 
was  charged  with  the  slaunder  of  a  surmysed  crime.  1633 
HEYWOOD  Eng.  Trav.  iv.  Wks.  1874  IV.  73,  I  shall  doubt- 
lesse  acquit  my  selfe  Of  this  surmised  murder.  1649  in  Def. 
Rights  .5-  PHviledgcs  Univ.  Oxf.  (1690)  17  Before  the  lime 
of  the  grant  of  those  surmised  charters  to  the  City  of  Oxford. 

f2.  Devised  falsely,  feigned.  Obs. 

1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  $  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  16  This  is 
trewe  hy>tory,  &  no  surmysed  fable. 

f3.   Imagined,  supposed,  fancied.   Obs. 

1578  H.  WOTTON  Courtlie  Controv.  237  Some  surmised 
coutentation  receyued  in  dreaming.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl. 
Pol.\.  Ixvii.  §  i  That  his  Flesh  is  meate,  and  his  Bloud 
drinke,  not  by  surmised  imagination,  but  truely.  1602  J. 
MANNINGHAM  Diary  (Camden)  63  He.  .entreated  the  sur 
mised  assured  gent,  to  hold  his  cardes  till  he  returned. 

4.   Inferred  conjecturally. 

1860  GEN*.  P.  THOMSON  Aitdi  Alt.  cii.  III.  5  We  are  not 
to  sit  down  under  surmised  dishonour.  1879  ToDHUNTER 
Alcestis  109  Beckoning  me  From  the  bare  known  to  a  sur 
mised  beyond.  1899  GARVIE  Ritschlian  Theol.  viii.  §  6.  257 
Love  is  directed  for  the  furtherance  of  the  recognised  or 
surmised  purpose  which  another  sets  himself. 

Sur  miser  (swmiarzai).  Also  6  surmowser, 
-mysar,  7  Anglo-  Ir.  -misher.  [f.  as  prec,  +  -ER  l.j 
One  who  surmises. 

fl.  One  who  makes  allegations  or  charges  (esp. 
ill-founded  or  malicious)  against  some  one;  a  (false) 
accuser.  Obs. 

^1515  Cock  Lorelts  B,  (Percy  Soc.)  ii  Surmowsers,  yll 
thynkers,  and  make  brasers.  1543  UDAI.L  Rrasm.  Apoph. 
248  He  made  &  autorised  suche  surmisers  &  pickers  of 
quereles  to  bee  his  deputies.  1588-9  Reg.  Privy  Council 
Scot.  IV.  358  Surmysaris  and  forgearis  of  leyis,  1619  in 
Fortescne  Papers  (Camden)  78  The  burden  would  lye  upon 
them  as  upon  partiall  surmisers  and  promoters,  a  1660 
Contemp.  Hist.  Irel.  (Ir.  Archsol.  Soc.)  I.  142  Not  well 
understandinge  the  fetch  and  groundes  of  the  surmishers. 

2.  One  who  makes  a  surmise  or  conjecture  (esp. 
ill-founded)  ;  spec,  (with  qualifying  word,  as  evil) 
one  who  suspects  evil  of  another. 

1591  GREENE  Maiden's  Dr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  XIV.  313  The 
brainsicke  and  illiterate  surmisers,  That  like  to  Saints 
would  holy  bs  in  lookes.  1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  vni.  339 
Let  not  surmisers  thinke,  ambition  led  My  second  toyles, 
more  fiash-flowne  praise  to  wed.  1678  Lively  Oracles  ii. 
§  39,  I  should  first  desire  these  surmisers  to  point  out  the 
time  when,  and  the  persons  who  began  this  design.  1710 
PALMER  Proverbs  39  Evil  surmisers.  1843  NEWMAN  Lett. 
(1891)  II.  423  Tom  may  suspect  it  and  Copeland,  so  may 
Church  and  Marriott.  Indeed,  I  cannot  name  the  limit  of 
surmisers.  1883  G.  MACDONALD  Castle  Warlock  III.  iii.  49 
There  is  something  here  that  wants  looking  into  —  if  not  by 
an  old  surmiser,  yet  by  the  young  women  themselves  ! 

Surmiahe,  etc.,  obs.  Anglo-Ir.  f.  SURMISE,  etc. 

Surmising  (s^imai'zin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ING1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  SURMISE;  the 
framing  of  conjectures  ;  suspicion,  esp.  of  evil. 

1526  TINDALE  i  Tim.  vi.  4  Envie,  stryfe,  realinges,  evyil 
surmysinges,  supsrfluus  disputynges.  <r  1586  SIDNEY  Ar 
cadia  in.  (1629)  340  By  surmizings  of  his  owne  minding  to 
marre  their  fortunes,  a  1653  BINNING  Useful  Case  Consc.  \, 
(1693)  9  Surmisings,  whisperings  and  reports  of  others.  1828- 
43TYTLER  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  II.  184  James's  late  unjustifiable 
proceedings  .  .  had  occasioned  some  unquiet  surmisings  in  the 
minds  of  his  nobility. 

So  Surmi'sing///.  a.,  that  surmises;  suspecting, 
suspicious  ;  f  accusing  ;  aiming  at  (obs.). 

1535  TINDALE  Traty's  Test.  Wks.  (1573)  435/1  A  blynd 
monster  and  a  surmisyn?  beast,  fearyng  at  the  fall  of  euery 
leafe.  1601  WEEVER  Mirr,  Mart.  Diij,  My  life-surmising 
Bishops  swolne  in  rage,  .  .  Went  to  the  king. 


.  . 

i't,^.  Obs.  Also5-met;te,5-6-myt(te. 
[a.  AF.,  OF.  sur  metre  :  —  late  L.  supermittZre  (also 
suprd-\  in  med.L.  to  accuse,  f.  super-  SUPER-  2  + 
mitte're  to  put.] 

1.  trans.  To  charge,  impute  ;  to  allege,  suggest 
(often  falsely)  ;  =  SURMISE  v.  i. 

1411  RoUsofParlt.\\\.t>*pl\  The.  .Lord  the  Roos..com- 
pleyneth  hym  by  a  Bille,  surmettyng  on  the  same  Robert, 
that  he.  .dyd  assemble  greet  noumbre  of  men.  Ibid.  650/2 
The  matier  on  hym  surmetted  by  the  sayd  Bille.  1447 
Ibid.  V.  137/2  Certein  trespass  and  offens,  or  dettes  sur- 
mitted  to  be  don  or  due  to  theim.  1447  Shillingford  Lett. 
(Camden)  96  Such  Mayer  Baillirfs  and  Comminalte  as  thei 
surmytten  where  yn  the  saide  Citee.  c  1450-5  in  Oxf.  Stud. 
Soc.  4-  Legal  Hist.  (1914)  IV.  202  As  the  seid  suppliaunt 
hath  surmitted  by  his  bill.  1490  Plnmptott  Corr.  (Camden) 
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loi  The  same  Margrett  sayth,  that. .John  Scargiil..made 
such  wyll  of  the  same.. tenements,  &  other  premyses,.  .as 
is  surmytted  by  the  same  byll.  1503  Act  19  Hen.  VII*  c.  17 
Divers  persones.  .surmytted  a  Byll  in  the  parlement  holden 
at  Westminster.  1533-4  Act  25  Hen,  I7///,  c.  12  Sondry 
bokes.-Surmyttyng  and  puttyng  fourthe  the  same  false 
and  feyned  practyses. .to  be.,  true  myracles.  1537  CROM 
WELL  in  Merriman  Life  <$•  Lett,  (1902)  II.  104  You  may., 
declare  vnto  him,  howe  thinformacion..was  vntruly  sur 
mytted  vnto  him,  as  they  haue  themselfes  confessed. 

b.   =  SURMISE  v.  i  f  (const,  of}.  ran?-1. 

c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  CLII.  ii.  (MS.  Arch.  Seld.  B.  10) 
If.  127  Kyng  Philip.  .Somonde  Edwai-d  afore  him  to  appere 
Surmhtyng  him  of  Robry. 

2.   =  SURMISE  v.  3  b.  rarer-1. 

c  1570  Pride  %  Lowl.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  67  They  were  fantas- 
ticall,  imagined ;  Onely  as  in  my  dreame  I  dyd  surmit. 

t  Surmontant,  a,  Obs,  rar<r~l.    [a.  OF.  sur- 

montant^  pr.  pple.  of  surmonter  to  SURMOUNT.] 
Dominant,  superior. 

c  1400  tr.  Seer,  Secr.^  Gov.  Lordsh.  112  Whenne  [the  soul] 
ys  surmontant,  and  holdys  lordschipe  vpon  f»e  body. 

t  Surmouncy.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  4  sourmoun- 
cye.  [irfeg.  f.  SURMOUNT  +  -CY.]  Dominance, 
superiority. 

13. .  K.  Alis.  595  (Line,  Inn  MS.)  peay  is  round  and  signe- 
fiejj  He  schal  haue  J>e  sourmouncye  [Laud  MS.  seignorye] 
pat  is  round  J>e  myddallerd. 

Surmount  ( sz>imuu -nt) ,  v.  Also  4-6  sour-,  sor-, 
5  sirmount(e,  5-6  surmont(e,  6  -mownt,  St. 
-munt.  [a.  AF.,  OF.  surf/writer,  so(it}rmonter, 
mod.F.  surmonter  (=  Pr.  sobremontar.  It.  sor- 
montare),  ad.  med.L.  supermontdre  :  see  SUR-, 
SUPER-  2  and  MOUNT  v."\ 

fl.  trans.  To  rise  above,  go  beyond,  surpass. 
a.  in  quality,  attainment,  etc. :  To  excel,  be 
superior  to.  Obs. 

c  1369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Blaunchc  826  So  had  she  Sur- 
mountede  hem  al  of  beaute.  c  1385  —  L.  G,  Hr.  Prol.  123 
Comparison  may  noon  y-maked  bee  For  yt  surmounteth 
pleynly  alle  odoures.  1412-20  LYDG.  Ckron.  Troy  i.  3344  A 
stoon..pe  whiche..of  colour  surmounteth  euery  grene. 
c  1430  —  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  232  Holsom  and  glad  is 
the  memorye  Of  Crist  Jhesu  !  surmountyng  al  swetnesse. 
1508  D UNBAR  Gold.  Targe  260  O  reuerend  Chaucere,.  .Sur 
mounting  ewiry  long  terrestriall,  Alls  fer  as  Mayes  morow 
dois  mydnycht.  1531  ELVOT  Gov.  Proheme,  Whome,  I  be- 
seche  god,  ye  may  surmount  in  longe  life  and  perfect  felicitie. 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  x.  i  The  famous  auncestryes  Of  my 
most  dreaded  Soueraigne . .  By  which  all  earthly  Princes  she 
doth  farre  surmount.  1613  P\tB.CHA9Pftffri»raf*vm*U,  735 
In  Siluer,  Potozi  seemes  to  haue  surmounted  any  one  Mine 
of  the  World,  besides  those  of  new  Spaine.  1624  QUARLES 
Sion's  So'tn.  Poems  (1717)  347  See  how  Kings  Courts  sur 
mount  poor  Shepherds  Cells,  So  this,  the  pride  of  Solomon 
excels.  1667  DAVENANT  &  DRYDEN  Tempest  Pref.,  We  may 
satisfie  our  selves  with  surmounting  them  in  the  Scene,  and 
safely  leave  them  those  Trappings  of  Writing, .  .with  which 
they  adorn  the  Borders  of  their  Plays. 

t  b.  in  amount  or  magnitude :  To  exceed,  amount 
to  more  than,  be  greater  than.  Also,  to  pass 
beyond  (a  specified  point  or  amount)  ;  e.  g.  to  live 
beyond  (a  certain  age)  ;  to  spend  more  than  (one's 
income).  Obs. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troy  I  us  in.  1038  Som  so  ful  of  fur  ye  is 
anddespit,  That  it  sourmounteth  his  repressyoun.  £1374  — 
Boeth,  in,  pr.  viii.  (1868)  80  Mayst  bou  sourmounten  )?ise 
olifuntz  in  gretnesseor  wey5tofbody?  r  1489  CAXTON  Sonncs 
of  Aymon.  i.  37  How  hath  ye  euyl  thys  daye  surmounted  ye 
goode.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)228^  Aged  per- 
sones  that  hath  surmounted  and  passed  that  age.  1546  in 
Dugdale  Monast.  Anglic.  (1821)  III.  283/2  The  kinges 
maiesties  landes  doe  surmount  the  lands  of  the  said  John 
Norris  by  the  yearly  value  of  xljs.  xjd.  ob.  1570  Act  13 
Eliz.  c.  4  §  8  Yf  the  Landes.  .solde.  .do  surmount,  after  the 
Rate  and  Value  aforesaid,  the  Debt  and  Arrearages.  1570 
BUCHANAN  Admonition*  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  21  To  incur  the 
cryme  of  surmonting  my  priuat  estait.  1581  LAMBARDE 
Eiren.  n.  vii.  (1588)  276  If  two  or  moe  persons,  do  ioyne  in 
the  stealing  of  goods  that  do  surmount  xiid.  1591  — 
Archeion  (1635)  50  Where  the  Mischiefe  doth  surmount  the 
common  growth.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxi.  Iviii.  426  There 
arose  so  terrible  a.  .tempest,  .that  it  surmounted  well  near 
the  foule  trouble . ,  endured  in  the  Alpes.  a  1674  THAHERNE 
Chr.  Etkics  (1675)  471  Many  charitable  and  pious  works, 
perhaps  surmounting  his  estate.  (11676  HALK  Prim.  Orig. 
Man.  n.  i.  (1677)  131  The  Inhabitants  of  the  World  do  daily 
increase,  and  their  increment  surmounts  daily  their  decrease. 
1776  Conn.  Cot.  Rec.  (1890)  XV.  357  That  the  debts.. due 
from  the  estate . .  surmount  the  inventoried  part  of  said  estate 
the  sum  of  ^46.  3.  \\. 

t  C.  To  be  above  the  reach  or  capacity  of,  to 
transcend  :  «  SURPASS  4.  Obs. 

1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  i.  vii.  69  Thynges 
ye  whiche  surmounteth  the  puyssaunce  and  capacyte  of 
natural  understand ynge.  1553  Respublica  in.  ii.  626  Theye 
ferre  sormounte  all  praise  that  my  tong  can  expresse.  1671 
MILTON  Samson  1380  How  thou  wilt  here  come  off  sur 
mounts  my  reach.  1686  Oldhams  Wks.  Pref.  5  Nothing 
can  be  said  so  choice  and  curious  which  his  Deserts  do  not 
surmount.  1738  WESLEY  Ps.  cxxxix.  xiii,  Thy  Thoughts  of 
Love  to  me  surmount  The  Power  of  Number  to  recount. 

f  2.  absol.  or  intr.  a.  (from  i  a).  To  be  supe 
rior,  to  excel.  Obs. 

1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  156  Not  oonly  this  Marye 
..surmountyd  in  dygnyte  Hut  also. -She  of  naturys  yiftys 
had  the  sovereynte.  1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas.  \.  (Percy 
Soc.)  ii  O  ye  estates  surmountynge  in  noblenesse.  1517 
TORKINGTON  Pilgr.  (1884)  12  The  Richesse,  the  sumptuous 
buyldyng, .  .with  all  other  thynges  that  makyth  a  Cite 
glorius  Surmownteth  in  Venys  a  bove  all  places  that  ever  I 
Sawe.  1577  HARRISON  England  11.  xv.  (1877)  i.  271  The 
noble  men  and  gentlemen  doo  surmount  in  this  behalfe.  I 


SURMOUNT. 

a  1641  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  §  Mon.  iv.  (1642)  256  She  was  a 
woman,  as  in  birth  royall,  so  in  all  naturall  graces  surmount 
ing.  1687  Ir.Sallust  85  There  were  two  Great  Men  of  different 
. .  Manners  of  Living,  yet  in  Vertue  both  surmounting. 

fb.  (from  i  b.}  To  exceed,  be  greater  or  more 
numerous;  to  be  in  excess,  predominate,  prepon 
derate  ;  also,  to  remain  over  as  a  surplus.  Obs. 

,*.iS33  LD-  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  B  iij  b, 
This  our  age.  .is  not  called  of  yron,  for  faute  of  sages,  but 
bycause  the  malycious  people  surmounte.  1534  WHITINTON 
Tnllyes  Offices  i.  (1540)  27  That  we  maye..se  bothe  in 
addycion  and  subtraction  what  somme  may  surmounte  of 
the  remaynes.  1541  COPLAND  Galyen's  Terap.  2  G  iv, 
Somtyme  ye  shal  vse  detraction  of  blode,  y»  is  when  the 
blode  surmounteth.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  393 
The  cleargy,  which  in  the  consistory  of  the  Empire  sur 
mounte  in  nombre.  1621  ELSING  Debates  Ho.  Lords  (Cam 
den)  83  iMy  mysery  doth  more  surmount  that  his  Majesty  is 
drawen  in  to  be  a  party. 

3.  trans.  To  prevail  over,  get  the  better  of,  over 
come,     a.  a  person  ;  f  also  said  of  an  emotion  or 
desire.     Now  rare. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  217  He  his  fader  in  desdeign  Hath 
.  .set  of  non  acompte,  As  he  which  thoghte  him  to  surmonte. 
ci^ooLand  Troy  Bk.  6 1 6 1  Hishert  gret  angur  surmounted. 
a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  2361  (Ashm.),  Sexes  [—Xerxes]  in 
sum  time  surmount  id  all  kyngis.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  117 
Seint  Katerine,  that  by  her  witte . .  surmounted . .  the  grettest 
philosophers  in  Grece.  1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xvi.  (Percy 
Soc.)  73  Thus  covetyse  shal  nothyng  surmount  Your  yonge 
ladyes  herte.  1525  LD.  BERNERS  Frotss.  II.  xcv.  284  He 
feared  leste  they  wolde  surmounte  hym,  and  take  awaye  his 
realme  from  hym.  a  1530  WOLSEY  in  Cavendish  Life  (1893) 
153  The  sodden  joy  surmounted  my  memory.  1849  MACAU- 
LAY  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  275  The  attempts  of  the  rival  ministers 
to  surmount  and  supplant  each  other. 

b.  temptation,  hostility,  (now  usually)  a  diffi 
culty  or  obstacle  ;  by  association  with  sense  7  = 
to  rise  superior  to,  get  over. 

1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  f  iij,  They  surmounted  many 
grete  tern ptac ions.  1600  HOLLAND  ZfVyxxxvm.  1. 1015  The 
very  indignation  and  shame  of  this  example  surmounted  the 
malice  of  his  adversaries.  1683  TEMPLE  Mem.  Wks.  1720  I. 
403  About  which,  the  Swedes  could  not  surmount  the  Diffi 
culties  during  the  Course  of  their  Mediation.  1706  E.  WARD 
Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  19  His  Aversion  is  not  so  in 
vincible,  but  it  may  be  surmounted  by  a  weighty  Present. 
1748  An  sorts  yoy.  in.  ix.  398  He  saw  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  surmount  the  embarasnient  he  was  under.  1780 
JOHNSON  Let.  to  Jlfrs,  Thrale  ii  Apr.,  We  have  had  very 
cold  weather  ;  bad  riding  weather  for  my  master,  but  he  will 
surmount  it  all.  1828  D'ISRAELI  Chas.  /,  I.  ii.  23  Thus  early 
Charles  surmounted  the  obstacles  which  nature  had  cast  in 
his  way.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  III.  118  After 
surmounting  the  embarrassment  and  delays  inseparable  from 
a  deficient  supply  of  conveyance. 

•j-C.  absol.  or  intr.  To  overcome,  prevail.   Obs. 
1400  tr.  Seer.  Seer.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  cxi.  in  Sweche  er  of 
\>e  nombre  of  hem  J>at  surmounten  and  ouercomen.     c  1477 
CAXTON  Jason  78  b,  The  whiche  assembled  in  thys  maner  by 
grete  pryde  that  surmounted  on  them. 

4.  trans.  To  mount,  rise,  or  ascend  above  (also 
fg^} ;  also,  to  reach  or  extend  above,  surpass  in 

height,  be  higher  than,  overtop.     Now  rare. 

£-1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  iv.  met.  i.  (1868)  no,  I  haue.  .swifte 
fe^eres  fc>at  surmounten  fc>e  heyjt  of  )>e  heuene.  14*3  JAS.  I 
Kingis  Q.  Ixxxvii,  Sum  for  desyre,  surmounting  lhaire  de 
gree.  1489  CAXTON  FaytesoJ  A.  \\.  xxxv.  147  There  ben  so 
highe  [eng_yns]  that  not  onely  they  surmonten  the  walles  but 
also  the  highest  towres.  1578  LYTK  Dodoens  i  The  great 
Sothrenwood  doth,  .surmount  the  heigih  or  stature  of  a  tal 
man.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Pise.  Eel.  \\\.  iii,  She  the  highest 
height  in  worth  surmounts.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  n.  91 
Any  time  of  the  year  it  [sc.  the  quicksilver]  will  not  much . . 
surmount  the.  .height,  .of  29  inches.  1688  HOLME  Armoury 
in.  xiii.  479/2  Mounts  gradually  surmounting  each  other. 
1794  K.  J.  SULIVAN  View  Nat.  I.  57  It  is  clear  that  the 
waters  never  surmounted  those  high  summits,  or  at  least 
remained  but  a  short  time  upon  them. 

f  b.  To  go  back  in  date  beyond.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1647  HABINCTON  Svrv.  Wore.  (Wore.  Hist.  Soc.)_I.  77 
A  family  whose  ancestors  surmounted  for  tyme  of  continew- 
ance  theare  the  Conquest. 

f5.  intr.  To  mount,  rise,  ascend  (above  some 
thing)  ;  to  extend  in  height ;  fg.  to  exalt  oneself; 
to  arise,  spring  up.  Obs. 

1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  \.  ii.  (MS.  Bodl.  263)  15/2  So  hih  a 
tour..  Which  that  sholde  surmounte  aboue  the  skie.  a  1475 
ASHBY  Dicta  Philos.  397  Theim  to  supprise  That  wolde  sur 
monte,  or  in  vices  arise,  c  1475  Partenay  2610  Ful  gret  ioy 
of  hert  in  hym  gan  surmount.  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour 
d  viij,  The  waters . .  surmounted  by  heyght  of  ten  cubites  upon 
the  hyghest  montayn.  1539  TONSTALL  Serin.  Palm  Sund. 
(1823)  27  Disobedience  of  the  deuyll,  not  kepynge  the  order 
of  his  creation,  but  surmountynge  farre  aboue  it.  1563  SIHJTE 
Archit.  F  ij,  If  the  piller  surmpuntfrom  25  to  .30.  the  height 
of  the  pillor  must  be  deuided  into  .12  panes. 

fb.  To  amount  to  (so  much).  Obs. 

In  quot.  1551  a  loose  translation. 

1551  ROBINSON  tr.  More's  Uiop.u.  (1895)  116  Betwene  thys 
two  corners  the  sea  runneth  in, . .  and  there  surmounteth  into 
a  large  and  wyde  sea  [orig.  per  ingtns  inane  diffusitni}. 
1576  FOXE  A.  ff  M.  (ed.  3)  102/1  The  whole  summe  was 
founde  to  surmount  to  .294.  yeares.  1599  HAKLUYT  Voy^.  II. 
i.  293  Presents  to  the  Viceroy  and  Bassas,  which  are  said  to 
surmount  to  twentie  thousand  dollers.  a  i6s6UssHER^««. 
vi.  (1658)  439  The  custom  which  in  former  times  was  farmed 
for  ten  hundred  thousand  drachma's,  scarce  now  surmounts 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

f  c.  To  result  from  addition  ;  to  arise  or  be 
produced  from  something.  Obs. 

1571  DIGGES  Pantotn.  n.  v.  M  ij  bt  Adde  all  the  sides  of 
that  Triangle  together,  taking  halfe  of  the  number  which 
surmounteth.  1572  Will  ojT  W.  Lyly  (P.  Prob.  Reg.,  Bod- 
felde  4)  All  my  goodes  I  will  be  solde,  and  the  money  that 
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shal  surmount  of  the  same  [etc.].  1654  VILVAIN  Enchir. 
Kpigr.  i.  xxvi,  From  which,  they  say,  all  imxtils  doe  sur 
mount  [orig.  exi$tunt\. 

6.  trans.    To  mount  upon,  get  on  the  top  of; 
usually,  to  mount  and  cross  to  the  other  side  of, 
climb  across,  get  over ;  octets,  to  round  or  weather 
(a  cape)  ;  also,  to  extend  over  and  across. 

«i533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  Pro!.  (1535)  Aj, 
[TheyJ  surmounted  the  hyghe  mounte  of  Olympius,  there  to 
contemplate.. the  influences  of  the  pianettes  in  the  heuen. 
1585'!'.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nichalay's  Voy.  \.  i.  i  Hauing.. 
surmounted  the  heightand  sharpnesseof  the  mount  Rhodope. 
Ibid.\\.\.  31  b, The  sea  which.. casteth  against  [Cape]  Malee, 
is  such  that  without  great  labour . .  she  is  not  to  be  recouercd 
or  surmounted.  1765  Museum  Rust,  IV.  250  The  difficulty 
of  surmounting  obstacles  by  their  shorter  radii.  1819  J. 
FOSTER  Contrib.  Eclectic  tffV,  (1844)!.  505  He  would  some 
times  leap  over  the  wall  at  a  spring,  in  preference  to  taking 
the  trouble  to  open  the  gate  or  surmount  a  stile  just  at  hand. 
18*5  SCOTT  Tatism.  xii,  The  surmounting  one  crag  only 
lifts  the  climber  to  points  yet  more  dangerous.  1829  Chap 
ters  Phys,  Sci.  357  Telescopes  enable  the  eye  to  surmount 
immense  distances.  1860  TVSDALL  Glac.  i.  xii.  89  Simond 
surmounted  the  next  ridge. 

nosol.  1843  WORDSW.  Grace  Darling  53  Each  grasps  an 
oar,  and  struggling  on  they  go — .  .alike  intent  Here  to  elude 
and  there  surmount. 

7.  To  stand,  lie,  or  be  situated  above ;  to  rest 
on  the  top  of ;  to  top,  crown.  Orig.  in  Heraldry ^ 
said  of  a  crest  above  a  shield,  also  of  a  charge 
represented  as  laid  upon  another  so  as  to  extend 
across  and  beyond  it.     Chiefly  in  pa.  pple. :  sur 
mounted  by  =•  having  above  or  on  the  top. 

1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  vi.  vii.  280  A  rich  Mantle  of  cloth 
of  Gold,  doubled  Ermine,.. surmounted  by  a  Lion  passant, 
gardant.     1634  PEACHAM  Compl,  Gentl.  xv.  192  A  fesse  en 
grailed  Argent  surmounted  by  another  not  engraild  Gules. 
1688  HOLME  Armoury  \\.  \\\.  148,  i  Two  Reynards  or  Foxes 
counter  saliant,  the  dexter  surmounted  of  the  sinister  Gules. 
Ibid.  198 'i  A  Serpent  Imbowed,  the  head  debrused  (or  sur 
mounted)  of  the  tail.    Ibid.  xix.  479/1  Thre  Swans  Necks. . 
surmounting   (or  debrusing)  each  other.      1820  \V.  IRVING 
SketchBk.  II.  $%  (Christmas  Ere}  The  huge  square  columns 
that  supported  the  gate  were  surmounted  by  the  family  crest. 
1856  STANLEY  Sinai  $•  Pal.  iii.  167  The  two  domes,  .which 
surmount  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  Basilica  of  Constan- 
tine.    1864  BOUTELI.  Her.  Hist,  <$•  Fop.  vii.  (ed-  3)  33  When 
a  Canton  and  a  Bordureare  blazoned  upon  the  same  shield, 
the   Canton  surmounts  the  Bordure.     1869  TOZER  Highl. 
Turkey  I.  36  An  artificial  mound.,  with  some  indications  of 
a  wall  having  surmounted  it.    s88a  CUSSANS  Her.  vi.  (ed.  3) 
86  In  the  case  of  one  Ordinary  lying  on  another,  Surmounted 
by,  or  Over  all  is  always  used,  and  never  Debruised  by. 

Hence  Surmount  sb.  (rare~l),  something  that 
surmounts,  something  placed  on  the  top  ;  Sur- 
motrntal  (rare~l)  [-AL  5],  the  act  of  surmounting 
or  getting  over. 

1879  P.  R.  DRUMMOND  Perth.  Bygone  Days  v.  24  Leaping 
a  gate  where  there  was  a  surmount  of  spikes.  1886  J.  W. 
GRAHAM  Nexra  (1887)  II.  xvi.  292  It  was  too  lofty  to  afford 
any  hope  of  surmountal. 

Surmountable  (syjmairntab'l),  a.     [f.  prec. 

+  -ABLE.  Cf.  F.  surmontable.}  That  may  be 
surmounted;  conquerable,  superable. 

1611  COTGR.,   Snrmontable,   surmountable,   surpassable. 
1669  TEMPLE  Let,  to  Ld.  Arlington  Wks.  1720  II.  191  He 
saw  there  would  be  another  Difficulty  less  surmountable 
than  all  the  rest.     1745  YOUNG  in  R  ic  hard  son's  Corr.  (1804) 
11.  12  Evils  they  are,  but  surmountable  ones,    a  1806  HOHS- 
LEY  Serin,,  Luke  h>.  18-19  (1816)  I.  218  The  temptations  of 
all  situations  are  equally  surmountable.    1904  W.  M.  RAM 
SAY  Lett.  Seven  Churches  iv.  40  The  difficulties  of  cultiva 
tion  are  no  longer  surmountable  by  a  passive  and  uninven. 
tive  population. 

Hence  Surmou-ntablenesa. 
1847  in  WEBSTER. 

Surmotrnted,  />/>/•  a.    [f.  SURMOUNT  v,  + 

-ED  1.] 

1.  Arch.  Applied  to  an  arch  or  vault  whose  rise 
is  greater  than  half  the  span  :  opp.  to  SUBBASED. 

1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  V'attlt^  All  above  Hemispheres 
are  call'd.. surmounted  Vaults.  i8»s  [see  SUR BASED  a.\. 
1836  PARKKR  Gloss.  Archit.  (1850)  40  Surmounted  arches, 

2.  Overcome,  vanquished. 

1814  WIKFEN  Tasso  ix.  xxviii,  Honour,  .itself  is  base, 
Which  no  surmounted  toils  of  jeopardy  aggracc  ! 

Surmou  nter.  Also  6  -our.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ER  *.]  One  who  or  that  which  surmounts ;  f1  one 
who  or  that  which  excels  (obs,} ;  an  overcomer, 
vanquisher. 

ci5po  Three  Kings  Sons  177  A  man  that  bight  Le  Sur- 
nome,  whiche  was  the  floure  and  surmountour  of  alle  othir. 
1589  PUTTENHAM  Engl.  Pocsie  ill. xxv.  (Arb.)  309  Arte  is  not 
only  an  aide . ,  to  nature  in  all  her  actions,  but . .  in  some  sort 
a  surmounter  of  her  skill,  a  1610  HEALEY  Kpictetits  (1636) 
2  Sur mounters  of  all  lets  and  impediments, 

SurmpU'nting,^/.^.  [-ING'.]  The  action  of 
theverbSuRMOUNT;  also, something  thatsurmounts. 

14. .  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  581/24  Exccssns,  excesse,  pass* 
ynge  outc,  or  surmountynge.  1812  Examiner  5  Oct.  635/1 
On  the  entablature  is  an  unadorned  parapet,  or  surmounting 
of  the  front.  1860  TVNDALL  Glac.  t,  viii.  60  The  steady  sur 
mounting  of  difficulties. 

Surmounting,  ///.  a.  [-INC, 2.]  That  sur 
mounts. 

•f*  1.  Surpassing,  excelling,  exceeding.  Obs. 

£1407  LYDG.  Resort  iV  Sens.  5102  So  excellent  and  so 
notable,  Surmouniyng  and  delytable,  1411  zo  —  Chron. 
Troy  i.  4352  He-cause  sche  was  surmouniyng  of  bewte. 
c  1500  Proverb  in  Antig.  Re}.  (1809)  IV.  393  The  sermount- 
ynge  pleasure,  who  can  expresse,  Whiche  is  in  armony  of 


spnge?  isSsSTUBBES  Anat.  A  fas.  I.  (1879)  76  Taking  a 
singular  felicity  &  surmounting  pleasure  in  seeing  them  to 
go  plumed  and  decked  in  the  Feathers  of  deceiptful!  vanity. 
X593  G.  HARVEY  Pierce's  Super.  18  Exceeding  Aretine  him- 
selfe  ;  that  bestowed  the  surmountingest  amplifications  at 
his  pleasure.  1627  Lisander  $•  Cat.  x.  215  The  admirable 
attractions  cf  her  surmounting  beauty.  1685  OTWAY  Wind' 
sor  Castle  137  That  good  Angel  whose  surmounting  Power 
Waited  Great  Charles  in  each  emergent  hour.  175*  R. 
SHIRRA  in  Rein.  (1850)  188  The  absolute  freedom  and  sur 
mounting  sovereignty  of  his  grace. 
f2.  Arising  or  resulting  from  addition.  Obs. 

1571  DIGGES  Pantoin.  n.  xvii.  O  ij,  Square  the  sides,  .and 
the  productes  seuerally  rnuItipHe  in  the  number  of  perches 
to  bee  taken  away,  the  surmountyng  summes  diuide  by  the 
Area  of  the  whole  triangle. 

3.  Situated  above  or  on  the  top  of  something. 

1661  MORGAN  Sph.  Gentry  \.  iv.  52  A  Surmounting  Star,  is 
a  bearing,  denoting  Sons  of  such  a  father  who  was  advanced 
by  Vertue.  2688  HOLME  Armoury  n.  xix.  472/2  Schepsen 
of  Silisia  hath  for  his  Crest  seven  such  [viz.  blades  of  grass], 
each  surmounting  and  imbowed  to  the  sinister.  1902  A  cade  my 
17.  Apr.  379/1  His  bookcases  with  their  surmounting  busts. 

Surmullet  (swmwlet).  Also  7  sir-,  [ad.  F. 
surtttuftt.]  The  red  mullet ;  a  name  comprising 
species  of  Mullus,  esp.  M.  sztrttmletus,  the  Striped 
Surmullet,  red  with  three  longitudinal  yellowstripes, 
highly  prized  from  ancient  times  as  a  food-fish,  and 
M,  barhatus,  the  Plain  Surmullet,  of  a  plain  red. 

a  1672  WILT.  UGH  BY  Ichthyogr.  (1686)  Tab.  S.  7  Mttllus 
major  Sah'[iani\i  a  Sirmullet.  1674  R.AYCW/.  Words,  Sea 
Fishes  103  SuT-Mullet,  Miillns  Antitjuonun.  1738  J/6'.V. 
Dk.  Portland  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  VI.  175  We  had  a  very 
good  dinner,  and  a  fish  which  is  much  prized  and  valued 
called  a  surmullet.  1769  PENNANT  Brit.Zool.  III.  227  The 
Red  Surmullet.  .Mulius  barbatus.  Ibid,  229  The  Striped 
Surmullet,  Mulltts  major.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  IV.  N.  i.  xi. 
I.  273  Asinius  Celer  purchased  a  surmullet  at  the  price  of 
eight  thousand  sestertii.  1899  Content^.  Re^<.  Aug.  202,  I 
have  seen  surmullets,  when  going  from  the  brown  sand  to 
the  dark  rocks,  quickly  change  from  one  colour  to  the  other. 

Sum  (s£>jn).  [ad.  mod.L.  Surma.]  An  owl  of 
the  genus  Surnia  ;  a  hawk-owl. 

1840  Cuvier's  Aiiiut.  Kingd.  175  The  Rayed  Sum.. is 
about  the  size  of  the  Sparrow-hawk. 

|]  Surnai  (su'rnai).     Alsosurnfi,  su.rnay.     [a. 

Urdu  U-* surna,  ^>*»  surnae  =  Pers.  U^-»  surndj 

also  \Jjy*>  surnd."]    An  Oriental  variety  of  oboe. 

[1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearins'  Voy.  Ambass.  208  There  were 
also  common  Hawboyes,  which  they  [sc.  Persians]  call 
Snrnatzi.}  1905  Daily  Chron.  24  Feb.  8/5  An  instrument 
called  surna,  that  bears  a  resemblance,  .to  a  Scotch  bag 
pipe.  1907  Blackiv,  Mag.  June  819/1  Moving  to  the  thunder 
of  tom-toms  and  to  the  squeal  of  the  surnais  (native  pipes). 

Surname  (spun^'m),  sb.  Forms:  a.  4-6  sor- 
uame,  (4  surnorae,  Sc.  swrname,  suorname, 
-nome,  5  surnam,  surename,  6  sur(r)e  name, 
Sc.  sourname,  surnawm,  7-8  sur-name),  4-  sur 
name.  £.  4-5  sire  name,  sirename,  (6  sirnome, 
syrname,  syrname),  6-S  sir-name,  6-9  sirname 
(8  sir  name),  [f.  SUR-  +  NAME  sb.t  after  AF.,  OF. 
surnum,  sornom  :  see  SUHNOUN. 

The  spellings  sirname,  sirename  are  due  to  etymologizing 
alteration  on  SIR  sb.t  SIRE  sb,t  quasi  '  father's  name '.] 

1.  A  name,  title,  or  epithet  added  to  a  person's 
name  or  names,  esp.  one  derived  from  his  birthplace 
or  from  some  quality  or  achievement.   Obs,  or  arch. 

£•1330  Arth.  fy  Merl.  5488  (Kolbing),  PC  .xxxix.  Osoman, 
cert,  His  surname  was:  hard!  of  hert.  £1375  $c-  Leg. 
Saints  vii.  (Jacobus  Minor}  15  pis  haly  manne  [sc.  James  the 
LessJ,  ^at  foure  swrnamys  had.  c  1375  Cursor  M.  15218 
(Fairf.)  Ivdas  of  J>a  xij.  was  an  his  surnome  scariot  hist. 
c  1400  MAUNDKV.  (1839)  104  Fro  thens  gon  men  to  Nazarethe, 
of  the  whiche  oure  lord  berethe  the  surname.  1516 
TINDALE  Acts  \.  23  Harsabas  (whose  syrname  was  lustus). 
1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  \.  58/2  Which  sitting  still  in 
Rome  had  triumphs  and  surnames  appointed  them  of 
such  nations  as  their  capteins  did  vanquish.  1589  R. 
HARVEY  Pi.  Perc.  (1860)  13  My  sirnome  is  Peace-Maker 
one  that  is  but  poorely  regarded  in  England.  1607  SHAKS. 
Cor.  v.  iii.  170  To  his  sur-name  Coriolanus  longs  more  pride 
Then  pitty  to  our  Prayers.  1683  KENNETT  tr.  Erastn.  on 
/•'oily  118  If  they  did  but  practice  their  Sirname  of  Most 
Holy.  170*  C.  MATHER  Magii.  Chr.  ni.  n.  i.  (1852)  355 
They  gave  Janus  the  sir-name  of  Pater.  1837  CARLVLE  Fr. 
J\f7-.  i.  t.  i,  President  Hcnault,  remarking  on  royal  Sur 
names  of  Honour  [etc.].  1842  TKNNVSOM^V.  Sim.Styl.  159, 
I,  Simeon  of  the  pillar,  by  surname  Stylites. 

fb.  A  second,  or  an  alternative,  name  or  title 
given  to  a  person,  place,  edifice,  etc.   Obs. 

1388  WYCLIF  Gen.  xxxv.  6  Therfor  Jacob  cam  to  Lusa,. . 
bi  sire  name  Bethel.  1388  —  Ecclus.  xlvii.  19  In  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  to  whom  the  surname  (1382  toname]  is  God  of 
Israel.  ?«  1500  Chester  PL  (1906)  16  The  church  is  called 
St.  Mary  The  surname  Ara  Coeli.  1515  DOUGLAS /ff'Mf/'.r\  in. 
x.  12  The  Grekis  ancyane,  Quhilk  clepit  bene  to  surname  Pe- 
lasgane.  1531  ELVOT  Gcn>.  n.  iv,  Nobilitie,  whiche  is  the 
commendation,  and  as  it  were,  the  surname  of  vertue.  1567 
FENTON  Trag.  Disc.  \\.  (1898)  I.  88  With  what  title  or  sor- 
name  of  constancy  the  fond  philosophers  of  olde  time  do 
baptyse  those  accions  of  meare  fury.  1631  LITHGOW  Trot'. 
iv.  150  They  will  not  be  content  with  the  bare  name  of 
Images,  but  they  impose  a  surname  or  epithite  of  sanctity, 
tearming  them  holy  Images.  1638-56  COWLRY  Davideis  \\. 
Note  i,  I  have  before  declared  that  Baal  was  the  Sun,  and 
Baal  Peor,  a  sirname,  from  a  particular  place  of  his  worship. 
1646  LLUELVN  Aten- Miracles  t\e.  66  Peter  is  Sirname  to  his 
Salt  [sc.  saltpetre]. 

2.  The  name  which  a  person  bears  in   common 
with  the  other  members  of  his  family,  as  distin 
guished  from  his  Christian  name',  a  family  name. 


1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  in.  59  Twa  brethir.  .Thar  surname 
wes  Makyne-drosser ;  That  is  al-so  mekill  to  say  her  As  the 
durwarth  sonnys.  1393  LANGL.  P.  Pt.  C  iv.  369  pat  is  no3t 
reasonable,  .to  refusy  my  syres  sorname  [z*.  rr.  surname, 
sirename].  1465  Irish  Act  5  Edw.  IV,  c.  16  Qe  chescun 
irroys  home . .  preigne  a  luy  surname  englois  de  vne  vile  come 
Sutton  Chestr..ou  color  come  White  Blake.  1565  Child- 
Marriages  65  Sir  Edmound  (what  his  syrname  was,  this 
deponent  knoweth  not),  a  priest  that  syrved  at  Balderston 
Chappell.  1595  MAUSSEIX  Catal.  3  They  make  their  Al 
phabet  by  the  Christen  name,  I  by  the  Sir  name.  1605 
CAMDEN  Rem.  (1637)  48  In  late  yeares  Sirnames  have  beene 
given  for  Christian  names  among  us,  and  no  where  else  in 
Christendome.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  \.  224,  I  find  seven 
of  his  Sirname  to  be  Students  in  the  said  College.  1749 
FIF.LDING  Tont  Jones  \\\.  xii,  But  the  lieutenant,  .was  not 
contented  with  Sophia  only.  He  said  he  must  have  her 
sir-name.  1818  HALLAM  Mid.  Ages(i%\9)  I.  ii.  n.  205  Two 
innovations  devised  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries ; 
the  adoption  of  sirnames,  and  of  armorial  bearings.  1875 
W.  S.  HAYWARD  Love  agst.  World  72,  I  shall  not  sign  my 
surname.  1876  FREEMAN  Norm.  Canq.  V.  xxv.  563  The 
Norman  Conquest,  .brought  with  it  the  novelty  of  family 
nomenclature,  that  is  to  say,  the  use  of  hereditary  surnames. 

b.  transf.,  esp.  =  COGNOMEN  i  («),e.  g.  Publius 
Cornelius  Scipio, 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxvi.  (Bap  fist  a)  928  pe  thred 
herrod  had  :ilsua  til  his  suornome  agrippa.  1481  CAXTON 
Godfrey  xxxiv.  71  In  this  tyme  was  Kmperour  a  greke, . . 
and  was  named  alexes,  and  to  his  surname  Conius  Li-  e. 
Alexius  Comnenus  I].  1598  GRESEWEY  Tacitus,  Ann.  n. 
vii.  (1622)  42  That  none  of  the  Scribonian  fainilie  should 
take  vpon  him  the  surname  of  Drusus.  1654  tr.  Martini's 
Cong.  China  106  Adding  to  his  name  {as  usually  they  do) 
the  Sirname  of  Pingsi.  1657  North's  Plutarch  Note  91 
Albus  was  the  sirname  of  the  Posthumians. 

f  3.  A  family,  clan.  Sc.   Obs. 

M55  i"  Charters  fyc.  Kdinb.  (1871)  79  The  surnam  and 
nerrest  of  blude  to  the  said  \Villiame.  1508  KF.NSEDIE 
Flyting  iv.  Dnnhar  416  Hang  Dunbar,  Quarter  and  draw, 
and  mak  that  surname  thin.  1553-4  Keg.  Priiy  Council 
Scot.  I.  152  Thame,  their  kyn,  freyndis,  servandis,  allya, 
assisteris  and  surname.  1565  Ibid.  361  To  resset  ony  re- 
bellis  and  surname  of  Clangregour. 

Surname  (s^-jneim,  s^Jn^'m),  v.  Also  6  syr-, 
6-9  sir-,  [f.  prec.  Cf.  OF.  sonrnommer  (mod.F. 
$urnommer^}^\  To  give  a  surname  to  :  chiefly  pass. 

1.  trans.  To  give   an  additional  name,  title,  or 
epithet  to  (a  person). 

a.  with  descriptive  adj.,  sb.,  or  phr. 

a  1548  H  ALL  C 'h  ran.,  Hen.  I' 1 100  b,  He  gathered  so  muche 
treasure,  that  no  man  in  maner  had  money  but  he,  and  so 
was  he  surnamed  the  riche  Cardinall  of  Winchester.  1560 
DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Connn,  59  b,  That  seiug  we  professe  the 
name  of  Christ,  we  may  rightly  chalenge  that  to  our  selues, 
that  we  may  be  surnamed  Christians.  1588  SHAKS.  /..  /-.  L, 
v.  'i.  553,  I  Pompey  am,  Pompey  surnam'd  ihe  big^.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  v.  xxix.  I.  108  The  renowmed  cittie  Mag 
nesia,  surnamed,  Vpon  Mxamier.  1607  R.  JOHNSON  (title) 
The  Most  Pleasant  History  of  Tom  a  Lincolne,.. the  Red 
Rose  Knight,  who  for  his  valour,  .was  surnamed  the  Boast 
of  England.  1634  SIR  T.  HEKEJFRT  Trav.  30  Tamberlaine 
(sirnamed  the  Scourge  of  God).  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  it.  199 
How  hee  sirnam'd  of  Africa  dismissal,  .the  fair  Iberian 
maid.  1^69 ROBERTSON  Chas.  Vt  xn.  111.454  His  successor 
Cosmo,  sirnamed  the  Great.  1807  G.  CHALMERS  Caledonia 

I.  in.  vii.  396  Kenneth    IV. .was  sirnamed  Grim,  from  the 
strength  of  his  body,  rather  than  the  force  of  his  character. 
1871  SMILES  Charac.  i.  (1876)  20  William  of  Orange,  sur 
named  the  Silent.    1908  [Miss  FOWLEH]  Betw.  Trent  4-  An- 
cholmf  73  We  surnamed   our  young  friend  '  Orpheus  with 
his  Flute*. 

b.  with  a  recognized  proper  name. 

1539  Bible  (Great)  Acts  x.  18  Synion  which  was  syrnamed 
Peter.  1576  GASCOIGNK  Steele  Gl.  400  Paulus  he,  (Almilius 
surnamed).  1611  Bible  Isa.  xliv.  5  Another  shall  subscribe 
with  his  hand  vnto  the  Lord,  and  surname  himsclfe  by  the 
name  of  Israel.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  \.  xvi.  73  Antto- 
chus  his  sonne,  surnamed  F.piphanes.  1756-7  tr.  KeysUr's 
Trai>.  (1760)  I.  64  The  famous  Switzer,  Theophraslus  Bom- 
past,  sirnamed  Paracelsus.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  V. 
69  Roger,  sirnamed  Vacarius,.  .read  public  lectures  at 
Oxford  on  the  Roman  law,  1868  KKKKMAX  Korm,  Cong. 

II.  viii.  205  The  commander  of  the  district  was  Thurstan 
surnamed  Goz. 

2.  To  give  such-and-such  a  surname  to  ;  to  call 
(a  person)  by  his  surname  or  family  name. 

1511  Act  4  Hen.  V!II,  c.  9.  §  i  By  what  soever  name  or 
names  surname  or  surnames  the  same  William  be  named 
or  surnamed  in  the  said  acte.  1605  VEBSTEGAN  Dec.  IntelL 
vi.  (1628)  181  (They]  began  to  surname  themselues  after 
such  places  as  they  properly  possessed,  r  1630  RISDON 
Surv.  Devon  §  60  Rockbeare.  .had. .lords  sirnamed  thereof, 
i68»  PIERS  Descr.  H'.  Meat/i  (1770)  108  Thus  you  have 
Mac  Gowne  surname  himself  Smith  [tnarg.  Irish  now 
change  their  names  into  English]. 

f3.  To  call  by  another  or  additional  name;  to 
attach  another  appellation  or  designation  to ;  more 
widely,  to  designate,  entitle.  Obs. 

1561  in  Heath  Grocers'  Comp.  (1869)  96  Evil  pepper  syr- 
named  gynger.  1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stttjffe  35  The  Scotish 
lockies  or  Red-shanks  (so  surnamed  of  their  immoderate 
raunching  vp  the  red  shanks  or  red  herrings).  1601  HOL 
LAND  Pliny  v.  xxvii.  I.  105  Seleucia  upon  the  river  Cali- 
cadmus,  surnamed  also  Trachiotis.  1606  G.  W[OODCOCKE] 
Hist.  Ivsttne  xx.  76  Al  that  part  of  Italy  (sur-named  the 
greater  Greece).  163*  LITHGOW  Trav.  vn.  311  The  great 
Pyramided,  surnamed  the  Worlds  wonders.  1671  MILTON 
/*.  R.  iv.  279  All  the  schools  Of  Academics  old  and  new, 
with  those  Sirnam'd  Peripatetics.  1697  POTTER  Antiq. 
Greece  i.  viii.  (1715)  31  The  other  Part  of  the  Temple.. Sir. 
nam'd  IIoAniv. 

Hence  t  Surnamed  ppl.  a.t  having  such-and- 
such  a  designation. 

1659  MILTON  Civil  Power  Wks.  1851  V.  317  The  papist . . 


SURNAMER. 

by  the  church,,  .understands  the  pope,  the  general  councels 
prelatical  only  and  the  surnam'd  fathers. 

Surnamer.  nonce-wd.  [f.  SURNAME  v.  +  -ER1.] 
Puttenham's  englishing  of  ANTONOMASIA. 

1589  PUTTKNHAM  Engl.  Pocsie  in.  xvii.  (Arb.)  192  Not 
metonhnia^  bat  antonoiiiasia,  or  the  Surnamer,  (not  the 
misnamer,  which  might  extend  to  any  other  thing  aswell  as 
to  a  person)  as  he  that  would  say:  not  king  Philip  of  Spaine, 
but  the  Westerne  king. 

Surnap.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Also  -nape.  [a.  AF., 
OF.  sur-,  sournap(p}e,  f.  sur-  Sv*-  +  nape  table 
cloth,  NAPE  st>.2]  A  towel  or  napkin  provided  at 
table  for  use  when  washing  the  hands. 

1381-2  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  592  Pro  surnape 
pro  tabul.  d'ni  Prioris.  1478  in  Illvstr.  Anc.  State  <y 
Chivalry  (Roxb.)  31  Afler  the  surnapp  made.  1554  Ibid.  54 
The  surnape  wl  drawen,  then  thefy]  whashed.  a  1548  HALL 
Chron.,  Hen*  y/II,  4b,  After  the  Surnap  laled,  and  that  the 
kynges  grace,  &  the  Queue  had  wasshed. 

[1802  MRS.  RADCUFFE  Gaston  de  Blonde-villa  Posth.  Wks. 
1826  II.  31  The  King's  sewer  having  laid  the  end  of  the 
sur-nap  and  a  towel  on  the  board.  1859  PARKER  Dom. 
Archil.  III.  iii.  75  note,  The  surnape  appears  to  have  an 
swered  the  purpose  of  the  modern  table  napkin.] 

Suniominal  (swn^mintt),  a.     [f.  SURNAME 

sb.,  after  fiaf/ie,  nominal.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
surnames. 

1875  LOWER  Kng.  Surnames  (ed.  4)  II.  viiL  83  The  sur- 
nommal  characteristics  of  that  province.  1914  E.  WEEK  LEY 
Romance  of  Nantes  (ed.  2}  186  The  first  element  is  Anglo- 
Sax,  hengest,  stallion,  and  its  most  usual  surnominal  forms 
are  Hensman  and  Hirmnan. 

t  Sumouil.  Obs.  Forms :  4  sournoun,  4-5 
surnoun(e,  5  sewrnown,  surnon.  [a.  AF.  sur- 
noun  =  OF.  somom,  f.  sur-  Suit-  +  nom  name, 
after  med.L.  siiperndmen,  supranomen  (cf.  late  I.,. 
supernomintirc  to  surname)  :  cf.  Pr.  sobrenom^  It. 
soprannome,  Sp.  sobrenombre,  Pg.  $ot>renome.~\  ~ 
SURNAME  sb.  i,  i  b,  2. 

ci3*5  Chron.  Eng.  982  in  Ritson  Metr.  Rom.  II.  311 
Richard  queor  de  lyoun,  That  was  his  sournoun.  1375  BAR- 
BOUR  Bruce  xvn.  152  Of  Keth,  and  of  Gawlistoune  He 
hecht,  throu  differens  of  sur-noune.  1:1450  LOVELICH  3ler- 
lin  10208  Whanne  thus  amended  was  ^at  town,  thanne 
wolde  he  }even  hit  a  Sewrnown,  and  after  Logryvs  Logres 
cald  hit  he.  1457  HARDING  Chron.  \.  in  Eng.  t/ist.  Rev. 
Oct.  (1912)  741  Of  kynge  Edward  with  longshankes  by 
surnoun.  1472-3  Rolls  ofParlt.  VI.  37/2  As  if  they  were 
named  by  name  of  Baptisme,  surnon  and  addition. 

Suroccipital;  see  SUR-. 

t  Surot.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  siirot^  var.  ot suras:  see 
SEKEW.]  A  swelling  on  a  horse's  shank. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxvm,  xv.  II.  332  The  surots  or 
rugged  werts  [orig.  F.  survfs]  in  horse  legs. 

Suround,  Surow,  Surpage,  -paich,  -paiah : 

see  SURROUND,  SEBOW,  SUKPEACH. 

Surpass  (s&ipa-s),  v.  [ad.  F.  surpasses  (  = 
obs.  It.  sorpassare})  f.  sur-  =  SUPER-  2  +  passer  to 
PASS.] 

1.  trans.  To  pass  over,  go  beyond,  overstep  (a 
limit)  :  often  in  fig.  context  ;  also,  to  go  beyond 
(a  certain  period  of  time).  Obs.  or  arch. 

1588  Kvb  Househ.  Philos.  Wks.  (1001)  240  The  Ryuer.. 
was  swoln  so  high  as  it  farre  surpast  the  wonted  limmits. 
165*  C.  B.  STAPYLTON  Herodinn  i.  3  Infamous  was  the  Life 
of  Ptolomy,  Surpassing  bounds  of  Civill  Modesty.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  894  Nor  let  the  Sea  Surpass  his  bounds. 
1706  E.  WARD  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  82  He  cooks  by 
the  Hour-Glass. .;  and  will  no  more  surpass  one  Puncto  of 
Time,  than  a  scrupulous  Virtuoso  in  the  Concoction  of  his 
Stomach.  1788  V.  KNOX  Winter  Even.  II.  v.  viii.  173  In 
poetical  excellence. .he  cannot  be  said  to  have  often  sur 
passed  the  line  of  mediocrity.  1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric. 
Perth  237  If  they  are  left  to  surpass  the  ordinary  period, 
the  succeeding  growth  suffers.  1839  THACKERAY  Leg.  St. 
Sophia  of  A'w^xix,  Nor  cared  they  to  surpass  the  river's 
bank. 

f  2.  To  pass  or  mount  above ;  to  surmount.  Obs. 

1639  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Com',  -iv,  B,  Jonson  Wks.  (1711) 
226  The  one  flying  swift,  but  low;  the  other,  like  the  eagle, 
surpassing  the  clouds.  1769  PEXNANT  Brit.  ZooL  III.  241 
Salmon. .gain  the  sources  of  the  Lapland  rivers..,  and 
surpass  the  perpendicular  falls  of  Leixslip  [etc.]. 

D.  To  extend  above  or  beyond.    Now  rare. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxvn.  i.  II.  269  High  mountains  also 
and  the  cliffes  surpassing  the  verie  clouds.  1687  A.  LOVELL 
tr.  Thevenofs  Tmv.  n,  80  This  frontispiece  hath  a  Minaret 
on  each  side  which  surpass  it  above  three  fathom  in  height. 
1851  MACGILLIVRAV  Brit.  Birds  V.  474  Tarsus  two  inches 
long ;  wings  surpassing  the  tail  by  two  inches.  1880  Nature 
i  Jan.  212  Where  mountain  masses ., surpassed  the  level  of 
perpetual  snow. 

3.  To  go  beyond  ^another)  in  degree,  amount,  or 
quality ;  to  be  or  do  more  or  better  than ;  to  be 
greater  than,  to  exceed  ;  to  be  superior  to,  to  excel. 

1555  BRADFORD  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  III.  App. 
xlv.  127  The  natural  love  that  I  beare  to  my  natyve  coun* 
trye,  surpassing  all  daungers  that  maye  chaunce  to  my 
bodye  and  goods,  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  i.  xiii,  Philoclea 


..muche  resembling  (though  I  must  say  much  surpassing) 
the  Ladle  Zelmane.     1590  " 


ough  I  must  say  mucb  surpassing) 
jyo  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  x.  58  This  great 

Citie  that  does  far  surpas.  16*5  MEADE  in  Kills  Orig.  Lett. 
Ser.  i.  HI.  209  You  may  see. .how  much  this  Plague,  for 
the  time  and  number,  surpasses  that  of  1603.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  i.  778  They  ..who  seemd  In  bigness  to  surpass  Karths 
Giant  Sons.  Ibid.  11.  370  This  would  surpass  Common 
revenge,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  5  May  1645,  A  villa.. sur 
passing  . .  the  most  delicious  places  I  ever  beheld.  iSoa 
PALEY  Nat.  Theol.  xxvi.  (1819)  449  The  gifts  of  nature  al 
ways  surpass  the  gifts  of  fortune.  1819  KKATS  Fall  Hype- 
rioni.  337  The  Goddess, .  .Surpassing  wan  Monet  a  by  the 
head.  18*7  FARADAY  Chttii.  Manip.  v.  (1842)  165  The  silica 
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will  be  in  a  state  of  division  far  surpassing  any  which  can  be 

obtained  merely  by  mechanical  means.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac. 
I  i.  xviii.  133  The  heat  surpassed  anything  of  the  kind  I  had 
,  ever  felt.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  iii.  §  2.  118  In  the 

rapidity  and  breadth  of  his  political   combinations  he  far 

surpassed  the  statesmen  of  his  time. 

b.  To  exceed  (a  specified  measure,  as  weight, 
speed,  etc.).  rare. 

1591  in  Picton  L'pool  Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  83  That  anie 
one  townes  man.  .shall. .buie  anie  rendred  tallowe  not  sur 
passing  one  cwt  of  roughe  tallowe.  1898  Daily  News  21 
Sept.  3/1  The  Boa  was  not  put  to  her  highest  speed,  but. . 
she  surpassed  24  knots  an  hour. 

c.  To  go  beyond  (something  done  or  existing) 
in  action  or  achievement ;  to  do  something  that  is 
more  or  better  than. 

1591  SHAKS.  Ven.tf  Ad.  289  When  a  Painter  would  sur- 
pas*e  the  life,  In  limming  out  a  well  proportioned  steed. 
17*8  YOUNG  Lftv  Fame  \\\.  120  The  plenteous  harvest  calls 
me  forward  still,  Till  I  surpass  in  length  my  lawyer's  bill. 
1841  DISRAELI  A  men.  Lit.  xv.  (1867)  176  Johnson  surpassed 
all  his  preceding  labours  in  his  last  work.  1842  LOUDON 
Suburban  H^ort.  249  These  seeds  not  only  germinated  well, 
but  in  rapidity  surpassed  my  expectations. 

4.  To  be  beyond  the  range,  reach,  or  capacity 
of;  to  be  more  than  can  be  attained,  achieved,  or 
apprehended  by  ;  to  be  too  much  or  too  great  for ; 
to  transcend. 

1591  Sol.  ff  Pers.  111.  i.  ioi  The  least  of  these  surpasse  my 
best  desart.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  in.  i.  2  The  Temple 
much  surpassing  The  common  prayse  it  beares.  1649  H. 
MORE  Song  o/ Soulu.  iii.  n.  viii,  Not  multiplying  beings  to 
surpasse  Their  use.  1671  MILTON  Samson  1313  Thystrength 
they  know  surpassing  human  rate.  1784  COWPER  Task  iv. 
710  His  Paradise  suipass'd  The  struggling  efforts  of  my 
boyish  tongue_  To  speak  its  excellence.  Ibid.  vi.  759  Oh 
scenes  surpassing  fable,  and  yet  true.  1850  McCosH  Div. 
Govt.  iv.  ii.  (1874)488  This  surpasses  the  utmost  exertions  of 
human  ingenuity.  1861  BUCKLK  Civiliz.  (1873)  II.  viii.  504 
The  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  people  surpass  all 
description.  1897  GLADSTONE  E.  Crisis  2  The  Armenian 
massacres  have  surpassed  in  their  wickedness  all  modern 
experience. 

Snrpassable  (s&ipa-sab'l),  a.  rare.  [f.  prec. 
+  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  surpassed,  exceeded, 
or  excelled  ;  f  surmountable  (obs.}. 

1611  [see  SURMOUNTABLE].  1698  MORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  IV. 
28  A  very  Vincible  and  Surpassable  Discouragement. 

t  Surpa'SSant,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  F.  sur- 
passant,  pr.  pple.  of  surpasser  to  SURPASS.]  Sur 
passing. 

1654  tr.  Scudery"s  Curia  Pol.  70  Other  Kings  will  behold 
us  far  more  eminent  for  our  fortune  or  more  surpassant  for 
our  vertue  and  valour. 

t  Surpassed,  ppl.a.    Obs.  nonce-wd.   [f.  SUR- 
+  passed,  PAST///,  a.,  after  overpassed."}    Bygone. 
i6«o-ss  I.  JONES  Stone-Heng  (1725)  21  The  Customs  of 
surpassed  Ages. 

Surpasser  (s&ipa'sai).  [f.  SURPASS  v.  +  -ER  *.] 
One  who  surpasses  or  excels. 

1805  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  III.  240  Rowe,  often  the 
model,  and  oftener  the  surpasser  of  Voltaire.  1838  JVew 
Monthly  Mag.  LIII.  554  The  surpassersof  Columbus,  who, 
by  means  of  the  telescope,  have  revealed  to  us  new  worlds 
in  the  heavens.  1897  in  Advance  (Chicago)  22  Apr.  507/1 
To  surpass  his  surpasser. 

Surpassing,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING!.]  I 
The  action  of  the  verb  SURPASS. 

1736  AINSWORTH,  A  surpassing,  prtestaittia,  eminentia^ 
prxcellentia.  ^1774  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  139  The 
frequency  of  them  transfers  satisfaction  from  the  advantage 
gained  by  surpassing  to  the  surpassing  itself. 

Surpa-ssing,  ///.  a.  (adv.}  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ING  -.]  That  surpasses  what  is  ordinary  ;  greatly 
exceeding  or  excelling  others ;  of  very  high  degree,  j 

c  1580  JEFFERIB  Bugbears  iv.  ii.  24  A  surpassinge  longing 
on  the  sodayne  is  bred.     1582  T.  WATSON  Centnrie  of  Love    \ 
xxix.  (Arb.) 65  The  Authourin  this  Sonnet,  .setteth  forth  the    i 
surpassinge  worthines  of  his  Ladie.     c  1595  CAPT.  WVATT  R .    • 
Dudley's  Voy.  W.  Ind.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  14  Such  a  laborynth  of    , 
surpassing  troubles.     1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  (1637) 
203  An  Emperour  surpassing  in  all.. Christian  piety.     1667 
MILTON/*./,,  iv.  32  Qthou.  .with  surpassing  Glory  crownd.    j 
1815  SHELLKY/4/a^/or288  Wasting  these  surpassing  powers    ! 
In  the  deaf  air,  to  the  blind  earth,    a  1859  ]\IACAULAY  Hist.    \ 
En*,  xxiii.  V.  112  The  surpassing  beauty  of  his  horses,  and 
the  multitude  of  his  running  footmen.     1884  Manck.  Exam. 
14  May  5  i  To  the  transcendent  meanness  and  surpassing 
untruthfulness  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  such  an  insinuation. 

b.  otiv.  =next.  (Cf.PASsiNGaafe;.)  0Ar.exc./or& 

1598  MARSTON  Pygwal.  136  Ends  not  my  Poem  then  sur 
passing  ill?  1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  n.  ix.  59  A  young 
man.  .surpassing  handsome  in  all  the  lineaments  of  his  body. 
a  1808  FOSTER  in  Life  <$•  Corr.  (1846)  I.  266  A  large  and  sur-  \ 
passing  ugly  town.  1839-53  BAILEY  Festns  381  Surely  sin 
Must  be  surpassing  lovely  when  for  her  Men  forfeit  God's 
reward. 

Surpa'ssingly,  adv.     [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]    in  a 

surpassing  degree ;  exceedingly,  supereminently. 

1658    ROWLAND    tr.    Monfefs    Theat.    Ins.   908    Johan.    j 
Bauhinus  a  very  learned  Physician,  and  surpassingly  well    ; 
seen  in  the  knowledge  of  simples.     1698  W.  CHILCOT  Evil 
Thoughts  \\\.  (1851)  84  His  radiant  likeness  is  stamped  upon 
every  glorified  soul,  which  makes  it  surpassingly  fair  and 
beautiful.     1834  L.  RITCHIE  Wand,  Seine  103  Surpassingly 
fair  and  good.    1847  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  I.  vi.  88  How  sur 
passingly  interesting  is  real  life,  when  we  get  an  insight  into 
it.     1891  MEREDITH  OneofonrConq.  III.  xii.  245  His  Idea 
had  been  surpassingly  luminous. 

So  Surpa'ssingness.  rare. 

1879  M  EREDITH  Egoist  xxu,  The  effect  of  the  luckless  com- 
parison  was  to  produce  an  image  of  surpassingness  in  the 
features  of  Clara  that  gave  him  the  final,  or  mace-blow. 


SURPLICE. 

Surpay  :  see  SUE-. 

t  Su'rpcloth.   north.    Obs.    Also  6-7  sirpe-, 

syrpe-,  6-8  sirp-  (6  serp-,   syrpt(e)-,   7  sirpt-, 

sirpluth)  ;  see  also  CLOTH,  CLOTHES.  [Alteration 

1   of  SUKPLICE  by  substitution  of  cloth  for  the  second 

half  of  the  word.]    A  surplice. 

1515  Oiurc/iw.  Ace.  St.  Michael,  Sfurriergatc  York 
Payd  for  a  syrpe  clothe  mendyng  ij  d.  ob.  1557  Ruhmond 
Wills  (Surtees)  97  Item  I  gyffe  unto  Sir  John  Dyxson  my 
surpclothe.  1557-75  Dhirtt.  Occur.  (Bannatyne  Cl.)  104  And 
als  asMstit  with  rockattis  and  buidi.s,  the  bischope  of  Ross, 
the  pryour  of  Qulmherne,  and  sindrie  vthers  with  serp- 
claithes  and  huidis.  1596  Vtstry  Bks.  (Surtees)  271  To 
Roberte  Waytsones  wyfe  for  washyng  the  syrpte  cloys. 
1615  BBATHWAIT  Strappado  (1878)  no  A  Church-man,  .his 
Syrpe-cloth..  discarded  quite  Resoluing  fully  now  to  be  a 
Knight.  1665  Vestry  Bks.  iSurtees)  219  For  weshing  the 
sirpluths,  8s.  1698  Hid.  261  For  altering  the  clerk's  surp- 
cloth,fis.  1778  FinghalL  Church™.  Ace.  (MS.)  For  mend 
ing  Sirpcloth,  9d. 

t  Surpeacll.  06s.  Forms  :  8  sirpeach,  sur- 
page,  -peach,  y  -paich,  -poych,  -paish,  sirpesh. 
[a.  Urdu  «~J.<r'  sarpech,  =  Pers.  t 


An  ornament  of  gold,  silver,  or  jewels,  on  the  turban. 
1753  HANWAY  Trav.  IV.  191  note,  A  sirpeach,  which  is  wore 
round  the  turbant.  1759  in  Long  Select.  Utipubl.  Rec.  Fort 
William  (1869)  I.  193,  i  Cutgah.  .1200.  o.  o.  i  Surpage.. 
coo.  o.  o.  1776  Francis  Lett.  (1901)  1.  321  Betsey  is  charmed 
with  the  surpeach  and  flatters  herself  it  is  diamond.  iSiz 
KIRKPATRICK  tr.  Lett.  Tippoo  Sultan  263  Three  Kulgies, 
three  Surpaishes,  and  three  Puduks.  [Note.  ]  Surpaich,  or 
Sitrpaisk,  that  is  the  Aigrette. 

Surpegue,  anglicized  form  of  SEBPIOO.  (Cf. 
siippeago  in  Shaks.  Tr.  &  Cr.  u.  iii.  82,  ist  Folio.) 

a  1632  T.  TAYLOR  God's  Jiidgem.  n.  iv.  (1642)  57  Aches.. 
surpegues.  .rheumes. 

Surphal,  -ph(e)ul,  -phle,  -pie  :  see  SCRFLE. 
Surplice  (szrjplis).  Forms:  3-7  surplis,  4-6 
surples,  -plys,  4-7  -please,  -plise,  (4  surplees, 
5  sarplys,  serples,  sorplise,  sourples,  suplice  ; 
sorplers,  solepers,  sullipers),  5-6  surplyse, 
-plese,  (6  sorplys,  ayrplys,  -plis,  -plasse, 
-pleys,  surplyce,  -plasse,  -plusse,  -plois,  sur- 
pelis,  sirplis,  -pleys,  cirples,  scherples  ;  serp- 
pelyg,  shorpells,  surpells,  -peles,  syrpeles), 
6-7  surpless,  -plisse,  6-8  -plus,  (7  syrplesse, 
Nurplisa,  sir-plus,  cirploise,  serpils),  4-  sur 
plice.  [a.  AF.  surpliz,  OF.  sourpcliz,  sor-,  sur-, 
also  supetis,  smiplis  (mod.V.surflis),  =  Pr.  sobre- 
pelilz.  It.  superpellicio,  Sp.,  Pg.  sobrepelliz,  ad. 
med.L.  superpellicium,  -eum  (sc.  iiestiincntutn  gar 
ment),  neut.  of  adj.  f.  super-  SCPER-  I  a  +  pellicia 
fur  garment  (f.  pellis  skin  :  see  PELISSE).] 

A  loose  vestment  of  white  linen  having  wide 
sleeves  and,  in  its  amplest  form,  reaching  to  the  feet, 
worn  (usually  over  a  cassock)  by  clerics,  choristers, 
and  others  taking  part  in  church  services. 

'  Its  name  is  derived  ..  from  the  fact  that  it  was  formerly 
put  on  over  the  fur  garments  which  used  to  be  worn  in 
church..  as  a  protection  against  the  cold'  (Encycl.  Brit., 
1911,  XXVI.  137/1). 

c  1290  All  Souls'  Day  345  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  430  His  cope 
ojmr  is  surplis  be  preost  he  seith  it  isse.    c  1325  Metr.  Horn. 
161    Tua  clerkes..In  surplices  wit  serges  berande.     13.. 
Adultery  89  in  Horstm.  Alttngl.  Leg.  (1881)  369  There  come 
one  in  a   whyte   surples   \v.  r.  surplyse].    1:1386  CHAUCEK 
Miller's  T.  137  A  gay  surplys  As  whit  as  is  the  blosme  vp 
on  the  rys.     1429-30  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  (1904)  74  For 
wasshyng.  .of  aubes  &  sarplys  ..  ij  s.      1491-2  Ibid.  173  A 
sourples  for  the  clarke..ijs.     1506-7  Ibid.  260  j  surplus  for 
boll  the  sexton  xij  d.     1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  folys  (1570)  9 
With  your  shirtes  brodered  and  displayed  In  fourmeof  sur- 
plois.     1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  CoititiiuiiionCRubr. 
at  end),  The  Priest  shall  put  upon  him  a  playn  Albe  or  sur- 
plesse,  with  a  cope,  and  say  al  thinges  at  the  Altar.  .  untill 
after  the  offertory.    1553  in  Daniel-Tyssen  Surrey  Ch.-Goods 
(1869)  102  For  newe  collering  of  a  scherples.     1553  MACHYN 
Diary  8  Aug.  (Camden)  39  A  grett  company  of  chylderyn  in 
ther  surples.    111592  GREENE  Alphonsus  in.  Wks.  (Grosart) 
XIII.    368    Rise   Calchas   vp,    in  a   white   Cirples  and  a 
Cardinals  Myter,  and  say  [etc.].     1601  SHAKS.  All's  Wcll\. 
iii.  99  Though  honestie  be  no  Puritan,  yet  it  will  doe  no 
hurt,  it  will  weare  the  Surplis  of  humilitie  ouer  the  blacke- 
Gowne  of  a  bigge  heart.     1617  ASSHETON  jfrtil.  (Chetham 
Soc)  88  Some  argument  ab'  Mr.  Leighs  ministring  y«  Sacra 
ment  with  the  Cirploise.    1633  ROWLEY  Match  Mitin.  i.  B  4, 
Has  turn'd  his  stomacke,  for  all  the  World  like  a  Puritanes, 
at  the  sight  of  a  surplesse.     1641  Impcachm.  Bp.  Wren  in 
Rushw.  Hist.  Call.  in.  (1692)  I.  352  He  [sc.  Bp.  Wren]..  in 
the  said   Year  1636.  commanded  .  .  all  Ministers  to  Preach 
constantly  in  their  Hood  and  Surplice,  a  thing  not  used  be 
fore  in  that  Diocess.     1678  WASLEY  Wond.  Lit.  World  v. 
iii.   §    8.    474/1    Sixtus   [I]  .  .ordered.  .that   Priests  should 
minister  in  Linnen  Surplices.     1753  CHALLONER  Catli.  Chr. 
Instr.  153  The  Bishop,  .invests  them  with  a  Surplice,  and  so 
receives  them  into  the  Clergy.     1807  CRABBE  far.  Keg.  m. 
816  He  fill'd  the  sevenfold  surplice  fairly  out.     1820  W. 
IRVING  StetcA  Bk.  II.  14  (Westm.  AU.)  The  choristers,  in 
their  white  surplices,   crossing  the  aisle  and  entering  the 
choir.    1866  G.  MACOOXALD  Ann.  Q.  Neigkb.  v,  Is  it  a  point  of 
conscience  with  you  to  wear  the  surplice  when  you  preach  ? 
1440-1  Norwich   Sacrist's   Roll  (MS.),  I-n   factura  alb. 
amict.  sulliperes.   1492-3  Ibid.,  Pro  xxij  ulnis  panni  linei  cum 
factura  de  le  Solepers,  xj  s.     1478  Croscombe  Ckurckw.  Ace. 
(Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  8  Wasscheng  of  vestments  and  Sorplers. 
1509  Ibid.  30  Of  Alys  Vaysse  a  rynge  of  sylver  and  a  serp- 
pelys.     1511  Pilton  Churc/tw.  Ace.  (ibid.)  60  For  mendyng 
of  the  shorpells  .  .  iiij  d.    1566  Engl.  Ch.  furniture  (Peacock 
1866)  85  A  alb  —  wherof  ys  mayd  a  surpells  for  the  preste. 


SURPLICED. 

1606  Bnrford  Reg.  in  I'ar.  Coll.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  78  j 
Mr.  Segwick  hath  not  worne  the  serpils  sence  the  tyme  ne  j 
hath  ben  vicar  of  Ockborne  Saint  Andrew. 

b.  transf.  Applied  to  various  ample  or  enve-   | 
loping  garments, 

1381  WVCLIF  /  Sam.  ii.  18  Samuel  seruede  before  the  face 
of  the  Lord,  a  child  gird  with  a  surplesse  [1388  lynnun 
clooth ;  Vulg.  ephod  lineo\.  138*  —  2  Chron.  v.  12  Sonis 
and  bretheren  of  hem,  clothed  with  sur  pies  [1388  white  lynun 
clothis  ;  Vulg.  byssinis}.  1488-92  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas. 
Scot.  1. 85  The  surples  of  the  robe  riall.  1558  PHAER  AZneid 
viii.  (1562)  Cc  iij,  Some  trayling  mantels  loose,  or  syrpleys 
wyndie  wyde  of  skyrts.  1635  R.  N.  tr.  Camden's  Hist. 
Eliz.  i.  48  Shan  O'Neal  came  out  of  Ireland  with  a  Guard 
of  Ax-bearing  Galloglasses  with.. yellow  surplises.  1756 
MRS.  CALDERwoooin  Coltness  Collect.  (Maul.  Cl.)  184  Above 
this,  fine  muslin  surpluses  with  point,  which  mates  a  very 
genteel  dress.  1898  Miss  YONGE  J.  Kehle's  Parishes  xv. 
175  Surplice,  smock-frock.  'Ah!  sir,  the  white  surplice 
covers  a  great  deal  of  dirt  '—said  by  a  tidy  woman  of  her 
old  father. 

c.  attrib.  and  C0;«<$.,as  surplice  brabble,  closet, 
coat)  fashion  ;  surplice-backed  a.,  wearing  a  sur 
plice;  surplice  day,  a  holy  day  or  its  eve,  when 
members  of  a  college  wear  surplices  in  chapel ;  sur-   : 
plice  duty,  that  part  of  an  incumbent's  duties  which    : 
consists  in  the  recital  of  public  prayer;  surplice 
fees,  the  dues  received  by  an  incumbent  for  the   ; 
performance  of  marriage!;,  burials,  and  other  minis 
terial   offices;  surplicernan   *Mtt-tw£,  a  clergy 
man  ;  surplice  pin,  properly,  a   peg  to  hang  a    | 
surplice  on  ;  hence,  a  hat-peg;  surplice-wise  adv.,   \ 
like  a  surplice. 

(71845  Hoon  Dean  $  Chapter  \,  Hail  to  each  *surplice-    s 
back'd  adapter.     1641   MILTON  Reform,   n.  Wks.  1851  III. 
54  To  make  a.  Nationall  Warre  of  a  *Surplice  Brabble,  a    ' 
Tippet-scuffle.     1874  MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches 
161    Ilesides   the  *surplice-cto^ets,  and  a  cupboard.. there 
need  be  no  other  furniture  in  the  choir-vestry.     1902  Daily 
Chron.  14  May  8/3  Supposing  a  bottle-green  length  were 
chosen  for  a  costume,  it  might  have  a  short  *surplice  coat. 
1663  WOOD  Af/tfCO.H.S.)  1.511  To  come  on  *surplice  dayes  to    : 
Merton  College  prayers.    1824  HITCHINS  &  DREW  Cornwall    \ 
II.  633  The  *surplice  duty  of  this  parish  is  now  performed    | 
by  the  rector  of  Blisland.    1845  HOOD  Surplice  Quest  ion  3  A    • 
very  pretty  public  stir  Is  making  down  at  Exeter,  About  the    i 
*surplice  fashion.     17*5  T.  THOMAS  in  AfSS.  Dk.  Portland    ' 
(Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  VI.  129  The  allowance  of  the  Curate    ; 
here,  .is  twenty  marks  a  year,  and  the  "surplice  fees.     1768 
BLACKSTONEC'OWW*.  m.  vii.  89  Whatsoever  falls  under  the  de-    j 
nomination  of  surplice-fees,  for  marriages  or  other  ministerial    ! 
offices  of  the  church.     1818  BENTHAM  Ch.  Eng.  49  Surplice    i 
fees  are  unknown  in  Scotland.    1814  BYRON  in  Lett.  «$•  yrnls, 
(1898)  II.  395  There  be  some  strange  phrases  in  the  prologue 
(the  exhortation),  which  made  me  turn  away,  not  to  laugh  in    \ 
the  face  of  the  *surpliceman.    1833  Lou  DON  Encycl.  Archlt, 
9  691  Five  hat  pins,  or  'surplice  pins,  as  they  are  called  by 
upholsterers.    1459  Paston  Lett.  I.  475  A  goune  of  clothe  of   i 
golde,  with  sideslevis,  *sirpleswise.   i565§PARKF  Hawkins*    j 
2nd  Voy.  ( Hakl.  Soc.)  54  Gownes of  mosse.  .which  they  sowe    ] 
together  artificially,  and  make  the  same  surpleswise. 

Surpliced  (s»uplist),*7.  [f.  prcc.  +  -ED  2.] 
Wearing  or  vested  in  a  surplice. 

^1765  MALLET  Funeral  Hymn  ii,  As  the  surplic'd  train 
draw  near  To  this  last  mansion  of  mankind.  1835  I.  TAYLOR 
Sptr.  Dcsf>ot.  vi.  262  The  hundreds  of  surpliced  idlers  that 
swelled  the  episcopal  pageant.  1851  ROCK  Ch.  Fathers  III. 
i.  371  Headed  by  coped  and  surpliced  choristers.  1871  Echo 
6  Jan.,  In  180  (churches]  the  surplice  is  used  in  the  pulpit, 
in  151  there  are  surpliced  choirs. 
b.  fig.  Clothed  in  white. 

1845  KIXGSLEY  in  Macm.  Mag.  No.  246.  520  Frozen  fields 
that  surpliced  lie. 

Surpling :  see  SURFLE. 

Surplus  (sx/MphV,,  sb.  and  a.  PI.  -uses 
(f-usaes).  Also  4-6  -pluis,  5  -pies,  -plice,  5-6 
-pluse.  [a.  AK.,  OF. surplus,  so(tt}rphts  (whence 
med.L.  surplus}  =  Pr.  sobreplus,^.  med.L. sufer- 
ph~tsj  i.  super  SUPER-  IV  +ptus  more.]  A.  sb. 

1.  What  remains  over  and  above  what  has  been 
taken  or  used ;  an  amount  remaining  in  excess.   I 
f  Also,  (a)  superfluity,  superabundance. 

c  1374  CHAUCER   Troylus  iv.  60  pey  gonnen  trete  Here 
prisoneres  to  chaungen  most  and  leste,  And  for  the  surplus,    j 
yeue  sommes  grete.    c  1407  LYDG.  Reson  $  Sens.  5859  Oonly    \ 
for  to  ban  victoire  With-oute  surplus  of  wynnyng.    1511-1* 
Act  3  Hen.  /•*///,  c.  6§  i  The  Wever.. shall.. restore  to  the    ' 
same  Clothier  the  surpluis  of  the  same  yerne.     1607  SHAKS.    I 
Cor.  \.  i.  46  He  hath  faults  (with  surplus)  to  tyre  in  repeti-    [ 
tion.    1611  —  Wint.  T.v.  iii.  7  It  isasurplusof  your  Grace, 
which  neuer  My  life  may  last  to  answere.     1663  BUTLER    . 
//ud.  i.  i,  391  In  th'  Holsters..  Two  aged  Pistols  he  did  stow,    i 
Among  the  surplus  of  such  meat  As  in  his  Hose  he  could    : 
not  get.      1736  Gentl.  Mag.  VI.  585/1    In  Case  the  future 
Produce  of   those   Duties   should   amount    to  more   than 
BOO.OOO/.  a  Year,  those  Surplusses  were  by  them.. appropri 
ated  to  the  Civil  List.     1790  UURKE  Fr,  Rev.  236  In  every 
prosperous  community  something  more  is  produced  than    i 


immediately  away.  1817  J  ARMAS  Fcnt'elfs  Devises  (ed.  3) 
II.  85  That  where  there  was  a  direction  to  sell  land  for  "a 
particular  purpose,  the  surplus  did  not  form  '  part  of  the 
personal  estate,  so  as  to  pass  by  the  residuary  bequest.1 
1835  LYTTON  Rifnzi  vi.  i,  A  brief,  sheeted  stream  bore  its 
surplus  into  the  lake.  1878  JEVONS  Print.  Pol.  Econ.  95  The 
rent  of  better  land  will  consist  of  the  surplus  of  its  produce 
over  that  of  the  poorest  cultivated  land.  1879  LUBBOCK 
Addr.  /W.  <V  Editc.  vi.  125  We  are  slightly  diminishing  our 
Debt  in  two  ways,  by  accidental  surpluses  and  by  terminable 
annuities.  1891  Photogr.  Ann.  II.  194  Fold  the  paper  over 
the  edge  of  frame  and  double  down  the  surplus  on  the  side. 
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1905  Act  5  Edw.  F//,  c.  17  §  5  Any  surpluses,  .which  may  j 
be  effected  by  the  saving  of  expenditure  upon  votes  within  I 
the  same  department. 

1 2.  What  remains  to  make   up   a   whole ;  the    , 
remainder,  the  rest.    Obs. 

ci4oo  Rom.  Rose  3675  Who  therto  may  wynnen,  ywisse, 
He  of  the  surplus  of  the  praye  May  lyfe  in  hoope  to  gette 
some  daye.  1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  n.  ii.  (MS.  Bodl.  263) 
p7/2Touchyng  the  surplus  off  his  gouernaunce..In  losephus 
his  story  ye  may  reede.  c  1489  CAXTON  tonnes  of  Aymon 
x.  972  There  are  com  agayn  but  thre  hundred,  and  the  sur-  , 
plus  is  all  slayn  or  taken,  a  1500  Ratis  Raving  1812  And  al 
the  surplice  of  the  schame  Scho  wyll  bere  bauldly  with  the 
Warn.  150*  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  xxvii. 
323  To  knowe  the  tokens  of  deth  to  the  ende  that  he  may 
denounce  as  well  vnto  the  pacyt-nte  as  vnto  his  frendes  that 
they  puruaye  of  the  surplus.  1518  H.  WATSON  Hist.  Oliver 
of  Castile  (Roxb.)  C  3  b,  Yf  that  thou  haue  not  compassyon 
vpon  me  the  surplus  of  my  dayes  shal  be  in  anguyssh.  1597 
BEARD  Theatre  Gods  Judgem.  (1612)  539  Whatsoeuer 
punishments  the  wicked  suffer  before  they  die,  they,  .must 
descend  into  the  appointed  place  to  receiue  the  surplus  of 
their  paiments  which  is  due  vnto  them.  1759  MILLS  tr. 
DuhameCs  Huso.  ir.  ii.  166,  I  left  for  the  luserne,  nine  beds, 
..and  destined  the  surplus  to  be  sowed  with  wheat. 

B.  attrib.  passing  into  adj.  That  is  in  excess  of 
what  is  taken,  used,  or  needed. 

1641  Jrnls.  Ho.  Comm.  II.  177  What  is  fit  to  be  done  with 
the  surplus  Money.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  i.  xi.  I.  203 
They  now  exchange  their  surplus  peltry,  for  blankets,  fire 
arms,  and  brandy.  1795  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Essex  181  To 
relieve  the  wet  heavy  woodlands  of  their  surplus  water. 
i8ia  G.  CHALMERS  Dam.  Econ.  Gt.  Brit.  66  The  annual  value 
of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  land,  and  labour  of  England, 
which  was  then  exported  to  foreign  countries  amounted  only 
to  4,086,087!.  1879  H.  GEORGE  Progr.fy  Pov.  n.  i.  (1881)  83 
The  natural  law  gets  rid  of  surplus  population.  1887  Encycl. 
Brit.  XXII.  2ii/i  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Marx 
school.,  is  the  theory  of  '  surplus  value,' — the  doctrine,  .that, 
after  the  labourer  has  been  paid  the  wage  necessary  for  the 
subsistence  of  himself  and  family,  the  surplus  produce  of  his 
labour  is  appropriated  by  the  capitalist  who  exploits  it. 
1893  J.  A.  HODGES  Elem.  Photogr.  (1907)  109  Until  all  the 
surplus  gelatine  is  expelled. 

Surplusage  (sirjpl&edg).  Also  5  -plausage,6 
-plesage,  (-plushach),  6-9  -plussage,  7  -plus(s)- 
adge.  Also  SUPPLUSAGE.  [ad.  med.L.  surplusa- 
gium,  f.  surplus  :  see  prec.  and  -AGE.  Cf.  AY.  sup- 
perplusage,  med.L.  superphtsagium.'] 

1.   =  ScRPLua  i. 

£1407  LYDG.  Reson  «fr  Sens.  6341  To  refuse  and  voyde 
clene  Of  excesse  all  surplusage.  1430-40  —  Bochas  v.  xvi. 
(MS.  Bodl.  263)  279/1  He  took  non  heed  of  al  the  surplus 
age  Of  ther  tresours.  ^1470  HARDING  Chron.  Proem  xi. 
(MS.  Arch.  Seld.  B.  10)  If.  8b,  How  of  this  Reame  be  noble 
gouernours  Haue  kepte  it.. In  victorie  triumphe  and  sur- 
plausage.  15*7  Lane.  Witts  (Chetham  Soc.)  I.  28  The  sur- 
plushachof  the  said  money  to  dispose  for  my  soule._  (71530 
Sengs,  Carets,  etc.  (K.E.T.S.)??  Of  this  pore  secte  it  is  the 
vsage,  Only  to  take  bat  nature  maysusteyn;  Banysshyng 
clen  all  o^er  surplusage.  1531  ELYOT  Gov.  in.  viii,  For 
titude.. is  a..meane  betwene  two  extremities,  the  one  in 
surplusage,  the  other  in  lacke.  1553  Act  7  Edw.  VI,  c.  i  . 
§  ii  Delyvering  to  the  partie  distreigned  the  surplusage 
and  overplus  of  the  valew  of  every  such  distres.  1579-80 
NORTH  Plutarch  (1595)  497  (Sylla)  Catulus  campe  bein^ 
plentifully  victualed,  they  sent  their  store  &  surplusage  vnto 
Marius  souldiers.  1607  WALKINGTON  Optic  Glass  115  Any 
..cause  that  generates  a  surplussage  of  blood.  1637  HEY- 
WOOD  Royall  King  i.  Wks.  1874  VI.  6  You  load  me  with 
a  surplussadge  Of  comptlesse  debt  to  this  thrice  valiant 
Lord.  1670-1  Act  22  tf  23  Chan.  J  I,  c.  10.  §  5  To  make  dis 
tribution  of  the  Surplusage  of  the  Estate  of  any  person 
dying  intestate.  1696  in  CoL.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  I.  494  The 
Surplusage  for  defraying  the  debts  of  the  government. 
1715  tr.  Pancirollus'  Rerum  Afettt.  II.  xlii.  353  [They]  tie 
them  close. .winding  the  Surplusage  of  the  String  about 
them.  1775  JOHNSON  West.  Isl.  Wks.  X.  410  The  cattle  to 
live  wholly  on  the  surplusage  of  the  summer.  1840  CAKI.VI.F, 
Heroes  iit.  (1858)  955  The  gifted  man  is  he  who  sees  the 
essential  point,  and  leaves  all  the  rest  aside  as  surplusage. 
1882  J.  H.  BLUNT  Ref.Ch.  En?.  1 1. 36  The documents ;  were 
mere  surplusage,  the  bishops  exercising  jurisdiction  without 
them.  1888  limes  (weekly  ed.)  30  Mar.  5/3  Any  other 
question  might  seem  merely  surplusage. 

b.  An  excess  or  superabundance  (of  words)  ; 
spec,  in  Law,  a  word,  clause,  or  statement  in  an 
indictment  or  a  plea  which  is  not  necessary  to  its 
adequacy. 

a  1330  F.  HEYWOOD  Lave  (Brandl)  137  To  abreueate  the 
tyme  and  to  exclude  Surplusage  of  wordes.  1589  PUTTEN- 
HAM  Engl.  Poesie  \\\.  xxii.  (Arb.)  264  The  Poet  or  makers 
speech  becomes  vicious.. by  nothing  more  than  by  vsing 
too  much  surplusage.  1649  C.  WALKER  Hist.  Inde^end.  n. 
245  The  word,  .was  a  surplusage,  for  which  no  Indictment 
could  lie.  1651  tr.  Kttchin's  Courts  J^eet  (1657)  420 
Formedon  of  a  house,  and  in  the  perclose  of  the  Writ  there 
is  a  house  and  meadow  *  and  after  view  the  Tenant  cannot 
shew  that  in  abatement,  for  that  it  is  but  a  Surplusage. 
1798  Term  Reft.  VIII.  497  The  word  'feloniously  in  thU 
declaration  is  impertinent,  and  may  be  rejected  as  sur 
plusage.  1851  SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  Norm,  fy  Eng.  I.  353 
Nor  is  it  surplussage  to  reiterate  the  same  thought  or  fact. 
1880  MfiRHEAD  Gaius  Introd.  p.  xii,  Omissions  and  sur. 
plusnges  in  the  MS.  1884  Law  Rej>.  25  Chanc.  Div.  685 
The  reference  to  widowhood  could  not.. be  treated  as  sur 
plusage,  but  was  the  principal  part  of  the  condition.  1908 
Pitman's  '  Htnv  to  take  Minutes'  33  Many  minute  books 
contain  a  surplusage  of  words. 

2.   *=  SURPLUS  a. 

c  1407  LYDC.  Reson  ff  Sens.  4768  Thou  gest  of  me  no  more 
langage,  I  put  al  the  rurplusage  In  thyn  ovne  eieccion  After 
thy  discretion.  1430-40  —  Bockas  viii.  xxiv.  (MS.  Bodl. 
263)  400/2  To  conclude  &  leue  the  surplusage  In  that  bataile 
ded  was  many  ft  kniht.  «47»~3  Rolls  of  Par  It.  VI.  49/2 
The  surplusage  of  the  price  tberof..to  be  delyvered  to  the. 


SURPRISE. 

owner,  a.  1513  FABYAN  Chron.  vi.  clviii.  (1811)147  Of  the 
holynes  of  this  martyr.. the  legende  of  Sayntes  reportith 
the  surplusage. 

t  SurpOO  S6.  Obs.  Also  surposh.  [a.  Urdu 
(J*J*,r*  sarposh  =  Pers.  serpusk  veil,  f.  ser  head  + 

push  covering.]     A  cover  of  a  (silver)  vessel. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E,  India  ff  P.  130  A  Service  in  Plate 
covered  with  Kmbroidered  Velvet  over  Noble  Surpooses  or 
Covers.  1828  Asiatic  Costumes  29  The  tobacco.. is  put 
into  the  chillum.  .covered  with  a  massive  and  richly-chased 
silver  surposh,  or  cover.  1829  SHIPP  Mem.  JHilit.  Career 
II.  vi,  159  Tugging  away  at  your  hookah,  find  no  smoke; 
a  thief  having  purloined  your  silver  chelam  and  snrpoose. 

t  Surprend,  v.  Obs.  rare~}-.  [ad.  F.  surprendre 
to  SURPRISE.]  trans.  To  surprise. 

1549  EDW.  VI  Lit.  Rent.  (Roxb.)  227  The  French  King.. 
sent,  -certain  shippes  to  surprend  our  shlppes. 

t  Surpress,  i>.  Obs.  [Altered  form  of  SUP- 
TRESS,  after  surprise  (beside  sttpprise}^\  trans.  — 
SUPPRESS  v.  6. 

1566  GASCOIGNR  J^casta  Epil.  22  Thambitious  sonne  doth 
oft  surpresse  his  sire.  1577-82  BRETON  Toyes  Idle  Head 
\Vks.  (Grosart)  I.  51/1  Some  sayd,  that  Children  should 
surpressed  be  by  feare.  1607  WALKINGTON"  Of>tic  Glass  31 
Not  molested  by  this  terrestrial  masse,  which  otherwise 
will  bee  a  burthen  ready  to  surpress  the  soul. 

Surprisable  (s&iprai'zab'l),  a.     [f.  SURPRISE 

V.  +  -ABLE.] 

1.  That  may  be  surprised ;  liable  to  surprise  or 
unexpected  attack. 

a  1639  SPOTTISWOOD  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  vi.  (1677)  4T5  Upon 
intelligence  that  the  Castle  of  Carlile..was  surprisable. 
1654-66  EARL  ORRERY  Part  hen.  (1676)  52  Rendring  us.  .the 
more  secure,  and  consequently  the  more  surpri/able.  1865 
SWINBURNE  Ckastelard  iv.  i.  150  Is  not  your  spirit  surpris 
able  in  sleep  ?  Have  you  no  evil  dreams  ? 

TI  2.   Causing  surprise,  surprising,    (illiterate?} 

1782  Miss  BUKNEY  Cecilia  v.  xii,  A  little  mean-looking 
man .  .whispertd, . . '  It's  surprizeable  tome .  .you  can  behave 
so  out  of  the  way  1 ' 

Surprisal  (s&iproi'xal).  Now  rare  or  Obs. 
Also  6 -y  a  all,  6-7  -isall,  7  -izall,  7-8  -izal.  [f. 
SURPRISE  v.  +-AL.]  The  act  of  surprising  or  state 
of  being  surprised  ;  something  that  surprises. 

1.  =  SURPRISE  sb.  i. 

1591  SPENSER  Virg.  Gnat  536  Laertes  sonne.  .boasts  his 
good  euent  In  working  of  Strymonian  Khxsus  fall,  And 
efte  in  Uolpns  subtile  ^urprysall.  1611  SI-RKD  Hist.  Gt. 
Brit.  vii.  xvii.  §  4.  289  The  surpri/al  of  these  three  Cities, 
Glocester,  Bathe,  and  Cirencester.  1620  in  Foster  Eng. 
Factories  Ind.  (1906)  222  Their  to  land  our  masters  monies 
and  goods,  for  whose  surprizall  the  Portingalls  fought.  1627 
W.  SCI..VTER  Exp.  a  Thess.  (1629)  in  The  siege  and  sur- 
prisall  of  lenisalem  by  Titus  and  Vespatian.  1634  MILTON 
Comus  618  How  to  secure  the  Lady  from  surprisnl.  1648 
Eikon  lias.  xxvi.  223  (heading)  The  Armies  Surprisall  of  the 
King  at  Holmeby.  1757  HTMK  Hist,  Gt.  Brit.  1 1.  ii.  192  (an. 
1668)  An  insurrection  was  projected,  together  with  a  surpi  izal 
of  the  castle  of  Dublin.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  (1859) 
213  Surrounded  by  hostile  tribes,  whose  mode  of  warfare 
is  by  ambush  and  surprisal.  i865CARi.YLE  Eredk.  Gt.  xvm. 
iii.  (1872)  VII.  144  The  Prussians,  .had  nearly  got  into  the 
place  by  surprisnl. 

2.  =  SURPRISE  sb.  2  •  oftas.  sudden  lapse  (into}. 
1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  ix.  xiv.  74^  One.. who  by  the 

Sunnes  surprisal!,  was  turned  into  a  Nightingale,  a  1631 
DONNE  Serm.t  Gen.  iii.  34  (1649)  II.  442  Though  the  belly, 
the  bowels  of  sin,  in  sudden  surprisals,  and  ebullitions,  .of 
ourconcupiscencies,  be  subject  to  him  [sc.  the  deviij.  a  1639 
[see  SUDDEN  sb.  2].  1647  SPRIGGE  Anglia  Rtdiv.  n.  ii.  (1854) 
76  A  sudden  surprisal  of  the  tide  called  the  Eager,  where  he 
very  narrowly  escaped  drowning.  1667  MILTON  P.  L..  v. 
245  Least  wilfully  transgressing  he  pretend  Surprisal,  un- 
admonisht,  unforewarnd.  1675  OWEN  Indwelling  Sin  iii. 
(1732)  27  His  \sc.  David's]  great  surprizal  into  Sin  was  after 
..manifold  Experiences  of  God.  1683  KENNETT  tr.  Erasm. 
on  Eolly  (1709)  125  They  will  divert  them  with  sport  and 
mirth,  lest  they  should,  .be  damped  with  the  surprizal  of 
sober  thoughts. 

3.  =  SURPRISE  sb.  3. 

1660  Trial  Regie.  18,  I  do  desire  some  ume  to  consider 
of  it:  for  it  is  a  great  Surprisal.  1679  J.GOODMAN  Penit. 
Pard.  m.  vi.  (1713)  388  It  can  be  no  lunirisal  to  _A1- 
mighty  God  who  foreknows  all  things  from  the  beginning. 
1799  MRS.  J.  WEST  Tale  of  rimes  I.  89  My  lady  stopped 
his  exordium., by  one  of  those  sweet  surprisals  in  which.. 
she  abounded.  1843  Tait"s  Afag,  X.  i&8  It  is  usually  a 
rather  melancholy  surprisal. 

f4.    =  SURPKISK  sb.  4.    Obs. 

1652  LOVEDAV  tr.  Calfrenede's  Cassandra  \\.  96  In  a  rap 
ture  of  joy,  surprisal],  and  astonishment.  1674  in  Phenix 
(1721)  I.  297  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  great  the  surprizal 
of  our  Embassador  was,  when  they  receiv'd  this  Answer. 
a  1814  Witness  n.  iii.  in  AVw  Brit.  Theatre  I.  22  In  the 
sad  surprisal  to  behold,  A  thing  so  miserable  humnn  still. 

Surprise  (sruprai'z),  sb.  Forms:  scetheverb; 
also  6  Sc.  surpryis,  9  St.  seerpreese.  [a.  AF., 
OF.  surprise  (—  It.,  Sp.  sorpresa,  Pg.  surpresa), 
pa.  pple.  fern.,  used  subst.,  oi  surprendre:  see  next. 
Cf.  the  earlier  SUPPRISE  sb.] 

1.  Mil.  The  (or  an)  act  of  assailing  or  attacking 
unexpectedly  or  without  warning,  or  of  taking  by 
this  means  ;  sudden  attack  or  capture  of  a  fort,  a 
body  of  troops,  etc.  that  is  unprepared  ;  f  formerly 
also  in  more  general  sense,  seizure  (of  a  person, 
a  place,  or  spoil). 

1457  HARDING  Chron.  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  Oct.  (1912)  747 
The  wynnem  had  it  all  withoute  surpryse.  1583 /?«y.  Mag. 
Sig-  Scot,  196/2  Odiosissime  et  innaturalis  surreptioms  lie 
fiurpryis,  captivitalis,  restrictionis  lie  restraint  regie  persone. 
1617  MOKYSON  /fin,  ii-  159  Carefull  watches  against  sallies 
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or  surprises  of  the  Enemy.  1635  HEYWOOD  Hierarchy  ir. 
81  ./Eneas  caried  his.  .houshold  gods  into  Italy,  after  the 
surprise  and  combustion  of  Troy.  1645  PAGITT  Heresiogr. 
i.  n  The  surprise  of  Munster  [which  had  been  besieged 
18  months],  1648  Eikon  Bos.  xxi.  193  Nor  doe  I 
think,  that  by  the  surprize  of  my  Letters,  I  have  lost  any 


more  then  so  many  papers.  1704  SWIFT  Bait.  Bks.  Misc. 
(1711)  259  Resolving  by  Policy  or  Surprize,  to  attempt  some 
neglected  Quarter  of  the  Antients  Army.  1773  Ckron.  in 


. 

Ann.  Reg.  129/1  Those  taken  prisoners  in  the  surprize  of 
the  baggage.  1802  JAMES  Milit.  Diet,  s.v.,  When  it  is 
found  expedient  to  attempt  a  surprize  in  the  field,  a  suffi 
cient  number  of  men  must  be  collected  for  the  purpose. 
1879  FROUDE  Cxsar  xiv.  203  A  fortified  camp..  capable  of 
resisting  surprises.  Ibid.  220  The  surprise  was  complete  : 
the  Roman  army  was  in  confusion. 

2.  gen.  The  (or  an)  act  of  coming  upon  one  un 
expectedly,  or  of  taking  unawares  ;  a  sudden 
attack.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  exc.  as  in  b. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  v.  v.  131  The  guiltinesse  of  my 
minde,  the  sodaine  surprize  of  my  powers.  1609  TOURNEUR 
Funeral  Poem  439  Where  sodaine  dangers  with  a  fierce 
access  Have  made  surprise  upon  him.  1622  R.  HAWKINS 
Voy.  S.  Sett  (1847)  135  Neither  packe  nor  chest  is  free  from 
their  [sc.  insects']  surprises.  1796  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  IV. 
394  This  is  no  casual  error,  no  lapse,  no  sudden  surprise. 
1894  H.  DRUMMOND  Ascent  of  Man  198  What  deer  have  to 
arm  themselves  most  against  is  surprise. 

b.  To  take  by  surprise  (*f  at  a  surprise]  :  to 
come  upon  unexpectedly,  take  unawares  ;  hence,  to 
astonish  by  unexpectedness  :  =  SURPRISE  v.  3,  5. 

[1687  T.  BROWN  Saints  in  UfroarVfks.  1730  I.  78  To 
hinder  the  wicked  from  attacking  you  by  surprize.]  1691 
tr.  Emilianne's  Observ.  Journ.  Naples  305  He  might  al 
ways  be  sure  of  his  Blow,  and  could  never  be  taken  at  a 
Surprize.  1806  J.  BERESFOKD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (ed.  3) 
n.  vii,  A  rushy  pool,  which  takes  you  by  surprise.  1849 
MACAULA.Y  Hist.  Eng.  viii.  II.  365  That  he  was  taken  by 
surprise  is  true.  But  he  had  twelve  hours  to  make  his 
arrangements.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  \\.  xx.  338  This  state 
ment,  I  confess,  took  me  by  surprise.  1875  STUBBS  Const. 
Hist.  II.  xvi.  482  Richard  took  the  kingdom  by  surprise. 

fc.  An  attack  of  illness;  a  sudden  access  of 
emotion.  Obs. 

1670  W.  MONTAGU  in  Bucdeuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.Comm.) 
I.  480  She  .  .  was  at  the  time  of  her  surprise  actually  intend 
ing  the  proposal.  1697  COLLIER  Ess.  Mor.  Subj.  \.  (1709)  120 
In  the  Heat  and  Surprize  of  Passion.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe 
ii.  (Globe)  330  An  Excess  of  Joy,  a  Surprize  of  Joy. 

3.  Something  that  takes  one  by  surprise;  an  un 
expected  occurrence  or  event  ;  any  thing  unexpected 
or  astonishing. 

1592  Arden  of  Fevers-ham  in.  lii.  30  Such  great  impres-sion 
tooke  this  fond  surprise.  God  graunt  this  vision  bedeeme 
me  any  good.  1670  COTTON  Esfernon  in.  xn.  639  He  was 
in  Bed,..  when  this  news  came  to  him;  and  doubtless  it  was 
convenient  for  him,  that  it  should  find  him  in  that  posture, 
the  better  to  resist  so  strange  a  surprize.  1770  FOOTE  Lame 
Lover  in.  69  My  being  here  was  as  much  a  surprize  upon 
Miss  Chariot  as  —  .  1772  PRIESTLEY  fnst.  Relig.  (1782)  I.  278 
They  are  never  any  surprize  to  us.  1870  MOZLEY  Univ. 
Serin,  iv.  (1876)  91  Surprises  of  this  kind  here..  look  like 
auguries  of  a  greater  surprise  in  the  next  world.  1879  S.  C. 
BARTLKTT  Egypt  to  Pal.  iv.  97  Egypt,  it  has  been  well 
said,  is  the  land  of  surprises. 

b.  spec.  A  fancy  dish,  or  an  ingredient  of  a 
dish,  a  present,  or  the  like,  designed  to  take  one 
by  surprise. 

1708  W.  KING  Cookery  v,  A  Surprize  is..  a  dish..  which 
promising  little  from  its  first  appearance,  when  open  abounds 
with  all  sorts  of  variety.  1883  Harper  s  Mag.  Jan.  240/1 
One  lady..  worked  day  and  night..  to  achieve  her  various 
'surprises'.  1888  'J.  S.  WINTER'  Booties  Childr.  xi,  We 
want  you  to  make  us  a  surprise  to  put  Father's  Christmas 
present  in.  1893  EARL  DUNMORE  Pamirs  II.  233  Plates 
of  hot  dough,  with  all  sorts  of  juicy  surprises  inside  them. 

4.  The  feeling  or  emotion  excited  by  something 
unexpected,  or  for  which  one  is  unprepared.     *f-a. 
Alarm,  terror,  or  perplexity,  caused  by  a  sudden 
attack,  calamity,  or  the  like.   Obs. 

1608  SHAKS  Per.  m,  ii.  17  Our  lodgings.  .Shooke  as  the 
earth  did  quake:..  Pure  surprize  and  feare,  made  me  to 
quite  the  house.  1722  DE  FOE  Plague  (1754)  221,  I  have 
seen  them  in  strange  Agitations  and  Surprises  on  this  Ac* 
count.  1758  S.  HAVWAHD  Serm.  xvi.  406  Every  thing.. 
conspires  to  fill  the  soul  with  gloom  and  melancholy,  nay 
with  the  greatest  surprize  and  consternation.  1816  SCOTT 
Anttq.  xxvii,  My  lord  has  been  in  sic  a  distress,  and  sic 
seerpreese,  as  I  ne'er  saw  man  in  my  life. 

b.  The  feeling  or  mental  state,  akin  to  astonish 
ment  and  wonder,  caused  by  an  unexpected  occur 
rence  or  circumstance. 

1686  tr.  Chardiii's  Trav,  Persia  20  The  Vizier,  faigning  a 
kind  of  surprise,  And  what,  said  he,  Are  those  Gentlemen 
still  here?  1743  POCOCKE  Dcscr.  East  I.  n.  v.  122  We  went 
on  to  the  north,  the  Nile  running  through  the  rocks.  ..I 
ask'd  them  when  we  should  come  to  the  cataract,  and  to 
my  great  surprize  they  told  me,  that  was  the  cataract. 
a  1763  SHENSTONE  Ess.  Wks.  1765  II.  214  Surprise  quickens 
enjoyment,  and  expectation  banishes  surprise.  1822  SCOTT 
Nigel  x,  Lord  Dalgarno  expressed  much  surprise  at  under 
standing  that  Nigel  proposed  an  instant  return  to  Scotland. 
1908  G.  K.  CHESTERTON  Orthodoxy  iii.  (1909}  53  By  asking 
for  pleasure,  he  lost  the  chief  pleasure  ;  for  the  chief  pleasure 
is  surprise, 

with  «.  1712  AODISON  Spect.  No.  357  F  8  Circumstances 
which  give  a  delightful  Surprize  to  the  Reader.  1794  MRS. 
RADCLIFFE  Myst.  U<folf>ho  xxvii,  She  looked  with  a  sur 
prise  on  Annette.  1898  '  H.  S.  MKRRIMAN  '  Roden's  Corner 
xiii.  138  Cornish..  looked  at  the  printed  words  with  a  vague 
surprise. 

5.  attrib,  and  Cornb.t  as  surprise  attack,  target, 
turn,  msit\  surprise  packet,  a  sealed  packet  with 
contents  designed  to  surprise,  sold  at  a  trivial  price  ; 
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also  fig. ;  surprise-party,  (a]  a  body  of  troops 
for  an  unexpected  attack ;  (b}  U.S.  and  Colonial^ 
a  party  who  meet  by  agreement  at  a  friend's  house 
without  invitation,  bringing  provisions  with  them  ; 
surprise-piece,  a  part  of  the  mechanism  of  a 
repeating  watch  (see  qnot). 

1900  Daily  News  4  Aug.  6/1  Our  "surprise  attacks  only 
surprised  ourselves  by  the  thoroughness  of  the  enemy's  pre 
paration  for  them.  1900  tt'estttt,  Gaz.  15  Sept.  3/2  There  is 
a  dash  of  the  '  "surprise  packet ' — if  the  expression  may  pass 
—about  this  bulky  volume.  1841  LEVER  C.  O'Malley  xlv. 
255  Three  cavalry  regiments.,  intended  for  a  "surprise  party. 
1860  O.  W.  HOLMF.S  Prof.  Breakf.-t.  iv,  Now,  then,  for  a 
surprise-party!  1872  SCHELE  DE  VERB  Americanisms  236 
On  such  an  occasion  friends  and  parishioners  appear  sud 
denly—for  it  is  generally  a  surprise-party  at  the  same  time 
— at  the  parsonage.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  $  Clockm. 
254  *  Surprise  Piece. . ,  a  loose  plate  under  the  quarter  snail 
of  a  repeating  watch  which  prevents  the  quarter  rack  reach 
ing  the  snail  if  the  mechanism  is  set  going  at  the  hour.  1894 
United^  Service  Mag.  Oct.  39  Practice  at  *surprise  targets 
appearing  suddenly  at  unknown  ranges.  1891  CONST. 
MAC£\VEN  Three  ll'om.  in  One  Boat  72  'Surprise-turns  and 
crooked  bends  make  you,  if  you  know  your  river,  as  crafty 
as  any  old  fox.  1891  HP.  W.  How  in  F.  D.  How  Mew. 
xxiii.  (1898)  323,  I.. paid  them  a  *surprise  visit. 

b.  Bell-ringing.  Applied  to  certain  complicated 
methods  of  change-ringing. 

1874  BANISTER  Change  Ringing  16  New  Doubles,  .maybe 
rung  by  a  system  generally  adopted  by  experienced  ringers 
in  surprise  methods.  Ibid.*$  London  Surprise  Major.  1902 
Encycl,  Brit.  XXVI.  521/2  A  variety  of  'plain  methods' 
and  'Treble  Bob  methods',  among  the  latter  being  the  so. 
called  '  Surprise  '  methods,  the  most  complicated  and  diffi 
cult  of  all. 

Surprise  (sfciprai-z),  v.  Also  5-6  surpryse, 
6-9  surprize,  (7  -pryze,  -price),  [f.  AF.,  OF. 
surpris-e^  pa.  pple.  of  surprettdre  (=  Pr.  sobre-> 
sorprendre.  It.  sorprendere,  Sp,  sorprender,  Pg.  sur- 
preHder^-.—me&.L.superprendgre^-prxhenc&re'.  see 
SDK-  andPKEHEND,  and  cf.  the  composition  of  over 
take.  See  also  the  earlier  SUPPRISE  and  SUSPRISE.] 

1.  trans.  To  ( take  hold  of J  or  affect  suddenly  or 
unexpectedly. 

fa.  Chiefly  pass.  To  be  seized  with  (or  of]  a 
desire,  emotion,  etc.,  a  disease  or  illness.  Obs. 

1485  CAXTON  Chas.  Cf.  231  Thenne  ganellon  was  sur- 
prysed  wyth  thys  fals  auaryce.  1490  —  Eneydos  vi.  28  He 
shall  be  soo  surprysed  wyth  angre  and  furyouse  woodnes. 
c  1500  Melitsine  i.  10  He  was  su  surprysed  of  her  loue  that 
he  coude  nat  holde  contenaunce.  1570  FOXE  A.  fyM.  (ed.  2) 
II.  095/2  The  ruler,  .who  surprised  with  lyke  pride  and  dis- 
daine.  .caused  hys  cappe  to  be  hanged  vp  vpon  a  pole, 
chargyng.  .all.  .to  do  obeysance  to  the  cappe.  1576  FLEM 
ING  Panopl.  F.pist.  315  My  mynde  being  surprised  with 
sorrow.  1594  PLAT  Jewell-ho.  \\\.  17  [They]  were  suddenly 
surprised  with  a  great  loosenesse.  1611  Bible  Isa.  xxxiii.  14 
The  sinners  in  Zion  are  afraid,  fearefulnesse  hath  surprised 
the  hypocrites.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  u.  296  He  was  sur 
prised  with  a  burning  Feuer.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  u.  753  All 
'  on  a  sudden  miserable  pain  Surpris'd  thee.  I  bid.  \\.  774 
Them  unexpected  joy  surpriz'd.  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  10 
Apr.  1666,  Visited  Sir  William  D'Oylie,  surprized  with  a  fit 
of  apoplexie.  c  1720  DE  FOK  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  39  Sur 
prised  with  joy  at  the  motion. 

f  b.  To  overcome,  overpower  (the  mind,  will, 
heart)  ;  to  captivate.  Obs. 

1474  CAXTON  Chesse  in.  vi.  (1883)  132  So  that  ye  wyn  or 
drynke  surpryse  hyra  and  ouercome  his  brayn.  1481  - 
Myrrour  r.  v.  26  The  moneye  hath  so  surprysed  them  that 
they  mayextende  to  none  other  thinge.  i6iz  SHAKS.  Wtnt. 
T.  HI.  i.  10  The  eare-deafTning  Voyceoth'  Oracle,,  .so sur 
priz'd  my  Sence,  That  I  was  nothing.  i6zi  ELSING  Debates 
Ho.  Lords  (Camden)  84, 1  may  be  surprised  with  errour,  but 
not  corrupted.  1633  T.  ADAMS  E*p.  a  Peter  ii.  14  A  fair 
skin  surpriseth  a  fleshly  heart.  1676  DKYUEN  Aitrengz,  iv. 
i,  Pow'r,  like  new  Wine,  does  your  weak  Brain  surprize, 
a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  (Chandos Classic*)  17  So.  .temperate, 
that  I  have  heard  he  had  never  been  surprised  by  excesse, 
O.  absol.  or  intr. 

a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  8  Feb.  1645,  The  vapours  ascend  so 
hot  that  entring  with  the  body  erect  you  will  even  faint  with 
excessive  perspiration,  but  stooping  lower  as  suddaine  a  cold 
surprizes. 

2.  Mil.9  etc.  To  assail  or  attack  suddenly  and 
without  warning ;  to  make  an  unexpected  assault 
upon  (a  place,  body  of  troops,  person,  etc.  that  is 
unprepared) ;  f  to  take  or  capture  in  this  way. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  jyt  222  b,  By  some  gyle 
or  engyne  sodaynly  to  trap  and  surprise  the  erle.  1611 
Bible  Jer.  xlviii.  41  Kerioth  is  taken,  and  the  strong 
holds  are  surprised.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevcnot's  Trav. 
in.  29  His  march  was  secret  enough,  though  he  hastened  it 
to  surprise  Surrat.  1688  HOLME  Artnoury  in.  xv.  (Roxb.) 
27/r  Lowe  built  boates.  .which,  .will  strike  to  the  sides  of 
great  shippes,  and  with  their  guns. .  either  suddenly  surprice 
the  same  or  sinke  it.  1709  STEELE  Tat  If  r  No.  i  ?  8  The 
Enemy  had  formed  a  Design  to  surprize  two  Battalions  of 
the  Allies.  1803  JANE  PORTER  TJiaddeus\\.  (1831)  16  A  plan 
was  laid  for  surprising  and  taking  the  royal  person.  1808 
SCOTT  Life  Dryden  D.'s  Wks.  1882  I.  173  A  man,  surprised 
in  the  dark  and  beaten  by  ruffians,  loses  no  honour  by  such 
a  misfortune.  1867  FRKEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1877)  I.  vi.  459 
Every  effort  to  take  or  surprise  the  Norman  outpost  was 
rendered  hopeless.  1888  J.  F.  MAURICE  frlilit.  Hist.  Camp. 
1882  xii.  73  An  army  suddenlyattacked  within  the  lines  which 
it  had  reckoned  upon  to  ward  off  its  enemy  is  in  a  military 
sense  surprised. 

ft),  gen.  To  capture,  seize;  to  take  possession 
of  by  force  ;  to  take  prisoner.  Obs. 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  \.  i.  284  Treason  my  Lord,  Latiinia  is 
surprjs'd.  1593 —  2  Hen.  V!t  iv.  ix.  8  Is  the  Traitor  Cade 
surpris'd?  1606  G,  W[OODCOCKE]//W/.  fvsttneix.  41  Some  he 
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beheaded,  others  banisht,  and  all  their  goods  were  surprised. 
Jbid.yiv.  65  Surprizing  the  kingdome  to  himself.  i63aLiTHoow 
Trav.  in.  94  When  Nigropont,  and  diuerse  other  lies  were 
surprised  from  the  Venetians.  1661  Act  13  Chas.  lie.  9  §  6 
Ships  which  shall  besurprised  or  seized  as  prize.  1667  MILTON 
P.L.  xn.  453  He  [sc.  Messiah],  .there  shalUurpri.se  The  Ser 
pent,  Prince  of  aire,  and  drag  in  Chaines  Through  all  his 
realme.  1799  SHERIDAN  Pizarro  u.  i,  A  servant  of  mine, 
I  hear  is  missing,  whether  surprised  or  treacherous  I 
know  not. 

fig.   1592  KYD  Sp.  Trag.  in.  x.  90  Thy  tresses,  Ariadnes 
twines,  Wherewith  my  libertie  thou  hast  surprisde. 
*t"  c.  To  hold  in  one's  power,  occupy.   Obs. 

1540  Act  32  Hen.  VII7,  c.  24  Consideryng.  .that  the  Isle 
of  Rhoodes..is  surprised  by  the  Turke.  1607  DEKKER  & 
WEBSTER  Sir  T.  Wyat  A  2  b,  With  me,  that  in  my  handes, 
Surprise  the  Soueraigntie. 

fd.  To  rescue  or  deliver  as  by  force,  {  snatch* 
(Jrom  something).  Obs.  ranr^. 

1687  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2258/2  As  also  in  your  unparalell'd 
Clemency,  by  which  you  have  surprized  your  distressed  Sub 
jects  from  the  jaws  of  Ruine. 

3.  To  come  upon  unexpectedly;  to  take  unawares; 
to  take  or  catch  in  the  act ;  hence  Jig.  to  find  or 
discover  (something)  suddenly,  to  detect. 

1592  Soliman  fy  Pers.  u.  ii.  264  If  the  Gouernour  Surprise 
me  heere,  I  die  by  marshall  law,  1655  tr.  Sorefs  Com.  Hist. 
Fraiicion  xn.  22  The  Italian  seeing  himself  surprized  did.. 
intreat  him  to  give  him  leave  to  be  gone.  1662  J.  DAVIES 
tr.  Mandelslo's  Trav.  244  We  were  surprized  by  a  calm, 
which  kept  us  in  the  same  place  all  that  day.  1665  P.  HENRY 
Diaries  iff  Lett.  (1882)  168  A  meeting  at  Wrexham  sutprisd, 
.  .some  payd  5"*  some  went  to  prison  for  3  months  accord, 
to  the  Act.  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  z  Feb.  1665, 1  saw  a  masq 
perform'd  at  Court  by  6  gentlemen  and  6  ladys,  surprizing  his 
Majesty,  it  being  Candlemas-day.  1726  POPE  Odyss.  xix.  686 
Ulysses  will  surprize  the  untmish'd  game.  1803-6  WORDS w. 
Ode  Intim.  Immort.  148  High  instincts  before  which  our 
mortal  Nature  Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  Thing  surprised. 
1879  J.  GRANT  in  Cassell's  Techn.  Editc.  IV,  96/1  In  order 
to  surprise  Nature  in  her  wonders,  he  was  wont  to  perambu 
late  the  garden.. lantern  in  hand.  1880  GROVE  Diet.  Mus. 

I.  202/1  note.  In  the  Finale.. we  almost  surprise  the  change 
of  style  in  the  act  of  being  made.     1886  RUSK  IN  Pr&terilti 

II.  vi.  193,  I  never  travelled  in  bad  weather  unless  surprised 
by  it.     1890  MAARTENS  Sir  J.  Avelingh  xv,  He  had  sur 
prised  an  ugly  secret  about  a  Government  tender. 

-j-b.  ?To  *  overtake*,  anticipate.   Obs.  rarer *. 

1591  XASHE  Prognost.  A  4,  The  effects  cannot  surprise  the 
cause. 

f  c.  causatively.  To  introduce  unexpectedly, 
(  spring '  upon  some  one.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1769  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  75/1  To  support  the  re-election, 
lest  any  candidate  in  the  opposite  interest  should  have  been 
..attempted  to  be  surprized  upon  the  county. 

f  4.  To  implicate  or  ensnare  (a  person)  as  by  a 
sudden  proposal  or  disclosure.  Obs. 

1642  SLINCSBY  Diary  (1836)  91  Not  willing  to  use  his  old 
friendship . .  in  a  way  to  surprize  his  judgments.  1667  M  IL- 
TON  P.  L.  ix.  354  Least  by^  some  faire  appeering  good  sur- 
pris'd  She  \sc.  Reason]  dictate  faKe,  and  missinforme  the 
Will.  1702  VANBKCGH  False  Friend\.  i,  If  I  did  not  know 
he  was  in  love  with  Leonora,  I  could  be  easily  surprized  with 
what  he  has  told  me. 

b.  To  lead  unawares,  betray  into  doing  some 
thing  not  intended. 

1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  To  Surprise,.  .Iv  lead  a  Man  into 
an  Error,  by  causing  him  to  do  a  thing  over  hastily.  1711 
AUDISON  S^ect,  No.  112  F  3  If  by  chance  he  has  been  sur. 
prized  into  a  short  Nap  at  Sermon.  1742  Act  15  Gco.  //c. 
30  Persons  who  have  the  Misfortune  to  become  Lunaticks, 
may.. be  liable  to  be  surprised  into  unsuitable  Marriages. 
1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  ii,  Many.,  whose  feelings  surprised 
them  into  a  very  natural  interest  in  his  behalf.  1873  BLACK 
/  V.  Thult  xvii,  He  had  never  yet  met  any  woman  who  had 
so  surprised  him  into  admiration. 

6.  To  affect  with  the  characteristic  emotion  caused 
by  something  unexpected  ;  to  excite  to  wonder  by 
being  unlooked-for,  t  Formerly  also  in  stronger 
sense  (cf.  SUIIPHISE  sb.  4  a),  to  astonish  or  alarm  ; 
also,  to  excite  to  admiration.  Often  pass.)  const. 
at  (fw/M)  or  inf.  ;  colloq.  to  be  surprised  at  =  to 
be  scandalized  or  shocked  at. 

1655  'tfteophania  103  Alexandro  acquainted  him  with  the 
occasion  of  their  coming  thither,  with  which  he  was  exceed 
ingly  surprised  at  first.  1687  A.  LOVKLL  tr.  Th^enofs 
Trav.  i.  248  They  . .  have  Secrets  which  surprize  the 
most  knowing,  many  thinking  them  to  be  knacks  of 
Magick.  i6oz  L*£STRANGB  Fables  Ixxi,  People  were  not 
so  much  Frighted,  as  they  were  Surpriz'd  at  the  Bigness, 
and  Uncouth  Deformity  of  the  Camel.  1719  pi-:  FOE  Crusoe 
i.  (Globe)  156,  I  was  exceedingly  surpriz'd  with  the  Print  of 
a  Man's  naked  Foot  on  the  Shore.  1768  GOLDSM.  Good-n. 
Manui.  i,  You'll  be  surpriz'd,  Sir,  with  this  visit.  1794  MRS. 
RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolpho  xlvii,  The  apparition  of  the  dead 
comes  not. .to  terrify  or  to  surprise  the  timid.  1816  SCOTT 
Old  Mart,  xxx,  Macbriar ..was  surprised  at  the  degree  of 
agitation  which  Balfour  displayed.  1833!'.  HOOK  Parsons 
Dan.  in.  vi,  'You  surprise  me.'  'I  tell  you  truth,1  said 
George.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  I.  xii.  88,  I  was  surprised,  .to 
find  some  veins  of  white  ice.  1908  R.  BAGOT  A.  Cuthbert 
xxi.  256  And  yet  you  talk  our  language  well— really  very 
well.  I  am  agreeably  surprised. 

absol.  1684  EARL  ROSCOM.  Ess.  Transl.  Verse  146  On 
sure  Foundations  let  your  Fabrick  Rise,  And  with  inviting 
Majesty  surprise.  1781  COWPER  Charity  544  The  turns  are 
quick,  the  polish  d  points  surprise.  1845  R.  W.  HAMILTON 
Pop.  Ediic,  ii.  (1846)  30  It  is. .to  be  doubted,  whether  any 
class  of  Society  be  so  strictly  moral  [as  the  poor].  The 
statement  may  at  first  surprise. 

t  6.  Cookery.  To  dress  or  serve  in  the  manner  of 
a  *  surprise  *.  Obs. 

1769  MRS.  RAFFALD  Eng.  Housekpr,  (1778)  103  A  Shoulder 
of  Mutton  surprized. 


SURPRISED. 

Surprised  (s&iprai-zd), ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ED1.] 

1.  Attacked  or  come  upon  unexpectedly  ;  captured 
by  sudden  attack  ;  taken  by  surprise  or  unawares. 
Also  absol. 

•1620  in  Foster  Eng.  Factories  Ind.  (1906)  210  Through  the 
"Oceans  campe  and  lately  surprized  cuntries.  1668  WILKINS 
Real  Char.  in.  ii.  §  6.  308  The  result,  .of  a  surprized  Judg 
ment.  1697  DRYDEN  &neid  n.  514  So,  from  our  arms,  sur- 
pris'd  Amlrogeos  Hies.  1779  Collins'  Peerage  II.  74  The 
Earl.,  recovered  the  town,  and  revenged  the  death  of  the 
surprised.  1819  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  xlv,  A  dignity  which.. in 
spired  courage  into  his  surprised  and  dismayed  followers. 
1901  '  LINKSMAS  '  Words  Eye-witness  (1902)  311  _The  con 
fusion,  terror,  and  indignation  of  the  surprised  gives  little 
scope  or  will  to  take  prisoners  those  of  the  beaten  surprisers 
whom  it  is  impossible  to  shoot. 

2.  Excited  to  wonder  by  something  unexpected  ; 
affected  or  characterized  by  surprise. 

1882  Little  Folks  3/1  She  had  a  bright  colour,  and  large 
surprised  blue  eyes.  1885  *  MRS.  ALEXANDER'  At  Bay  iv, 
The  surprised  admiration  which  Elsie  and  her  home  had 
excited  on  his  first  visit.  1897  MARY  KINCSLF.Y  W.  Africa 
48  San  Thome.. was  discovered  by  its  surprised  neighbours 
to  be  amassing  great  wealth  by  growing  coffee. 

Hence  Surpri'sedly  (-zedli)  adv.,  f  (a)  by  sur 
prise  or  sudden  attack;  (£)  in  a  manner  expressing 
surprise,  with  surprise ;  Surpri -sadness  (,-zednes\ 
state  of  being  surprised  (in  quot.  transf.  quality  of 
being  caused  by  surprise). 

167*  H.  MORE  Brief  Reply  65  The  invincibleness  of  the 
mistake,  the  sudden  surprisedness.  .of  the  mistake  may  be  a 
ground.,  of  excusing  the  person  as  to  the  severity  of  punish 
ment.  1680  —  Apocal.  Apoc.  188  '  For  in  one  hour  is  she 
made  desolate ';  lhat  is,  surprizedly  and  unexpectedly.  1867 
Miss  BROUCHTON  Cometh  upas  Ft'mverxt  Nothing  could  be 
more  surprisedly  pitifully  penitent  than  the  expression  of 
his.  .eyes. 

t  Surpri'Sement.  Obs.  rare—"*-,  [f.  SURPRISE 
v.  +  -MENT.]  =  SURPRISED,  i. 

1613-18  D  AN  n  i.  Cell.  Hist.  Eng.  (1626)47  Many  skirmishes 
interpassed,  with  surprizements  of  Castles. 

Snrpriser(s#jpr3i-z3r).  [f.  SURPRISE  v.  +  -ER1.] 
One  who  or  that  which  surprises  ;  f  a  capturer. 

1584  Reg,  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  659  Taikeris  and  sur 
prisers  of  the  said  burgh  and  cartel!.  1643  BAKER  Chron., 
Eliz.  56  The  Surprizers  of  the  King.  1648  E.  SYMMONS 
yind.  Chas,  1 15  These  Papers  might  have  been  Evidences 
of  Truth  and  of  Loyalty  too  had  the  Surprizers  of  them  been 
guilty  of  these  Vertues.  1665  EARL  OF  SANDWICH  in  Pepys' 
Diary  i  etc.  (1870)  596  Prizes  taken  on  the  3"'  and  4th  of  Sep 
tember  :— Surprizers,  ..  Assurance,  Anthelope,  Adventure, 
Mary,  a  1674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  xt.  §  120  The  sur- 
prisers  were  to  be  ready  upon  such  a  part  of  the  Wall.  171* 
ADDISON  S^ect.  No.  ^38  P3  The  Subject  of  Antipathies  was 
a  proper  Field  wherein  such  false  Surprizers  might  expatiate. 
1865  CARLVLR  Frtdk.  Gt.  XVIH.  xiv.  (1872)  VIII.  73  Our 
Cavalry,  cutting-in  upon  the  disordered  surprisers.  1901 
[see  SURPRISED  i). 

Surprising  (spjprsi'zirj\  vbl.  sbl  [f.  SUR 
PRISE  v.  +  -ING1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  SURPRISE. 

1589  (title}  The  Protestatyon  of  Martin  Marprelat.  Wherin 
not  with  standing  the  surprizing  of  the  printer,  he  maketh  it 
known  vnto  the  world  that  he  feareth,  neither  proud  priest, 
..nor  godlesse  catercap.  1603  KSOI.LKS  Hist.  Turks  (1638) 
89  To  take  occasion  for  the  surprising  of  the  Christians.  1615 
in  Bucclfuch  yl/.V.V.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  168  Surprising 
and  taking  of  forts.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xvi.  (Roxb.) 
07/1  To  hinder  an  emmyes  surprizeing  of  a  gate,  or  stop  him 
in  his  passage,  1889  Athenxum  20  Apr.  498/3  Abductions 
and  forced  marriages,  ..stratagems  and  surprisings. 

t  Surprising,  v6f.  sb?  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SI*R- 
+ prising,  PRIZING  vbl.  $by\  The  action  of  setting 
an  excessive  price  on  something. 

1583  STUHBFS  Anat.  A  fats.  n.  (1882)  36  In  the  surprising  of 
their  hides,  they  are  worthy  of  reprehension.  For  thai  which 
they  buy  for  ten  shillings,  they  will  hardly  sell  for  twentie 
shillings. 

Surpn  sing,  ///.  a.    [f.  SURPRISE  v.  +  -ING  -.] 

1.  Coming  upon   one   unexpectedly  ;  taking  un 
awares  ;  capturing  by  sudden  attack  ;  also,  f  over 
powering. 

1645  WALLER  Apol.for  having  Lwed  before  2  They  thai 
never  had  the  use  Of  the  Grapes  surprizing  juyce.  1655 
VAUGHAN  Silex  Scinf.,  Day  of  Judgem,  ii,  When  all  shall 
streame  and  lighten  round,  And  with  surprizing  flames  Both 
Stars  and  Elements  Confound.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Rcfi. 
v.  x.  (1848)  335  The  unwary  liird,  while  she  is  gazing  upon 
that  glittering  Light,  .heedlessly  gives  into  the  Reach  of  the 
surprizing  Nets. 

2.  Causing  surprise  or  wonder  by  its  unexpected 
ness  ;  astonishingly  wonderful. 

1663  PATRICK  Parab.  Pi'igr.  xiii.  (1687)  91  They  can  pre 
sent  you  with  a  thousand  Abrahams,  and  as  many  Josephs, 
whose  adventures  were  so  strange,  that  fiction  is  not  able  to 
invent  any  thing  so  surprising-  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  There- 
not's  Trar.  i.  by,  It  is  a  surprizing  thing,  that  at  the  same 
time  he  could  pursue  his  other  Observations  of  the  Countrey, 
and  study  the  Languages,  a  1700  KVKLYN  Di.ny  25  Oct. 
1644,  One  of  the  lions  leaped  to  a  surprising  height.  1716 
BUTLER  Serin.  Rolls  vii.  125  There  is  a  more  surprizing 
Piece  of  Iniquity  yet  behind.  1850  SCORESBV  Cherwt's 
ll'halent.  Adv.  Pief.  (1858*  6  Certain  surprising  incidents 
herein  recorded.  1908  R.  BACOT  A.  Cuthoert  vi.  49  It  was 
not . .  surprising  if  she  had,  comparatively  early  in  life,  deve- 
.  loped  a  certain  love  of  auih  .lily. 

f  b.    Exciting   admiration,   admirable ;    occas. 
acti'b.   Obs. 

1580  G.  HARVEY  Let.  to  Spenser  in  Spenser's  Peel.  ll'k<>. 
(1912)  627/1  The  renowned,  and  surprizing,  Archpoet  Homer. 
1648  liovi.F.  Seraph.  £*EW(i66o3 125  The  neat  and  surprizing 
Characters  and  Flourishes  of  a  Greek  and  Hebrew  Bible 
curiously  Printed.  1687  MRS.  BEHN  Lucky  Chance  i.  i,  Rise 
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Cloris,  charming  Maid  arise!  And  baffle  breaking  Day, 
Show  the  adoring  World  thy  Eyes  Are  more  surprizing  Gay. 
a.  1700  EVELYN  Diary  3  Aug.  1654,  The  river  running  so  de 
lightfully  under  it,  that  it  may  passe  for  one  of  the  most  sur 
prising  scales  one  should  meete  with.  1831  L>.  E.  WILLIAMS 
Life  Sir  T.  Lawrence  I.  343  It  is  really  a  surprising  portrait. 

Surpri  singly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2. ]  In  a 
surprising  manner  or  degree. 

f  1.   By,  or  in  the  way  of,  surprise  ;  unexpectedly. 

1667  WATBRHOUSE  Narr.  Fire  Lend.  167  Generosity 
abhors  to  take  an  advantage  poorly  and  surprisingly  against 
any  man.  1730 /'/*//.  Trans.  XXXVI.  444  There  broke  such 
a  violent  Clap  of  Thunder,  ..that  she  and  three  of  her 
Children  were  very  surprizingly  struck  down.  174*  H. 
BAKER  Microsc.  n.  vii.  108  Changes  are  produced  in  Fluids 
surprizingly  and  suddenly. 

2.  So  as  to  cause  surprise ;  astonishingly,  wonder 
fully  ;  t  admirably. 

1661  BOYLE  Style  of  Script.  (1675)  169  Maimed  and  abrupt 
sentence  >,  words  surprisingly  misplaced.  1681  \  LAV  EL  Meth. 
Grace  xix.  343  How  surprizingly  glorious  the  sight  of  Je^us 
Christ  will  be  to  them.  1743  EMEKSOS  Fluxions  285  The 
Forces  exerted  on  these  small  Bodies  must  be  surprizingly 
great.  1756  NUGENT  Gr.  Tour,  Italy  III.  52  The  church 
of  St.  Mark  is  ,.  surprizingly  enriched  with  marble  and 
mosaic  work.  1825  COBBETT  Kur.  Rides  62  That  wood 
breeds  maggots  surprisingly.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  ./•'.  Holt  ii, 
Surprisingly  little  altered  by  the  fifteen  years. 

So  Surpri'sing-ness,  surprising  character,  unex 
pectedness. 

1686  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  I.  n.  iii.  100  The  life  of  Wit  con- 
sists  in  the  Surprismgness  of  its  Conceits  and  Expressions. 
1737  L.  CLARKE  Hist.  Bible  vm.  (1740)  509  The  surprizing- 
ness  of  this  discovery. 

Surquayne.  pseudo-arch,  [a.  OF.  surquanie^ 
var.  sou(s)canie  :  see  SUCKENV.]  Used  vaguely  or 
typically  for  an  upper  garment. 

1887  ASHBY  STERRV  Lazy  Minstrel  (1892)  21  What  sur- 
quayne  or  partlet  could  look  better  than  My  saint's  curly 
jacket  of  black  Astracan? 

t  Surciuidance.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  5  -cuy- 
daunce.  [a.  OF.  surcuidance^  f.  surcuidant*.  see 
next  and  -ANCE.]  =  SURQUIDRY. 

1481  Cov.  Leet  Bk.  476  The  seid  Scottes,  of  their  Custum- 
able  pryde  and  surcuydaunce  ramaynyng  obstinatly  in 
their  first  purpose. 

t  Surquidaut,  «.  Obs.  rare*1.  In  6  aurcu- 
dant.  [a.  OF.  simuidant,  pr.  pplc.  of  sitrcuidier:— 
pop.  L.  *suptrcogitare,  f.  super-  SUPER-  +  cogitare 
to  think,  COGITATE.]  =  SURQUIDOUS. 

11529  SKELTON  Replyc.Wte.  1843  I.  209  Puffed. .full  of 
vaynglorious  pompe  and  surcudant  elacyon. 

•f  Surquidour.  Obs.  rart~~l.  In  4  sour-,  [a. 
OF.  *surcnidourt  f.  surcuidier  (see  prec.),  if  sour- 
qttidours  be  not  an  error  for  sourqwaous  (see  next) : 
cf.  first  quot.  s.v.  SURQUIDROUS.]  A  haughty  or 
arrogant  person. 

1393  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  C.  XXH.  341  Pruyde  serrte  (or\>  sour- 
quidours  [B.  xix.  335  surquydous]  hus  seriauns  of  armes, 

t  Su  rquidous,  su  rquedous,  a.  Obs.  Also 
4-5  -quydous,  6  -quidus.  [a.  AF.  *snrcind0us, 
f.  surciiidier  (sec  SURQUIDANT).]  Overweening, 
arrogant,  presumptuous,  overbearing. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xix.  335  Pruyde.  .sente  forth  sur 
quydous  [C.  xxn.  341  sourquidours]  his  senaunt  of  armes. 
1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  118  With  low  htrte  humblesce  suie, 
So  that  thou  be  noght  surquidous.  c  1407  I.YDC,  Reason  fy 
Sens.  6694  An  vnycourne. .  Whech  is  a  beste  Surquedous. 
1420-22 —  T/tebcs  \\.-2QiZ  It  scheweth  wel  that  thow  were  not 
wis . .  To  take  on  the  this  surquedous  ma>sage.  1483  C AXI  ON 
G.  de  la.  Tour  f  v  b,  Crete  folye  is  to  a  man  come  from 
lowe  degree,  .to  become,  .prowde  and  surquydous.  c  1500 
Melusine  96  Ye  were  therof  surquydous,  £  it  is  wel  right 
yf  euyl  is  com  me  to  you  therof.  c  1540  Pilgryms  T.  377  in 
Thynnes  Anintadv.  (1875)  87  Sum. .  wher  fraurd,  disobedi 
ent,  £  surquidus. 

t  Surquidrous,  surquedrous,  a.  Obs. 
Also  5  -quy-.  See  also  SUCCUPROUS.  [f.  next  + 
-ous,  after  prec.]  •=  prec. 

The  first  quot.  is  doubtful :  cf.  SURQUIDOUR. 

c  1430  PHgr.  LyfManhode  i.  xxvi.  (1869)  17  Michel  is  he 
of  foulhardiment  and  surquidoures[F.  *&,/<>«/<$•  oultrccuide 
hardit-ntent}.  1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  in.  xvi.  172  They  be  of 
the  nature  of  proud  foles  that  ben  surquydrous.  a  1550 
Image  Hypocr.  n,  459  in  Skeitoris  Wk&.  (1843)  II.  428  Thou 
arte  so  monstrous.  .Proude  and  surquedrous.  1593  G.  HAR- 
VP:Y  Pierces  Su^tr.  52  More  surquidrous  then  Anaxius. 

t  Su-rquidry,  su  rquedry.  Obs.  Forms : 
3-4  surquiderie,  4-7  aurquidrie,  -quedrie,  (8-9 
arch.}  surquedry,5-6  surquidry,  (4  so(u)rquy- 
drye,  -730,  surquidre,  4-5  -drye  ;  4  -quydrie, 
-dery,  5  -dry(e,  5-6  -quedrye,  7  -dree)  ;  4 
-quy-,  5  -qui-,  7  -quetry  (5  -quit-cry) ;  4  -cudry, 
6  -cuydry(e,  6-7  -cuidrie  ;  4  oirquytrie,  5 
-cudrie.  See  also  SUCCUDKY.  [a.OF.  j(0)«;vK/r/tV7V, 
f.  s(o}urcuidier  :  see  SURQUIDANT  and  -EBY.] 

1.  Arrogance,  haughty  pride,  presumption.  (In 
first  quot.  app.  personified.) 

fii2*5  Ancr.  R.  56  Me  surq'derie  [-'.rr.  Me  surq'de  sire, 
Me  sire],  neiherest  tu  >et  Dauid  [etc.],  CXSISSHOHEHAM  iv. 
282  Hoyst  |>at  neuer  nas  yhlent  WyJ>  nonsurquydery?  13  . 
£.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  309  pat  is  a  poynt  o  sorquydry?e,  f>at  vche 
god  mon  may  euef  byseme.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxviii. 
(Margaret)  46  Scho  had  symply  hyre  fud  &  claih,  to  clelh 
hyre  honestly,  for-out  pryd  and  surcudry.  ?  11400  Morte 
Arth.  3399  Thow  has  schedde  myche  blode,  and  schalkes 
distroyede.Sakeles,  incirqnytrie.  1413-20  LVDC  Ckroa.  Troy 
i.  452  (MS.  Dighy  230)  If.  310/2  Alle  >o..That.  .wolde. . 
rebelle  in  any  maner  weye  Of  surquidrie  or  pride  to  weneye. 


SUBBECT. 

1576  GASCOIGNE  Steele  GL  (Arb.)  54  Such  Surcuydry,  such 
weening ouer  well.  1591  SPENSER  World's  Vanitie  105  He.. 
Was  puffed  vp  with  passing  surquedrie,  And  shortly  gan 
all  other  beasts  to  scorne.  1602  CAREW  Cornwall  58  He 
held  Aristotle  superiour  to  Moses  and  Christ,  and  yet  but 
equall  to  himselfe.  But  this  extieame  Surquedry  forfeyted 
his  wittes.  1657  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Paruta's  Pol.  Disc.  195 
The  War  was.,  undertaken  with  great  surquedrie,  and 
with  great  hopes  of  victory  and  glory.  I7I3CROXALL  Orig. 
Canto  Spencer  xxxix.  (1714)  26  She  past  in  haughty  Sur 
quedry,  Like  some  great  Queen  thus  richly  garnished. 
1793  1.  WILLIAMS  Alein.  Warren  Hastings  47  We  cannot 
become  illustrious  by  fury  or  surquedry.  1825  SCOTT  Be 
trothed  xviii,  A  judgment  .specially  calculated  to  abate  and 
bend  that  spirit  of  surquedry. 

fig.  164*  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  \.  ii.  Ixi,  To  an  inward 
sucking  whirlpools  close  '1  hey  change  this  swelling  torrents 
surquedry. 

b.  with  a  and  pi.  A  piece  of  arrogance. 

1602  MARSTON  Ant.  $•  Mel.  in.  Wks.  1856  I.  34  O,  had  It 
eyes,  and  cares,  and  tongues,  it  might  See  sport,  heare 
speach  of  most  strange  surquedries.  1609  [  HP.  W.  BARLOW] 
Ans~M.  Nameless  Cath.  341  Citing  it  for  a  proofe,  and  not 
confuting  it  for  a  surquedrie.  1647  WARD  Simple  Cobicr 
(1843)  31  Fashions.,  are  the  surquedryes  of  pride. 

c.  transf.  :  cf.  PRIDE  sb.1  5. 

1607  WALKINGTON  Optic  Glass  32  That  heavenly  worke 
of  works,  natures  surquedry  and  pride. 

TI  2.  Misused  for :  Kxcess  (esp.  of  indulgence), 
surfeit. 

1594  Scliwus  in  Greene's  U'ks,  (GrosarO  XIV.  220,  I  haue 
..suifeted  with  pleasures  surquidrie.  1598  rilgr.  Parnnss. 
iv.  486  Theile. . make  you  nielte  in  Venus'  surque[d]rie. 
1598  MARSTON  Sat.  iv.  49  Poems  (1879)  49  In  strength  of 
lust  and  Venus  surquedry.  1612  PasqitiVs  Night-cap  (1877) 
2147  Diseases  hidden,  Which  doe  proceed  from  lust  and 
surquedrie.  1623  COCK  t;  HAM  n,  The  Out-jplusse,  Surquedrie, 
.Surplusage.  1647  TRAPP  Cotnm.  Rph.  v.  18  This  is  called 
by  Luther,  Crafula  sticra,  a  spiritual!  surquedry  or  surfet. 
1656  HEYLIN  hxtrancHS  I'apulans  315  Their  stomacks  not 
well  cleared  from  the  Surquedrie^  of  that  Mighty  feast. 

t  Su'rc^uidy,  su  rquedy.  Obs.  Also  5 
-quidie,  -quydy,  -quedye,  5-6  -quedie,  (6  syr- 
cuyte).  [a.  OF.  surguidte,  *sourcnidee1  f.  s(o]ur- 
c  it  idler  \  see  SURQUIDANT  and  -Y.]  =  prec. 

c  1407  LYDG.  Reason  fy  Sens.  2581  Pompe,  pride,  and  sur- 
quedye.  14..  Chaucer's  Pars.  T.  P  993  (Harl.  MS.)  pe 
Surquidie  j»at  he  ha}>  in  cristes  mercy.  1430-40  LYDG. 
Bochas  Pro!.  (MS.  Bodl.  263)  3/1  Thei.  .Supposyng  in  ther 
surquedie  Ther  estatis  sholde  be  durable.  1540  St.  Papers 
Hen.  /-'///,  111.  187  Ther  grete  pryde  and  surquedy  ys 
partely  swaged.  1560  T.  H.  tr.  Ovid's  Fable  Narcissus 
D  ij,  Syrcuyte  and  pride.  1595  T.  EDWARDS  Ccphalns  <y 
Procris  (Roxb.)  29  Pale  death  Lay  with  his  surquedie  to 
draw  her  breath.  1819  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  xxviii,  Are  ye  yet 
aware  what  your  surquedy  and  outrecuidance  merit,  for  scoff 
ing  at  the  entertainment  of  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Anjou? 

Ii  Surra  (suTa,s27-ra).  [Marathijwnz  air  breathed 
through  the  nostrils.]  A  disease  of  horses  and 
other  domestic  animals  in  India,  China,  and  other 
countries,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  a  microbe, 
Trypanosonta  Evansi. 

1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.  1904  Brit,  fifed.  Jrnl. 
20  Aug.  368  Tabanus  can  carry  the  trypanosome  of  Surra. 

Surrah,  obs.  variant  of  SIKRAH. 

1602  [see  VAY(E]. 

tSurrea'ch,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  Sun-  +  REACH 
z>.']  trans.  To  extend  beyond. 

1606  P>.  BARNES  Offices  i.  i  If.  .1  should  presume  to  talke 
of  things  surreaching  the  scope  of  my  apprehension. 

Surrebend,  -rebound,  -rebribe  :  see  SUB-. 

Surrebutter  (s»r/b»-t3j).  Law.  [f.  SUR-  + 
REBUTTER,  after  surrejoinder^  In  old  common- 
law  pleading,  a  plaintiffs  reply  to  a  defendant's 
rebutter.  Also  transj '.,  a  further  rejoinder. 

a  1601  SIR  T.  FANSHAWE  Pract.  Exch.  (1658)  146  They 
must  proceed  with  Rebutter,  and  sur-rebutter,  unlill  every 
point  materiall  be  put  in  perfect  issue.  1770  FOOTK  Lame 
Lover  \\.  Wks.  1782  III.  34  Rejoinders,  sur-rejoinders,  re 
butters,  sur-rebutters,  replications.  1866  LOWELL  Biglow  P* 
Introd  ,  Poems  (1912)  279/2  Mr.  Bartlett  <::  his  dictionary 
above  cited)  addsa  surrebutter  in  a  verse  from  Ford's '  Broken 
Heart'.  «888  MORLEY  in  Daily  News  17  <M.  6/1  Con 
troversy  is  seldom  profitable  after  it  gets  down  to  the  stage 
of  sur-rebutter  and  sur-rejoinder.  1893  LF.I.AND  Mem.  I. 
295  Then  came  the  attack  on  the  impropriety  of  the  whole 
thing,  and  finally  Mr.  Barnum's  triumphant  surrebutter. 

So  t  Surreimt  s/>.t  shortening  of  or  error  for 
SURREBUTTER  ;  Snrrebu-t  v.  [cf.  REBUT]  intr.  to 
reply  to  a  rebutter  (also  transf.}  ;  ttans.  to  repel 
as  by  a  surrebutter ;  Snrrebu'ttal  [cf.  REBUTTAL], 
surrebutter. 

1587  HARRISON  England  n.  ix.  (1877)  i.  202  The  parties 
plaintilTe  &  defendant,  .proceed.,  by  plaint  or  declaration, 
barre  or  answer,  teplicaiipn,  reioinder,  and  so  by  rebut, 
surrebut  to  issue  and  triall.  17*6  T.  MADOX  Firma 
fiurgi  x.  §  21.  198  To  this  William  Cokenage  Surrebutteth. 
He  saith,  That  (etc.J.  1845  DE  QUIKCKV  Worth*.  Ptftry 
Wks.  1857  VI.  358  A  smart  reciprocation,  .of  asserting  and 
denying,.. bulling,  rebutting,  and  'surrebutting'.  1866 
BLACKMORE  Cradock  Nffwelt  iv,  To  revive  their  efficacy, 
and  so  surrebut  all  let  and  hindrance.  1889  Times  25  Nov. 
5/4  The  State's  rebuttal  and  surrebutial  of  the  defence. 
jg^g  Q,  A'<T'.  July  264  The  members  of  the  majority,  .not 
unnaturally  sur-rebut  on  this  interpretation.  1909  ELIZ. 
BANKS  Myst.  Fr.  Fdrrington  311  There  were  witnesses  to 
come  in  rebuttal,  but  he .  .could  call  witnesses  in  surrebuttal. 

Surrecompounded,  -countermand :  seeSuR-. 

t  Surrect,  a.  Obs.  rarer1,  [ad.  L.  surrcctus, 
pa.  pple.  of  surgfrt  to  rise,  stand  up.]  Upright. 

1691  PLUKENETT  Let.  Mr.  Ray  17  July  (1718)  249  The 
Paronycnia  Histanica  Clus..  .is  a  mote  surrect  Plant. 
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SUBJECTION. 

Surrection  (sore-kjan).  rare.  Also  5  sur- 
reccioun,  -ecion,  6  -eccyon,  -eccion,  -exyon. 
[ad.  late  L.  stt-rrectio,  -dnem,  n.  of  action  f.  surrect-, 
surgere  to  rise.  Cf.  OF.  sttrrection.] 

fl.   A  rising  in  rebellion,  insurrection.  Obs. 

<  1418  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  247  To  shape  sodeyn  surrec- 
cioun  Agaynst  oure  liege  lord  kynge.  1516  in  Arnolde 
Chron,  (1811)  p.  1,  Y«  surrexyon  of  vacabondis,  and  pren- 
tysys.  .agaynst  straungers.  1528  Lu.  SANDYS  Let.  Wplsey 
Q  Mar.  (Publ.  Rec.  OfF.)»  If  there  be  eny  such  surreccion.. 
I  shall  doo  the  best  may  lye  in  me  to  pacifie  theym, 

2.  Rising  t^in  general).  Obs.  exc.  as  nonce-wd. 
after  resurrection. 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas.  (Percy  Soc.)  191  The  mornyng 
was  past,  But  Afrycus  Auster  made  surreccion,  Blowyng 
his  bellowes.  1599  A.  M.  tr.  GabcHioucr^s  Bk,  Physicke 
55  '-2  Sepulte  the  same . .  aeaynste  the  surrection  of  the 
Sunne.  1845  BKOWNSON  Wks.  V.  342  It  would  not  be  a 
^-.surrection,  but  a  simple  snrrection, 

Surreine  (serein).  Also  7-ein,-ine.  [?f.  SUB- 

+  F.  reine  queen.    (Cf.  ~\  $ur-helheurt  a  variety  of 
apple.)]     A  variety  of  pear. 
1629  PARKINSON  Parad,  (1904)  593  The  Surrine  is  no  very 

food  peare.  1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  (1679)  36  Pears., 
quib,  Surrein,  Dagobert.  1873  J-  Scott's  Orchardist  409 
(Pears)  Ramcau  \Siir  Rcine,  Surpasse  Reine)*..\\.  was 
raised  by  Van  Mons  about  1825. 

tSurreined,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [Of  uncertain 
formation  :  generally  taken  to  be  f.  SUR-  4-  REINED 
ppl.  a.1]  Of  a  horse  :  Over-ridden,  overworked. 

1599  SIIAKS.  I /en.  y,  in.  v.  19  A  Drench  for  sur-reyn'd 
lades.  1601  [?  MARSTON]  Pasguil  $  Katli.  iv.  44  A  sur- 
reinde  laded  wit,  but  a  rubbes  on. 

Surrejoiii  (s^r/U^orn),  v.  Law.  [Back-forma 
tion  f.  next,  after  rejoin.']  intr.  (or  with  0£/.  cl.)  To 
reply,  as  a  plaintiff,  to  the  defendant's  rejoinder ; 
to  make  a  surrejoinder.  Also  transf. 

1594  WEST  2nd  Pt.  Symbol.,  Chancene  §  75  Then  may 
the  plaintife  surrejoine  to  the  second  rejoinder,  c  1640  J. 
SMYTH  Lives  Berkleys  (1883)  I.  108  Salisbury  surreioynes 
and  saith,  That  hee  never  tooke  the  Earle  Marischali  for 
his  dettor.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xi.  III.  64  Instead 
of  acquiescing  in  his  first  thoughts,  he  replied  on  himself, 
rejoined"  on  himself,  and  surrejoined  on  himself.  1883  La;v 
Rep.  ii  Q.  B.  Div.  583  The  plaintiff  surrejoined  that  the 
35/.  was  not  a  reasonable  fine.  1890  Pall  Klall  G.  2  July 
3/i  Mr.  Arthur  Palmer  surrejoms  about  'What  I  saw  at 
Tel-el- Kebir  ', . .  generally  returning  the  compliment  of  men 
dacity  all  round. 

Surrejoinder  (wi/dgoi'ndw).  Law.  [f.  SUR- 

+  REJOINDER.]  In  old  common-law  pleading,  a 
plaintiff's  reply  to  the  defendant's  rejoinder.  Also 
transf.  an  answer  to  a  rejoinder  or  reply  (in  general). 

The  order  of  the  pleadings  is:  plaintiff's  declaration^ 
defendant's  plea,  plaintiff's  replication,  defendant's  re 
joinder ',  plaintiff's  surrejoinder,  defendant's  rebutter^ 
plaintiff's  surrebutter. 

1542-3  Act 34  $  35  Hen.  VIII,  c.  27  §  5oThe  Prenotarye  to 
have  for  the. . replication,  rejoyndre,  surrejoyndre,  foreverye 
of  them  if  they  be  enrolled,  .xijd.  1644  PRVNSE  &  WALKKR 
Fiennes's  Trial  47  The  whole  three  dayes  first  defence 
being  made  intirely  together,  and  then  the  Reply,  Rejoinder, 
and  Surrejoinder  thereunto.  1682  LUTTRELL  Brief  AV/. 
(1857)  I.  236  The  atturney  generall  hath  pleaded  in  surre 
joinder  to  the  citty  of  Londons  rejoinder  to  the  quo  war- 
ranto  against  their  charter.  1770  [see  SURREBUTTER].  1886 
W.  E.  NORKIS  My  Friend  Jhn  I.  70  To  make  such  a  re- 
joinder  as  that  would  only  have  been  to  expose  myself  to 
a  surrejoinder  which  it  would  have  been.. futile  to  attempt 
to  rebut.  1903  MORLEY  Gladstone  II.  v.  iii.  49  Mr.  Glad 
stone.,  was  too  much  in  earnest  to  forego  rejoinder  and 
even  surrejoinder. 

f  Surrend.,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  OF.  sttrrendre 
to  SURRENDER.]  trans.  =  SURRENDER  z>. ;  in  quot. 
c  1475  used  =  give  back,  restore  (cf.  RENDER  v,  3). 

1450  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  184/2  If  ony  persone.  .hadde 
estate.. of  the  yifte  or  graunte  by  Letters  Patentes  of  ony 
of  youre  Progenitours,  and  hafe  surrendid  [?  error  for 
surrendered]  the  said  Letters  Patentes  in  to  youre  Chaun- 
cery..to  be  cancelled,  c  1475  Partenay  4986,  lean  no.^ht 
. .  werke  ne  labour  soo  As  tho  mortall  ded  ther  lif  to  surrend. 

Surrender  (s£re*nd3.i),  sb.  Also  5  sure  ren 
der,  6  surrendre.  [a.  AK. surrender,**  OF.sur- 
refidre,  inf.  used  as  sb. :  see  next.]  The  action  or 
an  act  of  surrendering. 

L  Law.  a.  The  giving  up  of  an  estate  to  the 
person  who  has  it  in  reversion  or  remainder,  so  as 
to  merge  it  in  the  larger  estate  ;  e.g.  the  giving  up 
of  a  lease  before  its  expiration  ;  spec,  the  yielding 
up  of  a  tenancy  in  a  copyhold  estate  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor  for  a  specified  purpose  ;  transf.  a  deed 
by  which  such  surrender  is  made. 

1487  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  394/1  Determy nation  of  the 
States.. by  Deth,..or  by  eny  other  wise  then  by  Sur 
render.  1512  Knarcsb.  Wills  (Surtees)  I.  4,  I  will  that  my 
feoffees  maike  a  sufficiente  and  lawful  estaite,  by  surrender 
or  otherwais.  1523  FITZHERB.  Sitrv.  14  Surrenders  of  landes 
hplden  by  the  yerde.  1535  Act  27  Hen.  Vllf,  c.  27  §  7 
The  said  Chauncellour  shall  have  power,  .to  take  surrendre 
of  any  leases.  1583  MELBANCKE  Philotimns  Xiv  b,  I  haue 
wastfully  spente.  .the  surrender  of  my  fathers  landes.  1590 
WEST  Symbol,  i.  n.  §  311  An  Instrument  of  Surrender  is 
an  instrument  testifiyng  ..  that  the  particuler  tenant  of 
landes.  .doth,  .agree,  that  he  which  hath  the  next  imme 
diate  remainder  or  reuersion  thereof  shall  also  haue  the  par- 
ticuler  estate  of  the  same  in  possession.  i6a8  COKE  On 
Litt.  338  If  a  man  make  a  Lease  for  yeares  to  begin  at 
Michaelmasse  next,  this  future  interest  cannot  bee  surren- 
dred,  because  there  is  no  Reuersion  wherein  it  may  drowne, 
but  by  a  Surrender  in  Law  it  may  be  drowned.  As  if  the 
Lessee  before  Michaelmasse  take  a  new  Lease  for  yeares.. 
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this  is  a  Surrender  in  Law  of  the  former  Lease.  1679-88 
Moneys  Seer.  Serv.  Chas.  II  <$•  Jas.  II  (Camden)  69  For 
the  charge  of  a  surrender  made  by  Lord  Arundell  of  Tre. 
rice,  and  inrolling  the  same,  300.  1766  BLACKSTONE 
Comm.  n.  365  Surrender,,  .the  yielding  up  of  the  estate  by 
the  tenant  into  the  hands  of  the  lord,  for  such  purposes  as 
in  the  surrender  are  expressed.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2) 
I.  277  A  term  cannot  be  merged  by  surrender  till  the  tenant 
has  entered.  18*5  Act  6  Geo.  11',  c.  16  §  3  If  any  such 
Trader  shall,  .make,  .any  fraudulent  Surrender  of  any  of 
his  Copyhold  Lands. 

b.  The  giving  up  of  letters  patent  granting  an 
estate  or  office ;  Hist,  the  yielding  up  of  tithes  in 
Scotland  to  the  Crown. 

1557  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  VI.  261  Upon  dewe  surrender 
mayde  to  my  handes  of  the  other  sayde  severall  patentes. 
1628  Sc.  Acts  Chas.  I  (1870)  V.  189/1  Such  of  his  Majesties 
Subjects  as  had  right  to  whatsoever  erection  of .  .Teindsand 
others  forsaids  who  should  make  surrender  thereof  in  his 
Majesties  hands.  1654  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Chas.  I  (1655)  126 
His.  .Commission  of  Surrenders  of  Superiorities  and  Tithes, 
by  which  the  Ministers  and  Land-owners  were  bought  out. . 
from  the  Clientele  and  Vassallage  of  the  Nobility  and  Laique 
Patrons.  i66a  HUGHES  Abridgm.  Law\\\.  1904/2  Of  Surren 
der  of  the  King's  Letters  Patents,  what  shall  be  said  a  good 
Surrender  of  them,  and  what  not.  1729  JACOB  Law  Dict,s.\.t 
A  Surrender  may  be  made  of  Letters  Patent  to  the  King,  to 
the  End  he  may  grant  the  Estate  to  whom  he  pleases. 

c.  The  action  of  surrendering  to  bail. 

1710  PALMER  Proverbs  10  The  Bail  has  a  sort  of  Custody 
and  Command  of  the  Prisoner.  A  Surrender  is  our  Discharge. 

d.  The  giving  up  by  a  bankrupt  of  his  property 
to  his  creditors  or  their  assignees ;  also,  his  due 
appearance  in  the  bankruptcy  court  for  examina 
tion,  as  formerly  required  by  the  bankruptcy  acts. 

1745  De  Foe's  Eng.  Tradesman  vii.  (1841)  I.  48  Upon  his 
honest  and  faithful  surrender  of  his  affairs,  he  shall  be  set  at 
liberty.  1766  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  \\.  481  In  case  the  bank 
rupt  absconds.. between  the  time  of  the  commission  Issued, 
and  the  last  day  of  surrender,  he  may  by  warrant,  .be  com 
mitted  to  the  county  goal.  1825  Act  6  Geo.  //',  c.  16  §  112 
If  any  Person .  .declared  Bankrupt,  shall  not.  .surrender  him 
self  to  them  [sc.  Commissioners],  and  sign  or  subscribe  such 
Surrender,  and  submit  to  be  examined  before  them.. [he] 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  Felony. 

e.  f  (a}  See  quot.  1755.     (£)  The  abandonment 
of  an  insurance  policy  by  the   party  assured  on 
receiving  part  of  the  premiums. 

Surrender  value ^  the  amount  payable  to  an  insured  person 
on  his  surrendering  his  policy. 

1755  MAGENS  Insurances  II.  92  When  any  Goods  or  Ships 
that  are  insured,  happen  to  be  lost,  ..then  the  Assured  is 
obliged  to  abandon  such  Goods  or  Ship  to  the  Benefit  of  the 
Assurers,  before  he  can  demand  any  Satisfaction  from  them. 
The  Surrender  must  be  made  by  Notice  in  writing,  by  the 
Messenger  of  the  maritime  Court.  1880  Encycl.  Brit.  XIII. 
179/1  The  surrender  value  to  be  allowed  for  a  policy  which 
is  to  be  given  up  should  be  less  than  the  reserve  value.  1887 
J.  HENRY  Handbk,  Life  Assurers  (ed.  2)  51  The  value  to  be 
offered  by  the  office  for  a  surrender  of  the  policy. 

2.  The  giving  up  of  something  (or  of  oneself) 
into  the  possession  or  power  of  another  who  has 
or  is  held  to  have  a  claim  to  it ;  esp.  (Mil.t  etc.) 
of  combatants,  a  town,  territory,  etc.  to  an  enemy 
or  a  superior.  In  wider  sense  :  Giving  up,  resigna 
tion,  abandonment. 

c  1485  Digby  Myst.,  Christ's  Burial  301  To  his  fadere,  for 
vs  he  made  a  sure  render.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm. 
354  The  Senate  refused  to  make  surrender  or  to  receiue  a 
power  into  the  citie.  Ibid.  400  Albeit  they  were  layde  at 
with  many  weapons,  yet  toke  they  it  by  surrender.  1588 
SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  i.  i.  138  Tospeake.  .About surrender  vp  of 
Aquitaine.  1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  n.  xxv.  (1821)  452 
Which  they  did  not  deliver  unto  him  as  a  Surrender,  but  to 
shew  and  manifest  their  Dutys.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  494 
With  eyes  Of  conjugal  attraction  unreprov'd,  And  meek  sur 
render.  1689  Sc.  Acts  Wilt.  %  M.  (1875)  XII.  54/2  That  at 
the  surrenderof  the  castle  Jieavenewsbe  gaurded  be  the  town 
gaurds.  1790  BURKE  Rev.  France  88  That  he  may  secure 
some  liberty,  he  makes  a  surrender  in  trust  of  the  whole  of 
it.  1792  ALMOND  need.  W.  Pitt  II.  xxx.  145  That  a  repeal  of 
the  Stamp  Act  would  be  a  surrender  of  the  authority  of  the 
British  Legislature  over  the  Colonies.  1856  KASE  Arctic 
Expl.  I.  xxvii.  353  Nothing  depresses.. so  much  as  a  sur 
render  of  the  approved  and  habitual  forms  of  life.  1862 
STANLKY  Jew.  C/t.  (1877)  I.  xx.  386  Sacrifice  ..  consists 
,.in  the  perfect  surrender  of  a  perfect  Will  and  Life. 
1871  FKEEMAN  Nortrt,  Cong.  (1876)  I V.  xviil.  206  [The  terms 
of  peace]  did  not  involve  the  surrender  or  driving  out  of  the 
English  exiles.  1911  E.  BEVERIDGE  North  Utst  iv.  58 
Although  offering  surrender,  all  were  slain. 

b.  Cards.  In  the  game  of  ombre,  the  act  of 
throwing  up  one's  hand  and  paying  one's  forfeit  to 
the  pool  instead  of  to  an  adversary. 

1874  H.  H.  GIBBS  Ombre  (1878)  32  Surrender  was  formerly 
not  allowed  in  English  play. 

f3.  An  act  of  rendering  (thanks).  Obs.  rare—  *. 

1594  in  Cfitk.  Rec.  Soc.  Pubt.  V.  283  To  give  to  his  temporal 
benefactors  a  sweet  surrender  of  thanks. 

Surrender  (spre-ndai),  v.  Also  5  sorendre, 
6  surrendre,  Sc.  surrander.  [a.  AF.  surrender 
=  OK.  surrendre  (i.^th  c.),  f.  sur~  SuR-  +  rendre 
to  RENDER.  The  Anglo-L.  equivalents  were  super- 
redder  e  (c  1400)  and  sursutn  reddere  (i^th  c.). 

In  the  retention  of  the  inflexion  of  the  AF.  inf.  this  word 
follows  RENDER  v.  \  cf.  TENDER  z*.1] 

1.  Law.  a.  trans.  To  give  up  (an  estate)  to  one 
who  has  it  in  reversion  or  remainder ;  spec,  to  give 
up  (a  copyhold  estate)  to  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
either  by  way  of  relinquishing  it  or  of  conveying  it 
to  another. 

1466  Mann.  <$•  Househ.  E.rp.  (Roxb.)  348  Thomas  Edmunde 


STJBRENDER. 

of  Douercorte  sorendryd  into  lohn  Sparre..alle  the  londe.. 
that  he  hathe.  1544  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  \.  ix.  i6b,  Yf  he 
wyll  alyen  hys  lande  to  another,  him  behoueth  after  some 
custome  to  surrendre  the  tenementes  in  some  court  &c  into 
the  lordes  handes.  1606  Mnnim.  de  Melros  (Bann.)  658  To 
.  .surrander  vpgeif  and  ouergeif  All  and  baill  )>e  maner  place 
of  Melrosse. . .In  the  handis of  oure  said  souerane  lord.  1766 
BLACKSTONE  Comm.  n.  144  If  I  grant  a  lease  to  A  for  the 
term  of  three  years,  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  term 
to  B  for  six  years,  and  A  surrenders  or  forfeits  his  lease  at 
the  end  of  one  year,  B's  interest  shall  immediately  lake 
effect.  i&MAddison's  Rep.  12  The  award  was.,  that  a  lease 
should  be  surrendered.  1875  DIGBV  Real  Prop.  (1876)  378 
He  may  at  common  law  surrender  his  estate  to  the  remain 
derman  or  reversioner  by  simple  deed. 

absol.  1628  COKE  On  Litt.  \.  59  Euerie  Copiholder  may 
surrender  in  Court  and  need  not  alleadge  any  custome  there 
fore.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI.  54  If  a  person  devises 
a  copyhold  for  the  benefit  of  persons  of  this  kind,  without 
surrendering  to  the  use  of  his  will.  1845  STEPHEN  Comm. 
Laws  Eng.  (1874)  I.  524  The  under-lessees  (by  refusing  to 
surrender,  in  their  turn,  notwithstanding  they  had  covenanted 
to  do  so). 

b.  To  give   up  (letters  patent,  tithes)  into  the 
hands  of  the  sovereign.     (Cf.  SURRENDER  sb.  i  b.) 

1473  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  82/1  He  to  surrender  uppe  unto 
us  his  seid  Letters  Patentes.  1628  Sc.  Acts  Chas.  1  (1870) 
V.  189/2  That  all  superiorities  of  Erections  should  be  freely 
re-agned  and  surrendered  in  his  Majesties  hands  without  any 
composition.  z66a  HUGHES  Abridgm.  Law  III.  1906/1  It 
was  found.. That  G.  did  Surrender  and  Restore  the  said 
Letters  Patents,  in  Chancery,  to  be  cancelled. 

c.  TV/?,  or  intr.  of  a  bankrupt :  To  appear  in 
the  bankruptcy  court  for  examination. 

1707  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4318/4  He  being  declared  a  Bankrupt, 
is  required  to  surrender  himself.  1766  BLACKSTONE  COHIM. 
n.  481  At  the  third  meeting,  at  farthest,.. the  bankrupt., 
must  surrender  himself  personally  to  the  commissioners. 
x8»s  Act  6  Geo.  11^,  c.  16  §  117  The  Bankrupt  shall  be  free 
from  Arrest  or  Imprisonment  by  any  Creditor  Jn  coming  to 
surrender.  1845  POLSON  in  Encycl.  Metrof>.  II.  835/1  If  he 
fails,  .to  surrender  himself,  and  submit  to  be  examined  be 
fore  the  court,  or  upon  examination  does  not  discover  all 
his . . estate. 

d.  trans.  Of  a  bail :  To  produce  (the  principal) 
in  court  at  the  appointed  time.    Also  intr.  or  refl. 
of  the  principal,  usually  in   phr.  to  surrender  to 
ones  bail. 


his  Bail.  1835  Penny  Cycl.  III.  288/1  Unless  they,  the  bail, 
pay  the  costs  and  money  recovered  for  him,  or  surrender  him 
to  custody.  1848  Act  n  %  12  Viet.  c.  42  §  23  Such  Justice 
of  the  Peace  may.  .admit  such  Person  to  Bail. .and. .shall 
take  the  Recognizance  of  the  said  accused  Person  and  his 
Surety. .  that  he  will  then  surrender  and  take  his  Trial.  1883 
Law  Times  29  Sept.  363/1  Magistrates  should  in  all  cases 
grant  bail  unless  they  have  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
prisoner  will  not  surrender. 

2.  To  give  up  (something)  out  of  one's  own 
possession  or  power  into  that  of  another  who  has 
or  asserts  a  claim  to  it ;  to  yield  on  demand  or 
compulsion;  esp.  (Mil.}  to  give  up  the  possession 
of  (a  fortress,  town,  territory,  etc.)  to  an  enemy 
or  assailant.  Alsojfc  Const,  to. 

Formerly  also  with  up  (now  rare  or  obs.\ 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas.  XLII.  (Percy  Soc.)  207  The  body 
..wyll  not  remember  Howe  erth  to  erth  must  his  strength 
surrender.  1561  T,  HOBV  tr.  Castigiione'sCourtyer\\.  (1577) 


out  of  them  two  bundreth.  1590  SPENSEK  F.  Q.  n.  x.  45  Till 
he  surrendred  Realme  and  life  to  fate.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen. 
VIII,  i.  iv.  81  One.. More  worthy  this  place  then  my  selfe, 
to  whom  . .  I  would  surrender  it.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  n. 
xxvii.  160  Though  he  have  surrendred  his  Power  to  the  Civill 
Law.  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  -26  May  1684,  Luxembergh  was 
surrendered  to  the  French.  178*  COWPEK  Friendship  117 
Plebeians  must  surrender  And  yield  so  much  to  noble  folk. 
1784  —  Task  vi.  102  Some  to  the  fascination  of  a  name  Sur 
render  judgment.  1832  BKEW.STER  Nat.  Magic  xii.  299  The 
diamond  and  the  gems  have  surrendered  to  science  their 
adamantine  strength.  1850  ROBERTSON  Serm.  Ser.  in.  iii. 
(1872)41  There  are  others,  who. .would  surrender  the  con- 
science  of  each  man  to  the  conscience  of  the  Church.^  1874 
A.  B.  DAVIDSON  Introd.  Hebr.  Cram.  29  In  words  with  the 
Article]  the  weak  he  usually  surrenders  its  vowel  to  the 
prep[osition]  and  disappears. 

with  up.  <  1590  MARLOWE  Faustits  iii,  Say,  he  surrenders 
vp  to  him  his  soule.  1591  KVD  Sp.  Trag.  in.  xii.  76  lie 
make  a  pick-axe  of  my  poniard,  And  heere  surrender  vp  my 
Marshalship.  1610  HOLLAND  Camdens  Brit.  (1637)  394 
They  surrendred  up  this  Manour  unto  King  Henry  the 
Eight.  1673  RAY  Journ.  Low  C.  3  Ostend  was  surrendred 
up  to  Arch-Duke  Albert,  a  1715  BUKNXT  Own  Time^iBzz) 
II.  310  To  surrender  up  some  of  those  great  jurisdictions 
over  the  Highlands  that  were  in  his  family,  a  1774  HARTE 
I'ision  Death  256  Surrender  up  to  me  thy  captive-breath. 

b.  More  widely  :  To  give  up,  resign,  abandon, 
relinquish  possession  of,  esp.  in  favour  of  or  for 
the  sake  of  another. 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xx.  (Percy  Soc.)  96  Ryght  so  let 
wysdome  your  sorowe  surrendre.  1565  HARDING  Confuta.' 
tii>n  iv.  vii.  187  b,  His  sonne  tooke  vpon  him  forthwith  the 
administration  of  the  Empire,,. would  not  surrender  the  state  _ 
which  he  liked  well.  1594  KYD  Cornelia  v.  463  Afterward  " 
..I  will  surrender  my  surcharged  life.  1779  JnnvrNo.  35» 
He  must  surrender  his  own  character,  and  assume  the  hue 
of  every  company  he  enters.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Frt 
Wines  $  Pol.  iv.  62  Sounds  reached  her  which  gave  her 
back  a  little  of  the  hope  which  she  had  wholly  surrendered. 
1871  R.  W.  DALE  Commandtn.  x.  253  For  those  whom  we 
love  we  gladly  surrender  our  personal  comfort  and  case. 


SUKBENDERED. 

3.  refl.  To  give  oneself  up  into   the   power  of 
another,  esp.  as  a  prisoner. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholays  Voy.  i.  xix.  23  Fainte 
heartedlie  to  surrender  themselues  to  the  mercie  of  those,  at 
whose  hands  was  nothing  to  !>e  looked  for,  but  miserable 
seruitude,  1693  Mem.Cnt.  Teckely\.  82  That  [sc.  garrison] 
of  Licowa  surrendred  it  self  the  next  day.  1760  Cautions  $ 
Adv.  Officers  Army  30  The  French  fired  all  their  Arms  into 
the  Air ;  then  threw  them  down,  and  surrendered  themselves 
Prisoners  of  War.  1823  SCOTT  Quentin  D.  xxiii,  It  is  the 
banner  of  the  Count  of  Crevecceur,.  .to  him  I  will  surrender 
myself.  1818  LYTTOM  Pel  ft  am  1 1 1.  xix,  His.  .desire  to  appease 
his  mind,  by  surrendering  himself  to  justice.  1891  FARRAR 
Darkn.  $•  Dawn  Iv,  They  were.. informed  that  the  Apostle 
..had  thought  it  right  to. -surrender  himself  as  a  prisoner. 
b.  Jig.  To  give  oneself  up  to  some  influence, 
course  of  action,  etc. ;  to  abandon  oneself  or  devote 
oneself  entirely  to. 

1713  ATTF.RBURY  Serm.  (1734)  II.  48  Those,  .who  do  not 
surrender  themselves  up  to  the  Methods  it  prescribes.  1833 
HT.  MARTINEAU  Manch.  Strike  viii.  88  We  must  surrender 
ourselves,  .to  our  duties. 

4.  intr.  for  refl*  —  3;   chiefly  Mil.  (said  of  a 
body  of  men,  a  town  or  fortress,  etc.) ;  also/^. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  286  b,  Whan  they  had 
surrendred  [orig.  facia  deditione\  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  iv. 
L  156  Fetch  hither  Richard,  that  in  common  view  He  may 
surrender.  1676  EARL  ORRERY  in  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  5^, 
I  lay  liefore  it  {sc.  Limerick).. untill  the  Plague  and  Famine 
made  it  surrender,  we  could  not  take  it.  1691  [see  DISCKE- 
TIOH  5  b].  a  1721  PRIOR  Songs  vi.  25  Nothing's  proof  agaiirst 
those  eyes,  Best  resolves  and  strictest  ties  To  their  force  must 
soon  surrender.  1790  BEATSON  Nov.  fy  Mil.  Mem,  II.  239 
The  Commodore  was  determined  that  the  place  should  sur 
render  at  discretion.  1845  DISRAELI  Sybil  vi.  xii,  '  Sur- 
render,'  said  the  commander  of  the  yeomanry.  '  Resistance 
is  useless.'  1890  Spectator  i  Nov.  595/1  They  only  sent 
fifteen  hundred  men,  who  accomplished  nothing,  and  were 
finally  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

f5.  To  render,  return  (thanks,  etc.).  Obs. 

1542  BOORDE  Dyetary  viii.  Ej,  Surrendrynge  thankes  to 
hym  for  his  manyfolde  goodnes.  1578  H.  WOTTON  Courtlie 


.  ___    _  .ey  h 

195  Hee  tooke  his  leaue  of  vs  with  great  friendship  and 
curtesie  :  who  did  surrender  the  same  after  our  custome. 

Hence  Surre'ndered  (-sad)///.  a.t  Surre'nder- 
ing  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1648  (///A-),  The  Demands.. of  The  Earle  of  Norwich.. to 
Generall  Fairfax,  concerning  the  surrendering  of  the  said 
City.  1711  in  lOtk  Rtp.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  174 
Articles  of  agreement  for  the  surrendering  of  Lymerick. 
1837  CAKLYLE  /•>.  Rev.  i.  v.  vi,The  Hotel  de  Ville  'invites' 
him  to  admit  National  Soldiers,  which  is  a  soft  name  for 
surrendering.  1876  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  n.  119 
Dante,  .believed  that,  .his  [sc.  the  Lord's]  kingdom  would 
be  established  in  the  surrendered  will.  1901  Westtn.  Gaz. 
20  May  7/1  Parties  of  the  latter  returned  into  the  town  and 
searched  the  place  for  surrendering  burghers.  19x1  SIR  H. 
CHAIK  Life  Clarendon  I,  xii.  323  Fairfax,  .had.. accepted 
the  others  as  surrendered  prisoners. 

Surrenderee  (s^rendarr).  Law.  [f.  prec.  vb. 
+  -EE.]  The  person  to  whom  an  estate,  etc.  is 
surrendered  :  correlative  to  stirrenderor. 

i66a  HUGHES  Abridgm.  Laiu  III.  1907/1  A  Copyholder 
doth  Surrender  unto  the  use  of  a  Stranger,  for  ever,  and  the 
Lord  admits  the  Surrenderee  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs. 
1741  T.  ROBINSON  Gavel/find  i.  vi.  98  The  Surrenderee  died 
before  Admittance.  1766  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  n.  326  The 
surrenderor  must  be  in  possession ;  and  the  surrenderee  must 
have  a  higher  estate,  in  which  the  estate  surrendered  may 
merge.  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVII.  390/1  A  devisee  or  sur 
renderee  of  copyholds.  1875  PosTEt/a/wf  i.  §  169  The  sur 
renderee  of  a  guardianship  is  called  a  cessionary  guardian. 

Surrenderor  (s^re-ndaraj).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-EH1.]  One  who  surrenders,  in  any  sense. 

i6a8.SV.  ActsChas,  /(iS7o)  V.  191/2  The  Teinds  of  what 
soever  Lands  and  Barronies  perteining  to  the  saids  Persons 
Surrenderees  in  property. 

Surrenderor  (sore'ndsrpi).  Law.   [f.  as  prec. 

+  -OB  2  d.]  One  who  surrenders  an  estate,  etc.  to 
another :  correlative  to  surrenderee. 

a  1683  SCROG<;S  Courts-lect  (1714)  148  When  a  Surrender 
is  made  to  the  Use  of  a  Will,  the  Fee-Simple  remains  in  the 
Surrenderor.  1766  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  n.  368  Till  admit- 
tance  of  cestuy  que  use,  the  lord  taketh  notice  of  the  sur 
renderor  as  his  tenant.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (cd.  2)  VI.  45_A 
surrender  to  the  use  of  a  wilt  must  be  presented :  but  by  special 
custom  such  presentment  may  be  made  at  the  next  court, 
after  the  death  of  the  surrenderor.  1875  PORB^Mw  i-  §  170 
On  his  death.. the  guardianship  reverts  to  the  surrenderor. 

Surrendry  ^syre'ndri).  Now  rare.  Also  6  sur- 
endrie,  6-7  surrendrie,  6-8  surrendery.  [f. 
SURRENDER  :  see  -UY.]  «  SURRENDER  sb. 

1547  Acts  Privy  Council (N.S.)  II.  504  The  Commissioners 
appoynted  for  the  surrendery  of  the  College  of  Kyrkeswold. 
1560  DAUS  tr.  SU-iJane's  Comm.  274  He  wynneth  partly  by 
force,  partly  by  surendrte,  he  fireih  the  castell,  and  spareth 
the  people.  1597  J.  PAYNE  Royal  Exch.  38  Let  vs  be  ready 
to  say.  .at  the  surrendrie  of  our  last  gaspe  :  I  have  fought  a 
good  fyght.  1610  HOLLAND  Caniden's  Brit.  i.  37  Cassivel-- 
launus.  .sent  Embassadour  to  Caesar  by  Conius  of  Arras, 
tendring  unto  him  a  Surrendry.  1657  FARINDON  Sertn. 
Pref.  (1672)  c  i  b,  When  they  have  made  a  surrendry  of  them 
selves  to  such  a  Church.  i68$CROWNE.SYr  C.  Nice\,  Dram. 
Wks.  1874  111.  345  Did  not  I  stipulate  upon  the  surrend'ry 
of  myself  to  this  house,  to  be  kept  from  women?  1695  K.EN- 
NETT  Par.  Antig.  viii.  39  He  frighted  the  City. .into  a  sur 
rendry  to  him.  1781  Connecticut  Gaz."j  Sept.,  Immediately 
on  the  surrendry,  the  valiant  Col.  Ledyard . .  and  70  other 
officers  and  men  were  murdered.  1796  MOKSE  Amer.  Geog. 
1.465  Upon  the  forced  surrendry  of  the  Plymouth  Company  s 
patent  to  the  crown,  in  1735.  1877  SPARROW  Serrn.  vi,  82 
That  entire  surrendry  of  the  whole  soul. 
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Surrentine  (swe'ntain),  a,  [ad.  L.  Surrtn- 
tinns^  f.  Surrentum,  a  maritime  town  of  Campania, 
now  Sorrento.]  BelongingtoSurrentumorthe  neigh 
bouring  hills,  anciently  famous  for  an  excellent  wine. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xiv.  vi.  I.  414  That  the  Physicians 
had  laid  their  heads  togither,  and  agreed  to  give  the  Sur 
rentine  wine  so  great  a  name.  1833  REDDING  Mod.  Wines 
(1851)  8  Surrentine  was  a  wine  commended  by  the  Emperor 
Caligula.  1845  Encyci.  Metrop.  XXV.  1 271/1  The  Falernian, 
..Gauran,  and  Surrentine  hills,  .towered  above  the  rich 
plains  and  cities  below. 

Surrepent,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  surrepcntem , 
-ens,  pr.  pple.  of  surreptre  :  see  SURKEPTION  2.] 
Creeping  beneath  or  stealthily.  So  fSurrepency, 
the  quality  of  creepingstealthily  or  stealingupon  one. 

1608  J.  KING  Sertn,  3  Nay.  27  This  serpent  surrepent 
generation,  with  their  men  tall  reseruations,  their  amphibo 
lous,  amphibious  propositions,  a  1678  WOODHEAD  Holy 
Living  (if&$)  160  Taking  heed,  .of  the  surrepency  of  some 
degree  of  unbelief. 

t  Surreply',  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SUR-  +  REPLY, 
after  surrejoinder^  An  answer  to  a  reply.  So 
T  Surreply  z>.,  to  answer  to  a  reply. 

1603  Z.  JONES  tr.  Layer's  Specters  46  marg.t  A  surreply  to 
the  former  answered.  1650  WELDON  Crt.Chas.  /  (16511  187 
Buckingham  sur-replyed,  Its  false.  1683  E.  HOOKER  Pref. 
Porridge's  Mystic  Div.  84  So  haply  you  mai  repli.  But  then, 
I  fear,  you  may  com  with  a  surrephe,  as  hee  did. 

t  SurrC'pt,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  surrept-,  pa. 
ppl.  stem  of  surripcrt :  see  SuiuiEiTiON  *.]  trans. 
To  snatch  or  take  away  stealthily;  to  steal,  filch. 
Hence  f  Surre'pted/'//.  a. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.t  Hen.  VII,  20 b,  [He]  onely  studyed 
and  watched  how  to  surrept  and  steale  thys  turtle  out  of  her 
mewe  and  lodgynge.  1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602) 
34  Cardinall  Caietans  surrepted  letter  of  authentic.  1603 
OWEN  Pembrokeshire .\fy-2',  229  Without  archedignitie,  wch 
longe  since  hath  ben  surrepted.  1643  QUARLES  LoyaliCon- 
-•ert  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  142/1  It  is  no  offensive  War  for  a 
King  to  endeavour  the  Recovery  of  his  surrepted  right. 
1657  BILLINGSLY  Brachy-Martyrol.  ,\xL  72  Yet  was  my  life 
by  strangers  Surrepted  not. 

Surreption1  (sftre-pjan]}.  Also  5  -tyon,  5-7 
-cion,  etc.  [ad.  L.  surreptio,  -onem,  n.  of  action 
f.  surriptre  to  seize  or  take  away  secretly,  purloin, 
(in  the  Vulgate)  to  make  false  suggestions,  f.  sur- 
=  SuB-  z^  +  rapfre  to  seize.  Cf.  OF,  surreption, 
and  SUBREPTION.] 

1 1.  Suppression  of  truth  or  fact  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  something,  or  the  action  of  obtaining 
something  in  this  way  (cf.  SUBREPTION  l);  more 
generally,  fraudulent  misrepresentation,  or  other 
underhand  or  stealthy  proceeding.  Obs. 

c  1400  Pilgr.  Soivlt  (Caxton)  i.  xxxvi.  (1859)  40  This  lady 
Misericord.. hath  caused  in  this  Courte  grete  annoye..Ly 
cause  of  purchacyng  of  this  letter..  .But,  me  semyth.  .that 
somme  poyntes  conteyned  therynne  ben  not  to  be  receyued, 
for  they  semyn  geten  and  purchacyd  by  surreptyon.  c  1450 
Godstffw  Reg.  676  He  charged  that  none  shold  be  made 
abbesse  there  by  violence  or  wylynesse  of  surrepcion.  c  1555 
HAHPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (Camden)  148  Marvel  it  is 
. .  the  Pope  should  be  abused . .  by  any  surreption.  1600  W. 
WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  252  The  excommunication  of 
Pius  5.  [against  Q.  Elizabeth  wasj  procured  vpon  false  sug 
gestions,  and  so  by  surreption.  1609  £f£/tf(Dotuy)  Dan.  vi. 
6  Then  the  princes,  and  governers  by  surrepiion  suggested 
to  the  king  [Vulg.  surripiterunt  regi]t  and  spake  unto  him. 
<ii6i6  B.  JONSON  Pr.  Henry's  Barriers  ioj  Fame  by  surrep 
tion  got  May  stead  us  for  the  lime,  but  lasteth  not.  1634 
BEDELL  Lett.  iii.  71  It  occasioned  the  Arch-Priest  here., 
to  ihinke  those  letters  forged,  or  gotten  by  surreption.  1649 
Br.  HALL  Cases  Cansc.  (1650)  369  The  surreption  of  secretly- 
mis-gotten  dispensations  i66a  Jesuits'  Reasons  (1675)  121 
You,  by  Grace  or  Surreption,  have  purloyn'd  a  Command 
from  that  Court  17*0  J.  JOHNSON  Coll.  Eccl.  Laws  Ch.  Eng. 
i.  P  vj.  We  do.,  for  bid  the  Charter,  .to  be  of  any  Validity, 
because  gotten  by  Surreption,  and  unsincere  Suggestions. 

2.  The  action  of  seizing  or  taking  away  by 
stealth;  stealing,  theft.  By  siirreption  :  by  stealth, 
stealthily  (cf.  next).  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1605  OWEN  Pembrokeshire  (1892)  274  Leastc  by  surrepcion 
the  Knappan  should  be  snatched  by  a  borderer  of  the  game. 
i6ioCARLKTON  Jurisd.  47  Which  power  in  Bishops  the  Pope 
hath  by  surreption  drawen  to  himselfe.  1641  H.  I/ESTRANGE 
God's  Sub&atJt  28  To  distinguish  truth  from  fables,  which  had 
bysurreption  intruded.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath,  n.  xxx.  179 
If  rauduient  surreption  of  one  anothers  goods,  a  1656  HALES 
Gold.  Rem.  (1673)  i.  82  He  which  otherwise  dies,  comes  by 
surreption  and  stealth,  and  not  warrantably  unto  his  end. 
1661  GODOLPHIN  View  A  dm.  Jurist/.  Introd-,  Rendring 
Ship  or  Lading  liable.. to  a  seizure  or  surreption.  a  1680 
BUTLER  Rem.  (1759)  I.  407  The  Dr.  was  so  impatient  to  try 
the  Experiment  solitary,  that . .  he  adventured . .  to  invade  it 
by  Surreption  and  Involalion.  1860  G.  GROVK  in  W.  Smith 
Diet.  Bible  I.  370  Four  soldiers,,  .whose  express  office  was 
to  prevent  the  surreption  of  the  body. 

f  3.  Something  introduced  by  stealth,  an  inter 
polation.  Obs.  rarf~l. 

c  1637  JEB.  TAYLOR  Reverence  due  to  Altar  (1848)  43  The 
Missa  latina  Antiqmi ..  was  set  forth  by  protest anl>  to  be  a 
redargution  of  the  surreptions,  and  innovations  in  the  later 
Missals. 

t  Surreption  -  (s^re'p/an).  Obs.  Also  6  -cion, 
-cyon,  etc.  [ad.  patristic  L.  *surr<ptiot  -ffnetn,  n. 
of  action  f.  surreptre,  f.  sur-  —  SUB-  a,  24  +  rlpfrt 
to  creep.]  An  unperceived  creeping  or  stealing 
upon  one  or  into  one's  mind  (of  evil  thoughts  or 
suggestions)  ;  hence,  a  sudden  or  surprise  attack 
(of  temptation,  sin) :  freq.  used  to  describe  either 
the  kind  of  sin  or  the  subjective  state  of  the  sinner. 
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SURREPTITIOUS. 

The  ultimate  source  of  this  use  appears  to  be  Deitt. 
(Vulg.)  'Cave  ne  forte  subrepa'  tibl  impia  cogitatio '. 

1501  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  iv  xxii,  Vf  by  pre- 
cypytacyon  or  surrepcyon  in  worde  without  consentynge  of 
wyll  a  man  swereth  false.  1539  MOKE  Sutyl.  Soulys  Wks. 
321/2  Somesodayne  waueryng  of  the  mynd  in  time  of  prayer, 
or  some  surrepcion  &  crepyng  in  of  vain  glory.  1557  EDGE- 
WORTH  Sertn.  285  Surreption  or  priuy  creping  of  matters  into 
mens  mindes.  1624  GEE  Hold  Fast  20  The  Deuill  gaineth 
ground  of  vs  onely  by  Surreption.  1625  USSHEH  Answ. 
Jesuit  142  The  Church  ..sometimes  judgeth  by  surreption 
and  ignorance,  whereas  God  doth  alwayes  judge  according 
to  the  truth.  1645  HAMMOND  Si'tttes  4  Satan,  .assaulting 
me.. on  the  suddaine,  when  I  have  not  time,  to  use  those 
meanes  which  I  might  otherwise  use,  which  we  call  suddaine 
surreption.  4:1650  JEH.  TAYLOR  Devotions  Occas.  Sacrarti. 
iii,  All  surreptions  and  sudden  incursions  of  temptation. 
1680  H.  DODWEI.L  Two  Lett.  (1691)  80  Hypocrisy  by 
Surreption.  .is  both  less  dangerous,  and  less  imputable  than 
Hypocrisy  by  design,  aiyn  KEN  J/d«.  Prayers  Wks. 
(1838)  427  Even  the  just  man  falls  seven  times  a  day,  through 
sins  of  ignorance,  or  sudden  surreption,  or  inadvertency. 
b.  A  lapse  due  to  such  an  attack. 

1536  -SV.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  I.  509  A  lightnes  gyven  in  a 
inaner  by  a  naughtye  nature  to  a  commonahie,  and  a 
wonderons  sodayne  surreption  of  gentilmen.  1641  M.FRANK 
Sertn.  (1672)  82  '1  hat  it  was  but  a  slip,  or  weakness  or  sur 
reption.  1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exetup.  i.  Disc.  ii.  68  Some 
times  such  surreptions  and  smaller  undecencies  are  pardoned. 

t  Surre'ptious,  a.  06s.  [Shortened  form  of 
SURREPTITIOUS  «.',  or  directly  f.  SUBREPTION  ]  :  cf. 
suppositions.]  Surreptitious.  So  -f  Snrre  ptiously 
adv.,  surreptitiously. 

1573  Re£~  I'ri-'y  Council  Siot.  II.  318  The  said  signature 
. .  is.  .impetrat  surreptioustie.  1587  Ibid.  IV.  173  [The  said 
bishop]  hes  of  lait..surreptiouslie  purchast  letters  of  dis 
charge.  1630  USSHKR  Lett.  (i686j  430  Whether  it  carrieth 
not  with  it  a  powerful  Nonobstattte\.uih&\  si:rreptious  Grant. 
164*  CHAS.  I.  Answ.  Proposals  Ho.  1'arl.  19  Any  surrep- 
tiously  gotten  Command  ot  the  King. 

t  Surrepti'tial,  a.  06s.  rare.  [f.  L.  surrcp- 
tilius  :  see  next  and  -IAL.]  =  next. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  264  The  lesuiticall 
plots  for  restoring  religion  in  this  land  by  surreptitial  ex 
communications,  depositions,  inuasions.  Ibid.  327  Surrep- 
titiall  suggestions  of  some  euill  and  factious  persons. 

Surreptitious  (sorepti-Jus),  a^  Also  5-6 
-cious.  [t.  L.  siii-reftitins,  -iiius  =  subrepticius 
(see  SUBKEPTITIOUS)  +  -ous.  Cf.  OF.  surreftice, 
It.  surrettizio,  OPg.  sorr-,  surrt(f)tido.] 

1.  Obtained  by  '  suireption  ',  suppression  of  the 
truth,  or    fraudulent   misrepresentation  :    =  SUB- 
KKPTITIOUS  a. 

1443  Proc.  Privy  Council  V.  297  p'  (>ei  see  b'  patentes  b' 
be  Kyng  hath  graunted  and  see  which  be  surrepticious. 
a  1711  FOUNTAINHALI.  Decis.  (1759)  II.  419  That  it  was  sur 
reptitious  and  obreptitious,  containing  a  plain  falsity.  1719 
Ld.  Herbert's  Hen.  VIII  108/1  If  itshall.  .appear,  that  any- 
such  Apostolical  Dispensations  shall  be . .  invalid,  ineffectual, 
unsufiicient,  surreptitious  or  arreptitious.  1728  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.,  Sttbreptitious  or  Surreptitious,  a  Term  applied  to^a 
Letter,  Licence,  Patent  or  other  Act,  fraudulently  obtain'd 
of  a  Superior,  by  concealing  some  Truth,  which  had  it  been 
known,  would  have  prevented  the  Concession  or  Grant.  1855 
MILMAN  Lai.  Clir.  xiv.  i.  note  f,  The  Parliament  declared 
the  ordinance  surreptitious,  and  contrary  to  the  rights  of 
the  Bishops. 

2.  Taken,  obtained,  used,  done,  etc.  by  stealth, 
secretly,  or  '  on  the  sly';  secret  and  unauthorized  ; 
clandestine. 

c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  I.  in.  xxx,  The  Hollander  hath  done 
him  [i<r.  the  King  of  Spain]  more  mischief  by  counterfeiting 
his  Copper  Coyns,.. bringing  it  in  by  strange  surreptitious 
wayes,  as  in.  .hollow  Masts.  l6«i  i'<r  H.  Vane's  Politics  7 
The  Pagentry  of  his  [sc.  Oliver  Cromwell's]  surreptitious 
state.  1768  BLACKSTONE  Cimim.  ill.  130  In  order  to  prevent 
the  surreptitious  discharge  of  prisoners.  i8i7_  COLERIDGE 
Bio?.  Lit.  I.  265  A  surreptitious  act  of  the  imagination, 
which.,  likewise  supplies  by  a  sort  of  sttbintclligitiir  the  one 
central  power,  which  renders  the  movement  harmonious  and 
cyclical.  1848  THACKERAY-  Van.  Fair  xlviii,  O  ladies  !  how 
many  of  you  have  surreptitious  milliners'  bl!:  ?  1866  MRS. 
H.  WOOD  St.  Martins  Eve  xvi,  Stealing  surreptitious 
glances  at  him  through  her  veil.  1885  KUSKIN  I  rxtcrita  I. 
iv.  13  The  surreptitious  enjoyments  they  devised. 

b.  Of  a  passage   or  writing :  Spurious,  forged. 
Of  an  edition  or  copy  of  a  book  :  Issued  without 
authority,  '  pirated '. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  o/Man  316  Wee  conclude  that  the  place 
abouc  vrged  is  surreptitious.  1648  BOYLE  Serafh.  Lm'e  Ep. 
Ded  (1700)  3  To  run  the  risk  of  a  surreptitious  Edition  of  a 
Discourse.  1728  I'OFE  Dune.  Let.  Publisher,  A  correct  copy 
of  the  Dunciad,  which  the  many  surreptitious  ones  have 
rendered  so  necessary.  1858  Times  29  Nov.  6/4  When  they 
Eive  their  word  that  a  publication  is  surreptitious.  1870 
LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  l.  (1873)  167  Plays  which  they 
reprinted  from  stolen  and  surreptitious  copies. 

c.  Inmsf.  Acting  by  stealth  or  secretly  ;  flaking 
by  stealth,  appropriating  secretly  (oks.) ;  stealthy, 

crafty,  sly. 

1615  CHAPMAN  Oifyu.  x*'.  296  To  take,  or  touch  with  sur. 
reptitious  Or  violent  hand,  wbat  there  was  left  for  vsc.  1635 
BKATHWAIT  Arcadian  Princ.  19  Only  some  surreptitious 
proctours  were  there  fishing,  who  knew  no.  .Law-Interga- 
tory  but  the  demand  of  their  undeserved  fees.  1683  BARNARD 
Heylin  12,  I  have  not  been  surreptitious  of  whole  pages  to 
gether  out  of  the  Doctors  printed  volumnes,  and  appropriated 
them  to  my  self  without  any  Mark  or  Astcrism.  1856  Miss 
MULOCK  John  Halifax  xxx,  The  old  man's  look, . .  betraying 
his  surreptitious  curiosity.  1868  E.  EDWARDS  Ralegh  I.  ii. 
31  He  organized  a  new  expedition,  .with  the  same  surrepti- 
tious  countenance  which  had  been  shown  to  him.  1898 
'  H.  S.  MERRIMAN  '  Roden's  Corner xxL  223  Glancing  at  the 
clock  with  a  uneptilious  eye. 


SURREPTITIOUS. 

t  Surreptitious,  a.2  06s.  rare.  [f.  SUBREP 
TION  2,  after  prec.]  Characterized  by  or  of  the 
nature  of  '  surreption ' ;  stealthily  suggested  to  or 
introduced  into  the  mind. 

1534  MORE  Treat.  Passion  Wks.  1276/2  A  soden  surrepti- 
cious  delyte,  cast  by  the  diuel  into  the  sensual  parte,  is  no 
sinne  at  all,.. except  the  will.. consent. 

Surreptitiously,  adv.  [f.  SURREPTITIOUS 
a.1  +  -LY  *.]  In  a  surreptitious  manner. 

a.  By  'surreption'  :  see  SURREPTITIOUS  a.1  i. 

1587-8  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  IV.  260  [Having  been] 
previlie  and  surreptitiouslie  [obtained],  1655  FULLER  Ch. 
Hist.  ix.  ii.  §  25  The  reasons.. were  falsely,  and  surrepti 
tiously  suggested  to  his  Holiness,  1689  Col,  Rec.  Pennsylv. 
I.  258  Certain  decrees  and  Orders  surreptitiously  obtained  by 
Thomas  Wollaston.  18*3  LINGAKD  Hist.  Eng.  VI.  179  The 
dispensation,  .was  said.,  to  have  been  surreptitiously  ob 
tained.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S.  I.  x.  323  All  charters 
and  patents  which  had  been  surreptitiously  obtained. 

b.  In  an  underhand  way;  secretly  and  without 
authority;  clandestinely,  by  stealth,  f  on  the  sly  '. 

1643  SIR  T.  BROWSE  (title}  A  true  and  full  coppy  of  that 
which  was  most  imperfectly  and  Surreptitiously  printed  be- 
fore  vnder  the  name  of  Religio  Medici.  1648  D.  JENKINS 
IVks.  45  Which  confutes  their  saying  that  the  King  got  the 
Scale  away  surreptitiously.  1656  Cow  LEY  Misc.  Pref.,  Either 
surreptitiously  before,  or  avowedly  after  my  death.  1710 
STEF.LE  &  ADDISON  TatlerNo.  259  p  i  Surreptitiously  taking 
away  the  Hassock  from  under  Lady  Grave-Airs.  1865 
Athensfuin  28  June  124/2  James  Duke  begins  the  world 
as  an  anonymous  infant,  laid  surreptitiously  in  a  basket 
of  clean  linen.  1871  SMILES  Charac.  x.  (1876)  272  She 
carried  it  to  church.. in  the  guise  of  a  missal,  and  read  it 
surreptitiously  during  the  service.  1879  FKOUDK  Czsar  viii. 
87  The  proscription  was  over,  and  the  list  had  been  closed ; 
but  Roscius's  name  was  surreptitiously  entered  upon  it. 
1898  '  H.  S.  MKRRIMAN'  Roden's  Corner  xvL  174  She  sur 
reptitiously  touched  the  animal  with  her  heel, 
t  C.  Spuriously.  Obs. 

1680  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1556  '4  That  the  Book,  .is  falsly,  and 
surreptitiously  Ascrib'd  to  that  worthy  Person. 

So  Surrepti'tiousness. 

1902  '  H.  S.  MERKIMAN  '  1'idtures  xxix.  258  The  quietness 
of  the  streets  had  a  suggestion  of  surreptitiousness. 

tSurre-ptive,rt.  Obs.  rarer-1,  [ad.  lateL.  sur- 
reptlvus  =  sitbreptivus :  see  SUBBEPTIVE.]  =  SUR- 

REPTITIOUS  tf.1    I. 

1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  in.  \.  286  How  may  it  then  bee, 
that  those  [  Apostolical!]  Letters  were  surreptiue  ? 

t  Surre'verence.  Obs.  Also7sur-reverence, 
surreverance.  [Variant  of  SIR-REVERENCE.] 

1.  =  SIR-REVERENCE  i,  i  b. 

1586  WAHXKR  Alb.  Eng.  n.  x.  27  All  for  loue  (surreuerence 
Loue).  1600  NASHE  Summers  Last  Will  E  iij  b,  Surreuer 
ence  of  their  worships,  they  feed  at  my  stable,  table,  entry 
day.  16*5  tr.  Gonsalvius1  Sp.  Inquis.  To  Rdr.  Bjb,  Whose 
very  name  should  not  be  spoken  of  without  Surreuerence 
and  great  contempt. 

b.  By  association  with  Si'R-  prefix t  used  for  : 
Great  reverence. 

1592  NASHE  Strange  Newes  C j  b,  Wherein  mee  thinks 
(the  surreuerence  of  his  works  not  impaired)  he  hath  verie 
highly  ouershotte  himselfe.  1622  FLETCHER  Prophetess  i. 
iii,  Dio. . .  So  great  a  reverence,  and  so  stai'd  a  knowledge— 
Max.  Sur-reverence,  you  would  say. 

2.  =  SlR-KEVEKEN'CE  2,  2  b. 

[1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stufie  75,  I  might  as  well  haue  writte 
of  a  dogges  turde  (in  his  teeth  surreuerence).]  1655  tr. 
Sorer s  Com.  Hist.  Francion  in.  73  Flinging  Squibs, 
Crakkers,  Dirt,  and  sometimes  stinking  Surreverences.  1663 
HKATH  Flagellum  (1672)  18  Having  besmeared  his  own 
Cloths  and  hands  with  Surreverence.  1710  HEARNE  Collect. 
(O.H.S.)  III.  20  Some  Persons  abus'd  the  Statue  of  the  late 
K.  William,  .leaving  a  Surreverence  upon  the  Back  of  his 
Horse. 

tSurre'verently,  adv.  Obs.  nome-wd.  [t". 
SUR-  +  REVEUENTLY,  after  prec.]  Very  reverently  : 
ironically  with  reference  to  SCRREVERENCB  2. 

163*  B.  JONSON  Magn.  Lady  \.  i,  A  reverend  youth,  You 
use  him  most  surreverently  me  thinkes  ! 

Surrexyon,  obs.  form  of  SURRECTION. 

Surrey  (s»*ri).  An  American  four-wheeled 
two-seated  pleasure  carriage,  the  seats  being  of 
similar  design  and  facing  forwards ;  also,  a  motor- 
carriage  of  similar  structure. 

Originally  applied  to  an  adaptation  of  the  Surrey  cart  (an 
English  pleasure  cart  with  an  open  spindle  seat  first  built  in 
the  county  of  Surrey)  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  A.  by  J.  B. 
Brewster  &  Co.  of  New  York  in  1872.  (The  Hub  March 
1882.) 

1896  HOWELLS  Idyls  in  Drab  34  Hacks  and  barouches, 
and  light,  wood-coloured  surreys  and  phaetons.  1896  Cosmo 
politan  XX.  420/1  The  Hill  locomotor. . .  In  design  the 
vehicle  is  a  canopy-top  surrey  with  two  seats. 

Surriall,  obs.  form  of  SCRROYAL. 

Surrigeane,  -ian,  -ine,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  SURGEON*. 

Surripe,  obs.  form  of  SYRUP. 

Surrogacy  (szrr^asi).  rare.  [f.  next:  see 
-ACY.]  1  lie  office  of  a  surrogate  ;  surrogateship. 

1811  J.  CF.CIL  Mem.  R.  Cecil  in  Wks.  (1827)  I.  19  He  had 
before  recommended  him. .for  the  Surrogacy  annexed  to.. 
his  Living.  1819  i8th  Rep.  Comm.  Crts.  Justice  Irel.  77 
Copy  Commission  of  Surrogacy  to  Sir  Henry  Meredyth. 

Surrogate  (s»T<%A),  sb.  (a.}  Also  7  Sc.  sur 
ragat,  8  /////.  suragat.  [ad.  "L,  surrogates ^  assimi 
lated  f.  subrogattts  SURROGATE  pa.  pple.  Cf.  It. 
surrogate,  OF.  surrogut.] 

1.  A  person  appointed  by  authority  to  act  in 
place  of  another;  a  deputy,  a.  gen. 
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1604  R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alpk.t  Surrogate^  a  deputie  in 
anpthers  place,  c  1616  CHAPMAN  Homer's  Hymn  to  Mars  6 
loint  surrogate  of  lustice  [orig.  truvapwye  6c>i7ro«].  1618 
in  T.  PonCs  Topogr.  Ace.  Cunningham  (Maitl.  Club)  202 
Patrik  Huntar,..executour-dative  surragat,  in  place  of  the 
Procuratour.fischall.  1642  JER.  TAYLOR  Efisc.  (1647)57  A 
helper,  or  a  Surrogate  in  Government.  1657  HAWKK  Killing 
is  M.  24  Princes  make  others  Surrogates,  and  Executioners 
of  their  Judicial  Acts. 

b.  The  deputy  of  an  ecclesiastical  judge,  of  a 
bishop    or    bishop's    chancellor,    esp.    one    who 
grants  licences  to  marry  without  banns. 

1603  Const.  $  Cations  Eccl.  xciii,  Any  Judge  of  the  Prero- 
gatiue  Court,  or  any  his  Surrogate  or  his  Register  or 
Apparitor.  1631  Star  Chamber  Cases  (C&nv\en)  76  The  said 
Dunsterfeild.  .persuaded  the  said  Skinner  to  goe  with  him 
to  the  Court  to  gett  a  licence  for  the  marriage  of  the  said 
parties.  They  came  before  the  Surrogate.  1694  E.  CHAM- 
BERLAVNE  Pres.  St.  Eng.  m.  (ed.  18)  359  If  he  be  found  duly 
qualified,  the  Bishop  or  his  Surrogate,  institutes  him.  1753 
Act  26  Geo.  //,c.  33  §  7  That,  .no  Surrogate  deputed  by  any 
Ecclesiastical  Judge,  who  hath  Power  to  grant  Licences  of 
Marriage,  shall  [etc.].  1885  Times  12  Dec.  6/1  The  presi 
dent  of  the  court  [sc.  the  York  Chancery  Court]  was  repre 
sented  by  a  surrogate.  1890  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL  Marriage 
at  Sea.  xv.  Postscr.,  The  Rev.  Thomas  Moore,  Rector  of  Ail- 
hallows-the-Great,  late  Surrogate  in  the  Diocese  of  Canter 
bury.  1911  G.  W.  E.  RUSSELL  Ediv.  King  iv.  140  The 
Sentence  of  Consecration  was  read  by  the  Surrogate. 

c.  In  the  colonies,  one  appointed  to  act  as  judge 
in  the  vice-admiralty  court  in  place  of  a  regular 
judge;  in  New  York  and  some  other  Statesra  judge 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  probate  of  wills  and 
settlement  of  estates  of  deceased  persons. 

1816  Act  56  Geo.  ///,  c.  82  The  judicial  Acts  of  Surrogates 
who  have  executed  the  Offices  of  Judges  in  the  Courts  of 
Vice  Admiralty  established  in  His  Majesty's  Plantations  and 
Colonies.  1858  K.ENTG»«;«.  Amer.Law fed.  9)  II.v.  xxxvli. 
530  The  first  judge  of  the  county  acts  in  cases  in  which  the 
surrogate  is  disqualified  to  act.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word" 
kk.t  Surrogates,,  .naval  captains  formerly  acting  for  judges 
in  Newfoundland.  1887  Encycl.  Srit.XXll.  695/2  In  New 
Jersey  the  surrogate  is  an  official  of  the  orphans'court,  grants 
unopposed  probates,  &c. 

2.  Jig.  and  gen.  A  person  or  (usually)  a  thing 
that  acts  for  or  takes  the  place  of  another  ;  a  sub 
stitute.  Const.  f<?rt  of. 

1644  BULWER  Chtrai.  15  The  Hand  was  instituted  Surro 
gate  and  Vicar  of  the  Heart.  1650  FULLER  Pisgak  in.  xii. 
343  Hereupon  a  substitute  or  surrogate  was  provided  for 
him  to  bear  his  Cross.  1830  JJ  lac  few.  Mag.  XXVIII.  267 
What  corresponding  force  can  be  devised. .?  Certainly  no 
absolute  one;  but,  as  the  best  surrogate,  Kant  propose-;  a 
Federal  Union  of  States.  1845  Foreign  Q.  Rev.  XXXIV. 
274  Fixedness  of  purpose  and  of  principle  was  to  him  a  sur 
rogate  for  alacrity.  1869  CARLYLK  in  Airs.  CarlylSs  Lttt. 
III.  26  Getting  up  at  six,  and  riding  to  Clapham  Common 
. .  by  way  of  surrogate  for  sleep. 
b.  spec.  =  SUBSTITUTE  s/>.  6  b. 

1887  Pall  Mall  G.  25  Nov.  5/1  That  the  word  'butter' 
shall  be  expunged  from  the  trade  name  of  all  surrogates  for 
butter.  1891  F.  L.  OSWALD  in  / -W«(N.  Y.)s  Feb.,  Ground 
pepper,  ground  coffee,  mustard  and  tea,  are  mixed  with  sur 
rogates  too  numerous  to  mention.  1897  Allhutt's  Syst.Med. 
1 1.  896  Many  other  drugs  are  recommended . .  as  surrogates 
for  morphine. 

B.  attrib.  or  adj.  That  is  a  surrogate ;  taking 
the  place  of  or  standing  for  something  else ;  repre 
sentative. 


a  1638  MEDE  Wks.  (1672)  604  The  Virgin-Christians  of  the 
intiles,  (who  are  the  Surrogate   Israel).     iSao  iStk  Rep. 

-•    -J-  -   r..-j   __         •       /• !__? 
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Connn.  Crts.  Justice  Irel.  77  margin^  Commission  appoint 
ing  Sir  H.  Meredyth  Surrogate  Judge.  1840  J.  \VILSON 
Lect.  Anc.  Israet\'\.  119  These  Christian  nations,  .being  the 
spiritual,  or  surrogate  Israel.  1910  F.  C.  CONYBEARE  in 
Encyci.  Brit.  (ed.  ii)  IX.  873/1  An  ai/Ttrviroi'  or  surrogate 
body. 

Surrogate  (writa***),  v.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 
Also  7  (Sc.)  -at;  6  (Sc.)  pa.  t.  -ate,  pa.  pple.  -at, 
-aitt,  sure  gat,  6-7  pa.  pple.  -ate.  [f.  \*.surrogat-) 
pa.  ppl.  stem  of  surrogare,  assimilated  f.  subrogdre 

to  SUBROGATE.] 

1.  trans.  To  appoint  as  a  successor,  substitute, 
or  deputy  :  «  SUBHOGATE  v.  i. 

'533  liELLENDEN  Livy  ii.  iv.  (S.T.S.)  I.  140  pai  belevit 
J>at  he  wald  vsurpe  be  crovn,  becaus  he  surrogate  nocht 
haistelie  ane  new  consul  in  |>e  place  of  brutus.  Ibid.  142 
He  sett  ane  counsell  to  surrogate  ane  colleig  in  }>e  place 
of  brutus.  Ibid.  in.  vii.  I.  270  The  consult  denyit  to  do 
ony  thing  concernyng  be  said  law,  quhil  he  had  surrogate 
ane  colleig  in  be  place  of  Valerius  bat  was  deceissit.  1611 
SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xxiv.  §  10  The  Oath  of  Suprem- 
acie..  was  offered  vnto  them,  the  refusers  whereof  were..de- 
priued,  and  others  surrogated  that  were  more  loyally  affected. 
1637  GILLESPIE  Engl.  Pop.  Cerent.  \\.  \.  7  Those  conforming 
Ministers,  who  are  surrogate  in  their  stead.  1662  H.  MOKK 
P/iilos.  Writ.  Pref.  Gen.  (1712)  25  This  earthly  Adam  failing 
in  his  office,  the  Heavenly  was  surrogated  in  his  room.  1679 
C.  NESSE  Antichrist  162  The  Pope  of  Rome,  .did  surrogate 
the  kings  of  France.  1705  HICKKKINGILL  Priest-cr.  \.  (1721) 
62  Solomon  is  surrogated  by  God,  in  his  stead,  to  the  holy 
Work.  1853  Lp.  CAMi'BELLin  Ellis  &  Blackburn  Rep.  1.614 
Chancellor,  .with  power  of  surrogating  a  fit  person  for  his 
substitute  with  the  Bishop's  approbation. 

b.  To  substitute  in  respect  of  a  right  or  claim  : 

=  SUBKOGATE  V.  3. 

1536  HELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  11.451  William,  Erie 
of  Douglas,. .clamit  the  croun,  be  richt  of  Edward  Ballioli 
and  the  Cumin ;  saying  he  wes  surrogat  to  baith  thair  richtis. 
1652  Z.  UOYD  in  Z ion's  Flowers  (1855)  App.  24^2  Quhome  I 
..surrogat  substitute  and  imputte  in  my  full  richt  tytill  and 
place  of  the  samyne.  1710  in  tyairne  Peerage  Evid.  (1874) 
153  We.. surrogate  &  substitute  the  said  master  James 
Nairne.  .in  our  full  right  and  place  therof  pro  tanto. 


SURROUND. 

2.  To  put  instead  of  another  ;  to  substitute  :   = 

SUBHOGATE  V.  2. 

1586  FERNE  Blaz.  Gentriey*?  Least  that  strange  and  base 
stocks  should  presume  to  be  surrogated  in  the  place,  .of  the 
noble  and  free  borne.  1596  BACON  Max.  Com.  Lain  xix. 
(1630)  69  This  act.  .was  repealed,  and  anew  law  surrogate 
in  place  thereof.  1609  SKESE  Rfg.  M<ij.,  Stat.  Robt.  /,  34 
And  the  tyme  of  the  birth,  three  lichts  or  candels  sal  be  in  the 
house,  because  darknesse  is  meet  and  convenient  to  surrogat 
ane  false  birth,  as  gif  it  were  the  trew  birth.  ^1638  MEDE 
Wks.  (1672)  750  That  the  Jews  should  be  rejected,  and  the 
Gentiles  surrogated  in  their  stead.  1654  VILVAIN  Theorem. 
Theol.  viii,  209  The  Earth.,  shal  be  renewed  or  a  new  surro 
gated.  1664  H,  MORE  Myst.Iniq.-yzz  How  punctually  they 
have  surrogated  the  Blessed  Virgin  into  the  place  of  Venus. 
1681  HICKERISGILL  Vind.  Naked  Truth  n.  14  How  do  they 
wrest  the  holy  Scriptures  to  surrogate  their  preposterous 
Hierarchy,  a  1768  ERSKINK  lust.  Law  Scot.  m.  vi.  §  7  That 
subject  which  is  surrogated  m  the  place  of  the  first.  1827 
SCOTT  Napoleon  Ix  \xiii,  They  had.  .a  title  to  the  price  which 
had  been  surrogated  in  place  of  the  property. 

f  3.  intr.  To  act  lor  another  as  a  surrogate  or 
substitute  ;  jig.  to  minister  to.  Obs.  rare. 

1681  HICKKKINGILL  Black  Non-Conf.  iii.  Wks.  1716  II.  44 
When  decrepit  old  Age  cannot  Arrogate  to  their  Lust.  1681 
—  V'ind.  Naked  Truth  n.  i  Whose  Pens  were  glad  to  Surro 
gate  to  their  Pencels,  and  write  —  This  is  a  Cock,  and  This 
a  Hull. 

Hence  Sirrrogat9d  ppl.  a,,  Surrogating  vbl.  sb. 

a  1679  T.  GOODWIN  Election  in.  iii.  Wks.  1683  II.  138  Deut. 
9.  14.  I  will  make  of  thee  a  Nation  greater  and  mightier 
than  they:  And  to  be  in  their  room  a  Surrogated  People  to 
him,  as  they  by  Election  had  been.  1679  C.  NESSE  Anti 
christ  163  In  usurping  his  authority  of  surrogating  and  de 
puting  of  Caesars. 

Surrogateship  (wrJ&Ajip).    [f.  SURROGATE 
sb.  +  -SHIP.]     The  office  of  a  surrogate. 
1846  WORCESTER  cites  Eti.  Rev. 


L.  surrogatiO)  -dnemt  assimilated  f.  subrogatio  SUB 
ROGATION.    Cf.  OF.  $urrogationt  It.  surrogazione] 

1.  Appointment  of  a  person  to  some  office  in  place 
of  another. 

1533  BELLENDEX  Livy  v.  xiv.  (S.T.S.)  II.  195  Becaus  sa 
greie  myscheif  fell  to  romanis  eftir  be  surrogatioun  of  the 
said  censore.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  XLI.  xvi.  1  105  The  surro- 
gation  of  a  colleague  unto  him.  1608  BP.  HALL  Epht.  iv.  xf 
Ye  magistrates  .  .  whom  God  hath  on  purpose,  in  a  wise  sur. 
rogation,  set  vpon  earth.  1642  JER.  TAYLOR  Episc.  (1647)  JS 
The  prediction  of  the  Apostacy  of  ludas,  and  Surrogat  ion  of 
S.  Matthias.  1717  KILLIXGBTCK  Serin,  vi.  120  A  Surrogaiion 
and  new  Choice  of  an  Apostle  to  succeed  into  the  Room  of 
Judas. 

2.  gen.  Substitution  :    =  SUBUOGATION  i. 

^11638  MEDE  Wks.  (1672)  736  The  calling  of  the  Gentiles, 
..by  way  of  summation  to  the  Jews,  a  1653  GOUGE  Comm. 
Heb.  x.  10  This  surrogation  had  been  in  vain,  if  Christs 
Sacrifice  had  not  made  perfect,  a  1711  KF.N  Hymns  Evang. 
Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  40  Thou  a  full  Freedom  to  Thyself  hast 
kept,  A  Surrogation  for  us  to  accept.  1911  W.  W,  FOWLER 
Relig.  Exper.  Roman  reople  xiv.  322  Even  if  we  were  to 
grant  the  human  sacrifice,  the  surrogation  of  [straw]  puppets 
is  a  most  unlikely  thing  to  have  happened. 

11  Surrogatum  (s»r^'t»m).  Sc.  Law.  [L., 
neut.  sing,  of  surrogates,  pa.  pple.  of  surrogare  to 
SUIIUOGATE.]  A  thing  put  in  the  place  <T/  another; 
a  substitute. 

1766  KAMES/V//IC.  Equity  (1767)  224  This  new  bond,  being 
a  surrogatum  in  place  of  the  former,  a  1768  KRSKINE  fnst. 
Law  Scot.  11.  x.  §  29  Its  value  is  the  fifth  of  the  rent  payable 
for  both  stock  and  tithe  ;  which  is  accounted  a  reasonable 
sitrrogatuM)  in  place  of  a  tenth  of  the  increase. 

Surroie,  obs.  form  of  SERAI  *. 

Surrorrnd,  sb.    [f.  the  vb.] 

1.  An  act  of  surrounding  ;  spec.  (orig.  and  chiefly 
f/.S.}  the  process  of  hunting  certain  wild  animals 
by  surrounding  them  and  driving  them  into  a  place 
from  which  they  cannot  escape. 

1837  W.  IRVING  Capt.  Bonneville  xlvi.  III.  220  It  was  at 
length  proclaimed,  that  all  who  were  able  to  lift  a  club.. 
should  muster  for  the  'surround'.  1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp 
Hunters  xxxii.  247  The  hunters  were  getting  forward  with 
the  'surround  '.  1903  SIR  M.  G.  GERAKU  Leaves  fr.  Diaries 
viii.  250  Allowing  time  for  the  surround  to  be  accomplished, 
he  then  strolled  off  with  the  remaining.,  sepoys. 

2.  A  border  or  edging  of  a  particular  material, 
nearly  or  quite  surrounding  the  central  piece,  as  of 
linoleum  or  felt  round  a  carpet. 

1893  Litdgate  Monthly  Mag.  Jan.  328/2  Central  bordered 
carpets  are  now  most  in  vogue,  with  a  surround  of  linoleum. 
1896  MRS.  J.  E.  PANTON  Suburban  Resid.  29,  1  have  covered 
the  gaping  stained  'surround'  with  felt.  1912  Sphere  28 
Dec.  p,  ii,  A  large  cameo  brooch  set  in  a  surround  of  finely- 
chased  gold. 

Surround  (s$nnrod),  v.  Forms:  5  sourround, 
5-6  suround,  5-7  surund,  6  surrownd,  surrunde, 
7  sorround,  sur-round,  surhound,  (pa.pp/e.sur- 
round),  6-  surround,  [a.  AF.  sur(o}under,  OF. 
soronder,  s(o}urondcr  to  overflow  (trans,  and  intr.), 
fig.  to  abound,  to  surpass,  also,  to  dominate,  over 
look  =  ?r.  sohrondar  :—  late  L.  superundare  to  over 
flow  (fig.),  f.  super  SUPER-  2  +  ttndare  to  rise  in 
waves,  f.  unda  wave. 

The  modern  spelling  was  established  before  1600;  asso 
ciation  of  the  word  with  round  (quasi  sur-  +  round)  no 
doubt  helped  to  fix  the  spelling  with  rr.] 

I.  fl.  trans.  To  overflow,  inundate,  flood,  sub 
merge.  Obs. 

1444  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  109/2  By  grete  creteyns  of  water, 
many  Townes  and  Londes  to  grete  quantite  beth  sourrounded. 


SURROUND. 

1587  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  1537/2  The  said  pent  being 
surrounded  at  euerie  high  water.  1609-10  Act  ^  Jos.  /,  c 
20  §  i  The  Sea  hath  broken  in.. and  hath  decayed  sur 
rounded  and  drowned  vp  much  hard  Grounde.  1622  CALLIS 
Stat.  Sewers  (1647)  57  For  suffering  a  Sewer.. to  be  unre. 
paired,  by  reason  whereof  his  grounds. .were  surrounded. 
1631  Star  Chamber  Cases  (Camdenj  48  One  complaining 
against  another  for  letting  downe  a  sea  wall  soe  that  not 
onely  his  but  diverse  other  men's  grounds  were  surrounded. 

fig.  16*4  SIR  J.  DAVIES  Psalm  jcuHi*  Wks.  (1869)  I.  382 
When . .  floods  of  wickednes  did  mee  surhound.  1628  P.  M. 
Life  Sejanus  51  Seianus  saw  himselfe  surrounded  with  a 
storme,  in  one  of  the  fairest  dales  of  his  fortune.  1633  P. 
FLETCHER  Elisa  \\.  xxii,  My  heart,  surround  with  grief,  is 
swoln  so  high.  1634  W.  TIRWHVT  tr.  Bnlzacs  Lett,  a  3  b, 
So  surunded  with  the  torrent  of  his  Witt, 
t  b.  intr.  To  overflow.  Obs.  rare. 

1572  HULOET  s.  v.,  Nilus  doth  surrunde,  ouerflowe  orrunne 
ouer.  1591  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  vm.  xli.  (1612)  197  Streams, 
if  stopt,  surrownd.  ?  1598  MARLOWE  Ovid's  Elegies  in.  v.  86 
The  waters  more  abounded  :  And  from  the  channell  all 
abroad  surrounded.  1599  T.  M[OUFET]  Silkwormes  64  Lest 
outward  moisture  innly  being  got  Surrounding,  drownes  the 
little  infant-rlye. 

II.  2.  To  enclose,  encompass,  or  beset  on  all 
sides  ;  to  stand,  lie,  or  be  situated  around  ;  also,  to 
form  the  entourage  of;  often  pass,  const,  with  or 
by  =  to  have  on  all  sides  or  all  round. 

1616  BUEXOKAR  Eng.  Expos.,  Surround,  to  compasse  round 
about.  1619  MILTON  Hymn  Nativ.  xi,  At  last  surrounds 
their  sight  A  Glob-- of  circular  light.  1653  —  Ps.  vn.  26  Th' 
assemblies  of  each  Nation  Will  surround  thee,  seeking  right. 
1700  R.  PEARSON  Naaman  Vind.  87  Thou  wilt.. when  tliou 
awakest,  find  thyself  sur-rounded  with  Devils  and  everlast 
ing  burnings.  17*5  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  291 
Stupendous  precipices  which  surrounded  us.  1726  SWIFT 
Gulliver  m.  ii,  At  my  alighting,  I  was  surrounded  by  a  croud 
of  people.  1771  Jiinius  Lett.  xlix.  (1788)  267  He  saw  the 
throne  already  surrounded  by  men  of  virtue  and  abilities, 
1794  MKS.  RAOCUIFFE  Myst.  Udolpho  «xxi,  The  thick  woods 
which  surrounded  them  excluding  all  view  of  the  country  be 
yond.  1827  HALI.AM  Const.  Hist.  (1842)  I.  iii.  159  This  neither 
suited  the  inclination  of  Elizabeth,  nor  of  some  among  those 
who  surrounded  her.  1860  TYSDALL  Glac.  ii.  iii.  246  If  the 
planet  Neptune.. be  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere.  1868 
LOCKYER  EUm.  Astron.  Introd.  (1870)  i  The  earth  on  which 
we  live  is.  .surrounded  by  stars  on  all  sides. 

b.  Said  of  immaterial  things,  as  conditions. 
1639  G.  DANIEL  Ecclus.  ix.  47  Thinke,  without  defence, 

Thou  art  Surround  in  danger.  1682  TATE  Abs.  fy  Achit. 
n.  188  A  monarch's  crown  with  fate  surrounded  lies,  a  1771 
GRAY  Amatory  Lines  i  With  beauty,  with  pleasure  sur 
rounded.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Kom.  Forest  ix,  Recollect 
the  dangers  that  surround  you.  1891  FARKAR  Darkn.  fy 
Dawn  x,  The  dignities  which  surrounded  her  exalted  rank. 
1900  J'-nl.  Sch.  Geog.  (U.S.)  Apr.  126  The  social  conditions 
surrounding  the  individual. 

c.  Mil.  To  enclose  (a  place,  or  a  body  of  troops) 
on  all  sides  so  as   to  cut  off  communication  or 
retreat ;  to  invest. 

a  1649  WINTHROP  New  Eng.  (1853)  I.  279  Our  men  sur 
rounded  the  swamp,  being  a  mile  about,  and  shot  at  the 
Indians.  1799  SHERIDAN  t'izarro  v.  iv,  Well  !  if  surrounded, 
we  limit  perish  in.  the  centre  of  them.  i8oa  JAMES  Milit. 
Diet.  s.v.,  A  town  is  said  to  be  surrounded  when  its  princU 
pal  outlets  are  blocked  up. 

3.  To  go  or  extend  round  (an  object  or  body,  a 
room,orthe  like)  ;  to  encircle, asa  frame, border, etc. 

i638  HOLME  Armoury  \\.  lit  57/1  He  beareth  Gules,  a 
Garbe,  Or,  with  an  Adder ..  his  bead  aloft,  and  the  tail  sur 
rounding  it.  1697  DRVDES  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  410  With  sev'n- 
fold  Horns  mysterious  Nile  Surrounds  the  Skirts  of  Egypt's 
fruitful  Isle.  1700  —  Pygmalion  48  An  embroider'd  Zone 
surrounds  her  slender  Waste.  1774  GOLDS  M.  Nat.  His!. 
(1776)  III.  81  A  white  Hst.  .at  the  hot  torn  of  the  neck,  which 
it  entirely  surrounds  i8»i  SCOTT  Kenilia.  iv,  Large  oaken 
presses,  filled  with  shelves  of  the  same  wood,  surrounded  the 
room.  1819  in  Encycl.  Metrn/>.  (1845)  VI.  237  A  complete 
frame  surrounding  the  aperture.  1886  C.  E.  PASCOE  Land. 
To-day  xxv.  (ed.  3)  237  The  massive  tomb  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,,  .with  the  names  of  his  victories  surrounding  the 
base. 

f4.  To  go  or  travel  around  ;  to  make  the  circuit 
of,  c$p.  to  circumnavigate.  Obs. 

1638  SIK  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  16  Pharao  N  echo,  .in- 
couraged  the  Pho=nictans  (then,  proud  of  their  Art  in  Navi 
gation)  to  surround  Afriquc.  1655  FULLER  Ch,  Hist.  xi.  yii. 
Ded.,  The  ship  called  the  Desire,  wherein  Captain  Cavendish 
surrounded  the  world.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  (Globe)  575 
When  I  was  driven  out  to  Sea . .  in  my_  Attempt  to  surround 
the  Island.  1717  —  Sysi.  Magic  i.  iv.  (1840)  107  He  sur 
rounds  the  tree  fifteen  times.  1751  R.  PALTOCK  /*.  Wilkins 
(1884)  I.  130  Though  I  had  surrounded  the  whole  lake,  yet 
I  had  not  traced  the  out-bounds  of  the  wood  next  the  rock. 
1815  SCOTT  Talism.  iv,  As  a  second  time,  in  surrounding  the 
chapel,  they  passed  the  spot  on  which  he  kneeled. 

5.  To  cause  to  be  encircled  or  enclosed  with 
something. 

1635  VALENTINE  f-'oiire  Sea-Scrm.  8  We  that  inhabite  the 
Islands,  which  God  hath  moated  about,  and  surrounded 
with  a  girdle  of  waters.  1653  MILTON  Ps.  v.  39  As  with  a 
shield  tnou  wilt  surround  Him  with  thy  lasting  favour.  1847 
C.  BRONTE  J.  Eyre  xxxv,  He  surrounded  me  with  his  arm, 
almost  as  if  he  loved  me.  1848  W.  K.  KELLY  tr.  L.  Blanc's 
Hist.  Ten  K  II.  344  Was  it  possible  that  true  republicans 
should  ask  of  their  party.. to  surround  itself  with  all  the 
appearances  of  fear?  1908  R.  BAGOT  A.  Cuthbert  it.  o  Those 
mental  and  moral  barriers  with  which  the  average  English 
man  surrounds  himself. 
Surrounded  (stfrairnded),  ppl.  a.  [f.  SCB- 

BODND  V.  +-EP1.] 

1 1.  Overflowed,  flooded.  Obs. 

c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  i.xxvm.  xvii, Those  surrounded 
lands,  Saw  watry  clearnes  chang'd  to  bloudy  gore.  1610 
FOLKINGHAM  Feudigr.  i.  ix.  so  Surrounded  grounds  maybe 
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won  by  Sewing  them  with  competent  Draines.  c  x68a  J. 
COLLINS  Stilt  <V  Fishery  23  The  surrounded  Level  at  Erith 
hath  been,  .commended  for  its  fertility. 

2.  Encompassed,  encircled  :  chiefly  in  comb. 

1891  HARDY  Tess  xxv,  His  father's  hill-surrounded  little 
town. 

t  Surrounder 1.  Obs.  rare—1,  [a.  AF,  sur- 
oundert  inf.  used  subst. ;  see  SURROUND  v.  and 
-EH  *.]  Overflow,  inundation. 

1622  CALLIS  Stat.  Sewers  (1647)  83  What  grounds  lye 
within  the.  .danger  of  waters,  either  within  the  surroundcr 
by  the  sea,  or  the  inundation  of  the  freah  waters. 

Surrounder  2  (sorau'ndaj).  [f.  SUKKOI  xi>  v. 
+  -ER  1.]  One  who  or  that  which  surrounds. 

1683  KKNNETT  tr.  Erasm.  on  Folly  92  They  fence  them 
selves  in  with  so  many  surrounders  [orig.  tanto  agtnine\  of 
Magisterial  Definitions.  1789  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  18 
Jan.,  I  had  no  plan  but  to  save  appearances  to  the  sur 
rounders.  1829  NAPIER  Penins.  War  vn.  iii.  (Rtldg.)  I.  345 
The  troops  to  be  surrounded  were  more . .  numerous  than  the 
surrounders.  1830  W.  TAYLOR  Hist.Surv.Germ.  Poetry  II. 
i  Some  poets  may  learn  of  their  ordinary  surrpunders.  1890 
OUSTER  Miss  Nobody  \\.  (1891)  23'Not  play  init  I'cry  several 
of  his  surrounders. 

Surrounding  (svratrndirj),  vbl.  sb.    [-ING  1.] 

I.  The  action  of  the  verb  SURROUND. 
f  1.  Overflowing,  inundation.   Obs. 

1449  in  Fulman  Reruin  Anglic.  Script.  Vcit.  (1684)  I.  524 
Because  of  surundyng  of  waters.  1571  HULOLT,  Surrund- 
iiig,  or  ouerflowing  of  water. 

2.  The   fact   of  being    around  or  encompassing. 
rare—0.  1775  in  ASH. 

II.  That  which  surrounds 

3.  //.  Those  things  which  surround  a  person  or 
thing,  or  in  the  midst  of  which  he  or  it  (habitually) 
is  ;   things  around  (collectively)  ;  environment. 

1861  Q.  Rev,  Oct.  471  We  know  more  about  Plutarch's 
personal  history  and  surroundings  [etc.].  1861  SMILKS 
Engineers  \\,  L  II.  6  The  place  remained  comparatively  rural 
in  point  of  size  and  surroundings.  1873  HAMEKTON  Intcll. 
Life  xn.  i.  (1876)  431  That  which  we  are,  is  due  to  the 
accidents  of  our  surroundings.  1884  K.  TF.MI-LE  Kelat,  Relig. 
<V  Set.  iii.  (1885)  81  My  character,  .has  not  come  out  of  the 
antecedents  and  surroundings  according  to  any  fixed  law. 
1891  FARRAK  Darkn.  $  Dawn  Ixii,  We  cannot  blame  him 
too  severely  if,  in  such  an  age  and  such  surroundings,  he  had 
been  stained  by  the  vices  in  the  midst  of  which  he  lived. 

4.  A  number  of  persons  standing  around  ;  a  body 
of  attendants ;  entourage. 

i877FRouDE.5Vi0r/  Stud.  (1883)  IV.  i.  ii.  22  The  wealthiest 
peer  in  England  did  not. .appear  in  public  with  a  more 
princely  surrounding.  1891  Daily  Neivs  22  Jan.  3/4  Their 
games  were  watched  with  much  interest  by  a  surrounding 
of  Southerns. 

b.  //.  Persons  surrounding  or  attending  upon  a 
person. 

1894  Daily  News  31  Dec.,  I  have  now  received  particulars 
of  the  death  from  the  immediate  surroundings  of  the  King. 
1907  Verney  Mem.  I.  1 18  They  lived  on  their  estates  and  did 
their  duty  by  their  surroundings. 

Surrou  ilding,  ///.  a.  [-ING  2.]  That  sur 
rounds. 

1.  That  is  (or  are)  around ;  encompassing,  cir 
cumjacent. 

1634  MILTON  Comus  403  And  let  a  single  helpless  maiden 
pass  Unlnjur'd  in  this  wilde  surrounding  wa^t.  1667  — 
P.  L.  I.  346  Twixt  upper,  nether,  and  surrounding  Fires. 
1704  POPE  Windsor  For,  262  The  bow'ry  mazes,  and  sur 
rounding  greens.  1781  COWPER  Hope  305  Lord  paramount 
of  the  surrounding  plains.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFKE  Myst. 
Udolphoi,  The  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scene.  1806  A. 
HUNTKH  Culinti  (ed.  3)  197  Serve  up  in  adeep  dish,  with  the 
surrounding  sauce.  1828-43  TVTLER  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  I. 
138  They  ravaged  the  surrounding  country  with  merciless 
execution.  1845  STOCQUELEH  Handbk,  Brit.  India  (1%$$  3 
Venice,  .raised  herself,  .to  an  eminence  that  excited  the 
jealousy  ..  of  surrounding  nations.  1890  Science-Gossip 
XXVI.  209  The  ammonia  is  rapidly  oxidised  in  the  soil  into 
nitric  acid,  which  at  once  combines  with  the  surrounding 
bases  to  form  nitrates. 

f2.  Moving  round,  circling.    Obs.  rart~~l. 

1657  S.  PURCHAS  Pol.  Flying-Ins.  16  They  will  expatiate 
and  dance  the  Hay  m  circling  motions,  and  surrounding 
vagaries. 

t  Surrou'udry.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SURROUND  v. 
+ -RY.]  Surrounding  boundary,  circuit,  compass. 

1621  HP.  MOUSTAGU  Diatrihae  128  Doe  wee  not  know  he 
cannot  trauell  oner  all  this  Hand,  within  the  surroundry  of 
the  fpurc  Seas?  a  1641  —  Acts  $  Alon.  \,  (1642)  71  Shut  up 
within  surroundry  of  no  one  Country. 

t  Surrey.  Obs.  [Assimilated  f.  *sttthroy  (see 
SOUTH  and  ROY  J^.1),  after  norroy.']  The  second 
King-of-Arms  in  England,  having  jurisdiction  south 
of  the  Trent ;  also  (now  only)  called  CLARENCEUX. 

1671  E.  CHAMBBHLAYNE  Pres.  St.  Eng.  n.  (ed.  5)  268 
Clarencieux  ..  His  Office  is  to  marshal  and  dispose  the 
Funerals  of  all  the  lower  Nobility,  as  Baronets,  Knights, 
Esquires,  and  Gentlemen  on  the  South-side  of  Trent,  and 
therefore  sometimes  called  Surrey  or  Sottthroy. 

Surrey,  obs.  form  of  SERAI  V 

1611  COVERTE  True  Rep.  32  The  City  of  Gorra,  where  are 
many  Surroyes,  or  Innes.  1615  tr.  De  Man/art's  Surv.  E. 
Intiies  8  Huge  lodgings  (like  hamlets)  called  Caravan-sara, 
or  Surroyes,  for  the  benefit  of  Caravanes. 

Surroyal  (sirroial).  Vcncry.  Forms :  4  surryal, 
5  surereall,  aureale,  surriall,  7  surroyall,  sur- 
roial,  7-  surroyal,  sur-royal.  [f.  SUK-  +  ROYAI, 
sb.  (RBAL  f^.1).]  An  upper  or  terminal  branch  of 
a  stag's  antler,  above  that  called  '  royal1  (ROYAL 
B.  3).  Also  attrib. 
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a  1400  Parlt.  3  Ages  30  The  ryalls  full  richely  raughten 
frome  the  myddes  With  surryals  full  semely  appon  sydes 
twayne.  c  1410  blaster  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  18-'}  xxiv, 
Auntelere  and  ryall  and  surereall.  Ibid,  xxxiii,  liitwene  be 
sureale  and  }>e  fourche  or  troche.  1576  TUKUKKVILK  l-'cnery 
xxi.  54  The  Uurre..  Antlier.  .Surantlier..  .All  the  rest  which 
growe  afterwardes,  vntill  you  come  to  the  crowne,  palme,  or 
croche,  are  called  Royals  &  Surroyals.  1630  J.  TAYLOR 
(Water  P.)  Navy  Land  Skips  Wks.  i.  93/1.  1638  GUILLIM 
Heraldry  in.  xiv.  (ed.  3)  179  Skilfull  Wood-men  describing 
the  head  of  a  Hart,  doe  call  the..Vpper  part  of  all  The.. 
Surroyall  Toppe.  1883  Science  I.  181/2  The  'royal'  and 
'  sur-royal  '  of  the  Wapiti.  1893  LYDEKKEK  Horns  fy  Hoofs 
271  The  portion  above  the  trez-tine.  .carrying  the  surroyals. 

Surrugin,  -y^en,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  SCIUJEON. 

Surrunde,  obs.  form  of  SURROUND. 

Surryph,  variant  of  SERIF. 

Surs,  obs.  form  of  SOURCE. 

tSursauure.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  AK,  OF.  sur- 
santtre  cicatrice,  f.  sttr-  (=  SUPER-  $}  +  *sanuret 
sencitrt)  or  OF.  soursand  pa.  pple.  healed  over  : 
see  SUR-,  SANK  v.,  -URE,  and  cf.  Pr.  sobresanar  to 
form  a  scar.]  The  healing  over  of  a  wound  ;  a 
wound  healed  outwardly  or  superficially. 

1:1386  CHAUCER  Frankl.  T.  385  Wei  ye  knowe  that  of  a 
Sursanure  In  Surgerye  is  perilous  the  cure  But  men  myghte 
louche  the  Arwe  or  come  thereby,  c  1400  LYUG.  Flower  of 
Cnrtesye  75  My  wounde  abydeth  lyk  a  bursanure. 

Sursarara,  obs.  corruption  of  CERTIORA  HI  :  see 

SlSEKARY. 

1617  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Trar.  Hamburgh  Wks.  1630 
in.  84/1  Sursararaes,  Procedendocs. 

Siirsault,  sb.  Obs,  rare.  Also  4  sursaute, 
5  soursaut.  [a.  AF.  $itrsautt  OF.  soitrsaut,  -saitlt, 
f.  sur-  =  SurEK-  2  +  saut  leap  (:-L.  safat-s,.] 

a.  A  sursaitt :  of  a  sudden. 

1338  K.  BRL'NNt  Chron.  (1810)  337  Sursante  ["trend  A  sur 
saute  ;  LANGTOFT^  snrsani\\\n  f>am  mette,  als  |eifrokirke 
cam.  c  1430  Pilgr,  Lyf  Mati/wtfe  iv,  l.\ii.  (1869)  205  Whan 
.  J.  .hadde  leyn  fc>ere  a  while,  sodeynliche  and  a  soursaut  j 
sigh  an  old  oon  fcu  was  clumben  anhy  vp  on  my  bed. 

b.  A  start. 

1598  YONG  Diana  71  With  a  sudden  sursault  she  awaked. 
Hence  "f*  Sursan'lt  v.  trans.,  to  attack  suddenly. 

1598  YONG  Diana  81  An  enamoured  hart  may  be  as  well 
sursaulted  with  a  sudden  ioy,  as  with  an  vnexpected  sorrow. 
1600  —  in  Eng.  HelUon  Tj  b,  My  hart,  sursaulted  with  the 
fill  Of  thousand  great  vnrests,  and  thousand  ftares. 

Suraeace,  -sease,  obs.  forms  of  SURCEASE. 

t  Surseance.  Obst  Also6-seaunce,  -ceaunce, 
-ceyance,  6-7  -ceance.  [a.  OF.  surseanre,  -ceance, 
•coyance  (mod.F.  surseance],  f.  surseoir'.  see  SUR- 
CKASE  and  -AXCE.]  (A)  cessation  or  suspension  (of 
hostilities). 

1513  St.  Papers  Hen.  y/Ht  IV.  72  If  he  woll  not  accept 
the  surseaunce  of  wnrre.  a  1548  HALL  L  hron.t  Hen.  VIII, 
249  lieyng  at  the  same  tyme  a  surceaunce  made  on  bothe 
sides.  1579  FENTON  Cuicciard.  xvni.  1037  A  sur^eance  of 
armes  to  thend  to  giue  sufferance  and  tyme  to  treate  a  peace. 
a  1648  Lu.  HICRBKRT  Hen.  VIII  (1683)  601  A  Surseance  of 
War  for  five  or  six  days  was  concluded. 

Sursengle,  Surserare,  Sursese,  obs.  ff. 
SURCINGLE,  SJSERARY,  SURCEASE. 

t  Sur-sharp.  Mus.  Obs.  [f.  SUR-  +  SHARP, 
rendering  med.L.  sttperacitta  :  see  SUPEHACUTE.] 
The  highest  note  of  the  gamut. 

1801  BUSBY  Diet.  Mus.  s.  v.  Systei't,  A  fifth  tetrachord 
above,  or  tetrachord  of  the  sur-sharp. 

Sursingle,  obs.  form  of  SURCINGLE. 

t  Sursise.  Obs.  Also  9  (JJist.}  sursize.  [a. 
AF.  sursist  (cf.  med.L.  sursisa,  supersisa}  negli 
gence,  delay,  ?  hence,  penalty  lor  this,  vbl.  sb.  fern. 
f.  surseoir '.—L,.  supersedes  to  SUPERSEDE.]  A 
penalty  formerly  exacted  at  Dover  for  failure  to 
pay  the  castle-guard  rent. 

1540  Act  32  Hen.  VIII,  c.  48  §  i  Create  penalises  and 
forfaictures  comonlye  callid  in  the  said  C.i-ttcll  of  Dovorr 
Sursises.  1570-6  LAMHARDK  {',-rumb.  AVw/(i826)  141.  1876 
Hncycl.  Brit.  V.  198/2. 

t  Sursolid,  sb.  and  a.  Math.  Obs.  [app. 
etymologizing  alteration  of  S0BDF80L1D,  by  refer 
ence  to  SUR-  prefix  ;  surd-solid  was  app.  an  inter 
mediate  form.  Cf.  F.  sursolide.  It.  soprasolido.~\ 

A.  sb.  The  fifth  power  of  a  number  or  quantity  ; 
also,  an  equation  of  the  fifth  degree. 

Also  extended  to  higher  uneven  powers,  not  being  multi 
ples  of  2  or  3  :  see  quot.  1700. 

'557  RtcoRDK  Whttst.  G  iij  b,  .4.  multiplications  doe  yelde 
a  sursolide.  1613  TAPP  Path-it1.  Knowledge  295  If  the 
quantity  be  .sursoHds  and  the  number  1024^  then  is  the  sur- 
solid  roote  thereof  4.  167*  GREGORY  in  Ktgaud  Corr.  Set. 
Men  (1841)  II.  230  One  which  will  serve  for  all  cubic  equa 
tions,  another  for  all  biquadratics,  another  for  all  sursolids. 
1695  f.  WALUS  in  Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  3  If  we  would  Extract 
the  Root  of  an  imperfect  Suisolid.  1700  MOXON  Math. 
Diet.  (1701)  s.v.,  33  is  the  sth  power  of  3,  and  is  called  the 
Sursolid.  .128  (he  yth  power,  or  the  second  Sursolid.  1806 
ROBERTSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCVI.  310  A  sursolid,  or  an 
equation  of  five  dimensions.  1817  H.  T.  COLEBHOOKE 
Algebra^  etc.  140  First  the  highest  power,  for  example  the 
sursolid ;  then  the  next,  the  biquadrate  ;  after  it  the  cube,  &c. 

B.  at//.  Of  the  fifth  degree ;  that  is  a  fifth  power 
or  root;  involving  the  fifth  power  of  a  quantity. 

Also  applied  to  a  problem,  etc.  involving  expressions  or 
magnitudes  of  higher  degree  than  that  called  'solid'  (cf. 
quot.  1704  s.v.  SOLID  a.  20),  and  to  loci  of  a  higher  degree 
than  those  termed  'solid  '  (see  quot.  1726  s.  v.  SURDKSOLID'. 

1557  RECOKDE  Whetit.  G  iv,  That  rootc  is  a  Sursolide 
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ropte,  that  yeldeth  a  Stirsolide  nomber.  1672  GREGORY  in 
Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  II.  230  A  sursolid  equation. 
1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Sursolid- Problem.. v*,  that 
which  cannot  be  resolved,  but  by  Curves  of  a  higher  nature 
than  Conick-Sections.  /«&£,  Place  Sursolid,  is  when  the 
Point  is  in  the  Circumference  of  a  Curve  of  an  higher  Gender 
than  the  Conick  Sections.  [Cf.  PLACED.  8  b,]  1706  J.  WARD 
Introd.  Math.  i.  xi.  (1713)  135  To  Extract  the  Sursolid 
Root. 

Sureurrara,  obs.  corruption  of  CERTIORARI  : 
see  STSEKARY. 

Sursyngle,  ohs.  form  of  SURCINGLE. 

Surtax  (siratseks),  si),  [ad.  F.  surtaxes  see 
SUR-  and  TAX  sb.~\  An  additional  or  extra  tax  on 
something  already  taxed*. 

1881  Leeds  Mercury  6  Apr.,  The  reduction  of  the  surtax 
on  foreign  spirits.  1888  Palt  KlallG.  24  Apr.  12/1  Cham, 
pagne  wine  in  the  ordinary  magnums,  bottles,  pints, and  half 
pints  will  pay  with  duty  and  surtax  y.dd.  per  gallon.  1902 
Spectator  2  Aug.  137/1  The  local  Treasuries  are  to  receive 
a  surtax  upon  the  Customs. 

So  Surta'x  v.  trans.,  to  tax  additionally,  charge 
with  a  surtax. 

1906  C.  BIGG  Wayside  Sk.  Eccl.  Hist.  v.  126  note,  What 
we  call  Socialism  now  appears  to  be  merely  the  right  of  the 
poor  to  surtax  the  rich. 

Surte,  -tee,  -tey,  -tie,  obs.  forms  of  SURETY. 

Surtout  (soitw't,  s»Jttt').  Also  7  sur-toute, 
7-8  sur-tout,  (8  surtoot,  -toit  (?),  sourtoot,  sut- 
tout(?),  9  surtoo).  [a.  F.  sttrtotet,  f.  sur  above  + 
tout  everything.]  A  man's  great-coat  or  overcoat. 

Applied  c  1870  to  a  kind  of  single-breasted  frock-coat  with 
pockets  cut  diagonally  in  front. 

1686  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2108/4  A  white  Surtout  lin'd  with 
black.  1693  DRVDEN  Juvenal  Jii.  250  The  torn  Surtout 
and  the  tatter1  d  Vest,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant,  Crew,  Sur. 
tout,  a  loose,  great,  or  riding  Coat.  1712  ARBUTHKOT  John 
Bull  ii.  iv,  He  was  forced  constantly  to  wear  a  surtout  of 
oiled  cloth,  by  which  means  he  came  home  pretty  clean. 
1731  SWIFT  Answ.  Simile  140  And  since  we  find  you 
walk  a-foot,  We'll  soundly  souce  your  frize  surtout.  1788 
BURNS  Extempore  on  W.  Smellie  2  The  old  cock'd  hat,  the 
g:ey  surtout.  1800  WEEMS  Washington  x.  (1877)  113  With 
a  surtout  over  his  regimentals.  1840  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg. 
Ser.  i.  Tragedy,  He  put  on  his  surtout,  And  went  to  a 
man  with  a  beard  like  a  Jew.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop 
xi,  He  wore  a  long  black  surtout  reaching  nearly  to  his 
ancles.  1843  LYTTON  Last  Bar.  iv.  v,  A  green  surtout  of 
broad  cloth  over  a  tight  vest  of  the  same  colour.  1858  MRS. 
OLIPHANT  Laird  of  Nor  law  II.  39  The  new  coat  which  his 
mother  called  a  surtoo.  1870  DICKENS  E.  Draodx\\\\,  Being 
buttoned  up  in  a  tightish  blue  surtout,  with  a  buff  waistcoat 
and  gray  trouseis.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  (ed.  3)  160  He 
was  wont  to  take  offhis  loose  surtout  and  travel  in  his  sleeved 
waistcoat. 

nttrib.  1686  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2106/4  A  new  Red  Coat  lin'd 
with  a  BufT-colour'd  lining,  surtout  Sleeves.  1687  Ibid.  No. 
2236/4  A  Hght.colourM.  .Sur-toute  Coat.  1703  Ibid.  No. 
3957/4  A  Cyrmamon-colour  Surtoit  Coat  with  black  Buttons. 
1710  Ibid*  No.  4739/4  A  dark  Suttout  Coat.  1759  Phil, 
Trans.  LI.  289  The  velvet  cape  of  a  surtout  coat. 
fb.  A  hood  (with  a  mantle),  worn  by  women. 

1690  EVRLYN  Mitndus  Muliebris  130  Pins . .  By  which  tbe 
curls  are  fastened,  In  radiant  firmament  set-out,  And  over 
all  the  hood  sur-tout.  1694  N.  H.  Ladies  Diet.  11/2  ASter- 
tout,  is  a  Night -Hood,  which  goes  over,  or  covers  the  rest  of 
the  head  geer.  17*1  RAMSAY  Tartana  124  The  Hood  and 
Mantle  make  the  tender  faint ;  I'm  pain'd  to  see  them  moving 
like  a  tent. .  But  know  each  fair  who  shall  this  Sur-tout  use, 
You're  no  more  Scots.  1785  G.  A.  BELLAMY  Afol.  (ed.  3)  I. 
109  My  mother  had  prudently  provided  herself  with  a  good 
surtout. 

t  c-  flS'  An  outer  covering  or  integument.   Obs. 

1732  Hist.  Litteraria\V .  167  The  different  sorts  of  Fruit, 
..some  having  a  Surtout  of  a  harder  Texture,  and  some 
softer.  1771  HARRINGTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXV.  13  This 
upper.,  coat  is  composed  also  of  hairs  which  are  white  from 
the  top  to  the  root,  and  form  the  winter  surtout  for  the 
animal. 

t  d.   Cookery.  Applied  to  various  fancy  dishes. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Surtout,  a  Term  in  the  Con 
fectioners  Art;  as  Pistachoes  in  Surtout. .  .Also  a  Term  in 
Cookery,  as  Pigeons  dress'd  in  Surtout.  1743  Lady's  Com* 
panion  (ed.  4)  I.  183  A  Surtout  of  Soals. 

f  Sur  tray  i  v.  Obs.  rare~~l.  [a.  AF.  *sitrtraire^ 
(cf.  OF.  sourtraire  to  seduce),  used  for  s(o]ustrairet 
ad.  L.  substrahtre  to  SUBSTRACT.]  trans.  To  draw 
off,  take  away,  subtract.  So  f  Surtrete  v. 

.1440  Palltid.  on  llusb.  in.  1097  A  skep  of  palm  thenne 
after  to  surtray  is  This  wyn.  Ibid.  iv.  460  Heer  &  ther  the 
drie  awey  surtrete.  Ibid.  x.  208  Surtrete  hem  first  and  after 
multiplie. 

[|  Surtur  brand  (srut^-ibrsend).  Also  8  erron. 
sutur-,  sortebrand.  [a.  G.  surturbrand,  ad.  Icel. 
stiriarbrandr,  f.  Surtar,  gen.  of  Sttrtr  (related  to 
svartr  SWART  <z.)  name  of  a  fire-giant  +  brandr 
BBAKD  sb^\  A  name  for  lignite  as  occurring  in 
Iceland. 

1760  MILLES  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  545  An  extraordinary 
sort  of  wood,  which  they  call  sortebrand,  or  black  brand. 
1780  VON  TKOIL  Iceland  42, 1  have  seen  tea-cups,  plates,  &c. 
in  Copenhagen  made  of  suturbrand,  which  takes  a  fine 
polish.  1804  Phil.  Trans.  XCIV.  397  The  Bovey  coal  is 
found  in  strata,  corresponding  in  almost  every  particular 
with  those  of  the  surturbrand  in  Iceland.  1863  BARING- 
GOULD  Iceland  p.  xxiv,  The  alternation  of  basalt  and  surtur 
brand. 

Surty,  obs.  form  of  SURETY. 
t  Surundacion.     Obs.    rare-0,     [f.    sttrtmd, 
SURROUND  +  -ATION,  after  inundation^    Flooding. 
1551  HULOET,  Surundacion,  alluuies, .  .tnundatio. 

Survear,  -veior,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  SURVEYOR. 
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Surveigh,  obs.  form  of  SURVEY. 

Surveillance  (swiv^i-Ians,  -lyans,  F.  swrvfyahs). 
[ad.  F.  surveillance,  n.  of  action  f.  surveiller:  see 
next  and  -ANCE.]  Watch  or  guard  kept  over  a 
person,  etc.,  esp.  over  a  suspected  person,  a 
prisoner,  or  the  like  ;  often,  spying,  supervision  ; 
less  commonly,  supervision  for  the  purpose  of 
direction  or  control,  superintendence. 
.  (i799  Monthly  Rev,  XXX.  578  Vast  depdtsot.  .property., 
in  the  rooms  belonging  to  the  office  of  the  committee  of  Sur 
veillance.}  1802  LEMAISTRE  Rough  Sk.  Mod.  Paris  xxix. 
236  They  are  kept  under  the  constant  'surveillance  of  the 
police.'  [Notet  Surveillance,  Watch,  or  special  care.]  1815 
J.  W.CROKER  inCroker  Papers  19  July  (1884)  1.67  General 
Ilecker— the  officer  who  was  charged  with  the  surveillance 
of  Buonaparte.  1825  T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  \\.Man  Many 
fr.  (Colburn)  84  A  tour  under  the  surveillance  of  a  tutor. 
1834  MAPRYAT  /*.  Simple  xx,  Not  to  allow  parole  or  per 
mission  to  leave  the  fortress,  even  under  surveillance.  1853 
HUMPHREYS  Coin-coll.  Man.  xxii.  (1876)  301  The  copper 
[coinage]  remained  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Senate. 
i88a  J.  C.  MORISON  Macaulny  i.  6  No  Puritanic  surveillance 
directed  his  choice  of  books.  1884  Manch.  Exam.  2  May 
4/7  He  says  that  Portugal  will  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  under  the  surveillance  of  England. 

Surveillant  (szuv^'lant,  -lyant,  F.  s&'rvgyan), 
sb.  [ad.  F.  surveillant,  pr.  pple.  (used  subst.)  of 
surveiller,  f.  sur-  above,  over  +  veiller  ( :— L.  vigi- 
Idre]  to  watch.]  One  who  exercises  surveillance  ;  a 
person  who  keeps  watch  over  another  or  others  ; 
a  superintendent,  e.g.  of  a  prison. 

1819  E.  E.  O'MEARA  E.rp.  Trans.  St.  Helena  76  Lieutenant 
Jackson  of  the  Staff  corps,  who  had  been  previously  em 
ployed  as  the  surveillant  of  General  Gourmand.  1837  DE 
QUINCEY  Rev.  Tartars  \Vks.  1854  IV.  134  His  mixed  char 
acter  of  ambassador  and  of  political  surveillant..  gave  him  a 
real  weight  in  the  Tartar  councils.  1901  Daily  Express  18 
Mar.  7/1,  I  got  through  the  day.. yarning  with  the  surveil- 
lants  and  the  convicts.  1905  MRS.  C.  N.  WILLIAMSON  Castle 
of  Shadws  vii.  161  White-clad  surveillanis  with  revolvers 
on  their  hip_<;. 

Survei'llant,  a.  rare.  [ad.  F.  surveillant  <^& 
prec.).]  Exercising  surveillance. 

1841 1-rasers  Mag.  XXIV.  29  At  Whiggery's  kibes  sneaks 
the  surveillant  tail-er.  1882  in  OciLVUL 

t  Survenant.  Obs.  rare-1.  [a..QY.survenant, 
pr.  pple.  of  survenir:  see  next.]  One  who  comes 
up,  or  to  a  place  ;  a  comer. 

ci4oo  tr.  Seer.  Sccr.,  Gov.  I.ordsh.  103  pat  his  court  be 
opyn  to  all  suruenantz. 

tSuryene,  v.  Obs.  [f.  after  SUPERVKNE  by 
substitution  of  prefix  SUR-.  Cf.  F,  survenir^ 

1.  intr.    ~  SUPERVENE  i. 

1666  G,HARVF.v./l/(7r£./J  ngl.  xxx.  (1672)  87  Such  a  sputation 
survening  upon  it  proves  more  perilous  than  otherwise.  1678 
—  (title)  Casus  Medico-Chirurgicus:  Or,  A  most  Memor 
able  Case  of  a  Noble-Man,  Deceased.  Wherein  is  shewed, 
His  Lordship's  Wound,  the  various  Diseases  survening,  &c. 
b.  To  come  upon  some  one,  arrive  suddenly  or 
unexpectedly,  nonce-use. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.Brit.  III.  77  Their  Master  Blondel 
survening,  and  subunderstanding  it. 

2.  trans.   =  SUPERVENE  2, 

1665  G.  HARVEY  Advice  agst.  Plague  i  Plagues  do  ordin. 
arily  survene  great  Inundations.  1666  — Morb,  Angl.  iv.  42 
Those  evil  accidents,  that  survene  an  Hypochondriack 
Melancholy. 

So  f  Surve'nient  a.  —  SUPERVENIENT. 

1677  GARY  Palxol.  Chron,  Pref.  p.  iv,  The  which  Design 
.  .came  in  process  of  time  to  be  quickned  by  a  sur-venient 
occasion  from  some  Learned  Gentlemen  of  my  Acquaintance. 

t  Survenue.  Obs.  rar€~l.  [ad.  F.  survenue, 
n.  of  action  f.  survenir:  see  SUPERVENE  and  cf. 
VENUE.]  A  later  or  subsequent  arrival. 

1651  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng,  n.  xlii.  no  Nor  did  the 
fundamentals  alter. .by  the.  .mixture  of  people  of  several  I 
Nations  in  the  first  entrance,  nor  from  the  Danes  or  Normans 
in  their  survenue. 

Survew,  -vewe,  obs.  forms  of  SURVIEW. 

Survey  (strive1,  szuv^'),  sb.  Also  6-7  -vay, 
-veigh,  7  servey.  [f.  next.]  The  action,  or  an 
act,  of  surveying;  the  object  or  result  of  this. 

1.  The  act  of  viewing,  examining,  or  inspecting 
in  detail,  esp.  for  some  specific  purpose;  usually 
spec,  a  formal  or  official  inspection  of  the  particu 
lars  of  something,  e.g.  of  an  estate,  of  a  ship  or  its 
stores,  of  the  administration  of  an  office,  etc, 

1548  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  203  The  Certyfycath  of  the  Sur. 
uey  of  alle  the  late  Collagys,  Chauntryes,  [etc.],  a  1570  in 
Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  407  Vpon  which  survey  it 
will  appere  where  and  in  whome  the  abuse  is.  1596  BACON 
Max.  4-  Use  Com.  Law  n.  (1630)  7  A  Court,  whereunto  the 
people  of  euery  Hundred  should  be  assembled  twice  ayeare 
forsurueigh  of  Pledges.  1719  DE  FOR  Crusoe  I.  (Globe)  83 
Having  perceiv'd  my  Bread  had  been  low  a  great  while,  now 
I  took  a  Survey  of  it,  and  reduc'd  myself  to  one  Bisket-cake 
a  Day.  1763  Brit.  Mag.  IV.  175  Compounders  neglecting 
to.  .pay  their  composition-money,  shall  be  charged  with  the 
duty,  and  become  liable  to  a  survey.  1769  FALCONER  Diet. 
Marine  (1780),  Surveyt  an  examination  made  by  several 
naval  officers  into  the  state  or  condition  of  the  provisions,  or 
stores  belonging  to  a  ship,  or  fleet  of  men  of  war.  1772 
Jacob's  Law  Diet.  (ed.  9)  s.v.,  On  the  falling  of  an  estate  to 
a  new  lord, .  .a  court  of  survey  is  generally  held.  1800  COL- 
QUFIOUN  Cotntn.  Thames  vi.  237  The  Regular  Perambula 
tions  of  the  Police  Boats  in  their  daily  and  nightly  surveys 
of  the  River.  1802  in  East  Rep.  Cases  Crt,  K.  B.  (1808)  IV. 
590  He  had  had  a  survey  on  her  [sc.  the  ship]  on  account  of 
her  bad  character.  1855  LEIFCHILD  Corn-wall  145  Each 
gang  of  men  accustomed  to  work  together,  selects  one  of 
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their  number  to  represent  and  act  for  them  on  the  day  ap 
pointed  for  the  'setting'  or  'survey'.  1868  E.  EDWARDS 
Ralegh  I.  xxv.  597  James  now  directed  a  minute  survey  of 
that  portion  of  Ralegh's  fleet. 

b.  transf.  A  written  statement  or  description 
embodying  the  result  of  such  examination. 

1615  in  Scott.  Hist.  Rev.  Oct.  (1910)  12  One  ancient  survey 
. .  which . .  Denton  restored  againe,  but  the  same  is  since  em- 
bezelled.  ^1645  HOWELL  Lett.  n.  18,  I  had  spare  hours  to 
couch  in  writing  a  survay  of  these  Coun treys.  1652  NEDHAM 
tr.  Sflderfs  Mare  Cl.  82  In  the  servey  or  Breviarie  of  the 
dignities  of  the  East  onely  three  Provinces  are  reckoned 
under  the  Proconsul  of  Asia.  1801  Farmer's  Mag.  Apr.  192 
Not  above  thirty  lines  of  the  Survey  are  occupied  upon  this 
subject.  1808  EAST  Rep.  Cases  Crt,  K.  B.  IV.  500  margin, 
The  survey  which  accompanied  the  letter  gave  the  ship  a 
good  character.  1876  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conij.  V.  xxii.  6  As 
an  historical  monument,  the  value  of  the  Domesday  Survey 
cannot  be  overrated. 

c.  A  kind  of  auction  for  the  sale  of  farms :  see 
quot.  1796.    local,  (s.w.} 

1725  Parleys  Exeter  Jrnl.  28  May  4  On  Thursday.. will 
beheld  a  Survey  at  the_  House  of  William  Haydon.  .for  sale 
of  the  Inheritance  of  divers  Messuages.  1796  \V.  H.  MAR 
SHALL  Rural  Econ.  li7.  Eng.  I.  71  The  disposal  of  farms  for 
three  lives  is  generally  by  what  are  provincially  termed  sitr. 
t-c^j;  a  species  of  auction  ;  at  which  candidates  bid  for  the 
priority  of  refusal,  rather  than  for  the  thing  itself. 

d.  'A  district  for  the  collection  ot  the  customs, 
under  the  inspection  and  authority  of  a  particular 
officer.   U.S:  (Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

f  2.  Oversight,  supervision,  superintendence. 
1535  Act  27  Hen.  l'~l/f,  c.  27  §  5  All  hereditamentes  ap- 
perteynyng,.to  anj-  the  said  Monasteries.. shalbe  in  the 
order  survey  and  gouernaunce  of  the  said  Courte.  1647  N. 
BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  i.  xxiii.  (1739)  41  He  regulated  the 
Courts  of  Justice  under  his  Survey.  1654  G.  GODDARD 
Introd.  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  I.  p.  Ixv,  They  had  the  sur 
vey,  and,  perhaps,  advice  in  all. 

3.  The,  or  an,  act  of  looking  at  something  as  a 
whole,  or  from  a  commanding  position  ;  a  general 
or  comprehensive  view  or  look. 

1589  GKERNE  Menafkon  (Arb.)  46  Taking  her  eye  from 
one  particular  obiect,  she  sent  it  abroad  to  make  generall 
suruey  of  their  countrey  demeanours,  1601  SHAKS.  All's 
Well  v.  iii.  16  He  lost  a  wife,  Whose  beauty  did  astonish  the 
suruey  Of  richest  eies.  1666  DRVDEN  Ann.  Mirab.  ccxxii, 
He.  .O'relooks  the  Neighbours  with  a  wide  survey.  1718 
POPE  Iliad  xv.  492  Great  Hector  view'd  him  with  a  sad  sur 
vey,  As  stretch'd  in  dust  before  the  stern  he  lay.  1840  HOOD 
Up  Rhine  44,  I  had  time  now  to  look  round,  and,  on  taking 
a  survey  of  the  company,  was  not  sorry  to  recognise  our  old 
acquaintance.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey  liii,  After  a  moment's 
survey  of  her  face.  1871  CAI.VERLEV  Charades  r.  xi.  in 
Verses  ff  Transl.  74  Then  to  my  whole  [sc.  pier-glass]  he 
made  his  way ;  Took  one  long  lingering  survey ;  And  softly, 
as  he  stole  away,  Remarked,  *  I!y  Jove,  a  bird  ! ' 

b.  concr.  That  which  is  thus  viewed  ;  a  view, 
prospect,  scene ;  •{•  a  delineation  of  this,  a  '  view  *, 
picture  (obs.*), 

a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  13  Sept.  1666,  I  presented  his 
Majesty  with  a  survey  of  the  ruines.  1821  JOANNA  BAILLIE 
Metr.  Leg.>  Lady  G.  B.  8  Delighted  with  the  fair  survey. 
1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Lost  Bovver  x,  In  childhood,  little 
prized  I  That  fair  walk  and  far  survey.  1853  PHILLIPS 
Rivers  Yorks.  ii.  17  Overlooking  with  a  magnificent  survey 
the  vale  of  Eden. 

4.  fig.  A  comprehensive  mental  view,  or  (usually) 
literary  examination,  discussion,  or  description,  of 
something. 

a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  ii.  (Arb.)  131  Sturmlus  is  he,  out 
of  whom,  the  trew  suruey  and  whole  wprkemanship  is.  .to 
be  learned.  1593  BANCROFT  {title)  A  Svrvay  of  the  Pre 
tended  Holy  Discipline.  1598  STOW  (title)  A  Svrvay  of 
London,  Contayning  the  Original],  Antiquity,  Increase, 
Moderne  estate,  and  description  of  that  Citie.  1599  HAKLUYT 
Voy.  I.  Pref.  *sb,  Let  vs  take  a  sleight  suruey  of  our  traf- 
fiques  and  negotiations  in  former  ages.  1635  PERSON  (title) 
Varieties :  or,  A  Svrveigh  of  rare  and  excellent  matters, 
necessary  and  delectable  for  all  sorts  of  persons.  1729  BUT 
LER  Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  123  It  may  set  us  upon  a  more 
frequent  and  strict  survey  and  review  of  our  own  character. 
1780  BENTHAM  Princ.  Legist,  xvii.  §  26  Upon  taking  a  sur 
vey  of  the  various  possible  modes  of  punishment.  1836 
THIRLWALL  Greece  II.  xi.  i  We  have  already  taken  a  survey 
of  the  legends  relating  to  the  origin  of  the  people  of  Attica. 
1871  BuvcKiE/'^wr  Phases  1. 125  The  most  critical  questions, 
which  require  comprehensive  survey,  cool  decision,  and  im 
partial  judgment. 

5.  The  process  (f  or  art)  of  surveying  a  tract  of 
ground,  coast-line,  or  any  part  of  the  earth's  sur 
face  ;  the  determination  of  its  form,  extent,  and 
other  particulars,  so  as  to  be  able  to  delineate  or 
describe  it  accurately  and  in  detail ;  also,  a  plan 
or  description  thus  obtained  ;  a  body  of  persons  or 
a  department  engaged  in  such  work. 

Ordnance  survey  :  see  ORDNANCE  5. 

1610  FOLKINGHAM  Feitdigr.  i.  i.  i  Suruey  in  generall  is  an 
Art  wherby  the  view  and  trutinate  intimation  of  a  subiect, 
from  Center  to  Circumference  is  recalled.  The  Suruey  of 
Possessions.. is  the  Arts  by  which  tbeir  Graphicall  Des 
cription  is  particularized.  1654  WHJTLOCK  Zootomia  201 
Geometry,  it  may  be,  teacheth  me  Wisdome,  not  to  lose  a 
Pearch  of  my  many  Acres,  through  imperfect  Survey.  1765 
Museum  Rust.  V.  101  To  any  person,  .who  shall  make  an 
accurate  survey  of  any  county,  upon  the  scale  of  one  inch  to 
a  mile.  1774  M.  MACKENZIE  Marit.  Surv.  p.  xxii,  Thence 
it  is,  that  so  few  Surveys  have  been  continued  beyond  the 
Extent  of  a  large  Bay,  or  River.  1841  Civil  Eng.  fy  Arch, 
jfrnl.  IV.  402/1  The  accurate  survey  of  the  river  Thames, 
from  Staines  to  Yanklet-creek.  .has  been  just  completed. 
1856  Orr's  Ct'rc.  Sci.,  Mtch.  Philos.  260  For  drawings  of 
land-surveys,  it  is  usual  to  employ  chains  as  units  of  measure 
ment,  1876  VOYLE  &  STEVENSON  Mi/it,  Diet,  s.v,,  Such 
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surveys  or  military  sketches  are  furnished  by  the  topographi 
cal  branch  of  the  intelligence  department.  18791 C.  0.  KING 
in  Casselfs  Techn.  Rditc.  IV.  92/1  How,  with  very  portable 
instruments,  the  survey  of  a  small  area  is  conducted. 

trans/.  1849  MRS.  SOMKRVILI.E  Connex.  Phys.Sci.  xxxvii. 
434  Before  he  went  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  order  to 
complete  the  survey  of  the  heavens. 

6.  attrib.   (chiefly  in  sense  5). 

1610  Hoi,LAN-n  Camdetfs  Brit.  205  We  find  in  the  said 
survey-booke  of  his  \sc.  Domesday],  the  King  had  in  this 
Citie  three  hundred  houses.  177*  Regal.  H.  fif.  Service 
at  Sea  19  He  [sc.  a  Captain  or  Commander]  is  to  demand 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  Survey,  a  Survey-Hook,  with  an  In 
ventory  of  the  Stores.  1800  Proc.  Par!,  tn  Asiat.Ann.  Reg. 
16/2  A  reduction  of  survey  charges.  1845  STOCQUELER 
Handbk.  Brit.  India  (1854)  59  Great,  .service  has  been 
rendered  in  the  survey  department  by  officers  of  the  Indian 
navy.  1890  L.  C.  D'Ovi.K  Notches  52,  I  saw  that  it  was  a 
survey-party  by  their  instruments. 

Survey  (sviv?'),  v.  Also  6servey,  survaye, 
6-7  survay,  surveigh,  7  survei,  pa.  t.  survaid. 
[a.  AF.  sitrveier,  -veir,  =  OF.  so(ii)rv(e}eir  (pres, 
stem  sorvey-)  :— med.L.  supervidere  SUPERVIDE.] 

1.  trans.  To  examine  and  ascertain  the  condition, 
situation,  or  value  of,  formally  or  officially,  e.g.  the 
boundaries,    tenure,    value,    etc.    of   an    estate,    a 
building  or  structure,  accounts,  or  the   like ;  more 
widely,  to  have  the  oversight  of,  supervise. 

1467-8  [see  SURVEYING  vbl.  sb.  ij.  1471-5  Rolls  of 
Pnrlt.  VI.  isg/i  To  survey  and  kepe  the  Waters  and 
grete  Ryvers  there, .  .and  to  doo  due  execution  by  the  said 
Statutes,,  .aswell  by  their  survew, .  .as  byenquestes  therofto 
be  taken.  1511X^4  Hen.  l^l/f^c.  13  §  3  Accomptes.. to  be 
taken  veyed  surveyede&  comtrolled  by  [etc.].  1513  FITZHERB. 
Surv.  Prol.,  Howe  all  these  matters.  .  £  tenementes  shulde 
be  extended,  surueyed,  butted,  bounded,  and  valued,  a  1570 
in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  407  Suche.  .surveiours.. 
as.  .will  survey  the  office  and  the  whole  charge  therof.  1591 
SHAKS.  i  Hen.  / '/,  i.  iii.  i,  I  am  come  to  suruey  the  Tower 
this  day  ;  Since  Henries  death,  I  feare  there  is  Conueyanct. 
1601  K.  '1'ATE  Hftuseh.  Ord.  Edw.  II,  §  14.  (1876)  13  The  fruit 
which  the  purveiour..shal  provide,  .shalbe  surveied  bi  the 
same  clarke  before  any  be  spent.  1625  linpeachm.  Dk. 
Buckhm.  (Camden)  31  To  survey  al  the  bils  of  lading  and  to 
compare  ai  the  merchants  marks.  1709  Act  8  Anne  c.  5  §  18 
AH  Makers  of  Candles  shall.. keep  all  the  Candles,  .which 
.shall  not  have  been  surveyed . .  separate . .  from  all  other  their 
Candles  which  shall  have  been  surveyed.  1880  Times  17 
Dec.  5  6  The  Persian  Monarch,  st.,  is  reported,  .to  be  leak 
ing  slightly..  .She  will  be  surveyed. 

2.  To  determine  the  form,  extent,  and  situation 
of  the  parts  of  (a  tract  of  ground,  or  any  portion 
of  the   earth's   surface)    by   linear    and    angular 
measurements,  so  as  to  construct  a  map,  plan,  or 
detailed  description  of  it.     Also  absoL 

'55°  CROWLEV  Epigr.  1371  A  manne  that  had  landes.  .sur 
ueyed  the  same,  and  letteit  out  deare.  1587  LADY  STAFFORD 
in  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  I.  208  The  woods  were  seen  and  sur- 
veighed  by  him..,  so  that  he  knew  the  number  of  acres. 
1796  MORSK  Ainer.  Geog.  I.  22  The  Romans  measured  or 
surveyed  all  these  places  with  the  greatest  care.  1846 
Klackw.  Mag.  Apr.  506 'i,  I  was  out  surveying  the  whole 
morning.  1879  C.  C.  KING  in  Casselts  Teckn.  Educ.  IV. 
93/2  Let  us  assume,  .that  the  surveyor  having  walked  over 
the  area  he  intends  to  survey,  .has.  .selected,  .a  somewhat 
central  position,  on  which  to  measure  his  base. 

3.  To  look  carefully  into  or  through  ;  to  view  in 
detail ;  to  examine,  inspect,  scrutinize  ;  to  explore 
(a  country).      Now  rare  or  Ofo. 

1591  NASHE  P.  Penniless  Snpplic.  I  2  b,  When  he  comes  in 
to  seruey  his  wares.  i6i3C\MPios  El.  Pr.  Henry^i  Hiscare 
had  beene  Suruaying  I  ndia,  and  implanting  there  The  know 
ledge  of  that  God  which  hee  did  feare.  a  1631  DOXNE/^W/U, 
Dant/>e  !,  When  I  am  dead . .  my  friends  curiositie  Will  have 
me  cut  up  to  survay  each  part.  1658  in  Ve mey  Mem.  (1007) 
II.  82  To  survey  all  my  letter*  and  actions,  .with  a  most  rigid 
and  censorious  eye.  a  1700  EVKLYN  Diary  17  Aug.  1669,  To 
London,  spending  almost  the  mtire  day  in  surveying  what 
progresse  was  made  in  rebuilding  the  ruinous  Citty.  1725 
DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  241  The  whole  of  this 
time  my  landlord  and  I  spent  in  surveying  the  country,  and 
viewing  his  plantation.  1798  S.  &  HT.  LEK  C.anterb.  T.  II. 
134  He  took  the  piece  he  was  drawing,  and,  holding  it  be 
hind  the  light,  to  survey  it,  [etc.].  1871  JOWETT  Plato  IV. 
279  At  all  seasons  of  the  year,  .let  them[j<:.  wardens]  survey 
minutely  the  whole  country, . .  acquiring  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  every  locality. 

4.  To  look  at  from,  or  as  from,  a  height  or  com 
manding   position;   to  take  a  broad,  general,  or 
comprehensive  view  of;  to  view  or  examine  in  its 
whole  extent. 

.1586  CTESS  PKMBROKE  Ps.  LXXII.  iii,  From  sea  to  sea 
He  shall  survey  All  kingdoms  as  his  own.  1615  CHAPMAN 
Odyss.  x.  128,  l..tbtaco  suruaid  From  out  a  loftie  watch 
towre.  .The  Court  trie  round  about.  1667  MILTON  /'.  /-.  vni. 
268  My  self  I  then  perus'd,  and  Limb  by  Limb  Survey'd. 
1697  DRVDEN  Virg.  Gcorg.  \\\.  354  Often  he  turns  his  Eyes, 
and,  with  a  Groan,  Surveys  the  pleasing  Kingdoms,  once 
his  own.  178*  COWPKR  Alex.  Selkirk  j,  I  am  monarch  of  all 
I  survey,  My  right  there  is  none  todispnte.  1811  LAMB(^/>- 
l-'aiix  Misc.  Wks.  (1871)  374  Two  persons,  .are  intently  sur 
veying  a  sort  of  speculum .  .which  stands  upon  a  pedestal. 
183*  HT.  RfMmiflUO  Hill fy  Valley  iii.  38  You. .like  to  sur 
vey  the  ranks  of  slaves  under  you.  1873  HALE  In  His 
.\'antf  vi.  48  He  surveyed  the  whole  figure  of  the  rider. 

absol.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  HI.  555  Round  he  surveys,  and 
well  might,  where  he  stood  So  high  above  the  circling 
Canopie  Of  Nights  extended  shade. 

b.  Jig.  To  take  a  comprehensive  mental  view  of ; 
to  consider  or  contemplate  as  a  whole. 

a  1506  Sir  T.  More  iv.  v.  65  Lets  now  suruaye  our  state. 
1630  rRTMNl  Anti-Artnin.  126  Suruay  we  all  the  internal), 
all  theexternall  meanes  of  grace,  a  1656  HAi.Ksf^Ar*.  Kent. 
\.  (1673)  253  If  we  surveigh  and  sum  up  nil  the  forces  which 
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the  Divil,  Flesh,  World,  are  able  to  raUe.  1712  ADDISON 
Hymn  in  Spectator  No.  453  f  7  When  all  thy  Mercies,  O  my 
God,  My  rising  Soul  surveys.  1749  JOHNSON  l^an.  Human 
Wishes  2  Let  observation  with  extensive  view,  Survey  man 
kind  from  China  to  Peru.  1875  JOWETT  P/atoled.  2)  IV.  259 
He  surveyed  the  elements  of  mythology, ..which  lay  before 
him.  1888  F.  HUME  J\hne.  Midas  I.  Prol.,  In  a  short  time 
they  were  able  to  rise  to  their  feet  and  survey  the  situation. 

absoL    1859    CoRNWALUS  Panorama  NCIU   World  I.    121 
Here  was  a  scene  that  spoke  a  history.     Let  me  survey. 
to.  To  observe,  perceive,  see.   Obs.  rare"'1. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  i.  ii.  31  The  Norweyan  Lord,  surueying 
vantage,  With,  .new  supplyes  of  men,  Began  a  fresh  assault. 
1615  BRATHWAIT  Strappado  (1878)  178  Hid  them  haue  re 
course  vnto  their  glasse,  And  there  surueigh  how  swiftly 
time  doth  passe. 

Hence  Surveyed  (-v£Ld),  ///.  a. 

1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  251  A  sur 
veyed  township.  1895  Daily  News  4  Oct.  7  3  The  only 
surveyed  block  now  obtainable  in  that  mine. 

Surveyable  (swv^'ab'l),  a.  rare.  [f.  SURVEY 
v.  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  surveyed. 

1658  OSBORN  Q.  Eliz.  Ep.,  More  of  London  being  survey- 
able  in  a  minute  from  Pauls  Steeple,  than  can  be  seen  in  an 
age  out  of  Cheap-side.  1837  in  Erasers  Mag.  XV.  654  Now 
the  explosion  becomes  a  thing  visible,  surveyable.  1858 
CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  VIL  iii.  (1872)  II.  265  From  which  the 
whole  ground.. is  surveyable  to  spectators  of  rank.  1882 
Eraser  s  Mag.  XX  VI.  434  The  [Philological!  Society  is  going 
to  deal . .  with  the  recoverable,  the  surveyable  English  of  tht: 
printing-press. 

Surveyal  (szmvral).  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 
The  act  of  surveying  ;  survey. 

ii  1677  BARROW  at  Strut,  f  Tim.  iv.  10  Wks.  1686  III.  451 
The  truth  of  this  doctrine  will  farther  appear  by  the  declara 
tion  and  surveyal  of  those  respects  according  to  which  Christ 
is  represented  the  Saviour  of  men.  1891  MFHF.DITH  One  of  our 
Conq.  I.  xiv.  262  Taken  by  the  brain  to  shoot  up  to  terrific 
heights  of  surveyal. 

Surveyance  (s^ivv'-ans).  rare.  Also  5  sur- 
ve(i)aunoe,  6  surveyaunce.  [a.  OF.  *$urve{t)~ 
awe,  f.  surveeir  to  SURVEY.  In  mod.  use  directly 
f.  SURVEY  v.  +  -ANCE.]  Survey;  superintendence, 
oversight ;  inspection. 

(Sometimes  app.  confused  witli  SURVEILLANCE.) 

£.-1386  CHAUCER  Doctors  T.  95  (Ellesm.)  Youre  is  the 
charge  of  al  hir  surueiaunce  [//engiv.  surueaunce;  other 
flfSS,  sufferaunce,  sufTra(u)nce]  Whil  l>at  they  been  vnder 
youre  gouernaunce.  c  1520  SKKLTON  Magnyf.  (1906)  1787  In 
IMeasure  and  Surueyaunce.  .1  haue  set  my  hole  Felycyte. 
1531  Act  23  lien.  VIII,  c.  18  §  i  Within  .xl  dales  after  suche 
surveiaunce  made  and  monycion  to  the  said  owners  gyven. 
1597  MIDDLETON  Wisd.  Solomon  To  Gentl.  Rdrs.  Hj,  i  giue 
you  the  surueyaunce  of  my  new-bought  grounde, 

1880  Times  19  Aug.  4  We  must  expect  to  find  such-objects 
in  the  excavations  if  proper  surveyance  of  the  workmen  be 
exercised.  1883  American  VI.  118  The  price  of  lands  reduced 
to  a  sum  which  would  pay  the  expenses  of  surveyance  and 
sale. 

Surveying  (s/Ttv^-irj),  vbl.  sl>.  [f.  SURVEY  z>. 
+  -ING*.]  The  action  of  the  verb  SURVEY. 

1.  The  action    of  viewing  or  examining  in  detail 
(csp.  officially)  ;  f  the  exploration  (of  a  country). 

1467-8  Rolls  of  Pnrlt.  V.  598/2  The  surveying  aswell  of 
the  Veerte  as  of  the  Venyson  ofoure  Forest.  1577  V.  LEIGH 
(title)  The.. science  of  Surueying  of  Landes  Tenementes, 
and  Hereditamentes.  1596  BACOS  Max.  ff  Use  Com.  Law  n. 
(1650)  10  Besides  surueyingof  the  Pledges  of  Freemen,  and 
giuing  the  oath  of  Allegeance,  and  making  Constables.  1607 
in  Hist.  WaktJieldGram.  Sch.  (1892)  74  If  great  occasion 
shall  be  for  the  surveyinge  of  the  whole,  .of  the  bowses  or 
landes  to  the  schole  belonginge.  i6»  CAM. is  Sfaf.  Sewers 
(1647)  5  Commissions  for  the  surveying  and  repairing  of 
Walls,  Hanks  and  Rivers.  1632  LMHGOW  (title)  The  Totall 
Discourse,  Of  the  Rare  Aduentures . .  of  long  nineteene 
Yeares  Trauayles . .  in  Surueighin g  of  Forty  eight  Kingdomes 

2.  The  process  or  art  of  making  surveys  of  land  : 
see  SURVEY  sb.  5,  v.  2,  and  LANP-SUKYKYING. 

1551  RKCORDF,  Pathiv.  Know!.  Ep.  King,  In  suruaiyng  & 
measuring  of  landes.  1639  Koston  A'ec.  (1877)  II.  41  A  great 
lott.. twelve  acrs.  paying  for  the  same.. three  shillings  an 
acr  upon  the  entrance  of  the  platform  or  bounders  thereof, 
after  the  Surveying  of  it.  1682  WHM.FR  Jonrn.  (.iretcf  Pref. 
aij,  I  ..reduced  their  Positions  in  to  Triangles  ;.  .an  ordinary 
rule  in  surveighing.  a  17*7  NEWTON  Chronol.  Auu-itdtd  ii. 
(1728)  248  This  King  wrote  a  book  of  surveying,  which  gave 
a  beginning  to  Geometry.  1867  HHANDK.  &  Cox  Die'.  Set., 
etc.  s.v.,  Naval  Surveying,  the  science  of  determining  the 
lines  on  which  seas  may  be  safely  navigated. 

t  3.  Oversight,  superintendence.  Obs. 

1538  KI.VOT,  Libitinarius,  he  that  hath  the  suruayeng  and 
charge  aboute  burienges. 

4.  attrib.  :  t  a-  surveying-board,  -place,  a 
sideboard  or  hatch  on  which  the  dishes  were  placed 
ready  for  serving  at  a  meal  under  the  direction  of 
the  'surveyor'  (SI.-RVEYOB  i  d).  Obs. 

a  1483  Liber  Niger  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790!  45,  xx  squirts 
attendaunt  uppon  the  King's  person,  .tohelp  serve  his  table 
from  the  surveying  bourde,  and  from  other  places,  as  the 
assewer  woll  assig^ne.  (-1543  in  Parker  Dotn.  Archit.  III. 
78  A  new  halle,  with  a  squillery,  saucery,  &  surveyng  place, 
t  1600  in  Arckaeologia  LXIV.  392  The  surveying  place  by 
the  kitchin  dore.  1608  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886) 
II.  494  Ye  kitchen,  butry,  surveying  place. 

b.  Applied  to  instruments   or  appliances  used 
for,  and  to  ships  employed  in,  surveying, 

1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  i.'i.  Wks.  1851  III.  98  Discipline, 
whose  golden  survaying  reed,  .measures  every  quarter  and 
circuit  of  new  Jerusalem.  1669  Sim  MY  Marinrrs  Mag. 
v.  i.  2  In  that  socket  you  put  the  head  of  your  three 
legged  Survey  ing- Staff,  a  1691  BOVLC  Hist.  Air  (1692)  134 
Having  gotten  together  all  the  surveighing  chains  the  city 
afforded.. we  went  into  the  Church.  1701  Moxos  Math. 


Instr,  17  Reducing  scale,.. Sometimes  'tis  called  a  Survey  ing 
Scale.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  [The]  Surveying  Cross. . 
in  France. .serves  in  lieu  of  a  Theodolite.  Ibid.  s.v.  Quad, 
rant,  The  Common,  or  Survey  ing  Quadrant,  /bid.,  Perambu 
lator,,  .an  Instrument  for  the  measuring  of  Distances,  call'd 
also  Pedometer,  Way-wiser,  and  Surveying  Wheel.  1840 
Ci-'il  Eng.  .y  Arch.  JrnL  III.  108  2  A  very  useful,  .addition 
to  the  ordinary  Surveying  Poles.  1846  HUXLICY  in  L.  Hux 
ley  Life  <v  Lett.  (1900)  I.  ii.  26  Surveying  ships  are  totally 
different  from  the  ordinary  run  of  men-of-war.  1883  SIM- 
MONDS  Diet.  Trade  Suppl.,  Surveying  Chain,  a  measuring 
chain  66  feet  long,  with  iron  rings  and  links.  1905  A.  K. 
WALLACK  Life  L  vi.  86  My  strong  surveying  bootb  cost  145. 
a  pair. 

Surveying,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.]  That 
surveys  ;  >ee  the  verb. 

1592  R.  I).  Ilypnerotomachia.  21  Hir  [s<.\  an  Eaglt's]  sur- 
uaighing  spreding  ttaine.  1599  li.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rei1.  v. 
ix,  Whose  courtly  habite  is  the  grace  of  the  presence,  and 
delight  of  the  surueying  eye.  1x1644  QL'AKLKS  Sol.  Recant. 
ch.  vi.  5  The  worlds  surveighing  Lamp.  1697  DRVDKN 
.•Kneid  xi.  796  A  sleepy  Mountain . .  Whence  the  surveying 
Sight  the  neather  Ground  commands. 

Surveyor  (sim^'ai).  Forms  :  a.  5-6  sur 
vey  cure,  5-7  survey  our,  surveior,  6—7  sur- 
veiour,  ^6  survayour,  -ore,  -er,  survoier,  ser- 
veiour,  -veyar,  surveighor,  -our,  7  surveigher, 
surveier,  survey  er},  5-  surveyor.  &.  5  sur- 
veour(e,  surviour^e.  survyour,  -owre,  5-6 
survear,  6  surveor.  [a.  AF.,  OF.  snrv€(i]ourt  f. 
sttrveeir  to  SURVEY  :  sec  -OR.]  One  who  surveys. 

1.  One  who  has  the  oversight  or  superintendence 
of  a  person  or  thing ;  an  overseer,  supervisor. 

a.  gen.  (alsoy?^.) 

c  1440  CAI-GKAVK  LifeSt.  KatJt.  1.263  ^e  was  suruyour  ti> 
all  t^at  l^er  wer,  And.. he  payed  her  hyer.  c  1440  Pranp. 
Paw.  485/1  Survyowre,  super^-isor,  c  1530  SKKI.TON  -lA'/,'- 
nyf.  (1906)  1862  Your  Suruay  our,  Crafty  Conueyaunce.  155* 
HULOET,  Surueiour  of  a  brldall,  pronuhits.  1593  SHAKS. 
2  Hen,  I  V,  in.  i.  251)  Wer  't  not  madnes.se  then,  To  make  the 
Fox  surueyor  of  the  Fold?  1616  HRETON  Hood  <V  Badde, 
Worthy  Judge  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  7/2  Hee  is  a  .surueiei-  of 
rights  and  reuenger  ol  wrongs,  a  1631  DONNK  Serin.,  Matt. 
r.  8  (1640)  112  Men  who  are  so  severe ..  may .. become  Sur 
veyors,  and  Controllers  upon  Christ  himself. 

b.  As  a  title  of  officials  in  various  departments, 
offices,  or  works  ;   e.g.  one  who  superintends  the 
construction   of  a  building,  the  administration  of 
nn   office  or  department,   the  collection  of  taxes, 
the  keeping  of  a  structure  in  good  order  or  repair. 

Usually  (exct-pt  where  the  context  is  explanatory),  with  a 
defining  phr.,  as  surveyor  of  highways,  of  taxes,  t  of  wards 
and  liveries,  or  with  prefixed  sb.,  as  borough,  district, 
forest,  road,  timber  surveyor, 

Purveyor  of  the  navy:  formerly,  an  offici.il  whose  duty 
was  '  to  know  the  State  of  all  Stores,  and  see  the  Wants 
supplied;  to  survey  the  Hulls,  Musts,  and  Yards,  and  esti 
mate  the  Value  ol  Repairs  by  Indenture;  to  charge  all 
Boatswains  and  Carpenters  of  his  Majesty's  Navy  with 
what  Stores  they  received  ;  and  at  the  End  of  each  Voyage, 
to  state  and  audite  their  Accompts  '  (,C  ham  her  lay  tie's  Pres. 
St.  Gt.  Brit.}. 

1442  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  54/2  Sercheours,  Countrollours,  and 
Surveyoursof  Serchis.  1472-3  I  hid.  VI.  58/1  Countroller  and 
Surveyour  of  the  Kynges  werkes  there.  1518  in  LuptOtl  Li/c 
Colet  (1887)  App.  A.  278  The  Maisters  and  surveyors  of  tne 
scole.  1540-1  EI.VOT  Image  Gov.  xix.  35  b,  Surueyours  and 
other  that,  .gathered  the  reuenues  of  his;  crowne.  1543 
tr.  Act  g  Hen.  l^\  Slat.  n.  c.  4  Wardeyns  and  surueyours 
and  minysters  of  the  eschaunges  out  of  the  tower.  1553 
in  Archaeo/ogia  XII.  382  Survciors  of  the  Stable.  1555 
Act  2  <V  3  Ph.  q-  Mary,  c.  8  §  i  The  Constables  &  Churche- 
wardens  of  every  parishe.  .shall,  .electe..  twoohonest  persons 
.  .to bee  Surveyours&  orderers.  .of  the  worckesfor  Amende- 
nitntof  the  Highewais.  1555  EDEN /Vcodfef  ( Arb.)  185  'J  here 
is.  .appointed  to  euery  man  by  the  suruoiersof  the  mynes,  a 
square  plotteof  grounde.  1631  WF.KVKR  Anc.  Funeral  Men. 
58^  This  man. .was  the  master  Mason  or  Surueior  of  the 
kings  stone-works.  1660  in  i*epys'  Diary  (1870)  41  His 
Royal  Highness  James,  Duke  of  York,  Lord  High  Admiral 
.  Sir  William  I'.atlen,  Surveyor.  1666  Ibid.  7  Oct.,  He 
dreads  the  reports  he  is  to  receive  from  th:  Surveyors  of  its 
[sc.  the  fleet's]  defects.  1670  Pun  us  J'\>dinx  Keg.  41  The 
Surveyor  of  the  Melting,  who  is  to  see  the  Stiver  cast  out. 
1698  T,  SAVERV  Na-cig.  Imfrcv.  8  The  Commissioners  of 
the  Navy. .told  me,  that  the  Model  must  be  survey'd  by 
Mr.  Dummer  the  Surveyor  of  the  Navy.  1708  J.CHAMBKR- 
I.U-NK  Pres.  St.  Gt.  Brit.  11.  in.  618  Surveyor  of  the  High 
ways.  1709  Brit.  Afollo  II.  No.  67.  4/1  (In  the  Customs] 
a  Surveyor  and  16  Tidewaiters.  1793-4  Mattkews's  Bristol 
Directory  37  Surveyor  of  the  Distilleries,.  .Surveyor  of  the 
Salt  duties.  1871  DK  VFRK  Americanisms  364  Surveyor, 
an  official  who  surveys  all  the  inspectors  weighers,  gaugers, 
..in  a  United  States  Customs- House. 

t  o.  (of  a  will)  =  OVERSEER  \  b,  SUPERVISOR  i  b. 

14*0  E.  R.  Wills  (1882)  54  The  survriors  of  my  testament. 

•    c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  240  To  make  Jhesu 

I     to  be  cheef  surveyour,  Of  my  lasttr  wyl  set  in  my  'J'estament. 

1463  in  Hury  ll'tils  (Camden)  43  He  y*'  avys  and  supporta- 

,     cion  of  ye  surviotir  and  my  executours. 

f  d.  An  officer  of  the  royal  or  other  great  house- 
;  hold  who  superintended  the  preparation  and  serving 
i  of  the  food.  Obs. 

c  1450  Bk.  Curtasyf  54=;  in  fiafafs  ^-£-.  (iE6S)  ;,i;  Surueour 
and  stuarde  also,  a  1483  Liber  \tger  in  Househ.  Ord. 
I  (1790)  37  A  Surveyour  for  the  Kyng,  to  oversee,  with  the 
maister  cooke  for  the  mowthe,  all  maner  of  stuffe  of  vytayle 
which  is  best  and  moste  hohom,  and  the  conveyaunre  and 
sauf  guarde  of  it.  1x1513  FABVAN  Chron,  vit.  586  Ye  shall 
vnderstande  y'  this  feest  was  all  of  fysshe.  And  for  y*order- 
yng  of  y*  seruyce  therof,  were  dyuers  lordes  appoynterl . .  as 
stewarde,  controller,  surueyour.  1601  F.  1  ATE  Hcusek. 
Ord.  Ediv.  //,  |  36.  (1876)  22  A  serjant  surveiour  of  the 
dressor  for  the  hall. 
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SURVEYOR. 

f  e.  One  who  had  the  oversight  of  the  lands  and 
boundaries  of  an  estate  and  its  appurtenances.   Obs. 

1485  Rolls  ofParlt.  VI.  349/1  That  this  Acte  of  Resump 
tion. .be  [not]  prejudicial.. to  John  Huse..for  any  Graunte 
made  to  hym,  of  the  Office  of  Survearship  of  all  the  Lands 
and  Tenements  of  Richemonde  fee.  ,or  to  be  Survear  of  the 
same  in  any  manerfourme.  1513  FITZHERB.  Surv.  Prol.,  It 
is  necessary  that  euery  great  estate,  .shulde  haue  a  Suruey- 
our  that  can  extende,  but,  and  bounde,  and  value  them.  1574 
in  loth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Cotnni.  App.  v.  335  Fowre  Alder 
men  shalbe  elected  surveighonrs  yenrely..to  determyne  a!l 
mischaunces  and  variaunces  of  mearing  betwixt  thinhabi- 
taunts.  1577  HOLINSHED  Ckron,  I.  Hist.  Scot.  10/1  Men 
. .  \vereapomted  to  be  Surueyours  of  the  whole  coun trey,  and 
to  deuide  the  same.. into  a  set  number  of  equal  portions. 
1S&3  STI'BBES  Anat.  Abus.  n.  (1882)  29  When  a  gentleman 
..hath  a  farme  . .  to  let . .  he  causeth  a  surueior  to  make 
strict  inquirie  what  may  be  made  of  it.  1647  CLARENDON 
Hist.  Re/-.  I.  §  208  He  employed  his  own  Surveyor,  .to  treat 
with  the  Owners,  many  whereof  were  his  own  Tenants.  178* 
Miss  KURNEY  Cecilia  ix.  i,  She  sent  for  the  surveyor  who  had 
the  supet  intendance  of  her  estates. 

fig.  1621  QTARLKS  Argalus  fy  P.  I.  (1620)  24  Thrice  had 
the  bright  surueyour  of  the  heauen  Diuided  out  the  dayes 
and  nights  by  euen  And  equall  houres.  1624  FORD  Sun's 
Darling  111.  i;i.  (1656)  25  What  land  soe're,  the  worlds  sur 
veyor,  the  Sun,  Can  measure  in  a  day. 

f  f.  The  or  a  principal  magistrate  of  a  town  or 
district.  Obs. 

1548  Acts  Pri-y  Council  II.  555  The  Survayore  of  Bol- 
loyne.  1679  Providence  Rec.  (1895)  VIII.  44  Ye  Surveyor 
of  ye  Towne.  .shall  see  toyeretaineing.  .a  suitable,  .prievel- 
ledge.  .not  with  standing. 

t  g.  A  censor  or  licenser  of  books  for  the  press. 
1663  Cal.  St.  Papers -24®  Order  for  a  warrant  for.  .appoint- 
iiig  Roger  L'Estrange  surveyor  of  all  books. 

2.  One  who   designs,  and    superintends  the  con 
struction  of,  a  building  ;  a  practical  architect. 

The  duties  are  now  usually  divided  between  the  architect, 
who  prepares  the  design,  and  the  quantity  sin-'gyor,  who 
estimates  the  amounts  of  materials  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  design. 

1460  CAPGRAVE  Chron.  (Rolls)  219  The  kyng  began  the 
newe  edifiyng  of  Wyndcsore,  and  mad  Maystir  William 
Wikham  survioure  of  the^ame  werk.  1593  FALE  Harologio- 
^a/sA/rtTitle-p.,  Ofspeciall  vse..for  diners  Artificers,  Archi 
tect-^,  Surueyours  of  buildings,  free-Mas  >ns.  1603  DEKKEK 
Wonderfali  Yeare  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  120,  [I]  bespake  one 
[sc,  a  coffin],  and  (like  the  Surueyours  of  deaths  buildings) 
^aue  direction  how  this  little  Tenement  should  be  framed. 
1663  GKRBIER  Counsel  4  A  skilful  Surveyor,  from  whose 
Directions  the  several  Master- work-men  may  receive  In 
structions  by  way  of  Draughts,  Models,  Frames,  &c.  a  1700 
KVELYN  Diary  23  Sept.  1683,  The  surveior  has  already  be - 
j;un  the  foundation  for  a  palace.  1703  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc. 
253  The  drawing  of  Draughts  is  most  commonly  the  work  of 
a  Surveyor.  -&q$Ch-ilEng./<fArch.Jrnl.V\.  19/2  Several 
surveyors  were  called  for  the  defendant,  who  staled  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  profession  to  charge  2^  per  cent  for  re 
jected  plans. 

fig.  1662  GEREIER  Princ.  2  The  great  Architect  and  Sur 
veyor  of  Heaven  and  Earth. 

3.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  survey  land,  etc. ; 
one  who  makes  surveys,  or  practises  surveying  : 
see  SURVEY  sb.  5,  v.  2,  SURVEYING  vbl.  sb.  2. 

See  also  LAND-SURVEYOR  2.  Surveyor's  chain  =  Gunter's 
chain  :  see  GUNTER  i. 

1551  RECORDS  .PaMn;.  Knowl.  Pref.,Suruayers  haue  cause 
to  make  inuche  of  me  [sc.  geometry].  1608  A.  NORTON  tr. 
Stevins  Disme  B  4,  The  Surueyor  or  Land-meater.  1652 
NEDHAM  tr.  Selden's  Mare  Cl.  135  Things  used  by  Sur 
veyors  in  the  bounding  of  Lands.  1794  S.  WILLIAMS  Ver 
mont  378  The  magnetic  needle  can  never  give  to  the  sur 
veyor  a  straight  and  accurate  line.  1840  Buefs  Farmer's 
Companion  285  A  surveyor's  chain  is  4  poles,  or  66  feet, 
divided  into  100  links  of  7-92  inches.  1879  C.  C.  KING  in 
CasselFs  Techn.  JSdnc.  IV*.  92/2  In  many  cases  the  pace  of 
the  surveyor  is  used  for  determining  distances. 

b.  A  name  for  certain  caterpillars:  =  GEOMETER 
4,  LOOPER!  i. 

1682  LISTER  Gcedart  Of  Insects  24  Our  Country-people 
call  these  kinds  of  Catterpillars,  Surveyours  (Geometrse) 
because  of  their  Gate,  which  is  like  a  Pole  turned  over  and 
over,  when  one  measures  Land.  1816  KIRBV  &  SP.  Entomol. 
xxii.  (ioi8j  II.  289  The  true  geometers  or  surveyors. 

c.  One   whose   business   it  is   to    inspect   and 
examine  land,  houses,  or  other   property  and  to 
calculate  and  report  upon  its  actual  or  prospective 
value  or  productiveness  for  certain  purposes. 

1795  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Essex  186  The  Surveyor  cannot 
close  this  report  without  expressing,  .his  wannest  acknow 
ledgements  to  the  following  gentlemen.  i8ia  in  Civil  Eng. 
fy  Arch.  Jrnl.  (1842)  V.  253/2  Towards  the  support.. of  some 
worthy  character  bred  a  surveyor  and  architect.  1847 
SMEATON  Builder's  Man.  168  The  business  of  the  surveyor 
is  to  measure  and  value  the  work  executed  by  the  builder. 
iSijS  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Surveyor,  ..fin  inspector  of 
shipping,  tonnage,  &c.  for  Lloyds ;  an  examiner  of  buildings 
for  a  fire-insurance  office.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.^ 
Lloyd's  Surveyors,  practical  persons  specially  appointed  in 
London . .  to  investigate  the  state  and  condition  of  merchant- 
ships  for  the  underwriters.  1881  Instr.  Census  Clerks  (1885) 
28  Insurance  Surveyor. 

4.  One  who  views  or   looks   at   something;    a 
beholder,   rare. 

1558  PHAER  sEneid  vn.  S  iv  b,  On  euery  syde  they  seeke, 
and  send  Surveiours  through  the  coa-^t.  1390  GREENK 
Mourn.  Garm.  (1616)30  The  eye  beeing  the  surueyour  of  all 
exteriourobiects.  1829  LAKDOR  ftaaf.C0ntr.Stf,  \\.Diogenes 
fy  Plato  I.  496  The  brightest  of  stars  appear  the  most., 
tremulous  in  their  light,  .from  the  vapours  that  float  below, 
and  from  the  imperfection  of  vision  in  the  surveyor. 

b.  fig.  One  who  takes  a  mental  view  of  some 
thing  ;  an  examiner,  contemplator. 

1606  FORD  Honor  Tri.  (1843)  29  ^  a  curious  surveior  will 
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upon  this  approve  that  louers  have  beene  witty.  1640  UP. 
HALL  Episc.  in.  v.  245  These  which  I  have  abstracted  from 
our  judicious  surveyer.  1905  J.  K.  BURY  Life  St.  Patrick 
iii.  45  To  the  surveyor  of  tfce  history  of  humanity  this  is  the 
interest  which  Pelagms  possesses. 

5.  Surveyor-general,  -j -general  surveyor  (see 
GENERAL  a.  10):  a  principal  or  head  surveyor; 
one  who  has  the  control  of  a  body  of  surveyors,  or 
the  general  oversight  of  some  business.  Hence 
s  urveyor-generalship. 

Applied  esp.  to  the  chief  supervisor  of  crown  or  public 
lands,  of  the  customs  and  other  administrative  departments. 
Survey  or- general  of  the  ordnance:  see  OHDNANCE  3. 

In  U.  S.  a  government  officer  who  supervises  the  surveys 
of  public  lands. 

1515  Act  7  Hen.  VIII,  c.  7  §  37  Surveyour  generall  of  ail 
and  singlerour  Castellis  LordeshSppes  Manours  londes  called 
Richemond  [etc.]  in  the  shire  of  Vorke.  1541-2  Act  33 
Hen.  VI '//,  c.  39  §  i  Acerteyne  Court  commonly  to  be  called 
the  Court  of  the  generall  Surveyors  of  the  Kingis  landis. 
'575  Nottingham  Kec.  IV.  157  The  Quen's  Majesty's 
Generall  Serveyar.  1665  PEPVS  Diary  31  Oct.,  Surveyor- 
Generall  of  the  Victualling.  1693  Luri  HELL  Brief  Ret. 
(1857)  III.  8  Sir  Joseph  Tredenham  has  kist  the  Kings  hand 
for  the  place  of  surveyor  generall  of  England.  1708  J. 
CHAMHERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  n.  in.  560  Surveyor-General  of 
the  Riding  Officers  appointed  for  the  Guard  of  Kent  and 
Sussex.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  The  Surveyor  General 
of  the  King's  Manors ;.  .Surveyor  General  of  the  Works. 
1754  (title}  An  east  prospect  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia: 
taken  by  George  Heap.. under  the  Direction  of  Nicholas 
Skull,  Surveyor  Genei-al  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania. 
1780  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  217/1  A  surveyor-general  of  the 
excise.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  vn.  xv.  P5,  I  was  proclaimed 
principal  manager  and  surveyor-general  of  the  family.  1831 
in  R.  Ellis  Customs  (1840)  iv.  273  The  Board  cannot  admit 
the  absence  of  an  officer  on  leave,  to  be  a  sufficient  ground 
for  delaying  an  investigation  before  the  Surveyors-general. 

1882  Standard  g  Dec.  5/4  The  Surveyor  Generalship  of 
the  Ordnance. 

Surveyorship  (sfav^-aijip).  [f.  prec.  + 
-SHIP.]  The  office  of  surveyor. 

1485  [see  SURVEYOR  i  e].  1539  POLLARD  in  Lett.  Supfr. 
Mtmast.  (Camden)  261  That  he  my  grit  have  the  surveorshype 
of  Glastonbery.  1591  PKKCLVAI.L  Sp.  Diet.,  Atarifbdgo, 
surueiorship  of  buildings.  1774  FOOTE  Cozeners  i.  Wks. 
i;  -9  II.  150  The  surveyorship  of  the  woods  there  is  vacant. 
1850  HAWTHORNE  Scarlet  L.  Introd.  (1852)  37  It  was  my 
chief  trouble . .  that  I  was  likely  to  grow  gray  and  decrepit 
in  the  Surveyorship. 

Surview  (s&iviw*),  sb.  Forms:  5  surveu,  5-6 
-vewe,  5-7  -vew,  6  -viewe,  6—  surview.  [a. 
AF.,  OF.  surveu(£tf.  surveerlv  SURVEY;  cf.  •view.'] 

fl.  Inspection  :   =  SURVEY  si',  i.   Obs. 

1431  Rolls  of  Tar  It.  IV.  406/1  Yat  no  Vessell  of  wyn  pas 
fro  the  place  of  thair makyng, ..onlesseyat  it  be.. marked., 
be  a  knowe  signe.  .of  the  saide  persones  yat  are  asMgned  lo 
ye  survewe  and  ye  assay  therof.  1472-5  [see  SURVEY  i;,  i]. 

f2.  Supervision;    «  SURVEY  sb.  2.  Obs. 

c  1421  Proc.  Privy  Council  II.  366  It  be  ordeinede  whenne 
yat  any  souldeours  deye..yat  he  yat  shall  be  taken  in  his 
stede  be  recey  ved  be  ye  survewe  of  ye  tresourer.  1431  E.  E. 
Wills  (1882)  oo,  I  woll  that  sir  Nicholl  Dixou.  .have  thesur- 
uewe  of  my. .  Executours. 

3.  A  view  (esp.  mental)  of  something  as  a  whole, 
or  in  its  details  ;  the  action  of  taking  such  a  view  ; 
consideration,  contemplation  ;  =  SURVEY  sb.  3,  4. 
Now  rare  or  arch. 

1576  FLEMING  tr.  Cains*  Dogs  (1880)  42  Leaning  the  ser- 
uiewe  of  hunting  and  hauking  dogs.  1579  G.  HARVEY  Let. 
to  Spenser  S.'s  Wks.  (1912)  640  2  Vppon  the  suruiewe  of 
them,  and  fart  her  conference.  1611  J.CARTW  RIGHT  (title)  The 
Preachers  Travels. .  .Containing  a  full  suruew  of  the  King 
dom  of  Persia.  1619  SANDERSON  Serm.  (1657)!.  14  If  you  will 
please  to  take  a  second  surview  of  the  four  several!  particulars, 
wherein  the  Cases  seemed  to  agree.  1633  HEYWOOD  Eng.. 
Trav.  iv.  Wks.  1874  IV.  63  Your  seruant  tels  me,  you  haue 
great  desire  To  take  suruiew  of  this  my  house  within.  1710 
No^vor  Ne^<er  13, 1  shall  take  a  short  Surview,  and  then  put 
an  End  to  your  Lordship's  trouble.  1817  COLERIDGE  Biog. 
Lit.  xviii.  (1882)  172  That  prospectiveness  of  mind,  that  sur 
view,  which  enables  a  man  to  foresee  the  whole  of  what  he 
is  to  convey.  1889  BKOWMNG  Asolando^  Reverie  x,  Mind, 
in  surview  of  things,  Now  soared,  anon  alit,  To  treasure  its 
gatherings.  1903  Records  of  Elgin  (New  Spalding  Cl.)  I.  7 
To  take  a  calm  ^urview  of  the  whole  case. 

f4.  concr.    —  SURVEY  sb.  I  b.  Obs. 

1570-6  LAMBARDE  Perawb.  Kent  (1826)  191  In  the  auncient 
rentals  and  surviewes  of  the  possessions  of  Chrlstes  Church 
in  Canterburie. 

Surview  (sz>ivi«-)»  »•  Forms :  see  prec.    [f.  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  take  a  general  view  of,  to  view  as  a 
whole  (with  the  eyes  or  mind)  ;  =  SURVEY  v.  4, 
4  b  ;  also,  to  command  a  view  of,  overlook  ;  in 
weakened  sense,  to  look  upon,  behold  (cf.  SURVEY 
v.  4  c).  Obs.  or  arch. 

1567  DRANT  Horace,  Ep.  Arte  Poet.  B  ij,  If  that  the 
matter  in  the  mynde  thou  wilte  before  surview.  Ibid.  xvi. 
E  vij,  The  declining  sonne  that  doth  the  fieldes  surview. 
1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  Feb.  145  Yt  chaunced .  .The  Hus 
bandman  selfe  to  come  that  way,  Of  custome  for  to  seruewe 
his  grownd.  1590  —  F.  Q.  n.  ix.  45  That  Turrets  frame., 
lifted  high  aboue  this  earthly  masse,Which  it  .survew'd.  1592 
GREENE  Dispnt.  21,  I  spared  no  glaunces  to  suruiew  all  with 
a  curious  eye-fauour.  1621  G.  SMtDttOvitFtAftt,  xi.  (1626) 
238  All  done  in  Heauen,  Earth,  Ocean,  Fame  suruiews. 
1628  World  Encamp,  by  Sir  F.  Drake  9  The  people,  .gaue 
vs  leaue..to  take  our  pleasure  in  suruewing  the  Hand.  1855 
BAILEY  Mystic  21  The  dragon  king,  world-lifed,  who  saw 
The  first,  and  will  the  last  of  gods  suivk-w. 

f2.  To  examine,  inspect ;   =   SURVEYS,  i,  3. 

1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  fy  Cotnmiv.  (1603)  53  When  these 
yong  lads  are  brought  lo  Constantinople,  they  are  surviewed 
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by  the  captaine  of  the  lanizars.  1625  in  Cosin"s  Corr.  {Su  - 
tees)  i.  51  The  College  of  Enquisitors . .  that  must  be  for  Mir- 
viewing  books. 

Hence  f  Survie'wer,  a  surveyor,  supervisor. 

1783  WALDRON  Contn.  B.  youson's  Sati  Skep/t.  v.  106  The 
maid  I'll  wed;  make  Lorel  o'er  my  flocks.. Surviewer. 

Survioure,  obs.  form  of  PURVEYOR. 

t  Survise,  v.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [Formed  by 
substitution  of  prefix  SUR-  in  SUPERVISE.]  trans. 
To  look  upon,  behold. 

XS99  N-  JONSON  Ev.  Alan  out  of  Hum.  in.  iv.  (1600)  H  iij  b, 
It  is  the  most  vile,  foolish,  absurd,  palpable,  and  ridiculous 
Escutcheon  that  euer  this  eye  suruisde. 

t  Survisor.  Obs.  rarr~l.  By-form  (see  SUB-) 
|  of  SUPERVISOR  (i  b). 

1449  in  Wars  Eng.  in  France  (Rolls)  1.495  Youre  said  uncle 
1  ..desired  you.. to  be  in  his  said  testament  principal  sur- 
vis[o]ure  therof. 

Survivable  (szuvarvab'l),  a.  rare.  [f.  SUR 
VIVE  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  oi  surviving.  Hence 
Survivabi'lity,  capability  of  surviving. 

1879  iqth  Cent.  Oct.  597  Conditions  upon  which,  .[we]  can 
1     continue  to  live  and  to  leave  a  survivable  posterity.     18.. 
1     A'.  Y.  Reports  XCIX.  260  (Cent.  Diet.)  It  must  beheld  that 
these  rules  still  determine  the  survivability  of  actions  for  tort. 
Survival  ^szJivai  val).    Also  6-7  -all.  [f.  SUR 
VIVE  +  -AL  5.] 

1.  The  continuing  to  live  after  some  event  {spec. 
,    of  the  sonl  after  death)  ;  remaining  alive,  living  on. 

1598  CHAPMAN  Iliad  in.  [vn.]  42,  I  promise  thee  that  yet 
i     thy  soule  shall  not  descend  to  fates,  Sohearde  I  thysuruiuall 
cast,  by  the  celestiall  states.   1615  —  Odyss.  i.  638  The  returne 
of  my  lou'd  Sire,  Is  past  all  hope;  and  should  rude  Fame 
inspire.. a  flattring  messenger,  With  newes  of  his  suruiuall 
[etc.].     1743  FRANCIS  tr.  Har.,  Odes  iv.  xiii.  27  Ah  !  tragical 
survival  !  She  glorious  died  in  beauty's  bloom,  While  cruel 
Fate  defers  thy  doom  To  be  the  raven's  rival.     1812  COLE 
RIDGE  Lett.,  to  Wordstvortk  (1895)  601  More  cheerful  illus 
trations  of  our  survival,  I  have  never  received,  than  from  the 
recent  study  of  the  instincts  of  animals.     1818  COI.KBROOKE 
Obligations  88  An  assurance  of  a  ship  lost  or  unlost ;  or 
benefit  of  survival  of  an  absent  person,    1872  DARWIN  Orig. 
\     Spec,  iv,  (ed.  6)  71  If  a  single  individual  were  born,  which 
;     varied  in  some  manner,  giving  it  twice  as  good  a  chance  of 
life  as  that  of  the  other  individuals,  yet  the  chances  would 
i     be  strongly  against  its  survival.     1908  J.  ORR  Resnrrect. 
\     Jesus  v-iii.  229  The  survival  of  the  soul  is  not  resurrection. 
b.  Survival  of  the  ft  test  (Biol.) :  a  phrase  used 
I    to  describe  the  process  of  natttral  selection  (q.  v., 
|    s.  v.  SELECTION  3  b),  expressing  the  fact  that  those 
•    organisms  which  are  best  adapted  to  their  environ- 
I    meat  continue  to  live  and  produce  offspring,  while 
,    those  of  the  same  or  related  species  which  are  less 
,    adapted  perish. 

1864  SPENCKR  Princ.  Biol.  §  164  This  survival  of  the  fittest, 
!     implies  multiplication  of  the  fittest.     Ibid.  §  165  This  sur- 
|     viva!  of  the  tittest..is  that  which  Mr.  Darwin  has  called 
j     '  natural  selection,  or  the  preservation  of  favoured  races  in 
I     the  struggle  for  life  '.     1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  tr.  Sacks' 
\     Bot.  843  The  theory  of  descent  explains  intelligibly  how 
plants  have  obtained  their  extraordinarily  perfect  adapta- 
!     tions  for  resisting  the  struggle  for  existence ;  this  struggle 
;     has  itself  been  the  means  ot  their  obtaining  them  by  tne 
'  Survival  of  the  Fittest '.     1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim. 
40  The  result  of  the  struggle  for  existence  would  be  the  sur 
vival  of  the  fittest  among  an  indefinite  number  of  varieties. 

2.  transf.  Continuance  after  the  end  or  cessation 

i    of  something  else,  or  after  some  event ;    spec,  con 
tinuance  of  a  custom,  observance,  etc.  after  the 
circumstances  or  conditions  in  which  it  originated 
or  which  gave  significance  to  it  have  passed  away. 
18x0  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rent.  (1839)  IV.  79  The  evidence 

i  of  a  future  state  and  the  survival  of  individual  consciousness. 
1860  A.  L.  WINDSOR  Ethica  vii.  35^  Though  oratory  at 

I     Rome  was  naturally  more  prolific  and  Us  chances  of  survival 

I     greater  [than  in  Greece].     1870  LUBBOCK  Orig.  Chnliz.  i. 

j  (1875)  2  The  use  of  stone  knives  in  certain  ceremonies  is 
evidently  a  case  of  survival.  1871  TVLOR  Prim.  Cult.  I.  60 
We  do  not  hear  of  it  [sc.  the  spear-thrower]  as  in  praciical 

^     use  at  the  Conquest,  when  it  had  apparently  fallen  into  sur- 

i     vival.     1875  WHITNKV  Life  Lang.  ix.  156  Cases  of  survival 

I     from  former  good  usage. 

attrib.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W,  Africa  487  This  custom 
is  now  getting  into  the  survival  form  in  Libreville  and  Glass. 
1906  Fortn.  Re-'.  Apr.  746  It  is  the  true  belief  that  has  the 
greatest  survival-value. 

3.  (with  a  and//.)  Something  that  continues  to 
exist  after  the  cessation  of  something  else,  or  of 

;    other  things   of  the  kind;    a  surviving  remnant; 
i    spec,  applied   to  a  surviving   custom,  observance, 
belief,  etc.  (see  2). 

1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  II.  164  The.  .survivals  of 
1    such  old  Manuscript-Publications.     1874  L.  MORRIS  Serm. 
\     in  Stones  iii,  What  are  they  But  names  for  that  which  has 
'     no  name,  Survivals  of  a  vanished  day?    1874  CARPENTER 
I    Mental  Phys.  I.  ii.  (1879)  98  Instincts. .which  may  be  pre- 
!    sumed  to  be  survivals  of  those  which  characterized  some 
lower  grade.     1875  MAINE  Hist.  Instit.  i.  14  This  ancient 
written  verse  is  what  is  now  called  a  survival,  descending  to 
the  first  ages  of  written  composition  from  the  ages  when 
1    measured  rhythm  was  absolutely  essential.     1883  J.  HATTON 
&  M.  HARVEY  Newfoundland  202  The  Esquimaux  are  looked 
I    upon  by  some  recent  ethnologists  as  the  'survivals'  of  the 
i    Cave  Men  of  Europe.     1908  R.  BAGOT  A.  Ciithbert  vi.  49 
Jane  Cuthbert  was.. a  late  survival  of  a  type  by  no  means 
uncommon,  .in  the  earlier  half  of  her  century. 

Hence  Survi'valist  (iwnce-wd?},  one  who  holds 
a  theory  of  survival. 

1882  GOLDW.  SMITH  in  Pop.  Set.  Monthly  XX.  776  When 
you  give  a  man  a  lower  seat  at  table,  the  survivalist  sees  in 
the  act  a  desire  to  have  the  force  of  gravity  on  your  side. 
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Survivance  (swivarvans).  [ad.  early  mod.F. 
survivance^  f.  stirvivant :  see  next  and  -ANCE.] 

1.  =  SURVIVAL  i.  Now  rare. 

a.  1623  BUCK  Rich.  Iff,  in.  (1646)  87  Our  best  Chroniclers 
make  it  doubtfull  whether  those  two  Princes  were  so  lost.. 
or  no,  and  infer  that  one  of  them  was  thought  to  be  living 
many  years  after  his  death  ;.  .which  opinion  I  like  the  better, 
because  it  mentioneth  the  survivance  but  of  one  of  them. 
1644  DIGBV  Nat.  Soul  Concl.  448,  I  see,  that  all  this  huge 
product  of  Algebraicall  multiplication,  appeareth  as  nothing, 
in  respect  of  thy  remayning,  and  neuer  ending  suruiuance. 
a  1706  EVELYN  Hist.  Relig.  (1850)  I.  192  So  fixed  was  this 
good  man  in  the  belief  of  the  soul's  survivance.  1773  JOHN 
SON  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  27  Apr.,  I  am  reasoning  upon  a 
principle  very  far  from  certain,  a  confidence  of  survivance. 

1819  SCOTT  in  Lockhart  Life  xlvi,  That  two  of  them  should 
die  without  any  rational  possibility  of  the  survivance  of  the 
third.     1836  I.  TAVLOR  Phys.  Theory  (1857)  n  That  which 
Christianity  requires  us  to  believe  is  the  actual  survivance  of 
our  personal  consciousness  embodied.    iQf+Act  37  .y  38  Viet. 
c-  94  §  9  A  personal  right . .  shall . .  vest . .  in  the  heir . .  by  his 
survivance  of  the  person  to  whom  he  is  entitled  to  succeed. 

b.  fig.   =  SURVIVAL  2. 

1838  Blackii'.  A  fag-.  XLIII.  34  The  chances  are  much 
against  the  survivance..  of  any  work.. which  has  early  at 
tained  to  a  very  great  celebrity.  1867  DK,  ARGYLL  Reign 
of  Law  vii.  382  The  survivance  of  the  ancient  domestic  in 
dustries  of  so  many  centuries  was  no  longer  possible. 

2.  The  succession  to  an   estate,  office,  etc.  of  a 
survivor  nominated  before  the  death  of  the  existing 
occupier  or  holder ;  the  right  of  such  succession  in 
case  of  survival. 

c  1674  Ace.  Scot.  Grievances  under  Lauderdale  22  The 
abuse  of  gifts  of  the  reversions  or  survivances  of  places  to 
children  and  boys.  1714  BURNET  Hist.  Ref.  m.  i.  3  Gratias 
Kxpecta,tiva$i  or  the  Survivances  of  Uishopricks.  a  1715  — 
Own  Time  (1766)  I.  443  His  son  had  the  survivance  of  the 
Stadtholdership.  1791  LD.  AUCKLAND  Corr.  12  Dec.  (1861! 
II.  396  E  wart.,  is  discontented  with  his  pension,  which, 
however,  is  very  high,  I  believe  isoo/.  a  year,  paying  nett 
above  iooo/.,  with  the  survivance  of  half  to  Mrs.  Ewart. 

1820  Ann.  Reg.  n.  1189 The  Emperor,  .created  him.  .a  baron 
of  the  Roman  empire,  with  survivance  to  his  heirs  male.    1884 
F.din.  Rev.  Oct.  427  William  II.,  who  had  already  been 
elected  to  the  survivance  of  his  offices. 

So  f  Survi'vancy. 

1659  TORRIANO,  A  surviving,  or  survivancie,  sofiravivi- 
jnento,  sort'ivimcnto.  i66a  J.  DA  VIES  tr.  Olearins1  Vpy. 
Ambass.  96  The  best  Politicians,  .are  so  far  from  allowing 
a  survivancy  in  Governments,  that  they  would  have  a 
Sovereign  to  change  the  Governours  from  three  years  to 
three  years.  1753  Scots  Mug.  May  252/2  That  survivancy 
of  all  the  said  offices  be  in  the  longest  liver  of  the  two. 

t  Survi  vant,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  F.  survivant,  pr. 
pple.  of  survivre  to  SURVIVE.]  Surviving. 

c  1555  HARPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen.  F/// (Camden)  236  To 
marry  the  brother's  wife  if  he  died  without  children,  the 
brother  survivant.  1635  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  BhndCs  Banish'd 
l''irg.  To  Rdr.,  In  respect  many  of  them,  .are  to  this  day 
survivant.  1654  tr.  Scnderys  Curia  Pol.  1 16  The  remainder 
and  survivant  party. 

absol.  1677  CALK  Crt.  Gentiles  in.  190  To  animate  the 
survivant,  and  to  encourage  them  to  the  like  exploits. 

Survive  (syavai-v;,  v.  Also  6  survyve,  7 
Anglo-Irish  surveywe.  [a.  AK.  survivre,  OF. 
so(it)rvivre  (mod.F.  survivre},  «  Pr.  sobrcviurc, 
It.  sorvivcre,  Sp.  sobrevivir^  Pg.  -fvnfr:~lfttc  I.. 
supervtv^re,  f.  super-  SUPER-  2  +viv?re  to  live.] 

1.  intr.  To  continue  to  live  after  the  death  of 
another,  or  after  the  end  or  cessation  of  some  thing 
or  condition  or  the  occurrence  of  some  event  (ex 
pressed  or  implied);  to  remain  alive,  live  on. 

1473  Rolls  of  Par  It.  VI.  05/2  To  have  and  perceyve  the 
said  cs  yerely,  to  the  said  Mary  and  Robert,  for  the  terme 
of  their  lyfes,  and  either  of  [them]  survivyng.  1503-4  Act 
19  Hen.  VI ft  c.  25  Preamble,  Lyfe[is]as  uncertayne  tosuche 
as  survyve  as  was  to  them  now  departed,  a  1513  FABYAN 
Chron.  i.  xxv.  18  They  lestyfye  that  Porrex  was  slayne  and 
Ferrcx  siiruyuyd.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  \\\  it  no,  I  did 
loue  a  Lady,  But  she  is  dead. ...5V/.  Say  that  she  be:  yet 
Valentine  thy  friend  Suruiues.  1615  CROOK K  Body  of  Man 
335  Many  children  borne  the  seuenth  month  suruiue  and  do 
well.  a\(faConte>np.  Hist.  Irel.  (lr.  Archreol.  Soc.)  11.26 
Wee.  .will  in  open  fielde  fight  with  as  many  of  those  our  dis- 
parajjers  as  longe  as  any  of  us  will  surveywe.  1697  DRYDEN 
sEneid  n.  814  Look  if  your  helpless  Father  yet  survive  ;  Or 
if  Ascanius,  or  Creusa  live.  1771  Junius^  Lett.  Ixi.  (1788) 
330  The  son  of  that  unfortunate  prince  survives.  1808  SCOTT 
in  Lockhart  L\&  \.  (1830)  I.  33  He  survived  a  lew  days,  but 
becoming  delirious  before  his  dissolution,  [etc.].  1894  H. 
DRUMMONU  Ascent  of  Man  278  There  are  vastly  more 
creatures  born  than  can  ever  survive.  1911  MARETT  Anthro- 
Pology  iii.  70  To  survive  is  to  survive  to  breed.  If  you  live 
to  eighty,  and  have  no  children,  you  do  not  survive  in  the 
biological  sense. 

b.  transf.  To  continue  to  exist  after  some  person, 
tiling,  or  event  ;  to  last  on. 

1593  SHAKS.  Liter.  204  Yea  though  I  die  the  scandale  will 
.suruiue.  1654  tr.  Snidery's  Curia  Pol.  Ded.,  They  survive 
to  future  Ages  by  their  Actions.  1671  MILTON  Samson  1706 
Though  her  body  die,  her  fame  survives,  a  1711  PRIOR  To 
Cttss  Dowager  of  Devonshire  53  Thro*  circling  Years  thy 
Labours  would  survive.  1830  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  Introd.,  A 
late  amiable  and  ingenious  lady,  whose  wit  and  power  of  re 
marking  and  judging  of  character  still  survive  in  the  memory 
of  her  friends.  >8$o  TENNYSON  /«  Mem.  xxxviii,  If  any  care 
for  what  is  here  Survive  in  spirits  render'd  free.  1885  Law 
Tunes  f)  May  22/2  The  mortgagor  can  inspect  the  title  deeds 
while  his  right  to  redeem  survives.  1907  HP.  ROBERTSON  in 
Trans.  Devon  Assoc.  50  A  Norman  family  whose  name  sur 
vives  in  place-names  alt  over  Devon. 

C.  Law.  Of  an  estate,  etc.  :  To  pass  to  the  sur 
vivor  or  survivors  of  two  or  more  joint-tenants  or 
persons  who  have  a  joint  interest. 
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1648  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  205  Whereas  by  the  death  of 
the  sayd  Isabell  my  daughter  the  estate  and  interest  in  the 
said  mortgaged  premises. , is  survived  and  come  to  the  sayd 
Catherine  and  Anne  my  daughters.  1818  CRUISE  Digest 
(ed.  2)  VI.  425  If  one  died  under  age,  his  or  her  part  would 
not  descend,  but  survive  to  the  others. 

2.  trans.  To  continue  to  live  after,  outlive,  a.  To 
remain  alive  alter  the  death  of  (another). 

157*  HULOET  s.  v.,  To  the  entent  that  he  may  surmue  thee. 
1596  SHAKS,  Tarn.  Shr.  n.  i.  125  And,  for  that  dowrie,  lie 
assure  her  of  Her  widdow-hood,  be  it  that  she  suruiue  me 
In  all  my  Lands  and  Leases  whatspeuer.  a  1680  GLANVILL 
Sadiincismus  n.  (1681)  166  Thinking  they  had  Souls  sur 
viving  their  bodies.  1772  Ccntl.  Mag.  XLIL  245/1  The 
Lord  Chancellor  made  an  order  for  two  Issues  at  law  to  be 
tried,  whether  General  Stanwix  survived  his  Lady,  or  whet  her 
Mrs.  Stanwix  survived  the  General.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  v.  I.  568  Arcyle,  who  survived  Rumbold  a  few  hours, 
left  a  dying  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  the  gallant  English 
man.  1880  MUIKHEAD  Gains  in.  §  16  If  he.  .is  survived  by 
children  of  brothers  predeceased,  the  inheritance  belongs  to 
all  of  them. 

b.  To  continue  to  live  after  (an  event,  point  of 
time,  etc.),  or  after  the  end  or  cessation  of  (a  con 
dition,  etc.). 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  \.  iii.  41  Because  the  Girle,  should  not 
suruiue  her  shame.  1591  —  i  I/t-n.  /-'/,  in.  ii.  37  France,  thou 
.shall  rue  this  Treason  with  thy  tcares,  If  Talbot  but  suruiue 
thy  Trecherie.  a  1610  PARSONS  Leicester's  C/u>st  (1641)  34 
What  others  wrot  before  I  due  survive.  1717  LADY  M.  W. 
MONTAGU  Let.  to  Otess  Mar  16  Jan.,  If  I  survive  my  jour 
ney,  you  shall  hear  from  me  again.  1777  PRIFSTLEY  Matter 
<$•  Sp.  (1782)  I.  xxii.  226  Whether  brutes  will  survive  the 
grave  we  cannot  tell.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  I-'.ng.  v.  I.  631 
When  Swift  had  survived  his  faculties  many  years,  the  Irish 
populace  still  continued  to  light  bonfires  on  his  birthday. 
185*  H.  ROGERS  Eel.  Faith  (1853)  193,  I  see  few  of  my 
youthful  contemporaries  who  have  not  survived  their  inli- 
delity.  1883  E.  P.  ROE  in  Harper's  Mag,  Dec.  52/2  I've 
known  peach  buds  to  survive  fifteen  below  zero. 

C.  transf.  To  continue  to  exist  after  the  death  or 
cessation  of  (a  person,  condition,  etc.),  or  after  the 
occurrence  of  (an  event)  ;  to  outlast. 

1633  P.  FLETCHER  Poet.  Misc.,  Fs.  i.  ii,  The  soul. .Still 
springs,  buds,  grows,  and  dying  time  survives.  1694  ADDISON 
*S'/.  Cecilia's  Day  iv,  Musick  shall  then  exert  its  pow'r,  And 
sound  survive  the  ruins  of  the  world.  1788  GIUBON  Dec  I.  <$• 
/•".  xlix.  V.  139  In  his  [sc.  Charlemagne's]  institutions  I  can 
seldom  discover  the  general  views  and  the  immortal  spirit  of 
a  legislator,  who  survives  himself  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 
1847  EMERSON  AV/r.  Men,  Napoleon  Wks.  (LJohn)  I.  374  The 
principal  works  that  have  survived  him  are  his  magnificent 
roads.  1885  '  MRS.  ALEXANDER  *  At  Bay  iii,  It  is  pleasant 
to  find  that  so  much  faith  in  your  fellow-creatures  survives 
the  experience. 

Hence  Survi'vinff  vbl.  s/>.,  survival. 

1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  173  Her  surviving  was  a 
continuing  act.  1900  MARY  KINGS  LEY  Notes  203  No  amount 
of  experience  m  her  husband's  habit  of  surviving  ever  made 
her  feel  he  was  safe. 

Survi'ver  *.  Now  rarevi  Obs,  [f.  prec.  +  -ER1.] 
=  SURVIVOR. 

1601  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  ii.  90  The  Suruiuer  bound  In  filiall 
Obligation.  .To  do  obsequious  Sorrow.  1634  T.  JOHNSON 
Party's  ll'ks.  li.  62  There  is  the  like  muttiall  bond  of  love 
betweene  Turtles,  for  if  one  of  them  die,  the  surviver  never 
solicites  Hymen  more.  1726  in  Nairne  Peerage  Evidence 
(1874)  35  Nor  shall  any  part  of  the  deceasers  patrimonies 
accressto  the  survivers.  1825  J.  NEAL^TV,  Jonathan  xxxii. 
III.  201  The  surviver  is  George. 

Hence  tSurvi-vership  =  SURVIVORSHIP;  fSur- 
vi'very,  survivors  collectively. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Tra-.>.  (ed.  2)  27i(Seleuchus  Callyni- 
cus  sonne  to  Antiochus  Theos  by  survivership  (after  long 
stormes)  seeming  to  steare  in  that  unruly  Ocean.  1680  RICH 
F.p.  Seven  Ck.  90  When  the  Irish  had  murdered  two  hundred 
thousand,  they  little  thought  that  they  had  but  excited  the 
Survivery  to  a  terrible  Revenge. 

t  Survi  ver  2.  Qbs.  In  6  -oure,  6-7  -or.  [f. 
SURVIVE  +  -ER4.  Cf.  SUPEBVIVEB-.]  =•  SURVI 
VORSHIP. 

1544  tr.  Littleton  s  Tenures  in.  iii.  63  b,  They  shall  haue 
this  by  discent  &  nat  by  the  suruyuour  as  ioyntenauntes 
haue.  1583  in  East  Anglian  Apr.  (1910)  240  By  survivor 
sole  seysed  of  and  in  the  said  Manner.  1602,  WARNER  Alb. 
fcng.  Epit.  (1612)  381  lohn  of  Gaunt,  by  birth  the  fourth, 
by  suruiuor  the  second  Sonne  of  Edward  the  third. 

Surviving  Xs£.iv3i*virj),///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ING-.]  That  survives,  a.  Still  living  after  another's 
death. 

1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  519  Thy  suruiuing  husband.  1660  R. 
COKE  Pff-.ver  \  ,Snbj.  144  We  find  the  sentence  of  the  Pope 
and  Wilfrids  restitution  still  opposed  by  the  surviving 
Bishops  in  Alfreds  sons  reign.  1780  Mirror  No.  81  f  5  After 
the  first  transports  of  my  mother's  grief  were  subsided,  she 
began  to  apply  herself  to  the  care  of  her  surviving  child. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  F.ng.  xv.  III.  576  The  surviving  mem- 
Ijers  of  the  High  Courtof  Justice  which  had  sate  on  Charles 
the  First.  1861  PAI.EY  sKschylus  (ed.  2)  Choepk.  817  «c/c, 
The  dead  Agamemnon  and  the  surviving  Electra. 

b.  Still  remaining  after  the  cessation  of  some 
thing  else. 

1593  SHAKS.  Liter.  223  This  dying  virtue,  this  summing 
shame.  i8aoSnn.i.Kv  Ir'itck  Ati.  xxiv.  If  I  must  weep  when 
the  surviving  Sun  Shall  smile  on  your  decay.  x837CAHLYLK 
Fr.  Rec.  \.  n.  viii,  The  surviving  Literature  of  ihe  Period. 

Survivor  (>#Jv3t'voj).  Also  6-7  -our.  [f. 
S:  RVIVE  +  -OR.]  One  who  (or  that  which)  survives. 

1.  A  person,  animal,  or  plant  that  outlives  another 
or  others ;  one  remaining  alive  after  another's 
death,  or  after  some  disaster  in  which  others  perish. 

16x4  DOMNB  Devot,  (ed.  2)  27  As  though  that  one  were  the 
suruiuour  of  all  the  sonns  of  men,  to  whom  God  had  pu*n 


SURVIVORSHIP. 

the  world.  1683  DRYDF.N  Life  Plutarch  59  That  he  was  at 
Rome  either  in  the  joyrit  reign  of  the  two  Vespasians,  or  at 
least  in  that  of  the  survivour  Titus.  1765  Museum  Rust. 
IV.  361,  I  am  now  sorry  that  I  counted  not  the  plants,..! 
should  then  have  known  what  proportion  the  deceased  bore 
to  the.  survivors,  1791  COWFKR  Yard  ley  Oak  i  Survivor 
sole,  and  hardly  such,  of  all  That  once  liv'd  here.  1856 
KANE  Arctic  iLxpt.  I.  xiv.  163  My  dogs. .had  perished; 
there  were  only  six  survivors  of  the  whole  pack.  i874GRKKN 
Short  Hist.  viii.  §  6.  518  Ot"  the  band  of  patriots,  .he  [Pym] 
was  the  sole  survivor. 

Jig.  1859  Sporting  Mag.  Dec.  393  In  the  lasi  half-hour 
there  were  only  six  (hunting  men]  up,  over  a  very  severe  bit 
of  country;  Jack  Morgan  [the  huntsman),  .one  of  the  .sur 
vivors. 

b.  attrib.  or  appos.    Surviving.    rare~l. 
1602  WARNER  Alb,  F.ng.  Epit.  (1612)  371  Edward  yongest, 
but  Suruiuor  Sonne  of  the  aforesaid  Egelred. 

2.  spec,  in  Law .  One  of  two  or  more  designated 
persons,  esp.  joint-tenants  or  other  persons  having 
a  joint  interest,  who  outlives  the  other  or  others ; 
a  longer  or  the  longest  liver. 

1503-4  Act  19  Hen.  I'll,  c.  25  §  i  As  yf  the  seid  per- 
sones..hade  be  jointly  named  with  the  seid  Survivours. 
1592  WEST  ist  ft.  Symbol.  §  103  A.  Within  one  yeari: 
next  after  the  decease  of  the  suruiuor  of  them.  1607 
SHAKS.  Cor.  v.  vi.  19  The  fall  of  either  Makes  the  -Suruiuor 
lieyre  of  all.  1759  lr.  Act  33  Ceo.  //,  c.  4  §  17  Any  two  of 
them,  or  the  survivors  or  survivor  of  them,  or  the  heirs  uf 
such  survivor,  may  sell .  .any  part  of  the  estate.  1766  BLACK- 
STOKE  Comm.  ii.  xii.  183  The  entire  tenancy  upon  the  de 
cease  of  any  of  them  remains  to  the  survivors,  and  at  length 
to  the  last  survivor.  1818  CRLMSK  Digest  fed.  2  II.  434  A. 
devised  lands  to  H.  and  C.,  and  the  survivor  of  them.  1855 
MACAUi-AY//YiA  F,ng.  xix.  IV.  326  As  the  annuitants  dropped 
off,  their  annuities  were  to  be  divided  among  the  survivor-,, 
till  the  number  of  survivors  was  reduced  to  seven. 

Hence  Survi'voress  (-vress),  a  female  survivor. 

a- 1711  KKN  Sion  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  4i4'fhu  Survivress  in 
soft  mournful  Tones  The  Death  of  Sister  Philomel  bemoans. 


Survivor,  -oure,  var.  Sun 
Survivorship  (syivai-va-ijip),  [f.  SURVIVOR  + 
-SHIP.] 

1.  LO.W)  etc.      a.  The  condition  of  a  survivor,  or 
the  fact  of  one  person  surviving  another  or  others, 
considered  in  relation  to  some  right  or  privilege 
depending  on  such  survival  or  the  period  of  it. 

Presumption  of  survivorship ;  the  presumption  of  the 
momentary  or  brief  survival  of  one  of  a  number  of  persons 
who  have  perished  by  the  same  calamity,  as  affecting  rights 
of  inheritance. 

1697  Lonti.  Gaz.  No.  3315/4  An  Order,  N°  3179,  Sir  John 
Burgoyne. .for  lool,  on  Survivorships,  on  the  Life  of  Lucy 
Burgoyne.  1772  R.  PuiCE6?A?t'/T.  Reversionary  Payments 

•  (ed.  2)  75  Since  the  duration  of  survivorship  is  in  tiie  present 
case.. equal  to  the  duration  of  marriage.  1815  J.  MILNK 
(title)  A  treatise  on  the  valuation  of  annuities  and  assur 
ances  on  lives  and  survivorships.  1825  h sett's  hlein.  Med. 
yuris&r.  209  Of  the  presumption  of  survivorship  of  mother 

1  or  child,  when  both  die  during  delivery.  Ibid.  211  Of  the 
presumption  of  survivorship  of  persons  of  different  ages, 
destroyed  by  a  common  accident.  1834  HT.  MARTINKAU 
Farrers  vii.  114  Jane  ought  to  have  given  the  largest  pro 
portion,  not  only  because  she  had  no  claims  upon  her,  but 
because  her  survivorship  enriched  her  by  means  of  this  vei  y 
death.  1842  Fenny  Cycl.  XXIII.  330/2  The  chance  of  sur 
vivorship  is  that  of  one  individual,  now  of  a  given  age, 
surviving  another,  also  now  of  a  given  age.  1871  Hist, 
Brtntghton  Place  Church  56  The  Rev.  Andrew  Thomson 

1  was  inducted  as  colleague  and,  in  case  of  survivorship,  suc 
cessor  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown. 

b.  A  right  depending  on  survival  ;  e.g.  the  right 

'  of  the  survivor  or  survivors  of  a  number  of  joint- 
tenants  or  other  persons  having  a  joint  interest,  to 
take  the  whole  on  the  death  of  the  other  or  others; 
the  right  of  future  succession,  in  case  of  survival, 
to  some  office  not  vacant  at  the  time  of  the  grant. 
<ri6*$  SIR  H.  FINCH  Law  (1636)60  Two  Abbots  cannot 
bee  loyntenants.  .for  they  cannot  haue  the  effect  of  it,  which 
is  suruiuorship.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  (.iovi.  F.ng.  i.  xiii. 
"739)24  The  Clergy.. turned  both  King  and  Lords  out, 
and  shut  the  doors  after  them,  and  so  pus-  *td  themselves 
of  the  whole  by  Survivorship.  1691  T.  H[ALK]  Ace.  New 
Invent,  p.  Ivii,  The  Conservatorsliip.  .may  b>  survivorship 
accrue  to  a  Colour-man  in  the  Strand.  1726  AVUKFE  farci^on 
161  Where  the  Grant  has  been  by  Survivorship.  1827  JAR- 
MAN  P&iuclts  Devises  II.  317  That  each  annuitant  should 
rece 
of  s 

//(jj^, 

benefit,  contingent  upon  certain  lives  being  survivors.  18 
FREER  Hen.  /t',  II.  u.  iv.  89  He  offered  the  government  of 
Burgundy,  with  the  survivorship  for  his  son.  1867  UKANDK 
&  Cox  Diet.  Sci.  etc.  s.v.,  The  values  of  annuities  and  as 
surances  in  every  order  of  survivorship,  where  there  are 
only  three  lives.  1888  Kn.  u/.  /int.  XXIII.  598/1  On  the 
death  of  one  trustee  there  is  survivorship. 

t  C.  cotter.   That  which  comes  to  a  person  by 
survivorship.    Obs.  rare. 

1633  SIR  J.  BoRoi-cins  Sar.  Brit.  Sou  (1651)  23  Canutus 
the  Dane,  coming  not  long  after  to  be  King  first  of  halfe 
the  Realme-.and  after  the  death  of  Edmond  of  the  whole 
Survivorshippe. 

d.  attrib. :  survivorship  annuity  (see  quot). 
1838  DE  MORGAN  Ess.  Fr^-al'.  206  To  find.. the  value  of 
an  annuity  on  the  life  of  B,  aged  »,  the  first  payment  of 
which  is  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  the 
life  of  A,  a^ed  in,  fails.  This  is  called  a  survivorship  an 
nuity,  since  it  can  never  be  paid  unless  B  survive  A. 

2.  gen.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  a  sur 
vivor  ;  survival. 

1709  STFEI.K  Tatler  No.  53  F  a  We  are  now  going  into 
the  Country  together,  with  only  one  Hope  for  making  this 
Life  agreeable,  Survivorship.  1711  —  Spect.  No.  192  Fa 

32-2 


SURWA.N. 

The  Survivorship  of  a  worthy  Man  in  his  Son.  1748  RICH  A  RD- 
ON  Clarissa  VI.  334  In  case  of  survivorship,  j  most^cheer- 
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b.  Capacity  for  receiving  mental  or  moral  im 
pressions. 
1782  V.  KNOX  £ss.  Moral  *  Lit.  ii.  I.  7  Furnished  with 


our  'survivorship.  1865  GROTK  Plato  II.  xxiii.  203  The 
Epikureans  denied  altogether  the  survivorship  of  soul  over 
body.  1877  J-  MARTINEAU  in  Drummond  &  Upton  Life  <y 
Lett.  (1902)  viii.  II.  38  It  is  better  to  have,  than  to  give, 
the  grief  of  survivorship. 
3.  A  body  of  survivors. 

1867  WOOI.RYCH  Bar  -V  Serjeant-at.Laju  7  The  Bar  wilt 
survive,  and  the  survivorship  will  consist  of  the  Queen  s 
Counsel  and  the  Barristers-at-Law. 

Survyour,  -owre,  obs.  ff.  SUKVEYOK. 

Surwan  (si>'.i\van).  India.  Also  -aun,  ser-, 
sirwan.  [a.  Urdu  =  Pers.  u^-*  s^r^n^  *"•  Sllr 
camel  +  -ban  keeper.]  A  camel-driver.  . 

1821  [M.  SHEKKR]  Sk.  India  242  To.  .hire  good  camels,  and 
to  engage  sunvans  for  them.  1828  ML-NDY  Pen  <y  Pencil 
Sketchc5{-&yz}\\.  i.  i  Camels,  .resisting  every  effort,  .of  their 
serwans  to  induce  them  to  embark.  1884  F.  BOYLE  Border 
land  289  The  sirwans  were  mustering  at  earliest  dawn. 

Sury,  variant  of  SuiiA1. 

Susaiiilite  (s'Mzse'nait).  J//«.  Also  suzannite.  [ 
[ad.  Ger.  suzannit  (Haidinger,  i845\  ^  proper  \ 
name  Susanna  (see  below)  :  see  -ITE  1  2  b.]  A  j 
mineral  found  in  the  Susanna  mine  at  Leadhills  in 
Scotland,  chemically  identical  with  LEA.DHILLITE,  i 
but  crystallizing  in  the  rhombohedral  system. 

1845  Encycl.  Metrop.  VI.  501/1   Suzannite,  sulphato-tri- 
carbonate  of  Lead.     1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  626  Susannite 
..Lustre  resinous— adamantine.  Color  white,  green,  yellow,      | 
brownish-black.     Streak  uncolored. 

Susceptibility  (s^septibrliti).     [f.  next:  see    , 
-ITY.    Cf.  med.L.  susceptibilitas  (Abelard),  F.  stts- 
ccptibilitt  (from    iSth  c.).]     The   quality  or  con-     \ 
dition  of  being  susceptible  ;  capability  of  receiving,      j 
being  affected  by,  or  undergoing  something. 

1.  Const,  of  (now  rare)  or  to. 

a.  Capability  of  undergoing  a  specified   action 
or  process. 

The  action  is  mostly,  now  always,  denoted  by  a  noun  (occas. 
by  a  passive  infinitive),  which  is  usually  equivalent  to  a 
passive  gerund:  e.g.  susceptibility '  of application  =  capa 
bility  of  being  applied  ;  s.  to  reflection  =  capability  of  being 
reflected. 

1644  HP.  MAKWKLL/Vi-rc'if.C/ir.  AVw^yvin.  91  Potestaspas- 
sivii  regiinittis,  a  capacity  or  susceptibility  to  be  governed. 
1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  <y  Kxf>.  Philos.  I.  x.  399  In  proportion 
to  its  susceptibility  of  liquifaction  in  a  low  degree  of  tem 
perature.  1823  COLERIDGE  Tablc-t.  3  Jan.,  A  visible  sub 
stance  without  susceptibility  of  impact,  I  maintain  to  be  an 
absurdity.  1850  ROBERTSON  Serm.  Ser.  in.iii.  (1872)  35  Its 
susceptibility  of  application  to  the  purpose.  1891  MEREDITH 
One  of  our  Cottq.  xxviii,  A  certain  face  close  on  handsome, 
had  a  fatal  susceptibility  to  caricature. 

b.  Capability  of   being,  or  disposition   to    be, 
affected  by  something ;  sensibility  or  sensitiveness 
to   something  specified  :    (a)   external    influences, 
impressions,  etc. 

(11676  HALK  Prim.Orig.  Man.  I.  i.  (1677)  35  The  sus 
ceptibility  of  those  influences,  and  the  effects  thereof.  1833 
I.  TAYLOR  Fanat.  \.  20  The  susceptibility  to  the  opinions 
of  those  around  us.  1855  J.  H-  NEWMAN  Callista  (1890)  32!* 
A  sense  of  relations  and  aims,  and  a  susceptibility  of  argu 
ments,  to  which  before  she  was  an  utter  stranger,  ti  1862 
BUCKLE  Civiliz.  (1864)  II.  vi.  570  Sympathy,  being  a  sus 
ceptibility  to  impression,  is  also  a  principle  of  action. 
(£)  feelings  or  emotions. 

1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  112  P2  The  same  laxity  of 
regimen  is  equally  necessary  to  intellectual  health,  and  to 
a  perpetual  susceptibility  of  occasional  pleasure.  1755 
YOUNG  Centaur  iv,  Wks.  1757  IV.  209  A  tenderness  of  heart, 
and  a  susceptibility  of  awe,  with  regard  to  God.  1846  GROTE 
Greece  \.  i,  Susceptibility  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

(<r)  physical  agents  or  agencies,  disease,  etc. 
1803  BEDDOES  Hygeia  ix.  171  When  young  persons,  .begin 
to   have   too   great  susceptibility  of  cold.     1820  FARADAY 
Exp.  Res.  xvi.  (1859)  66  The  difference  between  these  two 
alloys  as  to  susceptibility  to   oxygen.     1882  Afed.  Temp. 
Jrnl.  L.  67  My  studies,  .have  pointed  to  childhood  as  a 
period   of   extreme   susceptibility  to   this  disorder.      1890 
Science-Gossip  XXVI.  218/2  The  period  of  maximum  sus 
ceptibility  of  the  larva  to  the  colour. 
2.  Without  const 

a.  Capacity  for  feeling  or  emotion  ;  disposition 
or  tendency  to  be  emotionally  affected ;  sensibility. 
1753  RICHARDSON  Grandison  V.  xxi.  123  Yet  was  her  sus 
ceptibility  her  only  inducement;  for  the  man  was  neither 
handsome,  .nor  genteel.  1805  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  2) 
s.  v.  Susceptible,  Men  of  extreme  susceptibility  are  not  cal 
culated  for  command,  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  i.  I.  66 
The  susceptibility,  the  vivacity,  the  natural  turn  for  acting 
and  rhetoric,  which  are  indigenous  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  1879  MCCARTHY  Oivn  Times  II.  xx. 
78  There  was  something  about  the  time  and  manner  of  the 
papal  bull  calculated  to  offend  the  susceptibility  of  a  great 
and  independent  nation. 

(b}  pi.  Capacities  of  emotion,  esp.  such  as  may 
be  hurt  or  offended  ;  sensitive  feelings  ;  sensibilities. 
1846  GROTE  Greece  i.  i.  I.  39  The  women,  whose  religious 
susceptibilities  were  often  found  extremely  unmanageable. 
1871  MACDUKF  Mem.  Patmos  i.  6,  It  was  the  '  another  King, 
one  Jesus'  which  had  roused  the  susceptibilities — kindled 
the  jealous  fury — of  the  minions  of  Caesar.  1884  GLADSTONE 
in  Daily  News  23  Oct.  5/7,  I  have  not  knowingly  wounded 
the  susceptibilities  or  assailed  the  opinions  of  any  one  who 
may  read  them.  1896  Daily  Graphic  10  Feb.  7/1  Nobody 
wants  to  offend  French  susceptibilities  by  the  suggestion 
that  our  neighbours  have  jockeyed  us  in  Siam. 


are  in  each  human  mind. 

c.  Capability  of  being,  or  disposition  to  be, 
physically  affected  (as  a  living  body,  or  an  inani 
mate  thing) ;  spec,  the  capacity  of  a  substance  (e.g. 
iron)  for  being  magnetized,  measured  by  the  ratio 
of  the  magnetization  to  the  magnetizing  force. 

1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Set.  $  Art  II.  283  Different 
animals  are  susceptible  of  galvanism  in  very  different  de 
grees.  In  cold-blooded  animals,  this  susceptibility  some 
times  continues  for  several  days  after  death.  1817  J.  SCOTT 
/'tin's  Revisit,  (ed.  4)  287  An  inhabitant  of  these  islands, 
who  has  constitutional  susceptibilities  that  are  unpleasantly 
affected  by  a  humid .  .atmosphere.  1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XV. 
267/1  The  earlier  experimenters  arrived  for  the  most  part 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  susceptibility  <e  of  weakly  mag 
netic  bodies  is  constant.  igo$  Lancet  4  Apr.  945/2  Sus 
ceptibility  is  very  nearly  allied  to  predisposition;  it  may 
perhaps  be  denned  as  acquired  predisposition. 

Susceptible  (s#se'ptlb*l),  a.  [ad.  med.L.  sus- 
ceptilrilis  ^Boethius,  Thomas  Aquinas),  f.  sitsccpt-: 
see  SUSCEPTION  and  -IBLE.     Cf.  F.  susceptible.} 
1.  Const,  of  or  to  :  Capable  of  taking,  receiving, 
being  affected  by,  or  undergoing  something. 

a.  with  of:  Capable  of  undergoing,  admitting 
of  (some  action  or  process). 

The  following  noun  of  action  may  usually  be  paraphrased 
by  a  passive  gerund,  as  susceptible  of  proof  =  capable  of 
being  proved.  A  passive  gerund  sometimes  occurs,  as 
susceptible  ( =  capable)  of  being  exercised, 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  x.  §  i  This  subject  of  man's 
body  is  of  all  other  things  in  nature  most  susceptible  of 
remedy.  1657  PURCHAS  Pol.  Flying-Ins.  I.  iii.  5  Their  \sc. 
bees1]  leggs  are  not  susceptible  of  a  sling.  1663  J.  H.  tr. 
Seldeifs  Mare  Cl.  (title-p.),  The  Sea  is  proved  by  the  Law 
Of  Nature  and  Nations,  not  to  be  Common  to  all  men,  but 
to  be  Susceptible  of  Private  Dominion  and  Propriety.  1665 
EVELYN  Let.  to  C.  Wren  4  Apr.,  My  little  boy. .is  now 
susceptible  of  instruction.  1796  MORSB  Amer.Geog.  II.  47 
The  provinces  most  susceptible  of  those  improvements., 
which  are  essential  to  the  subsistance  of  man.  1817  JAS. 
MILL  Brit.  India  v.  ix.  II.  710  The  following  propositions 
are  susceptible  of  strict  and  invincible  proof.  1821  SHELLEY 
Hellas  815  note,  A  sort  of  natural  magic,  susceptible  of 
being  exercised,  .by  any  one  who  [etc.].  1824  L.  MURRAY 
Engl.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  m.xix.  314  The  word,  .was  often  sus 
ceptible  of  both  uses.  1867  F.  HARRISON  Qtu-st.  Ref.  Parlt. 
2  j6  Scarcely  susceptible  of  any  criticism  but  contempt.  1871 
B.  STEWART  Heat  (ed.  2)  §  86  The  diamond.. is  not  sus 
ceptible  of  fusion  even  at  a  very  high  temperature. 

b.  with  of:  Capable  of  taking  or  admitting  (a 
form  or  other  attribute). 

a  1639  WOTTOS  Parallel  Essex  ft  Buckhm.  (1641)  2  He., 
moulded  him  ..to  his  owne  Idea,  delighting,  .in  the  choyse 
of  the  Materialls  ;  because  he  found  him  susceptible  of  good 
forme.  1725  POPE  Pref.  to  Sliaks.  PS  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
that., so  enlightened  a  mind  could  ever  have  been  sus 
ceptible  of  them  [sc.  defects].  1760-2  GOLDSM.  Cit.  W.  xci, 
Perhaps  no  qualities  in  the  world  are  more  susceptible  of 
a  liner  polish  than  these.  1796  KIKWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2) 
I.  20  This  operation  is  susceptible  of  various  stages  and 
degrees  of  perfection.  1879  Casseifs  Techn.  Ednc.  I.  169/2 
Nor  does  it  admit  of  that  beauty  of  decoration  of  which 
they  are  susceptible. 

o.  with  of)  now  more  commonly/0:  Capable  of 
receiving  and   being  affected   by  (external  impres- 
,   sions,  influences,  etc.,  esp.   something    injurious); 
i   sensitive  to  ;  liable  or  open  to  (attack,  injury, etc.). 
1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  \\.  §  52  All  which.. made  him 
susceptible  of  some   Impressions,  .which   otherwise  would 
j    not  have  found  such  easy  admission,     a,  1734  NORTH  Exam. 
\    L  i'-  §  45-  (^74°)  52  Being  very  susceptible  of  Offence.     1791 
MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom.  Forest  (1820)  III.  132  He  was  pecu- 
[    Uarly  susceptible  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime  in  nature. 
1814  DISRAELI  Quarrels  Auth.  I.  172   Hill.. was  infinitely 
j    too  susceptible  of  criticism.     1830  —  Ckas.  /,  III.  x.  223 
1    Men  of  their  ardent  temper  were  susceptible  of  the  conta- 
;    gion  of  his  genius,    a  1867  J.  BRYCE  in  Brodrick  Ess  Reform 
1    (1867)  245  Susceptible  from  their  very  excess  of  acuteness  to 
every  transient  impression.     1869  K.  W.  NEWMAN  Misc.  128 
!     Early  poets  are  not  susceptible  to  the  ridiculous  as  we  are. 
1876  Q.  Rev.  CXLl.  78  Swift,  like  Goethe,  was  exceedingly 
!    susceptible  of  female  influences.     1883  Manck.  Guard.  12 
1    Oct.  4/5  In  a  period  of  uncertainty  stocks  which  are  quoted 
far  above  their  face  value  are  more  susceptible  to  attack. 
1915  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  Jan.  168  It  is  curious  to  find  him  sus 
ceptible  to  the  beginning  of  the  Gothic  Revival. 

d.  with  of  (rarely  to] :  Capable  of  receiving  into 

•    the  mind,  conceiving,  or  being  inwardly  afiected 

by  (a  thought,  feeling  or  emotion) ;  capable  of ; 

!    disposed  to;  f  disposed  to  take  up  or  adopt ;  fable 

to  take  in  or  comprehend. 

1646  J,  HALL//O-.T  Vac.  10  The  multitude  is  susceptible 
1    of  any  opinions.     1699  LOCKE  Educ.  (ed.  4)  §  167  Children* 
Minds  are  narrow,  and  weak,  and  usually  susceptible  but  of 
i    one  Thought  at  once.      1744   HARRIS   Three   Treat.  Wks. 
(1841)  99  As  the  rational  only  are  susceptible  of  a  happiness 
tiuly  excellent.     1760-72  H.  BKOOKK  Fool  of  Qnal.  (1809) 
i     H.  33  That  capital  secret,  of  which  you  are  not  yet  sus 
ceptible.     1776  GIBBON  Decl.  <$•  F.  xvi.  (1782)  I.  676  His 
temper  was  not  very  susceptible  of  zeal  or  enthusiasm.    1784 
,    Cow  PER  Task  in.  323   A  heart  Susceptible  of  pity.      1838 
LYTTON  Alice  i.  iv,  Her  young  heart  was  susceptible  only  of 
pleasure  and  cuiiosity.     1871  R.  W.  D\i.E.Cowmandm.x. 
257  1 1  was  God  who  made  us  suscept  ible  to  hope  and  to  fear. 
O,  with  of  or  to :  Capable  of  being  physically 


SUSCEPTIVE. 

affected  by  ;  esp.  liable  to  take,  subject  to  (a  disease 
or  other  affection). 

1793  liEDDOES  Catarrh  155  Children  are  so  susceptible  of 
inflammations.  1802  —  Hyg'eia  vn.  50  The  young  of  the  dog 
kind  are  less  susceptible  of  this  particular.. disease.  1816 
[see  SUSCEPTIBILITY  2  c].  1887  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  162/2 
An  increasing  number  of  individuals  who  have  become  sus 
ceptible  to  smallpox. 

f  f.  with  of  (rarely  to)  and  gerund  or  noun  of 
action  :  Capable  of,  or  in  fit  condition  for  (doing 
something).  Obs. 

1829  Chapters  Phys.  Set.  350  Transparent  carbonate  of 
lime  susceptible  of  doubling  the  images  of  objects.  1838 
BUCKSTONE  Shocking  Rvents  (French's  ed.)  9  Spo.  (To 
Dorothy).  Are  you  susceptible  of  a  promenade?  Dor,  I 
shall  be  delighted.  '!  Clt$o  THACKERAY  (in  W.  Brown's 
Catal.  No.  159,  Aug.  (1905)  71),  I  am  getting  better  and 
am  susceptible  to  seeing  ladies. 

2.  Without  const,  a.  Capable  of  being  affected 
by,  or  easily  moved  to,  feeling ;  subject  to  emo 
tional  (or  mental)  impression  ;  impressionable. 

1709  PRIOR  Henry  %  Emma  519  With  Him,  who  next 
should  tempt  her  easie  Fame  ;  And  blow  with  empty  Words 
the  susceptible  Flame.  aiSai  V.  KNOX  Lib.  Ettiic.  xlvi. 
Wks.  1824  IV.  179  In  the  most  susceptible  periods  of  their 
lives.  1838  T.  MITCHELL  Clouds  of  A  ristopli.rtl  The  moral 
influences  which  particular,  .modes  of  music  were  apt  to 
exert  over  the  minds  of  their  susceptible  countrymen.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  ix.  II.  455  The  tidings  were  eagerly 
welcomed  by  the  sanguine  and  susceptible  people  of  France. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  70  We  must  remember  also  the 
susceptible  nature  of  the  Greek. 

b.  Subject  to  some  physical  affection,  as  infec 
tion,  etc. 

1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Therap.  (1879)  149  Tartar  emetic  is  an 
irritant,  acting  upon  some .  .susceptible  skins  in  a  very  short 
time.  1899  AlU'ntt's  Syst.  Alfti.  VII.  549  By  cultures  and 
by  inoculations  into  susceptible  animals. 

•f  3.  Capable   of  being  taken  in   by  the  mind  ; 
comprehensible,  intelligible.  Const,  to.  Obs.  rare~~^. 
1694  SALMON  Bate's  Dispens.  (1713)  439/1  To  make  it  sus 
ceptible  to  every  mean  Understanding,  we  will  give  you  it 
.  .in  the  following  Words. 

Hence  Susce'ptibleness  =  SUSCEPTIBILITY  ; 
Susce'ptibly  adv.,  in  a  susceptible  manner. 

"1631  DONNE  Semi.,  Ps.  xxxii.  8  (1640)  611  Grace  finds 
out  mans  natuiall  faculties,  and  exalts  them  to.. a  suscepti- 
blenesse  of  the  working  thereof.  17856.  A.  HELI.AMY  Apol. 
II.  in,  1  heard  a  voice  uttering  somewhat  aloud  ;  but  what 
it  was  1  could  not  distinguish,  from  being  so  susceptibly 
interested  in  my  part. 

Susception  (rfwpjao).  [ad.  L.  susctptio, 
-onem,  n.  of  action  f.  suscept-,  pa.  ppl.  stem  ot 
suscipere,  f.  stis-  (see  Sun-  ad  init.  and  25)  +  capfre 
to  take.  Cf.  F.  susceplion.'] 

1 1.  The  action  of  taking  up,  or  taking  upon 
oneself  (in  various  senses)  :  taking,  assumption, 
reception,  acceptance,  undertaking. 

1610  MARCSLLINK  Triumphs  Jos.  I,  60  The  susception  of 
Christianity,  and  profession  of  the  Catholique  Faith.  1624 
BP.  HALL  Contempt.,  N.  T.  n.  Christ  Tempted,  I  see  the 
susception  of  our  humane  nature,  laies  thee  open  to  this  con 
dition.  164*  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  n.  n.  in.  xxiv,  Nor  is 
she  chang'd  by  the  susception  Of  any  forms.  1651  JKK. 
TAYLOR  Holy  Dying  v.  §  3  The  Jews,  .confessed  their  sins 
to  John  in  the  susception  of  baptism,  1675  BROOKS  Cold. 
Key  Wks.  1867  V.  256  Christ's  susception  of  the  sinner's 
guilt,  a  1677  HARROW  Serin.  Phil.  ii.  S  Wks.  1687  I.  486 
The  willing  susception  and  the  chearfull  sustenance  of  the 
Cross.  01714  M.  HENRY  Treat.  Baptism  ii.  Wks.  1853  I. 
510/1  The  children's  light  to  baptism  [hath]  been  built  so 
much  upon  their  susception  by  sponsors,  that  [etc.].  17*6 
AYLIFFE  Patcrgon  140  Before  he  is  of  a  Lawful  Age  for  the 
Susception  of  Orders.  1738  E.  ERSKINE  Serin.  Wks.  1871 
II.  497  It  comes  about  by  his  own  voluntary  susception  and 
undei  taking. 

f2.  Susceptibility  t/;  also  trails/,  an  attribute  of 
which  something  is  susceptible.  Obs.  rare. 

1656  HOBBES  Six  Lessons  Wks.  1845  VII.  239,  I  may  as 
well  conclude  from  the  not  susception  of  greater  and  less, 
that  a  right  angle  is  not  quantity,  a  1687  PETTY  Pol.  Anat. 
(1691)  48  By  the  Coelum.,1  understand  the.. Weight  and 
Susceptions  of  Air,  and  the  Impressions  made  upon  it. 

3.  The  action  or  capacity  of  taking  something 
into  the  mind,  or  what  is  so  taken  ;  passive  mental 
reception  (distinguished  from  perception},  rare. 

1756  TOLDERVY  Hist.  2  Orphans  IV.  189  None  can  exhibit 
nature  in  her  most  striking  attitudes,  but  those  whose  sus- 
ceptions  are  adequate  to  their  task  !  1877  CONDER  Basis 
Faith  iv.  164  note,  'Snsception'  would  be  a  better  term  foi 
'all  states  of  consciousness  which  are  simply  presenlative, 
not  repiesentative  '  (ManselJ. 

Susceptive  (szise'ptiv),  a.  [ad.  med.L.  susap- 
iivus  (Thomas  Aquinas),  f.  suscept-,  stiscipfre :  see 
prec.  and  -IVE.  Cf.  It.  suscettivo,  Sp.  susceptive] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  taking  or  receiving, 
receptive  ;  in  later  use  esp.  disposed  to  receive  and 
be  affected  by  impressions  ( =  SUSCEPTIBLE  2  a). 

1548-77  VICARY  Anat.  ix.  (1888)  77  The  Matrix  in  woman 


..is  an  instrument  susceptiue,  that  is  to  say,  a  thing  re- 
cey[u]ing  or  taking.  1641  SIR  E.  DERIKC  Sp.  on  Rtlig.  22 
Oct.  xit.  41  We  neither  had  a  decisive  voyce.  .nor  a  delibera 
tive  voyce..  nor  lastly. .a  susceptive  voice,  in  a  body  of  our 
own  to  receive  their  resolutions.  1674  PETTY  Disc.  Dupl. 
Proportion  130,  I  might  suppose,  .that  Atoms  are  also  Male 
and  Female,  and  the  Active  and  Susceptive  Principles  of  all 


impression  on  the  susceptive  heart  of  Lucy.  1863  J.  Ci. 
MUKPHY  Conim.  Gen.  xi.  21-2  The  su-.ceplive  and  concep- 
live  powers  of  the  undei  standing.  1874  MOTLEY  Jo/in  t>/ 


SUSCEPTIVENESS. 

Hanteveld  II.  xxii.  404  Impressiijle,  emotional,  and  ^u^- 
ceptive.  1887  SIK  A.  DE  VtRE  Ess.  Poetry  \.  105  He  will 
listen,  with  the  susceptive  faith  of  youth. 
2.  With  of:  Having  the  quality  of  receiving, 
disposed  or  ready  to  receive  (something  specified)  ; 
receptive  of;  admitting  of;  affected  by,  sensitive 
to  :  =  SUSCEPTIBLE  i. 

1637  GILLESFIE  Engl.  Pop.  Cerent,  in.  "iv.  68  They  belong 
to  the  substance  of  the  worship,  and  withall  are  susceptive 
of  coadoration.  a  1676  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  iv.  viii. 
(1677)  367  He  becomes  a  Creature  properly  susceptive  of  a 
Law,  and  capable  of  Rewards  and  Punishments,  a  1677 
BARROW  Sernt.  Rotn.  .vii.  iS  Wks.  1687  I.  399  It  incenses 
the  people  (hugely  susceptive  of  provocation)  with  a  sense  of 
notable  injury  done.  —  Serin.  Kpk.  i.  13  Ibid.  II.  201  As 
mankind  is  nalurallysusceptiveofreligiousimpression;,.  1722 
WOLLASTON  Relig.  Nat.  v.  (1724)  78  [Matter]  is  passive.. to 
the  impressions  of  motion,  and  susceptive  of  it.  i8aa~7  GOOD 
Study  Med.  (1829)  II.  588  Rendering  the  body  more  sus 
ceptive  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  this  disease.  1872  MORI.EY 
Voltaire  95  The  nature  that  is  susceptive  of  passion.  1901 
G.  TYRRELL  in  Life  (1912)  II.  iii.  95  Like  a  wheelbarrow,  I 
am  not  susceptive  of  sustained  impetus. 

t  b.  Taking  or  including  within  its  scope;  rela 
tive  to.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1681  J.  OWEN  E)tq.  Evang.  Ch.  xi.  221  The  Object  of  it 
[sc.  discipline],  as  it  is  Susceptive  of  Members,  is  professed 
Believers ;  and  as  it  is  corrective,  it  is  those  who  stubbornly 
deviate  from  the  Rule  of  Christ. 

Hence  Susce  ptiveiiess  =  next. 

1873  M.  ARNOLD  Lit.  fy  Dogma  (1876)  157  Men  raised  by  a 
truer  moral  susceptiveness  above  their  countrymen,  I9i>7 
Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  204  Our  insular  susceptiveness. 

Susceptivity  (s»septi-viti).  [f.  prec.  +  -ITV.] 
The  quality  of  being  susceptive  ;  susceptibility. 

1722  WOLLASTON  Relig,  Nut.  v.  (1724)  74  A  natural  dis- 
cerpibility  and  susceptivity  of  various  shapes  and  modifica 
tions.  1851  CARLYLE  Sterling  in.  vii,  A  man  of  infinite  sus 
ceptivity;  who  caught  everywhere,  .the  colour  of  the  element 
he  lived  in.  1871  FORSTER  Dickeusl.  iii.  52  A  stern,  .isola 
tion  of  self-reliance  side  by  side  with  a  susceptivity  almost 
feminine. 

t  Susce'ptor.  Obs.  [a.  late  L.  susceptor,  f.  stts- 
cept-\  seeSuscEpTJONand-OR.  Cf.  OF.  susceptenr.'] 

1.  A  godfather  or  sponsor  at  baptism. 

1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist,  n,  ii.  §  103  Such  Susceptors  were 
thought  to  put  an  Obligation  on  the  Credits  (and  by  reflec 
tion  on  the  Consciences)  of  new  Christians  (whereof  too  many 
in  those  dayes  were  baptized  out  of  civile  Designer)  to  walk 
worthy  of  their  Profession.  1680  H.  DOUWELL  Two  Lett. 
(1691)  To  Rdr.  §  n  Even  adults  were  not  admitted  without 
the  Testimony  of  Susceptors  or  God-fathers,  a  1700  EVELYN 
Diary  (1850)  I.  4,  I  had  given  me  the  name  of  my  grand 
father,,  .who,  together  with  a  sister  of  Sir  Thomas  Evelyn 
..and  Mr. Comber, ..were  my  susceptors.  1743  STUKELKY 
Abury  II.  76  They  had  susceptors,  sponsors,  or  what  we 
call  godfathers. 

2.  A  supporter,  maintainer.  rare. 

1652  N.  CULVERWEL  Lt.  Nature  Ep.  Ded.  (1661)  2  You, 
who.  .were  sometimes  ear-witne>ses  of  it,  will  now  become  its 
Susceptours.  1680  V.  ALSOP  iMiscliif_f  Impositions  Ep.  Ded., 
The  height  of  my  ambition  was  to  provide  my  self  of  a  Right 
Worshipful  Susceptor. 

Suscipiency  (s^si-piensi).  rarer-1.  [Formed 
as  next  +  -ENCV.]  Receptiveness ;  capacity  of 
receiving  impressions. 

1885  Jrnl.  Spec.  P  kilos.  Jan.  88  The  assumed  chasm,  .be 
tween  power  to  conceive  and  mere  suscipiency  to  perceive. 

Suscipient  (s#srpient),  a.  and  sb.  Now  rare 
or  Obs.  [ad.  L.  sitscipicnt-,  -ens,  pr.  pple.  of  susci- 
p/re :  see  SUSCEPTION.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Receiving,  recipient. 

1649  JER-  TAYLOK  Gt.  Kxemp.  \\.  Disc.  x.  139  Nothing  is 
required  in  the  person  suscipient,  and  capable  of  alms,  but 
that  he  be  in.  .want,  a  1677  BARKow.$>r///.  Acts  iv.  34  Wks. 
1686  II.  178  [God]  effecting  miracles.. without  any  prepara 
tory  dispositions  induced  into  the  suscipient  matter.  1684  tr. 
BoneCs  Merc.  Contpit.  xv.  528  Care  must  be  taken,  .of  the 
Lungs,  as  suscipient,  and  sometimes  constantly  productive 
of  the  Matter.  . 

b.   Disposed  to  receive,  receptive.  ranr~1, 

1815  Zeluca  I.  13  She  instructed  her  daughter's  suscipient 
youth  in  the  prevalent  system  [etc.]. 

2.   With  of:  That  takes  into  its  scope. 

1655  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  I.  (1687)  7/1  These  which  are 
the  first  motions,  and  suscipient  of  the  second  corporal,  bring 
all  things  into  augmentation,  and  decrease.. 

B.  sb.  One  who  receives,  a  recipient  (esp.  of  a 
sacrament). 

1611  W.  SCLATER  Key  (1629)  236  To  confer  grace  by  force 
of  the  very  Sacramentall  action..,  not  by  the  merit. .of  the 
suscipient.  Ibid.  258  ludas  ministred  baptisme  sufficient  in 
it  selfe,  I  doubt  not  also  but  effectual  to  the  bclceuing  sus 
cipient.  1651-3  JE  .  TAYLOR  Serin,  for  Year  (1678)  359  Men 
cannot  be  worthy  suscipients  [of  the  sacraments]  unless  they 
do  many  excellent  acts  of  Vertue.  1660  —  Dttct.  Duhit.  \, 
iv.  rule  583  The  stronger  efficient  upon  the  same  suscipient 
should  produce  the  more  certain,  .effect. 

t  Suscitabi'lity.  Obs.  ra>e~l.  [f.  L.  susci- 
tare  -r  -ability  (see  -ABLE  and  -JTY).]  Excitability. 

1610  H.  IONSON  Alch.  n.  v,  Svt>.  How  know  you  him  [sc. 
mercury]!  fiac.  Hy  1m  \  Ucositie,  His  olcositic,  and  his 
UUCItftMlitMi 

Suscitate  ;>*> -sit^t),  v.  Now  rare.  Also  6 
sussitate,  6-7  suscitat ;  6  pa.  pple.  auscitat  e. 
[f.  I.,  suscitat-,  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  suscitare,  f.  sus-  = 
SUB-  35  +  citdreto  excite  (see  CITE  z/.).]  trans.  To 
stir  up,  excite  (rebellion,  dispute,  a  feeling,  etc.). 

15*8  hnpeachnt.  Wolsey  140  in  rurniv.  Ballads  fr.  .1/A.S. 
I.  356j>ou  haste  suscitate  suche  A  wonderfull  dyssencton. 
1531  ELYOT  Gov.  u.  iii.  (1883)  II.  26  That  they  which  do 

e.itc  or  drinke..  may  .sussitate  some  disputation  o  - 
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ynge.  Ibid.  in.  xxvi.  414  He  shall,  .suscitate  or  raise  the 
courage  of  all  men  inclined  to  vertue.  1536  St.  Papers  Hen. 
VIII,  11.298  The  disturbance  and  rebellion  suscitatc  by  the 
said  persons.  1557  EDGE  WORTH  Serai.  73  When  the  Ger- 
mayues  suscitated  and  raysed  vp  all  maner  of  heresies  by 
Luther  and  that  rable.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeans  IT. 
Ckirurg.  12  b/i  We  apply  the  boxes  to  suscitate  the  men- 
strualles  of  woemen.  a.  1631  DONNE  Serin.,  I  'Chess,  i'.  16 
(1649)  II.  471  Such  a  joy  a  man  must  suscitate  and  awaken 
in  himselfe.  a  1693  UrqiiharCs  Rabelais  \\\.  xlv.  368  By  the 
approved  Doctrine  of  the  ancient  Philosophers, .  .such  a 
brangling  Agitation  .  .should. -be  judged  to.,  be  quickned 
and  suscitated  by  the..  Inspiration  of  the  Prophetizing . . 
Spirit.  1876  World  V.  No.  108.  18,  I  am  not .  .wantonly 
suscitating  one  more  unsatisfied  curiosity  by  proclaiming 
one  more  unfathomable  mystery.  1893  Scribners  Mag. 
XIII.  343  i  Suggestions  that  the  soul  of  inanimate  thing-* 
can.,  suscitate  in  the  realms  of  psychological  levery. 

b.  To  raise  ;a  person)  out  of  inactivity;  toexalt 
the  condition  of. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guilloneaifs  ft:  Chirurg.  *vj,  As  one 
ereclede  and  suscitatede  out  of  a  swound.  1650  HOWKI.L 
Girajfi's  A\7'.  Naples  i.  24  Masaniello. .  began  more  then 
ever  by  sound  of  Drum  tosuscitat  the  peeple.  1675  KAXTKK 
Cath.  Theol,  ii.  v.  90  It  is  Action  that  God  doth  suscitaic 
the  Soul  to.  1876  J.  ELLIS  drsar  in  Egypt  158  Thou  that 
dost.. Subdue  the  stern,  and  suscitate  the  meek. 

fC.  To  call  into  being  or  activity,  *  raise  up'. 

1532  MORE  Confnt,  Tindale  Wks.  824/1  A  prophet .  .shal 
your  Lord  god  suscitate  and  reyse  vp  for  yon.  1657  Xortli  s 
Plutarch^  Constant  ine  Gt.  3  The  enemy  of  mankinds  ..did 
suscitate  and  stir  up  the  Heretiek  Arius.  1885  M.  E.  MAR 
TIN  tr.  Lasserre's  Mir,ic.  Episodes  Lourdes  356  The  obstacles 
suscitated  by  the  Evil  One. 

fd.  To  promote  (an  action  at  law).  Only  in 
pa.  pple.  Sc.  Obs. 

1560  in  Matt  1.  Club  &lisc.  III.  223  The  caus  being  suscitate 
at  the  actes  in  presence  of  parties  to  prelf  as  said  is  in  the 
actioun  be  Williame.  ig6a  Ibid.  304  The.  .cans  of  diuorce 
..being  suscitat  at  desyr  of  Archebald  in  presens  of  Anne. 

e.  To  impart  life  or  activity  to;  to  quicken, 
vivify,  animate.  ?  Obs. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  vii.  308  The  Sunne  [in 
Ireland]  onely  suscitates  those  formes,  whose  determinations 
are  seminall.  1813  T.  IJL-SBV  Lucretius  I.  in.  632  And  human 
atoms  .suscitate  the  sky.  1830  \V.  PHILLH-S  Mt.  Sinai  i.  148 
Soul  so  suscitates  his  frame  With  quicker  spark  celestial. 

Hence  Su'scitated,  Sirscitating///.  adjs. 

1811  SHELLEY  St.  Irvyne  Prose  Wks.  1888  I,  218  Wildered 
by  the  suscitated  energies  of  his  soul  almost  to  madness. 
1840  AV:w  Monthly  Mag.  LIX.  202  The  suscitating  juices 
with  which  the  occidental  luxury  is  presented  to  us. 

SuSCitation(sz?sit^-J3n).  Now  rare.  [ad.  late 
L.  suscitatio,  -onem,  n.  of  action  f.  suscitat-,  'fire: 
see  prec.  and  -ATIOX.  Cf.  F.  sttscitalion,  in  OK. 
=  resurrection.]  The  action  of  suscitating  or 
condition  of  being  suscitated  ;  stirring  up,  rous 
ing,  excitement  ;  quickening;  incitement. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vn.  xvii.  379  Such  [seminals] 
as  in  other  earths  by  suscitation  of  the  Sunne  may  arise  unto 
animation.  1653  H.  COG  AN  tr.  I' info's  Trav.  xliv,  259  To 
quit  their  beliefe, . .  to  imbrace  another  new  one  by  the  susci 
tation  of  the  Karazes.  1659  PEARSON  Creed  v.  (1816)  I.  387 
The  temple  is  supposed  heie  to  be  dissolved,  and  being  so 
to  be  raised  again  ;  therefore  the  suscitation  must  answer  to 
the  dissolution.  174*  KIKLDING  J.  Andrews  i.  xiii,  If  the 
malign  concoction  of  his  humours  .should  <;;iu--e  a  suscitation 
of  hjs  fever.  1771  FU.TCHKR  Checks  iii.  Wks  1795  II.  33  A 
spiritual  seed  of  light  sown  in  the  soul  of  every  son  of  man, 
whose  kindly  *uscitatiuns  whoever  follows,  [etc.].  1806  R. 
CUMBERLAND  Mem.  386  His  spirit  wa*  alive  in  every  fea 
ture;  it  did  not  need  the  aid  of  suscitation.  1870  Daily 
Tel.  5  Oct.,  One  of  the  journals  which  contribute  to  the 
suscitation  of  our  spirits  and  the  elevation  of  our  courage. 

t  Suscite,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  sussite.  [a. 
(O)F.  snsciter,  ad.  L.  sitsdtare  to  SUSCITATE.] 
trans.  To  raise  up  (from  or  as  from  death) ;  to 
resuscitate. 

c  1430  Pttgr.  Lyf  Manhotle  \.  xcv.  (1869)  53  In  the  sixte 
[article  of  the  Creed]  descended  doun  in  to  helle;..In  the 
seven  the  sussited.  Ibid.  n.  cxxxiv.  128  Seint  nicolus  that 
suscited  the  thre  dede.  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  e  vij  b, 
AHe  this  is  very  trouth  as  wytntsseih  many  that  ben  suscited 
aceyne.  c  1500  Melustnc  151  Of  whom  we.  .are  all  suscited 
ol  the  cruel . .  bound age  of  tliencmyes  of  our  lord  Jhu  Cryst. 

Susi,  variant  of  Soosv. 

Suskin,  -kyn  :  see  SKSKYN. 

i4«3[seeSESKVN].  1543'r.  Act  i  Hen.  I ',  A  j.Galyhalpens, 
&  the  money  called  Su-skyne  &  Dotkyne  [cf.  quot.  1413  s.  v. 
SKSKVN).  /bid.,  Any  galyhalfpens,  suskyns,  or  dotkyns. 
(There  are  numerous  later  references  to  this  Act,  e.g.,  1544 
Fitmktrtcrf*  Bk.  Justice  of  Peace  9  Galyhalfpens,  soskyns, 
dodkyns.  1581  LAMBARUK  Eiren.  \\.  vii.  (1588)  233  Those 
Felonies  of  Gallyhalfpcnce,  Suskms,  and  Uodkinsj 

II  Suslik  (sjtrslik).  Also  souslik,  -lie,  suslic. 
[a.  Kuss.  cyciuicb.  Cf.F.  sous/if,  •lik.'\  A  species 
of  ground-squirrel,  Spermvphilus  citillus  (or  other 
related  species),  found  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

1774  tr.  Stxhlins  Ace.  Ncrtk.  A  rchipelago  32  The  speckled 
field-mouse  (Mus  Citellns),  which  they  call  Jwraschki  or 
Suslik.  1833  Penny  Cycl,  I.  441/2  The  /izel  or  souslic  mar 
mot.  1842  Ibid.  XXII.  270/1  The  sousliks  are  very  quarrel 
some  among  themselves.  1896  LYDF.KKK  .  Brit.  Matnnta*'s 
300  Voles,. .  Picas,.. and  Su.shks. 

Suspeccion,  -oun,  \ar.  SUSPECT-ION  06s. 

Suspeoion,  -oun,  -ous,  obs.  ff.  SUSPICION, 
SUSPICIOUS. 

Suspect  (i^spu-kt),  sb.1  Obs.  or  arch.  Also 
4  Sc.  *ec,  5-0  -ecte,  6  -eckte,  Sc.  -ek.  [ad.  L. 
suspectus,  in  class.L.  looking  up,  a  height,  esteem, 
u-spm,  in  nie'l.L.  suspicion  (after  sitspcttits  pa. 
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pple.,   and    $u$pic£re)t  f.    suspect-,   sit  spit  ere :    see 
SUSPECT  a.  and  v.     Cf.  It.  sospetto.] 

1.  The  or  an  act  of  suspecting,  or  the  condition 
of  being  suspected  ;  =  SUSPICION  I. 

In  earliest  use  chiefly  in  phraseological  expressions:  see 
esp.  b,  and  cf.  RESPECT  sb. 

c  1386  CHAUCKR  Doctor's  T.  263  The  peple  anon  hath  sus 
pect  of  this  thyng,.,That  it  was  by  the  assent  of  Apius. 
t.  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  49  pat  no  suspecte  rise  betwix  vs 
bat  myght  hurte  ^i  gude  name,  a  1542  WVATT  Poems t 
'  And  if  an  lye  '  22  My  suspect  is  without  blame,  For.. 
othr  moo  have  denyd  the  same;  Th.cn  it  is  not  Jelowsye. 
c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.T.S.)  xxxiv.  141  Thai r for  fle  fra 
suspek.  1577  HOUNSHED  Chron.  II.  1777/2  If  any  of  you 
be  in  suspect,  that . .  my  meaning  is  to  do . .  any  thing  where 
with  the  reaiine  may  haue  iusl  cause  to  be  discontented. 
1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  in.  i.  87  You.. draw  within  the 
compasse  of  suspect  Th'  vnuiolated  honor  of  your  wife. 
1595  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  in.  xxxiii.  They  might  hold  sure 
intelligence  Among  thernselues  without  suspect  t'  offend. 
c  1600  CHALKHILL  Thealma  <y  Ct.  (1683)  121  Without  sus 
pect  they  fell  into  the  Trap  Anaxocles  had  laid.  1620 
QUAKLKS  Feast  for  H-'ormes  iv.  i  When  a  Thiefe's  ap- 
pr'ended  on  suspect.  1628  FELTHAM  Resolves  \\.  \\.\  xciii. 
271  Hy  this  meanes,  they  often  bring  goodnesse,  into  sus 
pect,  1649  JKR.  TAYLOR  Ct.  K.\emp.  i.  Ad  Sect.  ii.  S  g 
If  the  Hoiy  Jesus  did  suffer  his  Mother  to  fall  into  mis 
interpretation  and  suspect.  1881  SWINBUKNE  Mary  Stuart 
ii.  i.  71  She.  .avows  liy  silence  and  suspect  of  jealous  heart 
Her  manifest  foul  conscience. 

T  b.  To  have  (or  hold')  in  snspett :  to  be  sus 
picious  of,  suspect :  cf.  SUSPICION  2  f.  Obs* 

c  1386  CHAUCEK  Mclib.  p  230  Thuu  shall  also  haue  in  sus 
pect  the  conseillyng  of  wikked  folk.  1493  Festivall  (W.  de 
W.  1515)  30  b,  liy  counseyle  of  the  people  he  had  the  lyon 
in  suspecte.  1523  I,u.  liEKSEKS  Ftuiss.  I.  cclxii.  388  'i  he 
vycount  of  Rocnechourt . .  was  had  in  suspect  to  haue 
tourned  frenche.  1533  J.  HEYWOOU  Johan  A  iij,  Well  hu^- 
bande,  nowe  1  do  coniect  That  thou  liast  me  somwhat  in 
suspect.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI ',  iv.  i.  142  CjJue  me  assur 
ance  with  some  friendly  Vow,  That  I  may  neuer  haue  you  in 
suspect.  1615  DANIEL  Hymen's  Tri,  11.  i,  He-Id  ever  in 
Restraint,  and  in  Suspect. 

t  C.  Const,  in,  of,  to  (the  person  or  thing  about 
whom  or  which  something  is  suspected).  Cbs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  005  This  olde  poure  man  Wa.s 
euere  in  suspect  of  hir  manage.  1523  Lu.  !HEHNEKS  fi'roiss. 
I.  xlvii.  68  Wherof  all  the  Countrey.  .had  great  suspect  of 
treason  to  the  Captayne.  (11533  —  Gold.  l>k.  J/.  Aurel. 
(1546)  R  v,  Thcr  fel  on  him  an  other  malady,  .which  put.. 
his  frendes  in  great  suspect  of  his  helthe.  1535  in  Lett. 
5i<ppr.  Monast.  (Camden)  74  Not  for  any  defaut  or  suspect 
that  I  have  in  doctour  Lee.  1638  NABHKS  Bride  i.  iii.  (1640) 
B  iv,  Thou  art  base  In  thy  suspect  of  her.  1660  F.  BROOKE 
tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  264  That  you  may  have  no  suspect  of 
these  my  words. 

d.  Const,  of  (the  evil  suspected). 

15*3  [see  c].  1555  PHILPOT  in  Fuxe  A.  fy  M,  (1563)  1388/2, 
I  haue  bene  in  prison  thus  long.,  upon  suspecte  of  setting 
fooilh  theieporte  thereof.  1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  105  She 
.  .slinketh  into  his  com  panic  without  any  surmise  or  suspect 
had  of  his  part  of  any  such  kind  of  deceipt.  1596  SI-KNSI  K 
F.  Q.  vi.  iii.  23  The  faire  Serena..  Wandred  about  the  fields 
.  .Without  suspect  of  ill  or  daungers  hidden  dred.  a  1639 
WKBSTIK  Appins  fy  I'irginia  i.  i,  Arraign'd  before  the 
Senate  For  some  suspect  of  treason. 

e.  with  a  and  pi.    =  SUSPICION  i  b. 

1541  WVATT  DC/.  Poet.  Wks.  11831)  p.  Iviii,  Neither  God's 
law,  nor  man's  law.  .condemntth  a  man  for  suspects:  but 
for  such  a  suspect,  .that  maybe  so  apparent,  .that  it  may 
be  a  grievous  matter.  1594  SHAKS.  Kick.  ///,  L  iii.  89  You 
do  me  shamefull  iniurie,  Falsely  to  draw  me  in  these  vile 
suspects.  1598  YONG  Diana  145  Behold  then.. how  much 
he  was  giuen  to  false  suspects  and  wrongfull  iealousie.  1657 
J.  SKRGKANT  Schism  Dispaclit  457  The  former  manner  ot 
proceeding,  .makes . .  the  Writer,  .fall  under  a  just  suspect. 
1768  GOLUSM.  Goodn.  Man  v.  i,  Have  I  had  my  hand  to 
addresses,  and  my  head  in  the  print-shops;  and  talk  to  me 
of  suspects? 

ff.  Ground  of  suspicion  ;   =  SUSPICION  i  c. 

1586  A.  DAY  Engl.  Secretorie  11.  (1625)  17  Seeing. .you 
also  doe  grant,  that  in  all  his  behauiour  you  neuer  saw  so 
much  as  one  suspect. 

f  2.  Expectation;  «/.  apprehensive  expectation ; 

^  SUSPICION  4.  Obs. 

c  1375  -SY.  Leg.  Saints  xxxvi.  (Haftis.a)  1^1,,  .iuspec  had 
he  |'at  bai  for  his  iniquite  Suld  sla  hyme.  c  1400  KuleSt. 
Kenct  (Prose)  126  JHauynge  euer  suspect  for  to  be  brought 
to  the  ferefull  lugement  of  god.  1610  QUARLF.S  I1  east  for 
IVorwes  xi.  n  Was  there,  O  was  there  not  a  iust  suspect, 
My  preaching  would  procuer  this  effect? 

Suspect  (sw.-pekt,  syspe'kt),  a.  and  sb.*  Also 
4  suspette,  4-7  suspecte,  6  Sc.  suspek.  [ad.  L. 
sttspcttus,  pa.  pple.  of  suspictre  (see  next) :  paitly 
after  OF.  sosptf,  later  (and  mod.F.)  suspect  —  Pr. 
sospcch)  It.  sospettO)  OSp.  suspect o,  PJJ.  suspeilo. 

'1  he  piesent  currency  of  this  word  is  chiefly  due  to  its 
revived  use  in  connexion  with  the  events  of  the  French 
Revolution  (cf.  la  hi  des  suspects  of  1793)-! 

A.  adj.  Suspected  j  regarded  with  suspicion  or 
distrust ;  that  is  an  object  of  suspicion  ;  in  early 
use  also,  exciting  or  deserving  suspicion,  suspicious. 

1340  Ayenb.  205  Ilehoueb  him  beuly  £>e  encheysoncs  of 
zcnncase  speke  priueliche  to  wyfman  m  stedesuspect  on  wyb 
one.  £13*6  CHAI'CKR  Clerk's  T.  485  Suspcciour  was  the 
diffame  of  this  man,  Suspect  his  face,  suspect  his  word  also. 
1401  Pot.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  87  Who  is  oonis  suspect,  he  is 
half  honged.  1433  Rolls  of  Par  It.  IV.  447/1  Duellyng  in 
a  suspect  and  wycted  place.  15*5  tr.  Brunsivykt's  Handy1' 
ivork  Surf.  xv.  Dj,  Yf  y«  woundyd  persone  haue  any  of 
these  chaunches.  .it  is  a  suspecte  tokyn  or  sygne.  1515 
Extr.  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  i.  113  Quhat  sumeuer  personis 
that  beis  suspekit  to  have  ony  suspek  person  within  thaim. 
1576  (;ASIOH;NK  Sttete  Gl.  243  An  age  suspect,  bycause 
of  youthes  misdeedes.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  it.  xxv.  f  13 
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As  for.  .compleatnes  in  diuinitie  it  Is  not  to  be  sought, 
which  makes  this  course  of  artificial!  diuinitie  the  more 
suspecte.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  u.  399,  I  see  What  I  can  do 
or  offer  is  suspect.  170*  Guide  for  Constables  in  If  a 
scholar  in  the  university- . .  begin  to  be  suspect. 

1817  BYRON  Bep/>o  xvii,  Shakspeare  described  the  sex  in 
Desdemona  As  very  fair,  but  yet  suspect  in  fame.  1837 
CARLYLE  Fr,  Rev.  in.  n.  v.  (1872)  77  We  have  him.  .lyirii; 
safe  in  the  Prison  of  Grenoble,  since  September  last,  for  be 
had  long  been  suspect !  1880  Fortn.  Rev.  May  677  Every 
doctrine,  .which  claimed  an  a  priori  or  intuitive  character, 
was  therefore  suspect.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med,  II.  431  In 
tropical  regions, .  .all  water  should  be  looked  upon  as  sus 
pect  and  treated  accordingly. 

t  b.  To  have  or  hold  (a  person  or  thing)  suspect  \ 
to  be  suspicious  of,  suspect.  Obs, 

£•1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (iSSo)  roi  5'f  f*ou  seie  t>at  popis  lawe 
spekij?  o^er  wise  of  jugement,  haue  be  popis  lawe  more 
suspette.  1:1380  —  Set.  Wks.  II.  388  If  ^ei  fallen  in  bis 
point,  have  hem  suspect  as  fendis  children,  c  1412  HOCCLEVE 
De  Reg.  Princ.  1517  Hard  is  be  holden  suspect  with  J>e 
grete  :  His  tale  schal  be  leeued  but  nat  ourys.  c  1430  LYDG. 
Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  185  Have  me  not  suspecte,  I  mene 
no  tresone.  1500-20  BUSBAR  f'ot-wsxx.  34  Be  thow  not  ane 
roundar  in  the  mvke,  For,  gif  thow  be,  men  will  hnld  the 
suspect,  c  1530  L.  Cox  Rhet.  (1890)  71  We  haue  one  sus- 
pecte  that  of  very  lykelyhode  it  shulde  be  he  that  hathe 
commyited  the  cry  me.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold,  Rk.  M. 
Aurel,  (1546)  G  iij,  Wise  men  haue  hyin  as  suspecte  that 
the  commons  desyre. 

fc.  Const,  to  (north,  dial,  till)  the  person  sus 
pecting.  (Cf.  SUSPECT  v.  i  b.)  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  27325  pat  sco  hir  saul  be  sauuand,  And 
noght  suspect  til  hir  husband.  1580-1  Reg.  Privy  Council 
Scot.  III.  347  Quhairthrow  he  may  be  suspect  judge  to 
thame.  1635  R.  N.  tr.  Camdftis  Hist.  Eliz.  i.  197  This 
sounded  not  very  pleasingly  in  the  Spaniard's  eares,  to 
whom  the  power  of  the  French  was  suspect.  1663  HEATH 
Flagellum  (1672)6  Stealing  the  young  Pidgeons, ..and  that 
so  publiquely,  that  he  became  dreadfully  suspect  to  all  the 
adjacent  Country. 

d.  Const.  0/"the  evil,  etc.  suspected. 

(71380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (iS3o)  2  Al  bis  nouelrie  of  ordris  is 
suspect  of  ypocrisie.  1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  cxxxvii,  The 
remanant . .  For  othens  gilt  ar  suspect  of  vntreuth.  1432 
Paston  Lett.  I.  32  Eny  persone.  .suspect  of  mysgovernance. 
1556  J.  HKVWOOD  Spider  ^  F.  x.  54  Ye  may  detaine  A  flie  : 
suspect  of  crime,  not  proued  plaine.  1591  SYLVESTER  Du 
Bartas  \.  iii.  317,  I  fear,  of  Envie  I  should  be  suspect. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  in,  iv.  vi,  If  Suspect  of  nothing  else, 
you  may  grow,  as  came  to  be  a  saying, '  Suspect  of  being  Sus 
pect  ! '     1912  W.  WARD  Life  Newman  I.  ii.  73  The  members 
of  the  party  were  suspect  of  Romanism, 
fe.   Const.?///.   Obs.  rare, 

1523  Ln.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  viii.  6  He  held  them  suspect 
to  be  ageynst  hym.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet,  (1580)  102  Many 
often  tymes  are  suspecte  to  speake  thynges  of  malice,  or 
for  hope  of  gaine. 

B.  sb.  I.  A  suspected  person  ;  one  suspected  of 
some  offence,  evil  intention,  or  the  like;  n,  suspi 
cious  character,  esp.  one  under  surveillance  as  such. 

1591  LAMBAKDE  Eiren.  \.  iii.  16  A  Constable  might  at  the 
common  lawe,  haue  bailed  a  suspect  of  felonie  by  Obliga 
tion.  1592  WARNER  Alb.  Eiig.  ix.  xlix.  (1612)  226  Recu 
sants  and  Suspects  of  note.  1602  LAMBARDK  Eiren.  \\.  vii. 
196  If  such  Suspect  shall  refuse  to  be  so  bound,  then  may 
such  Justice  send  such  Suspect  to  the  next  Gaole. 

1802  C.  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.,  Suspect,  a  term  adopted  by 
the  modern  French  to  signify  any  person  suspected  of  being 
;m  enemy,  or  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution. 
1838  SIR  J.  STEPHEN  Eccl.  Biogr.  (1849)  H»  21°  '  Relations 
of  peace  and  amity 'were  established  between  the  Inten- 
dant  and  the  suspects.  1852  GLADSTONE  Glean.  (1879)  IV. 
97  If  they  are  in  search  of  a  political  suspect,  and  conceive 
he  has  absconded.  1881  Daily  Tel.  18  June,  Arrested  as  a 
suspect  under  the  Coercion  Act.  1899  R.  P.  WATSON  Mem. 
131  Landing  here  I  was  treated  as  a  suspect. 

•f*2.  A  thing  regarded  with  suspicion.  Obs.  rare. 

1625  BACON  Ess.,  Innovations  (Ar'n,}  527  That  the  Nouelty, 
though  it  be  not  rejected,  yet  be  held  for  a  Suspect. 

Suspect  (szJspe  kt),  v.  Also  6  Sc.  -ek,  -eck, 
6-7  contr.  pa.  pple.  suspect,  [f.  L.  suspect-^  pa. 
ppl.  stem  of  stispiclre  to  look  up,  look  up  to, 
admire,  esteem,  (chiefly  in  pa.  pple.)  to  suspect, 
f.  su(b)-  (see  SUB-  ad  init.  and  24,  25)  +  spectre  to 
look,  cognate  with  Skr.  spag  to  see,  OHG.  spekSii 
(see  ESPY).] 

1.  trans.  To  imagine  something  evil,  wrong,  or 
undesirable  in  (a  person  or  thing)  on  slight  or  no 
evidence ;  to  believe  or  fancy  to  be  guilty  or 
faulty,  with  insufficient  proof  or  knowledge  ;  to 
have  suspicions  or  doubts  about,  be  suspicious  of. 

cisoo  Lancelot  1632  But  he  the  lug,  that  no  man  may 
susspek,  Euery  thing  ful  lustly  sal  correk.  1515  SAMPSON 
in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  I.  i.  16  As  they  heard  the  tenor 
of  the  breve,  one  of  them  with  a  quick  mind  suspected  the 
breve  in  three  places.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidanc's  Comm.  71 
ZwyngHusdred  bad  measure  suspecting  bothe  the  men  and 
the  place.  Ibid.  239  Bothe  Fraunce  &  Englande  leute 

§reat  force  of  men,  whiche  is  greatly  to  be  suspected.  1596 
HAKS.  Merck,  V.  i.  iii.  162  Whose  owne  hard  dealings 
teaches  them  suspect  The  thoughts  of  others.  1615  G. 
SANDYS  Trav.  53  The  disuniiie  of  the  professors  made 
many  to  suspect  the  profession.  1649  LOVELACE  Poems  38 
Souldiers  suspected  of  their  courage.  1691  RAY  Creation  i. 
(1692)  74,  I  suspect  all  those  Relations  concerning  Trees 
growing  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sea.  1776  Trialof  Nundocomar 
97  '2  Did  you  see  upon  the  face  of  the  bond  any  thing  to 
make  you  suspect  it?  1781  COWPER  Table-T.  141  To  be 
suspected,  thwarted,  and  withstood.  E'en  when  he  labours 
for  his  country's  good.  1858  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  III.  xiii. 
170  The  people  suspected  the  gentlemen,  the  gentlemen 
feared  the  people.  1879  '  E.  GARRETT'  House  by  Works  I. 
82  Jacob  gave  Paul  no  reason  to  suspect  the  effect  of  a 
wider  scope  of  life  and  happiness.  1897  *  G.  ALI.KN  Type- 
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writer  Girl  vi.  60  The  meat  and  bread  were  wholesome; 
but  I  suspected  their  cleanliness. 

fb.  Suspected  to  (a  person)  :  mistrusted  by  ;  = 
suspect  to,  SUSPECT  a.  c.   Obs. 

After  L.  sus/'ectus  with  the  dative. 

1570  BUCHANAN  Admon.  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  25  Not  suspectit  to 
ane  king  and  assurit  of  hisawin  estait.  1579  FENTON  Gnic- 
ciard.  (1618)  268  The  licentious  behauiour  of  the  Commons 
was  suspected  to  him.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xn.  165  He.. 
leaves  his  Race  Growing  into  a  Nation,  and  now  grown 
Suspected  to  a  sequent  King.  1692  DRYDEN  St.  Eure- 
tnont's  Ess.  212  A  Science  which  was  already  suspected  to 
me  appeared  too  vain  to  enclave  my  self  to  it  any  longer. 
1769  Jumna  Lett.  i.  (1788)  38  Behold. .the  administration 
of  justice  become,  .suspected  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 
1807  ROBINSON  Archsol.  Grseca  111.  ix.  240  To  the  more 
sagacious . .  the  answers  of  the  oracle  were  suspected, 
t  c.  Const,  clause  :  To  doubt  whether . . .  rare. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  $•  P.  337,  I  shrewdly  suspect 
whether  ever  this  were  the  Hecatompylos  of  Ortellius. 

2.  To  imagine  or  fancy  something,  esp.  some 
thing  wrong,  about  (a  person  or  thing)  with  slight 
or  no  proof:  with  various  const,  expressing  that 
which  is  so  imagined,     a.  const,  of,  \with,  *\for. 

1483-4  Act  i  Rick.  ///,  c.  3  (heading)  An  Act  for  bayl- 
yng  of  persons  suspected  of  Felony.  150*  Ace.  Ld,  High 
Treas.  Scot.  II.  348  Certane  personis  that  wer  suspeckit  of 
murthur.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  II'.  iv.  iv.  7, 1  rather  will  suspect 
the  Sunne  with  cold  Then  thee  with  wantonnes.  a  16*3  BUCK 
Rich.  Ill,,  i.  (1646)  4  Philippe  le  Grosse.  .suspected  him  for 
too  familiar  commerce  with  his  bed.  1641  PRYXNK  Anti 
pathic  i.  i.  29  Many  suspected  for  doing  it,  were  committed 
to  prison.  1727  SWIFT  Circumcis.  E.  Cwr/MVks.  1755  III. 
i.  165  Most  of  the  children  of  Israel  are  suspected  for  hold 
ing  the  same  doctrine.  1802  MARIA  EDCEWORTH  Moral  T. 
(1816)  I.  iii.  17  At  least  tell  me,  that  you  do  not  really  sus 
pect  me  of  any  hand  in  her  death.  1863  LYELL  Antiq.  Man 
iii.  36  Those  who  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  sagacity 
.  .of  Hekekyan  Bey  to  suspect  him  of  having  been  deceived. 
1897  WATTS-DUNTON  Ay  twin  \.  i,  I  half  began  to  suspect 
myself  of  secret  impulses  of  a  savage  kind. 

b.  with  obj.  and  compl.  (sometimes  introduced 
by  as  or  for},  and  in  corresp.  passive  use.     Now 
rare  or  Obs. 

1515  BARCLAY  Eg loges\\.  (1570)  Biijb/2  Thou  mayst  suspect 
and  trowe  Him  more  in  fauour..then  thou.  1593  SHAKS.  2 
Hen.  I'/,  in.  ii.  166  Than  you,  belike,  suspect  these  Noble 
men,  As  guilty  of  Duke  Humphrie'stirnelesse  death.  1594  — 
Rich,  ///,  i.  iii.  223  Thy  Friends  suspect  for  Traytors.  1611 
—  Wint.  T.  ii.  iii.  107  Least  she  suspect,  as  he  do's,  Her 
Children,  not  her  Husbands.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  337  Let 
us  not  then  suspect  our  happie  State  Left  so  imperfet  by 
the  Maker  wise.  1689  in  Acts  Parlt.  Scotl.  (1875)  XII. 
58/2  A  warrant  to  cite  such  as  are  suspect  guilty  to  compeir. 
1706  E.  WARD  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  72  One  would 
not  suspect  him  by  bis  Phiz,  fora  Politician.  1742  YOUNG 
Nt.  Th.  i.  418  At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool;  Knows 
it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan. 

c.  with  obj.  and  inf.,  and  in  corresp.  passive  use. 
1525  [see  SUSPECT  a,i\.    a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI 176 

Thecitezensof  thecitie. .  they  sore  suspected,  rather  tofauour 
tben  to  hate,  theerlesof  Marche,  &  Warwycke.  1604  SHAKS. 
Otn.v.i.  85,  I  do  suspect  this  Trash  To  be  a  party  in  this  In 
jury.  1647  FULLER  Good  Th.  in  Worse  T.  (1841)  120  His 
gracious  majesty  hath  been  suspected  to  be  popishly  inclined. 
1691  RAY  Creation  Pref.  (1692)  A  v,  By  Virtue  of  my  Func 
tion,  I  suspect  my  self  to  be  obliged  to  Write  something  in 
Divinity.  1798  FERRIAR  llfastr.Sttrtut*kc.6&  Who  would 
suspect  this  heroic  strain  to  be  a  plagiarism?  187*  GKO. 
ELIOT  Middletn.  Ixxi,  He  believed  that  Lydgate  suspected 
his  orders  to  have  been  intentionally  disobeyed.  1899  All- 
butt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  486  (TheyJ  have  recorded  cases  of 
hxmatemesis  suspected  to  own  a  similar  cause. 

t  d.  with  obj.  and   clause  introduced  by  that 
(cf.  3  b).  Obs.  rare. 

1551  T.  WILSON  Logic  (1580)  47  We  suspect  suche  a  one 
that  he  is  not  altogether  cleare.  1594  SHAKS.  Rick.  ///, 
in.  vii.  89  Sorry  I  am,  my  Noble  Cousin  should  Suspect  me, 
that  I  meane  no  good  to  him. 

3.  To  imagine  or  fancy  (something)  to  be  poss 
ible  or  likely ;  to   have  a  faint  notion  or  inkling 
of;  to  surmise,     a.  w.jth  simple  object. 

c  1550  LLOYD  Treas.  IfealthT'^  Geue  the  same  vnto  the 
pacient  to  drinke  in  the  houre  suspect  id  of  the  feuers  approch- 
ing.  1563  FOXK  A.  tf-  M,  1714/2  Much  suspected  by  mee, 
Nothing  proued  can  be.  Quod  Elizabeth  the  prisoner.  6-1590 
GREENE  f"r.  Bacon  ii.  13  We  hear,  that  long  we  haue  sus 
pect,  That  thou  art  read  in  Magicks  mysterie.  1615  BACON 
£ss.t  Suspicion  (Arb.)  528  There  is  Nothing  makes  a  Man 
Suspect  much,  more  then  to  Know  little.  1646  SIR  T. 
BROWSE  Pseud.  Ep.  \.  iii.  n  If  all  be  true  that  is  suspected, 
or  halfe  what  is  related,  there  have  not  wanted,  many 
strange  deceptions.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Rcb.  \.  §  23 
They  had  thought  of  an  expedient.. and  that  it  should  be 
Executed  before  it  should  be  Suspected.  1777  I'UKKE  Corr. 
(1844)  \\.  147  You  do  not.  .suspect  half  enough  the  villanyof 
others.  18*7  SCOTT  Chron.  Canongate\vt  Whether  the.  .old 
woman  did,  or  did  not,  suspect  the  identity  of  her  guest  with 
[etc.].  1862  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xn.  iii.  (1872)  IV.  145  Who 
dared  suspect  our  King's  indifference  to  Protestantism? 
1879  HARLAN  Eyesight  ii.  17  This  is  the  first  symptom  looked 
for  when  opium  poisoning  is  suspected. 

b.  with  obj.  clause ;  also  parenthetically,  with 
as  or  so,  or  ellipt. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  xii.  TOO  Pontius  his  spne  suspekit  that 
his  father  dottit  in  folie  throcht  his  grit  aige.  1638  J  UNI  us 
Paint.  Ancients  182  Suspecting  that  there  was  some  un- 
knowne  vertue  in  that  picture,  he  called  it  backe.  1654-66 
KARL  ORRERY  Part/ten.  (1676)  495  He  read  something  in 
my  Face  which  made  him.  .suspect  who  I  was.  1687  A. 
LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot's  Trav.  \.  77  They  have  strangled 
..Sultan  Osman,  because  (as  they  suspected)  he  had  a 
mind  to  rid  himself  of  them.  1788  M.  CUTLER  in  Life^ 
etc.  (1888)  I.  415,  I. .suspected  it  was  too  late  for  any  kind 
of  medicine  to  produce  any  valuable  effect.  1815  SCOTT 


SUSPECTEDNESS. 

Guy  M.  1,  I  believe  I  may  have  some  wrongs  to  repair  to- 

!    wards  you — I   have  often  suspected    so.     1849   MACAI  LAV 

1    Hist.  En*,  viii.  II.  348  note^   The  late  Alc.xander  Kuo'x.. 

1    learned,  1   suspect,   much  of  his  theological   system   from 

F    Fowler's  writings.     1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  Xeighb. 

'    xxxiii.  (1878)  558,  I  did  not  even  suspect  how  ill  she  would 

be.     1871   BLACKIE  Four  Phases  Morals  i.  82  The  young 

Examinee  is  pleasantly  surprised  at  finding  that  he  knows 

more  than  he  suspected. 

4.  absol.  (from  i  or  3)  or  intr.  To  imagine  some 
thing,  esp.  some  evil,  as  possible  or  likely  ;  to  have 
or  feel  suspicion. 

159*  SHAKS.  Ven.  $  Ad.  1153  It  shall  suspect  where  is  no 
cause  of  feare,  It  shall  not  feare  where  it  should  most  mis 
trust.     1604  —  Oth.  in.  iii.  170  Oh,  what  damned  minutes 
tels  he  ore,  Who  dotes,  yet  doubts:  Suspects,  yet  soundly 
loues?  1691  NOBR18/VdC/.Z>ur.  55  It  will  then  be  as  lawful 
forme  to  Suspect  as  to  Judge  more  absolutely,  1819  SHELLEY 
,     CeHCiV.ii.43  Some.. slave..,  bade  to  answer,  not  as  he  be 
lieves,  But  as  those  may  suspect  or  do  desire  Whose  questions 
thence  suggest  their  own  reply.     1849  JAMF.S  Woodman  ix, 
lola  was  too  young  and  simple  to  suspect  or  to  doubt. 
t  5.  trans,  \\ithreferencetoafuturepossibility: 
To  expect ;  esp.  to  expect  with  dread  or  apprelien- 
]    sion.     (With  simple  obj.  or  obj.  cl. ;   rarely  with 
inf.)   Obs.  or  merged  in  3. 

1509  HAWES  Past.  P/tas.xxxm.  (Percy  Soc.)  162,  I  dyde 
suspecte  That  the  great  gyaunte  unto  me  wolde  hast.  1650 
FULLER  PisgaJt  in.  vi.  330  When  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
was  suspected  from  Kezin  king  of  Syria  and  Pekah  king  of 
Israel.  1660  —  Mixt  Contempt.  (1841)  257  The  innocent 
child  whose  precipice  they  suspected.  1787  William  of 
Normandy  I.  131  He  rather  suspected  to  receive  a  reward 
for  his  pretended  fidelity.  '794  PALEY  Evid.  in.  iv.  (1817) 
300  One  might  have  suspected,  that  at  least  all  those  who 
stood  by  the  sepulchre  when  Lazarus  was  raised,  would  have 
believed  in  Jesus. 

f  6.  To  regard,  take  note  of,  care  for ;  to  respect. 

1590  GREENE  Nerer  too  lute  (1600)  70  Tush  the  Lord  re- 

gardeth  not  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  suspecteih  the  misdeeds 

of  men.     1605  TIMME  Qiiersit.  i.  ii.  8  They  were.,  continued 

in  theyr  being  by  that  diuine  power,  perpetually  rnaintain- 

1    ing  and  suspecting  them.     1649  DAVENANT  Loz>e  $  Hon.  v. 

iii.  22  It  shall  be  openly  perform'd,  to  shew  I  not  suspect 

men's  censure  or  dislike.     1656  North's  Plutarch  927  (hfa- 

minondas)  Not  suspecting  \edd.  1612,  1631  respecting]  the 

dignity  of  an  Ambassador,  nor  of  his  Country. 

1 7.  With  inf.  To  think  in  the  least,  have  any 
idea  of  (doing  something).  Obs.  rare~l. 

1628  GAULE  Pract.  The.  (1629)  179  Farre  be  it  from  vs, 
wee  should  once  suspect  to  chide  him. 
Hence  Suspe'cting  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 
1691  NORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  54  Not  that  we  think  Suspect 
ing  to  be  in  itself  unlawful.    1732  SWIFT  Advant.  by  Repeal 
ing  Test  p  24  If  I  had  not  known  it  already  to  have  gotten 
ground  in  many  suspecting  heads. 

Suspect  able  (szJspe'ktab'l),  a.  Also  8  erron. 
-ible.  [f.  prec.  +  -ABLE.]  That  may  or  should  be 
suspected  ;  open  to  suspicion. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  V.  Iviii.  363  Evermore  is  parade 

and  obsequiousness  suspectable.    a  1761  Ibid.  (1768)  III. 

Ixii.  318   As   poverty  is  generally  suspectible,  the  Widow 

must   be   got    handsomely  aforehand.      1802-12    BENTHAM 

Ration.  *}udic.  Evid.  (1827)  V.  730  Infirm  and  suspectable 

1    evidence.     1859  W.  ANDERSON  Disc.  Sen  n.  (1860)  198  You 

I     ..might   show  yourself,  .of  suspectable   profession,   if  you 

were  complaisant.     1887  Yorksh.  Post  23  Feb.  5/7  It  is  only 

in  this  direction  that  Europe  is  suspectable. 

Suspe'Ctant,  #.  Her*  [ad.  L.  suspectantem > 
-ans,  pr.  pple.  of  suspectare,  f.  sitspect- :  see  Sua 
PECT  v.  and  -ANT.]  (See  quot.) 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  n.  vii.  144/1  Suspectant,  Spectant, 
looking  upwards,  the  Nose  Kendwise. 

Suspe  cted,  ///.  a.    [f.  SUSPECT  v.  +  -ED  *.] 

1.  That  one  suspects  of  something  evil  or  wrong ; 
1    regarded  with  suspicion ;  imagined  guilty  or  faulty ; 

suspect. 

1559  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  (1709)  I.  App.  xi.  35  If  any.. 
disagreed  from  his  forefathers,  he  is.. to  be  judged  sus 
pected.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sieidane's  Comm.  150  That  all 
thynges  myght  be  decided  by  mete  and  no  suspected  per. 
•  sones.  1562  TURNER  Herbal  \\.  51  Noble  men.. that  are 
bydden  to  dynner  of  theyr  enemies  or  suspected  frendes. 
1563  HYLL  Art  Garden.  (1593)  138  By  eating  of  Garlike,  a 
man  may  the  safelier  goe  into  a  suspected  aire,  and  by 
stinking  places.  1610  HEYWOOD  Gold,  Age  \\.  i,  The  Iron 
bar'd  dores  and  the  suspected  vaults,  The  Barricadoed  gates. 
1615  M  ANWOOD  Laives  Forest  xxiv.  §  5.  241  All  others  found 
in  the  Forest  searching  and  going  after  a  suspected  maner. 
i66a  STILLINGFL.  Orif.  Saerx  \.  iv.  §  i  Their  eldest  Histo 
rians  are  of  suspected  credit  even  among  themselves,  a  1700 
EVELYN  Diary  16  July  1649,  To.  .walke.  .with  our  guns 
ready  in  all  suspected  places.  1794  VANCOUVER  Agric. 
Cambr.  125,  I  became  here  a  suspected  person,  and  could 
obtain  no  information  whatever.  1826  G.  J.  BELL  Comm. 
Laws  Scot.  (ed.  5)  I.  553  She  must  have. .a  bill  of  health 
when  she  sails  from  a  suspected  port.  1835  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Kng.  xviii.  IV.  234  Whether  the  danger  of  trusting  the  sus 
pected  persons  or  the  danger  of  removing  them  were  the 
greater.  1861  Chambers  hncycl,  II.  95/1  A  suspected  bill 
[of  health],  commonly  called  a  touched  patent  or  bill,  im 
ports  that  there  were  rumours  of  an  infectious  disorder. 
1914  Times  30  Dec.  10/1  The  search  and  detention  of  sus 
pected  ships. 

2.  That  one  suspects  to  exist,  or  to  be  such; 
imagined  possible  or  likely. 

1706  STANHOPE  Paraphr.  III.  495  Defamation  does  not 
use  to  stop  at  manifest,  no,  nor  at  suspected  Vice.      1831 
SCOTT  Ct.  Rob.  xxvii,  In  the  character  of  a  more  than  sus 
pected  traitor.     1904  Verney  Mem.   II.  n   Sir  Ralph  was 
,    suddenly  arrested,.. by  the  Lord  Protector's  soldiers,  as  a 
I    suspected  Royalist. 

Hence  Suspe-ctedly  adv.,  so  as  to  be  suspected; 
Suspe'ctedness,  state  of  being  suspected. 


STJSPECTER, 


.-.'55 


SUSPEND. 


1609  [see  SUSPECTLY,  quot.  a  1577],  1656  Attif.  Hand- 
som.  93  Those,  who. .have. .either  undiscernibly..or  sus- 
pectedly..or  declaredly. .used  such  additaments.  1658  J. 
ROBINSON  Stan?  96  Some  of  Hipocrates  Aphorisms,  .by 
losing  their  lustre,  contract  a  suspectednesse.  1664  H. 
MORE  Myst.  I  nig.  311  A  many  P^eudo-Cabba  lists  have 
brought  the  very  name  of  Cabbala  into  a  suspected  ness. 

Suspecter  (sospe'ktai).  [f.  SUSPECT  v.  +  -EK  1.] 
One  who  suspects;  =  SUSPECTOH. 

a.  1625  FLETCHER  Hum,  Intent,  iv.  viii,  A  base  suspecter  of 
a  virgins  honour.  1662  H.  MORE  Fhilos.  Writ.  Pref.  Gen. 
§  10  The  jealous  Suspecters  or  Opposers  of  new  Truths. 
1895  F.  T.  ELWORTHY  Ei'il  Eye  436  The  coumcrcharm  is 
worked  by  the  suspecter^  turning  the  largest  coal  upside 
down. 

Suspectful  (swspe'ktful),  a.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 
[f.  SUSPECT  sl>.1  +  -FIT,.] 

f  1.  Having  regard  or  respect  for  something ; 
mindful  of.  Obs.  rare*1. 

1570  FOXE  A.  <y  -V.  (ed.  2)  I.  159/2  He  willeth  him.. to 
be  soIHcitous  for  his  soule,  and  suspectfull  of  the  houre  of 
bis  death. 

2.  Full  of  suspicion;  inclined  to  suspect;  nsis- 
trustful ;  =  SUSPICIOUS  2. 

(11586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  \\.  (1912)  317  In  whom  the  innate 
nieanes  will  bring  forth  ravenous  covetousnes,  and  the  new- 
nes  of  his  estate,  suspectfull  cruelty,  "jn  Second  Maidens 
Trag.  i.  i,  Thei'd  lyu'de  suspectfull  still,  warnde  by  their 
feares.  1640  HUWKLL  Dodonas  Gr.  21  Alwaies  emulous 
and  suspectfull  of  her.  1644  MILTON  Areop.  (Arb.)  59  To 
Include  the  whole  Nation,  .under  such  a  diffident  and  sus- 
pec t full  prohibition.  i68a  OTWAY  Venice  Presented  in.  ii, 
Our  good  Fortune  Has. .  Strengthened  thefearful'st,  charm'd 
the  most  suspect  ful.  1856  LKVER  Martins  ofCro*  Jlf.  xiv, 
The  most  suspect ful,  unimpulsive,  and  ungenerously-dis 
posed  of  all  natures. 

f  3.  Exciting  or  deserving  suspicion ;  =  SUSPI- 
CTOKS  i.  Obs.  rare. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  i.  xxiii.  (1632)  59  Spare  no  powder, 
which  would  serve  as  a  gratification  toward  these  suspect- 
full  troupes.  1641  MILTON  Reform,  i.  Wks.  1851  III.  30 
The  dangerous  and  suspectfull  translations  of  the  Apostat 
Aquila,  164*  HOWELL  For.  Trav.  (Arb.)  47  Nothing  could 
make  France  more  suspectfull  to  England  than  the  addition 
of  those  Countreyes. 

Hence  Snspe  ctfiilness,  proneness  to  suspicion. 

1872  I. EVER  Ld.  Kilgobbin  v.  (1875)  37  The  half-suspect- 
fulness  of  one  not  fully  assured  of  what  he  was  listening  to. 

Suspectible  :  see  SUSPECTABLE. 

t  Suspe'Ction.  Obs.  Also  4  suspectioun, 
-eccioun,  4-5  -eccyon,  5-6  -eccion,  -ectyon, 
6  Sc.  -ectione.  [a.  OF.  s(o}uspection,  ad.  L.  sus- 
pectiO)  -onem,  in  med.L.  suspicion,  f.  suspect-,  sus- 
picfre  to  SUSPECT  :  see  -TION  ]  =  SUSPICION. 

13..  Coer  de  L.  965,  I  took  hem,  thorwe  suspeccyon,.  .to 
my  prisoun.  (11340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxx.  9  To.  haf  ill 
susspeccioun  of  a  trew  frend.  ^1374  CHAUCER  Boeth,  \.  pr. 
iv.  (1868)  20  My  wijf  and  be  compaignie  of  myn  hpneste 
frendis,  • -defenden  me  of  al  suspeccioun  [v,r.  suspecionj  of 
syche  blame.  1:1430  I'ilgr.  Lyf  Ulanhode  \,  Ivi.  (i86q)  34 
Ther  mihte  begret  suspeccion  that  in  sum.  .cornerethe  nlthe 
were  heled  or  heped.  1487  Act  3  Hen.  F//,  c.  3  Prisoners 
and  persones  arrested  for  light  suspeccion  of  felony,  c  1489 
CAXTON  Sonnes  ofAymon  vi.  148  Yf  ye  have  ony  suspect  yon 
vpon  me.  1509  HAWKS  fast.  Pleas,  xxxv.  (Percy  Soc.)  180 
To  cause  a  lady  to  have  suspectton  Unto  her  true  lover.  1553 
T.  WILSON  Rket.  50  They  make  wise  men  ever  after  to 
have  them  in  suspection.  1555  EDRN  Decades  (Arb.)  117 
That  yowe  maye..T>ee  owte  of  all  suspection  that  yowe 
shal  not  bee  deceaued.  1588  PARKE  tr.  Mcndoza's  Hist. 
China  219  Although  they  are  without  suspection  of  enimies. 
1631  CHAPMAN  Caesar  fy  Pom^ey  u.  i.  D  iv,  Suspected?  what 
suspection  should  feare  a  friend  ?  17*8  KARL  OF  AILESBURY 
.Iff///.  (1890)  648  Prosecutions  and  suspections  m  relation  to 
great  malversations  he  was  charged  with. 

t  Suspe  ctious,  a.  Obs.    [a.  OF.  suspedicux •, 

f.  sitspfction  :  see  prec.  and  -ious.]    =  SUSPICIOUS. 

14..  Chaucer's  Clerk's  T.  540  (Corpus  MS.*,  Suspeccious 
[other  HfSS.  SuspeciousJ  was  J?e  defame  of  bis  man.  1423 
YONCE  tr.  Seer.  Seer.  lix.  235  Who-so  hath  the  Paas  Hull 
and  Swyfte,  he  is  suspeccious,  of  euyl  will.  1477  EARL 
KIVKRS  (Caxton)  Dictes  57  He  that  trustcth  in  this  worlde 
is  receiued,  &  he  that  is  suspectious  is  in  gretc  sorowe. 
15*1  in  Kllis  Orif.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  I.  284  Vc  shall  shew  unto 
her  Grace,  the  keping  that  the  King  her  son  is  in  is  right 
susspcctious.  a  1558  in  J.  R.  Boyle  Hedon  (1875)  App.  95 
That  no  man  harbor  within  his  house  anye  wavering  or 
suspeccyous  persone. 

Hence  f  Stispe'ctiousness.  rare—1. 

1515  Ln.  I'JKHM-.HS  Frdss.  II.  clxvii.  187  Se  you  any  sus* 
pectiousnes  in  this  mater? 

t  Suspe  ctless,  a.    Obs.    [f.  SUSPECT  j£.i  + 

-I.ESS.J 

1.  Having  no  suspicion  ;  unsuspecting. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Barias  i.  ii.  1255  The  Wolf  and  Lamb, 
Lions  and  Bucks  do  row  Vpon  the  Waters,  side  by  side, 
suspecilessc.  1615  T.  ADAMS  White  Dej'il  6  Judas'  traine 
soone  tooke  fire  in  the  suspectles*  disciples.  1638  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Trat*.  (ed.  2)  71  Such  time  poore  Abdul  Fauel 
(maptCtlMM  of  any  villany)  passes  by,  Kadgee  falls  upon 
him.  a  1756  (1.  WEST  Abuse  Trai>.  vii.  The  youthful  heart, 
Exposed  suspectless  to  the  traytor's  wile. 

2.  Not  liable  to  suspicion  ;  unsuspected. 

1606  SYLVESTER  Du  Bur  las  n.  iv.  Trophies  505  His  son 
the  Prince. .warns  the  Jessean  by  su^pect-lessc  signes  1608 
MIDDLETON  Fh>€  Gallants  i.  ii,  It  keeps  my  state  suspect- 
less  and  unknown.  1637  HF.YWOOD  fleas.  Dint.  Wks.  1874 
VI.  372  This  shape  may  prove  suspectlesse,  and  the  fittest 
To  cloud  a  godhead  in. 

Hence  t  Sutpe  ctlessly  a</r.,  unsuspectingly. 

1599  LINCHE  Fount.  Anc.  Fiction  Oj,  The  suspectlesly 
inchaunted  sea-trauellers  are  infinitely  beguiled. 


t  SuspC'Ctly,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SUSPECT  a. 
+  -LY  2.  Cf.  OF.  suspect ement^\  In  a  way  open  to 
suspicion;  suspiciously.  So  Suspe'ctness  (rare~l)t 
the  state  of  being  suspected. 

1423  HOCCLEVE  Compt.  292  Neythar  still  nor  lowde  knew 
i  they  fne  do  suspectly.  1477  Con.  Lcet  Bk.  420  Yf  eny  per-  ' 

sone  hereaftur  resorte  vnto  this  Cite  suspectly.    ^11577  SIR 

;    T.  SMITH  Comtnw.  Eng.  11.  xxii.  (1584)  74  Any  that  liueth 

!    idle  and  suspectly  [so  ed.  1589  ;  ed.  1609  suspectedly].    1898 

\    A.  F.  LEACH  Severity  Act  Bk.  (Surtees)  I.  p.  Ixxv,  J.  Binder 

had  been  in  the  usual  state  of  suspect ne>s  with  the  ladies. 

Suspector  (^spe-ktai).  [agent-n.  in  L.  form 
!  f.  SUSPECT  -v. :  see  -OR.]  One  who  suspects. 

1804  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  .AY--.  II.  269  The  spy  and  sus- 
pector  of  his  conduct.     1845-6  DE  QUINCEY  Ciiftllans  Lit. 
,    Portraits  Wks.  1859  XII.  293  He  was  a  general  disliker  and 
a  general  suspect  or. 

t  Suspe'CtuOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  sus- 
:  pectus  (w-stcm)  SUSPECT  sb.l*  +  -GUS.  Ci.  rare  OF. 
;  suspecti4eux.~\  =  SUSPICIOUS  2. 

1657  Goedlie  Hist.  Lucres  <*r  Ettr.  F  vj,  I  thynke  as  our 
|  Cytezens  be  su-^pectuous  and  full  of  conjectoures. 

Suspence,  obs.  form  of  SUSPENSE. 

Suspend  (s^spe-nd),  v.     Also  3  sos-;  5  pa.  t.    \ 
and  pple.  suspense,  pa.  t.  suspent,  5-6  (9  in    . 
sense  loa)  pa.  pple.  suspent.     [a.  OF.  sus-,  sos- 
pendre  or  ad.  its  source  L.  suspenders  (whence  also 
Pr.  snspendrc,  It.  sospendere,  Sp.,  Pg.  suspender),    > 
f.  sus-,  SUB-  ad  init.  and  25  +pcnd-  to  hang.] 

I.  1.  trans.  To  debar,  usually  for  a  time,  from 
the  exercise  of  a  function  or  enjoyment  of  a  privi 
lege;  esp.  to  deprive  (temporarily)  of  one's  office. 
Con st. /row,  "\of. 

c  1290  Beket  1713  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  155  pe  pope  him  sende 
lettres . .  |>at  he  scholde. .  suspendi  l>e  bischopes  bat  swucli 
on-ri3tduden  ^ere.  c  1380  \\'YCLIF  H'ks.  (loSo)  79  pei  wolen 
suspenden  pore  piestis  fro  masse  &  prechynge  &  alle  goddis 
seruyce.  1387  TREVISA  Higiien  (Rolls)  VII.  5  pis  Odo  su:>. 
pendede  kyng  Edwynusof  Cristendom  [HIGDEN  a  Chris- 
tianitate  su5&cndit\  for  he  was  to  fervent  in  leccherie.  ' 
c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  460  A  bisshopp  bat  suspent  a  cer- 
tan  preste  in  his  dioces . .  bis  is  be  bi>shopp  ^at  tuke  fro  vs 
our  preste  &  suspend  hym.  c  1450  Mirk's  Ftslial  236  He 
suspendyt  horn  of  hor  pouer  ^at  f>ay  haddyn  in  Cristys 
creatures.  1534  tr.  Cons  tit,  Otho  in  Lyndewode  Consiit,  1 14 
That  they  be  suspended  both  from  offyce  and  also  bencfyce. 
1586-7  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  IV.  143  His  Hienes  and 
the  said  is  Lord  is  bessu^pendit.  .the  saidis  Maisteris  Halcan- 
quell  and  Williame  Watsoun  of  all  . .  pre idling  of  the 
Worde.  a  i6a8  PRESTON  Saints  Daily  Exerc.  (1629}  128 
They  are  suspended  from  receiving  the  benefit  by  it.  1687 
WOOD  Life  31  May  (O.H.S.)  III.  221  The  vice-chancellor 
of  Cambridge  suspended  this  month  for  not  admitting 
father  Francis  M.A.  1693  Ibid.  12  Oct.  432  The  society  ', 
suspended  him  of  his  vote.  1699  Lui "THV.I.I.  Brief  K  el.  (1857) 
IV.  535  Captain  Kirk.. is  suspended  his  commission  in  the 
earl  of  Oxfords  regiment.  1743-4  in  toth  Rep.  Hist,  JfSS. 
Comm.  App.  i.  212, 1  do  hereby  suspend  you  from  all  further 
Authority  in  His  Maj*7'*  Fleet,  till  His  Majty'*  Pleasure 
shall  be  known.  1877  FROUDE  Short  Stud.  (1883)  IV.  i.  ix. 
96  The  king  had  been  obliged  to  suspend  the  sheriffs  m  ; 
several  counties.  1881  GLADSTONE  Sf.  in  Ho.  Comm.  3 
Feb.,  It  becomes  my  duty  to  make  a  Motion  for  the  suspen 
sion  of  the  following  Members...  I  have  to  move  that  they 
be  severally  suspended  from  the  service  of  the  House  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day's  Sitting. 

reft,  cijfto  WVCLIF  Set.  Wks.  III.  362  }if  bei  wolden  sus 
pende  hemsilf  fro  alle  ^ingis  but  Goddis  lawe. 

t  b.  To  debar  temporarily  from  participation  in 
something,  presence  in  a  place,  etc.  Obs. 

£-1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (verse)  1258  Sche  salbe  suspend  fro 
j    be  kirk,  Fro  mete,  &  fro  al  company,    c  1450  LVDG.  &  BURGH 
Setrees  2240  Yif  he  thus  offende,  Ouie  of  thy  presence  hym 
i    vttirly  suspende. 

2.  To  put  a  stop  to,  usually  for  a  time ;  esp.  to 
bring  to  a  (temporary)  stop ;  to  intermit  the  use 
or  exercise  of,  put  in  abeyance.  Chiefly  \n  passive 
without  implication  of  a  definite  agent. 

To  suspend  payment :  to  cease  paying  debts  or  claims  on 
account  of  financial  inability;  to  become  insolvent. 

c  1290  Beket  856  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  131  po  seide  \>c  bischop  of 
wyncneslre :  '  sire  gilbert,  beo  stille  !    We  sospendiez  swuch 
conseil,  for  it  nts  nou^t  wurth  a  tille.     c  1380  WYCLIF  Set.     \ 
Wks.  III.  356  Prove  he  his  power  hi  ^>is  lesse,  and  suspende    ' 
assoilingof  nioneie.  1529  MORE  Sttppl.  cf  Soulys  Wks.  326/1     ' 
Though  he  suffer  his  mercy  to  be  commonly  suspended  and 
tempered  with  the  balauncc  of  his  iu^iice.    1540  Act  32  Hen. 
y///,  c.  48  5  i  The  same  rent  is  by  longe  tymes  shalbe  sus. 
pendid  and  not  due  to  l>e  paid.     1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidant's 
Comm.  165  The  Kmperour  doeth  suspende  all  suites  and    i 
actions  in  the  lawe  commenced  againste  the  Prptestauntes. 
1564  Keg.  Fri-cy  Council  Scot.  I.  287  The  Lordis  of  Secreit 
Counsall   suspendis   the  said  Robert  Lord  SempilHs  com- 
missioun  abonewrittin.    1602  WAKSKR  Alb.  Eng.  Kpit.  (1612) 
355  The  Gouernment  of  the  naturall  Brittish  Kings.. was 
lor  many  yeeres  suspended.    1654  HKAMHALL  Just  I  'ind.  ii.    j 
(1661)    16    Kxternal  actual  communion  may  sometimes  be 
suspended . .  by  the  just  censures  of  the  Church.    1707  Curios. 
Hush,  ff  Gara.  259  The  Course  of  the  nourishing  juice  being 
suspended  and  turn'd  aside.     1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No. 
187  P  5  By  dividing  his  time  between  the  chace  and  fishery, 
(he]  suspended  the  miseries  of  absence  and  suspicion.     1761 
HUME  Hist.  Eng.  I.  viii.  178  The  king.. suspended  the  pay 
ment  of  Peter's  pence.     1777  PRIHSTLKY  Matter  ff  Sp.  (1783) 
I.  v.  56  All  power  of  thinking  is  suspended  during  a  swoon. 
1856  SIR  B.  BKODIE  Psychol.  Inq.  \.  iv.  138  We  may  by  a 
powerful  effort  suspend  the  action  of  the  respiratory  muscles    , 
during  a  limited  time.     1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  l.  xxvii.  217  A 
motion  which  seems  not  to  be  suspended  even  in  the  depth 
of  winter.    1863  H.  Cox  fnsttt.  \\.  xi.  575  The  end  of  a  Prize 
Court  is,— to  suspend  the  properly  which  is  the  subject  of 
prize,  till  condemnation.     1883  Manch.  Exam.  29  Oct.  5/4     i 
The  firm  had  to  suspend  payment,  not  from  any  fault  of  their 
own,  but  from  their  connection  with  another  firm.    1885  L>tiv 


Times  LXXX.  111/1  The  right  of  the  railway  company  to 
suspend  the  ordinary  service  of.  trains  on  occasions  of.  .ex 
ceptional  pressure.  1902  W.  W.  JACOBS  At  Sun-wick  Port  \, 
5  M  y  [master's]  certificate  has  been  suspended  for  six  mouths. 

b.  To  stop  or  check  the  action  or  movement  of 
(something)  temporarily  ;  to  hold  in  suspense;  fto 
hold  backjfrvwi. 

c  1450  Godstow  Reg.  94  All  other  every  dayes  hit  shold  be 
lawful  to  syng  j  masse  wiih  a  lowe  voyce,  and  the  belle 
suspended.  1565  Reg.  Privy  Council  ^cot.  I.  413  Thair 
Hienessis  is  contentit.  .to  suspend  thair  handis  fra  all  s^ev- 
ing.  1569  UNDKRUOWN  Ovid's  Invcct.  Ibis  Fiiij,  A.s  sone  as 
he  sawe  his  chylde  lye  before  him,  he  draue  on  the  one  syde, 
and  suspended  hys  plough,  and  so  passed  without  harme  to 
the  chylde.  1643  MILTON  Divorce  vii.  Wks.  1851  IV.  36 
Nothing  more  then  disturbance  of  mind  suspends  us  from 
approaching  God.  1710  SHAFT  MSB.  Charac.  (1737)  I.  n.  ii. 
257  The  Sublime  can  no  way..  bear  to  be  suspended  in  its 
impetuous  Course,  c  1750  COI.I.INS  On  Distant  View  Rich 
mond  Ch.  iv,  Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore.  .And 
oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar  To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest  ! 
1753  A.  MURPHY  Cray's  Inn  Jrnl.  No.  33  Both  their  Sensa 
tions  being  too  big  for  Utterance,  their  Tongues  were  sus 
pended.  1836  LANDOR  Pericles  <y  Asjtasia  Wks.  1846  II. 
373  There  is  a  gloom  in  deep  love  as  in  deep  water.  There 
is  a  silence  in  it  which  suspends  the  foot. 

•\  C.  spec.  To  put  a  slop  to  or  interdict  the  use 
of  (a  place  of  worship),  esp.  temporarily  ;  hence, 
to  profane.  Obs. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  69  pei  wolen  sufTre..a  chirche 
or  a  chirche  geide  suspend  id  &  no  masse  seyd  ber-inne, 
a  1500  Bale's  Chron.  in  Six  Town  Chron.  (1911)  120  The 
first  day  of  July  powleb  chirch  was  suspent  and  the  v  day 
folowyng  halowed  ageyn.  1535  COVKHDALE  2  A'  ings  xxiii. 
8  He.  .suspended  ye  hye  places,  where  the  prestes  brent  in 
cense.  —  •  Acts  xxiv.  b  We  liaue  founde  this  man.  a  sterer 
vp  of  sedicion.  .&  hath  taken  in  hande  also  to  suspende  tiie 
temple.  1548  L'DALI.  Erastti.  I'ar.  Acts  y..  38  b,  Hytherto 
neuer  eate  1  anye  nieate  thai  was  suspended,  or  vncleane 
[orig.  quicjiiid  proftinum  ant  impitnan}.  1560  ]>AUS  tr. 
Sletdane's  Comm.  294  His  chaplaines  before  they  wold  saye 
any  serulce  in  their  churches,,  .hallowed  them  agame..a-. 
suspended  and  polluted  with  LuUieranisme,  1561  \\\Maitl. 
Club  Misc.  III.  270  Ye  Lady  College  Kyrk.  .  is  decernit  and 
suspendit  ane  prophane  haws. 

f  d.  gen.  To  put  a  stop  to  the  use  of,  interdict  ; 
to  abrogate.  Ohs. 

1488  in  Archa£olfgia  XLV.  115,  viij  Pillowes  of  dyver*. 
coloures,  besides  other  that  beth  suspent  M:  dampned  for 
bad,  as  appereth  in  the  parcellis  of  the  suspent  wares,  c  1550 
HOLLAND  Crt.  I'cnus  in.  369  The  law  positiue,  It  did  sus 
pend,  and  haldis  as  detet,tine. 

e.  To  cause  (a  law  or  the  like)   to   be  for   the 
time  no  longer  in  force;  to  abrogate  or  make  in 
operative  temporarily. 

1535-6  A'ct  27  Hen.  k'llf,  c.  10  §  8  Provided  also  that  this 
preset!  tacie.  .be.  .[not]  taken  to  ex  tincte  release  discharge  or 
suspende  any  Statute  [etc.],  1560  DAI'S  tr.  Sleidtine*5  Com  tit. 
183  The  decree  of  Auspurge.  .he  suspendeth.  1766  BLACK- 
STONE  Comm.  n.  xviii.  273  The  statutes  of  mortmain  were 
suspended  for  twenty  years  by  the  statute  i  &  2  P.  &  M.  c.  8. 
1787  Constit.  U.  S.  l.  §  9  The  privilege  uf  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when,  .the  public  safety 
may  require  it.  1842  MACAL'LAV  Ess  ,  t-redk.  Gt.  (1877)  700 
The  authority  of  laws  and  magistrates  had  been  suspended, 
1879  t  ROUDK  Caesar  -v.  43  In  great  danger  it  was  ihe  Senate's 
business  to  suspend  the  constitution. 

f.  Of  an  event,  condition,  etc.  :  To  bring  about 
or  entail  the  temporary  cessation  of. 

1419  26  Pol.  Poems  71  Encresyng  of  temperalte  Suspende 
spiritualte.  1684  Contempl.  St.  ^lan  n.  iv.  (1699)  159  There 
is  no  Joy..  which  can  suspend  the  Grief  we  suffer  from  a 
Finger  that  is  sawing  off.  1695  BLACK  MORE  Pr.  Arth.  m. 
587  Wonder  almost  suspends  their  Happiness.  1793  HEPDOES 
.Math.  Evid.  p.  xiii,  Pregnancy  suspends  consumption.  1805 
Med.  Jntl.  XIV.  142  When  the  small-pox  appeared  first,  it 
did  not  suspend  the  measles.  1849  MACALLAY///I/.  Eng.  ii. 
I.  247  The  agitation,  which  had  been  suspended  by  the  late 
changes,  .speedily  became  more  violent  than  ever.  1901 
Electr.  fiev.zj  Sept.  523/2  A  breakdown  of  A  trolley  wire.  . 
temporarily  suspended  the  service  [of  trams]. 

g.  To  cease  (for  a  time)  from   the  execution  or 
performance  of;    to  desist  or   refrai..  from,  esp. 
temporarily,     t  Also  ahsol.     Now  ttnuwal. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  \.  ii.  86  1  f  it  shall  please  you  to  suspend 
your  indignation  against  my  Brother,  til  you  can  deriue  from 
him  better  testimony  of  his  intent.  1629  H.  HUKION  Babel 
no  BetJtel  69  All  saving  truthes.  .must  vaile  bonnet,  and 
suspend,  while  Romes  '1  raditions'bee  serued  and  obserued. 
1715  DE  FOE  Earn.  Instruct.  (1841)  I.  i.  vii.  125  Suspend 
your  foolish  passion  about  the  fellow.  1769  HI-RKK  Obs. 
j*atc  St.  Nation  Wks.  1842  I.  103  They  suspended  violence. 
1780  COWPER  Nightingale  -\  Glo^v.ivorm  3  A  nightingale.  . 
Had  cheer'd  the  village  with  his  song,  Nor  yet  at  eve  his 
note  suspended.  1821  SCOTT  T\cnilw.  xvi,  Men  suspended 
every,  even  the  slightest,  external  motion.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT 
Rowola  i,  An  old  woman..  for  the  moment  had  suspended 
her  wail  to  listen.  1876  —  Dan.  Der.  Iviii,  These  thought-, 
which  he  wanted  to  master  and  suspend. 

h.  intr.  for  pass.  To  come  to  a  slop  for  the 
time,  cease  temporarily,  intermit,  rare. 

1650  FULLER  Ptsgak  n.  6t  Then  Jordan,  whose  streams 
hitherto  suspended,  returned  into  his  channel!.  1808  Afed. 
Jrnl.  XIX.  499  The  apoplectic  respiration  now  nearly  sus* 
pended.  1879  S.  C.  BART  LETT  Egypt  to  Pal.  459  The  rain 
suspended  long  enough  for  us  to.  .get  fairly  under  way. 

3.  To  put  off  to  a  later  time  or  occasion  ;  to 
defer,  postpone.  Obs.  or  merged  in  other  senses. 

1577  tr.  Kullinger's  Decades  (1592)  50     It  is.  .not  known 


-  ,  on,  .we 

..must  with  reverence  suspend  unto  that  great  day.     1648 


SUSPEND. 

GAGE  West  Ind,  202  The  old  Fryer. .thought  every  day  a 
year  that  I  stayed  there,  and  suspended  my  Voyage  for 
England,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  18  June  1683,  He  would 
certainly  enter  judgment  against  them,  which  hitherto  he 
had  suspended.  1742  WEST  Let.  in  Grays  Poems  (1775)  142 
Till  that  first  act  is  over,  every  body  suspends  his  vote.  1703 
Gpuv.  MORRIS  in  Sparks  Life  $  Writ.  (1832)  II.  277  Britain 
will  suspend  her  blow  till  she  can  strike  very  hard. 

Const,  inf.  (or  gerund).  1566  ABP.  PARKER  Corr.  (Parker 
Soc.)  262  Being  informed . .  that . .  you  suspended  to  give  your 
furtherance  until  you  had  heard  our  advice.  1581  T.  HOWELL 
Denises  (1879)  238  Suspend  to  deeine  the  worst,.  .And  poyse 
eche  poynte  before  you  verdit  giue.  1672  EARL  ESSEX  in 
Essex  Papers  (Camden)  22  If  I  shall  see  that,  .they  doe 
. merit!)  I  will  put  it  in  execution,  but  if  not,  I  will  suspend 
doeing  any  thing  in  it.  1754  EDWARDS  Freed.  Will  \\.  vii. 
(1762)  71  There  is  no  Medium  between  suspending  to  act, 
and  immediately  acting. 

t  b.  To  defer  dealing  with  ;  to  put  off  con 
sideration  of ;  to  pass  over  for  the  time  ;  hence 
gen,  to  disregard.  Obs. 

1581  PETTIE  tr,  Gnazzo's  Ch\  Conv.  i.  (1586)  6,  I  would . . 
a  little  suspend  these  seuerall  points,  and  first  intreate  of 
this  matter  in  generall.  i63z  LITHCOW  Trav.  x.  493  A 
Regall  Commission  (which  partly  beein^some-where  obeyed, 
and  other-where  suspended).  1660  R.  ELLSWORTH  in  Extr. 
St.  Papers  rel.  Friends  Ser.  n.  (1911)  121  Their  said  re- 
fuseall,  if  suspended  or  conniued  att,  will  cause  a  general 
discontent.  1765  T.  HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Mass.  I.  ii.  293  The 
reason  of  which,  .it  is  better  to  suspend  than  too  critically 
to  inquire  into. 

fc.  Of  an  event,  etc.  :  To  defer  or  delay  the 
accomplishment  of.  Obs. 

1781  GIBBON  DecL  -V  F.  xxi.  (1787)  II.  309  The  divisions  of 
Christianity  suspended  the  ruin  of  paganism.  1784  COWPER 
Task  n.  197  Will  thy  discovery  of  the  cause  Suspend  th' 
effect,  or  heal  it?  1807  G.  CHALMRttaCaitt&mia  I.  n.  iii.  253 
The  bravest  efforts  of  their  gallant  chiefs  could  not  suspend 
their  destiny. 

t  d.  intr.  To  be  delayed.  Obs. 

1690  CHILD  Disc.  Trade  (1698)  81  Before  the  use  of  money 
falls,  which  I  conclude  cannot  long  suspend. 

4.  trans.  To  keep  (one's  judgement)  undeter 
mined  ;  to  refrain  from  forming  (an  opinion)  or 
giving  (assent)  decisively. 

t  cjcas.  to  withhold  (assent)  from. 

1553  LATIMER  Serm.  Lord's  Prayer  \.  (1562)6!),  We  should 
not  be  to  hastye  in  beleuynge  the  tale,  but  rather  suspende 
oure  iudgementes  till  we  know  the  truth.  1620  T.  GRANGER 
Div.  Logike  \\.  iv,  In  doubtfull  things  we  suspend  our 
assent, and  Judgement.  1667  TEMPLK  Let.  Wks.  1731  11.27, 
I  suspend  my  Confidence  till  the  Arrival  of  my  English 
Letters,  which  are  my  Gospel  in  these  Cases.  1742  Col.  Rec. 
rennsylv.  IV.  551  He  must  excuse  us  if  we  suspend  our 
belief  until  we  are  better  satisfied  of  the  Truth  of  the  Facts. 
*775  JOHNSON  Tax.  no  Tyr.  16  The  publick  voice  suspends 
its  decision.  1791  HAMILTON  tr.  BertholUfs  Dyeing  I.  i. 
in.  ii.  256  On  this  subject  I  suspend  my  opinion.  1885  ''MRS. 
ALEXANDER  '  At  Bay  i,  He  felt  strongly  disposed  to  believe 
that  his  new  acquaintance  was  thoroughly  a  lady,  though 
a  knowledge  of  life  in  most  European  capitals  disposed  him 
to  suspend  his  judgment. 

t  b.  absol.  To  suspend  one's  judgement,  to  be 
in  doubt ;  hence  oceas.  (with  simple  obj.  or  obj. 
cl.)  to  doubt ;  also,  to  apprehend,  suspect.  Oh. 

1585  Q-  ELIZ.  in  Four  C.  En*,  Lett.  (1880)  29,  I  wer  out 
of  [my]  sences  if  I  shuld  not  suspend  of  any  hiresay  til  the 
answer  of  your  owne  action.  1599  B.  JOSSON  Ev.  Man  mtt 
of  Hum.  iv.  iv,  Pardon  me,  that's  to  be  suspended,  you  are 
too  quicke,  too  apprehensive.  1599—  Cynthia's  Rev,  iv.  ii, 
These  ladies  are  not  of  that  close,  and  open  behauiour,  as 
happily  you  may  suspend.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  vi.  248 
[They]  sayd,  heere  Diues  the  rich  Glutton  dwelt. .  •  this  I 
suspend.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Psend.  Ep.  n.  vi.  102  Many 
things  are . .  believed  of  other  plants,  wherin  at  least  we  can 
not  but  suspend.  1656  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  I.  141  Moses 
did  not  suspend  that  it  was  to  be  punished  with  death.  His 
consultation  with  God  was  only  about  the  manner.  1676 
MARVELL  Mr.  Smirks  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  74  Some  divines 
teach  us  to  believe  (though  I  suspend)  that  God  Himself 
cannot.. compel  men  to  believing.  1749  HARTLEY  Observ. 
Man  i.  Pref.,That  voluntary  Power  over  our  Affections  and 
Actions,  by  which  we  deliberate,  suspend,  and  choose. 

t  c.  To  hold  oneself  back  or  refrain  from  doing 
something.  Obs.  rare. 

1598  in  Ellis  Grig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  III.  50  Wisshing  us  to  sus 
pend  from  embracing  any  other  course  in  that  kinde.  1675 
M.  CLIFFORD  Hum.  Reason  17  Reason  will  not  presently 
advise  us  to  a  change,. .but  suspend  a  while  and  attempt 
again.  Ibid.  89,  I  must. .stand  still,  that  is  suspend  abso 
lutely  from  the  belief  of  any  Religion. 

1 5.  a.  To  keep  in  a  state  of  mental  fixity, 
attention,  or  contemplation ;  to  rivet  the  attention  of. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  lust.  i.  9  To  geue  ourselues  unto 
such  a  searching  out  of  God,  as  may  so  holde  our  witt  sus 
pended  with  admiration  [etc.].  16398.  Du  VERGER  tr.  Camus' 
Admir.  Events  a  2,  Things  which  delight  and  wonderfully 
suspend  the  minde.  1667  Al  ILTOS  P.  L.  n.  555  The  harmony 
..Suspended  Hell,  and  took  with  ravishment  The  thronging 
audience.  1671  WOODHEAD  St.  Teresa  n.  xi.  91  A  Prayer 
of  Quiet  in  the  manner  of  a  Spiritual  sleep,  which  suspends 
the  Soul  so,  that,  .we  may  lose  much  time.  1744  AKENSIDE 
Pleas.  I  mag.  i.  257  The  village-matron,  round  the  blazing 
hearth,  Suspends  the  infant-audience  with  her  tales.  1804 
EUGENIA  DE  ACTON  Tale  without  Title  I.  224  She  sat  sus 
pended,  till  recollecting  the  box.. she  started.  1812  CARY 
Dante^  Parad.  xxxii.  81  Whatsoever  I  had  yet  beheld,  Had 
not  so  much  suspended  me  with  wonder  [orig.  Di  tanta 
ammirazion,  non  mi  sosfese]. 

fb.  To  keep  in  suspense,  uncertainty,  or  inde 
cision.  Obs.  (or  dial.} 

1603  B.  JONSOS  Sejanus  iv.  v,  Thus  he  leaues  the  Senate 
Diuided,  and  suspended,  all  vncertaine.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr. 
Pinto's  Trav.  xiii.  39  We  were  all  suspended  into  divers 
opinions.  1668  DRYDEN  Even.  Love  Ded.,  She  [jr.  Victory] 
seem'd  to  suspend  her  self,  and  to  doubt,  before  she  took  her 


Flight.  1719  DE  FOK  Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  247  My  Thoughts 
were  a  little  suspended,  when  I  had  a  serious  Discourse  with 
the  Spaniard.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  158  f  13  The 
intent  of  the  introduction  is  to  raise  expectation,  and  sus 
pend  it.  1798  JEFFERSOX  Writ.  (1859)  IV.  208, 1  am  entirely 
suspended  as  to  what  is  to  be  expected,  c  1880  Kirkby 
( Yorks.}  Dial.,  They  were  very  curious  to  know  the  Secret 
but  I  would  not  tell  them.  I  suspended  them  for  a  whole 
year. 

6.  Sf.  Law.  a.  trans.  To  defer  or  stay  (execu 
tion  of  a  sentence)   pending  its   discussion  in  the 
Supreme  Court,     b.  intr.    To  present  a  bill   of 
suspension :  see  SUSPENSION  4,  and  cf.  SUSPENDEK  3. 

1650  Acts  of  Scdernnt  16  Jan.  (1790)  63  The  decreittis, 
registrate  bandis,  and  uther  groundis  of  the  letters  and 
charges  craved  to  be  suspendit.  1608  in  Sir  H.  Dalrymple 
Decisions  (1792)  i  Sir  John  C.  having  charged  the  Karl., 
upon  a  bond  of  borrowed  money,  to  pay  loool.  Sterling,  he 
suspended,  and  alleged  res  jndicata.  1743  KAMES  Decis. 
Crt.  Sess.  1730-53  (lyyti  65  Begbie  occasionally  hearing  that 
his  decree  was  suspended,  put  up  his  protestation  in  common 
form.  Ibid.  70  W.  H.,  being  charged  tor  recourse,  suspended 
upon  want  of  due  negotiation.  1838  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law 
Scot.  s.  v.  Suspension,  The  party  complaining  commences 
proceedings  by  presenting  a  bill  of  suspension,  .his  bill  con 
cludes,  that  the.  .execution  in  question  ought  to  be  sus 
pended,  and  therefore  he  prays  for  letters  of  suspension. 

7.  A/us.  To  prolong  (a  note  of  a  chord)  into  the 
following  chord,  thus  deferring  the  progression  of 
the  part  in  which   it   occurs,  usually  so  as  to  pro 
duce  a  temporary  discord. 

.  '853  J-  SMITH  Treat.  Jlfjts,  35  In  Example  (97)  the  dimin 
ished  and  minor  seventh  are  suspended.  1867  MACFARRKN 
Harmony  (1892)  69  Let  us  suspend  every  bass  note  as  the 
inverted  4th  of  the  chord  that  follows  it. 

II.  8.  trans.  To  hang,  hang  up,  by  attachment 
to  a  support  above;  =  HANG  v.  i.  (Often  a  tech 
nical  or  affected  substitute  for  hang.} 

c  1440  Pallad.  on  Hush.  in.  832  And  after  monethes  iij  do 
hem  suspende.  1593  Rites  of  Durham  (Surtees  1842)  34 
The  iiijth  bell  remaynes  ther  still  and  was  never  rounge 
.xynce  yt  was  suspent.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Suspend. ., 
to  hang  up  or  upon.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Suspended, 
a  Philosophical  Word  for  hanged  up.  1719  QuiNCY  Lex. 
Physico-Med.  (1722),  Suspended,  or  Appended,  is  said  of 
external  Remedies,  which  are  wore  about  the  Neck,  Wrists, 
or  the  like.  1784  COWPER  Task  iv.  774  The  most  unfurnish'd 
with  the  means  of  life,  .overhead  Suspend  their  crazy  boxe>, 
planted  thick,  And  watered  duly.  1796  J.  JORDAN  Specif. 
Patent  Bridges  (1797)  4  My  invention  consists  in  suspend- 
ing  to  an  arch  or  arches,,  .bridges.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch 
Bk.  II.  52  (Stage  Coach)  Hams,  tongues,  and  flitches  of 
bacon,  were  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  1836  Penny  CycL 
VI.  178/2  A  collection  of  pictures,  .for  the  present  suspended 
in  an  apartment  at  the  Pitt  press.  1839  KEIGHTLEY  Hist. 
Kng.  II.  87  Others  [sc.  rebels]  were  suspended  from  the 
boughs  of  the  oak.  1848  BUCKLEY  Iliad  11.293  He  suspended 
from  his  shoulders  his  silver-studded  sword.  1867  tr.  C^tess 
Hakn-Hahris  Lives  Fathers  of  Desert  20  The  chandeliers 
suspended  from  the  roof  were  of  silver. 

f'S-   i&3&  J-  GILBERT  Chr.  Atonent.  ii,  Punishments  actu 
ally  denounced,  and  those  punishments  suspended  over  us. 
f  b.  intr.    =  HANG  v.  8.  Obs. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  l<'r.  Chirnrg.  16/2  Because 
that  the  wounded  partes  may  suspend  &  bange  in  the  bdlye. 
J599  —  tr-  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physickefa  :*  Let  not  this  little 
cloth  suspend  above  thre  howers  therin.  a  1687  VILLIEKS 
(Dk.  Buckhm.)  Epitaph  upon  Felton  i  Here  uninter'd  sus 
pends..  Felton's  dead  Earth. 

c.  trans.  To  support  (something  hanging),  rare. 
1816  TUCKEY  Narr.  Exped.  R.  Zaire  iii.  (1818)  99  And  a 

silk  sash,  .suspending  a  ship's  cutlass,  finished  his  costume. 

d.  To  attach  so  ns  to  allow  of  movement  about 
the  point  of  attachment ;    =  HANG  v.  2. 

1827  FARADAY  Chem.  Manif.  xxiii.  (1842)  595  It  will,  if 
freely  suspended,  pass  beyond  its  position  of  rest  to  a  distance 
on  the  left  side.  1871  A.  MEADOWS  Man.  Midwifery  (ed.  2) 
299  An  index  suspended  from  a  cross-bar. 

9.  Jig;  To  cause  to   depend  ;   pass,   to  depend. 
Const,  on,  upon  (rarelyy/w/;).      Now  rare. 

1608  WILLET  Hexapla,  Exod.  xxxiv.  820  It  seemeth  by  the 
Hebrew  distinction  ouer  lehouab,  that  this  word  is  suspended 
from  the  rest  which  follow,  so  that  eel  is  one  of  the  epithetes 
rather.. then  a  proper  name  of  Ciod.  i6z9  PRYNNE  Anti- 
Armin.  83  If  our  conuersion,  saluation,  grace,  and  glorie, 
are  thus  suspended  on  our  most  impotent . .  wills,  what  man 
can  once  be  saued  ?  1653  MILTON  Hirelings  Wks.  1851  V. 
373  That  the  Magistrate.. should  take  into  his  own  Power 
the  stipendiary  maintenance  of  Church-ministers, ..would 
suspend  the  Church  wholly  upon  the  Slate.  1758  JOHNSON 
Idler  No.  ii  F  5  The  present  state  of  the  skies  and  of  the 
earth,  on  which  plenty  and  famine  are  suspended.  1759  — 
Rasse/as\xvii\,  It  is  dangerous  fora  man  and  woman  to  sus 
pend  their  fate  upon  each  other,  at  a  time  when  opinions 
are  fixed  [etc.].  1829  I.  TAYLOR  Enthus.  x.  278  That  the 
universal  prevalence  of  Christianity. .  is  suspended  upon  the 
continuance  of  missionary  zeal.  1844  K-  CHOATE  Addresses 
(1878)  334  The  peculiarity  of  this  election  is  that  while  it 
involves  all  the  questions  of  mere  policy  which  are  ever  sus 
pended  on  the  choice  of  a  president  [etc.]. 

•f"  b.  To  regard  as  dependent,  *  make  '  (a  thing) 
depend,  ttpon.  Obs. 

1638  CHILLINGW.  Relig.  Prot.  \.  ii.  §  69.  79  Your  suspending 
the  samefttr.  salvation  of  a  baptized  infant]  on  the  Baptizer's 
intention.  1797  Monthly  Mag.  III.  260/1  They  differed 
from  the  above-mentioned  theologists  and  philosophers  in 
this,  that  the  latter  suspended  every  thing  from  Deity. 

10.  a.  To  hold,  or  cause  to  be  held  up,  without 
attachment;    =  HANG  v.  i  d. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  ii.  iii.  72  That  in  the 
Temple  of  Serapis  there  was  an  iron  chariot  suspended  by 
Loadstones  in  the  ayre.  1685  BOYLE  Enq.  Notion  Nat.  h. 
29  That  water  kept  suspended  in  a  sucking  Pump,  is  not  in 
its  natural  place.  1846  BROWNING  Liiria  in.  198  The  un 
seen  sun  above,  Which  draws  and  holds  suspended  all  of 
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us,  Binds  transient  mists  and  vapours  into  one.  1870  R.  R. 
COVERDALK  Poetns  16  A  cloud  in  western  skies  Suspent,  or 
floating  on  its  way.  1909  C.  KEVSER  in  Hibbert  Jrnl.  Jan. 
386  The  world  of  things  that  are  finite  is  strictly  an  island- 
world  suspent  in  a  sea. 

b.  To  hold,  or  cause  to  be  held,  in  suspension  ; 
to  contain  in  the  form  of  particles  diffused  through 
its  substance,  as  a  fluid  medium  ;  to  cause  to  be  so 
diffused  (in  the  medium). 

1737  BRACKEN  farriery  Impr.  (1757)  II.  277  Spirit  of  Wine 
singly  is  not  near  so  efficacious.,  as  when  it  contains  or  Sus 
pends  some  resinous  Substance.  1805  W.  SAUNDERS  Min. 
Waters  162  There  is  no  more  carbonic  acid,  or  scarcely  more, 
than  is  necessary  to  keep  the  lime  suspended.  1862  MILLER 
Elem.  Chem.,  Org,  iii.  (ed.  2)  244  By  suspending  the  com- 

I     pound  of  acetylene  with  subchloride  of  copper  in  a  solution 

1     of  ammonia.    1874  GARROD  &  BAXTER  Mat.  Med.  115  Fluid 
Magnesia. . .  Prepare  as  above,  suspend  in  water  and  pass 

1     pure  carbonic  acid  gas  through  it.     i$&o»Encycl.  Brit.  XIII. 

,     8  i/i  Gold  and  silver  inks  are  writing  fluids  in  which  gold  and 
silver,.. are  suspended  in  a  state  of  fine  division. 

Snspe-nded,///.  a.    [f.  prec.  + -EDI.] 

I.  I.  Temporarily  deprived  of  office,  position, 
or  privilege. 

1535  in  Burnet  Hist.  Ref.  (1679)  I.  Records  132  Whether 
i    any  Persons  Excommunicate,  Suspended,  or  Interdicted,  did 
i    give   Voices   in   the  same  Election?    1659  Clarke  Papers 
'     (Camden)  IV.  300   The   cashiered  and  suspended  officers. 
1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  \\.  vi.  viii,  Louis  and  his  sad  sus 
pended  Household.    1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  ix.  II.  408 
Compton,  the  suspended  Bishop  of  London.    1901  Scotsman 
9  Mar.  8/4  One  of  the  suspended  members  had  the  first 
place  for  an  amendment. 

2.  Undecided,  undetermined. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  194  His  suspended  and 
doubtfull  mynde.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Milton  Wks.  II. 
88  One  of  his  friends  who  had  reproved  his  suspended  and 
dilatory  life.  1881  W.  H.  WHITK  M.  Rutherford! s  Autobiog. 
ii.  20  It  is  the  most  difficult  thing  for  us  to  be  satisfied  with 
suspended  judgment. 

3.  Temporarily  stopped,  intermitted  :  chiefly  in 
phr.    suspended  animation^  a  state  of  temporary 
insensibility,  esp.  that  due  to  asphyxia. 

1817  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  ,\i.  xi,  Why  watched  those 
myriads  with  suspended  breath  Sleepless  a  second  night  ? 
1820  Goon  Nosology  368  Total  suspension  of  all  the  mental 
and  corporeal  functions.  .Asphyxy.  Suspended  animation. 
1825  SCOTT  Betrotlted  xiv,  In  suggesting  and  applying  the 
usual  modes  for  recalling  the  suspended  sense.  1827  — 
Snrg.  Dan.  viii,  An  old  servant  waited  with  the  means  of 
restoring  suspended  animation.  1836  I.  TAYLOR  Phys.  The. 
Another  Life  xvii.  257  A  condition  of  suspended  powers. 

4.  Deferred,  or  of  which  the  fulfilment  or  execu 
tion  is  deferred. 

1848  LYTTON  Harold  vin.  vi,  Harold  parted  from  his  be 
trothed,  without  hint  of  his  suspended  designs.  1856  DOVE 
Logic  Chr.  faith  y.  ii.  326  Inasmuch  as  perfect  justice  is 
not  executed  in  this  world,  man  is  in  a  state  of  suspended 
condemnation. 

5.  A/us.  Of  a  note  of  a  chord  :  Prolonged  into 
the  following   chord,  usually  so  as  to  constitute  a 
temporary  discord. 

'853  J-  SMITH  Treat.  Mus.  33  By  carrying  on  some  one 
tone  (technically  termed  a  *  suspended  note  '),  from  the 
harmony  preceding  a  dissonant  chord.  1867  MACFARREN 
Harmony  (1892)  66  The  suspended  discords  are  the  gth,  and 
the  4th,  and  also  the  5th,  from  the  mediant  and  leading-note. 
1889  PROUT  Harmony  xix.  228  The  first  inversion  of  the 
suspended  fourth. 

II.  0.  Supported  by  attachment  above  ;  hung  ; 
hanging.  '^  Suspended  bridge  =  SUSPENSION-BRIDGE. 

1796  Monthly  Mag.  II.  883  Jordan's  Suspended  Bridges. 
1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Set.  $  Art  II.  223  The  clappers 
now  fly  to  deposit  the  electricity  they  have  received  upon 
the  central  bell.  They  are  tben  again  in  a  condition  to  be 
attracted  by  the  suspended  bells.  1861  STEPHENS  £  BURN 
Bk.  Farm-buildings  368  Suspended  or  hanging  gate  for 
courtyards.  1889  G.  FINDLAY  Eng.  Railway  44  In  1847  Mr. 
Bridges  Adams  introduced  the  suspended  joint  with  fish 
plates.  1901  Black's  Illustr.  Carp.  <y  Build.,  Scaffolding 
18  We  recognise,  by  the  tell-tale  cavities  left  in  the  existing 
stonework,  that  the  scaffolds  were  suspended  ones. 
b.  Entom.  (See  quots.) 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  300  Suspended* . .  when  one 
part  is  joined  to  another  by  a  ligature,  without  being  inserted 
in  it.  1841  WESTWOOD  Brit.  Butterflies  54  The  mode  in 
which  these  caterpillars  [of  the  Peacock  Butterfly]  change 
to  suspended  chrysalides.  1871  E.  NEWMAN  Brit.  Butter 
flies  19  Suspended,  .those  in  which  the  chrysalids  are  at- 
tached  by  the  tail  only,  and  hang  with  the  head  downwards. 
C.  Bot.  Of  an  ovule  (or  seed)  :  Attached  at  or 
near  the  summit  of  the  ovary  (or  fruit)  and  hanging 
vertically. 

1832  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  159  When  an  ovulum.  .hangs 
from  the  summit  of  the  cavity,  it  is  pendulous  \  and  when 
from  a  little  below  the  summit,  it  is  suspended.  1861  BENT- 
LEY  Man.  Bot.  336  A  seed  may  be  erect,  inverse  or  pendu 
lous,  suspended,  ascending,  &c. 

7.  Held  up  without  attachment ;  held  aloft. 
1817  SHELLKY  Rev.  fslam  i.  xi,  A  vapour  like  the  sea's 

suspended  spray  Hung  gathered, 

8.  Held  in  suspension ;  diffused  in  a  fluid  medium, 
as  solid  particles., 

1832  BABBAGE  Ecou.  Manuf.  vii.  (ed.  3)  51  The  coarsest 
portion  of  the  suspended  matter  first  subsides.  1851-3  Totn- 
linsorfs  Cycl.  Arts  (1867)  II.  684/1  It.. contains  suspended 
impurities  coated  with  albumen.  1877  HUXLEY  Physiogr. 
141  A  part  of  the  suspended  sediment  falls  to  the  bottom. 

Suspendee  (s^spendr).  nonce-wd.  [f.  SUSPEND 
v.  +  -EE.]  One  who  is  suspended. 

a  1856  in  Olmsted  Slave  States  115,  I  have  heard  that  the 
great  ordeal,  in  their  [sc.  negroes']  estimation,  a  '  seeker '  had 
to  pass,  was  being  held  over  the  infernal  flames  by  a  thread 
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or  a  hair.    If  the  thread  does  not  break,  the  suspendee  is  £  in 
the  Lord.* 

Suspe'nder.     [f-  SUSPEND  v.  +  -EK  i.] 

I.  One  who  or  that  which  suspends. 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  puts  a  stop  to  some 
thing,  esp.  temporarily. 

1524  Extr.  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  !•  T°8  The  suspendaris  of 
the  said  kirk  being  charply  persewh  for  the  said  expensts. 

1867  Contemj*.  Rev.  V.  455  Time  itself  is  the  great  suspender 
of  controversy. 

•f-2.  One  who  suspends  his  judgement ;  a  doubter, 
hesitator.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1625  MOUNTAGU  Af>/>.  Cxsar  n.  v.  146  The  cautelousnes 
of  suspenders,  and  not  forward  concluders. 

3.  Sc.  Law.  One  who  presents  a  bill  of  suspen 
sion  :  see  SUSPENSION  4,  and  cf.  SUSPEND  v.  6  b. 

1650  Acts  ofSede runt  16  Jan.  (1790)  63  The  Lords  declairis, 
That  whair  the  groundis  of  the  chairges  are  decreittis  before 
inferior  judges,  the  suspender,  in  that  case,  is  onlie  heirby 
haldin  either  to  produce  the  decreitt,  or  ane  instrument  of 
refusall  theirof.  1698  in  Sir  H.  Dalrymple  Decisions  (1792) 
7  The  suspender  having  neglected  the  legal  remedy  of  sus 
pension.  1774  in  A.  McKay  Hist.  Kitinarnock  (1864)  303 
1'he  suspenders  have  given  a  very  erroneous  state  of  the 
.  .manner  in  which  this  green  was  acquired.  1838  W.  BELL 
Diet.  Law  Seal.  s.  v.  Suspension^  The  ordinary  course.. is 
for  the  suspender  to  ask  the  Lord  Ordinary  to  pronounce  an 
order  for  revising  the  reasons  of  suspension  and  answers. 

1868  Act  31  ^-  32  Vttt.  c.  100  §  2  The  word  '  pursuer '  shall 
include  complamer,  suspender,  petitioner,  or  appellant. 

II.  That  by  which  something  is  suspended. 

4.  One  of   a  pair   of  straps   passing   over   the 
shoulders  to  hold  up  the  trousers:    =  BRACE  sb.% 
9  b :  usually  in  //.     Chiefly  U.S. 

1810  Massachusetts  Sfy  23  May  3/2  Part  of  the  buckle  of 
his  suspenders  and  several  pieces  of  his  coat,  .were  extracted 
from  the  wound.  1830  MARRYAT  King's  Otvn  ii,  Loose 
trousers,  tightened  at  the  hips,  to  preclude  the  necessity  of 
suspenders.  1841  SVD.  SMITH  in  Lady  Holland  Mem.  (1855) 
II.  442  Correspondences  are  like  small-clothes  before  the  in 
vention  of  suspenders;  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them  up. 
1883  'MARK  TWAIN'  Life  Mississippi  iv.  45  He  wore  a 
leather  belt  and  used  no  suspenders. 

attrib.  1833  [S.  SMITH]  Lett.  y.  Downing  xxii.  (1835)  130 
And  jest  then  the  Gineral  got  in  a  way  he  has  of  twitchin 
with  his  suspender  buttons  behind. 

b.  A  device  attached  to  the  top  of  a  stocking  or 
sock  to  hold  it  up  in  place. 

1895  Army  ty  Navy  Co-op.  Soc.  Price  List  1082  Ladies* 
Stocking  Suspenders.  Ibid.  1134  Half  Hose  Suspenders. 

5.  An  apparatus   or  a   natural    structure  which 
supports  something  suspended. 

1839  \Jnv.Dict.  Arts  642  The  second  improvement  described 
by  the  patentee,  is  the  construction  of  'suspenders  ',  to  be 
substituted  instead  of  the  ordinary  blocks.  1874  COOKE 
Fungi  168  The  suspender  of  the  larger  copulative  cell.  1895 
Arnold  ff  Sons*  Catal.  Surg.  lustrum.  704  Suspender 
(Keelley's),  with  woollen  bag  [for  scrotal  hernia]. 

b.  A  tanning-pit  in  which  the  hides  are  sus 
pended. 

1882  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  384/2  In  these  pits  (also  called 
suspenders)  the  hides  are  suspended  over  poles  laid  across 
the  pit,  and  they  are  moved  daily  from,  one  to  another  of  a 
series  of  four  or  six. 

III.  Something  that  is  suspended. 

6.  A  hanging  basket,  vase,  etc.,  as  for  flowers. 

1878  JEWITT  Ceramic  Art  I.  425  Vases,  tazzas,  brackets, 
pedestals,  suspenders,  terminals,  flower-vases. 

Suspendible  (syspe'ndib1 1) ,  a.  rarer~l.  [f. 
SUSPEND  v.  +  -IBLE.]  Capable  of  being,  or  liable 
to  be,  suspended.  So  SuspendibHity. 

1799  KIRWAN  Geol.  Ess.  407  The  solubility  or  suspcndi- 
bility,  (as  some  may  choose  to  call  it,)  in  mere  water. 
1892  Pall  Mall  G.  25  June  1/2  Somebody  then  would  be 
responsible,  and  '  suspendible '  if  legal  blunders  were  found 
in  new  laws. 

Suspending  (scspe-ndirj),  vbl.  st>.  [f.  SUSPEND 
•v.  -t  -ING  1.]  Tne  action  of  the  verb  SUSPEND. 

1.  =  SUSPENSION  i. 

ci38o\VYcuF  H'ks.  {i88o)8oSumtymemen  weren  forboden 
of  trewe  preslis  to  vse  &  do  sacramentis  in  open  cursed  lif, 
&  bat  is  trewe  suspendynge.  11440  Jacob's  Well  30  Sentence 
of  cursyng,  of  suspending,  of  enterdy^tynK  a^ens  kyng,  lord, 
baroun.  c  1585  [R.  BROWNE]  Answ.  Carfrvright  15  He 
seemeth  to  allowe  also  their  susp«ndings  of  preachers. 

2.  =  SUSPENSION  2,  4. 

1 514  Extr.  Aberd.  Kfg:  (1844)  1. 108  The  cause  of  the  said 
kirkis  suspending.  1532  MORE  Confnt.  Tintiatc  Wks.  595/2 
A  suspendinge  of  the  vse  of  ye  wyttes.  1673  Essex  Papers 
(Camden)  I.  49,  I  long  very  much  for  an  answer  concerning 
y*  Rules.  I  must  needs  say  that  ye  Letter  for  y*  suspend. 
ing  of  them,  .has  bin  of  great  disadvantage  to  me.  1696  .SV. 
Acts  Will.  Ill  (1823)  X.  66/1  His  Majestic.  .Ordains  that 
in  case  of  calumnious  suspending  the  Lords  of  Session  De- 
cern  a  third  part  more  then  is  Decerned  for  Expences. 

1 3.   =  SUSPENSION  7.  Obs. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  369/1  By  the  fyrst  thre  suspend- 
ynges  that  he  had  ought  to  be  noted  he  was  suspended  or 
taken  vp  fro  the  loue  of  the  world  and  he  was  suspcndyd 
that  istosayententyf  in  houenly  loue  And  he  was  suspended 
that  i-^  to  saye  wrappyd  in  the  grace. .of  God. 

Suspe 'nding,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  suspends,  in  various  senses. 

1.   In  non-physical  sense:  see  SUSPEND  v.  i,  2. 

1656  G.  COLLIER  Answ.  i_$Qntst.  Ded.  A  2,  Mr.  Fisher., 
hath  sent  abroad,  .bitter  insinuations  against  suspending 
ministers  (as  lie  calls  them).  1689  TVTCHIN  Heroick  Poem 
8  No  Poetry  must  pass  but  serv'd  the  Cause,  Or  seme  Sus 
pending  Ballad  of  the  Laws.  1824  ]*  MI-RRAY  F.tigl.Grai't. 
iv.  i.  5  4  (ed.  5)  L  366  It  is  a  general  rule,  that  the  suspend- 
ing  pause  should  be  used  when  the  sense  is  incomplete. 
186*  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  xvi.  247  James. .assumed  the 
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full  dispensing  and  suspending  powers.  1910  Edin.  Rev. 
Jan.  132  In  spite  of  the  Lords'  claim  to  act  as  a  revising  and 
suspending  chamber. 

2.  In  physical  sense  (see  SUSPENDS.  8),  usually 
applied  to  the  support  by  which  something  is  sus 
pended  (8  c). 

1613  in  A.  F.  Steuart  Scots  in  Poland (§.  H.S.)  69,  16  pairs 
of  suspending  eye-glasses.  1796  Monthly  blag.  II.  883  The 
patentee,  .proposes  toattach  the  bridge  to  these  [two  parallel 
elliptic]  curves,  by  means  of  wrought  iron  suspending  bars. 
*797  J-  CUKR  Coal  Viewer  22  The  suspending  lug  of  the  corf. 
1827  FARADAY  Chem.Manip.  ii.  (1842)51  When  the  substance 
is  small,  the  balance  delicate,  and  the  suspending  line  thick. 
1846  OWEN'  in  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  \.  205  The  large  suspending 
mastoid  to  which  Muller  gives  the  name  of  'temporale*. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  2^62/1  Suspemiing-clntch,  a 
grapple  to  be  fixed  to  a  beam  in  a  barn  or  warehouse,  for 
the  purpose  of  suspending  hoisting-tackle. 

t  Suspen.sati.OH.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  med.L. 
suspensatW)  -one in t  n.  of  action  f.  suspensdre :  see 
SUSPENSE  z\]  =  SUSPENSION. 

1571  CAMPION  Hist.  Irel.  n.  i.  (1633)  58  That  Mac  Mur- 
rough.  .should  quietly  repossesse  the  parts  of  Leinster, 
which  Rodericke  with-held  by  suspensation.  a  1657  R. 
LOVEDAY  Lett.  (1663)  267  The  malice  of  the  times  extends 
beyond  the  suspensation  of  estates,  to  the  separation  of 
friends.  ?«  1800  MANSFIELD  (Wore.*,  A  suspensation  of  the 
laws. 

Suspense  (s#spe'ns),  sbt    Also  5-9  suspence, 

6-7  -ens.     [a.  AF.,  OF.    suspens  m.,  in   phr.  en 

\   suspens  (Rolls   Parlt.,  an.  1306)  in   abeyance,   or 

OF.  suspense  f.  deferring,  delay,  repr.  med.L.  stts- 

'   pensum   (in   phr.  in   suspense),  *sitspensa  ( =  stts- 

|   pensio),  neut.  and   fern,  of  sitspens2is,  pa.  pple.  of 

;   suspendtre  to  SUSPEND.     (The  neut.  form  is  repre- 

I   sented  also  in  It.  sospeso,  Sp.,  Pg.  suspense.)     Cf. 

!    the  history  of  DEFENCE  and  OFFENCE.] 

f  1.  (Chiefly  Law.)  In  suspense,  not  being  exe 
cuted,  fulfilled,  rendered,  paid,  or  the  like;  esp.  to 
put  in  suspense,  to  defer  or  intermit  the  execution, 
payment,  etc.  of.  Obs. 

1421  HOCCLEVE  Learn  to  Die  138  Whethir  not  changed  may 
be  this  sentence;  O  lord,  may  it  nat  put  been  in  suspense? 
1492  Rolls  cf  Parlt.  VI.  445  That  by  this  same  Act.. the 
same  Rentes  and  Services,  .be  not  extincted  nor  put  in  sus 
pence.  1535  Act  27  Hen.  VIII,  c.  9,  The  same  estatutes. . 
shalbe  in  suspence  and  not  to  put  in  execucion  duryng  the 
saide  tyme.  1544  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  in.  x.  124 b,  The 
tenaunt  for  terme  of  lyfe  hath  fe  in  the  seruyces,  but  seruyces 
be  put  in  suspence  durynge  his  lyfe.  1576  Reg.  Privy 
Council  Scot.  II,  522  That  the  saidis  landis.  .lemane  in  the 
menetyme  in  suspens  un-mellit  or  intromettit  with  be  ayther 
of  the  saidis  partiis.  i6»8  COKE  On  Lift.  313  Albeit  during 
the  couerture  the  seruices  shal  be  put  in  suspence.  1818 
CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  186  It  was  a  springing  use,  resting 
in  suspence  during  his  life. 

t  D.  Hence  gen.  (a)  Temporary  cessation,  inter 
mission,  abeyance ;  =  SUSPENSION  2.  Obs. 

1584  S.  Cox  in  Nicolas  Life  Sir  C.  Hattond^j)  306  The 
long  suspense  of  your  favor,  hath  bred  an  opinion .  .that  [etc.]. 
1588  Holy  Bull  fy  Crusade  Rome?fr  Though  it  were  so,  that 
all  the  same  or  any  of  them,  did  containe  any  clause  contrary 
to  this  suspence.  1710  NORRIS  Chr.  Prud.  v.  251  In  natural 
Sleep  the  senses  of  the  Body  are  bound  up,  so  that  theie  is 
a  suspense  of  Sensation.  1717  POPE  Eloisa  to  Ahelard  250 
For  thee  the  fates,  .ordain  A  cool  suspense  from  pleasure 
and  from  pain.  1783  JOHNSON  Let.  tf>  Mrs.  Thrale  26  Aug., 
I  hope  this  little  journey  will  afford  me  at  least  some  sus 
pense  of  melancholy.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI.  552 
That  though,  where  a  number  of  years  directly  constituted 
the  term  of  .suspense,  property  could  not  be  prevented  from 
vesting  absolutely  during  25  years,  [etc.]. 
t  (£)  Deferment,  delay.  Obs. 

(-1590  GREENE  Fr.  Bacon  ix.  204  Edward,  I  accept  thee 
here,  Without  suspence,  as  my  adopted  sonne.  1602  in 
Moryson  I  tin.  (1617)  n.  252  These  vnreasonable  Billeshaue 
been  looked  into  (and  so  some  suspence  of  paiment  made). 
1711  STEEI.E  Sftect.  No,  284  f  2  Their  whole  Time  is  spent  in 
suspense  of  the  present  Moment  to  the  next,  a  1718  PENM 
/nnocencyWte.  1726  I.  266  This  shoit  Apology,,  .which  had 
not  been  thus  long  retarded,  if  an  Expectation,  .had  not  re 
quired  a  Suspense. 

2.  The  state  of  being  suspended  or  kept  undeter 
mined  (chiefly  to  hold,  keep  in  suspense)  •  hence, 
the  action  of  suspending  one's  judgement ;  ~  SUS 
PENSION  5. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sltidane's  Comin.  95  b,  To  geue  no  credit 
vnto  sclaunders, .  .but  tokeepetheynudgement  in  suspence, 
tyll  [ctc.J.  1504  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  iv.  xiv.  §  6  Snspence  of 
iudgement  ana  exercise  of  charitie.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  it. 
vi.  223  This  will  afford  Matter  of  Exercise,  for  religious  Sus 
pense  and  Deliberation.  1794  PALEY  F.vid.  in.  iv.  (1800)  II. 
314  The  miracles  did  not. .so  compel  assent,  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  suspense.  1892  WESTCOTT  Gospel  of  Life  216 
Cases  may  arise  m  which  it  is  our  duty  to  hold  our  judgment 
in  suspense.  1908  Westm.  Gaz.  16  Jan.  a ''2  The  plea  for  a 
suspense  of  judgment  until  the  facts  are  known. 

3.  A  state  of  mental  uncertainty,  with  expectation 
of  or  desire  for  decision,  and  usually  some  appre 
hension  or  anxiety  ;  the  condition  of  waiting,  esp. 
of  being  kept  waiting,  for  an  expected  decision, 
assurance,  or  issue;  less  commonly,  a  state  of  un 
certainty  what  to  do,  indecision  :  esp.  in  to  keep 
(or  hold)  in  tfgreal  or  f  a  great)  suspense. 

c  1440  CAPCRAVE  Life  St.  Kath.  iv.  1838  This  putte  fc  puple 
in conceytes ful  suspens.  lytbl'Hgr.  I'erf.  (W.de  W.i53i)  127 
Without  drede  or  fea.-e,.  .suspence  &  doutfulnes  of  mynde. 
1557  N.  T.  (Gencv.)  Luke  xxiv.  a8  note,  Christe  wolde  kepe 
them  in  suspens  til  his  t  y  me  came  to  manifest  him  self  vnto  him, 
1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bit.  (Camden)  15, 1  praid  him . .  that 
he  wuld  not  suffer  me  to  go  in  as  great  suspens  as  I  cam.  1621 


SUSPENSE. 

BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  ii.  ii.  vi.  i,  If  he.  .be  in  suspition,  sus- 
pence,  or  any  way  molested,  satisfie  his  mind.  1671  MILTON 
Samson  1569  Suspense  in  news  is  torture,  speak  them  out. 
1700  C.  NF.SSE  Antid.  Annin.  (1827)  58  Men  wickedly  think 
that  God  is  such  an  one  as  themselves,  .hanging  in  pendu 
lous  suspences.  1725  DE  FOE  y^oy.  round  World  (1840)  82 
It  was  no  less  than  four  days  before  our  boat  came  back,  so 
that  the  poor  men  were  held  in  great  suspense.  1770  LANG- 
HORNE  Plutarch  (1879)  I.  73/1  An  incredible  silence  reigned 
among  the  people,  anxious  for  the  event,  and  lost  in  sus 
pense.  1823  SCOTT  Quentin  D.  Jtxii,  All  stood  in  a  kind  of 
suspense,  waiting  the  event  of  the  orders  which  the  tyrant 
had  issued.  1849  MACAUI.AY  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  170  His 
opinions  oscillated  in  a  state  of  contented  suspense  between 
infidelity  and  popery.  1871  SFL-RGEON  Treas.  David  Ps. 
Ixxxviii.  18  The  ear  remains  in  suspense;  until  the  majestic 
Ixxxix1*1  [psalm]  shall  burst  upon  it. 

fb.  In  sttspense  (const,  clause,  also  of}  :  unde 
cided,  doubtful,  uncertain.  Obs. 

1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  n.  (1882)  8,  I  stand  in  suspence 
whether  hir  like  were  etier  borne.  1600  E.  BI.OUNT  tr. 
Contstaggio  92  He  stoode  in  suspence  where  he  should 
passe.  1629  H.  BURTON  Truth's  Tri.  290  To  hold  their 
merchants  in  suspense  of  making  any  sauing  trade.  1692 
DRYDEN  St.  Eiirewont's  Ess.  141  'Tis  certain  loo  that  Caesar 
had  his  Hazards,  but . ,  I  'm  in  suspence  whether  he  was  ever 
much  Wounded  in  all  his  Wars.  1748  Anton's  I7cy.  n.  ix. 
230  They  were  lying  upon  their  oars  in  suspence  what  to  do. 
C.  Objectively,  as  an  attribute  ot  affairs,  etc.  : 
Doubtfulness,  uncertainty,  undecided  ness.  t/« 
suspense  :  (of  a  question,  etc.)  undecided,  doubtful. 

(11513  FAIJYAN  Chron.  v.  ciii.  (iSnJ  78  Which  innaturall 
batayll  hangynge  in  suspence  to  whether  of  theym  the 
victory  shulde  turne.  121548  HALL  Chron.,  Ediv,  fl',  246 
Meanynge  thereby,  .in  the  meane  season  to  let  that  matter 
be  in  suspence.  1593  NORDEN  Spec.  Brit.,  M'sex  ii.  23 
There  is  a  free  Schole  for  the  towne,  the  stipend  yet  m  sus 
pence,  the  Fishmongers  of  London  contribute  twentie  pound. 
1597  HOOKER  Keel.  Pol.  v.  Ixxii.  §  8  Leauing  this  in  suspence 
as  a  thing  not.  .certainely  knowne.  1623  MASSIXGKR  Dk. 
Milan  i.  i,  It  being  in  suspense  on  whose  fair  tent  Winged 
Victory  will  make  her  glorious  stand.  1741  MIDDLETON 
Cicero  I.  v.  375  In  this  suspense  of  his  affairs  at  Rome.  1815 
JANE  AUSTEN  Emma  xxxix,  Such  events  are  very  interesting  ; 
but  the  suspense  of  them  cannot  last  long.  1874  GKEKN 
Short  Hist.  viii.  §  2,  461  The  first  twenty  years  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  were  a  period  of  suspense. 

f  d.  Doubt  as  to  a  person's  character  or  con 
duct.  Obs. 

1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  £•'/,  in.  i.  140  'Tis  my  special!  hope, 
That  you  will  cleare  your  selfe  from  all  suspence.  1594 
NASHE  Uitfort.  Trav.  77  Bring  you  mee  a  princoks  beard- 
lesse  boy.  .to  call  my  name  in  suspense  ? 

e.  attrib.  in  suspense  account  {Book-keeping], 
an  account  in  which  items  are  temporarily  entered 
until  their  proper  place  is  determined. 

i88z  KITHELL  Counting-ho.  Diet.  (1893)291.  1905  Westm. 
Gaz.  27  Nov.  n/i  There  is  the  profit  of  ,£20,178  transferred 
to  reduction  of  a  suspense  account. 

4.    =  SUSPENSION  8.  rare. 

1752  tr.  Ranuau"s  Treat.  Afrts.  98  The  sounds  A  keep  in 
Suspence  those  of  B,  which  naturally  ought  to  have  been 
heard.  1885-94  R.  BRIDGKS  Eros  fy  I'sychf  May  xv.  Res 
ponsive  rivalries,  that,  while  they  strove,  Combined  in  full 
harmonious  suspense,  Entrancing  wild  desire,  then  fell  at 
last  Lull  d  in  soft  closes. 

t  5.    =  SUSPENSION  9.   Obs.  rare. 

[1642  FULLER  Holyty  Prof.  St.  \\.  xix.*  120*  In  a  defensive 
warre,  when  his  countrey  is  hostHely  invaded,  'tis  pity  but 
his  neck  should  hang  in  suspence  with  his  conscience  that 
doubts  to  fight.]  1722  WOLLASTON  Relig.  Nat.  v.  99  Must 
clouds  be  so  precipitated,  or  kept  in  suspence,  as  the  case  of 
a  particular  man  or  two  requires?  1727  SWIFT  Katicis  <V 
Philemon  63  Doom'd  ever  in  suspence  to  dwell,  'Tis  now  no 
kettle,  but  a  bell. 

Suspe  llSC,  a.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  Also  5-7  sus- 
pens,  suspence.  [a.  OF.  suspcns-e,  or  ad.  its  source 
L.  suspenses,  pa.  pple.  of  suspendire  to  SUSPEND.] 

fl.  Held  in  contemplation,  attentive.  (Cf.  SUS 
PEND  v.  5  a,  SUSPENSION  7.)  Obs. 

c  1450  CAPGBAVE  Life  St.  Gilbert  vii,  In  contemplation  (he 
was]  mor  suspense  ]i>an  o|>ir  men.  1556  '...  sV.  H.  Turner 
Select.  Rfc.  Oxford  (1880)  245  In  which  talk  he  held  men 

•cry  suspense.     1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Luke  xi<  ^48  All  the 

icople  was  suspense  (Vulg.   susfensns  trat ;   ifticptnajo] 

learing  him. 

2.  In  a  state  of  mental  suspense  ;  waiting  for  the 
issue  ;  doubtful,  uncertain  ;  undecided. 

c  1440  CAPGRAVK  Life  St.  Kath.  v.  881  Thus  haue  this 
folkis  at  Kataryn  taken  her  leue,  Walkyng  to  chaunbre  with 
hertes  ful  suspen*;  Keeping  this  mat=r  al  clos  in  sylens. 
c  j^go  —  Life  St.  Aug.  viii,  Thus  lyued  he  with  suspense 
mynde,  in  grete  doute.  1546  COVERDALE  Treat.  LortCs 
Supper  Avij,  Wl  indifferent  and  suspense  mynde.  1596 
SPKNSER  F.Q.  iv.  vi.  34  Whose  hart  twixi  doubtfull  feare 
And  feeble  hope  hung  all  this  while  suspence.  1660  MILTON 
Free  Contnnv.  Wks.  1851  V.  434  While  all  Minds  are  sus 
pense  with  Expectation  of  a  new  Assembly.  1667  —  P.  L. 
n.  418  Expectation  held  His  look  suspence,  awaiting  who 
appeer'd  To  second,  or  oppose,  or  undertake  The  perilous 
attempt.  1812  GARY  Dante*  Parad.  xxvm.  37  The  guide 
beloved  Saw  me  in  anxious  thought  suspense  [orig.  in  citra 
Forte  sosf>eso\.  1851  C.  L.  SMITH  tr.  Tasso  vi.  xlix,  This 
people  and  that  other  stay  suspense  At  [orig.  incfrto  fifnde 
Da]  spectacle  so  horrible  and  new. 

•fb.  Objectively  doubtful  or  uncertain  ;  unde 
termined.  Obs. 

16*4  Br.  MOUNTAGU  Gagz  64  That  leave  it  so  suspence, 
without  distinction.  1657  HAWKE  Killing  is  M.  Pref.,  With 
his  Suspence  and  involved  Questions. 

f  3.  Refraining  from  hasty  decision  or  action ; 
cautious,  deliberate.  Obs. 

c  1510  BARCLAY  Mirr.  Gd.  Manners  (1570)  B  v,  To  callers 
importune,  of  wordes  be  suspence.  1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol. 
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SUSPENSE. 

Pref.  ii.  §  2  The  selfe  same  orders  allowed,  but  yet  established 
in  more  wane  and  suspense  maner.  1619  HALES  Gold.  Rent. 
n.  (1673)  97  Private  meetings  in  my  Lord  Bishops  Lodging ; 
where  upon  Wednesday  Morning  were  drawn  certain  Theses 
in  very  suspense  and  wary  terms.  1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc. 
Campit.\\.  155  To  proceed,  to  the  great  Remedies  especially, 
with  a  suspense  pace  and  slowly. 

4.  Hung,  hung  up,  hanging ;   =  SUSPENDED  6. 

c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  r.  500  The  pament  vnderthirled 
&  suspense.  Ibid.  HI.  679  That  they  suspence  aparti  so 
may  stonde.  i6ioGun.LiM  Heraldry  iv.  xv.  (1660)  341  These 
Shields  which  we  call  Armes  suspence.  1647  H.  Mout&HUP1 
of  Soul  \\.\\\.  in.  xlviii,  Those  higher  stars  They  may  as  well 
in  water  hang  suspense  As  do  the  Planets.  Ibid.,  Notes 
Psychozoia  349  The  imaginative  operations  of  Psyche  are 
more  high,  more  hovering  and  suspense  from  immersion  into 
the  grosser  spirits  of  this  body.  1882  SYUQttD&Ammiftgtera 
138  Man,  The  climax  of  earth's  miracle,  suspense  On  the 
last  wave  of  being. 

t  b.  Of  a  nose :  Turned  up.   Obs.  rare. 

1697  EVELYN  Numistn.  ix.  297. 

fo.   Held  back,  restrained.  Obs.  rare, 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vii.  99  The  great  Light  of  Day.,  suspens 
in  Heav'n  Held  by  thy  voice. 

t  Suspense,  z'.  Obs.  Also  6-7 -ence.  [f.  L. 
suspens-,  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  suspendere  to  SUSPEND, 
or  ad.  med.L.  suspensdrc  (cf.  rare  OF.  suspense*-).] 

1.  trans.  To  keep  in  abeyance ;  to  defer. 

I55(S  J-  HEY  WOOD  Spider  $•  F.  xi.  2  This  reason  dryueth 
vs  now.  .Streight  to  your  reason,  before  suspended.  1626  L. 
OWEN  Spec.  Jesuit.  (1629)  40,  I  would  aduertise  the  gentle 
Reader  to  suspence  his  beleefe  hereof,  till  hee  haue  some 
more  credible  witnesse, 

2.  =  dispense  with  :  DISPENSE  v.  III. 

1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abuses  i.  (1879)  98  As  light  and  as 
easie  as  this  punishment  is,  it  may  be,  and  is  daiely  dis 
pensed  [so  ed.  1595;  ed.  1585  suspensedj  with-all  for  monie. 
1596  R.  L[INCHE)  Diella  (1877)  68  With  sweete  mouth'd 
Pytho  I  may  not  suspence.  a  1600  DELONEV  Canaans 
Calam.  Wks.  (1912)  450  Perhaps  I  may  take  pitty  on  your 
case  :  And  graciously  withall  your  faults  suspence,  And  glue 
you  pardon. 

So  fSuspe-nsed  pp/.  a.  --=  SUSPENSE  a.  1-3; 
t  Snspe'nsing1  vbl.  sb.,  suspension. 

1502  ATKYNSON  tr.  De  I  mi  tat  tone  HI.  xxxvi.  (1893)  226 
About  the  which  [spiritual  things]  scarsly  at  any  tyme  we 
labourer  thynke  inwardly  with  suspensyngeofour  outwarde 
sensys.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  293  Thus  they 
be  in  herte  and  wyll  eleuate  and  suspensed  from  all  thynges 
in  heuen  and  erth.  1591  SAVILE  Tacitus,  Hist.  n.  iv.  55 
Bringing  great  comfort  to  the  minds  of  the  armies,  and  pro 
vinces  that  were  suspensed  and  doubtful.  1594  CAREW  Tasso 
ii.  xxii,  Suspenst  a  while  and  not  so  sodaine  led  To  wrath. 

Suspensefol  (szJspe*nsful),  a.  [f.  SUSPENSE 
sb,  +  -FUL.]  Full  of  suspense  ;  doubtful  and  appre 
hensive  ;  uncertain  and  expectant  of  the  issue. 

1637  SAXDRRSON  Serm.  (1681)  II.  72  He  that  hath  a  con 
tented  mind  doth  not  afflict  himself ..  with  suspenceful 
thoughts,  in  forecasting  both  his  hopes  and  fears  what  he 
may  be.  a  1731  DK.  WHARTON  To  Pallas  Poet.  Wks.  1735 
II.  53,  I  much  rather  chose  to  be  at  once  acquainted  with 
my  ill  Fortune,  than  to  continue  longer  in  a  suspenceful  Un 
certainty.  1880  Blackw.  Mag.  Feb.  251/2  No  other  sound 
is  audible  but  his  voice,  so  suspenseful  is  the  silence. 

t  Susjpe'nsely,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SUSPENSE 
a.  +  -LY*.]  Cautiously,  deliberately. 

1619  HALES  Gold.Rem.  (1673)  n.  05  Judges  walk  suspensly, 
and  are  indifferent  for  either  party.  1635  MOUNTAGU  App, 
Csesari.  vii.  59  pur  Church,  in  these  deepe  and  high  points, 
hath  in  great  Wisedome  and  Prudence,  gon  on  warily  and 
suspensely. 

Suspensible  (s&pe-nsib'l),  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
suspens-,  suspendere;  see  SUSPENSE  z>.and-iBLE.  Cf. 
OF  suspensive.]  Capable  of  being  suspended.  So 
Suspensibi'lity,  capability  of  being  suspended. 

1794  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  199  Potter's  Clay  is 
distinguished,  From, .  Fuller's  earth,  by . . suspensibility  in 
water.  1827  COLERIDGE/,//?. /e/w.  (1836)  I.  216  The  particles 
themselves  must  have  an  interior  and  gravitative  being,  and 
the  multeity  must  be  a  removable  or  at  least  suspensible 
accident. 

Suspension  (s&spe-nfsn).  Also  6  -cion, 
-sioun,  -syon,  Sc.  -tione,  6-7  -tion.  [ad.  late 
L.  suspensio^  -onem,  n.  of  action  f.  suspens-)  sus- 
pendtre :  see  SUSPENSE  v.  Cf.  AF.  suspensiun, 
mod.F.  suspension,  Pr.  suspetisio,  etc.]  The  action 
of  suspending  or  condition  of  being  suspended. 

I.  1.  The  action  of  debarring  or  state  of  being 
debarred,  esp.  for  a  time,  from  a  function  or  privi 
lege  ;  temporary  deprivation  of  one's  office  or 
position. 

1528  TINDALE  Obed.  Chr.  Man  74  Make  them  to  feare  the 
sentence  of  the  chyrch,  suspencions,  excomunicacions  and 
curses,  c  1531  Pol.  Rel.  <fr  Love  Poems  (1903)  62  Of  no 
maner  of  man  to  be  vsed,..nor  to  be  red,  vnder  payne  of 
suspencioun.  1581  MARBECK  Bk.  Notes  1065  Suspention  is 
the  censure  of  the  Eldersbippe,  whereby  one  is  for  a  time 
depriued  of  the  Communion  of  the  Sacraments.  1645  Ord. 
Lords  ff  Com.,  Westm.  Confess.  (1658)  203  Authoritative 
suspension  from  the  Lords  Table,  of  a  person  not  yet  cast 
out  of  the  Church,  is  agreeable  to  the  Scripture.  1682 
BURNET  Rights  Princes  viii.  267  He.. required  his  Chapter 
not  to  receive  or  instal  them,  under  the  pains  of  suspension. 
1726  AYLIFFE  Parergon  501  Suspension  taken  in  a  proper 
Sense  is  an  Ecclesiastical  Censure,  whereby  a  Spiritual 
Person  is  either  interdicted  the  Exercise  of  Ecclesiastical 
Function,  or  hindred  from  receiving  the  Profits  of  his  Bene 
fice.  1760  Cautions  <$•  Adv.  Officers  Army  86  During  your 
Suspension  you  are  a  Sort  of  Prisoner  at  large  and  do  no 
Duty.  1870  in  J.  W.  Clark  'Ordin.  Univ.  Camb.  (1904)  306 
Members  of  the  University  in  st.ttu  pupillari,  who  are 
guilty  of  any  of  the  foregoing  practices,  render  themselves 
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liable  to  be  punished  by  Suspension,  Rustication,  Expulsion, 
or  otherwise.  1881  [see  SUSPEND  z>.  i]. 

•fb.  The  state  of  being  temporarily  kept/faMV 
doing,  or  deprived  of,  something.   Obs. 

1602  in  Mpryson  I  tin.  n.  (1617)  230  Many  difficulties  at 
home  with  himselfe,  and  actions  of  others  abroad,  may  make 
suspension  if  not  diversion  from  that  Spanish  invasion.  1637 
in  Select.  Harl.  Misc.  (1793)  316,  I  was  shortly  after  shut  up 
close  prisoner,  with  suspension  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  1667 
Decay  Ckr.  Piety  Pref.  §  i  A  long  indefinite  suspension  from 
seeing  light. 

2.  The  action  of  stopping  or  condition  of  being 
stopped,  esp.   for  a   time;   temporary   cessation, 
intermission  ;  temporary  abrogation  (of  a  law,  rule). 

Suspension  of  arms  or  hostilities^  an  armistice. 

1603 in  Rymer  Foedera(ijis)  XV 1. 494/1  That.. you  make 

a  Recesse  and  Suspention  of  your  Negotiation  untill  you 

shall  have  further  Warrant . .  from  our  said  Soveraigne  Lord. 

1619   in  Eng.  $•  Germ.  (Camden)  51  Their  suspension  of 

i    armes   will   separate   their   troupes.      1673   Essex  Papers 

j    (Camden)  L  62  Y*  suspencion  of  ye  Rules  was  mencioned  & 

!    let  fall.     1729  BUTLER  Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  6S  We  see  men 

i    in  the  tortures  of  pain . .  excepting  the  short  suspensions  of 

sleep,  for  months  together.     1748  Anson's  Voy.  n.  xi.  253 

Occasioned  by  a  casual  delay  of  the  galeon .  .and  not  by  a 

1    total  suspension  of  her  departure  for  the  whole  season.    1835 

,     Tomliii's  Law  Diet.  s.v.  Habeas  Corpus^  A  suspension  of 

'•    the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.    1844  THIRLWALL  Greece  Ixi.  VIII. 

I    91  He  granted  a  suspension  of  hostilities.    1874  GREEN  Short 

\    Hist.  viii.  §  2.  477  The  suspension  of  arms  lasted  through 

the  summer. 

b.  Law.  The  abeyance  of  a  right,  title,  etc. 
1694  in  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  III.  221  The  suspension  in 

case  of  coheirs  doth  not  arise  from  any  incapacity  either  in 
the  blood,  or  in  the  persons,  of  the  coheirs.  1728  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.,  Suspension,  .is  a  Temporal  Stop  of  a  Man's  Right. 

c.  Stoppage  of  payment  of  debts  or  claims  on 
account  of  financial  inability  or  failure. 

1889  Standard  20  Mar.  6/1  It  was  reported  that  the 
creditors  of  some  of  the  unfortunate  brokers  who  have  been 
caught  in  the  French  collapse  had  offered  a  composition, . . 
but  no  suspension  was  formally  announced.  1893  Times  26 
April  5/1  The  suspension  of  the  London  Chartered  Bank  of 
Australia  was  announced  to-day. 

d.  Paleography.    A  form  of  abbreviation  con 
sisting  in  representing  a  word  by  its  first  letter  or 
letters  accompanied  by  the  contraction-mark;  also, 
a  word  abbreviated  in  this  way. 

1896  W.  M.  LINDSAY  Latin  Text.  Emend.  Index,  Sus 
pension,  contractions  by.  1912  W.  H.  STEVENSON  in  Eng. 
Hist.  Rev.  Jan.  12  The  copyist,  .appends  his  mark  of  sus 
pension  to  words  that  he  could  not  fully  read.  1913  W.  M. 
LINDSAY  Notae  Latinae  10  By  the  addition  of  the  final  letter 
the  suspension  ap  was  turned  into  the  contraction  apd. 

3.  The  action   of  putting   off  to  a  later  time ; 
deferring,  postponement ;  f  respite. 

1645  WALLER  Upon  Death  Lady  Rich  12  With  thousand 
vows  and  tears  we  should  have  sought  That  sad  decree's 
suspension  to  have  wrought !  1648  BOYLE  Serapk.  Lwexlv, 
(1700)  81  Witness  his  Suspension  of  the  World's  creation, 
which  certainly  had  had  an  earlier  Date,  were  the  Deity 
capable  of  Want.  1660  R.  ELLSWORTH  in  Extr.  St.  Papers 
rel.  Friends  ^GT.  n.  (1911!  120  What  reason  hath  his  Maiestie 
..to  giue  any  the  least  suspention  vnto  those.. who  haue 
been.,  the  Enimiesof  His  Royall  person?  1816  Dow  Appeals 
Ho.  Lords  III.  224  This  bill  was  not  paid  by  the  acceptors ; 
and  a  protest  was  taken,  and  charge  given,  to  the  acceptors 
and  indorsers,  for  each  of  whom  suspensions  were  offered. 
1912  Times  19  Dec.  2/6  In  considering  what  suspension  he 
\sc.  the  judge]  ought  to  impose  [as  to  a  bankrupt's  dis 
charge]. 

4.  Sc.  Law.    The  staying  or  postponing  of  the 
execution  of  a  sentence  pending  its  discussion  in 
the  Supreme  Court ;  a  judicial  order  or  warrant 
for   such  postponement   and    discussion   (in    full, 
letters  of  suspension}.     Bill  of  suspension,  a  peti 
tion  for  suspension  formally  presented  by  the  party 
complaining. 

1581  Reg.  Prizy  Council  Scot.  111.435  The  suspensioun  or 
supercedere  grantit  of  executioun  of  letters.  1583  Leg.  Bp. 
St.  Androis  234  Howliglass.  .New  falsat  forged  out  for  to 
defend  him :  Ane  fair  suspentione  he  hes  send  him.  1585 
Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  748  That  all  suspensions 
aganis  letters  rasit..salbe  deliver! t  be  his  Hieneschancellar. 
1672  Justiciary  Proceedings  (S.^H.S.  I9os)  II.  76  He  had 
produced  a  suspension  suspending  the  Warrand.  1765-8 
ERSKINE  Inst.  Laiu  Scot.  iv.  iii.  §  8  Suspension  and  reduc 
tion  are. .remedies  against  the  iniquitous.. decrees  of  in 
ferior  judges.  1810  Bill  of  suspension  [see  INTERDICT^'.  2b]. 
1826  G.  J.  BELL  Comm.  Laws  Scot.(<t&.  5)  L  385  The  bond 
in  a  suspension  is,  that  the  suspender  shall  make  payment 
to  the  charger.  1838  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.  965  A  prayer 
for  letters  of  suspension  and  interdict  in  the  premises. 

5.  The  action  of  keeping  any  mental  action  in 
suspense  or  abeyance:  usually  in   phr.,   e. g.  sus 
pension  of  judgement^  opinion  ;  f  also  absol.  hesita 
tion  or  caution  in  decision,  refraining  from  decisive 
action. 

1568  in  H.  Campbell  Love-lett.  Mary  Q.  Scots  (1824) 
App.  44  They,  .promised  to  observe  hir  Majesty's  direction, 
both  in  thesecresy,  and  in  the  suspension  of  their  judgments. 
1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  i.  v.  §  8  An  impatience  of  doubt, 
and  hast  to  assertion  without  due  and  mature  suspention  of 
Judgement.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  t.  viii.  30  In 
his  Indiary  relations,  wherein  are  contained . .  incredible 
accounts,  he  is  surely  to  be  read  with  suspension,  a  1676 
HALE  Prim.  Orir.  Man.  t.  ii.  (1677)  5?  1'ne.  Acts  °(  *nis 
Faculty  [sc.  the  Will]  are  generally  divided  into  Volition, 
Nolition,  and  Suspension.  1680  in  Somers  Tracts  (1748)  L 
82  Reasons  for  justifying  themselves  in  the  Suspension  of 
their  Assent  to  this.  1694  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  (ed.  2)  n.  xxi. 
§  47  During  this  suspension  of  any  desire,  before  the  will  be 
determined  to  action.  1754  EDWARDS  Freed.  Will  n.  vii. 


SUSPENSION. 

(1762)  71  The  Liberty  of  the  Will  in  this  Act  of  Suspension, 
consists  in  a  Power  to  suspend  even  this  Act,  'till  [etc.]. 
1862  J.  F.  STEPHEN  Ess.  64  An  amount  of  doubt,  of  suspen 
sion  of  opinion, .  .and . .  of  aversion  to  every  opinion.  1901  N. 
Amer.  Rev.  Feb.  296  That  state  of  suspension  of  judgment 
which  is  somewhat  inadequately  designated  agnosticism. 

6.  The  action  of  keeping  or  state  of  being  kept 
in  suspense  (spec,  in  Rhet.} ;  doubt,  uncertainty 
(with  expectation  of  decision  or  issue) ;  =  SUS 
PENSE  sb.  3.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1635  J-  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondfs  Banish* d  Virg.  196  That 
suspension  tormented  her  not  long.  1659  PEARSON  Creed 
iv.  (1662)  207  The  Article  immediately  preceding  leaves  us  in 
the  same  suspension.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  In  Rheto- 
rick,  Suspension  is  a  keeping  the  Hearer  attentive  and 
doubtful.  1798  EDCEWORTH  Pract.  Educ.  (1811)  I.  123 
You  may  exercise  his  attention  by  your  manner  of  telling 
this  story  :  you  may  employ  with  advantage  the  beautiful 
figure  of  speech  called  suspension.  1804  EUGENIA  DE  ACTON 
Tale  "without  Title  I.  79  The  face  of  the  father  exhibited 
the  appearance  of  a  gathering  storm,  and  after  an  awful 
suspension,  lightning  issued  from  his  eyes. 

f7.  An  ecstasy  of  contemplation.  Obs.  rare. 

1671  WOODHF.AD  St.  Teresa  \\.  xxvi.  159  Our  Lord  holding 
her  in  a  rapt,  or  suspension. 

8.  Mns.  The  action  of  deferring  the  progression 
of  a  part  in  harmony  by  prolonging  a  note  of  a 
chord  into  the  following  chord,  usually  producing 
a  temporary  discord  ;  an  instance  of  this,  a  discord 
so  produced. 

Sometimes  restricted  to  the  case  in  which  the  part  descends : 
cf.  RETARDATION  3  a. 

1801  BUSBY  Diet.  Mus.  1838  G.  F.  GRAHAM  Mus.  Comp. 
28/2  A  variety  of  dissonances  termed  suspensions,  or  synco 
pations.  1853  J.  SMITH  Treat.  Mus.  34  A  suspension  of  the 
leading  note,  the  suspension  resolving  upwards.  1891  PROUT 
Counterpoint  (ed.  2)  17  The  suspensions  98  and  43,  with 
their  inversions,  are  available. 

IL  9.  The  action  of  hanging  something  up  ; 
the  condition  of  being  hung,  or  of  hanging  irom  a 
support ;  occas.  hanging  as  a  form  of  capital  punish 
ment  ;  spec,  in  Med.  the  treatment  of  disease  by 
suspending  the  patient  ;  see  also  quot.  1901. 

^Bridge  of  suspension  =  SUSPENSION-BRIDGE. 

[1546  BALE  Engl.  Votaries  \.  (1550)  56  b,  Threttenynge  the 
woman  suspensyon,  ye  may  call  yt  hangynge  yf  ye  wyll.J 
1656  BLOUST  Glossogr.,  Suspension. .,  a  hanging  up.  1657 
THORN  LEY  tr.  Longus1  Dap/mis  <$-  Chloe  41  They  vowed  an 
Anniversary  suspension  to  him  of  some  of  the  first  fruits  of 
the  year.  1659  PEARSON  Creed  iv.  (1662)231  True  and  formal 
crucifixion  is  often  named  by  the  general  word  suspension. 
1713  STEELE  Guard.  No.  131  F  2  He  hangs  'em  over  a  little 
Stick,  which  Suspension  inclines  them  immediately  to  War 
upon  each  other.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  Points  of  Sus 
pension  in  a  Ballance,are  those  Points  in  the  Axis  or  Beam 
wherein  the  Weights  are  apply 'd ;  or  from  which  they  are 
suspended.  1819  r  kilos.  Mag.  LIV.  15  A  bridge,  upon  the 
principle  of  suspension.  1821  Edin.  Philos.  Jrnl.  V.  237 
Description  of  Bridges  of  Suspension,  1891  F.  TAYLOR 
Man.  Pract.  Med.  (ed.  2)  207  The  Method  of  Suspension 
(in  locomotor  ataxy].,  was  introduced  by  Professor  Charcot. 
1901  DORLAND  Med.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Suspension  of  the  uterus, 
the  operation  of  suturing  the  uterus  to  the  abdominal  wall. 
1909  Q.  Rev.  July  174  A  gallows  about  to  be  used  for  the 
suspension  of  apprehended  robbers. 

D.  cotter.  Something  hanging  from  a  support. 

1793  SMKATON  Edy stone  L.  §  143  A  strong  hawser.. being 
passed  under  one  of  the  arms  of  the  anchor,  ..the  whole 
suspension  was  in  that  manner  purchased. 

c.  concr*  A  support  on  which  something  is  hung. 


suspended.     1906  Daily  Citron.  15  Nov.  3/6  The  gear-box 
will  be  easily  adjustable  on  its  three-point  suspension. 

d.  Attachment  such  as  to  allow  of  movement 
about  the  point  of  attachment ;  *  hanging ',  as  of  a 
vehicle  on  springs,  straps,  etc. 

1891  in  Cent.  Diet.  1912  Sphere  28  Dec.  p.  vi/2  Lan- 
chester  cars  by  reason  of.  .their  luxurious  suspension  are 
well  suited  for  colonial  requirements. 

10.  The  action  of  holding  up  or  state  of  being 
held  up  without  attachment. 

1646  SinT.  BROWNE  Pseud.  £/.  n.  iii,  72  If  we  conceive., 
that  bodies  suspended  in  the  aire  have  this  suspension  from 
one  or  many  Loadstones  placed  both  above  and  below  it. 
1714  R.  FIDDES  Pract.  Disc.  n.  338  The  suspension  of  the 
clouds  in  a  medium  less  gross  than  themselves. 

11.  The  condition  of  being  suspended,  as  particles, 
in  a  medium.   Also  concr,  a  collection  of  suspended 
particles. 

1707  Curios.  Huso.  #  Card.  340  Its  Salts,  .rise  upwards,  and 
circulate. -around  the  Glass  Vessel.  These  Salts,  being  in 
this  suspension,.. dispose  themselves  into  Order.  1794  KIR- 
WAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  19  To  ascertain  the  nature  of  that 
fluid  which  was  capable  of  holding  in  solution  or  suspension 
that  immense  mass  of  solid  substances  of  which  the  globe 
of  the  earth  consists.  1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chew.,  Org.  vii. 
505  The  gum  becoming  dissolved,  and  retaining  the  resin 
and  oil  in  suspension.  1863  LrKLL  Antiff.  Man  iii.  53 
Some  silt  carried  down  in  suspension  by  the  waters  of 
the  Forth.  1904  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  10  Sept.  564  An  arbi 
trarily  chosen  bacterial  suspension  in  a  test-tube. 

12.  aitrib,  and  Comb.,  chiefly  in  sense  9:  'of, 
pertaining  to,  or  involving  suspension  \  as  suspen 
sion  principle  ',  *  by  which  something  is  or  may  be 
suspended  *,  as  suspension  apparatus,  bolt,  joint, 
-line,  -link,  -rod ;  *  adapted  for  being  suspended ',  as 
susfcnsion-drill,  -scale;    also  suspension-chain, 
each  of  the   chains  which  support  a  suspension- 
bridge   or    similar   structure ;    suspension-pier. 


SUSPENSION-BRIDGE. 

a  pier  supported  in  the  manner  of  a  suspension- 
bridge,  a  chain-pier ;  suspension-railway,  a 
railway  in  which  the  wheels  run  on  an  elevated 
rail  or  pair  of  rails,  the  bodies  of  the  carriages 
being  suspended  below  them  ;  suspension-tower, 
each  of  the  towers  to  which  the  chains  are  attached 
in  a  suspension-bridge  or  the  like. 

1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  Suppl.  875  *Snsfensioti  Appa 
ratus  .  .a  splint  with  means  of  suspension  from  a  frame. 
1837  W.  K.  ADAMS  Carriages  121  The  ends  are. .curled 
round  a  mandril  of  the  size  of  the  'suspension  bolt.  1823 
SEAWARD  in  Philos.  Mag.  31  Dec.  425  Observations  on  "Sus 
pension  Chain  Bridges.  1823  in  Daily  News  5  Dec.  (1896) 
5/7  Over  the  top  of  each  tower  pass  the  main  suspen 
sion  chains  which  issue  from  the  body  of  the  cliff. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  2464  *  Suspension-drill)  . ,  a 
vertical  drilling-machine  having  a  frame  which  may 
be  bolted  to  the  ceiling,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way. 
1867  J.  HOGG  Microsc.  i.  ii.  70  Even  after  the  'suspension 
joint  has  become  supple  by  long  use.  1884  \V.  H.  GREKN- 
\vocm  Steel  9f  Iron  (ed.  2)  Index,  *Suspension  links.  1822 
in  Picton  Lpool  Munic.  Rec.  (1886)  II.  3^2  The  erection  of 
^suspension  piers.  1825  Gentl.  Mag.  XCV.  i.  628/1  A  line 
of  railway.. on  the  'suspension  principle  having  been  con 
structed  at  Cheshunt.  1835  Partingtons  Brit.  Cycl.  Arts 
ft  Sci.  II.  801/2  The  bridge  over  the  South  Esk  at  Mention 
furnishes  a  good  example  of  the  suspension  principle.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  2464  *  Suspension-railway,  a  railway 
in  which  the  carriage  is  suspended  from  an  elevated  track. 
1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXIII.  335/1  The  'suspension-rods  are 
an  inch  square,  and  they  support  transverse  cross-bearers. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  2464  *  Suspension-scale,  one 
swung  by  pendent  rods  from  levers  above.  1843  Penny 
Cycl.  XXIII.  334/2  The  roadway,  which  rises  about  two 
feet  in  the  centre  between  the  'suspension-towers. 

Suspension-bridge. 

A  bridge  in  which  the  roadway  is  suspended  from 
spans  of  ropes,  chains,  or  wire  cables  attached  to 
and  extending  between  supports  (in  the  case  of  a 
large  bridge,  towers  of  masonry  or  steel). 

Also  formerly  called  suspended  bridge^  bridge  of  suspen 
sion^  suspension  chain  bridge  (see  SUSPENDED  6,  SUSPENSION 
9,  I21,  and  CHAIN  BRIDGE. 

1821  I-'.din.  Philos.  Jrnl.  V.  Index  419  Stevenson,  Air.  R. 
..on   the  history  and  construction  of  suspension  bridges. 
1823  SEAWARD  in  Philos.  Mag.  31  Dec-  426  The  first  suspen 
sion  bridges  that  were  ever  formed,  were  probably  nothing    i 
more  than  two  or  three  ropes  or  flexible  chains  stretched     : 
across  a  river  from  tvo  eminences,  upon  which  boards  were     i 
placed.     1832  BREWSTEH  Nat,  Magic  ix.  226  The  suspension     ! 
bridge  across  the  Menai  strait  in  Wales.     1835  Partingtons    \ 
Brit.  Cycl.  Arts  iff  Sci,  II.  802/1  The  most  severe  trial  to    ] 
which  a  suspension  bridge  can  be  exposed  is  that  of  a  body    : 
of  troops  marching  over  it  in  regular  step.     1876  Kncyct.    , 
Brit.  IV.  301/2  A  very  simple  form  of  suspension  bridge 
has  long  been  used  in  Peru  and  Thibet. 

Suspensive  (sz/spe-nsiv),  a.  [ad.  med.L.  sus- 
pensTvies  (whence  K.  suspcnsij ',  Pr.  sitspemiv,  It. 
sospensivO)  Sp.,  Pg.  suspensive),  f.  suspens-,  pa. 
ppl.  stem  of  suspenders  to  SUSPEND  :  see  -IVE.] 

•f  1.  Liable  to  be  suspended  or  temporarily 
stopped  ;  intermittent.  Obs. 

^1550  HOLLAND  Crt.  Venus  in.  365  (Quod  Venus)  Quha 
maid  that  caus  suspensiue :  Quha  had  power  sic  Actis  to 
decline?  >79«  W.  ROBERTS  Looker-on  No.  23  (1794)  I.  332 
The  action  of  bribery  being  thus  suspensive  and  temporary. 

f2.  Kept  undetermined  or  undecided  ;  subject  to 
doubt.  Obs. 

c  1550  HOLLAND  Crt.  I'CHUS  in.  315  This  dittay  is  geuin  in 
sinisterlie:  And  in  the  self  that  point  is  suspensiue.     Ibid,     \ 
798,  1  suppone  thir  wemen  ar  Include..  For  to  fulfill  the    j 
number  suspensiue. 

t  3.   Liable  to  be  suspended  (from  office).   Obs. 

1575  Britff  Disc.  Tronb.  Franckford '(1846)  102  What  then  j 

shulde  haue  become  off  oure  church  with  thies  their  sus-  ' 

pensyve  ministers  and  withe  the  discipline  and  all  other  ! 

thin^es?     1606   J.    CAKt'KNTKK   Solomon's   Solace  vi.  23  b,  i 

Whether   his. .  Maieslic   hath  holden  either  of  vs  or   our  j 
dealings  suspensiue. 

4.  Having  the   power   or  effect  of  suspending,  ! 
deferring,  or  temporarily  stopping  the  operation  of  , 
something;  involving  such  suspension;  spec,  in  Law,  \ 
applied  to  a  condition  or  obligation  of  which  the 
operation   is   suspended   until   some   event    takes 
place. 

a  i6«  SWINBURNE  Sfousats  (1686)  59  That  the  Verb  (Veto} 
doth  of  its  own  nature  always  import  a  Will,  but  sometimes 
a  Will  suspensive  of  that  which  is  to  come,  a  1680  BUTLER 
Rein.  (1759)!.  346  The  Law  of  Nature  (which  you  say  is  Legis 
lative,  and  hath  a  suspensive  Power  over  all  human  Laws). 
1791  State  Papers  in  Ann.  Reg.  167*  The  suspensive  refusal 
of  the  king  is  thus  expressed—  The  king-will  examine.  1818 
COLEBBOOKE  Obligations  i.  iii.  10  If  the  agreement  bear, 
that  the  obligation  shall  not  presently  have  effect  but  re 
main  inoperative  until  the  event  be  certain,  the  condition 
is  precedent  and  suspensive  ;  and  the  conditional  oblii;;iii.  -n 
is  termed  a  suspensive  one.  1821  JMH-KKSON  Autobiog. 
Writ.  1892  I.  144  Shall  the  king  have  a  negative  on  the 
laws?  shall  that  negative  be  absolute,  or  suspensive  only? 
18*2  RANKBN  Hist,  l-ran^e  x,  iv.  IX.  312  The  Icing.. volun. 
tarily  declared  his  preference  of  the  suspensive  veto.  i8a6 
G.  ).  BELL  Comttt.  Laws  Scot.  (ed.  5)  I.  237  Suspensive  Con 
dition-;  are  su.  has  suspend  the  sale  and  stay  the  transfer  till 
something  be  done.  1884  Spectator  9  Aug.,  A  suspensive 
veto  in  the  Lords  means  the  power  to  compel  the  House  of 
Commons  to  pass  every  great  measure  twice  over.  190* 
A.  T.  CARTER  Law  Contract  70  This  is  sometimes  called 
a  'suspensive  '  condition,  for  it  hangs  ihe  contract  up. 

5.  Inclined   to  suspend  one's  judgement ;  unde 
cided  in  mind  ;  of,  pertaining  to,  characterized  by,    ! 
or  in  a  state  of  suspense,   't  rarely  predicative.)  " 

1614  JACKSON  Crted\\\.  xvii   §  n  The  Lord  expels  not  his 
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nut.  A  «.i.i  1111.11  Liii/ugui  LII  III.VL  suspensive  state  of  mind  by 
his  meanes.  1656  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  I.  35  You  will  not 
longer,  .be  so  suspensive  what  you  shall  do  with  him.  1662 
HIBBERT  Body  Div.  i.  174  In  an  unconstant  man  ihere  is., 
a  doubtful  and  suspensive  life.  1796  M.ME.  D'ARCLAY  Ca 
milla  ii.  xv,  A  suspensive  discomfort  inquieted  his  mind. 
1847  GROTE  Greece  n.  xxxvii.  IV.  514  That  conspicuous  cha- 


poise  of  the  mind. 

b.   Of  a  word,  phrase,  etc.  :   Expressing  or  indi 
cating  suspense ;  keeping  the  reader  or  hearer  in 
nspense. 


.  .  , 

1836  GLADSTONE  in   Morley  Life  (1903) 


DSTON       n       orey        e    1903      .  n.      .  133 
Duke  of  Wellington  .  .receives  remarks  made  to  him  ver 


ue  o  engton  .  .receves  remars  mae  to  m  very 
frequently  with  no  more  than  *  Ha  ',  a  convenient,  su^spen- 
sive  expression,  which  acknowledges  the  arrival  of  the  ob 
servation  and  no  more.  1842  Blackru.  Mag-.  LII.  342  We 
have  no  long  sentences,  no  careless  sentences,,  .no  suspen 
sive  sentences. 

6.  Characterized  by  physical  suspension,  rare. 

x8z7  FARADAY  C/u-tn.  Manip.  xvii.  (1842)  477  If  a  body  is 
to  have  a  suspensive  insulation,  then  silk  thread  or  cord 
may  be  advantageously  resorted  to.  187*  Daily  Xews 
i  Aug.,  Any  position,  .perpendicular,  horizontal,  suspensive, 
or  otherwise, 

Suspe'nsively  (-ivli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  -f  -IA  ^.] 
In  a  suspensive  manner,  f  a.  =  SUSPENSELY.  Obs. 
b.  Suspensively  conditional,  involving  a  suspensive 
condition  :  see  prec.  4.  c.  In  the  way  of  suspen 
sion  or  hanging  ;  jig,  in  dependence  on. 

1617  COLLINS  Def.  Bp.  Ely  n.  x.  413  The  profoundnesse 
of  this  mysterie  leads  vs  to  wade  thus  softly  and  suspen- 
siuely.  1818  COI.EBKOOKE  Obligations  212  If  either  th« 
original  or  substituted  engagement  be  suspensively  con 
ditional.  187*  BUSHNELL  Serm.  Living  Subj.  56  We  be- 
come  aerial  creatures,  resting  suspensively  on  things  above 
the  world.  Ibid.  58  He  begins  to  live  suspeiiMvely  on  God. 

So  Suspe  naiveness. 

1816  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Heeidlong  Hall  xii,  An  illustrious 
robber  who.  .was  suddenly  checked  in  his  career  by  means 
of  a  certain  quality  inherent  in  preparations  of  hemp,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  I  shall  call  suspensiveness.  1898 
SWEET  New  Etig.  Gram,  \\,  37  The  level  tone  is  plaintive.. 
and  suggests  the  idea  of  suspensiveness. 

Snspensor  (s#spe'ns£i).  [a.  med.L.  suspemor, 
agent-n.  f.  L.  snspens-,  suspetuUre  :  see  SUSPENSE 
and  -OR.  Cf.  F.  sztspen$eur^\ 

f  1.  Surg.  a.  A  kind  of  catheter  :  see  quot.  Obs. 
_  1746  tr.  Le  Cat  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIV.  178,  I  slipt  over 
it  the  strait  Suspensor  (a  Catheter  that  opens  with  a  Bow) 
and  dilated  the  Bladder  with  the  Incision  Knife,  towards 
the  Pubis,  and  introduced  the  lateral  Suspensors. 
b.  A  suspensory  bandage. 

[1803  J.  Fox  Med.  Dict.t  Sttspen$or,&  bandage  to  suspend 
the  scrotum.]  1896  Daily  j\"«w  14  Dec.  8/2  Electric  Belt 
and  Suspensor  for  Men. 

2.  Bot*  The   filament  by  which  the  embryo  is 
suspended  in  the  seed  of  phanerogams  ;  also  applied 
to  a  similar  structure  in  some  cryptogams. 

1832  LINOLEY  Introd.  Dot.  159  A  very  delicate  thread,  the 
suspensor,  descends  from  the  summit  of  the  ovulum  into 
the  quintine.  1879  A.  W.  BENNETT  in  Jrnl.  Dot.  Mar.  67 
The  pro-embryo  or  suspensor  (Vorkeim)  of  Phanerogams. 

3.  gen.  That  by  which  something  is  suspended. 
1874  H.  H.  COLE  Catal.  Ind.  Art  S.  Kens.  Mus.  192  Neck 

Ornament  .  .  .  Silver-gilt,   circular,    flow  er-shaped,  .  ,  the   sus 
pensor  formed  of  twisted  .  .  gold  thread. 

Suspensorial  (sz?spensoVrial),  a.  Anat.  [f. 
next  +  -AL.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
suspensorium  ;  suspensory. 

1871  HUXLKV  Anat.  I'frt.  iii.  136  In  the  Holoccphali  the 
palato-quadrate  and  suspcnsorial  cartilages  are  united  with 
one  another  and  with  the  skull  into  a  continuous  cartila 
ginous  plate.  1873  MIVART  EUw.  Anat.  iii.  143  A  com 
paratively  minute  pair  of  jaws  are  suspended  at  the  end  of 
a  disproportionately  large  suspensorial  structure. 

II  Suspensorium  (s»spens6*-ri5m).  [mod.L., 
neut.  sing,  of  med.L.  *  suspensories  SUSPENSORY.] 

1.  Surg.  A  suspensory  bag,  bandage,  etc. 

1758  J.  S.  Le  Dra»'s  Observ.  Surg.  (1771)  239,  I  advised 
him  to  wear  a  Suspe  nscriutn  .  .  ,  to  favour  the  spermatick 
Vessels,  1859  MAVNK  Expos.  Lex. 

2.  The  bone,  or  series  of  bones,  cartilages,  etc., 
by  which  the  lower  jaw  is  suspended  from  the  skull 
in  vertebrates  below  mammals. 

1869  /Viv.  A  mcr.  Philos.  See.  XI.  577  The  suspensorium 
is  slender.  1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  43  Skeleton  of 
Common  Perch.  ..The  suspensorium  is  articulated  move- 
ably  to  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  cranium.  1881 
MIVART  Cat  460  Its  mandible  directly  articulates  with  the 
skull,  and  there  Is  no  suspensorium. 

Suspensory  (mpemafiri),  a.  and  sh.  [ad. 
med.L.  *$uspfnsorius  (whence  F.  suspfnsoire 
(i6th  c.),  Pr.  suspensori.  It.  sospensorio,  Sp.,  Pg. 
suspensorio},  f.  L.  sttspens-,$u$pend<frc\  see  SUSPENSE 
and  -OKY.  As  a  sb.,  after  F.  sitspcnsoir{e^\  A.  adj. 
I.  1.  Having  the  function  of  suspending,  i.  e. 
supporting  something  suspended,  a.  Anat.  Ap 
plied  to  a  ligament,  muscle,  or  other  structure,  by 
which  some  part  or  organ  is  suspended. 

1541  COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest.  Cyrur%.  I  ivb,  The  synew 
suspensory  and  sensyfe  that  descendetn  to  the  genylalles. 
1691  \t\\Crtation  \\.  (1692)  ^  To  such  Beasts  as.  .are  forced 
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to  hold  their  Eyes  long  in  a  hanging  posture, .  .the  seventh 
or  suspensory  Muscle  is  very  useful,  1831  VOUATT  Horse 
252  The  suspensory  ligament  is  sometimes  ruptured  by 
extraordinary  exertion.  1839-47  Todtfs  Cycl.  Anat.  III. 
924/1  The  true  suspensory  ligament  is  calculated  by  its 
position  and  strength  to  prevent  the  surgeon  from  depress 
ing  the  penis  sufficiently  to  straighten  the  urethra.  1872 
HUXLEY  Physiol.  ix.  227  The  crystalline  lens.. is  kept  in 
place  by  a.. membranous  frame  or  suspensory  ligament. 

b.  Surg.  Applied  to  a  bandage,  bag,  sling,  or 
tne  like,  in  which  a  diseased  or  injured  part  is  sus 
pended  ior  support. 

1848  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.  (ed.  7),  Suspensory  Bandage 
.  .is  a  bandage  intended  to  support  the  scrotum,  in  cases  of 
diseases  of  the  testicle  or  of  scrotal  hernia.  1884  T.  BRYANT 
Praet.  Surg.  II.  216  If  the  patient ..  is  unable  to  keep  at  rest, 
the  parts  must  be  well  supported  by  a  suspensory  bandage. 

C.  In  general  sense. 

1838  Fraser s  Mag.  XVII.  680  A  tray  hanging  forward 
from  a  body  under  the  suspensory  action  of  two  arms.  1883 
Harper  s  Mag.  July  930/2  A  multitude  of  suspensory  stays 
of  steel  wire  ropes. 

•f  2.   Adapted  to  be  hung  up.    Obs.  rare~^t 
a  1682  SIR  T.  BROWSK  Tracts  ii.  (1683)  90  The  Crowns  and 
Garlands  of  the  Ancients  were.  .Pensile  or  Suspensory. 

II.  f  3.  Marked  by  or  indicating  mental  sus 
pense  ;  doubtful,  lacking  certainty  or  assurance. 

1611  COTGR.,  Suspensoire, .  .suspensorie,  in  suspence.  1682 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr.  Mor.  ii.  iii.  (1716)  50  This  moves  sober 
Pens  unto  suspensory  and  timorous  assertions. 

4.    =  SUSPENSIVE  4. 

1884  Truth  4  Sept.  363/2  The  Upper  house  might  be  given 
a  suspensory  veto  on  the  legislation  of  the  Lower  House. 
1885  Law  Times'  Rep.  LII.  684/2  The  Act. .gave  a  short 
suspensory  period  during  which  actions  could  be  brought 
that  would  not  fall  within  the  limitations  of  time  enacted. 
1893  Titties  17  May  9/4  The  Welsh  Disestablishment  party 
have  themselves  recognised  the  futility  of  endeavouring  to 
proceed. .with  the  Suspensory  Bill. 
B.  sb. 

[The  following  entry  in  Ulount's  Glo&sogr.  1656,  '  Sus~ 
Pcnsories,  ..certain  cords  or  strings  (hanging  fiom  the  Bed 
stead)  for  a  sick  man  to  take  hold  of,  and  bear  himself  up 
with,  when  he  would  remove  or  alter  his  lying  is  a  copy  of 
Cotgrave's  definition  s.  v.  Suspensoires.] 

Surg.  and  Anat.  A  suspensory  bandage,  liga 
ment,  etc.  (see  A.  i  a,  b);  a  suspensorium. 

1699  tr-  &£  ^a  Vauguion's  Chirurg.  Oper.  Expl.  Figuces, 
I'"ig.  44,  The  Suspensory  of  the  Napkin  which  goes  round 
the  Breast.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey).  1901  DORLAND 
Med  Diet.  (ed.  2). 

;  SuspeilSUre.  Obs.  rare-*,  [ad.  'L.-sitsptn- 
sftra,  f.  sttspens-j  suspendfre :  see  SUSPENSE  and 
-URE.]  A  hollow  floor  *  suspended  '  or  built  over 
a  furnace  for  heating  a  bath. 

c  1440  Paltad.  on  Hush.  1. 1085  The  cellis  suspensuris  thus 
thou  dight. 

t  Suspent,  ppl.  a.  [pa.  pple.  of  SUSPEND  z/.] 
Interdicted.  1488  [see  SUSPEND  v.  2  d]. 

fSusper.  Obs.  A  pp.  local  abbrev.  of  SISPIRAL. 

1532-3  Durham  Househ.  Bk.  (Surtees)  267  Operantibus 
ad  le  susper,  juxta  novum  pontem,  i4d.  1588-9  Durham 
Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  732  For  work  beyond  the  Suspers  Banke, 
in  Holidays  courten.  1594  Ibid.  739  At  the  Susper. 

Sus.  per  coll.,  abbreviation  of  L.  sttspendatttr 
per  collum  'let  him  be  hanged  by  the  neck',  in 
the  entry  of  a  capital  sentence  in  the  jailor's  books  ; 
an  entry  of  this  against  a  person's  name  ;  hence  as 
adj.  =•  hanged. 

1560  STAUXFORD  Lcs  Ptees  del  Coron  in.  xix.  182  b,  Pour 
chescun  felonie  le  iugement  est  quod  suspendatur  per  col 
lum.  Quel  in  le  rolle  est  enter  briefement,  s.  sus.  per  col. 

1827  Sou  THEY  Lett.  (1856)  IV.  74  It  seems  he  regards  with 
great  pride  the  sus-per-coll  in  his  family  tree.  1850 
THACKERAY  Pendennis  Ixiii,  Her  pedigreewiththat  lament 
able  note  of  sus.  per  coll.  at  the  name  of  tbe  last  male  of  her 
line.  1875  RKYNARDSON  Down  the  Road\\"&  He  grew  more 
and  more  downcast,  .and  one  day.  .he  was  found  '  sus.  per 
col.'  in  his  barn. 

Hence  Suspercollate(s»sp3ikf  If  it),  v. (humorous 
nonce-wd.},  to  hang. 

1864  THACKERAY  D.  Duval  \.  (1869)  i  None  ot  us  Duvals 
have  been  suspercollated  to  my  knowledge.  1905  Blackw. 
Mag.  Aug.  283/2  Suspercollated  placards  describe  the  histori 
cal  development  of  the  pendent  machines. 

Suspescioun,  -essyon,  -etion,  obs.  ff.  SUS 
PICION. 

Suspicable  (s*rspikab'l),  a.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 
[ad.  late  L.  suspicdbi/is,  f.  suspicarT  to  suspect,  f. 
su-  SUB-  24  +  spt'{-t  as  in  suspictre  to  SUHPECT.] 

1.  That  may  be  suspected  or  mistrusted  ;  open  to 
suspicion. 

1614  BP.  HALL  Contempt,  O.  T.  vi.  Nadao  4  Aliku,  Sud- 
dennesse  as  it  is  ever  justly  suspicable,  so  then  certainly 
argues  anger.  1653-87  H.  MORE  App.  Antid.  (1712)  192  To 
proceed  from  what  is  plain  and  unsuspected  to  what  is  more 
obscure  and  suspicable.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey).  1858 
J.  P.  COLLIER  Shaks.  W&s.  (etl.  2)  I.  p.  vii,  The  suspicable  (if 
I  may  use  the  word)  letter  of  Jonson  to  Secretary  QM&, 

2.  That  may  be  sus[>ected  to  be  so  ;  appearing 
probable  or  likely. 

1651  H.  MORE  Enthtts.  TVi.  (1712)  31  It  is  a  very  suspicable 
matter  that  Saturn  before  the  fall  was  where  Mercury,  and 
Mercury  where  Saturn  is  1653  —  Conject.  Cabbal.  (1713) 
183  It  is  a  very  suspicable  business  that  he  means  no  more 
than  empty  Space  by  ii.  1678  CUUWORTH  Intelt.  Syst.  i.  iv. 
|  15.  260  This  makes  it  still  more  strongly  suspicable,  that  it 
was  really  a  Design,  .of  the  Devil. 

Hence  t  StvapicatoMity,  the  condition  of  being 
open  to  suspicion. 

33-2 
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SUSPICIOUS. 


1660  H.  MORE  Myst.  Godl.  v.  vii.  151  The  uncertainty  and 
suspicability  of  the  Story. 

t  Suspiciency.  Obs.  rare~\  [f.  L.  suspicient-, 
•ens,  pr.  pple.  of  suspicere  to  SUSPECT  :  see  -ENCY.] 
=  SUSPICION. 

a  1690  HOPKINS  Nat.  %  Nccess.  Regeneration  (1694)  150 
The  want  of  it  [sc.  perfect  obedience]  should  not  deject  us 
with  a  suspiciency  of  the  want  of  Grace. 

Suspicion  (sospi-Jan),  sb.  Forms:  a.  3-6 
suspecion,  4-5  -ioun,  4-6  -yon,  (4-5  susspe- 
cyun,  -ion,  sus(s)pescioun,  suspessyon,  6  Sc. 
suspetion,  -ione,  -ioun).  &.  4-5  suspicioun, 
(5  -ycon,  5-6  -icyon,  -ycyon,  -ycion,6-iciounn, 
sus(s)pissioun),  6-7  suspition,  (6  -ioun,  -ione, 
susspitioun),  5-  suspicion,  [a.  AF.  suspecioun 
(earlier  suspeatfun),  var.  OF.  so(tt)spefon  (mod.F. 
soupcori)  —  Pr.  sospeisso,  Pg.  suspeicoo :— med.L. 
suspectionem  SUSPECTION.  The  orig.  form  sus- 
p€cio(u]n  finally  gave  way  to  suspicion,  which  arose 
in  the  14111  cent,  through  the  influence  of  *  learned' 
OF.  suspicion  or  of  L.  suspicio,  -orient,  n.  of  action 
to  suspicere  to  SUSPECT.] 

1.  The  action  of  suspecting;  the  feeling  or  state 
of  mind  of  one  who  suspects  ;   imagination  or  con 
jecture  of  the  existence  of  something  evil  or  wrong 
without  proof;  apprehension  of  guilt   or  fault  on 
slight  grounds  or  without  clear  evidence. 

In  early  use  often  qualified  by  evil,  wicked,  false. 

a.  1303  R.  KRUNNB  Handl.  Synne  3971  Knuyus  man  ys  so 
ful  of  susspecyun  pateuyl  hym  benkethal,as  afelun.  1340 
HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  3487  When  bou  supposes  any  wykked- 
nes,  Thurgh  suspecion,  bar  naes.  1:1380  WVCLIF  Whs.  (1880) 
40  }if . .  here  wyues  ben  of  sich  age  Jrat  noon  euyl  suspecion 
may  be  reysed  of  hem.  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A  .\\.x*.x.\\\. 
155  Som  signe  wherby  enysuspecion  may  be  had. 

0.  11400  Cato's  Morals  in  Cursor  M.  App.  iv.  311  Qua 
has.  .suspicioun  in  bo^t  bai  hajie  lefte  ese.  1 1450  Mirk's 
Festial  286  Fals  defamacyon,  fals  suspicyon.  a  1548  HALL 
Chron.,  Ediv.  IV,  216  '1'hat  the  duke  &  all  that  came  with 
hym,  should  be  taken  as  hys  trew  frendes,  without  fraude  or 
yll  suspicion.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm,  315  b,  Many 
times  woulde  they  come  into  the  Citie,  neither  wanted  that 
things  great  suspicion.  1596  SPENSER  State  Irel.  Wks. 
(Globe)  63 1/ 2  He  may  under  his  mantell  goe  privilye armed, 
without  suspicion  of  any.  1611  Bible  Transl.  Pref.  p  i  It  Is 
welcommed  with  suspicion  in  stead  of  !oue.  1662  STIL- 
MNGFL.  Orig.  Sacra?  i.  v.  §  6.  84  There  seems  to  be  very 
strong  ground  of  suspition  that  some  such  thing  was  de 
signed  by  Manetho.  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  18  July  1679, 
[Gates  and  Bedlow]  swearing  positively  to  some  particulars, 
which  drew  suspicion  upon  their  truth.  1750  JOHNSON  Ram 
bler  No.  79  F  i  Suspicion. .has  always  been  considered, 
when  it  exceeds  the  common  measures,  as  a  token  of  de 
pravity.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xix,  No  one  may  be  dis 
covered  to  whom  suspicion  attaches.  1889  MARKHAM  Life 
J.  Davis  xiii.  (1891)  229  The  story  is  continued  by  Habakkuk 
Piickett,  whose  narrative  is  open  to  some  suspicion. 

personified.  1608  MACHIN  Dumb  Kni.  iv.  i,  Thou  curse  of 
greatness,  waking-ey'd  suspicion.  1609  B.  JOXSON  Masque 
Queenes  56  Wks.  (1616)  948  Wild  Suspition,  Whose  eyes  doe 
neuer  sleepe.  1613  MARSTON  Insatiate  C'tess.  in.  Wks. 
1856  III.  143  Suspition  is  a  dogge  that  still  doth  bite  With 
out  a  cause.  1719  D'URFEV  Pills  IV.  47  Suspicion  hath 
double  Eyes.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  i.  v.  iii,  There  sharpest 
gazes  Suspicion  into  the  pale  dim  World- Whirl  pool. 
b.  An  instance  of  this. 

1381  WVCLIF  i  Tim.  vl  5  Enuyes,  stryues,  blasfemyes, 
yuele  suspiciouns.  1398  THEVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  liii. 
(1495)  Liv/2  Iacinctus..dooth  away  eleyngenes  &  sorowe, 
&  also  vayn  suspecyons  [Bodl.  MS.  suspessiouns].  1549 
Compl.  Scot.  xiv.  117  He  beleuand  to  keip  hym  fra  une 
gritar  suspetipne.  1577  tr.  Bullinger's  Decades  (1592)  131 
They  of  old  time  did  cleere  themselues  of  heinous  suspitions 
by  taking  of  an  othe.  1625  BACON  Ess.,  Suspicion  (Arb,) 
528  Svspicions  amongst  Thoughts,  are  like  Bats  amongst 
Birds,  they  euer  fly  by  Twilight.  1678  R.  L'£STRANGE 
Seneca's  Mor.  (1702)  342  Nor  is  it  only  by  Tales,  and  Stories, 
that  we  are  inflam'd,  but  Suspitions,  Countenances  [etc.]. 
1792  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  III.  370  To  lie  under  those  criminal 
suspicions  would  be  still  more  grievous  to  them  than  the 
penalties  themselves.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xii,  If  you 
leave  me  without  any  better  reason  but  your  own  nonsensical 
suspicions.  1873  Nairnc  Peerage  Evidence  (1874)  129,  I 
have  a  suspicion  that  Mrs.  Sandeman  is  suffering  from 
organic  disease  of  the  heart. 

fc.  transf.  A  ground  of  suspicion;  a  suspicious 
circumstance.  Obs. 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom.ff  Jut.  v.  iii.  187  3.Wat.  Here  is  a  Frier. 
..We  tooke  this  Mattocke  and  this  Spade  from  him,  As  he 
was  cpmming  from  this  Church-yard  side.  Con.  A  great 
suspition.  1687  T.  BROWN  Saints  in  Uproar  Wks. _i?3o  I. 
81,  I  find  you  go  by  different  names,  a  shrewd  suspicion  of 
your  being  cheats. 

2.  Constructions  and  phrases. 

a.  Const,  of  (f  in,  f  to,  f  upon}  the  person  of 
whom  some  evil  is  suspected. 

a.  c  1290  St.  Sebastian  29  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  179  Ich  habbe  to 
be  suspecion . .  pat  bov  ajen  me . .  Itorned  hast  |>i  bou^t.  c  1374 
CHAUCER  Troylus  v.  1647  Stod  on  a  day  in  his  malencolye 
This  Troylus  and  yn  suspecion  Of  here  for  whom  he  wende 
for  to  dye.  c  1386  —  Man  of  Law's  T.  583  Hem  that  hadden 
wronge  suspecion  Vpon  this  sely  Innocent  Custance.  c  1430 
Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  89  The  king.. had  no  maner  suspecion 
To  hem  of  their  fals  treason.  1474  CAXTON  Chesse  in.  iii. 
(1883)  102  He  vnderstode  that  the  parents  and  frendes  of 
them  had  suspecion  in  hym.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I. 
xxxii.  46  Desyring  hym  to  haue  no  suspecyons  to  hym.  a  1533 
[see  d]. 

B.  1590  SPENSER  Muiop.  377  Suspition  of  friend,  nor  feare 
of  foe.  .had  he  at  all.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  I7/,  i.  iii.  210  Let 
Somerset  be  Regent  o 're  the  French,  Because  in  Yorke  this 
breedes  suspition.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  x,  You  do 
wrong  even  to  intimate  a  suspicion  of  my  Lord  of  March. 


•(•  b.  Const,  of  the  thing  of  which  some  evil  is 
suspected.  Obs. 

c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  IV.  1290  Dido,  This  dido  hath  sus- 
pescioun  of  this  And  thoughte  wel  that  it  was  al  a-mys. 
c  1386  —  Pars.  T.  f  380  Whan  he  hath  any  wikked  suspecion 
of  ihyng  ther  he  ne  woot  of  it  no  soothfastnesse.  c  1400 
Beryn  2474  pou5e  I  suspecioune  Have  of  yeur  wordis.  1652 
CULPEPPER  Eng.  Phys.  (1656)  397  [This]  may  seem  to  give 
some  suspition  of  honesty.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  312 
In  order  to  increase  the  suspicions  already  entertained  of  his 
generalship. 

c.  Const,  of  the  evil  suspected. 

a  1350  St.  Andrew  392  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  9 
Lat  me  ett  els  whore  so  bou  will,  For  drede  of  sum  suspecion 
of  ill.  1421  26  Pol.  Poems  82  In  towche  is  susspescioun  of 
mys.  1483-4  Act  i  Rich.  ///,  c.  3,  Dyvers  persones  ben. . 
imprisoned  for  suspecion  of  felonie.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's 
Comm.  39  b,  Which  nation  was  euer  furthest  of  from  all 
suspecion  of  Heresye.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  \\.  iv.  27  Mal- 
colme  and  Donalbaine.  .Are  stolne  away  and  fled,  which 
puts  vpon  them  Suspition  of  the  deed.  1631  JORDAN  Nat. 
Bathes  Ded.  (1669)  p.  vi,  Having  removed  out  of  my  mind 
all  suspition  of  misconstruction.  1686  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv. 
I.  176  Luke  Watson  Lay  under  suspition  of  being  Carnally 
Concerned  with  a  Woman  Servt.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  fy  F. 
xxvii.  III.  37  The  council  of  Milan  obstinately  rejected  the 
suspicion  of  danger,  with  a  blind  confidence.  1806  SURR 
Winter  in  Land.  III.  53,  I.  .was  about  to  relate  my  sus 
picions  of  the  fate  of  his  wife  and  child.  1866  G.  MACDONALD 
Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  i.  5  A  minute  description  of  my  own  per 
son  such  as  would  at  once  clear  me  from  any  suspicion  of 
vanity. 

d.  f  To  have,  take,  occas.   bear  suspicion  :  to 
entertain  a  suspicion.     (Now  only  to  have  a,  any, 
no,  etc.  suspicion,  or  suspicions.}     f  To  give  one 
suspicion  :  to  cause  one  to  suspect. 

13 . .  A".  A  /is.  453  peo  barouns  haddyn  suspecioun.  c  1374 
CHAUCER  Troylus  \\.  561  As  I  was  corny nge  Al  sodeynly  he 
lefte  his  compleynynge.  Of  which  I  toke  sornwhat  sus 
pecion.  c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  10  Nay,  syr,  not  so,  lest  men 
wold  haue  suspessyon  of  euell.  1471  CAXTON  Rtcuyelt 
(Sonimer)  90  She.  .had  suspecion  that  he  wold  do  harme  to 
lupiter.  c  1532  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  1027  Whiche 
might  be  occasyon  to  gyve  you  suspicion,  a  1533  LD. 
BKRNERS  Hnon  Ixv.  222  To  thentent  that  he  take  in  you  no 
suspecyon.  1588  PARKE  tr.  Mendoza"s  Hist.  China  257 
More  for  that  none  should  doo  to  them  any  harme,  then  for 
any  euill  suspition  they  had  of  them.  1593  SHAKS.  Liter. 
1321  To  cleare  her  From  that  suspicion  which  the  world 
might  bear  her.  1611  —  Wint.  T.  i.  ii.  460  His  ill-ta'ne 
suspition.  011700  EVELYN  Diary  7  May  1685,  Under  pre 
tence  to  serve  the  Church  of  England,  he  gave  suspicion  of 
gratifying  another  party. 

e.  f  Of  suspicion',  that   is    (to   be)   suspected, 
suspicious,    f  Without  (or  but]  suspicion  :  without 
being  suspected,  unsuspected,     f  Out  of  all  suspi 
cion  :  beyond  all  doubt.     Upon  or  on  suspicion 
(t  by  suspicion} :  on  the  basis  of  mere  supposition 
(of  evil   or  wrongdoing).      Above  suspicion :  too 
good  or  worthy  to  be  suspected  of  evil. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  1652  Or  it  es  a  signe  of  suspecyon 
pat  he  es  in  way  of  dampnacyon.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  x. 
555  For  I  but  suspicioun  Micht  repair  till  hir  preuely.  1514 
in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  I.  101  Uppon  suspicion  he  was 
taken  by  the  Popis  commandment  and  sett  in  Castill  Angill. 
1538  STARKEV  England  11878)  122  Not  wythout  cause,  apon 
suspycyon  only,  euery  man  may  frely  accuse  other  of  treson. 
1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidanfs  Comm.  118  Many  were  appre 
hended,  some  by  information,  and  some  by  suspicion.  1586 
A.  DAY  Engl.  Secretorie  11.  (1625)  10  1^  thy  kinsman . .  being 
..brought  before  a  lustice  vpon  suspition  of  his  wretched 
liuing.  1591  SHAKS.  Rant.  $  Jul.  v.  iii.  222  Bring  forth  the 
parties  of  suspition.  1599  —  Much  Ado\\.  iii.  166  Shee's  an 
excellent  sweet  Lady,  and  (out  of  all  suspition,)  she  is  vertu- 
ous.  1660  BLOUNT  Boscobel  11.  (1680)  8  She  procured  Him 
the  better  Chamber  and  Accommodation  without  any  sus 
pition.  1683  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  I.  84  To  aprehend  some 
persons  upon  suspition  of  putting  away  of  bad  money.  1772 
Jacob's  Law  Diet,  s.v.,  A  person  may  be  taken  up  on  sus 
picion,  where  a  felony  is  done.  1850  MERIVALE  Rom.  Etnp. 
iv.  (1865)  1. 152  The  wife  of  Caesar  must  be  above  suspicion, 
1867  Philatelist  \  Jan.  18/1  The  rare  red-brown  sixpenny 
Barbados,  unperforated, . .  is  not  altogether  above  suspicion. 
ff.  In  suspicion :  (a)  suspecting ;  (b}  suspected. 
To  have  in  suspicion  :  to  suspect.  To  bring  in  or 
info  suspicion  :  to  cause  to  be  suspected.  To  enter 
into  suspicion  with  :  to  become  suspicious  of.  Obs. 

Cf.  quot.  a.  1340  in  sense  4, 

ci4fio  Merlin  xxvii.  539  Thei  wolde  not  slepe,  but  were 
euer  in  susspecion  of  the  saisnes.  1471  Arriv.  Edw.  IV 
(Camden)  10  Hymselfe  was  had  in  great  suspicion.  1484 
CAXTON  Fables  of  Msop  \\.  xviii,  They.. shall  euer  lyue 
ry^teheuylyand  insuspycon.  3:1548  HALLCA/w/.,//Vw.  F/, 
181  b,  This  kyng  lames  from  his  first  e  rule,  began  to  entre 
into  suspicion  with  William  Erie  Douglas.  1555  BRADFORD 


no  vice,  nor  yet  to  be  had  in  suspition  of  any  vice.  1568  GRAF- 
TON  Chron.  II.  121  They  were  had  in  suspicion  to  be  great 
Brybers.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  v.  ii.  31  This  Newes.  .is  so 
like  an  old  Tale,  that  the  veritie  of  it  is  in  strong  suspition. 
1635  A.  STAFFORD  Fern.  Glory  (1869)  So  Hee  that..bringes 
my  Faith  to  God  in  suspition.  1665  MANLEV  Grotius*  Low 
C.  Wars  338  He  hoped  they  would  not  blame  the  wejl- 
known  Reputation  of  the  House  of  Austria,  or  have  him  in 
suspition,  now  desiring  to  be  the  Author  of  Peace.  1755 
MAGENS  Insurances  I.  269  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the 
meadows  could  be  had  in  Suspicion,  for  it  was  never  yet  to 
be  discovered,  that  the  cause  of  the  Distemper  proceeded 
from  the  Ground. 

3.  gen.  Imagination  ^/something  (not  necessarily 
evil)  as  possible  or  likely  ;  a  slight  belief  or  idea 
of  something,  or  that  something  is  the  case;  a 


surmise;  a  faint  notion,  an   inkling.     (Chiefly  in 
negative  context.) 

c  1400  Beryn  3831  And  }it  bad  I  nevir  suspecioun, ..Who 
did  pat  cursid  dede.  1482  Monk  of  Evesham  (Arb.)  59,  I 
neuyr  herde  before  nether  hadde  any  suspycyon  hethirto 
that  the  kynde  of  wemen  hadde  be  deprauyd.  .by  suche  a 
foule  synne.  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot. 
(S.T.S.)  I.  86  The  Earle  of  Douglas.. was  remaining  thajr 
. .  witht  out  ony  suspetionnis  of  Schir  William  Creichtounis 
gaddering.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  \.  §  78  There  being 
..not  the  least  Suspicion  or  Imagination  that  the  Marriage 
would  not  Succeed.  1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.v'u..  (1653) 
132  A  round  white.. Chin,  the  Candor  whereof  seems  to  in 
troduce  into  the  beholders  mind,  a  certaine  suspition  of  a 
Rosie  colour.  0x699  LADY  HALKETT  Autobiog.  (Camden) 
6  Nott  so  much  as  either  his  sister  or  mine  had  the  least  sus- 
pittion  of  it.  1718  PRIOR  Poems  Ded.,  The  natural  Endow 
ments  of  Your  Mind,  (which,  without  suspicion  of  Flattery)  • 
I  may  tell  You,  are  very  Great.  1752  HUME  Ess.  <V  Treat. 
(1777)  I.  550  This  may  beget  a  little  suspicion,  that  even 
animals  depend  not  on  the  climate.  1817  JAS.  MILL  Brit. 
India  v.  v.  II.  524  Tippoo..and  M.  Lally  ..  surrounded 
Colonel  Braithwaite  before  he  had  received  even  a  suspicion 
of  their  march.  1867  AUG.  J.  E.  WILSON  Vashti  xiii,  'Can 
you  conjecture  the  cause  of  the  present  trouble?'  (I  have 
a  suspicion.'  tgaBJfejIttfiferJalyvo  There  was  no  previous 
suspicion  of  her  future  destiny  in  the  Virgin's  mind. 

T  4.  Surmise  of  something  future ;  expectation  ; 
esp.  expectation  or  apprehension  of  evil.  Obs.  or 
merged  in  other  senses. 

« 1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter cx\\\\\\}.  sQSmyteawaymyreprofe 
bat  i  had  in  suspecion  [Vulg.  quod  suspicatus  sum\  1393 
LANGL.  P.  PL  C.  XVIH.  315  [They]  haue^  suspecion  to  be  saf, 
bo^e  sarrasyns  and  lewes,  Thorwe  Moyses  and  makamede. 
1555  EDEN  Decades  (Arb.)  228,  I -entered  into  a  great  sus 
pition  of  my  lyfe.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  275  The 
successe  of  al  things . .  was  answerable  to  our  suspicion.  1658 
Tradit.  Mem.  K.  James  44  So  high  a  suspicion  of  the  im 
mense  Treasure,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  7  Sept.  1666,  There 
was  in  truth  some  days  before  greate  suspicion  of  those  two 
nations  joyning.  Ibid.  18  June  1690,  On  suspicion  that  he 
might,  .come  into  the  Confederacy  of  the  German  Princes. 

T  5.  A  slight  appearance  or  indication  (of  some 
thing).  Obs.  rare~~l.  (So  L.  suspicio.} 

1565  JEWEL  Repl.  Harding  (1611)  346  M.  Harding,  not 
shewing  vs  any  suspition,  or  token  of  inordinate  heat  in  that 
Reuerend  Master  of  the  Church  of  God. 

6.  A  slight  or  faint  trace,  very  small  amount, 
'  hint',  *  suggestion  '  (of  something). 

This  use  app.  arose  as  an  englishing  of  SOUPCON. 

1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  viii.  iii.  P  3  As  for  polite  literature. . 
there  was  not  even  a  suspicion  of  it  in  all  their  talk.  1860 
O.  W.  HOLMES  Elsie  V.  v.  (1891)  66  Flip,,  .made  with  beer 
and  sugar,  and  a  certain  suspicion  of  strong  waters.  1871 
M.  COLLINS  Mrq.  fy  Merck.  III.  iv.  107  He  was  a  wall-eyed 
horse,  with  a  suspicion  of  spavin. 

Hence  Susprcional  a.,  pertaining  to  suspicion ; 
t  Suspi' donating  vbl.  s6.,  the  entertaining  of 
suspicion;  Suspi-cionful  a.,  =  SUSPICIOUS  2; 
Suspi'cionless  a.,  devoid  of  suspicion,  unsus 
pecting. 

1890  Alien,  ff  Neural.  XL  347  The  same  emotional 
mobility  and  *suspicional  tendencies  which  characterized 
her  gifted  son.  « 1637  N.  FERRAR  no  Consid.  (1638)  311 
The  *suspicionating,  which  is  as  it  were  a  fearing  even  when 
it  is  of  the  holy  spirit.  1911  H.  S.  HARRISON  Queed  xxiii. 
(1314)  305  That  *suspicionful  scrutiny  so  galling  toymen  of 
spirit,  c  1650  Don  Bellianis  106  Altogether  *suspicionlesse 
of  any  such  treason.  2824  Blackw.  Mag.  XV.  168,  I,  poor 
dupe,  suspicionless.  1840  GALT  Demon  of  Destiny  7  As 
mourning  mortals  tell,  Suspicionless,  to  old  confiding  friends, 
Disastrous  tidings. 

Suspicion,  v.  Now  dial,  (chiefly  north.}, 
U.S.,  or  rare  arch.  [f.  prec.]  trans.  To  suspect. 
(With  simple  obj.  or  obj.  cl.) 

a  1637  N.  FERRAR  no  Consid.  (1638)  310  Suspiciomng  of 
himselfe,  that  if  he  should  grow  negligent,  he  might  come  to 
loose  his  magnanimity. 

1834  Kentuckian  in  New  York  I.  64  (Thornton),  They 
began  to  suspicion,  maybe,  that  they  had  got  the  wrong  sow 
by  the  ear.  1839  MARRVAT  Diary  Amer.  Ser.  i.  II.  212,  I 
suspicion  as  much.  1853  Louisville  (Kentucky)  Democrat^ 
It  was  considered  '  treason  '  almost  to  suspicion  him  of  a 
mean  transaction.  1863  ATKINSON  Stanton  Grange  (1864) 
219  They  suspicioned  all  wasn't  reet.  1876  '  MARK  TWAIN  ' 
Tom  Saitytr  xxvii,  Anybody  would  suspicion  us  that  saw 
us.  1902  Academy  5  Apr.  359  We  suspicion  a  whiff  of 
democracy  in  this. 

t  Suspi-cionable,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SUS 
PICION  sb.  +  -ABLE.]  Open  to  suspicion. 

1692  BEVERLEY  Disc.  Dr.  Crisp  14  It  is  very  suspition. 
able,  the  Letting  it  down  lower  may  have  had  its  111,  as  well 
as  its  Good  Effects. 

t  Suspiciouous,  a.  Obs.  In  5  suspec-.  [a. 
A  P.,  OF.  suspec-)  suspicionous,  f.  suspicion  SUS 
PICION  :  see  -ous.j  —  next. 

1474  CAXTON  Chesse  in.  ii.  (1883)  90  We  rede  that  dionyse 
of  zecyll.-Was  so  suspecionous  that  [etc.].  1477  EARL 
RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  119  Of  alle  other  maners  &  con- 
dicions  the  worst  is  a  man  to  be  suspecionous  of  his  frende. 
1481  CAXTON  Godfrey  xli.  80  Themperour.  .doubted  moche, 
And  had  his  comyng  moche  suspecyonous. 

Suspicious  (sospi'Jas),  a.  Forms :  a.  4-6 
suspecious,  (5  -ieuse,  5-6  -yous,  6  -ius),  5 
susspecious.  0.  4-  suspicious,  (5  -icyows, 
•ycyowse,  6  -ycyous,  -iciouse,  -yciouse,  7 
-ycious) ;  6-7  suspitious,  (6  -ius).  [a.  AF., 
OF.  suspecious,  suspicious,  -eus,  ad.  L.  suspuiosus, 
f.  suspicio  SUSPICION  :  see  -ous. 

For  the  change  of  spelling  cf.  SUSPICION  sb.] 

1.  Open  to,  deserving  of,  or  exciting  suspicion ; 
that  is  or  should  be  an  object  of  suspicion ; 


SUSPICIOUSLY. 

suspected,    or    to   be   suspected ;   of  questionable 
character. 

1340  Ayenb.  226  |>e  uerste  [bing]  is  him-zelue  kepe  and 
priueliche  bi  ine  his  house,  na^t  nor  to  uol^y  f>e  uela^rede* 
suspiciouses.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  540  Suspecious 
was  the  diffame  of  this  man,  Suspect  his  face,  suspect  his 
word  also.  1435  Rolls  of  Parlt,  IV.  490/1  In  crikes,  and 
oyer  suspecious  places.  1477  Cov.  Leet  Bk.  421  If  eny  sus 
pect  persone..may  be  founde  within  this  Cite  hauyng  sus 
pecious  langage.  1502  ARNOLDE  Chron.  (1811)  95  Good  and 
honest  persones  and  trewe  and  not  suspecious.  15*6  TINDALE 
i  Thess.  v.  22  Abstayne  from  all  suspicious  thynge.  1594 
NASHF,  Terrors  Nt.  G  iv  b,  The  abrupt  falling  into  his  sick- 
nesse  was  suspitious,  proceeding  from  no  apparant  surfet  or 
misdiet.  1634  PEACHAM  Contpl.  Gentl.  xii.  114  All  Hebrew 
Coynes  that  Antiquaries  shew  us  are  suspicious.  1646  SIK 
T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  E,p.  \.  viii.  34  Authors  are  also  suspicious, 
nor  greedily  to  be  swallowed,  who  pretend  to  write  of  secrets. 
1771  Jnnius  Lett.  xliv.  (1788)  247  This  sudden  alteration  of 
their  sentiments,  .carries  with  it  a  suspicious  appearance. 
1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.Clirt.  Med.  xii.  130  His  respiration 
was  interrupted,  suspicious,  and  irregular.  1855  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  xxi.  IV.  551  Some  most  suspicious  entries  had 
been  discovered,  under  the  head  of  special  service.  1889  J. 
GAIRDNKR  Hen.  ^'ff,  vii.  (1899)  in  This  Ludovico  had  be 
come  Duke  of  Milan  himself  by  the  very  suspicious  death  of 
bis  nephew. 

fb.  with  dependent  clause,  inf.,  or  of.   Obs. 

£•1400  Rom.  Rose  6110  He  wole  hym  silf  suspecious  make 
That  he  his  lyf  let  couertly.  .in  Ipocrisie.  1527  Star 
Chamber  Cases  (Selden  Soc.)  II.  166  All  the  Barnes.. and 
other  suspecyous  places,  .to  have  hydde  come.  1592  GREKNE 
Conny  Catch.  18  Citizens,  .that  they  finde.  .suspitious  of  the 
like  fault.  i6>3MEADEin  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  III.  149  The 
news  of  the  Prince,  .was  suspicious  not  to  be  good.  1642 
FULLER  Holy  <$•  Prof.  St.  v.  v.  376  'Tis  suspicious . .  that  these 
things  might  be  done  by  confederacie.  1765  T.  HUTCHINSON 
Hist.  Mass.  I.  v.  436  The  wife  of  Richard  Cornish  was 
found  suspicious  of  incontinency.  1788  JKFKERSON  Writ. 
(1859)  II.  552  Symptoms  which  render  it  suspicious  that  the 
two  empires  may  make  their  peace  with  the  Turks. 

2.  Full  of,  inclined  to,  or  feeling  suspicion  ;  dis 
posed  to  suspect;    suspecting;    esp.  disposed   to 
suspect  evil,  mistrustful. 

c  1400  Cato's  Morals  in  Cursor  M.  App.  iv.  307  Fie  to  be 
susspecious,  atte  ^>ou  be  no}t  doutous.  c  1430  LYDC.  Min. 
Poents  (Percy  Soc.)  162  No  man  of  kynde  is  moore  sus 
pecious,  Than  he  that  is  moost  vicious  and  coupable.  1592 
K.YD  Sp.  Trag.  in.  xiv.  160  The  world  is  suspitious,  And 
men  may  think  what  we  imagine  not.  1647  CLARENDON 
Hist.  Reb.  v.  §  140  Such  Circumstances,  as  should  administer 
no  occasion  of  Jealousy  to  the  most  Suspicious.  1735  POPE 
Prol.  Sat.  206  A  tim'rous  foe,  and  a  suspicious  friend.  1841 
W.  MACGILLIVRAV  Man.  Brit.  Ornith.  n.  244  This  species 
[of  gull],  .is  vigilant,  shy,  and  suspicious.  1856  KANE  Arctic 
Expl-  H.  xv.  164,  I  had  earned  character  with  these  people, 
at  first  so  suspicious  and  distrustful. 
b.  with  dependent  clause,  or  of. 

1474  CAXTON  Chesse  iv.  vii.  (1883)  180  The  aduersaries  ben 
suspecyous  that  the  comyn  peple  lye  In  a  wayte  to  Robbe 
her  goodes.  1591  SHAKS.  r  Hen.  VI^  iv.  i.  153,  I  see  no 
reason  if  I  weare  this_  Rose,  That  any  one  should  therefore 
be  suspitious  I  more  incline  to  Somerset,  than  Yorke.  1651 
HOBBES  Leviath.  iv.  xlvt.  379  The  best  men  are  the  least 
suspicious  of  fraudulent  purposes,  a  1721  PRIOR  Dial. 
Cromwell  if  Porter  Wks.  (1907)  264  You  were  a  Slave  to 
your  own  Apprehensions,  suspicious  of  every  body  that  came 
near  you.  1783  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Taylor  24  July,  I  was  sus 
picious  that  you  were  ill.  1834  J.  H.  NKWMAN  Par.  Serin. 
(1837)  I.  v.  70,  I  am  suspicious  of  any  religion  that  is  a 
people's  religion.  1861  THACKERAY  I''onr  Georges  iii.  134 
Like  other  dull  men,  the  king  [sc.  George  IIIJ  was  all  his 
life  suspicious  of  superior  people. 

O.  trans/.  Expressing,  indicating,  or  charac 
terized  by  suspicion. 

i478EARLRivERsCrpj/y«r'j;Vi3r.  Prov.  (1859)3  Woman  & 
man  to  guider  muche  Rownyng  May  often  cause  suspecieuse 
slandryng.  15*6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  63  Whose 
hertes  be  full  of  ypocrisy ..and  suspycyous  iudgementes. 
1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay*$  Voy.  iv.  xxxv.  158  b, 
[TheyJ  condemned  the  wise  Socrates,  for  the  suspitious 
opinion  they  had  in  him.  1635  QUARLES  Embl.  v.  xii.  22 
How  often  nath  Thy  Hope-reviving  Grace  Woo'd  my  sus. 
pttious  eyes  to  seek  Thy  face  !  1745'!'.  RANDALL  in  Transl. 
4-  Parapkr.  Sc.  Ch.  XLIX.  vi,  Love  harbours  no  suspicious 
thought.  1797  S.  &  HT.  LEE  Canterb.  T.  (1709)  I.  iv.  358 
[His  conduct]  tinctured  the  mind  of  his  companion  with 
suspicious  and  black  ideas. 

T  d.  Showing  a  suspicion  or  inkling  of.  Obs. 

1655  MAHQ.  WORCESTER  Cent.  Inv.  §  75  A . .  Ribbon  weaver 
may  set  down  a  whole  discourse . .  without  knowing  a  letter 
or  interweaving  anything  suspicious  of  other  secret  than  a 
new-fashioned  Ribbon. 

3.  Comb.,  as  (in  sense  i)  suspicions-looking  adj. ; 
(in  sense  2)  suspicious-niindeJness. 

1843  Chambers'*  Edin.  Jrnl.  46/1  A  wiry,  crop-eared 
terrier..  ;  one  of  those  suspicious-looking  brutes  whom  art 
honest  man  would  shrink  from  claiming.  1869  TOZKR  Highl. 
Turkey  I.  101  A  suspicious-looking  me&s  of  fish  and 
vegetables.  1888  DOUGHTY  Arabia  Deserta  I.  603  The 
suspicious-mindedness  of  the  Arabians. 

Suspi  ciously,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LT  2.]  In  a 
suspicious  manner. 

1.  In  a  way  deserving  of  suspicion  ;  so  as  to 
arouse  suspicion. 

*47»  jn  Surttes  Misc.  (1890)  24  Lawrence  of  Lawe.  .lyffez 
suspeciouslye  agayns  lawc  of  this  land.  1513  LD.  BURNERS 
Froiu.  I.  xxi.  30  They  both  dyed  suspeciously.  1587 
TURBERV.  Epit.  ^  Serin.,  To  Parker  192  Their  dice  are  very 
null,.. Not  shaking  them  awhit,  they  cast  suspiciously. 
161*  SIR  R.  NAUNTOM  in  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.)  I.  118  As  if  I  were  too  suspiciously  inward  with  Sir 
F.  Gr.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot's  Trav.  u.  64  There 
were  Arabs  at  Mendeli  who  looked  suspiciously.  1823 
COOPEK  Pioneers  vi,  He  returned,  .bringing  with  him  a  sus 
piciously-looking  box.  1861  Morn.  Stami.ird  14  Mar.,  The 
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sentence  above  quoted,  .which  looks  suspiciously  like  the 
Delphic  utterance  of  some  South  Kensingtonian  oracle. 
1902  VIOLET  JACOB  Sheep  Stealers  xiv,  (Oi/  was  the  reply, 
which  came  from  suspiciously  near  the  keyhole. 

2.  In  a  way  showing  suspicion  ;  with  suspicion  ; 
suspectingly. 

1549  in  Burnet  Hist.  Ref.  (1681)  II.  Records  176,  I  talked 
in  the  Matter  so  suspiciously,  as  though  such  an  Invasion 
had  been  made.  1599  Life  Sir  T.  More  in  Words w.  Eccl. 
Biog.  (1853)  II-70  He  would  never  sinisterlie  or  suspiciouslie 
take  anie  thing  written,  done,  or  spoken  against  him.  1615 
G.  SANDYS  Trav.  in.  157  The  Romanes  did  keepe  a  garrison, 
suspiciously  ouer-eying  the  Temple.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  If. 
Holt  xxxvi,  Is  it  a  pledge  you  are  demanding  from  me?  said 
Harold,  suspiciously.  1868  Miss  BKAUDOS  Run  to  Earth 
xxv,  This  man  looked  very  suspiciously  at  the  visitor.  1892 
'  F.  ANSTF.V  '  Voces  Pop.  Ser.  n.  24  They  watch  one  another 
suspiciously. 

Suspi  ciousneSS.  [f-  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  suspicious. 

1.  Liability  to  suspicion  ;  questionable  character. 
1486  Year-bk.  2  Henry  VII  (1567)  3  b,   Le  felony  ou  le 

suspiciousnes.  0:1716  SOUTH  Serin.  (1717)  V.  347  The 
Reasons,  why  this  inward  Voice  of  the  Spirit  cannot  be  the 
Rule,  which  Men  are  lo  be  guided  by. .  .Because  of  its  Sus 
piciousness.  1881  WESTCOTT  &  HORT  Grk.  N.  T.  II.  67  Its 
final  conclusions  must  rest  on  the  intrinsic  verisimilitude  ur 
suspiciousness  of  the  text  itself. 

2.  Proneness  to    suspicion  ;  disposition    to   sus 
pect  ;  mistrustfulness.    (In  quot.  1525,  Suspicion.) 

1525  Ln.  BFRNERS  Froiss.  II.  xxii.  51  They.. went  in  and 
out  on  their  maisters  busynesse,  without  any  suspeciousness 
of  them.  15*6  Piigr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  66  Our  lorde.. 
preserue  all  those  that  entendeth  this  holy  iourney.. from 
suspycyousnesand  wronge  iudgementes.  1639  FULLKR  Holy 
War  \.  xii.  (1647)  251  Suspiciousnesse  is  as  great  an  enemy 
to  wisdome,  as  too  much  credulitie.  111768  SECKER  Serm., 
Kphes.  v.  i/  (1770)  II.  351  An  immoderate  Suspiciousness  of 
innocent  Compliances.  1858  FKOUOE  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  xviii. 
34  The  nation  settled  back  into  its  old  suspiciousness,  which 
it  disguised  under  the  name  of  independence.  1884  R.  W. 
CHURCH  lyacoii  ii.  56  Bacon,  .using  every  effort  and  device 
to  appease  the  Queen's  anger  and  suspiciousness. 

t  Suspiracle.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  med.L.  stispl- 
raculnni  :  see  next.]  =  next. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeaus  Fr.  Chirurg.  5ob/i  The  sus- 
pincles  through  the  which  nature  disbursetb  her  selfe  of  all 
superfluitys, 

t  Suspiral.  Obs.  Also  5-6  suspyral, -all(e, 
-irall(e,  suspirel,  6  sesperal,  susprall,  ces- 
peralle.  [a.  OF.  s(o]uspirail  (mod.F.  soupirail}  — 
Pr.  sospiralk,  ad.  med.L.  suspJrdculum,  f.  suspt- 
rare  to  SUSPIRE  +  -culnm,  denoting  instrument.] 

1.  A  breathing-passage. 

c  1400  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxxi.  So  This  neck 
shalle  be  the  suspyralle  wherby  the  brethe  shalle  be  drawen 
bothe  to  comforte  of  the  hede  and  eke  of  al  the  body. 

2.  A  vent,  esp.  for  a  conduit. 

c  1430  in  Lond.  <y  Middlesex  Archxol.  Trans.  (1870)  III. 
321  This  suspirall  seruith  for  thes  ij  pipes.  <  1440  Prouip. 
Parv.  485  Suspyral,  of  a  cundyte,  spiraculttnt.  1562  in 
Strype  Sto-w's  Surv.  (1755)  II.  v.  xxi.  411  No  man  shall., 
destroy  any  pipes  Sesperals  or  Wind-vents  pertaining  to  the 
Conduits. 

3.  A  pipe  or  passage  for  water  leading  to  a  con 
duit. 

1420  Cov.  Leet  Bk.  21  Ordinaturn  fuit  quod  les  Suspirales 
..deleantur  et  obstupantur.  14*6  Ibid.  105  That  no  welles 
nor  suspiralles,  other  then  ben  ordeyned,  shuld  be  had  to  let 
the  comen  Cours  of  the  seid  Cundyte.  1543-4  Act  35  Hen. 
y//f,  c.  10  To  vewe..the  said  Heddes  pipes  suspiralles  and 
vaultes,  and  them  to  amend  repaire  translate.  [1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.,  Sttspiral,..\n  the  Statute  of  35  Hen.  8.  Cap.  10. 
it  seems  to  be  taken  for  a  Spring  of  water,  passing  undei  the 
ground,  towards  a  Conduit  or  Cestern.J 

4.  A  settling  tank  ;  a  cesspool. 

c  1512  in  Archaeotogia(i<)Q-2)  LVIII.  joi  In  be  same  diche 
bo^"  be  suspirel  &  pe  waste  pipe  awoyde  ther  water  in  a 
gotir  of  breke.  Ibid.  302  In  the  botomeof  this  well  undir  a 
stone  is  a  susprall  wl  a  tampioun  to  dense  the  home  pype. 
1583  in  N.  Bacon  Ann.  Ifswic/it  (1884)  337  Cespcralle  to  be 
made  for  stopping  of  filthe  by  the  brooke. 

Suspiration  (srspir^-Jan).  Now  rare.  [ad. 
L.  sttspjrdtio,  -dnetnt  n.  of  action  f.  suspirarc  to 
SUSPIRE.] 

1.  Sighing;  a  sigh. 

c  1485  Dif>hy  Myst^  Christ's  Burial  64  O  day  off  suspira- 
tione  !  Which  lewes  shall  repent  !  1503  HAWES  Examp. 
I'irt.  vii.  115  Peas  bytwene  the  faders  hyghenes  Of  heuen 
and  vs  in  suspyracyon.  a  1639  WOTTON  Panegyr.  to  K. 
Charles  in  Reliq.  (1651)  136  To  have  solicited  her  sister  with 
these  panting  suspirations.  1641  HKOMK  Jo-jiaUCrejv\\'.  i. 
Wks.  1873  III.  420  Ods  my  life !  He  sighs  again :.  .Give  him 
more  Sack,  to  drown  his  Suspirations.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst. 
tniq.  xii.  40  The  devout  whispers  or  suspirations  of  her 
affectionate  Supplicants.  1786  Francis  the  Philanthropist 
III.  91  Her  lip  trembled  with  suspiration.  i8ao  SCOTT 
Monast.  xvi,  I  may  well  heave  such  a  suspiration.  1867 
SWINBURNE  Ess.  <V  Stud.  (1875)  128  We  have  had  evidences 
of  religion,  aspirations  and  suspirations  of  all  kinds. 

2.  (Deep)  breathing;  breath  ;  a  (deep)  breath. 
1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  ii.  79  Nor  Customary  suites  of  solemne 

Blackc,  Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forc'd  breath.  1607  DAR 
KER  Whore  of  Babylon  Wks.  1873  II.  193  The  nati 
suspiration  draw  out  of  this  aire.  1634  S.  R.  NobU  Soldier 
in.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  (1882)  I.  289  We  from  one  climate 
Drew  suspiration.  1891  LD.  LVTTON  King  Pof>py  121  Its 
meadowy  dales  A  thousand  fragrant  suspirations  fill'd  With 
incense.  1905  Westtn.  'Sax.  16  Feb.  2/1  The  ocean  .  .smooth 
as  glass,  without  even  a  suspiration  to  break  the  deadly 
monotony  of  its  surface. 

Hence  Suspira  tious,  Su-spirative  adjs,,  sigh 
ing. 


SUSQUE  DEQUE. 

1824  GALT  Rothelan  II.  v.  ix.  254  A  suspiratiou^  flowing 
of  briny  tears.  1873  BROWNING  Fifine  Ixi,  Not  feebly,  like 
our  phrase,  against  the  barrier  go  In  suspirative  swell  the 
authentic  notes  I  know. 

t  Suspi *re,  sb.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  s(o}usptr  (mod. 
F.  soupir)  =  Pr.  sospir,  It.  sospiro,  Sp.,  Pg.  suspiro, 
or  ad.  L.  susptrium,  f.  suspirare  \  see  next.]  A  sigh. 

c  1450  Envoy  to  Alison  25  Suspins  which  I  effunde  in 
silence  !  1549  Compl,  Scot.  vii.  70  The  quhilk  reproche  sche 
pronuncit  vitht  mony  dolorus  suspiris.  1595  Locrine  v.  iv. 
2  The  circuit  of  the  a/ure  sky  Throwes  forth  sad  throbs  and 

frieuous  suspirs.     1610  HEYVVOOD  Gold.  Age  \.  i.  Wks.  1874 
II.  12  Gods  are  neuer  touch't  with  my  suspires,  Passions 
and  throbs.  1637  —  }'Uas.Dial.\\.  Wks.  1874  VI.  130  Whence 
came  that  deep  suspire? 

Suspire  (s#sp3i»-.i),  v.  Now  chiefly  poet.  [ad. 
L.  suspirdre  (whence  QF.sespirer,  mod.F.  soitpirert 
Pr.  sospirar,  It.  -an,  Sp.,  Pg.  suspirar),  i.su-  SUB- 
i^  +  spirare  to  breathe.] 

1.  intr.  To  sigh  ;  rare  in  lit.  sense;  chiellyy?^. 
to  sigh  or  longer,  yearn  after. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatioitc  in.  xxxvii.  107  To  be  prouoked  to 
hyer  Binges,  &..to  suspire  berto  by  desire.  153*  MORE 
Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  532/2  Suspyring  and  sighing  after 
the  sight  of  god.  a  1542  WYATT  Pott.  Wks.t '  Absens  absent' 
ing*  vi,  To  rejoise  my  wofull  herte  With  sighis  suspiring 
most  rufullie.  1610  Hellish  Councell  practised  by  Jesuites 
i3  1'hy  happinesse  giues  vs  leaue  to  respire,  thy  absence 
iustly  compels  vs  to  suspire,  and  the  place  where  we  make  no 
doubt  thou  art,  makes  vs  thither  to  aspire.  1671  WOOUHEAD 
St.  Teresa  \.  Pref.  12  Prayer .  .consists  more  in  sighing  and 
su.spiring  after  that  object,  that  it  is  already  convinced  most 
to  deserve  its  love.  1855  BROWNING  Serenade  at  Villa  12 
Earth  turned  in  her  sleep  with  pain,  Sultrily  suspired  for 
proof.  1887  '  Q  '  Dead  Man's  Rock  294  Every  note  breathing 
pathos  or  suspiring  in  tremulous  anguish. 

2.  trans.  To   utter  with  a    sigh,  to   sigh  forth. 
Also,  to  breathe  out. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  vii.  70  Sche  began  to  suspire  lamentabil 
regrettis.  1865  J.  THOMSON  Art  in.  ii,  Did  he  ever  suspire 
a  tender  lay.  1868  BROWSING  King  $  Bk.  x.  997  A  bolt 
from  heaven ..  suspiring  (lame.  1904  Blackiv.  Mag.  Nov. 
677  How  lustily  the  bellows  did  suspire  Breath  for  the 
flames  ! 

3.  intr.  To  breathe. 

I595  SHAKS.  John  in.  iv.  So  Since  the  birth  of  Caine,  the 
first  male-childe  To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire.  1597 
—  2  Hen.  IVt  iv.  v.  33  Did  hee  suspire,  that  light  and  weight. 
lesse  dowhie  Perforce  must  moue.  1856  MRS,  BKOWNISG 
Aur.  Leigh  vii.  1061  Fire-flies,  that  suspire  In  short  soft 
lapses  of  transported  flame.  1866  SWIS-BURSK  f 'cents  tf  Ball., 
Hermaphroditus  10  Their  breath  ts  fire  upon  the  amorous 
air,  Fire  in  thine  eyes  and  where  thy  lips  suspire. 

Hence  f  Susprred  ppl.  a.t  longed  for;  f  Sus- 
pi-ring  vbl.  sb.,  sighing,  a  sigh. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  \.  23  The  lamenlabil  suspiring  that  pro- 
cedit  fra  my  dolorus  hart,  a  1635  WOTTON  Medit,  Christmas 
Day  in  Rcliq.  (1651)351  The  long  Suspired  Redeemer  of  the 
World.  1671  WOODHEAD  St.  Teresa  I.  Pref.  9  Prayer. .by 
interior  frequent  suspiring*  and  ejaculations  interposed. 

Suspirious  (siJspi-riss),  a.  [ad.  L.  susplrivsus, 
i.  sitspiriitm  deep  breathing,  sigh,  shortness  of 
breath,  SUSPIRE  sb.  Cf.  F.  suspiricux,'] 

1.  Breathing  with  difficulty  or  painfully;  chiefly 
Path,  (see  quot.  1896). 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renous  Disp.  i.  iv.  Ix.  329  Thtir  [sc. 
hyssop's]  faculties. .  benefit  the  suspirious  and  ortbopnoicaU 
1657  Physical  JDicf.,  Suspirions,  broken  winded.  1859 
MAYNK  Rxpos.  Lejc.,Suspirionst  ..breathing  painfully.  1876 
BRISTOWK  Theory  <J-  Pract.  Med.  (1878)  203  Respiration,  .is 
then  generally  slow  and  suspirious.  1896  Allbutfs  Syst. 
Med.  1. 665  The  respiration . .  becomes  embarrassed  and  '  sus 
pirious1;  marked,  that  is,  by  a  slow  laboured  inspiration 
followed  by  a  quick  expiration  and  a  long  pause. 

2.  Full  of  sighs,  sighing. 

1751  Hist.  Pompey  the  Little  96  When  the  company  had 
enjoyed  enough  of  this  spiritual  and  suspirious  conversation, 
they  proceeded  in  the  last  place  to  singing  of  psalms.  1809 
SYU.  SMITH  Methodism  Wks.  (1850)  138/1  To  estimate  what 
the  exertions  of  the  lachrymal  and  suspirious  clergy  would 
be.  i8ao  H.  MATTHEWS  Diary  Invalid  (ec.  :)  223  A  sus 
pirious,  lacrymose,  white-handkerchief  business. 

t  Suspiry.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  -yry.  [ad.  L. 
susptrium  :  see  prec.]  A  breathing,  respiration. 

1398  TRKVISA  Karth.  De  P.  R.  v.  Iviii.  iBodl.  MS.)  If.  296/1 
By  preuey  suspines  \ed.  1495  suspyries ;  orig.  resfiracula] 
and  ventinges  it  [sc.  t  he  marrow]  fele^|»e  vertue..ot  t>e  mone. 

Suspition,  -ious,  obs.  ff.  SUSPICION,  -icus. 
fSuspose.z'.  and  sb.  Obs.  Also  5  -owse.  Variant 
of  SUPPOSE,  influenced  by  suspicion. 

a  13*5  Prose  Psalter  xiix.  22  (1.  aij  pou  wendest  wicked- 
leche,  f>at  y  shal  be  lich  to  frc  ;  y  shal  reproue  be  of  J»y  sus- 
!    poseing  [=  supposition],    c  1460  Toiu ntlty  Myst.  xiii.  514  If 
i    ye  haue  suspowse  t-  suspicion!  to  gill  or  to  me. 

Susprall,  var.  of  SUSPIBAL. 
t  Susprise,  v.  Obs.  rare.   Also  suas-.   [f.  AF. 
suspris-e  =•  OK    souspris-e,   pa.    pple.   of  sou(s)- 
;   prtndrc,  by-form  of  sourprendre  to  SURPRISE.]    = 
i    SUPPRISE  v.  2,  3,  4. 

a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  2390  (Dubl.  MS.),  He  wald  neuer 
sussprise  \Ashtn.  MS.  suprise]  no  sege  vnder  heven.  i  1400 
i  Anturs  ofArth.  tlrcland  MS.)  xxiv,  Tfaay  schallr  dee  that 
i  day, ..SussprUut  with  a  subiectc.  1471  CAXTON  Recuyel 
<  (Soinmei)  227  lupiter  felte  hym  self  sore  surprised  and  sur- 
j  mounted  of  the  couetyse  of  loue. 

||  Susque  deque,  rare.  [L.t  —  lit.  both  up  and 
I  down  ;  hence,  indifferently.]  //.  People  who  are 
indifferent. 

1647  WARD  Simple  Cobler  (1843)  50  He  hath  sounded  an 
:  alarm  to  all  the  susffuc  deottss,  pell-mels,  one  and  alts,  now 
i  harrasing  sundry  parts  of  Christendome. 


SUSEEAL. 

Susreal,  var.  surreal:  see  SUBROYAL. 

c  1410  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  ii,  f>e  first  tynde 
tliat  is  next  be  heed  is  ycleped  aunteleer,  and  be  secund 
retail,  ond  be  .in.  above  susreall. 

SuSS  (SPS).  dial.  Also  6  sose.  [Variant  of 
Soss  $bl  (sense  3) ;  cf.  Soss-.]  A  slattern,  slut. 

15. .  Smyth  %  his  Dame  251  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  210 
He  hath  amended  well  thy  ble  ;  For  yester  day, . .  Thov  were 
a  fovle  sose  [rimes  thus,  Jesus,  vs).  1865  R.  Hi  NT  Pop. 
Rom.  IV.  En%.  Ser.  i.  97  A  great,  nasty  Suss  of  a  woman. 

t  Su-saapine.  Obs.    ?mispr.  for  GOSSAMPINE. 

1504  GREENE  &  LODGI-;  Looking  G  I.  (1508)  D  4,  lie  deck  my 
Aluida,  In  Sendall  and  in  costly  Sussapme. 

Sussarara,  var.  SISEKABY  (senses  2,  4}. 

1770  GOI.OSM.  Vicar  IV.  (ed.  4)  xxi,  Gentle  or  simple,  out 
she  shall  pack  with  a  sussarara  \edd.  1766,  1767  ?ass-].  1884 
Athenaeum  3  May  578/1,  I .  .at  last  gave  such  a  sussarara  on 
the  bell  that  I  thought  the  deafest  person  must  hear. 

fSussemy,  a.  Obs.  [a.  AF.  *sttsseme,  OK.  sons- 
seme,  var.  sotirseme^  =  med.L.  supersem inatu s  lit. 
'  sown  over '  (see  SUPK&SEMINATJC),  applied  to 
measly  swine  because  of  their  tongues  being  covered 
with  spots.]  Of  swine's  flesh  :  Measly. 

1421  COT.  Lcet  Bk.  25  pat  no  bocher  seIL.no  roten  Schep, 
ne  Sussemy  flesche,  ne  non  swyn  of  brym. 

Sussex  (sz7-seks).  The  name  i^OE.  SuJ>seaxe 
'  South  Saxons ')  of  a  maritime  county  in  the  south- 
cast  of  England  ;  used  attrib.  in  designations  of 
things  produced  in  or  peculiar  to  the  county,  as 
breeds  of  cattle,  agricultural  implements,  etc. 

1704  Diet  Rust  (1726)  s,v.  Plough,  The  Sussex  single 
Wheel. Plough.  1818  Compl.  Grazier  (ed.  .^Introd.  3  The 
Sussex  and  Hereford  breeds  [of  cows].  1834  VOUATT  Cattle 
41  The  loins  of  the  Sussex  ox  are  wide.  1837  Brit.  Husb. 
(Libr.  Usef.  Knowl.)  II,  Index,  Sussex  waggon  [described 
I.  155].  1846  YOUATT  Pig  (1847)  Index,  Sussex  pigs.  1855 
Poultry  Chron.  III.  534  2  My  declining  to  adopt  the  name 
of  Hamburg  for  the  Bolton  Greys  and  Bays,  or  that  of 
Dorking  for  the  Sussex  fowls.  1856  'STONEHENGE'  Brit. 
Rural  Sports  59  A  good,  useful  team  of  the  Sussex  spaniels. 
1875  l-'.ncycl.  Brit.  I.  392/2  These  sheep  are  now  usually 
classed  as  Sussex  Downs  and  Hampshire  Downs.  1883  Ibid. 
XIX-  6J5/2  The  Surrey  and  Sussex  fowls  are  four-toed. 

t  b.  Sussex  crest)  a  name  for  the  cuckold's 
'  horn '.  Ohs. 

1681  T.  FLATMAX  Heraclitus  Ridens  No.  8.  (1713)  I.  49  A 
Cuckold  is  always  to  be  the  last  Man  that  knows  he  has  got 
a  Sussex  Crest. 

C.  Sussex  marble,  a  marble  occurring  in  thin 
beds  in  the  Wealden  clay  ot"  Sussex  and  Kent,  for 
merly  much  used  for  pillars  in  churches. 

1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.  1850  ANSTED  Elem.Geol.^ 
Min.,  etc.  379  \Veald  clay,  with  subordinate  limestone  (called 
Sussex  marble)  and  sand. 

Hence  f  Sussexan,  -\  Sussexian  adjs.  rare,  be 
longing  to  Sussex. 

1612  DRAVTON  Poly-olb.  xvii.  423  Clear  I.avant,  that  doth 
keep  the  Southamptonian  side  (Dividing  it  well-near  from 
the  Sussexian  lands).  1614  Disc.  Strange  fy  Monstrous 
Serpent  IJ  2  b,  I  will  conclude  this  generall  discovrse  of  Ser 
pents,  and  come  to  the  particular  description  of  ourSussexan 
Serpent. 

t  Sussing,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [Echoic.]     The   ; 
'  spitting'  oia  cat. 

a  1693  Urqithart's  Rabelais  ill.  xiii.  107  Barking  of  Currs,    | 
bawling  of  Mastiffs,  .sussing  of  Kitmngs. 

Sussingle,  obs.  form  of  SURCINGLE. 

Sussite,  var.  SUSCITE  v.  Obs,,  to  resuscitate. 

Susspecion,  -pitioun,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  SUSPICION.    I 

t  Sussy,  sb.  Sc.  Obs.     Also  6  sussie,  sowcy. 
[a.  OK.  soussy  (mod.F.  souci),  vbl.  sb.  f.  soussieri    ' 
see  next.]    Care,  trouble. 

1513  DOUGLAS  &neis  iv.  Prol.  236  Quhat  sussy,  culr,  and 
strang  ymagyning?     a.  1578   LINUESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron. 
Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  307  My  lord  of  Angus  tuik  lyttill  sussie  of    \ 
the  samin.    1587 "W.  FOWI.ER  l-Vks.  (S.T.S.)  I.  120  He.  .who 
hes  of  his  state  ones  sowcy,  cair,  and  feare.    1591  R.  BKUCE    ! 
Serin,  iii.  G  6,  Ane  King  that  hath  na  kind  of  cair,  nor  sussie 
[ed.  1843  soucie]  of  his  subjectis. 

t  Sll'SSy,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6  sussie.  [a.  OF. 
sousszer :— L.  sollicitdre  to  rouse,  excite,  SOLICIT.] 

1.  intr.  To  care,  trouble. 

c  1550  HOLLAND  Crt.  Venus  \\.  428  Sussie  not,  for  thow  will 
get  reskew.  1570  Satir.  Poeins  Reform,  xvi.  76  He  sussets 
not  thre  strats  Quha  suld  be  rewlar.  a  1609  ALEX.  HIJMK 
Ep.  G.  Moncrieff  318,  I  sussie  not  how  viuely  they  be 
tuttched. 

b.  With  negative  and  const,  inf. :  Not  to  refuse 
to  do  something. 

1567  Gude  $  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  171  Thou  susseit  nocht  to 
suffer  deid.  lyjoSatir.  Poems  Reform,  xiii.  38  Cain  aganis 
his  brother  did  Rebell,  And  susseit  not  to  sched  his  saikles 
blude.  1580-90  J.  STEWART  Poems  (S.T.S.)  II.  113  The 
feng^eit  freind . .  susseis  not  to  leif  his  freind  in  smart. 

2.  trans.  To  care  for,  regard. 

cx$6o  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.T.S.)  xxx.  22  Thay  sussy  not 
thair  God  abufe. 

Sussy,  obs.  f.  SOOSY,  E.  Indian  fabric. 

t  Sustain,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  next.]  That 
which  sustains;  means  of  sustenance. 

1653  M  ILTON  Ps.  iii,  14,  I  lay  and  slept,  I  wak'd  again,  For 
my  sustain  Was  the  Lord. 

Sustain  ,sost?un),  v.  Forms :  3  susteni,  -eini, 
-einy,  -eyni,  -eyny,  sosteine,  souste(i)ne,  3-6 
susteyne,  3-7  susteine,  sustene,  4-5  sustyne, 
-teene,  4-6  sust(e)igne,  susteyn,  -tayn,  (4 
sostene,  suste(e)n,  -tyene,  5  sousteyne,  6 
awstene),  4-7  sustaine,  sustayne,  6-7  sxistein, 
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4-  sustain,     fa.   AF.,    OF.  sustenir.  so(u)stenir 

mod¥st'--- 


corresp.  to  Pr.,  Sp.  softener,  It.  sostenerc,  ljg.  soster, 
ad.  L.  sustinere,  f.  sits-  SUB-  2§  +  teuere  to  hold, 
keep.] 

1  1.  trans.  To  support  the  efforts,  conduct,  or 
cause  of;  to  succour,  support,  back  up.  Obs. 

c  1290  Beket  1507  in  .S".  Eng.  Leg,  149  And  bote  heo  wolden 
him  bi-leue  and  ne  susteyni  him  non-more.  13..  Cursor 
M.  22102  (Gott.)  Bethaida  and  corozaim,  pir  tua  cites  sal 
susten  \Cott.  foster]  him  [sc.  be  anticristj.  a.  1450  Knt.  dela, 
Ttntrvrv,  The  wiflfof  the  said  Amon  was  not  wise..  to  sus 
teyne  hym  in  his  foly.  c  1500  Melnsine  in  That.  .ye.  .wor 
ship  with  all  your  power  holy  chirch,  beyng  her  champyons, 
the  same  to  susteyne  &  withstand  ayenst  alle  her  euyl 
wyllers.  1515  Ln.  BERNKRS  Froiss.  II.  clxxxvii.  572  That 
was  the  duke  of  Bretaygne,  who  susteynd  the  tray  tour  syr 
Peter  of  Craon.  a  1578  LINUESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot. 
(S.  T.  S.)  I.  3,33  No  man  sould  foster,  succour  or  sustene  no 
Douglasses  withtin  thair  boundis.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist. 
World  v.  i.  §  6.  349  The  Romans  resolue  to  sustains  him, 
and  put  themselua  in  order.  1697  DiamfSjKnttd  vi.  1122 
His  Sons,  who  seek  the  Tyrant  to  sustain.  1711  in  loth 
Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Cotinn.  App,  i.  143  They  brought  all  the 
Grenadiers  of  their  army,  well  sustain'd  by  a  good  body  of 
other  foot.  1757  W.  WILKIE  Epigoniad  1.  16  While  Thebes 
secure  our  vain  attempts  withstands,  By  daily  aids  sustain'd 
from  distant  lands.  i8oz  JAMES  Milit.  Diet,  s.v.,  To  sus 
tain  is  to  aid,  succour,  or  support,  any  body  of  men  in 
action,  or  defence. 

•f*  b.  To  uphold,  back  up,  give  support  to  (a 
person's  conduct,  a  cause,  a  course  of  action). 
Also,  to  stand  by  (one's  own  action  or  conduct). 

iz97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7354  |?o  willam  hurde  bat  he  wolde 
susteini  is  tricherie.  111300  Cursor  M.  29275  pam_.bat 
sustens.  .  Fals  trout  gain  cristen  state.  41368  CHAUCKR 
Cotnpl.  Pite  in  And  netheles  yit  my  troth  1  shall  susteen 
vino  my  deth.  c  1374  —  Troylus  11.  i6S6,  1  wole  right  fayn 
with  al  my  myght  ben  oon.  Haue  god  my  troupe  here 
cause  to  susteyne.  1483  CAXTOS  Gold.  Leg.  154/2  He  began 
to  susteyn  the  feyth  to  whiche  he  had  ben  contrarye.  a  1575 
Diurn.  Occnrr.  (Bannatyne  Cl.)  281  Joiine  Knox  minister 
requyrit  the  lordis  to  sustene  ane  book,  quhairinto  wes  con- 
tenit  that  thaj  siild  ordane..xij  superintendentis.  1671 
FI.AVEL  Fount.  Life  vii.  Wks.  1701  I.  44/1  His  [sc.  Christ's] 
Death  and  Sufferings,  .must  respect  others,  whose  Persons 
and  Cause  he  sustained  in  that  suffering  Capacity.  1752 
Voi'NG  Brothers  in.  i,  I'll  go;  Sustain  my  part,  and  echo 
loud  my  wrongs. 

c.  Const,  clause  or  (rarely)  ace.  and  inf.  :  To 
support  the  contention  or  argument,  maintain  (that 
.  .  .).  Now  rare. 

c  1366  CHAUCER  A,  B.  C.  22  As  bi  riht  bei  niihten  wel  sus- 
teene.  pat  j  were  wurbi  my  dampnacioun.  c  1380  WvcLiF.5W. 
lyks.  III.  175  pes  freres.  .seyde..bat  It  is  an  erroure  to  sus 
teyne  bat  dymes  ben  pure  alines,  a  1450  Knt,  de  la  Tour  xii, 
Ther  was  moche  speche  whiche  he  shulde  take,  mani  folke 
susteninge  to  take  the  elder  [daughter].  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE 
Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  209  How  it  maybe  sustenyt  that  the 
king  of  Fraunce  has  na  soverane.  c  1550  R.  BIESTON  Btiyte 
Fortune  B  ij,  With  wordes  thou  wouldest  susteine  that  no 
good  dede  is  doen  without  thee.  1609  HUME  Admonit.  in 
Wodrow  Soc.  Misc.  (1844)  570  On  the  other  part,  otheris 
of  you.  .sustene,  that,  among  pastoris,  thair  sould  be  im- 
paritie.  1678  G.  MACKENZIE  Crim.  Laws  Scot.  \.  xi.  §  3. 
(1699)  59  The  Justices  would  not  sustain,  minx  per  st't  to  be 
a  sufficient  qualification  of  self-defence.  1899  H^estin.  Gaz. 
8  Sept.  3/1  What  patriotic  Englishman  can  for  a  moment 
sustain  that  [etc.]  ? 

2.  To  uphold  the  validity  or  rightfulness  of;  to 
support  as  valid,  sound,  correct,  true,  or  just. 

1415  HOCCLEVH  To  Sir  J.  Oldcastle  183  Fro  Cryst  bat 
right  first  greew,-&  if  bat  we  Nat  shuln  susteene  it,  we  been 
ful  vnwyse.  1425  AW/£  of  Parlt.  IV.  271/2  Such  possession 
..ought  not  to  be  susiened  ne  affermed.  1689  Sc,  Acts 
Will,  ff  Mary  (1875)  XI  I.  47/2  The  objectione  berafter  putt 
to  the  vote  and  sustained  to  reject  the  Commissione  be  24 
votes.  1754  in  Nairne  Peerage  Evid.  (1874)  60  [They]  sus 
tained  and  hereby  sustain  the  claim  and  fand  and  hereby 
find  that  she  is  a  just  and  lawful  creditor.  1756  C.  LUCAS 
Ess.  Waters  II.  67  In  the  Thesis  which  I  sustained  for  the 
degrees  in  physic  at  Leyden.  1793  LD.  ESKGROVE  in  Lock- 
hart  Scott  (1837)  I.  vii.  215  Sustain  the  Sheriffs  judgment, 
and  decern.  1807  LD.  ELDON  in  Vesey  Reports  {\fa"])  XIII. 
601  The  trustee,  having,  .proved,  that  he  had  removed  him 
self  from  the  character  of  trustee,  his  purchase  may  be  sus 
tained.  1855  Poultry  Chron.  III.  412  If  an  objection  be 
made  to  any  entry  as  being  a  false  one,  and  such  objectiun 
be  sustained  within  ten  days. 

3.  To  keep  (a  person  or  community,  the  mind, 
spirit,  etc.)  from  failing  or  giving  way. 

13..  Minor  Poems  fr.  l''ernon  MS.  xxxii.  984  pat  sacra 
ment  reconsile[>  him  ay,  Susteynebhim,  bat  he  ne  falle  may. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Laius  T.  62,  I  prey  togod  in  honour 
hire  susteene.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  1749  All  be  gracious 
godis  &  gudnes  .  .  pat  .  .  sustaynes  be  erth.  1535  COVERDALE 
Ps.  iii.  6,  I  layed  me  downe  and  slepte,  but  I  rose  vp  agayne, 
for  the  Lorde  susteyned  me.  1662  ROWLEY  Birth  Merlin 
i.  ii.  10  That  hope  alone  sustains  me.  1742  YOUNG  Nt,  Th. 
iv.  401  He  tunes  My  voice  (if  tun'd);  the  nerve,  that 
writes,  sustains.  1837  LOCKHART  Scott  III.  x.  334  [He] 
who,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  master  of  the  pen,  had 
contributed  to  sustain  the  spirit  of  England  throughout  the 
struggle.  1843  WORDSW.  Grace  Darling  49  Inwardly  sus 
tained  by  silent  prayer. 

4.  To  keep  in  being  ;  to  cause  to  continue  in  a 
certain  state  ;  to  keep  or  maintain  at  the  proper 
level  or  standard  ;  to  preserve  the  status  of. 

c  1290  St.  Kath.  68  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  94  pis  Aumperpur  sende 
..is  sonde  pat  be  gretteste  maistres  of  clergie  to  him  comen 
..for  to  susteinen  op  heore  lawe  f>oru  stiencbe  of  clergie. 
c  1290  Beket  1605  ibid.  152  He  bat  sosteinez  vuele  lawes. 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6507  He..muchelouede  holichirche 
&  susteinede  al  so.  Ibid.  7697  No  time  nas  pet  pes  bet 
isusteined  ban  bi  his  time  was.  1340  Ayenb.  57  po  bet 
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be  tauernes  sustyene|>  byeb  uela^es  of  alle  be  zennen  bat 
byeb  y-do  ine  hare  tauernes.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  ix.  108 
Trewe  wedded  libbing  folk . .  mote  worche  &  wynne  &  be 
worlde  susteyne.  r  1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Law's  T.  294 
The  honour  of  his  regne  to  susteene.  c  1430  LYDG.  Min. 
Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  210  Trewe  juges  and  sergeauntis  of  the 
lawe,..Holde  trouthe  and  sustene  right wisnesse.  1483  CAX- 
TON  Cato  dj,  He  deyed  for  to  holde  and  susteyne  the  lawe 
and  trowthe.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  ii.  40  That  great 
Queene,  .That  with  her  soueraigne  powre,  ..All  Faery  loud 
does  peaceably  sustene.  1666  DRYDEN  Ann.  Mirab.  xlvii, 
Two  Chiefs.  .Each  able  to  sustain  a  Nations  fate.  1697  — 
ALncid  I.  400  Remus  with  Quirinus  shall  sustain  The 
righteous  Laws.  1700  PRIOR  Carm.  Sec.  10  Happy  Pow'r 
sustain'd  by  whole&om  Laws.  1836  J.  GILBERT  Chr.Atonem. 
vi.  (1852)  154  The  rule  of  good,  no  longer  enforced  by  its 
proper  penalties,  requires  to  be  sustained  by  some  equiva. 
lent  expedient.  1841  MYERS  Cath.  Th.  iv.  §45.  406  If  it 
[sc.  Protestantism]  has  destroyed  much  it  has  also  created 
much,  and  is  now  sustaining  much.  1875  MANNING  Mission 
Holy  Ghost  viii.  211  We  are  creatures  who  have  come  forth 
from  His  omnipotence,  and  are  sustained  by  His  almighty 
power. 

5.  To  keep  going,  keep  up  (an  action  or  process, 
•\ofcas.  a  material  object);  to  keep  up  without 
intermission ;  (with  mixture  of  sense  8  or  9),  to 
carry  on  (a- conflict,  contest). 

r  1330  Arth.  fy  Alert.  (Kolbing)  9026  Four  geauntes,..pat 
sustend  bat  bataile.  1405  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  (1879)  65 
Any  other  anourment  whare-wit  godes  seruys  es  sustend. 
6-1407  LYDG.  Reason  <$•  Sens,  771  Vertu  sensityf.  .hir  quarel 
doth  sustene  Ageyns  hir  ful  Rigorously,  c  1420  ?LvDC. 
Assembly  of  Gods  1093  Whyle  these  pety-capteynes  susteynyd 
thus  the  feelde.  c  1450  Godstow  Keg.  602,  ij  lampes  to  be  sus 
teyned  with  oyle.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xlvii.  22  To  turne 
to  trew  luve  his  intent,  And  still  the  quarrel!  to  sustene. 
1544  IiF.THAM  Precepts  War  i.  Ixxvii.  Eij,  Men  refreshed 
wyth  hole  meates,  bene  hable  to  susteyne  battayle  an  whole 
daye.  1553  PAY  NELL  tr.  Dares'  Phryg.  Destr.  Troy  F  ij, 
Aiax  Thelamonius  valiantly  sustained  ye  t hinge  vntill  the 
night  departed  y*  battel.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Past.  HI.  86 
Menalcas  shall  sustain  his  under  Song.  1760-2  GOLUSM. 
Cit.  W.  xci,  Their  perseverance  is  beyond  what  any  other 
nation  is  capable  of  sustaining,  a  1774  —  Hist.  Greece  I. 
292  At  last,  the  Athenian  fleet,  after  sustaining  a  long  battle, 
.^was  put  to  flight  1816  SCOTT  Qhi  Mori,  xxxvi,  He  felt 
no  sort  of  desire. .to  sustain  a  correspondence  which  must 
be  perilous.  1817  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  iv.  v.  II.  205  It 
was  the  severest  conflict  which  the  English  had  yet  sus 
tained  with  an  Indian  army.  1827  FARADAY  Chent.  Mani  p. 
iv.  (1842)  96  The  fire  is  lighted  by  a  piece  of  brown  paper 
and  a  little  small  coal,  and  is  sustained,  .with  coke  and 
small  coal.  1848  DICKENS  Dotubey  xxx,  The  conversation 
was  almost  entirely  sustained  by  Mrs.  Skewton.  1850  HAW- 
THOKNE  Scarlet  L.  iii.  (1879)  71  By  the  Indian's  side,  and 
evidently  sustaining  a  companionship  with  him.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  46  The  arts  by  which  he  sustains 
the  reader's  interest.  1883  GROVE  Diet.  Mus.  III.  638/1 
Comical.. effects  might  be  got  by  sustaining  such  sounds 
as  'z-z '..*r-r '.  .or  *ii '.  Ibid.  639/1  By  giving  the  piano 
forte  this  power  of  sustaining  sound,  the  special  character 
of  the  instrument  is  transformed. 

fb.  To  maintain  the  use,  exercise,  or  occupa 
tion  of.  Obs. 

1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  \\ .  vi,  If  you  thinke  gods  but 
fain'd,  and  vertue  painted,  Know,  we  sustaine  an  actuall 
residence.  1612  CHAPMAN  Rev.  Btissy  d"A nibois  in.  iv.  5 
Since  I  see  You  still  sustain  a  jealous  eye  on  me.  1623 
Shakspere's  Wks.  Ep.  Ded.,  When  we  valew  the  places 
your  H.  H.  sustaine. 

f  6.  To  support  life  in  ;  to  provide  for  the  life  or 
bodily  needs  of;  to  furnish  with  the  necessaries  of 
life  ;  to  keep.  Ohs. 

£1290  St.  Edmund  552  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  447  Swibe  faire 
under-fongue,  And  isusteyned  in  his  anuy.  1*97  K.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  2354  He  nadde  nojt  inou  is  kni^tes  to  soustene.  llnd. 
7755  Horn  j>o5te  in  engelond  somuche  folc  neuere  nas  pat  it 
was  wonder  ware  ^oru  isousteined  it  was.  1340-70  Ale x. 
fy  Ditto'.  797  Alle  be  godus  ^at  ;e  geten. .  Seruen  for  to  sus 
taine  ^our  vnsely  wombe.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  xv.  275 
porw  )?e  my  Ike  of  bat  mylde  best  J?e  man  was  susteyned. 
6-1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)xv.68  Of  concubines  ilke  man  takes 
als  many  as  he  may  sustene  of  his  gudes.  ibid,  xxxii.  145 
Meet  and  drink  wharwith  be  feble  body  myght  be  susteynd. 
1483  CAXION  Cato  A  iij  b,  Thou  oughtest  to  loue  thy  fader 
and  moder  nexte  after  god,  and  to.  .susteyne  them  in  theyr 
necessytees.  1653  HAMMOND  On  Matth.  iv.  4.  21  Bread  or 
ordinary  means  of  susteining  men.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v. 
415  Whatever  was  created,  needs  To  be  sustaind  and  fed. 
a  1700  EVRLYN  Diary  26  Oct.  1685,  The  daughter  of  a  poore 
labouring  man,  who  had  sustain'd  her  parents.. by  her 
labour. 

fb.  Said  of  the  means  of  support.   Obs. 

1538  STAR  KEY  England  (1878)  75  Other  cuntreys  m  lyke 
space  or  les,  dothe  susteyn  much  more  pepul  then  dothe 
thysourys.  a  1578  LINIJESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.) 
I.  3  Ane  hes  that  micht  ane  hundredth  weill  susteine.  1615 
G.  SANDYS  Trai>.  7  Their  territories  though  large  and  fruit- 
full,  too  narrow  to  sustaine  so  populous  a  State.  1697 
DRYDKN  Virg.  Georg:  \\.  743  Enough  remains.. His  Wife 
and  tender  Children  to  sustain. 

fc.  refl.  To  keep  oneself ;  occas.  to  take  food, 
feed.   Obs. 

a  1300  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  20  Sum  ber  beb  bat  swinkl|>  sore 
winne  catel  to  hab  more  ham  silf  fair  to  susteni.  1380  in 
Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  40  He  may  nought  ne  haue  nou^the  to 
susteyne  him  self.  ?  a  1550  Freiris  fie?ivik  226  in  Dunbars 
Poems  (1893)  293  That  na  apperance  of  feist  be  heir  sene, 
Bot  sobirly  our  selffis  dois  sustene.  1640-1  Kirkcitdbr. 
War.Comm.  Mm.  />'£._  (1855)  157  Thair.  .families  are  re- 
ducit  to  extreme  miserie..not  haveing  quhairupon  to  sus- 
tein  thame.  1650  W.  D.  tr.  Contemns"  Gate  Lat.  Unl.  §385 
A  husbandman  that,  .maintemeth  (susteineth)  himself  with 
the  crop  (incom)  of  his  yearly  corn. 

fd.  To  support  (life,  nature)  with  necessaries. 
1402  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.   17    Neither  they   tillen  ne 

sowen,.. neither  nothing  that  man  should  helpe,  but  onely 
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themselves,  their  lives  to  susteine.  1483  CAXTON  Ca/o  hj  b, 
Thou  oughtest  not  to  requyre..of  god  but  that  whyche  is 
vtyle  and  prouffytable  for  to  susteyn  nature  humayn.  1591 
SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  iii.  694  O  sacred  simples  that  our 
life  sustain.  1697  DRYDKN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  82  They  ..labour 
Honey  to  sustain  their  Lives. 

fe.  To  supply  (a  person's  need).   Obs.  rare. 

1601  SHAKS.  Twet.  JV.  iv  ii.  135  He  be  with  you  againe : 
In  a  trice,  like  to  the  old  vice,  Your  neede  to  sustaine. 

t  7.  To  provide  for  the  upkeep  of  (an  institution, 
establishment,  estate,  etc.).   Obs. 


263 


I.  47  Shireburne  also  susteined  the  sub-diuision.     1663  Rcc 


:  their  Successours  fynde  &  susteyn  v  tapers  of  wexe.  .to 
brenne  vpon  my  candylstyk.  c  1450  Godstoiv  Reg.  491  And 
they  shold  susteyne  the  seid  mese,  with  ther  owne  cost  is,  in 
al  so  good  state  or  better  than  they  resceived  hit.  1544  tr. 
Littleton's  Tenures  i.  viii.  16  Yf  a  house  be  let,  to  holde  at 
wyl,  the  lessee  is  nat  holden  to  susteyne  or  repayre  the 
house.  359*  WEST  ist  Pt.  Symbol.  §  103  C,  The  saide  J. 
shall  well,  .sustaine  &  maintaine  the  houses  &  buildings 
which  be..builded. 

8.  To  endure  without  failing  or  giving  way ;  to 
bear  up  against,  withstand. 

c  i«o  Arth.  .5-  Merl.  (Kolbmg)  7152,  &  he  bihinde  to 
ben  DI  cas,  To  susten  ^e  paiems  ras.  1382  WYCLIF  /  Cor. 
xiii.  7  Charite  ..  hopith  alle  thingis,  it  susteyneth  alle 
thingis.  a  1400  CHAUCER  Merciles  Beaute  2  Your  yen  two 
wol  slee  me  sodenly,  I  may  the  beaute  of  hem  not  sustene. 
1474  CAXTON  Chesse  i.  ii.  (1883)  12  The  euyll  lyf. .of  the 
kynge  is  the  lyf  of  a  cruell  beste  and  ought  not  longe  to  be 
susteyned.  1577  GOOGK  tr.  Heresbach's  Hush.  125  Asses 
..able  to  susteyn  blowes,  labour,  hunger,  and  thyrst. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  11,  209  This  is  now  Our  doom;  which 
if  we  can  sustain  and  bear,  Our  Supream  Foe  in  time  may 
much  remit  His  anger.  1817  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  iv. 
viii.  Il.aSi  He  sustained  the  attack,  which,  for  the  space 
of  an  hour  was  vigorously  maintained.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  290  Scarce  one  [of  the  cities]  was  now 
capable  of  sustaining  a  siege.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2) 
V.  263  There  is  no  soul  of  man .  .who  will  be  able  to  sustain 
the  temptation  of  arbitrary  power.  1889  A.  R.  WALT. ACE 
Darwinism  (1890)  17  Each  species  [of  plant]  can  sustain  a 
certain  amount  of  heat  and  cold. 

b.  f  intr.  (also  with  if]  To  bear  up,  hold  out 
(o&s.}.    Also  occas.  reft. 

138*  WYCLIF  Ps.  cxxix.(cxxx.]3  If  wickidnessis  thou  shall 
al  aboute  kepe.  Lord;  Lord,  who  shal  sustene?  1382  — 
Isaiah  Ixiv.  3  Whan  thou  shalt  do  merueiles,  wee  shuln 
not  sustene.  1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  iv.  2029  head, 
ing,  The  Troyans  and  be  Grekes  resumede  the  felde,  in 
be  which  the  Grekis  might  not  susteyne  against  be  swerde 
of  Troylus.  1546  LANGLEY  tr.  Pol.  Verg,  De  Invent.  \.  iii. 
5  Other  that  suppose  this  worlde  had  both  an  original]  cause 
of  being,  and  shall  also  sustein  and  ende  by  putrifaccion. 
1573  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xli.  139  In  deid  that  36  suld  not 
susteind  [—  sustain  it]  He  thunderit  threitnings  to  the  air. 
1598  CHAPMAN  Iliad  n.  287  Sustaine  a  little  then  my  friendes, 
that  we  the  trueth  may  trie  :  Of  reuerend  Chalchas  prophesy. 
1864  TENNYSON  Aytmcr's  F.  544  Tho*  Averill  wrote  And 
bad  him  with  good  heart  sustain  himself. 

c.  trans.  To  bear,  stand  the  force  of  (criticism, 
etc.). 

1790  GIBBON  Misc.  Wks.  (1814)  III.  502  Their  opinion  will 
not  sustain  the  rigour  of  critical  enquiry.  1855  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  xi[.  III.  142  The  Cathedral,  .ill  qualified  to  sus 
tain  a  comparison  with  the  awful  temples  of  the  middle  ages. 

9.  To  undergo,   experience,    have  to  submit  to 
(evil,  hardship,  or  damage;  now  chiefly  with  injury, 
loss  as  obj.,  f  formerly   also  sorrow,  death};    to 
have  inflicted  upon  one,  suffer  the  infliction  of. 

In  mod.  journalistic  use  forig.  lf.S.)t  to  suffer  the  injury 
of  (a  broken  limb,  or  the  like). 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  7179  Why  Sustayn  ye  bat  sorow,  ^at 
Sewes  for  euer. .?  Why  proffer  ye  not  pes,  or  ye  payne  thole  ? 
c  1407  LYOG.  Reason  <fr  Sens.  3570  lason. .  Fort un yd  was  for 
to  sustene  Al  the  pereils  oon  by  oon.  1426  in  Surtees  Misc. 
(1890)  10  After  fc>e  grete  losses  f>at  I  have  had  and  sustened. 
1531  Ei.vor  Gov.  i.  xxvi,  The  most  noble  emperour  Octauius 
Augustus,.. only  for  playing  at  disc  and  that  but  seldome, 
susiaineth  a  note  of  reproche.  1542-3  Act  34  <$•  35 
Hen.  F///,  c.  3,  The  Offendoures.  .to  susteyne  suche  further 
punisshement  as  shall  seme  expedient.  1555  EDEN  Decades 
(Arb.)  123  The  princes  are  determyned  noo  longer  to  sus. 
teyne  theyr  oppressions.  1582  N.  LICHKFIF.LD  tr.  Cnstan- 
heda's  Cong.  E.  [nd.  \.  ii.  6  In  which  time  they  susteined 
many  and  great  tempests.  158?  STUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  n. 
(1882)  61  The  host  of  Pharao.  .who  all  sustained  one  kinde 
of  death.  1601  SHAKS.  Tivel.  N.  t.  v.  186  Good  Beauties 
let  mee  sustaine  no  scorne.  1628  DIGBY  Voy.  Mtdit,  (Cam- 
den)  3  If  either  should  chance  to  breake  or  spring  mast  or 
yarde  or  sustayne  any  leake  or  other  damage.  1653  R.  SAN. 
\->v.*s>Pkysiogn.)  Moles  13  She  shall  sustain  thefts,  and  suffer 
by  fugitive  servants,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  21  Sept.  1674, 
1  went  to  see  the  greate  losse  that  Lord  Arlington  had  sus 
tain  d  by  fire  at  Goring  house.  1771  GOLDSM.  /fist.  Eng. 

L-  L  \  ^  °^  a  Kan8rene>  occasioned  by  the  bruises 

which  he  had  sustained.  1793  SM RATON  Edystone  L.  f  322 
I  lie  storms  which  the  building  had  now  sustained,  without 
material  damase.  1823  SCOTT  Qnentin  D.  xvii,  He  was 
relating  the  story  of  the  bastinading  which  he  had  sus 
tained.  1825  -  Betrothed  xiii,  Recollecting  the  loss  she 
had  so  lately  sustained  on  that  luckless  spot.  1833  HT 
MARTINEAU  Three  Age*  ii.  46  His  Majesty  hnd  sustained 
a  signal  defeat  abroad.  1865  MORI.F.Y  .Mod.  Characteristics 
62  A  provincial  hostess,  whose  entertainment  has  gone  off 
flatly,  sustains  about  as  much  mortification  as  if  her  first- 
born  had  been  attacked  by  the  small-pox.  1880  Troy  (U.S.) 
Daily  Times  78  Auc-,  [HeJ  fell  from  a  pile  of  lumber 
yesterday  afternoon  and  sustained  a  broken  arm. 

^ const,  inf.    1559  AYI.MKK   Har!<0rwf  N  jij  b,  Was  it  no 
wronge..that   she  susteyned.  .to  be  first  a  prysoner.  .ana 
garded  with  a  sorte  of  cutthrotes? 
f  b.   With  neutral  obj.  Obs. 

1575  GASCOIGNE  Glasse  Gort.  Wks.  1910  II. 9  Having  sus- 
tcyned  like  adventures.  1577  HARRISON  England™,  ii.  (1877) 


..i.  99  The  Bull's  Insult  at  Four  she  [jr.  the  cow]  may  sustain. 
c.  To  bear  (a  burden,  charge) ;  t  to  bear  (ex 
pense). 

1433  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  425/1  Ye  charges  yat  he  most  bere 
and  susteigne.  1530  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford 
(1880)  89  The  Towne  susteyneth  nptt  one  peny  of  the  sayd 
charges.  1533  BKI.LENDKN  Livy  ii.  iv.  (S.T.S.)I.  142  He  was 
sa  fer  rvn  in  age,  bat  he  mycht  nocht  sustene  be  charge  of 
be  consulate.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  <y  Commw.  (1603) 
196  Neither  coulde  the  King  of  Spaine  sustaine  the  burden 
of  so  many  warres.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  n.  xxiv.  129  That 
such  portion  [in  the  distribution  of  land]  be  made  sufficient, 
to  susteine  the  whole  expence  to  the  common  Peace.  1738 
WESLEY  Hymns  LXXIII.  iv,  The  Burthen  for  me  to  sustain 
Too  great,  on  Thee,  my  Lord,  was  laid.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU 
Manch.  Strike  ix.  106  It  has  enabled  us  tu  sustain  burdens 
which  would  have  crushed  any  other  people. 

\  d.  To  support  (a  part  or  character) ;  to  play  the 
part  of.  Also  occas.  to  bear  (a  title).  Obs. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane"s  Comm,  107  Where  as  they  sus 
teyne  the  persones  of  intercessours.  1588  KYD  Househ. 
Pkilos.  Wks.  (1901}  252  [He]  ought  principally  to  haue  care 
in  choosing  of  his  wife,  with  whom  hee  must  sustaine  the 
persoune  of  a  Husbande.  1396  DAI.RYMPI.E  tr.  Leslie's  Hist. 
Scot.  I.  116  Thay  susteine  the  persone  of  honest  sitizenis. 
1643  PRVNNE  Sen:  Pettier  Parl.  App.  198  Christ  our  Saviour, 
who  although  he  were  the  King  of  Kings,  yet  because  he 
then  sustained  a  private  person,  he  payed  tribute  willingly. 
1700  WALLIS  in  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  I.  325  From  him  that,  .sus 
tains  that  title.  1731  A.  HILL  (in  SetheransCatal.  No.  12. 
(1899)  26),  I  am  at  a  loss,  how  those  characters  will  be  sus 
tain  d  wch  they  were  to  have  represented.  1782  CO\\TKR 
Parrot  35  Each  character  in  ev'ry  part  Sustain 'd  with  so 
much  grace  and  art. 

flO.  Const,  inf.,  or  ace.  and  inf.,  chiefly  in  nega 
tive,  conditional,  or  interrog.  use:  To  reconcile 
oneself  to  doing,  to  benr  to  do,  something;  to 
tolerate  or  bear  that  something  should  be  done. 

14. .  in  Tundale's  Vis.  (1843)  113  O  who  is  alas  that  may 
sustene  To  be  prowd,  consider  her  mekenes.  1426  LYDG.  De 
Guil.Pilgr.  4432,  I  swepe,  I  make  yt  clene,  For  fylthe  noon 
I  may  sustene  Ther  tabyde.  1540-1  ELYOT  linage  Goz'.xxvi. 
58  b,  She  coulde  not  susteyne  hyr  sonnes  wyfe  to  be  called 
Augusta.  1567  Gade  fy  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  no  We  may  not 
sustene  To  heir  thame  say,  [etc.].  1700  DRYDEN  Ceyx  $  A  Ic. 
19  Can  Ceyx  then  sustain  to  leave  his  Wife?  a  lyafiSRWKLL 
Kick.  /  ii,  He  who  leads  Armies  in  the  Cause  of  Heaven . . 
Yet  can  sustain  to  wrong  a  King— a  Friend. 

11.  To  hold  up,  bear  the  weight  of;  to  keep  from 
falling  by  support  from  below  ;  often  simply,  to 
carry,  bear,  f  Also  with  up.  Now  rare. 

a  1330  Roland  $  V.  338  Mahoun..dede  mani  fendes  ber 
in.  .For  to  susten  J>e  ymage,  &  sett  him  on  hei^e stage.  1390 
GowERC'tv//  III.ioS  Whoscondicion  Is  set  to  bethefounda- 
ment  Tosustieneup  thelirmament.  1470-85  MALORY  ./Jr///»r 
xvi.  ii.  667  Gawayne.  .lepte  vp  behynde  hym  for  to  sustene 
hym.  1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  i.  xvi.  50  That  one  [of  the  four 
elementsj  susteyned  that  other  in  suche  manere,  as  therthe 
holdeth  hym  in  the  myddle.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  x.  43 
Next  whom  Morindus  did  the  crowne  sustaine.  1592  KYD 
Sp.  Trag.  it.  i.  3  In  time  the  sauuage  ISull  sustaines  the 
yoake.  1594  —  Cornelia  \\.  339  What  e're  the  massie  Earth 
hath  fraight,  Or  on  her  nurse-like  backe  sustaines.  1606 
SHAKS.  Ant.  ^  Cl.  in.  xi.  45  Well  then,  sustaine  me:  Oh. 
1697  DKYDEN  b'irg,  Gevfg.  in.  256  To  harrow  Furrows,  and 
sustain  the  Plough.  1756  E.  MOORE  Trial  Sclim  27  Her 
left  hand  clench'd,  her  cheek  sustain'd.  1759  TOPLADY 
Poems  (1860)  96  Each  a  Palm  sustain'd  In  his  victorious 
Hand.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFK  Myst.  Udolpko  xxvi,  Here 
again  she  looked  round  fora  seat  to  sustain  her.  1831  SCOTT 
Cast.  Dang,  viii,  He  found  the  minstrel  seated  at  a  small 
table,  sustaining  before  him  a  manuscript.  1832  BKEWSTER 
Nat.  Magic  x.  253  The  difficulty,  .really  consists  in  sustain 
ing  the  anvil.  1850  MRS.  JAMESON  Leg.  Monast.  Ord.  (1863) 
394  Sustained  in  the  arms  of  two  sisters  of  her  Order. 
fis-  '39°  GOWER  Con/.  III.  136  Pes  sustiened  up  alofte 
With  esy  wordes  and  with  softe  Wherstrengthe  scholde  lete 
it  falle.  1620  T.  GRANGER  Dii'.  Logike  66  The  Adiunct  re- 
ceiued  of  the  Subject  by  inherence  is  infixed,  infused,  in 
grafted,  sustained  of  the  subject. 

b.  To  be  the  support  of,  as  in  a  structure  or 
building ;  to  have  resting  upon  it. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1135  For  to  make  itstrong  Euery 
pyler  the  temple  to  sustene.  1 1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of 
Ay  men  xxiv.  505  A  forke  that  susteyned  vp  their  lodges, 
that  wasgreteandstronge.  1611  Co*TATCfw4f/&>«*5TWQ 
exceeding  great  Lyons  in  red  marble,  that  sustaine  two 
goodly  pillars.  1697  DHYDEN  /Eiieiel  x.  1189  A  liough  his 
Brazen  Helmet  did  sustain,  a  1700  EVKI.YN  Diary  12  July 
1654,  The  ample  Hall  and  columne  that  spreads  its  capital 
to  sustaine  the  roofe.  1717  PRIOR  Alma  ti.  277  The  swelling 
Hoop  sustains  The  rich  Brocard.  1784  COWI-EK  Taskiv.  544 
Her  head..  Indebted  to  some  smart  wig- weaver's  hand  For 
more  than  half  the  tresses  it  sustains.  1828  SCOTT  /-.  M. 
Perth  xxiit,  The  bier  was  so  placed,  as  to  leave  the  view  of 
the  body  it  sustained  open  [etc.).  1856  STANLEY  Sinai  $• 
P.i  I.  x.d-ieS1  7/15  I'hc  Galilean  hills,  .contain  or  sustain  green 
b. (.sins  of  table-land  just  below  their  topmost  ridges. 

O.  To  bear,  support, withstand  (a  weight  or  pres- 
sure\  Also  in  fig.  context. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prioress*  T.  31  My  konnyng  is  so  wayk. . 
That  I  ne  may  the  wei^hte  nat  susteene.  1697  DRVOEN 
Virg.Georg.  i.  164  Lest  the  Stem  ..Shou'd  scarce  sustain  the 
Head's  unweildy  weight.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776) 
VI.  91  Though  they  have  but  a  small  weight  of  body  to  sus 
tain.  1781  COWPER  Flatting  A/ittg  This  process  achiev'd,  it  is 
doom'd  to  sustain  The  thump  after  thump  of  a  gold-heater's 
mallet.  1800  VINCB  Hydrost.  ii.  (18061  23  The  same  pressure 
must  sustain  the  same  weight.  1836  J.  GILBERT  Ckr.  \ 
Atonem.  ix.  (1852)  268  This  external  pressure  has  nothing  , 
substantial  to  sustain  it  from  within.  1860  TTNOALL  Glac.  I 


SUSTAINER. 

IT.  xxx.  404  When  the  pressure  applied  becomes  too  great  for 
the  glass  to  sustain,  it  flies  to  pieces. 

t  d.  To  hold  in  position,  hold  erect,  etc. ;  also,  to 
be  sufficient  to  bear  the  weight  of.  Obs. 

1308  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  K.  v.  xxv.  (Uodl.  MS.),  £r 
nekke .  ,bere}>  and  susteyne^  be  heed.  1481  CAXTON  Myrr. 
u.  xvli.  104  The  quyck  syluer  is  of  suche  nature.. that  it 
susteyneth  a  stone  vpon  it.  1538  STARKKY  England  (1878) 
49  Bycause  they  [sc.  the  feet]  by  theyr  labour  susteyne  and 
support  the  rest  of  the  body.  1599  AI.KX.  HUME  Hymns  n. 
8 1  The  feit  ar  swift  and  members  meii,  for  to  susteine  the 
rest.  1668  CULPEPPER  £  COLE  Barthol.  Anat.  iv.  vii.  165 
If  all  eight  [muscles]  act,  they  hold  tlie  Back  straight,  and 
do  as  it  were  sustain  a  man. 

fe.  refl,  and  intr.  To  hold  oneself  upright ;  also, 
to  be  in  or  maintain  a  fixed  position.  Obs* 

c  1374  CHAUCER  And.  $  Arc.  177  She  ne  hath  foot  on  which 
she  may  sustene.  c  2450  Merlin  354  He  myght  no  lenger 
sustene  on  his  ftet  for  the  traueile.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  v.  ii. 
260  Behold,  I  haue  a  weapon  :  A  better  neuer  did  it  selfe 
sustaine  Vpon  a  Soldiers  Thigh.  1728  K.  MORKIS  fcss.  Anc. 
Archit.  35  The  Solidity  becomes  of  less  Power  to  sustain  in 
Proportion  to  its  Height. 

T  f •  Const,  inf.  To  have  sufficient  strength  to  do, 
be  equal  to  doing,  something.  Obs. 

1430-40  LYDG.  Bechas  ix.  ii.  (MS.  Hodl.  263)  408/1  To 
stonde  upriht  he  myhte  nat  susteene.  1481  CAXION  Myrr. 
i.  xv.  50  No  bodyly  man  may  not  susteyne  for  to  see  hym 
[sc.  an  angel]  In  no  manere. 

12.  To  be  adequate  as  a  ground  or  basis  for. 
(Cf.  SUPPORT  v.  3  c.) 

1828-3*  WEBSTER  s.v.,  The  testimony  or  the  evidence  is 
not  sufficient  to  sustain  tlie  action,  the  accusation,  the 
charges,  or  the  impeachment.  1866  SEELEY  Kcce  Homo  \ 
(ed.  8)  40  We  go  beyond  what  the  evidence  is  able  to  >us- 
tain.  1869  J.  MAKTINEAU  Ess.  II.  361  This  passage  un 
doubtedly  sustains  Mr.  Grote's  assertion. 

11 13.   To  wait  for.    (A  liteialism  of  translation.) 
138*  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  xxxvi.   18  5if  meede.  Lord,  to  men 

sustenende  thee.    1382  —  Mark  viii.  2  Now  the  thridde  day 

thei  susteynen  \gloss  or  abyden]  me. 

Sustainable  (a^st^i-nab'l)^.  [f.  prcc.  +  -ABLE 

Cf.  SUSTEKABLE.] 

*f*  1.  Capable  of  being  borne  or  endured  ;  support 
able,  bearable.  Obs.  rare. 

1611  COTGR.,  Sonstenable^  sustainable,,  .abideable. 

2.  Capable  of  being  upheld  or  defended ;  main 
tainable. 

1845-6  DF.  QUINCEY  Gilfellans  Lit.  Fortr.  Wks.  1859  XII. 
304  From  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  ..no  candid  and  temperate 
man  will  allow  himself  to  believe  any  appeal  sustainable. 
1857  Toi'LMis  SMITH  Parish  130  It  is  the  duty  uf  the  con 
stable  to  apprehend  offenders  taken  in  the  fact,  or  on  sus 
tainable  piesumption.  1875  N.  Anrer.  AVr.  CXX.  463 
Religion  may  be  morally  useful  without  being  intellectually 
sustainable.  1884  Law  AV/.  27  Chanc.  Uiv.  69  The  De 
fendant  has  taken  several  technical  objections  to  the  order, 
none  of  which .  .are  sustainable. 

Sustained  (s#st£nd),  ppl.  a.    [f.  SUSTAIN  z/. 

-f -El)1.] 

1.  Kept   up   without    intermission    or    flagging  ; 
maintained  through  successive  stages  or  over  a  long 
period;  kept  up  or  maintained  at  a  uniform  (esp. 
a  high)  pitch  or  level. 

1796  BUKKK  Regie.  Peace  i.  Wks.  1907  VI.  144  A  vehement 
and  sustained  spirit  of  fortitude.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mori. 
xxxii,  His  marksmen,  commencing  upon  the  pass  a  fire  as 
well  aimed  as  it  was  sustained  and  regular.  1837  CARI.YLE 
}'r.  Rev.  i.  iv.  iv.  Next  day,  with  sustained  pomp,  they  are 
..installed  in  their  Salie  ties  Menus.  1853  I.YTTON  My 
Afow/XII.  xx  xiii,  Harley's  compassion  vanished  before  this 
sustained  hypocrisy.  1860  All  Year  Round  No.  67.  396 
Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  is  the  only  man  who  has  attempted  a  sus 
tained  biography  of  him.  1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  v.  126 
The  Dorian  poets,  inspired  by  a  graver  and  more  Mistained 
imagination,  composed  long  and  complex  odes. 

2.  Of  a  note  or  tone :  a.   Maintained  at  the  same 
pitch,  rare. 

'775  T.  SHERIDAN  Art  Reading  \.  197  That  interruption 
ought  to  make  no  change  in  the  proper  mannei  of  delivering 
it,  which  should  be  in  a  sustained  note. 

b.  Mtts.  Maintained  (in  its  full  force)  tinongh  its 
whole  length  ;  see  alsoquot.  1876. 

1801  IjL'ssv  Diet.  Mus.  s.v.,  Notes  are  said  to  be  sus 
tained  when  their  sound  is  continued  through  their  whole 
power,  or  length.  1845  G.  DODD  Btit.  Matiu/.  IV.  156 
Unless,  .it  were  possible  to  obtain  the  sustained  tones  of  the 
organ.  1876  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Did.  Mvs.  T.,  Sustained 
note,  a  name  given  to  prolonged  notes  which  partake  of  the 
character  of  a  pedal-point  by  their  immunity  from  ordinary 
harmonic  rules,  but  which  cannot  with  propriety  be  called 
pedal-points  owing  to  their  occurrence  in  the  middle  or 
upper  part. 

y.  i-mhired,  borne. 

1819  BYRON  Mazfp/>a  ii,  This  (horsej  too  sinks  after  many  a 
league  Of  well  sustiiin'd  but  vain  fatigue. 

4.  Her.  (See  quot.) 

1882  Cuss  ASS  Her.  130  Sustained:  Usually  applied  to  a 
Chief  or  Fess,  when  a  narrow  fillet  or  fimbriation  occupies 
the  base  of  the  Charge.  This  term  is  seldom  used  in  modern 
Armory,  nor.. is  it  necessary. 

Hence  Snstal'nedly  <7</z.'.,  in  a  sustained  manner. 

1841  E.  FITZGERALD  Lett.  (1889)  I.  219, 1  think  Beethoven 
is  rather  spasmodically,  than  sustained  I  y,  grand.  1857 
SPP.NCER  Ess.  (1858)  I.  376  More  consistently,  more  unitedly, 
and  more  iustainedly 

Sustainer  (s»stf i-nw).  Forms  :  4  sosteynere, 
5  suste(y)nour,  -toner,  6-  sustainer.  [Partly 
a.  AF.  *sustenour>  OF.  sosteneor,  soustcneur,  f. 
tottcnir  to  SUSTAIN;  partly  directly  f.  SUSTAIN  + 
-EE1.]  One  who  or  that  which  sustains. 


SUSTAINING. 

L  One  who  or  that  which  upholds,  supports,  or 

keeps  in  being  ;  an  upholder,  supporter. 

a  1400  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  349  Principal  sosteynere  of  f>e 
fraunchyse.  £1413  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  2856  Honour, 
long  lyfe,  ..Mot  haue  cure  sustenour,  our  prince  &  kyng  ! 
1429  Roils  of  Parlt.  IV.  360/1  Ye  seid  Inhabitauntz  ben 
sustenersandsupportonrs.  1547-64  BAULDWIN  Mor.  Philos. 
(Palfr.)  126  The  sustainers  of  wrong,  a  1680  CHARNOCIC 
Attrib.  God  (1682)  709  God  is  the  Lord  of  all,  as  he  is  the 
sustainer  of  all  by  his  power.  1726  BUTLER  Serai.  Rolls  xiv. 
288  When  they  shall  have  a  Sensation,  that  He  is  the  Sus 
tainer  of  their  Being,  that  they  exist  in  him.  1845  Eneycl. 
Metrop.  II.  861/1  Almighty  Creator  and  Sustainer  of  all 
things.  1909  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  657  The  aim  of  our  politics  can 
be  no  other  than  that  the  Bohemian  people  should  again 
become  the  sustainers  of  the  idea  of  the  State, 
fb. //.  Military  supports.  Obs.  rare. 

1708  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4468/2  [They]  had  for  the  Attack  on 
the  Right  800  Grenadiers,,  .and  for  the  Left  1600  Grenadiers, 
with  the  like  number  of  Sustainers. 

C.   A  thing  or  circumstance  that  sustains  a  con 
dition. 

1818  SHELLEY  Rosal.  $  Helen  337  The  very  hope  of  death  s 
dear  rest;  Which,  since  the  heart  within  my  breast  Of 
natural  life  was  dispossessed,  Its  strange  sustainer  there  had 
been.  1831  LYTTON  Godolphin  ix,  It  is  not  always  a  sus 
tainer  of  the  stage  delusion  to  be  enamoured  of  an  actress, 

2.  f  a.  One  who  supports  or  holds  a  thing,  rare. 

ci6i6  CHAPMAN  Homer" s  Hymn  to  Vesta  .5-  Merc.  17  Of 
Heauens  golden  Rodd  The  sole  Sustainer. 
b.  A  supporting  structure  or  device. 

1893  Westm.  Gaz.  25  Apr.  7/3  The  weight  of  the  carriage 
was  6olb ,  of  the  engine  2oolb.,  and  of  the  grating  of  sus 
tainers  7olb.  1909  Cent.  Diet.,  Suppl.,  Sustainer..,  a  little 
disk,.. which  serves  to  support  in  an  upright  position  the 
wick  of  a  night. light. 

f3.  A  sufferer.     Obs.  rare. 

ri6ii  CHAPMAN  ///Wxxm.  524  Thy  selfe,  ha.st  a  sustainer 
bene  Of  much  affliction  in  my  cause. 

4.  One  who  provides  another  with  the  necessaries 
oflife.  rare. 

1678  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  Crim.  Laws  Scot.  i.  xix.  §  16. 
(1699)  106  By  sustainers,  are  meant  such  as  entertain  the 
Thief  at  bed  and  board.  1866  J.  G.  MI'RPHY  Coutm.  Exod. 
xxii.  22  The  decease  of  the  father  leaves  both  the  widow 
and  the  child  without  their  natural  protector  and  sustainer. 

Sustaining,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SUSTAIN  v.  +  -ING-  '.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  SUSTAIN,  in  various  senses; 
sustenance,  maintenance,  support,  etc. 

c  1383  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  Oct.  (1911)  749  Susteynininge  [sic] 
of  felowis  bi  forme  of  |?e  gospel  J?at  ben  able  to  performe  be 
office  of  be  gospel  in  good  lyuynge.  1398  TREVISA  Barth. 
De  P.  R.  xvn.  ii.  (Bodl.  MS.)  If.  188  b/i  For sadnes  of  be., 
grounde  be  herbe  hathe  grenenes  in  rote  and  susteynynge 
of  b«  stalke  in  bee  reringe  bereof.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  2765 
Though  he  lye  in  strawe  or  dust,  In  Hoope  is  alle  his  sus- 
teynyng.  ^1450  Godstow  Reg.  393  They  graunted  to  hym 
and  to  his  wyf.  .a  corrodye  of  one  seruant  to  ther  susteyn 
ynge.  Ibid,  438  To  the  susteynyng  of  the  masse  of  oure 
lady  seynt  marye.  1493  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  I'  1 1  (1896)  159 
The  Susteynyng  &  fortyfying  of  the  se'id  dokke  &  gates  of 
the  same.  1541  COPLAND  Gnydon^s  Quest.  Cymrg.  Dij, 
Demaunde.  Wherfore  are  the  bones  made?  Answere.  By- 
cause  they  shulde  be  the  foundacyon  of  all  the  body  and 
susteynynge  therof.  1393  SHAKS.  Lucr.  1573  Short  time 
seems  long,  in  sorrowes  sharp  su^tayning.  1607  HIEKON 
s.  I.  170  Without  Whose  gracious  sustaining  he  should 


knows  bow  needful  the  atmosphere  is  for  the  sustaining  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  1893  Athenxtnn  2  Dec.  767/3 
The  sustaining  of  her  strong  personality,  .is  no  easy  task. 

Sustaining,  ppl.  a.  [f.  SUSTAIN  v.  +  -ING  -.] 
That  sustains,  in  various  senses  ;  supporting. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  iv.  iv.  6  Darnell,  and  all  the  idle  weedes 
that  grow  In  our  sustaining  Corne.  1610  —  Temp.  \.  ii.  218 
On  their  sustaining  garments  not  a  blemish.  But  fresher  then 
before.  1817  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  v.  Ivi,  6  Melons,  and 
dates,  and  figs,  and  many  a  root  Sweet  and  sustaining.  1820 
—  Prometk.  Unb.  m.  iii.  gt  The  many  children  fair  Folded 
in  my  sustaining  arms.  x8a8  D'ISRAELI  Chas.  /,  I.  vi.  16^ 
Mary  of  Scotland  was  long  the  sustaining  hope  of  France, 
of  Spain,  and  of  Rome.  1855  MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  xv.  III. 
594  The  sustaining  power  of  high  religious  principle. 
b.  In  technical  use. 

1839  NOAD  Electricity  iii.  105  The  introduction  of  the 
*  sustaining  '  or  '  constant  *  batteries  of  Messrs.  Daniell  and 
Mullins,  has  .  .  entirely  superseded  the  employment  of  these 
simple  circles  in  electro-magnetic  investigations.  1842  Civil 
Eng.  <$•  Arch.  Jrnt.  V.  95/1  The  meaning  of  the  technical 
terms  of  ''retaining  'and  'sustaining*  walls  was—  when  a  wall 
was  used  either  to  support  water  or  earth  artificially  put 
together.  1x1878  SIR  G.  SCOTT  Lect.  Archit.  (1879)  I.  281 
A  narrow  vault,  .which  is  not  necessarily  of  the  same  curva 
ture  as  the  sustaining  arches. 

Hence  Sustai'ningrly  adv. 

1640  G.  ABBOT  Job  Paraphr.  Argt.,  A  little  chinke  of  light 
whereby  he  was  able  to  see,  and  sustainingly  to  remind 
himselfe  of  God's  former  favours.  1875  Toxie  I.  vi.  101 
Holding  my  soft  gloved  hand  sustainingly  to  his  side. 

Sustainment  (s#st#*nment).  Also  5  sus- 
tene-.  [In  earliest  quot.  a.  OF.  sus~,  sostenement,  f. 
sostenir  to  SUSTAIN  ;  later  f.  SUSTAIN  v.  +  -MENT.] 

1.  Means  of  support  ;  chiefly  »  SUSTENANCE  1,2. 

cii*p  Merlin  xx\x.  591  Whan  Arthur  hadde  slain  Magloras 
the  k  1588 


sustainment. 
2.    The  action  of  sustaining  ;  esp.  maintenance  in 
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being  or  activity,  in  a  certain  condition  or  at  a  cer 
tain  level;  sustentation.  (Cf.  SUSTENANCE  3.) 

1568  HACKET  tr.  Thevet's  Newfound  \Vorld\yaai\\.  135  b, 
They  began  to . .  till  the  earth ,  for  to  receiue  the  fruits  therof 
for  the  sustainment  of  their  liues.  a  1680  CHARNOCK  Attrib. 
(r<?</ (1834)  I.  459  God.  .not,  .receiving  from  any  place  any 
thing  for  his  preservation  or  sustainment.  1816  Q.  Rev. 
XV.  70  An  unnatural  and  artificial  sustainment  of  the  lan 
guage  and  imagery.  1833  J.  MARTINEAU  Misc.  (1852)  45  In 
Priestley's  case  there  was  not  merely  a  sustainment — but  a 
positive  advancement  of  character  in  later  years.  1857 
DICKENS  Lett.dWo]  II.  16  In  an  impossible  attitude  for  the 
sustainment  of  its  weight.  1876  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks. 
Ser.  ir.  50'!  he  Hebrew  forerunners,  in  whose  society  his  soul 
sought  consolation  and  sustainment. 

t  Sustailtive,  a.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  -yf.  [?  irreg. 
formed  as  adj.  to  SUSTAIN;  cf.  SUSTENABLE.]  Hav 
ing  the  function  of  sustaining  physical  life. 

^1400  tr.  Seer.  Seer.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  96  Strengthe  nutrityf, 
and  infirmatyf,  and  sustantyf  [orig.  nutritiua  informatiua 
ff  vegetatiua],  pe  wirkynge  of  J>is  last,  bat  fie  Auctour 
clepys  vegetatyf,  &  I  here  strenght  sustantyf,  [etc.]. 

t  Sustenable,  <*.  Obs.  Also  5  -tin-,  [a.  OF. 
sus-,  sostenable,  f.  sostenir  to  SUSTAIN.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  or  that  is  maintained  in  phy 
sical  life  and  growth  :   in  quots.  used  as  synonym 
for  VEGETABLE  a.  i. 

c  1400  tr.  Seer.  Seer.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  90  Some  Binges 
vegetables  or  sustenables  er.  .by  sedys,  &  with-outen  plant- 
yng.  Ibid.  95  pe  composisioun  vegi  table  bat  is  sustinable  is 
mor  noble  ban  be  originale. 

2.  Capable  of  being  endured;  =  SUSTAINABLE  a.  i. 
1471  CAXTOS  Recuyeil  (Sommer)  320  Hys  strookes  were 

not  sustenable. 

t  Sustenal.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  soustenal,  f. 
soustenir  to  SUSTAIN  :  see  -AL.]  A  support. 

^1400  Pilgr.  Sou-le  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxxi.  80  The  necke 
next  vnder  the  hede  is  set  aboue  al  the  body  ryght  as  the 
sustenal  and  the  piler. 

Sustenance  (szrst/hans).  Forms:  3-4  sus- 
tynance,  3-6  -tinaunce,  4  sust-,  sostnaunce, 
sostinonce,  -tenaunse,  sustenauns,  4-5  -tien- 
a(u)nce,  4-6  -ten-,  -tynaunce,  5  -tinens,  -ten- 
ence,  -tenaunse,  5-6  -tinance,  6  -tynans,  -ten- 
ans,  -teynaunce,  -tainance,  7-8  sustinence,  3- 
sustenance.  [a.  AF.  sitstenaunce^  OF.  sos-t 
soustenance,  mod.F.  soittenance  (=  Pr.  sostcnensa, 
It.  sostenenzci)  OPg.  sustinencia ;  cf.  late  L.  sus- 
tinentid),  f.  sostenir  to  SUSTAIN  :  see  -ANCE.] 

1.  Means  of  living  or  subsistence;  livelihood;  fphr. 
to  find,  win  (a)  sustenance. 

1297  R.  GLOUC,  (Rolls)  975  Hii..swonke  &  tylede  hor 
liflode . .  Hii  founde  horn  sustenance  inou  &  liuede  J>us  vorb. 
1303  R.  HRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  1326  5yf  bou  burgh  wykked 
ordynaunce  Fordost  pore  mannys  sustynaunce  pat  aftyr- 
ward  he  may  nat  lyue.  13. .  Coer  de  L.  3757  Kyng  Richard 
gaff  cast  els  and  touns,  To  hys  eerlys  and  to  barouns,  To 
have  therinne  her  sustynaunce.  13,.  Sir  Beues  (A.)  3916 
loslan  eueriche  a  day  }ede  aboute  be  cite  wib  Inne,  Here 
sostenaunse  for  to  winne.  £1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W,  2041 
(Ariadne}t  And  for  myn  susteuaunce,  yet  wil  I  swynk. 
c  1400  MAL-NDEV.  (Roxb.)  vii.  24  In  bis  deserte  I  dwell  and 
gase  to  gete  my  sustinaunce.  c  1460  FOHTESCUE  Abs.  ff 
Lint.  Men.  xviii.  (1885)  154  pe  clarkes  off  is  chapell.. [shall] 
be  rewarded  with  pencions..ffor  ber  rewardes  or  sustenance. 
1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  350  To  haue  sufficient  for  their 
necessarie sustenance.  1687  A.  LovELLtr.  The-uenofsTrav. 
i.  243  There  is.  .all  that  is  necessary  for  the  Service  of  the 
Church,  and  the  sorry  sustenance  of  the  Religious.  1710 
PRIDEAUX  Orig.  Tithes  \.  30  They  reap  from  them  a  sus 
tenance  in  Earthly  things.  1836  \V.  IRVING  Astoria  I  2  It 
was  the  fur  trade.,  which  gave  early  sustenance  and  vitality 
to  the  great  Canadian  provinces.  1864  TFNNVSON  En.  A  rd. 
258  She.  .Gain'd  for  her  own  a  scanty  sustenance. 

2.  Means  of  sustaining  life  ;   food,  victuals. 

<r  1290  St.  Francis  229  in  .9.  Eng.  Leg.  60  Miseyse  huy 
hadden  bare  i-nov; . .  For  defaute  of  heore  sustinaunce  and 
for  defaute  of  bakes.  13..  Gaw  ff  Gr  Knt.  1095  Nauber 
of  sostnaunce  ne  of  slepe,  sobly  I  knowe.  1377  LANGL.  P. 
n.  B.  xx.  7  To  clothes  and  to  sustenance.  1390  GOWER 
Co>tf.  II.  83  The  comes  and  the  wynes  Ben  sustenance  to 
mankinde.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  \\\.  xxvi.  253  Many., 
merueilled  that  he  desyred  his  sustenaunce  for  a  twelf 
monethe.  c  1491  Chast.  GodJes  Chyld.  13  It  is  nedeful  to 
take  bodily  sustenaunce. .in  resonable  manere.  1549  LATI- 
MER  Ploughers  (Arb.)  25  If  the  ploughemen.  .were,  .negli- 
gente..we  shoulde  not  longe  lyue  for  lacke  of  sustinaunce. 
i6»6  BACON  Sylva  §  360  [The  Chameleon]  feedeth  not  onely 
vpon  Aire,  (though  that  be  his  principall  Sustenance;)  For 
sometimes  heetaketh  Flies,  1691  RAY  Creation  i.  (1692)  71 
Water  is  one  part,  and  that  not  the  least  of  our  Sustenance. 
1760-72  H.  \$RQQY.E  Fool  a/  Qual.  (i8og)  II.  144  Having  sold 
all  our  moveables..for  sustenance.  1808  SCOTT  in  Lockhart 
Life  I.  i.  47,  I  had  all  the  appetite  of  a  growing  boy,  but 
was  prohibited  any  sustenance  beyond  what  was  abso 
lutely  necessary  for  the  support  of  nature.  1864  TENNYSON 
En.  Ard.  550  No  want  was  thereof  human  sustenance,  Soft 
fruitage,  mighty  nuts,  and  nourishing  roots.  1873  BROWNING 
Red  Cott.  Nt.'cap  n.  1103  Now  dying  and  in  want  of 
sustenance ! 

t  b.  A  kind  or  a  quantity  of  food  ;  pi.  eatables. 

c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  254  f>ay..toke  no  hede  what  )>at 
bay  haden  but  a  sympull  sustenaunce.  1528  PAYNEL  Sac- 
/erne's  Regim.  D  iij,  Nothynge  more  dangerous  than  to 
myngle  diuers  sustinances  to  gether.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Traz>. 
89  Fortie  saile  of  ships,  .by  the  trading  whereof  they  bring 
in  that  sustenance  which  the  soile  affordeth  not.  1677  in 
Ray's  Corr.  (1848)  128,  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  water  can 
not  be  a  competent  sustenance  for  them. 
C.  gen.  andyEf.  Nourishment. 

1 1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xix.  437  They  etc  all  a 
lityll  therof,  whiche  gauf  theim  grete  sustenaunse,  1577 
GOOGE  tr.  Heresbach  's  Hnsb.  i.  (1586)  18  b,  Those  [thinges] 
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that  require  more  sustenaunce,  are  sowen  in  richer  ground. 
1671  MILTON  P.  R.  \.  429  Lying  is  thy  sustenance,  thy  food. 
1686  W.  HOPKINS  tr.  Ratramnus  Dissert,  v.  (1688)  93  This 
Spiritual  virtue  [of  the  Sacrament],  .ministering  to  it  the 
sustenance  of  Eternal  Life.  1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Tk.  v.  466 
Some  reject  this  sustenance  divine.  1830  HERSCHEL  Study 
Nat.  Phil.  65  That  dry  bones  could  be  a  magazine  of 
nutriment, .  .ready  to  yield  up  their  sustenance  in  the  form 
best  adapted  to  the  support  of  life,  a  1831  A.  KNOX  Rem. 
(1844)  I.  66  The  taste  once  revived,  its  due  sustenance 
would  not  be  difficult  to  find.  1849  HELI'S  Friends  inC. 
II.  iv.  95  The  plants  draw  most  of  their  sustenance  from 
the  air. 

3.  The  action  of  sustaining  life  by  food ;  the 
action  of  supporting  with  the  means  of  subsistence  ; 
the  fact  or  state  of  being  so  sustained. 

Tends  to  merge  in  sense  2. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  F  298  Euery  tyme  that  a  man 
eteth  or  drynketh  rnoore  than  suffiseth  to  the  sustenaunce 
of  his  body.  1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  46  like  brober  and 
sistir  shal  ^euen . .  j.d  to  his  sustenauns  and  releuyinge.  c  1400 
Brut  i.  1 1  Brut . .  done  mow  medes  for  sustinaunce  of  hym  & 
of  (his  peple.  a  1513  FABYAN  Chron.  vi.  (1533)  101/2  Other 
viii.  houres  he  spent  in  his  natural  reste,  sustinaunce  of  his 
body,  &  the  nedes  of  the  realme.  1538  STARKEY  England 
(1878)74  When  ther  ys  of  vytayl  ouerlytyl  for  the  necessary' 
sustenans  and  maynteynyng  of  the  same.  1586  B.  YOUNG 
Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  iv.  224  They  take  but  small  refection, 
a  thing  most  natural  for  sustainance  of  life.  1719  DE  FOE 
Crusoe  i.  (Globe)  78  That  it  was  so  directed  purely  for  my 
Sustenance  on  that  wild  miserable  Place.  1842  COMBE 
Digestion  249  Only  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  now  ascer 
tained  to  be  requisite  for  human  sustenance.  1870  YEATS 
Nat,  Hist.  Comnt.  117  In  Europe  large  spaces  are  covered 
with  food-grasses  and  other  plants,  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  inhabitants.  1913  Act  3  <$•  4  Geo.  V,  c.  20  §  74  Payment 
..to  the  bankrupt. .of  such  sum  out  of  the  estate  as  they 
shall  think  proper  for  sustenance. 

f4.  Endurance.   Ohs. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.^  II.  131  It  is  to  kinde  no  plesance  That 
man  above  his  sustienance  Unto  the  gold  schal  serve  and 
bowe.  1393  LANGL.  P.  Pi.  C.  iv.  208  Vnsyttynge  suffraunce 
[71.  r.  sustienance].  a  1677  BARROW  Serin.  Wks.  1716  I.  350 
The  willing  susception  and  the  cheerful  sustenance  of  the 
cross. 

•f  5.  The  action  of  sustaining,  supporting,  or  up 
holding.  Obs. 

c  1400  LOVE  Bonavent.  Mirr.  xliii.  (1908)  238  So  hongeth 
oure  lorde  onely  by  thoo  two  nayles . .  with  outen  sustenaunce 
of  the  body,  c  1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  fy  Lint.  Mon.  xiv.  (1885) 
144  Savynge  to  hym  selff  sufficiant  ffor  the  sustenance  off 
his  estate.  1836  J.  GILBERT  Ckr.  Atonem.  iv.  (1852)  99 
Upheld  not  merely  by  unreasoning  instinct,  but  by  a  sus 
tenance  of  their  understandings. 

6.  Something  that  sustains,  supports,  or  upholds; 
a  means  or  source  of  support. 

c  1400  tr.  Seer.  Seer.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  53  pe  maners  and  be 
goodis  sustinancez  of  vertues  er  to  guerdon  olde  trauailles, 
to  reles  wrongys,  [etc.],  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  \V.  1531) 
13?b,  Whiche  two  that  is  grace  ft  the  Sacrament  ..be  all 
our  sustenaunce  and  supportacyon.  1571  GOLDING  Calvin 
on  Ps.  1.  13  Meate  and  drinke,  which  are  but  sustenances 
of  mans  infirmitie.  0=1613  OVERBURY  A  Wife,  etc.  (1638) 
70  The  sustenance  of  his  discourse  is  Newes.  1871  SMILES 
Charac.  i.  (1876)  6  Simple  honesty  of  purpose.. gives  him 
strength  and  sustenance. 
b.  Applied  to  a  person. 

c\qoo  Beryn  1176  He  toke  hir  in  his  armys..And  seyd, 
'  myne  ertly  loy.  .my  lyvis  sustenaunce  !'  a  1450  Knt.  de 
la  Totirxcv,  The  childe  that  God  gaue  me.. whiche  was 
alle  my  ioye  and  sustenaunce. 

7.  attrib.  :   sustenance   diet  =  subsistence  diet 
(SUBSISTENCE  ii);  sustenance  money  =  SUBSIS 
TENCE  MONEY  2.  (rare.} 

1886  C.  Scon  Sheep -fanning  59  The  system  of  carrying 
on  animals  to  a  certain  age  on  merely  sustenance  diet,  be 
fore  commencing  to  fatten  them.  1905  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  468 
The  sustenance  money  which  was  allowed  to  many  emigres. 
Hence  Su  stenaiiceless  <?.,  devoid  of  sustenance 
or  food. 

1630  R.  Johnson**  Kingd.  $  Comitnu.  87  You  have  sauce 
and  no  sustenance;  and  so  mich  God  dick  you  with  your 
sustenancelesse  sauce. 

Sustenant  (szrst/nant),  pr.  pph.  and  a.  rare. 
[In  A.,  a.  OF.  sustenantt  pr.  pple.  of  sustenir  to 
SUSTAIN  ;  in  B.,  f.  SUSTENANCE  :  see  -ANT.] 

t  A.  pr.  pple.  Supporting,  encouraging.    Obs. 
(71386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  F  366  (MS.  Egerton  2726)  Sus- 
tenaunt  [Ellesm.  stistenynge]  the  theft  of  her  Ostillers. 

B.  adj.  Sustaining.  Const,  to,  of. 
1874  M.  COLLINS  Transmigr.  II.  vi.  106  The  flowers  are 
subtenant  and  medicinal.  1897  F.  THOMPSON  Poems,  An' 
them  of  Earth  147  Mother,  1  at  last  Shall  sustenant  be 
to  thee.  1908  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  486  So  as  to  make  them 
congruous  with  it  and  sustenant  of  it. 

t  Sustenate,  v.  Obs.  rare-1.  ?  Error  for  Sus- 
TENTATE  ;  but  cf.  next. 

1712  in  G.  Fox  Hist.  Pontefract  (1827)  343  The  said  lands 
be  granted.. for  the  sustenating  an  afternoon  lecturer. 

I  Sustena  tion.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  sustene,  SUS 
TAIN  v.  +  -ATION,  after  sustenance]  Sustentation; 
sostenance. 

1606  in  Davidson  Invernrie  v.  (1878)  171  For  the  upholdin 
and  sustenation  of  the  said  scole.   a  1635  NAUNTON  Fragm. 
Keg.  (Arb.)  58,  1000  Marks  per  annum,  wherewith  he  lived 
plentifully  in  a  fine  way  and  garb,  and  without  any  great 
sustenation.     1675  BAXTER  Cath.  1'heol.  i.  i.  25  As  he  was 
to  dye  by  Gods  withdrawing  his  Vital  influx  or  sustenation. 
Sustension,  erron.  spelling  of  SUSTENTION. 
t  Sustent,  sb.  Obs.  rare,    f?  Shortening  of  SOS- 
TENTACLE,  after  OF.  soustien^\     That  which  sus 
tains  or  supports. 


STTSTENT. 

1664  EVELYN  tr.  Freart's  Arc/tit.  125  The  Base .. imports 
the  sustent,  prop  or  foot  of  a  thing. 

tSustent,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  sustent-  or  ad. 
L.  sustentdrt :  see  SUSTENTATE.]  trans.  To  sustain, 

1512  Helyas  in  Thorns  Prose  Rom.  (1828)  III.  68  The 
which.,  myraclusly  there  had  be  nourrisshed  and  sustented 
by  the  divine  providence  of  God.  1591  SYLVESTER  Du 
Bartas  i.  vii.  518  No  firmer  base  her  burthen  to  sustent 
Then  slippery  props  of  .softest  Element. 

t  Sustentable,#.  Obs.  rate.  [i.'L.sitstentdre 
(see  SUSTENTATE)  +  -ABLK.]  Capable  of  being 
sustained  or  maintained  ;  maintainable. 

a.  1623  SWINBURNE  S^ousals  (1686)  81  Howsoever  the 
singular  Opinion  doth  seem  more  probable  or  more  sus- 
tentable  in  the  very  point  of  Law. 

Sustentacle  (s^ste'ntak'l).  [ad.  L.  sustentd- 
culum  (whence  OF.  su(b}stentacU,  It.  sostentacolo, 
etc.)  :  see  SUSTKNTACULUM.] 

fl.  That  which-sustains  or  upholds;  a  support. 

1432-50  tr.  Hsg'ten  (Rolls)  II.  219  Bestes  and  other  crea 
tures,  whiche  were  create  to  the  solace  of  man,  to  the  sus- 
tentacle  of  recreacion.  .1450  CAPGRAVE  Life  St.  Gilbert 
vi,  Whan  he  slept  his  hed  hing  down  with-outeri  sustentacle 
and  touchid  sumtyme  his  brest.  1545  BALE  Image  Both 
Ch,  i.  x.  (1550)  K  vij,  Strong  sustentacles  and  sure  stayes 
hath  God  made  the  vpholders  of  his  true  churche.  1642 
H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  n.  i.  in.  xxv,  That  God's  the  sus 
tentacle  of  all  Natures.  1653  —  Conjcct.  Cabkal.  (1713)  189 
It  will  bee'Spaand  vvoftdOpa,.  .and,  being  thus  a  Sustentacle 
or  Foundation,  be  fitly  represented  by  the  term  Earth. 

2.     =SUSTENTACUI.L'M. 

In  recent  Diets. 

Sustentacular  (mtente-kitflli),  a.  [f.  next 
+  -AR.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  susten- 
taculum ;  supporting. 

1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.,  Sustcntacular  _/lbrest 
Mufler's  fibres.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  111.676  The  sus- 
tentacular  ligaments  of  the  peritoneum. 

II  Sustentaculum  (wRtentse'k&Ufai).  PI.  -a. 
[L.,  f.  sustentdre:  see  SUSTENTATE  and  -CULE.] 
a.  Anat.  A  sustaining  or  supporting  part  or  organ 
(only  in  L.  phr.,  as  s.  lienis,  s.  tali},  b.  Zool. :  see 
quot.  1838. 

1838  BLACKWALL  m  Trans.  Linnean  Soc.  (1841)  XVIII. 
224  note,  A  strong,  moveable  spine  inserted  near  the  termi 
nation  of  the  tarsus  of  each  posterior  leg,  on  the  under  side, 
in  spiders  belonging  to  the  genus  Epeira,  which  I  propose 
to  denominate  snstentaculum.  1882  CasselCs  Nat.  Hist. 
VI.  178  In  this  operation  many  species  are  aided  by  peculiar 
spines  (called  svstentacu.'a)  attached  to  the  last  joints  of 
the  posterior  legs. 

Su*stentate,  v.  Obs.  or  arch.  rare.  [f.  L. 
stistentat-,  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  sustentdre,  f.  sustent-, 
pa.  ppl.  stem  of  sustinere  to  SUSTAIN  :  see  -ATE  3.] 
trans.  To  sustain. 

'11564  BECON  Policy  War  Pref.,  Wks.  I.  124  Our  countrey 
doeth  not  onely  receaue  and  ioyfullye  sustentate  it  \sc.  the 
body],  but  also  opulently  adourne . .  both  that  and  the  minde 
with  most  goodly,  .vertues.  1631  A.  Ii.tr.  Lessius*  De 
Prov.  Num.  i.  ix.  143  All  things  being  first  created  by  di- 
uyne  power,  need  to  be  sustentated  by  the  said  power.  1861 
READE  Cloister  <V  H.  ii,  Who  have  by  this  divine  restora 
tive  been  su>tentated,  fortified,,  .and  consoled. 

Sustentation  (swtenUi'Jan).  Also  4-5 
-acioun,  5-6  -acyon,  etc.  [a.  AF.,  OF.  susten- 
tacion  =  Pr.  sustentaciot  It.  sostentazione,  Sp.  sus- 
tentacion,  Pg.  sustentofao,  ad.  L.  sttstentdtiot  -onemt 
n.  of  action  f.  sustentdre  :  see  prec.] 

fl.  The  action  of  bearing  or  enduring;  endurance. 

In  first  quot.  transl.  Vulg.  snst€titatio{—  Gr.  aco\>j). 
1382  WVCLIF  Rom.  iii.  26  In  the  sustentacioun  {gloss  or 
beringe  vp)  of  God.  1607  J.  CAKPKNTER  Plaine  Xfans 
Plough  134  Patience,.. a  voluntarie  and  daily  sustentatiun 
and  tolleralion.  1653  BAXTER  Meth.  Peace Consc.  244  Their 
[sc.  martyrs']  sufferings  and  strange  sustentations. 

fb.  The  bearing  of  a.  pecuniary  charge.    Obs. 
1553  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  III.  App.  ii.  4  For  sus 
tentation  of  your  charges  in  this  behalf. 

2.  The  action  of  keeping  up  or  maintaining  an 
institution,  establishment,  building,  or  the  like;  up 
keep,  maintenance. 

1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  67  He  schal  payen,  to  the  sus- 
tentacion  of  this  nylde  \.s.  c  1450  Godstow  Keg.  190  Which 
rent  he  assigned  vnto  the  sustentacion  of  the  kechyn  of 
the  forsajd  mynchons.  1486  Re:.  St.  Mary  at  Hill ^(1905) 
7  The  said  xx  s  for  the  sustentaclon  of  the  said  v  tapers. 
Ibid.  16  Than  I  bequethe  all.. to  the  vse  and  sustentacion 
of  london  Brigge.  1557  in  lotk  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  v.  386  The  maynieyninge  and  sustentacion  of  the 
same  housse  and  Collad^e.  1627  SIR  R.  COTTON  Hen.  III. 
46  Councillors,  .are  but  as  accessaries,  not  principals,  in 
sustentation  of  the  Slate.  1635  SWAN  Sfec.  Mumiidfyo) 
380  The  Stars,  .stand  in  need  of  daily  sustentation,  like  a 
lamp.  1837  J.  D.  LANG  AVry  S.  Wales  II.  165  The  susten 
tation  and  maintenance  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  i»6o 
HOOK  Lives  Abps.  II.  ii.  139 The  Peter-pencehad.  .been,  .a 
charge  laid  upon  the  private  estates  of  the  king  for  the 
Mistentatton  of  the  English  College  at  Rome.  1869  RAW. 
i  ;-.si>N  Anc*  Hist.  49  'I  he  taxes,  which  he  imposed  on  the 
provinces  for  the  sustentation  of  his  enormous  court. 

b.  The  keeping  up  or  preservation  of  a.  condition 
or  state,  csp.  human  life  ;  also,  maintenance  of 
something  at  a  certain  level. 

1425  Roll*  pfPorlt.  IV.  174/1  For  ye  better  sustentation 
of  ye  said  stile,  title,  name  and  worship,  c  1460  FORTESCUE 
APS.  ff  Lim.  Men.  xiv.  (1885)  143  Howe  the  kyng  mey  best 
haue  sufficient.. nvelod  ffor  the  sustentacion  off  his  estate. 
IS33  CROMWELL  in  Mcrriman  Life  $  Lett.  (1903)  I.  ^56  A 
certeyn  Annuytie  of  xxvi  s.  viii  d.  toward  the  Susteotacion 
of  his  lyvyng  for  terme  of  his  Naturall  life.  1538  STARK KY 
Englnnti  11878)  56  Al  ihyngys  necessary  and  plesaunt  for 
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the  sustentatyon  and  quyetnes  of  mannys  lyfe.  1607  J. 
CARPENTER  Plaine  Mans  Plough  68  To  till.. their  fieldes 
for  the  better  sustentation  of  mans  life.  1785  PALEY  Mor. 
Philos.  (1818)  I.  99  Applied  to  the  sustentation  of  human 
life.  1850  W.  R.  WILLIAMS  Relig.  Progr.yi.  (1854)  89  A 
nation,  .eager  ..for  the  sustentation  and  diffusion  of  free 
dom.  1856  OLMSTED  Slave  States  279  The  improvement, 
or  even  the  sustentation  of  the  value  of  his  lands  became  a 
matter  of  minor  importance.  1878  STUBBS  Const,  Hist.  III. 
xviij.  244  Royal  progresses  for  the  sustentation  of  peace  and 
justice. 

3.  The  action  of  maintaining  a  person  or  con 
crete  thing  in  being  or  activity,  or  of  keeping  it 
from  failing  or  perishing ;  esp.  in  the  i;th  cent,  of 
divine  support.     Now  rare. 

1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  nb,  Slepe  no  more 
than  shall  suffyse  onely  for  the  Sustentacion  of  thy  body. 
1555  WATREMAN  Fardle  Fticions  App.  325  If  menne  shal 
not  onely  haue  regard  to  their  owne  priuate  profecte,  but 
also  to  the  sustentacion  of  other,  a  1617  [>ee  SUAVITY  2b]. 
1624  DARCIE  Birth  of  Heresies  xxii.  105  The  Sunne..by  his 
force  and  calidity  giues  sustentation  to  whataoeuer  Hues 
vpon  the  earth.  1645  USSHKR  Body  Div.  (1647)  378  That 
he  would  not  take  his  holy  Spirit  from  us  in  our  trialls,  but 
give  us  sustentation  in  our  temptations.  1675  BHOOKS  Gold. 
Key  Wks.  1867  V.  164  '  The  preservation  and  sustentation  of 
all  things':  Col.  i.  17.  1847  GROTE  Greece  n.  xxxi.  IV.  235 
The  fruit  of  the  fresh-planted  democracy  as  well  as  the  seed 
for  its  sustentation  and  aggrandisement, 
t  k*  fig.  A  prop,  stay,  support.  Obs. 

1585  T,  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholas's  I'oy.  HI.  xui.  95 b, They 
haue  some  small  peeces  of  money  giuen  vnto  them  which  is 
their  onely  aduantage  and  sustentation  [orig.  sousticn]  of 
their  pouerty.  1642  H.  MoRE.SV«£  of  Soul  i.  in.  xlviii,  God 
..Who  is  our  lifes  strong  sustentation.  a  1734  NORTH  Lives 
(1826)  I.  18  His  family  was  not  in  a  posture  to  sustain  any 
of  the  brothers,  by  estates  to  be  carved  out  of  the  main 
sustentaiion  of  the  honour. 

4.  The  provision  of  a.  person  with  a  livelihood  or 
means  of  living  ;  maintenance  or  support  with  the 
means  of  subsistence  ;  livelihood. 

Very  common  in  the  i6th  century. 

1428  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  79,  I  be-quethe  to  the  sustentacion 
of  that,  .preest.  .xx.Ii.  1530  Proper  Dyaloge  inRoyKtdf 
j>tt,£lc,  (Arb.)  138  Artificers  and  men  of  occupacion  Quietly 
wanne  their  sustentacion.  154?  -'^  r  Ediu.  I'l,  c.  14  §  7 
Moneye.  .payed,  .abowte  the  fynding,  maynlenaunce,  or 
sustentacion  of  any  preistes.  1558  T.  WATSON  Seven  Sacr. 
xxvi.  168  The  payment  of  tythes.  .for  so  much  as  perteineth 
to.. the  sustentacion  of  Gods  ministers.  1563  FOXE  A.  <y 
M.  112  The  patronages  and  almoise  bestowed  by  them.. for 
the  sustentation  of  the  pcore  of  the  realme.  1601  R.  JOHN 
SON  Kingd.  4-  Contmw.  (1603)  35  So  much  [land]  was  al 
lotted  to  euery  man,  as  was  thought  sufficient  for  the  sus 
tentation  of  his  familie.  1609  SKUNK  Reg.  Maj.  2  They 
ordeined  to  the  Justitiar  for  his  sustentation,  ilk  day  of  his 
justice  air,  fiue  pounds.  1677  SCOUGAL  Praise  (V  Thanks 
giving  (1770)  14  He  that  brought  it  into  the  World,  hath 
already  provided  for  its  Sustentation  in  it.  1845  STEPHEN 
Connn.  Laws  Eng.  (1874)  II.  695  For  the  proper  sustenta 
tion  and  payment  of  licensed  curates,  the  law  has  made  a 
variety  of  provisions.  1852  GLADSTONE  Glean.  (1879)  IV. 
176  As  there  is  no  poor-law  under  which  nations  can  be 
rated  in  proportion  to  their  means,  for  the  sustentation  of 
the  impotent. 

f  b.  With  a  and  pi.  A  provision  or  allowance  for 
maintenance  ;  also,  one  who  provides  maintenance 
for  others.  Obs. 

1461  Rolls  of  Par  It.  V.  473/2  Eny  Graunte  of  a  Corrodye 
or  Sustentacion  made. .by  th' abbot  and  Convent.  1568 
GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  174  The  reuenues.. shall  be  well  kept 
by  the  handes  of  the  treasurer  of  Scotlande..sauyng  a  rea 
sonable  sustentation  of  the  lande,  Castelles,  and  ministers 
of  the  kingdome.  1622  DONNE  Serin.,  John  xi.  35  (1640) 
156  Lazarus,  the  staffe  and  sustentation  of  that  family  was 
dead.  1671  J.  WEBSTER  Metnllogr.  i.  23  To  seek  for  a 
sustentation  by  such  slavish  and  drudgery  Work. 

5.  The  action  of  sustaining  the  life  of  an  animate 
being ;  the  provision  of  the  means  of  sustenance  ; 
feeding,  nourishment.     Also  applied  to  spiritual 
nourishment. 

4:1440  Gesta  Rom.  xlviii.  218  The  water  shalle  seye..I 
brynge  forf»e  diuerse  kyndeof  Kishis  for  thi  sustentacioune. 
a  1483  Emv.  IV.  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  I.  141  Yeving 
unto  hir  for  the  sustentacion  of  hir  houshold  half  a  beef  and 
ii  motons.  1543  Necessary  Doctr.  \  iij  b,  A  perpetual  fode 
..for  our  spiritual  sustentation.  1549  LATIMRR  Plottghers 
(Arb.)  25  It  is  necessarie  for  to  haue  thys  ploughinge  for 
the  sustentacion  of  the  bod  ye.  1605  CAMDKN  Rent.  (1637) 
190  All  manner  of  prices  of  things  in  this  Realme,  necessary 
for  sustentation  of  the  people,  grew  daily  excessive.  1658 
ROWLAND  tr.  Moufet's  Thfat.  Ins.  903  Unlesse  you  see  that 
there  is  not  so  much  Honey  left  as  may  serve  for  the  susten 
tation  of  the  Parents  or  elder  Bees.  1741  WARBURTON  Div. 
Legtit.  iv.  v.  II.  266  The  Country,  .was  rocky  and  moun 
tainous:  which,  therefore,,  .was  unfit  for  the  Breed  and  Sus 
tentation  of  Horse.  18*5 COLERIDCE^J<£ .#//?.  (1848)  I.  193 
The  part  of  the  plant,  .suited,  .to  the  deposition  of  its  fi;-^, 
and  the  sustentaiion  of  the  future  larva.  1861  HOLLAND  ' 
Less.  Life  iv.  62  That  peculiar  element  on  which  the  germ 
must  rely  for  quickening  and  sustentation. 

b.  Phys.  The  action  of  those  vital  functions  or 
processes  (as  digestion,  etc.)  which  sustain  the  life 
and  normal  activity  of  an  organism. 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  Introd.  24  The  appara- 
tuse>  by  which  certain  operations,  subsidiary  to  sustentation 
and  generation,  are  carried  on.  1881  MIVART  Cat  10  The 
study  of  the  actions  of  the  system  of  organs  which  nouiish 
and  support  the  body:  i.  c.,fhe  study  of  (he  function  of  sus- 
teniation. 

6.  contr.  That   which  sustains  life;    sustenance, 
food,  nourishment.     Also  applied  to  spiritual  tood. 
(Cf.  5.)     Now  rare. 

!537  Inst.  Cht.  Afan  I  v,  The  sacrament  of  the  Allare.-U 
the  very  spirttuall  fode,  and  the  very  nccessarye  sustentation 
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..of  all  christen  men.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  38  Beystis.. 
quhilk  past  besyde  burnis  &  boggis  on  grene  bankis  to  seik 
trier  sustentatione.  1552  Aur.  HAMILTON  Catech.  (1884)  21 
We  may  lesumlie  desyre  of  God  our  necessarie  sustentatioun. 
1630  LtNNARD  tr.  C/mrroti's  Wisd.  i.  Pref.  2  To  meditate. . 
therein,  .is  the  food,  sustentation,  life,  of  the  spirit.  1646  SIK 
T.  BROWNE  I'settd.  Ep,  in.  xxi.  163  It  is.  .a  very  abstemious 
animall,  and  such  as. .will  long  subsist  without  a  viable  sus- 
temation.  1668  WILKISS  RealChar.  it.  x.  §  3.  259  By  Susten- 
tation  Ordinary.. is  intended  such  kind  of  Food  as  is  usual 
fur  ordinary  persons,  and  ordinary  limes.  1774  T.  WEST 
Antiq.  Fnrncss  (1805)  195  Sustentation  and  commodities 
for  themselves  and  their  children.  1866  Reader -id  May  513 
The  soil  from  which  they  derive  their  supplies  and  susten- 
t at  ion. 

7.  The  action  of  holding  up  or   keeping  from 
falling;  the  condition  of  being  so  supported.  fAlso 
concr.j  a  support.     Now  rare. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  23  It  is  nessessarie  sumnie  lymes 
to  han  a  sustenlacioun.  1482  Monk  of  hvesham  (Arb.)  27 
And  so  [he]  came  to  ch!rcbe..and  without  sustentacion  or 
helpe  of  any  thing  entrid  into  the  quire.  1555  EDEN  Decades 
i  Arb.)  349  The  most  notable  py  Hers  or  sustentacions  that  the 
earth  hath  in  heauen.  1612  WOODALL  Sitrg.  Mate  Wks. 
(1^53)  93  A  convenient  Fascia,  .for  the  sustentation  of  the 
arm.  1650  BULUEK  Anthropomet.  189  Since  the  Tonique 
motion  of  the  Muucules  is  nut  sufficient  for  sustentation  of 
the  Body.  1669  BOYLE  Contn.  Nnv  Exficr.  \.  xxvi.  91  An 
ordinary  School-philosopher  would  confidently  have  attri- 
buied  this  sustentation  uf  so  heavy  a  Body  to  Nature's  fear 
of  admitting  a  Vacuum.  1893  BENT  in  Geogr.  "Jrnl.  II.  140 
In  difficult  places  the  rocks  have  been  cut  [for  the  old  road 
ways];  walls  of  sustentation  are  visible  at  many  points. 

8.  attrib.\    sustentation  fund,  a  fund   in    the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  and  other  bodies  for  pro 
viding  adequate  support  for  ministers. 

1843  CHALMERS  Consid.  Free  Ch,  Scot,  in  Hanna  Mem. 
'(1852)  IV.  564  That  the  General  Fund  shall  be  separated 
into  two  parts — a  Building  and  a  Sustentation  Fund.  1869 
Daily  ATeit'S  21  Oct.,  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  20 
years  had.  .raised  a  sustentation  fund  of  132,0007.  per  annum, 
so  that  every  minister  should  have  not  less  than  i5o/.  a  year. 

S  US  tentative  (swstentt'Uiv,  s#ste*ntativ),  a. 
[f.  L.  snstentat- :  see  SUSTENTATE  and  -IVE.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  sustaining. 

a  1640  JACKSON  Creed  xi.  vi.  §  4  Unless  our  Being  be  sup 
ported  and  strengthned  by  his  power  sustentative.  165* 
UKU.L-HART  Jewel  278  Dialogismes,  displaying  their  Inter 
rogatory  part  with  communicatively- Pysmatick  and  Susten- 
lative  flourishes. 

2.  Phys.  Pertaining  to  sustentation. 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  In  trod.  24  Each  cell.. 
must  needs  retain  its  sustentative  functions  so  long  as  it 
grows.  1880  J.  COOK  Boston  Monday  Lect.  203  Sustentative, 
generative  and  correlative  functions  in  the  lower  forms  of 
life  are  exerted  indifferently. 

Sustentif,  v.r.  in  some  MSS.  of  Langl.  /'.  PL  C. 
IV*  33^i  345>  355i  f°r  su(b}stantift  SUBSTANTIVE. 

Sustention  (s^ste'nfan).  Also  crron.  -sion. 
[A  modern  formation  coined,  after  the  analogy  of 
retain,  retention,  detain,  detention,  to  express 
senses  derived  immediately  from  certain  spec,  senses 
of  SUSTAIN  v.,  and  with  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
the  general  implications  of  sustentation. 

Sustencyon  in  ed.  1542  of  Boorde's  Dyetary  vi.  (1870)  241 
is  app.  a  misprint ;  edd.  1557  (J)  and  1562  read  snsteniacwn, 
•tion.\ 

1.  The  action  of  sustaining  or  keeping  up  a  con 
dition,  feeling,  etc.  ;  the  holding-on  of  a  musical 
note. 

1868  Pa.ll  Mall  Budget  10  Oct.  66  In  the  very  highest 
orator,  an  unlaboured  sustention  of  passion  or  emotion 
naturally  expresses  itself  in  long  and  sustained  form.  1870 
LOWELL  Study  Wind.  277  Pity,  a  feeling  capable  of  pro 
longed  sustention.  1883  iqtk  Cent.  May  1163  The  emission 
and  sustension  of  sound  are  subjects  of  extreme  difficulty  to 
singers. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  sustained  in  argument  or 
style. 

1871  MORI.EY  Condorcet  in  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  i.  98  Condorcet 
becomes  rapturous  as  he  tells  in  a  para^rapn  of  fine  susten 
tion  [etc.].  1876  Mac/it.  Mag,  XXXIV.  94  '  Sustained/ in 
this  fashion,  Macaulay  certainly  is  not.  But  it.  -no ther  and 
a  belter  form  of  sustension  Macaulay  is  a  master. 

Sustentive (syste'ntiv),^.  rare,  [f.'L.susfe/it-, 
pa.  ppl.  stem  of  sustinere  to  SUSTAIN  +  -IVE.] 
Having  the  quality  or  property  of  sustaining. 

1662  STANLEY  Hist.  Chaldaick  f  kilos.  (1701)  18/2  These 
Powers  the  Oracle  calls  at-o^aa* ,  Suslainers,  as  sustaining 
the  whole  World.  The  Oracle  saith,  they  are  immoveablr, 
implying  their  setled  Power ;  sustentive,  denoting  their 
Guardianship.  1863  DE  MORGAN  Pref.  in  fr.  Matter  to 
Spirit  p.  xliv,  Experiences . .  of  a  character  not  sustentive  of 
the  gravity  and  dignity  of  the  spiritual  world. 

f  Suste*ntment.  06s.  rare,  [a.  OK.  swtente- 
ruent,  ad.  mcd.L.  susteHtdwentum,  i.  sustentare\ 
see  SUSTENTATE.]  Sustentation,  support. 

c  1400  tr.  Seer.  Secrf>  Ctrl'.  Lordsh.  50  Sustentemenl  of 
kynges.  It  most  nede  be  of  force  bat  ilk  a  kyng  haue  two 
helpes  to  susteyn  his  kyngdome. 

Buster,  obs.  form  of  SISTER. 

Su  stinent,  a.  and  sb.  rare.    [ad.  L.  sustitun- 
tem,-en$i  pr.  pple.  oi  sustinere  to  SUSTAIN.] 
A.  adj.  Sustaining.     fB.  sb.  Support. 

1603  I.  DAVIES  Microcostnos  (1878)  70/1  And  our  right 
Anne  the  Weedowe's  Sustinent.  1876  DOWDEN  Poems  13 
Gather  me  close  in  tender,  sustinent  arms. 

Sustren,  -yn,  Sustyr:  see  SISTKH. 
II  StlSU  (sw'sw).  Alsosoosoo,8ousou.  [Bengali.] 
The  Gangetic  dolphin,  Platanista  gangetua. 
1801    ROXBURGH   in    Asiatic    Ret.    VII.    171    Delphinus 
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Gangeticus. .  .Soosoo  is  the  name  it  is  known  by  amongst 
the  Bengalese  about  Calcutta.  They  are  found  in  great 
numbers  in  the  Ganges.  1878  J.  ANDERSON  Anat.  $  Zool. 
Res.  Yunnan  I.  422  Platanista  gangetica. .  .This  genus;  is 
known  by  different  names  along  the  Ganges,  Indus,  and 
Brahmaputra.  Along  the  first-mentioned  river,  the  term 
generally  applied  to  it  is  SMS,  susu,  or  sufisar;  along  the 
Indus  it  is  called,  as  a  rule,  bulhan.  1885  Riverside  Nat. 
Hist.  (1888)  V.  191  The  Susu  (Platan  ista.  gangetica.)  In 
habits  the  Brahmapootra  as  well  as  the  Ganges. 

t  SuSUIT,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [,i.  OF.  sitsitrrer,  or 
its  source  L.  sitsurrdre,  f.  susurrus :  see  below.] 
intr.  To  whisper. 

1529  W.  KNIGHTE  Let.  to  Wolsey  (MS.  Cott.  Vit.  B.  xi.  13) 
The  Cesarians  that  susurred  dayli  in  the  popes  ear  sum- 
tyme  avising,  sumtyme  thretenyng  the  pope.  1616  J.  LANE 
Contti.  Sqr?s  T.  x.  400  Tho,  to  thetherial  welkin,  he  susurrd. 

So  Susurrant  (si«szrrant)  «.,  whispering,  softly 
murmuring  ;  also  irreg.  Susu'rrent  a.,  whence 
Sustrrrence  =  SUSURRUS ;  fSusurrate  v.  Obs. 
rart*—°,  to  whisper  (Cockeram,  1623)  ;  Susu'rring1 
vbl.  sl>.,  whispering;  SusTTrriugly  adv.,  in  a 
whisper. 

1791  E.  DARWIN  Bot.  Card.  i.  162  With  soft  *susurrant 
voice.  1827  MONTGOMERY  Pelican  I  si.  i.  99  Sweet  accord 
ance  of  susurrant  sounds.  1891  Temple  Bar  Mag.  July  363 
A  soft  susurrant  echo.  1909  Atkenseum  24  Apr.  491/3  The 
dim  *susurrence  of  cicalas  in  the  trees.  1857  A.  DB  VKRK  in 
Eraser's  Mag.  LVI.  548  The  respirations  of  a  southern  sea 
Beat  with  *susurrent  cadence.  1826  Blackiv.  Mag.  XX.  9 
The  silence  of  the  twilight  is  cheered  by  a  soft  'susurring, 
that  whispers  innocence  and  joy.  1830  Ibid.  XXVII.  267 
We  answer  'susurringly. 

Susurration  (siwszMrl-jan).  Also  5-6  -acy- 
o(u)n,  6  crron.  sussur-.  [ad.  L.  susurratio,  'Owm, 
f.  susurrare  :  see  prec.  and  -ATION.]  Whispering  ; 
occas.  a  whisper ;  in  early  use,  malicious  whisper 
ing,  tattle. 

171400  Pauline  Epistles  2  Cor.  xii.  20  Discencyouns,  bac- 
bytyngys,  susurracyouns.  1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men.  t\V.  de 
W.  1506)11.  ix.  no  Susurration  is  for  to  speke  cursed  langage 
by  malice  tor  to  put  noyses  in  some  persones.  1503  Kalender 
ofSheph,  c  vij,  The  branchys  of  enwy  detraccyon,  adulacyon, 
sussuracyon.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  \V.  1531)  gob, 
Susurracyon  or  preuy  sclaundre.  1630  I.  CRAVEN  Serin. 
(1631)  28  The  secret  susurrations  and  buzzing  of  false 
tongues.  1657  TOMLINSOM  Renon's  Disp.  22  Apuleius.. 
asserts  that  by  a  magical  susurration .  .rivers  are  turned 
back.  1708  Brit.  Apollo  Xo.  33.  2/1  To  Inlighten  their 
OrTuscated  Intellects,  upon  the  least  Petitionary  Susurra 
tion.  1825  LAMB  Let.  to  Manning  in  Final  Mem.  vii.  256 
Not  a  susurration  of  this  to  anybody  !  1855  DE  QUINCE Y  in 
«H.  A.  Page'  Life  (1877)  II.  xviii.  99  Every  syllable  and 
fragment  of  susurration  that  might. .  betray  the  tendency  of 
our  colloquy.  1892  Harper 's  Mag.  Aug.  331/1  The  crossing 
of  the  hands  is  accompanied  by  a  muttering  and  susurration 
of  the  Hps. 

to.  transf.  A  rustling  murmur. 

1640  HOWKLL  Dodonas  Gr.  2  Those  soft  susurrations  of 
the  Trees.  1867  Mnctn.  Mag.  Jan.  234/1  There  is  no  sound 
but  the  susurration  of  the  taller  trees.  1888  Harper's  Mag. 
Apr.  736  There  is  a  constant  susurration,  a  blattering  and 
swarming  of  Crustacea. 

SiiSU  rrOUS,  a.  rare,  f  f.  L.  sztsurrus  adj.  or  sb. 
(see  next)  +  -OU3.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  whisper. 

1859  W.  H.  RUSSKM,  Diary  in  India  (1860)  II.  xiii.  247 
There  were  eyes  peering  through,  and  a  gentle,  susurrous 
whispering. 

II  Susurrus  (stwszrrps).  [L.,  =  humming,  mut 
tering,  whispering.]  A  low  soft  sound  as  of 
whispering  or  mutteiing;  a  whisper  ;  a  rustling. 

1831  SCOTT  CV.  Rob.  Introd.  Addr.  r  15  The  first  thing 
which  alarmed  me  was  a  rumour  in  the  village. ..I  was.. 
rather  alarmed  at  this  susurrus.  1832-4  DH  QUINCEY  Canary 
Wks.  1862  IX.  6  A  brief  uproar,  .too  feeble,  .to  ascend  by  so 
much  as  an  infantine  susurrus  to  the  ears  of  the  British 
Neptune.  1847  LONCF.  Ev.  n.  iv.  105  The  chant  of  their 
vespers,  Mingling  its  notes  with  the  soft  susurrus  and  si^hs 
of  the  branches.  1866  Ho  WELLS  l^enet.  Life  xvi.  242  The 
procession  makes  a  soft  susurrus.  1887  BRSANT Kath.  Regina 
27  In  most  assemblies  of  girls  there  will  be  heard  a  susurrus 
of  universal  chatter. 

Susy,  variant  of  SOOST. 

Sutaille,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SUBTLE. 

Sutchong,  obs.  form  of  SOUCBONG. 

1771  J.  R.  FOKSTKR  tr.  Osbeck's  Voy.  I.  248  Sutchong,  or 
Sootchuen.  .is  the  dearest  of  all  the  brown  teas. 

Bute,  obs.  form  of  SOOT,  SUIT. 

t  Sutel,  a.  Obs.    Forms :   i  swutol,  -el,  sutol, 

2-3  sutel,  3-4  sotel.  [OE.  (late  \VS.)  swutol  = 
Anglian  sweotol,  of  obscure  origin.]  Clear,  mani 
fest,  evident. 

^897  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xiv.  (1871)  83  (Hatton 
MS.)  Donne  bi5  bit  swutul  [Cott.  sweotol]  \>xt  he  bid  suiSe 
£erisenlicebesuapen[t:tc.].  971  Blickl.  Hom.  203  pa  fotlastas 
waeron  swutole  and  ^esyne  on  fc>jem  stane.  ciooo  Bevtvitlf 
90  pser  waes  hearpan  sweg,  swutol  sang  scopes,  a  uoo  Gloss 
Aldkelnt  4538  in  Napier  OK.  Glosses  117  Satis  euidexs, 
£enoh  sutel.  c  1200  OKMIN  18802  A^  wassi  |>iss  middellaerd 
Full  sutell  &  full  sene.  c  1205  LAY.  1519  Ne  cume  }e  neauer 
wi5  vte  scipes  bord  aer  ich  ou  sende  sutel  \c  1275  sotel]  word. 
a  1225  Leg.  Katk.  1033  In  euch  J>ing  of  be  world  beo3  sutel 
. .  t>e  weolen  of  godes  wisdom,  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P. 
iv.  23  Sone  is  sotel.  .this  sake  at  thah  hit  seme  suete. 

Hence  f  Suteliche  adv.  (i  swutol(l)ice,  swute- 
lice,  3  sutel(l)iche  :  see  -LY  ^),  clearly,  plainly, 
evidently. 

^900  tr.  B&da's  Hist.  m.  viii.  (1890)  174  Monige  bara 
broSra .  -stegdon  £>aet  heo  swutolice  \v  rr.  swutollice,  sweoto- 
lice]  engla  song  j;ehyrdon.  c  1000  fRmac  Gen.  xv.  13  Him 
wses  ba  jessed  swutelice  burb  god,  Wite  bu  [etc.].  ^1175 
Lainb.  Hom.  41  We  cow  wulTed  suteliche  seggen  of  £a 


fredome  ^e  limpeS  to  J?an  deie  ^e  is  iclepe3  su  sunedei.  c  1200 
Trin.  Coll.  Hom.  145  pe  holi  gost,  be  him  dide  suterliche 
[sic]  to  understonden  bat  ure  drihten  wolde  man  blcumen. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  112  pe  reisuns  hwui  beoS  her  efter  suteliche 
\v.r.  opinlike]  ischeawede.  ^  1230  Hali  Meid.  23  Feole 
priuileges  scheaweS  ful  sutelliche  hwucche  beon  be  meidenes. 

t  Sutele,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  swutelian,  f.  swutol : 
see  prec.] 

L  trans.  To  make  clear  or  manifest. 

c  lopo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xvi.  21  He  ongan  swutelian  hys 
leorning-cnihtum  bset  he  wolde  faran  to  hierusalem.  (7x225 
Ancr.  R.  154  Hu  god  hit  is  forte  beon  one  is  bo5e  i5en  olde 
lawe,  &  ecideneowe  isutele<5  [sic]  &.  ischeawed.  am$Leg. 
Katk.  1036  He  schawde,  &  sutelede  inoh,  bet  he  wes  soS 
godd.  Ibid.  1854  Ure  lauerd.. schawde  him  &  sutelede  him 
seolf  to  hire  seoluen. 

2.  intr.   To  become  clear  or  manifest. 

a  1000  Gloria  (Gr.)  32  pine  so5an  weorc  &  Sin  mycele  miht 
mane^um  swytelaS  \v.r.  swutelaS].  a  1225  Juliana  57  Hit 
schal  sone  sutelin  hu  bi  wichecreft  schal  wite  be.  a  1225 
Leg.  Kath.  1091  purh  bis  suteled  so5  al  bet  ich  segge. 

Sutel(e,  -ell,  obs.  forms  of  SUBTLE. 

Su-ter.  Obs.  at  dial.   [Var.  of  SUITER,  SHOOTER.] 

1.  =  SUITER  a, 

a  1648  DIGBY  Closet  Opened  (1677)  219  Set  some  new  whey 
on  the  lire,  put  in  your  cheese-fat  and  suter  and  cloth. 

2.  A  plug  used  in  plug-draining. 

1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  I.  601  The  next  implement 
used  is  the  sitter  or  plug:,  which  consists  of  three  or  more 
pieces  of  wood,  8£  inches  "m  height,  6  inches  in  length,  4 
inches  at  the  top. ..A  single  suter  of  18  or  24  inches  long 
would  answer  the  same,  .purpose. 

Suter,  obs.  form  of  SUITOR. 

Suterkin,  variant  of  SOOTERKIN. 

SuJ>:  see  SEE  v.,  SITH,  SOOTH,  SOUTH. 

SuJ>deaknet  obs.  form  of  SUBDEACON. 

Supe,  suthe :  see  SITH,  SOOTH,  SOUTH,  SWITHE. 

Suthen,  variant  of  SlTHEN   Obs. 

Suther  (strftw),  v.  dial.  [Imitative.]  intr. 
To  sigh,  sough.  Hence  Strther  sb. 

1821  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  II.  105  No  noise  is  heard,  save 
slitherings  through  the  trees,  Of  brisk  wind  gushes,  or  a 
trembling  breeze.  1881  Leicestershire  Words,  Snther.  .the 
sighing  of  the  wind. 

Sutherly,  Suthern,  Suthron,  obs.  or  var.  ff. 
SOUTHERLY,  -ERN,  -RON. 

Suthselerere  =  southccllarer  (see  SOUTH-  -),  sub- 
cellarer. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  iv.  xliv.  (1869)  196  Pltaunceere 
of  heere  inne,  and  suthselerere. 

SuJ?J?e(n,  obs.  var.  SITH,  SITHEN. 

Sutil(e,  -ill,  obs.  forms  of  SUBTLE. 

Sutlle  (siK-til,  -ail),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  stltilis,  f. 
sil(-t  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  Sucre  SEW  z>.l]  Made  or 
done  by  stitching  or  sewing. 

ft  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts  ii.  (1683)  90  These  [crowns 
and  garlands]  were  made  up  after  all  ways  of  Art,  Com. 
pactile,  Sutile,  Plectile.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No,  13  r  8 
Half  the  rooms  are  adorned  with  a  kind  of  sutile  pictures, 
which  imitate  tapestry.  1776  —  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  16 
May,  There  was  M™  Knowles,  the  Quaker,  that  works  the 
sutile  pictures. 

Sutle,  obs.  form  of  SUBTLE  ;  var.  SUTTLE  v. 

Sutler  (sz^tUi).  Also  (7  subtler,  suckler, 
shuttler,  sutteler),  7-9  suttler.  [a.  early  mod. 
Du.  Mrt£Kr(mod.DlL  zoetelaar)  small  vendor,  petty 
tradesman,  victualler,  soldier's  servant,  drudge, 
sutler  in  an  army  (  =  MLG.  $ut(f}elcr,  sudeler),  f. 
soetelen  to  befoul,  to  perform  mean  duties,  follow 
a  mean  or  low  occupation  or  trade  (cf.  LG.  snddeln, 
early  mod.G.  sudeln  to  sully:  see  SUDDLE).] 

One  who  follows  an  army  or  lives  in  a  garrison 
town  and  sells  provisions  to  the  soldiers. 

1590  (Dec.  31)  Ordinances  fy  Instr.  Musters,  The  Provost 
Mareschal  and  Sergeant  Maior  of  euery  garrison  shal  keepe 
a  perfect  rolle  of  all  such  English  victuallers  (called  in  dutch 
Sutlers)  pethnarchants,. .  and  other  loose  persons  of  the 
English  nation.  1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stnffe  Cj  b,  Sutlers 
booths  and  tabernacles.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  \\.  i.  116,  I 
shal  Sutler  be  vnto  the  Campe,  and  profits  will  accrue.  1611 
BEAUM.  &  FL.  King  <V  No  K.  iv,  A  dry  sonnet  of  my 
Corporals  To  an  old  Suttlers  wife.  1627  DRAVTON  Agincourt 
ccxc,  A  few  poore  Sutlers  with  the  Campe  that  went.  1645 
HARWOOD  Loyal  Siibj.  Retiring-room  14  Sucklers  to  your 
Army.  1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  /fen.  I7,  cclxviii,  Hee.. 
Knocks  off  the  Subtler's  tally  with  a  Crowne.  1701  Loud. 
Gaz.  No.  3714/4  Mr.  Wollastpn,  Suttler,  at  the  Horse- 
Guards.  1714  PRIOR  \riceroy  xiii,  The  suttlers  too  he  did 
ordain  For  licences  should  pay.  1775  R.  MONTGOMERY  in 
Sparks  Corr.  Amer.  Rev.  (1853)  I-  498  If  they  can  send 
down  to  the  army  such  articles  as  soldiers  choose  to  lay  out 
their  money  upon,  employing  sutlers  for  that  purpose.  1844 
Regul.  <V  Ord.  Army  267  No  huts  are  to  be  allowed  in  front 
of-  or_between  the  intervals  of  the  Battalions  ;  their  proper 
situation  is  in  the  rear  of  the  line  of  petty  sutlers.  1852 
THACKERAY  Esmond  in.  v,  An  honest  little  Irish  lieutenant 
.  .who  owed  so  much  money  to  a  camp  sutler,  that  [etc.]. 
1877  Encycl.  Brit.\\.  517/2  Even  the  licensed  sutlers,  who 
follow  the  autumn  manoeuvres,  are  under  the  Mutiny  Act. 
1889*  Times  (weekly  ed.)  7  June  5/4  Elshe  van  Aggelin..a 
sutler  with  the  Dutch  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

fig.  1827  HARE  Guesses  Ser.  n.  (1873)  302  The  sutlers  and 
pioneers . .  who  attend  the  march  of  intellect. 

fb.  gen.   One  who  furnishes  provisions.      Obs. 

1710  Brit.  Apollo  III.  No.  43.  3/1  He  came  to  a  Sutlers  to 
Dine,  c  1710  CKUA  FIENNKS  Diary  (1888)  304  Houses  for 
Suttlers  for  to  provide  for  the  servants.  1793  [EAKL  DUN- 
DONALD]  Descr.  Estate  of  Citlross  55  Many  of  the  Scots 
Owners  of  Collieries  acting  as  Sutlers,  and  supplying  their 
workmen  . .  with  Oatmeal. 


fo.  slang.     (See  quot.)   Obs. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Sutler^  he  that  Pockets  up, 
Gloves,  Knives,  Handkerchiefs,  Snuff  and  Tobacco-boxes, 
and  all  the  lesser  Moveables. 

Hence  (all  rare)  Sirtlerage  —  SUTLERY  ;  Su-t- 
leress,  a  female  sutler  ;  Sup  tier  ship,  the  office  or 
occupation  of  a  sutler. 

1854  Bentley's  Misc.  Oct.  323  The  slaughterage,  the  *sutler- 
age,  and  the  sewerage.  1747  Gentl.  Mag.  Dec.  571/1  To 
these  must  be  added  the  "sutleresses.  1871  B.  TAYLOR 
Faust  II.  iv.  ii.  308  Speedbooty  (sutleress  fawning  upon 
him).  1864  WEBSTER,  *Sutlership.  1889  Harper  s  Mag. 
i  July  178/2  Improper  conduct  in  the  disposal  of  a  sutlership 
or  post-tradership  in  the  army. 

Sutlery  (su-tlarij.  Also  8  St.  sutlarie,  -y, 
suttolory.  [f-  SUTLER  +  -Y.  Cf.  early  mod.Du. 
soetelrije  l  vile  opus,  sordidum  artificium ',  etc. 
(Kilian).] 

1.  The  occupation  of  a  sutler  ;  victualling. 

1606  MAKSTON  Eawne  \\.  i.  Fiij,  Has  my  sutlery,  tapstry, 
laundrie,  made  mee  be  lane  vpp  at  ihe  Court? 

2.  A  sutler's  establishment  ;    a  victualling  estab- 

|    lishment  or  department,  esp.  for  the  supplying  of 

I    soldiers  with  food  and  drink. 

1636  DAVENANT  Wits  iv.  i,  A  new  Plantation . .  Is  made  in 
Cover.t-Garden,  from  Sutleries  Of  German  Camps.  1701 
Minute  Bk.  New  Mills  Cloth  Manuf.  (S.H.S.)  283  Ane 
order,  .for  roupeing  of  the  breuing  looms  of  the  sutlarie  &c. 
Ibid.  z86Thesutlaryaccompt.  ^1730  KvRTLett.  N.Scof.xiii. 
(181 8)1. 2j2The  town  [of  Mary  burghj.  .was  originally  designed 
as  a  sutlery  to  the  garrison.  1751  Scott.  Forfeited  Estates 
Papers  (S.H.S.)  223  A  Brew  Seat  and  Suttolory  to  be  erected 
at  the  head  quarters  of  the  military.  1777  Chron.  in  Ann. 
Reg.  206/2  A  chapel,  a  keeper's  house,  laphouse,  sutlery, 
yards  [in  Newgate  jail]. 
Sutor,  var.  SOUTER,  shoemaker  ;  obs.  erron.  f. 


Sutorial  (s'"«tu>rial)f  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  sutdrius^ 
f.  siit-,  pa.  ppl.  stem  ofsufre  SEWw.1 :  see  -ORY  2  and 
-AL.]  Pertaining  to  sewing,  or  to  the  shoemaker's 
art.  So  SutoTian,  Suto'rious  aif/s.,  pertaining 
or  relating  to  sewing  or  shoemaking. 

1835  KIRBY  Hob.  ff  Inst.  Anini.  II.  xxiii.  470  In  the  Indian 
tailor-birds  the  object  of  their  *sutorial  art  Is  stated  above. 
1896  Contemp,  Rev.  Apr.  460  The  *sutorian  art  criticism.. 
silenced  by  his. .advice,  ne  sntor  .ultra  crepidam.  1656 
BLOUNT  Gtossogr.,  *Sutoriou$,  of  or  belonging  to  a  Shoe 
maker,  or  Sewer. 

I!  Sutra  (sw-tia).  [Skr.  sntra  thread,  string, 
(hence)  rule,  f.  siv  SEW  z/.1  Cf.  F.  sodtra.]  In 
Sanskrit  literature,  a  short  mnemonic  rule  in  gram 
mar,  law,  or  philosophy,  requiring  expansion  by 
means  of  a  commentary.  Also  applied  to  Bud 
dhistic  text-books. 

1801  COLEBROOKE  Ess.,  Sanscrit  fy  Prdcrit  Lang.  (1837) 
II.  5  Whatever  may  be  the  true  history  of  Panini,  to  him 
the  Siitras,  or  succinct  aphorisms  of  grammar,  are  attributed 
by  universal  consent.  \^J6  Encycl.  Brit.  ¥.664/1  TheTaouist 
literature,  which  has  its  foundation  in  The  Sutra  of  Reason 
and  of  I'irtue  by  Laoutsze,  the  founder  of  the  sect.  1886 
CONDER  Syrian  Stone-Lore  ix.  (1896)  372  Some  of  its  episodes 
[i.e.  of  Si nd bad  the  Sailor]  at  least  are  recognised  in  the 
Buddhist  Sutras. 

attrib.  1867  Chambers'  Encycl.  IX.  230  That  a  habit 
deeply  rooted  outlives  necessity,  is  probably  also  shewn  by 
these  Sutra  works.  i88z  Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  782/2  Their 
earliest,  .legal  writings  belong  to  the  Sutra  period,  or 
scholastic  development,  of  the  Veda. 

Suttale,  obs.  form  of  SUBTLE. 

Suttan,  variant  of  SOUTANE,  cassock. 

1755  Mem.  Capt.  /'.  Drake  II.  iii.  145  A  Clergyman  in  his 
Suttan,  or  long  black  Coat. 

Suttee  (srtr)  Also  8-9  sati,  9  satti,  shuttee. 
[a.  Skr.  (Hindi,  Urdu)  satl  faithful  or  virtuous 
wife,  fern,  of  sat  good,  wise,  honest,  lit.  being,  pr. 
pple.  of  as  to  be  (see  BE  #.).] 

1.  A  Hindu  widow  who  immolates  herself  on  the 
funeral  pile  with  her  husband's  body. 

1786  in  Part.  Papers  E.  India  Aff.t  Hindoo  Widows^  (1821) 
3  We  were  informed  the  suttee  (for  that  is  the  name  given  to 
the  person  who  so  devotes  herself)  had  passed,  and  her  track 
was  marked  by  the  goolol  and  betel  leaf,  which  she  had 
scattered  as  she  went  along.  Ibid.  4  As  the  suttee  ascends 
the  pile,  she  is  furnished  with  a  lighted  taper.  1787  SIR  W. 
JONES  Let.  in  Ld.  Teignmouth  Mem.  (1804)  295  My  mother 


on  her  husband's  funeral  pile.     1895  MKS.  CROKER  Village 
Tales  (1896)  127  Her  relations  drove  her  to  the  faggots,  for 
the  family  of  a    suttee  are   held   in    much  esteem.      1905 
Westm.  Gaz.  14  Mar.  10/1  The  accused  Juggernath  Missir, 
beyond  saying  that  his  mother  died  as  'sati '  on  the  same 
day  that  his  father  died,  refused  to  make  any  statement. 
fig.    1849  THACKERAY  vc\Scribner'sMa%.  1.687/1  You  dear 
Suttees,  you  get  ready  and  glorify  in  being  martyrized. 
2.  The  immolation  of  a  Hindu  widow  in  this  way. 
Phr.  to  do,  perform  suttee. 

The  custom  was  abolished  by  authority  in  British  India  in 
1829. 

1813  in  Parl.  Papers  E.  India  Aff.^  Hindoo  Widows  (1821) 
33  To  require  that  any  express  leave . .  be  required,  previously 
to  the  performance  of  the  act  of  suttee  '.  1877  Encycl.  Brit. 
VI.  778/2  Suttee  in  native  states. .he  [sc.  Lord  Dalhousie] 
kept  down  with  an  iron  hand.  1885  Times  (weekly  ed.)_2 
Oct.  12/2  A  ceremony  called  a  'cold  suttee  '  is  described  in 
books  on  Hindoo  customs.  When  the  relatives  had  a  very 
nice  sense  of  honour,  and  a  widow's  proclivities  outraged  it, 
they  made  a  feast  at  whicli  she  was  the  principal  guest.  She 
was  sumptuously  regaled  and  at  the  end  drugged  to  death. 
fig.  j833  T.  HOOK  Love  ff  Pride,  IVidtnv  vii,  Pratt,  .gave 


SUTTEEISM. 

an  account  of  the  proceedings  at  one  of  these  European 
suttees.  1859  MEREDITH  /{.{-ever el  \xx\x,  He  had  become 
resigned  to  her  perpetual  lamentation  and  living  Suttee  for 
his  defunct  rival.  i88a  Miss  BKADDON  Mt.  Royal  1.  i.  4  A 
widower  of  that  kind  ought  to  perform  suttee. 
attrib.  1833  in  Part.  Papers  E.  India  Aff.t  Hindoo 
Widows  (1825)  13  Any  general  proposition  for  abolishing 
the  suttee  immolation. 

Hence  Suttee 'ism,  the  practice  of  suttee 
1846  in  WORCESTER  (citing  EC.  A'rt'.).     1867  Eclectic  Rev. 
(N.S.)  XIII.  94  The  Sutteeisrn  of  China  is  by  self-strangu 
lation.    1869  Daily  News  6  Oct.,  The  miserable  condition  of 
Hindoo  widows  after  the  custom  of  sutteeism  was  done  away 
"with. 

Suttel(l,  Sutteler,  obs.  ff.  SUBTLE,  SUTLER. 

Sutten,  dial.  pa.  pple.  of  SIT  v. 

Sutth'e,  -en,  variants  of  SITH  conj.   Obs. 

t  Snttle  (s»"t'l),  a.  Comm.  Obs.  [Old  variant 
spelling  of  SUBTLE  a.  retained  in  a  technical  use. 
Cf.  AF.  pois  521111.}  Of  weight,  after  tare,  or  tret, 
has  been  deducted. 

In  quot.  1695  quasi-^b.  by  ellipsis. 

[1502-1660  :  see  SUBTILE  a.  12,  SUBTLE  a.  12.]  1596  M  ELLIS 
Recordes  Gr.  Aries  HI.  viii.  486  At  i6//  the  100  suttle,  what 
shall  895  //  suttle  be  worth  in  giuirig  4  it  weight  vppon  euery 
100  for  treate?  1621  MALVNKS  Anc.  Latv-Merck.  33  The 
diuision  of  the  pound  weight  for  wares,  and  the  correspond 
ence  of  the  hundreth  pound,  compared  to  the  ioo//  Suttle 
of  Antuerp  [cf.  p.  22  Subtle].  1695  E.  HATTON  Hferck.  Mag. 
TOO  In  such  Commodities  wherein  Trett  is  allowed,  the  Re- 
mainer,  after  the  Tare  is  deducted  is  called  Suttle,  out  of 
which  Suttle  the  allowance  for  Trett  is  made.  1764  C. 
HUTTON  Syst.  Pract.  XnVA.  (1766)  72  What  remains  after 
the  tare  is  taken  from  the  gross,  may  be  called  tare-suit le,  if 
there  be  more  deductions. ..  What  remains  after  tret  is  de 
ducted,  may  be  called  tret-suttle,  if  there  be  any  following 
deduction.  i8ia  J.  SMYTH  Pract.  Customs  d%zi)  13  Suppose 
20  casks  of  Gentian  weigh  120  cwt.  2  qrs.  18  Ibs.  gross,  how 
many  suttle  pounds  will  they  contain? 

Suttle  (stf't'l),  v.  Obs.  or  arch.  Also  7-9 
sutle.  [ad.  early  mod.Du.  soetelen,  or  back-forma 
tion  f.  SuTLER,q.v.]  intr.  Tocarryonthe  business 
of  a  sutler.  Chiefly  in  vbl.  sb.  suttling. 

1648  HEXHAM  11,  Zoetelen,  to  Suttle  [cd.  1678  sutle],  or  to 
Victuall.  1706  E.  WARD  tt'ooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  69 
He  [sc,  a  gunner]  can  no  more  abstain  from  sutthng  on 
board,  and  running  Goods  a-shbre,  than  he  can  refrain  from 
talking  ttawdy  in  modest  Company.  1757  WASHINGTON 
Writ.  (1889)  I.  467  To  prevent  irregular  suttling.  1787 
NKLSON  29  Dec.  in  Nicolas  Disf.  (1845)  I.  263,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  punish  him  for  suttling  to  the  Ship's  Company 
and  making  numbers  of  them  drunk.  1904  At/tcn<rum  10 
Sept.  339  3  Dismissed  for  dishonest  greed— for  suttling, 
false  musters,  or  turning  their  ships  into  merchantmen. 

b.  in  vbl.  sb.  suit  ling  used  attiib.,  esp.  in  sut- 
tling-house,  a  house  where  food  and  drink  are 
supplied,  esp.  to  soldiers  ;  also  suttling  booth,  de 
partment,  place,  shop. 

1691  Land.  Caz,  No.  2653/4  Mr.  Creggs  at  the  Suttling. 
House  in  the  Savoy.  1710  STEELE  &  ADDISON  Tatler  No. 
260  f  3  She  came  to  him  in  the  Disguise  of  a  Suttling  Wench, 


be  kept  in  this  house  of  correction.  1809  GENERAL  J. 
WILKINSON  Sfietck  in  Congress  19  June  (1853)  2439,  I  shall 
make  such  arrangements  in  the  suilinjj  department  as  en 
tirely  to  exclude  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  which  have  been 
the  bane  of  the  service,  18*7  HONE  Every-day  Bk.  II.  1 1 1 
Suttling-booths.  .appeared  now  on  the  Thames.  1829  J.  T. 
SMITH  Bk. for  Rainy  Day  (190$)  282  We  entered  the  parlour 
of  the  *  Canteen  ',  that  being  the  sign  of  the  suttling-house 
of  the  Palace  I  Hampton  Court].  1832  SIR  J.  CAMPBELL  Mem. 
I.  ii.  35  He.  .set  up  a  suttling-shop  with  the  money. 

Suttler,  variant  of  SUTLER. 

Suttolory,  rare  obs.  form  of  SUTLERY. 

||  Suttoo,  suttu  (sptw-)  [Urdu,  Hindi  sttt- 
/;?(#).]  (See  quots.) 

1886  A.  H.  CHURCH  Food  Grains  Ind.  100  The  grain  \sc. 
barley].,  is  parched  and  ground  into  coarse  flour  called  suitii. 
1908  Animal  M  linage  m.  10^  '  Silt  too '  is  a  gruel  made  by 
stirring  finely-ground  gram  in  water. 

Sutty,  obs.  form  of  SOOTY  a. 

Suttyle,  -yll,  obs.  ff.  SUBTLE. 

Sutu.ral(si«-tiural\a.  [a.  F.  sitfuraltor  mod.L. 
s&tiiralis  :  see  SUTURE  and  -AL.]  Of,  pertaining  or 
relating  to,  or  situated  in  a  suture,  a.  Bot.  esp.  of 
dehiscence  taking  place  at  the  suture  of  a  pericarp. 

1819  L,txuLEY  tr.  Richards  Obscrv.  Fruits  ff  Seeds  21  A 
seed  attached  to  an  axile,  parietal,  or  sutural  trophosperm. 
1831 :-—  Introd.  Hot.  164  If  [the  dehiscence  takes  place]  along 
the  inner  edge  of  a  simple  fruit  it  is  called  sutural.  1847 
W.  K.  STVF.LE  Field  Bot.  206  Placenta:  sutural,  with  i  or  2 
seeds.  1870  HOOKER  Stud,  Flora  p.  x.  Ovules  sutural  or 
basal.  187*  OLIVER  Elem.  Bot.  I.  vti.  92  The  sutural 
placentation  of  apocarpous  pistils. 

b.  En'om.)  etc.     Also  Anat*  pertaining  to  the 
sutures  of  the  skull. 

1826  Kiiitiv  &  SP.  Entomsl.  III.  xxxv.  600  The  sutural 
and  anal  angles  exist  only  where  the  elytra  are  truncated  at 
the  apex.  1836-9  TodtCs  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  833/2  The  common 
sutural  connexion  of  some  of  the  bones  in  man.  1854  Owhs 
in  Orr's  Circ.  Set.,  Orjf.  Nat.  I.  165  They  are  united  to- 
gethrr  at  their  thick  margins  by  rough  or  '  sutural '  surfaces. 
1876  DusriLisoN  Mtti.  Lex.,  Sutural  Ligament. 

C.   Pertaining  to,  resulting  from,  a  surgical  suture. 

1897  A  lli'utrs  Syst.  Med.  1 1 1.  505  The  sutures  wrre  passed 
through  the  fibrous  structures  of  the  parietes...A  little  su> 
tural  ;ib<v-ess  formed  about  one  parietal  stitch. 

Hence  Su-turally  adv.,  by  means  of,  or  in  the 
manner  of,  a  suture  or  saturcs. 

1854  OWVN    in    Orr's   Circ.  Sci.    Org.  Nat,  I.  178   The 
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hxmapophysis  is  subdivided  into  two,  three,  or  more  pieces, 
.  .suturally  interlocked  together.  1873  HUXLEY  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  I.  754  2  The  short  premaxillje..are  united  suturally 
in  the  middle  line. 

t  Suturate,  v.  Obs.rare.  [f.  L.sittitra  SUTURE 
4- -ATE  3.]  trans.  To  join  by  a  suture. 

1666  J.  SMITH  Old  Age  (1676)  93  Six  several  bones,  which, 
being  most  conveniently  saturated  among  themselves,  do 
make  up  those  curious  arched  chambers. 

Sutura'tioii.  rare.  [f.  SUTURE  sb.  +  -ATION.] 
Stitching,  sc\\  ing. 

1891  Cent.  Diet.     1901  DORLAND  Med.  Diet.  (ed.  2). 

Suture  (si«'tiui,  -tjaj),  sb.  Also  7  erron.  sutor. 
[ad.  F.  suture  or  its  source  L,.sutura,  n.  of  action 
f.  sut-,  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  suere  SEW  v.1  :  see  -URE.] 

1.  Sttrg.  The  joining  of  the  lips  of  a  wound,  or 
of   the   ends  of   a  severed  nerve   or  tendon,    by 
stitches ;  also,  an  instance  of  this ;  a  stitch  used  for 
this  purpose. 

1541  COPLAND  Galyen's  Terafi.  2  G  ij,  Yf  there  be  daunger 
of  rottennes  in  the  bone,  or  where  sutares  [sic]  behoueth. 
1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau"s  Fr.  Ckirurg.  15/1  This  suture 
is  done  with  a  waxed  threde,  1617  MIDDLE-TON  &  ROWLEY 
Fair  Quarrel  v.  i,  I  closed  the  lips  on't  [sc.  the  wound]  with 
bandages  and  sutures.  1651  WITTIE  tr.  Primrose's  Pop. 
Err.  \.  viii.  30  Simple  wounds,  for  which  union  alone  is 
sufficient  without  a  suture.  1754-64  SM  F.I. LIE  Midwif.  \. 
379  The  cutis  and  muscles  only  should  be  taken  up  in  the 
Suture.  1803  Med.  Jritl.  IX.  165  Two  successful  operations 
of  the  royal  suture.  1804  ABKRXETHV  Surf.  Obs.  i.  36  The 
edges  of  the  wound  were  brought  together  by  one  suture. 
1879  St.  George's  I/osf.  Rep.  IX.  447  i  he  abdominal  wound 
was  closed  by  silver  sutures.  1887  L.  OI.IPHANT  Episodes 
(1888)  204  My  right  arm  was  bandaged  to  my  side,  so  as  not 
to  open  the  sutures. 

attrib.  1870  Daily  News  9  Sept.  6  Plenty  of  suture  needles. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  2465  Suture-instruments.. are. . 
useful  in.  .operations  requiring  accurate  suture  adjustments. 
b.  gen.  Sewing,  stitching ;  also,  a  stitch  or  seam  ; 
f  transf.  adhesion ;  Jig.  union,  now  chiefly  the 
union  of  the  parts  or  sections  of  a  literary  com 
position,  or  a  point  at  which  it  is  made. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxxviti.  1001  Three  leather  thongs 
hardened  and  made  stiffe  with  many  sutures  and  seames. 
1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  i.  xx.  (1632)  44  The  narrow  suture 
of  the  spirit  and  the  body.  1656  J.  SMITH  Prnct.  Physick 
358  Suture  with  glew  is  convenient.  1791  COWPER  Odyss. 
XXIL  214  Till  age  Had  loosed  the  sutures  of  its  bands.  1883 
LD.  COLERIDGE  in  E.  H.  Coleridge  Life  (1004)  II.  xi.  335 
Here  and  there,  .we  detect  the  sutures  [in  the  /Kneid],  but 
how  seldom  !  1887  Dow  DEN  ^^//fy  I.  ix.  434  We  are  whule 
at  that  age,  and  have  not  experienced  the  remarkable  effects 
of  stitches  and  sutures.  1891  Nation  (N.  Y.)  5  Nov.  360 
Page  after  page,  and  paragraph  after  paragraph  are  ex 
tracted  from  the  '  History  '  to  be  reset  in  these  '  Sketches  ',. . 
sometimes  with  slight  modifications  of  phrase  which  hardly 
serve  to  hide  the  seams  of  the  literary  suture. 

2.  Atiat.    The   junction    of  two    bones    forming 
an  immovable  articulation  ;  the  line  of  such  junc 
tion  ;  esp.  any  of  the  serrated  articulations  of  the 
skull. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  iv.  45  b,  The  extreme  Suture  of 
the  uigall  bone.  1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  498  The 
Sagittall  suture  or  seame.  a  1631  DONNE  Crosse  56  As  the 
braine  through  bony  walls  doth  vent  By  sutures,  which  a 
Crosses  forme  present.  1650  BULWEK  Anthroponict.  Pref., 
Thy  Front  towards  the  Coronal  Suture  rose.  1696  AUBKEY 
Misc.  (18^7)  Introd.  p.  xi,  At  eight  years  old  I  had  an  issue 
(natural)  in  thecoronall  sutor'of  my  head,  ciyto  W.  GIRSON 
Farrier's  Guide  \.  vL  (1738)  78  The  true  Sutures  are  three 
in  Number,  and  proper  to  the  Skull  only.  1817  COLERIDGE 
Zapolya  Prelude  i.  The  unclosed  sutures  of  an  infant's  skull 
1859  DARWIN  Ori%.  Spec.  vL  (1873)  158  Sutures  occur  in  the 
skulls  of  young  birds  and  reptiles.  1871  —  Dcsc.  Man  \,  iv. 
124  In  man  the  frontal  bone  consists  of  a  single  piece,  but  in 
the  embryo  and  in  children,,  .it  consists  of  two  pieces 
separated  by  a  distinct  suture. 
tb.  (See  qnots.)  Of>s. 

1656  BI.OUNT  Glossogr ,  Suture,.. the  line  under  the  yard 
of  a  man.  1688  HOLMK  Armoury  it.  xvii.  381/2  The  Suture 
of  the  Pallate,  is  the  Seam  in  the  bone  in  the  Roofe  of  the 
Mouth,  17*5  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Lithotomy,  The  Suture  of 
the  Perinseum. 

3.  Zool.  and  not.  The  junction,  or  (more  freq.) 
the  line  of  junction,  of  contignous  parts,  e.  g.  the 
line  of  closure  of  the  valves  of  a  shell,  the  seam 
where  the  carpels  of  a  pericarp  join,  the  conflux  of 
the  inner  margins  of  elytra,  the  outline  of  the  septa 
of  the  shell  of  a  tetrabranchiate  cephalopod. 

1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  108  The  whole  body  of  the  stone 
[/. e.  fossil  shell ) '.divided  by  Sutures,  ..  resembling  the 
leaves  of  Oak.  1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  (1723)  24 
The  same  Sutures, .,  whether  within  or  without  the  Shell. 
1760  J.  I.F.E  Introd.  Rot.  i.  vj.  (1765)  13  The  Seeds  are 
fastened  along  both  the  Sutures  or  Joinings  of  the  Valves. 
1769  PENNANT  Brit.  7.ool,  II  I.  r  Body  covered  either  with 
a  shell  or  strong  hide,  divided  by  sutures.  1785  MARTYN  Lett. 
Rot.  iii.  (1794)  40  The  silique  opens  from  the  bottom  upwards 
by  both  sutures.  1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Kntontol.  IV.  xlvii.  368 
The  straight  suture  by  which  the  elytra  are  united.  1851 
WOODWARD  Mollnfca  i.  101  The  line  or  channel  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  whirls  is  termed  the  suture.  1880  A. 
C,K\Y  Struct.  Rot.  vi.  |6.  (ed.  6)252  For  the  discharge  of  the 

ollen,  the  cells.. open.. by  a  line  or  chink,,  .the  suture  or 
line  of  dehiscence. 

attrit*.  1894  Geol.  Af'if.  Oct.  435  The  shell  is  somewhat 
distorted..  .Its  suture-line  cannot  be  made  out. 

Hence  S  TV  t  tire  ?-.  trans.,  to  secure  with  a  suture, 
to  sew  or  stitch  up ;  Su  tured  ///.  a.,  sewn  to 
gether  ;  Su- taring-  vbl.  sb. 

1777  PENNANT  Brit.  Zool.  IV.  57  Echinus.  Body  covered 
with  a  sutured  cru-t.  1878  Masque  Poets  215  From  the  first 
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SUZEBAINE. 

skiff  of  sutured  skins  or  bark  To  the  three-decker  with  Its 
thundering  guns,  The  thing  developed.  1886  Amer.  Jrnl. 
Philol.  July  233  According  to  Fick,  the  present  text  of  the 
Iliad . .  is  sutured  together  out  of  the  following  pieces.  1890 
Retrospect  Mcd.  C1I.  306  By  suturing  the  serous  surfaces 
over  the  anterior  margins  of  the  plates  by  a  few  stitches  of 
the  continued  suture.  Ibid.  314  The  suturing  of  the  mucosa 
. .  is  one  of  the  steps  of  the  procedure.  1904  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl. 
24  Dec.  1682/2  In  suturing  up  the  wound  I  have  again  fol 
lowed  Kelly. 

tSu'ty,  a.  Obs.  In  3  suti,  swuti,  4  sutty. 
[Cf.  OK.  besutod  defiled,  foul.]  Foul  (lit.  and/^.). 

n  1225  .V/.  Marker.  (1862)  15  penchen  hu  swart  £>ing  ant 
hu  suti  is  sunne.  a  1315  Leg.  Kath.  452  ii  ti  swuti  speche 
walde  of  wisdom  &  of  wit  beoren  be  witnesse.  aix*$Ancr. 
A'.  228  pe  deope  dich  of  sum  snti  sunne.  a  1240  Ureisun  in 
O.  E.  Horn.  I.  185  Mi  saule  J-et  is  suti  501,  make  hire  wur^e 
to  |<i  swete  wunninge.  a  1400  Octavian  885  Clement  broght 
forthe  schylde  and  spere, .  .Alle  sutty,  blakk,  and  unclene. 

Suuel,  ob5.  var.  SOWL  sb.t  relish. 
Suuen,  obs.  inf.  and  pa.  pple.  of  SHOVE  v. 

c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  107  Watres  ben  her  Ser-under  suuen. 
c  1275  LAY.  17396  Suue)?  and  hebbeb  mid  al  3011  re  strengbe. 

Suum.  Imitative  of  the  moaning  sound  of  the 
wind.  (Cf.  G.  sumin^} 

1605  SMAKS.  Lear  in.  iv.  103  Still  through  the  Hauthorne 
blowes  the  cold  winde :  Sayes  suum,  mun,  nonny. 

Suversed  (si«v3Msl),  a.  Trig.  Also  S  sup. 
versed  ;  9  erron.  (in  Diets.)  aubversed.  [Orig, 
sup.versed,  f.  sup.,  abbrev.  of  supplement  +  VEKSED  ; 
cf.  CO-VERSED  ]  Suversed  sine  :  the  veised  sine  of 
the  supplement. 

1782  HUTTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIV.  32  The  sum  of  the 
radius  and  cosine  will  be  the  sup.  versed  sine.  1827  AIRY  in 
Encycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  I.  674  'i  he  versed  sine  of  one  is  the 
suversed  sine  of  the  other. 

Suwar,  Suwarree,  var.  SOWAR,  SOWARRY. 
Suwarrow,  variant  of  SAGUARO,  SAOUARJ. 
Suwe,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  SAW  v.  ;  obs.  f.  Sow  sbj- 
Suwelsilver,  variant  of  SOWL  silver. 

?I3-.  Cartitlar.  S.  Edtnundi  If.  322  (Cowell's  Interfr. 
1701)  Ad  quemlibet  metecorn  datur  singulis  unus  denarius 
ad  Suwelsilver. 

Suwie,  var.  SUCH  v.  Obs. 

Suwynge,  obs.  form  of  SKWIX. 

Sux(s)tf  obs.  and  sing.  ind.  pres.  of  SEE  v. 

Suycener  :  see  SWISSENER  Obs.,  Swiss. 

Suylle,  Suymme,  Suyng,  Suyn(ne,  obs.  ff. 
SELL,  SWILL,  SWIM,  SEWING,  SUIXG,  SWINE. 

Suyr{e,  Suyrte,  etc.,  obs.  fT.  SURE,  SURETY. 

Suythe,  variant  of  SWITH(E. 

Suy;en,  obs.  form  of  SEE  v. 

Suz,  BUZZ  (szrz),  int.  U.S.  -  Sirs  ! :  see  SIR  sb. 
7  b.  Also  my  suz  ! 

1844  '  Jos.  SLICK  '  High  Life  in  N.  Y.  Gloss,  p.  xi,  Dread 
ful  suz.  1871  S.  DE  VF.RE  Attttrictttttsttrs  639  Law,  suzz, 
what  do  you  mean  ? 

Suzerain  (siw-zcr/n),  sb.  (a.}  (Also  -eign,) 
[ad.  F.  suzerain,  older  s\o]nscrain,  app.  f.  sus 
above,  up  (:— L.  susum,  sursttm,  f.  sub  from  below, 
up  -r  vorsum,  versum,  pa.  pple.  of  vcrttre  to  turn), 
after  souverain  SOVEREIGN.]  A  feudal  overlord. 
In  recent  use,  with  reference  to  international  rela 
tions,  a  sovereign  or  a  state  having  supremacy  over 
another  state  which  possesses  its  own  ruler  or 
government  but  cannot  act  as  an  independent  power. 

18070.  BUTLER  Rei-ol.  Germany  in.  (1812)  53  The  king  was 
called  the  Sovereign  Icrd;  his  immediate  vassal  was  called 
the  Suzereign  ;  and  the  tenants  holding  of  him  were  called 
the  arriire  vassals.  1820  BYKON  Mar.  1-al.  w.  ii,  A  chief  in 
armour  is  their  Suzerain,  1815  SCOTT  Talism.  xi,  He  answers 
me  ever  with  cold  respects  of  their  relations  together  as  suze 
rain  and  vassal.  1853  HAI.LAM  Mid.  Ages  (ed.  10)  I.  125  He 
was  constituted,  .a  sort  of  suzerain,  without  whose  consent 
the  younger  brothers  could  do  nothing  important.  1855  MIL- 
MAN  Lat.  Christ,  ix.  v.  IV.  96  That  vmg*l».  .sovereignty 
which  gave  the  right  of  interfering  in  all  the  affairs  if  the 
realm,  as  Suzerain  as  well  as  Spiritual  Father.  *86o  GEN.  P. 
THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  Ill,  cxxvi.  81  Two  semi -barbarous 
trities,..tp  the  great  discomfort  of  the  power  which  professes 
to  be  their  suzerain,  quarrel.  1870  LIDDON  Elem.  Kelig.  ii. 
(1881)  56  Egypt  was  governed  by  a  practically  independent 
Viceroy ;  the  Suzerain's  name  was  mentioned  rarely,  or  only 
in  a  formal  way. 

fl£-    '857  LAWRENCE  Guy  Lit',  it,  The  fact  of  his  father 

.  .having  always  been  suzerain  among  his  women  at  home. 

b.  attrih.  or  adj.,  as  suzerain  lord,  power,  state. 

1853  M.  KKLLV  tr.  Gosselin's  Pcnvtr  P?pe  Mid.  Ages  II. 
QQ  They  niay  hold  it  in  peace,  and  maintain  therein  the  pure 
Catholic  faith,  saving  the  rights  of  the  suzerain  lord.  1868 
KIRK  Ckas.  Bold  III.  iv.  vii.  120  Sharing  the  possessions  of 
the  house  of  Burgundy  between  the  two  suzerain  crowns 
from  which  they  had  been  originally  derived.  1898  IWy 
A'fU'S  14  May  6 '4  Mr.  Kotze  had  frequently  said  th.it  there 
was  no  Suzerain  Power,  but  the  first  thing  he  did  after 
i^suin^  his  manifesto  was  to  appeal  to  England. 

Hence  Suzerain  ship,  suzerainty. 

18*7  O.  S.  ¥w.*Sacr.Catend.  Prophecy  (1844)  11.  48  The 
imperial  superiority  of  suzerainship  of  Charlemagne. 

llSuzeraine  (si«*zcir*n,  Fr.  uorra).  [K.,  fern, 
of  suzerain  SUZERAIN.]  A  woman  who  is  in  the 
position  of  a  suzerain. 

1880  DISFAELI  Endym,  I.  v.  45  The  wife  of  the  minister 
was  careful  always  to  acknowledge  the  Queen  of  Fashion  as 
her  suzeraine.  i88«  EARL  OF  LVTTON  in  igthCent.  Nov.  ^69 
The  Donna  or  Domina  of  the  Troubadour  was  the  suzeraine 
of  a  vassalage  which  really  existed  in  the  social  system  of 
his  time. 
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SUZERAINTY. 

Suzerainty  (s'w-zer/nti).  Also  5  suserente. 
[In  sense  i,a.OF.sustre»e/e;  in  sense  2,f.  SUZERAIN 

+  -TT,  after  mod.F.  suztrainetc.] 

•f"  1.  1  Supremacy.    Obs. 

c  1470  in  Bagford  Ballads  (1880)  I.  520*  Whyche  cause 
gyueth  cause  to  me  &  myne  To  serue  y«  hart  of  supreme. 

2.  The  position,  rank,  or  power  of  a  suzerain. 

Appears  first  in  Fr.  or  semi-Fr.  form. 

1823  SCOTT  PratrilxxM,  The  family  of  Peve'ril,  who  there 
by  chose  to  intimate  their  ancient  suzerainteover  the  whole 
country.  1840  fenny  Cycl.  X  VIII.  318/1  Albert's  successors 
continued  to  recognise  the  suzerainete'  of  Poland  till  the 
treaty  of  Velau  (1657).  1870  Spectator  19  Nov.  137  It  would 
be  far  cheaper  to  buy  from  the  Sultan  the  only  right  which 
forces  us  to  his  side— the  suzerainty  of  Egypt. 

1845  S.  AUSTIN  Kanke's  Hist.  Re/.  II.  381  He  promised 
to  renounce  all  his  claims.. on  the  suzerainty  of  Flanders, 
1862  HOOK  Lives  Abps.  II.  ii.  124  He. .sought  to  advance 
the  Pope's  claim  to  a  spiritual  suzerainty.  1874  GREEN 
Skfrtffist.iv.  §3. 182  The  Scotch  lords,  .formally  admitted 
Edward's  direct  suzerainty.  1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  I.  i. 
4  Its  character  of  nominal  suzerainty  is  exchanged  for  that 
of  absolute  sovereignty.  1881  Convention  of  Pretoria  (in 
Times  5  Aug.  3/4!  Complete  self-government,  subject  to  the 
suzerainty  of  Her  Majesty,,  .will  be  accorded  to  the  inhabi- 


-  ity  has  a  right  tc 

any  negotiations  into  which  the  dependent  State  may  enter 
with  Foreign  Powers. 

Svaatika,  variant  of  SWASTIKA. 

II  Svelte  (svelt).  Also  (rare)  svelt.  [F.  (  =  It. 
svelto),  :—  pop.L.  *eocvellitu-,  pa.  pple.  of  *exvel- 
Ifre,  f.  ex  out  +  velllre  to  pluck.]  Slim,  slender, 
willowy. 

c  1817  FUSELI  in  Lect.  Paint,  x.  (1848)  594  The  Medicean 
Venus,  however  '  svelt ', . .  has  in  length  no  more  than  seven 
heads  and  a  half.  1838  GRANVILLE  Spas  Germ.  246  The 
tall,  svelte,  pale,  and  interesting  Countess  P — k — n.  1887 
Miss  BRADDON  Like  f,  Unlike  iii,  The  Matron  led  the  way, 
lovely,  smiling, ..svelte,  and  graceful. 

Swa,  obs.  form  of  So. 

Swab  (swgb),  *M  (a.)  Also  8  swabb.  [f.  SWAB 
w.1  With  sense  I  cf.  Norw.,  Sw.  svabb  mop  ;  with 
ser.se  2,  svabb,  svabba  dirty  person.] 

1.  A  mop  made  of  rope-yarn,  etc.  used  for  clean 
ing  and  drying  the  deck,  etc.  on  board  ship. 

1659  TORRIANO,  Strofinaccio . . ,  a  swab  in  a  ship,  a  clout- 
mop  in  a  boat.    1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780!.     1797 
S.  JAMES  Narr.  Voy.  Arabia  230  We.  .choaked  the  pumps 
up  with  wringing  swabs.     1820  W.  SCOBKSBY  Ace.  Arctic 
Reg.  11.233  A  small  broom  and  a'  sw.ib'     1893  M.  PEMBER.     j 
TON  Iron  Pirate  182  Others  of  the  crew  brought  buckets     i 
and  swabs  unbidden,  and  cleansed  the  place. 

b.  Anything  used  for  mopping  up ;  an  absorbent    i 
mass   of  rag,  cotton-wool,  or  the   like,   used  for    j 
cleansing ;  any  mass  or  bundle  of  stuff  that  takes    | 
up  moisture,  or  that,  being  soaked,  is  applied  to  a 
surface. 

Also  Med.  a  specimen  of  a  morbid  secretion,  etc.,  taken 
with  a  swab  for  bacteriological  examination. 

1787  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  He.  (1888)  I.  243  The  hostler  is  at 
the  door,  ready  to  take  your  horse,  ..rubs  him  down,  then 
washes  him  with  a  swab  and  wipes  him  dry.  1828  Sporting 
Mag:  XXII.  354  The  swab,  which,  when  well  saturated 
with  water,  is  tied  round  the  outside  of  the  coronets.  1841 
MOTLEY  Corr.  (1889)  I.  iv.  117  The  archbishop  with  a  little 
mop  or  swab  twirling  water  on  all  the  dignitaries.  1854 
Poultry  Ckron.  I.  369/1  If  they  rattle  badly  in  the  throat, 
make  a  swab  by  tying  a  little  tow  on  a  small  stick,  and  swab 
their  throats  out  with  the  same  mixture.  1888  HASLUCK 
Model  Engin.  Handybk.  (1900)  139  The  mixture  can  be 
applied  with  a  small  brush,  or  a  swab  tied  to  the  end  of  a 
stick.  1903  [see  SWAB  ».'  3],  1907  M.  H.  GORDON  Abel's 
Labor.  Handbk.  Bacterial.  165  A  plug  of  sterile  wool  fixed 
to  a  wooden  rod  or  wire  (i.e.  a  'swab').  1908  Anitnal 
Managem.  339  Keep  cold  swabs  over  the  hoofs. 

o.  A  cylindrical  brush  or  cleaner  for  cleaning  out 
the  bore  of  a  firearm ;  a  soft  brush  for  wetting  the 
mould  in  founding. 

1874  tr.  V.  Hugo's  Ninety-Three  III.  I.  iii.  II.  174  He  took 
the  swab  and  rammer  himself,  loaded  the  piece,  sighted  it, 
and  fired.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mich.  2465/2  Swat . .'K  used 
. .  to  wet  the  parting  edge  before  drawing  the  pattern,  and 
also  to  moisten  parts  of  the  mold  requiring  repairs. 

d.  A  naval  officer's  epaulette,  slang. 

1798  Sporting  Mag.  XII.  35  He  makes  use  of  no  swabs 
(gold  shoulder  Knots).  |833M. SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  xvt  If  half 
a  dozen  skippers,  .were  to  evaporate  during  the  approaching 
hot  months  he  may  have  some  small  chance  of  tother  Swab. 
1834  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  xli,  I  had  shipped  the  swab..  .I'm 
lieutenant  of  the  Rattlesnake.  1849  CUPPLES  Green  Hand 
i,  A  fat  fellow  with  red  breeches  and  yaller  swabs  on  his 
shoulders,  like  a  captain  of  marines. 

e.  A  piece  of  stuff  that  hangs  loose,  trails,  etc. 
1862  THORNBURY  Turner  II.  322  The  swab  of  a  handker 
chief  hanging  from  the  side-pocket  of  his  tail-coat,     1862 
TROLLOPE  N.  America  I.  300  At  every  hundred  yards  some 
unhappy  man  treads  upon  the  silken  swab  which  she  trails    | 
behind  her. 

2.  fa.   =  SWABBER  J  i.     b.  A  term  of  abuse  or   [ 
(now  often  mild)  contempt :  cf.  SWABBEB  1  3. 

1687  TAUBMAN  London's  Tri,  7  Green-men,  Swabs,  Satyrs, 
and  Attendants  innumerable.  1706  E.  WARD  Wooden 
World  Diss.  (1708)  64  Provided  always,  that  the  Swab  con 
sign  him  over  his  Wages  for  his  Labour.  1710  C.  SHADWELL 
Fair  Quaker  Dfal  I.  i.  6  If  the  Government  did  but  know 
what  a  Swabb  thou  art.  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Random  (1812) 
I.  n  None  of  your  jaw,  you  swab.  1798  LADY  HAMILTON 
Lit.  to  Nelson  8  Sept.,  I  would  have  been  rather  an  English 
powder-monkey  or  a  swab  in  that  great  victory  than  an 
emperor  out  of  it.  1816  SCOTT  Let.  in  Lockhart  (1837)  IV. 
i.  15,  I  have  seen  the  great  swab,  who  is  supple  as  a  glove. 
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1835  MARRYAT  Jacob  Faithful  xx,  He  said  t'other  day  I  was 
a  drunken  old  swab.  1860  All  Year  Round  No.  66.  384 
Look  there,  you  swabs  1  Don't  you  see  that  second  jib  tow 
ing  overboard !  1887  BESANT  The  World  Went  xxix,  Luke 
was  a  grass  comber  and  a  land  swab.  1899  SOMERVILLE  & 
Ross  Irish  R.  M.  240  The  men  're  rather  a  lot  of  swabs, 
but  they  know  the  coast.  1907  QUILLER. COUCH  Poison 
Island  vii.  60  The  Mayor  of  Falmouth  was  a  well-meaning 
old  swab. 

3.  attrib.  :  swab-hitch  sb.,  Naut.  (see  quot.) ; 
hence  swab-hitch  z>.,  to  secure  with  a  swab-hitch ; 
swab-man,  a  naval  officer  wearing  epanlettes ; 
swab-pot  Founding,  '  an  iron  vessel  containing 
water  and  the  founder's  swab '  (Knight  Diet. 
Mech.  1875)  ;  swab-rope  Naut.,  swab-stick  (see 
qnots.) ;  swab-washer,  -wringer  Naut.,  one  who 
washes  or  wrings  out  swabs. 

1883  Man.  Seamanship  for  Boys  83  A  'swab-hitch.,  is. . 
used  for  bending  a  rope  s  end  to  swabs  when  washing  them 
overboard.  Ibid.  190  Swab-hitch  it  over  the  ring  and  seize 
the  end  back.  1836  E.  HOWARD  R.  Reefer  xl,  A  little  'swab- 
man,  .jumpedon  the.  .deck.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk., 
*Swab-rope,  a  line  bent  to  the  eye  of  a  swab  for  dipping  it 
overboard  in  washing  it.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  836  If  the 
ground  be  very  wet,  and  the  hole  gets  full  of  mud,  it  is 
cleaned  out  by  a  stick  bent  at  the  end  into  a  fibrous  brush, 
called  a  *swab-stick.  1890  KILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.,  Swab- 
stick,  a  rod  of  wood  wrapped  at  one  end  with  cotton,  used 
in  making  applications  to  the  uterus  or  vagina.  1836  E. 
HOWARD  R.  Reefer  xxvii,  Present  that  piece  cf  paper.. to 
the  head  *swabwasher.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.  s.  v., 
The  principal  swab-washer,  or  captain  of  the  head,  in  large 
ships.  1821  Blackw.  Mag.  X.  426  A  waister,  a  term  which 
is  equally  applicable  to  sweepers,  *swab-wringers,  . .  and 
drudges  of  all  descriptions. 

4.  as  adj.  Lubberly. 

1914  Blackw  Mag.  Nov.  648/2  About  the  swabbest  lot 
that  ever  left  port. 

Swab  (swgb'.rf.2  Now  s.  w.  dial.  [perh.  the 
same  word  as  prec.]  =  SWABBER  2. 

1681  T.  FLATMAN  fferaciitus  Ridens  No.  40  (1713)  II.  -j 
He  has  all  the  Game  in  his  Hand,  all  the  Trumps  and 
Swabbes.  a  1840  in  C.  E.  Byles  Life  fy  Lett.  R.  S.  Hawker 
vi.  (1905)  73  Us  was  settin'  playin'  swabs  ('  all  fours  ')  up  to 
'  The  Bush  '.  1880  W.  Cornwall  Gloss,  s.  v.  Swabbers.  '  I 
never  cared  for  whisk  since  swabs  went  out  of  fashion  '. 
Said  by  an  old  lady  at  Penzance  about  ten  years  since... 
Each  player  before  beginning  to  play  puts  in  the  pool  a 
fixed  sum  for  swabs.  1890  Gloitc.  Gloss.,  Swal's  or  Swab, 
bet's,  honours  at  whist. 

Swab,  sb.3  dial.  [Origin  obscure.  Cf.  SWAD 
sl>.3]  A  bean-  or  pea-shell. 

1659  TORRIANO,  The  swab  (or  cod,  of  beanes  pease,  &c.), 
scaffa,  gnscio  [cf.  Guscio.  .swad].  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Ker 
sey),  Swab,  a  Cod  of  Beans.  1835-80  JAMIESON,  Swab,  the 
husk  of  the  pea ;  pease  swabs. 

Swab(swgb),.r<5.4  AlsoSuab.  [ad.  G.  Schwab, 
Schwabe.]  —  SWABIAN. 

1663  GERBIER  Counsel  106  A  high  German  (especially  a 
Swab).  1855  Poultry  Chron.  III.  10/1  The  Germans  have 
also  what  they  call  a  Red  Suab,  or  '  Roth  Schwaben  '. 

Swab  (swgb),  w.1  Also  9  swob.  [In  branch  I, 
cogn.  w.  or  a.  MLG.  swabben  to  splash  in  water 
or  mire,  LG.  swabben  to  splash,  (of  soft  bodies)  to 
sway,  also,  to  slap,  flap.  In  branch  II,  back-for 
mation  from  SWABBEB  l. 

The  root  swab-  denoting  backward-and-forward 
motion,  esp.  splashing  or  dabbling  in  liquid,  is  repr. 
in  Du.  vwabben  to  swab,  do  dirty  work,  be  tossed 
about,  Norw.  svabba  to  spill  water,  wade,  splash, 
befoul,  WFris.  swabje  to  swim  (of  waterfowl),  to 
roam  about.  See  also  SWABBLE.] 

I.  1.   intr.  To  sway  about,  dial. 

14..  [see  SWABBLE].  a  1854  CLARE  MS.  Poems,  The  bil 
lows  swab  behind.  1854  Miss  BAKER  Northampt.  Gloss., 
Swob,  to  sway  and  vibrate  with  the  wind,  to  wave.  1881 
Leicestersh.  Gloss.,  Swab,  to  sway,  like  boughs  in  the  wind. 
1887  .S'.  Chesh.  Gloss.,  Swob,  to  sway  beneath  the  feet  j  said 
of  marshy  ground. 

II.  t 2.  ?  To  act  like  a  swab  or  swabber  ;  to  be 
have  in  an  unmannerly  fashion.  Obs.  rare. 

1638  FORD  Fancies  n.  i,  Rudeness  !  Keep  off,  or  I  shall — 
Sawcy  groom,  learn  manners  !  Go  swab  amongst  your  goblins. 

3.  To  apply  a  swab  to  ;   to  cleanse  or  wipe  with 
or  as  with  a  swab  ;  to  mop  up.     Also  with  down. 

1719  D'URFEY  Pills  (1872)  III.  304  All  hands  up  aloft, 
Swab  the  Coach  fore  and  aft.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine 
(1780),  Fauberttr,  to  swab  a  ship's  decks,  &c.  1834  MARRYAT 
P.  Simple  vi,  The  main-deck,  which  they  were  swabbing 
dry.  1836  E.  HOWARD  R.  Reefer  xliv,  '  It  melts  me,'  re- 
sponded  the  doctor,  swabbing  his  face  with  the  napkin. 
1840  R.  H.  DANA  lief.  Mast\\,  After  we  had  finished,  swabbed 
down  decks,  and  coiled  up  the  rigging.  1852  DICKENS 
Bleak  Ho.  xyii,  If  you  only  have  to  swab  a  plank,  you 
should  swab  it  as  if  Davy  Jones  were  after  you.  1854  [see 
SWAB  sfi.1  i  b].  1882  BARNETT  in  Macm.  Mag.  XLV1.  174 
The  prisoners  were  '  swabbing '  their  filthy  dens  !  1883 

F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Dr.  Claudius  ix.  147  A  party  of  red-capped 
tars  were . .  swabbing  the  forward  deck.    1903  Lancet  4  Apr. 
946/1  After  swabbing  out  the  throat  with  a  swab  from  the 
throat  of  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  an  exudative  tonsillitis 
resulted. 

4.  To  mop  up  (liquid)  with  or  as  with  a  swab. 
1745  P.  THOMAS  Jrnl.Anson's  Voy.  285  It  seems  they  had 

ten  Men  quartered  on  Purpose  to  swab  up  the  Blood.    1819 

G.  BEATTIE  Bark  128,  I  swabbed  from  my  cheeks  the  tears 
and  the  spray.     1837  MARRYAT  Snarleyyow  xxxvi,  The 
corporal ..  swabbed  up  the  blood. 

5.  To  souse  as  with  a  mop. 

1762  MILLS  Syst.  Pract.  Husb.  I.  155  Thus  we  see  a  smith 
swab  and  wet  his  coals. 


SWABBLE. 

6.  To  draw  like  a  swab  over  a  surface. 

1892  P/iotogr.  Ann.  II.  47  The  plate  is  sloped,  and  the 
brush,  .is  swabbed  across  the  required  portion. 

t  Swab,  z\2  Obs.     Rare  variant  of  SWAP  v. 

1611  COTGR.,  Troquer,  to  trucke,  chop,  swab. 

Swabber1  (swg-baj).  Also  6  swaber,  7-8 
swobber.  [a.  early  mod.Dn.  zwabber,  f.  zwabben  : 
see  SWAB  z».l  and  -EK'.  Cf.  LG.  swabber  (G. 
scli-MaMer)  mop,  WFris.  swabber  mop,  also  roving 
fellow,  vagabond,  beggar.] 

1.  One  of  a  ship's  crew  whose  business  it  was  to 
swab  the  decks,  etc. ;  a  petty  officer  who  had  charge 
of  the  cleaning  of  the  decks. 

'59»  WYRI.EY  Armorie,  Capitall  de  Bit:  144  Scarce  little 
chip  shall  lie  vpon  the  hatch,  But  for  the  swabber  [he]  haslely 
doth  call,  Cleane  and  fine  ech  buisnes  to  dispatch.  1598 
W.  PHILLIP  tr.  Linsclioteu  I.  xciii.  165/1  The  Guardian  or 
quartermaster.,  hath  charge  to  see  the  swabers  pumpe  to 
make  the  ship  cleane.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  n.  ii.  48  The 
Master,  the  Swabber,  the  Boate-swaine  &  I.  1627  CAPT. 
J.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  viii.  36  The  Swabber  is  to  wash 
and  keepe  cleane  the  ship  and  maps.  1653  GAUDEN  Hierasp. 
i  114  By  driving  the  skilful  Pilots. .from  the  Helm,  and  put 
ting  in  their  places  every  bold  Boatswain,  and  simple 
Swobber.  1755  Connoisseur  No.  84.507  It  is  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  British  Flag  to  have  an  Admiral  behave  as 
rudely  as  a  Swabber,  or  a  Commodore  as  foul-mouthed  as 
a  Boatswain.  1769  FALCONER />/c/.  Marine (i-j&o),  Swabber, 
ship's  sweeper,  usually  called  captain's  swabber.  1803 
Royal  Proclam.  7  July,  Gunsmiths,  Coopers,  Swabbers. 
1834  W.  Ind.  Sk.  Bk.  i.  34  A  staunch  crew  too,  none  of 
your  swabbers  and  afterguard,  able  seamen  every  man  on 
'em.  1864  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  582  The  swabbers, 
who  clean  the  bttween-decks,  thoroughly  ventilate,  &c. 
b.  transf.  One  who  uses  a  mop  or  cleans  up. 

1720-1  Lett.fr.  Mist's  Jrnl.  (1722)  II.  309  Prince  Cer- 
berus  his  Groom  of  the  Stool  wants  a  Swobber. 

2.  One  who  behaves  like  a  sailor  of  low  rank  ;  a 
low  or  unmannerly  fellow :  a  term  of  contempt. 
(Cf.'SWAB  rf.l  2  b.) 

1609  B.  JONSON  Kit.  Worn.  iv.  iv,  How  these  swabbers 
talke  !  1610  —  Alch.  iv.  vii,  Doe  not  beleeue  him,  sir :  He 
is  the  lying'st  Swabber!  1769  R.  CUMBERLAND  Brothers 
in  Brit.  Theat.  (1808)  XVIII.  27  Ridiculous  !  a  poor,  beg. 
garly,  swabber  truly.  [1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Sea- 
swabber,  a  reproachful  term  for  an  idle  sailor.] 

3.  A  mop  or  swab ;  spec,  a  kind  of  mop  for  clean 
ing  ovens. 

1607  DEKKER  Knt.'sConjur.\\\\.  I  iij,  [Charon  loq.]  Their 
ragges  serued  to  make  me  Swabbers,  a  1625  FLETCHER 
Woman's  Prize  III.  i,  Nothing  but  brayded  haire,  and  penny 
riband,  Glove,  garter,  ring,  rose,  or  at  best  a  swabber.  1857 
WRIGHT  Diet.  Ubs.  ff  Prou.  Engl.,  Swabber, . .  a  kind  of  broom. 

4.  attrib.  :   f  swabber-slops,   ?  a    sailor's   wide 
breeches  or  garments  resembling  them. 

a  1658  CLEVELAND  Cl.  Vinii.  Poems  (1677)  101  List  him  a 
Writer,  and  you  smother  GeofTry  in  Swabber-slops.  1661 
K.  W.  Con/.  Charac.,  Old  Hording  Hogg  (1860)  90  Her 
swelty  toes,,  .the  things  contained  in  these  swabberslops. 

Swabber2  (sw9'baj).  Obs.  exc.  Hist,  or  dial. 
Also  8-9  swobber.  [perh.  the  same  word  as 
prec.  Cf.  SWAB  sb.2]  Chiefly  pi.  Certain  cards 
at  the  game  of  whist  (see  first  quot.),  which  en 
titled  the  holder  to  part  of  the  stakes.  Whist  and 
swabbers  :  a  form  of  the  game  in  which  these  cards 
were  so  used. 

01700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Swabbers,  the  Ace  of 
Hearts,  Knave  of  Clubs,  Ace  and  Duce  of  Trumps.  1704 
T.  BAKER  Act  at  Ox/.  111.  ii.  33  We'll  sit  down  to  Ombre, 
Picquet,  Wisk,  and  Swabbers.  1728  SWIFT  Intelligencer 
No.  5  p  7  His  Grace  said,  he  had  heard  that  the  Clergy-Man 
used  to  play  at  Whisk  and  Swobbers;  that  as  to  playing 
now  and  then  a  sober  Game  at  Whisk  for  Pastime,  it  might 
be  pardoned,  but  he  could  not  digest  those  wicked  Swob 
bers.  1772  Ti-st  Filial  Duty  I.  64  Her  thirty  thousand 
pounds  would  more  than  discharge  all  the  Knight's  play 
debts,  though  he  should  never  have  a  swabber  in  his  hand 
again.  1812  Francis  Lett.  (1901)  II.  670  Last  night  I  had 
the  honour  to  play  at  fiench  crowns  and  swobbers  with  the 
following  Ladies  of  quality.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xiv,  The 
society  of  half  a  dozen  of  clowns  to  play  at  whisk  and  swab 
bers.  1880,  1890  [see  SWAB  sb?}. 

t  Swa'bberly,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SWABBEB  ! 
+  -LT1.]  Like  a  swabber  or  sailor  of  the  lowest  rank. 

1596  NASHE  Saffron  Waldtn  To  Rdr.  (ad  init.),  A  base 
swabberly  lowsie  sailer. 

Swa-bbing,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SWAB  v.1  +  -ING'.] 
The  action  ot  SWAB  Z'.' ;  cleaning  with  (or  as 
with)  a  swab  or  mop  ;  the  use  of  a  swab  or  swabs. 
Also  concr.  (see  qnot.  1891). 

1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/.  Mast  xiv,  The  washing,  swabbing, 
squilgeeing,  etc.,  etc.  1872  O.  W.  HOLMES  Poet  BreakJ.-t. 
xi,  Sparrows,  .keep  up  such  a  swashing  and  swabbing., 
round,  .the  water  basins.  1876  BRISIOWE  7 heory  \  Pract. 
bled.  (1878)  215  The  larynx  must  be  treated.. by  'swab 
bing  '.  1891  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Swabbing,  that 
which  is  swept  up  by  the  swab,  a  mop  used  for  cleaning  the 
floors  in  woollen  mills. 

attrib.  1880  BARING-GOULD  Mrhalah  vii.  (1884)  93  She 
caughi  up  a  swabbing-mop. 

Swabble  (swg-b'l),  v.  dial.  Also  5  swable. 
[f.  SWAB  z/.l  +  -LE. 

Cf.  LG.  swabbeln  to  be  agitated,  to  sway  about,  reel, 
make  the  sound  of  splashing  water,  WFlem.  swabbelen, 
swobbclen  to  draw  backwards  and  forwards  in  water,  to 
make  the  noise  characteristic  of  this  action  ;  so  G.  schwap- 
peln  in  similar  senses;  alsoSw.  svabetmop,  sva&ta  to  mop.] 

intr.  a.  To  swaj  about,  b.  To  make  a  noise 
like  that  of  water  moved  about. 

14..  Promp.  Part'.  481/2  Swablynge,  or  swaggynge  (A. 
swabbyng).  1848  EVANS  Leicester.  Words,  SwaMe  v.,  to 


SWABBY. 


SWADDLE. 


vibrate  with  a  noise,  like  liquids  in  a  bottle :  '  I  heard  ihe 
water  swabble  in  her  chest '.  1876  Wkitby  Gloss.t  Sivabble, 
to  reel  about. 

Swa'bby,  a.  rare  -  °.  [f.  SWAB  sb2  +  -Y.  Cf. 
SWADDT  a.J  Having  pods  or  husks. 

1659  TORRIANO,  Swabbie,  scaffoso, 

Swabian  (sw*'-bian),  a,  and  sb.  Also  Suabian. 
[f.  Suabia,  latinized  f.  G.  Sckwaben  +  -AN.] 

1.  a.  adj.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to,  or  native  of 
Swahia  (Schwaben),  a  former  German  clnchy,  now 
a  province  including  \Viirtemberg  and  part  of  lia- 
varia.  b.  sb.  A  native  of  Swabia. 

1785  LATHAM  Gen.  Synopsis  Birds  V.  60  Swabian  B[ittern] 
..Inhabits  the  hanks  of  the  Danube.  18^1  For.  Q.  Rev. 
VIII.  348  The  Swabian  Era  [of  German  literature).  1845 
S.  AUSTIN  Rankf's  Hist.  Kef.  I.  195  The  Swabian  league. 
1845  Encycl.  Metrop.  XIII.  184/1  The  Alemanni  or  Suabians 
subdued  the  portion  of  Helvetia  east  of  the  Reuss.  1905 
Athenaeum  5  Aug.  173/3  A  dozen  cheery  Austrian  or  Swa 
bian  tourists. 

53.  Name  of  a  variety  of  pigeon. 

1855  Poultry  Chron.  II.  417/1  The  beautiful  spangled 
feathering  of  the  Suabian  Pigeon.  Ibid.  516/1  Pens  con 
taining  Jacobins,.  .Saxons,  Magpies,  Owls,  Swabians.  1881 
LVELL  Pigeons  99  The  ground  colour  of  the  Suabian  should 
be  of  a  good  metallic  black. 

Swa  bie.  Se.  (Shetland}.  [Shortening  of 
SWARTBACK.]  The  greater  black-backed  gull. 

1821  SCOTT  Pirate  x,  A  thousand  varying  screams,  from 
the  deep  note  of  the  swabie,  or  swartback,  to  the  querulous 
cry  of  the  tirracke.  1837  DUNN  Ornit/t.  Orkney  $  .Shell.  1 10. 

Swabifica*tion.  humorous  nonct-wd.  [f.  SWAB 
J&.1  + -IFIGAnON.]  Mopping. 

1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  xvi,  Here  a  large  puff  and 
blow,  and  a  swabification  of  the  white  handkerchief,  while 
the  congregation  blow  a  flourish  of  trumpets. 

fSwac,  a.  Obs.  [Cognate  with  or  a.  MLG. 
rautf  (LG.tfva£),  whence  app.  early  rnod.Du.  swackt 
Du.  zwak  weak,  pliant.  MHO.,  G.  schwach  :  cf. 
SWACK  a.]  \Veak,  feeble. 

c  i*soGtn.  <V  I-'.x.  1528  And  helde  ^ede  on  ysaac,  WurSede 
sighteles  and  elde  swac.  (?  Also  read  on  elde  swac  in 
I.  1197;  cf.  ibid,  1212  Wintres  fordwexen  on  ysaac  And 
ysmael  was  him  vnswac.J 

Swach(e,  obs.  var.  SWASH  s/>.%,  SWATCH  sb.i 

t  Swachele.    Obs.     Origin  and  sense  unknown. 

1600  KORMAN  Diary  (1849)  31,  I  bought  my  swachele 
sword  this  yer,  and  did  the  hangers  with  silver. 

Swack  (swaek),  sb.  Chiefly  Sc.  Also  4-6,  9 
swak,  5  swake,  9  swauk.  [Echoic.  Cf.  thwack, 
whack]  A  hard  blow ;  a  whack,  bang.  Also,  a 
violent  dash  or  impetus. 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  v.  643  The  king  sic  swak  him  gaiff, 
That  he  the  hede  till  harnys  claif.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints 
\.  (Petrus)  586  He  tuk  sic  a  swak,  J»at  harnise,  and  sched, 
&  body,  all  fruschil  in  peciss.  c  1415  WYNTOUM  Cron.  ix. 
xii.  1506  Withe  a  swak  f>ar  of  his  sticrde.  .abuf  |?e  fut  He 
straik  be  Lyndissay  to  \>e  bane.  (.-1480  HENRYSON  Mor. 
/•'ab.,  Fox,  Wolftf  Cadger  xx,  He  hint  him  be  the  heillis, 
And  with  ane  swak  he  swang  him  on  the  creiliis.  1513 
DOUGLAS  sE net's  i.  iii.  22  The  jaw  of  the  waiter  brak.  And 
in  ane  heip  come  on  thame  with  anc  swak.  Ibid.  v.  viii.  10 
Now,  hand  to  hand,  the  dint  lichtis  with  a  swak.  1536 
BcLLSMDCH  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  II.  511  Sum  time  rasand  this 
traitour.  .hie  in  the  aire,  and  leit  him  fall  dounf  with  ane 
swak.  1818  SCOTT  Rr.  Lamm,  xxiv,  The  fell  auld  lord  took 
the  whig  such  a  swauk  wi'  his  broadsword  that  he  made 
twa  pieces  o*  his  head.  1819  W.  Txx*AirrP^utrySform'4 
(1827)  205  There  were  sic  gouffs,  and  youtis,  and  swaks. 
1886  C.  SCOTT  Sktif»FmrmfH§  202  A  small  dog  has  less 
command  over  the  sheep  than  a  large  one,  which  comes 
round  with  a  heavy  swack. 

Swack  (swrek),  a.  Sf.  Also  S  awak.  [app.  a. 
Flem.  zwak  nimble,  smait  =  Du.  zwak  weak, 
pliant  (see  SWAC).]  Supple;  lithe  and  nimble; 
smart. 

1768  Ross  Helenore  i.  10  She  was  swak  an*  souple  like  a 
rae  :  Swack  like  an  eel  an'  calour  like  a  tiout.  a  1774  FKK- 
GUSON  /'rems.  Caller  Water  viii,  Twill  mak  ye  MI  pie,  swack 
and  young.  18*8  in  Buchan  Ball.  N.  Scot  I.  II.  260  The 
lassie  being  swack,  ran  to  the  door  fu1  snack.  1868  G.  MAC- 
i>ONAi.n  A'.  Falconer  \.  272  A  good  slice  of  swack  cheese. 
1871  C.  GIBBON  Lack  of  Gold  xxxix,  A  swack  youth  of  about 
eighteen  years  of  age.  1893  F.  MACKENZIE  Crititie  St.  \\i\\. 
(1894)  230  Her  tongue  w.is  as  swack  as  ever.  1894  J.  Ist.i  is 
Oor  Ain  Folk  vi.  74  He  wis  a  swack  man  the  minister  I 

Hence  Swa'cken  r1.  infr.,  to  become  supple. 

01820  (1.  UFATHE  John  v  Arnha  ?\  Wi'  that  her  joints 
l>egan  to  swacken. 

Swack  (swack),  r.1  Sc.  Also  4-6,  9  swak,  5 
swayk,  6  suak,  swake.  [Echoic  ;  cf.  SWACK  sb. 
and  obs.  Du.  swacken  *  vibrare  '  (Kilian  ,.] 

1.  trans.  To  fling,  dash  ;  to  brandish  (a  sword). 

'375  BARBOKR  firuce  x.  621  And  nocht-for-thi  ^eit  ves  thar 
ane  Of  thamc  that  swakked  doun  a  stane.  Ibid.  xvn.  691 
The  gynour  than  gert  bend  in  by  The  gyne,  and  swakked 
out  the  stane.  \So  ed.  Hart  1616;  i'.r.  swappil.)  c  1375 
.St.  Leg.  Saints  xxix.  (.Platidtu)  381  To  swak  sir  euttace 
in  pe  se.  c  14x5  WYNTOUN  Cron.  iv.  iv.  380  That  Cyrus 
suld  him  tak  in  yre.  Ami  swak  him  in  a  birnand  lyre. 
^1480  HENRYSON  Jlfor,  Fab.,  foxl  ll'olf  *  Cadger  xnt, 
The  hering  ane  and  ane  Out  of  the  creillis  he  swakkit 
doun  gude  wane.  1513  DOUGLAS  Mneis  in.  ix.  114  The 
swellaml  swirl  wphesit  ws  to  hevin.  Syne  wald  the  wall 
swak  ws  doun  full  evin.  Ibid.  x.  x.  78  Bald  Lucagus  swakkis 
a  burnyst  brand.  1560  HOLLAND  Seven  Sagtt  74  In  fair 
armes  culd  v:ho  tak  Ane  nickill  stane,  and  in  the  well  did 
swak.  18  .  Rattle c/Otttrboume  in  Maidment  Scot.  Ballad* 
(1868)  I.  65  They  swakked  (v.r.  swapped)  their  swords,  till 
sair  they  sweat.  1891  J.  LuHMHDf  Shtrp-Htad  4  Trottert 
34  Syne  swacked  they  swords  in  deidly  uruth. 


al'sol.   ci59o  J.  STEWART  /'^////(S.T.S.)  II.  69/148  Thay 
!    suak  and  poulsis  to  and  fro  full  fast. 

2.  intr.  To  strike  or  dash  heavily. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  v,  195  At  Wallace  in  the  hed  he 
swaket  thar.  1810  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Storm  d  (1827) 
147  Raith  totterin  knichts  were  like  to  swak  Upon  the  yird 
thegithcr. 

Swack  (swaek),  int.  Imitative  of  the  sound  of 
a  smart  heavy  blow. 

1673  HICKKKINGILL  Grtg.  F.  Grtyb.  141  All  stands  [sic] 
aloft;  swack,  swack.  1884  G.  H.  BOI'GHTON  in  Harper's 
Afag1.  Dec,  73/1  The  swack  !  swack  !  of  the  fagot-cutter's 
1  bill-hook  '. 

Swad,  sfi.1  dial,  (eastern}.  Also  awod.  [Local 
variant  of  SWARD  sb.  Cf.  SWATH(E2.]  =  SWAHD 
sb.  i,  a. 

c  1460  Promp.  Parv.  (Winch.)  445  Swad,  or  sward  of  flesh, 
coriana.  1877  N.  It''.  Line.  Gi^ss.,  Sivad,  Sivod..(2)  The 
swarth  or  skin  of  bacon.  .  .Swartftt  S~vatht  Stuard^  Sivad, 
grass-land.  1895  Gloss.  £.  Anglia  s.v.,  Pork  swad  =  brawn. 

Swad  (swgd),  j/'.2  Now  dial.  Also  6  swadde, 
6~7swadd.  [?Of  Scand.  oiigin:  cf.  Norw.  dial. 
svadiie  big  stout  fellow.] 

L  A  country  bumpkin  ;  a  clodhopper;  a  loutish 
or  clownish  fellow  :  a  common  term  of  abuse. 

£1570  Miscffflnus  H.  ii.  6  Dost  thou  drinke  all  thy  thrift 
thou  swilhold  swadd  ?  1578  GASCOIGSE  Hearses,  I  'cy. 
^iolland^Q\  Duiche,  a  Devil],  a  swadde.  1580  H.  GIFFOKD 
GilloJJou'ers  (1875)  ioo  When  that  this  swad  long  trauailde 
had,  Some  seruice  to  require.  1584  R.  WILSON  Three  Ladies 
Lend.  n.  A  ilj  b,  Thou  horson  rascall  swad  auaunt.  1593 
G.  HARVEY  Piercers  Super.  151  A  hare-braind  foole  in  tliy 
head  ;  a  vile  swad  in  thy  hart  ;  a  fowle  Iyer  in  thy  throale. 
1611  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Motto  Wks.  n.  46/1  When  I  sec 
a  stagg'ring  drunken  swad.  i6z8  R.S.  Counter  Scuffle  Ixix, 
Wert  not  for  vs,  thou  Swad,  quoth  hee,  Where  would'st  thou 
fog  to  get  a  fee?  1673  S.  PARKER  Rf  proof  ^  Rth.  Transp. 
268  Thou  dastard  craven,  thou  swad,  thou  mushroom. 
b.  appos.  or  as  adj. 

1581  STANYHURST  sEncis  iv.  (Arb.)  101  Sister  to  swad 
Encelad. 

2.   A  squat  fat  person.   (Cf.  SQUAD  a.,  SQUADDY^.) 

(1606  HOLLAND  Sueton.  175  A  certeine  corpulent  and  fat 
swad.  1633  B.  JONSON  Tale  Tub  \\.  ii,  A  blunt  squat  swad.] 
1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Swadt.  .a  gross  fat  Woman. 

Swad  (swod),  $&.$  dial.  [Origin  obscure  ;  per 
haps  related  to  SWATHE  sb.^,  as  if  =  covering,  in 
tegument.]  The  pod  or  husk  of  peas,  beans,  etc. 

1600  SURFLET  Country  Farm  v.  xviii.  695  They  must  bee 
gathered,  .presently  vpon  their  beint;  ripe,  for  else  they  drie 
vp  and  fall  out  of  their  swads.  1658  EVELYN  Fr.  Card. 
(1675)  197  Gather  them  when  you  first  perceive  their  swads 
below  to  open  and  shead.  a  1693  l/rquharfs  Rabelais  in. 
xviii.  145  The  Bean  is  not  seen  till..  its  swad  or  hull  be 
shaled.  1819  R.  ANDERSON  Cumbld.  Bail.  94  They  pellet 
ilk  udder  wi'  swads.  i8«  Scorcby  Farm  Rep.  19  in  Libr. 
Usef.  A'mm*/.,  Husb.  Ill,  It  is  the  stem  and  leaf  (of  be.in^] 
that  is  wanted,  more  than  the  swad  or  grain.  1902  Speaker 
26  Apr.  joo/i  The  pods  hang  down,  and  only  the  swad  is 
used  for  feeding  cattle. 

Swad  (swpd),.^.*  local.  Also  "  swadd.  [Origin 
obscure.]  A  fish-basket. 

i6oa  in  R.  G.  Marsden  Sel.  Pleas  Crt.  A.imir.  (Selden 
Soc.)  II.  Introd.  32,  vij  oyster  swadds.  1847  HALLIWELL, 
Swad.  .  (4)  A  fish-basket.  Sussex. 

Swaa  (swgd),  sb.5  dial.  [Perhaps  the  same 
word  as  SWAD  j£.2]  A  soldier.  Also  Swad-glll 
[GILL  sb.1  =  fellow],  Swadkin. 

1708  Mem.  J[okn]  H\ali}  10  Swad  or  Swadkin,  a  Soldier. 
1757  W.  VERNON  Bardolpk  -V  Tntila  i.  in  Land.  Chron. 
1-3  Dec.  5^3/3  Trulla,  while  I  thy  love  enjoy  'd,  Nor  any  of 
the  swads  beside,  With  you  might  toy  and  kiss.  1787  W, 
TAYLOR  Scots  Poems  170  They  may..  for  a  swad  or  sailor 
sell  you  In  time  o'  weir.  1796  GROSE  Diet.  I'ulgar  T. 
(ed.  3),  Swad,  or  Sit'idkin,  a  soldier.  Cant.  iSza  Swod-gill 
UMSwAOOrjA.}  1853  WTtUtU-BfaJtitiSc.  Songs)  Ser.  1.88 
Ilk  struttin  swad,  ilk  reelin'  sailor.  1867  SMYTH  Sailer's 
ll'ord-i>k.tSu'ad,  or  Swadkin^  a  newly  raised  soldier. 

Swad  (swod),  $b$  Mining,  north.  [Possibly 
a  variant  of  SQUAD  s6%t  loose  tin  or  other  ore 
mixed  with  earth  (Cornwall).]  A  layer  of  stone  or 
worthless  coal  at  the  bottom  of  a  seam. 

1860  F.ng.  ff  For.  Mining  Gloss.)  \rn*ca$tle  Terms  (ed.  2) 
65.  1865  Our  Coal  $  Coat-pits  51  A  black  substance,  called 
swad,  resembling  soot  caked  together. 

Swad(sw9d),^.V  U.S.  Also  awod.  [-]  A  thick 
mass,  clump,  or  bunch  ;  hence,  a  great  quantity 
(also  pi.}. 

1818  31  WBRSTER,  -Vtwi//.  .  .  In  New  England,  a  lump,  mas-; 
or  bunch;  also,  a  crowd.  (I'ttf^ar.)  1833  (SKUA  SMI  in]  Lett. 
y.  Downing  ii.  (1835*  33  Enoch  Bissel,  as  sly  as  a  weasel, 
slipped  in  (i.  e.  into  the  field-piece]  a  swad  of  grass  that  hit 
Mr.  Van  Huron's  horse.  Ibid.  iii.  41  There  was  a  swod  of 
fine  folks.  1840  HALIBITRTON  Clockm.  Scr.  in.  vi.  83  How  is 
colonist  able  to  pay  for  all  thU  almighty  swad  of  manu 
factured  olunder?  1844  'JON.SLICK'  High  Life  New  York 
II.  196  The  thick  swad  of  hair  that  hung.  .all  round  that 
harnsome  head  of  her'n.  1855  HAI  IBUKTON  .\'at.  <V  Hum. 
,\ai.  II.  134  It  ain't  good  to  use  such  a  swad  of  words. 

Swa'd,  Sc.  pa.  t.  of  SWELL  v. 

t  Swa-dder.  Cant.  Obs.    (See  quot.) 

'5*7  HARMAN  Caveat  (1869)  60  A  Swadder,  or  Pedler. 
These  Swadden  and  Pedlers  bee  not  all  evyll.  (Cf.  a  1700 
B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crrtv,  Swadlers,  the  tenth  Order  of  the 
Canting  Tribe  (iMjAVri'  Cant.  Diet.  a>1ds  who,  not  content 
to  rob  and  plunder,  beat  and  barbarously  abuse,  and  often 
murder  the  Passengers).] 


. 

'  Swa-ddish,  a.  Ohs.  rare.     [f.  SWAD 
-IHH  l.]     Clownish,  loutish. 

1593  **•  HARVRY  Fierce  s  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  XI.   273 
liibbing  Nash,  baggage  Nash,  swaddish  Nasb. 


Swaddle    (sw9'd'l),    sb.     Also   6   awathel(l, 
swathle,  swadel,  7  swadle.    [f.  next.    Cf.  MDu. 
j    swadel  and  SWEDDLK  sb.] 

1.  Swaddling-clothes:  alsoyS^.     Now  U.S. 

1538  ELVOT,  Crepu*itiia..\\\t  fyrst  apparayle  of  chyldren, 

i    as  swatheU,    wastcotes,  and   such   lyke.     Ibid.,  Fascia,  a 

swathell  or  itwathynge  bande.     1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Bar  tat 

n.  iii.  iv.  Captaines  19  O  sacretl  Place,  which  wert  the  Cradle 

:    Of  th*  only  Man -God,  and  his  happy  Swadle.  1659  TORRIANO, 

i     A  swadle,  or  swadling  hand,  or  elout,  fascia,  fenda.     1881 

Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  XIX.  146  And  under  no  circumstances 

I    any  swaddles  or  baby  night-gowns.     1897  Trans.  Amer. 

redititric  Soc.  IX.    14  The  one  reformation  of  delivering 

ihe  child  from  the  incarceration  of  the  swaddle. 

2.  A  bandage.   Obs.  or  arch. 

a  1569  K.INCF.SMYLL  Conflict  tv.  Satan  (1578)  22  All  full  of 
plasters  and  bandes  and  swadcls.  1611  COTI.R.,  Braye .  .a 
trusse,  a  swathell, . .  woi  ne  by  such  as  are  burst  [  ~  ruptured]. 
1688  HOLMF,  Armoury  iv.  x\.  (Koxb.)  444/1  Silk  to  wipe  the 
Armes  of  the  King  after  his  annoynting  and  a  swadle  to 
bind  it  on  the  Armes.  1711  AnnisoN  Sped.  No.  90  F  7  They 
.  .ordered  me  to  be.  .put  to  Hed  in  all  my  Swaddles.  1857 
HEAVYSFCE.Y/ZW/  (1869)  267  Who  will  withdraw  the  swaddles 
from  thine  eyes. 

Swaddle  (sw9'd'l),  v.  Forms:  a.  5  swapele, 
6-7  swathel,  swathle.  £.  4  auadil,  6swadel(l, 
-il,  swaddell,  6-7  swadlo,  7  swoddle,  6~  swad 
dle,  [f.  swath-  (see  SWATHE  *3.2)  +  -LE,  and  related 
to  swethlt)  SWEDDI.E,  as  SWATHE  to  SWETHE  ;  for  the 
phonology  (-dl- :—  -)>!-)  tf.fddle.  The  earliest  form 
in  the  group  to  which  this  verb  belongs  is  swatitl- 

bond,  SWADDLKBAM).] 

1.  trans.    To    bind    (an    infant)    in    swaddling- 
clothes. 

a.  ai4S5[seeSwADDLlKC-BAND].  1577, 1587  [see  SWADDLED]. 

)3  13..  [see  SWADDLING-BANI)].  1491  CAXTON  I'ltaS  f'atr, 
(W.  de  W.  14951  94  A  lytyll  bende  to  swadle  a  lytyll  chylde 
beynge  in  his  ciadie.  1535  COVRRDALB  Luke  ii.  12  Ye  shal 
fynde  the  babe  swadled,  and  layed  in  a  maunger.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  xi.  Ii.  I.  35^  Kinp  Croesus  had  asonne,  who 
lying  swaddled  \rd.  1634  swoddlcd]  in  his  cradle,  spake  by 
that  time  he  was  sixe  months  old.  1633(1.  HEKBKRT  I  emplt\ 
Mortification  i,  Clothes  are  taken  from  a  chest  of  sweets  To 
swaddle  infants.  1701  C.  WOLLKY  Jtni.Neiu  York  (1860) 
27  'ihe  Children  they  Swaddle  upon  a  Hoard.  1789  W. 
HUCIIAS  Dotn.  Med.\.  (1790)  13,  I  have  known  a  child  seized 
with  convulsion-fits  soon  after  tlie  midwife  bad  done  swad 
dling  it.  1873  RICH  Diet.  Rom.  \  Grk.  Antiq.  (1884)  s.v. 
Fascia,  Resembling.,  the  manner  in  which  an  Italian  peasant 
woman  swaddles  her  offspring  at  the  present  day.  1879 
.  FROUDE.S'/rtf>Y  Studies  (1883)  IV.  v.  355  A  bambino  swaddled 
round  with  wrappings. 

b.  fa.,  now  e>p.  with  reference  to  the  restriction 
of  action  of  any  kind. 

*539  Kible  (Great)  Job  xxxviii.  9  When  I  made  the  cloudes 
lo  be  a  couering  for  it,  and  swadled  it  wyth  the  darcke. 
1613  W.  LEIGH  Dnttnme  Devot.  15  When  it  pleased  him 
to  su  addle  us  in  his  mercy,  a  1631  DONNE  A  nut.  World  I. 
348  When  Nature  was  most  busy,  the  first  week  Swadling 
the  new-born  earth.  1670  KACHARD  Cent.  Clergy  28  The 
Knglish  is  the  language  with  which  we  are  swadled  and 
rock'd  asleep.  1770  CUMBERLAND  li'fsf  Indian  in.  i,  The 
sun,  that,  .would  not  wink  upon  my  nakedness,  but  swaddled 
me  in  the  broadest,  hottest  glare  of  his  meridian  beams. 
1774  (JoLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VIII.  137  In  that  state  [sc. 
of  aurelia]  they  are  not  entirely  motionless,  nor  inttrely 
swaddled  up  without  form.  iSso  HAZLITT  Lect.  Dram.  Lit. 
267  (His  thoughts}  have  been  cramped  and  twisted  and 
swaddled  into  lifelessness  and  deformity.  1831  LADYGRAN- 
,  VILLK  Leit.  16  Aug.  (1894)  II.  107  She  looked  infinitely 
handsomer  than  when  in  a  satin  frock,  swaddled  in  jewels. 
i88a  Miss  BRADDON  Mt.  Royal  III.  iii.  56  You  were  born 
and  swaddled  in  the  purple  of  respectability.  1893  Sketch 
i  Mar.  260/1  The  usages  and  traditions  which  govern,  not 
to  say  swaddle,  the  ordinary  theatrical  manager. 

c.  Said  of  the  swaddling-clothes,  rare. 

a  1618  SYLVESTER  Kpigr.  Wks.  {Grosart)  II.  341/2  Clouts 
swaddle  him,  whom  no  Clouds  circle  can. 

2.  To  wrap  round  with  bandages ;    to    envelop 
with  wrappings ;  to  swathe,  bandage.  Also  with  up. 

a.  1597  MORLP.Y  Canzonets  to  1'ovre  Voyc**  x,  Swathete 
me  so  thnt  I  may  i  untie  a  gasping.  1615  G.  SANDYS  7'rav. 
in.  133  The  corses  lie.  .shrouded  in  a  number  of  folds  of 

[     linnen,  swat  hied  with  bands  of  the  same.    ICf.  1631  WEEVER 

;     Anc.  Funeral  Men.  29.] 

ft.  IJM  MOHK  /V  quat.  AVr/Vj.  Wks.  80/1  Twise  a  day  to 
swaddle  and  plaster  his  legge.  1545  AM  MAM  Toxofh,  (Arb.) 
i.-i  To  swadle  a  bou'c  much  about  wyih  bandes.  1581  A. 
HALL  Iliad  ix.  161  To  swaddle  vp  the  festred  wound.  1589 
NASMK  in  Greene's  Menafhcn  Dcd.  (Arb.)  12  The  Scythians. 
..if  they  be  at  anytime  distressed  with  fnmin,  take  in  their 

firdlcs  shorter,  and  swaddle  themselues  streighter.  a  1640 
>AY  rarl.  Bees  v.  (1881)  38  To  have  their  temples  girt  and 
swadled  up  With  nipht-caps.  1693  KVKI.YH  I)e  la  Quint. 
Cotnpl.  Card.  II.  no  Cleft  Graffs  must  be  swadled  with  fine 
Karth,  and  Hay  newly  prepar'd.  1700  S.  I*  tr.  f-ryke's  Voy. 
K.  Ind.  141  As  for  our  Ship,  we  were  forced  to  Swaddle  it 
with  a  four  double  Cable  Rope.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No. 
oo  F  7  They  immediately  began  to  swaddle  me  up  in  my 
Night-Gown  with  long  Pieces  of  Linnen.  1774  PFNNANT 
Temr  Scoti.  in  if]!  284  His  ears  had  never  been  swaddled 
down, and  they  stood  out.  1856  KANE  Arctic  Kxpl.  I.xxix. 
402  We  swaddle  our  feet  in  old  cloth,  and  guard  our  hands 
with  fur  mits.  1876  MORRIS  .\igttrd\\.  385  With  the  golden 
gear  was  be  swaddled,  and  he  held  the  red-gold  rod.  1897 
Allbutt's  Syst.  llfed.  111.  763  The  patient  may  be  kept  thus 
swaddled  for  six,  eight  or  ten  hours. 

t  3.  To  beat  soundly,  colfaq.  Obs. 

c  1570  Misegimtts  i\.  \.  62  Thou  disardly  dionkerd..ile 
swaddle  your  skinn.  tbid.  iv.  32  G«tt  me  dice  or  I  shall 
yow  blesse  Yf  I  haue  them  not  quickly  lie  swaddle  yow  w'k 
a  corde.  a  1575  Wife  Lapped  in  Morrtlltt  Skin  846  in 
Ha*l.  K.  l\  f.  IV.  214  Thy  bones  will  I  swaddle.  1607 
HAIINGTON  Nngx  Ant.  (cd.  Park  1804)  II.  98  Hercules.. 
swadeled  him  thriftily  with  a  good  cudgel).  1611  BEAUU.  v 


SWADDIiEBAND. 

FL.  Knt.  Burn.  Pestle  n.  iv,  I  know  the  place  where  he  my 
loins  did  swaddle.  1649  DAVKNANT  Loi-e  fy  Hon.  i.  i.  360 
We  swadled  your  duke  home;  he  and  the  rest  Of  your 
bruis'd  countrymen  have  woundrous  need  Of  capons  grease. 
1694  MOTTF.UX  Rabelais  v.  xxvii.  131  A  huge  Sandal,  with 
a  Pitch  fork  in  his-hand,  who  us'd  to.  .rib-roast,  swaddle, 
and  swindge  them.  1822  SCOTT  AVjfr/xxviii,  If  I,  with  this 
piece  of  oak,  did  not  make  you  such  an  example,  .that  it 
should  be  a  proverb  to  the  end  of  time  how  John  Christie 
swaddled  his  wife's  fine  leman  ! 

tSwa'ddleband.  Obs.  Forms:  a.  2  swa'Sel-, 
6  swathell-,  swathle-,  6-7  swathel-.  0.  5-6 
swadel-,  6  -yl-,  swaddell-,  swadle-,  7  swaddle-. 
[f.  SWADDLE  +  BAND  j/j.1]  =  SWADDLING-BAND. 

a.  c  1200  Vices  fy  Virtues  49  He  lai  bewunden  on  fiteres 
and  mid  swaSelbonde  ibunden.  1552  HULOET,  Swathell,  or 
swathle  band  for  a  c\\y\dt  fascia.  1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas. 
Fr.  Tong,  Vnc  Bande  ou  Battd'ttfttt,..aLBwa.tht\  band. 

ft.  1530  PALSGR.  277/2  Swadylbande,  hande^  fasse.  1530 
in  Ancestor  xi.  (1904)  179  An  egle.-flyeng  gryping  a  child 
swadeled  geules  lined  ermyns  the  swadelbond  gold.  1578 
UAMSTF.R  Hist.  Man  iv.  58  The  first  of  these  Muscles,  .goeth 
forward  fleshy,  broad,  and  thinne  like  a  swadle  band.  '639 
MASSINGER  Unnat.  Combat  iv.  ii,  Would  you  have  me 
Transforme  . .  My  corselet  to  a  cradle?  or  my  belt  To 
swaddlebands  T 

So  f  Swa-ddle-belt,  f  -bind,  f  -binding1. 

1467  /l/Vi/ciW,  RSSC.V)  Crt,  Rolls  (Bundle  43,  No.  14),  vi. 
pat'ia  caligarum,  ii  swadel  byndes.  1592  Wills  fy  In~'.  N.  C. 
(Surtees)  II.  211  One  fine  swaddell  belt  i4d.  1653  URQUHART 
Rabelais  n.  xiv.  99,  I  swadled  him  in  a  scurvie  swathel- 
binding. 

t  Swaddle-bill.  Obs.  heal  American.  The 
shoveller  duck. 

1709  LAWSON*  I'oy.  Carolina  151  Swaddle-Hills  are  a  sort  of 
an  ash-cotour'd  Duck,  which  have  an  extraordinary  broad 
Bill,  and  are  good  Meat.  1785  PENNANT  Arctic  Zool.  11.557. 

Swaddled  (swo-d'ldi,  />//.  a.  [f.  SWADDLE  v. 
+  -Er>l.]  Wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes. 

1577  tr.  Rullin%ers  Decades  ( 1592)  149  The  mothers  dugge 
doth  so  ue  the  childe,  and  still  altendeth  vppon  the  swathled 
babe.  1587  A.  DAY  Daphnis  fy  Chloe  (1890)  n  The  sheepe 
that  whilome  sucked  the  swatheled  impe.  1712  W.  ROGERS 
Voy.  352  They  look  like  a  swadled  Child,  with  its  Arms  at 
liberty.  1821  COMBE  Syntax^  Wife  v,  So  careful  did  the 
Dame  appear  To  guard  from  cold  her  swaddled  dear.  1873 
Miss  IJKorfjnTON  Nancy  III.  59  The  year  is  no  longer  a 
swaddled  baby,  it  is  shooting  up  into  a  tall  stripling.  1911 
PETRIE  Rev.  Civilis.  iii.  73  The  brass  of  Anne  Astley.  .with 
the  swaddled  twins  in  her  arms. 

Swaddler  (swo/dbj).  [f.  SWADDLE  v.  +  -ER1. 
For  the  commonly  accepted  explanation  of  this 
term  see  quot.  1747.  The  plausibility  of  this  ac 
count  is  challenged,  and  another  origin  is  sug 
gested,  in  N.  &  Q.  Ser.  iv.  I.  (1868)  377/1.] 

orig.  A  nickname  for  a  Methodist,  csp.  a  Methodist 
preacher,  in  Ireland ;  now,  for  Protestants  in 
general. 

1747  (10  Sept.)  C.  WESLEY  yrn?t  (1849)  I.  457  We  dined 
with  a  gentleman,  who  explained  our  name  to  us.  It  seems 
we  are  beholden  to  Mr.  Cennick  for  it,  who  abounds  in  such 
like  expressions  as,  '  I  curse  and  blaspheme  all  the  god^  in 
heaven,  but  the  babe  that  lay  in  the  mangerj  the  babe  that 
lay  in  Mary's  lap,  the  babe  that  lay  in  swaddling  clouts ',  &c. 
Hence  they  nicknamed  him,  'Swaddler,  or  Swaddling  John'; 
and  the  w  ,rd  sticks  to  us  ail,  not  excepting  the  Clergy.  1771-2 
Kss.fr.  Batchelor(\Tj-$  II.  198  Those  glorious  days,  when. . 
regulators  shall  disarm  troops,  and  swaddlers  superseded  (st\ } 
the  clergy.  1810  J.  LAMBERT  Trar.  Canada  gfU.S.dZib) 
I.  346  Quakers,  Shakers,  Swadler*,  and  Jumpers.  1825  COB 
BETT  Prot.  Ref.  11847)  I05  How  the  swaddlers  would  cry  out 
for  another  '  Reformation  '  !  a  1834  in  W.  J.  Fitz-Patrick 
Life  DoyU'  (1880)  I.  370  Arrah  !  hould  yer  tongue,  ye  cant 
ing  Swaduler.  1869  CARD.  CULLEN  in  Times  3  Sept.  8/3 
Members  may  be  of  a;  y  religion— Catholics,  Presbyterians, 
Anglicans,  Socinians,  Arians,  Swaddlers.  1894  HALL  CAINE 
Alanxman  232  To  cast  ridicule  on  the  '  swaddler  '  and  the 
'  publican  preacher '.  1907  Catholic  Weekly  29  Nov.  3/3  No 
priest  could  enter,  and  the  soupers  and  swaddlers  had  all  the 
guidance. .of  children  and  teachers. 

Swaddling  (swo'dlirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SWADDLE 
v.  +  -ING  !.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  SWADDLE  ;  wrapping  in 
swaddling-clothes ;  swathing,  bandaging. 

13. .,  a  1423  [see  SWADDLING-BAND].  1522  MORE  De  gnat. 
Noviss.  Wks.  80/2  Al  our  swadlyn^e  and  tending  with 
warme  clothes.  1611  STAFFORD  Niobe  161,  I  would  onelie 
wish,  to  haue  that  one  ceremonie  at  my  buriall,  which  I  had 
at  my  birth;  I  mean,  swadling.  a  1616  BEAUM.  &  FL,  Wit 
without  Money  v.  i,  Hourly  troubled,  with  making  broths, 
and  dawbing  your  decayes  with  swadling,  and  with  stitching 
up  your  ruines.  i8z6  W.  P.  DEWEES  rhys.  Treat  in.  Chil- 
d'-en  64  The  cruel  practise  of  swaddling  should  be  for  ever 
laid  aside. 

2.  pi.  (rarely  sing.)   Swaddling-clothes ;   also,  a 
bandage.     Alsoyff. 

1623  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTSI.  FloiuresofSion\\\\t  There  is  hee 
poorelie  swadl'd,  in  Manger  lai'd,  To  whom  too  narrow 
Swadlings  are  our  Spheares.  c  1643  HOWELL  Lett.  n.  Ixix. 
(1892)  ^95  If  you  continue  to  wrap  up  pur  young  acquaint 
ance. .in  such  warm  choice  swadlings,  it  will  quickly  grow 
up  to  maturity.  1658  A.  Fox  W-urtz*  Surg.  \\.  xxv.  155  In 
case  the  Fracture  be  next  to  the  Knee  from  below,  then  use 
no  swadlings  over  the  Knee.  1661  GLANVILL  Van.  Dogni. 
141  Our  knowledge,  though  its  Age  write  thousands,  is  still 
In  its  swadlings.  i8_8a  Lanes.  Gloss.,  Swaddlinst  Swathe- 
lins,  wrappers  for  children.  S.  Lanes.  1899  CROCKETT  Black 
_j_,,  TL.  i j  _(•/-•  :ii i_ef- 
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in  bandages,  when,  with  an  additional  swaddling  of  disguise 
across  his  eyes  [etc.].  1905  F.  YOUNG  Sa»t/s  Pleasure  i.  y, 
[A  lighthouse]  a  baby  yet,  his  stone  sides  hardly  out  of  their 
swaddling  of  scaffold  I 

f  3.  Heating,  cudgelling.  Obs. 

3628  R.  S.  Counter-Scuffle  cxxx,  Behinde  the  doore  he 
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stood  to  heare,  For  in  he  durst  not  come  for  feare  Of  swad 
ling.  1659  TORRIANO,  A  swadling,  bastonamento. 

t  4.  [after  SWADDLER]  Methodism  :  hence,  con 
duct  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  Methodists. 

1759  Compl.  Lett.  Writer  iv.  xxx.  (1768)  217,  I  thought  if 
her  Sidling  and  Swaddling,  and  foolish  unalterable  Simper, 
did  not  provoke  the  Country  Dances  to  begin,  nothing 
could.  1771-3  Ess.fr.  Batchelor  (1773)  I.  49  Swaddling  and 
zeal  the  female  troop  enflame. 

5.  attrib.  in  swaddling- robe,  a  baby's  long-clothes. 
See  also  SWADDLING-BAND,  -CLOTHES,  -CLOUTS. 

1845  G.  MURRAY  Islaford  42  To  make  the  swadd ling-robe 
a  winding-sheet. 

Swa'ddling,//>/.  a.  [f.  SWADDLER  :  see  -ixc2.] 
Of  a  Methodist  character  or  practice  ;  Protestant ; 
t  canting. 

1747  [see  SWADDLER].  1758  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  II.  449 
Swearing  he  would  have  none  of  their  swaddling  prayers. 
1771-*  Ess.fr.  Batchelor  (1773)  II.  126  Like  the  spiritual 
eye  of  a  Swadling  preacher,  uplifted  to  Heaven  in  a  fervour 
of  devotion.  1787  Minor  30  The  other  now  resembled  a 
swadling  female.  1838  Blackiv.  Mag.  May  610/2  You're 
nothing  but  a  swaddling  ould  sent  ov  a  saint.  1885  W.  J. 
FITZPATRICK  T.  N.  Burke  I.  33  No  swaddling  minister  could 
hold  his  ground  five  minutes  before  them. 

Swa-ddling-band,  usually  pi.  -bands.  [See 
SWADDLING  vbl.  sb.  and  BAND  so.1,  BOND  sb.1]  ~ 
next. 

a.  <z  1425  [see /3,quot.  13..].  1609 HOLLAND. -J mm.  Marcell. 
300  Their  king  (as  yet  an  infant  in  his  swathling  bands). 

ft.  13. .  Cursor  M.  1343  (Giitt.)  A  new-born  child,  .bunden 
wid  a  suadiling  band  [a  1423  ('frin.  MS.)  swabeling  bonde]. 
1560  Bible  (Genev.)  Job  xxxviii.  g  When  I  made  the  cloudcs 
as  a  couering  thereof,  and  darkenes  as  the  swadeling  band'-S 
thereof.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  x.  65  As  thou  slepst  in  tender 
swadling  band.  i6*gMii.TQX  Christ's Ntttrt'.  228  Our  Babe  to 
shew  his  Godhead  true,  Can  in  his  swadling  bands  controul 
the  damned  crew.  1717  PRIOR  Alma  11.  389  One  People 
from  their  swadling  Bands  Releas'd  their  Infants  Feet  and 
Hands.  1789  W.  BUCHAN  Dom.  Afed.  i.  (1790)  n  Though 
many  of  them  [sc.  brute  animals]  are  extremely  delicate 
when  they  come  into  the  world,  yet  we  never  find  them  grow 
crooked  for  want  of  swaddling  bands. 
b.  fig.  and  allusively. 

1602  2nd  Pt.  Return  fr.  P amass,  i.  i.  (Arb.)  7  Then  foule 
faced  Vice  was  in  his  swadling  bands.  1663  PATRICK 
Parab.  Pilgr.  xxix.  (1687)  347  The  Spirit  of  Man  only  should 
.  .continue  a  Child,  and  never  be  unloosed  from  itsswadling- 
bands.  1815  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  iii.  (1818)  I.  69  Haying 
iaid  aside  its  mask,  and  cast  off  its  swaddling  bands, ..It  is 
now  become  a  true  representative  or  image  of  its  specks. 
1837  J-  CHANDLKR  Hymns  2  When  from  the  swaddling  bands 
of  shade  Sprang  forth  the  world  so  fair.  1845  R.  W.  HAMIL 
TON  Poi>.  Editc.  \.  (1846)  14  The  swaddling-bands  of  a  mis 
taken  kindness. .only  cramp  its  energies.  1875  E.  WHITE 
Life  in  Christ  n.  ix.  (1878)  87  Darkness  is  necessarily  the 
swaddling-band  of  mind  awakening  from  nothingness. 

Swa-ddling-clothes,  sb.  pi.  [SWADDLING 
vbl.  sb,~\  Clothes  consisting  of  narrow  lengths  of 
bandage  wrapped  round  a  new-born  infant's  limbs 
to  prevent  free  movement.  Also  transf.  an  infant's 
long-clothes.  Now  chiefly  Jig.  or  allusively  in 
reference  to  the  earliest  period  of  the  existence  of  a 
person  or  thing,  when  movement  or  action  is  re 
stricted.  ' 

a.  1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Le  Bercean  dvn 
enfant,  les  langes  %  petits  drapeaux,  a  childes  cradle,  and 
swatheling  clothes.  I596SHAKS.  i  Hen.  //-',  in.  ii.  112  (Qo.1, 
This  Hotspur  Mars  in  swathling  cloaths,  This  infant  war- 
rier.  1612  R.  CARPENTER  Soule's  Sent.  84  Some  lie  in  their 
sinnes  as  children  in  their  swathling  cloathes. 

£•  *535  COVERDALE  Luke  ii.  7  She  brought  forth  hir  first 
begotten  sonne,  &  wrapped  him  in  swadlinge  clothes,  and 
layed  him  in  a  maunger.  1579  W  WILKINSON  Confitt.  Earn. 
Love  48  b,  Miracles  serued  the  Church  in  her  swadlyng 
clothes.  1588  GKEENK  Mctamorph.  Wks.  (Grosart)  IX.  52 
How  did  fortune  frowne  that  thou  wert  not  stifled  in  thy 
swadling  cloathes?  1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  Ep.  Ded., 
This  Encomion  of  the  king  of  fishes  was  predestinate  to 
thee  from  thy  swadling  clothes.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevc- 
nofs  Trav.  i.  47  They  take  care  that  even  their  Sucking 
Children  in  Swadling  Cloaths  do  not  defile  themselves. 
1712  ARBUTHSOT  John  Bull  n.  iii,  A  child  in  swaddling 
clothes.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St. -Pierre's  Stutiy  Nat.  (1799) 
III.  442  He  was  for  many  ages  in  swaddling  clothes,  begirt 
by  the  Druids  with  the  bands  of  superstition.  1849  JAMFS 
Woodman  ii,  I  have  never  seen  him  since  I  was  in  swad 
dling-clothes.  1861  MAINE  Anc.  Law  (1874)  26  To  under 
stand  how  society  would  ever  have  escaped  from  its  swad 
dling-clothes.  1886  HALL  CAINE  Son  of  Hagar  i.  viii,  A 
great  child  just  out  of  swaddling-clothes.  1897  Allhuifs 
Syst.  Aled.  U.  834  The  efficacy  of  this  treatment  of  snake- 
poisoning. .seems  then  undoubted;  but  it  is  not  yet  in  a 
position  to  put  off  the  swaddling-clothes  of  the  laboratory. 

Swa  ddling-clouts,  sb.  pi.  [See  SWADDLING 
vbl.  sb.  and  CLOUT  sb.]  =  prec. 

1530  PALSGR.  819/2  En  maillot,  in  their  swadlyng  cloutes. 
1550  HAKINGTON  tr.  Cicero's  Bk.  Friendship  (1562)  65  b, 
That  euen  as  wee  came  together  with  them  in  our  swadling 
cloutes,  so  we  might  kepe  them  compaignie  to  the  windy  rig 
sheete.  1591  GREENE  Rt4t*ta*ceWks,  (Grosart)  XII.  169, 
I . .  was  euen  brought  vp  from  my  swadling  clouts  in  wicked- 
nes  my  infancy  was  sin.  1602  CAREW  Cornwall  72  b,  When 
mine  adverse  party  was  yet  scarcely  borne,  or  lay  in  her 
swathling  clouts.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  ii.  ii.  §  103  A  God 
father,  which  (with  Swadling-clouts)  they  conceive  belong 
to  Infants  alone.  1658  OSBORN  Q.  Eliz.  Ep.,  Otherwise  the 
most  part  of  New  Books.. had  still  been  buried  in  their 
Swadhng-clouts  for  want  of  Transcription.  1678  BUNYAN 
Pilgr.  i.  Author's  Apol.  147  Truth,  although  in  Swadling- 
clouts.  .Informs  the  Judgment. 

Swaddy  (swo'di),  sb,  slang.  Also  swaddle, 
trwoddy;  cf.  S  WATTY,  [f.  SWAD  *M  +  -Y.]  A 
soldier. 
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iBiJ  J.  H.  VAUX  Flask  Diet.,  Sivvddy  or  Stuod-gilL  a 
soldier.  1828  Sporting  Mag  XXIII.  176  In  one  of  his 
journies  from  Lewe=,  Tom  picked  up  some  swaddles.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailer's  Word-bit.,  SwaMie,  a  discharged  soldier. 
1908  A.  N.  LYONS  Arthur's  II.  vii.  165  Up  comes  a  swnddy 
in  a  red  cap..  .'That's  a  policeman — military  policeman. 
Don't  you  'ave  no  larks  with  'im. ' 

Swa'ddy,  a.  ram~°.  [f.  SWAD  i/i.3  +  -T  1.] 
Hearing  '  swads '  or  pods. 

1611  COTGR.,  G<7«ttK..coddie,  hullie,  huskie,  swaddie. 

Swade,  obs.  or  dial.  f.  SUADE  v.,  SWATH(E. 

Swadeband,  obs.  form  of  SWATHE-BAND. 

II  Swadeshi  (swadel-Ji).  Indian.  [Bengali, 
lit.  =  own-country  things,  i.e.  home  industries.] 
The  name  of  a  movement  in  India,  originating  in 
Bengal,  advocating  the  boycott  of  foreign  goods. 
Hence  Swadeshism. 

1905  Times  26  Oct.  3/6  They  prevent  the  students  from 
participating  in  political  questions,  ..  and  furthering  the 
.Swadeshi  movement.  1907  Missionary  Herald  Sept.  261/1 
The  political  aspect  of  Swadeshism. 

Swadge,  obs.  lorm  of  SWAGE  v.1 

Swad-gill,  Swadkin  :  see  Swj 

Swadler :  see  SWADDEB. 

Swae,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  So. 

Swjet,  var.  SWOTE  Obs.,  sweat. 

t  Swafe.  Olis.  Also  4-5  swayf(e,  sweyf, 
swaffe,  8  swave.  [f.  ON.  sveif-  in  *sveifa 
SWAYVE,  sveif  tiller  (cf.  OHG.  swcib  swinging), 
related  to  svif-  in  svifa  =  OE.  swifan  to  SWIVE;  the 
general  notion  being  that  of  sweeping  or  swinging.] 

1.  A  swinging  stroke  or  blow  ;  momentum. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  /'.  B.  1268  Wyth  j>e  swayf  of  |  e  sworde 
J-at  swelled  hem  aile.  a  1400-50  IVars  Alex.  806  (Ashmole 
MS.)  Alexander.  .swyngisouthisswerde&  hisswayfe[/?w£/. 
MS.  swaffe]  feches.  14. .  Chaucer's  Troylus  n.  1383  (Harl. 
MS.  3943)  PC  grete  sweyf  [v.rr.  sweyght,  sweigh,  swey, 
swough]  do)?  it  pan  fal  at  ones. 

2.  A  kind  of  sling  or  ballibta  ;    =  SWEEP  sb.  24. 
1688  HOI.MF.  Armoury  in.  xviii.  (Roxb.)  127/2  He  beareth 

Argent  a  Swafe,  or  swing  stone,  sable. ..These  kinds  may 
fitly  be  termed  swafe  slings.  Ibtd.  128/2  Some  terme  this 
a  Slinge  tree,  but  the  best  name  is,  a  double  swafe,  or  back 
swafe,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  swafe,  or  single  swafe. 

3.  A  pump-handle;  =  SWAFE  3,  SWEEP  sb.  23. 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  111.297/1  The  Bucket  of  the  Pump,  is 
the  like  Sucker  fastncd  to  an  Iron  rod,  which  is  moved  up  and 
down  by  the  help  of  the  Sweep,  or  Swafe  [1726  Diet.  Ktist. 
s.v.  Pump  Swavfc],  or  Handle. 

f  Swaff1.  Ob;.     Variant  of  SWATH  1. 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  72/2  A  Swaffe,  or  Sithe  Swaffe, 
as  much  as  the  Sithe  cuts  at  one  stroak  of  the  Mower.  [Also] 
the  Sithe  stroaks  or  marks,  which  are  left  in  the  Grass  that 
the  Sithe  leaves  growing. 

Swaff1'.  Local  variant  of  SwAKFrf. 2;  cf.  SOIFE. 

1846  GREENER  Sci.  Gunnery  141  '  Swaff  iron  forging  '  is  a 
profitable  branch  of  forging  carried  on  in  Birmingham... 
It  is  a  metal  which  is  composed  of  iron  and  steel  filings,., 
and  all  other  small  scraps  found  in  gun-makers'  and  other 
work. shops.  These  are.  .sold  to  the  ' swaff- forger '. 

Swafre,  obs.  form  of  SWAVEB. 

Swag  (swseg),  sb.  Also  4,  6  swagge,  7-9 
swagg.  [In  senses  I  and  2  peril,  of  Scandinavian- 
origin  ;  cf.  with  sense  2  Norw.  dial,  svagg  big 
strong  well-grown  person.  The  other  senses  are 
mainly  direct  from  SWAG  v.~\ 

f  1.  A  bulgy  bag.  Obs. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Hand/.  Synne  502  pere  was  a  wycche, 
and  made  a  bagge,  A  bely  of  le)>yr,  a  grete  swagge. 

1 2.  A  big  blustering  fellow.   Obs. 

1588  Marprel.  Efist.  (Arb.)  5  Will  you  not  sweare  as 
commonly  you  do,  like  a  lewd  swag?  1589  NASHE  Martins 
Months  Minde  42  Kaitiues,  lewd  swagges,  nmbicious 
wretches.  1589  COOPER  Adinon.  62  Hte  termeih  him  a 
Swag.  What  hee  meaneth  by  that,  I  will  not  diuine :  but 
as  all  the  rest  is  lewde,  so  surely  herein  hee  hath  a  lewde 
meaning.  1764  Low  Life  led.  3)  44  Munster-Cracks,  Con- 
naught-Peers,  Ulster-Swags,  Leinster-Foi  tune-Hunters, 
Welch-Gentle  Men. 

3.  A  swaying  or  lurching  movement ;  for  spec, 
dial,  uses  see  quots.  1825-80,  1876. 

1660  INGELO  Bmtiv.  %  Ur.  I.  (1682)  10  In  goes  he  to  the 
Boat.. and  the  suddenness  of  the  swag,  overturn 'd  the 
vessel  upon  the  passengers.  l8»5  J.  NICHOLSON  Oper. 
Meek.  44  Couplings  should  be  placed  near  the  bearings,  as 
there  is  there  the  lea*t  swag.  1825  COBBF.TT  Rnr.  Rides 
(1830)  75  'Oh,  yes,  Sir,'  said  he,  and  with  an  emphasis  and 


must  necessarily  have  the  figure  of  a  horse-guard,  the  swag 
of  a  drayman,  and  the  sensibility  of  a  carcase-butcher.  1876 
Wkltby  Gloss.,  Side-swag  or  Side-sway,  a  declivity  close  to 
the  road  side,  threatening  a  carriage  with  an  overbalance. 
1894  BLACKMORE  Perlycross  270  The  canvas  curtain  had 
failed  to  resist  the  swag  and  the  bellying  of  the  blast.  1903 
KIPLING 5  Nations  46,  I  looked  at  the  swaying  shoulders, 
at  the  paunch's  swag  and  swing. 

f4.  A  pendulum.   Obs. 

So  dial,  snvagwcnt  (Whitby  Gloss.  1876). 

1686  MOLVNEUX  Sciothericum  Telcscop.  x.  45  I  he  Pend- 
ulum  or  swagg  is  to  be  lengthned  or  shoi  tned  as  is  requisite. 

5.  A  heavy  fall  or  drop,  local. 

CI700  KENNRTT  JfS1.  Lansd.  /c&?s.  v.,  One  that  falls  down 
wh  some  violence  and  noise  is  said  to  come  down  wh  a  swag. 
1887  S.  Chesh.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  One  comes  down  with  a  swag 
upon  the  spring  of  a  bicycle,  or  upon  a  hay-stack,  or  boggy 
ground,  Sc.  1912  filaclnu.  Mag.  Dec.  805/2  They  heard  the 
sound  they  most  desired,  the  heavy  swag  as,  reassured,  he 
dropped  himself  down  again. 
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6.  A  wreath  or  festoon  of  flowers,  foliage,  or  fruit 
fastened  up  at  both  ends  and  hanging  down  in  the 
middle,  used  as  an  ornament ;    also  of  a  natural 
festoon. 

1794  W,  FELTON  Carriages  (1801)  II.  48  A  pair  of  hand 
some  swags  of  flowers,  painted  on  the  pnnnels.  1813  Centl. 
filag.  Mar.  228/2  Swaggs  of  fruit  and  flowers.  1846  Art 
Union  Jrnl.  Jan.  36  A,  .scroll  of  foliage,  .flanked  by  living 
birds  of  a  peculiar  character  (often  used  by  Gibbons  in 
his  swags  and  trophies).  1886  Law  Times  LXXX.  310/1 
A  deep  frieze  and  cornice,  from  which  depend  a  series  of 
festoons  and  swags.  1906  OuiLLER-Cot'CH  .ViV  y.  Constan- 
tine  xiv,  The  creepers  which  festooned  the  rock  here  and 
there  in  swags  as  thick  as  the  Gauntlet's  hawser. 

7.  A  sinking,  subsidence ;  cotter,  a  depression  in 
the  ground  which  collects  water,  esp.  one  caused  by 
mining  excavations,  local. 

1856  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XVII.  n.  518  The  wet  'swag* 
must  be  relieved  by  an  additional,  .channel  into  the  exit- 
drain.  1883  GRESI.EY  Gloss.  Coal-mining,  Swag,  subsidence 
or  weighting  of  the  roof.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  12  July  8/2 
Two  brothers.,  were  drowned  while  bathing  in  an  old  colliery 
swag  at  Hradley,  nearWoIverhnmpton.  1891  h'ham  Weekly 
Post  28  July  8/3  The  evidence  showed  that  the  deceased  was 
bathing  in  a  swag  on  Saturday. 

8.  Cant.  A  shop.     Cf.  swag-shop  (in  12  b). 

1676  COLES  Dict.t  Swag^  a  shop,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant. 
Crew.  1785  GHOSE  Diet.  Vulgar  T. 

b.  One  who  keeps  a  *  swag-shop*,    slang. 

1851  MAYHF.W  Lend.  Labour  I.  340  One  in  Holborn,  and 
the  other  at  Black  Tom's  (himself  formerly  a  street-seller, 
now  'a  small  swag  '). 

9.  A  thief s  plunder  or  booty;  gen.  a  quantity  of 
money  or  goods  unlawfully  acquired,  gains  dis 
honestly  made,    slang. 

1811  J.  H.  VAUX  Flask  Diet,  s.v.,  The  Sivag  is  a  term 
used  in  speaking  of  any  booty  you  have  lately  obtained. . 
..except  money.  1827  SCOTT  Let.  to  C raker  m  Lockhart, 
I  have  been  stealing  from  you,  and  . .  I  send  you  a  sample  of 
the  swag.  1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  x\x,  '  It's  all  arranged 
about  bringing  off  the  swag,  is  it?'  asked  the  Jew.  1862 
CALVERLEY  Charades  vt.  v.  in  Verses  <$•  Transl.  (ed.  2)  95 
While  one  hope  lingers,  the  cracksman's  fingers  Drop  not 
his  hard-earned  'swag*.  1891  Nnvcasile  Daily  JrnL  18 
Mar.  5/3  This  genial  gentleman  went  off  to  America  with 
the  swag. 

10.  Austral*    The  bundle  of  personal  belongings 
carried  by  a  traveller  in  the  bush,  a  tramp,  or  a  miner. 

1864  J.  ROGERS  New  Rusk  \.  i  Their  ample  swags  upon 
a  cart  are  tied.  1881  GRANT  Busk  Life  Queensl.  I.  v. 
43  The  quart-pots  were  now  put  on  to  boil,  swags  were 
opened  and  food  produced.  1889  H.  H.  ROMILLY  Verandah. 
N.  Guinea  5  Every  digger  in  former  days  carried  in  ima 
gination  a  gigantic  nugget  in  his  swag. 

11.  A  great  quantity  ;  a  large  draught  (of  liquor). 
dial.     (Cf.  Sc.  swack.} 

iSia  J.  H.  VAUX  Flath  Diet,  s.v.,  A  swat: of  any  thing 
signifies  emphatically  a_  great  deal.  18x5-80  JAMIKSON, 


cassel  yell. 

12.  attrib.  and  Comb.  :  swag-like  adv.,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  bushman's  *  swag  *  ;  swagman,  (a)  a 
man  engaged  in  the  'swag-trade'  or  who  keeps 
a  *  swag-shop'  (see  b) ;  (b}  Austral,  a  man  who 
travels  with  a  'swag1;  also  swagsman  (see  also 
quot.  1890). 

1890  Melbourne  Argns  2  Aug.  4/2  He  strapped  the  whole 
lot  together  *swag-hke.  1851  MAYHEW  Loud.  Labour  \. 
447/2  The  '*swag-men'  are  often  confounded  with  the 
'lot -sellers'.  1883  KEIGHLEY  Who  are  You?  36  (Morris) 

Then  took  a  drink  of  tea Such  as  the  swagmen  in  our 

goodly  land  Have  with  some  humour  named  the  post-and- 
rail.  1890  Melbourne  Argus  7  June  4/2  The  regular  swag 
man,  carrying  his  ration  bags,  which  will  sometimes  contain 
nearly  20  days'  provender  in  flour  and  sugar  and  tea.  1879 
J.  B.  STEPHENS  Drought  fl-  Doctrine  Wks.  309  (Farmer) 
A  "swagsman , .  with  our  bottle  at  his  lips.  1880  G.  SUTHER 
LAND  Tales  ofGohifields  89  One  of  these  prospecting  swags- 
men  was  journeying  towards  Maryborough.  1890  BARRKRE 
Si  LELAND  Slang  Diet.,  Swagswant..Sin  accomplice  who 
takes  charge  of  the  plunder. 

b.  slang.  Denoting  the  trade  in  certain  classes 
of  small,  trifling,  or  trashy  articles,  those  engaged 
in  such  trade,  etc. 

1851  MAYHEW  Z.0W.  Labour  l.^!?  The  slaughterer  sells 
by  retail ;  the  swag-shop  keeper  only  by  wholesale.  Ibid. 
355/1  Of  these  swag-barrowmen,  there  are  not  less  than  150, 
Ibid.*  The  tinwaresof  the  swag-barrows  are  nutmeg-graters, 
bread-graters,  beer-warmers,  fish-slices,  goblets,  mugs,  save- 
alls,  extinguishers,  candle-shades,  money-boxes,  children's 
plates,  and  rattles.  Ibid.  373/1  The  Haberdashery  Swag- 
Shops.  By  this  name  the  street-sellers  have  long  distin 
guished  the  warehouses,  or  rather  shops,  where  they  purchase 
their  goods.  Ibid.  447/2  The  'penny  apiece*  or  'swag* 
trade.  1904  Daily  Chron.  25  July  6/5  Another  showman 
described  himself  as  'the  cheapest  man  for  all  kinds  of  swag 
watches,  all  goers  '. 

t  Swag,  a.  Ohs.  rare,  [attrib.  use  of  SWAG  sb.  2.1 
?  Big  and  blustering. 

c  i6to  Trag.  Kama-veil  \\.  vii.  m  Bullcn  O.  PI.  (1883)  1 1  242 
Hansom  swag  fellowes  And  fitt  for  fowle  play. 

Swag  (swxg),  v.  Now  chiefly  dial.  Also  6 
swagge,  8-9  awagg.  [The  existence  of  this  verb 
is  perh.  attested  for  the  1510  cent,  in  swaggyng 
(s.v.  SWAGGING  vbl.  sb.  note},  and  in  SWAGE  i\- 
Its  immediate  source  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  prob. 
Scandinavian  :  cf.  Norw.  dial,  svagga  and  svaga  to 
sway  (see  SWAY  v.  etym.). 


The  English  word  might  correspond  to  a  Scandinavian 
form  of  either  type  (with  -gg-  or  -g-),  according  to  dialect ; 
cf.,  on  the  one  hand,  NAG  T.  (Norw.,  Sw.  nagga),  SAG  T. 
(Norw.  dial,  sagga),  WAG  v.  (Msw.  ivagga] ;  on  the  other, 
DRAG  v.  (ON.  draga^  FLAG  sb*  (Icel.  Jlag,  ON.  flaga), 
SNAG  (Norw.  dial,  snag,  snage) ;  also  Sc.  rwaiu  =  undulating 
or  swinging  motion,  and  FLAW  sb.i  (QN.jfaga}.] 

1.  intr.   To  move  unsteadily  or  heavily  from  side 
to  side  or  up  and  down  ;  to  sway  without  control. 

a.  of  a  pendulous  part  of  the  body,  or  of  the 
whole  person. 

spec,  in  Horsemanship:  see  quot,  1850. 

1530  PALSGR.  744/1,  I  swagge,  as  a  fattc  persons  belly 
swaggeth  as  he  goth,  je  assouage,  1598  R.  HA^DOCKE  tr. 
Lomazzo  n.  13  Mooning  their  limmes  moderatly,  and  not 
permitting  them  to  swag,  hang,  turns  aMde  and  tie  dilated. 
1641  \V.  HOOKK  A'Vrw  En?,  Teares  n  Here  ride  some  dead 
men  swagging  in  their  deep  saddles,  a  1712  W.  KING  Ace. 
Horace's  Behaviour  Wks.  1776  III.  36  Bless  me,  Sir,  how 
many  craggs  You've  drunk  of  potent  ale  !  No  wonder  if  the 
belly  swaggs.  1838  Eraser's  Mag.  XVII.  683  He. .swags 
forward  with  the  gait  neither  of  Christian,  Pagan,  nor  man. 
1850'  H.  HIEOVKH'  (C.  Brindley)  Pract.  Horsemanship  n 
The  idea  that  tall  men  are  apt  to,  what  is  technically  termed, 
'swag*  on  the  horse.  1859  THACKERAY  l-'irgin.  ix,  The 
stout  chief.. sat  swagging  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the 
carriage. 

b.  of  a  structure  or  something  erected  or  set  in 
position,  a  boat,  or  the  like.     (Also  occas.  of  a  rigid 
body,  to  get  out  of  line.) 

1611  COTGR.,  Baccoler,.  .to  tottar,swag,swing,  lift,  or heaue 
often  vpanddowne.  1633  T.  JAMES  Vo'y.  70  Which  made  her 
[sc.  a  shipj  swag  and  wallow  in  her  LJocke.  1641  BROME 
Joviall  Crew  n.  Wks.  1873  III.  393  These  pounds  are  (as  I 
feel  them  swag)  Light  at  my  heart,  tho'  heavy  in  the  bag. 
1664  EVELYN  Sylva  51  Establish  their  weak  stalks,  by  sie  fl 
ing  some  more  earth  about  them;  especially  the  Pine-;, which 
being  more  top-heavy  are  more  apt  to  swag,  a  1722  LISLK 
Husb.  (1757)  193  Hay  will  often  swag  and  pitch  in  the  rtek 
after  making.  1784  tr.  Beckfords  I'athek  77  These  vigilant 
guards,  having  remarked  certain  cages  of  the  ladies  swagcing 
somewhat  awry.  1793  WASHINGTON  Let.  Writ.  1891  XII. 
379  The  advantage  of  this  latch  is,  that  let  the  gate  swag  as 
it  may,  it  always  catches.  1801  Encycl.  Brit.  Suppl.  II. 
519/2  The  thread,  being. .unable  to  bear  close  packing  on 
the  bobin,  would  swag  out  by  the  whirling  of  the  fly.  1812 
J.  J.  HF.NRY  Camp.  agst.  Quebec  58  Though  we  attempted  to 
steady  it,  the  boat  swagged.  1833  LOUUON  Encycl.  Arc/lit. 
§  839  If  hurried,  the  walls  will  surely  be  crippled  ;  that  is, 
they  will  swag,  or  swerve  from  the  perpendicular.  1867 
D.  G.  MITCHELL  Rural  Stud.  85  The  posts  are  firm  and 
cannot  swag. 

C.   transf.  and  fig.  To  sway  ;  f  to  vacillate. 

1608  MIDDLETOS  Mad  World  \\\.  i,  I'll  poise  her  words  i' 
th'  balance  of  suspect :  If  she  but  swag,  she's  gone.  1649 
OWEN  Sttdfatingst  of  Promises  (1650)  14  The  Promise, 
that  draws  the  Soul  upward,  and  the  weight  of  its  unbelief, 
that  sinks  it  down  ward :.  .the  poor  Creatures  swaggs  between 
both.  1705  J.  DUNTON  Life  <V  Errors  430  If  Prerogative 
swages  too  far  on  the  one  side,  to  step  over  to  Property. 
i86a  CARI.YLE  Frfdk.  Gt.  xm.  xiii.  (1872)  V.  130  The  Austrian 
left  wing,  stormed-in  upon  in  this  manner,  swags  and  sways. 
18870.  HOOPER  Camp.  Sedan  128  The  frontof  battle  swagged 
to  and  fro. 

2.  To  sink  down  ;  to  hang  loosely  or  heavily  ; 
to  sag.     Also  with  down, 

1621  tr.  Drexelius1  Angel-Guardian's  Clock  270  His  iawes 
begantodrie,..hisarmestoswagg.  ai66i  FULLER  Worthies, 
London  (1662)  it.  109  A  Swaggerer,  so  called,  because  en- 
devouring  to  make  that  Side  to  swag  or  weigh  down,  whereon 
heingageth.  1713  WARDER  True  Amazons  in  Or  else  such 
a  Weight  will  make  it  swag.  1731  Phil.  'I rans.  XXXVII. 
31  As  the  Line  swagged  down  much  below  the  Silk  Lines 
that  supported  It.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Stvagg, 
to  sink  down  by  its  own  weight ;  to  move  heavily  or  bend. 
1876  BLACKMORF.  Cripps  xxvi,  A  timber-dray ..  with  a  great 
trunk  swinging  and  swagging  on  the  road.  1876  Whitby 
Gloss,  s.v.,  '  It  swagg'd  wi'  wet ',  was  depressed  with  mois 
ture  ;  said  of  a  plant.  1883  M.  P.  BALE  Saw-Mills  337  Swag, 
a  term  applied  to  driving  belts  when  they  are  too  long  or 
run  too  loosely. 

transf.  1769  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  154,'!  Many  dreadful 
clouds. .had  been  swagging  about.  1790  BLAKE  Marr. 
Heaven  $  Hell  Argt.,  Hungry  clouds  swag  on  the  deep. 

3.  trans.  To  cause  to  sway  uncertainly  ;   to  rock 
about ;  also,  to  cause  to  sink  or  sag. 

**S3°  y>'dic.  Urines  i.  iii.  5  b,  Mother  that  it  be  not 
swagged  nor  borne  fro  place  to  place.  For  shakyng  and 
boystyous  ordryng  may  cause  vryne  to  be  trubbled.  1693 
EVELYN  De  la  Quint.  Compl.  Card.  Diet.  s.v.  Truss,  To 
Truss  up.,  a  Branch  of  a  Wall-Tree,  .that  the  Fruit  may  not 
..disfigure  the  Tree  by  Swagging  it  down  with  its  weight. 
1708  Sewn  Eng..Du,  Diet.  s.v.,  This  weight  will  swag  it 
down.  1777  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  215/2  He  s  wagged  the 
boat,  and  in  a  few  minutes  filled  it  and  sunk  it.  i8o>  MARIA 
EDGEWORTH  Rosanna  i,  The  couplings  and  purlins  of  the 
roof,  .swagged  down  by  the  weight  of  the  thatch. 

4.  [f.  SWAG  sb.  10.]  a.  intr.  To  swag  it:  to  carry 
one's  '  swag'  or  bundle  of  effects,     b.  trans.  To 
pack  up  (one's  effects)  in  a  '  swag*. 

1861  T.  WCoMtiiE  Australian  St.  5  The  solitary  pedestrian, 
with  the  whole  of  his  supplies,  consisting  of  a  blanket  and 
other  necessary  articles,  strapped  across  his  shoulders— this 
load  is  called  the  'swag',  and  the  mode  of  travelling, 
'swagging  it*.  1887  W.  W.  GRAHAM  Climbing  the  Hima 
layas  iii.  in  From  Equator  to  Pole  101  We  accordingly 
swagged  up  our  things. 

Swagait,  -gat^is,  Sc.  var.  SOGATE,  -GATES. 

Swag  belly,  swag-belly,  [f.  SWAG  z>.+ 
BELLY  s6.] 

1.  (as  two  words)  A  pendulous  abdomen. 

[1604:  implied  in  SWAG-BELLIED.]  1631  SHESWOOD.  A 
swag  bellie,  ventrea  poulaine.  a  1656  USSHER  Ann.  vi.  (1658) 
485  He  was  of  an  horrid  look,  short  stature,  swag  belly. 
1771  SMOLLETT  Humphry  Cl.  17  May,  Great  overgrown  dig 


nitaries,  .dragging  along  great  swag  bellies.  1820  W.  TOOKE 
tr.  Lucian  I.  469  A  multitude  of  wealthy  usuiers,  all  pale 
with  swag-bellies.  i^ogC7tat/ti>ers's  JrnL  Aug.  541/2  He  is 
rather  a  decent  Christian,  with  a  swag  belly  and  a  jolly  face. 

b.  Path.   =  PHYSCONY. 

1857  DUNGLISON  Medt  Lex. 

2.  (with  hyphen  or  as  one  word)  A  person 
having  a  pendulous  abdomen. 

1611  COTGR  t  L'fre fafre,  a  huffesnuffe,  swag-bellte,  pufife- 
bag.  1694  MOT  TF.UX  R.ahtlais  v.  i'aniagr.  t'rogn.  v.  239  So 
many  Swag-bellies  and  Puff-bags.  1712  —  2ndPt.Quix. 
xliii.  (1749)  IV.  64  Confound  tliee..for  an  eternal  pruverb- 
voiding  swag-belly.  1881  Leic.  Gloss.,  Swag-bell}',  i.q. 
Sludgt-siits. 

Hence  Swag'-bellied  a.,  having  a  'swag  belly  ' 
or  pendulous  paunch. 

1604  SHAKS.  OtJt.  11.  iii.  80  Your  Dane,  your  Germaine,  and 
your  swag-bellyVl  Hollander.  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand. 
ix.  (1804)  46  This  suag- bellied  doctor.  1858  CARI.YI.K  i-tcdk, 
Gt.  x.  i.  (1872)  III.  108  Swag-bellied,  shurt  of  wind.  1899 
F.  T.  BULLEN  Way  Nary  49  A  grimy,  swa.Lj-bclHed  drucge 
of  a  steam  collier. 

transf.  1822  W.  IRVING  Braceb.  Hall  (1845)  334  He  saw 
a  swag-bellied  cloud  rolling  over  the  mountains. 

So  t  Swag-buttocked  <?.,  having  large  swaying 
buttocks ;  f  Swag-paunch  =  SWAG  HELLY. 

a  165*  HKOME  Damoiselle  v.  i,  Dat  is  de  gross  English 
douck,  fer  de  *swag-buttotjlc'd  wife  of  de  Pesant.  i6ir 
COTGH.,  Ventre  a  la  foulainc^  a  gulch,  big-beliie,  gorbelhe, 
*swag-paunch,  bundle  of  gut^. 

t  Swage,  J^.1  [f.  SWAGE  z/.i   Cf.  ASSUAGE  sb.] 

1.  Alleviation,  relief. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  24350  (Kdin.)  pat  suim  was  of  mi  soruing 
swage  \Cott.  *uage]. 

2.  concr.   The  excrement  of  the  otter,   local.    (Cf. 
SWAGING  vbt.  shl  3.) 

1834  MED\viN/3w£&r/«  Wales  II.  217  Curiosity  led  me  to 
look  ifany  fresh  swagfsof  thedourghie  [Welsh  divrfgi otter] 
were  visible.  1893-4  Nji'thmnbld.  d/ass.,  S't'age,  Sf  taints, 
excrement  of  the  otter. 

Swage  (sw*~ki3\  st>.2  [a.  OF.  souage^  -aigc, 
later  and  mod.F.  sitagc.  See  also  SWEDGE.] 

1.  An   ornamental  grooving,    moulding,   border, 
or  mount  on  a  candlestick,  basin,  or  other  vessel. 

1374  Ace.  Joint  de  Slfford  (Ace.  Exch.  K.  R.  397/10)  m.  2 
(Publ,  Rec.  Off.)  I'ro  duobus  panbus  legherncys  plauntez 
cum  swages  de  latcn*  ceauratis.  1309  iMay  29)  Chancery 
Warrants  Ser.  i.  File  601.  No.  1891,  [Six  white  MUer  salt 
cellars,  gilt  on  the]  swages.  1513  in  Archaeologia  LVI.  333 
A  bason  of  syluer  all  playn  the  swages  gilt.  Ibid,  ^35  A 
litle  candelhticke  of  siluer,  swages  gilt  wl  a  no;-e.  1517  Ibid. 
LXI.  86,  ij  newe  chalices  with  vernacles  in  the  ^atene  the 
swages  of  the  patens  overgilt.  1539111  W.  Herbeit  Hist.  12 
Cf.  Livery  Comp.  Lend.  11836}  II.  iy6  The  said  Rob't  dis- 
ceytfully  dyd  sette  s«ags  for  feyt  to  the  same  pecys  [of 
silver].  1688  R.  HOLMIC  Armoury  in.  xiv.  (Roxb.i  4/1  The 
fillet  or  swage,  is  that  ring  or  edge  which  is  on  the  outside 
ye  brime  [of  a  dish].  1739  Act  12  Geo.  II  c.  26  §  6  Any  Sorts 
of  Tippings  or  Swages  on  Stone  or  Ivory  Cases. 

b.  A  circular  or  semicircular  depression  or 
groove,  as  on  an  anvil  (cf.  swage-anvil  in  2  b  attrib.'] 

1680  MOXON  Jlfec/t.  Exerc.  xi.  196  Tfie  Point  cuts  a  fine 
Hollow  Circle  or  Swage  in  the  Flat  of  the  Board.  1688  K. 
HOLME  Armoury  in.  308/2  In  the  face  of  thiskinde  of  Anvil 
are  smal  halfe  round  nick-;,  which  are  termed  Swages. 

2.  fa.   =  GAUGE  sb.  n.  Obs. 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  111.366/2  A.  .Joyners  Gage  (of  some 
termed  a  Swage). 

b.  A  tool  for  bending  cold  metal  (or  moulding 
potter's  clay)  to  the  required  shape;  also,  a  die  or 
stamp  for  shaping  metal  on  nn  anvil,  in  a  press,  etc. 

iSia  P.  NICHOLSON  Mech.  Exerc.,  Smithing  353  Swages, 
all  instruments  used  to  give  the  form  or  contour  of  any 
moulding,  &c.  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rounding  tool. 
1831  J.  HOLLAND  Mann/.  Metal  I.  ix.  147  The  sides  of  the 
metal  are  then  bent  up  with  swages  in  the  usual  way,  so  as 
to  bring  the  two  edges  as  close  together  as  possible,  1831 
BABBAGE  Econ.  Afartu/.  xi.  69  The  Miiith.  .has  small  blucks 
of  steel  into  which  are  sunk  cavities  of  various  shapes ;  these 
are  called  swages,  and  aie  gcnetally  in  pairs.  Thus  if  he 
wants  a  round  bolt,  terminating  in  a  cylindrical  i^ead  of  larger 
diameter, .  .he  uses  a  corresponding  swmelog-tooli  1834-6 
Encycl.  Metrofr.  VIII.  454-1  (Pottf*?)  With.  linger  and 
thumb,,  .or  with  his  fingers  only,  be  gives  :he  first  rude  form 
to  the  vessel,  and  by  a  swage,  rib,  or  other  utensil,.,  smooths 
the  inside.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  379  In  order  to  make  the 
bolster  of  a  given  size,.. it  is  introduced  into  u  die,  and  a 
swage  placed  upon  it.  1883  CRANK  Smithy  $  J-orgt  30 
Swages,  .consist  of  tools  having  certain  definite  shapes,  so 
that  the  hot  iron,  being  placed  in  or  below  them,  takes  their 
shape  when  struck. 

attrib.  1843  HOI.TZAPFFEL  Turning  I.  225  A  swage-tool  five 
feet  long  worked  by  machinery.  Ibid.  231  The  holes  in  the 
swage  block.. are  used  after  the  manner  of  heading  tools  for 
large  objects.  Ibid.  427  The  metal  may  be  gradually  reduced 
by  one  pair  of  swai;e-bits.  1854  Miss  HAKCR  Northamft. 
Gloss.,  Swage,  to  work  iron  in  a  groove,  or  into  any  particu 
lar  form.  The  anvil  employed  fur  this  pui  pose  is  called  a 
swage-anvil.  1869  KANKINE  Machine  4-  Hand-tools  PI.  Pg, 
The  swage-hammer. 

Swage  (sw/id.5),  v.1  Obs.  exc.  arch,  or  dial. 
A Uo  3-6  suage ,  (4  squage,  6  s wadge ,  Sc. 
suaige).  [a.  AF.  wag^cr,  swa^tyr,  OF.  *soua- 
gier,  =  Pr.  suau/ar,  suauzar :— pop.L.  *sudviare, 
parallel  form  to  *assudvidret  whence  OF.  asouagitr 
to  ASSUAGE,  of  which  swage  is  partly  an  aphetic 
derivative.]  =  ASSUAGE,  a.  trans.  To  appease, 
mitigate,  pacify,  relieve,  reduce,  abate. 

(a)  emotion,  violent  action,  troubled  thoughts, 
cares,  etc. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13868  He  suaged  him  wit  wordes  heind. 
ci33o  H.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wacc  (Rolls)  4570  Whan  sire 
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Cesar . .  Had  pesed  &  swaged  al  ber  ire.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la 
Tour  ix,  Fastinge  is  an  abstinence  of  vertu,  right  couenable 
to  swage  the  yre  of  God.  c  1450  Gny  Wanu.  (Cambr.  MS.) 
5266  Tyll  bey  be  swaged. .And  chastysed  thorow  ber  owt- 
rage.  1508  FISHER  7  Penit.  Ps.  vi.  Wks.  (1876)  4  The  wood- 
nesse  of  the  foresayd  wycked  spyryte  sholde  be  mytygate 
and  swaged.  156*  PILKINGTON  Expos.  Abdyas  Pref.  13  To 
abate  their  pride,  &  swage  their  malice.  1638-56  COWLEY 
Davideis  in.  353  Thus  chear'd  he  Saul,  thus  did  hts  fury 
swage.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  \.  556  Nor  wanting  power  to 
mitigate  and  swage  With  solemn  touches,  troubl'd  thoughts. 
1671  —  Samson  184  Apt  words  have  power  to  swage  The 
tumors  of  a  troubl'd  mind. 

(£)  bodily  injury  or  pain,  swelling,  etc. 

£1305  Pilate  175  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  116  His  hurte  was  al 
swaged.  1398  TKEVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xxxiii.  (Bodl. 
MS,))  A  marie  of  fatnes . .  to  swage  be  coldnes  of  bones  of  be 
breeste  plaate.  r  1400  Lanfran^s  Ctrurg",  165  5eue  him 
metis  &  drynkis  [>at  mowe  swage  be  cow^e.  t  1480  HENRY- 
SON  Sum  Practysis  of  Medecyne  33  With  be  snowt  of  ane 
selch,  ane  swelling  to  swage.  1547-^4  BAULDWIN  Mor, 
Philos.  (Palfr.)  163  All  doubtfull  diseases  to  swage  and  to 
cure.  1582  STANYHURST  sEneis  lit.  (Arb.)  91  With  roots  of 
eeche  herb  I  swadgde  my  great  hunger.  1612  WOODALL 
Surg:  Mtite  Wks.  (1653)  32  It  swagetb  the  pains  and  stitches 
of  the  breast.  1882  Lanes.  Gloss.)  Sttagf,  swage . .  to  remove 
a  swelling  by  fomentation. 

(c)  storm,  wind,  heat,  or  other  physical  force. 
Also  in  fig.  context  (cf.  a). 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Ixxxvui.  10  [Ixxxix.  9]  pou  ert 
lord  til  J>e  myght  of  be  see  :  |»e  stirynge . .  of  be  stremys  of  it 
bou  swagis.  1408  tr.  Vegttius*  De  Re  Milit,  (MS.  Digby 
233  If.  225/1)  pe  hete  of  be  sonne  smotheth  and  swageth  J;e 
scharpe  blast es  of  be  wyndes,  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  in. 
xxxix.  no  pou..swagist  be  mevinges  of  his  flodes.  1513 
DOUGLAS  JEneis  \.  iii.  84  Thus  said  he,  and  with  that  word 
hastely  The  swelland  seis  hes  swagit.  1549-62  STKBNHOLD 
&  H.  Ps.  Ii.  8  And  that  my  strength i  may  now  amend,  which 
thou  hast  swagde  for  my  trespace.  1581  STANVHUHST  jEneis 
u.  (Arb.)  47  Thee  wynds  with  bloodshed  were  swagd.  a  1600 
MONTGOMERY  Misc.  P.  xxxi.  43  (Laing  MS.)  Thy  angelt 
withe  bame  abod  be  fyre  to  suaige.  1633  QUARLES  Embl. 
MI.  iii.  18  Quench,  quench  my  flames,  and  swage  these 
scorching  fires.  1849  FABER//J'«//X  l Sweetness  in  Prayer* 
i,  What  shall  I  do  for  thee,  poor  heart  1  Thy  throbbing  heat 
to  swage? 

f(rf)   To  digest.  Obs. 

1768  Ross  Helenore  1. 52  Her  stammack  had  nae  maughts 
sick  meat  to  swage. 

b.  intr.  To  be  appeased,  relieved,  or  reduced  ; 
to  decrease,  abate. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  IV ace  (Rolls)  9676  Til  he  were 
warysched  of  his  syknesse,  Or  his  penaunce  y-swaged  lesse. 
ci375  Cursor  Af.  24350  (Kairf.t  Quen  bat  squyme  be-gan 
to  squage.  tr  1412  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  4203  (Roxb.) 
151  They  felt  his  expenses  swage,  And  were  to  hym  vnkynde. 
a  1425  tr.  Arderne's  Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  100  pe  pacient  was 
delyuered  of  akyng  and  be  arme  biganne  for  to  swage.  1525 
LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  i.  3  Than  swaged  the  loue  bitwene 
him  and  Sir  Barnabo.  1545  RAYNALDE  Byrtk  Mankynde  n. 
vii.  (1634)  137  If  one  of  the  brests  swage  which  before  was  in 
good  liking,  the  other  remaining  sound  and  safe,  a  1548 
HALL  Chro>i.t  Rich,  ///,  36  Lest  the  dukes  courage  should 
swage,  or  hys  mynd  should  agayne  alter.  1602  R.  CAREW 
Cornwall  106  b,  Where  salt  and  fresh  the  poole  renues  As 
Spring  and  drowth  encrease  or  swage.  1609  Ev.  Woman  in 
Hum.  i.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  IV,  That  mooving  marish  element 
that  swels  and  swages  as  it  please  the  Moone.  1702  C. 
MATHER  Magn.  Chr.  vi.  ii.  (1852)  356  The  brains  left  in  the 
child's  head  would  swell  and  swage,  according  to  the  tides. 
•{•  (£)  To  swage,  of:  to  mitigate,  abate.  Obs. 

c  1440  York  Myst.  x\\.  371  Bidde  them  swage  of  ber 
sweying. 

t  Swage,  ^.2  Obs.  '  [Of  obscure  origin  ;  if  the 
root-meaning  is  *  swing ',  it  is  perh.  an  early  form 
of  SWAG  v.~\ 

1.  intr.  To  direct  a  blow,  swing. 

c  1400  Destr.  Trey  7430  pe  sun  of  Theseus,  .choppit  to 
Ector  :  With  a  swyng  of  his  sword  swagit  on  be  prinse. 

2.  trans.  To  discharge  (a  gun  or  ballista). 

c  1420?  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  1038  He  gan  swage  gonnes 
as  he  had  be  woode.  c  1440  Promp.  Para.  219  Gunnare,  or 
he  bat  swagythe  a  gunne,  petrarius*  inangonalius. 

Swage  (sw/idg),^.^  [f.  SWAGED.-  Cf.  SWEDGE 
z>.]  trans.  To  shape  or  bend  by  means  of  a  swage. 

1831  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Met  all,  ix.  141  The  article  being 
thus  hammered,  is  next  pared  with  shears  to  the  shape  re 
quired,  after  which  it  is  swaged  or  turned  up  at  the  edges. 
1832,  1854  [see  SWAGE  sb?  2  b].  1838  F.  W.  SIMMS  Pub. 
Wks.  Gt.  Brit.  48  The  bolt  to  be  swaged  and  made  truly 
cylindrical.  1877  W.  JONES  fringer.ring  266  A  ring . .  found 
at  Fransham,  has  the  hoop  swaged  or  twisted.  1904  Times 
20  Aug.  7/6  The  sectional  poles  shall  be.. swaged  together 
when  hot  so  as  to  make  a  perfect  joint. 

t  Swaged,  /»/>/.  «.1  Obs.  [f.  SWAGE  z;.i  +  -ED  1.] 
Reduced,  restrained. 

a  1603  T.  CAKTWHIGHT  Confut.  Rhem.  N.  T.  Pref.  (1618) 
13  They  can  put  no  difference  betweene  a  swelling  and 
swaged  speech,  betweene  an  honest  homely  stile,  and  that 
which  is  pricked  and  pranked  vp. 

Swaged  (sw^d^d),  ///.  «.2    [f. SWAGE  sb.*  and 

f  1.  Having  a  swage  or  ornamental  groove, 
moulding,  etc.  Obs. 

1487  in  Surrey  Archxol.  Coll.  III.  164, 1  bequeathe  to  said 
Elizabeth  my  daughter,  .ii  gobletts  of  silver  swaged.  1490 
in  Somerset  Med.  Wills  (1901)  292,  3  bollyd  peces  swagid. 
'535  in  Strype  Mem.  Cranmer  (1694)  App.  xvi.  27  Three 
standing  Cups;  one  plain,  and  other  two  swaged  with  their 
Covers  of  silver  and  gilt,  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VIM, 
157  At  the  nether  ende  were  two  broade  arches  vpon  thre 
antike  pillers  all  of  gold,  burnished  swaged  and  grauen  full 
of  Gargills  and  Serpentes. 

2.  Shaped  with  a  swage. 

1842  Civil  Eng.  ff  Arch.  Jrnl.  V.  286/2  If  we  only  take 
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the  trouble  to  anneal  such  a  swaged  axle  after  it  has  re 
ceived  the  most  severe  compression.  1859  F.  S.  COOPER  Iron 
mongers*  Catal.  169  Candlesticks,  Plain  Round.  .Swaged. . 
Plain  Oblong.  1894  Times  16  Aug.  6/3  Hammered  moulds 
or  swaged  steel. 

tSwagement.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  SWAGE  so.2  + 
-MK»T.]  The  Muting  of  a  column. 

1519  HORMAN  Vulg.  241  A  playted  pyller  gathereth  dust  in 
the  swagementis  (in  strigilis). 

t  Swa'ger.    Obs.  rare.     [f.  SWAGE  v.1  +  -EB  *.] 

=  ASSUAGEB. 

1612  WOODALL  Sitrg.  Mate  Wks. (1653)  29  This,  .plaster  is 
a.  .good  swager  of  pains. 

Swagged  (swsegd\  ppl.  a.  [f.  SWAG  v.  + 
-ED  !.]  Sagged,  sunken. 

1825  C.  M.  WKSTMACOTT  Eng.  Sj>y  II.  83  Cracked  walls, 
swagged  floors,  bulged  fronts,  sinking  roofs,  leaking  gutters. 
1878  Cttmbld.  Gloss.,  Swag*  tt  bent  downwards  in  the  centre. 

Swagger  (swse-gai),  sb.l     [f.  SWAGGER  v.] 

1.  The  action  of  swaggering  ;  external  conduct  or 
personal  behaviour  marked  by  an  air  of  superiority 
or  defiant  or  insolent  disregard  of  others. 

1725  SWIFT  New  Song  on  Wood's  Halfpence  viii,  The 
butcher  is  stout,  and  he  values  no  swagger.  1809  MALKIN 
Gil  Bias  iv.  v.  F  3  She  could  put  on  as  brazen-faced  a 
swagger  as  the  most  impudent  dog  in  town.  1811  Sporting 
Mag.  XXXVII.  86  After  much  swagger,  he  asked  the  con 
stable  if  he  knew  who  he  was?  1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr. 
Enr.  (1894)  v.  117  Tall,  spare,.. with  a  jovial  laugh  and  a 
not  ungraceful  swagger.  1877  MRS.  FORRESTER  Mignon  I. 
21  A  man  who  has  outgrown  the  swagger  and  affectations 
ofboyhood,  and  settled  down  into  a.,  respectable  member  of 
society.  1885  RIDER  HAGGARD  K.  Solomon's  Mines  v,  He 
was  an  impudent  fellow,  and.. his  swagger  was  outrageous. 
b.  transf.  Applied  to  a  mental  or  intellectual 
attitude  marked  by  the  same  characteristics. 

1819  KEATS  Otho  i.  i,  No  military  swagger  of  my  mind, 
Can  smother  from  myself  the  wrong  I've  done  him.  1840 
DE  QUINCEV  Rhet.  Wks.  1859  XI.  33  As  to  Chrysostom  and 
Basil,  with  less  of  pomp  and  swagger  than  Gregory,  they 
have  not  at  all  more  of  rhetorical  burnish  and  compression. 
1869  LD.  COLERIDGE  in  E.  H.  Coleridge  Life  fy  Corr.  (1904) 
1 1.  vi.  165  The  mingled  swagger  and  cowardice  of  the  whole 
transaction.  1908  Athenaeum  5  Dec.  727/1  He  respects  the 
public,  contempt  for  whom  is  at  the  root  of  most  artistic  dis 
play  and  swagger. 

2.  Short  for  swagger-cane  :  see  SWAGGER-,  mod. 
colloq. 

Swagger  (swse'goj),  sb2  [f.  SWAG  v.  or  sb.  + 
-KB  M 

I.  1.   One  who  causes  a  thing  to 'swag 'or  sway. 
1653  URQUHART  tr.  Rabelais  i.  ii.  17  The  swagger  who  th' 

alarum  bell  holds  out  [orig.  Lt  brimbaleur  qui  tient  le 
cocquemart\. 

II.  2.  Austral.  One  who  carries  a  swag ;    a 
swagman. 

1855  Melbourne  Argus  19  Jan.  6/1  We  have  observed  a 
great  influx  of  swaggers  lately — all  seemingly  bound  for 
Smith's  Creek.  1904  LADY  BROOME  Colonial  Mem.  33,  I 
wonder  if  '  swaggers '  have  been  improved  off  the  face  of 
the  country  districts  of  New  Zealand  ?  Tramps  one  would 
perhaps  have  called  them  in  England,  and  yet  they  were 
hardly  tramps  so  much  as  men  of  a  roving  disposition,  who 
wandered  about  asking  for  work,  and  they  really  could  and 
did  work  if  wanted. 

Swagger  (swae'gai),  a.  folloq.  or  slang,  [f. 
next.]  Showily  or  ostentatiously  equipped,  etc.  ; 
smart  or  fashionable  in  style,  manner,  appearance, 
or  behaviour ;  *  swell '. 

1879  Cambridge  Rev.  26  Nov.  103/2  Is  it  because  the 
college  can't  afford  to  have  them  [sc.  railingsj  painted?  Or 
are  they  having  some  swagger  new  ones  made?  1884  All 
Yr.  Round  18  Oct.  34/2  She  becomes,  according  to  the  ideas 
of  her  class,  quite  a  '  swagger '  personage.  1888  Echoes  fr. 
Oxford  Mag.  (1800)  in  Though  Bishops  and  Dons  boss  the 
show,  And  you  think  that  it's  awfully  swagger.  1890  F.  W. 
ROBINSON  Very  Strange  Family  172  Keeping  you  company 
in  your  swagger  chambers.  1896  MARIE  CORELLI  Mighty 
Atom  ii,  Sir  Charles  was  a  notable  figure  in  'swagger' 
society. 

Swagger  (pwgai),  v.  [ftpp.  f.  SWAG  v.  + 
-ER  5.  Cf.  the  following  : — 

1598  CHAPMAN  Achilles  Shield  To  the  Vnderstander  82, 
Swaggering  is  a  new  worde  amongst  them,  and  rounde 
headed  custome  giues  it  priuiledge  with  much  imitation, 
being  created  as  it  were  by  a  naturall  Prosopopeia  without 
etimologie  or  deriuation.) 

1.  intr.  To  behave  with  an  air  of  superiority,  in 
a  blustering,  insolent,  or  defiant  manner  ;  now  esp. 
to  walk  or  carry  oneself  as  if  among  inferiors,  with 
an  obtrusively  superior  or  insolent  air. 

1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  in.  i.  79  What  hempen  home-spuns 
haue  we  swaggering  here,  So  neere  the  Cradle  of  the  Faierie 
Queene?  1612  T.  TAYLOR  Comm.  Titusl6  The  cause  that 
now  they  Swagger,  and  are  masterlesse  abroad,  is  because 
they  were  never  well  mastered  at  home,  a  1641  Bp.  MOUN- 
TAGU  Acts  $  Mon.  (1642)  323  Antonius.  -sent  away  P.  Yen- 
tidius  thither  to  command  in  chiefe,  whitest  himselfe  swag 
gered  and  revelled  (drunken  beast  as  hee  was)  at  Athens. 
1726  SWIFT  Gulliver  u.  iii,  [He]  became  so  insolent,  .that  he 
would  always  affect  to  swagger  and  look  big  as  he  passed 
by  me.  1765  GOLDSM.  Eys.  x,  The  bunters  who  swagger  in 
the  streets  of  London.  18*4  W.  IRVING  T.  Tray.  I.  66  He 
took  complete  possession  of  the  house,  swaggering  all  over 
it.  1853  R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  xxii.  113  [He] 
swaggered  about  like  an  aide-de-camp  at  a  review.  1891 
E.  GOSSE  Gossip  in  Library  xii.  150  We  may  think  of  him 
as  swaggering  in  scarlet  regimentals. 

With  it.  i6iz  ROWLANDS  Knave  of  Harts  (Hunter.  Cl.)  5 
To  take  a  purse,  or  make  a  Fray,  Tis  we  that  swagger  it 
away,  a  1656  CAPEL  Rem.  (1658)  To  Rdr.,  Alcibiades  could 
swagger  it  at  Athens,  a  1661  HOLYDAY  Juvenal  (1673)  281 
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They  should,  .swagger  it  out  bravely  in  their  trappings  and 
chains  of  gold. 

transf.  1613  JACKSON  Creed  \\.  xvi.  §  7  To  see  a  grande 
demure  Schoole  Diuine, . .  swaggering  it  in  the  metaphoricall 
cut.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  61  It  was  Atheism  openly 
Swaggering,  under  the  glorious  Appearance  of  Wisdom  and 
Philosophy.  1827  SCOTT  Chron.  Canongate  v,  A  sort  of 
pageant,  where  trite  and  obvious  maxims  are  made  to 
swagger  in  lofty  and  mystic  language. 

b.  spec.  To  talk  blusteringly ;  to  hector;  thence, 
to  quarrel  or  squabble  with  ;  also,  to  grumble. 
Now  only  (directly  transf.  from  prec.  sense]1,  to 
talk  boastfully  or  braggingly. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV^  n.  iv.  107  Hee  will  not  swagger 
with  a  Barbaric  Henne,  if  her  feathers  turne  backe  in  any 
shew  of  resistance.  1599  —  Hen.  Vt  iv.  vii.  131  A  Rascall 
that  swagger'd  with  me  last  night.  1599  NASHE  Lenten 
Stitffe  31  Wise  men  in  Greece  in  the  meane  while  twere 
tiivialj  to  swagger  so  aboute  a  whore  \sc.  Helen].  1601 
?  MARSTON  Pasquil  fy  Kath.  (1878)  in.  4  Hee  dings  the  pots 
about,  cracks  the  glasses,  swaggers  with  his  owne  shaddow. 
1611  COKYAT  Crudities  236  Some  of  them  beganne  very  inso 
lently  to  swagger  with  me,  because  I  durst  reprehend  their 
religion.  1644  TREVOR  in  T.  Carte  Ormond  (1735)  III.  267 
Sir  George  Radcliffe  and  Bathe  are  very  violent,  which 
makes  the  Irish  swagger  very  severely.  1650  H.  MOKE 
Observ.  in  Enthus.  Tri.,  etc.  (1656)  127  You  swagger  and 
take  on.. as  if.  .you  were  of  the  same  fraternity  with  the 
highest  Theomagicians  in  the  World.  1664  [J.  SCUDAMORE] 
Homer  a  la  Mode  i  One  Captaine  at  another  swaggers. 
1665  GLANVILL  Scepsis  Set.  Address  p.  iv,  The  disputes  of 
Men  that  love  to  swagger  for  Opinions.  16^0  G.  H.  Hist. 
Cardinals  in.  in.  313  The  Captains  swagger  d  [oiig.  bronto- 
lavano  —  grumbled],  that  they  were  not  obey'd  by  their 
Souldiers.  1736  SHERIDAN  Let.  to  Swift  31  July,  You  may 
think  I  swagger,  but  as  I  hope  to  be  saved  it  is  true.  1854 
J.  HANNAY  Sat.  fy  Satirists  i.  28  The  fellow  swaggers  and 
chuckles  over  every  item  of  Ins  own  feast  to  the  men  he  is 


ouny  v.    .  114       pays  him  to  have  pretty  gi 
house  and  to  swagger  about  his  goodness  to  them. 

c.  trans.  To  influence,  torce,  or  constrain  by 
blustering  or  hectoring  language  ;  to  bring  into  or 
out  fffs.  state  by  blustering  talk. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  iv.  vi.  240  And  'chud  ha'  bin  zwaggered 
out  of  my  life.  1606  —  Tr.  $  Cr.  v.  ii.  136  Will  he  swagger 
himselfe  out  on's  owne  eyes  ?  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage 
viii.  ix.  655  The  Indian  iagges  himselfe  out  of  humane 
lineaments"  the  other  swaggers  himselfe  further  out  of  all 
ciuill  and  Christian  ornaments.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb. 
v.  §  30  These  quick  Answers  from  the  King . .  made  it  evident 
to  them  that  he  would  be  no  more  Swaggered  into  conces 
sions.  1718  SWIFT  Ace.  Crt.  ff  Einp.  Japan  r  12  He  would 
wagger  the  boldest  men  into  a  dread  of  his  power. 

2.  intr.  To  sway,  lurch  ;  Sc.  to  stngger. 

1724  RAMSAY  Vision  xix,  Staggirrand,  and  swaggirrand, 
Theystoyterhametosleip.  1825-80  JAMIESON,  To  Swagger, 
to  stagger,  to  feel  as  if  intoxicated,  Moray.  1845  BAILEY 
Festus  (ed.  2)  239  The  large  o'erloaded  wealthy-looking 
wains  Quietly  swaggering  home  through  leafy  lanes. 
b.  causatively. 

1851  MAYHEW  Loud.  Labour  I.  60, 1  asked  a  girl,  .whether 
her  tray  was  heavy  to  carry.  '  After  eight  hours  at  it,'  she 
answered,  'it  swaggers  me,  like  drink.' 

Swagger-,  the  verb  SWAGGER  used  in  comb. ; 
swagger-cane,  -stick,  an  officer's  cane  or  stick  ; 
the  short  cane  or  stick  carried  by  soldiers  when 
walking  out ;  so  swagger-dress,  colloq. 

1887  Times  11  Apr.  11/5  Their  clothes  fit  them  well;  they 
generally  carry  themselves  well ;  many  have  swagger-sticks. 
1889  Junior  Army  iff  Navy  Stores  Price  List  669 H, 
Swagger  or  Parade  Canes.  1890  KIPLING  Soldiers  Three 
(1891)  24  An'  then  I  meks  him  [sc.  a  dog]  joomp  ovver  my 
swagger-cane.  1901  Westm.  Gaz.  4  Mar.  4/1  The '  swagger  , 
or  walking-out,  dress  of  the  soldier. 

Swaggerer  (swx'gsrsj).  [f.  SWAGGER  v.  + 
-EB1.]  One  who  swaggers;  fa  quarreller. 

1592  Nobody  %  Someb.  in  Simpson  Sch.  Shafts.  (1878)  I.  292 
Your  Cavaliers  and  swaggerers  bout  the  towne  That  dominere 
in  Taverns,  sweare  and  stare.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  iyt  u. 
iv.  81  Shut  the  doore,  there  comes  no  Swaggerers  heere. 
1649  MILTON  Eikon.  iii.  Wks.  1851  III.  355  All  the  passages 
..be  beselt  with  Swords  and  Pistols  cockt  and  menac  d  in 
the  hands  of  about  three  hundred  Swaggerers  and  Ruffians. 
1779  JOHNSON  L.  P..  Butler  Wks.  II.  186  Hudibras..the 
hero . .  compounded  of  swaggerer  and  pedant.  1841  DICKENS 
Barn.  Rudgc  x,  None  of  your  audacious  young  swaggerers, 
who  would  even  penetrate  into  the  bar.  1855  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  xvi.  III.  641  Some  swaggerers,  who  had.. run 
from  the  breastwork  at  Oldbridge  without  drawing  a  trigger, 
now  swore  that  they  would  lay  the  town  in  aslies. 

Swaggering  (swargarirj),  voL  sb.  [f.  SWAGGER 
v,  +  _JNG  l.]  The  action  of  the  verb  SWAGGER;  the 
behaviour  of  a  swaggerer  ;  t  quarrelling. 

a  1596  Sir  T.  More  (Malone  Soc.)  865  You  think. .with 
your  swaggering,  you  can  bear 't  away.  1611  MIDDLETON  & 
DEKKER  Roaring  Girle  D.'s  Wks.  1873  III.  170  They  keepe 
a  vilde  swaggering  in  coaches  now  a  daies.  1614  CAPT.  J. 
SMITH  Virginia  vi.  223  Much  swaggering  wee  had  with 
them.  1687  T.  BKOWN  Saints  in  Uproar  Wks.  1730  I.  72 
There  is . .  such  swaggering  and  bouncing . .  that . .  I  expected 
every  minute  it  would  come  to  downright  kick  and  cuff 
between  'em.  a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  in.  (1724)  1.^501 
(an.  1681)  In  their  cups  the  old  valour  and  the  swaggerings 
of  the  Cavaliers  seemed  to  be  revived.  1837  W.  IRVING 
Capt.  BanKevitte  II.  177  Such  is  the  kind  of  swaggering  and 
rodomontade  in  which  the  4  red  men  *  are  apt  to  indulge  in 
their  vainglorious  moments;. 

Swaggering,///,  a.  [f.  SWAGGEE^.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  swaggers. 

1.  Having  a  blustering  or  insolent  air  of  superior 
ity  ;  characteristic  of  a  swaggerer. 

1596  NASHE  Saffron.Wa.lden  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  145  They 
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were  two  well  bumbasted  swaggering  fat  bellies.  1597  SHAKS. 
2  Hen.  IV)  ii.  iv.  76  Hang  him,  swaggering  Rascal! ,  let  him 
not  come  hither.  1600  KRETON  PasquiCs  Fooles  Cap  Ixxxiv, 
Hee  that  puts  fifteene  elles  into  a  Ruffe  And  seauenteene 
yards  into  a  swagg'ring  slappe.  i6ia  BEAUM.&  FL.  Cufid's 
Revenge  n.  i,  He.. looks  the  swaggeringst,  and  has  such 
glorious  cloaths.  1670  EACHARD  Cent.  Clergy  38  The  high 
tossing  and  swaggering  preaching  ;  either  mountingly  elo 
quent  or  profoundly  learned.  17*7  SWIFT  To  Yng.  Lady 
Wks.  1841  II.  303/1  A  tribe  of  bold,  swaggering,  rattling 
ladies.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Key.  Wks.  V.  426  They  made  a 
sort  of  swaggering  declaration,  something,  I  rather  think, 
above  legislative  competence.  i8j6  COBBETT  Kur.  Rides 
(1835)  II.  105  Great  swaggering  inns.  i8a8  LYTTON  Pelham 
III.  xx,  Thornton  entered  with  his  usual  easy  and  swagger- 
jng  air  of  effrontery.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  xxxii,  The 
individual  whom  he  presumed  to  have  been  the  speaker  was 
coarse  and  swaggering.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  171 
Our  questioner  will  rejoin  with  a  laugh,  if  he  be  one  of  the 
swaggering  sort,  That  is  too  ridiculous  [etc.]. 

2.   Lurching,  swaying. 

i85g  A.  SMITH  Summer  in  Skye  I.  301  Through  a  yellow 
September  moonlight,  roll  the  swaggering  wanes. 

Hence  Swa  gg"eringly  tuiv.t  in  a  swaggering 
manner,  with  a  swagger. 

1611  COTGR.,  Gui'iguois,  tie  gninguots,  huffmsjly,  swagger- 
ingly,  aswash.  1685  BUNVAN  Pharisee  <V  Publican  in  The 
poor  Pharisee,  .when  so  swaggeringly  he,  with  his  Gc>d  I 
•thank  f/tfft  came  into  the  Temple  to  pray.  1855  Chantb. 
Jml.  III.  413  He  ..  swaggeringly  announced  that  one 
Gabriel  Derjarvin  was  below.  1886  Miss  BROUGHTON  Dr. 
Cupid  xl,  'I  do  not  care  what  she  says!'  replies  Lily 
swaggeringly. 

Swaggie  'swse'gi).  Also  -y.  Austral,  colloq. 
[f.  swagman  (see  SWAG  sb.  12)+ dim.  suffix  -IE, 
-v.]  A  swagman. 

1892  E.  W.  HORNL-NG  Under  Two  Skies  iog  Here's  a 
sw.i^gie  stopped  to  camp,  with  flour  for  a  damper.  1900  H. 
LAWSON  Over  Slifrails  88  Thefts  and  annoyances  of  the 
above  description  were  credited  to  the  '  swaggies '  who  in 
fested  the  roads. 

S wagging  (twwgirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SWAG  v,  + 
-xvoV] 

Sivaggyn?  in  the  following  quot.  may  attest  the  existence 
of  this  word  for  the  i5th  century,  but  the  true  reading  is  no 
doubt  swagynge  (i.  e.  SWAGING,  alleviation),  as  in  MS.  Raw!. 
Poet.  32  (cf.  v.  r.  sit'agenyng). 

la  141*  LVDG.  Fab.  Dnoritm  Merc.  (1897)  511  O  weepyng 
Mirre,  now  lat  thy  teerys  reyne  In  to  myn  ynke  so  clubbyd 
in  my  penne,  That  rowthe  in  swaggyng  abroode  make  it 
renne. 

1.  The  action  of  swaying  or  rocking  to  and  fro  ; 
motion  up  and  down  or  backwards  and  forVards  ; 
of  fas.  wagging  (of  the  head). 

1566  STUDLEY  tr.  Seneca's  Agatn.  in,  She  [sc.  a  ship]  with 
her  swaggyng  full  of  sea  to  bottom  lowe  doth  sinke,  1776  (1. 
SFMPLF.  Building  in  H'ater  128  To  prevent  their  wrecking, 
swagging  or  dislocating.  i8op  MAI.KIN  Gil  Bias  xi.  vii.  p  5 
A  wise  swag^ing  to  and  fro  of  my  head.  1833  Lou  DON  F.H- 
cycl.  Archil,  f  829  In  order  to  prevent  the  swaggingor  sink 
ing  of  the  head  or  falling  style.  1853  SIR  H.  EtoucLAs 
Milit.  Bridges  317  By  bracing  the  beams  together,  and  pre 
venting  the  bridge  from  s wagging. 

fig.  i86a  CARLVLR  Fredk^Ct.  xii.  xii.  (1872)  IV.  272  In 
this  manner,  Watpole..had  balanced  the  Parliamentary 
swaggings  and  clashing*. 

t  b.  fig*   Vacillation.    06s. 

1636  FKATLY  Claris  Afyst.  Ivii.  778  The  people,  .after  much 
swngging  on  both  sides,,  .came  to  fix  upon  this  middle  way. 

2.  Sagging  down. 

16*4  WOTTON  Arckit.  in  AW/-/.  (1651)  224  Because  so  laid, 
they  [sc.  br:ck  or  squared  stones]  are  more  apt  in  swagging 
down,  to  pierce  with  th-ir  points,  then  in  the  jacent  Posture. 
179*  BBfJOUf  Hist.  AV»'-//aw/../f.  HI.  75  It  is  usual  for 
the  surveyor  to  make  large  measure. .  .Some  allow  one  in 
thirty,  for  the  swagging  of  the  chain.  1800  Trans, Sac.  Arts 
XVIII.  273  A  hollow  cast-iron  roller,  .in  order  to  bear  up  the 
rope,  and  to  prevent  it  from  swagging. 

Swagging  (swcc'giq\  //>/.  a.  [t".  SWAO  v.  + 
-INC.  t.J 

1.  Swaying  heavily  to  and  fro ;  pendulous  with 
weight ;  hanging  loosely. 

'593  CHURCHYARD  Challenge  180  With  bellies  big,  and 
swagging  dugges.  1600  SURFI.KT  Ctmntrie  Farme  \\.  liv. 
369  The  brests  that  are  too  great  iS;  swagging.  a  1693 
Urtjuhart's  Rabefais  III.  xxviii.  230  Swagging  cod  [orig. 
coutllon  avallf\.  (11722  LISI.E  Httsb.  (1757)  310  His  (sc.  a 
ram's]  figure  should  be  stately  and  tall,  his  belly^big,  swag- 
ging,  and  woolly.  1727  GAY  Fiihlts  i.  xxxvii,  Beneath  her 
swagging  pannier's  load,  a,  1793  G.  WHITE  Stlbome  etc. 
(1853)  396  Vast  swagging  rock-like  clouds.  185*  D.  JUROLO 
li'Sts.  (1864)  II.  497  A  purple  bloated  face  and  swagging 
paunch. 

b.  Of  a  vehicle  :  Swaying,  lurching,  lumbering. 

17^4  H.  WAI.POLK  Let.  t>  j.Chnte  21  May,  You  u-ill  dine 
at  Farley  in  a  swagging  coach  with  fat  mares  of  your  own. 
1827  HON«  Everyday  Bk.  II.  1154  The  swagging  cart.. 
Keels  careless  on. 

t  2.  ?  Big,  *  whopping '.  Obs. 

1731  MEDLEY  K&lhn's  Caf>e  G<t.  Hope  I.  203  When  the 
Hottentots  louse  themselves  they  generally  pick  up  the 
l.ir^e  swagging  lice,,  .and  devour  them. 

Swaggy  (swrc-gO,  a.    rare—1,     [f.  SWAO  v.  + 

-Y.]    =  aWAOQINO///.  a.   I. 

1646  SIR  T  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef>.  in.  iv.  1 12  His  swaggy  and 
prominent  belly. 

t  Swa  ging,  vbl.  sb.\    Oh.    [f.  SWAGE  r.1  + 

-INO  V] 

1.  Assuagement,  alleviation,  relief. 

1340-70  Alex,  ft  Dimi.  921  Aflur  swaginge  of  swine  swij»« 
comejj  tote.  1381  WYCLIF  Eccl.  xxxvi.  25  If  ther  is  tunge  of 
curing,  ther  is  and  of  swaging,  and  of  mercy,  r  1425  WYV- 
TOUN  Crffit.  iv.  iit.  230  Qwhil  ^e  ost  J>e  huffynge  made,  And 
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swagyn  [v.  r.  swageing]  of  be  wattyr  bayde.  1483  Cath. 
Angl.  371/1  A  Swagyngc,  tmttgacio.  1531  TINDALE  Expos. 
i  John  ii.  (1537)  19  The  swagynge  of  woundes.  1543 
TRAHERON  Vigo's  Chirnrg.  v.  vi.  170  Yf  medicine  preuayle 
not  for  the  swagynge  of  the  toothe  ache. 

2  Subsidence  into  a  state  of  quiescence,  or  the 
like. 

c  1440  Protup.  Parv.  481/2  Swagynge  of  blood,  stagnacio. 
1530  PALSGR.  277/2  Swagyng,  refrigeration. 

'6.  concr.  An  otter's  excrement.  (Cf.SWAGEJtf.l  2.) 

1590  COCKAINE  Treat.  Hunting  D  ij,  Your  hunUmnn .. 
must  goe  to  the  water ;  and  seeke  for  the  new  swaging  of  an 
Otter. 

So  f  Swa'ging1  />/>/.  a.,  alleviating. 

1483  Cat h.  Angl,  372/2  Swagynge,  twtlcetts, 

Swaging  (sw^'d^irj),  vbl.  sb.^  [f.  SWAGED.-, 
f.3  -f  -ING  l.J  -f  a.  The  making  of  swages  or  mould 
ings,  b.  The  use  of  the  swage  in  shaping  metal. 
Also  at  t  rib. 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  259/2  Swaging,  is  to  put  edges 
or  Threads  to  the  skills  or  any  part  of  a  Plate.  1832  (sec 
SWAGE  si>.-  ab].  1842  Civil  Eng.  <y  Arch.  Jrnl.  V.  285/2 
This  very  cold  hammering  and  swaging,  as  it  is  termed. 
1880  R.  GRIMSHAW  (title)  'I  he  History,  .of  Saws  cf  all  kinds, 
with  appendices,  concerning.  .Setting,  Swaging,  Gumming, 
Filing,  etc.  1884  B'ham  Daily  Post  23  Feb.  2  4  Wirerig, 
Swaging  and  Wheeling  Machines. 

Sw ah.il i  (swahrli\  Also  Sowauli,  Suhaili, 
Suaheli,  -ele,  Swaheli.  [lit.  •=  pertaining  to  the 
coasts,  f.  Arab.  J*^-*  sawafyil,  pi.  of  Ja-^  sahil 
coast.  In  Fr.  souayeli.]  A  liantu  people  (or  one 
of  them)  inhabiting  Zanzibar  and  the  adjacent 
coast ;  also,  their  language,  Kiswahili.  b.  attrib. 
or  as  adj.  Hence  Swaliile'se  (Sowhylese), 
Swahi  Han  adjs.j  of  or  pertaining  to  (the)  Swa- 
hili;  S w ah ilized /•/>/.  a.,  assimilated  to  the  Swnhili. 

1814  H.  SALT  l-'oy.  Abyssinia  etc.  App.  i.  p.  in,  Some 
sailors  attached  to  an  Arab  boat,  who  called  themselves 
Sowauli.  Ibid.  p.  iv,  The  Sowauli  are  sometimes  called 
Sowaiel  by  their  northern  neighbours  the  Somauli.  1833 
\yt  F.  IV.  Owen's  Narr.  Voy.  Africa^  etc.  I.  xix.  358  The 
language  of  these  people  differs  from  th.it  of  the  Sowhylese. 
Ibid.,  Every  Arab  and  Sowhyly  carries  a  sword.  Hid.  360 
The  most  wealthy  of  these  Sowhyly  states  was  the  Sultany 
of  Patta.  1850  LATHAM  Nat.  Hist.  Man  490  The  tribes 
speaking  the  Suaheli  language.  1893  D.  J.  RANKIN  ,?«///- 
best  Btisin  xvi.  268  The  Swahili  and  Swahilised  natives. 
1907  J.  H.  PATTERSON  Jfan-Eaffrs  cf  Tsavo  xviii,  194, 
I  had  a  long  talk  with  him  in  broken  Swahili. 

Swaide,  Swaie  :  see  SWAY  v. 

Swaif,  obs.  So.  form  of  SUAVE. 

Swail,  var.  SWAIE;  obs.  f.  SWEAL. 

Swaimiah,  -ous,  dial.  (T.  SQUEAMISH,  -CDS. 

Swain  (sw^n),  sb.  Forms:  2-5  swein,  3-5 
sweyn,  4-5  swayn,  4-6  swayne,  squayne,  Sc. 
swane,  4-7  swaine,  (3  swcein,  suein,  4  sueyn, 
Auayn,  suain,  5  sweyne,  6  suane),  3,  7-  swain. 
[n.  ON.  sveinn  boy,  servant,  attendant,  =  OE. 
swttn  SWON.  Occursas  the  second  element  of  a  com 
pound  in  boatswain  (!ateO&&fof^m),{ft£rawff.] 

f  1.  A  young  man  attending  on  a  knight ;  hence, 
a  man  of  low  degree.  (Often  coupled  with 
knight.}  Obs. 

rtiijo  (>.  E.  Chron.  (Laud)  an.  1128  Se  eorl  wearS  £c- 
wunded  at  an  ^efiht  fram  anne  swein.  c  1205  LAV.  19156 
Nies  J>er  nan  swa  wracche  swein  pat  he  nes  a  wel  god  jiein, 
Ibiti.  28563  X\<L  sloh  adun  riht  Weore  he  swein  weore  he 
cniht.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6279  (Cott.)  King  ne  knight,  suier 
ne  suain  \G6it.  suayn,  fairf.  stjuayne,  Trin.  sweynj.  13. . 
Guy  tt'am>.  (A.)234  pal  sett  hem  to  mete  anon,  ErI,  baroun, 
sweyn,  &  grom.  1373  BARBOUR  Bruce  v.  235  Quhill  I  litT, 
and  may  haf  mycht  To  lede  a  ;heman  or  a  swane.  c  14x5 
WVNTOUN  Cron.  ix.  vii.  904  For  ellis  atsweil  may  be  slayne 
A  mychty  man,  as  may  a  swayne.  c  1430  Syr  Tryam.  546 
Knyghtys,  squyers,  and  swayne.  c  1572  GASCOIGNR  Posits, 
FruitfS  Warre  ex,  In  regiment  ..Where  officers.  .Shall  be 
abusde  by  euery  page  and  swayne. 

t  2.  A  male  servant,  serving- man  ;  an  attendant, 
follower.  Obs. 

ci*os  LAY.  3505  For5  wende  be  king  Leir,  Nauede  he  bute 
enne  swein.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Reeve's  T.  107  Hym  boes 
serue  hym  seine  that  has  na  swayn.  £1430  Hymns  I'irg. 
(1867)  44  Worschips  me  here,  &  bicome  my  swayn,  And  y 
schal  ^eue  ^>ee  al  this.  1568  Hist.  Jacob  ty.Esan  v.  ii.  F  iij, 
The  elder  must  nowe  serue  the  yonger  as  his  swayne. 
1570  LKVIKS  Manip.  300  A  squayne,  asseclti.  1579  SPKNSKK 
Shefh.  Cal.  Sept.  42  The  shepneards  swayne  you  cannot 
well  ken,  But  it  be  by  his  prytle,  from  other  men.  16*3 
COCKKRAM,  Swaine,  a  seruant. 

f3.  A  man  ;  a  youth  ;  a  boy.   Obs. 

a  1300  ("rtrttfr  J/.  18987  (Gfltt.^  Of  mi  gast  i  ial  a  streme  To 
suayn  [  Trin.  mon]  and  womman  giue  alsua.  (Cf.  yoel\\.  39.) 
13..  E.E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  isogSwyfte  swa>-nesful  swy^swepen 
J>ertylle.  ^1386  CHAUCRB  Sir  Thopas  13  Sire  Thopas  wax 
a  doghty  swayn.  £1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  15265  How  sche 
my g lit  ven?e  hir  on  that  swayn  That  hadde  hir  two  sones 
$  layn,  (1440  York  Afyst.  xvu.  207  Nowe  shall  ^ei..tell 
me  of  bat  litill  swayne  [sc.  the  child  Je«usJ.  a  1508  DUNBAR 
Tun  Mariit  Wemen  226  Thus  beswik  I  that  swane,  with 
mysieit  wordis.  1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  Mar.  79  With 
that  sprong  forth  a  naked  swayne  [if.  Cupid).  1633  P. 
FLKTCHRR  Purfi/e  Isl.  xii.  Ixv,  By  a  mighty  swain  he  \tc. 
the  Dragon]  soon  was  led  Unto  a  thousand  thousand  tor- 
luring^, 

4.  A  country  or  farm  labourer, /n-y.  a  shepherd  ; 
a  countryman,  rustic,  arch. 

1579  GOSSON  Aptl.  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  66  Giue  them 
whippes  in  their  handes,  and  sende  them  like  swaynes 
to  plough  and  carte.  1590  SPFNSFR  /'.  (>.  in.  vi.  15  The 
gentle  Shepheard  swayncs,  which  sat  Keeping  thetr 


SWALE. 

fleecie  flockes.  1594  K\  u  Cornelia  in.  ii.  39  I.yke 
morall  Esops  mysled  Country  swaine.  1611  SHAKS.  It'iitt. 
T,  iv.  iv.  9  Your  high  selfe..you  haue  obscur'd  With  a 
Swaines  wearing.  1663  UATRICK  Parab.  Pilg-r.  xxix.  (1687) 
341  Those  Swains  with  their  Sheephooks  in  their  hands. 
1746  SMOLLETT  Tears  Staff.  13  Thy  swain*  are  famish'd  on 
the  rocks,  Where  once  they  fed  their  wanton  flocks.  1770 
GOLDSM.  Des.  Vill.  2  Where  health  and  plenty  cheered  the 
labouring  swain.  1809  CAMPBELL  Gifrt.  Wyoni.  i.  ii,  The 
happy  Shepherd  Swains  had  nought  to  do  But  feed  their 
flocks.  1840  THACKKRAY  Paris  £#.-££.  (1872)  nr  The  rural 
swains.  189*  TENNYSON  in  Ld.  Tenny.son  Mem.  (1897)  II. 
xxii.  402,  I  asked  my  way. .of  a  Yorkshire  'swain'. 

5.  A  country  gallant  or  lover;  hence  gen.  a 
lover,  wooer,  sweetheart,  esp.  in  pastoral  poetry. 

f  *58s  f-'air  Em  n.  i.  78  In  deede  my  Mamiile  hath  some 
cau^e  to  doubt.  When  such  a  Swaine  is  riuall  in  his  loue  ! 
1591  SHAKS.  '1'ivoGtnit.  iv.  ii.  40  Who  is  Silnia?  what  is 
she?  That  all  our  Swaines  commend  her?  1662  PLAYFORD 
Skill  .I/us.  i.  (1674!  67  \Vi!l  Cloris  cast  her  Sun-bright  Eye 
Upon  so  mean  a  Swain  as  IV  1697  DRYHI-N  l'i»g.  Pasf. 
in.  104  To  the  dear  Mistress  of  my  Love-sick  Mind,  Her 
Swain  a  pretty  I're>ent  h.ii  design'd.  1706  ADDISON*  Rosa. 
tnonti  ii.  ii,  To  be  slain  By  a  barbarous  swain  That  laughs 
at  your  pain.  1775  SHEKIMAN  Duenna  \.  v,  So  !  my  swain, 
yonder,  has  done  admiring  himself.  1822  W.  IRVING  Bracel\ 
Hall  iv.  38  Should  any  faithlt^s  swain  persist  in  his  incon 
stancy.  1864  Y.  I.OCKKK  Housemaid  \iii,  If  her  Sunday- 
swain  is  one  Who's  fond  of  strolling  1881 '  RITA  '  My  Lmiy 
Coonette  iii,  She  gives  such  smiles,  and  looks,  and  attentions 
to  her  devoted  swains. 

Tl  6.  A  freeholder  within  the  forest.  (A  sense 
invented  by  Manuood  to  account  for  SWAMMOTE.) 

1615  MANWOOD  Laws  Forest  xxiii.  217  This  won!  Sivaine, 
in  the  Saxons  speech  is  a  Bookeland  man,  which  at  this  day- 
is  taken  for  a  Charterar  or  a  freeholder  :  and  so  the  Swnni- 
mote  is  in  English,  a  Court  within  the  Forest,  whereunto 
all  the  freeholders  doe  owe  suit  and  seruice.  1768  BLACK- 
STONK  Cointn.  in.  vi.  72  The  court  of  sweinmote  is  to  be 
holden  before  the  verderors,  as  judges,  ..the  sweins  or  free 
holders  within  the  forest  composing  the  jury.  1880  \Vmi- 
WORTH  in  Antiquary  Feb.  94/1  Swanirnote,  S  way  n  mote, 
Swynmote,  &.C.,  or  meeting  of  the  Forest  Swains. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (in  sense  4^  ;  f  s-wainloaf 
(see  2),  bread  to  be  eaten  by  servants,  as  opposed  to 
I'AIN-DEMAINE,  '  panis  dominions'  (lord's  f>read). 

1358  Catal.  Am:  Deeds  A.  9847  (1902)  IV.  469  [Black 
loaves  calledjswaynloves.  a  1652  BROME  Love  sick  Court  iv. 
ii,  The  chief  Swain  heads  of  The-'-aly.  1842  Dumfries 
Herald  Oct.,  More  swain-like  than  king-like. 

Hence  Swain  v.  intr.  (with  it),  to  play  the  lover 
or  wooer  ;  f  Swai  ness,  a  female  lover  ;  Swai  n- 
ing1,  love-making,  'spooning'. 

a  1652  UROMI:  I.o-'t1  sii'k  Court  v.  in,  That  5  wain -ess  was 
myself.  1840  LADY  C.  BL'RV  Hist,  of  Flirt  xi,  He  is  im 
patient  to  swain  it  with  some  new  face.  1840  MRS.  TKOL- 
i.oi-K  ^f.  Armstrong  i,  His  general  manner  to  ladies  had 
a  good  deal  of  what  in  female  slang  is  called  swaining. 

Swaing,  obs.  form  of  SWAYING. 

Swainish  (sw*VniJ),  a.  [f.  SWAIN  +  -ISH  l.] 
Resembling  or  characteristic  of  a  swain  or  rustic; 
rustic,  boorish.  Also,  of  the  nature  of  a  rustic 
lover  or  rustic  love-making.  Hence  Swai'nish- 
ness,  boorishness. 

1643  MILTON  /?/.'/.  Sweet.  Wks.  1851  III.  270  [It]  argues 
both  a  grosse  and  shallow  judgement,  and  uithall  an  un- 

fentle,  and  swainish  breast.  16^5  —  Co/as  t.  ibid.  IV.  362 
gnorant  and  swainish  mimics.  1819  T.  CAMPBELL  Spfc. 
Brit.  Poets  VI.  99  Some  part  of  the  love-story  of  Palemon 
is  rather  swainish.  1840  7 'ait's  Mag.  VII.  54  Edwin  is  a 
sentimental  and  swainish  chap.  1854  EutWOnSociaJAims 
Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  181  Swainish,  morose  people,  who  must  be 
kept  down  and  quieted  as  you  would  those  who  are  a  little 
tipsy  ;  others,  who  are  not  only  swainish,  but  are  prompt 
to  take  oath  lhat  swainishness  is  the  onlyculture. 

t  Swai'nling.  Ofa.  Also  -lin.  [f.  SWAIN  sb. 
+  -LINO.]  A  poor  or  young  swain  or  rustic.  Also, 
a  rustic  temale  sweetheatt. 

1615  HIIATHWAIT  .SVn)//<i</<?(i878)  135  Ladies  &  Ixirdings, 
Swainelings  with  their  swaines.  1611  —  4\at.  Ent^assie 
etc.  213  Honest  SwainlinF,  with  his  Sweeting.  1638  — 
Btirnaf-ecs  Jrnl.  Ee  iij,  Bonny  bliih  Swainiu  [I'ir  vcre 
laettts]  intend  thy  Lamkin.  1651  S.  SHEPPARH  Pastorals 
4^2  They  passe  us  Swainlings  all  as  farr,  As  dotii  the  Moon 
the  smallest  Star.  167*  S.  S.  Hist.  Dorastus  ff  Favunia 
18  The  swainlings  who  live  neer. 

Swainmote :  sec  SWAMMOTK. 

t  Swaip,  sb.  Obs.  Also  4  suaip,  5  sweype. 
[Corresp.  in  form  to  ON.  sveipn  (  ^  OE.  swdpan 
to  SWEEP,  q.v.)  and  rveipr,  but  in  sense  to  ON. 
wipa  to  whip,  svipa  whip.  Cf.  SWAPE,  SWEPE.] 
A  whip,  scourge  ;  also,  a  stroke,  blow. 

13 . .  Cursor  flf.  19355  ( Edin.)  f>an  wij>  suaipis  [Cott.  suep««, 
Trin.  swappes]  M  £aim  suang.  c  1440  Protnf.  Part'.  482/1 
Sweype,  or  twappe  (S.  or  strotc,  sttj>ra.  sw>-pe),  alaf-a. 
Ibid.*  Sweype,  for  a  top,  or  iCOOrg^jnvMm. 

So  t  Swalp  v.  trans  ,  to  scourge. 

«..  Cursor  bf.  2400?  (Edin.)  pair  swaipinc  was  sa  smert. 
/W  940*4  Vp  reufulli  >ai  gan  him  raip,  Ful  snubnerlik 
him  for  to  suaip. 

Swaipe,  obs.  form  of  SWAPE. 

Swan-,  Swaird,  Swairm,  Swait,  obs.  ff. 
SWIRE,  SWAHD,  SWARM.  SWOTE. 

S  waith  >,  obs.  or  dial,  forms  of  SWATH,  SWATHE. 

S  waits,  variant  of  SWATS  Sf. 

Swak,  obs.  form  of  SWACK. 

Swai,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  SWELL  v. 

Swale  (swril),  sb.l  dial.  Forms:  4  swayl,  6 
swaill.  swaile,  swaule,  swawle,  6-7  swall(e, 
8-9  swale,  9  a  waul.  [Of  obscure  origin. 
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If  the  orig.  meaning  was  a  pliant  '  swaying  "piece  of  wood, 
the  two  types  swa.it,  swall,  may  represent  an  OE.  *sw3fg(e)l, 
*swagol,  f.  swag-t  cogn.  with  Scand.  svag-  in  Norw.  svagtt 
(see  SWAG  z/.)»  cf.  ME.  hail,  haul  (OE.  ksereL  karal), 

HA1L**.1] 

Timber  in  laths,  boards,   or  planks;  planking; 

also,  a  lath,  plank. 

For  specialized  local  uses  see  quots.  1841  and  1903. 
1325  Rolls  of  Par  It.  I.  434/2  Qu'ele  peusse  pur  swayl  & 

autre.s  busoignes  necessaries  de  la  meson,  abaire  en  la  dit 

boys  cent  rores.     1505-6  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  103 

Pro  sarracione  le  swailles  pro  eisdem  [domibus  porcorum]. 

1531-2  Durham  Househ.  Bk.  (Surtees)  80  Pro  sarracione 

i  rod  in  swalles  lod.     Ibid.  130,  i  lytyll  swall  and  12  bords. 

1557  Lndlow  Chnrckw.  Ace.  (Camden)  So  For  swaile  for  a 
saunce  belle.. ij  d.  1574  Richmond  Wills  (Surtees)  249 

Foure  swawles  and  foure  trists,  v».  158*  Wills  <$•  Inv. 
N.  C.  (Surtees  1860)  47,  iij  swalles  for  a  horse  baye. 
1597  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  740  For  sawinge 
Sarkyn  boordes  and  Swalles  for  the  churche  and  the 
new  bridge.  1600  Knaresb,  Wills  (Surtees)  I.  222  A 
swaile  of  timber  lyinge  at  Beckwithe.  1640  Gateskcad 
Church  Bks.  in  Northumbld.  Gloss,  s.v.  Swale,  For  12 
swalls  for  formes  for  the  church.  1648  in  Archaeologia 
^  liana  (1892)  XV.  252  For  20  Swalls  to  be  scaffolds.  1799 
Naval  Chron.  I.  176  Stepping  down  the  side  of  the  Yar 
mouth  hulk  at  Plymouth,  he  fell  against  the  swale  of  the 
vessel.  1841  HARTSHORNE  Salopia  Ant.  Gloss.  582  Swale. 
a  piece  of  wood  going  from  an  upright  shaft  in  an  oatmeal 
mill  to  one  of  the  wheels.  1903  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.,  Swau/s, 
the  outside  bars  in  the  frame  of  the  bottom  of  a  cart.  w.  Yks. 

Swale  (swgfl),  sb,z  dial.,  chiefly  E.  Anglian. 
Also  7  swill,  9  swail.  [prob.  of  Scandinavian  origin, 
and  related  to  ON.  svalar  i.  pi.  (MSw.  svali,  Sw. 
svale,  Norw.  sval}  balcony  or  gallery  along  the  side 
of  a  house,  ON.  svalr  cool  (see  SWALE  a.\  ON. 
(MSw.,  Sw.,  Norw.)  svala  to  cool.]  Shade;  a 
shady  place.  Also,  the  cool,  the  cold. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  481/2  Swale  (P.  or  shadowe),  nmbra, 
umbracnlum,  estiva.  1567  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  v.  (1593) 
116  Downe  she  sate  among  the  trees  which  gaue  a  plesant 
swale.  1571  —  Calvin  on  Ps.  xxiii.  4  David  alludeth  to  ye 
dark  swales  or  the  dens  of  wyld  beastes.  1669  WORLIIJGE 
Syst.  Agric.,  Diet.  Rust.,  Swill,  used  in  the  Northern  parts 
for  shade,  or  shadow,  t  1700  KKNNETT  MS.  Lansd.  1033, 
Sisals,  cold  or  dank  air  ;-as,  he  lies  in  the  swale,  i.e.  in  the 
open  cold  air.  1821  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  139  Granny 
there  was  on  the  bench,  Coolly  sitting  in  the  swail.  1857 
BORROW  Romany  Rye  xxv,  Turn  your  horse  out  to  grass., 
in  the  swale  of  the  morn  and  the  evening. 

Swale  (sw#l),  sb$  local.  Also  6  Sc.  swaill, 
s way  11,  9  swail,  Sc.  swyle.-  [Origin  unknown. 
Prob.  conveyed  to  America  from  the  eastern  coun 
ties,  where  it  is  still  in  use.]  A  hollow,  low  place; 
esp.  V.S.,  a  moist  or  marshy  depression  in  a  tract 
of  land,  esp.  in  the  midst  of  rolling  prairie. 

1584  (Dec.  23)  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  (1888)  239/2  Keipand 
the  stripe  quhill  it  enter  in  Beildeis  swaill,  and  keipand  and 
ascendand  upwith  the  said  swaill  quhill  it  cum  to  the  littill 
stane  calsay.  1615  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1848)  II.  324 
Hauldand  vp  the  said  burne  to  the  roche  swaill  of  Kyn- 
mvndie.  Ibid.,  Quhair  thair  is  ane  great  mother  swayll  on 
the  south  syde  of  the  said  Blackburne.  Ibid,  326  Thatrfra 
doun  the  said  northsyd  of  the  great  swayll.  1667  Dedham 
Rec.  IV.  135  (Thornton)  He  may  cutt  in  a  place  called  the 
Swale,  adjoyning  to  the  Ceader  Swainpe.  1805  T.  BIGELOW 
JrnL  Tour  Niagra  Falls  (1876)  37  (Thornton)  A  swale  or 
valley  affords  ..  copious  springs  of  water.  1809  KENDALL 
Trav.  III.  Ixxvii.  103  The  swales,  or  rich  hollows,  lying 
behind  the  uplands,  by  whicli  latter  they  are  "separated  from 
the  meadows.  1817  J.  F.  COOPER  Prairie  v,  Fire  low,  boys 
—level  into  the  swales,  for  the  red  skins  are  settling  to  the 
very  earth  !  1830  GALT  Lawrie  T.  in.  ii.  (1849)  86  Stumps 
and  cradle  heaps,  mud-holes  and  miry  swails,  succeeded  one 
another.  1866  GREGOR  Banffsh.  Gloss. ,  Swyle,  a  bog.  1874 
TRIPPE  in  Coues  Birds  N.W.  223  An  open  park-like  tract 
of  rolling,  grassy  prairie,  interspersed  with  groves  of  pines, 
low  hills,  and  wet,  marshy  swales. 

attrib.  1830  GALT  Lawrie  T.  vni.  v.  (1849)  371  These 
swale-runnels  are  often  deceptive.  1905  Black™.  Mag.  Dec. 
771/1  That  course  led  him  through  the  swale  bottoms.  1911 
Canadian  Newspaper,  Their  crop  is  swale  hay ;  in  other 
words  swamp  grass. 

Swale,  a.  north,  dial.  [a.  ON.  svalr  (MSw., 
Sw.,  Norw.  svat]  cool :  cf.  SWALE  sb.^\  Cool,  chill. 

1674  RAY  N.  C.  Words  47  Swale,  windy,  cold,  bleak. 

Swale,  ^-l :  see  SWEAL  v. 

Swale  (sw^'l),  v.2  [app.  of  dial,  origin  (see 
swail  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.) ;  prob.  frequent,  f.  SWAY 
v.  +  -LE,  but  parallels  are  wanting.  Cf.  Shrop 
shire  dial,  swayl'pole  =  sway-pole.]  intr.  To  move 
or  sway  up  and  down  or  from  side  to  side.  Hence 
Swa'ling  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a.  ;  also  Swa'lingly 
adv.,  with  a  swaying  motion. 

18x0  Blackiv.  Mag.  VII.  676  Here  's  a  jerked  feather  that 
swales  in  a  bonnet.  1822  Ibid.  XII.  781  With  his  eternal 
sidling  and  sliding  about, .  .and  swaling  with  his  coat-tails. 
Ibid.  782  Treading  the  street  with  his  corn-troubled  toes,., 
swalingly  goes  the  kind  Cockney  King.  18x4  Ibid.  XV.  86 
He  drops  a  wing,  .with  a  swaling  and  graceful  amorousness. 
1827  PRAED  Red  Fisher m.  221  As  the  swaling  wherry 
settles  down.  1863  SALA  Captain  Dangerous  I.  iv.  123  The 
great  plumed  hat.  .flapped  and  swaled  over  my  eyes.  1895 
A.  DOBSON  Poems,  Sundial xi,  A  soldier  gallant..,  Swing 
ing  a  beaver  with  a  swaling  plume. 

Swale,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  SWELL  v. 

Swaler  (swri'lai).  north-midl.  dial.  Also  6 
swaller,  S-9swailer,  9  sweeler.  [f.  swale,  SWEAL 
v.  +-KR1.]  A  dealer  in  corn  :  see  quots. 

1597  Manch.  Crt.  Leet  Rec.  (1885)  II.  130  No  swaller  that 
ys  a  flforrener. .shall  sell  or  measure  any  corne  vpon  any 
other  daye  then  vppon  the  Saturdaye  and  mundaye.  1743-4 


Alstonfield  Par.  Const.  Ace.  (E.D.D.),  Paid  for  writing 
warrants  for  badgers  and  swalers  to  take  licenses,  ,£00 .  o .  06. 
1796  PEGGE  Dcrbicisms  (E.D.S.),  Badger,.. \\z  is  called 
also  a  swailer,  I  suppose  from  melting  or  sweating  the  oats ; 
for  the  badger  or  swailer  is  one  that  sells  oatmeal.  1829 
Glover's  Hist.  Derby  I.  198  The  people  who  deal  in  oat 
meal  are  called  swalers  or  mealmen.  1848  EVANS  Leicester. 
Words,  Swaler,  a  person  whose  trade  it  is  to  prepare  oats 
into  grits,  meal,  &c. :  from  *  sweating ',  or  '  rivaling  *,  i.  e., 
wasting  or  lessening  the  grain  a  little.  1887  Folk-sp.  S. 
Chesh.,  Sweeter,  a  dealer  in  corn. 

Swalewe,  obs.  form  of  SWALLOW  s&.1 

t  Swa-ling,  vol.  sb.  Obs.  rare,  [?  f.  Scandina 
vian  stem  skval-  denoting  loud  noise.]  ?  Loud 
singing  (of  birds). 

ci4ooDestr.  Troy  1061  Swoghyngof  swete  ayre,  Swalyng 
of  briddes. 

t  Swall.  Obs.  Also  4  sual.  [a.  or  corresp.  to 
MLG.,  LG.  swal(l  whirlpool,  swollen  mass  of 
water  (whence  Sw.  svall  surge,  swell  of  the  sea), 
=  MHG.  swal  (G.  schwall}  \  f.  swal- :  swel-  (see 
SWELL  z>.).]  An  agitated  mass  of  water. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xlv[i].  4  flit  minis  impetu  s . .  J>e 
swall  of  (lode.  Ibid.  Ixviii.  3  [Ixix.  2]  The  storme,  that  is, 
the  sual  of  malicious  men . .  sloghe  me. 

Swall,  var.  SWALE  sb.^- ;  obs.  or  dial.  f.  SWELL. 

Swallet  (swo/let).  local,  (s.w.}  [Obscure  for 
mation  on  SWALLOW  v.,  ?  after  gullet]  An  under 
ground  stream  of  water  such  as  breaks  in  upon 
miners  at  work.  Also  (in  full,  swallet  hole],  the 
opening  through  which  a  stream  disappears  under 
ground.  Cf.  SWALLOW  sb.~  \  b. 

1668  Phil.  Trans.  III.  769  If  they  find  a  Swallet,  they  drive 
an  Adit  upon  Levell,  till  'tis  dry.  1761  A.  CATCOTT  Treat. 
Deluge  in.  (1768)  356  The  collateral  conduits  of  the  swullet- 
holes,  leading  down  into  one  great  unfathomable  cavity  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  1778  PKYCE  Min.  Cornub.  84  The 
larger  submarine  gulphs  or  swallets.  1856  S.  HUGHKS 
Waterworks  133  Swallet  holes  and  subterranean  rivers ..  in 
the  district  of  Gower  and  in  the  Mendip  hills.  1865  Reader 
Jan.  7  This  stream  is  known  to  commence  its  subterranean 
journey  about  two  miles  off,  where  it  enters  a '  swallet.'  1910 
Spectator  8  Jan.  47/1  Mendip  [has],  .underground  springs 
and  rivers,  .faintly  indicated  by  the  countless  swallets  that 
pit  the  surface  of  the  hills. 

II  Swallo  (swo'10).  Also  swaia,  swalloe,  -ow. 
[a.  Malay  J^—  suwa/a,  $\y»  suwa/t?.]  =  SEA-SLUG 
i,  TKEPANG. 

1779  FORREST  Voy.  N.  Guinea.  373  They  see  the  swallo  in 
clear  water,  and  strike  it  as  it  lies  on  the  ground,  with  an 
instrument,  consisting  of  four  bearded  iron  prongs.  1792  — 
Voy.  Mergui  Archip.  83  They  sail  in  their  Paduakans  to  the 
northern  parts  of  New  Holland.. to  gather  Swallow  (liic/te 
de  Mer).  1802  [see  SEA-SWALLOW  3],  1836  Penny  Cycl.  V. 
188/2  The  tripang  swala,  or  sea-slug  (holothurion',  is  a 
valuable  article  of  exportation  [from  Borneo]  to  China.  1904 
A.  H.  S.  LAKDQB  Get/is  of  £ast  I.  271  The  exports  consisting 
chiefly  of  Black  and  White  Swallo  or  Seaslug. 
Swallow(sw2'l<?u))  j^.1  Forms:  i  s(u)ualu(u)ae, 
swealwe,  swalowe,  -uwe,  -awe,  i,  4  swalewe, 
swalwe,  swolwe,  4  swalugh,  swalu,  4-6 
swalow(e,  5  swalue,  sualowe,  5-7  swal- 
lowe,  6-  swallow.  [Com.  Tent,  (not  recorded 
for  Gothic) :  OE.  swealwe  wk.  fern.  =  OS.  suala, 
MLG.  swaUwe,  swahte,  MDu.  swdluwe,  -ewe 
(Du.  zwalttw})  OHG.  swalawa,  swalwa  (MHG. 
swal(e}we,  G.  schwalbe),  ON.  svala  for  *svpha 
(MSw.,  Sw.  svala,  Da.  svale] :— OTeut.  *$walwon-t 
the  etymological  meaning  Of  which  is  disputed. 

Continental  Germanic  dialects  hax'e  also  forms  of  other 
types:  without  w  in  the  final  syllable,  e.g.  MHG.  siual, 
swale,  MLG.  swale,  WFris.  sweat,  siuel;  with  ;«-suffix, 
e.g.  HG.  (local)  schwalm,  schwalme,  Flem.  swaelem ; 
forms  with  dim.  suffix  are  widespread  in  LG.  and  Fris.,  e.  3. 
MLG.  swalike,  swnl(e)ke,  LG.  swaalke,  Flem.  swalcke 
(Kilian),  EFris.,  NFris.  swalk,  WFris.  swealtsje,  sweltsjc.\ 

1.  A  bird  of  the  genus  Ifirundo,  esp.  II.  rustica^ 
a  well-known  migratory  bird  with  long  pointed 
wings  and  forked  tail,  having  a  swift  curving  flight 
and  a  twittering  cry,  building  mud-nests  on  build 
ings,  etc.,  and  popularly  regarded  as  a  harbinger  of 
summer  (cf.  c). 

a  700  Epinal Gloss.  498  Hirundo,  sualuuae.    £950  Guthlac 
x.  (1909)  143  pa  comon   baer  siemninga  in  twa   swalewan 
fleo^an,  and  hi.  .heora  sang  upahofon.    cxooo  Sax.  Leeclui, 
II.  156  Jenim  swealwan,  sebaern.-to  ahsau.     Ibid.  Ill,  44 
!*-enim  swolwan  nest,     c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  1366  A  swalu  ich 
herd   sing,     c  1374   CHAUCER    Troylus  \\.  64   The  swalwe 
Proigne,  with  a  sorwful  lay, ..gan  make  hir  weymentinge. 
1398  TRKVISA  Earth.  De  P.R.  xn.  xxii.  (Bodl.  MS.)  If.  122 b/i 
In  making  of  nestes  |>e  swalowe  is  moste  sli^e.    a  1450  Knt. 
de  la  Tour  Ixxx.  102  The  dunge  of  swalues  fell  into  the  eyen 
of  this  good  man  Tobie.     a  1529  SKKLTON  P.  Sfiarmue  404 
The  chattrynge  swallow.     1579  SPENSER  Shepk.  Cal.  Mar.    \ 
ii  The  Swallow  peepes  out  of  her  nest.    1611  SHAKS.  Wint.    j 
T.  iv.  iv.  1 19  Daffadils,  That  come  before  the  Swallow  dares.    I 
1750  GRAY  Elegy  18  The  swallow  twitt'ring  from  the  straw-'    j 
built  shed.      1820  KEATS   To  Autumn  33  The   red-breast    ' 
whistles  from  a  garden-croft;  And  gathering  swallows  twitter 
in  the  skies.     1876-82  NEWTON  Yarrelts  Hist.  Brit.  Birds 
II.  345  The  migrations  of  the  Swallow  are  in  a  direction 
nearly  due  north  and  south. 

b.  In  allusions  to  the  swift  flight  of  the  bird. 

13..  K.  Alis.  3775  (Laud  MS.),  He  takes  Bulcyphal  by  \>t 
side,  So  a  swalewe  he  gynne)?  for)?  glide,  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb. 
4232  pat  noble  stede,  bat  al  so  swyftlyche  J>anne  jede  So 
swolwe  dob  on  fly?t.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  x. 
258  Bayarde  went  not  the  Htyll  pase,  but  went  lyke  a 
sualowe.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  v.  ii.  23  True  Hope  is 
swift,  and  flyes  with  Swallowes  wings. 


c.  Prov.  One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer 
(and  allusions  to  it). 

Cf.  Gr.  ft,ia.  \eAi6tji'  cap  ou  Trout. 

"539  TAVERNKR  Erasm.  Prov.  (1552}  25  It  is  not  one 
swalowe  that  bryngeth  in  somer.  It  is  not  one  good  qualitie 
that  maketh  a  man  good.  1546  J.  HEVWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  57 
One  swalowe  maketh  not  soimner  (said  I)  men  saie.  a  1548 
HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  IV,  30  He  well  remembred  that  one  faire 
day  assureth  not  a  good  Sommer,  nor  one  fliyng  Swalow 
prognosticate!}!  not  a  good  yere.  1589  NASHE  Pref.  to 
Greene's  Menaphon  Wks.  1905  III.  323,  I  would  preferre 
diuine  Master  Spencer.  .Neither  is  he  the  onely  swallow  of 
our  Summer.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  in.  43  Lest  I  should 
seeme^by  one  Swallow  to  make  Summer,,  .the  men  of  Here 
fordshire  can  witnes,  that  such  examples  are  not  rare  in 
England.  1636  PRYNNE  Rent.  agst.  Shipmoney  18  Since  in 
such  Taxes  commonly,  one  Swallow  makes  a  kinde  of  Som 
mer.  1821  SCOTT  Kenilw.  xvii,  Raleigh. .disowning,  .that 
one  day's  fair  reception  made  a  favourite,  any  more  than  one 
swallow  a  summer. 

2.  In  extended  sense,  any  bird  of  the  swallow 
kind,  or  of  the  family  Hirundinidse,  e.g.  a  martin  ; 
often  misapplied  to  (and  in  earlier  scientific  use 
including)  the  swifts,  now  reckoned  as  a  distinct 
and  unrelated  family  (Cypselidae). 

In  OE,,  stxfis^veahijc,  lit.  shore-swallow,  meant  'sand- 
martin  '.  Also,  hear nswe alive,  lit.  sword-swallow,  occurs  in 
poetry  for  '  hawk  '.  • 

1758  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  464  There  are  four  distinct  species 
of  birds,  that  go  under  the  general  name  swallow;  viz.  the 
swift  or  black  martin  ;  2.  the  swallow,  that  builds  in  chim 
neys;  3.  the  martin,  that  builds  against  houses;  4.  the  sand 
martin,  that  builds  in  sand-banks.  1792-5  J.  AIKIN  &  MRS. 
BARBAULD  Evenings  at  Home  II.  20  The  Martins  and  other 
swallows.  1867  T.  R.  JONES  Nat.  Hist.  Birds  (1872)  51  The 
extensive  race  of  Swallows  and  Swifts.  1885  NEWTON  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  47/2  The  Hirundinidx  or  Swallows. 

b.  With  qualifying  words,  applied  to  various 
species  of  Hirundinidx  or  Cypselidez ;  also  to 
birds  of  other  families  resembling  swallows  :  as" 
BANK-JH/o/^if,  BARN-J.,  CARK-J.,  CHIMNEY-J., 
HOUSED.,  SKA-SWALLOW. 

Cliff  Swallow,  one  of  several  species  of  the  genus  Petro- 
chelidon,  nesting  in  cliffs.  Esculent  Swallow,  a  name 
for  the  swifts  of  the  genus  Collocalia,  which  construct  the 
'  edible  bird's  nests  *  of  which  soup  is  made  in  China.  Tree 
Swallow,  (a)  an  Australian  swallow  of  the  genus  Hyloche- 
lidon,  which  lays  in  holes  in  trees;  (b)  the  N.  American 
white-bellied  or  white-breasted  swallow,  Tachyctneta  {Irido- 
Procne)  bicolor,  which  nests  in  trees.  tWater  Swallow, 
?a  water- wagtail.  Window  Swallow,  the  house-martin, 

1  Chelidon  urbica.  Wood  Swallow,  (a)  —  swal  low -shrike 
(see  4) ;  {&)  ~  tree  swallow  (b).  (Several  other  species  are 

I     named  in  Latham's  Gen.  Synopsis  Birds,  1783,  and  other 
ornithological  works,  Morri-s's  Austral  English,  1898,  etc.) 
1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind.  (1886)  18  The  "cliff-swallow.. 

;  has  come  and  gone.  1783  LATHAM  Gen.  Synopsis  Birds  IV. 
578  *Esculent  SwfallowJ. .  the  nest.,  is  composed  of  such 

:    materials  as  not  only  to  be  edible,  but  accounted  as  one  of 

;  the  greatest  dainties  of  the  Asiatic  epicures.  1813  [see 
ESCULENT  A.  i  p].  1873  DULLER  Birds  A'ew  Zealand  141 
Hylochelidon  nigricans,  (Australian  *Tree-swallow.)  1552 
COOPER  Klyofs  Diet.,  Cinclos.,\b\t  byrde  called  a  *  water 
swallow,  not  muche bigger  than  a  larke.  Eras.  saith..that 
it  is  a  certaine  byrd,  so  weake  and  feeble,  that  she  can  not 
make  hir  owne  nest,  and  so  taieth  hir  egges  in  other  byrdes 
nestes.  1668  CHAKLETON  Onomast.  108  Cinclus.  .the  long- 
bill'd  wagtail,  and  Half  Snipe,  aliis  Water -Swallow.  1802 
MONTAGU  Ornith.  Diet.  \,  omK&np,..*  genus  of  perchers 
..of  which  we  have  three  species  natives:  the  Bank,  the 
Chimney,  and  the  *Window,  Swallow.  1817  T.  FORSTER 
Observ.  Nat.  Hist.  Swallowtribe  (ed.  6)  6  House  Martin, 
or  Window  Swallow.  1869  A.  R.  WALLACE  Malay  Archip. 
I.  338  The  curious  'wood-swallows  (Artami),  which  closely 
resemble  swallows  m  their  habits  and  flight. .twitter  from 
the  tree-tops.  1887  [see  sival low-shrike  in  4].  1889  LUM- 
HOLTZ  Among  Cannibals  28,  I  shot  a  young  cuckoo,  .which 
was  fed  by  four  wood-swallows,  (Artamns sordidus}.  1893 
Scribner's  Mag.  June  774/1  The  white-breasted  or  wood- 
swallow.,  is  called  tree-swallow  in  some  regions,  because  it 
nests  in  hollow  trees. 

3.  t  ft-  =  SKA-SWALLOW  i.    b.  Collector's  name 
for  a   species   of  moth  :    see  quot.   1832.     c.  A 
variety  of  domestic  pigeon  :  see  quot.  1854. 

1668  CHARLKTON  Onomast.  138  Hirundo.  .the  Swallow,  or 
Great  headed  Flying  Fish.  183*  J.  RENNIE  Bntterfl.  $  M. 
34  The  Swallow  {Leiocampa  dictxa)  appears  the  beginning 
of  June  and  August.  1854  MEALL  Monbray's  Poultry  288 
Swallow,  distinguished  by  its  'plunging  or  sailing  in  the 
air,  when  flying  '.  1879  L.  WRIGHT  Pigeon  Keeper  205 
Swallows  are  very  pretty  and  striking  birds. 

4.  attrib.  and   Comb.,  as  swallow  family,  -flight 
(also  fig*)>  kind,  people,  tribe ;  swallow-throated 
adj.  ;  swallow-like  adj.  and  adv. ;  also  f  swallow- 
bird     (-briddc),    a    young    swallow;    swallow- 
chatterer,     the    wax  wing ;     swallow-day,    the 
day  on  which  the  swallows  arrive,  or  are  reputed 
to   arrive ;    swallow-fish,    f  (a)    the    flying-fish 
(  =  SEA-SWALLOW  i) ;  (b}  the  sapphirine  gurnard, 
Trig/a  hirundo  (Cent.  Diet.) ;  swallow-fly,  t  («) 
some  unidentified  swift- flying  insect ;  (b}  a  parasitic 
fly  which  infests  swallows ;  swallow-flycatcher 
=  swallow-shrike  ;    f  swallow-footed  «.,   swift- 
footed,  running  swiftlyasaswallow flies;  swallow- 
hawk,  (a}  the  black -winged  kite,  Elanus  melano- 
pterus ;    (b}  the    swallow-tailed   kite,    Elanoides 
forficatus;  fswallow('s)  herb  =  SWALLOWWORT 

a  ;  swallow-kite,  the  swallow-tailed  kite ;  swal 
low  pigeon  =  3  c  ;  swallow-shrike,  a  bird  of  the 
genus  Artamus  or  family  Artamidx,  found  in  India 
and  Australia ;  swallow-smelt,  a  variety  of  speckled 
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trout  (see  SMOLT  j/;.1  2) ;  swallow's  nest,  the  nest  of 
a  swallow  ;  transf.  applied  to  a  thing  lodged  at  a 
height  ;  spec,  a  battery  of  guns  or  company  of  shot 
placed  on  a  height  (cf.  CROW'S  NEST  i)  ;  swallow s- 
nest  fly,*,  fly  that  infests  swallows' nests;  swallow- 
stone  (tr.  L.  chelidonius  lapillus,  Pliny),  a  stone 
fabled  to  be  brought  from  the  sea-shore  by  swallows 
to  give  sight  to  their  young;  f  swallow-swifter 
comp.  adj.  (tionce-wd.'}^  swifter  than  a  swallow  ; 
swallow-tick,  a  species  of  tick  which  infests 
swallows;  swallow-warbler,  an  Australian 
species  of  warbler  {Sylvia  hirundinacea^ ,  with 
plumage  resembling  that  of  a  swallow;  swallow- 
winged  a.,  (a)  swift  as  the  swallow;  (£)  shaped 
like  a  swallow's  wings ;  also  (of  a  ship),  having 
sails  of  such  a  shape ;  swallow- woodpecker,  a 
woodpecker  of  the  genus  Melanerpes.  See  also 
SWALLOW-TAIL,  etc. 

a  1325  Prose  Psalter  180,  Y  shal  alway  crye  mercy  as  a 
"swolwe-bridde.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  HI.  291/2  A  kind 
of  low  footed  Stool,  or  Cricket,  .with  a  ledge  or  border 
of  Board  nailed  about  the  top  of  it,  after  the  manner 
of  a  "Swallow  Box.  1837  SWAINSON  Nat.  Hist.  Birds 
II.  in.  vi.  71  Bombycillina;,  or  *swallow  chatterers. 
1808  T.  FORSTER  Circle  of  Seasons  15  Apr.,  "Swallow 
Day.  1858  BAIRD  Cycl.  Nat.  Sci.t  Hirundinidx}  the 
"Swallow  family.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxn.  xi.  II. 
452  The  sea  'Swallow  fish.  1661  LOVBLL  Hist.  Anim.  fy 
Mitt. 234  Swallow-fish,  .hath  hard  flesh  and  therefore  hardly 
concocted.  1681  GREW  Mussemn  i.  v.  lit.  116  The  Swallow- 
Fish.  So  called  from  the  length  of  his  Gill- Kins,  which 
reach  to  the  end  of  his  Tail,  like  a  pair  of  very  long  Wings. 
1850  TKNNYSON  In  Mem.  xlviii,  She.. loosens  from  the  lip 
Short  "swallow-flights  of  song,  that  dip  Their  wings  in  tears, 
and  skim  away.  1883  J.  PAYN  Thicker  than  frattfrxx.il, 
After  several  swallow-flights  of  talk.  1668  CHARLETON 
Onomast,  43  Chelidon  (quia  volatu  post  se  omnes  relinquit) 
the  *Swallow- fly.  1815  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  iv.  (1818)  I. 
112  The  swallow-fly  (Ornithomyia  Hinindinis . .  L.).  .has 
been  known  to  make  its  repast  on  the  human  species.  1885 
Encycl.Brit.  XVIII.  38/i*Swallow-Flycatchers(Xr/<z/««.j). 
1636  W,  DENNV  in  Ann.  Dubrensia(\%n)  14  The  "Swallow- 
footed  Grey-hound.  1858  HAIRD  Cycl.  Nat.  Sci.s.v.  Milvinaf, 
The  black  winged  ^swallow-hawk,  .lives  principally  upon 
insects  which  it  catches  upon  the  wing.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens 
32  The  great  Celandyne  is  named  in  Greeke  x«Ai£oi'toi',  that 
is  to  say,  *Swallow-herbe.  1647  HKXHAM  i.  (Herbs),  Swal- 
lowes  hearbe,  swaluw-kruydt.  1687  PRYDEN  Hind  fy  P. 
in,  547  Some  Swifts,  the  Gyantsof  the  "Swallow  kind.  1773 
G.  WHITE  Selborne^  To  Pennant  g  Nov.,  All  the  swallow 
kind  sip  their  water  as  they  sweep  over  the  face  of  pools  or 
rivers.  1840  MACCIU.IVRAY  Brit.  Birds  I.  47  Nauclerus, 
*Swallpw-kite.  1582  STANYHURST  /Enti's  iv.  (Arb.)  101  Furth 
she  quickiye  galops,  with  wingfUght  *swallolyke  hastning. 
1606  SYLVESTER  Du  Bart  as  it.  iv.  n.  Magnificence  747 
Arm'd  with  Arrows,  . .  Swift  Swallow-like.  1843  Penny 
Cycl.  XXV.  272/1  The  Swallow-like  Campylopterians 
[humming-birds).  1896  '  IAS  MACLARKN*  Kate  Carnegie 
209  Old  Sandie  Ferguson  ..  whose  arrival,  swallowlike, 
heralded  the  approach  of  the  great  occasion.  1730-46  THOM 
SON  Autumn  836  Warn'd  of  approaching  Winter,  gather'd, 
play  The  *swallow-people.  1881  LYELL  Pigeons  85  The 
'swallow  pigeon  . .  has  its  name  from  its  resemblance  in 
marking  to  the  tern  or  sea  swallow.  1887  NEWTON  in 
Kncycl.  Brit*  XXII.  730/2  The  Indian  and  Australian 
Artawus  (the  species  of  which  genus  are  often  known  as 
Wood-Swallows,  or  'Swallow-Shrikes).  1847  STOOD  ART 
Angler's  Comp.  36  The  *Swallow-Smolt  of  Tweed,  1604  E. 
GKIMSTONE  Hist.  Siege  Ostend  166  The  besieged  shot  three 
peeces  at  the  "swalloes  nest,  and  dismounted  three  of  the 
enemies  Canons.  1796  NF.MNICH  Polygl.~Lex.^ wallow 's-nest 
fly,  Hif>f>0bosc<i  avtcularia.  1823  SCOTT  Quentin  D.  iii,  Cer 
tain  cradles  of  iron,  called  '  swallows'  nests  ',  from  which  the 
sentinels,  .could.. take  deliberate  aim.  1849  BALFOUR  Man. 
Bot.§  ii3oTheedibleswallows'-nestsof  the  East.  1878  MRS. 
F.  D.  BRIDGES  Jrnl.  Lady's  Trav.  round  World  i.  19  Sept. 
(1883)  13  We  are  living  with  200  monks  in  a  sort  of  swallows '- 
nest  monastery,  perched  half-way  up  the  face  of  arlifl".  1586 
BRIGHT  Me  lunch,  xxxix.  257  The  chalydony,  or  *swallowe 
stone,  found  in  the  mawes  of  young  swallowes.  1668 
CHAHLETON  Onomast.  258  Chelidonius^  Swallow-stone.  1598 
SYLVESTER  Du  Hartas  \\.  ii.  in.  Colonies  429  *Swallow- 
swifter  surges.  1879  L,  WRIGHT  Pigeon  Keener  148  If  there 
l>e  white  in  it  or  above  it  under  the  throat  at  all,  the  bird 
has  the  fault  of  being  *  Swallow-throated  '.  18x6  SAMOUELLE 
Direct.  Collect.  Insects  ff  Crust.  55  The  Forest  Fly,  Sheep 
and  'Swallow-tick.  1768  PENNANT  Brit.  Zool.  II.  248  Con- 
cerning  the  manner  the  "swallow  tribes  dispose  of  themselves 
after  their  disappearance  from  the  countries  in  which  they 
make  their  summer  residence.  1867  T.  R.  JONES  .Vat.  Hist, 
fiirds  (1872)  58  The  swallow  tribes  manifest  a  decided  pre 
dilection  for  the  neighbourhood  of  water.  1801  LATHAM 
(reft.  Syttvfsis  /iir,ts  Suppl.  II.  250  "Swallow  Warbler.  .This 
is  a  small  species;  all  above  the  plumage  is  black.  1597 
Pilgr.  Parnass.  ii.  268  Shall  not  wee.  .To  Parnass  hast  with 
"swallow-winged  speede?  1629  MASSINGKR  Picture  n.  i,  111 
news,  madam,  Are  swallow-winged.  1865  J.  H.  ISGRAHAM 
Pillar  of  Fire  (1872)  154  A  long  swallow-winged  sail.  1902 

M unity's  Mag.  XXV.  486/1  The  swallow-winged  Levantine 
barques.  1837  SWAINSON  Nat.  Hist.  Birds  II.  in.  ix.  135 
The  fifth  and  last  genus  (AfefatttrAfs)  may  not  unaptly  be 
called  "swallow  woodpeckers,  for  they  resemble  those  birds 

in  their  migratory  habits,  their  long  wings,  and  their  black 

glossy  plumage. 

Swallow  (swo'b"),  sb.'l  Forms  :  a.  i  jeswels, 
swelh,  4  swelw(3),  Kent,  euel;,  4  suelhu,  4-5 
awelowe,  5  swelw(h)e,  swelgh,  sweloghe, 
sweluh,  6  Sc.  swellie.  0.  4  swol;,  awolw(;), 
swolou},  -owhe,  -ewe,  4-5  swolwe,  swolow'^e, 
5  swolwh,  6  pi.  swolues,  7  swollow.  7.  4-6 
swalowe,  5  swalgh,  swalo,  (pt.  swaloes,  sua- 
lowe,  sqwalowe  ,  5-6  swalow,  (6//.  swalous, 
Sc.  swallie,  y  north.  aYa/.swall(e^y), 6- swallow. 


[late  OE.^Jw^/5,  *swe!gt  swelh  gulf,  abyss,  corresp. 
to  MLG.  swelch  (also  swalch*)  throat,  whirlpool, 
gluttony,  glutton,  OHG.  swelgo  glutton  (MHG. 
swelhe,  swelch,  also  swalch  abyss,  flood),  ON. 
svelgr  whirlpool,  swallower,  devourer ;  f.  swelg- : 
swalg-  (see  SWALLOW  z/.).  The  phonetic  develop- 
|  ment  has  followed  that  of  the  verb.] 

1.  A  deep  hole  or  opening  in  the  earth ;  a  pit, 
,    gulf,  abyss.  Obs.  exc.  as  in  b. 

ou  ariooin  Napier  OE.  Glosses  215/5  Hiatmn,  opertionem 

\    Tel  f <rv earn   terre,   swelh.      138*  WYCLIF   /  Kings  xi.  27 

Salomon  beeldide   Mello,   and  euenede   the   swelw?   [1388 

swplowe]  of  the  citee  of  Dauid.     c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (RoxL>.) 

1    viii.  29  pare  er  swelghes  in  be  erthe  allway  brynnand. 

£.  1382  WVCI.IF  Prov.  xiii.  15  In  the  weye  of  dispiseris  a 
swolw}  [1388  a  swalowe;  Vulg.  in  itinere  contemptorum 
vorag»\  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G,  IV.  1104  (Dido)  This  Eneas 
is  come  to  Paradys  Out  of  the  swolow  of  helle.  1481  CAXTON 
A/yrr.  \\.  xviii.  106  Ther  in  the  myddle  of  therthe  a  place 
i  whiche  is  called  Abisrne  or  swolowe. 

Y.    1388   Swalowe   [see  1382  in  £].     ^1530   LD.   BURNERS 
Artk.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)  43  The  abystne  and  swalowe  of  the 
earth.    1636  R.  JAMKS  tr.  Minucius  Felix1  Octavius  22  Into 
;    the   swallow  of  a   prodigious  deepe   gulfe.     1665  MANLEY 
I    Grotius'  L<nv  C.  Wars  515  They  were  ignorant,  what  Swal 
lows  and  Quagmires  lay  hid  in  the  deceitful  Nature  of  the 
Soil.     1694  Phil.   Trans.  XVIII.  6  The  Ground. .is  sunk 
from  the  level,.. and  ends  in  a  very  deep  Circular  Gulf  or 
Swallow.     1799  KIRWAN  Geol.  Ess.  284  This  mountain  con 
tains  beds  of  pyrites  and  vast  swallows. 

b.  spec.  An  opening  or  cavity,  such  as  are 
common  in  limestone  formations,  through  which  a 
stream  disappears  underground  :  also  called  sival- 
tow-pit,  SWALLOW-HOLE,  and  locally  SWALLET. 

1610  HOLLAND  Cnmdens  Brit.  297  The  [river]  Mole  [in 
Surrey],  .is  swallowed  up,  and  thereof  the  place  is  called  the 
Swallow.  .1681  BEAUMONT  in  P kilos.  Collect.  No.  2.  3  Cer 
tain  waters  which.. were  conveyed  into  the  ground  by  a 
swallow,  ciyoo  KENNKTT  MS.  Lansd.  /ojj,  Sivalltnu-fitt 
where  hollow  caverns  remain  in  the  earth  upon  mine- 
works.  1789  E.  DARWIN  Bet.  Card.  n.  (1791)  96  «c/f,  The 
Swallows,  .or  basons  on  some  of  the  mountains,  like  Volcanic 
Craters,  where  the  rain-water  sinks  into  the  earth.  1855  J. 
PHILLIPS  A/art.  Geol.  412  Every  limestone  hill. .shows  in  its 
swallowsand  moor  pits  the  erosive  power  of  the  atmospheric 
water.  1895  Naturalist  258  A  streamlet,  .runs. .eastward, 
for  about  fifty  yards,  and  then  disappears  in  a  *  swallow  ',  to 
reappear  in  another  fifty  yards  and  resume  its  course. 

2.  A  depth  or  abyss  of  water ;  a  yawning  gulf; 
•    a  whirlpool.   Obs.  or  arch. 

a.  auooGfoss.  Aldhelat  De Land.  l~irg.{ Napier)  119/4620 
Carybdibits  .i.  itoraginibwi.  ^esweljum.  c  1330  R.  KRUNNE 
Chron.  IVace  (Rolls)  1453  So  ar  bo  Nykeres  faste  aboute. . 
,  schipmen..To  som  swelw[f.  r.  suelhu]  to  turne  or  steke, 
O[>er  a-geyn  roches  to  breke.  138*  WYCLIF  JonaJi  ii.  4  Alle 
thi  swelowis  and  wawis  passiden  on  me.  1387  TREVISA  Hig- 
den  (Rolls)  II.  41  Bytwene  bis  ilond  Mbn  and  NorJ>  Wales,  is 
aswelowe[/I/5.  a.  swolw^  ;  1431-50  swalo  ;  CAXTON  swolow]. 
c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  v.  16  Sum  saise  bat  it  es  a  swelgh 
\v.r. sweloghejof  beGrauelly See.  £1440 Protnfi. Parv. 482/2 
Swelwhe,  of  a  water  or  of  agrownde  (A",  swelwe,  .V.  swelth, 
/*.  swelowe),  z'orago. 

0.   c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  97  pei  may  be  wel  licned  to 

swoiwis  of  be  see.    1387  TREVISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  I.  65  ^ilke 

;     tweie  swolwes  beef?  i-cleped  Scylla  and  Charybdis.     c  1430 

i    LYDG.  Min.   Poems  (1911)  69  Future  swolwys  of  fortunyi 

ffloodys.     1485  CAXTON  Chas.  Gt.  in.  ii.  205  An  abysme  or 

I    swolowe  of  water.     1566  STUDLKY  tr.  Seneca's  Medta  2649 

I    Amyd  the  iustlyng  swolues  of  seas  that  whot  with  furye  frye. 

y.    c  1400  Destr.  Troy  13299  Full  swift  to  the  swalgh  me 

;    swtnget  the  flode.     1432-50  tr.  Hlgden  (Rolls)  I.  65  There 

i    be  other  swaloes  of  the  see  in  the  occean.    1470-85  MALORY 

Arthur  xvn.  ii.  691  There  they  myght  not  londe  for  there 

1    was  a  swalowe  of  the  see.     £1510  BARCLAY   Mirr.   Gd. 

Manners  (1570)  C  j,  Swalous,  qulcsandes,  and  fordes  perill- 

ous.    a  1533  Ln.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  A  urel.  (1546)  R  viij, 

Wyll  ye.  .entre  agayne  into  the  swalowe  of  the  see,  for  to 

engloutte  you?     1604  Meeting  of  Gallants  10  And  fall  into 

the  large  swallow  of  Scylla.   1615  T.  ADAMS.S)*/y.  Navrg.  Ep, 

Ded.  2  What  Rocks,  Gutphs,  Swallowes. .and  other  perils 

that  may  endanger  you  are  marked  out.    1639  HORN  &  ROB. 

Gate  Lang.  Unl.  vii.  §  70  A  swallow,  gulfe  or  q^uag-mire. 

1887  MORRIS  Odyss.  xn.  350  Better  to  perish  gasping  in  the 

swallow  of  the  sea. 

t  3.  jig.  A  gulf,  abyss,  sink  (of  evil).  Obs. 
c  1380  WYCLIH  Sel.  Wks,  III.  390  Also  freris  ben  ressetl, 
and  a  swolowht;  of  symonye, . .  and  of  thefftis.  c  140  Hoc- 
CLEVK  l)e  Reg.  Princ.  4479  He  is  be  swolwe  bat  is  neuere 
ful :  At  Auerice  now  haue  here  a  pul.  1416  LYDG.  De  Guil. 
Pilgr.  16293  1'ne  wofull  swolwh  off  Dysespeyr  and  Desper- 
acioun.  1563  WINJET  tr.  I'incent.  Lirin.  xxx.  Wks.  (S.T.S.) 
II.  6;  That  auld  swellie  of  rilthines.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist,  Scot.  \.  118  Mony  walde  be  drawne  heidlings 
into  the  deip  swallie  of  al  abhominable  vice.  1611  T.  WIL 
LIAMSON  tr.  Goularfs  Wise  l^ieillard  149  To  draw  vs  out 
of  the  swallowes  and  gulfes  of  intemperance. .and  all., 
excesse.  a  1624  Bv.  M.  SMITH  Serm.  (1632)  146  Carried 
head-long  by  a  maine  current  of  disorder,  into  a  bottomlesse 
swallow  of  confusion. 

4.  The  passage  through  which  food  and  drink 
are  swallowed  ;  the  throat,  pharynx,  or  gullet,  or 
these  collectively  ;  the  gorge. 

13..  /•:.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  250  A..whal..swyftely  swenged 
hym  to  swepe  &  his  swoU  opened,  a  1400-50  Wart  Alex. 
4507  Bary  [read  Bacy  =  Bacchus)  he  was  brayne-wode  for 
bebbing  of  wynes,  For^i  be  swire  &  be  swalow  bat  swiere 
he  kepis. 

1608  TOPSF.LL  Serpents  16  Heereby  they.. make  wider 
their  passage  or  swallow,  for  then  they  suddenly  goble  in 
the.  .meate  before  them.  1658  A.  Fox  Wiirtz*  Surg.  u.  x. 
86  [IfJ  there  is  fear  thai  a  bloud  vein  hath  been  hurt,  or  that 
the  swallow  and  throat  be  cut.  1745  tr.  EgedSs  Dcscr. 
Greenland^")  All  Sorts  of  Fishes,  .run  into  the  wide  opened 
Swallow  of  this  hideous  Monster.  1873  MIVART  EUnt. 
|  Anat.  xi.  433  The  mouth.. which  opens  behind  into  the 


swallow  or  pharynx.  1884  M.  MACKENZIE  Dis.  Throat  fy 
Nose  II.  157  In  most.. cases  it  is  stated  that  the  patient 
had  a  'small  swallow*  since  childhood.  1884  SYMONDS 
Shaks.  Predec.  iii.  115  Like  a  shark's  open  swallow.  1902 
Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  5  Apr.,  Epit.  Lit.  55  Those  patients  who 
Have  stenosis  of  the  swallow. 

transf,  1698  FRYEK  Ace.  A".  India  fy  P.  57  We  passed  to 
it  through  a  narrow  Bite,  which  expatiates  into  a  wide 
Swallow. 

b.  Considered  in  relation  to  its  capacity  for 
swallowing  ;  hence  transf.  capacity  of  swallowing  ; 
appetite  for  food  or  drink;  voracity;  also  jig. 
appetite,  relish,  inclination. 

1592  NASHK  P.  Penilesse  23  Thou  hast  a  foule  swallow,  if 
it  come  once  to  carousing  of  humane  bloud.  1596  HARISG- 
TON  Metant.  Ajax  Prol.  B  v,  Whose  throates  haue  a  better 
swallow,  then  their  heds  haue  capacity.  1624  MASSINGER 
Parl.  Loi'e  iv.  v,  'Twill  not  down,  sir!  I  have  no  swallow 
for  't.  a  1754  FIELDING C<w*twja//0«  Wks.  1771  VIII.  126  Me- 
thus.,  measures  the  honesty  and  understanding  of  mankind 
by  a  capaciousness  of  their  swallow.  1831  T.  L.  PEACOCK 
Crotchet  Castle  i,  The  Reverend  Doctor  Folliott,  a  gentle 
man  endowed  with  a  tolerable  stock  of  learning,  an  inter 
minable  swallow,  and  an  indefatigable  pair  of  lungs.  1871 
M.  COLLINS  Mrq.  $•  Merck.  III.  iii.  78  He.. with  mo^t 
voracious  swallow  Walks  into  my  mutton  chops. 

5.  Jig.  a.  in  reference  to  consuming  or  '  devour 
ing  '  (cf.  SWALLOW  v.  4  a). 

1607  Puritan  in.  iv.  58  If  1  fall  into  the  hungrle  swallow 
of  the  prison,  I  am  like  vtterly  to  perish.  1628  FELTHAM 
Resolves  n.  [L]  xlvii.  139  With  what  a  generall  swallow, 
Death  still  gapes  vpon  the  generall  world  !  1688  SOUTH 
Serm.,  Proi'.  jrii.  23  (1697)  I.  551  His  Ungodly  swallow,  in 
gorging  down  the  Estates  of  helpless  Widows. 

b.  in  reference  to  acceptance  or  belief  (cf. 
SWALLOW  v.  5). 

1624  MIUDLF.TON  Game  at  Chess  iv.  ii,  The  swallow  of  niy 
conscience  Hath  but  a  narrow  passage.  i66z  GC'RNALI, 
Chr.  in  Ann.  verse  17.  n.  xxvl.  §  i.  (1679)  323/2  One  sin 
will  widen  thy  swallow  a  little,  that  thou  wilt  not  so  much 
strein  at  the  next.  1677  W.  HutiHKS  Alan  of -Sin  11.  i.  9 
That  the  Apostles  should  leave  the  Care  of  all  the  Churches, 
to  take  up  that  of  one  Particular  Church.. can  never  go 
down  with  any  but  a  Roman  Swallow.  1697  LOCKE  Let.  to 
Molynenx  10  Apr.,  Even  the  largest  minds  have  but 
narrow  swallows.  1757  J.  H.  GROSE  Voy,  E.  Indies  289 
Mahomet,  .knowing  as  he  did  the  reach  and  temper  of  his 
countrymen,  he  most  probably  adapted  his  religion  to  their 
swallow.  185*  THACKERAY  Esmond  n.  iii,  Of  these  tales,.. 
Mr.  Esmond  believed  as  much  as  he  chose.  His  kins 
woman's  greater  faith  had  swallow  for  them  all.  1867 
LOWELL  Percii'alPr.  Wks.  1890  II.  155  There  was  no  praise 
too  ample  for  the  easy  elasticity  of  his  swallow. 

f  6.  The  function  of  swallowing ;  the  sense  of 
taste;  transf.  a  taste,  a  small  quantity  tasted  (in 
quot.  ./£"•)•  Obs. 

1340  Ayenb.  50  f>e  mouj>  het>  tuo  offices  huerof  be  on  be- 
longeb  to  be  zuel}  ase  to  be  mete  an  to  be  drinke.  Ibid.  82 
Hare  wyt  is  al  myswent  and  corupt  ase  be  zuel^  of  be  zyke. 
Ibid.  247  pe  ilke  greate  zuetnesse  \>t\.  be  herte  content  plat  if 
uelb..ne  is  bote  a  litel  zuel}  huerby  me  smackejj  hou  god 
is  zuete. 

1826  Blackw.  Mng.  XIX.  659  Patients  with  callous  appe 
tites  and  hebetated  tongues,  who  have  lost  the  delighted 
sense  of  swallow. 

7.  A  single  act  of  swallowing  ;  a  gulp. 

i8aa  T.  G.  WAISEWKIGHT  Ess.  <y  O/MiSSo)  257,  I  must 
drink  this  glass  of  sherry  exactly  at  three  swallows.  1835 
J.  WILSON  NoctesAfnbr.  Jan.,  Wks.  1856  IV.  225  The  differ 
ence  between  a  civilised  swallow  and  a  barbarous  bolt.  1851 
MAYHKW  Lond.  Labour  I.  207/2  When  she'd  had  a  clean 
swallow  she  says  [etc,].  i88a  SALA  Amer.  Revis.  (1885) 
60  He.  .drank  it  at  one  swallow. 

b.  A  quantity  (esp.  of  liquid)  swallowed  at 
once;  a  mouthful  swallowed. 

1861  Du  CHAU.LU  Equat.  Afr.  vi.  63,  I  took  a  swallow  of 
brandy.  1883  Century  Mag  XXVI.  277/1  To  live  like  an 
Arab,  content  with  a  few  dates  and  a  swallow  from  the 
gourd.  1904  F.  LYNDK  Grafters  ii.  24  The  Honorable 
Jasper. .took  a  swallow  of  water  from  the  glass  on  the  desk. 

8.  a.  The   space  between    the   sheave   and    the 
shell  in  a  pulley-block,  through   which   the  rope 
runs.     b.  In  a  millstone  :  see  quot.  isoo. 

c  1860  H.  STUART  Seaman's  Catech.  37  Namp  the  parts  of 
a  block.  The  shell,  sheave, .  .swallow,  head.  1880  J.  LOMAS 
Alkali  Trade  217  [In  a  mill)  the  'swallow  ',  or  recess  cut 
in  the  centre  of  the  running  stone,  must  be  of  ample  size. 

9.  A  fish  that  inflates  itself  by  swallowing  air  ; 
also  called  ptiffer^pnjf-Jish^  or  swtll-jish. 

1876  GOODE  Fishes  of  Bermudas  22  Chllichthys  Spengleri, 
..Swallow,  Puff-fish. 

Swallow  (swo-10<0,#.  Forms:  d.  i  awelsan, 
(-sweolsan,  -swylsan\3r^j;'«^.  swilhj),  swilsj), 
swylsp,  -swylej),  swelh  p,  swelsj),  swelp, 
swelsep,  3  swelje^n,  yd  sing.  sweletS,  4 
swelghe,  swelugh,  -igh,  swelwe,  Kent,  -zuelje, 
%rd  sing.  zuel($;j>,  -zuylp,  4-5  swelewe,  -owe,  5 
-awe,  swelle,  swelwyn,  swellyn  ;  Sc.  4  swely, 
5-6  suelly,  5-6  (9  dial. )  swelly,  6  swellie,  9  dial. 
swill(e)y.  £.  2-3  swolejen,  3  -uwen ,  sw(e  ^olhen, 
sw  0,0130,  Orm.  swoll^henn,  3-5  awolewe(n, 
swolwe,  4-5  swolow(e,  swolo(n,  5  swoolow, 
sqwolwe,6  S£.t$  dial,  swolly,  6-7 swollow.  7.  3 
-swal^e,  4-6  swalow(e,  6  Sc.  awallie,  6-7  swal- 
lowe,  9  dial,  swalley,  6-  swallow.  Pa.  t.  sir.  i 
sweats,  1-2  swealh,  3  swalu^-sual},  4  swalewe, 
AVw/.-zualj;  wk.  4swelwed,swelowede,  suelid, 
•ud,  -yt,  5  swelwyd,  swellyd,  swelud ;  4 
swelled,  swolewede,  swolowyd,  squolowde,  5 
swole wed, -owed,  swolut,  Bowoluyd ;  4swalud, 

35-a 


SWALLOW. 

^walled,    5    swalod.    6-  swallowed.     Pa.  pple. 
str.  i  -swolsen,  (-swelsen),  3  iswolwe,  isublge, 


wk.  (i)swelewed,  -owed,  sweli;hid,  swelwid ; 
Sc.  and  north.  5  swe^ed,  suel^it,  suelled,  6 
suellyit ;  4  swoljed,  (i)swolwed,  swolewed, 
-owid,  5  -owet,  swolwyd,  swolyt,  6  Sc*  swolit ; 
4  swalughid,  5  sualoghed,  swaloyd,  6  swa- 
lowed,  6-  swallowed.  [Com,  Teut.  orig.  str. 
vb.  (not  recorded  for  Gothic)  :  OE.  swelgan, 
swealh,  swulgon,  swollen  —  OLFrank.  (far)suelgant 
MDu.  swelgcn,  sivalch,  gesvoolgen  (Du.  zwelgtri], 
MLG.  swelgen,  swelligen,  (LG.  swelgen}^  OHG. 
swel(a}han^  swclgan,  swalk,  giswolgin  (MHG. 
swelhen,  swelgen^  G.  schwelgen  wk.),  ON.  svelga, 
svalg,  sulgu,  solginji)  also  wk.  (MSw.  svdlgha, 
svalgkj  svolgh,  sulghen,  solghin,  also  swolghet,  Sw. 
svdlja^  Da.  svxlge}  ;  f.  base  swelg-  :  swalg-,  repre 
sented  also  in  the  forms  given  s.  v.  SWALLOW  sb¥ ; 
ulterior  relations  are  undetermined. 
_  As  in  German  and  the  Scandinavian  languages,  this  verb 
in  English  has  become  weak. 

The  encroachment  of  the  o  of  the  pa.  pple.  and  the  a  of 
the  pa.  t.  upon  the  pres.  stem  is  evidenced  from  the  i2th 
and  i3th  centuries  respectively;  it  was  perhaps  furthered 
by  association  with  SWALLOW  sb.l\ 

1.  trans.  To  take  into  the  stomach  through  the 
throat  and  gullet,  as  food  or  drink.  In  early  use 
and  still  poet,  also  more  generally  =  to  eat  or  drink 
up,  devour :  cf.  FOKSWALLOW.  Also  with  down, 
in,  up  (see  10  a). 

a.  c  looo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  230  Laures  leaf  ceowe  and 
baet  seaw  swelje.  c  izoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  43  Ne  baue  bu 
bat  storm  me  dune,  ne  bat  be  deuel  me  swelje.  ci22o 
Bestiary  315  He  drageS  3e  neddre  of  de  ston.  .and  sweleS 
it-  ciyjs'Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xlvii.  (Effame)  179  Bestis..pat 
var  of  sa  gret  cruelte,  pat  bai  wald  ryf  £  swely  sone  Mane 
or  best.  ^1380  WVCLIF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  70  pe  more 
fishes  swetewen  be  lasse.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  482/2  SweU 
wyn  (A',  swellyn,  P.  swolowyn),  glitcio.  c  1480  HENRYSON 
Orpheus  ff  Eurydice  351  Thus  Cerberus  to  swelly  sparis 
nane.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Iviii.  6  Sum  swelleis  swan, 
sum  swelleis  duke.  1536  BKLLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I. 
p.  xliv,  Eftir  the.,  quant  ite  of  the  dew  that  thay  swellie,  thay 
consave  and  hredis  the  perle. 

p.  [c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  123  He.  .forswolejetS  bene  hoc 
for5  mid  ban  ese.]  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  181  Te5  hine 
grinded.  Tunge  hine  swole}e5.  Drote  turneo  hine.  13.. 
Sir  Beues  (A.)  2764  jjenande  &  gapande  on  him  so,  Ase  he 
wolde  him  swolwe  f?o.  (71380  WVCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  117 
pat  bou  swolow  no  more  |>an  ys  nede.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Manciple's  Prol.  36  See  how  he  ganeth  lo  this  dronken 
wight,  As  though  he  wolde  swolwe  vs  anon  right.  14.. 
Tundale's  Vis.  485  This  bogy  best. .  Hissette  toswolo[i'.  rr. 
swelowe,  swolewe]  couetows  men.  Ibid.  491  In  tho  profecy 
hit  is  wryton  thus  That  a  best  schall  swolewo  [v.r,  swelowe] 
the  covetows.  1448-9  METHAM  Amoryitstf  Cleopcs  1352  pe 
serpent  a-sundyr  £e  bak  dotht  byte,  And  afftyr  sqwolwyth 
yt  in. 

y.  [c  1205  LAY.  28453  y£vm  wurSest  buWinchaistre,  ba;eor3e 
be  seal  forswalje  (c  1275  for-swolge).]  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems 
xi.  27  Syne  sail  the  swallow  [v.r.  swellie]  with  his  mouth 
The  dragone  Death.  1534  Lyndivode's  Const.  Provinc.  2  b, 
Pure  wyneonelygyuen  to  theymtodrynke  that  they  mayethe 
more  easely  &  soner  swalowe  downe  the  sacramente  whyche 
they  haue  receyued.  1617  MORYSON  I  tin.,  r.  245  The  laniz- 
aries..did  so  swallow  our  wine,  as  when  it  was  spent,  we 
were  forced  to  drinke  water.  1677  JOHNSON  in  Rays  Corr. 
(1848)  128  [Salmons]  swallow  the  bait  with  the  hook  down 
into  the  stomach,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  2  Jan.  1684,  A 
fellow  who  eate  live  charcoal,  .champing  and  swallowing 
them  down.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hint.  (1824)  III.  6  There 
is  a  power  of  animal  assimilation  lodged  in  the  stomach  of 
all  creatures,  .converting  substances  they  swallow  into  a 
fluid  fitted  for  their  own  peculiar  support.  1835  T.  MITCHELL 
Acharn.  q/ Aristoph,  910  notet  A  prize  for  the  person  who 
.  .should  at  a  given  signal  first  swallow  a  certain  quantity 
of  wine. 

PO.  t.  sir,  c  1000  Eccles.  Instit.  in  Thorpe  Anc.  Laws 
(1840)  II.  398  He  hi£  swealh,  &  hi^  eft  aspaw  on  ba  hat- 
testan  li^as.  £1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  19/605  Heo  me  nam 
and  swaluj  me  in.  c  1400  St.  Alexius  (Laud  622)  611  A 
whal  hym  swalewe  at  oo  word  ffor  oo  morsel  in  hast. 
PO.  t.  ivk.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  15383  Son  it  was  bat  morsel 
bun,.. And  ludas  suelid  [Go'tt.  suelud,  Fair/,  squolowde, 
Trin.  swolewed]  it  onati.  13..  St.  Mergrete  in  Leg.  Catk. 
(1840)  97  He  toke  hir  in  his  foule  mouthe  And  swalled  hir 
flesche  &  bon.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  3785 
Alan  &  best  he  swelwed  it  et.  1:1440  Alphabet  of  Tales 
242  pe  devull  in  liknes  of  a  dragon  swalod  hym  hand  & 
fute.  1481  CAXTON  Reynard  xxvii.  (Arb.)  6r  The  roeke  may 
wel  complayne,  for  I  swolowed  in  dame  sharpbeck  his  wyf. 
1821  SCOTT  Kenihu.  xiv,  Sussex,  .swallowed  the  medicine 
without  farther  hesitation. 

pa.  pple  str.  a  1250  Owl  <f  Night.  146  peos  vie.  .sat  to- 
swolle  and  tobolewe  So  heo  hedde  one  frogge  iswolwe  [v.r. 
isuol^e],  ci*$oGen.  ff  Ex.  1976  Wilde  der  Hauen  min  sune 
swollen  her.  13..  Sir  Beues  (A.)  786  A..starede  on  Beues 
wib  eien  holwe,  Also  a  wolde  him  haue  a-swolwe. 

pa. pple.  -wk.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  441  Sorn 
of  hem  bat  flye, .  .delyuered  hem  of  ieweles  of  gold  jjat  bey 
hadde  i-swolwed  to  fore  bat  bey  flyj.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert 
(Surtees)  734  pe  seele  calfe . .  bat  cuthbert  buke  had  s welyed. 
c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  200  A  gret  horryble  dragon.. wold 
haue  swolyt  her.  1560  ROLLAND  Seven  Sages  61  My  self 
this  mater  saw.  .That  ane  Infant  was  swellyitwith  anesow. 
1651  HOBBES  Z.«/i«^.  ui.xxxii.  195  Pills.. swallowed  whole, 
have  the  vertue  to  cure.  1779  Mirror  No.  50  F  ii  Having 
swallowed  a  short  breakfast.  1872  TENNYSON  Gareth  $ 
Lynette  1308  Some  hold  that  he  hath  swallow'd  infant  flesh, 
Monster  I  1910  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  28/2  The  bait  had  to  be 
swallowed  by  the  pike  before  the  hook  would  take  hold. 
b  Iu  fig.  or  allusive  phr.  To  swallow  one's 
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spittle  :  (a)  in  renderings  of  Job  vii.  19,  where  the 

reference  is  to  the  difficulty  of  swallowing  when  in 

distress ;  f  (£)  to  restrain  anger  or  other  strong 

feeling,  to  repress  the  rising  gorge.      To  swallow 

I    a  camel,  a  gudgeon,  a  spider,  a  tavern-token  :  see 

j   CAMEL   i  c,  GUDGEON  sd.1  2  b,  SPIDER  sb.   i  d, 

i   TAVERN  sb.  4  d. 

ci4oo  Pety  Job  40  in  26  Pol.  Poems  122  Thow  woldest 
suffer  neuer  more  Me  to  swolowe  my  salyue?  £1421  26 Pol, 
Poems  108  How  longe  sparest  bou  me  nojt,  To  swolwe  my 
spotel,  hot  it  me  gryue?  1535  COVERDALE  Job  vii.  19  Why 
goest  thou  not  fro  me,  ner  lettest  me  alone,  so  longe  till  I 
swalow  downe  my  spetle?  [Similarly  1611.]  1555  EDEN 
Decades  (Arb.)  118  Owre  men  moued  with  greate  hope  and 
hunger  of  golcle,  beganne  ageine  to  swalowe  downe  theyr 
spettle.  1580  LODGE  Reply  Gossan's  Sch.  Abit&e  (Hunter. 
Cl.)  15  Mithlnks  while  you  heare  thys  I  see  you  swallowe 
down  your  owne  spittle  for  reuenge.  a  1592  GREENE  Jas.  IV. 
v.  iv,  None  of  you  both,  I  see,  but  are  in  fault ;  Thus 
simple  men,  as  I,  do  swallow  flies.  1631  MASSINGKR  Be 
lieve  as  You  List  \,  ii,  Hee  durst  not  stay  mee.  Yf  hee 
had,  had  founde  I  woulde  not  swallowe  my  spettle.  a  1714 
G.  LOCKHART  in  L.  Papers  (1817)  I.  221  [They]  were  resolved 
not  to  swallow  a  cow  and  stick  at  the  tail;  and  as  they 
had  begun,  carried  on,  and  finished  their  projects.  1733 
SWIFT  On  Poetry  122  And  if  you  find  the  general  vogue 
Pronounces  you  a  stupid  rogue,.. Sit  still,  and  swallow 
down  your  spittle. 

C.  absol.  or  intr*  To  take  food,  drink,  etc.  into 
the  stomach  through  the  gullet ;  to  perform  the  act 
of  deglutition,  as  in  an  effort  to  suppress  emotion. 

a  1700  in  Cath.  Rec.  Sac.  Publ.  IX.  345  She  not  being 
able  to  swallow  so  as  to  communicate.  1803  Med.  Jrnl. 
X.  493  Every  time  he  attempted  to  speak  or  swallow,  he 
became  more  convulsed".  1883  STEVENSON  Treas.  Isl.  i.  ii, 
He  kept  swallowing  as  if  he  felt  what  we  used  to  call  a 
lump  in  the  throat.  1906  CHARI,.  MANSFIELD  Girl  fy  Gods 
xvii,  '  I  wonder  if  we  hamper  Psyche  ?  '  '  Don't ! '  cried 
Phynides  and  swallowed  quickly. 

f  2.  trans.  To  taste  (also^ff.).   Obs.  rare. 

a  1340  HAMPOLP  Psalter  xxxiii.  [xxxiv.J  8  Gustate  et  vi- 
dete  quoniain  suaitis  est  do  minus  t  swelighis  and  sees  for 
soft  is  lord.  1340  Ayenb.  106  Huanne  be  man  onderuangb 
bise  yefbe  he  zuel5[b]and  smacke^  and  uel^  be  zuetnesse  of 
God.  Ibid.  123  Loue  of  charite  nimb  and  zik|>  and  zuel^b 
and  halt,  a  1400  Relig.  Pieces  fr.  Thornton  MS.  ii.  (1914) 
48  pou  sese  with  thyn  eghne,  heris  with  thyne  eres,  Swel- 
awes  with  thi  mouthe,  Smelles  with  bi  nese. 

3.  transf.    To   take  into  itself  (physically) ;   to 
cause  to  disappear  in  its  interior  or  depths  ;  to 
engulf.     Also  with  d<ntwt  in,  up  (see  lo  b). 

c  1200  ORMIN  10224  Na  mar  bann  belle  ma^  beon  full  To 
swoll^henn  menness  sawless.  c  1290  Beket  2168  in  S.  Eng* 
Leg.  I.  168  pe  eorbe  openede  onder  beom  for-to  swolewen 
hem  a-liue.  a  1340  HAM  POLE  Psalter  xiii.  5  A  grafe  oppyn- 
and,  bat  slas..and  swalows  baimin.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C. 
363  To  be  swol^ed  swyftly  wyth  be  swart  erbe.  £'1384 
CHAUCER  //.  fame  n.  528  Whan  tempest  doth  the  shippes 
swalowe.  c  1400  Sc.  Trojan  War  ii.  2274  That  swelt[h] 
half  of  my  schippis  has  Suelled.  £1450  Mirk's  Festial  4 
Helle  ^eonyng,  and  galpyng.  .forto  swolon  hym  ynto  be 
payne  bat  neuer  schall  haue  ende.  1552  LYNDESAV  Man- 
arche  5999  The  erth  sail  ryue,  Andswolly  thame,  boith  man 
and  wyue.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xn.  196  The  Sea  Swallows 
him  with  his  Host.  £.1690  tr.  Parana's  Lett.  Turkish 
Spy  (1694)  I.  n.  xi.  125  After  this  Isle  was  suddenly  swal 
lowed  down  into  the  Sea.  1855  MOTLEY  Dutch  Ref>.  vi.  i. 
(1866)  771/2  The  lower  part  of  the  face  was  swallowed  in  a 
bushy  beard.  1905  E.  CLOUD  Animism  §  9.  45  The  earth, 
quake  that  swallowed  man  and  beast. 

•f1  b.  refl.  of  a  river  losing  itself  in  another. 

1623  tr.  I-'avine's  Theat.  Hon.  n.  i.  67  Where  the  Rhier  of 
Lipp. . runneth  to  swallow  it  selfe  [orig.  vient  se  perdre\ 
in  the  Rhine. 

4.  jig*  a.  To  make  away  with,  destroy,  consume, 
cause  to  vanish  (as  if  by  devouring  or  absorption 
into  itself).     See  also  10  c. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  cxxiii.  2  [cxxiv.  3]  Perauntire  bai 
had  swelighid  vs  lifand.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P,  B.  1268  Wyth 
be  swayfof  be  sworde  bat  swelled  hem  alle.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  Prol.  12  Sothe  stories  ben..swolowet  into  swym  by 
swiftenes  of  yeres.  ^1450  Cov.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  83  But 
God  in  us  have  habytacion,  Peraventure  oure  enemyes  shulde 
swells  us.  1533  GAU  Rickt  Vay  45  As  S.  Paul  sais..Deid 
is  swolit  throw  wictore.  1610  HOLLAND  Camdens  Brit. 
(1637)  689  Three  Schooles.. which  the  greedy  iniquity  of 
these  our  times  hath  already  swallowed.  1643  in  Verney 
Mem.  (1907)  I.  301,  I  see  my  ruine  at  the  very  dore  ready 
to  swallow  mee.  1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  x.  The  apartment 
was  suddenly  illuminated  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  which 
seemed  absolutely  to  swallow  the  darkness  of  the  hall.  1837 
CARLVLE  Fr,  Rev.  n.  i.  iv.  To-day  swallowing  Yesterday, 
and  then  being  in  its  turn  swallowed  of  To-morrow.  1847 
TENNYSON  Princess  v.  432  Sloughs  That  swallow  common 
sense.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par,  II.  nr.  400  All  strife  was 
swallowed  of  festivity. 

b.  To   cause   to   be   '  lost '   in  something  ;    to 
*  drown  ',  *  absorb ',  engross,  occupy  wholly.  (Now 
only  with  tip  :  see  10  d.) 

c  1330  Spec.  Gy  de  Warw,  642  pe  pine  of  helle  hem  gan 
to  swolewe.  1434  MISYN  Mending  of  Life  xi.  125  All  my 
hert..is  turnyd  in-to  heet  of  lufe,  &  it  is  swaloyd  In-to 
a-nober  loy  and  a-nodir  form.  1645  G.  DANIEL  Wks.  (Gro- 
sart)  II.  To  Rdr.  2  In  Some  I  have  bene  lost  and  Swallowed 
from  my  first  intentions,  by  newer  Thoughts,  c  1698  LOCKE 
Cond.  Underst.  §  36  The  necessary  Provision  for  Life 
swallows  the  greatest  part  of  their  Time. 

c.  To  take   in   eagerly,   ( devour  *    (with  one*s 
ears  or  mind). 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  Prol.  (Skeat)  1.  2  Men.. that 
with  eeres  openly  sprad,  so  moche  swalowen  the  delicious- 
nesse  of  jestes  and  of  ryme.  .that  of  the  goodnesse.  .of  the 
sentence  take  they  litel  hede.  1513  DOUGLAS  JEneis  iv.  xii. 
35  Now  lat  ;one  cruell  Troiane  swelly  and  see  [orig.  hauriat 


SWALLOW. 

i  ocnli$\  This  our  fyre  funerall.  1595  SHAKS.  John  iv.  ii.  195, 
|  I  saw  a  Smith.. With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  Taylors 
|  newes.  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  I.  419  A  man  who  weds 
j  himself  to  study,  and  swallows  many  books.  1834  MAGINN 
,  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXV.  747  Dosy,  who  sate  in  open, 
mouthed  wonder,  swallowing  them  \sc.  his  stories]  down  as 
1  a  common-councilman  swallows  turtle. 

d.  To  take  for  oneself,  or  into  itself,  as  a  terri 
tory  or  other  possession  ;  to  absorb,  appropriate. 
(See  also  10  e.) 

1637  in  Foster  Crt.  Min.  E.  Ind.  Coinp.  (1907)  267  (With 
out  allowing  for  forfeiture  of  the  bond  for  private  trade, 
misapplication  of  the  Company's  money,  or  for]  swallowe- 
ing  [Hurt's  estate].  01700  EVELYN  Diary  18  Nov.  1679, 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  much  of  whose  estate  he  had 
swallowed.  Ibid.  23  Sept.  1683,  That  the  French  King  might 
the  more  easily  swallow  Flanders,  .whilst  we  sat  uncon- 
cern'd.  1888  BRYCEsJwer.  Commw.  xci.  III.  263  One  finds 
in  the  United  States.,  many  people  who  declare  that  Mexico 
will  be  swallowed. 

e.  Theatr.  slang.  To  get  up  (a  part)  hastily. 
1890    HARREHE   &   LELAND   Slang  Diet.,   Swallow    tht 

cackle^  [theatrical),  to  learn  a  part.  1898  Tit  Bits  30  July 
338/ 1  The  remaining  acts  [of  the  play]  were  in  turn  '  swal 
lowed  '  during  the  successive  Intervals. 

6.  To  accept  without  opposition  or  protest ;  to 
take  (an  oath,  etc.)  without  demur  or  lightly. 

#1591  H.  SMITH  Wks.  (1867)  II.  13  It  is  very  like  that 
these  men  swallow  many  sins,  for  God  is  never  so  forgotten 
as  in  feasting,  and  sporting,  and  bargaining.  1632  MAS- 
SINGER  City  Madam  i.  i,  Here's  no  gross  flattery!  Will 
she  swallow  this?  1646  BP.  MAXWELL  Burd.  Issach.  in 
Phenix  (1708)  II.  303,  I  cannot  sufficiently  wonder,  how 
the  High  Court  of  Parliament  of  England  hath  swallow'd 
and  sworn  their  Covenant.  1762-71  H.  WALPOLE  Vertne's 
Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  III.  107  The  former  laid  a  wager  that 
there  was  no  flattery  so  gross  but  his  friend  would  swallow. 
1789  Gouv.  MORRIS  in  Sparks  Life  <$•  Writ.  (1832)  I.  325 
The  Representatives  of  this  nation.. are  ready  to  swallow 
this  proposition  by  acclamation.  1810  BENTHAM  Packing 
(1821)  191  Give  them  an  oath  to  swallow.  i8»  J.  FLINT 
Lett.  Amer.  171  In  England,  affidavits  are  often  managed 
in  a  simpler  way.  Swallowing  a  customhouse  oath  is  there 
a  well  known  expression.  1853  LYTTON  My  Novel  iv.  xiv, 
People  take  you  with  all  your  faults,  if  you  are  rich ;  but 
they  won't  swallow  your  family  into  the  bargain. 

b.  esp.  To  accept  mentally  without  question  or 
suspicion  ;  to  believe  unquestioningly.  *f  Also 
with  down. 

1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  60  Beleeue  nothing,. .yet 
seeme  thou  as  thou  swallowedst  al,  suspectedst  none.  1643 
Ord.  Lords  &  Com.,  Westm.  Conf.  Pref.  (1658)  C  3,  So 
many,  especially  of  the  younger  sort,  do  swallow  down  al 
most  any  error  that  is  offered  them.  1690  LOCKE  Hum. 
Und.  i.  iv.  §  24  To  make  a  Man  swallow  that  for  an 
innate  Principle,  which  may  serve  to  his  purpose,  who 
teacbeth  them.  1691  RAY  Creation  n.  (1692)  83  He  that 
can  swallow  the  raining  of  Frogs.  1786  JEFFERSON  Writ, 
(1859)  I.  516,  I  find  that  I  could  swallow  the  last  opinion, 
sooner  than  either  of  the  others.  1791  MME.  D'ARBLAY 
Diary  20  Aug.,  [She]  will  believe  no  good  of  them,  and  swal 
lows  all  that  is  said  of  evil.  1870  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong. 
(ed.  2)  II.  App.66i  The  legend  is  still  swallowed  by  novelists. 
1880  LITTLUDALE  Plain  Reas.  Ixii.  135  Over -readiness  to 
swallow  marvels,  .is  credulity. 

6.  To  put  up  with,  submit  to,  take  patiently  or 
submissively    (something   injurious   or    irksome). 
(Cf.  F.  avalcr.) 

1611  MIDDLETON  &  DEKKER  Roaring  Girl  D.'s  Wks.  1873 
III.  185  If  I  swallow  this  wrong,  let  her  thanke  you.  1613 
PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  \.  xvii.  80  The  mother  (not  able  to 
swallow  her  shame  and  grief)  cast  her  selfe  into  the  lake. 
1623  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  in  Crt.  <J-  Times  Jas.  7(1848)  II.  442 
And  how  many  disgraces  and  indignities'  he  swallowed,  to 
bring  his  own  ends  about.  1710  SWIFT  Let.  to  Ahp.  King 
10  Oct.,  They  cannot  give  themselves  the  little  troubles  of 
attendance  that  other  men  are  content  to  swallow.  1710 
—  Jrnl.  Stella  z  Nov.,  I  took  my  four  pills  last  night,  and 
they  lay  an  hour  in  my  throat. . .  I  suppose  I  could  swallow 
four  affronts  as  easily.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xvii, 
He  was  pompous,  but  with  such  a  cook  what  would  one  not 
swallow? 

7.  To  refrain  from  expressing   or   uttering ;   to 
keep  down,  repress.     Also  with  dawn. 

a  1642  S.  GODOLPHIN  Poems,  Ps.  cxxxvii,  Deny  us  freedom 
of  our  groans  And  bid  us  swallow  all  our  moans.  1719 
YOUNG  Bttsiris  iv.  it  They . .  swallow  down  their  tears  to  bide 
them  from  me.  a  1771  GRAY  Dante  6,  I  swallow'd  down  My 
struggling  Sorrow.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  i.  v.  r  i  Swallow 
ing  my  grievances  [orig.  dfvorant  ma  douleur\  [I]  set  myself 
to  wait  on  my  noble  masters.  1820  BYRON  Juan  v.  xxiv,  Swal 
lowing  a  heart-burning  sigh.  1851  D.  JERROLU  St.  Giles 
iv.  31  [She]  swallowed  her  mirth,  and.  .busied  herself  at  the 
cupboard.  1868  MORRIS  Earthly  far.(i&jo)  1. 1.  325  Then 
in  his  throat  a  swelling  passion  rose,  Which  yet  he  swal 
lowed  down.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage  29^  Hannibal 
swallowed  his  resentment. 

8.  To  take  back,  retract,  recant.  (Cf.  EAT  v.  2  c.) 
1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  i.  i.  132  As  low  as  to  thy  heart, 

Through  the  false  passage  of  thy  throat :  tbou  lyest..  .Now 
swallow  downe  that  Lye.  1603  —  Meas .  for  M.  in.  i.  235 
[He]  swallowed  his  vowes  whole,  pretending  in  her,  dis- 
coueries  of  dishonor.  1703  FARQUHAR  Inconstant  in.  i,  I 
have  swallow'd  my  Words  already;  I  have  eaten  them  up. 
1848  LOWELL  Biglcnu  P.  Ser.  i,  iv.  16  A  marciful  Providence 
fashioned  us  holler  O'  purpose  thet  we  might  our  principles 
swaller.  1889  BARRIE  Window  in  Thrums  xx.  195  If  Jamie 
be  living  now  he  has  still  those  words  to  swallow. 

9.  To  pronounce  indistinctly  or  fail  to  pronounce; 
to  slur  over.     (Cf.  F.  manger.} 

a  1791  WESLEY  Wks.  (1830)  XIII.  479  Some  persons 
mumble,  or  swallow  some  words  or  syllables. 

10.  Swallow  up.      a.  lit.    To  swallow    com 
pletely  or  voraciously ;  to  eat  up,  devour.     Also 
absol. 


SWALLOWABLE. 

1535  COVERDAI.F  Obad.  i.  16  Yee  dryncke  shall  they,  and 
swalowe  vp,  so  that  ye  shall  be,  as  though  ye  had  neuer 
bene.  1600  J.  Pouv  tr.  Leo's  Africa  ix.  346  The  crocodile 
..swalloweth  vp  both  the  baite  and  the  hooke.  1711  AD- 
DISON  Spect.  No.  10  r  3  Like  Moses's  Serpent,  that  imme 
diately  swallow'd  up  and  devoured  those  of  the  ^Egyptians. 
1880  STEWART  &  TAIT  Unseen  Univ.  Introd.  15  Just  as  we 
cannot  conceive  of  a  man  swallowing  up  [ed.  1876  devour 
ing]  himself,  so  [etc.]. 

b.  transf.  To  engulf  completely  ;  to   cause  to 
disappear  utterly  in  its  depths.   Cf.  3. 

1526  TINDALE  Rt-v.  xii.  16  The  erth  opened  her  mought, 
and  swalowed  vppe  the  rever.  1335  COVKRUALE  Ps.  cvi.  17 
So  the  earth  opened  &  swalowed  vp  Dathan.  1560  DAUS  tr. 
S/eiditnt's  Comm.  453  The  shippes  being,  .swallowed  vp  of 
the  billowes  did  perishe.  1596  UALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist. 
Scot.  I.  99  Certane  difficile  myres,  quhilkes.  .sal  gaip  wyd, 
and  swallie  him  vp  in  a  maner  to  the  deipth.  1610  HOLI.AN'U 
Camden"s  Brit.  (1637)  587  The  first  [river]  is  Hans,  which 
being  swallowed  up  under  the  ground,  breaketh  up  againe 
three  miles  off.  1732  BEKKELEY  Alciphr.  iv.  §  24  Because 
London  was  not  swallowed  up  or  consumed  by  fire  from 
heaven.  1803  SCOTT  Let.  in  Lockkart  (1837)  I.  xi.  392  This 
district,  .was  swallowed  up  by  the  sea.  1823  LAMB  Elia 
Ser.  it*  Old  Margate  Hoyt  Sunken  ships,  and  sumless  trea 
sures  swallowed  up  in  the  unrestoring  depths.  1831  R.  &  J. 
LANDER  Exped.  Niger  I.  vi.  245  The  little  legs  of  the  child 
were  swallowed  up  in  his  clumsy  yellow  boots.  1853  JAM  i-.s 
Agnes  Sorel (1860)  II.  103  The  Castle  gates  swallowed  them 
up,  and  nothing  more  was  seen  of  them. 

c.  fig.  To  make  away   with   or   destroy  com 
pletely;  to  cause  to  disappear  utterly  (as  if  by 
absorption).    Cf.  4  a. 

1530  TINDALE  Answ.  More  \.  xvili.  Wks.  (1572)  286/2  In  y« 
world  to  come  loue  shall  swalow  vp  the  other  twoo  [sc.  faith 
and  hope].  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  lvi[i].  3  He  shal.  .saue  me 
from  the  reprofe  of  him  that  wolde  swalowe  me  vp.  1626 
GOUGE  Serm.  Dignity  Chivalry  §  18  Delight  in  the  things 
which  men  do,  swalloweth  up  the  pains  that  is  taken  about 
them.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  149  Those  thoughts,  .swallowd 
up  and  lost  In  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated  night,  c  1720 
DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  121  All  people  looked 
upon  themselves  .as  ruined  and  swallowed  up.  1758  J. 
DALRVMPLE  Ess.  Feudal  Property  (ed.  2)  122  The  feudal 
law  carries  with  it . .  a  system  of  private  rights,  which 
swallow  up  all  others,  wherever  it  comes.  1847  HELPS 
Friends  in  C.  \.  vii.  105  Another  rule  is,  not  to  let  familiarity 
swallow  up  all  courtesy.  i86a  STANLEY  Jew.  Ch.  (1877)  I. 
v.  96  The  man  is  swallowed  up  in  the  cause,  the  messenger 
in  the  message.  1864  BKYCE  Holy  Rom.  Emp.  v.  (1875)  68 
Since  the  powers  it  gave  were  autocratic  and  unlimited,  it 
muNt  swallow  up  all  minor  claims  and  dignities.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  446  Must  not  all  things  at  last  be  swallowed 
up  in  death?  1885  Manch.  Exam.  12  May  5/3  Nearly  a 
month  will  be  swallowed  tip  in  the  verification  of  the  returns. 
1901  Scotsman  28  Feb.  7/1  The  Irish  names  in  the  box 
swallowed  up  all  the  rest. 

d.  To     occupy    entirely,    engross,     *  absorb ', 
*  drown  *  ;    =  40. 

1581  J.  BELL  Haddou's  Answ.  Osor.  499 b,  Blynded  with     . 
selfe  love,  drowned  in  malice,  swallowed  upp  with  his  owne 
conceipt.    1738  WESLEY  Ps.  vm.iii,  Wonder  dims  my  aching     ' 
Eyes,  And  swallows  up  my  Soul.    1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama 
Sci.  fy  Art  II.  194  The  original  intention  of  the  experiment 
was  lost  sight  of,  by  an  unexpected  result  which  swallowed     • 
up  all  their  attention.     1857  KEBLE  Let.  to  Denison  14  Oct. 
(in  Maggs's  Catal.  Mar.  (1897)  54/1)  Since  I  came  home  (I] 
have  been  swallowed  up  with  my  little  book  on  Eucharisti- 
cal   Adoration.     1891    KIPLING   Light   that  Failed  x.  205 
He  fdl  to  work,  whistling  softly,  and  was  swallowed  up  in     > 
the  clean,  clear  joy  of  creation. 

e.  To  take  completely  into  itself,  or  for  one 
self  ;  to  appropriate,  absorb  ( =  4  d)  ;  f  in  quot.    j 
1544,  to  take  fully  upon  oneself. 

1544  HETHAM  Precepts  War\.  Ixiii.  D  iv,  A  faythfull  armye     j 
wyll  swallowe   vp  all   parylles,  before   that  so   lyberall   a     | 
capytayne  shitld  h.iue  any  shame  or  reproche.     1654  URAM-     . 
HALL  fust  Vind.  ii.  (1661)  21  The  oppressions  of  the  Court 
of  Rome,  which  would  swallow  up.  .all  original  Jurisdiction.     } 
aijoo  E\  KLYX  Diary  1 5  July  1683,  The  French  King,  .having 
swallow'd  up  almost  all  Flanders.      1743  POCOCKE  Descr. 
East   I.    iv.  i.  162    In  upper  Egypt  there  were   formerly 
twenty-four  provinces,  but  many  of  them  are  now  swallow'd     ' 
up  by  Arab  Sheiks,     1884  Sat.  Rev.  7  June  737/1  Morocco     j 
..has  escaped  being  swallowed  by  France  because  Spain  has 
;uarded   it.      1889   GRETTON  Memory's  Harkb.  157    With 

.xtoti  is  joined  the  hamlet  of  Horn,  now  swallowed  up  in  I 
the  Park. 

•(•  f.  To  take  in  eagerly  :    =  4  c.   Obs.  rare. 
"593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  1409  About  him  were  a  presse  of  gaping 
faces,  Which  seein'd  to  swallow  vp  his  sound  aduice. 

g.  To  pass  over  (a  distance)  rapidly. 
(Cf.  DEVOUR  8  b.) 

1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  188  Three  i 
miles  had  been  swallowed  up  ere  the  team  steadied.  [Cf.  j 
quot.  1899  s.v.  SWALLOWED//*/,  a.] 

Swallowable  (swo-lu,ab'l),  a.  [f.  SWALLOW 
v.  +-ABLK.]  Capable  of  being  or  fit  to  be  swal 
lowed  (lit.  and /£•.). 

1818  UKNMIAMCA.  Eng.  Introd.  42  This  altogether  indi-    j 
gestible  and    scarcely  swallowable    morsel.       1846  9  S.  R. 
MAITLAMO  &'«.,  etc.  315  The  reader,  who  for   the  lir>t  time 
meets  with  an  anecdote  in  its  hundredth  edition,  and  its 
nu)sl  militated  and  swallowable  form.    1887  STEVENSON  Let.     j 
32  Aug.,  The  berths  are  excellent,  the  pasture  swallowable. 

Swallowed  (swg  bud),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-KI>I.]  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb  (lit.  andyf^.). 

c  1600  SHAKS.  Sontt.  cxxix,  Past  reason  haled  as  a  swollowed 
bayt.  1667  Phil.  Trans  II.  535  Tho  dexterity  of  disen- 

figing  himself  from  the  swallowed  hook.  18x2-7  Goon 
tudy  Med.  (1829)  I.  120  The  swallowed  morsel  is  cariied 
forward  into  the  stomach.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  23  Nov.  4/2 
Why  should  one  more  dose  of  swallowed  principles  disagree 
with  him?  1899  MEKEDITH  PMHIS,  ^fight-Walk  42  The 
posts  that  named  the  swallowed  mile. 
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Swallower  (swgp10«ai).  Also  i  swelsere,  6 
Sc.  swelliar.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -EB  *.  In  OE.  swelgere 
=  OHG.  swdg&ri  (MHO.  sweater,  G.  schwclger) 
glutton,  tippler.]  One  who  or  that  which  swallows. 

1.  lit. :  see  SWALLOW  v.  i  ;  esp.  a  voracious  eater 
or  drinker.     Also  in  Comb.,  as  acorn-swallower , 
siuord-  swallower. 

n  loop  /ELFRIC  Colloq.  16  in  Wr.-Wulcker  102  Ic  ne  com 
swa  micel  swelsere  ^aet  iceallec}pnn  metta  on  anre  gcreord- 
inye  etan  ma;^e.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  xin.  vi.  222  Tliir 
akcorne  swelliaris,  the  fat  swyne.  1605  1st  Pt,  Jeronimo 
Hi.  i.  42  Deuourer  of  apparell,  thou  huge  swallower.  1694 
MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  xxix.  118  A  huge  Greedy-Guts,  a 
tall  woundy  swallower  of  hot  Wardens  and  Muscles,  1710 
FULLER  Tatler  No.  205  P  2,  I.  .always  speak  of  them  with 
the  Distinction  of  the  Eaters,  and  the  Swallowers.  1842 
DICKENS  Amer.  Notes  vi.  (1868)  51  Of  all  kinds  of  eaters  of 
fish,  or  flesh,  or  fowl,  in  these  latitudes,  the  swallowers  of 
oysters  alone  are  not  gregarious.  1891  HAKOY  Tess  xlviii, 
The  enormous  numbers  that  had  been  gulped  down  by  the 
insatiable  swallower  [viz.  a  threshing  machine]. 

b.  spec.  A  deep-sea  fish,  Chiasmodon  niger, 
widely  distributed  in  the  Atlantic,  having  an  im 
mensely  distensible  stomach  which  enables  it  to 
swallow  fishes  larger  than  itself. 

2.  transf.  :  see  SWALLOW  v.  3.   (In  quots.  attrib. ; 

1891  MEREDITH  Poems,  Eng.  bef.  Storm  iii,  Yon  swallower 
wave  with  shroud  of  foam.  1898  —  Forest  History  \v.  The 
forest's  heart  of  fog  on  mossed  morass,  On  purple  pool  and 
silky  cotton-grass,  Revealed  where  lured  the  swallower  by 
way. 

3-  fig-  (falso  with  up]  :  see  SWALLOW  v.  4,  5, 
10  c. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  l^/,  157  Affirming  him  to  be. . 
the  moste  swallower  vp  and  consumer  of  the  kynges  treasure. 
1810  BKHTHAM  Packing  (1821)  191  Give  them  an  oath  to 
swallow,  every  impure  property  is,  by  this  consecrated 
vehicle,  carried  off.  Note  that  the  oath  by  which  the 
swallower  is  rendered  thus  unlikely  '  to  do  wrong,' is  the 
very  oath,  which,  .is  regularly  productive  of  perjury.  1837 
CAKLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  \\\.  i.  vi,  Here  too  is  a  Swallower  of 
Formulas. 

Swallow-hole,  [f.  SWALLOW  v.  or  sb.*  + 
HOLE  sl>.]  =  SWALLOW  s/>.%  i  b. 

1661  J.  CHILDRKY  Brit.  Baconica  74  About  Badminton  also 
are  several  holes  (called  Swallow-holes)  where  the  Waters . . 
fall  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  are  seen  no  more.  1829 
Glovers  Hist.  Derby  I.  ir  The  channel  of  the  Manifold 
river  is  here  dry  in  dry  seasons,  owing  to  the  vast  swallow- 
holes  at  Darfa  cliff.  1839  Civil  Eng.  %  Arch.  Jrnl.  II. 
151/2  These  rivulets  pour  down  the  lull  upon  the  surface  of 
the  tertiary  clay,  until  they  arrive  at  the  chalk,  where  they 
are  entirely  absorbed  in  swallow-holes.  1891  Leeds  Mercury 
5  Nov.  3/6  Shafts  being  made  into  it,  by  which  the  water 
absorbed  by  conites,  fissures  and  '  swallow  holes ',  would  be 
rendered  available. 

Swallowing  (swo/louirj),  vbl.  sb.  Also  4 
zuel^ing,  swolwyng,  5  swell uing,  swelwyng(e, 
swellyng(e.  [(".  SWALLOW  v.  +  -ING  *.] 

I.  The  action  of  the  verb  SWALLOW. 

1.  Deglutition;  f  devouring  :  see  SWALLOW  v.  i. 
c  \4fx>Apol.  Loll.  55  |?e  deuowrin^  or  swelluing  of  alle  bestis 

of  be  feld.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  482/2  Swelwyynge  of  mete 
(A'.,  P.  swellynge  of  mete  and  Aryi}\it),degluticio.  c  153*  Du 
WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  903  The  swalowyng,  lanailer. 
1725  Land.  Gaz.  No.  6349/3  |^'s  Swallowing  is  easier.  1780 
Mirror  No.  73  The  swallowing  of  much  strong  liquor  pro 
duces  a  temporary  madness.  1803  Med.  Jrnl.  IX.  293  ihe 
difficulty  of  swallowing,  known  by  the  name  of  Dysphagia. 
1899  Allbiitt's  Syst.  Med.  VII.  736  There  is  rarely  any 
affection  of  swallowing. 

attrib.    1881  CABLK  Mint.  Dclphine  vi.  27  She.. began  a 
faltering  speech,  with  a  swallowing  motion  in  the  throat. 
t  b.  Tasting,  sense  of  taste  :  see  SWALLOW  v.  2. 

1340  Ayenb.  91  Be  zy}l>e,  be  hyerbe,  be  smellinge,  be 
zuel^ynge,  and  1>e  takynge.  c  1440  Jacob* $  Well  218  pe  iij. 
gate  of  )?i  pytt  is  tastyng  or  swelwyng, 

2.  fig.   (also  with  up} :  see  SWALLOW  v.  4,  10  c. 
1816  COLERIDGK  Lay  Serm.  (Bohn)  318  The  oblivion  and 

swallowing-up  of  self  in  an  object  dearer  than  self.  1830 
COBBBTT  Rur.  Rities  (1853)  6°4  Which  exactions  here  are 
swallowed  up  by  the  aristocracy  and  their  dependents;  but 
which  swallowing*  are  imputed  to  every  one  bearing  the 
name  of  parson. 

II.  t3.  A  whirlpool:    =  SWALLOW  sb*  2.  Obs. 
Used  like  OE.  pr.  pple.  swtlgend  to  render  L.  vorago. 
1387  TREVISA  Higettn  (Rolls)  I.  65  pere  becb  many  swol- 

u  ynges  and  whirlynges  of  wateres  by  ^e  see  brynkes.  Ibid. 
II.  51  Woodnesse  of  swolwynge  and  of  whirlynge  water. 

Swallowing,  ppL  a.  Also  4  swelwyng.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -ING  2.J  That  swallows ;  usually  transf. 
or  Jig.  '.  see  the  verb. 

111400  Prymer  (1891)  24  (Benedidte*  Fier  and  swelwyng- 
hete  blesse  to  the  lord.  1548  ELYOT,  yoraginosus. .,  full  of 
gulfes  or  swalowyng  pittcs.  1555  EDES  Decades  (Arb.)  193 
These  blind  and  swalowyng  >andes.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Ps.  v.  iv, 
Their  throate  it  is  an  open  swallowing  grave.  1594  SHAKS. 
Rich.  ///,  in.  vii.  128  Almost  shouldreci  in  the  swallowin.; 
gulph,  Of  blind  forgetfulnesse.  1632  Lmtcow  Trav.  u.  53 
Kuery  swallowing  waue  threatned  our  death.  1806  J. 
•  V-ORU  Misents  Hum.  Li/t  \.  i.  (ed.  3)  13  What  is  the 
Country,  but  a  sandy  desart  at  one  season  or  a  swallowing 
quagmire  at  another  ?  185*  M.  ARNOLD  The  Future  16 
Whether  he  first  sees  light  Where  the  river,  .winds  through 
the  plain  :  Whether  in  sound  of  the  swallowing  sea. 

Swallowling  ;swo-I0ulirj).  rare—1,  [f.  SWAL 
LOW  jA1  +  -LING  ";  cf.  ducJtlitig.]  A  youn^  swallow. 

1839  WILLIS  A  fa^riii.  (1840)  9  Her  swallowlings.  .have 
been  hatched  a  week. 

Swa-llow-pipe.    rare—1,     [f.  SWALLOW  v.  or 
.l]    The  gullet. 


SWALLOW-TAIL. 

1786  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  and  Ode  to  K.A.'s  Wks.  1812  I. 
134  Not  one  bit  more  could  pass  your  swallow-pipe. 

Swallow-tail,  swallowtail  (swo-butyii). 

Also  in  some  senses  swallow's  tail.  [f.  SWALLOW 
J^.l  +  TilL  sb.  ;  corresp.  to  and  in  certain  uses 
modelled  on  F.  queue  (Faronde,  f  d'arondeltc 
(senses  5  and  6),  G.  schwalbenschwanz  (2  b,  8, 
etc.),  Du.  zwaluwstaarf,  MLG.  swalekenster(tl^G. 
swalkensteerty  etc.] 

1.  A  tail  like  that  of  a  swallow  ;   a  forked  tail. 

1703  tr.  Perranlt's  Abridgm.  I  'itruvttts  \.  iv.  30  The  Sab- 
Hers,  .joined  together  by  Tenons,  in  the  form  ofa  Swallow- 
Tail.  1775  DALRYMPLE  in  PhiL  Trans.  LXVIII.  402  Two 
birds  ..  with  swallow-tails  flying  above  the  ship.  1842  (',. 
DARLING  in  Proc.  Beriv.  Nat.  Ctub  II.  No.  10.  4  Smelts  of 
the  Salmon  with  their  silvery  sides,  dark  ptirply  tins,  ami 
swallow-tail.  1860  MAYNK  REIU  Hunters'  1-east  iv,  The 
'passenger'  [pigeon],  .looks  not  unlike  the  kite,  wanting 
the  forked  or  '. swallow  '  tail. 

2.  Applied   to  various  animals  having  a  forked 
tail,      f  a.  Some  kind  or  fish  :  see  quot.   Obs. 

1683  POYNTZ  Pres.  Prosp.  Tobago  21  The  green  Swallow- 
Tail.,  a  Fish  not  much  bigger  than  a  Herring. 

b.  A  swallow-tailed  butteifly. 

1819  SAMOUELLK  Entomol.  Compcud.  416  Fapilio  Machaon. 
The  Swallow-tail.  1868  Rep.  U.S.  Commissioner  Agric. 
(1869)  314  The  swallow-tails,  belunging  to  the  family  Papi- 
lionidy.  1880  C.  R.  MARKHAM  Peruv.  Bark  173  One  bright 
swallow-tail,  with  blue  wings,  fringed  with  crimson. 

C.  A  humming-bird  of  the  genus  Eiipetoniena. 

1861  GOULD  Monogr.  Troch.  II.  Plate  42,  Eupetomena 
Hiritndinacea,  Swallow-tail..  .This  species  being  the  most 
swallow-like  member  of  the  entire  family  of  Troch il id ae. 
1899  EVANS  in  Cambr.  Nat.  Hist.  IX.  435  Eupetomena 
macr-ura  of  Brazil  and  Guiana,  termed  the  'Swallow-tail' 
from  its  forking  rectrices. 

d.  A  swallow-tailed  kite. 

3.  A  name   for   the  white   willow  (Salix  alba; : 
also  swallow-tail  willow,    swallow-tailed   willow 
(see  next,  2  b). 

1626  UACON  Sytva  §  47?  The  Shining  Willow,  which  they 
call  Swallow-Taile.  1766  Museum  Kust.  VI.  81  The  bright 
swallow-tail  willow ;.  .next  to  the  Norfolk  kind,  it  is  the 
large*!  growing  sort. 

4.  A   broad  or  barbed    arrow-head  ;    an    arrow 
with  such  a  head. 

1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  135  The  one . .  hauyng  two 
.  .barbes,  lookyng  backewarde  to  the  stele  and  the  fethers, 
which.. we  call. .a  brode  ariowe  head  or  a  iwalowe  tayle. 
i8»8  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxix,  The  English.. sent  off  their 
volleys  of  swallow-tails  before  we  could  call  on  St  Andrew. 

f5.     =  DOVLTAIL   I    b,  2.    Obs. 

1548  ELYOT,  Securicla..,  a  swalowes  tayle  [1565  COOI-ER, 
swallowe  tayle],  or  a  doue  tayle  in  carpenters  woorke,  whiche 
is  fastnyng  of  two  pieces  of  timbre.  .togyther.  1616  HULLO- 
KAR  Eng.  Expos.)  Swallowts  tayle,  . .  a  fastening  of  two 
peeces  of  timber  so  strongly  together,  that  they  cannot  fall 
a.sunder.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  B uilder  594. 

6.  Fortif.    An    outwork    characterized    by    two 
projections  with  a  re-entrant  angle  between  them, 
suggesting  a  swallow's  tail. 

i688CAPT.J.S./'>r/^/5'£rt//<>tt78Hornworks.  .are  much  more 
in  use  than  the  Tenailes,  Swallow  Tails,  or  Priests  Bonnets. 
1690  D'UfUEY  Collins  Walk  \.  n  He.. all  your  Out-works 
would  Assail,  With  his  Eternal  Swallows  Tail.  1701  Mi/it. 
<$•  Sea  Diet.  (1711),  Queue  dyronde,  or  Swallovjs-Tail,  a 
Uetach'd  or  Out-work,  whose  Sides  open  towards  the  Head, 
or  Campaign,  and  draw  closer  or  narrower  towards  the  Gorge. 
1908  MKS.  E.  WHARTON  Hermit  .y  Wild  Woman  \  A  little 
walled  town  with  Ghibelline  swallow-tails. 

7.  The  cleft  two-pointed  end  of  a  flag  or  pennon  ; 
also,  a  swallow-tailed  flag. 

1697  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3317/3  One  with  a  White  Flag, 
Swallow  Tail  at  Main-top-mast.  1743  IJt'LKtLty&  CUMMINS 
yoy.  S.  Seas  5  The  Commander  in  Chief  being  distinguish'd 
by  a  red  broad  Pendant  with  a  Swallow's  Tail  at  his  Main* 
tup-mast  Head.  1753  Scots  Mag.  Aug.  386/2  A  yellow  jack 
with  a  swallow-tail.  1815  SCOTT  Betrothed  xxvii,  Methinks, 
instead  of  this  old  swallow's  tail,  we  should  muster  rarely 
under  a  broidered  petticoat.  1844  Regul.  <$•  Urd.  Army  10 
The  Flag  of  the  Guidon  of  Dragoons  to  be  thrf*  feet  five 
inches  to  the  end  of  the  slit  of  the  swallow-tail.  1894  C.  N. 
ROBINSON  Brit.  Fleet  89  The  flag.. is  sometimes  square, 
sometimes  a  swallow-tail. 

b.  The  cleft  tail-end  of  a  vane. 

1843  GROVE  Corr.  Phys.  Forces  (1846)  32  A  wind.. will 
instantly  arrange  these  vanes  in  a  definite  direction,  the 
arrow-heads  or  narrow  parts  pointing  one  way,  the  swallow 
tails  or  broad  parts  another. 

8.  A  swallow-tailed  coat,  colloq 

1835  FRITH/,*-/.  2  May,  in  Autobioe.  (1888)  III.  38,  I  don't 
want  a  dress-coat ;  besides,  I  should  look  a  regular  guy  in 
a  swallow-tail.  1837  DICKENS  J'ickw,  ii,  The  green  coat  had 
been  a  smart  dress  garment  in  the  days  of  swallow-tail^ 
.871  'M.  LEGRANO  Cantor.  Fteshm.  115  Mr.  Golightly 
rose,  divested  himself  of  the  loose  coat  be  wore  in  the  study, 
put  on  his  black  swallow'tail,  and  went  down  to  the  draw 
ing-room.  1894  WILKINS  &  VIVIAN  Green  Bay  Tree  I.  33 
The  boys,  .exchanged  their  tweed  coats  for  the  regulation 
swallow-tails, 

b.  The  tail  or  skirt  of  such  a  coat.  rare. 
1894  LATTO  Tarn.  Botikin.  vi,  I  banged  roon'  my  hand,  an' 
lo,  there  was  but  ae  solitary  swallowtail  to  the  fore  !     1913 
Play  Piitorial  No.  130  The  [ladies']  coat.. slopes  sharply 
away  from  the  hips,  and  forms  swallow-tails  at  the  back. 

9.  attrib.   =-  SWALLOW-TAILED:    as  in  swallow 
tail  butterfly,  coal,   motht  pennon  ;  also  formerly 
applied  to  a  cut  of  the  beard  with  two  points.   See 

also  siviil!o~v  tail  willow  in  3. 

1596  NASHK  SnfirvH  WaLien  Kp.  Ded.Aiv,  Astrologicatl 
Richard,  .most  studiously  compylcd  a  profound  Abridge- 
intni  vpoaLeards,  &  therein.. fruitlessly  determined  bet wuit 
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the  swallowes  taile  cut  &  the  round  beard  like  a  rubbing 
brush.  1602  ROWLANDS  Greeners  Ghost  (1872)  9  The  vse  of 
the  terrible  cut,  and  the  Swallow-taile  slash.  1745  Gleditsch's 
Tentsch-Engl.  Lex.,  Sch-walbenschivantz .  .a  swallow-tail- 
carving.  1749  WILKES  Engl.  Moths  fy  Butterflies  38  The 
Swallow-tail  Moth,  .is  bred  in  May  and  June.  Ibid.  47  The 
Swallow-tail  Butterfly  is  produced  twice  a  Year.  1786  Pogo- 
nologia  27  Those  different  fashions  of  wearing  the  beard 
called,  sharp-pointed,  square,  round,  fan,  swallow's-tail,  arti 
choke-leaf,  £c.  z8i6  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.TuA.  (1818)  II.  245 
The  swallow-tail  butterfly  (Papilio  Machaon^  L.).  1819 
SAMOURLLE  Entomol.  Commend.  253  Onr\a.pteryx\  $ambu~ 
caria  (swallow-tail  motli).  1848  LOWELL  Biglow  P.  Ser.  I. 
What  Mr.  Robinson  Thinks,  Parson  Wilbur  sez  he  never 
heerd  in  his  life  Thet  th'  Apostles  rigged  out  in  their  s waller- 
tail  coats.  1852  BURN  Naval  fy  Milit.Dict.  n.  (1863),  Swallow 
tail  scarf,  assemblage  a  qnene  d'hironde.  1853  '  C.  BEDE  ' 
Verdant  Green  i.  i,  The  toga  vitilis  of  stick-up  collars  and 
swallow-tail  coats.  1884  E.  YATES  Recoil,  I.  45  [The  Police, 
1836-47]  wore  swallow-tail  blue  coats.  1891  DOYLE  White 
Co.  xiii,  The  heavy  ash  spear  with  swallow-tail  pennon. 

Swallow-tailed  (s\vo-b«t<Fild),  a.    [f.  prec. + 
-ED  -.]    Having  a  tail  like  that  of  a  swallow,  or  an 
end  or  part  like  a  swallow's  tail ;  also,  of  the  form 
of  a  swallow's  tail. 
I.  Of  natural  objects. 

1.  In  names  of  species  or  varieties  of  birds  cha 
racterized  by  a  long  deeply  forked  tail,  as  swallow- 
tailed  duck,  the  long-tailed  duck,  Harelda  gla- 
cialis ;  swallow-tailed  falcon,   hawk  =  s.  kite ; 
swallow-tailed  flycatcher,  the  scissor-tail,  Mil- 
vitlus  forficatus  or  M.  tyranmts  ;  swallow-tailed 
gull,  a  rare  American  gull,   Creagrus  fwcatus  ; 
swallow- tailed  kingfisher,  a  Surinam  species  of 
jacamar,  Gatbnlaparadisea\  swallow-tailed  kite, 
a  widely  distributed  American  kite,  Elanoides  for- 
ficatus ;  swallow-tailed  sheldrake  =  s.  duck. 

1831  SWAISSON  &  RICHARDSON  Fauna  Boreali-Auter.  460 
Swallow-tailed  *  Ducks.  1781  LATHAM  Gen.  Synopsis  Birds 

I.  i.  60  Swallow-tailed  *  Falcon.,  is  a  most  elegant  species. 
1783  Ibid.  II.  i.  356  Swallow-Tailed  *Fly  catcher,  .inhabits 
Mexico.     1872  COUF.S  Key  N.  Amer.  Birds  317  Swallow- 
tailed  'Gull.. tail  white,  very  much  forked.     1771  Encycl. 
Brit.    II.    540/2    The    [Falco]    furcatus,    or    swallow-tailed 
*hawk.    1743  EDWARDS  ,\'at.  Hist.  Birds  I.  10  The  Swallow- 
tail'd  *King-fisher.     1872  COUES  Key  N.  Amer.  Birds  211 
Nanclerus,  Swallow-tailed  *Kite.     1764  HOWARDS  Glean. 
Nat.    Hist.  in.   249   The   Swallow-tailed    Indian   *Roller. 
a  1672   WILI.UGHBY  Ornith.  (1678)  364  The  Swallow-tail'd 
*Sheldrake  of  Mr.  Johnson. 

2.  a.   Having  a  pair  of  projecting  parts  suggest 
ing  a   swallow's  tail,   as  a   seed.     b.   Swallow- 
tailed  willow  :    =  SWALLOW-TAIL  3. 

1712  tr.  romet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  39  The  Seed  is  Swallow, 
tail'd  and  flat.  1764  Museum  Rust.  II.  xi.  43,  I  set  twenty 
willow. sets  (the  swallow-tail'd  willow,  or  white  willow) 
trunchions.  1884  MILLER  Plant'ii.^  Sali.r  albat  Common 
White,  Huntingdon,  or  Swallow-tailed  Willow. 

3.  Having  each  of  the  hind  wings  prolonged  into 
a  *  tail ',  the  two  together  suggesting  the  forked 
tail  of  a  swallow,  as  the  swallow-tailed  butter 
fly  (Papi/io   inachaon  and  other  species  of  Fapi- 
lionidsz}   and  the    swallow-tailed    moth  (L'ra- 
pteryx  sainbucariii}. 

1743  G.  KDWARDS  Nat.  Hist.  Birds  I.  34  The  dusky  and 
yellow  Swallow-tail'd  Butter-Fly.  1826  KIRBV  &  SP. 
Entomol.  III.  xxx.  148  The  beautiful  caterpillar  of  the 
swallow. tailed  butterfly  {Papilio  Machaon  L.).  1880  C.  K. 
MARKHAM  Peritv.  Bark  141  Large  swallow-tailed  butterflies, 
purple  with  light-blue  spots  on  the  upper  wings. 
IL  -Of  artificial  objects. 

4.  Of  a  flag  or  pennon  :  Having  a  cleft  end  with 
two  tapering  points. 

1697  in  KISS.  Ho.  Lords  N.  S.  III.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
1905)  322  Two  swallow  tailed  flags.  1808  SCOTT  Marm.  iv. 
xxviii,  A  thousand  streamers. .  Ilroad,  narrow,  swallow-tail'd, 
and  square.  1864  BOUTELL  Her.  Hist,  fy  Pop.  xvii.  (ed.  3) 
274  A  swallow-tailed  pennon. 

b.   Kant.   Applied  to  a  kind  of  topsail. 

1794  Rigging  §  Seamanship  I.  83  A  topsail,  called  a 
swallow-tailed  topsail. 

5.  Dovetailed,  as  a  piece  of  timber   or   stone ; 
also,  having  a  cleft  end,  as  a  part  of  mechanism,  etc. 

1726  LEON  i  Albertts  Archit.  I.  50!),  Cramps  of  Brass  and 
Iron  are  fasten'd  in  with  Lead:  But  those  of  Wood  are 
sufficiently  secured  by  their  shape,  which  is  made  in  such 
manner,  that  for  resemblance,  they  are  call'd  Swallow,  or 
Dove-tail'd.  1730  A.  GORDON  Maffefs  Amphith.  307  The 
Key-Stone  in  the  middle  is  wedged,  and,  as  we  say,  Swallow- 
tail'd.  1798  Hull  Advertiser  n  Aug.  3/1  Mr.  Herschell  dis 
covered,  .a  new  star,  -it  resembles  those  stars  in  embroidery 
called  swallow  tailed.  1862  Catal.  Internal.  Exkib.^  Brit. 

II.  No.  4563,  The   bristles  of  brushes. .are   laid    upon   a 
principle  which  prevents  their  working  hollow  or  wearing 
swallow-tailed.     1871  tr.  Schellens  Spectr.  Anal,  xxvii.  94 
The  prisms  are  arranged  around  this  pin,  which  again  is 
fastened  to  a  swallow-tailed  movable  bar. 

6.  Of  a  coat:  Having  a  pair  of  pointed  or  taper 
ing  skirts. 

1835  WILLIS  Pencilling*  I.  xxxiv.  235  He  was  dressed  in 
an  exceedingly  well  cut  swallow-tailed  coat.  1882  Miss 
BRADDON  Mt.  Royal  II.  x.  212  The  atmosphere  to-night  was 
as  conventional  as  the  men's  swallow-tailed  coats  and  white 
ties.  xSSgGuNTRR  That  Frenchman  viii.  99  A  moment  after 
the  crowd  is  swelled  by  the  swallow-tailed  gentry,  the  news 
having  got  to  the  ciubs  and  cafe's. 

Swallowwort  (swo*buw»n).  [f.  SWALLOW 
sbl  +  WORT  ;  in  sense  i  rendering  early  mod.G. 
schwalbenwurtz  (cf.  obs.  Du.  swaelemworteV}  = 
med.L.  hirundaria ;  in  sense  2  rendering  Du. 
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s«;<7/«tt>£r«;i/=mod.L.  cheltdonium,  Gr.xtKt&ovtov 
(see  CELANDINE).] 

1.  The   herb    Vincetoxicum  officinalc,   formerly 
called   Asdepias  (or   Cynanchum)  Vincetoxicum ; 
from  the  form  of  the   pods,  suggesting  a  swallow 
with  outspread  wings.     Hence'  extended   to   the 
genus  Asdepias  generally. 

1548  TURNER  Names  Herl-es  17  Asdepias.  .may  be  called 
in  englishe  Swallowurt.  1651  FRENCH  Distill.  ii.  52  Take 
Swallow-wort.  1785  MARTVN  Lett.  Bot.  xvi.  (1794)  216 
Common  Swallow  wort,  or  Tame  poison.  1822  Goon  Study 
Meet.  III.  405  One  or  two  species  of  asclepias  or  swallow, 
wort. 

b.  An   umbelliferous    plant,    Elseosefinttm    (or 
Thapsia}  Asclepium.          1866  Trcas.  Bot. 

2.  The   Greater  Celandine,  Chelidonium  majus. 
1578  LYTK  Dodoens  \.  xx.  31  The  great  Celandyne  is  called 

.  .in  English  Celandyne,  Swallowurte,  and  of  some  Tetter- 
wurte.  1635  SWAN  Spec.  Mnndi  (1670)  220  Celandine  or 
Swallow-wort.  1858  IRVINE  Hand-Ik.  Brit.  Plants  Index. 

Swally,  obs.  and  dial.  f.  SWALLOW. 
t  Swalm,  sb.  Obs.  Forms :  3  swalm,  4  sualrn, 
6  swalrae,  Sc.  swame,  7swawme.  [ME.  swalm, 

f.  swat- :  swel-  (see  SWELL  z>.) ;  cf.  QUALM.] 

1.  Swelling, 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  274  Drinc  J?eonne  atterloSe,  &  drif  |>ene 
swel  [ATS.  C.  swalm)  a;eanward  urommard  be  heorte.  1508 
DUNBAR  Tua  Afariii  Wemen  167,  I  sail,  .me  assuage  of  the 
swatme,  that  suellit  wesgret,  a  1583  MOXTGOMERIE^VJ'//«£- 
336  (Tullibardine  MS.),  The  stane  worme,  be  ringworme, 
not  slaiking  of  swame. 

2.  (An    attack   of)    faintness   or  sickness.     (Cf. 
SWEAM.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  20758  (Cott.),  *Ga  to  baa  men  bat  Hjs  in 
sualm,'  He  said,  'and  rine  on  bam  wit  it.'  1601  HOLLAND 
I'llny  xxin.  Proeme  II.  146  Women  wiio  being  newly  con 
ceived  and  breeding  child,  have  many  swawms  come  over 
their  heart.  1609  —  Amm.  Marcell.  xxiv.  vi.  255  A  cold 
swawme  of  feare  that  quickly  came  over  his  heart. 

So  f  Swalm  v.  intr.  and  trans. ,  to  faint  or  cause 
to  faint ;  also  in  vhl.  sb.t  swooning. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  XVH.  648  Sum  ded,  sum  hurt,  sum 
swavnand  [sic;  ?  read  swavmand  ;  v.  r.  swonand].  c  1440 
Bone  Flor,  770  Hur  fadur  nere  hande  can  talme,  Soche  a 
sweme  hys  harte  can  swaline.  a  1583  MOHTCOHEUB  Fly  ting 
311  (Tullibardine  MS.)  With  swaming  to  swell. 

t  Swalper,  v.  Obs.  rare-1.  [Related  to  early 
<' 


WKlem,  zwalp,  zwolp  sudden  rush  of  water  or 
other  liquid,  early  mod.Du.  siualpen  *fiuctuare, 
affluere,  iactari  fiuctibus,  undare ',  Du.  zwalpen, 
WFris.  swolpje  to  break  forth  (of  water),  G.  dial. 
j  schwalpen  to  flow,  sway  backwards  and  forwards, 
schivalpig  swaying  ;  prob.  of  onomatopoeic  origin. 

Similar  synonymous  roots  skolp-,  skulp-t  and  sfavolp-* 
skivitlp-)  are  represented  by  M  LG.,  LG.  schitlpen,  schiilpen, 
schitlpcni)  early  mod.  Du.  scholpen  (all  —  Du.  ztvalpen\  Da. 
ski>ul/>e,  skulpe  to  shake  fluid  in  a  vessel,  intr.  to  splash, 
Icel.  skolp  dish-water.] 

intr.  To  splash  or  toss  about  in  water. 

c  1400  Destr.  Trt>y  12526  Hym-seluyn  in  the  sea  sonkyn 
belyue,  Swalprit  &  swam  with  swyngyng  of  armys. 

Swalt(e,  pa.  t.  of  SWELT  v. 

t  Swalter,  v.  Obs.  [Cf.  SWATTER  v.~\  intr.  To 
wade,  splash. 

?ai4oo  Morte  A  rth.  3925  He..Slippes  in  in  the  sloppes 
o-slante  to  ^e  girdylle,  Swalters  upe  swyftly  with  his  swerde 
drawene.  a  1500  Colkelbie  Sow  \.  228  Than  Rany  of  be 
Reidhewch..  Licht  lap  at  a  lyn  ;  He  felyeit  and  he  fell  in  ; 
And  Hoge  was  sa  haisty  That  he  sualterit  him  by. 

Swalter,  obs.  variant  of  SWELTEK. 

t  Swaltish,  a.  Obs.  rare~°.  [f.  swa.lt,  var.  of 
SWELT +  -JSH1.]  Sweltering. 

1530  PALSGR.  326/2  Swaltysshe  hotte,_/W<?. 

Swalu,  -ugh,  swalwe,  obs.  ff.  SWALLOW  sb* 
Swalud,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  SWALLOW  v. 
Swaly  (sw#*li),  a.  dial.    ff.  SWALE  s6.z  +  -\.'] 

Shady. 

1820  CLARE  Rural  Life  (ed.  3)  70  Shepherds,  with  their 
panting  sheep,  In  the  swaliest  corner  creep. 

Swam,  pa.  t.  and  obs.  or  dial.  pa.  pple.  of 
SWIMT/.  Swamas,  dial.  f.  SQUEAMOUS.  Swame, 
variant  of  SWALM,  SQUAME  Obs.}  scale. 

I!  Swami  (swa'mt).  Also  8  swamme,  swammy, 
sawmy,  9  swamee,  swamy,  sammy.  [a.  Hindi 
swami  master,  lord,  prince,  used  by  Hindus  as  a 
term  of  respectful  address,  a.  Skr.  svamin  in  same 
senses,  also  the  idol  or  temple  of  a  god.] 

1,  A  Hindu  idol. 

1773  E.  IVES  Voy.  India  70  Towards  the  upper  end,  there 
is  a  dark  repository,  where  they  keep  their  Swamme,  that  is 
their  chief  god.  1794  Indian  Observer  167  t(Y.)  The  gold 
might  for  us  as  well  have  been  worshipped  in  the  shape  of 
a  Sawmy  at  Juggernaut.  1799  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp. 
(1837)  I.  56  Some  brass  Swammies  which  were  in  the  toshe- 
kanah  were  givrn  to  the  brahmins  of  different  pagodas.  1837 
Lett.  fr.  Madras  viii.  (1843)  64  They  admire  our  dolls  so 
much,  that  they  are  almost  ready  to  make  Swamies  of  them. 
1884  Sunday  at  Home  June  397/1  A  fourth  [hut],  the  most 
pretentious  and  the  best  built,  was  consecrated  to  the 
swamie,  or  god. 

2.  A  title  for  a  Hindu  religious  teacher. 

1901  Daily  News  2  Dec.  5/1  She  was  informed  that  the 
word  Swami  meant  teacher.  19^55  United  Free  Ch.  Mag. 
Feb.  9/2  A  distinguished  Swami  or  religious  teacher  visited 
Poona  lately. 


SWAMP. 

3.  attrib.  swamy-house,  an  idol  temple  or 
shrine ;  swamy-pagoda,  '  a  coin  formerly  current 
at  Madras  ;  probably  so-called  from  the  figure  of 
an  idol  on  it '  (Y.). 

1778  R.  OBME  Hist.  Milil.  Trans.  Indosta.il  x.  II.  443 
Until  they  came  in  a  line  with  the  flank  fire  of  the  field- 
pieces  at  the  swamy  house.  1837  Lett,  fr.  Madras  (1843) 
134  In  the  middle  of  the  court,  round  which  these  galleries 
of  pillars  ran,  was  the  Swamy-house,  or  place  in  which  the 
idol  is  enshrined.  1857  H.  GREATHED  Lett.  Siege  of  Delhi 
(1858)  H2  We  met  Wilby  at  the  advanced  post,  the  '  Sammy 
House  '.  1813  MILBURN  Oriental  Comm.  xix.  (1825)  233  The 
old  3  Swamy  pagoda,  which  is  about  2o|  carats  fine. 

b.  Applied  to  jewellery  ornamented  with  figures 
of  Hindu  deities. 

1880  BIRDWOOD  Industr.  Arts  India  I.  152  In  the  charac 
teristic  swami  work  of  the  Madras  Presidency  the  ornamenta 
tion  consists  of  figures  of  the  Puranic  gods  in  high  relief. 
1882  MKS.  B.  M.  CROKER  Proflr  1'ride  I.  iv.  69  My  gold 
swami  earrings.  1903  YL-LE  &  BURNELL  Hobson-Jobsmi, 
Sivatny  Jeit'tlrjr,  a  kind  of  gold  and  silver  jewelry,  made 
chiefly  at  Trichinopoly,  in  European  shapes  covered  with 
grotesque  mythological  figures. 

Swamish,  Swamous,  dial.   ff.    SQUEAMISH, 

SQCEAMOUS. 

Swamp  (swomp),  sb.  Also  8  swomp.  [First 
recorded  as  a  term  peculiar  to  the  N.  American 
colony  of  Virginia,  but  prob.  in  local  use  before  in 
England;  cf.  quot.  1691  in  i  b,  and  the  app. 
related  SCMP  si. 

Possibly  taken  in  from  LG.,  where,  however,  the  sense  of 
'  marsh  '  is  not  recorded  (but  cf.  LG.  swampen,  used  of  the 
quaking  of  boggy  land).  The  instance  of  the  meaning 
'  mushroom  '  (sense  2),  which  was  that  of  OE.  s-wamm,  may 
be  due  to  an  occasional  borrowing  from  a  foreign  source. 

Usually  referred  to  the  root  which  is  the  base  of  the 
several  Germanic  formations  *su>amp;  ^sivamb-,  and 
*S7t'amw-,  with  the  meaning  'sponge'  or  'fungus',  repre 
sented  by  MLG.  (LG.)  smamf,  OHG.  (MHG.)  swamp, 
swaittb.,  ON.  svdppr  (: — *swamj>uz\  MSw.  svainfer,  Sw., 
Da.  svamp,  and  OE.  swamm,  (M)LG.,  OHG.  swam  (G. 
schluamm),  early  mod.Du.  sivaiitme  (Du.  zwant),  Goth. 
sivauun  ace.  sing.  The  radical  notion  is  perhaps  preserved 
in  Gr.  <7o^i$o?  (? : — *swoinbli6s)  spongy,  porous. 

For  other  possible  relations  see  SWAMP  a.  and  SWANG.] 

1.  A  tract  of  low-lying  ground  in  which  water 
collects ;  a  piece  of  wet  spongy  ground  ;  a  marsh 
or  bog.  Orig.  and  in  early  use  only  in  the  N. 
American  colonies,  where  it  denoted  a  tract  of 
rich  soil  having  a  growth  of  trees  and  other  vege 
tation, but  too  moist  for  cultivation  (seeqnots.  1741, 
1766,  1875). 

1614  CAPT.  J.  SMITH  I'irginia  iv.  163  Some  small  Marshes 
and  Swamps  there  are,  but  more  profitable  than  hurt  full. 
1685  PENN  Further  Ace.  Pennsylv.  7  Our  Swamps  or 
Marshes  yeeld  us  course  Hay  for  the  Winter.  1688  CLAYTON 
I'irginia  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVIII.  124  [Musk-rats]  build 
H  ouses  as  Beavers  do,  in  the  Marshes,  and  Swamps  (as  they 
there  call  them)  by  the  Water-sides.  1741  TAILFEB,  etc. 
Narr.  Georgia  96  A  Swamp  is  any  low  watery  Place,  which 
is  covered  with  Trees  or  Canes:  They  are  here  of  three 
Sorts,  Cypress,  River,  and  Cane  Swamps.  1766  STORK  Ace. 
E.  Florida  26  notet  The  word  swamp  is  peculiar  to  America  ; 
it  there  signifies  a  tract  of  land  that  is  sound  and  good,  but 
by  lying  low  is  covered  with  water.  All  the  forest  trees  (pine 
excepted)  thrive  best  in  the  swamps,  where  the  soil  is  always 
rich.  1875  TKMPLE  &  SHELDON  Hist.  Northfietd,  Mass.  21 
Swamps. — As  used  by  our  fathers  in  the  earliest  times,  this 
term  did  not  necessarily  denote  marshy  ground  ;  but  flat 
land  which  from  its  peculiar  location  had  escaped  the  ravages 
of  the  annual  fires  set  by  the  Indians,  and  was  covered  with 
an  old  growth  of  wood. 

1713  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  145  Out  men. .shot 
a  brace  of  deer,  as  they  were  feeding  by  the  side  of  a  swamp 
or  moist  ground.  i84oTHiRLWALL6V^«liii.  VII.  20  Ground 
which  the  rain  had  turned  into  a  swamp.  1853  J.H.  NEWMAN 
Hist.  Sk.  (1873)  II.  i.  iii.  125  The  Pontine  Marshes,  formerly 
the  abode  of  thirty  nations,  are  now  a  pestilential  swamp. 
1880  HAUGHTON  Phys.  Geog.  v.  235  The  river  Desaguadero 
.  .falls  into  the  salt  lake  and  swamps  of  Aullagas. 

fig.  1825  LAMB  Eliei  Ser.  n.  Convalescent^  In  this  flat 
swamp  of  convalescence,  left  by  the  ebb  of  sickness.  1871 
MORLEY  Carlyle  in  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  i.  (1878)  173  It  has 
stagnated  in  the  sunless  swamps  of  a  theosophy. 

b.  local.  See  quots.,  andcf.  SUMP  sb.  i,  a.  Also, 
in  Australia,  a  shallow  lake  or  pond. 

1691  RAY  S.  t  E.  C.  Words  115  A  Swamp,  a  low  hollow 
place  in  any  part  of  a  field.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss., 
Sivamp^  a  depression  in  a  nearly  horizontal  bed,  in  which 
water  may  collect.  1883  GRESLEY  Gloss.  Coal-mining^ 
Swamp,  a  depression  or  natural  hollow  in  a  seam. 

f  2.   A  mushroom.    Obs.  rare~l. 

1631  WIDDOWES  Nat.  Philos.  39  In  the  body  of  the  [larch] 
tree  groweth  Fungus  Agaricus,  a  swamp  or  mush  rome. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.t  as  swamp-dweller y  earth) 
land,  -lover  (see  c),  mttck,  mud,  peat,  region,  shell t 
-side,  soil,  water  \  swamp-loving  adj. ;  swamp- 
angel  (see  b) ;  swamp-chain,  -hook  (£7.4$.), 
a  long  chain,  a  large  hook  used  in  swamping  logs; 
swamp-fever,  malarial  fever  prevalent  in  swampy 
regions  ;  swamp-ore  [G.  sumpferz\j  bog  iron  ore. 

1908  RIDER  HAGGARD  Ghost  Kings  xiv.  193  The  *Swamp- 
dwellers,  who  had  their  homes  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tugela. 
1840  J.  BUEL  Farmers  Comp.  47  To  blend  with  it  [sc. 
calcareous  soil]  quantities  of  peat  or  *swamp  earth.  1870 
KINGSLKY  At  Last  xiii,  A  strong  touch  of  his  old  *swamp- 
fever.  1877  Lumberman  s  Gaz.  22  Dec.,  *Swamp  Hooks, 
Pevys,  Skidding  Tongs  always  on  hand.  1791  W.  BARTRAM 
Carolina  95  A  vast  body  of  rich  "swamp  land,  fit  for  the 
growth  of  Rice.  1856  OLMSTED  Slave  States  ii.  151  The 
value  of  the  swamp  land  varies  with  the  wood  upon  it.  1826 
Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  n.  173  (Visit  to  Lucy)  That 
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*swamp-loving,  cold-braving,  shade-seeking  plant.  1840  J. 
BUEL  Farmer  s  Contp.  73  Peat  earth,  or  *swamp  muck,  is 
vegetable  food,  in  an  insoluble  state.  18*1  Mass.  Spy  21 
Feb.  4/5,  I  agree  that  *swamp  mud  or,  as  the  Scotch  and 
English  farmers  call  it,  peat  moss.. is  not  manure.  1897 
GUNTER  Don  Balasco  of  Key  West  xiii.  160  His  costume. . 
is  covered  with  swamp  mud  and  coral  dust.  1839  URK  Diet. 
Arts  834  Bog-ore,  *swamp-ore,  and  meadow-ore.  1863  LVELL 
Antiq.  Man  \\.  9  The  lowest  stratum,  .consists  of  "swamp- 
peat  composed  chiefly  of  moss  or  sphagnum.  1871  NAPHEYS 
Prev.  <V  Cnre  Dis.  i.  i.  51  Exposed  to  'swamp-poison.  1875 
tr.  von  Ziemssen's  CycL  Med.  II.  564  The  warm  *swamp- 
regionsof  the  Australian  coast.  1855  J.  PHILLIPS  Man.  Geol. 
409  One  "swamp  shell,  viz.,  Succmea  amphibia.  1677  W. 
HUBBARD  Narrative  (1865)  I.  in  They  were  set  upon  by 
many  hundreds  of  the  Indians  out  of  the  Bushes  by  the 
'Swamp-side.  1883  Science  II.  39/1  Their  projection  above 
the  level  of  the  roots  depending  on  the  depth  of  the  *swamp- 


b.  In  names  of  animals  (mostly  birds)  inhabiting 
swamps,  as  swamp  adder  >  bee,  bird,  etc.  ;  swamp- 
angel  (&.S.)t  a  name  for  the  hermit  thrush  and 
the  wood  thrush  ;  also  transf.  or  allusively  ; 
swamp  blackbird  =  marsh  blackbird  (see  MARSH 
4  b)  ;  swamp  crake,  Qrtygouietra  tahuensis^  of 
Australia  ;  swamp  deer,  Rnceruns  duvaucelli,  of 
India;  swamp  hare,  Lepus  aquaticus,  of  the 
southern  U.S.,  also  called  'water-rabbit  ;  swamp 
hen,  a  name  for  various  rails,  csp.  of  the  genus 
Porphyrio  (cf.  marsh  hen,  MARSH  4  b'  ;  swamp 
partridge,  the  spruce  partridge  or  Canada  grouse  ; 
swamp  pheasant,  Centropus  phasianus,  of 
Australia;  swamp  quail,  any  species  of  the 
genus  Syncecits,  of  Australia  ;  swamp  robin,  the 


of  N.  America  ;  swamp  sparrow,  (a~)  a  species  of 
song-sparrow,  Afe/0sptzapa/ustristCQmmonin  U.S. 
and  Canada  ;  (£)  Sphetuxacits  punctatus  of  New 
Zealand,  also  called  fern-bird  \  swamp  warbler, 
one  of  several  N.  American  warblers,  as  Protono- 
taria  citrca  and  Helmintherns  vermivorus. 

1893  COSAN  DOYLE  Sherlock  Holmes,  Speckled  Band  207 
It  is  a  *swamp  adder  !..the  deadliest  snake  in  India,  1858 
H.C.  KIMHALLUI  Jml.DiscoursesV.  31/2  Angels  who  would 
thus  visit  you  are  "swamp  angels,  —  they  are  filthy.  1872 
SCHELE  DE  VEBK  Americanisms  117  The  Swamp  Angel  of 
General  Gillmore,  as  his  monster-gun  in  the  swamps  was 
ironically  called.  1884  BURROUGHS  Wake-Robin  38  The 
wood-thrush,  .is  quite  a  rare  bird,  ..being  found  in  the 
Middle  and  Eastern  States,  .  .only  in  the  deepest  and  most 
remote  forests,  usually  in  damp  and  swampy  localities.  On 
this  account  the  people  in  the  Adirondac  region  call  it 
the  'Swamp  Angel1.  1885  H.  C.  McCooK  Tenants  Old 
J-arm  171,  I  have  heard  countrymen  call  the  species  of 
which  you  speak  the  *swamp-bee;  its  scientific  name  is 
probably  Bonibus  sefaratus.  1796  NEMMCH  Polygl.-Lcx., 
•Swamp  bird,  the  yellow-poll  warbler,  Motadlla  aestiva. 
1884  SKKBOHM  Hrit.  Birds  II.  230  Red-throated  Pipit. 
It  is  very  decidedly  a  swamp-bird.  1891  Cent.  Diet., 
"Swamp-blackbird.  1895  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXVII.  75/1 
A  huge  flock  of  swamp  blackbirds  covered  the  ground. 
1891  Cent.  Diet,  cites  W.  L.  BULI.ER  for  *Swamp-crake. 
1891  Cent.  Diet.,  *Swamp-deer.  1902  T.  W.  WEBBER 
Forests  Uf>f>er  India  xxi.  312  A  very  fine  specimen  of  the 
big  swamp  deer  or  barasingha,  with  i2-tined  horns.  1801 
LATHAM  Gen.  Synopsis  Birds  Suppl.  II.  206  *Swamp  finch. 
l-ritigilla  iliaca.  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  *Swamp-hare.  1897 
Field  6  Feb.  167/3  The  swamp,  or  northern  hare,  is  a  big 
strong  animal.  1898  MURRIS  Austral  English^  *Sivam/>- 
Hait'k,  another  name  for  the  New  Zealand  Harrier.  1848 
J.  Got'LD  Birds  Australia  VI.  pi.  70  Porphyrio  Beilits,.. 
*Swamp-Hen,  Colonists  of  Western  Australia.  1888  W.  L. 
BULLER  Birds  N.  Zealand  II.  81  The  Swamp-hen  is  widely 
distributed  over  Tasmania,  the  greater  part  of  the  continent 
of  Australia  [etc.].  1874  CoUES  Birds  N.  W.  394  *Swamp 
Partridge.  1847  'Swamp-pheasant  [see  PHEASANT  2],  1890 
LUMHOLTZ  Cannibals  94  Although  it  is  really  a  cuckoo,  the 
colonists  call  it  the  '  swamp-pheasant  ',  because  it  has  a  tail 
like  a  pheasant.  1895  W.  R.  OGILVIE-GRANF  Game-Birds 
I.  191  The  Australian  "Swamp-Quail.  1810  WILSON  Amer. 
Ornith.  II.  36  In  Virginia,  he  [JT.  the  Towhe  Bunting]  is 
called  the  Bulfinch  ;  ..  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Chewink,  and 
by  others  the  'Swamp  Robin.  1811  Ibid*  III.  50  The 
•Swamp  Sparrow  is  five  inches  and  a  half  long  and  seven 
inches  and  a  half  in  extent.  1888  W.  L,  DULLER  Birds  N. 
Zealand  Xcd.  2)  II.  255  The  melancholy  cry  of  the  Fern-bird 
is  so  general  and  persistent  that  its  nickname  of  'Swamp- 
Sparrow  '  is  not  undeserved.  1884  COUF.S  .V.  Amer.  Birds 
391  Protonotiiria,  Golden  'Swamp  Warblers. 

c.  Denoting  plants  or  vegetable  products  (chiefly 
of  North  America)  growing  in  swamps,  as  swamp 
grass,  plant,  etc.  ;  swamp  dock,  hellebore,  hickory, 
locust-tree,  mahogany,  pine,  privet,  silk-weed  (see 
these  words)  ;  swamp-apple  •  honeysuckle-apple 
(HONEVSUCKLE6)  ;  swamp-ash,  Fraxinus  sambit- 
cifolid,  also  called  black,  gro  ;/«</,  hoop,  of  water  ash  ; 
swamp  azalea  =  swamp  honeysuckle  ;  swamp- 
broom  =  SWAMP-OAK  2  a  (Morris  Austral  Engl.}  ; 
swamp-cabbage  =  SKUNK  -CABBAGE;  swamp- 
cheese  =  swamp-apple  ;  swamp-cypress,  the 
genus  Chamsrcyparis  ;  also,  the  deciduous  cypress, 

Taxodium  distichum  ;  swamp  dogwood,  Cornus 
alba  and  C.  sericea  ;  also,  ««  s~t>a/np  sumach  ; 
swamp  elm,  Ulmus  racemosa,  also  called  rock 
elm  ;  swamp  gooseberry,  Ribcs  lacustre  (Miller 
riant-n.  1884);  swamp  gum,  various  species  of 
Eucalyptus,  of  Australia  and  Tasmania  ;  swamp 
honeysuckle,  R  hodoiiendron  viscosum  {Azalea 
viscosa]  ;  swamp  laurel,  the  swamp  sassafras, 
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Magnolia  glauca ;  also  Kalmia  glauca  \  swamp- 
lily,  (a)  the  American  Turk's-cap  lily,  Lilium 
sitpcrbum;  (£)  the  genus  Zephyrantkes,  of  Mexico, 
S.  America,  and  the  W.  Indies;  (c)  the  lizard's- 
tail,  Saurunts  cernuus;  swamp  loosestrife, 
Decodon  verticillatits  or  NCSSHI  vcrticillata  (Treas. 
Bot.  1 866)  ;  swamp-lover,  the  stud-flower, 
Helonias  bullata ;  swamp  magnolia,  Magnolia 
glauca  (also  called  swamp  laurel  or  swamp  sassa 
fras)  ;  also  M.  grandijlora  ;  swamp  maple,  the 
red  maple,  Acer  rubrum  (Miller) ;  also  several 
other  species,  as  the  silver  maple,  A.  dasycarpum^ 
the  mountain  maple,  A.  spicatum,  and  the  allied 
Negundo  califomicum  ;  swamp-moss  —  bog-moss 
(Boo  sbl  3) ;  swamp  pea-tree,  sensitive  joint- 
vetch,  sEschynowcne  hispida  ;  swamp-pink  = 
swamp  honeysuckle\  swamp  rice  =  CANADA  rice  ; 
swamp  rose,  Rosa  Carolina  (Treas.  Bot.  1866)  ; 
swamp  sassafras  =  swamp  laurel;  swamp  su 
mach,  the  poison  sumach,  Khus  venenata  ;  swamp 
tea-tree,  species  of  Melaleuca,  of  Australia  and 
Tasmania;  swamp-weed,  Sellieraradicans  (Mil 
ler)  ;  swamp  willow,  the  pussy-willow,  Salix 
discolor;  swamp-wood,  the  N.  American  leather- 
woodt  Dirca  pahtstris.  See  also  SWAMP-OAK. 

1846  Zoologist  IV.  1281  The  galls  called  *swamp-apples. 
1847  DARLINGTON  Amer.  H'ecds,  etc.  (1860)  214  The  Azalea 
nudijlora,  or  wild  Honeysuckle,  has  often  a  singular  trans 
formation  of  its  flowers,  the  parts  of  the  flower  becoming  en 
larged  and  fleshy,.. These  succulent  excrescences  are  much 
sought  after  by  boys  who  call  them  'swamp  apples'  and 
*  swamp  cheeses  '.  i84z  /.  THOMPSON  flist.  Vermont  i.  21 1 
Black  Ash.  Fraxinus  sambut  ifolia . .  is  sometimes  called 
*Swamp  Ash.  1796  NEMSICH  Polygl.-Le.v.,  *Swamp azalea, 
Azalea  viscosa.  1793  in  J/.  Cutter's  _  L  iff,  etc.  (1888)  II. 
292  Our  *Swamp  Caboage  (or  Dracontium  foetid um).  1847 
*Swamp  cheeses  [see  swamp-apple  above].  1876  tr.  I/eer's 
Primaeval  World  Switzerland  I.  viii.  325  Taxodinm  dis- 
tichum  tniocenum,  the  *swamp-cypress. .  .This  species  is 
completely  analogous  to  the  swamp-cypress  of  America 
(Taxodinm  distichum,  Rich.,  sp.).  1817  W.  DARBY  Geogr. 
Descr.  Louisiana  353  Cornusaloa.  *Swamp  dogwood.  1847 
DARLINGTON  A mcr.  Weeds,  etc.  (1860)  79  Poisonous  Rhus. 
Poison  Sumach.  Poison  Elder.  Swamp  Dogwood.  1817 
W.  DARBY  Geogr.  Dfscr.  Louisiana  356  Ulmns  aquatica. 
*Swamp  elm.  1868  Rep.  U,  S.  Commissioner  Agric.  (1869) 
82  Many  specimens  of  Bryaxis  were  beaten  off  of  "swamp 
grass.  1907  C.  HILL-TOUT  Brit.  N.  Amer.,  Far  West  vi. 
119  Various  swamp  grasses,  of  which  the  bulrush  is  the 
commonest  specimen  [used].  1851  J.  MITCHELL  in  Pap.  <y 
Proc.  Roy.  Sec.  Van  Dienten's  Land  (1853)  II.  132  (Morris) 
The  ""Swamp  Gum  grows  to  the  largest  size  of  any  of  this 
family  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  1889  MAIDKN  Use/.  PI. 
A  ustralia  27  Eucalyptus Gunnii. .  in  South-Eastern  Austra 
lia.  .  it  is  known  as  '  White  Gum ', '  Swamp  Gum ',  or  'White 
Swamp  Gum  '.  Eucalyptus  virninalis, .  .The '  White  Gum ', 
or '  Swamp  Gum '  of  Tasmania.  1761  ELIOT  in  Mills  System 
Pract,  llusb.  \.  156  Take  the  roots  of  *swamp  hellebore 
(known  in  different  places  by  the  several  names  of  skunk 


/Yr£7«m(i7S7)6o'tSwamplaurel.  Magnolia  glauca.  1845-50 
MRS.  LINCOLN  Lect.  Bot.  App.  116  Kalmia  glauca  (swamp- 
laurel).  1814  ROXBURGH  iifrt.  Bengal.  23  Crinum  ameri. 
canum.  *Swamp  lily.  N.S.Wales.  1901  CORNISH  Natural' 
ist  Thames  180  On  the  green  bank  of  our  flower- bordered 
brook,  the  American  swamp-lily  finds  its  natural  place.  1829 
LOUDON  Encycl.  Plants  868  ^/W/V.scV//(i..monosperma  Ph. 
"Swamp  Locust  Tree.  1878  MKEIIAN  Native  Fl.  <y  Ferns 
U.S.  J.36*Swamp-lover.  i87iScHfcLEDE  \ERF.American- 
is/Hs  422  The  Sweet  Bay  is.. not  to  be  compared  to  the 
*Swamp  Magnolia  (Magnolia  grandiflora).  1886  T.  HENKY 
Fortunate  Days  50  *  Swamp- mahogany's  floss,  flowered  arms. 
1796  NEMNICH  PolygL-Lex.,  "Swamp  pea-tree,  Aeschyno- 
meneaquatica.  1731  MILLKR  Gard.  Diet.*,  v.  AHes,  PJnus  ; 
Americana,  falnstris.  The  *Swamp  Pine.  1840  BICELOW 
Plants  of  Boston  52  Azalea  viscosa,  Wild  honeysuckle, 
*Swamp  pink.  1775  Nat.  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  942  Being  a 
*swamp  plant,  a  north-east  aspect  will  be  the  properest 
situation  at  first  to  plant  it  in.  1896  MARY  KINUSLEY  >('. 
Africa  326  From  out  its  dark  waters  no  swamp  plant  or  tree 
grew.  1861  BKNTLEY  Man.  Bot.  697  A  serviceable  grain 
known  as  Canada  Rice  or  'Swamp  Rice.  1796  NF.MSICH 
Polygl.'Lex.,  "Swamp  sassafras,  Magnolia  glauca.  1819 
LOUDOH  Encycl.  Plants  479  Magnolia  glauca  is  deciduous. 
In  America  it  is  known  by  the  names  of  white  laurel,  swamp 
sassafras,  and  beaver  tree.  1887  BKSTLKY  Man.  Bot.  (ed.  5) 
618  Asclepias  tncarnata,  'Swamp  Silk-weed.  1721  DUDLEY 
in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXI.  145  The  Poyson- Wood-Tree,  .is  by 
some  called  the  'Swamp  Sumach.  i86a  W.  ARCHER  in  G. 
Whiting  Products  Tasmania  29  "Swamp  Tea-tree  (Melti~ 
leucaericafoliti}.  1865  MKS.  M.  HARRIS.S"/.  Pkilip'siT,  The 
pond  lay  in  a  sort  of  basin,  with  ,*swamp-willows  dipping 
down  into  its  brink. 

Swamp  (swamp),  a.  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
[Perhaps  related  to  SWAMP  sb.,  the  notion  of  '  de 
pression,  subsidence  '  being  the  connecting  link  ; 
there  is  a  remarkable  parallel  in  dial,  swank  sb.  = 
depression  in  the  ground,  deep  hollow,  bog,  and 
swank  adj.  •  thin  in  the  belly.]  Ofa  body  that  may 
be  or  is  normally  distended  :  That  has  sunk  and 
become  flat ;  thin  from  emptiness,  as  the  breasts, 
the  belly,  etc. 

'  '375  S^  L>tg.  Saints  xxvii.  {Machor\  1597  Sume  (men] 
throu  ydropesy  sa  gret  Swolne  J>at  J>ai  ma  etc  no  mete,  Arc 
mad  swampe  bar.  Ibid.  xl.  (Ninian)  799.  a  1583  PoLWABT 
Flyting  -w.  Montgomerie  776  (Tullibardine  MS.)  Swamp 
sandie,  come  fra  candie,  with  grandie  opprest.  1615  CHOOKK 
Body  of  Man  254  If  in  a  woman  with  cnilde  the  breasts  do 
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suddenly  fall  swampe  as  we  say,  then  will  shee  abort  or  mis 
carry,  1631  R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole  Creature  iv.  28  A 
kind  of  light  Pelsie  corne,  inclosed  in  certaine  cares,  which 
are  long  and  swampe.  1684  MERITON  Yorksh.  Dial.  30 
(E.D.S.),  Her  Ewr's  but  swampe,  Shee's  nut  for  Milk,  I 
trow,  a  1708  T.  WARD  Eng.  Ref.  n.  (1710)  105  A  useful 
Surslngle  it  was,.  .Which  as  his  Paunch  was  Full  or  Swamp, 
He'd  wider  make,  or  straiter  cramp.  1885  A,  MUNRO  Siren 
Casket  90  Their  body  compress'd  and  swamp  as  an  eel. 
1887  SERVICE  Life  Dr.  Duguid  i.  xxiv.  159  The  rnortclaith- 
like  goons  she  puts  on  gie  her  a  swamp,  cauldrife,  full- 
m'unted  appearance. 

Swamp  vswomp),  v.   [f.  SWAMP  56."] 

1.  pass.   To   be  entangled   or  lost    in   a  swamp. 
N.  Amer.  ?  Obs. 

1688  CLAYTON  Virginia  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  986  So  that 
she  might  turn  thereon  her  weak  Cattle,  and  Mich  as  should 
at  any  time  be  swamp'd.  1814  HRACKKNRIDGK  Jrnl.  in  Vieivs 
Louisiana  210  In  spending  an  hour  to  relieve  a  poor  ox, 
which  was  swamped  near  the  bank. 

2.  orig.  pass.    To  be  submerged    or    inundated 
with  water  (or  other  liquid),  as  a  boat,  a  piece  of 
ground  ;  hence  actively,  to  submerge,  inundate,  or 
soak  with  water,  etc. 

1772-84  Cook's  Voy.  (1790)  IV.  1381  In  the  morning,  the 
long-boat  was  found  swamped.  1835  LYTTON  Rienzi  v.  iii, 
The  ground  was  swamped  with  blood.  1835  MARRYAT  Jacob 
Faithful  xxxvii,  The  wherry  .  .pitched  so  heavily,  that  we 
were  afraid  of  being  swamped.  1865  KINGSI.EY  Here-w.  vi. 
At  night  a  sea  broke  over  them,  and  would  have  swamped 
the  Otter,  had  she  not  been  the  best  of  sea-boats.  1879 
ATCHKRLKY  Trip  Koerland  172  The  claims  were  continually 
being  swamped  out  by  the  river.  1881  F.  WITTI  Diary  10 
June  in  J.  Hatton  New  Ceylon  vi.  (1881)  166  Towards  mid 
night  we  awoke  in  our  leaf  hut  —  swamped. 

trans/.  1858  B.  TAYLOR  North.  Trai-.  xvii.  174  Meat.,  is 
rarely  properly  cooked,  and  game,  .is  injured  by  being 
swamped  in  sauces.  1883  Century  Mug.  Sept.  643  Sand  has 
be;tten  in  and  swamped  the  vegetation.  1888  Portfolio  Apr. 
68  (Cent.  Diet.)  Swamped  with  full  washes  and  blots  of 
colour  or  strong  strokes  with  the  red  pen. 

3.  intr.  a.  in  passive  sense  :  To  be  swamped  or 
submerged  ;  to  fill  with  water  and  sink,  as  a  boat. 


1795  in  Nicolas  Disp.  Nelson  (1845)  VII.  p.  xxvii,  At  11  the 
yawl  astern  swamped  and  was  lost  with  all  her  furniture, 
1821  SCOTT  Pirate  viii,  The  boats  swamped  in  the  current  — 
all  were  lost.  1858  SKARS  A  than.  iv.  40  A  higher  step  that 
would  have  cleared  him  at  once  of  materialism,  and  not 
suffered  him  to  sink  back  and  swamp  in  it  again.  1873  Forest 
<y  Stream  18  Dec.  290/3,  I  found  him  sitting  on  a  log,  wet, 
dirty,  and  swamping  up  to  his  waist. 

b.  To  overflow,  cause  inundation,  rare. 

1905  Contemp.  Rev.  July  95  Sand,  mud,  grass  and  thrift 
being  mingled  together,  which  a  spring-tide,  .was  silently 
swamping  over. 

4.  jig.  {trans.  )  To  plunge  or  sink  as  if  in  a  swamp 
or  in  water  ;    to   overwhelm   with  difficulties,    or 
esp.  by  superior  numbers,  so  as  to  render  inefficient. 

1818  ToDD,  To  Swamp,  to  whelm  or  sink  as  in  a  swamp. 
A  modern  word.  1833  G&EVIU.K  Mein,  (1874)  II.  380  He- 
said  the  Tories  were  indignant  at  the  idea  of  being  compelled 
to  keep  quiet,  and  that  if  they  were  to  be  swamped  the 
sooner  it  was  done  the  better.  1836  DISRAELI  Lett.  Runny- 
mede  171  The  Whigs  in  1718  sought  to  govern  the  country 
by  'swamping'  the  House  of  Commons  ;  in  1836  it  is  the 
House  of  Lords  that  is  to  be  '  swamped  '.  1846  WKLI.IN-  -TON 
in  Croker  Papers  (1884)  31  Oct.,  He.  .endeavoured  to  swamp 
[the  erection  of]  the  statue  in  Parliament.  1861  Hi  GHES  Tom 
Brown  at  Ox/,  i.  (1889)  2  The  fast  set  .  .swamped,  and  gave 
the  tone  to,  the  college.  1893  SELOUS  Trar.  S.  E.  African. 
I  feel  convinced  that  in  South  Africa  the  Dutch  element  will 
never  become  swamped  as  it  has  been  in  America. 

b.  To  ruin  financially. 

1864  MRS.  J.  H.  RIDOELL  Ceo.  Gcith  I.  xv.  281  Mortgages 
enough  to  have  swamped  any  man.  1879  TOUKGEK  FooTs 
Err.  xviii.  91  If  I  gave  in  to  them,  I..  would  be  swamped 
by  my  fertilizer  account  in  the  fall. 

5.  U.S.  To  make  (a  logging-road)  in  a  forest  or 
'swamp*  by   felling    trees,   clearing  away  under 
growth,  etc.     Also,  to  haul  (logs)  to  the  skidways. 

1857  THOHEAU  Maine  W.t  Allegash  $  E.  Branch  (1912) 
289  Making  a  logging-road  in  the  Maine  womU  is  called 
'swamping  it'...  This  was  the  most  perfectly  .swamped  of 
all  the  roads  I  ever  saw.  1908  H.  DAY  JCimfSjntCt  xi.  129 
The  boys  who  were  swampm*  the  twitch-roads. 

Hence  Swamped  (swompt)  ///.  a.,  Swamping 
"vhl,  sb.  and///,  a. 

1801  SCOTT  Let.  in  Lockhart  (1^7)  I.  xi.  357  Besides  the 
risks  of  swamping  and  breaking  our  necks.  18x8-43  TVTLER 
Hist.  .Scot.  (1864)  I.  130  Many.,  were  drowned  by  the  swamp 
ing  of  one  of  the  vessel*.  1871  WHITTIER  .Sisters  xiii.  In 
peril  from  swamping  sea  Or  lee  shore  rocks.  1891  Law 
Times  XCII.  74/2  The  swamping  of  the  ecclesiastical 
element  in  the  House  of  Lord-*.  1899  Edin.  Rer.  Oct.  302 
The  swamped  area  and  the  rotting  vegetation  are  sufficient 
cause  for  the  unheahhiness  of  the  tract.  190*  S.  E.  WHITK 
Blazed  Trail  vi.  45  Old  man  Heath  was  a  veteran  woods- 
man  who  had  come  to  swamping  in  his  old  age. 

Swamper  (swo-mpai).    [f.  SWAMP  sb.  or  v.  + 

-KRl.l 

1.  L  .S.  A  workman  who  clears  a  road  for  lum 
berers  in  a  *  swamp  '  or  forest. 

IB57THORKAU  Maine  /Ki.  (1913)57  The  company  consists 
of  choppers,  swampers,  —  who  make  roads,  —  barker  and 
loader,  teamster,  and  cook.  1880  Lumberman's  G,tz.  28 
Jan.,  A  Wisconsin  lumber-camp  is  divided  into  '  choppers  ', 
'sawyers  '  and  swampers. 

b.  A  man-of-all-work  in  a  liquor  saloon.    t/.S. 

1907  in  Thornton  American  Glossary. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  a  swampy  district.    U.S. 
1891  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  9  Apr.  2  '3  It  has  a  high  reputa 

tion  among  the  swampers  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatUm. 


SWAMPINE. 

3.  One  who  swamps  or  overwhelms,  as  by  supe 
rior  numbers,  nonce-use. 

1884  Sat.  Kev.  13  July  37/2  Mr.  Gladstone  asks  them  to 
swamp  themselves  without  inquiring  how  they  are  to  be 
swamped,  and  to  admit  their  swampers  without  inquiring 
how  the  swampers  are  to  be  treated  :n  the  way  of  assigning 
seats  to  them. 

Swampily,  Swampiness:  see  after  SWAMPY. 
Swanipine    (swp'mpin).     U.S.     [ad.  mod.L. 

swampina  (former  specific  name),  f.  SWAMP  sb.  :  pee 
-INK  1.]  The  green  killifish,  Fundulus  htteroclitus. 
1835  KiREY/Ai/'.  <$•  Inst.  Anim.  I.  ii.  122  Another  migrating 
fish  was  found  by  thousands  in  the  ponds.. of  Carolina,  by 
Bosc. ..They  belong  to  a  genus  of  abdominal  fishes  [note, 
Hydrargyra}  and  are  called  swamplnes. 

Swampish  (swo-mpij),  a.  [f.  SWAMP  j£.  + 
-ISH1.]  =  SWAMPY. 

17*5  MSS.  Dk.  Portland  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  VI.  121 
The  ground  is  very  swampish  and  damp.  1880  Miss  BIRD 
jfufan  I.  123  Passing  over  a  swampish  level. 

Hence  Swa'mpishness. 

1879  Miss  BIRD  Rocky  Mountains  20  The  rond  at  first  lay 
through  a  valley  without  a  river,  but  some  swampishness 
nourished  some  rank  swamp-gra^s. 

Swamp-oak. 

1.  In  N.  America,  a  name  for  several  species  of 
oak  growing  in  swamps:  for  distinguishing  names 
of  the  species  see  quots.  1817,  1845-50,  1874. 

1683  PENN  Let.  to  Committee  4  Oak  of  divers  sorts,  as  Red, 
White  and  P.lack,  Spanish  Chestnut  and  Swamp,  the  most 
durable  of  all  1766  J.  BARTRAM  Jrnl.  4  Jan.  in  Stork  Ace. 
E.  Florida  22  The  east  banks  being  sandy  8  or  10  foot  per- 
.  pendicular,  full  of  live  and  swamp-oaks.  1817  \V.  DARBY 
Geogr.  Descr.  Louisiana  ^^Quercns  lyrata.  Swamp  white 
oak.  1821  T.  NUTTALL  Jrnl.  Trav.  Ark^nsa  Terr.  71 
Quercns  falus.'ris  (the  swamp  oak).  1845-50  MRS.  LINCOLN 
Lect.  Bot.  App.  152  Qaercus  prlntix  ($wsao$  chestnut-oak).. 
bicolor  (swamp  white  oak).  1854  LOWEI.I,  Indian  Summer 
Reverie  viii,  The  swamp-oak  with  his  royal  purple  on,  Glares 
red  as  blood  across  the  sinking  sun.  1874  Asa  Gray"s  Less. 
Bot.  454  Q.  falustris  (Swamp  Spanish,  or  Pin  Oak). 

2.  In  Australia :   a.   A  leguminous  shrub,  Vimi- 
naria  demtdata^  also  called  swamp-broom. 

1833  STURT  S.  Australia  I.  i.  53  Light  brushes  of  swamp- 
oak,  cypress,  box,  and  acacia  pendul;i. 

b.  Name  for  various  species  of  Casuarina :  cf. 
SHE-OAK. 

x*37  J-  D-  LANG  New  S.  Wales  II.  118  The  river  Mac- 
qtiarie,.  .having  its  banks  occasionally  ornamented  with  a 
handsome  though  rather  melancholy-looking  tree,  called  the 
swamp-oak.  1882  HARDY  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  IX. 
No.  3.  434  The  rough-looking  Swamp  Oak  or  Tinian  Pine 
(Cnsnarina  9qttiittifolia\  which  was  first  introduced  to 
Britain  from  the  South  Sea  islands  by  Admiral  Byron  in 
1766. 

Swampy  (sw^-mpi),  a.  [f.  SWAMP  sb.  -J--Y.] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  swamp;  abounding  in  swamps; 
marshy,  boggy. 

1697  DAMPIER  Voy- 1-  «•  20  We  crossed  a  deep  River,  .and 
marched  7  mile  in  a  low  swampy  ground.  1716  B.  CHURCH 
Hist.  Philip's  lifar  (1865)  I.  102  He.  .took  into  the  Woods 
and  Swampy  thickets.  1791  R.  MVLNE  and  Re£.  Thames 
12  The  Towing  Path  is  interrupted  by  a  low,  swampy  Eyot. 
1839  DARWIN  b'oy.  Nat.  x.  (1852)  209  The  ground  is  covered 
by  a  thick  bed  of  swampy  peat.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist. 
iii.  §  4.  128  The  town  was  guarded  by  the  swampy  meadows 
along  Cherwell.  1877  HUXLKV  Physiogr.  745  In  many 
deltas,  the  alluvial  land  is  swampy. 

fig.  1875  Mc  LARES  Serin.  Ser.  n.  vii.  126  The  swampy 
corruption  that  fills  your  life. 

b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  swamp  ;  found  in 
swamps,  as  swampy  iron  ore  =  bog  iron  ore  (Boo 
sb^-  4)  ;  proceeding  from  a  swamp. 

1796  KIRWAN  Ekm.  Min.  fed.  2)  I L  183  Swampy  Iron  ore. 
Sumfferz  of  Werner.  1798  MAI.THUS  PopuL  (1817)  I.  214 
Swampy  exhalations, 

Hence  Swa'mpily  adv.,  Swa'mpiness. 

1753  RICHARDSON  Grandison  (1766)  V.  55  A  little  swampi 
ness  of  soil.  1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  I.  501  The 
swampiness  of  the  ground  was  completely  removed.  1890 
Blackiv.  Mag:  July  57/2  A  short  cut. .has  to  be  circuitously 
and  swampily  repented  of. 

Swan  (sw9n),  sb.  Forms:  I-  swan;  also  i 
swann,  swon,  suon,  i,  4  suan,  4-5  swane,  4-7 
swanne,  6  swonne.  [Com.  Teut.  (not  recorded 
for  Gothic)  :  OE.  swan,  swon  str.  m.  =  OFris. 
*swon  (EFris.  swon,  NFris.,  WFris.  swaan),  OS. 
suan,  MLG.  swan,  swdne  str.  and  wk.  m., 
sw$tt  str.  m.,  (LG.  swaan\  MDu.  swfinc  (Du. 
z"waari}t  OIIG.  *swan,  swon  str.  m.,  swana  wk.  f. 
(MHG.  swane,  swan  wk.  m.,  G.  schwan  str.  m., 
dial,  schwane,  schwone  f.)»  ON.  svanr  (poet.)  str. 
m.  (Norw.  svon  m.,  svana  f.,  Da.  svane  m.  f., 
MSw.,  Sw.  svan  m.) :— OTeut.  *swanaz  str.  m., 
*swanon-  wk.  m.,  or  *swanon-  wk.  f. 

The  name  was  app.  applied  orig.  to  the  'musical '  swan, 
having  the  form  of  an  agent-noun  f.  ^Teut.  siuan-;—  Idg. 
riiw/r-:  s~wen-t  represented  by  Skr.  sr-a-iat:  (it)  sounds,  L. 
sonit  (it)  sounds,  (sonfre,  later  so/tare),  Ir.  sennaim  I  make 
music,  OK.  r.'swin  melody,song,  sit'insian  to  make  melody.J 

1.  A  large  web-footed  swimming  bird  of  the 
genus  Cygnus  or  subfamily  Cygninx  of  the  family 
Anatidx,  characterized  by  a  long  and  gracefully 
curved  neck  and  a  majestic  motion  when  swim 
ming  ;  esp.  C.  ofar,  gibbus,  or  mansuetus,  with 
pure  white  plumage  in  the  adult,  black  legs  and 
feet,  and  a  red  bill  surmounted  by  a  black  knob, 
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named  specifically  the  Domestic,  Mute,  or  Tame 
Swan. 

Other  important  species  are  Bewick's  Swan,  Cygnus 
(Olor)  beivicki;  Black  Swan,  Chcnepsis  atratus  of 
Australia,  with  plumage  almost  entirely  black  ;  Black- 
necked  Swan,  Cygnus  (Sthenelides)  nigricollis.  or  mela- 
nocoryfhus,  with  black  head  and  neck,  and  the  rest  of 
the  plumage  pure  white;  Trumpeter  Swan,  Cygnns 
(Olor)  buccinator,  of  N.  America  (see  TRUMPETER  7); 
Whistling  Swan,  (a)  of  Europe,  C.  (O.)  mustcus  or 
/t-r«j,also  called  Wild  Swan,  fElk,  or  Whooper;  (A)  of  N. 
America,  C.  (O.)  antericaniis  or  colmnbianus. 

Swans'  quills  were  used  for  feathering  arrows;  hence 
^arro-MS  of  sivan. 

cjoo  E  final  Gloss.  (O.E.T.)  700  Olor,  suan.  a  1000 
Phoenix  137  (Gr  )  Ne  hornas..ne  organan,  swe£leo)>res 
£eswin  ne  swanes  fe5re.  c  1050  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  459/22 
Olor,  swon,  ilfetu,  swan,  c  1300  Havelok  1726  Itiforn  hem 
com  t>e  beste  mete  pat  king  or  cayser  wolde  etc;  Kranes, 
swannes,  ueneysun.  £1340  Nominale  (Skeat)  8^8  Cyne 
recijle,  swan  tissith.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  206  A  fat  swan 
loued  he  best  of  any  roost.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R. 
xn.  xi[ij.  (Tollem.  MS.)  Schipmen  trowej>,  bat  itbode^  good, 
yf  t>ey  mete^  swannes  in  peryl  of  schipbreche  Ibid.  (Hodl. 
MS.),  pe  swanne  putte^  doune  his  heed  into  be  water  and 
secheb  his  mete.  1451  Lincoln  Diocese  Documents  57,  I  wil 
my  nevew  Robert  constabull  haf  Al  my  qwhite  Swannes. 
I459  Paston  Left.  I.  482,  viij.  schefe  arrowys  of  swanne. 
1552  HULOET,  Swanne,  cygnns.  .some  take  this  to  be  the 
elke,  or  wilde  swanne.  1552-3  in  Feuillerat  Rerels  Edit'.  VI 
(1914)  138  Pennes  of  swannes  quylles.  1564  Proclant.  Q. 
Eliz.  Consen\  Swans,  It  is  ordeyned.  that  no  man  shal  take 
no  gray  swannes  nor  white  swannes  flying.  1593  in  Kempe 
Losely  MSS.  (1836)  308  All  straie  swans,  all  swans  un 
marked,  all  wild  swans,  all  tame  swans  that  fly,  all  swans  of 
felons.. are  the  master  of  the  swans  right.  1667  MILTON 
/'.  L,  vn.  438  The  Swan  with  Arched  neck  Between  her 
white  wings  mantling  proudly,  Rowes  Her  state  with  Oarie 
feet.  1674  RAY  Collect.  Words  g^  The  Elk,  Hooper,  or  wild 
Swan  :  Cygnns  ferns,  this  bird  is  specifically  distinct  from 
the  tame  Swan.  1698  WITSEN  in  Phil.  Tram.  XX.  361 
Black  Swans,  Parrots  and  many  Sea-Cows  were  found  there 
[sc.  in  Hoi  land  ia  Nova].  1717  PRIOR  Alma  \.  379  If  You 
Dine  with  my  Ix>rd  May'r,  Roast-Beef,  and  Ven'son  Is  your 
Fare  ;  Thence  You  proceed  to  Swan  and  Bustard.  1783 
PENNANT  Antic  Zool.  II.  542  The  Whittling  Swan  carries 
its  neck  quite  erect.  Ibid.  544  The  Mute  Swan,  or  that 
which  we  call  Tame,  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in  some  parts 
of  Russia.  1785  LATHAM  Gen.  Synopsis  BirdsVl.  438  Black- 
necked  Swan. . .  The  plumage  the  same  with  the  other  Swan, 
except  that  the  neck  is  of  a  velvet  black.  1789  Gov.  PHILLIP 
i'oy.  Botany  Bay  xi.  98  A  black  swan,  .is  here  by  no  means 
uncommon,  being  found  on  most  of  the  lakes.  1814  SCOTT 
Ld.  of  Isles  iv.  x,  So  shoots  through  the  morning  sky  the 
lark,  Or  the  swan  through  the  summer  sea.  1830  YARREI.L 
in  Trans.  Linnean  Sec.  XVI.  453  Side  view  of  the  sternum 
and  trachea  of  Bewick's  Swan.  1860  TKNNYSON  Tithonus  4 
And  after  many  a  summer  dies  the  swan. 

b.  In  classical  mythology,  the  swan  was  sacred 
to  Apollo  (hence  Apollo's  swan  is  used  allusively) 
and  to  Venus  (occas.,  as  by  Shakspere,  wrongly 
ascribed  to  Juno). 

159*  Soli  man  <fy  Per*,  iv.  i.  70  But  what  two  Christian 
Virgins  haue  we  here?..  I  should  haue  deemd  them  lunoes 
goodly  Swannes,  Or  Venus  milke  white  Doues.  1593  G. 
HARVEY  New  A^/frrWks.  (Grosart)  I.  277  Thebrauest  man 
is..  A  Lion  in  the  field,  a  Lam  me  in  the  towne :  A  loues 
Kagle  in  feude,  an  Apollos  Swanne  in  society.  1600  SHAKS. 
A.  Y.  /,.  i.  iii.  77  Like  lunos  Swans,  Still  we  went  coupled 
and  inseperable. 

2.  Jiff,  or  allusively,  a.  Applied  to  persons  or 
things,  in  reference  to  the  pure  white  plumage  of 
the  swan  taken  as  a  type  of  faultlessness  or  excel 
lence  ;  often  in  contrast  to  crow  or  goose. 

a  1300  Cursor  Hf.  17371  (Cott )  His  clethtngals  be  suan  his 
suire.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Sompn.  T.  222  Me  thynketh  they 
been  lyk  lovinyan  Fat  as  a  whale,  and  walkynge  as  a  swan. 
—  Manciple's  T,  29  Whit  was  this  Crowe,  as  a  snow  whit 
swan.  14. .  Sir  Beues  (Pynson)  2308  The  bysshop  crystened 
losian,  That  was  as  wliyte  as  any  swan.  1457  HARDING 
Chron.  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  Oct.  (1912)  745  lustyse  of  pese 
thay  bene,  as  I  deme  can,  As  now  on  days  men  call  the 
blacke  oxe  swan.  1589,  1621  [see  GOOSE  sb.  i  d].  1592 
SHAKS.  Rout.  $•  Jnl.  \.  ii.  92  Compare  her  face  with  some 
that  I  shall  show,  And  I  will  make  thee  thinke  thy  Swan  a 
Crow,  a  1617  HIEKOX  Doctrines  Triail  Wks.  1620  II.  16 
Though  multitudes  of  good  points  of  Doctrine . .  fall  from  vs, 
as  water  from  a  Swannes  backe.  1679  PRANCE  Addit.  Narr. 
Po$.  PL>t  15  Thus  the  Accused  are  all  Swans,  and  the  black 
ness  of  Guilt  is  thrown  upon  the  Witnesses  for  the  King. 
1858  Eclectic  Rev.  Ser.  vi.  III.  426  Now  it  is  East,  one  of  the 
author's  white  swans,  .who  is  guilty  of  the  act  of  malice  we 
denounce.  1876  LONCJF.  l-'enice  i  White  swan  of  cities, 
slumbering  in  thy  nest.  2884  [see  GOOSE  sb.  i  dj.  1912 
FRANCES  BALFOUR  Lift-  fy  Lett,  ofjas,  MacGregor  xvi  509 
The  assistants  were  to  him  all  'swans'  as  soon  as  they  were 
connected  with  him  or  his  church. 

b.  In  allusions  to  the  fabulous  belief  that  the 
swan  sings  immediately  or  shortly  before  its  death. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Anel.  $•  Arc.  346  |>e  swane. .  Ageyaist  his 
dethe  shall  synge  his  penavnse.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of 
Aymon  XXLV.  511  What  eileth  now  that  vnhappy  folke  that 
make  soo  grete  feest,  I  byle%re  that  they  ben  as  the  swanne  is 
when  he  shall  deye.  1601  SHAKS.  Phoenix  fy  Turtle  15  Let 
the  priest  in  surples  white,  That  defunctive  musicke  can,  Be 
the  death-devining  swan.  1604  —  Oth.  v.  ii.  247,  I  will  play 
the  Swan,  And  dye  in  Musicke.  1621  MIDDLETON  Sun  in 
Aries  Wks.  (Bullen)  VI  I.  348  Illustrated  by  proper  emblems 
.  .as. .  Harmony  by  a  swan,  a  1718  PRIOR  2nd  Hymn  Calli- 
machus  8  And  hov'ring  Swans,  their  Throats  releas'd  From 
native  Silence,  Carol  Sounds  harmonious.  1842  TENNYSON  , 
Morte  D' Arthur  266  Like  some  full-breasted  swan,  .fluting 
a  wild  carol  ere  her  death. 

c.  Hence  nsed  for:  A  'singer',  bard,  poet. 
Chiefly  in  specific  designations  derived  from  river-names, 

cf.  the  Swan  of^Avon  (Avon's  Swan)  =  Shakspere.     Also, 
the  Mantuan  Swatt  =  Virgil. 


SWAN. 

Cf.  L.  cycnus  (Horace  has  Dirc&its  cycnus  —  Pindar),  Gr. 
jcvKi/of  (Anthol.  Pal.  vii.  19,  of  Alcman). 

i6ia  C.  BROOKE  Elegy  Pr.   Henry  ix,  Yee  Isis  swannes 

then,  let  not  Lethe's  fowles  Prophane  his  name  ;  but  may 

this  prince's  glory..  Be  sung  of  you  in  a  Mineruall  story. 

16*3  B.  JONSON  in  Shaks.  Wks.  (ist   Kol.),  Sweet  Swan  of 

Auon  !  what  a  sight  it  were  To  see  thee  in  our  waters  yet 

appeare,  And  nyike  those  flights  vpon  the  bankes  of  Thames. 

1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  (1692)  II.  292  William  D'Avenant.. 

1     whom  we.,  may  justly  stile  the  su-ect  Swan  cj  Isis.     1728 

POPE  Dune.  m.  20  Taylor, . .  (Once  swan  of  Thames,  iho'  now 

!     he  sings  no  more).    [Cf.  ibid.  m.  155  Each  Cygnet  sweet,  of 

I     Bath  and  Tunbridge  race,  Whose  tuneful  whistling  makes 

j    the  waters  pass.]    1767  MICKI.R  Concnb.  xvi,  Avons  Swan  of 

,    peerles-c  Memorie.    ^SiCowpER  Table-T.  557  Ages  elaps'd 

1    ere  Homer's  lamp  appear 'd,  And  ages  ere  the  Mantuan  swan 

.     was  heard. 

d.  Black  swan :  a  proverbial  phrase  (after 
'  Juvenal  Sat.  vi.  164)  for  something  extremely  rare 
I  (or  non-existent)  ;  a  rarity,  rara  avis. 

[1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xn.  xii.  (Bodl.  MS.)  If. 
120/1  The  swanne  hatte  signus  in  latine  and  Olor  in  grewe, 
for  he  is  al  white  in  fe^eres.  for  no  man  findej>  a  blacke 
swanne.  1576  BEDINGFIELD  tr.  Cardauns'  Coin/.  4  What 
man  is  so  mad  as  wil  say  the  swan  is  black?]  1579  GOSSON 
Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  30  The  abuse  of  such  places  [sc.  theatres] 
was  so  great,  that  for  any  chaste  liuer  to  haunt  them  was  a 
black  swan,  and  a  white  cruwe.  1606  DAY  lie  of  Gvls  (1881) 
M  The  rare..Mopsa,  the  black  swan  of  beauty  &  madg- 
howlet  of  admiration.  1694  N.  H  Ladies  Diet.  192/1  (bis) 
Husbands  without  faults  (if  such  black  Swans  there  be). 
1764  WESLEY  Jrnl.  2  Oct.,  I  breakfasted,  .with  Mr.  B — ,  a 
black  swan,  an  honest  lawyer  !  1890  W.  E.  NORRIS  Mis 
adventure  ix,  He  may  not  be  such  a  black  swan  as  Aunt 
Su^an  makes  him  out. 

3.  a.  A  figure  of  a  swan,  as  in  heraldry. 

13. .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  58  Wyth  scheldez  of  wylde  swyn, 
swanez  &  cronez.  121400  Octouinn  1481  Har  armes  wer 
gowles  and  swan,  Trappure  and  scheld.  a  1490  BOTONER 
/tin.  (Nasmith,  17781  217  Venella  apud  signum  le  swan. 
1581  PETTI  E  tr.  G-unzzo'sCiv.  Conv.  n.  (1586)  io8b,  Whereas 
that  hath  a  flying  swan,,  .this  hath  besides  the  shadow  of 
the  same  swan.  1627  PEACHAM  Contpl.  Gent!,  xiii.  184  Three 
Roses  Argent  betweene  as  many  Swans  proper. 

b.  Astron.  The  northern  constellation  Cygnns. 

1551  RECORDE  Cast.  Knoivl.  (1556)  264  By  it  [sc.  Lyra]  is 
the  Swanne,  named  Cygnus.  1606  N.  B[AXTKR]  Sydney's 
Ourauia  D  4,  The  siluered  Swan  that  dying  sweetly  sings, 
Adorn *•  with  twelue  starres  her  beautifull  wings.  1670 
Phil.  Trans.  V.  2023  The  New  Star  near  the  Beak  of  the 
Swan.  1868  LOCKYER  Guillenriifs  Heavens  328. 

f  c.  Plumed  swan  :  a  colour  in  alchemy.    Obs. 

1610  B.  JONSOS  Alch.  n.  ii,  Your  seuerall  colours.  .Of.  .the 
crow,  The  peacocks  taile,  the  plumed  swan. 

4.  attrib.  and    Comb. :  simple  attrib.,   as  swan- 
bevy,  feast,  -feather ',  -flesh,  'pie  ;  swan-fashion  adv.; 
objective,  as  swan-feeder  (attrib.),  -hunting,  -shoot 
ing  ;  swan-eating  vdC]. ;  instrumental,  etc.  as  sivan- 
flid,  -drawn,  -poor,  -proud  atljs.  ;  similative  and 
parasynthetic,  as  swan-bosomed,    -plumed,   -sweet, 
-tuned,  -winged  adjs. 

1897  H.  N.  HOWARD  Footsteps  Proserpine  in  A  wench.. 
*  Swan -bosomed.  1646  G.  DANIEL  Poems  Wks.  (Giosart)  I. 
27  Swift  Arne,  the  Thuscan  Soile,  noe  more  shall  beat,  Nor 
"Swan-clad  Po  run  Sweet.  1812  W.  TENNANT  Anster  F. 
i.  3  The  *swan-drawn  car.  1641  MlLTON  Refortn.  i.  Wks. 
1851  III.  18  His  canary-sucking  and  "swan-eating  palat. 
1849  D.  J.  BROWNE  Anter.  Poultry  Yd.  (1855)  242  'i'hey 
would  probably  please  most  palates  better,  if  cooked  and 
served  *.swan  fashion.  Ibid.  250  The  '  *swan  feasts  ',  which 
sometimes  have  occurred  in  England,,  .have  been  solemnised 
in  the  course  of  the  month  of  September,  c  1465  Chtzy  Chase 
96  pe  *swane  fethars  bat  hisarrowe  bar  with  his  hart  blood  ^e 
wearwete.  i557GniMALDin  'Jottei's A/ist.(Ar\).)  ii7*Swan- 
feeder  Temms  no  furder  course  can  passe.  1557  EDCEWORTH 
Sertn.  91  They  were  forbidden.  ,*swanne  flesh.  1708  Loud. 
Gaz.  No.  4463/2  The  King  left  Yagersburg  on  Wednesday 
last,  in  order  to  take  the  Diversion  of  *Swan-Hunting.  1870 
GILLMORE  tr.  friguier^s  Reptiles  $  Birds  254  Swan-hunting 
takes  place  during  the  season  of  moulting.  1640  J.  D. 
Knave  in  Graine  in.  i.  H  j  b,  Wast  not  an  excellent  "Swan- 
pie?  1679  R.  MONTAGU  m  Brtc*lenck  MSS.(H'tot.  MSS. 
Comm.)  I.  331  My  wife  gives  your  Lordship  her  humble 
thanks  for  the  swan  pie.  1600  TOURNEUR  Trans/.  Metatn. 
Epil.  9  *Swan-plum'd  Phoebe  [=  the  moon]  gards  the  star- 
faire  night.  1591  SYLVESTER  Dit  Burtas  i.  iv.  364  While 
tow'rd  the  Sea,  our  (then  "Swan-poorer)  Thames  Bare  down 
my  Bark  upon  her  ebbing  streams,  a  1618  —  Sonnets  vn.  9 
Sweet  Petrarch's  Po,and  *swan-proud  Sein.  1874  J.  W.  LONG 
Ainer.  Wild-f(nul\\\.-]\  An  excellent  decoy  for  *swan-shoot- 
ing..is  an  old  white  shirt  drawn  over  a  bunch  of  brush. 
1596  FITZ-GEFFREY  Sir  /•'.  Drake  (1881)  7  Then  let  thy 
*swan-sweet  voice  sing  to  a  Drake.  1604  SCOLOKER  Daiphan- 
tns  (1880)  23  Daiphantus  hearing  such  a  *Swan-tun'd  voyce, 
Was  rauisht.  1798  SOTHEBY  tr.  Wieland's  Oberon  (1826)  II. 
215  Through  the  air  the  *swan-wing'd  chariot  flew. 

b.  Special  Combs.  :  swan-animalcule,  an  in- 
fusorian  of  either  of  the  families  Trachchcerridx 
and  Tracheliidx,  esp.  Tracheloccrca  olor,  having  a 
long  flexible  and  extensible  anterior  prolongation 
like  a  swan's  neck  ;  swan-down  (see  SWAN'S- 
DOWN)  ;  swan-drop,  (a)  the  knob  on  a  swan's 
bill;  in  quot.  1821  transf.\  {b}  =  swan-shot', 
swan-egg  =  swan1  s~tgg  \  swan-flower  =  swan- 
plant  (a] ;  swan-goose,  a  large  long-necked 
species  of  goose  from  Eastern  Asia,  Cygnopsis 
cygnoides,  also  called  Chinese  or  Guinea  goose ; 
swan -mussel,  a  common  species  of  freshwater 
mussel,  Anodonta  cygnea  \  f  swan-pen  [cf.  MDu. 
swan(en}pennt  swan's  quill,  swanenpipe  swan's 
quill,  esp.  one  used  as  a  drain-pipe]  =  swan- 
quill',  also,  a  pipe  of  the  width  of  a  swan-quill 
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(cf.  PEN  sb.%  3  a)  for  draining ;  swan-plant, 
(a)  an  orchid  of  the  S.  American  genus  Cycnoches, 
having  flowers  with  a  long  curved  column  like  a 
swan's  neck  ;  (£)  a  \V.  Indian  species  of  birthwort, 
Aristolochia  ^randijlora,  also  called  Pelican-flower; 
swan-post  [ad.  F.  poste ;  cf.  Cotgr.,  '  Postes,  big 
haile-shot  for  Herons,  Geese,  and  other  such  great 
fowle  ']  =swan  shot  ;  swan-quill,  a  swan's  feather, 
or  a  pen  made  of  one  ;  swan's  bath  pseudo-arch.}, 
the  water,  the  sea  ;  f  swan's  beak,  bill,  a  kind  of 
surgical  forceps  (cf.  CRANE'S-BILL  2) ;  swan's  egg 
(also  swan-egg],  name  of  a  variety  of  pear  ;  swan's 
feather,  collectors'  name  for  a  species  of  moth, 
Porrcctaria  cygnipenndla,  with  pure  white  win^s 
(Rennie,  1832);  swan-shot,  a  large  size  of  shot, 
used  for  shooting  swans ;  swan-song  [after  (1. 
schwanen'^e]sang,  schwanenlieil},  a  song  like  that 
fabled  to  be  sung  by  a  dying  swan ;  the  last  work 
of  a  poet  or  musician,  composed  shortly  before  his 
death;  fswan's-tongue,  an  old  name  for  hemp- 
nettle  (Galfopsis  Tetrahit}.  See  also  SWANHKHD,  etc. 

1865  T.  R.  JONES  in  Inteil.  Obseru.  Mar.  121  A  *Swan 
animalcule  (Trachelnferca  o'o>-\  i8>i  Kl.tckw.  ^fag,  IX. 
6z  Hazlitt  I  own  is  not  pale,  because  of  his  rubicund  "swan- 
drop-*.  1865  Pali  MallG.  No.  187.  9/2  Kire-arms.  .loaded 
with  heavy  swan-drops.  1884  MII.LER  riant-*.,  *Swan- 
flower,  of  Surinam,  Cycnockes  Loddigesii.  1678  RAY  It-'if- 
Inghby's  Ornitfi.  360  The  *Swan-Goose :  Anssr  cygnoides 
I/is/>anicn.t  seu  Guimensis. . .  It  is  a  stately  Bird,  walking 
with  the  Head  and  Neck  decently  erected.  1804  BEWICK 
Brit.  Birds  II.  281  Swan  Goose.  Chinese,  Spanish,  Guinea, 
or  Cape  Goose.  1777  PENNANT  Brit.  Zoot.  IV.  96  Mytilns 
Cygneus.  *Swan  M[usseIJwitha  thin  brittle  shell,  very  broad 
and  convex,  marked  with  concentric  striae.  1864  Intel!, 
Observ.  Sept.  67  The  swan-mussel  (Anodonta}..  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  our  bivalve  molluscs.  1426  Cov.  Lett  Bk.  108  pat 
ther  benopype  [to  a  conduit]  more  then  a*swan  penne.  c  1480 
HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.t  Lion  fy  Mouse  Prol.  vi,  Ane  roll  of 
paper  in  his  hand  he  bair ;  Ane  swanni*  pen  [ed.  1611  Swane- 
pen]  stikkand  vnder  hi^eir.  1841  Florist's  Jrnl.  (1846)  II.  135 
Cycnockes  Loddigesii.  This  is  the  "swan  plant.  1848  SCHO.M- 
BURCK  Hist.  Barbados  621  Aristolochia  grandi/Jora . . 
Jamaica,  Trinidad.  The  Swan  Plant.  1846  C.  ST.  JOHN  H'il.t 
Shorts  Higkl.  252  With  the  double-barrel  loaded  with  *swan- 
post.  1839  URE  Diet.  A rt&^\  Crow  quills  for  draughtsmen, 
as  well  as  *>wan  quills,  are  prepared  in  the  same  way.  1900 
WEYMAN  Sophia  xxv,  She  unearthed  a  pewter  ink-pot  and 
an  old  swan-quill.  1865  KINGSLKY  Htrtw.  iv,  Take  to  the 
sea  like  your  forefather,  and  c^me  over  the  'swan's  bath 
with  me  !  1631  H.  C[ROOKE)  Expl.  lustrum.  Ckirxrg.  43 
Another  Instrument  called  the  "Swans  beake,  the  sides 
whereof  are  opened  by  a  screw  when  it  is  insinuated  into  the 
wound.  Ibid.  41  Those  instruments  framed  to  draw  out 
bullets,  .out  of  wounds,  .are  almost  all  called  by  one  gener.il t 
name,  Bills  or  Beakes,  as  the  Crowes  Bill,  the  Cranes  Bill, 
the  Drakes  Bill,  the  Parrots  Bill,  and  the  "Swans  Bill.  1741 
Cotttfl.  Fam.'Piecc  n.  iii.  400  These  Pears.  [Oct.]  Green 
Sugar,  Besidery,  'Swan's  Egg,  ..and  others.  1767  ABKR- 
CROMBIE  Ev.  .Man  his  own  Gardener  (1803)  672/2  La 
Marquis,  Swan  Egg,  Virgoleuse,  (etc.].  1843  J.  SMITH 
Forest  Trees  163  Swan's  eg§  is  a  small  beautifully  shaped 
pear.  1858  GEO.  ELIOT  Scenes  Clfr.  Life  232  Swan-ess 
pears.  1719  L>E  FOE  Crusoe  \.  (Globe)  235  I^arge  *Swan- 
Shot,  as  big  as  small  Pistol  Bullets.  i8ai  SCOTT  Pirate  viii, 
She  will  put  a  hundred  swan-shot  through  a  Dutchman's 
cap  at  eighty  paces.  i83a  Miss  BHAIM>  »N  ML  Royal  III. 
iv.  57  He  is  found  with  an  empty  bag,  and  a  charge  of  swan- 
shot  through  his  heart.  1831  CARLYLK  Sart.  Res.  in.  vii, 
The  Phoenix  soars  aloft,.. or,  as  now,  she  sinks,  and  with 
spheral  "swan-song  immolates  herself  in  flame.  1837  —  Fr. 
Rcr,  i.  n.  viii,  We  will  call  his  Book  [Saint-Pierre's  '  Paul  et 
Virginie'Jthe  swan-song  of  old  dying  France.  \fyyt  Spectator 
10  May,  When  Tenny-ion  threw  his  swan-song  ['Crossing 
ihe  Bar '].  .before  an  instantly  appreciating  world,  i  1450 
Alfkita  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  80/2  Htrba  hircina,  i.  tetrahit.. 
anglice  "swanestonge. 

c.  with  reference  to  the  keeping  of  swans  and 
swan-upping,  as  swan-boyk,  -hook,  -house,  -keeper^ 
laws,  -master^  -pit,  -rights,  -wzrdtn,  -yard. 

15*4  in  Archaeologia  (1812)  XVI.  156  That  there  shall  no 
Swannerd  keep,  or  carry  any  swan  book,  but  the  King's 
Swannerd.  £1560  in  Proc.  Archyol.  Inst.,  Lincoln  (1850) 
305  It  is  lawful  for  every  owner,  swanmaister,  or  swan, 
heard,  to  pull  up,  or  cut  downc  ye  bird  net.  Ibid.  306  If 
any  person.. be  found  carrijng  any  swanhooke,  and  the 
same  person  being  no  swanheard  [etc.).  Ibid.,  They  shall  pay 
a  land  bird  to  the  king,  and  be  obedient  to  a!)  swan  lawes. 
1 600 -i  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridgt  (1886)  III.  594  Pro 
mending  the  Swanhouse  walles  iiij1'.  1793  in  ftlackw,  ^1a>*. 
Dec.  (1888)  862/1  [A  minute  in  the  books  of  the  Hospital 
Trust  (of  St.  Helen's,  Norwich)  says  that  a  new]  swan* 
yard  [was  constructed  in  1793].  1811  R.  SI-RTKES  in  J. 
Raine  Mem,  J.  Hodgson  (1857)  I.  8>  Swan-oats  are  regularly 
paid  by  the  adjacent  properties  to  the  lessee  of  the  old 
swan-hou^e  on  the  borders  of  the  morass.  1843  VARBELL 
Brit,  Birds  III.  129  The  principal  governing  officers  of  the 
[Vintners']  company  for  the  time  being  arc,  a  Master  and 
three  Wardens,  the  junior  Warden  of  the  year  being  called 
the  Swan  Warden.  1848  BKOMEHEAD  in  Proc.  ArchsgoL 
/HI/.,  Lincoln  (1850)  301  note,  The  swanhnok,  attached  to 
a  long  pole,  by  means  of  which  the  bird  might  readily  be 
captured  by  the  neck,  is  frequently  introduced  as  a  symbol 
amongst  the  varied  devices  composing  the  swanmarks  in 
the  MS.  1883  G.  C,  DAVIF.S  Norfolk  Broads  xxix.  202  The 
swan-pit,  at  the  back  of  the  Old  Man's  Hospital,  St.  Helen's, 
Norwich.  This  pit  is  an  oblong  pool  or  tank, ..with  per 
pendicular  sides.  . .  Here  they  [*<r.  cygnets)  are  fattened  for  the 
table,  or  reared  for  transmission  to  their  future  homes.  1888 
Bfackw.  Mag.  Dec.  861/2  There  are  several  swan-pits  be- 
longing  to  the  various  owners  of  swan-rights  on  the  Nor 
wich  rivers.  Ibid.  862/1  From  80  to  100  cygnets  may  be 
seen,  .undergoing  the  process  of  fattening  in  the  swan-pit. 
1891  Pall  Mall  Gaz.  2  Aug.  2/1  Fourteen  years  ago  ihe 
R.S.P  C.  A.  prosecuted  the  swan-masters. 
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d.  with  reference  to  the  stories  in  Aryan 
mythology  of  supernatural  maidens  having  the 
power  of  transforming  themselves  into  swans  by 
means  of  a  robe  of  swan's  feathers  or  of  a  magic 
ring  or  chain,  as  swan-bride,  -hero,  -maid,  -maiden 
(after  G,  schwanenjintgfrati},  -wife,  -woman ; 
swan-coat,  -ring,  -shift  (after  G.  schwanenhemd, 
-ring) ;  also  applied  to  a  personage  in  mediaeval 
story,  like  Lohengrin,  accompanied  by  a  swan,  as 
swan-knight  (~  knight  of  the  swan,  G.  sehwamn* 
ritter,  F,  chevalier  an  cygne\ 

i86a  H.  MARRYAT  Year  in  Sweden  Ixiv.  II.  389  note.  The 
smith,  .fancied  his  swan-bride  had  returned.  1865  TVLOR 
Early  Hist.  Man.  xii.  346  note.  Three  women  sit  on  the 
shore  with  their  swan-coats  beside  them,  ready  to  turn 
into  swans  and  fly  away.  1868  BAKING  Goi'i  i>  Myths  Mid. 
Ages  Ser.  n.  ix.  298  These  swan-maidens  are  the  houtU  of 
the  Vedic  heaven  ;  receiving  to  their  arms  ihe  souls  of  the 
heroes.  Ibid.  302  At  one  time  there  is  but  a  single  swan- 
woman,  at  another  the  sky  is  dark  with  their  numerous 
wings.  1880  STALLVBRASS  tr.  Grimm's  Teut.  Mythol.  \. 
xvi.  427  The  swan-hero  forsakes  his  wife  the  moment  she 
asks  the  forbidden  question.  Ibid.)  Many  tales  of  swan- 
wives  still  live  among  the  Norse  people.  Il'id.  428  When 
they  [sc.  swan-maidens]  bathe  in  the  cooling  flood,  they  by 
down  on  the  bank  the  swan-ring,  the  swan-shift.  1889  K.  1-. 
ANDKRSON  tr.  J\  yd  berg's  Tent.  AfythcL  60  Among  these 
swan-maids  was  Sif.  1911  Kncytl.  Brit.  XXI.  i  ^  i  A  <  in 
elusion,  in  which  the  Swan- Knight,  Lohengrin,  is  made 
Parzival's  son. 

Swan,  z1.1  nonce-wd.  [f.  preo:.  sb.]  intr.  with 
//  :  To  swim  like  a  swan. 

1893  MEREDITH  Ld.  Orntont  <y  A  mint  a  i.  I.  9  The 
forest  Goddess  of  the  Cre.-cent,  swanning  it  through  a 
lake. 

Swan,  v.2  L'.S.  slang,  [prob.  north.  Eng.  dial. 
Is*  wan  lit.  *  I  shall  warrant '  =  I'll  be  bound  ;  later 
taken  as  a  mincing  substitute  for  SWEAR  v.  Cf. 
SWANNYZ;.]  / $u>an,  I  declare:  often  in  exclama 
tory  asseveration. 

/  sit-an  to  man,  a  mitigated  form  of  /  swear  to  God. 

1813  Missouri  Inteil.  20  May  (Thornton),  I  swan  it  i-;. 
1836  HALIDUHTON  Clockm.  (1862)  65  If  you  hante  obsarved 
it,  I  have,  and  a  queer  one  it  i^,  I  swan.  1841  MRS.  KIKT- 
LAND  Forest  Life  I.  ii.  20  '  Well  !  I  swan  !'  exclaimed  the 
mamma.  1844  '  JON.  SLICK  '  High  Life  N.  York  I.  3,  I 
swan  if  it  warn't  enough  to  make  a  feller  dry  to  see  the 
hogsheads  of  rum  and  mola>ses.  1861  LOWELL  Bigloiv  /'. 
Ser.  H.  i.  Poems  1890  II.  239  They  du  preach,  I  swan  to 
man,  it  *s  puf'kly  indescrib'le  !  1873  CARLETON  Farm  Kail., 
'  Betsey  <V  f  are  out '  ii,  *  What  is  the  matter?  '  say  you.  I 
swan  it 's  hard  to  tell  ! 

Swan,  variant  of  Swox  Cbs.t  swineherd. 

Swandown  :  see  SWAX'.S-DOWX. 

Swane,  obs.  Sc.  f.  SWAIN  ;  obs.  f.  SWAN*. 

Swang  (swaerj),  sh.  Chiefly  north,  dial.  [Cf. 
dial,  swank  of  the  same  meaning;  both  maybe 
derived  (with  guttural  suffix)  from  the  root  swam-, 
and  so  ultimately  related  to  swamp  (with  labial 
suffix).]  A  low-lying  piece  of  ground  liable  to  be 
flooded  ;  a  boggy  depression,  swamp.  See  also 
first  quot.  and  cf.  SWAMP  sh.  I  b,  quot.  1691. 

1691  RAV  JV.  C.  Words  72  A  Swing,  a  fresh  piece  of  green 
Sw.irih  lying  in  a  bottom  among  arable  or  barren  Land. 
A  l>iH)l,  Ibid.  137  A  Swaag,  locus  paludosus,  or  part  of 
a  Pasture  overflow'd  with  water.  1811  WILLAN  W.  Riding 
ll'tirds  in  Archaeologia  XVII.  160  Siuang,  a  part  of  a  pas 
ture  covered  with  water.  1891  ATKINSON  Moorland  1'nr. 
70  The  swampy,  undrained  '  swang  '. 

Swang,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  root  swang- :  see 
SWING  v.]  intr.  To  sway  or  swing  to  and  fro. 

13. .  E.  E.  Atlit.  P.  A.  in  Swangeande  swete  )>e  water 
con  swepe.  1340-70  Alex,  ty  Dind.  493  Fihches,  fr>at  (>ere 
swimmen  ful  swij>e  &  swangen  aboute. 

Swang,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  SWING  v. 

t  Swange.  Obs.  [a,  ON.  svangi  (S\v.  dial. 
svange,  Norw.  svange)  groin  (cf.  ON.  svangr  thin, 
S\\'i\(i).]  The  flank  or  groin. 

13. .  Gaw.  «f  Gr.  A"«/.  138  Fro  t«  sw>*re  to  ^e  swange  so 
sware  &  so  |>ik.  ?<t  1400  Morte  Arth.  1129  The  kynge.. 
Swappez  in  with  the  swerde  ^ai  it  J»e  swange  brystedde. 
<  1400  Aiitttrs  of  Art h,  xUiii.  (Douce  MS.),  pe  swerd 
swapped  one  his  swange,  and  one  )>e  mayte  slikes. 

Swangxilstoke,  obs.  variant  of  SWINGLESTOCK. 

Swanherd  (sw^-nhaid).  Also  6  swannerd, 
iomtptly  swanyeard.  swannyard.  [f.  SWAN  sh. 
-t  HERD  sb*-]  One  who  tends  swans  ;  an  official 
having  charge  of  swans. 

1481  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  224/1  Diiers  Swanherdes,  and 
Kepers  of  Swannes.  1554  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Ret. 
Oxford ^1880)  220  For  ale  for  the  swanyeardys  ij'1-  Ibid. 
226  Wyne  that  was  geven  to  swannerds.  1564  rroclam. 
Q.  Eliz.  Constrv.  S't-ans,  fcluery  swanherde  intending  to 
keepe  any  swanne*  or  signette-;.  1603-3  'n  Willis  &  Clark 
Cawbtidge  (1888)  III.  595  Item  y*  swanherd  for  vpplng 
swans  ij'.  a  1634  COKE  Inst.  iv.  (1648)  280  What  authority 
the  Kings  Swanheard  hath,  being  of  ancient  time  by  his 
Office  Magister  deductus  Cygnontm,  you  may  rcade  Rot. 
Patentiujn  Anno  n  H.  4.  part.  r.  m.  14.  1883  in  Standard 
4  Aug.  3/6  The  Queen's  Swanherd,  and  the  officials  of  the 
..Companies,  have  just  concluded  their.. swan-upping  ex- 
cur>ion  on  (he  Thames. 

Swanhood  (swg-nhnd).  nonce-wcl.  [f.  SWAN 
sb.  +  -HOOD.]  The  condition  of  being  a  (full- 
grown)  swan  ;  in  quot.  1 857,  of  being  a  *  swan  '  ns 
opposed  to  a  '  goose  *  (see  SWAX  sb.  2  a). 

1857  TROLLOPC  Barchester  T.  xx,  Clearly  showing  that  Mr. 
Araoin  had  not  yet  proved  his  qualifications  in  swanhood  to 
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her  satisfaction.  1888  .Vnv-  of  Art  Jan.  97  Th-  cygnet  is 
growing  up  to  swanhood  alone. 

Swan-hopper,  corruption  of  SWAN-UPPER. 

1641-*  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  III.  595  Ri- 
cardo  Roby  le  Swanhopper  pro  le  9  Swans  i1.  9'.  1827 
HONE  E~'cry-day  Bk.  II.  914  The ..  unsuspecting  swan* 
hoppers.  1894  ASTI.KV  jo  }'rs.  Life  1.  12  They  [sc.  the  horses] 
did  not  half  tumble  alwut ;  neither  did  the  swan-hoppers. 

Swan-hopping,  corruption  of  SWAN-UPPING. 

1598  in  W.  M.  Williams  Ann.  Founders*  Co.  (1867)  75 
Mr.  ( iluvtrr  presumed  a.  debte  of  iij  s.  iiij  d,  which  was  laid 
out  for  bakeing  of  Pyes  when  they  went  Swan  Hopping. 
1657  HOWKLL  Londinof.  jys  How  stately  is  he  attended 
when  he  goes  to  take  a  view  of  the  River,  or  a  Swan-hop- 
ping?  1746  H.  WALI-OIR  Lett.  (1846)  II.  145  Two  city 
companies  in  their  great  barges,  who  had  been  a  swan- 
hopping.  1833  ']'.  HOOK  f'arson's  l)au.  lit.  xi,  [I. ike] 
my  Lord  Mayor's  bar^e  on  the  river  Thames  when  his 
lordship  is  graciously  pleased  to  go  swan  hopping.  1854 
MKALL  Monbr^ys  Poultry  29  The  Royal  Swan  Happing 
(or  uppi'ig,  :i-;  it  was  called  by  the  Ccckneys).  1884  ALICK 
CARR  in  / linker's  Mag.  July  255/2  The  City  Companies.. 
had  been  up  the  river  '  swan-hopping  '. 

Swanimote     Vswo/nim0ut\      swainmote 

^sw^'nnitfuti.  Ol'S.  exc.  Mist.  Foims:  2-4Swarjiraot. 
3  suaniraot,  swaynimot,  -emot,  3-4  swane- 
mot,  4  swanyraot,  swanmct,  /»/.  swanes- 
motes.  5  swanemoode.  6  swacymote.  swyne- 
raote.  6-7  swannimote,  ~  swanimoote.  swauna- 
mott,  sway  nemote,  swaiuernote ;  Hist.  6-  9 
swanimote,  "  swain  mot,  7-9  swaiDmote,  S 
swainimote,  sweinrnote,  y  swaynmote.  swyn- 
mote.  [repr.  OK.  *su>tingcttt^t  (whence  Anglo-L. 
suttniniotum  ,  lit.  meeting  of  swineherds,  f.  swan 
swineherd,  SwoN+^f/wrf/  Mot-T  sbl  :  the  first  syl 
lable  has  been  assimilated  to  SWAIN  sl>.] 

A  forest  assembly  held  three  times  a  year  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  Forest  Charter  of  1217,  prob 
ably  orig.  '  to  enable  the  forest  officers  to  super 
intend  the  depasturing  of  pigs  in  the  king's  woods 
in  the  autumn  and  the  clearance  of  the  forest  of 
cattle  and  sheep  while  the  deer  were  fawning  in 
the  summer  ' ;  later,  applied  vaguely  or  generioally 
to  courts  of  attachment,  inquisitions,  etc.  (See  G. 
J.  Turner,  Select  Hcas  of  the  1-orest,  1901.) 

The  commonly  received  account  of  the  swanimote  is  de 
rived  from  Manwood,  who  asserted  that  it  was  a  distinct 
court  of  the  forest,  to  which  the  freeholders  (see  SWAIN  sb.  6) 
were  summoned,  and  having  jurisdiction  with  power  to  en 
quire  of  vert  and  \fiiisi'M  and  other  trespasses  done  within 
the  forest. 

1189  (Sept.  is)  Cart  a  Abbntis  de  Bitrgo  (Cartx  Antiqux 
Roll  KK,  21,  P.'R.O.)  Liberi  et  quieti  abomni.  .comuetudine 
foreste  et  a  swanimot.  1217  Cana  tic  Ecrcsta  (2  Hen.  3,  c.  S) 
Nullum  Suanimotum  ile  cetero  teneatur  in  Regno  nostro 
nisi  ter  in  anno,  \idelicet  in  principio  quindecim  diervim  ante 
festum  Sancti  Michaelis  quando  agistatores  conveniunt  ad 
agi.stnniluiu  Dominicos  boscos  nostios  &  circa  fe»-tum 
Sancti  Martini,  quando  agistatores  nostri  debent  recipere 
Pannagium  nostrum  ;. .  Et  lercium  Suanimotum  teneatur  in 
inicio  quindecim  dierum  ante  festum  Sanui  Johannis  1'ap- 
listae,  profeonacione  Ilestiarum  nostrarum.  12.  .  Liber Nigpr 
Scaccarii  374  Ipse  concessit  quod  ego,  &  heredes  met., 
quieti  sumus  de  Secta  Swanemoti,  et  de  omnibus  aliis  Sectis 
illius  bosco.  1*94  Ytarbks.  22  / •  dw.  I  (Rollst  627  Nus 
avtim  treis  swaynemotes  par  an  pur  encercher  e  enquere  sy 
nuly  mette  j>lusurs  avers  ke  inettre  ne  deit.  1311  Xevcles 
Ordf names  (5  Edw.  II),  Qe  les  foresters  en  qe  I  aillies  tieux 
trespas  seront  fait/,  presentent  mesmes  les  trespas  as  pro- 
cheins  Swanimotz.  1415-16  in  Dugdale  Afonast.  (1^55)  I. 
076  Quod  omnia  bona..sint .  .quieta..de. .  \\'apentake,  & 
Shewyne  &  Miskennyng,  Swanemoode,  et  de  thesauro  du- 
cendo.  c  1500  in  Kssex  Rev.  XV.  145  The  Clerke  of  the 
Swanymote  to  make  relacion  to  the  Kyngs  hyghnes  of  the 
certente  of  the  deer  kyllyd.  1558  Nottingham  Rtc.  IV.  118 
At  the  Swyncmote  at  Hlydworth'e.  1617  ASSHETON  Jrnl. 
(Chetham  Soc.)  2  Mr.  Steward  keeping  the  swainemote. 
a  1634  COKE  Inst.  iv.  (1648)  298  There  be  certain  incidents 
inseparable  to  every  Forest,., Courts  of  Record,  as  Courts 
of  Attachments,  Swanimote,  and  lustice  Seat>.  1635  Al* 
thorp  MS.  in  Simpkinson  It  ashittgtons  11860)  App-  P-  uxiv, 
To  John  Chapman  for  his  chardges  at  the  swannainott  held 
wi*fiin  the  fforrest  of  Whitlewood  by  bill,  oo  1700.  1768 
ULACKSTONR  Coinm.  m.  vi.  72  The  court  of  sweinmote  is  to 
be  holden  before  the  verderors,  as  judges,  by  the  steward 
of  the  sweinrnote  thrice  in  eveiy^ear.  1837  HOWITT  Rur. 
Life  v.  i.  (1840)  355  The  Couit  of  Swainmote. 

attrib.  1614  SPKLMAN  Orig.  Ewr  Terms  Eng.  Wkl.  n. 
(1727)85  Forasmuch  as  the  Swainmote-Courts  are  by  the 
ancient  Fcrcst-I.:iWN  ap pointed  to  be  kept  fifteen  Da>^ 
before  Michaelmas.  ^1645  How FLI.  Lett.  -1655)  IV.  xvi. 

8  A  Forest  hath  her  Court  ( f  attachments,  or  Swainmote 
>urt,  where  matters  are  as  pleadabte,  and  determinable,  as 
at  Westminster-Hall.  1670  KVKLVN  Sjr/ra  xxxiii.  (ed.  y) 
209  The  great  neglect  of  :-wainmoie-Courts  [should  be]  re- 
formed.  18090.  ROM  ria>  n  s  dSoo)  II.  368  The  business 
of  the  Swanimote  Court  at  Lyndbur-t. 
Swank,  s/>.1  dial.  [?]  (See  quots.) 
17*6  II.MM-V  (ed.  3),  A  nvank  (at  Bocking  in  Essex)  that 
Remainder  of  Liquor  at  the  Bottom  of  a  Tankard,  Pot  or 
Cup,  which  is  just  sufficient  for  one  Draught ;  which  is  not 
accounted  good  Manners  to  divide  with  the  left  Hand  Man  ; 
and  according  to  the  Quantity  is  called  either  a  large  or  a 
little  Swank.  1813  Monthly  Mag.  XXXVI.  520  [At  Brain- 
tree,  Essex)  A  pint  of  beer  is  divided  into  three  parts  or 
draughts;  th-  first  is  called  Neckum,  the  second  Sinkum, 
and  the  third  Swank  or  Swankum. 

Swank  (swa?qk),  sb*  slang,  [see  SWANK  z/.] 
<  tstentatious  or  pretentious  behaviour  or  talk  ; 
swagger ;  pretence. 

1854  Misx  UAKKK  ,V,» .'/'.i»/.'.  (r/rss.;  Sfi-anl;  an  ostenta 
tious  air,  an  affectation  of  statellness  in  the  walk.  '  W}  at 
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a  swank  he  cuts  !  *  1891  Hartland  Gloss,,  Swank,  s.  and 
y.,  swagger.  190^  Daily  Chron.  17  Apr.  6/2  What  ne  said 
is  quite  true,  barring  the  whisky — that  is  all  swank.  1909 
Westm.  Gaz.  26  Jan.  4/1  'Swank,'  they  realised,  was  the 
essential  qualification  for  success  in  the  new  industry,  be 
lieving  that  firms  just  awaking  to  its  possibilities  and  the 
public  would  take  them  at  their  own  valuation. 

Swank,  a.  Sc.  [app.  a.  MLG.  swank ,  MDu. 
swanc  flexible,  supple,  slender,  =  MHG.  swanc 
(G.  schwanK}  ;  f.  swank-,  appearing  also,  with 
suffix,  in  OE.  swancor  pliant,  supple,  agile,  MHG. 
swankel  supple,  and  parallel  to  swang-,  appearing 
in  ON.  svangr  thin,  lean,  SWONG,  svangi  SWANGE, 
early  mod.G.  sch-wang  (=  schwank], 

For  other  derivatives  of  the  widespread  swink- :  swank* 
and  swing--,  swang--,  see  SWINK,  SWENCH,  SWING,  SWINGE, 
SWENGE.] 

Agile,  active,  nimble. 

1786  BURNS  To  Auld  Mare  iii,  A  filly  buirdly,  steeve,  an' 
swank.  1901  '  IAN  MACLARKN  '  Yng.  Barbarians  iv.  (ed.  3) 
68  Ye 're  to  tak'  thirty  swank  fellows  that  can  run.  1912 
Black^v.  Mag.  Apr.  487/2  To  ride  among  the  swank,  well- 
fed  lads  in  the  Bewcastle  chase. 

Swank  (swserjk),  v.  slang.  [A  midl.  and  s.w. 
dial,  word  taken  into  general  slang  use  at  the 
beginning  of  the  2Oth  cent. 

The  etymological  meaning  is  uncertain,  but  perh.  the  orig. 
notion  is  that  of  swinging  the  body,  and  the  word  is  ulti 
mately  related  to  OHG.,  MHG.  swanc  swinging  motion, 
MHG.  swanken  (G.  schwanken]  to  sway,  totter,  etc.  (cf. 
SWANK  a,), 

The  immediate  source  of  sense  2  (=  SWINK  v.)  is  prob. 
different,  but  ultimate  identity  of  origin  may  be  presumed.] 

1.  intr.   To   behave  ostentatiously,   to  swagger  ; 
also,  to  pretend  by  one's  behaviour  to  be  something 
superior  to  what  one  is  ;  gen.  to  make  pretence. 

1809  BATCH ELOR  Anal.  Eng.  Lang.  144  (Bedfordshire 
dialect)  Siuangk)  to  strut.  1848  EVANS  Leic.  Words  <y 
Phrases  s.v.,  I  met  him  swanking  along  the  road,  ever  so 
genteel.  1900  Manch.  Guardian  $  Dec.  3/8  (E.D.I).)  Smith 
picked  up  a  piece  of  paper,  and  attempted  to  light  it,  but 
did  not  do  so.  The  deceased  said, '  None  of  your  swanking, 
Smith,  you  can  light  it  well  enough'.  1903  A.  MC^EILL 
Egngious  Engliskm.  x,  To  see  your  wife  in  the  Peeresses' 
Gallery  on  great  occasions,  and  your  sons  swanking  about 
town  with  Hon.  before  their  names. 

2.  To  work  hard,  to  *  swot*. 

1890  BARRERE  &  LKLAND  Slang  Diet.,  Swank  (public  and 
military  schools),  to  work  hard.  1911  A.  G.  C  Through 
College  Keyhole  (Cambr.)  11  E'en  have  I  dreamed  of  a 
minute  Swanking  to  claim  a  degree. 

Swa'nker  l.  dial.  [f.  SWANK  a.  or  SWANKING 
a.]  =  SWANKY  sb.* 

1811  WILLAN  in  Archaeologia  XVII.  160  (W.  Riding 
Words)  Sw(tnktr%  or  Siuankie%  s.  a  strapping  young  man. 

S  wanker  -  (swarnkai).  dial. or  slang,  [f.  SWANK 
a.  or  SWANK  v.  +  -Eli1.]  One  who  swanks. 

a  1846  M.  H.  BARKER  Nights  at  Sea  (1858)  35  There  used 
to  be  a  lot  of  outrageous  tarnation  swankers  meet  there  for 
a  night's  spree.  1890  BARKERS  &  LELAND  Slang  Diet., 
Sivanker  (public  and  military  schools),  one  who  works  hard. 
1909  Westm.  Gaz.  31  Aug.  8/3  When  Smith  cried  out  that 
he  was  stabbed,  she  replied,  'Go  on,  you  are  a  good  old 
swanker.'  She  thought  he  was  joking  until  she  saw  he  was 
bleeding. 

t  Swanking,  sb.  Sc.  Obs.  rare~l .  [Cf.  SWANK 
a.,  SWANKY  s&.i]  A  fine  strapping  fellow. 

1500-20  DUXBAR  Poems  Ixxv.  26  My  sweit  swanking  [1568 
Bannatyne  MS.  swanky],  saif  }ow  atlane,  Na  leid  I  luiffit 
all  this  owk. 

Swa 'liking,  a.  Sc.  [Cf.  next.]  Strong  and 
active,  stout,  strapping. 

a  1704  T.  BROWN  Lett.fr.  Dead  n.  (1707)  84  There  goes  a 
tall  Ensign,  there's  a  swanking  Fellow  for  you.  1818  SCOTT 
Br.  Lamm,  xxiv,  I  lived  on  his  land  when  I  was  a  swank 
ing  young  chield.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past,  xliv,  Tall,  swank- 
ing  fellows  with  big  riding-boots  and  loose  jackets. 

Swa  iiky,  swankie,  sbJ-  (tf.1).  St.  and  north, 
dial.  [Related  to  SWANK  a.t  SWANKING  j^.anda.] 
A  smart,  active,  strapping  young  fellow. 

1508  DUNBAR  Flyting  130  Sueir  swappit  swanky,  swyne- 
keper  ay  for  swaittis.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  VIM.  Prol.  68 
Swingeouris  and  scurrevagis,  swankeis  and  swams.  1715 
RAMSAY  Christ's  Kirk  Gr.  n.  vii,  The  young  swankles  on  the 
green  Took  round  a  merry  tirle.  c  1756  JANE  ELLIOT 
Flowers  of  Forest  9  In  Har'st  at  the  shearing,  naeswankies 
are  jeering.  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  xvi,  There  is  a  young 
swankie  here  who  shoots  venison  well. 
b.  adj.  =  SWANK  a.,  SWANKING  a. 

1838  JAS.  STRUTHEHS  Poetic  Tales  78  Aye  try  to  please  My 
swankie  joker.  1898  N.  MUNRO  John  Splendid  xix.  188 
Airlie's  troopers,  swanky  blaspheming  persons. 

Swa  llky,  swankey,  sb*  dial.  [Perhaps  a 
use  of  swanky  adj.  (see  prec.)  with  the  connotation 
( thin,  poor1.]  Small  beer,  or  other  poor  or  weak 
liquor.  Also  attrib. 

1841  HARTSHORNE  Salofiia  Antigua  Gloss.  583.  1863 
Tyneside  Songs  25  We  've  Tom-an'- Jerry  an'  swanky  shops, 
An*  places  where  yor  claes  they  pops,  a  1872  Newfoundland 
Fisheries  no  (Schele  de  Vere)  Each  man.. took  his  turn  at 
the  swankey  pail.  1893  J.  A.  BARKY  Steve  Browns  Bunyip 
295  The  captain  certainly  had  sent  them  a  couple  of  dozen 
of  porter.  But,  as  one  explained.— What's  the  good  of  sich 
rubbishin'  swankey?  1908  W.  M.  J.  WILLIAMS  'Kings  Re 
venue  xi.  80  The  'Swankey  shops ',  which  were  houses  where 
beer  at  \\d.  the  quart  was  sold  without  a  licence. 

Swa'nky,  a.%  slang;  [f.  SWANK  sb.  2  or  v.  -f-  -Y.] 

Swaggering  ;  *  swagger  ',  pretentiously  grand. 

1843  AKEKMAN  Wiltshire  Gloss.t  Swankey,  swaggering, 
strutting.  1883  in  Hampsh.  Gloss.  1912  World  6  Aug.  243/2 
Some  girls  have  such  awfully  swanky  ideas,  haven't  they  ? 
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Swa'n-like,  a.  («&.)   [f.  SWAN  ^.  +  -LIKE.] 

Like  a  swan,  or  like  that  of  a  swan. 

1591  SYLVESTER   Du  Bartas  \.  v.  727  White  (Swan-like) 
wings,     1607  Barley-Breake  (1877)  12  Her  Swan-like  brest, 
her  Alabaster  hands.     1697  DKVDEN  Virg,  Past.  ix.  48,  I 
..gabble  like  a  Goose,  amidst  the  Swan-like  Quire.     1726 
POPE  Odyss.  xix.  649  Fast  by  the  limpid  lake  my  swan-like 
train  I  found.     1812  CARY  Dante,  Purg.  xix.  45  With  swan- 
like  wings  dispred.     1838  LYTTOS  Alice  \\,  i.  Love  swelled 
the  swanlike  neck,  and  moulded  the  rounded  limb. 

b.  esp.  in  reference  to  the  fabled  singing  of  the 
swan  just  before  its  death:  cf.  SWAN  sb.  2  b. 

1592  GREENE  Croat's  IV.  Wit  To  Gentl.  Rdrs.,  Greene.. 
sends  you  his  Swanne-like  song,  for  that  he  feares  he  shal 
neuer   againe   carroll   to   you    woonted   loue   layes.      1596 
SHAKS.  Merch.  K.  in.  ii.  44  If  he  loose  he  makes  a  Swan- 
like  end,  Fading  in  musique.     1600  BRETON  Melancholike 
Hunt.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  9  My  poore  swanlike  soule,  (alas) 
hath  no  such   power  to  sing.     1629  PHVNNH  Anti-Armin. 
(1630)  261  His  last  Swan  like  Sermon.     1678  Yng.  Man's 
Call.  10  The  swan-like  song  of  the  dying  martyr,  •' None 
but  Christ !     None  but  Christ ! '    1837  HALLAM  Lit.  Enr. 
(1847)  I.  i.  §  2.  2  The  swanlike  tones  of  dying  eloquence. 

C.  adv.  Like  or  in  the  manner  of  a  swan. 
1635  A.  STAFFORD  Fern.  Glory  166  This  holy  man.. in  a 
divine  Rapture  Swanne-like  (his  death  being  then  at  hand) 
sung  this  his  sweetest  Ditty.  1844  A.  B.  WKLBY  Poems 
(1867)  49  Who  would  not,  Swan-like,  waste  his  sweetest 
breath  To . .  die  so  sweet  a  death  ? 

Swa'n-mark.  [MARK  sby\  An  official  mark 
of  ownership  cut  on  the  beak  of  a  swan,  on  the 
occasion  of  SWAN-UPPING. 

c  1560  in  Proc.  Archasol.  /ns/.t  Lincoln  (1850)  309  If  any 
person.. by  sale,  or  exchaunge  have  obteined  any  swan- 
marke,  and  hath  any  game  of  the  same.  1586  Will  of  Buck' 
•worth  (Somerset  Ho.),  I  geue  to  my  son  my  swannemarke 
of  the  hokys  in  fee  symple.  1602-3  'n  Willis  &  Clark 
Canibr.  (1886)  III.  595  Bond  for  going  to  S*  lues  about  our 
swanmarke  xijd.  1662-3  Il>ui.,  For  the  Alienacion  of  the 
Swanne  marke,  oo.  07.  08.  1842  [see  below],  1883  Ci.  C. 
DAVIES  Norfolk  Broads  xxix.  (1884)  225  This  privilege  of 
swan-mark  was  a  heritable  property.  1886  WILLIS  &  CLARK 
Cambridge  I.  438  One  of  the  doors,  .has  the  College  swan- 
mark  engraved  upon  it. 

So  Swa'n-ma:rker,  an  official  who  marks  swans, 
a  swan-upper;  Swa'n-ma:rking*,  the  operation  of 
marking  swans. 

1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXIII.  372/1  In  creating  this  privilege 
the  crown  grants  a  swan-mark  (cygninota),  for  a  game  of 
swans...  The  swan-markers  of  the  crown  and  the  two  Com 
panies  [sc.  Dyers  and  Vintners]  of  the  city  of  London  go  up 
the  river  [Thames]  for  the  purpose  of. .  marking  the  young 
birds.  1900  Daily  News  27  Sept.  5/1  This  year's  swan- 
marking. 

t  Swa  linage.    Obs.     Also  4  swanadge.    [f. 

SWAN  sb.  +  -AGE.]  Payment  for  the  right  to  keep 
swans. 

1398  Cockersand  Chartnl.  (Chetham)  1083  Quite  of  amer- 
ciament..of  the  helpes  of  worke  of  any  Castells,  houses,., 
dyches,  swanadge,  warpenye,  tethingepeny.  1610  Foi. KING- 
HAM  Art  of  Survey  in.  iv.  70  Wrecks,  Swannage,  Warren- 
age,  Commonage,  Piscage. 

Swa'n-neck.  Also  swan's  neck.  [Cf.  G. 
schwanenhals ,  Sw.  svanhah\  in  MUG.  swanhals 
=  narrow  sickle.] 

1.  A  neck  like  that  of  a  swan ;  a  long  slender 
(white)  neck. 

Quots.  1823  and  1867  refer  to  the  cognomen  Siua'tneshats 
(see  HAI.SI.  sb.)  —  'swan's  neck'  of  a  certain  Kadgyth 
(Edith),  a  mistress  of  Harold,  king  of  the  English  (De  liw. 
Sancts  Crutis  Walthamensis  xxi,  i2th  c.). 

[1823  LINGAKD  Hist,  Eng.  (1855)  1.  vi.  190  note  3  They 
sent  for  Harold's  mistress,  Editha,  surnamed  'The  Fair', 
and  the  'Swan's  Neck.']  1837  CARLYLK  Fr,  Rev,  in.  i.  if 
The  fair  swan-bevies  of  Citoyennes  that  have  alighted  in 
Churches,  and  sit  there  with  swan-neck.  1867  FRKEMAN 
Norm.  Conq.  III.  v.  §  5.  514  Eadgyth  of  the  Swan's  Neck. 

2.  Name  for  various  structural  parts  or  contri 
vances  having  a  curved   cylindrical   form   like  a 
swan's  neck. 

1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  376  The  Head.. that  makes  the 
body  of  the  Spurr..with  swan-necks.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON 
I'ract.  Guilder  201  A  Swan-neck,  in  dog-legged  and  open- 
newelled  stair-cases,  is  a  portion  of  the  rail,  consisting  of 
two  parts,  the  lower  being  concave  and  the  upper  convex. 

3.  =  swan-plant  (a)  :  see  SWAN  sb.  4  b. 

1866  Treas,  Bot.,  Swan-neck,  or  Swan  wort,  Cycnoches. 

4.  attrib.  Of  a  curved  form  like  a  swan's  neck. 
1844  H.  STFI-HENS  Bk.  Farm  II.  208  The  steam-pipe.. 

takes  a  swan-ncck  bend  downwards  to  within  12  inches  of 
the  floor.  Ibid.  680  The  tines  are  always  in  this  machine 
made  of  the  swan-neck  or  self-cleaning  form.  1884  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Meek.  Suppl.,  Swan-neck  Needle  Forceps  (Surgical), 
an  instrument  for  use  through  curved  passages  difficult  to 
reach.  1891  KIPLING  Light  that  Failed  xiv.  305  A  pair  of 
swan-neck  spurs. 
Swa'U-necked  (-nekt),  a.  [Cf.  prec.] 

1.  Having  a  long  slender  neck. 

1703  Loud,  Gaz.  No.  3938/4  A  black  Gelding. .Swan 
Neck'd.  1869  KKKEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  III.  App.  NN.  764 
The  swan-necked  lady  \sc.  Eadgyth*)  of  the  Waltham  story. 
1908  Animal  Management  (Vet.  Departm.,  War  Office)  24 
A  'Cock-throttled  or  'swan-necked'  horse  is  one  which 
has  a  neck  like  a  fowl. 

2.  Having  (or  having  some  part  of)   a  curved 
cylindrical  form  like  a  swan's  neck. 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Ofler.  Mech,  604  Hand-railing,  whether 
ramped,  swan-necked,  level,  circular,  or  wreathed.  1901 
Scotsman  5  Nov.  8/1  The  swan-necked  putter  [at  golf]. 

Swanner  (SWOTIAJ).  Also  6  swaner.  [Partly 
reduced  form  of  sivannerd,  SWANHEKD,  partly  a. 


SWAN'S-DOWN. 

MDu.  swanier  swan-warden,  with  assimilation  to 

Sbs.  ill  -KB1.]     =   SWANHERl). 

1524  in  Archatologia.  (1812)  XVI.  155  The  King's  Swan- 
nerd,  or  his  Deputy,  shall  give  warning  unto  the  rest  of  the 
Swanners,  when  that  he.. will  go  a  rowing, ..for  to  go  a 
merkinge..of  any  other  swans.  ^555-6  in  W.  H.  Turner 
Select.  Rec.  Oxf,  (1880)  260  Payed  to  swanners  for  there 
fee  i)s.  vjV.  1594-5  in  Willis  &  Clark  CaMtritif?  (i&S6)  III. 
596  [Five  shillings]  to  a  Swaner  for  bringing  a  swane  mark. 
1842  Genii.  Mag.  Jan.  45  2  The  swan  with  two  nicks,  the 
way  in  which  the  swauner  still  marks  his  birds. 

Swarmerd,  obi.  torm  of  SWANHERD. 

Swannery  vswo'nari\  Also  8  swanery.  [f.  as 
SWANNKK  :  see  -ERY.  Cf.  MDu.  zwaetierie  right  to 
keep  swans.]  fa.  The  keeping  of  swans  (?).  b.  A 
place  where  swans  are  kept  and  reared. 


i57J>  in  Archaeologia  (1812)  XVI.  159  The  true  Copy  of  an 
Did  Paper,  touching  the  Swannery  found  among  my  Father's 
Books,  and  intituled  a  Copy  of  the  Ordinances  for  Swans, 


old  Paper,  touchin 
k.s,  and  intitul 

&c.  i754PococKE  Trav.  (Camden)  95  At  theswanery..the 
walls  are  built  of  a  stone  full  of  shells.  1774  HUTCH  INS  Hist. 
Dorset  I.  538  'i  A  little  W.  of  the  town  [sc.  Abbotsbury]  is 
a  noble  swannery,  much  visited  by  strangers.  1888  Blackiu. 
Mag.  Dec.  857/2  How  many  years  previous  to  that  time  the 
abbots.,  had  'enjoyed  '  the  privilege  of  maintaining  a  swan 
nery  is  not  recorded. 

t  Swa  niiet.    Obs.  rare.    [f.  SWAN  sb.  +  -ET.]  A 

young  swan,  cygnet;  chiefly  applied^,  to  a  poet 
(cf.  SWAN  sb.  2  c). 

The  reading  in  the  first  quot.  is  doubtful. 

(  1560  in  Proc.  Arc/ixol.  hist.,  Lincoln  (1850)  308  It  is 
ordeined,  that  no  person  shall  take  any  gray  swannet  or 
cignettes.  1605  DANIEL  Philotas  Epistle  53  Though  you 
haue  a  Swannet  of  your  owne,  Within  the  bankes  of  Douen 
meditates  Sweet  notes  to  you.  1612  C.  BKOOKE  Elegy  Pr. 
Henry  viii,  In  Tagvs  then  some  swannet  dip  his  pen,  And 
of  this  eaglet-issue,  sing  the  fame. 

Swaiiuish  (swo-nij),  a.  rare.  [I.  SWAN  sb.  -t- 
-ISH  i.]  Swan-like. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  n.  (1622)  216  Long  since,  alas,  my 
deadly  swannish  musick  Hath  made  itself  a  cryer  of  the 
morning.  1591  W.  R.  11  further  John  Ld.  Bourgh  B,  A 
swannish  tune  becomes  my  morning  song.  1630  DRAYTON 
J\f uses'  Elysium  Nymphal  i.  77  My  swannish  Breast  brancht 
all  with  blew.  1631  [MABBE]  Celestina  xviu.  187  This 
hoarse  swannish  voyce  of  mine. 

Swanny  (swg-ni),  a.     [f.  SWAN  J*.  +  -Y.] 

1.  Full  of  or  abounding  in  swans. 

1567  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  vu.  (1593)  163  The  swannie 
Temp  [orig.  Cycneia  Tempe]  and  Hyries  poole  he  viewed 
from  above.  1640  J.  GOWER  Ovid's  Festiv.  iv.  87  Next 
Camarine  with  Swanny  Tempe  [orig.  Hcloria  Tempe}  fair. 
1859  in  Campbell  Tales  IV.  Highlands  xvii  c.  (1860)  I.  291 
From  the  loved  swanny  glen. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  that  of,  a 
swan. 

1598  F.  Rous  Thule  T  sb.  But  O  my  pen  transforme  thy 
swanny  face,  And  in  eternall  streames  my  inck  shall  weepe. 
1602  tr.  Guarinrs  Pastor  Fiao  i.  i.  B  i  b,  More  purely  white 
then  swanny  downe.  1604  PRICKET  Honors  Faint:  (1881)  20 
A  Swanny  whitenes.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  IV. 
v.  22  The  swanny  glossiness  of  a  neck  late  so  stately.  1829 
W.  TAYLOR  Hist.  Surv.  Germ.  Poetry  II.  114  Girt  in  the 
swanny  arms  of  fair  Glycera. 

Swanny,  v,  U.S.  slang,  [prob.  north.  Eng.  dial. 
Is'  wan  ye  lit.  *  I  shall  warrant  vou  *.]  =  SWAN  v.% 

1839  Salem  Advertiser  18  Sept.  3/2  (Thornton)  'Capt. 
Center,  didn't  I  tell  you  Van  Buren  was  not  the  man  ?  '  *  Yes 
you  did,  I  swanney.'  1844  '  JON.  SLICK  '  High  Life  N.  York 
II.  132,  1  swanny,  it  eenamost  made  me  boo-hoo  right  out. 

II  Swan-pan  (sworn  parn) .  Also  souan-, 
shwan-,  swam-,  auan-.  [Chinese,  lit.  reckoning 
board.]  The  Chinese  abacus. 

1736  tr.  Du  H  aides  Hist.  China  III.  70  In  casting  up 
Accounts  they  [sc.  the  Chinese]  make  use  of  an  Instrument 
called  Souan  pan.  1748  Gentl.  Mag.  July  295/2,  I  desire  to 
give  the  public  a  Swan  Pan  that  in  my  opinion  is  much 
preferable  to  that  of  the  Chinese.  1833  Penny  Cycl.  I.  7/1 
This  instrument,  called  in  Chinese  Shwanpan.  1875  Encycl. 
Brit.  II.  526/1  The  swan-pan,  still  in  constant  u^e  among 
the  Chinese. 

Swanfs-downf  swansdown  (swo  nzdaun). 
Also  swandown.  [Cf.  G.  schwanendanne^  Sw. 
svandun.  Da.  JMMtfmh] 

1.  The  down  or  soft  under-plumage  of  the  swan, 
used  for  dress-trimmings,  powder-puffs,  etc. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  %•  Cl.  in.  ii.  48  The  Swannes  downe 
feather  That  stands  vpon  the  Swell  at  the  full  of  Tide  :  And 
neither  way  inclines.  1807-26  S.  COOPER  First  Lines  Sitrg. 
(ed.  5)  208  To  keep  the  swelling  covered  with  a  piece  of 
swan's-down,  or  rabbit's  skin.  1835  Court  Mag.  VI.  p.  xiv/2 
Others  have,  in  addition  to  the  knots,  a  row  of  swansdown 
on  each  side  of  the  front.  1855  LONGF.  Ifia-w.  xvi.  193  With 
his  plumes  and  tufts  of  swan's-down.  1891  DOYLE  White 
Company  xxiii,  Swathed  in  swan's-down  and  in  ermine. 

2.  a.   A  soft  thick  close  woollen  cloth,     b.  A 
thick  cotton  cloth  with   a  nap  on  one  side,  also 
called  Canton  or  cotton  flannel, 

1801  Sporting  Mag.  XVII.  177  The  blankets  of  the  finest 
swansdown.  1824  SCOTT  St.  Ronatis  xv,  If  a  gold-laced 
waistcoat  has  an  empty  pouch,  the  plain  swan's-down  will 
be  the  brawer  of  the  twa.  1877  J.  W.  HAYES  Draper  $ 
HaberdasJier  (ed.  4)  97  Swansdown  is  a  loose  thick  make  of 
white  and  unbleached  calico,  with  a  raised  surface,  like 
blankets.  iSSsSiMMosps  Diet.  Trade  Suppl.,  Su'atuioivtt, 
a  kind  of  twilled  fustian,  like  moleskin. 

3.  attrib.   (in  sense  I  or  2). 

1798  Hull  Advertiser  13  Oct.  2/2  Swansdown  stocks.  1803 
Censor  i  Apr.  46  A  common  swandown  waistcoat.  1858 
SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade  s.  v.  Swan,  Their  skins  enter  into 
commerce  for  swans'-down  trimmings.  1867  URE  Diet.  Arts 
etc.  III.  858,  500,000  puffs,  made  annually  from  about  7000 
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swans' dowo  skins,  imparted  into  Britain.  1877  MAR.  M. 
GRANT  Sun-maid  vii,  He  wrapped  her  in  her  swansdown 
mantle.  1885  Kncycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  820/2  It  is  filtered 
through  chamois  leather  or  swansdown  calico. 
fig.  1880  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  Rebel  of  I- amity  ii.  (1001)  21 
Her  soft  swan's-down  kind  of  nature  soothed  him. 

Swan's  feather  :   (a]  see  SWAN  j£.  4  b  ;  (6)  a 

corruption  of  swine  s  feather  i^see  SwiNE  sb.}t 

Swanskin    (swo'nskin).     Also   swan's-skin.    } 
[Cf.  Sw.  sranskinn?\ 

1.  The  skin  of  a  swan   (with  the  feathers  on)  ;    ! 
transf.  a  soft  or  delicate  skin. 

1610  [see  3].  1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXIII.  375  '2  Cygnus 
Buccinator, .  .to  which  the  bulk  of  the  swan-skins  imported 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  belong.  1846  J.  E.  TAYLOR 
Fairy  King,  Six  Swans  66  The  swans  flew  to  her, ..their 
swans'  skins  fell  off,  and  her  brothers  stood  before  her  in 
their  natural  form. 

2.  A  fine  thick  kind  of  flannel ;  also,  a  woollen 
blanketing  used  by  printers  and   engravers  as  an 
elastic  impression-surface. 

1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  Pantagr.  Prognost.  x.  246 
Furr'd  Gowns,  Swans-Skins,  and  other  warm  Cloths.  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Swans-skin,  a  sort  of  fine  Flannel, 
«o  call'd  on  account  of  its  extraordinary  Whiteness.  1844 
Ladies.'  Hand'hk.  Haberdashery  3 1  Swanskin  Is.  .especially 
employed  by  the  laundress,  as  a  covering  for  her  tables. 
1863  Alpine  Jrnl.  Mar.  27  Very  stout  and  dense  scarlet 
blanketing  (of  the  description  known  to  the  trade  as  swan 
skin). 

3.  altrib.  Madeor  consisting  of  swanskin.  Swan 
skin  flannel  =  sense  2. 

1610  1J.  JONSON  Alch.  HI.  iii,  I'  the  swan-skin  couerlid,  and 
cainbrick  sheet*.  1740  RICHARDSON  I'amela  (1824)  I.x\.  32, 
I  bought  two  flannel  undercoats  ;  not  so  good  as  my  swan 
skin  and  fine  linen  ones,  c  1790  IMISON  Sch.  Arts  II.  49 
Directions  for  laying  the  Mezzoiinto  Ground...  laying  your 
plate  with  a  piece  of  swanskin-flannel  under  it,  upon  your 
table.  1903  W.  CHURCHILL  Crossings  vi.  He  wore  jauntily 
a  swanskin  three-cornered  hat. 

Swa  n-u:pping.  Also  corruptly  SWAN-HOP 
PING,  q.v.  [See  UFPIMO  vbl.  sb.]  The  action  or 

practice  of  *upping'  or  taking  up  swans  and 
marking  them  with  nicks  on  the  beak  in  token  of 
being  owned  by  the  crown  or  some  corporation. 

[1570  in  Ardiaeologia  (1847)  XXXII.  428  The  Maister  of 
the  Swannes  is  to  haue  for  euery  white  Swanne  and  gray 
vpping  a  penny.]  1810  J.  T.  SMITH  Bk.  Rainy  Day  (1861) 
194  Swan-upping.  .has  been  changed .  .into  Swan-hopping. 
1885  I' all  Mali  C,.  2  Feb.  1/2  The  '  swan-uppings '  on  the 
Thames  of  the  Vintners  and  Dyers. 

So  Swa  n-u  pper,  an  official  who  takes  np  and 
marks  swans. 

1557-8  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  (1880)  272 1  The 
charges  goyn^e  wl  the  swane  uppers  iij  dayes  vjj.  iiij/r*.    , 
1913  Standard -2$  July  13  The  little  company  of  swan-uppers    ; 
which  annually  leaves  Southwark. 

Swa  n-white,  a.  poet.  [Cf.  MLG.  swaruwii, 
G.  schwancnweissj  OX.  svanhvitr  ^as  a  proper 
nameV]  As  white  as  a  swan  :  snow-white. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  ri.  C.  xxi.  215  Yf  alle  fc»e  worlde  were  whit  i 
ober  swan-whit  alie  bynges.  1508  DUNRAR  Tun  Muriit 
Wenicn  243  Swan-quhit  of  hewis.  a  1618  SVLVKSTKR  Mem. 
Mi'rtatitte  II.  xlix,  To  note  An  old  Sir  Tame-ass,  .swan- 
white  to  dote  On  Venus'  Dovelings.  1794  BURNS  O  M 'ally's 
Meek  iii, Her  yellow  hair. .Comes  trinklmj?  down  her  swan- 
white  neck.  1813  JOANS*  HAILUK  /'fats,  Skip's  Return  \, 
Thy  swan-white  sails  exulting  spread.  aigooT.W.  KOI.I.KS- 
TON  The  Dead  at  Clonmacnois  v,  Many  a  blue  eye  of  Clan 
Colman  the  turf  covers,  Many  a  swan-white  breast. 

Swauwort  (sw9'nwiut).  [f.  SWAN  sb.  +  \\'ORT 
sb.]  t  *•  (Only  OE.)  Some  unidentified  (?  aquatic) 
plant,  b.  A  book-name  for  the  genus  Cycnoches : 
=  swan-flower,  swan-plant  (a] :  see  SWAN  sl>.  4  b, 
SWAN-NKCK  3. 

c  1000  Sa  r.  I.eechd.  1 1.  74  \Vif>  deadum  swile,  ^cnim  swane 
wyrt.  1866  [see  SWAN-NECK  3]. 

Swanyeard,  obs.  form  of  SWANHEKD. 
Swap,  SWOp  (sw'9p),  sb.     Also  4-7   swappe, 
5  swape,    sqwappe,  squappe  ,  8  s.w.  dial,  zwap, 
zwop,  9  swapp.     [f.  next.] 

I.  1.  An  act  of 'swapping '  or  striking  ;  a  stroke, 
blow  ;  ^occas.  a  kis>.   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

a.  13, .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  222  Fendez  ful  Make  Weued  at  be 
fyrst  swap  as  be  -naw  bikke.  c  1384  CHAUCKK  //.  Fame  u. 
35  (Fairf.)  With  hys  grym  pawes  stronge, . .  Me  rteynge  in  a 
swappe  ( Kodl.  MS.  yn  a  swape,  CAXTON  at  a  swap)  He  hente. 
£1400  AMiurs(>/ArtSt.x\n.(Douce  MS.)  Withe  a  >wap  [r-.r. 
s-iw.ippcj  of  a  swerde  bat  swabel  him  swykes.  c  1440  CAP- 
GKAVE  Life  St.  Kaih.  in.  313  The  gate  shal  open  lightly  at 
a  swap,  c  1440  York  Myst.  xxxiii.  362  Swete  may  bis 
swayne  for  sweght  of  our  swappes!  1530  PALSGK.  842  2 
Swappe  for  Swappe,  c<ntp  four  coup.  1545. \SCHAM  Toxafh. 
(Arb.)  48  Halfe  oure  tyme..is  at  one  swappe  quite  taken 
awaye.  a  1553  UI>AI,I-  K<\vst,-r  D.  iv.  iv.  f  Arb.)  66,  I  with 
my  newe  broome  will  sweepe  hym  one  swappe.  a  1566  R. 
KmvAKi-s  Damon  ff  1'itktas  1 1571 1  F  iij  b,  If  ich  could  not 
strale  one  swap  at  their  lippes.  a  16x5  FI.KTCHKH  Nice 
I'alvur  in.  i,  There's  no  new-fashioned  sw.ippe  that  ere 
came  up  yet  Hut  I've  the  first  on  'em.  1654  G\\  TON  Pleat. 
.\'a.'(s  i.  viii.  30  The  U>her  gives  him  a  shrewd  swap  on  the 
very  end  of  the  ellww.  1818  HOGG  firtnvnie  of  Bvdskeck 
I.  vi;  ,  ihing  comes  on  ye  that  gate,  that'- a 

dadd... Thc-i  -,\  p.iik,  tliat's  a  swapp  or  a  skelp  like.  i8s> 
—  Perils  of  M  tin  xix.  II.  243  Pell-mell,  swap  for  swap,  was 
a*  that  they  countit  on. 

ft.  1746  Exttttwr  Scolding  (E.D.S.>  100  Gi'  me  a  Zwop  ?— 
Ad  !  chell  gi*  tha  a  Wherrel,  or  a  Zlat  in  the  Chups.  1863 
BARNES  Dorset  G/oss.,  Stt#p,  a  strong  whop. 

IL  2.   An  act,  or  the  action,  of  '  swapping  '  or 
exchanpint;;  (an)  exchange,  slang  or  colloq. 
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a.  1615  PVRCH\S Pitfrimts  I.  cv.  iv.§2.  418 They,  .will  either 
be£  them,  or  make  a  swap  with  you  in  priuate.  1711  N. 
MLUNDELL  Diary  (1895)  90,  I  proposed  a  Swap  with  Samw. 
Edw.  between  my  Button  and  his  Gray  Galloway.  1785 
BURKS  jst  Ef.  j.  La/milk  xviii.  We'se..hae  a  swap  o' 
rhymin-ware  Wi1  ane  ariilher.  1798  T.  MORTON  Speed  the 
riotigh  I.  L  (1800)  7  Drabbit  it,  only  to  think  of  the  zwaps 
and  changes  of  this  world  !  1805  JAMKS  Ulilit.  Diet.  (ed.  2) 
s.  v.f  A  writership  or  a  military  appointment  given  for  a  seat 
in  parliament  may  be  called  a  swap.  1822  COBBETT  Kur. 
AVdkrdSso)  117*  Lord  Castlereagh.  .was  accused  of  making 
a  swap,  as  the  horse-jockeys  call  it,  of  a  writer-ship  against 
a  seat.  1888  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD'  Robbery  uttticr  A  rnis  viii, 
A  big,  brown,  resolute,  well-bred  horse  he  had  got  in  a 
swap  because  the  man  that  had  him  was  afraid  of  him. 

/3.  l68a  T.  FI.ATMAN  Heraciitus  Kittens  No.  72.  (1713)  II. 
IQI  They'd  almost  threaten  to  flee  the  Land,  and  put  them- 
selves  under  the  Protection  of  the  French  King..  .And  a  fair 
swop,  cry  I.  1701  HAVNARU  Cold  Baths  II.  (1706)  172  It  cur'd 
her  Ague,  but  made  a  worse  swop  ;  for  she  was.  .seiz'd  with 
Kpileptick  Fits.  1714  Annisox  Sfect.  No.  559  p  6  These 
[two  gentlemen  1  had  made  a  foolish  Swop  between  a  Couple 
of  thick  bandy  Legs,  and  two  long  Trapsticks  that  had  no 
Calfs  to  them.  1851  MAYHF.W  Land.  Labour  I.  370/1  The 
glass  wares  are  so  very  rarely  sold. .'  Swop,  sir.'  1  was  told 
repeatedly,  '  they  all  goes  in  swop.'  i88a  SALA  Anter. 
Revis.  (1885)  365  [Railway]  tickets  are.. the  object  of., 
barter,  'swop 'and  'trade  '  generally.  1884  Manch.  H-tani. 
6  Dec.  5/5  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Master  will  find  little  to 
complain  of  in  the  swop  he  has  effected. 

t  b.   ?  An  allowance  maile  in  exchanging.   Ot>s. 

'595  Com  ft  Si:  D.  U'eaaerbnmt  (S.H.SJ  31  Item  xs.  for 
the  swap  to  be  allowit  in  the  Witsonday  termes  meill  nixt. 

0.  slang.    To  get  (or  have)  the  swap  :  to  be  dis 
missed  from  employment.     (Cf.  SWAP  Z'.  9  a.) 

1890  BARRERE  &  LELAND  Slang  Diet.  s.  v.  Sivof>.  1905 
WELLS  Kipps  I.  v.  §  3  Every  time  I've  had  the  swap  I've 
never  believed  I  should  get  another  Crib. 

Swap,  SWOp  (sw9p\  v.  Forms  :  a.  .4-  swap, 
4-7  swappe,  (5  squappe,  swape),  6-7  swapp  ; 
fa.  t.  3-6  swapte,  4  swappede,  (5  sqwapputte); 
fa.  t.  unAffle.  4-  swapped,  swapt ;  Sc.  and  north. 
4-5  swappyt,  4-6  swappit,  6  swapit,  (suapit). 
£.  5-6  swope,  7-  swop  ;  pa.  t.  and  pple.  7- 
swopped,  swopt.  [prob.  of  echoic  origin,  signi 
fying  a  smart  resounding  blow  (cf.  SWAP  adv.}. 
So  G.  dial,  sch-vappe  resounding  box  on  the  ear, 
sckvappen  to  make  a  clapping  or  splashing  noise, 
to  strike  with  a  resounding  blow. 

The  development  of  the  sense  of  concluding  a  bargain 
from  that  of  striking  is  paralleled  in  various  uses  of  strike; 
cf.  also  \jtfcedus ferirc^\ 

1.  fl-  trans.  To  strike,  hit,  smite  (occas.  used  of 
kissing).    Also  fig.   Obs. 

a  1400  Lc%.  Koottdtyi)  142  A  swerd  swapped  hire  }>orw  be 
brest.  c  1400  Destr.  Tray  1271  With  a  swinge  of  his  swortle 
[he]  swappit  hym  in  be  fase.  c  1400  Antnrs  pf  Arth.  xl. 
(Douce  MS.)  He  swapped  \v.r.  sqwapputte]  him  yne  at  be 
swyre,  with  a  swerde  kene.  ^1440  York  Myst.  xxx.  286  A 
sweuene  bat  swiftely  hir  swapped,  Of  one  Jesu  be  juste  man. 
1534  MORE  Com/,  ngst.  Trib.  ill.  xxiv.  Wks.  1256/2  They 
that  lye  in  a  plewrosy,  thinke  that  euery  time  they  cough, 
they  fele  a  sharp  sweorde  swap  them  to  the  heart.  1557 
I'M  it K  /Eneid  vi.  R  j  b.  Anon  the  giltie  soules..Tisiphonee 
doth  take,  and  scourging  them  she  swappes  with  whippes. 
1577-81  HRKTON  Flourish  upon  Fancie  (Grosart)  6/2  To., 
swap  ech  slut  vpon  the  lippes,  that  in  the  darke  he  meetes. 

b.  To  strike  or  smite  off,  in  two,  etc. ;  to  cut  or 
chop  off  or  asunder  at  one  blow ;  to  drive  out,  etc. 
by  striking.  06s.  exc.  arch.  Also  f  To  swap  to 
(the)  death,  of  live,  to  kill  at  a  blow. 

c  1350  Will,  I'almit  3609  To  haue  with  his  swerd  swapped 
of  his  bed.  1375  HARBOUR  Bntce  xvn.  691  The  gynour 
than  gert  bend  in  hy  The  gyne,  and  swappit  out  the  stane. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  See.  Nun's  T.  247  Who  so  wol  nat  sacrifise 
Swape  {v.rr.  swap,  swappe]  of  his  heed.  311400-50  Wars 
Alex.  957  (Ashm.  MS.)  He  swyngis  out  with  a  swerd  & 
swappis  him  to  dethe.  £1400  Drstr.  Tri<y  6699  With  a 
swyng  of  his  sword  (he]  swappit  hym  of  lyue.  c  1400  A  nturs 
of  Artk.  xl.  (Ireland  MS-)  Syxti  maylis  and  moe,  The  squrd 
squappes  {Douce  MS.  swapt]  in  toe.  '.'a  1500  Chester  Tl. 
xiv.  380  The  pevill  Swapp  {.VS.  11'.  1591  swope)  of  my 
Swyre.  if  I  do  it  without  hyre.  1581  A.  HAI.I.  Itiady..  186 
The  king  for  thirtenth  Diomede  out  life  to  death  doth  swap. 
1581  STASVHURST  SEncis  in.  (Arb.)  92  Keare  thcar  vs  en 
forced ..  Too  swap  of  our  cables.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasio  XX. 
xxxiii,  And  then  Alarcos  head  she  swapt  offcleene. 

1888  DOUGHTY  7V<ir/.  Arabia  Desert*  II.  17  Drawing  his 
swoid,  he.,  swapt  off  at  once  the  miserable  man's  head. 

o.  To  cut  or  reap  (com  or  other  crops)  close  to 
the  ground  with  a  '  swap-hook '  (see  6X  dial. 

1853  W.  D.  COOPER  Sussex  Gloss,  (ed.  2)  Swap, ..to  cut 
wheat  in  a  peculiar  way,  more  like  chopping  than  reaping.  S. 
1861  Jrnl.  R.  Afric.  -S'oc.  XXII.  II.  378  Both  crops  were 
'  swapped  ',  or  cut  close  to  the  ground.  1903  Sat.  Rev.  8 
AUR.  168  2  It  is  time,  .to  go  swapping  the  laid  piece  down 
by  Kixes  Wood. 

2.  intr.  To  strike,  smite,  deal  a  blow  or  blows. 
Now  rare  or  Obs. 

?  a  1400  MarltArth.  1 1 20  He . .  Swappez  in  with  the  swerde 
fat  it  be  swance  hrystedde.  Hid.  1795  He  spede  hym 
fulle  ?erne,  Swappede  owtte  with  a  swerde.  c  1400  Vestr. 
•j  He  swappit  at  hym  swithe  with  a  swerd  fene. 
c  1400  Soug  Roland  747  He  drawithe  out  his  swerd.  and 
swappithe  hym  about.  C146J  Chny  Chase  xxxi.  in  Child 
Ballads  (i88g)  III.  309/1  The  swapte  togethar  tylle  the  both 
•  w.it,  With  swordes  that  wear  of  fyn  myllan.  1535  STEWART 
Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  I.  206  Tha  swapit  ouir  quhlll  all  the 
-wyir  iliil  swydder.  1819  W.  TENXANT  Papistry  Storm  d 
(1827)  63  Wi'  angry  bill,  and  will  theretill,  They  wappt  and 
swapp't,  and  flappt  and  slapp't. 

8.  trans.  To  move  (something)  quickly  or  briskly, 
esp.  so  as  to  impinge  upon  something  else ;  to 
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fling,  cast,  throw  'itoum,  etc.)  forcibly  ;  to  bang  (a 
door)  to ;  refl.  to  sit  down  with  force,  plump  one 
self  down.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

13..  Sir  fifties  (A.)  1899  Beues  is  swerd  anon  vp  swapte. 
c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  iv.  245  His  hed  to  be  wal,  his  body 
to  pe  grounde  Fill  ofte  he  swapte.  1375  BARROUR  Bruce  x. 
623  ^eit  ves  thar  ane  Of  thame  that  swappit  doun  a  stane. 
(-1415  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vm.  xiii.  2022  (Wemyss  MS.)  He 
swappit  egirly  be  blude  Rycht  in  till  William  Wallace  face. 
c  1440  Gesta  Rout.  i.  3  (Harl.  MS  )  He  swapte  his  hed  vndir 
be  watir.  <  1590  GREENE  j-r.  Bacon  i.  in  Sbeele  swap 
th-je  into  hir  plackerd.  1592  HAHINGTON  Com/.  Notes  Gen. 
xviii.  71  b,  We  swap  vs  downe  in  our  places  most  vnreue- 
rently.  1596  NASHE  Saffron  Wald<n  P  iv,  He  runs  and 
swaps  the  doore  too.  1642  Life  Hen.  II  in  Harl.  A/isc. 
(Malh.)  V.  235  Because  the  legate  was  not  to  remove,  and 
the  archbishop  would  not  remove,  therefore  he  most  un 
mannerly  swopped  him  down  on  the  Archbishop  of  Canter 
bury's  lap.  1794  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  I'rogs  f,  Jupiter  Wks. 
1812  111.  255  Down  he  swopp'd  A  monstrous  Piece  of  Wood. 
1815  MACKENZIE  Hist.  Korthumbla.  I.  149  note.  To  s-.i'af 
the  door..K  as  much  as  to  say,  shut  it  violently.  1846  W.  L. 
FORSTKK  in  Reid  /.//<r(i8E8)l.  vi.  186  Only  think  of  poor  self 
swapped  down  in  the  midst  of  forty  Quakeresses. 

4.  intr.  To  move  with  haste  or  violence,  esp.  so 
as  to  strike  or  impinge  upon  something  ;  to  fall 
down  suddenly  or  with  a  'flop';  to  sink  into  a 
swoon;  to  come  hastily  or  forcibly,  fling  oneself 
into  a  place,  etc.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

The  instance  of  su'ttpte  in  the  later  text  of  Layamon  26775 
(I'eofs  to  him  swapte  [earlier  text  him  biarnde]  and  mid 
harnies  hine  biclnpte)  is  prob.  an  error  for  sii'ipte  (see  S  \V1J-), 
a  frequent  form  in  Layamon. 

1375  BARBOI-R  Brttcc  XVM.  683  The  stane  smeitly  swappit 
out.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  'J .  10^9  Al  sodeynly  she  swapte 
[v.  r.  swapped]  adonn  to  grounde.  111400  Elinor  Poenrs 
I'ernon  MS.  (1901)  621  Heo  swapte  on  swownyng.  c  1470 
lltNHV  II 'af face  vn.  349  As  bestly  folk  [thai]  tuk  off  thaim 
selff  no  keip.. Through  full  gluttre  in  swaiff  swappyt  lik 
swyn.  1530  LVNDESAY  Test.  Papyngo  184  Scho.  .flatlyngis 
fell,  and  swappit  in  to  swoun.  1592  WYRI.EY  Armorie,  Ca 
pital!  tie  Buz  113  With  chilling  fear,  the  Ladies  swapped 
downe,  In  deadly  sownd.  1600  SURFI.ET  Country  1-artn  i. 
xv.  93  The  kite, . .  which  sometimes  will  not  let  to  swap  into 
the  very  broode-house  to..carrie  away  the  chickens.  ^1700 
KKNSKIT  MS.  I.ansii.  1033,  To  swapp  or  siucop  ot,  catch 
hastily  as  a  kite  is  said"  to  swapp  at  chickens.  1728 
VANBR.  &  CIB.  1'rov.  Hnsi>.  v.  iii.  So  in  swops  me,  with  my 
Hoop  stuff'd  up  to  my  Forehead  !  1770  FOOIE  Lame  Lmer 
II.  Wks.  1799  II.  79  There  he  swops  with  both  his  knees  on 
the  ground. 

b.  To  flap  or  beat  up  and  down  :  also  with  it. 

c  I5JO  SKELTON  Magnyf.  775  Thy  slyppers  they  swap  it, 
yet  thoti  fotys  it  lyke  a  swanne.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot. 
(Rolls)  III.  561  Vpoun  ane  suey  ay  swappand  vp  and  doun. 
1884  'MARK  TWAIN'  Httck.  Finn  viii,  1  here  was  freckled 
places  on  the  ground  where  the  light  sifted  down  through 
the  leaves,  and  the  freckled  places  swapped  about  a  little, 
showing  there  was  a  little  breeze  up  there. 

c.  trans.  To  pounce  upon,  seize. 

.11711  W.  KING  Kagle  -r  Kobin  137  They'll  swop  our 
chicken  from  the  door.  1811  [see  S-AAITING  ppl.  a.  i]. 

t5.  trans.  To  drink  ^"quickly,  toss  off;  to  eat 
i    nf,  devour.   Obs. 

1508  DUNBAR  TIM  Mariit  tt'emen  243  Thai  swapit  of  the 
!  sueit  wyne.  1583  STANVHURST  &neis  I.  (Arb.)  41  At  a  blow 
j  hee  lustelye  swapping,  Thee  wyne..  B  wild  vp  to  the  bottom. 
1591  NASHE  Four  Lett.  Confiit.  Ep.  Ded.,  Wks.  1904  I. 
258  That  thou  mightst  swappe  off  a  hartie  draught  to  the 
success  of  this  voiage.  1593  G.  HARVEY  Pierce' s  Super. 
Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  231  Thou  hast  swapped-downe  a  pounde 
of  Butter  at  a  peece  of  a  Breakcfast.  1609  HEALEY  Iliscte. 
.\V;i'  H'orM  i.  i  Where  that  huge..Birde  called  Rvc, 
snatcheth  vp..a  whole  Elephant  at  a  stoope,  and  swappes 
him  vp  at  a  bit. 

6.  Comb. :  swap-hook  dial.,  a  kind  of  reaping- 
hook  for  cutting  crops  close  to  the  ground  (see  i  c) ; 
t  swap-tail  a.,  that  strikes  with  its  tail. 

1863  Standard  10  Sept.  (Sussex  provincialism).  'Swap 
hook.  1875  PARISH  Diet.  Snssc.r  Dial.,  Swap,  to  reap  corn 
and  beans.  Suiap-hook,  the  implement  used  for  swapping. 
1883  JF.FFEIIES  Life  of  Fields  (1884)  84  [In  Sussex)  They 
call  their  reaphooks  swaphooks  or  swophooks.  1681  GREW 
Muszuin  I.  M.  iii.  46  The  "Swaptail  Lizard,  {frvmatfix 
vel  Caudireroera. 

II.  t  7.  a.  a/isol.  or  intr.  app.  To  '  strike  hands ' 

in  token  of  an  agreement  or  bargain.  Obs.  rare-'. 

13. .  Catv.  H  Cr.  Kill.  1108  Swete,  swap  we  so,  sware  with 

tb.  trans.  To  strike  (a  bargain).  Also  with  up. 

1500  Lmx-.E  RosalM(\y}-?>  F  ij.  Aliena .. swapt  a  bargaine 
withhis  I-andslord.  1591  GUFENE  Black  Bootes  .Messenger 
Wks.  (Grosart)  XI.  17  Wee  like  two  good  Horse-corsers, 
made  a  choppe  and  change,  and  swap;  vp  a  Rogish  bargaine, 
and  so  he  married  my  wife  and  I  his.  1650  J.  REYNOLDS 
Flwer  ,•/  Fidelity  147  They  forth  with  swapt  a  bargain. 
1691  [A.  PITCAIRN)  Assembly  iv.  i.  (1766)  46,  1  must  know 
what  you  can  do,  ere  I  swap  a  Bargain. 

8.  To  give  or  dispose  of  in  exchange  for  some 
thing  else;  to  exchange  (a  thing)  with  another 
person.  Chiefly,  now  only,  slang-or  colloq. 

Probably  orig.  a  horsedcaler's  term  :  cf.  1592  in  7  b. 

».  1594  LYIY  MothtrliomHe\.  iii.  He  not  swap  my  father  for 
alfthiv  1600  —  Lome's  Metatn.  I.  ii,  Inconstancie  is  a  vice, 
which  I  will  not  swap  for  all  the  venues.  1646  J.  HALL 
Poems,  To  Mr.  Hall  on  kit . .  Detractors.  Thv  works  purchase 
thee  more  Then  they  can  swappe  there  Heritages  for.  1679 
I ottd  Gat.  No.  1423/4  He  swapl  a  sorrel  Stonehorse  near 
Ripon  about  MOr  15  hands  high.  1708  N.  BLL-NDELI.  Diary 
(1805)  61  He  was  about  swaping  his  Running  Hors  with  my 
I,ord  Mountgtarret].  1798  ROOT  A  mer.  Latv  Rep.  I.  66  One 
Rose  and  Charles  Knot,  .proposed  to  swap  shoe  buckles. 
1813  MOORE  Mem.  (1853)  IV.  149  Find  that  the  man  with 
whom  1  wished  to  swap  ponies  requires  five  pounds  with 
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mine.  1825  J-  NEAL  Bro.  Jonathan  I.  154  He  will  'swap1 
anything  with  you.  1830-2  CARLETON  Traits  (1843)  '•  2*>3i 
I  offer  up  a  pater  and  ave  for  you,  and  you  again  for  me. 
This  is  called  swapping  or  exchanging  prayers.  1861 
THACKERAY  Four  Georges  i.  (1876)  7  [  He]  swapped  a  battalion 
against  a  dancing-girl's  diamond  necklace.  1864  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN  in  E.  R.  Jones  Lincoln,  etc.  (1876)  59,  I  am 
reminded . .  of  a  story  of  an  old  Dutch  farmer,  who  remarked 
..'that  it  was  not  best  to  swap  horses  when  crossing  a 
stream.'  1888  EGGLESTON  Gray  sons  x.  109  Farmers  fre 
quented  the  town,  to  meet  old  friends  and  get  the  better  of 
them  in  swapping  horses.  1891  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  12 
Sept.  5/1  As  they  sat  in  the  tavern,  swapping  stories. 

/3.  1624  QUARLES  Job  i,  There  dwelt  a  man  brought  from 
his  linniage  That  for  his  belly  swopt  his  heritage,  a  1658 
CLEVELAND  Poems,  To  T.  C.  45  For  to  make  Murninie  of 
her  Grease,  Or  swop  her  to  the  Paper  Mill  1660  Okie's 
Lament.  38  My  Horses  swopt  for  light  Nags.  1764  H. 
WALPOLE  Let.  to  Mann  27  July,  I  believe  my  Lady  Temple 
would,  .be  heartily  glad  to  swop  situations  with  you.  1800 
MAR.  EDGEWOKTH  Castle  Rackrent  Gloss,  p.  xxxviii,  He 
makes  me  an  offer  to  swop  his  mare  that  he  couldn't  sell  at 
the  fair  of  Gurtishannon.  1824  SCOTT  St.  Ronans  xviii,  The 
new-fashioned  finery  which  she  swopt  her  character  for. 
1860  O.  VV.  HOLMES  Elsie  V,  vii.  (1891)  96,  I  wish  our  little 
man  and  him  would  swop  pulpits.  1882  Miss  BKADDON  Mt. 
Royal  II.  iv.  66  He  bought  and  sold  and  swopped  horses. 
1890  YOUNGHUSBAND  Polo  in  India  iii.  42  Jones's  Rs.  500 
pony  had  been  swopped  for  a  worthless  mare. 

b.  with  advs.  away,  off. 

1589  R.  HARVEY  PL  Perc.  i  He.  .swapt  away  his  siluer  for 
Copper  retaile.  1683  TRYON  Way  to  Health  500  They  swap 
us  away  for  a  little  Money  to  the  Butcher.  1708  Land.  Gaz. 
No.  4404/3  He  rode  a  stout  black  Mare  the  Day  before 
taken,  which  he  swop'd  away.  1841  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parish 
Clerk  I.  204  Two  cover-hacks,  .were  exchanged,  or  rather, 
in  stable  phrase,  swapped  away.  x86z  LOWELL  Biglew  P. 
Ser.  u.  iii.  140  Swappin1  silver  off  for  lead  ain't  the  sure  way 
to  win.^  1866  WHITTIER  Summer  ivith  Dr.  Singletary  vi, 
I've  noticed  that  your  college  chaps  swop  away  their  common 
sense  for  their  laming.  1907  KATE  D.  WICGIN  New  Chron. 
Rebecca  viii.  230  He  breaks  all  the  young  colts  and  trains 
them,  and  swaps  off  the  poor  ones. 

c.  absol.  To  exchange,  make  an  exchange. 

1778  Miss  BURNEY  Evelina  Ixxxiii,  Doff  your  coat  and 
waistcoat,  and  swop  with  Monsieur  Grinagain  here.  1809 
KENDALL  Treat.  III.  Ixix.  87  To  buy,  to  sell,  to  exchange, 
or,  as  they  term  it,  to  swap,  are  the  pursuits  in  which  they 
wish  to  be  constantly  engaged.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brmun 
i.  ix,  I  know  something  of  him  at  home,  and  should  like  to 
excuse  him — will  you  swop  ?  1885  J.  K.JEROME  On  the  Stage 
153  If  any  gentleman  has  more  friends  of  that  kind  than  he 
wants,  and  would  care  to  have  a  few  of  the  opposite  stamp, 
I  am  quite  ready  to  swop  with  him. 

9.  transf.  in  various  slang  uses.  a.  To  dismiss 
or  be  dismissed  from  employment,  b.  To  cheat, 
take  in.  c.  To  change  one's  clothes. 

i86a  Macm.  Mag.  Nov.  34  The  assistant  [in  a  linen- 
draper's],  .  'swops  '  or  is  'swopped',  or  gets  or  gives  '  the 
sack'.  1880  J.  C.  HARRIS  Uncle  Remus  iv,  Den  Brer  Fox 
know  dat  he  bin  swop  off  mighty  bad.  1904  SLA  DEN  Playing 
the  Game  n.  xiv,  My  man  can  bring  my  dress  things  later, 
if  you'll  give  me  a  room  to  swop  in.  1905  WELLS  Kipps  I. 
v.  heading  ' Swapped  !'[— dismissed]. 

Swap,  SWOP,  adv.  (int.}  Now  dial,  (see  Eng. 
Dial.  Diet.)  T'fhe  stem  of  SWAP  v.  Cf.  G. 
sekwapp(s\  LG.  swaps  int.]  At  a  blow;  with 
sudden  violence ;  suddenly  and  forcibly. 

1672  VILLIERS  (Dk.  Euckhm.)  Rehearsal  n.  iii.  (Arb.)  57 
His  spirits  exhale  with  the  heat  of  his  passion,  and  all  that, 
and  swop  falls  asleep.  1687  MONTAGUE  &  PRIOR  Hindty  P* 
Transv.  20  She's  in  the  right  on't ;  but  mind  now,  she  comes 
upon  her  swop  !  1702  Mouse  grown  a  Rat  4,  I  came  upon 
him  swop  with  Abundance  of  Confidence.  1728  VANBK.  & 
CIB.  Prov.  Husb.  i.  ii,  And  straight  upo*  that,  swap  comes 
somewhat  across  my  forehead,  a  1818  M.  G.  LEWIS  Jrnl. 
IV.  Ind.  (1834)  297  The  waves,  .hovering  for  a  while  over 
the  ship,  and  then  coming  down  upon  us  swop. 

Swape  (sw<?ip).  dial.  Also  5  swaype,  6  swaipe, 
7  swap  (?).  [orig.  f.  ON.  sveip-,  denoting  sweeping 
or  circle-wise  motion,  repr.  by  sveipa  to  sweep, 
wrap,  swaddle,  swoop  (see  SWOPE  v.},  sveipr  fold 
of  garment,  in  comb,  tildusveipr  *  wave-sweeper  ', 
oar.  In  later  usage  influenced  by,  or  varying 
locally  with,  SWEEP  sb^\ 

I.  1 1.  Applied  to  various  contrivances  of  the 
form  of  a  lever :  see  quots.  Obs. 

1492-3  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  186  The  swaype  of  J>e  cherch 
dore.  1666  in  Archxol.  sEliana  XVII.  133  For  swapes  for 
ye  bells  i5.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  333  note,  A  Swape 
(a  north  country  term  for  a  Lever,  when  fixed  upon  a  centre, 
and  acted  upon  by  the  hand,1. 

2-  A  large  oar,  esp.  one  used  for  steering  a  barge  : 
=  SWEEP  sb.  27. 

1592  Wills  +fJttv.  N.  C.  (Surlees  1860}  252  Haifa  kurvell 
lighter,  with  hir  furnytter,  that  is,  j  ore  and  a  swaipe  [etc.], 
1789  BRAND  Hist.  Newcastle  II.  261  note,  [The  keehnen] 
call  the  great  oar,  used  as  a  kind  of  rudder  at  the  stern  of 
this  vessel,  the  swape.  1864  SMILES  C.  fy  R-  Stephenson  n.  i. 
(1868)  67  The  vessel  being  guided  by  the  aid  of  the  *  swape,' 
or  great  oar. 

3.  A  long  pole  supported  on  a  fulcrum  and 
carrying  a  bucket  for  raising  water  ;  also,  a  pump- 
handle  :  =  SWEEP  sb.  23.  Also  in  comb.,  as  swape- 
well  (for  other  combs,  see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.). 

J773  Phil.  Trans.  I, XIII.  179  A  pump.. whose  handle(or 
swape,  as  it  is  called  hereabout  [sc.  Ripley,  Yorks.])  is  all  of 
iron,  very  thick  and  long.  1890  N.  <V  Q.  ?th  Ser.  X.  240/1 
Dwellers  in  the  Eastern  Counties  may  be  credited  with 
knowing  what  a  swape-well  is...  A  swape-well  is  a  well  from 
which  the  water  is  raised  by  a  loaded  lever.  1908  [Miss 
FOWLER]  Betw.  Trent  fy  Ancholnte  369,  I  remember  the  two 
Roxby  '  Swape-wells  '.  .the  woman  pulling  down  the  swape 
by  the  chain. 
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4.  A  sconce  for  a  light. 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.     1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek. 

5.  (See  qnot.) 

1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Swa^e,  an  implement  for 
shaping  the  edge  of  a  boring-bit. 

II.  f  6.  The    crop   of  hay   taken   up  from   a 
meadow  :   =  SWEEP  sb.  17. 

1613  MARKHAM  Eng.  Husbandman  n.  11.  vii.  (1635)  85  The 
swap,  and  first  crop  is  all  the  maine  profit  you  can  challenge 

Siur  owne.     1622   tr.  Indenture  an.  1456  in  Gentl.  Mag. 
ay  (1863)629  It  is  agreed  the  Prior  of  malton  and  Co'uent 
.  .shall  haue  swape  of  Certen  medowes. 

Swapper,  swopper  (swo-psi).  [f.  SWAP  v. 
+  -ER!.] 

1.  Something  very  big;    a   'whopper';    spec,  a 
'  thumping  '  lie.  slang  or  dial. 

c  1700  KENNETT  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  Swapper,  a  great  He  is 
called  a  swapper.  1715  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  I.  Pref.  36 
After  they  have  confess'd  their  swappers  to  the  Jesuits  or 
some  of  the  Regulars.  1818  MAGINN  in  Blackw.  Mag.  IV. 
321  I'm  a  swapper,  as  every  one  knows,  In  my  pumps  six 
feet  three  inches  high. 

2.  One  who  '  swaps  *,  exchanges,  or  barters,  slang 
or  colloq. 

1680  Reflect,  on  Late  Libel  28  The  Author  had.. been 
Lecturer  there  at  this  day,  (for  he  is  no  Starter,  nor  Shifter, 
nor  Swapper  of  Livings).  ?« 1700  in  S.  de  Vere  American- 
isins  (1872)  308  The  headlong  fool  who  wants  to  be  a  swopper 
Of  gold  and  silver  coin  for  English  copper.  1893  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch  14  Nov.,  In  this  case  a  man  casting  other 
than  a  straight  ticket  may  be  called  a  'trader*  or  'swapper.' 

fSwappes.  Obs.  rare-1,  [Cf.  SWAB  sb.l  2  b.] 
A  term  of  reproach  or  contempt. 

1626  BRETON  Pasquil's  Madcapfe  xix,  This  swappes,  that 
neuer  bloodied  sword. 

Swapping,  swopping  (swp-pirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f. 
SWAP  v.  +  -ING  *.]  The  action  of  the  verb  SWAP. 

1 1.  Striking,  smiting  ;  smiting  or  cutting  off.  Obs, 

c  1400  Dt'str,  Troy  1889  With  swappyng  of  swerdys.  Ibid. 
5785  Swordis,  with  swapping,  swaruyt  on  helmes.  1515 
Scottish  Field  465  in  Chetkam  Soc.  Misc.  (1856)  II,  There 
were  swinging  out  of  swordes,  and  swapping  of  heddes. 

2.  Exchanging-  of  one  thing  for  another;  ex 
change,  barter,  slang  or  colloq. 

1695  J.  EDWARDS  Author.  O.  $  N.  Test.  III.  231  Swap, 
ping  or  bartering  of  one  thing  for  another.  1695  Whether 
Par  It.  be  not  dissolved  by  Death  of  Princess  of  Orange  21 
The  Blessings,  .which  we  had  gotten.. by  swopping  of 
Kings,  a  1739  JARVIS  Quix.  in.  vii.  (1742)  I.  no  The  laws 
of  chivalry  ..do  not  extend  to  the  swapping  of  one  ass  for 
another.  1825  J.  NEAL  Bro.  Jonathan  I.  23  After  having 
grown  old  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  .hypocrisy,  '  swapping', 
trading,  and  evil  speaking.  1861  GEO.  ELIOT  Silas  M.  iii, 
Dunsey  Cass,  whose  taste  for  swopping  and  betting  might 
turn  out  to  be  a  sowing  of  something  worse  than  wild  oats. 
1900  \V.  R.  MOODY  Life  'D.  L.  Moody  ii.  31  'Swapping '  is 
a  Yankee  weakness, 

Swa-pping,  swopping,  ppl.  a.  Also  5 
schwoppinge.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 

1.  fStriking;  flapping;  dial,  swooping,  pouncing. 
c  MSoCzz'./l/j'.r/.,  Innoc.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  182  With  swappynge 

swerde  now  is  he  shorn  The  heed  ryght  fro  the  nekke  ! 
'575 CHURCHYARD Chippe${  1578)  Ciij,  With  swapping  Kesome 
in  her  hand.  164*  H.  MORE  Song  of  Sout  \\.  i.  i.  xi,  Fowls 
flie  by,  and  with  their  swapping  wings  Beat  the  inconstant 
aire.  1821  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  18  Chick,  and  duck,  and 
gosling  gone  astray;  All  falling  prizes  to  the  swopping  kite. 

2.  Very  big,  '  thumping ',*  whopping',  slang  we 
colloq. 

c  1440  WALSINGHAM  in  Hone  Year  Bk.  (1832)  90  In  del- 
yinge  he  myghte.  .find  a  schwoppinge  mallarde  imprisoned 
in  the  sinke  or  sewere.  1589  NASHE  Countercujfe  Wks. 
1904  I.  6 1  Pasquill  met  him.  .with,  .a  swapping  Ale-dagger 
at  his  back.  1614  MIUDLETON  Game  at  Chess  iv.  ii,  Ay, 
marry,  sir,  here's  swapping  sins  indeed!  £1662  in  Wood 
Life  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  513  rjee  was  a  swapping  swapping  mal 
lard,  a  1843  SOUTHEY  Comm.'pl,  Bk.  IV,  425/1  A  swopping 
mallard  found  which  used  to  come  and  feed  there.  1886 
Pall  Mall  G.  28  Oct.  6/1  We  have  seven  professors  of 
the  jargon  called  law,  and  all  with  swopping  salaries. 

fSwappit,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  [Cf.  SWAPPER  i,  SWAP 
PING  ppl.  adj.  2.]  ?  Very  big. 
1508  DUNBAR  Flyting  130  Sueir  swappit  swanky. 

f  Swap  that.  Sc*   Obs.     [f.  SWAP  v.  in  the  Sc. 

sense  of  '  to  gird  '  +  THACK  sb.~\  *  Thin  boards  of 
wood  firmly  fastened  over  a  thatched  roof,  as  a 
girding  for  the  thatch  '  (Jam.). 

1496  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  \.  310  Item,  to  the  saw- 
aris,  for  swap  thak  sawing  to  the  samyn  hous, . .  xxx  s. 

t  Swar.  Sc.  Obs.  [Origin  unknown.  Cf.  SWARL.] 
A  snare. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  \\,  169  He  caucht  is  in  the  swar 
\ed.  1570  snair].  Ibid.  yn.  211  Be  he  entrit,  hys  hed  was 
in  the  swar  \ed.  1570  snair]. 

Swar,  variant  of  SWARE  sb.  Obs. 

Swarbout :  see  SWORBOTE. 

Sward  (swgjd),  sb.  Forms:  i,  7-8  sweard, 
4  suerd,  5  swerde,  swarde,  5-6  sworde,  5-9  (now 
dial.}  swerd,  6  suard,  swart,  6-7  swarde,  6-8 
Sc.  swaird,  7  swort,  7-9  sword,  5-  sward.  See 
also  SWAD  sb.l  0.  6  soord,  6-7  soard,  7  sourd, 
7-9  (now  dial.}  sord.  [OE.  sweard  ?m.,  corresp. 
to  OFris.  swarde  f.,  skin  of  the  head  (NFris.  swdrd, 
s&rd)  KFris.  swded,  swodet  WFris.  swaerd  rind  of 
pork,  surface  of  fenland),  MLG.  swarde  f.,  thick 
hairy  skin,  esp.  scalp  of  man,  skin  of  pig,  (LG. 
swaarde,  also  grbnswaarde  greensward),  MDu. 
sivarde  f.  (Du.  ^ swaerd)  -\zwaard%  mod. 


SWARD. 

infi.  by  Fris.  forms),  MHG.  swarte  f.,  hairy  skin, 
scalp,  bacon  rind,  (G.  schwarte}^  ON.  svordr,  gen. 
svardar,  skin,  esp.  of  the  head,  walrus  hide,  svard- 
in  comb.,  greensward,  walrus  hide,  (Icel.  grass- 
vordr  greensward,  MSw.  gronsvardker  greensward, 
Sw.  dial,  ward,  Norw.  svord,  svor  skin,  green 
sward,  also  grassvord,  -svoor^  Da.  svser,  also 
Jleskesvxr  bacon  rind,  grwtsv&r}  ;  f.  Teut.  stem 
sward-,  sward-  :  swar})-  (see  SWARTH  J^.l),  the 
ultimate  origin  of  which  is  unknown.  The  OE. 
word,  if  indeed  it  survived,  was  reinforced  in  ME. 
by  the  Scandinavian  forms,  and  possibly  from  LG.] 

1.  The  skin  of  the  body ;  esp.  (now  dial.}  the  rind 
of  pork  or  bacon,     f  Head  sward :  the  scalp. 

cjzs  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  V  222  Vistula,  sujesweard. 
cioso  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiikker  265/9  Cutis,  sweard.  13.. 
K.  Aiis.  5950  Calu?  was  his  heuede  swerd.  c  1375  Sc. 
Leg.  Saints  xlv.  (Christina)  227  pat  Iuge..gert  tak  hyr 
in  teyne,  &  schawe  hir  heid  to  be  suerd.  f  1430  Two 
Cookery-bks.  6  Sethe.  .porke  )>er-ynne,an  pulle  of  be  swerde, 
an  pyke  owt  be  bonys.  c  1440  Prontf.  Parv.  482/1  Swarde, 
or  sworde  of  flesche,  coriatia.  1607  Lingua  H.  i.  Civ,  If 
they  would,  .brandish  no  swords  but  sweards  of  Bacon. 

1610  MARKHAM  Masterp.  n.  cii.  385  Annoynt  the  cronet  of 
the  hoofe  with  the  fat  swarde  of  bacon.     1663  COWLEY  Ess. 
i'erse  fy  Pr.,  Country  Mouse  19  And  for  a  Haiti  goust 
there  was  mixt  with  these  The  swerd  of  Bacon,  and  the 
coat  of  Cheese.     1747-96  MRS.  GL.«SE  Cookery  v.  85  To 
dress  a  ham  a  la  braise, . .  take  off  the  swerd.     1829  Glmer's 
Hist.  Derby  I.  133  note,  She  [sc.  a  sowj  proved  when  fat, 
good  bacon,  juicy  and  tender;  the  rind  or  sword  was  re- 
markably  thin. 

ft.  1598  Bp.  HALL  Sat.  iv.  ii.  36  Reez'd  bacon  soords  shall 
feast  his  familie.  1598  FLOKIO,  O/^««<z..the  soard  [ed. 

1611  sord]  of  bakon. 

2.  fa.  Usually  with  defining  phr.  of  the  earth, 
etc. :  The  surface  or  upper  layer  of  ground  usually 
covered  with  herbage.  Obs. 

CI440  Paliad.  on  Husb.  r.  58  Se  not  the  swerd  al  nakid, 
white,  vnclene.  (1440  Promt.  Pnrv.  506  Turfe  of  flagge, 
swarde  of  >e  erbe  (S.  tuife,  flag,  or  sward  of  er»,  cespes, 
terriciiiium.  1473  Rental  Bk.  Cupar-Angits  (1879)  I.  171 
They  sal  neuer  cast  [=  dig]  bot  onder  a  fourhed,  leuand  a 
pairt  of  the  mos  in  the  ground  and  fylland  behynd  tham 
with  the  sward  of  the  mos.  a  1553  LEI.AND  I  tin.  (1712) 
VIII.  119  Ovar  growen  in  the  Swart  with  fine  Grase.  1577 
HARRISON  England  n.  xvi.  in  Holinshed  I.  g^b/y  Great 
plentye  of  water,  .betweene  the  new  loose  swart  and  the 
o!de  hard  earth,,  .being  drawneawaie.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
xvi.  xxxi.  I.  477  The  roots  of  the  Apple-tree,  Olive,  and 
Cypresse,  lie  very  ebbe,  and  creepe  hard  under  the  sourd  of 
the  ground.  i6a6  A.  SPEED  Adam  out  of  E.  xvi.  (1659)  138 
Some  will  burn  to  Ashes,  Roots,  and  Stubble,  the  sword 
and  swarth  of  the  Ground. 

b.  Qualified  by  green t  grassy ,  grass,  of  grass ', 
etc.  :  The  surface   of  soil  covered  with  grass  or 
other  herbage;   turf,  GREENSWARD. 

1513  DOUGLAS  s£»eis  vi.  iii.  65  A  pair  of  dowis.  .on  the 
greyn  sward  thair  place  tuke  law.  1610  HOLLAND  Camdetfs 
Brit.  (1637)  336  A  prety  hillocke  to  be  scene  apparelled  in 
a  fresh  suit  of  green  sord.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  433  Ith* 
midst  an  Altar  as  the  Land-mark  stood  Rustic,  of  grassie 
sord.  1725  RAMSAY  Gentle  Sheph.  iv.  ii.  Prol.,  The  green 
swaird  grows  damp  with  falling  dew.  1741  Cowpl.  Fam.- 
Piece  in.  417  If  the  Turf  hath  a  good  Sward  of  Grass  upon 
it.  1846  MCCULLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  I.  9  The 
western  mountains. .are  mostly  covered  with  a  fine  green 
sward.  1866  LIVINGSTONE  Last  Jrnts.  (1873)  I.  xii.  326 
The  grassy  sward,  1881  '  RITA  '  My  Lady  Coquette  iv,  The 
grass  sward.. slopes  invitingly  before  her. 

c.  Without  qualification  :    =  b. 

1508  DUNHAR  Tna  Martit  Wemcn  520  The  sueit  sawour  of 
the  sward,  and  singing  of  foulis.  1512  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot. 
797/2  Una  cum  acra  dele  suard  vel  medow  propasturaanima- 
lium.  1530  PALSGR.  284/1  1'urfe  flagge  sworde,  touroe.  1649 
BLITHE  Eng.  Improv.  34  So  cut  the  Turfe,  that  the  Soard  may 
have  all  the  Winters  frost  to  wroxe,  and  moulder  it.  1660 
SHARROCK  Vegetables  go  Plant  them  thereupon  with  the  Soard 
downward.  1747  E.  POSTON  Pratler  I  85  The  Sord  which 
I  pared  off  the  Earth,  commonly  called  Turf.  1785  BURNS 
Addr.  Deil  xv,  The  fragrant,  flow'ry  swaird.  1794  VAN 
COUVER  Agric.  Cambridge  177  The  toughness  of  the  fen 
swerd.  1832  TENNYSON  CEnone  3  There  is  a  dale  in  Ida, . . 
beautiful  With  emerald  slopes  of  sunny  sward.  1834  Brit. 
Hush.  I.  80  The  grass  of  lawns,  mown  solely  to  keep  the 
sward  in  order.  1837  LYTTON  E.  Maltrav.  \.  ix,  The  moon 
light  slept  soft  upon  the  sward.  1879  JEFFERIKS  Wild  Life 
in  S.  Co.  36  It  has  become  the  fashion. .to  break  up  the 
sward  of  the  downs. 

(b}  A  growth  of  grass  ;  a  stretch  of  greensward. 

1733  TULL  Horse-hoeing  Husb.  xx.  289  The  Grass  from 
the  Edges  will  spread  and  form  a  new  Turf  (or  Swerd)  on 
the  other  Side.  1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  ff  Art  II. 
619  To  make  a  close  thick  sward.  1843  LYTTON  Last  Bar. 
i.  i,  A  considerable  plot  toward  the  centre  presented  a  level 
sward.  1881  DARWIN  ¥eg.  Mould  10  Wherever  a  path 
crosses  a  heath  it?  surface  becomes  covered  with  a  fine  short 
sward. 

f  3.  tra,nsf.  The  surface  (of  water),  nonce-use. 

1606  S.  GARDINER  Bk.  Angling  22  Such  as  plodde  wholy 
in  the  mudde  and  my  re  of  the  worlde,  will  neuer  rise  vp  to 
the  sword  of  the  water. 

4.  aft  rib.  and  Comb.,  (in  sense  2),  as  sward 
ground^  land ;  sward-crested,  -like  adjs.  ;  sward- 
cut  #.,  trans,  to  cut  (land)  with  a  sward-cutter; 
sward-cutter,  an  implement  for  cutting  a  tongh 
sward  in  preparation  for  ploughing ;  sward- 
earth,  f  (a]  Sc.  grass-land  ;  (b}  turf. 

1854  H.  MILLER  Sck.  f  Schm.  xxv.  (1858)  558  The  *sward- 


SWARD. 

as  six  ploughs  will  plough.     1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade, 
Siuani-cvtter,  a  machine  for  bringing  old  grass-lands  into 
tillage.     1799  l''iew  Agric.   Lincoln.   71    A    'sward-dresser 
has  been  found  very  useful  upon  the  meadows  and  pastures 
of  Brolhertoft.     1541  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  565/1  Marresiam 
de   Farneis  et  lie  *swarde-yird  eju^dem.      1634  Ibid.  19/2 
Cum  eorum  terris  tarn  arabilibus  quam  non  arabilibus  He 
sward-card  is.      185*  WIGGINS  Embanking  237   A  tile  drain 
on  a  sole  filled  part  of  the  way,  say  i  foot,  over,  with  any 
loose  material,  and  the  sward  earth  over  that.    1608  WILLET 
H,'xaf>la  Exod.  241  The  greene  grasse  and  *sword  ground.    . 
1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pratt.   Agric.  II.  604  That  potatoes    j 
may  be  grown  in  a  very  beneficial  manner  on  'sward  lands.    , 
1905  IVestm.  Gaz.  31  July  4/1  Old  sward  land. 

Sward  (*w$id),  z>.  Also  7  sword,  soard;e.  [f. 
SWARD  sh^\ 

1.  intr.  To  form    a  sward  ;  to   become   covered 
with  grassy  turf. 

1610   FOLKINGHAM   Feutiigr.  i.  xi.  35   A  loose  and  light    I 
Sand  swords  slow.     1644  G.  PLAT  TES  in  Hart  lib's  Legacy     ' 
(1655)  236  [Ground]  that. .will  not  sward  again,  or  gather 
a  good  head  of  grass,  for  the  first,  3,  4,  5,  6,  or  7  years,  when    , 
laid  down  after  Ploughing.    1649  BLITHE  ting.  hnproT.  xv. 
84   It  hath  one  halfe  yeare  more  to  Soard  in.     a  1735  KAMI.     ' 
HADDiNGTON/'tfrcj/  Trees  (1765)  45  Theground,  immediately    i 
after  corn,  is  many  years  before  it  swards. 

2.  trans.  To  cover  with   a    sward  ;  chiefly  pass. 
to  be  covered  with  grass  or  herbage. 

1610  FOLKINGHAM  Feudigr.  iv.  Concl.  87  The  Soile  is  ;i 
sandy  Clay  of  18  Inches  Crust  close  sworded.    1649  Hi.n  UK 
Kng.   Improv.  32  How  to  level  Land,  and  the  suddainest 
way  to  Soarde  it.     1760  WASHINGTON  Diary  7  Mar.,  Writ.     I 
1834  II.  513  The  ground  being  well  swarded  over,  and  very     ' 
heavy  ploughing.     1786  tr.  Beckford's  Vathtk  23  A  high    j 
mountain,  whose  sides  were  swarded  with  wild  thyme  and    i 
basil.     1841  Penny  Cycl.  XX.  33/1   Hedge-banks  may  be 
improved,  .by  being  swarded.     1888  STEVENSON  Black  Ar 
row  75  It  was  a  pillared  grove,  .open  and  smoothly  swarded.    ! 
n  1904   A.  ADAMS   Log  Cowboy  v.    56   The   prairies   were 
swarded  with  grass  and  flowers. 

Swarded  (swguded),  ppt.  a.  [f.  SWAKD  sb.  or 
v.  +  -£]>.]  Covered  with  a  sward  or  grassy  turf ; 
turfed. 

1513  DOUGLAS  MneisTH\\.  Prol.  65  The  swardit  soyll  en- 
brovd  wyth  selcouth  hewis.  1669  WORLIDGK  Syst.  Agric. 
(1681)  231  To  pare  off  the  Turf  of  soarded-Land.  1788 
HURUIS  Village  Curate  (1797)  48  A  green  swarded  wain- 
way.  1800  — Pav.  Village  131  The  mellow  ground  Along 
tlie  swarded  vale.  1868  Rep.  U.S.  Commissioner  Agric. 
(1869)  351  The.. escape  of  rain-fall  from  the  surface  of 
cleared  and  Awarded  land.  1879  STKVENSON  Trait.  Donkey 
173  Many.. chestnuts  stood  together,  making  an  aisle  upon 
a  swarded  terrace. 

Swarding  (swg-idin.),  vbl.  sb.  Also  6  swayr- 
dynge,  7  swoording,  soarding,  8  swerding, 
swording.  [f.  SWARD  sb.  or  v.  +-ING!.] 

f  1.    ?  The    squaring    of   timber    preparatory    to    ' 
sawing.   Obs. 

Cf.  LG.  siuiiardt,  the  first  and  last  piece  of  a  tree  trunk    I 
sawn  lengthwise  {Brent.  \Vbch.). 

61480    Durham    Ace.    Rolls    (Surtees)    157    Carpentariis     i 
operantibus  per  iiij  dies  in  lez   Swardyng   meremii  apud 
Snynkley  bankez,      1531-3  Durham  Honseh.  Bk.  (Surtees) 
231    Fur  fellyng  of  19  treys,  6s.  4d.      For  toppyn^e   and 
•mtyrdyogc  off  te  say  me,  19*. 

2.  The  action  of  forming  a  sward  ;  the  process  of 
covering,  or  becoming  covered,  with  grassy  turf. 

1610  FOLKINGHAM  Ffudigr.  n.  i.  48  The  soile  is  so  apte  to 
fa-st-matting  and  swoording.  1649  BLIIHE  Eng.  fmfrcn'. 
vi.  35  The  thinner  is  thy  Curne,..the  more  Grasse  will  grow 
among,  which  will  help  thee  more  in  the  Soarding  of  it. 
1707  MOKHMKR  Hitsl:  (1721)  I.  33  The  Clays  that  are  long 
in  swerding.  a  ij**  LISLK  Hnsb.  (1757)  247  The  broad- 
clover  would,  when  it  decayed,  prevent  the  ground  from 
swording  to  natural  grass. 

Swardy  (swy-jdi),  a.  [f.  Sw.u<n  sb.  +  -Y.] 
Covered  with  sward,  swarded,  turfy. 

1639  T.  DI;  GKKV  Compl.  fforstnt.  244  Soft  moyst  sward  y 
-r..;uirl.      1733    iVu,  Horse-hoeinf  Hn&b.  xx.  292   Must  we     \ 
have    Recourse   to   the   Spade   for   breaking   up  our   rich,    ' 
strong,  swerdy  I,;md  ?  1857  <;.!!.  KINCSI.I.Y  Sport  \  /*•.».. 
(1900)  448    Her  .swardy,    heathery,    broom-birch-ani!  ^ 
fringed   hanks,      1899  j.  MACTAGGART  Mackinnan  *  Rards 
i.    vi.    7    Late    primroses  and  bright    bluebells    Bloom 'd    by 
them  in  the  swardy  dells. 

t  Sware,  sb.  Obs.  Also  4  suar,  auare.  swar. 
[Partly  OE.  *swaru, \narutswani  ANSWER;^., man- 
swam  perjury  ^cf.  MANSWEAK)  ;  partly  a.  ON*,  svar 
answer  :  f.  root  swar-  ;see  SWEAK  z/.\  Cf.  next.] 

1.  Swearing;   an  oath. 

c  1100  Trin.  Coll.  /font.  163  Curs,  and  lensinges,  and 
sware,  and  alle  swikele  speches.  c  1150  Hvmn  to  God  35  in 
/  rin.  Coll.  Hont.  App.  259  Mid  wicke  SpeclM  it  false  sw.ire. 
.1175  LAV.  10893  po  was  *o  CoeL.bat  he  sahtnesse  mid 
sware  [cizos  treoSe]  hadde  ifaMned.  A  1317  Pol.  Songs 
(Camden)  247  Y  charge  ou  by  oure  sware,  That  }c  to  Knge- 
londe  be  trewe.  a  1400  Pauline  Ef>i*tl<-s  G.il.  iii.  17  ['is.. 
testament  confermyd  of  god  burgh  sware.  t  143°  /*''«- 
m.isonry  257  Xy  no  fals  sware  sofre  hem  to  make. 

2.  Answer,  reply. 

(  nooORMix  -24,22  Whi  vvT  :ho  swilir  nnndswere  onnyen? 

..Nuwile  I   shfewenn   ^uw   forrwhi   }ho  ^aff  swillc  sware 

irvs.     a  1400-50  l(''ars  Attx.  1184   pe  bischop . .  Case 

him  doun.  .Switlly  to  he  swiars  ,S;  bam  hi>  swarc  ^Idis. 

3.  Saying,  speech,  word. 

rt  1300  Cttrs.tr  .If.  17819  (Colt.)  J>ni  hailed  'aim  wit  suetli 
suar.  tijaj  Afetr.  Horn.  17  Scho  wiped  his  f.-et  wit  In  r 
hare.  And  kissed  lhaim  wit  surtli  snare,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
1200  Sum  swalt  in  a  swym  with-outen  sware  more. 

t  Sware,  "'•  Obs,  [a.  ON.  svara,  (  root  swtr- 
(see  SWKAR  v.}.  Cf.  prec.]  intr.  and  trans.  To 
answer. 

c  i«oo  ORMIN  8938  Off  J>att  he  warn  full  $;cp  &  wis  To 


swarenn  &  to  fra^nenn.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1415  Sym- 
bales  &  sonetez  sware  be  noyse.  13. .  Caw.  «$•  Gr.  A'nf. 
201  r  He  called  to  his  chamberlayn,  bat  cofly  hym  swared. 
a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  2069  And  bai  swiftly  him  sward  & 
swyth  bus  him  tellis. 

Sware,  arch.  pa.  t.  of  SWEAR. 

Sware,  obs.  f.  SQUABE,  SWEER  ;  var.  SWIRE  Ohs. 

Swared:  see  SWARVE  f.1 

Swarf  (swarf),  sb±  Sc.  Forms  :  5,  8  swarff, 
6  swerfe,  suerf,  6-9  swerf,  7  swarfe,  7-  swarf. 
[Related  to  SWAKF  ^.]  A  swoon,  a  fainting-fit  ; 
a  state  of  faintness  or  insensibility. 

£•1470  HENRY  Wallace  vn.  349  The  Sotheron-.Throuch 
full  gluttre  in  swarff  swappyt  lik  swyn.  1508  DUNBAK  Tua 
Mariit  Wenten  225  With  that  I  seme  for  toswoune,  thoghht 
I  na  swerf  tak.  c  1590  J.  STKWART  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  II. 
43/14  The  scorching  sychs, ..  Quhilk  vlth  suerfs  oursets  his 
hardie  hart.  1606  BIKXIK  Kirk-Buriall (1833)  13  As  if  such 
superciliosity  could  sweeten  the  bitter  swarfes  of  their  sowre 
death.  1676  Row  Contn.  Blair's  Atttobiogr.  ix.  (1840)  143 
Mr.  Hlair  did  fall  into  a  fit  of  fainting  or  a  kind  of  swarf. 
174*  J.  MILL  Diary  (S.  H.  S.)  3,  I. .fell  down  suddenly  by 
a  swerf  or  stoppage  of  blood.  1871  \V.  ALKXANDKR  Johnny 
Gibb  xlix,  Aw  heard  that  he  was  feerious  far  gane  in  a 
swarf  the  tither  day.  1894  CKOCKE  i  r  Raiders  208  Shu  wail 
gang  aff  again  in  a  swarf. 

Swarf  (swgjf,  swajf),  sb.-  Also  6  swarfe,  9 
swarff;  see  also  SWAFF^,  SWARTH  so.s,  SOIFE. 
[repr.  OE.  geswearf^  gesweorf,  ^eswyrf  filings,  or 
a.  ON.  svarf  file-dust,  related  to  sverfa  to  file  :  see 
SWEBVE.]  The  wet  or  greasy  grit  abraded  from 
a  grindstone  or  axle ;  the  filings  or  shavings  of 
iron  or  steel. 

1566  Act  8  Eliz.  c.  ii.  §  3  No  person,  .shall  die.  .black,  any 
Cappe  w*h  Barke  or  Swarfe,  but  only  wth  Copperas  and  Gall 
or  wtn  Wood  [v.t;  Woade]  and  Madder.  1583  MASCALL  tr. 
Profitable  lik.  D  ij,  Put.  .halfe  so  muche  of  swarfe  of  the 
grindstone.  1640  in  Entick  London  11766)  II.  174  Fileing* 
of  iron,  called  swarf.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Axungia^ 
the  Grease  or  Swarf  in  the  Axle-tree  of  a  Wheel.  1858 
MMMONOS  Diet.  Trade,  Swarf,  iron  filings.  1884  H.  J. 
PALMER  in  Kng.  lllnstr.  Mag.  Aug.  666/1  The  knife-grinder 

.is  saturated  with  the  wet  '  swarff  '  (powdered  stone)  which 
dye-,  liim  a  deep  saffron  colour  from  head  to  toe. 

Ctunb.  1909  Spectator  25  Dec.  1094/2  A  swarf-stained  son 
of 'the  wheel '. 

t  Swarf,  sb^  Ohs.  Also  7  swarfe,  swarff. 
[Variant  of  SWAKTH  shj- :  see  TH  (6).] 

1.  =  SWAKD  $b.  2. 

1599  Keg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  284/1  Lie  Elie-law  et  totum 
lie  swarf  ei  adjacentem.  1603  AW.  524/2  Lie  swarff,  wrak 
et  wair  eitdcm  adjacentibus.  1664  O.  HEYWOOD  Dinries 
etc.  (1883)  III.  84  The  whole  field  hath  a  little  swarfe  wiili 
grasse  at  the  top. 

2.  jig.  Surface,  nonce-use. 

a  1599  ROLLOCK  Lect.  Passion  etc.  xli.  (1616)  408  His  joye 
is  light,  and  proceedes  onely  from  the  swarfe  of  the  soule. 

tSwarf,  a.  Ohs.  Variant  of  SWAHTH  a.  (Cf.piec.1 

1619  \\v.\-VHHoHseofCorrection  B2b,  Because  I'me  black 
and  swarfe.  1621  QUARLES  Argalus  $  P-  (1678)  96  Her 
face  did  shrowd  A  swarff  Complexion.  x6»a  MABBE  tr.  Ale- 
titan's  diZ'ttan  if'Alf.  n.  200  A  dainty  fine  shee-slaue,  not 
swarfe  and  tawney..but  faire  and  well-favour'd. 

So  t  Swarfish  a.  =  SWAHTHISH;  t  Swarfy  (-fie, 
-ffle,  -vy)  a.  =  SWARTHY  a.l 

i6oa  Salmasis  $  Hermaphroditns  Dab,  While  the  black 
night  with  her  pitchie  hand  Tooke  just  possession  of  the 
sunlit;  land.  1643  HAKRR  C/mn.,  Ricfi.  If/.  137  His  face 
little  and  round,  his  complexion  swarlie.  1671  DLAORAVB 
Astral.  Physic  77  Complexion  muddy  or  swarfish.  1688 
HOLME  Armoury  \.  13/2  Swart,  Swarvy  or  Tawny-moor 
colour. 

Swarf  (swarf),  v.  St.  and  north,  dial.  Also  6 
swarth,  7  swerf,  7,  9  swarve,  y  swerve,  swairf, 
swaif,  etc.  (see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.},  [?a.  ON. 
svarfa  to  npset  (Norw.  svarva  to  agitate  or  be 
agitated,  //"/.  and  fig.},  with  specialized  develop 
ment  of  meaning.  See  SWERVE  z\] 

1.  intr.  To  faint,  swoon. 

15x3  DOUGLAS  sEttcis  xi.  xv.  116  All  paill  and  bludles 
sw.uthis  (;•.'•.  swarfis]  scho  ryclit  thair.  (.'1614  MURE  Dido 
\  .Kneas  n.  760  He.. stood  vnmov'd,  whill  I  for  greiff  did 
swarve.  1637-50  Kow  /list.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  324  No 
sooner  did  he  heare  a  ham  spoken  of  but  he  swarfed.  1660 
A.  HAY  Diary  (S.H.S.)  234  After  sermons  my  wiffe  swerfed 
in  the  kirk.  1790  BL-KNS  BattU  of  Sheriff mitir  iv,  Mony 
a  liuntil,  poor  red-coat,  For  fear  amaUt  did  swarf.  1816 
SCOTT  Anti-/.  \\vii,  He  was  like  a  man  awa  frae  himsell. . 
and  1  thought  he  wad  hae  swarv't  a'  thegither.  a  1837  R. 
NICOLL  Poeins  (1843)  143  The  bairnies  crowd  round  him  his 
stories  to  hear  Whill  maistly  the  wee  things  are  swailin'  in 
fear,  1892  LUMSDKM  Shetp'hfad  $  Trotters  32  Old  Magge 
..diew  near  And  swarfd  outright  wj'  gladsome  fright. 

2.  trans.  To  cause  to  fnint  ;  to  stupefy. 

i8t3PiCKEN  t'wus  I.  120  Asi-ht  had  nearhau'n  swarfd  the 
callan.  18*4  If  ACTAOOABT  Gallaviii.  Kncycl.  s.  v.  Luscan. 
The  scene.. swarfd  him  so,  that  he  could  not  utter  a  word. 

Swarf:  see  SWKBVK. 

Swarfish,  Swarfy:  sec  SWARF  a 

t  Swarf-money,  -penny.  Ol-s.  heal,  [pcrli. 
a  corruption  of  *  warth- money,  -penny  ^  *  ward- 
monty,  WARD-PENNY  ;  cf.  WROTH  SILVER.]  A  dne 
paid  in  commutation  of  the  service  of  CASITK- 

GUARD,  -WARD. 

?  16. .  in  Manley  Ctnt'fli's  Intcrj>r.  (1672)  s.v.,  '1  he  Swarff- 
money  is  one  pcny  half-peny,  it  must  l>e  paid  l>efore  the 
rising  of  the  Sun  [etc .].  1730  THOMAS  DttgdaU's  \\',irn>i-.  k- 
shire  I.  4  '-2  A  certain  rent  due  unto  the  Lord  of  this  hundred 
[jC,  Knightlowl  called  H'n>//i  money,  or  ll'artk  money' 
or  SlMUy  P«ny,  probably  the  same  with  Ward  penny. 


SWARM. 

I      fSwarl,  v.   Obs.  rare-0.  [Origin  unknown.    Cf. 
,   SNARL  v.1  and  SWAR.]  trans.  To  ensnare. 

£1460  Promp.  Parv.  (Winch.),   Marlyn,  or  swarlyn,  ilia' 
'    tjufo.     Ibid.)  Kuffelone,  or  swarlyn,  illaqueo. 

Swarm  (sw^jm),  sb.  1-orms:  i  suearm, 
swearra,  swerm,  4-7  swarrae,  6  swerm,  4- 
swarm.  [OE.  swearm,  =  Fris.,  MLG.  swarm, 
( )  1 1  G.  sttar(a}  m  ( M II  G.  swaremt  swarm,  G . 
schumrm}  swarm  of  bees  or  insects,  ON.  svannr 
tumult  (NorWi  dial,  svarnf)  :— OTeut.  *sivarmaz. 

The  root  is  usually  identified  with  that  of  Skr. 
svarati  sounds,  resounds,  svara,  svar  a  sound, 
voice,  and  connected  further  with  snr-  in  I,. 
sttsumts  hum,  MLG.  snrren  to  hum,  MHG.  snrm 
humming,  Lith.  surma  pipe,  etc.  Hut  the  etymologi 
cal  meaning  may  be  that  of  agitated,  confused,  or 
deflected  movement,  in  which  case  SWARM  nnd 
SWERVK  might  arise  from  parallel  formations  un  the 
same  base  ;  cf.  the  parallelism  of  SWARM  v2  and 
SWARVE  r.2  ;  Xorw.  dial,  svarma  to  be  giddy. 
stagger,  dream,  and  srarva  to  turn,  go  in  a  circle, 
stagger,  be  agitated  (see  SWARF  ?•.;•  ;  Icel.  svarjia 
and  svarmla  'praecipitnnter  contiectare,  hue  illuc 
raptare* ;  also  the  meanings  of  G.  schwarmen  to 
swarm,  rove,  riot,  fall  into  reverie,  rave. 

The  existence  of  a  mutated  form  in  OE.  ^-aily 
\VS.  *swierm}  cannot  be  inferred  with  ceiUinly 
from  the  late  instance  of  swerm  (Napier  OK. 
Glosses  156/21),  but  such  a  form  is  found  on  the 
Continent  in  WKris.  swerm t  MLG.,  MDu.  swenn 
(Du.  swerm})  Da.  svKrttt,  Sw.  svarm  ;  cf.  the  vb.] 

1.  A  body  of  bees  which    at  a  particular  season 
leave  the  hive  or  main  stock,  gather  in  a  compact 
mass  or  cluster,  and  fly  off  together  in  search  of  a 
new  dwelling-place,  under  the  guidance  of  a  queen 
(or  are  transferred  at  once  to  a  new  hive). 

£725  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  E  506  J\.ra»ient  suearm. 
a  1 100  A  hihelm  Gloss.  \.  3821  (Napier  101/2)  E.vamen.  .i. 
iiniltiitdlo  fl/lK///,  swearm  ad  alueariuui,  to  hyfen.  i^.. 
Cursor  .If.  7113  iCOtt.i  A  .swarm  [Cctt.  bikej  of  bts  bar-in 
war  bred.  13..  !:.  E.  Allit.  P.  IJ.  223  pikkt;  t-owsandez. . 
Ft  lien  fro  |»e  fyi  m.-iinent,. .  Hurled  in-to  helle-hole  as  be 
hyue  swarmt'Z.  ^1374  CHAL'LEK  Ttoylns  n.  193  For  neuere 
yet  so  bikke  a  swarm  of  ben  Ne  fleynh  as  (Jrekes  goiine  fro 
hym  Men.  ^1412  HOCLLKVE  De  K*g.  Pi  inc.  3380  Do  no 
cruel te  vnto  be  >.\\ani],  Hut  niekely  hem  gouerne.  c  1440 
Palleui.  on  linsl:  \.  1039  His  hyuys  hanynye  redy  forio 
take  His  swarmys  yonge.  1523  FITZHFRB.  Husl'.  §  122  If 
a  swarme  be  caste  late  in  the  yeie.  1603  DKKKKK  ll\m<(er' 
full  Yeate  \\~k-.  i(Jros.irt)  I.  143  He  strucke  so  sweetely  on 
the  bottorne  of  hi;.  Copper  instrument,  that  he  would  emptie 
whole  Hiues,  an<i  leade  the  swarmes  after  iiim  only  by  the 
sound.  1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  iSu  They  can  take  swarms 
out  of  any  stock  that  is  able,  and  neglects  tu  swarm,  with 
out  any  prejudice  to  the  stock.  1774  GOI.DSM.  Xat.  Hist. 
(1824}  lit.  281  When  a  hive  sends  out  several  swarms  in 
the  year,  the  lit^t  is  always  the  hest  and  tin  ino-t  numerous. 
1817  KIRBV  it  Si>.  fctttvmol.  xix.  (i8i8j  II.  i6ft  A  swarm 
seldom,  .takes  place  except  when  the  sun  shines  and  the  air 
i«;  cairn.  1864  in  .V.  <v  Q.  3rd  Ser.  VI.  493/2  A  swarm  of  bees 
in  May  Is  worth  a  load  of  hay.  A  swarm  of  bees  in  June  Is 
worth  a  silver  spoon.  A  swarm  of  bees  in  July  Is  not  worth 
a  butterfly.  1870  YKATS  AV?/.  //«/.  Cotnni.  341  Each 
swarm  contains  not  only  the  recently-hatched  young  bees, 
but  also  a  portion  of  the  old  inhabitants. 

\).  allusively  of  persons  who  leave  theoriginal  body 
and  go  forth  to  found  a  new  colony  or  community. 
165^  in  Iturton's  Diary  (1828)  IV.  352  They  are  rather 
inferior  than  superior :    but  a  swarm  from  you.     You  are 
!     the  mother-hive.     They  are  but  a  rib  from  your  side.     1761 
i     HUME  /list.  Eng.  to  Hen.  177(1762)  I.  ii.  55  A  new  swarm 
of  Danes  came  over  this  year  [875].    18*7  G.  HIGCINS  Celtic 
Druids  78  It  is  veiy  probable  that  a  grent  swaim  from  the 
hive  bearing  the  name  of  Scythians  may  have  arrived  in 
,    Germany.     1900  G.  C.   HRODRICK  Mem.  cy  /»///-.  213  The 
learned  theory  of  Mr.  H.  Rashdall,  that  a-;  .    .fnid  was  (or 
must  have  beem  a  swarm  from  Paris,  so  Cambridge  was  (or 
must  have  been)  a  swarm  from  Oxford. 

2.  A  very  large  or  dense  body  or  collection;  a 
crowd,  throng,  multitude.     (Often  unitemptuoits.} 

(a]  of  persons. 

1413  JAS.  I  Kingis  O.  clxv,  And  euer  I  sawe  a  new[e] 
swaim  [of  folk)  abound.  1542  UDALL  Erasw,  Apofh.  291 

!     There  shall,  .come  Icapyng  loorth  whole  swarmes,  01  bothe 

1  horsemen  and  footemen.  1549  HOOPKR  hnntrall  Oratyon 
H  vij,  As  black  is  comrarye  vnto  whyte  :  and  the  catholycke 
churche  of  Christ,  to  the  snierm  \read  swerm)  nd  multy- 
tude  of  Antichriste.  1553  BKCOS  Reliijtits  rf Rome  (1563) 
87  b,  A  swarme  of  Ili-hoj^  iu  the  number,  .of  CCCL.  1605 
istPt.  Jtronimo  \.  iii.  22  Farmeis  that  crack  barns  With 

1  j-tuffmi:  conic,  yet  starue  the  needy  swarmes.  a  1661  FUI.LKK 
U'i<tthifs  (1662)11.  ll'vri.  i3;/i  England  in  swarms  did  into 
Holland  throng.  1685  l'.\\i  n;  Pa>a/>itr.  A'.  /.aCor.xi.  13 
It 's  no  wonder  then  if  there  be  swarms  of  false  MinKler>, 
pretending  to  be  the  true  Ministers  of  Christ.  a  1715 

,  BURNF.T  Utvtt  Time  ill.  (1724)  I.  357  We  saw  what  swarm-, 
of  sects  did  rise  up  on  our  revolt  Irom  Rome.  1851  Ti  ssv- 
•SO.M  Ode  H'tiliHgtfiH  no  Heating  frow  the  wasted  vines 
Back  to  France  her  banded  swarms  1878  Bosw.  SMITH 
Car//m,e*3ioThe  onset  of  a  second  son  of  the  same  dreaded 
chieftain,  who  would  sweep  down  with  new  swarms  ol 
Gauls  and  Spaniards  from  the  north, 

(b}  of  insects  or  other  small  creatures,  esp.  flying 
or  moving  about  ;  f  rarely  of  la ige  animals, 

1560  ftt'Mt  (Genev.)  Exod.  viii.  21,   I  wil  send  swarmes  of 
flics    bothe    vpon    thee,    &   vpon    thy   seruants.      a  1569 
KINGKSMYU.  Man's  Kst.   xi.  (1580)  73   There    was   fleshe 
,    enough  to  satisfie  that  swarme  of  adders,   the   Pharisees. 
1600  J.  POKY  tr.  Leo's  Africa,  i.  39  Great  swarmes  of  tigres, 


SWABM. 

which  are  very  hurtfull  both  to  man  and  beast.  Ibid.  51 
Swarmes  of  a  kinde  of  fowles  of  the  bignes  of  duckes.  1684 
Contempl.  St.  Man  I.  x.  (1699)  116  Locusts,  .in  great 
swarms  shall  disperse  themselves  over  the  Face  of  the 
whole  Earth.  1780  COWPER  Progr.  Err.  481  The  wriggling 
fry  soon  fill  the  creeks  around,  Pois'ning  the  waters  where 
their  swarms  abound.  1842  TENNYSON  Locksley  Hall  10 
Many  a  night  I  saw  the  Pleiads.  .Glitter  like  a  swarm  of 
fire-flies  tangled  in  a  silver  braid.  1914  Brit.  Mns.  Return 
197  A  swarm  of  cockroaches.. in  a  house  at  Chislehurst. 
(c}  of  inanimate  objects  or  abstract  things. 
1582  KENTLEY  .Man.  KI at  rones  i.  i  My  sinnes..are  so 
manic,  that  the  infinit  swarme  of  them  [etc.].  1596  SHAKS. 
i  Hen.  fl\  v.  i.  55  This  swarme  of  faire  aduantages.  1684 
liuNYAM  Pilgr.  ii.  6  Upon  this,  came  into  her  mind  by 
swarms  all  her  unkind,  unnatural,  and  ungodly  Carriages 
to  her  dear  Friend.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  <•(•  P.  2  Such 
a  swarm  of  Vessels  of  greater  bulk.  1785  BURKE  S/>.  Nabob 
ofAtcot's  Debts  Wks.  1842  I.  340  He  is  overpowered  with 
a  swarm  of  their  demands.  1866  WHITTIER  Snn-<.v-bound  33 
A  night  made  hoary  with  the  swarm  And  whirl-dance  of 
the  blinding  storm.  1890  Mature  20  Mar.  473/2  There  are 
swarms  of  dust  travelling  thro'  space. 

(d\  Biol.  A  cluster  of  free-swimming  cells  or 
unicellular  organisms  moving  in  company. 

ra  B.  D.  JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot.  Terms, 
attrib.  and  Comb.  :  swarm-cell  Biol.  — 
swarm-spore  (a]  ;  swarm-movement  Biol.)  the 
movement  of  swarm-spores  in  '  swarming  '  (SWARM 
z>.l  i  c) ;  swarm-spore  Biol.  (cf.  SWAKM  v.^  i  c), 
{a}  a  motile  spore  in  certain  Algae,  Fungi,  and 
Protozoa,  a  zoospore ;  (&)  the  free-  swimming; 
embryo  or  gemmule  of  freshwater  sponges. 

1882  VINKS  tr.  Sachs's  Bot.  38  Much  quicker  movements 
..occur  in  cells  either  before  their  growth,  as  in  ''swarm- 
cells,  or  when  it  is  nearly  completed.  1898  PORTER  tr. 
Strasburgers  Rof.  \.  \.  50  The  swarm-spores  of  the  Myx- 
omycetes  soon  lose  this  characteristic  "swarm-movement. 
1859  J*  R-  GKEENE  Man.  Aniat.  Kingd.^  Protozoa  42  Cili 
ated  "swarm  spores,  similar  to  those  which  are  found  in 
Spongilla.  1874  A.  \V.  BENNETT  in  Po/>.  Sci.  Rev.  XIII. 
29  The  production  of  spontaneously  motile  zoospores,  or 
*  swarm-spores '.  1880  BESSKY  Botany  36  The  swarm-spores 
.  .are  nakec'  masses  of  freely  moving  protoplasm. 

Swarm  (sw§im),  f.1  Also  4-7  swarme,  (5 
swerme\  6  Sc.  suarm,  7  .SV.  swairme.  [f.  SWAKM 
sb.:  cf.  MLG.,MHG..raw/«£«;  also,  with  mutation, 
OK.  *swierinanj  swirman,  MLG.,  MDu.  swermen 
(Du.  zwermen},  MHO.  swarmen  (G.  sc/iwarwen}, 
Sw.  svarma,  Da.  swrme.] 

1.  intr.  Of  bees:  To  gather  in  a  compact  cluster 
and   leave  the  hive   in   a  body  to  found   a   new 
colony  :  see  SWAKM  sb.  i.     Also  with  off. 

(71386  CHAUCER  Somf~n.  Pro  I.  215  Right  so  as  bees  out 
swarmen  \Corpns  fy  Cauib.  MSS.  swermen]  from  an  hyue. 
1573  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  114  Take  heede  to  thy  bees,  that 
are  readie  to  swarme.  1609  C.  BUTLER  Pent.  Man.  v.  (1623) 
I  3,  Those  that  swarme  before  the  blowing  of  knap-weed 
come  in  very  good  time.  1697  DRVDEN'  l-'irg-.  Georg.  iv.  28 
The  youthful  Prince,  with  loud  allarm,  Calls  out  the 
vent'rous  Colony  to  swarm.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xvil,  Ye 
see  this  is  the  second  swarm,  and  whiles  they  will  swarm  off 
in  the  afternoon.  The  first  swarm  set  off  sunein  the  morning. 
1875  l-'.ncycl.  Brif.  III.  502/1  It  often  happens  that  bees  give 
every  indication  of  an  intention  to  swarm,  and  cluster  idly 
outside  the  hive.  .for.  .weeks  before  they  really  emigrate. 
b.  allusively  :  cf.  SWARM  sb.  i  b. 

1609  Bible  (Douay)  2  Mace.  i.  12  He  made  them  swarme 
out  of  Persis.  1745  Season.  Adv.  Protest.  17  Protestants, 
who  from  a  common  Ancestor,  .have  swarmed  into  many 
Stocks.  1821-30  Ln.  COCKBURN  Mem.  vii.  (1874)  401  Jeal 
ousies  and  dissensions. .induced  the  artists  to  swarm  off, 
and  begin  the  Academy.  1909  J.  T.  FOWLER  in  Yorks. 
Archseot.  Jynl.  XX.  i  The  number  of  monks  increased  so 
rapidly  that  they  were  soon  obliged  to  swarm  off,  like  bees, 
into  new  monasteries  of  the  same  Order. 

C.  Biol.  Of  certain  spores  or  reproductive  bodies: 
To  escape  from  the  parent  organism  in  a  swarm, 
with  characteristic  movement ;  to  move  or  swim 
about  in  a  swarm,  as  zoospores  ('swarm-spores') 
do  in  the  cell  just  before  escaping,  and  in  the 
water  after  escaping. 

1864,  1867,  1875,  1882  [see  SWARMING///,  a.  4,  vbl.  sb.  2). 
1875  BENNETT  &  DVKR  tr.  Sachs's  Bot.  674  In  Algse  of 
simple  structure,  .the  swarmspores  are  also  formed  in  the 
night,  but  swarm  only  with  access  of  daylight. 

d.  trans,  in  causative  sense. 

1827  J.  F.  COOPER  Prairie  iv,  'Swarm  your  own  hive', 
returned  the  discontented  bee-hunter. 

2.  intr.  To   come  together  in  a  swarm  or  dense 
crowd  ;  to  collect,  assemble,  or  congregate  thickly 
and  confusedly  ;  to  crowd,  throng ;  also,  to  go  or 
move  along  in  a  crowd. 

c  1386  CHAUCHR  Sqr.'s  T.  181  Greet  was  the  prees  bat 
swarmeth  to  and  fro  To  gauren  on  this  hors  that  stondeth 
so,  1513  DOUGLAS  ^ net's  vi.  v.  23  Thiddir  to  the  bray 
swarmit  all  the  rout  Of  deid  gaistis.  1515  BARCLAY  Egloges 
u.  (1570)  B  iv/2  Ifthedishebe  pleasaunt,.  .Ten  handes  at 
once  swnrme  in  the  dishe.  1526  TINDAI.F.  Acts  xxi.  30  All 
the  cite  was  moved,  «and  all  the  people  swarmed  togedder. 
1S5»  ROBIN-SON-  tr.  More's  Utopia  \\.  (1895)  179  All  the 
people  were  swarmed  furth  into  the  stretes.  i6o4DF,KKF.R 
Honest  /F//.Wks.  1873  II.  96  They  swarme  like  Crickets  to 
the  creuice  of  a  Brew-house.  1764  BURN  Poor  Laws  205 
The  religious  houses  sent  abroad  their  friers  mendicant, 
who  swarmed  about  the  kingdom.  1847  TKNSYSON  Princess 
Concl.  37  The  crowd  were  swarming  now.  To  take  their 
leave,  about  the  garden  rails.  1867  LADY  HERBERT  Cradle 
L.  iv.  126  The  English  were  swarming  out  of  this  inn.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  IV.  233  The  ideas  swarming  in  men's  minds. 

3.  To  occur  or  exist  in   swarms  or  multitudes ; 
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to  be  densely  crowded  or  congregated  ;  to  be  very 
numerous,  abound  excessively.  (Often  in  reproach 
or  contempt,  esp.  when  snid  of  persons.) 

1399  LANGL,  Rich.  Redeks  n.  21  Signes  bat  swarmed  so 
thikke  poru-oiite  his  lond.  .Pat  [etc.],  a  1548  \\.WA. Ckr on. ^ 
Hen.  I/',  54  Their  bodies  whiche  swarmed  euery  day  about 
thenglishe  shippes.  1570  GOOGK  Pop.  Kingd.  iv.  (1880)  47  b, 
Puddings  every  wheare  Do  swarme.  1594  OKI  KNK  &  LODGE 
Look  ing  Gl.  in.  ii,  When  falshood  swarmeth  both  in  old  and 
youth.  1634  BRRRETON  Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.)  13  Arminians, 
Brownists,  and  Anabaptists,  and  Manists,  do  lurk  here  and 
also  swarm,  a  1700  EVKLYN  Diary  19  Aug.  1641,  The  Sec 
taries  that  swarm'd  in  this  Citty.  1721  BAILEY,  To  Swarm 
..to  abound,  spoken  of  Vermin.  174*  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  ix. 
765  Bright  legions  swarm  unseen,  and  sing.. the  glorious 
Architect.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Kng.  vii.  II.  239  Roman 
Catholics  already  swarmed  in  every  department  of  the  public 
service.  1883  GILMOUR  Mongols  xv.  167  Native  doctors 
swarm  in  Mongolia. 

4.  To  swarm  with  :  to  be  crowded  or  thronged 
with  ;  to  contain  swarms  or  great  numbers  of ;  to 
abound  greatly  in.     Now  only  in  material  sense. 

a  1548  HALLCAnw.,  Hen.  y,  46  The  countree  swarmed  with 
men  of  warre.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erastn.  Par.  Matt.  vii.  49 
They  that  swarme  with  much  greater  vices,  a  1592  GREKNB 
Jas.  ft',  v.  ii,  Oh,  what  are  subtile  meanes  to  clime  on  high, 
When  euery  fall  swarmes  with  exceeding  shame?  1593 
SIIAKS.  Rich.  II,  in.  iv.47  Her  wholesome  Herbes,  Swarming 
with  Caterpillers.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vn.  400  Each  Creek 
&  Bay  With  Frie  innumerable  swarme.  1732  BKRKKLEV 
Alciphr.  n,  §  13  All  kinds  of  animals,  with  which  the  crea 
tion  swarms.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng,  ix.  II.  484  A 
market-place  swarming  with  buyers  and  sellers.  1893 
FORBES-MITCHELL  Reuiitt.  Gt.  Mutiny  269  The  river  swarmed 
with  alligators. 

t  b.   Similarly,  to  swarm  full  of,  to  swarm  in. 

2482  Monk  of  Eves/tarn  (Arb.)  40  The  lenthe  of  that  valey 
..was  so  full  of  fowyls,  as  hyues  swarmyn  ful  of  bees.  1560 
DAUS  tr.  SteMarte's  Cot/tut.  36  They  shall  not  onely  not 
take  awaye  theyr  secies,  but  increase  and  swarme  in  the 
same.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  ii.  in.  (1634)  127  The 
soule.  .while  it  swarmeth  full  of  such  diseases  of  vices.  1694 
ATTF.KBURY  Serm.,  Prov.  XK\  6  (1726)  I.  198  The  Great 
Lords  of  the  Earth,  who  swarm  in  all  the  Delights  of  Sense. 

5.  trans.  To  fill  or  beset  as,  or  with,  a  swarm  ; 
to  crowd  densely,  throng.      Chiefly  pass. 

155$  EDEN  Decades  in.  (Arb.l  188  The  barbarians.. came 
swarmyng  the  bankes  on  bothe  sydes  the  ryuer.  to  the  num 
ber  of  syxe  thousande  men.  1559  Miir.  Mag.,  Induct.  Ixxv, 
'1  he  rout  Gan  all  in  heapes  to  swarme  vs  round  about. 
a  1586  SIDNEY  Ps.  xxxn.  vii,  Who  on  God  his  trust  invokes 
With  mercies  shall  be  swarmed.  1647  FANSHAWI-:  SEneid 
iv.  Poems  287  How  did  thy  sences  quayle  Seeing  the  shoares 
so  swarm'd.  1810  Sporting  Mag.  XXXV.  8  Your  house  is 
so  swarmed  with  rats.  1823  MOOKK  Mem,  (1853)  IV.  121 
Poor  wretches,  who  marry  upon  the  strength  of  this  pied-a- 
terre,  and  swarm  the  little  spot  they  occupy  with  children. 
1847  Zoologist  V.  1899  Brighton  was  swarmed  with  lady 
birds  on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  1886  R.  L.  DK  BEAUFORT 
Lett.  Geo.  Sand  I.  130  You  will  also  see  the  towers  of  Notre 
Dame  ;  they  are  swarmed  with  swallows. 

6.  To  breed  or  produce  a  swarm  of.  rare~l. 

_  1842  TENNYSON  Will  Waterproof  xxv,  Ere  days,  that  deal 
m  ana,  swarm'd  His  [sc.  the  Poet's]  literary  leeches. 

Swarm  (sw§im),  ^.2  [Of  unascertained  origin. 

Perh.  orig.  a  sailor's  word  borrowed  from  the  Continent, 
but  no  trace  of  the  meaning  has  been  discovered  for  phoneti 
cally  corresponding  words.  Cf.  the  synonymous  SwARVE&.2 
and  etymol.  remarks  s.  v,  SWARM  s6. 

Connexion  withffpttirm  isout  of  the  question,  on  historical 
and  phonological  grounds.] 

1.  intr.  To  climb  up  (f  upon}  a  pole,  tree,  or  the 
like,  by  clasping  it  with  the  arms  and  legs  alter 
nately. 

15. .  Sir  A.  Barton  m  Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  72  Then  he 
swarmd  up  the  maine  mast  tree  [cf.  SWARVE  v.2,  quot.  a  1650]. 
c  1550  [see  SWARVE  z/.2J.  1607  DEKKER  Knt.  's  Conjur.  Bjb, 
The  waues . .  boylde  vp  to  such  heigth,  as  if  they  meant  that 
all  men  should  swarm  in  heauen,  and  shippes  to  sayle  in  the 
Skie.  1653  H.  MORE  Antid.  Ath.  in.  iv.  §  3  Swarming  upon 
Trees  as  nimbly  as  Cats.  1701  C.  WOLLEV  Jrnl.  Neiv  York 
(1860)41  We  follow'd  a  Bear  from  Tree  to  Tree,  upon  whicli 
he  could  swarm  like  a  Cat.  1804  NavalChron.  XL  103  He 
swarms  up  to  his  seat.  1872  CALVEKLEY  Fly  Leaves,  Cftanged 
v,  They  fright  me,  when  the  beech  is  green,  By  swarming 
up  its  stem  for  eggs.  1893  SELOUS  Trav.  S,  E.  Africa  433, 
I . .  could  have  swarmed  up  the  branchless  stem  of  the  sapling. 
b.  transf.  To  climb  a  steep  ascent  or  the  like 
by  clinging  with  the  hands  and  knees,  or  in  some 
way  compared  to  this. 

1681  COTTON  Wond.  Peak  fed.  4)  17  Having  swarm'd 
sevenscore  paces  up, . .  you  find  a  kind  of  Floor.  1848 
DICKENS  Dotnbey  ii,  The  smallest  boy  but  one  divining  her 
intent,  immediately  began  swarming  upstairs  after  her — if 
that  word  of  doubtful  etymology  be  admissible— on  his  arms 
and  legs.  1851  HBLPS  Cow?,  Solit.  vi.  (1874)  98  People  who 
are  swarming  up  a  difficult  ascent.  1890  W.  CI.AKK  RUSSELL 
Ocean  Trag.  II.  xviii.  107  Onward  she  held  her  course, 
swarming  steadily  forward  in  long  gliding  curtseyings  over 
each  frothing  surge. 

2.  trans,  with  the  pole,  etc.  as  obj. 

1668  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial.  \.  n.  vi.  207  Endowing  them  with 
such . .  N  imbleness  in  swarming  of  trees,  as  Apes . .  have  now. 
«i769  JOHNSON  in  Boswell  Life  (1831)  IV.  451  Why,  I  can 
swarm  it  now,  [replied  Dr  Johnson, . .  on  which  he  ran  to  the 
tree,  clung  round  the  trunk,  and  ascended  to  the  branches], 
1787  *  G.  GAMBADO  '  Acad.  Horsemen  (1809)  23  Like  swarm, 
ing  the  bannisters  of  a  stair-case.  1859  F.  E.  FACET  Citrate 
of  Cnmberwortk  72  She  rushed  towards  a  clean-stemmed 
beech,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  swarming  it. 

S  warmer  l  (sw^umai).  [f.  SWARM  p.*+-nl.] 
L  One  of  a  number  that  swarm ;  one  of  a  swarm 

(as  of  insects) ;  in  Bio!,  a  swarm-spore. 
1844  DICKENS  Marl.  Ckuz.  lii,  '  Oh,  vermin  I '  said  Mr. 

Pecksniff.     'Oh,  bloodsuckers!  ..vermin  and  swarmers.1 
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1872  J.  G.  MURPHY  Coimn,  Let-,  xi.  20  Winged  creepers  or 
swarmers  are  so  called  from  their  minuteness  and  their 
multitude.  1898  H.  M.  WAHD  in  Ann.  Bat.  XII.  301  The 
obvious  suspicion  arose  that  an  intruding  swanner  had  got 
into  my  hanging-drop.  1900  Nature  21  June  191/1  The 
beetles  are  late  swarmers,  appearing  chiefly  in  July. 

2.  A  bee-hive  adapted  for  swarming,  or  from 
which  a  swarm  is  sent  forth. 

1855  Poultry  Chron.  III.  300/1,  I  have  found  hives  in 
which  the  combs  ranged  in  the  way  most  common,  from  front 
to  back,  indifferently  swarmers  or  non-swarmers.  1883  in 
.Standard  15  Feb.  5/2  'Artificial  swarmers '.  .have  displaced 
the  old-fashioned  'skep'. 

t  Swa  rmer  -.  Pyrotechny.  Obs.  [ad.  G. 
schwarmer  or  Du.  zwermer,  f.  schwarment  zivermen 
to  rove,  stray.]  A  cracker  or  serpent. 

1765  R.  JONES  Fireworks  iv.  149  Rockets  which  go  under 
the  denomination  of  swarmers,  are  those  from  two  ounces 
downwards.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  7  Cases  for 
Swarmers,  or  Rockets. 

Swarming  (swgMmin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SWARM  z/.1 
+  -ING  !.]  The  action  oi  SWAKM  v.1 

1.  The  action  of  assembling  in  a  swarm  or  dense 
crowd;  spec,  the  gathering  and  departure  from  the 
hive  of  a  swarm  of  bees;  also  transf.   of  persons 
(usually  with  off}. 

1550  BALE  Engl.  Votaries  n.  77  b,  A  myddle  swarmynge  of 
Antichristes  sectes  in  England.  1573  TUSSER  Hnsb.  (1878) 
no  Watch  bees  in  May,  for  swarming  away.  1661  CHILDRF.Y 
Brit.  Baconica-2&  The  chief  time  of  the  swarming  (as  one 
would  say)  of  Pilchards  about  the  shores  of  Cornwall,  is  from 
July  to  November.  1675  GEDDE  New  Discov.  Bee-houses 
16  When  Bees  are  at  the  Swarming.  1707  MORTIMER  Husb. 
(1721)  I.  271  Observe  what  you  can  of  the  usual  Signs  that 
precede  their  Swarming.  1817  KIRBV  &  SP.  Entomol.  xix. 
(1818)  II.  167  Sometimes,  when  every  thing  seems  to  prog 
nosticate  swarming,  a  cloud  passing  over  the  sun  calms  the 
agitation.  1911  J.  H.  ROSE  W.  Pitt\\\.  168  The  divisions, 
by  the  process  of  swarming- off,  rapidly  extended  the 
organisation. 

2.  Biol.  The  movement  characteristic  of  swarm- 
spores;  reproduction  by  swarm-spores. 

1867  Chamber s*$  EncycL  IX.  234/2.  1875  BENNETT  & 
DYER  tr.  Sachs's  Bot.  673  The  swarming  of  zoospores.  >88a 
VINES  tr.  Sachs's  Bot.  4  ttofe,  The  term  '  swarming  '  is 
applied  to  any  apparently  spontaneous  motion  imparted  to 
a  naked  protoplasmic  body  by  vibratile  cilia. 

3.  attrib.y  as  swar wing-place,  season,  time. 
Used  spec,  in  names  of  apparatus  for  transferring  a  swarm 

of  bees  to  a  new  hive,  as  sivarntin^'bag^  -basket,  -box,  -hook 
(in  recent  Diets.). 

1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  I.  270  In  Swarming  time  the 
Hives  that  you  are  minded  to  use,  rub  with  sweet  Herbs. 
1855  Poultry  Chron.  III.  206/2  Watching  and  hiving  for 
several  weeks  in  the  swarming  season.  189*  ZANGWILL 
Chilitr.  Ghetto  I.  3  At  last  it  [sc.  the  Ghetto]  becomes  only 
a  swarming-place  for  the  poor  and  the  ignorant. 

Swa  rming,  ///.  a.     [f.  SWARM  z/.1  -c  -ING  2.] 

1.  Assembling  or  moving  in  a  swarm  ;  forming  a 
swarm  or  dense  crowd  ;  thronging ;  very  numerous. 

1590  SPKNSER  F.  Q.  n.  x.  63  Those  spoilefull  Picts,  and 
swarming  Easterlings.  1725  PofE  Odyss.  xin.  179  The 
swarming  people  hail  their  ship  to  land.  1784  Cow  PER  Task 
in.  555  Moisture  and  drought,  mice,  worms,  and  swarming 
flies.  1817  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  v.  xxxviii,  To  see  Earth 
from  her  general  womb  Pour  forth  her  swarming  sons  to  a 
fraternal  doom.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  I.  i.  40  Barges 
pursuing  their  now  difficult  way  among  the  swarming 
steamers. 

2.  spec,  of  bees ;    also  transf.  of  persons :    see 
SWAKM  v^  i,  i  b. 

HBGwuU»Cftwrv**g£*V*l*{iS$S)  69  Being  swarming 
[ong.  congregabilia}  by  kinde  they  work  their  combes.  1697 
DRVDEN  Virg.  f'/ist.  vn.  18  See.. How  black  the  Clouds  of 
swarming  Bees  arise.  1713  YOUNG  Last  Day  n.  51  Swarm 
ing  bees,  ..Charm'd  with  the  brazen  sound.  1869  FREEMAN 
Norm.Conq.  III.  xii.  147  Whence  Ambigatus  had  sent  forth 
his  swarming  colonists. 

3.  Filled  witli  a  swarm  or  multitude  ;   densely 
crowded  ;  thronged  ;  very  populous. 

1810  MONTGOMERY  West  Indies  11.117  That  stock  be  found 
on  Afric's  swarming  plains.  1842  TENNYSON  Talking  Oak 
213  The  swarming  sound  of  life.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  fy 
It.  Note-bks.  (1872)  I.  16  A  swarming  city. 

4.  Biol.  Emerging  as  swarm-spores,  or  moving 
in  the  way  characteristic  of  them  :  see  SWARM  vl  i  c. 

1864  Reader  30  Apr.  548/3  The  swarming-spores  of  certain 
Alga;.  1882  VINES  tr.  Sachs's  Bot.  232  In  many  of  the  more 
highly  developed  Thallophytes  this  power  of  motility  is 
however  limited  to  the  male  *  swarming  '  fertilising  elements. 

Swarmy  (swgumi),  a.  rare~l.  [f.  SWARM  sb. 
+  -T,]  Swarming,  thronged. 

1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  %  It.  Note-bks.  (1872)  II.  192  This 
market  is  the  noisiest  and  swarmiest  centre  of  noisy  and 
swarming  Florence. 

Swarne,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  SWEAK  v. 

Swarry  (swo-ri).  Also  -ee,  -ey.  Humorous 
spelling  of  SOIRKE  (repr.  a  vulgar  or  careless  Eng. 
pronunciation). 

1837  DICKENS  Picfav.  xxxvii,  A  friendly  swarry,  consisting 
of  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton  with  the  usual  trimmings.  1848 
THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xlii,  At  one  of  her  swarnys  I  saw 
one  of 'em  speak  to  a  dam  fiddler.  1884  Illustr.  Lond.  A;fivs 
15  Nov.  467/2  The  complaint  of  the  '  English  Hostess  *  that 
ladies  and  gentlemen  invited  to  dinner  have  become  so 
..unpunctual  that,  as  the  lady  calls  it:  ' There  will  be  no 
dinners  in  London  and  we  shall  be  reduced  to  cold  swarries.' 

Swart  (sw§Jt),  a.  ($£.)  Now  only  rhet.  or 
poet,  (or  dial.}  Forms:  i  s-weart,  2  sward,  3 
swsert,  sweort,  swerd,  suart,  5  swertt,  5-6 
swarte,  5,  7  swept,  i-  swart.  [Com.  Teut. ; 
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OE.  sweart  t  =  OS.,  OFris.  swarf  (NFris.  sfiart, 
EFiis.  suurt,  \VFris.  swart],  MLG.,  LG.  swart, 
MDu.  swart  (Du.  zwart\  OHG.,  MHG.  swarz 
(G.  schwarz\  ON.  svartr  (Sw.  svart,  Da.  sort  , 
Goth,  swarts ;  f.  root  swart-  'dark*,  of  which 
another  grade  is  found  in  ON.  sorta  black  dye, 
sorti  black  cloud,  sortna  to  grow  black,  Sitrtr  (see 

SUBTUBBBAWD). 

While  surviving  as  the  regular  colour-word  in  the 
Continental  languages,  it  has  been  superseded  in 
ordinary  use  in  English  by  black^\ 

1.  Dark  in   colour  ;  black   or  blackish ;    dusky, 
swarthy,     a.  gen. 

Beowulf  167  (Gr.)  Heorot  eardode,  sincfa^e  sel  sweartum 
nihtum.  Ibid.  3145  Wudurec  astah  sweart.  c  xooo  Sax. 
f.eechd.  I.  310  Deos  wyrt.  .ys  ^yrnihton  stelan..&  bradran 
leafon|>onne  leac&  sweart  ran.  i\**0.  K.  Chron.  (Laud),  pa 
wearft  swiSe  my  eel  wind  fram  ba  undern  da;ies  to  l^a  swarte 
nihte.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  278  in  O.  E.  Horn.  I.  177  Nis  J?er 
neure  oj>er  liht  Ratine  \>e  swarte  lete.  c  1*05  LAV.^  11974 
Swurken  vnder  sunnen  sweorte  weolcnen.  1297  K.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  ioo49Vorhe  velofispalefrey&brecisfot.  .Sosuart  so 
eni  crowe  amorwe  is  fot  was.  13. .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  C.  363  To 
be  swol^ed  swyftly  wyth  be  swart  erbe.  c  1430  Hymns  Virg. 
etc.  (1895)  119  Hitt  shalle  be  swarte  as  any  pyche.  1578 
I.YTE  Dodaens  38  It  is  smaller,  smother,  and  of  a  swarter 
colour.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxiii,  \.  II.  149  Foule  and  un 
seemly  swert  skars,  it  reduceth  to  the  fresh  and  natural! 
colour.  1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  \.  i.  Wks.  1856  I.  73 
You  horrid  scouts  That  centinell  swart  night.  1682  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Chr.  Mar.  in.  §  6  Nor  deepen  those  swart  Tinc 
tures,  which  Temper,  Infirmity,  or  ill  habits  have  set  upon 
thee,  1794  COLERIDGE  Koskiusko 4 Through  the  swart  air.. 
on  the  chill  and  midnight  gale  Rises.  .The  dirge  of  murder'd 
Hope!  1811  SCOTT  Don  Roderick  \.  liti,  Swart  as  the  smoke 
from  ragin.c  furnace.  1890  '  K.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Col.  Reformer 
(1891)  283  The  trees  upon  the  swart  hillsides  were  visible., 
as  at  midday. 

b.  spec.  Of  the  skin  or  complexion,  or  of  persons 
in  respect  of  these. 

a  1395  HVLTON  Scnla  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  n.  xii,  Beholde 
me  not  that  I  am  swart  [ed.  1533  blacke]  for  the  sonne  hath 
defaded  me.  a  \^oo-y>l^arsA  fax.  -1970  pa  swart  men  of  ynde. 
c  1407  LVDG.  Reason  <y  Sens.  3791  Vulcan  us  ..  For  his  smotry, 
swarte  face  He  stood  clene  out  of  hir  grace.  1568  GRAFTON 
Chron.  II.  192  This  king  was  of  stature  talle,  somewhat 
Mvarie  or  black  of  colour.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  in.  ii. 
104  Anti.  What  complexion  is  she  of?  Dro.  Swart  like  my 
shoo,  but  her  face  nothing  like  so  cleane  kept.  1614  SVL- 
VF.STER  Beihulit^s  Rescue  in.  36  The  swelling  coasts  of 
swartest  Abysstne.  1613-16  W.  HROWNE  Brit.  Past.  \.  iv, 
The  swart  ploughman  for  his  breakfast  staid.  1634  MILTON 
Counts  436  No  goblin,  or  swart  fat-ry  of  the  mine.  1810 
SHELLEY  Solitary'^  The  swart  Pariah  in  some  Indian  grove. 
1825  SCOTT  Talisnt.  xxvii,  Their  countenance  swart  with  the 
sunbeams.  1901  E.  L.  ARNOLD  Lefidus  154  This  swart  ad 
venturer  made  love  to  the  girl  that  was  all  in  all  to  me. 
jC.  Livid  through  suffering  or  emotion.  Obs. 

a  1400  Sir  Beues  (S.)  loizForteenehe  wexeal  swert.  6-1485 
Difffy  Myst.t  Mary  Magdalene  780,  I  wax  alle  swertt  ! 
1567  GOLLUNG  Ovid's  Met.  xii.  (1503)  288  Al  his  body  waxt 
^tarke  cold  and  died  swart.  1581  in  Farr  5.  P.  EUz.  (1845) 
II.  395  Who  alwaies  thinkesof  death  Shall  neuer  looke  with 
cheercful  face,  But  swarte,  and  wan.  1590  UARROUGH  Meth. 
Phisic  \.  iii.  (1639)  5  Their  face  is.  .full  and  pale,  and  their 
eyes  are  swolne  and  swart. 

d.  quasi-rt</z/.  qualifying  an  adj.  of  colour. 

In  first  quot.  s^varte  is  a  disyllabic,  as  if  repr.  OE.swfarte 
adv. 

c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  HL  557  Hlak  l)lo  grenyssh  swarte 
Red.  c  1530  Judic.  Urines  ir.  xiv.  45!),  Lyke  as  we  see 
whan  a  tliyng  that  is  swart  grene,  1578  LVTE  Dodoens  82 
Small  round  beries  of  a  swarte  redde  colour.  1841  BROWX- 
ING  Pippa  Passes  n.  51  An  Almaign  Kaiser,.. Swart-green 
and  gold,  with  truncheon  based  on  hip. 

2.  transf.  Producing  swarthiness  of  complexion. 

Applied  by  Milton  to  some  heavenly  body,  perhaps  the 
dog-star  fcf.  Hor.  Od.  in.  xxiii.  9),  in  reference  to  ihc  heat 
of  summer;  hence  in  echoes  of  Milton,  sometimes  in  sense 
'  malignant '  (cf.  3b). 

1637  MILTON  Lycidas  138  Ye  valleys  low.  .On  whose  fresh 
lap  the  swart  Star  sparely  looks.  1759  MASON  Caractacust 
Ode  n.  iii,  From  the  sultry  south  alone  The  swart  star  fling-* 
his  pestilential  fire.  1818  Ki- ATS  Erttiym.  n.  15  Swart  planet 
in  the  universe  of  deeds  !  1862  TRENCH  Poems  254  (Sonnet} 
The  swart  sun's  blaze  Down  beating  with  unmitigated  rays. 
1892  HENLKV  Sotfjf  of  Sword  etc.  15  From  swart  August  to 
the  green  lap  of  May. 
b.  Dressed  in  black. 

Cf.  MLG.  ttvartbroder^  ON.  svartmunkr,  etc.,  a  Domini 
can,  black  friar. 

1688  MRS.  BEHN  fair  Jiit  Plays  etc.  1871  V.  206  Canon- 
esses,  Begines,  Quests,  Swart-Sisters,  and  Jesuitesscs.  1856 
AYTOUN  Bothivell  u.  ix,  There  he  stood, .  .Swart  in  the  Con 
gregation's  garb. 

3.  fig.  a.  '  Black ',  wicked,  iniquitous,    b.  Bale 
ful,  malignant. 

a9ooCYNicwuLi-  Juliana  313  (Gr.)  Wrafo'a  fela.  .bealwa .. 
sweartra  synna.  c  1000  /ELKRIC  Horn.  (Th.)  I.  54  Swa  lange 
swa  he  hylt  flone  swcartan  ni  ^  on  his  heortan.  a  1x25  Alter. 
K.  304  _A  Somesdei  schulen  nre  swarte  sunnen  bicleopen  us 
stroncliche  of  ure  soule  murSre.  1594  CAKEW  Tassa  iv.  xx. 
(18811  78  Whereto  liootcd  this,  if  they  ne  mote  Of  these  vn- 
certaine  broyles  the  issue  cleere?.  .Nor  hel>  swart  cunning 
could  to  truth  direct?  1852  ROCK  Ch.  Fathers  III.  ix.  223 
Whenever  any  swart  evil  had  betided  thi*  land.  1867  EMER 
SON  Poems,  The  Past  8  Nor  haughty  hope,  nor  swart  chagrin, 
Nor  murdering  hate. 

4.  6*0w£.,as  swart -coloured,  -complexioned ,  -fated) 
-featured,  -visaged  adjs.    {Cf.  OE.  swearthxwen.'} 

1620  T.  GRANGER  Dir.  Logike  67  Vnder  the  North  pole 
they  are  browne,  and  *swart  coloured,  c  1600  SHAKS.  Son*. 
xxviii,  The  'swart  complexiond  night.  1821  SCOTT  Kenifat. 
xi,  A . .  "swart-faced  knave  of  that  noble  mystery.  1905  TUCK- 


WELL  Reinin.  Radical  Parson  xii.  181  A  great  gathering  of 
swart-faced  enthusiasts  in  the  lUack  Country.  1837  CARLVLE 
F'r.  Rev.  n.  iv.  iv,  So  many  *swart-featured  haggard  faces. 
1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  '  This  is  it*  57  in  Aut.  Break/. -t.  ii, 
Bare-armed,  *swart-visaged,  gaunt,  and  shaggy-browed. 

t  B.  sb.  A  person  of  swarthy  complexion  ;  in 
quot.  c  1425^^.  as  a  term  of  reproach.  Obs.  rare. 

c  14x5  Cast.  Persev.  2211  in  Macro  Plays  143  Cliaryle,  bat 
sowre  swart,  with  fay  re  rosys  myn  hed  gan  breke.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.>  Swarfs,  a  name  formerly  applied 
by  voyagers  to  Indians  and  negroes. 

t  Swart,  v.  Obs.  [f.  SWART  a.  In  OIL.  sweart  tan, 
corresp.  to  MLG.  swarten^  also  swerten^  OHO. 
sttai'Zt'n,  MHG.  swarzen,  also  OHG.  $uarz(i}an, 
suerzett,  MHG.  swcrzen  (G.  schwarzen}\  cf.  ON. 
svartadr  dyed  black.] 

1.  intr.  To  become  swart,  dark,  or  dusky. 

c  looo  /ELFKIC  Saints*  Lives  xviii.  151  Efne  6a  aras  se 
wind  and  5a  wolcnu  sweartodon.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  III. 
104  panne  swearti^eS  hy  \sc.  the  teeth]  &  fealleft. 

1581  A.  HALL  fliad  v.  86  Hir  colour  gay  So  bright  that 
was,  beginnes  to  swarte. 

2.  trans.  To  make  swart ;  to  darken  (esp.  the 
skin  or  complexion). 

1577  GKANGE  Golden  Aphrod.  N  j,  Vulcanebeyng.  .swarted 
with  the, .smoke  of  his  forge.  1614  GOKGKS  Lucan  vi.  217 
The  skinne  it  scorching  swarts.  1628  Brittains  Ida  in 
Spenser  s  Whs.  (1862)  502/2  Jove  upon  himdowne  his  thun 
der  darted,  Blasting  his  splendent  face,  and  all  his  beauty 
swarted.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  F,p.  vi.  x.  326  The 
heate  of  the  Sun,  whose  fervor  may  swarte  a  living  part,  and 
even  black  a  dead  or  dissolving  flesh. 

Swart,  obs.  form  of  SWARD. 

Swartback,  swarthback.  local.    Also  5 

suerthbak,  7  swarth  bag.  [ad.  Icel.  svarlbakur 
(whence  Norw.  svarlbak^  Da.  svartbagmaage] :  sec 
SWART  a.,  SWARTH  a.  +  BACK  si'.1  Cf.  SWABIE.] 
The  great  black-backed  gull,  Larits  mariniis. 

c  1450  HOLLAND  }Io^vlat  1 80  The  Goule  was  a  gryntar,  The 
Suerthbak  a  sellerar.  1676  STEKPIN  Dcscr.  Fee  roe  141  The 
Swarth  bag  is  a  great  liird  like  a  Kite,  it  is  white  all  over, 
but  the  back.  1678  RAY  ll'illnghby's  Ornith.  344  In  the 
Feroe  Islands  it  is  called,  The  Swarih-back.  1805  UAKKY 
Orkney  m.  i.  304  The  Great  Black  and  White  Gull.. our 
black-backed  maw,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  swartback, 
is  the  largest  of  the  gull  kind  in  our  seas.  1821  SCOTT  Pirate 
x,  Thy  foot  had  been  on  the  Maiden-skerrie  of  Northmaven, 
known  before  but  to  the  webbed  sole  of  the  swartback.  Ibid. 
[see  SWABIE]. 

Swarth  (swyjj»),  sl>.1  Now  only  dial.  Also  7 
sworth,  8  swarthe.  [OE.  swear}) :  see  SWARD  sb. 
and  cf.  SWARF  sb.'^] 

1.  Skin,  rind  ;  fig.  the  surface,  outside. 
c'j^Corpus  Gloss.  C  198  Cater,  suearth.    ciosoAg-s.  Voc. 

in  Wr.-Wulcker  363/9  Catritm,  swearS.  c  1450  St.  Cut  Jibe  rt 
(Surtees)  2280  For  oft  knelyng  his  knees  boun,  A  grete 
swarih  was  on  ^aim  groune.  1807  STAGG  Poems  49  Lest  for 
the  swarth  I  pa>.t  retrieval!,  The  substance  torfeit.  1869 
Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Swarth, .  .any  outward  covering,  as  the 
rind  of  bacon.  1878  Cmitbld.  Gloss.,  Siveirt/i,  the  skin  of 
hams  and  bacon. 

2.  Green  turf,  ^rass  land,  greensward. 

?rti4oo  Klorte  Arth.  1126  One  the  erthe  [he]  hittez  A 
swerde  lenghe  with-Jn  ^e  swarthe.  Ibid.  1466  Swyftly  with 
swerdes,  they  swappene  there-aftyre, . .  That  alle  swellttez  one 
swarthe.  a  1559  LKI.AND  I  tin.  (1906)  vi.  79  In  Cairarvon- 
shire.  .is  LUnedwarchen.wher  [isJtheSwymming  Island, and 
ther  of  it  hath  the  name  as  of  a  suimming  swarih  of  yerth. 
1594  PLAT  Jeivell-ho.  \.  19  Cloddes  of  earth.. such  as  are 
full  of  swarth.  1616  SURKL.  &  MAKKH.  Country  Farm  v.  vi. 
533  New  broken  swarthes.  1664  KVF.LYN  Syfoa  18  The 
swarih  par'd  lir>t  away,  and  the  eaith  stirred  a  foot  deep  or 
more.  1770-4  A.  HUNTER  Georg.  Ess.  (1803)  I.  141  Two 
acres  of  rich  sand  land,  which  the  year  before  had  been 
ploughed  out  of  swarth.  1794  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Cambridge 
93  The  old  swarthe  produces  a  very  indifferent  herbage,  but 
may  be  much  improved,  by  breaking  up,  [etc.].  1798  Trans. 
Soc.  Arts  XVI.  242  He  has  it  in  contemplation  to  leave  the 
rest  to  swarth  without  sowing  seeds  on  it. 
}).  qualified  by  green  (or  grassy}. 
1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farm  MI.  i.  335  As  soone 

I    as  you  see  these  bankes  firme,  and  beginning  to  grow  to 
liaue  a  greene  swarth  vpon  them.     1637   B.  JONSON  Sad 

\    Shepherd  i.  v,  On  every  greene  sworth,  and  in  every  path. 
1751  R.  PALTOCK  P.  Wilkins  xi.  (1883)  34/1,  I  walked  over 

:    the  green   swarih  to  the  wood.     1784  COWPER  Task  r.  no 

j    Through  lanes,  Of  grassy  swarth  close  cropt  by  nibbling 

j     sheep. 

fc.  transf.  Applied  to  the  top  layers  of  soil.  Obs. 
1649  Hi  ITHK  Eng.  Improv.  vii.  38  This.. cold  hungry  water 
'    is  found,  beneath  the  first  and  second  swarth  of  thy  Lands. 
d.  attrib. 

1598   FitzherberCs   Husb.    viii.    (1882)   132    If  you   sowe 

Winter-corne.  .vpon  swarth  ground.  1607  MARKHAM  Caval. 

vi.  ii.  5  Some  plaine  leuell  Meddowe  or  such  like  greene 

swarth  ground.     1794  Act  for  inclosing  South  Kelsey  26 

j    Any   old  Green  Swarth  Ground.     1876  Mid-Yorks.  Gloss. 

s.v.,  '  Swarth-balks ',  the  end  portions  of  a  field,  left  un- 

!    ploughed,  for  a  cart-way. 

Swarth  (sw^jj)),  sb?    Now  dial.    [Obscure  al 
tered  form  of  SWATH  1.] 
1.  =  SWATH  i  3. 

1551  HULOET,  Swarth  of  gra^se  newe  mowen.  1688  HOLME 
Armoury  m.  72/2  The  Swarth.. are  the  rows  of  the  cut 
Grass  as  the  Sithe  leaves  it.  1706  Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  2237 
The  Waves  came  rolling  down,  like  long  Swarths  of  Grass, 
one  upon  another.  1713  Ibid.  XXVIII.  91  When  it  is  cut, 
it  inu-»t  in  most  Years  He  5  or  6  Days  m  swarth.  a  17x1 
LISLE  Husb.  11757)  277,  F  could  have  no  prospect  of  mowing 
a  good  swarth  in  the  French-grass.  1763  Museum  Rust, 
(ed.  2)  I.  236  In  Buckinghamshire  they  cannot  use  a  cradle, 
their  crops  being  in  general  so  heavy,  that  the  workmen 
could  not  carryover  the  swarth,  1817-18  COBBETT  Raid. 


SWARTHY. 

U.S.  (1822)  181  They  mow  four  acres  of  oats,  wheat,  rye,  or 
barley  in  a  day,  and,  with  a  cradle,  lay  it  so  smooth  in  the 
swarths,  that  it  i*  tied  up  in  sheaths  with  the  greatest 
neatness  and  ea.se.  1861  Huciits  Tout  Brown  (it  Oxf. 
xxiii.  (1889)  221  There  were  groups  of  children  in  many 
parts  of  the  field,  and  women  to  look  after  them,  mostly 
sitting  on  the  fresh  swarth. 

attrib,  1813  VANCOUVER  Agrtc.  Devon  171  The  barley  is 
gathered  from  the  >watth  into  sheaves, .  .and,  after  the 
swarth-corn  is  securtd,  the  fields  are  carefully  raked. 

b.  To  mow  in  swart h  :   see  quote. 

1763  Museum  Rust.  (ed.  2)  I.  235  Horse-beans,  .they  usu 
ally  mow  with  a  bare  scythe,  in  swarth,  as  they  term  it  ; 
that  is,  they  mow  the  beans  towards  the  beans.  1764  I  bid. 
III.  Ixxvi.  336  As  to  mowing  wheat  in  swarth,  I  think  u 
will  litter  about  very  much,  fur  beans  do  so. 

c.  Applied  to  growing  grain  :  cf.  SWATH  1  3  b. 

1880  SIR  J.  B.  PHEAR  Aryan  l-'illage  i.  4  These  open 
spaces,  .are.  .covered .  .by  green  waving  swarths  of  rice, 

2.  transf.  antlyf^.    =  SWATH  1  4  a,  b. 

t  At  full  swarth:  (app.)  'in  full  swing  '  iDavits),  like  a 
scythe  making  swaths. 

1601  SHAKS.  Tint  I.  .A.  11.  iii.  162  An  affection'd  Asse,  that 
cons  State  without  booke,  and  vtters  it  by  great  swarth>. 
1713  Gentl.  Instructed  in.  iii.  (ed.  5)  403  Thu'  hi:i  Design 
m  ^carried,  his  Malice  was  at  full  swarth.  1847  LK  FAM 
T.  O'Brien  267  Old  time  -weeps  in  his  swarth.  1854  J.  S.  C. 
ABBOTT  Napoleon  11855)  U-  '*•  '39  He  sees  the  course  of 
his  heroes  by  the  black  swarth  of  dead  men. 

Swarth.    swyib  ,  ${>.'*>     Variant  of  SWARF  *&.'- 

Wiih  quot.  1596  cf.  qnot.  1566  s.v.  SWARF  .c/'.2 
1596  it  ills  (V  In->.  -V.  C.  .Surtees  1860,1  259  In  dieng  stuffe 
..In  brasell,  half  a  hundreth  and  ,\j  poundes,  .)6.s.  :d.      In 
galles,  viij  poundes,  6s.    In  swarthe,  iiij  poundes,  So.    1783-4 
London  Sessions  Papers  472    He  told   me  that    theie  was 
some  swaith,   that    is  iron  file  du^t.     1892  RIGHY  ;:,   .!//«. 
Proc.  Inst.  Civ.  Engin.  CXI.  140  A  capillary  brass  tu:  e  [in 
a  drilling-machine],  supplying  soap-and-oil  emulsion  at  a 
pressure  of  So  Ibs.  on  the  inch.    This  \\  ashes  out  the  '  MV.U  tli 
and  cools  the  cutting-edge. 

Swarth,  ±b±  dial,  [pern.  sub*t.  use  uf  SWARTH 
a*  But  cf.  Sc.  ivarthj  var.  wraith ^\  The  appari 
tion  of  a  dying  person  ;  a  wraith. 

1674  RAY  A'.C.  Words  47  A  Swarth,  Cumb.,  the  Ghost 
of  a  dying  man.  1790  GKOSK  P  twine.  Gloss.,  Pop.  Super 
stitions  13  These  apparitions  are  called  Fetches,  or  Wraiths, 
and  in  Cumberland,  Swarths. 

Swarth,  <?.  ($b$  [Obscure  variant  of  SWART 
a. ;  cf.  SWARTHY  a.1,  and  SWARF  a,t  SWAKFISH, 
SWARF Y.]  Dusky,  swarthy,  black. 

£•1530  [implied  in  swart hficss}.  1569  C.  T[VE]  Masttigio 
Sf  '1'raversari  A  vj  b,  A  knight,  of  colour  swarthe.  1600 
SUHFLET  Country  Furm  vi.  xxii.  787  Such  women  as.. are 
subiect  to  pale  and  swarth  colours.  1600  E.  BOLTOX  Pa 
linode  in  fcng.  Heliion  B  iv  b,  Swarth  clowdes.  1613 
FLETCHER,  etc.  Captain  n.  ii,  He  looks  Of  a  more  rusty 
swarth  Complexion  Than  an  old  arming  Doublet.  1784 
COWPKR  Task  iv.  749  A  swarth  Indian  with  his  belt  of  beads. 
1814  SCOTT  Ld.  vf  Isles  i.  vii,  \\  here  thwarting  tides,  with 
mingled  roar,  Part  thy  swarih  liills  from  Morven's  shore. 
1851  MAYNE  KKID  Scalp  Hunters  vii.  55  The  complexion, 
from  tan  and  exposure,  was  brown  and  swarth. 

Jig.  1621  FLETCHER  1st.  Princess  v.  i,  Foule  swarlhe  in 
gratitude. 

b.  sb.  Swart  bin  ess  ;  dusky  complexion  or  colour. 
rare, 

a  1661  HOLYDAY  Jm'tnal  (1673)  258  The  skies  Face  and 
black  swarth  of  cloud  threaten  no  ill :  'Tis summer-thunder. 
1871  BROW  NINO  Fijlne  xv,  First  Let  me. .  pourtray  ymi . .  Tlie 
gypsy's  foreign  self,  no  swarth  our  sun  could  bake. 

Hence  Swa'rthish  a.,  somewhat  swarthy  ; 
Swa-rthness,  swarthiness,  duskiness. 

c  153°  7Ue^lc-  Urines  n.  ii.  n  b,  A  swarthnes,  a  deiknes 
&  dymnes  in  the  vryne,  most  to  blaknesse  warde.  1653 
RAMT.SKY  Astro/.  Restored  86  A.  .long  visage,  and  a  swarlh- 
ish  complexion. 

Swarth,  z'.1  Now  dial.  [f.  SWARTH  j£.i] 
trans,  and  intr.  —  SWARD  v.  i,  2. 

1610  FoLKlNGHAM  J-'tiidigr.  i.  vi.  13  With  what  Herbage 
the  Crust  or  Sword  is  matted,  manlled  and  swarlhed.  1765 
Museum  Rm>t.  IV.  xxi.  95  If,  through,  .some  mischance  in 
the  hay-seeds,  it  should  not  swarth  well.  1858  Jrnl.  R. 
Agric.Soc.  XIX.  i.  256  Where  land  is  of  a  rich  loamy  cha 
racter,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  it  to  swarth  over 
with  grass  of  good  quality. 

Swarth,  v.-  rare.  [f.  SwAKTH  a.]  trans.  To 
make  swarthy,  to  darken. 

1846  G.  WAR  BURTON  Hochelaga  II.  161  Complexion  fresh 
and  ruddy  but  swarthed  over  by  sun  and  wind. 

Swarth,  obs.  var.  S\\AKF  -'.,  to  iaint. 

Swarthback  :  see  SWAKTB.U-K. 

Swarthily  ,swpuj>ili\  adv.  rare—0.  [f. 
SWARTHY  a.1  +  -LY  V|  With  a  swarthy  colour. 

1755  JOHNSON.  Swarthilyt  blackly ;  duskily ;  tawnily. 
[Hence  in  later  Puts.] 

Swarthiness  (swy-jjnncs).  [i.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  swarthy  ;  duskiness; 

darkness  of  colour  oj  complexion. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresl'ach's  Husb.  n.  (1586)  67  b,  The 
ripenesse  whereof  is  deemed  by  the  swarthmesse  and  the 
softnesse  of  the  berrie.  i6»8  FELTHAM  Rtsofoes  it.  [i.] 
xxxvi.  in  It  thickens  the  complexion,  and  dyes  it  into  an 
vnpleasing  swarthinesse.  1668  WII.KINS  Real  Char.  it.  viii. 
224  Yellowness  and  Swarthiness  of  colour,  accompanied 
with  faintness.  1758  Descr.  Thames  179  The  Fat  is  thought 
excellent  against  Redness,  or  Swarthiness.  1813  SCOTT 
Qufntin  D.  v,  The  complexion  of  the  face. .in  its  ordinary 
state  of  weather-beaten  and  sunburnt  swarthiness.  1884 
JKFFEKIVS  in  Pall  MallGaz.  8  Aug.  4/2  A  clear  swarthiness 
—a  translucent  swarthiness— clear  as  the  most  delicate 
white. 

Swarthish,  Swarthness:  see  after  SWARTHY. 
Swarthy    (sw§u«i,    sw§Mj>i),    a.t      [Obscure 


SWARTHY. 

variant  of  SWARTY  :  cf.  SWARTH  #.,  SWARP  a.t 
SWARFISH.  SWARPY.]  Of  a  dark  hue;  black  or 
blackish;  dusky. 

a.  gen.    =  SWART  a.  \  a. 

1577  [implied  in  SWARTHINESS].  1596  GOSSON  Quizes 
Upstart  Gentlewoiit.  09  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV.  254  The 
swarlhie-blacke,  the  grassie-greene,  The  pudding. red,  the 
dapple  gr.'tie.  1602  MARSTON  Ant.  4  Mel.  i.  Wks.  1856  1. 16 
Swarthy  darknesse  popt  out  Phoebus  eye.  1697  DRYDEN 
l^irg.  Georg.  in.  596  Search  his  Mouth;  and  if  a  swarthy 
Tongue  Is  underneath  his  humid  Palate  hung  [etc.].  1786 
tr.  Beckfortfs  Vathek  (1868)  35  From  a  swarthy  crimson  to  a 
bright  rose  colour.  1827  HEBER  Europe  270  The  swarthy 
vintage.  1842  TENNYSON  Morte  a* Arthur  <&$  Like  some 
full-breasted  swan  That,  .takes  the  flood  With  swarthy  webs. 

b.  of  or  in  reference    to    ihe   complexion :    = 
SWART  a.  i  b. 

1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  n.  vi.  26  Siluia.-Shewes  lulin  but 
a  swarthy  Ethiope.     1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  v.  i.  Let  our 
Roman  eagles  Hie  On  swarthy  ^Kgypt.  1634  Snt  T.  HKRBEKT 
Trav,  14  The  people  are  of  a  swarthy  dari<e  colour.     1638- 
56  COWLEY  Davideh  in.   178  Your   Name. .That   to   rich 
Ophirs  ri>ing  Morn  is  know-ie,  And  stretcht  out  far  to  the 
burnt    swarthy   Zone.      1744    MITCHELL   in    Phil.    Trans. 
X LI  1 1.  122  If  we  proceed  from  the  swarthiest  white  Person 
to  the  palest  Egyptian,  from  thence  to  the  fairest  Mustee, 
Molaito,  Moor,  &c.  to  the  darkest  Indian.     1833  TKNNYSON 
Dream  Fair  ll'ont.  xxxii.  A  queen,  with   swarthy  cheeks 
and  bold  black  eyes.     1879  S.  C.  BARTLETT  Egypt  to  Pal. 
xxv.  493  Six  swarthy  Arabs  pulled  our  oars  as  we  headed 
north. 

c.  jig.  *  Black  ',  '  dark  ',  malignant,  dismal :  cf. 
SWART  a.  3. 

1651  J.  S.  Prince  of  Pviggs  Revels  in.  9  You  (Parson).. 
Black  best  becomes  your  swarthy  function  Whose  Doctrine 
..damns  more  souls  Then  Lucifer  by  all  his  stratagems. 
1756  AMORY  Buncle  (1825)  I.  2  My  lot  has  been  a  swarthy 
one  in  this  first  state. 

d.  Comb. 

1587  TURBERV.  Trag.  Tales  (1837)  31  A  hydeous  knight, 
to  seeming  swarthie  hewde.  1689  Lond.  (,'az.  No.  2433/4 
A  swarthy  Complexioned  Boy.  1891  DOYLE  White  Com 
pany  xxiv,  A  raw-boned,  swarthy-cheeked  man. 

Hence  f  Swarthy  v.  trans.,  to  make  swarthy. 

1663  COWLEY  Cutter  Colnian  St.  iv.  vi.  Now  will  I  and 
my  Man  John  swarthy  our  Faces  over  as  if  that  Country's 
Heat  had  made  'em  so. 

t  Swarthy,  a2  Obs.  ran—1,     [f.  SWARTH  s&.l 

+  -Y.]     =  SWAKDY. 

1613  [STAN-DISH]  New  Direct.  Planting  8  The  best  way  to 
inclose,  is  (if  it  be  in  swarthy  grounds)  to  set  [etc.]. 

Swartish.  (sw§MtiJ),a.  Also  6  swerttysshe. 
[f.  SWART  a.  +  -JSH  1.]  Somewhat  swart,  dusky, 
or  dark-coloured.  Also  advb. 

1483  Chaucer's  H.  Fame  in.  557  Black,  bio,  grenyssh, 
swartysh  [MSS,  swart(e]  rede,  c  1530  Judic.  Urines  i.  iii, 
8  The  womans  vryne  is  more  swartyshe.  .than  is  mannes 
vryne.  Ibid.  in.  v.  50  A  vapourus  superfluyte,  swerttysshe 
and  dymmysshe.  1545  RAYNALDE  Byrth  Mankynde  43  The 
couloure  swariisshe  blacke.  1630  R.  "Johnson's  Kingd.  fy 
Coimniv.  59  The  Tartars  are  swartish,  illfavoured,  w,th  a 
great  thick  lip.  1647  LILLY  Chr.  Astrol.  viii.  58  His  com- 
plexion  pale,  swarti>h  or  muddy. 

Swa'rtly,  adv.  rare.  [f.  as  prcc.  +  -LY  -.]  So 
as  to  be  or  become  swart;  swarthily. 

1581  SrAxviu'RST  sEneis  iv.  (Arb.)  m  When  she  the  gift 
sacrifice  with  the  incense  burned  on  altars.. thee  moysture 
swartlye  was  alt  red.  1607  Pvritan  iv.  ii.  16  How  do's  hee 
looke..?  very  swartlie,  I  warrant,  with  black  beard,  scorcht 
checker,  and  smokie  eyebrowes. 

Swartness  (swg'Jtnes).  [f.  as  prec.  -f-  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  swart;  swarthintss,  duskiness. 

a  noo  Aldheltn  Gloss.  1.46^1  (Napier  121/1)  NigredinCj 
sweartny^se.  11395  HYLTOX  Scala.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1494) 
IT.  xii,  1'he  swartnesse  [1533  blackene^]  that  I  haue  is  all 
wythoule.  1530  PALSGK.  278/1  Swartnesse,  estallenre.  1584 
15.  R.  tr.  Herodotus  ir.  75  The  blacknesse  and  swartnesse 
of  the  people.  1590  BARROUGH  I\ltth.Phisick\\\.  xix.  (1639) 
133  It  chancel h  sometime  the  face  to  be  made  very  red.  .but 
this  colour  turneth  againe  into  swartnesse.  1823  SCOTT 
Pe^'tril  xxvi,  She.. denounced  the  plague  of  swartness  to 
the  linen,  of  leanness  to  the  poultry,  of  dearth  and  dis- 
honour  to  the  housekeeping. 

Swa'rtrU'tter.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Also  6  swart- 
roter,  swart(e)  rutter,  swartrytter,  swarth- 
rutter.  [a.  early  mod.  Du.  swartrtttter  (in  Kilian 
swerte  rityters  pi.) ;  see  SWART  a.  ami  RUTTEI:.] 
One  of  a  class  of  irregular  troopers,  with  black 
dress  and  armour  and  blackened  faces,  who  infested 
the  Netherlands  in  the  i6th  and  i"th  cc-ntuiies. 

1557  In  Cecil  Papers  (Hist.  MSS.Comm.)  I.  144  A  number 
of  our  Swartroters  took  Scheney.  1558  in  Feuillerat  Revels 
Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  94  The  performaunce  of  A  Maske  of  swnrt- 
rutters.  1571  BUCHANAN*  Detection  Alary  Q.  Scots  D  iij  b, 
Put  on  ane  lose  cloke,  sic  as  the  Swartrytters  weare.  1598 
E.  GUILPIN  Skial,  (1878)  36  Like  a  Swartrutters  hose  his 
puffe  thoughts  swell,  With  yeastie  ambition.  1634  W.  TIR- 
WHVT  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  I.  128  The  novelty  of  these  bar 
barous  faces,  and  of  those  great  lubberly  Swa[r]t-rutters, 
might  easily  have  affrighted  us.  1657  REEVE  Gf>iCs  Pica 
81  Fitter  for  Swartrutters  and  Ruffians,  then  for  true  Peni 
tents.  [1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Swart-Reyter,  (Dutch) 
a  Horseman  with  black  Armour.]  1900  F.  W.  MAITLAKO  in 
Fisher  Biog,  (1910)  122  The  English  government's  one  idea 
of  carrying  on  a  big  war.  .was  that  of  hiring  German  '  swart- 
rutters '. 

Hence  f  Swart  ratting1  a.  nonce-wd^  behaving 
like  a  swartrutter. 

1592  GREENE  Upst.  Courtier  D  4,   Making  no  brawles  to 
haue  wounds,  as  swartrutting  veluet  breeches  dooth. 

Swarty  (sw^-jti),  a.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [f. 
SWABT  a.  +  -yi.]  =  SWARTHY  a.i 
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*572  J-  JONES  Bathes  Buckstotie  i  b,  It  should  not  onely 
bee  of  another  collour  marly  yellow,  or  swarty  greene.  158* 
STANYHURST  /Eneis  in.  (Arb.)  72  With  black  weede  the 

:    altar  is  hanged,  With  tree  swartye  Cipers.     i6cx>  SHAKS. 

,  Tit.  A.  ii.  iii.  72  (Qo.)  Your  swartie [Folios  swarth]  Cymerion. 
1609  HEALEY/?i!ftw.  New  World  \.  xii.  55  A  stonie, swartie, 
barren,  Grass-lesse,  sandie  soyle.  1613-16  W.  BROWNE 
Brit.  Past.  \.  v,  The  swarty  Smith  spits  in  his  Buckhorne 
fist.  1656  HEYLIN  Surv.  France  205  A  beard.. black  and 
swarty.  1888  DOUGHTY  Trav.  Arabia  Destrta  II.  69  Be- 

i  fore  us  appeared  that  great  craggy  blackness— the  Harra, 
and  thereupon  certain  swarty  bills  and  crests. 

Comb.    1635  R.   N.  tr.  Came/en's  Hist.  Eliz.  IT.  189  Fro- 
bisher.  .under  the   Latitude   of  63  degrees.. found    men., 
swarty  coloured. 
Swarve  (SW§JV)»  v.I  local  (Kent  and  Sussex). 

I  Also  5-6  pa.  pple.  swared.  [Cf.  the  synonymous 
QUAR  vy\  Chiefly  pass.t  to  be  choked  up  with 
sediment,  to  be  silted  up.  Hence  Swa'rving  vbl.  sb. 
1485  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  331/1  The  said  Ryver,  at  the  said 
place  called  Sarre..is  so  swared,  growen,  and  hyghed  with 
wose,.  .that  no  we  no  Fery.  .may  be  there.  1548  Act  2  <y  3 
Edw.  VI,  c.  30  The  Channell  there  is  so  choked  swared  and 
fylled  uppe,  that  there  cannot  lye  in  the  same  Harborowe 
[of  Camber,  near  Rye]  above  thirtie  or  fowrtie  saylle  of 
ShSppes.  1562  in  IV.  Hollo-way's  Hist.  Roinney  Marsh 
(1849)  MI  A  creek  or  waterway  swawed  [sic]  or  dried  up. 
1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshcd  III.  1545/2  The  hauens 

'    mouth  would,  .haue  soone  beene  swarued  vp.  1603  KNOLLES 

i  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  544  A  narrow  way  almost  swarved  up 
with  rubbidge.  1665  in  W.  Holloway's  Hist.  Romiiey 
Marsh  (1849)  165  When  the  ditches  and  bounds  be  swarved 
up.  1701  WAI.US  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXII.  978  At  Hythe  in 
Kent  (which  is  one  of  the  Cinq-Ports)  there  was.. a  Con 
venient  Harbour  for  small  Vessels;  which  is  now  swarved 
up.  1904  MAI-D  S.  RAWSON  Apprentice  17  The  swarving 
of  river  channels  with  sand  and  shingle. 
t  Swarve,  ^.2  Obs.  [Of  doubtful  origin ;  see 

,  the  synonymous  SWARM  v?  (North,  dialects  have 
swarble  beside  swarmle  in  the  same  sense.)]  = 
SWARM  #.2  (intr.  and  trans.}, 

15..  Isumbras  351  (Douce  MS.  261,  If.  7)  He  swarued 
[ed.  Copland  (c  1550)  swarmed]  vp  in  to  a  tree  Whyle  ether 
of  them  myght  other  see.  a  1613  OVERBURY  A  Wife,  etc. 
(1638)  107  He  swarves  up  to  his  seat  as  to  a  saile-yartl. 
a  1650  Sir  A.  Bar.'on  liii.  in  Child  Ballads (rtfy)  III.  341/2 
With  that  hee  swarued  the  maine-mast  tree  [another  version, 
ibid.  345/1  Then  up  the  mast-tree  swarved  he].  1844 
•  M.  A.  Richardsons  Historians  Table-bk.,  Leg.  Div.  II. 
393  Now  leaping,  now  swarving  the  slipp'ry  steep. 

Swarve  :  see  SWARF  z>.,  SWERVE. 

Swash  (swoj),  int.  or  adv.  and  s6.1  Also 
swosh.  [Imitative  of  the  sound  of  splashing  or 
agitated  water,  or  of  a  resounding  blow.  Cf.  swish~\ 

A.  /";//.  or  adv.  Expressive  of  the  fall  of  a  heavy 
body  or  blow  :  With  a  crash. 

1538  BALE  Thre  Laves  393  Haue  in  than  at  a  dash,  With 
swash  myry  a-met  swash.  1582  STANYHURST  sEueis  n.  (Arb.) 
58  Pat  fals  thee  turret,  thee  Greeks  with  crash  swash  yt 
heapeth.  1863  MRS.  G  ASK  ELL  Sylvia  xv.  II.  7  If  a  hadn't 
been  too  quick  for  her,  it  would  have  a'  gone  swash  down 
'  P  t'  litter. 

B.  Sb. 

1.  1.  Pig-wash  ;  also,  wet  refuse  or  filth. 

1528  TINDAI.E  Parable  Wicked  Mammon  Wks.  (1573)  65/1 
His  stomacke  abhorreth  longyng  after  slibbersause  and 
swashe,  at  which  a  whole  stomacke  is  read  ye  to  cast  hys 
gorge.  1634  MERES  Wits  Connuomv.  11.50  Swine. .refuse 
partriges  and  delicats,  and  doe  greedily  hunt  after  Acornes 

!  and  other  swash.  1847  HALLIWKLL,  Swash.. (.4)  Refuse; 
hog-wash.  1878  Cwmbld.  Gloss. ,  Swas/t,  wet  stuff.  1893 

j  Times  (weekly  ed.)  10  Feb.  114  The  well-filled  troughs  of 
swash  and  potatoes  round  which  I  have  seen  pigs  crowd. 

2.  A  body  of  water  moving  forcibly  or  dashing 
against  something. 

An  alleged  sense  'stream,  puddle  of  water',  entered  in 
Phillips 's  World  of  Words,  ed.  Kersey,  1706,  is  not  other, 
wise,  authenticated. 

1671  SKINNER  Etymol.^  Swash,  a  great  Swash  of  water, 
Jitagmts  fy  cu"i  wagno  impetu  ntens  aquarian  Torrens. 
1844  W.  H.  MAXWELL  Wanderings  in  Highlands  xviii.  II. 
5  Some  'swash'  in  the  Goodwins.  1852  HAWTHORNE 
Blilhedale  Rom.  xxvii,  Up  came  a  white  swash  to  the  sur 
face  of  the  river.  It  was  the  flow  of  a  woman's  garments. 
1860  Wilts.  Archxol.  Mag.  VI.  380  note,  A  man  in  answer 
to  my  question  of  how  the  rain  seemed  to  fall,  said  '  It 
came  down  in  swashes'. 

3.  Chiefly  U.S.  =  SWATCH  $b$ 

1670-1  NAKROROUGH  JrnL  in  Ace.  Scv.  Late  Voy.  i.  (1694) 
46  It  drains  into  salt  Water-swashes.  Ibid.  52,  I  sent  the 

,  Boat  for  Water  to  a  Swash  on  the  East-side.  1775  ROMANS 
Florida  App.  78  As  the  bank  is  bound  with  a  reef  here,  you 
must  pick  your  way  through  that,  which  you  may,  as  there 

1  are  several  swashes,  which  though  they  are  narrow,  have 
no  less  than  u  or  12  feet  thro'.  1788  JEFFERSON  Writ, 
(1859)  II.  453  Having  got  themselves  near  the  swash,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Boristhenes.  1869  New  Orleans  Bee  in  Schele 
de  Vere  Americanisms  (1872)  556  It  is  said  they  took  refuge 
in  the  swash  behind  the  house. 

4.  A  heavy  blow,  esp,  of,  or  upon,  some  yielding 
substance;  the  sound  of  this. 

1789  DAVIDSON  Seasons,  Spring  32  Forthwith  amain  he 
[sc.  the  salmonj  plunges  on  his  prey,  Wi'  eager  s\va*h. 
1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xxvi.  (1856)  211  The  voices  of  the 
ice  and  the  heavy  swash  of  the  overturned  hummock-tables. 
1865  G.  MACDONALD  Alec  Forbes  20  The  duel  serpent  of 
leather  went  at  him,  coiling  round  his  legs  with  a  sudden, 
hissing  swash.  1866  GRF.COR  Bnnffsh.  Gloss.,  Swash,  (i) 
a  severe  blow.  (2)  A  severe  dash.  1898  J.  PATON  Castle~ 
braes  ii.  49,  I  laid  ma  Heezel  Rung,  a  second  swash, 
athwart  the  safter  pairts. 

5.  The  action  of  water  dashing  or  washing  against 
|   the  side  of  a  cliff,  ship,  etc.  or  of  waves  against 
i   each  other  ;  the  sound  accompanying  this. 


SWASH. 

1847-54  WEBSTER,  Swash.. 2.  Impulse  of  water  flowing 
with  violence.  1849  CUPPLES  Green  Hand  ix,  The  lazy 
swash  of  the  water  round  our  fore-chains.  1849  W.  S.  MAYO 
Kaloolah  ii.  (1850)  21  The  captain  fancied  that  he  heard  the 
swash  of  the  water  against  the  sides  of  a  ship.  1863  HAW. 
THORS-E  Our  Old  Honied^)  270  The  swash  and  swell  of 
the  passing  steamers.  1883  G.  H.  HOUGHTON  in  Harper's 
Mag.  Feb.  393/1  We  were  steaming  along  splendidly  now, 
sending  up  a  fine  wash  and  swash  along  the  banks.  1892 
H.  HUTCHINSON  Fairway  Island^  The  swash  of  the  sea 
at  the  cliff  foot. 

6.  A  watery  condition  of  land  ;  ground  under 
water. 

1864  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xvi.  xiv.  IV.  478  Waters  all  out, 
ground  in  a  swash  with  1  Jecember  rains.  1891  The  A  uk  Jan. 
65  Here  [sc.  Andros  in  the  Bahamas]  the  ground  is  soft,  and 
in  wet  weather  almost  entirely  under  water  ;  hence  the  pecu 
liar  appropriateness  of  the  local  term  swash. 

II.  7.  A  swaggerer  ;  a  swashbuckler  ;  now  Sc.  an 
ostentatious  person:  cf.SwASHa.i, SWASHING///.**,  i ). 

1549  CHALONER  Erasw,  on  Folly  D  iij  b,  Commenly  thei 
that  bringe  any  valiant  feate  to  passe,  are  good  blouddes, 
venturers,  compaignions,  swasshes.  1579  GOSSON  Sch.  Abuse 
(Arb.)  46  Every  Duns  will  be  a  Carper,  every  Dick  Swash 
a  common  Cutter.  1584  R.  WILSON  Three  Ladies  Lond. 
(1592)  A  3,  I  will  flaunt  it  and  brave  it  after  the  lusty  swash. 
1593 G.  HARVEY  Pierce's^  Super.  117  The  noddy  Nash,  whom 
euery  seruing  Swash  With  pot-iestes  dash,  and  euery  whip- 
dog  lash,  1637  I.  JONKS  &  DAVENANT  Brit.  Triumphans  17 
With  Courtly  Knights,  not  roaring  country  swashes,  Hath 
beene  her  breeding  still.  1659  T.  PECKE  Partiassi  Puerf. 
16  Two  Swashes  did  the  fair  Camilla  court.  1693  SOUTH- 
ERNE  Maid's  last  Prayer  n.  ii,  I  remember  your  Dammee- 
boys,  your  Swashes,  your  Tuquoques.  1824  Miss  FERRIER 
Inker,  xviii,  A  great  gormandizing  swash.  1866  GREGOR 
Banffsh.  Gloss.,  SivasJt,  .(4)  A  vapouring  dandy. 

8.  Swagger;  swashbuckling. 

1593  G.  HARVEY  Pierce's  Super.  ***j,  If  nothing  can  the 
booted  Souldiour  tame..  But  Swash  will  still  his  trompery 
aduaunce.  1605  A,  WARREN  Poor  Man's  Pass,  ^3, 1  would 
elect,  Flaunt,  Cut,  and  Swash  for  mates,  For  choise  Com 
panions,  pleasure,  mirth,  delight.  1822  MAGINN  in  Blackw* 
Mag.  XI.  370*  The  stamping,  ramping,  swaggering,  stagger 
ing,  leathering  swash  of  an  Irishman.  1854  Miss  BAKER 
Northamf>t.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  What  a  swash  he  cuts  !  1866  GRE 
GOR  Banffsh.  Gloss.,  Stvash  t  .(•$)  The  act  of  walking  with  a 
haughty,  silly  air. 

III.  9.  attrib.i  swash  bank  (see  quot.);  swash 
channel,  swash-way,  (  a  channel  across  a  bank, 
or  among  shoals,  as  the  noted  instance  between  the 
Goodwin  Sands  '  (Smyth  Sailor  s  Word-bk.,  1867). 

1852  WIGGINS  Embanking  25  The  *swash  bank,  which, 
having  only  to  sustain  the  broken  tops  of  the  waves,  is  but 
2$  feet  high  and  2j  feet  wide  at  top.  1885  Century  Mag. 
XXIX.  742  The  Minnesota^  taking  the  middle  or  "swash 
channel.  1839 OW/  Engin.  <V  Arch.  Jrnl.  1 1.  -2-1/1  Forming 
track-paths  across  *swash-ways  in  Loch  Dochfour.  1883 
Chambers' s  Jrnl.  18  Aug.  525/2  Certain  narrow  fare  ways 
which  seam  the  sands  at  low  tide,,. are  called  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Roach '  swatch '-ways,  but  beyond  the  Crouch 
*  swash  '-ways. 

Swash,  sb*.  swesh.  Sc.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 
Forms :  6  swasche,  (suasche,  squasche,  swach(e, 
swass,  sc(h)osche?",  6,  9  swash;  6  swesch(e, 
swech(e,  (suech,  suis,  suishe.  Bwisohe),  6,  9 
swesch,  swesh,  7  swyfs'Jche.  [Perh.orig.  in  full 
swasche,  swesche,  fa Ftuisch*ta(l)burnt(9tt  TABORN 
sd.\  but  the  orig.  meaning  nnd  source  of  swasche^ 
etc.  are  unknown.]  A  kind  of  drum.  Also  attrib. 
swash-head,  a  di  urn-head;  swash-man  = 
SWASHER  i. 

X533  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  VI.  159  For  ane  swasche 
talburne  to  the  futmen  \xs.  1541  Ibid.  VII.  478  The  twa 
Toddeis  that  playis  upoun  the  Swische  taburn.  1543-4 
I  lid.  VIII.  250  Thre  playarris  upon  the  swesche.  1560 
ROLLAND  Seven  Sages  20  With  trumpet,  schalme,  drum, 
squasche  &  clarioun.  1563  Extr.  Abt-rd.  Reg.  (1844)  I. 
343  Passing  throw  the  toun  with  ane  swech.  1571  Extr. 
Burgh  Rec.  Lanark  (Burgh  Rec.  Soc.)  55  That  thei  nychtly 
wache  with  the  balleis  fra  the  strak  of  the  secund  strak  of 
the  suishe.  1574-5  Burgh  Rec.  Glasgow  (1876)  I.  455  Item, 
to  Thomas  Downy  for  inputting  of  the  schoscheheid  v  s. 
Item,  for  ane  perchement  skyn  to  Robert  Muir  to  cover  the 
scosche  iij  s.  vj  d.  1576  in  Maitl.  Club  Misc.  (1840)  II.  343 
For  ane  swasche  to  our  moustiris  iiij1'.  1593  Kxtr.  Aberd. 
Regr.  (1848)  II.  81  Andro  Inglis,  sweschman,  commoun 
servand  to  the  toun.  1598  in  Pitcairn  Crim.  'J rials  II.  30 
'  Stryke  ^e  swasch  '  and  '  Ryng  be  commoun  bell ' !  1635-6 
Chartcrsetc.  Peebles  (1872)414  Item,  gewine  John  Robcine 
for  striking  of  the  swyche,  xij  s.  1672  Burgh  Rec.  Peebles 
(1872)  336  At  the  stryking  of  the  swyscbe. 

IT  Misused  for:   A  trumpet.    Also  swash-trump. 

This  is  the  only  meaning  given  by  Jamieson,  1808,  on  the 
authority  of  quot.  1609;  cf.  also  the  following,  where  the 
I , iiiin  original  would  seem  to  warrant  ;-uch  a  meaning  : — 

1533  BKLI.ENDEN  Livy  \\.  Ixiv.  (S.  T.  S.)  238  Horsmen 
with  swasche  and  taberne  [or\^,..cornicints  tubicinesqne  in 
equis  iinfpsitos}. 

1609  SKENF  Ktg.  Maj.*  Stat.  Gild  143  After  they  heare 
the  striak  of  the  swesch  (or  the  sound  of  the  trumpet).  1819 
TENNAST  Papistry  Storm'd  (1827)  47  Wi'  sweschrtrump  in 
his  hand.  1871  WADDELL  Ps.  in  Scottis  xlvii.  5  God  has 
gane  up  wi'  a  sugh ;  the  Lord  wi'  the  tout  o'  a  swesch. 

t  Swash  (swpj),  sb.»  Obs.  [Derived  from  or 
forming  the  radical  of  ASWASH  adv.  ~  aslant.  Cf. 
SWASH  a.2]  a.  Turning,  etc.,  A  figure  or  orna 
ment  the  lines  or  mouldings  of  which  lie  obliquely 
to  the  axis  of  the  work.  b.  Printing.  The 
flourished  extension  characteristic  of  swash  letters 
(see  SWASH  a.2  2). 

1680  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.yiw.iw  You  set  it  to  that  Slope 
you  intend  the  Swash  on  your  Work  shall  have.  Ibid. 
Explan.  Terms  LL  2  b,  Swash.  A  Sivash  is  a  Figure  whose 


SWASH. 


SWASHY. 


Circumference  is  not  Round,  but  Ovai ;  and  whose  Mold 
ings  lye  not  at  Right  Angles,  but  Oblique  to  the  Axis  of  the 
Work.  1683  Ibid.,  Printing  xiii.  F  4  <£,  whose  Swashes 
come  below  the  Foot-Line.., ought  to  have  the.  .Sholder  of 
tha1  Swash  Sculped  down  straight. 

Swash,  a.1     [f.  SWASH  sbf\ 

f  1.   —  SWASHING  ppl.  a.  2.   Obs. 

1599  MiNSHEuS/.  Diet.,  Dial.  (1623)  30  This  wound  hurts 
me  not  much,  for  it  is  giuen  with  the  hand  vpward.  but  be 
ware  of  the  swash  blow  [Spanish  el  rcl^s],  for  I  will  draw 
it  with  the  hand  downwards. 

2.  fa.  ?  Swashbuckling,  swaggering:  =  SWASH- 
iwc.ppl.  a.  i.  Oks.  ta,  '  Swell  *,*  swagger',  showy. 
dial. 

ci6oo  DAY  Begg.  Bednnll  Gr.  n.  ii.  (1881)  39  Old  Simsons 
son.. that  wears  his  great  gall  gaskins  o'  the  Swash-fashion, 
with  8  or  10  gold  laces  of  a  side.  1635  J.  GOWKR  Pyrgo- 
machia  A  3  b,  Some  others..  Are  of  the  rash-swash-fellowes 
band.  1713  S.  SF.WALI,  Diary  5  Nov.,  I  first  see  Col.  Tho, 
Noyes  in  a  swash  Flaxen  Wigg.  1866  OR  EGO  R  Bunffsh. 
Gloss.,  Swash,  (i)  gaudy;  showy. .  .(2)  Of  ostentatious  man. 
ners.  1877  f/ffuttnttst  Gloss.,  jTnwfA,  showy;  gaudy. 

Swash.  (sw9J"),  rt.2  [app.  SWASH  sb.%  used 
attrib.] 

1.  Turning,  etc.    Inclined  obliquely  to  the  axis 
of  the  work. 

Swash-work,  work  in  which  the  cuttings  or  mouldings 
traced  round  a  cylinder  are  inclined  to  the  axis;  also  called 
fumpt-d  work.  Swash-engine,  an  apparatus  for  turning 
swash-work.  Swash-board ^  s-tvash-f>late,  'a  rotating,  cir 
cular  plate,  inclined  to  the  plane  of  its  revolution  so  as  to 
give  a  vertical  reciprocation  to  the  rod,  whose  foot  rests 
thereupon,  and  which  moves  between  lateral  guides'  (Knight 
Diet.  Mech.,  1875);  also  called  pnmping-plate. 

1680  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  xiv.  241  To  the  Turning  of 
Swash-Work  you  must  have  two  such  Puppets  as  the  Fore- 
puppet  described  in  §  22.  Ibid.,  Upon  both  the  Flat  sides 
of  this  Swash  Board  in  a  Diametrical  Line  is  fastned  up 
right  an  Arch  of  a  Quadrant  made  of  a  Steel  Plate...  The 
convex  edges  of  these  Quadrants  are  cut  into  Notches,., 
that  according  as  you  may  have  occasion  to  set  the  Swash- 
Board  more  or  less  a  slope,  you  may  be  accommodated  with 
a  Notch  or  Tooth  to  set  k  at.  Ibid.  242  These  Oval-En 
gines,  Swash-Kngines,  and  all  other  Engines.  1688  HOLME 
Armoury  m.  360/1  The  Turning  Engine  [is]  for  the  turning 
of  Oval  Work,  Rose  Work,  and  Swash  Work.  1703  Loud. 
Gaz.  No.  3887/4  A  Gold  Watch  in  a  Grav'd  Case..;  with 
a  Moco  Stone  Swash.  1811  P.  NICHOLSON  Mech.  Exerc.  356 
Turning  is  aUo  of  different  kinds,  as  Circular  Turning,  El 
liptic  Turning,  and  Swash  Turning. 

2.  Printing.  Applied  to  old-style  capital  letters 
having  flourished  strokes  designed  to   fill  up   un 
sightly  gaps  between  adjacent  letters. 

1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.,  Printing  xiii.  p  4  Swash- 
Letters,  especially  £>.  1867  BRANDR  &  Cox  Dicf.Sci.,  etc., 
Swash  Letters,  .have  been  revived  of  late  years  with  the 
reintroduced  old-fashioned  types.  1899  ^*K  VINKE  Pract. 
Ty/>ogr.  (1902)  271  note.  An  excellent  form  of  old-style  italic 
of  bold  face,  with  the  swash  letters  and  other  features  of 
quaintness. 

Swash,  a .3  dial.  [Cf.  SWASHY.]  Soft;  also, 
fuddled. 

1711  RAMSAY  On  Maggy  Johnstoun  vi,  We  did  baith.. 
pish  and  spew,  and  ycsk  and  maunt,  Right  swash  I  line. 
17*8  Ramsay's  Poems  II.  Gloss.,  Swas/t,  squat,  fuddled. 
a  1800  PKCGE  Suppl.  Grose,  Swash,  and  Stvashy,  soft,  like 
fruit  too  ripe.  Derb.  1888  Sheffield  Gloss. 

Swash  (swoj),  v.     [Echoic.     Cf.  SWASH  sbV\ 
1.  trans.   To  dash  or  cast  violently. 
1577   HouNSHKi)  Chron.  II.  444^2   The    Aichbyshop   of 
to   thrust  bimselfe  in 


Yorke. .swasht  him  down,  meanii. 
betwixt  the  Legate,  and  the  Arch 


,  and  tne  Arena  ot  Canterbury.  1582 
STANYHURST  SEneis  i.  (Arb.)  19  This  Queene  wyld  light- 
ninges  from  clowds  of  luppiter  hurling  Downe  swasljt 
theyre  nauy.  1710  RUDDIMAN  Douglas*  sEneis  Gloss,  s.  v. 
Squat,  Scot,  swash,  Ang.  sgnat  is  to  cast  against  the 
ground.  1866  GRECOR  Banflsh.  Gloss. 

2.  inlr.  To  dash  or  move  violently  about  ;  also 
occas.  reflf 

1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Dent,  cxxxi.  807  'i  As  a  swyne 
when  he  hath  once  winded  his  jneat,  rimnes  on  lo  swash 
himself  in  it  [orig.  se  fourrcr  ia\.  1609  HOLLAND  Amm. 
Marcell.  xxxt.  vii.  413  On  all  hides  swords  swashed  and 
darts  flew  as  thicke  as  haile. 

1831  CAKI.VI.K  Sarf.  Res.  n.  ii,  If.  .your  House  fell,  have 
I  not  seen  five  neighbourly  Helpers  appear  next  day;  and 
swashing  to  and  fro, ..complete  it  again  before  nightfall? 
'837  —  rr.  Rev.  it.  iv.  vi,  Your  dusty  Mill  of  Valmy-.may 
furl  its  canvas  and  cease  swashing  and  circling.  1879 
STEVENSON  Trav.  Donkey  139  A  jolting  trot  that  set  the 
pats  swashing  in  the  pocket  of  my  coat.  1889  '.MARK 
TWAIN'  Yankee  at  Crf.  A*.  Arthur\\\,  The  gusts  of  wind 
were  flaring  thetorchesand  makingthe  shadows  swashabout. 

3.  To  make  a  noise  as  of  swords  clashing  or  of  a 
sword   beating  on  a  shield   f^cf.  SWABHBUCKLKR)  ; 
to  fence  with  swords;   to  bluster  with  or  as  with 
weapons  ;  to  lash  out ;   hence,  to  swagger. 

1556  [see  SWASHING  vbl.  sb.  i  and  'ppl.  a.  if.  1565  Cooi'ER 
Thesttttius  s.v.  Concrepo,  Concrepare  gladiis  ad  .«;  ;/M, 
to  swashc,  or  make  a  noyse  with  swoo:des  agavnst  ter- 
gattes.  1593  LODGE  U'Hl.  Longbrard  C  3  b.  He  over- 
mUBtcnd  (them)  by  his  attendants  swashing  out  in  the 
open  streets  uppon  everie  light  occasion.  1593  Bacchn* 


ga 
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IV.32I  Bucklers  went  out.  .'about  the  twentieth  of  Queen 
Elizabeth';  men  do  not  now  swash  with  them,  or  fight  in 
that  way.  1890  Pall  Mall  G.  i  July  2/2  When  Mr.  Caine 
joined  Lord  Randolph  in  swashing  at  the  Government.  1893 
BARING-GOULD  Cheap  Jack  Zita  xx.vv.  III.  in  He  will 
swash  about  with  his  toasting-fork  as  if  'twere  a  cutlass. 

4.  trans.  To  dash  or  splash  (water)  about  ;  to 
dash  water  upon,  souse  with   water  or  liquid;  (of 
water)  to  beat  with  a  splash  against. 

1589  FLEMING  I'irg.  Georg.  iv.  64  notct  Gargarise,  or 
swash  in  and  about  the  mouth.  1656  f?J.  SKRGKANT] 
tr.  T.  White's  PeHpat.  hist.  67  As  it  happens  in  liquids 
when  they  are  swash  'd  up  and  down.  1721  BAII.KV,  To 
S'vas/tt  to  make  fly  about,  as  Water.  1828  MOIR  Klansie 
Wauck,  xix.  281  Having  a  bucket..  I  swashed  down  such 
showers  on  the  top  of  the  flames.  1836  \V.  IKVI\G  Astoria. 
v.  (1849)  61  For  three  hours  and  a  half  did  they  tug.  .at  the 
oar,  swashed  occasionally  by  the  surging  waves  of  the  open 
sea.  1862  G.  H.  KINC;SLEY  Sport  ^  Trav.  (1900)  375  Men 
swishing  and  swashing  and  brooming  about.  1863  W.  W. 
STORY  Koba  <ii  R.  II.  i.  i  The  boards  on  which  the  meats 
are  laid  are  swashed  constantly  with  water,  1876  R.  BRIDGES 
Growth  of  Lore  xxvii,  What  gri*!y  beast  of  scaly  chine  That 
champ'd  the  ocean-wrack  and  swashed  the  brine.  1887  Pall 
Mall  G.  28  Sept.  8/1  He  added  that  the  excursion  boats 
also  swashed  the  Thistle^  damaging  her  to  a  certain  extent, 

5.  intr.   Of  water  or  of  nn  object  in  water  :   To 
dash  with  a  splashing  sound  ;  to  splash  about. 

1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  Iviii.  (1849)  477  The  next  wave 
threw  their  bodies  back  upon  the  deck,  where  they  remained 
swashing  backward  and  forward.  1843  CAKLVI.E  A/;sc.t 
Dr.  Francia  (1857)  IV.  269  You  have  al!  got  linen  bathing- 
arments,  and  can  swash  about  with  some  decency.  1847 

.  MELVILLE  Omoo  x,  The  water  fairly  poured  down  in 
sheets,  .swashing  about.  1876  HOLLAND  Scv.  Oaks  v.  65 
Flocks  of  ducks,  .swashed  down  with  a  fluttering  ricochet 
into  the  water.  1892  H.  HUTCHINSON  Fairway  Island  25 
The  sea  at  the  cliff  foot—  swashing  ever  louder  and  louder. 

T"  Swasha'do.  nonce-wd,  [f.  SWASH  v.  +  -ADO.] 
A  swashbuckler. 

1663  Proposal  to  use  A'0  Conscience  4  A  company  of 
Swasnado's  beat  the  Watch. 

Swashbuckler  (s\vo-Jbz>kb.i;.  [f.  SWASH  v. 
+  iil'CKLER  st>.~  ;  hence  lit.  one  who  makes  a  noise 
by  striking  his  own  or  his  opponent's  shield  with 
his  sword.]  A  swaggering  bravo  or  ruffian  ;  a 
noisy  braggadocio. 

1560  PII.KINGTON  Expos.  Aggeus  ii.  8-9  (1562)  266  Too  be 
a  dronkarde,..a  gamner,  a  swashe-buckeler.  be  h.ith  not 
alowed  thee  one  mile.  1593  NASHK  Christ's  T.  Wks.  1904 
II.  148  NoSmithfield  ruffianly  Swashbuckler  will  come  of  with 
such  harshe  hell-raking  othes  as  they.  1648  JEXKVS  lUind 
Guide  i.  14  He  speaking,  .more  like  a  swash-buckler  than 
a  Bishop;  a  1680  HUTLKR  Charact.,  Hermetic  riiilos.,  Make 
those  spiritual  Swash-  Bucklers  deliver  up  their  Weapons, 
and  keep  the  Peace,  a  1721  PRIOR  Dial.  Dead*  Charles  -V 
CfawraVtks,  1907  II.  218  When  ever  You  have  Thought  and 
Conquered  with  your  Ruyters  &  Swashbucklers.  1809  W. 
IRVING  Ktiickerh.  vi.  i.  (1861)  184  He  had  a  garrison  after  his  j 
own  heart..  guzzling,  deep-drinking  swashbucklers.  1828 
SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  iv,  Neither  did  his  frank  and  manly  de. 
portment.  .bear  the  least  resemblance  to  that  of  the  bravoes 
or  swash-bucklers  of  the  day.  1899  K.  (iosss  Life  J.  Donne 
1.  32  He  shows  himself,  .a  daring,  .young  swash-buckler  of 
poetry. 

attrifr.  1620  MELTON  Astrolog.  13  What  a  quarrelling 
Swash  buckler  Mars.  1672  MARVELI.  Reh.  Transp.  \.  260 
Men  .  .do.  .cut  and  slash  about  vestments,  .rather  in  a  swash 
buckler  and  Hectoring  way,  than.  .like.  .Christians.  1816 
SINGER  t/ist.  Cards  258  nete^  The  swa^h-buckler  manners 
of  the  youth  of  fashion  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  1896  GKN. 
H.  FOKTER  in  Century  Mag.  Nov.  25  The  most  approved 
swashbuckler  style  of  melodrama. 

Hence  (iionce-wds.}  Swa'shbu  cklerdom,  -ism, 
-bu-cklery,  the  conduct  of  a  swashbuckler  ;  also    , 
Swa-shbu  cklering-  ^  SWASHBUCKLING  a. 

i86x   MRS.  SPEID  Last  Years  Ind.  91  A  sort  of  paialytic    i 
attempt   at   *  s  wash  bu  cklerdom   and    swagger.      1884    igth 
Cent.    Dec.   1023  The  'swash-bucklering   and    speculative    i 
fashion  which  the   Republican  supporters,  .extolled.     1914 
<L  K.  CHESTERTON  Flying  Inn  180  Such  swavbbucklenng    i 
comedy.     1892  Revieio  of  Rei*.  14  Apr.  360/1  Mi.  Gladstone    i 
has.  .been  so  sedulous  an   opponent  of  "swashbuckleiism. 
1889  D.  HANNAV  Life  F.  Afarryat  21  He  would  have  con-    i 
demned  .  .such  a  piece  of  frantic  "swashbucklery  as  the  last 
fight  of  the  J\£venf?. 

Swa-shbu  ckling-,    a.      [f.    SWASHBUCKLER   ; 

npprehcnik-d  as  an   agent-n.    in    -ER1)  +  -ING  2.]    ; 
Acting  like,  or  characteristic  of  the  conduct  of,  a 
swashbuckler  ;  noisily  swaggering,  blustering.    So 
Swa-shbuxklingf  sb. 

11693  UrjitharC*  Rabelais  HI.  xliL  349  The  huff,  snuff,     ' 
..swash-buckling   High   Germans.     1863  SALA    in   Temple 
ftar  IX.  65  The  Hungarian  are  stout  wines,  of  a  swash 
buckling  flavour.     1865  KINGSLEY  Hereiv.  xxxii,  A  swash 
buckling  ruffian.     1888  JS.vfon  (Mass.)    Transcript   7  July 
4/4  Swashbucklers  are  generally  satisfied  with  swash  buck* 
ling.     1889  T.  11.  REED  in  Hoy's  Owtt  Pap,-r  ^  Aug.  696/1 
A  score  or  more  of  swashbuckling  'prentices  were  on  board 
the  ship.     1894  Athenxttm  27  Oct.  565/3  The  one  occasion-    ! 
ally  degenerates  into  artifice,  and  the  other  into  literary     i 


1611  Fi  OHIO,  Corttttmrtt  to  fence,  to  swash  with  swotds  to 
-w.isxpr.    i6>o  7..  Bovn  Last  Battell  673  (They],  in  hight  of 
stomacke,  ruffling  &  swashing,  did  tread  vpon  God's  tunics. 
a  1825  FOR  BY  l-oc.  E.  Anetia,  Siuasfi,  to  affect  valour ;  to 
vapour  or  swagger.     1837  CARLVLF.  />.  Krv.  i.  vii.  ii,  Cap 
tains  of  horse  and  foot  go  swashing  with  'enormous  white 
cockades  '.     1850  —  T-n<0-kM>t<tred  *  Fifty  Y.  Ago  K*s.  1857 
VOL.  IX. 


Hence    (back-formation)    Swa  shbn  ckle   z'.,   to 
swnjjger  noisily,  act  like  a  blustering  bravo. 
1897  \\'fstnt.  Gaz.  6  Jan.  3/1   He  strikes  one  as  a  bravo, 

he  swashbuckles  and  swag^tMs 

Swasher1,  swasher.   St.   Obs.  cxc.  I  list.   \ 
In  6swaache  a  r,  swacher,  suescher.  swescher, 
-•our.  [f.  SWASH  sh.\  S\VESH  4  -ER  i.]  A  diummcr. 

15.  .  Aherd,  Reg.  (Jam.)Commnun  tabrmar  and  swescher. 
1576  in  Mnitl.  Cfttl'  Aftsc.  (1840)  II.  340  Gcvin  Car  sane  the 
swaschear  ihni  day  we  moustirit  xxxs.  1600  in  Pitcairn 
Crint.  Trials  II.  245  To  the  townes  twa  swascheris. 


Swasher2  (sw2'Jaj;.  [f.  SWASH  z>.  +  -KR!.]    A 

swashbuckler ;  a  blustering  braggart  or  ruffian ; 
Sc.  a  swaggerer,  showy  fellow.  See  also  quot.  1866. 

1589  [?  NASHE]  Almond  for  Parrat  Ded.  3  Neither  must 
you  thinke  his  worship  is  to  pure  to  be  such  a  swasher.  1599 
SHAKS.  Hen.  yt\\}.\\.  28  As  young  as  I  am,  I  haue  obseru'd 
these  three  Swashers.  1619  A.  NI;UMAN  Picas.  I'is.  30,  I 
no  blaspheming  Roarer  was,  No  Swasher,  no  Repent-too- 
late.  1621  Bum  ON  Anat.  Mel.  \.  ii.  in.  xv.  170  They  cannot 
. .  make  congies,  which  euery  common  swasher  can  doe.  1821 
SCOTT  Kenihv.  iii,  Known  for  a  swasher  and  a  desperate 
Dick.  1866  GREGOR  Baujffsh.  Gloss.,  Swasher,  (i)  a  person 
of  tall  stature,  and  somewhat  ostentatious  manners.  (2)  Any. 
thing  whatever  large  and  attracting  attention.  1889  T. 
STODDAHT  Angling  Songs  300  Sic  a  slasher  I  ween  Is  rare 
to  lie  seen. 

Swashing  (swrrjiij),  vl>l.  sl>.     [f.  SWASH  v.  + 

-ING  1.] 

1.  Ostentatious  behaviour  ;  swaggering. 

(Cf.  SWASH  sb.l  7,  8,  SWASH  a.1  2,  SWASH  v.  3,  SWASHER  2, 
SWASHING///,  a.  i.) 

1556  OL.OV.  Antichrist  138  b,  The  ruffling  and  ioyly  swash- 
ing  of  a  princes  courte.  1587  GREENE  Cardeof  l-'ancie  Wks. 
(Grosart)  IV.  14  To  see  my  sonne,.  .consume  his  time.. in 
swearing  and  swashing. 

2.  Violent  or  noisy  striking. 

a  1661  FULI.KR  ll't'rthies,  London  n,  (1662)  IQQ  Swash- 
Buckler  [so  called]  from  swashing,  or  making  a  noise  on 
Bucklers. 

3.  Dashing  or  splashing  of  water. 

1819  C'IFSS  SPENCER  Let.  3  Nov.  in  Corr.  Lady Lyttelton 
viii.  (1912)  215  Only  that  we  still  keep  up  that  lare  and  use 
less  custom  of  washing  and  swashing,  we  should  pig  it  a.-> 
comfortably  as  they  wallow  in  Italy.  1864  CAKLYLE  J-redk. 
Gt.  XVM.  v.  IV.  558  The  primordial  diluviums  and  world-old 
torrents, ..  with  such  storming,  gurgling,  and  M\  ashing.  1870 
J.SHARPK  in  fcng.  /!/<•£//.  4  Mar.  608  -3  '  Rushing 'and  'swash 
ing  '  in  millstones  is  caused  by  not  driving  the  stone  from  its 
centre.  1872  O.  W.  HOLMES  Poet  tireakf.-t.  xi.  (1885)  287 
Sparrows,  .keep  up  such  a  swashing  and  swabbing  and 
spattering  round.. the  water  basins. 

Swashing  (swg'firj),  ppl.  a.  Also  7  swassing. 
[f.  SWASH  v.  +  -ING  *.] 

1.  Characterized  by  ostentation,  or  by  showy  or 
blustering  behaviour;  swaggering  ;  swashbuckling; 
dashing.     (Cf.  prec.  i.) 

1556  Ot-DE  Antichrist  147,  I  speake  not  now  of  mytred 
bjsnoppes,  and  .swashing  abbottes.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  }'.  L.  i. 
iii.  122  Weele  bane  a  swashing  and  a  marshal!  outside. 
c  1600  DAY  St-ffg.  Bcdnall  Gr.  iv.  i.  (1881)  77  The  name  and 
liabit  of  some  swashing  Italian  or  French  Noble-man.  1665 
(i.  HAVFKS/'.  deUa  Voile* s  Trav.  E.  India  181  By  profession 
Souldiers,  sufficiently  swashing  and  brave.  1684  Oi  WAY 
Atheist  iv.  i,  A  blustering,  roaring,  swashing  Shark.  1809 
MAI.KIN  Gil  Klas  iv.  iii.  p  4  With  the  swashing  outside  of  a 
gay  spark.  1821  SCOTT  Kenihv.  iv,  Lay  aside  your  swash 
ing  look.  1885  STEVENSON  Prince  Otto  \.  iv,  The  song  went 
to  a  rough,  swashing,  popular  air. 

2.  Applied  to  a  particular  stroke  in  fencing,  perh. 
the  '  stramazon  * ;  also  of  a  weapon  :  Slashing  with 
great  force.     In  mod.  use  only  in  reminiscences  of 
Shnkspere.     (Cf.  SWASH  a±  i,  WASHING.) 

1611  ItKAUM.  &  Fi..  Philaster  v.  iv,  With  this  .swashing 
blow, , .  I  could  hulk  your  Grace,  and  hang  you  up  cross-leg 'd. 
c  1615  Shaks.'s  Rom.  \  Jul.  i.  i.  70  (Qo.  4)  Gregorie,  re 
member  thy  swashing  [O».  2  &  3,  /»'<>.  washing]  blowe.  1670 
MILTON  Hist.  Eng.  11.  Wks.  1851  V.  70  The  Hritans  had  a 
certain  skill  with  their  broad  swashing  Swords  and  short 
Bucklers'.  1862  G.  A.  LAWRKNCK  Harren  Honour  \.  x.  210 
Even  '  Lanky  Jem  '  recovered  after  a  while  from  Somers' 
swashing  blow.  1876  TKKVKLYAN  Life  <y  Lett.  Macau  lay 
II.  xii.  257  ;/<?/(',  He  soon  showed  that  he  had  not  forgotten 
his  swashing  blow.  1905  Times  17  June  4/6  [He]  is  a 
swashing  foe  of  all  accepted  or  debated  theories  but  his  own. 

3.  Of  water,  etc.  :   Dashing  and  splashing. 

1620  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Praise  Hemp-seed  (1623)  31 
Drencht  with  the  swassing  waues,  and  stewd  in  sweat.  1853 
KANK  Grinnell  Kxp.  xiv.  (1856)  joi  Rendered  dangerous., 
by  the  swashing  ice  and  a  growing  fog. 

Hence  Swa*shingly  adv.,  swaggeringly  ;  in  a 
swashbuckling  style. 

1664  COTTON  Scarron.  iv.  (1741)  70  He  wore  a  Hat  Instead 
of  Sattin  lac'd  with  Fat,  Which  being  limber  grf^-n  we  find 
Most  swashingly  pinned  up  I>ehind.  1891  .Sat.  Rer'.  i  =  Aug. 
179  2  Mr.  Halfour  spoke,  .swashingly  about  Sir  William 
Harcourt. 

t  Swa'shly,  adv.  Ol>s.  [i.  SWA.SH  ////.  or  a.1 
+  -LY  2.]  \\  ith  a  sound  of  dashing  or  splashing. 

1582  SiANYHL'HST  sKticis  n.  (Arb.)  50  Their  tayls  with 
crooinpled  knot  twisting  swash) ye  they  wrigled. 

Swash-man  :  see  SWASH  $h* 

Swash-pen,  [t.  SWASH  ?-.  +  I'KX  .^J,  after 
swashbuckler -.]  A  literary  braggadocio. 

1593  (i.  HARXKV  Ptcrct's  Su^ft,  155  Meridarpax.  .neuer 
made  such  a  hauocke  of  the  miserable  frogges:  as  thi>  Sw.ish- 
pen  would  make  of  all  English  writers. 
"  f  Swashruter.    Cos.    If   not    a    misprint,    ?a 
combination  of  SWASHBUCKLEII  and  SWAKTKUTTKR. 

158*  STANVHUHST  rftifis  I.  15  Then  soot  her  ne  swashruter 
[ong.jfrvcacifaM  Ansttis}..  Flundgc  vs  on  high  shelueflats. 

Swash-work  :  see  SWASH  ./.- 

Swashy  (swo'Ji),  a.  [f.  SWASH  j^.i  or  v.  4  -v.] 
Sloppy,  watery.  Ahojig.  'watery',  'washy*. 

1796  j.  OWF.N  Ti-itti.  Europe  I.  70  Some  part  of  the  track 
..w;i~  piled  into  heaps  of  swashy  clay.  1803  J.  HUNTING 
Let.  23  Sept.,  in  Life  (1859)  I.  x.  182  When  1  hear  such 
preaching  as  Mr  Jay's.  I. .wonder  that  Ihe  people  should 
ever  like  lo  listen  to  my  poor  swashy  sermons.  1876  H'hitby 
Gloss  ,  S-vashy,  wet  ground.  'Swashy  stuff", poor  beverage. 
1890  Temple  MrSvpt.  127  The  pavement  was  swashy  with 
three  inches  of  half-melted  snow. 

Swasion,  -ive,  obs.  ff.  SUASION,  SUASIVK. 
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SWASIVIOUS. 

t  Swasi-vious,  <?.  Obs.  rarer-1,  [f.  It.  suasivo 
SUASIVE  +  -lous.]  Agreeably  persuasive. 

1592  R.  D.  Hypnerotomachia  39  b,  With  pleasurable 
actions,  maytienly  iestures,  swasiuious  behauiours. 

Swass,  Swassing,  var.  SWASH  sb.%,  SWASHING 
///.  a. 

II  Swastika  (swae-atiki).  Also  svast-,  -ica. 
[Skr.  swastika  t  f.  svasti  well-being,  fortune,  luck, 
f.  su  good  +  asti  being  (f.  as  to  be).]  A  primitive 
symbol  or  ornament  of  the  form  of  a  cross  with 
equal  arms  with  a  limb  of  the  same  length  project 
ing  at  right  angles  from  the  end  of  each  arm,  all  in 
the  same  direction  and  (usually)  clockwise  ;  also 
called  GAMMADION  and  FYLFOT.  Also  attrib. 

1871  ALABASTER  Wheel  of  Law  249  On  the  great  toe  is  the 
Trisul.  On  each  side  of  the  others  a  Swastika.  1882  E.  C. 
ROBERTSON  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  IX.  No.  3.  516  In 
Japan  . .  the  cross-like  symbol  of  the  sun,  the  Swastica,  is  put 
on  coffins.  1895  Re/iyHaryQct.  252  The  use  of  the  Swastica 
cross  in  mediaeval  times.  1904  Times  27  Aug.  10/3  [In 
Tibet]  a  few  white,  straitened  hovels  in  tiers. .  .On  th«  door 
of  each  is  a  kicking  swastika  in  white,  and  over  it  a  rude 
daub  of  ball  and  crescent. 

Swat  U\v<pt),  J/>.1  north,  dial,  and  U.S.  Also 
swot.  [f.  SwATz*.1  C£  SQUAT  £&.*]  A  smart  or 
violent  blow.  Also,  a  heavy  fall. 

.21800  PEGGE  Snppl.  Grose  (MS.),  Swat,  a  Blow.  1847 
HALUWKLL,  Swat..($)  A  knock,  or  blow;  a  fall.  North. 
1894  0«/rW  (U.S.)  XXIV.  417/2  One  '  swat '  from  his  [sc.  a 
bear's]  mighty  fore-paw.  1909  JACK  LONDON  in  Contemp. 
Rev.  June  704,  I.  .ducked  a  swat  from  a  club. 

Swat,  J^.-,  a  hard  worker  :  see  SWOT  sb. 

Swat,  «.,  obs.  and  dial.  var.  StiUAT  a. 

1656  S.  HOLLAND  Zara  \\.  v.  (1710)  79  Thy  breeding  no 
better  then  that  the  Boars  of  Belgia  afford  their  swat, 
bodied  Handings. 

Swat  (swot),  z/.1  Also  7  swatt,  9  swot,  [north, 
dial,  and  U.S.  variant  of  SQUAT  t1.] 

1.  intr.  To  sit  down,  squat,   north. 

1615  BHATHWAIT  Strappado  (1878)  129  Swatt  on  thy  tayle 
man,  heeres  a  blythy  place.  And  ile  ensure  thee  how  I  gat 
this  grace.  1804  R.  ANDERSON  Cumbld.  Ball,  (c  1850)  49 
T'.iey  b\va:tet  turn  down.  Ibid.  83  Come  swat  thy  ways  down 
on  the  satlle. 

2.  trans.   To  hit  with  a  smart  slap  or  a  violent 
blow  ;  also,  to  dash.     Chiefly  C7.S. 

011796  PEGGE  Dtrbidsws  (E.D.S.),  Swat  a  thing  on  the 
ground  ;  tosw.it  a  person's  brains  out.  a  1800  PKGGE  Suppl. 
Grose  (1814),  Swat,  to  throw  down  forcibly.  North.  1848 
in  Bartlett  Diet.  Auter.  s.v.,  Tell  me  that  again,  and  I'll 
-swot  you  over  the  mug.  1905  D.  WALLACE  Lure  of  Labra 
dor  Wild\\,  83  George  effectually  disposed  of  the  wounded 
goose  by  swatting  him  over  the  head  with  the  paddle.  1911 
Daily  Record  $  Mail  15  July  3  A  big  army  for  the  destruc 
tion  of  the  house  fly  with  *  Swat  the  Fly  '  as  its  battle-cry. 

Swat,  z>.-,  to  tftudy  hard  :  see  SWOT  v. 

Swat :  see  SWEAT  z/.,  S \VOTE  Obs.,  sweat. 

Swatch  (swgl/),^.1  Sc.  and  north.  Also  6-7 
swache,  7  suache,  swatche.  [Origin  unknown.] 

1.  f  The  (  foil '  or  *  coimterstock  *  of  a  tally  (obs.} ; 
in  Yorkshire,  a  tally  'affixed  to  a  piece  of  cloth 
before  it  is  put  with   others  into  the  dye-kettle* 
(Robinson  IVhitby  Gloss.  1876). 

1512  Norihumbld.  Househ.  Bk.  (1770)  60  That  the  said 
CIerk;s  uf  the  Brevements  entre  all  the  TailU  of  the  Furnt- 
unttirs  in  the  Jornall  Booke  in  the  Countynghous  every  day 
furthwith  after  the  Brede  be  delyveret  to  the  Pantre  and 
then  the  Stoke  of  the  Taill  to  be  delyveret  to  the  Baker  and 
the  Swache  to  the  Pantlcr.  1691  RAY  A7.  C.  Words,  A 
Swache,  a  Tally :  that  which  is  fixt  to  Cloth  sent  to  Dye,  of 
which  the  Owner  keeps  the  other  part,  a  1800  PEGGE  Suppl. 
Grose  (1814),  Swatch,  a  pattern,  or  tally,  a  term  among  dyers 
in  Yorkshire,  &c. 

2.  A  sample  piece  of  cloth. 

1647  in  Sc.  Jrnl.  Topog.  (1847)  I-  95/i,  I  -  -tryid  for  ye  neir. 
est  swachis  of  clothe  I  could  find  confer  me  to  ye  orders  re. 
seuid.  1690  Records  *\~ew  Milts  Cloth  Manuf.  (S.H.S.)  219 
That  swatches  of  the  mo^t  fashionable  collours  be  sent  to 
David  Maxwell  that  he  may  dye  them.  1830  GALT  Lawric 
T.  vn.  xi.  (1849)  352,  He  had  come  with  liis  swatches,  in 
consequence  of  hearing  I  was  likely  to  require  a  coloured 
coat.  1874  CROOKES  Dyeing  %  Calico-Printing  658  Few 
colours.. do  not  show  a  distinction  if  a  swatch  be  cut  in 
halves  and  preserved,  the  one  in  darkness  and  the  other  in 
the  light. 

transf.  a  1708  T.  WAKD  Eng.  Ref.\.  (1710)  14  Those  little 
swatches,  Us'd  by  the  Fair  sex,  called  Patches. 

3.  Jig.  A  sample,  specimen. 

1697  J.  SAGE  Fundamental  Charter  of  Presbytery Pref. 
(ed.  2)  C  vj  b.  Such  a  sample  of  him  ;  such  a  swatch  (pardon 
the  word,  if  it  is  not  English)  of  both  his  Historical  and  his 
Argumentative  Skill.  1708  Cald-well  Papers  (Maitl.  Cl.)  I. 
216  My  Lord  Macclesfield  and  his  retinue  they  took  for  a 
swatch  of  the  nation.  1719  RAMSAY  ToA'rbuckle  95  Ye's  get- 
a  short  swatch  of  my  creed.  1785  BURNS  Holy  J**airx,  On 
this  hand  sits  a  chosen  swatch,  Wi1  screw'd  up  grace-proud 
faces.  1823  GALT  R.  Githaize  xiv,  Truly. .thou's  no  an  ill 
Mvatch  o' the  Reformers,  a  1841  R.  W.  HAMILTON  Nugx 
!***•  355  [On  Yoiks.  Dial.]  A  Sivatck,  or  smatch,  is  an 
attack,  not  very  serious,  of  any  evil.  '  A  swatch  of  the  fever.' 

Swatch.,  sb¥  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [app.  an  irreg. 
variant  of  SWATH  \  '  Cf.  dial,  swatch  —  SWATHE 
z>.]  A  row  (of  corn  or  grass1)  cut. 

1573  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  131  One  spreadeth  those  bands, 
so  in  order  to  ly,  As  barhe  fin  swatches)  may  fill  it  thereby. 
1901  (Lancashire)  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

Swatch  (swotj),  sb*  local.  [In  local  Knglish 
use  chiefly  in  eastern  counties.  Iu  relation  to 
SWASH  sb.1  3  is  not  clear.]  A  passage  or  channel 
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1  of  water  lying  between  sandbanks  or  between  a 
sandbank  and  the  shore. 

1626  in  Foster  Eng.  Factories  India  (1909)  III.  117 
[Anchored]  without  the  swatch  of  Swally.  1726  G.  ROBERTS 
Four  Yrs.  y»y.  336  From  a  Mile  distance  off,  to  the  Shore, 
are  several  Swatches  and  Channels  to  go  through,  having 
Water  enough  for  any  Ship.  1775  ROMANS  Florida  App.  86 
There  are  two  swatches  thro'  the  east  breaker.  1830  LYELL 
Princ.  Geol.  I.  243  A  nearly  circular  space  called  the  '  swatch 
of  no  ground  '  [in  the  middle  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal].  1889 
A.  T.  PASK  Eyes  Thames  66  The  famous  '  Swatch  '  caused 
by  the  meeting  of  the  Thames  and  Medway  tides.  1912 
HANNAY  in  Black-M.  Mag.  Mar.  369/1  The  access  to  the 
roadstead  was  through  '  swatches '. 

b.   Comb.    Swa'tchway  =  swash  way  (Stt'ASH 
rf.i  9). 

1798  Hull  Advcrtuerz^  Dec.  2/1  Anchors  and  cables,  lost 

;    and  left  in  the  Humber.  .in  the  open  of  Patrington  Swatch 

Way.    1851  TAYLOR  hnprcvem.  Tyne  85  Such  is  an  origin  of 

i    swatchways  in  tidal  rivers.    1890  Nature  10  Apr.  539/2  The 

|    Duke  of  Edinburgh  Channel,  the  deepest  swatchway  of  the 

:    estuary.      1903   CHILDEKS   Kiddle  of  Sands  xii.    154    We 

I    traversed  the  Steil  Sand  again,  but  by  a  different  swatchway. 

t  Swatehe,  v,  Obs.  tare.   Variant  of  SQUATCH  v. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter-  cv.  29  [cvi.  30]  The  scatthinge  \y.  rr. 
1    sgwattinge,  swacching  ;  L.  qnassatio}  lefte  ilkadele.     Ibid. 
ctx.  7  [ex.  6]  Sqwat  [v.  rr,  swatehe,  squatche;  L.  conqnassa- 
•    kit]  sal  he  heucdes,  blode  and  bane. 

Swatching  (swg-tjirj),  vbl.  sb.  [Origin  un 
known.]  A  method  of  taking  seals:  seequot.  1901. 

1883  Fisheries  F.vhib.  Catal.  (ed.  4)  175  Swatching  and 
Trolling  Old  Hoods.  1901  W.  T.  GRKXKKLL  in  Blackw. 
,  Mag.  Nov.  692/1  Many  seals  are  taken  by  the  process  known 
j  as  '  swatching  '..  .On  finding  a  clear  piece  of  water,  called  a 
i  '  pond  ',  we  built  a  shelter  of  ice,  called  a  *  gaze  '.  Here  one 
1  sits  and  waits  till  a  seal  puts  up  his  head. 

Swath1    (sw§}>,    swgb),     swathe   vsw^S). 

Forms  :  I  swaej?,  swajm,  3  swatfe,  (4  swethe  '(, 
6  swade,  suath,  7  swaithe,  sweath,  7-9  swaith), 
4-  swath,  swathe.  [OE.  sw&f  str.  n.,  swafiu  str. 
fern,  trace,  track,  corresp.  to  MLG,  swat,  swAde 
furrow,  swath,  measure  of  land  (LG.  swad,  swatt], 
MDu.  swat  (-d-\  *sw&de  (Du.  zwad,  zwade]  swath, 
MG.  swade  wk.  m.  swathf  piece  of  flesh  torn  off 
longways  (G.  schwad'ito.  m.  and  n.,  schwade  wk. 
in.  and  f.  swath,  space  covered  by  the  scythe  in  a 
swing);  Fris.,  (M)LG.,  early  mod.Du.  swade 

|  have  also  the  meaning  *  scythe '.  The  ulterior 
relations  and  original  meaning  of  the  underlying 

1    Teut.  root  swap-  are  uncertain. 

Evidence  is  not  available  for  determining  the  date  of  the 

i    appearance  of  the  form  with  a  long  vowel  typically  reprt- 

,  scnted  by  the  spelling  swathe,  since  in  the  early  periods 
.^:i'.ii/u-t  s^vatkes,  are  phonetically  ambiguous;  in  modern 
local  use,  swathe  is  characteristic  of  the  northern  counties; 
its  use  in  literature  has  piob.  been  furthered  by  association 
with  SWATHE  sb*] 

t  L  Track,  trace,  lit.  and^:  Obs. 
Chiefly  or  '/only  OE. ;  quot.  c  1250  is  dubious. 
BeowulJ "2098  (Gr.),  Hwaj^re  him  sio  swiSre  swa5e  weardade 
band  on  Hiorte.  c888  /ELFRED  Boeth.  xxxix.  §  i  He.  .ne 
forla;t  nan  swae5  xr  he  sefeh5ba;t  (>a:t  he  sefterspyreS.  11900 
O.  E.  Martyrol.  5  May  74  On  Oliuetesdune  syndon  nu  jyt 
^a  swa;5e  dryhtnes  fotlasta.  .ne  mihte  seo  his  swa3u.  .beon 
bEem  odrum  riorum,  jeonlicod.  ^900  tr.  Bxdas  Hist.  iv.  iii. 
(1899)  350  pa  swa6e  awuniaSre^oIHces  lifes  [orig.  regularis 
•uitae  vestigia  Permanent}*  f  1250  Gen.  <y  Ex.  3786  Gret  fier 
..for-brende  hem..Oc  aaron  al  hoi  and  fer,  Cam  him  no 
fieres  s\va5e  ner. 

2.  The  space  covered  by  a  sweep  of  the  mower's 
\   scythe;  the  width  of  grass  or  corn  so  cut. 

£1475   Cat/i.  Angt.  373/2  (Addit.    MS.),  Swathe,   orbita 

|    falcatoris  est.     15*3  FITZHERB.  Hnsb.  §  23  Take  hede  that 

i    thy  mower,  .inowe  his  swathe  cleane  tborowe  to  that  that 

,    was  laste  mowen  before.     1664  SPKLMAN  Gloss,  s.  v.  /War, 

Illud  terra;  spacium  quod  uno  falcis  ictu  messor  radit.  Angl. 

swath.    ^1830  Clone.  Farm  Rep.  27  in  l.ibr.  Usef.  K ntrivZ. , 

Husb.  Ill,  The  mowing  should  be  so  performed,  that  neither 

the  strokes  of  the  scythe  nor  the  junction  of  the  swaths  can 

be  discerned.     1849  THOKEAU  Week  Concord  Riv.  Sat.  41 

The  great  mower  Time,  who  cuts  so  broad  a  swathe.     1879 

J.  D.  LONG  y/;«f/V/ix.  415  While  I  cut  right  and  left,  And 

i    mow  thee  in  advance  a  good  wide  swath. 

b.  As  a  measure  of  grass  land  :  A  longitudinal 
division  of  a  field,  ?orig.  reckoned  by  the  breadth 
of  one  sweep  of  the  scythe,  local. 

f  13*5  in  Kennett  Par.  Ant.  (1818)  I.  573  Dua;  Swathes 
dicti  prati  jacent  ut  sequitur.  Ibid.,  Dimidia  roda  et  dimidia 
Swathe  apnd  Shortedolemede.  15*6  Lincoln  Wills  (Line. 
Rcc.  Soc.)  V.  166,  I  bcqueth  vj  swades  off  medow  grounde 
.  lyeng  att  bylle^by  croffte  end  for  to  kepe  an  obbyt  for  my 
|  soule.  1625  Deed  in  Sheffield  Gloss.  (1888)  s.v.,  All  those 
foure  swathes  of  land  lying  and  being  in  Crigleston.  1664 
N.  Riding  Rec.  Soc.  (1886)  IV.  162  All  those  sixteene 
swaithes  of  meadowe-ground  lyeing  etc.  within  the  lord- 
shippe  of  Cropton.  1787  Survey  in  IV,  JK  Line.  Gloss. 
(1877)  s.  v.,  AH  the  grass  lands  in  the  Ing.s  are  laid  out  in 
Gads  or  swaths.  1839  STONKHOUSE  Axholme  158  Two 
swathes  [of  land]  in  the  Ings  Meadow. 

t  C.  The  extent  of  sweep  of  a  scythe.    Obs.  rare. 

Misunderstood  by  R.  Holme  Armoury  HI.  332/2  as  'the 
long  crooked  Staffer  Pole  '  of  a  scythe. 

1577  Ii.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  i.  (1586)  41  b,  In  other 
places  they  vse  a  greater  Sythe  with  a  long  Suath. 
d.  A  stroke  of  the  scythe  in  reaping,  rare. 

a  1643  W.  CARTWRIGHT  Poems,  On  Birtk  Dk.  of  York  38 
A  strangled  snake,  Kill'd  before  known,  perhaps  'mongst 
Heathen  hath  Been  thought  the  deed  and  valour  of  the 
Swath.  1874  HARDY Farfr.  Madding Croivti\\.  iii.  30  The 
hUs  of  tres^y  oat-ears  rubbing  together  as  their  perpendicu 
lar  stalks  of  amber-yellow  fell  heavily  to  each  swath. 

3.  A  row  or  line  of  grass,  corn,  or  other  crop,  as 


SWATH-BAND. 

it  falls  or  lies  when  mown  or  reaped  ;  also  collect 
ively,  a  crop  mown  and  lying  on  the  ground  ;  phr. 
in  (the}  swath  (cf.  LG.  irft  swatt\  lying  in  this 
condition. 

Sometimes, '  the  quantity  falling  at  one  sweep  of  the  scythe ' 
(Robinson  Whitby  Gloss.  1876  s.v.  Siueeathe). 

ciyi$Gloss.  W.de BibbesTv.m  Wright  Vac.  154  Uneandcyne 
de pree^  a  swathe  \_v.r.  a  swethe  of  mede].  -1340  \ominalc 
(Skeat)  112  M[an]  mawith  of  mede  a  swath,  'i  a  1400  Mortc 
Art/i.  2508  A  mede-.Mawene  and  vne-made,..  In  swathes 
sweppene  downt,  fulle  of  swete  floures.  i573Tussi;K  Husb. 
(1878)  122  Grasse  latelie  in  swathes  is  hay  for  an  ox.  1606 
SHAKS.  Tr,  tf  Cr.  v.  v.  25  The  straying  Greekes  ripe  for  his 
edge,  Fall  downe  before  him,  like  the  mowers  bwath.  16x4 
SYLVESTER  Bet/tulips  Rescue  v.  499  Long  Swaihes  of  their 
degraded  Giasse,  Well  show  the  way  their  sweeping  Schhes 
did  pass.  1616  SURFL.  &  MAKKH.  Country  Farm  iv.  vi.  499 
If  there  be  plentie  of  grasse,  and  that  you  see  it  lye  thicke 
in  the  swathes.  1622  DKAYTOS  Poly-olb.  xxii.  678  Swaths 
of  new-shorn  grass.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vicar  W.  vi,  We  turned 
the  swath  to  the  wind.  1766  Cow  ft.  Farmer^  Grifs,  the 
swaiths,  or  small  heaps  of  corn,  lying  in  the  field,  as  it  is  cut 
down  with  the  scythe.  1813  T.  DAVIS  Agric.  Wilts  Gloss. 
s.v.,  Hay  [is]  in  swath  when  just  mowed.  1831  Sutherland 
Farm  R  cp.  74  in  Libr.  Usef.  Know  I.,  Husb.  Ill,  That  it  may 
come  early  to  the  swaith,  it  is  never  permitted  to  eat  it  down 
in  autumn.  1834  Brit.  Husb.  I.  73  As  clover. .Is  rarely 
tedded,  it  should  be  sufficient  to  leave  every  tenth  swathe 
for  the  tithe.  1840  Florist's  Jrnl.  (1846)  I.  70  Though  the 
swathe  from  some  grounds  is  not  heavy,  the  quality  will 
everywhere  be  very  superior.  1857  G.  MCSGKAVE  Pilgr. 
Dnupkine  I.  xi.  243  The  grass  had  beencui,  and  left  in  swaths. 
1883  SYMONDS/^Z/.  Byways  1. 1  Men. .  were  mowing  the  frozen 
grass,  .and  as  the  swathes  fell,  they  gave  a  cri>p.  .sound. 

b.  transf.    Applied  to  growing   grass   or  corn 
ready  fur  mowing  or  reaping. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbacli's  ilnsb.  i.  (1586)  45  b,  To  the 
ende  the  after  swath  may  be  muwed  in  Autume.  1612 
DKAYTON  Poly-olb.  xiv.  100  Whose  burden'd  pasture  bears 
The  most  abundant  swathe.  1819  KEATS  To  Autumn  18 
While  thy  hook  Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twined 
flowers.  1846  J.  UAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  1.366 
In  June  there  was  a  heavy  swath,  which  was  mown  for  setd. 
1868  MOKKIS  Earthly  Par.  (1870)  I.  n.  592  Within  the  flowery 
swathe  he  heard  The  sweeping  of  the  scythe. 

c.  To  cut  a  swath  (U.S.   slang)  :    to  make  a 
j    pompous  display,  swagger,  '  cut  a  dash  '. 

1848  BARTLETT  Djct.  A  mtr.  s.  v.  Cut.  1855  Knickcrb.  Mag. 
Dec.  617  [He]  might  better  have  cut  just  as  big  a  swath 
somewhere  else. 

4.  transf.  and_/%-.    a.  A  broad  track,  belt,  strip, 
or  longitudinal  extent  of  something. 

?  1605  DKAYTON  Poems  Lyr.  .<•  Past.  Ode  vii.  B  8  b,  Yet 
many  rjuers  cleere  Here  glide  in  siluer  swathes,  And  what 
of  all  most  deare  Luckstons  delicious  bathes.  1681  GHEW 
Musxum  iv.  ii.  367  The  Notch  fortify 'd  with  a  Swath  of 
split  Quill.  1715  tr.  Gregory's  Astron.  (1726)  I.  256  The 
..Ecliptic,  or  rather  Zodiac,  (for  like  a  Belt  or  Swath,  it  is 
20  deg.  broad).  1818  HOGG  Brownie  cf  Bodsbcck  I.  iii.  41,  I 
began  to  look  o'er  my  shouther,  but  there  was  naething  there 
but  the  swathes  o'mist.  i849Cui-pLEs6'r^«/A(«f/xiii,  Where 
you  saw  the  water  winding  about  the  horizon  in  long  swathes, 
as  it  were.  185^  MAURY  t'hys.  Geog.  vi.  §  339. 105  A  breadth 
or  swath  of  winds  in  the  north-east  trades.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Sivatht\  the  entire  length  of  a  >ea-wave. 
1909  R,  K.  ANDERSON  Logie  too  Years  Ago  9  An  auld  wifie 
laying  out  a  swath  of  unbleached  cotton. 

b.  Something  compared  to  grass  or  corn  falling 
before  the  scythe  or  sickle ;  esp.  used  of  troops 
;  mown  down  '  in  battle. 

1852  M.  ARNOLD  Human  Life  19  As  the  foaming  swath 
Of  torn-up  water,  on  the  main,  Kalis  heavily  away  with  long- 
drawn  roar.  1856  RUSKIN  Alod.  Paint.  IV.  v,  vi.  §  9.  89 
The  sound  of  every  drooping  swathe  of  rain.  1873  LONGF. 
Wayside  Inn  \\i.Scanderbeg\q  The  rearguard  as  it  fled, 
Mown  down  in  the  bloody  swath  Of  the  battle's  aftermath. 
1895  A.  I.  SHAND  Life  Gen.  Sir  E.  B.  Hainley  I.  iv.  92  We 
see  the  dead  lying  in  swathes  as  they  had  fallen. 

5.  attrib.  and  60/«£.,as  swath-width  ;  swath(e)- 
balk,  a  ridge  of  grass  left  unmown  between  the 
swaths,  or  between  the  sweeps  of  the  scythe  ;  hence 
swath(e)-balked  a. ;  swath(e)-rake,  *a  wooden 
rake  the  breadth  of  the  swath,  used  to  collect  the 
scattered  hay  or  corn*  (E.D.D.)  ;  swath- turner, 
a  machine  used  for  turning  over  swaths  of  hay. 

1691  RAY  ^V.  C.  Words,  A  *  Swathe  bank,  a  Swarth  of 
new  mowen  Grass  or  Corn.  1811  WILL  AN  in  Aichacolagia. 
XVII.  160  (W.  Riding  Words\  Swath- B  auks,  the  edges 
of  grass  between  the  semicircular  cuttings  of  the  scythe. 
a.  1800  PEGGE  Sitppl.  Grose,  ^Svuath-baw&d.  grass  that  has 
escaped  the  scythe.  Lane.  1652  Inv.  in  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss. 
(1877)  s.v.,  Two  yron  *swath  rakes.  1658  R.  HUBBERTHORN 
AVc.6V^r/«^yi7r  7>M«-s(MS.)Sweath-rake.  1764  Museum 
Rust.  II.  31  The  swathe-rake ;  a  rake  about  two  yards  long, 
with  iron  teeth,  and  a  beam  in  the  middle,  to  which  a  man 
fixes  himself  with  a  belt.  1766  ContpL  Farmer,  Sivatk- 
t-tikc, .  .much  Used  in  Essex  for  gathering  barley  after  mow 
ing.  1778  [W.  MARSHALL)  J)//H«/«  Agric.,  Obscm.  24  In 
the  middles  of  some  of  the  *swath-  widths. 

Swath2,  swathe,  local  variant  ofSwABTB  sit.'1 
(Cf.  SWAD  j£.l) 

1776  in  Trans.  Soc.  j4r/.f  (1784)  II.  68  Holes,  which  will 
hold  water,  and  quite  spoil  the  Turf  or  new  Swath.  1826 
SCOTT  Woodst.  xxxiii,  I  have  made  him  plough  in  my  fur 
row,  when  he  thought  he  was  turning  up  his  own  swathe. 
1873  Swaledale  Gloss.,  Sivatk,  the  skin  of  bacon.  1877  N.  W, 
Line.  Gloss.,  S^va.rtlt,  Swath,  Sward,  Swad,  grass-land. 

Swath,  obs.  form  of  SWATHE. 

t  Swath-band,  swathe- baud.  Obs.  Forms: 

4  wuapebeud,  6  swadeband,  sweathband,  6-7 
swathe-band,  (9  Hist.}  swath-band  ;  7  swathe- 
bond,  [f.  stem  of  SWATHE  v.  +  BAND  sb.1  (BEND 

Sb.1,  BOND  J0.1).      Cf.  SWATHING-BANDS.] 


SWATH-CLOTJTS. 

1.  pi.   Swaddling-bands,  swaddling-clothes, 

c  1315  SHOREHAM  nt.  127  In  suabebendes  hy  hyne  dy;te, 
Ase  hyt  hys  \>c  chyldes  ryjte.  1563  Mirr.  Mag.,  Hastings 
xcii,  Euen  in  thy  Swathebands  out  commission  goeth  To 
loose  thybreath,  that  yet  but  yongly  bloweth.  1596  SPENSER 
F.  Q.  vi.  iv.  23  Euery  part,  that  vnder  sweathbands  lay. 
1633  B.  JONSON  Magn.  Lady  ni.  iv,  Could  they  teach  each 
other  how  to  win  I'  their  swath  bands.  1641  J.  TRAPPK  Tluol. 
Theol.  i.  6  The  Babe  of  Bethlehem  llapt  up  in  the  swath- 
bands  of  the  holy  History).  165*  SPAFKK  Prim.  Dtvot. 
(1663)  534  Did  not  princes  Chr^t  in  swath-bands  greet? 
1656  J.  SMITH  Pract.  Pliysick  208  After  four  Months  the 
Hands  and  Arms  may  be  let  loose  from  swath-bands. 

2.  A  bandage,  binder. 

1556  J,  HEY  WOOD  Spider  fy  F.  Ixxx.  32  One  leg,  and  his 
waste,  in  swadeband  rold  to  be,  And  crutches  by  his  side. 
1615  SYLVESTER  Job  Triumph,  iv.  408  Whenas  1  made  the 
Cloud  a  clowt  for  it,  Arid  blackest  Darkness  as  a  swath-band 
fit.  1671  Ot'idfie  Arte  A Mandi-jb  \\io\tt.  a  faint  and  slender 
body  wear  A  flannel  swathband  or  warm  stomacher.  1688 
HOLME  Armoury  \\\.  434/2  A  Swathe  Band  .  .Of  some  called 
a  Rowller,  or  a  Linnen  Rowller. 

3.  transf.  An  enveloping  membrane,  rare. 
i668Cui.Pi-:ppER  &  COLE  Barthol.  Anat.  \.  xvii.  45  Another 

external  [membrane]  from  the  Peritonaeum,  which  adheres 
but  loosely,  whence  they  term  it  the  Swath-band  of  the 
Kidneys  [\.z.fascia  rennm}. 

t  Swath-Clouts,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  Also  4  clut ;  6 
swathe,  [f.  stem  of  SWATHE  v.  +  pi.  of  CLOUT  st>. 
Cf.  SWATHISG-CLOUTS.]  Swaddling-clothes. 

£1325  Gloss.  IV.  de  Biboesw.  in  Wright  Voc.  143  (Canib. 
MS.)  Lorn  deyt  estre  maylolez  [gloss  swath-clut].  1579  LYI.Y 
£W/»/i;/«(Arl>.)6o  When  children  are  in  their  swathe  cloutes. 
1580  [bid.  Ep.  Ded.  214  The  other  (right  Honourable)  being 
but  yet  in  his  swathe  cloutes,  I  commit.. to  your  Lordships 
protection.  1583  MELBANCKE  Phiiotimus  Hivb,  Was  it 
not  better  for  the  two  twinnes  Romulus  and  Remus,  to  be 
caste  oute  in  their  swath  clowtes  ?  159*  LVLY  Gallatkea.  in. 
i,  Beeing  yet  scarce  out  of  his  swath-clowtes. 

Swathe,  sit.1 :  see  SWATH  1. 

Swathe  (sw^itf),  jv$.2  Also  7-8  swaith,  swath. 
[OE.  *raw/(?),  sivaf-t  only  in  dat.  pi.  swa}um\ 
for  related  forms  see  SWATHE  v. ,  SWETHE,  SWADDLE, 
SWEDDLE.] 

1.  A  band  of  linen,  woollen,  or  other  material  in 
which  something  is  enveloped  ;  a  wrapping;  some 
times,  a  single  fold  or  winding  of  such ;  also  collect, 
sing.  a.  gen. 

£1050  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  484/17  fnstitis,  in  swa^um. 
[Gloss  on  John  xi.  44.]  1598  FLORIO,  Banda.  .a  skarfe  or  a 
swathe.  1666  Woo n  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  88,  3  crevetts,  4 
swaiths,  2  handkerchiefs.  1681  GKKW  ifttsttttm  iv.  iii.  373 
The  Handle,  adorned  wiih  fine  Straws  laid  along  the  sides, 
and  lap'd  round  about  it,  in  several  distinct  Swaths.  1711 
ADDISON  Spect.  No.  90  P  7  Long  Pieces  of  Linen,  which 
they  folded  about  me  till  they  had  wrapt  me  in  above  an 
hundred  Yards  of  Swathe.  1737  WINSTON  Josephus^  Antiq. 
in.  vii.  §3  Acap,..made  of  thick  swaths.  1818  K.F.ATS 
Prophecy  21  Though  the  linen  that  will  be  Its  swathe,  is  on 
the  cotton  tree.  1911  'Gi-:o.  A.  BIRMINGHAM'  Lighter  Side 
Irish  Life  vii.  159  Young  men  masked  and  disguised  with 
swathes  of  straw  tied  over  their  clothes. 

fb.  sing.  &  pi.  An  infant's  swaddling-bands.  Oh. 

1565  COOPER  Thesaurus^  Crf/>rtndria.,l\\e  first  apparayle 
of  children,  as,  swathes,  ..and  such  lyke.  teflo  farmer  A  ic. 
in  Arekxol.  Jrnl.  (1851)  VIII.  186  Ye  other  daughter  to  be 
pictured  [on  the  side  of  the  Tomb]  as  dieinge  in  y*  cradle  or 
swathes.  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  iv.  iii.  252  Had'st  thou  like 
vs  from  our  first  swath  proceeded.  1646  LI.UELYN  Men. 
Jfiracles,  etc,  98  Thou  that  in  Conquests  didst  thy  Non 
age  bathe,  And  like  Alctdes  combate  in  thy  Swathe.  1742 
BLAIR  Grave  138  Like  new-born  Infant  wound  up  in  his 
Swathes.  1786  Misc.  f"'ss.  in  Ann.  Rfg.  125/1  [The  infant] 
is  not  there  swaddled  and  filleted  up  in  a  swathe. 
O.  A  surgical  bandage. 

1615  CHOOKE  Body  of  Man  Pref.  i  Engines,  Swathes, 
Ties,  Bands  and  Ligatures,  described  by  Hippocrates.  1656 

I.  SMITH  Pratt.  Pkysick  162  Swaths,  which  are  either  of 
leather.. or  of  wollen.      1722     I>or<;i.AS    in    Phil.    Trans. 
XXXII.  85,  I   turn'd  a  swath  a  little  broader  than   the 
Patient's  Hand  once  round  him.     1806  J.  HF.RESPORD  Mist' 
ries  Hum.  Life  in.  (ed.  3)  43  My  limping  gait,  and  this  be 
witching  swathe  about  my  head.     1897  Allbutt'sSyst.Med, 

II.  376  Strips  of  tint.,  may  be  laid  along  the.  .swelling.,  and 
covered  with  the  flannel  swathe  as  before. 

2.  a.  transf.  A  natural  formation  constituting  a 
wrapping ;  f  a  covering  membrane,  integument ; 
an  object  that  enwraps  something,  as  a  cloud. 

1615  CROOKR  Body  of  Man  101  The  outward  coate  tuuest* 
ing  the  ktdneyes  which  is  commonly  called  fascia  or  the 
swath.  1733  CHKYSE  F.ngl.  Malady  i.  x.  §  4.  98  These 
Swaiths  and  Membranes  burst  and  break  naturally.  1871 
Daily  News  19  Aug.,  Grey  swathes  of  cloud  still  hung  about 
the  hills.  1880  BROWNING  Pan  %  Lima  49  The  downy 
swathes  [of  cloud  about  the  moon]  combine.  1891  MEREDITH 
Poemst  F.ng.  bef.  Storm  iv,  When .  .high  in  swathe  of  smoke 
the  mast  Its  fighting  rag  outrolled. 

fb.   =  LIST  j/v1  6  b,  I.ISTKL.   06s. 

1673  Moxos  tr.  Baroz/io's  I'ignola  22  The  nether  Band  or 
swathe  of  the  Column.  Ibid.  58  The  upper  Torus,  or  Swathe. 
c.  fig.  Something  that  restricts  or  confines  like 
a  swaddling-band. 

1864  Spectator  31  Dec.  1500  Tied  up  helplesslv  in  tight 
swathes  of  ignorance.  1906  Ibid.  3  Feb.  176/1  Within  the 
swathes  and  Tetters  of  civilisation. 

3.  Comb.  :  t  swathe-fish,  the  ribbon-fish. 

1668  CHARI.F.TON  Onomast,  126  7>///*z..the  Swath-fish. 
1901  CI.IVR  HOLLAND  Mousmf  89  With  a  graceful  bending 
of  her  knees  beneath  her  swathefike  kimono. 

Swathe  ^'~ii>  .  "'•  Also  6-7  swath,  [late 
OE.  stoafian,  f.  swaf  :  see  SWATHE  sf>.2] 

1.  trans.  To  envelop  in  a  swathe  or  swathes ;  to 
wrap  up,  swaddle,  bandage. 
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ii..  MS.  Cott.  Vest*.  D.  14  in  Kluge  Angchachs.  Lest- 
Imch  73  Heo  hine  ba5ede..and  frefrede  and  swaSede  and 
roccode.  13. .  lif>tiavent«ra's  Medit.  974  Marye,  with  a 
swote  cloute,  Swaged  here  sones  hede  alle  aboute.  c  1425 
Cursor  M.  11236  (Laud)  Suche  clottiis  as  she  had  to  honct 
With  suche  she  swathid  {Colt,  suedeld,  Cott.  swetheled) 
hym  &  bond,  r  1440  I'alltui.  on  lliisl*.  iv.  78  Swathe  [v.r, 
swethe]  a  tender  vyne  in  bondes  softe.  1538  Ei.vof .  Fascior 
..,  to  swathe  a  chylde.  1611  COTGR-,  Bander . ,\a  bind, 
swaddle,  swath,  tye  with  bands.  1697  UAMMF.R  I' ay.  1.  xv. 
408  From  their  Infancy  their  Feet  are  kept  swathed  up  with 
bands.  1741  RICHARDSON  I'timela  IV.  319,  I  have  seen 
poor  Uabies  roll'd  and  swath'd,  ten  or  a  dozen  times  round, 
then  blanket  upon  Blanket,  Mantle  upon  that.  1819  SCOTT 
htanhoe  xlii,  I  found  my  arms  swathed  down,  my  feet  tied. 
1824  —  Rettgauntlet  let.  ,\i,  His  legs  stretched  out  before 
him,  and  swathed  up  with  flannel.  1863  TVNDALL  llcat  \. 
6  Two  glasses  are  swathed  thickly  round  with  listing,  to 
prevent  the  warmth  of  the  hands  from  reaching  the  mer 
cury.  1891  K.  TYNAX  in  Speaker  3  Sept.  290/1  In  the 
winter  [the  rosesj  were  swathed  in  cocoanut  fibre  and  sack 
ing. 

b.   Said  of  the  swathe  or  wrapping. 

1856  Miss  ML-LOCK  John  Halifax  xxii,  The  showiest  of 
cambric  kerchiefs  swathing  him  up  to  the  very  chin.  1909 
Daily  Graphic  4  Oct.  13/2  This  scarf-like  trimming  also 
swathes  the  high  toques  of  pleated  velvet. 

0.  To  wrap  round  something,  as  or  like  a  swathe 
or  bandage. 

1656  J.  SMITH  Pract.  Physick  163  The  second  band  laid 
on  they  swathe  with  fewer  rollings.  18*4  W.  IRVING  '/'. 
7><zr'.  iv.  279  He.. had  a  red  belt  or  sash  swathed  round 
his  body.  1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  xv.  (1059)  369,  I  can 
swathe  a  bandage  too,  although  no  surgeon.  1909  Daily 
Graphic  4  Oct.  13/1  [To]  wear  their  hair  swathed  round 
their  heads  a  la  Re'camier. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.  To  envelop  or  surround  as 
with  a  wrapping;  to  enwrap,  enfold  ;  f  to  encircle 
so  as  to  confine  or  restrain. 

1614  QI-AKI.ES  Jol'  Sect,  xviii.  N4b,  Who  is't  that  tames 
the  raging  of  the  Seas,  And  swathes  them  vp  in  mists, 
when-e're  he  please?  1691  UP.  HOPKINS  [Use.  Providence 
in  Expos.  Lortfs  Prayer,  etc.  276  Who  hath  swathed  in  the 
great  and  proud  Ocean,  with  a  Girdle  of  Sand.  1781  Co\v. 
PER  Retinm.  527  (God]  swathes  about  the  swelling  of  the 
deep,  That  shines  and  rests,  as  infants  smile  and  sleep.  1809 
DE  QUINCEY  in  '  H.  A.  Page'  Life  (1877)  I.  vii.  145  My 
cottage,  .being  swathed  about  by  a  little  orchard.  1860 
FROUDE  Hist.  Kits?,  xxxv.  VI.  528  In  that  brief  time  she  had 
swathed  her  name  in  the  horrid  epithet  which  will  cling  to 
it  for  ever.  1860  TVNDAI.L  Glac.  I.  xxi.  145  The  Riffelberg 
was  swathed  in  a  dense  fog.  1860  FARRAR  Orig.  Lang.  vi. 
141  The  mists  that  swathed  the  primeval  chaos.  1866  ('.. 
MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  KtigM.  xv.  (1878)  308  The  water 
swathed  their  stems  with  coolness  and  freshness.  1884  W.  C. 
SMITH  Kildrostan  43  Dim-Iettered  texts  from  the  Holy- 
Word  ;  But  all  in  the  damp  moss  swathed  and  bound. 

If  3.  To  make  into  sheaves.  Obi.  rare~". 

1611  COTGR.,  la-.'elt,  swathed,  or  made  into  sheaues.  find., 
laveler,  to  swathe,  or  gauel  corn  ;  to  make  it  into  shtaues, 
or  gauells. 

Swathe-band :  see  SWATH-BAND. 

Swathed  (sw?i\l,  poet,  sw^-tfed),  ppl.  a.  [f. 
SWATHE  v.  +  -Er>l.] 

fl.  Wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes, swaddled. 0/>s. 

1608  HEVWOOD  /,»r»r«Wks.  1874  V.  167  He. .first  deposd 
My  father  in  my  swathed  infancy.  1627  DRAYTON  A  fin- 
court  Ixxi,  An  eagle . .  A  swathed  I  nfant  holding  in  her  foote. 

2.  Enveloped  in  a  wrapping  or  bandage  or  in 
clothes  draped  round  the  figure  ;  in  recent  dress 
making,  arranged  in  or  characterized  by  folds 
resembling  those  of  a  bandage. 

1815  KIRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol.  iii.  (1818)  I.  66  The  swathed 
appearance  of  most  insects  in  this  state  (sc.  the  pupa  state]. 
i8»t  JOANNA  BAILUE  Mrlr.  Leg.,  Malcolm's  Heir  iii,  The 
Swathed  Knight  walks  his  rounds.  1852  THACKERAY  Es- 
tnond  i.  xiii,  With  a  laugh  and  a  look  at  his  swathed 
[gouty]  limb.  1896  Daily  f/ni's  I  Dec.  5/6  The  swathed 
bodice  was  ornamented  with  straps  of  embroidery.  1899 
MAR<,.  P.I  NSON  ,t  COURI.AV  Temple  tif  Mut  \.  n  An  Arab 
girl  with  solemn  eyes  and  swathed  form. 

Swathel,  obs.  form  of  SWADDI.K. 

Swather l  (swfi  Ssi).   rare.     [f.  SWATHE  v.  + 

-EB  '.] 

•"  1.  (See  quot.  and  SWATHE  v.  3.)  Otis.  raie-". 

1611  COTGR.,  /aveleur,  a  swather,  or  binder  vp  of  cornc 
into  gavells. 

2.  One  who  swathes. 

1833  T.  DAVIDSON  Embalming 6  It  [sc.  the  body]  was  then 
washed,  and  by  the  x°AXlTat»  or  swathers,  closely  wrapped 
in  cloth. 

Swather2  (swrj-Jrai,  swj-jttj).  [f.  SWATH  !<- 
-EiiV]  (See  quot.) 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Xlech.,  Swather,  a  device  attached^  to 
the  front  of  a  mowing-machine  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
the  uncut  fallen  grain  and  marking  the  line  of  separation 
between  the  cut  and  the  uncut  grain. 

Swathing  (swri-Sirj),  vM.  sb.  [f.  SWATHE  v.  + 
-ING  i.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  SWATHE  ;  wrapping  or 
binding  np;  swaddling. 

1375,  etc.  [implied  in  SWATHING-BAND,  -CLOTHES,  -CLOUTS]. 
c  1440  Promp.  /'am.  482/1  Swathynge  of  chylilyr.  1650 
BULWER  Anthropomet.  185  The  Pergamites..had  a  ureat 
affectation . .  in  streight  swathing  of  their  children.  1684  tr- 
Bond's  Aferc.  Comfit,  vin.  272  Swathing  egregiously  stops 
Bleeding.  1698  FRVE«  Ace.  K.  India  «r  f-  "98  They  use 
no  swathing  to  their  Babes.  1796  MORSR  Anrer.  Ceac.  II 
489  The  smallness  of  their  feet  is  reckoned  a  principal  part 
of  their  beauty,  and  no  swathing  is  omitted,  .to  give  them 
that  accomplishment. 

2.  toner.  That  with  which  something  is  swathed  ; 


SWATTER. 

i   a  wrapping;  a  bandage  ;  a  swaddling- hand  ;  also 
Jig.    (Most  commonly  in//.) 

1652  COTTERELL  tr.  Cnfyrenedf' s  Cassandra  11.  132  Put 
ting  his  hands  where  he  found  hi-;  hurts  paine  him,  he  met 
with  the  plaisters  and  swathings  which  had  bin  applyed 
to  them.  171711  KEN  Sion  I'oet.  Wks.  1721  IV".  33 To.  .heal 
each  Wound,  Which  there  is  with  soft  Swathing  bound. 
1822-7  GOOD  Study  Med.  (1829)  II.  630  Flannel  swathing 
around  the  body.  1860  TVNDALL  Glac.  \\.  iii.  246  Were  the 
earth  unfurnished  with  this  atmospheric  swathing.  1884  J. 
COLBORNE  Hicks  Pasha  58  The  women  in  a  blue  calico 
swathing.  1904  BUDGE  57-^1$-  41/1  Egypt.  Rooms  Brit.  Mus. 
117  The  linen  swathings  of  mum  mined  bodies. 

Swa  thing,  ppl-  a.  [f.  SWATHE  v.  +  -ING  -.] 
That  swathes  ;  enveloping,  enwrapping. 

1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Drama,  of  Exile  1943  The  slow  pro 
cession  of  the  swathing  seas.  1890  R.  KUIDGES  Shorter 
Poems  v.  xv.  15  No  bud  had  burst  its  swathing  hood. 

Swa  thing-baud. 

1.     =    SWADDLING-BANIX      Usually  pi. 

c  1435  Torr.  Portugal  2017  Vp  they  toke  the  child  ying, 
..And  vndid  the  swathing  band.  1632  J.  HAYWAKD  tr. 
Kiondis  F.romena  192  They  scot  ned  to  serve  a  babe  in  his 
swathing  bands.  a  1668  LASSELS  I'oy.  Italy  (1698)  II.  211 
An  angel  of  silver.,  presenting  to  our  Lady  a  child  of  gold 
in  swathing-b.inds.  1702  N.  TATF  Hymn,  '  ll'hitc  shep 
herds  '  iv,  The  heavenly  Babe . .  All  meanly  wrapt  in  swath 
ing  bands.  1875  F.ncycl.  Brit,  111.  189  i  Atrtong  neither 
people,  however,  did  art  altogether  escape  from  the  swath- 
ing-bands  of  its  nuiscry. 

•f  2.  A  bandage,  a  band  of  ^tuff  for  winding  round 
a  body.  Also  transf,  Obs. 

1615  CROOKF.  Body  of  Man  14^  I-'ascia  remtm,  that  is,  the 
Kidneyes  swathing  band.  1625  K.  LONG  tr.  Barclay's  Ar- 
gt-nis  v.  i.  328  Hee  lakes  off  the  swathing-band  ftum  the 
most  dangerous  wound.  1683  LOKKAIM  frlurefs  Rit,-s 
Funeral  3  Afterwards  they  anointed  it  [sc.  the  corpse]  out- 

!     wardly  all  over  with  a  certain  gum  ;  wrapt  it  in  swathing. 

i     bands  of  very  fine  linnen.      1684  T.  HTRXET  7 //.  I-larth   I. 

i    268  As  so  many  girdles  or  swath  ing-bands  about  the  body 

:    of  the  earth. 

tSwa -thing-clothes,  sfi.  pi.  Obs.  =  S\\AD- 

DLING-CLOTHES. 

1382   WYCLIK  H'isti.  vii.   .\,    I    was   nurshid    in   swathing 

clot  his.      1551    Ron  [NSON    tr.    Mrre's    Utopia    it.  (iS^s)    162 

They  maye  layc  ilowne  the  yong  infauntes. . take  them  out 

of  their  swathynge  clothes  and  holde  them  to  the  fyere,  and 

i    refreshe  them  with  playe.     1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  II'.  in.  ii. 

112  Thrice  hath  the  Hotspur  Mars,  in  swathing  Clothes, 

.    This    Infant    Warrior.. Discomfited   grent    Dowglas.     1611 

i    COTGR.  s.  v.  Alike,  En  wcs  antes,  in  my  infancie,  or  swathing 

clothes;  when  I  was  in  my  cradle. 

t  Swa'thing-clouts,  s/>.  pi.   Obs.   =  SWAD- 

.     DLING-CLOUT8. 

"375  Creation  763  in  Horstm.  Altcngl.  Leg.  (1^78'  133  A 

;ong  child.  .In  be  swabyng  cloulis  wounde.     1585  C.RKI -\'K, 

Planet om.  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  6;'  A  disease  rootetl  in  women 

,    from  their  swathing  cloute^.     1594  (»RMKNF.  iii:  LODGE  Look- 

\    ingGl.  (1598)  I  4  b,  Wrapt  in  the  toldes  and  swathing cloutes 

I    of  shame.     i6oa  SHAKS.  If  am.  \\.  ii.  401  That  great  Baby 

you  see  there,  is  not  yet  out  of  his  swathing  clouts  [/st  Qo. 

•    swadling  clowts],     1675  COTTON  Scoffer  Scoft  68  What  a 

Fiiou  in  swathing  Clowts  ? 

Swathy  (swt/^i,  swei-fti),  a.  rare.  Also  8 
swathey.  [f.  SWATH  1  -t  -v.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
consisting  ot  swaths. 

a  i6»7  MIDDLETON  H  'itch  \.  ii,  I'll  mar  their  syllabubs  and 
swathy  feastings  Under  cows' bellies  with  the  parish  youths. 
n  1790  JOANNA  HAIMJE  .Summer's  Day  75  forth  hies  the 
mower.  .And  lays  the  grass  in  many  a  swathey  line. 
Swats  (swots),  sb.  pi.  Sc.  Also  6  awaits, 
swaittis,  9  swatts.  [repr.  OE.  sivatan  *  cervisia  ', 
beer.]  'New  small  beer  or  ale;  also  see  quot.  1888. 

1508  DUNBAR  Flyting  130  Sueir  swappit  swanky,  swyne- 
keper  ay  far  swaittis.  157*  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxiii. 
261  Now  drink  thay  My  Ik  and  Swaits  in  steid  of  Aill. 
a  i682.Sf.Mrn,l.  ftlythsome  Wedding  (*)  There  will  be.  .swats, 
and  scraped  paunches.  1717  RAMSAV  Elegy  on  Lucky 

,  Wood\\)  She  ne'er.. kept  uow'd  tip  within  her  \vaws,  Hut 
reaming  swats.  1791  HUKNS  T<im  o  Shan  tut-  40  Reaming 
^\^•ats,  that  drank  divinely.  1871  C.  Gmiu:  *.ack  oj  Gold 

,  xxx,  However,  he  took  a  draught  of  swats  (small  ale>.  1888 
KDMONSTON  &  SAXHY  Home  Naturalist  209  Sw.uts  is  the 
water  that  covers  sowcns,  and  is  used  to  thin  the  sowens, 
or  as  a  drink, 

Swatt,  Swatte  :  see  SWEAT  z>.,  SWOTE  Obs. 

Swatter  (swsc'tsi),  v.  Sc.  and  north,  aial. 
[Echoic.  Cf.  SQUATTER  ;  also  early  moil.Du. 
swadderen  to  slaver  f  of  serpents^,  to  splash  in  water 
(Kilian).  dial,  zwaddfrtn  in  the  latter  sense, 
\VFlem.  vwaddcren  to  sj^eak  slnveringly,  G.  dial. 
stkwadtrn  to  disturb  (water',  splash,  lie  agitated 
(of  liquids),  to  tipple,  also  to  prattle,  babble;  f. 
root  $wad~  (:  swat-'}  +  frequent,  suffix  -KB  6.] 

1.  intr.  To  flutter  and  splash  in  water  like  ducks 
or  geese  ;  to  splash  water  about  or  splash  about  in 
water  ;  t  fig.  to  wallow. 

1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  \.  xxv,  In  that  desert.  .Quhajr 
dragouns,  lessen  is,  a«.kis,  edders  swatteril,  With  mouthis 
gapand.  11599  Rot. LOCK  Lect.  /'assign  etc.  xxxviii.  iijiM 
371  Hee  swatters  and  swi mines,,  .heedrownesnot  altogether. 
1606  liiKME  Kirk-Buriall  (1833)  20  Tymes  wherein  the 
world  lay..swattering  in  all  sorte  of  superstition.  1637 
RUTHERFORD  Lit.  to  i.ady  Culross  15  June,  Oh  to  be  swat- 
terinir.  &  swimming  over  head  &  eai>  in  Christ's  love  ! 
''.a  1800  T'<-a  Sisters  xi.  in  Child  Ballads  (1882)  1.  135  Aye 
she  swattered  {other  rers.  swittert]  and  aye  she  swam, 
Until  she  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  dam.  1816  SCOTT  />'/. 
Dvtar/ y.v\\.  Before  he  lap  the  window  into  the  castle  moat, 
and  swattered  through  it  like  a  wild  duck.  iSzi  —  Pirate 
xxx,  I  scattered  hard  for  my  life,  wi*  the  help  of  ane  of  the 
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SWATTLE. 

oars.  1871  G.  LAWRENCE  Antcros  xx.  (i8-,2)  177  'Pray, 
gently,  on  the  right  '—cries  the  mild  Master,  in  the  act  of 
swattenng  through  a  miry  pool. 

t  b.  trans/.  To  '  flutter '.  Obs.  raie. 

1676  Row  Contn.  Blair's  AutoKog.  iii.  (1848)  122  Out  of 
the  dreary  vale  of  tears  My  soul  hath  swattered  out.  1843 
Wnistlc-binkic  (1890)  II.  43  The  blude  a  swatert  through 
iny  hert. 

2.  To  fritter  away  (as  time,  money). 

'690  C.  NESSE  Hist.  H  Myst.  O.  $  N.  Test.  I.  78  Such  as 
swatter  away  all  their  youth-time,  .in  ways  of  both  vanity 
and  villany.  1790  GROSE  Provinc.  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Swatter, 
to  scatter  or  waste.  He  swattered  away  all  his  money. 
North.  1905  jqth  Cent.  Sept.  404  Proof  that . .  it  [sc.  the  poor 
rate]  does  not  go  to  the  poor,  but  is  just  'swattered  away  '. 

Swattle  (.swre-t'l),  v.  north,  dial.  [f.  the  same 
root  as  prec.  +  frequent,  suffix  -LE.  Cf.  G.  dial. 
schwatteln  to  splash,  etc.] 

1.  intr.  To  make  a  splashing  or  spluttering  noise 
in  or  with  water.     (Cf.  prec.  i.) 

1671  Depps.  Cast.  York  (Surtees)  186  That  she  carryed 
him    downe   and    threw   him    in   the  Lecke,    and    that   he 
swattled  after  he  came  in  the  becke.     c  1700  KENNETT  .'l/.V. 
Lansd.  1033,  Swattle,  to  drink  as  ducks  doe  water. 
b.  intr.  and  refl.  To  tipple  or  guzzle  drink. 

1785  Bran  New  \Yark  (E.  IX  S.)  460  He  can  be  naa  neb- 
bour  at  dow,  that  tipples  and  swattles,  and  idles  fra  morn 
ing  to  neet.  1-1826  HOGG  in  J.  Wilson's  Wks.  (1855)  I.  224 
Some  wouldna  gie  misery  a  dram  Though  they  swattle 
themselves  till  they  spew. 

2.  =  prec.  2. 

1681  H.  MORE  Ejrfos.  Dan.  Pref.  93  By  making  them 
swattle  away  their  love  and  zeal  upon  false  objects.  1691 
RAY  N.  C.  Words,  To  Swattle  away,  to  waste.  1876  Mid- 
Yorks.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  Till  thou'd  swatiled  it  clean  away,  bit 
by  bit. 

Swatty  (sw9'ti).  U.S.  slang.   =  SWADDT  sb. 

1901  H.  W.  PHILLIPS  Red  Saunders  4  A  flat-faced  swatty 
at  Fort  Johnson  halted  me.  1901  Muusty's  Jfaf.  XXIV. 
481/2  A  stray 'suatty' or  two  going  back  and  forth  between 
the  post  and  Stringtown. 

Swauk,  Sc.  form  of  SWACK  sb. 

Swaule,  obs.  variant  of  SWALE  sb^- 

Swa  V6,  obs.  form  of  SUAVE  ;   variant  of  SWAYVE. 

Swaver  (swei'vaj),  v.  north,  dial.  Also  4 
swafre.  [?  f.  Scand.  stem  sveif-:  see  SWAVVI: 
and  -ER  5.  Cf.  ON.  sveifla  to  swing  (Norw.  dial. 
sveivla  to  fan,  waft),  and  Eng.  dial,  swave/  to  reel, 
stagger,  sway  about.]  intr.  To  stagger,  totter. 
Also  fig.  to  decline  away  front. 

?dl4oo  .Morte  Arth.  3970  Than  swetes  the  swete  kynge 
and  in  swoune  fallis,  Swafres  vp  swiftely,  and  swetly  hym 
kysses.  1 1485  Digby  Myst.,  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  447 
Thnw^e  on  do  swauer  away  from  our  lore_.  1768  Ross 
Helcnore  I.  20  She  wins  to  foot,  an'  swavering  makes  to 
gang.  1866  GREGOR  Banffsh.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  He  swavert  o' 
the  edge  o'  the  rock,  an'  syne  fell  our.  1866  BUCHANAN 
Land.  Poems  230  His  heart  fail'd.  he  swaver'd  forth  again. 
1874  —  Scnith  o'  Ilart'e  Poet.  Wks.  I.  199  Swavei  ing  down 
the  path,  he  took  my  arm. 

Swaviloquent,  obs.  foim  of  SIIAVILOQUENT. 

Swawle,  obs.  variant  of  SWAI.E  s6.l 

Sway  (sw?),  s6.  Forms  :  4-5  sweighe,  4-5, 
8  sweigh,  4-6  (9  dial.)  swey,  5  swegh,  sweyh, 
swey},  swy5e,  5-6  sweygh,  6  swaie,  swaye, 
swaigh(e,  swea,  suey,  suai,  8-9  dial,  swee, 
swye,  6-  sway.  [In  branch  I  f.  SWAY  v. ;  with 
sense  i  cf.  EFjis.  swei  movement  in  a  curve.  In 
branch  II  partly  of  different  origin  ;  for  sense  12  cf. 
ON.  sveigr  (Sw.  sveg,  Norw.  sveig}  switch,  twig.] 
I.  The  action  of  the  verb  SWAY. 

"I*  1.    The  motion  of  a  rotating  or  revolving  body. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boe'.h.  i.  met.  v.  13  (Camb.  MS.)  O  Tho'w 
.  .which  .  .tornest  the  heuene  with  a  Rauessyng  sweyh  [v.r. 
sweighe].  Ibid.  n.  pr.  i.  22  The  swyftnesse  and  the  swey; 
[z>.  r.  sweyes]  of  hir  [sc.  Fortune's]  turnynge  wheel,  c  1386 
—  Man  y  Law's  T.  198  O  firste  moeuyng  crueel  firmament, 
With  tliy  diurnaj  sweigh  that  crowde-t  ay  And  hurlest  al 
from  Est  til  Occident.  1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  n.  2024 
As  Fortune. .  List  on  hir  whele  make  a  man  ascende, ..  And 
with  a  swy^e  brow  hym  to  meschaunce.  1426  —  De  Guit. 
Pilgr.  12234,  iiij  spookys..Set  vp-on  an  Extre  large,  Of  the 
sweygh  to  bere  the  charge.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n. 
i.  IV.  //andie-crafts  578  To  know  Heav'n's  course,  and  how 
their  constant  s.vaies  Divide  the  year  in  months,  the  months 
in  dayes.  1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  I.  iii.  3  Are  not  you  mou'd, 
when  all  the  sway  of  Earth  Shakes,  like  a  thing  vnfirme? 
1610  H:strio~m.  i.  227  Turne  a  huge  wheele :  contrary  to  the 
sway  Place  me  a  flye  uppon't. 

2.  The  sweeping  or  swinging  motion  of  a  heavy 
body,  a  storm,  etc. ;  the  impetus  or  momentum  of 
a  body,  etc.  in  motion.  Obs.  or  dial. 

£1374  CHAUCER  Troylns  n.  1383  Whan  bat  be  sturdy  ok.. 
Receyued  hath  be  happy  fallyng  strok  The  grete  sweigh 
doth  it  to  come  al  at  onys.  c  1540  tr.  I'ol.  l-'er^.  Eng.  Hist. 
(Camden  No.  29)  16  The  bridge. .  being  broken  with  the  swey 
of  people  that  thronged  over  the  same.  1568  V.  SKINNER  tr. 
Montanns'  Inquisition  24  b,  That  he  may  fall  downe  with  a 
sway.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  iv.  (1586)  188 
Great  Maulesand  Beetels,  which  the  more  angerly  the  Beare 
shoueth  aside,  with  the  greater  sway  they  come  vppon  his 
head  againe.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  x.  15  Untill  a  nation 
strauni;e, ..  with  their  importune  sway,  This  land  invaded 
with  like  violence.  1645  USSHKR  Hody  Div.  (1647)  74  In 
a  field  there  are  many  battels, . .  yet  all  turn  head  with  one 
sway  at  once.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  251  With  huge  two- 
handed  sway  Brandisht  aloft  the  horrid  edge  came  down. 
1700  DRYDEN  Cey.c  $  Ate.  167  The  hero  tenth  advanc'd 
before  the  rest  Sweeps  all  before  him  with  impetuous  sway. 
'757  GRAY  Bard  75  Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's 
sway.  1802  JAMMS  Milit.  Diet.,  Sway,  the  swing  or  sweep 
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of  a  weapon.  1815  SHELLEY  A  lastor  387  Seized  by  the  sway 
of  the  ascending  stream.  1825  SCOTT  Talism.  xxvii,  The 
glittering  broadsword,  .descended  with  the  sway  of  some 
terrific  engine. 

fig-.  '553  GRIMALDE  Cicero's  Offices  i.  (1558)  47  They  feele 
nothing  but  pleasure  and  therunto  be  caried  with  their  holle 
sweygh  [orig.  aiuiii  imfetu\.  1579  FENTON  Guicciard.  831 
So  that  the  whole  swaigh  or  burden  of  the  Warre  lay  upon 
the  Swizzers. 

t  b.  A  swinging  stroke  or  blow.     Sc.  Obs. 

1535  STEWART  Crau.  Scat.  (Rolls)  II.  383  This  schiphird 
carle  he  gaif  him  sic  ane  swey  [etc.]. 
c.  A  turn,  veer.    Sc. 

1818  HOGG  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck  viii.  I.  139  Ye  ken  the 
wind  very  often  taks  a  swee  away  round  to  the  east  i'  the 
night  time.  1875  W.  M'UwtAITH  Guide  Wigtoivnsh.  126 
The  [flat-bottomed]  boats  were  liable  to  give  a  sudden  swee. 

t  3.  Force  or  pressure  bearing  or  inclining  its 
object  in  one  direction  or  another.  Obs. 

1565  PtKXDHermaphrod'itiis  B  v  b,  Such  be  the.  .fits  which 
in  the  blinded  brayne  Of  wanton  women  often  times  with 
swinging  swey  doth  reigne.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pot.  v.  xlix. 
§  6  As  long  as  the  sway  of  euill  custome  ouerbeareth  them. 
1601  DKNT  Path™.  Heaven  305  The  sway  of  the  world  doth 
weigh  downe  all  things  that  can  be  spoken  out  of  the  word 
of  God.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  234  Expert  When  to  advance, 
or  stand,  or  turn  the  sway  Of  Battel.  1757  W.  WILKIK 
Epigon.\\\.  52  Push'd  and  yielding  to  superior  sway, ..the 
Spartan  ranks  gave  way.  1791  J.  LEARMONT  /'items  32  Sic 
is  Britain's  present  state.  A  sweigh  will  coup  her  ony  gate. 

1 4.  Inclination  or  bias  in  a  certain  direction  ; 
oceas.  deviation  from  a  course  of  action.  06s.  (in 
later  use  Sc.). 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  III.  xxiii.  (1912)  490  [He]  suffred. . 
his  imaginations  to  be  raised  even  by  the  sway,  which  hearing 
or  seing,  might  give  unto  them.  1595  SHAKS.  John  n.  i.  578 
This  aduantage,  this  vile  drawing  byas,  This  sway  of  motion. 

1596  BACON  Max.  Com.  Law  iii.  (1636)  10  This  rule  doth 
give  them  a  sway  to  take  the  law  more  certainly  one  way. 
a  1601  ?  MARSTON  Past/nil  t,  Kath.  (1878!  I.  188  Their  verie 
wish,  .had  some  sway  from  dutie.     1645  MILTON   Tetr.ich. 
29  Such  a  peculiar  sway  of  liking,  or  disliking  in  the  affairs 
of  matrimony.    1730  T.  BOSTON  in  Morrison  Afeia.x.  (iSyt) 
316  A  plain  sway  to  the  other  side  appearing  in  that  com 
mittee.    1820  HOGG  Winter  Even.  T.  I.  253  (Jam.)  Its  your 
mind  that  I'm  sad  for;  they'll  gie't  a  wrang  swee. 

5.  Prevailing,  overpowering,  or  controlling  influ 
ence. 

a  1510  DOUGLAS  King  Hart  n.  216  Xo  dar  I  noclit  be  no 
way  mak  travale,  Bot  quhair  I  se  my  maister  get  a  swey. 
1575  GASCOIGSE  Kenelwortk  Wks.  19:0  II.  103  You  fishes 
all,  and  each  thing  else,  that  here  have  any  sway.  1586  A. 
DAY  Eugl.  Stcntaryi.  (1625)  26  My  Lord  the  Duke  is  here 
of  great  sway.  1671  MILTON  Samson  791  The  jealousie  of 
Love,  powerful  of  sway  In  human  hearts.  1705  ADDISON 
Italy  31  This  renders  it  very  suspicious,  that  the  Interests 
of  Particular.. Religious  Orders,  .have  too  great  a  Sway  in 
their  Canonizations.  1762-71  H.  WAI. POLE  I'erttte's  Anted. 
Paint.  (1786)  II.  57  His  Countess,  who  had  great  sway  with 
him,  being  notoriously  corrupt.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
vii.  II.  1 88  1'he sovereign  of  this  country,  acting  in  harmony 
with  the  legislature,  must  always  have  a  great  sway  in  the 
affairs  of  Christendom.  1879  DIXON  Windsor  II.  ii.  16  The 
girl  had  fallen  under  the  sway  of  nuns  and  priests. 

6.  Power  of  rule  or  command  ;  sovereign  power 
or  authority  ;  dominion,  rule. 

1586  A.  DAY  Engl.  Secretary  i.  (1625)  33  In  causes  of  sway 
and  government.  1616  B.  JONSON  Efigr.  xxxv.  2  A  prince 
that  rules  by  example,  more  than  sway.  x68i  DRYOEN  Al's. 
#r  Achit.  780  For  who  can  be  secure  of  private  Right,  If 
Sovereign  Sway  may  be  dissolv'd  by  Might  1  1683  TEMPLE 
Sftin.  Wks.  1720  I.  458  There  were  two  ruling  Burgomasters 
of  Amsterdam.. who  had  the  whole  Sway  of  that  Town. 
1706  PRIOR  Me  to  Queen  xxv,  Fraflce  on  universal  Sway 
intent.  1836  THIRLWALL  Greece  xvi.  II.  372  Her  sway  was 
exclusively  acknowledged  by  her  Peloponnesian  allies.  1873 
YEATS  Growth.  Comm.  181  Western  India  from  Ormuz  to 
Ceylon  owned  the  sway  of  Portugal.  1875  FoRTNUM^/a/W/trt 
ii.  14  There  were  two  periods  of  Mahommedan  sway  in  Spain. 

b.  transf.  and_/ff. 

1597  SHAKS.  Lover's  Com/I.  108  That  horse  .his  mettell 
from  his  rider  takes  Proud  of  subjection,  noble  by  the  swaie. 
1644  MILTON  Educ.  i  Either  by  the  definite  will  of  God  so 
ruling,  or  the  peculiar  sway  of  nature.    1692  PRIOR  Ode  Imit. 
Hor.  iv,  The  Sun  absent,  with  full  sway  the  Moon  Governs 
the  Isles.    1714  R.  FIDDES  Pract.  Disc.  n.  220  The  soul. . 
originally  govern 'd  the  body  with  an  absolute  sway.    1805-6 
GARY  Dunte,  [n/.  vin.  16  A  small  bark.. under  the  sole  sway 
Of  one  that  ferried  it.     1871  PALGKAVE  Lyr.  Poems  136  In 
the  hearts  of  men  is  thy  sway. 

c.  contextually.  (a)  Means  of  government.     (V) 
Position  of  authority  or  power. 

<ri645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1655)  IV.  xlvii.  nr  The  Sword  is  the 
surest  sway  over  all  peeple  who  ought  to  be  cudgel'd  rather 
then  cajoll'd  to  obedience.  1765  GOLDSM.  Double  Trans 
form.  101  No  more  presuming  on  her  sway,  She  learns  good 
nature  every  day.  1805-6  CARY  Daute,  Inf.  vil.  84  One 
nation  rises  into  sway,  Another  languishes.  1825  SCOTT 
Talism.  xi,  He  had  been  raised  to  the  ducal  sway  in  the 
German  empire. 

7.  Phr.  To  bear  (t  a  or  the}  sway,  etc.  (also  t  '" 
carry  sway} :  to  rule,  govern  ;  to  hold  the  (highest) 
position  in  authority  or  power;  to  exercise  influ 
ence,  carry  weight.  Also,  f  '"  carry  the  sway  of. 

1550  CROWLEY  Last  Trumpet  1309  Let  them  two  [sc. 
knowledge  and  fear  of  the  Lord]  bear  all  the  swea  In  thy 
doinges.  1555  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  II.  vi.  151  Nexte 
vnto  the  kinges  maiestie,  the  communaltie  bare  the  swaye. 
1567  FENTON  Tra«.  Disc.  8  Suche  as  in  many  ages  before 
had  borne  the  grettest  swaighe  in  that  publike  weale.  1570 
WALSINGHAM  in  D.  Digges  Complete  Ambass.  (1655)  8 
Montmorencie . .  now  carrieth  the  whole  sway  of  the  Court. 
1573  G.  HARVKY  Letter-bk.  (Camdenl  3  Wilfulnes  wil  beare 
a  suai,  if  it  be  not  bridelid.  1581  MULCASTER  Positions 
xxxvii.  (1887)  150  One  prince  beareth  the  sway.  1636  MAS- 
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SINGER  Gt.  Dk.  Florence  n.  ii,  This  is  the  man  that  carries 
The  sway,  and  swinge  of  the  Court.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath. 
\  i.  v.  19  As  it  comes  to  bear  sway  in  them.  1715  POPE 
Iliad  i.  285  Let  revenge  no  longer  bear  the  sway.  1759 
ROBERTSON  Hist,  Scot.  vi.  Wks.  1813  I.  459  Huntly  and 
bothwell,  who  bore  the  chief  sway  in  the  kingdom.  1779 
Mirror  No.  66.  p  5  He  knows,  .that,  in  Lady  Anne,  vanity 
bears  absolute  sway.  1845  M.  PATTISON  Sss.(iSSg)  I.  9  The 
ages  when  the  Church  bore  sway  over  every  action  of  life. 

8.  Manner  of  carrying  oneself;  carriage,  deport 
ment.  ?  Obs. 

X7S3  HOGARTH  Anal.  Beauty  iiL  20  The  Antinous's  easy 
sway  must  submit  to  the  stiff  and  straight  figure  of  the 
dancing  master.  1796  W.  H.  MARSHALL  Planting  II.  40 
The  Evergreen  Bignonia. .  will  form  at  a  distance  a  grand 
figure  from  the  sway  they  bear.  1845  )•  KEKGAN  Leg.  If 
Poems  (1907)  263  From  time  out  of  niu.d,  this  parish  has 
been  famous  for  its  dances,  and  our  boys  and  girls  always., 
brought  the  sway,  both  for  step  and  figure,  and  carriage,  too. 

9.  The  action  of  moving  backward  and  forward 
or  from  side  to  side. 

1846  HOL  i  ZAPI TEL  Turning  1 1.  917  The  sway  of  the  blades 
of  jointed  shears  is  prevented,  by  allowing  the  moving  arm 
to  pass  through  a  loop  or  guide  which  may  retain  it  in  posi. 
tion.  1865  A.  L.  GORDON  Vis.  Smoke  viii.  Poems  (1912)  85 
A  sway  in  the  crowd — a  murmuring  hum  !  1912  J.  MASE- 
FIF.I.D  in  Eng.  Re-.'.  Oct.  338  The  poise  [of  a  ship)  At  the 
roll's  end,  the  checking  in  the  sway. 
II.  Concrete  senses. 

flO.  ?  The  pole  of  a  cart.  Sc.  Obs. 

'535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  III.  561  Fast  festnit  on 
I    ane  tre,  Out  throw  the  toun  tha  gart  him  drawin  be,  Vpoun 
ane  suey  ay  swappand  vp  and  doun. 

11.  A  lever,  crowbar,  dial. 

'545  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  VIII.  423  Sweyis,  oxin 
bollis,  and  other  necessaries  pertening  to  the  said  monitioun. 
'547  H'id.  IX.  88  Thair  ten  cairttis  laidint  with..extreis, 
sweyes,  sowmes,  }okes,  oxin  bowes  and  other  necessarres  for 
the  said  artaljere.  1566  Inventories  R.  Wardr.  (1815)  170 
Item  fy^ve  sweis  of  tj  mmer  Item  cerlane  hand  spakkis.  1793 
Young's  Ann.  Agric.  XXI.  621  A  gentlewoman  in  the 
vicinity  of  Edinburgh.. has  always  been  used  to  Churn., 
in  a  plunge  Churn,  with  a  swee  (a  lever  applied  to  the  end 
of  the  Churn-staff).  1808  JAMIESON,  Swey,  a  long  crow  for 
raising  stones.  1823  MOOR  Suffolk  Words.  1876  ATKINSON 
Clmeland  Gloss.,  Sway,  a  wooden  lever. 

12.  A  small  pliable  twig  or  rod ;  a  switch,  dial. 
(E.  Anglia). 

1630  Chnnlaa.  Ace.  St.  Peter  Mamroft,  Norwich  in  Norf. 
Antiq.  Misc.  (1883)  II.  341  Item  paid  Thomas  Seamer  for 
swaies  or  wandes.  .iij.  d.  1787  W.  H.  MARSHALL  Rural 
Econ.  Norfolk  Gloss.  (E.D.S.).  1847  HALLIWELL,  Sway.. 
a  swilch  used  by  thatchers  to  bind  their  work..  .East. 

13.  A  flat  iron  rod  suspended  in  the  chimney,  on 
which  pots  and  kettles  are  hung.  Sc.  and  north. 

1825  JAMIESON.  1870  J.  K.  HUNTER  Life  Stud.  Charac. 
xli.  257  Willie's  lum  was  one  of  an  old-fashioned  wideness, 
with  a  rungiltree  instead  of  a  swee. 

Sway  (sw^i),  v.  Forms  :  4  sweje,  4-5  swye, 
4-6sweye,  4-7(8-9  rfz'a/.)swey,  (6  sweie, swaye, 
7-9  sweigh,  8-9  Sc.  swee),  6-  sway;  yd  sing.  6 
sway  th,  s  waieth,  sweath ;  pr.  pple.  6  Sc.  sweand ; 
pa.  t.  (sir.)  4  sweje,  swey,  swe  ;  pa.  t.  and  pple. 
4  swe^ed,  sweyed,  4-5  swyed,  5  sweyd,  aweyt, 
6-7  swaid(e,  bwayd,  swaied,  7  swai'd,  sued  (?), 
7-  swayed.  [Properly  two  distinct  words,  (i) 
ME.  sweje  (i4th  c.),  conjugated  strong  and  weak, 
also  swye,  to  go,  move  (cf.  ME.  forsueie  to  go 
astray),  may  have  been  a  native  word  orig.  of  the 
OE.  type  "swegan,  (3  ],res.  ind.  *swigej>),  pa.  t. 
*swxg,  parallel  to  OE.  wegan  to  move,  carry, 
WEIGH,  (wigep],  ?rag,  ME.  u>e)e,  occas.  wye,  pa.  t. 
weje,  wei(j),  wei(e)de.  (Cf.  also  the  parallelism 
o! swag  and  wag,  sweight  and  weight.)  Formally, 
s*ve&e  might  also  be  ad.  ON.  sveigja  to  bend  (a 
bow),  swing  (a  distaff),  etc.,  give  way,  yield  (cf. 
sveigr  switch,  twig),  causative  vb.  f.  svig-,  in  svig 
bend,  curve,  svigi  switch,  svigna  to  give  way ;  but 
the  ME.  and  ON.  verbs  do  not  agree  in  sense.  (2) 
The  modern  sway  dates  only  from  c  1 500,  and  agrees 
in  form  and  sense  with,  and  appears  to  be  ad.,  LG. 
sw&jen  to  be  moved  hither  and  thither  by  the  wind 
(whence  Sw.  svaja  to  swing,  Da.  svaie  to  move  to 
and  fro,  G.  schwaien,  schweietf),  Du.  zu'aaien  to 
swing,  wave,  walk  totteringly,  slant,  bevel.] 

I.  f  !•  inlr.  To  go,  move.  Oh. 
13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  87  Swyerez  bat  swyftly  swyed  on 
blonkez.  Ibiii.  C.  72  Now  swe3e  me  bider  swyftly  &  say  me 
J»is  arende.  Ibid.  151  J'e  sayl  sweyed  on  be  see.  13. .  Gaw. 
•V  Gr.  A'nt.  1429  Al  in  a  semble  sweyed  to-geder.  ?ai4oo 
Morte  Arth.  57  [He]  Sweys  in-to  Swaldye  wib  his  snelle 
houndes. 

t  b.  Often  with  down  :  To  go  down,  fall  (lit. 
andyff.);  spec,  to  fall  or  sink  into  a  swoon.   Obs. 

13..  daw.  <y  Gr.  Knt,  1796  Sykande  ho  swe5e  doun,  & 
semly  hym  kyssed.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  956  pe  rayn 
rueled  adoun.  .Of  felle  flaunkes  of  fyr.  .Swe  aboute sodamas. 
Ibid.  C.  429  pe  soun  of  cure  souerayn  ben  swey  in  his  ere. 
fa  1400  Morte  Arth.  1467  So  many  sweys  in  swoghe 
swounande  att  ones  !  Ibid.  3676  With  be  swynge  of  be 
swerde  sweys  be  mastys.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  9454  Parys.. 
Sweyt  into  swym,  as  he  swelt  wold,  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex. 
2057  (Dublin),  pe  power  owt  of  perse. . Sweyd sleghtly  downe 
slayn  of  bair  blonkes.  c  1415  Crowned  King  29  Swythe  y 
swyed  in  a  sweeru  bat  y  swet  after.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneis 
IL  x.  86  Quhar  thir  towris  thou  seis  doun  fall  and  sweye,  And 
stane  fra  stane  doun  bet.  1533  BELLENDE.N  Livy  iv.  xv. 
(S.T.S.)  II.  103  f>e  hewmondis  of  romanis  semyt  as  bai  war 
sweyand  doun. 
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"t1  C.  causative.  To  cause  to  go  or  move  ;  to 
drive.  Obs.  rare. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  236  Styffe  stremes. .  pat  druf  hem 
dry^lych  adoun  fc>e  depe  to  serue,  Tyl  a  swelter  ful  swybe 
hem  swejed  to  bonk. 

II.  2.  intr.  To  move  or  swing  first  to  one  side 
and  then  to  the  other,  as  a  flexible  or  pivoted 
object :  often  amplified  by  phr.,  e.g.  backwards 
and  forwards,  to  and frOj  from  side  to  side* 

Not  common  before  the  igth  century. 

c  1500  Bk,  Mayd  Emlyn  334  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV.  94  An 
halfepeny  halter  made  hym  fast,  And  therin  he  swayes.  1555 
EDEN  Decades  (Arb.)  120  Yet  are  they  \sc.  the  branches  of 
the  trees]  tossed  therewith,  and  swaye  sumwhat  from  syde 
to  syde.  1797  S.  &  HT.  LKE  Canterb.  T.  (1799)  I.  375  The 
lamp  swayed  with  the  blast.  1859  TENNYSON  Marr,  Geraint 
171  A  purple  scarf,  at  either  end  whereof  There  swung  an 
apple  of  the  purest  gold,  Sway'd  round  about  him  as  he 
gallop'd  up.  1863  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Salem  Chapel  x,  That 
stick  over  which  his  tall  person  swayed  with  fashionable 
languor.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in  Libr.  (1892)  II.  ii.  51 
The  dreary  estuary,  where  the  slow  tide  sways  backwards 
and  forwards. 

b.  fig.  To  vacillate,  rare* 

1563  WINJET  tr.  Vincent.  Lirin.  xv.  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  II.  35 
Thai,  sweand  and  swounand  betuix  thame  twa,  determinatis 
nocht  quhat  wes  specialie  erast  to  be  chosin  be  thame.  1825 
JAMIESON,  Sivce,  ..to  be  irresolute.  1871  B.  TAYLO'.  Faust 
(1875)  II.  i.  i.  5  When  the  crowd  sways,  unbelieving. 

3.  trans.  To  cause  to  move  backward  and  for 
ward  or  from  side  to  side  (cf.  2).     (See  also  13.) 

Not  common  before  the  igth  century. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  (Arb.)  152  Swayinge  her  bod  ye  twyse 
or  thryse  too  and  fro.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  983  As  when 
a  field  Of  Ceres  ripe  for  harvest  waving  bends  Her  bearded 
Grove  of  ears,  which  way  the  wind  Swayes  them.  1717 
PRIOR  Alma  n.  215  Have  you  not  seen  a  Baker's  Maid 
Between  two  equal  Panniers  sway'd?  1784  COWPER  Task 
vi.  73  The  roof,. .moveable  through  all  its  length  As  the 
wind  sways  it.  1819  SHELLEY  Julian  276  The  ooze  and 
wind  Rushed  through  an  open  casement,  and  did  sway  His 
hair.  1865  TROLLOPS  Bclton  Est.  xii.  137  He  swayed  him 
self  backwards  and  forwards  in  his  chair,  bewailing  his  own 
condition.  1902  R.  BAGOT  Donna  Diana\\.  178  When  the 
cool  breeze  sweeps  up  from  the  sea,  gently  swaying  the  tops 
of  the  cypress- trees. 

a  1586  SIDNKY  Arcadia  n.  xxix.  (1912)  ^30  He  was  swayed 
withal!,  .as  everie  winde  of  passions  puffed  him.  1592  WYR- 
LKY  Armorie,  Ld.  Chandos  29  Some  turning  fate,  Which  like 
wild  whirlwind  all  our  dooings  sweath.  1596  SHAKS.  Merch. 
y.  iv.  i.  51  Affection,  Maisters  [!  =  Mistress]  of  passion, 
swayes  it  to  the  moodeOf  what  it  likes  or  loaths.  a  1650 
MAY  ( 'Id  Couple  n.  i.  (1658)  C  2,  He  has  got  A  great  hand 
over  her,  and  swayes  her  conscience  Which  way  he  list. 
1866  G.  MACDOS-AI.D  Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  xv.  (1878)  307,  I  was 
swayed  to  and  fro  by  the  motions  of  a  spiritual  power.  1870 
Edin.  Ret>.  Oct.  388  Dr.  Newman,  .tells  us.  .with  the  utmost 
frankness,  the  persons  who.  .swayed  his  beliefs  hither  and 
thither. 

4.  intr.  To  bend  or  move  to  one  side,  or  down 
wards,  as  by  excess  of  weight  or  pressure ;  to  in 
cline,  lean,  swerve. 

In  mod.  quots.  only  a  contextual  use  of  2. 

1577  HOLINSHKU  CViwi.  II.  1624/1  The  left  side  of  the 
en  times,  .was.  .compelled  to  sway  a  good  way  backe,  and 
glue  grounde  largely.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  k'f,  u.  v.  5. 
1610  BOYS  ll'ks.  (1622)  223  The  tree  falleth  as  it  groweth . . 
Learne  then  in  growing  to  sway  right.  16x4  BACOS  Consid. 
Warw. Spain  Wks.  1^79  I.  542/1  In  these  personal  respects, 
the  balance  sways  on  our  part.  1631  GOCGE  God's  Arrtnvi 
in.  {  48.  273  Aaron  and  Hur . .  kept  his  hands  that  they  could 
not  sway  ;sside  one  way  or  other.  1670-1  NARDOROUGH  yrnl. 
in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  I'oy.  \.  (1694)  166  Could  not  get  the  Ship 
off,  for  the  Water  did  Ebb,  and  the  Ship  Sued  above  3  Foot. 

1860  TYNIMLL  Gtac.  i.  xxvii.  196  The  carriage  swayed  to. 
wards  the  precipitous  road  side.  1881  '  RITA'  My  Lady 
Coquette  xv,  She  sways  towards  him  like  a  reed.  . 

fb.  transf.  To  have  a  certain  diiection  in  move 
ment  ;  to  move.  Obs. 

159?  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  /y,  iv.  i.  24  Let  vs  sway-on,  and  f;ice 
them  in   the   field.     1601  —  Twel.  N.  n.  iv.  33  So  swayes 
she  leuell  in  her  husbands  heart.     1605  —  Mat: ft.  v.  iii.  9 
The  minde  I  sway  by,  and  the  heart  I  beare,  Shall  neuer 
sagge  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with  feare.     1650  W.  D.  tr.  Co*    \ 
in,- nius' Gate  Lat.  Unl.  §233  Man's  estate  s.w;iieth  (is  going     \ 
downwards  i  [U  vergit}  towards  a  declining  age. 

c.  To  move  against  in  a  hostile  manner,  rare. 
1590  SPKNSKH  /•'.  Q,  n.  viii.  46  How  ener  may  Thy  cursed     ' 

hand  so  cruelly  haue  swayd  Against  that  knight.     Ibid.  x.  j 

49  Yet  oft  the  Briton  kinys  against  them  (sc.  the  Romans)  : 

strongly  swayd.     1603  KNOLLES  Hht.  Turks  (1621)  195  A  ] 

man  would  have  thought  two  rough  seas  had  met  together  j 

-swaying  one  against  the  other.     1871   DIXGM    Tower  III.  | 

xxvi  284  The  Duke  had  grown  too  great  to  live.     All  pas-  : 
sions  swayed  against  him. 

5.  trans.   To  cause  to  incline  or  hang  down  on  j 
one  side,  as  from  excess  of  weight ;  dial,  to  weigh 
or  press  down  ;  also,  to  cause  to  swerve. 

1570  HICHANAS  Chameleon  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  45  The  said 
Chamasleon.  .changeing  he  was  thequene  sweyit  ye  ballance 
of  liir  mynd.  16*5  BACON  £ss.t  Simulation  (Arb.)  509  To 
keepe  an  indifferent  carriage,  betweene  both,  and  to  be 
Secret,  without  Swaying  the  Ballance,  on  either  side.  1663 
CHARI.ETOM  Chor.  Gifamt.  27  As  that  no  force  of  wind  or 
tempest,  .by  diminishing  the  gravity  on  one  side,  might  in 
cline  or  sway  them  to  sink  down  on  the  other.  1664  POWER 
Ex^.  Phitos.  u.  145  The  greater  weight  of  water  in  the 
pendent  Leg  [..f  the  Syphon],  .sways  down  that  in  the 
shorter,  as  in  a  pair  of  Skates.  1678  BUTLER  //«</.  ML  11. 
1368  As  Howls  run  true,  by  being  made  Of  pur  pose  faUe,  and 
to  be  sway'd.  1797  HOLCROFT  tr.  Stolbcrr's  Trai'.  (ed.  a) 
II.  \liii.  Si  The.,  tower  of  Pisa,  .is  swayed  fifteen  feet  from 
the  centre.  1846  HOLTZAPFFKL  Turning  II.  848  They  have 
learned  to  avoid  swaying  down  the  file  at  either  extreme. 


a  young  tree  until  its  roots  were  upturned. 

absol.  1624  BEDELL  Lett.  v.  84  A  little  weight  is  able  to 
sway  much,  where  the  beanie  it  self  is  false. 

t  b.    To   strain    (the   back   of    a   horse)  :    see 
SWAY-BACKED,  SWAYED  i.   Obs.  rare. 

1611  COTGH.,  Esflanqner^  to  sway  in  the  b.icke.  1639  T. 
DE  GREY  Compt.  Horsem.  42  He  might  wrinch  any  member, 
or  sway  his  back. 

6.  a.  To  turn  aside,  divert  (thoughts,  feelings, 
etc.)  ;  to  cause  to  swerve  from  a  course  of  action. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  in.  ii.  130  Heauen  forgiue  them, 
that  so  much  haue  sway'd  Your  Majesties  good  thoughts 
away  from  me.  1616  Marlcr.ue's  Fattstus  iv.  ii.  (1631)  Fj, 
Let  vs  sway  [ed.  1624  stay]  thy  thoughts,  From  this  attempt. 
1673  CAVE  /Vi///.  Chr.  n.  vi.  135  No  dangeis  could  then 
sway  good  men  from  doing  of  their  duty.  1679  J.  GOODMAN 
Pcnit.  fard.  \.  iii.  (1713)  69  An  huge  advantage  may  sway 
him  a  little  aside.  1822  B.  W.  PKOCTER  Ludoi'ico  Sforza  ii, 
No  ill  has  happened,  .to  sway  Your  promise  from  me  ?  1874 
GRKKM  Short  Hist.  vi.  §  6.  335  No  touch  either  of  love  i  r 
hate  swayed  him  from  his  course. 

fb.  To  influence  in  a  specified   direction;  to 
induce  to  do  something.   Obs. 

1625  Imfeaekm,  Dk.  Buckknt,  (Camden)  292  To  sweigb  the 
people  to  accept  the  King's  offers.  1634  SIR  T.  HEKOKRT 
Trai'.  63  He  answered,  his  businesse  swayed  him  to  another 
end.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vm.  635  Least  Passion  sway  Thy 
Judgement  to  do  aught,  which  else  free  Will  Would  not 
admit.  1711  AUDISON  Sflect.  No.  357  P  14  The  Part  of  Eve 
..is  no  less,  .apt  to  sway  the  Reader  in  her  Favour,  a  1720 
SEWEL  Hist.  Quakers  (1795)  II.  vn.  83  He  so  swayed  the 
master  that  at  last  he  agreed.  1807  WORDSW.  //  'kite  Doe  vi. 
48  Even  that  thought,  Exciting  self-suspicion  strong,  Swayed 
the  brave  man  to  his  wrong. 

f  c.  To  give  a  bias  to.   Obs. 

1593  I'ACOM  Let.  to  Bnrghley  Apr.,  I  spake  simply  and 
only  to  satisfy  my  conscience,  and  not  with  any  advantage, 
or  policy  to  sway  the  cause. 

f  7.  intr.  To  incline  or  be  diverted  in  judgement 
or  opinion;  to  swerve  from  a  path  or  line  of  con 
duct  ;  to  lean  (towards  a  side  or  party).  Obs. 

1556  J.  HEYWOOD  Spider  fy  F.  Jtxv.  94  We  sweie  From  the 
streight  lyne  of  iustice.  1581  LAMBARDE  Eiien.  n.  iv.  (1558) 
166  The  common  opinion  swayeth  to  the  other  side.  1594 
R.  CARKW  Huarte's  Exam.  Wits  iii.  (1596)  24  With  which 
of  these  opinions  the  truth  swaieth,  time  serueth  not  now  to 
discusse.  1599  SHAKS,  Hen.  yt  \.  i.  73  He  seemes  indifferent : 
Or  rather  swaying  more  vpon  our  part,  Then  cherishing  th' 
exhibiters  against  vs.  1659  W.  GUTHKIE  Ckr,  Gt.  Interest 
(1724)  80  This  imports  a  Sort  of  Impropiiation  :  For  the 
Heart,  pleasing  that  Device,  in  so  far  swayeth  towards  it. 
Ibid.,  ExpHc,  Sc.  H'orJs,  'Loswny  or  sivt'y  towards  a  Thing, 
Is  to  bend  towards  it. 

8.  trans.  To  wield  as  an  emblem  of  sovereignty 
or  authority  ;  esp.  in  phr.  to  sway  the  sceptre ',  ^  the 
sword  (also,  by  extension,  "f  the  diadem^  f  the  ruU}y 
to  bear  rule. 

Cf.  Du.  den  schepter  zivttaien. 

1575  GASCOIGNK  Weedcs,  In  Praise  of  Gentlewoman  5 
Golden  Marcus  he,  that  swaide  the  Romaine  sword.  1576 
—  Steele  Gl.  (Arb.)  61  You  should  not  trust,  lieftenaunts  in 
your  rome,  And  let  them  sway,  ihe  scepter  of  your  charge. 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  11.  x.  20  Madan  was  young,  vnmeet  the 
rule  to  sway.  1590  GREENE  Orl.  !-nr.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  99/1  It 
fits  me  not  to  sway  the  diadem.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  "/,  in. 
iii.  76  Though  Vsurpers  sway  the  rule  a  while.  1671  MILTON 
/-*.  R.  in.  405  If  I  mean  to  raign  David's  true  heir,  and  his 
full  Scepter  sway.  i75oGRAV  Elegy  47  Hands,  that  the  rod  of 
empire  might  have  sway'd.  <zx8a8H.  nttLx£i"£  j?#m,(i8ftg) 
26  Had  Charles  I.  continued  to  sway  the  English  sceptre. 

b.  transf.  To  wield  (an  implement  or  instru 
ment),  poet. 

c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  cxxyiii,  When  thou  gently  sway'st, 
The  wiry  concord  that  mine  care  confounds.  1810  SCOTT 
Lady  of  L.  ii.  vii,  This  harp,  which  erst  Saint  Modan  swayed. 
1867  MORRIS  Jason  yi.  739  Erginous  now,  Great  Ntptune's 
so  the  brass-bound  tiller  swayed. 

9.  To  rule,  govern,  as  a  sovereign.     Chiefly  poet. 
1595  SHAKS.  John  \.  \.  13  To  lay  aside  the  sword  Which 

swaies  vsnrpingly  these  seuerall  titles.  Ibid.  ti.  i.  344  By 
this  hand  I  i,weare  That  swayes  the  earth  this  Climate  ouer- 
lookes.  1613  PCRCHAS  Pilgrimage  vi.  viii.  502  The  Great 
Turke  swayeth  with  his  Ottoman  Scepter,  .this  Kingdome 
of  Tunis,  and  ail  Africa,  from  Bellis  de  Gomera  to  the  Redde 
Sea.  1634  MILTON Comus  825  A  gentle  Nymph.  .That  with 
moist  curb  sways  the  smooth  Severn  stream.  1709  WAITS 
HyntH)  *  The  Lord  i  htnu  fearful  ii  his  Name*  vi,  Now  let 
the  Lord  for  ever  reign.  And  sway  us  as  he  will.  1812  BYRON 
Cn.  Har.  u.  xlvit,  With  a  bloody  hand  He  sways  a  nation, 
turbulent  and  bold.  1896  A.  AUSTIN  Eng.  Darling^  \.  i, 
Buhred  hath  fled  the  land  By  him  for  two-and-twenty  winters 
swayed. 

b.  transf.  To  have  the  command  or  control  of; 
to  control,  direct. 

1587  GOLUIKC  De  Mornay  xxiv.  (1592)  366  There  must  be 
some  pietie  >peech  of  Fortune,  which  swayth  the  battels. 
As  for  God.. not  one  word.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  .V.  i.  L  193 
Teach  me.  .with  what  art  You  sway  the  motion  of  Demetrius 
hart.  Ibid.  \\.  ii.  115  The  will  of  man  is  by  his  reason 
sway'd.  1665  BOVLR  Occas.  Rtfl.  vi.  iii.  (1848)  352  Custom 
has  much  a  larger  Empire  than  men  seem  to  be  aware  of, 
since  whole  Nations  are  wholly  swai'd  by  it.  1791  HTRKK 
Corr.  11844)  HI.  268, 1  ha\e  been  long  persuaded,  that  those 
in  power  here,  instead  of  governing  their  ministers  at  foreign 
c.mrts  are  entirely  swayed  by  them.  1874  GKO.  EI.IUT  Colt. 
Break/.- P.  412  A  sword.  .With  edge  so  constant-threatening 
as  to  iway  All  greed  and  lust  by  terror. 

10.  intr.  (occas.  to  sway  it.)   To  rule  ;  to  hold 
sway. 


156;$  T.  PHILLIP  Patient  C.rissell  Pref.  (Malone  Soc.)  17  Let 
GIISMMS  Pacience  swaye  in  you.  1586  A.  DAY  F.'tgl.  Seat- 
iary  \.  (1625)  16  Yours  while  life  swaieth  within  me.  1591 


SHAKS.  i  Hen.  K/,  m.  ii.  135  A  gentler  Heart  did  neuer 
sway  in  Court.  1615  ROWLANDS  Melanck.  Knight  23  For 
shee's  a  Gentlewoman  (though  I  say  it)  That  doih  de.-erue 
to  domineere  and  sway  it.  1633  KP.  HALL  Hard  Texts 
i  Cor.  vi.  3  Those  evill  and  apo>tate  spirits,  which  doe  now 
sway  so  much  in  the  world.  1667  MILTON  1'.  L.  x.  376 
There  let  him  still  Victor  sway,  As  Hiittel  hath  adjudg'd. 
1711  in  loth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Connn.  App.  v.  114  A  tytant 
is  he. .who  swayes  for  his  own  onely  pleasure.  1725  Poi'E 
Odyss,  in.  401  Lawless  feasters  in  thy  palace  sway.  1853 
J.  HUNT  Sfi'r.  Songs, '  Let  all 'the  u-orld  rejoice  '  ii,  He  rults 
by  sea  and  land,  O'er  boundless  realms  he  sways.  1886 
A,  T.  PIERSON  Crisis  of  .Missions  117  Turkey.. still  sways 
over  one  million  square  miles. 

1 11.  To  have  a  preponderating  weight  or  influ 
ence,  prevail.  Obs. 

This  use  combines  senses  4  and  10. 

1586  A.  DAY  Engi.  Secretary  \.  (1625)  126  His  coimsdl. . 
suaieth  not.. in  our  rmndes,  so  inugii  as  it  miglit  haue  doru; 
with  many  others,  1610  HOLLAND  Cawden's  Brit.  (1637) 
586  \\'ee  may  understand ..  that  guld  swuied  much  yea  in 
Church  matters,  and  among  Church-men.  1647  N.  BACON 
Disc.Gai't.  Eng.  \.  Ixx.  (17^9)  187  Nor  did  the  King's  Pro 
clamation  sway  much  this  or  that  way.  1710  LAI>Y  M.  W. 
MONTAGU  Let.  to  Mr.  11'.  Montagu  14  Nov.,  If  my  opinion 
could  sway,  nothing  should  displease  you.  i768TicKKR  /-/. 
A'af.  L  i.  v.  §  7.  96  To  distinguish  what  motive  actually 
swiiyed  with  him  upon  eveiy  particular  occasion. 

12.  trans.   To  cause  (a.  person,  his  actions,  con 
duct,    or    thoughts)    to    he    directed    one    way    or 
another;    to    have    weight    or    influence   with   va 
person)  in  his  decisions,  etc. 

15930.  HAnvi-:v/'/Vr«'jA'»/fr.  Wks.  (Gros^rt)  II.  46  Had 
not  affection  otherwhiles  swinged  their  reason,  where  reason 
bhould  h;iue  svvayod  their  afTection.  1605  Ii.  JONSON  I'elponc 
iv.  vi,  Lady  P,  You  shall  sway  me.  a  1674  CLARENDON  Sur-i-. 
Le~'iath.  (1676)  1 08  Inclinations  which  sway  them  as  much 
as  other  men.  1681  I'RVDIIN  Abs,  fy  Aihit.  I.  939  Thus  long 
have  1  by  Native  Mercy  Mvay'J,  M  y  Wrongs  dissemblVl. 
1743  BULKKLLY  &  CUMMINS  I'oy.  S.  Seas  31  Helieving  we 
can  su  ay  most  of  the  Seamen  on  Shuie.  1760-2  GOLDSM. 
Cit.  W.  Ivii,  Swayed  in  their  oj.inii .us  by  men  who.  -are  in 
competent  judges.  1818  Sco'i  T  l>r.  l.annn,  xxxlii,  The 
honour  of  an  ancient  family,  the  u:gent  advice  of  my  best 
friends,  have  been  in  vain  u>ed  to  sway  my  resolution.  1852 
Miss  VONGF.  Cameos  I.  xii.  76  Bribery  and  every  atrocious 
influence  swayed  the  ek-ctions.  1870  MAX  MUI.IKK  Sci. 
Reiig.  (1^73)  ^92  The  authority  of  their  names  continues  io 
sway  the  public  at  large.  1892  Speaker  3  Sept.  279/1  'Ihe 
jury,  .was  swayed  by  the  customaiy  ethical  code  in  these 
matters. 

13.  To  swing  (a  weapon  or  implement)  about  ; 
dial,  to  swing  (something)  to  a:.d  fro,  or  from  one 
place  to  another.     Also  intr.  to  swing. 

1590  SPENSER  /''.  Q.  \.  xi.  42  When  heauie  hammers  on  the 
wedge  are  swaid.  Ibid.  in.  i.  66  She. .  Here,  there,  and  every 
where,  abi.ut  her  swayd  Her  wrnthfull  steele.  1815  Sc»i  r 
Guy  M.  xlvi,  Meg.. lifted  him  into  the  vault  'as  easily,' 
said  he,  'as  I  could  sway  a  Kitchen's  Atlas'.  1818  .Miss 
FLRRIKK  Marriage  xxxii.  (1881)  I.  320  Do  I  look  like  as  if 
I  was  capable  of  hindering  boys  from  sweein*  gates  V  1821 
HOGG  I'crils  rf Man  iv.  I.  60  bairns,  swee  that  bouking  o1 
claes  afT  the  fire.  1823  SCOTT  Quenritt  D.  xxi,  He.  .caught 
hold  of  one  of  the  chains.. and  .  .swayed  himself  out  of  the 
water.  1894  P.  H.  HUNTER  James  Inwick  xiv.  170  Ve've 
b<.en  swecin  on  the  yett  for  a  gey  while. 

14.  Naut.  ^usually  with    uf).     To  hoist,   raise 
(esp.  a  yard  or  topmast). 

1743  tti'LKi  LI:V  &  CL.MMINS  I'ny.  S.  Seas  15  He  immediately 
gave  Orders  to  sway  the  Fore-  yard  up.  1768  I .  BYRON  Narr. 
Patagonia  (ed.  2)  15  He  was  going  forward  to  get  the  fore- 
yard  swayed  up.  1835  MAKRVAT  Jacob  Faithful  xi,  For 
ward  there,  Jacob,  and  sway  up  the  mast.  1883  Man.  Sea 
manship  for  Beys  61  A  spanker  is  fitted  with  an  outhaul 
and  brails,  the  gaff  being  Kept  always  swayed  up  in  p!;ii_e. 

b.  absol. 

1836  MARKYAT  .Width.  Easy  xii,  How  lor.g  will  it  be,  sir, 
before  you  are  ready  to  sway  away?  1840  K.  H.  DANA  Be/. 
Mast  xvii,  We  got  a  whip  on  the  main-yard,  and,  hooking 
it  to  a  strap  round  her  body,  > waved  away.  1867  SMYIH 
Sailors  IVoni-t-k.,  Sway,  or  Sway  nu  ay,  to  hoist  simul 
taneously;  particularly  applied  to  the  lower  yards  and  top 
masts,  and  topgallant-masts  and  yards.  To  $\vay  away  on 
all  trf-rofeSt  to  go  great  lengths  (colloquially). 
•|-  c.  To  wei^h  (anchor).  0/>s. 

1772-84  CtwA's  V'oy.  (1790)  IV.  1405  The  gale  having  -*ub- 
sided  they  swayed  the  anchor. 

Sway,  obs  Sc.  foi  m  of  So. 

Sway-,  the  YD. -stem  or  sb.  used  in  comb. : 
sway-bar,  a  circular  piece  of  timber  on  the  hinder 
end  of  the  fore-hounds  of  a  carriage,  resting  on  the 
coupling-poles  and  sliding  on  them  when  the  car 
riage  turns;  sway-beam,  an  early  name  for  the 
side-lever  in  a  steam-engine;  =  BEAM  sbl  u  ; 
sway- bracing,  diagonal  btacing  of  a  bridge, 
designed  to  prevent  swaying  ;  so  sway-brace  sb. ; 
sway-brace  2'.,  to  strengthen  with  a  sway-brace  ; 
sway  plate,  the  plate  covering  the  s\\ ay-bar; 
f  away  tree,  ?  a  crane. 

i8ot  W.  KKLTON  Carriagi's  II.  Suppl.  18  For  the  purpose 
•  >f  putting  in  newfutchelsa  'sway  bar.  [elc.J.  t8ia  Chron. 
in  Ann,  Keg.\4%/\  The  shock,  .broke  a  sway-bar,  and  threw 
the  state  coachman  off  the  box.  1890  Limotn  Gaz.  6  Sept. 
6  5  To.. unship  pole  and  sway-bars.  1839  K.  S.  ROBINSON 
Want.  Sttarn  Eng.  69  The  'sway  beams  or  side  levers,  two 
of  which  are  attached  to  each  engine.  1909  Century  Dn~t., 
i'w/y/.,  * Sway-brate-)  a  diagonal  bracing  used  to  resist 
side-  or  swaying-strams.  1903  Set.  Ainer.  19  Sept.  aoa/3 
The  two  legs  of  the  tower  will  be  heavily  "sway-braced. 
1864  WKhsrm.  *Sivay~brai  ing  (Kngin.),  the  horizontal 
bracing  of  a  bridge,  which  prevents  its  swaying.  1851  BURN 
Naral  -\  .Iff/it.  Diet.  (1863),  "Sway  plate,  coifff  de  grange 
s&fsoire.  c  163*  in  Urand  afWOUnf(ijt^  I.  ^,70  note,  One 


SWAYABLE. 

*swea  tree  with  two  rolles  for  taking  and  laying  down  lair- 
stones. 

Sway  able,  a.  rare.  [f.  SWAY  v.  +  -ABLK.] 
Capable  of  being  swayed  or  influenced. 

1642  t-'itllcr  AJISU-.  to  Dr.  Fcrnc  16  The  Members,  .are 
Jesse  swayable,  as  not  easily  reducible  to  one  head  of  private 
interest. 

Sway-backed,  a.  [Of  Scandinavian  origin  : 
cf.  obs.  Da.  sveibagtt,  also  Da.  sveirygget,  f  sveg- 
lyggit,  S\v.  dial,  svegryggad,  in  the  same  sense.] 
Ot  an  animal,  esp.  a  horse:  Having  a  downward 
curvature  of  the  spinal  column ;  strained  in  the 
back,  as  by  overwork.  Also  transf. 

1680  Lond.  Caz.  No.  1561/4  An  old  White  Nag..,  sway 
Hack'd.  1876  I.ANIKK  PoefnSt  Clover  25  Dick,  .upbraids 
The  sway-back'd  roan.  1880  '  M  ARK  TWAIN  '  Trump  Abroad 
I.  257  These  rambling,  swaybacked  tunnels.  1884  Bath 
Chron.  12  June  6/6  In  Kent  there  is  a  large  proportion  of 
sway-backed  lambs  among  the  flocks. 

So  Sway-back  a. ;  also  as  sb.  =  sway-backed 
condition  (Dorland  Med.  Diet.}. 

1887  T.  N.  PAGE  Ole  I'irfinia  (1893)  118  A  man  riding  a 
sway-back  sorrel  horse. 

Swayed  (sw^d),  ppl.  a.   [pa.  pple.  of  SWAT  v.] 

1 1.  Of  a  horse :  Having  a  depression  in  the 
spinal  column,  caused  by  strain.  Also  back-swayed, 
SWAY-BACKED.  Obs. 

In  Shaks.  Tarn.  Sin:  in.  ii.  56  swayed  is  a  conjecture  of 
Hanmer's  for  the  reading  ll'aiJ  of  the  folios  and  quarto. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  llcrcsliach's  Hush.  in.  (1586)  134  b,  Which 
will  make  him  draw  his  legges  after  him,  and  goe  as  if  he 
were  swaide  in  the  chine.  1600  SURFLF.T  Country  Farm  i. 
xxviii.  189  Fora  horse  swaide  in  the  hacke, .  .apply  vnto  the 
reines  of  his  backe  an  emplaster.  1685  Lond.  C,az.  No. 
2089/4  A  Great  Spread  black  Cart -Gelding, .  .having  a  rowl- 
ing  gate,  formerly  Sway'd  in  the  back,  a  1721  LISLE  Husb. 
(1757)  225  A  strait  flat  back,  or  a  little  swayed.  1852  BURN 
Naval  f,-  Milit.  Did.  (1863),  Hack  swayed,  elance,  cfflanque. 

2.  gen.  Bent. 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xv.  (Roxb.)  25/2  An  old  Leger 
hooke,  with  turned  vp  leaues  and  a  swayed  or  bent  back. 

Swayer  (sw<?''-oj).  [f.  SWAY  v.  +  -EK1.]  One 
who  or  that  which  sways,  wields,  or  rules. 

1598  FLORIO,  Duuiinatore,  a  ruler,  a  gouernor,  a  lord,  a 
swaycr.  1679  J.  BROWN  Life  of  Faith  (1824)  II.  xvii.  325 
He  is  the  happiest  swayer  of  a  sceptre  that  ever  was.  1691 
WOOD  Atli.  Qxon.  II.  178  Pym,  Hamden,and  Strode  were 
esteemed  Parliament-drivers,  or  Swayers  of  all  the  Parlia 
ments  wherein  they  sat.  1832  Examiner  773/2  Eloquence 
and  truth  united  are  greater  swayers  of  opinion  than  either 
wealth,  wigs,  or  woolsacks.  1853  KINCSLEV  Jlfisc.  (1860)  I. 
300  To  talk  loud  about  the  poet's  divine  mission,  as  the 
prophet  of  mankind,  the  swayer  of  the  universe,  and  so  forth. 

Swayf(e,  variants  of  SWAPK. 

Swayful,  a.  rare.  [f.  SWAY  sb.  +  -rn,.]  Able 
to  exercise  sway,  powerful. 

1767  FAWKES  ThtKritia  Idyll,  xxviii.  7  Cytherea's  sway- 
ful  power. 

Swaying  (sw«i'irj),  vbl.  sli  [f.  SWAY  v.  + 
-ING  l.J 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  SWAY  ;  movement  to 
and  fro;  vacillation;  influencing,  controlling,  etc. 

a  1665  J.  GOODWIN  Being  filled  -.uilk  the  Spirit  (1867)  340 
For  the  swaying  and  ordering  of  oi'.r  judgments  in  the  ques. 
tion  in  band.  1837  CARLYI.E  Fr.  Rev.  in.  n.  ii,  Uread  not 
to  be  had  except  by  Ticket  from  the  Mayor,,  .after  long 
swaying,  with  firm  grip,  on  the  chain  of  the  Queue.  1849 
KINCSLEY  Misc.  (1860)  II.  275  The  swaying  of  the  fir  boughs 
in  the  gale.  1850  HT.  MARTINEAU  Hist.  Peace  IV.  xiv.  II. 
200  His  life  had  been  a  swaying  between  contemplation  and 
action.  1867  LADY  HERBERT  Cradle  L.  iv.  132  The  low 
murmur  and  swaying  to  and  fro  of  the  dense  crowd. 

2.  Swaying  of  or  in  the  back :  the  condition  of 
being  swayed  in  the  back  (SwAY  v.  5  b)  or  SWAY- 
BACKFJX     Also  back-swaying. 

1598  FI.ORIO,  Feruto,  a  disease  in  a  horse  called  the  sway 
ing  of  the  neck  [sic].  1704  Diet.  Rust.  (1726)  s.  v.  Sway  d, 
Swaying  in  the  liackt&  Distemper  in  Horses  that  comes 
many  ways,  c  1720  W.  GIBSON  Farrier's  Guide  n.  Ixviii. 
(1738)  225  Ky  a  Swaying  of  the  Hack  improperly  to  be  under 
stood  a  stretching  and  relaxation  of  the  Muscles  and  Liga 
ments.  1852  HI/RN  Naval  ft  Milit.  Diet.  (1863)  s.  v.,  Back 
swaying,  effort  des  reins. 

Swaying  (swd-irj),  ppl.  a.  [f.  SWAY  v.  +  -ING  2.] 

I.  f  1.  Moving.   Obs.  rare. 

13. .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  420  [The  ark]  Drof  vpon  J>e  depe 
dam. .  With-outen.  .any  sweande  sayl  to  seche  after  hauen. 

II.  2.  Exercising  power,  influence,  or  control ; 
influential,  controlling.     06s.  exc.   as  the  second 
element  of  compounds,  e.  g.  all-swaying. 

1625  in  Foster  I'.ng.  Factories  India  (1909)  III.  106  [All 
matters  of  moment  are  to  be  determined  by  the  three  cap 
tains..;  Weddell  to  have]  a  double  or  swaying  voyce.  1647 
CLARENDON  Hist.  Keb.  vn.  §  519  A  Member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  of  a  swaying  Interest  there.  1684  O. 
HEYWOOD  Diaries,  etc.  (1885)  IV.  in  A  sweying  man.  .to 
moderate  the  bench.  1711  in  loth  Ref>.  Hist.  MSS.  Count, 
App.  v.  171  A  directing  and  swayeing  head. 

3.  Vacillating. 

1688  HOLME  Aruioury  in.  74/2  The  Laws  of  Coursing., 
often  alter  according  to  some  Mens  swaying  Fancies. 

4.  In    horses,    'a   hollow  sinking  down  of  the 
Back-bone'  (Bailey,  1726). 

5.  Moving  to  and  fro. 

1847  THACKERAY  Lords  $  Liv.  iii,  The  mad  swaying  rush 
of  the  horses  was  reduced  to  a.  .steady  gallop.  i875McLAREN 
Sfntt.  Ser.  ii.  vii.  121  The  swaying  branches  creak  and 
groan.  1899  F..  J.  CHAPMAN  Drama  of  Two  Lives,  Snake- 
Witch  53  The  flood-swept  land  and  the  swaying  sea. 

Hence  Swayingfly  ath>.,  with  a  swaying  motion. 
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c  1854  'n  Circ.  Sc.  (c  1865)  I.  294/2  On  the  tall  poplar  tree 
'•    Perch'd  swayingly.     1882  PROCTOR  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Mar. 
476   Carried,  not    bodily,  hut  still  swayingly,  against  the 
direction  of  rotation. 

Swayme,   Swaymish,   -ous,    var.    SWEAM, 
I   SQUEAMISH,  SQUEAMOUS. 

Swayn(e,  Swayth(e,  obs.  ff.  SNVAIN,  SWATHE. 

Swayve,  V.  dial.     Also  4  sweyue,  9  swave. 

[ad.  ON.  *svejfa  (cf.  Norw.  dial,  sveiva  to  swing, 

sveiv  whirl,  vortex),  related  to  svlfa  to  rove,  drift 

(see  SWIVE).]   intr.  To  move  to  and  fro  ;  to  flow. 

13..   E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  C.  253  penne   he   [sc.    the   whale] 

'    swengez  &  swayues  to  J>e  se  bobem.    1377  LANGL.  /'.  PL  Ii. 

!    Prol.  10   As    I    lay  and  lened  and  loked  in  ^e  wateres,  I 

slombred  m  a  slepyng  it    sweyued   [v.r.  sweyed,   A-text 

sownede,  i-.rr.  swi^ede,  swyed].so  rnerye.    1847  HALLIWELL, 

Swavf,  to  pass  backward  and  forward.  Cninb.   1878  Cuinbld. 

(.i/oss.f  Sivayve. 

Swch(e,  Swdan,  obs.  ff.  SUCH,  STJDDICN. 

Swe,  obs.  form  of  SUE. 

t  Sweak,  v.   Obs.  rare—*.    [Cf.  SWEEK.]  trans. 

\    app.  To  swing. 

1567  GOLDING  OvifCs  Met.  vni.  108  As  he  sweakt  his  axe 
I    asyde  to  fetch  his  blow. 

Sweak(e,  obs.  and  dial,  form  of  SQUEAK  ;  var. 
j    SWEEK. 

Sweal,  swale  (sw?I,  sw^l),  sb.  dial    Also 

swaile,  sweel.     [f.  next.]     A   blaze,  flame;   the 
guttering  of  a  candle. 

1781  J.  BUTTON  Tonr  to  C,i7-es  (ed.  2)  Gloss.  (E.D.S.) 
Swaile,  Sweat,  a  flame.  1878  Cnmbld.  Gloss.,  Sweel. .the 
melting  of  a  lighted  candle  in  a  draught.  1882  Lane.  Gloss, , 
Sweet,  a  great  blaze. 

Sweal,  swale  (sw*1,  sw#l),  v.     Now  dial. 

Forms  :  i  swaelan,  3  swselen,  pa.  t.  swelde,  3-4 
swale,  4  swayle,  (also  9)  swele,  4,  7-9  swaile, 

5  sweile,  sweyle,  6-7  sweale,   7-9  swail,  8-9 
sweel,  (9  squall,  zwele,  zweel,  etc.),  6-  sweal, 
7-   swale.      [OK.  swxlan    wk.    trans,    to   burn, 
related  to  OK.  swelan  str.  intr.  to   burn   (which 

j  may  be  in  part  also  the  source  of  this  word)  = 
(M)LG.  swclen  to  singe,  wither  (of  grass),  make 

1  hay,  etc.  (whence  G.  schwelen,  schwiilen  to  burn 
slowly  without  flame,  NFris.  swialio  singe,  KFris. 

i   swel  to  glow),  ON.  sv&la  tosmoke  out,  svxla  thick 

,    mist  or  smoke,  f.  Teut.  root  sivel-  to  be  subjected 

|   to  heat  or  slow  burning  (cf.  OIIG.  suilizdn  to  burn 

1    slowly). 

Other  grades  of  the  root  are  represented  by  OE.  siuof, 

swglig  (cf.  SOOLY),  swolofi  burning,  heat,  LG.  sii'&l^  siuftl^ 

s-zi'dteg;  swfilig  oppressively  hot,  sultry  (whence  G.  sc/nviitt 

earlier  t  scfnvul),  Du.  zwoel  sultry. 

Cognates  outside  Teut,  are  recognized  in  Lith.  svtlti  to 

•  scorch,  srilus  glowing,  svil/rris  smell  of  burning,  Lett,  siuelt 
to  scorch.] 

1.  trans.  To  consume  with  fire,  burn  ;  to  set  fire 
I    to  (e.g.  gorse,  etc.,  soot  in  a  chimney) ;  to  singe, 

!    scorch;  locally ',  to  singe  (a  hog),  (in  Ireland)  to 

!    roast  (a  sheep)  whole  in  its  skin. 

[Beoiun If  ^3041  (Gr.)  Gledum  bes\va:led.]    c  1000  Lambeth 

j  Ps.  xxv[i].  2  OnsE\..V£t  swael  vel  bxrn  lendenu.,mine. 
c  1105  LAY.  6147  Herneft  heore  halles.  .&  swaleft  heore  bures. 
CH7S  Ibid.  25504  f>o  com  Jiar.  .a  bernen[d]e  drake,  borwes 
he  swelde.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  325  He.. 
sweled  of  hisberd  heer  with  afiry  cole.  Ibid.  VIII.  143  He., 
schewed  hym  his  heed  ^at  was  i-sweled  and  i-scalded.  c  1400 
Beryn  2349  For  to  swele  his  vlyes  He  stert  in-to  the  hern 

6  aftir  stre  he  hies,     c  1410  Lantente  of  Li^t  ix.  78  pat  lust 
of  be  fleische  mai  be  sweilid  from  coueitingof  yuel  [orig.  ttt 
conbusta  caro   non   concupiscat    uialioit}.      1573    TWYNE 

j  sEtteid  xn.  LI  4,  His  huge  beard  brent  a  light,  And  sweated 
|  caused  a  stjnke.  1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  iv.  253 
Summers-guide,  the  Crab  comes . .  To  bring  us  yearly  in  his 
starry  shell,  Many  long  dayes  the  sha^gie  Earth  to  swele. 
1609  C.  BUTLER  Fein.  Mott.  (1634)  36  If  you  must  use  many 
[hives];  then,  having  wet  the  skirts  with  a  cloth,  singe  or 
sweal  the  inside.  166-9  WORI.IDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  322 
To  Sweal  a  Hog,  to  singe  a  Hog.  1795  Trans.  S0C.  Arts 
XIII.  183  The  gorse.  .is  used  for  sweeling  ships  [i.e.  apply 
ing  a  torch  to  the  greased  and  tarred  bottom  that  the  fat, 
etc.  may  penetrate].  1800  HURDIS  Fnv.  Village  52  To  see 
the  thunder-bolt  with  fiery  arm  Arrest  the  mountain  top  and 
sweal  his  brow.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Lil'r.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4) 
II.  310  In  order  to  have  good  bacon  the  hair  should  be 
sweeled  off— not  scalded.  1883  Almondbnry  fy  IhiddersfieU 
Gtvss.,  Sweat,  to  burn  the  soot  out  of  the  chimney.  1883 
Standard  12  Sept.  2/2  'Sweel'  is  an  odd  Sussex  word, 
meaning  to  singe  linen.  IQII  Daily  Neius  22  Dec.  12/1 
Strong  overgrown  heather  which  ..would  have  to  be  torched 
or  'swaled  '  before  young  plants. .could  take  possession  of 
that  area. 

b.  To  cause  (grass,  etc.)  to  dry  or  wither. 
1796  PF.GGE  Derbicisms  {E.D.S.)  s.  v.,  The  wind  sweals  the 
grass;  not  only  checks  its  growth,  but  cuts  off  and  consumes 
its   blade.     x88i  Leicester.  Gloss.  s.v.,  'It' — the  hay — 'is 
swaled  enow,  an'  way'il  hack  it  in  '. 

2.  intr.  To  burn  with  fire,  or  as  a  fire ;  to  be 
consumed  with  fire;  to  be  scorched  ;  lobe  burning 
hot. 

\Beoivnlf '2713  (Gr.)  Sio  wund  ongon.  .swelan  and  swellan. 
a  900  CYNEWUI.F  Crist  987  (Gr.)  On  fyrbade  swelad  ssfiscas.] 
c  1205  LAY.  16219  Pe  castel  gon  to  bernen,  bures  ^erswaelden 
\MS.  slaclden].  1382  WYCLIF  Matt.  xiii.  6Sothely  thesunne 
sprung  vp,  thei  swaliden  \glosswt  brenden  forhete].  — Rev. 
xvi.  g  Men  swayleden  [1388  swaliden;  Vulg.  sestuarerr/nt] 
with  greet  heete.  1388  —  Jer.  xx.  g  The  word  of  the  Lord 
was  maad,  as  fier  swalynge  [1382  gretly  hetende]  in  myn 
herte.  1811  WILLAN  in  Archaeologia  XVII.  i6o(IK  Riding 
Words\  Sweat,  to  blaze,  to  burn  away  rapidly.  1861  E. 


SWEAM. 

BROWN  Seaman's  Narr.  xxii.  251  The  flesh  swealed  with 
the  heat  of  the  irons,  and  a  blue  steamy  smoke  arose.  1882 
Lane.  Gloss,  s.v.,  A  fire  or  anything  else  is  said  to  sweel 
when  it  burns  fiercely. 

3.  Of  a  candle  :  To  melt  away  ;  to  gutter.   Also 
said  of  the  tallow  or  wax.    Hence^*-.  to  waste  away. 

1653  H-  MORE  Conject.  Cabbal.  (1713)  80  That  they  can 
burn  thus  with  their  heads  downwards,  and  not  presently 
sweal  out  and  be  extinguished,  as  oitr  ordinary  Candles  are, 
1671  SKINNER  Etymol.,  To  Sweal  away,  eliquescere  instar 
candelae,  vox  agro  Line,  usitatissima.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mori. 
v,  Mind  ye  dinna  let  the  candle  sweal  as  ye  gang  alang  the 
wainscot  parlour.  1827  T.  WILSON  Pitman's  Pay  n.  iii,  The 
unsnuff'd  lights  are  now  burnt  low,  And  dimly  in  their  sockets 
sweeling.  1858  FABER  Rartoli  $  Maffefs  Life  Xa-vier  396 
The  wax  which  had  swealed  from  it  [sc.  a  candle].  1870 
KINGSLEY  At  Last  viii,  The  soil  is  half  pitch,  half  brown 
earth,  among  which  the  pitch  sweals  in  and  out,  as  tallow 
sweals  from  a  candle.  1881  Pall  Mall  G.  9  Mar.  10  The 
candles  they  have  to  light  them  to  their  rooms  are  s  waling. 
1893  Wilts/tire  Gloss.,  SqiiaiL.ij)  Of  a  candle,  to  gutter. 

4.  f rans.  To  cause  to  waste  away  like  a  guttering 
candle.     Chiefly  Jig. 

1655  GUKNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  i.  298  Lest  this  sin  of  pride 
(as  a  thief  in  the  candle)  should  swail  out  thy  joy.  1662 
HIBBERT  Body  Div.  i.  144  An  intemperate  man  is  one  that, 
like  some  candles,  sweals  away  his  Hie.  1673  'J'rne  Worship 
of  God  65  The  wasting  and  swealing  out  the  Lights  of  the 
Church,  a  1679  T.  GOODWIN  Unregenerate  Man  xm.  ix, 
Immoderate  sorrows  swale  our  life.  1697 CONGK EVE  Moitrn~ 
ing  Bride  m.  vi,  Our  Hymeneal  Torch,  .dashed  with  Rain 
from  Eyes,  and  swail'd  with  Sighs.  1702  C.  MATHER  Magn. 
Chr.  in.  i.  i.  (1852)  275  Reckoning,  .the  time  not  spent  in 
study,  for  the  most  part  sweeled  away.  1862  [C.  C.  ROBIN 
SON]  Dial,  Leeds  s.  v.,  Mind  an'  doan't  sweal  t'cannel. 

Sweal,  dial,  form  of  SQUEAL. 

Swealed  (swfld),  ///.  a.  Also  8  swilled.  See 
also  SWOLED.  [f-  SWKAL  v.  +  -ED  !.]  Scorched, 
singed  ;  (of  a  sheep)  roasted  whole  in  the  skin. 

r  1000  ^ELFRIC  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  149/30  Femes,  ge- 
swa;Iud  spoon,  nel  tynder. 

1674  RAY  S.  <$•  E.  C.  Words  s.v.  Stveale,  A  sweal'd  pig,  a 
singed  pig.  1732  MRS.  DELANY  Life  <$•  Corr.  (1861)  I.  365 
A  '  swilled  mouton,'  that  is  a  sheep  roasted  whole  in  its  skin, 
scorched  like  a  hog.  1863  W.  HAKNFS  Dorset  Gloss,  s.v. 
Ziveal,  He  is  lik'  a  swealed  cat ;  better  than  he  do  look  vor. 

Swea  ler.  dial.  Also  sweeler;  see  also  SWALER. 
[f.  SWEAL  z/.  +  -KK  l.]  (See  quot.  1877.) 

1877  N.  IV.  Line.  Gloss.,  Sweater,  a  speck  of  foreign  matter 
in  the  grease  of  a  candle  which  causes  it  to  sweal.  1896  N. 
MUNRO  Lost  Pibroch,  etc.  121  Had  it  been  shrouds  instead 
of  sweelers. 

Swea  ling,  swa'ling,  z-M.  sl>.  [f.  SWEAL  v. 
+  -ING  l.]  Burning  ;  singeing :  for  special  uses  see 
quots.  and  SWEAL  z/. 

c  1410  Lanterne  of  Li^t  iii.  6  Euery  proud  soule.  .schal  be 
in  to  sweyling  [orig.  .en't  in  combiistionc)ii\.  1549  Cow  pi. 
Scot.  \\.Hi  I  sal  visee  aou  vithtdreddour.vitbt  fyir.andevitht 
suellieg  \$ic\.  1694  J.  HOUGHTON  Collect.  Itnprov.  Hvsb, 
No.  95  f  2  Swealing  of  Sheep  in  Ireland.  1759  R.  FORSTF.R 
in  J.  Nichols  Collect.  Hist.  Berks  (1783)  56  The  singeing  of 
a  pig  they  call  sweeling.  1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  rract.  Agric. 
II.  1201  When  cured  as  bacon,  it  is  the  practice  in  Kent  to 
singe  off  the  hairs,  by  making  a  straw  fire  round  the  hog,  an 
operation  which  is  termed  swaling.  1892  Pall  Mail  G.  16 
Apr.  7/2  The  wanton  practice  of  'swaling  *  [sc.  'firing  the 
heather'  on  Dartmoor].  1899  J.  M,  FAI.KNER  Moonfleet  vii, 
There  is  a  swealing  of  the  parchment  under  the  hot  wax. 
1902  K.  PHM.LPOTTS  River  251  These  spring  fires,  or  'swale- 
ings  ',  had  been  deliberately  lighted  that  fur?e  and  heather 
might  perish,  and  the  grasses,  thus  relieved,  prosper  for  flocks 
and  herds. 

Swea  ling,  swa  ling,  ///.  a.    [f.  SWEAL  v. 

+  -ING  -.]  turning,  blazing  ;  (of  a  candle)  gutter 
ing. 

a  1023  WULFSTAN  I /out,  xHii.  (1883)  213  He  Sa  sende  of 
lieofonum  beornend  ren  and  swjelende  leg.  c  1420  Prynter 
(1895)  10  (Benedict t?)  Fier  &swellynge  heete  [?g-jfiset,rstns]. 
1807  J.  STAGG/W///J  24  Swift  thesweelin  hether  flies.  1812 
COLMAN  Br.  Grins,  Lady  of  Wreck  n.  xxviii,  A  swaling 
candle. 

Swealtie,  obs.  form  of  SWELTY. 

tSweam,  sb.  Obs.  Forms:  .^swern,  5swayme, 
sweme,  sweem,  sqweme,  6  sweame,  7  swaim, 
sweam.  [f.  SWEAM  v.  (Cf.  SWIME.) 

Sense  2  may  have  been  borrowed  from  ON.  svimit  sviwr 
giddiness,  swooning,  or  the  ON.  word  iiself  may  have  been 
actually  taken  over,  /  becoming  e  as  in  native  words.] 

1.  Grief,  affliction.  To  think  sweam  (impers. 
with  dat.)  :  to  be  grievous  to.  To  be  sweam  :  to 
be  a  pity.  So  for  sweam! 

c  1250  Gen.  $  Hx.  391  Of  paradis  hem  Sinked  swem,  Of 
iwel  and  dead  hem  stondeS  greim.  Ibid.  1961  He  missed 
loseph  and  Shogte  swem.  r  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy 
Soc.J  38  His  hert  began  to  melt,  For  veray  sweme  of  this 
swemeful  tale,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv,  482/2  Sweem,  of 
mornynge,  tristicia,  molestia^  meror.  c  1450  Cov.  Myst.  xi. 
127  That  mannys  sowle  it  xulde  perysche  it  wove  sweme. 
6  1460  METHAM  Whs.  (1916)  43  Ful  grete  sqweme  for  yowre 
absens  I  schal  haue.  Ibid.  62  Alns,  for  sqweme  !  c  1491 
Chast.  Goddes  Chyld.  92  The  olde  enmye  the  deuyl  hath 
fered  me  by  swemes.  la  1500  Chester  PL  (E.E.T.S.)  xi.  8 
And  nowe  that  fill  may  I  not  flee,  thinke  me  never  so  swem. 
2.  A  sudden  fit  of  sickness  or  fainting;  a  swoon. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3895  He  swat  neuer  for  £at  swynke,  ne 
in  swayme  felle.  c  1415  Crowned  King  29  Swythe  y  swyed 
in  asweem,  bat  y  swet  after,  a  1440  Sir  Deg rev.  1211  (Camb. 
MS.)  Loke  at  bu  come  at  Jj*  tyme  Ober  swowne  shal  I  sweme 
pe  lady  shall  I  se  [Thornton  I\/S.  And  ane  of  us  salle  ly  in 
swymej.  1587  Mirr.  Mng.t  King  Jago  Lenuoy  i,  A  warning 
this  may  be,  Against  the  slothful  I  sweames  of  sluggardye, 
Ibid..  I'ittllins  ii,  By  blindnesse  blunt,  a  sottishe  sweame 
hee  feeles  :  With  ioyes  bereft,  when  death  is  hard  at  heeles. 
1677  Hoi. YOKE  Dzct.t  A  sweam  or  swairn,  sitbita  xgrotatiQ. 


SWEAM. 


SWEAR. 


Hence  t  Swea'mful  (5  swem-,  sqwem-,  swym- 
ful)  a.,  grievous,  distressing ;  t  Swea'mfully  adv. ; 
f  Swea-mly  (swcmly)  a.,  distressful. 

a  1400  Leg.  R 0^(1871)  135  [He]  swelteb  heerin  a  swemly 
swouh.  c  1420  ?  LVDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  1223  Then  seyde 
Krewyll  &  swemfully  spake,  c  1430  [see  SWEAM  sb.  ij. 
c  1460  MKTHAM  Wks.  (1916)  43  At  her  sqwemfful  departyng. 
^1460  Play  Sacram.  807  Now  alle  my  pepulle  wt  me  ye 
dresse  flFor  to  goe  see  that  swymfulle  syght.  1469  Paston 
Lett.  Suppl.  128  It  is  gret  pety  to  here  the  swtmefull  and 
petowse  compleyntis  of  the  pore  tenauntis. 

t  Sweamf  v.  Obs.  Forms  :  3  swearaen,  3-6 
sweme.  [OK.  *swxtuanj  found  only  in  the  com 
pound  dswxman  to  be  grieved  or  afflicted.  Cf.  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  afflict,  grieve.     Hence  Swe'mand 
ppl.  a.,  afflicting,  grievous. 

c  zaps  LAV.  16059  He  seal  alle  ba  swiken  swemen  {printed 
swenien]  mid  ei^e.  a  1225  After1.  K.  312  Beo  we  sorie  £>et  we 
euer  schulden  wre35en  swuch  feder,  &  sweamen  \v.r.  sweme] 
swuchne  wardein.  Ibid,  398  Non  vuel  ne  schal  hermien  pt, 
no  J>ing  ne  -.dial  sweamen  be.  c  1230  Halt  Aleid.  17  Hwa 
bat  sehe  benne  hu  he  engles  beo  is  warned  bat  seoS  hare 
suster  swa  fohrfullicheafallet.  13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  563 
pe  swemande  sorse  so^t  to  his  hert.  c  1450  M<inkiwl  868  in 
Macro  Plays  33  Yt  swemyth  my  hert,  to  thynk  how  on- 
wysely  I  hawe  wroght. 

2.  intr.  To  grieve,  mourn.     Also  in  vbl.  sb. 

c  1450  Cov.  Myst,  (Sfaaks.  Soc.)8i  Yourswemynge  smytyht 
to  myn  herte  depe.  14..  Prontp,  Parv.  482/2  Swemyn, 
iiiolcstor,  mereo.  .Swemynge,  or  mornynge. 

3.  pass,  and  intr.  To  be  overcome  with  faintness. 
c  1440  York  Myst.  xl.  40  pane  on  his  bakke  bare  he  ^ame 

by,  A  crosse  vnto  Caluery,  pat  swettyng  was  swemyed  for 
swetyng.  1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  in.  xc,  I.  .langit  sair  for 
to  haue  swemit  agane. 

Sweamish,  dial,  form  of  SQUEAMISU. 
Sweande,  obs.  pr.  pple.  of  SWAY  v. 
Sweap,  variant  of  SWAFK  ;  obs.  f.  SWEEP. 
Sweaple,  variant  of  SWIPPLE. 
Swear  (swe»j),  sb.     Now  colloq.    [f.  SWEAB  v.~\ 
An  act  of  swearing  ;  an  oath. 

1.  A  formal  or  solemn  oath. 

a  1643  W.  CARTWRIGHT  Ordinary  iv.  iv,  Gult'd  by  my 
swear,  by  my  swear  gull'd.  1691  Pol,  Ballaiis  (1860)  II.  31 
You  mu-.t  either  take  the  swear,  or  starve,  a  1704'!'.  BROWN 
Dial.  Dead,  Reas.  Oaths  Wks.  1711  IV.  79  [He  has]  faced 
about  to  the  Right,  and  taken  the  Swear.  1899  E.  PHII.L- 
POTTS  Hitman  Boy  ii.  38  We  swore  by  a  tremendous  swear, 
to  obeyTrelawny.  Ibid.  iv.  108  She  kept  her  swear  all  right. 

2.  A  profane  oath,  a  swear-word ;   also,  a  fit  or 
bout  of  swearing. 

1871  C.  GIBBON  Lack  of  Gold  v,  A  good  swear  is  a  cure  for 
the  bile,  so  swear  awav.  1873  CAKLETON  Gone  -with  a 
Handsomer  Man  \,  in  farm  K<ill.  27  I've  choked  a  dozen 
swears.  1894  HKSANT  Equal  Woman  127  He  swore  a  swear. 
1015  D.  L.  K.  LORIMKK  Pashtu  I.  194  Khlakah.  Damn  me. 
(An  Afridi  swear,  said  to  be  properly  Kkudiike,) 

b.  A  harsh  noise  made  by  an  angry  cat,  bird,  etc. 

1*95  J-  9-  MILLAIS  Breath  fr.  Veldt  (18(39)  98  Its  crv  of 
alarm  (a  jarring  swear)  is  almost  exactly  like  that  of  the 
common  starling.^ 

Swear  (swe-u),  v.  Pa.  t.  swore  (swo»j) ;  pa. 
pple.  sworn  (sWfJ-in).  Forms:  1-2  swerian,  (i 
swer  i}san,  sueriun,  2  sweri^en;,  2-4swerie(n, 
sweren,  (3  sweerie,  suerie,  4  swery(e,  Ayenb. 
zuerie),  3-5  swer,  4-5  suer,  4-6  suere,  4-7 
swere,  (4  squere,  5  sqwere,  sweire,  aweyre, 
suerne,  6  shwere),  5-9  Sc.  sweir,  (6  Sc.  sueir), 
6-7  sweare,  6-8  aware,  6-  awear.  Pa.  t.  a.  1-5 
awor,  2-4  auor,  3  sweor,  4  suore,  Ay  tub.  zuor, 
4-5  Sc.  swour,  awoir,4~5  (8-9  5c.)  swoor,  6  Sc\ 
swoyr,  7  awoare,  3-  awore.  0.  3-4  awar,  4 
suai\e,  square,  4-7,  9  arch,  aware.  7.  4  swer, 
suer,  4-5  swere,  squere.  5.  i  awerede,  6 
awered,  7  ($diul.  aweared;  5  swarid,  sward. 
Pa.  pple.  a.  1-6,  8  aworen,  3  sweoren,  4  suoru, 
4-5  squorn'e,  5  suoren,  5-7  sworne,  suorne, 
(6  swarne,  soren,  some,  shorne,  Sc.  suoryne), 
4-  sworn  ;  2  sesworen,  3-4  i-,  ysworen,  4-5 
ysworn(e.  0.  3-5  suore,  3-5,  7-9  (now  dial,  or 
vulgar)  swore ;  3  yauore,  3-5  iswore,  4-5 
yawore,  5  iswoor,  (i-swere%  7.  4  yawered. 
[Com.  Teut.  str.  vb.  (sporadically  wk.)  with 
/-present  stem  :  OE.  swyian,  swory  rarely  swerede, 
-swart tt,  usually  -swonn,  =  OKris.  swaria,  swtm, 
also  swarat  swora,  OS.  sweriant  -swor,  -sworen, 
(M)LG.  swercn,  sw$r,  swartn,  swJrert,  MDu. 
sweren,  (Uu.  sweren},  OHG.  suuerian,  suuerrait, 
suSr^  gisworan  (for  *giswarati),  MUG.  swtrtt, 
swur,  swuor,  dial,  swerete,  gesiuorn,  gcswarn  (G. 
schworen*  schwur,  t  schiuor,  ^sckworen'],  ON. 
sver/at  s6rt  svdr,  svarinn,  also  wk.  svardi,  svarbr 
(Sw.  svtirja^  Da.  svttrge)  :—  OTeut.  "swar/an  (not 
in  Goth.,  which  has  a  new  formation  swaran\  f. 
swar-,  whence  also  ON.  svar  answer,  svara  to 
answer,  SWAKE,  and  OK.  and-swaru  ANS*-EK. 
The  ulterior  relations  of  tlie  root  are  uncertain. 

The  conjugation  of  this  verb  has  been  influenced  from 
early  times  by  that  of  BEAR  v.  (OK.  beran).  The  regular 
pa.  t.  swore  {OE.  swifr)  has  never  ceased  to  be  extensively 
current,  but  from  the  ijtli  to  the  lylh  cent,  rsi'art,  formed 
on  ihe  analogy  of  bare  (OE.  A*/-,  bxron),  was  widespread  ; 
s~var  occurs  as  early  as  the  first  text  of  Layamon  ;  suar{e  is 
the  prevailing  fnriu  in  the  Cotton  MS.  of  Cursor  Mundi ; 
ttvarc  and  swsre  art;  both  used  in  Malory's  Merit  Darthur  • 


sware  is  the  only  form  in  the  Bible  of  161 1  (exc.  in  the  Apo 
crypha),  but  is  rare  in  the  ist  Folio  of  Shakspere.  In  the 
i4th  and  isth  a  by-form  rwcre  occurs,  after  &ere.} 

L  1.   intr.    'J'o  make  a   solemn  declaration  or 
statement  with  an  appeal  to  God  or  a  superhuman 
being,  or  to  some  sacred  object,  in  confirmation  of, 
what  is  said  ;  to  take  an  oath. 

Const,  by,  on,  or  uf>on  that  to  which  appeal  is  made  (see 
13,  16),  in  OE.  on,  flitr/it  under. 

a  goo  Laws  of  K.  sElfyed  Introd.  c.  48  Ne  swer^en  s« 
nxfre  under  ha;5ne  godus.  c  950  Lindisf.  Gosf.  Matt.  v. 
34  Kgo  antem  dico  itobis  non  iurare  omnino,  ic  uulctlice 
Lue3o  iuh  to  ne  siieri^e  a;fre  [Ritskw.  ba;t  je  ne  &clLit> 
Iia6  i>el  swerje  allungn,  Ags.  Gosf.  ba:t  sc  eallunga  ne 
swerion,  Hat  ton  swerijan].  a.  1225  Ancr.  R.  70  51-"  Il(: 
ichulen  nor  none  Hngc  ne  warien,  ne  swerien,  bute  ^if  ^e 
biggen  witterliche,  oSer  sikerliche.  1340  Aytnb.  6  Ine  non 
oj?re  manyere  ne  is  no  ri,t  to  zuerie.  c  1410  Lunterne 
of  Li^t  xii.  89  5"  enemyes  purswen  a;en  bis  coniaundc. 
ment,  &  seyn  bat  Crist  him  silf  swore,  and  hUe  seintis 
l>obe.  a  1425  Cursor  M.  6848  (Trin.)  Trowe  on  no  goddes 
fals,  Swere^>  not  I  bidde  :ou  aU,  1660  in  Extr.  St.  jPa6t-rs 
rel.  friends  Ser.  n.  (ign)  122  Wee  dare  not  sware  least 
we  sin  against  our  God.  1716  HKAKSE  Collect.  (O.H.S.) 
V.  382  Charlett  himself  told  me  I  should  be  forced  to  quit, 
if  I  did  not  swear  (as  I  was  resolved  not  to  do).  1798 
COLEKIDGK  fears  in  Solitude  73  The  Book  of  Life  is  made 
A  superstitious  instrument,  on  which  We  gabble  o'er  the 
oaths  we  mean  to  break  ;  For  all  must  swear.  1815  Scui  r 
Guy  M.  xxxii,  'A*  a  magistrate,,  .if  you  refuse  to  answer 
my  questions,  I  must  put  you  upon  your  oath."  'Troth, 
Mr,  I  am  no  free  to  swear,' 

2.  To  promise  or  undertake  something  by  an 
oath  ;  to  take  an  oath  by  way  of  a  solemn  pro 
mise  or  undertaking.  (Const,  as  in  i  ;  also  const, 
dat.  or  to  the  person  to  whom  the  promise  is  made.) 
a.  intr.  (See  also  1 7  a.) 

£-825  Vesp.  Psalter  xiv.  [xv.]  4  Qui  jnrat  proximo  suo  et 
non  decepit  eu»i,  se  swereS  6a;m  nestan  his  &  ne  beswac 
nine,  c  1205  LAV.  22865-7  -•'fcrst  sweor  ArSur.  .seo56en 
sworen  eorles.  c  1250  Gen.  <y  Ex.  2433  losep  swor  him  al-so 
he  bad.  a  1300  Cursor  Af.  i83t2  (Cott.)  pou  has  bam  drund 
and  don  for  fare,  Als  bou  til  ur  for-eildres  Miare.  f  1385 
CHAUCKR  L.  G.  IV.  1321  Dido,  And  so  ^e  wele  me  now  to 
wme  take  As  5e  ban  sworne.  6*1400  Dcstr.  Troy  11837 
Priam  on  his  part,  &:  his  prise  knightes,  Sweryn  all  swiftly, 
Si  no  swyke  thoghtyn.  1562  A.  SCOTT  P0euis\S.T.S,)  i.  134 
Credence  is  past  off  promcis,  tho1  thai  sweir.  1634  MILTON 
Comus  101 1  From  her  fair  unspotted  side  Two  blissful  twins 
are  to  be  born.  Youth  and  Joy;  so  Jove  hath  sworn.  1662 
STILUNGFL.  Orig.  Macrae  \\.  vi.  §  6  God  is  said  to  swear 
when  he  binds  himself  absolutely  to  performance.  1837 
DICKKNS  t'icffiv.  ii,  'Can  I  telyupon  your  secrecy?1, .' You 
can '. .'  Hear  me  swear — '.  '  No,  no.  .don't  swear,  it's  quite 
unnecessary.'  1902  VIOLET  JACOB  A7«<r/..V/t'fl/^/-fviii,*  Swear, 
I  tell  ye.'  '  I  swear  it,  so  help  me  Gixi.' 
Jig.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  \.  i.  62  Hee'l  be  hang'd  yet. 
Though  euery  drop  of  water  sweare  against  it,  And  g.ipe  at 
\\  idst  to  glut  him. 
b.  with  inf. 

1154  6>.  E.Chron.  i,Laud  MS.)  an.  1140  Alle  dideti  him 
manred,  &  suoren  ^e  pais  to  halden.  c  1290  Beket  1007  in 
.V.  Kng.  Leg.  135  He  suor  to  holde  be  eorbelich  honur  and 
hath  i-broke  is  oth.  c  1330  Artlt.  $  .Merl.  3405,  xi  king?-* 
vS;  doukes  on  Han  ysworn,  Arihour  to  slon.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  13643  Fay  ne  weie  ho  freikts.  .And  swiftly  ^>ai  swere. . 
To  be  lell  to  b«  lord  all  his  lyf  tyme.  1441  Extr.  Abenf. 
K^ff-  (^844)  I.  7  He  sail  swere  to  keep  this  statute,  (t  1548 
HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  I',  71  All  mauer  persones  of  holy 
Churchc. .  that  shal swere  to  kepe  this  presente  accord.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  \.  322  Or  in  this  abject  posture  have  ye  sworn 
To  adore  the  Conquerour  ?  1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Ittilidn 
xvii,  I  have  sworn  to  speak  the  truth  only.  1832  W.  IKVIM; 
AHminbra  II.  274  [He]  swore  not  to  raise  his  camp  until  he 
had  gained  posse-^ion  of  the  place.  1867  HOWEU.S  lt<tl. 
Jflurtt,  105  At  last  we  leave  the  pates,  and  swear  each  other 
to  Lome  again  many  times  while  in  Naples. 

cllipt.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  v.  iv.  107  They  shooke  hands, 
and  swore  brothers. 

C.   with  clause  (occas.  with  quoted  words). 

.1000  .•tli.FRic  Josh.  ii.  12  Swer  tad  me  nu  ^urh  drilttcn, 
b.Lt£c  don  eft  wii  meswilce  mildheortnisse,  swa  ic  macode 
wi5  eow.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  213  t>e  sullere..swere3 
l>at  he  bit  nele  lasse  sclle,  be  beggere.  .swereS  ^at  he  nele 
moregeuen.  c  1205  LAV.  215078  Heo.  .sworen  bat  heo  wolden 
Heore  forward  halden.  4*1275  Ibid.  5866  We  5ou  wollep 
swerie  Vppcn  boure  swerdes  pat  we  wolle^  ^ou  bi-fore 
Libbe  oj»er  Hi^e.  a  1300  Cursor  3f.  3225  (Cott.)  Apon  his 
kne  he  did  him  suere  [fairf.  squere]  p.U  he  -suld  be  lei 
errand  berer.  1387  TKEVISA  Higden  (Koll>)  VI.  445  He 
hadde  byhote  and  i-swore  bat  he  schulde  5elde  Normandye 
to  Richard,  c  1420  Sir  Atnadace  (Camden)  xxii,  Thenne 
he  squere, '  lie  Ihesu,  Mare  sun,  That  body  schalle  ncuyr 
in  the  crthe  come,  My  siluyr  tille  that  I  haue.'  (.-1470 
HENRY  Wallace  v.  864  He.  .swour  be  suld  be  wengit  on  tha 


deid.     a  1529  SKELTON  E,  Kummyn^  164  Kl^nour  swered, 
Nay,  Ye  shall  not  bearc  away  My  ale  Cor  nought,  By  hym 
me  bought  !     1592  Soliman  \  /'ers,  v.  ii.  63  He  lept 


for  ioy,  swearing  and  promising  That  our  reward  should  be 
redoubled.  1689  in  Acts  Parl.  Scot.  (1875)  XII.  51'!,  I 
faithfully  promitt  in  presence  of  the  almighty  ^od  and  swear 
pat  1  shall  demean  my  self  faithfully,  1813  SCOTT  Rokeby 
i\ .  xiv,  Kokeby  sware,  No  rebel's  son  should  wed  his  heir. 
d.  trans.  With  pron.  as  obj. 

[a  1000  Elf nt  686  (Gr.)  Ic  |>.tt  ?;esweii?,e  ^urh  sunu  mco- 
lodes. .bact  t*ni  hungre  scealt. . cwylmed  weorSan.)  .1*05 
LAV.  22507  .tlche  5ere  ^iuen  [ich]  be  wulle  a:hte..pis 
ich  wullen  be  swcrien.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  06  Ich  heuede 
isworen  hit,  luuien  ich  mot  te.  c  1300  llaz-elok  398  Godard 
siirt  tip,  an  swor  al  hat  be  king  him  bad.  c  1369  CHAUCEK 
Dtthe  Blattncke  1231  As  I  best  koudc  I  swore  hir  thi». 
c  1412  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  2331  He  rathir  chees  be 
•Jisobedient ..Than  be  fo-sworn  of  ^>at  he  swoor  so  depe. 
1567  (, ude  4-  G*tlit  Ball.  (S.T.S.)  ^i  Quhateuer  he  sweir 
to  ony  man,.  .Hi;,  proniejs  he  will  kelp.  1667  MILTON  /-*.  L. 
iv.  96  How  soon  Would  highth  recal  high  thought^,  liow  *oon 
utuay  What  feign 'd  submission  swore.  1869  FKLEMAN  Norm. 


Cony.  III.  xii.  246  Haruld  then,  .swore,  but  what  he  swore 
is  as  uncertain  as  it  is  when  and  where  he  swore  it. 

3.  trans.  \Vith  certain  sbs. :  To  promise  or  under 
take  on  oath  to  observe  or  perform  (something). 

a.  fidelity,  allegiance,  etc. 

a  1154  O.  E.  Chton.  an.  1123  (Laud)  Se  a?rcc.b[iscop]  -swor 
him  underbeodny>se  of  calk  5a  t>mg  [etc.],  c  1290  Bcket 
1017  in  6'.  Eng.  Leg.  135  pou  suore  ^e  kyngc  eorbelich 
honour  and  nelt  don  him  non.  13..  K.  Alls.  74^7  (Laud 
MS.),  Hij  duden  hym  alle  fcute  And  sworen  to  hym  also 
Icute.  1387  TKKVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  331  Arthur.. ^af 
hym  Hanipschire  and  Somersete..and  fey  was  i-swore  to 
hym-  ^1440  fartonope  (1862)  2723  The  king  of  Fraunce 
tolde  homage  And  ther-to  suer  hostage,  That  they  shulde 
him  bere  faytli  and  trouth.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  ^7,  v.  iv. 
i6y  Then  sweare  Allegeance  to  his  Males ty.  1595  —  John 
v.  iv.  19  TJiat  Altar,  where  we  swore  to  j  uu  Dceie  Amity, 
and  euerlasting  loue.  i€oo  K.  Hu>rsT  lr.  Coneitaggio  76 
That  the  Noblemen  and  Commons  shoulde  presently  sweare 
ol>edience  vnto  them.  1675  CKOWNE  Andromache  iv,  Go, 
.--wear  to  her,  the  faith  thou  swor'st  to  me.  1848  THACKERAY 
I'an.  Fair  xviii,  While  the  French  nation  and  army  were 
swearing  fidelity  round  the  eagles  in  the  Champ  dc  Mars. 

absul.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  2104  par  sere  cms  of  ba  sidis 
to  him-sdfe  sweren.  1605  SHAKS. Macb.  iv.  ii.  47  ^on.  \\'i;ai 
in  a  Traitor  'i  Wife.  Why  one  that  sweares,  and  lyes. 

b.  an  action  that  is  to  be  accomplished. 

a  1300  Cursor  J/.  3994  (Cult.)  Lauerd,  bou  send  me  now 
bi  rede,  Gains  esau  has  suorn  \fairf.  squorne]  mi  dedc. 
15..  Christ's  A'irk  25  in  Bann.  MS.  (Hunter.  Cl.)  283 
'1  hocht  all  hir  kin  had  hworn  hir  deid.  a  1533  Lu.  BEBNERS 
Huon  Ixx.vvij.  277  Thus  duke  Raoull  swaie  the  clcth  ot 
Huon.  a  1575  Dhtrn.  O<:curr.  iBatinatyne  Cl.)  308  Be  the 
tennour  lieirof  sueris  and  promeissis  ane  ce^-atioun  and  ab 
stinence  from  ho^tilitic.  1592  Ardcn  of  j-ci'trsham  n.  ii. 
131  The  villaine  hath  swcrnc  the  slaughter  of  hi^  malster. 
a  1774  GOLDS.M.  Hist.  Greece  1 1.  150  Whose  debtruciion  they 
had  more  than  once  swore.  1859  FnzGEKALD  Omar  Ixx, 
Repentance  oft  before  I  swoie. 

C.  conditions,  an  agreement. 

'i  1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1094  il.aud)  JILT  >eo  furewarde 
:cr  wars  xewrohl  and  cac  j^eswoten,  1387  IKKVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  VIII.  51  pe  articules  J>at  he  liadde  i-swore  in  his 
crownynge.  1601  SHAKS.  Jnl.  C.  H.  i.  113  Cus.  And  let  vs 
sweare  our  Resolution.  Brut,  No,  not  an  Oath,  a  1649 
Uki.MM.  OF  HAWTH.  I'oems  Wks.  (171 1 )  49  '1  hou  i.e're  swore 
our  covenant,  a  1715  111  KNET  Own  Time  an.  1675  (1724)  I. 
381  When  the  long  Parliament  engaged  into  the  league  with 
Scotland,  he  would  not  swear  the  Covenant.  1757  W,  WILKIE 
Epigon.  vi.  167  A  truce  we  swore  ;  Juve  witnessed  the  deed. 

4.  To  affirm,  assert,  or  declare  something  by  nn 
oath  ;  to  make  oath  to   the  truth  of  a  statement. 
(Const,  as  in  i.)    a.   intr. :  spec,  to  give  evidence 
on  oath  (against  a  person".    Now  rare!. 

1:825  /  Vi/.  }*  tatter  ci.  9  [cii.  8]  Adversuiit  nit  juial'ant, 
[hi]  wi6  me  SWLTUII.  t  1385  CHAU.KK  /,.  6*.  U'.  Prol.  58  Al 
swere  1  nat,  of  this  1  wol  nat  lye.  i  1420  Sit-  Atiiadace 
(Camden)  .\xiii,  Quen  Sir  Amadace  herd  that  he  hade 
Miuorne.  c  1450  C'AKiKAVt.  Life  St.  Gilbert  \\\,  He  was 
reqwyred  to  come  be-fore  he  iuges  it  make  ber  a  bodely 
oth  whe>thir  he  was  gilty  in  bis  mater  or  nowt.  but  bis 
refused  he,  for  he  saide  he  had  leuer  be  exiled  ban  swere. 
1580  LYL.V  Eup/iiies  (Arb.)  442  That  which  followeth  I  saw, 
where-of  who  so  doublet h,  I  will  hweare.  1506  SHAKS. 
Merch.  I7,  in.  ii.  206  Swearing  till  my  \ery  rough  [-  roof] 
was  dry  With  oathes  of  loue.  1613  —  Hen.  £'///,  v.  i.  133 
At  what  ease  Might  corrupt  mindcs  procure,  Knaucs  as 
corrupt  To  sweare  against  you.  1681  UUYDES  .-U>s.  fy  Achil. 
\.  1012  Against  themselves  their  Witnesses  will  Swear.  1810 
CKAISIJE  borough  xxii.  274  Why  a?k  my  father  ?— (hat  old 
man  will  swear  Against  my  life;  besides,  he  wasn't  there. 

(£)  \\itli  home  or  hypeibolical  expressions,  as 
through  a  two-it.th  board \  also,  to  su'cur  oi.e's  Wtty 
through  .  .  .:  denoting  bard  swearing. 

1678  RAV  Froi*.  (ed.  2)  271  He'll  swear  tlnough  .MI  inch 
board,  dagger  out  of  sheath,  the  devil  out  of  hell,  'till  lie's 
Mack  in  the  face.  1680  in  HitktrittgilCx  l\  'ks.  (1716)  II.  202 
Jle  swore  home,  01  (as  we  >ay,  thiough  an  Inch-board) 
against  Records.  1722  [see  HOME  a»iv.  5).  1728  EAKL  OF 
AII.ESUURY  Mem,  {iSgoj  372  Then  he  went  through  thick  and 
thin,  and,  according  to  an  old  English  phrase,  swore  thipugh 
a  two-inch  board.  1865  DICKKNS  A/ut,  J-r.  i.  xvi,  That 
sc\ere  exertion  which  is  known  in  legal  circl*-  us  swearing 
jour  way  through  a  stone  wall. 

b.  with  clause  (or  equivalent  obj.  and  -,  *  mpl.  or 
ace.  and  inf.) :  often  also,  to  affirm  emphatically 
or  confidently  (without  an  oath). 

688-95  '*"  95°'  f-aivs  of  Ine  iLiebermann)  c.  56  O&cV  swerie 
\x\.  he  him  nan  facn  on  nyste.  t  1000  Ag*.  Gosp.  Matt. 
x\vi.  74  Da  xtsoc  he  &  swctede  \  a-t  he  narire  bone  man  ne 
tube.  1038  Charter  r/  Harold  f/arartjot  in  Kemblc  Cod. 
Dipl.  IV.  57  Se  king,  .swor .  .under  god  ailmihtine  it  under 
tallc  hal^an  barto  bal  *»*  na:tre  ILLS  nahis  ra;d  na  his  d.td. 
t  1250  Gen.  <y  /i'.r.  1964  Til  him  he  sweren  3at  he  liued. 
«  1300  Cursor  J/.  17493  Dcr  yee  suer,  for  godds  hlis,  pat  yee 
herd  and  sagh  al  bis?  <.  1374  CHAI  CKK  Anei.  <5-  Arc.  122 
He  wolde  preyen  her  to  swere  Wii.it  was  that  wordc.  1377 
LANGL.  /*.  PL  B.  xiv.  34  Haukyn. .  ii,tly  >;an  swt-rye,  '  Who 
so  leueth  30 w.  by  owre  lorde  I  leue  nou^tc  he  be  bltsscd.' 
6-1385  CHALXKK  L.  <-.  /*".  1378  //.v/^ //;'/<'.  O  oftyn  sworist 
thow  that  thow  woldist  deye.  t  1386  —  /'/,V.  454,  I  durstc 
swere  they  weyeden  ten  pound.  1484  CAXTOX  }"al>les  of 
A/font  f  iii,  [He]  swore  vpon  the  holy  cuangcly  that  he  toke 
none  of  the  ryche  mans  nyllc.  a  1548  ii M.i.CJtron.,  A'd'a-./^, 
232  b,  Sweryng  by  siiincl  George  that  the  kyng  of  Englande 
was  nut  extracted  of  no  noble  house,  t  1600  SMAKS.  Sonn. 
(\!\ii,  I  haue  sworne  thec  faire,  and  thought  thee  bii^ht. 
1621  LADV  M.  WROTH  Ur.ini<i  466  She  swore  I  loued  her  not, 
hefian  10  lament  her  sclfe,  wept,  and  cryd ;  O  vnconstant  men. 
1674  C.  F.  Wtt  nt  a  Venture  60  Our  Tuwn,  .Can't  shew  the 
like  netware.  1711  in  IOtkRfj>.Hbt  J/.V.V.  Cawm.  App.  v. 
116  To  refuse  sweareiny  the  said  Queen  lo  be  head .  .uf  the 
1  iuli-h  church,  was  a  prernunire.  1717  I-ADV  M.  W.  MON 
TAGU  Le!.  to  C'ttss  of  Bristol  i  Apr.,  I  dare  swear,  .that. . 
'ib  a  very  comfortable  reflection  to  you.  1726  SWIFT 
Gulliver  n.  viii,  His  men  came  back  in  a  fright,  swearing 


SWEAR. 

they  had  seen  a  swimming  house.  1848  THACKERAY  Van. 
Fair  xxxix,  He  swore  it  was  as  good  as  a  play  to  see  her 
jn  the  character  of  a  fine  dame.  1865  TROLLOPE  Belton  Est. 
iv.  39  He  swore  to  himself  that  he  did  love  her. 

C.  trans,  with  pron.  as  obj. 

c  1200  Vices  ff  Virtues  9  Al  J?at  we  more  swerved,  swo  it 
is  euel  and  senne.  c  1275  Sinners  Beware  19  in  O.  E.  Misc. 
72  Ah  ich  hit  segge  and  swerie.  c  1300  Havelok  647  Soth 
it  is,  bat  men  seyt  and  suereth.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  7638 
But  trustith  wel,  1  swere  it  yow,  That  it  is  clene  out  of  his 
thought.  1638  in  Verney  Mem.  (1907)  I.  124  By  my  soule 
I  dare  swear  itt.  1649  C.  WALKER  Hist.  Independ.  \\.  105 
Should  they  Vote.  .Oliver's  Nose  a  Ruby,  they  would  ex 
pect  we  should  s weave  it,  and  fight  for  it.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt. 
Midi,  xxi,  Her  father.. tormented  himself  with  imagining 
what  the  one  sister  might  say  or  swear. 

5.  trans,  \\ilh  certain  sbs. :  a.  To  take  an  oath 
as  to  the  fact  or  truth  of;  to  confirm  (a  statement) 
by  oath.  Also  \  to  swear  sooth,  truth. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  x\,  160  Her  syre  was  a  sysour  bat 
neure  swore  treuthe.  1382  Wvct.iF  Eccl.  ix.  2  As  a  for 
sworn,  so  and  he  that  soth  swerth  [orig.  itt  J>erjnrus,  ita 
et  ille  qui  ventm  dcjerat}.  1565  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot. 
I.  404  Havand  diverse  of  thair  servandis  fylit  in  the  billis 
of  El  name  Newtoun ,  .quhilkis  billis  ar  sworne.  a  1715 
BURNET  Own  Time  in.  (1823)  II.  300  Depositions  were  pre. 
pared  for  them  :  and  they  promised  to  swear  them.  1755 
JOHNSON  s.  v.,  He  swore  treason  against  his  friend.  1818 
CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  387  Every  such  affidavit,  .shall  be 
sworn  before  a  person  duly  authorized  to  take  affidavits  in 
this  court.  1847  I.ADV  BLF.SSINGTON  Marmnduke  Herbert 
Ixii,  Two  men.. against  whom  Mr.  Herbert  had  sworn  in 
formation  for  a  conspiracy  to  extort  money  from  him. 

b.  To  proclaim  or  declare  with  an  oath  or 
solemn  affirmation. 

To  swt'ar  th;  peace  against :  see  PEACE  sb.  9  b, 
13..  Gniv.  <V  Gr,  Knt.  1825  He.  .swere  swyftely  his  sothe;    , 
(>at  he  hit  sese  nolde.     1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  300  Whan  he 
hath  his  trouthe  suore.     1599  SHAKS,  Afuc/t  Ado  \\.  i.  175,    \ 
I  heard  him  sweare  his  affection.     1667  MILTON/'.  L.  v.  814    j 
The  just  Decree  of  God,  pronounc't  and  sworn.  1709  STRYPE 
Ann.  Ref.  I.  li.  513  That  they  should  swear  his  supremacy,    i 
and  obedience  to  him  before  some  priest.     1871    MORLF.Y    , 
CarlyU  in  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  i.  (1878)  i6S  A  man  of  genius  is    i 
at  liberty  to.  .swear  all  his  conclusions. 
C.  To  value  on  oath  at  so  much. 
1854  SrRTEKS  Handley  Cr.  Ixv.  (1901)  II.  199  She  died.— 
Her  wealth  was  great,  .and  the  Captain  ..  soon  discovered 
he  might  swear  the  property  under  twelve  thousand  pounds,    : 
without  defrauding  himself.    tfyj^Chambcrs^s  *Jrnl.  joMay 
304  '2  James  Wood,  of  Gloucester,  who  died  in  1836,  possessed 
of  property  sworn  under  ,£QX>,OOO.  1896  Law  Tunes  C.  508/1 
The  gross  personal  estate  is  sworn  at  ^37.4°5-  *6-  10. 
6.   To  take  or  utter  (an  oath),  either  solemnly 
or  profanely  (cf.  8).     Also  const,  as  in  i,  2,  4. 

Beowulf 472  (Gr.}  He  me  abas  swor.  c  1050  O.  E.  Chron.. 
an.  1049  (MS.  C)  [He]  cwje<5  ba2t  he  him  abas  sweri^an 
wolde  &  him  hold  beon.  a  1123  Il'id.  an.  nop  I3aer  wurdon 
.  .^a  aoas  ^esworene  his  dohter  ^amCasere  to?;ifene.  c  1205 
LAY.  653  J>e  king  wes  swiSe  wra3  £  swar  muchelne  oa5. 
a  1225  Attcr.  R.  198  pisses  hweolpes  \sc.  Blasphemy]  nurice 
is  be  )>et  swere  ft  greate  o5es.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4650  Al 
bat  barunage, . .  To  ^>is  ioseph  an  ath  Jjai  suare.  c  1380  Sir 
Ferumb.  82  By  Mahomet  ys  o\>  banne  a  swer.  Ibid.  1045 
Y  til  him  am  trewe  ypii}t  &  haue  myn  o\>  yswered.  a  1450 
Knt.  dc  la  Tour  Prol.  a  Grete  fals  othes  that  the  fals  men 
yseu  to  swere  to  the  women.  1470-85  MAI.ORY  Arthur  vm. 
ii.  275  He.  .sware  a  grete  othe  that  he  shold  slee  her  hut  yf 
she  told  hym  trouthe.  a  1548  H.AI.I.  Citron. , //en.  K//,I7D, 
Thys  othe  he  sware  in  the  great  Church  of  Bruges,  c  1643 
LD.  HERBERT  AutoHog.  (1824)  74  [Queen  Elizabeth]  swear-  : 
ing  her  usual  oath  demanded,  who  is  this?  1784  COWPBH 
Task  iv.  629  He.  .mumbling,  swears  A  bible-oath  to  be  ' 
whate'er  they  please.  1813  SCOTT  Qnentin  J).  xxxiii,  Never 
was  false  oith  sworn  on  this  most  sacred  relique  but  it  was 
avenged  within  the  year.  1852  THACKERAY  Esntond  i.  ix,  [ 
My  lord  swore  one  of  his  large  oaths  that  he  did  not  know  , 
in  the  least  what  she  meant. 

trans/.  1591  SHAKS.  Rom.  fy  Jut.  i.  iv.  87  Being  thus 
frighted,  [hejsweares  a  prayer  or  two  £  sleepes  againe.  1823 
BYRON  Juan.  xiv.  xxxiv,  Sires,  The  Nestors  of  the  sporting 
generation,  Swore  praises,  and  recall'd  their  former  fires. 

t7.   To  use  (a  sicred  name)  in   an   oath;    to  in-    : 
voke  or  appeal  to  (a  deity,  etc.)  by  an  oath  :  =  13  a.    j 

c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  3498  Tac  3u  nogt  in  idel  min  namen, 
Ne  swer  it  les  to  fele  in  gamen.     1303  R.  URUSNE  Handl. 
Synne  608  Swere  nat  hys  name  yn  ydulnys.    c  1380  WYCLIK     j 
llSks,  (1880)  60  Many,  .men  swerynge  herte  &  bonys&  nailis     • 
Si  o£>ere  membris  of  crist.     c  1400  Rout.  Rose  5965  Yit  wolde     I 
I  swere,  for  sikirnesse,  The  pole  of  helle  to  my  witnesse.     j 
1430-40  Lvnc.  fiochas  vm.  xiv.  (MS.  Bodl.  263)  384/1   Nat 
afferd  to  suere  goddis  bonys  With  horrible  othes  of  bodi 
flessh  &  blood.     1509  BARCLAY  SJiyf  of  Polys  (1570)  174  But    \ 
nowe  eche  sweareth  the  Eucharist  commonly.    1605  SHAKS. 
Lear  \.   i.   163   Lear.  Now   by   Apollo.      Kent.  Now   by    ' 
Apollo,  King,  Thou  swear 'st  thy  Gods  in  vaine. 

8.  intr.  To  ntter  a  form  of  oath  lightly  or  irre 
verently,  as  a  mere  intensive,  or  an  expression  of   j 
anger,  vexation,  or  other  strong   feeling ;    to  use    \ 
the  Divine  or  other  sacred  name,  or  some  phrase    • 
implying  it,  profanely  in  affirmation  or  imprecation  ;    ' 
to  utter  a  profane  oath,  or  use  profane  language 
habitually ;  more  widely,  to  use  bad  language.   (See    , 
also  12.)     f  To  swear  and  start',  see  STARE  v.  3  a.    ! 
c  1430  H<r<u  Gfiod  Wife  taught  Dan.   62  in  Babees  Bk.    ' 
(1868)  30  To  swere  be  bou  not  leefe.     1531  ELYOT  Gtx>.  i. 
xxvi,  They  wyll  say  he  that  swereth  depe.  swereth  like  a 
lorde.     1577  B.   GOOGE  Heresbaelis   Husb.   \.   (1586)   15  b, 
Let  him.  .in  no  wyse  suffer  them  [sc.  servants]  to  sweare  or    ' 
to  blaspheme.     1583  STUBBF.S  Anat.Abtts.  \.  (1877)  72  Then 
fell  shee  to  sweare  and  teare..,  to  c:ir-se  and  banne.     1593 
SHAKS.  2  Hen.  F/,  i.  i.  188  Oft  haue  I  scene  the  haughty 
Cardinal!.. Sweare   like  a  Ruffian.      1706  E.  WARD  Hud. 
Rediv.  in.  17  Your  Folly  makes  me  stare;  Such  talk  would     ! 
make  a  Parson  swear.  1706 —  Wooden  WorldDiss.  (1708)45 
He  never  swears  but  in  his  Cnp-.    1841  THACKERAY  Gt.  Hog-    ' 
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j    garty  Diant.  ix.  O,  Mr,  it  would  have  frightened  you  to  hear 
a  Christian  babe  like   him  swear  as  he  did.     1909  G.  K. 
MENZIES  Proi>.  S&.  17  Where  a  golfer,  club  in  hand,  Freely 
I    swears  As  he  hacks  with  all  his  might. 

b.  To  utter  a  harsh  guttural  sound,  as  an  angry 
cat  or  other  animal,  colloq. 

c  1700  KENNETT  MS.  Lansd.  1033  s.v.,  The  dog  swears 
xvhen  he  grumbles  and  snarles.  1753  Miss  COLLIRR  Art 
Torment.  Concl.  232  [The  cat]  swears,  she  growls,  and 
shews  all  the  salvage  motions  of  her  heart.  1896  F.  GALTON 
\\\  Spectator  ii  Apr.  515  When  Phyllis  was  a  kitten  she  had 
wild  fits,  tearing  round  the  room  and  'swearing  '  horribly. 
190*  Strand  Mag.  Jan.  72/2  Away  to  the  east  an  angry 
[locomotive]  engine  was  swearing. 

9.  trans,  a.  To  bring  or  get  into  some  specified 
condition  or  position  by  swearing.  (See  also  IV.) 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  275  Berowne  did  sweare  him- 
selfe  out  of  all  suite.  1616  S.  S.  Honest  Lawyer  iv.  G  4  b, 
I  would  sweare  them  to  the  Gallous,  as  well  as  they  swore 
me  out  of  my  money.  1728  [DE  FOE]  Street-Robberies  6 
She  might  have  swore  her  Eyes  out  of  her  Head,  for  the 
unbelieving  Wretches  did  not  mind  what  she  said  or  swore. 
1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  vii,  The  miller  swore  himself  as  black  as 
night  that  hestopt  them  at  twelve  o'clock.  1846  D.  JERROLD 
Mrs.  Caudle  x,  Because  once  in  your  lifetime  your  shirt 
wanted  a  button,  you  must  almost  swear  the  roof  off  the 
house. 

b.  To  put  upon  or  ascribe  toz.  person  in  a  sworn 
statement. 

J754  GOODALL  Exam.  Lett.  KJary  Q.  Scots  I.  Introd.  12 
To  the  end  that  they  might  convict  Murray  and  his  party, 
both  of  murdering  the  King,  and  of  forging  papers,  and 
then  swearing  them  upon  her.  1785  TRUSLER  Mod.  Times 
II.  142  To., lay  them  [sc.  their  bastards]  at  the  doors  of 
some  gentlemen's  houses,  or  swear  them  to  persons  that  had 
been  their  common  disturbers.  1900  WEYMAN  Sophia  iii,  A 
silver  tankard  and  twenty-seven  guineas  she  took  with  her, 
and  I'll  swear  them  to  you. 

II.  10.  Orig.  pass.  To  be  bound  by  oatli  (see 
also  sworn  brother^  etc.  s.  v.  SWORN*)  ;  hence  actively, 
to  cause  to  take  an  oath ;  to  bind  by  an  oath ;  to 
put  (a  person)  upon  his  oath  ;  to  administer  an 
oath  to.  Also  const,  on  as  in  i. 

c  1050  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  375/21  Consfiirati,  onan  £e- 
sworene.  a  1400  Minor  Twins  fr.  I'ernon  yi/^»".xlix.i48  Good 
schame,  holynesse,  &  curtesye  As  brejmren  ben  sworen.  1431 
E.  E.  Wills  88  [I  bequeath]  To  Maude  Wilbe,  xx  li,  so  am  y 
sworne.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  xvii,  Thereof  y  am  snore. 
14^3-7  Star  Chamber  Proc.  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.  1911)  43  The 
same  abbot  wold  not  be  sworne  vppon  eny  answer.  1514 
Extr.  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  oo  To  be  suorn  the  gret  bodelie 
aitht.  1545  in  Leadam  Sel.  Cases  Crt.  Requests  (Selden 
Soc,}  80  William  Warwyck.  .sworen  vpon  his  othe  sayth. 
1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  v.  i.  301  The  first  intergatory  That 
my  Nerrissa  shall  be  sworne  on.  1681  Trial  S.  Colledge  35 
Mr.  Att\orney\  Gen\eral\.  Swear  Stevens.  {Which  ivas 
done)  1776  Trial  of  Nitmiocoinar  52/1  You  have  sworn  me 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Ganges:  how  can  I  tell  more  than  1 
remember?  1802-12  BsKTHAM  Ration.  Jitdic.  Et'id.  (1827) 
I.  418  Tender  the  oath:  if  lie  accepts  it,  swear  him.  1827 
HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  i.  (1854)  '•  '9  Commissioners  were 
appointed  throughout  the  Kingdom  to  swear  every  man  to  ' 
the  value  of  his  possessions.  191*  Times  19  Dec.  12/6  A 
member  of  a  French  Roman  Catholic  Sisterhood  objected 
to  be  sworn  on  the  Testament. 

wit/icompl.  ^1548  \\b.\.\.Chron.)Hen.  F/,  137  He.  .hanged 
the  Frenchmen,  because  thei  wer  once  sworne  English,  and 
after,  brake  their  othe.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  \\.  ii.  156  He  ' 
sweare  my  selfe  thy  Subiect.  1682  DKVDEN  Mctc-Fl.  113 
Hannibal  did  to  the  Altars  come,  Swore  by  his  Syre  a 
mortal  Foe  to  Rome. 

T"  b.  To  have,  make,  take  (a  person)  sworn :  to 
administer  an  oath  to.  Obs. 

c  1403  Anturs  of  Arlh.  liv,  t>ay  made  hyme  sworne  to  Sir 
Gawane.  15. .  SirA.liartiw  \nSurtees  Misc.  (1890)  69  And 
ther  he  tooke  me  sworne.  - 1556  Chron.  Grey  Friars  (Cam- 
den)  46  The  erle  of  Angwyche..whome  the  kynge..had 
liym  with  the  other  lordes  of  Scotlonde  shorne  and  resevyd 
the  sacrament  that  [etc.].  In  1600  Lord  of  Lear ne  289  in 
Furniv.  Percy  Folio  1, 192,  I  am  tane  sworne  vpon  a  booke, 
&  forsworne  I  will  not  bee. 

c.  Const  to  a  person  (i.  e.  in  allegiance  or  ser 
vice),  a  rule,  a  course  of  action,  a  declaration,  etc. 
Similarly  const,  against. 

Now  chiefly  in  to  sivear  to  secrecy. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  5520  Sire. .ich  was  ysuore  to  him 
ar  to  be.  a  1325  MS.  Rawl.  />*.  320  If.  32  b,  Eche  man . .  i 
suuore  ant  assised  to  armes.  ,|>at  is  to  wite  to  viftene  pond 
worth  of  londe.  1338  R.  PRUNNE  Chron.  (1725)  168  Now  is 
Cipres  lorn  fro  Isaac  &  hise,  &  to  R.  suorn  for  his  valiantise. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Sfjr.*s  T.  10  As  of  the  secte  of  which  )>at  he 
was  born  He  kepte  his  lay,  to  which  bat  he  was  sworn. 
a  1400  St.  Mattficwv-jo  in  Horstm.  Altengl.Leg.  (1881)  135 
To  chastite  J>an  was  scho  sworn.  0430  Freemasonry  (1840) 
436  And  alle  these  poyntes  hyr  before,  To  hem  thou  most 
nede  be  y-swore.  1509  in  Leadam  Sel.  Case  s  Star  Chamber 
(Selden  Soc.)  277  Eche  of  them  had  offendid  the  sayd  statute 
of  the  Cyte  whervnto  they  ware  swarne.  1549  LATIMER  Jth 
Serin,  bef.  F.div.  I7/  (Arb.)  185,  I  woulde  not  haue  men  to  be 
sworne  to  them,  and  so  adicte  as  to  take  hand  ouer  bed 
whatsoeuer  they  say.  1684  Perinsylv.  Archives  I.  87  That 
the  Lord  Balltemoare  had  sworne  all  the  Inhabitants,  .with 
faith  and  Alleigense  to  him.  1690  DRYDEN  Don  Sebastian 
v.  (1692)  108  Let  me  swear  you  all  to  secresy.  1700  TVRRELI, 
Hist.  Eng.  II.  779  The  King  had  sent  Commissioners  to 
Swear  Men  to  the  Observation  of  the  Charters.  1745 
R.  LEVESON  GOWER  in  Jesse  Sehvyn  <y  Contemp.  (1843)  I. 
75  We  have  all  been  swore  to  our  depositions.  1814  SCOTT 
Ld.  of  Isks  in.  xxiv,  Sworn  to  vigil  and  to  fast.  1852 
THACKERAY  Esmond  \.  vii,  He  swore  Harry  to  secrecy  too, 
which  vow  the  lad  religiously  kept.  1859  [Miss  PiDOMGTOH] 
Last  of  Cavaliers  xlii.  III.  138  Oh,  was  that  Heaven  itself 
sworn  against  me,  that  this  was  always  hidden  from  me,  to 
crush  me  so  at  last ! 

d.  with  inf. 

c  1323  Poem  Times  Edw.  II  (Percy)  x,  The  erchedeknes 


SWEAR. 

I    that  beth  sworn  To  visile  holy  cherehe.     c  1374  CHAUCER 
I     Troyhts  in.  312,  I  am  sworn  to  holden  it  secree.     1470-85 
MALORY  Arthur  Table  Contents  9  He  was  sworne  vpon  a 
book  to  telle  the  trouthe  of  his  queste.    atsyoDK.  NORFOLK 
in  .Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  I.  378,  I  have  sorenall  the  Com 
missioners  not  to  disclose  any  parte  thereof  to  any  other 
creature.     1531  in  J.  Bulloch  Pynonris  (1887)  62  Five  of  the 
,    best  pynouris.  .some  the  grit  aytht  to  be  leil!  and  trew  to  the 
;    merchandis.      (11548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  ^///,  sob,  [The] 
1    crowner.  .assembled  a  quest,  .and  hath  sworne  theim  truely 
1    to  enquire  of  the  death  of  one  Rychard  Hun.     1594  SHAKS. 
Rich.  ///,i.  iv.  213  Thy  Sou VaignesSonne,  Whom  thou  was't 
sworne  to  cherish  and  defend.     1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  \. 
ix.  29  They  do  not  swear  us  to  believe  All  they  deliver.    1773 
BI.ACKSTONF.  Connn.  i.  ii.  (ed.  5)  180  A  select  committee  of 
fifteen  members,  who  are  sworn  well  and  truly  to  try  the 
same.     1805  COLEBROOKE  Vedas  Misc.  Ess.  1837  I.  43  The 
priest  swears  the  soldier  by  a  most  solemn  oath,  not  to  injure 
him.     i8»7    HAU.AM    Const.  Hist.  ix.  (1854)  II.  96  The., 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  was  to  be  sworn  to  is^ue  writs  for  a 
new  parliament. 

e.  with  clause.    ?  Obs. 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  xix,  They  were  bUuien  that  none 
shulde  late  his  wiff  haue  weting  of  her  wager.  1570  in 
Archaeologia  XL.  392  This  exam)  nate  dyd  swere  hym  upon 
1  a  booke  that  he  shuld  not  practys  the  same,  a  1593  MARLOWE 
F,div.  //,  i.  i.  83  [We]  were  sworne  to  your  father  at  his 
death,  That  he  should  nere  returne  into  the  realme.  1679 
Kstabl.  Test  21  His  Father  swore  him  before  the  Altars., 
that  he  should  he  perpetnus  Koitiam  nominis  Osor. 

f.  Phr.  7  dare  he  sworn,  I'll  he  sworn,  expressing 
strong  affirmation,  properly  implying  readiness  to 
take  an  oath  upon  the  fact.  arch. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  \.  i.  172, 1  dare  be  sworne  for  him, 
he  would  not  leaue  it.  1598  —  Merry  W.  i.  iv..is6  He  be 
sworne  on  a  booke  shee  loues  you.  1610  —  Temp.  m.  iii.  26 
He  be  sworne  'tis  true.  1693  Humours  Toivn  4  I'll  be 
sworn,  it  has  seem'd  an  Age  to  me.  1835  LYTTON  Ricnzi  i. 
ix,  I  dare  he  sworn  the  good  man  spent  the  whole  night  in 
painting  it  himself. 

11.  spec.  To  admit  to  nn  office  or  function  by 
administering  a  formal  oath.  (See  also  20.) 

a  1049  O.  E.  Chron.  wn..  1041  (MS.  C) Ha.. Witt  to  cinge  ge- 
sworen.  a  i^ooOM  Usages  Winchtxter  in  Eng.Gilds 350  per 
sholde  be  twey  baylyues  y-swore  in  be  Citec.  1560  DAUS  tr. 
Sleidane's  Connn.  86  b,  He  appointetii  and  sweareth  others 
in  theyr  steade.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  130  Men  em 
paneled  and  sworne  for  to  enquire  of  the  aforesayd  articles. 
1623-4  Act  21  Jas.  I,  c.  31  §  i  To.  .choose  and  sweare  one 
Master  two  Wardens  sixe  Searchers  and  foure  and  twentie 
Assistantes.  1681  Trial  S.  Colledge  21  Mr.  Sheriff,  there 
are  a  great  many  of  the  Jury  that  are  not  Sworn,  they  are 
discharged.  1712  PRIDEAUX  Direct.  Ch.wardens  (ed.  4)  46 
If  any  Arch-Deacon .  .shall  refuse  to  Swear  a  Church- warden 
into  his  Office.  1837  CARLVLE  /•>.  Rev.  i.  vn.  xi.  Lafayette 
..swears  the  remaining  Bodyguards,  down  in  the  Marble- 
Court.  1857  TOULMIN  SMITH  Parish  01  A  Churchwarden 
may  execute  his  office  before  he  is  sworn,  1880  Miss  BRAD- 
DON  Just  as  I  am  viii,  The  jury  were  sworn. 

b.  with  compl.,  usually  expressing  the  office  or 
function  to  which  the  person  is  appointed. 

c  1205  LAV.  30128  Kinges  heo  weoren  ihouene  &  kinges 
isworene.  1556  Chron.  Grey  Friars  (Camden)  73  The  xx*1 
day  of  December  [1551]  was  some  the  byshoppe  of  Ely  lorde 
{chancellor  of  Englajnd.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  n.  iii.  55, 
1  am  come  to  fetch  you  home:  I  am  sworn  of  the  peace. 
1608  in  Capt.  y.  Smith's  Wks.  (Arb.)  p.  xc,  Master  Archers 
quarrel!  to  me  was.. because  I  would  not  sware  him  of  the 
Councell  for  Virginia.  1616  EARL  OK  WINTOUN  in  jothKep. 
Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  i.  45  Sum  ladys  ar  suorne  of  the 
Quenis  bed  chalmer.  1628  Ibid.,  Var.  Coll.  IV.  238  A 
certificate,  .that  he. .be  fitt  to  he  sworne  afreecittizen.  1665 
in  I'erney  Mem.  (1007)  II.  244,  I  am  told  Sir  John  Dynham's 
Lady  and  fine  Mrs.  Middleton  are  sworne  the  Queen's 
Dressers.  1727  POPE,  etc.  Art  of  Sinking  125  This  may  be 
obviated  by  swearing  those  six  persons  of  his  majesty's  privy 
council.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xii.  III.  151  Richard 
..had  been  sworn  of  the  Irish  Privy  Council. 

III.  12.  Swear  at — .  a.  To  imprecate  evil 
upon  by  an  oath;  to  address  with  profane  impreca 
tion  ;  gen.  to  utter  maledictions  ngainst ;  to  curse. 
1680  H.  MORE  Apocal.  Apoc.  357  The  Wits  of  this  age 
that  are  ready  to  swear  and  flear  at  any  such  profession. 
1779  WARNER  in  Jesse  Sehvyn  *f  Contemp.  (1844)  IV.  13  In 
a  fury,  swearing  like  an  Emperor  at  all  the  world.  1845 
DISRAELI  Sybil  m.  iii,  Master  Joseph  Digg-did  nothing  but 
blaspheme  and  swear  at  his  customers.  186381  SAN  WARNER 
Old  Helmet  xxiii,  He  swore  at  them  [sc.  drives  in  the  park] 
for  the  stupidest  entertainment  man  ever  pleased  himself 
with.  1891 'J.S.  WIXTEH'  Ltitnley\\\  This  important  man, 
who  was  probably  swearing  at  fate  that  he  must  pass  the 
next  two  hours  (etc.]. 

b.  fig.  Of  colours,  etc.  :  To  be  violently  incon- 
giuous  or  inharmonious  with,  colloq.  (Cf.  F.;'w?w.) 
1884  Daily  News  10  Nov.  3/1  Two  tints  that  swear  at  each 
other.  1889  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  258/2  What  is  new  in  it 
in  the  way  of  art,  furniture,  or  bric-a-brac.. may  'swear  '  at 
the  old  furniture  and  the  delightful  old  portraits. 

13.  Swear  by  — .  a.  To  appeal  to,  or  use  a 
formula  of  appeal  to  (a  divine  being  or  sacred 
object,  or  something  affectedly  or  trivially  substi 
tuted  therefor)  in  swearing;  to  say  'by...'  as  a 
form  of  oath  :  cf.  BY //•#.  2. 

To  swear  by  no  beggars,  by  no  bugs  :  see  BEGGAR  sb,  i  Cj 
BUG  so.1  i. 

c  1230  Bestiary  597  He  sweren  bi  5e  rode,  bi  fie  sunne  & 
hi  de  mone.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6847  (Cott.)  Bi  fals  godds 
sueryee  nan,  a  ijoo/W.  Songs  {Camden)  7oSireSimondde 
Mount  fort  hath  swore  bi  ys  chyn  [etc.].  /<W.,Sire  Simond  de 
Montfort  hath  suore  bi  ys  cop  [etc.],  1340  Ayenh.  45  A  knytt 
wes  bet  zuor  be  godes  e^en..  c  1386  CHAUCER  Miller  s  frol. 
17  In  Pilates  voys  he  gan  to  crie  And  swoor  by  Amies,  and 
by  blood,  and  bones.  14..  K.  Gloucester**  Chron.  (Rolls) 
App.  K.  3  (MS.  /5)  per  of  we  schul  awreke  beo,  I  swere  be 
my  heued.  c  1470  Gol.  %  Gaiv.  1045,  I  .swere  be  suthfast 
God.  that  settis  all  on  sevin  !  1599  SHAKS.  Muck  Ado  iv.  i. 
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278  Bcnc.  By  my  sword  Beatrice  thou  lou'st  me.  Bfaf. 
Doe  not  sweare  by  it  and  eat  it.  1x1631  DONNE  Sat.  i. 
13  First  sweare  by  thy  best  love  in  earnest.  .Thou  wilt 
not  leave  mee  in  the  middle  street,  Though  some  more 
spruce  companion  thou  do>t  meet.  1721  WODROW  Hist. 
Stiff.  Ch.  Scot.  (1838)  I.  i.  iv.  333/2  That  to  swear  by  faith, 
conscience,  and  the  like,  were  innocent  ways  of  speaking, 
1781  GIBBON  Decl.  \  F.  xxxi.  III.  229  They  had  sworn,  by 
the  sacred  head  of  the  emperor  himself.  1842  TENNYSON 
Goiiivii  24  He  laugh'd,  and  swore  by  Peter  and  by  Paul. 
1877  —  Harold  v.  i.  67  The  strange  Saints  By  whom  thou 
swarest. 

b.   To  swear  to  or  be  sure  of  the  existence   of 
(cf.  1 7  b) :  in  phr.  enough  to  swear  by,  expressing 
a  very  slight  amount,  colloq.  or  slang. 
1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  III.  138  They  prescribe  them 
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..in  some  quantity,  though  it  be  but  enottgh  to  swear  by. 
1884  '  H.  COLLINGWOOD'  Under  Meteor  hlag  40  The  two 
ships  touched  with  a  shock  which  was  barely  perceptible, 
just  enough  in  fact  to  '  swear  by,'  as  the  gunner  remarked. 
O.  To  accept  as  an  infallible  authority  ;  to  have- 
absolute  confidence  in.  cotloq. 

c  1815  JANE  AUSTKN  Persuas.  vi,  I  have  no  very  good 
opinion  of  Mrs.  Charles's  nursery-maid. . .  Mrs.  Charles  quite 
swears  by  her.  1864  YATES  Broken  to  Harness  x.  I.  173 
He  is  always,  .changing  his  medical  system  ;  now  vaunting 
the  virtues  of  blue-pill,  now  swearing  by  homoeopathy.  1890 
HKNTV  With  Lee  in  Virginia  <ji  We  have  a  first-rate  fellow 
in  command  of  the  cavalry. .  His  fellows  swear  by  htm. 

14.  Swear  for-  .     To  answer  for  under  oath,  or 
with  assurance.  ?  Obs. 

1579  GOSSON  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  60  It  is  hard  to  say  that  all 
offend,  ret  I  promise  you,  I  wil  sweare  for  none.  i6ix 
SHAKS.  /£7«/.  '/'.  iv.  iv.  155  He  sweare  for  'em. 

15.  Swear  off—.    To  abjure,  forswear,  renounce. 
(Cf.  21  c.)    colloq.  or  slang. 

1898  A.  F.  LEACH  Beverlty  Act  Bk.  (Surtees)  I.  315  Ingel- 
ram  keeps  a  concubine, . .  Confesses  and  swears  off  her. 

16.  Swear  on  (or  upon)  — .     To  take  an  oath, 
symbolically  touching  or  placing  the  hand  on  (a 
sacred  object) ;  f  formerly  also,  to  swear  by  (a 
deity,  etc.)  =  13  a:  cf.  Ox  prep,  i  f. 

^950  Lindisf.Gosp.  Matt,  xxiii.  i^QuicuuMjueiitraucritin 
altar/\  seSc  suerias  on  wi^-bed.  c  iaoj  LAV.  22860  BringeS 
bene  halidom,  And  ich  wulle  swenen  £>er  on.  c  1300  Have- 
lok  1077  The  king  a|>elwald  me  dide  swere  Vpon  al  f>e  messe- 
gere  pat  [etc.]  Ibid.  1082  pat  gart  he  me  sweren  on  J>e  bok. 
1361  LAKGL.  P.  PL  A.  1.97  Dauid.  .Dubbede  knihtes,  Dude 
hem  swcreon  hear  swerd  to  serue  treubeeuere.  1:1400  Destr, 
Troy  11381  All  sweire  bai,  full  swiftly,  vpon  swete  haloues. 
1553  Resfmblii:a  1131  For  my  parte,  1  will  j,ware  the  gosspell 
booke  vppon.  1610  SMAKS.  Temp.  n.  ii.  130  I 'Ie sweare  vpon 
that  Bottle,  to  be  thy  true  suhiect.  1821  JOANNA  BAILLIE 
Metr.  Lcg.t  Lord  John  xiv,  Were  1  on  my  father's  sword 
to  swear. 

17.  Swear  to  — .     a.  To   promise  or  undertake 
with  a  solemn  oath  (an  act  or  course  of  action) : 
cf.  2.     Now  rare* 

[1028-60  Laws  Northumbrian  Priests  §  57  (Ltebermann 
384/1)  pxt  hi  hit  Tjegaderian  and  eft  ajifan,  swa  hi  durran  to 
swerian.l  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  i.  i.  53  Longa.  You  swore 
to  that  Berowne,  and  to  the  rest.  1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erastn. 
Colloq.  401  Even  when  he  had  deeply  sworn  to  it.  ijrio 
PKIDKAUX  Orig.  Tithes  v.  275  The  English,  .made  all,  that 
reigned  over  them,  to  swarc  to  the  keeping  of  them.  1818 
SCOTT  Br.  Lannn.  xx,  I  have  sacrificed  to  you  projects  of 
vengeance  long  nursed,  and  sworn  to  with  ceremonies  little 
better  than  heathen. 

b.  To  affirm  with  an  oath;  to  express  assurance 
of  the  truth  of  (a  statement),  or  the  identity  of  (a 
person  or  thing),  by  swearing. 

1601  SHAKS.  AHs  Well  v.  iii.  291  He  knowes  I  am  no 
Maid,  and  heel  sweare  too  *t.  a  1718  PRIOR  Better  Answer 
to  Chloc  Jealous  iii,  Od's  Life  !  must  One  swear  to  the  Truth 
of  a  Song?  1757  HUME  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  II.  iii.  120  The 
greatest  interest  could  not  engage  him  [it.  aquaker],  in  any 
court  of  judicature,  to  swear  even  to  the  truth.  iSoj  MAKIA 
KM. i. WOK  i  u  Moral '/'.,  Forester \'\\,  Mr.  W—  held  the  book 
to  him,  and  demanded  whether  he  would  swear  to  the  person 
from  whom  he  received  the  note.  1841  THACKEKAY  Gt. 
Hflggtirty  Diatn.  xu,  Mr.  Abednego  and  the  two  gentlemen 
from  Hottudsditch  were  present  to  swear  to  their  debts.  1848 
G.  WVATT  R  eve  int.  an  Orderly  (1849)  %2  They  tame  and 
swore  to  having  served  the  dustucks.  1859  H.  KINGSLEY 
G.  Hamlyn  v.  I.  42  There  was  something  about  his  toute 
ensemble,  .that  would  have  made  an  Australian  policeman 
swear  to  him  as  a  convict  without  the  leant  he>itation.  1908 
R.  BAGOT  A.  Citthbert  xxiv.  315  You  could  swear  to  its 
authenticity,  or  the  reverse,  if  necessary? 

IV.  18.  Swear  away.  To  take  away  by 
swearing ;  to  give  evidence  on  oath  so  as  to  destroy 
or  cause  the  loss  of. 

a  1763  \V.  KING  Lit.  *  Polit.  Attend.  (1819)  191  Who  for  a 
small  bribe  would  swear  away  any  man's  life.  1873  EDITH 
THOMPSON  /fist.  E-ng,  xxxv.  172  By  him  and  by  others  who 
made  a  profit  of  perjury,  the  live-,  of  man)'  innocent  Roman 
ists  were  sworn  away.  1879  TOURCKE  Fool's  Err,  xi.  50 
What !  allow  a  nigger  to  testify  !  allow  him  to  swear  away 
your  rights  and  mine  ! 

10.  Swear  down.  a.  To  put  down  or  put  to 
silence  by  swearing,  b.  To  bring  or  call  down  by 
swearing. 

[fi386  CHAUCER  Milters  T.  659  With  othes  gretc  he  was 
so  sworn  adoun  That  he  was  holde  wood.)  1590  SHAKS. 
Com.  Err.  v.  i.  337  There  did  this  periur'd  Goldsmith  sweare 
me  downe.  1603  Meas.  for  M.  v.  i.  243  Though  they 
would  swear  downe  each  particular  Saint. 

20.  Swear  in.  To  admit  or  induct  into  an 
office  by  administering  a  prescribed  oath. 

a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  15  Oct.  1673.  To  Council, and  swore 
in  Mr.  Locke,  secretary.  1768  (IHAY  in  Corr,  TC-.  Nickolls 
(1843)  80  As  soon  as  I  have  been  sworn  in,  and  subscribed. 
18*8  EI.LENBOROUGH  Diary  (1881)  I.  8  Went  to  the  Cottage 
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to  be  sworn  in  as  a  Privy  Councillor  and  Ix>rd  Privy  Seal. 
1857  G.  A.  LAWRENCE  Guy  Liv.  iv,  The  municipal  authorities 
..swore  in  no  end  of  specials  as  a  reserve.  1891  'limes 
(weekly  ed.)  16  Aug.  641/3  The  process  of  swearing-in  the 
members  of  the  Lower-House  began. 
"21.  Swear  off.  fa.  To  resign  one's  office. 
Obs.  b.  To  get  rid  of  or  pass  off  on  somebody 
with  an  oath  or  asseveration,  c.  To  abjure  some 
thing,  esp.  intoxicating  drink  (cf.  15). 

1698  LUTTRELL  Brief  R  el.  (1857)  IV.  414  This  day  Mr. 
Howard,  wine  cowper,  was  chose  sherif  of  London,  in  room 
of  Mr.  Moor  that  sworeoff.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Inipr. 
(1757)  11.14  They.. make  nothing  of  turning  any  common 
Cart-Horse  to  the  Road, ..and  swear  him  off  to  their  best 
Friend  for  an  excellent  Hunter.  1896  Spectator  15  Feb.  235 
Just  as  a  man  who  has  'sworn  off,'  for  a  long  time,  loses  the 
desire  for  drink. 

22.  Swear  out.  f  a.  To  utter  a  solemn  charge 
or  challenge  in  regard  to.  Also  ahsoU  Obs. 

a  1440  Sir  Eglam?  1249  Harowdes  of  armes  swore  owt 
than.  '  Yf  tl:  :r  be  ony  gentylman,  To  make  hys  body  gode.' 
1575  GASCOIGSE  Glasse  Govt.  \.  v,  If  any  gentleman  offer  you 
the  least  parte  of  injury,  Dicke  mu^t  be  sent  for  to  sweare 
out  the  matter. 

•f  b.  To  forswear,  abjure.  Obs. 

1588  SHAKS.  L,  L.  L.  11,  i.  104,  I  heare  your  grace  li.uh 
sworne  out  Housekeeping. 

c.  To  turn  out  or  expel  by  an  oath. 

1 1665  MKS.  HUTCHINSON  Mem.  Col.  Hutch.  (1846)  393  The 
colonel,  thinking  it  a  ridiculous  thing  to  s^vear  ont  a  man 
..when  they  had  no  power  to  defend  themselves  against  him. 

d.  To  obtain  the  issue  of  (a  warrant  for  arrest) 
by  making  a  charge  upon  oath.    (J.S. 

1898  HAMBLEN  Gen.  Manager's  Story  \v.  236  The  president 
[of  the  railroad].. swore  out  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  all  the 
members  of  the  committee.  1912  Times  19  Oct.  5/6  The 
warrant  was*  sworn  out '  by  the  girl's  mother  at  Minneapolis. 

Swear,  Sweard :  see  SWI-EK  a.,  SWARD  sb. 

Swearer  (swe'Tw).  Forms :  4  sweryar, 
sueryar,  swerier ;  4  auerere,  4-5  swerere,  4-6 
swerer,  5  swerare,  5-6  swerar,  6  Sc.  sweirar,  6- 
swearer.  [f.  SWEARZJ.  +  -KK  *.]  One  who  swears. 

1.  One  who  takes  an  oath  ;  spec,  one   who  takes 
or  has  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  ;    v'JUB'OB  4  ; 
falso,  a  juryman  ;  =  Juttou  i.     false  swearer,  one 
who  swears  falsely,  or  who   breaks  his  oath  ;  a 
perjurer.     See  also  NON-SWKABJER. 

^1380  WYCHF  Wks.  (1880)  242  A  meyntenour  of  wrongis 
at  louedaies,  a  fals  suerere,  a  manquellere.  c  1390-1400  A*. 
Gloucester  s  Chron.  (Rolls)  8833  (MS.  B.)  He  hem  out  drou. 
And  false  sueryars  [v.r.  sweryars,  sweriers]  of  assyses,  & 
dude  hem  ssame  ynou.  1*1440  Prow/>.  Parv.  482/2  Swer 
are,  jurator^  juratrix.  Ibid.  483/1  Swerare,  bat  ofte  ys 
forswore,  labro.  1441  in  loth  Kep.  Hist.  A/S$,  Cvtiitit. 
App.  v.  297  The  swerere,  if  he  be  pleyntif,  shal  losse  his 
action.  15. .  Adam  Bel  275  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  II.  149  The 
justice  with  a  quest  of  swerers  That  had  juged  Cloudesle 
there  hanged  to  be.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  11.  ii.  41  J'al. 
Good  maid,  then.  Out.  lie  be  sworne,  as  my  mother  was 
the  first  houre  I  was  borne.  /•'«/.  I  doe  Leleeue  the  swearer. 
1635  JACKSON  Creed  \\\\.  xviu.  §  5  It  must  consist  of  swear 
ing  men,  or  of  swearers;  a  new  title  given  by  some  Roman 
regular  Calholiques,.  .unto  such  Seculars  of  their  owne  pro 
fession,  as  will  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  17*0  SWIFT 
(title)  The  Swearer's- Hank  :  or.  Parliamentary  Security  for 
Establishing  a  New  Bank  in  Ireland.  1837  CARLYLE  /'V. 
Rev.  n.  I.  vi,  Consider ..  how  Bailly,  the  great  Tennis-Court 
swearer,  again  swears.  1855  MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  xiv.  III. 
447  The  swearers  ..avoided  coming  to  close  quarters  with 
the  non  jurors  on  this  point.  1859  DICKENS  T.  Two  Cities 
n.  iii,  The  watchful  eyes  of  those  forgers  and  false  swearers. 

2.  One  who  uses  profane  oaths ;  a  person  addicted 
to  profane  language.     Also  with  objective  of* 

^1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  p  518  Euery  greet  swerere,  nat 
compelled  lawefully  to  swere.  c  1450  Mirk's  Fcstial  229 
Scho..ys  a  claterer,  a  ianguler,  a  flyter,  a  curser,  a  swerer, 
and  a  skold.  1509  BARCLAV  Shy£  <]f  Folys  (1570)  172 
ktatiing.  Blasphemers  and  swearers  of  the  name  of  God, 
and  ofhis  Saintes.  1564  Kef.  Friry  Council  Scot.  I.  298 
Aii'.-nt  the  swcraiis  of  abhominabill  aithis.  1597  in  Maitl. 
Club  Misc.  1 .  89  The  swciraris  and  banncns.  1633  G. 
Hi HBERT  Temple,  Ck,  Porch  x,  Take  not  his  name,  who 
made  thy  mouth,  in  vain;.. the  cheap  swearer  through  his 
open  sluce  Lets  his  soul  runne  for  nought.  1659  1>.  I'KI.I. 
linpr.  Sea  103  Hee  was  a  most  damnable  Swearer,  and  in- 
venter  of  new  Oaths.  1711  STF.HLE  Spect.  No.  8.  P  3,  I 
know  the  Lanes  and  Allies  that  are  inhabited  by  common 
Swearers.  1800  GILPIN  Sernt.  II.  xxvii.  (R.)  The  swearer 
continues  to  swear:  tell  him  of  his  wickedness  he  allows  it 
is  great,  but  he  continues  to  swear  on. 

3.  One    who   administers   an   oath    to    another 
(const,  of}.     Also  sweartr-in  (see  SWEAR  v.  20). 

1597  I-.  S.  Discov.  A*«/J.  Poste  B  2b,  I  graunt  he  is  a 
broker,  ..but  he  was  first  a  bailer  and  a  swearer.  1676 
MARVKI.L  tlfr.  Smirk*  K  2  b.  Provided  they  could  be  the 
Swearers  of  the  Prince  to  do  all  due  Allegiance  to  the 
Church.  1678  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  Criin.  Laws  Scat.  n. 
xxiii.  $  2.  (1699)  346  An  Act  is  to  be  extracted  upon  their 
said  absence,  and  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  Swearer,  or  bis 
Clerk.  18*7  in  Hone  Everyday  Bk.  1 1.  86,  I  was  obliged 
to  hire  a  man  as  a 'swearer-in'.  1865  DICKENS  .!/».'.  b'r. 
i.  xii,  I  am  not  a  swearer  in  of  people,  man. 

Swearing  (swe»'rin)r  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SWEAR  v.  + 
-INC;  *.]  The  action  of  the  verb  SWEAK. 

1.  The  action  of  taking  an  oath.  False  swear- 
ing,  perjury.  Hard  swearing:  see  HARD  a.  i8b. 

c  i«oo  Vices  4  Virtues  9  Of  o5e(s)  sueriingge.  1303  R. 
Hkt  SSK  Handl.  Synnf  2724  By  J>is  tale,  $e  mo  we  se  alle 
J>at  fals  sweryng  wyl  cuyl  bcfalle.  L  1425  J.  HILL  in  lilustr. 
Anc.  State  ^  CkiraJry  (Roxb.)  9  Whanne  he  is  called  to 
bis  first  opth,  thanne  sitteth  it  to  alle  his  forsaide  Connsaillc 
to  goo  with  hym..for  to  here. .how  he  s-wcreth,  and  what 
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countenaunce  he  maketh  in  his  sweryng.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  94  Swerynge  whan  it  is  with  deliberacyon 
for  ony  thynge  yt  is  false  or  vayne,  it  perteyneth  to  periury. 
1561  T.  HOUY  tr.  Castiglione's  Conrtyer  ll.  (1577)  M  iij,  I 
beleeue  withoule  swearing  that  you  haue  no  faith  also  in 
Christe.  1601  SHAKS.  Tifcl.  N.  v.  i.  277  And  all  those 
sayings,  will  I  oner  sweare,  And  all  thuse  swearings  ktepe 
as  true  in  soule.  1651  HOUBES  Goi't.  .y  Soc.  ii.  §  20.  32 
Swearing  is  a  speech  joyned  to  a  promise,  whereby  the 
prom'iser  declares  his  renouncing  of  Gods  mercy,  unlesse  he 
perform  his  word,  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Dial.  Deaii,  Ke»is. 
Oaths  Wks.  1711  IV.  81  The  Doctor  considered  the  taking 
of  the  Oaths  to  be  only  an  indifferent  thing.,  for  otherwise 
it  had  been  his  Duty  to  d^suade  all  Persons,  .from  Swear 
ing.  1837  CARLYLE  Ar.  A'.r.  n.i.  viii,  The  February  swear 
ing  has  set  them  all  agog.  1887  [.ice  HARD  a.  18  b]. 

2.  The   uttering  ol  a   profane  oath  ;    the  use  of 
profane  language. 

1340  Ayenb.  63  Hi  ne  conne  nobing  zygge  wyb-oute 
zueriynge.  c  1380  WYCLII-  //  ks.  (1880)  120  Ydel  swerynge 
of  herte  ii  bonys  of  crist.  1500-20  UUM.AK  Poems  ix.  106, 
1  knaw  me  vicious.  Lord,..  In  aithis  sweiring,  leising,  and 
blaspheming.  154*  BOORDK  Dyetary  vii.  (1870)  243  In  all 
the  worlde  there  is  not  suche  odyble  swcai  yng  as  is  vsed  in 
Englande.  1623-4  Act  21  James  /,  c.  20  For  as  much  as  all 
prophane  Swearing  and  Cursing  is  forbidden  by  the  Word 
of  God,  Be  it  therefore  enacted  ..That  no  person  or  per>ons 
shall  fiom  henceforth  prophanely  sweare  or  cur-,e.  1657  ii 
TraHs.Cutttbld.fr  Westmordd.  Antiq.  Soc.  {N.  S.)  XIV. 
189  Convict,  .for  the  swearinge  of  5  profane  oath*  upun  the 
same  day  (viz.)  3  of  them  by  god,  one  by  hi>  tiuth  and  one 
by  bis  soule.  1663  DKYUEX  Wild  Gallant  i. ii,  He  has  been 
a  great  fanatic  formerly,  and  now  lias  got  a  habit  of  swear- 
ing,  that  he  may  Ix;  thought  a  cavalier.  1764  GKAY  Jemmy 
7*7i'//i7«n6All  the  town  rings  of  his  swearing  and  roaring. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.  s.v.,  Habitual  swearing  was 
usually  typical  of  a  bad  officer. 

3.  The  action   of  administering  an  oath,  spec,  of 
admitting  a  person  into  office  with  an  oath.     Also 
swearing-in:  see  SVYKAK  v.  20. 

a  1400  Old  Usages  Winchester  in  En$.  Gilds  (1870)  362 
So  b*.  by  fore  answere,  ne  legge  non  oj>er  delay,  but  ^if  hit 
be  for  swerynge  of  mo  parteneres  of  play  of  londe  by  ry,t. 
J7I2  PKIDEAUX  Direct.  Ch.  wardens  (ed.  4)  47  There  is  a 
Writ  at  Common-Law  issuable  out  of  the  King's- Bench  to 
command  the  Swearing  of  him.  1863  H.  Cox  Instil.  I.  vi. 
42  As  there  is  no  election  of  a  Speaker,  and  no  general 
swearing  of  members.  1900  \l'est»t.  Gaz.  4  Jan.  7/3  The 
swearing-in  of  the  Volunteers  at  the  Guildhall. 

4.  attrib. 

1569  J.  SANFOKD  tr.  AgH/^a's  I'an.  Aries  liv,  72b,  Who 
I     i*  that  whiche  seethe  a  man  goo  with  a  cocke  pase,  with  a 
I     swearinge  gesture,  with  a  tierce  countenaunce,.  .with  an  vn- 
pleasaunt  spcache,  with  wild  manners, .  .that  doth  not  iudge 
him    to  be  a  Germane?       1705    tr.    Bosnian's   Guinea   149 
Every  Person  entring    into  any  Obligation   is  obliged   to 
drink  this  Swearing  Liquor,     a  1708  T.  WARD    Aug.  Ref. 
iv.  (1710)  102  Cowper,   who  kepi   the   Swearing  Office,  In 
structed  wisely  ev'ry  Novice,  In  what  concern'd  tjie  Swear 
ing  Art.     1721  AM  n  ERST    Terr*  Fit.  No.  41.  (1754)  210  [I] 
swore,   engag'd    my  soul,   And   paid   the   swearing-broker 
whole  Ten  shilling. 
Swea'ring,  ppl.  a.  [-ING2.]  That  swears. 

1.  That  takes  or  has  taken  an  oath,  esp.  an   oath 
of  allegiance. 

1727  P.  WALKER  Vind.  Cameron  s  .\\unc  in  Bias.  Presbyt. 
(1827)  I.  248  We  have  the  Parallel  Case  in  Scotland  this 
Day,  putting  the  Swearing  Ministers  in  Place  of  the  Aclu- 
ally- indulged.  1837  CAKLYLE  Jr.  Rev.  it.  i.  vi,  Saw  the 
Sun  ever  such  a  swearing  people?  1855  MACAUI.AY  Htst. 
Eng.  xiv.  111.  447  The  swearing  clergy,  as  they  were  called, 
I  were  not  a  little  perplexed  by  this  reasoning. 

2.  That  utters  a  profane  oath  ;  given   to  profane 

I    language. 

1862  BORROW  Wales  Ixviii,  Night  came  quickly  upon  me 
after  I  had  passed  the  swearing  lad.  1887  F.  FRANCIS  Jun. 
Saddle  «V  Mocassin  5,  I  guess  they  [sc.  the  Mormons]  smokes 
more,  and  stands  for  the  swearingest  people  as  there  is  any 
where. 

Hence  Swea  ringly  adv. 

a  1617  Hi  F.RON  Wks.  (1620)  II.  340  Now  it  curseth  man, 
talkes  viciously,  speaks  swearingly;  suddenly  it  is  framing 
some  words  of  holinesse  and  deuution. 

SweaT-word.  coiioq.  (orig.  U^.)  [(.SWEAR 
z-.  -i-  \Voui>  sb.  Cf.  cuss-word  s.v.  Cuss  sb.  3.]  A 
word  used  in  profane  swearing,  a  profane  word. 

1883  A.  M.  Gm\  Printer  Politeness  58  A  youth  who 
mixed  his  conversation  with  many  swear-words.  1893  DI-N- 
MORE  Pamirs  1.  344  A  string  of  naughty  swear  woids. 
1904  H.  JENNF.R  Cornish  Lang.  xiii.  154  Cornish  U  a  disap 
pointing  language  in  respect  of  swear-words. 

Sweat  (swet),  sl>.  Forms:  4  auet,  4,  (8  Sc.} 
sweet,  4-6  swete,  suete,  swett(e,  4-7  swet,  (5 
suett,  squete),  5-7  Sc.  sweit,  (6  swetth,  Sc. 
sueit),  6-7  sweate,6-  sweat,  [ME.  swet,  swett, 
alteration  of  stvot(e  (see  SWOTK)  after  swett,  SWEAT 
v.  First  exemplified  from  northern  texts,  in  which 
close  and  open  e  rimed  together  as  early  as  the 
fourteenth  century  ;  hence,  on  the  one  hand,  swet : 
feit  (OE.  ft 
swet :  grct  ( 

I.  f  1.   The  life-blood  :  in  phr.  to  tine,  Uavt, 
lose  the  sweat :  to  lose  one's  life-blood,  die.  Obs. 

The  existence  of  this  use  is  difficult  to  account  for,  since 
the  sense  of  '  blood  '  which  belonged  to  OE.  sivdt  ;e.  g.  swat 
forlxtati)  did  not  survive  in  ME.  SWOTE. 

c  itao  Sir  Tristr.  3904  His  frendc  schip  wil  y  fle  ;  Our  on 
schafiine  swete  \rimt  To  bete].  13, .  E.  /•".  Allit.  P.  C.  364 
And  alle  hat  lyuyes  here-inne  (toj  lose  (»e  swete.  1375  BAR- 
BOt'K  Bruce  Xlll.  32  Sum  held  on  loft,  sum  tynt  the  suet 
\rimc  fell],  ?«  1400  Morte  Arth.  2145  By  that  swyftelyone 
swarthe  J>e  swelt  es  by-leuede.  Ibid.  3360  Many  swayne 
wi^>  ^e  swynge  has  the  swells  leuede.  c  1470  HI-NKY 
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Wallace  m.  194  The  Scottis  on  fute  gert  mon>  loiss  the 
suete  [rime  feit]  1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  i.  iii.  10  Quhar  that 
the  vailjeand  Hector  lowsit  the  sweit  [rime  spreit]  On 
Achillis  speir.  Ibid.  vn.  i.\.  130  About  hym  fell  down  deid, 
and  lost  the  sueit  [rime  spreit]  Mony  of  the  hyrd  men. 

II.  2.  Moisture  excreted  in  the  form  of  drops 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  usually  as  a  result 
of  excessive  heat  or  exertion,  also  of  certain  emo 
tions,  or  of  the  operation  of  sudorific  medicines ; 
sensible  perspiration. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xvlii.  (Egi/>ciane)  305  For  rednes 
tuk  hyme  sic  abaysinge,  pat  J>e  swet  til  his  fete  ran.  a  1400- 
50  Wars  Alex.  3790  All  ware  f>ai  swollen  of  J?e  swete  & 
sweltid  on  be  son.  1485  CAXTON  St.  Wenefr.  4  Wypyng  her 
visage  and  clensynge  it  fro  thedusteand  swette.  1508  DUN- 
BAR  Fly  ting  202  Ane  caprowsy  barkit  all  with  sweit.  1533 
BELLENOEX  Livy  in.  ix.(S.T.S-)  I.  282  Als  sone  as  his  govne 
wasdicht  fra  suete  and  du^te  of  pow[d]er.  1667  MILTOX  P.L. 
viii.  255  Soft  on  the  flourie  herb  I  found  me  laid  In  Balmie 
Sweat,  which  with  his  Ueames  the  Sun  Soon  dri'd.  1693 
DRYDEN  Juvenal  i.  253  A  cold  Sweat  stands  in  drops  on 
ev'ry  part.  1798  COLKRIDGF,  Anc.  Mar.  iv.  viii,  The  cold 
sweat  melted  from  their  limbs.  1822-7  Goou  Study  Med. 
(1829)  V.  549  The  matter  of  sweat  and  that  of  insensible 
perspiration  are  nearly  the  same.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown 
i.  vii,  His  face,  all  spattered  with  dirt  and  lined  with  sweat. 
1899  Allbiitt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  725  The  sweat  does  not 
appear  on  the  foot  of  which  the  nerve  is  cut. 

b.  In  phr.  the  sweat  of  (one's)  brow  (f  brows), 
face,  etc.,  expressing  toil  (cf.  9)  :  after  Gen.  iii.  19. 

^1380  WVCLIF  JF£j.  (1880151  pei  ben  tair,ttolvue  in  swet 
of  here  body  bi  comaundement  of  god.  1535  COVEKDALK 
Gen.  iii.  19  In  the  sweate  of  thy  face  shall  thou  eate  thy 
bred.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  Pref.  (1580)  A  vij  b,  Who  would 
trauaile  and  toile  with  the  sweate  of  his  browes?  1621 
BRATHWAIT  Nat.  Embassie  (1877)  136  Liue  on  the  sweat  of 
others  browes.  1643  TRAPP  Comm.  Gen.  ii.  15  It  was  after 
his  fall  laid  upon  him  as  a  punishment,  Gen.  iii.  19.  to  eat 
his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  nose.  [1718  PRIOR  Solomon  in. 
362  E'er  yet  He  earns  his  Bread, a-down  his  Brow,  Indin'd 
to  Earth,  hislabVin?  Sweat  must  flow.]  1779  EARL  CARLISLE 
in  Jesse  Sclwyn  $  Contemp.  (1844)  IV.  257  You  are  entitled 
to  some  happiness,  for  you  have  earned  it  with  the  sweat  of 
your  brow.  1816  SOUTHEY  Ess.  (1832)  I.  179  When  he  re 
ceives  his  daily  wages  for  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  1886 
'SARAH  TYTLER  '  Buried  Diamonds  xxvi,  A  day  laborer, 
who  could,  .earn  enough  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  to  keep 
his  wife  and  sick  daughter  from  starving. 

c.  Bloody  sweat :  (a]  that  of  Jesus  in  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane  :  see  Luke  xxii.  44. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.(\V.  de  W.  1531)  249  b,  That  moost  payn- 
full  agony  of  his  blody  swet.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com. 
Prayer,  Litany,  By  thyne  agony  and  bloudy  sweate..  Good 
lorde  deliuer  us.  [1701  STANHOPE  Pious  Breathings  vn.  vii, 
(1704)  329  The  Sweats  of  blood,  which  streamed  from  thy 
holy  body.]  1819  SHKLLKY  Cencli.  i.  113  Tears  bitterer  than 
the  bloody  sweat  of  Christ. 

trans/.  1594  KYD  Cornelia  i.  183  Warre . .  Which  yet,  to 
sack  vst  toyles  in  bloody  sweat  T'enlnrge  the  bounds  of 
conquering  Thessalie. 

(£)  Path.:  see  H.EMATIDKOSIS. 

1848  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.     1876  [see  H/KMATIDROSIS]. 

3.  A  condition  or  fit  of  sweating  as  a  result  of 
heat,  exertion,  or  emotion  ;  diaphoresis. 

t  Breathing  sweat :  see  BREATHING  ///.  a.  d.  Cold  sweat, 
sweating  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  cold,  esp.  as  induced 
by  fear  or  the  like, 

ci4oo  Filgr*  Sowle  (Caxton)  i.  xxii.  (1859)  25  Yf  thou 
myghtest  dayes  two  or  thre  Haue  such  a  swete,  it  wold 
auayle  the.  1:1420  Avow.  Arth.  xlii,  That  heuy  horse  on 
him  lay,  Hesquonet  in  that  squete.  £1420  ?LYDG.  Assembly 
of  Gods  2044  My  body  all  in  swet  began  for  to  shake.  1x1548 
fiAJLL  C&WI.,  Hen.  VII,  3b,  Sodenly  a  deadly  and  burnyng 
sweate  inuaded  their  bod  yes.  1581  MULCASTER  Positions 
xxxv.  (1887)  132  The  rule  is,  change  apparell  after  sweat. 
i6i7_MoRYSON  Itin.  in.  84  In  Summer  time  this  kind  of 
lodging  is  vnpleasant,  keeping  a  man  in  a  continuall  sweat 
from  head  to  foote.  1706  E.  WARD  Wooden  World  Diss. 
(1708)  25  They  hear  him  cuff  about  the  Bed  and  Bedpolls, 
and  crying  out  in  a  cold  Sweat.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i. 
(Globe)  87  An  Ague  very  violent ;  the  Fit  held  me  seven 
Hours,  cold  Fit,  and  hot,  with  faint  Sweats  after  it.  1791 
MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom.  Forest  iv,  I  turned  all  of  a  cold  sweat 
in  a  minute.  1853  KINGSLEY  Hypatia  xiii.  164  His  knees 
knocked  together ;  a  faint  sweat  seemed  to  melt  every  limb. 
1864  MRS.  CARLYLE  £^^.(1883)  III.  211  A  heap  of  blankets 
that  kept  me  in  a  sweat.  1905  Brit.  Med.  yrnl.  25  Feb. 
406  He  had  a  shaking  chill  followed  bya  sweat. 

fb.   =  SWEATING-SICKNESS.  Obs. 

a  1517  in  G.  P.  Scrope  Castle  Coml*  (1852)  294  The  wyche 
freer  dyyd  of  the  swet  in  my  bowse.  1551  EDW.  VI  Lit. 
Reni.  (Roach.)  II.  329  At  this  time  cam  the  sweat  into 
London,  wich  was  more  vehement  then  the  old  sweat.  1576 
NEWTON  LewniSs  Complex.  (1633)164  The  English  Sweat, 
the  accident  of  which  disease  is  sowning  and  grievous  paine 
at  the  heart,  joyned  with  a  byting  at  the  Stomacke.  1596 
DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  5  That  sair  seiknes, 
named  the  sueit  of  Britannic,  at  1614  D.  DYKE  Myst.  Self- 
deceiving  (ed.  8)  26  Thus  it  was  in  that  great  Sweat  in  the 
time  of  King  Edward.  1661  J.  CHILDREV  Brit.  Baconica  123 
There  was  a  fourth  sweat  between  the  years  1517  and  1551. 

4.  A  fit  of  sweating  caused  for  a  specific  purpose. 

a.  as  a  form  of  medicinal  treatment  or  to  reduce 
one's  weight.     (In  quot.  1779  used  jocularly.) 

1632  B.  JONSON  Magn.  Lady  m.  iv,  To  dense  his  body, 
all  the  three  high  wayes;  That  is,  by  Sweat,  Purge,  and 
Phlebotomy.  1779  G.  KEATE  Sketches  fr.  Nat.  (1790)  II. 
60  Paying  my  half-crown,  I  took  a  sweat,  on  one  of  the  snug 
superannuated  benches  [in  a  hot  ballroom].  1780  COWPER 
Progr.  Err.  221  He.  .Prepares  for  meals  as  jockies  take  a 
sweat.  1807  P.  GASS  Jrnl.  219  Yesterday  we  gave  him  an 
Indian  sweat,  and  he  is  some  better  to-day.  1856  'STONE- 
HENGE  '  Brit.  Sports  \\.  v.  418/2  To  hunt  three  days  a-week, 
and  shoot  the  other  three,  by  way  of  a  moderate  sweat. 

b.  A  run  given  to  a  horse  (often  in  a  coat)  as 
part  of  his  training  for  a  race. 
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1705  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4149/4  A  12  Stone  Plate,  .will  be  run 
for.  .by  Hunters,  .that.  .have  [not]  been  kept  in  Sweats 
above  iz  weeks  before  the  day  of  Running.  1737  [see  SWEAT 
v.  4  b]._  1818  Snorting  Mag.  XXIII.  106  The  management 
of  a  Flighty  Horse  in  his  exercise  or  sweat.  1856  '  STONE- 
HENGE'  Brit.  Sports  11.  l.  vi.  §  6.  335/1  The  conclusion  o£ 
the  second  preparation  should  be  a  severe  sweat. 

5.  transf.  Something  resembling  sweat  ;  drops 
of  moisture  exuded  from  or  deposited  on  the 
surface  of  a  body  ;  an  exudation. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  269  The  snowe  bat  lieb 
vppon  Alpes  bat  brekebout  on  sweet.  1555  EDEN  Decades 


(Arb.)  294  The  swette  of  heauen,  or  as  it  were  a  certeyne 
spettyl  of  the  starres.  1616  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  n.  li.  2 
lhe  Mvses  friend  (gray-eyde  Aurora)  yet  Held  all  the 


Meadowes  in  a  cooling  sweat,  a  1631  DONNE  Elegies  viii. 
i  The  sweet  sweat  of  Roses  in  a  Still.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Pseud.  Kp.  i.  vii.  1 1686)  19  The  sea  was  but  the  sweat  of  the 
Earth.  1713  BI.ACKMORE  Cieatitm  n.  66  The  fragrant  Trees 
..Owe  all  their  Spices  to  the  Summer's  Heat,  Their  gummy 
Tears,  and  odoriferous  Sweat.  1788  Ak  CUTLER  in  Li/et  etc. 
(1888)  I.  428  A  serious  sweat  over  the  mountain.  1847  L. 
HUNT  jfar  Honey  ix.  (1848)  1 16  The  pleasant  meadows  sadly 
lay  In  chill  and  cooling  sweats. 

6.  A  process  of  sweating  or  being  sweated ; 
exudation,  evaporation,  or  deposit  of  moisture, 
fermentation,  partial  fusion,  etc.,  as  practised  in 
various  industries. 

1573  TUSSER  Hitsb.  (1878)  125  Let  shock  take  sweate,  least 
gofe  take  heate.  1707  MORTIMER  Hnsb.  115  Those  [beans] 
that  are  to  be  kept  are  not  to  be  thrashed  till  March,  that 
they  have  had  a  thorough  sweat  in  the  Mow.  1765  Museum 
Rust.  III.  225  The  same  barley. .will  not  malt  alike  well  at 
all  times:,  .take  it  as  soon  as  it  is  housed,  it  comes  well,  but 
whilst  it  is  in  its  sweat,  by  no  means.  1813  VANCOUVEK 
Agric.  Devon  240  After  undergoing  the  first  sweat,  [they] 
should  be  ground,  pressed,  fermented,  and  casked  a-part 
from  each  other.  1843  Florist's  Jrnl.  (1846)  IV.  220  There 
will  he  found  to  have  commenced  a  process  of  fermentation, 
technically  called  a  'sweat1.  i876SctiuLTZ  Leather  Muiiitf. 
23  The  American  process  is  called  cold  sweat. 

f7.  A  medicine  for  inducing  sweat;  a  sudorific, 
diaphoretic.  Ol>s. 

1655  Cut.picri'ER,  etc.  Rireriiis  I.  i.  3  The  custom  of  taking 
Purges,  Sweats,  Diureticks,  or  provokers  of  Urine.  1681 
ASHMOI.E  Diary  6  Apr.  in  Mem.  (1717)  64,  I  took  my  usual 
Sweat,  which  made  me  well.  Ibid.  2  Oct.  65,  I  took  my 
Sweat  for  Prevention  of  the  Gout,  a  1776  R.  JAMES  Diss. 
Fevers  (1778)  75  Thus  much  cannot  be  said  with  respect  to 
any  other  vomit,  any  other  purge,  or  any  other  sweat. 

8.  U.S.  Name  for  a  gambling  game  played  with 
three  dice.  (Cf.  sweat-cloth  in  n.) 

1894  MASKELYNE  Sharps  ft  Fiats  253. 

III.  9.  fig.   Hard   work;  violent  or  strenuous 
exertion;  labour,  toil ;  pains,  trouble,    arch. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  921  (Cott.)  Of  erth  bou  sal,  wit  sueteand 
suinc,  Win  bat  bou  sal  ete  and  di  inc.  c  1375  Sc .  Leg.  Saiitls 
xxvii.  (MtKhor)  1241  With  swink  &swet  Hiddir  pai  come 
&  trawall  giet.  (71380  WVCUF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  259  per 
ben  sum  men  bat  lyven  here  in  swete  and  bisynesse.  1533 
GAU  Ricfitl^ayg^  Lat  wsznotht  liffof  the  sweyt  and  blwid 
of  the  pwir.  1590  SIIAKS.  Rlids.  N.  n.  i.  94  The  O.\e  hath 
therefore  stretch 'd  his  yoake  in  vaine,  The  Ploughman  lost 
his  sweat.  1610  —  Temp,  n.  i.  160  All  things  in  common 
Nature  should  produce  Without  sweat  or  endeuour.  1642 
ROGERS  Naainan  loo  All  well  affected  Christians  would  he 
loth  to  lose  their  labour  and  sweat,  till  they  haue  enjoyed 
the  promise.  1751  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Approach,  The 
curve  of  equable  Approach . .  has  caused  some  sweat  among 
analysts.  i8ai  BYKON  Cain  I.  i,  Who  bids  The  Earth  yield 
nothing  to  us  without  sweat.  1879  I.  D.  LONG  sEneitt  ix. 
518  _They  recognize  the  spoils  the  Volscians  bring,.. and, 
regained  At  such  a  sweat,  their  own  insignia. 

10.  A  state  of  impatience,  irritation,  anxiety,  or 
the  like,  such  as  induces  sweat ;  a  flurry,  hurry, 
fume.  Chiefly  Sc.  and  U.S. 

1715  PENNKCUIK  Descr.  Tmeeddale.  etc.  159  This  put  our 
Conjurer  in  a  deep  Sweet,  who  now  had  only  one  Shift  left 
him,  which  was  this,  [etc.].  1753  Miss  COLLIER  Art  Tor 
ment.,  Gen.  Rules  216  You  may  talk  in  such  a  manner  of 
the  pleasure  you  enjoyed  in  their  absence,  as  will  put  your 
husband  in  a  sweat  for  you.  1884  '  MARK  TWAIN  '  Hack, 
/•inn  xx.  200  He  was  in  a  sweat  to  get  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
right  off.  1895  H.  WATSON  in  C/i,tf  Koak  III.  502, 1  passed 
the  half-hour  that  ensued  in  a  sweat  of  conjecture,  as  to  what 
was  to  fall  out. 

IV.  11.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  sweat-drop,  labour, 
-scraper,  -secretion ;  spec.  =  '  exciting  or  relating 
to  the  secretion  of  sweat ',  as  sweat   apparatus, 
canal,  centre,  coil, fibre,  nerve;  sweat-dried,  -stained 
adjs. ;    also   sweat-band,  a   band    of  leather   or 
other  substance   forming  a  lining  of  a  hat  or  cap 
for   protection    against    the   sweat  of  the   head  ; 
sweat-bee,  a   name   for  the   small    bees    of  the 
family   Andrenidx ;    sweat-box,    (a)   a    narrow 
cell  in  which  a  prisoner  is  confined   (slang) ;  (b)  a 
box  in  which  hides  are  sweated  ;  (c)  a  large  box  in 
which   figs   are   placed   to    undergo    a   '  sweat ' ; 
sweat-cloth,   a  cloth    or   handkerchief  used  for 
wiping  off  sweat ;  a  sudary ;  see  also  quot.  1872  ; 
sweat-cyst  Path.,  a   cyst   resulting   from    some 
disorder  of  the  sweat-glands;  sweat-duct  Ana/., 
the  duct  of  a   sweat-gland,   by  which  the  sweat 
is  conveyed  to  the    surface  of  the   skin  ;    sweat 
flap,  a  leather  flap  in  harness,  for  protecting  the 
rider's  leg  from  the  sweat  of  the  horse;  sweat- 
gland  Anat.,  each  of  the  numerous  minute  coiled 
tubular  glands  just  beneath  the  skin  which  secrete 
sweat ;  sweat  heat  Gardening,  the  heat  at  which 
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fermentation  takes  place;  f  sweat-hole,  —  sweat- 
pore;  sweat-leather,  (u)  a  leather  sweat-band  in 
a  hat  or  cap;  also  sweat  lining;  (£)  =  siveat-jlap; 
sweat-lodge,  =  SWEAT-HOUSE  i  ;  sweat-orifice 
=  sweat-pore ;  sweat-pit,  f  (a]  the  nrm-pit 
exuding  sweat  (06s.  nonce-use} ;  (b}  in  Tanning,  a 
pit  in  which  hides  are  sweated,  a  sweating-pit ; 
sweat-pore  Anat.,  each  of  the  pores  of  the  skin 
formed  by  the  openings  of  the  sweat-ducts;  sweat- 
rag  (Australian  slang},  a  pocket-handkerchief; 
sweat-rash  Path.,w\  eruption  caused  by  obstruc 
tion  of  the  sweat-pores  ;  sweat-room,  a  room  in 
which  tobacco  is  sweated ;  sweat  root,  Pole- 
monium  reptans  (Dunglison  Med.  Lex.  1857); 
sweat-shop,  U.S.  a  workshop  in  a  dwelling-house, 
in  which  work  is  done  under  the  sweating  system 
(or,  by  extension,  under  any  system  of  sub-con 
tract)  ;  also  attrib.  ;  sweat-stock  Tanning,  a 
collective  term  for  hides  which  are  being  or  have 
been  sweated  (see  SWEAT  2>.  13);  t  sweat-sweet 
a.  nonce-wd.,  having  a  sweet  exudation;  sweat 
vesicle  Path.,  •=•  sweat-cyst;  sweat-vessel  Anat,, 
=  sweat-duct  ;  sweat-weed,  marsh  mallow, 
Althaea  officinalis  (Hillings  Med.  Diet.  1890).  See 
also  SWEAT-HOUSE. 

1883  F.  T.  ROBERTS  Handbk.  Med.  (ed.  5)  960  Affections 
of  the  *s\veat-apparatus.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  28  Sept.  2/3  An 
American  chemist. .  threatens  us  with  lead-poisoningfrom  the 
'  "sweat-band '.  1894  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.,  Div.  Veg.  Physiol.  <$• 
Path.  Bulletin  v.  79  (Cent.  Diet.,  Suppl.)The  *sweatbeesof 
the  genus  Halictus  and  Andrena.  1888  CHURCHWARD  Black- 
birding  in  S.  Pacific  28  This  *sweat-box  is  a  sort  of  cell  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  ship,  pitch  dark,  and  hot  as  hell. 
1890  BARRfcBE  &  I.KI.AND  Slang  Diet.,  Sweat-box,  the  cell 
where  prisoners  are  confined  on  arrest  previous  to  being 
brought  up  for  examination  before  the  magistrate.  1895 
Pop.  Set.  Monthly  XLVI.  345  When  sympathetic  visitors 
crowded  around  his  sweatbox.  1900  Yearbk.  U.S.  Dept. 
Agric.  94  After  the  figs  were  dried  they  were  placed  m 
sweat  boxes  holding  about  200  pounds  each,  where  they 
were  allowed  to  remain  for  two  weeks,  to  pass  through 
a  sweat.  1890  BILLINGS  Med.  Diet.,  *  Sweat  canal,  excre 
tory  duct  of  a  sweat-gland.  Ibid.,  *Sweat  centre.  1898 
AllbutCs  Syst.  Med.  V.  200  The  effect  of  this  [accumulation 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood]  being  to  stimulate  the  sweat 
centres.  1872  SCHELE  IJE  VERE  Americanisms  329  The 
*sweat-cloth,  a  cloth  marked  with  figures,  and  used  by 
gamblers  with  dice.  1894  Athenaeum  24  Feb.  239/3  '-I he 
appearance  of  the  sweat-cloth  is  a  very  characteristic  mark. 
1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  741  An  uninterrupted  series 
j  of  changes  in  the  *swcat-coils  was  observed  from  the  begin 
ning  up  to  the  end  of  the  disease.  1898  HUTCHINSON  Ar 
chives  Surgery  IX.  160  My  patient  had  been  liable  to  uni 
lateral  sweating  uf  the  face. .  .The  vesicles  or  little  cysts., 
varied  in  size  from  pins'  heads  to  peas... There  cuuld  be 
little  doubt  that  these  were  ^sweat-cysts.  1885  B.  HARTE 
Maruja,  iii,  As  he  groomed  the  *sweat-dried  skin  of  the 
mustang.  1776  MICKLE  tr.  Cainocns'  Lusiad  304  Fell  the 
hot  "sweat-drops  as  he  champt  the  rein.  1817  BYRON  Ma- 
zeppa  .\i,  And  my  cold  sweat-drops  fell  like  rain  Upon  the 
courser's  bristling  mane.  1881  HUXLEY  Klein.  Physiol.  v. 
(new  ed.)  114  Cells  lining  the  *sweat  duct.  \yc&  Animal 
Managem.  182  The  *sweat  flap  of  the  girth.  1845  TOUD 
&  BOWMAN  Phys.  Anat.  I.  423  The  *sweat -glands  exist 
under  almost  every  part  of  the  cutaneous  surface.  1843 
Florist's  Jrnl.  (1846)  IV.  225  A  '  %weat  heat  '  of  from  85° 
to  95°  temperature.  14..  2^ out.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  679/16 
Hie  porus,  a  *.s\vetholle.  1527  ANDREW  Brunswyke's  Dis- 
tyll.  Waters  F  j  b,  [Veronica  water]  is  good  to  be  dronke 
for  the  flyenge  sore,  for  it  openeih  the  swete  holes.  1612 
WOODALL  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  368  Nature  striveth  to 
thrust  out  her  venemous  enemy.. by  the  sweatholes.  a  1674 
TRAHERNE  Chr.  Ethics  (1675)  261  All  the  *sweat  labour  of 
the  martyrs,  all  the  persecutions  and  endeavours  of  the 
apostles.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Afech,  Suppl.  s.v,  Siveat 
Rolling  Machine,  The  *swtat-leather  lining  of  hats.  Ibid., 
Sweat  Sewing  Machine,  a  machine  for  sewing  the  *sweat 
lining  in  hats.  1887  Amer.  Sec.  Psych.  Research  Dec. 
141  When  persons  are  taking  a  bath  in  the  ^sweat-lodge. 
1897  Altbutfs  Syst.  Med.  "ill.  308  The  *sweat-nerves 
leave  the  spinal  cord  by  the  anterior  roots.  1708  T.  WARD 
Teme-filins  v.  27  The  Effluvia  that  arises  from  her 
*Sweat-Pits.  1852  MORMT  Tanning  .y  Currying  (1853) 
323  Eight  stone  sweat-pits,  with  pointed  arches  and 
flues.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  742  The  obstruction 
at  the  orifice  of  the  *sweat-pore.  1902  H.  LAWSON 
Children  of  Bush  9  He  wiped  his  face,  neck,  and  forehead 
with  a  big  speckled  '  *sweat-rag '.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst, 
Afed.  VIII.  586  'Red  gum',  'teething  rash',  usually  re 
garded  as  a  *sweat-rash.  1908  Animal  Managem.  60 
*Sweat  scrapers  are  long  flexible  blades  of  smooth  metal, 
1899  Allbittfs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  666  Over  markedly  ichthy- 
otic  parts,  *  sweat-secretion  is  mually  dimim>hed.  1895 
H'cstm.  Gaz.  2  Nov.  2/3  All  but  fifteen  of  the  385  whole 
sale  clothing  manufacturers  in  New  York  have  their  goods 
made  in  '  *sweat  shops  '.  1900  F.  H.  STODOARD  Evol.  Eng. 
Novel  172  The  contract  system— the  familiar  sweat-shop 
system  of  more  modern  days.  1906  OLIVE  C.  MALVERY 
Soul  Market  xi.  185  Under  the  '  Sweat-shop'  Law  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  wearing 
apparel  is  now  specifically  forbidden  in  any  tenement  house 
without  a  license.  1882  PAIOM  in  Eucycl.  Brit.  XIV.  384/1 
Among  non-acid  tanners  the  plumping  of  "sweat  stock  in 
which  there  is  no  lime  is  secured  in  the  weak  acid  liquors 
of  the  colouring  and  handling  pits.  15,91  SYLVESTER  Du 
Bartas  i.  vi.  148  The  *sweat-sweet  Civit.  1901  OSLER 
Princ.  ff  Pract.  Med.  \.  (ed.  4)  17  Cases  that  have  not  been 
carefully  sponged  may  shew  "sweat  vesicles.  1682  1 .  GIBSON 
Anat.  (1697)  12  These  *Sweat-vesse_ls  arise  from  the  glands 
that  the  skin  is  every  where  beset  with. 

Sweat  (swet),z>.  Forms:  i  swsetan,  3 sweeten, 
sweten,  3  sing.  pres.  ind.  swet,  3-6  swete,  (4 
squete),  4-5  suete,  sweete,  (5  sweet,  swett), 
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5-6  Sf.  sweit,  (6  swheate  ,  6-7  sweate,  swet, 
6-  sweat  ;  8  St.t  9  dial.  swat.  Pa.  t.  \  sweetie, 
3-5  awatte,  3,  7  swate,  (4  squat;,  4-6,  8  .SV., 
9  Sc.  and  <&z/.  swat,  5  auatte  ;  3-7  swette,  4 
auet(t,  (squette),  4-7  swet,  6  swett,  6-9  sweat, 
7  sweatt,  sweate  ;  4  sweted,  7-  sweated.  1'a. 
pple.  3  -sweet  (see  HESWKAT),  3-6  swat,  4-7  swet, 
5  swette,  5-7  swett,  6-8  sweat;  5  sweted,  7- 
sweated  ;  (7  in  rime,  9  pseudo-arch,  sweaten). 
[OE.  swfrfatt,  f.  swdt  SWOTE.  Cf.  Kris.  sw$tt  swette, 
switte,  MLG.  swt'ten  (LG.  also  swctteti},  MDn. 
swC'ten  (Du.  zweeten},  OHG.  sweiz&an  (MHG. 
swei^en,  G.  schweissen  in  technical  use),  ON.  sveita 
(S\v.  svetla,  Da.  svede}. 

Avoided  in  refined  speech  in  the  ordinary  physical  senses  ; 
cf.  quot.  1791  s.v.  PERSPIRE  P.  3.] 

I.  1.  intr.  To  emit  or  excrete  sweat  through 
the  pores  of  the  skin  ;  to  perspire  (sensibly). 

1:900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  in.  xiv.  [xix.]  (1890)  216  He  swa 
swide  swaette  swa  in  swole  middes  sumeres.  ciooo  Sa.r. 
Leechd.  II.  290  $a  him  bonne  to  his  neste  &  bewreo  hine 
wearme  &  liege  swa  oj>  he  wel  swstte.  c  1205  LAV.  19797 
Of  ban  watere  he  drone  &  sone  he  gon  sweten.  a  1x25 
Ancr.  R.  360  Hwon  bet  heaued  swet  wel,  bet  tim  bet  ne 
swet  nout,  nis  hit  vuel  tokne?  61290  .SV.  Mary  174  in  S. 
Rng.  Leg.  266  pe  Monek  swatte  for  drede.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Can.  Yeom.  Prol.  fy  T.  7  His  hakeney  which  bat  was  al 
pomely  grys  So  swatte  \v.rr.  swette,  swete],  that  it  wonder 
was  to  .see.  a  1400  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vcrnon  J\/S.  xxiii. 
903  Whon  he  sweted  In  his  gret  Agonye.  c  1400  Beryn  2007 
Beryii  .  .  for  angir  swet.  a  1450  i\nt.  tie  la  Tour  xciv,  They 
saide  vnto  hym  that  he  shulde  be  all  hole  in  hasti  tyme 
after  that  he  had  slepte  and  swette.  1533  MORE  Afot. 
204  Fry  th  labored  so  sore  that  he  swette  agayne,  in.  .  wryt- 
yng  agayn^t  the  blessed  sacrament.  11547  SURREY  in 
Totters  A/isc.  (Arl).)  217  Such  was  my  heate,  When  others 
frese  then  did  I  swete.  a  1585  MONTGOMERIE  Cherrie  fy 
Stae  577  Wald  thou  nocht  sweit  forschame?  1590  Tar/- 
ton's  News  Purgat.  (1844)  54  At  this  sodaine  sight  [I]  fell 
into  a  great  feare,  in  somuch  that  I  sweat  in  my  sleep. 
1657  REKVE  God's  Plea  192  Andreas  Maro  Brixianus  made 
verses,  till  his  brows  sweatt.  1667  N.  FAIRFAX  in  Phil. 
Trans.  II.  547  She  affirm'd,  -she  never  swet  in  her  life.  1681 
Lond.  (rtis.  No.  1599/4.  Saturday  was  allotted  them  to  sweat 
and  wash  in  the  Royal  Bagnio.  1705  ADDISON  litilyt  Pesaro 
165  We  were  sometimes  Shivering  on  the  Top  of  a  bleak 
Mountain,  and  a  little  while  after  Sweating  in  a  warm 
Valley.  1725  RAMSAY  Gentle  Sheph.  ».  iii,  Mungo's  mare 
stood  still  and  swat  wi'  fright.  1737  BHACKKN  Farriery 
/riifr.  (1757)  II.  148  If  he  sweat  out  well,  .it  betokens  him 
in  good  Wind.  1741-8  GRAY  Agrippina  97  Have  his  limbs 
Sweat  under  iron  harness?  1821  BVRON  Cain  in.  i.  109, 
I  have  toil'd,  and  till'd,  and  sweaten  in  the  sun.  1829  !•'. 
EVEHETT  Orat.  ff  Sp.  (i8=;o)  II.  34  He  sweat  plentifully 
during  the  night,  and  the  fever  left  him. 

2.  trans.  To  emit  or  exude  through  the  pores  of 
the  skin,  as  or  like  sweat.  Also  with  out. 

Freq.  to  sweat  blood  in  reference  to  the  bloody  sweat  of 
Jesus  (see  SWEAT  sb.  2  c). 

[In  OE.,  what  is  exuded  is  expressed  by  a  dative  or  in 
strumental  (cf.  io\  repr.  occas.  in  ME.  by  of;  e.g.  :  — 

a  1000  in  Cockayne  \arratiunctttae  (1861)  35  Hi..fleo3 
and  blode  hi  swjelafl'.  i  1275  Passion  our  Lord  -578  in  O.  /,". 
.Misc.  48  Pilatcs.  .hyne  heyghte  bete,  pat  al  his  swete  likame 
of  blode  gon  to  swete.] 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  110  He..dei}ede  ^eond  al  his  bodi,  ase 
he  ear  jeond  al  his  bodi  deaoes  swot  swette.  a  1310  in 
Wright  Lyric  P.  xxv.  70  Love  the  made  blod  to  sueten. 
£1386  CHAUCER  Sec.  A'nn's  T.  522  She  sat  al  coold  and 
feeled  no  wo,  It  made  hire  nat  a  drope  for  to  sweete.  c  1400 
Htgr.Sowll  (Caxton)  i.xxiL  (1859)25  Thou  hast  not  swette 
out  of  thyn  eye  a  tere.  a  1536  TINDALE  Brief  Declar. 
Sacrain.  B  j,  He  sweat  water  and  blond  of  a  very  agonye 
conceyued  of  his  pas^yon  so  nye  at  hande.  1590  LODGE 
Rosalind  (1592)  M  ij,  What  the  Oxe  sweatcs  out  at  the 
plough,  he  fatne'.h  at  the  cribbc.  1602  MARSTON  Ant.  tf 
Mel.  in.  Wks.  1856  I.  42  He  sweate  my  blood  out,  till  I  have 
him  s-ife.  1687  A.  I.OVKI.L  tr.  Thcvenot's  Trav.  I.  245 
It  is  sweated  out  as  fast  as  one  drinks  it.  1700  DRVOEN 
Cock  fit  AIM*  27  With  Exercise  she  sweat  ill  Humors  out 


1713  Y.TNO  Last  Day  i.  184  Thou,  who.  -hast,  .sweat 
blood.  1854  S.  1  >oiii  u,  Ha/der  xix.  80  These,  .or  crouched 
in  dark  aiid  foul  Discovery,  or  .swat  a  cancerous  pool  Of 
poison,  and  lay  hid.  1860  BUBMOM  Cond.Life^  Fate  Wks. 
(Holm)  II.  325  The  slug  sweats  out  its  slimy  house  on  the 
pear-leaf. 

b.  Ji^-.  To  give  forth  or  get  rid  of  as  by  sweat 
ing;  slang,  to  spend,  lay  out  (money).  Also  with 
awayt  out. 

1592  GKFENK  Disfut.  i  Hath  your  smooth  lookes  linckt 
in  some  Nouice  to  sweate  for  a  fauour  all  the  byte  in  his 
Bounge?  ti6io  ll'oiiten  Saints  140,  I  could  not  sweate 
out  from  my  hart  that  bitternes  of  sorrow.  [1667  I>KYI>I.N-& 
UK.  NF.WCASI  I.K  Sir  bf.  blar.ali  v.  ii,  If  my  shoulders  had 
not^paid  for  thi  fault,  my  purse  must  have  sweat  blood 
for't.]  1727  DK  FOE  Hist.  Appar.  iv.  (1840)  28  A  set  of 
human  Inxlies.  .that  could  live  always  in  a  hot  bath,  and 


vulgar  expression,  meaning  to  work  very  hard. 

fc.  intr.   (fig.}  To  suffer  waste  or  loss.    Obs. 

1533  MORI-  /',  ,\ks.  1002/1   Hys  soule  i*  safe 

ynoughe,  though   hys    purse    may  happe  to  .sweate,  if  he 
bounde  himself  to  prouide  the  limber  at  his  own  p.  lill. 

to.  lo  sweat  upon;  to  wet,  soak,  01  stain  with 
sweat.  Also  with  out.  Obs. 

«599  ''••  JONSON  Cynthia'*  Rev.  11.  i,  He  dares  tell  'hem, 
how  many  shins  he  has  sweat  at  tennis  that  weeke.  1607 
DEKKB»&  WBMTVI  Northw.  Hot  iv.  iii,  I.. lend  Gentle 
men  Holland  shirts,  and  they  sweat  'em  out  at  tennis.  1807 
j[.  BAKLOW  Colntub.  i.  42  Who  now  ..  indunecou'd  lies, 
its  the  chill  soil  and  breathes  'inclement  skies. 


I 


4.  To  cause  to  sweat ;  to  put  into  a  sweat. 

With  quots.  1748,  1764  cf.  SWEATING  vbl.  sb.  5. 

1621  T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  Goufart's  Wise  I'wilhird  26  We 
commonly  see  the  most  part  of  men  sweated  to  death  with 
hole  burning  feauers.  1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  iv.  i, 
He  should  be  purged,  sweated,  vomited,  and  starved,  till  he 
came  to  a  sizeable  bulk.  1726  LKONI  Albert? s  Attt'izt.  \. 
6/2  They  will  sweat  themselves  for  some  Days,  and  so  re 
cover  their  Health.  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Random  xlvi, 
We  should  scour  the  hundreds,  sweat  the  cm  i  ible..and 
then  reel  soberly  to  bed.  1764  CHURCHILL  Dualist  HI.  378 
To  knock  a  tott'ring  watchman  down,  To  sweat  a  woman 
of  the  Town.  (11776  R.  JAMKS  Diss.  Fei'ers  (1778)  56  Sir 
Thomas  continued  the  use  of  the  Powder  in  smaller  doses, 
which  had  the  good  effect  of  sweating  him  gently.  1806 
Conipl.  Grazier  (ed.  3)  69  The  tendency  of  animals  lo  be 
come  fat  is  materially  promoted  by  sweating  them.  1841 
CATLIN  N.  Amer.  fi/d.  Iviii.  II.  225  The  labouring  man, 
who  is  using  his  limbs  the  greater  part  of.  his  life  in  lifting 
heavy  weights  . .  sweats  them  with  the  weight  of  clothes 
which  he  has  on  him. 

b.  To  give  (a  horse)  a  run  for  exercise. 

1589  [see  SWEATING  -vbl.  sb.  \\.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery 
Iinpr.  (1757)  II.  148  Those  Horses  which  are  sweat  without 
Covering,  or  with  a  very  thin  one,  should  run  a  long  Sweat. 
II.  5.  intr.  To  exert  oneself  strongly,  make 
great  efforts  ;  to  work  hard,  toil,  labour,  drudge. 
Often  with  inf. 

In  early  use  freq.  in  collocation  with  siutnk. 

^897  /ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxxix.  285  Dasm  Se  nu 
on  godum  weorcum  ne  swa;t  and  suide  ne  suince5.  a  1300 
Cursor  /!/.  1047  (Cott.)  Adam..suanc  and  suet.  13..  E* 
E.  Altit.  P.  A.  585  Ober . .  pat  swange  8:  swat  for  long  301  e. 
1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vn.  121  We  mo  we  noubur  swynke  ne 
swete,  such  seknes  vs  eileb.  1382  WYCLIF  Eccl.  ii.  n  The 
trauailes  in  whiche  in  veyn  I  hadde  swat,  a  1425  tr.  Ar- 
tfeme's  Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  3,  1  haue  swette  and  trauailed 
ful  bisily  and  pertinacely.  1535  COVERDALK  Keel.  ii.  20  To 
leaue  his  labours  vnto  another,  yl  neuer  swell  for  them. 
1633  MILTOS  ISAUtgro  105  He.. Tells  how  the  drudging 
Goblin  swet.  To  ern  his  Cream-bowle  duly  set.  1684  Con- 
tempi.  St.  Man  ir.  iii.  (1699)  154  Sweating  and  toiling  for 
a  small  part  of  the  Goods  of  this  World.  1786  UI'KNS  /'<> 
Jos.  Smith  xvii,  Some,  lucky,  find  a  flow'ry  spot,  For  which 
they  never  toil'd  nor  swat.  1821  BYRON  Sariianap.  i.  i.  24 
He  r^weats  in  palling  pleasures.  1861  READE  Cloister  $  //. 
xlvi,  Lovers  of  money  must  sweat  or  steal. 

b.  To  toil  after,  along,  etc.  in  pursuit  of  the 
like  ;  transf.  (with  up)  to  rise  steeply. 

1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xxxiv,  Some  of  them  are  always 
changing  their  ale-houses,  so  that  they  have  twenty  cadies 
sweating  after  them.  1856  KANE  Arctic  Expl.  I..\\i.  187 
In  about  ten  minutes  we  were  sweating  along  at  eight  miles 
an  hour.  1904  R.  J.  FAKRER  Garden  Asi/t  139  The  track 
sweats  up  through  the  woodland  on  to  the  open  ground  of 
the  mountain. 

C.  spec.  Formerly,  in  the  tailoring  trade,  To 
work  at  home  overtime. 

1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  I.  62/1  One  couple.. who 
were  'sweating'  for  a  gorgeous  clothes'  emporium.  1889 
in  Pall  Mall  G.  7  May  1/2  The  school-boy  working  out 
of  school  hours,  the  tailor  working  out  of  shop  hours  was 
said  to  be  'sweating  . 

d.  Cards.  (U.S.}  'To  win  a  game  by  careful  and 
watchful  play,  avoiding  risks'  (Standard Diet.'}. 

1907  Hoy  us  Games  411  Sweating  out.  Refusing  to  bid 
when  nearly  out,  so  as  to  get  out  by  picking  up  a  few  points 
at  a  time. 

6.  trans,  a.   To  exact  hard  work  from. 

iPai  BYRON  .Sardanap.  i.  ii.  231,  I  have  not.. sweated 
them  to  build  up  pyramids. 

b.  spec.  To  employ  in  hard  or  excessive  work 
at  very  low  wages,  esp.  under  a  system  of  sub 
contract.  See  also  SWEATKD  ppL  a.  2,  S\\  KATIM; 
vbl.  sb.  2  b,  6  (sweating  system}. 

1879  SIMS  Social  Kaleidoscope  Ser.  i.  ix.  58  One  master 
man  employs  a  number  of  men  and  women  at  a  weekly 
u.i.;<:,  ami  'sweats'  them  to  show  his  profit.  1887  igth 
Cent.  Oct.  489  They  declared  that  they  were  being  '  sweated  ' 
—that  the  hunger  for  work  induced  men  to  accept  starva 
tion  rates. 

7.  trans.  To  work  out ;  to  work  hard  at ;  to  get, 
make,  or  produce  by  severe  labour,  rare. 

1589  (?  LYLV)  Pappe  iv.  Hatchet  D  ii,  Let  them  but  chafe 
my  pennCj  &  it  shal  sweat  out  a  whole  realme  of  paper. 
1643  TKAPP  Comm,  Gen.  iii.  19  This  is  a  law  laid  upon  all 
sorts  to  sweat  out  a  poor  living.  1649  MILTON  Tenure  of 
Kings  3  Then  comes  the  task  to  those  Worthies  which  are 
the  soule  of  that  I'.ntt-rpi  i/e,  to  bee  swett  and  labour'd  out 
amidst  the  throng  and  noises  of  vulgar  and  irrationall  men. 
1760  H.  WAI.KJLK  Let.  to  l-'.arl  Strafford  7  June,  Dodding- 
ton  stood  before  her  \sc.  the  Spanish  ambassadress],  .sweat 
ing  Spanish  at  her.  1817  BVRON  Reppo  Ixxiv,  Translating 
tongues  he  knows  not  even  by  letter,  And  sweating  plays 
so  middling,  bad  were  better.  1822  —  Let.  to  M~twre  27 
Aug.,  Leigh  H  mil  ib  sweating  articles  for  hi.-,  new  Journal. 

b.  Naut.  To  set  or  hois*  fa.  sMI,  etc.)  taut,  so 
as  to  increase  sj>eed  (also  intr.) ;  also  with  the 
ship  as  obj. 

1890  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL  Oce«n  Trag.  I.  iv.  73  You  will 
still  go  on  sweating— pray  pardon  this  word  in  its  sea 
. . — your  craft  as  though  the  one  business  of  the  expedition 
was  to  make  the  swiftest  possible  passage.  1805  Outing 
(U.S.)  XXVI.  46/2  Hoi--t  up  on  the  halyards  and  sweat  up 
with  the  purchase.  1899  W.  CI^KK  RUSSELL  Ship's  A  tiventnrc 
iv,  Smedlcy.  .never  sweated  his  yards  fore  and  aft. 

8.  intr.  To  undergo  severe  affliction  or  punish 
ment  ;  to  suffer  severely.     Often  to  sweat  for  //,  to 
suffer  the  penalty.  *  get  it  hot '.    Now  rare  or  Obs. 

[{-1386  OiAfCRR  Millers  T.  516  Wel  litel  thynken  ye  vp 
nn  my  wo  That  for  youre  loue  I  swete  ther  I  go  No  wonder 
istho.eh  that  I  swtlte  and  swete.  i6o5Sn\Ks.  Mach.  n.  iii.  7 
Haue  Napkins  enow  about  you,  here  you  'le  sweat  for't.]  1612 
M.  &  FL.  Coxcomb  \.  i,  Thou  hadst  wrongs,  &  if  I  live 


some  of  the  best  shall  sweat  fort.  1671  FLAVKI.  Fount.  Lift 
ii.  4  He  [sc.  our  Lord  before  the  Incarnation]  was  never  sen 
sible  of  pains  and  tortures.,  tho'  afterwards  he  groaned  and 
sweat  under  them.  1755  SMOLLETT  Quix.  (1803)  I.  77  It  is 
odds  but  they. .have  us  apprehended  ;  and  verily,  if  they  do, 
before  we  get  out  of  prison,  we  may  chance  to  sweat  for  it. 

Jig.  1647  TKAPP  Marrow  6V.  Authors  in  Comm.  Ej>.  603 
The  variety  of  meats,  wherewith  great  mt-ns  tables  usually 
sweat. 

9.  To  suffer  perturbation  of  mind ;  to  be  vexed  ; 
to  fume,  rage.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

(11400-50  Wars  Alex.  5325  'I  swete',  quod  (?e  swete 
kyng,  '  bat  I  na  swerd  haue  '.  1662  URYDF.N  Wild  Gallant 
l.  S,  1  sweat  to  think  of  that  Garret.  1735  J'oi'K  Frol.  Sat. 
227,  I  ne'er  with  wits  or  witlings  pass'd  my  days. .Nor  at 
Rehearsals  sweat,  and  mouth'd,  and  cry'd.  1741  WAHBL-K- 
ION  Div.  Legat.  II.  Pref.  10  The  Press  sweat  with  Con 
troversy.  1846  LANUOK  Imag.  Ccnv.  Wks.  II.  54/1  Ger 
mans  had  no  objection  to  the  bill  of  fare,  but  stamped  and 
sweated  to  see  the  price  of  the  dishes. 

III.  10.   intr.   To  exude,  or  to  gather,  moisture 
so  that  it  appears  in  crops  on  the  surface. 

In  OE.  the  matter  exuded  is  expressed  by  a  dative  or  in 
strumental  :  cf.  2. 

^893  /KLI-KKD  Ort>s.  iv.  viii.  icS  Men  scsenh  twe^en  seel- 
das  blode  swaetan.  t  1000  ,/ELFRIC  Hcon.  (Th.)  II.  162  Da 
£ebro5ra  ^a  eodon..to  &am  meicelse,  and  ^emetton  Sone 
clud  5a  iu  s\va.-tende.  [c  1290  M ' ichael  596  in  .V.  A«^.  Leg. 
316  pe  sonne . .  makez  be  wateres  brebi  upri3t  as  I  ei  stholden 
swete.]  c  1400  MAL'NDKV.  (Roxb.)  xvii.  80  If  venym  or 
puyson  be  bro^t  in  place  whare  ^-e  dyamaund  es,  alsone  it 
waxez  moyst  and  begynne?.  to  swete  [orig.  Kr.  sn,r\.  1483 
CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  147/2  They  wente  and  fonde  the  mon- 
taygne  all  swetyng.  1598  J-'.pulario  I.  j  b,  Put  them  [sc. 
eggs]  into  the  white  embers,  .and  when  they  sweat,  they  me 
routed.  1657  ^-  LIGON'  Barbadoes  (1673)  42  The  air  being 
moist,  the  stones  often  sweat.  1731  MILLER  Card.  Diet. 
s.v.  Winter^  If  Stone  or  Wainscot  that  has  been  used  to 
sweat,  (as  it  is  call'd)  be  more  dry  in  the  Beginning  of 
Winter.  1847  SM  EATON  Builder's  Man,  59  Plaster  or  mortar 
made  with  salt  water,  will  always  sweat  \\ilh  a  moist  atmo 
sphere.  1870  Eng.  Mt'c/i.  11  Keb.  525/2  His  object  glass 
may  have  had  a  deposit  formed  between  its  component 
lenses,  or  in  vulgar  parlance  '  sweated  '. 

b.  Said  spec,  ot   products   to  be  stored,  or  sub 
stances  in  preparation,  which  are  first  set  nside  to 
exude  their  moisture. 
c  1440  Pallad.  onlln&b.  i.  486  Thecoriaunder  leui-,  lest  hit 

Esc,  the  wheat]  swete,  Is  put  theryri.  IHd.  \\.  424  So  lettehem 
sc.  laurel  berries]  sethinc  longe  tyme  swete.  1523  Fnz- 
IIFRB.  Husb.  §  25  Make  u  in  greatter  hey-cockes,  and  to 
stands  so  one  nyghte  or  more,  that  it  maye  vngiue  and 
sweate.  1577  U.  GOOGE  tr.  Htresback's  Husb.  i. (1586)45 b, 
Good  husbandes  doo  not  lay  it  [sc.  grass]  vp  in  their  Loftes, 
till  suche  time  as  it  hath  sweat  in  the  Keelde.  1615  W. 
\j\viSQtiCQHHtry  ffoiisew. Garden (1626)51  Lay.  .the  longest 
keeping  Apples,  .on  di  y  stiaw, .  .that  they  may  sweat.  1715 
Fain.  Diet.  s.v.  Oats,  Oats  newly  housed  and  thrashed, 
before  they  have  sweat  in  the  Mow.  1766  Ctwifl,  j-artner 
s.v.  Tkt't'shingi  Beans  and  peas  always  thresh  best  after 
they  have  sweated  in  the  mow.  1838  7  runs,  rrotinc.  A  fed. 
fy  Surg.  Assoc.  u.  VI.  200  'I  he  apples  [for  Devonshire  cider] 
are  collected  into  heaps  and  allowed  to  sweat  or  pass  into 
a  state  of  fermentation.  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXV.  162  (The 
cut  tobacco  plants]  are  left  to  sweat  for  three  or  four  days. 
1852  MORFIT  Tanning  $  Currying  (1853)  327  Salted  hides 
.  .require,  .rather  longer  to  sweat. 
*t* c.  To  undergo  fusion,  as  metal :  cf.  17.  Obs. 
1709'!'.  ROBINSON  Xat.  i/ist,  It'fSttnorelel.  xi.  65  We  put 
it  [sc,  the  ore)  into  the  great  Furnace,  where  we  let  it  lie 
sweating  in  a  soft  and  slow  Fire,  .until  the  taste  and  smell 
of  Sulphur  be  quite  gone  off. 

d.  To  exude  nitroglycerine,  as  dynamite. 
1900   Westm.  Go.:.   16  July  8/2   Sometimes  the  cordite 
'  sweats,'. .  we  put  it  in  a  warm  place  for  a  time,  when  the 
sweated  substance  is  absorUd. 

11.  trans.   To  emit   (moisture,  etc.)  in  drops  or 
small  particles  like  sweat;  to  exude,  distil.     Also 
with  out. 

1398  TRKVISA  Rart/t.  /V  /'.  R.  xvii.  clx[i]v.  (Uudl.  MS.) 
If.  331  b/ 1  Terebintus.  .is  a  tre  }>at  swetej>  rosine.  c  1440 
CAPGRAVE  Life  S/.  Kat/t.  v.  1959  It  longeth  to  flowres 
swhicbe  lycoure  for  to  swete.  (1450  Mirk's  Festial  166 
Hard  ston  ami  J>orne  summe  tyme  swetybc  .vatyi.  1577 
U.  GOOGE  Hcresbach's  liusb.  ll.  (1586)  in  The  Cedar 
sweateth  out  Kozcn  and  Pitche.  1605  SMAKS.  .-:aj>,  iv.  i. 
65  Greaze,  that's  sweaten  \rime  eatenj  From  the  Murderers 
Gibbet,  throw  Into  the  Flame.  1607  —  Cor.  v.  iii.  196  It 
is  no  little  thing  to  make  Mine  eyes  to  sweat  compassion. 
1638-56  COWLKY  Jtaridcis  i.  2^36  The  silver  Moon  with 
terrour  paler  grew,  And  neighb'ring  Htrmon  sweated  flowry 
dew.  1712  ADLMSON  Sf<ct.  No.  4i5P3'lhe  Karth .. sweated 
out  a  Bitumen  or  natural  kind  of  Mortar.  1884  ROE  A'at. 
Ser.  Story  viii,  The  clover  was  piled  up. .,  to  sweat  out  its 
moisture.  1891  W.  A.  JAMESON  his.  Skin  ii.  ltd.  •*)  19  Alka 
line  soaps,  which  improve  when  kept,  because  they  sweat- 
out  the  excess  of  soda. 

12.  intr.  To  ooze  out  like  sweat  j  to  exude. 

a  1425  tr.  Ardfrnt"s  Treat.  Fistula^  etc.  39  Superfine 
watrenes  swette  out  fro  \>e  place  bat  was  wonte  for  to  file 
many  lynnen  clobes  putte  aiwix.  1555  EDEH  Dtcatfa (&Tb.} 
174  They  gather  pylchc  wbiche  swcatcthowte  of  the  rockes. 
1668  CULPKPPEK  it  Co:  E  /iartJto/.  Aunt.  \\.  vi.  99  But  some 
particles  thereof  sweat  through  the  Parenchyma  into  the 
Ventricles.  1744  BERKELEY  bit  is  \  38  'Ihi^  Uilsam,  weep 
ing  or  sweating  through  the  bark.  1839  I" RE  Diet.  Arts 
30  This  alloy  is  next  exposed  to  a  heat  just  sufficient  to 
melt  the  lead,  which  then  sweats  out.. from  the  pores  of 
the  copper.  1884  C.  (i.  W.  LOCK  Workshop  Receipts  Ser. 
in.  3/1  By  applying  heat  too  suddenly,  the  metaK  whit,h 
fuse  at  lower  degrees  of  heal,  sweat  out.  1884  MmskaWs 
Ttttnis  Cuts  63  Blue  stone  dust  beinj;  again  spread  over  it 
to  absorb  the  surplus  tar,  which  is  sure  to  '  >weat  out '  from 
time  to  time. 

13.  trans.  To  cause  to  exude  moisture,  force  the 
moisture  out  of;  spec,  to  subject  to  a   process  of 
sweating  (see  10  b). 
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1686  W.  HARRIS  tr.  Lemery's  Ckem.  u.  ix.  ked.  31  404  Make 
a  strong  decoction  of  other  Halm,  and  pour  of  it  into  the 
pot  enough  to  swet  it  sufficiently.  1733  W.  ELLIS  Chiltern 
fy  Vale  Farm.  98  Extracting  the  Sap  out  of  Planks  for 
Ship-building,  by  sweating  them  in  hot  Sand.  1754  Phil. 
Trans.  XLVIII.  827  Some  white  marble  lime;  which  was 
what  they  call  sweated,  that  is  wrapp'd  in  dung.  1826  Art 
Brewing  (ed.  2)  93  Taking  the  barley  from  the  kiln,  for  the 
purpose  of  sweating  it.  1836  in  Chambers'  Edin.  Jrnl. 
31  Dec.  389  After  the  fish  has  been  dried  to  that  degree, 
or  rather  more,  which  we  shall  call  thoroughly  dried, -- it  is 
put  up  into  one  large  pile,  and  left  to  stand  for  ten  or  twelve 
days,  which  is  called  sweating  it.  1881  GREENF,RY7««  314 
The  stoving  sweats  the  powder,  and  drives  off  any  remain 
ing  moisture.  1882  PATON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  383/2 
[Hides]  are  still  sometimes,  especially  on  the  Continent, 
sweated,  that  is,  they  are  laid  in  heaps  and  kept  wet  and 
warm. 

14.  slang.  To  deprive  of  or  cause   to   give  up 
something ;  to  rob,  (  fleece  ',  *  bleed '.  Msotransf. 
to  rob  (a  vessel)  of  some  of  its  contents. 

1847  W.  Sk.  Irel.  60  Yrs.  Agoi.  14  On  the  2gth  of  July, 
1784.. They  determined  to  amuse  themselves  by  'sweating  ' 
him,  /.  f.,  making  him  give  up  all  his  fire-arms.  i$6o  Slang 
Diet.,  Sweat,  to  extract  money  from  a  person,  to  'b'eed  , 
to  squander  riches.  Buliuer.  1867  SMYTH  Sailer's  Word- 
bk,)  Sweating  tJie  Purser,  wasting  his  stores.  Burning  his 
candles  &c.  1869  CONINGTON  tr.  Horace's  Sat.t  etc.  (1874) 
167  Kind  to  his  wife,  indulgent  to  his  slave,  He'd  find  a 
bottle  sweated  [Ep.  n.  ii.  134  signo  laeso.,lagcense\  and  not 
rave. 

15.  To  lighten  (a  gold  coin)   by  wearing  away 
its  substance  by  friction  or  attrition. 

1785  [see  SWEATING  vbl.  sb.  4],  1796  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar) 
Bczzy  Sf  Piozzi  it.  204  Wks.  1816  I.  278  His  each  vile  six 
pence  that  the  world  hath  cheated,  And  his,  the  art  that  ev'ry 
guinea  sweated.  1865  DICKENS  Mitt.  Fr.  in.  i,  I  suppose. . 
you  haven't  been  lightening  any  of  these.. .  You  understand 
what  sweating  a  pound  means  ;  don't  you  ? 

16.  slang.  To  pawn. 

c  1800  Irish  Song)  Nt.  bef.  Larry  ivas  Stretched  4  They 
sweated  their  duds  till  they  riz  it. 

17.  To   subject   (metal)    to   partial   fusion ;    to 
fasten   or  join  by  applying  heat  so  as  to  produce 
partial  fusion  ;  in  Metallurgy ,  to  heat  so  as  to  melt 
and  extract  an  easily  fusible  constituent.     (After 
G.  schweissen.) 

The  gth  c.  form  gisuetit,  glossing  '  ferrummatus '  (in 
Goetz  Glossy  Latinogr.  (1888)  579/58),  is  not  certainly  OE., 
and  the  instance  1575-6  s.v.  SWEATING  vbl.  sb.  3  may  be 
only  a  casual  borrowing  from  the  Continent. 

1884  W.  H.  WAUL  Galvanoflastic  Manip.  112  (Cent.  Diet ) 
The  junction  of  the  coil  wires  with  the  segments  of  the 
commutator  is  made  through  large  copper  plugs,  which  are 
sweated  in  to  secure  perfect  contact.  1890  Times  6  Dec. 
1 2 '4  It  is  admitted  that  'a  few'  screws  did  work  loose... 
it  [sc.  the  defect]  was  remedied  by  sweating  in  the  screws, 

Sweated  (swe-ted\  ///.  a.  [f.  prec.  vb.  +  -ED  i.] 
In  senses  corresp.  to  various  trans,  senses  of  the  verb. 

1.  a.  Saturated  or  covered  with  sweat,  b.  Exuded 
as  or  like  sweat. 

1654  GAVTON  Pleas.  Notes  in.  Hi.  81  Sancho  should  have 
rode  him  about  the  grounds, .  .and  then  tied  him  (well 
cloath'd)  to  the  Rack-;,  and  some  three  or  foure  houres  after, 
refreshed  his  sweated  body  with  a  mesh,  a  1711  KEN  Psyche 
Poet.  Wks.  1721 IV.  181  Bath'd  in  a  Purple  Flood  Of  sweated 
Blood,  1900  [see  SWEAT  z».  lodj. 

2.  Employed  in  very  hard  or  excessive  work  at 
very   low    wages ;    oppressively   overworked    and 
underpaid  ;  also  said  of  the  labour  so  imposed  or 
exacted. 

1883  Nonconf.  fy  Indep.  28  Dec.  1177/1  [In  the  outfitting 
trade]  the  sweaters  themselves  are  only  just  one  remove 
above  the  sweated.  1889  S.  WEBB  in  Content^.  Rev.  Dec. 
880  A  low  type  of  '  sweated  *  and  overworked  labour  is  em 
ployed  at  starvation  wages.  1894  West  in.  Gaz.  2  May  2/3 
The  state  of  things  described  by  Kingsley  still  remains  in 
the  lower  strata  of  these  sweated  industries. 

3.  Of  gold  coins  :  Lightened  by  friction  or  attri 
tion. 

1869  Latest  Neivs  29  Aug.  8  To  get  rid  of  more  than 
2,000  *  sweated  '  sovereigns  per  week  without  exciting  an 
inconvenient  amount  of  attention. 

Sweatee  (swetr).  [f.  as  prec.  + -EE.]  A  sweated 
worker  or  employee  :  see  prec.  2. 

1889  Charity  Organis.  Re^'.  Jan.  12  The  subordinate 
workers— the  '  sweatees '—who  are  employed  by  the  sub- 
contractors.  1890  Times  8  Apr.  10  i  A  competent  '  sweatee  ' 
can  earn  about  26^.  in  a  busy  week. 

Sweater  (swe'tai).     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ER1.] 

1.  lit.  One  who  sweats  or  perspires  ;  spec,  one 
who  takes  a  *  sweating  bath  \ 

1562  BULLF.YN  Bulwark^  Bk.  Sick  Men,  (1579)  21  b,  Take 
heede  to  sutch  sweaterSj  and  idle  eaters.  1579  TWVNE 
Phisicke  agst,  Fbrt.  i.  xviit.  23  Compare  with  these,  those 
sweaters,  and  belchers.  1611  COTGR.,  Racletorets,  such  as 
rub  sweaters  in  hot  bathes. 

b.   with  out\  One  who  gives  forth   or   exudes 
something  in  the  manner  of  sweat ;  in  qnot../?^. 

i6ia  CHAPMAN  Rev.  Bussy  eFAmbois  i.  i.  350  Every  inno 
vating  Puritan,  And  ignorant  sweater-out  of  zealous  envy. 
T"  C.  Name  for  a  variety  of  pear.  Obs. 

1629  PARKINSON  Farad.  (1904)  593  The  Sweater  is  some 
what  like  the  Windsor  [pear]  for  colour  and  bignesse. 

2.  One  who  works  hard,  a  toiler ;  spec,  a  tailor 
who  worked  for  an  employer  overtime  at  home 
(now  disused :    see  SWEAT  v.  5  c).     Also  transf. 
(see  quot.  1887). 

a.  1519  SKELTON  El.  Rummy  ng  105  To  trauellars, to  tynkers, 
To  sweters,  to  suynkers  And 'all  good  ale  drynkers.  1628 
tr.  Mathieifs  Powerfitll  Favorite  145  Of  the  blood  of 


sweaters,  and  of  the  teares  of  the  people.  1851  MAVHEW/,O«^. 
Labour  1 1. 304/1  Amongst  the  'sweaters  'of  the  tailoring  trade 
Sunday  labour.,  is  almost  universal.  1887  ATKIN  House 
Scraps  13  Sweater, ..  a  broker  who  works  for  such  small 
commissions  as  to  prevent  other  brokers  getting  the  business, 
whilst  hardly  being  profitable  tohimself.  1889  in  PallMallG. 


:  given  as  a  term  ot  repr 

who  worked  at  home.  1895  MEREDITH  Amazing  Marriage 
ix,  The  dirty  sweaters  are  nearer  the  angels  for  cleanliness 
than  my  Lord  and  Lady  Sybarite  out  of  a  bath,  in  chemical 
scents. 

3.  A  medicine  that  induces  sweat  ;  a  sudorific, 
diaphoretic. 

1684  W.  RUSSELL  Phys.  Treatise  13  Seeing  it  is  evident,  that 
Vomiting  and  Purging  Medicines  never  become  Sweaters  or 
Binders.  1856  '  STONEHENGE*  Brit*  Sports  n.  vn.  ii.  §  2. 
451/2  This  is  no  doubt  a  strong  sweater,  but  it  upsets  the 
stomach. 

4.  One  of  a  set  of  street  ruffians  in  the  i8th  cen 
tury,  who  threatened  or  attacked  people  so  as  to 
make  them  sweat.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1712  STEELE  Sfect.  No.  332  p  2  These  Sweaters,  .seem  to 
have  at  present  but  a  rude  Kind  of  Discipline  amongst  them. 
1878  LUCKY  Eng.  in  i8th  Cent,  I.  iii.  482  The  'sweaters' 
who  formed  a  circle  round  their  prisoner  and  pricked  him 
with  their  swords  till  he  sank  exhausted  to  the  ground. 

5.  One  who  exacts  hard  work  at  very  low  wages  ; 
an  employer  or  middleman  who   overworks  and 
underpays  those  working  under  him  :  see  SWEAT 
v.  6  b,  and  cf.  2  above. 

1850  KINGSLEV  Allan  Locke  x,  Were  not  the  army  clothes, 
the  post-office  clothes,  the  policemen's  clothes,  furnished  by 
contractors  and  sweaters,  who  hired  the  work  at  low  prices,  , 
and  let  it  out  again  to  journeymen  at   still   lower    ones? 
1869-70    LATHAM    Diet.,    Sweater ..  Middlemen    between 
slopsellers  and   working   tailors.     Colloquial.      1879    SIMS 
Social  Kaleidoscope  Ser.  i.  ix.  58  The  half-starved  women 
and    men,    who    put   the   things  together    in   top    garrets 
in  back  slums,  or  are  nigger-driven  by  a  '  sweater  '  in  an 
East-end  workroom.      1890   EARL  DUNRAVEN  Draft  Rep. 
Sweating  Syst.  §  7  The  sweater  may  employ  only  two  or 
three  persons,  or  he'may  have  two  or  three  score  in  his  ser. 
vice ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  sweated  class  work  for  small 
masters  and  in  rooms  or  shops  where  from  two  or  three  to  a 
dozen  or  twenty  are  employed. 

6.  One  who  (  sweats  '  gold  coins:  see  SWEATS.  15. 
1868  SEYD  Bullion  (1880)    550  To    the   sweater  it  really 

can  make  no  difference  whether  the  mint  takes  his  lightened 
sovereigns.  I87SJEVONS  Money  x.  115  No  one  now  actually 
refuses  any  gold  money  in  retail  business ;  so  that  the  sweater 
.  .has  all  the  opportunities  he  can  desire. 

7.  "f"  a.  pl.  Clothes  in  which  a  horse  or  a  man  in 
training  is  exercised,  to  produce  profuse  sweating. 

1828  Snorting  Mag.  XXIII.  104  A  craving,  strong  horse, 
going  along  in  his  sweat,  loaded  with  sweaters.  1856*  STONE- 
HENCE  '  Brit.  Sports  n.  v.  420/1  Let  him  put  on  his  sweaters, 
including  a  flannel  pair  of  drawers,  two  pair  of  trowsers, 
a  flannel  jersey  [etc.]. 

b.  A  woollen  vest  or  jersey  worn  in  rowing  or 
other  athletic  exercise,  orig.  (cf.  a)  in  order  to 
reduce  one's  weight ;  now  commonly  put  on  also 
before  or  after  exercise  to  prevent  taking  cold. 

1882  FLOYER  Unexf>l.  Baluchistan  74  Barja  is  resplendent  in 
my  rowing  '  sweater ',  covered  by  a  scarlet  blanket,  worn  as  a 
coat.  1886  Referee 12  Dec. (Cassell's)  Want  of  food,  .and  exer 
cise  in  sweaters.  1890  R.  C.  LEHMANN  Harry  Flitdyeryj  As 
for  Pilling  [the  cox),  the  little  ruffian  actually  weighs  over  8 
stone  ;  but  we're  going  to  make  him  run  a  mile  every  day, 
with  four  sweaters,  and  three  pairs  of  flannel  trousers  on. 

8.  An  occupation,  etc.  that  makes  one  sweat  or 
exert  oneself,  colloq. 

1851  MAYHEW  Lend.  Labour  I.  126/2  The  business  Is  a 
sweater,  sir;  it's  heavy  work.     1856  MRS.  STOWE  /Jm/xlii, 
You  ought  to  read   Fletcher's  book ;    that  book,  sir,   is  a 
sweater,  I  can  tell  you.     I  sweat  over  it,  I  know. 

Sweatful  (swe-tful),a.  Chiefly  poet.  [f.  SWEAT 
sb.  +  -FUL.]  Full  of  or  abounding  in  sweat ;  in 
ducing  or  accompanied  by  sweat ;  toilsome,  labo 
rious  ;  distressing,  oppressive. 

1615  SYLVESTER  Job  Triumph.  \.  361  Man,  for  Sin,  must 
toile  him  servily^In  Sweatfull  Labour.  1623  B.  HONE  in 
Cockeram  Eng.  Diet.  A  vij  b,  If  things  farre  fetch'd  are 
dearest,  most  esteem'd,  which  by  times  sweatful  houres  haue 
been  redeem 'd.  1876  BLACKIE  Songs  Relig.  <y  Life  53  Lift 
up  thy  head,  O  Man,  ..To  sway  with  sweatful  plan  The 
stubborn-breasted  earth.  1885  LOWE  Bismarck  xiv.  II.  403 
The  bloated  armaments  under  which  all  Europe  is  bending 
to  the  earth  with  sweatful  groans. 

Sweath,  obs.  form  of  SWATH  1,  SWEDE. 
Sweat-house. 

1.  A  hut  or  other  structure  in  which   hot-air  or 
vapour  baths  are  taken,  among  the  N.  American 
Indians  and  other  primitive  tribes. 

1750  C.  GIST  Jrnls.  (1893)  33, 1.  .sweated  myself  according 
to  the  Indian  Custom  in  a  Sweat-house.  1877  G.  GIBBS 
Tribes  Washington  208  Their  sweat-houses  are  partially 
excavated  in  the  ground,  just  large  enough  to  contain  the 
body  of  one  person.  1898  J.  HERON  Celtic  Church  Irel.  i. 
ii.  39  Perhaps  the  most  singular  of  primitive  Irish  structures 
is  the  Teack-an-alais,  or  '  sweat.house  '. 

2.  Tanning.    A   building  in   which    hides    are 
sweated  :  see  SV.EAT  v.  13. 

Sweatily,  Sweatiness  :  see  after  SWEATY. 

Sweating  (swe-tin),  vbl,  sb.  [f.  SWEAT  v.  + 
-IKG  !.]  The  action  of  the  verb  SWEAT. 

1.  Emission  of  sweat  from  the  pores  of  the  skin  ; 
the  process  of  inducing  this,  esp.  in  preparing  a 
man  for  athletic  contests  or  a  horse  for  a  race. 

c  1205  LAY.  17763  WreoS  nu  wel  f>ene  king  past  he  ligge  a 


|  swseting.  4:1400  tr.  Seer.  St-cr.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  73  Vse  of 
I  bathynge  and  swetynge.  r  1440  York  Myst.  xl,  40  J?at 
;  swettyng  was  swemyed  for  swetyng.  1563  T.  GM.f.Antidot. 
\  n.  23  The  patyente  maye  not  goe  abroade  after  hys  swet- 
tynge.  1589  R.  HARVEY  PI.  Perc.  (1590)  21, 1  would  we  had 
an  Ostler  to  giue  them  a  turne  or  two  till  their  sweating  were 
done.  1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  in.  60  If  he.  .can  find,  .by  the 
swelling  of  the  horse,  that  bee  hath  ridden  an  extraordinary 
pace.  1639  M  AYNE  City  Match  v.  iii,  You  were  better  match 
a  ruind  Hawd ;  One  ten  times  cured  by  sweating,  and  the 
Tub.  1731  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  in  Aliments,  etc.  272 
Sweating  often  thickens  the  Blood.  1848  DUNGLISON  Med. 
Lex.  (ed.  7),  Sweating  of  blood.  1856  'STONEHENCE'  Brit, 
Sports  n.  i.  ix.  §  3.  351/1  Sweating  will  seldom  be  necessary 
until  the  spring,  a  1883  FAGGE  Princ.  Med.  (1886)  II.  531 
One  of  the  most  striking  symptoms  of  acute  rheumatism. . 
is  sweating. 

fb.     =  SWEATING-SICKNESS.    Cbs. 
a  1585  MONTGOMERY  ./•'/}'//«£•  31 7  The  powlings,  the  palsay, 
with  pockes  like  pees,  The  swerfe  and  the  sweiting. 

2.  Toiling,  labouring,  severe  exertion. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  in.  xix.  (1869)  145,  j  gripe., 
that  that  oothere  hanen  laboured  and  conquered  with  here 
swetinge.  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  More's  Utopia  n.  (1895)  281 
Hollye  set  vpon  the  dessirc  of  the  lyffe  to  come ;  by  watch- 
ynge  and  sweatynge  hoping  shortely  to  obtaine  it.  1596 
DALRVMPI.E  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  II.  146  Sik  heit,  in  sueit- 
ing,  trauel,  and  fechteng.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  fsl.  i. 
xxxviii,  You  search  farre  distant  worlds  with  needlesse  sweat 
ing.  1764  FOOTE  Mayor  ofG.  \\.  Wks.  1799  I.  186  After  all 
his.  .sweatings,  his  swimmings ;  must  his  dear  blood  be  spilt 
by  a  broker  1 

b.  spec,  (a)  The  practice  of  doing  piece-work 
overtime ;  (b}  the  practice  of  exacting  hard  work 
from  employees  for  low  wages,  esp.  under  a  middle 
man  by  sub-contract.  (See  SWEAT  v.  5  c,  6  b.) 

1843  Mech.  Mag.  XXXIX.  443  All  owing  to  their  buying 
ready-made  large  shoes,  and  not  having  patience  to  let  a 
good  working  tradesman  make  them  (leaving  out  the  Moses 
and  Son  principle  of  sweating).  1850  KINGSLEY  Alton  Locke 
x,  When  this  piece-work  and  sweating  first  came  in.  1888 
Times  20  Sept.  7/3  Mr.  Booth  calls  sweating  the  advantage 
that  may  be  taken  of  unskilled  and  unorganised  labour  under 
the  contract  system. 

3.  The  action  or  process  of  exuding  moisture,  or 
of  condensing  it  in  drops  on   the   surface    (also 
concr.} ;  also,  any  one  of  various  processes  likened 
to  emission  of  sweat,  as  of  evaporation,  fermenta 
tion,  partial  fusion,  etc.,  or  the  action  of  exposing 
something  to  such  process.   (See  SWEAT  v.  lob,  c, 

13,  170 

1545  ELVOT,  Aspergines  parietuw,  sweatynge  of  stone 
walles.  1575-6  Keg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  II.  512  Gold  and 
silver  that  salbe  recoverit  be  sweting,  melting,  affynning  or 
ut  her  way  is.  1699  L.  MEAGKR  Art  of  Gardening  74  Well 
line  the  Bottom  or  Sides  of  the  [  Fruit-]  Sieves  with  Fern . . 
to  keep  them  from  brusing,  and  likew  ise  to  prevent  their 
sweating.  1707  MORTIMER  Htisb.  x.  205  The  Beeswill  hover 
about  the  Doorsin  cold  Evenings,  and  Mornings,  there  will  be 
a  moisture  or  sweating  upon  the  Stool.  1764  Museum  Rust. 
III.  Ii.  225  Yet  after  it  [sc.  barley]  has  done  sweating,  it  comes 
well  again.  1808  HOLLAND  Agric.  Cheshire  xiii.  283  If  the 
fermentation,  or  sweating,  has  been  imperfect,  .the  cheese 
will  be  liable  to  become  hove.  1826  Art  Brfiuing(e&.  2)  78 
After  it  [sc.  malt]  is  getting  out  of  its  first  sweating,  they  take 
it  from  the  kiln.  1834  Brit.  Husb.  I.  497  A  moderate  degree  of 
fermentation,  or  sweating  of  hay  in  the  stack.  1834  Penny 
Cycl.  II.  191/2  The  best  mode  [of  preserving  apples]  is  to 
allow  the  fruits.. to  lie  till  their  superfluous  moisture  has 
evaporated,  which  is  what  is  technically  called  sweating.  1845 
DODD  Brit.  Manuf.  Ser.  v.  133  (Tobacco)  Sweating. .  is  in  its 
nature  a  slight  degree  of  fermentation.  i876BRiSTOWE  The. 
%  Tract.  Med.  (1878)835  The  sweating  of  this  fluid  through 
the  walls  of  the  smaller  arteries.  i88a  PATON  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  XIV.  383/2  In  America  the  sweating  is  performed  cold ; 
the  hides  are  hung  up  wet  in  a  damp  underground  cellar. 
b.  (See  quot.) 

1909  Hail-kins'1  Mech.  Diet.,  Sweating  On>  the  soldering  of 
metallic  surfaces  without  the  aid  of  a  copper  biL.  .Sweating 
on  is  often  employed  for  the  temporary  holding  together  of 
work  which  has  to  be  turned  or  shaped,  and  which  could 
not  be  so  conveniently  held  by  other  methods. 

4.  The  practice  of  lightening  gold  coins  by  friction. 
1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulgar  T.,  Sweating,  a  mode  of  diminish. 

ing  the  gold  coin,  practised  chiefly  by  the  Jews,  who  corrode 
it  with  aqua  regia.  1878  F.  A.  WALKER  Money  x.  195 
Whether  the  loss  of  the  piecious  metal  in  the  coin  lesults 
from  an  external  abrasion . .  or  through  the  clipping  or  sweat 
ing  of  the  coin. 

5.  The  practices  of  the  ruffians  called  '  sweaters  ' 
in  the  iSth  century. 

1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulgar  T.,  Sweating^  ..  a  diversion 
practised  by  the  bloods  of  the  last  century  who  stiled  them 
selves  Mohocks. 

6.  attrib. ,  as  sweating  process ;  in  sense  i,  =  used 
to   induce   sweating    or   profuse   perspiration,   as 
sweating-bath,  -bench,  -closet,  -coop^  -draught^  0tt, 
-tub  (cf.  TUB  sb.  i  b) ;   =  characterized  by  sweat 
ing,  as  sweating  stage  (in  ague  or  other  febrile 
disease) ;  in   sense    2   b,   as  sweating  den,   shop, 
system  ;   in  sense  3b,  as  sweating  socket ';  sweat 
ing-bag,   a   bag   used    by    thieves   for   sweating 
gold  coins ;    sweating -band   —   sweat-band  (see 
SWEAT  sb.  1 1 ) ;   f  sweating-cloth  =  sweat-cloth 
(see  SWEAT  sb.  ii) ;  sweating  club,  a  club  of  the 
ruffians    called  'sweaters'  in  the    l8th   century; 
sweating-fever  =  SWEATING-SICKNESS;   sweat 
ing-furnace  (see  quot.);  sweating-iron  =  sweat- 
scraper  (see  SWEAT  sb.    n);    sweating-pit,  in 
Tanning^  a  pit  in  which  hides  are  sweated  ;  sweat 
ing-place,  (a)  a  building  or  chamber  in  which 


SWEATING. 

sweating-baths  are  taken  ;  (£)  an  establishment  in 
which  work-people  are  sweated  (see  sense  a  b) ; 
sweating  plant,  Eupatorium  ferfoliatum  (Dun- 
glison  Med.  Lex,  1848);  sweating-room,  (a)  a 
room  in  which  persons  are  sweated ,  as  in  a  Turkish 
bath  ;  (£)  a  room  in  which  cheeses  are  '  sweated ' 
or  deprived  of  superfluous  moisture  ;  sweating- 
stock,  in  Tanning  =  sweat-stock  (see  SWEAT  sb. 
n).  See  also  SWEATING-HOUSE,  -SICKNESS. 

1617  MORVSOS  I  tin.  I.  117  Leander  thinkes  this  place  to 
haue  been  a  "sweating  bath.  1799  TOOKE  View  Russian 
Emp.  in.  iii.  11.262  The  russian  baths  are.  .sweating-baths, 
Ibid.  261  After  remaining  awhile  they  come  down  from  the 
*sweating-bench,  and  wash  their  body  with  warm  or  cold 
water.  1648  HKRRICK  Hfsper.,  Panegcrik  121  To  buiid  A 
*Sweating-Closset,  or  to  anoint  the  silke-soft-skin,  or  bath 
in  Asses*  milke.  1585  HIGINS  Jiinius*  Nomencl.  172/2 
Siidariunt .  .a  "sweat  ing  cloth  :  a  to  we  11.  1825  R.  CHAMBERS 
Tradit.  Edinb,  II.  260  The  'Sweating  Club  flourished  [in 
Edinburgh)  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  1751  J. 
BARTRAM  Observ.  Trav.  Fennsylv.,  etc.  33, 1  have  seen  many 
of  these  places  in  my  travels.  They  differ  from  their  "sweat 
ing  coops,  in  that  they  are  often  far  from  water,  and  have  a 
stake  by  the  cage.  1894  DOT. LING  in  C.  E.  Osbprne  Father 
Dolling  (1903)  xiii,  The  *sweating  dens  of  financiers.  1822-7 
GOOD  Study  Med.  (1829)  II.  n6  Ephemera  Sudatoria. 
'Sweating  Fever.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Sweating- 
furnace  (Metallurgy),  a  liquation  furnace  of  peculiar  con 
struction,  in  which  a  matte  of  copper  and  argentiferous  lead 
is  heated  to  deprive  the  copper  of  the  metals  combined  there 
with.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Snpp.t  *  Sweat  ing-iron,  in  the 
manege,  is  a  piece  of  a  scythe  about  a  foot  long..  .When  a 
horse  is  very  hot,  and  the  grooms  have  a  mind  to  lessen  the 
sweat, ..they  take  this  knife  or  iron.. and  gently  run  the 
cutting  edge  along  the  horse's  skin. .with  intent  to  scrape 
off  the  sweat.  1831  YOUATT  Horse  xxii.  387  An  infusion  of 
two  ounces  of  flies.,  when  sufficiently  lowered  with  common 
oil,.. is  called  a  "sweating  oil.  1591  PKRCIVALL  Sp.  Diet., 
SuJaderoy*.  ^sweating  place.  1850  KISGSLF.Y Cheap  Clothes 
ii  In  some  sweating  places,  there  is  an  old  coat  kept  called 
a  '  reliever,'  and  this  is  borrowed  by  such  men  as  have  none 
of  their  own  to  go  out  in.  1840  CLARIDGF.  Cold  IVaterCure 
7  The  wet  sheet. .has  gradually  superseded  the  *sweating 
process,  1852  MORFIT  Tanning  $•  Currying  (1853)  171  AH 
methods  of  fermentation  [for  the  depilation  of  hides]  art 


ermed  sweating  processes.     1741  Phil.  Trans.  XLI.  n.  855 
\  Roman  Hypocaustum  or  *Sweating-Room.     1808  Hot 


ter 

A  Roman  Hypocaustum  or  D 

LAND  Agrie.Cheshire  xiii.  284  Every  dairy  should  he  furnished 
with  a  regular  sweating-room.  1855  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex., 
Lacontcutn, .  .old  term  for  a  sweating-room  or  stove ;  a  va 
pour-bath.  1880  SIMS  Social  Kaleidoscope  Ser.  n.  xii.  83 
The  women  and  children  from.. the  ' 'sweating  '  shops  in 
the  neighbourhood.  1908  Installation  Neius  If.  70 'i  The 
grips  are  provided  with  a  'sweating  socket  to  receive  the 
earth  conductor.  1803  Med.  Jrnl.  X.  66  The  Sweating 
.stage,  .does  not  appear  with  any  regularity  at  the  second  or 
third  return  of  the  paroxysm.  11851  in  Mayhew  Loud. 
Labour  II.  328/2  The  *sweating  system  increases  the 
number  of  hands  to  an  almost  incredible  extent.  1879  SIMS 
Social  Kaleidoscope  Ser.  i.  ix.  58  The  bulk  of  the  work.,  is 
done  on  the  '  sweating '  system.  1883  Nonconf.  <5-  Indep. 
28  Dec.  1176/3  The  sweating  system  of  the  outfitting  trade. 
1660  MILTON*  l*'ree  Coiiumv.  Wks.  1851  V.  445  These  Tigers 
of  Uacchus,  these  new  Fanatics  of  not  the  preaching  but 
the  *sweating-tub,  inspir'd  with  nothing  holier  than  the 
Venereal  Pox. 

Swea'ting,  />/>/.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.]  That 
sweats,  in  various  senses. 

1.  Exuding  sweat,  perspiring. 

1393  LANGT-  /*.  PI.  C.  ix.  241  With  swynke  and  with  swot, 
and  swetynge  face.  1592  SHAKS.  I'en.  ,y  Ad.  25  With  tins 
she  ceazeth  on  his  sweating  palme.  1611  WOOUALL  Siog. 
Mate  Wks.  (1653)  349  Gently  provoke  him  to  be  in  a  sweat 
ing  manner.  1697  DRYUEN  I'irg-.  Past.  u.  96  The  sweating 
Steers  unharness'd  from  the  Yoke.  1791  COWTKR  Iliad  vm. 
629  Each  his  sweating  steeds  released.  \^gAlll'ittt's  Syst. 
Med.  VIII.  728  Warm  sweating  hands  are  best  treated  with 
weak  alkaline  baths. 

2.  Exuding  or   condensing   moisture,  etc.  :   see 
SWEAT  v.  10. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  411  It.  .sticketh  fast. .upon  moyst  or 
sweating  rockes.  1593  G.  HABVEY  Pierce's  Super.  15  A 
sweating  Impeof  theeucr-greene  Laurell.  1718  LADY  M.  W. 
MONTAGU  Let.  toC'tess  P/ Bristol (1887)  I.  236  [He]  grax-ely 
asserts  that  he  saw  in  Sancta  Sophia  a  sweating  pillar. 

3.  Toiling;  toilsome,  laborious. 

1586  A.  i  >,\v  Eng.  Secretary  it.  (1635)  58  The  long  sweating 
panics,  wherein  your  good  selfe.  .haue  lately  trauelled.  1633 
I'.  Kt  i  n.fiKR  rurpte  Isl.  1.  xlix,  None  felt  hard  labour,  or 
the  sweating  plough.  1674  UUSVAM  Light  in  Darkness  n. 
Wks.  (ed.  Offor)  I,  435  Believing  is  now  sweating  work  ;  for 
Satan  will  hold  as  long  as  possible,  and  only  steadfast  faith 
can  make  Urn  fly. 

4.  sfcc.  a.  \Vorking  overtime,  b.  Exacting  hard 
work  for  very  low  wages.    (See  SWEAT  v.  5  c,  6  b.) 

1850  CARLVLE  Latter-d.  Pantph.  v.  (1872)  133  Poor  sweat 
ing  tailors.  1886  l-cho  \  Dec.  (Cassell's)  Recently  a  trade 
journal  published  a  list  of  sweating  firms  in  the  clothing 
trade. 

Hence  Swaa-ting-ly  adv.,  in  or  as  in  a  sweat. 

1578  HANISTKR  //«/.  Man  v.  65  The  intercourse  of  Veynes 
and  Arteries. .  in  those  paries  sweatyngly  poure  forth  bloud. 

Sweating-house. 

1.  A   house  or   building   in    which   persons  are 
sweated,  esp.  by  way  of  curative  treatment ;  spec. 
among  the  N.  American  Indians  —  SWEAT-HOUSE  i. 

1664  Prrvs  Diary  16  Sept,  The  general  cure  for  all  diseases 
there  [sc.  Russia]  is  their  sweating  house*.  1791  J.  LONG 
Voy.  Indian  Intcrpr.  47  When  the  pipe  has  gone  round,  a 
sweating-house  is  prepared  with  six  long  poles  fixed  in  the 
ground  [etc.].  1837  W.  IRVING  Capt.  Bonneville  I.  270 
Making  a  rude  sweating-house  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

2.  In  Spain,  a  hut  into  which  sheep  are  crowded 
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together  so  as  to  sweat,  in  order  to  soften  the  wool 
for  shearing. 

1832  Encycl.  Amer.  XI.  353  A  narrow,  long,  low  hut,  callea 
the  sweating-house,  where  the  sheep,  being  much  crowded, 
perspire  freely. 

Sweating-sickness.    [Cf.  early  Du.  sweee- 

ende  sieckte  (Kilian),  after  ling.;  also  mod.Du. 
zweetziekte,  G.  schweisssucht,  Sw.  svett$juka^\  A 
febrile  disease  characterized  by  profuse  sweating, 
of  which  highly  and  rapidly  fatal  epidemics  oc 
curred  in  England  in  the  I5th  and  loth  centuries. 
Now  chiefly  Hist,  in  reference  to  these. 

igoa  ARNOLDE  Chron.  A  vij,  This  yere  [sc.  1485]  was  a 
grete  deth  and  hasty  callyd  th  swetynge  syknes.  1542 
BOORDK  Dyetary  xxvii.  (1870)  289  Whan  the  Plages  of  the 
Pestylence  or  the  swetynge  syckenes  is  in  a  towne,  ..the 
people  doth  fle.  1560  DA  us  tr.  SUidane's  Cowin.  83  This 
yeare  [sc.  1529]  also  was  Germany  sore  afflicted  with  a  newe 
kynde  of  disease  called  the  Sweathing  sicknes.  1661  J. 
OULDRF.Y  Brit.  Baconica  122  The  first  time  of  this  sweating 
sickness  was  in  the  year  1485.  1758  JORTIN  Erasnt.  I.  36 
The  sweating  sickness,  .began  at  first  in  1483,  in  Henry  the 
Seventh's  army,  upon  his  landing  at  Milford  haven.  1839 
KEIGHTLKY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  423  The  sweating  sickness  wus  a 
rapid  fever,  carrying  people  off  in  24  hours. 
Jig.  ve  allusively.  1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  Wks.  1904 
II.  228  Let  mee..tell  a  little  of  the  sweating  sicknes,  that 
made  me  in  a  cold  sweate  take  my  heeles  and  runne  out  of 
England.  1639  MASSINCER  Unnat.  Combat  iv.  ii,  [We  will] 
ease  you  Of  your  golden  burthen  :  the  heavy  carriage  may 
Bring  you  to  a  sweating  sickness. 

SweatleSS  (swe-tles),  a.  rare.  [f.  SWEAT  sb. 
+  -LESS.]  Without  sweat ;  fig.  without  toil  or 
labour,  indolent,  idle. 

1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iii.  nr.  Law  839  Thou.. 
That  sweat-lesse  eat'st,  and  without  sowing  nap'st.  1642 
VICARS  God  in  Mount  45  A  sweatiest  swarm  of  droanish 
Deans.  1893  tgtk  Cent.  Dec.  ooo  Whose  example  keeps 
alive  among  the  masses  a  craving  for  something  not  entirely 
tame  and  sweatless. 

Swea  tree  :  see  SWAY-. 

Sweaty  (swe'ti),  a.  Forms:  4-5  swety,  6 
swettie,  6-7  sweatie,  7  sweatty,  swetty,  7- 
sweaty.  [f.  SWEAT  sb.  +  -Y.] 

1.  Causing  sweat:    a.  Heating,  excessively  hot. 
b.  Toilsome,  laborious. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Former  Age  28  The  tyme.  .pat  men  fyrst 
dede  hir  swety  bysynesse  To  grobbe  vp  metal.  1599  H. 
JONSOS  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  v.  iv,  Spare  no  .sulphurous 
jest  that  may  come  out  of  that  sweatie  forge  of  thine.  1600 
CORNWALL'S  Ess.  \.  ii.  C  iij,  The  life  of  Industries  first  fruit e 
is  somewhat  sweatie,  and  painful.  1601  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  i. 
77  What  might  be  toward,  that  this  sweaty  hast  Doth  make 
the  Night  ioyn-Labourer  with  the  day.  1641  rrott-station 
Protested  10  Witness  Dr.  Hals  sweatty  discourses.  1673 
IR.  LEIGH]  Transp.  Reh.  21  Captain  Zuinglius,  and  John 
Calvin,  converted  more  with  Swords  and  Guns,  then  with 
their  sweaty  Preaching.  1709  PRIOR  First  Hymn  ofCalli- 
machus  85  Those  who  labor  The  sweaty  Forge.  1776 
MICKLE  Cainoens'  Liisiad  ix.  370  And  measured  ecchomg 
shouts  their  sweaty  toils  attend.  i8ai  Blackiv.  Mag.  IX.  60 
The  sugar.,  which  the  hands  of  the  sooterkin  negro  Reared 
. .  in  the  island  of  sweaty  Jamaica.  18*3  HVRON  yuan  xiii. 
xlviii,  Tis .  .a  pity . .  To  lose  those  best  months  in  a  sweaty 
ciiy.  1908  Blacktv.  Mag.  Dec.  770/1  Thank  Heaven  he's 
let  us  alone  this  sweaty  afternoon. 

2.  Covered  with  sweat;  wet,  moist,  or  stained 
with  sweat. 

1590  STENSFR  F.  Q.  i.  yii.  3  Hee.  .bayes  His  sweatie  fore 
head  in  the  breathing  wind.  1591  —  Daphn.  iv,  When  the 
wearie  Sun  After  his  dayes  long  labour  drew  to  rest,  And 
sweatie  steeds  now  hauing  ouer  run  The  compast  skie,  gan 
water  in  the  west.  1601  SHAKS.  Jut.  C.  i.  ii.  247  The  rab- 
blement  ..  threw  vppe  their  sweatie  Nightcappes.  1664 
COTTON  Scarron.  Wks.  (1725)  126  His  sweaty  Pumps  are  in 
my  Nose  still.  1759  B.  STILLINGFLEET  tr.  Hassclgrans 
Swedish  Pan  in  Misc.  Tracts  (1762)  345  The  plants  ought 
not  to  be  handled  by  sweaty  hands.  1831  TRELAWNY  Adv. 
Younger  Son  lix,  The  groans  of  the  slaves,,  .their  sweaty 
brows,  wan  eyes,  and  galled  backs. 

b.  Of  persons  :   Laborious,  toiling. 

1603  DEKKER  ll'onder/ull  \  'eare  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  108  The 
swetty  hinde  (that  digs  the  rent  he  paies  thee  out  of  the 
entrailesof  the  earth)  he  is  sent  for.  1659  W.  CHAMBRRLAYSE 
rharonnida  n.  150  These  glittering  Jems  had  been  By 
sweaty  Labourers  dig'd.  1667  MM.TON  P.  /,.  xi.  434  Thither 
..A  sweatie  Reaper  from  his  Tillage  brought  First  Fruits. 
C.  transf.  Full  of  or  exuding  moisture  like  sweat. 

1600  SUHFI.F.T  Country  Farm  ill.  xxviii.  484  The  apple  tree 
..loueth  to  haue  the  inward  part  of  his  wood  moist  and 
swettie.  1625  LISLE  ,'F.lfric  on  O.  <V  A7.  Test.  Ded.  xx,  Then 
selfe-sown  Wheat  shall  grow  and  ripen  afield,  And  sweatie 
vent  of  oke  pure  home  yeild. 

3.  Consisting  of  sweat. 

1731  SWIFT  Poemti  Strefhon  fy  Chloe  12  No  noisome  whiffk, 
or  sweaty  streams. 

Hence  Swea'tily  adv.  ;  Swea'tliiess. 

1688  HOLMS  Armoury  in.  128/1  Terms  of  Art  used  in 
Barbing. .  .Rub  the  Hair  with  a  Napkin,  is  to  dry  it  from  its 
swettiness.  17*7  BAK.F-.Y  vol.  II,  Siveatinfss.  1818  TODD, 
Sutafify,  so  as  to  be  moist  with  sweat  j  in  a  sweaty  state. 

Sweaven,  variant  of  SWEVEN,  dream. 

Sweb  (sweb),  v.  Now  north,  dial.  [repr.  OE. 
sivcbban  to  put  to  sleep  (see  SWEVE).]  intr.  To  faint, 
swoon.  Hence  Swe'bbing  vbl.  sb. 

<S99  If'arn.  Faire  Worn.  \\.  567  Looke  in  my  purse  for  a 
peeceof  ginger;  I  shall  sweb,  I  shall  swound.  1667  DRVDEN 
&  DK.  NEWCASTLE  Sir  M.  Mar-all  in.  ii.  Pray  your  Lord 
ship  keep  her  from  swehuine.  1674  RAY  .V.  C.  tt'ords  47  To 
6'7cv3,  to  swoon.  1888  Sheffield  Gloss, 

Sweche,  obs.  form  of  StJCH. 

Swecht,  Sc.  form  of  SV\KH.UT. 


SWEDEN. 

S  wed  die  (swe^d'l),  sb.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms  : 
a.  i  suae'Sil,  suoetJel,  swepil,  el,  4-5  swethel, 
suepel,  (4  squepel) ;  #.  5  swedyll,  9  dial,  swed- 
dle.  [OE.  *swepel'.— *sivafil-,  f.  swap-  \nswafian 
to  SWATHE  +  instrumental  suffix  (-MS).  Cf.  SWADDLE 
and  SWETHE.]  =  SWADDLE  sb.  \. 

c  725  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  F  26  Fasciarum,  suac5ila. 

(950  I^indisf.  Gasp.  John  xi.  44  Ligatus  pedes  et  tnanus 
[  iitstttis,  ^ebundeno  foet  &  hond  suuoeVMes.  c  1050  Voc,  in 
I  Wr.-Wiilcker  400/41  Fasciarntn,  swebelum,  wrKda,  I  hid. 

403  4  Fascia,  swehi',  wra^d.    c  1450  A/irk's  Festial-zyi  When 

he  was  bowndyn  hondys  and  fote  wyth  his  swe))ele.s.     1877 

Holdemtss  Gloss,t  Sit'eddle,  a  swathing-band  for  infants. 

1887  South   Chesh.   C/rss.,  Sweddles,  a  child's  swaddling. 

band. 

b.  attrib.,   as   f  sweddle-  (swethel-)  band  = 

SWADDLE-BAND;  f  s-weddle-ciout  =  SWADDLING- 

CLODTS. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1343  (Cott.)  A  new  bom  barn. . ,  Bondon 
wit  a  suej>elband  [v.rr.  sqtie|?el  bande,  sua'diling  band, 
swabeling  bonde].  c  1325  Metr.  How,  91  A  womman..That 
bar  a  child  in  hir  arm,  In  swethel  clou tes  liand  warm,  c  1460 
Townelcy  Myst.  xvi.  310  On  lyfe  lyefe  none  of  tho  that  Ij'gys 
in  swedyll  clowte. 

Swe'ddle,  ^'.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  F'orms :  a.  4 
swethel,  -il ;  (3.  4  suedel,  5  swedyll,  6-7  swed- 
dell,  swedle.  See  also  S\\EEL  v.  [f.  prec.]  = 
SWADDLE  v.  i,  2. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  11236  iCott.)  Sli  clathes  als  sco  had  to 
hand  Wit  suilk  sco  suedeld  [Gt>tt.  swetheled]  him  and  band. 
Ibid.  1 1271  pe  child  ^nt  suedeld  [Gott.  swethild]  was,  Lai  in 
crib  tuix  ox  and  ass.  13..  Gaiv.  fy  Gr.  Knt.  2054  penn 
dressed  he  his  drurye  double  hym  aboute  ;  Swy^e  swelled 
vmbe  his  swange  swetely.  c  1460  'J'c-ttmeley  Myst.  xiii.  433, 
I  shall  swedyll  hym  right  In  my  credyll.  1535  COVERDALE 
Job  xxxviii.  9  When  I  made  the  cloudes  to  be  a  coueringe 
for  it,  and  swedled  it  with  ye  darcke.  —  Ezek.  xvi.  4  Thou 
wast  nether  rubbed  with  sait,  ner  swedled  in  cloutes.  1615 
BRATIUVAIT  Straf>pado{\%-]^}  129  Thou  hardly  had  a  lapp  to 
swedle  thee. 

Hence  Swe'ddling- ///.  a.  (in  quot.,  ?  wrapped 
in  swaddling-clothes). 

la  1500  Chester  PI.  (E.E.T.S.)  viii.  392  That  ilke  swedling 
swayne  I  shall  swap  of  his  head. 

Swede  (sw/d).  Also  7  Sweath,  S  wead,  Suede, 
Sweed.  [a.  MLG.,  MDu.  Swede  (mod.  Zweed],  = 
HG.  Sckivede  native  of  SWEDEN,  q.v. 

The  OE.  name  was  Su'fon  fpl.),  in  ON.  Srfar  (Sw.  Srear), 
uhence  L.  Sufotifs  (see  SUIOCOTHIC),  med.L.  M-n-ei ;  also 
OE,  Sivfofieod  (Swdptod  in  the  Peterborough  Chron.  an. 
io25\  ON.  Svtyffl  (—  Ut.  Swede-people*,  whence,  it  has 
been  conjectured,  arose  the  forms  from  which  Swede  and 
Su'edfi  are  derived. 

The  med.L.  forms  for  the  name  of  the  country  .-ire  Snecia 
(whence  It.  Svezia^  Sp..  Pg.  .VrvciVi),  Siiedia,  and  Sneonia\ 
for  the  adj.  of  nationality  SttfUiS  (whence  bp.,  Pg.  Sitfco), 
Sttecicits,  and  St/frfus.] 

1.  A  native  of  Sweden. 

In  quot.  1614  incorrectly  tr.  L.  Siteri  Swabians;  May's 
version  (1627)  has  Sitftiiatts. 

1614  GoRcr.s  Lttcnn  u.  45  Let  red-haird  Sweaths  powre 
showrs  of  darts.  1644  (title)  Good  news  for  England  ;  or  a 
relation  of  more  victories  obtained  by  the  Swends  against  the 
king  of  Denmarke.  c  1655  M  ILTOS  ist  Sonn.  to  C.  Skinner  S 
And  what  the  Swede  intend,  and  what  the  French.  1663 
WOOD  Life  (O.H.S.)  I.  486  Mr.  Thomas  Halt/ar,  the  Sweed, 
and  great  violinest.  1698  G.  THOMAS  Pensilvania  51  The 
way  of  Worship  the  Sweeds  use  in  this  Countrty,  is  the 
Lutheran.  01700  EVKLVN  Diary  i  Oct.  1661,  At  the  re 
ception  of  the  Sweeds  Ambassador.  1734  POPE  Kss.  Alan 
iv.  220  Heroes  are  much  the  same, .,  From  Macedonia's  mad 
man  to  the  Swede.  1831  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Corr.  II.  209  Both 
the  Danes  and  Swedes  endeavour  to  follow  the  example  of 
their  wealthier  neighbours,  In  keeping  up  a  splendid  court. 
1876  I'ANCRorr  Hist.  U.  S.  II.  xxiv.  124  The  Swedes  and 
Finns  and  Dutch  were  invested  with  the  liberties  of  English- 
men. 

2.  A  Swedish  ship.  rare"1. 

1799  R.  SMELT  in  U.  Ward  Dau-n  Cath.  Rcva>al(.\yuti  II. 
219  Mr.  Wyndliam  with  other  ministers  chartered  a  large 
Swede  of  600  tons. 

3.  (=  earlier  Swedis h  tttririp.}    A  large  variety 
of  turnip   with   yellow  flesh,  Brassica  cai;>pe$lriS) 
var.  Rutabaga,  first  introduced  into  Scotland  from 
Sweden  in  1781-2. 

i8ia  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Syst.  Husb.  Scot.  I.  11^2  With  turnips, 
particularly  the  Swedes,  there  is  no  occasion  to  give  any 
corn  to  oxen.  1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Fa* in  II.  17  If  weight 
of  crop,  nutritious  property,  and  durability  of  texture  are 
valuable  propei ties  in  a  turnip,  none  can  exceed  the  Swedes. 
i88j  HARDY  in  /Vcc.  />Vnv,  A'at.  Club  IX.  No.  3.  550  Wood- 
pigeons,  .stripped  the  leaves  off  most  of  the  Swedes. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb,  in  sense  3,  as  swede-field^ 
"hacking,    -trimming,    turnip ;    swede    green  a, 
swede  tops,  the  tops  of  swedes  eaten  as  greens. 

1851  '  CECIL  '  Stud  farm  vi.  98  Swede  turnips  or  par-nips 
arc  far  superior  [to  carrots].  1887  JKKFKKIKS  Amaryllis  iii, 
If  you  can  get  fres.Ii  swede  tops  you  don't  want  a  doctor 
within  twenty  miles.  7£iV,  Swede  greens  be  the  top  of  all 
physic.  1891  HAKDV  Tess  xliii,  The  swede-field  in  which 
she  and  her  companion  were  set  hacking.  /£/W.,\Vhen  it 
was  not  swede-hacking  it  was  swede-trimming. 

Sweden  (swrd'n).  Also  6  Sc.  Suethin, 
Suadene,  7  Swethen,  .Sc.  Swaden.  [n.  MLG., 
MDu.  Sweden  (Dn.  Zweden),  in  HG.  Schweden, 
prob.  dat.  pi.  of  the  national  name  Sivede  SWEDE, 
q.v.  In  F.  SufJf. 

In  OE.  the  country  was  named  Sivfoland  and  A"7tv>., 
Swiortce  (=*  ON.  Sr(aHkit  Sw.  Srerige];  these  names  did 
not  survive. 

In  AK.  of  the  i2th  and  131)1  c.  (e.g.  Gaimar)  the  form  is 
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Suane,  Swane  (with  adj.  Sitaneis).  In  Sc.  Swane,  Swain?, 
occurs  in  the  i6th  c.  (e.g.  1559  Burgh  Rec.  Peebles,  1872, 
262);  cf.  Gaelic  Suai'n. 

Forms  with  th  appear  in  English  in  the  i4th  c.,  e.g. 
Swultrlondfttet  Swe}clond)\\i  Trevua*a  Higden,  Swctkcr- 
wyke  in  Morte  Arthure,  an  error  for  Swetheryk^  which,  with 
Swethriki  occurs  in  Wyntoun's  Chron.  ;  Swadrik  of  the 
Bannatyne  MS.  belongs  to  the  same  series.  The  simple 
Swethe  is  used  in  MirrourofOur  Ladye  (isth  c.).  From 
the  i6th  to  the  i8th  c.  typical  forms  are  Swethland, 
Swed(e)tand)  Siveedland. 

Forms  approximating  to  tlie  present  form  appear  in  Sc. 
in  the  i6th  c.,  as  Snethin,  Snadem;  Swadne.  These  forms 
seem  to  have  been  felt  appropriate  for  adjectival  uses,  and 
in  early  zyth  c.  English  usage  Swetfen  appears  as  the  name 
of  the  people,  Swedeland  being  the  name  of  the  country.] 

1.  The  name  of  one  of  the  Scandinavian  coun 
tries  ;  f  used  attrib.,  spec,  in  Sweden  boards  (Sc.). 

1503  Ace.  Ld.  High  Trcas.  Scot,  II.  273  For  ij*  fiue  score 
viij  Suethin  burdis,  ilk  pece  xijd.  1543  A  herd.  R?g.  XVIII. 
(Jam.)  Tyrnmer  skowis,  Suadene  buirdis,  gulrd  stringis  and 
boddumis.  1612  Bk.  Rates  in  Halyburton's  Ledger  (1867) 
290  Swaden  boprdes  of  the  great  sort  the  hundreth.  .xxiiii  li. 
Ibid.  316  Spanish  Spruce  and  Swadens  Irne  the.stane  weght 
thairof . .  xiii s.  \i\id.  1665  BRATHWAIT  Comm.  Two  Tales  16  ^ 
This  Mother-Midnight,  shap'd  like  a  Sweden  Hag. 

f2.    =  SWEDE  i. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Dccacordon  (1602)  276  The  Spaniard,  the 
Polonian,  the  Sweden.  1613  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  Apr.  (1914* 
249  Another  part  [of  their  country  is]  usurped  . .  by  the 
Swedens.  Ibid.  255  The  Swethen  hath  likewise  abused  them. 

Swedeiiborgiaii  (swfd'nlw-jdgian),  a.  and  sb. 
[f.  the  name  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  or  Svedberg 
(see  below)  + -JAN.]  a.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Emanuel  Swedenborg,  a  Swedish  scientific  and 
religious  writer  (1688-1772),  or  the  body  of 
followers  of  his  religious  teachings,  organized  in 
1 788  and  styled  by  themselves  '  The  New  Church1. 
b.  sb.  A  follower  of  Swedenborg.  Hence  Swe- 
clenbo  rgiaiiisni,  also  rarely  Swe'denborgfism. 

1802  M.  CUTLER  in  Life  etc.  (1888)  II.  114  In  the  evening 
the  Swedenborgian  preached  in  the  Hall.  1810  CRABBE 
Borough  iv.  168  Some  Swedenborgians  in  our  streets  are 
found,  Those  wandering  walkers  on  enchanted  ground.  1825 
Sv.j.  SMITH  S/>.  Wks.  1859  II.  109/1  They  never  can  mean 
that  our  government  is  essentially  Presbyterian,  essentially 
Swedenborgian,  essentially  Ranting,  or  essentially  Method 
ist.  1854  EMERSON  Lett.  -V  Soc.  Aims,  Immortality  (1883) 
242  Some  neat  and  plausible  system,  as  Calvinism,  Roman- 
ism,  or  Swedenborgism,  for  household  use.  1863  K.  H. 
PLUMPTRF,  in  Smith's  Diet.  Bible  III.  s.v.  Science,  A 
spurious  theosophy— of  which  Swedenborgianism  is,  perhaps, 
the  nearest  modern  analogue. 

Swedge  (swed^j),  sb.  [Variant  of  SWAGE  sb.%\ 
=  SWAGK  sb.*  2  b.  Also  attrib.  So  Swedge  z\ 
—  SWAGE  v,3  (also  transf.  to  double  back  or  round 
an  object). 

1825-80  JAMIESON,  Swedge^  an  iron  chisel  with  a  bevelled 
edge,  used  for  making  the  groove  round  the  shoe  of  a  horse, 
Roxb.  To  Swedge  ^  to  make  a  groove  in  a  horse-shoe  for 
receiving  the  nails,  Roxb.  This  is  done  by  such  a  chisel  as 
that  above  described.  1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  III. 
1079  A  blade  of  rolled  cast-steel  swedged  into  a  form.  Ibid., 
The  swedged  or  moulded  back.  1881  GREENER  Gun  181 
This  shell  is  found  to  be  ratlier  uncertain  in  exploding,  there 
fore  Forsyth  brought  out  the  swedge  shell  as  an  improve- 
ment.  Ibid.,  The  base  of  the  bullet  is.. passed  through  a 
screw  swedge,  which,  .makes  the  bullet  appear  as  one  piece. 
Ibid,,  Two  pairs  of  moulds  and  one  swedging  machine.  1884 
J.  H.  WALSH  Sportsman's  Gun  .y  Rifle  II.  314  Conical 
[bullets]. .may  be  'swedged  '  or  driven  into  a  suitably  con 
structed  die  by  blows  upon  a  punch  applied  to  the  base  of 
the  bullet.  1901  KIPLING  Kim  xiv.  He  bound  them  into  a 
neat  packet,  swedging  down  the  stiff,  sticky  oil-cloth  at  the 
corners.  1908  A  nimal  Managem.  234  The  *  swedge,' '  crease,' 
or  'concave  tool, '..is  a  mould  through  which  the  hot  bar  is 
pulled  by  the  smith,  whilst  it  is  hammered  by  the  striker. 

I  Swe  diaii.    Obs.  rare.     [f.  SWEDEN  +  -IAN.] 

A  Swede. 

1573  L.  LLOYD  Marrow  of  Hist.  (1653)  '39  The  Swedian 
a  light  talkative  person. 

Swedish  (swf-dij"),  a.  and  sb.  Also  7  Swethish, 
8  Sweadish.  [f.  SWEDEN  or  SWEDE  +  -ISH  !,  after 
G.  schwedisch)  MDu.  swedesch^  $iveets(ch),  Du. 
zweedsch.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  Sweden  or  the 
Swedes. 

Swedish  clover:  —  ALSIKE.  Swedish  coffee:  see  COFFEE 
4  b.  Swedish  drill,  gymnastics,  movements,  a  system  of 
muscular  exercises  as  a  form  of  hygienic  or  curative  treat 
ment.  Swedish  feather:  see  FKATHKRJ^.  14.  Swedish  glove  \ 
see  SUEDE.  Swedish  nightingale,  the  thrush-nightingale, 
Datdiasphiloinela ;  also  misapplied  to  the  redwing.  Swedish 
turnip  =  SWEDE  3.  Swedish  work,&  kind  of  hand-weaving: 
see  quot.  1882.  Also  in  reference  to  iron  obtained,  or  pro 
cesses  of  iron  manufacture  introduced,  from  Sweden. 

1632  (title)  The  Swedish  Discipline,  Religiovs,  Civile,  and 
Military.  1653  [see  FEATHER  sb.  14],  1656  Act  Commw.  c.  20 
Rates  (1658)  469  Iron  Amy?,  Spanish,  Spruce,  and  Swethish, 
the  Tun  16  oooo.  1738  Genii.  3Iag.  Nov.  594/1  Lord  and 
Master  of  the  Swedish  Nation.  1756  F.  HOME  Exfar. 
Bleaching  164  There  would  appear.. a  greater  difference 
than  this,  betwixt  the  Swedish  ashes,  if  that  is  the  true  pro 
cess.  1786  GROSE  Milit.  Antiq.  I.  165  Rests  thus  armed 
fwith  spikes,  etc.],  were  called  s  wines  or  Sweedish  feathers, 
and  were  contrivances  preceding  the  use  of  the  bayonet. 
c  1791  Rncycl.  Brit.  VIII.  761/1  The  ruta  baga,  or  Swedish 
turnip,  is  a  plant  from  which  great  expectations  have  been 
formed.  1819  SCOTT  Leg.  Montrose  ii,  I  was  often  obliged 
to  run  my  head  against  my  old  acquaintances,  the  Swedish 
feathers,  whilk  your  honour  must  conceive  to  be  double- 
pointed  stakes,  shod  with  iron  at  each  end,  and  planted 
before  the  squad  of  pikes  to  prevent  an  onfall  of  the  cavalry. 
Ibid,  xi,  The  Captain ..  whistled  a  Swedish  retreat.  1852 
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BURN  Naval  $  Milit.  Diet.  (1863),  Swedish  ship,  cra'ier. 
1879  E.  P.  WRIGHT  A  nim.  Life  235  The  Swedish  Nightingale 
(Daulias  philomela}  does  not  occur  in  Great  Britain.  1882 
CAULFEILD  &  SAVVARD  Diet.  Needlework  466  Swedish  Work, 
a  kind  of  weaving  much  practised  in  Sweden. . .  It  is  worked 
in  a  small  frame,  shaped  like  a  comb,  and  with  two  sets  of 
threads  to  form  the  woof,  while  the  warp  is  made  by  a  thread 
wound  upon  a  very  thin  shuttle.  1884  [see  NIGHTINGALE* 
i  b].  1884  W.  H.  GREENWOOD  Steel  fy  Iron  130  It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  Swedish  pigs  whose  fracture  presents  a  skin 
of.  .chilled  iron.  Ibid.  233  The  Lancashire  Hearth  or 
Swedish  Finery.  1885  'MRS.  ALEXANDER'  Valerie's  Fate 
i,  A  many-buttoned,  tawny  Swedish  glove.  1890  HILLINGS 
Med.  Diet.,  Swedish  bitters^  compound  tincture  of  aloes. 
Swedish  gymnastics^  a  system  of  exercises,  .in  which  active 
and  passive  movements  are  combined  with  massage.  1896 
Times  (weekly  ed.)  16  Feb.  126/4  A  poniard.. a  'knuckle 
duster,'  and  a  so-called  Swedish  knife.  1899  tr.  Wide's 
Handbk.  Med.  Gymnastics  Pref.  p.  v,  The  whole  civilized 
world.. honours  not  only  the  master  but  also  the  land  to 
which  he  \sc.  P.  H.  Ling]  belonged  by  us  general  adoption 
of  the  term  'Swedish  Gymnastics'.  1899  AllbntCs  Syst. 
Med,  VI.  605  Galvanism,  shampooing  and  Swedish  move 
ments.  1908  Animal  Manage  m.  109  Alsike,.  .sometimes 
called  Swedish  clover,  is  often  grown  instead  of  the  red 
varieties.  1916  J.  LEWIS  Swedish  Drill  Illnstr.  3  A  Swedish 
Drill  lesson. 

B.  sb.  The  language  of  Sweden. 
1605  VERSTEGAN  Dec.  Intell.  Ep.  to  Nation,  High,  Low, 
and  Eastlandish  Teutonic,  together  with  respect  vnto  the 
dependant  Danish  and  Swedish.    1605, 1797, 1841  [see  NOR 
WEGIAN  B.  2]. 

Swedle,  obs.  variant  of  SWEDDLE  v. 

t  Swedyr,  v,  Obs.  rare—1.  (Meaning  uncertain.) 

r  1400  Song  of  Roland  337  Hou  wondirly  on  they  set  with 
dentis  felle;  speris  to-brast  and  in  pecis  flowen,  ..swerdis 
swedyrd  out  and  laid  hem  doun. 

Swee  (swi).  [Echoic.]  A  South  African  species 
of  waxbill  (Estrilda  dtifresnii),  so  called  from  its 
note.  So  Swee-swee  v.  zntr.  to  utter  a  note  like 
the  syllable  (  swee '  repeated  ;  to  chirp  shrilly. 

1839  MOIR  Mansie  \Vanch  xxii,  The  grand  carved  roofs, 
where  the  swallows  swee-sweed,  as  they  darted  through  the 
open  windows.  1908  HAAGNER  &  IVY  Sk.  S.  Afr.  Bird-Life 
iv.  68  The  Swee  Waxbill  {E\sirilda\  dufresnii)  is  the  best 
known  species  in  the  South-eastern  Province  of  Cape  Colony. 
1913  PETTMAN  Africander  isms,  Swee, . .  Estrilda  dufresnit. 
It  owes  its  popular  name  to  its  cry  of  'swee-swee'. 

Swee,  dial,  form  of  SWAY. 

Sweeal,  dial,  form  of  SQUEAL. 

Sweed,  obs.  form  of  SWEDE. 

t  Sweek.  Obs.  Also  6  sweake,  7  sweeke.  [If 
the  primary  sense  be  (  swing',  this  word  is  related 
to  SWEAK  v.  and  to  the  dial,  swcak  swing-bar  in  a 
fireplace  for  kettles,  etc.,  swake  pump-handle.] 
Part  of  a  trap  for  catching  birds. 

1594  BARNFIELD  Affect.  Shcph.  (Arb.)  13  Ifthou  wilt  Make 
pit-falls  for  the  Larke  and  Pheldifare,  Thy  prop  and  sweake 
shall  be  both  ouer-guilt.  16*3  C.  BUTLER  Fern.  Man.  vii. 
(1634)  120  The  three  sides  or  parts  of  the  Prop  (the  Poste,  the 
Sweeke,  and  the  Brace,)  are  three  Stiks  :  all,  almost  half  an 
inch  broad,  and  half  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thik.  Ibid.  121 
First  bait  the  Sweek  with  a  thin  piece  of  good  Cheese,  or 
liacon,  or  Suet. 

Sweel  (sw/l),  v.  Sc.  Forms  :  6  swell,  7  swill, 
7-8  swyle,  8  swayl,  9  sweal,  sweel.  [Contracted 
f.  SWEDDLE  z>.]  trans.  To  swaddle,  swathe.  Hence 
Sweeping  vbl.  s&.,  attrib.  in  -\sweilting  c/ais, 
swaddling-clothes. 

1567  Gude  -y  Godlie  Ball.  (S.T.S.)  50  The  Sylk  and  Sandell 
the  to  eis,  Ar  hay,  and  sempill  swcilling  clais.  a  1583  MONT- 
GOMERIE  Flyting  iv.  Polwart  286  [292]  (Tullib.  MS.)  Swir 
sweillit  [Harl.  MS.  sweddelled ;  ed.  1629  swyld  ;  ed.  1688 
.swill'd]  in  ane  swyneskin.  1768  Ross  Helenore  \\\.  no,  I 
hae  a  ribbon  twa  til  lang,..(Jin  it  hae  monie  marrows-  I'm 
beguil'd,  'Twas  never  out  o'  fauld  syn  she  was  swyl'd.  1858 
M.  PORTEOUS  Souter  Johnny ,  To  Shade  of  Burns  ^  In 
blanket  sweel'd.  1890  SERVICE  Notandums  xiv.  101  Them 
that  were  hurt  they  sweeled  in  a  barrie  o'  dirty  linen. 

Sweel,  dial.  f.  SQUEAL  ;  obs.  f.  SWEAL  ;  dial.  f. 
SWILL,  SWIVEL.  Sweem,  Sc.  f.  SWIM.  Sweem- 
ish,  north,  dial.  f.  SQUEAMISH.  Sween,  obs. 
var.  SWEVEN,  dream.  Sweenge,  Sc.  f.  SWINGE. 
Sweens,  var.  SOWENS. 

Sweeny  (swf-ni).  U.S.  Also  swinn(e)y. 
[prob.  f.  G.  dial,  schweine  emaciation,  atrophy, 
schweinen  to  become  emaciated.]  Atrophy  of  the 
shoulder-muscles  in  the  horse.  Also  fig.  of  the 
*  stiffness '  of  pride  or  self-conceit. 

1855  H.  C.  KIMBALL  in  Jrnl.  Discourses  II.  158/1  Too 
many  have  got  the  sweeny,  and  the  skins  are  growing  tight 
on  their  flesh.  \ybjSci.Awer.  30  July  72/3  The  shrinkage  of 
the  muscles  of  the  shoulder,  and  which  is  commonly  called 
'  sweeny',  is  due  to  some  lameness  of  the  foot  or  limb. 

Sweep   (swfp),   sb.     Forms:    6   swiepe,   6-7 
sweepe,  sweape,  7  ewepe,  7-8  sweap,  7-  sweep. 
[Mainly  f.  SWEEP  v.     In  senses  25,  27,app.  a  local 
variant  of  SWAPE,  q.  v.] 
I.  The  action  of  sweeping. 

1.  An  act  of  sweeping  or  clearing  up  or  (usually) 
away  ;  a  clearance  :  freq.  a  general,  (now)  a  clean 
sweep. 

1552111  Vicary's  Anat,  (1888)  App.  xvi.  293  Thynkyng.. 
this  Hospital  should  haue  made  a  generall  swiepe  of  all 
poore  and  afflicted.  1713  SWIFT  Jrnl,  to  Stella  i  July,  Here 
has  been  a  great  sweep  of  employments,  and  we  expect  still 
more  removals.  1720  —  Run  on  Rankers  Wks.  1755  IV.  1. 
22  The  bold  encroachers  on  the  deep  Gain  by  degrees  huge 
tracts  of  land,  Till  Neptune  with  one  gen'ral  sweep  Turns 
all  again  to  barren  strand.  1801  JEFFERSON  Writ,  (ed.  Ford 


SWEEP. 

VIII.  64  In  Connecticut  alone  a  general  sweep  seems  to  be 
called  for.  1848  CLOUGH  Amours  de  Voy.  \.  24  Would  to 
Heaven  the  old  Goths  had  made  a  cleaner  sweep  of  it  !  1868 
MILMAN  St.  Paul's  229  To  make  the  last  remorseless  sweep 
of  these  riches.  1869  TOZB*  llighl.  Turkey  II.  144  A  clean 
sweep  had  been  made  of  all  the  beasts  of  burden  in  the 
neighbouring  districts.  1889  JESSOPP  Coming  of  Friars  v. 
236  There  had  been  a  clean  sweep  of  the  old  incumbents 
from  all  the  parishes  for  miles  round. 

b.   An  act  of  passing  over  an  area  in  order  to 
capture  or  destroy  the  occupants  of  it. 

1837  \V.  IRVING  Capt.  Bonnemlle  I.  186  [They]  had  taken 
the  lead,  and  hoped  to  have  the  first  sweep  of  the  hunting 
ground.  1889  igth  Cent.  Nov.  758  The  hopes  that  the  few 
remaining  hundreds  of  the  aborigines  might  be  captured  in 
one  sweep.  1916  Edin.  Kei'.  July  172  The  Grand  Fleet  had 
been  engaged  in  carrying  out  one  of  those  frequent  *  sweeps  ' 
of  the  North  Sea  on  which  it  has  been  employed  for  months 
in  order  to  find  the  enemy. 

C.  At  one  or  a  sweep :  with  a   single   blow  or 
stroke. 

1834  L.  RITCHIE  IVanti.  Seine  96  Seventeen  persons  were 
drowned  by  the  bar  at  one  sweep.  1870  BUKTOM//f&*&V& 
(1873)  VI.  Ixxii.  256  The  Tables  resolved  to  take  them  at  one 
sweep  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Government.  1877  Daily 
iVen'S  25  Oct.  5/4  If  the  best  mines  are  liable  to  explosion, 
killing  hundreds  of  men  at  a  sweep. 

2.  The  action  ot  a  person  or  animal  moving  along 
with  a  continuous  motion,  esp.  with  a  magnificent 
or  impressive  air.     Also  with  ad  vs.,  as  sweep-by, 
sweep-past. 

1607  SHAKS.  Timon  \.  ii.  137  What  a  sweepe  of  vanitie 
comes  this  way.  1775  MME.  D'AKBLAV  Let.  in  Early  Diary 
Nov.,  Nothing  could  be  more  noble  than  her  entrance.  She 
took  a  sweep  from  the  full  length  of  the  stage.  1827  HONE 
Every-day  13k.  1 1.  57  Private  carriages .  .draw  up  to  the  box 
door  with  a  vigorous  sweep.  1856  MRS.  MARSH  Ev.  Marston 
xviii.  II.  93  The  stillness  being  only  broken  by,  .the  noiseless 
sweep  by  of  the  large  white  owl.  1895  SNAITH  Alistr.  D. 
Afarvin  vi,  She  cantered  him  [sc.  a  horse]  gently  to  the  far 
end  of  the  yard  to  give  him  a  good  sweep  for  the  spring. 

3.  The  rapid   or  forcible  and  continuous  move 
ment  of  a  body  of  water,  wind,  etc. 

1708  J.  PHILIPS  Cyder  ii.  83  A  Torrent  swell'd  With  wintry 
Tempests,  that  disdains  all  Mounds,.. and  involves  Within 
its  Sweep,  Trees,  Houses,  Men.  1754  GRAY  Pleasure  59 
With  resistless  sweep  They  perish  in  the  boundless  deep. 
1801  SOUTHEV  Thalaba  vin.  viii,  The  wind  Swept  through 
the  moonless  sky,.. And  in  the  pauses  of  its  sweep  They 
heard  the  heavy  rain  Beat  on  the  monument  above.  1821 
CLARE  Vill.  Mjnstr.  I.  76  The  river  pours  Its  guggling 
sounds  in  whirling  sweep.  1837  CARI.YLE  Fr.  Rev.  in.  i.  vi, 
Urawny  Danton  is  in  the  breach.,  amid  the  sweep  of  Tenth- 
of-August  cannon.  1898  Jrnl.  Sch.  Geog.  (U.  S.)  Oct.  298 
To  anchor  at  some  d^tance  off-shore,  exposed  to  the  full 
sweep  of  the  long  rollers. 

b.  semi-ow^r.  of  a  forcibly  moving  body  of 
water. 

1815  SHEI.LEY  Alastor  362  Suspended  on  the  sweep  of  the 
smooth  wave,  The  little  boat  was  driven.  1864  TENNYSON 
En.  Ard.  55  He  thrice  had  pluck 'd  a  life  From  the  dread 
sweep  of  the  down-streaming  seas.  1867  AUGUSTA  WILSON 
Vashti  xxvii,  He  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  catch . .  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand  the  steady  sweep  of  Niagara. 

4.  An  action,  or  a  process  in  expression,  thought, 
etc.,  figured  as  movement  of  this  kind. 

1662  GRAU_ST  Bills  f/  Mortality  ii.  16  In  Countries  subject 
to  great  Epidemical  sweeps  men  may  live  very  long.  1817 
COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  (Bonn)  272  It  was  easy  to  excuse  some 
inaccuracy  in  the  final  sounds  if  the  general  swtep  of  the 
verse  was  superior.  1840  DE  QUINCEY  Style  i.  Wks.  (1860) 
164  Whatever  sweep  is  impressed  by  chance  upon  the  motion 
of  a  period.  1842  TUNNYSON  Epic  14.  I  heard  The  parson 
taking  wide  and  wider  sweeps.  1858  CAKLYLE  Fredk.  Gt. 
vn.  ix.(i&72)  II.  340  The  first  sweep  of  royal  fury  being  past. 
1872  MORLEY  Voltaire  i.  (i8S6)  i  As  if  the  work  had  been 
wholly  done,  .by  the  sweep  of  deep-lying,  collective  forces. 

5.  The  action  of  driving  or  wielding  a  tool  or 
weapon,  swinging  an  arm,  etc.,  so  as  to  describe 
a  circle  or  an  arc. 

1725  POPE  Odyss.  VH.  419  Justly  tim'd  with  equal  sweep 
they  row.  1831  SCOTT  CVw/.  Dang.\\\,  The  sweep  of  a  brown 
bill.  1849  JAMES  Woodman  in,  The  woodman  had  pulled 
his  axe  from  his  belt,  and  with  a  full  sweep  of  his  arm  struck 
a  blow.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  Ixxxix,  The  sweep  of 
scythe  in  morning  dew.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  O.rf. 
vi,  The  long  steady  sweep  of  the  so-called  paddle  tried  him. 
1890  R.  BKIDGKS  Windmill  ii,  Its  hurtling  sails  a  mighty 
sweep  Cut  thro'  the  air. 

6.  The   action  of  moving  in  a  continuous  curve 
or  a  more  or  less  circular  path  or  track  :  said,  e.g., 
of  the  movements  of  an  army  or  a  fleet,  the  turn  of 
a  river's  course  ;  f  formerly  also  of  the  rotation  or 
revolution  of  a  body  ;  occas.  a  single  revolution. 

1679  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  ix.  166  A  Door  is  said  to  Drag 
when  ..the  bottom  edge  of  the  Door  rides  (in  its  sweep)  upon 
the  Floor.  1680  Ibid.  xiii.  220  (Turning  Hard  Wood)  They 
lay  their  Tool  flat  and  steddy  upon  the  Rest ;  which  being 
hard  held  in  this  position,  does  by  the  coming  about  of  the 
Work,  cut  or  tear  off  all  the  Extuberances  the  Tool  touches 
in  the  sweep  of  the  Work. . .  For  should  it  in  one  sweep  of 
the  Work  be  thrust  nearer  the  Axis  in  any  place,  it  would 
there  take  off  more  than  it  should.  1780  J.  ADAMS  in  Fatn. 
Lett.  (1876)  386  The  French  and  Spanish  fleets  have  made 
a  sweep  of  sixty  upon  the  English  East  India  and  West 
India  fleets.  1798  S.  &  HT.  LEE  Canterb.  T.  II.  441  Taking 
suddenly  a  bold  sweep,  the  stream  smoothed,  .ere  it  dis 
charged  itself  into  the  sea.  1821  CHAIG  Lect.  Drawing,  etc. 
v.  284  The  species  of  sweep,  curve,  or  twist,  which  the 
branches  take  in  diverging  from  the  trunk.  1869  RANKINE 
Machine  q  Hand-tools  PI.  D  5,  The  top  of  the  jib,  and  con 
sequently  the  forked  hanger  suspended  from  it.. make  a 
sweep  from  side  to  side  in  front  of  the  furnace,  a  1900  S. 
CRANE  Gt.  Battles  (IQOI)  15  The  sweep  of  the  Allies  under 
Graham  around  the  French  right.  1914  Times  12  Sept.  8/3 
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When  the  enemy's  sweep  to  the  south-east  of  Paris  was 
checked  on  the  Grand  Morin. 

f  b.  The  course  (of  a  river).   06s.  rare. 

1596  LAMBAKDE  Peramb.  Kent  (ed.  2)  259  Neither  of  them 
standeth  in  the  full  sweepe,  or  right  course,  of  those  Riuers, 
but  in  a  diuerticle,  or  by  way. 

c.  Gunnery.  The  lateral  movement  of  a  gun  in 
distributing  fire  over  a  given  front. 

1907  BETHELL  Mod.  Guns  fy  Gunnery  172  If  we  multiply 
the  front  of  the  target  in  degrees  by  10,  this  will  give  the 
outward  deflection  and  sweep  required  in  minutes. 

7.  Astr.  A  term  used  by  Sir  William  Herschel 
to  denote  a  method  of  surveying  the  heavens  in 
sections  (see  quots.  and  cf.  SWEEP  v.  2 1) ;  also,  one 
of  such  sections  of  observation.     Rarely  gen.  the 
survey  of  an  extensive  region. 

1784  SIR  \V.  HERSCHEL  Sci.  Papers  (1912)  1. 165  It  occurred 
to  me  that  the  intermediate  spaces  between  the  sweeps  might 
also  contain  nebula:.  1786  Ibid.  261  The  instrument  was. . 
cither  lowered  or  raised  about  8  or  10  minutes,  and  another 
oscillation  was  then  performed  like  the  first.  Thus  I  con 
tinued  generally  for  about  10,  20,  or  30  oscillations,  ..and  the 
whole  of  it  was  then  called  a  Sweep.  1841  MYERS  Cath. 
Tk.  in.  §  45.  172  A  rich  apparatus  fitted  alike  for  the  wide 
sweep  of  celestial  scenery,  and  the  strictest  scrutiny  of 
a  terrestrial  atom.  1867  G.  F.  CHAMBERS  Astron.  (1876)  920 
Swecf,  sweeping^  terms  introduced  by  Sir  W.  Herschel  to 
describe  bis  practice  of  surveying  the  heavens  by  clamping 
his  telescope  in  successive  parallels  of  declination,  and  allow 
ing  during  a  series  of  equal  intervals  of  time,  portions  of  the 
sky  to  pass  under  view  by  diurnal  motion. 

8.  An  act  of  sweeping  with  a  broom. 

Also  with  advs. :  e.  g.  to  give  a.  room  a  good  swesfi,  swcf/>- 
ont,  or  sweep-up.  * 

1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xv,  When  his  [jv.  a  spider's]  whole 
web. .is  destroyed  by  the  chance  sweep  of  a  broom.  1908 
Contemp.  Rev.  Feb.  155,  I  have  known  outdoor  paupers  who 
..would  let  their  rooms  go  for  the  month  without  ever  a 
single  '  sweep-up  . 

9.  The  action  of  a  garment,  etc.  brushing,  or  of 
the  hand  or  an  instrument  passing  in  continuous 
movement,  along  or  over  a  surface. 

1820  SHELLEY  Sensit.  PI.  n.  27  Wherever  her  aery  footstep 
trod,  Her  trailing  hair  from  the  grassy  sod  Krased  its  light 
vestige,  with  shadowy  sweep.  1855  BROWNING  Era  Lif>po 
52  A  sweep  of  lute-strings.  1856  Miss  WAKNEK  Hills 
Shatemnc  xl,  The  old  man's  brush  made  long  sweeps  back 
and  forward  over  the  shining  gunwale.  1863  GEO.  Euor 
Romola  xliii,  The  tramp  of  footsteps,  and  the  faint  sweep  of 
woollen  garments.  1893  ].  A.  Horaces  Elem.  Photogr.  (1907) 
59  The  developer  is  now  poured,  with  a  gentle  sweep,  over 
the  plate. 

10.  Cards,  a.  In  the  game  of  casino,  a  pairing 
or  combining  all  the  cards  on  the  board,  resulting 
in  the  removal  of  all   of  them.     b.   In  whist,  the 
winning  of  all  the  tricks  in  a  hand ;  a  slam. 

1814  Hoyle's  Games  Improved  161  (Cassino)  Do  not  neglect 
sweeping  the  board  when  opportunity  offers  ;  always  prefer 
taking  up  the  card  laid  down  by  the  opponent,  also  as  many 
as  possible  with  one  ;  endeavouring  likewise  to  win  the  last 
cards  or  final  sweep.  1879  in  WEBSTER  Suppl. 

11.  J*hysics.  A  process  of  settling,  or  tending  to 
settle,  into  thermal  equilibrium. 

1903  W.  S.  FHASKLIN  in  Science  20  Nov.  647/2  The  settling 
of  a  closed  system  to  thermal  equilibrium  is  called  a  simple 
sweep, 

II.  Range,  extent. 

12.  Compass,  reach,  or  range  of  movement,  esp. 
in  a  circular  or  curving  course. 

1679  M'TXON  Meek.  Exerc.  ix.  159  If  the  Boards  of  the 
Floor  chance  to  swell  within  the  sweep  of  the  Door.  1680 
[bid.  x.  184  The  Sweepof  the  T reddle  being  so  small.  1748 
Aitson's  I'cy.  11.  xi.  251  The  whole  sweep  of  our  squadron, 
within  which  nothing  could  pass  undiscovered,  was  at  least 
twenty-four  leagues  in  extent.  1779  J.  MOORE  View  Soc. 
Er.  (1789)  I.  xix.  154  All  within  one  sweep  of  the  eye.  1853 
KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  v.  (1856)  3$  In  our  wake,  and  just  out- 
side  the  sweep  of  our  oars,  1861  CRAIK  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.  II. 
158  From  the  minutest  disclosures  of  the  microscope  to  be- 
yond  the  fart  he-it  sweep  of  the  telescope.  1878  CONDKR 
Tentivork  Pal.  I.  viii.  243  Huge  camels,  loaded  with  fire 
wood,  come  rolling  by,  and  oblige  you  to  crouch  against  the 
wall  to  avoid  the  sweep  of  the  load.  1886  Field  20  Mar. 
353/1  The  fishermen  wailing  till  they  see  a  salmon  show 
within  the  sweep  of  the  net. 

13.  Extent  of  ground,   water,   etc. ;    an   extent, 
stretch,  or  expanse,  such  as  can  be  taken  in  at  one 
survey  or  is  included  in  a  wide-spreading  curve. 

1767  JAGO  Edgt.hili  \\.  g?  The  Lawns,  With  spacious 
Sweep,  and  wild  Declivity.  1791  W.  GILPIN  Forest  Sctnsry 
II.  49  It's  woody  scenes,  it 'sex  tended  lawns,  and  vast  sweeps 
of  wild  country.  1842  TENNYSON  Audley  Crt.  12  liy  many 
a  sweep  Of  meadow  smooth  from  aftermath.  1856  STANLEY 
Sinai  ff  Pal.  ii.  128  The  whole  sweep  of  mountains  which 
enclose  the  western  plains  of  Asia.  1871  L.  STEPHEN-  Pl<i\i?r. 
Ear.  (1894)  v.  131  So  noble  and  varied  a  sweep  of  glacier  is 
visible  nowhere  else  in  the  Alps.  1885  RIDKH  HAGGARD  A". 
Solomons  J/JMM  (18^9)  35  A  lovely  cuast ..  with  its  red  -,;im]- 

II*  and  wide  sweeps  of  vivid  green.  1906  SIR  F.  TRKVKS 
Highways  Dorset  xii.  192  A  lo;ig  sickle-shaped  sweep  of 
fawn-coloured  sand. 

b.   A  series  iof  buildings)  ;  fa  suite  (of  rooms). 

1751  3«fll  IXT1  /Vr.  rkktc  cv,  The  rooms  were  every  way 
suitable,  and  our  hero  imagined  they  had  made  a  tour 
through  the  whole  sweep,  (etc.).  177,  t.  N, <<,ENT  tr.  Gros- 
teys  rour  Land.  \.  348  The  apartment  of  the  tir-t  story 
consisting  of  a  sweep  of  seven  chambers.  1858  HAWTHORKE 
hr.  ff  It.  AWfcAfe  (1873)  I.  42  A  sweep  of  shops,  and  all 
manner  of  open-air  dealers. 

14.  Kxient  or  range  of  thought,  observation,  ex 
perience,  influence,  power,  etc. 

1781  COWPFR  Tablt.T.  474  Tyranny  sends  the  chain,  that 
must  abridge  The  noble  sweep  of  all  their  privilege.  1839 


HALLAM  Lit.  Eur.  in.  vi.  5  87  He  wanted  that  large  sweep 
of  reflection  and  experience  which  is  required  for  the  greater 
diversity  of  the  other  sex.  1855  Edin.  Rev.  July  296  The 
extensive  sweep  of  these  four  great  principles  did  not  escape 
the  penetration  of  Russia.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist,  viii.  §  5. 
501  London,  .was  brought  within  the  sweep  of  Royal  extor 
tion.  1877  C.  GEIKIE  Christ  i.  I.  5  {Christ]  threw  down  ihe 
wall  of  separation,  and  consecrated  the  whole  sweep  of 
existence. 

III.  A  curve  or  curved  object,  etc. 

15.  A  curved  line  or  form  ;  a  curve  ;  also,  curva 
ture. 

1715  DESAGULIERS  Fires  Iinpr.  85  The  Model,  by  means 
of  which  the  Workman  may  give  Chimneys  that  Sweep  or 
Curvature  which  they  ought  to  have.  1731  W.  HALFPENNY 
Perspective  27  Take  OC,  strike  a  sweep  towards  Ii ;  from 
B,  draw  a  Line  to  I.  1739  S.  SHARP  Treat.  Surgery  x.  51 
Having  made  one  Incision .  .a  little  circularly,  begin  a  second 
in  the  same  Point  as  the  lir>t,  bringing  it  with  an  opposite 
Sweep  to  meet  the  other.  1804  C.  Ii.  HROWN  tr.  l-'oimy^s 
I'ieiu  Sail  U.  S.  91  An  extensive  meadow,  through  which 
the  St.  Laurence  flows,  in  three  sweeps  or  bends.  1825  J. 
NICHOLSON  Oper.  Mech.  637  Glass  can  be  bent  to  circular 
sweeps.  1855  Orrs  Circ.  -be/.,  Inorg.  Nat.  150  A  soft  rock 
.  .has  been  scooped  out  into  sweeps  and  rounded  surfaces. 
1881  YOUNG  Ev.  Man  his  own  Mechanic  §  38  It  admits  of 
being  bent  almost  double  without  snapping  and  on  that 
account  it  is  well  adapted  to  be  used  for  curved  work  if  the 
sweep  be  not  too  small. 

b.  The  continuously  curved  part  ol  an  arch. 

1685  DKVUEN  Albion  .y  'Albania  Frontispiece  c  j,  On  the 
sweep  of  the  Arch  lies  one  of  the  Muses.  17*1  KAII.EV,  Key- 
Stone,  .is  the  middle  Stone  of  an  Arch,  to  bind  the  Sweeps  uf 
the  Arch  together.  1835  J.  GREENWOOD  Tour  Thornton 
Abbey  36  A  pointed  window  of  three  lights,  with  perpendi 
cular  tracery  in  the  sweep. 

f  O.  Shipbuilding.  An  arc  or  curved  line  used 
in  a  plan  to  indicate  the  shape  of  the  timbers ;  the 
curve  of  a  ship's  timbers.  Obs. 

i6«7>CApr.J.  SMITH  Sai.Gram.  ii.  3  Those  ground  limbers 
doe  gine  the  floor  e  of  the  ship,  hein^  straight,  sailing  at  ilie 
ends  they  begin  to  com  passe,  and  there  they  are  called  the 
Rungheads,  and  doth  direct  the  Sweepe  or  Mould  of  the 
Fool-hookesand  Nauell  timbers,  a  1647  I'E;  IK  in  Archaeo- 
fagia  XII.  248  The  great  platform, ..  where  all  the  lines  of 
the  midship  bend  were  drawn  ..with  their  centres,  perpendi 
culars,  and  sweeps.  1664  HL'SNNEU.  Contpt.  Ship-Wright 
14  Here  in  this  Draught  I  draw  a  Sweepe,  or  a  piece  of  a 
Circle  from  the  point  G.  Ibid.  15  Then  make  the  Moulds 
by  their  Sweepes.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tec/in.  I.  s.  v.,  The 
Seamen  call  the  Mold  of  a  Ship  when  she  begins  to  compass 
in  at  the  Rungheads,  the  Sweep  of  her  ;  or  the  Sweep  of  the 
Futtocks.  I797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVII.  378/2  (Ship 
building)  A  frame  of  timbers  is  commonly  formed  by  arches 
of  circles  called  sweeps.  There  are  generally  five  sweeps,. . 
the  floor  sweep;  .the  lower  breadth  sweep,  .the  reconciling 
sweep., the  upper  breadth  sweep.. the  top  timber  sweep. 

d.  A  flowing  line  (of  drapery,  hair,  the  contour 
of  a  limb,  etc.) ;  also  semi-iw/ir. 

1784  COWPBK  Task  i.  353  Wcll-roll'd  walks,  With  curvature 
of  slow  and  easy  sweep.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  x,  That 
graceful  and  easy  sweep  of  outline  which  at  once  indicates 
health  and  beautiful  proportion  of  parts.  18*3  —  Quentin 
D.  xiit,  The  dark  and  downward  sweep  of  his  long-descend 
ing  beard.  1858  KINUSI.EY  Misc.,  My  Wi*ttr-Gfirden(\%w) 
I.  153  See  the  depth  of  chest,  the  sweep  of  loin.  1868  HELPS 
Realntak  viii.  (1876)  214  She  trails  after  her  in  the  muddy 
streets  an  ample  sweep  of  flowing  drapery.  1890  Atlantic 
Monthly  Mar.  353/2  Deep,  wistful  gray  eyes,  under  a  sweep 
of  brown  hair  that  fell  across  his  forehead.  1894  CKOCKETT 
Raiders  v,  Narrow  tongues  of  fire  and  great  sweeps  of  smoke 
drove  to  leeward. 

e.  A  projecting  contour  or  face  of  a  wall,  column, 
etc. 

17*6  LEONI  Albcrti's  Arckit.  II.  20  The  Sweeps  are  two, 
one  at  the  top  and  the  other  at  the  bottom  of  the  Column,  and 
are  called  Sweeps  upon  account  of  their  running  out  a  little 
beyond  the  rest  of  the  Shaft.  1731  Genti.  Mag.  Nov.  488/1 
The  Descent  formerly  craggy. .  is  now  firm, .. by  1 7  Traverses, 
the  Sweeps  and  Angles  wall'd  with  Stones.  1816  J.  SMITH 
Panorama  Sci.  $  Art  I.  146  The  shafts  do  not  in  this  style 
generally  stand  free,  but  are  parts  of  tlic. sweep  of  mouldings. 

16.  Concrete  uses. 

a.  A  curved  mass  of  building  or  masonry. 

1766  LNTICK  London  IV.  414  The  pillars  are  terminated  to 
the  east  by  a  sweep,.. in  a  kind  uf  .semicircle.  1825  J. 
NICHOLSON  O+tr.  Mech.  87  A  curved  wall  or  sweep  of 
masonry,  which  is  made  concentric  with  the  wheel.  1859 
DICKEXS  Tale  Two  Cities  ii.  ix,  Two  stone  sweeps  of  stair 
case  meeting  in  a  stone  terrace  before  the  principal  door. 

b.  'A    semicircular  plank   fixed    up   tinder   the 
beams  near  the  fore-end  of  the    tiller,   which  it 
supports'  (AWixu.  Navig.  ^1850)  ;  a  similar  sup- 
jxjrt  on  which  a  gun  travel*. 

1756  Genii,  Mag.  Jan.  15/1  The  tiller,  .having  born  so 
li;ir.l  upon  the  sweep  ;i>  almost  to  have  worn  it  through. 

1837  t  "iril  Engin.   %  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  =  8/1  Her  armament.. 
i.otiMsts    of   14  long  32-pounders,  and  two  84 -pounder*  on 
circular  sweeps. 

C.  A  curved  carriage  drive  leading  to  a  house. 

»797  JANE  AUSTEN  Sense  \  Sens,  in.  xiv.  fi8n)  326  They 

could   superintend   the  progress  of  the   parsonage,  .could 

choose    papers,  project    shrubberies,  and    invent  a  sweep. 

1838  LVTTON  Alice  i.  ix,  The  narrow  sweep  that  conducted 
from  the  lodge  to  the  house.      1897  STEVENSON  St.  h<es  xii, 
The  lane  twisted .  .and  showed  me  a  gate  and  the  beginning 
of  a  gravel  sweep. 

d.  In  pattern-making,  a  short  segment  of  a 
circle  used  in  making  a  ring,  being  shifted  round 
on  its  centre  several  times  in  succession  until  the 
ring  is  completed. 

1885  (HotNKR)  Pattern  Makingli  The  sweep,  with  its 
bosses  and  prints,  is  rammed  up  in  sand  level  with  its  top 
face,  and  withdrawn.  It  is  then  carried  round  exactly  ono- 


sixth  of  its  circumference,  and  its  right-hand  print  and  boss 
is  dropping  into  the  impression  just  made  by  its  left-hand 
print  and  boss.  There  the  sweep  is  again  rammed  up,  to 
be  again  withdrawn  and  removed,  until  the  ring,  with  its 
six  bosses  and  six  prints  is  completed. 

IV.  That  which  is  swept  up. 

1 17.  The  crop  of  hay  raised  from  a  meadow. 
Obs.  local. 

1672  MANLEV  G>w,Y/V  /;//<•>/>-,  .Yiw/^v,  is  the;  Crop  of 
Hay  got  in  a  Meadow,  called  also  The  sn-t-ff  in  some  partsuf 
England  [referring  to  Coke  On  Litt.  ful.  4  :  see  SWKKPAGK  2.] 

18.  coll.  sing,  or  pi.   The  sweepings  of  gold  and 
silver    dust  from    the    workshops    of   goldsmiths, 
silversmiths,  etc. 

a  1771  H.  PEMUKKTON  Course  Client.  282  Our  refiners  have 
an  operation  something  similar  to  thi>,  which  they  call 
melting  their  sweep.  1778  Puvn:  Min.  Cornnb.  246  The 
inhabitants  of  Africa,  .dress  their  Gold-dust  in  Mnali  bowls, 
after  the  manner  that  Gold-smiths  wash  their  sweeps.  1852 
Housek.  Words  V.  275  2  A  lot  of  'good  handy  sweeps'  ! 
1884  in  Standard  +  Jan.  :•  5  'iliey  were  Mockers,  ;md  had 
to  remove  the  gold  waste  from  the  books,  .that  were  being 
gilt.  That  was  called  '  sweep  '. 

19.  =  SWEEPSTAKE  3. 

1849  BfHttey's  Misc.  XXVI.  57  ;  The  public-house  wherein 
tlie  *  sweep  '  is  got  up  so  pbilanthropically.  1888  KIPLIN<; 
Departm.  Ditties,  Maxim*  <y  ilajl~  .xii,  The  gold  that  we 
spend  On  a  Derby  Sweep. 

20.  That  which  is  swept  up,  in,  along,  etc. 

1838  JAMES  Robber  vi,  He  thought  it  \\unld  be  a  good 
sweep  tur  us  all.  if  we-  conic:  .^t.t  the  bags.  1873  TRISTRAM 
Moab  xi.  196  The  sweep  of  M-diment  which  comes  down 
with  the  Hoods.  1893  Dai'y  Xws  25  Dec.  2/1  This  gather- 
ing  is  not  a  mere  ?>weep  in  lro;n  the  streets. 

21.  =  ALMOND-FURNACE. 

After  G.  gekriitzvfen,  lit.  sweepings-furnace. 

1706  I'mi.Lii's  (ed.  Kersey).  1728  CHAMHKRS  Cycl,t  The 
Almond-FurnacCi  called  also  the  Sweep,  i.->  usually  six  Foot 
high,  four  wide,  and  two  thick. 

V.  Apparatus   thai   sweeps  ur  has  ;i  sweeping 
motion. 

f  22.  A  broom  or  mop:  in  ot'en-sicefic.   Obs. 

c  1475  j'umtf.  J'ar-::  (Phillipp?.  MS.)  323/2  Ouen  swepe, 
i/ossoriuttt,  tersorinui. 

23.  An  apparatus  for  drawing  water  from  a  well, 
consisting  of  a  long  pole  attached  to  an  upright 
which  serves  as  a  fulcrum  ;  hence,  a  pump-handle. 

1548  ELYOT,  Tclo. . .  a  great  po.ste  and  high  is  set  fa^e,  then 
ouer  it  cometh  a  lunge  beanie,  whichc  renneth  on  a  pynne, 
>o  that  the  one  ende  hauyng  more  poyse  then  the  other, 
causeth  the  lighter  ende  to  ii.se;  with  suche  beere  brewers 
in  London  doce  drawe  vp  \\ater,  thei  call  it  a  sweepe. 
1598  FLORID,  Tolcone,  Tollcone,&\\  engine  to  draw  vp  water, 
called  a  sueepr.  1660  K.  I)'M.KIS  II  atsr-n'rawiHg  n.  i.  n 
Those  that  are  moved  to  and  fro,  men  cannot  so  well  com 
mand  with  that  free  and  full  ^irenyth,  a;s  they  may  the 
perpendicular  sweaps  which  move  up  and  down.  1747 
HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.  O.  ij,  Those  common  Pumps  n^ed  in 
the  Mines,  such  as  Kaggs,  Churns,  Sweaps,  Forces.  1825 
J.  NICHOLSON'  (>/<•>.  Mech.  105  Mr.  Smeaton  always  u^cd 
such  sweeps, ..it  is  certainly  preferable  to  any  intricate 
work  in  the  form  of  the  buckets.  1896  H  DWELLS  I»i6>ct- 
swns  ff  E.vp.  257  The  boatmen  smoked  on  the  gunwales  or 
indolently  plied  the  long  sweeps  of  their  pumps.  1913 
Blackw.  Mng.  Sept.  324':  Wells  with  the  old-fashioned 
'sweep'. 

f24.  A  baliistn.    Ofis.  (exc.  //<;.. 

1598  FLORIO,  Telt»ic,  an  instrument  of  warre  like  that 
which  brewers  vse  with  a  crosse  beanie  to  diawe  \\ater,  it 
is  called  a  sweepe.  1661  MORGAN  Sf>h.Gentry\\.  \iii.  104  Ar 
gent  a  Sweep  azure,  charged  with  a  Stone  Or,  [borne]  by  the 
name  of  Magnall.  [iBga  Woonv\  ARD  &  HTRNH  i  Her,  365.] 

25.  Applied  to  various  kinds  of  levers,  or  to  a 
long  bar  which  is  swept  round  so  as  to  turn  a  shaft. 

1657  K.  I. ICON  Ha> /-ai/MS  (1673)89  The  Horses  and  Cattle 
being  put  to  their  tackle,  they  go  about,  and  by  their  foice 
turne  (by  the  sweeps)  the  middle  roller.  1688  HOI.MK  Ar 
moury  in.  xxi.  (Roxb.)  267/1  The  Sweep  and  String,  ih  the 
moveing  beame.  .which  hanging  by  the  middle . . MJ  that 
drawing  the  end  down,  by  the  tradlc;  the  other  end  riselh, 
and  with  it  string  draw*  vp  ihe  Leaded  Hammer.  1763 
Museum  Rust.  I.  Ixi.  259  F,  is  the  sweep,  whereby  t  he- 
cutter  plays  up  and  down  when  in  use.  1799  A.  \OUNG 
A^ric.  Line.  152  Two  sweeps  annexed  to  the  \.iiccls,  and 
going  the  circle  with  them.  1875  KNIGHT  Diit.  Meek.. 
S'vetp.  .the  lever  of  a  horse-power  or  pug-mill.  1884  C.  T. 
I)  \v  is  Man tf/.  /tricks,  etc.  v.  (1889)  144  Broad, curved  pieces 
of  iron,  called  sweeps,  prose r>,  m  pu>hers,. .  their  use  is  to 
force  the  tempered  clay  through  an  opening  near  the  bottom, 
in  the  side  of  ihe  cylinder  or  box  inclosing  the  pug-mill. 

26.  A  sail  ol  a  windmill.     Also  occas*  a  paddle 
of  a  water-wheel. 

1701  W.  J.  Bruyn's  I'oy.  Levant  xxxii.  124  Several  Wind- 
Mills.. The  Sweeps  whereof  are  more  Numerous  than  ours 
are.  1731  Gent  I.  Mag.  I.  221/2  As  Mr.  Richaids. .  was  view- 
ing  a  Windmill  by  Bow,  the  Sweeps  turning  of  a  sudden 
.  out  his  Hrains.  1741  J.  TAVLOK  Patent  Specif.  No. 
576  Every  one  of  these  sweeps  is  a  thin  board  or  plate  of 
such  wedih  ami  drpth  as  (it  the  wcdih  and  depth  of  the 
box  exactly.  1836  Boston  etc.  Herald  12  Apr.  2/5  Miss 
1'.  incautiously  ventured  out  on  the  platform  or  gallery,  and 
icccived  two  violent  blows  from  the  sweeps  of  the  mill. 

27.  A  long  oar  used  to  propel  a  ship,  baige,  etc. 
when  becalmed,  or  to  a-sist  the  work  of  steering. 

1800  Asiat.  AHH.  Reg.*  Misc.  Tr.  2jj  i  These  vessels 
should.. be  so  constructed  as  to  be  rowed  by  -sweeps  (or 
targe  oars)  in  calm  weather.  1833  M.  SCOTT  Tain  Cringle 
xv.  (1842)  377  The  wind  died  away  altogether— and  'out 
sweeps  '  was  the  word.  1890  Hosit:  Three  Yr$.  It'.  China 
68  Our  craft,  guided  by  stern  and  bow  sweeps*  dashed  four 
and  five  feet  at  a  bound.  1898  \V.  PIKE  North.  Canada  6 
The  boats  are  steered  with  a  huge  sweep  passed  through 
a  ring  in  the  stein  post.  1894  C.  N.  ROBINSON  Brit.  Fleet 
204  Sweeps,  or  long  pulling  oars.. were  also  furnished  to 
every  vessel. 


SWEEP. 

28.  A  plate,  frame,  or  the  like  for  sweeping  off, 
up  (etc.),  grain,  soil,  etc. 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Oper.  Mech.  449  The  sweep,  making 
part  of  the  inner  rake,  occasionally  let  down  for  sweeping 
off  all  the  seed. 

29.  A   length  of  cable    used   for  sweeping   the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  in  mine-laying,  etc. 

1775  KALCK  Day's  Diving  I'cssel  ^  When  a  cable,  .is  used 
in  its  full  length,  without  making  it  into  any  particular  form, 
it  is  generally  called  in  this  operation  a  sweep.  1904  Daily 
Chron.  30  Nov.  8/x  The  'sweep.'  which  consists  of  a  surface 
line  20  fathoms,  or  120  feet  lung,  carrying  under-water 
charges  of  guncotton. 

30.  An  instrument  used  for  drawing   curves  at 
a  large  radius,  a  beam-compass.     Also,  a  profile 
tool  for  cutting  mouldings  in  wood  or  metal  in  a 
lathe. 

1680  MOXON  Mech.  E.verc.  xiii.  226,  I  placed  the  Center- 
point  of  the  Sweep  in  a  Center-hole  made  in  a  square  Stud 
of  Mettal...!  provided  a  strong  Iron  Bar  for  the  Beam  of 
a  Sweep.  1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shipbuild.  Assist,  77  The 
instruments  which  we  term  Sweeps,  to  mark  out  the  Curves 
that  compose  the  Body.  1847  HALUWKLL,  Sweep..  .(3)  An 
instrument  used  by  turners  for  making  mouldings  in  wood 
or  metal. 

31.  Founding,  A  movable  templet  used  in  loam- 
moulding,  a  striking-board.        1864  in  WEBSTER. 

VI.  One  who  sweeps  (and  derived  senses). 

32.  A  chimney-sweeper. 

Prob.  taken  from  the  chimney-sweeper's  street  cry '  Sweep ! ' 
as  CHIMNEY-SWEEP  (1614  Chapman  in  Chris.  Brooke's  Poems. 
ed.  Grosart,  50)  was  from  the  earlier  cry  '  Chimney  sweep  ! 
See  also  sweep-chimney  (s.v.  SWEEP-  2)  and  S  WEEPY  sb. 

i8iz  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Rej.  Addr.,Archit.  Atoms,  A  mingled 
noise  uf  dustmen,  milk,  and  sweeps.  1827  HOOD  Bianco? s 
Dream  108  In  skin  as  sooty  as  a  sweep.  1861  E.  T.  HOL 
LAND  in  Peaks,  Passes,  fy  Glacitrs  Ser.  n.  I.  91  The  small 
black  particles  filled  our  eyes,,  .and  our  faces  soon  became 
almost  as  black  as  sweeps. 

Phr.  1842  LOVER  Handy  Andy  i.  8  That  peculiar  pace 
which  is  elegantly  called  a  sweep's  trot.  1878  WALSH  AM 
Sttrff.  Pathol.  xiii.  369  From  the  great  frequency  with  which 
it  occurs  in  chimney-sweepers,  cancer  of  the  scrotum  is  gene 
rally  designated  the  soot-  or  sweeps-cancer. 

b.  The  Sweeps :  a  nickname  for  the  Rifle  Brigade. 
1879  All  Year  Round  5  Apr.  371/2  The  Sweeps  and  the 

Jollies — the  active  and  intrepid  lads  of  the  Rifle  Brigade 
and  the  Marine  Light  Infantry.  1888  Nicknames  in  Army 
112  Rifle  Brigade.— 'The  Sweeps,' from  its  dark  coloured 
uniform  and  facings. 

c.  A  disreputable  person  ;  a  scamp,  blackguard. 
slang  and  dial. 

1853  Honseh,  Words  VIII.  75/2  A  low  person  is  a  snob, 
a  sweep,  a>id  a  scurf.  1888  W.  E.  NOKRIS  Chris  vi,  Fancy 
making  up  to  a  drunken  sweep  like  that  just  because  he  has 
a  few  thousands  a  year!  1903  FARM  KK  &  HENLEY  Slang^ 
Sweep ..  A  term  of  contempt :  e.g.  '  What  a  sweep  the  man 
is  * ;  *  You  dirt)'  sweep  \ 

d.  Name    for   two   Australasian  marine   fishes, 
Scorpis  xquipennis  and  Incisidens  simplex. 

1840  K.  D.  BENNETT  Whaling  Voy.  L  23  They  were  chiefly 
of  the  kinds  known  as  '  rock-cod  ',  '  snappers  ',  or  gilt-heads, 
'  sweeps  ',  and  *  rudder-fish  ',  or  scad.  1883  E.  P.  RAMSAY 
Food  Fishes  N.S.  JfW«i2  (Fish.Exhib.  Pub!.)  The 'sweep/ 
Scarp  us  xquipinnis,  is  the  only  fish  of  this  family  that  is 
used  with  us  as  an  article  of  food. 

33.  a.  A  crossing-sweeper,     b.  U.S.  A  servant 
who  looks  after  university  students'  rooms. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade t  Sweep  ^     a  crossing-sweeper. 

VII.  34.  attrib.  and  Comb,,  as  (in  sense  16  c) 
sweep-gale ;    (in  sense  18)  sweep-smelter ,  -washer , 
-washings\  (in  sense  32)  sweep-boy,  sweep-head, 
the  upper  end  or  handle  of  a  large  oar  (sense  27). 
(See  also  SWEEP-.) 

1818  MAGINN  in  Blackw.  Mag.  III.  53  I'd  rather  see  a 
*sweep-boy  suck  a  penny  roll,  Than  listen  to  a  criticising 
woman.  1798  JANE  AUSTEN  Northang.  Abb.  xxix,  To  have  it 
[sc.  a  post-chaise)  stop  at  the  *sweep-gate  was  a  si^ht  to 
brighten  every  eye.  1847  MRS.  GORE  Cashes  in  Air  xxv. 
II.  305  On  approaching  the  sweep-gates  of  the  villa.  1881 
KIPLING  Departm.  Ditties,  Galley-Slave  ii,  We  gripped  the 
kicking  "sweep-head  and  we  made  that  galley  go.  1815  J.  T. 
SMITH  Anc.  Topog.  Loud,  20  The  "Sweepwasher  is  a  person 
who  buys  the  sweepings  of  the  floors  of  the  working  gold  and 
silver  smith  and  also  the  water  in  which  the  workmen  wash 
their  hands.  1833  in  R.  Ellis  Customs  (T&S&  IV.  154  Sweep- 
washer's  dirt  may  be  landed  and  delivered  without  entry, 
on  due  examination.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1225  Siveef' 
washer^  is  the  person  who  extracts  from  the  sweepings, 
potsherds,  etc.,  of  refineries  of  silver  and  gold,  the  small 
residuum  of  precious  metal.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mcch.^ 
*Sweep~tuashingS)  the  refuse  of  shops  in  which  gold  and 
silver  are  worked. 

Sweep  (swfp),  v.  Forms  :  4-6  swepe,  4-7 
sweepe,  5  awep,  6  sweppe,  swyp(e,  Sc.  sweip, 
6-7,  9  dial.  swip;e,  6-  sweep.  Pa.  t.  4  awepid, 
sueped,  swepte,  5  sweppit,  7  sweeped,  6- 
swept.  Pa.  pple.  4  sweped,  sueped, -et,iswepid, 
squepid,  5  swyped,  6-8  sweeped,  7  sweept, 
7-8  sweep'd;  5  yswepped,  5-6  swepte,  6-  swept 
^9  dial,  swep*,  Sc.  sweepit) ;  str.  5  yswepe, 
sweppene.  [ME.  swepe  (taking  the  place  of  the 
original  SWOPE,  OE.  swdpan,  sweep,  swdpen}^  first 
recorded  from  northern  texts;  of  uncertain  origin. 
Two  suggestions  of  source  have  been  made,  both 
of  which  involve  phonological  difficulties,  (i)  The 
mutated  stem  swxp-  (cf.  geswxpa  beside  -geswdp  : 
sweepings,  ymbswxpc  '  ambages ').  This  would  | 
normally  have  produced  a  mod.Eng.  *sweap,  but  ; 
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in  its  transference  from  the  northern  to  the  southern 
area,  swepe  may  have  been  assimilated  to  words 
like  slcpe  (OE.  Anglian  slfpari)  to  SLEEP,  or  crepe 
(OE.  crtopan}  to  CREEP,  the  process  being  perhaps 
assisted  by  the  pa.  t.  swep-e  (OE.  swfop}  of  the 
original  strong  verb.  (2)  ON.  svipa  to  move  swiftly 
and  suddenly.  This  etymology  involves  the  assump 
tion  that  ON.  /  became  ME.  e,  which  is  not  other 
wise  clearly,  authenticated,  and  that  the  intransitive 
sense  (22)  is  the  original. 

The  shortening  of  the  stem-vowel  in  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  is 
shown  in  spellings  £1400. 

The  order  of  sense-development  presents  difficulties,  it 
being  uncertain  whether  the  transitive  or  intransitive  mean 
ings  are  the  primary  ones.  The  present  arrangement  of  the 
word  is  adopted  as  convenient  from  the  modern  point  of 
view,  since  the  whole  word  is  now  coloured  by  the  meaning 
'  cleanse  or  remove  with  a  broom '.J 

I.  Senses  with  that  which  is  removed  or  moved 
along  as  the  object,  and  derived  uses. 

1.  trans.  To  remove,  clear  away,  ^(eto. }  with 
a  broom  or  brush,  or  in  a  similar  way  by  friction 
upon  a  surface  ;  to  brush  away  or  off. 

ft  1300  Cursor  M.  26672  (Cott.),  I  haue  mi  hert  soght  ilk  a 
delle,  And  sueped  [Fair/,  squepid  out]  wel  fc>at  was  fcar-in. 
[After  Psalm  Ixxvii.  6  ;  cf.  quot.  a  1300  in  sense  13.]  1382 
WYCLIF  Isa.  xiv.  23,  I  sha.1  deslrose  Babyloynes  name..  I 
shal  sweepen  it  in  a  besme.  1552  HL-LOET,  Swtpe  away, 
euerro.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleititines  Comin.  158  Certen 
Cardinalles  standing  about  him,  whiche  with  foxes  tayles 
tied  to  staues  lyke  besomes,  sweepe  all  thinges  vpsyde  downe. 
1579  in  Archacologia  LXIV.  357  For  swipping  and  bearing 
rubbuch  out  of  the  hous.  1590  SHAKS.  J\lids.  N.  v.  i.  397,  1 
am  sent  with  broome  before,  To  sweep  the  dust  behinde  the 
doore.  1650  \V.  D.  tr.  Comt-nius1  Gate  Lat.  Unl.  §  582 
Sweepings  and  scraps  are  swept  away  with  besoms.  1746 
FRANCIS  tr.  Hor.,  Sat.  it.  viii.  15  Another  sweeps  the  frag 
ments  of  the  feast.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  i,  The  old 
lodge-keeper,  .was  wanted  at  the  Court  to  sweep  away  the 
leaves.  1902  R.  BAGOT  Donna  Diana  xiii.  139  Leaving  his 
housekeeper  to  clear  away  the  empty  plates  and  dishes  and 
sweep  the  breadcrumbs  oft"  the  wine-stained  table  cloth. 
b.  Curling.  =  Soop  v%  Also  absoL 

1811  Ace.  Game  Curling  44  A  player  may  sweep  his  own 
stone  the  whole  length  of  the  rink;  his  party  not  to  sweep 
until  it  has  passed  the  hog-score  at  the  farther  end.  1910 
Encyci.  Brit.  VII.  647  (Cnrling),  No  party  except  when 
sweeping  according  to  rule,  shall  go  upon  the  middle  of  the 
rink,  or  cross  it. 

2.  To  cut  down  or  off  with  a  vigorous  swinging 
stroke.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

'la  1400  Morte  Arth.  2508  Now  ferkes  to  (>e  fyrthe  thees 
fresche  mene  of  armes.  .In  the  myste  rnornynge  one  a  mede 
falles, . .  In  swathes  sweppene  downe,  fulle  of  swete  floures. 
c  1440  CAPGHAVE  Life  St.  Kath.  v,  1572  Thi  owen  wyues 
heed  of  t>ou  dede  sweepe.  1823  SCOTT  Quentin  D.  vi,  I 
would  rather  you  swept  my  head  off  with  your  long  sword; 
It  would  better  become  my  birth,  than  to  die  by  the  hands 
of  such  a  foul  churl.  1840  THACKERAY  Catherine  viii,  The 
reapers  sweeping  down  the  brown  corn. 

3.  To  remove  with  a  forcible  continuous  action  ; 
to  brush  off)  away,  aside. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  HeresbacJts  Husb.  iv.  (1586)  188  b,  The 
mothes,  if  they  appeare,  must  bee  sweeped  away.  1590 
SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  iv.  i.  126  My  hounds,  .their  heads  are 
hung  With  eares  that  sweepe  away  the  morning  dew.  1632 
LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  469  The  Gouernour  caused  Areta..to 
gather  and  swipe  the  Vermine  vpon  me.  1829  Chapters 
I'hys.ScL  449  The  same  diluvial  agency.. appears  also  to 
have  swept  off  the  superior  strata  from  extensive  tracts. 
1857  MILLKK  Etem.  Chew.,  Org.  (1862)  17  The  gases  are  to  be 
swept  out  of  the  apparatus  in  the  manner  already  described. 
1865  KINGSLEY  Herew.  xxvii,  Sweep  the  chessmen  off  the 
board.  1867  W.  \V.  SMYTH  Coal  <y  Coal-mining  64  The 
upper  part  of  the  series . .  has  been  swept  away  by  denudation. 
1867  AUGUSTA  WILSON  Vashti  xxviii,  Leaning  against  the 
railing,  she  impatiently  swept  off  the  snowy  lemon  leaves. 
1908  S.  K.  WHITE  Riverman  ix,  Miss  Bishop  turned  to  the 
piano,  sweeping  aside  her  white  draperies  as  she  sat.  Ibid", 
xvii,  She  swept  aside  the  portieres. 

4.  tramf,   chiefly  with   adv.  or  advb.  phr. :    To 
clear  out,  drive  away,  or  carry  oft  front  a  place  or 
region,  (as  if)  forcibly  or  by  violence.     Also  jfy. 

1593. SHAKS.  3  Hen.  T/I,  v.  vii.  13  Thus  haue  we  swept 
Suspition  from  our  Seate,  And  made  our  Footstoole  of 
Security.  1605  —  Macb.  in.  i.  119  Though  I  could  With 
bare-fac'd  power  sweepe  him  from  my  sight.  16x3  —  Hen. 
Vffl,  v.  iv.  13  Vnlesse  we  sweepe  'em  from  the  dore  with 
Cannons.  1645  GATAKKK  God's  Eye  on  Israel  29  Who  draw 
up  whatsoever  cornet h  to  hand,  with  the  hooke,  and  sweep 
all  away  hand  over  head,  with  their  net.  1700  S.  L.  tr. 
Frybt*  Voy.  E.  Ind.  67  Those  that  were  still  coming  up. . 
we  swept  down  like  a  swarm  of  Hees,  with  our. .  Fire-arms. 
1771  SMOLLETT  Humphry  CL  29  May,  The  tide  of  luxury  has 
swept  all  the  inhabitants  from  the  open  country.  1779 
Mirror^Q.  36  F  2  When  Xerxes,  .saw  all  his  troops  ranged 
in  order  before  liim,  he  burst  into  tears  at  the  thought,  that . . 
they  would  be  sweeped  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  1831 
D.  E.  WILLIAMS  Life  gf  Corr.  Sir  T.  Lawrence  II.  257  A. . 
storm . .  In  its  fury  it  had  just  swept  away  the  pier  at  Ryde. 


106  The  Moslems,  .butchered  the  inhabitants,  or  swept  them 
off  into  hopeless  slavery.  1906  ALICE  WERNER  Natives  Brit. 
Centr.  A_fr.  xn.  284  When  the  invaders  retired,  they,  .culti 
vated  their  gardens  in  the  plains,  but  only  to  have  their  crops 
swept  off  by  fresh  raids. 

5.  Chiefly  with  away  :  To  remove  forcibly  or  as 
at  one  blow  from  its  position  or  status,  or  out  of 
existence ;  to  do  away  with,  destroy  utterly. 

1560  Bible  (Genev.)  Isa.  xxviii.  17  The  baile  shal  swepe 
away  the  vaine  confidence.  1611  —  Jer.  xlvi.  15  Why  are 
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thy  valiant  men  swept  away  ?  1633  SANDERSON  Serm,  316 
When  He.,  sweepeth  away  religious  Princes,  wise  Senatours, 
zealous  Magistrates.  1643  How  ELL  Twelve  Treat.  (1661) 
238  The  ragingst  Plague  that  ever  was  in  Spain,  .happen'd 
of  late  years,  which  sweep'd  away  such  a  world  of  people. 
a  1720  SEWEL  Hist.  Quakers  (1795)  I.  Pref.  p.  xvi.  These 
God  will  leave  to  be  trodden  down  and  swept  away  by  the 
Gentiles.  1716  POPE  Odyss.  xxiv.  134  Did  the  rage  of  stormy 
Neptune  sweep  Your  lives  at  once,  and  whelm  beneath  the 
deep?  1833  LAN  DOR  I  mag.  Conv.,  P.  Scipio  AL»iilianust 
etc.  Wks.  1846  II.  246/2  In  one  Olympiad  the  three  greatest 
men  that  ever  appeared  together  were  swept  off.  1847  L. 
HUNT  Men,  Women,  fy  Bks.  II.  viii.  158  The  heart  of  man 
is  constantly  sweeping  away  the  errors  he  gets  into  his  brain. 
1878  Hosw.  SMITH  Carthage  31  Long  after  Carthage  and  the 
Carthaginians  had  been  swept  away.  1878  DALE  Lett. 
Preach,  iii.  83  In  the  early  part  of  the  third  chapter  the  last 
hopes  of  the  Jews  are  swept  away. 

6.  To  carry  or  drive  along  with  force  ;  to  carry 
away  or  off  by  driving  before   itj  as  a  wind,  tide, 
stream,  etc, 

1743  FKANCIS  tr.  Her.,  Odes  i.  vii.  24  The  south  wind  often 
..Sweeps  off  the  cloud>.  1783  CRABBE  Village  i.  128  Till 
some  fierce  tide.. Sweeps  the  low  hut  and  all  it  holds  away. 
1813  BYRON  GiaottnZ  If  at  times  a  transient  breeze,  .sweep 
one  blossom  from  the  trees.  1840  MARKYAT  Poor  Jack  ix, 
The  tide  was  sweeping  us  past.  1853  KINGSLEY  Hypatia  v, 
He  was  swept,  along  with  the  mob  m  which  he  had  been  fast 
wedged,  through  a  dark  low  passage.  1879  FABRAK  St.  Paul 
v.  xx.  I.  360  They  might  find  the  bridges  shattered  and 
swept  away  by  the  sudden  spates  of  rushing  streams. 
Jig.  1867  PARK  MAN  Jesuits  N.  After,  xx.  (1875)  303  The 
fury  of  the  minority  swept  all  before  it. 

b.  To  sweep  off:  to  drink  off,  swallow  down 
quickly.  Obs.  or  dial. 

1706  E.  WARD  \Yooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  83  He  sweeps 
off  the  lusheous  Stuff  [sc.  lobscouse]  as  cleverly  as  a  Dairy- 
Maid  does  her  Butter.  1863  MKS.  TOOGOOD  Yorksh.  Dial. 
(MS.)  Take  the  pint  and  sweep  it  off. 

7.  To  drive  together  or  into  a  place  by  or  as  by 
sweeping ;  to  gather  or  take  «/>,  esp.  so  as  to  allo 
cate  or  consign  to  a  place,  object,  or  purpose. 

1340  HAMPOLE/V,  Cause.  4947  pan  sal  allege  fire  be  sweped 

doune  In-til  helle.     ^1386  CHAUCKK  Can.  Ycovt.  Prol.  $  T. 

385  The  Mullok  on  an  hetpe  sweped  \_v.rr.  yswoped,  iswepid, 

yswepped]  was.    1538  ELYOT  Addit.,  Connerro, . .  to  swepe  to 

gether   into   one  place.     1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Counn. 

394  b,  Oure   aduersaries..destroyinge   the  wealthe   of  the 

Empire,  swepe  all  into  theyr  owne  coffers.    1570  FOXE  A,  <y 

M.  (ed.  2)  II.  926/2  The  Dominicke  Friers.. so  had  sweapt 

all  the  fatte  to  their  own  beardes,  from  the  order  of  the 

i     Franciscanes,  that  all  the  almes  came  to  theyr  boxe.     1652 

|     EARL   MONM.    tr.    Bentivoglio' $  Hist.  Relat.   63   The   fire 

thereof  was  rather  sweep'd  up  then  quench'd  by  the  twelve 

1     years   Truce.     01700  EVELYN  Diary   an.    1646   (1879)    I. 

279   As   if  Nature  had  here  swept  up  the  rubbish  of  the 

earth  in  the  Alpes  to  forme  and  cleere  the  plaines  of  Lorn- 

1     bardy.     1706  E.  WARD  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  68  He 

J     is  sure  to  sweep  fifty  Pounds  at  least  into  his  Pocket.     1861 

'<     KKADE  Cloister  4-  //.  Ixv,  Her  gloiious  eyes  fringed  with 

j     long  thick  silken  eyelahhes,  that  seemed  made  to  sweep  up 

I     sensitive  hearts  by  the  half  dozen.     1871   FREEMAN  Norm. 

\     Cong.  IV.  xvii.  §  2.  38  The  heritage  of  many  such  being 

|     swept  in  a  mass  into  the  hands  of  some  insatiable  stranger. 

.     1885  '  MRS.  ALEXANDER'  Valerie's  Fate  iii,  Sybil  swept  her 

j     much-enduring  instructress  up  to  her  room.    1900  Times  25 

i     July  4/5  Any  mass  of  weed  or  debris  that  conies  down  with 

i     the  stream  will  be  swept  into  the  angle  of  one  of  these  sudd 

traps.     1911  E.  RUTHERFORD  in  Encyci.  Brit.  XXII.  794/1 

'     If  a  sufficiently  strong  field  is  used,  the  ions  are  all  swept  to 

!     the  electrodes  before  appreciable  loss  of  their  number  can 

occur  by  recombination. 

b.  Jig.  To  include  in  its  scope  ;  to  extend  to. 
169*  R.  L'ESTRANCE  Fables  Ixxiii.  73  The  Letter  of  the 
'  Law  Sweeps  All  in  sucli  a  Case,  without  Distinction  of 
!  Persons.  1886  SIK  J.  PEAKSON  in  La-.u Rej>.  32  Chanc.  Div. 
I  47  The  words  of  this  clause  sweep  in,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
j  every  possible  liability  of  the  company. 

8.  To  gather  in  or  up,  collect  wholesale  or  at  one 
I    stroke ;  csp.  in  phr.  to  sweep  the  stakes  (cf.  SWEEP- 
|    STAKE). 

1635  SHIRLEY  Traitor  v.  i,  Death's  a  devouring  gamester, 
I  And  sweepes  up  all.  1672  DRYDEN  Cong.  Granada^  Herciqite 
,  Plays  ad  fin.,  I  have  already  swept  the  stakes ;  and  with 
the  common  good  fortune  of  prosperous  Gamesters,  can  be 
content  tu  sit  quietly.  1603  — -  Persiits  in.  54  My  Study 
was.. To  shun  Ames-Ace,  that  swept  my  Stakes  away.  1705 
tr.  Bosnians  Guinea  go  A  Portuguese  or  Interloper.. by 
selling  cheap,  sweeps  a  great  part,  if  not  all  their  Gold. 
1732  Pan  Ep.  Bathnrst  71  If  the  stakes  he  i-weep.  1907 
Daily  Chron.  7  June  6/6  Sweepstakes  are  always  swept  by 
the  man  who  does  not  want  the  money. 

9.  To  cany  or  trail  along  in  a  stately  manner,  as 
a  flowing  garment. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  in.  iii.  6  Let  frantike  Talbot 
triumph  for  a  while,  And  like  a  Peacock  sweepe  along  his 
tayle.  17988.  &  HT.  LttCanterb.  T.  II.  90  The  self-named 
heiress.. swept  her  long  mourning  robes  through  the  whole 
train  of  sycophants,  to  an  upper  seat  in  the  room. 

10.  To  move  or  draw  (something)  over  and  in 
contact  with  a  surface. 

1815  Scorr  Talism.  xxvi,  Again  sweeping  his  fingers  over 
the  strings.  1894  BARING-GOULD  Kitty  Alone  II.  141  He 
swept  the  brush  vigorously  about,  so  as  to  disperse  over  the 
floor  any  particles. 

11.  To  move  (something)  round  with   force  and 
rapidity,  or  over  a  wide  extent ;  to  take  of  (one's 
hat)  with  a  sweep  of  the  arm. 

1845  J.  COULTER  Adv.  in  Pacific  xiv.  217  He.  .ended  the 
matter  by  sweeping  round  quickly  our  canoe,  and  capsized 
the  other.  1867  THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  Phil.  I.  i.  §  106  It 
is  the  case  of  a  common  spinning-top,  .sweeping  its  axis 
round  in  a  cone  whose  axis  is  vertical.  1868  WHITMAN. 4 mer. 
Fenillage  Poems  92  The  scout .  .ascends  a  knoll  and  sweeps 
his  eye  around.  1885  '  MRS.  ALEXANDER  "AtBayi^  Heswept 
off  his  hat  in  continental  style. 
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12.  intr.  and  trans,   [f.  SWEEP  sb.  27.]    To  row, 
or  to  propel  (a  vessel),  with  sweeps  or  large  oars. 
Al*o  intr.  of  the  vessel.  ?  06s. 

1799  H.  DK;BV  in  Naval  Chron.  II.  342  The  enemy,  .pre 
served  his  distance  by  towing  and  sweeping  to  the  West 
ward.  1804  \V.  CARR  iHd.  XII.  71  Obliged.. to  tow  and 
sweep  her  out  in  a  dead  calm.  1839  MAHRVAT  Fhant.  Ship 
xxiii,  Tfiey  discovered  a  proa,  ..sweeping  after  them. 

II.  Senses  with  that  over  which  something 
moves  or  is  moved  as  the  object. 

13.  trans.  To  pass  a  broom  or  brush  over  the 
surface   of  (something)    so   as   to   clear  it  of  any 
small  loose  or  adhering  particles;   to  cleanse  with 
a  broom   or  brush   (as  a  floor,  room,  or  house  of 
dust  and  small  refuse,  a  path  or  street  crossing  of 
dirt,  etc.,  or  a  chimney  of  soot).    Also  with  down^ 
oitft  tf/>-  and  with  clean  as  compl.     Also  (rarely, 
but  cf.  b)  said  of  the  broom. 

a  1300  E.  R.  Psalter  Uxvi.  7  [Ixxvii.  6].  I  swepld  mi  gaste 
[orig.  scfl^etam  spiritual  tnemn}.  c  13*$  Gloss.  IV.  de 
Bibbesw.  in  Wright  I'oc.  157  Si  le  festes  nette  baler  [gloss 
suepet  klene].  c  1386  CHMJCER  Can,  Yeom.  Prol.  $  '/'.  383 
As  vsage  is,  lat  swcepe  [v.rr.  swepe,  swop-,  swoope]  tlie 
floor  as  swithe.  c  1440  K.  Gloucester's  Citron.  (Rolls)  6945 
(MS, 5)  On  pe  bar  ert>e  y swepe  [T'.rr.  yswope,  iswope,  tlene 
swopej.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  viii.  n  To  suepe  and  to 
kepe  clene  the  chirche.  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  cxxi. 
169  Theyr  chambres  were,  .dayly  made  swyped  clene.  1495 
Trtvua**  Barth.  D,-  P.  R.  xvn.  clix.  (W.  de  W.)  T  viij  b  i 
Therwyth  houses  ben  swepte  [AW/.  MS.  iswope]  &  clensyd. 
1534-5  MS.  A*<i.W.  D.  777  If.  78  Sweppyng  and  makyiiK 
Clene  the  said  walk.  1535  COVKRHAI.E  Luke  xv.  8  She.. 
swepefi  the  house,  and  selceth  diligently,  tyll  she  fynde  it. 
1573  I  'J>SER  f/nsf>.  (1878)  123  Where  chamber  is  sweeped, 
and  wormwood  is  strowne.  1591  in  Essex I\er.  (1907)  A. VI. 
162  He  hadd  scene  a  broome  in  his  house  swype  the  house 
without  any  hands.  1593  SIIAKS.  2  Hen,  /'/,  iv.  vit.  34,  I 
am  the  Ueesome  that  mu.st  sweepe  the  Court  cleane  of  such 
tilth  as  thou  art.  1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple*  I-.lixer  v,  Who 
sweeps  a  room,  as  for  thy  laws,  Makes  that  and  th'  action 
fine.  1683  WILDING  in  Collect.  (O.H.S  )  I.  258  For  sweeping 
my  Chimney .  .000004.  11756  ELIZA  HAYWOOD-Mrw/VWOT/ 
(17711  255  The  steps  ought  to  be  swept  down  everyday. 
1775  Lett.  John  Murray  (1901)  225  lie  careful  to  have  the 
used  Chimneys  sweep'd  once  a  month.  1841  THACKERAY 
Gt.  Hoggartv  Diam.  xiii,  The  black  man  who  swept  the 
crossing.  1853  K.INGSLEY  Hypatia  x,  The  attendants.. came 
in  to  sweep  out  the  lectu'e.rooms.  a  1859  MACAULAY  f/fsf. 
Entf.  xxiii.  (1861)  V.  45  Charles  Duncombe,  who  was  horn 
to  carry  parcels  and  to  sweep  down  a  coimiinghouse.  1885 
'MRS.  ALEXANDER'  t'ttterie's  /-'ate  ii,  She.,  noticed,  .that 
her  fire  was  bright,  her  hearth  swept  up,  her  lamp  lighted. 

b.  absol.  or  intr.  ;  also  often  said  of  the  broom, 
csp.  in  prov.  New  brooms  sweep  clean. 

(.1340  Mwff&MXrfSkett)  186  W[oman]  withbesomesweputh. 
c  1380  CHAUCER  Clerks  T.  922  She  gan  the  hous  to  dighte. . 
Preyynge  (he  ch.imbreres..To  hasten  hem,  and  faste  swepe 
and  shake.  1495  Cm-entry  Leet  I>k.  565  That  all  personcs 
t>at  haue  shopes.. shall  swep  &  make  clene  wekely  before 
theire  shopes.  1568  [see  SWEEPER  i].  1579  W.  WILKINSON 
Confitt.  fain.  Love  16  b,  The  besome . .  wherewith  the  woman 
.swept.  1656  in  \icti0tas  Papers  (Camden)  1 1 1.  261  There  is 
reason  to  swcepe  cleane  where  the  venom  sticks  soe  close. 
1789  MHS.  Piozzi  Jourrt.  France  II.  376  Nasty,  ill-looked 
fellows  come  in  one's  room  to  sweep.  1809  M  \LKIN  Gil  lit  as 
xi.  ii.  (Rlldg.)  395  New  brooms,  they  say,  sweep  clean  !  1865 
H.  KfMOBUCV  Hillyars  -V  Burtons  xxix,  There  was  another 
forge  established  at  the  bottom  of  Church  Street,  and  our 
business  grew  a  liille  slack  (for  new  brooms  sweep  clean). 
i885  W.  J.  TUCKER  E.  Enrobe  353,  I  never  allow  my  maid  to 
go  to  that  part  of  the  room,  but  sweep  and  dust  myself  there. 

c.  trans.   To  do   the    chimney-sweeping   for. 
folloq.  or  vulgar. 

1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fafr\xt  Mr.  Chummy,  the  chimney- 
purifier,  who  had  swep'  the  last  three  families. 

14.  To  pass  over  the  surface  of  (something)  in 
the  manner  of  a  broom  or  brush  ;  to  move  over 
nnd  in  contact  with  ;  to  brush,  rub  like  ^oras  with) 
a  brush. 

1500-10  DUMBAI  /'t'fttfs  xiv.  73  Sic  fowill  tail  is,  to  sweip 
the  calsay  clene.  1538  KLVOT  Add  it. ,////«,  is  he  that  gothe 
so  on  the  soles  of  his  fele,  that  he  swepeth  the  grounde,  rather 
than  walketh.  158*  STASVHURST  **&  net's  i.  (Arb.)  33  His 
neck  and  locks  fal  a  sweeping  Thee  ground.  1638  Jusics 
Paint.  Ancients  285  That  garment  is  decently  put  on,  Which 
doth  not  sweep  the  dust.  1697  DRYDF.N  I'irg.  Georg.  ill.  98 
With  her  I  -ngth  of  Tail  she  \sc.  a  cow)  sweeps  the  lj round. 
1770  GOLDSM.  Des.  Viii.  152  The  long.remember'd  beggar 
was  hii  guest,  Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged 
breast.  1813  SCOTT  Qnentin  f>.  xxxiii,The  plume  of  feathers 
which  he  wore  was  so  high,  as  if  intended  to  sweep  the 
roof  of  the  hall. 

f  15.  To  wipe;  spec,  in  f-'alconn1  of  a  hawk,  to 
wipe  (the  beak),  -  SEW  iv*  Ofa. ' 

<r»53»  Du  w**  Introd.  fr.  in  Palsgr.  950  To  swepe  the 
nose,  moucer.  I  fad.  956  To  swepe.  t<->r,  tier.  1615  II.  fox. 
SON  Staple  fl/.V.  11.  iii.  19  stage  aired..  He  sweepes  1m  face, 
1658  PwtUM  *.v.,  A  Hawk  after  she  hath  fed,  is  said  to 
*weep,  not  wipe  her  beake. 

16.  transf.  and  fig.  To  clear  of  something  by 
vigorous  action  compared  to  that  of  a  broom  ; 
spec,  to  clear  (a  place)  of  enemies  or  a  mob  by 
firing  amongst  them. 

Tortwe}  the  board  {or  jtaMe):  see  BOARD  sfi.  $c.  To 
ewe*}  tht  deck  w  (usu.)  dfcks ;  to  clear  ihe  de.  k  of  a  -hip 
(as  by  artillery,  or  as  a  wave  breaking  over) ;  al 

l6»7  DRAVTON  Agineovrt  xlvi,  First  ^rauen  Ships  from 
Rochester  are  sent,  The  narrow  Seas,  of  all  ihe  French  to 
sweep*.  1678  MARVELL  Gmvtk  fo^-ry  54  The  false  Dice 
must  at  the  long  run  Carry  it,  unless  discovered ;  and  when 
ii  comes  once  to  a  great  Stake,  will  Infallibly  Sweep  the 
Fable.  1748  AnffHi  I'oy.  in.  viii.  370  The  Commodore's 
grape-shot  swept  their  dr-ck^  so  effectually, ,  .ihnt  they  began 
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to  fall  into  great  disorder.     1817  SCOTT  Harold  iv.  i,  To    J 
sweep  out  And  cleanse  our  chancel  from  the  rags  of  Rome,    j 
1832  GEV.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  II.  63  A  scheme.. so 
ferble,  and  so  swept  of  everything  like  manly  wisdom, ..as 
this.    i836THiR[.WALL<7r««rxxvi.  III.  423 'ihe  country  was    I 
completely  swept  of  everything  valuable.     1856  MRS.  SfowE 
Dred  II.  viii.  91   In  one  day  houses  are  swept  of  a  whole 
family.    t3jtjxm*m  Gam  f  father  at  ff.vut  These  felluws 
.  .will  completely  sweep  a  lane  of  all  the  birds  whose  song    i 
makes  them  valuable.     1880  limes  17  Dec.  5/6  The  Casco    | 
..is  reported.. to  have  arrived  at  Philadelphia  with  decks 
swept,  boats  carried  away. .  and  with  loss  of  sads. 

17.  To  draw  something,  as  a  net  or  the  bight  of 
a  rope,  over  the  bottom  of  (a  body  of  water)  in 
search  of  something  submerged  ;  to  drag.     Also 
intr.  to  search  for  in  this   way.      Also  ttans.   to 
catch  (something  submerged)  in  this  way. 

1637  U.  JONSON  Sa<i  Shef>h.  i.  ii,  Karine  was  drown 'd!.. 
Have  you  swept  the  river,  say  you,  and  not  found  her?  1748 
AnsoiCs  \'oy.\\.  ii.  133  We  were  much  concerned  fortiie  l»ss 
of  our  anchor,  and  swept  frequently  for  it.  1769  De  FM  s 
TtntrGt.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  IV.  297  Divers  went  to  Work,  and 
swept  for  her.  1805  \a~'al  Lhr<>n,  XVI.  328  The  Pilots., 
swept  for  and  weighed  the.  .anchors.  1820  SCOKFSBV  Ace. 
Arctic  Reg.  II.  293  When  they  [sc.  whales]  hang  perpendicu 
lar,  or  when  they  cannot  be  seen,  they  are  discovered  by  a 
process  called  'sweeping  a  fish1.  1836  f  'ncUPhilijfsConvtri* 
Whale  Fishery  fa  While  they  aie.  .sweeping  for  these  lines, 
some  of  the  men.  .jump  upon  the  whale  and  lash  the  fins 
together.  1882  NAKES  Seamanship  ed.  6)  107  Sweep  the 
upper  fluke  with  the  bight  of  a  hawser.  1901  Daily  L'hrju. 
12  Oct.  3  '5  He  then  swept  an  area  of  half  a  mile  from  the 
wreck  buoy  to  the  north-westward. 

18.  To   move  swiftly  and  evenly    or    with  con 
tinuous  force  over  or  along   the   surface    of;     in 
weakened  sense,  to  pass  over  or  across. 

1590  SHAKS.  ^1  fiefs.  .V.  in.  ii.  23  As.  .russed-pated  chough es, 
.  .(Rising  and  cawing  at  the  guns  report)  Scuer  themselucs 
and  madly  sweepe  the  skye.     1697  URVDES  I'irg.  Georg-.  i. 
432   All  (he   warring  Winds   that  sweep   the    Skies.      1715 
POPE  Otiyfs.  xin.  186  Swift  as  a  swallow  sweeps  the  liquid 
way.     1749  SMOI.LKTI  Rftfic.  n.  iv,  More  s\\i-'t  than  gales 
that  sweep  the  plain.     1808  SCOTT  Marttt.  i.  Introd.  n  An 
ani;ry  brook,  it  sweeps  the  glade.     1813  BYRON  Giaour  73 
Before  Decay's  effacing  finger*  Have  swept  tiie  lines  where 
beauty  lingers.      1879  S.  C.  BARTLETT  F.^ypt  to  Pal.  xi.  238     i 
The  bed  of  the  valley  was  swept  along  some  parts  of  its    j 
width  by  winter  torrents.     1913  Daily  Graphic  26  Mar.  8/4    ' 
The  storm  which  swept  the  Central  States  on  Sunday. 

19.  To  range  over  (a  region  of  sea  or  land),  esp.    j 
to  destroy,  ravage,  or  capture  ;  to  scour. 

1788  GIBBON    Decl.  *  /''•    Ixviii.  VI.  489  Their  artillery 
swept  the  waters.     1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  v.  I.  f  68  To  fit    ! 
out  a  vessel,  for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  the  sea  and  com-    ' 

!  milling  acts  of  piracy.  1815  SCOTT  Betrothed  xxix,  The 
Welsh,  .sweep  the  villages,  and  leave  nothing  behind  them 
but  blood  and  ashes.  1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  I.  iii.  115  The 
Karls.. swept  the  country  as  far  as  Edinburgh  with  more 

.    than  the  usual  ferocity  ofa  IJorder  raid.  1884  /JIMM (weekly 

i  ed.)  7  Mar.  3/1  The  force  advanced— the  scouts  sweeping 
a  lar^e  area  on  both  flanks.  1897  J.  F,  INGRAM  Xatalta  \.  \ 

i     11   With  his  magnificently  organised  armies  he  pitilessly    j 

j    swept  the  country. 

b.  Of  artillery  :  To  have  within  range,  to  com- 

;    mand  (an  extent  of  territory"*. 

1748  Ansim'a  Voy.  \\.  xiv.  287  The  cannon  of  the  men  of 
war  would  have  swept  all  the  coast  to  above  a  mile's  dis* 
lance  from  the  water's  edge.  1829  SCOTT  Anne  ofG.  xxxvi, 
The  cannon,  judiciou>ly  placed  to  sweep  the  pass.  1855 
MM •  U-I.AY  Hut,  F.iig.  xit.  III.  244  Macarthy  placed  his 

!    cannon  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sweep  this  causeway. 

20.  To  pass  the  fingers  over   the  strings  of  a 
1    musical  instrument  so  as   to   cause   it  to  sound. 

(With   the    strings,  or   the    instrument,   as   obj.) 
I    Chiefly  pott. 

1637  MII.TON  Lycitfas  17  Begin,  and  somwhat  loudly  sweep 
the  string.  1708  I'OPR  Ode  St.  Cecilia  4  Wake  into  voice 
each  silent  string,  And  sweep  the  sounding  lyre  !  1805 
Scorr  Last  Minstr.  i.  Introd.  92  He  swept  the  sounding 
chords  along.  1831  JAMES  /Vr/7.  Augustus  I.  vii.  He  took 
his  harp  from  a  page,  and  sweeping  it  with  a  careless  but 
a  confident  hand  (etc.). 

b.  transf.  To  produce  or  elicit  (music)  by  such 
action,  poet. 

1815  SHEI.LEV  Afastor  166  Her  fair  hands,  .sweeping  from 
some  strange  harp  Strange  symphony.  1850  TENNYSON  /« 
Mfiit.  ciii,  The  wind  began  to  sweep  A  music  out  of  sheet 
and  shroud. 

21.  To  direct  the  eyes,  or  an  optical  instrument, 
to  every  part  of  (a  region)  in  succession  ;  to  take 
a  wide  survey  of,  to  survey  or  view  in   its  whole 
extent,  esp.  with  a  glass  or  telescope.     Also  absol. 
or  intr.  ;   in  Astron.  to  make  systematic  observa 
tions  of  a  region  of  the  heavens  ^cf.  SWEEP  sb.  7), 

1717-46  THOMSON  Summer  435  O'er  heaven  and  earth, 
far  as  the  ranging  eye  Can  sweep.  I  hid.  1408  Here  let  us 
sweep  The  boundless  landscape.  1786  SIR  \V.  HKRSOIEI. 
in  /'nil.  Trans.  I,XXVI.46ot  I. .began  now  to  sweep  with  a 
vertical  motion.  1793  SMKATON  F.tfostone  L.  §  32?,  I  swept 
with  my  telescope. . ihe  line  of  trie  horizon.  1830  F-rtitt. 
A'rr.  1,1.  9(  The  heavens  were.. swept  for  double  stats. 
1883  PEARD  Contrad.  xviii,  Itcfore  they  reach  the  door, 
Dorothy  has  swept  the  garden  with  her  eye.  1890  W.  J.  (ion. 
DON  Foundry  26  The  Run  would  remain  in  Mght  only  long 
enough  t«>  fire.  'I  he  enemy  at  sea  would  sweep  the  chalk 
hill  in  vain  for  a  si^n  of  its  presence  other  than  the  smoke. 
III.  Intransitive  senses  denoting  moYcment 
(csp.  in  a  curve),  and  derived  uses. 

22.  intr.  To  move  with  a  strong  or  swift  even 
motion;  to  move  along  over  a  surface  or  region, 
usn.  rapidly,  or  with  violence  or  destructive  effect ; 
sometimes,  to  come  with  a  sudden  attack,  t"  *woop. 


SWEEP. 

a.  ofa  person,  an  animal,  a  ship  (or  the  like). 
13..   E.  E.  A/lit.  /*.    I!.  1509  Swyfte  swaynes  ful  swyj>e 

swepen  t-er-tylle.  a  1547  SUKMKY^' -eid  iv.  779  With  ?*hips 
the  seas  ar  spred,  Cutting  the  fome,  by  the  blew  seas  they 
swepe.  1599  SMAKS.  Hen.  /',  in.  v.  48  Harry ..,  that  sweepes 
through  our  Land  With  Penons  painted  in  the  blood  of 
Harflew.  1602  —  Hiiin.  \.  v.  31  That  I,  with  wings  as  swift 
As  meditation,  or  the  thoughts  of  I, one,  May  .sweepe  to  my 
Rruenge.  1697  DKYDES  sKneid  \\.  271  Two  Serpents., 
smoothly  sweep  along  the  swelling  Tide.  1715  POPE  Iliad 
ii. 047  Now,  like  a  Deluge,  cov'ring  all  around,  The  shining 
Armies  swept  along  the  Ground.  1735  SOMERVILLK  Chase 
in.  94  Down  we  sweep,  as  sloops  the  Falcon  bold  To 
p<mnce  hi*  Prey.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  iv.  xii,  When  the 
deer  sweeps  by,  and  the  hounds  are  in  cry.  1864  '  '>.  A. 
LAWRENCE  Mnurice  Dering  II.  215  As  she  swept  down  The 
Row  at  a  slinging  canter.  1888  STEVKSSOS  Black  Arrow 
-6  A  whole  company  of  men-at-arms  came  driving  round 
the  corner,,  .swept  before  the  lads,  and  were  gone  again 
uputi  the  instant. 

b.  ot  water,  wind,  flame,  etc. 

13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  I\  A.  in  Swangeande  swete  be  uater 
con  swepe.  c  1400  Dtstr.  'J  rev  34-^  'J  here  was  wellit  to 
wale  water  full  nobill,.. With  a  swoughe  and  a  suetnes 
sweppil  on  I'e  grounde.  1617  MORVSON  Itin.  in.  107  When 
the  South  East  wind  blowes,  and  sweepes  vpon  the  plaine. 
1794  MRS.  RAIKI.TFI  E  Myst.  L'dolpho  xxxi,  '1  heir  deep 
silence,  except  when  the  wind  swept  among  their  branches 
1835  MARHVAT  Jacob  Faithful  xxxix,  'Ihe  breeze  swept 
along  the  water  and  caught  the  sail?,  of  the  privateer.  1845 
J.  COULTER  A  dr.  in  I'ncijic  xiv.  219  There  were  light 
bree/es  sweeping  up.  1865  KINCSLEV  ///  ;r:c.  xxxi,  Un  cam« 
the  Hanie. .  .The  archers.,  felt,  ,-corched  corpses,  as  it  swept 
on.  1877  HUXLEY  rhysiogr.  73  South  and  south-west  winds 
sweeping  across  that  ocean. 

c.  of  Don* physical  thii  £-•. 

1832  I.os'CF.  Copltts  de  .Manriijuc  xx.v,  Our  th^me  shall 
be  of  yrsterd.'ty,  Which  to  oblivion  sweeps  away,  Like  tiay< 
of  old.  1876  TKKVKLYAN  Macaulny  \  ii.  II,  16  All  its  asso 
ciations  and  traditions  swept  at  once  across  his  memory. 
1889  JESSOPP  Coining  of  1-riars  iv.  170  The  plague  swept 
over  Ktirope. 

d.  To  move  a  limb  forcibly  from  side  to  side; 
spec,  ofa  wounded  whale  swinging  the  flukes  irom 
side  to  side. 

1839  CAI-T.  WILSON  in  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  Oct.  519  On  en 
deavouring  to  raise  ihe  [saw-]fish  it  became  most  desperate, 
sweeping  with  its  saw  from  side  to  side. 

23.  To   move  or   walk   in    a  stntely  mnnner,  as 
with   trailing   garments  ;    to   move  along  majesti 
cally ;  'to  pass  with  pomp'  (JA     Also  with  it. 

1590  GKEENK  Ntfer  too  late  (1600)  35  Her  pace  was  like 
to  lunoes  pompous  straines,  \Vhtn  as  she  sweeps  through 
heauens  brasse-paued  way.  1593  SMAKS,  2  //»«.  /'/,  i.  iii. 
So  She  sweepes  it  through  the  Court  with  troups  of  Ladies. 
ifop  —  A.  y.  L.  n.  i.  55  Sweepe  on  you  fat  and  greazie 
Citizens.  1631  MII.IOS  i'cnscrcso  08  Som  time  let  Gorgeous 
Tragedy  In  Scepter'd  Pall  com  sweeping  by.  1814  SCOT  i 
Ld.  of  Isles  i.  xvi,  Let  them  .sweep  on  with  heedless 
eye-.  !  1847  ^--  BRONTB  Jane  Eyre  ii,  1  heard  her  sweeping 
away.  1854  STAXI.KV  Alem.  Caniert:  ii.  11657)  74  The  in 
dignant  silence  with  which  Becket  had  swept  by.  1869 
TROLI.OPE  He  kneii',  etc.  vi,  Having  so  spoken,  she  swept 
out  of  the  room.  19*3  Standard,  i>o  June  7  7  As  tl'.e  luisg 
line  of  carriages  swept  along  the  broad,  green  pathway. 

fig.  i8aa  LAMB  E  liana,  J.  Kenttle  $  Gotten** '  Antonio ', 
The  first  act  swept  by,  solemn  and  silent. 

24.  To  move  along  a  surface  or  in  the  track  of 
something  like  a  trailing  robe;  to  trail  after \  to 
btnsh  along.      Alsoyf^-. 

1642  Mt I.TOM  A fet.  Sweet.  Wks.  1851  III.  317  Tho^e 
tliin^t  which  are  yours  take  them  all  with  you,  nnd  they 
shall  sweepe  after  you.  1670  KAOIARD  Coat.  Clergy  117 
The  Innd,  that  goes  sweeping  away  with  the  Eldest  Son. 
1839  LdNC.F.  Hymn  t<>  Night  i,  I  heyid  the  trailing  gar 
ments  of  the  N  ight  Sweep  through  her  marble  halls  ! 

25.  To  move  continuously  in  a  long  stretch  or 
over  a  wide  extent,  esp.  rcund  or  in  a  curve ;  f  to 
take  a  curve. 

17*5  W.  HALH-KNSY  Sound  Building  35  How  to  form  the 
Arch  or  Mold  of  the  Hand-kail  of  a  Fair  "f  Siairs  that 
sweeps  two  Steps  quicker  than  in  the  foregoing  Examples. 
18*6  SCOTT  Jrnl.  6  Oct.,  The  first  flight  I  the  hawks, 
when  they  sweep  so  beautifully  round  the  company.  1830 
HKKSCMKI.  Study  i\at.  Phil.  280  Magnificent  b,  ij^s  united 
in  pairs,.. sweeping  over  their  enormous  01  bits,  in  periods 
comprehending  many  centuries.  1831  JAMES  t'hil,  Augustus 
I.  in.  Her  eyes  were  long,.. and  the  Llack  lashes  that 
fiini^ed  them.. swept  downward  and  by  upon  her  cheek. 
1867  V  r;rsTA  WILSON  I  ashtt  xv,  As  she  passed  him, ..her 
mu-lin  dress  swept  within  reach  of  his  spur.  1875  DARWIN 
/ntectiv.  Ft.  \.  10  The  tentacles  in  the  act  of  inflection 
sweep  through  .1  wide  space.  1907  BKTHRIL  Afoti  Guns  AT 
Gunnery  171  The  line  of  fire  of  the  left  gun  should  sweep 
from  point  7}  to  point  47$, 

26.  To     extend     continuously   through   a    long 
stretch,  or  widely  around  ;  to  present  a  surface  of 

\tent. 

1789  \V.  r,ii_MN  Ki'e>-  H'ye  52  Grand  woody  hills  sweep 
ing,  and  intersrctink;  MKB  other,  1794  MKS.  KAI 
,M\~t  I '</'>./>>'i<'  I,  Ihe  fnrcxts  of  pine  and  chestnut  that 
swept  down  the  lover  region  of  the  mountain-;.  1798 
Sor  i  HIV  Engl.  /'C/., '  '/•'  $1ansicn-H(*M$e  ^6  A  carriage  road 
That  sweeps  conveniently  from  gate  to  gale.  1808  .SCOTT 
Mann.  \.  i,  The  flanking  walK  T  .-it  r.  nnd  it  vweep.  1811 
C'  ARK  I'll/.  MtHitr.  I.  72  A  road  xwept  gfntlj,- round  ihe 
hill.  1871  L.  STF.PMFS  I't-n-f.  f-itr.  ti8*)4)  iii-  71  'ITie.. 
glacier,  sweeping  in  <^\-  in.ii'-'i'  '>nve  from  the  crest  of 
the  ii«IKe.  1879  s  C.  IUmi .1 TT  Ktffit  to  Pal.  ii.  13  The 
Plain  I'.l  Murk. i  <we*-p^  north,  unbroken  and  entirely  level. 

b.  frans.  with  cognate  obj.  To  pcrlorm  or 
execute  (such  a  movement^ ;  to  make  i  a  curtsey \ 
deal  (a  blow),  with  a  sweeping  motion. 

(01553  t'oAir.  Rtytttr  D.  iv.  iv.  (Arb.)  66,  I  with  my 
newetiroomewilUweepehymoneswappe.J  1848  THACKERAY 
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I'an.  Fair  H,  Becky,  .swept  the  prettiest  little  curtsey  ever 
seen.  1896  '  H.  S.  MERRIMAN'  Swers  iv,  She.. swept  him 
a  deep  curtsey.  1900  H.  SUTCLIFFE  Shameless  Wayne  xii. 
(1905)  158  He  sweeps  two  blows  [of  his  sword]  in  for  every 
one  of  ours. 

27.  trans.  To  describe,  trace,  mark  out  (a  line,  esp. 
n  wide  curve,  or  an  area)  ;  spec,  in  Shipbuilding; 
see  quots.,  and  cf.  SWEKP  sb.  15  c. 

1664  E.  HUSHNKLL  Compl.  Ship-bright  iv.  9  Shewing,  how 
to  sweepe  out  the  Bend  of  Moulds  upon  a  Flat.  Ibid,  vii, 
23  To  finde  the  Sweepe.. that  will  round  any  Benme,  or 
other  piece  of  Timber  that  is  to  be  Sweept.  1669  STURM  v 
Mariners  Mag.  n.  u.  53  You  must  have .  .a  pair  of  Beam- 
Compasses,  for  to  sweep  the  Arches.  1725  W.  HALKPKXXY 
Sound  Building \  Open  your  Compasses. .,  and  setting  one 
Foot  in  the  Point  A,  with  the  other  sweep  the  Archf  *. 
1805  Shipwright's  Vade-M,  171  The  centre  for  sweeping 
the  stem.. must  be  set  off  thus.  1837  WHEWKLL  Hist.  In. 
duct.  Set.  (1857)  I.  324  The  areas  described  or  swept,  by 
lines  drawn  from  the  sun  to  the  planet.  1843  RTSKIX  Mod. 
Paint.  I.  n.  in,  iii.  §  8  They,  .found  it  much  easier  to  sweep 
circles  than  to  design  beauties,  c  1850  Rudim.  Xa-<ig. 
(Weale)  124  In  those  lines  are  found  the  centres  for  sweep 
ing  the  lower  and  upper  breadth  sweeps.  1909  H'esttn. 
Gaz.  9  Sept.  4  2  The  erection  of  the  main  framing  from  the 
platform  and  bottom  sides,  which  is,  in  coachmakers'  par 
lance,  also  swept  to  shape. 

28.  Founding.  To  form  (a  mould)  with  a  sweep 
(SWEEP  sb.  30). 

1885  [HORXER]  Pattern-making-  ii.  13  Lay  one  edge  of 
each  sweeped  piece  on  its  respective  pitch-line.  1909  //a?f- 
kins'  Mech.  Diet..  Sweep.. in  founding,  to  work  a  loam 
mould  up  to  the  proper  outline,  by  means  of  profile  boards 
moved  over  it  under  mechanical  guidance.  1910  J.  G.  HORXER 
in  EncycL  Brit.  X.  744/1  That  group  of  work  in  which 
the  sand  or  loam  is  'swept*  to  the  form  required  for  the 
moulds  and  cores  by  means  of  striking  boards,  loam  boards, 
core  boards  or  strickles.  //>/</.,  These  joints  also  are  swept 
by  the  boards.  Ibid.^  Its  mould  also  is  swept  on  bricks. 

Sweep,  adv.  and  int.  [The  stem  of  the  vb. 
SWEKP  ;  cf.  bang,  crash,  dash,  etc.]  With  a  sweep 
ing  movement  or  a  swoop. 

1670  EACHARDCO«/.  Clergy  86  Sweep  comes  the  Kite,  and 
carries  away  the  fattest  and  hopefullest  of  all  the  Brood. 
1694.  ECHARD  Plautns,  Efidicits  ii.  iii,  Sweep  says  my  Wor 
ship  with  as  much  Mony  as  he  pleases.  1756  MKS.  CALDER- 
WOOD  in  Coltness  Collect.  rMaitl.  Cl.)  225  \Vhenever  a  street 
makes  a  turn,  sweep  go  about  the  houses  built  vipon  it,  as  if 
it  had  been  turned  after  they  were  all  set.  1849  CUPPLES 
Green  Hand  v,  You  felt  her  shoving  the  long  seas  aside. . 
then  sweep  they  came  after  her. 

Sweep-,  the  verb-stem  in  combination. 

1.  la  attrib.  relation  to  the  second  element.  (In 
some  of  these  the  first  element  may  be  SWEEP  5A) 
Sweep-bar  =  sway-bar  (see  SWAY-)  ;  sweep- 
board  (see  quot.)  ;  sweep-brush,  a  brush  used 
by  paperhangers  for  smoothing  paper  as  it  is  laid 
on  ;  sweep-head  a.,  applied  to  a  miner's  pick 
with  a  curved  head;  sweep-panelled  a..  ?  having 
curved  panels;  sweep-piece  Shipbuilding,  sweep- 
plate  (see  quots.  1 ;  sweep-rake,  (a}  see  quot. 
1884;  (b}  a  wheeled  frame  with  long  teeth  for 
sweeping  up  crops  lying  in  swath ;  sweep-rod,  a 
long  rod  operating  as  a  lever ;  sweep-rope  = 
SWEEP  sb.  29 ;  sweep-saw,  a  saw  adapted  for 
cutting  sweeps  or  curves  ;  a  bow-saw,  turning-saw  ; 
sweep-seine  =  SWEEP-NET  i ;  hence  sweep- 
seining,  the  use  of  a  sweep-seine;  sweep-slide 
=  sweep-piece ;  sweep-table  [  =  F.  table  a  balais\^ 
=  sweeping-table  (SWEEPING  vbl.  sb.  3)  ;  f  sweep 
tail,  a  long  sweeping  tail ;  sweep  wire,  a  wire 
used  in  sweeping  for  something  under  water ; 
sweep-work,  curved  work.  See  also  SWEEP-NKT. 

1802  JAMKS  Milit.  Diet.,  *Swetf>-bary  of  a  waggon,  Is  that 
which  is  fixed  on  the  hind  part  of  the  fore  guide,  and  passes 
under  the  hind  pole,  which  slides  upon  it.  1876  VOVLE  & 
STEVEXSOX  Milit.  Diet.,  Sweep  /Jar,  the  rear  bar  of  a  siege 
howitzer  limber  (O.  P.),  which  connects  the  futchels.  1911 
WEBSTER  s.  v.  Strickle,  The  strickje  is  drawn  laterally  along 
a  guide  way,  or  rotated  with  a  vertical  spindle.  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  more  commonly  called  *sweepboard  or  striking 
board.  1901  J.  Black's  Carp,  ff  Bitild.,  Home  Handier.  77 
The  *sweep  brush  or  smoothing  roller  is  taken  from  the  apron 
pocket  and  smooths  the  paper  on  to  the  ceiling  progressively. 
1883  CJRESLEY<7/(7W.  Coal-mining,  *  Sweep-head  Pick,  a  pick 
the  form  of  the  head  of  which  is  made  curved  instead  of 
elbowed  or  anchored,  as  other  kinds  are  termed.  1843 
C.  J.  C.  DAVIDSON  Trav.  L'pper  India  ix.  II.  209  Buggies, 
full,  half,  or  *sweep- panelled.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  l^ord- 
bk.,  *S:t'tep-pttce,  a  block  at  the  bottom  of  the  port-sill  for 
receiving  the  chock  of  the  gun-carriage,  and  to  aid  in  training 
the  gun  1851  GKEEXWELL  CaatJraat  Terms  Northutnb. 
•V  Dur/i.  54  *  Sweep- plates )  curved  plates  for  laying  barrow- 
way  round  a  turn.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.,  *  Sweep 
Rake,  the  rake  that  dears  the  table  of  a  self  rake  reaper. 
1910  Kncycl,  Brit.  XIII.  108/1  An  American  invention 
known  as  the  sweep  rake  was  introduced,  .into  England  in 
1894.  1867  W.  W.  SMYTH  Coal  ff  Coal-mining  184  When 
pumps  are  to  be  worked,  it  is  usually  by  "sweep-rods  passing 
from  the  crank  on  the  main  shaft  to  quadrants  or  belNcranks 
at  the  shaft  mouth.  1848  JAL  Gloss.  Xant.,  *  Sweep-rope^ 
corde  employee  a  draguer  les  objets  restcs  au  fond  de  la 
iner.  1846  HOLTZAPFFEL  Turning  II.  728  The  turning-saw, 
or  "sweep-saw,  .also  called  the  frame-saw,  or  bow-saw. 

1856  OLMSTED  Slave  States  351  The  shad  and  herring 
fisheries  upon  the  sounds  and  inlets  of  the  North  Carolina 
*.oast..The  largest  *sweep  seines  in  the  world  are  used. 

1838  Civil  Eng.  >\  Arch.  yrnl.  \.  353/1  She  mounts  two 
£4  pounders  bow  and  stem,  on  *sweep  slides.  1839  URI-: 

Diet,  Arts  816  At  the  upper  part  of  these  five  'sweep  table*, 
the  materials  which  are  to  undergo  washing  are  agitated  in 
two  boxes,  .by  small  paddle-wheels.  1686  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
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2190/4  A  Bay  Xagwith  a  *SweepTail.     1909  H'estin.  Gaz.  , 

15  July  7 /i  The  torpedo  boat  No.  99  has  been  anchored  to  , 

her  by  *sweep  wires.     1847  SMEATON  Guilders  Man.  93  In  j 
bending  and  glueing-up  stuff  for  "sweep-work. 

2.  With  the  second  element  in  objective  relation  :  ' 
sweep-all  nonce-wd.,  one  who  '  sweeps  up'  or  ap 
propriates  all,  =  SWEEPSTAKE  i  ;  sweep-chimney 
Obs.  w  dial.,  a  chimney-sweeper;  f  sweep-gallery, 
-house,  a  person  employed  to  sweep  a  gallery  or  a 
house,  a  menial  servant ;  f  sweep-street,  (a)  ?  one 
whose  long  garments  sweep  the  street;  (&)  a  street- 
sweeper. 

1695  J.  EDWARDS  Author.  O.  %  N.  Test.  III.  s33  The 
avaritious  and  extorting  Pretor  of  Sicily  is  by  Tully  call'd 
Verrens,  *Sweep-all.  1657  BAXTER  AThi.  agst.  Malign.  §  12. 
6,  I  would  be  a  Plow-man,,  .if  nota*sweep-Chimney,  rather 
then  a  Minister  1716  M.  DAVIICS  A  then.  Brit.  III.  87  It  ! 
[sc.  a  conduit  of  stone  for  water]  serves  only  for  Sweep-  i 
Chimneys  to  stand  by,,  .and  therefore  vulgarly  call'd  Sweep. 
Chimneys-Hall.  1826  Times  5  Jan.  3/4  He  was  a  sweep- 
chimney  by  profession.  1858  HUGHES  Scour.  White  Horse 
v.  94  Amongst  'em  a  sweep  chimley  and  a  millurd.  1705  in 
L  'shawftlag.  (1003)  Dec.  299  Bernard  ye  *sweepgallery.  1621 
SIR  S.  D'EWES  in  College  Life  t.  Jos.  I,  iii.  (1851)  50  Two 
base  "sweep-house-;  belonging  to  him,  who  were  recusants. 
1553  J! AI.K  /  'ocacyon  43  They  are  but  pilde  peltinge  prestes, 
..though  they  be  sir  *Swepestretes,  maistre  doc  tours,  and 
lorde  bishoppes.  1612  tr.  Benvenuto's  Passenger  \\.  \.  423 
Shoomakers,  Wood  mongers,  Sweepe-streetes  [orig.  Spaza. 
cami'ti],  Faulkners. 

Sweepage  ^swrped^).  Also  7  swepage.  [f. 
SWEEP  v.  +  -AGE.] 

1.  =  SWEEPING  vbl.  sb.  2,  2  b. 

1606  S.  GARDINER  Bk.  Angling  149  The  veriest  mennow 
among  men,  the  salt  and  sweepage  of  the  court,  dare.. con* 
triue  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  the  court. 

2.  a.  spec.  '  The  Crop  of  Hay  got  in  a  Meadow  * 
(Cowell  Interpr.,  1672,  s.  v.  Swepage} :  cf.  SWEEP 
sb.  17;  gen.  what  is  mown.     b<  dial.  (See  quot. 
1895.) 

1628  COKE  On  Litt.  i.  i.  §  i.  4b,  He  shall  haue  the  vesture 
of  ihe  land,  (that  is)  the  rorne,  gra-se,  vnderwood,  swepage, 
and  the  like.  1857  WRIGHT  Diet.  Obs.  <y  Prcn>.  Engl., 
Swepage,  the  rough  grass  in  a  meadow  which  cattle  will  not 
eat,  and  which  has  to  be  mown  or  swept  off.  1895  E.  A  nglian 
Gloss.,  Sweepage,  the  right  of  cutting  faggots,  grass,  £c.,  on 
a  several  or  common  allotment.  1910  Encycl.  Brit.  VI.  782/1 
Sweepage  (i.e.  everything  which  falls  to  the  sweep  of  the 
icy  the). 

Sweepdom  (sw^pdam).  nonee-wd,  [f.  SWKEP 
sb.  32  -f -DOM.]  Sweeps  collectively. 

1853  A.  C.  COXE  Impress.  Eng.  (i  856)  70  _f  ack-in-the-Green, 
on  a  May-day  in  London,  .this  beneficial  anniversary  of 
s.veepdom. 

Sweeper  (swrpai).  Also  5  swepare,  6  -er,  -ar. 

7  sweaper.     [f.  SWEEP  v.  +-EK  *.] 

1.  gen.  One  who  or  that  which  sweeps   (some 
thing)  :  usually  with  objective  of. 

1530  PALSGR.  278/1  Swepar  of  chymneys.  1552  HUI.OET, 
Sweper  of  houses,  scvp/tr/us..Sweper  of  the  ground  wytri 
hys  fete,  atta.  1562  J.  HEY  WOOD  Pro?1.  «y  Epigr.  (1867)  137 
New  bruome  swepeth  cleane,  in  the  cleane  swepers  hande. 
1706  K.  WARD  Hud.  Rediv.  I.  i.  18  The  Sweeper  of  a 
Chimney.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  11780),  Sweeper  of 
the  sky.. a  name  given  by  sailors  to  the  N.  W.  winds  of 
America.  i8ia  COBBETT  in  Examiner  19  Oct.  671/1  Noble 
Ladies,  who.  .condescended  to  become  housekeepers  and 
sweepers  of  malls. 

t  b.  A  broom  for  sweeping  out  an  oven.  Obs. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  323/2  Malkyne,  mappyl,  or  ouen 
swepare,  dossorinint  tersorinm.  1580  [see  oi'en-s^vceper, 
OVIIN  sb.  4]. 

c.  One  who  or  a  vessel  which  sweeps  for  some 
thing  under  water.  Also  in  mine-sweeper. 

1773  FALCK  Day's  Dh-ing  Vessel  46  The  boat  should  ad 
vance  but  very  slowly,  and  the  sweepers  should  hold  the  line 
in  their  hands  all  the  while. 

2,  A   person   employed    in    sweeping    a   room, 
chimney,  house,  ship,  etc.  ;  spec,  in  India,  a  person 
of  the  lowest  caste.     Also  in  comb.,  as  CHIMNEY 
SWEEPER,  CnossiKG-sweefer. 

1657  J.  WATTS  Scribe,  Pharisee*  etc.  i.  267  Those  chimney 
houses,  so  foul,  and  black,  and  sooty,  that  they  need  the 
sweeper  to  come  to  them  quickly.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals 
i.  ill.  76  The  four  private  Sweepers  [in  the  papal  household], 
3675  J.  SMITH  Chr.  Relig.  Appeal  in.  i.  §  6.  12  Hybreas  the 
Oratour,  in  lineaments  of  Face  and  whole  Body  was  so 
peer'd  by  thesweeperof  hisSchool,as  [etc.]-  i?>4  PARKYNS 
inn- Play  13  A  Sweeper  and  Pump-Dresser  to  a  Fencing 
School.  1715  HI-ARSE  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  V.  47  A  Woman 
and  a  Girl,  .not  sworn  or  admitted  to  be  Sweepers.  1769 
J-'ALCONEK  Diet.  J^farine  (1780),  Swabber.. ships  sweeper, 
usually  called  captain's  swabber.  1790  Laws  of  Harvard 
Coll.  58  The  Steward  shall  also  engage  proper  sweepers  for 
tiie  Colleges.  1815  W.  H.  IRELAND  Scrihblcomania  £? 
Whose  rhymes  are  so  bad,  he  was  never  yet  able  To  serve  as 
List  sweeper  in  Pegasus'  stable.  1839  LAHG  Wand.  India 
259  Two  sweepers— men  of  the  lowest  caste  of  Hindoos. 
1861  Macin.  Mag.  Feb.  268/2  The  rooms  [in  an  American 
College]  were  supposed  to  be  taken  care  of  by  three  or  four 
men  called  'sweepers  ',  whose  duty  extended  only  to  making 
the  beds  daily,  and  sweeping  the  rooms  occasionally. 

attrib.  1837  Leit.fr.  Madras  x.  (1843)  89  He  kept  no 
sweeper-woman,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  dirt  crunched 
under  our  feet  as  we  walked,  a  1851  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Poor 
Bumtff  \\  Marten,  who  sent  the  sweeper-man  immediately 
to  the  poor  dog,  to  remove  the  arrow. 

b.  One  who  sweeps  the  ice  at  curling. 

1789  U\\  IDSOS  Seasons  165  Allan  of  Airds,  a  sweeper  good. 

1 3.  A  pliant  rod  forming  part  of  a  snare  for 
catching  birds.  Obs. 

1621  MARKHAM  Hunger's  Prevent,  vi.  42  The  sweaper  or 
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maine  plant,  which  as  it  is  prescribed  of  Hazell,  Elme,  or 
Witchen,  so  in  this  case  it  may  be  of  Willow.  1681  Wonu  DCE 
Xyst.  Agric.  245  The  main  Plant,  or  Sweeper  must  be  also 
proportionable  to  the  strength  of  the  Kowl. 

4.  A  telescope  used  for  '  sweeping '  the  sky  :  cf. 
SWEEP  sb.  7,  v.  21.  ?  Ots. 

1786  SIR  W.  HERSCHEL  Sci.  Papers  (1911)  I.  294  This 
nebula  was  discovered,  .with  an  excellent  .small  Newtonian 
Sweeper  of  27  inches  focal  length,  and  a  power  of  30.  1792 
—  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXII.  24. 

5.  A  mechanical  apparatus  for  sweeping  a  floor, 
road,  etc.;  a  sweeping-machine. 

1862  Catal.  Internal.  Kxliib.,Brit.  II.  No.  6139,  The  dust, 
lint,  and  even  hairs,  pins,  needles,  £c.  are  taken  up  directly 
into  the  box  and  there  retained  as  the  sweeper  moves  along. 
1892  A.  E.  LEE  Hist.  Colnmhts  (Ohio'  II.  528  [In  iE86] 
N.  B.  Abbott  began  running  a  fourhorse  sweeper  on  High 
Street  six  nights  per  week. 

6.  A  tree  growing  close  to  ihe  margin  of  a  stream 
and  overhanging  it.  In  recent  Diets. 

Hence  Swee'peress  nonce-wd.,  a  female  (cross 
ing-)  sweeper. 

1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xlii,  The  sweeperess  at  the 
crossing. 

Sweeping  (swf-pin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SWEEP  v.  +• 
-ISO1.]  1.  The  action  of  the  verb  SWEEP. 

a.  Cleansing,  or   removing,  with   or  as  with  a 
broom  or  brush  :  also  fig. 

c  1480  HENKVSON  Alor.  Fab.,  Cok  f?  Jarf.  i,  Scraipand 
amang  the  ass.  .He  fand  ane  loly  lasp,  ..Was  castin  furth 
be  sweping  of  the  houss.  1519  in  Archatohgia  XXV.  423 
P'1  to  John  y*  Scott  of  Ryngstede,  for  swepyng  of  y  Kechyn 
Chymnye.  ij  d.  1558  XottinghamRec.  IV.  119  The  sweppyng 
and  dressyng  of  the  Counsel!'  Housse.  1591  SkMitltntrtkr 
Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.)  70  Dresiinge  of  privies  and  swypinge 
of  chimnes  for  onne  boll  yere  xvjd.  1639  Crabtree  Lect.  25 
Thou  biddest  them  everie  night  looke  to  the  sweeping  of  thy 
shop.  1770  LANGHORNE  Fhttarck  II.  460  Fine  gardens 
and  walks  that  require  much  watering  and  sweeping.  1835 
COBBETT  Rur.  Riites  (1853)  337  It  is  impossible  for  any  just 
man  to  regret  the  sweeping  away  of  this  base  race  of  Squires. 
1863  KINGSI.EY  Water- Bah.  i,  The  chimneys  wanted  sweep 
ing.  1867  W.  W.  SMYTH  Ct'al  <$•  Coal-mining  205  We  must 
provide  for  the  sweeping  away  of  the  products  of  breathing 
and  combustion.  1884  H.  P.  SPOFFORD  in  Harpers  Mag. 
Nov.  889  2  She  tied  up  her  mouth  when  sweeping  was  in 
progress.  1900  Daily  Tel.  2  Oct.  (Ware)  Though  the  time 
has  come  when  Volunteers,  Yeomen,  and  Guards  should  l>e 
sent  home,  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  sweeping  up  to  be 
done  in  the  Transvaal. 

b.  Dragging  for   something  under   water:    see 
SWEEP  v.  17.     Also  in  mine-sweeping. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tcclm.  \,Sweefing,  at  Sea,  signifies 
dregging  along  the  Ground,  .with  a  Three-fluked  Grapnel, 
to  find  some  Hawsar  or  Cable,  which  is  slipped  from  an 
Anchor.  1775  KAIXK  Day's  DMng  Vessel  50  Out  of  the 
various  methods  of  .sweeping, . .  I  pursued . .  the  most  eligible. 
1896  Daily  Ne-.vs  14  Nov.  6/7  Her  whereabouts  were  dis 
covered  by  '  sweeping '. 

c.  Astron.  :  see  SWEEP  v.  21. 

1786  SCR  W.  HERSCHEI.  .V,/.  1'aftrs  (1912)  I.  260  My 
apparatus. .  Ijeing  from  time  to  time  adapted  to  the  different 
views  I  had  in  sweeping.  1881  J.  W.  WEBB  in  .\altire  10 
Nov.  ^6/2  It  [sc.  a  star-clusterj  may  be  found  without 
circles,  by  patient  sweeping. 

d.  Movement  over  a  surface,  or  in  an  extended 
curve:  see  SWEEP  v.  22,  26. 

1830  TENSVSOK  A  Character  16  He  spake  of  virtue .  ._And 
\\itn  a  sweeping  of  the  arm,  ..Devolved  his  rounded  periods. 
1837  CAKLYI.B  Fr,  Km.  n.  l.  xii,  There  is  wheeling  and 


e.  Rowing  with  sweeps  :  see  SWEEP  v.  1 2. 
1831  TKELAWNY  Adi1.  Younger  Son  xxxii,  The  sweeps  were 

got  out  under  the  hot  sun. ..With  what  little  air  there  was, 
and  with  sweeping,  we  continued  to  drop  the  frigate. 

f.  Gunnery.   (See  quot.) 

1007  UETHEU.  Moif.  Ciuis  *  Gunnery  172  In  a  wider  sense 
sweeping  means  distributing  lire  laterally  over  a  given  front. 

g.  The  formation  of  a  mould  with  a  sweep. 
1902  LfltkivoocFs  Diit,  Terms. 

2.  That  which  is  swept  up ;  matter,  esp.  dust  or 
refuse,  that  is  swept  together  or  away. 

tn'tig.  1480  Ctm.  Leet  HI;.  461  )>at  be  people  of  the  Citie 
carion  their  Donge,  Kamell,  &  swepyng  of  their  houses. 
1541  in  W.  H.  Turner  .SW«V.  Rec.  Oxford  (1880)  162  To  cary 
all  sweppyng  of  mens  hows.es,  and  the  dyrte  that  commythe 
of  the  sweppyng  of  the  strettes.  1665  in  De  Foe  Plaguf 
(KiKls.lfi^;  That  the  Sweeping  and  Kilth  of  Houses  be  daily 
cany'daway  by  the  Rakers. 

pi.  1489  CAXTOM  l-'aylcs  of  A.  n.  xiii.  1 14  The  fylthes  and 
swcpynges  of  the  hotis.  1555  KDKN  Decades  (Arb.)  157  As  a 
beasome  galherelh  the  swepyn.ees  of  a  house,  c  1604  A cc. 
Jiit.  II'.  li'ray  in  Aiilii/uaty  XXXII.  180  The  markyt come 
and  markitte  swepings  was  firste  geven  to  this  wakeman, 
1533.  1630  li.  IOSSON  jVcri'  Inn,  O,le  iii,  There,  sweepings 
do  as  well  As  the  best  oider'd  meale.  1665  BOYLK  Occas. 
Rejl.  i.  xxxii.  (1848)  92  Gold-smiths  and  Refiners  are  wont 
..carefully  to  save  the  very  sweepings  of  their  Shops.  1741 
I.ond.  f,  Country  AV«f.  in.  (ed.  4)  230  At  every  Brewing 
after  he  had  strained  the  Sweepings  of  his  Coolers  through 
a  Flannel-bag.  1868  A'.-/.  U.  S.  Commissioner  Agric.  (1869) 
286  Sweepings  of  threads,  formerly  thrown  away  because 
the  workmen  could  not  unravel  them.  1884  StOMaara+JlOL 
2/5  Gold  leaf,  known  in  the  trade  as  sweepings. 

b.  fig.   (/>/.)  of  persons  or  things,  in  deprecia- 
tive  sense  :  Rubbish,  riff-raff. 

1641  MII.TOS  Prel.  Episc.  Wks.  1851  III.  92  Confronting.. 
the  sacred  verity  of  Saint  Paul  with  the  offalls,  and  sweep 
ings  of  antiquity.  1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  59  The 
deformed  spawn  and  jail  sweepings  of  great  towns.  1832 
MARRYAT  -V.  Fotster\\t  I  wish  I  had  fifty  moreof  the  sam<- 
sort,  instead  of  the  sweepings  of  the  gaols.  1878  Straus 
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~\iudj  Mffi.  -V  Mod.  Hist.  viii.  (1900)  10*  The  population  [of 
Armenia]  was  composed  largely  of  the  sweepings  of  A.sia 
Minor,  Christian  tribes  which  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
mountains. 

3.  (?//;•//>.,  as  sweeping-day^  -gear,  -machine  \ 
sweeping-bar  ~  sweep-bar  (SWEEP-  i)  ;  sweep 
ing-net  =  SWJ-'EP-XET;  sweeping-table  (cf.jzvtr/- 
tabU)  SWEEP-  i)f  a  sloping  table  on  which  ore  is 
washed  by  a  current  of  water. 

1859  F.  A.  GKII  VITHS  ArtiL  Man.  (i862>  63  Limbers  have 
the  Futchells,  Splinter,  or  'Sweeping-bar,  of  ash.  1889  MARY 
H.  KOOTK  Liist  Assembly  Kail  in.  iv,  Friday. .  was  general 
"sweeping-day  at  Mrs.  Dansken's.  1909  Daily  Chron.  28 
Aug.  3/4  Boats. .have  been  sweeping  for  dummy  mines  in 
the  Thames  estuary.  The  boats  operate  in  couples,  dragging 
their  Sweeping  near  between  them.  [1858  SIMMONDS  Diet. 
Trade,  Street-*  Wtf^tttr  Ma.  him',  a  cart  tilted  with  revolving 
brooms,  or  a  rotatory  brush  and  scraper,  for  cleansing  public 
thoroughfares.]  1899  Daily  A'c-n's  5  Dec.  9/2  It  is  a  'sweep 
ing-machine,  and  not  a  cart.  1809  SCOTT  Poacher  77  The 
fish-spear  barh'd,  the  "sweeping  net  are  there.  1913  /V(>( . 
Ashmolean  A'at.  /fist.  Sec.  (1914)39  Insects  were  somewhat 
disappointingly  M."arce,  the  sweeping- net  only  producing  the 
large  brown  Dascilltts  ctrvinns,  Hf.tntura.  matthtivst  and 
Meligethes  solidus,  1896  NICHOLS  &  FHAXKLIN  Klein. 
Physics  1.  xii.  200  A  homogeneous  substance  not  in  a  state 
of  thermal  equilibrium  undergoes  a  "sweeping  process  as 
the  substance  settles  down  to  astate  of  thermal  equilibrium. 
Such  a  process  is  absolutely  irreversible.  1839  URK  Diet. 
Arts  819  In  certain  mines  of  the  Hart/,  tables  called  a, 
balaist  or  "sweeping  tables,  are  employed. 

Swee'ping,  ///.  a.     [f.  as  prec,  +  -I.NG  2.] 

1.  That  sweeps  with  a  broom  :  also  said  of  the 
broom,   rare. 

1611  COIGK.,  BalaycttsC)  a  drudge,  or  sweeping  wench. 
1671  M.  BKI-CE  (,'d.  \eivs  in  Enl  Times  (\-]ut>)  14  When  his 
Angei  comes  with  the  sweeping  Besom  of  Destruction. 

2.  a.   Moving  forcibly  over  a  surface,  etc.  so  as 
to  clear  it ;  rushing  violently;  carrying  all  before  it. 

1611  Bible  Prov.  xxvhi.  3  A  poore  man  that  oppressed  the 
poore,  is  like  a  .sweeping  raine  which  leaueth  no  food.  1641 
H.  MORE  Song-  o/  Soul  i.  n.  cxxix,  A  sweeping  torrent  that 
heats  down  the  torn.  1757  GRAY  Hard  75  KcgardU-ss  of  the 
sweeping  Whirlwind's  sway.  1787  BURNS  Death  Sir  J.  //. 
Blair  xi,  She  vai<l  —  and  vanish  il  w  itli  the  sweeping  blast, 
i  Baa  BYKON  Hca~>en  ft  Earth  ii,  '1  he  stillness  of  The  un 
trodden  forest,  only  broken  by  The  sweeping  ton  pest  through 
its  groaning  boughs.  1830  COHUKTT  Hist.  George  Ilf  ui. 
§  142  The  French  were  carrying  on  a  sweeping  and  success 
ful  war  upon  the  continent. 

b.  Moving  continuously  over  a  surface  or 
through  a  wide  extent;  trailing;  passing  with 
stately  movement. 

1610  "FOLKISGMAM  Feudigr.  \.  v.  10  All  sweeping  or  floating 
Waters,  which  flit  and  fleete  to  and  fro  with  wind-catches. 
1697  DRYDEX  Virg.  deorg.  \.  504  Seeming  Stars,  .shooting 
through  the  Darkness,  gild  the  Night  With  sweeping  Glories, 
and  long  Trails  of  Light.  —  sEtttidi.  560  In  length  of  Train 
descends  her  sweeping  Gown.  Ibid.  in.  375  The  Seamen 
ply  Their  sweeping  Oars  ;  thesmokcing  Billows  fly.  1712-14 
POPE  Rapt  Lotk  I.  84  Peers,  and  Duke>,  and  all  their  sweep 
ing  train.  iBai  CLARE  I 'ill.  Mins:r.  (1823)  I.  85  As  the 
sweeping  swallows  stop  Their  flights  along  the  green.  1859 
Habits  afCid.  Society  iv.  (new  ed.)  179  For  state  dinners  it 
\sc.  the  arc-.-.]  should  be  long,  and  fresh,  and  sweeping. 
C.  transf.  of  movement  or  action. 

1760-71  H.  BMOOKK  fool  of  Qual.  (1809)  I.  63  Away  the 
coach  drove  at  a  sweeping  gallop.  1812  Sporting  Mag. 
XXXIX.  26  Kichaidson  was  thrown  by  a  half  jirk  of  the 
hip,  followed  by  a  sweeping  cross- buttock.  1814  SOUTHKY 
Roderick  in.  419  Look  in  3  lound  with  sweeping  eye-;.  1818 
SCOTT  lir.  Lamm,  xi,  With  a  sweeping  blow,  he  threw  down 
from  a  shelf  some  articles  of  pewter  and  earthenware.  1825 
HONE  Eveiy-day  fck.  I.  880  The  mower  begins  to  make  his 
sweeping  cuts.  1864  Even.  Standard  26  Hay.  The  sweep 
ing  action  of  the  Derby  horse  exciting  general  admiration. 
1879  MOKLEY  Burke  i.  14  The  very  boldness  and  sweeping 
rapidity  of  Bolin^broke's  prose.  1883  J.  PAYM  Thicker  than 
ll'att-r  xxxix,  Mary  made  him  a  sweeping  curacy. 

3.  Extending    through  a   long  stretch   or   wide 
space,  csp.  in  a  curve  ;  having  a  long  curving  out 
line  or  contour. 

1772  MASON  Eng.  Carden  i.  11  Where'er  she  \sc.  Nature) 
takes  Her  horizontal  march,  pursue  her  step  With  sweeping 
train  of  forest.  1794  Mis.  RAIXILIH-E  My>.t.  i'd^ipho  xxxii, 
Kmily.  .winding  round  the  rock  saw,  within  the  sweeping  bay 
beyond, .  .two  groups  of  peasants.  1821  SCOTT  Kenitw.  xxv. 
Its  stately  lowers,  rising  from  within  a  long  sweeping  line  of 
outward  walls.  1837  CARLYLK  Fr.  Rtv.  til.  vii.  ii,  Her 
sweeping  tresses  snooded  by  glittering  ami  ;ue  fillet.  1855 
Orr's  Circ.  Sci.,  Inotg.  A'«/.  185  The  sweeping  form  given 
to  snow  by  winds,  1888  MOKKIS  Dream  J.  Ball  i,  The 
narrow  stretch  of  bright  green  water-meadows  that  wind 
between  the  sweeping  Wiltbhire  Downs. 

4.  fig.  Having  a  wide  scope  ;  extensive,  compre 
hensive,  all-inclusive;  wholesale,  indiscriminate. 

1771  HUKKK  CVrr.(i344)  I.  276  A  general  sweeping  censure 
of  my  whole  conduct,  1802  JAMI.S  Milit.  Did.,  Sweeping 
.1  word  which  is  peculiarly  attached  to  one  of  the  sections 
or  clauses  in  the  Articles  of  War,  namely,  the  24th.  Hence 
'  'iag  Clause.  1822  HAZLITT  Table  /.Sen  11.  iii.  (1869) 


-n  A  .sweeping,  unqualified  assertion  ends  all  controversy. 
1833  T.  HOOK  Parson's  nan,  \  v,  A  sweeping  suspicion  of 
female  virtue,  and  a  splendid  contempt  for  female  intellect. 
1858  KiNusLtv  Misc.  (i859J  I.  ii.  125  A  sweeping  measure 
of  sanitary  reform.  1910  Etuycl.  Brit.  III.  38/2  The 
general  election .  .resulted  in  a  sweeping  victory  for  the 
Social  Democr.i:-. 

Sweepingly  (swrpirjli),  <niv.  [i.  prec.  +  -LY  -.] 
In  a  sweeping  manner  (lit.  or /?£-.). 

1.  With  a  sweeping  movement ;  so  as  to  sweep 
over  a  surface. 

1830  Blackiv.  Mag.  XXVII.  509  Those  t raged ies  whit.li 
go  swccpingly  over  the  bloody  stage,  1854  Chatnl:  Jml. 


II.  1  20  Their  outer  integuments  have  a  tendency.  .to  trail 
bweepingly  at  the  heels. 

2.  So  as  to  have  a  wide  scope  ;  comprehensively  ; 
indiscriminately. 

1822  Examiner  8o^'/i  Is  it  to  be  tolerated  that  mm.. 
should  be  thus  Bweepingly  branded  with  the  ignominy  of 
guilt';  1881  .Miss  HKAIJUOX  Asj>h.  II.  137  All  wild  and 
rugged  coasts  she  denounced  sweepingly,  as  dangerous  to 
life  and  limb. 

So  Swee-pingness. 

1831  Examiner  306/1  The.  .Tories  have  themselves  alone 
to  blame  fur  the  sweepingness  which  they  ascribe  to  the 
Reform  Hill.  1881  W.  CI.ARK  RUSSELL  Ocean  Free-Lance 
1  1.  ii.  in  A  sublime  curtsey,  the  overwhelming  sweepingness 
of  which  was  no  doubt  meant  to  cover  me  with  confusion. 

Sweeple,  valiant  of  SWIPPLK. 

Sweep-net.    [SWEEP-  i.] 

1.  A  large  net  used  in  fishing,  enclosing  a  wide 
space  ;  a  kind  of  seine.     AIso_/i^. 

1605  CAIIDBN  AV///.,  Anagrams  154  She  [sc.  Q.  Eliz.]  was 
as  a  Sweepnet  for  the  Spanish  ship-,  which.  .  happily  fell 
into  her  net.  1611  COK;K.,  Espan.'ic>\.  .a  great  Svveepe-net 
for  fishing.  1721  in  IJailey.  1834  JAKDI.NE  in  Prec.  Berw. 
Nat.  Club  I.  No.  2.  51  In  the  rivers  they  \sc.  herling]  are 
caught  with  the  common  sweep-nets.  1866  Daily  Tel.  5  Jan. 
5/1  The  sweep-net  and  circle  and  shrimp  nets,  which  cer 
tainly  do  entrap  immense  quantities  of  immature  fry.  1894 
A.  RoBEKT^ON  Nuggets,  etc.  130  Sliegue^^sed  her  guess,  and 
made  a  cast  with  her  sweep-net  of  questions  and  caught  him 
in  the  meshes. 

2.  A  net  used  for  catching  insects  by  sweeping  it 
over  herbage,  etc. 

1872  Kentledge's  Ev.  Roy*s  Ann.  Sept.  634/1  Thu  larva  of 
thU  insL-ct  may  be  found  plentiful,  especially  if  the  .sweep- 
net  be  used. 

Sweepstake  (swrp^t^k),    sweepstakes 

(-stdks).     Also  5-6  swepe-,   6  sweepestake,  6 
swepstacke.     [f.  SWEEP  v.  8  ^SwEEr-  2)  +  STAKE 

J^.2      Cf.  SWOOPSTAKE.] 

1  1.  One  who  '  sweeps  ',  or  takes  the  whole  of, 
the  stakes  in  a  game,  etc.  ;  usually  Af.  one  who    , 
takes  or  appropriates  everything  ;    from  the  I5th 
to  the  171)1  cent,  commonly  used  as  a  ship's  name. 

a.  1495  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  F//(i8o6)  159  The  Kinges  Hark 
called  the  .Swepoiake.  1510  in  Lett.  <r  Papers  Hen.  i  '///, 

III.  it.  1541  To  John  Hopton,  wages  of  the  Swepestake  row.     ' 
barge,  and  for  rigging  other  ships,  100  1.      1527    Ir'ill  of  J. 
Piper  (Somerset  Ho.),  My  shipp  called  the  Mary  Swepestake. 
1540   I'ALSGK.   Acolastus  b  iv,  Paniolabus  signifieth  oninia 
capifns,  one    that  is  a  Swepestake  and  all    i>    fy^shc   that     I 
commeth  to  the  nette  with  hym.    1545  in  tath  AV/.  I/ist. 
,1/6-V.  Count.  App.  vii.  8  The  second  rancke  of  the  vaunt- 
ward  :—  The    greate    gallye.     The    Swepstacke.     1593    G. 
HAK\F.V   j'it-rces  Si'pcr.   U'ks.  (Gro-artJ    II.    in    He    that 
will  exploit  wonderments,  and  karrie  all  before  him,  like 

a  sweepe-stake.      1593  in  J.    Morris    Troubles  Cnt-'t.   J-   >,- 
fathers  (1877)  163  The  gleaners,  as  sweepstakes,  who  raked 
up  without  scruple  all  that  whereof  the  other  made  some 
conscience.  1595  Koxb.  AW/.  (18891  ^  '•  4°9  ^  he  George-Aloe     '* 
and  the  Sweep-stake  too.     1632  DROMB  .\'0Vt'Ma  n.  ii,  Slice     ! 
will  runne  on  the  faster.  .  .  She  will  prove  the  only  Sweep-stake     , 
In  all  the  city.     1687  Mitunt;/.  Fr.  Diet.,  Sweep-stake,  He    j 
that  gets  all  the  Slake-.,  Celiti  (oit  Cellc)  qui  tire  CEnjtit.     \ 

ft.   c  1650  {title  of  ballad)  The  Seaman  s   only  Delight  : 
Shewing   the   brave    Fight  between    the  George-Aloe,  the    j 
Sweepstakes  and  certain  French  Men  at  Sea.      1669    NAR-     I 
BOROUiiH    Jrnl.   15    May  in  Ace.  Sev.   Late  I'oy.  (1711)  i,     . 
1    received,  .my   Commission  to   Command    hi>   Majesty's    | 
Ship  the  Sweepstakes.     1673  R.   HEAD  Canting  Acad.   18     i 
Thy  Sweep-stakes  still  shall  bare  the  Bell,  No  t  ire-ship  yet 
aboard  it  fell. 

f2.  The  act  of  sweeping  everything   away;   a 
clean  sweep  ;  total  removal  or  clearance.      Only  in    ! 
form  sweepstake  :  usually  in   phr.  to  make  sweep 
stake^  to  play  (at}  sweepstake.  Obs. 


1541  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  323  Verres  wheresoeuer  he 
came  plaiedswepestake  [orig.  quod  oinnia  verrerct].  c  1555 
ICovEKUALE]  Exhort,  carieng  t>  of  Chrystes  trosse  ,\ii.  133 
If  the  pope  and  his  prelates  were  charitable,  they  uoulde, 
I  tmwc,  make  swepe  stake  at  once  wyth  puigatorye.  1557 
R.  KIX;EWORTH  Serin.  314  And  this  boke  made  swepestake 
of  the  blessed  sacrament,  declaring  there  to  be  nothing  els  j 
but  bare  bread  and  wine.  1581  J.  BELL  H  addon's  Answ. 
Osor.  in.  ^O3b,  Leo  the  10...  devising..  to  make  sweepe 
stake  for  money  (orig.  de  entuneenda  pecunia}.  1589 
NASHE  Martins  Months  Mind  To  Rdr.,  For  the  mo>tc  • 
parte..thcy  maie  in  the  end  with  a  tripsie  Tiay,  carrie  all  ; 
awaie  smoothe  ;  and  come  once  to  the  sweepestake.  1613 
J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Hear.  Messing  Wks.  1650  in.  123  2 
1  it.it  h  ..  whose  auariliutis  greedy  mood,  Doth  play  at 
swecpe-stake  with  all  liuing  things.  1648  in  Rushw.  Hist* 
Coil.  iv.  (1659)  II.  1227  The  Scots  play  Sweep-stake,  take 
nothing  but  all  Movcables.  a  1650  ABP.  WILLIAMS  in 
Hactcet  Life  ti.  (1603)  172,  I  cannot  conceive  from  what 
ground  lhi>  general  Sweep>take  of  Archbishops,  Bishops,  | 
Parsons,  Vicars,..  should  proceed.  1653  Vind.  Ckriitmas 
Title-p  ,  The  lamentaMc  game  called  Sweepstake,  acted  by 
Gen.  Plunder  and  Maj.  Gen.  Tax. 

3.  01  it;.  A  prize  woo  in  •  nee  or  contest  in  which   j 

the  whole  of  ihe  stakes  contributed  by  the  com-    i 
jxititors  are  taken  by  the  winner  or  by  a  certain    , 
limited  number  of  them  ;  hence  (now  usually),  the 
race  or  contest  itself.     (Cf.  STAKE  st>%  3.) 

'773  MMK.  1  I'AKBLAV  Early  Drary(iZSg)  I.  2^4  The  great 
Sweep  Stakes  of  the  asses  were  half-a-guinca  ;  the  second 
prize  a  crown,  and  the  third  half-a-crown.  1785  W.  PICK 
(tit/e)  Authentic  Historical  Racing  Calendar  of  all  the 
Plates,  Sweep-stake^,  Matches,  &L.,  run  for  at  York,  1709- 
1715-  1835  H.  HARKWOOD  Diet.  Sports  s.  v.  Woodpecker, 
At  Newmarket  Spring  Meeting,  1777,  Woodpecker  won  a 
sweepstakes  of  1500  RS.  1854  Poultry  Chron.  I.  616/1  A 
Sweepstake  for  D.ih)u>,  ul  js.  bd.  each  (open  to  the  County). 
b,  A  betting  or  gambling  transaction  in  which 


each  person  contributes  a  stake,  and  the  whole  of 
the  stakes  are  taken  by  one  or  divided  among 
several  under  certain  conditions. 

1862  SAI.A  Scren  Sins  I II.  v.  121  A  lucky  draw  in  a  sweep 
stakes  on  one  of  the  minor  racex  1901  HAI.I.  &  OSBORNF, 
Sunshine  ,\  Sn>f'\\.  18  We  had  nothing  w  modern  or  up 
to  date  as  sweepstakes  on  the  day's  run  [of  the  -hip]. 

4.   attrib. 

1599  MINSHKT  .S/.  /;/£•/.,  rieas.  Dial.  (1623)  25  It  is  not, 
but  that  you  will  not  liaue  any  game  of  vertue  but  sweepe 
stake  play.  1779  . S 'ylfli  I.  238  My  former  winnings  are  in 
the  sweep-stake 'pool  at  the  commerce-table.  1896  Pt  tc  rsan 
Mag.  Jan.  89.  2  Pour  miles  the  old  mule  took  at  sweepstake 
pace.  1897  H-'estnt.  (iaz.  20  May  10/1  The  amount  spent 
on  sweepstake  tickets  during  the  autumn  race  meeting 
totalled  up  to  the  respectable  sum  of^io7,r;t- 

llence  Swee  psta  king,  gambling  in  the  way  oi 
sweepstakes. 

i88z  S.  G.  THOMAS  in  I'nrnie  Mt-m.  %  Lett.  \v.  (1091)  177 
There  is  a  guud  [deal]  of  card-playing  on  board,  and  some 
'  sweepstaking  '. 

Sweepy  (swrpr.  sl>.  dial.  Also  8  s.w.  dial- 
zweepy.  [V  f.  sweep-fhimney  ^SWEEP-  2}  +  -v  dim. 
btiflix.  (slightly  eailicr  than  SWEEP  sb.  32  ;  cf. 
SWKETIK.  ]  A  chimney-sweej)  or  )iis  boy. 

1798  T.  MuKii  N  ^/t'ftf  the  Plough  \.  ii.  (iSoo;  10  I.iitlc 
i  tell  I  he  can  /ee  a  bit  out  trotn  the  top  of  the 
chimbley.  1825-80  JAMIL  SUN,  .Vrfvc/'/V,  a  (.hinn.ey  sweeper, 
AU-rd.  ' 

Sweepy  (sw/'-pi),  a.  Chietly/^/.  [f.  Swi  i;ii 
sb.  or  i>.  i-  -v.]  Characterized  by  sweeping  move 
ment  or  lonn  ;  sweeping. 

1697  UKYI'KN  /  /'s-.  (itC't't,".  1.051  The  King  of  floods.. 
lowlin.i;  i.nuaid,  uith  a  sweepytiuay.  Uore  Hi  u-e^,  Herds, 
;iiul  luli'riug  Hiinis  away.  1700 —  Ofiii's  Met.,  A  (.is,  Pol. 
A-  tialatea  127  The  swecpy  weight  (if  E\ss  tliat  sink  be 
neath  the  Milky  fi:iii;ht.  172*  \V  .  H.\MILION  Wai  lace  116 
llar>,  Bohs,  and  bia/cn  Hinges. .tumbl'd  down  before  the 
swecpy  Stroke.  1725  PCM-E  Odyss.  \\'.  644  The  Nile,  v.ho 
from  the  stcrtt  sounc  ( >f  Jove's  high  seat  descends  with 
•-weepy  force.  1750  A.  WIIAON  Thnmttrstcrin  i'oet.  Wks. 
(1^46)  ^3  Hail  furious  llt-w  and  sweepy  llght'ning  >-hone. 
1821  JUANNA  HAIL.I. ii  Mctr.  /.«*.,  Columbus  x\i,  Groves, 
where  each  dome  of  sweepy  leaves  In  air  of  morning  gently 
leaves.  1821  T.  (i.  WAINLUKICHT  Ess.  \-Cnt.  (1880)184 
liis  lines  a ic  tlowing  ai,d  sweepy.  1850  HKOUNINX;  Christ- 
n.n a  E--C  viii,  u.  I  <.iw  l lit  back  ot"  1 1  im — no  more  :. .  No  face 
only  the  :~ight  Ufa  sweepy  garment,  \ast  and  white. 

Sweer  i,s\\i-r,  sw/r),  a.  ><•.  and  north,  dial. 
Foims  :  i  sweer  (auuer,  swer\  swacre,  3  Ormin 
sware,  3-7  swere,  4  suer,  4-5  buere,  4-6  swer. 
6  aweyr,  6-7  svieir,  6-9  sweir,  7  sweare,  7,  9 
swear,  8-  sweer.  [Com.  Teut.  rulj.  ( —  lu-.ivy, 
grievous,  gra\t"  :— OK.  JWffr,  JW*/V,  aUo  war.  — 
OFris.  su't're  (^  \VKiis.  s-^'ier,  I1.,  and  NFiis.  ja'rfr, 
only  fig.)»  *^'  s't-'tf''}  MI,li.  sivfr  r.nd  j «<•(?;-.  M  I  )u. 
j?f,'crand  sti'iirc  (Du.  zivaai'  ,  OIIG.  stain  and  sitdr 
i^MIIG.  sii'H're,  s-i'nr}  and  *wdr.  (.'•.  si/iwer],  OX. 
svtirr  (Sw.  sv8r'9  Da.  jrvr;-  from  L(i.  ,  Goth,  sveis 
only  in  sense  *  honoured,  worthy  ':— OTeut,*jtf  acija- 
and  *swsera-  (cf.  Lith.  sveriit  to  lift,  weigh,  svariis 
heavy). 

Ormin's  form  sware  is  from  ON.  The  physical  meanii.g 
'  heavy  '  did  not  survive  the  OE.  pciiod.] 

•f  1.   Grievous,  oppressive.   Obs. 

1900  CvNHUt'i.F  Crist  1412  (Gr.)J'aeT  bu  bolades  f-ibban.. 
sar  ^  swar  gewin  &  sweartne  dean,  a  1000  Cxdmon's  Gen. 
472  (Gr.)  Swa  him  ;cfter  by  yldo  ne  derede  ne  suht  sware. 
c  1200  ORMIN  16280  Korr  heli^  &  forr  swate  unngrib^  patt 
haebenn  follc  b*er  wrohhte.  a  1225  "Juliana  46  Ne  set  me 
neuer  nabing  swa  Iu3ere  ne  swa  swere. 

f2.  Oppressed  in  mind,  yiicved,  sad.  Obs. 

ciooo  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  ci.  4  [cii.  5]  Fcr^on  me  is  swaere 
stefne,  hens,  gnorniende.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  \\. 
CJ7i<'tttas)  480  pat  lichtis  be  hart  ii  makis  It  clere,  pat 
Ignorance  be.fore  mad  swere. 

3.  Disinclined  for  effort,  inactive  •  indolent, 
slothful. 

(7725  Corpus  Class.  (Hessels)  D  26  /Vj/j,  M.  r,  cgw 
Lindisf.Cosp.  Matt.  xxv.  26  Serue  >"&/£  ft  P'S£ri  <Ve5n  °e 
yfle  &  swer.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  vii.  (Jacobus  Mi  it.)  12, 
I  tak  na  lym  to  tel  It  here,  For  I  ame  aid  &  sumdele  swere. 
<(  1500  Wisd.  Solotnon  549  in  Katis  Raving,  etc.  1 7  He  sais, 
bat  the  full  Sucre  man  plettis  his  handis  one  his  brest. 
1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxvi.  70  Mony  sweir  btimbard  belly 
huddroun.  1513  DOUGLAS  JKneis  in.  viii.  15  Nocht  sweir, 
l>ot  in  his  deidis  diligent.  1596  DALRVMFI.E  tr.  Leslies 


Hist.  -Vtc/.  I.  286  Ydle,  sueir,  and  sleuthfull.  1609  SKI 
AVj,-.  M'ij.,  Sfat.  Ale.r.  //,  14  '1  he  swere  and  slowfull  man 
will  not  plowe.  1668  R.  B.  Adagin  Scot.  3  An  oleit 
[-active]  Mother  makes  a  sweir  Daughter.  1865  G. 
MACOONALD  A.  Forbes  iv,  It's  asweer  (laxy)  thochtless  way 
to  gang  to  the  Almicbty  wi'  ilka  fash. 

4.  Loth,  reluctant,  unwilling,  disinclined  (to  do 
something). 

a  1300  O/'j'»r  41A  2?  104  Ic  ha  ben  bath  reckeles  and  suere 
To  helpe  nedy  in  bair  mistere.  c  1375  Si.  Leg.  Saints  vi. 
(Tlwtim*)  6is  pocht  to  lieu  he  wes  swere,  Ouhen  he  C.HI 
goddis  worilis  here.  115x0  Doi  GLAS  A'.  Hart  n.  ^4  In 
fayth  3e  cum  nocht  heir  ;  Kin  on  thy  way,  or  thow  sail  beir 
ane  route:  And  say,  the  portar  he  is  wonder  sweir.  1560 
in  .W.utl.  Clut>  .\fiic.  III.  217  We  haif  our  lang  abstractit 
omselfis  and  beyne  sweir  in  adjwning  ws  to  Chiistes  Con 
cregatioun.  1724  RAMSAY  Tta-t,  Misc.  (1733)  I.  26  But  O 
I'm  wae  And  unko  sweer  to  die.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xvt 
'  Very  right,  my  little  man,'  said  Ochiltree,  turning  the 
reluctant  pony's  head  towards  Monkbarns,  'but  we'll  guide 
him  atween  us,  if  lie's  no  ;»'  the  sweertr.'  1896  BARKIK 
.Ifarg.  Ogifoy  \  i.  (1897)  107  I'm  sweer  to  w«kcn  him— I 
doubt  he  was  working  lale. 
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SWEERDOM. 

fSwee-rdom.  Sc.  Obs.  rare-*.  In  4  suer-. 
[f.  prec.  4- -DOM.]  ^  SWEERNESS  i. 

c  *375  $e-  Leg-  Saints  xl.  (Ninian)  233  Suerdome  &  Idiine^ 
for  to  lie. 

Sweere,  obs.  form  of  SWIRE. 

t  Sweeping.  Obs.rart~*.  In4sueryn(f.  [irreg. 
f.  SWEER  a.  +  -ING  '.]  Sloth,  negligence. 

11300  Cursor  M.  28329  Ic  ha  bere  ben  in  present  par  man 
wit-vten  testament,  Wit-vten  scrift  and  preist  rede,  Thoru 
mi  sueryng  mai  fall  was  dede. 

Swee-rness.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [OE. 
swsernes  —  MLG.  swer-t  swdrntsse :  see  SWEER 
a.  and  -NESS.] 

1.  Indolence,  laziness,  sloth. 

c  888  ALFRED  Boetk.  xxxv.  §  \  peah  sio  swaernes  "Saes  licho- 
man  &  ^>a  unheawas  oft  abise^ien  (>a;t  mod  mid  ofer$iotul< 
nesse.  a  1300  Cursor  $1.  28370  My  suernes  me  has  don  for- 
gette.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  (Camden)  107  Superfluite,  glotany, 
and  lust,  and  swernes.  1456  SIK  G.  HAY  Bk.  Knighthood 
Wks.  (S.  T.  S.)  II.  59  Suerenes  is  a  vice  quhilk  makis  a  man 
to  hate  all  gudelynes  and  to  lufe  all  viciousnes.  1533  ^AI 
Richt  Vay  20  Sweirnes  is  aganis  the  thrid  command.  1595 
DUNCAN  App.  Etym.  (E.  D.  S.),  Segm'fies,.  .sweirnes  ;  desi* 
dia.  1676  Row  Contn.  Blair's  Autobiogr.  ix.  (i34b)  129 
Checking  himself  for  swearness,  laziness,  and  loving  of  his 
bed  too  well. 

2.  Unwillingness,   disinclination   (to    do    some 
thing). 

'533  BBLLEHDSN  Lity  v.  xxlv.  (S.T.S.)  II.  231  For  swernes 
hat  36  haue  to  big,  ?e  ar  reddy  to  suffer  all  bir  schamefull. . 
dammaigis.  1659  Metros-?  Regality  Records  (S.  H.  S.  1914) 
I.  218  [He]  burst  it  [a  mare],  .puting  and  binding  three  bar- 
rowes  togither  for  hes  sueirnes  to  lift  the  ane  at  the 
land  end. 

Sweert  (swfrt),a.  Sc.  Alsosweered,  sweerd, 
sweired,  sweirt,  swear1 1.  [?f.  SWEER  a.  +  -ED 
(,-/).  Cf.  swippert  (see  SWIPPER).]  =  SWKER  3,  4. 

1817  Lint 'tun  Gr/'en  Krrata  etc.  167  Sweered,  yet  willintj. 
1824  Miss  FKRRIER  Inh-tr.  iv.  (1825)  I.  39  He  maun  tak 
what  the  doctor  sends  him . .  but  'tweel  he's  very  sweered  to 
tak  them  whiles,  tho'  I'm  sure  muckle  money  they  cost. 
1870  RAMSAY  Kemin.  fed.  18)  p.  xv,  A  man  sae  sure  o1 
Heaven  and  sae  sweert  to  be  gaing  taet.  1885  IJLACK  Whitt 
Heather  xx,  I  was  sweirt  to  trouble  his  lordship  with  my 
small  affairs. 

Sweesh,  Sc.  form  of  SWISH. 

Sweet  ^swft),  sb.  Forms:  see  next.  [SWEET 
a.  used  subst.] 

1.  That  which  is  sweet  to  the  taste;  something 
having  a  sweet  taste.  Chiefly/^/. 

^1300  Cursor  I\f.  7126  Of  be  etand  be  mete  vt  sprang,  And 
|>e  suete  vie  o  fc>e  strang.  Ibid.  23979  He  dranc  J>e  sure  and 
i  t>e  suete.  1300  <  IOWKR  Con/.  I.  82  Kulofte  and  thus  the 
swete  soureth,  Whan  it  is  knowe  to  the  last.  1590  SPKNSEK 
/''.  Q.  i.  iii.  30  A  dram  of  sweet  is  worth  a  pound  of  sowre. 
1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  m.  i.  157  Let  them  not  licke  The  sweet 
which  is  their  poyson.  1611  Bibie  i  Esdras  ix.  51  t  ioe  then 
and  eate  the  fat,  and  drinke  the  sweet.  1781  COWPER 
Conversat.  440  The  mind.  .Visiting  ev'ry  flow'r  with  labour 
meet,  And  gathering  all  her  treasures  sweet  by  sweet, 

b.  A  sweet  food  or  drink. 

c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  13683  Fortune.  .Lurkis  in  lightly  with 
last  is  in  hert,  Gers  hym  swolow  a  swete,  J>at  swellis  hym 
after.  i65o  Y.  KROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trar.  22  The  Nobility 
of  the  Country  affect  much  to  eat  Am  bar,  Musk,  and  other 
sweets.  1697  DRYDKM  Yirg.  Georg.  iv.  300  Such  Rage  of 
Honey  in  their  Bosom  beats :  And  such  a  Zeal  they  have  for 
flow'ry  Sweets.  1743  FKANCIS  tr.  Hor.,  Odes  iv.  xii.  22 
Hring  the  glad  merchandise,  with  sweets  replete.  1802 
ting,  Encycl.  V.  610/2  The  purer  sweets,  as  sugar... The 
unctuous  and  mucilaginous  sweets,  as  the  impure  sugars, 
liquorice,  &c.  1861  FLOR,  NIGHTIS'GAI.K  Nursing  (ed.  2) 
51,  I  have  never  known  a  person  take  to  sweets  when  he  was 
ill  who  disliked  them  when  he  was. well.  1887  JKFFEKIKS 
Amaryllis  iii.  If  there  were  two  courses,  then  bread  between 
to  prepare  the  palate,  and  to  prevent  the  sweets  from 
quarrelling  with  the  acids. 

C.  //.  Syrup  added  to  wine  or  other  liquor  to 
sweeten  and  improve  its  flavour ;  hence,  wine  or 
other  liquor  thus  sweetened ;  applied  spec,  to 
Hritish  wines  and  cordials. 

a  1679  SIR  J.  MOORE  Eng.  Interest  (n&$  33  The  best  way 
to  Order  your  Sugar  before  you  put  it  into  your  Cyder,  is  to 
make  it  into  a  kind  of  Syrup  or  Sweets.  1696  Act  7  <$•  S 
Will.  If  I,  c.  30  §  6  Mixed  Liquors  commonly  called  and 
known  by  the  Name  of  Sweets,  made  from  foreign  or 
English  Materials,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Cre-w,  Sweets, 
the  Dreggs  of  Sugar  used  by  Vintners,  to  allay  the  undue 
fermenting  or  fretting  of  their  Wine.  1765  BLACKSTONE 
Comnt.i.  viii.  320  Al!  artificial  wines,  commonly  called  sweets. 
1842  Penny  Mag.  29  Oct.  431/1  Mark  Beaufoy.  .entered  his 
name  at  the  Excise  as  a  '  maker  of  sweets  '  about  a  century 
ago.  1845  DODD  Bn't.  Klanuf.  98  At  first  the  name  of 
'sweets'  was  confined  principally  to  the  varieties  of  raisin-  : 
wine.  1889  A  't  52  $  53  I'ict.  c.  42  §  28  The  expression 
'  sweets  or  made  wines  '  shall  mean  any  liquor  which  is  made 
from  fruit  and  sugar,  .and  which  has  undergone  a  process  of  i 
fermentation. 

d.  spec.  A  sweet  dish  (a  pudding,  tart,  cooked  i 
fruit,  etc.),  or  one  of  several  such,  forming  a  ; 
separate  course  at  a  meal.  Usually  pi. 

1834  DICKENS^.  Boz^  Strain  Excurs. , The  sweets  [on  the 
table]  shook  and  trembled  till  it  was  quite  impossible  to  help 
them.     1859  THACKERAY  Esmond  it.   xv,  By  the  time  the 
soup  came  he  fancied  they  must  have  been  hours  at  table ; 
and  as  for  the   sweets  and   jellies,  he  thought  they  never    , 
would  he  done,     a  1864  HAWTHORNE  (.irimshawe  xix.  (1891)    ; 
246  And  entremets,  and  *  sweets  ',  as  the  English  call  them. 
1890  R.  C.  LEHMANN  //.  1'ludyer  41  There  was  a  delicious 
sweet  for  luncheon... It  was  like  a  sort  of  bird's-nest  in  spun 
barley-sugar  with  whipped  cream  eggs  inside. 

6.  A  sweetmeat,  esp.  in  lozenge  or  *  drop  '  form, 

Swwns  is  earlier  in  this  sense. 
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1851  MAYHEW  Loud.  I.ahw  \.  203  'a  Rose  acid,  which  is 
;*  'transparent '  sweet.  1865  DICKKSS  .I/a1.'.  />.  i.  v,  The 
basket  supplied  the  few  small  lots  of  fruit  and  sweets  that 
he  offered  for  sale.  1877  R.  J.  MORE  Under  the  Balkans 
xv.  216  Sweets,  jelly,  and  water  were  then  handed  round  by 
tht  bridesmaids  to  the  assembled  guests. 

2.  Sweetness  of  taste  ;  sweet  taste,  rare. 

c  1381  CHAUCER  Parl.  Ponies  161  For  thu  of  loue  hast  lost 
thi  last,  y  gesse  As  seek  man  hath  of  swete  &  bitternesse. 
1705  BEVERLEV  Virginia  n.  iv.  §  13.  (1722)  113  Their  [sc. 
mulberries']  Taste.,  ueing  of  a  faintish  Sweet,  without  any 
Tartness.  1887  LADD  Physiol.  Psychol.  u.  iii.  §  13.  313  It 
seems  tolerably  well  established  that  sweet  and  sour  are 
tasted  chiefly  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 

3.  That  which  is  pleasant  to  the  mind  or  feelings; 
something    that    affords    enjoyment    or    gratifies 
desire;  (a)  pleasure,  (a)  delight ;  the  pleasant  part 
of  something.     In    later   use   chiefly    in   //.,    the 
pleasures  or  delights  i?/1"  something. 

Often  in  contrast  with  bitter,  soitr,  and  in  expressions 
retaining  literal  phraseology,  e.g.  to  taste  or  suck  the 
sweet(s)  of. 

sing.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  13.  xi.  250  Al  though  it  be  soure 
to  sultre  pere  cometh  swete  LC.  xm.  143  a  swete]  after.  1423 
JAS.  I  A'injfis  Q.  clxxxii,  Euery  wicht  his  awin  suele  or 
sore  Has  maist  In  mynde.  c  1440  Jacob* s  Well\<&  He  had 
leuere  lesyn  thre  massys  )?an  to  forgo  oo  slepe  or  o  sweet  in 
fc>e  morwenyng.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  31  Where  the 
sweete  hath  his  sower  loyned  with  hym.  1560  ROLLANU  Seven 
.Sages  70  He.. had  slokinnit  of  bedsolace  the  sweit.  1589 
COOPER  Admon.  178  Princes,  .which  suck  the  sweete  from 
the  naople  of  God.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  iv.  iii.  3  When 
Daffodils  begin  to  peere,..\Vhy,  then  comes  in  the  sweet  o' 
the  yeere.  1637  HEYWOOD  Pleas.  Dial.  Wks.  1874  VI.  302 
Who  can  know  the  sweet  of  ease,  That  never  was  in  paine? 
1697  DAMPIER  I'oy.  round  World  (1699)  64  Our  Jamaica- 
men  Trade  thither  indeed,  and  find  the  sweet  of  it.  1725 
POPR  Odyss.  v.  152  Love,  the  only  sweet  of  life.  1878 
BROWNING  LaSaisiaz  310  Must..  Every  sweet  warn  '  'Ware 
my  bitter  !* 

pi.  1583  MEI.BANCKF.  Philotimus  Ciij,  Alwayes  shun  such 
bitter  sweets.  1590  LODGE  Rosalind  (1592)  G  iij,  Of  all 
soft  sweets,  I  like  my  mistris  brest.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr. 
i.  i.  28  To  sucke  the  sweets  of  sweete  Philosophic.  1607 
TOI'RNKUR  Rev.  Trag.  iv.  i.  G  j,  An  incredible  Act..  Twist 
my  Step-mother  and  the  Bastard,  oh,  Incestuous  sweetes 
betweene  'em.  1694  tr.  Mitto>fs  Lett.  State  Wks.  1738  II. 
175  Your  Lordships,  .who. .enjoy  the  sweets  of  Peace  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  1697  DRYDKS  &neid  XL  417  The 
Gods  have  envy'd  me  the  sweets  of  Life.  1749  FIELDING 
Tom  Jones  m.  vi,  Surfeited  with  the  sweets  of  marriage,  or 
disgusted  by  its  bitters.  i8»6  F.  REYNOLDS  Life  <y  Tint** 
11.  436  Being  now  compelled  daily,  to  taste  more  and  mor-; 
of  tlie  sweets  of  management.  1858  R.  S.  SURTEKS  Ask 
Mamma  xlv.  200  Mr.  Bankhead,  knowing  the  sweets  of 
office,  again  aspired  to  high  places.  i85i  HUGHES  '1  'am 
Bnnvn  at  Oxf.  x,  The  run.. up  to  lown  to.. taste  some  of 
the  sweets  of  the  season. 

b.   Contrasted  with  sweat. 

1588  KYD  Househ.  Philos.  Index,  Wks.  (1901)  236  Game 
purchased  with  sweat  or  sweete.  1607  HIERON  Wks.  I.  397 
We  haue  heard  hitherto  of  the  sweat,  now  let  vs  heare  the 
sweet  of  religion.  1610  MASON  Turke  v,  i,  lire  we  had 
relisht  the  sweete  of  her  sweete  [sic],  that  is  the  fruit  of  her 
labors.  1667  FLAVEL  Saint  Indeed  (1754)  129  He  that  will 
not  have  the  sweat,  must  not  expect  the  sweet  of  religion. 
1670  RAY  Prov.  146  No  sweet  without  some  sweat. 

4.  A  beloved  person,  darling,  sweetheart.     (Cf. 
SWEET  a.  8  c.) 

In  ME.  verse  that  swete  isfreq.  used  conventionally. 

13..  Guy  IVarw.  (A.)  4578  No  y  no  loued  non  Got  J>at 
swete.  (.1369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Blaunche  832  Hyt  wa>  my 
swete  ryght  al  hir  selve.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  10567  Myche 
sorow  hade  his  byre  the  sun  to  behold,  And  oft  swonyt  that 
swete,  &  in  swyme  felle.  c  1480  HENRVSON  Mor.  Fab., Cock 
<$•  f'ox  vii,  At  his  end  I  did  my  besie  curis  To  hald  his  heid . . 
Syne  at  (he  last,  the  sweit  sweit  in  my  arme.  1592  SHAKS. 
Kom.ff  Jul.*\\\.\\\.  162  Bid  my  Sweete  prepare  to  chide.  1640 
tr.  Verdere's  Rom. of  Rom.  III.  66  Among  the  which  [gentle 
women]  perceiving  my  Claristea  (*o  is  this  inexorable  sweet 
named)  to  be  one.  1664  BUTLER  Hud.  n.  i.  394  This  made 
the  beauteous  Queen  of  Crete  To  take  a  Town- Bull  for  her 
Sweet.  1703  Rules  of  Civility  25  As,  fur  a  Governor,  speak- 
i;ig  of  his  Wife,  to  say, ..My  Sweet  is  the  most  prudent. 
1855  TENNYSON  Maud  \.  xxii.  xi,  She  is  coming,  my  own, 
my  j,weet.  1868  MOKKIS  Earthly  Par.  (1870)  I.  i.  289  What 
feat  do  ye  This  eve  in  honour  of  my  sweet  and  me? 

5.  A  sweet  sound,   poet.    rare~\ 

1590  SPRNSER  F.  Q.  i.  xii.  39  Vet  wist  no  creature,  whence 
that  heauenly  sweet  Proceeded. 

6.  Sweetness    of    smell,    fragrance ;    //.    sweet 
odours,  scents,  or  perfumes,  poet. 

1594  DRAYTON  Sunn.,  Amour  \xv,  Some  muz'd  to  see  the 
earth  enuy  the  ayre.  Which  from  her  lyps  exhald  refined 
sweet.  ci6oo  SHAKS.  Sonn,  xcix.  More  flowers  1  noted,  yet 
I  none  could  see,  But  sweet,  or  culler  it  had  stolne  from 
thee.  1612  WBBSTKR  White  Dwil  11.  i.  165  The  natural! 
sweetes  Of  the  Spring-violet.  (11718  PRIOR  2nd  Hymn 
Callimachus  50  Perfumes  distill  their  Sweets.  178$ CownER 
Task  i.  444  He.. riots  in  the  sweets  of  ev'ry  breeze.  1820 
SHUU.EY  Skylark  55  The  scent  it  gives  Makes  faint  with  too 
much  sweet  those  heavy-winged  thieves.  iSat  CLARE  Vill.  ( 
Minstr.  II.  81  Perfuming  evening  with  a  luscious  sweet. 

7.  //.  Substances  having  a  sweet  smell  ;  fragrant    < 
flowers  or  herbs;  t  scents,  perfumes.     Now  rare. 

160*  SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  i.  266  Sweets,  to  the  sweet.  1639-40 
in  Swayne  Church™.  Ace.  Sarum  (1896)  320  Sweetes  to 
burne  in  the  Church  at  Chrismass.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v. 
294  Through  Groves  of  Myrrhe,  And  flowring  Odours.. A 
Wilderness  of  Sweets.  1691  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2641/4  The 
Bottle  of  Sweets  [viz.  perfume].  1784  COWPER  Ta*k  n.  257 
Strew  the  deck  With  lavender,  and  sprinkle  liquid  sweets. 
1837  HT.  MARTINEAL*  Soc.  Amer.  II  63  The  rich  carnations 
and  other  sweets  that  bloomed  in  the  garden. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (chiefly  in  sense  I  e),  as 
sweet  box,  -maker,  -making,  -shop,  -stvlf,  -standing. 
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1  173»-3  P.  SHAW  Chem.  Lect.  xi.  (1755)  20?  The  Art  of 
Sweet-Making  might  receive  a  high  Degree  of  Improvement, 
by  using  pure  Sugar  as  one  general  \\holesome  Sweet, 
instead  of  those  infinite  Mixtures  of  Honey,  Raisins,  Syrups, 
Treacle,  Stum,  Cyder,  &c.  wherewith  the  Sweet-Maker> 
supply  the  Wine-Coopers.  1879  Miss  E.  K.  HATES  Egypt. 
Bonds  II.  vi.  166  The  sweet-shops,  with  their  sugary  wares. 
188*  East.  Daily  Press  17  Julv  3  All  day  long  the  sweet 
stalls.. were  besieged  by  battalions  of  the  common  honey 
bee.  1896  IVfstm.Cai.  18  Mar.  8,2  A  Hoxton  sugar-boiler 
:md  sweet-maker.  1901  '  Q  '  It'At'te  WolJ '91  He  had  bought 
a  packet  off  one  of  the  sweet-standings. 

Sweet  (sw/t),  a.  and  adv.  Forms:  i  swoete, 
North-umb.  suoet,  suet,  1-6  swete,  2-6  swet, 
3-6  suete,  4-5  suet,  Sc.  sweyt,  4-8  St'.  sweit, 
5-7  sweete,  (2  sweote,  3  swiete,  4  suette, 
swett,  squete,  sweyte,  Kent,  zuete.  5  swette! 
sqwete,  swyte,  6  Sc.  sweitt,  sueit,  7  suiet,  8 
Sc,  suit),  6-  sweet.  Comp.  i  8wet(t)ra,  3-5 
swettere,  (i  swoetra,  3  swettre,  swetture,  4 
-ore,  -our,  5  -ir,  -ur  ;  4  squetter,  suetter),  4-5 
swetter  ;  4  swetere,  Sc.  -are,  6  Sc.  -ar,  suetar, 
=!-  sweeter.  Sup.  1-5  swetest,  2-5  -este,  5 
-ist,  5-  sweetest ;  also  3-5  swetteste,  4-5 
-est,  5  -ist.  [Com.  Tent.:  OE.  su't'te,  =  OFris. 
sw?ft  OS.  swfai,  MLG.  sole,  sute,  (LG.  sote}  sot), 
Mi-Hi,  soetc,  suete  (Dw.  zoet)t  OI1G.  suozj,  switc^i 
(M  HG.  sne&,  G.  suss),  ON.  s&tr  (Sw.  sot,  Da.  sftf) 
:— OTeut.  *$u<otja-,  *swoti-,  f.  swot-  (whence  OE. 
I  swofe  SOOT  adv.}  :— Indo-eur.  swad-  (with  variant 
$y}ad-\  in  Skr.  svadits  sweet,  svddati  to  be  sweet, 
(ir.  %ovs  sweet,  ijt)fG0at  to  rejoice,  rjbovr)  pleasure, 
AvSavw  (?a5oc,  ta5a)  to  please,  'L.suavis  (:~*swaaf- 
w/V)  sweet,  suadere  to  advise  (properly,  to  make 
,  something  pleasant  to).  Gothic  shows  another 
grade  of  the  root  in  sttts^\ 
A.  adj. 

1.  Pleasing  to  the  sense  of  tnste;  having  a  pleasant 
taste  or  flavour;  spec,  having  the  characteristic 
flavour  (ordinarily  pleasant  when  not  in  excess)  of 
sugar,  honey,  and  many  ripe  fruits,  which  corre 
sponds  to  one  of  the  primary  sensations  of  taste. 
Also  said  of  the  taste  or  flavour.  Often  opposed 
to  bitter  or  soitr  (so  also  in_/^.  senses). 
See  also  special  collocations  in  C.  i, 

c888  J^I.FREIJ  Boeth.  .\.\xix.  §  9  pset  is  forhwi  se  gooda 
laece  selle  J>am  halum  men  seftne  drenc  &  swetne.    a  1000 
Phoenix  103  (Gr.)  J'a  swetestan  sornnad  &  g£edra<S  wyrta 
wynsume  &  wudubleda.     c  1250  Death  106  in  O.  E.  Misc.^ 
'•     Hwer  beo3  ^ine  dihsches  Midd  ^>ine  swete  sonde?    1303  R. 
:     BKUNNE  llandl.  Synne  1398  Uelytable,  &  swete  of  sauoure, 
1377  LANGL.  /'.  PL  li.  xii.  264  pe  larke.  .is.  .swifter  ban  b« 
pecok,    And  of  flesch,. .  fatter  and   swetter.     1393  Ibid.  C. 
xix.  60  Somme  [apples]  ar  swettere  (>an  some  and  sonnerc 
:     wot  ten   rotye.      c  1449  1'rcocK  I\e/>r.    i.  xiii.  67    Hony  is 
swettist  to  him  of  alle  othere  metis.     1523  FITZHEKB.  tlnsb. 
\     §  23  The  yonger  and  the  grener  that  the  giasse  is,  the  softer 
:     and  sweter  it  wyll  be,  whan  it  is  hey.    1574  NEWTON  Health 
Alag.  I  j  b,  The  fleash  that  is  about  the  bones  is  sweeter  and 
'     better  to  digest  then  other.     1594  MARLOWE  &  NASHF.  Dido 
n.  i,  llegiue  thee  Sugar-almond:-,  sweete  Conserues.     1596 
Edward  III,  n.  i.  406  A  sugred,  f-weet  and  most  delitious 
i     last.     1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  63  O  Fruit  Divine,  Sweet  of 
thy  self,  but  much  more  sweet  thus  cropt.     1765  Museum 
J\'ust.  IV.  398  Fine-flavoured,  mellow,  sweet  beef  from  beasts 
fed  with  oil-cakes.     1818  Scon   Br.  Lamm,  xi,  A  tart— a 
Ham— and  some  nonsense  sweet  things,  and  comfits.     1827 
FARADAY  Chem.  fifanip.  xxiv.  (1842)  629   The   liquid   will 
communicate  a  very  aromatic  sweet  taste  to  it.  1883  Cassell's 
Diet.  Cookery  772*1  Rose  Sauce  for  Sweet  Puddings.     1887 
BENTLEY  A  fan.  Bot.  (ed.  5)  824  Secondary  products  of  me 
tastasis,  some  of  which,  as  sweet  secretions,  itc.,  are  neces 
sary  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  species. 

b.  Jn  similative  and  other  proverbial  phr. 
(7825  lresp.  Ps.  xviii.  u  fxix.  10]  Dulciora,  super  mcl  <?• 
favum,  swoetran  ofer  huni^  &  biobned.  (1386  CHACCEK 
Miller's  T,  20  He  hym  self  as  sweete  as  is  the  roote  Of 
lycorys.  a  1400-50  H  'ars  Alex,  3855  Was  neuir  na  hony  in 
na  hyue  vudire  heuen  swettir.  c  1403  I.YDG.  Temple  of(>lti$ 
1251  Swete  is  swettir  eftir  bitterne^.  14..  Lat.  fy  Etig. 
Pror.  [MS.  Douce  52)  If.  16  b,  Hungur  makyth  harde  bonjs 
swete.  1546  J.  HEVWOOD  Prov.  (1867;  16  Sweete  ineate  will 
haue  sowre  i-awce.  a  1553  UDALL  Koyster  D.  \.  iii.  (Arb.j 
20  Soft  lire  maketh  sweete  inalte,  good  Madge.  1600 
SHAKS.  A.  J '.  /-.  ill.  ii.  115  Sweetest  nut,  hath  sowrest  rinde. 
1607  (see  SAULE  $b.  J  bj.  1671  T.  Hi'M  Abeced.  Sckolast, 
79  Ihe  sweetest  flesli  is  next  the  bone.  1697  DRVDEN  I'trg. 
Past.  vii.  53  Fair  Galathea,  with  thy  silver  Feet,  O,  whiter 
than  the  Swan,  and  more  than  Hybla  sweet.  1721  BAILEV 
s.v.,  After  sweet  Meat  comes  sowr  Sauce.  1898  W.  \V. 
JACOBS  Sfa  Urchins,  Choice  Spirits  (1906)  90  'The  meat's 
;i\\  ful.'  '  It's  as  sweet  as  nut"/  said  the  skipper. 

2.  Pleasing  to  the  sense  of  smell ;  having  a 
pleasant  smell  or  odour  ;  fragrant.  Also  said  of 
the  smell  or  odour. 

900  tr.  Bxdas  Hist.  in.  viii.  (1890)  174  Hordxrn.  .balsami 
&  \> ara  deorwyr£esien;i  wyrta  &  friara  swetestena  bara  )>e  in 
middan^earde  w<eron.  971  Bli>kl.  Horn.  59  pa  &  wet  an 
stencas  ^estincafl  J>ara  wuduwyrta.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  53 
De  sweote  smel  of  J>e  chese.  c  iaao  Bestiary  508  Vt  of 
his  ftrote  it  smit  an  onde,  DC  swetteste  "ding  6at  is  o  londe. 
a  1272  Lune  Ron  151  in  O.  E.  Misc.  97  J'u  art  swetture 
bant  eny  flur.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  i  j8i  (Jipres,  be  J?e  suete 
>auur,  Bitakens  ur  suete  \hairf.  squete]  sauueur.  c  1386 
CHAUCKR  Prol.  5  Zephiius. .  with  his  swete  breeth.  c  14*5 
Cast.  Persti:  801  in  Macro  Plays  101  Parky  s,  poundys,  & 
many  pens,  pei  semyn  to  ^ou  swetter  jianne  sens.  1541 
BOORDE  Dyitary  xx.  (1870)  281  Parsley. .doth  cau^e  aman 
to  baue  a  swete  breth.  1590  SHAKS.  Mid*,  N.  u.  i.  252.  I 
know  a  banke.. Quite  ouer-cannoped.. \Vith  sweet  muske 
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roses,  and  with  L'glantinr.  1596  —  Taw.  S/tr.  Induct,  i.  -49 
Fin  i  ne  sweet  \Vy--tl  to  make  the  Lodging  sweet  c.  1650  FIJI,- 
i-ER  Pisgak  in.  ii.  §  5  Pillasters..of. .  Almuggin  trees,  .which, 
if  odoriferous,,  .made  that  passage  as  sweet  to  the  smell, 
as  specious  to  the  sight.  1781  COWPER  Hoj>e  290  Sweet 
>cent,  or  lovely  form,  or  both  combined.  1850  TENNYSON  /« 
Mem.  Ixxxvi,  Sweet  after  showers,  ambrosial  air. 

fb.  spec.  Perfumed,  scented.  See  also  sweet- 
bag.  -ball,  -powder  (in  C.  i  a),  SWEET-WATER.  Ohs* 

1573-4  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Elis.  (1908)  208  Sweete 
lightes  of  while  wex  for  the  same  viK  1592  Acc.-Bk.  lt^. 
Wray  in  Antiquary  XXXII.  79  A  barrel}  swet  sop,  xxixf. 
1611  SHAKS.  wint.  /'.  iv.  iv.  253  You  promis'd  me  a  tawdry- 
lace,  and  a  paire  of  sweet  Gloue*.  1656  KARL  MONM.  tr. 
KoccalinCs  Pol.  Touchstone  407  The  Monopoly  of  making 
sweet  Gloves  to  that  Nation  whose  hand  did  stink  in 
sufferably. 

3.  Free  from  offensive  or  disagreeable  taste  or 
smell;  not  corrupt,  putrid,  sour,  or  stale  ;  free  from 
taint  or  noxious  matter  ;  in  a  sound  and  wholesome 
condition. 

c  i*5°  Gen,  t$  Ex.  3302  A  funden  trew  Sor-inne  dede 
Moyses,  and  it  wur5  swet  on  3e  stede.  a  1300  Cursor  .'/. 
6352-4  lpe  water  was  al  suete  alson,  pe  water  hat  sua  fuli 
stanc,  Suetter  neuer  bai  siben  drank.  1501  Keg:.  Privy 
Seal  Scotl.  \,  100/1  [3^]  lastis  of  salmond,  ful,  rede,  and 
swete.  1596  HAHISGTON  Metaui.  Ajax  Eivb,  Uecause  hee 
had  not  scene  better  to  the  keeping  sweet  of  the  streets. 
1607  DKKKER  U'cstw.  Hoe  i.  Wks.  1873  II.  291  He  huh  an 
excellent  trick  to  keepe  Lobsters  and  Crabs  sweet  in  summer. 
1655  MARQ.  WORCESTKR  Cent.  Inv.  §  100  [They]  furnish 
Cities  with  Water.. as  well  ns  keep  them  .Sweet,  running 
through  several  Streets.  1681  LANGFOKD  I* lain  Instr,  j-'i-uit- 
trees  139  Cyder  Fruit.. laid  upon  a  sweet  and  dry  floor,  in 
a  heap.  1685  Comfl.  Servant  Maid  144  You  must  wash  your 
own  Linen,  keeping  your  self  sweet  and  clean.  1754  Compl. 
Cyder-man  114  A  sufficient  Number  of  sweet  Casks  to  put  it 
into.  1791  Trans,  Sec.  Arts  IX.  p.  xvii,  Preserving  Fresh 
Water  sweet,  for  the  use  of  Seamen  during  long  voyages. 
1859  JEPHSON  Brittany  v.  55,  I  question  whether  the  beds 
would  be  so  clean  and  sweet.  1861  MRS.  BEF.TOS  Bk. 
Househ,  Managem.  (1880)  385  In  choosing  a  ham,  ascertain 
that  it  is  perfectly  sweet.  zSSjGRKSLEY  Gloss.  Coal-mining, 
Sweet,  free  from  fire-damp  or  other  gases,  or  from  fire-stink. 
f  b.  spec.  Of  water :  Fresh,  not  salt.  Also  of 
butter:  Fresh,  not  salted.  (Cf.  G.  siisswasser,  F. 
eau  douce,  etc.)  Obs. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  134  Urince  wejbrsedan  seaw  on 
swetum  Weetre.  cimo  ttestt'ary  320  He  Iepe5  oanne  wtft 
mikel  list,  Of  swet  water  he  haued  drist.  a  1425  Cursor M. 
6349  (Trin.)  pei  fond . .  \Vatir  bittur  as  any  bryne.  Asbryne  hit 
was  &  no  swettur.  1480  CAXTOS  Myrr.  xx.  109  Alle  watres 
come  of  the  see  ;  as  wel  the  swete  as  the  suit.  1553  EDEN 
Treat.  New;  /ft'/.  (Arb.)  26  In  this  deserre  are..foundc 
by  tier  waters:  but  more  often  fressheand  sweete  waters.  1591 
A.  W.  Bk.  Cookrye  8  b,  In  the  seething  pot  put  in  a  peece  of 
sweet  Butter.  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  ty  Min.  Introd., 
Living  in  rivers  and  other  sweet  waters.  1709']'.  ROBINSON 
iVat.  Hist,  Westnioreld.  iv.  23  The  subterrene  Waters  are 
those  sweet  Mineral  Feeders,  which  do  implete  the  Body  of 
the  Earth.  1796  MORSE  Amtr.  Geog.  I.  84  Animals  which 
..live  alternately  on  land  or  in  swect»water. 

to.  Of  bread  (in  i6th  c.  versions  of  and  allu 
sions  to  Scripture) :  Unleavened.  (Opposed  to 
sour  as  in  SoUH-DOUOR.)  Obs. 

1526  TIXUALK  A! art;  xiv.  12  The  first  daye  of  swete 
breed.  1535  COVKWDAU  Exoi.  xxxiv.  18  The  feast  of  swele 
bred  shah  thou  keue.  1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  Wks.  1904 
II.  48  The  feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  feast  of  sweet  Bread, 
and  the  feast  of  Weekes. 

d.  Of  milk  :  Fresh,  not  sour  :  see  sweet  milk  in 
C.  I  a. 

1813  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Svsl.  Hn$'\  Scoi.\.  105  The  milk  can 
t>e  sold  sweet,  as  taken  from  the  cow. 

e.  Old  Chem.  and  Metallurgy.-  Free  from  corro 
sive  salt,  sulphur,  acid,  elc. 

1666  BOYLE  Orig.  Formes  fy  Qua!,  n.  iv.  315  Chymi-ts   . 
lerme  the  Calces  of  Metals  and  other   Bodies  dulcifi'd,  if 
they  b«  freed  from  all  corrosive  salts  and  sharpness  of  1 
wweet,  though  they  have  nothing  at  all  of  positive  sweetness, 
1881  RAYMOND  A  fining- Gloss.,  JMYf-rwuttv. 

4.  Pleasing   to   the  ear ;    having   or  giving   a 
pleasant  sound  ;  musical,  melodious,  harmonious: 
said  of  a  sound,  a  voice,  an  instrument,  a  singer  or 
performer  on  an  instrument. 

£900  tr.  />VrV.»  Hist.  iv.  iii.  (iSgr>)  264  pa  geherJe  he  .  .ba 
swetestan  stefne  &  ba  f<csret»tan  singendra.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  1030  par  sune  es  soft  and  suet  sang  la  1366  CHAUCER 
Rent.  Rose  768  In  loreyn  her  notes  bee  FuHe  swelter  than 
in  this  contre.  (.1460  Toivnelty  Myst.  xv.  13  A!  myfihtful!  | 
god,  what  euer  this  mcnt,s)  swete  of  loyn.  c  1503  Mctusint 
\.  7  He  stood  sty!  .to  here  her  sweite  &  playsaunt  voyce. 
1^30  PALSGR.  278  i  Swotetunyng,  modulation,  a  1548  HALL 
Chron.,  Hfn.  /'///,  214  b.  iiii.  Muses  plaiyng  on  scueral 
swete  in^trumentes.  1560  />'//,•  (Geneva)  2  Sam.  x.viii.  i 
Dauid.  .the  swete  singer  of  Israel.  1599  SHAKS.,  etc,  J\tss. 
Pilgr.  282Clearc  wels  spring  not,  sweete  birds  sing  not.  1601 
—  Ham.  in.  i.  166  Like  sweet  HeU  tangled,  out  of  tune,  and  ] 
harsh.  1604  E.  G[ftltt»TOHt]  D'A costa's  Hist.  In  ties  Ml.  iii.  I 
500  J  heir  tongue  and  pronouutution  is  very  sweete  and 
pleasant.  i6I7  Motrso*  I  tin.  \.  152  A  paire  of  Organs  doth 
make  sweet  musicke.  1697  I>RVI,EN  \'i,-£.  Gf*rx.  iv.  680 
Tn  Infernal  Troops,  .li-i'ning,  crowd  the  sweet  Musi  i.m's 
side.  1780  Ccnmi  Dares  37  Thus  sang  the  sweet  se- 
guesterd  bird,  Soft  a>  the  passing  win-l.  1836  DUBOURG 
I'toli*  i.  (1678)  ii  The  \iol  instruments  were  decidedly 
sweet,  but  comp  iratively  dull.  1859  TKNNVSOX  Afarr. 
Geraittt  329  The  sweet  voice  of  a  bird. 

5.  rieasim;   jn  general1);    yielding  pleasure  or 
enjoyment;  agreeable,  delightful,  charming.  (Only 
literary  in  unemotional  use :  cf.  e.v 

a.  to  the  mind  or  feelings. 

<:88S  ALFRED  AvM.  xxxv.  |4  Hi.  .meahton  eaoe  seggan 
soSspell,  fit  him  l»a  leasunfa  naercn  swetran.  cpoo  it. 


Bfda's  Hist.  v.  xxiii.  (iSouj  482  Me  symble  swete  ii  wyn- 
Mim  waes,  Oset  ic  ob^e  leornode  o\>\>c  laerde  od^e  write. 
<  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  33  Ac  swo  J>e  WQAC  ['inked  biter, 
\>c  hwile  ^e  he  leste?>,  swo  bincft  wele  be  swettere  (>an  hit 
cume^  parafter.  a  1225  Ancr.  R,  294  Drauti,  ase  he  dude, 
bet  swete  likunge  into  smeortutige.  c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex,  210 
Paradis,  An  erd  al  ful  of  swete  blis.  c  1320  Sir  '1'ristr,  6ji 
}'e  ring  was  fair  to  se,  pe  }ift  was  wel  swete.  1362  LASGL. 
^'.  /V.  _A.  Prol.  83  Persones  and  parisch  prestes.  .askeb  leue 
.  .To  singe  ber  fur  Simo:>ye,  for  seluer  is  swete.  1377  I  bid. 
11.  x\.  179  j^ough  be  bere  hem  no  bred,  he  bereth  hem  swetter 
lyflode.  1393  Hid.  C.  x.\i.  219  He  hadtle  nat  wist  wyterly 
w  he  ber  de|>  wer  soure  ober  svveyte.  c  1449  Ptcocic  Kefir,  i. 
xiii.  66  In  the  liisturial  parties  of  the  Oold  Testament  and  of 
the  Newe,  is  miche  delectable  and  sweete.  1560  UAUS  tr. 
SteidiinJs  Comin.  337  b,  How  swete  is  ye  name  uf  peace,  and 
how  comfortable  a  thing  it  is.  1567  MAIM.KV  (Jr.  Forest  4  b, 
[Itj  is  otherwise  eflectuous  to  bring  a  man  in  sweete  sleepe. 
1575  GASCOIGNE  Glasse  Gort.  iv.  vi,  Although  it  seeme  unto 
some  men  a  sweete  thing  to  commaunde.  1600  SHAKS. 
A.  y.  L.  n.  i.  12  Sweet  are  the  vses  of  aduersitie.  1604  — 
Ham.  in.  iv.  2og(Qo.  2)  O  tis  most  sweete  When  in  one  Hue 
two  crafts  directly  meetc.  1609  [see  KKVENGK  sb.  \\.  1638 
Jusius  Paint.  Ancients  119  Art,  abounding  with  many 
Mvcet  vices,  drew  still  the  eyes.. of  unadvised  spectators. 
1643  TRAPP  Cumin.  G^n.  xl.  3  A  sweet  providence  ;  that  these 
obnoxious  officers  should  be  sent  to  Joseph's  prison.  1738 
WKSLLV  !fy>!in,*Letusgofjrt/i'i\,  When  He  vouchsafes 
our  Hands  to  use,  It  makes  the  Labour  sweet.  1784  COWPER 
Task  t.  94  Sweet  sleep  enjoys  the  curate  in  his  desk.  Ibid. 
n.  482  Oli,  popular  applause,  what  heart  of  man  Is  proof 
against  thy  sweet  seducing  charms?  iSoiWoitDsw.  Sparrow's 
Nest  19  A  heart,  the  fountain  of  sweet  tears.  1876  Miss 
HRAOUON  y.  Haggard s  Dan.  x,  It  was  sweeter  to  you  to 
help  others  than  to  be  happy  yourself.  1882  SKRJT.  BALLAN- 
TINE  Expcr,  iv,  41,  I  received  half  a  guinea,  the  sweetest 
that  ever  found  its  way  into  my  pocket. 

b.  to  the  senses  ;  esp.  to  the  sight  --  Lovely,  of 
charming  appearance. 

?«  1366  CHAUCER  Rout.  Rose  622  And  thus  he  walkeih  to 
solace  Hym  and  Ms  folk  for  swetter  pl:ice  To  pleyn  ynne 
he  may  not  fynde.  1375  BARBOTR  Bruce  xvi,  66  Quhen 
byrdis  syngis  on  the  spray,  . .  For  hoftnes  of  that  sweit 
sesoune.  c  1430  Cher.  Assignc  44  A  seluer  cheyne  Eche  on 
of  hem  hadde,  a-bowte  his  swete  swyre,  1590  SPENSKK  /'". 
Q.  \\.  x.  47  Warlike  Cnisar,  tempted  with  the  name  Of  this 
sweet  Island.  1617  MoRVSON  I  tin.  i.  99  The  place  where 
the  Marchants  meete,  called  (a  Loggia,  lying  vpon  the  sea, 
is  as  sweete  an  open  rnome,  as  eutr  I  saw.  1632  LITHGOW 
Tra~>.  iv.  137  The  sweetest  face,  the  youngest  age,  and 
whitest  skin  was  in  greatest  value  and  request.  1645 
SVMOXDS  Diary  (Cainden)  175  His  Majestic  lay  at  Mr. 
Crompton's  howse,  a  sweet  place  in  a  fyne  parke.  a  1700 
KVFI.YX  Diary  23  Apr.  an.  1646,  This  sweete  Towne  [sc.  Vm- 
cenza]  has  more  well-built  Palaces  than  any  of  its  dimen 
sions  in  all  Italy.  1812  BYKON  Ch.  I/ar.  i.  Ixxix,  On  high 
The  corse  [of  the  bull  killed  in  the  bull-fight]  is  piled— sweet 
sight  fur  vulgar  eyes.  1837  CAMI-BELI.  Cora  Linn  ii,  It  was 
as  sweet  an  Autumn  day  As  ever  shone  on  Clyde.  1842 
BORROW  Bible  in  Sj>ain  x.xvi.  a8a  It  is  a  sweet  spot,  and  the 
prospect  which  opens  from  it  is  extensive. 

U  The  phr.  sweet  in  (t/ie,  ones)  bed  has  been 
used  with  various  implications. 

(11300  Havelok  2927  [He]  dide  him  bere  sone  wedde  Hire 
bat  was  ful  swete  in  b-ilde.  1721  KELLY .Vc.  rrov.  290  Sweet 
in  the  Bed,  and  iweJr  up  in  the  Morning,  was  never  a  good 
Housewife,  a  1800  in  Lain^  Se/.  Anc.  Pi>j>.  P.  Scotl.  (1822) 
.\xiii.  Intrjd.,  A  Clown  is  a  Clown  both  at  home  and  abroad  ; 
When  a  Rake  he  is  comely,  and  sweet  in  his  bed. 

C.  Of  soiig  or  discourse,  and  hence  transf.  of  a 
poet,  orator,  etc.,  with  mixture  of  sense  4  :  Pleasing 
to  the  ear  and  mind  ;  pica -ant  to  hear  or  listen  to ; 
sometimes  implying  'persuasive,  winning',  for  in 
had  sense,  '  alluring,  enticing1. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  265  Somwhat  he  Hpsed  for  his  wan- 
lownesse  To  make  hN  en^li>>l)  sweete  vp  on  his  tonge. 
1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  iv.  His  metir  suete. .full  of  inorali- 
tee.  ri48o  HKNRVSON-  M<>r.  I-'ab.  Prol.  i,  Thair  polite 
termes  of  sweit  Rhetorie.  1516  TINKM.K  A'.v//.  ,\vi.  18  By 
swete  preachynges  and  flatterynge  wordes  [they]  cleceavc 
the  hertes  of  the  Innocmto.  a  1533  Lu  lijci'NtKS  Gold. 
/>'£.  M.  Aut-fL  (1546)  Ej,  He  was  so  swete  in  his  wordes, 
th;it  many  tymes  he  was  harde  more  than  thre  houres 
togyther.  1612  UKINSI.KV  Lud.  Lit.  xiii.  (1627)  175  Such 
a  one  [sc.  book)  as  is  most  easie,  both  for  the  sweetest 
Inline  and  choisest  matter.  1631  MTMOS  L'Allcgrp  i^ 
Sweetest  Shakespear  fancies  chtlde.  1746  Fi;,\v  is  tr. 
Hornet,  Artof  Poetry  1 13  Whose  rapid  Number-;,  suited  to 
the  Stage,,  .With  sweet  \  ariety  were  found  to  jjlease. 

d.  ironically:  cf.  I-"I\K  a.  120. 

1656  G.  COI.UEK  Answ.  13  Quest.  18  Heic's  another  sweet 
inference.  1677  MIKGF,  /-,«^  -/•>.  Diet,  s.v.,  I  vh-nild  have 
made  a  sweet  business  t.n'i  for  my  self.  1715  T.  THOM\S  in 
M^S.  Dk.  Portland  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  VI.  133  We  had 
a  specimen  of  the  sweet  road  we  were  to  clamber  through,., 
a  pretty  sharp  ascent,. ful!  of  loose,  ragged  stones.  1850 
SMKDLEY  /•'.  ^'nirle^h  xl.  Oh  !  they  made  a  sweet  row,  I  can 
let  I  you. 

e.  In  colloq.  use,  an  emotional  epithet  expres 
sive  of  the  speaker's   personal   feelings  as  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  object. 

1779  .Mh-ror  No.  41  p  7  Miss  Betsy  bad  taken  down  some 
sweet  copies  of  vets  -s,  as  she  called  them,  in  her  memorandum 
book.  1781  Miss  Ik'KXEY  Cecilia  i.  iv,  '  I  assure  you  ',  slu 
continued,  'she  has  all  Paris  in  her  disposal;  the  sweetest 
taps!  the  most  beautiful  trimmings!  and  her  ribbons  are 
quite  divine  !'  1840  THACKI  t*,\v  liarl\  r  Cox  June,  Honour 
able  Tom  Fit/  \Varter,  CUUMH  of  Lord  Byron's;  smokes  all 
.rid  h.is  written  the  sweetest  poems  you  can  imagine. 
1884  liostan  (Mass. i  Jrnl.  22  Nov.  2  '5  Anew  fashion  in  false 
h;'.ir  is  quite  sweet.  1887  JESSOPP  A''cady  viit.  340  She  falls 
in  love  with  some  sweet  thing  in  hats  or  handkerchiefs 

6,     In    extended   use  :    Having  an  agreeable   or 
benign    quality,    influence,    operation,    or    effect. 
Chiefly  technical  :   see  quots. 
a.  Favourable,  gttri*L 


13.,  A'.  E.  Al/it.  P.  C.  236  Styffc  stremes  &  sliest  hem 
str.iyned  a  whyle.  .Tyl  a  ^wetter  ful  swybe  hem  swe^ed  to 
bonk.  1594  PLAT  Jewell- ho.  \.  50  Some  further  &  sweeter 
helps  for  her  barren  groundes.  1824  LotiDON  Encycl.  Gartl. 
§  3295  After  the  bed  has  come  to  a  sweet  heat,  shut  down 
close  at.  night. 

b.  Of  land,  products,  01   the  like :  Free  from 
bitter  or  similar  delete:  ions  qualities. 

1577  GOOGE  tr.  Heresbacfcs  Husb.*^  The  land. .is.  .called 
..pleasaunt  ground,  sweete.  blacke,  rotten,  and  mellowed, 
which  are  the  signes  of  good  ground.  15; 8  LYTK  Dodocns 
vi.  xxiv.  68d  Bay..growetli  plentifully,  .by  the  sea  syde  in 
saltishe  groundes.  .and  dieih  not  in  the  winter  season,  as  it 
doth  in  sweete  groundes.  1649  BLITHE:  Lng.  Improv.  xxiii. 
140  Which  sorts  of  Land  if  Rich,  and  Sweet,  will  lose  Advance 
by  P.ougiiing.  1765  frluseunt  Rust.  III.  239'ihe  land  most 
suitable  for  this  plant  [sc.  teazel]  is  that  oi  a  thin  sweet  sur 
face,  and  marly  bottom.  1839  MURCHISON  Silur.  Syst,  i.  x. 
135  From  its  sulphureous  properties,  it  is  also  preferred  to 
coal  of  the  sweetest  and  best  quality.  1840  Civil  L.ng.  •<• 
Afc/i.  yml.  111.  296/2  Iron  of  an  excellent  quality,  whicli 
they  term  sweet-iron. 

c.  Kasily    managed,    handled,  or   dealt  with  ; 
working  or  moving  easily  or  smoothly. 

1673  R.  HEAD  Cnnting  Acad.  192  The  fourteenth  a  Game, 
ster,  if  lie  sees  the  Hie  sweet,  He  presently  drops  down 
a  Cog  in  the  street.  1725  JVYw/  Cant.  Dit.t.t  Sw&tt  easy  to 
be  taken  in  :  Also  expert,  dexterous,  clever  :  As,  .\?uect'5 
your  Hand,  said  of  one  who  has  the  Knack  of  stealing  by 
-Sleight  of  Hand.  1801  STRUIT  Sfo>ts  ff  Past.  i.  i.  16 
Beasts  of  sweet  rlight,..the  buck,  the  doe,  the  bear,  the 
rein  deer,  ihe  elk,  and  the  spytard.  1883  STEVFNSON  7'rcas. 
/j/.  n.  vii,  You  never  imagined  a  sweeter  schooner — a  child 
might  sail  her.  1915  Blacfau.  Mag.  Sept.  316/1  She  was  a 
sweet  ship  in  a  seaway  if  one  knew  her  idiosyncrasies. 

fd.  Art.   Delicate,  soft.  Obs.  ((.  t.  SWEETEN  8b.) 

1662  EVELYN  Chalcogr.  C6  So  sweet,  even  and  bold  was  his 
work.  1662  FAIIHOKNE  Graving  fy  Etching  xvji.  21  It  is 
at  the  first  operation,  tliat  you  are  to  cover  all  the  faintest 
and  sweetest  places. 

7.  transf.  (chiefly  in  phr.)  Fond  of  or  inclined 
for  sweet  things,  esp.  in  sweet  tooth  (see  C.  i  a). 

1591  SHAKS.  Two  Cent.  in.  i.  330  She  hath  a  sweet  mouth. 

8.  Dearly  loved  or    prized,   precious;    beloved, 
dear. 

a  900  CYNEWULF  J'nliana  94  iGr.)  Du  eart  dohtor  min  sco 
dyreste  8:  seo  sweteste.  cizj$  Passion  our  Lord  64  in 

0.  E.  Misc.  39  Vor  vuele  he  dude  gud,  Per-vore  hi  at  ben 
ende  schedden  his  .swete  blod.    a- 1300  i  tersor  M.  14401  God 
luued  be  Inns  lang  beforn  put  his  suet  \l<<iirf.  squete,  Gett* 
suete,  Trin.  swele]  sun  was  born,     c  1375  Lay  calks  Jfass 
£&.    (MS.    ]i.)   449    Swete    ihesu    make    me   sane.      1:1385 
CHAUCKR  L.  G.  II  ,  1042  Dido^  Whom  schulde  he  louyn  but 
this  lady  swete  ?    <  1386  —  Prol.  Metit'tus  P  18  By  goddes 
sweete  pyne.     <.- 1400  Destr.   Troy  11381  All  sweire  JJai,  full 
swiftly,  vpon  swete  haloues.      r  1425  Seven  Sag.  (P.)  2080 
Thou  wylt  by  schent,  by  swyte  Jhesus.    a  1533  Lu.  BKKNERS 
/luon  ii.  3,  I .  .render  grace .  .to  Rod  my  swet  creatore.    1579 
LYLY  Euphucs  (Arb.)  74  He  will  be.  .readie  to  offer  himselfe 
a  Sacrifice  for  your  sweete  sake.     1583  EARL  NORTHAMCTON 
Def.  agst.  Prophecies  Ppivb,  Policarpus,  the  sweete  Mar- 
tir  of  our  Lorde.    159*  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.\\.  vi.  30  Ayining  at 
Siluia  as  a  sweeter  friend.    1591  —  i  Hen.  VI.  iv.  vi.  55  Thy 
Life  to  me  is  sweet.     1780  M.ME.  D'APBLAV  Diary  (1842)  I. 
359  Ah,  how  different  and  how  .superior  our  sweet  father. 

b.  In  forms  of  address,  ircq.  affectionate,  but 
formerly  also  (now  arch.)  respectful  or  compli 
mentary. 

11225  Leg.  Kath.  1536  Mi  swete  lif,  se  Mvotelidie  he 
sniechefl  me.. bet  al  me  |>uriclieft..)Kt  he  sent  me.  c  1330 
S^cc.  Gy  de  War-w,  555  &wete  loid,  foi^iuc  bu  inc.  1:1350 
//>'//.  Palcrne  4579  Swete  sire,.  .\Vharfore  wai  al  bis  fare 
foimest  bi-gunne?  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  ^"/,  it.  v.  137  Nay 
take  me  with  thee,  good  sweet  "Exeter.  1605  —  Lear  i. 
v.  50  O  let  me  not  be  mad,  not  mad,  sweet  Heauen.  1617 
R.  FENTON  Treat.  Ch.  Rome  145  Sweet  Jesus,  had  it  not 
beene  for  these  and  these,  we  bad  ueuer  ueene  enabled  to 
preach  thy  Gospel  I.  1693  II umoun,  Toti'it  31  Ah  sweet 
Mr.  Jovial,  you  mistake  me  quite.  1782  COWI-KR  /'anv/ 
iii,  'Sweet  Poll!'  his  doting  mistress  cries,  'Sweet  Poll!' 
the  mimic  bird  replies.  1807-8  SVD.  SMITH  riytnley's  Lett. 

1.  (ed.  Cassell)  10  In  the  first  place,  my  sweet  Abraham,  the 
Pope  is  not  yet  landed.     1833  TENNYSON  Glitter's  Dan.  in, 
Give  me  one  kiss:  My  own  sweet  Alice,  we  must  die.     1849 
FABER  Hyntn^  Sweet   Saviour,  bless   us  ere  we  RO.     1875 
JOWKTT  I'lato  (ed.  2)  I.  25  Be  cheerful,  sweet  sii,  and  give 
your  opinion. 

C.  absol.  in  nffeotionate  address  :  Beloved,  dear 
one;  also  in  superlative.  Cf.  SWEET  sb.  4., 

(  1300  A'.  Horn  465  (Harl.  MS.)  Help  me  bat  ycli  were 
Vdobbed  to  be  knyhte,  Suete,  bi  al  bi  mylite.  13..  Sir  Bents 
(A.)  279  '  Haue ',  a  seide,  'ber  bis  sonde  Me  leue  MVCI  ! ' 
t  1386  CHAUCER  J'rankL  T.  250  Haue  mercy  sweete  or  ye 
wJl  do  me  de>e.  a  1400  50  II '  ais  Alex.  2826  Here  send  I 
|>e,  my  swete,  salutis  it  ioy.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  /..  L.  v.  ii.  373 
(lentle  sweete.  Your  wits  makes  wise  things  foolish.  1590 
—  Mids,  A',  in-  it.  ;.'47  Sweete,  do  not  scorne  her  >o.  a  1658 
l.'-vi  I.ACE  To  Lucasta^ going  to  the  Wars  i,  Tell  me  not, 
sweet,  1  am  unkind.  1814  SHEU.KV  To  M.  It '.  Go^wtn  v,  \Ve 
are  not  happy,  sweet  !  1818  —  /\osal.  $  Helen  73  Thou  lead, 
my  sweet,  And  I  will  follow.  1885  '  MRS.  ALEXANDER  '  At 
Bay  x,  1  would  give  my  life  to  buy  peace  for  you,  sweetest. 
d.  Dear  to  the  person  hin^tll ;  usually  sawasti- 
calty,  'pet',  (  precious' :  chiefly  qualifying  self  or 
will.  At  ones  own  sweet  will\  just  as  one  likes. 

i6»i  Chas.  J's  AMSW.  to  retit.  Comm,  in  Rushw.  Hist. 
Coll.  (1659)  I.  43  Let  us  not  so  far  wrong  the  Jesuiles,  as  to 
rob  them  of  their  sweet  Positions  and  practice  in  that  very 
point.  1746  FHANCIS  tr.  Hor.t  Sat.  11.  v.  61  Bid  him  go 
home,  of  his  sweet  self  take  care,  a  1774  TUCKKR  Lt,  Nat. 
(1834)  II.  401  Nor  yet  need  he  be  too  secure  against  all 
damage  to  his  own  sweet  person.  i8oa  WORDSW.  Sonn.^ 
Westnt.  Bridge  \i  The  river  glideth  at  liis  own  bweet  will. 
1846  CENNVSON  Lit.Sauabbles  iii.  The  petty  fools  of  rhyme 
.  .Who.  .strain  to  make  an  inch  of  room  For  their  iweet 
>elves.  1861  WHII  IIKR  Amy  U'cntnvrth  151  Love  lias 
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never  known  a  law  Beyond  its  own  swtei  will.  1873 
SYMONDS  Grk,  Poets  xi.344  The  monk  t'lanudes.  .remodelled 
the  Greek  Anthology  of  Cephalas  at  his  own  sweet  will. 

9.  Having  pleasant  disposition  and  manners ; 
amiable,  kindly  ;  gracious,  benignant,  a.  Of  per 
sons,  etc. 

c8«5  Vesf.  fs.  xxlv.  8  Duhis  et  rectus  Domimis,  swuete 
&  rehtdryten  c  laooORMiN  i258Cnllfre  iss  milde,  &  ineoc, 
it  swet.  c  1175  Moral  Ode  381  in  O.E.  Misc.  71  God  is  so 
swete  &  so  muchel  in  his  godnesse.  1197  R.  GLOUC.  (RolU) 
4088  On  iesu  (jat  (rulke  day  \vorj>  me  suete  £  god.  1375 
HARBOUR  Bruce  \.  390  Quhen  he  wes  blyth,  he  wes  lurty, 
And  meyk  and  sweyt  in  cinnpany,  1382  WVCMF  /'j.  xcix. 
I1-'.]  5  Preise  }ee  his  name,  Tor  swete  is  the  Lord.  1553 
Res&ubttca  \.  \.  108,  I  double  not  a  shewete  Ladye  I  shall 
fyndc  hir.  c  1610  Women  Saints  176  She  was  a  verie 
courteous  and  sweete  woman.  1693  J,  EDWARDS  Author.  (_). 
•V  N.  Test.  350  Very  good-natur'd,  sweet,  and  benign 
persons.  1799  WORDS w.  Lucy  Gray  ii,  The  sweetest  tiling 
that  ever  grew  Beside  a  human  door  !  1859  TENNYSON 
Marr.  Geraint  393  Seeing  her  [sc.  Enid]  so  sweet  and  service 
able.  1905  EMSMK  GLYN  I'iciss.  Evangeline  157  At  luncheon 
she  was  sweet  to  me  at  once. 

ironical.  1608  ARMIS  AM/  Ninn.  I)ij,  His  report,  .making 
no  bones  of  the  sweet  youth  gaue  his  doings  thus.  1644 
PRVNNE&  \\'ALKER  /•"u-nncs*s  Trial  26  note.  Was  not  this 
a  sweet  Governour,  that  professeth  he  had  no  more  charge 
of  his  chiefest  Fort,  then  of  any  house  in  tlieTowne? 

b.  Ol"  personal  actions  or  attributes. 
«I30oC»wdrJ/.aoo86He  J»at  namof  hir  his  flexs,  Als  his 
suet  will  al  wess.  c  1330  Spec.  Guy  de  \Varw.  g?B  f>o  seide 
anon  be  profete  To  be  widewe  wordes  swete.  c  1400  Laud 
Trey  Bk.  18657  God  ..graunte  vs  of  his  swete  grace  Ther-In 
to  haue  a  swele  place  i  1473  Rental  Bk.  Cit far- A  tig  us 
(1879)  I.  177  The  ourinan  quhilk  the  Abbot  assign  is  for  kepyn 
of^  gud  and  suet  nicht burned.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  I'nn-. 
(1067)  44  To  see  his  sweete  lookes,  and  here  hir  sweete 
wurdes.  1590  SHAKS.  Com,- Err,  n.  ii.  112,  I,  I,  Antipholtis,  ' 
looke  strange  and  frowne,  Some  other  Mistresse  hath  thy 
sweet  aspects.  1647  HERRICK  Xoble  Numb.,  Alines  i,  Give, 
if  thou  canst,  an  Alines;  if  not,  afford,  Instead  of  that, 
a  sweet  and  gentle  word,  a.  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  ll'cst- 
mordd.  •• .1662)  ii.  140  One  of  a  sweet  nature,  comely  presence, 
courteous  carriage,  1705  STANHOPE  Ptirapkr.  II.  265  His  ' 
J  em  per  and  Conversation  is  sweet  and  obliging.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.Eng.  \\\\.  II.  321  His  person  was  plea-ing, 
his  temper  singularly  sweet.  1886  '  OUDA  '  House  Party  v. 
(1887)^92  How  are  your  children '(  Do  they  still  care  for  me? 
That  is  very  sweet  of  them. 
f  C.  Gentle,  easy.  Qbst 

K&nMARKHAMCifW.  (1617)11.  iv.  50  A  smooth  Cannon.,  is 
of  all  bytts  the  sweetest,     Ib;d.  iv.  viii.  39  You  shall  ..carrie 
an  euen  and  sweet  hand  vpon  him.     1622  T.  SCOTT  Belg. 
Pismire  37  To  know  the  natures  of  all  people,  and  to  be  able    ! 
to  carry  a  sweet  hand,  \vheiewith  to  manage  them  easily,     i 
ifiSS  .FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  i\.  vii.  §  24  That  he  was  made  a    I 
Cardinal!  of  purpose  to  be  sent  then  into  England  for  the    ! 
sweet  managing  of  those  .Affairs. 
10.    To  be  sweet  on  (upon] :  f  a.  To  behave  affec 


tionatcly  or  gallantly  towards,  treat  caressingly. 

1694  KCHARD  riaiitus  Pref.  a  7  This  Stripling  began  to  be 
sweet  upon  her,  and  waggish  upon  me  too.     a  1700  B.  E.     j 
Diet.  Cant.  Crewt  To  be  Sweet  it/>tw,  to  coakse,  wheedle,    ; 
entice  or  allure.    1716  ADUISON  Freeholder  No.  41  F  5  What     \ 
still  gave  him  greater  offence,  was  a  drunken  bishop,  who    ' 
reeled  from  one  side  of  the  court  to  the  other,  and  was  very 
sweet  upon  an  Indian  queen.     1754  Connoisseur  No.  7  F  zi, 
I  would  recommend  It  to  all  married  people,  but  especially    | 
to  the  ladies,  not  to  be  so  sweet  upon  their  dears  before 
company. 

b.  To  have  a  particular  fondness  or  affection 
for  (one  of  the  opposite  sex) ;  to  be  enamoured  of 
or  smitten  with.  Also  tr^nsf, 

1740  tr.  De  Monhy's  Fort.  Country-Maid  (1741)  I.  42  He 
..is  very  sweet  upon  her;  but  I  shall  watch  him  »o  narrowly, 
that  he'll  not  find  an  Opportunity  of  speaking  to  her,  but  when 
I  am  by.  1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Chiiz.  xi,  1  think  he  is  sweet 
upon  your  daughter.  1853  '  C.  BEDE  '  Verdant  Green  i.  xii, 
The  bar  was  presided  over  by  a  young  lady,  'on  whom 'he 
said  'he  was  desperately  sweet',  1862  WHYTE  MELVILLE 
Inside  Bar  iii.  (ed.  12)  256  If  he  should  see  any  gentleman 
rather  sweet  upon  the  nag. 

B.  adv.  Sweetly;  so  as  to  be  sweet  (///.  or  Jig.). 

1.  =  SWEETLY  adv.  i.     (Chiefly  with  vb.  smell.'}    , 
('1250  Gen,  fy  Ex.  2443   losep  dede  hise  lieh.  .riche-like 

smeren,  And  spice-like  swete  snntken.     1362  L.ANCL.  P.  /'/. 
A.  vii.  206  pei  schule  soupe  be  swetiore  whon  bei  han  hit 
deseruet.     a  1435  Cursor  M.    1014  (Trin.)   Floures  bat  ful 
swete  smelles.     1502  SHAKS.  Rom.  $  Jul.  \\.  ii.  44  (Qo.  i)    , 
Whats  in  a  name?     That  which  we  call  a  Rose,  By  any 
other  name  would  smell  as  sweet.     £1640   SHIRLEY  Cont.     \ 
Ajax  <$•  Ulysses  (1659)  128  Onely.the  actions  of  the  just    ; 
Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  their  dust.     1667  FLAVKL  Saint 
Indeed  (17541  21  When  the  salt  of  heavenly-mindedness  is    . 
again  cast  into  the  spring,  the  streams  will  i  un  clearer  and 
sweeter,    1746  FRANCIS  ir.  Hor.t  Ep.  \.  xix.  6  Soon  the  tuneful 
Nine  At  Morning  brcath'd,  and  not  too  sweet,  of  Wine. 

2.  =  SWEETLY  adv.  2. 

15. .  Christ's  Kirk  39  in  Bonn.  MS.  (Hunter.  Cl.)  283  He  j 

playit  so  schill  and  sang  so  sweit.     1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  <$•  j 

Jul.il.  ii.  166  How  siluer  sweet,  sound  Loueis  tongues  by  j 

night.     «  1708  T.  WARD  Eng.  Kef.  i.  (1710)  96  She  Psalms  ' 

wou'd  often  sing  in  Meeter  Like  Hopkins,  but  a  great  deal  j 

-Sweeter.     1851  TKXNYSON  E.    Morris  113  Then   low   and  I 

.sweet  I  whistled  thrice.     1891  FARRAR  Darkn.  $  Dawn  xxii,  I 

'  I  think',  said  Nero,  savagely,  'that  swans  sing  sweetest  j 
before  they  die  ' 

3.  =  SWEETLY  adv.  4. 

<i  1300  Cursor  M.  15186  pe  lauerd.  .ansuard  bam  ful  suete. 
'338K-.  BRUNNK  Chron.  (1810)  275  Doun  Sir  Richard  went,  & 
spak  tobamlufly.  Many  of  bam  he  knewe,  so  fair  spak  &  so 
suete.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  119  He  kUt  hire  sweete. 
ci52o  SKELTON  Mngnyf.  in.  xxvii.  1802  So  I  wolde  clepe 
her  1  so  I  wolde  kys  her  swete  !  1535  S  i  EWART  C*w«.  Scoff, 
(Rolls)  I.  517  Beseikand  thame  richt  sweit  to  cum  him  to. 
159*  SHAKS.  _AVw.  <V  Jit!,  n.  iii  32  Good  morrow,  Father. 
J'n,  Benedtciic,  What  eaily  tongue  MJ  s \\ett  s:tlucuh  me? 
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b.    *  SwtE'iLV  <nh'.  4  il. 

1846  HOLTZAPFKEL  Turning  1 1. 689  The  generality  of  other 
saw-files  are  single  or  float-cut,  that  kind  of  file  tooth  being 
considered  to  '  cut  .sweeter  .  1862  PVCKOFT  Cricket  Tutor 
26  There  is  one  way.  .to  make  the  ball  fly  away  like  a  shot, 
going  so  clean  off  the  bat  that  you  scarcely  feel  it ;  and  this 
is  the  test  of  clean  hitting -of  the  ball  going  off 'sweet  '- 

4.    =  SWEETLY  adv.  3. 

I592SHAKS.  Ran.  fy  jfaf.  n.  ii.  188  Sleepe  dwell  vpon  thine 
eyes,  peace  in  thy  brest.  Would  I  were  sleepe  and  peace, 
so  sweet  to  rest.  1596  —  Merck.  lr.  v.  i.  54  How  sweet  the 
inoone-light  sleepes  vpon  this  banke.  1757  GRAY  Barit  118 
Her  lyon-port,  her  awe-commanding  face,  Attemper  d  sweet 
to  virgin-grace.  1813  SHELLHY  Q.  jlfafi  vi.  73  The  stars. 
Which  on  thy  cradle  beamed  so  brightly  sweet. 
C.  Combinations  and  special  collocations. 

1.  of  the  adj.  a.  With  sbs.  :  fsweet-bag,  a 
small  hag  or  sachet  filled  with  a  scented  or  aro 
matic  substance,  used  for  perfuming  the  air,  clothes, 
etc.  ;  occas.  transf.  of  the  honey-bag  of  a  bee  ; 
•f  sweet-ball,  a  ball  of  scented  or  aromatic  sub 
stance  ;  f  sweet-blanch,  a  dish  made  with  the 
Ik'sh  of  chickens  and  almond  milk  ;  sweet-bone(s 
dial.,  '  a  griskin  of  pork '  (Miss  liaker  Northampt. 
Class.  1854) ;  sweet-cake,  a  kind  of  cake  made 
with  a  specially  large  proportion  of  sugar;  tsweet- 
chesse  (seequot.) ;  fsweet-love,  a  term  of  affec 
tion  for  a  beloved  person;  sweet-mart,  a  name 
for  the  pine-marten,  as  distinguished  from  the 
foiilmart,  FOUMART,  or  polecat  (see  MART  s&.i)  ; 
sweet  milk,  fresh  milk  having  its  natural  sweet 
flavour,  as  distinct  from  skimmed  milk,  or  from 
'sour  milk",  i.e.  buttermilk;  also  attrib.,  as 
sweet-milk  cheese,  cheese  made  from  unskimmed 
milk ;  sweet  oil,  any  oil  of  pleasant  or  mild 
taste,  spec,  olive  oil;  -f  sweet-powder,  perfumed 
powder  used  as  a  cosmetic  ;  sweet-spittle  Path., 
an  increased  secretion  of  saliva  having  a  sweetish 
taste ;  sweet-stuff,  sweetmeats,  sweets,  confec 
tionery;  also  altrib.  and  Comb.;  sweet  tooth 
(TooTH  sb.  2  a),  a  taste  or  liking  for  sweet  things  ; 
sweet  wine,  wine  having  a  sweet  taste  (as  dis 
tinguished  from  dry  wine) ;  wine  in  the  manu 
facture  of  which  '  sweets '  or  syrup  is  added.  See 
also  SWEETMEAT,  SWEET  SINGER,  SWEET  WATER. 

1615  in  Foster  Lett.  E.  India  Co.  (1899)  III  16  Some 
pillow  ^sweetbag  or  other  like  thing  of  the  lockwork  useil 
lately  in  England.  1626  BACON  Kyk'a  S  3^5  When  liodiesare 
Moved  or  Stirred,  though  not  liroken,  thuy -Smell  mote;  A 
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Interm.,  I  luue  a  sweet  tooth  yet.  1710  AUDISON  Taller 
No.  255  f  2  A  liquorish  Palate,  or  a  sweet  Tooth  (as  they 
call  it).  1904  P.  FOUNTAIN  6V.  North-West  x.  96  Americans 
have  the  sweet-tooth  highly  developed,  c  1386  CHAUCER 


a  Sweet. Bagge  waved.  1648  HKRRICK  l/esp.'r.,  The  Bag  of 
the  Bee  i  About  the  sweet  bag  of  a  Bee,  Two  Cupids  fell  at 
odds.  1707  CIUBKK  Double  Gallant  i,  Her  Sweet-bags, 
instead  of.  .Musk  and  Amber,  breathe  nothing  but..  Harts 
horn,  Rue  and  Assafeettda.  1821  Scorr  Kcnilw.  xx,  Hast 
lluu  no  perfum -s  and  sweet  bags,  or  any  handsome  casting 
bottles,  of  the  newest  mode?  1617  Jamta.  Ling.  76  The 
Queene  with  her  courtiers  that  weare  feathers,  smell  of 
*sweete-bal!s.  1637  HKYWOOD  Pleas.  Dial.  ii.  Wks.  1874 
VI.  133  This  sweet-Ball,  Take  it  to  cheare  your  heart.  1650 
W.  D.  tr.  Comenius  Gate  Lat.  Unl.  §  587  Sweet-powders, 
sweet  balls,  and  beiDrinklinga  out  of  sweet-glass  bottles. 
6-1430  TivoCooktry-bks.  112  *Sweteblanche.— Nym  chikons 
or  nennes,  skald  hem..&  seth  hem  with  good  beofe.  1826 
HAS.  MORE  in  W.  Roberts  Mem.  (1835)  IV.  304  The  spare, 
rib,  *sweet-bcme,  ears,  and  snout  [of  a  pig].  1726  SWIFT 
duUh'cr  ii.  iii,  I.  .sat  down,  .to  eat  a  piece  of  *sweet-cake 
for  my  breakfast.  1825  T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  n.  Man  of 
Many  Fr.  (Colburn)  112  The  fruits,  sugars,  wines,  creams, 
and  sweet  cakes  [after  dinner],  a  1881  M.  CLARKE  in  Mem. 
(1884)  143  He. -got  a  big  piece  of  sweet-cake,  and  put  it  in 
the  pocket  of  his  little  jumper,  1688  HOLME  Armoury  n. 
173/1  *Sweet-Chees<.>,  Fleeting  strained  through  a  fine  Cloth 
and  Sugared.  4:1560  PHAER  ^Kneid\\\\,\  iv,  O  husbande 
*Mveelloue  most  disierd.  1788  W.  MARSHALL  Rural  Econ. 
Yorks.  (E.D.S.),  *Sivect-martt  the  marten.  1847  HALLI- 
WELL,  Sweet-wart,  the  badger.  Yorksh.  1905  Athenxum 
26  Aug.  262/1  Cumberland  had  its  almost  distinctive  sports, 
such  as  foulmart  hunting  and  sweetmart  hunting,  t.  1420 
Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  17  Take  *swete  mylke  and  put  in 
panne.  1787  BUKNS  ffoly  Fair  vii,  Wi  sweet-milk  cheese, 
in  monyawhang.  1820  HOGG  Tales $Sk.(\W)  II.  \Vclldcti* 
Hall  224  Tliat  whining  sweet-milk  boy.  1844  H.  STEPHENS 
Bk.  Farm  II.  713  Haid-boiled  picks  of  poriidge,  with  a  little 
sweet-milk  in_  the  dish,  1877  Encycl.  Btit.  VII.  649/2 
Kdani.  .gives  its  name  to  a  well-known  description  of  sweet- 
milk  '  cheese.  1895  Oracle  Encycl.  I.  556/1  Butter-Milk, 
the  liquid  which  remains  after  the  churning  of  cream  or 
sweet-milk  for  the  preparation  of  butter,  a  1585  in  Eng. 
Hist.  Rez1.  (1914)  XXIX.  519  All  our  wolleoyles  and  "swete 
oylcs.  1757  BKOMFEILO  Eng.  Nightshades  74  The  red  oil, 
produced  by  distillation  fiom  bitter  almonds,  after  the  sweet 
oil  had  been  expressed.  1776  PIGOU  in  Gentl.  Mag.  (1792) 
Jan.  14/2  \Ve  found  relief  by  rubbing  the  parts  with  sweet  oil. 
1857  MILLER  l-.lent.  C/ictn.,  Org.  iii.  158  If  this  liquid  [sc. 
sulphethylic  acid]  be  boiled,  sweet  oil  of  wine  mingled  with 
sulphurous  acid  passes  over.  1867  BLOXAM  Chem.  580  Salad 
oil,  or  sweet  oil. ,,  is  obtained  by  crushing  olives.  1573-4  in 
Fenillerat  Reveh  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  2o8*Sweete  powder  made 
of  Mu-k  &  Amber.  1709  STEBLB  Taller  No.  52  P  i  The 
Expence  of  Sweet  Powder  and  Jessamine  are  considerably 
itbiited.  1710  C,  SHADWKLL  Fair  Quaker  Deal  11.  25  He's 
for  turning  the  Gunpowder  into  Sweet  Powder,  and  the  lion 
Balls  into  Wash-Balls.  1820  GOOD  Nosology  13  Apocenosis, 
ptyalismus,  inellitus.  ."Sweet-spittle.  1851  MAVHEW  Lond. 
Labour  I.  204/1  The  "sweet-stuff  maker  (1  never  heard  them 
called  confectioners).  1862  SALA  Accepted  Addr.  96  The 
back  parlour  of  the  little  sweetstufT  shop.  1911  J.  H.  HAUT 
Ca^ao  ii.  18  The  bean  may  be  used  in  the  same  way  as 
almonds,  and  boiled  to  sweeistufT  with  sugar.  1390  GOWEK 
Conf.  I  14  Delicacie  his  "swete  loth  Hath  fostted.  1580 
LYLY  Euphue*  (Arb.)  308,  I  am  glad  that  my  Adonis  hath 
a  t>weetc  tooth  in  hia  head.  1615  B.  JONSON  Staple  of  Nt  11. 


•eye  of  Merchandise.     1542"  BOORDE  Dyctary  xxiv.  (1870) 
296  Swete  wynes  be  good  for  them  the  whiche  be  in  con- 


sometimes  observed  when  sweet  wines  are  kept  for  a  time. 
b.  spec,  in  distinctive  names  of  sweet-scented  or 
sweet-flavoured  species  or  varieties  of  plants,  fruits, 
etc.,  as  sweet  almond,  f  bullocks,  basil,  bent,  birch, 
calabash,   calamus,    cane,   cassava,   cicely,   clover, 

i  coltsfoot, gum  (-tree),  horse-mint,  locust,  marjoram, 
maudlin,  navew,  oleanJei-,  orange,  pepper-bush, 
fine-sap,  pishamin,  potato,  sorghum,  -\stones, 

\  sultan,  tea,  trefoil,  violet,  virgin's  bower,  woodruff 
(see  also  these  words) ;  sweet-apple,  a  name  for 
the  SWEET-SOP,  also  called  sugar-apple;  sweet 
bay,  (a)  the  bay  laurel,  /.aunts  nobilis  ;  (b'j  in  N. 
America  applied  to  Magnolia  glauca,  also  called 
white  bay ;  also  attrib.  and  in  comb.,  as  sweet 
bay  laurel  =  (<z)  ;  sweet-bay  (-leaved)  willow, 
Salix pentandra;  sweet  broom,  (a)  ? some  species 

j  of  broom  ( Cy/isus  or  Genista) ;  (6}  a  name  for  Sco- 
faria  dulcis  (X.O.  .Scrophiilariacex},  also  called 
sweet  broom-weed  ;  sweet  chestnut,  the  com 
mon  or  Spanish  chestnut,  Castanea  vesca,  as  dis 
tinguished  from  the  bitter  inedible  HOUSE-CHEST 
NUT;  sweet- corn  U.S.,  a  sweet-flavoured  variety 
of  maize  ;  sweet  fern,  a  name  for  two  plants  with 
fern-like  leaves  and  aromatic  scent :  (a)  locally  in 
England,  the  sweet  cicely,  Myrrhis  odorata  (N.O. 
Umlellifersi) ;  (li)  in  N.  America,  the  shrub 
Coinftonia  asplemfolia  (N.O.  Myricacex] ;  sweet 
flag,  a  rush-like  plant,  Acorus  Calamus  (N.O. 
Araces  or  Oiontiaceif},  widely  distributed  in  the 
North  Temperate  zone,  growing  in  water  and  wet 
places,  with  an  aromatic  odour,  and  having  a  thick 
creeping  rootstock  of  a  pungent  aromatic  flavour ; 
sweet  milk-vetch,  Astragalus  glycyphyllus,  with 
sweet-flavoured  leaves  ;  sweet  plum,  (a)  see  quot. 
1 796  ;  (^)  the  Queensland  plum,  Owenia  cerasi- 
fera  ;  (c)  a  species  of  hog-plum,  Spondias pleigyna  ; 
sweet  scabious,  Scabiosa  atroptirpuica ;  also 
applied  to  the  N.  American  Erigeron  animus 
(N.O.  Composite);  sweet  sedge  =  svieet  Jlag ; 
sweet  vernal  grass,  Anlhoxanlhum  odoratitm 
(see  VERNAL  3  c) ;  sweet  willow  (a)  =  sweet-boy 
willow  (see  WILLOW)  ;  (li)  =  SWEET-GALE.  See 
also  SWEET-BKIER,SWEET-GALE,  SWEET-PEA,  SWEET- 
WILLIAM,  etc. 

1719  QUINCV  Cotnpl.  Disp.  114  *Sweet  Almonds. — These 
are  of  a  soft,  sweet,  grateful  Taste.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd. 
Bot.  App.  305  "Apple,  Sweet,  Annona.  1597  GERARDE 
Herbal  i.  cii.  169  Testicnliis  odvratus..  .Ladies  traces:.. of 
some  *sweete  Ballocks,  sweete  Cods,  sweete  Cullions.  1647 
HE.XHAM  i.  (Herbs),  'Sweete  Basill,  Wilde^  Christus  oogen, 
o/te  Gennettekens.  1820  KEATS  Isabella  Iii,  She.  .o'er  it  set 
Sweet  Basil,  which  her  tears  kept  ever  wet.  1716  Peti- 
7't-r-iana  i.  246  Barbadoes  *Sweet-Bay.  1766  J.  BAKTRAM 
Jrnl.  9  Jan.  in  Stork  Ace.  Ji.  Florida  29  On  it  grew  great 
magnolia,  sweet-bay,  live-oak,  palms.  1858  BAIRD  Cycl. 
Nat.  Sci.  s.v.  Lauracex,  The  common,  or  sweetbay  laurel, 
Laurtis  notilis.  1857  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI.  V.  78 
S[atix]  pentamtra  ("Sweet  Bay-leaved  Willow).  1796 
NEMNICH  I'olygl.-Lex.,  "Sweet  birch,  Betula  nigra.  1861 
BENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  652  The  balk  of  B(etitla\  lenta,  known 
i  in  the  Uniled  States  as  Sweet  Birch  or  Cheiry  Birch.  1736 
BAILEY  Honseh.  Diet.  554  'Sweet- Broom.  1884  MILLER 
Plant-n.,  Scopuria  dulcis,  Sweet  Broom.  1890  Cent.  Did, 
s.v.  Scoparia,  .^[coparia]  dulcis  is  used  as  a  stomachic  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  is  called  *sweet  broomweed  and 
licorice- weed.  1796  NEMNICH  PolygL-Lcx.,  'Sweet  cala 
bash,  Passiflora  iaiirifolia.  1818  SCOTT  lirt.  Midi,  xxxii, 
Large  "sweet-chesnut  trees  and  beeches.  1874  A.  GRAY 
Man.  Bot.  (ed.  5)  128  Jl/f ft/of i»-,..Melilot.  "Sweet  Clover. 
Ibid.  227  Nardosmia,  "Sweet  Coltsfool.  a  1817  T.  DWIGHT 
Trav.  New  F.ng.,  elc.  (1821)  1.  49  At  New-Haven  the 
"sweet  corn  may  be  had  in  full  perfection  for  the  table  by 


1796  WITHERING  lirit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  III.  917  "Sweet  Flag. 
1853  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  S'.oect-_flag . . is.. employed  to 
scent  aromatic  baths,  peifnmeiy,  and  hair-powder.  _  1717 
Petivcriana.  HI.  195  *  Sweet-gum.  Because  in  the  Spring  it 
yeilds  a  fragrant  Gum,  upon  cutting  Us  Bark  or  Wood,  of 
gieat  use  in  Tetters,  Scurfs,  Inflammations,  etc.  1867 
AUGUSTA  WILSON  yas/iti  iii,  The  trunk  of  a  decayed  und 
fallen  sweet-gum.  1856  A.  GRAV  Mini.  Bot.  (1860)  148 
Liqnidamlmr,  Sweet-Gum  Tiee.  1863  Chambtrss EtHyci.. 
Honey  Locust  Tree,  .also  known  as  the  "Sweet  Locust  and 
Black  Locust.  1565 COOPER  Thesaurus,  Amaracus.  ."sweete 
[1545-52  ELVOT,  soote]  maioram.  1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well 
IV.  v.  17  Indeed  sir  she  was  the  sweete  Maigerom  of  ihe 
sallet,  or  rather  the  bearbe  of  gtace.  1860  Chambers  s 
Eiicyd.  1.504/1  The  "Sweet  Milk. vetch,  or  Wild  Liquorice. 
1886  YULE  &  BLRNELL  Habson-Jobson,  *Su*et  Oleander,.. 
Ihe  common  oleander,  Ncrnnii  odorum.  1796  NEMNICH 
I'olygL.Lcx.,  'Sweet  orange,  Citrus  aurantium  sinense. 
1861  BENTLEV  Man.  Bot.  495  The  rind  of  the  Sweet  Oiange 
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is  an  aromatic  stimulant  and  tonic.  1846-50  A.  WOOD  Class 
Bk.  Bot.  373  Clet  kra  alnifolia.  *Sweet-pepper  Bush.  1874 
A.  GRAY  Man.  Bot.  (ed.  5)  304  Schwcinitzia,  'Sweet  Pine- 
sap.  18*9  LOUDON  Encycl.  f'lmnts  1286  Carfivi/nus,  "Sweet 
Pishamin.  .produces  green  flowers.  1796  NKMNICH  Polygl.- 
/.c.r.,  *Sweet  plumb.  Primus  aniericana.  1874  Trcas.  Hot. 
Suppt.  1324/2  Owent'a  cerasifera  is  called  the  Sweet  Plum 
or  Rancooran.  1889  MAIDKN  Uscf.  /'/.  Australia  599 
Sfifliidias  flfaisgynai.  .'  Sweet  Plum  ',  or  '  Hurdekin  I'lnm  '. 
1796  NEMNICH  PolygL-Lcx.^  *Sweet  scabious,  Scabiosa 
atrofitrpurea.  1856  A.  GRAY  Man.  Bot.  (1860)  198  Eri- 
'nn  annumn  .  .(Daisy  Fleabane.  Sweet  Scabious).  1857 
iss  PRATT  l-hwer.  PL  V.  323  Acorns  (*Sweet  Sed-^t-;. 
1697  RAV  in  Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  635  They  lasted  somewhat 
like  the  Root  of  Seleri,  or  'Sweet  Smallage.  1597  GKKAKDR 
Herbal  i.  cii.  167  The  first  kind  of  "Sweete  stones  is  a  small, 
base,and  lowe  plant.  1706  |.  CMROINER  tr.  A'rt//«'.v  Gardens 
I.  34  'Sweet-Sultans  nam'd  from  ihe  Byzanline  King.  1859 
MAVSE  Exfios.  Lc.v.,  *Stt>fi't  Trefoil^  common  name  for  the 
Trifoliiini  cxrnlemn.  1845  LlNDLBV  5V//.  Hot.  14^  Antho- 
xanthum  mioratnm  ("Sweet  Vernal  Grass'.  1597  GKRAHDR 
Herbal  Ml.  Ixviii.  1228  Myitus  tirabaniii  a,  sine  Elteagnns 
Cordi,  Gaule,  'sweete  Willow,  or  Dutch  Myrtle  tree.  1800 
J.  K.  SMITH  Enf.  Bot.  XI.  755  Aspcrula  odorata.  "Sweet 
Woodruffor  Woodroof, 

c.  Farasyntlicticj    as    sweet-  beamed,    -blooded, 
•breathed   (-brej>t),    f  -conditioned  ',    -dispositioned, 
-eyed,  -faced,  -flavoured^  -flowered,  -leafed,  -minded,, 

'numbered  (NUIIBKRJ^.  18  b\  -savoured 
ME.  swote  sauo'.tred],  -shaped,  \-snielled 
(—  SwKET-3MEf,LiN'G),-w«W,  \-soun-.1ed{-*t  sweet- 
sounding),  -tasted,  -tempered,  -toned,  -tuned,  -voiced 
adjs.  ;  see  also  sweet-breasted,  etc.  in  3  below. 
Also  SWEET-SCENTED. 

1730-46  THOMSON  Autumn  29  Attempered  suns  arise, 
'Sweet-beamed.  1859  GKO.  ELIOT  Adam  ffeife  r.  v,  Those 
large-hearted,  *sweet-  blooded  natures  that  never  know  a 
narrow  or  .1  grudging  thought.  1617  DRCMM.  OF  HAWTH. 
Forth  Feasting  •$+  "Sweet-breath'd  Zephyres.  1613  WEBSTF-:K 
Devil's  Law-Case  r,  ii,  O  sweet-breath'd  monkey-;,  how  they 
grow  together  !  1814  WORDSW.  Excurs.  vn,  731  The  sweet- 
breathed  violet  of  the  shade.  1624  MASSINGKR  Renegade  \, 
ii,  Our  ^sweet-conditioned  princess,  fair  Donusa.  1646  \\'. 
Binool  Saints  Hiding-Place  (1647)  30  We  have  a  meek  and 
*sweet  disp)-,ition'd  Saviour.  1812  W.  TESNANT  Ansttr  F. 
i.  xxxt,  "Sweet-eyed  lass.  1590  SIIAKS.  Mids.  .V,  i.  ii.  88 
Pirarnus  is  a  *sweet-fac'd  man.  1612  HEAL-M.  ^  FL.  Coxcomb 
in.  i,  Good  sweet  fact  serving-man  !  1885  *  H.  COSWAY* 
Stings  fy  A  rrtnu  s  168  A  pale,  sweet-facet!  woman,.,  who  was 
dressed  as  a  Sister  of  Charity.  1611  COTGR.,  Set/u!nantt  the 
*sweet-flowred  Rush  tearmed  Squinant.  a  1586  SIDNEY 
Arcadia,  n.  (1912)  225  Whom  yet  with  a  'sweete  -graced 
bitternes  they  blamed.  1749  SHKNSIOXI-:  O.it  after  Sickttt-ss 
30  The  "sweet-leaft  eglantine,  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  it. 
(1912)  1^9  The  "sweete  minded  Philoclea.  1650  STAPYI.TON 
Strm&tt  Ltnv  C.  Wars  vi.  23  A  platne  and  "sweete-natured 
man.  1876  GKO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  Iviii,  The  sweet-natured, 
strong  Rex.  1598  SYLVESTER  DM  Bartas  u.  ii.  n.  Baiyton 
590  *Sweet-n  um  bred  Homer.  1530  I'ALSGR.  326/2  *Swete 
savoured,  aromaticq.  1590  SHAKS.  Com,  Err.  n.if.  119  That 
neuer  words  were  musicke  to  thine  care,  .  .That  neuer  meat 
sweet-sauour'd  in  thy  taste.  1632  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862) 
I.  82  The  *swe-:te-;t.smelled  flowers.  1747  SHENSTONE  Lett. 
x!v.  (1777)  120  That  *sweet-souledbard  Sir.  James  Thomson. 
1790  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Kp.  to  Sylv.  Urban  Wks,  1812  1  1. 
262  Each  sweet-soul'd  Stanza.  1659  O.  WALKER  Oratory 
25  Words,  smooth  and  *sweeter-sounded.  .are  to  be  used. 
1807  T.  THOMSON  Chew.  (ed.  3)  II.  74  A  "sweet-tasted  salt, 
called  muriate  of  gtucina.  1632  M  \SSIX<;ER  &  FIELD  Art/.i/ 
D<nury  in.  i,  "Sweet.  tempered  lord,  adieu  !  1749  FIELDINO 
Tom  Jones  XL  ii,  She's  a  sweet-tempered,  good-humourt-'d 
lady.  1845  DICKENS  \Chimes  iv.  145  The  sweetest-lookin^, 
sweetest-tempered  girl,  eyes  ever  saw.  1870  BRYANT  I  Had 
I.  ix.  274  A  'sweet-toned  harp.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas 
it.  i.  r.  Eden  129  The  Nightingal's  *sweet-tuned  voice.  1760  - 
72  H.  BKOUKK/-<WC/X)'"I/-  Uou^IV.  119  A  well-known  and 
•  -timed  voice.  ?  1807-8  \Vonns\v.  ^omnambnlist  17  A 
Uird  of  plumage  bright,  "Sweet-  voiced. 

d.  with  sbs.,  forming    adjs.  having  the  sense 
of    parasynthetic    combinations,    as    siutet-t>reat/t 
(=  sweet-breathed);  sweet-throat,  sweet-voiced; 
also  faweet-lips,  a  delicate  eater,  epicure. 

1648  HKRRICK  flesfler.,  Meddow  l/'erse  8  While  "sweet- 
lin-ath  Nimphs,  attend  on  you  this  Day.  1580  Hoi.r  .YBAND 
Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  I  'n  friantt^  friotet^  a  licorous  felow,  a 
'sweete  lips.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  iv.  74  The  bright- 
billed  "sweet.throat  bird. 

2.  Combinations  of  the  adv.  (or  in  which  swftt 
is  in  adverbial  relation  to  the  second  element). 
a.  with  pples.  and  ppl.  adjs.,  as  nvett  -bleeding, 
-breathings-complaining,  -flowering,  -flowing,  -looi- 
tn$t  -nntrniitringi  t  savouring,  -set,  -singing, 
-smiling,  -soumiing,  -spun,  -suggesting,  -40MttMV, 

•  whispered  :    see   also  sweet-recording,   sweet- 
spoken  in  3  below,  and  SWKKT-SMEI.MNO.         b. 
with  adjs.  (chiefly  poetic,  denoting  a  combination 
ol  sweetness  with  some  other  qualitO.  as  siveef- 
bitter,  -bright,  -chaste,  -sad,  -sou*. 

Combs,  of  this  cla^s  were  much  favoured  by  Sylvester,  who 
m*t~ckarmixf,  pitrting^  -rafting,  -s<*  rttf,  -j;rv«i/iMVi 

•  tWwffljf, 

1591  SYLVESTER  DM  Rartas  i.  vi.  133  He  doth  discharge 
On  others'  shoulders  hU  *sweet-biiter  charge.  1690  DRYIM  ••; 
Auif-hitryon  nt.  i,  The  stern  goddess  of  sweet-bitter  • 
1590  St  •»  Nsr-R  /•.  <J.  i.  i.  9  Ihe  Mirrhe  'sweete  bleeding  in 
the  bitter  wound,  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  u.  .'1912)  176  It 
might  seeme  that  Love..  was  there  to  refreshe  URMm  l»e- 
tweene  their  "sweete-breathinc  lippes.  1810  SHF.I  I.KY  C\\,','/>* 
524  Pied  flowers,  sweet-breathing.  1856  VAUGHAM  Mysti,  a 
(1660)  I.  23  The  sweet-breathiiij.;  air.  1598  K\RNFIFI.H 
Rtwewbr.  Kng.  Potts  ii,  Daniell,  praised  for  thy  *«.weet- 
.  hast  Verse.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent,  in,  ii.  86  The  nl 
dead  silence  Will  well  become  such  'sweet  complaining 
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peace.    1721  RAMSAY  Petition  to  tt'hin-tttsh  Chtb  i,  'Sweet-        puwre  As  sweeteth  euery  sowre.    a  1601  ?  MARSTON  rasguil 
flowing  Clyde.     1784  COWI-ER  Poplar  Field  12  The  scene         tr  Kath.  (1878)  n.  37,  I  haue  a  thankefull   heart,  Tho  nut  a 


p.      1596   Ediv.   Iff,   in.   ii.    47    'Sw 


flowring 


where  his  melody  charm  d  me  before,  Resounds  with  his 
sweet.  flowing  ditty  no  more.  1845  DICKKNS  Chimes  iv.  145 
The  "sweetest-lookins,  sweetest-tempered  girl,  eyes  ever 
saw.  1741  Hr.AiR  Grave  100  In  grateful  Errors  thro'  the 
Under-wood  *Sweet-murmuring.  138*  WYCI.IF  Ezek.  xxvii. 
19  *Swete  sauerynge  spice.  1596  UALRVMPLK  tr.  Leslie's 
Hist.  Scot.  I.  44  Sueit  sairing  flouris.  1592  Arden  of 
Feversham  in.  v.  146  How  you  women  can  insinuate,  And 
clears  a  trespasse  with  your  *sweete  set  tongue  !  1593 
MARLOWE  Hero  ^  Leander  n.  162  *Sweet  singing  Mere- 
maids,  sported  with  their  loues.  1740  MKS.  DEI.ANY  in  Life 
A;-  Corr.  (1861)  II.  131  Do  you  ever  hear  from  xweel  singing 
Birch?  1625  MII/IOS  Death  I-  air  Infant  ->$  \V\-rt  ihou  that 
*sweet  smiling  Youth?  1595  Locrine  \.  i.  239  Plaidst  ihou 
as  sweet,  on  the  'sweet  sounding  lute.  1743  FKANCIS  tr. 
Hot:,  Odes  iv.  iii.  17  Goddess  of  the  sweet-sounding  lute. 
1594  UANJKI.  Cleopatra  iv.  Wks.  (1717)  286  To  have  tat  the 
*sweet-sower  Bread  uf  Poverty.  1707  MORTIMER  Hitsr. 
(1721)  II.  352  It  will  taste  a  little  Sweet-sour,  from  ihe  Sugar 
and  from  the  Currant.  16490.  DASIKL  'frinanh.,  Hen.  I  ", 
CCClxxx,  Nor  lov'd  Court-Sweets,  nor  "Sweet  Spun  Dialects, 
1591  SIIAKS.  Two  Gent.  il.  vi.  7  O  'sweet-suggesting  Loue. 
a  X593  MARI.OWE  O'-id's  Elegies  in.  xi.  40  "Sweet  toucht 
harpe  that  to  moue  stones  was  able.  1843  JAMI-S  Forest 
Days  (1847)  209  Many  a  *sweet-whispered  word. 

3.  Miscellaneous  Special  Combinations  :  sweet- 
and-twenty,  a  Shaksperian  phrase  Vs3e  TWK.NTV 
A.  2),  misunderstood  by  later  writers  to  mean  '  .1 
sweet  girl  of  twenty  years  old':  fsweet-breaste:! 
a.  [see  HREASTJ^.  6],  street-voiced  ;  sweet-lipped, 
-lipt  <z.,  having  sweet  lips  ;  usually,  speaking 
sweetly  ;  sweet-mouthed  (-mnurtd)  a.,  f  ^) 
fond  of  sweet-  flavoured  things,  dninty;  /')  speak 
ing  sweetly  (usually  ironically)  ;  f  sweet-record 
ing  a.  [RECORD  v.  3],  singing  sweetly,  tuneful; 
sweet-seasoned  a.,  'seasoned'  or  imbued  wuli 
sweetness  ;  sweet-spoken  a,,  speaking  sweetly, 
using  pleasant  language  (cf.  plain-spoken}',  sweet- 
tongued  (-twijd)  a.,  having  a  sweet  tongue  or 
utterance,  sweet-voiced,  sweet-spoken  ;  sweet  - 
toothed  (-t/7ft)  a.,  having  a  '  sweet  tooth',  fond 
of  sweet  things  or  delicacies. 

1  60  1  SHAKS,  TweL  A1*,  it.  iii.  52  Then  come  kisse  me  \sweet 
and  tweniie.  1887  J.  ASHHY  STKKRY  Lazy  Mh:s!t\l  (iSqii 
76,  I  love  the  eyes  of  peerless  blue,  And  nameless  grace  of 
Sweet-and-Twenty  !  1901  (!.  K.  MKNZIKS  Ptvz:  Sk.  (1002) 
48  \\'hen  one's  special  swect-and-twenty  Is  enshrined  in 
one's  Canader  on  the  Cher.  11623  FLKTCHKR  Lena's  CIDJ 
in.  i,  A  proper  man,.  .".Sweet  breasted,  :is  the  Nightingale, 
or  Thm>h.  a.  1644  QL'\RI  ES  .S,»/.  Recant.  Sol.  \  iii.  81  Ami 
Candle-light  devotion,  trimVl  and  straw'd  With  "sweet-lipt 
Roses.  1783  \V.  (loRixKt  Lhy  in.  Ixviii,  The  embellish 
ments  of  a  sweet-lipped  tribune,  a  1845  HOOD  Lamia  v.  i 
Nay,  sweet-lipped  Silence,  Tis  now  your  turn  lotalk.  1542 
UIMLL  Eriisni.  Afifiph.  45  For  that  he  wa>  so  *swecte 
mouthed,  and  drouncd  in  the  voluptuousnesse  of  high  fare. 
1611  COTGK.,  Leschard,  a  lickorous,  or  sweet-mouthed 
slapsawce.  1613  MIDDLKTON  &  ROWI.KY  A"/.  Gipsy  it.  (1653) 
I)  i,  This  cherry-lip'd,  sweet-mouth'd  villaine.  a  1712  I.isu: 
Hush.  (1757)  409  Nuts,  being  so  sweet,  would  make  them 
so  sweet  -mouthed,  that  [etc.],  1886  I.  F.  MAURICE  in  Lett. 
fr.  Donegal  Pref.  p.  vi,  1'he  class  which  Mr.  Parnell  never 
speaks  of  except  as  the  *  felon  *  landlords,  just  as  his  sweet- 
mouthed  friends  speak  of  The  Times.  1598-9  E.  FORDK 
Parismus  i.  (1661)  10  They  heard  the  sound  of  most  "sweet 
recording  musick  which  made  Dionysius  wonder.  1601 
CHESTER  Lore's  Mart.,  etc.  (1878)  123  The  sweete  recording 
Swanne  Apolloes  ioy.  <  1600  SHAKS.  .S"<>«//.  l\\v,  So  are 
you  to  my  thoughts  as  food  to  life,  Or  as  *sweet  seasonM 
shewers  are  to  the  ground.  163*  LITHCOW  Trav,  \.  9  A 
hitler  pleasant  last,  of  a  iweete-seaioned  sowre.  1716 
Aunts  >N  nrnmnicr  iv.  i,  V'ou  are  such  a  "sweet  -spoken 
man,  it  does  one's  heart  good  to  receive  your  orders. 
1598  MARSTON  Pygnml.^  Sat.  v,  'Sweet  tongu'd  Oiphetis. 
it  1758  KAMSAV  in  Evergreen  Contents  \-ii,  Sweit  tungd 
Scot,  quha  sings  the  welcum  hame.  1837  CARI.YI.K  /•'/-. 
Rev,  n.  v.  viii,  Heautiful  sweet-tongued  Female  Citizens. 
1615  MARKHAM  E>t£.  Hottseu:  \\.  ii.  (1668)  51  She  must  not 
be  butter-fingred,  "sweet-toothed,  nor  faint-hearted.  1682 
WHKI.ER  Journ,  Greece  \\.  203  The  Turks  are  very  swert- 
tooth'd  and  love  all  Kind  of  sweet  Meats.  1808  JAMIKSOX 
s.v.  Slaik,  Our  use  of  the  word  seems  indeed  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  nasty  habits  of  sweet-toothed  cooks. 

Sweet,  r-.l  Now  rare.  [f.  SWKET  a.  ;  in  OE. 
JT;  •<'/<!/*  =  OHG.  sttozcn  i^MHG.  $iif%en\'\ 

1.  trans.  To  make  sweet,  sweeten,  a.  lit.  (to 
the  taste,  smell,  etc.). 

c  1000  Sa.r.  LcecheL  III.  58  Nim  fc»oniie  huni*  be  dale  K: 
swei  ^one  drxnc.  c  1200  ORMIS  1649  pe  sallt  patt  nre  mete 
sweteb.  c  1440  CAIX;RAYF.  Life  .V/.  Kath.  v.  1951)  It  longeth 
to  flowres  swhiche  lycoure  for  to  swete.  1544  UDALI.  Erasnt. 
Apoph.  3  b,  Hounger  is  the  best  sauce.  TBecaiise  the  same 
bothe  sweeteth  all  thynges,  and  also  is  a  thyng  of  no  coste 
necharge.  1545  RAYSOI.D  llyrtk  Mankyndc  i  ;t  With  fayre 
water  fjTste  soden  and  sweted  with  sugre.  1580  NEWTON 
Apprfft-ed  Meii.  ^4  The  Nutmegge.  .stayeth  vomit  tes,  & 
sweeteth  the  Itreathe.  1604  DRAVTON  Owle  69  Sweeting 
her  Nest,  and  purging  it  of  Dpung.  i6u  WITHKH  /'///. 
Inrete  Ovb,  The  mornings  dewje  roses:  That..  Cast  per 
fumes  that  sweet  the  Aire.  1765  Proc.  Gen.  Court  Martial 
on  Lieut.  Gm*.  /'.  ihlcknesse^  elc.  49  It  is  the  Liculenant. 
Governor's  Orders  that  the  soldiers  in  (iatii-.n  ^\\.rt  .md 
clean  the  paiade.  .twice  a  week,  1896  God  t  -'s  .'//fs'-  f*c'>. 
'73  When,  .pine-woods  sweet  (he  air. 

b«  fiS"  (to  tn^  mind,  feelings,  etc.\ 
"900  CVSKVVI  IF  Juliana  525  (Gr.)  He  \sc.  the  devil]  mec 
frran  het..bict  ic  \>c  sceolde  synne  swetan.  1542  UUMI 
Erasnt.  Appph.  K.'s  Pirf.,  What  ihyng  l«tter  sweetteth  y« 
endityng  of  Marcus  TulliusV  1597  URKTOS  Attsptcantf 
yeJwuet  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  11,2  Beetng  clen^d  from  my 
sinne.  .and  swrrted  in  my  soule,  by  the  oile  of  Thy  grace 
1600  —  Daffodils  \  Primroses  ibid.  I.  14/3  Queer.e  of  snrhe 


glorious  speech  to  sweet  my  thankes,     1609  l>iblc  (I)(,uay) 

Ktclus.  xxvii.  26  In  the  sight  of  ihyne  eyes  lie  will  sweete 

his  mouth. 
2.  To  affect  in  a  sweet  or  pleasant  way;  to  give 

pleasure  to,  delight,  gratify. 
f  155S  HARPSREI  i)  Divorce  //en.  riff  (Carndtn)  292  To 

sweet  the  people's  ears  with  pleasant  words  [hej  told  them 
I  [etc.],  a  1600  in  Ajihmole  Tlteat.  Chan.  /hit.  11652)  196  In 
j»"triyiie  owne  howse  tbow  mast  well  gvtt  A  gooil  Morsel!  of 

ttic.it  thy  mouth  to  sweet.  1602  MAKSTON  Antonio's  Rev. 
.  in.  iii,  Heavens  tones  Stiike  nut  such  niu-iLk  to  innriurtall 

snulos  As  your  accordance  sweett-s  my  bn-ast  wiihall.      1879 

Blackw.  Mag".  Jan.    =8  [West   Indi;m  Negro]  You  will  hear 

of  something  that  will  sweet  you  gieatly. 

t  Sweet,  r.-  (  bs.  r.ire.  [Kchoic  :  cf.  Sui-FT- 
SWKKT  ]  ////;-.  To  pipe,  chirp,  or  twitter,  as  a  biiil. 

1677  N.  Cox  </'<•«//.  Rtcieat.  in.  -7  \Vlien  you  have  vj 
tamed  them  [sc.  captured  nightingale-]  that  they  begin  to 
Cur  and  Sweet  with  chearfuhies-.  Ibid.,  Those  llirds  that 
are  long  a  ftciiing,  and  make  no  dining  nor  Sweeting. 

Sweet,  oi  s.  lorin  ot  SWEAT. 

Sweetbread  ^swrtbred}.  (Also  foimeily  rs 
two  words.1!  [app.  J".  SWELT  a.  +  liitEAD  >/>.,  but 
the  reason  for  the  name  is  not  obvious.] 

1.    The   pancreas,    or   the   lh\  nius  gl.ind,   of  nn 

animal,  esp.  as  used  for  food  .^distinguished  respec 

tively  as  ntaitj  slomaih^  or  belly  sweetbread  and 

j    throat,  gnlltt,   or   nak  sweelbrcad}  :   esteemed  a 

delicacy. 

1565  Cooi  KR  T/ifsnnnif,  AnitnellXi  the  sweete  breade  in 
n  hnggf.  1578  I'ASI^TKK  Hist.  Mini  \\\.  ro  A  certaine 
(  ilandulous  (.art,  called  Thimus,  \\hii  h  in  Calues.  .  is  most 
plvasnti:  t  tu  t'L-  1  ate:  i.  I  suppose  we  call  it  the  s\\  eete  Lr<  ad. 
1598  CHAPMAN  Ititid  \.  458  [They]  Cut  off  ilieir  thighes  dubd 
with  the  fatte,..And  piitke  ti.e  s  \\ecttljftrads  thereupon. 
a  1613  O\  ERRi'RY  A  It  'ifet  etc.  1  16^01  L  ij  b,  For  an  in  \\aid 
biuiM-,  I  Rrnbstones  aim  swett-brtads  are  his  onely  .\pama 
(  t'tf.  1653  H.  CO<;AS  tr.  flutes  T>-ai-.  xxx.  (1663*  121  S  nn- 
sell  their  pigs,  and  some  again  sell  nothing;  but  the  chitter 
lings,  the  sweet-breads,  the  blood,  and  the  haslets.  1791 
11'  su  FI  i.  "Joint  son  9  May  an.  1778,  He  gave  her  her  chuice 
I  of  n  chicken,  [or]  a  sweetbread.  1797-8  LAMB  Ros.  Gray\\, 
\Vks.  11,03  '•  s6,  I  ordered  my  dinner-  green  peas  and  a 
Mveeibrtail.  18x4  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jrtih.  (iSi's)  281  We've 
gullet-sweetbreads,  veined  with  red.  1846  SOVER  Gtistr(>n. 
Jtt'gtH.  6Si  If  I  cannot  mt-et  with  lieait  .sweetbreads,  I  in 
general  satisfy  myself  with  the  throats.  1884  (i.  AI.LFN 
i'hilistia  III.  156  Oysters,  game,  sweetbreads,  red  mullet, 
any  little  delicacy  of  that  .sort. 
t  2.  A  bribe,  douceur.  Obs.  s/ang  or  colloq. 

n  1670  HACKKT  Al-p.  U  'iUiams  ((.(169  ;)  163,  1  obtain'd  that 
of  the  felK-w,.  .with  a  f<.w  Swet-tbrt-atls  that  I  ga\  e  him  uut 
of  my  Pur.se. 

Swee't-brrer,  -brirar.  ;Also  as  two  words.) 

Forms:  see  Sw  KET  a.  and  UKIKK  sb.^  A  species 
of  rose,  the  Eglantine,  J\osa  rNbiginosa  (nnd  some 
other  species,  as  A*.  inicra<ant)ia}^  having  strong 
hooked  prickles,  pink  single  (lowers,  and  small 
aromatic  leaves;  freq.  cultivated  in  gardens. 

1538  TfRN'ER  Lil'ellus,  Cj  norrhodos  .  .  swete  brere  aul 
I'-glentjne.  1548  —  XHWCS  Hcibcs  ^~\  Cynonhodus  named 
of  the  latiues  Rosa  canitia.  is  called  in  engli>he  a  swete 
brere  or  an  Kgleutyne.  1615  UACON  Ess.,  Gardens  (Arb.  1 
562  Some  Thickets,  made  onely  of  Sweet-Briar,  and  Honny- 
suckle,  and  some  Wilde  Vine  amongst,  a  1631  DONNK 
Eftctrtft,  Elfgie  on  the  L.  C.  o  If  a  sweet  bii;ir,  dim  be  up 
by  a  tree.  1774  d.  NN'tiiri  Stlfa>ntt%  To  Pennant  2  Sept., 
The  fly-catcher..  builds  in  a  vine,  or  a  sweet-brier.  170 
i  WITHERING  lirit.  Wants  (eil.  3)  II.  467  In  the  Garden 
i  Sweet-briar  the  leaves  [are]  beset  above  with  very  short 
hairs,  oval-eggshaped.  1801  I'l  <  OMHH  n  Ktir.  Tales, 
Dolly  45  The  sweet-brier  op'd  its  pink-ey'd  rose,  And  gave 
its  fragrance  to  the  gale. 

allusirely.  1599  MASSI\(;KR,  t-lc.  Old  !  aw  11.  ii,  2  Coui  t. 
(  )  sweet  |  rt-cious  l.ud  of  beauty  !  Troth,  she  smells  over  all 
the  hi  use,  melhinks.  /  Court.  'Ihe  sweetbiiar's  but  a 
counterfeit  to  her—  It  does  exceed  you  only  in  the  prickle.  ., 
lady.  1638  Fonn  Fa  m  its  n.  ii,  Hill,  pigeon,  t'-.  :  thou'sl  be 
my  cat-a-mountain,  and  I  thy  sweet-briar,  honey. 

atirtb.  1796  \VnnERiNc;  lit  it.  riiints  (ed.  3)  II.  ^  ;  Rosa.  . 
eglanteri.1..  .  Sweet-briar  Rost.  1857  G.  Bird"s  Urin.  Df- 
Pt>sits  (ed.  5)  736  'Ihe  sweet-briar  odour  was  frequently 
present.  1884  MlLLU  /'/<*«/•«.,  fiedeetiar^  or  S't'ttt  Briar 
.V/W'Av.  n  gall  found  on  the  Sweet  Briar  and  other  Rose*. 
1900  H.  Si  [LLitFE  bfwinflt-ss  Wayne  xiii.  (1905)  179  The 
.swcetbriar  hedges. 

Hence  Sweet-briery  «-,  f«H  of  sweet-brier. 

1818  McK^kK.  '  U'e  may  roam  through  thi%  ivmid  '  ii.  The 
wild  sweet-briery  fence. 

Sweetch  (sw/'tj;,  int.  or  atfv.  nonc€-wd.  An 
imitative  word  expressing  the  sound  of  a  whip. 

1859  MEREDITH  R.  frci'trtl  ii,  Sweetch  went  the  mighty 
whip,  well  swayed. 

Sweeten  (swf-t'n),  v.  [f.  SWFET  a.  +  -EN  3.] 
1.  trans,  a.  To  make  sweet  to  the  taste;  fs/>. 
to  add  sugar  or  other  sweet  substance  to  (food  or 
drink  >•>  ns  to  impart  a  sweet  flavour  ;  also  ahsoL 
>5S>  rlri  ui  T.  Sweien  or  make  swete,  duLo.  1597  SIIAKS. 
A.'.v/'v  Cflinpl.  272  Loties  armes  are  peace,..  And  sweetens 
in  the  surTimg  ['.incurs  it  beares,  The  Alloes  of  all  forces. 
1665  H  .MI  Oeau.  ReJJ.  \.  \\.  iv.  11848)  68  The  Fiult..  being 
neither  sweeitied  nor  concocted  by  Maturity.  1711  Anuisos 
Sfiat.  Nu.  f>)  T4  'Ihe  Infusion  ol"  a  China  Plant  sweelned 
witli  ihe  Pith  of  an  Indian  Cane.  1747-96  Mi  s.  GLAS.SB 
;  ,\i%'.  -*K>  Add  half  a  pint  of  white  wine,  and  sweeten 
(i  \..ur  palate.  11777  'n  7rtl^-  J'riend*'  //is/.  See.  Oct. 
(1914)  iSS  Sweeten  it  to  your  taste  and  put  in  a  (juatter  of 
a  pound  of  plimpd  Cunanis.  1833  Hi.  .MAKJISFAU  Briny 
Creek  iii.  60  To  get  something  to  *.weeten  my  husband's 
l-xlily  with.  1883  ('rt.cc/  A  Diet.  Cwksrv  771/2  Rose 


SWEETEN. 

Custard.  Boil  a  pint  of  good  milk,  . .  sweeten  to  taste, 
adding  some  essence  of  rose. 

b.  To  make  sweet  to  the  smell ;  to  fill  or  imbue 
with  fragrance. 

_  a.  1586  SIUNMV  Arcadia,  it.  (1912)  229  The  world  the  garden 
is,  site  is  the  flower  That  sweetens  all  the  place.  i6iz  SHAKS. 
Cymb.  iv.  ii.  220  With  fay  rest  Flowers.  .I'le  sweeten  thy  sad 
graue.  £1645  HOWELI,  Lett,  (1655)  II.  34  This  perfume., 
hath  ascended  to  my  brain,  and  sweetned  all  the  cells 
thereof.  1867  O.  W.  HOI.MKS  Pages  fr.  Old  I'ol.  Life  v. 
(1891)  153  The  azalea,  wild  honeysuckle,  is  sweetening  the 
roadsides. 

2.  To  free   from    offensive   taste  or    smell ;    to 
render  fresh ;  to  free  from  taint,  purify,  bring  into 
a  wholesome  condition. 

1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Ret1.  Induct.,  I  would  thou 
hadst  some  sugar  candied  to  sweeten  thy  mouth.  1605 
SHAKS.  Macb.  v.  i.  57  H cere's  the  smell  of  the  blood  still: 
all  tlie  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand. 
1611  —  ll'ifit.  T.  ii.  i.  156  There's  not  a  graine  of  it,  the 
face  to  sweeten  Of  the  whole  dungy-earth.  1675  SOTTH 
.Serin.,  yu<ig.  viii.  34-5  (1697)  I.  514  The  Sea  swallows  them 
[sc.  rivers  of  fresh  water]  all,  but  is  not  at  all  changed,  or 
sweetned,  by  then).  1711  AIIDISON  Spect.  No.  16^2  The 
one  might  be  employ'd  in  healing  those  Blotches  and 
Tumours  which  break  out  in  the  Hody,  while  the  other  is 
sweetning  the  Blood  and  rectifying  the  Constitution.  1722 
DK  FOE  Plague  (Rtldg.)  307  Measures  for  airing  and 
sweetning  their  Houses.  1794  R.  I.  SCI.IVAN  Vino  Nat. 
I.  287  Fixed  air  most  assuredly  has  the  power  of  sweetening 
the  putrid  effluvium. 

3.  To  make  sweet  to  the  ear ;  to  impart  a  pleasant 
sound  to. 

1578  H.  WOT  TON  Coitrtlie  Contrm.  90  Mine  aduersary 
(who  as  the  crafty  fowler  sweeteneth  Ins  voice  to  deceiue). 
c  1618  MORVSON  /tin.  iv.  iv.  iii.  (1903)  377  The  language  of 
the  Netherlander*  is  a  Dialect  of  the  German  toting,  but 
sweetned  with  the  lenity  of  the  French  toung.  1794  MRS. 
RAOCLII-FE  Myst.  Udolpho  xx.xvi,  The  horns,  placed  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  woods  where  an  echo  sweetened  and 
prolonged  their  melancholy  tones,  broke  softly  on  the  still 
ness  of  the  scene. 

4.  To  make  pleasant  or  agreeable  ;  sometimes, 
to  make  more  pleasant,  add  to  the  sweetness  of. 

.71586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  \\.  (1912)  214  One  was  the  Prince 
Pin  ngus(  whose  name  was  sweetened  by  your  breath,  peerleSM 
Ladie,  when  the  last  daie  it  pleased  you  to  mention  him 
unto  me).  1597  HOOKKR  l-'.ccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixxxi.  §  2  That  com 
fort  which  sweetneth  life  to  them  that  spend  it  in  these 
trauayles  vpon  their  owne.  a  1601  ?  MAHSTON  Pasquil  $ 
Kath.  (1878)  1 11  trod.  19  His  Industrie  should  sweat  To 
sweeten  your  delights.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  i. 
5  The  wh,jle  sentence  is  sweetned  with  a  continued  allegory. 
1712  ADDISOM  Sped.  No.  471  ?  1 1  The  Influence  of  Hope  in 
genera)  sweetens  Life.  1742  GRAY  Kton  34  Graver  hours 
that  bring  constraint  To  sweeten  liberty.  1857  RUSKIM 
Pel.  F.con.  Art  r.  xiv.  21  All  acts  and  services  were,  to  be 
sweeun-.d  by  brotherly  concord.  1888  Miss  BRADDON 
Fatal  Three  \.  iv,  Tne  home  ties  and  tender  associations 
which  sweeten  other  lives  were  unknown  to  her. 

with  adfs.  1594  MARLOWE  &  NASHE  Dido  i.  i,  Venus 
Swannes  shall  shed  their  siluer  downe,  To  sweeten  out  the 
slumbers  of  thy  bed.  1611  B.  JONSON  Catiline  it.  i,  I  would 
have  my  love  Angry  sometimes,  to  sweeten  off  the  rest  Of 
her  behaviour,  a  1644  QUAHI  F,S  Sol.  Recant.  Sol.  ix.  75 
doe,  sweeten  up  thy  labours  and  thy  life  With  fresh  delights. 
Ibid*  x.  26  She  will. .direct  thy  ways  In  sacixd  Ethicks, 
sweetning  out  thy  days  With  season'd  Knowledge. 

5.  To  make  less  unpleasant  or  painful  ;  to  alle 
viate,  lighten,  mitigate. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arc<i,Ua  n.  (1912)  155  She  the  sweet nesse 
of  my  harte,  even  sweetningthe  death,  which  her  sweetness  i 
drew  upon  me.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Kartas  n.  ii.  \.Aik  I 
338  Thus  Noah  sweetens  his  Captivity,  Beguiles  the  time,  I 
and  charms  his  misery.  1623  PEACIIAM  Conipl.  Gentl.  x.  78  j 
To  sweeten  your  seuerer  studies,  I  y  this  time  vouchsafe  ! 
Poetry  your  icspect.  1682  MRS.  IJKHN  Round-heads  iv.  ii,  ' 
This  mighty  pleasure  comes  A  propos  To  sweaten  all  tlie  ! 
heavy  loyls  of  empire.  1706  Art  of  Tainting  (1744)  75  He  | 
us'd  to  sing  to  himself  to  sweeten  his  labour.  1844  KISGI.AKE  ; 
Eotlien  xviii,  The  [burial]  ground,  .has  nothing  to  sweeten 
melancholy.  1870  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Grain.  Assent  n.  x.  396  ' 
Mope  of  future  good, as  we  know,  sweetens  all  suffering. 

b.  To  make  less  harsh,  offensive,  or  objection 
able ;  to  soften,  palliate,  extenuate.  Now  rare 
or  06s. 

1635  in  Foster  Crt.  Min.  E.  Ind.  Comp.(ig^-j)  115  Wherein    ! 
bee  shall  find  any  harsh  or  bitter  1  mguage,  to  sweeten  the 
same  in  a  more  mild  and   gentle   plira.se.     1665  J.    WRBB 
StonC'Hetig(iT2$)  10  Learned  Men  have  usually  extenuated    , 
and  sweetned  the  Failures  and  Mistakes  of  others.     1700 
UYCAUT  Hist.  Turks  III.  333  He  endeavoured  to  sweeten 
the  matter,  and  render  the  ca*e  as  plausible  as  mi  _;ht  be. 

6.  With  personal  object  (a  pcison,  or  his  mind, 
temper,  etc.) : 

a.  To  produce  a   pleasant   disposition   in;    to 
make  gracious,  mild,  or  kind  ;  to  lefme. 

1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castielione's  Courtycr  n.  (1577)  H  iij, 
Those  sighus  sweeten  the  mindes  of  the  hearer*,  a  1628 
PRESTON  Saints  Daily  l-.xerc.  (1629)  ij8  It  sweetens  his 
spirit,  it  mak^s  him  more  g;a  ions.  1662  STII.I.INGFL.  Ong. 
Sacrx  II.  iv.  §  7  Rather  to  transport  men  beyo'id  the  power 
of  iheir  reason,  then  to  compose  and  sweeten  it.  1706 
STANHOPE  Para/>hr.  III.  \\  Though  it  be  the  very  End  of 
this  Religion  to  correct  and  sweeten  the  Tempers  of  Men. 
1867  TUOLLOPE  Citron.  Barset  II.  Ivi.  123  [Her]  temper.. 
wa*;  not  sweetened  by  her  husband's  very  uncivil  reference 
to  her  s^x.  1883  H.  DRUMMOND  Nat.  Law  in  Spir.  If. 
(1884)  192  He  whose  spirit  is  purified  and  sweetened  becomes 
proof  against  these  germs  of  sin. 

b.  To  make  things  pleasant  for,  relieve,  com 
fort,  soothe,  gratify*     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1647  MAY  Hist.  ParLi.  vii.  76  [They]  would  still  take  all 
harsh,  distastefull  things,  upon  themselves,  to  cleare,  to 
sweeten  their  Master.  1652  HEYI.IN  Cosmogr.  iv.  112  A 
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Crown  being  sent  him  by  King  lames  with  many  other 
rich  presents,  the  better  to  sweeten  and  oblige  him.  1666 
BUMYAM  Grace  Abound.  §  202  Something,  .which,  with  this 
Text,  did  sweeten  my  heart.  1833  TENNYSON  Dream  Fair 
Worn,  lix,  The  kiss  he  gave  me,  ere  I  fell,  Sweetens  the 
spirit  still. 

C.    To   free   from   bitter  or  angry   feeling;    to 
mollify,  appease.     Now  rare  or  Obs'. 

1657  SPARKOW  Rk.  Com.  Prayer  (1661)  Pref.,  He  will 
perhaps  be  so  sweetned  as.. to  pardon  those  who  [etc.]. 
1691  tr.  d'Emiliaae's  Frauds  Rom.  Monks  392  The  Abbot 
having  heard  what  they  had  to  say,  endeavour 'd  what  he 
could  to  sweeten  them,.. but  all  this  did  but  incense  them 
the  more.  1693  Mem.  Cnt.  Tecttcly  \\.  124  The  Emperor 
to  sweeten  the  People,  restor'd  the  Confiscated  Goods.  1714 
BuoGRLLtr.  Thcophra$tu$\.  6  He  redoubles  his  Professions 
of  Friendship,  and  sweetens  him  out  of  his  Resentments. 

7.  To  persuade  by  flattery  or  gifts  ;  to  cajole  ; 
to  decoy,  take  in;  to  bribe.  (Cf.  SWEETENER  3.) 
Now  only  slan%  or  dial. 

1594  R.  CABKW  Huarte's  Exam.  Wits  xiii.  (1596)  202  With 
his  lips  he  sweetneih,  and  in  his  heart  he  betraieth  thee.  1623 
in  Impeachm.  Dk.  /jirtr£Aw/.(Camden)  72  What  somme  wilbe 
fitt. .to  sweeten  him  for  their  future  occasions.  1664  PEPTS 
Diary  16  June,  The  talke . . is. .  that  the  Holland  Embassador 
here  do  endeavour  to  sweeten  us  with  fair  words.  1678  [?  WIN. 
STANLEY]  Four  for  a  Penny  8  Which  Species  of  Wheedling 
in  Terms  of  their  [sc.  the  Bum-baiHnV]  Art  is  called  Sweeten 
and  Pinch,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  To  .Sweeten,  to 
decoy,  draw  in.  1821  Life  D.  Haggart  (ed.  2)  61  We  went 


8.   In  various  technical  uses :    To  bring  to   the 
i    desired  quality  or  condition,     a.  To  make  pliable  ; 
to  cause  to  work  smoothly  or  easily. 

1607  MARKHAMCacviS.  ii.  iv.  (1617)  51  This  [smooth]  Cannon 

ordreth  and  sweetneth  the   Horses  mouth.     1898  KIPLING 

j    Day's  Work  74  Every  inch  of  her  [sc.  a  ship].. has  to  be 

j    livened  up  and  made  to  work  wi'  its  neighbour — sweetenin1 

j    her,  we  call  it,  technically. 

b.     Painting  and    Drawing.       To    free    from 
harshness,  soften  (a  tint,  line,  etc.). 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  \\i.  152/2  Swee  ten  your  Shaddow,  is 
to  breath  on  the  Glass,  and  strike  it  lightly  over  with  the 
Washer  Brush.  1695  DRYIIKN  tr.  Dufresnoy's  Art  Paint. 
Ixx.  $  ^30  Corrcggio  has  made  his  Memory  immortal.,  by 
sweetning  his  Lights  and  Shadows,  and  melting  them  into 
each  other  so  happily,  that  they  are  even  imperceptible. 
r  1790  IMISON  Sch.  Arts  1 1.  62  Sweeten  that  part  with  the 
finder  as  little  as  possible.  1873  E.  SPON  M'orkshof  Rt. 
dip's  Ser.  i.  100  2  The  chief  use  of  the  badger  tool  is  to 
soften  or  sweeten  broad  lints. 

C.  To  render  (soil)  mellow  and  fertile. 
1733  \V.  ELLIS  Chiltern  fy  I'ale  Farm.  36  This  sort  of 
Ploughing  sweetens  the  Ground  better  than  bouting.  184* 
Penny  (.yd  XXIII.  313/2  The  system  of  fallowing  to  clean 
the  land,  and  to  'sweeten*  it,  as  old  farmers  say.  1851 
B'ham  fy  Midi.  Gardeners  Ufa?.  Apr.  30  Many  of  the  little 
growers  in  the  North.,  were  compelled  to  cleanse  and 
sweeten  their  soils  for  Carnations  by  baking  them  in  small 
ovens. 

d.    To   neutralize   (an  acid)   by   means   of  an 
alkali. 

[1681,  etc.,  implied  in  SWEETENER  i  b].  1885  HUMMEL  Dye 
ing  I  e.rtile  Fabrics  v.  83  Another  plan  to  avoid  tendering, 
is  to  let  the  goods  steep  in  a  weak  soda-a-.h  solution  for  a 
short  time.  .This  is  termed  '  sweetening  the  goods. 

9.  slang,  a.  Cants.   To  increase  the  slakes  ;  esp. 
at  poker,  to  increase  the  stakes  in  a  pot  that  has 
not    been   opened.         b.  To   bid   at   an   auction 
merely  in  order  to  raise  the  price.         C.  Finance. 
To  increase  the  collateral  of  a  loan   by  adding 
further  securities. 

1896  [see  SWEETENING^/.  j£.  id].  1903  FARMER  &  HF.NLEY 
Slang,  Sweeten,  ..  To  contribute  to  the  pool.  Hence 
Sweetening  —  money  paid  into  the  pool  or  kitty.  1904 
[see  SWEEIENER  3  b].  1910  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  901/1 
Sweeten,  chipping  to  a  jack-pot  after  a  failure  to  open. 

10.  intr.  To  become  sweet  (in  various  senses). 
1626  BACON  Sylva  §  325  Where  a  waspe.  .hath  bitten,  in  a 

Grape,  or  any  Fruit,  it  will  sweeten  hastily.  1765  Museum 
Rnst.  IV.  178  Those  lands  which  have  that  bitterness  are 
several  years  a  sweetening.  1794  MCPHAIL  Treat.  Cucum 
ber  73  When  frames  are  new  painted,  they  should  be  suffered 
to  lie  and  sweeten  for  some  time.  1840  P.  Parley's  Ann. 
I.  173  The  various  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  hung  out 
to  dry  and  sweeten.  1851  T.  T.  LYNCH  Unaddr.  Lett.  iv.  in 
Lett,  to  Scattered  (1872)  184  Papa  ..  laughed,  and  said, 
George  was  coming  on  ;  he  would  sweeten  by  and  by.  1858 
GLKNNY  Card.  Every-day  Bk.  163/1  The  soil  laid  in  a  heap 
to  sweeten. 

Sweetened ''swrt'nd),///.rt.  [f.  prec.  -(--EDI.] 
Made  sweet,  in  any  sens-1:  see  prec.  and  SWEET  a. 

1567  DRANT  Horace,  Ep.  Arte  Poet.  B  j,  Plautus  rymes  and 
tpthesume  sweetned  vayne.     1616  W.  BKOWNE  iirit.  Past.  n. 
ii.  475  Where  PliilomJa  and  such  sweetned  throates,  Are 
for  the  mastry  tuning  various  notes.     1682  N.  O.  Boilemis 
Lutrin  I.  174  The  Sweetned  Prelate  rises  from  the  Table. 
n  1708  BRVERIDGE  Tltes.   Tlieol.  (1711)  III.  250  If  he  casts    ' 
dans  infected  with  pleasure,  faith  shews  they  are  sweetened 
poisons.     1797  MRS.  BERKELEY  in  G.  M.  Berkeley's  Poems    ' 
Pref.  p.  cccx,  Sweetened  sand,  called  sugar.      1890  Retro*    \ 
spect  Med.  CI 1 .  39  Bromoform  is  conveniently  administered    i 
suspended  in  sweetened  water. 

Sweetener  (swf't'naa).     [f.  as  prec.  +  -EK1.] 

1.  a.  That  which  makes  something  sweet  to  the  ' 
taste  or  other  sense;  something  that  imparts  a  • 
sweet  flavour. 

1719  QUINCY  Compl.  Disp.  96/1  All  those  which  usually  pass 
for  Sweetners.  1884  DOWELL  Taxation  v.  ii.  I.  132  Sugar 
.  .began  to  displace  honey  as  a  sweetener  for  f"0(i. 
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b.  An  alkali  or  similar  substance  used  to  neu 
tralize  acidity ;  something  which  renders  soil  rich 
and  mellow. 

1681  tr.  Melon's  Myst.  Physick  Introd.  34  Alcalies  and 
other  Sweetners  should  be  employed,  a  1699  TEMPLE  Wise 
in.  Health  *  Long  Life  Wk<.  1720  I.  286  Powder  of  Crate- 
Eyes  and  Claws,  and  burnt  Eggshells  are  often  prescribed 
as  Sweetners  of  any  sharp  Humours.  1712  STEEI.E  Spat. 
No.  547  p  10,  I. .having  a  Constitution  which  naturally 
abounds  with  Acids,  .have  found  it  a  most  excellent  Sweet 
ner  of  the  Blood.  1765  Museum  Rust.  IV.  xl.  178  During 
that  year,  one  may  sow  either  oats,  corn,  peas  or  beans,  or 
any  sweetener.  1794  VANCOUVER  A?ric.  Cambridge  201  The 
plough  is.  .used  with  great  propriety,  as  a  sweetener  of  the 
soil. 

C.  Painting.  \  brush  used  for  'sweetening1: 
see  SWKKTEN  8  b. 

1859  GULUCK  &  TIMES  Painting  198  Most  artists  also  use 

I    a  brush    made  of   badger's  hair.      It   bears  the  significant 

i     names  of  (  softener  '  and  '  sweetener',  and  is  used  to  blend 

the  colours  and  remove  'edginess',  by  being  swept  to  and 

]     fro  over  them  while  freshly  laid. 

2.    A    person    or   (more   usually)   a   thing   that 
|    renders  something  pleasant  or  agreeable  (or  miti 
gates  its  unpleasantness). 

-(1649  DRI-MM.  OF  HAWTH.  Madrigals,  A  Kiss,  This 
Sweetner  of  Annoyes,  This  Nectare  of  the  Gods.  1670 
BROOKS  ll'ks.  (1867)  VI.  368  The  communion  with  God, 
that  is  the  life  of  your  graces,  the  sweetener  of  all  ordinances. 
1710  MORRIS  Chr.  Pnid.  viii.  350  Wisdom. .the  great  Up- 
bolder  and  Sweetner  of  all  Society.  1743  BLAIR  Grare  80 
Friendship!.. Sweetner  of  Life!  and  Solder  of  Society! 
1865  MRS.  GASKELL  ll'.'vt-s  $  Dan.  1,  Molly  stood  by,,  .and 
only  kept  where  she  was  by  the  hope  of  coming  in  as 
sweetener  or  peacemaker.  1871  SMILES  Charac.  ix.  (1876.' 
260  Grace  is  a  sweetener  and  embellisher  of  life. 

fb.  One  who  softens,  palliates,  or  extenuates; 
a  flatterer,  cajokr.  Qhs. 

1724  SWIFT  Drapiers  Lett.  vii.  Wks.  1755  V.n.  i5oTho?e 
sof  triers,  sweeiners,  compounders,  and  expedient-mongers. 
1728  Capt.  G.  Carlt  ton's  Mem.  202  When  any  Officers  had 
asserted  the  Falsity  of  those  Inventions  (as  they  all  did, 
except  a  military  Sweetner  or  two).  17*9  SWIFT  Poems, 
Lil\-l  on  Delany  154  You,  who  till  your  fortune's  made  Must 
be  a  sweetener  by  your  trade,  Should  swear  he  never  meant 
us  ill. 

c.  Something  thnt  produces  (or  restores)  pleasant 
feeling  ;  something  pleasing,  gratifying,  or  com- 
foiting ;  f  also,  a  means  of  persuasion,  an  induce 
ment  (cf.  next  sense). 

1741  MIDDLETON  Cicero  (1742)  II.  viii.  235  A  sweetner  for 
my  Cato.  1754  E.  FARNEWORTH  tr.  Life  Sextus  /-*,  iv. 
(1766)  190  This  was  what  the  gamesters  call  a  Sweetner,  to 
draw  them  on,  and  made  them  labour  more  earnestly.  1781 
S.  CKISP  Let.  to  Mine.  D*Arblay  5  Apr.,  And  now,  Fanny, 
after  this  severe  lecturing,  I  shall  give  you  a  sweetener  to 
make  it  up  with  you.  1903  G.  H.  LOKIMEK  Lett.  Self-math- 
Merck,  xiii.  186,  I  met  him  coming  in  from  his  route  looking 
glum  ;  so  I  handed  him  fifty  dollars  as  a  little  sweetener. 
3.  slang.  A  decoy,  cheat,  sharper.  ?  Obs. 
171700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Cog,  ..the  Money.. the 
Sweetners  drop  to  draw  in  the  Bubbles.  Ibid.,  S-weetners, 
Guinea-Droppers,  (heats,  Sharpers.  1707  LUTTREI.L  Brie/ 
Ret.  (1857)  VI.  223  Being  one  of  the  gang,  and  a  sweetner,  he 
gocing  to  the  innocent  persons  to  perswatte  them  to  make  up 
the  same  by  giving  money.  1714  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  5272  9 
Whereas  divers  Persons,  commonly  called  Sweetners,  have 
cheated  many  People  of  considerable  Sums  of  Mony,  by 
plausible  Pretences. 

b.  One  who  bids  at  an  auction  merely  in  order 
to  raise  the  price. 

1865  Slang  Diet.  1904  Daily  Chron.  23  Sept.  6/4  '  Safe 
bidding  '  or  '  sweetening  '  at  an  auction  sale  was  a  fraud  on 
the  public.  Most  men  bidding  at  an  auction  trusted  the 
oiher  bidders.  A  'sweetener '  was  a  man  who  was  not 
'playing  the  game  . 

Sweetening  (swf't'nirj),  vbl.sb.  [f.  ns  prec. 
+  -IN<;  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  SWEETEN,  a.  The 
imparting  of  a  sweet  taste  or  smell ;  f  perfuming  ; 
the  freeing  from  taint,  stateness,  or  impurity. 

1591  WOTTON  Lett.  (1907)  I.  270  There  is  a  certain  English 
northern  man  in  this  town.. lives  now  by  sweetening  of 
gloves.  1599  B.  JONSON  Er.  Man  out  of  Hum.  m.  i,  Which 
sute  (for  the  more  sweetning)  now  lies  in  lavender.  1617  J. 
TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Trav.  to  Hamburgh  B  j,  As  if  her  selfe 
..had  layen  seauen  yeares  in  Lauender  on  sweetning  in 
lon^  Lane.  111774  TICKKR  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  380  Some  to 
be  hung  in  the  winds  for  sweetening,  some  plunged  into 
rapid  waters  to  wash  away  their  filth.  1876  B.  MARTIN 
Mfssiati's  Kingd.  \.  iii.  31  The  sweetening  of  the  waters  at 
Marah. 

fig.  1740  CHKVXK  Regimen  $59  To.. pass  over  every  Im 
pulse,  Sweetniiig,  or  Glance  of  Light.  1885  H.  DRLMMOND 
Nat.  Law  in  Spir.  II  .  11884)  192  The  acrid  humours  ihat 
are  breaking  out  all  over  the  surface  of  his  life  are  only  to  be 
subdued  by  a  gradual  sweetening  of  the  inwaid  spiiit. 

b.  Fm'ntitigtid.  Drawing.    (S*-e  SWEETEN  8b.) 

1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  149,  2  Sweet  nittg,  is  the  working 
one  colour  into  another  with  a  soft  Pencil :  that  they  will 
look  as  one  colour,  ihou.sh  they  be  diverse,  c  1790  iMibON 
Sen.  Arts  II.  63  To  use  his  crayon  in  sweetening  as  much, 
and  his  finger  as  little,  as  possible. 

C.  The  action  of  rendering  plensant,  alleviating, 
palliating,  making  gracious,  etc. 

1591  NASHR  P.  Ptnilesse  F  j  b,  If  I  were  to  paint  Sloth  (as 
I  am  not  scene  in  the  sweetening*. .  I  would  draw  it  like  a 
Stationer  that  I  know,  with  his  thumb  vnder  bis  girdle.  1597 
HOOKER  Ecd.  I'ol.  v.  xxxviii.  §  2  For  the  raying  vp  of 
mens  hearts,  and  the  sweetning' of  their  affections  towards 
God.  1829  NEWMAN  in  Liddon,  etc.  Life  Pitscy  (1893)  I. 
viii.  167  You  will  be  doing  as  much  to  the  sweetening  of 
your  hook,  .as  by  your  humanities  towards  Mr.  R. 
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d.  slang.     (See  SWEETEN-  9.) 

1896  LILLARD  Poker  Stories  viii.  igi  Then  along  came  a 
big  jack  pot  that  had  been  enlarged  by  repeated  sweetenings. 
1903  [see  SWEETFN  9].  1904  [see  SWEETENER  3bJ. 

2.  That  which  sweetens  ;  something  that  imparts 
a  sweet  flavour. 

Long  sweetening,  short  sweetening  :  see  LONG  a.  18. 

1819  MOORE  Rhymes  on  Road  xv.  18  Him  Whose  bitter 
death-cup  from  above  Had  yet  this  sweetening  [tater  altered 
to  cordial]  round  the  rim.  1871  SCMFI.E  UK  VERB  Ameri 
canisms  206  The  backwoodsman  finds  at  home,  besides 
honey,  the  long  and  short  sweetening,  peculiar  to  the  West. 
1884  ROE  .Vat.  Scr.  Story  ix,  Berries,  to  which  the  sun  had 
been  adding  sweetening.  1890  Boston  (Mass.)  Jml.  20  May 
2  '«,  I . .  made  a  year's  sweetening  from  maple  sirup. 

Sweetening,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  sweetens. 

1.  Imparting  a  sweet  taste,  smell,  etc.  ;  freeing 
from  taint,  purifying. 

1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  I.  351  Sweetntng  Vapours  of 
the  Air.  1804  BEWICK  Brit,  Birds  (1847)  II.  204  When  they 
have  undergone  a  certain  sweeteningprocess  before  cooking. 
1830  M.  DONOVAN  DOM.  F.con.  I.  269  The  su.car  of  the  grape 
..differs  from  common  sugar.,  in  having  less  sweetening 
power.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  llrord-bk.t  Sweetening  c.n ;£,  .<. 
wholesome  contrivance  for  preventing  fetid  effluvia  in  ships' 
holds. 

2.  Rendering  something  pleasant  or  delightful ; 
producing  pleasant  feeling  orgracions  disposition; 
t  soothing. 

1644  BULWER  Chirol.  78  Drawing  our  Hand  with  a  sweet- 
ning  motion  over  the  head.  1648  OWKS  Right.  Zeal 
Encouraged  \*V%.  1851  VIII.  152  A  close  labouring  in  all 
his  ways  without  the  least  sweetening  endearments.  1810 
SOUTIIEV  Kehama  vin.  xi,  No  sweetening  vengeance  roused  j 
a  brave  despair.  1886  DICKIR  Words  Faith,  etc.  (1892)  135 
He  adds  His  sweetening  blessing  to  it. 

Sweet-field,  -veld.  Also  -feldt.  [ad.  Cape 
L)u.  zoc  tve/ili  lit.  sweet  field.]  In  South  Africa, 
land  of  good  quality  for  food-plants. 

1785  G.  KORSTER  tr.  S6arrma>i's  I  'oy.  Cape  G.  Hope  (1786) 
I.  250  By  the  Sweet-nelds  (Zoe(e-veltien)  are,  meant  such    , 
places  as  do  not  correspond  to  the  descriptions  given  above 
of  the  Zunre  and  C  arrow  i-eld.    1850  R.  G.  GUMMING  Hun 
ter's  Life  S.  Afr,  (1902)  10/2  Those  from  about  the  frontiers 
of  the  colony,  or  anywhere  beyond  the  Orange  River,  are    j 
termed  'Sweet-feldl    oxen.    [1876  :  see  VELDT  i.]    1905  .Sii.    | 
S.  Afr,  383-4  (Petiman)  Wherever  it  \s<..  lime]  does  occur 
marked  fertility  and  sweet-veld  results. 

Swee-tful,  a.  Now  dial.   [f.  SWEET  a.  +  -PUL  i ; 


Sweetful,  delightful;  charming;  full  of  sweets. 

Swee't-gale.  Also  7  -gaule.  [See  SWEET  <?. 
and  GALE  -3-1]  The  bog  myrtle,  Myrua  Gale. 

1640  PARKINSON/™/!*-**/.  Bot.nsi  R  hits  sykestrts  sire  My  rtus 
Brab'tnticaant  Anglica.  SweeteGaule.  1838 MARY  Howirr 
Birds  <f  //.,  Pheasant  iii,  The  spicy  sweet-gale.  1845  LIND. 
LEY  Sch.  Kot.  (1862)  128  The  Sweet  Gale,  .has  amentaceous 
acblamydeous  flowers.  1851  TENSVSOS  E,  Morris  no,  I 
.  .heard.  .The  Sweet-Gale  rustle  round  the  shelving  keel. 

Swee't-grass.    [See  SWEET  a.  and  GRASS  j£.] 

Any  kind  of  grass  ( or  herb  called  *  grass ')  of  a 
sweet  taste  serving  as  fodder ;  spec,  a  book-name 
for  the  genus  Glyceria  \  also  locally,  the  woodruff, 
Aspemla  oJoratat  and  the  grass-wrack,  Zostera 
marina  (Hiitten  &  Holland).  Also  applied  to  a 
species  of  Htraclenm  :  see  quot  1784. 

1577  GOOGE  Heresoach's  Husb.  i.  45  The  best  hearbe  for 
Pasture  or  Meddowe,  is  the  Trefoyle  or  Clauer  :  the  next  is 
sweete  Grasse.  1709  T.  ROBINSON  .V>it.  Hist.  Westmoreld. 
iii.  j  Bituminous  Peat  Larth  ..when  burnt,  limed,  and 
manured  ..  will  produce  a  new  Set  of  sweet  Grass,  as  Clover, 
both  while  and  red.  1784  KING  <  oak's  I  ~oy.  r  act  fie  \  I L  336 
The  other  plant  alluded  to  Is  called  the  sweet  grass;  the 
botanical  de>criplion  is  Herncleum  Sibericvm  foliis  pin* 
natis  [etc.]  .In  May. .it  wait. .covered  with  a  white  clown, 
or  dust, ..it  tastfd  as  sweet  as  sugar;  hut  was  hot  and 
pungent.  1908  Animal  Managetu.  109  The  '  Keed  Sweet 
grass,'  'Floating  sweet  grass',  1913  PETTMAH  African- 
derisntSi  Su-eet  grasst  the  food  plants  growing  un  rich 
alluvial  soil. 

Sweetheart  (swrtha.it),  sb.  Forms :  see 
SWEET  a.  and  HEART  sb. 

1.  (Properly  two  words:  see  HEART  sb.  14.)  A 
term  of  endearment  »  darling:  used  chiefly  in  the 
vocative. 

c  1*90  St.  Kenelm  140  in  5".  F.ng.  Leg.  349  Alas. .  J»at  ich 
scholde. . a-bide  pat  mi  child,  mi  swete  heorte,  swych  CAS 
tchal  bi-tide.  c  1315  Orf,ti  100  Swete  hen,  he  sayde,  how 
may  this  be?  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  in.  1183  For-yeue  it 
me  myn  owene  swete  herte.  (Cf.  1820  Troylus..Is  with 
Crjseyde  his  owne  herte  swete  ]  1509  HAWES  /'tut.  Pleas. 
xvi.  (Percy  Soc)  65  Alas  !  fayre  lady,  and  myne  owne  swete 
herte.  1588  *MIAKS.  L.L.L.  v.  ii.  yn  CurtMe  sweet  heart-., 
and  SO  the  Measure  ends.  1596  NASHK  Saf?n>n  ll\i.tt\n 
Wks.  1905  UI.ioS  So  hath  he  his  Llama  be  and  Anthony  for 
•  in ions  and  sweet-harts.  1601  SHAKS,  Alfs  ll'eit  \\.  iii. 
285  Kos.  Vndone,  and  forfeited  to  cares  for  euer.  /'ar. 
\\  hat's  the  matter  swett-heart?  1613  MIDHLETON  Triumphs 
Truth  Wks.  (Bullen)  VII.  941  O  welcome,  my  IriumpKant 
lord,  My  glory's  sweet  heart  !  1648  9  in  F.ikon  Bos.  (1649) 
App.  a 74  The  King  talcing  the  Duke  of  Glocnter  upon  His 
Knee,  said,  Sweet-heart  now  they  will  LUI  off  thy  Fathers 
Head.  1679  Trvals  Kofif.  tlreen,  etc.  65  My  Husband.. 
called  to  me,  prithee,  sweetheart,  what  hast  thou  got  tor  my 
Supper?  17*7  Mis.  DBI.ASV  in  Lift  +  Corr.  (1861)  1. 136 
Whit  interest  I  have,  I  shall  be  very  willing  to  make  use  of 
for  my  sweetheart's  service,  but  nothing  can  be  done  till  he 
is  sent  to  school  to  Westminster.  1845  JAMU  Arrak  ffeil 
i,  A  gay  cavalier  . .  pulled  up  . .  and  seeing  the  girl  he 
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exclaimed, ..'Which  is  the  way  to  Bishop's  Merton,  sweet 
heart?'  1859  TENNYSON  Grandmother  xiii,  Sweetheart,  I 
love  you  so  well  that  your  good  name  is  mine.  1890  HALL 
CAIXE  Bondman  in.  vi,  'Ot's  the  name  of  your  'ickleboy?' 
'Ah,  I've  got  none,  sweetheart.' 

t  2.  One  who  is  loved  illicitly  ;  a  paramour,   Obs. 

1589  [?LYLY]  Pappe  w.  Hatchet  Wks.  rgo2  III.  399  Ye 
like  not  a  Bishops  rochet,  when  all  your  fathers  hankercbcrs 
were  made  of  his  sweete  harts  smocke.  1610  HOLLAND 
Catttrffn's  Brit.  (1637)  379  Edith  his  wife,  who.. had  been 
one  of  King  Henrie  the  First  his  sweet  hearts  and  lig-bii.'s. 
1696  AUBREY  Misc.,  Appar.  (1784)  107  A  gentlewoman,  a 
handsome  woman,  but  common,  who  was  Mr.  Mohun's  sweet 
heart.  1796  Grose's  Diet.  I'ulgur  T.  (ed.  3),  Stwtt  Heart, 
. .  a  girl's  lover,  or  a  man's  mistress. 

3.  A  person  with  whom  one  is  in  love. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  F.pist.  309  One  hanges  Mmselfe 
under  his  sweetehartes  windowe  with  a  twyned  haulier. 
c  1597  BRETON  Figure  of  Four e  11.  §  89  Foure  creatures  goe 
willingly  to  their  busine>se  :  a  Bride  to  Church,  a  boy  to 
breckfast,  an  heire  to  his  land,  and  a  sweet-heart  to  his  loue, 
1600  HOLLAND  Li-'y  xxvi.  623  Your  sweet-heart  and  best 
beloved  [otif,  sjffiua]  I  have  entertained,  as  well,,  .as  she 
should  have  bene  with  your  father  and  mother  in  law.  1711 
Huix.i  i.i.  Sfect.  No.  161  f  3  Her  Sweet-heart,  a  Person  t.f 
small  Stature.  1781  Jrnl.  Yng.  Lady  of  Virginia  (1871)  38 
Miss  Nancy's  sweetheart  came  to-day.  i8oa  in  Kairnc 
Peerage  Evidence  (1874)  165,  I  shall  be  well  pleased  to  hear 
from  M.  Serre  the  sweet  heart  of  Su«sanneall  that  concerns 
them.  1855  DICKENS  Dorri:  11.  xxiii,  Your  old  sweetheart 
an't  far  off,  and  she's  a  blabber.  1863  READK  Hard  Cash 
Ii,  The  prejudiced  statements  of  friends  and  sweethearts, 
who  always  swear  from  the  heart  rather  than  from  the  head 
and  the  conscience. 

4.  colloq.  and  dial,  in  various  transf.  senses. 

a.  A  sugar  cake  in  the  shape  of  a  heart ;  a  jam  tart.  b. 
Applied  to  the  burs  or  thorny  seeds  or  sprays  whuh  attach 
themselves  to  a  person's  clothes  ;  also,  a  plant  bearing  these, 
as  species  of  Desntodiunt.  C.  A  tame  rabbit. 

173*  SWIFT  Kxattt.  Abuses  Dublin  Wks.  1735  IV.  321 
There  is  another  Cry--*  ar»d  it  is  that  of  .^weft-hearts 
[Xatet  A  Sort  of  Sugar-Cakes  in  the  Shape  of  Hearts].  1750 
G.  HUGHES  Barbados  213  Sweet-Heart.  The  pod  is  intirely 
incrusted  with  small  wraror  hooked  bristles,  by  which  means 
they  tenaciously  stick  to  the  cloaths  of  those  who  walk  among 
them.  1840  BLAINK  Encycl.  Rur.  Sports  §  2683  Four  kinds 
of  rabbits  are  acknowledged  amonc  dealers  and  fanciers, — 
waneneis,  parkers,  hedgehogs,  and  sweethearts..  .Sweet 
hearts  are  the  tame  varieties.  1877  N.  W,  Line.  Gloss., 
SuvttAttirt,  apiece  of  thorn  or  briar  which  becomes  attached 
to  a  woman's  dress  and  drags  along  after  her.  1888  Sheffield 
Gloss. ,  Sweetheart,  a  thin  tart  made  by  spreading  a  layer  of 
jam  between  thin  slices  of  paste.  1913  PETTMAN  African- 
derisniS)  Siueethearts,  the  hooked  seeds  of  Bidens  piiosa. 

Hence  Swee'theartdom,  Swee'theartship 
(nonce-wds.}  :  see  -DOM,  -SHIP. 

1887  AucrsTA  WILSON  At  Mercy  of  Tiberius  xiv,  In  the 
magical  days  of  sweet  heart  ciom,  a  silvery  glorifying  gla 
mour  wraps  the  world.  1898  Tit-Bits  30  Apr.  85/1  The 
ptematuie  sweet  heart  ship  that  existed  between  them. 

Swee  theart.  v.    [f.  prec.] 

1.  trans.    To  make   a  sweeiheart   of;  to  court, 
make  love  to. 

1804  R.  ANDERSON  CutnHJ.  Ball.  79,  I  yencesweethearted 
Madge  o'  th*  Mill.  1861  MAVHEW  Lond.  Labour  III.  390 
One  of  his  mates  sweethearted  the  servant.  1893  BARING- 
GOULD  Cheap  Jack  Z.  II.  87  Mark  Runham  running  after 
two  girls,  sweethearting  both. 

2.  intr.  To  be,  or  act  the  part  of,  a  sweetheart ; 
to  conrt  a  sweetheart,  make  love. 

1798  T.  MORTON  Speed  the  Plough  v.  i.  (1800)70  Remember 
how*I  used  to  let  thee  m  up  all  night  a  sweethearting. 
18x4  MACTAGCART  Gall(n'id.  Encycl.  444  Teertj,.  .one  who 
learns  the  rules  of  affectation,  who  sweethearts  with  warm- 
ness  seemingly.  1873  G.  C.  DAVIES  Afonnt,  $  Mere  xvi. 
135  He  had  gone  in  the  country  for  his  Sunday  outing, 
sweethearting.  1883  Harper's  Mag,  July  165/1  The  lanes 
in  which  he  has  sweethearted.  1898  R.  KEABTON  Wild  Life 
at  Home  53,  I  watched  a  pair  of  icd-backed  shrikes  or 
butcher-birds,  sweethearting. 

Hence  Swee'thearting  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a.  ;  also 
Swee  thearter. 

i8ia  COLERIDCF.  in  Lit.  Rein.  (1839)  IV.  68  Then  her 
Spanish  sweet-hearting,  doubtless  in  the  true  Oroondates 
style.  1851  M^YH^\^•  Lond.  Lahsur  I.  379  3  It's  that  I  go 
for,  love  and  sweet-hearting.  1854  R.  S.  SURTEES  Handlcy 
Crost  \xxix.  (1901)  II.  276  Venting  her  spleen  on  Doleful 
ind  all  dilatory  sweet hearters.  1861  HUGHES  Tout  / <r ,  n  •/ 


at  Oxf.  xxiii,  There  was  this  sweethearting  after  old 
Simon  s  daughter.  1866  Morn.  Star  i3  Apr.  4/5  The  sweet 
heart  ing  portion  of  the  audience.  1874  LISLE  CARR  Ju,t. 
Gtvynnel,  iv.  104  She  remembered,  .how  she  and  William 


had  carried  on  in  those  happy  sweethearting  days.      

II  M  L  CAIMC  Son  of  Haear  i.  vii,  You  Colcbank  chaps  arc 
famous  swcethearters,  I  hear. 

Sweet-hearted,  a.  [f.  SWEET  a.  +  HEART  s6.  + 
-ED  8.]  Of  sweet  disposition.  Hence  Sweet- 
heartednesa. 

1850  Tr  SNVSON'  fn  Mem.  xcvi,  You  say,  but  w  ith  no  touch 
of  scorn,  Sweet -hearted,  you,..  You  tell  me,  doubt  i-  I>evil- 
born.  1865  SV.ISIU-RNF  Chastelard  iv.  L  163  Soft  hearts 
would  weep  and  weep  and  lei  men  die  For  very  mercy  and 
sweet-  hear  ted  ness. 

Sweetie  ,s\w~-ti'  ;  usually  in  pi.  sweeties, 
orig.  and  chiefly  Sf.  Also  sweety,  [f.  SWEET  a. 
+  -IE.  tjirlier  than  SWEET  sb.  i  e  (cf.  SWEEPY  sb. 
and  SWEEP  ^.32).]  A  sweetmeat,  lollipop.  Also, 
sweet  cake  or  the  like. 

1711  RAMSAY  Conclusion  21  To  wrap  Up  snuff,  or  sweeties 
inasbap.  18*4  W.  HIVKRCAL  Let.  in  Life  (1882)  55  Baby 
..was  satisfied  with  a  bit  of  sweetie.  1860  THACKERAY 
Round,  racers,  Christmas  7'nr/,  Instead  of  finding  bonbons 
or  iwerties  in  the  packets  which  we  pluck  off  the  boughs. 
1874  CHRISTINA  Rossini  Speaking  Likenesses  73  Burnt 


SWEETKIN. 

almonds,  chocolate,  and  'sweeties*  of  every  rlavour.  1899 
CKOCKETT  Kit  Kennedy  25  She  gied  me  a'  the  sweeties 
she  had. 

b.  attrib. 

1790  D.  MORISON  AV;«J  18  Rob  talc's  them  to  a  sweety 
bench  Where  a'  thing's  fit  for  eatin'.  1808  JAMIESOS 
s.  v.  Yulet  What  the  vulgar  call  a  iweetie-skon,  or  a  loaf 
enriched  with  laisins,  currants,  and  spiceries.  1813  G. 
ROBF.RTSON  Agric.  Surv.  Kinciird.  406  The  sweety-men,  or 
confectioners.  x8«  Black™.  Mag.  VIII.  423  The  Sweety- 
wile.  .Spreads  out  hersweettes,  and  adjusts  her  scale.  1837 
LOCKHART  Scott  I.  vii.  224  A  'sweetie  uife'  (that  is,  an 
itinerant  vender  of  gingerbread,  &c.).  1893  BARISG.GOULD 
Cheap  Jack  Z.  I.  51  Money.  .for  sweetie  stuff.  1895 
CROCKETT  Bog-Myrtle  <*  Peat  iv.  ii.  (1899)  332  Tllc  row  ot 
su'ectie-l>'»ttles. 

t  Swee-tikin.  Obs.  rare—  *.  By-form  of  SWEET- 
KIN. 

1596  NASHE  Saffron  M'alden  Wks.  rgos  III.  129  She  ii 
such  a  bony  sweetikin. 

Sweeting1  (swrtirj).  Also  4-6  sweting,  ;4 
suetyng,  5  swettyng).  [f.  S\\EETt7.  +-SNU  -.] 

1.  A    '  sweet  '    or    beloved    person  ;    clear    one, 
darling,  sweetheart.     Chiefly  as  an  endeaiing  term 
c  f  address,   arch. 

a  1300  A'.  Hern  .-30  \Laud  MS.J  Horn  rod  him  aylmer 
king,  And  wit  horn  j?e  sweting.  13..  A'.  A/is.  914  'Laud 
M.S.),  Clei  it  f.iir  is  day  spiingyng  And  makeb  many  de- 
I-aityug  r.itut-ne  lc:ii;th  it  hU  suetyn:;.  0440  \\'»k  Myst. 
xl.  40  (>.it  swettyng  was  swemyed  for  swetyng.  ,t  1530  J. 
HKVUOOIJ  n'tt'ier  Plays  i  ,^5*  97  A  special  goud  lo\er  and 
.she  liis  own  sweeting.  1600  IJRKTOS  Daffodils  *f  Primroses 
Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  19  i  Litle  birdes  wowld  cary  tales  Twixte 
Susen  and  her  S  we-:  tinge.  1740  RICUARDSUN  Pamela(m\) 
I.  x\iu  57  A  lllcssing  attend  my  little  Sweeiing,..wher-ev« 
you  go  !  iSiaCuiMAS  B>.G>ins,  I'agttries  I'itut.  .\\.\\ii, 
A  cuiate  who.  .can  boast.  .a  sweeting,  soured  by  care,  to 
patch  his  gown.  1857  THORSBVRV  Songi  Cavaliers  S, 
Kwndh.  272  Hi>w  her  little  heart  was  beating,  As  I  clasped 
her  round—  the  sweeting.  1895  A.  Arsrix  in  Blachw.  Mag. 
Apr.  519  The  swain  and  Ins  sweeting  met  and  kissed. 

c  1350  Will.  Pale>ne  916  '  Nai  series,  sweting  ',  he  seide, 
M;U  SLhal  1  neuer.'  c  1400  Beryn  327  Nowe  mercy,  dere 
sweiiii'^  !  I  wul  do  so  no  more,  c  1460  Tewneley  Myst.  xii. 
476  Haylle,  maker  of  man,  haylU1,  swetyng  I  1596  SHAKS. 
Tiim,  -Y/*r.  iv.  iii.  36  How  fares  my  Kate,  what  sweeting  all 
a-moit?  1638  KOKD  Fancies  \\.  ii.  Attend  within,  sweeting. 
1711  CIBUKK  Kiral  Fools  II,  Why,  how  now,  Sweeting  — 
What,  a  whole  half-hour  from  me?  1863  HUI.MI:  LEE  A. 
\\'arleigk  III.  117,  I  will  be  patient  asjub,  pretty  sweeting  I 
go  on.  1890  CUSAS  DUVLE  White  Company  vii,  I  am  a 
onely  man,  my  sweeting. 

2.  Name  lor  a  s  wet  t-  flavoured  variety  of  apple. 
1530  PAISGR.   278/1    Swetyng   an   apple,  pom  me  dcutce. 

a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  \.  lArb.)  36  A  childe  will  chose  a 
sweeting,  because  it  is  presentlie  faire  and  pleasant,  and 
tcrfuse  a  Rur.net,  because  it  is  than  giene,  hard,  and  sowre. 
159*  SHAKS.  Rein.  9f  Jnl.  11.  iv.  83  Tliy  wit  i^  a  very  Kilter- 
sweeting,  It  is  a  most  shaipe  sawce.  1656  BEALE  He>ef. 
Orchards  (1657)  iS  The  Ger.net  moyle,  the  Kydoddin,  the 
Swwt  ing,  and  the  French  Cornell,  i878T.  L.  CUYLKR  /V«  /*4 
ra}e»s  130  In  God'-s  orchards  theieare.  .rich,  juicy  'sweet 
ings'  like  Rutherfoid  and  Baxter.  1908  jMtss  FOWLER] 
llftw.  Trent  <v  Ancholme  379  Some  remaining  Pear  and 
'  Sweeting  '  trees. 

t  Swee'ting  *.  Obs.  [f.  SWEET  a.  +  -1MG1.] 
Sweet  flavouring  ;  sweetness. 

1600  BRETON  Daffodils  $  Primroses  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  17/1 
Reasons  sence  and  learmnges  sweet  inge.  a  1671  BAXTER  in 
Lauderdale  Papers  (Camden)  III.  App.  ii.  238  That  all 
this  gjory  will  quickly  set  in  the  shaddows  of  death,  &  that 
all  this  sweeting  will  turn  soure  ! 

Sweetish  (swriij),  a.  [f.  SWEET  a.  +  -ISH  V] 
Somewhat  or  slightly  sweet. 

1580  HOLLVBAND  Treat.  Fr.  Tong^  Dwceastre,  sweetish. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xiv.  \i.  I.  414  Sweetish  they  1-e,  and 
yet  otherwhiles  they  have  an  unripe  and  har=-h  rellish  of  the 
wood.  1681  GREW  Musxuin  iv.  i.  354  It  becomes  sweetish, 
and  makes  no  Effervescence  upon  the  injection  of  the  Chalk. 
1778  PRYCE  Min.  Cornub.  56  If  the  acid  becomes  a  little 
sweetish,  Lead  is  certainly  mixed  with  the  Mercury.  1803 
SOUTHEY  in  Ann.  Rrc.  I.  69  A  lake  of  sweetish  water,  much 
frequented  by  water  fowl.  1871  NAI-HEVS  Prcr.  «V  Cure 
Vis.  in.  ii.  626  When  the  odor  [of  the  i>.cath)  is  sickly 
sweetish,  we  may  conclude  the  lungs  are  out  of  order.  1880 
'VERNOS  LEE*  Italy  iii.  151  A  grandiloquent  t.:cm,  stately 
and  sweetish,  full  of  gods,  goddesses,  and  little  chubby 
Cupids. 

athti.  1864  GARROD  Mat.  Jff</.  (ed.  2)  2^6  Of  a  sweetish. 
bitter  taste.  1895  KIPLING  2nd  Jungle  Bk.  186  A  sweetish- 
sourish  smell. 

Hence  Swee'tishneas. 

1751  BERKELEY  T-'t.  Tarwattr  Wks.  1784  II.  645  A  fade 
swcviishness,  offensive  to  the  palate.  1831  ).  Wn  SON*  in 
Blackw.  Mag.  XXIX.  B  A  peculiar  sort  o  wersh  fuzionleai 
nonsense  that's  gotten  a  sweaty  sweetishness  aboot  it. 

Sweet  John.  ?  Obs.  A  name  for  the  narrower* 
leaved  varieties  of  a  species  of  pink,  Dianthus 
bat-bolus,  as  distinguished  from  those  called  SWEET- 

Wll.l  1  \M. 

1573  KSSER  Ilusb.  (1878)  96  Herbes.  .for  windowes  and 
pots...  Sweete  Juhns.  1597  GERAROK  Herbaf  ii.  clxxiv.  478 
Sweete  lohns  h.uh  luund  iuinted  stalkes,  as  haue  the  Gillo- 
flowers.  16*9  I'ABKINSON  Parati.  319  The  sweete  lohnhatli 
hi>  leaues  broader,  >horter  and  greener  then  any  of  the 
former  Gilloflowcrs  l>ut  tun  rower  than  sweete  Williams. 
1711  MOKTIMIH  H*sb.  (ed.  5)  II.  138  Sweet  Williams,  or 
Sweet  Johns,  are  of  several  sorts,  but  the  double  and  the 
Velvet  are  chiefly  worth  your  propagating. 

fSweetkin.  Obs.  rare-*,  [f.  SWEET  +  -KIN; 
cf.  Du.  soetken  (Kilian).]  A  term  of  endearment  : 
in  qnot.  attrib.  =  darling, 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Staffe  Wlcs.  1905  III.  187  Flocking  to 
hansell  him  and  strike  him  good  luck  as  the  Sweetkib 


Madams  did  about  valiant  S.  Walter  Manny. 
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SWEETLEAF. 

Sweetleaf  (sw/'tUf  ].  A  tree  or  shrub,  Sym- 
p locos  tinctoria,  of  the  southern  U.S.,  having 
sweet-flavoured  leaves  eaten  by  horses  and  cattle. 

,829  LOUDON  Encycl.  Plants  1076  The  leaves . .  of  Symplo. 
cos  tinctoria  are  used  in  America  under  the  name  of  S 
leaf,  for  dying  yellow. 

Sweetling  (swftlin.).   rare.      [f.  SWEET  a.  + 

-LING  !.] 

1.  A  term  of  endearment  for  a  beloved  person  : 
=  SWEETING  l  i. 

,648  HERP.ICK  Hesfcr.,Con,,«tii  Flores  40  And  (Sweetling) 
marke  yon,  what  a  Web  will  come  Into  your  Che.t 
CONWAY  False  Appearances  Epil.  74  ^,edd=d  s"eetl  &*• 
mutually  sincere,  Who  mean, '  My  devil !  when  the) .lisp, 
'  Mv  dear '.  ,872  MOKRIS  Lo-.'e  is  Enough  ( 1873)  23  Mother 
and  sister,  and  the  sweetling  that  scorned  me.. All  are 
departed.  ,903  Speaker  25  Apr.  76/2  '  Sweetling,  show  me 
thy  face,'  cried  he. 

2.  A  small  sweet  thing. 

,840  BROWNING  Sordelto  u.  693  John's  cloud-girt  angel 

with,  open  in  his  hand,  A  bitter-sweetlina  of  a  book,   [bee 

Rev   x   Q    10]     1874  R.    BUCHANAN  London  Lyrics  \\:  12 

Little  barefoot  maiden,  Selling  violets  blue,  Hast  thou  ever 

pictured  Where  the  sweetlings  grew? 

tSwee-tly,  a.  0/>s.    Also  4  sustii,  -ly,  6 
8we(e}tely.      [f.   SWEET   a.  +  -LY!.     Cf.  MDa. 

\  .  !  *-.     .  ,  ..  ,      »  ri-T  f       .      JJ  ^  7.  f  C1      *Ji*f/ffIt\* 


also  OE.  switlic.]     Sweet. 

a  ,300  Cursor  M.  17819  pai  hailsed  bairn  with  suetll  suar. 
a  ,3,0  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xvi.  52  A  suetly  suyre  hec .hath 
to  holde.      7,1,500  Chester  PL  (Shaks.  Soc.    II.  2  Fajne 
mayethy  frendes  be  in  fere,  To  see  thy  sweetlye  [v.r.  frelj 
face      1530  PALSGR.  842/2  Swetely  of  savoure.JOKf/:      1592 
Wmixxrtrmarit  Cafitall  de  Buz  156  By  sweetely  Lord, 
that  straied  sinners  sought.      ,60,  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxvi. 
v.  1 1.  565  Agoracritus  of  Paros,  whome  hee  loved  also  for 
sweetly  youth. 

Sweetly  (swr-tii),  adv.  Forms  :  see  SWEET  a. 
and I-LY  -'.  [Cf.  MLG.  sSt(,)ltken,  MDu.  sottelike, 
MUG.  suesliche;  also  ME.  swoteliche,  SOOTLY.] 
In  a  sweet  manner  ;  with  sweetness. 

1.  With  a  sweet  taste  or  smell. 

[c  900  :  see  3.]  ,53°  ?."•*<*.  842/2  Swetely  of  taste,  dotu:e- 
ment  a  1547  SURREY  Rales,  v.  13  Humble  vowes  fullfilld 
bv  "'race  right  swetly  smoke.  <r  ,565  SPARKE  Hawkins 
,«dl™.  in  Hakluyt  */  'oy.  (.600)  III.  5.J5  They  Isc.  turtle  s 
eggs]  did  eat  very  sweetly.  ,6,,  Bible  Song  Sol  v...  9 
Like  the  best  wine . .  that  goeth  downe  sweetely.  ,850  NEALF. 
Mea.Hynms(iMj)  12,  Now  the  myrrh  of  Cyprus  groweth, 
Widelier  spreadeth,  sweetlier  bloweth. 

2.  With  a  sweet  sound  or  voice. 

,540  Ayenb.  61  Nykeren  bet..zuo /ueteltch  zingeb  bet  hi 
makeb  slepe  be  ssipman.  ,398  1t.mai.Bartk.Dl £•  £•* 
xxiii  (Bodl.  MS.)  If.  13  2  fe  pipe  smgeb  swetelich  while  be 
fouler  disseyueb  be  bridde.  ,500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  I*""- 
45  Madinis  }in<*  Playandontimberalhs,  andsyngand  rycnt 
sweitlie.  ,598  SYLVESTER  Da  Bartas  ll.  i.  ill.  Fma  56 
An  Instrument.. Whose  symphony  resounded  sweetly-shrlll 
The  Almightie's  praise.  ,629-30  MILTON  Circumcision 4 
Ye  flaming  Powers..,  That  erst  with  Musick,.. So  sweetly 
sung  your  Joy.  ,78,  COWPER  Retinm.  568  Streams  tinkle 
Swe!t!y  in  poetic  chime,  a  .839  PBAKD  Lidian's  Lovt  xx, 
She.. sang  as  sweetly  as  a  caged  canary. 
3.  So  as  to  be  pleasing  to  the  mind  or  the 
feelings;  pleasurably ;  comfortably. 

C9oo  tr.  Exda's  Hist.  y.  xxiii.  Concl.  (1890)  486  Swethce 
drincan  ba  word  bines  wisdomes.    5:1350  Will,  f  """"&?> 
Nobul  leches.. bat  seide  he  schuld  be  sauf  &  sweteliche 
heled      1435  MISVN  Fire  of  Lore  „.  xn.  103  PIS  meruellus 
heet,  be  qwhilk  be  mynd  swetelyest  gladyns.     1533  r-Rm 
Answ.  More  (,548)  H  viij,  Yf  a  man  be  faythfull,  the  Spiryte 
of  God  worketh  in  hys  harte  very  swetelye  at  hys  com- 
munion      ,535  COVERDALE  Prn:  ill.  24  Ihou  shall  not  be 
MHyed    but  shalt  take  thy  rest  &  slepe  swetely.     1599 
SHAKS  Much  A  do  iv.  i.  226  Th'  Idea  of  her  life  shal  sweetly 
creepe  Into  his  study  of  imagination.     1606  SYLVESTER  Du 
Bartas  u.  iv.  II.  Magnificence  ,2,5  Sweetly-rapt  in  sacred 
Extasie.     ,640  QUARLES  Enchirid.  n.  xxvn,  If  thou  labour 
in  a  painefull  calling.. thou  shalt  be..sweetl,er  satisfied  at 
the  time  of  death.     ,784  COWPER   Taski.  89   Hie  nurse 
sleeps  sweetly,  hir'd  to  watch  the  sick,  Whom  snoring  she 
disturbs.      ,803  VISCT.  STRANGFORD  Camocns,  Sonn.  vii. 
(1810)  93  The  sweetly  sad  remembrances  of  yore  !     ,847  C. 
BRONTE  Jane  EyrevM,  Nor  was  that  problem  solved  to 
my  satisfaction  ere  I  fell  sweetly  asleep. 
b.  ironically,   esp.  with  fay,  cost. 
,579  TOMSON  Calvin's  Serm.  Tim.  243/»  I«  «  s"re'  that 
this  Ms  high  place  will  cost  him  sweetely.    1585  {•ETHER- 
,  ONE  tr  Cahin  on  Acts  xxii.  28  How  can  it  be  that  thou 
beeing  some  base  fellowe  ,,f  the  countne  of  the  Cilicians, 
shouldest  obtayne  this  honour,  for  which  I  paid  sweetly? 

f\  i    H  IF  RON    I  l^ks     II.    ^n    It    cost    JJcLUiu    sweetly    ic 
mssine  ouer   the  murder   of  Amnon,  done   by  his   sonne 
Abso"om.     ,855  Poultry  Chron.  III.  5,4'' Haying  as  may 
bV  supposed,  paid  sweetly  for  them,  and  having  fitted _  up 
house"  nests   and    roosts,   with    the    greatest  care.  .    ,882 
STEVENSON  New  Arab.  Nts.  (1884)  ,12  Everything  in  this 
world  has  to  be  paid  for,  and  some  things  sweetly. 
4.  So  as  to  be  pleasing  to  the  sight  or  the  aesthetic 
sense  ;  delightfully,  charmingly. 

,176  FLEMING  Panopl.  Efist.  55  Sithence  you  haue  written 
thereof  in  a  certaine  treatise  very  sweetly  and  p  easantly. 
,6,7  MORVSOS  Itin.  I.  45  One  market-place  sweeljy  shaded 
with  trees.  ,650  liULUER  A nthropomct.  88  The  Eye-brows 
ought  to  be. . sweetly  arched,  a  ,700  EVELYN  Diary  8  May 
1666,  Went  to  visile  my  Co.  Hales  at  a  sweetly-water  d 
place  at  Chilston.  ,766  GOI.DSM.  Vicar  W.  vin,  The  two 
lovers  so  sweetly  described  by  Mr.  Gay,  who  were  struck 
dead  in  each  other's  arms.  1837  CARLYLE  fr.  Kn.m.  m 
iv  Vergniaud  denounces  and  deplores ;  m  sweetly  turnec 
periods!  ,8,9  S.  C.  BARTLF.TT  Egypt  to  Pal  xxiv.^o  ">« 
li-hts  and  shadows  lie  sweetly  on  the  hillsides  at  night  and 
morning. 
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b.  as  a  technical  term  of  Art. 

,66*  EVELYN  Clialcogr.dg  Had  he  perform  d  his  heigl.t- 
nings  with  more  tendernesse,  and  come  sweetly  off  with  the 
extremities  of  his  hatchings.  17°?  P°™  /"•  ^jS 
When  the  ripe  colours  soften  and  untte,  And  sweetly  melt 
into  just  shade  and  light. 

o    with  emotional  or  sentimental  colouring. 
,840  THACKERAY  Barter  Cox  Aug. , '  How  sweet  y  the  dea: 
Baron  rides/  said  my  wife,  who  was  ogling  at  him.     1907 
PHYLLIS  DARE  From  School  to  Staff  u.  ^  That  sweetly 
pretty  play, '  Ib  and  Little  Christina. 

d  In  vaguer  sense :  In  a  desirable  or  satisfactory 
way;  favourably ;  fdelicately;  now  esp.  in  reference 
to  the  working  of  machinery :  Smoothly,  easily. 

,W4  FIAT  JtwM-ho.  1.6  AChristall  stone,  .hailing  agood 
foyllsweetlieconueyed  within  the  concauesuperfic.es  thereof. 
1651  FRENCH  Distill.\i.  178  In  these  colder  countreys  they 

never   yeeld   any  fruit,.. but  if  at  any  time   nature  be    } 
wittily   and   sweetly   helped,   then   Art   can   £*«"*«    i 
nature  could  not.     ,825  F.dm.  Km.  XLI "•  *«  ';l*°--'"" 
jerks  of  a  machine  not  working  sweetly.  1876  W.  CnDWOm    , 
Round  abt.   Bradford  120  The  engines,  .although  thirty 
years  old.  .do  their  work  'sweetly  '. 
5.    With   gi-aciousness   of  action   or  treatment; 
with  kindly  disposition  or  intent ;  graciously. 

a  mi  A  tier.  K.  430  I.ihtliche  &  sweteliche  uorjmeo-  ham 
'    hor'  suites      a  ,300  Cursor M.  14884  (Colt.)  Sued,  he  wa  d 
Earn  drau  him  to.     c  1386  CHAUCER  J'rol.  221  *  ul  swetely 
herde  he  confession,  And  plesaunt  was  his ;  absolucion     1471 
C«roN    Rccnyell   (Sominer)    51    Whan  he   had   herd    her 
uswers  and  had  seen  how  swetly  she  had  taken  hit.     .5°2 
rrf.  Crystcn  Men  (W.  de  W.)  ,  iii,  That  fcw<^<**«£ 


SWEETNESS. 


Ortt  Ltysteu  men  ^>v.  ue  >*./  «•  »»•,  »" T>    u 

swetely  to  beholde  hym  or  her  thy  seruaunt.    'M  K.  H« 
VXY  PI.  Perc.  (title-p.),  Sweetly  indevvnng  with  his  blunt 
nersuasions   to  botch   vp   a   Reconciliation.     ,621   ELSING 
^ebahflio. Lords  (Camden)  48  The  sentence  m  the  Star 
Chamber,    the    which   he  confesseth    justly   imposed   a 
swetelv      1673  S.   C.  Art  of  Complaisance    15   We   mi  st 
^present  tlUngs  which   appear  difficult  and   grewous   by 
insinuating  ihlm  sweetly  into  the  spirit  of  those  to  whom 
we  speak      ,794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolfho  xli,  She 
used  to  try  so  sweetly  to  oblige  him. 

6    With  pleasantness  of  manner  or  address  ;  m 
sweet  terms;  hence,  affectionately,  lovingly. 

«iz2S  Ancr.  R.  264  In  eneriche  time  hwon  ?e  neode 
habbeX  scheaweo  so  sweteliche  to  his  swete  earen.     a  1300 
K  Horn  404  (Camh.)  On  knes  he  him  sette,  And  sweteliche 
hure  grette.     ,3..   Cursor  M.    15651  (UStt.)  ™«g§*° 
bairn  he  spack,  '  breber,  quat  nu  do  M?    c  ,440  Jacob  s  II  ell 
lefivrof  spechc.answere  swetely  '.    ul533Lu.  UERNEKS 
Kvxv  267  He   .toke  leue  of  hym,  &  swetely  kyssyd 

IAAAT.KW/  _    f.-Burtnc^P  CWPetK' 
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H-uon  1XXXV    207  H.C..tOKe  leue  ui  ujiii,  tv  .-,»-.-./    -,— j,_ 

hym.     ,59.  SHAKS.  Rom.f,  ^l'^-}^^^^^ 
kifse'antUtriue  Who cu  kisse  sweetliest  among  our  selues. 
.,  F.ANCJS  tr   Hor ,  Odes  ,.  xxii.  24  The  nymph,  who 
sweetly "peaks,   and   sweetly   smiles.    ',852    MKS    STOWE 
I  'IchToms  C.  xx,  The  child  looked  perplexed  and  sorrow- 
ful   but  said  sweetly-'  Poor  Topsy,  why  need  you  steal/ 
,867  -IROLLOPE  Chron.  B,,rset   II.  xlv    .4   He  was  d,s- 
appointed,  .alihough  she  had  spoken  to  him  so  sweetly. 
7    Qualifying  pples.  used  adj.,  often  hyphened  -vm 
any  of  the  preceding  senses),  as  sweetly-breathing, 
-budding  -fenced,  -smelling,  -swelling,   -written ; 
occas.  with  adjs.,  as  sweetly-pensive,   -wise;  also 
less  correctly  used  for  'sweet'   in   parasynthetic 
combination,  as  sweetly-scented,  -tasted,  -toned. 
«,<86  SIDNEY /I  ««rfVa  n.d9«)  "9  Of  pretious  pearle  the 
ouble  rowe.The  second  sweetly-fenced  warde,  Her  heav  nly- 
ewed    ongue  to  garde.     Ibid.  ,„.  447  Her  roundy  sweetly 
welling  lippes.    ,641  in  Ver,,ey  Mem.  (.907)  I.  «s ,  A  most 
noble  and  sweetly  disposed  lady.     ,?43  FRANCIS  tr.  Hor, 
V«    Poem  100  Sweetly-shining  queen  of  night.      ,760^72 
i.  BUOOKE  FoolofQual.dV,^  IV.  37  In  a  sweetly-breath.ng 
accent,  .scarcely  audible,  a  ,774  TUCKER  Lt.  fiat.  (1834)  "• 
47^  Hymns, meditations,  and  sweetly-written  books.     ,844 
OS-GIAKE  Eothenxim,  Spices  or  sweetly-burning  woods. 
,846  H   G.  ROBINSON  Odes  o/  Horace  u.  xn,  Ihy  mistress 
ycirm,  as  sweetly-ton'd   vofce.      ,87,    B.TAYLOR   fault 
37,TlI.  u.  iii-  "0  She  thanked  with  sweetly-wise  and  con 
scious  tongue.     ,875  W.  MCILWRAITH  Guid,  Wistwishin 
18  The  sweetly-scented  birch. 

Sweetmeat  (wrttrnft),  s/>.  [See  SWEET  a. 
and  MEAT  sb.  Cf.  OE.  swetmettas ,  swttmettas 
delicacies.]  .  , 

1.    collect,  pi.   (and  ^  sing.)    t  Sweet  food,   as 
sugared  cakes  or  pastry,  confectionery  (ftt.)  ;  pre 
served  or  candied  fruits,  sugared  nuts,  etc. ;   also, 
globules.lozenges,  'drops,'  or  'sticks'  made  of  sugar 
with  fruit  or  other  flavouring  or  filling;  sing,  one 

- 1480  HENRYSON  Test.  Cress.  420  The  sweit  Mejtis,  seruit 
in  plailtis  clene,  With  Saipheron  sals  of  ane  gud  sessoun. 
7,11500  Chester  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  1. 143,  I  knowe  that  m  thy 
childehoode  Thou  wylte  for  sweete  meate  loke.  1584  1-YI  v 
Sappho  v.  ii.  9  Giue  him  some  sweete  meates.  ,592  SHAkS. 
Rait  *  jul.  i.  iv.  76  Their  breath  with  Sweet  meats  tainted 
are.  1626  BACON  Syfva  §  756  Teeth  are  much  hurt  by  Sweet- 
nrats  1640  A.  KIGBY  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (172.)  IV.  .29 
Or  like  little  Children,  when  we  have  been  whlpt  and 
beaten  be  pleased  again  with  Sweetmeats.  ,683  IRYON 
Way  to  Health  489  Nor  [is  it]  lawful  for  any  of  us  to  eat 
Swect-Meats  or  delicious  Tarts,  after  we  have  eaten  suffi. 
ciently  of  other  simple  &  natural  Food,  a  1700  EVELYN 
Diary  10  Sept.  1677,  To  the  Towne.honse,  where  they  pre 
sented  us  a  collation  of  dried  sweet  meates  and  wine. 
1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  5,  r  6  She  should  be  ashamed 
to  set  before  company,  .sweetmeats  of  so  dark  a  colour  as 
she  had  often  seen  at  Mistress  Sprightly's.  ,8..  SHELLEY 
toSr.W*  «iv,  Tired,  [he]  gives  his  sweetmeat,  and 


fectionerv  articles  made  of  sugar.  ,880  '  OUIDA  '  MM,  i. 
You  eat  heaps  of  sweetmeats.  You  take  too  much  tea,  too 
much  ice,  too  much  soup,  too  much  wine! 
fig.  1690  C.  NESSE  Hist.  «,-  Myst.  O.  * K .Test .  I.  49  This 
is  Satanssweet-meat  to  make  Sinners  like  filthy  dogs.  1854 
TUCKKUY  ti'ewumes  I.  168  Gandish  was  always  handing 
him  sweetmeats  of  compliments. 

2.  A  varnish,  consisting  principally   oi  linseed 
oil  used  in  the  preparation  of  patent  leather. 

,875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mcch.  s.v.  Patent  Leather. 

3.  attrib.  and    Comb.,   as  sweetmeat  pan,  pot, 
shot,  spoon ;  sweetmeat-seller. 

1660  R  MONTAGU  in  Bmcleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.Comm.) 
I  448  One  sweetmeat  pan,  with  a  skimmer.  1705  Loml. 
C.az  No.  4104/4,  2  Sweet-meat  Spoons  forked.  1769  MRS. 
PAFFAIDI4  //«»«*/'-•  ('7?8)  z>5  ¥*<•  "  into  flat  sweet- 
meit  po?s  and  tie  it  down  with  brandy  paper.  ,895  K,mHG 
2,,A  Jungle  Bk.  92  It  was  the  wife  of  the  sweetmeat-seller. 

Hence  Sweetmeat  v.  (nonce-wd.)  trans.,  to 
furnish  with  sweetmeats.  -j.  -* 

,764  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Earl  Hertford  24  Feb.,  The 
fairS  had  so  improved  upon  it,  had  so  be.garlanded,  so 
sweetmeated,  and  so  desserted  it  [sc.  a  supper-room],  that  it 

°Sweet  Nancy,  local.  The  pheasant-eyed  nar 
cissus,  Narcissus  poetiais,  esp.  the  double  variety. 
1848  MRS.  GASKELL  M.  Barton  viii,  In  his  button-hole  he 
studT  a  narcissus  (a  sweet  Nancy  is  ,ts  pretty  Lancashire 
name)  ,873  Miss  BROUGHTON  Kancy  I.  94  The  hyacinth 
S  and  the  sweet  Nancies,  .blowing  all  together. 

Sweetness  (swftnes).     Forms:  see  SWEET  a. 
[OE.   sweats   (suoel-):    see  -NESS.      Cf.   MDu. 
soetenisse;  also  SOOTNESS  (OE.  ru/titHi).}    The 
quality  of  being  sweet,  concr.  something  sweet. 
1.   Of  taste  or  flavour. 

C807  /ELFKED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xvii.  125,  &  eac  sceal 
bion  on  oaem  breostum  oxs  monnan  swetnes.  ,340  Ayenb. 
55  be  zuetnesse  of  )>e  mete,  a  ,4»5  tr.  Ardernc  s  treat 
Fistula,  etc.  89  One  [oil]  for  be  rednes  and  swetnez  is  called 
sanguis  vene,  is.  1477  £»«•  R'VERS  (Caxton)  Dicta  68  fhe 
bitirenesse  of  the  aloe  tre  distroyeth  the  swettenesse  of  the 
hony.  I55S  EDEN  Decades  (Arb.)  no  These  apples,  .haue 
a  certeyne  sweetnes  myxle  with  a  gentell  sharpnes.  ,588 
K.VB  Housch.  Philos.  Wks.  (1901)  247  The  Malmesey  and 
Greek"  and  Remain  Wines.. haue  some  kind  of  sweetnes 
i«2  SWIFT  Ball.  Bks.  Wks.  ,841  I.  128/2  Instead  of  dirt 
aiSf  rx^son,  we  have  ralher  chosen  to  fill  our  hives  with 
honerandwax,  thus  furnishing  mankind  with  the  two 
oblest  of  things,  which  are  sweetness  and  light.  ,78, 
Co  PER  C/«r/<;, 90  Ha.s  God  then  g.v'n  its  sweetness  to 
the  cane  in  vain?  ,855  UAIS  Senses  *  Int.  u.  u.  S  9  *g 
sweetness  of  every  kind  of  fruit  (etc.)  is  known  to  arise 


h°£ 'pb™  sweetness  and  light,  taken  from  Swift  (see 
quot.  1 704  above)  and  used  with  aesthetic  or  moral 

OStvfjaaKLDCtllt  f,  An.  a8  Their  ideal  of  beauty  and 
sweetness  and  light,  and  a  human  nature  complete  on  all  it 
sTdes      1879  FAURAR  St.  Paid  (1883)  4-0  Gallic,  .was  pre. 
eminently  endowed  with  that  light  and  sweetness  which  are 
sitrns  of  the  utmost  refinement. 

b.  concr.  Something  sweet  to  the  taste;  a  sweet 

^Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  A  524  Ambrosea,  suoetnis. 
,,82  WVCL'F  Joel  ii.  18  And  it  shal  be,  in  that  day  moun- 
tevns  shuln  droppe  swetnes.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  K. 
x,x  xl.iilW.  de  V),  Swetnesse  layed  to  the  tonge  openyth 
moderatly  and  hetyth  moderatly  >553  EDEN  Treat  Nnve 
Ind  (Arb )  42  Who  hath  not  of  sowrenes  fdte  the  bitte 
tast  Is  not  worthy  of  swetenes  to  take  his  repast.  ,655 
G  S  in  Hartlib  Kef.  Conumu.  Bees  27  There  is  worthily  a 
great  d"ffertnce  to  be  acknowledged  between  Honey,  and 
other  inspissated  sweetnesses.  ,890  Ofelousas  Louisiana) 
i  Democrat  20  Dec.  2/1  Sweetness  by  the  barrel,  bon-bons, 
1  sugar  plums  [etc.]. 

2    Of  smell  or  odour  :  Fragrance, 
cooo  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  iv.  x.  (1890)  292  Micel  swetnes  wun- 
dorlices  stences.    c,i7S  Lamb.  Horn.  ,45  P« 'seal 1  beon 
smellinge  mid  swetnesse.   c  n*> Battery jy>  Ut  of  his  ore 
cume3  a  smeL.Sat  ouer-cumeS  haliweie   wio  swetnesse. 
c,38o  WYCLIF   IVkt.  (1880)  216  Whanne  men  schullen  . . 
smllle..be  swettenesse  &  good  odour  of  herbis.    c  ,385 
rHAL-CER  L  G   W.  ProL  120  Floures . .  Of  swich  suetnesse 
and  swich  odou'r  ouer  al.     .6.6  BACON  Syh-a  §  .So/  thinke 
Pncpmarv  will  leese  in  Sweetnesse,  if  it  be  set  with  Lauenaer. 
,,«  Gr-AY^y  56  Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  un- 
„,?„    And   waste   its   sweetness   on   the   desert   air.      1070 
I"  KGEON  TrTas.  Dal:  Ps.  xlv.  8  All  his  dress  is  fragrant 
with  all  sweetness.  .         .. 

3.  Of  sound :  Melodiousness,  musical  i qua lity. 
,398  TI.EV.SA  Earth.  De  ^.J?.v.xxii,.(Bodl.  MS.), Orpheus 
p!esid  treen  wodes  hulles  and  stones  with  swetnes  of  h  s 
voice.  -448  9  METHAM  Ainory,,,*  CUopes  4,0  Syngyng  m 
ther  lay  With  mornyng  joy  in  sqwctnes  off  songe.  i553  '• 
\\  IISON  Rhet  (1580)  30  The  swetenesse  of  the  tongue,  the 
wholsomnesse  of  the  aire  in  other  countries.  'M0  SPENSER 
f  O  III  xii  6  The  rare  sweetnesse  of  the  melodj.  K 
iVuvnEN'/lii  *  Ackil.  To  Rdr.,  There's  a  sweetness  in 
inod  Verse  which  Tickles  even  while  it  Hurts.  i?97  w.»s- 
RAr7cLiFFE'//a//a'«  i,  The  sweetness  and  fine  expiession 


often  vereffication  of  great  power  and  sweetness. 
b.  A  sweet  sound  or  tone.  rare. 


vits  Wal     xv,       re,      e    giv  , 

in  Cries  for  it,  like  a  humoured  boy.  ,825  J.  NEAL 
Bro  Jonathan  I.  76  Here  were  '  sweetmeats  ,  i.e.  preserved 
Sums  1858  SlMMOSM  Diet.  Trade,  Sivettmeats,  a  general 
name  'for  succades;  fruits  preserved  in  sugar,  and  con. 


agai 
Bro 


down  the  hushed  waters  of  the  wind. 


SWEETNESS. 

4.  In  specific  uses,  denoting  various  desirable 
physical  qualities,  e.  g.  freshness  (as  opp.  to  salt- 
ness,  putridity,  etc.),  mellowness  (of  soil),  etc. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)1.  7  The  Watre  of  the  See  is  fressclie 
and  holdethe  his  swetnesse  20  Myle  within  the  See.  1607 
MARKHAM  Canal,  n.  (1617)  52  Itgiueth  libertie  to  the  tongue, 
..and  keepeth  the  mouth  in  tendernesse  and  sweetnesse. 
n  1700  EVELYN  Diary  25  Jan.  1645,  These  [beds]  are  in  a 
very  long  rome  having  an  inner  passage,  .with  as  much  care, 
sweetenesse,  and  conveniency  as  cun  be  imagin'd.  1733  W. 
ELLIS  Chiltern  <$•  I'ale  I-'arm.  46  The  Remedy  of  this  is,  to 
give  it  constantly  its  due  Course  of  Fallowings,  whereby  it 
may  enjoy  a  thorough  Sweetness.  1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama 
Sci.  ff  Art  II.  355  This  powder  will  also  restore  the  sweet- 
ness  of  flesh-meat  but  slightly  tainted  with  putridity.  1844 
H.  STEPHENS  lik.  farm  III.  1046  Oil-cake. .is  an  excellent 
medicine  for  live-stock,,  .giving  to  the  hide  a  sweetness  of 
coat  unattainable  by  other  means.  1894  WALROND  Archery 
xvii.  297  No  bow  can  come  up  to  a  good  self  for  sweetness, 
softness,  and  steadiness  in  the  hand  when  it  is  loosed. 

6.  Pleasantness  to  the  senses  generally,  esp.  the 
sight;  pleasantness  of  aspect,  artistic  effect,  etc. 

a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholetn.  n.  (Arb.)  138  The  right  forme. . 
fit  and  dew,  to  the  dignitie  of  a  man,  to  the  bewtie  of  a 
woman,  to  the  sweetnes  of  a  yong  babe.  1617  MORYSON 
[tin.  i.  118  I'aie,  an  ancient  Citie,  and  for  the  sweetnesse 
preferred  to  Rome  by  Horace,  a  1661  FULLER  \Vnrthic3 
(1840)  I.  224  h  is  confessed  that  Oxford  far  exceeds  it  [sc. 
Cambridge)  for  sweetness  of  situation.  1707  MORTIMKR 
Httsb.  (1721)  I.  285  The  use  that  is  made  of  it  \sc.  wax]  for 
Lights,  the  clearness  and  sweetness  of  which  makes  it  pre 
ferr'd  before  all  other  Sorts,  a  iSaa  SHELLEY  Pr.  Wks. 
(1888)  I.  407  The  curved  lines  of  her  fine  limbs  flow  into  each 
other  with  a  never-ending  sinuosity  of  sweetness.  1888 
Miss  HRADDON  Fatal  Three  i.  v,  The  house  and  gardens 
had  all  the  sweetness  and  freshness  of  a  scene  to  which  one 
is  restored  after  absence. 

b.  as  a  technical  term  of  Art. 

1695  DRYDEN  tr.  Dufresncys  Art  Paint.,  etc.  220  He 
painted  with  great  Strength, great  Heightning. great  Sweet 
ness,  and  liveliness  of  Colours.  tjOGArt  of  fainting  (1744) 
68  His  colouring  had  rot  the  vigour  and  sweetness  of 
Giacomo  Hassano's.  1816  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS  Life  Raffaellot 
etc.  156  The  gliding  motion  of  his  [sc.  Correggio's]  outline, 
and  the  sweetness  with  which  it  melts  into  the  ground.  1816 
J.  SMITH  Panorama  Set.  $  Ajrt  II.  770  The  pen  should 
have  a  diamond  point,  which,  .imparts  an  admirable  degree 
of  regularity  and  sweetness  to  the  work. 

6.  Pleasantness  to  the  mind  or  feelings;  delight- 
fulness. 

C900  tr.  Bsda'sHist.  iv.xxiv.  (1800)  346  Bi  swetnes-e  haes 
heofonlecan  rices  he  monig  Ieo3  ?;eworhte.  971  Blickl. 
Horn.  37  Swa  we  sceolon  eac  ure  heortan  gefyllanmid  [>aere 
swetnesse  godcundra  beboda.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P. 
xxv.  68  Iesu,sueteis  the  love  of  the,. .  Al  that  may  with  e^en 
se,  Haveth  no  suetnesse  a^eyncs  the.  1340  Ayenb.  92  J>e 
more  bet  lyket  be  znetnesse  of  \>e  wordle  J>e  lesse  me  wylneb 
be  zuetnesse  of  god.  1390  GOWER  Conf.\\.  57Thei.  .restcn 
as  hem  liketh  best  In  all  the  swetnesse  of  delices,  ^1440 
York  Myst.  xlvii.  137  All  kynnys  swetnesse  isher-in.  1528 
TINDALE  Obed.Chr,  Man  15 b,  To  translate  it  welfaveredly, 
so  that  it  have  the  same  grace  and  swetnesse.  ,'m  the  latyne, 
as  it  hath  In  the  hebrue.  1585-7  T.  ROGERS  j£  Art,  xi. 
(1625)  55  Neither  shall  they  bee  partakers  of  the  sweetnesse 
of  this  truth  which  say,  that  [etc.].  1699  T.  BAKER  Kejl. 
Learn,  iv.  38  He.  .to  whom  he  gives  the  Force  of  Demos 
thenes,  the  Sweetness  of  Isocratcs,  and  the  Coft'a  of  Plato. 
1748  J.  GKDDF.S  Contp.  Antients  7  The  two  things  then, 
which  every  good  writer  either  in  prose  or  verse  istoaimat, 
are  sweetness  and  dignity.  1840  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par.  Serin. 
(1842)  V.  xxiL  365  Even  sorrow  must  have  a  sweetness,  if 
love  be  in  it. 

b.  Pleasant  feeling,  delight,  pleasure ;  also,  a 
source  of  delight  or  pleasure.  Now  rare  or  merged 
in  other  senses. 

a  IMS  Ancr.  R.  102  pes  cos.  .is  a  swetnesse  &  a  delit  of 
heorte,  so  unimctc  swote  &  swete.  £1230  Halt  Meid.  7 
Swuchhwettne^se  J>uschaltifinden  in  his  luue£  in  hisseruise 
.  .bet  [etc.],  a  1140  Ureisun  in  O.  E.  Hem.  I.  183  Ihesu  min 
hali  loue  min  sikere  swetnesse  {printed  spetnessej.  ^1386 
CHAUCT.R  Mclib.  p  iga  Salomon  seith  That  ..'the  conseil  of 
trewe  freendes  yeucth  swetenesse  to  the  soule.'  a  1400 
frvmer  (1891)  51  Heyl  queene  mooder  of  mercy,  oure  lyf 
and  oure  swetnesse.  c  1440  Jacob**  It'f/fyBo  Whan  J»in  herte 
is  harde  as  a  stone,  &  hath  no  deuocyoun  to  god,  ne  loue,  ne 
dreed,  ne  swetnesse.  c  1485  Digby  Myst.,  Mary  Magdalene 
794  O  lord  lesu,  ower  melleflueus  swettne-sr.  1516  Pilgr. 
Perf,  (W.  de  W.  1531)  159 b,  To.  .use  y"  maner  of  prayer. . 
in  y*  whichehe  fyndeth  moostswetnes.  Ibid.  287Swetenesses 
of  grace.  1612  BRINSLRV  Lud.  Lit.a  They  feele  such  a 
sweetnesse  in  play  and  idlenesse,  as  tney  can  hardly  bee 
framed  to  leaue  it.  1863  PUSEY  Serw.  Matt.  v.  4,  6  Rather 
it  is  an  abiding  sorrow,  sweeter  than  all  life's  sweetnesses. 
1870  BRYANT  lliad\.  nr.  102  Such  glow  of  love  Possesses  me 
and  sweetness  of  desire.  1886  P,tll  Mall  G.  14  Sept.  5/2 
She  was  one  of  those  brave  souls  who  have  fought  the  good 
fight  with  little  help  of  spiritual  sweetnesses. 

7.  Of  disposition,  manner,  or  conduct :  Gracious- 
ness,  gentleness,  kindliness,  mildness. 

f  1000  Afs.  Ps.  (Th.)  xxx.  21  (x.vxi.  19)  Hu  mtceL.is  >eo 
mycelnes  Jtinre  swetnesse.  a  1215  Ancr.  R.  254  Jesu  Crimes 
deorewur5e  wordes  ^  werkes,  ^t  weren  alle  me  luue  &  ine 
Mvetnesse.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  9803  Mike!  it  was  bis  suetnes 
ban,  Mike)  reutn  he  had  bat  sith  o  man.  1340  Aven&.  145 
Mansuetudo  ober  bcnincnitas  bet  is  7uyetnes<-e  of  herte. 
f  1366  CHAUCER  A.  B.C.  51  Glorious  mayde  and  moder.  .ful 
of  swetnessc  and  mercy  euer.  c  1450  Kfirk's  Festial  270 
A^eynes  passyon  he  schowyd  louyng  swetenes.  1598  H. 
JONSON  Kv.  Man  in  Hum,  n,  i,  So  full  of  man,  and  sweet 
nesse  in  bis  carriage.  1641  J.JACKSON  True  lira  ng.  T.  it.  102 
Grace  of  Regeneration,  .introduceth  gracious  habits  of 
sweetness,  peace  and  love.  1680  OTWAY  Orphan  i.  i, 
They're  both  of  Nature  mild,  and  full  of  sweetness.  1784 
COWPF.R  Task  11.708  In  his  speech  was  heard  Paternal  sweet- 
ness  diRrmy-  and  love.  1848  THACKKRAY  I'an.  fairxxx\v, 
Sh*  repaid  Miss  Crawlry's  engoitntent  by  artless  sweetness 
and  friendship,  1891  FARKAR  Darkness  ^  Dawn  x,  In  his 
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eyes  and  mouth  there  was  an  expression  of  honesty  and 
sweetness  which  endeared  him  to  the  heart  of  the  lonely 
prince. 

fS.  Addiction  to  sweet  things;  self-indulgence. 
Obs.  rare. 

c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xxx.  no  (Harl.  MS.),  He  yaf  him  so 
muche  to  this  swettnes,  that  he  wolde  not  thens,  but  yele 
hony,  and  made  him  murye.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas./or  M,  n. 
iv.  45  To  remit  Their  savvcie  sweetnes,  that  do  coyneheauens 
Image  In  stamps  that  are  forbid. 

Swee't  pea*.  The  common  name  of  Lathynts 
odorattts,  a  climbing  annual  leguminous  plant, 
indigenous  to  Sicily,  cultivated  in  numerous  varie 
ties  for  its  showy  variously-coloured  sweet-scented 
flowers ;  formerly  called  sweet-scented  pea  (see 
SWEET-SCENTED  b\ 

1732  R.  FURBER  Flower  Card.  Disfil,  57  Purple  Sweet 
Pea.  This  is  what  we  call  the  Sweet-scented  Pea.  1816 
KEATS  *  /  stood  tip-toe  upon  a  little  hill '  57  Here  are  sweet 
peas,  on  tip-toe  for  a  flight. 

Swee't  rush. 

1.  The  letnon-gras?  or  camel's  hay,  Andropogon 
Sch&nanthiis  ;  also  the  allied  species  A.  lanigcr. 

1598,  1601  [see  SQUINANT],     1874  Treas.  Bot.  Suppl. 

2.  The  sweet  flag,  Acorns  Calamus. 

1607  TOPSKLL  Foitr-f.  Beasts  116  Roes,  .lone  the  lakes  and 
strong  streames,  breaking  the  floods  to  come  by  fresh  pasture, 
as  sweet  rushes  and  Hul-nishes.  1760  J.  LEK  Introd.  Bot. 
App.  325.  1785  MARTYN  Lett.  Bot.  xviii.  (1794)  251  Calamus 
Aromaticus  or  Sweet  Rush. 

Sweet-Scented  (stress  variable),  a.  Having 
a  sweet  scent ;  sweet-smelling,  fragrant. 

1591  Cok-AiNK  Treat.  //««//«?•  H  3  b,  Sweet  sented  Roe. 
1606  N.  BAXTER  Sydney's  Ourania  L  iv  b,  The  fragrant  smell, 
Of  sweetest  sented  flowers.  1730  BAILEY  (fol.),  Aromaticnlt 
having  a  Spicey  Smell,  sweet  scented.  1837  CARLVLE  Ft'. 
Rev.  ir.  iv.  vii,  Thus  go  they  plunging ;.  .champ  the  sweet- 
scented  forest-herb.  1843  PRF.SCOTT  Mexico  (1850)  I.  62  He 
was  arrayed  in  a  splendid  dress,  regaled  with  incense,  and 
with  a  profusion  of  sweet-scented  flowers. 

b.    spec,    in   names   of  species   or  varieties  of 
plants  having  sweet-smelling  flowers,  leaves,  etc. 

Sweet-scented  fiea^  an  early  name  for  the  SWEET  PEA. 

1666  R.  PRESTON  Let.  in  Essex  Rev.  (1908)  XVII.  133  One 
hogshead  of  Sweet-sented  tobacco.  1688  CLAYTON  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XVII.  943  There  is  not  only  the  two  distinct  sorts  of 
a  Sweet-scented,  and  Aranoko  Tobacco,  but  of  each  of  these 
he  several  sorts  much  different.  1728  BRADLEY  Diet.  I'ot. 
II,  Lathyrus,  in  English  Cicheling,  is  a  kind  of  Pulse,  which 
has  many  varieties,  .of  these  is  our  fine  sweet  scented  Pea. 
1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v.  Rufats,  The  sweet  scented 
rubus.  1796  WITHERING  Brit*  Plants  (ed.  3)  II.  59  Sweet- 
scented  Vernal-grass.  1846-50  A.  WOOD  Class-bk.  Bot.  258 
Calycanthus  Jloridns^  Carolina  Allspice.  Sweet-scented 
Shrub. 

Sweet  singer.  Hist.  The  phr.  sweet  singer 
(see  SWEET  a.  4),  more  fully  sweet  singer  of  Is  fad 
(app.  with  reminiscence  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  J.  where 
David  is  called  'the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel1), 
designating  a  sect  or  sects  which  flourished  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  i;th  cent.  :  see  qnots. 

1680  H.  MORE  Let.  in  R.  Ward  Life  (1710)  356,  I  partly 
have  some  Knowledge  of  the  Sweet  Singers  of  Israel.  I!ut 
to  sav  or  sing  sweetly  is  little  to  the  Purpose,  while  there 
i-.  a  False  Principle  at  the  Heart..  .What  a  Discord  in  Your 
Sweet  Singer  was  the  Admiration  of  that  roaring  Wretch 
you  described,  that  lately  hanged  himself !  1681  Act  of 
Counc.  in  Wodrow  Hist,  Sttff.  Ch.  Scot.  (1722)  II.  221  Edin 
burgh,  August  2,  1681.  His  Royal  Highness  and  Lords  of 
Privy  Council,  having  considered  the  Condition  of  these 
Prisoners,  called  the  sweet  Singers,  David  Jamison,  John 
Gib,.. and  some  Women,  give  Order  to  the  Magistrates  to 
liberate  them.  1687  MI£GK  Gt.  Fr.  Diet.,  Eng.-l-r.  i.  v., 
Tis  a  hte  blasphemous  Sect,  which  call  themselves  the 
Sweet  Singers  of  Israel.  Whereof  one  John  Taylor  was 
Head,  who  had  a  Congregation  of  them  at  Guildford  in 
Surrey.  1691  Life  of  John  Rutty  an  22  A  Sect  of  loose 
prophane  Wretches,  afterward  called  Ranters  and  sweet 
Singers.  1704  SWIFT  Mech.  Operat.  Spir,  in  T,  Tub.  etc. 
319.  1711  Metn,  I7isct.  Dundi-e  p.  ix,  At  this  Time,  about 
thirty  of  these  deluded  People  left  their  Families  and  Busi 
ness,  and  went  to  the  Hills,  where  they  lived  in  Rocks  and 
Caves  for  some  Weeks... They  called  themselves  The  Sweet 
Singers  of  Israel,  eat  nothing  that  there  was  Salt  in,  or  paid 
Tax  to  the  King,  blotted  the  Name  of  King  out  of  their 
Bibles,  and  cohabited  all  together.  173*  P.  WALKER  Life 
ofCargiil  in  Biogr,  Presbyt.  (1827)  II.  16  These  People.. 
were  commonly  called  Sweet-singers,  from  their  frequently 
meeting  together,  and  Dinging  these  tearful  Psalms  over  the 
mournful  Case  of  the  Church,  Psal.  74,  79,  80,  83,  137. 

Sweet-smelling  (stress  variable),  a.  Smelling 
sweet ;  sweet-sccnled. 

1388  WVCI.IF  K*fk.  xxvii.  22  Allc  thebesteswetesmellynge 
spices,  c  1400  26  Pol.  Poems  xxvi.  4  A  place.  .V-set  al>oute 
with  floures  so  swete  smellyng.  1535  COVERDAI.K  7/n  vi.  ao 
Swcte  smellinge  Calamus  from  farre  countrees.  1585  T. 
WASHINGTON  tr.  Xich^lay's  F<y.  m.  xxit.  112  A  vyoll  full  of 
sweet  smelling  water.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  709  Flowers, 
Garlands,  and  sweet-smelling  Herbs.  1731  Mn  I.KK  Card, 
Diet.  s.v.  Aerimonia,  The  Sweet-smelling  Agrimony  is  by 
some  preferr'd  to  the  common  sort  for  medicinal  Uses.  1855 
TENNYSON  Brook  122  He  led  me  thro"  the  short  swtct- 
smellinglan's.  1890  Science-Gossip  XXVI.  146/1  The 
innocent-looking,  sweet-smelling  mint  (Melissa  officinalis). 

Sweetsome  (swrtstfm),  a,  dial.  [f.  SWEET  a, 
+  -ROME1.]  Sweet,  pleasant.  A  Ho  advb. 

'799  S.  J.  PRATT  G.'tart.  Enf.  IV.  377  The  yard  is  a  kind 
of  grove.  I  remember  it  sweet^ome  to  behold.  18. .  R.  H. 
GROOMF.  Afttrmattt,  Only  Darter  (Cent.  Diet.  Suppl.),  I 
nivver  h'ard  her  sing  so  sweetsome  as  she  did  then. 

Swee't-sop.  [Snp  J^.1]  The  sweet  fruit  of  a 
tree  or  shrub.  Anona  squamosa,  allied  to  the  SouR- 


SWEET-WILLIAM. 

SOP,  extensively  cultivated  in  tropical  countries. 
Also  the  tree  or  shrub  itself.  (Cf.  sugar-apple  in 
SUGAR  $b.  50.) 

1696  Si-OANE  Catal.  Plantarunt  in  Jamaica  205  Anona, 
foliis  odoratis  minoribus,  fructu  conoide  squamoso  parvo 
dulci.  ..Siueei'Sop.  In  pratis  &  agris  campestribus  unique 
spontanea  reperitur.  1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  256  The 
Sweet-sop  or  Sugar  Apple  Tree.  1834  Penny  Cycl.  II.  54/1 
The  sweet  sop  ..  is  often  only  a  small  tnish,..it  bears  a 
greenish  fruit  covered  with  scales,  and  having  the  appear 
ance  of  a  young  pine  cone.  1871  KINGSI.KY  At  Last  ii,  The 
sweet  sop— a  passable  fruit,  or  rather  congeries  of  fruits, 
looking  like  a  green  and  purple  strawberry,  of  the  bigness  of 
an  orange. 

Sweet-sweet.  An  imitation  of  the  musical  chirp 
of  a  bird  (with  suggestion  of  SWEET  a.}:  cf. 
SWEET  v.~  Often  addressed  to  pet  cage-birds. 

1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartaa  n.  iii.  I.  I'octttwn  1019  A 
Sparrow's  head  he  shall  (even  flying)  split  :  And  in  the  ayre 
shall  make  the  Swallow  cease  His  sweet-sweet  note,  and 
slicing  nimbleness. 

Sweet  water,  sweet-water. 

1.  (as  two  words)  Fresh  water  (see  SWEET  a.  3  b" ; 
attrib.  ^usually  with  hyphen  or  as  one  word),  living 
in  or  consisting  of  fresh  water. 

1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  287  There  was  a  magicall.  .vse  of 
these  Sweete-water-Tortoyces  agaynst  Hayle.  1861  Chant* 
hers'  Encycl.  II.  668/2  [Catabrosa]  is  sometimes  called 
Whorl  Grass,  and  sometimes  Sweet  Water  Grass.  187* 
RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  fy  Mining  \\  Sweet-water  springs. 
1895  P-  HEMINGWAY  Out  cfEgj-pt  n.  149  A  party  of  women 
washing  linen  in  some  sweetwater  canal. 

f  2.  (as  two  words,  or  with  hyphen)  A  sweet- 
smelling  liquid  preparation  ;  a  liquid  perfume  or 
scent.  Obs. 

1544  PHAF.R  Regitn.  Lyfe  (1560)  M  viij  b,  As  concernynge 
sweete  waters  to  sprinkle  upon  your  clothes.  1588  SHAKS. 
Tit.  A.  n.  iv.  6  Call  for  sweet  water,  wash  thy  hands.  1688 
HOLME  Armoury  in.  398/1  A  smali  Chafer  (which  they  [si. 
barbers]  use  to  carry  about  with  them. .)  to  carry  their  sweet 
water,  .in.  1769  LADY  MARY  COKE  jrnl,  27  Nov.,  All  sorts 
of  sweet  waters  &  fine  pomatums.  1859  Habits  of  (>d. 
Society  ii.  (new  ed.)  125  Banish,  .every  essence,  cosmetic,  or 
sweet-water  from  your  toilet. 

b.  Technically  applied  to  sweet  liquids  obtained 
as  by-products  in  certain  manufactures. 

1885  W.  L.  CARPENTER  Soap,  Candles,  etc.  xiii.  295 
{Glycerin}  The  whole  is  then  blown  out  into  a  tank,  and  the 
'sweet-water '  is  run  off.  1910  Encycl.  Brit.  V.  178  2 
(Candles}  On  stand  in  R  the  product  separates  into  two  layers 
— '  sweet  water  '  containing  glycerin  below,  and  the  fatty 
acids  with  a  certain  amount  of  lime  soap  above. 

3.  (with  hyphen,  or  ns  one  word)  A  variety  ot 
white  grape,  of  specially  ?weet  flavour. 

1786  ABERCROMBIF,  Arrangcm.  mGarJ.  Assist.  15  drapes. 
..White  sweet-water.  Black  sweet-water.  1848  LowKLt. 
Bigltfiv  P.  Ser.  i.  Introd.,  He  affirmed  th.it.. he  had  never 
seen  a  sweet-water  on  a  trellis  growing  so  fairly.. as  a  fox- 
grape  over  a  scrub-oak  in  a  swamp.  1865  SALA  Diary  in 
A'tier.  II.  v.  159  The  black  Hambros,  or  the  juicy  sweet, 
waters,  or  the  fragrant  muscatels. 

Sweetweed  ,,swrt|\wd).  Name  for  two  scro- 
phulariaceous  plants  of  the  West  Indies  and  tropical 
America,  Capraria  hiflora,  also  called  goatweed 
or  \Vest  Indian  tea,  and  Scoparia  dulcis,  also 
called  sweet  broomweed  or  liquorice- weed. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  App.  339.  1771  J.  R.  FORSTER 
Flora  Aincr.  Scptentr.  28. 

Sweet-william  (s\v/1  wrlyam).  (Also  as 
two  words,  with  or  without  capitals,  or  rarely  as 
one  word  without  hyphen.) 

1.  A  species  of  pink,  Dianthus  barbatus,  culti 
vated  in  numerous  varieties,  bearing  closely- 
clustered  flowers  of  various  shades  of  white  and 
red,  usually  variegated  or  parti-coloured. 

1573  TUSSER  Hush.  (1878)  96  Herbes,  branches  and  flowers, 
for  windowes  and  pots..  .Sweete  Williams.  1578  Lvir. 
Dfnioens  \\.  vii.  154  The  third  [sort  of  gilloferl  is  that  which 
we  cal  in  EngHshe  Sweete  Williams  and  ctmiirnieis.  1616 
W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  it.  iii.  62  They  did.  intwine  The 
white,  the  blewe,  the  flesh-like  Columbine  \\  .ill  I'imkes, 
Sweet-williams.  1786  J.  ABEKCROMBIE  Arratigetn.  in  Gard. 
Assist.  68  i  Double  mule,  or  sweet-william  pink.  1796  C,'. 
MARSHALL  Garden.  x\x.  (1813)  .155  Sweet  William  (or 
bearded  pink)  is  distinguished  into  bnwd  and  narrow  leaved 
sorts.  1866  M.  ARNOLD  Thyrsis  vii,  Sweet-WilHam  with 
his  homelycottace-smell.  1879  ^9UD^:N  Soutkty 4  A  house- 
rich  in  old  Knglisb  comfort,  with  its  diamond-tiled  garden- 
wav, . .  its  sweet-williams  and  stocks  and  syringas. 

b.  Applied  to  other  species  of  pink,  also  to 
plants  of  other  genera  : 

ChildingPink,  /VojiMiM/t'W^frrfChilding  Sweet-william); 
the  Deptford  Pink,  D.  Armeria  (also  called  Sweet-william 
Catch fl y) ;  tthe  Wallflower,  Chtiranthvs  Ckeiri  (obs.); 
Lobel's  CmtchtkyfSMt**Armtrim  (Treas  Bot.):  the  Srarlet 
Lychnis,  L.  chalcedonha  (U.S.);  Phlox  tnaculata  (Wild 
Sweet-william,1,  of  N.  America;  and  Ipctnata  Quamoclit,  of 
IJarb 

1562  RUI.I.EIN  Bul-v<irkt,  /it.  Simf.'ts  fi575)  46  '1'he  whyte 
and  yellow  Gilioflower,  called  sweete  William,  or  hearts 
e.i«e.  1633  JOHNSON  Gfrardes  Hubal  11.  clxxxiv.  599 
Anneria  prflifera^  Lot.  Childing  swret  Williams.  1760 
J.  LEE  /ntrofl.  Bot.  App  329  Sweet  William  of  Barbadoes, 
/pomtra.  1856  A.  GRAY  .Itan.  Bot.  (1860)  330  Phlox 
t»ac't/<itft..\\\'M  Swcct-William). 

2.  f  a.  Applied  to  the  tope  or  dog-fish,  b.  A 
local  name  forthe  goldfinch. 

1730  DAI.K  Hist.  Harwich  420  Cartilacineous  Fishes,  i. 
The  Hog-kind,  or  such  are  as  long. ..The  Sweet-William. 
1848  /<i0lr'£jst  VI.  2258  The  pohlfinch  is  called  a  'red-cap', 
a  '  sweet-william ',  a  '  proud  tailor '. 
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SWEETWOOD. 

SweetwOOd  (swrtwud).  A  name  for  various 
trees  and  shrubs,  chiefly  lanraceous,  of  the  West 
Indies  and  tropical  America,  some  of  which  furnish 
valuable  timber  ;  also  the  timber  itself. 

Black  Sweetwood,  Strychnodaphne  (Ocelea)  Jlori- 
bunda..  Loblolly  S.,  Orcodnphne  (Ocolea)  Leucaxylon ; 
also  Scicuiophylliim  Jacqiiini  (N.O.  Aralifttex).  Low 
land,  Pepper,  or  Yellow  S.,  Kcclnmira  sangninea. 
Mountain  S.,  Acrodiclidnuii  jamaicense.  Rio  Grande 
S.,  Oreodapkne  Leucoxylon.  Shrubby  S.,  the  genus 
Amyris  (N.O.  Kutitcex  or  Amyriiiaccz).  Timber  S., 
Oreodapkne  (Nectaujra)  exaltata,  N.  leucantha,  and 
Acrodiclidiutn  ja'iiaicense.  White  S.,  Nectandra  leu- 
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usede  sinne  sodomighte.  So  long  he  pleiede  with  yong  man, 
A  swele  in  his  membres  cam  than. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  swollen,  distended,  or 
increased  in  bulk  ;  swelling  or  protuberant  form, 
bulge  ;  concr.  a  protuberant  part,  protuberance. 

In  technical  use  jr/rt.,  e.  g.  the  enlargement  near  the 
muzzle  of  a  gun,  the  enlarged  and  thickened  part  of  a  gun- 
stock,  the  entasis  of  a  column. 

1683  J.  REID  Scots  Gartfncr  (1907)  39  Grass,  or  brick- 
walkes  may  have,  for  thirty  foot  broad,  six  inches  of 
swell.  1726  LEONI  Alberti's  Archit.  II.  20  The  swell 
or  belly  of  the  shaft.  1733  w-  ELDS  Chiltem  ff  Vale 
Farm.  45  Not  being  able  to  make  their  growing  Pro 
gress,  for  want  of  Room  in  the  Earth,  for  the  Swell  and 


1607  in  3rd  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Camm.  53/2  The  soil., 
covered  with  good  oak,  ash,  walnut  tree,  poplar,  pine,  sweet 
wood?.  1624  CAPT.  J.  SMITH  Virginia  197  Many  hu^e 
bone-fires  of  sweet-wood.  ^1711  PETIVER  Gfizpphyl.  viii. 
71  Mexican  sweet  Wood. .  .This  is  a  pale  coloured  Wood 
with  brownish  Clouds,  it  has  a  very  fragrant  Smell  especi 
ally  if  chewed.  1721  Act  SGca.  /,  c.  12  §  2.  1811  TITFORD 
-V*.  Hortus  Si'/.  Amir.  E.\pl.  Plate  vii,  p.  ii,  White  Sweet- 
wood  (fauna  lencoxylon).  1858  HOGG  Veg.  Kingd.  623  The 
wood  of  O[>'eodaphfie]  exaltata  is  yellow,  very  hard  and 
durable,  and  is  called  Sweet-wforf,  in  Jamaica.  1866 
Chambers'  Encycl.  VIII.  491/1  The  compound  decoction, 
formerly  known  as  the  Decoction  of  Sweet  Woods. 

b.  attrib.,  as  suiectwood  tree ;  sweetwood  bark, 
a  name  for  cascarilla  bark. 

1750  G.  HUGHES  Barbados  157  The  Sweet  Wood-tree. 
1846  JUDGE  LEES  in  Lindley  }'eg.  Kingd.  279  The  plant  is 
scarcely  known  here  [Bahamas]  by  the  name  of  Cascarilla, 
but  is  commonly  called  Sweet  Wood  Bark. 

Sweet-WOrt  (swrtw»jt).  [\\'OBT  sb."}  A 
sweet-flavoured  wort ;  esp.  the  infusion  of  malt, 
before  the  hops  are  added  in  the  manufacture  of 
beer.  Also  at/rib. 

1567  Richmond  Wills  (Surtees)  203  In  the  bachousse  and 
brewhoiise .  .a  swete  worte  toube.  1567  Wilts  ff  Jitv.  N.  C. 
(Surtees  1835)  267  A  lead,  a  maskfatt  and  a  swett  wort  fatt. 
1707  MORTIMER  I  lust.  (1721)  I.  279  Of  all  Food  [for  bees],  i 
Honey  is  the  best,  .if  it  is  mixed  well  with  a  moderate  Pro 
portion  of  good  Sweet-wort.  1793  BEDDOF.S  Sea  Scurvy  91 
Sweet  wort,  or  the  extract  of  malt.  1851-4  ToMLiNSOxCj-e/. 
Arts_  (1867)  II.  667/1  This  vitreous  mass  was  formerly 
obtained  by  vapidly  boiling  down  a  concentrated  solution  of 
sugar  in  barley-water  or  sweet-wort,  and  hence  the  name  of 
barley.sugar  applied  to  slicks  of  it.  1876  HARLEV  Mat. 
Med.  (ed.  6)  322  Alcohol  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
any  saccharine  fluid  which  has  been  subjected  to  fermenta 
tion.  Svveet  worts  are  formed  for  this  purpose  by  the  action 
of  diastase  on  the  starch  of  the  cereals  or  the  potato. 

p  Webster's  (1847-54)  definition  'Any  plant  of  a  sweet 
taste  ',  copied  by  later  Diets.,  cannot  be  authenticated. 

Sweety:  see  SWEETIE.  Sweevil,  So.  f.  SWIVEL. 
Swefel,  Sweft,  Swefne,  obs.  ff.  SWIVEL,  SWIFT, 
SWEVEN.  Swegh,  sweigh :  see  SWAY. 

tSweight.  north,  dial,  and  Sc.  Obs.  In  5 
sweght,  swayght,  6  (9)  Sc.  sweoht.  [app.  f. 
swej-  (repr.  by  the  early  forms  of  SWAY  z>.)  +  -T 
suffix  3  a.]  '  The  force  of  a  body  in  motion ' 
(jam.") ;  impetus. 

14..  Chaucer's  Troylus  \\.  1383  (MS.  St.  John's  Camb.) 
Whan  that  the  sturdy  ook . .  Receyued  hath  the  happy  fall- 
ynj-e  strooke  The  grete  sweyght  [also  Harl.  jjjq;  v.rr. 
sweigh,  swey,  sweyf,  swough]  makitli  it  come  al  at  ones.  ; 
c  1440  York  Myst.  xxxiii.  362  Swete  may  bis  swayne  for  ' 
swemt  of  our  swappes  !  1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  ix.  ix.  36  Tho 
wyth  thar  swechtis,  as  thai  reyll  and  leipe,  The  byrnand 
towyr  doun  rollis  with  a  rusche.  Ibid.  xn.  xi.  159  Like  as 
the  gret  roch  crag. .  Is  maid  to  fall  and  tumble  with  all  his 
swecht.  [1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Storni'd  (1827)  173 
Round  him  they  rush't,  and  push't,  and  pechtTo  overturn 
him  wi'  their  swecht.] 

b-  fiS-     (See  quot.) 

11800  PEGOE  Stiff/.  Grose  (1814),  Sweight,  the  greatest    I 
part  of  any  thing.     North. 

Sweile, Sweill,  obs.ff.SwEAL,S«EEL.  Swein, 
Sweingeor,     Sweinmote,     obs.     ff.    SWAIN, 
SWINGER!,  SWANIMOTE.      Sweir,   Sc.  f.  SWEAU 
v.,  SWEEB.     Sweit,  obs.  Sc.   f.  SWEAT,  SWEET,   j 
Swelawe,  obs.  f.  SWALLOW  v. 

Swelchie  (swe-lxi).  &.    1  Obs.     Also  7  swel-    ' 
ohee.     [ad.  ON.  svelgr:  see  SWALLOW  sb.'*]     A 
whirlpool ;  also,  the  local  name  for  the  race  in 
Pentland  Firth. 

a  1688  ].  WALLACE  Descr.  Orkney  i.  (1693)  5  On  the  North 
side  of  this  Isle,  'is  a  part  of  the  Firth  called  the  Swelchee 
of  Stroma..  very  dangerous.  1805  BARRY  Orkney  I.  ii.  44  j 
Did  we  credit  the  tales  of  former  times,  wells  and  swelchies, 
sulphs  and  whirlpools,  are  constantly  surrounding  this 
island  [sc.  Swanay],  like  so  many  gaping  monsters.  1821 
SCOTT  Pirate  xxix,  Through  all  the  waws,  wells,  and 
swelchies  of  the  Pentland  Kirth. 

Swele,  obs.  f.  SQUEAL,  SWEAL,  SWELL  st>.,  SWILL,    j 

Swelewe,  swel(i)gh,  obs.  ff.  SWALLOW. 

Swelk,  such  :  see  SWILK. 

Swell  (swel),  sb.     Also  3  swel,  4  swele.     [In    : 
sense  I    prob.   repr.   OE.  %cswell  (:—*gfiswaljo-),    \ 
corresp.  to    MLG.  geswel(le,  swel,  swele,    MDu.    j 
geswel,  swel,  sweel(e  (Du.  gezwet) ;  in  the  other 
senses  f.  SWELL  v.,  q.  v.] 

1 1.   A  morbid  swelling.    Obs. 

11215  Ancr.  R.  274  Auh  drinc  J>eonne  atterloSe,  £  drif 
bene  swel  [v.  r.  swalm]  a^eanward  urommard  be  heorte,  bet 
is  to  siggen,  benc  O(V  attrie  pinen  bet  God  suffredeooe  rode 
&  be  swell  schal  setten.  13. .  Stuj'ii  Saf.  (W.)  1566  He. . 


_  . 

the  calcination  of  the  Tin,  .  .  you  perceive  in  several  places  a 
small  swell  of  a  certain  matter  which  bursts.  1768  Woman 
of  Honor  II.  201,  I  think  I  see  the  hardly  suppressed  swell 
of  face  of  one  of  those  immortal  geniuses.  1802  C.  JAMES 
i\filit.  Diet.  s.v.  Secure  artns  !,  Quit  the  butt  witli  the  left 
hand,  and  seize  the  firelock  with  it  at  the  swell.  1822-7 
GOOD  Study  Mcd.  (1829)  ¥.94  When  pregnancy  takes  place, 
and  the  uterus  enlarges,  the  breasts  exhibit  a  correspondent 
increase  of  swell.  1831  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  I.  73 
The  irregular  swells  and  hollows  on  the  surface  of  a  casting. 
IMeL  105  This  bore  is  a  piece  of  strong  iron,  ten  or  twelve 
inches  in  length  :  near  to  each  end  there  is  a  knob  or  swell 
of  steel.  1833  Ibid.  II.  204  The  shanks  consist  of  tubes  of 
brass  covering  iron  rods,  and  screwed  together  at  the  swells. 
1846  MRS.  A.  MARSH  Father  Darcy  II.  xix.  327  There  was 
a  slight  swell  in  his  chest  —  the  hystcrica  passio  of  poor 
Lear  rose,  .in  his  throat.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xlv, 
Pitt  looked  down,  .at  his  legs,  which  had  not.  .much  more 
symmetry  or  swell  than  the  lean  Court  sword  which  dangled 
by  his  side.  1849  FREEMAN  Arc/tit.v.  88  Ornamental  balus- 
ters  with  a  single  swell  are  found.  1876  Encycl.  Brit.  IV. 
490  'i  If  a  column  be  intended  to  have  a  swell  in  the 
middle. 

b.  figt  Increase  in  amount,     rare,  ?  Obs. 
1768  \l>'omiin  of  Honor  III.  227  His  plan  of  concealing  the 
enormous  swell  of  his  fortune,     1842  ALISON  Hist.  Europe 
Ixxviii.  X.  1009  The  augmentation  of  wealth,  the  swell  of 
pauperism. 

3.  a.  The  rising  or  heaving  of  the  sea  or  other  body 
of  water  in  a  succession  of  long  rolling  waves,  as 
after   a   storm;    concr.    such   a   wave,   or,    more 
usually,  such  waves  collectively.  (See  alsoGnouND- 
SWELL.) 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant,  ff  Cl.  in.  ii.  49  The  Swanues  downe 
feather  That  stands  vpon  the  Swell  at  the  full  of  Tide,  And 
neither  way  inclines.  1725  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World 
(1840)  326  Fenced  nowhere  from  the  least  surge  or  swell  of 
the  water.  1727  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  [nd.  II.  xlii. 
114  There  being  nothing  to  keep  the  great  Swell  of  rolling 
Seas  off  them.  1748  Ansons  Voy.  n,  iii.  139  A  most 
excellent  harbour.  .for  its  security  against  all  winds  and 
swells.  1805  H.  K.  WHITE  Lett.  Poems  (1837)  266  Some 
tremendous  swells  which  we  weathered  admirably.  1808 
VlKK-Settrca  Afisstss.  (1810)  21  My  boat  ploughed  the  swells, 
sometimes  almost  bow  under.  1833  Hi.  MARTINEAU  Cinna 
mon  <y  Pearls  \,  13  Old  Gomgode's  fiat-bottomed  fishing- 
boat  .,  was  pitching  in  the  rising  swell.  1865  PARKMAN 
Huguenots  in  Florida,  ii,  Their  water-casks,  .rocking  on  the 
long  swells  of  subsiding  gales. 

fif.  1798  LAN  DOR  (/>£/>  iv.  33  Such  ebbs  of  doubt,  and  swells 
of  jealousy.  1871  MORLEY  Carlylc  in  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  i. 
(1878)  175  The  full  swell  and  tide  and  energy  of  genius, 

b.  The  rising  of  a  river  above  its  ordinary 
level.  ?06s. 

1758  Ann.  Rcff.,  Hist.  H'ar  46/2  The  swell  of  the  river 
had  rendered  all  relief  impossible.  1760  Ibid.  38/2  Notwith 
standing,  .the  great  swell  of  the  waters  ..  he  passed  the 
Rhine.  176^  Ibid.  25/2  A  sudden  and  extraordinary  swell 
of  the  ..  Niester  ..  totally  destroyed  the  bridge.  1796 
MORSE  Anter.  Gcog.  I.  176  Rapids;  which.,  .with  a  swell  of 
two  or  three  feet,  become  very  passable  for  boats.  1812 
BRACKENRIDGE  Views  Louisiana  (1814)  48  The  annual 
swell,  which  is  early  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  raises  the 
water  fifty  or  sixty  feet. 

4.  A  piece  of  land  rising  gradually  and  evenly 
above  the  general  level  ;  a  hill,  eminence,  or  upland 
with  a  smooth  rounded  outline  and  broad  in'pro- 
portion  to  its  height;  a  ibing  ground. 

prig,  with  qualifying  phr.,  e,  g.  swell  of  ground  ^  which  is 
still  usually  felt  to  be  necessary  by  English  writers;  the 
absol.  use  is  specially  American. 

1764  DoD6LKY£*ttA»C«J  in  Shenstone's  IVks.  (1777)  II.  308 
A  swell  of  waste  furzy  land,  diversitied  with  a  cottage,  and 
a  road,  ij^z  YOUNG  Trav.  France  (1889)  20  The  swells 
margined  with  wood.  1808  I'IKB  Sources  Alississ.  n.  (1810) 
135  The  prairie  rising  and  falling  in  regular  swells,  as  far  as 
the  sight  can  extend.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxvii,  An 
uninterrupted  swell  of  moorland.  1825  LONCI--.  Burial 
Minnisink  i  On  sunny  slope  and  beechen  swell.  1869 
PARKMAN  Disc.  Gi.  H'cst  xxv.  337  The  grassy  swells  were 
spangled  with  the  bright  flowers  for  which  Texas  is 
renowned.  1908  RIDER  HAGGARD  Ghost  Kings  v.  55 
Following  a  game-path  through  the  dew-drenched  grass 
which  grew  upon  the  swells  and  valleys  of  the  veld. 
b.  Coal-mining.  (Seequots.) 

1855  J.  PHILLIPS  Man.  Geol.  193  [The  seam]  is..  cut  into 
'  swills  '  [sic]  or  '  horse  backs  ',  which  rise  up  from  the  floor. 
1882  GEIKIE  Text-Bk.  Geol.  (1885)  467  The  stratification  of 
the  later  accumulation  will  end  off  abruptly  against  the 
flanks  of  the  older  ridge,  which  will  appear  to  rise  up 
through  the  overlying  bed.  Appearances  of  this  kind  are 
not  uncommon  in  coal-fields,  where  they  are  known  to  the 
miners  as  'rolls',  'swells  ',  or  'horses'  backs  '.  1883  GRESLEY 
Gloss.  Coal~miningt  Swell%  a  kind  of  fault.  See  Horses. 
Ibid.,  Horses  or  Horsebacks^  natural  channels  cut(  or 
washed  away  by  water,  in  a  coal  seam,  and  filled  up  with 
shale  and  sandstone. 

5.  Of  sound,  esp.  musical  sound  ;    Gradual  in- 
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crease  in  loudnessor  force  ;  hence,  a  sound  or  suc 
cession  of  sounds  gradually  increasing  in  volume, 
or  coming  upon  the  ear  more  and  more  clearly. 

1803  SCOTT  Gray  Brother  xxiii,  The  heavy  knell,  the  choir's 
faint  swell,  Came  slowly  down  the  wind.  1822  Q.  Mus.  Mag. 
IV.  35  The  swell,  or  gradual  increase  of  sound,  is  produced 
by  opening  the  door  of  the  box  in  which  this  part  of  the 
organ  is  inclosed.  1833  TENNYSON  May  Queen  in.  viii,  And 
up  the  valley  came  a  swell  of  music  on  the  wind.  1839 
MOORE  Alciphron  iii.  121  There  came  A  swell  of  harmony 
as  grand  As  e'er  was  born  of  voice  and  hand.  1848-9  [see 
FLAM  $b?\  1894  HALL  CAINE  Manxman  vi.  xii,  As  Philip 
lay  alone  the  soar  and  swell  of  the  psalm  filled  the  room. 

b.  spec,  in  Mus.  A  gradual  increase  of  force 
(crescendo}  followed  by  a  gradual  decrease  (diminu- 
emlo\  in  singing  or  playing ;  hence,  a  character 
composed  of  the  crescendo  and  diminuendo  marks 
together,  denoting  this  :  <  >. 

1757  FOOTE  Author  Epil.,  Divine  Mingott! !  what  a  swell 
has  she  !  1833  J.  RUSH  Philos.  Hum.  Voice  (ed.  2)259  A 
gradual  strengthening  and  subsequent  reduction  of  the 
voice,  similar  to  what  is  called  a  swell  in  the  language  of 
musical  expression.  1848  RIMBAULT  First  L>k.  Piano.  65. 

6.  A  contrivance  for  gradually  varying  the  force 
of  the  tone  in  an  organ  or  harmonium  (also  in  the 
harpsichord  and  some  early  pianos),  .consisting  of 
a  shutter,  a  lid,  or  (now  usually)  a  series  of  slats 
like  those  of  a  Venetian  blind,  which  can  be  opened 
or  shut  at  pleasure  by  means  of  a  pedal  or  (in  the 
harmonium)  a  knee-lever.     Also  short  for  swell- 
box^  swell  keyboard^  or  swell  organ  (see  below). 

Used  attrib.  in  names  of  apparatus  connected  with  or 
actuating  the  swell,  as  wuell-coupler^  keyboard,  manual^ 
pedal;  swell-box,  the  box  or  chamber,  containing  a  set  of 
pipes  or  reeds,  which  is  opened  and  closed  by  the  swell  in  an 
organ  or  harmonium  ;  sivell  organ,  the  set  of  pipes  enclosed 
in  this,  forming  one  of  the  partial  organs  which  make  up  a 
large  organ. 

1773  BARRINGTON  In  Phil.  Trans.  LXI1I.  271  The  insipi 
dity  of  the  upper  part  of  the  flute  stop  of  an  organ,  which 
hath  not  the  modern  improvement  of  a  swell.  i774GiLLKSPY 
in  Abridgm.  Specif.  Patents,  Mus.  (1871)  10  My  new  con 
structed  principle  of  putting  on  the  quills  to  strike  the 
strings  of  a  harpsichord  with  a  peddle  and  swell.  jSoi 
BUSBY  Diet.  Mus.  s.v.,  A  certain  quantity  of  pipes  inclosed 
in  a  large  wooden  case  called  the  Swell  Box.  1822  Q.  Mus. 
Mag.  IV.  35  Three,  .distinct  sound-boards  ;  the  great  organ, 
the  choir  organ,  and  the  swell.  1865  Chambers'  Encycl. 
\  II.  in/i  Above  the  choir-organ  is  the  swell-organ,  whose 
pipes  are  enclosed  in  a  wooden  box  with  a  front  of  louvre- 
boards  like  Venetian  blinds.  1869  Eng.  Mech.  31  Dec.  386/1 
The  swell  box.,  covers  the  top  of  the  reed  chest  or  '  pan '. 
1875  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mus.  Terms  s.v.  Organ 
Construction  §  17  In  1712,  Abraham  Jordan  invented  the 
'Nag's-head  swell  ',  as  it  was  afterwards  termed.  It  con 
sisted  of  an  echo  organ,  having,  instead  of  a  fixed  front, 
a  moveable  shutter  working  up  and  down  in  a  window  sash. 
1881  W.  E.  DICKSON  Organ-Build,  xii.  151  To  give  prompt 
ness  to  the  return  of  the  swell-pedal,  .by  attaching  a  strong 
spiral  spring  to  the  pedal.  Ibid,  155  The  simplest  form  of 
swell-coupler.  1883  A.  J.  HIPKINS  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus,  III. 
489  The  Potsdam  harpsichords  were  made  with  Shudi's 
Venetian  Swell.  1889  STAINER  ibid.  IV.  8  The  early  swell- 
organs  were  of  very  limited  compass... For  many  years  the 
compass  did  not  extend  below  tenor  C..;  but  in  all  instru 
ments  with  any  pretension  to  completeness  the  Swell  manual 
is  made  to  CC,  coextensive  with  the  Great  and  Choir. 

7.  A  lever  in  a  loom  (see  quot.). 

1894  T.  W.  Fox  Mech.  Weaving  xiii.  318  All  looms  are 
provided  with  curved  levers  called  .swells,  which.. serve  the 
twofold  purpose  of  protecting  warp  from  being  broken  when 
a  shuttle  is  in  the  shed,  and  also  of  stopping  a  shuttle  from 
rebounding  after  entering  a  box. 

8.  The  action  or  condition   of  swelling,  in  fig. 
senses,     a.  Of  a  feeling,   emotion,  etc.  (cf.  SWELL 
v.  7).     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1702  STEELE  Funeral  iv.  i.  51  It  Moderates  the  Swell  of 
Joy  that  I  am  in,  to  think  of  your  Difficulties.  1781  COWPER 
Charity  246  The  swell  of  pity,  not  to  be  confin'd  Within  the 
scanty  limits  of  the  mind.  1822  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Old 
Actors^  Of  all  the  actors  who  flourished  in  my  time.  .Bensley 
had  most  of  the  swell  of  soul,  was  greatest  in  the  delivery  uf 
heroic  conceptions,  the  emotions  consequent  upon  the  pre 
sentment  of  a  great  idea  to  the  fancy. 

b.  Proud  or  arrogant,  or  (in  later  use)  pompous 
or  pretentious  air  or  behaviour ;  (a  piece  of) 
swagger.  To  cut  a  swell^  to  '  cut  a  dash  *,  swagger. 
(Cf.  SWELL  v.  9,  10.)  ?  Obs. 

1724  Briton,  No.  28.  123  There  is  such  a  Swell  and 
Insolence  in  most  of  those  who  can  maintain  any  Degree  of 
Mastery.  1731  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  179  p  4  The  softness 
of  foppery,  the  swell  of  insolence,  the  liveliness  of  levity, 
1800  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  IV.  61  To  see  our  young  lords 
and  our  young  gentlemen  *  cutting  a  swell ',  as  the  fashion 
able  phrase  is.  1823  Ibid.  232  The  trio,  having  been  to  the 
play,  agreed  to  call  in  at  Smith's,  by  way  of  a  swell,  to  get 
sixpennyworth  of  oysters  each.  1847  UI'SHNEI.L  Chr.  Nurt. 
n.  i.  (1861)  235  They  practice  it  [sc.  the  child]  in  shows  and 
swells  and  all  the  petty  airs  of  foppery  and  brave 
assumption. 

fc.  Turgid  or  inflated  style  of  language.     Obs. 

1742  YOUNG  A't.  Th.  vii.  595  Pride,  like  the  Delphic 
priestess,  « ith  a  swell,  Rav'd  nonsense,  destin'd  to  be  future 
sense.  1783  BLAIK  Rhet.  xiii.  I.  264  Sentences  constructed 
with  the  Ciceronian  fulness  and  swell.  1843  Btackiv.  Mag. 
LIV.  62  The  air  of  pretence,  the  craving  after  effect,  the 
swell. 

9.  colloq.)  orig.  slang.  A  fashionably  or  stylishly 
dressed  person ;  hence,  a  person  of  good  social 
position,  a  highly  distinguished  person. 

[1804  Times  25  Feb.,  A  number  of  young  gentlemen,  on  the 
King's  establishment,  have  lately  been  dismissed  on  account 
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of  their  having  formed  an  expensive  club,  under  the  title  of 
the  Swell  !)  1811  Lexicon  Balatronicum^  Cadge  the  swells, 
beg  of  the  gentlemen.  181*  J.  H.  VAUX  /''/ash  Dict.t  Swell> 
a  gentleman  ;  but  any  well-dressed  person  is  emphatically 
termed  a  swell,  or  a  rank  swell.  1819  Blacfav.  Mag.  IV, 
566  The  third  was  one  than  whom  no  heavier  swell  Thy 
groaning  pavement,  Street  of  Princes,  vext.  1836  MARRYAT 
Midsh.  Easy  xviii,  I  never  was  a  gentleman — only  a  swell. 
1838  J.  BLACKWOOD  in  Mrs.  G.  Porter  Ann.  Publishing  Ho. 
(1898)  III.  n  The  Baron  is  a  most  capital  fellow,  and  a  very 
big  swell ;  he  is  chamberlain  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  1861 
HUGHES  Tom  Br<nun  atOxf.\,  Pictures  of  old  swells,  bishops 
and  lords  chiefly.  1885  '  MRS.  ALEXANDEK  '  Valerie's  Fate 
i,  The  (jirls  were  no  end  of  swells,  such  lovely  sable  trimmings 
to  their  jackets!  1892  Law  Times  XCIII.  459/2  The 
plaintiff  stated  that  the  defendant  was  one  of  the  greatest 
swells  in  the  City,  .and  had  often  readily  paid  ^20Or^3°- 
b.  transf.  One  who  is  distinguished  or  eminent 
in  achievement ;  one  who  is  very  clever  or  good  at 
something. 

1816  MOORE  Ef>ist.fr.  Tom  Crib  to  Big  Ben  23  Having 
floor'd,  by  good  luck,  the  first  swell  of  the  age,  Having 
conquer'd  the  prime  one,  that  mill'd  us  all  round.  1846  Dbi 
QUINCEV  Syst.  Heavens  Wks.  1862  III.  171  To  insinuate 
the  possibility  of  an  error  against  so  great  a  swell  as 
Immanuel  Kant.  1879  E.  K.  BATF.S  Egypt.  B<>nds  I.  viii. 
180,  I  know  you  are  a  swel!  at  that  sort  of  thing.  1886 
'  OCIOA  '  House  Party  v.  (1887)  82  Russians  are  tremendous 
swells  at  palaver, .  .gammon  you  no  end. 

Swell,  a.  colloq.  [attrib.  use  of  SWELL  sb.  in 
sense  9.]  That  is,  or  has  the  character  or  style  of, 
a  '  swell' ;  befitting  a  '  swell '. 

a.  Of  persons:  Stylishly  or  handsomely  dressed 
or  equipped ;    of  good  (social)   position  ;  of  dis 
tinguished  appearance  or  status. 

1810  in  Spirit  rub.  yrnls.  XV.  29  My  great  swell  pris'ner 
and  his  pal  are  flown  !  1823  UVRON  yuan  xi.  xix,  So  prime, 
so  swell  [ttote  gentlemanly],  so  nutty,  and  so  knowing.  i8»6 
Sporting  Mng.  XVIII.  279  The  two  very  swell  coachmen 
who  drove  them  out  of  London.  1843  DISRAELI  Sy&i£\i. 
viii,  Why  are  we  not  to  interfere  with  politics  as  much  as 
the  swell  ladies  in  London  7  a  1876  M.  COLLINS  Pen  Sk.  by 
Vanished  Hand  (1879)  I.  113  How  '  swell '  they  are  1  how 
carefully-gloved  and  glossily-hatted.  1890  '  R.  BOI.DRE- 
\VOOD  '  Cot.  Reformer  xiv.  (1891)  147  A  decent  sort  of  fellow 
belonging  to  swell  people. 

b.  Of  things  :  Distinguished  in  style  ;  stylish  ; 
first-rate,  tip-top. 

iSix  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.  s.v.,  Any  thing  remarkable 
for  its  beauty  or  elegance,  is  called  a  swell  article;  so,  a 
swell  crib,  is  a  genteel  house.  1831  Lincoln  Hctal.l  21  Oct. 
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p.  iv/5  We  had  some  slap-up  and  swell  lingo  against  the 
church.  i849THACKERAY/YWt-««/i-  iii,  A  youth  ..appeared 
. .  in  one  of  those  costumes  to  which  the  public  consent .  .has 
awarded  the  title  of  'Swell'.  1876  C.  D.  WARNER  l\'int. 
NiU  xii.  159  It  is  getting  to  be  considered  that  cigars  arc 
more  'swell '  than  pipes.  1897  S.  CRANE  Third  I'iotet  vii. 
44  You  don't  look  as  if  you  had  such  a  swell  time. 

C.  Swell  mob,  a  class  of  pickpockets  who 
assume  the  dress  and  manners  of  respectable  people 
in  order  to  escape  detection.  Hence  Swell- mobs- 
man,  a  man  belonging  to  the  swell  mob.  slang. 

1836  MARRYAT  Midsh.  Easy  xii,  A  man  who  has  belonged 
to  the  s»well  mob  is  not  easily  repulsed.  1851  MAVHK\V/,<»W. 
Labour  (1861)  II.  369  'i  Swell  mobsmen,  and  thieves,  and 
housebreakers.  1886  J.  K.  JKROME  /.//«•  Thoughts  i.  7  He 
enters,  .giving  himself  really  the  air  of  a  member  of  the 
swell  mob.  1886  D.  C.  MURRAY  Cynic  Fort,  x,  When  he 
had  worn  something  of  the  air  of  a  dandy — or,  at  the  worst, 
of  a  successful  swell-mobsman. 

Swell  (swel),  v.  Pa.  t.  swelled  (sweld) ; 
pa.  pple.  swollen  ,sw(ju*rn),  swelled.  Forms  : 
i  swellan,  (2  jnl  sing.  swelV).  3-6  swelle,  6-7 
swel,  (5  suell,  6  Sc.  swoll,  9  Sc.  a  wall,  swaul\ 
5-  swell.  Pa.t.  a.  i  swcall,  //.  swullon,  3-5 
swal,  5  swalle,//.  swollen,  6-7,  9  dial,  swole, 
7-9  (arch.}  swoll.  0.  5  swelde,  (St.  6  swellit, 
swollit,  swa'd),  6-  swelled.  Pa.  ppU.  a. 
i  -swollen,  suollaen),  4-7  awolne,  (4  Sc, 
swolline,  5  swollyn,  6  swolen,  swollne,  solne, 
swone),  6-9  awoln,  4- swollen  ;  4  ;i-)swolle,  •; 
y-swolle,  auollje,  swalle,  9  dial,  swole.  ft.  5 
i-sweld,  6  swelde, 6-7 sweld, awel'd,  =,-  swelled. 
[Com.  Teut.  str.  vb. :  OE.  swellan ^  pa.  t.  swealt^ 
swtlfan,  pa.  pple.  -swollen  =  OKris.  *swclla  (in  3rd 
sing,  swilith'j  OS.  * swellan  (in  3rd  pi.  j//*//er*/\ 
MLG.,  MDu.  (also  wk.)  swellen,  swilltn  (LG. 
swilltnt  pa.  t.  swiill, pa. pple.  swullent  I)u.  ctt-*//V//\ 
OHG.  swcllatt)  pa.  t.  s:t'it/t,  s^  ttllum,  pa.  pple. 
gis(w]olian  (MHG.  jwr//*«,  G.  schwellen,  pa.  t. 
sekwoll)  earlier  schwalL  pa.  \i$K.g€Schwotten\  ON. 
svella,  pa.  t.  sz'af,  sutttt,  pa.  pple.  sollinn  (Sw. 
walla*  Norw.  svcllc}  :— OTeut.  *swellan.  A  causa 
tive  (wk.)  vb.  *swalljan  is  represented  by  MLG., 
MDn.  swellcn,  su-HUn,  OHG.  -swellan,  MH(;. 
swelltn*  G.  sehwellen},  ON.  svella  \  cf.  Goth.  /(/"- 
swalleins  state  of  being  puffed  up,  fpvnivai*. 

The  following  forms  belong  to  various  grades  of  the  same 
root:  (M  LG.  s:v<il  (O.  sckwalt)  swollen  mass  of  water, 
Sw  U.L,  OE.ZMTW//,  SWELL  sb.,  MLG.(frlimA  Du.  gf:it<e't 
ML'1..  jtt'w/T nvvh(t\  OHG.  gisu'ulst  (MHG.  re-twulst, 
G,  gesi.ku'Hlst,schu'uls{]t  swelling, ON.  Jw//rboi!,OE.  s-i-il  , 
su.'ylet  (M)I.G..  Fris.  jw//,  Du.  dial.  ««•//,  OHG.  twite, 
(fa)suit  (MHG.  swl,  genuti,  G.  schivielt}  callosity.] 

1.  intr.  To  become  larger  in  bulk,  increase  in 
•ize  (by  pressure  from  within,  as  by  absorption  of 
moisture,  or  of  material  in  the  process  of  growth, 
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1  byinflationwithairorgas,etc.);  to  become  distended 
or  filled  out ;  esp,  to  undergo  abnormal  or  morbid 

,  increase  of  size,  be  affected  with  tumour  as  the 
result  of  infection  or  injury.  Also  with  out,  up. 

Beowulf  2713  (Gr.)  Da  sio  wund  ongon  . .  swelan  ond 
swellan.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  86  Wi8  wunda  3e 
swellab.  c  1105  LAV.  19800  His  wombe  gon  to  swellen. 
a  12*5  Ancr.  A'.  -^74  So  louh  wunde  ne  dred  tu  nout  to  sore, 
butc  $if  hit  to  swu5  swelle.  ciays  Sinners  Beware  297  in 

,  O,  E.  Misc.  82  For  hunger  ich  swal  bar-vie.  1377  LASGL. 
/*.  /V.  B.  xix.  278  .Shulde  neuere  mete  ne  mochel  diynke 
Make  hym  to  swelle.  £1386  CHAUCER  Pard.  i'rol.  26  If 
Cow  or  Calf  or  Sheepe  or  Oxe  swelle  That  any  worm  hath 
etc  or  worm  ystonge.  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  4534  For  tenc 
his  herte  began  to  bollen,  And  bothe  liis  chekes  gret  swollen. 
1470-85  MAI.ORV  Arthur  iv.  xviii.  729  Whanne  he  had  eten 
hit,  he  swalle  soo  tyl  he  brast.  15*6  TiNDALE^tc/J  xxviii.6 
They  way  ted  when  he  shulde  have  swolne  or  fallen  doune 
deed  sodently.  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pttscottie)  Chron.  Stof. 
(S.  T.8.)  II.  246  This  seiwand  persaving  the  eird  evir  to 
ryve  and  to  swoll  quhair  he  stuid.  1614  PURCHAS  /'//- 

'  grimagf  I.  ii.  (ed.  2)  n  Thus  doth  this  Globe  [tc.  the  earth] 
swell  out  to  our  vse,  for  which  it  enlargeth  it  selfe.  1799 
Kl*WAttGffft,Ess.  284  Most  probably  then  the  pyrites  swoll, 
uplifted  the  whole  [etc.].  1833  N.  ARSOTT  Physics  (ed.  5) 
II.  86  When  the  liquid  swells  out  into  an  air  or  gas.  1837 
P.  KEITH  Bot.  Lex.  37  The  vessels  become  convoluted  and 
swell  up  into  a  bunch.  1853  SOYRR  Pantroph.  304  They 
placed  barley  in  water,  and  left  it  there  until  it  swelled.  1860 
TYNDALL(7/ac.  I.  xxii.  159  His  knee  swelled,  and  he  walked 
with  great  difficulty.  1877  BLACKIE  Wise  Men  121  The  solid 
ground  did  rock,  and  swoll  and  sobbed.  1898  R.  BRIDGES 
Hymn  Nat.  iii,  Every  flower-bud  swelleth. 
V  b.  Of  a  body  of  water :  To  rise  above  the 

!  ordinary  level,  as  a  river,  or  the  tide;  to  rise  in 
waves,  as  the  sea  in  or  after  a  storm  ;  to  rise  to  the 
brim,  well  up,  as  a  spring  (also  said  of  tears'*. 

ii8a  WvcLiF/frt.  li.  15,  I .  .am  the  Lord  thi  God,  that  dis- 
turbe  the  se,  and  swellen  his  flodis.  c  1435  Torr.  Portugal 
147  He  swellyd  ase  dothe  the  see.  a.  1513  FABYAN  Chron.  vi. 
ccvi.  (1811)  219  He  went  vnto  ycThamys  syde,  and  behelde 
howe  the  water  swelled  or  flowed.  1555  EDEN  Dtcadcs  (Alb.) 
140  That  south  sea  doth  spo  in  maner  boyle  and  swelle,  that 
when  it  is  at  the  hyghest  it  doth  couer  many  greate  rocket, 
which  at  the  faule  therof,  are  scene  farre  aboue  the  water. 
1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L,  iv.  iii.  37  Do  but  behold  the  teares 
that  swell  in  me.  1610  HOLLAND  Cftnideti's  Brit,  (1637)  286 
Tims  farre  swelleth  the  Tamis  with  the  acces-e  of  the 
flowing  tide.  1634  MILTON  Comus  732  The  Sea  o'refraught 

|  would  ;•  well.  174*  SHENSTONE  Schoolmistress  179  Her  sad 
^rief  thai  swells  in  either  eye.  1758  Ann.  AY^-.,  Hist.  War 
70/1  A  prodigious  surf  swelled  all  along  the  shore.  1812 
BVKON  Ch.  liar.  \\.  xxviii,  As  breezes  rise  and  fall  anil 
billows  swell.  1813 [  HOGG  Queens  Wake,  Kilmtny  iv,  Where 
the  river  swa'd  a  living  stream.  1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit. 
268  My  eyes  felt  as  if  a  tear  were  swelling  into  them.  1830 
W.  TAYLOR  Hist.  Snn>.  Germ.  Poetry  III.  337  The  waters 
rush'd,  the  waters  swoll.  1849  CUPPLES  Green  Hand  vi. 
(1856)  62  Now  and  then  a  bigger  wave  than  ordinary  would 
go  swelling  up.  1883  TYLOK  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XV.  199/2 
They  can  bring  rain  and  make  the  rivers  swell. 

C.  Expressing  form  (not  movement  or  action) ; 
To  be  distended  or  protuberant ;  to  be  larger, 
higher,  or  thicker  at  a  certain  part;  to  rise  gradu 
ally  and  smoothly  above  the  general  level,  as  a  hill. 
1679  MOXON  Mec/t.  Excrc.  ix.  157  If  the  edge  swell  in  any 
place,  then  plain  off  lhat  swelling  till  it  comply  as  aforesaid. 
1791  W.  GII.PIN  forest  Scenery  I.  183  A  varied  surface- 
where  the  ground  swells,  and  falls,  a  1817  T.  Dwicnr 
Trav.  AVw  Enf.,  etc.  (1821)  II.  253  The  surface  here  began 
to  swell,  and  to  DC  covered  with  oak,  walnut,  and  chestnut. 
1849  KINGSI.KY  Misc.  (1860)  II.  240  One  long  grey  hill  after 
another  swelled  up  browner  and  browner  beforelnem.  1859 
MURCHISON  SH'iria  v.  (ed.  3!  101  This  zone  of.  .rock  varies 
much  in  dimensions,  .it  so  swells  out  in  the  parishes  of 
Church  Preen  and  Kenley,  that  [etc.].  1869  HouTELLXrw; 
ff  Armattr  iii.  (1874)  44  Swelling  with  graceful  curves  in  the 
middle  of  the  blade. 

2.  trans,  (see  also  3) :  To  make  larger  in  bulk, 
increase  the  size  of,  cause  to  expand ;  to  enlarge 
morbidly,  affect  with  tumour.  Also  with  out,  up. 
£•1400  Destr.  Troy  13683  Fortune,  .Gers  hym  swolow  a 
swete,  bat  swellis  hym  after.  .11400-50  Wars  Alex.  4276 
Hauc  we  no  cures  of  court e  ne  na  cointe  sewes  Swan-  ^  nc 
na  .swete  thing  to  .swell  oure  wames.  1484  CAXTON  Fables 
ofsEsof  ii.  xx,  Men  sayn  cornynly  Swelle  not  thy  self  to 
thende  that  thow  bresle  not.  1535  On  ERDAI  E  fsa.  xliv.  14 
The  Fyrre  trees  which  he  planted  himself,  and  soch  as  the 
rayne  hath  swelled.  159*  KYD  Jfitfas  in.  ii,  I  am  one  of 
those  wbo«e  tongues  are  swelde  with  silence.  1597  DONNE 
Poems,  The  Stormt  21  Sweet,  As  to  a  stomack  sterv  d,  whose 
insides  meete,  Meate  comes,  it  came;  and  swole  our  tail1  .. 
1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  in.  v.  16  The  water  swelles  a  man  ; 
and  what  a  thing  should  I  haue  beene,  when  I  had  becne 
swel'd?  1735  JOHNSON  Lobtfs  Aty$sinja>  Descr.  xv.  117 
It..sweH'd  up  my  Arm,  afflicting  me  with  the  most  horrid 
Torture,  c  1790  Kntycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  V.  490,  -2  liy  swelling 
out  its  cheeks  and  gill  covers  to  a 'an;-. size.  1812  f.  V.  ; 
Islt  of  Taints  in.  121  Till  the  land-breeze  her  canvas  win^s 
shall  .swell.  1818  Art  ISk.-fiinding  3  Swell,  to  make  the 
back  thicker  by  opening  the  foldings  with  the  fingers.  1848 
DICKENS  Doinbey  x,  The  Major,  straining  with  vindictive- 
,;:id  Dwelling  every  already  swollen  vein  in  his  head. 
1856  KANE  Arctic  Ex6l.  II.  xxv.  247  They  were  to  be 
calked  and  swelled  and  launched  and  stowed,  before  we 
could  venture  to  embark  in  them. 

b.  To  cause  (the  sea,  a  river,  etc.)  to  rise  in 
waves,  as  the  wind,  or  (more  usually)  above  the 
ordinary  level,  as  rain, 

1605  SHAKS.  L(ar  in.  i.  6  (He]  Bids  the  wtnde  blow  the 
Earth  into  the  Sen,  Or  swell  the  curled  Waters  Mtou*  the 
Maine.  t66«  STILLIKCFL.  Orig.  Sacrx  m.  iv.  §  6  The  rain 
water  ..  doth  ..  swell  the  Rivers  which  thereby  run  with 
greater  force.  1697  DKYDEN  sEntid  xi.  607  What  heaps  of 
Trojans  by  this  Hand  were  slain,  And  how  the  bloody 
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'  Tyber  swell 'd  the  Main.  1709  T.  ROBINSON  Nat.  Hist. 
Westmoreld.  i.  10  These  slow  running  Rivers  do  gradually 
swell  up  the  Sea  into  such  a  gibbosity,  ;is  contributes  to 
that  annual  Fiux,  or  overflowing  of  Nilus.  1815  SCOTT 
Trierm.  in.  v,  The  upland  showers  had  swuln  the  rills. 

3.  In  pa.  pple.  swollen,  less  usually  swelled,  without 
implication  of  subject  (in  some  cases  possibly  be 
longing  to  the   intr.   sense)  :    Increased  in   bulk, 
dilated,  distended;  affected  with  morbid  enlarge 
ment  or  tumour. 

c  700  Epitiiil  Gloss.  1018  Tuber  t  tumor,  suollaen.  c  1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxvii.  (Mac/tor)  1596  Sume  [men]  throu 
ydrope^y  sa  gret  Swolne  bat  bal  ma  etc  no  mete.  1387 
THKVISA  H  if  tun  (Rolls]  I.  299  Men  [with]  bocches  vnder  be 
chyn  i-SwolTe  and  i-bolled  as  bey  lie  were  double  chynned. 
1422  YONGE  tr.  Secrfta  Secret.  Iviii.  227  Tho  that  liaue 
ribbis  bocchynge  owtwardes  like  as  they  weryn  y-swolle, 
bene  yanglours.  1530  PALSGR.  5$?  i  Me  thynke  you  have 
the  tuthe  ake,  for  your  chekt:  is  swollen.  1538  STARKEY 
England  (1878)  79  In  a  dropcy  the  body..so!ne  wyth  yl 
humor  ys,  lytli  idul.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  iv.  iii.  151  Strangely 
visited  people  All  swolno  and  Vlcerous.  1637  MILTON 
Lycidas  126  The  hungry  Sheep.,  swolti  with  wind.  1697 
DRVDEN  /";>;-.  (Jeorg.  i.  425  \Vi,ile  yet  the  Head  is  ^reen,  or 
lightly  sweSl'd  With  Milky- moisture.  1715  LAI-Y  M.  W. 
MONTAGU  Let.  /<>  Lady  Rich  17  June,  The  next  morning., 
my  face  u  as  swelled  to  a  very  extraordinary  Size.  1791 
MKS.  RAUCI.IVFE  l\otn.  Forest  vii,  \\lth  eyes  swollen  with 
weeping.  1 8*9  Chaptos  /'h)s.  Set.  i;j  '1  he  stomach. .by 
beint^  swoln  out  or  cunt  rutted  [etc.].  1831  SCOT  r  Cast.  Dang. 
ii,  His  features  were  still  swollen  with  tii.spleasure.  1857 
MILLER  Eietn.  Chetn.^  Org.  98  It  furnishes  a  coke  which  is 
much  swollen,  caked  together,  and  possessed  of  a  high 
lustre. 

b.  Of  a  body  of  water,  esp.  a  river  :  see  i  b,  2  b. 
1588  KVD  Hfiitseh.  Phil^s.  Wks.  (1901)  240  The  Ryuer.. 

was  s-woln  so  high  as  it  faire  snrpast  the  wonted  limmits. 
1636  K.  DACKTS  tr.  MachiaveCs  Disc.  Livy  I-  72  The  Alban- 
lake  being  miraculously  sweld.  1770  LANGHORNE  Plntat-Ji 
(1879)  II.  673/1  A  torrent  swelled  with  sudden  rains.  1810 
WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1837)  VII.  2  The  rivulets  were 
so  much  swelled  yesterday  that  we  could  see  nothing  on 
their  right.  1869  Piui.Lirs  I'esur.  ii.  30  A  mere  brook 
occasionally  swollen  to  a  torrent. 

c.  Of  a  distended  form,  protuberant,   bulging: 
sec  r  c. 

1708  J.  CHAMDEKLAYNE  St.Ct.  Brit.  n.  i.  ii.  (1710)  327  The 
Countrcy  is  generally  swell'd  with  Hills.  1796  WITHERING 
Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  IV.  48  Plant  pendent,  cracked  and 
suullen.  1875  l.ncyct.  Brit.  II.  441/2  Frie/es,  instead  of 
being  sculptured,  ;tr-:  swollen.  1877  I''.  E.  HtLME  ll'iid 
Ft.  p.  vi,  Stems  forking,  swollen  at  the  nodes,  about  three 
feet  high. 

4.  intr.  To  become  greater  in  amount,  volume, 
degree,  intensity,  or  force  :  now  only  in  immaterial 
sense  (see  also  6). 

c  1450  St.Cvthbtrt  (Surtees)  4176  His  >ekenes  began  to 
suel!.  1598  UASTARU  Chrestol.  v.  iv.  107  Gaeta  from  wooll 
and  weaning  first  begnnne,  Spelling  and  swelling  to  a 
gentleman.. .  At  last . .  He  swole  to  be  a  Lord  :  and  then  he 
burst.  1611  SHAKS.  Cytnb.  in.  i.  50  Casars  Ambition, Which 
swell'd  so  much,  that  it  did  almost  stretch  The  sides  o'  th1 
World,  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  II.  xxxix.  50  Divers 
reports  fur  peace  have  .swoln  high  for  the  time,  but  they 
suddenly  fell  low,  and  flat  again.  1662  Kk,  Com.  Prayer 
Pref.,  To  make  the  number  swell.  1776  GIBBON  Decl.  <y  /•". 
;  vi.  (1782)  I.  173  The  murmurs  of  the  army  swelled  with 
,  impunity  into  seditious  clamours.  1854  R.  S.  SURTEES 
Handlty  Cross  iv,  The  names  which  had  first  amounted  to 
fifty  had  swelled  into  a  hundred  and  thirteen.  1862  LATHAM 
Channel  1st.  in.  xvi.  (ed.  2)  379  The  number,  however,  soon 
swoll.  1895  Times  10  Jan.  5/1  The  ranks  of  the  unemployed 
are.  .daily  swelling. 

b.  Of  a  receptacle  :  To  be  filled  to  overflowing. 
poet.  rare. 

1616  R.  C  Times'  Whistle  (1871)  94  The  husbandman, 
if  that  his  crops  proove  well.  Hath  his  heait  fild  with  joy 
'cause  his  barnes  swell.  1908  [see  SWELLING//*/,  a.  4  b]. 

5.  trans.  To  make  greater  in  amount,  degree,  or 
intensity  ;  to  increase,  add  to.     Also  with  out,  ///>. 

j    (See  also  6  b.) 

1599  MARS  ION  AntsniJs  A' if.  in.  iii.  A-1  now  swarlc 
night,  to  swell  thy  hower  out,  Behold  I  spurt  warme  bloodc 
in  thy  blacke  eyes.  1653  W.  RAMESKY  Astral,  ."tstarcd  17  j 
It  is  rot  for  me  to  insist  on  every  particular  in  every  house, 
for  that  would  swell  this  Volume  to  a  bulk  as  large  again  as 
it  U.  1754  GKAY  Pleasure  50  The  simplest  note  that  swell> 
the  gale.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  *  /'.  xxi.  (1787)  II.  261  The 
presence  of  the  monarch  swelled  the  importance  of  the 
debate.  1849  MACAUI.AV  Hist.  Eng.  x.  II.  558  The  prince's 
purty  was  DOW  swollen  by  many  adherents  who  had  pre 
viously  stood  aloof  from  it.  1867  AIGCSTA  WILSON  I'ashti 
xxvii,  The  property  left  me  by  Mr.  Evelyn  swelled  my 
estate  to  very  unusual  proportions.  1868  KKKEMAN  Norm. 
Cong.  II.  App.  A.  518  The  Winchester  Annul-  swell  out 
the  story  into  a  long  romance.  1874  GKKKN  Short  Hist.  iv. 
$  2.  169  The  long  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  realm  [etc.], . 
were  swelling  the  ranks  and  incomes  of  the  country  gentry. 

b.  To  fill  ^a  receptacle)  to  overflowing,    poet, 
rare. 

1601  H.  JOSSON  Poetaster  in.  i,  Swell  me  a  bowle  wiih 
lustie  wine.     1697  I^FVPEN   I'irg.  Ceore,  in.  484  The  .still 
distended  Udders  never  fail ;  But  when  they  seem  exhausted 
j    swell  the  Pail. 

c.  pa.  ppU.  (sense  4  or  5  :  cf.  3)  :   Increased  in 
,    amount  or  extent. 

1641  J.  JACKSOX  True  F.-<aitg.  T.  m.  230  A. .great  Com- 
mentatour  upon  holy  Scripture  ;  whose  volumes  are  swelled 
'  to  that  proportion  that  they  take  up  halfe  a  Classis  in  our 
piib!i(jue  Libraries.  1675  G.  HARVRY  Dis.  Lend.  ?g6  This 
Treatise  being  swelled  beyond  my  Intention.  1725  W'edrow 
Corr.  (1843!  III.  i6ot  I  have  formed  my  first  draught  of 
Mr  Robert  Bruce'.s  Life,  which  is  swelled  very  much. 

d.  To  magnify  ;  to  exalt.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 
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1600  MARSTOK.CIC.  Jack  Drums  Entert.\.(i6oi)ti.4,\>t  After 
your  decease  your  issue  might  swell  out  your  name  with 
pompe.  [1601  SHAKS.  All's  It'ell  11.  iii.  134  Where  great 
additions  swel  1's  [  =  swell  us],  and  vertue  none,  It  is  a  dropsied 
honour.)  1796  MORSE  Anier.  Geog.  II.  474  The  emperor's 
titles  are  swelled  with  all  the  pomp  of  eastern  magnifi 
cence.  1817  LVTTOS  Pelham  Ixvii,  Those  which  we  receive 
as  trifles,  swell  themselves  into  a  consequence  we  little 
dreamt  of. 

6.  intr.  Of  sound,  esp.  music:  To  increase   in 
volume,  become  gradually  louder  or  fuller  ;  to  come 
upon  the  ear  with   increasing  clearness,  or  with 
alternate  increase  and  diminution  of  force.     Also 
of  a  musical  instrument :  To  give  forth  a  swelling 
sound  or  note. 

1749  SMOLLETT  Regie,  in.  ii,  The  trumpet  swells!  1769 
GRAY  Installation  Dk.  Graf  ton  24  Choral  warblings  round 
him  swell.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolpho  xv.  _A 
chorus  of  voices  and  instruments  now  swelled  on  the  air. 
1842  TENNYSON  Sir  Galahad  vii,  Thro'  the  mountain-walls 
A  rolling  organ-harmony  Swells  up.  1891  FARRAR  Darkn. 
$•  Daivn  xxiv,  Then  the  strain  swelled  louder. 

b.  trans.  To  titter  with  increase  of  force,  or 
with  increasing  volume  of  sound,  rare. 

1775  J.  STEELI;  Ess.  Melody  Speech  47  That  speech . .  which 
I .  .have  noted  in  the  stile  of  a  ranting  actor,  swelled  with 
/"dr/^and  softened  with /taw.  1824  W.  IRVING  T.  Trav.  I. 
326  The  choir  swelling  an  anthem  in  that  solemn  building. 
1833  J.  RL-SH  Philos.  Hum.  Voice  (ed.  2)  203  But  if  the 
voice  is  swelled  to  a  greater  stress  as  it  descends,  the  grave 
severity  and  dignified  conviction  of  the  speaker  becomes  at 
once  conspicuous. 

7.  fg.  intr.  a.  Of  a  feeling  or  emotion  :  To  ari^e 
and  grow  in  the  mind  with  a  sense  as  of  distension 
or  expansion. 

^1386  CHAUCF.R  Jl'i/l-'s  T.  in  Hir  thouglite  it  swal  so 
soore  aboute  hir  hcrte,  That  neueiy  soni  word  hire  moste 
asterte,  1421-2  HOCCLEVE  Min.  Poems  96/29  The  grefe 
abowte  my  harte  so  sore  swal,. That  nedes  oiite  I  muste 
there-with-all.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich*  II.  iv.  i.  298  The  vnseene 
Giiefe  That  swells  with  silence  in  the  tortur'd  Soule.  1770 
GOLDSM.  Des.  I' ill.  82  Remembrance.  .Swells  at  my  bre.ist, 
and  turns  the  past  to  pain.  1848  DICKENS  Dombcy  liv,  Her 
purpose  swelling  in  her  breast.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
viii.  II.  304  The  spirit  of  Englishmen,  .swelled  up  high  and 
strong  against  injustice.  1902  VIOLET  JACOB  S keep -S teal >rs 
ix,  Something  swelled  up  in  his  heart. 

b.  Of  a  person,  the  heart,  etc. :  To  be  affected 
with  such  an  emotion  ;  to  have  a  mental  sensation 
as  of  enlargement  or  expansion  ;  to  be  puffed  up, 
become  elated  or  arrogant.  Const,  with  (esp. 
pride,  indignation,  etc.". 

^1386  CMAL-CER  Knt.'s  T.  1885  Swelleth  the  brest  of 
arcite  and  the  soore  Encreesseth  athisherte.  14. .  Govucr's 
Conf.  I.  54  Sche  for  anger  berof  swal.  1576  GASCOIGSB 
Phitomene  xcv,  Malice  made  Hir  venging  hart  to  swell. 
1627  MAY  Lucan  vui.  (1631)  335  He  swell'd  to  see  Varus  a 
suppliant  growne.  1711  ADDISOX  Spect.  Xo.  93?  5  His  Heart 
burns  with  Devotion,  swells  with  Hope.  1797  MRS.  RAD. 
CLIFFE  Italian  i,  Vivaldi's  heart  swelled  at  ihe  mention  of 
a  rival.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  Ii,  Little  Becky's  soul 
swelled  with  pride  and  delight  at  these  honours.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  323  His  stout  English  heart 
swelled  with  indignation  at  the  thought.  1868  FREEMAN 
Norm.Canq^-i&T]}  II.  ix.  331  Events  which  may  well  make 
every  English  heart  swell  with  pride. 

8.  trans.  To  affect  with   such   an  emotion;    to 
cause  a  sense  of  enlargement  in  ;  to  puff  up,  inflate. 
Often  in  pa.  pple.  (which  may  sometimes  belong  to 
the  intr.  sense,  7  b) ;  const,  with.  (Also  said  of  the 
emotion.) 

c  iaoo  Vices  fy  Virtues  65  Sclenfitt  iii/tat,  karitas  ediji' 
cat.  He  seid  bat  Sis  scarpe  iwitt  sweld  flane  matin,  tie 
hes  haue^  wiSuten  charite.  14..  Langlands  P.  PI.  C. 
vii.  154  (MS.  F.)  5it  I  spak  no  speche  it  swal  so  my  breste, 
pat  I  chewed  it  as  a  cowe.  (11450  Kitt.  de  la  Tour  ex, 
There  be  mani  women  that  haue  thayre  hertys  suolle 
fulle  of  pride.  1594  KYII  Cornelia  in.  iii.  2ri  Caesar,  swolne 
with  honors  heate,  Sits  signiorizing  in  her  scale.  1597  SHAKS. 
2  Hen.  IVt  w.  v,  171  If  it  did.. swell  my  Thoughts,  to  any 
straine  of  Pride.  1599  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  v.  i,  The 
States  of  Venice  are  so  swolne  in  hate  Against  the  Duke. 
1649  MILTOX  Eikon.  xi.  112  What  other  notions,  .could  swell 
up  Caligula  to  think  himself  a  God?  <ri68$  POMFRI-.T 
Cruelty  *t  Lnst  129  Swell'd  with  success,  and  blubber 'd  up 
with  pride,  1741  WATTS  Improv.  Mind  i.  iii.  §  4  You  value, 
exalt,  and  swell  yourself  as  though  you  were  a  man  of  learn 
ing  already.  1752  HUME  Ess.  <f  Treat.  (1777)  I.  231  Their 
heart,  swoln  with  the  tenderest  sympathy  and  compassion. 
1830  GREVILLE  Mem.  (1874)  II.  65  Intoxicated  with  his 
Yorkshire  honours,  swollen  with  his  own  importance.  1891 
HARDY  Tess  xl,  Inwardly  swollen  with  a  renewal  of  senti 
ments  that  he  had  not  quite  reckoned  wilh. 

9.  intr.  To  show  proud  or  angry  feeling  in  one's 
action  or  speech;  to  behave  proudly,  arrogantly, 
or  overbearingly;  to  be  'puffed  up';  to  look  or 
talk  big.   Obs.  or  arch,  (partly  merged  in  sense  io\ 

a  1250  Owl  (J-  Night.  7  EyJJer  ayeyn  o)>er  swal  \r.r.  sval], 
And  let  bat  vuele  mod  vt  al.  1526  TINDALE  /  Cor.  iv.  6  That 
one  swell  noil  agaynst  anolher.  Ibid.  18  Some  swell  as 
though  I  wolde  come  no  more  at  you.  1553  T.  WILSON 
Rhet.  (1580)  130  When  we  heare  one  saie,  sutche  a  man 
swelled,  seyng  a  thyng  againsl  his  minde,  we  gather  that  he 
was  then  more  then  halfeangrie.  1583  STUBBEf  ,<4fW/.  Abus. 
ii.  (1882)  3  Herod  and  Nabuciiadnezer  swelling  in  sinne,  and 
rising  vp  against  the  maiestie  of  God.  1593  NASHE  Christ's 
T.  Wks.  1904  II.  83  The  rich  Cittizen  swells  against  the 
pryde  of  the  prodigall  Courtier  ;  the  prodigal  Courtier  swels 
against  the  vvelth  of  the  Cittizen.  1599  MARSTON  Antonio's 
Rev.  n.  ii.  109,  I  will  not  swell,  like  a  tragedian,  In  forced 
passion  of  affected  strains.  1648  MILTON  Ps.  Ixxxiii,  5  Thy 
furious  foes  now  swell  And  storm  outrageously,  a  1704  T. 
BROWN  Praise  Poverty  Wks.  1720!.  104  M  en.,  being  obliged 
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to  discard  imaginary  Merit,  would  seek  the  real,  wou'd    ' 
swell   no   more  on  the  borrow'd  Greatness  of  Ancestors. 
1706  E.  WARD  Woodtn  World  Din.  (1708)  79  Vex  him  then, 
and  he  shall  swell  and  sputter  like  a  toasted  Apple. 

b.  Used  in  reference  to  turgid  or  inflated  style  of 
language. 

1712  ADDISON  Spcct.  No.  285  F  6  He  must  not  swell  into  a 
false  Sublime,  by  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  other  Extream. 

10.  To  behave  pompously  or  pretentiously, 
swagger  ;  to  piny  the  '  swell '.  Also  with  it. 

i795\VoLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  rindariana  Wks.  1812  IV.  183  Tis 
laughable  to  see  a  Frenchman  swell.  1863  Tynesitic  Songs 
22  Two  sots  wi'  eyes  a'  bleary,  Doon  Sangyet  street  did 
swell.  1884  HOKEI.I.S  Silas  Laf/iam  (1891)  I.  106,  I  couldn't 
have  father  swelling  on  so,  witiiout  saying  something.  1888 
'  R.  BOI.DREWOOD  '  Robbery  under  Arms  xii,  While  he  was 
swelling  it  in  the  town  among  the  big  bugs. 

Swell-,  the  verb-stem  in  combination  (in  some 
cases  also  referable  to  the  sb.) :  swell-fish,  a  fish  ' 
that  inflates  itself  by  swallowing  air,  also  called  \ 
puffer  or  puff-fish  (see  PCFF  sb.  9  b)  ;  swell-front 
U.S.,  a  bow-front  of  a  house,  i.  e.  one  segmentally  ! 
curved  on  plan  (see  Bow  s&.1 1 2  a) ;  transf.  a  house 
having  such  a  front;  swell-head  colloq.  =  swelled 
head  (see  SWELLED  b) ;  also,  a  person  affected  with 
'swelled  head';  swell-headed  a.  colloq.,  affected 
with  '  swelled  head ' ;  swell-rule  Printing  (RULE 
sb.  22),  a  'rule'  or  dash  of  swelling  (usually  dia 
mond)  form  in  the  middle  (Jacobi  Printers'  Voc. 
1888) ;  swell-shark,  (a)  a  small  shark,  Scy Ilium 
vcntricosum,  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  America;  (/>) 
a  Californian  shark,  Catiilus  liter,  which  when 
caught  inflates  itself  by  swallowing  air;  swell- 
work,  work  characterized  by  enlargement  or  pro 
tuberance  in  certain  parts  designed  for  ornament. 

1839  STOKER  in  Boston  Jrnl.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  513  Tetravtfott 
turgidus,  Mitchell.  The 'Swell  Fish.  Puder.  i86oO.W. 
HOLMES  Elsie  >-'.  xxxii.  (1891)  484,  I  was  walking  with  a 
young  friend  alone;  by  the  *s\veli-fronts  and  south-exposures. 
1871  HOWELLS  Wldd.  Jonrn.  (1892)67  A  humble  three-stovy 
swell-front  up  at  the  South  End.  1884  St.  James's  Gaz. 
10  May  5/1  '  Mugwump*,  .is  'synonymous  with  the  New 
York  term  "big  bug,"  or  the  Washington  expression 
"  "swellhead  ".'  1901  G.  DOUGLAS  House  w.  Green 
Shutters  214  Lord,  but  young  Gourlay  was  the  fine  fellow  ! 
Symptoms  of  swell. head  set  in  with  alarming  rapidity.  1817 
COBBETT  H'ks.  XXXII.  43  The  upstart,  big-bellied,  'swell- 
headed  farmer  can  bluster  and  bully ..  about  Sinecures.  1906 
Daily  Citron,  it  May  7/3  Gangs  of  swell-headed  agents  in 
plain  clothes,  .persecuting  inoffensive  citizens.  1891  Cent. 
Diet.  s.v.  Scyllimii,  S.  venlricosum  is  the  "swell-shark,  a 
small  voracious  species  found  on  the  Pacific  coast  from 
California  to  Chili.  1833  J.  HOLLAND  M<muf.  J/etaill.  198 
The  various  descriptions  of  reeded  and  other  'swell-work, 
exhibited  by  some  superb  brass  fenders. 

Swelldom  ^swe-lcUm).  colloq.  [f.  SWELL  sb.  9 
+  -DOM.]  The  realm  or  world  of  'swells  ' ;  people 
of  rank  nnd  fashion,  or  of  distinction  of  any  kind. 

1855  THACKERAY  Nnvcomcs  xliii,  When  all  Swelldom  is  at 
her  feet.  1864  J.  R.  GREEN  Lett.  n.  (IQOI)  152,  I .  .discover 
what  a  false  pretence  antiquarian  swelldom  is.  1885  Graphic 
21  Feb.  174/2  In  the  railway  train,  we  sit  either  in  exclusive 
'swelldom'  in  the  first,  or  herd  with  'the  vulgar'  in  the 
third  class. 

Swelle,  obs.  form  of  SWALLOW  v.,  SWELL. 

Swelled  (sweld),  ///.  a.  [Weak  pa.  pple.  of 
SWELL  v.  :  see  -ED  1.  Less  frequent  as  an  adj.  in 
most  senses  than  the  strong  pa.  pple.  SWOLLEN.] 
In  senses  of  SWELL  v.,  lit.  anAfg. ;  esp.  in  sense 
'  morbidly  enlarged,  affected  witli  tumour '. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  v.  v.  162  Hearing  vs  praise  our  Loues 
of  Italy  For  Beauty,  that  made  barren  the  swell'd  boast  Of 
him  that  best  could  speake.  1670  DRVDEN  1st  Ft.  Com;. 
Granada  ii.  i,  The  swell'd  Ambition  of  his  Mind.  1716 
Diet.  Rust.,  Swelled  fizzle,  a  kind  of  hardness  that  proceeds 
from  a  Horse's  being  bruised  by  Riding.  1733  in  loth  Rep. 
Hist.  MXS.  Coiiim.  App.  i.  251  He  has  so  bad  a  cold,  and 
swelled  face.  1753  J.  HASTLET  Cent!.  Farriery -2^(1  margin, 
How  swelled  heels  should  be  treated.  1842  Civil Eng.  ff 
Arch.  Jrnl.  V.  81/2  Swelled  Friezes. — This  invention  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  an  article  of  dress  said  to  have  been 
used  by  our  great  grandmothers,  called  a  bustle.  1869 
T.-NSER  din.  Med.  (ed.  2)312  The  symptoms. .are. .foetid 
breath,  swelled  belly,  emaciated  extremities.  1913  DOKLAND 
ffeit.  Diet.,  Kouf,  an  infectious  respiratory  disease  of  poultry 
.  .sometimes  called  avian  diphtheria  and  swelled  head. 

b.  Swelled  head  (fig.) :  inordinate  self-conceit, 
excessive  pride  or  vanity  (humorously  regarded  as 
a  morbid  affection),  colloq.  Hence  swelled-headed- 
IKSS. 

Cf.  the  earlier  sviell-heatlied s.v .  SWKLL-. 

1891  KIPLING  Light  that  Failed  iv.  69  Dick,  it  is  of 
common  report  that  you  are  suffering  from  swelled  head. 
1907  E.  REICH  (title}  Germany's  Swelled  Head.  Ibid,  i 
'1  he  Germans  are  afflicted  with  the  severest  attack  of  swelled- 
headedness  known  to  modern  history, 

Sweller  (swe'bj).  rare.  [f.  SWELL  v.  +  -EH1.] 
One  who  or  that  which  swells. 

c  1374  CHAUCKR  Smth.  in.  pr.  vi.  (1868)  77  O  glorie  glorie, 
.  .hou  nart  no  ^ing  ellys  to  J?ousandes  of  folkes  but  a  gret 
swellerof  eres  [orig.  auribus  inflatio  inagna\. 

Swellie,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SWALLOW  s&.2  and  v. 

Swelling  (swe-liij),  v/>i.  sb.  [f.  SWELL  v.  + 
-ING  1.  In  OE.  swelling  (once)  ;  cf.  MLG.  swill- 
inge,  MDu.,  MUG.  swellinge.] 

1.  The  process  of  becoming,  or  condition  of 
having  become,  larger  in  bulk,  as  by  internal  pres 
sure  ;  distension,  dilatation,  expansion. 
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'577  B.  GOOGE  HcrcsbacKs  Husb.  i.  (1586)  30  The  waxing 
yellowe,  and  swelling  of  the  knoppes  that  holde  the  seede. 
J593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  (1613)  145  They  shew  the  swellings 
of  their  mind,  in  the  swellings  and  plumpings  out  of  their 
apparrayle.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  255/2  Swelling,  is  to 
give  it  [sc.  the  metal]  its  shape,  and  make  it  proportionable. 
1780  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS  Disc.  x.  (1876)  10  There  is  given  to 
Hercules  an  extraordinary  swelling  a;>d  strength  of  muscles. 
1848  LOUDON  Suburban  Hart.  32  The  swelling  of  the  buds, 
and  the  expansion  of  the  leaves.  1875  BENNETI  &  DYER  tr. 
Sacks'  Bet.  m.  iv.  697  These  organised  bodies  are.. all 
capable  of  swelling;  i.e.  they  have  the  power  of  absorbing 
water  or  aqueous  solutions  between  their  solid  particles  with 
such  force  that  the  panicles  are  forced  apart. 

b.  concr.  A  swollen,  distended,  or  protuberant 
part  of  something  ;  a  protuberance,  prominence ; 
t  a  swell  of  ground. 

In  OE.  applied  to  a  bellying  sail. 

.7900  CYNEWULF  Elene  245  (Gr.)  pser  meahte  ^esion,  se 
Sone  si3  beheold,  brecan  ofer  baeSwej,  brimwudu  snyrxan 
under  swellingnm.  1615  CROOKE  Body  cf  Alan  732  The 
fleshy  swellings  which  the  Chyroman ticks  call  hyllockes 
or  Montiules  do  make  the  brawne  or  pulpe  of  the  hand. 
1630  R.  Johnsons  Kiugd.  $  Commw.  43  Mountaines  be 
naiurall  swellings  of  the  earth,  above  the  usuall  levell  pr 
surface  of  it.  a  1634  CHAPMAN  &  SHIRLEY  Chnbot  \\.  iii. 
139  He.  .cannot,  .stand  at  all  parts  So  truly  circular,  so 
sound,  and  solid,  But  have  his  swellings-out,  his  cracks 
and  crannies.  1679  [see  SWELL  v.  i  c].  a  1700  EVELYN 
Diary  10  Sept.  1677,  Euston  . .  is  seated  in  a  bottom  e  between 
two  gracefull  swellings.  1789  J.  WILLIAMS  Alin.  Kingd.ll. 
368  Some  of  the  bellies,  pipes,  or  swellings  of  the  veins. 
1834-5  J.  PHILLIPS  Geol.  in  Emycl.  Metrop.  VI.  702/2  The 
Hide  pillars  [sc.  of  the  bridge  over  the  Wear]  are  worked 
with  various  swellings  and  mouldings,  1847  W.C.  L.  MAR 
TIN  Ox  15  i  The  convexity  and  bold  swellings  of  the  fore, 
head.  1883  M.  P.  BALE  Saw- Mills  337  Swelling  an 
excrescence  upon  the  exterior  of  a  tree.  1885  C.  G.  W. 
LOCK  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  iv.  232/2  Too  thick  a  thread 
will  make  the  'swelling'  (the  rising  caused  in  the  back  by 
the  thread)  too  much. 

2.  spec.    Abnormal    or    morbid    distension    or 
enlargement  of  some  bodily  part  or  member. 

Also  in  Path,  with  defining  words,  as  cloudy  su-elling^  a 
form  of  albuminous  degeneration  of  various  tissues  (Billings) ; 
glassy  swelling,  amyloid  degeneration  (Dorland) ;  white 
welting,  a  form  of  swelling  without  redness,  spec,  (a)  a 
tuberculous  arthritis;  strumoussynovitisofa  joint ;  (b}phleg- 
inasia  alba  do  lens  (see  PHLFGMASIA),  milk-leg,  white-leg. 

1377  LANCL.  /'.  I'l.  B.  v.  122  May  no  sugre  ne  swete  }>ynge 
asswage  my  swellynge.  1382  WVCLIF  Acts  xxviii.  6  Thei 
gessiden  him  to  be  turned  into  swellinge,  and  sudenly  to 
fallinge,  and  for  to  dele.  1398  TRF.VISA  Barth.  DC  P.  R.  v, 
xxviii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Fulnes  blaynes  and  bladdres  swellinges. 
14. .  Langlands  P.  PI.  A.  vn.  204  (MS.  U.)  For  swellynge 
of  Iieore  wombes.  1573'1'ussER  ffus&.(ify8)  52  If  ratling  or 
swelling  get  once  to  the  throte,  Thou  loosest  thy  porkling. 
1592  KYD  Murther  I.  Rreivcn  Wks.  (1901)  289  A  strong 
deadly  poyson  whose  working  was  to  make  speedy  haste 
to  the  heart,  without  any  swelling  of  the  body,  or  other 
signe  of  outward  confection,  a  1604  HANMER  Chron.  Irel, 
(1809)  156  Her  shinne,  her  knee,  and  her  thigh, ..and  some 
parts  above,  tooke  swelling.  1702  J.  PURCELL  Cholick  (1714) 
15  There  is  no  Swelling,  neither  does  any  Pain  follow  from 
thence.  1704  Diet.  Rust.  (1726),  Swelling,  a  disease  which 
Goats  are  apt  to  be  troubled  with,  after  they  have  brought 
forth  their  Young.  1803  Med.  Jrnl,  IX.  374  The  remedies 
for  white  Dwelling.  1873  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg.  (1884)  I. 
69  When  a  visible  part  is  inflamed,  there  are  four  notable 
phenomena  to  be  observed,  namely :— redness,  heat,  pain, 
and  swelling. 

b.  concr.  An  abnormal  or  morbid  enlargement 
in  or  upon  any  part  or  member  ;  a  tnmour. 

1542-3  Act  34  &  35  Hen.  VIII,  c.  8  §  3  Any.  .outwardc 
swelling  or  disease.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Hcresbactfs  Husb.  HI, 
(1586)  143  The  swelling  betwixt  the  two  Clewes  must  be  cut. 
1650  W.  D.  tr.  Comenius'  Gate  Lat.  Unl.  §  307  A  swelling 
riseth  (swelleth.  up)  and  falleth  again.  1704  Diet.  Rust. 
(1726)  s.v.  Swelled,  Swellings  or  Tumours  in  Horses,  come 
by  Heats,  by  hard  Riding  or  by  sore  Labour,  c  1720  DE 
FOE  Man.  Cavalier  i.  28  The  Swelling  broke.  1789  W, 
BUCHAN  Dom.  Med.  (1790)399  The  white  swellings  of  the 
joints.  1808  SCOTT  in  Lockhart  Life  (1839)  I.  i.  13  The 
slightest  cold  occasioned  swellings  in  her  face.  1835  Cycl. 
Pract.  Med.  II.  738/1  The  swelling  may  be  fixed  or 
moveable. 

3.  The  rising  of  water  above  its  ordinary  level  (as 
of  a  river  in   flood);  the  swell  (of  the  sea);  the 
rise  (of  the  tide);  the  welling  up  (of  a  spring). 
Obs.  or  arch. 

1557  Toilers  Misc.  (Arb.)  190  Hie  springes  may  cease  from 
swellyng  styll,  but  neuer  dry  away.  1560  Bible  (Genev.) 
Jer.  xii.  5  What  wilt  thou  do  in  the  swelling  of  lorden? 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  in.  v.  I.  ^8  He  [sc.  the  Tiber]  hath 
many  and  those  suddaine  swellings.  1754  FIELDING  Voy. 
Lisbon  Wks.  1882  VII.  112  My  whole  comfort  was  to  find, 
by  the  captain's  relation,  that  the  swelling  was  sometimes 
much  worse.  1764  J,  FERGUSON  Led.  ii.  27  The  swelling  of 
the  tide,  .occasioned  by  the  influence  of  the  moon. 

b.  concr.  A  swelling  wave,  tide,  or  flood.  Obs. 
or  arch. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  231  pe  swellynge  of  J« 
see  as  mylk  we  schal  souke.  1560  Bible  (Genev.)  Jer.  xhx. 
19  He  shal  come  vp  like  a  lyon  from  the  swelling  of  lorden. 
1676  OTWAY  Don  Carlos  in.  i,  Rock'd  on  the  Swellings  of 
the  floating  Tide.  1697^  DRYUEN  sEneid\\\\,  120  He  rowld 
his  River  back  ;  and  pois'd  he  stood  ;  A  gentle  Swelling,  and 
a  peaceful  Flood.  1781  COWFER  Retirem.  527  He  swathes 
about  the  swelling  of  the  deep.  1905  J.  B.  BURY  Life  St. 
Patrick  vii.  134  He  first  crossed  over  a  river-swelling,  and 
then  found  a  second  swelling  in  front  of  him. 

4.  Of  sound  :  see  SWELL  v.  6 ;  cf.  SWELL  sb.  iy 

1818  KEATS  Endym.  i.  117  A  faint  breath  of  music..  Within 
a  little  space  again  it  gave  Its  airy  swellings,  with  a  gentle 
wave. 

5.  Jig.    Inflation  by  pride,  vanity,  etc. ;    proud, 
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haughty,  or  indignant  feeling;  also,  proud  or  arro 
gant  behaviour  or  talk,  swagger.  Obs.  or  arch. 

CI3M  CIIAUCEK  ran.  T.  ^324  Swellynge  of  herte  is  whan 
a  man  reioyscth  hym  of  harm  that  he  hath  doon.  c  1410 
l.anterne  of  Li^t  in.  6  Euery  proud  soule  J>at  risib  in  swel 
ling  ajens  his  God.  1:1425  Cursor  ,!/.  12083  (Trin.)  [>our;e 
swellyng  of  his  herte  To  loseph  spake  he  wordis  smerte. 
"535  COVERDALEJ  Cor.  xii.  20,  I  feare..lest  there  be  among 
you,  debates,  envyenges,  wrathes,  strjuyngcs,  bachytinges, 
whysperinges,  swellinges,  vproures.  1593  NASIIE  Christ's 
T.  Wks.  1904  II.  83  from  the  rich  to  the  poore  (in  euery 
street  in  London)  there  is  ambition,  or  swelling  aboue  theyr 
stales.  1625  BACON  Kss.,  Trutk  (Arb.)  501  So  nlwaies,  that 
this  prospect,  be  with  Pitty,  and  not  with  Swelling,  or  Pride. 
a  1639  WOTTON  Portraict.  Cltas.  I  in  Rflif.(l8if}  156  III 
your  aspect  no  swelling,  nothing  boysterous.  1711  ADUISON 
.^fcrf.  No.  40  P  5  Their  Swelling  and  Blustring  upon  the 
Stage  very  much  recommends  them  to  the  fair  Part  of  their 
Audience.  1756  IJUKKE  Siibl,  <$•  Beaut,  i,  xvii,  A  sort  of 
swelling  and  triumph,  that  is  extremely  grateful  to  the 
human  mind.  iSas  SCOTT  Talism.  xxv,  Thus  the  proud 
swelling  of  his  heart  further  suggested. 

6.  The  rising  of  emotion. 

1709  Taller  No.  114  pi  My  heart  was  torn  in  pieces  to 
see  the  Husband.. suppressing  and  keeping  down  the  swell 
ings  of  his  grief.  1750  JOHNSON  Kamkler  No.  29  !•  9  To 
repress  the  swellings  of  vain  hope. 

Swelling,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -i.\c  2.]  That 
swells,  in  various  senses. 

1.  Increasing  in  bulk,  as  by  absorption  or  infla 
tion  ;  becoming  distended  or  filled  out ;  bellying, 
as  a  sail ;  undergoing  morbid  enlargement,  breaking 
out  as  a  tumour. 

ciooo  ^ELFRIC  ExoJ.  ix.  9  Swellende  bladdran.  ciooo 
Sax.  Leechd.  II.  6  \Vi(?  slcre  yfclre  swellendre  watan. 
1381  WlOJfSjnJ.  ix.  10  Woundes  of  the  swellynge  bleynes. 
a  1591  H.  SMITH  Wks.  (1867)  II.  397  Botches  and  swelling 


III.  692   Breath  on   our  swelling  Sails  a  prosp'rous  Wind, 
a  17*1  PHIOR  P.ist.  Dint.  5  Young  tender  Plants  and  swelling 
buds  appear.     1859  Habits  Git.  Society  ii.  (new  ed.)  I2r  Swel 
ling  glands  are  prevented;    1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines 
$  Mining  156  The  swelling  ground  crushes  in  the  timbers. 
b.  causatively.  Producing  distension,  rare. 
1398  TREVISA  Bart/i.  De  P.  R.  vn.  viii.  (Bodl.  MS.)  If.  50/2 
Heschallespare  swelling  metes  and  greete[orig.  ab  injlatiuis 
cibis\, 

2.  Having  the  form  of  something  distended  ;  pto- 
tnberant,    bulging;    rising   evenly   and   smoothly 
above  the  general  surface,  as  a  hill  or  piece  of 
ground. 

1544  -V.  Country  Wills  (Surtees  1908)  194  An  olde  gowne 
with  a  swelling  welte  faced  with  blacke  budge,  a  1586 
SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  xvi.  (1912)  447  Her  roundy  sweetly  swell 
ing  lippes  a  little  trembling.  1667  MILTON  P.L.  iv.  495  Half 
her  swelling  breast  Naked  met  his.  1697  DBYDEN  s£nti,i 
v.  15  A  swelling  Cloud  hung  hov'ring  o're  their  Head. 
1718  R.  MORRIS  Ess.  Anc.Arcliit.  43  There  is  less  Substance 
in  the  slrei^ht  Column . .  than  there  is  in  that  which  is  swell. 
ing.  1794  CoLEKtDCE  Fears  in  Sotit.  ^  The  hills  are  heathy, 
save  that  swelling  slope.  1839  MuncmsoM  Silnr.  Sylt.  i. 
xxvi.  331  The  hard  volcanic  grit  wraps  round  the  swelling 
concretionary  masses  of  this  trap.  1871  JENKTSSON  Eugl. 
Lake  Uistr.  (1879)  287  The  great  swelling  masses  of  White- 
side  and  Grasmoor  are  directly  opposite. 

3.  Rising  in  waves,  or  as  a  wave ;  rising  in  level, 
becoming  fuller,  as  a  river  or  the  tide.    Chiefly  poet. 

'549  Comfl.  Scot.  vi.  39  Throcht  virkyng  of  the  suclland 
vallis  of  the  brym  seye.  1581  STASYHI/RST  JEncis  I.  (Arb.) 
19  This  Qucene..Doune  swasht  theyre  nauy,  tliee  swelling 
surges  vp.haling.  1585  JAS.  I  Ess.  /V«;V(Arb.)  72  Ilk  saile 
Of  dyuers  ships  vpon  the  swolling  wawes.  1610  HOLLAND 
Cameitn's  Brit.  (1637)  341  Rivers,  swelling  Brookes,  and  rils 
of  ever-living  fountaines.  1633  P.  KI.HCIU  K  I'isc.  l:ct.  MI. 
xix,  The  earth  her  robe,  the  sea  her  swelling  tide.  1745  P. 
THOMAS  Jrnl.  Ansoit's  1'aj,:  53  We  had  agreat  swelling  Sea. 
1746  COLLINS  Ode  t<j  I:.rcning  ix,  Be  mine  the  hut  That  from 
the  mountain'*  side  Views  wilds  and  swelling  floods. 

b.  trans/,  liecoming  full  to  overflowing,  as  the 
eyes  with  tears;  said  nlso  of  the  tears. 

•593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  1228  The  maid  with  swelling  drops  gan 
wet  Her  circled  cien.  1596  —  i  11  in.  II',  m.  i.  202  That 
pretty  Welsh  Which  thou  powr'st  down  from  these  swelling 
Heauens.  1760-71  H.  BROOKE  Foolo/Qual.  (1809)  III.  103 
Taking  out  her  handkerchief,  she  wiped  away  a  swelling 
tear.  Ibid.  141  With,  .trembling  lips,  and  swelling  eyes. 

4.  liecoming  greater  in  amount,  increasing,  grow 
ing  ;  loosely,  great  in  amount,  full,  abundant,  rare. 

1618  F  ELI  HAM  Kesnlvts  H.  [i.]  i.  i  Hee  carelesly  waues 
him>rlfe  in  the  swelling  plenty.  1829  ScoTr  Anne  of  G. 
xxvii,  To  supply  the  public  wants  from  their  own  swelling 
hoards  !  1854  Poultry  Chron.  I.  6l/a  Witness  our  weekly 
swelling  list  of  promised  exhibitions. 

b.  Of  a  receptacle:  sec  SWELL  v.  4  b.    fate. 

1908  £lact:t:  Mag.  Oct.  538  There  easier  toil  Brings  to 
the  swelling  bin  a  more  abundant  spoil. 

5.  Of  sound :    Gradually  increasing  in  force   tt 
volume;  becoming  louder  and  fuller. 

1753  HOGARTH  Anal.  B.Mty  xii.  97  As  the  gradating 
shade  plcasrs  the  eye,  so  the  inciea  inc.  rr  swelling  note, 
delights  the  ear.  1797  MRS.  RADCUFFE  Italian  xxii,  Hearing 
at  intervals  swelling  though  feeble  groans.  1810  SCOTT 
Lad?  of  Lakt  l.  x.  The  dingle's  hollow  throat  Prolong'd 
the  swelling  bugle-note. 

fb.  Dwelling  organ,  an  earlier  name  for  the 
swell  organ  (see  SWELL  sb.  6).   Obi. 

1711  in  Grove  Diet.  Mat.  (1889)  IV.8  [The  first  attempt  at 
a)  swelling  organ  [was  made  by  Jordan  in  1713].  1837 
Stranger's  Gxitte  1  'art  (ed.  6)  77  There  are.  .9  [stops]  to  the 
choir  organ,  12  to  the  swelling  organ. 
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6.  Jig.  Of  a  feeling  or  emotion  (usually  pleasur 
able)  :  Arising  and  growing  in  the  mind  with  expan 
sive  force;  causing  the  heart  to  'swell 'with  emotion. 

'593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  iv.  viii.  42  My  milJnesse  hath 
allay' J  their  swelling  griefes.  1697  COLLIER  Ess.  Mot:  Snt>j. 
II.  (1703)  64  A  swelling  discontent  is  apt  to  suffocate  and 
strangle,  without  passage.  1700  PRIOR  Cnrntt'ti  Sfculttre 
iii,  They  scarce  Their  swelling  Thirst  of  Fame  could  hide. 
1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  \n.  x,  The  warm,  solid  content, 
the  swelling  satisfaction,  the  thrilling  transports.  1760-71 
H.  BROOKE  fool  t</ Qual.  (1609)  IV.  82  lie.. hid  the  teais 
of  his  swelling  delight. 

7.  Inflated,  or  showing  inflation,  with  pride  or 
the  like;   proud,  haughty;   arrogant,   puffed   up. 
a.  Of  the  heart,  mind,  etc. ;  •)•  rarely  of  the  person. 

^1586  SIDNEY  Ps.  xvii.  viii,  Cruell  wordes  their  swelling 
tongues  do  chatt.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  n.  iii.  57  Three  else  of 
Cyprus,  Noble  swelling  Spirites. . .  Haue  I  to  night  Huster'd 
with  flowing  cups.  1630  tr.  Canuien's  Hist.  KHz.  i.  91  She, 
to  restrnine  the  young  Kings  swelling  mimic, .  .had  hegini  to 
set  her  husbands  name  after  her  owne  in  the  publicke  Acts. 
170*  HOWE  Tanieri.  I.  ii.  684  While  th' avenging  hand  of 
Heav'n  is  on  thee  And  presses  to  the  ]>ust  thy  swelling 
Soul.  1735  JOHNSON  LOGO'S  Atyssinia,  Descr.  x.  106  The 
ridiculous  Speculations  of  those  swelling  Philosophers, 
whose  Arrogance  would  prescribe  Laws  to  Nature.  1846 
MRS.  A.  MARSH  Father  Darcy  II.  xi.  201 '  Insulting  !'  said 
the  proudly  swelling  heart. 

ta.  Of  the  feeling  or  mental  state;  falso  of 
speech  (ot>s.\ 

'579  W.  WILKINSON  Confut.  Fam.  LK*  6b,  His  swellyng 
wordes  of  vanilie.  1590  NASHE  Ptisquil's  Afwl,  I.  Wks. 
1904  I.  114  Thys  swelling  and  sawcie  humour,  .against  her 
Maiesties  tight  honourable  priuie  Counsell.  1610  HOLLAND 
Camden's  Brit..  (1637)  108  Possessed  they  were  with  -well 
ing  pride.  1680  ROSCOMMOS  Hot-act's  Art  of  Poetry  Poet. 
Wks.  (1749)  155  Peleus  and  Telephus,  exil'd  and  poor,  For. 
I  get  their  swelling  and  gigantic  words.  1817  CHALMEKS 
'  Astron.  Disc.  iv.  (1852)  92  What  an  impressive  rebuke  does 
it  bring  on  the  swelling  vanity  of  science.  1843  BORROW 
Hibie  in  S^ain  xxxvi,  Insignificant  aie  the  results  of  man's 
labours  compared  with  the  swelling  ideasof  his  presumption. 

8.  Of  style  or  language  :    Grand,    magnificent, 
stately,   majestic;  usually  in  bad  sense,  Inflated, 
bombastic,  turgid,  pretentiously  pompous. 

1596  SHAKS.  Mercli.  V,  I.  i.  124  A  more  swelling  port  Then 
my  faint  meanes  would  grant  continuance.  1597  MORLKY 
Introd.  Mas.  183  To  decke  a  lowlic  matter  with  loftie  and 
swelling  speech.  1599  SHAKS.  lien.  !•',  i.  Prol.  4  O  for. .A 
Kingdome  for  a  Stage,  Princes  to  Act,  And  Monarchs  to 
behold  the  swelling  .Scene.  1617  Pi  KCHAS  rilgritnare  v.  xi. 
§  2  (ed.  3)  634  The  swelling  stile  of  this  King  of  Liisnagar. 
<il&6l  FULLER  H'ortliies  (1662)  n.  127  His  stile,  conceived 
by  some  to  be  swelling,  is  allowed  for  lofty  and  full  by 
others.  1680  MORDEN  Ceag.  Reel.,  Spain  (1685)  171  The 
Vulgar  Spanish  or  Castilian.  .is  said  to  be  a  brave  lofty 
swelling  Speech.  1711  ADDISON  Sfect.  No.  279^5  Those 
swelling  Sentiments  which  are  so  frequent  in  Statius.  1812 


tat'imus]  is  too  swelling  a  term  for  bucolic  simplicity. 
11859  MACAULAY  Hist.  Kng.  xxiii.  (1861)  V.  6  Those 
swelling  sentiments  of  liberty  which  abound  in  the  Latin 
poets  and  orators.  1895  M.  R.  TAMES  Abbey  St.  Edtnunti 
at  Bury  125,  I  will  render  Leland's  swelling  Latin  into 
literal  English. 

Swellingly  (swe-lirjli\  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  a  swelling  manner ;  with  swelling  form  or  out 
line  ;  also,  with  swelling  sound ;  Jig.  grandilo 
quently,  -(-bombastically. 

a  1651  I!ROME  City  Wit  iv.  i,  As  for  Corantoes,  &c.— I 
speak  it  not  Swellingly,  but  I  subscribe  to  no  man.  1833 
L.  RITCHIE  \Yand.  Loire  180  Meadows  and  cultivated 
fields  sweep  Swellingly  away  from  the  water's  edge.  1839 
I-'raser's  Ma?.  XIX.  215  No  longer  Pyrrhias,  Dromio, 
Tibias,  But  Megabyzns,  MctMcles,  Protarchus  Swellingly 
styled.  1879  MEREDITH  J-:f,,,,l  vii,  He  was  of  a  sensitive 
ness  terribly  tender.  A  single  stroke  on  it  reverberated 
Swellingly  within  the  man.  1894  (>•«/<.  tlfaf.  Jan.  91  As 
burly  a  billow  of  cloud  as  ever  sailed  Swellingly  over  the 
broad  Atlantic. 

Swellisll  (swe-lij  \  a.  colloq.  [f.  SWELL  sb.  9 
+  -13![1.]  Characteristic  of  or  befitting  a  '  swell'; 
stylish,  dandified.  Hence  S  we -Highness. 

1820  Sfortitif;  Mag.  VII.  144  The  look  of  Williams  was 
swcllUh  in  the  extreme.  1856  in  Rraunmt  Ale  133  Which 
ornament  [ TC.  the  moustache]  (swellish,  yet  somewhat  ontrf), 
Can  be  only  assumed  wiih  the  ho  d  of  I!  A.  1890  JEAS 
MinDLEMASs  Two  t'als?  Mcr.-cs  II.  xiii.  198  The  bigger  the 
swell,  the  more  money  he  expects  to  get  for  his  swelhshness 
and  his  title. 

Swellism  'swe-liz'm).  colloq.  [f.  SWELL  sl>.g  + 
-ISM.]  The  character,  style,  or  practice  of  a '  swell '. 

1840  Tail's  llag.  VII.  796/1  The  only  point  of  swellism 
which  the  Lord  Advocate  usually  lacks,  is  white  kids.  1870 
Miss  BKIDGMAN  R.  Lynnt  II.  ix.  188  Selwyn  would  be., 
contemptuous  of  Blake's  swellism. 

Swell  mob,  -mobsman:  see  SWELL  «.  c. 

SwellneSS  (swe-lnes).  rare.  In  6  swellenea. 
[f.  SWKLL  sb.  or  v.  +  -NESS.] 

fl.   Protuberance.  Obs. 

a  1583  ir>  Halliwell  Kara  Mathem.  (1841)  38  You  shall  see 
5oure  owne  face. .to  bee  in  swellenes  according;  to  the 
forme  of  the  hylling  or  bossing  outwardes. 

2.  The  condition  of  a  '  swell '  or  person  of  dis 
tinction,  coltoq. 

1894  IkxLiYin  I.t/t  (1900)  II.  xxii.  373  My  swellness  is 
an  awful  burden. 

Swelluing,  obs.  f.  SWALLOWING. 
Swelly  (swe'li),  si.   Coal-mining,  (north,  dial.) 
Also  swally,  swolly.  [/Local  variant  of  SWALLOW 


SWELT. 

1   sb.%    Cf.  SWILLT  j/;.]     A  depression  in  coal  strata : 
!    a  local  thickening  in  a  seam  of  coal. 

1849  GRKENWELL  Coal-trade  Terms  Northwnb.  $  Durk. 

[1850  54  Sweliy,  or  \wa/fy,  a  gradual  depression  or  dish 
i    in  the  strata.     1863  WAKKINGTON  SMITH  Addr.  Brit.  Assoc.^ 

Swellies,  or  ruinow depressions  in  ihe  Low  Main  coal.    1883 
1    GkESLtiY  Gloss.    Coal-mining,    Sift-liy,   also   Swa/fyt   al.so 

Sit'ilty, 

^Swe'lly,  a.  rare—*.  [f.  SWKLL  sb.  +  -v.] 
Characterized  by  swells. 

1722  W.  HAMILTON  Wallace  123  So  Triton  when  at 
Nepiun's  high  Command  He  heaves  the  s\\elly  Surge  above 
the  Land. 

Swelly,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SWALLOW  v. 

Swellynge,  obs.  f.  SWALLOWING,  SWELLING. 

t  Swelme.  Obs,  [f.  swt/-,  root  of  SWEAL  v.  + 
-m  sufiix.  Cf.  early  niod.G.  schwelm  •  fomes '.]  The 
,  heat  (of  anger  or  the  like\ 

13..  /i.  E.  Ailit.  /'.  C.  3  When  heuy  herttes  ben  hurt 
wyth  he(>yng  o[?er  elles,  SunYaunce  may  nsw.igen  hem  &  be 
swelme  lej>e.  a  1400-50  H'ars  Alex.  750  Alexander. .  Lete 
a-swage  or  he  swan;  ^e  swtline  of  his  angirs. 

Sweloghe,  -owe,  obs.  ft.  SWALLOW  st>2  and  v. 

Swelp,  perversion  of  so  help,  in  the  oath  '  so 
help  me  God* :  see  So  19,  and  cf.  S'KI.P,  S'HELK 

1899  WHJTKLNG  Xo.s  John  St.  vi.  54  Swelp  me  lucky  I 
ain't  telliii' yer  no  lie!  1901  H.  FL-RMSS  Confers.  Carica* 
turist  I.  vii.  283  Your  hasting  steed  pull  up,  I  >.ay  !  S'wclp 
me,  draw  your  rein  ! 

Swelt  (swell ',  v.  Now  dial.  Forms:  i  sweltan, 
2-4  swelten,  (OrmiH  swelltenn),  4-6  swelte, 
(4  suelt,  squelt,  swellte.  5,  8  swalt),  4-  awelt. 
J'a.  t.  i  swealt,  //.  swulton,  A'orthnmh.  :c-/'. 
-suelte,  3  Ormin  swallt,  //.  swulltenn,  4-5 
swalt,  swelte,  4-6  suelt,  swelt,  4-  swelled,  (9 
sweltit,  s wilted).  Pa.pple.  \  jeswolten,  4,  7 
swelt,  5  sweltid,  6  swolt,  6-  swelled.  [Com. 
Tent.  str.  vb.  :  OK.  sii't/tan,  pa.  t.  swealt,  swntton, 
pa.  pple.  ^swollen  =  OS.  swelta.*^  pa.  t.  s-valt  to 
:  die,  MDu.  swf/fcn  to  faint,  die,  OHG.  su-ehan 
'  (MHG.  swelzetr)  to  burn  away,  languish,  ON. 
sve/fa,  pa.t.  svaft,  sultn,  pa.  pple.  sohinn  to  die, 
s-tarve,  (Sw.  svdlta,  svalt,  snltin  to  die  of  hunger, 
Da.  suite  to  hunger,  starve,  back-formation  f.  pa. 
pple.  sullen  hungry,  dial,  svelta,  pa.  t.  svalt,  svott> 
pa.  pple.  svo/fen,  svulten,  svoltet  ,  Goth,  su'iltan, 
pa.  t.  sivalt)  swnltnm,  pa.  pple.  swiiltans  to  die. 

The  Teut.  root  sivelt- :  irca//- :  stru/t-  appears  also  in  ON. 
si'dta  (causative)  to  put  to  death,  staive,  Crim-Gothic 
walth  death,  Goth,  swttltaiunfrfija  near  to  death,  ON. 
stiKr  hunger  (MSw.  suiter,  Da.  su/tt  dial,  st-ait,  JT-K//), 
OE.  suytt  (:— *jit-M/.'/r)  death,  wylt>in  to  die,  and  prob. 
SULTER.  It  is  perhaps  a  secondary  formation  on  the  root 
swtl-  to  burn  slowly  (see  SWEAL  r\).  As  in  other  Germanic 
languages,  the  word"  has  in  M  E  the  sense  of  faint,  langui-h ', 
\vhich  is  not,  however,  recorded  for  OK.] 

I.   intr.   1.  To  die,  perish. 

Becnvulf  892  (Gr.)  Draca  morflre  swealt.  c  888  ALFRED 
!  Koeth.  x.  §1  Maene^um  men  is  leofre  \>xt  he  a;r  self  swelte 
;  Jer  he  Sesio  his  wif  &  his  beam  sweltende.  c  1000  wtLFRic 
Saints'  Lires  iii.  592  |>u  scealt  sweltan  synna  and  criste 
lybban.  c  1000  —  Exoa.  xxi.  12  Se  he  maun  ^e  wundaS  and 
wyle  hine  ofslean  swelte  he  dta?e.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll. 
Horn.  181  Gief  ^»u  etest  of  ^e  forhodene  trewe,  \>\i  shalt 
ade3e  swelte.  c  1200  OKMIN  5^21  pe  Laferrd  Cristess 
posstk-s,  J'att..forr  to  te^serm  Cnsstenndom,  Full  bli)>elike 
swulltenn.  13. .  E.  K.  Allit.  /*.  A.  816  For  vus  he  swalt  in 
lerusalem.  c  1375  6V.  Leg.  Saints  xvii.  (Martha)  197  Viid 
t>at  scho  swelt,  &  gawe  pe  gest.  a  IAOO  Minor  rdtms/r. 
I'ernon  MS.  615/111  For  to  winne  al  pis  uerld  pat  swelte 
vndur  pe  deueles  swerd.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  10005  ^  i'h 
swappis  of  hor  s  wordes  swelt  mpny  knightea.  c  1460 
Tfftvntby  Myst.  xxi.  280  My  hail  is  fulle  cold  nerehand 
that  I  swell.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEnti*  viii,  Prol.  5  Swownand 
as  he  suelt  wald.  1535  STEWAMT  Cron.  Scot.  ("Rolls)  I.  144 
Mony  ane  swolt  and  mony  fell  in  swoun.  /bid.  II.  661  He 
slew  him  self  thair  suddantlie  and  suell.  1794  V.".  HUTCHIN- 
SON  Hist.  Cnmi-lti.  I.  220  nott,  Provincial  words:  su-ffting 
forexpiiing.  1897  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

2.  To  be  ready  to  perish  with  the  force  of  strong 
emotion,  or  a  fit  of  sickness  ;  to  be  overcome,  faint, 
swoon. 

_In  the  i6th  c.  the  notion  of  fainting  from  the  htat  of  emo 
tion  prevailed:  cf.  3. 

c  13*0  Sir  Tristr.  343  Sorwe  it  was  to  se,  pal  leucdi  swelled 
swipe.  £1350  Witt.  Palerne  4268  Sche  swell  for  sorwc  & 
swoned  rit  |>ere.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  in.  347  His  olde 
wo  bat  made  his  herte  to  swelte.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8319 
\Viih  Swym  vnder  swerd  sw.ilion  full  mony.  c  1430  I.vi  G. 
J/;«.  I'ottus  {Percy  Soc.l  38  Aboutv  his  hert  he  thouj-hte  he 
gan  to  swelt.  a  1450  A"«/.  dt  la  Ti'iir  xxxiv,  God.. sent  the 
ladi  suche  a  sodeitt  sikenesse  (hat  she  swalt  there  she  stode, 
and  that  no  man  wost  whedir  she  shulde  letie  or  deye. 
(1480  Hi  MTMH  Mor.  I-'nh.,  Fojct  Wolf  ff  Cadger  xxxiii, 
He.. hit  him  with  sic  will  vpoun  the  heitl,  Quhilt  neii  he 
swonit  and  swalt  (v.r.  swell).  1565  GOLDING  O~'id*s  Met, 
in.  '1593)70,  I  do  both  set  on  tire,  And  am  the  same  that 
swelteth  too  through  impotent  deMre.  1575  GASLOICNK 
Dan  Bartholomew  Wks.  1007  I.  109  When  absent  Troylus 
did  in  sorowes  swell.  1596  STENSF.R  F.  O.  iv.  vii.  9  Her 
deare  hari  nigh  swelt,  And  eft  gan  into  tender  leares  to  melt. 
a  1643  W.  CART-WRIGHT  Ordinary  \\\,  i(  I  swell  here  as  I  go; 
IlrenninR  in  fire  of  little  Cupido.  1691  NICHOLSON  in  Ray 
A7".  C.  Words  149  To  Swelt,  dtfctrt*  to  Sownd.  1703  EI.IZ. 
WEST  in  flff/tt.  (1865)  216,  I  wa*  in  such  an  extreme  trouble 
that.. vent  it  must  have,  or  then  I  must  swell.  1836  M 
MACKINTOSH  Cottager's  Daughter  w)  When  she  heard  that 
she  sweltii  at  their  feel.  1850  Tales  Kirkbtck  Ser.  it.  197, 
I  felt  SAC  sick  and  unsattled,  an*  then  a'  at  ance  I  clean 
swihedawa. 


SWELTED. 

3.  To  be  overpowered  or  faint  with  heat ;  to 
suffer  oppressive  heat,  swelter,  'melt*,  f  Also  reft. 

CI386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  516  Wei  litel  thynken  ye.. 
That  for  youre  loue  I  swete  iher  I  go,  No  wonder  is  thogh 
that  I  swelte  and  swete.  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  9278  Many 
on  swalt  In  his  owne  gres.  a  1500  Hewer  $  £*«f(Sk«at) 
360  Tlie  ladies  eek  to-brent . .  The  Knightes  swelt,  for  lak  of 
shade  ny  shcnt.  1583  MELBANCKE  Philotimus  E  e  j,  Here 
did  Philotimus  that  swet  and  swelled  almost,  sette  himselfe 
to  refreshe  his  weakned  limmes.  1591  SYLVESTER  DuBartas 
I.  v.  271  In  a  cold  sweat,  shaking,  and  swell  almost.  1600 
MORI.EY  Madrigals  to  fovre  Voices  xvii,  Soft  a  while,  not 
away*  so  fast,  they  melt  them.  Piper!  Piper!  Piper!  Be 
hang'd  a  while  knaue,  looke,  the  danncers  swell  them.  1614 
GORGES  Lncan  i.  39  Tiie  Fire  would  then  the  Earth  haue 
melt,  And  with  thy  flames  ihe  hcau'ns  haue  swell.  1768 
Ross  Helenore  \\.  82  \V'i'  faut  an'  heat  I  just  was  like  to 
swell,  An'  in  a  very  blob  o'  sweat  to  melt.  1820  KEATS 
Isabella  xiv,  And  for  them  many  a  weary  hand  did  swelt  In 
torched  mines  and  noisy  factories. 

f  b.  To  burn  or  rage  as  with  fever.   Obs. 

1590  SPENSFR  F.  Q.  i.  vii,  6  Till,  .chearefull  bloud  In  faint- 
nesse  chill  did  melt,  Which  like  a  feuer  fit  through  all  his 
body  swell.  Ibid.  in.  xi.  27  With  hu^e  impatience  he  inly 
swelt. 

f4.  To  exude  with  heat.   Obs. 

c  1530  Jndic.  Urines  i.  ii.  2  All  the  luce  and  all  the  humy- 
dyte  swete th  and  swehetb  oute  of  hym  to  ihe  lyuer.  Ryght 
as  mylke  swelteth  &  sweteth  oute  of  the  koowes  body  in  to 
the  vdder.  1614  GORGES  Lncan  x.  445  Each  where  the 
pitch  and  tarre  that  melts  Amongst  the  timbers  burning 
swells. 

fb.  To  be  oppressive  with  heat,  swelter.  Obs. 

1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Anagrams  ty  Sotut.  Wks.  n. 
256  The  dogged  dog  dales  now  with  heat  doe  swelt. 

f5.   ?To  welter,  wallow  (./£".).    0/>s, 

>57S  GASCOIGNE  Dan  Bartholomew  Wks.  1007  I.  105 
When  he  thought  his  hap  to  be  most  hye,..And  that  he 
swelt  in  all  prosperitie. 

II.  trans,  f  6.  To  cause  to  perish.   Obs. 

Perhaps  partly  ad,  ON.  srclta,  causative  of  s^>elia\  but 

cf.   FORSWELT  2. 

13..  A".  Alis.  7559  (Line.  Inn  MS.)  To  brenne  hrout  nnd 
to  beo  swelt.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  332  pis  meyny  of  ajte 
I  schal  saue  of  monnez  saulez,  and  swelt  l>ose  ober. 

7.  To  overheat,  broil,  scorch ;  to  oppress  or  over 
whelm  with  heat ;  also  in  fig.  phr.  fo  sivelt  one's 
hearty  to  exert  oneself  to  the  utmost.  Now  dial. 

(11400-50  Wars  Alex.  3790  Alle  ware  bai  swollen  of  be 
swete  &  swell  id  on  be  son.  imVt  KtKoutM  Fardle  Facions 
i.  vi.  98  When  the!  see  the  Locustes  come..thei  set  al  on 
(ire,  and  so  swelte  theim  in  the  passyng  ouer,  that  thei.  .fall 
to  the  giounde.  1584  K.  WILSON  Three  Ladies  Lond.  i.  C  j, 
He  shall  neuer  haue  better  eating  fellowes  if  hee  woulde 
swelte  his  hart.  1599  NASHE  Lenten  S/w^fc  Wks.  1905  III. 
221  Let  the  cunningest  lickespiggot  swelt  his  heart  out,  the 


beere  shal  neuer  foame  or  froath  in  the  . 


syp- 
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VESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iv,  in.  Sdiisw  413  Not  a  breath  is 
felt,  Hut  hectick  Auster's,  which  doth  all  things  swelt,    1651 
lip.  VLtA.1,  Soliloquies  Ixxiv,  Is  the  Sun  to  be  blamed  that  the 
Travellers   cloak   swells  him   with    heat?      1684    MEKITON     ! 
Yorks.  Dial.  525  (E.D.S.)  If  we  sud  swelt  our  hearts,  it  will 
nut  dean.     1811  WILI.AN  in  Archtuologia  XVII,  160  (/r. 
Riding  Words),  Sivclted,  overcome  with  heat  and  perspira 
tion.     1886  S.  /K.  Line.  Gloss,  s.v.,  It's  so  hot  it's  fit  to    ' 
swelt  you. 

Swe'lted,///.  a.  dial.  [f.  prec.  + -EDl.]  Over 
powered  with  heat ;  scorched  ;  '  broiled ', '  melted '. 

a  1640  DAY  Peregr,  Schol.  (1881)  54  The  beauteous  flowers 
. .  were  nothing  else  but  swelled  weeds  and  fruitless  mosse. 
a  1800  PECGK  Suppl.  Grose  (1814),  Swelted  and  $ivelter*d,    \ 
overpowered  with  heat.  Derb,  1848  A.  B.  EVANS  Leicestersh.    \ 
Words  s.v.,  It's  so  warm  !  and  Maria's  very  swelted. 

Swe'lter,  sb.  [f.  next.]  A  sweltering  condition. 
Also  in  phr.  (slang  ]  to  do  a  swelter ,  to  perspire. 

1851  Illustr.  Land.  AVrcj  23  Aug.  234/3  Perspiring  multi 
tudes  who  stand  the  swelter  with  a  pluck  which  would  do 
honour  to  niggers.  1884  Punch  n  Oct.  180/1  So  I  let  them 
a^  liked  do  a  swelter. 

U  Equivalent  to  sweltered  venom  (see  SWELTERED 
i),  or  confused  with  WELTEH  =  slough. 

1894  CROCKETT  Mad  Sir  Uchtrcd  156  He  skimmed  the 
green  swelter  of  the  bottomless  shaking  bogs.  1914  J,  K. 
GRAHAM  Anno  Dominli-^  Knowledge  of  falsehood  dug  out 
of  the  swelter  of  the  pit, 

Swelter  (swe-ltw),  v.  Also  5  sweltre, 
6  squelter;  58-walt(e)ryn,sqwalt-,squalt(e)ryn. 

[f.  root  of  SWELT  v.  +  -EB  5.     Cf.  SULTEB. 

Promp.  Parv,  has  a  variant  derived  from  the  grade  swalt- ; 
cf.  swaltyngs.v.  SWELTING  vbl.sb.,  and  SWALTISH.] 

1.  intr.  To  be  oppressed  with  heat;  to  sweat 
profusely,  languish,  or  faint  with  excessive  heat. 

tri4<>3  LYDG.  Temple  of  G  las  358  puru}  myn  mxcesse.,1     ; 
swekrc  and  swete.     c  1440  Prom/>.  r<irv.  471/1  Sqwalteryn,    : 
for  hete  or  ober  cawsys  (P.  squaltryn  or  swaltryn),  sincofo, 
exalo.      Ihid.  481/2  Swalteryn   for  hete,  or  fcbylnesse,  or    I 
other  cawsys  (/*.  or  swownyn),  exalo,  sincopizo.     1575  GAS- 
COIGNK  Dan  Bartholomew  Wks.  1907  I.  123  My  seale  is    1 
sorrpwes  sytlie,  within  a  fielde  of  flame,  Which   cuts   in 
twaine  a  carefull   heart,   yt   sweltreth  in   the  same.     1624 
QUARLES  SIGH'S  Elegies  viii.  9  Oh,  let  me  swelter  in  those    i 
sacred  beams.     1624  —  Sion's  Satin,  i.  5,  I  was  enforc'd  to 
swelter  in   the  Sunne.     1662  TKENCHFIELD  Chr.   Chym.  3    j 
Like  Physitiani  who  willing  to  appeare  richly  clad,  swelter 
in  Plush  in  hot  summer.    1714  MANDEVILI.E/>I£.  Beesd-jzg)    \ 
11.24  The  venerable  Counsellor, . .  that  at  his  great  Age  con-    \ 
tinues  sweltering  at  the  Bar  to  plead  the  doubtful  Cause. 
1825  SCOTT  Let.  to  Morritt  3  Aug.,  in  Lockhart,  Your  kind    j 
letter. .finds  me  sweltering  under  the  hottest  weather  I  ever 
experienced.     1880  L.  OUPHANT  Land  of  Gilead  xi.  313  A    ' 
fat  official  sweltering  in  his  uniform  under  the  burning  sun. 

fig'  >S8»  STANYHURST  rftneis  i.  (Arb.)  31  Thee  labor  boat 
sweltreth  [L.  Ftrvet  o/>ns\.  1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit. 
III.  10  Were  they  treated  by  Church-Zealots  with  a  more 
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Charitable  Indifferency  or  Pity, . .  they  would  soon  swelter 
away,  .to  the  Church  Communion, 

b.  Said  of  natural  objects. 

1635  QI-ARLES  EnM.  m.  xiv.  17,  I  behold.. the  battle 
ments  of  heav'n  Sweltring  in  Flnmes.  1833  I.  TAYLOR 
Fanat.  vi.  197  The  very  bowels  of  the  world  swelter  and 
ate  molten.  1840  DICKENS  OldC.  .V/w/xlv,  Stagnant  pools, 
which  here  and  there  lay  idly  sweltering  by  the  black  road 
side.  1865  PARKMAN  Champlain  i.  in  Pioneers  France  N. 
traria  ll&fSj  201  It  was  late  in  August,  and  the  leafy  land- 
scape  sweltered  in  the  sun. 

c.  fig.  with   reference  to  the    heat  of  burning 
desire,  or  the  oppressiveness  of  a  burden. 

1571  JEWEL  De/.Apol.  etc.  viii.  n.  219  Better  it  isto  Marrie, 
then  to  swelter  mwardely  with  filthy  affections.  1620  S'.nrt. 
nam  Arrayned  (1880)  43  As  if  they  meant  to  dye  for  loue, 
When  they  but  swelter  in  the  reeke  of  Lust.  1675  BROOKS 
Gold.  Key  Wks.  1867  V.  212  Shall  he  lie  sweltering  under 
his  Father's  wrath?  1713  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  \.  136 
He  chose  rather  to  swelter  under  the  Weight  of  the  learned 
Mr.  Selden's  Authority. 

d.  To  move  slowly  or  painfully  (as  if)  oppressed 
with  heat. 

1834  M.  SCOTT  Cruise  Midge  (1863)  162  The  labouring  ship 
sweltered  about  on  the  boiling  sea.  1884  JIanch.  Exam. 
15  Nov.  5/1  In  the  height  of  summer  English  troops  were  to 
swelter  through  the  desert. 

2.  trans.  To  oppress  with  heat;  to  cause  to 
sweat,  languish,  or  faint  with  oppressive  heat. 
Chiefly  pass. 

1601  W.  CORXWALI.IS  Ess.  \\,  xlvi.  (1631)  263  As  painfull, 
as  a  body  sweltred  in  a  crowde.  1609  HOLLAND  Amm, 
Marcell.  262  Sweltered  with  the  flaming  heat  of  the  Sun. 
1650  FULLER  1'isgah  iv.  iv.  70  Say  not  that  the  High-priest 
was  sweltred,  being  built  so  many  stories  high  in  his  gar. 
ments.  1763  Drit.  Mag.  IV.  405  We  were  sweltered  in  the 
sun,  or  blown  through  with  a  north-east  wind.  1825  J. 
NEAL  Bra.  Jonathan  I.  368,  I  was  half  sweltered  to  death, 
under  a  great  pile  o' blankets.  1890  J.  PULSFORD  Loyalty  to 
Christ  I.  140  The  heat  that  swelters  a  bear  is  the  delight  of 
a  lark. 

b.  fig.  with  reference  to  the  heat  of  strong 
emotion  or  desire. 

1582  STANYHURST  sEneis  iv.  (Arb.)  115  Shee  stormeth 
sweltred  in  anger.  1765  FALCONER  Demagogue  279  He.., 
swelter'd  with  revenge.  1833  BECKFORD  Recoil-  158  The., 
stranger,  who  felt,  .sufficiently  annoyed  and  sweltered. 

1 3.  intr.  and  pass.  To  be  bathed  in  liquid  ; 
hence,  to  welter,  wallow  {lit.  unAJig.).  Obs. 

1595  Locrine  in.  iv,  I  long  to  see  The  trecherous  Scithians 
squeltering  in  their  gore.  1596  LODGE  Marg.  Amer.  136 
A  soule  sweltered  in  sinnes.  1610  G.  FLETCHER  Christ's 
Tri.  n.  xx,  Acquieting  the  soules,  that  newe  before  Their 
way  to  heav'n  through  their  owne  blood  did  skore,  But  now 
. .  Swelter  in  quiet  waves  of  immortalitie.  a  1640  UKtPafl. 
Bees  (1881)  75  The  mossie  weeds,  halfe  swelter'd,  serv'd  As 
beds  for  vermin  hunger. sterv'd.  1647  C.  HARVEY  Schola 
Conlis  xxxviii.  (1778)  119  Swelter'd  and  swill'd  in  sweat. 
1654-6*  EAHL  ORRERY  Partheii.  (1676)  324  He  fell  on  the 
ground,  sweltering  in  a  Sea  of  Bloud.  1863  BUSHNELL 
yicar.  Sacr.  m.  v.  (1866)  271  The  transgressor  could  as 
easily  re.gather  his  money  sown  upon  the  Gulf  Stream,  as 
gather  himself  back  out  of  the  penal  causations  in  which  he 
is  sweltering, 

4.  trans,  with  allusion,  more  or  less  precise,  to 
Shakspere's  sweltered  •venom  (see  next,  i):  To 
exude  (venom) ;  also  absol.,  and  intr.  for  pass. 

1834  LYTTON  Pompeii  in.  x,  Burn  flame— simmer  herb- 
swelter  toad.  1837  DICKENS  I'icliw.  li,  A  reptile  contem 
porary  has  recently  sweltered  forth  his  black  venom  in  the 
.  .attempt  [etc.).  1842  F.  E.  PAGET  Milford  Malvoisin  165 
The  concentrated  venom  which  was  sweltering  in  her  coun 
tenance.  1847  L.  HUNT  Men,  Women,  q  Bks.  I.  xiv.  234 
The  fat  seemed  sweltering  and  full  of  poison. 
Sweltered  (swe-ltwd),  ///.  a.  [f.  prec.  -r 

-EDl.] 

1.  Exuded  like  sweat  (as  if)  by  heat.     Only  in 
sweltered  venom  in  and  after  Shaks. ;  cf.  prec.  4. 
1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  iv.  i.  8  Toad,  that  vnder  cold  stone.. 


o/Oivlst,  57  They  produce  their  most  sweltered  venom. 

2.   Bathed  in,  or  oppressed  with,  great  heat. 

1798  COLERIDGE  Fire,  Famine,  $  Slaughter  53  It  was  so 
rare  a  piece  of  fun  To  see  the  sweltered  cattle  run.  1821 
CLARE  fill.  Minstr.  I.  108  The  rose  reviving  blows  Upon 
the  su-elter'd  bower. 

Sweltering  (swe-ltarirj),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  SWELTER   i 
V.  +  -ING  1.]     a.  Fainting,  swooning,     b.  A  con 
dition  of  suffering  from  oppressive  heat. 

£1440  Promp.  Parv.  481/3  Swalterynge,  or  swownynge, 
sincopa.  Itid.  482/2  Sweltrynge,  or  swalterynge. . ,  sincopa. 
•11586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  m.  (1598)  341  To  asswage  the  ! 
sweltring  of  my  hellish  longing.  1657  K-  LIGON  Barbadoes 
102  Neither  themselves,  nor  any  other,  can  remaine  in  them 
[sc.  their  houses]  without  sweltring.  1846  JAS.  HAMILTON 
Mount  of  Olives  viii.  191  When  the  fret  and  worry  and 
sweltering  of  their  jaded  day  is  done. 

Sweltering,  ///.  a.    [f.  SWELTER  v.  +  -ING  2.] 

f  1.  Exuding  with  heat.   Obs.  rare. 

'575  GASCOIGNE  Dan  Bartholomew  Wks.  1907  I.  112  The 
droppes  of  sweltring  sweate,  Which  trickle  downe  my  face. 

2.  Of  heat,  weather,  a  season,  etc. :  Oppressive  or 
overpowering  with  great  heat ;  causing  or  accom 
panied  by  profuse  sweating  or  suffocation  through 
extreme  hent. 


SWELTRY. 

lyingnext  to  it.  1661  HICKERINGII.L  Jamaica  7  Theswelter- 
ing  and  sultry  Climes  within  the  Tropicks.  1706  BAYNARD 
in  Sir  J.  Floyer  Hot  fy  Cold  Bath.  II.  384  He  was  wrapt . .  in 
Flannels,,  .but.  .threw  off  all  his  Sweltering  Harness.  1798 
SOUTHEY  Cross  Roads  vii,  In  such  a  sweltering  day  as  this 
A  knapsack  is  the  devil.  1863  DICEY  Federal  St.  II.  49 
That  dull  still  closeness  which  foretels  a  day  of  sweltering 
heat.  1899  SOMERVILLE  &  Ross  Kxfer.  Irish  K.  M.  xii, 
The  dances  lasted  a  sweltering  half-hour. 

b.  Jig.  of  the  heat  of  feeling.    Now  rare  or  Obs. 
In  quot.  1820  with  reminiscence  of  Shakspere's  sweltered 
'.•enom :  see  SWELTERED  i. 

1586  A.  DAY  Engl.  Secretorie  \.  (1625)  112  Shunning  to  be 
tainted  with  the  least  touch  of  sweltring  griefe.  1587  — 
Daflinis  q  Chloe  iv.  (1890)  14  With  a  maner  of  sweltring 
kind  of  disdaine.  1601  MAKSTON  An'.onio's  Rev.  i.  i,  I 
burnt  in  inward  sweltring  hate.  1820  BYRON  Mar.  Fat.  n. 
i.  427  The  blighting  venom  of  his  sweltering  heart. 

3.  £l.  Of  persons :  Suffering  from  or  overpowered 
by  oppressive  heat. 

1652  BENLOWES  Theoph.  iv.  xlvi,  How  in  Love's  torrid 

zone  thy  swelt'ring  martyr  stews.     1823  HONE  Every.day 

Bk.  I.  1190,  I  forced  myself  through  the  sweltering  press. 

1883  Harper's  Mag.  Oct.  804/2, 1  was  starved  and  sweltering. 

ta.  Of  localities,  etc. :  Excessively  hot  or  sultry. 

1845  HIRST  Com.  Mammoth,  etc.  93  As  he  strode  Along 

the    sweltering    glade.      1886    Athenxnm    20    Feb.   259/2 

Whether  in  the  sweltering  cities  of  the  south  or  in  dirt. 

i    begrimed  Peking.     1888  G.  ALLEN  in  Longm.   Mag.  July 

(    306  AH  the  parts   of  the   camel's   body  which   touch    the 

i    sweltering  sand  in  his  ordinary  patient  kneeling  position  are 

provided  with  callosities  of  thickened  hide.  1890  K.  BRIDGES 

Shorter  Poems  n.  v.  9  Swift  from  the  sweltering  pasturage 

he  flows. 

Hence  Swe'lteriugly  adv. 

c  1890  A.  MURDOCH  Yoshiwara  Episode  1 3  It  was  August, 
'    and  consequently  sweheringly  hot. 
Sweltery,  variant  of  SWELTRY. 
t  Swelth  !.    Chiefly  Sc.  Obs.     Also  4  suelth, 
swelt,  6  sweltht,  swelf,  7  suald.     [Representing 
or  related  to  OE.  £crav£,  swelh  or  ON.  svelgr 
SWALLOW  s/>.*] 

1.  A  whirlpool. 

c  1375  *.  Leg.  Saints  xxxiv.  (Petagia)  181  Men  but 
nombre  als  haf  I  Gert  synk  in-to  he  suelth  of  syne,  c  1400 
Sc.  Trojan  ll'ar  (Horstm.)  II.  2273  That  swelt  half  of  my 
schippis  has  Suellede  ande  all  bat  in  baime  was.  c  1460 
Promp.  Parv.  (Winch.)  445  Swelth  of  a  water  or  grownd, 
vorago.  c  1500  Lancelot  1317  Thi  schip,  that  goth  apone 
the  stormy  vail,  Neypf  thicareldis  in  the  swelf  it  fall.  1513 
DOUGLAS  &ncis  i.  iii.  42  Thryise  thair  the  fluide  quhirlit 
about  round,  The  sowcand  sweltht.  laid.  iv.  73  The  ragis 
of  Silla  that  huge  swelth  in  the  se  Je  haue  eschapit.  1601 
Reg.  Mag.  Sif.  Scot.  391/2  Passand.  .be  the  eist  syid  of  ane 
arne  or  aller  bus  in  the  lin  or  suald  of  Schirestoun. 

2.  Foul  or  troubled  water. 

Prob.  due  to  misapprehension  of  a  passage  in  G.  Douglas. 

1563  Mirr.  Alag.,  Induct,  xxxi,  A  deadly  gulfe  where 
nought  but  rubbishe  growes.  With  fowle  blacke  swelth  in 
thickned  lumpes  y'  lyes.  Ibid.  Ixix,  Rude  Acheron,.. That 
boyles  and  bubs  vp  swelth  as  blacke  as  hell. 

Swelth  *  (swelb).  Now  dial,  (see  Eng.  Dial. 
Diet.),  [f.  SWELL  v.  +  -TH.]  (A)  swelling  (lit. 


skye.     1650  W.  D.  tr.  Comenius'  Gate  Lat.  Unt.  §  275  The 
sweltring  heat  of  the  heart  is  cooled  by  the  lungs  (lights) 


.. 

1631  BYFIELD  Doctr.  Sato,  toi  His  wound  and  bruise 
could  be  scene  no  where  but  on  his  head,  necke  and  face  in 
swelth  and  blacknesse.  1647  TRAPP  Comm.  Matt.  xix.  23 
The  greatest  wealth  is  ordinarily  tumoured  up  with  the 
greatest  swelth  of  rebellion  against  God.  1671  GKKw^>/a*. 
Plants  vi.  §  2  The  continuance  and  ampliation  or,  (as  I  may 
call  it)  the  swelth  and  superbience  of  the  Inner  Part  thereof. 
1681  —  Miisxmn  n.  i.  i.  183  Neither  is  it  only  the  swelth  of 
the  Barque,  but  the  Wood  it  self  is  augmented. 

t  Swe'lting,  -obi.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  SWELT  v.  -r 
-ING  !.]  a.  A  fainting  or  being  overcome  with 
heat.  b.  Sweltering  heat. 

<:x46o  Promp.  Parv,  (WinchJ,  Swaltyng,  or  swownyng, 
Sjnaifa  ltd  Extasis.  1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  I's.  Iviii.  5 
Some  kyndes  of  poyson  kill  with  theire  coldenesse  and  other- 


wildnesse. 
t  Swe'lting,  ffl.  a.    Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 

1.  Dying. 

?ii4oo  Morte  Arth.  1465  They.  .Swappez  doune  (Tulle 
sweperlye  swelltande  knyghtez.  Ibid.  2146  Swerdez  swan- 
gene  in  two,  sweltand  knyghtez  Lyes  wyde  opyne. 

2.  =  SWELTERING  ppl.  a. 

a  1541  WYATT  in  Toilets  Misc.  (Arb.)  59  Regard  at  length 
.  .  The  sweltyng  paynes  of  my  desire.  1568  T.  HOWELL 
Arb.  Amitie  (1879)  49  Nor  swelting  heat,  whose  flames  y« 
pastures  fry.  1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iii.  in.  Law 
963  The  first  drops  [of  rain]  to  cool  their  swelting  heat. 

Sweltry  (swe-ltri),  a.  Now  arch,  and  dial. 
Also  6-7  sweltrie,  7-8  swealtry,  sweltery.  [f. 
SWELTER  v.  +  -T.  Cf.  SULTKY.] 

1.  Of  heat,   weather,   etc.  :    Oppressively    hot, 
sweltering,  sultry. 

1576  TURBKRV.  Vcnerie  118  The  vehement  sweltrie  heate 
thereof  [sc.  the  sun],  1661  EVELYN  I''nmifugium  Misc.  Writ. 
(1805)  I.  216  The  drier  aer  is  generally  the  more  salutary 
and  healthy,  so  it  be  not  too  sweltery.  1775  ADAIR  Amer. 
Ind.  7  When  they  are  waddling,  whooping,  and  prancing  it 
away,  in  their  sweltery  town-houses,,  .around  the  reputed 
holy  fire.  1843  Blackiu.  Mag.  LI  1  1.  499  The  fierce  heat  of 
the  sun  had  rendered  the  atmosphere  sweltry  and  oppressive. 

b.  transf.  of  feeling  or  action. 

1748  THOMSON  Cast.  Inrlol.  I.  xi,  The  wretched  thrall  Of 
bitter  dropping  sweat,  of  swealtry  pain.  1819  [H.  BUSK) 
Vcstriad\v.  8or  Labouring  thro'  the  sweltry  dance. 

2.  Oppressed  or  languishing  with  heat. 


SWELTY. 


SWERVE. 


1635  J.  HAYVVARD  tr.  Rii'mtis  Baiiish'd  I'irg.  121  Phebus 
now  hastened  to  bathe  his  swe.'tltry  Steeds  in  the  foaming 
Ocean.  1796  COLERIDGE  Destiny  of  Nations  150  Along  the 
rough-hewn  bench  The  sweltry  man  had  stretched  him. 

Swe'lty,  a.  Now  dial.  Also  6  swealtie,  7 
sweltie.  [I.  SWELT  v.  +  -Y.]  Sweltering,  sultry. 

1586  WARNKR  Alb.  F.ng.  i.  iv.  (1502)  n  The  svvealtie  Sun 
..So  vehementlie  did  shine  vpon  the  oosie  plashes  myerd. 
16*3  tr.  Famine's  Theat.  lion.  in.  iii.  355  The  Kaynie 
sweltie  heates.  1886  .V.  //'.  Line.  Glfiss.,  S-.cclfy,  close,  hot 
and  smothering. 

Swelugh,  swelw(e,  swely,  obs.  ff.  SWALLOW 
sb."  and  v.  8\vem(me,  Swemyle,  Swen  :  see 
SWIM,  SWIMHI.E  v.,  STB  v. 

t  Swench.  Otis.  Forms :  i  suoenc,  suenc, 
(S9)swenc,  i-j  swenoh,  3-4  sueneh,  swunch. 
[OE.  swenc  (also  ^c-): — *siua>jki-,  f.  swayk- :  cf.  next 
and  SWINCII.  i'  or  the  variant  swunch.  cf.  STENCH 
s/>.]  In  OE.,  nffliclion,  trial ;  in  MK.,  labour,  toil. 

<  930  I.indisf.  Gosp,  Luke  xxii.  28  In  teintalititiibns  ntcts, 
in  suoenccum  [Riutlxo.  .swencum]  minnm.  Ibitl.  xxiv.  20 
In  liatiinationem  nwrtis,  in  niorung  vet  in  suoenc  (leases 
[fttislnu.ui  swencherWcostunjiedeooes].  c  1000  in  Cockayne 
•Varrat.  Atigt.  (1861)  40  Hu  se  eade~a  margareta  ^ebnnvacle 
.  .&  l>urh  \>ytt  seswenc  to  ece  reste  beco:n.  c  izoo  Triu. 
Coil.  Hoin.  179  On  sore  eche  we  hider  cumen.  On  swunche 
we  here  wunien.  In  wowe  we  Iienne  witeiV  (:  1200  St. 
Itrendati  623  in  5.  Kng.  I.?g.  237  A  Monek  liuez  mnclie 
hi  swunche  \i'.rr.  swencn,  swinche]  of  marines  honde.  1297 
R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  962 'To  5iue  horn  to  libbe  by  bi  sueneh 
\?.rr.  swinch,  swynkel  of  hor  honde.  ll'id.  4810  Alle  lenecle 
bi  hor  sueneh. 

Sweiiclie,  Obs.  Forms:  i  (3e>wencau, 
swencean,  (suoenca",  2-3  (i)swenche(n,  Orinin 
swennohenn ;  pa.  t.  1-2  swencte;  pa. pple.  I 
seswenoed,  -swenot,  2  -swenohed,  i-swenoed; 
see  also  SWEYXT.  [OE.  rwencan  (also  gt-)  : — 
*swai}twfan,  causative  of  *R(ffahMmtoSwiNK,q.v.] 
trans.  To  trouble,  harass,  afflict. 

Rfowulf  1510  (Gr.)  Ac  hine  wnudra  |>a;s  fela  swencte  on 
sunde.  c 888  /ET.FRED  Bocth.  xxiv.  §  i  ^tlc  deaSlic  man 
swencS  hine  selfne  mid  mistlicum  &  maenivfealdutn  ymbho- 
Sum.  c  1000  Ags.  Gasp.  Lulce  iv.  38  Da  wa:s  simones  swe^er 
^eswenced  [Hatton  Ae^wenched]  on  mycelum  feferum.  1154 
O.  E.  Chron.  (I.aud  ^[S.)  an.  1090  Se  cyng  WKS  sma;?;ende 
hu  he  milite  \vrfco;i  his  bro5er  Rodbeard.swioo^t  swencean, 
&  Normandise  of  him  ^ewinnan.  £1175  Lamb.  I  font.  13 
Euwer  feond  eou  ne  sea!  derien  ne  swenchen.  [bid.  101 
Sume  men  festen  sw.i  ^et  hi  swencten  swioe  beom  seolfe. 
ciaoo  ORMIN  12216  To  swennchenn  Cristess  |>eowwess. 
c  1105  LAY.  15787  Moninemonon  sweueneofteheoswenche5. 
CH3O  //rt//.1/«V/.  35  Hwil  Jtu  swenchest  te  ter  wi:>  I'M  rle.ioes 
clute. 

b.  To  mortify. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  8 1  pa  lareowas  sceolan  htora  agenne 
lichoman  swencean  on  forhajfdnesse.  ,1200  ORMTN  I57f'4 
^ifT  batt  we  don  in  all  bw^rrt  ut.  .forr  to  swennchenn  lire  life 
To  betenn  ure  sinness.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  134  So  wisliche  heo 
schal  bauh  swenchen  bet  flesch. 

Swene,  obs.  variant  of  SWEVEN. 

t  Sweng.  Obs.  [OE.  swptg  (cf.  OFris.  sweng] 
:—*swatjg-.viz,  f.  sioatjgw-  (see  SWING  f.1).]  A 
stroke,  blow  ;  also  applied  widely  to  various  kinds 
of  violent  action,  c.  g.  a  fall  nt  wrestling,  a  swing, 
a  military  assault. 

Btcnuulf  1520  (Gr.)  Mz^enraes  for^eaf  hildebille,  bond 
swenge  ne  ofteah.  a  1000  l-^lene  23g(Gr.)  Bord  oft  onfeng. . 
y oa  swengas.  a  1115  A  ncr.  R.  80,  &  ine  uondunges  to 
wrasllen  stalewardliche  a-,ein  |  es  deofles  swenges.  a  11*5 
St.  Mtirticr.  (1866)  14  5^'f  ba  et  stondeu  wulle )  mine  un- 
wreste  wrenches  ant  mine  swikele  swenges,  wrestlin  ha 
moten  ant  wifterin  \vt3  ham  seoluen.  n  1950  Otvl  <V  fright. 
797-9  l'f  tveie  men  gob  to  wraslinge,  . .  An  be  on  can 
swinges  sube  fele, ..An  |e  ol-er  ne  can  sweng  but  anne. 
HM.  1286  Go  so  hit  go  at  eche  fenge,  [Hi  fallest  mid  bine 
nhene  swenge.  c  1290  S.  M ichael  173  in  .S".  /:'«£•.  Leg.  104 
[•'ram  l>e  hexte  stude  bat  is  with  one  swenge  he  cam  To"  be 
loweste  stude.  //'///.  179  A  wonder  sweng,  me  binchez,  he 
made  !  c  1400  Stgt  Jems.  (E.1C.T.S.)  317  Many  swykel  at 
be  sweng  to  be  swerd  Jede.  IHJ.  1172  Eleucn  hundred 
bousand  Jewes  in  be  mene  whyle  Swalten,  while  be  sweng 
la-^t  by  swerd  &  by  hunger. 

b.  Toil,  labour;   «=  SWING  sb.\ 

n-.  E.  E.Allil.  /'.  A.  575  pa}  hay  com  late  &  Ijttel  wore, 
&  pa}  her  sweng  wyth  lyttel  at'Slykez. 

t  Swenge,  v.  Obs.  (Also  pa.  t.  3  sweinde, 
3-5  swende.)  [(^E.  m>(iigan  :—* swaijgwjan  (as 
in  Goth,  afswaggivjati) :  cf.  prec.  and  see  SWING. 
This  vb.  reappears  later  as  SWINGE  z».',  q.  v.] 

1.  trans.  To  shake,  shatter. 

a  1000  Voc.  in  Wr.  -Wiilclcer  224/1 4  Discuticiu,  i.  iuJieans, 
f  Kerens,  nt!  swengende.  c  1050  Ibid.  396/10  Excusnt,  fram 
swengde.  <r  1440  I'romf.  Parv.  482/2  Swengyn,  or  schakyn, 
as  menne  done  clothys.  li'id..  Swengynge,  t.vcnssio. 

2.  To  smite:  to  dash,  fling;    -  SWING  v.1  2. 
riaog  LAV.  6424  pat   Morpidus.-Seouen  hundred  of.sloh 

and  swenden  mi5  wcpncn.  Ibid.  22859  [He]  nime.1  al  his 
nexle  cun  ..  and  swcngeS  of  ba  hafden  midlireoden  eouwer 
sweorden.  a  1125  St.  Marher.  10  pe  drake  rahte  ut  his  tunKe 
and  swende  hire  in  ant  forswalh.  a  1215  Ancr.  K.  280  He 
• ,slyn^..nam  l'ur"b  prude  adun  into  helle  grunde.  13.. 
S.  E.  Aim.  P.  C.  108  He  swenges  me  bj  s  swete  schip 
sweftefro  be  hauen.  14..  .5/riV,,,j248pre  hondredheiifdes 

v.    'n     '"'**'•  swcnKd*.  swende]  Wib  is  brond. 

b.    To  beat  up  (eggs)  ;    =  SWING  j'.l  i  c. 
c  Hy>Two  Cooktty.bks.  25  ?olkys  of  eyroun  y.swengyd, 
&  a-)yid.     Ibid.   40  Take  Eyroun  with  alle   be   whyle,  & 
swenge  hem. 

3.  inlr.   To   make  a   dash,   move  violently  ;   to 
dash,  fling  (af) ;    -  SWING  z».'  a. 
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c  1000  Aifs.  lioni.  (Assmann)  xviii.  207  pa  swengde  slo  Ho 
*ona  ford  and  forswealh  uncerne  hlafurd  biforan  unc.  ciaos 
LAV.  8183  JE.ft  he  him  to  sweinde.  a  1225  sitter.  A*.  290, 
&  breiti  up  J?ene  rode  stef,  &  sweng  [iWS.  T.  swench]  him 
a^ean  a  uour  halue.  ci*j$  LAY.  27787  Sweord  a^ein  sweorde 
sweynde  wel  ilome.  13..  K.  K.  Aliit.  /*.  C.  253  ['enne  he 
swengez&  swayuesto  be  se  bo^cm.  c  1350  Will,  rwvnwf  3444 
pe  swerd  swiftili  swenged  Jmrth  J»e  bode  euen.  a.  1375  Joseph 
Arini.  529  pei  come  swiftly  vppon  and  ftwengeden  to-gedere. 

t  Swenk,  v.  Ol>s.  Occasional  variant  in  Ormin 
of  SWKNCHE,  prob.  due  to  pa.  t.  swcnctet  pa.  pplc. 
jtswetiet,  or  2  and  3  pres.  ind.  SWencst^swenc} :  cf. 
cwennfceiiHt  QUENCH. 

,1200  ORMIN  8942  Whididesst  tu,  lef  sune,  buss  Wi[>b  uss, 
forr  uss  to  swermkenn? 

t  Swenkfe-ldian.  Obs.  Also  6  Swinke-,  7 
Suenc(k'-,  Swenckfeldian,  Swinkfieldian,  8 
Swinfeildian.  =-•  SCHWENKFELDIAJf. 

1564  DORMAN  Proofe  Cert.  Articles  Relig.  133  Be  they 
Swenckfeldians,  be  they  if  yow  list  Dauid  georgians.  1579 
FIT.KR  Heskins'  Purl.  232  The  Swinkefeldians,  Anahap- 
listes,  Libertines,  Henrinicolaitcs.  1637  GILLESTIE  l:-»gl. 
I* pp.  Cerent,  in.  viii.  143  Anabaptisticafl  or  Swenckfeldian. 
like  enthysiasmes.  1677  C.H.PIS  nawonol.  (1867)  166  The 
Swinkfieldians  as-tuned  tlie  title  of  '  the  Confessors  of  the 
Glory  of  Christ '.  1796  MORSK  Amer.  Geng.  I.  280  A  few  of 
the  Herman  inhabitants. .styled  Swinseildians  \si  ]. 

Swenkt,  ppl.a.    Krrorfor  swinkt :  see  SWIXKKD. 

1837  CARI.VI.K  /•>.  A'<T'.  n.  iv.  \\,  The  swenkt  grinders  in 
this  Treadmill  of  an  Earth  have  ground  out  another  Day. 

Sweoke,  Sweor:  see  SWIKK,  SWIRE. 

Sweot,  variant  of  SWOT E  Ofis.,  sweat. 

t  Swepe,  sb.l-  Ohs.  Forms:  i  swipu,  swipe 
(suib-,swiop-,  suiop-.sweop-,  suyppu,  swypu  , 
j~4  swepe,  (2  swupe,  4  suepe,  5  swip).  [OE, 
swipn  str.  fern.,  swipe  wk.  fern.,  corresp.  to  OX. 
Svip&tilt*  fern.,  whip,  f.  weak  grade  of  Tout,  swaip- : 
siveip- :  swip- :  see  SWOPE  r.1  nnd  cf.  Sw.vir, 
SWAPE.]  A  scourge,  whip. 

-1700  h'.pinal  Gloss,  641  Masttg'm^  suipan  [  !i.rfurt  suibae]. 
f  975  Rushiu.  irosfi.  John  ii.  15  Cum  ffctsset  tjuasijlagellutn 
de Jiinitulis,  mii'lfSy  ^iworhte  s  we  Ice  swiopa  [Ags.  Gosp. 
swipe]  of  rapun.  a  1000  S~il.  fy  Sat.  121  (Or.)  SwiSmode 
sweopan.  ^"75  Cott.  Ilont.  231  Mid  gode  repplcs  and 
stiarne  swepen.  Ibid.  239  pe  weregede  gastes  fye  hine  uni- 
redlice  underfangeS  min  stiarne  swiipen.  c  1200  ORMIX 
15565  Crist  himm  wruhhte  an  swepe  pa;r  ..  &  draf  hemm 
alle  s.imcnn  ut.  a  1300  Cursor  .11 .  19355  For  J>an  wit  suepes 
J>ai  ham  suang,  And  scurged  sare,  hai  let  bam  gang,  c  1460 
Townelcy  Alysi.  xxiii.  470  P>lo  and  blody  thus  am  I  belt, 
Swongerj  with  swepys  and  alle  to-swell. 

t  Swepe,  $&.-  Obs.  [Obscure ;  possibly  an 
early  instance  of  SWEEP  $?>.  in  fig.  sense.]  ?  Scope, 
significance  (of  a  dream). 

c  1150  Gen.  ft  E.r.  2086  '  Me  wore  leuere  ',  quad  Joseph, 
1  Of  eddi  dremes  rechen  swep.1  Ibid,  211?.  a  1400-50  /'  'a»'s 
A/c.r.  248  For  bai  can  swyth  of  a  swenyn  all  be  swepe  telle. 

t  Swepe,  ^.  Oh.  Also  8  Sf.  sweap.  [Vf.  SWEPE 
st>.^  or  ad.  ON.  svipa  to  whip.  Cf.  Swir  ^.]  trans. 
To  scourge.  Also  •{•  Swepingf  vbl.  $b. 

a  iyx>  E.  E.  Psalter  xxxiv.  [xxxv.]  15  Samened  on  me 
sweptnges  \\,,  ft agclla\  It't'ti,  xxxvii[i).  18(17]  Inswepinges 
am  I  dight.  1710  RUDDIMAN  Gloss.  Douglas*  sEneis  s.v. 
Su'ipper^  S~veapt  Scot.),  .signifying  to  scourge. 

Sweper,  -ir,etc.,  obs.  ff.  SWIPPER. 

Swept  (swept),  ///.  a.  [pa.  pple.  of  SWEEP  z>.] 
In  senses  of  the  verb.  Also  with  ad  vs.,  as  rwept- 
out,  -up.  Freq.  as  the  second  element  of  com 
pounds,  as  air-t  brgezf~,  bullet-^  wind-swept. 

1551  HULOET,  Swept  howse,  tersadonitts.  1707  MORTIMER 
Hush.  (1721)  I. .346  Then  he  fills  up  the  said  swept  place 
with  Malt  cast  into  a  round  from  the  sides.  1852  DICKENS 
IHeak  Ho.  v,  Groping  among  the  swept-out  rubbish  for  pins 
and  other  refuse.  1893  G.  1).  LESLIE  Lett.  Marco  i.  6  Piles 
of  swept. up  leaves.  1895  M.  HEWLETT  Earthwork  Tuscany 
12  Gas-lamps  in  swept  streets  flickered  dirty  yellow  in  the 
SarKh  light.  1903  Daily  Chron.  28  May  7/3  A  sword  with 
a  '  swept '  hilt  of  large  proportions. 

Swepyll,  Swepyr:  see  SWIPPLE,  SWIPPER. 
Swer,  obs.  form  of  SURE,  SWEAR. 
Swerd,  obs.  form  of  SWARD,  SWART,  SWORD. 
Swer(e  :  see  SWEAR,  SWEER,  SWIRE. 
Swerel,  obs.  form  ofSQUli&ML. 

a  1430  Sev.  Sages  (Cott.  Galba)  3104  He  gert  it  dub  . . 
With  swcrel  tailes  ful  blak  also. 

Swerf,  -fe,  -ff,  obs.  forms  of  SWARF  sb.l  and  v. 

Swerill,  noith.  dial,  form  of  SQCIRKEL. 

I  Sweri,  v.  Obs.  In  i  sweorcan  (see  etym.}, 
3  swaerken,  pa.t.pl.  swurken.  [OE.  sweorcan , 
pa.  t.  swearct  *swttrcon,  pa.  pple.  ~nvorcen  —  OS. 
swerkan  to  becomesad,  pa. pple.  gisiwrkan  clouded, 
darkened  (lit.  and  fig.),  I,G.  in  pa.  jiple.  sworken 
and  besworken,  -ed  clouded,  OHG.  swercan  to 
become  dark  or  gloomy  (lit.  and  fig.),  f.  Tent, 
root  swerk-  (:  swark-,  swurk-},  whence  also  OE. 
gcsweorc  cloud,  swearcian  to  be  darkened,  OS. 
giswerk  darkness,  (M)LG.  swerk,  nvark  dark 
clouds,  sorrow,  grief,  MDu.  ghtswerc,  swerc  (Du. 
C7fc;-/')  clouds,  cloudy  sky,  OHG .  giswerc •,  kisworc 
dnrk  clouds,  and  OK.  ({swarf an,  l  tabcscere  \ 
dsweorcan  *  elanguerc ',  Aswanod  '  reveritus' ;  ul 
terior  connexions  undetermined.]  intr.  To  be  or 
become  dark ;  in  OE.  often,  to  become  gloomy, 
troubled,  or  sad. 

5t-<w«//i737  (Gr.)  Ne  him  inwitsorh  on  sefan  sweorcefl. 
a  looo  Axtf'rtas  372  (Gr.)  Wedercandel  swearc,  windas 


weoxon.  a  1000  Rotih.  Mttr,  iii.  2,  it  hu  grundlensuin 
sea^e  swincet)  \>x\.  sweorcende  mod.  i  1*05  LAV.  1 1973 
Swurken  vnder  sunnen  sweorte  weolcnrn.  Ibid.  22030 
penne  swelled  be  nix  re,  penne  SWBSfked  ba  v3en. 

Swerle,  obs.  form  of  SWIRL. 

fSwe-rmer.  Obs.  [ad.  eaily  mod.G.  sc/iwermer 
'mod.  schwarmer}.  a  lavourite  word  of  Luther's, 
esp.  for  the  Anabaptists,  i.schiuennen,  schwarmen 
to  swarm,  rove,  riot,  rave  (see  SWARM  j<6.\]  A 
sectarian,  fanatic.  Hence  t  Swerme'rian  in  the 
same  sense. 

1585-7  T.  ROGERS  39  Art.  xxiii.  (1625)  137  The  Ana. 
hapti.stical!  Swermers.  Ibid,  xxvii.  i6y  Some  vtterly  deny 
that  Infant^ .  .are  to  be  baptized  ;  so.  .doe  the  Swermeiians 
(a  sect  among  the  said  Anabaptists). 

Swert,  obs.  form  of  SWART. 

Swerte,  obs.  form  of  SCHKTY. 

Swerve  (sw5jv),  sb.    Also  8  swarve.    [f.  next.] 

An  net  of  swerving,  tiirnirg  aside,  or  deviating 
from  a  course ;  in  Cricket  nnd  /insebal? :  ?et* 
SWKKVE  v.  i  b. 

1741  ',»////.  I'am.-rie-.f  n.  t.  110  If  ih^re  be  ro  siuh 
S\va;  vc, . .  then  tliat  Doy  that  is  m-arest  the  Deer  when  he 
swarves.  .wins  the  Match.  1840  K.  K.  NAPIER  Scenes  $• 
Sports  }•'.»-.  Lands  I.  i.  13,  I  missed  him  with  my  first 
barrel,  but  from  the  swerve  lie  ^ave  after  my  second 
attempt.. I  was  aware  he  was  hit.  1857  DICKFNS  Dorrit 
ir.  xix,  E\ery  swerve  of  ihe  carriage  and  every  cry  of  the 
postilion.  1865  A.  L.  C.oimoN  roews,  \'is.  Smoke  iv,  On  ! 
on  !  to  the  cannon's  mouth  they  stride,  With  never  a  swerve 
nor  a  shy.  1901  ll'es.'nt.  Gaz.  16  Aug.  8/3  Hirst.. has  a 
peculiar  'knack'.. of  making  the  hull  swerve  in  the  air... 
Yesterday  the  'swerve1  showed  itself. 

//Y.  1871  DORA  GKKFNWF.U,  Ccllcquia  Cruets  iii.  63  A 
warp  :m;l  swerve  in  nature  thM  seems  to  demand  a  mighty 
work  of  restoration. 

Swerve  (SWDJV  ,  r.  I-'orms:  a.  3-4  pa.  t. 
swarf,  4-  swerve.  V6  .SV.  suirve,  suerwe,/*7.///t'. 
swarven1';  0.  5-  (now  dial.]  swaive  (6  swarfe, 
Sc.  suarve,  7  awarv).  [Com.  Ttut.  (orig.)  str.  vb. 
with  .1  variety  of  meanings:  MK.  swerve*  pa.  t. 
swarf  to  turn  aside,  rej>r.  OE.  sweorfan^  pa.  t. 
swearf,  pa.  pple.  sworfen  to  file,  scour,  =  OFris. 
swenw  to  creep,  (\VFris.  swerv  (j]e,  pa.  t.  swurf^ 
pa.  pple.  switrven  to  wander,  hurry  away,  NFus. 
swarwi' ,  OS.  *swertian  to  wipe,  only  in  pa.  t.  swarf, 
MDu.  swerv  en  (Du.  vwervcti]  to  rove,  stray,  Lli. 
swarven  to  swerve,  stray,  riot,  OHG.  swerban 
VMHG.  swerbcri)  to  wipe,  to  move  quickly  back 
wards  and  foi  wards,  \\hirl  or  twirl  round  (mod.G. 
has  a  derivative  form  schwirbihl]^  ON.  sverfa, 
pa.  t.  svarft  svurfum,  pa.  pple.  sorjiint  to  file, 
(Norw.  swen>a  to  whirl,  swiiT,  Goih.  -swalrban 
in  afswafrban,  hiswatrban  lo  wipe  (away\ 

The  original  sense  of  the  radical  may  be  that  of  agitated, 
irregular,  or  deflected  movement;  cf.  SWAKM  sb.,  etym.  The 
sense  of  filing  did  not  survive  the  OK.  period,  but  is  pre 
served  in  the  derivative  sb.  SWARF  s/'.'*  '1  he  sudden  emer 
gence  of  the  sense  of 'turn  aside  '  in  MF.  is  remaikable; 
the  presumption  is  that  it  existed  in  OF,.,  since  there  is  no 
known  foreign  source  to  account  for  it.] 

fl-  t'ntr.  To  depart;  to  make  off.    Oh$   rare. 

<t  1*15  Leg.  A'at/i.  2181  Heo  swarf  to  CriMe  upon  be  bieo 
it  twentudfi  dei  of  Nouembies  monei^,  c  1400  Destr.  Trey 
2^,58,  I .  .swaruyt  out  swiftly,  might  no  swayne  folo. 

2.  To  turn  aside,  deviate  in  movement  from  the 
straight  or  direct  course. 

In  early  use,  of  a  glancing  blow  or  weapon. 

a.  c  i«o  Arth.  fy  Merl.  9350  (Kolbing)  pe  dint  swarf  & 
flei  for  Di,  £1380  Sir  1 •  crumb,  743  pat  swerd  on  ys  syde 
swarf.  1390  (iouTR  Conf.  III.  7  Asadrunke  man  I  swerve. 
Ibid.  III.  92  Riht  so  was  This  erthe  set. .That  it  may 
swerve  to  no  side.  1541  COPLAND  Ciiydon's  Quest.  Cyrwg. 
I* iii,  Ye  ought  to  haue  a  quyll  w'  a  hole  in  the  syde  wher 
with  the  other  syde  of  the  lyppe  shal  be  sieved,  Lycause  "it 
shall  nat  swerue.  1642  FULLER  HolytfPipf.bt.  v.  xix.  436 
As  if  Nature  on  set  purpose  mistook  her  mark,  and  made 
her  hand  to  swerve.  1784  Cow  PER  Task  i.  161  His  lab'rinp 
team,  that  swerv'd  not  from  the  track.  1816  SCOTT  Old 
Mart,  iii,  The  animal  swerved  at  the  moment  his  master 
fired.  1854  R,  S.  SURTEES  Handlcy  Cr.  xxxii.Nothing  looks 
so  pusillanimous  as  to  see  a  chap  ride  bang  at  a  fence  as 
though  he  would  eat  it,  and  then  swerve  off  for  a  gate  or 
a  gap.  1864  G.  A.  LAWRENCE  Maurice  Dering\\.  19  1  he 
bullet  did  not  swerve  from  its  mark  one  hair's-breadtb.  1901 
[see  SWERVK  sb.\. 

£.  f  1400  Destr.  Troy  5785  Swordis,  with  swapping, 
swaruyt  on  helmes.  c  1450  Merlin  xx.  341  Yef  the  swerde 
hadde  not  swarued,  maymcd  hadde  he  ben  for  euer.  1526 
nigr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1^31)  166  Yf  it  [se.  the  ball]  be  cast 
vpcrokedly,  it  swarueth  &  falleth  on  that  one  syde  or  on  yl 
other.  1553  BRKNDE  Q.  Cvrtius  Bv,  Wilh  hys  sword 
drawen  Ihe]  ran  at  hys  sonne.who  byswarvingwithhysbody, 
avoyded  the  stroke.  1557  EDCEWORTM  Serni.  Repert.  A  iij, 
In  Crokcd  thinges  the  mtdle  swarueth  from  the  extremities. 
1590  SPENSER  /•"  Q.  i.  x.  14  Vp  to  heauen..Her  stedfast 
eyes  were  bent,  ne  swarued  other  way.  1598  BARCKLKV 
Felfc.  M>in  173  The  beasts  that  drew  Darius  wagon  hauing 
no  man  to  gouerne  them,  were  swarued  out  of  the  high  way. 
1607  MARKHAM  Carat,  n.  xxili.  (1617)248  Tlicvery  center  of 
the  ring,  from  which  your  eye  in  running  must  not  swarue. 
1625  N.  CARPENTER  Geo*r.  Delin,  i.  x.  (1635)  220  The 
Sunne  neuer  swaruing  from  his  Eclipticke,  hath  his  course 
equally  diuidcd  by  the  Horizon.  1741  [see  SWERVE  sb.}. 
'  1818  SCOTT  f>r.  Lamm,  xxiv,  The  horse  swarved  round. 

b.  To  turn  in  a  speci6ed  direction  ;  to  be  de 
flected  ^statically). 

c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  Ixxxvii,  And  so  my  patient  back 
agajne  is  iwtrnfalg.  1607  AIAKKHAM  Carat,  vn.  xlii.  fo 
Wiii-^hts  of  such  sufficient  p»ise  as  may  either  drawe  the 
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SWERVE. 

Crest  vrj  straight,  or  els  mak  it  leane  to  that  side  from 
whence  it  swerueth.  i8ao  L.  HUNT  Indicator  No.  40  (1822) 
I.  316  While  the  leaves  issue  from  it,  and  swerve  upwards 
with  their  elegant  points.  1863  COWDEN  CLAKKE  Shaks, 
Char.  vi.  157  In  those  secluded  villages  where  the  high 
post  and  railroads  swerve  in  the  distance.  1883  Alug.  Art 
Aug.  398  i  The  road  swerves  to  the  left. 

•f  c.  trans.  To  deviate  from  (a  path).    Obs.  rare. 

a  1513  FABVAN  Chron.  vn.  627\Vhen  the  duke  had  wyttynge 
of  the  Kynges  great  power,  he  swaruyd  the  way  from  the 
Kynges  boost  and  toke  the  way  towarde  London.  1587 
TURBKKV.  Trag.  Tales  (1837)  140  It  [sc.  sin)  makes  him 
passe  beyond  the  boundes  of  kynde,  And  swerve  the  trade 
where  truth  and  vcrtues  lay. 

3.  intr.  To  turn  away  or  be  deflected  from  a 
(right)  course  of  action,  a  line  of  conduct,  an 
opinion,  etc. ;  fto  waver,  vacillate. 

a  1400  ?  CHAUCF.R  Compl.  to  Mortal  Foe  29,  I  preye,  as  he 
that  wol  nat  swerve,  That  I  may  fare  the  better  for  my 
trouthe.  11547  SURREY  dSneidu.  714  Neoptolem  is  swarved 
out  of  kinde.  1557  TotteVs  Misc.  (Arb.)  176  Since  so  vn- 
constantly  thou  wilt  Not  loue,  but  still  be  swaruing.  1599 
SHAKS.  Hen.  Vt  n.  ii.  133  Are  they.  .Constant  in  spirit,  not 
sweruing  with  the  blood?  1667  MILTON  /'./,.  ix.  359  Firm 
we  subsist,  yet  possible  to  swerve.  1810  WORDS w.  Sonn.t 
'  Avanni  all  specious  filian  y  of  mind*  7  Honour  that  knows 
the  path  and  will  not  swerve.  1847  EMERSON  ReAr.  Men, 
Swedenborg  Wks.  CBohn)  I.  334  With  a  tenacity  that  never 
swerved.. he  adheres  to  this  brave  choice.  1873  DIXON 
Two  Queens  xn.  ii.  II.  293  She  argued  with  him,  but  he 
would  not  swerve  a  jot.  1884  L.  J.  JEN-SINGS  Croker  Papers 
I.  x.  278  Mr.  Croker. .  never  swerved  in  his  support  of  every 
well-directed  measure  for  Catholic  relief. 
b.  Const,  from. 

a.  1390  GO\VI:K  Conf.  1.240  So  that  I  mihte..Fro  surhe 
that  mi  lad!  serve  Hire  herte  make  forto  swerve.  Ibid.  II. 
42  And  yit  therfro  mai  noman  swerve,  That  he  ne  mot  his 
lawe  obeie.  1535  JOVK  Apol.  Tindale  (Arb.)  30  He  wold  .. 
rtfuer  haue  had  so  farre  swaruen  from  his  principal,  as  [etc.  J. 
[C/.  boden  and  stoke  n  in  tke  preceding  context.]  1554  Act 
1^2  Phil,  fy  Mary  c.  8  §  i  As  well  the  Spiritualtie  as  the 
Temporaltie.  .have  swerved  from  the  Obedience  of  the  See 
Apostolike.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr,  fy  Cr.  in.  ii.  191  If  I  be  false, 
or  swerue  a  haire  from  truth.  1626  MIODI.KTOS  Women 
Beware  Women  v.  i.  163  This  swerves  a  little  from  the 
argument.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq.  \\.  \.  i.§  3.  206  The., 
converting  of  Christendom  to  that  ancient  and  Apostolick 
purity,  .from  which  they  have  so  long  time  swerved.  1756 
C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  I.  Prof.,  It  will  to  some  appear  most., 
impudent  toattempt  toswervefromthespelling  received  and 
established.  i8«  L  AMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Conf.  Drunkard^  What 
hinders  in  your  instance  that  you  do  not  return  to  those 
habits  from  which  you  would  induce  others  never  to  swerve  ? 
1868  E.  EDWARDS  Ralegh  I.  xxvii.  683  From  the  resolute 
vindication  of  the  Guiana  enterprise  itself  Sir  Walter  never 
really  swerved.  1874  GHKEN-  Short  Hist.  ix.  §  10.  710  The 
wealth  around  him  never  made  Walpole  swerve  from  a  rigid 
economy. 

B.  a  1513  FABVAN  Chron.  vn.  510  If  he  or  y*  kynge  of 
Nauerne  wolde  swarue  from  any  poynt  or  artycle  of  the 
sayd  former  agrement.  i$ai  in  Bradsha-ivs  St.  Wcrburge 
(1887)  202  Thys  soule..from  vertue  neuer  swarued  [rime 
preserued],  X^COVKKDALE  Ps.  cxviii[ij.  no  Yet  swarue  not 
I  from  thy  comm^undementes.  1582  STANYHURST  sEneis 
To  Rdr.  (Arb.)  1 1  As  what  shal  seeme  too  swarue  from  theyre 
maximes,  they  wyl  not  stick  too  skore  vp  for  errouft.  1611 
Bible  i  Tim.  i.  6  From  which  [sc.  charity]  some  hauing 
swarued,  haue  turned  aside  vnto  vaine  ianglmg.  a  1631  T. 
'L\VLQKGfla"s  Jutigcm,  MI.  vii.(  1642)  177  Astyages.  .so  much 
swarved  from  humanity,  that  he  gave  in  strict  charge  that . . 
his  own  daughter's  sonne.  .should  be  made  away.  1642 
CHAS.  I  Answ.  Dcctar.  Lds.  .y  Comm.  19  May  6  We  have 
not  at  all  swarved  or  departed  from  Our  Resolution.  1684 
BUN'VAN  Pilfer,  ii.  20  Let  him  never  suffer  me  To  swarve  or 
turn  aside  From  his  free  grace. 

t  (b].    To   forsake,   desert,    be    disloyal    to   (a 
person) ;  also,  to  differ  from,  be  discrepant  from. 

a  1400  ?  CHAUCER  Compl.  to  Lode-sterre  40  My  herte  and 
body,  shal  I  never,  swerve  From  you.  ?is66  R.  W[ITC]  To 
the  vnconstant  E.  T,  xxvi,  Frequent  not  Women*  company 
but  see  thou  from  them  swarue.  1579  LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.) 
191  That  thy  nature  should  not  swerue  from  thy  name.  1584 
B.  R.  tr.  Herodotus  \.  55  b,  From  whom  the  Caryans  them 
selues  doe  greatly  dissent  and  swarue  in  opinion.  1593 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  x.  55  The  Captaines  on  her  side,  Corrupted 
by  Paulinus,  from  her  sweru'd.  1607  TOI-SELL  Fotu-.f. 
Beasts  Ep.  DeJ.  Avj,  In  the  names  of  the  Beasts  and  the 
Physicke  I  have  not  swarued  from  him  at  ail.  a  1656 
USSHER  Power  Princes  i.  (1683)  3  Neither  doth  St.  Peter 
any  whit  swerve  from  his  beloved  brother  Paul. 
C.  Const,  to,  towards,  f  occas.  on. 

c  1550  R.  BIESTO*  Bayte  Fortune  B  ij  b,  By  arrogance 
ouhiageous  thy  lounge  on  vaunting  swerueth.  1570  T. 
NORTON  N~owersCalech.g  Oursoule.s  are  sayd  to  be  defiled 
with  adulterie,  when  they  swarue  [orijj.  deflectnnt\  from 
God  to  tdolatrieand  superstition,  a  1586 SIDNEY  /V  xxxvu. 
xviii,  Who  be  swar%-ed  To  ill,  both  they  and  theirs  shall 
wrack.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  Ixxxv,  My  passion  hath 
not  swerved  To  works  of  weakness.  1882  J.  H,  BLUST 
Ref.  Ch.  Eng.  II.  485  Charles.. was  never  in  danger  of 
swerving  toward  either  Romanism  on  the  one  hand,  or 
Puritanism  on  the  other.  1885-94  R-  BRIDGES  Eros  * 
Psyche  March  x,  And  to  the  Cretan  maid  her  worship 
swerved. 

fd.  Without  constr. :  To  deviate  from  the  right ; 
to  err;  to  go  astray,  esp.  morally  ;  to  transgress. 

157*  W.  RAWELY  in  Gascoigne  Steele  Gl.  Wks.  1910  II. 
139  The  life  likewise,  were  pure  that  never  swerved.  1576 
FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  163  Saying,  that  at  no  time  our 
deedes  haue  so  swerued,  that  they  might  be  amended. 
1601  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xin.  Ixxvii.(i6i2)  318  How  all  these 
iJeities  than  Men  more  brutishly  did  swerue.  1611  SHAKS. 
Lymb.  v.  iv.  129  But  (alas)  I  swerue. 

t  e.  To  go  back  on  what  one  has  said.   Obs. 
i$»?  St.    Papers   Hen.    /-'///,  VI.  593    He   many  tymes 
swarfethe  m  wordes.     1529  ibid.  VII.  160  As  thKmperouris 
folkis  first  sayd,  but  nowe  swarfe. 
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f4.  To  give  way;  to  sway,  totter;  fig.  to  shrink 
from  action.   Obs. 

1573   Satir.    Poems   Reform,  xxxix.   158   The   Suddartis    ; 
jswartit,  and  said  thay  wald  not  sar.     A  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia    \ 


ui  iu  i  less   slice  uuy;ui  iu   iceic,  oiiewiiiL;    iici  seuc  ;i   uiuc   u> 

hee  swarv'd.    1611  Si'RED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xx.  §  68  This  sc 


see  swarv.  111  i'RED  s.  .  r.  ix.  xx.  s  o 

round  and  quicke  dealing  with  the  Earles  complices . . , 
startled  his  shallow  ..  indentions,  and  made  their  whole 
bulke  to  swarue  and  splinter.  1649  MILTON  Tenure  of 
Kings  4  Another  sort. .begin  to  swerve  and  almost  shiver 
at  the  majesty.. of  som  noble  deed,  as  if  they  were  newly 
enter'd  into  a  great  sin .  1650  W.  D.  tr.  Cowcnius*  Gate  Lett. 
Unl,  §  538  Beginning  to  totter  and  reel  (swerve  and  lean  to 
a  side)  it  [sc.  a  house]  must  needs  be  shored  up  with  some 
arch.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  vi.  386  The  battel  swerv'd(With 
many  an  inrode  gor'd.  1818  SHKLLEY  Enganean  Hills  41 
Every  little  living  nerve  That  from  bitter  words  did  swerve 
Round  the  tortured  lips  and  brow. 

5.  To  rove,  stray.     AIso^£".  to  digress. 

1543  UI.CON  New  Years  Gift  Wks.  1564  I.  175  b,  Al 
are  swarued  and  clene  gone  out  of  the  way.  1648  HEKRICK 
Hesper.,  Cheat  of  Cupid  10,  I  [sc.  Cupid]  a.  Boy  am,  who  By 
Moonlesse  nights  have  swerved.  1655  in  Hartlib  Ref.  Coin- 
)itoniv.  Bees  9  In  case  that  upon  the  neglect  any  lie  swarved 
forth,  and  settled  unto  some  tree.  1658  A.  Fox  It- 'tiffs' 
Sterff.  n.  vi.  61  Now  it  is  time  to  come  to  the  Wound  itself, 
..hitherto  I  swarved  round  about.  1698  A.  BRAND  Emb. 
Afuscovy  to  China  in  He  had  swarved  about  the  Desart 
for  three  days.  1745  Gleditsch's  Teittsch-Engl.  Lex.  s.v. 
Sc/twar/i/eu,  He  swerves  about  by  night. 

t 6.    —  SWARM  v.%,  SWAIIVE  v.z  Obs. 

1606  DRAYTON  Odes  (1619)  Skeltoniad  29  Parnassus  is  not 
dome  By  euery  such  Mome;  Vp  whose  steep  side  who 
swerues,  It  behoues  t'  haue  strong  Nerues.  1691  DRYDEN 
Amaryllis  24  Nimbly  up,  from  bough  to  bough  I  swerv'd. 
1697  —  sEneid  ii.  606  Some  mount  the  scaling  Ladders  ; 
some  more  bold,  Swerve  upwards,  and  by  Posts  and  Pillars 
hold. 

7.  trans.  To  cause  to  turn  aside  or  deviate  (lit. 


zn^j.^.,, 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  54  Bot  he  his  yhe  awey  ne  swerveth 
Fro  hire.  Ibid,  III.  25.  a  1552  LELAND  /tin.  (1769)  V.  73 
He  liath  suarvid  his  Course  a  good  lint  Shotte  of.  £1590 
J.  STEWART  Poems  (S.T.S.)  II.  204/6  That  schrink  of  sorrow 
nether  suerwe  nor  smart  The  Interpryse  of  thy  magnanime 
hart.  1615  B  RATH  WAIT  Strappado  (1878)  10  How  manic 
haue  wee  in  this  error  swerud  Who  in  themselues  haue 
iustly  wel  deserud.  1617  SWETNAM  Sc/t.  Sci.  Defence  142 
The  defence  of  this  guard.,  is  to  swerue  his  vper-hand,  this 
way,  or  that  way.  1629  SIR  W.  MURE  Sonn.  ix.  2  A  con 
stant  course,  .each  creature  keeps,  Not  swarving  from  thine 
ordinance  their  ends.  1659  GAUDEN  Tears  Ch.  iv.  xi.  460 
Those  Scotish  motions  and  pretenlions  ..  swerved  them  .. 
from  the  former  good  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England. 
17*3  DK.  WHARTON  Tttte  Briton  No.  9.  I.  77  To  swerve 
them  from  that  Allegiance.  1801  ELIZ,  HEI.ME  St.  Marg. 
Cavti  1 1.  263  Your  son  has  received  my  decided  opinion,  and 
from  which  nothing  shall  swerve  me.  1816  SCOTT  Antiy. 
viii,  Swerve  the  yard  a  bit —  Now— there  !  there  she  sits  safe 
on  dry  land.  1878  PROCTOR  Pleas.  Ways  Sci.  Sii.  (1879)  69 
We  determine  Jupiter's  mass.. by  noting  how  he  swerves 
his  moons  at  their  respective  (estimated)  distances.  1897 
FLORA  A.  STEEL  On  Face  of  Waters  f.  vi.  74  Swerving  his 
bullock  to  give  them  room. 

b.  Cricket  and  Baseball.  To  cause  a  ball  to 
deflect  by  imparting  a  spinning  motion  to  it  as  it 
leaves  the  bowler  or  pitcher. 

1906  N.  ff  Q.  loth  Ser.  V.  426/1   The  word  'swerve'  has 
been  used  in  cricket  for  the  last  two  seasons,  as  applied  to 
the  bowling  of  B.  J.  T.  Bosanquet. ..  He  intentionally  im 
parts  a  direction  to  the  ball  in  its  flight  through  the  air    i 
before  it  touches  ground.      1911  P.  F.  WARNER  Cricket  29     i 
Such  a  [bowler]  as   Hirst,  who  swerves  from  the  off  at  a 
fast  pace.    [Cf.  SWF.RVE  s&.,  quot,  1901.] 

Swerve,  varinnt  of  SWAKVE  z'.1 

ty64$fltmtm  Rust.  II.  xxxi.  103  (Sussex)  The  tides  brought 
up  the  mud  with  them,  and  swerved  to  the  depth,  at  some 
places,  of  six  or  eight  feet.      1790  K.  HASTEU  Hist.  Kent     \ 
III.  442  The  river  Limene's  course  hither  by  that  means 
swerved  up,  and  directed  wholly  into  another  channel. 

Swerve,  dial.  var.  SWAKF  z*.,  to  swoon. 

Swerveless  (swSMvtes),  a.  [f.  SWERVE  v.  + 
-LESS.]  Unswerving;  also,  that  may  not  be 
swerved  from. 

1863  P.  S.  WORSLEY  Foetus  $  Trans/.  5  He . .  spake,  appeal, 
ing  to  that  swervele-s  oath.  1869  MRS.  WHITNEY  Hitherto  \ 
xxxiv,  His.. spirit  looked  forth  at  me  from  pure,  swerveless 
eyes.  i88a  KI.LA  W.  WILCOX  Poems, '  Let  me  lean  hard' 
iii,  That  swerveless  force  Which  speeds  the  solar  systems 
on  their  course. 

Swerver  (swaMvw).  Also  6-7  swarver.  [f. 
SWEKVE  v.  +  -ER1.]  fa.  One  who  swerves  from 
the  right  path,  a  transgressor,  b.  A  person  or 
animal  that  swerves;  in  Cricket  and  Baseball,  a 
player  or  a  ball  that  swerves. 

1598  FLORIO,  Preitaricatore^ . .  a  swaruer  from  truth.  /£/*/,, 
Trasgressore,  an  offender.. a  trespasser,  a'swaruer.  1611 
SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  n.  i.  93  Shee's  A  Bed-swaruer.  189*  Field 
20  Feb. 244/1  A  well-known  mare  swerved  at  a  fence..  .The 
rider  of  the  swerver  got  a  shaking  fall.  1901  Sat.  Rev. 
5  July  12/2  One  good  ball,  a  'swerver '  that  comes  in  a  lot 
from  the  off.  1911  P.  F.  WARSKK  Cricket  55  It  is  impossible 
to  go  in  first  and  not  meet  with  a  'swerver';  for  every 
county  team  possesses  one. 

Swerving  (swauvirj),  vbl.  sb.     [f.  SWEKVE  v. 

+  -ING  *.]     '1  he  action  of  the  vb.  SWERVE  ;  devia 
tion  ;  departure  from  a  norm,  a  prescribed  or  right 
,    course,  etc.  ;  f  error,  transgression. 

1515  MORE  Rich.  Ill  (1641)  246  The  smalest   svvarving    j 
I    tint  ts  possible  (if  the  thing  bee  misconsiured)  may  bee  the    j 


SWEVEN. 

cause  of  the  destruction  of  many  giltlesse  persons.  1545 
BALE  Myst.  htig.  29  Bynde  vp  her  head  for  sweruynge, 
lappe  vp  her  bodye  war  me  for  surfetynge.  1561  NORTON 
&  SACKV.  Gorboduc  i.  ii.  20  Their  vnwoi  thy  life, .  .their  law- 
Icsse  swaruynge  out  of  kinde.  1561  DAUS  tr.  Bnllingcr  on 
A/>oc.  (1573)  125  b,  Corrupt  doctrine  and  swaruyng  from  the 
fayth.  1594  HOOKI-R  Eccl.  Pol.  i.  iii.  §  i  That  which 
Angels  doe  cleerly  behold,  and  without  any  swaruing 
obserue,  is  a^  Law  celestiall  and  heauenly.  1607  HIERON 
Wks.  I.  151  'Ihe  swaruing  and  straying  from  the  will  of 
God.  1607  MARKHAM  Caval.  n.  (1617)  199  Making  a  horse 
doe  them  iust  and  strongly  without  either  reeling  or  swaru- 
ing.  a  1656  HALES  Cold.  Rftn.  (1673)  53  Our  Sermons,  in 
which  the  swarvtngs  of  that  Church  are  necessarily  to  be 
taxt  by  us.  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (1662)  11.  120  The 
Swervings  and  Aberrations  of  men.  1842  MANN-ING  Serin. 
(1848)  I.  55  The  holiest  will.,  is  clogged  and  checked  by  the 
swerving  and  burden  of  the  flesh.  1859  TKNNYSOX  Geraint 
iff  Enid  1355  At  a  sudden  swerving  of  the  road.  1883  Snt. 
Rev.  27  Oct.  537/2  It  seems  that  Bendigo,  after  swerving, 
had  dashed  up  close  to  the  rails  and  won  by  a  neck. 

Swe-rving,  ppl.a.      [f.  SWERVE  V.  +  -ING  2.] 

That  swerves;  deviating;  making  a  swerve;  di 
verted  from  the  straight  or  light  path  ;  "f  erroneous. 
1534  WHITINTON  Tullyes  Offices  n.  (1540)  86  The  more 
swaruyng  [orig.  i-ersutior]  and  craftyer  that  a  man  \<. 
a  1547  SURREY  /Eneid  \\.  283  The  swarving  axe  when  he 
[sc.  a  bull]  shakes  from  his  neck.  1549  LATI.MEK  P  toughers 
(Arb.)  19  Not  to  a  swaruinge  fayeth,  but  to  a  fayeth  that 
embraceth  Christe.  a  1638  MEDIC  Wks.  (1672)  581,  I  dare 
not  be  confident  that  this  Order  and  Series.. is  in  no  part 
thereof  faulty  and  swerving.  1665  BUNVAN  Holy  OViV  (1669) 
50  All  swerving  and  unsound  opinions.  1697  DRYDKN  Virg. 
Gcorf,  n.  453  The  swerving  Vines  on  the  tall  Elms  prevail. 
1815  SCOTT  Dance  of  Death  iii,  Where  held  the  cloak 'd 

Eatrol  their  course,  And  spnrr'd  'gainst  storm  the  swerving 
orse.  1867  W.  W.  SMYTH  Coal  q  Coal-mining  77  In  con. 
sequence  of  the  swerving  direction  of  a  great  east  and  west 
dislocation.  1898  Westm.  Gaz,  21  Oct.  4/3  The  swerving 
gallop  cf  the  polo-ponies.  1903  Ibid,  18  Aug.  3/1  Hirst  pro 
ceeded  to  bowl  us  out,  or,  rather,  get  us  caught.. from  that 
swerving  ball  of  his.  1911  P.  F.  WARNEK  Cricket  fa,  I  have 
selected . .  H  irst  as  the  fast '  swerving  '  left-hander. 

Swesh,  Swesher:  see  SWASH  $b2t  SWASHER. 

Swet;e,  obs.  ff.  SULT,  SUIT,  SWEAT,  SWEET. 

f  Sweth.     Obs.    Misprint   for    siiiethj    var.    of 

CIVET  sb.^y  chive. 

1562  TURNER  Herbalii,  9  b,  Syues  or  sweth.  .hath  the  same 
propertie  that  vnyons  hath.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal\.  txxxvii. 
§  2.  140.  1611  COTGR.  s.v.  BrellfS. 

t  Swethe,  v.  Obs.  Also  5  sweethe.  [OE. 
*swe}>ian  (in  bcswefiian^,  related  to  swafa'an  lo 
SWATHE  (q.  v.).]  trans.  To  swathe. 

c  1440  Pallaii.  on  Huso,  iv.  78  And  swethe  a  tender  vyne 
in  bondes  softe.  Ibid.  vi.  19  And  swetbed  \v.r.  sweethcd] 
hem  to  geder  se,  Lest  wyndes  rude  hem  breke  &  oxierthrowc. 

Sw^ethe,  obs.  form  of  SWATI*. 

Swethel,  var.  SWEDDLE. 

Swett(e,  obs.  ff.  SUET,  SWEAT,  SWEET. 

t  Swetter,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  [Variant  of  SWATTER.] 
intr.  To  wallow. 

'53^  I-VNDESAY  Aiisw.  to  K  iiigis  Fly  ting  58  Wald  God 
the  Lady. .Had  sene  50 w  tbair  Iy  swetterand  lyke  twa 
swyne. 

t  Swetterly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  sivctter,  comp.  of 
SWEET  a.  +  -LY  2.  Cf.  siuiftcrly.']  More  sweetly. 

a  1340  HAMPOI.E  Psalter  xi.  7  Imange  all  metalles  nan  is 
Jjat  swetterly  chymes  ban  syluere. 

t  Sweve,  v.  Obs.  (Also  $pa.fpte.  iswaued.) 
[Three  OK.  verbs  coalesced  under  this  form:  (i) 
swefan  (pa.  t.  swseft  swivfoti]  str.  intr.  to  sleep  ; 
(2)  (ffpWibban  (pa.  t.  -sivefedc,  pn.pple.  sivefed} 
wk.  trans,  to  put  to  sleep  or  to  death  (cf.  SWEB), 
corresponding  to  OS.  an-swetian,  OHG.  int- 
swebhen  (MHG.  ent-sweben^t  ON.  svefia:—  *swaf- 
ja*i  J  (3)  geswejian  (pa.  t.  geswefode,  pa.  pplf. 
tfswefod)  to  put  to  sleep  ;  f.  swef- :  swaf- :  siunf- 
(cf.  ON.  so/a,  stwff  svofinn  to  sleep  and  s#fa  to  put 
to  death):  see  SWEVEN.] 

I.  1.  intr.  To  sleep,  sink  to  rest,  become  quiet. 
Beenntlf  tig  (Gr.)   Fand   ba  Saer  inne  aebelinga  gedriht 

swefan  sefter  symble.  a  1000  C&dmoris  Exott.  36  (Gr.) 
Swsefon  seledreamas.  c  1*05  LAY.  25548  Wederen  alre  selest, 
and  J>a  sa;  sweuede. 

II.  2.  trans.  To  put  to  sleep  (or  to  death),  lull 
to  rest ;  also,  to  stupefy. 

£eo7i'uf/'6jt)  (Gr.)  Ic  hine  sweorde  swebban  nelle.  c  725 
Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  S  309  Sopio,  suebbo.  1950  Gntlt~ 
lac  vi.  (1909)  136  pa  waes  he  sasmninga  mid  leohtc  slzpe 
swefed.  c  1000  J^ELFRIC  How.  II.  474  Se  apostol  Matheus 
[>a  dracan  ^eswefode.  01175  Cott.  Horn.  233  He  Missed 
hus  mid  d^eies  [sic]  licht,  he  sweue'd  bus  mid  f»iestre  nicht. 
r  1205  LAV.  3073  Mid  fcisere  wraeo^e  he  wes  isweued  \later 
text  igremidj  bat  he  feo!  iswowen.  Ibid,  15706  |>enne  ich 
\V;L-^  on  bedde  iswaued. 

fSwevel(l.  Obs.  [For  *swervelt  ad.  Wfris. 
(?  Flem.)  swerve!,  f.  swervje  to  rove  (see  SWERVE'. 
Cf.  SWARMERS.]  (See  quots.) 

1634  J.  B[ATE]  Myst.  Nat.  76  Swevels  are  nothing  else  but 
Rockets,  having  instead  of  a  rod  (to  ballast  them)  a  little 
cane  bound  fast  unto  them.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in. 
xvi.  (Roxb.)  91/2  A  S  we  veil  or  Rockett. 

Swevell,  ohs.  form  of  SWIVEL. 

Sweven  (swe'v'n),  sb.  Obs.  exc.  arch.  Forms: 
i  swefen  (suoefn,  soefn,  swsefn),  if  3  swefn, 
(3  suefen,  sweoven),  4-5  swefene,  sueven^e, 
swevene,  (4  squeven,  -yu,  -in,  4-5  swevon, 
5  swevn,  swyven,  swene,  aween,  sweine, 
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aweyne),  5-6  swevin,  (5  swevyn,  6  St.  swewyn, 
sweving,  -yng),  6-8  aweaven,  (7  aweeven),  3- 
sweven.  [OE.  swef(e]n  str.  neut.,  sleep,  dream 
-—  OS.  swefiati  str.  m.,  ON.  svefn  str.  m.  :—  OTeut. 
*$wcfno-  :—  Indo-eur.  *swepno-,  f.  swep-. 

The  parallel  formations  ^swefino-,  Sii'rftifl;  supno-  are 
represented  outside  Teutonic  by  Skr.  jtr,'.i/«<M,  Or.  virisoc, 
L.  scttinus,  Ann.  khun,  Olr.  suant  W.  //K«,  OSI.  sjtnft, 
Lith,  seifinas  ;  and,  with  secondary  suffix,  Skr.  svdpn(i}yaint 
Gr.  fV-yrri'ioi',  L.  soiiinitttti^  OSI,  sunlje.  From  Indo-eur. 
swcp'  :siuop-  \switp-  are  derived  also  Skr.  srafiiti  to  sleep, 
L.-r^tfr  sleep,  OK.  sivefan  (see  S\VEVK\  OSI.  sfipati  to  sleep.] 

1.  A  dream,  vision. 

C$9?  JELFREU  Gregorys  Past.  C.  \vi.  tot  For  ?a:re 
^esihre  3c  he  on  osem  swefne  geseah.  t  950  Lindisf.  Gosf>. 
Matt.  i.  20  /«  sontnis,  in  suoefnuni  cv/  in  slepe.  « 1000 
Csfdmons  Dan.  496  (Gr.)  Him  wearS  on  slaepe  swefen 
wtywed.  t  1205  LAY.  25552  Alse  be  king  slepte,  A  sweuen 
him  imette,  Feorlic  wes  hat  sweouen.  a  1225  Ancr.  K.  268 
Hit  bringe'S  to  nout  alle  bes  deofles  wieles  . ,  as  lease 
swefne-;,  &  false  scheauwinges.  c  1250  Gen.  ,f-  Ex.  224.  God 
dede  3at  he  on  sweuene  cam,  And  in  3at  sweuene  he  let 
him  sen  Mikel  Sat  after  sulde  ben.  c  1305  Sf,  Kenelm  147 
in  E.  K.  P.  (1862)  51  pis  sueuene  bicom  sob  ynou^.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Nun's  Pr.  T.  101  Alias  and  konne  ye  been  agast 
of  sweuenys  No  thyng  god  wool,  but  vanitee  in  sweuene  is. 
c  1420  Chron.  Vitvd.  1668  A  merueylle  swene  he  dude  bo 
mete.  1422  YONCE  tr.  Seen  to.  Secret.  199  Manasscs.. 
beleuyd  swenys  and  sorsrie.  i  1450  I^e  Klorte  Arth.  3226 
In  strong  sweyneys  I  hau-  bene  >tad.  1470-85  MALORY 
Arthur  \.  xiii.  53  Alle  that  herd  of  the  sweuen  j.;iul  it  was 
a  token  of  grete  batayll.  '{a  1500  Chester  Pt.,  Balaam  382 
Then  shold  our  childre  prophetic,  ould  men  meet  swevens 
[v.r.  sweens]  wytterly.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Ends  n.  xii.  64  The 
rigour  fled  as  lycht  wynd,  or  son  bey  me,  Or  mast  liklie  a 
waverand  sweving  [v.r.  sweuin]  or  dreyine.  {71570  Pride 
ff  Low  I.  (1841)  65,  I  looked  all  my  chamber  round  about, 
And  called  to  remembraunce  all  my  sweven.  1594 
Zep/teria  in,  I  as  out  of  sweauen,  My  selfe  gan  rowse,  like 
one  from  sleepe  awaked.  '11643  "•  CAKTWKIGHT  Ordinary 
II.  it  (1651 )  26  Dan  Cupldo  Sure  sent  thylke  sweven  to  mine 
head,  a  1650  St.  Aldringa  77  in  Hales  &  Furniv.  Percy  I' olio 
1. 169,  I  had  thought  sweuens  had  neuer  been  true,  a  1650 
Kobin  Hood  if  (7Kyiyr(7/>/'<>r«riv,Sweauens  are  swift,  master 
,  .As  the  wind  ihat  bio  wes  ore  a  hill.  a.  183*  MOTHKKWELL 
Poems  t  Sabbath  Summer  Noon  xx,  Fast  fade  the  cares  of 
life's  dull  sweven.  1840  KINGSLEY  Weird  Lady  Poems 
(1892)  SIT  Mary  Mother  she  stooped  from  heaven;  She 
wakened  Earl  Harold  out  of  his  sweven. 

f2.  Sleep.   Ohs.  rare. 

rtiooo  CafdiiMifs  Gen.  720  (Gr.)  Hit  waes  deaSes  swefn.. 
menniscra  morfl. 

c  1645  Enquiry %  &c.  in  /far/.  Misc.  (Malh.)  V.  503  If  they 
[sc.  swallows]  should  have  no  occasion  for  breath,  while  they 
lie  in  their  sweeven,  or  winter-sleep.  [Cf.  SWEVICT,  quot.  1623.] 

t  Sweven,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  swefnian  trans,  to 
appear  to  in  a  dream,  intr.  to  dream,  f.  swefn  :  see 
prec.]  intr.  To  dream. 

L  1000  Sax.  Lecchd.  III.  212  isif  flu  swefnast  Ae  tweg« 
monan  jeseon.  1382  WYCUF  Isa.  xxix.  8  As  sweueneth  the 
hungrende,  and  eteth,  whan  forsothc  he  were  wakid,  voide 
i^  his  soule.  14..  Langl.  P.  PI.  Prol.  10  (MS.  Univ.  Coll. 
e.  45),  I  slombride  on  a  slepynge  &  sweuenyd  so  myrie, 
pan  g.-in  y  to  mete  a  merueylous  sweuene.  1532  Chaucer's 
ly'ks.,  Troylns  in.  1190  If  ye  be  wyse  Sweueneth  [JlfSS. 
swouneth,  etc.]  not  nowe,  leste  more  folke  aryse. 

Hence  f  Swe  veiier  (also  6  Sc.  suengour,  swe- 
vyngeour),  a  dreamer. 

1382  WVCLII--  Jer.  xxvii.  9  }oure  profetus,  and  deuynourea, 
and  sweuenere*.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  vm.  Prol.  171 
Suen^ouris  \r.r.  swcvyngeouris]  that  slummeris  nocht  weil. 

t  Swevening,  vbl.  $b.  Obs.  Forms :  34 
swevening,  (4  suev-,  4-5  -yng),4~5  swefnyng(e. 
[f.  SWEVEN  v.  +  -ING*.]  Dreaming;  a  dream. 

ci«7<  LAY.  19701  He.. com  to  ban  kinge  J»ar  he  lay  a 
sweuekinge  [read  sweveningej.  01300  Cursor  M,  4513 
(Cott.)  Pharaon  be  king  Sagh  in  slepe  suilk  a  sucuening. 
n  1300  St.  Keneim  116  in  K.  E.  P.  (1862)  50  A  sweueninge 
bat  fc>e  child  mette.  ?a  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  i  Many 
mensayn  bat  insweueiiingesThcr  nys  but  fables  &  lesynges. 
V a  1400  Marts  Arth.  759  \\'ith  be  swoghe  of  be  see  in 
swefnynge  he  felle.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  vii.  27  ^e 
seucn  deed  qwhete  eres,  whilk  kyng  Pharao  sawe  m 
swefnyng.  1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  clxxiv,  Though  that  my 
spirit  vexit  was  tofore  In  sueuenyng,  aKsone  as  euer  I  woke, 
By  twenty  fold  It  was  In  trouble  more. 

So  fSwe-veuing  (6  Sc.  sweyning)  ppl.  <?., 
dreaming. 

1570  Satfr.  Poems  Reform,  x.  12  Dame  Dreming,  all  clad 
in  blak  Sabill,  With  Sweyning  Nymphis  in  cullouris 
variabill. 

t  Swevet.  Obs.  Forms :  i  swefet,  sweofot, 
3  swevet,  sweovet,  7  swivet.  [OE.  swefet 
sweofot)  f.  swef-  (see  SWEVKN).]  Sleep,  slumber. 

Beowulf  i  tfii  (Gr.)  He  Hro'dgares  heor^seneatas  s'°n  on 
sweofote.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  77  pat  we  don  alse  bing 
do^  \m  haucS  lein  on  swe[ne]te,  forquichieth  b;in  here  time 
cumec>^  CI2OS  LAY.  17773  P«  ^ing  !«'  on  sweuete.  1(1225 
Leg.  Katk.  1427  Ha  slepten  swoieliche  a  sweouete. 

1623  C.  BUTLEK  Ft ut.  Mo/i.  Hi.  (ed.  2)  Giij,  If  there 
happen  a  milde  and  warme  houre,  they  (sc.  bees]  presently 
perteiuing  it,  awake  out  of  their  swiuet.  (Cf.  SWEVEN  sb.  2, 
quot.  f  1645.] 

tSwevian,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [f.  med.L.  Sitevus, 
used  crron.  forSuecus  or  Sttedus  S\VEDK  +  -IAN.]  a. 
adj.  Swedish,  b.  sb.  A  Swede. 

i6or  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  *  Commoniv.  (1603)  129  The 
oweuian  borsemen  are  ueuided  into  thirteene  companies: 
aweucland  and  Gothland  mainetaine  eleuen,  and  Finland 
two.  Ibid.  130  In  warring  with  the  Muscouite  the  Sweuian 
hath  the  most  aduantage. 

tSwe-vical,  a.  Obs.    [f.  mod.L.   Stttvuus,  i. 
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[    Sufvig,  Swabia  or  Suevus  Swabian :  see  -ic  and  -AL.] 
I    =  SWABIAN  a. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  SlddfinSs  Comin.  322!),  The  Emperoure 
Maximilian,  by  the  aid  of  the  Sweiiic.il  league,,  .made  warre 
j  with  the  Swisses. 

8wevil(l,  -vyl(l,  -wyl,  obs.  or  dial.  ff.  SWIVKL. 

Swewyt,  obs.  Sc.  pa.  t.  of  SWIVE. 

t  Swey,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  swfyan  to  make  a  noise, 
sound,  move  with  a  noise  :—  *swdgjan  (cf.  Uoth. 
gaswdgian,  ufswtigjan  to  si^h\  cogn.  w.  swJg, 
'.  earlier  swoeg  sound,  noise  =-  ON.  sa'gr  :—  *sivogizt 
f.  swdg-,  root  of  OK.  swogan  :  see  SOUGH  r'.1 
The  form  swey  in  quot.  13  . .  is  either  an  abnormal 
str.  pa.  t.  or  repr.  OE.  sivt'ofa  pa.  t.  of  swogan.] 
inlr.  To  sound,  make  a  sound,  resound.  Hence 
f  Sweying  vbl.sb.j  noise;  pp/.a.t  resounding. 

c  1000  /ELFRIC  in  Ags,  Hoin.  (Assmann)  56  Swa  J>a;t  heora 
bodunge  swe^  swe^de  ^eond  tali,  c  1000  —  How.  (Th.)  I. 
104  pass  Fader  stenin  of  heofenum  hlude  swe^de,  5us 
cwedende.  (11240  Utct'snn  in  O.  E.  I  low.  I.  193  Mnrie 
dreameS  engles  biuoren  bin  onsene,  PleieA,  &  sweieiV  ^t 
singed  bitweonen.  13..  E.  E.  A/lit.  P.  C.  429  }>e  soun  of 
oure  souerayn  ben  swey  in  his  ere.  14..  Langl.  /'.  PI. 
Prol.  (ed.  Wright)  10  As  I  lay  and  lenede,  And  lotted  on  the 
watres,  I  slombred  into  a  slepyng,  It  .sweyed  [v.rr.  swi^ede, 
swyed,  sownede,  sweyuedj  so  merrily,  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex. 
5019  With  a  swejand  swo^e  bis  sware  scho  him  3eldis.  c  1440 
s  York  Myst.  xxx.  371  Crye  pece  in  tliis  prcse,. ,  liidde  them 
i  swage  of  ber  sweying. 

Swey  :  see  SWAY  sb.  and  v. 

Sweymows,  obs.  form  of  SQUEAMOUS. 

Sweyn,  sweyne,  ob>.  ff.  SWAIN*,  SWINE. 

t  Sweynt,///.^.  Obs.  [pa.pple.ofSwz2rcuev.] 
1  Wearied,  tired,  inactive. 

£•1384  CHAL-CF.K  //.  Fame  \\\.  693  Ye  be  like  the  sweynte 
[Fairf.  swynt,  late  versions  slepy]  Catte  That  wolde  haue 
fyssh  ;  but, woste  what?  He  wolde  no  thinge  \\etehisclowys. 

Sweype,  Sweyr,  Sweyre,  Sweyt  e,  Swey- 
thyli,  Swferane,  Swhy ve :  see  SwAir  Ods., 

SWEER  <1.t  SWEAK,  SWSET,  SwiTHLY,  SOVKRKIGX, 
SWIVE. 

t  Swibber-swill.  Obs.  rare.  (The  first  element 
is  a  var.  of  or  error  for  slibber  in  SLIBHKB-SAUCE.) 

1546  BALK  ist  Exam.  Anne  A skeivc  37  God  was  not  wyse 
I  ynongh  in  settynge  the  order  therof  {sc.  of  the  Scriptures], 
I  but  they  must  adde  therunto  their  swybber  swylle. 

Swible,  obs.  form  of  SWIVEL. 

1647-60  HEXHAM,  A  Swible  of  yron  which  turneth  round 
|  about.  1714  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5218/3  A  Gold  Chain..,  with 
i  4  Steel  Swibles.  [Cf.  siveaple,  Su  JPII.IC  2.] 

Swic,  obs.  var.  SWIKE.  Swice,  oljs.  f.  Swiss. 
Swich,  var.  SWASH  sb,-  drum;  obs.  f.  SUCH, 
SWITCH.  Swick,  mod.  dial.  f.  SWIKE  v. 

tSwickle,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  SWIKE  sb.'2-  +  -I.E.]  A 
loop  or  noose  in  a  trap.  Hence  t  Swickle  v., 
trans,  to  noose. 

i6jx  MAKKHAM  Hunger  s  Prevent.  \'\.  30  At  the  top  you 
shall  fasten  a  very  strong  loope  or  swickell  of  aboue  an 
hundred  Horse  haires.  Ibid.  41  They  shall  no  sooner  touch 
the  Springe,  .but  they  shall  presently  be  taken,  and  that 
member  swickled  which  first  toucheth  the  Springe. 

Swidder,  var.  SWITHEB. 

t  Swie,  v.  Obs.  Also  3  swi3e,  swihe.  [OE. 
swi^an  and  sw1^iant  corresp.  toOI'iis.  swigia,  OS. 
swfg&n,  Ml,G.,MI>u, swfgeu(Du.  zwijgen\  O!IG., 
MUG.  stvigcn  (G.  schweigen} ;  ultimately  related 
to  Gr.  trtffj  silence,  otyavto  be  silent.]  intr.  To  be 
silent.  Also  in  ppl.  a.  (swihende),  silent. 

Beowulf  1609  (Gr.)  Da  se  wisa  sprjec  sunu  Healfdenes 
(swigedon  ealle).  <:  900  RxtieCs  Hist.  n.  ix.  (1890)  124  He.. 
oft  longe  ana  sa;t  swijende  muSe.  crisos  LAV.  16820  Alle 
heo  weoren  stille  &  swi^eden  mid  sta;uen.  c  itoo  Trin. 
Coll.  Horn.  ioi  B'ltwenen  his  browenge  it  his  ariste  he  lai 
on  his  sepulcre  &  swiede.  a  1225  Swihende  wike  [see 
below]. 

Hence  1  Swida-},  any  of  the  last  three  days  of 
Holy  Week  ;  f  Swimesse  [MASS  J/'.1],  the  canon 
of  the  mass,  which  is  said  in  a  low  voice  (cf.  early 
mod.G.  5ti/ltnesset  now  —  low  mass);  fSwiwike 
[WEEK  sb.},  Holy  Week  (cf.  G.  stillwocte). 

c  1000  >£LFKIC  Hom.  (I'll.}  I.  218  Circlice  beauas  forbeodab 
to  secgenne  a:ni^  spel  on  bam  brym  swis-dajum.  c  1000  in 
Napier  Contrib.  OE.  Lexicogr.  (1906)  60  Se  prest  stod  on 
biere  swima^sse.  Ibiti.^  He  waes  on  here  swi^messe  &  georn- 
lice  b%d  for  bon  cincge.  c  itoo  Trin.  Coll.  Hotit.  101  pe 
bre  da^e  biforen  estre  cleped  swida^es.  Ibid,  97  |'e  holi 
word  be  ure  helende.  .seide.  .and  efter  him  prest  hem  seift 
atte  swiniesse.  aia>$  Ancr.  K.  70  Al  be  swiSwike  [Jswi^- 
wike ;  v.rr.  swihende  wike,  swjwike]  uort  non  of  Ester 
enen. 

Swier,  obs.  f.  SQUIRE  =  ESQUIRE. 

</ 1400-50  [see  SWIMBLE  v.\  1450  in  Catnt.  Anc.  Deeds 
IV.  327  Comeng..to  excuse  hym  opon  a  boke  be  for  John 
Hudelston  swier 

Swier,  Swiete,  Swife,  swiff:  see  SWEEK, 
SWEET,  SWIVE. 

t  Swift,  sb.1   Obs.  A'aut.     App.  =  SWIFTER. 

Knight  Diet.  Mech.  gives  this  form  with  the  definitions  of 
SWIFTKR  a,  b,  but  they  seem  to  be  wrongly  inferred  from 
the  entry  swift  in  Smyth's  Sailor* s  Word~bk. 

«336-7  Ace.   Exch.  K.  R.  19/31  m.  5  {P.  R.  O.)  In  D.    , 
Swtftes  emptis  in  Grosso  apud  lenne  de  lohanne  de  Kynge. 
stone,    l&ia.t  In  ij.  petris  cord,  de  canabo..pro  swifftes  et    i 
robond  tnde  faciendis. 

Swift  (swift),  sb.2     [subst.  use  of  SWIFT  a.] 
I.  1.  The  common  newt  or  eft.    Now  only  dial. 


SWIFT. 

b.   A  name  for  several  swift-running  small  lizards, 
as  the  N.   American    fence-lizard,   Sceloporns  ««- 

dulatus. 

1530    PAI.SGR.    278    r    Swyfte,    worme,    Lsnrde.     1559    W. 


lurking  in  the  Koade.  1650  W.  D.  tr.  Contenius'  Gate  Lat. 
Unl.  §  215  The  li/zard,  the  evet,  the  swift., walk  on  their 
.  feet.  1668  CHAHI.KION  Onomast.  26  Lactrta  Stcllio  ..  the 
Swift.  1848  Zoologist  VI.  2186  If  you  were  to  a^k  here 
[sc.  in  Norfolk]  whether  there  were  any  swifts  about,  you 
would  be  told  'Yes,  plenty  in  the  clay-pits':  the  only 
creature  known  by  that  name  is  the  water-eft.  1889  [see 
fence-lizard  s.v.  FKSCE  sf>.  n]. 

2.  A  bird  of  the  family  Cypselidff*  comprising 
numerous  and  widely  distributed  species,  out 
wardly  resembling  swallows  (cf.  SWALLOW  sb.l  2), 
and  noted  for  their  swiftness  of  flight ;  csp.  the 
common  swift,  Cypselus  aptts,  a  summer  visitant 
to  the  British  Isles  and  Europe  generally. 

1668  CHAR  (.ETON  Onomast.  90  Htrutido  Ap^s  Major,  .the 

Hor^e-Marten,  or  Swift,  a  1671  WILLCGHBY  Ornith,  (1678; 
214  The  black  Martin  or  Swift.  Hirnndo  aptts.  1687  DRY- 
DKN  Hind  .y  P.  in.  547  Some  Swift-;,  the  Gyants  of  the 
Swallow  kind.  1769  G.  WHITI-:  Sdhm-ne^  To  Pennant 
8  Dec.,  The  invariable  early  retreat  of  the  fftrunefo  «//«, 
or  swift,  so  many  weeks  before  its  congeners.  1866  DARWIN 
Orig.  Spec,  vii.  fed.  4)  281  One  of  the  swifts  of  North 
America  makes  its  nest .  .of  .sticks  agglutinated  with  saliva. 
1870  NICHOLSON  Man.  Zool.  (1875)  508  In  the  Swifts. .all 
four  toes  are  present,  but  they  are  all  turned  forwards. 

b.   Name  for  a  breed  of  domestic  pigeons  having 
some  resemblance  to  swifts.      Also  swift  pigeon. 

1879  L.  WRIGHT  Pigeon  Keeper  197  Swifts  are  named 
from  the  great  resemblance  of  their  long  flights  and  tails  to 
the  Martin  and  Swallow  tribe  of  birds.  1881  LYKLL  Pigeons 
113  '1  he  Swift  pigeon  . .  is  of  K  astern  origin. 

f3.   A  proper  name  for  a  swift-running  hound. 

1601  2nd  PL  Return  fr.  /'ar/tuss.  II.  v.  904  The  Iiuck 
broke  gallantly  :  my  great  Swift  being  disaduantagcd  in  his 
slip  was  at  tlie  first  behinde.  1677  COLKS,  Argus  ..  swift,  a 
dog?,  name,  Ulysses's  dogs  name. 

4.  Collectors'  name  for  moths  of  the  genus 
Ilepialns  or  family  Ilepialiiix,  distinguished  by 
their  rapid  (light.  Also  swift  moth. 

1819  SAMOU:I.LK  Entomol.  Compcnd.  245  Hepialus  Hu- 
inuli  i  ghost  swift).  Hep.  Mappa  (map-winged  swift).  Hep. 
Hectus  (golden  swift).  1870  fcng.  Meek,  21  Jan.  449/3  The 
subterranean  Caterpillars  of  the  Swift  Moths. 

II.  5.  Alight  kind  of  reel,  usually  of  adjustable 

diameter,  upon  which  a  skein  of  silk,  yarn,  etc.  is 
placed  in  order  to  be  wound  off.  See  also  quot. 
1878. 

1564  In-',  in  Noake  Worcestershire  Relics  (1877)  13  In 
the  weaving  shoppe..ij  pare  ofshuttels  a  swiste  [sit:]  and  a 
knave  to  the  quiltourne.  1795  W.  HUTTON//W/.  Derby -20^ 
The  machine  continually  turns  a  round  bobbin,  or  sm.ill 
block  of  wood,  which  draws  the  thread  from  the  slip,  while 
expanded  upon  a  swift,  suspended  on  a  centre.  The 
moment  the  thread  breaks,  the  swift  stops.  1805  GODWIN 
1'lectwood  xi,  The  reels,  or,  as  the  English  manufacturers 
call  them,  swifts,  which  received  the  silk,  as  it  was  devolved 
from  certain  bobbins  [sic].  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Oper. 
Meek.  395  Each  of  the  skeins  is  extended  upon  a  slight 
reel  called  a  swift  ..  composed  of  four  small  rods,  fixed 
into  an  axis,  and  small  bands  of  string  are  stretched  be 
tween  the  arms  to  receive  the  skein, ..the  bands  admit  of 
sliding  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  centre,  so  as  to 
increase  the  effective  diameter  of  the  reel,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  skein.  1876  PREECK &  SfVBWXiGHT  Telegraphy 
176  The  galvanized  iron  wire  is  placed  on  a  simple  loose 
wheel,  or  'swift'.  1878  Cvwbld.  Gfass.t  Garn  witinels, 
Swifts,  a,  wooden  cross  from  which  yarn  is  wound  off.  1884 
W.  S.  II.  MCI,ARKN  Spinning  (ed.  2)  182  The  only  objection 
to  this  machine  is  the  danger  to  the  workers,  for  the  swift  is 
not  stopped  with  each  change  of  wool. 
b.  A  cylinder  in  a  carding-machine. 

1853  URK  Diet.  Arts  I.  765  The  cards  employed  for  tow 
are  machines  of  considerable  weight  and  importance,  the 
main  cylinder,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  '  swift ',  being 
from  4  to  5  feet  diameter.  1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  659/1 
The  angle  stripper  passes  the  wool  from  the  doffer  to  the 
next  cylinder,  which  is  called  a  'swift*. 

f  6.  A  rapid  current ;  a  rapid.  Obs.  rare. 

1661  WALTON  Angler  xiv.  198  He  {se,  the  Barbel]  is  able 
to  live  in  the  strongest  swifts  of  the  Water.  1711  Loud. 
d'az.  No.  5026/6  Another  we  sunk,  who  in  the  swift  of  the 
Sea  turn'd  bottom  up. 

7.  The  sail  of  a  windmill,  dial. 

1763  MILLS  Pract.  HusB.  III.  125  By  working  the  bellows 
with  swifts  like  those  of  a  mill.  1796  Loud.  Chron.  21  Jan. 
72  As  a  boy  was  at  play  near  the  windmill  belonging  to 
Rye,,  .the  swifts  struck  him  on  the  head. 

8.  Printers1  sfatig.  A  quick  or  expeditious  type 
setter. 

1841  SAVAGE  Diet,  Print.  229  Compositors  who  are  expe 
ditious  workmen  are  styled  Fire  Eaters,  and  also  Swifts.  1896 
Indianapolis  Typogr.Jrnl.  i6Nov.4os  Owing  tothe  linotype 
niachines,several  'swifts'  were  thrown  out  of  employment. 

III.  9.  at  t  rib*  and  Conib.ta$swift-likecu\).or  adv. ; 
swift  moth,  —  4 ;  swift  pigeon,  =  a  b ;  swift  reel, 
=  5  ;  swift-ahrike,  a  bird  of  the  genus  Ocypterus. 

1839  BAILEY  Festus  144,  1  was  at  home  in  Heaven  :  "Swift- 
like  I  lived  above.  1868  Rep.  U.  S.  Commits.  Agric.  (1869) 
288  The  skeins  are  slipped  upon  octagonal,  wicker  *  "swift ' 
reels.  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XXI.  416/1  The  "swift  shrikes 
(Ocypterust  Cuv.),  so  named  from  their  very  long  wings. 

Swift,".  (ar/».)  Also  i,  4-6  swyft,  i,  3-4 
(6  Sc.)  suift,  4-6  swifte,  5-6  gwyfte,  (4  sweft, 
aweyft,  squift,  Aytnb,  zuift,  zuyft,  4-5  squyft(e 
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5  suyfte,  sqwyft(e,  swyfht,  6  swiyft),  Sc. 
swuft,  swofte,  suofte,  ("t  suifte,  Anglo-  Ir. 
shwift^e).  [OK.  swift  :—  prehistoric  *swi/>t-t 
repr.  Indo-eur.root  (swoil/-}  swcib-,swib-  :  (sw0fy-]t 
swcip-,  swip-  to  move  in  a  sweeping  manner  (see 
SWOPE  v.  and  SWIVE  v.}  with  ppl.  suffix  -to-.  The 
relations  of  the  following  phonologically  equi 
valent  forms  to  each  other  and  to  this  word  are 
not  determinable :  WFris.  swift  adj.  restless,  dis 
turbed,  stormy,  swift  sb.  worthless  fellow,  swindler, 
LG.  swift  small  lean  person,  S\v.  dial,  svift  speedy, 
swift  (cf.  sviftandc  instantaneous  movement).] 

1.  ;  Moving  far  in   a  short  time '  (J.)  ;  moving, 
or  capable  of  moving,  with  great  speed  or  velocity ; 
going  quickly  or  at  a  great  rate  ;  rapid,  fleet. 

Beowu// 1-264  (Or.)  Se  swifta  mearh.  c888  .£LFRKD  Boeih. 
xxxvl  §  3  Ic  lisebbe  swice  swifte  fe^era,  \>xt  ic  maes  fliogan 
ofer  bone  heati  hrof  bses  heofones.  c  1205  LAY.  5902  pa 
odere  we--Ten  s»ifte[^i275  swihte],  heore  wepnen  weoren 
lihte.  Ibid.  26068  Aidur  wes  swift  re  and  of-toc  l?ene 
eotend.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  17288+  186  (Cott.)  Peter  &  lohne 
to-geder  ran  . .  But  Iohi;e  was  be  swifter.  ?  a  1366  CHAL'CEK 
Rout,  Rose  949  1  iie  swiftest  of  these  Arowis  fyue.  c  1373 
Cursor  M.  3/30  i  l-'alrf.)  Goddote  Am  I  nu^t  so  squyft  on 
fote.  1390  GoWBR  Con/.  I.  119  Tlie  grete  hert.  .Whiche 
swifte  feet  sette  upon  grounde.  Ibid.  II.  328  A  Swalwe 
swift  of  winge.  c  1450  HOLLAND  H&ivlat  138  The  Swallowe 
so  swyft.  1533  GAU  Richt  I  'ay  66  Our  bodis  sal  be  na  mair 
hewy  or  sweir  bot  swuft.  1596  DALKYMPLK  tr.  Leslie's  I/ist. 
Scot.  I.  qi  Swiftnes  of  fute,  in  quhilke  tliay  walde  ouiirin 
the  swoftest  horse.  1628  MILTOS  Vac.  Excrc,  96  Severn 
swift,  guilty  of  Maidens  death.  1667  —  P.  /-.  i.  326  His 
swift  puisuers.  1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5)  s.v.,  A  Planet  is  said 
to  be  swift  in  Motion,  when  by  its  own  proper  Diurnal 
Motion,  he  moves  farther  than  Ins  mean  Diurnal  Motion. 
a  irao£vBLYN  Diary  j  Mar.  1690,  A  vessell . .built  with  low 
decks,  ..and.  .so  light  and  swift  of  sailing,  that  [etc.].  1784 
COWPEK  Task  MI.  325  Delights  which  who  would  leave.. 
For  all  the  savage  din  of  the  swift  pack,  And  clamours 
of  the  field?  1843  JAMES  Forest  Days  iii,  They  watched 
the  swift  fish  darting  along  the  stream.  1851  MRS.  STOWK 
Uncle  Tom's  C.  xvii.  161, 1  will,  .engage  him  to  come  behind 
on  hi.s  swift  nag. 

in  siinilative  and  proverbial  phrases. 

a  1225  Ancr.  K ,  196  Vre  widerwines  beofl  swliture  ben  be 
earnes.  £1386  CHALXER  Prof.  190  Grehoundes  he  hadde, 
as  swift  as  fowel  in  flight,  c  1400  Rom.  Rosf  5024  Present 
tyme  abidith  nought,  It  is  more  swift  than  any  thought. 
1560  Bible  (Geneva)  Keel,  ix  ii  The  race  is  not  to  the  swift, 
nor  the  battel  to  the  strong,  a  1593  MARLOWE  tr.  Lucevt  j. 
231  Swi*"ter  then  bullets  throwne  from  Spanish  slinges.  1599 
PORTER  Angry  Woin.  Al'ingt.  (Percy  Soc.)  41  A  swift  horse 
will  tier,  but  he  that  irottes  eabilie  will  indure.  1692  PKIOR 
Ode  Twit.  Hor.  vi,  Fate  has  swifte**  Wings  than  Fear. 

b.  Of  movement,  or  action  regarded  as  move 
ment  :  Taking  place  or  executed  at  high  speed  ; 
rapid,  quick. 

<T  1050  U'xr/ertk's  Gregorys  Dial.  \\.  vii.  115  He. .mid 
SWtftum  [earlier  ro'sion  fierlicuin]  ryne  eft  gecyrde.  1398 
TREVISA  Barth.  De  /'.  R.  in.  xvii.  (1495)  d  iv/2  An  oore  j  r 
semyth  broken  in  y*  water  for  swyft  meumge  of  >••  watei'. 
a  1542  WvA'i'T  Song  of  Ic-Ptis  15  With  great  swift  sway,  the 
first  \_-primum  mobile].  .Carieth  it  self.  1606  SHAKS.  7V.  <y 
Cr.  i.  i.  119  Troy.  liut  to  the  sport  abroad,  are  you  bound 
thither?  .-Eue.  In  all  swift  ha^t.  1634  MII.TON  Comus  114 
The  Starry  Quire,  Who..  Lead  in  swift  round  the  Munihs 
and  V'ears.  1662  Pi  AYFORD  Skill  A/its,  i.  x.  (1674)  33  This 
Mood.. is  of  two  Motions,  the  one  slow,  the  other  more 
swift.  1784  COWPKR  Task~i.  139  That  play  of  lungs.. 
Respiring  freely  the  fre>h  air,  that  makes  Swift  pace  or 
steep  ascent  no  toil  to  me.  1851  CARLYLE  Sterling  I.  iv, 
A  swift  but  not  very  legible  or  handsome  penmanship.  1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  n.  x.  270  The  non-coincidence  of  the  point 
of  swiftest  motion  with  the  centre  of  the  glacier.  1867 
AUGUSTA  WILSON  Vashti  xii.  The  swift  clicking  of  her 
knitting-needles. 

2.  Coming  on,  happening,  or  performed  without 
delay  ;  prompt,  speedy. 

c  1000  /ELFRIC  Horn.  I.  618  ^e  miccla  Godes  dses  is  suiiNe 
^ehende  and  3earle  hwyft.  1377  LASGL.  P.  PL  B.  xi.  370 
SufTraunce  is  a  souereyne  vertue,  And  a  swyfte  veniaunce. 
1603  StMKS.  Mcas.Jor  M.  iv.  iii.  107  Make  a  swift  returne. 
For  I  would  commone  with  you  of  such  things,  That  want 
no  eare  but  yours.  1667  MII.TON  /'.  L.  v.  907  Those  proud 
Towrs  to  swift  destruction  doom'd.  1697  DRVDES  Atneid 
VMI.  230  And,  when  to  Morrow's  Sun  reveals  the  Light, 
With  swift  Supplies  you  shall  be  sent  away.  '755  WKSLEV 
Prim.  i'hysUk  p.  xxi.  (Postscr.),  I:  \\^s  a  great  Surprize  to 
the  Editor  of  tlie  following  Collection,  that  there  was  so 
.swift  and  large  a  Demand  for  St.  1870  DICKENS  E.  Drood 
iii,  She  looks  up  at  him  with  a  swift  bright  look.  1904 
"R.  C.  JTBU  Baickylides  (Pioc.  Brit.  Acad.)  15  This  art  of 
iwift  transition  ..  was  one  which  Pindar  seems  to  have 
regarded  as  peculiarly  his  own. 

b.  Acting,  or  disposed  to  act,  uithout  delay; 
prompt,  ready.  Usually  const,  to  with  inf.  or  sb. 

1340  Ayeni'.  141  Efterward  fc»e  milde  is  wel  zuift  and  wel 
i-ignel.  1340  HAMI-OLK  /V.  Consc.  792  He  es  swyft  to  spek 
on  his  maiiere.  1382  WVCLIK  Jas.  \.  19  Be  ech  man  swift 
for  to  here,  forsothe  slowe  for  lu  speke.  c  1477  CAXTON 
Jason  47  b,  Ye  ben  hasty  &  moche  swift  in  your  werkes. 
c  1586  C'ltss  PEMBROKK  /'s.  LXXXVI.  v,  Thou,  Jehova,  swift 
to  grace.  1667  MILTOM  P.  L.  ix.  633  He.. To  mischief 
swift.  1681  DRVDEN  A  fa.  $  Aclut.  191  Swift  of  Dispatch 
and  easie  of  Access.  1784  COWPI.R  Task  \\.  251  All  were 
swift  to  follow  whom  all  lov'd.  1827  SCOTT  Surf.  Dan,  ii, 
Richard  is  not  swift,.. but  then  he  is  sure.  1847  HELPS 
Friends  in  C.  I.  n  Let  us  not  be  swift  lo  imagine  that 
lies  are  never  of  any  service.  1855  KINGSLEY  IVtstiu.  Hoi 
xxxiii,  Crafty  of  counsel,  and  swift  of  execution. 

3.  Done  or  finished  within  a  short  time  ;   passing 
quickly,   of  short   continuance,  that  is  soon  over, 
brief.     Chiefly  poet. 
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rti2»s  Leg.  Kttih.  2156  pis  swifte  pine,  fc>et  aswikeS  se 
sone.  1590  SHAKS.  .1//<rV.  -V.  i.  i.  144  Swift,  as  a  shadowe ; 
short,  as  any  dreame.  1608  —  Per.  in.  i.  13  Lucina, . .  mako 
swift  the  pangues  Of  my  Queene.s  tiauayks  !  1611  Bible 
Job  vii.  6  My  dayes  a:e  swifter  then  a  weauets  shuttle. 
1820  SHELLEY  Smisit.  PI.  in.  22  Swift  Summer  into  the 
Autumn  flowed.  1821  —  Efitftal.  7  Hence,  swift  hour! 
and  thy  loved  flight  Oft  renew.  1848  A.  B.  EVANS  Lei- 
cfstenh.  Words,  Swift,  fast  consuming:  'The  Snibston 
coal  is  very  swift' 

B.  adv.  (Now  chiefly  poet.} 

1.  =  SWIFTLY  i. 

13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  C.  108  He  swenges  me  |>ys  swete 
.schip  swefte  fro  be  haucn.  1:1400  Destr.  Troy  13299  Full 
swift  to  the  swalgh  me  swinget  the  flode.  c  1430  C&itr. 
Assiffite  113  Thenne  an  hynde  koine  fro  be  woode  rennynge 
fulle  swyfte.  1596  in  Spalding  Club  .Vise.  I.  85  Thow . . 
rann..al>s  *,woft,  as  apperit  to  him,  us  ane  arrow  culd  be 
.schot  furtli  of  ane  bow.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  %  Cr.  \\.  iii.  277 
Light  liotes  may  saile  swift,  though  greater  bulkes  draw 
deepe.  1667  MILTON  P.  /,.  m.  714  Swift  to  thir  seveial 
Quarters  hasted  then  The  cumbrous  Elements.  1729  SWII-T 
Lett.  Irish  Coal  23  Oct.,  The  latter  [sc.  Irish  coal]  con 
sumed  away  very  swift  in  a  blaze,  a  1774  GOLDSM.  Surv. 
E.-cp.  f'/tilos.  (1776)  II.  224  Wood  rubbed  very  swift  with  a 
circular  motion  takes  lire.  1781  COWTER  Retirent.  435  Tlien 
swift  descending  with  a  seaman's  haste.  1852  THACKERAY 
Esmond  i.  xiii,  A  light  chaise,  .running  as  swift.. as  a  Lap 
lander's  sledge. 

2.  =  SWIFTLY  2,  3. 

^Soft  swift :  '  not  so  fast ' ;  '  don't  be  too  hasty  '. 

C1375  Cursor  M.  341  (Fairf.)  Al  his  comandement  was 
done  Squyfter  [Cott.  suiftliker]  ban  any  eye  may  wynke. 
1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  I7,  in.  ii.  199  My  eyes  my  Lord  can 
looke  as  swift  as  yours.  1597  MORLEY  Intr^d.  Mus.  123 
Soft  swift,  you  who  are  so  ready  to  find  faultes,  J  pray  you 
let  vs  see  howe  you  can  mend  them.  1667  MILTON  /*.  L.  vi. 
190  A  noble  stroke.. Which  hung  not,  but  so  swift  with 
teinpe&t  fell  On  the  proud  Cre>t  of  Satan,  that  [etc.].  1808 
SCOTT  Mariii.  vi.  xxii,  Himself  he  swift  on  horseback  threw. 
•[  Hyphened  to  pres,  pple.  and  occas.  to  a  finite 
part  of  a  verb,  on  the  analogy  of  combs,  in  C.  3. 
1  *7*7  1  HOMSOX  Sutmntr  490  [588]  Swift-shrinking  back,  1 
stand  aghast  1729  SAVAGE  \Vanderer\\.  371  The  Roof  swift- 
kindles  from  the  beaming  Ground.  1735  SOMKRVILLE  Chase 
i.  109  To  rein  the  Steed  Swift-stretching  o'er  the  Plabi. 
1820  KEATS  Lamia  i.  116  She.  .Hlnsh'd  a  live  damask,  and 
swift-lisping  said  [etc.].  1887  MORRIS  Odyssey  ,\i.  5  Pouting 
the  tear-drops  swift-following  eacli  on  each. 

C.  Combinations,  etc. 

1.  Special  collocations  of  the  adj. :  swift  cut  - 
speedy  cut  (SPEEDY  7) ;  also  in  names  of  species 
of  animals  distinguished  by  swift  running  or  flight, 
as  swift  lizard,  snake,  swallow,  tern. 

1725  BrotHey^s  Faiti.  Diet.  1 1.  5  Y  4  b/a  If  Scabs  be  under 
his  Knee  on  the  inside,  it  is  the  "Swift-Cut,  and  he  will  illy 
endure  galloping.  1802  SHAW  Gen.  Zcol.  III.  i.  251  'Swift 
:  Lizard.  Lucerfa  b'elo.v.  Ibid.  11.  510  *Swift  Snake.  Colit' 
her  Cursor.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xi.  xlvii.  I.  351  That 
Martinets  have  feet:  like  as  aUo  the  *swUk  Swallow  called 
Oce.  1817  STEPHKNS  in  Shatv's  GV«.  Zool.  X.  i.  97  Swift 
Swallow  (ffinttttfo  I'elox),  1889  H.  SAUNDERS  Man,  Brit. 
Bird's  640  The  "Swift  Tern.  S[ttrna]  btrgU  of  Lichtenstein 
(S.  relo.v  of  Riippell). 

2.  Combs,  of  the  adj.  :  parasynthetic,  as  swift- 
fated ',  -handed,  -heeled ';  —  SWIFT-FOOTED)  ,  -hoofed 

^^-hoved^^'paced^streamed^-tongtied',  also  fswift- 
flight^z.,  flying  swiftly ;  with  other  acljs.,  expressing 
a  combination  of  two  qualities,  as  swift-frightful, 


lffio.  Also  fswift  horse  running,  horse-rncing. 
1723  BLACKMORE  Alfred  nt.  559  The  *swift-tinn'd  Racers 
f  the  Kjood.  159*  Soliman  fy  t'crs.  \.  iii.  42  To  change  a 
ullet  with  our  *swift  flightshot.  1837  CARLYLE  /*X  Rev. 
ii.  v.  vi,  A  thing  so  incalculable,  *swift-frightful.  1840  — 


Heroes  ii,  A  *swift-handed,  deep-hearted  nice  of  men.  1634 
HABINCTON  Castara\.  (Arb.)  43  No  suppliant  breath  Stayes 
the  speed  of  "swift-heel'd  death.  1702  COSC.HEVK  Ode  to 
Ld.  Codolphin  yiii,  Varying  anon  her  Theme,  she  takes 
Delight  The  swift-heel'd  Horse  to  praise.  1615  CHAPMAN 
Odyss.\\.  149  In  the  wilde  Bores  chace;  Or  *.swift-hou'd 
Hart.  1500-20  DUSBAR  Poems  xxxix.  9  Halking,  hunting 
and  'swift  horss  rynning.  1598  HP.  HALL  Sat,  i\*.  iii.  52 
Say 'it  thou  this  Colt  shall  proue  a  "swift-pac'd  steed  Only 
because  a  lennet  did  him  breed?  1716  Loyal  Mourner 
69  From  swift  paced  Time's  destructive  Power  free.  1870 
IIRYAXT  Iliad  II.  xiv.  59  For  much  he  feared  to  offend 
the  swift-paced  Night.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bnrtas  \\.\.  i. 
Eden  2-26  Painfull  griefes,  whose  *swift-slow  posting  pase 
..our  dying  life  doth  chase.  1594  Seiiwits  --407  Leaving 
the  hanks  of  *swift-stream'd  Thermodon.  1746  FKANCIS 
tr.  Hor.)  Sat.  i,  vii,  10  The  *swift-tongued  Barrus. 

3.  Combs,  of  the  adv.  with  pples.,  as  swift-advanc 
ing,  -burning, -declining,  -flowing,  -flying,  -gliding, 
-posting,  -recurring,  -revenging,  -ntnning,  -rush 
ing,  -sliding,  -starting,  -stealing,  -swimming. 
1859  GEO.  EI.IOT  A.  Bede  xxxv,  Not  knowing  where  to 

i     turn   for  refuge   from  *swift-advancing  shame.     1834-5  J. 

\  PHILLIPS  Geol.  in  Encycl.  Metro}.  (1845)  VI.  59^,'.'  *Swift- 
buniing  thick  coals.  1590  GREENE  Orl.  Fur.  i.i,ToTanuis, 
whose  "swift  declining  flouds  [etc.].  1848  BUCK  LEY  Iliad  97 

j  A  *swifl-flowing  river.  1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  it.  iii. 
in.  Law  62  A  *swift-fiying  Fame,  Which  (lately  but)  from 
stately  Memphis  came.  1871  LONGF.  Div.  Trag.  r.  ix.  70 
The  swift-flying  vapours  hid  themselves  In  caverns.  1715 
POPE  Iti&d  in.  17  *Swift-gliding  mists  the  dusky  fields 
invade.  1610  DRAYTOS  Leg.  Robt.  yorinandie  xliii, 
Times  *swift  posting  hours  [edd.  1605,  1608  times  ne'r-turn- 
ing  howres].  1841  BHOWMNT,  t'ippa  Passes  i.  2^8  At  *swift- 
recurring  intervals.  1590  GKEENE  Orl.  Fur.  v.  i,  And  neuer 
sheath  thy  *swift  reuenging  swoorde  Till  ..  The  highest 

|  mountaines  swimme  in  streames  of  Uuud.  1538  ELYOT, 
Ali^fdes,  *swyfie  runnynge  horses.  1833  J.  RENNIE  Alph. 
Angling  59  The  fish  more  peculiar  to  swift. running  waters. 
1625  HTLTOH  Death  l-'air  fnf  67  To  turn  *Swift-ru>hing 
black  perdition  hence,  a  1618  SYLVESTER  S^tacles  v,  Von 


SWIFT-FOOT. 

silver  Brooks,.  .Whose  smooth  'swift-sliding  p;i^-e  Still,  still 
roules  down  apace.  1596  Edw.  IH,  iv.  vii.  ^  "Swift  starting 
feare  Hath  buzd  a  cold  dismaie  through  all  our  armie.  1669 
STL'KMY  Mariner's  Mag.  i.  ii.  16,  I  hope  to.. hear,  That  the 
English  Mariner  will  make  better  use  of  *swift-stealing 
Time.  1888  GOODE  Amer.  Fishes  78  It  is  a  'swift -swimming 
fish. 

Swift,  v.1  A"aiti.  [Owing  to  the  scantiness 
and  the  chronological  discrepancy  of  the  early 
evidence,  the  mutual  relation  and  immediate  source 
of  this  word,  SWIFT  j^.i,  and  SWIFTER,  cannot  be 
clearly  ascertained.  They  are  ptesumably  of 
Scand.  orLG.  origin:  ci.QN.svipta  (svi'fta)  to  reef, 
sviptingar,  -ingr,  -ungr  reefing-ropes,  Du.  zwichten 
to  take  in  (sails),  roll  up  (ropes),  zwuhtifigs, 
zwichtlijnen  cat-harpings,  \VFris.  su'icht  partly  or 
completely  furled  sail,  G.  schwigten  to  snake  two 
ropes  together,  schivigting,  sthwigtleine  snake-line, 
\)-\.svigte  to  tnke  in  f.sail; :  prob.  allied  ultimately 
to  SWIFT  a.]  trans.  To  tighten  or  make  fast  by- 
means  of  a  rope  or  ropes  drawn  taut ;  e.  g.  the 
ligging  or  masts,  the  capstan-bars,  or  a  boat  or 
ship  by  passing  a  rope  round  the  gunwale,  or 
round  the  bottom  and  upperworks,  to  prevent 
strain.  Cf.  SWIFTKK  sb. 

1485  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  ^77(1896)47  Swyftyng  takles..xj. 
1487  Ibid,  62  Swiftyng  takles..viij.  1495  Ibid.  275  The 
pollankeis  and  Swifting  takles  of  the  foremasle.  a  1625 
Nontcnclator  Navalis  (Harl.  MS.  2301)  ^.ivifteing.  When 
wee  bring  Shipps  agrounde,  or  Careene  them,  wee  vse  to 
Swift  the  Masts,  to  ease  them  and  strengthen  [them],  wch 
is  done  in  this  manner :  they  Lash  fast  aJl  the  Pendants 
of  theSwifters,  and  Tackles,  wth  a  Roape,  close  to  the  Mast, 
as  neare  their  Blocks  as  they  cann.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex. 
Teckn.  1,  Stvifting  the  Capstan-Bar?,  is  straining  a  Rope 
all  round  the  outer  ends  of  the  Capstan- Bars,  in  order  to 
strengthen  them,  and  make  them  bear  all  alike,  and  together, 
when  the  Men  heave  or  work  there.  1750  Hull  Advertiser 
19  Oct.  2/i  One  ship's  main-mast,  one  foie-mast,  and  one 
mizen-mast,  all  swifted  together,  which  were  towing  at  the 
stern  of  the  brig.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  xxxv,  We 
were  obliged  to  go  aloft  upon  the  roje^  nnd  shearpoles 
with  which  the  rigging  was  swifted  in.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Word-l'k.  s.v.,  The  rigging  is.. swifted  down  preparatory  to 
replacing  the  ratlines  truly  horizontal  after  setting  up.  1883 
Max.  Seamanship  for  Boys  aoo  Q.  What  do  you  mean  by 
rigging  the  capstan?  A.  The  bars  being  shipped,  pinned, 
and  swifted  in  place. 

Swift,  v£  rare,  [f,  SWIFT  «.]  intr.  To  move 
swiftly  ;  to  hasten. 

a  1618  SYLVESTER  Mem.  Mortalitie  \\.  iv,  Time  flits  as 
Winde,  and  as  a  Torrent  swifteth.  1712  RAMSAY  Three 
Bontit-ts  iv.  169  Between  your  houghs  gae  clap  j'our  gelding, 
Swift  hame  and  feast  upon  a  fpelding. 

Swiften  (swi-ft'n),  v.    rare.     [f.   SWIFT   a.  + 

-EX  5.] 

1.  trans,     lo  make  swift  or  swifter,  hasten. 
1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trai>.  (ed.  2)  202  Our  Ambassador  to 

swiften  his  dispatch,  visited  ..the  giand  Favorite  Mahomet 
Ally-beg.  1647  BOYLE  in  Birch  Life  B.'s  Wks.  1772  I. 
p.  x.xxix,  The  dictionary,  whose  edition,  had  my  wishes  the 
power  to  swiften  it,  should  be  very  ;-udden. 

2.  intr.  To  become  swift  or  swifter ;  loosely^  to 
move  swiftly,  hasten,  hurry.       Hence  Swiftening 
ppl.a. 

1839  BAILEY  Fcstus  ii.  8  The  thought  con.es  swiftening 
o\er  us  Like  a  small  biid  winging  the  still  blue  air.  1848 
LYTTON  K.  Arthur  \\.  Ixxviii,  Still,  while  he  sped,  the 
swifter  wings  that  lead  Seeni'd  to  rebuke  for  sloth  the 
swiftening  steed.  1889  Scribuer's  Mag.  May  603  High 
places  where  on  quiet  afternoon  A  shadow  swiftens  by. 

Swifter  (swi-ftai),  sb.  Naitt^  [See  SWIFT  z/.l] 
A  rope  used  for  swifting  (see  SWIFT  v.l\  a.  One 
of  a  pair  of  shrouds,  fixed  above  the  other  shrouds, 
for  swifting  or  stiffening  a  mast.  b.  A  rope 
passed  through  holes  or  notches  in  the  outer  ends 
of  the  capstan-bars  and  drawn  taut.  C.  A  rope 
passed  around  a  boat  or  ship  as  a  protection 
against  strain  or  collision. 

a  1625  Xcntenclator  Xai-nlis  (Harl.  M  S.  2301)  Swifters. , 
])<  e  belong  to  the  Maine  and  fore-mast,  and  ate  to  succor 
the  Shrowdet,  ai.d  keepc  stiff  the  Mast,  they  haue  Pendants, 
wcl>  ;ire  made  fasle  vnder  the  Shrowdcs,  at  the  head  of  the 
Mast,  with  a  double  Block,  through  wcil  is  leeued  the 
Swifter,  \\chal  the  Sianding  parte  hath  a  single  Block  with  a 
hooke,  which  is  hitched  in  a  Ring  by  the  Chaine  Wale,  and 
soo  ihe  fall  being  hal'd  doth  helpe  to  strengthen  the  Mast. 
1627  CAPT.  J.  SMITH  Sfa.  Gram.  v.  19  Oner  the  heads  of 
those  Masts  are  pendants,  for  Tackels  and  Swifters  vnder 
iliem.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789.1  Lcb.  1836 
MARKYAT  Midsii.  Easy  xl,  'Down,  my  lads,  in  a  moment 
by  the  swifters,1  cried  Jack.  1847  A.  C.  KEY  Narr.  Rectrv, 
II.  M.S.  tlorgo't.  18  A  swifter  consisting  of  three  turns  of 
twelve-inch  hemp  cable,  was  passed  lound  the  ship.  1883 
Man.  Setiiittitiship  /or  Beys  200  In  each  end  of  ihe  bars  [of 
the  capstan]  there  is  a  notch  ;  a  piece  of  rcpe  called  the 
swifter  is  passed  round  in  each  notch,  and  swab-hitched  to 
the  end  of  each  bar. 

Hence  Swi'fter  v.  trans,  to  fasten  a  swifter  lo, 
or  tighten  with  a  swifter:  —  SWIFT  z-.1 

1794  Rigging  ty  Seamanship  I.  198  The  shrouds  aie  then 
swiftered  together.  1881  \V.  CLARK  RUSSELL  Ocean  Free* 
Lance  II.  iv.  170,  I  had  the  lower  rigging  swiftered. 

t  Swi-fterly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  com  par.  of  SWIFT 
a.  +  -LY  2,  Cf,  SWETTKRLY.]  More  swiftly. 

^1415  Found.  St.  Bartholomew's  (E.E.T.S.)  45  That  his 
way  begomie,  the  swyfterly  he  myght  parforme. 
Swi'ft-foot,  a.  and  sb. 
A.  adj.    —  SWIFT-FOOTED. 


SWIFT-FOOTED. 


swia. 


1594  Kyo  Cornelia  in.  ii.  4  The  Scithian  swift-fuote  fearc. 
les  Porters.  1598  SYLVESTER  f)te  ttartas  n,  ii.  in.  Colonies 
792  The  swift-foot  Tiger  or  fierce  Lionesse.  c  1611  CHAPMAN 
Iliad  xxiv.  151  Go,  swift  foot  Iris.  1635  QI.-AKLES  Etnbl. 
iv.  iii.  25  The  streames  of  swift-foot  Rhene.  1875  MORRIS 
/Encid  iv.  180  Swift  are  her  wings  to  cleave  the  air,  swift- 
fool  she  treads  the  earth. 

B.  sb.  \  swift-footed  person  or  animal,  a  fast 
runner  ;  spec.   =  COCKSKR  3. 

1825  SELBY  llinstr.  Brit.  Ornitk.  I.  334  Cream-coloured 
Swiftfoot.  Cnrsarius  [sabeltiints.  1869  RUSKIS  Q.  <if  Air 
i.  §  20  The  two  Harpies,  '  Stonnswift '  and  '  Swiltfoot ',  are 
the  sisters  of  the  rainbow.  1887  MoKRis£Wj'.ts.  xn.  539  The 
spirit  of  the  Swiftfoot,  the  glorious  /Eacus'  seed. 

Swift-footed  vstress  variable),  a.  Having 
swift  feet ;  running  or  fjoing  swiftly. 

1 1600  SHAKS.  Soiin.  xix,  Do  what  ere  thou  wilt  swift-footed 
time  To  the  wide  world.     1617  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Forth 
Feasting  47  Some   swiftest-footted   get  her  hence.      1631 
MASSISGKH   Enifcrer   East   IV.    ii,   Swift-footed    Al.ilnnta. 
c  1714  AKburHNor,  etc.  Man.  .17.  iVr/£/.  xiii,  Man-tii;er..     | 
made  a  circle  round  the  Chamber,  and.. the  swift-footed 
Martin  pursued  him.     1870  BRYANT  llicut  1.  1.5  Achilles  the    | 
swift-footed,  answered  thus. 

t  Swifthede.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  4  (Ayenb.) 
zuyft-.  [f.  SWIFT  a. -\--hcJe,  -HEAD.]  Swiftness. 

1340  Ayenb.  78  Uayrhede  of  bodye,  prouesse,  strengbe, 
zuyfthede. 

Swiftian  (swi-ftian),  a.     [f.  the  name  of  the 
satirist  Jonathan  Swift  (1667-1745)  +  -I Ay.]    Per-    j 
taining  to  or  characteristic  of  Swift  or  his  works. 
Hence   Swi'ftianlsm,    a  piece  of  writing  or  an 
expression  characteristic  of  Swift. 

1762  Bp.  FORBES  Jrnl.  (1886)  181  Struan  was  greatly  of 
the  Swiftian  Taste.  1826  SCOTT  Jrnl.  21  March,  Joseph 
Hume,  indeed! — I  say  Joseph  Hum — and  could  add  a 
Swiftian  rhyme,  but  forbear.  1826  —  Diary  15  April,  So 
hey  for  a  Swiftianism.  1895  S:K  J.  SKELTON  Table  Talk  t>f  j 
Shirley  T22  This  . .  sardonic  Timon  held  aloof  from  his 
fellows,  and  regarded  them  with  tacit  or  even  Swiftian  dis 
approbation. 

Swifting  tackle  :  see  SWIFT  z/.1 

Swiftlet  (swi-ftli-t,.  [f.  SWIFT  *M  +  -i.Er.] 
A  little  or  young  swift;  a  small  species  of  swift, 
•as  those  of  the  genus  Collocalia,  which  construct 
the  edible  birds'  nests  of  China. 

1892  Cornh.  .Ifa?.  May  535  Wouid  the  swift  have  to  go 
nestless,  to  the  inconvenience,  if  not  fatal  prejudice,  of 
generations  of  swiftlets unborn?  iS&SvsH  IleJin's  Through 


Asia  xix.  245  The  edible  nests  of  the  swallow,  or,  more 
correctly  swiftlet. 

Swiftly  (swi-ftli),  at.lv.  Forms  :  see  SWIFT  a. 
and  -LY  *  ;  also  4  swiflich,  sup.  swifliest,  5  swyf- 
liohe.  [f.  SWIFT  a.  +  -LY-.]  In  a  swift  manner; 
with  swift  movement  or  action. 

1.  With  great  speed  or  velocity;  at  a  great  rate  ; 
«  QUICKLY  a  a. 

ciooo  ,£LFRIC  ffom.  I.  580  Zacheus  Sa  swyftltce  of  <Vim    • 
treowealihte.    c  1000  Lambetk  Ps.  vi.  ii  Uclociter*  hredlice 
rWsvifilice.    a  10*3  WL-LFSTAN  Horn.  xiii.  (1883)200  Heur.i    ; 
fycera  swe^aft  «twa  swa  waeteres  dyne.. hi  fleo3  swiftlice. 
a  13*S  Prose  Psalter  xliv.  2  (xlv.  i]  My  tunge  is  pen ne  of 
t>c  scriuayn  swiflich  wrytand.     c  1350  Will.  Palerne  3454 
\Vcl  was  him  in  be  world  bat  swiftest  tni^t  lii^e.      £1385 
CHAUCER  L.G.  If.  Prol.  200  Home  to  myn  house  ful  swiftly 
1  me  sped.     1447  BOKKNIIAM  S.yntys  (Koxb.)  20  They  rent     i 
hyr  flesh.. So  dispetously  that  than  a  ryver  Hyr  blood  to     ] 
grounde  swyftlyere  dede  glydr.     1593  SHAKS. 3  Hen.  /  7,  n.     i 
i.  loj  Tydings,  as  swiftly  as  the  I'ostes  could  runne,  Were     i 
brought  me  of  your  Losse.     1647  H.  .Moiu-;  Poems  Notes  399     : 
Eihcreall  nutter  floweth  swiftlier   in   those   places.     1733 
BERKELEY  Querist  $  22  Whether.  Jess  money,  swiftly  circu 
lating,  be  not,  in  effect,  equivalent  to  more  money  slowly 
circulating?    1798  COLERIDGE  Anc.  Mar.  vr.  xiii,  Swiftly, 
Swiftly  flew  the  ship.     1877  f'AljY  BKASSKY  fay.  Sunbeant 
xv.  (1878)  255   ITie  current-;  run  very  swiftly  between  these 
Island*.     1907  J.  H.  PATTERSON  Man-Eaters  of  Tsavo  i.  17 
A  swiftly -flowing  stream. 
b.  train/.  Steeply. 

1893  STEVKMSON  Ciitnoita  i.  4  The  narrow  paved  way  de-     ! 
scemied  swiftly. 

to.  Swiftly   horsed,   mounted^    mounted    on   a 
swift  horse.  Obs.  rare. 

<.  1611  CHAPMAN /AW  iv.  246  His  swiftly  mounted  Greeke-.    i 
1654-66  KARL  ORHKKY  Pa>then.  (1676)  37,  I  should  commit 
you  to  the  charge  of  some  Gentleman,  swiftly  Hors'd. 

2.  Within  a  short  space  of  time;  =  QUICKLY  2  b. 
Obs.  or  merged  in  sense  r. 

•  i  1300  Cursor  .!/.  341  (Cott.)  All  bis  comament  was  don, 
Suiflliker  ben  lice  may  wink.    ^1430  HowGwd  Wife  taught 
Man.  8.j  poiij  ony  man  speke  to  bee,  Swiftli  bou  him  urete.     '• 
c  1440   York  Myst.  xxix.  144  Swiftely  he  swapped  of  my    | 
nere.    1817  SHELLKY  Rev,  Islam  \i..\i.  4  Those  slaves  were    i 
swiftly  overthrown.     1837  CAKI.VLK  l-'r.   Rev.   in.  vu.  v,  A 
swiftly-appointed,  swift  Military  Tribunal. 

3.  Without  delay;    after  a   very    short,    or    no, 
interval  of  time ;    =  QUICKLY  2  c. 

ciooo  .^LFRIC  Horn.  \.  453  pa  ferde  his  gast  swjftlice. 
•VMS  Leg.  Kath.  690  Wittie  wordes,  (>e  schulen  be  flit  of 
pine  fan  swiftliclie  afellen.  1340  Avenb.  140  pe  ournemens 
of  bo^amnesse  byeb  zeuen.  pet  ys,  pet  me  001130  prestliche, 
glediiche,  simpleliche,  klenliche,  generalliche,  zuyftlichc, 
andwiluolliche.  ,11400-50  Wars  Alt-jc.wto)  (Dubl.  MS.), 
Pai  swyftly  hym  sware  &  sot  My  hym  tald.  c  1475  /fait/ 
Coil^ear  949  'f  hay  swoir  on  tliair  swordis  swyftlie  all  thre.  i 
*  I593  MAKI.OWE  Hero  -fr  l.eandtr  \.  292  Hate  me  not,  nor 
from  me  flic  To  follow  swiftly  blasting  infamie.  1596  SHAKS. 
Tarn.  Skr.  v.  i.  i  Softly  and  swiftly  sir,  for  ihe  Priest  is 
ready,  a  i-jtg  CONGKKVE  Ovid's  Art  of  L<n-e  672  Swiftly 
sei/e  the  .fny  that  swiftly  flies.  1907  l-'ernry  Mew.  II.  450 
Her  life  came  gently  but  swiftly  to  a  close. 


Swiftness  (swi-ftnes\     [f.  SWIFT  a.  +  -NESS.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  swift ;  rapidity. 

a.  of  something  moving,  or  of   movement   or 
physical  action  ;  in  early  use  sometimes  nearly  = 
*  rapid  movement '. 

c888  /ELFRED  Boeth.  xxxix.  §3  Hwa  unlseiedra  ne  wun- 
iira3  bies  roderes  faneldes  iS:  bis  Mviftne^e?  c  1000  Ags. 
Ps.  (Th.)  xxxii.  15  [xxxiii.  17]  pi  byft  dysi?,  se  be  £ctruwai5 
on  his  hoises  swiftnesse,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  23381  (Cott.1  In 
suiftenes  bou  "a'  be  sa  suift,  pat  als  suith  som  bou  niai  lift 
[;ine  eie  up  be  lift  to  se,  Als  sui:h  b-u  b-m  ^al  bou  be.  1340 
HAMTOI.K  Pr.  Consc.  7933  pe  secunde  blys  after  cs  swyftnes, 
pal  ilk  body  salle  have  bat  ryghtwi.se  es.  1484  (.'AXTON* 
Fables  cf  s?£ sop  \.  Y,  For  the  swyftnesse  of  the  water  lie 
must  nedes  passe  vnder  the  whele  of  the  my  lie.  1559  W. 
CUNNINGHAM  Cosnwgr.  Glasse  12  To  cary  the  heanen-.  of  the 
Planetes,  by  his  swiftnes  about  th1  earth  with  him.  1596 
DALKYMPLK  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scat.  \.  -jo  The  secund  kynde 
of  bunting  dog  is.. a  beist  of  a  merudlous  auducitie  ,tnd 
suiftnes.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  K///,  r.  i.  142  We  may  out- 
runne  Hy  violent  swift nesse  that  which  we  run  at;  And  lose 
by  ouer-running.  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  -2  June  1662,  The 
rich  gondola.. was  not  comparable  for  swifmesse  to  our 
common  wherries.  1781  Cow  PER  Anti-Thely/'hth,  1^4  Ihe 
baib  sprang  forward,  and  his  lord,  whose  force  W.is  eijual  to 
the  swiftness  of  his  hor^e,  Rushed  witli  a  whirlwinds  finy 
on  the  foe.  1811  Miss  Mm-oRU  in  L'Kstrange  Lr/e(i3-o)  I. 
v.  120  'Ihe  creature  [sc.  a  snake]  got  away  with  incredi'ilu 
swiftness.  1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  fy  At  f  I.  560  '1  he 
swiftness  of  Saturn's  motion  on  his  axis  produces  an  oblate 
figure.  1841  BORROW  Zincali  I.  iv.  n,  301  With  the  swift 
ness  of  lightning. 

b.  of  something  figured  as  moving  or  as  move 
ment  (e.  g.  thought,  time,  etc.). 

a  1340  HAMPOLB  Psalter  cili.  4  [civ.  3]  pou  pas.si>  all 
swyftnes  of  our  thoUjtis.  c  1400  Destr,  Troy  12  Sothe 
stones  ben .  .swolowet  into  swym  by  swiftenea  of  yeres. 
1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn.  \.  To  the  King  §  2,  I  have  been. . 
possessed  with  an  extreme  woonder  at.. the  swiftnesse  of 
your  Apprehension.  i66a  DRYDBN  To  LJ.  Chancellor  jog 
Such  is  the  mighty  Swiftness  of  your  Mind  That,  like  the 
Earth's,  it  leaves  our  Sense  behind.  1891  MEREDITH  One 
of  our  Conq.  x,  If  you  would  like  a  further  defmiti'jn  of 
Genius,  think  of  it  as  a  form  of  swiftness. 

2.  The  fact  of   happening,    or    acting,    without 
delay  ;  promptitude  ;   t  haste,  rashness. 

a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  1017  My  countyng  is  elder  pe  #ad- 
nes  of  slike  men,  ban  swyftnes  of  childir.  1535  COVKRDAI  ic 
2  Esdras  viii.  18,  I  haue  herde  the  swiftnes  of  the  iudge, 
which  is  to  come.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  K,  '.  ii.  306  Let.  .all 
things  [t,e]  thought  vpon,  That  may  with  reasonable  swift- 
iies.se  adde  More  Feathers  to  our  Wings.  1607  —  Cor.  in. 
i.  313  This  Tiger- footed- rage,  when  it  shall  find  The  haune 
of  vnskan'd  swiftnesM,  will  (too  late)  Tye  Ltaden  pounds 
too's  heele--.  1706  PKIOR  Ode  to  Queen  xx,  He  wept  the 
Swiftness  of  the  Champion's  fall.  1820  SUKU.I.Y  Prsmcth. 
Uni.  iv.  379  With  earthquake  shock  and  swiftness  making 
shiver  Thought's  stagnant  chaos. 

tSwiftship.  Obs.  rare"1.  In  $  -schipe. 
[f.  SWIFT  a.  +  -SHU*  i.]  Swiftness. 

a  1225  After.  /?.  398  Asaeles  swiftschipe,  bet  strof  wi3 
heortes  ouervrn. 

Swi'ft-Winged,  a.  Having  swift  wings,  flying 
swiftly,  rapid  in  Hignt  (lit.  and  fig^}. 

1591  SHAKS.  /  f/t'tt.  yft  n.  v.  15  Vet  are  these  Keete.. 
Swift-winced  with  desire  to  get  a  (Jraue,  159'  Soliman  <V 
Ptrs.  ii.  ii.  33  Thou  great  commander  of  the  swift  wingd 
winds.  1619  A.  NEWMAN  Pleas.  Vis,  It  ij,  When  youthfull 
Spleene  Had  ne're  the  wiles.,  of  PIea^ure  scene,  Nor 
dreampt,  how  pretious  is  swift-winged  Time.  17*5  POPE 
Odyss.  xv.  566  The  hawk,  Apollo's  swift-wing'd  messenger. 
1785  KUKNS  Cotter's  Sat.  AV.  v.  The  social  hours,  swift- 
wing'd,  unnotic'd  fleet.  1874  WOOD  Nat.  Hist.  696  The 
tirst  family  of  the  Moths  is  the  Sphinsidar,  a  group  which 
contains  a  great  number  of  swift-winged  insects. 

Swifty  (swi'fti),  a.  rare  (chiefly  poet.\  [f. 
SWIFT  a.  +  -y.]  Swift.  Hence  f  Swi'ftiness. 

1 1380  WYCLIK  Sel.  Whs.  II.  407  Criit  is  swiftier  in  hise 
werkes  ban  oute  tnngis  ben  in  her  speche.  1460  CAI-GRAVE 
Chron.  (Roils)  36  Al  inanere  games  that  longyn  to  power  or 
switnesse  (v.r.  swiftinesse].  1563  B.  GOOGE  Kgiogs,  etc. 
(Arb.)  71  His  Spurres  with  heeles  he  strykes,  And  forewarde 
lonnes  with  swift  ye  race.  1567  DRANT  Horace^  Kf>.  if.  ii. 
H  vj,  As  gliding  waue^  in  swiftye  strenmes  are  quickly 
cumd,  and  gone.  1596  COLSK  Penelope  f  1880)  170  To  swifty 
Uolon  take  good  heede.  a  1890  R.  K,  BURTON  tr.  Catullus1 
Carmine  Iv.  26  Rhesus  borne  in  swifty  car  snow-white. 


^,  sb.^  slang  or  colloq*    Also  6  svryg, 
1  swigge.     [Origin  unknown.] 

1.  Drink,  liquor.  ?  Obs. 

1548  UDALL  Erasnt.  Par.  Luke  vi.  74  Haumg  been  long 
accustomed  to  the  olde  sou  re  swyg  of  Moses  lawe  they 
could  not  awaie  with  the  mu^te  of  euangelical  charitle. 
i6j5  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Old  Parr  Cab,  And  f .  r  lu^ 
daily  swig,  Milk,  Butter-milk,  and  Water,  Whay,  and  Whi,'. 
b.  Applied  locally  to  special  drinks  :  see  pilots. 

18*7  R.  COOK  Oxford  Ni?ht  Caps  30  The  Wassail  Bowl, 
or  Swig,  as  it  is  termed  at  Jesus  College  in  this  University. 
Ibid.  notf.  Swig  was  formerly  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
Jesus  College ;  it  is  now,  however,  a  great  fa\oui  ite  through 
out  the  University.  1841  HAKTSHORNE  Salofitt  Ant.  584 
Swig,  i.  Toast  and  ale. 

2.  An    act   of  'swigging';    a   deep  or   copious 
draught  of  a  beverage,  esp.  of  intoxicating  liquor ; 
a  «  pull '. 

1611-3  MIDDLETON  &  ROWLEY  Changeling  iv.  ii,  But  one 
swig  moie,  sweet  madam.  16x3  MABBE  tr.  Aletnatfs  (ru:- 
n;an  tt ' Alf.  n.  208  He  takes  the  flagon  of  wine  in  his  hands, 
and  gtues  it  a  good  swigge.  1687  Rtawntd  Hist.  Sir  J. 
Hnvvkwoad  ix.  17  After  they  had  taken  several  lusty  swigs, 
so  that  their  spirits  came  (as  it  were)  again.  1716-31  WAI.- 
DRON  Dtscr.  Isle  of  Man  (1865)  70  After  a  good  hearty  swig 
out  of  one  of  ihe  bottles  of  ale.  1849  LOVER  Handy  Andy 
.\\Avi,  'Hand  us  that  whisky '—he  put  tlie  b  tile  to  bis 


mouth  ati'.t  t  jok  a  swig.  1849  IHALKKR  \Y  PcndctiHu*  xxviii, 
And  now  for  another  swig  at  the  beer.  1899  R.  WHITMNG 
No.  5  John  St.  xi,  I  buy  a  ba'porth  of  bread,  take  a  swig  at 
a  fountain,  and  tramp  the  East  End  parks  to  kill  time. 

b.    Drinking;    to  play   at   swig^    tu    indulge  in 
drinking.    ?  Obs. 

1688  \V.  Scor  Hist.  F<t»t.  Serf  1.1776)  32  A  viiious,  odious 
!  King  [sc.  Donald  V],  he  play'd  at  swii;,  Whilst  he  lost  Scot- 
i  land  all  to  Striviling-briage. 

3.    Comb.,  ;is  swig-bowl^  -day  v'scc  quots.  . 
1832   HONE    Year  tik.  265  Swig  Day,  at  Cambridge  [sic]. 
1870  Miss  JACKSON  Shri'psfi.    Word-ok^  .S'lt'/^,  spiced  ale 
.     and  \Xfo$\...,  Swig-bowl  i  the  la:ge  bou  1— like  a  punch-bowl 
— in  which  swig  is  >ervcd. 

t  Swig,  ^.-  Cards.  Obs.  [O~  S\\  JG  vl  It  i^ 
not  certain  that  the  quots.  refer  to  the  same  game. 
Quot.  (•  i  ;oo  suggests  derivation  from  a  form 
related  to  Ori.  swi^'ati,  SWIE,  to  l>e  silent.]  Sec 
quots.) 

1598    I'  LORIO,  Trinca,  a  game  at  cards  called  .swig  or  new 
cut.     1:1700   KENNKIT  in  J/6".  Lan^d.    1033   If.  398  (Hall.,1 
.     A  sort  of  play  at  cards  in  the  NV-rlh,  in  which  all  the  game- 
,    sters  are  to  be  bilent,  i-^  calld  >wlg. 

Swig,  s/>.:'  A'a/t/.    Alsuswigg.    [if.  Swiu  t^.;i] 

1.  A  tackle  the  falls  of  which  are  not  parallel. 
1807  T.  YOUNG  Lcct.  Nat.  Phifas,  II.  197  2  A  pulley  with 

;  ropes  not  parallel  is  called  by  seamen  a  swigg.  1852  BCRN 
Naral  9f  Mi/it.  /}t\t.  (1863^  Swig,  falftn. 

2.  The  act  of  *  swigging '  at  a  rope :  ^ec'  SWIG  v.'^  3. 
1904   t^'f stm.   Cifiz.  9  July  12/2   Take   .1   swig  on    those 

'    halliards. 

t  Swig,  z'-1  Cards.  Obs.  [Cf.  Swn;  $b;±\ 
1591  Ki.piuo  2nd  I''rifitcs  69  -V.  Will  you  put  it  to  me'.' 
A.  You  bid  me  to  lu.ise.  .V.  Will  you  swigg  ?  A.  Ti>  the 
least  part  of  my  thought.  1598  FLOKIO,  Atnoute,  to  swig  or 
deale  ngaine  at  cards,  /hid..  Wetter  a'  mo'iff,  to  heape  \pp, 
to  swigge  the  «.ardes.  1605  Vi  HSI  KCAN  Dtc.  Intell.  (1634) 
23^  S'i'yca.  A  1  eguiler,  wee  aske  at  Cards  if  one  will  swig, 
that  is,  whether  lice  will  beguile  or  bee  beguiled. 

Swig,  v.-  slang  or  iolhq.  Also  8  swigg. 
[npp.  t.  SWK;  sb\\  To  drink  (esp.  intoxicating 
liquor)  in  deep  draughts  ;  to  drink  eagerly  or 
copiously,  a.  trans.  ;\vith  the  vessel,  or  the  drink, 
as  obj.'j. 

1682  Wit  .y  DrolUry^  Tom-a-Betihnn  iv.  151  When  short 
I  h:i\ e  shorn  my  Sows  face,  And  swigg'd  my  Horned 
Harrel.  c  1688  Roxb.  Ball.,  Jelly  Welshwoman  v.  (1893) 
VI  I.  724  Now  while  hur  had  gotten  the  jugK  at  her  snout,. . 
Hur  gave  it  a  tug,  'till  hur  swigg'd  it  half  out.  1761  UKIUGES 
Burfagitt  Trans,  leaner  (1772)  246  (Farmer)  When  my 
landlord,  .faiily  fills  it  full,  I  just  can  swiyg  it  at  one  pull. 
1837  MAKRYAT  Snarlfyyow  ix,  You  sailors  will  ever  be 
swigging  your  can. 
1780  R.  TOMLISSON  Slang  Pastoral  3  With  such  a  cum- 

|     panion,..To  swig  porter  all  day.     1819  MOOKE  Tom  Crib 

,  App.  i.  39  The  Hero,  that  sits  there,  Swigging  Blue  Ruin, 
in  that  chair.  1838  JAS.  CHANT  Sit.  Lend.  62  The  oceans 

;  of  'Entire1  which  they  are  everlastingly  swigging,  1841 
DICKENS  Barn.  Ruifge  x.xxi,  Beer  ;  of  which  he  swigged  such 

|  copious  draughts  that  most  of  his  faculties  were  utterly 
drowned  and  washed  away.  1854  THACKERAY  NeuwiHes 
XXXvi,  He  swiggtd  off  a  great  bumper  as  he  was  making 
the  remark.  1871  RCSKIN  in  Collingwood  Life  (1893)  II. 

!     127  '  I  am ..  drinking  a>  much  tea,' — taking  his  second  cup— 

i    'as  I  can  swig.' 

b.  absol.  or  intr. 

c  1654  I,.  PRICK  Dead  %  Alive  IT.  v.  In  Roxb.  Ball.  (1891) 
VI 1 .  389  The  second  time  that  he  set  (up)  the  bottle  to  his 

:     snout,  He  never  left  off  swigging,  till  he  had  sutkt  all  out. 

1  a  *734  NORTH  AMtobipg.  xi.  $  184  in  Lives  '1890)  III.  143, 
I  went  to  a  dairy-house  and  swiggtd  of  the  milk  and  water. 
1791  J.  iiumvoKTii  Fortn.  Ramble  i.  4  He  pinled  a  bottle 

1  of  chamomile  tea  out  of  his  pocket,  and  swigged  heartily. 
1837  DICKKNS  Pickw.  xli,  'Ihem  down-hearted  fellers  as 
can't  svig  avay  at  the  beer.  1838  BARHAM  Ingot.  Leg. 
Ser.  I.  St.  Kithclas  lix,  Swigging  as  though  he  would 
empty  the  Rhine. 

Hence  Swi  gging  vbL  sb.  ond//>/.  a. 
170*  YALUEN  sEsop  at  Court,  I-ox  -y  Hies  iv,  I'll  brush 
those  Swigging  Dogs  away.  That  on  thy  Blood  remorseless 
Prey.     1723  VANBIUGH   Let.  in  At/unjum  6  Sept.  (1890) 

!     322/3,  I  have  been  drinking  waters  at  Scarborough  three  or 

:     fuur  day.*',  ai;d  am  to  return  thiiher. .  for  a  weeks  swinging 

!     more.     1826  \V.  K.  ANURP.WS  Crit.  Rtv.  /V».r'j  Bk.  Mnrf, 

i  III.  288  They  had  a  swigging  bout  in  prison.  1865  K. 
BL'HRITI  \\'alk  to  Land's  End  ^68  1  his  would  be  called  in 
America  pretty  large  swigging  for  one  family. 

Swig,  7,'.;*  [The  general  sense  may  be  *to 
cause  to  sway  about,  pull  about,  pull ',  and  rela- 

'  lion  to  SWAG  is  probable;  but  it  is  not  clear  that 
all  the  senses  below  belong  to  the  same  woid.] 

1.  trans.    To   castrate    (a    ram)    by   tjing    the 
scrotum  tightly  with  a  string. 

1663  UOVLE  Use/.  Ex/>.  Nat.  Philos.  \\.  v.  xii.  234  A 
Servant  of  mine  that  deals  much  in  Cattle,  and  had  lately 
divers  Sheep  swigg'd  (as  they  call  it)  after  this  manner. 
«zi7»j  LISLE  Hush.  (175?)  3'S  Swigging,  which  is  girding 
them  hard  round  the  cods,  and  cutting  the  cod  away  close  to 
the  string, 

2.  ?To  pull  about. 

1684  CKEKLM  Virg.  Eel.  iii,  The  Lambku  s  swigg  the  Teat, 
But  find  no  moisture.  1697  DRVDEN  /Eneid  ix.  73  The 
bleating  Lambs  Securely  swiy  the  Dug,  beneath  the  Dams. 

3.  A'auf.  To  pull  at  the  biyht  of  a  roj^c  which  is 
fast  at  one  end  to  a  fixed  object  and  at  the  other  to 
a  movable  one  ;    to  pull  (a  sail,  etc.)  up  in  this 
manner. 

1794  Ringing  ty  Seamanship  I.  176  Swigging  pff,  pulling 

upon  the  middle  of  a  tight  tope  that  is  made  fast  at  both 

ends.       18*7    K.\&miner    154/1    Taking    about    a    calendar 

,    month  to  swig  up  her  mainsail.     1881  ;V\RFS  Sfamans';i/i 


SWIOOLE. 

(cd.  6)  57  Swinging-  or  swigging  off,  that  is,  pulling  at  right 
angles  to  a  taut  rope, 

4.  intr.  To  sway  about,  waver;  to  move  with 
a  swaying  motion. 

1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  xv,  Her  long  slender  wands 
of  masts  which  used  to  swig  about.  1896  KIPLING  SfZ'ea 
Sctis,  Rhyme  Three  Staler*  8  The  landward  breeze  Brings 
up  the_  harbour  noise,  And  ebb  of  Yokohama  IJay  Swigs 
chattering  through  the  buoys. 

Swiggle  (swi-fr'l),  v.  rare.  Also  7  swigle. 
[app.  frequent,  of  SWIG  v.'*  ;  cf.  SQL'IBGLK  v.] 

tl.  trans.  To  sprinkle.   Obs.  tare—'. 

1683  PKTTUS  Flcla.  Mia.  I.  (1686)  73  Put  ground  Bone- 
Ashes  in  it,  and  swigle  or  strew  it  over  the  test. 

2.  intr.  (or  trans,  with  cogn.  obj.)     To  wriggle. 
t  c/.o. 

1837  HALIBUKTOH  Clockm.  Ser.  i.  xxii.  2^  When  he  was  in 
full  rig  a  swig^Iin  away  at  the  top  of  his  gait.  1840  /<W. 
Scr.  in.  xi.  (1848)  86  With  that  he  swiggled  his  way  thro' 
the  crowd,  to  the  counter. 

3.  trans.  To  shake  about  (liquid  in  a  vessel,  or 
something  in  a  liquid),  dial. 

t  Swiginan.  Obs.  Cant.  Also  6  swygman. 
[?]  .Seequots.) 

1561  AWDKI.AY  Frat.  Vacal.  (1869)  5  A  Swygman  goeth 
with  a  Pedlers  pack.  1673  R.  HEAD  Canting  Acrui.  82 
These  Irish  Toyls,  or  Swig-men,  being  much  alike,  I  joyn . . 
logethcr,  who  carry  pins,  points  and  laces,  and  such  like 
wares  .-ibout.  ,i  1700  II.  K.  Diet.  Cant.  Crnv,  Smig-men, 
the  i^th  Rank  of  the  Canting  Crew. 

Swike,  rf.1  Obs.  (exc.  dial.).  Forms:  1-2 
swiea,  2  swice,  2-4  swike,  suike,  3  sweoke, 
swoke,  (swiche),  3-4  sayke,  5  sweke.  [OE. 
swica  :  see  SWIKE  v.  In  Sc.  and  north,  dial,  swait, 
iwykc,  swick  =  deceitful  person,  worthless  fellow.] 
A  deceiver ;  .1  traitor. 

ciooo  Ags.  Gosf.  Matt,  xxvii.  63  We  gemunon  )>a:t  se 
swica  htede  |>a  he  on  life  was  aefter  Kym  dajon  ic  arise. 
"'I00  ():  *'•  Citron,  an.  1055  Utla^ode  mann  ./Elfgar  eorl 
foroon  him  man  wearp  on  bat  he  wa;s  bes  cynges  swica. 
1154  Ibid.  an.  1135  |>a  ricemen  be  wieron  swikes.  a  1200 
Moral  Ode  103  in  O.  K.  I  loin.  1. 16^  paswiccn  [EgertoiiMS. 
svvikele,  later  c»/-y  swikene]  and  ta  forsworene.  a  1225 
Ancr.  K.  98  Ueond  bet  buncheo  freond  is  swike  ouer  alle 
swike.  CUM  1 1  all  Mcid.  45  Ne  geine3  be  nawt,  sweoke. 
c  1300  llavelok  1158  pat  wicke  bral,  bat  foule.swike.  c  1400 
R.GlotKUttr't  Chron.  6399  (MS.  P)  Alle  traitours  &  luber 
swikes  [*>.rr,  suikf  n,  sweken,swykesj  god  late  bom  so  spede. 

Swike,  si.'*  Obs.  (exc.  dial.).  Forms  :  i  swic, 
?  swica,  swice,  3-4  swike,  3-5  swik,  (swiche), 
4  suike,  suik,  (suiche),  squike,  squyke,  4-5 
swyke,  5  swyk,  swyck.  [OE.  swic  '(  n.,  chiefly 
in  compounds,  swice  str.  m.,  escape,  outcome, 
issue,  deceit,  treachery,  stumbling-block,  swice 
wk.  f.,  or  swica  wk.  m.,  trap:  cf.  MHG.  swtch, 
swhke  deceit,  and  see  SWIKE  v.] 

1.  Deceit,  deception,  treachery  ;  an  act  of  de 
ception,  a  trick. 

In  MK.,  -.vithonten  or  but  s'Mike  was  used  as  a  metrical 
tag. 

In  mod.  Sc.  and  north,  dial,  in  the  forms  swike,  swykc, 
sviick,  with  the  sense  'cheat,  deception1;  also  in  Sc.  phr. 
tlie  swick  o/,  the  responsibility  for  (something  blameworthy!. 

5893  .'Ei.mtD  Oros.  m.  vii.  114  He..ea]le  (>a  cyningas  mid 
biswice  [Colt.  J/.V.  mid  his  swicc]  ofs!o.>.  cizzo  Htstiary 
445  De  deuel  is  tus  3e  fox  ilik  mio  iuele  breidestS;  win  swik. 
t:  1250  Hymn  to  God  19  in  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  App.  258  He 
vs  b  juchte  wi5  his  blod  of  be  feondes  swiche.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  818  (Cott.)  pe  lind . .  pat  wit  his  suik  bi-suak  adam.  Ihid. 
2097  Asiees,  wit-outen  suike,  Sua  mike!  als  europ and  affrike. 
Ibid.  6514  '  ]'i  folk,'  he  said, '  has  don  a  suik.'  c  1425  WVN- 
TOUN  Cron.  vn.  viii.  !6i6  (Wen-.yss  MS.)  He  gat  nocht  (>at 
bischoprik  Noclit  wi^  lawte,  hot  with  swik.  a  1500  Kalis 
Raving  i.  1031  liot  always  serf  hyme  elyk,  Quhill  bow  haf 
tan  tlii  leif  but  swik. 

1 2.  A  snare,  trap.    Obs. 

This  use  is  perh.  continued  under  the  form  SWEKK,  q.  v. 
(where,  however,  another  explanation  has  been  suggested). 

Cf.   SwiCKLE. 

a  noo  Closs  Aldhetm  i.  4982  (Napier  127/2)  Dccipulain, 
swican.  13..  Coer  de  L.  4081  Under  the  brygge  ther  is  a 
swyke,  Corven  clos,  joynand  queyntlike.  c  1400  Yiuaine  Pf 
Caw.  677  Under  that  than  was  a  swyke,  That  made  Syr 
Ywain  to  myslike;  His  horse  fote  toched  thareon,  'I'han 
fcl  the  port-culis  onone.  14..  Guy  ll'arw.  (Camb.  MS.) 
7580  He  ys  black  as  any  pyck,  And  also  feilc  as  a  lyon  in 
his  swyck.  c  1475  Notn.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  703/7  Hcc  disci, 
pula  [  =dc^ipulii\  a  swyke. 

t  Swike,  a.  0/is.  [OE.  swice  (Genesis  1996, 
where  the  meaning  is  doubtful) :  see  next.]  De 
ceitful  ;  treacherous ;  traitorous. 

CH75  I.fttnb.  llom.  5;  penne  be  mon  wule  tilden  his 
musestoch  he  bindec-  uppon  ba  swike  chese.  c  1105  LAY. 
14865  He..minne  fader  biswak  burh  swike  hiscraftes  [later 
version  mid  his  Juber  craftes].  c  1250  Gen.  .V  A.r.  2845  He 
ledden  feren  swike,  De  sulden  him  deren  witterlike. 

Swike,  v .  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  dial.  Forms :  a.  i 
swican,  2-5  swike,  4  suike,  squike,  squyke, 
Ayenb.  zuyke,  4-5  (9  dial.)  swyke;  /3.  i  swician, 
2  swikian,  3  swic,  4  suick,  squeke,  6  swik, 
swyk,  9  dial,  swick.  Pa.t.  a.  1-3  swac,  (//. 
i  swicon,  2  suyken),  2-3  -swak,  3-5  -swok(e, 
4  suak(e,  squake  ;  0.  i  swicode,  (-ade,  -ede), 
4~S  swykede,  swykkede,  6  Sf.  swikit.  1'a.pple. 
a.  1-3  -swieen,2-j  swiken. 4  squikin,:;  suiken; 
B.  9  Sc.  swicket.  [OE.  swican  str.  vb.,  pa.  t. 
twite,  SK'ii'Oit,  pa.  pple.  swiccn,  and  su'idan  wk.  vb., 
to  wander,  depart,  cease,  tail  in  loyalty,  deceive, 
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'scandalizare',  also  in  compounds  «*,  be-,  geswlean, 
a-,  beswician  (see  ASWIKE,  BESWIKE,  ISWIKE). 
The  str.  vb.,  repr.  a  Com.  Tent.  vb.  *sweifcan 
with  a  variety  of  meanings,  corresponds  to  OFris. 
swika  to  keep  far  from,  OS.  swtkan,  pa.  t.  swek 
to  leave  in  the  lurch,  to  languish,  be  disloyal, 
MLG.  swtken  to  give  way,  M  Du.  zwtken  to  escape, 
desert,  depart,  (also  bezwtken  to  faint,  to  leave  in 
the  lurch,  Du.  bezwijken  to  give  way,  sink),  OHG. 
swthhan,  swtchan,  MHG.  swicken  to  faint,  desert, 
allow  to  perish,  also  OHG.  swfckdn  to  wander, 
stray  (G.  dial,  sckweichen  to  wander  round,  to 
deceive),  ON.  svtkva,  svikja,  pa.  t.  sveik,  sviku, 

1»a.  pple.  svikinn  to  betray ( MS W.  swika^  Sw.  s^nka, 
)a.  svige).  The  wk.  vb.  is  from  the  weak  grade  of 
the  root,  whence  also  OE.  swica,  swice,  swic 
SWIKE  sbl  and  ^,  swice  SWIKE  a.,  MLG.  swik, 
OHG.  biswik  deceit,  treachery,  ON.  svik  (MSw. 
swik,  swek,  Sw.  svek,  Da,  svig}  treachery,  -sviki 
traitor,  and  OE.  swicol  SWICKLE.] 

I.  f  1.  intr.  To  leave  off,  cease.   Obs. 

In  OE.  const,  gen.  or  from  ;  in  ME.  the  gen.  sing,  can  be 
apprehended  as  pi.,  which  then  appears  to  be  a  direct  object. 

£-897  ^ELFRKU  Gregory's  I'ast.  C.  xxviii.  195  /Krest  mon 
hnappad ;  J^if  he  ftonne  ?>a:re  hnappunge  ne  swicft,  chorine 
hnappaS  he  oft  hewier^on  faistum  shepe.  n  900  CYNEW  I  LI- 
Juliaita  373  (Gr.)  Ic  bine  bses  synnum  onjele  ba:t  he  byr- 
nende  from  sebecle  swiceft.  £1175  Lamb.  Horn.  15  Das 
reueres  &  has  beues  bet  nulleft  nn  nefre  swike  heore  uueles. 
c  1220  Bestiary  193  No  mod  du  ne  cune, .  .oc  swic  of  sine- 
ginge.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1937  Swa  bet  Katerine.  .swike 
hire  sotscliipes,  &  ure  wil  wurche.  c  1240  Cuckoo  Songt 
Cuccu  1  cuccu!  Wei  singes  bu  cuccu;  ne  swik  bu  nauer 
nu.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xv.  48  Nou  y  swyke,  y  mei 
nout  so,  Hit  [sc.  gout]  siweth  me  so  faste.  1340  Ayenb.  157 
Vor  hy  ne  zuykejj  neure  ni}t  ne  day  ac  alneway  bieb  in 
waytinge  uor  ous. 

f2.  intr.  To  act  deceitfully,  practise  deceit.   Obs. 

c  1000  ^LFKIC  Horn.  I.  316  Hwi  woldest  ftu  swician  on 
Sin  um  asetiurn?  c  1000  —  in  Ags.  Horn.  (Assmann)  i.  121 
Ure  wiSerwinna  is  witodlice  se  deofol,  be  embe  us  swicarS 
micMiis  searacraeftum.  £1305  LAY.  2349  Ah  ne  dude  he 
nawiht  swo  for  swiken  [cizjs  swike]  lie  bohte.  «  1300  Cur 
sor  M.  19093  (Cott.)  Yee  suak  and  nut  be-for  pilate,  And 
denied  als  ye-seluen  wate.  c  1300  A*.  Horn  711  (Laud)  Ne 
slial  ich  neuere  swike,  Ne  do  bat  be  mislike. 

II.  3.  trans.  To  deceive,  cheat,  ensnare. 
In  OK.  cotist.  dative. 

c  950  Lindisf.  Gos/>.  Matt,  xxiv,  1 1  Klulti pseudo-propheta,; 
surgcnt  ct  seducent  inultos,  monigo  lease  witgo  ansa5  & 
swica >  moni^o.  c  1000  AJ.FRIC  Exod.  .\x.\iv.  15  Ne  nim  Jni 
iiane  sibbe  wid  baes  landes  menn,  |>e  lass  be  hira  an  15  be 
swice.  rt  1023  WULFSTAN  Hem.  xxxiii.  (1883)  160  Maest  aelc 
swicode  and  otWum  derede  wordes  and  da;de,  £1050  O.  E. 
Chron,  an.  1049  (Cott.  MS.)  t)a  wende  IJeorn  for  bitre  sibbe 
baet  he  him  swican  nolde.  £1205  LAV.  3948  I'oreus  hauede 
be  heorte  swa  lujier..|7at  swiken  he  liim  wolde  a  sumes 
kinnes  wlsen.  c  1220  Bestiary  6or  He  "de  swiken  "o'er  imong, 
(Mil  a^te  wift  swiking,  Sisoule  wt-i  le>tng.  171300  Cursor  M. 
819  (Cott.)  God  wist  wel  be  find  him  suak.  Ibid.  14840 
Quer  he  haf  suiken  { /'«/>/.  squikin]  wit  his  art,  Ani  lauerding 
apon  vr  part.  Ibid.  26572  If  bou  will  noght  \>\  saul  suick 
[Fair/,  squike]  pou  sceu  hi  sin  all  openlike.  a  1340  HAM. 
POLE  Psalter  xxxvi.  34  For  be  rightwismannys  life  is  vnlike 
til  his,  he  thynkis  him  to  swyke.  c  1375  Cursor  M.  26456 
(Fairf.)  Qua  wra^bis  his  lorde  he  dos  him  squeke,  Quen  he 
of  mere!  has  funden  him  meke.  1513  DOUGLAS  &tieis  iv.  ii. 
72  Sum  tyme  wald  scho  Ascanius,  the  page.. in  hir  bosum 
brace,  gif  scho  tharby  The  luif  vntellable  mycht  swyk  or 
satisfy.  1514  in  Rec,  Earldom  of  Orkney  (S.H.S.)  88  It  is 
weill  knawin  and  fund  that  he  swekit  and  defraudit  his 
bruthir. 

t  b.  Of  a  thing  :  To  prove  false  to,  disappoint 
the  expectation  of,  fail  (a  person).  Obs. 

In  OE.  also,  '  to  be  a  traitor,  desert '. 

Beowulf  1460  (Gr.)  Najfre  hit  [sc.  the  sword]  set  hilde  ne 
swac  manna  aenjum.  ?«  nooAforte  Arth.  1795  Whene  his 
spere  was  sprongene,  he  spede  hym  fulle  ^erne,  Swappede 
owtte  wib  a  swerde,  that  swykede  hym  neuer.  Ibid.  3.361 
For  whilles  thow  swanke  with  the  swerde,  it  swykkede  he 
neuer.  (11400*50  H'ars  Alex.  4^99  And  hou  may  swythe 
haue  a  sware,  at  swike  sail  be  neuire. 

fo.  To  surprise,  take  unawares.   Obs.  rare~*. 
ci4oo  Anturs  of  Arth.  xlii.  (Douce  MS.)  Withe  a  swap  of 
a  swerde  bat  swabel  him  svvykes. 

d.  To  get  dishonestly,  '  sneak '.  Sc.  dial. 
1889  KDWARDS  Strathcam  Lyrics  33  My  heaviest  care 
was  the  loss  o'  a  bool,  When  'twas  stown  or  'swicket'  at 
Auld  Jenny's  Schule. 

Hence  f  Swiking-  (OE.  swicung)  vbl.  sb.,  deceit, 
fraud  ;  f  Swiking1  ppl.  a.,  whence  f  Swikingfly 
(swicandliche)  adv.,  treacherously. 

cioooSa.r.  Li-echd.  III.  198  Swicunge  ceapes.  cioooin 
Anglia  (1889)  XL  117/29  Inlusione  diabolica,  midswlcunge 
deoflicre.  c\vj$  Lamb.  Horn.  25  penne  cutiied  her  under 
be  deofel  swicandliche.  c  1220  Bestiary  602  [see  3  above]. 

t  Swikebert.  Obs.rare-*.  An  alleged  name 
for  the  hare. 

ci3oo  Names  of  Hare  in  Rcl.  Ant.  I.  133. 

t  S wikedom.  Obs.  lrorms :  see  SWIKE  sb?  and 
-DOM.  [OE.  swicdSm,  f.  swik- :  see  SWIKE  v.  and 
-DOM.]  Deceit,  fraud;  treachery,  treason. 

^893  ALFRED  Oros.  ii.  iv.  76Segtongacyningswidor  micle 
wentiute  waes  J.-aet  hie  bonon  fleonde  waeren  bonne  hie  aeni^ne 
swicdom  cyban  dorstan.  Ibid.  iv.  v.  168  pa  tu?;oii  hie  hiene 
basre  burge  witan  bast  he  heora  swicdomes  wift  Alexander 
frc-mmende  wjere,  c  noo  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1087  Da  be  cyng 
undergeat .  .hwilcne  swicdom  hi  dydontoweard  his.  1:1175 
Pater  Nostcr  10  in  Lamb.  Horn.  55  purh  beelzehubes  swike. 
dom.  c  iaos  LAV.  5520  Belin  &  his  broker  beien  weoren 
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,    warre  of  bon  swikedotne  be  beoin   com  of  Rome.     121250 

I  Chvl  fy  Night.  167  Svikedom  haueb  scheme  and  hete  If 
hit  is  ope  and  vnderyde.  "97  K.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2294  Vor 
to  do  a  suikedpm  no  conseii  ne  ssolde  faile.  c  13*5  Chron, 
Hug  838111  Ritbon  Aletr.  Kotn.  II.  305  Knout.. made  hem 
telle  here  ^uykedom  Ant  for  that  tresoun  that  Jiy  dude  Hy 
were  to-drawen.  c  1400  A'.  Gloucester's  Chron,  (Rolls)  App. 
X.  3  Vor  after  bat  seint  kenelm  boru  swtkedom  ded  lay  Fourti 

\    3er  after. 

Swi'keful,  a.  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  dial.  Forms  :  see 
SWIKE  sb*  and  -FUL.  [OE.  switfull  ^  ON.  svfjft- 

'•  fullr  (Sw.  svekful/j  Da.  migefuldt\  f.  swik- :  see 
SWIKE  sb;*  and  -FUL.]     Deceitful,  treacherous. 
c  noo  Ahihehn  Gloss  I.  732  (Napier  21/1)  Strofosfr  swic* 

.  fulles.  ci205  LAY.  10535  pis  iharrde  Cyrian  speken  J  ene 
iwikeful  moil.  01300  Cursor  Al.  4412  (Cott.)  Ioseph..pat 
suikeful  fals,  |jat  fole  lichour.  ^1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vn. 
\ii.  1373  (Wemyss  MS.)  His  ministeris.  .Prevely  put  in 
|'C  chalice  Wenamouss  poisoun . .  Be  sic  swikfull  seruice  }>an 
Mutely  deit  bis  haly  man. 
Hence  f  Swikefully  adv. 

1:14*5  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vi.  xv.  1581  (Wemyss  MS.)  A  fals 
tratour  cal!it  Gudwyne.  .muriherist  bim  .swikfully.  Ibid. 
viii.  iii.  384  (Cott.  MS.)  Fals  was  bis  relaclon,  And  informyt 
licht  falsly,  And  set  the  case  all  swykfully. 

t  Swikehede.  Obs.  [f.  SWIKE  sb^  or  a.  + 
-hedet  -HEAD.]  —  SWIKEIKJM. 

a  1250  [see  SwiXXLHKDK]. 

t  Swikel,  a.  Obs.  Forms .  i  swicol,  2-4 
swikel,  3  suykel,  3-4  suikel,  4  swikil(l,  -yll, 
swykile,  (sikil),  4-5  swykel.  [OK.  swicol, 
,  corresp.  to  OHG.  pi-swichal  'subdolus',  ON. 
svikall  (MSw.  swikitl},  l.swik- :  see  SWIKE  v.  and 
•LE.]  Deceitful,  treacheious,  crafty. 

c  1000  MLVKIC  Hcin,  I.  82  Se  swicola  Herodes.  c  1000  Sax. 
J.ct-chd.  III.  428  Naes  heo  swicol  nanum  J;a:ra  be  byre  to 
Sohte.  CH75  Lamb.  Hont.  43  Heo  wes,  .li}ere  &  swikel. 
11x25  -3?icr.  K.  180  In  re  vondunges..swikele  bouhtes,  bet 
hunched  bauh  gode.  01250  Prov,  JElfrcd  356  in  O.E. 

\     Alisc.  124  Mony  mon  liaueb  swikelne  mup.    c  1300  llavelok 

1  1108  Ipie  he  made  hire  sui|>e  inikel,  I'.ut  nebeles  he  was 
ful  swikel.  01340  HAM  FOLK  Psalter  xlii.  i  Wickid  is  he 
bat  does  ill  apertly,  sikil,  bat  priuely  synnes,  a  i^ooPryntfr 
(1891)  34  A  swykel  lunge,  a  1400  Siege  y<rr«,j0/4W(E.E.T.S.) 
18/317  ftlany  swykel  at  be  sweng  to  be  swerd  5ede. 

Hence  fSwi'keldoin,  f  Swrkelhede,  fBwi'kel- 
ness,  deceitfulness,  treachery ;  f  Swi'kelly  atfo., 

;    deceitfully,  treacherously. 

a  1250  Owl  fy  Night.  162  (Cott.)  Schamie  |>e  for  bin  un- 
rede,  Vnwro3en  is  hi  *svikel-hede ;  Schilci  bine  *swikeldom 
vram  be  li?te  [^rfMU  MS.  swikehtde.  .swikedom].  1197  K. 
Gi.ouc.  (Rolls)  7332  J'o  willam  bastard  htircle  telle  of  haraldes 
*suikelhede.  a  1023  WL'i.FSTAN/Aw.vii.  (1883)55  Hy.  .lautao 
J  a:t  to  wwrsuype,  pa:t  hyo'dre  ma?;an  swa  *swicollice(;£ecan. 
n  1340  HAMTOLE  Psalter  v.  n  |9]  With  hair  tonges  swikilly 
bai  wroght.  a  1023  WULFSTAN  lloiii,  vii.  (1883)  55  Antecrist 
Isrii  unso5fa:->tnj'sse  and  *swicolnesse.  c  1275  in  O.  E.  Misc. 

I     143-88  per  wurbioye  &  nmry  song,  Wib-vte  sxvikelnesse. 
tSwilk,  dtm.  adj.  and  pron.  (and  adv.}.    Obs. 

I  Forms:  a.  3-4  s wile,  (3  Orm.  swillc,  swillk- ; 
swiulc,  suwilk,  squilk,  4  squylk),  3-5  swilk, 

i  suilk,  4-5  swilke,  swylk(e,  suylk ;  5  swelk, 
suelc.  0.  3  selk(e,  3-4  sulk(e,  4-5  silk^e, 

1  sylk;e,  (4  schilke).  7.  4-5  swyk.  [Northern 
unpalatalized  form  corresp.  to  JTOT'/?,  switch,  swetf, 
suick,  swick  :  see  SUCH  and  cf.  Sic.] 

1.  As  dem.  adj.   in  ordinary  attributive,  predica 
tive,  or  complement*]  use  :   ^  SUCH  I. 

a.  c  wooOu.MiN2oi  Witt  sinndenn  offswillc  tide  nn  pal  t  witt 
ne  mu^henn  taemenn.  Ibid.  15811  Whatt  laen  be?5  sholldenn 
unnderrfon  Att  Godd  forr  swillke  tledess.  c  1220  Bestiary 
440,  &  deuel  geld  swilk  billing  ViS  same  &  wi<5  sending. 
c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  3726  Leatcfl  ben  swilc  wurdes  ref.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  4133  (Cott.)  If  yee  do  suilk  an  outrake.  lind. 
6258  And  yee  sal  cum  al  bal  to  land,  Swilk  es  be  vertu  of  \>\* 
wand.  1375  HARHOUR  Bruce  vii.  364  He  suld  nouthir  haflf 
hert  no  will  Swilk  inperdy  till  vndirta.  c  1400  tr.  Seer, 
Seer.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  89  Two  precious  stoones . .  bat  men  fynden 
yn  rynnand  waters,  of  whom  )>e  wyrkyngeser  swylk.  (-1440 
York  ftlyst.  iii.  53  To  swilke  a  lorde  in  alle  degree  Be  euer- 
tnore  la^tand  louynge, 

^.  a  1300  Siriz  101  That  I  shal  don  selk  falsete.  Ibid.  264, 
I  shal  kenne  hire  suike  a  lore,  c  1330  R.  UKUNNE  Chron, 
It-'nce  (Rolls)  1513  Howdar  jedo  sylk  a  byng  ?  13..  Cursor 
M.  23153  (Edinb.)  Al  bat  are  schilke.  Ibid.  24548  Of  bale 
and  hot  sulk  was  mi  soru.  c  1400 Apol.  Loll.  7  J>at..silk  in. 
dulgeucis  renmm  not  forj?  a^en  be  ordinaunce  of  God. 

y.  «  1500  Katis  KtK'iug  Pro),  n  And  gyfswyk  causs  sail 
fal  in  the,  Trow  weill  at  bow  sal  punyst  be. 

2.  With    correlative   or     dependent   clause :     = 
SUCH  11. 

a.  c  1200  OKMIN5413  J>a  shall  Gedess  kinedom  All  all  swillc 
bt-on  onn  eorhe,  Alls  itt  Jss  upp  inn  heoffnessgerti.  12. .  Will 

ilke 


beon  onn  eorhe,  Alls  itt  iss  upp  inn  beoffnessaerti.  12. .  Will 
cfAtyjgar  (anno  058)  in  IJirch  Cartul.  III.  215  In  tosquilke 
hale;en  stowe  squilk  hire  red  likes,  c  1250  Gen.  <V  Ex.  1937 
Swilc  ni3  &  hate  roshem  on,  He  redden  alle  him  for  to  slon. 
a  1300  Body  <$  Soul  in  Map's  Poems  (Qmiden)  339  The 
fendes  kasten  suwilk  a  $el,  the  erthe  it  openede  anon,  n  1300 
Cursor  M.  2843  (Cott.)  Suilk  als  bat  brued  now  ha  bai  dron. 
ken.  ciyto  Havcfok  2123  So  i>tod  ut  of  his  mouth  a  glem, 
Kith  aUwilkso  be  sunne-bem.  1340  H  AMI-OLE  Pr.  Come.  i. 
658  Swilk  als  Jje  tre  es  with  bowes,  Swilk  es  he  fruyt  J>at  on 
it  growes,  1375  HA  K  HOUR  Kruce  \\.  337  Wyrk  yhe  then  apon 
^wylk  wyss,  That  }our  honour  be  sawyt  ay.  1444  Test. 
Ebor.  (Surtees)  II.  105  Swilk  composicion  and  avise  as  sail 
be  made  betwen  ye  said  Maire  . .  and  Hugh  Cliderhowe. 
1451  Lincoln  Diocese  Documents  52  With  suylke  stnfe  of 
vutell  as  was  purwatl  for  my  howsald. 

ft,  ci4oo  Ajtol.  Loll.  59  Ober  sacramentis  are  ^etieti  to  ilk- 
man  for  himsiif,  and  silk  bey  are  to  ilk  man  as  |-ei  are  lane 
wib  hart  and  concience.  1457  Test.  Ebor.  (Sin  lees)  II.  207 
Silke  at,  the.  custom  of  the  kirk  of  the  cite  of  York  requires. 
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y.  (-1400  tr.  Seer.  Sfcr.t  GOT.  Lordsh.  to!  Vn  pryue  con- 
seils  er  swyk  Binges  shewed  to  oon,  J>at  byfore  many  or  mo 
.shuld  noyht  be  shewyd. 

3.  Swilk  and swilk  :  see  SUCH  a.  i6b.     (Cf.  4.) 
c  zzoo  OKMIN  1006  All  be^^re  lac  wass  swiHcft  swille.   a.  1300 

Cursor  M.  4413  (Cott.)  Al  suilk  and  snilk,  sir,  was  he  scam 
pat  he  can  seke  on  mi  licam. 

4.  absol.  or  as  pron.      =  SL'CH  IV. 

[t  888  /ELFREIJ  ftoeth.  xxxviii.  §  i  15e>wilcum  &  be  swylcum 
\>\\  miht  on^itan  bfet  se  crseft  bxslichoni.in  birt  on  ba  mode.] 
(-1200  ORMIN  0381  All  swille  &.  swille  com  in  Sannt  Johan 
To  shaewenn  iS;  tokibenn.  Ibid.  13035  Wei  he  wisste  himm 
sellf  forr  whalt  He  nollde  swilike  chesenn.  c  1300  Havclok 
644  Al  with  suilk  Shole  we  sone  b^-  wel  fetle.  a  1340  HAM- 
POLE  /'sti/ti-r  xxxix.  21  Swilk  ere  fikil  loucrs.ind  fals.  c  1400 
tr.  Seer,  Seer.,  GOT.  Lonish.  50  To  swilk.. hat  sonereyn  god 
iusys  vnworthi  &  enemy-s.  c  1460  To'inieley  Myst,  xxviii.  333 
Whils  I  am  werere  of  swylke,  the  longere  mercy  may  I  call. 

5.  With  one,  none,  another'.    =  Srcu  26-28. 

a.  ciioo  ORMIN  11595  |>att  swille  an  shollde  mu^henn  beon 
Shippennd  off  alle  shaffte.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  77  (Cott.) 
Suilk  in  berth  esfundun  nan.  Ibid,  1042  For  nakin  schaunce 
Sal  i  ta  suilk  a  noiber  wengance.  loid,  18142  For  bar  mat 
be  nanober  suilk.  c  1400  tr.  Seer.  Stcr.,G0v.  Lordsh.  107  If 
boufynde  non  swylke.  1483  Cath*  Angl.  374^2  Swilkone, .. 
talio. 

/3.  atytoSfris  245  For  none  selke  werkes.  1-1400  Land 
Troy  Bk.  15508  In  al  this-  world  is  non  silke  [rime  mylke]. 

6.  With     numeral,    expressing    multiplication  : 
«  SUCH  32. 

13. .  Evang.  Nicod.  386  in  Herns  Archi-i  LIII.  398  [It|  es 
more  syn  ban  swilk  seuen.  c  1400  Yivainefy  Gaiv.  1886  Sum 
he  losed  of  hys  men,  Mot  the  evil  lost  swilk  ten.  ^1425 
Seven  Sag.  (P.)  1196  Swylke  seven  clerkys  lindde  hee  Undir 
hym  as  have  je. 

B.  adv.  So,  likewise  ;  as.     Cf.  SUCH  adv. 

12..  [see  2  above].  £1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  143  De  inone  is 
more  hi  man  DCS  tale,  Dan  al  ftiseroe  in  werldes  dale;  And 
egest  swile  fle  sunnes  brigt,  Is  more  flanne  3e  mones  ligt. 

C.  Comb. :   swilk-like  =  SUCH-LIKE. 

c  1400  tr.  Seer.  Sccr.t  Gw.  Lordsh.  97  Chaterynge  of 
bryddes,  and  swylk  lyk  souns.  tbid.^  A  rappyngse  togedre 
of  stones,  hewyngeof  wode,andswylk  lyk.  i+jQChartersfyc. 
of  Edinb.  (1871)  64  Payand  yerly.. swylk  like  annuales  as 
thai  dede  to..Schir  Robert. 

Swilk,  v.  dial.  [Kchoic.]  intr.  To  splash  or 
dash  about,  as  liquid.  So  Swi'lker  v.  dial. 

1674  RAY  N.  C.  Words,  To  SivMktr  ore :  to  da?h  over. 
1853  ANNA  M.  HOWITT  Art  Student  in  Munich  198  The 
water  dashed  over  the  little  raft,  swilketing  between  the 
mighty  stems.  1865  WA  1:011  Lauc.  Songs  46  Th1  owd  lad 
he's  fairly  made  'em  swilk.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  ll'ord-bk., 
To  Swilmtrt  a  provincialism  for  sp!a>hing  about. 

t  Swllkia  Bt  a.  Obs.  [f.  SWILK  +  KIN  sb.l  6  b. 
Cf.  SICCAX.]  *  SCCHKI.V. 

111300  Cursor  M.  857  (Cott.)  I>eue  we  now  o  smlkin  spell 
Of  our  stori  forth  to  tell.  Ibid.  18064  He  bat  suilkins 
michtes  moght. 

Swill  swil),  j<U  north,  and  E.  Anglian.  Also 
4  aqwill  e,  47  swille.  [Origin  unknown.] 

1.  A  large  shallow  basket,  made  roughly  with 
strips  of  oak,  unpeeled  willows,  or  the  like/ 

1395  Cartular.  Abb.  de  Whiteby  (Surtees)  II.  604  Pro 
ij  cannis  et  j  sqwill,  subulco,  vj.  d.  1569  Richmond  II' ills 
(Surtees)  218,  vj  sand  pokes  with  iij  great  swilles.  1650  in 
Trans.  Cwnb.  \  IVtstw.  Antig.  Stv.  (N.  S.)  I_X.  291  The 
Miller,  .shall  not  lette  any  mouller  stay  In  swilles.. above 
half  a  peck.  1701  in  W.  o.  lllunt  C*  Chester-le-Street 
(1884)  103  Paid  for  a  swill  for  ya  cuishon  000003.  I8n 
WILLAN  in  Arehaeologi*  XVII.  160  (IV.  Riding  Words) 
Swill,  a  wicker  basket,  used  by  washer-women.  1829 
BROCKEM-  .V,  C.  Gtoss.,  Sivi//,  a  round  basket  of  wicker 
work;  generally  carried  on  the  head.  1894  H.  D.  RAWNSI.KY 
Lit,  Assoc.  Engl.  Lakes  I.  123  Here  he  worked  at  his 
baskets  and  swills  for  five  ayd  a  half  years. 

b.  spec.  A  basket  in  which  fish,  esp.  herrings, 
are  lauded  or  carried  to  market ;  hence  as  a 
measure,  containing  from  500  to  660  herrings. 
t  Formerly  also  for  oysters. 

1351  Kxchcq.  Ace.  Q.  R.  Bundle  20.  No.  27  (P,  R.  O.)  De 
id.  ob.  solulis  pro  uno  sqwille  einpto.  1398  York  Memo. 
Bk.  (Surtees)  I.  164  Ceaux  qe  vendount  oistres  desormes 
facent  vendre  par  swilles.  1657  in  Sir  C.  Sharp  Chron. 
Mirab.  (1841)  33  (Wohingliaui)  George  Greeinewell,  the 
swill  maker.  1853  Homtk.  Words  VI.  425/2  At  Yarmouth 
..the  fish  are  landed  in  certain  convenient  and  quaintly- 
shaped  baskets,  called  '  swills'.  1856  lilnstr.  Lond.  News 
12  Apr.  374/1  (Yarmouth)  A  number  of  baskets  called 
'swells  ',  somewhat  [similar]  in  shape  to  a  baker's  basCet, 
but  considerably  longer,  with  a  broad  flat  handle  in  the 
centre,  at  top.  1894  R.  LEIGHTON  Wreck  Goldtn  Fleece  14 
Many's  the  time  I've  risked  my  life  for  a  swill  o' mackerel 
or  a  line  of  haddocks. 

f2.  A  washing-tub.    Obs. 

1614  in  Arckofofagia  XLVIII.  147  (Yorks.)  In  the  Wash- 
house.  Tubbs  3.  Swills  3.  Soaes  3.  2  cloth  baskettes.  1674 
RAY  A".  C.  Ii  'ordst  A  .S'ri'/V/,  a  keeler  to  wash  in,  standing  on 
three  feet. 

Swill  (swil),    j/v-      Also  6  awyl,  swyll,  6-7 
swil.  [f.  SWILL  v.] 
1.  Liquid,  or  partly  liquid,  food,  chiefly  kitchen 

refuse,  given  to  swine  ;  hog-wash,  pig-wash. 

a  1570  Black-Litter  frill.  <V  /,' roadsides (1867)  131,  I  seiue 
your  swyne  with  drafie  and  swyl.  1570  FOXE  A.  *  M.  (ed.  2) 
L  ij8/i  Swyl  and  draffe,  wont  to  be  giuen  to  their  hog«. 
i6a5  HRKTOM  I-'antastickes  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  13 'a  The 
Hodges  cry  till  they  haue  their  swill.  1666  J.  AU.F.INR  L,-t. 
xxvi,  in  Life  (1672)  93  Every  Swine  will  have  his  swill.  1707 
MORTIMKR  //«*£.{  1731)  I.  249  'Tisgood  to  give  themUr.  pics] 
^uch  swill  as  you  have  every  Morning  and  Evening  to  make 
them  come  home  to  their  Coats.  1817-18  COBBETT  Resid. 
U.  .S.  (1822)  174  The  milk  and  fat  pot-liquor  and  meal  are, 
when  put  together,  called,  in  Long  Island,  swill.  1864  H. 
JONKS  Holiday  t'afrrs  45  Many  a  time  h;.\v  I  watched  the 
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yardman  baling  out  swiil  for  the  pies  with  a  ladle.  1913 
(i.  G.  COULTON  in  A**/.  7//i  Ann.  Meeting  Hist.  Assi*c.  ij 
The  pig  bred  for  pork,  to  which  everything  is  given  indis 
criminately  ami  simultaneously,  in  the  form  of  swill  or  slop. 

b.  fig. 

1553  M.  Woon  tr.  Ca'dhufs  True  Ofad.  To  Rdr.  B  iv, 
He..geuetli  vs  leaue,  according  to  our  demerites,  to  be  fed 
with  the  swil  and  drafie,  of  inasing  masses.  1554-5  HOOI-KR 
in  Foxe  A.  <y  M.  (1563)  io6i/ 1,  I  am  swill  and  Mncke  of  sin. 
1613  1'URCHAS  I'ilgrima^t'  vii.  ii,  555  And  yet  our  country 
man  Harding,  leaning  the  clf:are  waters  of  truth,  hath  .swal 
lowed  the  same  swill,  as  the  lewell  of  our  Church  hath 
taught  him.  316530.  DANIEL  Idyll,  v.  107  Throw y*  Course 
lira nne,  with  the  Swill  of  Humors,  a  Mash  matie  For  Mckly 
Tirauts.  1901  WINSTON  CHURCHILL  Crisis  r.  x,  You  will  not 
think  of  us  as  foreign  swill,  but  as  patriots. 

C.  transf.  A  liquid  or  partly  liquid  mess,  a  slop. 

1665  NEDHAM  Mcd.  Mciiicinae+j  It  contemns  all  those  large 
Pectoral  Swils,  long  Syrups,  and  Electuaries.  1897  All- 
buffs  Syst.  Mtd.  III.  499  If  the  state  of  the  ingesta  is 
usually  lather  that  of  a  sour  fermented  'swill  '.  1903  CUT- 
CLIFFR  HVSE  ,l/'"/W</  iv.  87  The  place  was  full  of  .steam, 
too,  from  the  swill  slopping  against  the  builer  fires. 

2.  Copious  or  heavy  drinking  ;  liquor,  e>p.  when 
drunk  to  excess  ;  fa  draught  or  swig  (of  liquor}. 

i6oa  lim-: TOM  Mother's  Blessing  xlv,  Wcare  not  .1  feather 
in  a  showre  of  raine,  Nor  swagger  with  a  S wiser  for  his 
swill.  1641  H.  L'KsTHANGE  God's  Sabbat  k  132  To  spend 
the  hole  day  in  swinish  swill,  lascivious  wantonnesse,,  .ami 
in  the  true  service  of  Satan.  1654  R.  CODKINGION  tr.  lusting 
xxiv.  339  The  Gauls  falling  to  their  swill  of  Wine  as  to  their 
prey.  17x6-31  \V.\i.u:;ox  Dcscr.  IsU  of  Man  118651  ^  As 
soon  as  he  had  recruited  himself  with  a  heaity  swill  ol 
brandy.  1730-46  'I  HOMSOM  Autumn  538  As  they  swim  in 
mutual  swill.  1846  Li>.  STASM.F.V  in  Croker  /'aflt'rs  (1884) 
III.  87  A  pad  of  ale,  with  a  bottle  of  gin  in  it,  from  which 
eveiy  man  lakes  a  swill.  1864  CAKI.VI.I;  h'redk.  (/'/.  xv.  i.  1  V. 
7  Imminent  .swill  of  drinking,  with  the  loud  coarse  talk  sup- 
posable,  on  the  part  of  Mentzel  and  consorts  did  go  on. 

3.  Comb.,  as  swill-cistern^  -house,   -pail;    swill- 
engrossing  ndj. 

(See  aKo  SWILL  v.  5;  also  SWILL-TUB.) 

1631  FULLER  DavitCs  Heinous  Sin  (1867)  212  Swill-en- 
grossing  swine,  with  greedy  throats.  1833  LOUDON  Encycl. 
Archit.  §  866  Swill-cisterns  and  tanks  for  holding  liquid 
food.  Ibid.  Gloss.,  Stmll  house,  place  for  preparing  pigs' 
food.  1889  FKRNAI.D  in  Voice  (N.  V.)  3  Oct.,  Buy  green 
apples  at  the  highest  market  price,  and  throw  them  into  the 
swil  I- pail. 

Swill  (swil),  if.  Forms:  I  swillan  (suillarT, 
swilian  swylian  ,  3-4  swyle,  4  swile,  6  swyll, 
swil,  St.  sweill,  7  swille,  6-  swill.  [OE.  swillan, 
swilian,  of  which  no  certain  cognates  are  known.] 

1.  trans.  To  wash  or  rinse  out  ;a  vessel  or  cavity), 
or,  now  usually,  to  cause  water  to  flow  freely  upon 
fa   surface,    floor,   etc.)    in    order   to   cleanse   it ; 
t  formerly    also    in    wider    use,    to    wash,    bathe, 
drench,  soak. 

c  725  Corpus  Class.  (Hessels)  G3  Gargarizel,  gagul  stiille. 
c  1000  Lambeth  Ps.  vi.  7  [6]  Lauabo.,l?ctntn  iiteitin  inert- 
tin's  vii'is,  ic  3wea  vet  ic  swili^e.  .min  bed  mid  minum 
tearum.  nooo  Sa.r.  Leechtl.  II.  24  Seoh  }>urh  linenne  cla^ 
&  swile  mi<>  \>xt  geagl.  a  1300  Btdy  <V  Soul  in  I.i'xldeker 
Altengl.  Dichtungen  (1878)239  |'e  ^ridde  day  f-hal  flouea 
Hod  bat  al  ^is  world  shal  nyle ;  bo  be  heye  X:  lowe,  (>e  flume 
shal  hit  swyle.  c  1300  Havelok  919  Ful  wtl  kan  h.h  dislies 
swilen.  1303  R,  HKI/XNE  Hnndl,  Svnne  5826  He  nicked 
hym  self  ouer  skyle,  I'ottes  and  dysshes  for  to  swele  [r-.r. 
swyle].  1530  FALSER.  745  '2,  I  swyll,  I  rynce  or  dense  any 
mTiner  vessel!,  je  rainc?,  1582  STANYHURST  sEneis  i.  (Arb.) 
74  With  wyne  theire  venison  was  swyld.  1599  SHAKS. 
lien.  /',  in  j.  14  A  galled  Rocke..SwiIl'd  with  the  wild  and 
waslfull  Ocean.  1619  DKAVTOX  Bar.  Wars  it.  xiv,  The 
Siluer  Trent.. Which,  with  the  store  of  liberall  Brookes 
supp'yde,  Th1  insatiate  Meads  continually  doth  swill.  1638 
RIDER  Horace,  Odes  iii.  12  He  in  Tiller's  streams  hath 
swill'd  His  oyly  shoulders.  1647  C.  HARVEY  Schola  Coxiis 
( 1778)  119  Swelter'd  and  swill'd  in  sweat.  1801  ti\  Gabriellfs 
Myst.  Hash.  III.  77  There,  slip  these  on, ..and  I  will  swill 
out  your  other  stockings  in  the  morning.  1802  BKDDOF.S 
tlygeia  vin.  19  Tlie  patient  had  carefully  swilled  out  her 
stomach  with  water.  1842  T.  MARTIN  in  Fr&ser^s  Mn^. 
Dec.  652/2  Ducking  and  diving  into  the  basin. stand,  and 
swilling  his  face  and  neck  with  oceans  of  water.  1879 
I  K.n-miKs  Wild  Life  in  S.  Co.  6g  The  dairy,  which  has  to 
I*  constantly  '  swilled  '  out  and  mopped  clean. 

absol.  1860  GEO.  EI.IOI  J////  <>«  Floss  in.  vi,  Kezia,  the 
good-hearted,  bad-tempered  housemaid,  , .  had  begun  to 
scrub  and  swill. 

b.  To  stir  (something)   about   in   a   vessel    of 
liquid  ;    to  shake   or  stir  (liquid)  in  a  vessel   by    , 
moving  the  vessel  ntxnit. 

1580  FRAMI-TON-  Jo\fu'.  .V< TCJ,  Two  tffd.  a%st.  I'enome  \ 
138  It  is  good  to  have  a  peece  of  a  right  Unicornes  home  in 
a  smal  cheyne  of  golde,  that  it  may  bee  swilled  continually 
in  the  water  that  shall  bee  dninke.  1600  SL'RFLFT  Country 
/•'arm  \.  xii.  59  They  swill  the  vrine  round  about  the  basen. 
<  1650  A'.  Arthur  \  A*.  Cornwall  278  in  Hales  £  Furniv 
f'ercy  /•'o.'io  I.  7^  Then  Sir  Tristeram  tooke  powder  forth 
of  that  box,  &  blent  it  wiih  wartne  sweet  milke;  &  there 
put  it  vnto  that  h  me,  &  swilled  it  about  in  that  ilke. 

C.  To  carry  by  a  current  of  water,  to  wash  down,    ' 
against  something,   etc.     Also,  to   pour  or   carry 

li'jiiid)  freely  down. 

1598  SVLVF.STER  Du  J-artas  n.  i.  in.  Furits  307  Bloud, 
tears,  bowrs,  towrs  ;  she  spils,  »wiU,  burns,  and  ra/es.  1633 
I'.  Ki-i-TpiKK  Purple  Isl.  in.  xx,  The  worst.. distilling  To 
divers  pipes,  the  pale  cold  humour  swilling,  Runs  down  to 
ih*  Urine-lake.  1850  Jrnl.  A*.  Agric.  So:.  XI.  i.  155  The 
first  rains,  .swill  the  soil  into  the  rock  beneath.  190*  Daily 
Chron.  15  Sept.  6 '4  He  clutched  at  everything  he  could 
feH.  He  wa<  '  swilled  '  against  a  post. 

2.  intr.   To  move  or  dash  about,  as  liquid  shaken 
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in  a  vessel  ;  to  flow  fietly  or  forcibly;  to  flow  or 
spread  over  a  smfnce. 

1642  H.  MOHK  Song  t>/SflH/,  A'tttfs  Psyckath.  \\  ks.  (Clro- 
sartj  152,  i  The  acceleration  or  retardation  of  ihe  m-  tiuii  uf 
the  Harth  will  make  the  sea  fluctuate  or  swill,  like  writer  in 
a  shaken  vessel.  1659  —  Iniuiort.  Son/  in.  xiii.  §6.  4(5 
The  Spirit  uf  Nature  in  some  regards  leaves  the  motion  of 
Matter  to  the  pure  laws  uf  Mechnnicks,  but  within  other 
bounds  checks  it,  whence  it  is  that  ihe  Water  does  not  swill 
out  of  the  Moon.  1884  K.  IVios  Scott.  Church  vii.  62  Than 
iflheir  heads  were  channels  for  any  rubbish  to  swill  through 
that  happened  to  be  in  the  way.  1895  U.  PAKKKK  A/r- 
~'t'ntnrt>r  of  North  183  The  liver  went  swishing,  swilling 
past.  1896  Kii'i.isc  Sewn  Seas,  Rhyme  o/ J  St'alcrs  ny 
O  rainbow  gay  the  red  pools  lay  that  swilled  and  spilled  and 
spread. 

3.  To   drink    freely,    giecdily,   or  to  excess,  like 
hogs    devouring    '  swill  '    or    *  wash  J.       a.   trans. 
(Occas.  with  down^  formerly  also  /«/• 

1561  AWDF.I.AV  Frat.  I'acah.  (1869)  13  A  licoryce  knaue 
that  will  -,will  his  M;iisters  drink.  1563  Uftuilies  \\.  A^st. 
Gluttony  Kee  ij  b,  He  left  not  his  banqueting,  but  in  one 
night  swilled  in  so  much  wyne,  that  hr  fell  into  a  feuer. 
1617  MOKYSON  ///«.  MI.  91  Their  women  swill  \VJi  e  and 
lleere  daily,  and  in  great  excesse.  1674  tr.  Martinierf's 
I't'v.  .\'t»-th.  Conntfies  32  'I  hey  drank  of  our  l.eer..,  but 
not  with  the  gust  and  deliyht  they  >will  tiuwn  their  own. 
1712  SIKI  I.F.  Spat.  No.  474  7 6,  I  wt-uld  he  bii.sk  in  swilling 
Bumpers.  1732  AKBI  IHNOI  Rules  oj  l^iet  in  Aliments,  etc. 
391  Swilling  down  grtat  Quantities  of  cult!  watery  Liquors. 
1808  SCOT  i  M<ir»i.  i.  x\ii,  Let  Friar  John. .Roast  hissing 
crabs,  or  flagons  swill.  1821  —  Keiiiliv.  ii,  These  empty 
Moups, . .  which  my  nephew  and  his  drunken  comrades  ha\e 
swilled  off.  1850  DICKKNS  Dar.  Co/>/>.  x\\i,  I  sat  swilling 
tea.  1853  HAWIHOKNK  Tanglt-ftvd  '/'.,  Circe'*  /W<r<  <• 
11879*  T"i8  How  they  swilled  down  the  liqimr. 

trans/'.  ;mil  fit',.  1566  Si  IM.KV  tr.  Seneca's  Agamemnon  2273 
']  he  sacred  toml'cs  and  a'u-r  stones  our  Muod  haue  dronke 
and  swyld.  1591  SYI.\  KSII  R  l~>ii  Kartas  i.  i.  438  Those  that 
the  Sea  hath  swill'd.  1690  C.  Ntssp.  ///*>/.  \  Myst,  O.  \  ,V. 
Test.  I.  97  That  bilter  cup  which.. they  should  have  been 
swilling  and  swallowing  down  for  ever.  1744  AHMSTHOSI, 
J'rtsfrv.  Health  iv.  168  In  the  tempting  bowl  Of  poison'd 
nectar  sweet  oMivion  swill.  1818  Sm  i  1 1  v  Lines  I-  uganean 
Hills  223  That  the  brutal  Celt  may  swill  Drunken  sleep 
with  savage  uill. 

b.  intr.   (esp.  to  tipple,  booze). 

c  1530  [see  Swil. i  ING  7-bl.$l>.  2].  a  1583  MoNTGOMERlE 
l-'lyting  494  ( 1  ulhbaid.  MS.)  Vnto  \>t  cocatrice  in  ane  creill 
they  send  it  [sc,  ihe  crocodile] ;  qithait ,  stvin  5eiri^,it  sowkit, 
sweillit,  sint;it  and  sarie.  c  1590  MARLOWE  Faust  it  sx\\\,  He 
would  not  banquet,  and  carow>e,  and  swill  Amongst  the 
Students,  a  1625  FLETCHER  I'loedy  Krcther\\.  ii,  Then  let 
us  swill  buyes  for  our  health,  Who  drinks  well,  loves  the 
commonwealth.  1678  R.  I/KSIKANCK,  Seneca's  Mor.  1702) 
352  When  lie  bad  Swill  d. .  to  a  Beastly  Excess  he  was  carry 'd 
aw;ty..to  bed.  1775  SHI  HIDAN  Duenna  \\\.  v,  \'c  eat,  and 
swill,  and  sleep,  and  gourinandise,  1780  CowptR  i'rogr.  Ft  r. 
266  To  swill  and  swalluw  at  a  i  rough.  1845  DICKI  ss  Chimes 
ii.  60  Not  that  you  should  swill,  and  gu/zle,  and  as>ociate 
your  enjoyments,  brutally,  with  food.  1887  JtFFERIES 
Amaryllis  vii,  '1  hey  went  along. .en  route  to  swill  and 
smoke  and  puff  and  guffaw  somewhere  else. 

4.  trans.  To   cause   to    tliink   freely;   to  supply 
with   abundance  or  exctss  of  liquor;  to  fill  with 
drink  ;  refl.  to  drink  one's  fill.     Const,  with,  f  ;'/;, 

1548  KI.YOT,  Affotus,  \\ell  wette  with  drynke,  welle 
wasshed  or  swilled  with  drynke,  almost  drunke.  1583 
STUBBES  Anat.  Alms.  I.  (1879)  104  Wee  must  not  s\\il!  and 
ingurgitate  our  >tomacks  so  fui.  1648  CRASMAW  Delights 
j\i  test's.  Muses  Duel  76  Sweet-lipp'd  Angell-Imps,  that  swill 
tlieir  throats  In  creame  of  Morning  Helicon.  1710  AODISON 
Tatler  No.  154  F 13  Several  Souls,  who.. fleck  about  ihe  Banks 
of  the  River  Lethe,  and  swill  themselves  with  the  Waters  uf 
Oblivion.  1728  VANBR.  &  CIB.  Frov.  flush,  i.  ii.  I  wonder 
.  you  will  encourage  that  lad  lo  swill  his  guts  thus  with 
such  beastly  lubberly  liquor.  1771  NLCF.NT  tr.  GrosUy's 
'J'f>itr  Lomi.  I.  61  Tied  in  a  file  to  posts  at  the  extremity  of 
the  grass-plat,  they  [sc.  cows]  swill  passengers  with  their  milk, 
w  hirh.  .is  served.. in  little  mugs.  1866  GF.O.  ELIOT  /•".  Holt 
xi,  Till  they  can  show  there's  something  they  love  better 
than  swilling  themselves  with  ale. 

b.   To  supply  or  feed  (a  hog)  with  swill. 

a  1712  LISI.E  Husb,  (1757)  411  Hogs  should  be  well  swilled 
with  wash  before  they  arc  put  up  for  fatting. 

5.  Comb.  a.  wiin  adv.,  as  fawill-down  a.t  that 
swills  down  liquor,  addicted  to  excessive  drinking, 
b.  with  sb.  in  objective  relation,  as  f  swill-belly, 
a  great   drinker;    so    swill-bellied    a.  ;    Svwri- 
FOWL,  swill-flagon,   swill-pot,  one  who  swills  a 
bowl  (flagon,  pot),  an  excessive  drinker,  a  toper. 

1699  K.  L'B*TUUI6I  Fr.istfi.  Collotj.  (1725!  124  Their 
brawny,  'swill- bellied  monks,  a  1700  II.  K.  Diet.  Cant. 


Crew,  *.S"tt'/y/.iV//j',  a  great  Drinker.  11693  Utqtiknrfs 
Rabelais  in.  xxxi.  256  Such  a  *Swill-down  Bouser.  1819 
SCOTT  Anne  of  G.  xxiii,  Out,  thou  eternal  "swill-flagon  ! 
1653  URQUHAKT  Rabelais  \.  xxxiii,  That  unworthy  '.Swill- 
pot  Grangousier. 

Hence  Swilled  (suild)  ///.#..  filltd  with  Ikjuor, 
inebriated,  drunken. 

1634  MILTON  Conius  178,  I  should  be  loath  To  meet  th* 
rudenev.se,  and  swill'd  insolence  Of  such  late  \\  assailers. 

Swill  (also  6  swyll),  dial.  var.  SWKAI.  v. 

1543  St.  racers  Hen.  I'J/f,  III.  444  To  st..rke  [?scorkej 
or  swyll  the  cares  of  wheatc,  and  eate  ihe  same.  1841  J.  T. 
HBWLKTT  Fatish  Clerk  II.  88  The  smell  and  the  crackling 
noise,  .occasioned  by  'swilling  ',  or  scorching  it  (sc.  a  pig). 

'Swill,  euphemistic  shortening  of  Cod's  will, 
used  as  an  asseveration. 

1601  MARSTON  Ant.  $  Mtf.  v.  i  45  X/£...How  shall 
I  purchase  love  of  Rossaline?  htli.  'Swill,  flatter  her 
soundly. 

Swill-bowl  (swHboul).  Ql'S.  or  arch.  Forms  : 
see  SWILL  i>.  and  Bow  i.  sb.i  \  also  6  awielbolle, 
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swylbowle,  67  swilbol.  [f.  SWILL  7-.  +  BOWL 
r<U]  One  who  habitually  'swills  the  bowl'  or 
drinks  to  excess  ;  a  toper,  drunkard. 

,1542  UIMLL  Erasm.  Af>c>ph,  330  b,  The  greatest  swlelbolle 
of  wyne  in  the  world.  1583  STUBUES  Atiat.  Abas.  i.  (1879) 
fed  The  Drunkards  &  swilbowles,  vppon  their  ale  benches. 
1601  HOLLAND  Plinv  xxm.  viii.  M.  171  Lustie  tosse  pots 
and  swill-bolls.  1616  DEACON  Tobacco  Tortured  57  Alas 
poore  Tobacco,  my  pretie  Tobacco;  ihou  that  hast  bene 
hitherto  accompted  the  Ale-knights  urines,  the  Beere 
brewers  bad^e,  ..the  iiwil  hols  Bwiiwtroffe,  the  Tinkers 
trull.  1655  R.  YOUNCE  Agst.  Drunkards  (1863)  5  Though 
these  swinish  swill-Houls  make  their  gullet  their  god.  a  1845 
Mits.  BRAY  Warltigh  xviii.  (1884)  149,  I  will  allow  nothing 
to  make  you  the  companions  of  swillbowls  and  ranters. 

Swiller  (swi-Uj).  [f,  SWILL  v.  +  -KU  *.J  One 
who  swills. 

1 1.  One  who  swills  dishes  ;   a  scullion.   Obs. 

c  1475  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  769/24  Hie  /;>«,  a  swyl- 
lere. 

2.  One  who  drinks  greedily  or  to  excess. 

1598  FI.ORIO,  Sorfabrfioito,  a  greasie,   slouenly  H.-eder,   a 


WIl.ll     JLWUtl  IK   .        **>^3     1   "•  ii'fc.   .Jffiiir: 

i,  71  The  genuine  tioths,  as  happens  everywhere  to  this  day, 
were  great  swillers  of  ale  and  beer. 


Swilley:  see  SWILLY  sb. 

Swilling1  (swHirj\  vbl.  sb.  Forms  :  see  SWILL 
v.  ;  also  i  swiling,  5  swelyng,  6  swellyng ;  6 
swildyng,  swyldyng ;  7  Sc.  (pi.}  swillons.  [f. 
as  prec. +  -ING1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  S  WILL; 
also  concr. 

1.  Washing,  etc.  (see  SWILL  v.  i). 

c  loop  Sa.v.  I.ccchd.  II.  2  Clsesnunga  &  swilitig  wid  hrum    ! 
S:  ftiliistrum  to  heafdes  hielo.     c  1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.) 
2375    With    swilling    thr'ies    and    oones    wrong,    Therabout     I 
stuode  she  lot  long,   Slie  gate  awey  the  sputtes  in   hast. 
1888  Times -^i  Dec.  7/4  The  recent  swilling  of  the  floor  of 
Barrett's  stable. 

2.  Heavy  or  excessive  drinking,  tippling. 

c  1530  Jyl  of  Brtnf fords  Test.  (1871)  7  Come  you  nere,  & 
take  parte  of  our  swyllyng.      1576  FLEMING  1'anopl.  Epist. 
382  Who  is  giuen  to  excessiue  swilling  so  much  as  hee? 
1638   '  R.  Ju'Nius  '  Drunkard' $  Cktir.  45  What  so  much  as    ; 
swilling  blowes  up  the  cheekes  with  wind,  fills  the  nose  and    , 
eyes  with  fier,  loads  tlie  hands  and  leg-i  with  water?     1714 
MANDEVILLE  Fab.  ttces  (1725)  I.  117  The  cramming  and    ' 
swilling  of  ordinary  Tradesmen  at  a  City  Feast.    1843  R-  J- 
GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  Afed.  v.  68  The  continued  swilling  of 
even  the  most  innocent    fluids  will  bring  on  heaviness  of    , 
stomach.     1858  LYTTON    What  -will  He  do?  iv.  iv,  All  is 
noise  and  bustle,  and  eating  and  swilling. 

3.  con-r.  (usually//.)  =  SWILL  sb.'-  I.  ?  Obs. 
<7i5>9  (implied  In  suyllynge  tnobe\  see  5].     1537  COVER-    \ 

DALK  Exf-os.  Ps.  xxii,  B  vij  h,  These  worldlye  goodes  are 
hys  draff  and  swellynges,  wherwitli  he  fylletti  the  liog^es 
b-ilyes.  1583  MELBANCKR  I'kilotinnts  Diij,  A  swete  swill- 
insjs,  I  would  the  swine  had  her.  1614  MARKHAH  Chenp 
Hitsb.  (1623)  123  Filling  their  trou^lies  with  DrafTe  and 
Swilling,  let  them  fill  their  bellies.  1707  MORTIMER  Hush. 
(1721)  I.  337  The  ChaflTand  the  Dust .  .are  very  good  Swine's- 
meat,  mixt  either  with  Whey  or  Swillings. 

b.  The  feeding  (of  a  hog)  with  swill. 
a  i7»j  LISLE  Husb.  (1757)  413,  I  bought  a  hog,  and  when 
it  was  swilled,  the  farmer  commended  very  much  the  swil- 
ling  of  it. 

4.  Dirty  liquid  such   as    that   produced   by  the 
washing  out  of  casks  or  other  vessels ;  also,  poor 
liquor. 

1545  BALK  Myst.  Iniq.  40  And  nothynge  do  ye  at  all  but 
vomete  fylthye  swyllynges.  a  1603  T.  Cwrv;R\G\n;  Confut. 
RJum.  X.  T.  (1618)  587  The  same  stroake.. should  much 
more  wipe  away  your  traditions  as  swaddts  and  swillings  of 
mens  brewing.  1637  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Drinke  fy  Wei' 
come  A  4,  Aneartle^se  liquor  much  of  the  nature  of  Swil. 
Ions  in  Scotland,  or  small  lleere  in  England.  1891  Daily 
News  26  Dec,  3/5  The  swillingsfrom  these  barrels.  1899  H. 
COBBE  Litton  C'//.  495  The  coarse  swillings  of  bad  fermented 
liquor. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  f  swilling-pan,  f  -pot, 
•\--tub  (=  SWILL-TUB). 

1459-60  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  89,  j  patella  vocata 
Stokton  vel  !e  Swelyngpan.  1485-6  Ibid.  98  Swyllyngpan. 
a  1529  SKELTON  El.  Rummyng  173  Stryke  the  hojges  with 
a  clubbe,  They  haue  dronke  vp  my  swyllynge  tubbe  !  , 
a  1539  Cartular.  Abb.  de  Rievatle  (Surtees)  342  A  swyld- 
yn;j  pott  of  brass.  1601  Strange  Rep.  Sixe  Notorious 
Witches  A  iiij,  He  thrust  his  head  into  a  swilling  Tubbe 
full  of  Swines  meate.  1897  Jrnl.  Iron  %  Steel  Inst.  LI  I. 
32  After  the  plates  are  removed  from  the  swilling  tanks. 
Ibid.,  The  wet  plates  from  the  swilling-troughs  of  tlie  white 
pickling  machine. 

Swelling,  />//.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  '-'.]  That  ; 
swillsordrinksgieedily;  addicted  to  cxcessivedrink-  j 
ing.  Also  of  a  aranght  of  liquor,  Abundant,*  deep*.  \ 

1633  p-  FLETCHER  Purple  Isl.  vn.  Ixxv,  Among  the  bow?: 
did  swilling  Racchus  ride.     1687  DRVDEN  Hind  *f  P.  in. 
124   When   at   the   fountains   head  ..  you   take  a   swilling    , 
draught.     0:1716  SOUTH  .SVrvr.  (1727)  VI.  347  Of  so  pecu-    : 
liar  a  Force  is  Temperance  against  the  fiercest  Assaults  of 
the  Devil,  and  so  unfit  a  Match  is  a  soaking,  swilling  Swine 
to  encounter  this  roaring  Lion.     i8oa  OILMAN  Ur.  Grins, 
Eider  Bro.  xx,  Hut  there  are  swilling  Wights,  in   London 
town,  Tenn'd— Jolly  dogs,— Choice  Spirits.      1826  DISKAELI 
Viv.  Grev  vi.  i,  A  boisterous,  .party  of  swilling  varlets. 

Swilling:  see  STUNG. 

fSwill-pough,  -pow.  Obs.  =  HILLING;  also  ' 
attrib.  (transf.}. 

1611    COTGR.,   Besc^    a  dilling,   or   swill.pough.      (11693 
Urquharfs  Rabelais  ni.  xxvi.  217  Swillpow  cock. 
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Sr/ill-tnb  (swi-ltob).  [f.  SWILL  j<*.2  i  +  Trn 
st'.]  A  tub  for  swill  or  hog-wash.  Occas.  attrib. 
Also  fig.  with  allusion  to  heavy  drinking. 

1575"  Gammer  Gurttw  iv.  ii,  Art  thou  sure  diccon,  the  swil 
tub  standes  not  here  a!>oute?  1633  P.  FI.KTCHEX  Purple  I  si. 
vii.  Ixxvii,  Some  swil-tub  sinne,  of  all  the  rest  the  sink. 
1725  BAILKV  Erasw.  Colloq.  (1878)  387  The  Husband. .has 
been  call'd  Blockhead,  Toss- Pot,  Swill-Tub.  1736  F.  DRAKE 
Eboracum  \.  Hi.  84  The  inhabitants. .have  a  custom. .to 
make  I'yes  in  the  Form  of  a  Swill,  or  Swine-  Tub.  1756 
Pnor Robin  June  Hj  b,  Who  makes  a  swill  tub  of  his  womb, 
Is  h  it  a  speaking,  prattling  tomb.  1899  'OuiDA1  in  Fortn. 
Rev.  Nov.  813  Hogs  do  not  rend  the  man  who  carries  the 
swill -tub. 

Swilly  xs\vHi),  sb.  dial.  Also  swilley.  [app. 
var.  of  SWELLY  sb,] 

1.  A   detached  portion  of  a  coal-seam  ;    also,    a 
local  thickening  of  a  coal-seam  :    —  SWELLY  sb. 

1836  T.  THOMSON  Min.  Geol.,  etc.  ii.  162  These  little 
basins  are  provincially  called  swilleys.  They  seldom  exceed 
a  mi!e  or  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  none  of  them  has 
been  worked. 

2.  An  eddy  or  whirlpool ;  also  in  comb,  swilly- 
hole  (st'e  quot.  >. 

1890  W.  A.  WALLACE  Only  a  Sister  95  I'd  sooner  lig  like 
an  eel  in  a  swilly  hole  all  my  days.  Notet  A  swilly  hole  = 
a  pool  at  the  bend  of  a  stream. 

3.  'A  hollow  place;  .  .  a  gutter  washed  out  of 

the  soil'  (K.D.D.). 

1899  Eresham  Jrnl.  Mar.  25  (E.D.D.)  The  drainage  was 
what  was  locally  known  as  discharging  into  '  swilleys  '. 

Swilly,  a.  rare—*,  [i.  SWILL sb.^  2  or  v.  3  + 
-Y.J  Addicted  to  swilling  or  heavy  drinking. 

1824  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  (1825)  199  Father  Cracken- 
thorpe  jovial,  and  stuffy,  and  swilly. 

Swim  (s\vim},j£.  Also  6  swym(me,  7  swimme, 
8  Sc.  soom.  [f.  SWIM  7-.] 

f  1.  The  clear  part  of  a  liquid  which  floats  above 
the  sediment:  =  SUBI,ATION  i,  SUHLIMATION  3. 

1547  RF.CORDF  Judic.  Ur.  j6b,  The  sedyment  or  grounde, 
the  sublacion  or  swymme,  and  the  cloude.  1625  HART 
Anat.  Ur.  \.  iii.  34  The  urine  in  thn  disease  was.  .variable 
and  inconstant  in  the  swimme  and  sublimation.  1676  JAS. 
COOKE  Marrcnv  Chirurg.,  Ins!,  in.  iii.  39  Tlie  Sediment 
possesses  the  bottom  ;  the  Swim  the  middle,  the  Cloud  at 
top. 

2.  A  smooth  gliding  movement  of  the  body. 
Also/.f. 

1599  Ii.  JossoN  Cynthia  s  Rev.  \\.  iv,  /1/V;-.  A  happy  com 
mendation,  to  dance  out  of  measure.  Mor.  Save  only  you 
wanted  the  swim  i'  the  turne,  1654  WHITI.OCK  Zootonria  505 
An  even  unruffled  swimme  of  Affaires,  and  Fortunes.  1681 
OTWAY  Soldier's  Fort.  n.  i,  The  modish  swim  of  your  body. 
1703  STEF.LE  Tender  f/itsb.  in.  i,  Your  Anns  do  but  hang  on. 
and  you  move  perfectly  upon  Joints.  Not  with  a  Swim  of 
the  whole  Person— .  1760-71  H.  BROOKE  FoolofQual.  (1809) 
IV.  27  That  easy  swim  of  movement  ..which,  .distinguishes 
the  ladies  of  this  country. 

t  3.  The  swimming-bladder  or  sound  of  a  fish. 

a  1649  WISTHROP  Neiv  Eng.  (1825)  I.  272  Distinct  bodies 
i  i  the  form  of  a  globe,  not  much  unlike  the  swims  of  some 
fish.  1684  R.  WALLER  Nat.  Exfier.  67  The  greater  part 
of  ihe  Air  in  the  bladder,  by  forcing,  or  taring  the  Swim, 
gets  out  through  some  invisible  Passages.  1787  UEST 
Angfitlf(edt  2)  i  An  air  bladder,  or  swim,  to  enable  them 
to  rise  or  sink  to  any  height  or  depth  of  water,  at  pleasure. 
1833  Penny  Cycl.  \.  242/1  The.  .functions  of  the  air-bladder, 
or,  as  they  [sc.  fishermen]  most  commonly  call  it,  the  stvhn, 

4.  A    swimming    motion ;      colloq.    or    dial*  *a 
swimming  or  dizzy  sensation.      (Cf.  SWIME.) 

1817  KEATS  */  stood  tip-toe*  114  The  moon  lifting  her 
silver  rim  Above  a  cloud,  and  with  a  gradual  swim  Coming 
into  the  blue  with  all  her  light.  1818  —  Endyin,  \.  571 
Visions.  .The  which  became  more  strange,  and  strange,  and 
dim,  And  then  were  gulph'd  in  a  tumultuous  swim.  And 
then  I  feli  asleep.  1829  E.  ELLIOTT  Village  Patriarch 
in.  iv.  The  laws  allow  His  [sc.  the  coach- horse's]  ever- 
batter  d  hoof,  and  anguish  M  limb,  Till  death-struck,  flash 
1m  brain  with  dizzy  swim.  1886  ELWORTHY  W.  Somerset 
Word-bk.)  S-wim.-sb.  State  of  giddiness  or  faintness. 
My  'ead's  all  of  a  swim. 

5.  An  act  of  swimming. 

1805  HAYLF.V  Ballads  \.  xv,  'Twas  Edward's  pleasure, 
after  toil,  To  take  a  fearless  swim.  1828  WHF.WEI.L  in  Life 
(1881)  126  A  piece  of  water,  .where,  I  believe,..!  should 
find  water-fowl  of  various  kind-;,  tame  and  wild,  taking  their 
morning  swim.  1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Col.  Reformer xv\\. 
(1891)  ig9  Parkland^s..had  ..a  swim  with  Brandon  and  Mr. 
Neuchamp  in  the  river.  1895  MEREDITH  Amazing  Afarr. 
\,  The  tale  of  hit  swim  across  the  Shannon  river  and  back. 
b.  A  piece  of  water  to  be  crossed  by  swimming. 
local. 

1880  Miss  BIRD  Japan  II.  130  The  Aino  guide  took  to  the 
water  without  giving  us  any  notice  that  its  broad  eddying 
flood  was  a  swim,  and  not  a  ford.  1895  Queenslander 
7  Dec.  1061  The  Diamantina  River  is  a  swim  at  Elderslie. 

6.  A  part  of  a  river  or  other  piece  of  water  much 
frequented  by  fish,  or  in  which  nn  angler  fishes. 

1828  Sporting  Mag.  XXII.  25  It  is  an  excellent  part  of 
the  stream,  and  has  many  good  swims  and  deep  holes.  1840 
ELAINE  Encycl.  Rut:  Shorts  VIM.  ix.  §  3427  It  is  a  method 
[of  catching  barbel]  principally  applied  to  the  more  quiet 
swims.  1864  HIBHERD  in  Intell.  Observer  V.  17  Angling 
for  grayling  beside  a  poor  swim  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye, 
the  Dove,  or  the  Ribnle.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Bk,  Angling  \. 
fi88ot  38  Roach  and  dace  for  the  most  part  bite  in  the  same 
swims. 

b.  fig.  phr.    In  the  swim  with :    in  the  same 
company  with,  in  league  with. 

1885  Graphic  3  Jan.  11/2  A  combination  of  leading  jockeys 
and  others  *  in  the  swim'  with  them.  1889  R.  BRIDGES 


SWIM. 

Growth  of  Love  Ixiii,  And  since  I  see  Myself  in  swim  with 
such  eood  company. 

7.  fig.  The  current  of  affairs  or   events,  esp.  the 
popular  current  in    business,  fashion,  or  opinion  ; 
chiefly  in  phr.  in  (put  of}  the  SWIM, 

1869  Macin.  Mag.  Nov.  70/2  A  man  is  said  to  be  '  in  the 
swim  '  when  any  piece  of  good  fortune  has  happened,  or 
seems  likely  to  happen,  to  him. .  The  metaphor  is  piscatorial. 
1874  Siiiad  ii.  30  '  He's  in  the  swim  ',  another  swift  replies; 
'  Hot  wather,  thin,  lie  loiks  ',  Obroian  cries.  1879  Mt  CAHTHY 
Own  y'iiiifs  xx\i.  11.264  Palmerstonis  to  all  appearance  what 
would  he  vulgarly  called  '  out  of  the  swim  '.  1884  Graphic 
29  Nov.  562/3  The  second  category  of  companies  is  usually 
so  managed  that  the  originators  do  pretty  well  out  of  it 
whether  those  of  the  shareholders  who  are  not  *  in  the  swim 
gain  a  profit  or  lose  their  Capital. 
b.  with  qualifying  words. 

1884  H.  P.  bFOPFORD  in  Harper's  Alag.  Nov.  891/1  She  is 
in  the  swim  of  the  world,  turning  night  into  day.  1888 
GUNTKR  Air.  Potter  xiv.  167  Who  knows  neaily  everybody 
in  the  swim  of  European  society.  1891  MRS.  L.  B.  WAL- 
FORD  Mischief  of  Monica  xxix,  They  have  got  into  the 
Schofield  swim,  and  in  the  Schofield  swim  they  must  remain. 

8.  A  n  enterprise,  scheme,  *  crone*,  colloq.  or  slang. 

1860  SAI.A  Baddington  Peerage  I.vii.  138  Perhaps,  though, 
I'd  better  work  with  Jack;  1  don't  like  being  alone  in  a 
swim.  1869  '  WAT  BRADWOOD'  The  O.l'-H.  (1870)  211,  I 
suppose  your  master  aint  the  sort  to  stand  in  for  a  swim  is 
he?  1876  'ANNIE  THOMAS'  Blotted  Out  xvi.  147  You 
should  have  taken  Claire  into  your  confidence  lespecting 
this  swim  we're  in  about  getting  the  money  from  your 
father. 

9.  (.See  quot.  1867.) 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-t-k. ,  $iviwst  the  flat  extremities 
of  east-country  barges.  1883  Pall  Mall  G.  8  Dec.  4/1 
When. .the  steersman  has  taken  his  place  in  the  front  swim, 
and  the  horse  has  been  attached  by  a  long  rope,  the  vessel 
is  ready  to  start. 

Swim  (swim),  -v.  Pa.  t.  swam,  (swsem)  ;  p«. 
pple.  swum  (s\v»m).  Forms  :  i  swimman. 
(swymman),  2-7  swimme,  3-7  swyrome,  4-5 
sweme,  4-6  swime,  5-6  swym(e,  7-9  Sc.  sweera, 
(3  swemme,4  suemme,  suim,  suiymme,  squim, 
c  swymb,  6  swyrnm),  6-  swim;  &,  4-6  swome, 
6  soume,  sowrne,  swoume,  8  sume,  8-9  sourn, 
8owm,  s(w)oom.  Pa.  t.  sir.  I  swamm,  3-4  suam, 
(4  squam),  4-6  swame,  5-7  swamme,  I-  swam  ; 
pL  i  swummon,  2  swummen,  3  svoramen,  3-5 
swomme,  4  swurnme  ;  i,  4-7  (9  dial.}  swom, 
4_-  swomme,  6-7  swumme,  swome, (6  swoome, 
swume,  swomm),  6-9  swum  ;  u'k.  3  swymde, 
5  swymyd,  6  swymmed,  Sc.  swoumit,  6-S 
(9  dial.}  swimmed,  7  swimed,  9  Sc.  soomed. 
ra.pple.  str.  I  (5e)swummen,  4,  7  swommen,  6-7 
swom(m)e,  (7  swoome,  swumme,  sworn, 
swimme),  6-  swum  ;  7-  (now  incorrect}  swam  ; 
wk.  6  swymmed,  Sc.  swymmit,  6-7  (9  dial.} 
swimmed,  9  Sc.  soomed,  sweemed.  [Com. 
Teut.  str.  vb.  (not  recorded  for  Gothic) :  OE. 
swhnman,  pa.  t.  swamm^  also  swam,  sworn,  pi. 
swittnmottj  pn.pple.  simimincn.  =  OFris.  swimma 
(\YFris.  s'vimme^  sworn  or  swittttfe.  swowmen}, 
M  LG .  sivemuicn ,  M I  )u .  swein  men ,  swim  men, 
swam,  swommen  (Du.  zwemmen,  swom,  gezwom- 
mett],  OHG.  swimman,  swam,  swntnttuin,  iMHG. 
swimmen.  G.  sckwimmen,  schwamm,  geschwom- 
men},  ON.  sviwma,  svamm,  summit,  sommet, 
(M$\v.  aytiiwd)  *svftmm,  sitmino,  summith,  Sw. 
simma,  saw,  summit,  QDsKvemme,  svemwe,  svam, 
st'ewdcj  svemmet,  semmet,  Norw.,  Da.  svemme}. 

The  Scand.  langs.  show  the  following  secondary  forms,  in 
mod.  dial,  often  with  wk.  conjugation:  ON.  sriitta  and 
sytitja,  si-am,  ST'd>nn,  st'imit,  MSw.  sit/fa,  sittrt^  santo. 
sun.-i't,  Norw.  svemjti^  stwtja ,  and  symja,  svai'f,  sroin, 
and  svaiitde,  sumife,  svomttj  s(i')ooiiit,  swnnit. 

Related  forms  in  Germanic  containing  other  vowel-grades- 
are  :  NFris.  fivitin,  swownie,  EFrSs.  sii-otn  (\—*sifonitna). 
MLG.  sivotiuaen,  swummen  wk.  to  swim, OHG.  gfswitwft, 
stuwHinMh  swimming,  Goth,  swum/si  pool,  OE.  sunn 
SOUND  sb.\ ;  MHG.  twatufn  to  swim,  ON.  svatnla  to  swim 
wiih  much  noise  (cf.  Norw.  dial,  suml*}.  A  causative  form 
*swaw(M)jan  is  represented  byOE.  MffenKHmc*,  MHG. 
S'vcnntten  (G.  schiuftiiinen). 

The  Indo-eur.  root  snvw-  wiih  the  wider  meaning  of ( to 
be  in  motion  '  is  found  in  W.  <-//7/>ty'motion,  Olr.  do-sennaiai 
I  hunt,  Lith.  sundyti  to  chase.] 
I.   Intransitive  senses. 

1.  To  move  along  in  or  on  water  by  movements 
of  the  limbs  or  other  natural  menus  of  progression. 

Beowulf  1624  (Gr.)  Com  ^a  to  landt;  lidmanna  helm  swi6- 
mod  swymman.  a  1000  Riddles  LXXIII.  4  (Gr)  Ic..fle*h  mid 
folium  &  on  (lode  sworn,  ciooo  ^Ei.FKic  Horn.  II.  516  Da 
jesenh  he  swymman  scealfran  on  flode.  (1050  Voc,  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  454/30  Nat,  swam,  swim^.  c  1175  Lamb.  How. 
51  Heo  bi-gon  to  swimmen  forSward  mid  ^e  streme  and 
swam  hire  ^cr  a^en.  Ibid.  129  Alle  J>e  fiscas  >e  swummen 
in  bere  se.  c  1105  LAV.  1342  J>a  mereminnen  heom  to  svom- 
men.  c  1275  Ibid.  28078  Com  bar  a  fisc  swemme.  ^1290 
St.  Patrick's  Fitrgat.  350  in  S.  Eng.  Lfg.  210  In  bat  water, . . 
J-is  gostes  swymden  op  and  doun.  a  1330  Otuel  1617  Summe 
swumme  &  summe  sunke.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xvii. 
(M.irtha)  108  He  enterit  in  riuere  f^ste,  &  swemand  ay,  til 
and  mycht  leste.  1375  B  ARBOUR  Brtice  in.  431  Sum_  off 
thaim  couth  swome  full  weill.  1382  WVCI.IF  Acts  xxvii.  42 
Lest  ony  schulde  scape,  whanne*ne  hadde  swymmed  [15*6 
TINDAI.K,  1535  COVF.RDALK,  1560  Geneva  swome]  out. 
£•1386  CHAUCER  Militr's  T.  389  Thanne  shal  I  swymme 
\-i\r.  sweme]  as  myrie,  ..As  dooth  the  white  doke  after  hire 


SWIM. 

drake.  £1470  HENRY  Wallace  v.  515  Qulien  he  is  strest, 
than  can  he  swym  [v,r.  swoonie]  at  will.  1535  COVERDALE 
Eztk.  xlvii.  5  The  water  was  so  clepe,  that  it  was  nedefull  to 
haue  swymmed.  a  1593  MARLOWK  Herat?  Leander  n.  250 
Vouchsafe  these  armes  some  liitle  roome,  Who  hoping  to 
imbrace  thee,  cherely  swome.  1597  BEAHD  Theatre  Gods 
Judgent.  (1612)  273  They  swum  through  the  waters  amaine. 
1606  SVLVL-STER  Dtt  Bwtas  II.  iv.  in.  Schism  431  The 
Crystall  Wave,  Over  the  which  so  often  sworn  they  have. 
1635  R.  N.  tr.  Cnmdens  Hist.  EHz.  i.  66  Being  shipwrack't 
..  he  had  swumme  till  Ins  strength  and  his  armes  failed 
him,  1638  MAVNK  Lucian  (1664)  174  In  the  sight  of  all  he 
swumme  over  to  the  enemies.  1653  WALTON  Angler  vi,  135 
Some.. young  Salmons,  which  have  been  taken  in  Weirds, 
as  they  swimm'd  towards  the  salt  water.  1670  MII.TON  Hist. 
Eng.  u.  Wks.  1851  V.  57  His  Foot  so  pass'd  over,  his  Horse 
waded  or  sworn,  a.  1676  HALK  Prim.  Grig.  Man.  11.  vii. 
(1677)  202  Though  it  hath  been  observed  that  Bears  have 
swimmed  into  Islands  many  Leagues  from  the  Continent, 
1676  SHADWELL  Virtuoso  n,  Admirably  well  struck  !  rarely 
sworn  t  1701  J.  BRAND  New  Descr.  Orkney,  etc.  (1703)  no 
Betaking  themselves  to  Sea,  they  endeavour  to  sweem  to 
the  next  Isle.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  24  F  9  Who, 
being  shipwrecked,  had  swam  naked  to  land.  1776  MICKLE 
tr.  Camoens'  Litsiaii  Introd.  112  His  poems,  which  he  held 
in  one  hand,  while  lie  swimmed  with  the  other  (etc.).  1827 
CARLYLE  Germ.  Rom.  I.  161  The  messengers,  .had  swam 
across  the  Elbe  and  the  Moldau.  1853  KlKQSLBV  Hyjtatia 
iit,  Luckily  Philammon .  .was  a  bather,  and  swam  like  a 
water-fowl.  1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Col.  Reformer  xiv. 
(1891)  156  Maones  and  Kanakas  can  swim,  repeated  the  old 
man...  White  men  like  you  and  me  can  only  paddle. 

b.  fig.  or  in  6g.  context  or  phrase. 

To  swim  between  two  waters  (occas.  erron.  streams),  tr. 
F.  prov,  netger  entre  deux  eau.t:  to  steer  between  two  ex- 
tremes. 

c  1400  Rout.  Rose  7007  Al  amydde  I  bilde  and  mak  My 
hous  and  swimme  [MS.  swmine]  and  pley  therynne  Bet  tlian 
a  fish  doth  with  his  fynne.  ^1400  Pety  Job  83  in  26  Pol. 
Poems  123  For  Mary  loue,  that  mayde  so  fre,  In  whos  blode 
thy  son  swamme.  £1480  HKN'RYSOS  Mar.  Fab.,  Paddock 
if  Misuse  xxiii,  Mannis  bodie,  swymand  air  and  lait  In  to 
this  warld,.  .qnhilis  plungit  vp,  quhilis  doun.  1561  tr.  Cat' 
T'in's  4  Sernt.  Idol.  i.  A  vj  b,  Thei  that  swim  (as  the  common 
saying)  betwixt  two  waters  allege  [etc.].  1567  Sutir.  Poems 
Reform,  iii.  53  He  swomnit  in  the  Hindis  of  Poetrie.  1595 
SPEMSF.R  Col.Cloitt  782  Vnlesse  he  swim  in  loue  vp  to  theeare^. 
1998 CHAPMAN  Marlowe's  Hero  %  Leander\\\.  too  When  on 
Ins  breasts  warme  sea  she  sideling  swims.  1642  H.  MOKE  Son? 
ofSoul)  Oracle  Wks.  (Grosait)  134  Well  hast  thou  swommen 
out,  and  left  that  stage  Of  wicked  Actouis.  1649  HOWEU, 
Pre-em.  Parl.  17  My  whole  life  (since  I  was  left  to  my  self  to 
swim,  as  they  say  without  bladders).  1738  WESLKY  Hymnt 
'Of  Him  -who  did  Salvation  bring* ,  He  suffer'd  ;  All  our 
Guilt's  forgiven ;  And  on  his  Blood  we  swim  to  Heaven.  1888 
Times  (weekly  ed.}  3  Feb.  q/z  These  documents  went  swim- 
ming  to  and  fro  in  the  Admiralty.  1889  J.  M.  DUNCAN  (  II n. 
Lect.  Dis.  Worn,  xxvtii.  (ed.  4)  229  A  woman  who  fora  lonj 
time  swam  for  her  life,  having  had  an  attack  of  pyaemia  iti 
the  course  of  her  recovery  from  a  perimetric  abscess.  1890 
UARR&RB  &  LELAND  Slang  Diet.  s.  v.,  To  make  a  man  swim 
for  it,  is  to  cheat  him  out  of  his  share.  1893  STKVENSOM 
Catrioni  xi.  120,  I  could  lay  all  these  troubles  by..  ;  swim 
clear  of  the  Appin  murder,  [etc.]. 

c.  phr.   To  swim  with  or  down  the  stream  or 
the  tide,    to   act   in   conformity   with    prevailing 
opinion  or  tendency  (see  STREAM  sb.  af);  so,  in 
opposite  sense,  to  swim  against  the  stream. 

a  1591  T.  WATSON  Tears  of  Fancy  xliii,  Long  haue  I 
swome  against  the  wished  waue.  1592  [see  STREAM  sb.  2  f], 
1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  /y,  v.  ii.  34  You  must  now  speake  Sir 
lohn  Falstafle  faire,  Which  swimmes  against  your  streams 
of  Duality.  1602  FUI.BECKE  and  Pt.  Purall.  Introd.  3  Be 
cause  I  would  not  swim  against  the  streame,  nor  be  vnlike 
vnto  my  neighbour*,  1631  R,  BOLTON  Comf.  AJft.  Consc. 
227  A  notorious  wretch  which  hath  swumme  downe  the 
current  of  the  times,  and  wallowed  in  worldly  pleasures. 
1697  COLLIER  Kss.  Mor.  Subj.  it.  (1703)  74  A  popular  man 
•nrttysiwimsdown  the  stream.  1711  STF.ELE  Sfxct.  No.  492 
P4  Ihere  is  no  help  for  it,  we  must  swim  with  the  Tide. 
1760-72  H.  BROOKB  FoolofQnal.  (1809)  IV.  21  Our  young 
Englishman  swam  willingly  down  the  stream  of  pleasure. 
1855  MOTLEY  Dutch  Rej>.  in.  vi.  (1866)  4^2  i  The  President 
stoutly  told  him  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  swim  against 
the  stream,  that  the  tax  was  offensive  to  the  people.  Ibid. 
v. iv.  727/1  They.. had  sought  to  swim  on  the  popular  tide 
when  tt  was  rising. 

2.  To  float  on  the  surface  of  any  liquid  ;  to  be 
supported  on  water  or  other  fluid  ;  not  to  sink  ;  to 
form  the  upper  part  of  a  mass  of  liquid.  Some 
times,  To  rise  and  float  on  the  surface. 

ciooo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  88  WiJ>  circul  adle  xemm  doccan 
ha  t>«  swimman  wille.  1381  WYCLIP  2  Kings  vi.  6  Felle  the 
yren  of  the  axe  in  to  the  watir..Thanne  he  hewede  of  a 
tree,  and  putte  thider;  and  the  yren  swam.  1558  WAKDK 
tr.  Alexis  Seer.  44  b,  lake  vp  with  a..spone,..all  the  oyle 
that  shall  swim  ahouc.  1560  HOLLAND  Seven  Sages  23  Thay 
gar  sweit  licour  swym  aboue.  and  gall  is  at  the  ground.  1607 
God's  Warning  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  III.  66  Sheepc 
swimming  upon  the  waters  dead.  1650  W.  D.  tr.  Coinemus 
Gaff  Lat.  Unl.  §  71  If  one  plunge  or  drown  ante  thing  under 

.VC.  waterj,  it  will  swim  out  again.     1665  HooEK  Jtonyr. 

a  Several  distinct  Liquors,  which  swimming  one  upon 

another, will  not  presently  mix.   1775  JOIINSOM  Diary  23  Oct. 


hoi  holding  the  salt  in  solution  sunk  to  the  bottom  ;  the  ether 
swam  on  the  surface.  1884  Chr.  Cpntui,m*.t>.  23  Oct.  20/3 
Men  are  skimming  the  milk  before  much  of  the  cream  has 
had  tune  to  swim. 

b.  To  he  supported  in  a  fluid  medium. 

1.547  RECORDS  Judic.   (Jr.   17   If  it  \sc.  the  sediment   in 

urine]  be  so  lyght,  that  it  swym  in  the  myddle  region  of  the 

urine,  then  it  is  called  the  sublauon  or  swym.    a  1661  BOYLE 

Ctrt.   rhysioi.   Ess.  iv.  (1669)    131    Amongst   whose   litile 
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Crystals  nevertheless  there  appear'd  to  swim  very  little 
grains.  1817  SHELLEY  Rev.  Is/am  v.  iv,  Methought,  his 
voice  did  swim  As  if  it  drowned  in  remembrance  were  Of 
thoughts.  1895  CROCKETT  Men  of  Moss- Hags  x\\.  296  When 
my  minnie  gaed  to  him  with  the  guid  kail  broo  and  the 
braxy  sooming  amang  it. 

O.  Jig.  and  in  %.  context. 

1547-64  BAUl.mviN  Mor.  P kilos.  (Palfr.)  144   A  very  fruit- 

lesse  and  dead  faith, ..  which  swimmeth  like  a  fume  in  the  out* 

ward  parts  of  mens  thoughts.  1563  I'KCON  Demands  Script. 
•  Picf.  (1577)  A  iij,  This  holy  woord  of  God  among  you, 
I  swimmetn  not  in  your  lippes  unly.  but  it  alsoshineth  in  your 
j  lyfe  and  conuersation.  1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed 
\  III.  1353/1  Wliy  we  let  them  [sc.  God's  laws]  swim  in  our 
j  lips,  and  slip  from  our  Hues,  as  the  vaine  I  ewes  did.  1788 
!  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS  Disc.  vi.  219  The  principles  on  which  the 

work  is  wrought  ..  do  not  swim  on  the  superficies,  nnd 
'  consequently  are  not  open  to  superficial  observers  1850 
I  TLNNYSON  In  Mem.  cviii,  On  the  depths  of  death  there 

swims  The  reflex  of  a  human  face. 

d.  Phr.  in  which  swim  is  opposed  to  sink  ;  esp. 

sink  or  swim  (occas.  swim  or  drown\  used  spec. 

in  reference  to  the  ordeal  of  suspected  witches  (,cf. 

14  b),  hence  yf^.  =  *  \vhatever  may  happen'. 

(•1410  Lanterne  of  Li$t  106  pei  charge  not  w-hebir  bei 
[sc.  souls]  synk  or  swyme,so  bei  moun  regneas  loidis.  1538 
STARKEY  fcnglanti  (1878)  85  For  the  rest  they  care  not  (as 
hyt  ys  commynly  saydj  whether  they  synke  or  swyme. 
a  '553  UDALL  R oyster  D.  i.  iii.  (Arb.)  22, 1  care  not  to  let  all 
alone,  choose  it  swimme  or  sinke.  1611  COTGK.  s.  v.  Nagfr, 
A  fauourite  of  the  time,  or  of  authorilie,  may  boldly  swimme 
where  another  would  sinke.  1786  BURNS  Earnest  Cry  $ 
Prayer  v,  Let  posts  an1  pensions  sink  or  swoom.  18*5  [see 
SINK  v.  i  rhr.\.  1860  WMYTE  MELVII.LK  Hohnby  //Vwjv 
xviii.  I.  274  Well,  it's  'over  shoes  over  boots  now  ',  and  sink 
or  swim,  I  won't  give  in  for  the  fear  of  a  ducking  1  1887 
STEVENSON  Tkrawn  Janet  in  Merry  Alen,  etc.  (1505)  132 
The  guidwives..pu'd  her  doun  the  clachan  to  the  water  o' 
Dule,  to  see  if  she  were  a  witch  cr  no,  soum  or  drown. 

3.  To  move  or  float  along  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  ns  a  ship.     Now  poet. 

c  1000  n'anderer  53  (Gr.)  Secga  jeseldan  swimmafl  eft 
onweg.  a  1300  K.  Horn  203  (Camb.  MS.)  Wibute  sail  & 
rober  Vie  schip  higan  to  swymme  [?'.  r.  swemme]  To  (ns 
londes  brymine.  1513  DOUGLAS  ,-Eneis  ix.  iii.  95  O  ^e  my 
schippys, . .  Go  furth  and  swome  as  Goddessis  of  the  see. 
1617  MORYSON  Itin.  ii.  84  The  carkasse  of  a  broken  ship 
swimming  by  vs.  1624  BACON  Consid.  li'arre  iv.  Sfaitic 
Misc.  (1629)  41  The  greatest  Nauy  that  euerswam  vpon  the 
Sea.  1664  PEPYS  Diary  22  Dec.,  To  Redriffe.  .and  saw 
tlie  new  vessel . .  launched. . .  It  swims  and  looks  finely.  1669 
STURM  v  Mariner's  Mag.  v.  xii.  81  The  Ship  was  free,  and 
swimmed.  1765  R.  ROGERS  Ace.  A'.  Ainer.  18  Having 
good  anchoring  ground,  and  water  sufficient  for  any  ship 
that  swims.  1817  SHELLEY  To  one  Singing  i  My  spirit  like 
a  charmed  hark  doth  swim  Upon  the  liquid  waves  of  thy 
sweet  singing. 

b.  To  be  conveyed  by  a  body  floating  on  the 
water.  Also  Jig.  as  in  phr.  '  to  be  in  the  same 
boat  with  *  (BOAT  sb.  i  d). 

£•1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  364  A  knedyng  trogh  or  ellis 
a  kytnelyn,. .  In  whiche  we  mowe  swymme  \v.  r.  iweine]  as     ' 
in  a  barge.      1591  S<itir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxi.  icoYaiwald     ' 
half  wist  hir  swoumand   Intil  a  bait  vpon   I.ochlowmond. 
1600  SHAKS.  A.  YJ*.  iv.  i.  38,  I  will  scarce  thinke  you  haue 
swam  in  a  Gundello.     1650  FULLER  t'isgak  410  The  gold  of     | 
Ophir  swimming  unto  him  in  the  ships  of  Tarshish.     1869 
'WAT  BRADWOOD'  The  O.l'.H.  (1870)  215   Half  the  world 
will  think  we  have  scratched  to  swim  in  the  same  boat  with     ' 
Fisherman. 

4.  To  move  as  water  or  other  liquid,  esp.  over  a    ' 
surface ;  to  flow. 

c  1400  Song  Roland  70  It  \sc,  the  winej  swymyd  in  ther  , 
hedis  and  mad  hem  to  nap.  c  157*  GASCOIGNE  Posies^  Fntites 
Warre  ccii,  As  long  as  any  Sunne  May  shine  on  earth,  or 
water  swimme  m  Seas.  1583  STANYHURST  SEneis  in.  (Arb.) 
90  Thee  goare  blood spouteth..  And  swyms  in  thethrashold. 
1683  J.  REID  Scots  Gard'ner  (1907)  82  Husbandmen's 
watering  is,  by  running  plough-furrowes  and  trenches  where 
needful, . .  so  as  the  water  may  gently  sweem  over  the  whole. 
1725  l-am.  Dict.s,v.  fears.  Comfit  your  Fruit  as  readily 
as  you  can,  to  the  end,  that  the  liquid  Part  may  continually 
swim  over  the  Fruit.  1831  Society  I.  a  The.  .occasional 
tears  which  swam  in  the  light  blue  eyes  of  her  Hebe-looking 
companion. 

5.  To  glide  with  a  smooth  or  waving  motion. 

«  T553  UDALL  R  oyster  D.  n.  iii.  (Arb.)  36  Ye  shall  see  hir 
glide  and  swimme.  Not  lumperdee  clnmperdee  like  our 
spaniell  Rig.  ^1563  Jack  Juggler  Bj,  She  minceth,  she 
brideleth,  she  swimmeth  to  and  fro.  a  1591  H.  SMITH,  \trnt. 
(1637)  175  Noblemen,  when  they. .look  upon  their  train 
swimming  after  them.  1613  Dm: MM.  op  HAWTH.  Fltn.urt$<-f  , 
Siaii  viii,  Thus  singing  through  the  Aire  the  Angels  swame.  ' 
1718-46  THOMSON  Spring  784  The  peacock  spreads  His 
tvery-coloured  glory  to  the  sun,  And  swims  in  radiant  ma 
jesty  along.  1760-71  H.  HROOKF  Fool  c/Qual.  (1792)  II. 
71  Turning  away,  she  swam  and  disappeared  in  an  instant. 
1773  GOLDS  M.  Stoops  to  Cong.  Epil.  28  (She]  Doats  upon 
dancing,  and  in  all  her  pride,  Swims  round  the  room,  the 
Heine!  of  Cheapside.  1830  MACAUI.AY  in  Trevelyan  Life  $ 
Lett.  (1876)  I.iv.  164  Showy  women  swimming  smoothly  over 
the  uneasy  stones.  1888  STFVKNSON  Blaik  Arrow  209  She 
,  swam  across  the  floor  as  though  she  scorned  the  drudgery 
of  walking. 

b.  Of  a  plough  (in  full,  to  swim  fair] :  To  go 
steadily  (see  qnots.1). 

1797  Encycl,  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XV.  75  i  When  the  plough  goes 
on  steadily,  without  any  effort  of  the  ploughman,  it  is  said 
to  be  in  trim,  and  to  swim  fair.  1841  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc, 
III.  ii.  357  The  action  of  the  plough  was  in  no  way  deranged 
by  that  of  the  slicers  ;  it  '  swam  fair  '  on  the  furrow  bottom. 


SWIM. 

1  floating  on  water;  esp.  to  move,  glide,  or  be  sus 
pended  iu  the  air  or  ether,  occas.  by  mechanical 
means. 

1661  BOYLE  Certain  Phy*iol.  E ss.  (1669)  igi  Those  litile 
moats  that  from  ;i  shady  place  we  see  swimming  up  and 
down  in  the  Sun-beams.  1669  STURMY  Mau'ntr's  Mag  i. 
ii.  3  The  Compass  swings  in  the  Boxes, ..  the  Chard  swim- 
ming  uell  on  the  Pin  perpendicular  in  the  middle  of  the  Box. 
1676  WOOD  Jrnl.  in  Ace.  Se~.1.  f.ate  I'oy.  \.  (1694!  149  The 
Sun.  .having  no D'-pression  towards  the  Horizon,  but  always 
swimming  about  at  the  same  hight.  1708  Brit.  Apol.o  No. 
22.  a/i,  1  observ'd  a  Kite  in  the  Air  to  swim  several  times 
round  in  a  Circle.  1732  AKBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  in  Alt- 
mtnts,  etc.  414  This  Disease  may  be  easily  communicated 
by  the  Contagion  or  steams  of  an  infected  Peison  shimming 
in  the  Air.  1780  COWPER  Progr.  Errvr  333  The  Muse, 
eagle-pinioned, ..  Down,  down  the  wind,  slit-  swims,  and 
sails  away.  1833  TENNYSON  '/«M  I'Jtes  262  High  up  the 
vapours  fold  and  swim  ;  About  him  broods  the  twilight  dim. 
1872  BLACK  Adv.  I'haeton  xxi.  303  The  nvjon  liau  swum 
further  up  into  the  heavens.  1895  R.  W  CHAMBERS  King 
in  JV/Aw,  Street  vf  Our  Lndy  of  Fields  iv.  (19^9)  253  The 
dome  of  the  Pantheon  swam  aglow  above  the  northern  ter 
race,  a  fiery  Valhalla  in  the  sky. 

b.  Said  of  the  apparent  motion  of  objects  before 
the  eyes  of  a  person  whose  sight  is  troubled  or 
blurred. 

1678  DHYDEN  Ail  for  Lore  in.  ad  fin.,  My  sight  grows 
dim,  and  every  object  dances,  And  swims  before  me,  in  the 
ma/e  of  death.  1697  —  &neid  x.  1050  A  hov'ting  Mist 
came  swimming  o're  his  sight.  1709  E.  SMITH  rhaedra  <$- 
Hipj>olytus  i.  7  Priests,  Altai  s,  Victims  swam  before  my 
Sight  !  1818  SHELLEY  Rosalind  194  Then  all  the  scene  «as 
wont  to  swim  Through  the  mist  of  a  burning  tear.  1818 
BYRON  Ch,  Har.  iv.  cxl,  The  aiena  swims  n round  him— he 
is  gone.  1857  Di'FFERiN  Lett.  High  Lat.  (1867  62  '1  he  loom 
swam  round  before  me.  1888  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Robbery 
under  Aims  xviii,  There  «as  a  sound  like  rushing  waters 
in  my  eais,  and  the  couithouse  and  the  people  ail  swam 
before  my  eyes. 

t  O.  To  *  float '  in  the  mind.  Obs. 
1627  Lisandcr  $  Cal.  x.  215  The  admirable  attractions  of 
her  surmounting  beauty  swome  in  her  niintie.  1639  S.  Du 
VERGER  tr.  Camus'  Adinir.  Lvents  87  Seekii.g  to  Iced  his 
eyes  with  the  sight  of  this  faiie  image,  which  swimmed  in 
his  fantasie. 

7.  Of  the  head  or  brain  :  To  be  affected  with 
dizziness  ;  to  have  a  giddy  sensation.  Also,  of  the 
head,  to  swim  round  —  to  be  in  a  \vhiil. 

1702  STKKLE  Funeral  \.  (1734)  19  My  Head  swims,  as  it 
did  when  I  fell  into  my  Kit,  :it  the  Thought  of  it.  1782 
CoWPEJt  Jackdaw  10  Look  op — your  brains  begin  to  swim. 
1829  Lvi TON  Devert MX  I,  iii,  My  head  swam  round.  1851 
D.  JERROLD  St.  Giles  xi.  108  His  brain  svam  with  the 
thought,  and  he  almost  fell  to  the  earth.  1871  C.  GIBBON 
Laik  of  Cold  xx,  My  head's  Hzzing,  ard  sooming,  and 
burning.  1886  STEVKNSON  Kidnaf>ptd  xvii.  My  own  sides 
so  ached,  my  head  so  swam, . .  that  1  lay  beside  him  like  one 
dead. 

b.  Of  the  eyes  :  To  be  troubled  or  blurred  : 
with  mixture  of  sense  10. 

1817  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  vi.  xxxvi,  When  the  faint  eyes 
swim  Through  teais  of  a  wide  mist  boundless  and  dim.  1820 
W.  IRVING  Sketch- Bk.t  Rip  Van  U'ittkh-  (1821)  J.  63  At 
length- his  senses  were  ovet  powered,  his  eyes  swam  in  his 
head.  1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  vi.  193  Who  turn'd  half- 
round  to  Psyche  as  she  sprang  To  meet  it,  with  an  eye  that 
swum  in  thanks.  1860  TYKDALL  Glac.  I.  xxii.  i  -  ^  On  sud 
denly  raising  it  [sc  my  head]  my  eyes  swam  as  they  rested 
on  the  unbroken  slope  of  snow. 

f8.  trans/.  To  abound  with  swimming  animnls. 

r  1381  CIIAUCEK  Part.  I-'oules  188  (ll.ul.  MS.)  Colde  welle 
stremes, . .  J'at  swommyn  ful  of  smale  fysshes  lyht.  011578 
LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chton.  Scot.  (S  T.S.)  I  337  The 
stankis..was  sowmond  full  of  all  deliecat  fisches.  1596 
DALRYMPLK  tr.  Leslie**  Hist.  Scot,  I.  33  A  pleasand  Loch 
swomeng  full  of  fyne  perchis. 

9.  To  float,  be  immersed  or  steejied,  in  a  fluid  ; 
also  in  fig.  context  (cf.  b). 

c  1450  Ulirk's  J-estial  14  pay  vmledyn  hit  [sc,  a  tomb],  and 
fonden  his  bones  swymmyng  yn  oyle.  a  1586  SIDNEY  /V 
xvn.  viii,  Their  eies  doe  swimme,  their  face  doth  shine  in 
fatt.  1605  B.  JONSON  Vclfone  i.  i,  When  you  do  conic  to 
swim  in  golden  lard,  Up  to  the  arms  in  honey.  1655  Crr- 
PEPPER,  etc.  Rivertns  n.  vi.  337  1  he  Water  corrupted  in  the 
Abdomen,  doth  also  corrupt  the  Bowels  that  swim  theiein. 
1663  Vnfort.  Usurer  i.  ii.  5,  I  expected  to  see  him  almost 
drown'd  uith  sorrow,  But  find  him  swiming,  and  almost 
drown'd  in's  Liquor.  1698  FHVER  Ace.  E.  India,  ty  P.  188 
Kice  thrives  best  in  Watery  Places,  it  swimming  always 
therein  till  Harvest.  1719  OZKLI.  tr.  Afissctt's  Metn.  Ttav. 
/'/<*.  314  Five  or  six  Heaps  of  Cabbage.. or  sonic  other 
Herbs..,  well  pepper 'd  and  sailed,  and  swimming  in  Butter. 
1719  RAMSAY  '1  o  Hamilton  (Hearings)  i,  Your  herrings.. 
In  healsome  brine  a*  soumin.  1775  R.  CHANDLER  />«•. 
Asia  Hf.  viii.  (1825)  I.  29  A  cotton-wick  swimming  in  oil. 

b.  jig.  To  be  immersed  or  sunk  in  pleasure, 
grief,  etc.  ;  t to  abound  /;;. 

c  141*  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Prine.  1254  They  \'»t  swymmen 
in  richesse  Continuelly,  and  han  prospcritee.  1526  TIN- 
PALE  a  Tkess.  i.  3  Every  one  of  you  swymmeth  in  love  to- 
warde  another  bctwene  youre  selves.  1575  GASCOIGNE 


Wks.  1907  I.  04,  I  seeme  10  swime  in  such  a  sugied 


1844  H.STEPHENS  Bk,  /''arm  I.   435  This  plough,  with  its 
sole  upon  the  surface  of  two  years  old  lea,  and  the  coulter 
alone  m  the  soil,  the  bridle  having  been  adjusted  to  make 
it  swim  without  any  undue  tendency. 
6.   To  move,  or  appear  to  move,  as  if  gliding  or 


excessive  pleasures  uj>on  their  couches,  a  1644  QUARLES 
Sol.  Recant,  Sol.  in.  38  At  noon  we  swim  in  wine  ;  at  night, 
in  teats.  1651  CRASH  AW  Carmen  Deo  Nostrot  Sane  fa 
Mana  iv,  She  sees  her  son.  .swimme  In  woes  that  were  not 
made  for  Him.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L,  ix.  1009  As  with  new 
Wine  intoxicated  both  [sc.  Adam  and  Eve]  They  swim  in 
mirth.  1760-7*  H.  BROOKE  Foolt/QnaL  liSco)  IV.  27  My 
soul  swims  in  delight. 
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SWIM. 

10.  To   be  covered  or  filled  with   fluid  ;    to  be 
drenched,  overflowed,  or  flooded.  Const,  with,  in. 

a  154*  WYATT  Of  Mean  $  Surf  Estate  7  When  the  fur- 
rowes  swimmed  with  the  rayne.  1560  Bible  ((Jenev.)  Ps. 
vi.  6,  I  cause  my  bed  every  night  to  swimme.  1560  DAU8 
tr.  Sleidane"s  Comm.  251  While  they  seke  howe  to  make 
slaughter  in  Germanye,  and  that  all  thynge  maye  swymme 
full  of theyr  blud,  that  professe  Chryst.  1595  Locrine  n.  v. 
66  The  currents  swift  swimme  violently  with  blood,  a  1658 
CLKVKLANU  hinnd.  Trent  86  Some  say  the  Meadows  swim, 
some  say  they'r  drown'd.  1697  DKYUF.N  sEneid  in.  822 
With  spouting  Blood  the  Purple  Pavement  swims.  1709 
STKELE  Tatler  No.  104  P  i  To  see  her  Eyes  swimming 
in  Tears  of  Affection.  1711  ADDISON  Spcct.  No.  83  P  i 
When  the  Heavens  are  filled  with  Clouds  when  the  Earth 
swims  in  Rain.  1735  JOHNSON  LobJs  Abyssinia,  Descr. 
iii.  54  Every  thing  they  cat  smells  strong  and  swims  with 
Butter.  1827  LYTTON  relham  liv,  Ellen,  whose  eyts  swam 
in  tears,  as  they  gazed  upon  her  brother.  1884  GH.MOL-K 
Mongols  169  Great  parts  of  the  causeway  swim  with  deep 
black  mud.  1891  FAKRAU  Darkn.  $  Da-urn  Ixvi,  The  marble 
floors  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  swam  in  blood. 

b.  jig.  To  be  full  to  overflowing  with. 
1548  UDALLjCtc.  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  v.  67  Whereas  them- 
selfes  swimmed  as  full  as  iheyr  skinnes  might  holde  of  many 
great  vices.  <t  1614  1).  DYKK  Myst.  Selfe-Deceining  (1630) 
56  The  wickeds  Table,  though  swimming  neuer  so  much 
witli  daintier.  1676  BUNYAN  Slrait  Gate  Wks.  (1692)  6 j6,  2 
Beware.. of  ihe  Man  whose  Head  swims  with  Notions, 
but  his  Life  is  among  the  unclean.  1762-71  H.  W.M.POLE 
Vcrtue's  A  need.  Paint.  (1786)  IV.  297  The  eyes  swimming 
with  youth  a;id  tenderness.  1845  G.  OLIVER  Coll.  fito"'. 
Si>c.  Jesus  76  He  tells  Dorothy  in  a  letter,  that  his  heart  is 
now  swimming  with  joy.  1895  MEREDITH  Amazing  ft! arr. 
iv,  The  upper  sky  swam  with  violet.  1902  R.  W.  CHAMBERS 
Maids  of  Paradise  vi.  93  The  room  in  the  turret  was  now 
[sc.  after  the  battle]  swimming  in  smoke  and  lime  dust. 

II.  Transitive  senses. 

11.  To  traverse  or  cover  (a  certain  distance)  by 
swimming.     Also,  to  perform  (a  stroke  or  evolu 
tion)  by  swimming. 

c  1000  Epist.  Alex,  ad  Ari&t.  in  Cockayne  Narrat.  Angl. 
(1861, i  10  pa  hie  <^aha:fdon  feorftan  da;l  basreea  ^eswummen. 
c  1290  St.  Brendan  169  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  224  He  suam  more 
ban  tuei  myle.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  11.  xxiv.  (1912)  306, 1 
had  swomme  a  very  little  way.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  n.  i. 
174  Be  thou  heere  againe,  Ere  the  Leuiathan  can  swim  a 
league.  1610  —  Temp.  in.  ii.  :6,  I  swam,  ere  I  could  re- 
couer  the  shore,  fine  and  thirtie  Leagues.  1848  Blackw. 
Mng.  Dec.  723/1  Gazing  at  the  gold-fish  that  swam  their 
monotonous  circle  in  the  basin.  1893  F.  M.  CHAWFOKD 
Children  of  King  I.  iv.  114  He  could  not  swim  a  stroke. 
b.  To  glide  smoothly  through,  rare. 

1725  POPE  Odyss.  vi.  188  Stately  in  the  dance  you  swim 
th'  harmonious  maze. 

12.  To  pass  or  cross  by  swimming;  to  move  in, 
on,  or  over  by  swimming  ;  to  swim  across. 

1591  SHAKS.  Tivo  Gent.  i.  1.  26  You  are  ouer-bootes  in 
loue,  And  yet  you  neuer  sworn  the  Hellespont.  1667  MIL 
TON-  /'.  L.  i.  202  That  Sea-beast  Leviathan,  which  God  of 
all  his  works  Created  hngest  that  swim  th1  Ocean  stream. 
1697  DKVDKN  /Eneid  iv.  764  Parti-colour'd  Fowl,  Which 
haunt  the  Woods,  or  swim  the  weedy  Pool.  1746  HERVEY 
Klcdit.  (1769)  1. 203  All  that  wing  the  Firmament,  or  tread  the 
Soil,  or  swim  the  Wave.  1813  ScOTT/fa&tf^pVL  ii.  The  otter.., 
prowling  by  the  moon-beam  cool,  Watches  the  stream  or 
swims  the  pool.  1841  ELPHINSTONE///J^.  India  1. 617  They 
swam  the  river  to  the  spot  where  the  king's  tent  was  pitched, 

b.  To  float  on  the  surface  of  (water),  rare. 
1855  Sis'GLRTos  Virgil  I.  137  Nor  less,  too,  swims  the 

seething  surge  The  buoyant  alder,  wafted  on  thePo. 

13.  To  cause  (an  animal)  to  swim,  esp.  across  a 
river,  etc. 

1639  T.  DE  GREY  Compl.  Horsem.  306  After  swim  him, 
and  apply  bathes.  1714  tr.  JmitcFs  Jrnl.  Voy.  Mexico 
(1719)  133  Handing  over  our  Goods  from  one  to  another, 
and  swimming  over  our  Horses.  1722  Acts  Assembly 
Pennsylv,  (1762)  I.  96  For  every  Cow  or  other  neat  Cattle, 
boated  or  swam,  Three  Half-pence.  iSiS  SCOIT  Rob  Roy 
xxxiit,  Sometimes  swimming  their  horses,  sometimes  losing 
them  and  struggling  for  their  own  lives.  1890  STEVENSON 
Let.  to  H.  James  (1899)  II.  213  The  place  is  awkward  to 
reach  on  horseback.  I  had  to  swim  my  horse  the  last  time 
I  went  to  dinner.  1903  MOKLEY  Gladstone  I.  ii.  47  How  he 
..swam  the  Newfoundland  dog  in  the  pond. 
tb.  To  convey  by  swimming.  Obs.  rare. 

16x3  HKYWOOD  Brazen  Age  \.  B  4  b,  I'le  vndertake  to 
swimme  her  Vnto  the  furthest  strand,  vpon  my  shoulders. 

c.  To  cause  (something)  to  pass  over  the  surface 
of  water;  to  float. 

1743  BULKELEY  &  CCMMINS  lfoy.  S.Seos  160  The  People 
swam  off  three  Casks  of  Water.  1800  MOORE  Anacreon  Iii. 
5  Teach  me  this,  and  let  me  swim  My  soul  upon  the  goblet's 
brim.  1836  T.  HOOK  G.  Gurney  I.  38  Two  of  the  boys  pro 
ceeded  to  a  pond,  for  the  put  pose  of  swimming  a  gallipot. 

d.  Of  a  rushing  force   of  water :    To  carry  or 
sweep  away  in  its  course. 

1858  CVRLYI.E  Fredk.  Gt.  ix.  x.  (1872)  III.  171  Two  vil- 
la^es,  Fuhrenheim  and  Sandhausen,  it  swam  away,  every 
stick  of  them.  1865  Ibid.  xx.  vii.  IX.  129  Reach  the  bridge 
before  it  be  swum  away. 

14.  To  cause  to  float  ;  to  buoy  up. 

1669  STURMY  Mariners  Mag.  v.  xii.  81,  5  Tun  of  Cask 
will  nvfa  a  Canon  of  8  or  9000  weight  1779  /'/it'/.  Trans. 
LXX.  107  This  deck.. was  laid  at  five  feet  five  inches 
above  the  bottom  of  the  keel,.. and  swam  the  ship  at  twelve 
feet  five  inches  water.  1800  S.  STANDIGR  in  Naval  Chron. 
III.  474  Cum  Buoys  to  swim  the  buoy-rope, .  .are  the  most 
buoyam.  i8ao  W.  SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  II.  478 
«e  had  not  before  ascertained  how  far  the  contrivance  of 
swimming  the  ship  by  the  ceiling  could  be  depended  on. 
1842  JrnL  A'.  Agric.  Sec.  III.  n.  303  Steep  the  seed  in 
MM  th«t  will  swim  an  egg.  1854  Bwlkcrs  Art  of 
Angling  58  Put  on  a  cork  float  sufficiently  large  lo  *, \\irn  a 
uudgeon,  or  large  Minnow,  :u  mid-water. 
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b.  To  put  (a  person  suspected  of  witchcraft)  to  ] 
the  ordeal  of  being  immersed  in  water,  the  proof  i 
of  innocence  being  that  the  person  did  not  sink. 

1718  F.  HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Ess.  Witchcraft  65  Hopkins 
[the  Witcli-finder]  went  on  searching  and  swimming    the 
poor  Creatures.     1748  in  Genii.  Slag.  liar.  (1867)  320  Alice, 
the  wife  of  Thomas  Green,  labourer,  was  swam,  malicious 
.  .people  having  raised  an  ill  report  of  her  for  being  a  witch.     , 
1818  SCOTT  llrt.Miill,  xl.The  folk  are  speaking  o'  swimming    ; 
her  i'  the  Eden.      1825  Ana.  Reg.,  Chron.  i;8/i  A  man  was 
swam  for  a  wizard  at  Wickham-Keith.  .in  the  presence  of 
some  hundreds  of  people  1 

0.  To   furnish   sufficient   depth    of    water    for    \ 
(something)  to  swim  or  float  in. 

1815  SCOTT  Guy  /!/.  ix,  We'll  drink  the  young  Laird's 
health  in  a  bowl  that  would  swim  the  collector's  yawl.  1817 
M.  BIRKBF.CK  .Vi>.'«  Journ.  Amer.  (1818)  82,  I  guess  it  [sc. 
the  creek]  will  swim  your  horse.  1887  I.  R.  Lady's  Ranche 
Life  Montana  25  Wide  rivers,  very  rapid  and  almost  deep 
enough  to  swim  a  horse. 
d.  (See  quot.) 

1864  WEUSTER,  Sli'i/ii,  T.  t. . .  2.  To  immerse  in  water  that 
the  lighter  parts  may  swim;  as,  to  siuiin  wheat  for  seed. 

Swi'm-bla:dder.  [f.Swiuz'.  Qf.G.ictnuimnt- 

blase.']      A  fish's    swimming-bladder    (see  SWIM 
MING  vbl.  sb.  6). 

1837  P.  KEITH  Bot.  Lex.  375  Ascending  or  descending 
chiefly  by  means  of  the  compression  or  dilatation  of  the  swim- 
bladder,  an  organ  with  which  most  fishes  are  furnished. 
1883  A'nwktfgt;  30  Mar.  191/1  Isinglass  ..  is  v  the  swim- 
bl.'idder  of  the  sturgeon  and  similar  lishes  cut  into  shreds. 
1896  tr.  Boas'  TextSk.  Zosl.  344  In  most  Fish. .the  lung., 
simply  possesses  the  power  of  diminishing  the  specific  gra 
vity  of  the  animal,  and  is  termed  the  swim-bladder. 

t  Swimble,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  swymbul. 
[Related  to  next.]  A  swaying  motion. 

(-1386  CHAUCKK  Kttt.'s  T.  1121  (Harl.  MS.)  A  foreste, . . 
With  knotty  knarry  hareyn  trees  olde  Of  stubbes  sharpe 
and  hidous..to  biholde;  In  which  ther  ran  a  swymbul  and 
a  swough,  As  though  a  storm  sholde  bresten  every  bough. 
t  Swinible,  v.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  swemyle.  [a. 
west  Scand.  svimla  (Norw.  dial,  sviinla,  Da. 
svimle]  to  be  giddy,  stagger,  f.  swim-  (see  next) 
+  frequent,  suffix.  Cf.  (M)LG.  swtinel staggering, 
swooning,  swimel{e)n  to  swoon,  MHG.  swinnnel, 
swim(tii]eln,  early  mod.Du.  swijmel,  swijmelen, 
G.  dial,  schwcimel,  swSinel.']  intr.  To  feel  dizzy. 
a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  156  Swiers  swemyle,  swouned 
ladys. 

t  Swime,  sb.  Obs.  Forms :  I  swima,  3-4 
suim(e,suijm,4Suuime,4squyme,4-5  swym(e. 
[OE.  swlina  —  MLG.  swim,  swfme,  l5u.  zivijm, 
G.  dial,  schweim  giddiness,  swooning,  related 
immed.  to  (M)LG.,  MDtt.  swtmen  to  become  faint 
(Uu.  swi/men),  MHG.  swtmen,  pa.  t.  swcem  (G. 
dial,  scliwcimeit),  and,  with  variety  of  vowel- 
grade,  to  OE.  -swxtiian  (;—  *swaimjati)  SWEAM, 
OFris.  swima  swoon,  swima.  to  swoon,  (M)LG. 
sweimcn,  swimen,  syfinen  to  stagger,  faint,  swoon, 
ON. si'itni giddiness;  f.  Tent,  root  swaim- :  swim-, 
whence  also  the  forms  s.  v.  SwUCBJJt]  Dizziness, 
giddiness,  or  a  fit  of  this;  swooning,  a  swoon. 

.-1900  CYNF-wijLFC;-/i/i300(Gr.)  pier  hi  ascamode,  scondum 
gedreahte,  Swicia3  on  swiman.  a  1000  Judith  io6(Gr.)  He 
on  swiman  lae^,  druncen  &  dolhwund.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd. 
III. -iS  Wio  5one  swiman  nim  rudan  [etc.],  a  1300  Cursor 
'  JA  5072  (Cott.)  pai  fell  in  suijm  and  cried  'merci  1*  Ibid. 
24350  Pat  suime  was  o  mi  soruing  suage.  ?<zi4<x>  Morte 
Arili.  4246  He  swounnes  one  J>e  swarthe,  and  one  swym 
fallis.  c  1460  Totviieley  Myst.  ii.  27  Ve  stand  as  ye  were 
fallen  in  swyme. 

fig.  £1400  Desty.  Trvy  Prol.  12  Sothe  stories  ben  stoken 
vp,  8:  stranght  out  of  mynd,  And  swolowet  into  swym  by 
swiftenes  of  yeres. 

t  Swime,  a.  Ol>s.  In  4  swym.  [f.  prec.] 
Used  vaguely  (like  the  sb.)  in  Destr.  Troy  =  giddy, 
dazed,  and  (actively)  stunning. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3604  With  J>i  swerde  is  to  swinke  &  not 
with  swym  thoghtes.  Ibid.  9561  Alto  swappon  vs  with 
swerdes  &  with  swym  strokes. 

Swinimable  (swi-mab'l),  a.  [f.  SWIM  v.  + 
-ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  swum. 

1852  M.  W.  SAVAGE  7u  Medlicoti  IV.  iv,  I  rode  everything 
rideable,  . .  swam  everything  swimmable.  1866  Kcaiitr 
10  Feb.  145/1  Within  swimmable  distance  of  the  shore. 

Swimmer  (swi-msa).  [f.  SWIM  v.  +  -KK].  Cf. 
MLG.  swimmer,  also  swommer,  MHG.  swimmer 
(G.  scliwimmer),  Du.  zwemmcr."\ 

1.  A  person  (or  animal)  that  swims  in  the  water. 
1377  LANCI..  P.  PI.  B.  Kit.  167  pe  swymmere  J>at  is  sauf  bi 

so  iiym-self  lyke.  1398  TKRVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xm.  xvii. 
(1'odl.  MS.),  Swymmers  bej>  ofte  yperissched  in  swalowcs. 
1578  H.  WOTTON  Coitrtlie  Controv.  135  Ye  swimmer  Le- 
ander.  1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  1098  The  other  wild,  Like  an 
vnpractiz'd  swimmer  plunging  still,  With  too  much  labour 
drowns  for  want  of  skill.  1663  DRVDEN  R ival  Ladies  Ep. 
Ded.,  Kss.  (1900)  I.  4  Like  an  ill  swimmer,  I  have  willingly 
staid  long  in  my  own  depth.  x8ip  Sron  Lady  of  L.  11. 
xxxvii,  The  swimmer  plied  each  active  limb.  1908  Animal 
Ulanngcm.  140  The  horse  is  a  pou eiful  natural  swimmer. 

2.  An  rtnim.il  that  (habitually)  swims,  or  whose 
structure  is  adapted  for  swimming  ;  spec,  a  bird  of 
the  order  Nalatores,  .1  swimming  bird. 

1399  I.AXGI..  Rich.  l\c<icles  in.  86  Thanne  sighed  be  swym- 
mers  ffor  the  swan  flailed.  1599  T.  M[OUPKT]  Silkworines 
44  The  whitest  Swimmer  nature  e're  begate,  Suspition 
blacke  and  iealousie  defiles.  1630  UHUMM.  op  HAWTH. 
Flewrts  ofSion,  Shadow  of  Judge™.  246  The  Woods  wilde 


SWIMMING. 

I-  orragers  doe  howle  and  roare,  The  humid  Swimmers  dye 
along  the  shoare.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  £fi.v.  i.  234 
In  latirostrous  or  flat  bild  birdes,  which  being  generally 
swimmers,  the  organ  is  wisely  contriv'd  unto  the  action,  and 
they  are  framed  with  fins  or  oares  upon  their  feet.  1718 
ROWE  tr.  Lucan  ix.  1214  The  Swimmer  there  the  crystal 
stream  pollutes.  1835-6  Todd's  Cycl.  A/iat.  1.269/2  The 
Swimmers  [sc.  Natatores]  ..  are  ..  recognizable  by  the 
structure  and  position  of  tlieir  oai-like  feet.  1872  COUBS 
N.  Atner.  Birds  14  Among  swimmers,  the  body  is  always 
more  or  less  depressed,  or  flattened  horizontally. 

b.  Entom.\a)  Qneofatribeofipider»(^r«ww&i 

natanles)  which  live  in  water ;  a  swimming  spider, 
water-spider.  (&]•  A  swimming  beetle  of  the  group 
Hydradephaga  or  Bydioeanthari. 

1815  KIKBY  is:  SP.  EntomoL  xiii.  (1818)  I.  427  Walckenaer's 
Swimmers,  the  last  of  his  grand  tribes  of  spiders. 

3.  The  swimming-bladder  of  a  fish.     Now  dial. 
1579  T.  STEVENS  in  Hakluyt  I'ty.  (1599 '  H.  n.  99  Which 

combe  standeth  vpon  a  thing  almost  like  the  swimmer  of  a 
iish  in  colour  and  bignesse.  1886  EMVORTHY  W.  Somerset 
U'ord-bk.i  Siviintticr,  the  air-bladder  of  a  fish.  (Always.)  In 
bloaters  tliis  silvery-looking  purse  is  very  conspicuous. 

fb.  1-arriery.  A  protuberance  on  the  leg  of  a 
horse.  Obs. 

T 1726  Farrier* s  Diet.  (Johnson\  The  swimmer  is  situated 
in  the  fore  legs  of  a  horse,  above  the  knees,  and  upon  the 
inside.. ;  this  past  is  without  hair,  and  resembles  a  piece  of 
hard  dry  horn. 

C.  A  swimming  organ  of  an  animal;  esp.  an 
anal  appendage  in  certain  aquatic  insect  larvae. 

(Cf.  S\\IMMEHET.) 

1816  KIRBV  &  Si-.  Entowol.  xxii.  (1818)  II.  295  There  are 
two  descriptions  of  larva-  of  Hydrophili^  one  furnished  with 
swimmers  or  anal  appendages,  by  means  of  which  they  are 
enabled  to  swim.     1828  J.  FLEMING  Hist.  Brit.  Animals  29 
In  this  animal  [sc.  the  sea-cow],  the  fore-swimmers  (fins  or 
paws)  are  furnished  with  the  rudiments  of  nails. 

d.  An  appliance  for  buoying  up  or  supporting 
something  in  the  water. 

1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  21  How  to  make  Water- 
rockets,  Water-brands,  Water-cats,  Water-ducks,  &c.,  that 
turn  themselves  in  the  Water..  .Having  6xed  a  wooden 
swimmer  below  the  neck,  it  [sc.  the  water-brand]  is  dipped 
in  wax  and  pitch,  and  is  ready  for  use. 

4.  A  thing  which  floats  upon  the  surface  of  a  liquid; 
spec,  an  angler's  float ;  see  also  quot,  1854. 

a  1609  DENNIS  Secrets  Angling  i.  xiii.  (1613)  Biij,  Then 
take  good  Corke,  as  much  as  shall  suffice,  For  every  Line 
to  make  his  swimmer  fit.  1664  EVELYN  Sylva  vii.  24  Let 
the  Nuts  be  first  spread  to  sweat;,  a.  Moneth  being  past, 
plunge  them  in  Water,  reject  the  Swimmers  1837  CARI.YI.E 
/>.  Rev.  ii.  i.  iii,  Shall  we  say,  the  Revolution-element 
works  itself  rarer  and  rarer  ;  so  that  only  lighter  and  lighter 
bodies  will  float  in  it;  till  at  last  the  mere  blown-bladder  is 
your  only  swimmer?  1854  Miss  BAKFR  Northantft.  Gfoss., 
Xiviwrner,  a  wooden  trencher,  or  two  short  pieces  of  flat 
wood  nailed  across  floating  upon  a  bucket  of  water  to  pre 
vent  its  washing  over  as  it  is  carried  along. 

b.  Brewing.  A  vessel  containing  ice  or  iced 
water  floating  on  the  woit  in  a  fermenting-lun. 
ivCf.  G.  schwimmer?) 

1881  WERSHOVKN  Techn.  Voc.  Eng.-Fr.  263  'J  he  ferment 
ing  tun,  the  gyle-tun,  la  cni-e  gtiiltoirt,  the  swimmer,  le 
Jlottenr. 

t5.  A  cup  or  goblet  *  swimming '  or  brimming 
over;  a  'bumper'.  Obs. 

1682  N.  O.  Boilcaifs  Lutrin  i.  180  [He]  takes  himself  a 
lusty  Beer-bowl  brimmer  Of  Racy  Ciaret,  and  Commends 
a  Swimmer  To  the  good  Company.  1706  BARNES  in  Hearne 
Collect.  18  July  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  273  Some  Brimmer  And  Swim 
mer,  Wlh  Nectar  shall  flow. 

f  6.  slang.   (Seequots.)   Obs. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Swimmer,*  Counterfeit 
(old)  Coyn.  iBia  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  SmHimer,  a 
guard-ship,  or  tender  j  a  thief  who  escapes  prosecution,  when 
before  a  magistrate,  on  condition  of  being  sent  on  board  the 
receiving-ship,  to  serve  His  Majesty,  is  said  by  his  palls  to 
be  swimmered. 

Hence  f  Swimmer  v.  (see  quot.  1812  above). 

Swimmeret  (swrmartt).  [f.  SWJMMEH  +  -ET.] 
An  abdominal  limb  or  appendage  of  a  crustacean, 
adapted  for  swimming ;  a  swimming-foot,  pleopod. 

1840  Cwier's  Atritn.  Ktngd.  416  The  second  family  of 
Decapoda,—  Decapoda  Macrura  . .,— is  distinguished  by 
having  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  on  each  side,  appendages, 
ordinarily  forming  a  swimmeret  [orig.  F.  nagcoire}.  1874 
A.  WILSON  Stud.  Guide  Zocl.  96  All  the  varied  segments 
and  appendages  of  the  lobster — eyes,  feelers,  jaws,  legs,  and 
swimmerets— are  merely  modifications  cf  a  common  struc 
tural  plan.  1880  HUXLEY  Crayfish  i.  so  Attached  to  the 
sternal  side  of  every  ring  of  the  abdomen  of  the  female  there 
is  a  pair  of  limbs,  called  swimmerets. 

t  Swimmering-,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [Cf.  ON. 
svimra  to  be  giddy.]  Giddiness;  =  SWIMMING 
•vbl.  sb.  4.  Also  ///.  a.,  giddy  =  SWIMMING  ppl.a.  5. 

1650  W.  D.  tr.  Contemns,*  Gate  Lat.  UnL  §  297  Head-ache 
and  the" megrim  causseth  either  giddiness  (dizziness,  swim- 
mtringi,  or  dotage.  1650  H.  MOKE  Obscm.  in  Enthus.  7V;'., 
etc.  (1656)  118  This  is  but  idle  treacling  of  the  air,  and  onely 
a^ymptome  of  a  light  swimmering  fancy. 

Swimming  (»wi*mirj),  vbLsb.    [f.  SWIM  v.  + 
-ING  *.]     The  action  of  the  verb  SWIM. 
1.  The  action  of  moving  along  in  the  water  by 

natural  means  of  progression. 

1377  I.ANGL.  P.  /'I.  B.  xii.  166  He  bat  ncuere  ne  dyued  ne 
nou^t  can  of  swymmynge.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  Dt  /'.  ^- 
xvin.  xxix.  [xx\.]  (liodl.  MS.t  If.  263  b  i  In  swymmynge 
be  strenger  [harts]  swymme^  bifore.  a  1517  FABYAN  t'kron. 
vii.  ccxxxviii.  (1811)  277  Swymynge  of  fysshes,  £  fleynge  of 
fowlys.  1533  HELLENDKN  I. ivy  iv.  xiv.  fS.T.S.)  II.  99 
Vthiris  bat  war  crafty  in  swomyng  war  sa  sare  woundu.. 
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t>at  t»ai  drownit  in  be  strenie.  1638  RAWLEY  tr.  Bacons 
Life  $  Death  (1630}  40  Exercise  within  cold  water,  as  swim 
ming,  is  very  good.  1683  }.  RKIO  Scots  Gardner  (1907)  90 
The  larger  your  pondes  or  rivers  be,.. and  the  more  moved 
by  horse,  geese  and  ducks,  in  their  sweeming,  the  sweeter 
it  will  be.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humphry  C/.,  Let.  to  Sir  It'. 
Phillies  i  July,  I  love  swimming  as  an  exercise,  and  can 
enjoy  it  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  1835  Tartington's  Brit. 
Cycl.  Arts  fy  Set.  II.  803/2  In  ordinary  easy  swimming, 
the  hands  are  not  used  to  propel,  but  merely  to  assist  in 
keeping  on  the  surface. 

2.  The  action  of  moving  or  floating  on  the  sur 
face  of  the  water,  as  a  ship. 

1719  Dr.  FOK  Crnsocu.  .Globe)  405  The  Fire  so  but  n'd  the 
upper  Part,  that  it  soon  made  them  unfit  for  swimming  in 
the  Sea  as  Boat*.  1827  FARADAY  Chetn.  Manip.  ii.  (1842)  62 
When  surrounded  by  the  fluid,  jis  density  was  in  some 
degree  judged  of  by  the  sinking  or  swimming  of  the  in 
cluded  bulb. 

b.  (oner,  A  thing  which  floats  upon  the  surface. 

1833  Lou  DON  Encycl.  Archit.  §  1262  The  swimmings,  or 
light  grains  thnt  are  skimmed  off  in  the  cistern. 

f3.  A  watered  pattern  in  a  fabric.    Obs.  rare. 

1611  KI.ORIO,  AW/*,  a  waue,  a  swimming  as  in  d.imaske 
or  chamblet. 

4.  A  i>tate  of  dizziness  or  giddiness  ;  vertigo. 

Usually  swimming  of  the  head  or  brain. 

1530  PALSGR.  278/2  Swymyng  in  the  hed,  bestournenient. 
1556  WITHALS  Diet.  (1568)  wb/i  Swimming  in  the  hcade, 
vertigo.  1581  MULCASTER  Positions xx\.  (1887)90  It  is  com 
mended  for  a  remedie  against  the  swiming  of  tlie  head. 
1601  HOLLAND  /'liny  xxi.  xxx.  II.  m  It  is  good  for  the 
swimming  and  dizzmcNse  of  the  braine.  1684  W.  RussF.r.t, 
Phys.  Treatise  135  A  Man  of  middle  Age  having,  .a  Swim 
ming  in  his  Head.  1770  FOOTE  Lame  Lover  11,  A  faintness, 
a  kind  of  swimming.  1871  L.  STEPHEN  Player.  Eur.  (1894) 
,-iiii.  305,  I  could  not  look  over  a  precipice  without  a  swim 
ming  in  the  head. 

fig.  1649  MILTON  Eikon.  xxviii.  240  Upon  a  sudden  qualm 
and  swimming  of  thir  conscience. 

5.  An  appearance   as  of  something    floating  or 
wavering  before  the  eyes. 

1760-71  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Quat.  (1809)  II.  95  My  knee* 
trembled . .  ;  a  swimming  came  before  my  eyes.  1771  SMOL 
LETT  Humphry  Cl.t  Let.  to  Lewis  8  May,  The  continual 
swimming  of  those  phantoms  before  my  eyes,  gave  me  a 
swimming  of  the  head.  1833  L.  RITCHIE  U'and.  Loire  234 
He  was  affected  by  a  reeling  of  the  brain  and  a  swimming 
of  the  eyes. 

8.  attrib,  and  Comb. ,  as  swimming-apparatus, 
-bcl^  -fin,  -foot,  -girdle,  -leg,  -organ,  -paddle,  -paw, 
-plate,  -web ;  swimming-bath,  -place,  -pond,  -school; 
Bwimming-bell,  a  bell-shaped  part  or  organ,  as  a 
nectocalyx,  by  which  an  animal  propels  itself 
through  the  water;  swimming-bladder,  (a]  the 
air-bladder  of  a  fish,  which  enables  it  to  keep  its 
balance  in  swimming;  (b}  an  inflated  bladder  to 
assist  a  person  in  swimming;  swimming-tub 
Calico-printing  etc.,  a  tub  of  colours,  with  a 
floating  layer  of  fabiic,  on  which  a  block  is  laid  to 
colour  its  surface. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  *  Swimming-apparatus..,  a 
float  or  dress  to  sustain  a  person  in  the  water.  1900  IJ.  I  >. 
JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot.  Terms,  Swimnt  ing-apparatus,  in 
Azolla,  three  apical  episporic  spongy  masses  of  tissue,  sur 
rounding  a  central  conical  body  with  an  array  of  fine  fila 
ments  (Campbell).  1741  Daily  Advertiser  28  May  (N.  <fr  Q. 
roth  Ser.  X.  89',  The  Pleasure  or  "Swimming  Bath,  which 
is  more  than  forty-three  Feet  in  length.  1892  H.  LAXK 
Differ,  Rhtum.  Dis.  led.  2)  103  The  ladies'  swimming  bath 
at  the  New  Royal  I  laths.  1861  J.  R.  GREKNT:  Man.  Anim. 
Kingd.,Cceltnt.  27  The  '  nectocafyces',  or  'swimming  bells*, 
with  which  the  hydrosoma  may  be  provided.  1856  '  STONE- 
K  '  Brit.  Spirts  512/1  Various  kinds  of  Apparatus  have 


have  a  leaping  tower.  1741  Daily  Advertiser  i3  May  (A*. 
ff  Q.  loth  Ser.  X.  89),  "Swimming-Stay*  are  made  by  the 
above  Exchange-Keeper  to  the  utmost  Perfection.  1839 
UKK  Diet.  Arts  240  The  "swimming  or  colour-tub  is  usually 
double,  and  serves  for  two  tables.  1871  DAKWIN  Desc.  Man 
n.  xii.  II.  24  The  hind-feet  are  provided  with  a  "swimming 
web. 

Swimming  vswi-min",  ppl.a.  [f.  SWIM  v.  r 
-ING  2.]  That  swims,  in  various  senses. 

1.  Moving  along  in  the  water  by  natural  means 
of  progression  ;    that    habitually  swims,    as   some 
birds  and  insects. 

c  1000  ^Ei.FRic  Gen.  \.  20  Teon  nn  ha  wseteru  forfl  swim, 
mende  cynn  cucti  on  lite,  c  1050  ByrhtfertHs  Hattdboi.  in 
Anglia  (1885)  VIII.  310  He  £cscop  call  wyrmcynn  &  <  reo- 
pende  &  fieo^ende  S:  swymmende,  c  1460  Towuetey  Myst. 
i.  55  The  water  to  norish  the  fysh  swymand.  1603  SIIAKS. 
f.fnf  in.  iv.  134  Poor  Tom,  that  eates  the  .swimming  I-'iog. 
1804  .Sii.uv  Gen.  Zoot.  V.  463  Swimming  Pegasus. ..  X;iti\c 
of  the  Indian  >eas.  1859  Tcdd's  Cycl.  A  tint.  Index,  Swim 
ming  birds  (Natatoies).  1862  ANSTFD  Channel  Is?,  n.  ix. 
(ed.  2)  232  The  spider  cial),  and  swimming  or  velvet  crab, 
are  also  eaten. 

b.  Jig.   Characterized  by  easy  smooth  motion  or 
progress,   as   of  a    person    swimming;    free    from 
obstruction  or  difficulty. 

1760-7*  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qual.  (1809)  II.  SS  During  a 
swimming  period  of  six  years,  I  .scarce  remember  to  have 
experienced  the  smallest  discontent.  1830  in  Cobb<-;t  Kur. 
Rides  (1885'  II.  320  Emigration  is  going  on  at  a  swimming 
rate.  1854  H.  MII.M-.R  Sch*  .v  Schut.  xxii.  (1857)  496,  I 
..carried  my  election  by  a  swimming  majority. 

c.  Stock  Exchange,     ^See  quot.) 

1870  MKDBEKV  Men  <v  Mjst,  Wall  Str.  138  Swimming 
market — the  opposite  of  a  sick  market.  Everything  is 
buoyant. 

2.  Floating  in  the  water;  spec,  in  Bot.  (see  quot. 
1859). 

c  1000  /Er.FRic  f/oin.  1 1.  60  Se  swymmenda  arc  [=  Noah's 
arkj.  1548  TURNER  Names  Herhes  65  Potamogelon  . .  maye 
be  named  in  cn-lishe  Pondplantayne,  or  swjmmynge  plan- 
tayne.  iSgyGEKAROE  Herbal  \\.  cclxxxvii,  680  \hi-adini;)  Of 

Duckes  meate,  and  other  swimming  herbcs.  1706  E.  WAKU 
Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  i  A  Ship  of  War.. .  It's  the  most 
admirable  swimming  Contrivance,  that  ever  mortal  Thought 
brought  forth.  1793  MARIYN  Lang.  Bot.^  Swimming  or 
Floating  leaf.  1859  HKNSLOW  Did.  Bot.  Ten/is^  Swimming^ 
used  vaguely  for  aquatics,  which  either  float  0:1  the  suiface, 
or  have  their  leaves  floating.  More  restrictedly  applied  tu 
aquatics  which  are  wholly  immersed,  and  also  free  from 
attachment  to  the  bottom.  1870  tr.  Toiti  Itct's  I'inTersi' 
(1871)  42  The  swimming  fucus  or  sea-weed.  1879  TVNI.-AU. 
l-'ragtn,  Sci.  (ed.  6)  I.  xiii.  374  When  the  pole  of  an  oiuinary 
magnet  is  brought  to  act  upon  the  swimming  needle  [i.e. 
floating  upon  a  liquid). 

b.  Swimming  stont  \  a  kind  of  stone  so  light  as 
to  float  upon  water;  =  FLOAT-STONE  2. 

1758  BORI.ASR  Nat.  Hist.  Cct •««/.  in  In  a  copper-mine. . 
near  Redruth,  they  have  a  stone  which  they  call  tlie  Swim- 
ming.stone.       1841    Penny    Cycl.    XIX.    199/2     Cavernous 
quart/  is  termed  Spongiform  quartz  or  Swimming  stone. 
*t*C-  fig"  Wavering,  unsteady.    Obs.  rare. 

1596  NASHK  Saffron  WtUdtnyi  Certaine  strange  dreames 
..which  wel  she  hoped  were  but  idle  swimming  fancies  of 
no  consequence.  1603  BACON  Valerius  Terminus  i.  Wks. 
1857  III.  23 ^  As  far  as  a  swimming  anticipation  could  take 
hold. 

fd.  fig.   Superficial,  on  the  surf.ice.    Obs.  rare. 

<t  1679  T.  GOODWIN  Work  of  Holy  Spirit  v.  vi.  Wks.  1703 
V.  i.  205  An  abundance. .of  swimming  knowledg,  common 
enlightning. 

fiJ.  Ot  the  carringe  of  the  body:  Characterized 
by  a  smooth  waving  motion.  Obs. 

1590  SHAKS.  MiJs.  ff,  n.  L  130  Which  she  with  pretty  and 
with  swimming  gate  Following.  .Would  imitate,  and  saile 
vpon  the  Land.  1694  N.  H.  Ladies  Diet.  169/2  A  Swim 
ming  Gate,  or  an  affected  Pace,  as  if  you  were,  .measuring 
the  ground  by  the  Foot  as  you  pass  along.  Ibid.  495/2  He. . 
admires  her  swiming  Carriage.  1709  SIEELE  Tatler  No. 
52  p  2  '1  hat  swimming  Air  of  your  Body.  1731  LADY  M.  W. 
MONTAGU  Poems,  l'inew.  to  Batk  vi,  Somerville,  of  cour 
teous  mien, ..With  swimming  Haws,  and  Urownlow  blithe. 

4.  Overflowing  (in  quot.  transf.). 

c  1586  C'TFSS  PEMBROKE  lys.  xcvui.  in,  You  streamy  rivers 
clapp  your  swymming  hands. 

b.  Of  the  eyes:  Suffused  with  tears  ;  watery. 

a  1719  COXGREVE  Tears  of  Amaryllis  126  From  her 
swimming  eyes  began  to  pour  Of  softly  falling  rain  a  silver 
show'r.  1864  TENNYSON  /:«.  Ard,  322  She  rose,  and  fixt 
her  swimming  eyes  upon  him. 

c.  advb. 

1887  Suf-pl.  Jamieson's  .SV.  Diet.,  Aifdfttda,  Swimming 
.  .also  used  as  an  OI/T.,  as  in  the  phrase  sivimwing  fnll^  \.  e. 
abundantly,  copiously  full  or  tilled,  well  stocked. 

5.  Affected  with,  or  characterized   by,   dizziness 
or  giddiness. 

1607  TOPSKLL  Fonr-f.  Bfaats  =;s5  For  the.. curing  of  the 
swimming  di/rines  or  giddines  in  the  head.  1688  f\ing*s 
I^ecltir.  21  2  Yet  you. .are  in  no  Danger  at  all  of  Falling 
Down,  from  any  other  Cui.se,  but  the  Swimming  Conceipt 
of  your  Own  Head.  1760-7*  H.  BROOKK  /'<>«  of  Qua/. 
(1809)  II.  59  A  swimming  kind  of  stupor  would  fall  ..upon 
my  soul.  1818  HYROS  Mazcflfla  xviii,  The  cold,  dull,  swim 
ming,  dense  Sensation  of  rerurr  ing  sense.  184*  MRS.C. \RLYLK 
Lett.  11883)  '•  >?8  My  head  got  into  a  swimming  condition. 
1885-94  R-  HRIDT.ES  Ettts  \-  rsyche  April  xxix,  >-he  yielded, 
and  was  borne  with  .swimming  brain  And  airy  joy,  along  the 
mountain  >ide. 

b.  Of  the  eyes  or  sight  (cf.  I..  ocnU  nai^nics, 
lumina  natantia^. 

1697  DKYDEN  I'irg.  Gtorg.  iv.  717  An  Iron  Slumber  shuts 
my  s*immiiiL;  Kyes.  1697  —  .-Knei-i  v.  1113  The  Pilot. . 

.,  ._ , __^, ._   „._     _  Soon   clo-i'd   his    swimming    Kyes,   and    lay   supine.       1819 

Arts  ft  Sci.   II.  80^ '2   Every  "vvimininf;  school  ought   to          KEATS  Eve  t>/  Sf.   Mark  55   With  aching   i.etk   and  swim- 


-    ng-tiladder  of  any  fish  be  pn 

or  broken,  such  a  Fish  sinks  presently  to  liie  bottom.  1843 
HOLTZM-FFRL  Turning  I.  155  Isinglass,  .is  prepared  from 
the  sound  or  swimming-bladder  of  the  sturgeon.  1858  O.  \V. 
HOLMES  Aut.  Break/.-*,  ii.  (1883*  32  Don't  puncture  thrir 
swimming-bladders;  don't  break  the  ends  of  their  brittle  and 
unstable  reputations.  1861  P.  P.  CARPENTER  in  Rep.  Smith- 
sotiian  Inst.  1860,  a.(o  The  animal  has  a  broad  *swimming 
fin,  armed  with  an  operculum.  Ibid.  234  Aclcsia  is  like 
Aplysia,  without  shell  or  "swimming  flaps.  1816  KIRBY  & 
Sp.  Rntamol.  xxii.  (i8ii)  II.  303  The  envelope  of  the  inter 
mediate  tarsi.. is  fringed  on  one  side  with  hairs,  to  enable 
the  insects  to  use  them  as  'swimming  feet.  i6»6  BACON 
AVw  All.  42  Wee  haue  Shipps  and  Koate.s  for  Going  under 
Water,  and  Brooking  of  Seas;  AKo  'Swimming-Girdles 
and  Supporters.  1700  T.  BROWS  Amnsem.  Ser.  $  Com. 
in  Under  that  Bulk  was  a  Projector  clicking  off  his 
Swimming  Girdles,  to  keep  up  Merchants  Credits  from 
sinking.  1835  Pa>tington  s  lint.  Cycl.  Arts  $  Sci.  II. 
803  2  Ihe  swimming  girdle,  ah.mt  five  inches  wide,  is 
placed  round  the  pupil's  breast.  1871  DARWIN  Desc. 
Man  II.  ix.  I.  328  The  males ..  alone  are  furnished  with 
perfect  'swimming-legs.  1861  J.  R.  OKKT-NK  Man.  Anim. 
hingd..  CaUnt.  115  The  endodermal  lining  of  the  poly  pi  te 
passes  into  the  central  cavitv  of  the  *swimmiMg-ori;an.  1895 
Oracle  Encycl.  I.  567/2  The  forelimbs.  represented  by 
'swimming-paddles,  are  of  small  size.  1808  J.  FLEMING  in 
Mem.  Wemfrian  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  (1811)  I.  134  There  were 
two  *swimming-paws  (if  I  maybe  allowed  the  expression*, 
corresponding  to  the  pectoral  fins  in  fishes,  situated  in  the 
idrepart  of  the  body  [of  the  narwal]  towards  the  under-side. 
1840  Cievftr's  Antm.  Kin%<i.  417  The  lateral  'swimming- 
pieces  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail.. are  thrown  back  at  its 
Mdes. .  .The  six  or  four  following  less  terminate  in  a  *swim- 
min^-plate.  1591  PKRCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Nadadfro,  a  "swim- 
mmc  plnce.  1833  Kouuos  Rncycl,  Archit.  §  1443  A  garden 
containing  a  bowling-green,  quoit-ground,  cricket-ground, 
"swimming-pond,  and  baths.  1835  f'ttrti'igtort's  Brit.  CycL 


min;;  eyes,  And  dazed  with  saintly  iinag'rics.  1819  HYRUS 
yuan  11.  cxii,  And  slowly  by  his  swimming  eye*  was  seen 
A  lovely  female  face.  18*7  LYTTON  1'elhant  l.\.\v,  No 
trembling  of  the  hand, no  error  of  the  swimming  sight. 

Swimmingly  ;s\vi-mirjli),  adv.  [I.  prtx.  + 
-i.v  2.]  lu  a  swimming  manner. 

1.  With   easy   smooth    progress  ;    smoothly    and 
without  impediment ;    with  uninterrupted  success 
or    prosperity,     "flu    early    use,    tsp.    with    bear, 
carry:   \\ith  conspicuous  success,  with  eclat. 

1622  IM.ETCHKK  &  MASS.  rrr-j>h'-te$s  i.  iii.  Max.  Can  such 
a  Kascal  as  thou  art,  liu^e  lur  h^iHJiir'r.  i.',£ia.  Ye-,  ami 

l>oar  it  too,  And  bear  it  swimmingly.     1654  Xichi'las  Tapers 

(Camden)  II.  51  Loul  iVrccy  can  itd  Irmstlfe  suinimingly 
and  said  more  fur  then  agninst  ilu_- Cr.ancelrr.  1668  P/rnEK- 
EDGH  She  Would  ij She  Could  i.  i,  J'tit:  ee  let  u-  dine  to 
gether  to-day,  ;ind  be  swimmingly  merry.  1678  OTWAY 
J-'riends/tifiin  /•'.  i.  i,  Hi-  :  c\<-r  ditanis  hi,\v  swijnniir.^iy  his 
own  Affairs  are  mana^'d  at  t-cme.  1696  VAMWL'CH  Relapse 
\\.  i,  So,  matters  go  swimmingly.  1754  WARBURTON  in  /'". 
A  Hunts  Lett.  (1809)  186  Only  this  ia-t  year  01  two  I  was 
going  swimmingly  on.  1  ha\<-  ITI-A-  st.uck  upon  a  rock. 
1824  LADY  GRANVII.LE  Lett.  14  Mar.  .16941 1.  266  Ihe  inter* 
view  went  off  \  cry  swimmingly.  1844  M.AC  \UI.AV  in  1  re 
vel  yan  Lije  $  Lett.  (1676)  II.  x.  1:2'!  he  article  on  Chatham 
goes  on  .swimmingly.  1893  FORBES- MITCH  ELL  Kemi>t.  (it. 
Mutiny  155  Ever\thin^  wtnt  *\vimniinply  \\itli  the  prj-e- 
cution. 

2.  \Vilh  a  smooth  gliding  movement. 

1745  Gentl.  Mag.  July  3-4  '2  \A\\C  (InttL-ring  an>;ei>  thr-y 
swimmingly  move.  1816  J.  SCOTT  I'is.  Paris(ei\.$)  ^7  Pei- 
haps  the  reality  did  not  appear  quite  ?o  swimmingly  elepant 
.  .as  the  fancy  of  the  tliitr.;  (,'c .  a  rustic  daiife]  had  been.  1842 
BROWNING  U 'arittg  \.  \\ ,  \.\\\  so,  swimmingly  apptar-. 
'J'hrungh  one's  aftei-Mip;  ei  musings,  Some  lust  Lady  of  old 
year*.  _ 

Swimminguess    (swi-migms). 

S\VIMMI,NG  ///.  a.  +  -M-:SS.]  a.  A  misty  or  moist 
appearance  (of  the  eyes).  b.  Smooth  gliding 
movement. 

1700  CONCREVE  ll'ay  of  l\~o>!d  m.  v,  You  see  that  picture 
ha*  a  sort  of  a — Ha,  Foil-le  !  a  Sw  mniiriL:ii(.s>  in  the  eye1'. 
1746  H.  WALI-OLE  Let.  to  ( 'on-fny  24  Oct.,  His  eyes. .  had 
..a  certain  melancholy  suimmingness,  that  described  hope 
less  love  rather  than  a  natural  amorous  languish.  1835  T. 
HOOK  G.  Cvrney  \.  ^'i\.  283  'Iheie  was  a  swati-Hlce  swim- 
mingness  about  her  air  and  gait. 

Swimmist  (s\\rn<ist  .  [1.  S\\IM  r.  -•  -IM.] 
A  habitual  or  professional  swimmer. 

1881  (  nckco  22  June,  Champion  swimmistS  like  Webb 
and  Peckwith.  1885  Gmfftic  3  Jan.  n  3  The  Serpentine 
Christmas  Day  Morning  Handicap,  to  the  decision  of  which 
so  many  swimmists  loot;  forward. 

Swilliiny  (swi'mi),  a.  [f.  SWIM  v.  +  -v.]  In 
clined  to  dizziness  or  giddiness.  Also  in  Comb. 

1836  F.  S[VKES]  Scraps  fr.  "Jrnl.  123  To  look  down  was 
quite  enough  to  cause  one's  head  to  be  unpleasantly  Mvimmy. 
1881  C.  WHITEHEAD  Heps  42  'J  he  operators  must  not  be 
shimmy-headed.  1892  STKVENSON  I'ailima  Lett.  xvii. 
(1895)  153  My  head  rather  >wimmy. 

Hence  Swrmmiiiess,  (!izxines<. 

1894  CON  AN  poviE  Tarasite  96,  I  had  a  dizziness  and 
swimminess  which  rapidly  passed  away. 

tSwinch..  Obs.  Forms:  3  swicche,  suiuch,  4 
ewinch,  swycche,  Aycnb.  zuynch.  [Aphetic  f. 
I-SWINCH.  Cf.  SwEN't'H.]  Toil,  labour. 

ia..  Moral  Ode  3^9  in  O.  /:.  Hem.  I.  181  per  is  weleabute 
grame  and  reste  abuten  svvinche.  1297  [see  SWENI  n].  1340 
Ayenb.  83  Alle  t>i^e  pinges  make^»  zuele  zuyncli  *  r^es 
tyeares  and  wepinges. 

•|  Swind,  v.  Oh.  Also  4  swynde.  [OE. 
swindan^  pa.t.  swanti,  su>tttttf0n,\ 'a.pj  >le.  -swutnUn 
—  OHG.  snuintan.  stiindan,  pa.t.  sitartf,  ;MHG. 
swinthn,  occas.  sict'ttkn,  G.  schwittden,  ttAwatttf, 
geschwunden,  whence  Da.  svinde\  a  formation 
with  -nd-  on  the  Teut.  root  $wf-  (cl.  Icel.  sr/a  to 
abate),  parallel  to  a  foimation  with  -«-,  repr.  by 
OHG.  swtnan  (MUG.  su'f»entG.  schwemai}  of 
the  same  meaning,  MLG.  swittfn  to  be  slow,  ON. 
svina  to  subside,  and  to  a  formation  with  -«/-, 
rejir.  by  SWIME  and  the  related  forms.]  intr.  To 
waste  away,  languish  ;  to  dwindle,  decrease  ;  to 
vanish,  disappear.  Hence  t  Swinden  ppl.  a.,  tn- 
fecMed,  enervated  (cf.  AswiNP  2,  hoK>\\r.r.M)i  N 

coco  tr.  Bieda's  H;sl.  iv.  xxv.  (1899)  5°°  E«Ua..o8oe 
helf^c  slaepe  swundon,  oft«*e  to  synninn  WKCdOD.  c  :coo 
Ags.  Ps.  (Sprlmnn)  \.\x\iii  15  [«xxix.  n]  Swindan  -'u 
dydest..sawlehis.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  57  in  O.  K.  Htm.  1. 
163  Vie  swine  and  ure  tilbe  is  ofte  iwoned  to  swmden. 
c  i»7S  LAV.  2^670  panne  mai  me  singe  Of  one  swindcne 
kinge  pat  his"  beot  liaue)-  im.iktd  And  his  cniht-ipe  for- 
sake.  13..  .SV.  F.tkei.weltie  34^  in  Horstm.  Alttngi.  Leg. 
(1881)  274  Sodenly  his  swete  chere  iwyndid  &  faylide. 
a  1327  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  150  Thus  me  pileth  the  pore 
that  is  of  lute  pris  :  Nede  in  swot  and  in  swynk  swvndc  mot 
swo.  a  1380  Minor  I  ,ftns  fr.  I'tyitfn  MS.  xxviii.  5^  Heil 
lent-re  and  touere  of  largenesse,  Swete  and  swettest  J?at 
r.euer  may  -wynde. 

Swindge,  Swindgel,  var.  SWINGE.  SwiKGl  i  . 

Swindle,^.1  Local  variant  of  SWINGLE  sl>. 
Also  in  Comb,  swyndilland  =  SWINGLE-HAND. 

14..  Nam.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  696/7-8  Hcc  e.rctilt'diutn,  a 
swyndylstnc.  Hoc  excndinnit  a  swyndiMand.  1857  F.OKROW 
AV;«.  it  ye  x\x,  I  drank  with  the  hnn  esters,  who  sang  me 
songs  about  rural  life,  such  av — '  Mtting  in  ihe  swale  ;  and 
listening  to  the  swindle  of  the  Hail,  as  it  sounds  dub-a-dub 
on  the  Ci  rn,  from  the  neighbouring  1  ;trn.' 

t  Swindle,  sb*  Obs.  [ad.  early  mod.Du. 
su'indel  (Du.  zwcndel}  =  MHG.  swindtf,  su'itrtel 
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SWINDLE. 

(G.  schwindel,,  f.  Teut.  swind- :  see  SWIND  v.  and 
-LE.    Cf.  SWINDLING  vbl.  sf>.1]     Giddiness,  vertigo. 

1559  MORWVNG  Evonynt.  137  This  lyquor  is  good  for  the 
headache,  fallinge  sicknesse,  d  ensye,  swindle  or  turnsicknes. 

Swindle   swrtid'l).  sb:->    [f.  SWINDLE  v.-} 

1.  An  act  of  swindling;  a  fraudulent  transaction 
or  scheme;   a  cheat,  fraud,  imposition. 

1852  C.  W.  DAY  Five  i'rs'.  Rtsid.  If.  Indies  II.  185  The 
West  India  Islands  are  full  of  the  swindles  of  European 
tradesmen.  Wine  and  spirits  areshockinglyaduherated,[etc.]. 
1881  Jrnl.  Imt.  Bankers  Nov.  573  The  trustees  under 
liquidation  never  have  their  bills  taxed ;  they  charge  what 
they  like  and  do  what  they  like ;  it  is  a  perfect  swindle  with 
them, 

b.  spec,  (slang  or  local)  :  see  quots. 

1870  Law  Reports,  Davey  v.  Ir'almsley  (Farmer),  Lot 
teries  are  announced  and  commonly  known  as  swindles. 
1872  SCHELE  DE  VtRE  Americanisms  576  When  he  [sc.  a 
Western  man)  wishes  to  know  what  he  has  to  pay,  he  asks, 
What's  the  damage?  or,  not  so  charitably,  What's  the 
s-vindle?  1890  HAKRERE  &  LKI\ND  .Waiif  J)ict.  s.  v.,  When 
a  proposition  is  made  to  toss  for  a  drink  by  spinning  a  coin, 
the  phrase  is  generally  '  let's  have  a  swindle  . 

2.  Something  that  is  not  what  it  appears  or  is 
pretended  to  be ;  a  '  fraud '.  colloq. 

1866  HOWELI.S  Vcnet.  Life  i.  4  Let  us  take,  for  example, 
that  pathetic  swindle,  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.  1882  T.  G. 
BOWLES  Flotsam  %  Jetsam  395  As  a  sea  the  Mediterranean 
is  a  mere  swindle.  It  is,  indeed,  not  a  sea  at  all,  but  a 
miserable  puddle. 

t  Swindle,  i> .'   Obs. :  see  SWINDLING  vbl.  rf.1 
Swi'ndle,  z'.a     [Back-formation  f.  SWINDLER.] 

1.  intr.  To  act  the  swindler ;  to  practise  fraud, 
imposition,  or  mean  artifice,  esp.  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  money. 

1782  BAILEY,  Swindle,  to  get  Money  on  false  Pretences. 
1802  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.,  Swindle,..*  cant  word  signifying 
to  cheat.  1820  SHELLEY  Hymn  Merc,  xlix,  Those  Who 
swindle,  house-break,  sheep-steal,  and  shop-lift.  1848 
THACKERAY  Van.  /'"n/rxxxvi,  Hardy  English  adventurers 
who  have,  .swindled  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe. 

2.  tram.  To  cheat,   defraud  (a   person)  out  of 
money  or  property. 

1803  SYD.  SMITH  Delfhine  Wks.  1859  I.  46/1  Though  she 
swindles  Delphine  out  of  her  estate.  l8s8J.  M  ARTIKEAU  5fW. 
Christ.  243  Having  been  intrusted  with  the  management  of 
a  bank  in  the  Piscina  pttblica,  he  swindled  and  ruined  the 
depositors.     1908  R.  BAGOT  A.  Cuthbett  xiv.  162  It  appears 
that  del  Monte  has  swindled  his  wife — his  widow — out  of 
every  sixpence  she  possessed. 

b.  To  bring  into  some  specified  condition  by 
swindling. 

1810  in  Life  Adam  Clarke\\\\.  (1834)  192, 1  might  swindle 
away  this  poor  Sarah  Boswell  from  your  chapels  to  ours. 
1839  THACKERAY  Fatal  Boots  Oct.,  When  1  had  paid  the 
debt  into  which  I  had  been  swindled  by  her. 

3.  To  get  or  gain  by  swindling.  ?  Obs. 

1804  Rf-'ol.  Plutarch  II.  306  The  convention  of  Alexan 
dria,  which  Buonaparte  swindled  from  the  trembling  Melas. 
1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  in.  I.  v,  Lamotle.  .had.  .swindled  a 
sum  of  three-hundred  livres  from  one  of  them. 

Swindleable  (swrndlab'l),  a.  nortce-wd.  [f. 
SWINDLE  z>.2  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  or  liable 
to  be  swindled. 

1874  M.  COLLINS  Tit.  iilGardendSW)  I.  vii.  283,  I  have 
had  to  pay  many  of  their  bills,  chiefly  I  think  because  I  look 
easily  Swindleable  (to  coin  a  word). 

Swindledom  (swi-nd'ldam).  nonce-wd.  [f. 
SWINDLE  sb.z  +  -DOM.]  The  realm  or  domain  of 
swindles. 

1893  Scott.  Lender  10  June  JO  (heading  The  latest  from 
swindledom. 

Swindler  (swrndbi).  [ad.  G.  schwindler 
giddy-minded  person,  extravagant  projector,  esp. 
in  money  matters,  cheat,  f.  schwindeln  to  be  giddy, 
act  thoughtlessly  or  extravagantly,  swindle,  going 
back  to  MHG.  swindeln,  OHG.  suintilSn  (cf. 
MHG.  swindel,  swintel,  OHG.  sutiintilSd  dizzi 
ness),  frequent,  f.  suintan  to  waste  away,  languish, 
lose  consciousness,  etc. :  see  SWIND  v.  and  -LE. 
Cf.  Du.  zwendelait'. 

Orig.  a  cant  word,  snid  to  have  been  introduced  into 
London  by  German  Jews  about  1762,  and  to  have  been  first 
used  in  literature  by  Lord  Mansfield.  See  Bailey's  Diet, 
ed.  1782,  and  Slang  Did.  (1873)  317.] 

One  who  practises  fraud,  imposition,  or  mean 
artifice  for  purposes  of  gain  ;  one  who  systematic 
ally  defrauds  or  cheats  others ;  a  cheat. 

1775  Ann.  Reg.,  Chron.  175/2  Dupes  to  the  designing  arts 
of  ihe  wretches  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Swindlers.  1797 
(title)  Adventures  of  the  Extravagant  Wit ;  or  the  Engli*h 
Swindler,  shewing  the  various  Frauds  and  Tricks  he  com 
mitted  in  London  and  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Globe. 
1819  SHELLF.V  Peter  Bell  jnt  11.  ii,  A  swindler,  living  as  he 
can.  1889  JESSOI-P  Coining  of  Friars  iii.  159  The  swindler 
always  thinks  his  victim  a  fool. 

Hence  (all  nonce-wds.}  Swi'ndlerdom,  the  realm 
of  swindlers,  swindlers  collectively  ;  Swi'ndler- 
ship,  the  condition  of  a  swindler;  Swi'ndlery, 
the  practice  of  a  swindler,  swindling. 

1865  Pall  Mall  G.  16  Aug.  9/r  The  enterprise  of  London 
"Swindlerdom  seems  to  be  illimitable.  1862  C\uL\l.zFredk. 
(>t.  xil.  xi.  III.  341  What  is  truth,  falsity,  h'iman  Kingship, 
human  *SwindIership?  1833  —  Misc.  Ess.,  Cagtiostro 
(1872)  V.  93  Had  there  been  no  sumptuary  or  adultery  or 

'swindlery  Law-acts.  1837  —  Fr.  Rev.  l.  n.  vi,  Swindlery 
and  Blackguardism  have  stretched  hands  across  the  Channel, 

and  snluted  mutually. 

tSwi'ndliug,    vbl.    sb\     Obs.    rare.      In    6 
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swyndelyuge.      [ad.    G.    schwindelung   ,OHG.    | 
suintilunga,    MHG.   swindelunge],    (.    schwindel 
SWINDLE  s6.2,  schwindeln  vb.,  formations  on  Teut. 
swind-  (see  SWIND  z;.).]     Swimming  in  the  head, 
dizziness,  giddiness. 

1527  ANDREW  Brunswykc's  Distyll.  ll'aters  K  ivb,  (It]  IS 
good  agaynste  the  swyndelynge  in  the  hede. 

Swindling  (swi-ndlirj),  M.sti.2  [f.  SWINDLE 
I'.S  +  .IXG1.]  The  action  of  SWINDLE  v.2 ;  the 
practice  of  a  swindler ;  fraud  or  imposition  lor 
purposes  of  gain;  systematic  cheating. 

1792  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  W.  Betoe  24  Sept.,  A  deep  laid 
plan  of  political  swindling.  1855  MACAU  LAY  Hist.  hug. 
xviii.  IV.  177  He  seems  not  to  have  taken  up  the  trade  of  a 
false  witness  till  he  could  no  longer  support  himself  by  beg 
ging  or  swindling.  1869  Adam  Smiths  W.  A'.  I.  II.  n.  3.2° 
note,  Free  trade  in  banking,  it  has  been  wisely  and  wittily 
said,  is  free  trade  in  swindling. 

Swindling,  /•/>/• a-  U-  SWINDLE  v.-  +  -ING  2. 
Cf.  prec.] 

1.  That  swindles  ;  acting  or  dealing  fraudulently. 
1795  KIRWAN  Klcm.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  Pref.  p.  xv,  Ignorant 

or  swindling  dealers  at  Naples.  1809  J.  ADMIS  Wki.  (1854) 
IX.  610  Our  medium  is  depreciated  by  the  multitude  of 
swindling  banks.  1877  BLACK  Green  1'ast.  xiv,  The  swind 
ling  old  heathen. 

2.  Of  acts,  etc.:  Involving  a  swindle,  fraudulent. 

1809  MAI.KIN  Gil  Bias  vn.  xii.  f  n  He  declared  his.. ab 
horrence  of  becoming;  a  party. .in  a  mere  swindling  trick. 
1879  GEO.  ELIOT  Tlito.  Such  xvi.  283  Since  his  name  for 
virtue  served  as  an  effective  part  of  a  swindling  apparatus. 

Hence  Swrndlingly  adv. 

1887  MRS.DALY  Digging  $  Squatting  xvi  171  The  break 
up  of  many  of  the  more  swindlingly  formed  enterprises 
naturally  ensued. 

Swine  (swain).  PI.  swine.  Forms  :  Singular 
and  Plural.  1-4  swin,  1-6  swyn,  4-5  suyn, 
4-7  swyne,  (4  suine,  swiyn,  squine,  Ayenb. 
zuyn,  4-5  squyne,  5  swyyn,  swyyne,  sweyne, 
sqwyne,  6  suyne,  swyin,  swyen,  7  sweyn, 
shwine),  5-  swine.  Plural  in  -s.  5  swyro.es,  6, 
8-9  swines.  [Common  Teutonic :  OE.  swin 
str.  n.  =  OKris.,  OS.,  MLG.  swin,  MDu.  swi/n, 
(NFris.  stuinn,  El-'ris.  swin,  WFris.  swyn,  LG. 
swien,  Du.  zwijn},  OHG.,  MHG.  swin,  (G. 
schwein),  ON.  svln,  (Sw.,  Da.  sviii),  Gotli. 
swein  : —  OTeut.  *swlnont,  ncut.  of  adj.  formation 
with  suffix  -ino-  (cf.  L.  sutnus,  OS1.  svim,  swinish, 
and  see  -IKE  suffix^)  on  the  root  of  L.  sits,  Gr.  Js, 
and  Sow  j/'.l 

The  orig.  use  may  have  been  either  generic  or 
restricted  to  the  young  of  the  swine  ;  for  the  latter 
cf.  Goth,  gailein,  OHG.  gei^tn  young  goat,  kid, 
cogn.  w.  OE.  gxten  of  goats,  L,  hxdlnus  of  kids 
: —  Indo-eur.  *ghaidino-,  f.  gltaid-  GOAT.] 

1.  An  animal  of  the  genus  Sus  or  family  Snitlif, 
comprising  bristle-bearing  non-ruminant  hoofed 
mammals,  of  which  the  full-grown  male  is  called 
a  boar,  the  full-grown  female  a  sow;  esp.  the 
common  species  Sus  scrofa,  domesticated  from 
early  times  by  Gentile  nations  for  its  flesh,  and 
regarded  as  a  type  of  greediness  and  uncleanness. 
(Now  only  literary,  dialectal,  or  as  a  generic  term 
I  in  zoology,  etc.,  being  superseded  in  common  use 
bypigoikog:  see  these  words.) 

(a)  sing",    c  725  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  S  700  Suis,  swin. 
.11000  Kiddles  xli.  [xl.]  105  (Gr.)  Mara  ic  com  &  faettra, 
bonne  amaested  swin.    1x1122  O.  E.  Cliroii.  (Laud  MS.)  an. 
1085,  Ne  an  cu  ne  an  swin  nxs  belyfon.     a  1200  Moral  Ode 

1  143  in  O.  E.  lloin.  1.  169  Swines  brede  is  swi^e  swete,  swa 
is  of  wilde  dore.  1:1205  LAY.  468  Al  swa  bat  wilde  swin 
t>  wroter5  3eond  ban  grouen.  a  1225  After.  A1.  128  Ase  swin 
ipund  ine  sti  uorte  uetten.  111300  Cursor  Hf.  26^51  (Cott.) 
pai  sal  yow  vp  on  balkes  lift  Als  suine  [/'arV/C  squine]  bat  ar 
to  salting  lift,  c  1330  R.  BRUNNK  C/iroit.  Wace  (Rolls)  12342 
By  a  mykel  fir  he  sat,  Rostyng  a  swyn  gret  &  fat.  a  1440 

'.  Sir  Deg rev.  1398  Sche  brou^t  fiam  the  kychene  A  scheld 
of  a  wylde  swynne.  1535  COVERDALE  /  Mncc.  i.  47  To  ofTre 
vp  swynes  flesh  and_  other  vndene  beastes.  1596  SHAKS. 
Tain.  Shr.  Induct,  i.  34  Oh  monstrous  beast,  how  like  a 
swine  he  lyes.  1634  MILTON  Counts  53  Circe..  Whose 
charmed  Cup  Whoever  tasted,  lost  his  upright  shape,  And 
downward  fell  into  a  groveling  Swine.  1682  SHADWELI. 
Laiic.  Witches  n,  Coursing  had  gotten  me  a  woundy  stomach, 
and  I  eat  like  a  Swine.  1780  COWPLR  Lore  cf  World  Re. 
proved  3  There  is  a  part  in  ev'ry  swine  No  friend  or  follower 
of  mine  May  taste.  1799  S.  FRF.EMAN  Town  Off.  58  He 
found  a  swine  going  at  larse  in  the  town. 

(b)  //.     (-888  /ELFBED  Boeth.  xxxvii.  §  4  He  bi5  anlicost 
fettum  swinun  be  syle  wilhtfl  licgan  oti  fulum  solum.    c  izoo 

|     Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  37  Det  oref  be  bis  dear  wane5  be3  shep 

i    &  re5eren  &  get  &  swin.      a  1300  Cursor  :!/,  4711   [pai] 

I    soght  bam  rotes,  als  be  suine.     c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxix. 

(I'lac'das)  319  He..al  his  bestiale  sleu  in  by,..assis,  mulis, 

schepe  &  swyne.     1421  Cov.  Leet  Kk.  27  We  commaund 

bat  no  man  haue  no  Swyne  gnyng  in  the  hy^e  streit.    1:1452 

Ternies  of  I7enrry   in   J.    Hodgkin   Proper   Terms   56/2 

Sundyr  of  wylde   Swyne,  Dryfte  of  Tame   Swyne.     1528 

ROY  Rede  me  (Arb.)  113  There  is  grountynge  of  pigges  and 

swyne  With  lowynge  of  oxen  and  kye.     1562  LEIGH  Sui~v. 

(1577)  Fivb,  Neither  maie  Geese  or  Swine  haue  common, 

i    hut  by  the  lordes  sufferaunce.     1671  MILTON  P.  Jf.  iv.  630 

Thee  and  thy  Legions,  yelling  they  shall  flye,  And  beg  to 

bide   them    in  a  herd  of  Swine.     1706  W.  H.    MARSHALL 

I    Rural  Econ.   W.   Eng.    II.  222   Of  Swine,   Somersetshire 

appears  still   to  persevere  in  the  old   white   breed.      1846 

'    YOUATT  Pign  Swine  are  the  most  prolific  of  all  domesti- 
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cated  animals.  1870  MOKRIS  Earthly  Pur.  iv.  296  The 
rooting  swine  Beneath  the  hedge-row  oak-trees  grunt  and 
whine. 

ft.  1483  C  AX  TON  G.  de  la  Tour  Gj,  His  Swyntherd,  he 
that  kept  his  swynes.  1551  in  Strype  Ecd.  Mem,  11721)  II. 
n.  v.  285  Beeves,  muttons,  veaU,  swines.  1738  [G.  SMITH] 
Cur.  Kelat.  II.  421  When  Swines  continue  longer  than 
ordinary  in  the  Mire.  1759  I)RO\\N  L'oinpl.  Farmer  41 
Young  shoots,  which  are  swines  of  about  three  quarters  of 
a  year  old.  1850  H.  MELVILLK  White  Jacket  \.  xv.  93 
Some  of  you  chaps  haven't  no  more  manners  than  so  many 
swines ! 

b.  In  proverbial  and  allusive  expressions,  and 
in  fig.  context. 

.1000  Ags.  C,o$p.  Watt.  vii.  6  Ne  ge  ne  wurpen  eowre 
meregrotu  toforan  eowrum  swynon.  ct\i$Lamb,  Hom.  135 
Ne  sculen  ^e  nawiht  5111151  ones  leggen  swinen  to  mete.  13. . 
Guy  Warw.  (A.)  3680  J>ou  sest  Mahoun  ne  Apolin  Be  nou^t 
wort*  \>c  brestel  of  a  swin.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Man  cf  Laws 
T.  647  And  stolen  were  hise  lettres  pryuely  Out  of  his  box 
whil  he  sleep  as  a  swyn.  1390  GOWEK  Conf.  II.  360 The 
servantz  lich  to  drunke  Swyn  Begunne  forio  route  faste. 
1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  342  b,  A  swyne  to  teaclie* 
Minerua,  was  a  prouerbe  [etc.].  1560  in  Maitl.  Club  Misc. 
III.  210  That  lecherous  Swyne  the  Byschop  of  Rome 
(quhai  hais  rutet  wp  the  Lordis  wyneyard  sa  far  as  in  him 
wes).  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  I,.  iv.  ii.  91  Fire  enough  for  a 
Flint,  Pearle  enough  for  a  Swine.  1590  GRrENWooo  Col 
lect.  Sclaund.  Art.  G  j,  We  sayd  you  shall  finde  it. .a  pyg 
of  that  Swyne.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  iv.  ii.  109  "lis  old, 
but  true,  Still  Swine  eats  all  the  draugh.  a  1600  MONT- 
COMKRIF.  Misc.  f.  xxx.  42  (Laing  MS  )  Lat  me  nocht  sleip 
in  sleuth,  In  stinkaml  sty  with  sathanis  sinfull  &uyne.  1608 
WILLET  Hexapla  E.\od.  683  A  certaine  Sorbonist,  then  a 
popish  bishop.. a  swine  out  of  the  same  stie.  1761  Brit. 
Mag.  II.  440  The  tricks  of  old  Circe  deter  us  from  Wine, 
Tho'  we  honour  a  Boar,  we  won't  make  ourselves  Swine. 
1821  SCOTT  Kenilw.  xix,  He  that  does  me  not  reason  is  a 
swine  of  Sussex,  and  I'll  make  him  kneel  to  the  pledge,  if  I 
should  cut  his  hams,  and  smoke  them  for  bacon. 

2.  jig.  Applied  opprobriously  to  a  sensual,  de 
graded,  or  coarse  person  ;  also  (in  mod.  use)  as  a 
mere  term  of  contempt  or  abuse. 

(•1380  WYCLIF  Serw.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  263  Mannis  lawis  hav 
distemper  id  kynde  of  men,  and  turned  hem  into  swyn. 
c  1384  CHAUCER  //.  Fame  in.  687  Ye  mnisiy  Swyne  ye  ydel 
wrechhes.  1430-40  LVDC.  JircAas  i.  xi.  (MS.  Bodl.  263)  51/2 
How  that  this  swyn.  .This  Thiestes,  afftir  Europa  Lay  bi  his 
doubter  callid  Pellopia.  1531  TINDALE  Exfos.i  John  ii.  13-17 
(1537)  42  Lechery  ..maketh  a  man  altogether  a  swyne.  1594 
SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  v.  ii.  10  This  foule  Swine  Is  now  euen  in 
the  Gentry  of  this  Isle.  1842  BROWNING,  Soliloquy  Span. 
Cloister  ix,  Gr-r-r— you  suine  !  1891  FAKRAR  Darkness  <y 
Dawn  xxxviil,  I  shall  be  butchered  to  amuse  these  swine. 
1907  H.  WVNDHAM  Ffare  of  Footlights  xxxv,  The  swine 
might  have  had  the  decency  to  have  made  up  his  alleged 
mind  a  bit  sooner. 

3.  —  swine -Jish  ;   see  5. 

1844  W.  H.  MAXWELL  Sports  $  Adv.  Scot.xv.d&iS)  M3'l  ne 
'  wolf-fish  ',  here  'swine  ,  (anarhichas  lupus  of  Linnaeus). 

4.  Obvious    Combinations :    attrib.,    as    swine- 
bristle,  -flesh,  -^-grenn  [GaoiN  sb?,  snout],  -leather 
[cf.  G.  sckwein(s}Icder]t  -market,  -\-pork,  -trough^ 
etc. ;    adj.    =  SWINISH,    as   in    swine   enjoyment, 
security  \  objective,  etc.,  as  swine-buyer,  -catcher ', 
-dealer,  -eater,  -keeper,  -keeping;  swine-eating  ^].\ 
swine-like &A}.  and  adv.  ;  parasynthetic(similative), 
as  swine-faced,  -headed,  -mouthed,   -snouted  adjs. ; 

l    occas.  with  swine's,  as  t  swine 's -faced. 

c  1440  Alphabet  oj  Tales  396  pe  harys  on  his  browi*  war 
lyke  *swyne-brustyls.  1831  CAKLVIE  Sart.  Res.  m.J, 
Working  on  tanned  hides,  amid  pincers,  paste-horns,  rosin, 
swine-bristles,  and  a  nameless  flood  of  rubbish.  1707  Land. 
Gaz.  No.  4318/4  Richard  Wells,  of  Ingoldsby  in  Lincoln- 

,     shire,  *Swinebuyer.      1835  App.  Mmiic.  Corpor.  Rep.  iv. 
2653  (Congleton)  The  SwiDV-catcber,  levying  u.  upon  each 
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fncde  beautie  onely  sate  in  pride.  1556  NASHE  Stijjrcn 
ll'alden  Wks.  1905  III.  134  Two  or  three  sturdie  Plow-Duo 
(such  as  his  swines  fac't  bluecoate  was).  1507  lit  Pt.  Re- 
turn/r.  Parnass.  i.  i.  281  What  an  unmanerhe  microcosme 
was  this  swine-faced  clowne.  1308  TREVJSA  Barth.  De  /'.  K. 
xvin.  i.  (Bodl.  MS.).  *Swyne  flesche  and  schepe  flcsche  is 
belter  rested  ban  sode.  c  1400  MACNDKV.  (Roxjj.)  ix.  36  J-'e 
Sarzenes  al<o  biinges  furth  na  grysez,  ne  bai  ele  swyne 
flessch.  1884  J .  TA  IT  Mind  in  Matter  1 89  The  Jews ..  pro 
hibited  from  using  swine-flesh.  1691  RAY  N.  C.  rVerdi  138 
*  Swine -greun,  a  Swines  snout.  1710  SIDBALD  Hist.  Fife  53 
*Swine-headed  and  mouth'd  and  backed.  1508  DUNBAR 
Flyting  130  Sueir  swappit  swanky,  "swynekeper  ay  for 
swaittis.  1596  SHAKS.  /  Hen.  11',  iv.  ii.  38  A  hundred  and 
liftie  totter'd  Prodigalls,  lately  come  from  *Swine-keepmg. 
1409  in  Beverley  MSS.  (Hi^t.  MSS.  Comm.  1900)  too  Calf- 
Icthyr,  *swyn-lether.  1575-85  ABP.  SANDYS  Scrm.  156  Let 
vs  not  "swinelike  returne  to  wallowe  in  that  slime  againe. 
1604  JAS.  I  Counlrr/il.  to  Tolacco  (Arb.)  106  Olde  drunkards 
thinke  they  prolong  their  dayes,  by  their  swinelike  diet. 
1624  QUARI.I'.S  "Job  xix,  In  Pleasure's  sincke,  he  takes  a 
swinelike  Pleasure.  1888  1'all  MallC.  26  May  n/i  Crea 
tures  more  swine-like  than  human.  1467-8  Rolls  of  Parlt. 
V.  603/2  A  Strete  called  \Swynemaiket.  1610  HOLI  AND 
Camrlen's  Brit.  (1637)  441  Rumford.  the  glory  whereof 
dependeth  on  a  swine  mercat.  1456  SIR  G.  HAY  Gov. 
Princes  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  II.  157  Sum  man  luxurious  as  a 
*swyne  pork,  and  sum  chaste  as  a  turtur  dowe.  1633  FORD 
Broken  H.  in.  ii,  To  one  that  franks  his  lust  In  "swine- 
security  of  bestial  incest.  1887  MORRIS  Odyssey  x.  239  And 
*swine-shape  they  had,  and  the  voice.. of  the  boar.  1840 
LONGF.  Sfi.  Student  i.  iv,  I  tell  you  this  is  nothing  but 
Vino  Tinto  of  La  Mancha,  with  a  tang  of  the  *swine-skin. 
1592  NASHE  /'.  Penilesie  Wks.  1904  I.  169  Hee  will.. sonnet 
a  whole  quire  of  paper  in  praise  of  Lady  "Swin-snout,  his 
yeolow.fac'd  Mistres.  1900  W.  ARCIIEK  tr.  likens  When  we 
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<ictid  Aivakfn  I.  14  Lop-earetl,  low.browed  clog-skull.s,  and 
fatted  swine-snouts.  1602  BRETON  II  'onders  worth  Uenrittg 
Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  8/1  Squintc  eyed,  "Swine  snouted,  wry 
bodyed,  and  splay  footed.  1579  FULKE  lltskitis1  Part.  124 
Let  him  resortc  to  M.  Heskins'  "swyne-lruugh.  1616  DKACON 
Tobucco  Tortured  57  The  Swil  bols  swine-troflfe.  1619  in 
Ferguson  &  Nanson  Manic.  Ktc.  Carlisle  (1887)  278  Keping 
ofswine  troughes  in  the  Iiye  streyt.  1827  SCOTT  Citron. 
Canon  fate  ii,  They  come,  with  the  prodigal  son,  to  the  husks 
and  the  swine-trough.  1559  Richmond  Wilts  ^Surtees)  135 
One  "swyne  tubbe. 

5.  Special  Combinations  (also  with  swine's ; : 
swine-back,  (a)  a  convex  or  arched  back  like 
that  of  a  swine  (=  HOGBACK  i)  ;  (/>)  in  Coal 
mining  -  HOGBACK  2  b,  HOBSK-RACK  4  ;  swine- 
backed  (-bsekl)  a.,  having  a  back  like  that  of  a 
swine  ;  spec,  in  Archery,  having  a  convexly  curved 
outline  (opp.  to  saiiiile-backed)  ;  swine-badger  = 
hog-badger  (Hoc  sbl  I3c);  swine-crew  (crue\ 
-cruive  dial.  [CREW  %,  CKUIVE],  a  pigsty ; 
t  swine-drunk  a.  [cf.  ON.  svindrnkkinn  ,  exces 
sively  drunk,  beastly  drunk  ;  so  t  swine  drunken 
ness  ;  swine-eyes,  eyes  like  those  of  a  swine, 
which  cannot  be  directed  upwaids;  swine  fever, 
a  name  for  two  infectious  diseases  of  swine  (pro 
duced  by  different  bacteria),  distinctively  called 
hog-cholera,  chiefly  affecting  the  intestines,  and 
swine-plague,  chiefly  affecting  the  lungs  (see 
below) ;  swine-fish,  the  woli-fish,  Anarrhichas 
lupus,  so  called  from  the  movement  of  its  snout  ; 
f  swine-garth,  an  enclosure  for  swine,  a  pigsty  ; 
swine-girl,  a  girl  who  tends  swine ;  swine-grease 
(see  swine's  grease  below) ;  swine('s)-head,  a 
swinish  or  self-indulgent  person ;  t  swine-hog  = 
HOG  rf.l  i;  f  swine-house  [cf.  ON.  svlnahiis\ 
a  building  in  which  swine  are  kept ;  hence  fswine- 
housegarth,  an  enclosed  piece  of  ground  contain 
ing  such  a  building ;  swine-hulk,  -hull  dial. 
[HuLK  sb.\,  HULL  sbl  4!)],  a  piysty;  f  swine- 
louse,  a  woodlouse,  hog-louse,  orsow-bug;  swine- 
meat  dial.,  food  for  swine,  hog-wash ;  swine- 
oat  local  (see  quot.)  ;  8Wine('s)-penny  local  (see 
quots.);  swine-plague,  an  infectious  disease  of 
swine,  resembling  but  distinct  from  hog-cholera 
(see  swine  fever  above) ;  swine's  back,  local  name 
for  a  narrow  hill-ridge  (cf.  HOGBACK  3  a);  fswine- 
seam,  =  sivine  s-grease  •  f  swine's  evil,  = 
SCROFULA  ;  swine's  grease  (occas.  swine-grease}, 
now  dial.,  the  fat  of  a  swine,  lard;  swine-shott, 
t-shoute  dial.  [SfioAT2],  a  young  pig;  swine- 
skeel  dial.,  a  tub  for  hog-wash;  t  swine-sought, 
=  Swi.vii-rox  2;  fswine's-pika  Mil.,  =  SWINE'S 
FEATHER;  t  swine'a  pudding  =  HOG'S  PUDDING  ; 
t  swine's-stead,  a  building  in  which  swine  are 
kept;  f  swine-wroting,  a  place  in  which  swine 
root  (See  also  SWINE'S  FEATHER.) 

•675  Land.  Caz.  No.  976 '4  A.,  bay  Nag,  with  a  Blaze 
down  his  Face,  a  *Swine-back.  1883  GKEM.KY  Gloss.  Coal 
mining  Swine-tack  (S.W.).  See  Horses.  IHii.,  Horses  or 
Horsebacks,  natural  channels  cut,  or  washed  away  by  water, 
in  a  coal  seam,  and  filled  up  with  shale  and  sandstone. 
Sometimes  a  bank  or  ridge  of  foreign  matter  in  a  coal  seam. 
'545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  133  The  *swyne  backed  fashion, 
makelh  the  shaft  deader.  1710  [see  swinc.headed  in  4], 
1890  DOYLE  White  Company  xxxiv,  It  has  been  my  wont 
to  choose  a  saddle-backed  feather  for  a  dead  shaft,  and  a 
swine. backed  for  a  smooth  flier.  1768  PFXSANT  Brit.  Zeal. 
1.  66  Naturalists  once  distinguished  the  badger,  by  the 
names  of  the  *swine-badgcr,  and  the  dog-badger;  from  the 
supposed  resemblance  of  their  heads  to  those  animals. 
1669-81  "swinc-crue  [see  CKEW>  ij.  1501  £.ttr.  Abtrd. 
fiegr.  (1844)  1.  70  That  al  the  tovn  be  devoyen  of  *swn 
croffis.  c  1575  [see  CRUIVE  2].  1616  Res-  Privy  Council 
Scetl.  X.  559  Hiddin  in  swyne Grooves  and  middingis.  1592 
NASHE  P.  I'enilesse  Wks.  1904  I.  207  The  third  (stage]  is 
'Swine  drunke,  heauy,  lumpish,  and  sleepie,  and  cries  for  a 
little  more  diiuke.  1601  SIIAKS.  Ail's  Well  iv.  iii.  286 
Drimkennesse  is  his  best  vertue,  for  he  will  be  swine- 
drunke.  1547-64  HAULDWIN  Mor.  rhilos.  (Palfr  )  124  Of  all 
other  most  odious  is  "swine  dtunkennesse,  wherewith  both 
the  body  &  soule  is  de^rmed.  1872  JMFFERIKS  Toilers  of 
the  field  (1892)  323  Curses  un  our  insular  *swine-eyes  that 
could  not  see  it.  1898  Daily  A'tws  15  Sept.  3/2  Provided 
•  -that  the  swine  are  not  in  a  Nwine-fever  infected  place. 
1863  WOOD  Illustr.  Nat.  Hist.  III.  289  The  Sea  Wolf,  Sea 
Cat,  or  *Swine-fish.  1459-60  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees) 
B8  Pro  mundacione  de  le  "Swynegarth.  1886  C'TKSS  E. 
MARTISKNGO-CKS  \RESCO  Ess.  Study  Folk-Songs  199  The 
*swine  girl  went  up  to  the  mountain  top  and  sang  and 
sang.  4:1386  CHALCER  Reeve's  T.  341  He  seyde,  thou  John, 
thou  'swynesheed  awak.  1819  KEATS  On  C.  A.  Brown  ii, 
He  Ueigned  the  swine-head  at  the  wau.iil.bowl.  1548 
Durham  Wills  (Surtees)  I.  12,  ij  *swyn  houses  x  s.  1601 
in  W.  Jackson  Cnmbld.  t,  Wtstnwrela.  1'afers  (1892)  I. 
155  Item  a  swyne  ho;*:;e  xii  s,  1576  K.  WORSFLV  Surv. 
tftamtr  htlsud,  Kacjc  isolMS.)  Torepaiieand  maiiuaine 
.  .the  lord  sho^^s-coteor  "swinelionse.  1675 1 1  OBOES  Odyssey 
(1677)  168  As  many  swine-houses  replete  witli  swine.  1466-7 
Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surlees)  91  Pro  operacione  et  emenda- 
cione  pavimenti.  .in  le  *swynhousgarlh.  14. .  Mftr.  I've  in 
wr.-Wulcker  626/1  Ara,  stye,  or  a  *swyne  holke.  1566  in 
Leader  Rec.  Bnrgery  5*<^i<-W ( 1 897)  15  Hughe  Storey  for  a 
smythye  and  a  •swyne  hoowle  iij  «.  1674  RAY  .V.  C.  Words 
47  A  Swinhnll  or  Su'tne-ct -uf,  a  Hogs-stye.  1807  R.  ANDER 
SON  Cumbtrld.  liall.  145  To  the  sweyne-hull  hie  an'  swat 
thee.  1585  Lrpros  Thais.  Notable  Th.  (1675!  50  Little 
worms  with  many  feet  (of  some  called  *Swine-liceJ.  1583 
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Durham  Wills  (Surtees)  II.  78,  j  other  tubbe,  for  "swine 
meat  12  d.  1819  REES  Cycl.  XXXIV,  *Swine-Oat,..a  par* 
ticular  kind  of  oat,  which  is  cultivated  for  the  use  of  pigs., 
in  *-ome  parts  of  Cornwall  ..the  naked  oat,  or  a~~ena  mtaa. 
1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit,  550  The  Roman  Kmperours 
coine ;  which  because  swine  many  times  rooting  into  the 
ground  turne  up  with  their  snouts,  the  country  people  [at 
Littleboiough]  call  *Swines-penie^  1723  \V.  bTUKEt.EV  in 
Mem.  (Suitees)  III.  149  Many  coyns  found  in  one  field 
towards  that  bridg  [at  Litlleborougli]-  Thtycall  'em  Swine- 
pennys.  1891  BILLINGS  JjW.  Diet.  *  Swine  plague . .,  an  acute, 
epidemic,  contagious,  and  usually  fatal  disease  of  .swine, 
with,  .rapid  and  labored  i  expiration,  and  some  times  diarrhoea. 
1826  W,  A.  MILES  Devcrel  Burrow  15  Un  its  ridge  [sc.  a 
range  of  chalk],  or  to  use  a  more  common  term,  on  the 
*&ut''ie*s  backt  is  a  cluster  of  tumuli.  1562-3  Ace.  Ld.  High 
Trcas.  Scot.  XI.  248  Item,  for  "swyne  same. .  iij  Ii.  iiijs.  1528 
PAYNK.LL  Salcrncs  Regim.  R  j,  Hy  *sw>ues  yuell  is  vnder- 
stande  inflasion  vnder  the  ciiynne  about  the  tiirute.  1584 
COGAM  Haven  Health  c.\.  (1636)  m  A  plaster  made  of 
figg'js.  .are  good  for  the  swines  evill.  a  1425  tr.  Ardei'iic's 
Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  ii  Ane  empla^tre  of  maluez  8:  "su'yiies 
grese.  1463-4  Compota  Dontt'st.  (Abbolsf.  1536)  45,  xij  pe- 
trarum  de  Swynegrece.  1530  PALSGR.  278/2  Swyne^,  grease, 
sayn  de  fourceau  ;  gn-sse  de  pore.  1600  buRFLET  Country 
Farm  \\.  xlviii.  307  Thi.s  roote  roabted  and  ^tamped  \\ith 
ol<le  s«  ines  grease,  and  applyed  to  the  comes  of  the  feet. 
1581  Ditrktim  Wills  (Surtees}  II.  35,  v  "b\vyne  shoates. 
1901  TROTTKU  Galloway  Gossifi  332  (E.D.D.)  Stut>,  an 
hoggs,  an  swine-blutts.  1559  Richmond  H  'ills  (Surtees)  135 
One  "swyne  skele.  1483  Cat/t,  Angl,  375/1  pe  *Swynsoghte, 
Porrigo.  1638  WARD  Animadv.  ll'an.  cclxxxi.  393  {h<ad- 
i^g)  The  Description  of  an  Instrument,  invented  by  Kiiu 
Henry  the  fifth,  at  the  iJattell  of  Agincourt,  and  since  used 
by  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  by  him  called  a  *Swines-Pike. 
1639  Ibid.  ii.  90  These  Shot  ought  to  have  each  man  his 
Swincs-Pike  at  his  girdle,  to  stick  down  against  the  Hor.se. 
1647  1'RArpCVw;//.  ^lark  vii.  3  Some  times  they  wear  a. sausage 
or  a  *s\vines-pudding  in  place  of  a  silver  or  gold  chain.  1596 
SPKNSER  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  645/1  A  delighte  tokecpe 
his  sayde  howse  neate  and  cleanlye,  which  nowe  being., 
rather  *swynes-steades  then  bowses,  is  the  cheifest  cause  of 
his  sou  beastly  manner  of  life,  c  1475  net.  I'oc.  in  \Vr.- 
Wiilcker  798/30  Hie  scrobs^  a  'swynwiotyny. 

b.  In  names  of  plants,  usually  with  swine's  i,cf. 
HOG  j<M  1 3d,  PIG  j£.l  136,  Sow  j£.i  8  h) : 
swine-arnot  .SV.,  the  marsh  bet  on  y,  Stackys 
pahtstris\  swine-arnuts  6V.,  trll  oat-grass,  Arena 
clalior ;  swiue^'s)  fennel,  finkle,  reitcedamini 
offidnaU)  also  called  Hot; 's  FENNEL  and  sow-fen- 
«^/(Sow^.l  8  b);  swine's  snout  (see quot.  1863); 
swine's  succory  (see  Succoitv  2}  ;  swine('s) 
thistle  dial.  —  SOW-THISTLE  i.  (See  also  SWINE'S 
CHESS,  SWINE'S  GRASS.) 

1812  SofTER  Ag ric.  Srtrv.  Banffs.  App.  38  If  it  [sc.  the 
land]  be  pestered  with  quicken,  'swine-amot  or  other  such 
spreading  roots.  1777  LIGHTKOOT  Flora  Scot.  (1789)  I.  105 
Avt_'na  elatior.  .Tall  Oat-Grass.  Anglis.  *  Swines  Ar-Nut5, 
or  Earth-Nuts.  Scotts.  c  1400  MS.  Land  553  If.  n  Feni- 
culus  porcinus  is  an  herbe  h*  me  clepitth  *swynesfenel  or 
wormeseed.  1529  Crete  Herball  cccxxx.  S  v  b/i  Peucedane 
is  an  heibe  or  wode  called  dogfenell  or  swynefenel.  1842 
BROWNING  Selil.  Sp.  Cloister  ii,  What's  the  Latin  name  for 
'parsley'?  What  s  the  Greek  name  for  "Swine's  Snout? 
1863  PRIOR  Pof>.  Xames  Brit.  Plants  222  Swine's  snout,  L. 
rostrum  porciniaiti  from  the  form  of  the  receptacle,  the 
dandelion,  a  1500  Gl.  Hart.  jjSSin  Sa.v.  Leechd.  1 1 1.  346/3 
*Swines  thistell,  sonchits  oleracens.  1796  NEMNICH  Pstygl.- 
Lex.i  Stuine  thi&tle^  the  >ow- thistle.  1824  MACTAGGART 
Gallovid.  Encyci.  104  s.v.  Bnrr-thfistit-s^  '1'hcre  are  five 
kinds  of  thistles  common  in  Scotland — the  burr  or  hoise 
thristle;  the  corn  thnstle;  the  moss  thristle;  the  swine 
thristle;  and  the  Scotch  thristle. 

Swine-bread  (swsi -inbred).  Also  6-7  swines- 
bread.  [Cf.  G.  schwciri\s~}brot)  mod.L.  panis 
po  rein  its,] 

1 1.  The  plant  Cyclamen  ;   =  SOWBREAD.  Qb$. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  T.  iii.  704  Swines-bread,  so 
used,  doth  not  onely  speed  A  tardy  Labour  ;  but  (without 
great  heed)  If  over  it  a  Child-great  Woman  stride,  Instant 
abortion  often  doth  betide.  1648  Hi  XU\M  i.  Hcrbs^  Sow 
bread,  or  Swyne  bread. 

t2.  Trufties.  Obs. 

1677  MII'GK  Fr.  Diet.,  Trufe^  Sow-bread,  or  swine  bread 
(a  most  dainty  kind  of  round  and  russet  root).  1696  tr.  Du 
Mont's  Voy,  Levant  vi.  63  Tis  not  so  hard  a  Task  to  know 
the  delicious  Earth-Apples  or  Swine-bread  [ori.kj.  Trtt/es], 
1755  JonssoN^'rciW^r^at/,  akind  of  plant ;  truffles. 

3.  Locally  applied  to  the  enrth-nut  or  pig-nut, 
illinium  flexuosiim, 

1888  Sheffield  GVr»«.,  Pig-nut,  sb.  the  earth  nut.  ftunjunt 
Jfexuosunt,  Called  Swine-brt-nd  in  Inverness-shire. 

Swine-Cote.  Now  only  Hist,  or  dial.  Forms  : 
see  Swiss  and  COTE  jA.l ;  also  6  swynne-coote, 
7  swincoate,  -coote  ;  5  swyncecote,  6  swynse- 
cote ;  5  swynnen  cote.  [f.  SWINE  +  COTE  sb^ j 
A  pigstv. 

c  1380  \VVCLIP  Sel,  Wks,  III.  277  Now  bei  [sc.  abbeys]  ben 
fallen  doun,  or  maad^swyn-kotis,  stablis,  or  bark-houses. 
c  1440  rrcmfi  Parv.  449/2  Schudde,  hovel,  or  swyne  kote. 
ibid.  475/1  Sty,  jwynce  cote  (A",  swynys  howus,  .V.  swyn 
cote,  A.  styy,  swynnen  cote).  1447  BOKBNHAM  Seyntys 
(Roxb.)  291  In  a  taverners  hous  in  a  swyncote  lay  she  '1  yl 


mydnyht.  1546  Sufplic.  Poore  Commons  (E.E.T.S.)  78 
Would  ye  commvl  them  to  the  kepyng  &  fedyni*  of  such 
swynherdes  as  did  not  know  theyr  swynsecoles  when  thci 
sa\ve  thcym?  1557  Scatter  Manor  Rec.  in  N.  W.  Line. 
Gloss.,  That  euery  man  shall  haue  a  sufficient  swynne.cooie. 
1604  Manch.  Court  Lett  Rec.  (1885)  II.  199  lohn  Chester 
hath  a  swinecoate  at  the  backsyde  of  his  house  verie  pesti 
ferous.  1659  in  Picton  L'pool  Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  192 
The  swynecoate  joyneing  unto  the  Church  wall  be  puled 
riowne.  1730  P.  WAI.KDEN  Diary  (1866)  117  Spent  the  day  at 
home  in  repairing  our  swine  cote  side,  and  painting  it.  1830 


SWINERY. 

tr.  Aristopk.^  Wasfo  147  1'hiloJeon.  What  is  this  ?  Bdely- 
cieon.  A  swine-cote  of  Vesta.  1869  Lonsdale  Gloss. ^  Swine- 
cote*  Swine-hult,  Su'itm-s.y,  a  pig-sty. 

Swineherd  swgi-nhDjd).  Not  in  colloq.  use. 
Forms  ;  see  SWINE  and  HEKD  $b.~  \  also  5-6  swyn- 
nard.e,  5-6  swynard,  6-7  swinheard,  7  swin- 
herd.  swiniard,  (also  9  dial.}  swin(e  yard  ;  5 
swynshyrd.  [late  Oli.  swynhyrde :  see  S\\INK 
and  IlERitj^.-  Cf.  MLG.  swtn/ienfc,  OI1G.  sicfn- 
hirti  vMHG.  -hirte,  G.  schwcin(e]hirt\  ON. 
srinahirbir  (Sw.  svinhcrde,  l)<\.  svinehyrdc  . 

'1  he  normal  form  of  the  word  would  be  n-prei-ent^d  by  th-: 
pronuiiLiation  (swi'nsid)  ;  cf.  the  o!d  spellings  sivynnar,!, 
s-tUin/ierd,  and  GOXZAKD,  Snh  PHI  RD  (Jc'i-ani  .  The  \\oid  has 
been  refashioned  in  modern  times  on  its  etymological  ele 
ments.  For  the  variants  winieyatd.  etc.,  cf.  suanyta>;i, 
etc.,  SWASIIMRD.  See  al^o  SVVINWARD.] 

1.   A  man  who  tends  s\\ine,  esp.  for  hire. 

rtiioo  in  Zeitschr.fiir  deutsches  Altertuin  XXXIII.  239 
.VK/W/IW.T,  swynh>rdc.  1338  K.  DKLNM  Chi  en.  (i3it)  I.  9 
A  suynbird  smote  he  to  dede  vnder  a  thorn  Uisk.  (  1440 
fiGHtf.  J'an:  483  2  Swyyne  hcid  (A*.  Mvynslnrd1.  a  1450 
Kut.  de  la  Tour  Ixxii,  Ve>hall  sittt-  duwi.e  and  etc  here  with 
the  swyne-herthe.  1451  Lincoln  rio  ese  Documents  51, 
I  will  my  scheperd  hate  vj.  wedyr  hoggt-j, ;  &  my  Swynnard 
iiij.  Swynne.  1526  TIND^LE,  Markv.  14  The  >\vyne  heeities 
i'eed  and  tolde  it.  1547-64  I;AII.D\MN  Mor.  Pltilo*.  (Palfr.) 
lu  J  his  man  [sc.  Justin  us]  in  his  j  outli  was  but  a  M\  ir.-h-  ard. 
1590  T.  WAISUN  /.i'/('i'«t'  Death  H'tihingkam  Poems  (Arb.) 
157  When  eurie  swynaid  sl.ali  extttde  hi*,  loii'.e.  <  1622 
ROWLEY,  etc.  Birth  of  Aleriin  111.  iv.  5  A  swinhcnls  wife, 
kteiing  hogs  by  the  1'orestsiue.  1640  J.  l^ykc\  Sc..^cr>r. 
I'-p.Ded.  A  iij  b/i  he  cooke,  ai:d  the  swintyard,  the  ueavei, 
andkembu-r.  iQ9j'Bi&HQTAfarrtnv0.  Astral,  1.36  Heids  UKII. 
or  swinyards.  1691  \\'OOD  Ath.  Oxen.  II.  504  Mr.  Corbet 
..had  bib  head  cut  offly  iwo  bwiniardi  in  the  time  of  the 
Rebellion  in  Irfl^r.d,  an.  u^i.  1726  PUIE  O<:jss.  xvn.  254 
Where  goes  the  suine-hnd,  with  that  i.Mo-.k'd  gue.st  'i 
1819  SCOTT  Jvatihce  xxv,  1,  Guith,  tlie  son  of  Ben\vu!ph, 
the  swineherd.  1846  You  ATI  Pig  ii.  14  'I  he  swinelnrus  [in 
1-gypt]  foimed  an  isolated  race,  outcasts  trom  .socii-ty.  1872 
'JINNYSON  Last  Tonrn.  626  When  had  Lancelot  utter'd 
aught  so  gross  Ev'n  to  the  swineherd's  nialkin  in  the  mast  ? 

t  2.  'A  term  for  a  boar,  he  being  the  head  or 
master  of  the  herd'  (Narcs).  Obs. 

1607  Christmas  Prince  (1816)  24  Then  sett  downe  y* 
Pwineyard,  The  foe  to  y* Vineyard... Lett  this  Boares-head 
and  mustard  Stand  foi  Pigg,  Goose  and  ("ustard. 

Hence  Swrnehe  rding,  the  tending  ofswine; 
Swi  iiehe  rdship,  the  position  of  swineherd. 

1586  WAKSI  R  Alb.  Eng.  iv.  xxi.  (1589)  88  An  Vi.der- 
Swineheard  ship  did  serue,  he  sought  not  to  be  chiefe.  1872 
YEATS  Nat,  Hist.  Conm.  113  Cattle-breeding  and  swine- 
herding.  1899  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  443  (tr.  Heine],  I  have  returned 
to  God  like  the  \ rcdigal  son  after  my  long  swinel.eidbhip 
unong  the  Hegelians. 

Swiiiehood  (swai-nhud).  [f.  SWINE  T  -HOOD.] 
The  condition  of  a  swine;  also_/Jf. 

1822  LAMB  /-.lia  Ser.  i.  Diss.  "Pon  Kcast  Pig,  'ihe  gro!.s. 
ness  and  indocility  which  too  often  accompany  inatuier 
iwinehood.  1886  MA  KG.  UL-RT  llrcwning's  Women  (18^7) 
164  lilvire . .  sees  cnly  the  switiebood  that  hath  no  remedy. 

Swinely  (swsi-nli;,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  pice,  t  -i.v  1.] 
I'crtaininf;  to  or  characteristic  of  swine;  swinish. 
Also  adv.,  swinishly. 

1434  MISYN  Mending  Life-  116  Is  not  glolony  &  Hcbery 
swynely  filth?  1880  W.  S.  Bi  LMT Li  veSonn.  Proicus  c\\\\t 
Than  their  ain  swine  begotten  swinelier. 

Swinepipe  (swarnpaip).  [A  book-name,  slill 
retained  ;  ol  undetermined  oii;-i  .]  The  redwing. 

1668  WII.KINS  Real  Char.  ii.  ^\\\.  §  4.  149  Redwing, 
Swinepipe.  Ttirdtts  iliacus.  1676  Wn.i.t'CHBv  Ornith.  139 
Titrdus  Hiacits  swe  /lias  ant  Tylas,  the  Redwing,  Swine- 
pipe,  or  Wind-Thrush. 

Swine-pox.  ?  Obs.    Also  7  swine's-pox. 

1.  A  name  for  chicken-pox. 

Retained  as  a  synonym  in  ipth  cent,  medical  \\oiks. 

1530  PALSGR.  278/2  Swjne  pockes,yii;t;'«.  f  1550  LLOYD 
Tieas.  Health  R  j,  The  great  swyne  pokes.  1624  MASSIN- 
GBK  Kenegado  \.  iii.  The  Swir.e's-pox  overtake  you !  There's 
a  curse  For  a  Turk,  lhat  eats  no  hog's  tle>h.  1659-60  PKFYS 
Diary  13  Jan.,  Thence  I  went  lo  Mrs.  Jem,  and  found  her 
up  and  merry,  and  that  it  did  not  prove  the  small-pox,  but 
only  the  swine-pox.  1676  JAS.  COOKK  Alarroiv  t/tirioi,'. 
iv.  it.  ix.  739  These  they  call  Cristals,  but  Country-people 
call  them  Swine-Pox,  Hen-Pox,  &c. 

2.  An  eruptive  disease  in  swine. 

1704  Diet.  Rnst.  (17^6),  S't'ine-fox^  an  ill  sore  in  Hog-. 
which  spreads  abroad,  and  is  a  very  grievous  Scab.  1898 
Syd.  Sec.  Le.r.,  Swine-fox,  a  disease  in  which  tubercles 
come  out  on  the  legs  and  thighs  of  s^ine.  Around  and 
under  each  tubercle  is  highly  inflamed  tissue. 

Swinery   t^sworiwri).      [f.  SWINE  J&  +  -BTJ 

cf.  pi&fry.\ 

1.  A   place  where   swine    are   kept ;    a  piggery. 

Also  fig. 

1778  [ W.  MARSHALL]  Minutes  Aerie. ,  Digest  22  The  Swi- 
nery..is  ver 3,- commodious.  1792  WoLCOTiP.  Pindar)  More 
Mt'nev  Ode  ii.  12  Thus  are  parterres  of  Richmond  and  of 
Kew  Dug  up  for  bull  and  cow,  and  ram  and  ewe,  And 
Windsor  Park  so  glorious,  made  a  swinery.  1895  MHRKDITH 
Amating  Marr.  I.  viii.  89  There  is  to  be  an  extra  bedroom 
secured  at  her  hotel.  That  swinery  of  a  pl;ice  she  insists  on 
visiting  is  usually  crammed.  1895  Arena  (Boston)  Aug.  434 
His  neighbor  keeps  a  swinery  in  his  garden. 

2.  A  swinish  condition  ;  swine  collectively. 

1849  CARLYLE  Irish  Journey  28  July  (1882)  201  Human 
swinery  has  here  reached  its  acme,  happily.  1888  LEES  & 
CLUTTBHBUCK  B.C.  /&$?  xxxiv.  (1692)  376  A  squealing, 
grunting,  parti-coloured  streak  of  swinery  went  scattering 
past. 


SWINE'S  CRESS. 

Swine's  cress.  Also  5  swynescars,  6 
swineskerce,  swine  carse.  [Cf.  G.  schwein(s}- 
kresse.  Through  the  phonetic  similarity  of  such 
forms  as  swinescres,  -ktrs,  -kars,  and  swinesgres, 
-gers,  -gars,  this  word  and  SWINE'S  GRASS  were 
formerly  synonymous.]  fa.  =  SWINE'S  GRASS, 
knotgrass.  b.  The  cruciferous  plant  Senebiera 
Coronopus  ;  called  also  buckshorn  and  wart-cress. 
c.  Fool's  watercress,  Helosciadiiim  nodijlorum. 
local,  d.  Ragwort,  Senecio  Jacobsea.  local,  e. 
Nipplewort,  Lafisana  communis. 

c  1400  MS.  Lauiij^j  If.  8  b,  Centinodium  is  an  herbe  bat 
me  cleputh  centinodie  or  sparitonge  or  swynescars  that 
herbe  groweth  welney  oner  alle  &  halh  mony  knottes  in  on 
stalk.  1541  lib.  Properties  Herbs  D  viij,  Lingua  hi[r]cina. 
I  his  is  called  Huckeshorne  or  Swineskerce.  1578  LYIE 
Dodaentl.  Ixiv.  05  In  some  places  of  England  they  call  it  [sc. 
Coronopus  Ruellii]  Swynescressis.  '597  GERAROK  Herbal 
App.,  Swine  Carse  is  knotgrasse.  1700  WALLACE  Acct. 
Orkney  ii.  17  Ambrosia  cainpestris  repens,  Swines  cresses. 
1803  SIR  J.  E.  SMITH  Sirzuerby's  Eng.  Hot.  XVI.  1130  Sene 
cio  Jacobya.  Common  Ragwort. . .  In  Yorkshire  this  plant 
is  sometimes  called  Swine's  Cresses.  1850  Miss  PIIATT 
Comin.  Things  Ssa.sidc  \.  87  The  common  swine-cress,  or 
wait-cress  of  our  inland  waste  places.  1857  —  Flo-tver.  Pi. 
III.  218  L[apsana]  comtnnnis  (common  Nipplewort)  ..  is 
sometimes  called  Swine's-cress. 

Swine's  feather.  Mil.  (now  only  Hist.} 
Also  swine-feather  ;  sweynes-feather,  swan's- 
feather.  [ad.  G.  schiucinsfcder  (i)  boar-spear 
(  =  early  mod.Uu.  swijnspriet,  -spiesse,  -stnf,  -stock}, 
(2)  rifleman's  lance  used  as  a  rest  for  the  rifle  and, 
in  numbers,  as  chevaux-de-frise.]  A  pointed  stake 
or  pike,  used  as  a  weapon  of  defence  against  cavalry, 
being  either  fixed  in  the  ground  as  a  palisade 
(PAUSADE  sb.  2)  or  carried  in  a  musket-rest  like  a 
bayonet.  Also  called  Swedish  feather  (FEATHER 
sb.  14)  and  swine' s-pilie  (SwiNE  5). 

1635  BAKUIFFE  Mitit.  Distipl.  xcv.  (1643)  307  Those  parts 
w-hich  lye  most  open  to  the  fury  of  the  enemies  Horse,  ought 
to  bee  impaled  with  pallisadose  (or  swines-feathers).     1639 
Sm  A.  JOHNSTON  (Ld.  Wariston)   Diary  (S.  H.  S.)   50  We 
have-  receaved  no  spades,    nor   howes,  no   swyne   feathers 
wherby  we  may  intrinch  ourselves.     1646  DK.  ALBEMARLE 
Obs.  iMilit.  fr  f'olit.  Aff.  viii.  (1671)  26  So  many  Musqueteers 
as  you   have  more  than  Pikemen  in  your  Army  ought  to    ' 
have  Swine-feathers  with  heads  of  rests  fastned  to  them.   1786    ' 
GKOSE  Milit.  Antiq.  I.  165.    1824  MEYRICK  Ant.  Armour 
111.78.     1834  Penny  Cycl.  II.  376/1  The  sweynes-feather    l 
was  invented  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  During  the  civil  wars, 
its  name  was  sometimes  corrupted  into  swaii's-feather. 

Swine's    grass.       Also    3    swinea    gres,    J 
swynegrece,  swynesgarce,   6  .  swyne   gyrs  ;  f 
swine-grasse.    [C f.  local  G.  schweingras.}    Knot-    i 
grass,  f'olygonum  aviculart ;    also,   locally,  rag 
wort,  Senecio  Jacobxa.     (Cf.  SWINE'S  CRESS.) 

«». .  Hertariiiui  in  MS.  Bodl.  Ija  If.  42  b,  Swines  gres 
tin  another  /i/i«<r"blod[w]ert  .i.  suines  gres].  c  1450  Alphita 
(Anted,  Oxon.)  38/1  Centinodium,  populus  uel  popluus, 
longam  habet  hastam  et  gracilem  et  folia  longa.  angl.  swyne. 
grece  uel  cattesgres.  Ibid.  104/1  Lingua  passeris,  poligo- 
ma,  proserpinata,  centinodium  idem.  angl.  swynesgarce. 
1538  TURNER  f.ibellits,  Poligonon.  ..Hanc  uulgus  appellat  ' 
swyne  gyrs,  &  knotgyrs.  1597  GERARDE  Herb.il  n.  clxi.  452 
Knot  grasse .. is  giuen  vmo  swine. .when  they  are  sicke.. 
whereupon  the  countrie  people  do  call  it  Swines  grasse,  and 
Swines  skir  [?  swineskirs  =  swine's  cress],  a  1697  Aubrey's 


.  is  very  pernicious  to  sheep. 

Swinestone  (*w»i'nitAn).  [ad.  G.  schwein- 
stein  (see  SWINE  and  STONE  sb.},  =  mod.L.  lapis 
sin/Ins.']  An  early  name  for  ANTHRACONITE,  a 
variety  of  limestone  containing  bituminous  matter, 
which  emits  a  fetid  odour  when  struck  or  rubbed  ; 
also  called  stinkstone. 

'794  W.  HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Cumlld  I.  App.  44/1  Swine 
Stone.  Lapis  Sxillta.—Almaa  bl;ick,  of  fine  scaly  tex 
ture.  1819  BHANDE  Chem.  210.  1876  PAGE  Adv.  Text-bit. 
Gem.  xiv.  244. 

Swine-Sty  (swsi-nstai;.  Now  chiefly  dial. 
Forms:  see  SWINE  and  STY  ;  also  5  swinysty, 
swynysty,  6  swines-stie.  [f.  SWINE  +  STT  sb. 
Cf.  MDu.  swijnslie,  ON".  svtnsli.~\  A  pigsty. 

'340  HAMPOI.E  fr.  Const:.  9002  Als  mykelle  difference 
suld  be  Bitwene  heven  and  swilk  a  cete,  Als  es  bitwcne  a 
l-ynges  palays  And  a  swynsty.  1413  Cov.  Leet  Bk.  59  J'ai 
orden  Jjat  ..  all  be  pryves  &  swynesties  (>eron  be  don-1 
away.  ,-  ,440  pfomp.  I'ar-j.  483/2  Swyyne  kote,  howse  for 
swyyn  (K.  swinysty,  or  sty).  1587  HOLINSHKD  Chran.  III. 
83/2  To  reuoketht  Icing.  .from  the  swines-stie  of  vice  to  the 
statehe  throne  of  vertue.  1647  TRAPP  Camui.Htb.  xii  16 
Many  such  F.domites..now-adaies  that  prefer  earth  before 
heaven,  a  swine-sty  before  a  sanctuary.  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess. 
Waters  II.  13  There  are  waters..  smelling  as  offensively  as 
a  swine-stic.  1857  DUKFERIN  Lett.  High  Lai.  xii.  (ed.  3)  370 
She.  .conceals  the  Jarl  and  his  companion  in  a.  hole  dug  for 
this  purpose,  in  the  twine-stye,  and  covered  over  wiih  wood 
and  litter.  1887  MOR»,S  Odyssey  x.  359  She  opened  the 
swme-stye  door  And  drave  them  out. 

Swineyard,  obs.  var.  SWINEHERD. 

t  Swing,  J*.l  Obs.  [OE.  £eswing,  in  form  and 
origin  identical  with  ginning  SwiHO  JJ.I  (sense  i), 
'•  Teut-  w'v>-  (see  SWIM  v.K  used  in  the  same 
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(  c  looo  Ags.  Ps.  (Spelman)  Ixxxix.  u  [xc.  to]  F.orum  labor 
et  dolor,  heora  jeswing  &  sar.  c  1175  Lamb.  How.  145  per 
seal  beon-.hele  wid-uten  unhele,  reste  wid-nten  swinge. 
c  1250  Gen.  <y  Ex.  566  Dor  buten  noe  long  swing  he  dre3. 

Swing  (swig),  sb.2  Also  4-5  swyng(e,  6-7 
swinge.  [In  sense  I  app.  representing  QK.gesw ing 
(see  also  prec.  sb.)  in  comp.  hand-,  sweordge swing 
stroke  with  a  weapon  in  fight  (otheiwise  only  in 
phr.  ySa  giswing  impetus  of  waves ;  cf.  sense  6), 
f.  Teut.  switjgw-  (see  SWING  zi.l),  whence  alsoOE. 
swinge  wk.  f.,  stroke  witli  a  rod  or  scourge,  corresp. 
to  OFris.  swing  (also  swang,  sweng)  blow,  sprink- 
,  ling,  swinge  swingletree,  CJHG.  s-wingd  swingle- 
staff,  wing,  MHG.  swinge,  G.  schwinge  winnowing- 
fan,  pi.  wings.  (Cf.  SWENG.)  For  sense  2,  see  note 
there.  The  other  senses  are  directly  from  SWIXG  v\\ 

I.  Abstract  senses. 
T 1.  A  stroke  with  a  weapon.  Obs. 
'375  HARBOUR  Bruce  xv.  188  The  Mawndwell  by  his 
armyng  He  knew,  and  roucht  him  sic  a  swyug  That  he  till 
erd  jeid  hastely.  la  1400  Morte  Arth.  3360  Many  swayne 
with  be^swynge  has  the  swette  leuede.  c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy 
1271  With  ?.  svvinge  of  his  sworde  [he]  swappit  liym  in  be 
fase.  c  1400  Lauii  1'roy  Bk.  9018  Odemoun . .  Toke  Mene- 
laus  In  that  swyng  And  liim  bare  ouer  his  hors  tayl.  a  1400- 
50  ll'ars  Alex.  1232  With  a  swyng  of  a  sweid  [he]  swappis 
of  hes  hede. 

tb.  In  a  swing:  suddenly.    (Cf.  F.  tout  d'un 
fon p.]  Oiis. 

'375  BARBOL-K  /.';-;/,  e  xvii.  574  Sic  abasing  Tuk  tliame,  but 
mar,  in-to  a  swyng,  Thai  gaf  [lie  bak  all,  and  to-ga. 

t  2.  To  bear  the  swing  :  to  have  full  sway  or 
control.  Also  (to  have]  Kiting  and  sway.  Obs. 

In  this  use  swing  app.  arose  as  a  substitute  or  variant  of 
svtlitge'.  see  SWINGES/. '  i. 

'55*  LATIMER  Cert.  Godly  Serin.  (156:)  132  b,  At  the  tyme 
when  the  Cardinal!  was  aloft,  and  beare  the  swynge  \ed. 
1584  swyng].  1365  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  370  Sa 
lang  as  sum  of  thame  btiir  the  haill  swynge  with  us  thame 
selffis.  ,11568  ASCHAM  SchoUm.  (1570)  15  b,  Whan  honest 
Parmeuos  shall  not  be  hard,  but  beare  small  swing  \ed,  1571 
swinge]  with  their  masters.  1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xi. 
49  Throw  the  all  Tratoures  blythlie  sing..  .Throw  the  mur- 
ther  waldbeir  ihe swing.  i6aa  MASSINGF.R  &  DEKKER  \'ir- 
giu  Martyr  IT.  i.  D  ij  b,  Shee  tooke  vs,  tis  true,  from  the  gal- 
lowes,  yet  I  hope  she  will  not  barre  yeomen  sprats  to  haue 
their  swinge.  1631  MASSINCER  Emperor  East  iv.  i.  (1632) 
H  2,  That  shee  mishl  still  continue  Her  absolute  sway,  and 
swing  ore  the  whole  state.  1633  G.  HERBERT  Templt,  The 
Glance  ii,  Had  the  malicious  and  ill-meaning  harm  His 
swing  and  sway. 

3.  The  course  of  a  career,  practice,  period  of 
time,  etc.,  esp.  as  marked  by  vigorous  action  of 
some  kind.  Now  chiefly  in  phr.  in  full  swing,  in 
the  full  swing  of .  . 

'570  VoxzA.  f,-  M.  1. 1/2  The  time  of  Antichrist,  or  desola 
tion  of  the  Churche,  whose  full  swinge  conteineth  the  space 
of  400  yeares.  a  1618  W.  BHADSHAW  Medit.  Mans  Mortal. 
(1621)  19  Sleepc  is  but  short. ..And  as  it  is  but  short  of  it 
selfe,  though  it  should  last  the  full  swinge  of  nature  :  so  the 
soundest  sleepe,  is  easily  broken.  1680  C.  NESSE  Churcli- 
Ilist.  220  Thinking  to  take  a  long  swing  in  sin.  1680  T.  R. 
Viau  Cirot.  Europe  31  I'uft  up  and  wanton  with  their  new 
acquisitions^  and  swing  of  fortune.  1701  FARQUHAR  Twin 
J\2vats  tv.  i,  To  disturb  me  thus,  just  in  the  swing  and 
stretch  of  my  full  Fortune!  1850  QUOTE  Greece  u.  Ivii. 
1862)  V.  119  She  [sc.  Athens]  was  in  the  full  swing  of  hope. 
1861  MEREDITH  Evan  Harrington  xlv,  A  barrister  in  full 
swing  of  practice.  1861  HUGHES  Tan  Brown  at  OJJ.  iv, 
He  had  had  his  full  swing  of  success  for  two  years.  1864 
HUXLEY  in  Life  (1900)  I.  xviii.  253  My  lectures  tire  me, 
from  want  of  practice. ..  I  shall  soon  get  into  swing.  1894 
HALL  CAIKE  Hanxmnn  v.  iii,  It  was  still  early  in  the  herring 
season,  but  the  fishing  was  in  full  swing. 

t4.  Impulse;  inclination,  tendency  :  =  SWINGE 
sb.1  3.  Obs. 

1538  St.  Papers H,-n.  VI II,  III.  39  The  saide  Lorde  D«pu- 
lie  refused  to  accepte  the  same,  whiche  afterwarde,  of  his 
awne  swynge.. he  receyved.  1549  LATIMER ;lh  Serin,  bef. 
hdn:  VI  (Arb.)  150  They  would  haue  a  Kynge  of  thtryr 
owne  swinge  and  of  iheyr  owne  .election,  a  1568  ASCHAM 
Scholem.  (I57o)  14  b,  Where  the  swing  goeth,  there  to  follow, 
fawne,  flatter,  a  1607  HRIGHTMAN  Bright.  Rediv.  iii.  (1647) 


SWING. 

I    Trust  me  that  things  will  adjust  themselves  nil  the  better 
1    for  letting  them  have  their  swing.     1873  M.  ARNOLD  Lit.  * 
Dogma  (1876)  16  The  giving  free  swing  to  one's  temper  and 
instincts.      1908   S.   E.  WHITE   Riverman  ix,    She   was   a 
kindly  girl,  whose  parents  gave  her  free  swing. 
6.  Forcible  motion   of  a  body   swung  or  flung. 
arch. 


. 

sense  as  the  parallel  form  switjkw-  (see  SWI.VK  v 
to  toil;.]     Labour,  toil. 


?"'"'  proud,  and  vaineglorious  affections,  a  1704  LOCKE 
in  Ld.  king  Life  (1830)  II.  220  From  their  cradles  some 
have  been.. given  up  to  the  conduct  and  swing  of  their  in- 
considerate  desires,  a  1716  SOUTH  Sena.,  I  Kings  xiii 
33-4  (1727)  I-  "37  Were  it  not  for  these.  Civil  Government 
were  not  able  to  stand  before  the  prevailing  Swing  of  cor- 
iu|,t  Nature. 

5.  Freedom  of  action,  free  scope :  =  SWINGE 
sbl  2  ;  esp.  in  phr.  to  take,  have  one's  (full)  swing, 
to  allow  oneself  every  freedom,  indulge  oneself  to 
the  full,  have  one's  fling.  (See  note  under  sense  S.) 

1584  LVLY  Campasff  in.   ii.  34  Psyllus.    How  canst  th.iu 
thus  diuine,  deuide,  define,  dispute,  and  all  on  thcsuddaine? 
Man's.  Wit  wil  haue  his  swing.     1587  HARRISON  England 
u.  xvi.  in  Il'Jinshed  I.  199-2  Wherby  it  appeereth  that  some 
sort  of  youth  will  oft  haue  his  swinge,  although  it  be  in  a    : 
halter.     1697  DRVIIEM  Ifirg.  Getirg.  Ded.,  He  had,  (accord 
ing  to  our  homdy  Saying)  his  full  swing  at  this  Poem,  be-    ' 
ginning  it  about  the  Ace  of  Thirty  Five;  and  scarce  con-     ! 
eluding  it  before  he  arriv'd  at  Forty.     1698  FARQUHAR  Love    '• 
*  Battle  II.  iii,  The  fellow  will  have  his  swing,  tho  he  hang    i 
for't.      1711  STELLE  Sptct.  No.  503  p  2  This  Creature  came 
among  us  only  to  give  herself   Airs,    and   enjoy   her   full 
Swing  in  being  admir'd.      1731  FIELDING  Letter. Writers  i. 
u,  I  resolved  to  take  one  swing  in  the  charming  plains  of 
iniquity.     1808  SCOTT  A/arm,  i.   xvii,  Let  the  wild  falcon 
soar  her  swing.      1860  Miss  YONGE  Hafes  t,  Fears  I.  244 


1595  Locrine  v.  iv.  189  That  .  .she  might  haue  died  a  death 
Worse  then  the  swing  of  old  Ixions  wheele.  1606  SHAKS. 
Tr.  ff  Cr.  I.  iii.  207  The  Kamine  that  batters  downe  the  wall, 
For  the  great  swing  and  rudenesse  of  his  poize  [etc.].  1697 
DRYDEN  sliiteid  xl.  933  Swelling  Surges.  .Bound  o're  the 
Rocks,  incroach  upon  the  Land  ;.  .Then  backward  with  a 
Swing,  they  take  their  Way.  Hid.  xn.  1335  And  rising  as 
he  threw,  With  its  full  swing  the  fatal  Weapon  flew.  1895 
MORRIS  Beowulf  xiv.  30  T  he  dread  swing  of  the  waves 
{orig.  atol  yda  Jeswing]  was  washing  all  mingled  With  hot 
blood. 

b.  Continuous  vigorous  movement  or  progress. 
1856   H.  H.  DIXON  Post  »,  raiidock  \.  24  He  [sc.  a  horse] 

would  insist  on  walking  through  the  brook  instead  of  taking 
it  in  his  swing.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Broim  at  Off.  xi,  The 
.  .casual  voyager,  might  have  beheld  the  .  .  eight-oar  coming 
wiih  a  steady  swing  up  the  last  reach.  1865  Morn.  Star 
5  July,  When  the  train  was  getting  on  the  'swing  '  (attain 
ing  a  high  speed). 

c.  Full  swing  (advb.  ]ihr.)  :  at  full  speed  ;  with 
the  utmost  vigour  or  energy. 

1848  H.  MILLER  First  Impr.'  Eng.  vii.  (1857)  no  He  re- 
\  turned  full  swing  to  the  gratification  of  the  grosser  propen 
sities  of  his  nature.  1854  R.  S.  SLRIEES  Handley  Cr.  Ii, 
Round  they  go,  full  swing,  evtry  hound  throwing  his 
tongue.  1887  JESSOFP  Arcady  viii.  236  While  the  northern 
mail  was  coming  along  full  swing  through  the  parish. 

7.  The  act  of  swinging  or  waving  about  a  weapon 
or  other   body  ;  a  movement  describing  a  curve, 
such  as  that  made  in  flourishing  a  weapon,  raising 
the  arm  or  hand  to  give  a  blow,  etc. 

1635  QUARLES  EmU.  III.  xii.  30  The  farther  off  we  go.  The 
swing  ot  lustice  deales  the  mightier  blow.  1771  LONNFR- 
GAN  Fencer's  Guide  87  By  the  swing  you  give,  you  may 
find  way  still  for  a  thrust  to  enter  upon  me,  if  you  do  not 
disarm  me;  but  if  your  wrist  is  swung  too  far  from  the  Line, 
you  must  spring  back  to  avoid  a  thrust  that  may  come  at  you. 
1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  582  He  now  heats  the  bulb  in  the 
fire,  ..and  by  a  dexterous  swing  or  two  he  lengthens  it. 
1853  R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponge's  ^p.  Tour  iii.  10  [He]  brought 
his  right  arm  round  with  a  son  of  military  swing  to  his  fore 
head.  1876  TENNYSON  Hiirold  v.  i,  Swaying  his  two. 
handed  sword  about  him,  Two  deaths  at  every  swing.  1887 
Field  19  Feb.  242/2  By  'swing'  I  understand  keeping  the 
gun  moving  with  the  object  for  a  short  time  before  firing. 

1891  H.  HERMAN  His  Angel  ii.  31  The  woodwork  of  the 
car  was  flying  in  splinters  under  the  rapid  swing  of  an  axe. 

1892  GREENER  Kreich  Loader  205  Those  who  shoot  with  the 
gun  on  the  swing.      1899  HLTCHINSON,  etc.  Bk.  Golfn.  42 
Instantaneous  photographs  of  first-class  players  taken  when 
at  the  top  of  the  swing.      1908  T'.  BURNS  Scientific  Boxing 
»•  33  'Lhe  quickest  punches  are  necessarily  ihe  straight  arm 
ones.     They  will  always  get  there  quicker  than  any  round 
arm  swing. 

8.  Tlie  act  of  swinging  or  oscillating,  as  a  sus 
pended  body,  or  a  body  turning  (to  and  fro,  or  in 
either  direction)  upon  a  fixed  centre  or  axis,  e.  g. 
upon  a  hinge  ;   an  oscillating  or  swaying  move 
ment,  oscillation  ;  also,  the  amount  of  oscillation, 
the  arc  or  curve  traced  or  moved  through  in  this 
way.     Also  with   adv.,    as   su'ing-to,    the   act   of 
swinging  to. 

In  quot.  1589  with  reference  to  hanging  and  play  on  sense 
5,  where  cf.  quots.  1587,  1698. 

1589    NASHE    Martins    Months  Mimic   To   Rdr.,    Wks. 

(Grosart)  I.  160  If  these  men  may  haue  their  swaie  (but  wee 

hope  first  they  shall  haue  their  swing).      1630   J.  TAYLOR 

(Water  P.)  Xeccssitie  of  Hanging  Wks.  u.  133/1  One  hang 

ing  is  a  necessary  thing,  Which  is  a  pretty  gamball,  cald  a 

Swing,  [note]  A  swing  or  stretch  for  exercise  and  health. 

1677  MIEGE  Fr.  Diet.,  To  give  one  a  great  swing,  dottner 

a  quecitn  nne  grantlc  seconsse.      1729  BOYER  Koyat  Diet. 

s.v.,  He  may  have  a  Swing,  (or  be  hang'd)  for't.     1775  J. 

SIEELE  Ess.  Melody  Speech  68  The  rhythmical  pulsation  is 

regularly  periodical  and  constant  as  the  swings  of  a  pendu. 

lum.      1777  COOK  Voy.  i'aci/ic  III.  ix.  (1784)  II.  167  They 

say,  that  a  goddess,  having  a  lump  or  mass  of  earth  sus 

pended  in  a  cord,   gave  it  a  swing,   and  scattered  about 

pieces  of  land.      1827   FARADAY  Chan.  Manip.  ii.  ([£42)  56 

A  swing  of  a  foot  or  tuo  in  extent  should  then  be  given  to 

it,  so  as  to  produce  centrifugal  force.     1853  DM.E  tr.  Bat. 

dcschis  Ceremonial  35  He.  .incenses  the  Celebrant  with 

three  double  swings.      1854   R.   S.   SURJEES  l/audley  Cr. 

xxvii,  Charley  was  speedily  at  a  white  gate,  whose  sound 

and  easy  swing   denoted  an  entrance  of  some  pretension. 

1867  MORRIS   Jnson  ix.    288  Argo,  leaping  forward  to  the 

swing  Of  measured  oars.     1869  1!  out/edge's  Ev.  Hoy's  Ann. 

443  At  first  the  time  is  bad,  there  is  not  sufficient  'swing'  or 

'catching  at  the  beginning  '.      1883  GRESLEY  Gloss.  Coal- 

mining.  Swing,  the  arc  or  curve  described  by  the  point  of 

a  pick  or  maundril  when  being  used  by  a  holer  or  in  cutting 

coal;  called  the  swing  of  the  pick.     1902  G.  DOUGLAS  House 

iv.  Green  Shutters  289  The  sharp  swing-to  of  ihe  door. 

a  1903  '  H.  S.  MERFIMAN  '  Last  Hope  ii,  The  swing  of  her 

tapering  masts  spoke  of  the  heaving  seas  she  had  left  behind. 

fig.  1877  R.  GIPFEN  Stack  Exch.  Securities  153  There  is 

an  upward  and  downward  swing,  as  of  a  pendulum,  in  the 

prices  of  secmiues.      1891  SIR  K.  BALI.  Ice  Age  167  At  the 

other  end  of  the  swing  the  summer  in  the  Northern  hemi 

sphere  will  be  seven  days  shorter  than  the  winter  in  the 

same  hemisphere.     1899  Pall  Mall  Mag.    Ian.   42  Affairs 

took  a  swing  under  me  and  took  me  off  my"  balance.     1912 

CffnitjHf.  Kev.  Dec.  835  It  is  evident  that  a  swing  of  public 

opinion  has  occurred. 

b.  On  the  swing:  swinging  from  side  to  side, 
oscillating. 

1854  R.   S.  SURTEES  Handley  Cr.  xxxviii,   His  dressing- 
table  was  covered  with  blacks—  his  looking-glass  was  on  the 


SWING. 

swing— his  soap  was  reduced  to  a  wafer.  1881  SALA  Anier. 
Reals.  (1885)  166  Ihe. .doors  were. .on  the  swing.  1890 
'R.  BOI.DREWOOD  '  Col.  Re/ormtrxM.  (1891)  128  The  pace 
was  frightful  by  this  lime,  the  coach  on  the  swing. 

0.  A  form   of  penance  performed  by   Hindus  : 
see  SWING  v.*  6  (&). 

1851  [MRS.  F.  L.  MORTIMER]  far  Off,  Hindosta*  103 
There  is  another  way  of  torture  quite  as  painful— it  is  the 
swing.  Those  [Hindoos]  who  determine  to  swing,  allow tiie 
blacksmith  to  drive  hooks  into  the  flesh  upon  their  backs,  and 
hanging  by  these  hooks  they  swing  in  the  air. 

d.  The  distance  which  determines  the  diameter 
of  the  work  that  can  be  admitted  by  a  lathe. 

1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 

e.  A  sweeping  movement. 

1807  BadmUtonMag.  IV.  3SS  Presently  the  hounds  took 
a  swing  to  the  left  and  over  the  edge  of  the  hill  again. 

t.  Ihe  leaning  outward  from  the  vehicle  of  the 
upper  part  of  a  wheel.  1873  in  KN-ICHT  Diet.  Mec'i. 

9.  Movement  of  the  body  or  limbs  in  a  manner 
suggesting  the  action  of  swinging. 

1730  SWIFT  Tom  i,  Dick  Wks.  1755  IV.  i.  261  Tom  had  the 
genteeler  swing,  His  hat  could  nicely  put  on.  (11739  JARVIS 
2nd  ft.  Quiz.  11.  xiii.  (1742)  II.  r,7  Don  Quixote,  who  was 
not  used  to  alight  without  having  his  stirrop  held,,  .threw 
his  body  off  with  a  swing.  1751  JOHNS-  ,*  Rambler  No.  19 1 

6  One  was  detected  by  his  gait,  and  ano!  her  by  the  swin"  of 
h.sarim.  ,807-8  W.I,,viNo5«//«<«^.(i824)  188  An  easy  swine 
in  my  walk.  1901  Daily  Nevis  i  Apr. '5/7  [In  rowingl 
I  heir  recovery  was  lively,  their  swing.forward  remarkably 
steady  and  well-balanced. 

10.  A    steady   vigorous    rhythm    or    movement 
characterizing  a  verse  or  musical  composition. 

1829  CUNNINGHAM  Brit.  Paint.  I.  171  Distinguished  by    , 
a  vigorous  swing  of  versification.     1879  CHURCH  Spenser  46 
In  the  Shepherd's  Calendar  we  have  for  the  first  time  in 
the  century,  the  swing,  the  command,  the  varied  resources 
of  the  true  poet.      1884  CongngaUomdist   Feb.    109   The 
swing    and  'go'. .of  these  popular  religious  ballads. 
II.  Concrete  senses. 

11.  A  contrivance  used  for  recreation,  consisting 
of  a  seat  which  is  suspended  from  above  on  ropes 
or  rods  and  on  which  a  person  may  sit  and  swing 
to  and  fro ;  also  -  swing-boat  (SwiNfi-  2). 

1687  A.  LOVEI.L  tr.  Tlin-eiuft  Trav.  i.  45  In  the  Morning 
!.  „  ,  "'*  arc  fu"  of  Swings,  adorned  wiih  Festoons.  1790 
8.  ft  HT.  I.EE  Canter/-.  T.  III.  323  There  once  hung  my 
infantine  swing  between  two  limes.  1813  Sfarling  .Max. 
AMI.  so  Ihere  were  the  usual  swings,  ups-and-downs,  and 
rouiraabouts.  i88S  RUSKI*  Prxterita  xii.  §  258.  I.  428  A 
post  to  tie  a  swing  to. 

12.  t  a.  A  pendulum.   Obs. 

1696  DERHAM  Artif.  Clock-in,  ii.  14. 

t  b.  A  noose  for  hanging,  halter.   Obs. 

1697  ABKLI.  in  Potter  Aniiq.  Greece  I.  xxv.  I.  1^6  That  be 
might  there  make  swings  above  the  floor  For  all  hU  nasty 
Queans,  who'd  play'd  the  Whore. 

C.  A  hawser  for  making  fast  a  boat. 

1834  H.  MILI.E*  Scents  I,  Leg.  xii.  (1850)  177  The  small 
hawser  attached  to  the  stem,  known  technically  as  the  sifing, 
which  he  wound  securely  round  a  jutting  crag. 

d.  The  rope  or  chain  attached  to  the  tongue 
of  a  wagon,  along  which  the  horses  between  the 
leaders  and  the  wheelers  are  attached,  they  being 
said  to  be  in  the  swing;  hence,  the  horses  occupy 
ing  that  position  (more  fully,  stvitig-p,ur,  -team}. 
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le  Asian  58  The  riots  in  tlie  agricultural  districts  in 
1,  called  the  '.Swing-riots'.  1859  Times  21  Nov 
ses  of  the  Luddites  and  Swin?.  [1861  HUGHFS  •Jam 


1891  in  Cent.  Diet.  1907  Morn,  fast  21  May  9/3  The 
spleuuid  sextet,  Jim  and  Henry  in  ihe  wheel,  Billy  and 
J  till  m  ihe  swing,  and  Mace  and  Dude  in  ihe  lead.  looo 
•i-u  '"'  Caz'  a8  Ma>'  9  '3  The  two  wheelers  of  ihe  team 
Ihe  swing  pair,. .and  the  two  leaders.  1909  Cent.  Did, 
~>"ff';  Swiiif-tlam,  in  a  logging.tcam  of  six,  the  pair 
between  the  leaders  and  the  butt  team. 

e.  The  outriders  who  keep  a  moving  herd  of 
cattle  in  order.     Also  swing-men,  -riders.   U.S. 

1903  A  ADAMS  Log  Cmvb.-y  ii'i.  28.      Ilia.  x.  137  He  rode 
up  Ironi  his  position  of  third  man  in  the  swing. 

.  '  A  kind  of  suspensory  cradle  or  sling  for  a 
broken  leg'  (Dorland  Med.  Diet.  1901). 

g.  fhologr.  =  swing-back  (SwiNQ-  2). 

1878  ABNEY  Plutogr.  (1881)  244  On  one  side  of  the  picture 
a  near  object  may  have  to  be  represented ;  by  using  the 
horizontal  swing,  it  may  often  be  brought  into  focus. 
Swing,  sb. 3  Now  llist.  Used,  chiefly  atfr/*., 
to  designate  a  system  of  intimidation  practised  in 
agricultural  districts  of  the  South  of  England  in 
'830-1,  consisting  in  sending  to  farmers  and  land 
owners  threatening  letters  over  the  signature  of  a 
fictitious  Captain  Swing,  followed  by  the  incendiary 
destruction  of  their  ricks  and  other  property. 

Thr»»  .M--....,, i_i  i: _re>     •__ 


I    Steeple  Ast-n 

1830-1,    c: 

Excesses  __ _ww 

llrswiiat  Oxf.  xxxix,  And  while  Swing  and  his  myrmidon-, 
w-ere  abroad  in  the  counties.]  1888  il'oil.t  2  May  5  1  U- 
quoted  the  example  of  the  Swing  Fires  as  an  example  of  an 
evil  which  may  have  averted  greater  evils. 

Swing   (swig),    z/.i    i'a.  t.    swung   >Swwj  -. 
r</n-/j> swang  ^swanj);  pa.  pple.  swung.  Forms: 
i   swingan,   ^suinga\    2   swiugen,  (4  suing(e. 
squynge),  4-5  swynge,  4-6  swinge,   swyng.  5- 
swiug.    J'a.  t.  str.  i ,  3,  5-  swang  ( i  //.  swungo'n, 
3/>/-  swong9(n),  4  suang,  squang  e,  4-5  swangei 
swonge,  4-7  swoug,  8-  swung;  -.vlt.  4  swyugedc, 
5   swynget,   swiuget,  6  swinged,   7  swinged. 
J'a.  pple.  str.    \    swungen,   \\,    4    suungen1,    .-, 
iswonga,  4  yswonuge,   yswongen,   iswungen. 
suougen,    swng3n,    squongin.    4-5    swongen, 
swonge,   (5  swongyu,   -on  ,  S-   swung;  rck.  f, 
swynged,   6-3    swinged.     [OK.   s-i'ingan,   pa.  i. 
swang,  swiingcin,  pa.  pple.  ^swtinyen  lo  scouigi-, 
chastise,   beat  up,  intr.  to  move  violently  or  im 
petuously,  related  to  OFrii.  swing*  (also  swenga, 
swanga)to  fling,  besprinkle,  MI.G.  aeiHgenitt.,  to 
Iling,  hurl,  swingle  flax,  intr.  to  fling  oneself,  fly, 
swengea  wk.,  intr.  and  refl.  to  throw  oneself  in  anv 
direction,    rotate,   wheel    round,    l.G.   swiugen   to 
swingle,  OHG.  s-.vingan  to  hurl,  Iling,  beat,  inlr. 
tomoverapidly.fiy,  (MHG.  swiugen,  G.  schwingen 
to    brandish,    flourish,    shake,     winnow,    s«i:igle, 
intr.  or  refl.  to  swing,  oscillate,  swing  oneself  up, 
etc.,   bound,   soar,  rise,  whence   Sw.  svinga,  Da. 
svinge),  ^Goth.    afswaggwj'an   in    pass,    rendeiing 
e£a*opr]6TJvai  to  be  in  doubt  or  anxiety  ;  f.  Teut. 
s:f>ty«iv-,  older  s;i<eygw-  :  swaijif.i--  (smtygm/-),  to 
be  or  to  put  in  violent  (circular  or  rotatory)  motion  ; 
whence  also   the  forms  recorded  s.  v.  SIVAXG  V., 
SWING  jAl  and  8,   SWING   v.2,  SWENG,  SWKNOB, 
SWINGE,  and  prob.  SWANGE,  Swoxo.] 
1 1.  trans.  To  scourge,  whip,  flog,  beat  (a  pcr- 
• N  •  also,  to  strike  with  a  weapon  or  the  hand. 


SWING. 

movement  (obs.)  •  to  flourish,  brandish,  wave  about  • 
in   later  use  with   mixture    of  sense   7   or  12- 
wield 
h 

movement. 
a  1400-50   ll'ars 


,-ield  (a  weapon  or  implement1,  or  move  (a  body 
eld   or   -rasped)  with  an   cscillating  or  rotatory 


exander . . Swylhe  swyngis 
CHOaDestr.  /'vr;I;5  He. .swynget  out 


Hirit.  xcvii  'If 

swings  his  Tail. 


pproach  to  dare  liis  F.  r,  e,  He 

wings  his  I  ail.  167!  MILTON  Sainspit  1240  Go  bafll'il 
:oward  ]«t  I.  suit  g  tl.ec  in  ibo  Air.  1725  .'„,„.  uict. 
s.v  Sallet,  Lettice,  Cresses,  Radi-h,  ivc.  nili-l  .  .  be.  swine'd 
and  shaken  gently.  1815  Scon  C,u\  M.  x.v,  He.  swi'ng  liis 
arms  like  the  sails  of  a  wind-mill.  1860  TENNYSON  £M 
Urttum  24  I  or  sideways  up  be  swu,  g  hi,  aims.  1873  1! 
HARTK  Ftaliletovm,  etc.  107  Each  swm.r  a  lasso  7ooo 
STACPOOLK  J't-als  of  Silence  xxx,  Adams  l.ad  swul;g  ,h- 
man  aloft  ai:d  dashed  him  against  the  wall, 
t  5.  To  whirl  (a  \\heel;  round,  ubs. 
«  "«5  jniiaii.i  ---  [Hr-]  dude. .fore  of  his  cnihit*  f.,ite 
lurnen  l-at  hweol..ant  htt  swinsen  I, it  .-«iftiitre  a'utei- 
ant  tldllche  lumen. 

6.  intr.  To  move  freely  backwards  and  forwards, 

as  a  body  suspended  from  a  support  above ;  to  oscil 
late  below  a  point  of  support,  as  a  pendulum  or  the 
like.  For  spec,  use  in  Hindu  asceticisr,.  see  (b 
Of 


er,    or   continue   swinging 
1710    STIIKI.F.   Tnt.'.r  No.    96 


a    Pendulum    would 

longer   in    our    Receiver.      .,.. „ 

His  Arms  naturally  swang  al  an  unreasonable  Dis. 
tatice  from  his  .Sides.  1782  Coui'tR  (..iffiii  107  A  bottle 
-winging  at  each  side.  1816  J.  SMITH  J'atiorauia  Set.  1 
Art  II.  133  A  treat  beam,  suspended  on  gudgeons  at  the 
middle,  and  swinging  like  ihe  beam  of  a  balance.  1839 


xvu.  158  And  hine  man  ba  swang  &  mid  sagl 
beot.  JH75  Lamb.  //,.;/;.  149  [He)  ofte  for  his  suniie 
swinger)  him  mi3  smele  twige.  01300  Cursor  M.  26019 
tfter  he  was  wit  skurges  suungen  [Fair/,  sqiioneinl  civto 
Assumf.  I'irf.  (B.M.  MS.)  443  With  oiiie  gult  bei  me 
swongen,  And  to  a  piler  bci  me  bounden.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNI 
Ckrtm.  Ifaee  (Rolls)  13054  Ilk  ober  wro|>,  ilk  oj«r  swona. 
a  1400  Octavian  (Sarrazin)2  Jesu,  bat  was..  for  vs  hard  and 
sore  yswonnge.  £1450  Minur  Saluafiaun  (Roxb.)  5  How 
xnst  was  with  scourgis  swongyn.  c  1460  Tmvnfley  My*t. 
xxin.  470  Bio  and  blody  thus  am  I  bett,  Swongen  with 
svvepys. 

t  b.  To  beat  (the  fiesh)/;w«,  (the  blood)  out  of. 

a  1300  Cursor  )[.  9102  (Cott.)  Vie  of  his  bak  be  blode  bai 
suang.  a  1400  Leg.  Roo,{  1:871)  142  ('e  flesch  was  from  be 
bones  swonge. 

to.  Cookery.   To  bent  lip,  'whip  '(milk,  eggs, 
etc.).  Obs. 

CKXM  Sax.  Leedul.  III.  14  Jif  poc  sy  on  eajan  nim 
arsapan  &  hinde  meuluc  maeng  to  somne  ^:  swyng.  fcijo 
Farm  ,if  Cury  in  Warner  Antif.  Cu/in.  (1791)  10  Brck 


,  .  .KYSON 

Ay/mer  s  f.  19  Sir  Aylmer  Aylmer,.  .Whose  blazing  wyvern 
weathercock  d  llie  spire... And  swang  besides  on  many  a 
windy  sign,  a  1900  KIH.IXG  A  Deiticatian  vi,  One  stone 
the  more  swings  to  her  place  In  that  dread  Temple  of  Thy 
worth.  1912  H.  |!I:LLOC  /•>»»•  t.'tn  aj  His  arms  dangled 
rather  than  swnng. 


It-ast  twenty  fc-et  high  ;  on  the  lt,p  of  these  ih'cy  contrive  lo 
fix  a  swivel,  and  another  bamboo  of  thirty  feet  or  more 
crosses  it,  at  both  ends  of  which  hangs  a  rope.  One  end  of 
Ihis  rope,  the  people  pull  down,  and  ihe  device  placing 
himself  under  it,  ihe  lirahmin  pinches  up  a  large  piece  of 
skin  under  both  ihe  shoulder  blades,  ..and  tlnusts  a  strong 
iron-hook  through  each.  ..When  Ibis  is  done,  Ihe  people 
haul  down  ihe  other  end  of  the  bamboo,  by  which  means 
Ihe  devotee  is  immediately  lifted  up  from  the  ground,  and 


ayrenn  and  do  Ihereto;  and  swyng  it  wel  togydr.     c  1410  lllcn  run  roull<l  -is  fast  as  iheir  legs  will  carry  them.     This 

Liber  Cocorum  (1863)   11    Swyng    eyryn,   and   do    ber  to.  'hrows  Ihe  devotee  out  lo  ihe  full  length  of  Ihe  rope,  where 

a  1500  Recipes  in  Bttktes  Bh.  (1868)  ;j  Recios  brede  tratvd  as  he   swings,    he    plays   a   thousand    antic    tiicls       1701 

a. :.  .  ,. L—        __i  Medical  Spectator  fl    No.  39.  246  All  the  inf.  rmalion  lhaT 


t  eggis  ;  &  swyng  bain  to.gydere. 

t  d.  intr.   To  strike  a  blow  with  a  sword  ;    to 
come  together  with  blows ;  to  deliver  a  blow  at. 

<ri35o  Will,  ralerne  3856  Swiftli  se)-be  with  swerdes 
swonge  bei  to-gider.  111375  Joseph  Aria:.  576  pe  white 
kniht  wib  his  swerd  swyngede  to  hem  sone. 


. 

Three  pretended  lives  of  Swing  appeared:  Tlie  Life  and 

History  of  Swuir,  the  Kent  Ri .k-bnratr,  written  fy  him.  -      •  

"If,   1830,  A  Short  Account  a/  the  Life   ami  Deatk  of  "  lyx>  C"rs°"  -}f-  7582  Wit  bat  Stan  he  laid  in  sling,  Sua. 

vin?,  the  Rick-burner,  written  fy  one  -.utll  acauaiute'.l  i    stal»'°rth!'  he  lete  it  suing  |'at  in  his  frunt  bat  Stan  he  fcst. 


"  —  •  >...-..  yj/  •*«  sw^ui^is  out  wiin  .1  swcru  oc  s«'appis 
him  to  dethe.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  13390  Pirrus  swappit  out 
Ins  sword,  swange  at  be  kyng.  c  1470  HENRY  ll'allaci  iv. 
314  Wallace  tbar  with  swyth  wi'.h  a  suerd  out  swang. 

t  2.  trans.  To  throw  with  force,  fling,  hurl. 

a  130°  Cursor  M.  7527  (Cot:.)  His  arms  fra  him  did  he 
1','J"&' Flt"J-  'W'JM'  e '4"o  HENRYSON  Mor. Fat.,  Fo.r, 
irol/f,  Cadger  xviii,  He  hint  him  be  the  heillis,  And  wiih 
ane  swak  he  swang  him  on  the  creillis.  1495  Trrvisa's 
Karth.  D!  P.  R.  xv.  cii.  (W.  de  \V.),  lie  swange  (Bod!. 
.1/0.  swenged]  the  adder  in  to  the  fire. 

t  JJ.  intr.  To  move  or  go  impetuously  ;  to  rush  ; 
to  fling  oneself.  Obs. 

Beowui/2,64  (Gr.)  Nij  he.-irpan  wyn,  . .  ne  god  hafoc 
Seond  szl  swingeS,  ne  se  swifia  mearh  burhstede  beateS. 


pamphlet  form,  'In  answer  to  "Swing".' 
1830  I'oor  Ma,,-sG,,ardian  31  Dec.  8'i  There  is  no  doubt 


And  gaue  hym  woundes  wyde  and  lonse.  a  1553  UDALC 
R  oyster  D.  II.  lii.  (Arb.)  15  Tit.  Talk.  Well  Trupenie  neuer 
but  flinging.  An.  Ah  face.  And  frisking?  Trupenie.  Well 
Tibet  and  Annot,  still  swingyne  and  whiskj-ng?  1582 
SIANYHURST  jGneis  ii.  (Arb.)  50  Two  serpents.  .Plasht  the 
water  sutcking  to  the  shoare  moste  hastelye  swinging, 
t  b.  trans.  To  carry  or  drive  forcibly.  Obs. 

i  1400  Dtstr.  Troy  13290  Full  swift  lo  the  swalgh  me 
swingct  the  flodc.  1581  STANYHUBST  /Kneis  t.  (Arb.)  33 
With  steeds  lie  is  swinged,  do*ne  picht  in  his  hudgc  wagon 
emplye. 

4.  trans.  fTo  draw  out  (a  sword)  with  a  vigorous 


I  could  get  from  our  lianyan'relative  to  this  strange  custom 
uas,  that  they  swing  for  a  good  conscience. 

b.  Of  a  person  :  To  move  backwards  and  for 
wards  through  the  air  upon  a  suspended  rope  or  a 
!   swing   (SWING  j*.2  1 1 ),  as  a  sport ;  to  ride  in  a 
swing. 

[1545  :  see  6.)  1661  J.  DMIES  tr.  Olearius'  I'ay.  Atnl'ass. 
93  They  have  also  ropes  to  swing  in.  1665  Si»T.  HKHIIKKT 
J rav.  (1677)  ijo,  I  saw  ropes  or  cords  MieUhtd  from  tree 
to  tree  in  several  gardens,  lioys  and  Girls.. swinging  upon 
them.  1714  GAY  SAe/A.  H'rek  Monday  104  On  two  near 
elms  the  slacken'd  cord  I  hung.  Now  high,  now  low  m\ 
Hlouzelinda  swung. 

o.  Of  a  (suspended)  bell :  To  give  forth  a 
sound  by  swinging;  to  sound,  ring  out. 

1631  MILTOS  Penseroso  76  Oft.. I  hear  the  far-off  Curfeu 
sound,  Over  som  wide-water'd  shear,  Swinging  slow  wilh 
sullen  roar.  1811  COLMAN  Br.  Grins,  Lady  of  \\  'reck  n.  xii, 
A  sound  swung  down  the  glen. .From  liunamarpy  Friary 
bell.  1874  GKEIN  Short  Hist.  ii.  {  6.  &o  The  l>urges~es 
gathered  in  town. mote  when  the  bell  swung  out  from  St 
Paul's. 

d.  Jig.  To  waver,  vacillate  ;  to  change  from  one 
condition  or  position   to  the  opposite  (esp.  in  fig. 
phrases  with/Mtftt&nN  as  subj. :  see  PKNDUI.UU  a). 

1833  CHALMERS  Power  of  Cod  II.  x.  106  We  swing  as  it 
were  between  two  assumptions.  1836  [see  PENDULUM  2]. 
1877  R.  GIFFKN  .S/oc*  KxcH.  Securities  151  He  should  en. 
deavotir.-not  to  invest  when  the  pendulum  has  swung  up- 
wards.  1890  Ketrosffct  Med.  CII.  378,  I  am  by  no  means 
sure  that  the  pendulum  may  not  have  swung  too  far  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

e.  trans.  To  mark  or  indicate  by  swinging;  to 
su'ing  seconds,  to  oscillate  once  in  every  second. 

1736  DERHAM  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXIX.  202  The  next 
Experiments  I  shall  mention,  I  made.. by  Ihe  Help  of  a 
good  Month  Piece  that  (wings  Seconds.  1764  MA>KELVN» 
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il'itf.  LIV.  373  A  little  clock,  .having  a  pendulum  swinging 
seconds. 

7.  trans.  To  cause  to  oscillate,  as  a  body  sus 
pended  from  a  support  above ;  to  move  or  sway 
(something)  to  and  fro  in  this  or  a  similar  manner. 

Plir.  To  swing  a  cat  (i.e.  holding  it  by  the  tail);  in  no 
room  to  swing  a  cat  in  and  similar  expressions,  said  of 
a  confined  or  narrow  sp.ice. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleldanes  Cow m.  295  They  hange  out  the 
dead  body  by  a  chaine  ouer  the  walle,  and  after  they  had 
swynged  it  a  whyle  to  and  fro,  they  let  it  fall  into  the 
ditche.  1665  Medeln  Pestil  57  They  had  not  space  enough 
(according  to  the  vulgar  saying)  to  swing  a  Cat  in.  1706 
E.  WARD  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  5  When  they  walk, 
they  swing  their  Corps  like  a  Pendulum.  1771  SMOLLETT 
Humphry  Cl.  8  June,  I  am  pent  up  in  frowzy  lodgings, 
where  there  is  not  room  enough  to  swing  a  cat.  1827  FARA 
DAY  Cktm.  M<\nij>.  xx.  (1842)  543  The  flasks  should  be  well 
rinsed,  and . ,  swung  in  the  hand  to  shake  out  adhering 
drops.  1844  DICKI-.NS  Mart.  Chuz.  xvi,  The  colonel,  .took 
his  seat  upon  the  table,  and  swung  his  legs.  1849  CLOUCH 
PoetHS)  Xatitra  Nattirans  viii,  Big  bees  their  burly  bodies 
swung.  1850  DICKESS  Dav.  Copp.  xxxv,  Mrs.  Crupp  had 
indignantly  assured  him  that  there  wasn't  room  to  swing 
a  cat  there;  but,  as  -Mr.  Dick  just  observed  to  me,. .'You 
know,  Trot  wood,  I  don't  want  to  swing  a  cat  I  never  do 
swim;  a  cat,1  1906  RAVKN  Bells  41  Arrangements  for  hang-  , 
ing  bells  in  turrets  and  swinging  them. 

b.  To  cause  (a  person)  to  oscillate  as  in  a  swing ; 
to  give  (one)  a  ride  in  a  swing. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  56  By  two  ioyning  ropes  that  are    : 
fastned  aboue,  they  will  swing  themselues  as  high  as  the 
transome.      1712  STEEI.E  Sf>ei.t.  No.  492  P3  They  get  on 
Ropes,  as  you  must  have  seen  the  Children,  and  are  swung    ' 
by  their   Men  Visitant-;.      1783    JUSTAMOND   tr.  Raynafs 
Hist.  Indies  V.  40  Their  slaves  had  no  other  employment 
but  to  swing  them  in  their  hammocks.     1838  LVTTON  Alice 
m.  vii,  Come  to-morrow,  and  swing  Sophy— no  nice  swing-    ; 
ing  since  you've  been  gone. 

c.  Of  a  bell :  To  $t\\&  forth  a  peal  of  sound. 
1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxi,  The  hour  of  twelve  o'clock  swung 

its  summons  over  the  city  from  the  belfry.  1852  ROCK  Ck. 
of  Fathers  III.  i.  ix.  294  The  bells  in  every  church  steeple 
swung  forth  their  peals  of  gladsomeness. 

d.  To  lift  and  transport  ^something  suspended), 
as  with  a  crane;   transf.  to  convey  or   transport 
from  point  to  point. 

1856  HMKRSON  En*.  Traits,  Stenchenge  Wks.  (Bohn)  II. 
126  Men.. swinging  a  block  of  granite.. with  an  ordinary 
derrick.  1862  H.  KINGSLEY  Ravenshoe  li,  Who  could  tire, 
.  .at  the  strange  dim  vista  of  swinging  horses  between  decks? 
18..  Jrnl.  Mil.  Service  Inst.  U.S.  X.  588  (Cent.  Diet.)  By 
means  of  the  railroad,  troops  can  be  swung  across  from  bay 
to  bay  as  the  exigencies  of  the  war  may  require. 

e.  refl.  To  hoist  oneself  up  or  transport  oneself 
from  point  to  point  by  grasping  a  sppport  above.    • 
Also  //*//'. 

1899    CKOCKETT    Black   Douglas   i,    The   young   man.,     i 
swung   lightly   off    his   charger.       Ibid,  ii,    The   Douglas 
swung  himself  into  the  saddle.      190*  VIOLET  JACOB  Sheep- 
Stealers  xi,  Putting  his  foot  on  the  axle  and  swinging  him-    > 
self  up.     1907  J.  H.  PATTERSON  Man-Enters  of  Tsavo  xii.     • 
133  All  kinds  of  monkeys  chatter.,  overhead  as  they  swing    ' 
themselves  from  branch  to  branch. 

8.  intr.  To  be  suspended  from  a  support  above 
(without  necessarily  implying  oscillation). 

a.  spec.   To   be   hanged ;    to    suffer    death    by 
hanging,  slang  or  cottoq. 

1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Aprfh.  122  Diogenes. .had  a  great 
zele..to  see  theim  euery  one  swyngyng  &  tottreyng  in  hal 
ters.  159*  NASHE  P.  Penilesse  (ed.  2)  10  What  pennance 
can  be  greater  for  Pride,  than  to  let  it  swinge  in  hys  owne 
halter?  1725  New  Cant.  Dict.t  To  Swing,  to  hang.  1728 
[De  FOE]  Street-Robberies  8  They  all  lovingly  swung  to 
gether  at  Execution. Dock.  1841  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge 
Ixii,  It  is.  .a  choice  between  his  life  and  death.  If  you  re- 
fuse,  he  swing*.  1884  '  EDNA  LYALL'  We  Two  xl,  I  don't 
wish  any  man  to  swing  for  me— I  have  always  disapproved 
of  the  death-penalty. 

b.  gen.  To  be  suspended,  to  hang ;  transf,  to 
appear  as  if  suspended  (=  HANG  v.   12).     Also 
fig.  (swing from,  to  depend  or  'hinge*  on). 

1641  TATHAM  Distracted  State  v.  i,  Agath.  And  now  you 
see  the  Pinacle  from  which  You  must  be  tumbled  down,     | 
away  with  him..  .Fellow.  If  you  please  to  walk  that  way    , 
you  may  see  Oleander  swinging  for  his  life.      1781  COWPER     ' 
Charity   615  His    Budget,  often   filled,    yet   always   poor, 
Might  swing  at  ease  behind  his  study  door.     1829  SCOTT 
Anne  of  G.  xxiii,  'Yonder  swings  the  Flying  Stag ',  said     ; 
Ital,  pointing  to  an  immense  sign.     1859  TENNYSON  Marr,     \ 
Geraint  170  A  purple  scarf  at  either  end  whereof  There     > 
swung  an  apple  of  the  purest  gold.     1867  AUGUSTA  WILSON 
I'ashti  xix,  In  the  west,  where  a  waning  moon  swung  on  the    ' 
edge  of  the  distant  misty  hills.     1888  G.  A.  SMITH  Isaiah    \ 
xiii.  (1891)  229  As  this  one  [word]  is  obscure  in  its  Eng 
lish  guise,  and  the  passage  really  swings  from  it,  we  may 
devote  a  paragraph  to  its  meaning.     1898  RIDFR  HAGGARD 
Dr.  Theme  i.  14  A  lantern  swung  from  the  roof  of  the  coach. 

9.  trans.  To  hang,  suspend ;  rarely ',  to  hang  (a 
person),  put  to  death  by  hanging  ; slang  or  colhq.}.    '' 

15*8  MORE  Dyaloge  in.  xi.  (1579)  82  b,  In  the  tother  [wal 
let]  he  layeth  vp  all  hys  owne  and  swyngeth  yt  at  hys  backe. 
1811  Regnl,  $  Orders  Army  249  The  Men's  Hammocks 
mu*t   be  swung    regularly   by   Companies.      1816    'Quiz' 
Grand  Master  vn.  202   Had  he  the  pow'r  he'd  change  the 
case,  And  swing  some  col'nels  in  their  place.     1848  LYTTON 
A".  Arthur  i.  xliii,  A  slender  draw- bridge,  swung  from  brink 
to  brink.     1860  All  Year  Round  No.  73.   550  The  heavy 
vehicle  so  ill  swung,.,  as  springless  as  an  artillery  tumbril.    < 
1911  MAX  BEERBOHM  Znleika  Dobson  v.  61  You  would  be    • 
driven  to  Court  in  my  state  coach.     It  is  swung  so  high  that    ' 
the  street  stcrs  can  hardly  see  its  occupant. 

b.  To  strain  (the  back  of  a  horse) :    =  SWAY 
v.  sb. 


1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  III.  1258  If  she  [sc  a  mare] 
..has  met  with  an  accident,  such  as  having  swung  her  back. 

10.  intr.  To  oscillate  (without  suspension) ;  to 
move  to  and  fro,  or  from  side  to  side ;   to  sway  ; 
to  hover;  spec,   to   sway  the  body  backward  and 
forward  in  rowing. 

1607  CHAPMAN-  Bussy  iCA}nbois\.  I  j,  Not  so  the  surges 
of  the  euxine  Sea.. Swell  being enrag'd,..  As  Fortune  swings 
about  the  restlesse  state  Of  vertue.  1712  ARBUTHNOT  John 
Bull  \\.  iv,  17  If  the  Coach  swung  but  the  least  to  one  side, 
she  used  to  shriek  so  loud,  that  all  the  Street  concluded  she 
was  overturnM.  1828  WORDSW.  Power  of  Sound  x,  While 
Fauns  and  Satyrs  beat  the  ground  In  cadence, — and 
Silenus  swang  This  way  and  that,  with  wild-flowers 
crowned.  1860  TYNDALL  G/<ic.  i.  xv.  101  A  single  hawk 
swung  in  the  atmosphere  above  us.  1879  Oxf.  #  Camb. 
Undtrgrad.  Jrnl.  13  Mar.  292/2  Prest  is  getting  more  and 
more  used  to  the  bow  side;  but  lie  still  swings  »hoit  and  stiffly. 

11.  To   turn  in  alternate  directions,  or  in  either 
direction  (usually   horizontally),    around    a    fixed 
axis  or  point  of  support;   spec.  Naut.  said  of  a 
vessel  riding  at  a  single  anchor  or  moored  by  the 
head,  and  turning  wilh  the  wind  or  tide.     Also 
with  to,  open,  widet  etc. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780),  To  Swing,  to  turn 
round  the  anchors,  or  moorings,  at  the  change  of  the  wind, 
or  tide.  1812  J.  WILSON  Isle  of  Palms  in.  929  While  safely 
she  at  anchor  swings.  1819  SHELLEY  Cenci  iv.  ii.  41  It  is 
the  iron  gate,  Which  ye  left  open,  swinging  to  the  wind. 
1860  A.  GUMMING  m  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  102  Let 
them.. swing  to  one  anchor.  1863  REAUI-;  Hard  Cash  xx, 
But  in  the  middle  of  the  joyous  whirl,  Julia's  quick  ear  on 
the  watch  all  the  time,  heard  the  gate  swing  to.  1892 
GREENER  Breech  Loader  215  The  shot  will., fly  in  that 
direction  in  which  the  gun  was  swinging  when  tiie  charge 
of  shot  left  the  muzzle.  1892  GUNTER  Miss  Dividends  (1^93) 
33  He  swings  around  suddenly  and  quickly  to  see  who 
interrupts  him. 

b.  To  go  along  or  round  in  a  curve  or  with  a 
sweeping  motion  ;  to  wheel,  sweep. 

1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  \.  xx,  So  forth  the  startled  swan 
would  swing.  1853  KIXGSI.KY  Hypatia  xxii,  A  choir  of 
nymphs  swung  round  him  hand  in  hand.  1856  Miss  WAR 
NER  Hills  Shateimtc  xxxv,  With  wind  and  headway  the 
sloop  gently  swang  up  to  her  appointed  place.  1865  KINGS- 
LEY  Herew.  xv,  In  marched  H<--revvard  and  all  his  men,  and 
swung  round  through  the  gateway  into  the  court.  1914 
Times  8  Sept.  g-'i  The  battle  line  proceeds  due  east  to 
Sezanne  and  Vitry-le-Francois,  and  then  swings  nortu-east 
round  the  plain  of  Chalons  to  the  fortress  of  Verdun. 

12.  trans.  To  cause  to  turn  in  alternate  directions, 
or  in  either  direction,  on  or  as  on  an  axis  or  pivot ; 
to  turn  or  cause  lo  face  in  another  direction. 

1768  TUCKER  /,/.  Aa*.  I.  xxii.  114  The  boy  who  wished  to 
be  a  king  that  he  might  have  an  officer  appointed  to  swing 
him  all  day  long  upon  a  gate.  1783  COWPER  Epit.  Hare  24 
'lo  skip  and  gambol  like  a  hare  And  swing  his  rump  around. 
1784  —  Ep.  yos.  Hill  21  Swinging  the  parlour-door  upon 
its  hinge.  1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  x,  Ae  leaf  of  the  muckle 
gate  has  been  swung  to  wi1  yestreen's  wind.  1883  Harper's 
Mag.  Jan.  284/1  What  maddening  whirls  when  he  called, 
'Swing  partners!'  1887  1'ield  19  Feb.  223/2  A  good 
practical  exponent  of 'the  art  of  shooting  flying 'states. . 
that  he  never  met  with  a  first -rate  shot  who  'swings'  his 
gun—;,  e.  keeps  it  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  bird's 
flight.  1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Miners  Right  \\.  I.  139 
The  base  line  is  altered  or  '  swung  ',  /.  e.  freshly  marked  on 
another  imaginary  course.  1893  E,  GOSSE  Seer.  Narcisse 
iii.  So  As  he  was  about  to  turn  towards  the  window,  Rosalie 
swang  herself  violently  back. 

b.  Naut.  To  turn  (a  ship)  to  all  points  in 
succession,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  deviation  of 
her  magnetic  compass. 

1859  in  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  (1860)  VII.  49  The  necessity 
of  having  all  iron  steamships,  .swung,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  deviation  of  their  compasses.  1877  SP&V  Cruise  tf.Jlf.S, 
Challenger  x.  (1878)  176  Some  hours  were  spent  swinging 
for  magnetical  purposes. 

G.  To  drive  or  cause  to  move  in  a  curve;  also, 
to  make  or  execute  by  moving  in  a  curve  (in  phr. 
to  swing  a  cast,  in  hunting :  see  CAST  sb.  41). 

1854  R,  S.  SURTRES  Handley  Cr.  li,  The  hounds  dash  to- 
wards  the  fence  beyond,  and  swing  their  cast  without  a 
whimper.  1889  GUNTER  That  Frenchman  v.  46  He  swings 
his  team  into  the  Avenue  de  rimpeVatrice.  1897  Outing 
(U.S.)  XXX.  127/1  The  dogs  have  changed  direction  by 
the  left  flank.  ..We  swing  them,  make  a  short  cut  through 
a  bit  of  brush. 

13.  intr.  To  go  along  with  undulating  or  sway 
ing  movement,  or  in  a  vigorous  manner  ;  to  walk 
with  swinging  step.    (See  also  SWINGING  ppl.  a.  3.) 

1854  R.  S.  SURTEES  Handley  Cr.  Ixii,  Pulling  up  at  the 
door  of  the  Turtle  Doves  Hotel,  he  threw  himself  carelessly 
off  the  hajf  cover-hack,  .and.  .swung  into  the  hall  wilh  a 
noisy  flourish.  1884  W.  BLACK  in  Harpers  Mag.  Dec.  30/2 
The  coach  swings  along  pleasantly.  1894  J.  A.  STEUART  In 
Day  of  Battle  xviii,  Tne  camels,  swinging  at  a  steady  trot. 

14.  trans,  fig.  To   direct   or  control   the   move 
ment  or  action  of;  to  sway;  to  wield.    U.S. 

1889  Voice  (N.Y.)  2  May,  The  rum  wing  purposes  swing, 
ing  the  party.  The  temperance  innocents  will  have  to  sub 
mit  or  step  out.  1890  'MARK  TWAIN'  in  Pall  Mall  G. 
10  Sept.  3/2  His  great  charm  to  me  is  the  way  he  swings 
nervous  English  !  1908  U.  SINCLAIR  Money-Changers  ii. 
35  He  can  swing  the  market  so  as  to  break  a  man. 

15.  a.  To  fix  (the  work)  on  the  centre  or  centres 
in  a  lathe,     b.  Of  a  lathe  :  To  have  a  '  swing '  or 
capacity  of  (so  much) :  see  SWING  sb*  8  d. 

1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  U'atch  4-  Clockm.  201  The  work  is 
*  swung  '  or  arranged  so  as  to  yield  an  unequal  pressure  in 
polishing.  1888  HAILUCK  Model  Kngin.  Handybk.  (1900) 


22  Three  inch  centres — that  is,  a  lathe  which  swings  six 
inches. 

t  Swing,  v.z  Obs.  Pa.  t.  3  swang,  4  swange, 
swoug.  [OK.  swingant  corresp.  in  form  and  mean 
ing  to  SWING  sb.*i  and  so  ultimately  identical  with 
SWING  z>.J]  intr.  To  labour,  toil ;  =SwiNK  v.  i. 

nooo  jELFHic  Exod.  xviii.  14  Hwaet  dest  |;u  on  bis  folce? 
hwi  swingst  bu  ana?  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  iSpelman.i  cxxvi[i],  i 
liuton  drihten  timbriende  bus  on  ydel  swingad  oa  de  tim- 
briad  hi.  c  1275  LAY.  7488  He  swang  [c  1205  swonc]  in  fran 
filite,  ^at  he  let>erede  a  swote.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A. 
586  pat  swange  &  swat  for  long  ^ore.  13..  Gvy  H'arw. 
(A.)  3589  Herhaud  (>at  day  so  sore  swong,  pat  |mrch  his 
moube  be  fom  it  sprong.  c  1480  HENKYSOX  Alar.  Fab.,  li'ol/ 
$  Lamb  xx,  His  strtuand  nor  his  self  may  not  be  spaird  To 
swing  and  sweit,  withouttiti  Meit  or  wage. 

t  Swing,  adv.  Obs.  rare~l.  In  5  swingge. 
[Stem  of  SWING  t-.1]  With  a  sudden  blow  or 
impact  ;  'slap*. 

c  1400  St.  Alexius  (Laud  108)  443  As  man  bat  hadde 
dt^es  wounde  He  fel  swingge  doun  to  grounde. 

Swing-  i"  combination. 

1.  In  general  aitrib.  or  adj.  use  (mostly  without 
hyphen,   as  a  separate  word),     a.  Applied  to  a 
piece  of  mechanism,  apparatus,  orutensil  suspended, 
hinged,  or  pivoted  so  as  to  be  capable  of  oscillat 
ing  or  turning  to  and  fro:   =  SWINGING/"//,  a.  1,2, 
(See  also  2.) 

1791  Rei>.  Comnt.  Thatnes-lsis  JVtivig.  15  At  the  lower 
End  of  this  Channel  there  is  a  Pen  formed  by  a  Swing 
Snide  and  Flood  Gates.  1828  P.  CUNNINGHAM  A'. S.  li'ales 
(ed.  3)  II.  213  Swing  stoves  and  charcoal  put  on  board,  to 
carry  about  into  the  damp  coiners.  1833  LOUDON  Eiicycl. 
Archit.  §  iii2  Centre  point,  or  swing  hinges,  appear  to  be 
of  two  kinds.  1843  Hoi.TZAi-FFEL  Tnmitig  I.  257  The  whole 
load  is  quickly  immersed  by  a  swing  ciane  into  a  tank  of 
water  about  five  feet  deep.  1855  LKIFCHILD  Cornwall  257 
'Ihe  miners  worked  in  a  swing  stage,  which  they  dropped 
against  such  parts  of  the  side  as  they  intended  to  take  away. 
1858  SIMMOSDS  Diet.  Trade,  Siving  Tea-kettle^  a  kettle  on 
a  stand  for  table  use,  moving  on  pivots.  1869  RANKINE 
Machine  ty  Hand-tools  PI.  02,  The  shaft,  v,  which  is  sup 
ported  by  fixed  bearings,  K,  and  the  swing  or  movable  bear 
ings.  1885  LADY  BRASSEY  The  Trades  379  The  perpetual 
rolling  and  losing  of  the  vessel  had  warned  us  that  in  all 
piobability  the  maximum  clinometrical  angle  of  the  swing, 
table  would  eie  long  be  reached.  1888  Lockwood's  Diet. 
Terms  J\/ech.  Engin.  363  Swing  Table,  the  table  of  a  dril 
ling  machine  which  is  made  to  swing  or  swivel  around  the 
central  pillar. .in  order  to  bring  any  desired  portion  of  the 
work  underneath  the  drill.  1909  'Q'  True  Tilda  xix,  A 
swing-lamp  shone  down  upon  a  wnite-covered  table, 
b.  =  SWINGING///,  a.  3.  rare. 

1809  W.  IRVING  Knickerb.  tit.  ix.  (i860  112  He  pioceeded 
on  a  long  swing  trot  through  the  muddy  lanes  of  the  metro, 
polis.  ndjgTucVCLYAII  Compet.  U'allah  (1866)95  Going  the 
w  hole  way  at  a  swing  trot. 

2.  Special  Combinations :  swing-back,  the  back 
of  a  photographic  camera,  carrying  the  sensitized 
plnte,  arranged  so  as  to  be  *  swung'  or  turned  on 
a  hinge  or  pivot  into  any  required  position  ;  swing- 
bar,  a  bar  arranged  to  turn  on  a  pivot ;  spec,  a 
sviingletree  ;   swing-beam,   a  beam  arranged  to 
turn,  or  to  enable  something  to  turn,  on  a  pivot  or 
the  like  (see  quots.) ;  swing-bed,  a  movable  stool- 
bed  in  a  gun-carriage ;  also  attrib.,  as  swing-bed- 
plate  ;  swing-boat,  a  boat-shaped  swing  used  for 
amusement  at  fairs,  etc. ;  swing-bridge,  a  form 
of  drawbridge  which  turns  horizontally  on  a  pivot 
(either  at  one  end  or  in  the  centre) ;  swing-cart, 
a  cart  '  swung1  or  suspended  on  springs,  a  spring- 
cart  ;  swing-chair,  a  rocking-chair  ;  swing-door, 
a  door  constructed  to  swing  to  or  shut  of  itself; 
pi.   a  door  made  in  two  leaves,  which  are  hung 
separately  and   fmnished  with   springs  that  bring 
them  back  to  meet  in   the  middle  when  pushed 
open  in  any  direction  ;  swing-front,  in  a  photo 
graphic  camera  (cf.  swing-back} ;  swing-gate,  a 
gate  constructed  to  swing  to  or  shut  of  itself;  spec. 
a  form  of  this  used  in  Australia  for  drafting  sheep; 
swing-glass,  a  looking-glass  suspended  on  pivots; 
swing-handle,  a  handle  turning  on  pivots,  esp. 
such   an  arched  handle   of  a    basket,  pail,   etc.  ; 
swing-jack    (JACK  sbl   10),    see  qnot. ;    swing- 
jointed  «.,  jointed  so  as  to  turn  to  and  fro  on  a 
pivot ;    swing-plough  (cf.    G.   schnvingpflug})    a 
plough  \\ithout  wheels;  t  swing-tail,  a  long  tail 
that  swings  about ;  also  attrib.  having  a  sweeping 
tail    or  train  ;    swing- tailed    a.,   having    a    long 
swinging  tail ;    swing-tap,  a  tap  constructed  to 
turn  horizontally  on  the  supply-pipe  and  thus  open 
or  close  the  valve  as  required  ;   swing-tool  (see 
quot.   1875);  swing-wheel,  the  escape-wheel  of 
a  clock,  which   drives   the  pendulum ;   also,    the 
balance-wheel  of  a  watch  ;  also  attrib.     See  also 
SWING-HOPE,  etc. 

1862  Catal.  hiternat.  Exhib.,  Brit.  II.  No.  3064,  Por 
trait  Camera,  and  lens  with  'swing  back.  1878  ABNEY 
Photogr.  xxxiii.  269  A  fair  general  focus  can  . .  be  ob 
tained  by  using  with  the  camera  a  vertically-pivoted  swing- 
back.  1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  II.  293  These  studs 
are  inserted  into  a  *swing-bar  that  can  be  bolted  to  the 
horizontal  rails  of  the  framing,  in  such  position  as  will 
bring  the  intermediate  wheels  into  proper  pitch  with  the 
principals.  1852  BURN  Navalfy  Milit*  Diet.  (1863),  Swing 
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bar  or  'beam  of  a  rocket  frame.  1857  P.  COLQVHOVN  Coup. 
1  Oarsman's  Guide'  32  The  swing  beams  are  the  long  beams 
running  along  the  [rock-Jgfttes,  by  which  they  are  pushed 
open.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  J/cc/i.,  Swttipfaurt.  i.  (Rail 
way  Engineering.)  A  cross-piece  suspended  from  the 
truck,  and  sustaining  the  car-body,  so  that  It  may  have 
independent  lateral  motion.  2.  (Carpentry.)  A  cross-beam 
supporting  an  over-head  mow  in  a  barn.  1852  BintH  JVfe&ol 
<V  Milit.  Diet.  (1863),  *Swing  bed  of  a  field  gun.  1861 
MAVHEW  Loud.  Labour  III.  107/2  All  the  caravans  and 
*swing-boats,  and  what  not,  used  to  assemble  there.  1791 
Estimate  Works  T/tatiies-Isis  Navig.  3  At  Duxford  Wear, 

a  *Swing-l"iidge  for  Towine-HorseB,    and    Fence-Gates. 

1898  W.  W.  JACOBS  Sta  Urchins,  Grey  Parrot^  (1906)  213 
The  gangway  was  shipped,  and.. the  Curlew  drifted  slowly 
away  from  the  quay  and  headed  for  the  swing  bridge  slowly 
opening  in  front  of  her.  1796  H.  HUNTER  London  (1811)  II. 
107  Raspberries,  which  are  raised  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the 
distillers,  and  conveyed  to  Ix>ndon  in  *swing  carts.  1833 
LOUUON  Encycl.  Archit.  §  697  A  *swing  chair,  formed  out 
of  ten  pieces  of  elder  tree.  1900  EI.ISOR  GLVS  Visits  Eli 
zabeth  (1906)  18  She  was  lying  in  a  swing  chair,  showing 
lots  of  petticoat  and  ankle.  1833  LOUDON  Encycl.  Archit. 
\  765  The  use  of  the  ""swing  door.. is  to  prevent  the  door 
from  ever  being  left  open  in  severe  weather.  1863  Miss 
URADDON  J.  Marchmont  I.  i.  23  He  was  gone,  and  the 
swing-door  slammed  in  Edward  Arundel's  face.  1895  P. 
HEMINGWAY  Out  of  Egypt  i.  i.  3  As  the  waiters  pushed  aside 
the  swing-doors  ofthe  buffet.  1892  Photogr.  Ann.  II.  884 
The  wide  angle  lens  is  attached  to  the  "swing  front  ready 
for  work.  1774  Carton  Inch's.  Act  5  No  *swing-gates  or 
other  gates  shall  at  any  time  be  suffered.  1805  R.  W. 
DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  r^3  In  the  construction  _of  the 
swing-gate,  the  bats  are  so  long,  that  too  much  weight  is 
often  thrown  upon  the  hinges.  1890  *  R.  UOLDREWOOD  ' 
Squatter's  Dream  ix.  91  Mr.  Stangrove,  .has  no  more  idea 
of  a  swing-gate  than  a  sheaiing-machine.  1809  R.  LANG- 
FORD  Introd.  Trade  81  A  Dressing  Table,  nnd  a  "Swing 
Glass.  .j£2  los.  1847  DISRAELI  Tancred\\,  vii,  She  threw 
a  glance  at  her  swing-glass.  1891  Cent.  Diet,,  'Swing, 
handle.  1896  Jrnl.  R.  Horticult.  Soc.  Nov.  202  All  fruit 
should  be  carefully  placed  in  the  basket  (which  is  preferable 
lined  or  padded,  and  if  with  a  swing-handle  all  the  better). 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *Swing.jackt  a  jack  for  replac 
ing  cars  on  the  track  ;  the  bottom  of  the  standard  is  a  cylin 
drical  segment,  and  has  a  toe  working  in  a  slot  in  the  base 
of  the  jack.  A  pair  are  used,  and  the  car  being  lifted  while 
the  standards  are  vertical,  the  latter  are  canted  to  or  swung 
over,  bringing  the  wheels  of  the  car  in  line  with  the  rails. 
1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  II.  595  The  marker  inn  is 
another  appendage  to  the  [drill  sowing-]machine. ..  It  con 
sists  of  the  bar  #//«,  and  the  marking-rod  «/«,  The  latter  is 
*swing-jointed  on  a  stud  fixed  in  the  endsof  the  marker- 
bar  mtn.  1733  W.  ELLIS  Chiltern  <V  Vale  Farm.  309  The 
Foot  Plough/the  Kentish  Broad-board  Plough,  theCreeper, 
and  the  'Swing  Plough.  1807  A.  YOUNG  Agric.  Essex 
(1813)  I.  127  In  favour  of  the  swing-plough  it  is  contended 
that  it  is  better  calculated  for  fallowing,  as  the  soil  can  be 
broken  up  to  a  greater  depth.  1846  M*CULLOCH  Ace.  Brit. 
Empire  (1854)  I.  147  The  Scotch,  or  swing-plough,  drawn 
by  2  horses  driven  by  the  ploughman.  1683  Loud.  Gaz. 
No.  1861/8  One  Bay  Gelding  ..  Aged  about  four  years, 
with  a  *Swi[n]g  Tail  lately  cut  off.  1865  HUNT  Pop.  Rom. 
W.  En%.  I.  274  The  squire. .saw  the  old  woman  beating 
her  step-daughter. .about  the  head  with  the  skirt  of  her 
swing-tail  gown.  1609  HLUNDEVIL  Art  of  Riding  i.  xiii. 
Divf  Ouerimich  spurringe  wil  make  him  *swing  tailed, 
and  speciallye  if  he  be  a  Gennet,  or  Turkye  horse,  whose 
tayles  be  alwayes  lose  and  at  libertye.  1892  rhotogr. 
Ann.  II.  466  A  galvanised  iron  cistern  ..  fitted  with  nickel- 
plated  "swing  tap.  1846  HOLTZAPFFEL  Turning  II.  849 
Various  kinds  of  *swing  tools,  used  by  watchmakers  in 
filing  and  polishing  small  flat  works.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Afeck.t  Swing-tool,  a  holder  which  swings  on  horizontal 
centers,  so  as  to  yield  to  unequal  pressure  and  keep  the  plate 
flat  against  the  face  ofthe  file.  1696  DERHAM  Arty,  Cloikm. 
i.  4  The  Crown-Wheel  in  Small  pieces,  and  "Swing-Wheel 
in  Royal  Pendulums,  is  that  Wheel  which  drives  the  Bal- 
lance,  or  Pendulum.  i8a6  T.  REID  Clock  -V  Watch  Making 
xii.  275  A  spring,  acting  on  the  pin,  brought  the  nib  in 
a  contrary  direction,  to  act  on  the  third  wheel  teeth,  by 
which  it  gave  motion  to  the  swing-wheel  during  the  time 
of  winding.  1846  HOLTZAPFFEL  Turning  II.  826  Balance- 
wheel  or  swing-wheel  files,  the  convex  side  cut,  the  angular 
sides  safe. 

b.  In  designations  of  the  swingle  and  swingle- 
tree  used  in  dressing  flax. 

(Cf.  MHO.  swinge-l-lok,  swmgletree,  G.  sdiwingstock^ 
schwingbrett,  schwingmesser.) 

1815  JAMiESos.Cof  j/cr,  the  person  who,  in  the  act  of  swing- 
lint;  flax,  first  breaks  it  with  a  swing-bat,  and  then  throws 
it  to  another.  1839  URK  Diet.  Arts  486  Two  distinct  pieces 
of  apparatus  belong  to  it  (sc.  winnowing  of  flax],  namely, 
the  swing-stock  and  the  swing-knife. 

o.  Dynamics.  In  terms  used  by  Clifford  for 
various  geometrical  figures  01  lines  having  relation 
to  the  oscillation  of  a  body,  as  swing-conic,  -ellipse, 
-ellipsoid^  -qttatiric,  -radius. 

1887  W.  K.  CLIFFORD  Elem.  Dynamic  \.  iv.  17  The  second 
moment  of  an  area  in  regard  to  any  line,  divided  by  the  area 
itself,  is  the  square  of  a  length  which  is  called  the  swing- 
ladius  of  the  area  in  regard  to  the  line,  or  of  the  line  in  re- 
yard  to  the  area.  Ibid.  24,  34. 

Swinge  (swind^,  sb^  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  6 
swynge,  6-7  swindge.  [Related  to  SWINGE  z-.1] 

tl.  Sway,  power,  rule,  authority,  influence  :  esp. 
to  have  or  bear  swinge,  the  (full,  whole  *  fhiff}  or 
all  the  swinge,  etc.  Obs. 

1531  TISDALR  Kxpss.  i  John  v.  21(1538)83  Yf  in  .x.  pary&hes 
rounde  ther  be  not  one  learned  and  discrete  to  helpe  the 
other,  then  the  deuell  hath  a  create  swynge  amonge  vs,  that 
the  byshops  officers  that  dwel  so  farre  of,  must  abuse  vs  as 
they  do.  1536  Ri-in.  Sedition  16  The  euyl  be  mo  in  nombre, 
they  bere  the  swynge.  11548  HAI.I.  Chron.^Htn.  /'/,  1^1 
She  bat  e  the  whole  swynge,  as  the  strong  oxe  doth,  when  he 
is  yoked  in  the  plough  with  a  pore  silly  asse.  1581  MUL- 
CASTKR  Positions  xxxvii.  (1887)  150  An  oligarchic:  where 
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some  few  beare  all  the  swinge.  1585  FCTHERSTONE  tr.  Calvin 
on  Acts  iv.  33  The  Sadduces..did  then  beare  the  chiefe 
swindge.  1601  J.  WHEKI.ER  Treat.  Comui.  37  The  Ant- 
werpians..in  all  the  Marts,  &  Faires  in  Dutchland,  bare  the 
chiefest  swindge.  1611  CHAPMAN  AV:-.  Hussy  d'  A  mhois  \.  \, 
When  Glory,  Flatterie,  and  smooth  applauses  of  things  ill 
Vphold  th'  inordinate  swindge  of  downe-right  power.  1629 
MASSINGF.R  Picture  n.  ii.  (1630)  K  2  b,  What  wise  num.. 
Hut  must  confesse  that  fortunes  swinge  is  more  Ore  that 
profession,  then  all  kinds  else  Of  life  pursu'ii  by  man  '!  1636 
—  (it.  Dk.  Florence  it.  ii.  This  is  the  man  that  carries  The 
sway,  and  swinge  of  the  Court. 

f  2.  Freedom  of  action,  free-  scope,  licence; 
liberty  to  follow  one's  inclinations  :  =  SWING  sb.-  5. 
Phr.  to  have  or  take  one's  swinge  ^  to  give  (a  person 
or  thing,  oneself)  swinge.  Obs. 

1542  UOOKDK  Dyetary  xvi.  (187--))  273  Sensunll  appetyde 
muste  h.iue  a  swynge,  all  ihese  iliinges  notwithstandynge. 
1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  i.  (Arb.)  52  Shooting  hath  two 
Tutonrs  .  .  the  one  called  Daye  light,  ye  other  Open  place, 
whyche  .ii.  keepe  shooting  from  euyl  companye,  and  su  fit-is 
it  not  to  haue  to  much  swinge.  1575-85  SANDYS  2xrnt.  viii. 
§  10  Youth  they  say  must  haue  his  swinge.  1597  HEARD 
Theatre  God's  Jmigem.  (1612)272  They  glue  the  full  swindge 
to  their  bold  and  violent  affections.  1598  CHAPMAN  Iliad  \. 
[ix.]  617  For  whose  sake  I  will  lose  the  raynes,  and  giue 
mine  angtr  swindge.  1615  —  Odyss.  xxn.  597  That  then- 
streight  bed  Is  sowre  to  that  swindge,  in  which  she  was 
bred.  1622  FLKTCHER  Sf>a>i.  Cur.  v.  ii,  I'le  have  my  swindge 
upon  thee.  1631  CHAPMAN  Cxsar  fy  I'oi'rfiry  11.  i.  12,  I  had 
able  means,  And  spent  all  in  the  swinge  of  lewd  affections. 
1668  H.  MORE  Dir.  Dial.  in.  xxiii.  (1713)  233  By  preferring 
the  full  swindge  of  the  Animal  life  before  the  orderly  Plea- 
sures..of  the  Divine.  1675  CROVVSE  Country  ll'tt  \.  i,  I  am 
perswadtd  the  bounds  of  his  land  have  been  the  utmost  ex 
tent  of  his  travel  ;  except  since  his  Parents  death  he  has 
given  himself  a  swinge  to  some  race  or  fair.  1687  tr.  Sattust 
(1692)  8  A  savage  sort  of  People,  living  at  their  full  swinge 
of  Liberty  and  Licence. 

t  b.   Of,  at  one's  own  swinge  :  said  of  a  person 
being  entirely  his  own  master.   Obs. 

1536  St.  Papers  Hen.  I7  1  II,  II.  322  That  he  shulde  rule 
of  his  owne  swynge,  so  as  noon  of  us  durste  advise  him  to 
the  contrary.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  290  In  his 
lusiie  yeares,  he  is  at  his  own  swinge.  [1663  HEATH  Fla- 
gellum  4  His  Father  dying  soon  after  and  leaving  him  to 
his  swinge.] 

f3.  Impetus,  impulse,  driving  power  (of  some 
thing  non-physical,  as  passion,  will,  etc.)  ;  inclina 
tion;  drift,  tendency.  Of  one's  own  swinge;  of 
one's  own  free  choice,  of  one's  own  accord,  sponta 
neously.  Obs. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  Vff,  36  They  of  their  awne 
swynge  pacefied  them  selfes,  and  beganne  to  turne  to  their  .  . 
naturallfiegelorde.  \$4$\JDM.i.&tc.  Erasmus  Par.Matt.  in. 


28  He  rushed  not  furth  of  his  owne  swinge  to  preache.  1552 
R.  HUTCHINSON  Declar.  Christcs  Sit/>per  iii.  (1560^  Kjb, 
As  long  as  they  folowe  the  wyld  swynge  of  their  youth. 
a  1618  SYLVESTER  Christian's  Con/lift  87^  The  swinge  of 
custome  (whirl-wind-hke)  Rapting  my  Passion.  1621  HAKE- 
\VII.L  David's  Vow  105  He  goes  on  with  an  high  hand  and 
a  stiffe  neck,  and  is  carried  with  a  swinge,  as  a  ship  under 
full  saile.  1651  CL-LPEPPER  Astral.  Judgem.Dis,  (1658)80 
He  follows  the  swinge  of  the  times,  a  1677  HARROW  Serm. 
(1687)  I.  xl.  144  Ascribing  them  to  the  mere  conduct  and 
agency  of  visible  causes,  hurried  by  a  necessary  swindge. 
1686  tr.  Chardins  Coronat.  Solyman  86  The  great  ones 
following  his  example  give  themselves  the  liberty  to  follow 
the  swinge  of  their  own  Arbitrary  Wills.  1804  JKBB  in 
Knox  ff  JebPs  Corr.  (1834)  I.  95  What  greater  punishment 
.  .can  there  be,  than  to  be  given  up,  by  God,  to  the  swinge 
of  a  man's  own  lusts? 

f  4.  Impetus  (of  motion)  ;  impetuous  or  forcible 
sweeping  or  whirling  movement.  Obs. 

1583  H.  HOWARD  De/fusath-e  Liijb,  As  we  see  that 
barges  which  are  forced  by  the  strength  of  oares,  liaue  a 
kinde  of  gate  or  swinge  when  the  stroke  dooth  cease.  1599 
NASHK  Lenten  Stujffe  Wks.  1905  III.  164  In  the  swindge  of 
his  trident  he  constituted  two  Lord  admirals  ouer  the  whole 
nauy  of  England,  a  1600  DKLOSEY  Canaans  Calantitie 
015  The  Romaincs  full  of  hot  reuenge  ..  Troopt  to  the 
Temple,  with  a  mighty  swinge,  c  1600  Distracted  Enip. 
iv.  i.  in  Bulkn  O.  PI.  11884)  III.  235  A  thynks  me  fallinge 
&  avoyds  my  Swindge.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNK  Pseud.  P.p. 
To  Rdr.  a  iij  b,  Whirled  on  by  the  swindge  and  rapt  of  the 
one  [wheel],  a  1661  HOLYDAY  'Juvenal  (1673)  247  The 
swindge  or  circling  motion  of  the  arm  in  shaking  thesisimm. 
1696  ALSOP  God  in  AFonnt  9  They  have  been  heaving  with 
all  their  strength  to  roll  it  away,  and  when  they  have  hoped 
they  were  just  turning  it  over,,  .it  has  come  ujwn  them  with 
the  greater  swinge, 

t5.  The  lashing  (of  a  tail"}.  Obs.  rare. 

i6»7  MAY  I.ucan  i.  225  When  hisTailes  swindge  has  made 
him  hot,  .  .  lie  [sc.  a  lion]  roares  from  his  wide  throat. 
(-1640  WAI.I.KR  BmttU  of  Smmmtr  lit.  \\\.  2_2  The  shallow 
waier  doth  her  force  infringe,  And  renders  vain  her  tail's  im 
petuous  swinge. 

b.  gen.   A  stroke,  blow,  dial* 

18*3  "MOOR  Suffolk  U'ords. 

6.  A  leash  for  hounds.   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

a  1661  FULLER  Wort/ties,  Yorks.  in.  (1662)  221  A  Gentle 
man  of  this  County,  being  to  let  slip  a  brnce  of  Grey-hounds, 
to  run  for  a  great  wager,  so  held  them  in  the  Swinge,  that 
they  were  more  likely  to  strangle  themselves  then  kill  the 
Hare.  1895  K.  A'igl.  Gfass.,  Mhtf*aItMil  or  couple  by 
which  hounds  are  led. 

Swinge,  sb2    [f.  Swivel  v.V\     A  singe. 

App.  inferred  in  Diets,  erron.  from  the  foil,  passage,  where 
the  word  is  SWING  sb.*  8. 

a  1619  FLETCHER,  etc.  Q.  Corinth  \.  i,  If  to  feed  Vultures 
here,  after  the  halter  Has  done  hi«  part,  or  if  there  be  a 
Hell,  To  take  a  swinge  or  two  there  [etc.J. 

Swinge  (swind^),  f.1  Also  6  swynge,  6-8 
swindge:  pres.pple.  and  ger.  6-8  awuidging.  7 


SWINGKBBEECH. 

swindgeing,  6-  swinging,  7-  swingeing.  [Later 
form  of  MK.  SWENGE.] 

1.  trans.  To  beat.  Hog,  whip,  thrash.  jAlso 
with  off.  arch,  or  dial. 

a  1553  UDALL  R  oyster  D,  it.  iv.  (Arb.)  38,  1  will  rather 
haue  my  cote  t  wen  tie  times  swinged,  Than  on  the  naughtie 
wag  not  to  be  auenged.  1595  SIIAKS.  John  n.  i.  ?3S  Saint 
George  that  swindg'd  the  l>ragon.  1596  —  Tain,  ,S7;r.  v.  ii. 
104  If  they  denie  to  come.  Swinge  me  them  soundly  forth 
vnto  their  husbands.  1606  Hi>i.i.\sn  Sucffti.  222  ll^e1  \v;i-, 
roiotous  wild  ami  wanton :  in  so  much  as  his  t.ith' T 
>\\-ii:<Uf(i  liiiu  well  and  soundly  for  it.  1660  H.  MOM: 
Myst.  <,W/.  in.  xiii.  85  These  sad  Ceremonies  they  aNo 
u.sed  in  Prru,  uhere  they  swinged  themselves  with  stinging 
Nettles,  and  .struck  them-elves  over  the  shoulders  with  haul 
stones,  a  1700  B.  K.  Diet.  (ant.  Creit',  I  Su'ing'il  him  o_ff^ 
I  lay'd  on  and  beat  him  well-favoredly.  1764  FOOTK  Mayor 
o/G.  I,  I  would  so  swinge  and  leather  my  lambkin.  1786 
ilL'Kss  The  Onlinatwn  xi,  Sec,  see  auld  Orthodoxy's  f.ies 
She's  swingein  thro'  the  city.  1828  SCOTT  /-.  M.  1'erth  xi, 
We  have  swinged  them  as  far  as  the  Abbey-Gate.  1888 
DOUGHTY  'J'rar,  Arabia  Desert  a  II.  232,  I  swinged  him 
soundly  in  a  moment  and  made  all  his  back  smart. 

t  b.  Jig.  To  chastise,  castigate;  to  pay  out, 
serve  out.  Obs. 

1560'!'.  WILSON  Rhei.  Prol.,  Hauyng  been  thus  ?winge<!, 
and  restrained  of  liber  tic.  1636  WENTWOKIH  in  Carte  O>- 
inonde  (1735)  III.  5  '1  he  proof  was  once  clear,. .and  lie  a 
spirit  that  will  deserve  veil  to  be  swinged  into  the  know- 
ledge  of  himself  and  the  duty  he  owes  the  state.  1690 
DRVDRN  Amphitryon  i,  ii,  Jupiter  can  swinge  you  off,  if 
you  swear  by  him,  and  are  forsworn.  1693  J.  DRVDEX  in 
Dry  den  s  Juvenal  MV.  (1607)  349  This  very  Rev  Vend 
Leacher..  swinges  his  ov.  n  Vices  in  his  Son.  1710  Dublin 
Examiner  26  L)ec.,  The  Printer.. brought  along  wiih  him 
a  liundle  of  those  Papers,  which  in  the  Phrase  of  Whig 
Coffee-house*  have  Swinged  off"  the  Examiner.  1711  SWIM 
Jrnl.  to  Stella  16  Oct.,  One  l!oyer,  a  French  dog,  has 
abused  me..  :  the  Secretary  promises  me  to  swinge  him. 
to.  ?  To  pillory  (fig.}.  Ofis.  rare~l. 

1546  Snpplic.   Ptwre  Commons  (E.E.T.S.)  69  When  tbei 
katch  any  thyng  that  soundeth  to  the  contrary,  it  shall  not 
escape  so,  we  warrant  you.     It  shalhe  swynged   in  euery 
pulpyt  wyth,  this  is  the  Kynges  gratious  wyll. 
t  d.  'I'o  bear  heavily  upon.    Obs.  rare. 

1681  PRIDEAUX  Lett.  (Camden)  96  The  innkeeper,  .swinged 
them  in  their  retkoneing  most  abominably,  makeing  them 
pay  five  times  the  price  for  every  thing  they  had. 

te.   slang.    =  SWIVE.     See  also  quot.  a  1700. 

1622  FLKTCHKK  Beggar's  Rush  in.  i,  Give  her  cold  jelly  To 
take  up  her  belly,  And  once  a  day  swinge  her  again.  1688 
MIKUK  (//.  Fr.  Diet.,  To  Swinge  off,..;/  se  riit  anssi  dans 
nn  Sens  I'enerien.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crnv,  He  is 
Swing* d  offi  damnably  Clapt. 

t  2.   To  drink  up  or  off,  '  toss  off'.   Obs.  slang. 

a  1529  SKELTON  £.  Rumwyng  568  She  swynged  vp  a 
quarte  At  ones.  1570  P>.  GOOCE  /*r/.  Kitted,  iv.  48  And 
cleane  they  swinge  of  euery  cup.  1649  J.  TAYLOR  (Water 
P.)  Wand,  ll'esl  7  Mine  Host  swing'dofT  halfe  a  pot  to  me. 

3.  To  cut  down  with  a  scythe,  dial. 

1573  TUSSER  Hnsb.  (1878)  117  Swinge  brembles  &  brakes. 
1854  M'ss  BAKKR  Northawpt.  Gloss.^  Sit<i>/gt,  3.  To  cut 
the  nettles,  &c.  from  hedges  to  make  them  neat. 

t4.  To  brandish,  flourish;  to  lash  (,the  tail,  or 
something  with  the  tail).  Also  tiansf.  Obs. 

1591  SVI.VKSTER  7'w  Bartas  i.  vi.  410  The  Lion.. often 
swmdging,  with  his  .sinncwy  train,  Somtimes  his  sides,  som- 
times  the  dusty  plain.  Ibid.  vii.  507  Th'_  Air  corrupteth 
soon,  except  With  sundry  winds  it  oft  be  swing'd  and  swept. 
1607  [B.  BARNES]  Devil's  Charter  v.  iv.  Ljb,  When  I  was 
a  Scholler  in  Padua, -faith  then  I  could  haue  swingd  a  sword 
and  a  buckler.  16*9  MII.ION  Nath-it\*\\\\,  Th'ojd  Dragon 
under  ground. . Swindges  the  scaly  ilorrour  of  his  foulded 
tail. 

t  5.  To  bear  sway  over.     (Aftei  SWINGE  sb?-  J.) 

JS93  G.  HARVEY  tierce's  Svffr.  12  Had  not  affection 
otherwhiles  swinged  their  reason,  where  reason  should  haue 
swayed  their  affection. 

1 6.  To  whirl  round  (e.  g.  a  wheel).  Obs. 

1548  ELYOT,  Kott>t..to  tourne  a  thyng  lyke  a  whiele,  to 
swyn^e  about.  1561  T.  HOBY  ir.  Cmttigaomfs  Conrtyer 
in.  Ff  iij,  Like  a  whiele  that  lonpe  swynged  about  with  vio 
lence  [etc.J.  1611  SHF.LTON  Qitix.  I.  viii.  50  'i  heir  Sayles 
[sc.  of  windmills],  that  are  swinged  about  by  the  Winde. 
1677  MIEGE  Diet.  Eng.  /r.,  Swinged,  or  turned  about, 
rout,  totiruf  en  r0ut. 

t  7.  intr.  To  have  free  scope  or  course,  to  in 
dulge  one's  inclination.  (After  SWINGE  5^.1  2.) 

1613  CHAPMAN  Ret'.  Bu sty  fCA tnbois  i.  Bj,  To  what  will 
this  declining  Kingdome  turne,  Swindging  in  euery  license 
[etc.J? 

t  8.  In  combination  with  a  noun  in  obj.  relation, 
as  swicge-bow  (see  i  e) ;  swinge-buckler  = 
SWASHBUCKLER.  Obs. 

1579  NORTHHROOKF.  Diiuigi^  Iftheseand  such  likelawes 
were  executed  iiMlie..  there  would  not  be  so  manic..  Blas 
phemers,  &  Swinge  Buckele.s.  1597  SHAKS.  a  Hen.  W\  in. 
11  24  You  had  not  foure  such  Swindge-buclclers  in  ail  the 
Innes  of  Court  againe.  1675  COTTON  Burlesque  *pon  B.  83 
Is  the  old  Letcher  A  Swinge-bow  of  so  high  renown,  A 
Wench  can't  sooner  take  him  down  ? 
Swinge  (swind^).  ^.2  Now  dial,  and  U.S. 
[?  Alteration  of  SINGE,  perh.  influenced  by  SWEAI,.] 
trans.  To  singe,  scorch. 

1590  SPFSSFH  F.  Q.  i.  xi.  26  The  scorching  flame  sore 
s  winded  all  Ms  face.  1600  SURFLET  Country  !•  arm  \.  xxiv. 
1 50  To  haue  his  haire  swinged  off  with  straw.  1790  GROSE 
Prmntic.  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Sivinef,  to  singe..  North.  1844 
Mar.  Jones's  Cvurtskip  185  (Hartlett),  I  don't  think  1  ever 
dtil  see  things  jest  sprawled  put  and  swinged  up  so  with  the 
sun  before.  [In  various  dial,  glossaries,  northern,  west- 
midland,  and  south-western.] 

fSwingebreech.    Obs.  nonce-wd    [?f.  swinge, 
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SWINGEING. 

SWING  v.i-  +  BREECH  sb.  4.]  ?  One  who  struts  or 
flaunts  about. 

1581  [A.  GILDY]  Pleas.  Dial.  Soldier  $  Chapl.  M  3.  Their 
[sc.  the  bishops']  pompous  trayiie  of  proud  idle  swinge- 
brccchcs,  in  the  stcede  of  Preachers  £  Schollers. 

Swingeing,  swinging  (swi-pdgii)),  vbl.  sb. 
[f.  SWINGE  Z'.1  +  -ING1.J  The  action  of  SWINUE 
z;.i ;  scourging,  flogging,  beating,  dealing  of  blows. 

1603  Uou.AN'n  rintai-ck'^  Mor.  10  This  course  of  swing 
ing  and  beating  seemeth  ineete  for  bondslaves.  1664  I'L'TI.ER 
Hud.  11.  n.  56  Whether  it  be  direct  infringing  An  t)a;h,  if  I 
should  wave  this  swinging.  1844  Maj.  Jones's  Courtship 
180  (Bartlett)  Go  it,  old  fellow  ;  give  the  goats  a  swinging 
every  time  you  come  across  them.  1869  BLACKMORE  /.crna 
D.  ii,  To  these  we  paid  no  heed..,  being  in  the  thick  of 
swinging. 

Swingeing  (swi-ml^irj),  ///.  a.  (adv.}  Also 
6-9  swinging.  7-9  swindging.  [f.  SWINGE  v.1] 

1.  That  swinges;  acourging,  flogging,  rare. 
1614  D.   DYKE  Myst.  Self  c- Deceiving  xvii.   229   He  tels 

him  of  the  seuere  schoole-master,  of  the  swindging  roddes, 
of  the  hard  feruler.  1618 —  Tivo  T  rent. ^  School  of  Afflic 
tion  339  The  first  Schoolemaster  is  Affliction.  A  sharp,  and 
seuere  and  swinging  Schoolemaster  indeed. 

2.  Very  forcible,  great,  or  large  ;  huge,  immense. 
Chiefly,  now  only,  colloq.  or  slang \  mostly  arch. 
or  dial.     (Cf.  thumping  whopping?} 

c  1590  GRF,EXE/'>.  Bacon  xv.  34  May  not  a  man  haue  a 
lustie  fier  there,  a  pot  of  good  ale,a  paire  of  cardes,  a  swing 
ing  peece  of  chalke,  and  a  browne  toast?  1597  TOFTE 
Laura  xiii,  Thicke  swinging  showers.  /zz6oo  rlodden  F. 
viii.  (1664)  80  And  swindling  swaps  made  many  swelt. 
1677  W.  HUGHES  Man  of  Sin  11.  v'n.  nr  Many  other  of 
those  foolish  and  childish  Penances  may  be  seen  in  the 
Author  quoted. .  .There  is  one  swinging  one,  I  can't  pass 
over.  1678  DRVDEN  Limberhaut  v.  i,  I  dream'd.  .that  a 
great  swinging  Thief  came  in,  and  whipt  'em  out.  1691 
MRS.  D'ANVERS  Academia  30, 1  had  a  swinging  mind  to  go, 
And  hear  the  Organs.  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  ,\ii,  My 
Gentleman  mu-;t  pay  him  such  swindging  damages,  that  his 
acres  may  bleed  for  't.  1706  HEARNE  Collect.  17  Feb.lO.H.S.) 
I.  187  That  Swinging  Orthodox  G.  Burnett  Kp.  of  Sarum. 
1711  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  13  Nov.,  I. .now  have  got  a 
swingeing  cold.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa.  VII.  19  Lady 
Sarah  Sadleir  and  Lady  Hetty  Lawrance,  will  also  die.  and 
leave  me  swindging  legacies.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones 
viii.  ili,  He  hath  devoured  two  swinging  butter-toasts  this 
morning  for  breakfast.  1771  GOLDSM.  Haunch  of  Venison 
82  At  the  top  a  fried  liver  and  bacon  were  seen ;  At  the  bot 
tom  was  tripe,  in  a  swinging  tureen.  1844  DICKENS  Mart. 
Chuz,  xxviii,  To  make  a  swingeing  profit.  1857  BORROW 
How.  Rye  xliil,  The  horse  fetched  a  good  swinging  price. 
1876  K.  BRIDGES  Growth  of  LOT  c  xxvii,  Old  Leviathan.. 
Had  never  rib  nor  bray  nor  swindging  fan  Like  his  iron 
swimmer  of  the  Clyde  or  Tyne.  1904  Times  (Lit.  Supp.) 
15  July  218/3  The  jury  gave  swinging  damages. 
b.  as  adv.  Hugely,  immensely. 

1690  DRVDEN  A  ntphitryon  i.  i,  He  has  sent  me  to  will  and 
require  you  to  make  a  swinging  long  night  for  him.  1706 
HEARNE  Collect.  16  Sept.  (O.H.S.)  I.  288  A  swinging  fat 
Wife.  1711  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  7  June,  At  dinner  there 
fell  the  swingingest  long  shower.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L. 
vi.  v,  Our  vicar  still  preaches  that  Peter  and  Poule  Laid 
a  swinging  long  curse  on  the  bonny  brown  bowl.  1836 
HALIBURTON  Clocktn.  (1862)  20  A  swingeing  big  Pig.  1871 
C.  I).  WARNER  Backlog  Studies  246  Christmas  Eve  was.  .a 
placid,  calm,  swingeing  cold  night. 

f3.  (After  SWINGE  s6.^  i.)  Powerful,  authorita 
tive.  Obs. 

1567  TURBERV.  tr.  Mantua t^s  Eel.  iii.  18,  I  wote  not  who 
doth  rule  the  winds  and  beares  the  swinging  swaye. 

Hencj  Swi'ng'(e}ingfly  adv.  (colloq.  or  sfang\ 
very  greatly  or  forcibly,  hugely,  immensely. 

1672  DRVUEN  Assignation  in.  iii,  I  have  sin. 'dswingingly, 
against  my  Vow.  1691  SHADWEI.L  Scowrgrs  i.  i,  We  drunk 
swingin^ly  last  night.  1703  Dn  FOE  j\h'sc.t  Freeholders 
Plea  172  Only  we  find  we  are  swingingly  tax'd;  and  they 
tell  us  'tis  done  by  the  Parliament.  1720  SWIFT  Poems, 
Excellent  Neiv  Song  31  This  wicked  rogue  Waters  ..  if 
sweating  can  do't,  shall  be  swingingly  mawl'd.  1778  FOOTE 
Trip  Calais  i.  Wks.  1799  II.  341,  1  reckon,  your  lordships 
were  swingingly  sous'd  on  the  road.  1903  KII-UNG  Five 
Nations,  The  Lesson  6  This  was  not  bestowed  us  under  the 
trees,  nor  yet  in  the  shade  of  a  tent,  But  swingingly,  over 
eleven  degrees  of  a  bare  brown  continent. 

Swinge!  (swi-ndgel),  var.  SWINGLE. 

Swinger1  (swrndgai).  Sc.lObs.  AlsoGswen:;- 
our,  sweyngeour,  awingeour,  -or,  swyngeour, 
-or,  sweriger,  sweingeor,  7  Sc.  swyngour, 
flwynger,  swounger.  [Of  uncertain  origin  ;  prob. 
a  cant  term  and  perh.  a  derivative  of  early  Flem. 
swentsen  'vagari'  (Kilian),  orig.  with  the  sense 
of  '  vagabond*  ;  cf.  early  mod.  G.  sckweinzer 
*  otiosus,  ambulator*,  schwdnzen  to  go  about  aim 
lessly,  in  thieves'  cant,  to  ride,  travel.]  A  rogue, 
rascal,  scoundrel. 

_  1500-20  DUSBAR  Poems  Ixxxii.  44  }our  burgh  of  beggeris 
is  ane  nest,  To  schout  thai  swen;ouris  will  nocht  rest.  1513 
DOUGLAS  sEnets  viii.  Prol.  63  Swingeouris  and  scurrevagis, 
swankeis  and  swanis.  1528  LVNDKSAV  Dreme  562  Tha 
sweir  swyn^eorts  thay  tuke  of  me  non  held.  1567  Satir. 


af  his  breist,  and  to  lay  ane  lumder  upoun  sic  a  swounger  as 
throw  {read  thow]  art".  1618  Extr.  Aberd.  Reg  (1848)  II. 
356  Mr.  Henrie  wes  convict .  .fur  iniuring  the  said  Willeame 
^Lray..in  calling  him  febill  swynger,  1640  ROTHES  in 
Napier  Mem.  Montrose  xiii.  (1856)  I.  231  That  swinger,  the 
Treasurer,  has  so  calumniated  the  whole  estat*--N  to  hi>  Ma 
jesty.  i7M  A.  NICOL  Poems,  Nat.  without  Art  (1766)  19 
Ifsomeruild  swinger  snap  to  speak  Of  p'mk-ey'd  queans,  he 
gives  a  Squeek. 
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attrib.  1542  Records  of  Elgin  (New  Spald.  CI.  1903)  I.  68 
lohne  Innes  wrnngit  in  the  calling  of  Nicoll  Moressone 
swenger  carle  and  birsyn  carle,  a.  1550  LVXDESAV  Descr. 
Fcder  Coffeis  17  Ane  rwyngaOUX  coife,  amangis  the  uyvis. 


Swillger-  Owi-nd^-i).    [f.  SWINGE  &. 

f  1.  One  who  nets  vigorously  or  forcibly  ;  a 
vigorous  performer  ;  a  powerful  fellow.  Obs.  ' 

1583  MI:LB  \XCKK  Phllotimns  Liij,The  three  Sisters  Litse 
..were  left  a  loofe  behind  her  far  out  of  sight,  not  able  to 
keepe  pace  with  such  a  swinger.  1679  DRYUI:N  Limberkam 
i.  i,  Before  George,  a  proper  fellow  !  and  a  Swinger  he 
shou'd  be,  by  hi*  make  !  1679  —  Troil.  $  Cress,  i.  ii,  Is't 
not  a  brave  Man  that  ?  he's  a  Swinger,  many  a  Grecian  he 
has"  laid  with  his  Face  upward.  1684  SOUTHERN!  Dis- 


aj>j>ointm,  n.  i.  I'  gad  1  was  a  Swinger  in  those  days;  let 

T  IJ       L  «  T          1  «-      1      _  _  !__..       I U 

me  see, — 1  coud  ha 
have  done. 


me  see,— I  cou'd  have  done— I  don't  know  what  1  could 


2.  Something  forcible  or  effective ;  esp.  some 
thing  very  big;  a  *  whopper',  colloq.  or  slang \ 
now  rare  or  local.  Cf.  SWINGEING ppl.a.  i. 

1599  Warn.  Faire  Worn.  n.  1524,  I  am  sure  there  is  a 
gallowes  big  enough  to  hold  them  both.. 'tis  a  swinger 
yfayth.  1648  HERRICK  Hcsper.^  Ttuelfe  Nt.  24  And  thus 
ye  must  doe  To  make  the  wassaile  a  swinger  [rime  ginger]. 
1677  2nd  Pacqnet  Advices  42  They  are  likely  to  give  us 
nothing  New  but  a  New  Parliament,  and  that  shall  be  a 
Swinger,  as  the  Dissolver  hatli  promised  us.  1712-13  SWIFT 
Jrnl.  to  Stella  2^  Jan.,  I  saw  a  hundred  tiles  fallen  down  ; 
and  one  swinger  foil  about  forty  yards  before  me,  that  would 
have  killed  a  horse,  a  1734  NORTH  /,/w«(iS26)  II.  70 This 
motion  at  that  time  was  indeed  a  swinger;  for,  in  conse 
quence,  the  execution  of  It  by  such  a  pardon  of  all  convic 
tions  had  lost  the  King  irrecoverably,  a  1734  — Exam.  \\. 
iv.  §  10(1740)  236  We  had.. diverse  [plots]  of  most  desperate 
Reach  ;  witness  that  of  Fitzharris,  which  was  a  Swinger. 


have  for  more  than  two  centuries  called  a  large  snake  or 
other  formidable  creature  a  swindger* 

f  b.  spec.  A  great  or  bold  lie,  a  '  bang '.  Obs, 
1671  EACHARD  Obscrv.  An$u<.  Cont.  Clergy  153  How  will 
his  puling  Conscience  be  put  to  it,  to  rap  out  presently  half 
a  dozen  swingers  to  get  off  cleaverly?  1727  SWIFT  Art 
Polit.  Lying  Wks.  1755  III.  i.  122  The  Whig-party  do 
wisely  to  try  the  credulity  of  the  people  sometimes  by 
swingers.  1781  M.  MADAN  Thdyphthora  III.  148  Is  it 
possible  that,  when  St.  Bernard  told  this  swinger,  he  could 
believe  it,  himself? 

c.  A  forcible  blow  or  stroke. 

1836  E.  HOWARD  R.  Reefer  xxv,-He  applied  across  my 
shoulders  one  of  the  most  hearty,  .swingers  that  ever  left  a 
wale  behind  it.  1841  J.  'J'.  HEWLETT/".  Priggins  II.  xi. 
it'.g  Another  pleasant  occupation  was  having  to  jump  two 
or  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  then  to  be  knocked  down 
by  his  master,  who  stood  on  a  form  for  the  purpose.  This 
was  called  'tipping  a  neat  swinger'.  1890  UARKKRE  & 
LELAND  Slang  Diet.,  Swinger  (Charterhouse),  a  box  on  the 
ears. 

3.  A  tool  with  a  raised  point,  used  for  levering 
timbers,  etc. 
Swinger  -  (swi-qw). 

I.  [f.  SWING  z^  +  'ER1  2.]  One  who  or  that 
which  swings. 

1.  One  who  flourishes  something  about,  or  causes 
it  to  oscillate. 

1543  BALE  Yet  a  Course  88  Holy  water  swyngers,  and 
euen  songe  clatterers.  1897  Daily  News  27  May  2/5  Club 
Swinging..  .The  well-known  swinger  of  Indian  clubs,  brought 
his  attempt  to  swing  a  pair  of  two  pound  clubs  for  thirty 
consecutive  hours  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

2.  a.  A  person  who  swings. 

1712  STEKLE  Sfect.  No.  492  p  3  These  [familiar  romps], 
Mr.  Spectator,  are  the  Swingers.. -They  get  on  Ropes,  as 
you  must  have  seen  the  children,  and  are  swung  by  their 
Men  Visitants.  1877  G.  H.  KINGSLEY  Sport ^  Trav.  (1900) 
331  The  strong  man  becomes  a  swinger  in  hammocks,  a 
sucker  of  oranges,  a  smoker  of  pipes. 

(£)  A  Hindu  who  performs  the  penance  of 
swinging :  see  SWING  vJ-  6  (£). 

1793  Medical  Spectator  II.  No.  39.  242  Everything  being 
ready  for  the  swinger,  he  kneels  upon  the  ground,  when  a 
very  dexterous  operator  fixes  two  strong  iron  hooks  into  the 
common  integuments  betwixt  his  shoulders.  1893  Times 
n  July  3/6  The  writer  afterwards  interviewed  a  swinger. 
He  was  rather  the  worse  for  opium,  but  none  the  worse  for 
his  swing. 

b.  A  thing  that  swings  to  and  fro;  fa  swing  for 
recreation ;  a  kind  of  lever ;  a  coat  with  swinging 
tails  or  skirt. 

Three  legs  and  a  swinger ;  said  of  an  animal  which  has 
only  three  sound  legs,  the  fourth  hanging  or  dragging  limp 
through  injury;  hence  of  a  dilapidated  chair,  etc. 

1662  J.  DAVIES  n.Olearius'  b'oy.Ambass.  93,  I  have  seen 
publick  Swinging-places,  They.. giving  two  or  three  pence 
to  little  Boies  who  keep  Swingers  ready.  1825  J.  NICHOL 
SON  Oper.  Mech.  426,  19  and  20  act  as  swingers  or  levers 
from  the  joints  21  and  22.  1863  B.  BRIERLEY  Chron.  Waiter- 
low  147  The  latter  people  did  not  care  for  misfits  at  all,  and 
would  don  a  broad-lapped  '  swinger '  or  a  swallow-tailed  coat 
with  equal  indifference.  1893  \\7estm.  Gaz.  12  May  1/3 
Royal  Hampton  had  no  pretensions  to  winning  although  he 
took  the  City  and  Suburban  on  'three  legs  and  a  swinger* 
In  the  following  spring.  1916  C'TKSS  BAKCYNSKA  Honey- 
Pet  ii.  Be  careful  of  the  chair  !  It's  a  real  antique,  only 
three  legs  and  a  swinger  ! 

f  3.  ?  A  large  sword.      (Cf.  early  Flem.  swinghe.} 

1673  HICKERINGILL  Greg.  F.  Greyb.  42  The  old  Bishops., 
that  ne'r-.so  much  as  knew  how  to  set  the  Periwig  and 
Galloshoes,  much  less  the  true  timing  and  accenting  of  a 
Rapper,  and  double  swinger. 

II.  [f.  SWING  sb?  i2d  +  -EH^  i.]  4.  Each  of 
the  middle  pair  of  horses  in  a  team  of  six. 


SWINGING. 

a  1872  Trip  to  the  l^\st  137  (S.  de  Vere)  Each  wagon  is 
usually  drawn  by  three  span  of  mules,  of  which  the  lighter 
and  forward,  are  leaders,  the  next  pair  swingers,  and  the 
rear,  or  heaviest  pair,  wheelers. 

Swingfelter,  aberrant  f.  SCHWENKFELDER. 

1792  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  313. 

Swinging  (swrrjirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  SWING  v^-  + 
-ING1.]  The  action  of  SWIJ;G  vl 

fl.   heating,  scourging.    Obs. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  57  We  s-hulen  leden  al  bis  leinten 
on  festing..on  smerte  swinginge  &  on  o5re  swiche  gpde 
dedes.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxxi.  13  Eftere  be  bridel 
comes  be  swyngynge  for  to  teme  him  bat  is  wilde. 

2.  Flourishing,  waving  about. 

1:1400  Destr.  Troy  12526  Hym-seluyn  in  the  sea  sonkyn 
belyue,  Swalprit  &.  swam  with  swyngyng  of  armys.  1897 
[see  SWINGER  •'  ij, 

3.  Movement  to  and  fro,  as  of  a  suspended  body  ; 
oscillation,  swaying,  etc. :  see  the  verb. 

1669  STURMY  Mariner's  'Mag.  vn.  xxxiii.  48  It  will  strike 
what  Hour  of  the  Day  or  Night  it  is,  and  then  leave  off 
striking,  and  swinging  also.  1771  SMOLLETT  HuntffayCL 
26  June,  I  have  suffered  more  from  jolting  and  swinging 
than  ever  I  felt  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  although  the 
carriage  is  remarkably .  .well  hung.  1771  LUCKOMBE  Hist. 
J'fint.  331  A  low  man  cannot  pull  the  handle  of  the  Bar  at 
so  great  a  force,  .as  a  tall  man  ;  but  will  require  the  swing 
ing  of  his  whole  body  backwards  to  add  force  to  the  Pull. 
1816  SHELLEY  Mont  Blanc  ii,  Thy  giant  brood  of  pines. .in 
whose  devotion  The  chainless  winds  still  come,  .their  mighty 
swinging  To  hear.  1849  JAMES  Woodman  ix,  No  sound 
was  heard,  except  the  swinging  of  the  great  bell.  1867 
AUGUSTA  WILSON  /  'ashti  xxxiii,  The  peculiar,  free,  childish 
swinging  of  the  left  arm. 
\b}  i^ee  SWING  v 

1793  Rledical  Spectator  II.  No.  39.  242  A  few  days  after 
this,  came  on  the  annual  custom  of  swinging.  Ibid.  246 
Some  who  have  got  marks  of  the  wounds  made  on  their 
backs  by  the  swinging-hooks.  1857  LADY  CANNING  in 
Hare.H0rx  Two  Xoble  Lives (1893)  II.  284  Dr.  Duff  says 
the  swinging  festival  went  off  very  mildly  this  year. 
b.  The  sport  of  riding  in  a  sving.  Alto 

1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.    Citie  of  God  698  These   swing- 


help  them  in  their  swinging.     1838  [see  SWING  v.1  7  b]. 

4.  slang  or  colloq.  Hanging.     Also  attrib. 

1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Cofatnfiot  swinging  in  a  halter. 
1879  BROWNING  Ned  Bratts  95,  1  think  he  pulled  a  face, 
next  Sessions'  swinging-time  !  1883  STEVENSON  Treas.lsl. 
ii.  xi,  They  [sc.  gentlemen  of  fortune]  risk  swinging. 

Swi'nging,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  a.J  That 
swings. 

1.  Moving  to  and    fro  as   or  like  a  suspended 
body  ;  oscillating  ;  swaying. 

a  1560  PHAER  jEtteid  x.  (1562)  Dd  iv  b,  He  swam  with 
swinging  sides,  1716  GAY  Trivia.  \.  157  But  when  the 
swinging  signs  your  ears  offend  With  creaking  noise,  then 
rainy  floods  impend.  1803  SCOTT Cad}  oiv  Castle  \\,'l  hedraw- 
bridge falls — .  .Clatters  each  plank  and  swinging  chain.  1815 
SHELLEY  Alastor  563  A  pine  ..stretched  athwart  the  vacancy 
Its  swinging  Loughs.  1833  Loir  DON  Encycl,  Arc/tit.  §  662 
Swinging  cribs  and  cradles  are  now  justly  exploded.  1848 
LYTTON  K.  Arthur  v,  xcix,  With  lifted  cross  and  swinging 
censer.  1900  CONAN  DOYLE  Green  I'lag,  etc.  127  He 
punched  the  swinging  ball  and  worked  with  the  dumb-bells. 
fig-  I9IS  J.  KELMAN  Salted  with  J-irexi'i.  iSoTbedevious 
and  swinging  balance  of  power  with  which  diplomacy  has 
hitherto  concerned  itself. 

b.  Of  a  blow  :  Characterized  or  accompanied 
by  a  swing  of  the  arm,  etc. 

1850  HOLTZAPKFEL  Turning  III.  1190  The  toothed  saws 
for  stone  are  used  with  a  swinging  stroke.  1898  'H.  S. 
MERRIMAN'  Koden's  Corner  xxx.  320  Von  Holzen  ran  at 
him  with  his  arm  outstretched  for  a  swinging  stab.  1902 
S.  E.  WHITE  Blazed  Trail  i.  vi.  He  saw  his  opening  and 
let  out  with  a  swinging  pivot  blow. 

2.  Turning  or    adapted    to  turn  freely  in  either 
direction  upon  a  fixed  axis  or  centre,  as  a  gate  or 
door,    a    hinged    piece    of    mechanism,    etc. ;    in 
technical  use  =  SWING-  (see  also  4). 

1730  Inv.  D.  Bond's  Goods  (1732)  34  A  square  Walnut- 
tree  Table  and  Swinging  Glass.  1868  Rep.  to  Govt.  U.S. 
Munitions  War  51  Mr.  Joslyn's  rifle,  calibre  0-500,  has  a 
swinging  breech-piece  of  a  peculiar  pattern.  1885  MABEL 
COLLINS  Prettiest  Woman  x,  He  opened  the  swinging  door 
for  her.  1875  Afan.  A r till.  Exerc.  71  The  butt  of  the 
swinging  derrick  is  made  fast  to  the  upright  spar.  1904 
Windsor  Mag.  Jan.  300/2  The  girl  turned  about  on  the 
swinging  stool  where  she  sat. 

3.  Applied  to  a  steady  vigorous  rhythmical  on 
ward  movement  (pace,  step,  etc.)  accompanied,  or 
such  as  is  commonly  accompanied,  by  a  swaying 
from  side   to   side ;    hence  used  of  a   rhythm   in 
verse  or  music  suggesting  such  a  movement. 

1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xxii,  Onward  they  came  at  a  long 
swinging  trot.  1881  FENN  Off  to  ll'ilds  viii,  The  boy  pressed 
his  horse's  sides,  and  went  off  at  a  swinging  canter.  1884 
J.  G.  ROGERS  in  Coiigregationalist  Feb.  104  Ihese  swing 
ing  congregational  melodies.  1887  We&tm.  Rev.  June  380 
A  long  swinging  dactylic  measure  in  rhyming  couplets. 
1902  J.  BUCHAN  Watcher  by  Threshold  76,  1  heard  a  long 
swinging  step  outside. 

4.  Special  collocations  or  combinations  :  swing 
ing-bar  --=  swing-bar    (SwiNG-     2);     swinging- 
boom  Naut.,  a  boom  swung  or  suspended  over 
the  ship's  side,  used  to  stretch  the   foot  of  a  lower 
studding-sail,  and  (when  at  anchor)  for  a  boat  to 
ride  by;    swinging-bridge,   (a}  see  quot.  1893; 


SWINQINGLY. 

(6)  =  swing-bridge  (SWING-  2) ;  swinging-tree 
dial.  —  SwiiroLBTHn. 

1859  JEPHSON  Brittany  .\i.  188  To  the  end  of  the  pole  is 
attached  a  'swinging-bar  and  a  pair  of  traces  for  a  leader. 
1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  xi,  Bracing  the  yards  forward 
so  that  the  *swinging-boom  nearly  touched  the  sprit^ail 
yard.  1892  PHILIPS  Fortification  244  Flying  or  *Svvinging 
Bridges. — A  flying  bridge  is  one  in  which  tlie  action  of  the 
current  is  niade_to  move  a  boat,  or  raft  of  two  piers,  across 
a  stream,  by  acting  obliquely  against  its  side.  1908  Westm. 
Gaz.  23  Nov.  5/3  The  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, .  .desired  to 
convert  the  viaduct-bridge  over  the  Cuyahoga  River  into  a 
swinging-bridge. 

Hence  Swi-nglngfly  adv.,  with  swinging  move 
ment. 

_  i88a  '  ANNIE  THOMAS'  Allerton  Towe  rs  1 I.  vi.  105  A  long, 
lithe,  lean-headed  mare,  ..with  action  so  swingingly  easy 
..that  her  rider  never  swerves  by  a  hair's-breadth  in  the 
saddle.  1891  Murray's  Jtag.  X.  662  To  strut  swingingly 
up  the  Cathedral  to  the  Dean's  pew. 

Swinging,  -ly,  var.  SWINGEING,  -LY. 

Swingism  (swi-rjiz'm).  rare.  See  SWING  s6.3 
and  -ISM. 

1841  LYI-TON  Nt.  if  Morn.  in.  viii,  At  one  time  we  have 
burking — at  another,  swingism — now,  suicide  is  in  vogue. 

Swingle  (swi-qg'I),  sli.  Also  5  swengyl, 
swyngel,  -il,  -yl(l,  swangul-,  sungylle-,  5-6 
swyngell,6  swyugle,  7  swingow,  6-9  swingell, 
9  local  swindgel(l,  swingel,  -jel  (swmdjl).  [a. 
MDu.  swinghel  swingle  for  flax,  corresp.  in 
form  to  OE.  swingell,  -el(l}e,  swingle  stroke  or 
sti'ipe  with  a  rod,  etc.,  whipping,  scourging, 
chastisement,  affliction,  scourge,  whip,  also  once, 
swingle  or  distaff  (transl.  coins'), {.  SWING  v.1  +  -LEI; 
or  partly  a.  (M)LG.  swengel  bell-clapper,  pump- 
handle,  swipe,  MDu.  swenghel  swipe,  Du.  zwengel 
swingle,  MHG.  swengtl  (G.  schwcngel  swipe,  bell- 
clapper,  swingletree,etc.):—  *swa>jgwil-,  f.  swaygw- 
(see  SWING  z/.1).  Some  forms  (swengyl,  swangull, 
sungylle}  show  divergent  stem-vowels  the  immediate 
source  of  which  is  not  clear.] 

1.  A  wooden  instrument  resembling  a  sword,  used 
for  beating  and  scraping  flax  or  hemp  so  as  to 
cleanse  it  of  woody  or  conrse  particles ;  also 
called  swingle-hand,  -staff,  or  -wand,  swingling- 
bat,  -knife,  or  -staff. 


216,  I  h.iue  both  h±mpeand  lyne..  Andaswyngyll  good  and 


the  swingle  is  the  commencement  of  wages. 

2.  The  striking  part  or  swipple  of  a  flail,  local. 

c  1440  Prom}.  Paru.  481/2  Swengyl,  of  a  fleyle  or  ober 
vftittfmtortmt.  1547  SALISBURY  Welsh  Diet.,  fusfwiaf, 
a  swyngell.  1570  FoxE  A.  f,  M.  (ed.  2)  III.  2233/2  A  blow 
with  the  swingell  of  a  flayle.  1811  CLARE  Vilt.  Minstr. 
(1823)  1. 90  While  distant  thresher's  swingle  drops  With  sharp 
and  hollow.twanking  raps,  a  1815  FORBV  I'oc.  E.  Anglia. 
1889  F.  LUCAS  St.  Rural  Lift,  The  Taster  xvi,  Then  let 
our  floors  send  up  the  sound  Of  the  swinjel's  measured 
stroke. 

b.  A    weapon   resembling  a   flail;    a   kind    of 
cudgel. 

1818  W.  CHAFIN  Cr>inbourn  Chase  35  They  \sc.  deer- 
stealers]  came  in  the  night,  .armed  with  deadly  offensive 
weapons  called  swindgels,  resembling  flails  to  thresh  corn. 
1904  Daily  .\'m>j  7  Nov.  9  The  keeper  drew  a  '  swingle  ' 
round  his  legs,  bringing  him  to  tlie  ground.  1905  J,  C.  Cox 
Kayal  Forests  Eng.  84  Helmets  and  swindgel  of  the  deer 
hunters  of  Cran bourn  Chase. 

t  3.  The  clapper  of  a  bell.    Obs.  fare-0. 

14  .  Vec.  in  Wr.-  Wulcker  567/39  BatiUas,  a  belle  clapere 
ml  a  swyngell. 

4.  a.  A  spoke  or  lever  for  turning  the  barrel  in 
wire-drawing  or  the  roller  of  a  plate-press,  b.  A 
crank. 

1674  RAY  Call.  Words,  Wire  working  133  Underneath  is 
fastened  to  the  barrel  a  spoke  of  wood,  which  tliey  call  a 
swindle  which  is  drawn  back  a  good  way  by  the  calms  or 
C03S  in  the  Axis  of  the  wheel,  and  draws  back  the  barrel 
which  falls  to  again  by  it's  owe  weight.  1787  MARSHALL 
Rural  Scan.  Norfolk  <I7g5)  II.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.)  Swingle, 
if',  a  crank.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mich. 

Swi'ngle,  vl  Forms:  see  prec.  sb. ;  also  5 
swyngill,  (.squyngyl),  S  dial,  sungle.  [a.  MDu. 
swinghelen,  f.  swinghel  SWINGLE  sb.} 

1.  trans.  To  beat  and  scrape  (llax  or  hemp) 
with  a  swingle,  in  order  to  cleanse  it  of  the  coarser 
particles ;  to  scutch.  Also  nbsol. 


II  removing  lnat  ye  b| 
was  so  slowde,  Was  fayne  to  swyngellc  be  scales  owie.    £1480 
HEKKVSON  Mar.  Fat.,  Siuallmv,  etc.  xxx,  The  carle  pullit    I 
'c  lyne,..swyngillit  it  weill,  and  hekkillit  in  be  flet.     1590 
r \  !'  "mr"ts'  Acc-  (Chetham  Soc.)  61  Foure  womene  w'h 
id  brake  hempe  and  swynclye.    1615  [see  SWINGI.ETREE  i].    ! 
1711  b.  SEWALL  Diary  15  Jan.,  It  came  by  a  man's  blowing    i 
ut  his  pipe,  who  was  swinging  Flax.    1776  Ptmutlvani., 
ttm.  PMt  24  Sept.  478/2   Choice   swingled    Flax.     1794    I 
fifer of  PtMts  6  (E.  D.D.)  Lint  was  beaten  wi'a  mell  An'  ilk 
me  sungled  to  themsell.     1844  G.  Dooo  Textile  Manx/,  v. 
15°  Weeding,  sleeping,  grassing,  and  swingling  or  cleaning 
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f    the  flax.     1883  Harper's  Mag.  Aug.  390/1,  I  found  a  group 
of  bare-armed  women  under  the  trees  swingling  flax. 

2.  To  cut  off  the  tops  of  (weeds)  without  up 
rooting,  local.  (Cf.  SWINGE  z>.*  3.) 

31825  FOR  BY  Voc.  E.  Anglia. 

Swi'Ugle,  v.*     [fiequent.  of  SWING  z».l] 

fl.  trans.   To  swing  or  flourish  about.    Obs. 

c  1450  [see  SWINGLING  vol.  $b?\. 

2.   intr.  To  swing ;   to  hang,  be  suspended,  dial. 

17S5  JOHNSON,  To  SwingL\  v.n.  i.  To  dangle  ;  to  wave 
•  hanging.  2.  To  swing  in  pleasure.  1830  HOGG  Greek 
I  I\istoral  15  Where  clouds  and  mountains  seem'd  to  swingle, 
And  Ossa  with  Olympus  mingle. 

Swingle- in  comb. :  swingle-bar  —  SWINGLE- 
TRKE  2  ;  f  swingle-foot,  ^  SWINGLE  sb.  i;  also 
a(t>  ib.  f  swiugle  foot  hards  (seequot. ) ;  fs  wingre- 
head(?),  -staff  =  SWINGLE  sb.  i  ;  swingle-stick, 
-stock  =  swing-stock  (SwiNG-  2  b) ;  swingle-tail, 
name  for  a  species  of  shark  —  THRASHER  *  2 ; 
swingle-wand  =  SWINGLE  sb.  i. 

1849  UE  QUINCE*  Enjf.  Mail-Coach  n.  Wks.  1854  IV.  343 
Either  with  the  *swingle-bar,  or  with  the  haunch  of  our  near 
leader,  we  had  struck  the  off-wheel  of  the  little  gig.  1907 
'  Q  '  (Quiller-Couch)  Poison  Isl.  i.  8  The  Royal  Mail  pulled 
up  before  Minden  Cottage  with  a  merry  clash  of  bits  and 
swingle-bars.  1500  Ortus  l/ocab.t  Excnssoriiim,  a  *swyn- 
gelfote.  1611  COTGK.,  h'arasse . .  the  courses!  of  Henipc, 
Swingle  foot  herds,  course  towe.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury 
in.  iii.  106/1  A  Swingle  Foot.  A  Swingle  Hand,  corruptly 
a  Swingow  Hond  :  a  thing  like  a  Wooden  l-'auchion  with  a 
square  hole  or  handle.  1677  COI.ES,  Excudia  and  -*/////, 
a  "swingel-head.  1664  GOULDMAN  Lat.  En».  Diet.,  A 
^swingle- staff  or  bat  to  beat  flax,  scntula.  1883  Harper* 
^lag.  Aug.  390/1  The  women  stood  about  the  fire,  each  beside 
her  swin^le-staft".  This  instrument  is  like  a  wooden  pocket- 
knife,  about  two  feet  long,  with  legs  supporting  it  at  the 
height  of  a  table,  c  1325  Gloss.  W.  de  Bibbesw.  in  Wright 
I'oc.  156  Vostre  Pcsse/,  a  ~.s  wins  lest  yk.  c  1340  ?Vt)Hitnate 
(Skeat)  545  *Swangulstoke  ripTingcombe  swyngilwande. 
14..  Voc.  in  Wr.- Wulcker  581/29  Excudia,  a  swyngylstok. 
<-'M7S  Met-  ^oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  795/11  lice  f.rcudia,  a 
sungyllestok.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  374/2  A  Swyngilstoke, 
ejcCHOta,  excudiunt.  1839  STOKER  in  Boston  jrnl.  Nat. 
Hist.  II.  529  Carcharias  vulpes.  Lin. ..This  species. .is 
called  by  the  fishermen  '  Thresher  ',  and  '  *Swingle  tail '. 
c  1340  *Swyngilwande[aeef«cuVff&.f/0£'£].  1808  JAMIF.SON, 
Swingle -wand t  the  instrument  with  which  flax  is  swingled, 

Swingle-hand.  Also  5  swyngilland,  7  Sc. 
svinglent,  9  Sc.  swinglind.  [See  prec.  and 
HAND  sb.  24(7).]  =  SWINGLE  sb.  i. 

CI475  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  795/12  Hec  e.vcndi,i. 
tariumt  a  sungyllehand.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  375/1  A 
Swyngylliande  (A.  Swyngilland).  1500  Ortus  l'oca.6.,  Ex- 
citdia  die,  a  swyngelhand  vel  excussorium.  1689  A.  HAIU 
in  Russell  Haigs  (1881)  479  Half  ane  stane  of  heckis,  rokis, 
spindillis,  svinglinstokis,  svinglentis,  vinddillis.  1806  J. 
HOGG  Poems  72  (Jam.)  They  laid  sae  fast  upo1  the  boards, 
The  swinglinds  gaed  like  horsemen's  swords.  1823  J .  N  ICHOL- 
sos  Oper.  Mech.  420  A  long  flat  straight  piece  of  wood, 
usually  termed  a  swingle-band  or  scotcher. 

Swingletree  (swi-rjg'ltrr).  Forms :  see 
SWINGLE  and  TREE.  [f.  SWINGLE  sb.  +TKEE  sb.'} 

1.  A    board    used    in    d ressi ng    flax    or    hem p : 
=  swing-stock^    swingle-stock    (see    SWING-    2  b, 
SWINGLE-).  Also  called  swingletree  block.  Swingle- 
tree  dagger  =  swing-knife  (SwiNG-  2  b),  SWINGLE 
sb.  i.  Obs.  or  dial. 

c  1462  Wrights  Chaste  Wife  528  One  of  hem  knockyd 
lyne,  A-nothyr  swyngelyd  good  and  fyne  By-fore  the  swyn- 
gyll  tre.  1615  MARKHAM  Eng.  H  on  sew.  \\.  v.  (i663)  133 
After  your  Hemp  and  flax  is  brak't,  you  shall  then  swingle 
it,  which  is  upon  a  swingle  tree  blocke  made  of  an  half  inch 
boord  ab  >ut  four  foot  aboue  ground,  and  set  upon  a  strong 
foot  or  stock.  Ibid.  1 14  A  piece  of  Wood  called  the  Swingle- 
tree  dagger.  18*5  JAMIKSON,  Swingle-tree,  the  stock  over 
which  flax  is  scutched,  Dumfr. ;  syiion.  Swingling-stoek. 

2.  In  a  plough,  harrow,  carriage,  etc.,  a  cross 
bar,  pivoted  at  the  middle,  to  which  the  traces  are 
fastened,    giving   freedom    of    movement    to    the 
shoulders  of  the  horse  or  other  draught-animal. 

An  altered  form  SINGLE-TREE,  due  to  association  with 
double-tree^  (—  the  crosspiece  to  which  the  swingletree  is 
attached),  is  common  in  U.S. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  375/1  A  Swyngilstre  (A.  Swyngyltre) 
of  a  harowe,  protectorium.  1513  FITZHERB.  Huso.  §  15 
The  horses.. must  haue..a  swyngletre  to  holde  the  tresses 
abrode,  and  a  togewith  to  be  bytwene  the  swyngletre  and 
the  harowe.  1620  MAKKHAM  Fmrtm,  Husb.  n.  xiii.  (1668)  61 
To  the  bi.2;  end  of  this  harrow,  you  shall  fix  a  strong  rope 
with  a  swingle-trce.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  nr.  viii. 
336/1  The  Swingle  Tree  of  a  Coach  Pole,  .fastned  by.  .pinns 
to  the  Coach  Pole,  to  the  which  Horses  are  fastned  by  their 
Harnish  when  there  is  more  then  two  to  draw  the  Coach. 
1765  A.  DICKSOS  Treat.  Agric.  (ed.  a)  n.  v.  200  It  \sc.  the 
bridle  or  muzzle  of  the  ploughj  has  notches  by  which  the 
cleek  of  the  swingle-tree  may  be  fixed.  <i  1817  W.  MUIR 
Poems  (1818)  8  The  very  pettle,  riest  an'  seath, . .  The  swingle- 
trees  an' a'  the  graith.  1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  1.417 
To  the  shackle  is  appended  the  swivel-hook,  to  which  is 
attached  the  main  draught. l>ar,  or  swingle-tree  of  the  joke. 
1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man.  (1862)  104  One  swingle- 
tree  between  the  footboard  and  the  splinter  bar.  1889 
GRETTON  Memory's  Harkb.  115  His  leaders,  .wrenched  the 
swingletrees  off  the  pole,  and  the  uncoupled  reins  out  of  the 
coachman's  hands. 

attrib.  1819  T.  RADCLIFF  Agrie.  E.  &  W.  Flanders  x. 
§2.  115  The  extremity  of  the  handle,  .strikes  against,  and 
rests  upon  the  swingle-tree  bar.  1859  Urns  Naval  ff 
Milit.  Diet.  (1863),  Swingle-tree  clasp,  cramp,  clip  or  socket. 

3.  =  SWINGLE  sb.  3.  dial. 

1858  SIMMONOS  Diet.  Trade^  Swingle-tree^,  .in  Scotland 
the  striking  end  of  a  flail.  1907  T.  M.  ALLISON  in  Country- 
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Side  16  Nov.  27/1  The  handle  (of  the  flail],  .was  held  in  th 
hands,  and  the  beater,  or  '  swingle-tree  '  was  swung  roun 
behind  the  head. 

Swinglian,  obs.  f.  ZWINGLIAN. 

Swinglind.,  Sc.  f.  SWINGLE-HAND. 

tSwiugling  (swi-rjglig),  vbl.  sb.1  Obs.  In 
i  swiuglung,  (swinclung',  ;;  swyngyllyng. 
[Cf.  Icel.  svingla  to  rove,  Da.  svingla  to  reel, 
stagger,  svingling  reeling,  giddiness.  The  form  in 
the  northern  Alpk.  Tales  may  be  from  Scandi 
navian.]  Giddiness,  dizziness,  vertigo. 

c  1000  /ELFKIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  112/18  Scotomia, 
swinglung.  c  1000  Sa.r.  Leeclui.  I.  ^44  Dam  mannuni  }>e 
swinclunge  [v.  r.  swinglutige]  fa-owiaS.  ^1440  Alphabet  oj 
Talcs  19  And  ber  fell  a  swyngyllyng  in  his  hede  bat  he  wex 
fonde  with. 

t  Swingling,  vbl.sb*    See  S\\  INGLE  v.~  i. 

<.  1450  in  Aungier  Syon  (1840)  300  Goynge.  .withe  oute 
SWynglynge  uf  armes  ur  uf  liandes. 

Swingling  (s\\i'ijglin),  vbl.sb*  [t.  SWINGLE 
v.l  +  -ING  '.]  The  process  of  dressing  Max  or  hemp 
with  a  swingle  ;  scutching. 

c  1462,  etc.  [sue  b].  1688  R.  HOLMK  Armoury  in.  Hi.  106/2 
Xivingou'ing,  is  the  beating  off  the  brused  inward  Stalk  of 
the  Hemp  or  Fln.v,  from  the  outward  pill.  1765  A/useum 
Knst.  IV.  cvi.  456  When  the  flax  grows  crooked,  it  is  more 
liable  to  be  hurt  in  the  rippling  and  swingling.  1847 
NICHOLLS  in  Jrnl.  Roy.  Agric.  Soc.  VIII.  n.  457  Scutching 
ur  Swingling,  .is  the  act  uf  ckaiin^  the  fibre  [of  flax]  from 
the  woody  part  of  the  staik  after  H  ha.s  been  biuis^d  and 
loosened  by  the  break. 

b.  at  (rib,,  as  swinging  math  ine.  operation  ; 
swingling-bat,  -knife,  -staff  =-  S\\IN(;I.E  sb.  i 
swingling-board,  -post,  -stock  =  swingle-stock, 
swing-stock  (see  SWING-  2;  ;  swingling-hand  = 
SwiNGLE-HAND;  swingling-tow,  the  coarse  part 
of  flax,  separated  by  swingling. 

c  1462  Wright**  Chaste  Wife  386"  The  wyfe  View  hym  a 
swyngelyng  stocke.  1552  HULOET,  Swynglyugbatte,  or 
>talTe  to  beate  flaxe,  scutula.  1583  Wills  ff  Inv.  A".  C 
(Surtees  1860)  78  Two  swfnglinge  stocked  withe  theire  swyn;;- 
linges.  1689  [see  SWINGLK-HAND].  1819  Mass.  S/>y  3  Nov. 
•j/-2  My  wife  threw  a  swingling  board  at  the  man  who  had 
me  by  the  hand.  1825  JAMIKSON,  Swingling-hand ^  a  wooden 
lath  or  sword  for  di  easing  flax.  1817  CARLYLE  Germ.  Rom. 
I.  39  Spinning-wheel  and  reel,  Kwingling-stake  [sic]  and 
hatchel.  1828-32  WLUSTEK,  S?L'in£li»g-tou'i  the  coar.se  part 
of  flax,  separated  from  the  finer  by  swingling  and  hatchel. 
iny.  1839  URK  Diet.  Arts  493  The  scutching  or  swingling 
machine.  1851  A.  MARSHALL  in  Schroeder  Ann.  Yorks. 

I.  419  Making  less  dust  in  the  swingling  operation.    1902 
A.  THOMSON  Lander  <V  Lauderd.  xxii.  259  A  swingling  post, 
sloping  slightly,  was  firmly  fixed  in  the  floor  of  the  barn. 

Swrng-rope.     [f.  SWING-  +  KOFE  sb.'] 

1.  Naut.  fa.  V  =  SHEET  ji.2  i.  Obs.    b.  A  small 
rope  by  which  a  boat  *  swings*  (SWING  i/.1  u\ 

1336  Roll*  /KA".'j79  in  Nicolas  Hist.  Royal  Nary  (1847) 

II.  471  [For  skin  ('  pelle  'j  bought  of  divers  persons  to  make 
two]  swengeiopes  [therewith,  zs.J.     1844  in  \V.  H.  Maxwell 
Sports  4-  Adv.  Scot.  (1855)  323  The  tie  of  the  last  net  is.. 
fixed  to  the  swing-rope,  a  small  hawser  attached  to  the  stern, 
and  the  boat  rides  to  her  drift  as  if  at  anchor.     1679  Eneycl. 
Brit.  IX.  252/2  If  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wind  more  swing- 
rope  is  allowed,  so  that  the  nets  may  not  be  dragged  through 
the  water. 

2.  A  rope  for  a  swing  (SWING  s&.z  n). 

1813  Sporting  Mag.  XLV.  153  Good  swing  ropes  and 
jump  coids. 

Swiiig-swaiig  (swi-ns\\o-rj).  Also  swing 
swong.  [Reduplicated  f.  SWING  f.1  with  change 
of  vowel. J  A  swinging  to  and  fro ;  a  (double  or 
complete)  oscillation  ;  a  reciprocating  movement  , 
occas.  see-saw.  Also  fig.  and  attrib. 

c  1683  HOOKE  Posth.  Wks.  (1705)  472  Not  that  I  pretend 
to  discover  any  new  Thing, .  .'tis,  .as  trivial  as  the  pendu 
lous  vibrating  Motion,  which,  in  Contempt,  hath  been  call'd 
Swing  Swangs.  1773  C.  DIHIMN  Deserter  \.  ii.  (1775)  10 
The  parish-bell  may  toll,  Gra'mercy  on  my  soul  !  Ding 
dong  !  Swing  swong  !  1829  R.  I.  SHEII.  in  Ntif  Monthly 
Mug.  Aug.  98  In  a  beautiful  walk  of  trees,  which  ran  down 
from  the  rear  of  the  building  through  the  play-ground,  I 
saw  several  French  boys  playing  at  swing-swang.  1829!  H. 
IJKST]  Pers.  *>  Lit.  Mot.  174  A  friend  o/  mine  at  Oxford 
called  it  the  swing-swang  style.  1887  MAX  MULI.ER  in 
J-ortn.  Ret\  May  704  Is,  then,  our  knowledge  nothing  but 
a  perpetual  swing-swuni; '.'  1910  G.  CHHVSIAL  Seiches,  etc. 
Lake  Surfaces  i.  29  The  swing-swang  of  a  clock-pendulum. 

Swing-tree  (swi-qtr/).    -  SWINGLI-THEE  2. 

'39^-7  Durham  Acc.  Rolls  (Surtees)  214,  iiii  harpice  cum 
iij  Swyngtreys  fent-is.  i8o»  JAMES  .ViVxV.  Viet,,  Swing, 
tret  of  a  waggon.  1812  SIH  J.  SINCLAIR  Syst.  Husb.  Scot. 
II.  App.  46  The  ..  swing-trees,  to  which  the  horses  are 
attaclied  when  ploughing.  1883  JL>FKHIU.S  Xature  near 
Lend.  86  The  tiaces  are  taut,  the  swing-tree  like  a  yard 
braced  square. 

Swiniard,  obs.  var.  SWINEHERD. 

Swinish  (swai-nij"),  <J.     [f.  SWINE  sb.  +  -ISH  *.] 

1.  Having  the  character  or  disposition  of  a  swine ; 
hoggish,  piggish ;  sensual,  gluttonous ;  coarse, 
gross,  or  degraded  in  nature. 

c  isoo  Trin.Coll.  Horn.  37  [They]  ben  icleped  swinisse  men  & 
on  hem  wuneS  be  deuel.  1588  Marprcl.  t-'.pist.  (Arb.)  24  The 
Lorde  II.  and  your  Antichristian  swinish  rab!e.  1592  NASHE 
P.  Prnilesse  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  43,  I  loue  the  quicke. wilted 
Italians,  .because  they  mortally  detest  this  surley  swinish 
Generation.  1606  S.  GARDINER  Bk.  Angling  i*  Drunkard*, 
swinish  Epicures,  herctiques.  1685  BAXTER  Paraphr.  N.  T. 
Luke  viii.  v  Swinish  sinners.  1790  BUHKE  b~r.  Rev.  117 
Learning  will  be  cast  into  the  mire,  and  trodden  down  under 
the  hoofs  of  a  swinish  multitude.  1829  LYTTON  Dis<nvned 

43-a 
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Ixvxxiii,  The  reeking,  gaping,  swinish  crowd.  1829  SCOTT 
Anne  of  G.  xxiii,  'The  swinish  mutineers!'  said  Schrecken- 
wald.  1857  H.  S.  BROWN  Manliness  -2  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  say  that  the  multitude  is  swinish,  but  certainly  there  is  a 
swinish  multitude. 

b.  Of  actions,  etc. :  Characteristic  of  or  befitting 
a  swine  ;  coarse,  degraded,  beastly. 

1416  LYDG.  De  Gnit.  Pilgr.  3718  He,  in  hys  swynys  lawe, 
Offhys  rudnesse  bestyal,  Ne  kan  no  further  se  at  al  Toward 
the  hevene.  V  1563  VERON  (title)  A  FrvteM  treatise  of  pre 
destination, ..  with  an  apology  of  the  same,  against  the 
swynyshe  gruntlnge  of  the  Epicures  and  Atheystes  of  oure 
time.  1604  SHAKS.  Ham,  i.  iv.  19  (Qo.  •_•)  They  clip  vs 
drunkards,  and  with  Swinish  phrase  Soyle  our  addition. 
1605  —  Macb.  i.  vii.  67  When  in  Swinish  sleepe,  Their 
drenched  Natures  lyes.  1613  PUKCHAS  Pilgrimage  ix.  viii. 
717  In  this  swinish  education  he  had  not  so  much  as  learned 
to  rcade.  1694  F.  BRAGGE  Disc.  Parables  xi.  381  Drunken 
ness,  that  swinish  vice.  1817  BENTHAM  Part.  Reform 
Wks.  1843  III.  469  Swinish  the  character,  of  the  vast  ma 
jority  of  that  vast  multitude.  1865  DICKENS  Mat.  Fr.  in. 
x,  In  his  worse  than  swinish  state.. he  was  a  pretty  object 
for  any  eyes. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  fit  for  swine. 

159*  BRETON  C'tess  Pembroke's  Love  Wks.  (Grosart)  I. 
22/2  The  sweetest  wine,  is  but  as  swinish  wash,  Vnto  the 
water,  of  the  well  of  life. 

3.  Having  the  nature  of  a  swine;  that  is  a  swine ; 
consisting  of  swine. 

i6ia  ROWLANDS  Knane  of  Harts  [Hunter.  Cl.)  27  Directly 
like  the  swinish  Hogge  he  Hues,  That  feeds  on  fruit  which 
from  the  tree  doth  fall.  1799  S.  TURNER  Anglo-Sax,  n.  vii. 
316  Ina..was  amazed  to  find. .a  swinish  litter  on  the  couch 
of  his  repose.  1830  CAKLYLE  in  I-'or.  Rev.  $  Cont.  Misc. 
V.  10  All  sorts  of  bovine,  swinish,  and  feathered  cattle. 
1891  FAKRAR  Darkn.  fy  Dawn  Ixvi,  To  have  its  site  defiled 
with  swinish  offerings  and  Pagan  shrines. 

b.  Resembling  a  swine  or  that  of  a  swine,  in 
aspect  or  other  physical  quality. 

1805  [S.  WESTON]  Wernerta  13  The  swinish  smell  Most 
fetid  (of  swine-stone],  1815  Ann.  Rcg.^  Chron.  17/2  There  is 
hardly  a  company  in  which  this  swinish  female  [having  fea 
tures  like  a  pig]  is  not  talked  of.  1889  W.  CI.ARK  RUSSELL 
Marooned  xiv,  The  swinish  outline  of  the  porpoise. 

Hence  Swi'nishly  adv.  ;   Swi-nishness. 

1545  BALE  Image  Both  Ch.  i.  39  b,  For  so  muche  as  thou 
haste  not-.bene  thankfull  vnto  God  for  such  an  heauenly 
gift,  but  rather  swynishly  troden  it  vnder  thy  feete.  1591 
PERCIVALL  Sp.  Dict.^  Porqneria,  swinishnes.  1655  GUR- 
NALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  i.  iii.  (1669)  26/2  The  Diunkard  has 
nothing  to  say  for  himself,  when  you  ask  him  why  he  lives  so 
swinishly,  a.  1775  J.  RUTTY  in  Boswell  Johnson  (1848)  551/2 
(Johnson  laughed  heartily,  .at  his  mentioning,  with  such  a 
serious  regret,  occasional  instances  of)  swinishness  in  eating. 
a.  1868  in  Farrar  Seekers  (1875)  333  It  stands  out  in  noble 
contrast  to  the  swinishness  of  the  Campanian  villas. 

Swink  (swirjk),  $b.  arch.  Forms :  i,  3-4 
swine,  2-3  swink-,  3  awinck-,  swunk,  Orm. 
swinnc,  3-5  s-wynk,  swynke,  3,  6-7  swinke, 

4  suink(e,  suinc(k,  suynk,  (squink,  squynk(e, 

5  suenk),  6  swinck(e,  3-7  (9  arch.}  swink.  [OE. 
swine  str.  n.  (i)  trouble,  chastisement,  (2)  labour, 
toil  (cf.  ra'*«r/w//SwiNKFUL3  Jw/*«d/ar  SWINKL188, 
swindle  laborious),  a.lsog£swiitc  I-SWINCH,  I-SWINK, 
nouns  of  action  to  swincan  to  SWINK,  q.  v. ;  cf. 
SWINCH  and   SWING  sbl~\ 

f  1.  Trouble,  affliction.   Obs.  rare. 

c  looo  Sax.  Leechd.  Ill,  iy8  Krian  se  be  hine  ^esihS 
swincu  mieste  him  on^ean  cuinaS.  1154  O.  E.  Citron. 
(Laud  MS.)  an.  1137  On  al  bis  yuele  time  heold  Martin 
abbot  his  abbotrice..mid  mictl  suinc.  c  1430  Erthe  ufion 
Erthe  x.  35  Whanne  bat  erbe  upon  erbe  is  brou3t  with- 
inne  be  brink,  pan  schal  erbe  of  be  erbe  haue  a  rewful  swynk. 

2.  Labour,  toil. 

cxi^s  Lamb. Horn.  155  Ach  hwlder  wenden  heo?..fram 
hele  in  vnhele,  from  reste  in  to  swinke  [Trin.  Coll.  Horn. 
147  swinche].  fizoo  ORMIN  6103  Swa  batt  tin  swinnc  be 
clene  swinnc  &  att  rihhttime  swunnkenn.  c  1231;  LAY.  2281 
Moni  swine  mom  swaet  Mpnine  seorhfulne  plei$e.  a  1225 
Leg.  Kath.  805  Lure  ow  is  to  leosen  Ower  swinkes  Ian. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  921  Of  erth  bou  sal,  wit  suete  and  suinc, 
Win  bat  bou  sal  etc  and  drinc.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  540 
Hise  tithes  payde  he  ful  faire  and  wel  Bothe  of  his  propre 
swynk  and  his  catel.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  5687  Hut  right 
anoon  aftir  his  swynke  He  goth  to  tauerne  forto  drynke. 
c  1450  Mirk^s  Fcstial  2  He  most  trauayl  his  body  yn  good 
werkes,  and  gete  his  lyfe  wyth  swynke.  1575  Gammer 
Curton  n.  I.  b  ij,  Chad  a  goodly  dynner  for  all  my  sweate 
and  swyncke.  1579  SI'KNSER  Sheph.  Cal.  May  36  How 
great  sport  they  gaynen  with  little  swinck.  1624  SANDER 
SON  Serin.,  Ad  Pop.  v.  (1657)  306  So  into  these  spiritual 
Sacrifices  of  Thanksgiving.,  we  infuse  a  quantity  of  our  own 
swinke  and  sweat.  1638  W.  LISLL  Heliodorus  x.  186  This 
[translation]  have  I  wrought  with  day-and-nightly  swinke. 
1819  W.  TzttvMtT  Papistry  Sfor/u'<i(iB*7)  112  The  plew- 
man  frae  his  day-Iang  swink  Lay  restin'  on  the  Idtchen-bink. 
1896  A.  AUSTIN  England's  Darling  \\.  i,  Who  recks  of 
summer  sweat  and  swink,  Or  winter's  icy  pang? 

attrib.  c  1250  Gen.  <$•  £>.  3172  Was  hem  no3t  werned  6at  he 
crauen,  For  here  swine-hire  he  nu  hauen. 

t  3.  Heavy  drinking:  cf.  next,  3.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1611  COTGR.  s.  v.  Dodo,  Apres  bu  dodo,  Prov.  After  swink 
sleepe.^  [Cf.  s.v.  But  After  liquor  lazinesse.] 

Swink  (swirjk),  v.  arch,  and  dial.  Forms : 
i  swincan,  3  swinken,  (Orm.  swinnkenn,  3-4 
suink(e,  4  suinc,  suynk.  squink,  squynke, 
Ayenb.  zuynke),  3-6  swynke,  4-6  swynk,  4-7 
swinke,  (6  swincke),  4-  swink.  Pa.  t.  a.  1-3 
swanc,  (r  pi.  swuncon),  3-4  swonke,  swank,  3 
swunke,  swonc,  (4  suanc,  squank,  5  swanke). 
0.  4  swinkid,  8s winked.  Pa. pple.  3  i-swunke(n, 
swunnkenn,  4  (i-)8wonke,  6  -swonck,  7 


swonk,  9  swunk.  (3.  6,  9  swinked,  7-8  swinkt. 
[OE.  swincan,  pa.  t.  swanc,  swuncon,  pa.  pple. 
*swuncen,  parallel  formation  to  nptftfar*,SwiKG9il] 

1.  intr.  To  labour,  toil,  work  hard  ;  to  exert  one 
self,  take  trouble. 

Often  alliterating  with  sweat. 

Beowitlf$\i  ((Jr.)  Jit  on  waeteresajht  seofon  niht  swuncon. 
c  1000  ^ELFKIC  Horn.  (Th.)  II.  441  Martha  swanc,  and 
Maria  saet  zemtig.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  254  in  O.  E.  Horn.  I. 
175  [Hie]  luueden . .hordom  &  drunken  it  a  doules  werche 
blibeliche  swunken.  c  1200  Trin.  ColL  Horn.  179  De  under- 
linges  benchcn  o3e  dai  hu  hie  mujen  mest  gwiokfln  and 
spenen  here  flesh  &  here  blod.  1 1205  LAY.  74)38  He  swonc 
i  bon  fehte  bat  al  he  lauede  asweote.  Ibid.  17408  Heo 
swunken  [c  1275  swonke]  ful  swiSj.  «  1225  Ancr.  A'.  404 
Ase  bauh  a  mon  ^et  heuede  longe  i-swunken  and  failede 
eftcr  his  sore  swinke.  <rx*5o  Gen.  fy  Ex.  2877  lc.. swanc 
and  michil  sorwe  dre;.  (11300  Cursor  M.  1047  Adam., 
suanc  and  suet  and  euc  his  \vif,  Of  be  erth  to  win  bar  lijf. 
c  1300  Havclok  798  Swinken  ich  wolde  for  mi  mete.  It  is 
no  shame  forto  swinken.  13..  -S';>/>V«c.j(A.)3io7pow  hauest 
so  swonke  on  hire  to  nijt  [etc.],  c  1384  CHAUCER  //.  l-'ame 
in.  85  Hit..maketh  alle  my  wyt  to  swynke  On  this  caste!  to 
be-thynke.  la  1400  Morte  Arth.  2961  He.  .Sweltes  ewynne 
swiftly,  and  swanke  he  no  more  !  1426  AUDELAY  Poems  57 
Let  me  never  in  slouth  stynke.  Hot  grawnt  me  grace  for  to 
swynke.  1560  BKCON  NeivCatcch.  Pref.,  Wks.  1564  I.  289 
Their  pelfe,  for  the  which  they  bauesoswinckedandsweate. 
1591  SPENSER  M.  Hubberd  163  For  they  doo  swinke  and 
sweate  to  feed  the  other.  1622  FLETCHER  S/>an.  Cur.  in. 
ii,  We'll  labour  and  swinck,  1642  H.  MORE  Seng  of  Soul 
n.  i.  ii.  xii,  Long  have  I  swonk  with  anxious  assay  To 
finden  out  what  this  hid  soul  may  be.  1714  CROXALL  Anoth. 
Canto  Spenser  xxxiv,  Many  to  up-climb  It  vainly  strove, 
Swinking  and  sweating  with  their  utmost  Might.  1748 
THOMSON  Cast.  Indol.  n.  ii,  And  they  are  sure  of  bread  who 
swink  and  moil.  1820  SHELLEY  Let.  to  Afar.  Gisborne  jj 
That  dew  which  the  gnomes  drink  When  at  their  subter 
ranean  toil  they  swink.  1872  O.  W.  HOLMES  Poet  Breakf.-t. 
i.  10  We  poor  wives  must  swink  for  our  masters.  1885 
STEVENSON  Pr.  Otto  11.  \.  68  The  fellow  swinking  in  a  byre, 
whom  fools  point  out  for  the  exception. 

t  b.   To  journey  toilsomely,  travel.   Obs.  rare  ~'. 

£1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  1656  Laban  fa^nede  him  in  frendes 
wune,  Feren  swunken  ysaaces  sunen.  lacob  tolde  him  for 
quat  he  swanc  So  fer. 

2.  trans.  •{•  a.  with  cognate  obj.  ;  also,  to  gain 
by  labour.  Obs. 

£1200  [see  SWINK  sb.  -2].  c  1200  Moral  Ode  321  in  Trin. 
Coll.  How.  229  SwunkG[Egt'rtonMS.  sswunche]  we  for  godes 
lime  half  )>at  we  do3  for  eihte  Nare  we  naht  swo  ofte 
bicherd  ne  swo  euele  bikeihte.  a.  122.1  Ancr.  R.  no  Al  his 
swine  forloren  bet  he  swonc  on  eor&e.  1340-70  Alex.  i$- 
Dind.  855  Whan  ^e  mow  take. .  No  swiche  werkus  to  swinke 
as  obur  swainus  vsen.  £1386  CHAUCER  Sec,  Nitns  Prol.  21 
And  to  deuouren  al  that  othere  swynke. 

f  b.  To  cause  to  toil ;  to  set  to  hard  work,  to 
overwork  ;  refl.  =  sense  i.  Obs. 

<ri25o  Gen.  $  Ex.  4018  He..wende  wenden  godes  So^tj 
Oc  al  he  swinked  him  for  no^t.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  23051  pai 
..suonken  bam  bath  dai  and  night,  For  to  beserue  vrlauerd 
dright.  £1384  CHAUCKR  //.  Fame  \.  16  Ne  neuer  thinkeTo 
besely  my  Wytte  to  swinke  To  knows  of  hir  signifiaunce. 

*|* 3.  trans,  and  intr.  To  drink  deeply,  tipple. 
(Cf.  SWINGE  z/.1  2,  SWINK  sb.  3.)  Obs. 

c  1550  HALE  A'.  Johnn  (Camden)  78,  I  am  sure  then  thu 
wylt  geve  it  hym  in  a  drynke.  Marry  that  I  wyll  &  the  one 
half  with  hym  swynke,  To  encourage  hym  to  drynke  the 
botome  off.  1581  J.  BKLL  Haddorts  A  nsw.  Osor,  319 
Swill  and  swincke  soundly,  make  meery  mightely.  1590 
GRHKNE  Mourn.  Garni.  (1616)  15  That  one  Darius,  a  great 
king,  being  dry  was  glad  to  swink  his  fill  of  a  Shepheards 
bottle.  1590  Cobler  Canterb.  68  Yet  to  drinke  he  would 
neare  lin  :  But  swincked  with  all  his  might. 

Swinked,  swinkt  (swinkt,    also   swi-nked), 
ppl.a.  arch,  (after  Milton),     [f.  SWINK  v.  - 
Wearied  with  toil ;  overworked. 

1634  MILTON  Counts  293  What  time  the  laboured  Oxe  In 
his  loose  traces  from  the  furrow  came,  And  the  swink't 
hedger  at  his  Supper  sate.  1788  HURDIS  Village  Curate 
(1797)  77  The  swinkt  mower  sleep*.  1845  Amp  Old  Bachelor 
xv.  115  The  swinkt  labourers  of  the  sweltering  day.  1881 
E.  ARNOLD  Indian  Poetry  127  The  sacristan,  Leading  his 
swinked  ringers  down  the  stairs.  1886  Ch.  Q.  Rev.  XXII. 
296  The  care*worn  mothers,  the  swinked  toilers. 

Swink(e)f  (i)eldian  :   see  SWENKFELDIAN. 
Swinker  (swrnkoj).    arch.     [f.    SWINK   v.  + 
-EU  1.]     One  who  swinks;  a  toiler,  labourer. 

1340  Ayenb.  90  Yef  he  deb  workes  bodylyche  as  dob  bise 

zuynkeres  and  bise  gememen.      £1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  531 

With  hym  ther  was  a  Plowman,..  A  trewe  swynkere  and  a 

jzood  was  he.      1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xx.  173  A  fay  re  lye, 

That  serueb  bese  swynkeres  to  seo  by  a  nyghtes.      a  1450 

Tourn.  Tottenham  i4,Theder  com  al  the  men  of  the  con  tray, 

..And  all  the  swete  swynkere      a  1529   SKELTON  El.  Rum- 

tnyng  105  She  maketh   therof  port   sale.. To   sweters,    to 

swynkers,  And  all  good   ale  drynkers.     1582  STANVHURST 

1    &ncis  i.  (Arb.)  17  Theesulcking  swincker.  1623  COCKERAM, 

;     Sivynker>  labourer  [tnisfr.  labourer].     1886  J.  \V.  GRAHAM 

Neaera  (1887)  I.  vi.  74  What  da  these  rough  swinkersknow 

of  these  things?       1893    K.  GRAHAME  Pagan  Papers  105 

With  most  of  us  who  are  labourers  in  the  vineyard,  toilers 

and  swinkers,  the  morning  pipe  is  smoked  in  hurry  and  fear. 

tSwinkful,  a.  Obs.     [OE.  gtsurincfull,  later 

i   swincfull\  see  SWINK  sb.  and  -FUL.] 

1.  Full  of  toil  or  trouble;  disastrous;  trouble 
some,  irksome;  painful,  distressing. 

c888  ./ELFRED  Boeth.  xiv.  §  i  £if  hi  yfele  sint  &  ly1**6 
bonne  sint  hi  be  pliolicran  &  seswincfulran  haefd  (tonne 
nzfd.  anoo  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1085,  &  bzes 
ilcan  geares  waes  swlfle  hefelic  sear  &  swifte  swincfull. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Hum.  7  peos  world  ii.-swiSe  lewe  &  swine- 
I  ful.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  292  J>u  schalt  ^iuen  me,  l.ouenl, 


heorte-scheld   ajean   be  ucondc  ;   J>et  beo'd   bine  swincfulc 
pinen. 

2.  Hard-working,  industrious,  diligent. 

1200    ORMIN  2621  ^ho  wass  swinncfull.  .Inn   alle   gode 
dedess. 

Hence  f  Swi-nkfulness,  diligence. 

c  laoo  O 
fullnesse. 


c  laoo  ORMIN  2526  5ho  wass.  .Alt  f 


ligence. 
full.  .Off  il 


hhtwisb 


-ED1.] 


t  Swiiikhecle.    Obs.  rare  -1 .    In  4  swmched. 

[f.  SWINK  +  -/u*a7i'<  -HEAD.  For  the  formation  cf. 
OE.  (ft)nviwtt$S  '  tribulatio  '.]  A  state  of  labour 
or  toil. 

ciys  SHOKEHAM  vii.  737  In  swinched  J  ou  schalt  by  lyf 
,  leadc,  And  etc  ine  swote. 

Swi'iiking.   vbl.  sb.    arch.     [f.    SWINK   v.  + 

-1XG  '.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  SWINK;  toiling,  toil, 
labour. 

cxi^S  Lamb.  1  ic'm,  69  purh  trowbe  &  burh  swincungc. 
1375  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1878)  130/1  He  tau?te  hem.. 
•  How  be}  mygte  hem  frutesgete  Wib  swet  &  swynkynge  sore. 
c  1400  Rom.  Rose  6703  Whanne  her  swynkyng  is  agone, 
They  rede  and  synge  in  chirche  anone,  ./ 1500  Erthe  upon 
Erthe  xiii.  104  That  trthe  schuld  labour  the  erthe  In  trowthe 
and  sore  swynkynge.  1906  CONAN  DOVLK  Sir  Nigel  xiii, 
IJeter  the  Plowman  grows  weary  cf  swinking  in  the  fields. 

f  2.   Deep  drinking.   Obs. 

1590  Cobler  Canterb.  60  But  witli  swinking  at  hir  will 
Slice  lookt  red  about  the  gill. 

Swrnking, ppl.  a.  arch.  [f.  SWINK  v.  4  -ING 2.] 
a.  That  swinks  ;  labouring,  toiling,  b.  Involv 
ing  toil,  laborious,  toilsome. 

n  1225  Ancr.  R.  260  Two  maner  men  habbeS  neode  uorte 
cten  wel,,  .swinkinde  men,  &  blod-letene.  1/1693  Urqn- 
httrt's  Rabelais  in.  xv,  Desist  from  all  your  swinking  pain- 
ful  Labours,  a  1849  j.  C.  MANGAN  PetatSiMeuoftto  Iron 
Foundry  (1859)  51  Here,  late  and  early,  swinking  hands, 
Fed  volumed  flames  and  bla7ing  brands.  1860  SfflT.  MAK- 
TIN  Horace  10  While  swinking  Vulcan  strikes  the  spaikles 
tierce  and  icd.  1865  S.  FKKC.USON  Poems,  Forging  of 
Anchor  \'\,  And  thick  and  loud  the  swinking  crowd  at  every 
stroke  pant  'ho  ! ' 

t  Swi'nkless,  a.  Obs.  In  i  swincleas,  4 
suincless,  4-5  swynk(e)les.  [f.  SWINK  sb.  + 
-LESS.]  Free  from  toil  or  tiouble  ;  painless. 

c  1000  J*ELFRIC  Horn.  (Th.)  II.  364  We  sceolon  on  andwer- 
dum  life  hine  herian,  &et  we  moton  becuman  to  3aere 
swincleasan  herunge.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  9421  Sa  suincless 
[v.  rr.  swynkles,  suynkles,  .swynkelesj  and  sua  fair  and 
bright,  Als  bat  time  was  the  sun  o  light. 

Swinney,  swinny,  var.  SWEENY. 

t  Swi*nward.  Obs.  rare~l.  Alteration  of 
swinnard,  lobs.  var.  of  SWINEHERD,  by  assimilation 
to  WARD  sb.j  keeper,  guardian. 

1613  W.  BROWNE  Shefh.  Pipeii.  (1614)  Dj,  Neere  to  the 
j  May-pole  on  the  way  This  sluggish  Swinward  met  me. 

Swinyard,  obs.  var.  of  SWINEHEBD. 
t  Swip,  sb.l  Obs.     Also  swipe,  //.  swippes. 
!    [f.  SWIP  z>.] 

1.  A  stroke,  blow;   =  SWAP  sb.  i. 

c  1205  LAV.  7648  Nas  na-uere  be  ilke  bern  be  auere  iboren 
weoren  J>at  of  ^en  ilke  sweorde  enne  swipe  [c  1275  swip] 
hefde..pat  he  nes  sone  daxl.  Ibid.  16498  J'"a  swipen  weoren 
giimme.  ^1275  Ibid.  28551  Drowen  sweorde  longe  and 
siniten  on  be  bealmes..(:e  swippes  were  bitere. 

2.  Forcible  movement ;  a  rush. 

c  1205  LAY.  31925  J?a  fusden  touward  sx  fifti  bu^ende 
baldere  beornen..Mid  ban  fonne.ste  swipen  [c  1275  swipe] 
her  comen  bieo  hundred  scipen, 

t  Swip,  J/'.2  Obs.  [App.  shortened  f.  SWEEP 
sb.]  =  SWAPE  3,  SWEEP  sb.  23,  SWIPE  j^.1 

1639  HORN  &  ROB.  Gate  Lang.  Unl.  liii.  §  583  A  man 
may  draw  with  a  swip,  and  a  scoop  or  a  bucket.  1657  C. 

i     liiiCK  Univ.  Char,  L  5,  A  swip  to  draw  water. 

tSwip,  v.  Obs.  Koims:  3-4  swippe,  4-5 
swyppe,  (5  squyppe),  7  swip  ;  pa.  t.  3  swipte, 

1  suipte,  4  swypped,  swypte,  7  swipt ;  pa. pple. 
3  i-swipt.  [Mli.  swippen,  pa.  t.  swipte^  pointing 
to  OK.  *swippan)  by  the  side  of  *swipian  (recoided 
only  in  3rd  pres.  ind.  sweofap,  and  doubtfully  in 
pa.  t.  swipode) ;  f.  swip-,  represented  also  by  OE. 
sivipii,  swife  scourge,  ON.  svifa  whip  (sec 
SWXPE),  JVf^?  sudden  sweeping  movement,  glimpse, 
Heeling  appearance,  svipa  to  swoop,  flash,  refl.  to 
glance  after  or  at,  OHO.  swipfen  to  move  quickly 
in  a  curve,  MG.  -i.wij  (gen.  -swiffes}  quick  turning, 
in  nider-y  itmmeswif\  related  to  swaip-  (see 
SWOPE  v.1}.] 

1.  trans.  To  strike,  hit.smite.  (Cf.  SWAPZ/.I,  ib.) 
1205  LAY.  878  Ich  wulle  midswerdehis  heued  of  swippen. 

Ibid.  16518  [He]  mid  muclielere  strengSe  hine  adun  swipte. 
a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  2452  He..hef  bet  hatele  sweord  up,  & 
swipte  hire  of  bet  heaued. 

b.  To  wield    (a   weapon)    forcibly,    esp.    in   a 
downward  direction. 

£•1205  LAY.  23978  Ar"Aur..his  sweord  Caliburne  swipte 
mid  inaine.  c  1275  Ibid.  16510  (He]  he^e  hefde  his  sweorde 
and  hit  adun  swipte. 

c.  intr.  To  deal  a  blow  at,  rare. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Set.  Wks.  I.  201  Cristis  disciplis.. 
listen  on  be  corner  stoon..and  banne  fendis  of  helle  dreden 
hem  toswippen  at  hem. 

2.  intr.  To  move  with  haste  or  violence  ;  to  make 
a  dash  ;  to  slip  away,  escape.     (Cf.  SWAP  v.  4.) 

<  1205  LAY.  28956  per  weoren  twenti  and  schte  of  eorlene 
streone  Suipten  from  londe  seouen  hundred  scipene.  a  1225 
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After,  K.  252  Ine  swifte  waleres..)>e  bet  is  isundred,  he  is 
sone  iswipt  ford.  £1*75  LAY.  27627  Ridwalban  his  sweord 
droh  and  swipte  to  ^an  kinge.  13. .  S.  E.  Leg.  (MS.  Bodl. 
779)  in  Herrig's  Archiv  LXXXII.  309/148  Moyses  hadde 
a  3erd,  &  to  be  ground  it  cast :  anon  it  wort*  an  addre  &  gan 
to  swype  fast.  13. .  E.  E,Allit.  P.  B.  1253  Alle  bat  swypped 
vnswoUed  of  b6  sworde  kene.  1340  HAMPOLE  /V.  Consc, 
2106  When  be  saul  fra  be  body  swippes. 
fig.  a  1500  Barnardus  de  cum  rci/am.,  etc.  (E.E.T.S.)  iii. 
214  pow  .swerys  wonder  Swyftly,  &  Swyppe  may  it  euer. 

Hence  fSwi-pping^/.^.,  striking  \ppl.  a.,  mov 
ing  quickly. 

1:14*0  Anturs  of  Art  k.  55  (Ireland  MS.)  The  squyppand 
watur,  that  squytherly  [read  squyperly]  squoes,  a  1450 
[seeSwippLE  2]. 

Swipe  (swaip),  sb.1  Also  7  swype.  [app. 
local  variant  of  SWAPE  sb.  or  SWEEP  sb.}  A  con 
trivance  of  the  form  of  a  lever  for  raising  a  weight, 
esp.  for  raising  water;  =  SWEEP  sb.  23,  24,  25. 
(Cf.  SWAFE  sb.  3,  SWAPE  sb.  3,  SWIP  sbty 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxiv.  xxxiv.  533  He  devised  a  crane 
or  swipe  to  be  planted  aloft  upon  the  wals,  having  at  the  one 
end,  which  hung  over  the  sea,  a  drag  or  grappling  hooke  of 
yron  like  an  hand, ..which  tooke  hold  upon  the  proo  of  a 
gallic,  [etc.].  1611  COTGR.,  Bascule,  a  swipe,  scoope,  or 
put-gaily  to  draw  vp  water  withall.  1661  BLOUNT  Glossogr. 
(ed.  2*1  Swefle  or  Sivifie  [ed.  1656  Sweep],  was  an  instrument 
of  war;  like  that  which  Brewers  use  with  cross  beams  to 
draw  water.  1699  POTTER  Antzq. Greece  lit.  xvi.  ^'Ai'TAtW, 
dvrAo*',  in  Latin,  haustritm,  tollcno,  or  tolletta,  &c.  a  Swipe, 
or  Engine  to  draw  up  Water.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey), 
S~uifie,  an  Engine  to  draw  up  Water;  also  another  sort  to 
throw  Granadoes.  a  18*5  FORBY  l^'oc.  E.  Anglia,  S-ivifte, 
the  lever  or  handle  of  a  pump.  1851  BURN  Naval  fy  Milit. 
Diet,  (1863)  s.  v.,  Swipe  or  bar  of  a  sluice-gate  with  a 
counter-poise.  1905  Sat.  Rev.  15  July  82/2  The  '  swipe  '  of 
British  brickfields. 

b.  attrib.'.  swipe-beam,  the  counterpoise  lever 
of  a  drawbridge. 

Swipe  (swaip),  sb.%  Also  9  swype.  [?  local 
variant  of  SWEEP  sb.  and  therefore  partly  identical 
with  prec.] 

1 1.  An  instrument  used  in  cutting  peas :  see 
quot.  dial.  Obs. 

1750  W.  ELLIS  Mod.  Huso,  IV.  v.  41  [They  cut  pease] 
with  their  two  instruments,  called,  in  the  hither  part  of  this 
country,  next  London,  swipe  and  pix  :  with  the  pix,-or  picks, 
a  man  bawls  a  parcel  to  him  with  his  left  hand,  and  cuts 
them  with  the  swipe  in  the  other  hand. 

2.  A  heavy  blow ;  spec,  a  driving  stroke  made 
with  the  full  swing  of  the  arms,  in  cricket  or  golf; 
trans f.  one  who  makes  such  a  stroke,  colloq. 

a  1807  J.  SKINNER  Amusein.  Lets.  Hours (1809)  42  Francle 
Winsy  steppit  in,  ..Ran  forrat  wp  a  furious  din,  And  drew 
a  swinging  swype.  1815  C.  M.  WESTMACOTT  Erng,  Spy  \. 
32  With  the  cricketers  he  was  accounted  a  hard  swipe,  an 
active  field*  and  a  stout  bowler.  1862  PVCROFT  Cricket 
Tutor  44  The  favourite  swipe  is  sure  to  be  risked.  1886 
Field  4  Sept.  377/1  In  driving  for  Tel-eI-Kebir[a  golf-hole], 
Kirk  had  a  long  swipe  off  the  tee.  1893  FURSIVAI.L  Three 
Kings  Sons  \.  Forewords  p.  v,  In  all  the  battles,  no  one  is 
split  in  two;  no  one  bas  his  head  clean  cut  off  at  one  swipe. 
b.  (a)  A  row  or  line  of  corn  as  it  falls  when 
mown;  =  SWATH  l  3.  (£)  A  streak  or  stripe  pro 
duced  as  if  by  swiping. 

1869  BLACKMORE  Lorna  D.  xxix,  Three  good  swipes  he 
cut  of  corn,  and  laid  them  right  end  onwards.  1890  Advance 
(Chicago)  24  Apr.,  A  long  swipe  of  dirt  across  her  dimpled 
cheek. 

3.  A  copious  draught,  dial. 
1866  GRECOR  Banffs.  Gloss.  Addit. 

Swipe  (swaip),  v.  [?  partly  local  variant  of 
SWEEP  &.,  partly  f.  SWIPE  sb.-] 

1.  trans,  and  intr.  To  drink  hastily  and  copiously; 
to  drink  at  one  gulp.    (Cf.  sweep  off,  SWEEP  v.  6  b.)    i 
slang  or  colloq. 

i8ag  BROCK err  N.  C.  Words  (ed.  2),  Swipe,  to  drink  oft" 
to  the  very  bottom.     1876  lWiitoyGloss.t  Swift,  v.  to  drink 
the  whole  at  one  draught.    '  Swipe  it  off.*    1890  '  R.  UOLDRE-    ] 
WOOD'  Col.  Reformer (1891)  134  At  the  public,  he  talks  a    i 
deal  more  than  he  swipes. 

2.  intr.  a.  (See  quot.  1825.)  Sc.      b.  To  strike 
at  with   the  full  swing    of  the    arms ;    chiefly  in 
cricket  (see  SWIPE  sb.'i  2). 

1815  JAMIESON,  To  Swift,  vjt.  i.  To  move  circularly, 
Lanarks.  2,  To  give  a  stroke  in  a  semicircular  or  elliptical 
form,  as  when  one  uses  a  scythe  in  cutting  down  grass,  S. 
1857  Chambers'  Inform.  II.  690/2  Always  treat  them  [sc, 
'  shooting-balls ']  entirely  on  the  defensive  in  preference  to 
'swipeing  away'  at  them  blindly.  1857  HUGHES  Tom 
Brown  ii.  viii,  The  first  ball  of  the  over  Jack  steps  out  and 
meets,  swiping  with  all  his  force.  1869  Routledge's  Ev. 
Boy's  Ann.  638  Wilson  was  now  as  bold  as  a  lion,  swiping 
at  every  ball. 

C.  trans.  To  deal  a  swinging  blow  or  hit  at 
(esp.  in  cricket). 

1881  Leicestershire  Gloss.)  Swipe,  v.a.,  to 'hit  anything  a 
heavy  blow,  as  a  cricket-ball,  &c.  1886  Trans.  A  mer.  Philol. 
Asioc,  XVII.  45  A  vulgar  but  strong  expression  in  the 
South  for  a  severe  beating  is,  '  He  swiped  up  the  very 
earth  with  him ',  or  '  He  swiped  the  whole  thing  out'— in 
these  cases  meaning  about  the  same  as  sweep.  1888  Shrf- 
ficld^Gloss.  s.v.,  The  bat  is  swung  round  horizontally,  and 
not  in  the  usual  way.  A  cricketer  would  say  '  he  fairly 
swiped  it  off  his  wicket  '. 

3.  intr.  and  trans.    —  SWEEP  v.  17. 

1881  Times  32  Dec.  3/6  The  men  went  out  for  the  purpose 
of  swiping  for  anchors.  1883  G.  C.  DAVIES  Norfolk  Broads 
xl.  (1884)  314  Rusty  anchors  which  have  been  'swiped'  up 
out  of  the  deep.  1893  COZENS-HARDY  Broad  Norfolk  77 
Swiping,  raising  old  anchors  for  an  Admiralty  reward. 


4.  trans.  To  steal,  *  appropriate ' ;  to  loot.   (/.S* 

1890  BARRERE  &  LKLAND  Slang  Diet.,  Swipe  (American), 
to  appropriate.  Frequently  said  of  actors  or  exhibitors  who 
take  the  stage  jokes  of  others,  and  pass  them  off  for  their 
own.  1896  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  5  Nov.  10/1  There  must 
have  been  something  of  interest  in  the  newspaper, .  .for  I 
notice  tliat  somebody  has  swiped  ours.  1900  KIPLING  in 
Daily  Mail  23  Apr.  4/5  He  was  in  luck.  Had  helped 
'swipe*  a  Boer  wagon  overturned  by  our  shell  fire. 

Hence  Swrpiug  vbl.  sb. 

1860  JAS.  THOMSON  in  H.  S.  Salt  Life  (1885)  ii.  39  O  it's 
then  we're  on  tlie  loose,  and  the  swiping  grows  profuse,  And 
we  drink  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas.  1862  PVCROFT  Cricket 
Tutor  47  As  to  the  Drive,  (i)  avoid  'Swiping',  or  hitting 
the  ball  in  the  air.  1883  G.  C.  DAVIES  Norfolk  Broads 
clxi.  (1884)  314  The  process  of  raising  the  anchors  is  called 
'  swiping '. 

Swiper  (swai'pai).     [f.  prec,  vb.  +  -ER!.] 

1.  A  copious  drinker,  slang  or  colloq. 

1836  F.  MAHONV  Rel.  Father  Prout  (1855)  179  '  Consule    j 
scholas  Jesuitarum.  \  exclaims  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon, 
who  was  neither  a  quack  nor  a  swiper,  but  '  spi»ke  the  words 
of  sobriety  and  truth  '.     1878  Cwnberld.  Gloss.,  Swificr,  a 
hard  drinker. 

2.  One  who   deals  a  swipe  or  driving  stroke  j 
also,  a  swipe. 

1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  it.  viii,  Jack  Haggles  the  long- 
stop,  toughest  and  burliest  of  boys,  commonly  called  *  Swiper 
Jack*.  1860  LD.  W.  LKNNOX  Pict.  Sporting  Life  I.  281 
A  'swiper'  (we  adopt  the  phraseology  of  an  old  West- 
minster)  might,  .smash  the  pane  of  a  travelling-carriage. 

Swiper,  obs.  form  of  SWIPPEK  a. 

Swipes  (swaips).  Also  swypes.  slang  medico. 
[?f.  SWIPE  z/.  (sense  i).]  Poor  weak  beer;  small 
beer;  hence,  beer  in  general. 

1796  Grose's   Diet.   Vulgar  T.  (ed.  3),  Swipes  ^   purser's    | 
swipes;  small  beer;  so  termed  on  board  the  king's  ships,    | 
where  it  is  furnished  by  the  purser.    1812  Murphy  Delany's 
Feast  8  The  Rattle-belly  vengeance  flew  about,  Swipes,  'tis    ' 
call'd  in  common.     1811  SCOTT  Fam.  Lett.  6  Apr.,  I  am 
bringing  down  with  me  a  tankard  for  swipes.    1838  Die  KENS 
O.  Twist  xxxix,  It's  been  as  dull  as  swipes.     <z  1845  HOOD    ( 
Sniffing  a.  Birthday  x,  To  me  it  seems  this  is  a  day  For    I 
bread  and  cheese  and  swipes.     1895  MEREDITH  Amazing 
Marriage  xv,  You  may  get  as  royally  intoxicated  on  swipes 
as  on  choice  wine. 

Swipey  (swai'pi),  a.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -ey,  -Y.] 
Somewhat  intoxicated  ;  tipsy. 

1844  DICKENS  filart.  Chuz.  xxviii,  l  He  ain't  ill.  He's 
only  a  little  swipey  you  know.'  Mr.  Bailey  reeled  in  his 
boots,  to  express  intoxication.  1863  —  Mut.  Fr.  in.  x,  A 
muddling  and  a  swipey  old  child. 

Swiple,  variant  of  SWIFPLE. 

Swipper  (swi'pw),  a.  Now  dial.  Forms  :  4-5 
swiper^e,  swyper,  4-6  Sc.  swepyr,  5  swypir, 
-yr,  swepir,  -er,6swip(p)ir,  swypper,  shwyper, 
6-  swipper.  [repr.  (with  change  of  meaning) 
OE.  swipor,  yzswipor  crafty,  cunning,  corre»p.  to 
OHG.  swephar^  sweffar*  swepfar,  also  swef(f}arit  . 
sweffri,  in  the  same  sense;  f.  swip-  to  move 
quickly,  root  of  Swip  v.  Cf.  LG.  swipp(t  clever, 
ON.  svipall  fickle. 

In  ME.  texts  the/  has  been  sometimes  misread  as^,  and 
this  again  changed  to  th.  The  Sc.  variant  swippert  is  found 
from  the  iSth  c.;  for  the  form  cf.  SWEERT  =  SWEER.] 

Quick,  nimble,  active. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  \\\.  (Racoons  Minor)  514  pane 
losaphus,  as  a  wicht  man  &  swepyr  alswa,  a  swerd  gat.  j 
1387  TREVISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  III.  361  Aristotle.,  was  sweper  ' 
[some  MSS.  sweper,  swyjjer ;  ed.  1517  shwyper]  and  swift, 
and  cleer  of  witte.  1398  —  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  xii.  xxi. 
(Tollem.  MS.),  pe  swalowe  is.. swiper  and  most  swyfte  of 
fly$te.  c  141*  HOCCLKVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  5221  Swypir  [v.r. 
swepir]  feendly  hand  with  strook  vengeable.  c  1440  I'romp. 
J'tirv.  484/1  Swypyr,  or  delyvyr,  agilis.  1513  DOUGLAS 
sEneis  vi.  v.  20  Als  fery  and  als  swipper  as  a  page.  1674 
R\v  N. C.  Words  47  Swipper,  nimble,  quick.  1867  WAL'GH 
Old  Cronies  viii,  They  weie  a  lot  o'  th  swipper 'st,  stark'est, 
lads  in  Christendom,  wur  th'  Lancashire  Volunteers. 

Hence  fSwl'pperly  adv.)  quickly,  nimbly. 

la  1400  Morte  Arth.  1128  Hot  511  the  kynge  sweperly  fulle 
swythe  he  by-swenkez.  Ibid.  1465  They,  .Swappez  doune 
ffulle  sweperlye  swelltande  knyghtez.  £1420  Anturs  of 
Arth.  55  (IreL  MS.)  The  squyppand  watur,  that  squyperly 
f/Sr/M/tfrfsquytherly ;  cf.  squetuily  1.  540  infra}  squoes.  1513 
DOUGLAS  sEneis  ix.  ii.  34  Furth  fleand  swepyrly. 

Swipple  (swi'p'l).  Also  5  swepelles,  swepyl,  . 
swipylle,  7  sweaple,  7-9  swiple,  9  Sc.  swoople, 
swupple.  See  also  SUPPLE  sd.l  [prob.  orig.  f. 
swep*t  SWEEP  v.  or  swip-,  SWIP  v.  +  instrumental 
suffix  -ELS.  Cf.  LG.  swepelbessen  broom  with 
which  chaff  is  swept  np.] 

1 1.  A  besom,  mop.   Obs. 

14..  Voc.\n  Wr.-Wiilcker  616/12  Tersorium^^  swepelles 
(a  mallcyn). 

2.  The  part  of  a  flail  that  strikes  the  grain  in 
thrashing. 

a  1450  Tourn.  Tottenham  167  Of  sum  were  the  hedys 
brokyn..  Wyth  swyppyng  of  swepyls  [v.r.  swipyllesj.  1609 
Shuttle  worths'  Ace.  tChetham  Soc.)  184  For  hollyu  swip- 
ples,  vij-.  1619  Ibid.  239  Twelve  swipples.  1688  HOLME 
Armoury  in.  333/1  The  Swiple  [of  a  Flail  or  Threshal  is] 
that  part  as  striketh  out  the  Corn.  i8»4  MACTAGGART 
Gallovid.  Encycl.  s.v.  Barmtian's-jig,  The  swoople  on  the 
end  of  the  hand-staff.  1902  A.  THOMSON  Laudtr  <y 
Lauderdaie  xxiii.  261  An  early  working  model  of  the  thresh 
ing  mill  consisted  of  a  series  of  flails  or  swiples . .  dangerous 
to  approach.  1907  M.  C.  F.  MORRIS  Nunburnholmc  249 
The  sound  of  the  swipple  on  the  barn  floor  was  heard  every 
working  day  all  through  the  winter. 


t  3.  app.   A  swivel.   Obs. 

1691  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2632/4  A  Gold  Japanned  Watch, 
with  a  Gold  Chain,  and  3  Sweaples. 

Swipy  (swai'pi),  a.  [f.  SWIPE  sb.-  ~  -Y.] 
Characterized  by  swipes  or  bwinging  strokes. 

1852  in  Ikttesworth  Walkers  of  Sonihgate  (1900)  252 
When,  in  the  course  of  a  swipy  lucky  innings  straight  balls, 
are  pulled  to  the  leg. 

Swire  (swaiaj).  Forms  :  a.  i  sweoru,  2  sweor, 
2-3  swore,  2-4  sweore  ;  3-4  suere,  3-5  swere, 
(4  zuere),  4-6  sweere.  (3.  i  swiora,  swyra, 
swira,  suira,  swura,  3  swiere,  3-4  swure,  (4 
suire,  suyre,  swyeri,  4-6  swyr,  (5  squyre,  6 
swyir,  7  suir),  4-9  swyre,  3-  swire.  y.  Chiefly 
Sc.  5-6  swar,  5-6,  y  sware,  6,  8-9  swair,  (9 
squair).  [Ol£.  swcora,  swfora,  Northumb.  and 
late  \VS.  swlret^  late  WS.  swyra,  swura  wk.  m. 
:—  OTeut.  *swerhan-,  related  to  ON.  sviri  neck, 
beak  of  a  ship,  Iccnl  name  of  a  neck-shaped  ridge  in 
Iceland  :—  *swerhjan-  ;  ulterior  relations  uncertain. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  the  forms  sii-arie,  swiiir,  which 
are  chiefly  .Sc.,  have  arisen  from  false  analogy  (cf.,  e.  g,, 
gnairt  qiierC)  QriRE,  and  s~(fircw,  swere,  svjire],  or  through 
exigency  of  rinn;.] 

fl.   The  neck.    Obs. 

a,  and  ^.  c888  /HLKHKIJ  Bccih.  xix.  g  i  feet  ^c  underlutan 
mid  eowrum  swiran  )>et  dea Slice  ?eoc.  ^900  f. erica  Gloss,  21 
in  O.  E.  Texts  172  (.'ladaw,  swiian  [altered  to  swioran 
later].  971  Blicki.  Horn.  223  pa  lie  |  a  Sanctus  Martinus 
b;ct  ^eseah,  )-a  dydc  lie  soiui  ^a:t  hra:?  1  of  his  sweoran. 
Ibid.  241  ,sif  cow  swa  lici^c  uton  scndon  iap  on  his  swyran. 
c  1000  /ELFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wukkcr  137/58  G'//KW/,  sweora 
itcl  swura.  c  1175  Lm>;l\  lloiu.  49  J'enne  ualle'd  he  her  inne 
)>ut  him  brekeG  |>e  sweore.  c  1200  Moral  Ot/e  146  in  7  rin. 
Coll.  Horn.  224  Swines  hrade  is  \vel  swcte  swo  is  of  wilde 
diere  Ac  al  to  diere  he  hit  abui3  }  e  ^icfA  ^nr-foie  liis  suiere 
\Ctirlier  version  dore,  swore],  c  1205  LAV.  4012  HI.O  ca;rf 
him  bene  swure  [(,'1275  swere]  ;it\va.  171225  ^-f.4'*  Katht 
2233  Streche  for5  line  swire  scharp  .-.weord  to  uiuieifonne. 
1303  R.  BRUSNE  //an-iL  Syntte  5028  Kly..fyl  bakward  of 
hys  chayre,  And  brak  on  two  hys  swyer.  13..  K.  Alis. 
1938  (Laud  MS.)  Vp  he  dresse)>  hcued  it  suire  And  gynneb 
speke  on  J?is  maner.  4:1380  Sir  Feruwb.  3643  \V  -ci  eld 
Jjan  heng  he  abuute  ys  swyre,  And  for)?  he  prjkeue  uiili 
gret  yre.  1390  GOWKK  Con/.  II.  30  Sche  aboute  hire  wlnte 
swere  It  clede,  and  liyng  hir>elven  there.  a  1400  Leg. 
Rood  (1871)  134  Mi  mou;>  I  pulte,  my  .iweure  I  slrer,t  I'o 
cusse  his  feet,  c  1400  fileiayne  36  Ladyes  swete  of  Swyre. 
c  1430  Syr  Genet:  (Koxb.)  1175  She  Md  hir  arme  aboiit  his 
swere,  She  ky>sed  him  with  lieriie  chere.  c  1470  HLNKY 
Wallace  iv.  316  Vpon  ihe  hede  lie  stiaik  with  so  gret  ire, 
Throu  bayne  and  br.iyti  in  sondyr  bcliar  the  sw\r.  1501 
Dou(ii.AS  Pal.  Hon.  I.  xvii,  Vp  be  the  s\v;rfc  Myself  I  hanyit. 
?«i6oo  Marr.  SirGaweiin  li.  58  in  Percy's KcilfVts (1837)  388 
Sir  Kay  beheld  that  lady's  face  And  looked  upi  n  her  sweerc, 

y.  c  1440  Bone  Flo>\  441  but  yf  he  to  hym  Ins  dophtur 
geve.  That  \'s  so  swete  of  sware  [rimes  faie,  thare,  mare). 
c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  171  Swannis  snowcLnnd  full  swyth, 
swetest  of  swar  [ritncs  blythar,  war,  ar].  ^1470  Gol.  <$  Gaw. 
1053  Mony  sweit  tiling  of  sware  twownit  full  oft.  1501 
DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  \.  x,  A  Quene,  as  lyllie  sweit  of  swair. 
1513  DOUGLAS  sEticis  i.  ii.  37  That  lillie  quhite  of  [fit.  1553 
erron.  as]  s waii-. 

2.  A  hollow  near  the  summit  of  a  mountain  or 
hill  ;  a  gentle  depression  between  two  hills,    local 
(occurs  in  several    place-names    in    Scotland    and 
the  north  of  England). 

OE.  gcsu'corit  translates  Latin  colics  in  Ags.  Ps.  (ed. 
Thorpe).  OE.  sweoru  is  used  also  =  neck  of  water  or  strait, 
L.  fretum. 

cioso  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  4:7/13  lvgat  duna  swioran. 
c  iai6  Newminstcr  Cartul.  (1878)  77  Ad  crucem  positam 
j>uper  le  Swire  de  Fastside.  1375  BAHBOL  K  Bruce  xvii.  13 
l-'ra  Redis  swyr  till  Orkynnay.  a  1508  DUNUAK  'J'ua  Maritt 
Wcmen  519  The  soft  souch  of  the  swyr,  and  sovne  of  the 
stremys.  1513  DOI'GLAS  sEncis  iv.  iv.  50  Lo  !  ther  the  rais, 
i^-nning  swyft  as  fyre,  Drevin  from  the  liychtis  brekkis  out 
at  the  swyre.  1573  Satir.  Po<.tns  Reform,  xxxix.  350  He 
raid  throw  montanes  mony,  mose,  ana  myre./Jhen  wes  he 
worsland  our  ane  wondie  hwyre.  a  1598  D.  I1  KRGL'SON  J'tez: 
(1641)  §  608  Little  kens  the  wife  that  sits  by  the  tire,  how  the 
wind  blaws  on  hurly-burly  swire.  1790  A.  TAH  in  C<nie>nf- 
Burns  (1844)  144  Then  from  Dewai's  Swair  I  tripped  on  my 
shanks.  1820  W.  CHAMBERS  Life  Bt.  Dwarf  (1885)  i  A 
gentle  rising  hill  to  the  south-west,  called  Manor  Swire. 
1893  Northiiiiibld,  Gloss. 

3.  attrib.    and    Comb,    t  swire-bone   =   NECK- 
BONE;   fswireforth  a(/z-.,ncck  forward,  headlong. 

c8i$  I'esp.  Hymns  vi.  28  in  O.  E.  T.  408  L'sqve  ad  cer 
vices,  o5  swirban.  c  1230  Halt  Meid.  23  Lestc  hwase  leope 
..&  driue  adun  swireuor?,  wiguten  ikepunge,  deope  into 
hclle.  7*1400  Morte  Arth.  2959  The  swyers  swyre-bane 
he  swappes  in  sondyre  ! 

Swire,  dial,  form  of  SO.UIBE  sb. 

t  Swirk,  v-  Sc.  Obs.  [?  f-  root  of  next  -f  -£. 
Cf.  twirk  and  twirl.']  intr.  To  spring  forth. 

1503  DUNBAR  Thistle  ff  Rose  8  Full  craftely  conjurit 
sclio  the  Yarrow,  Quhilk  did  furth  swirk  als  swift  as  ony 

Swirl  (swa.il),  sb.  Also  s  swyrl(l)e,  6  swirle, 
Sc.  sworle,  sworll.  [orig.  Sc. ;  of  unceitain 
source;  if  not  of  independent  onomatopoeic  foima- 
tion,  prob.  related  to  the  similar  Nonv.dial.  svtr/a, 
Du.  zwirreUn  to  whirl,  G.  dial,  sckwirrlen  to 
totter,  which  have  the  form  of  frequentatives  of  the 
stem  contained  in  Da.  svirre,  Norw.  dial,  svcrra, 
svirra,  Sw.  dial,  svirra  to  whirl,  G.  sckwirren  to 
whiz,  whir,  chirp.] 

1.  An  eddy,  a  whirlpool;  an  eddying  or  whirling 
body  of  water,  in  later  use  also  of  cloud,  dust,  etc. 


SWIRL. 

c  14*5  WYNTOUN  Cron.  iv.  iii.  261  Than  gert  he  draw  bat 
ryvereall  In  foure  hundreth  and  sextysmall  Narow  swyrlis. 
1513  DOUGLAS  &neis  in.  vin.  113  The  swelland  swirl  wp- 
hesit  ws  to  hevin.  Ibid.  ix.  iii.  66  Be  that  ilk  pyky  laik, 
wyth  brais  blak  And  laithly  sworlis  [ed.  1553  swirlis].  Ibid. 
xit.  xi.  125  A  sworll  of  fyre  blesis  vpthraw  ! 

1834  H.  SCOTT  Crate  'Midge  \\.  (1836)  I.  182  A  white  sheet 
of  buzzing  water,.. in  the  small  yeasty  swirls  of  which  the 
moon  and  stars  sparkled  diamond-like.  1840  CARLYLE 
Heroes  i.  (1904)  19  The  Nottingham  bargemen,  when  the 
River  is  in  a  certain  flooded  state  (a  kind  of  backwater,  or 
eddying  swirl  it  has,  very  dangerous  to  them),  call  it  Lager. 
1853  RUSKIN  Stones  Venice  II.  vi.  §  S.  156  Seen  through 
clefts  in  grey  swirls  of  rain-cloud.  1861  J.  R.  GKKEN  Lett. 
(1901)  84  Fresh  swirls  of  flame.. leapt  ever  onward  to  some 
new  prey.  1894  CROCKETT  Lilac  Sitnbonnet  53  The  keen, 
acrid  swirls  of  wood-smoke  blew  into  his  eyes. 

2.  A   whirling   or   eddying    motion ;    a    whirl, 
gyration. 

1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xxxiv,  The  leaves  are  withering 
fast  on  the  trees,  but  she'll  never  see  the  Martinmas  wind 
gar  them  dance  in  swirls  like  the  fairy  rin^js.  1818  KEATS 
Endym.  in.  630  Headlong  I  darted;  at  one  eager  swirl 
Gain'd  its  bright  portal.  1871  H.  MACMILLAS  True  Vine 
v.  (1872)  201  The  slender,  fragile,  branched  corals,  yield  to 
the  swirl  of  the  surging  sea.  1902  S.  E.  WHITE  Blazed 
Trail  xviii,  He  stepped.. out  on  the  flat  rock  to  which  his 
guide  brought  the  canoe  with  a  swirl  of  the  paddle. 
fig-  *79*  LEARMONT  Poems  51  The  tricks  o'  ilka  ill  gi'en 
churle  He  brawlie  tells,  An1  a'  their  deeds  winds  to  a  swirl 
Wi"  logic  spells.  1880  T.  A.  SPALDING  Eliz.  Demonol.  133 
The  very  rush  and  swirl  of  town  life. 

3.  A  twist  or  convolution  ;  a  curl  of  hair;  a  knot 
in  the  grain  of  wood. 

1786  BURKS  Two,  Dogs  36  His  gawsie  tail,  wi'  upward 
curl,  Hung  owre  his  hurdles  wi' a  swirl,  1825  JAMIESON, 
5rf;V/,..a  twist  or  contortion  in  the  grain  of  wood.  S.  1844 
H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  II.  217  The  hair. .which,  notwith 
standing  its  different  swirls,  all  tends  from  the  upper  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  body. 

b.  A  tress  of  hair  or  strip  of  material  round  the 
head  or  hat.  (Cf.  SWIUL  v.  I  b.)  Also  attrib. 

1909  Daily  Mail -^  Aug.,  Aswirl  of  tulle,  .draped  to  suggest 
the  irregular  surface  of  fur.  1909  Daily  Graphic  4  Oct. 
13/1,  The  adjustment  of  the  new  hats,  .demands  the  new 
swirl  coiffure. _  1909  Punch  10  Nov.  326/1  Put  off,  put  off 
your  alien  '  swirls  ',  Resume.  .Those  little  inexpensive  curls, 

Swirl  (awfcl),  v.  Also  6  Sc.  sworl.  [orig.  Sc. : 
see  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  give  a  whirling  or  eddying  motion 
to ;    to  bring    into   some  position   by  a  whirling 
motion  ;  to  whirl,  brandish. 

1513  DOUGLAS  Mneis  vin.  ii.  64  The  lang  stremis  and 
mills  [ s:  waves]  round  sworlin^. 

1790  A,  WILSOX  Poems,  The  Pack  61  Fearfu'  winds  loud 
Ljurl'd,  An'  mony  a  lum  dang  down,  an'  stack,  Heigh  i1 
the  air  up  swirl  d.  1818  Miss  FKRRIER  Marriage  xxvi, 
Some  withered  leaves  were  swirled  round  and  round,  as  if 
by  the  wind,  1844  Ayrshire  Wreath  192  He  swirled  his 
brand  wi'  a'  his  mycht.  1879  SEGUIN  Black  For.  ii.  72 
The  immense  mass  of  Moating  timber,  swirled  and  carried 
along  by  the  racing  waters,  1898  WATTS-DUNTON  Aylwln. 
in.  iv,  Great  isles  and  continents  of  cloud  were  rolled  and 
swirled  from  peak  to  peak. 

b.  To  give  a  twisted  or  convolute  form  to ;  to 
wind  round  (hair,  trimming)  in  a  ( swirl ' ;  also"  to 
wrap  round  with  something. 

1901  Westin.  Gaz.  31  July  3/2  The  trimming,.. just  a  nice 
ribbon  swirled  round  the  crown.  1908  Ibid,  6  June  13/2  A 
black  or  dark  straw  hat  swirled  with  tulle.  1909  Daily 
Mail  30  Sept.  5/3  Women.. with  their  tresses  dressed  in  the 
new  manner  swirled  compactly  about  the  head. 

2.  intr.  a.  Of  water  or  of  objects  borne  on  water: 
To  move  in  or  upon  eddies  or  little  whirlpools. 

1755  R.  FORBES  Ajax's  Sp.  in  Poems  in  Buc.Jian  Dial. 
dySs)  3wha..in  a  tight  Thessalian  bark  To  Colchos1  har 
bour  swirPd.  1785  BURNS  Winter  Night  ii,  While  burns, 
wi'  snawy  wreeths  up-choked,  Wild-eddying  swirl.  1816 
L.  HUNT  Story  Rimini  \.  24  The  far  ships.. chase  the 
whistling  brine,  and  swirl  into  tbe  bay.  1858  KINGSLEY 
Kfisc.t  Chalk-stream  Stud.  (1859)  I.  167  The  low  bar  over 
which  the  stream  comes  swirling  and  dimpling.  1901  S.  E. 
WHITE  Blazed  Trail  xlvii,  The  drivers  were  enabled  to 
prevent  the  timbers  from  swirling  in  the  eddies. 

b.  Of  other  objects :  To  move  rapidly  in  eddies 
or  in  a  whirling  or  circular  course. 

1858  KINGSLF.Y  Misc.,  CJiaik-stream  Stud.  (1859)  I.  175 
Great  tails  and  back-fins  are  showing  above  the  surface,  and 
swirling  suddenly  among  the  tufts  of  grass.  1863  —  Water 
T><ib.  iii,  While  the  fish  are  swirling  at  your  fly  as  an  oar- 
blade  swirls  in  a  boatrace.  1877  KIXGLAKE  Crinu-aVl.  xii. 
247  Pouring  through  its  two  embrasures  or  swirling  round 
by  its  flanks,  the  bulk  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  [etc.].  1883 
B.  HARTE  Flip  t,  The  stage-coach  swirled  past  the  branches 
of  a  fir.  1885  M.  ARNOLD  Poor  Matthias  144  Swallows  troop 
ing  in  the  sedge,  Starlings  swirling  from  the  hedge.  1896 
CKOCKETT  Cleg  Kelly  (ed.  2)  21  The  wind  swirled  about  the 
old  many  gabled  closes  of  Edinburgh. 

3.  Of  the  head,  etc.  :  To  swim,  to  be  giddy  or 
dizzy. 

1818  HOGG  Broivnie  of  Bods beck  I.  xiii.  288  We'll  never 
mair.. swirl  at  the  gelloch  o' the  ern.  1891  DOYLE  White 
Company  xvi,  Even  as  he  spoke,.. bis  head  swirled  round. 

Hence  Swirled //>/.  a.,  Swi'rling  vbl.  sb. 
^  i8»5  JAMIESON,  Swirling,  giddiness,  vertigo.     1882  Daily 
TeL  12  Sept.  2/2  A  furious  swirling  of  foam.     1899  Westm. 
Gaz.  6  Apr.  3/2  These  swirlings  of  tulle.     1909  Daily  Mail 
9  Oct.  ii  74  The  softly  swirled  folds  of  velvet. 

Swirl,  north,  dial.  f.  SQUIRREL. 

Swirling  (swsulirj),  ppl.  a.  [f.  SWIRL  v.  + 
-ING  2.]  That  swirls. 

1.  Characterized  by  twists  or  convolutions ;  curl 
ing;  twisted. 
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1807  TANNAHILL  Poet.  Wks.  (1846)  21  Auld,  swirlon,  slae- 
thorn,  camsheugh,  crooked  Wight.  i$y.  Sutherland  Fann 
Rep,  83  in  Libr.  Use/.  Knoivl.^  Huso.  Ill,  Covered  _  with 
short,  wiiite,  flat-growing,  swirling  hair.  1883  (.'.  H. 
BOUGHTON  in  Harper's  Mag.  Apr.  685/1  The  rapid  increase 
of  swirling  ornament  as  a  feature  of  domestic  .  .architecture. 

2.  Moving  in  eddies  or  whirlpools,  or  with  a 
circular  motion  or  course  ;  whirling. 

1849  KIXGSI.EY  Misc.,  N.  Devon  (1859)  II.  246  A  deep 
dark  pool  of  swirling  orange-brown.  185?  RUSKIN  Stones 
lfen.  II.  iv.  §  10.  63  The  great  mouldering  wall.  .worn  by 
the  rain  and  swirling  winds  into  yet  unseemlier  shape.  1887 
T.  A.  TROLLOPS  Wliat  I  remember  II.  it.  32  The  white 
gulls  ..  started  from  their  roosting-places  .  .  or  returned  to 
them  from  their  swirling  flights.  1898  H.  DAY  K.  Spruce 
xx.  242  Blinking  the  big  flakes  out  of  his  eyes  as  he 
brcasied  the  swirling  storm. 

Swirly  (sw3*jli),a.  [f.SwiRL^.  +  -Y.]  Twisted; 

knotty,  gnarled  (cf.  SWIRL  sb.  3). 
1785   BUBM  Halloween  xxiii,  A  swirlie,  auld  moss-oak. 


1825  JAMIESON,  Swirlie.  .,  entangled  ;  applied  to  grass  that 
lies  in  various  positions,  so  that  it  cannot  be  easily  cut  by 
the  scythe.  1828  P.  CUNNINGHAM  /V,  S,  Wales  (ed.  3)  II. 


165  The  swirly  bark  always  denoting  a  swirly  fibre  in  the 
wood. 

Swirrei,  north,  dial.  f.  SQUIRREL. 
Swirt,  north,  dial.  f.  SQUIRT. 
Swirtie,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SURETY. 
Swis,  obs.  3  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  SUE  v. 
1435  MISYN  Fire  of  Love  n.  vi.  84  Alle  binge  he  suld  caste 
downe  bat  emnyly  lufarsswis. 
Swish,  (swif),  int.  or  adv.  and  sb.^  [Imitative.] 

A.  int.  or  adv.  Expressive  of  the  sound  made 
by  the  kind  of  movement  defined  in  B.   i  ;  with 
a  swish.     Also  reduplicated  swish,  swish. 

1837  HOOD  Agric,  Distress  35  When  swish  !  m  bolts  our 
bacon-hog  Atwixt  the  legs  o'  Master  Blogg.  1890  Scrilmer's 
Mag.  Nov.  565/2  Swish  went  the  whip,  1899  CKOCKETT 
Kit  Kennedy  181  Swish-swish  went  Kit's  feet  through  the 
dew-drenched  grass,  a  1911  in  '  G.  A.  Birmingham  'Lighter 
Side  Irish  Life  (1912)  iv.  72  So  the  executioner  swung  his 
sword  and  swish  went  poor  John's  [the  Baptist's]  head. 

B.  Sb. 

1.  A  hissing  sound  like  that  produced  by  a  switch 
or   similar  slender  object  moved  rapidly   through 
the  air  or  an  object  moving  swiftly  in  contact  with 
water  ;  movement  accompanied  by  such  sound, 

1820  CLARE  Rural  Life  (ed.  3)  60  I'd  just  streak  'd  down, 
and  with  a  swish  Whang  'd  off  my  hat  soak'd  like  a  fish. 
i86z  KISCSLKY  in  Mactn.  Mag.  Oct.  443  The  salmon..  went 
on..  with  a  swish  or  two  of  his  tail  which  made  the  stream 
boil  again.  1862  TYNDALL  Mountaineer,  vi.  45  The  swish 
of  many  a  minor  streamlet  mingled  with  the  muffled  roar  of 
the  large  one.  1878  STEVENSON  Inland  I'oy.  200  The 
rhythmical  swish  of  boat  and  paddle  in  the  water.  x886 
J.  R.  REES  Divers.  Bookworm  iii.  05  The  swish  of  the 
angler's  rod.  1887  KNOX  LITTLE  llroken  Vtiu  vi.  86,  I  drew 
the  curtains  away  with  a  good  swish  behind  the  dressing- 
table.  1895  MEREDITH  Amazing  Marriage  ix,  The  willowy 
swish  of  silken  dresses.  1896  '  IAN  MACLAREN  '  Kate  Car- 
ncgie  289  In  my  study  I  hear  the  swish  of  the  scythe. 
b.  Reduplicated  swish.,  swish  or  swish-swish. 

1833  M-  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  viii,  I  heard  the  frequent 
swish-swish  of  the  water,  as  they  threw  bucjcetsful  on  the 
sails  to  thicken  them.  1894  A.  ROBERTSON  Nuggets,  etc.  61 
The  swish-swish  of  wild  cats  and  the  cries  of  opossums  were 
heard.  1900  M.  H.  GRANT  IVordsby  Ryeivitness\\\*  (1902) 
145  The  incessant  swish,  swish  of  bullets. 

2.  A  *  dash  '  of  water  upon  a  surface. 

1851  G.  H.  KINGSLEY  Sport  <y  Trav.  (1900)  524  So  up  we 
went..  getting  a  shivering  '  swish  '  of  ice-cold  water  in  our 
faces.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  ll''ord-bk,t  S'wis/i,  an  old  term 
for  the  light  driving  spray  of  the  sea.  1879  BLACK  White 
Wings  xvii,  The  brave  White  Dwe  goes  driving  through 
those  heavy  seas,  .  .  followed  by  a  swish  of  water  that  rushes 
along  the  lee  scuppers. 

3.  Short  for  swish-broom,  -tail  (see  SWISH-). 
1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  II,  697  A  neat  swish  is  all 

that  is  requisite  [for  a  draught-horse]  at  any  time.  1873  K. 
SPON  \Vorkshop  Receipts  Ser.  1.62/1  A  small  broom,  termed 
a  swish,  made  from  the  waste  cuttings  of  cane.  1901 
ALLDRIDGE  Sherbro  xxiii.  246  A  Madeira  mosquito  swish, 
which  was  simply  a  horse's  tail  fastened  to  the  end  of  a 
short  stick. 

4.  A  cane  or  birch  for  flogging  ;  also,  a  stroke 
with  this. 

1860  Sat.  Rev.  12  May  600/2  If  he  flogs,  it  is  according.  . 
to  a  fixed  tariff  of  '  swishes'.  1885  MEREDITH  Diana  xxvi, 
A  man  who  has  not  blessedly  become  acquainted  with  the 
swish  in  boyhood. 

Swish,  swij),  sb.-  [?  Native  name.]  A  native 
mortar  of  West  Africa.  Also  attrib. 

1863  R.  F.  BURTON  W.  Africa  II.  240  The  town  is  filled 
with  deep  holes,  from  which  the  sand  mixed  with  swish  for 
walls  has  been  dug.  1879  —  El-Medinah  xiii.  (ed.  3)  174  He 
sees  a  plain  like  swish-work  [ed,  1855  lamp-work],  where 
knobs  of  granite  act  daisies.  1881  Standard  12  Nov.  5/1 
The  'swish'  used  in  ordinary  houses  is  simply  red  earth 
worked  up  with  water  until  it  thus  acquires  a  certain  degree 
of  tenacity.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  113  The  swish 
huts  of  the  Effiks. 

Swish,  (swij),  v.     [Imitative.     Cf.  prec.] 

1.  intr.  To  move  with  a  swish  (see  prec.  B.  i)  ; 
to  make  the  sound  expressed  by  (  swish  *. 

1756  [E.  PERKONET]  Mitre  \.  liii,  Next  see  two  huge 
Academies:  ..With  these  conjoin  a  thousand  more,  Of 
vaulted  roof,  or  humble  floor  ;.  .Where  swish  the  rods  or 
whirl  the  toys.  1860  G.  H.  K.  in  Vac.  Tour.  (1864)  116  The 
rain  pattering  against  the  window-panes,  and  the  birches 
outside  swishing  and  rasping  against  the  walls.  1860  O.  W. 
HOLMES  -£"&;>  K.x.(i8gi)  139  The  rustic  who  was.  .swishing 
through  the  grass  with  his  scythe.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past. 
xvtii.  147  The  wheels  swished  through  the  pools.  1885 


SWISH-SWASH. 

Ckatttb.  Jrnl.  15  Aug.  515/2  The  water  swishing  amongst 
the  pebbles  at  the  far  end  of  ihe  cove.  1898  G.  W.  STEEVENS 
Witk  Kitchener  to  Khartum  146  The  bullets  were  swishing 
and  lashing  now  like  rain  on  a  pond. 

2.  trans.  To  cause  to  move  with  a  swish  ;  esp.  to 
whisk  (the  tail)  about. 

1799  COLKRIDGK  Dei'iCs  Thoughts  ii,  And  backward  and 
forward  he  swish'd  his  long  tail  As  a  Gentleman  swishes  his 
cane.  1862  WHYTE-MELVILLE  Inside  Bar  I  347,  I  confers 
1  have  no  great  confidence  in  a  thorough-bred  mare,  that 
swishes  .her  tail  a  good  deal  in  harness.  1880  JEFFERIES 
Greene  Feme  Farm  263  Swishing  the  briar,  which  bent 
easily. 

b.  intr.  (const,  with}. 

1854  P.  B.  ST.  JOHN  Amy  Afoss  106  As  he  advanced  swish- 
ing  before  him  with  a  slick  he  had  picked  up.  1866 
BLACKMORB  Cradock  Nowell  xix,  He  swished  away  very 
hard  with  the  broom  the  moment  he  saw  such  a  visitor. 

c.  trans.   To  move  or  remove  with  (or  as  with) 
a  swishing  movement, 

1894  Daily  News  25  Sept.  5/6,  8o,coo  men  equipped  as  a 
modern  army  cannot  be  swished  about  in  the  sort  of  way 
that  is  assumed  in  these  discussions.  1904  A.  ST.  H.  GIB 
BONS  Africa  I.  v.  59  We  were  again  swished  downstream  at 
the  rate  of  some  ten  miles  an  hour. 

3.  intr.  To  jump  a  high  hedge,  brushing  through 
the  twigs  at  the  top  and  making  them  bend.    Also 
to  swish  a  rasper  (see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.). 

1825  ALKEN  Aat.  Sports  Gt.  Brit.  (1903)  Plate  15  Swish 
ing  at  a  Rasper.  1864  G.  A.  LAWRENCE  M.  Dering  II.  22 
Breaking  through  the  irregular  line  [of  the  enemy].,  as 
tliey  would  have  'swished'  through  a  bulfinch  in  the  Shires. 

4.  trans.  To  Hug,  esp.  at  school. 

1856  THACKERAY  A/isc.,  Fashionable  Authoress  II.  470 
Doctor  Wordsworth  and  assistants  would  swish  that  error 
out  of  him  in  a  way  that  need  not  here  be  mentioned.  1873 
Routlt'dge's  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  614,2  As  he  wouldn't  tell  he 
must  be  swished.  1875  REYNARDSON  Dcwn  the  Road  18 
How  he  \sc.  Dr.  Keatej  used  to  '  sw^h  '  a  fellow  if  he  caught 
him  up  at  barracks  !  1896  E.  A.  KING  Ital.  Highways  339 
One  small  boy  is  being  horsed  on  ihe  back  of  another  and 
soundly  swished. 

5.  To  brush  with  a  swishing  sound. 

1889  The  County  xxx,  The  long  grass  moislly  swishes  my 
petticoats. 

Hence  Swished,  Swrshing  ///.  adjs, ;  also 
Swi'sher,  a  flogger. 

1860  THACKERAY  Round.  Papers^  Hundred  Y.  Hence 
(1861)  137  Here  are  the  scourges.  Choose  me  a  nice  long, 
swishing,  buddy  one.  1869  GIBBON  R.  Gray  vii,  The  brig 
\vas  cutting  through  the  water  with  a  swishing  sound.  1884 
E.  YAIKS  Recoil.  I.  ii,  A  desperate  swisher  the  doctor. 
1891  ZANGWILL  Bachelors  Club  181  Large  banks  of  clouds 
.  .melted  into  swishing  showers.  1898  WOLLOCOMBE  Alorn 
till  Eve  vii.  83  'Jhe  leading  crew,  with  a  long  swishing 
stroke,  pass  tiie  bargts. 

Swish.-,  the  vb.-stem  used  attrib.  or  advb.  : 
swish-broom,  a  short-handled  broom,  usually 
made  of  twigs,  for  swishing  water,  etc.;  swish- 
cane,  a  light  slender  cane  such  as  can  be  swished 
so  swish-whip;  swish  cut  sb.  (see  quot.  1725) ; 
a.  (see  quot.  1831);  swish-tail,  f  (a}  slang,  a 
pheasant;  (b]  a  long  flowing  tail  which  can  be 
twished  about  (earlier  SWITCH  tail}  ;  also  atlrib. 

1891  N.  GOULD  Double  Event  151  A  liyht  ^wish  cane  he 
twirled  about.  1725  Fain, Diet.  II.  5^4/2  [Ahorse]  that 
..neither  cuts  under  his  Knee,  which  is  call'd  the  *Sivish 
Cut,  nor  crosses,  nor  claps  one  Foot  on  another.  1831 
Lincoln  Herald  n  Feb.  i  The  tail  of  the  ccat  swish  cut 
(cut  off  towards  a  point).  1796  Grose's  Diet.  Vulgar  T. 
(ed.  3),  "Swish  Tail)  a  pheasant ;  so  called  by  the  persons 
who  sell  game  for  the  poachers.  x8»6  Sporting  Mag, 
XVIII.43i[He]had  four  swishtail  grey?.,  but  not  of  the  right 
cut.  1844  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parsons  <5r  W.  iii,  His  swish  tail 
ain't  long  enough.  1845  J.  T.  SMITH  Bk.for  Rainy  Day 
93  He  ..carried  a  *swish-«bip  when  he  walked. 

Swi  shiiig,  #/'/.  sb.     [f.  SWJSH  v.  +  -ING  1.] 

1,  The  action  of  moving  with  a  swishing  sound  ; 
a  swishing  movement  or  sound. 

1860  THACKEKAY  Round.  Papers,  On  being  found  out 
(1861)  126  What  a  butchery,.. what  an  endless  swishing  of 
the  rod  !  1891  in  Mis.  A.  R  Maitin  Cwee  277  The  swish 
ing  of  the  ducks'  wings.  1897  S.  CRANE  Third  Violet xxvi. 
177  Hawker  heard  a  step  and  the  soft  swishing  of  a  woman's 
dress. 

2.  A   flogging;    esp.   so  called  at  Eton.     Also 
attrib. 

1859  J.  PAYN  Foster  Brothers  ix.  134  The  Times  contro 
versy  upon  the  great  'swishing'  case  at  Winlon.  1863 
KINGSLEY  Water- Bab.  i,  The  birches  birched  him  as  soundly 
as  if  he  had  been  a  nobleman  at  Eton,  and  over  the  face  too 
(which  is  not  fair  swishing,  as  all  brave  boys  will  agree). 
1890  R.  C.  LEHMANN  H.  Hud^er  47  Don't  let  the  Mater 
know  about  this  ;  but  nobody . .  thinks  anything  of  a  swishing. 
1901  Atheuxnni  27  July  121/1  Had  not  our  young  friend 
enjoyed  better  luck  than  he  deserved,  his  visits  to  the 
'  s  wish  ing- room  '  would  have  been  even  mere  frequent. 

Swish-swash  (swif  swoj),  sb.  (adv.}.  Also 
6  swyshe  swashe.  [Reduplicated  f.  SWISH  with 
alternating  vowel.] 

1.  An  inferior  or  wishy-washy  drink.  Also  atlrib. 
1547  BOORDE  Introd.  Knowl.  ii.  (1870)  126  Swyshe  swashe 
metheglyn  I  take  for  my  fees.  1577  HAKRJSON  England  \\\. 
\.  96/2  in  Holinshed,  There  is  a  kind  of  swish  swash  made 
also  in  Essex,  ..wyth  Hony  and  water,  which  the  countrey 
wiues  putting  some  pepper  &  a  little  other  spyce  among, 
call  meade.  1881  J.  SARCISSON  Joe  Scoap's  jurneh  49  It 
was  sad  swish-swash  stuff,  an  nut  hoaf  boilt.  1884  DOWELL 
Taxation  England  IV.  55  The  small  sour  swish-swash  of 
the  poorer  vintages  of  France. 

1 2.  A  violent  or  swaggering  person.  Also  attrib. 
Cf.  SWASHBUCKLEB.  Obs. 


SWISHY. 
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SWITCH. 


ijSa  STANVHUBST  .'Ends  HI.  (Arb.)  92  Vp  to  the  sky 
rcatching,  thee  breetherne  swish  swash  of  ^Etna.  1593 
G.  llARVKY/Yt'm''.s  Super.  Kfivb,  Quiet  thy  rage,  Imperious 
Swish-swash. 

B.  adv.  expressing  alternation  or  repetition  of 
a  swishing  movement. 

1865  G.  MACDONAI.D  Alec  Forbes  29  And  still  the  instru 
ment  of  torture  went  swish-swash  round  his  little  thin  legs. 
1913  M.  ROBKKTS  Salt  of  Sea.  xix.46i  The  sea  had  a  motion 
in  it,  up  and  down,  swish-swash. 

Swishy  (swi-fO,  a.  [i.  SWISH  sb.  or  V.  +-T.] 
Characterized  by  swishing. 

1828  C.  J.  MATHEWS  in  Dickens  Life  (1879)  I.  x.  308  A 
young  foal  ambling  after  her  aged  mother,  and  now  and 
then  seizing  her  by  her  swishy  tail.  1875  Miss  COBBE  False 
Beasts  71  Two  little  fishy,  swishy  arms.  1890  JESSOI-P  Trials 
Country  Parson  ii.  68  Our  brooms  are  so  new,  so  swishy. 

Swiss  (swis),  sb.  and  a.  Forms  :  6  Swyce, 
//.  Swices,  Swesses,  6-7  Swisse,  7  Swizz,  7-8 
Suisse,  7-  Swiss,  [ad.  F.  Suisse,  ad.  MHG. 
Swiz  (cf.  MDa.  Svids,  Suitz).] 

A.  sb.  1.  (PI.  the  Swiss;  f  formerly  the  Swisses.} 
A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Switzerland. 

pl.  (a)  1515  PACE  in  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  VI.  39,  I  be 
this  day  butt  forti  milis  fromme  the  Swisses.  1521  J.  CLERK 
in  Kllis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  (1846)  I.  312  He  shewed  me 
also  that  the  Bastard  of  Savoy  was  with  the  Swices.  1535 
Lincoln  Diocese  Documents  25  r  After  them  came  the 
swesses  euery  man  with  his  Javelinge  in  his  hande.  1577-8 
\V.  DAVISOM  in  Nicolas  Mem.  SirC.  Hatton  (1847)  4j  He 
..solicited  the  succour  and  assistance  of.,  the  Swisses.  1608 
CHAPMAN  Byron*s  Trag.  i.  i.  8  At  fourteene  yeares  of  aqe 
he  was  made  Colonell  To  all  the  Suisses  seruing  then  in 
Flanders.  1687  DRYDEN  Hind  fy  P.m.  177  Those  Swisses 
fight  on  any  side  for  pay.  1735  BERKELEY  Querist  §  324 
What  sea-ports  or  foreign  trade  have  the  Swisses?  1796 
[see  BASTARD  a.  4!  1801  tr.  Gabrielli's  Myst.  Hush.  IV. 
265  Tlie  Swisses  excepted. 

pl.(b)  1678  HuTLRR//Krf.  in.  iii.  458  Lawyers,. make  their 
best  Advantages,  Of  other  quarrels,  like  the  Swiss,  a  1700 
EVELYN  Diary  Apr.  16(6,  I  ..  pass'd  the  guard  of  Swisse. 
1799  Med.  Jrnl.  II.  494  The  Swiss  are  indebted,  it  is 
thought,  to  the  vigorous  tone  of  their  digestive  organs,  for 
the  long  preservation  of  their  lives.  1831  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR 
Corr.  II.  404  The  Scots  and  the  Swiss  have  always  felt  a 
strong  predilection  for  each  other. 

sing.  163*  MASSINGER  &  \? \K\.\I  Fatal  Dowry  \.  ii,  And  thou 
thyself  slave  to  some  needy  Swiss.  1770  LD.  HUNTINGDON  in 
3rd  Rep.  Ilist.MSS.  Coinm.  430/2  The  imputation .  .of  being 
an  accommodating  man,  that  voted  like  a  Swiss  with  every 
administration.  1771  FLETCHER  Checks  Wks.  1795  II.  357 
Like  a  true  Suisse  I  love  blunt  honesty.  1829  SCOTT  Anne 
ofG.  xxviii,  '  I  set  at  all ',  said  the  daring  young  Swiss. 

2.  The  Swiss  dialect  of  German  or  other  lan 
guage  spoken  by  the  Swiss.  rare~°. 

1846  WORCESTER.  Swiss,  a  native,  or  the  language,  of 
Switzerland. 

B.  adj. 

1.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of  the  Swiss 
or  Switzerland  ;  native  to,  or  coming  from,  Switzer 
land. 

1530  PALSGR.  278/1  Swyce  or  swycers  pype,y7f»i/f  dalc~ 
want.  1613  Cmi'MAN  Maske  Inns  Court,  A  strange  per 
son.,  half  trench,  halfe  Swizz.  1706-7  FARQUMAR  Beaux 
Strat.  v.  v,  My  Valour  is  downright  Swiss :  I'm  a  Soldier  of 
Fortune,  and  must  be  paid.  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVI.  32  i 
A  dialect  of  the  Swiss-German  is  the  language  of  the  coun 
try.  1846  LISDLKV  I'eg.  Kingd.  707  Arnica  montana,  a 
Swiss  herb,  called  in  our  gardens  Mountain  Tobacco.  1897 
Ch.  Tiiiies  20  Aug.  186/1,  I  never  yet  saw  a  Swiss  breakfast 
without  a  bowl  of  honey  on  the  table. 

2.  In   names   of  things,    animals,    etc.   actually 
or    reputedly    coming    from    Switzerland:     e.g. 
Swiss  cambric,  cheese,  copper^  darning,  deal,  etn- 
broiitery,  flute,    lace,    milk,    muslin,    patchwork, 
pigeon,  pine,  shell  (see  quots.).     Swiss  drill,  a 
cylindrical  drill  with  the  cutting  point  shaped  into 
two  pyramidal  planes.     Swiss  guards,  mercenary 
soldiers  from  Switzerland  used  as  a  special   body 
guard  by  former  sovereigns  of  Fiance  and  other 
monarchs:  still  employed  at  the  Vatican.     Swiss 
melilot,   a    plant,    Trigonella    c&rulea,       Swiss 
plover  or  sandpiper,  a  large  plover  (Squatortla 
helvetica}  having  four  toes  like  a  sandpiper.    Swiss 
roll,  a  '  sweet '  consisting  of  sponge  cake  rolled  up    ; 
with  a  layer  of  jam.      Swiss  stone-pine  :    see 
STONE-PINE.     Swiss  sword,  a  basket-hilted  sword    j 
used  in  the  i6th  c.  by  Swiss  foot-soldiers.     Swiss 
tapeworm,  the  broad  tapeworm,  Bothriocephalns 
latus.     Swiss  tea,  an  infusion  of  several  herbs  of    j 
the  genus  Achillea,  common  in  the  Swiss  Alps. 

01700  EVELYN  Diary  22  Oct.  1644,  In  this  Palace  the  ' 
Duke  ordinarily  resides,  living  with  his  Swiss  guards.  1753 
LHAMBKKS  Cycl.,  Supp.  s.  v.  Trumpet-Shell^  The  r^ugli 
bucciHunt,  called  the  Swiss-shetl.  1822  L  \ M »  Let.  to  Cole- 
njjftg  Mar.,  Your  potted  char,  Swiss  cheeses,  French  pies. 
1823  SCOTT  QHentin  D.  Introd.,  With  his  usual  attendants 
ol  two  hies  of  Swiss  guards  preceding,  and  the  same  number 

Blowing  him.      1843    HOI.TZAPFFEI.  Turning  I.  107  The 

sounding   boards   of.  .most,  .instruments,  are   made  of  the 

'is*  deal      1646  [bid.  II.  547   It  is  sometimes  called  the 

w'ss  drill,  and  was  employed,  .for  making  the  numerous 

ill  holes,  in  the  delicate  punching  machinery  for  manu- 

unng  perforated  sheets  of  metal  and  pasteboard.     1852 

bKiDEL  Organ  105  Swiss  flute  is  an  open  flne-regi.ster.     1855 

ok*;?7   Chron.    III.    140/1    (/>rV.v«s)   Gulls  or   Swallow,, 

Shields,  Swiss.      1860  HEWITT  .^w  A rnionr  III.  617  The 

basket.hilted    sword   does   not    appear    tilt    the    middle  of 

the  (sixteenth)  centuiy.     It  is  often  called  by  old  writers 

the    Swiss  sword'.      1860   Chambers  Encycl.  1  29'!  The 


inhabitants  of  the  Alps  ..  use  them  \sc.  leaves  of  Achil 
las]  for  making  what  is  called  Swiss  Tea.  1874  COUES 
Jiirds  A'.  // ".  4-19  Black-bellied,  Gray  and  Swiss  Plover. 
1879  Man.  Arttll.  Excrc.  71  Swiss  pile  drivers.  1881  DAL- 
PAYKAT  Limoges  Enamels  8  Of  the  kind  called  virgin 
or  Swiss  Copper.  1881  LYELL  Pigeons  101  The  Swiss  pigeon 
..also  goes  by  the  name  of  moon,  crescent,  and  bad^e  of 
honour  pigeon.  1882  CAULFKILH  &  SAWARI>  Die'.  Xeettle- 
•w£s*Vi  Patihivork,  Raised  \Patchtvork\.  This  is  alsu 
known  as  Swiss  Patchwork,  and  is  made  by  stuffing  tiie 
patches  out  widi  wadding  so  that  they  are  well  puffed  up. 
Il'id.,  Swiss  Cambric,  tuis  i*  a  cotton  material,  manufac 
tured  at  Zurich  and  St.  Gall  for  a  lon-^  period  before  mus 
lins.,  were  produced  in  England.  Ibid.,  Swiss  Darning 
the  method  of  reproducing  Stocking-web  by  means  of  a 
darning  needle  and  a  thread  of  yarn  worked  double.  Ibid., 
Swiss  Embroidery,  this  Embroidery  is  the  same  as  is  known 
as  liroderie  Anglaise,  Irish  Work,  and  Madeira  Work.  Ibid., 
Swiss  Lace,  Lace  was  manufactured  in  Switzerland  during 
the  sixteenth  century.  Ibid.,  Swiss  Muslin,  muslin  was 
manufactured  at  St.  Gall  and  Zurich  long  prior  to  the  pro 
duction  of  the  textile  in  Kn gland.  It  is  a  coarse  description 
of  buke  or  book  muslin,  much  used  for  curtains,  made  with 
raised  loose  work  in  various  patterns,  and  also  plain,  1896 
A.  J.  HIPKISS  Pianoforte  122  Swiss  Pint,  a  name  applied 
by  pianoforte  makers  to  the  liner  qualities  in  growth  and 
grain  of  Abies  Excelsa,  the  Spruce  Kir.  1897  Econ.  Confect. 
Bk.  13  Swiss  Roll.  Ingredients.  £  Ib.  of  Flour.  \  Ib.  of 
Castor  Sugar.  9  eggs.  A  pinch  of  Volatile  Salts.  6  drops 
Essence  of  Lemon.  1898  Jrnl.  Sch.  Gcog.  (U.S.)  Oct.  296 
He  had  brought  up  a  family  tjf  thirteen  children  entirely 
on  Swiss  milk  and  American  flour. 

tSwi'SSener.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  Suycener. 
[f.  MHG.  Swicen(lanf]  or  MDu.  Swit  sen' Jant} 
Switzerland  + -ER1.  (Cf.  nextO]  A  Swiss. 

1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  276  The  Suyceners  are  ye 
whole  nacion  of  Suycerlande, 

tSwi'SSer.  Obs.  Forms  :  6  Swycer,  Swycher, 
Suisser,  Swizer,  6-7  Swizzer,  6-S  Swisser,  7 
Swizar,  Swifter.  See  also  SWITZER.  [ad.  MUG. 
Swycer,  Schwyczcr,  var.  Sweilzcr  SWITZER,  or  f, 
F.  Suisse  Swiss  +  -ER  *.]  A  Swiss. 

1530  PALSGR.  278/1  Swyce  or  swycers  pype,  fanste  dale- 
want.  1549  THOMAS /f«/.  Italic  38^  Out  of  the  bisshops 
palaice  came  his  garde  of  Suiz/ers  all  in  white  harneis,  1593 
NASHE  Christ's  T.  Wks.  1904  II.  99  Law,  Logi(ine,  and  the 
Swizers,  may  be  hir'd  to  fight  for  any  body.  1506  — 
Saffron  Waldeii  Wks.  1905  III.  35  A  payre  of  Suiters 
omnipotent  galeaze  breeches.  1600  MAHSTON,  etc.  Jack 
Drum's  Entfrt.  i.  (1601)  l!j,  Xor  do  I  tnuy  Poliphemian 
puffes,  Swizars  slopt  great  nes.  1602  SHAKS.  I  Jam,  iv.  v.  97 
Where  are  my  Swit/ers  \Qutirtot  Swis^ers]  ?  1602  TIKI-:  i  UN* 
Mother's  Blessing  xlv,  Nor  swagger  with  a  Swiser  for  his 
swill.  j6n  COTCR.  s.  v.  Papier,  I  'in  papier,  white  wine  ; 
(called  so  by  some  Swizzets).  1671  tr.  Pala/ox's  Conq. 
China  xxix.  524  Two  handed  like  the  Swisseis  Swords. 
1734  OZKLL  tr.  Brautome's  Sj>.  Rhodoni.  (174^)  210  They 
left  only  some  SwUsers  in  the  Rear. 

Swi'SSess.  rare.  [f.  Swiss  + -ESS.]  A  female 
Swiss;  a  Swiss  woman  or  girl. 

1793  A.  C.  Kow£K  Diaries  %  Corr.  (1903)  144  She  is  a 
Swissess  and  speaks  pretty  broken  English.  1818  SHELLKY 
Let.  Pr.  Wks.  1888  II.  241  A  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoppner,  the 
gentleman  an  Englishman,  and  the  lady  a  Swissesse. 

Swissing  (swi-rin),  vhl.  sb.  Also  swizzing. 
[Origin  unascertained.]  The  calendering  of  bleached 
cloth  by  passing  it  between  pairs  of  rollers  after 
damping. 

1888  SASSOSE  Dyeing  223  Three  bowl  swi/zing  calender. 
1910  Encycl,  Brit.  X.  379/1  The  pieces  are  simply  passed 
through  for  '  swissing',  i.  e.  for  the  production  of  an  ordinary 
plain  finish. 

Swit,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SOOT  ski 

11583  POLWART  Flyting  iv.  Mentgomerit  685  (Tullibar- 
dine  MS.)  Thy  sentences  of  swit  richt  sweitlie  smellis,  Thow 
sat  neir  the  chymlay  nutk  bat  maid  ^.ime. 

Switch  ^switj),  sb.  Also  7  swits,  swytche, 
swich.  [In  branch  I.:  early  forms  swits,  switz 
(see  next) ;  prob.  ad.  Flem.  or  LG.  word  represented 
by  Hanoverian  swntsche,  variant  of  LG.  zwitkse 
long  thin  stick,  switch  (cf.  raifefatfivtobend  up  and 
down,  also,  to  make  a  swishing  noise  like  a  lash). 
In  branch  II.,  f.  SWITCH  v.] 
L  L  A  slender  tapering  riding  whip. 

Phr.  Switch  and  spnrs,  upon  the  switch  and  spur  •=.  at  full 
speed,  in  hot  haste :  see  Srt'K  sb.\  23,  quots.  1592-1708. 

1591  SHAKS.  Rom.  fy  Jul.  n.  iv.  73  Swits  and  spurs,  Swits 
and  spurs,  or  He  crie  a  match.  ?ci6oo  Distracted  Emp. 
in.  ii.  in  JJullen  O.  PI.  (1884)  III.  220,  I  must  tyre,  Theies 
not  a  swytche  or  prycke  to  quycken  me.  1609  B.  JONSON 
Masque  of  Queens  Wks.  (1616)  956  A  Cloud  of  pitch,  a 
spurre,  and  a  switch,  To  haste  him  away,  and  a  whirlewind 
play.  1655  Hr.  HALL  Serin.  Utgham  i  July,  Rein.  Wks. 
(1660)  209  The  dog  fears  the  whip,  &  the  horse  the  switch. 
1791  HOSWKU,  Johnson  16  Oct.  1773,  He  prefetred  riding 
with  a  switch,  c  1815  JANE  AUSTEN  Persuas.  x,  To  cut  on 
the  heads  of  some  nettles,  .with  his  switch.  1894  WKYMAM 
Under  Red  Robe  ii.  (1897)  31  Thundering  on  the  door  with 
my  riding  switch. 

fb.  Jig.  Stimulus,  incentive.   Obs.  rare. 

1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Gt.  Eater  Kent  12  Any  sawcy 
sputre  or  switch  of  sowre  veriuce  or  acute  vineger. 

2.   A  thin  flexible  shoot  cut  from  a  tree. 

1610  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Scomf.  Lady  v.  Hi,  One  that  vpon 
the  next  anger  of  your  brother,  must  raise  a  sconce  by  the 
high  way,  and  sel  switches.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VI fl,  v.  iv. 
9  Fetch  me  a  do/en  Crab-tree  staues,  and  strong  ones: 
these  are  but  switches  to  'em.  1693  EVELYN  De  la  Quint. 
Compl,  Gard.  II.  114  Some  fix  Spikes  from  space  to  space 
into  the  Wall. sticking  out  about  two  Inches,  to  fasten 
Laths,  Poles,  Perches,  or  Switches  upon  them.  1711  ADDI- 
SON  Spect.  No.  117.  p  s  There  was  not  a  Switch  about  her 
House  which  her  Neighbours  did  not  believe  had  carried 


her  several  hundreds  of  Miles.  1801  J.  THOMSON  Peetus 
Sc.  Dial.  133  A  switch  o'  rowan-tree.  1845  S.  HISLOPUI  G. 
Smith  Li/en.  (i£88)  57  The  cotton  is  a  low  growing  shrub, 
consisting  of  little  more  than  two  switches  branching  from 
each  other. 

b.   A  massage  instrument  made  of  twigs. 
1887  i).  MAGUIKE  Art  Mnssage  iv.  led.  4)  114  Percussions 
with  the  closed  hand,  the  palette,  switch,  or  anj  other  instru 
ment  of  peicussion. 

3.  Manic  lor  various  mechanical  devices  for  alter 
ing  the  direction  of  something,  making  a  connexion 
or   disconnexion,    or    other   purposes,      a.    On    a 
railway:   A  movable  rail   or  pair  of  rails  pivoUd 
at  one  end,  forming  part  of  the  track  at  n  junction 
with  a  branch  line,  siding,  etc.,  and  ust-d  to  deflect 
or  '  shunt'  a  train,  car,  etc.  from  one  line  to  another; 
ofien  made  tapering,  and  in  that  case  distinctively 
called  split  switches,  point-switches,  or poin ft  (FoiNT 
sbl  3  f  j.      Also,  by  extension,  the  whole  np[  arntus 
of  which  this  is  tin-  essential  part. 

1797  Ci-'HR  d'.'rt/  /  Viicf/- 27  The  part  7*J  being  a  ?top  to 
prevent  the  s\vi:ch  i%v.  from  flying  cut  too  far.  1837  Civil 
Eitg.  ,y  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  71/2  The  switches  so  arranged,  that 
an  engine  can  never  inn  off  the  line.  1845  Ann,  l\?£.  89  A 
'switch  which,  W!K-LI  turned  in  one  direction  allows  the 
train  to  pass  direct  on.  1898  HAMHLKN  Gen.  Manager's 
Story  iv.  40,  I  ran  :I!K -ud  . . ,  opened  and  closed  switches,  cut 
off  and  coupled  on  the  engine  [etc.]. 

b.  In  an  electric  telegraph,  telephone,  signalling-, 
lighting-,  or  other  apparatus  :  A  lever,  plug,  or 
other  device  for  making  or  breaking  contact,  or 
altering  the  connexions  of  a  circuit,  e.g.  for  con 
necting  a  trunk  line  with  one  or  other  of  vaiious 
other  lines.  Al>o  loose fy=  SWITCHBOABD. 

1866  K.  M.  I-'KRCJI/SON  Elcctr.  240  The  clerk., thereupon 
turns  the  switch  and  .^ets  the  clock-work  in  motion.  1889 
PKKKCK  &  MAIER  'l\lfphonc  x.w.  461  This  switch  tonsi.ited 
of  aboard  provided  with  as  many  si -ting  plates  as  there  wt-ie 
transmitters,  and  whi'.h  aliowetl  the  sui;(  l.li,^  ,  \.  01  ulT  the 
batteries  working  the  microphones.  1859  J.  I..  Wn  t.i.\:.:s 
Stolen  6Vf'rj',etc,  42  Mr.  Stuiie  pulled  clown  the  switch  and 
^liut  off  the  circuit  of  the  D.tyV  outer  office.  1909  I  F.  Qfi-.ux 
llsuserj  \\~hispt-rs.  xviii.  !ii|i3'  128  She  toucht-d  the  switch, 
and  the  place  l-ecame  flO'  lied  by  a  soft,  me. low  li^ht  from 
lamps,  .concealed  behind  the  bookcases  against  the  wall. 

C.  *  A  key  on  a  gas-burner  to  regulate  the  amount 
of  gas  passing,  and,  consequently,  the  light ' 
(Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1875). 

4.  A    long  bunch   or  coil    of  hair,  esp.   of  false 
hair   worn  by  women   to  supplement    the   natural 
growth  of  hair. 

1878  Ii.  HAKTK  Man  on  Beach  87  '  If  I  couldn't  afford  any 
other  clothes,  I  might  wear  a  switch,  too  !'  hist-ed  the  An:a- 

,    zonian  queen.     1882  J.  \\,  SASDKMAN  in  /V<v.  A'.  (,n\-.  Sec. 

,  N.  S.  IV.  264  C>ne  Kachin  siva/'a.  .had  two  switches  of  hair 
of  the  thickness  of  UIIL-'S  ttiumb,  and  four  cubits  K  ng.  1888 
Pall  Mall  C,.  4  Au£.  5/1  The  list  cf  switches,  such  as  the 
Jeunesse,  the  Frou  Frou,  the  1-asket  Phut,  and  the  Quce;! 
Anne. 

5.  A  stag  having  switch-horns. 

1912  LUack'i'.  Mag.  Dec.  £05/2  '  He's  nobbut  a  "switch",' 
he  whispered  Into  Lord  Donald's  ear. 

II.  6.   An    act    of    switching;    a    blow   with    a 
switch;  also  in  An^I'u^  V!.  next.  3). 

1809  T.  DONALDSON  Poems  199  111  git:  ye  still  anither 
switch,  Or  a'  be  done.  1839  MRS.  KIKKI.ANU  .V<:r  Heine 
xxvi.  166  Hi-nry  gave  Job  such  a  switch  a*  ross  the  knuckles 
as  effectually  cleared  the  bridle.  1867  F.  K i:\xus  Austin* 
v.  130  The  running  line  govs  l>eft»re  the  casting  line,  ant!  it 
requires  a  sharp  switch  m-  cut  to  get  the  tasting  line  fairly 
forward.  1883  MKS.  E.  Ki  NNAKD  Kight  Sort  .\xi,  [She'} 
rai.sed  her  whip-hand  and  gave  the  mare  a  smait  switch. 

7.  Gunnery.  Angle  of  switch  -  switching  angle 
(SwiTcniNc;  vbLsb.  .;\ 

III.  8.   attrib.  and  Couib.,  as  switch-Lord^  -gear, 
-handle,  -lever,  -plug,  -stick,  -whip;  switch-bar, 
a   bar   connected  with   a    switch  (on  a  railway  or 
electrical   apparatus'1  ;   switch-blade,  the  '  blade  ' 
or  hinged  strip  o!"  metal  of  a  '  knife-switch '  in  an 
electrical  apparatus,  which  is  inserted  between  the 
jaws  to    complete   the   circuit;    switch  clerk,    a 
telephone   clerk   or    operator;    switch-engine  = 
switching-engine  (SWITCHING  vbl.  so.  §}•  so  switch- 
engineer,  the  driver  of  a  switch-engine;  switch- 
grass,  the  couch-grass  or  squitch,  7  rift  f  MM  repens1, 
switch-horn,    a    stag's    horn    uithout    branches; 
also,    a    stag    having    such    horns ;  switch-lamp, 
-lantern,   a   lamp   or  lantern   fixed   on  a  railway 
switch  to   indicate  which  track  is  open;  switch- 
plant     />W.,     a    plant    having    green    switch-like 
branches,  nearly  or  quite  lentkss,  which  perform 
the  function  of  leaves  ;  switch-rail  -=  sense  3  a  ; 
switch-room,  a   room  containing  the  switches  of 
an  electrical   system    (telegraph,  telephone,   etc.)  ; 
switch-signal,  a  signal  indicating  the  position  of 
a  railway  switch  ;   switch-snake  —  WHIP-SNAKE; 
switch -sorrel,    name   in   Jamaica   for  the    shrub 
Dodoniva  riscosa,  from  the  sour  taste  of  its  leaves; 
switch-stand,  a  stand  or  support  for  the  levers 
and  other  apparatus  connected  with  a  set  of  railway 
switches;   switch-table,  a  form   of  switchboard 
shaped    like    an    ordinary   table ;    switch    tail  — 
swish-tail  (see  SWISH-);  also  attrib*  having  such 
a  tail ;  switch-tender,  a  man  who  attends  to  a 


SWITCH. 

set  of  switches  on  a  railway,  a  switchman,  points 
man  ;  switch -tower   L7.S.t  a  building  containing 
the  levers  or  other  appliances  for  working  a  set  of   , 
switches  on  a  railway,  etc. ;  a  signal-box,  -cabin, 
or  -tower.     See  also  SWITCHBOARD,  SWITCHMAN. 

1837  Civil  Eng.  ff  Arch,  Jrnl,  I.  52/2  The  "switch  bars 
corresponding  with  the  straight  line.  1909  Installation  \ 
Nws  III.  iig/2  The  'switch  blades  are  fitted  with  sparking  • 
contacts.  1889  PREKCE  &  MAIER  Telephone  xiv.  230  No  J 
*switch.clerk  is  permitted  to  have  charge  of  more  than  fifty  j 
renters.  /£/</.,  The  testing  of  the  *switch-cords  is  a  matter 
that  must  not  be  overlooked.  1896  Nebraska  St.  Jrnt.  \ 
15  Feb.  8/4  He  was  struck  by  the  footboard  of  an  approach 
ing  'switch  engine.  1906  U'estm,  Gaz.  24  Dec.  8/1  To  regu 
late  the  seniority  list  of  the  *switch  engineers.  1901  Ibid. 
31  Oct.  8''i,  6,000  horse-power  in  boilers,  engines,  dynamos, 
and  "switch  gear.  1840  J.  BUEL  Farmer's  Cantp. ^232  The 
quack,  "switch,  or  witch  grass,  a  variety  of  the  fiorin.  1876 
PKF.FCE  &  SIVE WRIGHT  Telegraphy  107  The  *switch-handle 
itself  is  in  connection  with  the  back  contact  of  the  key  K. 
1880  H.  C.  ST.  JOHN  Wild  Coasts  Xipon  276  A  stag  with 
*switch  horns.  1907  Spectator  5  Jan.  n/i  The  _' hummel' 
st;iq — that  ungainly  beast  with  no  horns  at  all— is  a  better 
fighter  than  the  '  switch-horn  '.  1898  HAMBI.ES  Gen.  Mana 
gers  Story  ii.  12  An  old  man.. who  was  trimming  "switch 
Tamps.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mc:h.t  *Sivttc/i-lant<:>tt1  a 
lantern  on  the  lever  of  a  railway-switch,  to  indicate  the 
condition  of  the  switch  either  by  its  position  or  by  the 
display  of  n  colored  light.  lbid.t  *Swifcfi> fever,  the  handle 
and  bar  by  which  the  switch  is  moved.  1894  OLIVER  tr. 
A'erncrs  Nat.  Hist.  Plants  (1902)  I.  330  Another  group  of 
plants  known  by  the  name  of  ''switch'  plants.. are  char-  I 
acter'ized  by  their  rod-shaped  stems  and  branches. ..  The 
Spartnitn  belongs  to  those  switch-plants  which  are  not 
entirely  leafless.  1901  Brit.  Mtd.  Jrnl.  9  Mar.  573/2  A 
workman  had  fixed  a  brass  socket  (to  hold  the  "switch  plug). 
1797  CURR  Co<il  Viewer  26  The  mode  of  turning  out  to  the 
nqht  hand,  and  passing,  which  is  done,  .without  a  'switch 
rail,  as  is  required  in  common  waggon  ways.  1901  M'estm. 
Gaz.  7  Dec.  7/3  The  "switch-room  system  is  making  its 
debut  in  London.  This  is  known  as  the  central  battery 
system.  1838  Civil  Eng.  ff  Arch.  Jrn>.  I.  358  Railway 
"Switch  Signal.  1791  \V.  BAKTHAM  Carolina  196  [The  tail]  ! 
not  small  and  slender  as  in  the  "switch  snake.  1864  'Switch 
Sorrel  [see  SORREL  sbl  4],  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mtch.t 
"Switch  stand  (Railway)  a  fulcrum  and  locking-device  for 
the  levers  whereby  switch-rails  are  moved.  1858  LYTTOM 
What  will  He  do  ?  in.  xvi,  In  his  hand  he  carried  a  supple 
"switch-stick.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Supply  The 
'  "switch*  tables,  of  which  there  are  twelve  in  the  Cincinnati 
[telephone]  Exchange.  1689  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2473/4  A  sand 
prey  Mare, ..with  a  "switch  Tall.  1776  Pennsyly.  Eren. 
Post  4  June  280/2  A  bright  bay  horse,,  .three  white  feet,  a 
switch  tail,  shod  all  round.  1853  SURTEES  Sponge's Sp.  To.tr 
iii.  ii  He  had  a  famous  switch  tail,  reaching  nearly  to  his 
hocks.  1871  Kentledge**  Ev.  Key's  Ann.  May  280  A  bare 
backed,  switch-tail  horse.  1870  E.  E.  HALE  Ten  Times  One 
i.  (Cent.  Diet.),  Her  husband,  who  is  now  ^switch-tender, 
lost  his  arm  in  the  great  smash-up.  1901  Munsey's  Afag. 
XXV.  699/1  The  locomotive,  .stopping  only  once  to  aHow 
McCann  to  drop  another  set  of  running  orders  at  a  'switch 
tower  on  the  next  division.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xxxviii, 
Slapping  his  boots  with  his  ".switch-whip. 
Switch!  v.  Also  7  switz,  swich.  [f.  prec.] 
1.  trans.  To  strike,  hit,  beat,  flog,  or  whip  with 
or  as  with  a  switch. 

ci6n  CHAPMAN  Ilittd  xxin.  315  Thy  right  horse,  then 
switching;  all  thy  throate  (Spent  in  encouragements)  giue 
him.  a  1625  FLETCHER  Nice  Valour  i.  i.  Has  been  thrice 
switz't  from  seven  a  clock  till  nine.  1656  EAKL  MOXM.  tr. 
Bocciilini's  Advts.fr.  Parnns$.  I.  xxxi.  (1674)  36  [He]  did 
so  seasonably  switch  and  put  on  his  Horses.  1688  HOLME 
Armoury  in.  xix.  (Roxb.)  179/2  Any  gentleman  of  noble 
extraction,  .that  had  married  for  couetousnesse  or  with  a 
woman  of  meane  condition,  was  to  be  switched  with  wands. 
1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  Demcrara  i.  n  She  switched  her 
brother  with  the  cane  she  snatched  from  his  hand.  1845 
S.  Jt'DD  J\fa>'gnrct  ii.  viii,  You  must  truss-up  a  cow's  tail  if 
you  don't  want  to  be  switched  when  you're  milking.  1866 
R.  M.  BAI.LANTYNK  Shifting  Winds  ix.  (i83i)  83  We  heard 
him  switching  his  boots  as  he  passed  along  the  street. 

b.  intr.  or  absol.  To  stiike,  deal  a  blow  or 
blows,  with  or  as  with  a  switch. 

1613  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xviii.  390  With  his  revengeful 
sword  [he]  swich'd  after  them  that  fled.  1676  HOBBES 
Iliad  (1677)  149  Ulysses  with  his  bow  still  switching  on. 
1678  R.  L'EsiRASGE  Seneca's  Mor.  in.  130  To  be  per- 
petually  switching,  and  spurring,  makes  him  [sc.  a  horse] 
Vitious,  and  Jadish.  1691  SHAUWKLL  Scowrers  i.  ii,  You 
women  are  for  the  young  stripling,  that  switch,  and  spur 
a  short  race. 

2.  trans.    With   adverbial  extension :    To  drive 
with  or  as  with  a  switch. 

a  1616  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Wit  without  M.  n.  iv,  Go  switch  me 
up  a  Covey  of  young  Scholars.  1615  MASSINGER  A"«w  Way 
i.  i,  I  shall  switch  your  brains  out !  1824  SCOTT  St.  Ronan*$ 
iii,  Honest  Nelly  switched  her  little  fish-cart  downwards  to 
St.  Ronan's  Well.  1890  *  R.  BOLDREWOOD'  Col.  Reformer 
xviii.  (1891)  218  He. .observed  his  master  switch  beast  after 
beast  into  the.  .receptacles  for  cattle. 

fb.  fig.  To  urge  on,  impel,  incite.   Obs. 

1648  WINYARD  Midsummer-Moon  2  He  comes  forth  like 
mad  Orestes  switched  on  by  furies.  1659  in  Burton's  Diary 
(1828)  IV.  297  To  retrench  the  time  is  very  acceptable;  but 
why  we  should  go  to  it  so  switched  and  spurred,  I  know  not. 
1671  Mtde's  Wks.  Life  p.  xiv,  How  this,  I  say,  would  switch 
and  spur  on  their  Industries. 

3.  To  flourish  like  a  switch,  to  whisk,  Insh ;   to 
move   (something)    with  a   sudden  jerk  ;    spec,  in 
Angling  (see  quot.  1867). 

1842  J.  WILSON  Chr.  North  I.  v.  205  Not  a  bird  can  open 
bis  wing,  nor  a  rat  switch  his  tail,  without  scattering  the 
straw  like  chaff.  1856  Mrss  MULOCK  John  Halifax  xiv, 
He.. stood  switching  his  riding-whip  after  the  old  habit. 
1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  v.  138  In  very  windy  weather,  or 
in  difficult  places,,  .the  angler.,  will  have  to  switch  his  line. 
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Raising  the  point  of  the  rod  high  in  the  air, . .  he  must  make    , 
a  sharp  forward  and  downward  cut.    1870  ROCK  Textile 
Fatr.  i.  51  The.. animal  has  switched  its  tail  into  the  last 
link  of  the  chain. 

b.  intr.  To  bend  as  a  switch  or  flexible  twig. 
1854  RUSKIN  Leet.  Archil,  ii.  §  37  A  branch  of  wild  rose, 
which  switches  round  at  the  angle,  embracing  the  minute 
figure  of  the  bishop. 

4.  trans.  To  cut  off  the  switches  or  projecting 
twigs  from ;  to  trim  (a  tree,  hedge,  etc.). 

1811  W.  NICOL  Planter's  Kal.  (1812)  460  Switch  and  clip 
thorn  and  other  deciduous  hedges.      i8u   [see  SWITCHING 
-•H.  sb.  3).     1816  SCOTT  Jrnl.  29  Oct.,  Elms  cruelly  cropped, 
pollarded,  and  switched.     1843  A.  HEPBURN  in  Zoologist    \ 
I.  297  [Hedgesjarecommonlyprunedor  ra>//c/!frfeveryyear. 

5.  To  switch  a  rasper :  see  SWISH  v.  3. 

1836  T.  HOOK  G.  Gurney  I.  225  He  was  killed,  switching 
a  rasper. 

6.  To  turn    (a  railway   train,    car,  etc.)    on   to 
another  line  by  means  of  a  switch ;  to  shunt ;  also 
intr.  for  pass.     b.  intr.  Of  a    railway   line :    To 
branch  or  turn  offai  a  switch.   U.S. 

1875  L.  F.  TASISTRO  tr.  Comtc  de  Paris's  Cm.  War 
Anier.  I.  230  Two  branches  of  the  Alexandria  and  Lynch- 
burg  line  switch  off  to  enter  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  1891 
C.  ROBERTS  Adrift  Amcr.  60  The  car  that  I  was  in  was 
switched  out  of  the  train  and  left  in  the  yard  there.  1901 
Mtuuey's  Mag.  XXV.  698/2,  I  knew  they  changed  engines 
here,  but  they  switched  the  train,  and  I  lost  it.  1904  Daily 
.\c-.vs  15  July  7/1  The  freight  train  was  switching,  and  thus 
occupied  both  tracks. 

7.  fig.  To  turn  cff,  divert.     Chiefly  U.S. 
igfioO.W.  HOLMES  Elsie  V.  xvii.  (1861)  209  That  curious 

state  which  is  so  common  in  good  ministers, . .  in  which  they 
contrive  to  switch  off  their  logical  faculties  on  the  narrow 


has  'somehow  been  switched  off  into  journalism'.  1897 
CONAN  DOYLE  Trag.  Korosko\\, The  Colonel,  .switched  the 
conversation  off  to  the  chances  of  the  morrow. 

b.  intr,  or  absol. ;  in  Cards,  to  lead  from  a 
different  suit. 

1906  Westm.  Gaz.  20  Oct.  14/1  It  is  possible  that  the  king 
will  be  held  up,  in  which  case,  after  making  the  ten,  knave 
in  dummy,  he  will  switch  to  diamonds. 

8.  trans.  In  electrical  apparatus:  To  direct  (a 
current)  by  means  of  a  switch ;  to  put  on  or  off, 
i.  e.  connect  or  disconnect  with  a  battery,  or  with 
a  particular  line  or  circuit,  e.  g.  on  a  telephone ; 
to  turn  (an  electric  light)  on  or  off. 

1881  Daily  News  14  Nov.  5/3  Subscribers  have  become 
accustomed  to  he  'switched  on*  to  each  other.  1884  C.  G.W. 
LOCK  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  in.  72/1  The  current  will  be 
4  switched '  into  the  signalling  apparatus.  1891  Times 
28  Sept.  1 3/5  Hy  automatically  switching  in  or  out  of  circuit 
a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  accumulator  cells.  1907  H. 
WVNOHAM  Flare  of  Footlights  it,  She.  .switched  on  a  single 
electric  light. 

Switchback  (swi-tjbtek),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  SWITCH 
v.  6  +  BACK  adv.] 

A.  adj.  a.  Applied  to  a  form  of  railway  used 
on  steep  slopes,  consisting  of  a  zigzag  series  of 
lines  connected  by  switches,  at  each  of  which  the 
train   or  car  is  '  switched   back '   or   reversed   in 
direction,     b.  Applied  to  a  railway  consisting  of 
a  series  of  steep  alternate  ascents  and  descents,  on 
which  the  train  or  car  runs  partly  or  wholly  by 
the  force  of  gravity,  the  momentum  of  each  descent 
carrying  it  up  the  succeeding  ascent ;  esp.  to  such 
a  railway  constructed  for  amusement  at  a  pleasure- 
resort.     Hence    trans/,    of  a   road   having   steep 
alternate  ascents  and  descents. 

1888  LEES  &  CLUTTERBUCK  £.  C.  1887  xxxiv.  (1892)  373  We 
began  the  ascent  of  the  range,  which. .is  accomplished  by 
what  is  called  a  'switchback  '  railway.  This  contrivance  is 
a  series  of  zigzags,  and  has  no  similarity  to  the . .  sport  lately 
introduced  into  England  under  the  same  name.  1896  C.enll. 
Mag.  CCLXXX.  126  The  effect  on  the  infamous  road  we 
travelled  was  a  combination  of  the  switchback  rail\vay_and 
'  razzle-dazzle  '.  1899  Daily  AYutf  8  May  5/5  The  switch, 
back  road  of  Earlswood-common. 

B.  sf>.  A  switchback  railway  (in  either  sense) ; 
also  transf.  andyijf. 

1887  A.  A.  HAVES  Jesuit's  Ring  162  A  temporary  ex 
pedient  in  the  way  of  a  switch-back.  1888  Pall  Mall  G. 
8  Sept.  4/1  The  popularity  of  the  switchback  is  due  to  the 
exhilaration  and  excitement  of  a  j<-rky  rush  through  the  air 
at  a  speed  over  varying  angles  sucgestive  of  danger.  1895 
J.  G.  MILLAIS  Rrfatk  fr.  Veldt  (1899)  129  Fortunately  the 
switchback  of  human  sensations  brings  us  back  again  and 
again  to  the  pinnacle  of  hope.  1897  MRS.  A.  TWEEDIE 
Through  Finland  vii.  139  The  Finlanders  put  up  a  AY/7A-- 
racke  or  Skrinnb/tckf,  in  imitation  of  their  Russian  friends. 
..They  are  really  switchbacks  made  of  ice  and  snow. 

Hence  Switchback  v.  intr.,  to  take  a  zigzag 
course  like  a  switchback  railway  (A.  a\ 

1903  Blnckit'.  M<iff.  Apr.  499/2  The  railway  cork-screwed 
and  switch-backed  up  a  rise  of  a  couple  of  thousand  feet  in 
seventeen  miles. 

Switchboard  (swi-tjb5»id).    [f.  SWITCH  sh. 

i  3  b  1-  BOARD  sb.]  A  board  or  frame  bearing  a  set 
of  switches  for  connecting  and  disconnecting  the 
various  circuits  of  an  electrical  system,  as  of  a  tele 
graph,  telephone,  etc. 

1884  r.ill  ttrall  G.  8  July  2/1  The  necessary  batteries  and 
switchboards.  1889  Piu  ECK  &  MAIER  Telephone  xiv.  216 
The  switchboard  is  an  apparatus  which  enables  each  sub- 

I    scriber  of  the  telephonic  network  to  call  the  exchange  and 
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to  enter  into  communication  with  it,  and  which  further 
enables  the  operator  at  the  exchange  to  effect  the  connection 
of  any  two  subscribers  in  the  shortest  and  safest  manner. 

Switched  (svvitJO,  a.  and  ppl.  a.  [f.  SWITCH 
sb.  and  v.  +  -ED.] 

fl.-  adj.  Of  a  horse:  Having  a  switch  tail  (see 
SWITCH  sb.  8;.  Oi>s. 

1769  Stratford  Jubilee  i.  L  8  The  full  tailed  blacks,  and 
the  switched  roans. 

2.  ppl.  a.  Of  cream:  Whipped. 

1909  Brcnvn  fy  Poison's  Corn-Flonr  I\tcife  Bk.  26  When 
cold,  turn  out  and  serve  with  switched  cream. 

Switchel  (writ/Si).  U.S.  Also  -ell.  [Origin 
unknown.  Cf.  SWIZZLE.]  A  drink  made  of  mo 
lasses  and  water,  sometimes  with  vinegar,  ginger, 
or  rum  added;  also  applied  to  various  strong 
drinks  sweetened  and  flavoured. 

1800  WEEMS  Washington  ix.  (1877)  Si  The  dauntless 
Yankees  still  drank  their  Switchel.  1840  HALIBURTON 
Clockm.  Ser.  III.  xi.  (1848)  85  What  will  you  have?  cocktail, 
sling,  julip,  sherry  cobbler,  purl  tatabogus,  clear  sheer  or 
switchell  ?  a  1848  in  Uartlett  Diet.  Attter.  s.v.  Liquor, 
Switchel-flip. 

Switcher  (swi-tjaj).  [f.  SWITCH  v.  +  -ER!.] 
One  who  or  that  which  switches,  in  any  sense : 
spec.  a.  A  switch  or  slender  rod  used  as  a  whip ; 
also,  a  person  who  wields  a  switch,  b.  A  switching- 
engine,  c.  An  angler  who  'switches' :  see  SWITCH 

v.  3.. 

1847  HALLIWELL,  Switcher,  a  small  switch.  North.  1851 
BURN  Naval  ff  Milit.  Diet.  (1863),  Switcher,  aiguillcur. 
1882  Sun  14  May  6/6  The  switcher  [sc.  engine)  came  with  a 
rush.  1893  J.  GRANT  in  H-'eslm.  Caz.  25  Feb.  8/1  One  of 
the  best  old  Spey  fishers  was  my  father, ..who  had  the  repu 
tation  of  being  a  crack  switcher. 

Switching  (swi-tjirj),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  SWITCH  v.  + 

-INQl.] 

1.  A   beating   with   a   switch ;    a   flogging ;    the 
striking  of  an  object  with  a  switch. 

d 

pat'iently  he  took  his  Switching  by  Ramsey  at  Croydon. 
1866  Mttrn.  Star  20  Aug.  5/2  If  he  chooses  to  profit  by  the 
switching  which  he  has  received  he  will  make  for  himself  a 
deservedly  great  reputation.  1888  BURGON  Lives  12  Gd. 
Men  II.  xii.  377  The  signal . .  being  the  switching  of  his  bed 
room  window-pane  with  a  long  wand.  1904  S.  E.  WHITE 
Forest  xiv,  You  stumble,  you  break  through  the  bush,  you 
shut  your  eyes  to  avoid  sharp  switchings. 

2.  Angling.     (See  SWITCH  v.  3.) 

1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  ix.  285  Switching,  .is  a  species 
of  cast  that  is  made  when  there  are  high  banks  or  rocks  at 
the  angler's  back,  so  that  he  cannot  send  his  line  behind 
him.  1893  J.  GRANT  in  Westtn.  Gaz.  25  Feb.  8/1, 1  can  cast 
a  long  line  overhead,  yet  by  switching  I  can  cast  farther. 

3.  The  trimming  of  a  hedge,  etc.  by  cutting  off 
projecting  branches  or  twigs. 

1812  SIK  J.  SINCLAIR  Syit.  Husb.  Scot.  I.  44  Hedges,  .ought 
to  be  cut  into  the  shape  of  what  is  called  a  hog-main,  i.e. 
brought  to  a  point  along  the  top,  and  preserved  in  that  form 
by  yearly  switching.  1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  II.  563 
Switching  consists  of  lopping  oft  straggling  branches  that 
grow  more  prominently  from  a  hedge  than  the  rest. 

4.  Shunting  of  railway  trains,  etc. ;  connexion  or 
disconnexion  (switching  on  or  off}  of  electric  cir 
cuits;  also />,£•. :  see  SWITCH  v.  6-8. 

1889  [see  SWITCH  si:  3  b].  1897  Allout.t's  sf*>-  Med.  IV. 
146  This  switching  off  of  the  skin  from  its  connection  with 
the  respiratory  and  placing  it  in  relation  with  the  portal 
system.  1898  HAMBLEN  Gen.  Manager's  Story  xii.  175 
When  I  got  there,  I  found  four  hours'  switching,  .to  get  my 
train  together. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.  :  spec,  (a)  used  in  switching 
hedges,  etc.,  as  switching-bill,  -knife  ;  (&)  used  in 

,  or  for  shunting  on  a  railway,  as  switihitig-engine 
or  -locomotive,  -eye  (see  quot.  1884),  -ground;  (c) 
used  for  connecting  electric  circuits,  as  switching- 

'  plug.    Also  switching  angle  Gunnery,  the  angle 

between  the  lines  of  fire  of  the  directing  gun  when 

the  latter  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  left  of  the  new 

target. 

1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  I.  224  He  handles  the  small 

i  cutting-axe  and  switching-knife  with  the  force  and  neatness 
with  which  a  dragoon  wields  his  sabre.  Ibid.  II.  563  'Ihis 
operation  is  performed  with  the  switching-bill.  1871  DAR 
WIN  Desc.  Man  II.  xiii.  64  The  Scolopax  \Vilsonii  of  the 
United  States  makes  a  switching  noise  whilst  descending 
rapidly  to  the  earth.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Switching- 
engine,  a  yard-engine,  or  donkey-engine,  used  about  a 
station  or  depot  for  making  up  trains  or  moving  engines 
which  have  not  steam  up.  i88a  Svn  14  May  6  6  A  large 
freight-engine  with  tender,  .had  been  at  switching  work. 
1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meclt.  Suppl.,  Switching  E}t  (Railway), 
a  cast-iron  socket  on  the  corner  of  a  freight-car,  to  which  a 
chain  or  pusli-bar  may  be  applied  by  an  engine  on  an 
adjoining  track.  Switihing-in  Plug  (Electricity),  a  plug 
having  its  two  brass  sides  insulated  from  each  other  by 
a  strip  of  hard  rubber  [etc.].  1897  KIPI  ING  Caft.Coiir.  viii. 
179  The  familiar  noise  of  a  switching. engine  coughing  to 
herself  in  a  freight-yard.  1907  BETHEI.I.  Mad.  Cans  .(- 
Gunnery  173  For  large  angles,  .the  switching  angle  must  be 
calculated  or  measured ..  with  the  field  plotter. 

Switching, />/>/.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.]   That 

switches ;  striking  as  or  as  %vith  a  switch. 

Snitching  neck  (U.  S.) :  a  name  for  the  Louisiana  heron. 

18.,   MEDWIN  Suggestions  during   Hot    Weather  i.^tin 

Sotheran's  Catal.  Apr.  (1907)  58)  Armed  with  a  switching, 

cutting  Rod.    1891  Auk  Tan.  77  (Cassell's  SuprjI.)  Ardeu  tri-^ 

'    color  rnjicollts((i<x*e\  Louisiana  Heron. 'Switching  Neck.' 
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Switchman  (iwftfinAn).    [f.  SWITCH  sb. 
MAN  sb.1]     A  man  who  works  a  switch  or  set  of 
switches  on  a  railway;  a  pointsman, 

1843  Civil  Eng.  <$•  Arch,  fritl.  VI.  23/1  General  regula 
tions  for  police,  superintendent,  inspectors,  constables, 
switchmen  and  gatekeepers.  1898  HAMULENG'I/I.  Manager's 
Story  x.  137  When  an  accident  occurs,  conductors,  brake- 
men,  and  switchmen  all  unite  to  swear  the  blame  on  the 
unfortunate  engineer. 

Switchy  (swi-tji),  a.  rare.  [f.  SWITCH  sb.  + 
-Y.]  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  a  switch  or 
slender  rod  ;  moving  or  bending  like  a  switch. 

1812  COMBE  Picturesque  xx.  227  And  now,  perhaps,  her 
switchy  tail  Hangs  on  a  barn-door  from  a  nail  !  1856 
RL'SKIM  Mod.  raint.  IV.  v.  i.  §  10  They  have  the  exact 
switchy  sway  of  the  sail  that  is  always  straining  against  the 
wind.  1879  Ei.iz.  S.  PHKI.PS  Scaled  Orders  (\&§<j)  157  It's  a 
slender,  switchy  stock,  Mr.  Graven  ;  may  bend,  may  break. 

Switll  (swib),  adv.  arch,  or  dial,  (in  later  use 
chiefly  Sc.)  Forms:  a.  1-3  switte,  1-4  swytte, 
1-5  swipe,  2-3  swuUe,  2-4  suithe,  suythe,  (2 
swaps,  3  swtfe),  3-4  suype,  4  (Ayenb.}  zuype, 
4-5  swype,  suipe,  (swyde  ?),  (4  squipe,  squype, 
4-5  squythe,  5  squithe,  sqwithe',  4-6  swythe, 
3~5»  9  ftwh*  antl  rare  swithe.  /3.  3  swu"o"?,  4  snip, 
(suit,  squyp,  comp.  swypper),  4,  6  Sc.  suith, 
suyth,  4-5,  6  Sc.  swyth,  5  swip,  (Sc.  swycht), 
5-6  Sc.  swyith,  (6  Sc.  switht),  4-6,  8^,9  arch. 
and  Sf.  swith.  [OK.  switie  =  OS.  swfdo  (MLG. 
swide,  swft),  OFris.  swtthe,  swtdt,  OIIG.,  MHG. 
swinde  (later  swint,sc/twifid(t}fmod.G.  geschwind, 
dial.  schwind~e\  adv.  of  Com.  Teut.  adj.  repre 
sented  by  OE.  swip  strong  (surviving  in  ME.  only 
in  thecompar.  SWITHEB)  =OS.  swi&t,sw?d  strong, 
powerful,  sudden  (MLG.  swide,  swtt),  OHG., 
MHG,  swinde  strong,  rapid  (as  the  second  element 
in  many  personal  names,  as  Wolfswind^  Amal- 
$wind)t  early  mod.G.  schwind-e^  ON.  svinnr 
swift,  quick,  wise,  Goth,  swinps  strong;  of  doubt 
ful  origin. 

The  normal  modern  representative  of  OE.  siv(8e  would 
have  been  (swai5).  The  reduction  of  ME.  sivlthS  to  one 
syllable  (sw/o7)  look  place  first  in  the  north  (Cursor  Mitndi). 
Evidence  of  normal  shortening  of  the  stem-vowel  in  the 
compar.  stvyfifier  appears  late  in  the  i4th  cent.  ;  there  is  no 
clear  evidence  of  shortening  in  the  positive  till  late  in  the 
i6th  cent] 

fl.  Qualifying  a  finite  verb  or  a  participle: 
Strongly,  forcibly  ;  very  greatly,  very  much,  ex 
tremely,  excessively;  in  sup.  most,  most  especially. 

Beffivuifqw  (Gr.)  Waes  baet  beorhte  bold  tobrocen  swioe. 


. 

971  Blickl.  Hont.  223  pars  he  was  3onne  ealles  swibost  to 
herjenne.  anza  O.  E.  Chrott.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  959  He 
wear5  wide,  jeond  f>eodland.  swiSe  ^eweorSad.  £"7S 
La'no.  llo'it,  119  We  sculen  nine  efre  mid  alle  ure  heorte.  . 
hcrian  and  swibest  on  }>issere  halie  tide.  111225  Ancr.  R. 
178  V'f  en'  ancre  is  bet  ne  vele'd  none  uondunges,  swu3 
drede  hire  i5et  point,  pet  heo  beo  ouer  muchel  &  ouer  swufte 
ivonded.  ci»yt  //alt  Meid.  39  Hit  ah  meiden  to  eggi  be 
swi5re  her  f  ram  ward.  £13*0  Cast.  Love  1039  pe  fend  won- 
drede  swibe,  and  seide  'What  artou?'  13..  K.  E.  Allit. 
P.  B.  987  Wyth  ly;t  louez  vplyfte  pay  loued  hym  swybe. 
1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls'  III,  479,  I  wil  not  greve  be  to 
swipe  [CAXTON  swyth].  1398  —  Barth.  De  P.  R.  iv.  xi. 
(Tollem.  MS.)  Hete  worchefj  ful  swybe  [orig.  nimis\  in  be 
substaunce  of  flewme  and  brenneji  it. 

f2.  Qualifying  an  adj.  or  adv.:  Excessively, 
extremely,  very.  Obs. 

971  BUckl.  Horn.  27  He  bine  laidde  upon  swibe  hca  dune. 
<iooo  Ags.  Gasp.  Matt.  vii.  13  Se  we*  is  swybe  rum  be  to 
forspillednesse  gelxt.  1154  O,  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an. 
1140  Hit  ward  sone  suythe  god  pais.  c  1250  Hymn  Virgin 
•2  in  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  App.  257  Moder  milde  flur  of  alle  pu 
ert  leuedi  swube  treowe.  1*97  R.  Gi.ouc.  (Rolls)  5616  pe 
king..auised  hym  suite  wel,  wat  man  It  were,  c  1375 
Cursor  Af.  14335  (Fairf.)  Vn-til  his  fader  he  made  a  bone  & 
he  hit  herde  sqiube  sone.  1387  TREVISA.  Uigden  (Rolls)  I. 
293  |>e  water  of  bat  welle  is  swibe  good  for  men  and  nou^t 
for  wommen.  ^1425  Seven  Sag.  (P.)  2  In  Rome  was  an 
emperour,  A  man  of  swyth  inikil  honur.  c  1450  Hymns 
Virgin^  etc.  (1867)  119  Theiiij**  day  ys  swythe  longe,  With 
wepynge  &  wyth  sorow  amonge. 

3.  At  a  rapid  rate,  very  quickly,  swiftly,  rapidly. 
Now  arch,  or  dial. 

a.  £1205  LAY.  28469  Ut  of  Eouerwike..heo  iwende,  & 
touward  Karliun  tuhte,  Swa  swithe  swa  heo  mahte.  13.. 
K.  A/is.  5540  (Laud  MS.)  To  his  folk  he  com  ful  swibe,  And 
of  his  comyng  hij  weren  blibe,  13..  Caw.  .y  Gr.  Knt.  1424 
pe  howndez.  .hastid  bider  swybe.  i  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.) 
xxxiii.  150  It  es  ane  of  be  swythest  rynnand  waters  of  be 
werld.  c  1412  HOCCLKVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  744  pe  day  passib 
swipe,  c  1430  TtvdCookcry-bks.  39  Late  hem  nowt  sethe  to 
swythe,  &  pan  lat  hem  kele. 

0.  a  1352  MINOT  Poems  v.  67  pe  schipmen  of  Ingland 
sailed  ful  swith  ['at  none  of  l»e  Normandes  fro  bam  might 
skrith.  ^1380  Sir  Fernmb.  816  Olyuer  sone  y-se^  bat  cas, 
&  swy|>ber  Gkgmn  to  haste,  c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  13156  Whan 
I  hade  lengit  qwile  me  list,  I  launchit  on  swith  c  1400 
Beryn  583  The  Pardoner  ran  so  swith,  be  panne  fil  hym  fro. 
ci45o  HOLLAND  Hotvlat  171  Swannis  suowchand  full  swyth, 
swetest  of  swar.  1892  J.  LUMSDEN  SIieep-Head  ff  Trotters 
40  But  daffin  jigs,  an'  sangs,  an'  tales,  Sped  far  too  swith 
the  hours  on. 

4.  Quickly,  without  delay,  forthwith,  instantly, 
immediately,   directly,  at    once.     Also  ns  int.  = 
Quick  !  hence  !  away  !     Now  arch,  or  dial. 

a.  c  1175  Lamb.  Ham.  13  Stala  and  steorfaswiSeeowsca! 
hene.     c  1205  LAY.  25794  We  be  scullen  fusen  to,  swa  we  hit 
•widest  ma^en  don  [c  1275  so  swipe  so  we  mawe  do],   a  1125 
VOL.  IX. 


Ancr.  R.  236  Go  &  step  swifle.  c  1250  Gen.  -V  Ex.  1086 
Dis  angeles.  .Hid  him,  or  day,  redi  ben  And  swide  ut  Sis 
buries  flen.  c  1300  Ha~'elok  140  He  sende  writes  sone  on-on 
..That  he  shulden  comen  swifie  Til  him,  that  was  ful  yn- 
blibe.  1340-70  Alex,  v  Dind.  921  Aftur  swaginge  of  swlnc 
swibe  comejj  ioie.  1388  WYCLIK  John  xiii.  27  That  thing 
that  thou  dpist,  do  thou  swithe.  <  1420  Avow.  Artk.  xxv, 
He  stroke  him  sadde  and  sore,  Squithe  sqounut  he  thore. 
c  '435  Torr.  Portugal  1116  '  Swith  ',  he  seith, '  that  this  be 
done.'  1575  Gammer  Gurton  I.  iv,  That  chal  gammer 
swythe  and  tyte,  and  sone  be  here  agayn.  1907  J.  DAVID 
SON  Triumph  Mammon  v.  ii,  Wherefore  upon  rebellion 
swithe  I  loosed  With  my  own  hand  the  reservoir  of  death. 

^,  a  1300  Cursor  J/.  1902  Sco  went  forth  and  cum  ful 
suith  [rime  eftsith],  1375  HARBOUR  Btuce\\.  316  Till  armys 
swyth,  and  makys  }ow  ^r '  £"1420  Aroic.  Artk.  xxx, 
Sethun  thay  busket  horn  ^are,  Sqwith  with  owtun  any  mate. 
ci475  RattfCoifyear  625  Let  him  swyith  in.  1513  DOUGLAS 
sEtuis  I.  ii.  61  Switht  the  cluddis,  hevin,  sone,  and  days 
licht  Hid.  1528  LVNDKSAV  Dreme  971  Swyith,  harlote,  hy 
the  hence,  c  1570  Pride  %  Loivl.  (1841)  58  Then  called  I 
the  Shoemaker  and  Smyth,  The  Tanner,  Graisier,  nnd  the 
Vintener;  Wlio  ready  were  at  hand  and  came  full  swith. 
1615  BRATHWAIT  Strappado  (1878)  129  Pray  thee  (good 
IJilly)  tell  me  swith  and  soone,  lockie  may  doe  what  Billy 
late  has  done.  1725  RAMSAY  Gentle  Sht-ph.  iv.  i,  Swith  tak 
him  deel,  he's  our  lane;  out  of  hell  1  1788  DL'KNS  '  L<<uis, 
what  reck  I  by  thee1  ii,  Kings  and  nations — swith,  awa  ! 
1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  iv.  xxii,  My  Lad  ye  reads  you 
swith  return.  1838  J.  STRUTHERS  Poetic  Tales  20  Swith  he 
left  his  pipe  and  plaid.  1900  C.  MURRAY  Uniiiwith, 
Winter  viii,  Swith  to  the  fleer  ilk  eager  chiel  Bangs  wi'  his 
lass  to  start  the  reel. 

t  b.  As  (tils,  aho  swithe  as  (ah  swiffier),  as 
soon  as.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  I\f.  8167  (Cott.)  Alsuith  sum  [Gott.  also  suith 
as]  he  bat  king  had  knaun,  He  said,  '  sir  welcum  to  bin  aim.' 
c  1400  Gainelyn  541  {Harl.  MS.)  As  swithe  as  ihei  haddyn 
wroken  hem  on  her  foon.  i  1420  Avoiv.  Art/i.  xliv,  Als 
squithur  thay  ar  ^are,  To  masse  nr  thay  wente. 

fc.  elltpt.:  see  ALSWITHE  2,  AswiTHE  =  as  soon 
as  possible,  at  once,  immediately.  Obs. 

Swithe,  v>  Obs.  exc.  dial.  (swid).  Forms  :  3 
swit5e,  -swetbn,  4  swipe,  fa.  t.  swath,  4  swype, 
5  pa.pplc.  -swythyn,  6  pa.pple.  swithen.  [a. 
ON.  svt'da,  pa.  t.  sveiJJ,  pa.  pple.  svidinri  to  sini^e, 
to  smart  (MSw.  swidkcr,  SWC(c}(Mf  swidhin  to 
singe  (trans,  and  intr.),  to  smart,  S\v.  svida  to 
smart,  Nonv.  svida ^  Da.  suitfe,  svie),  related  to 
ON.  svid  singed  sheep's  heads,  svifta  roasting, 
burning,  singeing,  JZVtJz  (MSw.  s'oidhi}  smart  from 
burning:  see  also  SWITHKN,  SWITHKK  v?>  The 
verb  occurs  compounded  in  pr.  pple.  forswitiandt 
(Ancr.  R.,  Titus  MS.)  and  inf.  forswAcn  (Gen.  Sc 
Ex.)  :  see  FoR-/n/.i  5.] 

1.  trans.  To  bum,  scorch,  singe. 

1 1220  Bestiary  70  De  sunne  Bwi3eo  [MS,  swidecS]  at  his 
[sc.  the  eagle's]  fli^t.  a  1300  E.  E.Psalfercv[\],  18  pe  lowe 
it  swath  sinful  dounriglit.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  /'.  C.  478  pe 
warme  wyndeof  J>e  weste  werteshe  swy^ez.  [c  1440  Alpha- 
let  of  Tales  497  A  dynt  of  J»e  throndre  smate  Jiaim  bathe 
down,  so  at  l>e  clerk  lay  vnder-nethe  J>e  preste,..and  all  )>e 
preste  membrys  war  alt  to-swythyn.]  1590  K.  Ill  RNAKD  tr. 
Terence^  Adelphos  v.  iii,  I  will  make  her  as  swithen  and 
blacke  as  a  coale. 

2.  itttf.  To  smart,  north,  dial. 

1876  ll'hitbyGloss^  Sund*  Swidge^  orSivithtr. ,(  My  hand 
swidded  '. 

Swi'then,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial,  (swidden, 
swizzen).  [a.  ON.  svitina  to  be  singed  (cf.  ON. 
sviftningr  clenring  of  land  made  by  burning,  Da. 
svidning  burning,  singeing) :  see  prec.]  trans.  = 
prec-  i.  Also  intr.  to  be  singed. 

1600  SL'RFLET  Country  Farm  in.  xx.  471  The  northeast 
winde..is  shurpe  and  swhhmng,  vtrie  hurtfull  for  all  sortes 
of  plants.  16900.  HEYWOJH  Diaries,  etc.  (1883)  IV.  138  The 
ground  being  very  chapt  and  grasse  exceedingly  swithened. 
1691  KAY  N.  C.  Wonts  72  To  Swizzen,  to  Singe.  1788  \V.  H. 
MARSHALL  Rural Econ.  E.  I  W-^.Gloss.  (E.D.S.),.V7c/</<^«, 
to  singe,  or  burn  off,  as  heath,  &c.  1811  WILLAN  IV.  Riding 
Words  (E.D.S.).  1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Sividdtn,  Swizzen, 
or  Sizst-n,  to  singe,  as  flannel  too  near  the  fire.  Swtdden- 
ing,  scorching.  1892  M.  C.  F.  MORRIS  Yorkshire  /''oik- 
Talk  112  And  a  shirt  that  is  scorched  at  the  fire ;  [they  say,] 
'  Diz  tha  see?  Lawks  a  massy!  it  swizzens  !' 

Swither  (swi'Soj),  sb.  Sc.  and  dial.  Also  8-9 
swidder  (see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.},  [f.  SWITHER  v\\ 

1.  A   state  of  agitation  or  excitement ;  a  flurry, 
fluster. 

a  1768  Gutit  Wallace  xvii.  in  Child  Rallatls  vi.  268  The 
gude  wife  ran  hut,  the  gude  man  ran  ben,  They  pat  the 
house  all  in  a  swither.  1785  BURNS  Death  -V  Dr.  //<>ru. 
book  vi,  I  there  wi'  Something  does  forgather,  That  pat  me 
in  an  eerie  swither.  1816  SCOTT  Antfy.  xxxvi,  She's  been 
in  a  swither  about  the  jocolate  this  morning,  and  was  like  to 
hae  loomed  it  a'  out  into  the  slap-basin.  1893  STKVRNSON 
Catriona  xix.  226  She  told  me.  .in  what  a  swither  she  was  in 
about  her  papa. 

2.  A  state  of  perplexity,  indecision,  or  hesita 
tion  ;  doubt,  uncertainty. 

1719  RAMSAY  Kpist.  to  ArbuckU  3  [He]  stands  some  time 
in  jumbled  swither,  To  ride  in  this  road,  or  that  ither.  1788 
E.  PICKEN  Potwstft  Doun  in  the  yird  thou  e'en  maun  lie, 


speaking  vaguely  as  one  in  a  swiiher. 

t  Swither,  <*.    Obs.    [OK.  svffra,  com  p.   of 
I    Yivl}  strong:  see  SWITH  adv.]     The  right  (hand, 
side,  etc.). 
(7950  Litutiif.  Gosp.  MatU  v.  29  Ocnlus  tuns  dexter,  ejo 


Sin  suiflre.  ciooo  Sa*.  Leechd.  I  384  Nim  eort>an,  ofer- 
weorp  mid  binre  swi^ran  handa  under  binum  swi^ran  fet. 
a  1175  Cott.  Hoin.  229  Drihten . .  astaii  to  heofene.  .&  sit  an 
bar  swiv^eran  halfe  his  fa^er.  c  1305  LAY.  1548  lireid  he 
mid  swiGeren  bond  a  sweord  muchel  &  swide  [;-.  r.  swi^e] 
strong. 

Swither  (swi-foj),  z^.i  Sc.  and  dial.  Also  6 
swider,  sueidder,  swydder,  6  9  swidder.  [Of 
uncertain  origin. 

Continuity  or  connexion  with  the  foil.  OE.  words  cannot  be 
assumed  with  certainty:  (ge)-su'e8rian,  -su-iSrinn  to  abate, 
subside,  dwindle,  fail ;  reweSb'  riant  peswiorian  to  cause  to 
fail  or  disappear,  wealcen,  destroy  ;  sivaonan,  Wttdoriati 
to  subside  ;  geswySrung  failure  (of  mind).] 

intr.  To  be  or  become  uncertain ;  to  falter  ;  to 
be  perplexed  or  undecided  ;  to  hesitate. 

1501  DOUGLAS  I'al.  Hon.  in.  Iv,  Than  on  the  wall  ane 
garitour  1  conbidder,  Proclamand  loud  that  did  thair  hartis 
swidder.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Kills'  II.  56  Quhilk 
causit  mony  for  to  sucit  and  swidder.  1570  Satir.  Potnts 
Reform,  xx.  56  Lat  na  mans  feid . .  5our  hartis  inak  to  swid 
der.  1730  RAMSAY  Failes  xx.  viii,  Our  passions  god^,that  gar 
us  swither.  17..  Johnnie  l-\ia  56  in  Child  Ballads  (1837) 
IV.  285  I!ut  the  virtue  o'  a  leal  woman  I  trow  wad  never 
swither  O.  1768  Ross  Helciwe  \\.  bS  There's  nae  time  to 
swidder  'bout  (he  thing.  1830  GAL  i  Laivne  T.  vm.  v. 
"349)  371  A  child  would  not  have  swithertd  to  step  over  it. 
1881  J-rast-r's  Mag.  Jan.  136  Sir  \\illiam  Hai court  was 
supposed  to  !e  swithuring  under  the  dictation  of  ceitain 
federated  societies  which  are  poweiful  at  Derby.  1889 
STEVENSON  Master  of  B.  iv.  101,  1  iiiiylit  have  stood  theie 
swithcring  all  night,  had  not  the  stranger  turned. 
Hence  Swi'thering  i'hl.  sb.  and  pfl.  a.l 

a  1585  MONICOMEHIE  Cherrte  \  Sine  1007  Considering  tlie 
swidering  [z'.  r.  sueidtlring]  5e  fand  me  first  into.  1834 
Tint's  M'ig.  I.  429/1  I  have  a  swithering,  and  a  leaning, 
and  a  hankering  and  relenting.  1902  N.  Mysno  Children 
ef  Tempest  iii,  Without  a  momeiit's  swithering  he  gave  it 
[sc.  the  money]  all  to  the  Jesuits.  1917  KiruNc;  '  Holy 
Il'ar'  in  Land  <y  H'ater  Christmas  No.,  The  Pope,  tlie 
swithering  Neutrals,  The  KaUer  and  his  Gott — . .  He  knew 
and  drew  the  lot. 

Swi'ther,  f.'2  dial.  [a.  ON.  szridra  to  burn, 
singe:  see  SWITHE  v.  and  -EK5.  Cf.  SWITHEN.] 

1.  trans.    =  SWITHE  v.    i  ;    also  intr.    to   burn. 
Hence  Swrthering  />//.  a.-,  scorching,  parching. 

1865  Ii.  HRIERLEY  Irkdale  xv.  I.  239  Let  it  swiiher  away 
like  matchwood.  1886  -V.  //'.  Line.  Gloss. t  Svif/ier,  to  parch, 
wither  up.  It's  such  a  swithering  day.  '1  he  plants  are 
cjuite  swithered  up.  1886  Rochdale  Gl^ss.,  Sivut/u-r,  to  burst 
into  a  flame,  as  fire  which  has  been  smouldering.  1895 
CROCKKTT  Mt'n  of  Moss-Hugs  xxvi.  196  On  that  day  of 
swithering  heat. 

2.  intr.    =  SWITHE  v.  2. 

1876  Whitby  Gloss.t  Su'ither,  to  tingle. . .  *  A  sair  swiiher- 
ing  an  warking  ',  a  sore  tingling  and  aching. 

t  Swi'thly,  adv.  0/>s.  Forms :  I  swip-, 
swift-,  suittlice,  2-3  swipe-,  awi15elio(o)he,  4 
swypely,  4-5  swythly,  6  sweythyli,  Sff 
swyi^i^thlie.  [OK.  $ii.'tj>luet  f.  swt/>  strong,  etc. : 
see  SWITH  and  -I.Y  -.} 

1.  —  SWITH  adv.  r,  2. 

c888/ELKRt:D  Reeth.  xxxvi.  §4  Me  fincSnu  ^a;t  \>\\\  jecynd 
&  ftin  ^ewuna  flite  swi(>e  swii  lice  \vii>  ^asm  dysige.  c  1000 
Ags.  Gosp.  Matt,  xxvii.  14  Se  dema  wundrode  swi^lice. 
CH75  Lani!\  Horn.  45  We  a}en  l?ene  sunne  dei  ^wijicliche 
wel  to  wur^ien.  c  1205  LAV.  4421  And  J>e  king  him  an- 
sweiede  ,swi<5eliche  fa;ire, 

2.  =  SWITH  adv.  3,  4. 

13..  Caw.  -V  Gr.  Knt.  1479  Sir  Wawen  Settez  hir  sof[t]ly 
by  his  syde,  &  swypely  ho  la^ez.  liyjvRobt.  Cicyle  (Harl. 
MS.  525)  in  Warton  Hist.  EnS.  Poetry  (1840)  I.  185  The 
sexteyne  of  the  cherche  att  la-^t  Swythly  to  hym  he  ganne 
goo  fast,  a  1400-50  li'ars  Alex.  (Dublin  MS.)  11-4  1'e 
Bishop.. Case bym  downe.  .Swythly  to  (ie  swyers  &  l>aim  |>e 
sware  ?eldez.  1560  HOLLAND  Sfren  Sages  99  And  thetrew 
treuth  j-wyithlie  1  sail  him  schaw.  15. .  A'itte  -V  Barker  104 
in  Hazl.  E.  I'.  /'.  11264)  '•  9  The  hors  sped  him  sweythyli, 
he  sped  him  wonderley  fast. 

f  Swi-thness.  Sc.   Obs.  rare-*.   =  SWIFTNKSS. 

1536  HEI.LENDKN  Cron.  Scot.  xii.  viii.  (1541)  178/1  Herald 
nanut  for  his  gret  swithnts,  hairfut. 

SwiBwike  :  see  under  SWIE. 

Swi-tter,  v.  dial.  [Imitative.]  intr.  -SWATTER 
v.  i.  So  Switter-swatter  adv.  (imitative  of  the 
sound  made  by  ducks  splashing  in  water). 

1694  Urquharfs  Rabelais  \.  xxi.  78  The  total  Welfare  ot 
our  humidity  doth  not  depend  upon  drinking,  switter, 
swatter  \ed.  1653  in  a  rible  rable;  orig.  a  fas,  a  tas]  like 
Ducks.  ?a  1800  Bonnie  Milldams  o,  Hinnorie  xi.  in  Child 
Ballads  (1882)  i.  129  3  Aye  she  swittert,  and  aye  she  swam, 
Till  j.he  cam  to  yon  honme  mill-dam.  [Cf.  quot.  ?ai8oos.v. 
SWATTER  v.  i.) 

Switzer  (swrtsai).  arch.  Also  6  Switser, 
Zuitzer,  7  Swytzer,  Switzard,  Zwitzer,  -ar.  See 
also  SWISSER.  [nd.  MHG.  Switzer,  Schwytzer,  etc. 
(early  mod.G.  Sc/iweytztr,  now  Schrueizer\  or 
MDu.  Sivitser,  Swytzer  (Du.  Zwitser}\  cf.  MDa. 
Svidser,  Suitzer,  Kris.  Sweitser,  etc. ;  f.  Switz(en), 
etc.,  Switzerland  :  see  Swiss.] 

1.    B  Swiss  sb.  i. 

1577  tr.  Bnliittger's  Decades  ii.  viii.  193/1  Wee  Switzers 
saye:  I'rtciltn  oder  erttilen  oticr  richten.  1597  SKENE  De 
Verb.  Sign.  s.  v.  Afcnetmii,  I  haue  scene  the  like  in  the 
Cuntrie  of  Helvetia,  -amangst  the  Zuitzers.  16*4  CAPT.  J. 
SMITH  Virginia  in.  xi.  88  One  William  Volday,  a  Zwitzar 
by  birth,  1664  BUTLER  Hud.  u.  iii.  1134  A  Monster  with 
huge  Whiskers,  More  formidable  than  a  Switzers.  1754 
FIKLDING  Vov.  Litbon  Wks.  1882  VII.  92  The  honesty  and 
freedom  of  the  Switzer,  1810  SCOTT  LadypfL.  vi.  iii,  The 
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mountain-loving  Switzer.     1883  American  VII,  186  Born, 
reared  and  educated  a  Switzer. 

2.  pi.  =»  Swiss  guards  ^Swisa  a.  2):  rarely  sing. 
Alsoyff. 

1591  CmrrartCs  Art  ll'arre  348  But  against  the  Switzers 
and  Launce  Knights,  the  Launce  auaileth  litle.  1602  SHAKS. 
Hani.  IV.  v.  97  King.  Where  are  my  Switzers?  Let  them 
guard  the  doore.  1638  BAKHR  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  II )  81 
He  will  never  suffer,  .that  a  Swytzer  shall  keep  them  from 
entring  his  base  court.  1724  J-  MACKV  Journ.  Ihra'  l:ng.  I.  ii. 
29  A  Guard-Hall,  where  the  Switzers,  or  the  Yeomen  of  the  j 
Guards,  as  they  are  called  here  (sc.  Windsor  Castle),  do 
Duty.  1892  LOUSSBURY  Stud.  Chaucer  \\\.  vii.  193  That 
literary  proletariat  of  the  last  century  whose  members  . . 
threatened  at  one  time  to  develop  into  an  organized  band  of 
scribbling  Switzers. 

3.  alirib.  or  adj.    =  Swiss  a. 

1598  BARRET  Thtor.  Warresv.  ii.  172  A  seruant.  .(who 
spake  the  Switzer  long  perfectly  well).  1818  SCOTT  Battle 
Sempach  vii,  The  Switzer  priest  has  ta'en  the  field.  1829 

Anne  of  G.  x,  Now  ihou  hast  seen  us  more  closely,  what 

thinkest  tnou  of  the  Switzer  youth  ? 

Hence  Swi'tzeress,  a  female  Switzer,  a  Swiss 
woman  or  girl.  (The  allusion  in  quot.  1719  is 
doubtful.) 

1719  Freethinker  No.  132  p  7  It  was  impossible  he  should 
ever  love  such  a  Switzeress  as  the  Queen.  1895  Punch 
28  Sept.  147/3  Simple  Switzeresses  outside  toybooths.  .all  in 
national  costume. 

Swive  (swsiv),  v.  Obs.  or  arch.  Also  4-5 
swyve,  5-(5  swyfe,  6  swiff,  swhyve;  5  (Sc.)  pa. 
pple.  swyfflt,  swy wit,  6  (.5V.)  pa.t.  swifflt,  swewy t. 
[app.  representing, with  change  of  conjugation,  and 
a  specialized  meaning  not  found  in  the  cognate 
words,  the  OE.  str.  vb.  swlfan,  pa.  t.  swiif,  pa.  pple. 
-swifen  to  move  in  a  course,  sweep. 

OE.  sit'f/:in  corresponds  to  OFris.  s:i'lv<i  to  be  uncertain, 
ON.  svlfa  to  rove,  ramble,  drift  :—* sivibau,  f.  Teut.  noil>-\ 
swaib  :  sivib.  (cf.  OHG.  sweib  swinging,  sit'eibdn,  MHO. 
sch-.vciben  to  sway,  hover,  OFris.  s-.vi/C)  sudden  movement, 
vibration,  ON.  s-.rif  turn,  veering  of  a  ship,  OHG. s-.veitn, 
MHG.  swtlien,  G.  sch-.vel-en  to  hover;  see  also  SWAFE, 

SwAYVE).] 

1.  trans.  To  have  sexual  connexion  with,  copulate 
with  (a  female). 

£1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  664  Thus  swyued  was  this 
Carpenter!*  wyf  For  al  his  kepyng  and  his  lalousye.  1:1425 
WYNTOUN  Croft,  vm.  xiii.  2008  (Wemyss  MS.)  Thy  dame 
wes  swyffit  [r.r.  swy  wit]  or  bov  wes  borne.  1539  E.iir. 
Aberd.  Keg.  (1844)  I.  159,  I  sell  leid  the  to  the  place  for  the 
freir  swewyt  the.  1596  SIR  J.  DAVIES  Epigrams  ix,  He 
sweares  he  hath  foure  onely  swiude,  A  maide,  a  wife,  a 
widow  and  a  whoore.  1598  FI.ORIO  s.  v.  l-'ottere.  a  1722 
PENNECLMK  Scots  Poems  (1756)  100  And  why  was  all  this 
mUhty  pother,  But  for  to  swive  some  jade  or  other?  1884 
J.  PAYNE  Tales fr.  Arabic  I.  230  So  he  ate  and  drank  and 
lay  with  her  and  swived  her. 

2.  iti/r.  To  copulate. 

c  1440  in  Rel.  Ant.  (1843)  II-  281  If  he  may  wele  swyfe. 
1500-20  DL-NBAR  roems  xxxiv.  67  The  Feind  me  ryfe,  Gif 
I  do  ocht  hot  drynk  and  swyfe.  1646  H.  MILL  Night's 
Search  n.  130  She  scorn'd  to  swtve  Under  a  Crown,  with 
any  man  alive.  1694  WOOD  Life  26  May  (O.H.S.)  III.  453 
Mason,  minister  of  Water  Stratford  in  Blinks  :  he  and  his 
disciples,  .live  in  common.  ..Eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  dance, 
swive.  1898  Secretti  Secret.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  76  iirarg.,  Don't 
bathe  on  a  full  stomach  :  nor  swive. 
Hence  Swived  ppl.a.,  Swiving  vbl.sb.;  also 
t  Swive  sb.,  an  act  of  swiving ;  Swi'ver,  one  who 
swives ;  one  ^iven  to  sexual  indulgence. 

a  T3oo  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  69  Richard  of  Alemaigne, 
whil  that  he  wes  kyng,  He  spenue  al  is  tresour  opon  swyv- 
yng.  -1440  in  Rel.  Ant.  (1843)  II.  282  Mele  and  drynke 
thay  hafe  yno^he,  bot  swyvyng  tharne  wanntis.  Ibid., 
And  now  are  sary  swywers  brokyne  owte  of  bande. 
CISCO  Blo-.ubol's  Test.  231  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  102  Alle 
feeble  swyvers.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.T.S.)  iv.  36 
Wedow  men  bat  wantis  To  steill  a  pair  of  swyvis.  1611 
COTGR.,  Chevaucherie,  a  riding ;  a  swiuing.  a  1680  BUTLER 
Characters,  etc.  (1908)  App.  457  In  the  Scotch  translation 
Genesis  is  rendered  the  Buke  of  Swiving.  1707  MARKLAND 
in  Hearne  Collect.  30  Sept.  (O.H.S.)  II.  56  Drunkards  and 
Swivers  Are  never  long  livers,  a  1722  PF.NNECUIK  Seats 
Poems  (1756)  101  The  goddess,  who  lou'd  swiving.  1869 
FURNIVALL  in  Wrights  Chaste  Wife  Pref.  p.  vii  note,  'Ihe 
swived  wife  and  broken  arm  that  he  [sc.  Chaucer]  gives  his 
befooled  Oxford  tradesman  in  the  Milleres  Tale. 

Swivel  (swi'v'l),  sb.  Forms :  4  swyuel, 
swewyl,  suawel(le,  5-6  swevill(e,  -yll,  -ell, 
(5  swefel,  sewevelle),  5-7  swivell,  f)  swyuell, 
swyvle,  (swyffvyll),  7  swyvile,  7-8  swivle, 
8  swyvil.  swivil,  (9  Sc,  sweevil),  7-  swivel. 
0.  6  Sc.  swele,  7  sweell.  7.  6  Sf.  sowl,  swoll, 
swoul,  9  soul,  sooal,  etc.  [f.  weak  grade  iwif- 
of  OE.  swlfan  (see  SWIVE)  +  -el  (see  -I.E).] 
1.  A  simple  fastening  or  coupling  device  made 
so  that  the  object  fastened  to  it  can  turn  freely 
upon  it,  or  so  that  each  half  of  the  swivel  itself  can 
turn  independently ;  e.g.  a  ring  or  staple  turning 
on  a  pin  or  the  like. 

1307-8  Ace.  E.reh.  K.  R.  Bd.  14.  No.  14  (P.R.O.),  In 
quodam  haunser  empto..pro  dicta  masta  tractanda,  iiij.s 
viij.d...in  vno  swyuel  de ferro empto .  .prodicta  Masta,  .x.d. 
1330  Chancellor's  Roll  133  m,  20  dorso,  In.  .uno  swyvel  de 
fen o.. pro  dicta  bargia.  1353  in  Pipe  Roll 33  Ed-iu.  Ill, 
m.  36  Pro  factura  de  .lij.  Swyuelspro  towagio  ij.  masl[oium] 
de  hortepole  et  .j.  masti  de  scharburghe.  Ibid.  36/1  dorso, 
De  .j.  ancie  cum  vno  suawel  sine  anulo  in  capite  1411 
Nottingham  Rtc.  II.  86,  iij.  swefels,  ijd.  14*4-5  Foreign 
Accounts  59  m.  26,  De  j  ferro  vocato  swevill  de  novo  facto 
ad  towandum  quoddam  maluni  grossum.  1426-7  Ree.  St. 
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Mary  at  Hill  66  For  a  key  &  a  swevyll  to  be  chirche 
dore  vij  d.  .482-4  Ace.  Exch.  K.  K.  Bd.  496.  No.  28 
(P.  R.  O.)  Cyme.iting  barres  Swevilles  bteybarres  pro 
fenestris.  1501-3  in  C.  Kerry  Hist.  St.  Lawrence,  Lead 
ing  (t883)  53  A  bol.e  and  a  swevyll  to  the  trendyll. 
i$,S  MS.  Ace.  St.  John's  Hasp.,  Canterb.,  Payd  for  ij  | 
swevyllys  for  cnlues  ij  d.  1535  JfS.  Kami.  1).  777  V-  84  b, 
A  new  swyffvyll  ffor  the  buket  of  the  said  MIL  _  1575 
TURBF.RV.  1'autcaiirie  173  Take  asinall  corde  of  the  bignesse 
of  a  bowstring  or  little  more,  put  it  through  a  ring  and 
binde  it  about  the  stone,  in  such  sorte  that  the  ring  or  swyvle 
may  go  rounde  about  the  stone,  without  anystoppe  or  lette. 
1598  FLORID,  Accialino,.  .the  swiuell  of  a  chame.  1651 
T.  BARKER  Art  of  Angling  (16531  4  Two  hairs  twisted  tor 
the  bottom.. with  a  Swivel  nigh  tlie  middle  of  your  line. 
1672  T.  VENN  idilit.  Discifl.  8  He  is  to  have  a  good 
Harquebuz,  hanging  on  a  Belt,  with  a  swivel.  1681  Land. 
Caz.y.0.  1710/4  AGer  Faulkon  of  the  King's,,  .havingone 
of  the  King's  Varvels  upon  one  Leg,  and  a  Brass  Swivel 
upon  the  other.  1695  Ibid.  No.  3070,4  Lost.^.,  a  Steel 
Chain  and  Swivles  of  the  same,  belonging  to  a  W  atch,  hav. 
ing  the  Key  and  two  Seals  upon  the  Swivles.  1791  SJIEA-  t 
ION  Edystone  L.  §  126  Two  40  fathom  chains  were  to  be 
joined  together  by  one  of  the  loops  of  ihe  large  swivel, .  .one 
of  the  anchors.,  being  laid  to  the  westward,  .from  the  swivel. 
1802  JAMES  Milii.  Diet.,  Svifcels, .. commonly  called  Loop 
and  Swivel,  and  Guard  and  Swivel,— Two  iron  rings 
attached  to  a  musquet,  through  which  the  sling  passes. 
1887  HARDY  Woodlandcrs  I.  iii.  44  He  carried  a  horn  lan 
tern  which  hung  upon  a  swivel,  and,  wheeling  as  it  dangled, 
[etc.]. 

0.  1502  Swele  [see  4].  1688  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xvm. 
(Roxb.)  134/2  A  carbine,  .is  hung  by  the  mans  side  in  a  belt 
ouer  his  left  shoulder,  and  vnder  his  right  Arme  :  with  a 
sweell  or  sweeth  v-pon  it,  which  by  the  help  of  a  spring  in 
it,  taks  hold  of  a  ring,  on  a  side  bar.  .screwd  on  the  stock. 

y.  15..  Lichtonns  Dream  64  in  Bann.  MS.  If.  101  b, 
Thair  tedderis  wer  maid  weill  grit  to  graip,  With  silkin 
schakillis  and  sowlis  [Mail/and  MS.  swollis]  of  quhy  te  saip. 
c  1536  LYNDF.SAV  Compl.  Ka^sche  202  Thocht  38  be  cuplit 
all  to  gidder  With  silk,  and  swoulis  of  syluer  fyne.  1878 
Cnwbld.  Gloss.,  Sooah,  a  swivel  joint  in  a  chain,  commonly 
termed  a  pair  of  sooals. 

Jig.  1775  SIIERIUAN  Rh'als  IV.  iii,  T'other  [eye]  turned  on 
a  swivel,  and  secured  its  retreat  with  a  frown  !  1836  I. 
TAYLOR  rhys.  Theory  xvi.  208  That  the  sun  is  the  mere 
lamp  and  hearth  of  the  planetary  system  or  only  the  swivel 
of  its  revolutions. 

b.  spec.  A  pivoted  rest  for  a  gun,  esp.  on  the 
gunwale  of  a  boat,  enabling  it  to  turn  horizontally 
in  any  required  direction. 

1697  DAMTIER  Voy.  round  World  (1699)  30  She  had  4 
Patereroes,  and  some  long  Guns  plac'd  in  the  Swivel  on  the 
Gunnel.  1745  P.  THOMAS  Jrnl.  Anson's  Voy.  288  She  had 
.  .twenty-ei^ht  Brass  Patareroes.. mounted  on  Swivels_on 
the  Gun-walls.  1878  A.  H.  MAKKHAM  fit.  Frozen  Sea.  \.  4 
They  were  both  provided  with  harpoon  guns  fixed  on 
swivels  in  the  bows. 

2.  Short  for  s'trivcl-gun  :  see  4  b. 

1748  Austin's  I7oy.  n.  iv.  169  Four  four  pounders,  and  two 
swivels.  1761  Ann.  Reg.,  Chron.  97/2  The  Vainqueur  of 
10  guns,  16  swivels,  and  90  men.  1816  TUCKEY  Narr. 
Exped.  R.  Zaire  ui.  (1818)  109  On  bis  landing  I  sahued 
him  with  four  swivels.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.S.  IV.  xxxv. 
573  At  daybreak  it  was  boarded  by  the  provincials,  who 
caiiied  oil  four  four-poundets  and  twelve  swivels. 

3.  A  kind  of  small  shuttle  used  in  ribbon-weav 
ing,  etc.     (Cf.  siaivel-loom  in  4  b.) 

1894  T.  W.  Fox  Mech.  Weaving  xn.  313  If  the  two 
systems  are  compared  as  to  beauty  of  effect,  variety  cf 
detail,  and  general  excellence  of  workmanship,  swivels  are 
vastly  superior  to  lappets.  Ibid.  314  Swivels  have  been 
made  in  power-looms  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  but  they 
are  still,  to  a  large  extent,  produced  on  hand-looms. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  in  names  of  various  pnrts 
of  machinery,  etc.  =  forming  or  connected  with  a 
swivel,  so  as  to  turn  on  some  other  part  or  allow 
it   to  turn,   as    swivel-bar,   -bearing,    -bed,    -belt, 
-coupling,    -hanger,    -head,     -joint,    -link,    -pipe, 
-plate,  -ring,    -table,   etc. ;    also   swivel-like  adj. 
and  adv. 

1502  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot .  II.  46  For  ane  elne  gray 
damas  to  be  ane  swele  belt  for  hircredill,  xxijj.  1725  Paul. 
Diet.  s.v.  Windmill,  That  the  Handle  or  Rod  of  the  Bucket, 
be  so  made,  that  it  may,  swivel-like,  turn  any  way.  1769 
FALCONER  Diet.  flf<iritte(ii8o)s.v.  Moorings,  To  this  swivel- 
link  are  attached  the  bridles,  which  are  short  pieces  of 
cable.  1792  BELKNAP  Hist.  New  Hampsh.  III.  105  The 
invention  of  the  swivel-chain.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat. 
Mech.  56  The  gives.. should  not  be  immovably  fixed  to  the 
arms,  but  hung  by  a  swivel  joint.  1838  Civil  Etif,  fy  Arch. 
Jrnl.  I.  263  'i  One  of  these  guns  will  be  placed  forward,  and 
the  other  aft, ..on  sliding*  swivel  beds.  1844  H.  STFPHENS 
Bk.  Farm  II.  534  A  carriage  of  a  neaily  triangular  form  is 
very  generally  adopted,  the  apex  being  in  fiont  over  the 
swivel- bar.  Ibid.  III.  1103  The  end. .is  furnished  with 
ferule  and  swivel-ring.  1856  '.STONEHENCE'  Brit.  Rural 
Spots  255  The  Single  Swivel-Trace  consists  of  about 
12  inches  of  gut  or  cimp,  with  a  hook-swivel  at  one  end. 
1869  KANKINE  Machine  !,  Hand-tools  PI.  P  4,  A  swivel 
bearing  fixed  in  the  arms  of  the  quadrants,  /bid.  Pn,  Con 
nected  to  the  mains  by  elastic  pipes  or  swivel  couplings. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Swivel-joint,  a  section  in  a  chain 
or  a  joint  on  a  rod,  which  allows  the  parts  to  twist  without 
kinking  or  distortion.  1908  Westm.  Gaz.  17  Oct.  12/2  The 
eyes  of  the  chameleon .  .appear  to  be  mounted  on  ball-sockets, 
that  act  in  a  swivel-like  manner. 

b.  Special  Combs. :  swivel-bridge,  a  swing- 
bridge  ;  swivel-chair,  a  chair  the  seat  of  which 
turns  horizontally  on  a  pivot ;  t  swivel-engine  = 
swivel-loom ;  swivel  eye  (olloq.  or  slang,  a  squint 
ing  eye  (cf.  1775  in  I  Jig.}',  an  eye  that  rolls  in 
its  socket ;  hence  swivel-eyed  a,,  squint-eyed, 
squinting;  swivel-gun,  a  gun  or  cannon,  usually 
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a  small  one,  mounted  on  a  swivel  (sense  I  b)  so  as 
to  turn  horizontally  in  any  required  direction; 
swivel-hook,  a  hook  fastened  to  something,  e.g. 
a  pulley-block,  by  means  of  a  swivel ;  hence 
swivel- hooked  a.  •  swivel-loom,  ?  a  loom  having 
swivels  (sense  3)  on  the  batten,  used  in  ribbon- 
weaving  ;  swivel-plough,  a  turn-wrest  plough ; 
swivel-shuttle,  =  sense  3  ;  swivel-weaving, 
weaving  with  a  swivel-shuttle  ;  so  swivel- weft. 

1754  POCOCKE  Trav.  (Camden)  II.  66  The  \Vye  [=  Wey], 
over  which  there  is  a  long  *swivil  bridge  which  turns  with 
one  hand.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey  ix,  A  little  canal  near  the 
India  Docks,  where  there  was  a  swivel  bridge  which  opened 
now  and  then  to  let  some  wandering  monster  of  a  ship  come 
roaming  up  the  street  like  a  stranded  leviathan.  1858  Mere. 
Marine  fttag.  V,  124  The  Swivel  Bridge  across  the  New 
Cut  at  Swansea  Harbour.  1884  HOWELLS  Silas  Lapham 
(1891)  I.  22  Lapham. .lifted  his  bulk  up  out  of  his  *swivel- 
chair.  1795  J-  AIKIN  Manchester  163  Ingenious  mechanics 
(were]  invited  over  to  construct  *swivel  engines.  1865 
DICKENS  Mitt.  /•>.  n.  xii,  She  found  herself  possessed  of 
what  is  colloquially  termed  a  *  swivel  eye. ..She  was  not 
otherwise  positively  ill-looking.  1896  A.  D.  COLERIDGE 
Eton  in  Fatties  (1898)  174  He  glared  with  his  swivel  eye  at 
the  congregation.  1781  C.  JOHNSTON  Hist.  y.  'Juniper  \. 
ai  Some  witch  or  fairy.. must  have  stolen  away  her  own 
child.. and  left  this  *swive!-eyed  elf  In  his  place.  1889 
CON  AN  DOYLE  Micah  Clarke  244  Your  blue-coated,  gold- 
braided,  swivel-eyed,  quarter-deckers.  1712  E.  COOKE  Voy. 
S.  Sea  12s,  I  went  away  in  our  Pinnace,  with., a  "Swivel- 
Gun  in  the  Boat,  1748  Anton's  Voy.  n.  v.  179  The  Com- 
modore  ordered.. a  swivel  gun-stock  to  be  fixed  in  the  bow. 
1769  COOK  Voy.  round  Ii  'o>ld  i.  x.  (1773)  102, 1  mounted  six 
swivel  guns  upon  the  fort,  which  1  was  sorry  to  see  struck 
the  natives  with  dread.  1846  GREENER  Sc/.  Gunnery  283 
The  longest  duck  or  swivel  guns.  1788  JEFFERSON  Writ. 
(1859)  11.  379  Hook  the  instrument  by  its  *swivel  hook. 
1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Fa) m  I.  425  The  draught  swivel. 
hook  is  attached  to  the  shackle.  1883  Alan.  Seaman* 
shipjor  Boys  136  Fall  Ulocks,  for  Top-Tackle  Pendants, 
Are  iron-bound,  "swivel-hooked  blocks.  1795  J.  AIKIN 
Manchester  175  Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  work 
a  number  of  looms  together  by  machinery.  The  first 
was  upon  the  introduction  of  *swivel-looms,  about  thirty 
years  since.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet,  AffcJt.,  Swivel/cow,  a 
kind  of  loom  (formerly)  used  for  the  weaving  of  tapes  and 
narrow  goods.  Jbid.t  * Sivirel-plviv. ..  Known  in  England 
as  a  turn-wrest  plow;  in  the  United  States  as  a  Side-hill 
Plow.  1894!'.  W.  Fox  Mech.  Weaving  xu.  314  In  power- 
looms,  *swivel  shuttles  are  fitted  in  a  movable  carrying  frame 
attached  to  the  front  of  a  slay.  /<W.,  'Swivel-weaving  con 
sists  in  adding  ribbon  shuttles  to  an  ordinary  loom  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  can  be  held  out  of  the  way,  dropped 
upon  the  race  board,  and  moved  under  lifted  warp  at 
pleasure.  Ibid.  vi.  16.'  This  machine  makes  imperfect  cloth, 
because  ground  weft  floats  under  the  figure  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  *swivel  weft. 

Swi'VCl,  v.     [f".  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  turn   (something)  on   or   as  on  a 
swivel. 

1794  Sporting  Mag.  III.  162/2  Our  hobs  can  swivel  noses 
at  single  stick  who  fight.  1832  Prof.  Regitl.  htstr.  Cavalry 
II.  41  The.. men.. swivel  their  carbines.  1876  C.  D. WARNER 
Wint.  AY/*  xxv.  311  He  simply  swivels  his  eye  around  and 
brings  it  to  bear  on  the  object.  1879  CasselPs  Tec/in.  Educ. 
IV.  343/1  It  swivels  or  adjusts  itself  so  as  to  prevent  iiregu- 
lar  cutting.  1914  J.  G.  HORNER  Gear  Cutting  So  Ihe  tooth 
flank  is  swivelled  about  the  apex  of  the  cone  of  the  gear. 

2.  intr.  To  turn  or  rotate  as,  or  as  on,  a  swivel. 
1846  HOLTZAPFFEL  Turning  II.  854  If  the  jaws  are  closed 

upon  a  taper  object, .  .ihe  two  parts  of  the  vice  swivel  hori 
zontally  on  a  joint.  1869  RANKINE  Mmckitu  <V  Hand-tot* 
PI.  L-4,  Each  of  the  lower  speed  cones,  F,  is  so  mounted  as 
to  be  capable  of  swivelling  about  the  shaft,  E.  1884  KNIGHT 
Viet.  Mech.t  Suppl.  754/2  A  street  car  mounted  on  its  run- 
ning  gear  so  as  to  swivel  thereon  and  turn  end  for  end, 
dispensing  with  a  turn-table. 

3.  trans.  To  furnish  with  a  swivel ;  to  fasten  to 
something  by  means  of  a  swivel. 

1870  £n£.  Mech.  14  Jan.  429/3  Arms  swivelled  to  a  re 
volving  disc.  1891  Pail  Mali  G.  10  Dec.  2/2  1  he  electric 
current  not  only  rings,  the  alarm  bell  but  also  sv,  ivels  up  the 
harness  of  the  horses  that  draw  the  fiie-engine.  1901  Daily 
A'eivs  9  Jan.  3/3  The  weapons  ate  also  fitted  with  a  shoit 
sling  attached  to  the  ring  swivelled  on  to  the  fore  band  of 

j    the  piece. 

Hence  Swivelled  (swiVlcl)  ppl.a.,  furnished 
with  a  swivel  ;  Swrvellirjg  EV/.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1869  RANKINE  Machine  %  Hand-tools  PI.  C»4,  A  suitable 
swivelling  joint  being  provided  to  enable  the  crane  to  make 

,    complete  revolutions.     1871    Kentledge's  Ei1.  Boy's   Ann. 

'•  Oct.  594  Joined  together  by  a  swivelling. pin  over  the  driving- 
wheel.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  #<  Clockm.  138  The 
upper  slide  is  swivelled.  1894  T.  W.  Fox  Mech.  Weaving 
xii.  316  A  rack  is  usually  governed  by  the  Jacquard  through 
a  cam,  a  series  of  links,  and  an  upright  shaft,  and  means  are 
provided  for  putting  the  lack  out  of  action  whenever  it 
becomes  necessary  to  stop  swivelling.  1911  Emycl,  Brit. 
XXVII.  164/1  Modern  car  bodies  are  mounted  either  on 
a  single  four-wheeled  truck,  with  a  fixed  or  rigid  wheel-base, 
or  on  two  four-wheeled  bogies  or  swivelling  trucks.  1914 
J.  G.  HORNER  Gear  Cutting  168  The  swivelling  movement  of 
the  cuiter  head. 

Swivet,  var.  SWEVET  Obs. 

Swizar,  -er,  Swizzer,  var.  SWISSBR  Obs. 

Swizzing:  see  SWISSIKG. 

Swizzle  (swi'z'l),  sb.  slang  or  colloq.  [Origin 
unknown.  Cf.  SWITCHEL.]  A  name  for  various  com 
pounded  intoxicating  drinks;  sometimes  vaguely 
used  for  intoxicating  drink  in  general. 

1813  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  I.  68  The  boys.. finished 
the  evening  with  some  prime  grub,  swizzle,  and  singing. 
1843  LE  FEVRE  Life  Ttav.  Phyi.  III.  in.  i.  86  A  glass  of 
swizzle,  the  most  salubrious  beverage  in  hot  weather.  1848 
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SWOON. 


ALB.  SMITH  Chr.  Tadpole  xlv.  304  '  What  sort  of  swizzle  do 
you  keep  here  ?'  '  Swizzle,  sir  ? — yes,  sir,"  answered  the 
waiter,  not  exactly  knowing  what  to  reply.  '  Drink,  I  mean,1 
the  other  continued  ;  '  lush  ! — will  that  do  ?'  1879  HODDAM- 
WIIETHAM  Rorannti,  etc.  129  A  certain  institution  of  iJemc- 
rara  known  as  'swizzles  '.  ..The  exact  receipt  for  a  swizzle  I 
cannot  cive.  1899  C.  H.  ROBINSON  in  World  H'lde  Mag. 
July,  After  partaking  of  the  inevitable  brandy  cocktail  or 
'  swizzle '  as  it  is  called  in  the  West  Indies. 

b.  Comb. :    swizzle-stick,    a    stick    used    for 
stirring  drink  into  a  froth. 

1885  LADYBRASSEY  The  Trades  152,  I  mean.,  to  take  home 
some  'swizzle-sticks'.  They  are  cut  from  some  kind  of 
creeper,  close  to  a  joint,  where  four  or  five  shoots  branch  out 
at  right  angles,  so  as  to  pioduce  a  star-like  circle. 

Swi'Zzle,  v.  slang  or  colhq.  and  dial  [f. 
SWIZZLE  sb.} 

1.  intr.  To  drink  to  excess,  swijj,  tipple. 

1847  HALI.IWELL,  Swizzle  ..  to  drink,  or  swill,  1903 
McN*E[Li,  Egregious  English  155  There  lie  gorges  and 
swizzles  till  the  warning  bell  advises  him  of  the  departure 
of  his  train. 

2.  trans.  To  stir  with  a  swizzle-stick. 

1859  TROLLOPE  West  Indies  iii.  (1860)46  A  long  bitter  duly 
swizzled  is  your  true  West  Indian  syren.  1885  LADY  BRASSEY 
The  Trades  151  The  whole  is  mixed  with  powdered  ice,  and 
stirred  or  '  swizzled '  until  it  froths  well. 

Swk,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SUCK  r.  Swld(e,  obs. 
ff.  should,  pa.  t.  of  SHALL.  Swm{e,  obs.  Sc.  ff. 
SOME.  Swmmer,  obs.  form  of  SUMMER  sb.- 
Swmyr,  obs.  Sc.  f.  SUMMER  sb.l  Swn,  swne, 
obs.  forms  of  SUN.  Swndre,  obs.  Sc.  f.  SUNDER 
v.  Swne,  obs.  Sc.  f.  SOON  adv.,  SWOON*. 
Swnye,  var.  SONVIK  v.  Obs,  Swoap,  obs.  dial, 
f.  SOPE.  Swob,  Swobber,  var.  SWAB,  SWABHEK. 
Swoch,  Sc.  var.  SOUGH  z/.i,  Swow  sb. ;  obs. 
form  of  SUCH.  Swod,  variant  of  SWAP  5^.1,7. 
Swoddle,  obs.  form  of  SWADDLE  v.  Swoddy, 
variant  of  SWADDT  sb. 

tSwoft.  Obs.  rare.  [app.  f.  ME.  SWOP-E + 
-T.]  Sweepings. 

c  1250  Death  152  in  O.  E.  Misc.  176  Me  wule  swopen  pin 
bus  &  ut  mid  he  swoft. 

Swofte,  obs.  Sc.  var.  SWIFT. 

•j*  Swog,  vt  Obs.  rare.  [?  A  mixture  of  SWAY  or 
SWING  and  JOG.]  intr.  ?  To  make  0116*3  way 
heavily. 

1637  WHITING  Albino  %  Bellama  105  He.  .with  all  speed 
was  swoggmg  to  the  hall. 

Swogn(e,  swoye  :  see  SOUGH,  Swow  sb. 

Swohinge,  variant  of  SWOWIKG  vbL  sb. 

Swoir,  obs.  Sc.  pa.  t.  of  SWEAK  v. 

Swolde,  rare  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  SELL  v. 

fSwo-lder,  v.  Obs.  tare.  [?  Miswritten  for 
*swolter,  possibly  a  variant  of  SWALTER.]  intr.  To 
wallow,  welter. 

cixoo  Trin.  Colt.  How,  7  Longe  we  habben  lein  on  ure 
fule  synnes£  swoldied  baron  alse  slou  man  do5  on  swete 
slape. 

Swole,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  SWELL  v. 
Swoled,  dial,  variant  of  SWEALED///.  a. 

1709  W.  KING  Art  of  Cookery  35  Others,  to  shew  the  large 
ness  of  their  Soul,  Ptepate  you  Muttons  swol'd,  and  Oxen 
whole.  Ibid.,  Let.  21  A  swol'd  Mutton,  which  is  a  Sheep 
roasted  in  its  Wool. 

t  Swole-hot,  a.  Obs.    =  swofy  hot :  see  SWOLY. 

1711  I*  A  i  LEY,  Sivole-hot,  sultry,  hot.  O.  [-  Old  Word]. 

Swolewe,  obs.  form  of  SWALLOW. 

Swoling,  obs.  form  of  SULING. 

Swolks,  app.  a  meaningless  perversion  of 
S  WOUNDS. 

1731-8  SWIFT  Pol.  Conversat.  ii.  173  Swolks,  I  must  be 
going,  by'r  Lady. 

Swollen  (swjii-1'n),  ppl.  a.  Forms  :  see  SWELL 
v.  [Strong  pa.  pple.  of  SWELL  v.] 

1.  Increased  in  bulk,  as  by  internal  pressure  ;  dis 
tended,  filled  out;  esp.  morbidly  enlarged,  affected 
with  tumour;  also,  of  a  distended  form,  bulging, 
protuberant.  . 

c  1325  Song  ofMerci  162  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  173  We  loue  so 
sloupe,  and  harlotrie,  We  slepe  a[*J  swolle  swyn  in  lake. 
1538  ELYOT,  'I'ttmidus,.  .swollen.  1558  WARDE  tr.  Alexis' 
Seer.  23  b,  To  heale  swollen  knees  or  ledges.  1590  SPENSKR 
f.  Q.  n.  J.  13  Her  swollen  eyes  were  much  disfigured.  1598 
BP.  HALL  Sat.  iv.  i.  69  His  pouting  cheeks  pufT  vp  abouc 
his  brow  Like  a  swolne  Toad  toucht  with  the  Spiders  blow. 
1683  PRIOR  Pastoral  14  Nor  let  those  sighs  from  your  swoln 
bosom  rise.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  n.  4'?  JEofas..an 
ancient  Man  with  swolne  Blub  Cheeks.  1741  CoLUNB 
Oriental  Eclogues  ii.  63  The  silent  asp  shall  creep.. Or 
some  swoln  serpent  twist  his  scales  around.  1816  BYRON 
Prwmtff  of  Chillon  viii,  I've  seen  it  on  the  breaking  ocean 
Strive  with  a  swoln  convulsive  motion.  1838  DICKENS  .Vick. 
WfVA.xix,  The  swollen  veins  stood  out  like  sinews  on  Ralph's 
forehead.  1839  Fw.  A.  KKMBLE  KesM.  Georgia  (1863)  61 
Upon  this  great  tray  are  pil»-d  the  swollen  ..cotton  bags. 
1884  BOWER  Si  SCOIT  De  Bary's  /'hatter.  519  Plants  which, 
in  their  wild  form,  have  thin  roots,  but  in  many  cultivated 
varieties  are  provided  with  fleshy  swollen  roots.  1890 
Retrospect  Med.  CII.  326  The  swollen,  vascular  state  of  the 
tongue, 

b.  Of  a  body  of  water:  cf.  SWELL  v.  ib,  ab,3b. 

165*  MAYNE  tr.  Donne's  Epigrams  \\\.  9  Here  the  swoln 
sea  views  the  inferiour  ground.  1794  Mus.  RADCLIFKE 
Myst.  Udolfiko  1,  The  swollen  torrents  that  descend  from 
the  heights.  1856  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint,  v.  xvi.  S  20  Cliffs., 
of  which  every  thunder-shower  dissolves  tons  in  the  swoln 


blackness  of  torrents.  1915  G.  M.  TREVELYAN  7-  Bright 
Introd.  i  His  oncoming  was  as  the  surge  of  the  full  swollen 
tide,  not  of  the  sea  in  storm. 

C.  Increased  in  amount  or  degree. 

a  1631  DONNE  Elegies  xi[ij.  1 10  At  thy  lives  last  moment, 

May  thy   swolne  sinnes  themselves  to  thee  present.     1871 

R.  H.  HUTTOS  Ess.  (1877)  1.  61  The  inroads  of  unjust  and 

i    swollen  powers.     1911  G.  ELLIOT  SMITH  Anc.  Egyptians  ii. 

\     15  The  writings  that .  .fill  the  swollen  shelves  of  our  libraries. 

2.  fig.   a.  Said  of  a  feeling  or  mental  state  such 
'    as  causes  a  sense  of  distension  or  expansion,  or  of 
i    a   person   affected   with   such  a  feeling,  etc. ;  esp. 

inflated  with  pride,  puffed  up. 
c  1386  CHAUCHR  Clerk's  T.  894  With  humble  herte  and  glad 

visage,  Nat  with  no  swollen  thoght  in  hire  corage.  1412-20 
,  LYDC.  Chron.  Troy  iv.  4889  Eneas  Of  Ire  &  rancour  so 
!  [ajtneved  was  Ageyn  be  kyng,  with  ;\  swollen  hette.  1592 

•  So/t'tnan  <y  i'ers.  in.  ii.  15  And  here  my  swolne  harts  gieef 
doth  stay  my  tongue.     1625  J.  ROBINSON  Observations  xxii. 
130  Of  them  I  have  known  some  so  swoln  in  the  mouth,  as 

,    they  have  thought,  that  if  they  gave  their  Servant  a  better 

!    name,   then  Sirra,  or  Boy,   they  lost  of  their  authentic. 

1697  DRVDKN  ALnetd  vi.  251  Swoln  with  Applause.     1838 

DICKENS  Nich,  Nick,  xii,  His  swollen  heart  almost  bursting. 

b.   Of  language:  Turgid,  inflated,  bombastic. 

1605  ist  Pt.  Jeronitno  i.  i.  56  Let  him.  .Stretch  his  mouth 
wider  with  big  swolne  phrases.  1783  ULAIR  Lect.  xviii.  (1812) 
II.  27  The  swoln  imagery,  a  1834  COLERIDGE  Shaks.  Notes 
(1849)  49  Swoln  panegyrics. 

3.  Comb.,  as  swollen-checked,  -fated,  etc.,  ndjs. 
1591   PERCIVALL  .S/.   Diet.,  Carrillado,  *s\volen  cheeked. 

1837  CANLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  in.  i.  vii,  A  man  bodily  and  mentally 
swoln-cheeked.  a  1618  SYLVESTER  tr.  Dither  s  Lat.  \' ers.es 
Wks.  (GrosartJ  II.  337  '2  The  boy'strous  billows  Of  *swolne 
fac't  Auster.  1647  H.  MORE  Mitt.  Poems,  Exorcisunts  iv, 
Those  Eastern  spatterd  lights.. And  that  *swoln-glowing 
ball. 

Swelling,  obs.  form  of  SUI.ING. 

Swolly,  swolovw),  swolwe,  etc.,  obs.  ff. 
SWALLOW. 

Swoln :  see  SWELL  z>.,  SWOLLKN  ppl.  a. 

Swollen (s\vdu'h'n},f>f>/.a,  rare~^.  [str. pa. pple. 
of  SWEI.T.]  Oppressed  with  heat,  sultry. 

1876  C-  J.  WELLS  Joseph  $  Brethren  ii.  i,  Dreamy  Ixyp- 
tians  in  the  ouier  field  Scatter  the  grain  in  swollen  idleness. 

f  Swoltery,  a.  Obs.  rare,  [f,  *sivolter,  swatter, 
',  var.  of  SWELTER  (cf.  SWALTISH)  +  -Y.]  Sultry. 

1603  SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  ii.  101  {Qo.  i)  Very  swoltery  [ist 
i  F'i.  souliry]  hot. 

Swolues,  obs.  pi.  of  SWALLOW  sb.- 
tSwO'ly,   a.    Obs.     Also  6  swooly,  sooly(e. 
[Represents  OE.jtt/0//£,  Lswol-'.  sivel-  (seeSwEAL 
i).\\     Oppressively  hot,  sultry.     Also  advh. 

1496  Bk,  St.  Albans,  Fishing  22  A  swoly  hole  weder. 
1556  WIT  HALS  Diet.  (15681  3a'2  Feruent  heate,  or  swoly 
hotte.  1570  FOXE  A.  $  M.  (ed.  2)  II.  1071/2  The  soulye 
[later  edd,  soolyj  heat  of  y«  prison. 

Swom,  obs.  pn.  t.  of  SWIM  v. 
Swornp,  obs.  form  of  SWAMP. 
t  Swon.   Obs.     Forms :     i    swan,    4   suan,    5 
swan,    swon.      [OE.    swan    swineherd  =  MLG. 

•  sweti,  swein  herd,  esp.  swineherd,  young  man,  I.G. 
sweett,  swen,  OHG.  swein  (G.  dial.  sfAweitt^QN. 
svcinn  boy,  servant,  whence  SWAIN  (S\v.  sven,  Da. 
svend   boy,  lad)  :—  OTeut.  *swainaz,  referred  by 
some  to  root  swa-,  sive-  oneself,  and  taken  to  mean 

1    orig.    *  a  person    belonging    to    oneself,  adherent, 

•  attendant'.]     A  swinclierd. 

a  700  Epinal Glos s.  961  in  0.  E.  Te.tfs  92  .Va^w/cwj..suan. 
'  900-30  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  755  (Parker  MS.)  He  ba:r  wunade 
;  ot?  biet  hiene  an  swan  ofstang  at  Pryfeies  flodan.  1395 

Cattular.  Abb.  de  Whitcly  iSurtees)  614  Item  j  suan  per 

xxiiij  dies  minanti  plaustra  .iiij.s.  1421  Coventry  Leet  Bk. 
j  27  We  commaund. .  that  the  Swan  of  this  Cite  diive  the 

Swyne  of  this  Cite  to  wa*les  and  maneys  a-bout  this  ciie. 

>.  1440  Pnilid.  en  Hush.  in.  ioS6  Tin  swon  may  se  their 

noumber  &  up  saue  '1  hoppressed  pigge. 

Swon,  swonne,  obs.  ff.  SWAN,  SWOON. 

Swonds,  variant  of  SWOUXDS. 

Swone,  obs.  form  of  SWOON. 

Swones,  variant  of  SWOUNDS. 

t  Swong,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  OX.  svangr,  related  to 
svattgi  SWANGE  groin,  (.  swayg-tv-,  pcrh.  identical 
\\ith  swtiygw-,  grade-variant  otswiygw-  to  SWING, 
q.  v.  ;  cf.  the  parallel  formations  s.  v.  SWANK  <z.] 
Thin,  lean,  as  from  hunger. 

a  1300  Kstorie  del  Euangelif  284  (Vernon  MS.)  in  Engl. 
Stitt.  VI II.  258  pe  hungri  in  god  he  made  stronge,  And  be 
riclie  heletteal  swonge.  c  2440  Promf,  Parz>.  484,  2  Swonge, 
sinal  and  long  (or  gawnte,  sn/>ra)t  gracilis, 

Swong(e,  obs.  pa,  t.  and  pple.  of  SWING  v. 
Swoo,  obs.  form  of  SOB,  SOUGH  z/.i 
Swoof,  swuff,  v.   Sc.   ?  Obs.    Also  6  suoufe. 
I    Variants  of  SOUGH  v.l,  SOWFF.     So  Swoof  sb.  - 

SOUUH  si'.* 

1595-6  HUREL  Pilfr.  in  Watson  Coll.  Sc.  Poems  (1700^  II. 
34  Than  sofilie  did  I  suoufe  and  sleep.  i8at  HOGG  Penis 
pf  Man  1 1.  vii.  256,  I  was.  .keeping  a  good  look  out  a"  round 
about,  and  Will  he  was  >wufTine  and  sleeping.  1815  JAMIK- 
s  'N.  Swn_ff\  Stvoof,  s.,  the  act  of  whizzing.  1834  J.  ^'OUNGEH 
Poems,  Thoughts  as  they  Rise,  I  love  the  swnff  of  every 
out-field  feather.  '11835  HOGG  Good  Man  of  All w  vii, 
With  a  holy  p-ahn  sung  ower  mine  head,  And  swootit  with 
my  last  breath.  1835  Jos.  GRANT  Dr,-ams  of  Absence  ii, 
The  cauld  winds  did  swoof  through  the  rifted  roof. 

Swooly,  variant  of  SWOLY  a.   Obs. 

Swoom,  Sc.  and  north,  f.  SWIM  v. 


Swoon  (sw«n),  sb.  Forms  :  4  north,  suun, 
squowen,  -in,  4-5  swou-e,  swouu-e,  swowu-e, 
(5  swon,  swonne  ?,  suoun),  5-6  swone,  swown, 
5-7  swoun^e,  swowne,  (6  Sir.  swne,  7  swoone), 
7-  swoon.  [Orig.  in  phr.  in  swoune,  etc.  (sense  i), 
alteration  of  a  swoitn,  ASWOON,  <].  v.  ;  otherwise  f. 
SWOON  v.  Cf.  the  parallel  Swow  and  ASWOUGH, 
ABWOW(& 

In  the  following  quot.  the  spelling  su-oon  is  used  where 
the  rime  requires  SWOltnd, 

i68a  N.  O.  />(>t/eau''s  Lntrin  11.  16  Thus  spoke  our  Lover 
whining,  plain  and  round,  And  clos'd  her  speech  with  an 
half-dying  swoon.] 

1.  The  action  of  swooning  or  the  condition  of 
one  who  has  swooned  ;  syncope, 

a.  without  article,  in  phr.  to  fall,  he  in  (occas. 
on,  oj  "1  swoon.  arc/t. 

13..  Ct»y  II  'ani'.  (A.)  557  Adoun  he  fel  a-s-Aounk- ;  &when 
he  gan  to  dawei  [etc.].  ^1386  CHAUCER  Doctor's  '/.  245 
And  with  that  word  she  fil  aswowne  [v.rr.  on  swoune,  on 
swoui),  a  swoun,  in  swoune]  anon.  i39oGowFR  Conf.  111. 
310  For  sorwe  a  swoune  \v.r.  aswoune]  he  overthrew,  Tliat 
iK'inan  wKte  in  him  no  lif.  [For  Liter  examples  see  ASWOON  ] 

a  1300  Cursor  A/.  11722  pai  (ell  in  suun  a!  \>i\l  \>i\r  war. 
13. .  /:.  E,  Allit.  P.  A.  ub'o  A  longeyng  beuy  me  strok  in 
swone  \ruues  regioun,  etc.].  1340  HAMIOI.E  Pr.  Ccnsc. 
7i-By  pai  salle. . deghe  ever-mare  lyfand  with-allt;,  Als  nun 
do--e  pat  \ve  se  in  swowne  falle.  1390  GOWKK  Cftt/'.  II.  240 
And  with  that  word  sche  gan  doun  falle  On  \v,rr.  Of,  InneJ 
swoune.  a  1400-50  Wats  Alex.  734  (Dublin  MS.*  [She] 
ttiowpys  doun  in  swone.  c  1440  denerydes  409^  Clarionas 
. .  fyllt  down  in  swoune  [>  inn:  doon  -  down),  c  1480  HKNRY- 
SON  Mor.  Fab.,  Swallow,  etc.  xxxvii,  That  bluclic  bowcheour 
beit  thay  birdis  doun..  Sum  with  ane  staf  he  stiaik  to  eirth 
on  swoun,  1:1489  CAXTON  Blanchntdyn  iv.  19  They  were 
bothe  fal  in  swone.  1535  SIEUAIT  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  I. 
408  Helmes  wer  hewin  to  the  schulderis  douu,  Kytht  im  iiy 
suelt  and  mony  fell  in  swoun.  a  1578  I.INDI-.SAV  \  Pitscottie) 
Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  208  The  king.. was  sa  brucklit  in 
his  harms  witht  the  fall  that  he  fell  in  dtidlie  swne.  1856 
M KS.  BROWNING  Aitr.  Lagh  \  570  As  one  in  swoon,  To 
whom  life  creeps  back  in  ihe  form  of  death. 

b.  In  particularized  u^e  :  A  fainting-fit. 

1390  UOWER  Conf.  III.  371,  I  was  out  of  mi  swuui-c 
aflraied.  14..  Sir  Bencs  2753  +  77  (MSS.  S.  &  N.)  Of  his 
swon  sir  B.  awooke.  c  1440  Gaierydes  2359  He  bledde  so 
fast  that  he  felle  in  A  suonne  [rime  sonej.  6*1489  CAXTON 
ftlanchardyn.  iv.  20  Afur  that  they  had  layen  in  a  swoune 
a  j;uode  while,  a  1533  I-i>.  lli-KNtus  htion  l\vii.  231  'I  hey 
came  to  Esclftramonoe,  \\ho  lay  on  y°  eith  in  a  swone.  1613 
PUKCHAS  Pilgrimage  i.  xviii.  82  And  falling  in  a  dead 
swowne,  sinketh  dnwne  with  horror.  1653  R-  KOVEI.L  in 
Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  II.  36  Mr  D[ean]  Cosens,  as  bee 
was  readeing  evening  pia\er,  fel!  down  in  a  swoone.  1664 
H.  MOKK  Apology  503  No  heart  could  escape  fiom  being 
struck  into  a  swoun  at  \\\--.  sight  of  so  oveicuming  a  lieauty 
and  Majesty.  1719  DE  I-oi:  Critic  \.  12,  I  was  so  sur 
prised,  that  I  fell  down  in  :i  Swoon.  1833  TENNYSON 
Eleanore  134  Tht-n,  as  "in  a  swoon,  With  dinning  sound  my 
ears  aie  life.  1865  KiNGSLtv  Hetcw.  vii,  The  knight, 
awakening  from  his  swoon,  struggled  violently. .to  escape. 

fig-  1^I3  PfKCHAS  Pilgrimage  vi.  \iii.  .4^8  A  swoune 
meane-wliile  did  Rome  sustaine.  1643  SIR  T.  BROWNK 
Relig.  Mcd.  66,  I  wonder.. in  what  swoun  their  Reasons 
lay,  to  content  themselves  ..  wiih  such  a  ..  ridiculous 
reason  as  Plutarch  alleadgelh  for  it.  a  1677  HARROW 
,Scrin.  Wks.  1716  I.  269  Anger  (that  swoon  of  leaspn).  1817 
SHELI.ECY  AVz*.  Islam  11.  xiv.  4  Like  asulphuious,  hill,  Whkn 
on  a  suddt-n  from  its  sno^s  has  shaken  'Ihe  swoon  of  ages. 

T  2.   A  '.deep  or  sound)  sleep.    Obs.  rare. 

1590  SPENSER/-'.  Q.  i.  i.  41  A  trickling  streame. .  Mi.xi 
with  a  murmuring  winde,  much  like  the  sowne  Of  swaim- 
ing  Bee*.,  did  cast  him  in  a  swowne.  Ibid.  in.  vi.  7  Her 
selfe  she  la  yd  To  sleepe,  the  whiles  a  gentle  slornbring 
swowne  Vpon  her  fell. 

Swoon  ,sw/7n),  v.  Forms:  a.  [3  .suowene], 
4  swowene,  swo5ene,  -y,  swou5ne.  ^.  4-6 
swoune,  swowtie,  (4  suoun,  squoen?,  swoune, 
;;sqwowne),78wount  7, 9  swown.  7.4-=;  swoce, 
(5  suone,  swoyne),  5-7  swoone,  7-  swoon. 
[ME.  swolne.  swojeiiy,  su-owene,  possibly  a  back- 
lormation  fiom  *wcjningt  tf,v(nvemng,  S\\OONING, 
q  v.  Three  types  were  developed:  (i)  nvounc, 
sivowne,  which  would  have  given  mod.  swatcti 
(swaiin)  ;  (2)  sit'Ofie,  aiising  from  loss  of  ^  or  iv, 
whence  the  mod.  swoon;  cf.  ME.  woe  ioi  woje 
(OE.  wA^iati],  and  woee  by  the  side  ol  wowc  in 
Spenser  ;  (3)  soitnye,  seuue,  whence  SOUND  v.%\ 

i.  intr.   To  fall  into  a  fainting-fit  ;  to  faint. 

a.  [^1290:  see  SWOONING  -vbi.  sb.  i  T  13..  K.  Alts.  5841 
(Laud  MS.),  |'e  kyng  swo^ei.ed  for  H  wounde.  c  1330  K. 
I'HUNNK  Chron.  ICac?  iKolls)  1841  pe  geaunt..ui  his  at  ires 
so  hym  wente  |  at  Gogmagog  gan  to  swowtne.  n  1375 
Joseph  A  rim.  51.5  Mony  swou^ninge  lay  b(  rw  schindnngc 
of  scnarpe.  c  1400  St.  Alexius  222  (Tiin.  MS.)  To  swojeny 
he  be*gan. 

ft.  13..  Guy  U'ano.  (A.)  468  Adoun  he  fel  and  swoune 
bigan.  1377  l.Asci-.  /'.  / 7.  Ii.  xx.  104  Many  a  louely  lady 
.  .Swouned  and  swelled  for  sorwe  of  dethes  dyntes.  ^'385 
CHAUCER  L.  G.  IV.  872  Thiibt,  And  how  sche  lyth  & 
swounnylh  (r'.rr.  swowneth,  souncth,  suowneth,  swouneth, 
swonytli,  sowneth]  on  the  gtounde.  1426  LYOU.  De  Gmi. 
rilgr.  4816  Wych  sl.aL.Maken  hyre  in  'lerys  drowne,  And 
ofTte  sythes  for  to  swowne.  1448*9  MET  HAM  Anio>yus  ff 
Cleopet  399  As  ofTtyn  sqwowny[n]g,  a^  I  rcmembyr  her 
bryght  face.  ti  1508  DI'NDAK  7'ua  Mariit  ll'etiu'ti  225  With 
that  I  seme  for  to  swoune,  thought  I  na  swerf  tak.  1598  H. 
JoNsoN  E-v.  Man  in  //nut.  v.  ii,  Take  my  armour  of  quickly, 
twill  make  him  swoune,  I  feare.  1601  —  Poetaster  n.  ii. 
1^2  Sometimes  fro  ward,  and  then  frowning,  Sometimes 
siclci&h,  and  then  swowning.  1633  I*.  FLETCHER  rise.  Eel. 
in.  xx,  So  down  he  swowning  sinks,  a  1656  Hr.  HALT, 
Mourner  in  Sion  Rein.  Wks.  (1660)  164  Those  faint  hearts 
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SWOONING. 

that  are  ready  to  swoun  away  for  the  scratch  of  a  finger. 
1865  DICKENS  Mnt.  Fr.  i.  xvi,  You  pray  that  your  Granny 
may  have  strength  enough  left  her  at  the  last.. to  get  up 
from  her  bed  and  run  and  hide  herself,  and  swown  to  death 
in  a  hole,  sooner  than  [etc.]. 

y.  13..  Cursor  M,  14*87  (Gott.)  Till  hir  broker  graue  scho 
gas,  par  forto  suoun  [Fair/,  squoen,  Trin.  swowne].  c  1374 
CHAUCER  Anel.  %  Arc.  169  (Shirley  MS.)  Sheo  weope^e 
wayle^e  swoonejje  [v.rr.  swoneth,  swouneth,  swowneth] 
pytously.  1375  BAKBOUR  Bruce  \v\\.  648  (Edin.  MS.)  Sum 
ded,  sum  hurt,  and  sum  swonand.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
8046  [Hresaid]  ay  swonit  in  swyme,  as  ho  swell  wold.  ^1480 
HESRYSON  Mor.  Fab.,  Fox,  Wslf  $  Cadger  xxxin,  He., 
hit  him  with  sic  will  vpoun  the  heid,  Quhill  neir  he  swonit 
and  swalt  in  to  that  steid.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon 
xxi.  466  Reynawde..was  swoninge  for  sorowe.  1595  R. 

foHNsoN  7  Champions  (1608)  60  His  joy  so  exceeded  ^that 
e  swooned  in  his  daughters  bosome.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y,  L. 
iv.  iii.  159  Many  will  swoon  when  they  do  look  on  bloud. 
1697  DRYDEN  Mneid vm.  774  He  said,  and, swooning,  sunk 
upon  the  ground.  1748  Ansons  Voy.  I.  x.  101  This  lassi 
tude  at  last  degenerates  into  a  proneness  to  swoon.  1859 
DICKENS  T.  Two  Cities  \i.  v,  If  a  girl,  .swoons  within  a  yard 
or  two  of  a  man's  nose,  he  can  see  it  without  a  perspective- 
glass.  1865  TENNYSON  Princess  v.  533  Home  they  brought 
her  warrior  dead  ;  She  nor  swoon'd,  nor  utter'd  cry. 
b,  fig.  said  of  natural  phenomena. 

18x8  KEATS  Endynt.  I.  286  Strange  ministrant  of  unde- 
scribed  sounds,  That  come  a  swooning  over  hollow  grounds. 
1833  TKNSYSON  Lotos-eaters  5  All  round  the  coast  the 
languid  air  did  swoon.  1875  LONGF.  Birds  of  Passage  iv. 
Auialjt  80  All  the  landscape  seems  to  swoon  In  the  happy 
afternoon.  1876  B.  HARTE  Gabriel Conroy  in.  viii,  A  sud 
den  sense  of  some  strange,  subtle  perfume.,  came  swooning 
over  him. 

C.  To  sink  to  or  into  a  less  active  condition  or 
a  state  of  rest. 

1821  CLARE  /'///.  .Vinstr.  II.  75  Till  morn's  long  streak 
ing  shadows  lose  their  tails,  And  cooling  winds  swoon  into 
faultering  gales.  1871  ROSSETTI  Poems,  Card-dealer  i, 
Though  its  splendour  swoon  Into  the  silence  languidly  As 
a  tune  into  a  tune.  1887  HALL  CAINE  Deemster  xxxtx,  The 
light  was  gone  and  another  day  had  swooned  to  another 
night. 

2.  pass.  To  fall  into  a  swoon ;  chiefly  pa,pple. 
or  ///,  (i.  '.  In  a  swoon. 

c  1450  Mirk's  Festial  206  Scho  nys  not  dede,  but  swownyd 
\-j.r.  sownydj  for  drede.  1795  Jemima.  II.  175  Rosina.. 
was  swooned  away  in  Level  s  arms.  1820  KF.ATS  Lamia,  \. 
132  He  ..,  lighting  on  the  printless  verdure,  turn'd  To  the 
swoon'd  serpent.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  i.  v.  vi,  She  lies 
swooned  on  a  paillasse. 

Swoond,  obs.  or  dial,  form  of  SWOUND. 

Swoones,  variant  of  SWOUNDS. 

Swooning  (sw«*nirj),  vbl.  sb.  Forms :  see 
SWOON  v.  [ME.  suoweningue,  swooning,  app,  f. 
i-swowen,  z-swojen  SWOW(N />#.//&.  +  -ING!.] 

1.  Fainting,  syncope. 

a.  c  1290  Mary  Magd.  375  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  473  }if  is 
moder  mouwe  }uyt  of  hire  suoweningue  awake,  a  1300 
K.  Horn  474  Rymenhild . . Wakede  of  hire  swooning  [v.r. 
swowenyngej.  13..  St.  Alexius  142  (Trin.  MS.)  po  hy  of 
swo^enynge  a-ros  [Laud  AfS,  463  ^oshe  of  swounynge  ros] 

ft.  a  1375  Joseph  Arim.  543  He  was  in  swounynge  and  fel 
to  be  grounde.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  1024  O  which 
a  pilous  thyng  it  was  to  se  Hir  swownyng.  14..  Sir  Benes 
(E.)  4313+88  losyan.  .Fyl  on  swownyng  on  bat  grounde. 
£1440  Generydes  6569  With  that  he  fell  in  swounyng  for 
very  payn.  1544  PHAER  Regint.  Lyfe  (1553)  Eiij,  Swoun- 
ing  is  a  takinge  awaie  of  the  feeling  and  mouing  of  the  bodi 
by  weaknes  of  the  hert.  1590  HARROUGH  Meth.  Phisick  in. 
iv.  (1639)  105  When. .  venimous  and  gnawing  humours  be 
kept  in  the  stomach,  .they  cause  swowning. 

J.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4202  He  morn  mare  J>an  .i.  can  tell, 
•mast  in  suoning  bar  he  fell,  a  1400  Isuwbras  656  And 
als  sone  als  scho  saw  it  with  syghte,  In  swonyng  than  felle 
that  swete  wyghte.  c  1420  Sir  A madac*  (Camden)  Ixvi, 
Doune  on  squonyng  ther  con  thay  falle.  a  1500  Lancelot 
2716  In  swonyng  thore  he  fell  one  to  the  ground.  1530 
PALSGR.  278/2  Swonyng  a  disease,  espaumnre.  1650  W.  D. 
tr.  Cowenius*  Gate  Lat.  Unl.  §  302  Paintings,  qualms,  and 
swooning,  are  relieved  by  vinegar.  1656  J.  SMITH  Pract. 
Pkysick  16  It  differs  from  swooning,  because  in  swooning 
the  colour  of  the  face  is  changed.  1822-7  (~*OOD  Study  Med. 
(1829)  IV.  543  Vertigo.. occasionally  terminates  in  swoon 
ing  ;  and  . .  swooning  is  not  unfrequently  succeeded  by 
vertigo. 

2.  A  swoon  ;  a  fainting-fit. 

13..  Guy  Warw.  (A.)  518,  &  sebbe  me  comeb  swouninges 
bre.  c  1490  Plumpton  Corr.  (Camden)  83  Such  sicknes  my 
wyfe  hath,,  .puts  her  in  joperty  of  hir  life  with  a  swonnyng. 
1623  MABBE  tr.  Ale  man's  Guzman  efAlf.ii.  158  In  these 
his  swounings,  I  did  comfort  my  selfe,  that  if  he  should 
chance  to  dye  [etc.].  1671  MILTON  Samson  631  Thence 
faintings,  swounings  of  despair.  1725  DE  FOE  Voy.  round 
World  (1840)  178  Swoonings  and  faint  sweats.  1789  W. 
BUCHAN  Dom.  Med.  liy.  (1790)  621  Even  disagreeable  smells 
will  sometimes  occasion  swoonings.  1815  K.IRBY  &  SP. 
Entoinol.  x.  (1818)  I.  329  The  Chinese,  when  about  to  speak 
in  public,  .eat  an  ounce  of  it  [sc.  wax)  to  prevent  swoonings. 

3.  attrib.)  as  swooning  bed,  fit,  passion^  state  \ 
tswooning-ripe<z.,  ready  to  swoon;  fswooning- 
water,  a  '  water '  used  as  a  remedy  for  fainting. 

1374  in  MSS.  Ld.  Middleton  (Hist  MSS.  Comm.  1911) 
447  To  Mrs.  Banyster  for  a  swoninge  water  for  my  Mrs. . . 
vi.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  i.  in.  Furies  567  The 
Falling-sickness,  and  pale  Swouning-passion.  1630-1  MIL- 
TON  On  University  Carrier  \\.  17  On  his  swooning  bed  out 
stretch 'd.  1652  C.  B.  STAPYLTON  Herodian  i.  6  But  swooning 
ripe  he  backward  fell  in  bed.  1694  SALMON  Bate's  Dispens. 
180/2  Essentia  Regia.  .a  most  odoriferous  Essence,  .takes 
aw.iy  Fainting,  and  Swooning  Fits.  1880  BROWNING  Dram. 
Idylls  Ser.  n.  Pan  <y  Luna  90  First  moon-eclipse..,  first 
swooning-fit  which  puzzled  sore  The  early  sages. 

Swooning  (sw«*nirj),///.  a.    [f.  SWOON  z/.+ 
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-ING  2.]    That  swoons  or  faints ;  characterized  by 

swooning. 
1646  N.  LOCKYER  (title)  England  faithfully  watcht  with  i 


father's  attention  was  instantly  called  to  support  his  swoon- 
ing  child.  1886  SYMONDS  Renalss.  It.,  Cath.  React.  (1898) 
VII.  xii.  201  A  tone  of  swooning  piety  blent  with  sensuous 
luxuriousness.  1904  M.  HEWLETT  Queen"  s  Quair  ni.n.  3°° 
She  drowsed  into  a  swooning  sleep. 

Hence  Swoo'ningly  adv. 

[^1475  Partenay  3566  Zownyngly  she  fil  wofully  to 
grounde.]  1864  in  WEBSTER. 

Swoons,  obs.  form  of  SOWENS. 

1739  A.  NICOL  Nat.  without  Art  99  Swoons  and  Pottage. 

Swoony  (swfi-ni),  a.  [f.  SWOON  +  -Y.]  Inclined 
to  swoon.  In  recent  Diets. 

Swoop  (swwp),  sb.  Forms  :  6  soope,  6-7 
swoope,  7  swope,  swoup,  7-  swoop,  [f.  next; 
but  the  source  of  sense  i  is  not  clear.] 

f  1.  A  blow,  stroke  ;  also  fig.  ;  in  Fencing,  see 
quot.  1711.  Obs. 

1544-5  FACET  in  Waters  Chester*  o/Chicheley  (1878)  I.  iv. 
33  Some  in  tiede  shall  wynne  by  it,  who  owe  more  than 
they  have  here,  but.  .dyvers  others  a  greate  nombre  are  like 
to  have  a  great  swoope  by  it  [sc,  the  embargo  on  English 
goods]  having  much  here  and  owing  nothing  or  little.  1589 
Hay  any  \Vo;-k  n,  I  come  vpon  you.  .with  4.  or  5.  such  drie 
scopes,  as  lohn  of  London  with  his  two  hand  sword  neuer 
gaue  the  like.  1711  WVLUE  Eng.  Master  Defence  26  A 
I  Slow  I  call  the  Swoop,  is  made  when  you  He  upon  an  out 
side  thus,  Let  your  Point  drop  Hanging-wise,  and  bring  it 
round  the  Point  of  your  Opponent's  Sword,  and  Pitch  it 
home  to  his  Face. 

f  2.  An  act  of  sweeping  or  clearing  away  ;  a 
clearance.  Cf.  SWEEP  sb.  i.  Obs.  rare. 

1612-39  BRETON  Wits  Private  Wealth  Wks.  (GrosarO  II. 
8/2  Death  where  he  commeth,  makes  a  swoope  with  all 
persons. 

3.  The  act  of  swooping  down  ;  esp.  the  sudden 
pouncing  of  a  bird  of  prey  from  a  height  upon  its 
quarry. 

1605  [see  b].  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  tyP.  292  Some  of 
them  [sc.  hawks]  in  their  Swoops  are  so  couragious,  as  to 
seize  the  Heads  of  Deer  or  Antelopes.  1795  COLERIDGE  To 
Author  of  Poems  14  The  vapour-  poison  'd  Birds,  that  Hy 
too  low,  Fall  with  dead  swoop,  and  to  the  bottom  go.  1841 
S.  BAMFORD  Life  of  Radical  (1844)  116  Darkness  came 
down  like  a  swoop.  1847  LONGF.  Ev.  i.  i.  115  Swift  as  the 
swoop  of  the  eagle.  1852  R.  F.  BURTON  Falconry  Vallt-y 
Indus  v.  62  The  kite,  .wriggled  out  of  the  way  of  their 
swoop. 

b.  At  one   (fell,   etc.)    swoop,  at   one    sudden 
descent,  as  of  a  bird  of  prey  ;  hence,  at  a  single 
blow  or  stroke. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  iv.  iii.  219  Oh  Hell-Kite  !  All?  What, 
All  my  pretty  Chickens,  and  their  Damme  At  one  fell 
swoope?  x6iz  WEBSTER  White  Devil  i.  i.  6  If  she  [sc.  For- 
tune]  give  ought,  she  deales  it  in  smal  percels.  That  she 
may  take  away  all  at  one  swope.  1692  K.  L'ESTRANCE 
Fables  Ixxii.  I.  70  The  Eagle..  fell  into  his  [sc.  the  fox's] 
Quarters  and  carry  *d  away  a  Whole  Litter  of  Cubbs  at  a 
Swoop.  1835  T.  HOOK  .Sayings  Ser.  n.  Sutherl.  (Colburn) 
30  That  the  whole  of  this  detail  would  probably  reach 
Mr.  Lazenby's  ears,  and  destroy,  at  one  fell  swoop,  all  his 
hopes  and  expectations.  1847  DISKAELI  Tancrtd  n.  v,  The 
Church  Temporalities'  Bill  in  1833,  which  at  one  swoop  had 
-suppressed  the  Irish  episcopates.  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  /•>. 
i.  iv,  The  huffing  of  Miss  Bella,  and  the  loss  of  three  of  her 
men  at  a  swoop. 

c.  A  sudden  descent,   as  by  a  body  of  troops, 
esp.  upon  something  which  it  is  intended  to  seize. 

1824  W.  IRVING  T.  Trav.  n.iv.  (1848)  108  He  made  one  fell 
swoop  upon  purse,  watch,  and  all.  1837  —  Caft.  Bonne- 
ville  \.  xii.  211  A  swoop  was  made  through  the  neighbouring 
pastures  by  the  Blackfeet,  and  eiiihly-six  of  the  finest  horses 
carried  off.  1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Eur.  (1894)  xi.  262 
Any  one..  who  has  trembled  at  the  deadly  swoop  of  the 
cale.  1885  RUNCIMAN  Skippers  fy  -S/i.  59  As  the  ship  gave 
her  long  swoops  down  the  sides  of  the  seas.  1894  J.  A. 
STEUAKT  In  Day  of  Battle  xv,  It  was  the  pipes  that  won 
Waterloo,  that  saved  Lucknow,  that  broke  the  Russian 
swoop  at  Balaclava.  1895  HUXLEY  in  Lift:  (1900)  II.  xxiii. 
400  Influenza  came  down  upon  me  with  a  swoop. 

Swoop  (sw?7p),  v.  Forms:  6  swoupe,  6-7 
swoope,  7  swoup,  7-  swoop  ;  also  6  sooup, 
6-7  soup,  7  soupe,  soop(e.  [app.  a  dialectal 
development  of  OE.  swdpan,  SWOPE  v.\  prob. 
influenced  by  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  SOOP  v.  (a.  ON. 


SWOOSH. 

1609  —  Ainm.  Marcell.  xvi.  iv.  61  A  rich  patrimonie.  .he 
swoopt  away.  1611  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Fhilaster  v.  iii,  Like  a 
wild  overflow,  that  soops  before  him  A  golden  Stack,  and 
with  it  shakes  down  Bridges.  1615  T.  ADAMS  White  Devil 
26  A  starre  placed  high  in  the  orbe  of  the  Church,  thogh 
swooped  downe  with  the  Dragons  taile  because  not  fixed. 
1623'!".  GODWIN  Ram.  Antif.  li.  in.  xiii.  (1658)  117  Look 
who  threw  an  Ace  and  Sice  together,  for  every  Dye 
he  staked  and  laid  to  stake  a  Denere  ;  which  he  took  up 
and  swooped  all  clean.  1625  LISLE  Du  Bartas,  Not  24 
Make  haste  and  soop  the  wat'r  away  That  hides  the  land 
from  Heav'n.  1634  FORD  Per/fin  Warbeck  i.  ii.  B  iij  b,  So 
Pasture  fields  Neighbouring  too  neere  the  Ocean,  are  soopd 
vp  And  knowne  no  more.  c*i6&$  Lintonn  Green  (1817)  165 
'  v 


They  Donald  gar'd  their  victuals  dress,  Knives  clean,  .  . 
Andswoopdirt  pulverized  Ilkmorninggiay.  1791  LEARMONT 
Poems  180  Doctors,  wi'  hocus-pocus  faith 


•j-1.  intr.  To  move  or  walk  in  a  stately  manner, 
ns  with  trailing  garments;  to  sweep  along.  Also 
with  it.  Obs. 

1566  DRANT  Horace^  Saf.  i.  ii.  Bj  b.  He  swings  and  swoupes 
from  streete  to  streete,  with  gowne  that  sweepes  the  grounde. 
1597  HP.  HALL  Saf.  i.  iii.  23  Soouping  in  side  robes  of 
Royalty.  1598  MARSTON  Sat.  in.  viii,  O  now  me  thinks 
I  heare  swart  Martins  cry,  Souping  along  in  warres  fain'd 
maskerie.  1602  2nd  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  v.  i.  1965 
England  affordes  those  glorious  vagabonds,  ..Coursers  to 
ride  on..Sooping  it  in  their  glaring  Satten  Sutes.  1617 
Be.  HALL  Quo  I'adis  ?  xii,  The  persecutors  of  S.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  whose  posteritie  (if  we  believe.  .Degrassallus) 
are  borne  with  long  and  hairie  tails  souping  after  them. 
1622  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xxviii.  229  And  in  her  winding 
Banks  along  my  bosome  led,  As  shee  goes  swooping  by. 

f2.  trans.  To  sweep  np,  away,  off,  etc.  ;  to  re 
move  forcibly  from  its  position  or  out  of  existence. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  v.  xiii.  189  The  forraiers.  .encountred 
the  residue..  of  this  battaile.  .and  swoopt  them  up  cleane. 


Andsw 

Poems  180  Doctors,  wi'  hocus-pocus  faith  Gie  poison,  an 

swoop  aff  your  waith.    1810  \V.  TENNANT  Papistry  Storm'  d 

I.  (1827)  6  The  whirlwind's  blast,  That  ..  swoops  the  hay 

cocks  aff  the  lea.     1888  CHILD    Ballads  III.   103/1  Robin 

swoops  off  Red  Roger's  head. 

t  b.  To  utter  forcibly.   Olts.  rare. 
1605  CAMDEN  Rent.,  Languages  23  The  Northerne  Nations 

of  the  world,  who  are  noted  to  soupe  their  words  out  of  the 

throat  with  fat  and  full  spirits. 

t  c.  To  drink  off  or  swallow  down  qnickly  the 
contents  of;   =  SWEEP  v.  6  b.  Obs. 
1648  G.  DANIEL  F.clog  iii.  138  With  bended  knee,  Swoope 

of  a  vessel  bigger  then  all  three.    1654  GAVTON  Pleas.  Notes 
in.  vi.  103  A  thorough,  .draining,  and  swooping  the  whole 

vessell. 

f  3.  To  pounce  upon,  as  a  bird  of  prey  ;  to  seize, 
catch  up  with  a  sweeping  movement.  Alsoy^f. 

1638  WILKINS  Jfcw  World  i.  xiv.  (1640)  238  If  there  bee 
such  a  great  Ruck  in  Madagascar,  .which  can  soope  up  a 
horse  and  his  rider,  or  an  elephant,  as  our  kites  doe  a  mouse. 
1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Hen.  V,  Ixviii,  As  ore  a  Hill, 
Where  lanke-wing'd  Puttocks  hope  to  catch  their  Prey 
They  hover,  till  it  Slirre,  and  Swoop't  away,  a  1653  — 
Idyll,  iv.  32  Though  Tyranny,  (big-Swolne,  in  all  formes. 
Vulture  or  Molll  doe  Swoop,  or  hunt  out  wormes.  1661 
GLANVILL  fan.  Dcgin.  247  The  Physitian  looks  with  another 
Eye  on  the  Medicinal  hearb,  then  the  grazing  Oxe,  which 
swoops  it  in  with  the  common  grass.  1670  DRYDEN  jst  PL 
Cpnq.  Granada  I.  i,  Till  now  at  last  you  came  to  swoop  it 
all.  i67»MARVELLAV/<.  Transp.  i.  3jHe[jf.  the  pope]  would 
have  swoop  'd  up  the  Patriarchate  of  Lambeth  to  his  Morn 
ings-draught,  like  an  egg  in  Muscadine.  1678  OTWAY 
friendship  in  /•'.  V,  Thou  shall  every  morning  swoop  the 
Exchange  in  triumph  to  see  what  gaudy  bauble  thou  canst 
first  grow  fond  of.  1688  BUNYAN  Jcrns.  Sinner  Saved  (lit® 
78  Why  the  text  swoops  you  all.  ..  It  has  a  particular  message 
to  the  biggest  sinner.  1  say,  it  swoops  you  all.  1818  MlL- 
WAN  Samor  iv.  681  To  grapple  with  these  vultures,  whose 
broad  vans..  would  swoop  us.  1822  BYKOS  Werner  111.  i. 
157  Tis  but  a  snare  he  winds  about  us  both,  To  swoop  the 
sire  and  son  at  once. 

4.  intr.    To   make   a    rapid    sweeping    descent 
through  the  air  upon  its  prey,  as  a  bird. 

1837  W.  IRVING  Caf>t.Bonneville  I.  xiii.  222  Like  a  hawk  in 
a  cage,  who  hears  his  late  companions  swooping  and  scream 
ing  in  wild  liberty  above  him.  1851  R.  F.  BURTON  Falconry 
I'allcy  Indus  vi.  68  Jerking  the  prey  out  of  her  reach  as 
she  swoops  at  it.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thnle  xxvii.  454  Sea 
gulls  were  swooping  down  and  around  the  tall  ma.sts.  1894 
WEYMAN  Under  Ked  Rote  vii.  (1897)  178  The  frogs  croaked 
in  the  pool  and  a  bat  swooped  round  us  in  circles. 

5.  To  come  clown  upon  suddenly  with  a  sweeping 
movement,  esp.  with  the  intention  of  seizing,  as  a 
body  of  troops. 

1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  xiii,  Those  Carmelites  may 
swoop  upon  us  all  of  a  sudden,  before  we  can  help  ourselves. 
1859  MASSON  Brit.  Novelists  i.  71  Turning  over  the  leaves 
of  the  large  folio,  and  swooping  down  on  the  text  here  and 
there.  1860  TVNDALL  Glac.  i.  iii.  30  At  other  times  a  breeze 
would  swoop  down  upon  us.  1873  DIXON  Two  Queens  I. 
viii.  vii.  95  Descending  from  Pamplona,  he  could  swoop  on 
either  Zaragoza  or  Valladolid.  1874  BURNAND  My  Time  xv. 
130  She  swooped  down  before  the  fire.  1884  MAHAFFY 
in  Contemf.  Ra:  July  89  The  wild  mountaineers,  who 
Used  to  swoop  down  on  the  rich  trading  cities  of  the  coast. 

Hence  Swoo-per,  a  person  or  thing  that  swoops. 

a  1849  J.  C.  MANGAN  Poems,  The  Diver,  What  in  Charyb- 
dis's  caverns  dwells  No  chronicle  ..  tells;  ..  the  shattered 
masts  and  the  drifting  keel  Alone  tell  the  tale  of  the  swooper's 
prey.  1880  Libr.  Univ.  Kturwl.  (N.  Y.)  X.  496  Classifica 
tion  [of  birds]  based  on  Cuvier  [etc.].  .  .  i.  Robbers. 
a,  Swoopers.  Eagles,  hawks,  vultures,  b.  Stealers. 

Swooping  (sw!?pin),  ///.  a.    [f.  Swoor  v.  + 

-JXG2.] 

1  1.  Sweeping  along  the  ground  ;  trailing.  Olis. 

1581  A.  GILBY  Pleas.  Dial.  Bij,  In  this  swouping  blacke 
gownc,  and  this  sarcenet  flaunting  tippet.  1602  zmi  Pt. 
Return  fr.  Parnass.  i.  ii.  262  Thy  plainer  verse.  .  Is  grac  d 
with  a  faire  end  and  scoping  traine. 

2.  Descending  with  a  rapid  sweeping  movement. 

1846  PROWETT  Promeih.  Bound  18  The  swooping  thunder 
bolt  with  flaming  breath.  1857  J.  HAMILTON  Less.fr.  Great 
Biog.  188  The  Sea  of  Galilee..  its  waters,  .splashed  up  for 
a  moment  by  the  swooping  pelican. 

Swoople,  Sc.  form  of  SWIPPLE. 

t  SwOO'pStake,  sb.  and  adv.  Obs.  [Altera 
tion  of  SWEEPSTAKE  after  SWOOP  z>.]  a.  sb.  - 
SWEEPSTAKE  2.  b.  adv.  By  sweeping  all  the 
stakes  at  once  ;  hence,  indiscriminately. 

1600  HEYWOOD  2nd  Pt.  Ed-u>.  IV,  i.  vi.  (1613)  O  iij,  Heres 
vying  of  villianie  who  shall  haue  all,  ..I  would  the  diuell 
were  there  to  crie  swoope  stake.  i6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  iv.  v. 
142  That  soop-stake  you  will  draw  both  Friend  and  Foe, 
Winner  and  Looser. 

t  Swoor,  oljs.  or  Sc.  pa.  t.  of  SWEAR  v. 
Swoord,  obs.  form  of  SWARD,  SWORD. 
Swoosh  (swfij),  v.  [Imitative.]   intr.  To  make 
a  noise  expressed  by  the  syllable  'swoosh'.     So 


SWOOSH. 


349 


SWORD. 


Swoosh  sd.,  such  a  noise,  or  movement  accom 
panied  by  such  a  noise. 

1867  F.  ^RANCPS  Kk.  Angling  ix.  (1880)  323  When  I  hear 
an  angler's  rod  '  swooshing  '  through  the  air.  1885  Chaiitb, 
Jrnl.  12  Sept.  578/2  Great  foam-crested  billows,  .passing 
harmlessly  under  her  stern  with  a  swoosh.  1906  Daily 
Citron.  20  Aug.  4/4  The  sea  swooshed  along  the  groynes 
and  revetments.  1916  BOYO  CABLE  Action  Front  252  The 
next  instant  a  dark  object  fell  with  a  swoosh  and  a  thump 
in  the  bottom  of  the  trench. 

Swooti^e,  variants  of  SOOT  a.  and  sb.*,  SWOTE. 

Swop :  see  SWAP. 

t  Swope,  v.1  Obs.  Forms :  I  swapan,  3-5 
swope,  4  Ayenb.  zuope,  5  swoope,  6  suope. 
Pa.  t.  i  sweop,  4  swepe,  ijdial.  swap[e.  Pa. pple. 
i  swapen,  3 -4  swopen,  4  isuope,  Iswope, swope, 
swpen,  4-5  yswope(n,  9  dial,  swapen  ;  weak 
5  yswoped,  iswoped,  5  swoped,  -it.  [OE. 
swapan,  pa.  t.  sweop,  pa.  pple.  swapen  to  sweep 
with  a  broom,  brandish  (a  sword),  intr.  to  rush, 
dash,  =  OS.  fswfpan,  only  in  pa.  t.  farswfp  swept 
away,  OFiis.  swfpa  to  sweep,  OHG.  sweifan  to 
set  in  circular  motion,  wind,  (MHG.  sweifen,  pa.  t. 
swief,  G.  schweifen  intr.  to  rove,  ramble,  trans,  to 
sweep  in  a  curve,  etc.,  winnow),  ON.  sveipa,  pa.  t. 
sveip,  usually  wk.  sveipatia,  pa.  pple.  sveipinn,  f. 
Teut.  root  swaip-  (whence  also  the  causative  vbs. 
MHG.  sweifen,  G.  schweifen  to  swing,  ON.  sveipa, 
svtipta  to  throw,  sling,  wrap;  see  also  SWAIP, 
SWAPE).  For  representatives  of  the  weak  grade  of 
the  root  see  SWEPE,  SWIFT,  Swip,  SWIPPEB.]  To 
sweep. 

1.  trans.    =  SWEEP  v.  i,  7,  13. 

c  1000  Ag s.  /V.  (Lambeth)  lxxvi(i].  6  Ic  sweop  minne  gast 
\scobebam  spiritual  ineiim],  ciooo  ^I.FRIC  Grain,  xxviii. 
(Z.)  169  Uerro,  ic  swape.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  87  He. . 
cumec-  beito  &  fint  hit  emti  &  mid  beseme  clene  swopen. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  314  }if  hit  duste5  swu5e,  heo  vlaskeS  water 
beron,  &  swopeo  hit  ut  awei  efter  al  bet  oSer.  1297  R. 
GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6945  Me  bro^te  voib  bis  fury  [  =  fiery]  ssares 
and  leide  is  al  arewe  In  be  bar  erbe  isuope.  £-1320  Sir 
Tristr.  2193  }'e  flore  was  swopen  clene.  1362  LANGL.  /'.  /V. 
A.  v.  102  3if  schrift  schulde  hit  benne  swopen  out.  1408-17 
in  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  Inlrod.  p.  xcvi,  The  church  and 
the  chauncell  flore  most  be..fayre  swoped  with  a  Besom. 
14..  Chaucer's  Can.  Yeom.  Prol.  fy  T.  385  The  mullok  on 
an  heep  yswoped  \v.rr.  iswoped,  yswopen,  sweped,  iswepid, 
yswepped]  was.  c  1480  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fa/'.,  Cok  $  Jasp. 
li,  lowellis  ar  tint. .  Vpon  the  (lure,  and  swopit  furth  anone. 
a  1800  PEGCE  Sufpl.  Grose  (1814),  Swoop,  the  Preterit  of 
Sweep.  North.  1862  [C.  C.  ROBIN-SON]  Dial.  Leeds,  Swap, 
p. t.  of  sweep.  'Swap  it  off  wi' his  arm.'  rt-fi  Holderncss 
Glass.,  S'tvapc,  p.  t.  of  to  sweep.  Swapen,  p.  p.  of  to  sweep.  ; 

2.  intr.   =  SWEEPS.  22,  23. 

(7  looo  Bocth.  Afi'tr.  vii.  20  Hus  on  munte..on  swift  wind 
swapeS.  a  1000  Cxfiuwn's  Exod.  480  (Gr.)  Brim.. wide  \ 
wjEOde,  wa?If;edrnum  sweop.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  /'.  C.  341 
penne  he  swepe  to  be  sonde  in  sluchched  clobes.  ^1552 
LKLAND  /tin.  (1768)  VII.  83  Kenet  towchithe  the  Towne 
withe  his  lifte  Ripe  suopinge  in  a  low  Botom. 

Hence  t  Swo'pen///.  a.,  swept. 

13..  j'.  E.  Leg.  (MS.  Bodl.  779)  in  Herrig's  Arcluv 
LXXXII.  318/451  Vpponbeswpengroundeechenyjthelay. 

t  Swope,  s  b.  and  v.2  Also  7  swoup.  Obs.  or 
dial,  form  of  Sup  sb.  and  v.l 

[1617  MORVSON  Ititi.  nr.  81  The  Germans,  .serue  to  the 
Table  sower  Cabbages,  which  they  call  Crawt,  and  beere 
(or  wine  for  a  dainty)  boyled  with  bread,  which  they  call 
Swoope.]  Ibid.  86  They  will  spend  an  Age  in  swoping  and 
sipping.  tt3gK.]mtasSiniuSfifmatitd3i6  Pledge  me 
quickly,  and  carouse  it  off  every  swoup.  1807  R.  ANDERSON 
Cumbld.BaU.\\b,  1  wish  I'd  but  seav'd  a  swope  geuseberry 
wine. 

Swope,  obs.  f.  SOAP,  SOFE,  SWAP,  SWOOP. 

Swor,  obs.  f.  SURE  a. ;  obs.  pa.  t.  of  SWEAR  v. 

t  Sworbote.  Obs.  Also  6  swarbout.  In 
God  s-Morbote,  corruption  of  God's  forbote:  see 
FORBODE  sb.  b,  c. 

1581  W.  STAFFORD  Exam.  Compl.  ii.  39  God  sworbote 
[z'friiou  c  1550  God  forbid],  that  euer  wee  shoulde  haue  any 
such  Tyrauntes  come  among  vs.  1598  R.  BERNARD  tr. 
Terence,  t'/wrmio  v.  ix,  Marne  God  Swarbout. 

Sword.  (sfJ'l,  soajd),  sb.  Forms  :  1-4  sweord, 
( I  sueord,  swurd),  i ,  4  (6  Sc .)  suord,  1 , 6  swy rd, 
3-5  (6  •&.)  suerd,  3-6  swerd,  (3  sweerd,  swuerd), 
4-6  swerde,  sworde,  (4  surd,  squorde,  Ayenb. 
zuord,  4-5  swerid,  swert,  5  sward,  swirde, 
swhirdo,  squrd,  sqwerd,  6  sweard(e,  swyrde, 
swurde,  shorde,  showrde,  swourd,  swoord(e, 
St.  swrd,  sourd),  I,  5-  sword.  [OE.  sweord 
str.  n.  =  OS.,  OFris.  swerd,  MLG.  su'crt,  MFhi. 
swaert  (Do.  zwaar,{),  OIIG.,  MUG.  swert  (G. 
schwert),  ON.  sverS  (Sw.  svard.  Da.  svcrd)  •— 
OTeut.  *swerdom^\ 

\.  A  weapon  adapted  for  cutting  and  thrusting,    | 
consisting  of  a  handle  or  //;'//  with  a  cross-guard,    ! 
and  a  straight  or  curved  blade  with  either  one  or 
two  sharp  edges  and  a  sharp  point  (or  sometimes 
with  blunt  edges,  and  used  only  for  thrusting). 

Swords  are  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  some  with  dis-    | 
linctive  names,  as  BROADSWORD,  CLAVMORE,  RAPIER,  SABRE, 
SCIMITAR,  etc. ;  but,  without  qualification,  the  word  is  com 
monly  understood  to  mean  a  large  weapon  such  as  those 
used  in  warfare. 

Bemuul/ ^2638  (Gr.)  Helmas  and  htard  sweord.  971  Blickl. 
Horn.  1 1  Anra  sehwylc  haefde  sweord  ofer  his  hype,  a  1000 


Fight  at  Finnslurg  17  (Gr.)  SigefertS  and  Eaha  hyra  sword 
Setu^on.  c  ,000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxvi.  47  Mid  swurdum  & 
sahlum.  cxaos  LAY.  8908  pi  mon  he  sari  bi-cumen..&  J>at 
ich  be  wullen  swerien  Uppen  mine  sweorden.  ci*$oGt'tt. 
$•  Ex.  1307  Ysaac.  .liar  3e  wude.  .And  abraham  fle  tier  and 
3e  swerd  bar.  c  1*75  Passion  of  Our  Lord '200  in  O.  E.  Misc. 
43  po  iseyh  ihesu  crist  bat  peter  so  dude,  Put  in,  he  seyde, 
^i  sweord.  1297  R-  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  386  Corineus  suerd  sone 
brae,  so  strong  he  smote  &  vaste.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  15721 
(Cott.)  Sper  and  suerd  [Gott.  surd]  and  mace  bni  bring. 
Ibid.  21710  (Kdin.)  Mocht  na  kingis  suorde  [/-air/,  squorde] 
do  mare.  1340  Ayenb.  48  Mid  o^ene  zuorde  man  may  him. 
zelue  sle,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  112  And  by  his  syde  a 
swerd  and  a  bokeler.  c  1400  Dcslr.  Troy  5741  Mony 
Troiens.  .Thurgh  swap  of  his  sword  swaltyn  belyue  !  1451 
Lincoln  Diocese  Documents  50  A  hole  harnior  of  plate  & 
my  Swirde.  1534  in  W.  Kelly  Notices  Illustr.  Drama 
(1865)  191,  I  borrowyd  a  shorde  and  a  bokelar,  \vc''  showrde 
and  bokelar  be  allmust  bothe  loste.  1539  Bible  (Great) 
Matt.  xxvi.  52  One  of  them  which  were  wyth  lesus,  stretched 
out  his  hande,  and  drue  his  swearde. ..  Then  sayd  lesus  vnto 
hym:  put  vp  thy  swearde  into  hys  sheath.  1546  J.  HKY- 
wpoo  Frai'.  (1867)  63  '1  he  prouerbe  saith,  he  that  striketh 
with  the  swoorde,  Shalbe  strikyn  with  the  BC&berde.  1600 
HRETON  Pasquifs  Foolfs-caf>p<:  xliii,  Hee  that,  .by  his  side 
can  finely  weare  his  swearde.  1601  SHAKS.  Twcl.  A*,  v.  i. 
IQI  You  drew  your  sword  vpon  me  without  cause.  1782 
CowniR  RoyalGeorge  21  His  sword  was  in  the  sheath.  1847 
TENNYSON  Princess  v.  528  A  moment  hand  to  hand,  And 
sword  to  sword,  and  horse  to  horse  we  hung.  1851  D.  WIL 
SON  Fre/t.  Ann.  (1863)  II.  iv.  x.  511  A  fine  specimen  of  the 
old  Scottish  two  handed  sword. 

b.  As  used  on  ceremonial  occasions  as  a  symbol 
of  honour  or  authority  (sword  of  honour,  of  state, 
etc.). 

1429  Pot.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  146  The  toon  was  a  swerde  of 
mercy,  the  oothir  of  astnte.  1483  Coron.  Riih.  Ill  in 
I«  G.  W.  I^cgg  £ttff.  Coron.  Rec.  (IQOI)  195  Therlc  of 
Northumberland,  .with  the  Pointless  Sword  naked  in  hU 
hand,  which  signifyed  Mercie. . .  Therle  of  Kent  bare  y« 
second  sword. .with  a  Point  which  signifyed  Justice  to  the 
TempontllUee,  The  Lord  Lovell  bare  ye  third  Sword,  .with 
a  Point  which  signifyed  Justice  to  the  Cleargie..  .Therle  of 
Surrey  bare  ye  fourth  Sword.. with  a  rich  scabbard,  being 
called  the  Sword  of  Estate.  1556  Chron.  Grey  Friars 
iCamden)  81  And  he  delyveryd  hare  the  swerde,  and  she 
(oke  it  to  the  erle  of  Arnedelle,  and  he  bare  it  before  hare. 
1578  MOYSIK  Mem.  (Uannatyne  Cl.)  n  The  erles  of  Angus 
quho  buir  the  croune,  the  erle  of  Lennox  the  septer,  and  the 
erle  of  Mar  the  suord  of  honour.  1831  GREVILLK  Jtlem. 
(1874)  II.  137  The  tall,  grim  figure  of  Lord  Grey  close 
beside  him  with  the  sword  of  state  in  his  hand.  1891  A.  II. 
CRAUFIJRD  Gen.  Craitfurd  271  To  subscribe  in  order  to 
present  this  General  with  a  sword  of  honour. 

C.  phr.  (a]  Fencing  (see  quot.  a  1700).  (A) 
Sword-in-hand >  armed  with  a  sword  ;  fig.  militant. 
a  1 700  B.  E.  Diet,  Cant.  Crciv,  Within  the  Sword,  from 
the  Sword  to  the  Right  Hand.  Without  the  Sivord,  all  the 
Man's  Body  above  the  Sword.  1838  J.  MITCHELL  Thoughts 
on  Tactics  37  The  Russians  never  ventured,  unless  when 
covered  by  chevaux-de-fi ise,  to  await  the  sword-in-hand 
onsets  of  the  Turks.  1906  D.iily  Chron.  23  Aug.  4/6  A 
typical  South  American  sword-in-hand  politician. 

d.  A  wooden  imitation  of  a  sword,  used  in 
fencing  exercise,  etc. ;  also,  the  blade  of  a  foil. 

c  1643  Ln.  HERBERT  Autolnog.  (1824)  64  The  Fort  or 
strong  [of  a  foil],  which  extends  from  the  part  of  the  hilt  next 
the  Sword  about  a  third  part  of  the  whole  length  thereof. 
1697  J.  LEWIS  Mem.  Dk.  Gfacester  (1789)  9  Accoutred  with 
paper  caps,  and  wooden  swords.  1746  KE.-ANCIS  tr.  Horace, 
Epist.  i.  i.  2  notet  The  Gladiators,  in  learning  their  Exer 
cises,  played  with  wooden  Swords,  called  rndes, 

2.  Jig.  Something  that  wounds  or  kills,  a  cause 
of  death  or  destruction,  a  destroying  agency  ;  also, 
something    figured    as    a   weapon    of  attack    in 
spiritual  warfare. 

c  looo  ^ELFRIC  Horn.  II.  218  [Eph.  vi.  17)  NymaS  bass 
^eleafan  scyld,  and  SEES  hihtes  helm,  and  bzes  Halgan  Gastes 
swurd,  ba?t  is,  Codes  word,  c  1200  I'iccs  fy  Virtues  91  Nim 
Sin  sweord,  ftat  is,  godes  word.  1:1200  Trin^Coll.  Horn.  61 
Bute  we  turnen  to  gode  anradliche,  he  wile  his  swerd  dra^en, 
pat  is  his  wrake.  13. .  Cursor  M.  11371  (Giitt.)  pe  suord  of 
soru  thorn  hir  hert  stod.  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  Prol. 
127  Wyntyr  that. .with  his  swerd  of  cold  so  sore  hadde 
greuyd.  1426  LVDG.  De  Cut/.  Pilgr.  7983  The  Swerd,  I 
mene,  of  Ryghtwysnesse.  1513  BRAD8H AW *?/•  Wcrburgc  \. 
3467  The  sharpe  swerde  of  deth . .  Spared  no  creature.  1514 
Extr.  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  90  This  violent  and  contageous 
suord  of  pestilence,  c  1530  Hickscorner  104  They  save 
they  be  smyten  with  the  swerde  of  poverty.  1539  Biolt 
(Great)  Ps.  Ivii.  4  Whose  tethe  are  speares  and  arowes,  and 
their  tonge  a  sharpe  swerd.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  iv.  iii.  87 
This  Auarice.  .hath  bin  The  Sword  of  our  slaine  Kings. 
a  1628  PRESTON  Etfettual  Faith  (1631)  47  Though  the  Law 
bee  a  sword,  yet  unlesse  God  take  that  sword  into  his  hand 
[etc.].  1655  VAUGHAN  Silex  Scittf.,  Rules  <V  Lessons  xii, 
If  thou  giv'st  words,  Dash  not  with  them  thy  friend,  nor 
Heav'n;  .  .some  Syllables  are  Swords.  1823  SCOTT  Talistn. 
xxiv,  You  arc  the  leader  of  our  expedition,  the  sword  and 
buckler  of  Christendom.  1895  S.  WHEELER  Ameer  AMur 
Rahntan  66  Sharpening  the  sword  of  intention)  to  speak 
Asiatically,  but  not  knowing  when  it  might  be  used. 

3.  transf.  The   use   of    the   sword    in   warfare, 
massacre,  etc. ;  hence,  slaughter;  warfare  ;  military 
force  or  power;  also,   the  military  profession  or 
class,  the  army. 

;  looo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  x.  34  Ne  wene  ye  (?xt  ic  come 
sybbe  on  eorban  to  sendr.nne,  ne  coin  ic  sybbe  to  sendanne 
ac  swurd  \Lindisf.  suord].  1381  WYCLIF  Rom.  viii.  35  Who 
therfore  schal  departe  vs  from  the  charite  of  God?  tribula- 
ci'Hin,  or  angwisch,  or  hungur,  or  nakidnesse,  or  persecu- 
cioun,  or  perel,  or  swerd?  c  1410  Lanterne  of  Lt$t  viii.  45 
Kxcesse  of  mete  &  drink  slccb  many  moo  ban  doib  be 
swerid.  c  1520  SKELTON  Magnyf.  1522  Alerycus,  that  rulyd 
the  Gothyaunce  by  swerd.  1549  Ctnnpl.Stot.  xv.  123  Thai 
recompens  me  vitht  hungyr,  and  vitht  the  sourd.  1559 


Mirr.  Mag.i  Dk.  Gloccster  viii,  Wasting  the  Countrey 
with  swurde  and  with  fyer.  1590  MARLOWK  2nd  ft. 
Tambnrl.  iv.  i,  See  now  ye  slaues,  my  children  stoops  your 

Sride  And  leads  your  glories  shetp-like  to  the  sword.  1598 
HAKS.  Merry  W.  \.  \.  41  If  I  were  yong  againe,  the  sword 
should  end  it.  1649  MILTON  Eikon.  x.  96  It  hath  bin  oft 
anough  told  him,  that  he  hath  no  more  autority  over  the 
sword  then  over  the  law.  1682  DFVDKN  Medal  306  The 
Cut-throat  Sword  and  clamorous  Gown  shall  jar.  17*4 
RAMSAY  Vision  xxiii,  I  still  support  my  precedens  Abune 
them  all  for  sword  and  sens.  1766  GKAV  fciitgsgate  21  Puig'd 
Ly  the  swoid,  and  purified  by  fire.  1823  SCOTT  Quentin  D. 
i,  These  hireling  combatants  sold  their  swords  for  a  time  to 
the  best  bidder.  1832  AUSTIN  Jnrisfir.  (1879)  '•  N'i-  245 
This  influential  portion  [sc.  the  sovereign's  counsellors]  was 
formed  by  the  nobility  of  the  sword,  the.  .clergy,  and  the 
members  of  the  parliaments.  1839  LYITOX  Richelieu  n.  ii, 
The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  i.  I.  141  Anomalies  and  abuses,  which  weie  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  law,  and  \\hiih  had  been  deslioyed  by 
the  sword.  Ibid.  vi.  II.  16  Some  of  the  exiles  offered  their 
swords  to  William  of  Orange. 

b.  7"o  put  (^  do)  to  the  sword  i  to  kill  or  slaughter 
with  the  sword. 

1338  R.  UKUNNE  Chron.  (1725)  47  Agode  Erie  of  Warwik 
was  don  to  [ie  sueid.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  J '.  /..  v.  \\\  164  To 
take  His  brother. .  and  put  him  to  the  sword.  1603  KNOLLES 
Hist.  Turks  (1621)  35  The  Ttirkes..put  to  sword  all  that 
came  in  their  way.  1759  HUME  I  list.  Eng.  Ho.  Tudor, 
Ethu.  VI,  ii.  I.  323  De  Therm es.  .took  the  fortress  of 
Broughty,  and  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword.  1891  UAI.L 
CAINE  .Scaf-e^oat  xvii,  A  warrant  to  put  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  to  the  sword. 

4.  As  the  instrument  or  symbol  of  penal  justice ; 
hence,  the  authority  of  a  ruler  or  magistrate  to 
punish  offenders;  more  generally,  power  of  govern 
ment,   executive    power,     authority,    jurisdiction ; 
also,    the    office    of    an     executive    governor    or 
magistrate. 

1382  WYCI.IF  Rom.  xiii.  4  Sothli  if  thou  doist  >uel  thing, 
drede  thou;  for  not  uithoutc  cause  he  beiith  the  swerd. 
1549  CoVKR DALE,  etc.  Erasm.  /'ar,  Rom,  Prul.,  In  the 
.xiij,  he  teachetli  to  honour  the  worldly  and  tempurall 
swearde.  1549  LATIMKK  tst  Serin,  tcf,  £diu.  I' I  (Arb.)  23 
Let  ye  preacher  teach,  improue,  amende,  an[d]  instruLte  in 
lightwesnes.  wyth  the  spyrytuall  swearde.  1592  NASHE  /'. 
PeniU-sse  Wks.  1904  I.  179  Burgomasters  and  (ientlemen 
beare  all  the  swaye  of  both  swords,  .spiiitual  and  temporal!. 
rt  1628  DABOKNE  J'oor-tnan's  Contf.  v.  (1655)  H  2,  You  have 
felloniously  usurpt  The  sword  of  Government.  1633  T. 
STAFFORD  rac.  Hib.  \,  \.  (1821)  4  Upon  the  taking  of  our 
Sword,  and  chiefe  chaige  of  that  our  Realnie  of  Ireland,  as 
our  Deputie.  1634  K.  REYNOI.LS  bhicldcs  oj  Earth  (1636) 
19  Jurisdiction  coercitive,  or  the  power  of  the  Sword.  1650 
HOHIIES  De  Corp,  Pel.  66  This  Power  Coercive,  or  (as  men 
use  to  call  it)  the  Sword  of  Justice.  1651  —  Lcviatk.  \\. 
xvii.  85  Covenants,  without  the  Sword,  are  but  Words. 
1673  Essex  Papers  (Cnmden)  I.  60  A  very  great  pait  of  this 
ground,  .has  ever.,  belong'd  to  ye  Sword.  1677  Ibid.  II. 
124,  I  should  with  some  regret  have  parted  with  ye  sword 
into  ye  hands  of  my  Lord  Conway.  1676  DHYDEN  Aureftgz, 
II.  29  Justice  to  merit  does  weak  aid  affcrd  ;  She  trusts  her 
liallance,  and  neglects  her  Sword.  1769  BLACKSTONE  Cottttn. 
IV.  i.  8  The  magistiate. .  who  bears  the  suord  of  justice  by 
the  consent  of  the  whole  community.  igi^Lng.  fits?.  Rev, 
Apr.  219  Richemont..had  been  offered  the  sword  of  constable 
of  France. 

5.  A  material  object  resembling  a  sword,     a.  One 
of  various  mechanical  devices  in  the  form  of  a  flat 
wooden  blade,  bar,  or  rod. 

*53O  PALSGR.  278/2  Sworde  for  a  flaxe  wyfe,  guinche. 
1667  in  Pettus  Eedina>  Reg.  (1670)  35  Five  Pair  of  large 
Smelling  Hellows  with  Beams,  Frames,  Swords.  1766 
Coinpl,  Farmer*,,  v.  j-ta.Y,  Theswoid,oi  upright  timber-rod 
between  the  treadle  and  the  treadle  ciank.  \^yj  EncycL  Brit. 
(ed.  3)  XVIII.  835/2  'I  he  workman  closes  it  [sc.  the  woof] 
by  one  or  two  strokes  of  the  lay  or  batten,  of  which  WIi,\VIi 
are  called  the  swords,  c  1860  H.  STUART  Seaman's  Cnicch. 
32  Every  other  part  is.. forced  close  home  to  the  bolt  with 
a  wooden  sword.  1863  J.  WATSON  Art  of  H  'earing  149 
Swords  are  these  parts  of  the  loom  that  the  lay  is  fixed  to. 
1883  l\Ian.  Seamanship Jor  Boys  182  A  piece  of  wood  made 
in  the  shape  of  :i  knife,  calleda  sword,  is.,  inserted  between 
the  alternate  pans  ot  the  warp.  1886  J.  BARROWMAN  Sc. 
Alining  Terms  66  Sword ,  a  rod  connecting  a  pump  bucket 
\\ith  the  foot  rod.  Alcd.  Advt.^  A  strong  useful  Cart, 
fined  with  Wing  Boards  and  Tipping  Swoid. 

b.  The  sharp  projecting  jaw-bone  ot  the  sword- 
fish. 

1641  SYMONDS  Serin,  l-ef.  Ho.  Comtn.  D  iv,  They  say  there 
is  a  fish  that  bath  a  sword  but  no  heart.  1681  GREW 
Museum  \.  v.  i.  87  1  he  Sword  grows  in  a  level,  not  from 
the  upper  but  the  under  Jaw.  1860  WRAXALL  Life  in  Sea 
v.  108  The  keel  of  an  East  Indiamaii  was  c  nee  bored  by  a 
twenty-foot  Xyphias  so  violently,  that  the  sword  went  in  up 
to  the  roots. 

c.  A  sword-like  ray  or  flash  of  light. 

1866  B.  TAYLOR  Poems,  Hymn  to  Air,  The  Sun's  up 
lifted  sword  of  flame.  1890  W.  J.  GORDON  Foundry  93 
While  swords  of  vivid  light  are  brandished  to  and  fio  on  to 
the  hurrying  clouds. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.   Simple  altrib.,  as  sword- 
blow,  -edge,  -exercise,  -fight,  //^  [Fnoc  »  i]>  W*'* 
-handle,  -hanger  [HANGER  sb.-  4!)],  -hilt, -feint, 
-scabbard,   -sheath,    -strobe,   -sweep,    -thtust,  -tip, 
-wound,  etc.      b.   Instrumental,   as  sword-armed, 
-gilded^  -girt  adjs.  ;  sword- hunter.     C.  Objective, 
as  sword mater,  -making  -setter;  similative,  etc., 
as  sword-like,  -shaped  adjs. 

1640  J.  COWER  Ovid's  Festiv.  iv.  84  But  e're  the  evening 
doth  the  sights  conclude,  *Sword-arm'd  Orion  in  the  waves 
is  stew'd.  1898  ROSSETTI  in  Ruskin,  etc.  (1899)  38  The 
sword-armed  angels.  1816  SCOTT  Oid  Afort.  xxxiii,  Fiif* 
arms  were  dischatged  and 'sword-blows  given  for  upwards 


SWORD. 

of  five  minutes.  1809  ROLAND  (title)  The  Amateur  of 
Fencing;  or  a  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  'Sword-Defence. 
1852  BAILEY  Festus  (ed.  5)291  The  third  one  simply  smote 
by  the  'sword  -edge  All  who  dared  doubt  his  darkly  chequered 
tale.  1796  (title}  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  *Sword 
Exercise  of  the  Cavalry.  1627  HAKEVVILL  Apol.  iv.  iv.  §  8. 
316  Some  they  set  to  fight  with  beasts,  some  to  fi?ht  one 
with  another.  These  they  called  Gladiatorc-s  swordplayets, 
&  this  spectacle,  munus  gladiatorium,  a  'sword-fi^ht.  1635 
J.  HAYVVARD  tr.  Biondis  Banisk'd  I'irg.  150  Where  with 
single  sword-fight  they  ended  their  quarrel],  by  dying  both. 
a  1661  HOLYDAY  Juvenal  (1673)  9$  Slice's  past  a  blush.. 
That  has  renounc'd  her  sex,  and,  sleighting  fears,  Admires 
the  sword-fights  so.  1647  HEXHAM.  A  *s  word  -fighter,  een 
ywaerdt-vechtcr.  1868  Rcgul.  ff  O>'d.  Army  P  615  The 
waist-belt  with  the  *Swor(.l-frog  supplied  with  the  tools,  is 
to  be  worn  over  the  belt  from  which  the  tools  are  suspended. 
1618  BOI.TOS  Fforus  in.  xx.  (1636)  239  To  fight,  .about  the 
funerall  fire,  as  if  it  would  cleere  all  passed  disgrace,  if  of 
a  sword  player,  hee  become  a  giver  of  *sword-games.  1889 
R.  B.  ANDKRSON  tr.  Rydbcrgls  Tent.  Mythol.  216  The  souls 
of  warriors  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  and  now  imitated  the 
sword-games  they  had  played  on  earth.  1338  R.  BRUNNE 
Chron.  (1725)44  An  armed  knyght.  .*Suerd  girded  &  hince 
in  hand.  Ibid.  159  Armed  and  "*suerd  girte.  a  1593  MAR 
LOWE  Lncan  \.  664  Sword-girt  Oriorts  side  glisters  too  bright. 
1855  BAILEY  Mystic^  etc.  131  Some  crowned  and  sword-girt 
conqueror.  1799  HERSCHEL  in  Phil,  'J'rans.  XC.  63  In 
clear  nights..  we  may  see  a  whitish  patch  in  the  *sword- 
handle  of  Perseus.  1851  NICHOL  Archit.  Heav.  14  The 
spot  in  the  Sword-handle  of  Perseus.  1591  PKRCIVALL  Sp. 
Diet.,  Talabarte,  *sword  hangers.  1455  in  Meyrick  Ant. 
Armour  (1824)  II.  144  A  Scott  ysh  *swerde  hylte  and  pomell 
covered  with  sylver.  1601  SHAKS.  Jut.  C.  v.  v.  28  Hold 
thou  my  Sword  Hilts,  whiles!  I  runne  on  it.  1706  Lond, 
Gaz.  No.  4257/4  A  Sword  Hilt  Maker.  1781  COWPER 
Charity  50  The  hand,  that  slew  till  it  could  slay  no  more, 
Was  glued  to  the  swordrhilt  with  Indian  gore.  1833  J. 
HOLLAND  .Wanuf.  Metal  II.  72  It  was.  .not  uncommon  for 
the  expiring  knight  to  fix  his  eyes  upon  his  sword  hilt  as  a 
lively  symbol  of  his  faith.  1867  BAKKR  (title)  The  Nile 
Tributaries  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  *Sword  Hunters  of  the 
Hamran  Arabs.  1865  KINGSLEY  Here~.vt  xxxvi,  Hereward 
swore  awfully,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword-hilt.  1578 
J.  JOSKS  Preserv.  Bodie  ff  Soute  i.  xi.  87  Launcettke, 
*sword!ike.  1655  VAUGHAN  Si/e.v  Scint.,  Stars  iv,  A 
swordlike  gleame  Kept  man  for  sin  First  Out.  a  1711  KKN 
Hymns  Evan*.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  184  Maternal  Pity 
pierc'd  her  through  and  through.  Up  to  the  hilt  her  Sword- 
like  Sorrow  flew.  1852  BAILEY  I-'tstus  (cd.  5)  495  A  stranger 
star,  Swordlike  in  shape.  1592  Arden  of  Fwershain  v.  i. 
69  He  lyke  a  foole  beares  Ins  "sword  point  halfe  a  yarde  out 
of  danger.  1610  HOLLAND  Canuien's  Brit.  (1637)519  Rather 
to  try  the  Title  by  the  sword  point  than  by  point  of  Law. 
1657  J.  BENTHAM  Tivo  Treat.  27  They  stand  at  sword  point 
against  sin  and  transgressions.  iBax  SCOTT  Kenihv.  xxxix, 
His  sword-point  turned  to  the  ground.  1758  J.  S.  Le 
Dran's  Observ,  Surg,  (1771)  340  Such  Wood  as  they  make 
Bandboxes  or  *Sword*Scabbaidi  with.  1575-6  in  Wodder. 
spoan  A/em.  Ipswich  (1850)  174  Piynters,  fyshe  mongers, 
*swordsetters.  1776  J.  LKE  introd.  Bot.  Explan  Terms 
386  Ensiforme,  *sword-shaped,  double-edged,  gradually 
lessening  from  the  Base  to  tlie  Point.  1832  LTNDLEY  Introd. 
Bot.  382  Sivord-shapcd  .  .,  lorate,  quite  straight,  with  the 
point  acute.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *  Sword-sheath^ 
the  scabbard  or  case  for  a  sword.  1891  CONAN  DOYLE 
It-'/ti/e  Company  xx,  In  vain  were  sword-sheaths,  apple 
branches,  and  belts  linked  together,  thrown  out  to  him  by 
his  companions.  1829  SCOTT  Anne  of  G.  vi,  [He]  stood 
firm  within  *sword-stroke  of  his  adversary.  1880  SWIN. 
BURNS  Stud.  Shaks.  79  Swift  alike  of  speech  and  sword- 
stroke.  1808  SCOTT  Mann.  vi.  xxv,  With  *swoid-sway, 
and  with  lance's  thrust.  1828  —  F.  M.  Perth  xxxiv,  To 
within  the  *sword*sweepof  those  opposed  to  them.  1857 
.  A.  LAWRENCE  Guy  Liv.  xxv.  243  Guy  fairly  staggered, 
as  if  he  had  received  a  *sword-thrust.  1852  THACKERAY 
Esmond  i.  vi,  *  I  have  found,  .only  the  weapons  with  which 
beauty  is  authorized  to  kill,'  says  he,  point  rig  to  a  wig  with 
his  *swoid-tip.  1902  F.  E.  HULME  ProTerb-Lore,  114 
*Sword-wounds  may  be  healed,  word-wounds  are  beyond 
healing. 

d.  Special  Combs.  :  sword-and-buckler  a., 
armed  with  or  using  a  sword  and  buckler  ;  pertain 
ing  to  or  performed  with  sword  and  buckler  ; 
"hA?-  bragging,  bluslering  (pbs.)  ;  so  sword-aud- 
dagger  a.  ;  sword-arm,  the  arm  with  which  the 
sword  is  wielded,  the  ri^ht  arm;  also  rhetorically  = 
military  power  or  action,  andyf^.;  sword-bayonet, 
a  form  of  bayonet  which  may  be  used  as  a  sword  ; 
sword-belt,  a  belt  by  which  the  sword  in  its 
scabbard  is  suspended;  sword-bill,  a  South 
American  humming-bird,  Dodmastes  ensiferus^ 
with  a  very  long  bill  ;  sword-breaker,  a  device, 
as  a  dagger  or  buckler  with  a  notch  or  hook,  for 
breakingthe  blade  of  an  adversary's  sword  j  sword- 
cane,  a  hollow  cane  or  walking-stick  containing  a 
steel  blade  which  may  be  drawn  or  shot  out  and 
used  as  a  sword;  sword-case,  a  case  to  hold  a 
sword  ;  in  mod.  use,  a  receptacle  at  the  back  of  a 
carriage  for  swords,  sticks,  or  other  articles; 
sword-craft,  the  art  of  using,  or  skill  in  the  use 
of,  the  sword  ;  military  power  ;  sword-cut,  (a)  a 
cutting  stroke  or  blow  dealt  with  the  edge  of  a 
sword  ;  (£)  a  wound  or  scar  produce  1  by  such  a 
stroke;  sword-cutler,  a  cutler  who  makes  sword- 
blades  or  swords;  so  sword-  cutlery  ;  f  sword 
dagger,  ?a  heavy  dagger;  sword-dance  [cf.MLG. 
swtrttfarts,  G.  sckwertertanz,  etc.],  a  dance  in  which 
the  performers  go  through  some  evolutions  with 
swords,  or  in  which  a  person  dances  among  naked 
swords  laid  on  the  ground  ;  also  Jig.  ;  so  sword- 
dancer,  -dancing  ;  sword  dollar,  name  for  a 
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Scottish  stiver  coin  of  James  VI,  of  the  value  of 
30  shillings  Scotch  (=  is.  dd.  English),  with  the 
figure  of  a  sword  on  the  reverse  ;  f  sword-fencer, 
a  gladiator;  sword-flighted  a.,  said  of  a  bird 
having  some  of  the  wing-feathers  contrasted  in 
colour  with  the  rest,  suggesting  a  sword  carried  at 
the  side;  •)•  sword-girdle  =  sword-belt ;  sword- 
hand,  the  hand  with  which  the  sword  is  wielded, 
the  right  hand ;  sword-knot,  a  ribbon  or  tassel 
tied  to  the  hilt  of  a  sword  (originating  from  the 
thong  or  lace  with  which  the  hilt  was  fastened  to 
the  wrist,  but  Inter  used  chiefly  as  a  mere  ornament 
or  badge) ;  sword-law,  government  by  the  power 
of  the  sword,  or  by  military  force;  martial  law; 
sword-leaved  a.,  having  sword-shaped  orensiform 
leaves;  sword-mat  Naut.,  a  piece  of  matting 
used  to  protect  parts  of  the  rigging,  etc.,  so  called 
from  the  wooden  'sword'  with  which  the  fabric  is 
beaten  close  in  weaving ;  so  sword-matting  ; 
f  sword-minded  a.,  of  cruel  or  sanguinary  dis 
position,  bloody-minded;  sword-proof  a.,  proof 
against  the  sword  ;  capable  of  resisting  the  stroke 
of  a  sword;  sword-salve,  salve  applied  to  a 
sword,  and  supposed  to  cure  the  wound  inflicted 
by  it  (cf.  weapon-salve)  ;  sword-service,  military 
service  rendered  as  a  clue  to  the  overlord  ;  sword- 
side  [cf. OFris.  sweriisida,  MLG.  swerdtialve, -side, 
G.  schwerlseitt,  etc.],  the  male  line  in  descent  (  = 
spear-siile,  SPEAK  st.1  10) ;  sword-smith,  a  smith 
who  makes  swords,  a  sword-cutler;  sword-stand 
=  sword-fase;  sword-star,  poetic  name  for  a 
comet  supposed  to  resemble  a  sword ;  sword- 
stick  =  su'orj-cane ;  sword-swallower,  one  who 
entertains  for  money  by  swallowing  or  pretending 
to  swallow  swords ;  so  sword-swallowing ; 
sword-tail,  an  animal  of  the  group  Xiphostira, 
comprising  only  the  genus  Limulus;  a  king-crab; 
so  sword-tailed  a.,  having  a  sword-like  tail ; 
sword-taker,  one  who  'takes  the  sword'  (Matt, 
xxvi.  52)  without  authority  or  right,  a  lawless 
killer ;  sword-tash,  used  by  Carlyle  for  sabre- 
tash,  SABRETACHE;  sword-whale,  the  grampus, 
also  called  SWOHDFISH  ;  t  sword-wrack,  destruc 
tion  by  the  sword.  See  also  SWORD-BEARER, 
-ISLADE,  etc. 

1596  SHAKS.  /  Hen.  11',  i.  iii.  230  That  same  *Sword  and 
Buckler  Prince  of  Wales.  1599  PORTER  Angry  IVoin. 
AMiift.  (Percy  Soc.)  61,  I  see  by  ihis  dearth  of  good  swords 
that  dearth  of  swoord  and  buckler  fight  begins  to  grow  out: 
..a  man,  a  tall  man,  and  a  good  sword  and  buckler  man, 
will  be  spitted  like  a  cat  or  a  conney.  lb:d.  g3,  I.  .put  on  my 
fellow  Dickes  swoid  and  buckler  voyce  and  his  swounds  and 
sljloud  words,  a  1633  NAUNTON  Frugal.  Reg.  (Arb.)  47  As 
he  lived  in  a  rufning  time,  so  he  loved  sword  and  buckler 
men.  1646  G.  DANIEL  Essay  23  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  So  Nor 
would  I  ..engage  My  selfe  in  Controversie  to  the  Age, With 
Sword  and  Buckler  Langvage.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxviii, 
Our  two  sword-and-buckler  men  gave  up  their  contest  with 
as  much  indifTerence  as  they  bad  entered  into  it.  1860 
FAiRHOLTC~>jf'tt;;^(ed.  2)  228  Sword-and-buckler  play  formed 
the  usual  relaxation  of  the  London  apprentires  on  ordinary 
occasions  {tftnfi.  Hen.  VIII).  1821  SCOTT  Kcnilw.  xii,  Any 
ofthese'sword-and-daggermen.  i69»SmW.  WorEFencinf- 
Master  (ed.  2)  159  Stand  not  to  an  Ordinary  Guard,  for 
then  he  would  Disable  your  "sword  Arm.  1760-71  H. 
BROOKE  Foal  i<J  Qua/.  (1809)  IV.  95,  I  feel  a  liule  smart  in 
my  s\vord-arm.  1833  Regitl.  ff  Instr,  Cavniry  \,  133  The 
'Guard*  is  continued  by  moving  the  sword-arm,  .to  the 
light.  1838  LYTTON  Leila  n.  i,  Methinks  our  best  wisdom 
lies  in  the  sword-arm.  1895  Sin  E.  WOOD  Cavalry  in  Water- 
lac  Campaign  iv.  107  His  sword-arm  being  so  hacked  by 
.sabres  as  to  be  practically  severed.  1916  BUCKLE  Life 
Disraeli  IV.  xiii.  }8o  Gathorne  Hardy,  who  succeeded  to 
Cairns's  place  as  his  'swoid-arm  '  when  the  fight  was  fierce 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  1844  Rcgul.  f,  Or<{.  Army  94 
Rifle,  Rammer,  and  'Sword  Bayonet.  '1521  Extr.  Biirgli 
Rec  Stirling  (1887)  13  Item,  ane  swourd,  buklar  and 
'swourd  belt,  vj  s.  1534.4^.  r.d.  High  Treas.  Scat.  VI.  184 
Ane  swerd  belt  of  fresit  ledder.  1777  ROBERTSON  Hist. 
Amer.  (1783)  III.  88  Hunger  compelled  them,  .to  gnaw  the 
leather  of  their  saddles  and  sword-belts,  1824  SCOTT  Red. 
gauntlet  ch.  xiii,  He  wore  a  smart  hanger  and  a  pair  of 
pistols  in  a  sullied  sword-belt.  1861  W.  F.  COLLIKR  l/isl. 
Kng.  Lit.  177  His  broad  sword-belt,  supporting  a  Spanish 
rapier.  1861  GOULD  Motuigr.  '1'rochilidx  IV.  PI.  233  "Sword- 
bill.  1830  MEYRICK  &  SKELTON  llluslr.  Ant.  Arms  II. 
Plate  100  A  *s\vord  breaker.  .  .The  teelh  give  way  in  order  to 
leceive  a  blade  struck  against  them,  and  close  over  it  so  that 
by  a  slight  motion  of  the  wrist  it  can  be  broken.  1837  CAR- 
LVLE  Fr.  Rev,  n.  in.  v,  Snatch  your.  Aswoid-canes  secret 
arms,  and  tickets  of  entry.  1576-7  Registers  S.  Mary  Wool, 
tti'tk  (1886)  p.  xxiv,  To  the  joyner  for  mendyng  the  'swoide 
case  for  the  Lorde  Major  to  sett  up  in  the  church  against 
the  pewe.  1699  in  loth  Rep.  Hist.  AfSS.  Contai.  App.  v.  511 
A  swoid  case  to  hould  the  King's  sword.  1794  W.  FF.LTON 
Carriages  (1801)  I.  15  The  sword-case,  so  called  from  its 
length  and  convenience  for  carrying  swords  or  sticks.  ..is 
sometimes  called  a  boodge.  1852  OSBORNF.  in  Times  3  Nov., 
A  neat  London-built  biougham,  with  his  loidship  and  the 
chaplain  inside,  the  episcopal  mace  iti  the  sword  case.  1855 
MOTLEY  Dutch  Rep,  Introd.  vi.  (1866)  17  They  learn  to 
tremble  as  little  at  priest-craft  as  at  'swoid-craft.  1897 
'H.S.  MERRIMAN  '  Kedar  s  Tents  xxv.  (heading)  Sword- 
craft.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxxv,  Tohaveas  many  *sword- 
cutsmade.andpistolsflashedat  me,  as[etc.].  iSsgTENNYSOS 
Elaine  258  Seam  d  with  an  ancient  swordcut  on  the  cheek. 
1678  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1363/4  Mr.  Job  Jeffs,  "Sword  Cutler 
under  the  Greyhound  Tavein  in  the  Strand.  1714  MANDC- 
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VILLB  Fab.  Btts  (1725)  I.  80  Without  being  themselves 
guilty  of,  or  accessary  to  them,  any  otherwise  than  by  way 
of  Trade,  as  a  Druggist  may  be  to  Poysoning,  or  a  Sword- 
Cutler  to  Blood-shed.  1833  J.  HOLLAND  Manttf,  Metal  II. 
74  In  France  a  sword-cutler  is  still  caSAtdJfatrft'ttettr,  1837 
CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  in.  v.  vi,  Dp  not... run  stanchions  [trans 
mute  themselves]  Into  the  white-weapon..,  by  *sword-cut- 
lery?  1567  in  Pieton  L'pool  Munic,  Rec.  (1883)  I.  109 A  very 
good  yew  bow  and.  .a  *s\vord  dagger.  1604  KJARSTON  Mal 
content  i.  iii.  B  2b,  Heres  a  Knight.. shall.. Doe  the  *sword 
daunce  with  any  Morris-dauncer  in  Christendome.  1712 
N.  HLUNDKLL  Diary  (1895)  103,  I  made  a  Sword  Dance 
against  my  Marlpit  is  flower'd.  1814  SCOTT  Diary  7  Aug., 
in  Lockhart,  The  sword-dance,  now  almost  lost,  but  still 
practised  in  the  Island  of  Papa.  1868  Q.  VICTORIA  Life 
High!.  14  The  piper  played,  and  one  of  the  highlanders 
danced  the  Sword  dance.  1884  WHITHER  in  Harper"1  s  ftlag. 
Jan.  179/1  The  midnight  sword-dance  of  the  northern  sky. 
1648  HEXHAM  n,  Een  siveenit-efattsser,  a  *Swoid-dauncer. 
1777  BRAND  Pop.  Antiq.  175  The  Fool  Plough  goes  about, 
a  Pageant  that  consists  of  a  Number  of  Sword  Dancers, 
dragging  a  Plough,  with  Music.  1811  Gentl.  Mag.  LXXX1. 
i.  423/2  In  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  ..On  the  feast 
of  St.  Stephen.. 6  youths  (called  sword-dancers,  from  their 
dancing  with  swords) .  .begin  to  travel  from  village  to  village, 
performinga  rude  dance,  called  the  sword  dance.  1897  Q,  Rev. 
Oct.48oThes\vord-dancers  from  Papa.  1648  HEXH AM )!,.£>» 
swct'rat-dans,  a  *Sword-dauncing  with  the  point  upon  the 
palme  of  ones  hands,  or  teeth.  1712  N.  BLCNDELL  Diary 
(^895)  105  We.  .had  Sword  Dansing  and  a  Merry-Night  m 
ye  Hall  and  in  ye  Barne.  1847  HALLIWELL  s.v.,  Theie  is  a 
very  singular  custom,  called  &ivord-danciiig^  prevalent  in 
many  parts  of  Northumberland,  and  in  the  county  of  Dur 
ham,  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  1825  JAMIESON,  James 
Ryalli  the  name  of  the  silver  coin  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland, 
vulgarly  called  the  *  Sword  Dollar*  1600  HOLLAND  Lwy 
xvi.  Argt.  390  Com  bates  of  *swordfensois  at  the  sharpe  to 
the  utterance.  1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  355  In  the  single 
Combats  of  S word-  Fencers  (called  Gladiatotes).  1868 
DAIUVIN  Atiiin.  fy  PI.  xxvi.  II.  349  Pouters  properly  have 
white  primary  wing-feathers,  but  not  rarely  a  ' "sword- 
flighted'  bird,  that  is,  one  with  the  few  first  primaries  dark- 
coloured,  appears,  c  1325  Gloss.  Wt  de  Bibbesw.  in  Wright 
I'oc.  165  Ta  rtnge,  thi  "swerd-girdel.  1523  in  \V.  H.  Tur 
ner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  (1880)  43  It1  for  ij  swerde  gyrduls. 
1574  tr.  Marlorafs  Apoc.  22  A  swoordgirdle  decked  with 
golde  [Rev,  i.  13]  is  a  souldiorlyke  fuiniture.  1601  HOLLAND 
/'////yxxxiii.  xii.  II.  483  Their  sword  gudles.-gingle  a^ainc 
with  thin  plates  of  silver.  1647  HUXHAM  i,  A  sword-girdle, 
censivaerdt-riem.  1531  Ace.  Ld.  High.  Treas.  Scctl,  (1905) 
VI.  21  To  be  scalbartis  and  to  bynd  *swerd  handis  to  the 
King,  ane  alne  and  half  qnartar  veluett.  1632  J.  H  AYWAFD 
tr.  UiontH's  Eromena  145  Wounding  him  with  a  main  blow 
on  the  elbow  of  the  sword  hand.  1705  COLLIER  Ess.  Mor. 
Sitbj.  in.  Pain.  26  'Tis  like  a  Wound  in  the  Sword  Hand  ; 
the  Man  is  disabled  in  that  which  should  defend  him.  1881 
TENNYSON  Charge  Heavy  Brigade  iv,  They  rode,  or  they 
stood  at  bay— Struck  with  the  swoid-hand  and  slew.  1694 
N.  H.  Ladies  Diet.  407/1  (bis)  Your  Spruce  Cievat-strings, 
*Swords-knots,  and  the  lest  of  your  Finical  Diess.  1712-14 
PorE  Rape  Lock  i.  101  Where  wigs  with  wigs,  with  swoid- 
knots  sword-knots  strive,  Beaux  banish  beaux,  and  coaches 
coaches  drive.  1802  JAMKS  Milit.  Diet,  s.v.,  All  officers 
belonging  to  the  Biiti^h  army  aie  directed  to  wear  sword- 
knots  of  a  peculiar  colour  and  make.  1881  KIPLING  De- 
fartm.  Ditties,  etc.  (1899)  68  One  sword-knot  stolen  from 
the  camp.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  672  So  violence  Pro 
ceeded,  and  Oppression,  and  *Sword-Law.  1805  JAMES 
Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Suvref.tan;  When  a  thing  is  enforced, 
without  a  due  regard  being  paid  to  established  lules  and 
regulations,  it  is  said  to  be  carried  by  swoid-law,  01  by  the 
will  of  the  strongest.  1837  BROWNING  Sirajford\\.  i,  Who 
bade  him  break  the  Parliament,  Find  some  pretext  for  setting 
up  sword-law  !  1807  J.  E.  SMITH  riiys.  Bot.  368  Mr.  Gaw- 
ler's  elucidations  of  the  £.niatx,  *Swoid  leaved  plants. 
c  1860  H.  STUART  Stamatts  Cutec/t.  32  What  is  the  use  of 
a  *sword  mat?  To  keep  the  chafes  off  the  lanyards  of  lower 
rigging,  backstays,  &c..  .Swoid  mats  are  usually  made  with 
nettle  stuff.  1882  NARKS  Seamanship  (ed.  6)  120!  he  fulling 
gaskets. .aie  made  of  *sword  matting,  1603  FLOKIO  Mon 
taigne  n.  xvi.  (163?)  356  Those  men  *sword-minded  can 
death  entertaine.  11593  MARLO\\E  Edits.  II,  i.  ii,  Vnlesse 
his  biest  be  *swoid  pioot'e  he  shall  die.  ?ai6a$  WEBSTER 
Appitts  %  Virginia  v.  iii,  My  skin  is  not  sword-ptoof.  1821 
PRAKD  Gog  i.  Poems  1865  I.  56  Swoul-proof  thenceforth  horn 
top  to  toe.  1647  TRAPP  Coinm.  i  Pet.  ii,  24  We  can  hardly 
believe  the  power  of  *swoid-salve.  1630  A*.  Johnson's 
Kingd.  Sf  Commiv.  182  The  [French]  King  hath  nothing  of 
his  Noblesse,  but  *Sw  old-service.  1892  COCHFAN-PATRICK 
Mediaeval  Scot.  i.  6  Strangets  in  blood  to  the  tribe  often 
joined  a  sept,  and  received  a  portion  from  the  chief,  giving 
in  return  their  swoid-setvice  and  customary  dues.  1854 
R.  G.  LATHAM  A'afh'g  Races  Russian  Ewp.  189  Saimatian 
(rtsa  Scandinavian  would  say)  on  the  *sword-side.  a  1861  SIR 
F.  PALCKAVE  Korm.ffLng.  n.  iii.(i£64)  III.  173  He  argued, 
that  he  and  Duke  Robeit  weie  of  equal  rank,  by  jeason  of 
iheir  consanguinity,  Sword-side  and  Spindle-side  counter- 
changed.  1872  CUTTS  Scenes  <y  Char.  Mid,  Ages  320  Seme 
*swordsmiths  chanted  magical  verses  as  they  welded  them. 
1894  Anhaeologia  I, IV.  45  Of  the  churches  in  the  Ciiy 
to-day,  thiity  have  one  *swotd-s(and  each.  185*  BAILEY 
Jvj?*w(ed.  5)  520  Once  more  the  blazing  *&woidstar  shewed 
in  Heaven.  1858  SlMMOMDB  Diet.  7  taeie,  *&ivord*$t2cki 
a  walking-cane  concealing  a  sharp,  lapier-like  weapon. 
1906  C.  N.  &  A.  M.  WILLIAMSON  Car  of  Destiny  xxxviii, 
The  old  man  had  come  out  of  the  bou^e  with  a  Toledo 
sword-stick.  1827  HONE  Every-day  Bk.  II  1196  He  was 
nssisted  by  a  wretched  looking  female,  who  was  a  *swoid- 
swallower.  1901  W.  R.  H.  TKOWBRIDGE  Lett,  he*  Mother 
to  Eliz,  xxxi.  153  The  sword-swallower  did  some  amazing 
things,  and  smacked  his  lips,  as  if  the  swords  tasted  nice. 
1873  Rmttledgc**  Yng.  Gentl.  Mag.  Feb.  137/2  What  he 
told  me  about  his  *sword  swallowing  was  even  more  curious. 
1858  BAIRD  Cycl  Nat.  6V/.,  Xtphosnra^  .  .*Swoid-tails. 
x66o  *Swordtaker  [see  SWORD-BEARER  d],  1858  CARLYLE 
frredk.  Gt.  vin.  ii.  (1872)  III.  9  He  wears  his  sword,  but  has 
no  *sword-tash  (porte-epfe}.  1860  WRAXALL  Life  in  Sea 
i.  16  The  Grampus,  or  "Sword- whale.,  at  tains  a  length  of 
twenty-five  feet.  1646  G.  H.  HILS  tr.  Casitnire^s  Odes  21 
Foibeaie  cruell  men  to  multiply  With  fire,  'sword-wrack, 
your  single  destiny. 


SWORD. 

e.  In   names   of    plants    having   sword-shaped 
leaves  or  other  parts,   as  sword  aloe  (see  qnot.) ; 
sword-bean,  the  genus   Enlada,  and  Canavalia 
gladiata,  from  their  large  flat  pods ;  sword-fern, 
name  for  several   ferns  with  long  narrow  fronds, 
as  the  genus  Xiphopteris,  Nephrolepis  exaltata  and 
other  species,  and  Grainmiiis  australis ;  sword-    [ 
flag,   the    yellow    water-flag,    fris    PseuJacorus ;    ' 
sword-flax,  a  name  for  the  New  Zealand    flax, 
Phormiuni  lenax ;  sword-lily  [Cf.  Du.  swaard- 
lilie,  G.  sdtwerllilie,  etc.],  the  genus  Glattiolus ;  in 
quot.   i!U;;  applied  to  some  water  plant ;  sword- 
rush,  -sedge,  an  Australian  sedge,  Lepidosperma    \ 
glotiiatum  ;    sword-weed,    a   name     for    Cassia 
occidentalism  from  its  sword-shaped  pods.     See  also 

SWOKD-GRASS. 

1731  MILLER  Gard.  Diet,  s,v.  Aloe,  African/i  ctiulesceiis, 
foliis  minus  elands  cattlem  tunpItcitntlOHSttfloribia  rnbris.  \ 
The  "Sword  Aloe.  1883  SIMMOSUS  Diet.  Trade  Siippl., 
*Sword  Bean.  1839  LOUDON  Encycl.  Plants,  Xifihoptcris. 
*Sword-Feni.  1884  JKFFKRIES  Life  of  Fields  56  You  must 
push  through  the  reed  grass  to  find  tlie  "sword-flags.  1871 
K.  H.  HUTTON  Ess.  I.  61  The  little  clover  competes  success-  i 
fully  even  with  the  phnriniiim  tetia.r,  the  *sword-flax.  1786 
ABEKCROMHIE  Arr.  in  Gard.  Assist.  73  Gladiolus,  "sword- 
lily,  or  corn-flag.  1845  BROWNING  Fligkt  t>f  Dnchtss  xiii, 
Where  the  bold  sword-lily  cuts  the  clear  waters.  1875  .1/t'.- 
bourne  Spectator  21  Aug.  190/1  The  wrapping-paper,  manu 
factured  from  the  "Sword-rush  growing  at  Portland.  1877 
VON  MUELLER  Bot.  Teach.  124  (Morris)  Lepidosperma. 
?ladiatu»t,  the  great  'Sword-sedge  of  our  coasts. 
Sword,  v.  rare.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  equip  or  arm  with  a  sword.     (See 
also  SWOBDED.) 

In  quot.  used  satirically  in  reference  to  the  previous 
speaker's  words,  and  in  double  sense :  see  2. 

a  1616  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Little  /•>.  Lawyer  iv.  i,  Sam.  My 
kingdom  for  a  sword  I  Cham.  I'le  sword  you  presently,  I'le 
claw  your  skin  coat  too. 

2.  To  strike,  slash,  or  kill  with  a  sword.     Also 
absol.  or  intr. 

1863  SALA  Captain  Dangerous  III.  iv.  144  That  confounded 
Officer  that  I  sworded.  1871  TENNYSON  Last  Tourn.  473 
Swording  right  and  left  Men,  women,  on  their  sodden  faces. 
1881  JEFFERIES  Bevis  I.  i.  14  The  burdocks  and  the  re^t 
were  not  high  enough  yet,  the  Paynim  scoundrels  had 
not  grown  tall  enough.. to  be  slain  with  any  pleasure,  and 
a  sense  that  you  were  valiantly  swording, 

3.  trans,  (fig.)  To  thrust    or   put    forth  like    n    , 
sword,  nonce-use. 

1817  CLARE  Sheph.  Cal.  53  And  mint  and  flagleaf,  swording 
high  Their  blooms  to  the  unheeding  eye. 

Sword  e,  obs.  forms  of  SWARD. 

SWQTd-bea  rer.  [Cf.  ON.  sveribtrari.]  A 
person  who  bears  a  sword,  a.  spec.  A  municipal 
official  who  carries  a  sword  of  state  before  a 
magistrate  on  ceremonial  occasions. 

1431  Rfc.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  (1905)  15  The  Mayres  SiverJ 
berer  for  the  tyme  beyng.  n  1471  Rjlls  of  Partt.  V.  396/1 
Kerver  and  Swordberer  to  the  said  moste  heynous  Traytour. 
1518  Star  Chamber  Cases  (Selden  Soc.)  II.  143  Officers  of 
the  same  Towtie,  as  Recorder,  Towne  Clerke,  Swordberer, 
attorney  and  other,  a  1674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Kelt.  xvi.  1 1 13 
The  City  of  London  sent  a  Letter  to  him  by  their  Sword. 
Bearer.  1708  Land.  Gtiz,  No.  4464/5  His  Lordship ..  carried 
the  Sword  bareheaded  before  Her  Majesty,  .to  the  Church, 
where  the  City  Sword-bearer  receiv'd  it  from  his  Lordship. 
a  1734  NORTH  Lives  (1826)  I.  251  There  was  one  Row  in  office 
of  sword  bearer  ;  which  in  that  town  [sc.  Bristol]  is  pronounced 
sorberer.  I  thought  it  sounded  like  Cerberus.  1835  /!//. 
AIuiu'c.  Corpor.  Rep.  I.  60  The  Sword-bearer  [of  Gloucester) 
is  elected  for  life  by  the  corporation. . .  His  only  duties  are  to 
attend  upon  the  mayor,  and  to  carry  the  sword. 

b.  An  attendant  on  a  military  mm  of  rank,  or 
on  a  chief,  who  carries  his  master's  sword  when 
not  worn. 

1660  in  Verney  Mtw.  (1904)  II.  151  What  the  Sword-bearer     I 
brought  of  Monke's  coming  up,  may  bee  falsly  rendered  by 
him. 

C.  gen.  One  who  carries  or  wears  a  sword. 

'53«  PALSGR.  278/1  Swerdeberer,  parteur  despet.  1538 
EI.VOT,  Macheropkorns,  a  sworde  bearer.  1570  JEWEL  View 
Butt  Pius  V  (1582!  4  [Saint]  Paule  the  Swordebearer.  1802 
JAMES  Milit.  Diet.,  Sword-bearer,  one  who  wears  a  sword. 

d.  A  ruler  or  magistrate   having   authority  to 
punish  offenders  (with  allusion  to  Rom.  xiii.  4). 

i64o  R.  COKE  Justice  Vind.  32  Though  he  makes  no 
difference  between  Swordbearers  and  Swurdtakers,  between 
Gods  Ministers,  and  Theeves  and  Robbers;  yet  the  Holy 
Ghost  does,  for  Gods  Minister  is  a  Swordbearer.  1691 
BAXTER  Nat.Cli.  xi.  49  Supposing  such  Bishops  qualified 
..,  and  usurping  none  of  the  SworJ. bearers  power. 

e.  One  of  an  order  of  knights  in  Poland,  founded 
in  1304:  see  POET-GLAIVE. 

i«5«  [see  PORT-GLAIVE].     1693  d'Emiliane's  Hist.  Monast.    \ 
Orders  287  Of  the  Order  of  Teutonick  Knights.  Marrianes, 
or  Sword-bearers.     1718  CHAMBERS  Cvcl.  s.v.  Tiutanic,  In 
1304,  Duke  Albert  had  founded  the  Order  of  Sword-bearers, 
rt-Glawfs.     1784   H.   CLARK   Hist.   Knighthood  II.  63 
Albert  then  Bishop  of  Livonia . .  prescribed  to  these  Knights    I 
the  Cistercian  rule  and  habit,  ?•/*.  a  long  white  mantle  and 
Mack  ho."xi ;    on  the  breast  two  swords  in  saltire,  whence 
they  had  the  title  of  Brethren  Sword-Bcarers.     1841  Penny 
Cy:l.  XX.  243/1   Most  of  these  [German]  families  settled 
there  [sc.  in  the  Baltic  provinces]  when  the  Order  of  the 
Knights  Sword-bearers  was  the  acknowledged  sovereign  of    , 
these  countries  (from  1300  to  1530). 

Hence  Swo'rdbea  rership,  the  office  of  a  sword- 
bearer  flense  a\ 
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1535  CRANMER;  Let.  to  Cntnnvtll  in  Misc.  Writ.  (Parker 
Soc.)  II.  307  His  preferment  unto  the  room  of  the  sword- 
bearership  of  London. 

Swo-rd-bea:ring,  a.  Bearing  a  sword  ;  that 
is  a  sword-bearer. 

a  1000  Cxduton*s  Gen.  1060  (Gr.)  pe  seSelingas  sweord. 
berende  settan  heton.  1601  WKEVER  Mirr.  Mart.  (Roxk) 
217  The  king.. As  Gods  sword-bearing  minister  appointed. 
1890  Cent.  Dict.s.v.  Dociniastes^  Sword-bearing  Humming 
bird  (Daiiiiiastes  ensiferus). 

SwO'rd-blade.     The  blade  of  a  sword. 

1409  Durham  Ace.  Roll  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  (1800)  XIV. 
521  Et  soluta  Johanni  Feianceby  pro  ii  swerdblad  pro  les 
belowes  (of  the  forge],  iief.  1545  Rates  of  Custoine  Ho. 
bvjb,  Knyues  called  swerdblades  the  dossen  vi.s.  viii.d. 
1620  in  Foster  Eng.  I-'actot  ies  Ind.  (1906)  215  There  is  scarce 
a  kniffe  or  a  swordblade  in  the  fleete.  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary 
30  Sept.  1644,  The  Mills  where  they  hammer  and  polish  the 
sword-blades.  1784  COWPKR  Task  \\.  318  It  [sc.  satire]  may 
correct  a  foible,  may  chastise  The  freaks  of  fashion,  regulate 
the  dress,  Retrench  a  sword-blade,  or  displace  a  patch. 
1842  BORROW  Bible  in  Spain  \xxvi,  In  old  times,  .the  sword- 
blades  of  Toledo  were  held  in  great  estimation.  1851 
THACKERAY  Esmond  in.  xiii,  She.  .turned  pale  at  the  sight 
of  her  brother  and  kinsman,  drawn  swords,  broken  sword- 
blades,  and  paptrs  yet  smouldering  in  the  brazier. 

b.  attrib.  Sword-blade  bond,  note,  one  of  the 
securities  issued  by  the  Sword-blade  •  Company, 
a  speculative  company  in  London  incorporated 
15  Sept.  1691  for  the  manufacture  of  hollow  sword- 
blades  in  the  North  of  England,  which  failed  and 
was  taken  over  by  London  merchants  who  specu 
lated  in  forfeited  lands  in  Ireland. 

[1703  y^nls,  //('.  Commons  Ireland  g  Oct.  331/1  The 
Governor  and  Company  for  hollow  Sword-Blades  in  Eng 
land.]  1707  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  VI.  192  It's  said 
a  quo  warranto  will  he  brought  against  the  sword  blade 
company.  1708  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4422/8  Lost,.,  between 
the  Mine-Adventure-Office  on  Snow. hill,  and  the  Sword- 
Blade-Office  in  Hirchin-lane,  a. .  Pocket-Case,  in  whichwtie 
the  following  Notes  :.  .Three  Sword-Blade-Notes,,.  No.  41. 
for  12!.  ios.,  No.  19.  for  23!.  ios.,  No.  —  for  30!.  1725  in 
J.  Collyer  Rep.  Cases  Crt.  Chancery  (1847)  II.  363  note, 
A.  !'».,  being  ill  of  the  sickness  whereof  he  died.. said,  'Now, 
my  dear  Ann,  take  these  (viz.  a  bank  note  and  a  sword- 
blade  bond),  they  are  yours.' 

t  Sword-brother.  Obs.  [f.  SWORD  sb.  + 
BHOTHKH  sb.  Cf.  MLG.  swertbroder^  ^\\{G.swert- 
brnoder  (G.  schiuertbrndtr  Hist.),  MDa.  svxrd- 
broder  —  SWORD-BEARKU  c.]  A  comrade  in  arms. 

c  1205  LAY.  4144  Ich  wulle  mine  rihte  faren  to  stal  fehte 
to-getie  bene  swerd  broberen  l»e  beiene  beoli  for-sworne. 
Ibid.  30523  He  bigon  bene  su-ikedom  uppen  his  sweord 
broberen. 

Sworded  (spuded,  sodded),  a.  [f.  S\\'ORI>  sb. 
f  -ED-.]  Equipped  or  armed  with  a  sword. 

c  1000  /Ei_rmc  dram,  .\liii.  (Z.)  237  Gladins  swurd,  glaufiit" 
ins  jeswurdod.  ciooo  I'ercftli  MS.  If.  78  b  {in  Napier 
Contrih.  OE.  Le.vic^r.)  pa  cwomon  J';er  semnin^a  twc^n 
englas  to  him  xescildode  &  ^esweordode  {Btickl.  llctn.  21-1 
^esceldode  &  ^esperode].  ci^oo  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xii.  137 
The!  knowen  not  howto  ben  clothed  ;  now  long,  nowschort, 
..now  swerded,  now  daggered.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur 
vni.  xxxix.  333  Whan  ^ir  Tristram  was  aimed  as  hym  iyk^d 
best  and  wel  shelded  and  swerded,  1629  MILTON  Hyiiui 
Natty.  .\i,  The  Iielmed  Cherubim  And  sworded  Seraphim. 
1634  \V.  WOOD  AViy  Eng.  /'t\->s/>.  n.  vii,  Being  double 
pislold,  and  well  sworded.  1711  K.  WARD  Vnlgns  Brit. 
VHI.  87  Such  a  brave  surprizing  Train  Of  sworded  Boy?, 
and  armed  Men.  1798  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  V.  367 
Nor  James,  nor  sworded  Paul,  Watch  in  the  cross-shap'tl 
hall;  Nor  the  first  martyr  of  a  madding  crowd.  1805  COLE 
RIDGE  Separation  i  A  sworded  man  whose  trade  is  blood. 
1854  WHITTIER  The  Rendition  ii,  I  thought  of  Liberty 
Marched  hand-cuffed  down  that  sworded  street.  1880  L. 
WALLACE  Ben-Ilur  507  A  Caesar  helmed  and  sworded. 
b.  transf.  Having  some  part  resembling  a  sword. 

1681  GHFW  Mnsxitin  \.  v.  i.  87  Whether  this  Fish  be  Vivi- 
perous,  is  uncertain;  yet  being  of  the  Sworded-kind,  I  have 
ventur'd  here  to  describe  the  Head.  1852  BAILEY  Fcstrts 
(ed.  5)  495  A  marvel  mightier  than  the  sworded  star.  1897 
F.  THOMPSON  Ode  Setting-  Sun  New  Poems  116  Where  is 
the  Naiad  'mid  her  sworded  sedge  1 

Sworder  (spMdaj,  so»'jda.i).  ff.  SWORD  sb.  + 
-ER1,  nfter  L.  gladiator  GL.VDTATOU.] 

1.  One   who    kills    another   with    a   sword,    an 
assassin,    cut-throat;    one   who    habitually   fights 
with  a  sword  ;  a  glndiator. 

T593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IT,  iv.  i.  135  A  Romane  Sworder,  and 
Bandetto  slaue  Murder 'd  sweet  Tully.  1606  —  Ant.  <fy  Cl. 
in.  xiii.  31  Ciesar  will..be  Staq'd  to  th'shew  Against  a 
Sworder.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  vt,  I  am  honest,  and  so 
forth,  you  would  say,  but  a  hot-brained  brawler,  and  common 
sworder  or  slabber.  1837-42  HAWTHORNE  Tivice'told  T, 
(1851)  II.  ii.  35  These  mercenary  sworders  and  musketeers. 
1895  Athenxum  15  June  778/2  A  naked  babe., turns  his 
smiling  face  to  the  truculent  sworder  who  is  about  to  exe 
cute  the  behest  of  the  weak  Herod. 
b.  =*  SWORD-BKAKER  C. 

1537  [CovRRDALE]  Orfg.  fy  $P*ynge  ff  Stctts  33  The 
Swearders.  This  order  weareth  whyt  also,  &  .'ii.  reede 
sweardes  crosse  waye  vpon  a  whyte  cole  [?cote],  which 
signify  theyr  bloudy  knight  bode. 

2.  One  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  sword ;  a  swords 
man. 

1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  I  sit  s  n.  xviii,  With  blade  advanced, 
each  Chieftain  bold  Show'd  like  the  Sworder's  form  of  old. 
1820  Bvt'OS  Juan  iv.  xlix,  The  third,  a  wary,  cool  old 
sworder,  took  The  blows  upon  his  cutlass.  1876  EARL 
ALBEMARI  K  Fifty  Years  Life  I.  106  A  splendid  horseman, 
a  dexterous  iworder. 

Swcrrdfish.  [f.  SWORD  sb.  +  FISH  s&.1  Cf. 
MLG.  swertvisch,  G.  sfhtvertfischt  etc.] 


SWORDLESS. 

]  1.  The  common  name  of  Xiphias  gladiust  a  large 
fish  of  the  Atlantic,  Mediterranean,  and  Pacific, 
having  the  upper  jaw  prolonged  into  a  sword-like 
weapon  ;  the  flesh  is  used  for  food.  Also  extended 

1  to  other  specks  of  the  genus  Xiphias  and  related 
genera. 

Also  applied  locally  to  several  fishes  of  slender  elongated 
form,  as  the  garfish  or  garpike(5c/^««  vitlgaris),  the  butter- 
fish  or  spotted  gunnel  (Caitronotits  or  Murxnoidts  gun- 
nftlus))  also  called  SwoRDICK,  and  the  cutlass-fish  or  silvery 
hair-tail  (Trichiitrus  Upturns).  Also.the  giampus  or  killer 
(Orcn  gladiator),  a  ferocious  toothed  cetacean. 

c  1400  Brut  cclvii.  523  '1  his  ytre  were  taken  iiij  gret 
ffisshesbitwen  Greth  &  London  :  one  was  called  mors  marine, 
be  secund,  A  swerd  fy>sh,  ^i  be  other  tweyn  wer  whalles. 
<ri46oj,  RUS.SKLL  i>k.  Nurture  836  Salt  swyrd-fysdie  ^aveiy 
i*t  fyne.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  11912)  517  The  sword- 
fish,  against  the  whale;  the  Khinoccios  against  the  ele 
phant.  1613  Descr.  Bermudas  \f\  Force  Tracts  (1844)  III. 
in.  22  The  Sword-fish  swimmes  vnder  the  Whalf ,  ai-d 
piicketh  him  vpwardi  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  /./.  in. 
xxiii.  168  The  home  of  the  Piistis  or  Swoid-fish.  1658 
Gi'KNALi.  Chr.  in  Ann.  verse  14.  n.  iv.  47  The  sword-fi^h, 
which  Plutarch  saiib,  bath.. a  sword  in  the  head,  but  \,Q 
heart  to  use  it.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Keiseyj,  Sw0r<t~/-ts/t,  a 
Sea-fish  which  has  at  ihe  ei.d  of  the  ui>per  Jaw,  a  Weapon 
like  a  Sword. .;  It  also  has  Vent  B  near  the  Kyt-s,  to  spout 
forth  Water,  with  seven  Fins.  1769  I'I-NNANT  Brit.  Zool. 
III.  123  Tli-_-  .-word  fish  is  >aid  to  be  very  voracious.  1820 
SHF.LI.KY  Artthnsa.  68  'Ihe  shadowy  waves  Are  as  gietn  as 
the  forest's  night  :— Outspeeding  the  shark,  And  the  sword- 
fish  dark.  1839  T.  BKAI.K  Aaf.  ttht.  Sftrnt  II  haie  49  It 
is  said  by  whaleis,  that  the  '  thresher  '  and  the  sword-fish 
attack  the  whale  in  conjunction. 
b.  attrib. 

1888  GOODE  Artier.  Fishes  249  Upon  the  end  of  the 
'shank'  fits  the  head  of  the-  harpuon,  known  by  the  names 
of  Sword.fij.il  iron,  liiy-iron,  and  Indian-dart.  1891  Cent. 
Diet.  s.v.,  SivordJisJi  sucker,  a  remora,  hchenets  brach.y- 
ptera,  which  often  fastens  on  swordfibhes.  1897  KIPLING 
Capt.  Cour.  \iii.  i  .o  A  Gloucester  sword-fish  boat. 

2.   The  southern  constellation  /  orado  01  Xiphias. 

1771  Encyct.Brit.  L  487  'I  he  new  Soinhein  Constellations 
[include].  .Dorado,  Xiphias,  The  Sword  Fi.^b. 

Hence  Swo'rdfi-sliernian,  a  vessel  employed  in 
fishing  for  swoidfish  ;  Swo-rdfl:shery,  Swo'rd- 
fi^liiiig",  lishing  for  swonlfish. 

1879  The  Congregntionetlht  20  Aug.  (Cent.  Diet.11  Sword- 
fishing  Is  the  most  popular  way  of  spendii'.g  the  day  [at 
Block  Island].  1883  C.  K.  HOLDI-R  Matwls  Aniin.  Lift  61 
The  Thumbscrew  was  a  suoid-fisherman,  long,  low  and 
rakish. 

Swo  rd-grass.  A  name  for  several  different 
plants  with  sword -shaped  leaves,  as  the  swoid-lily 
{Gladiolus}*  Aitnayia  (Sfer^nlariii}  sfgctalis, 
Me  I  Hot  us  sege  talis  or  sitlcata,  and  various  glasses 
ar.d  SLclge-;,  as  the  rted  cnnary-giass  1  halaris 
arundinacca,  Antndo  conspicna  oi  New  Zealand, 
and  C  ladiitni  psittatontw  of  Auslrnlia. 

1598  FLORIO,  (.itadolfi,  an  htrbe  called  great  Galangall  or 
swordgiasse.  1647  HEXHA.M  i.  (Heifrs),  Sedge,  or  Sword- 
gra^se,  U'ater-lisc/i.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Accrus, 
The  false  Acorus  is  the  comn'on  Sword-giass.  1749  [^ee  b]. 
1823  Blackiv.  Mag.  XIV.  190  A  sort  of  long  swoid-giass 
that  grows  about  marshes  and  the  sides  of  lakes.  1833 
TI:NN\SON  May  Queen  11.  vii,  \Vhen.  the  summer  aiis  blow 
cool  On  the  oat-grass  and  the  swoid-grass,  and  the  buliu^h 
in  the  pool.  1859  MAYNK.  fcxpcs.  Le.r.,  Swoid-grass,  com 
mon  name  for  the  Fhasgtmiuvt.  1872  A.  DOMKTT  Hanoi/ 
x.  ij.  172  The  great  plumes  far  and  wide  of  the  swoid-grass 
aspire. 

b.  attrib.  in  collectors'  nnmes  for  moths  of  the 
genus  Cahcampa. 

1749  B.  YYiiKEs  Ktfg.  Moths  $  Butterflies  8  The  Sword- 
gra-s  moth.  Mr.  Ko.sel  informs  us,  That  the  Caterpillar  of 
this  Fly  feeds  on  the  Oracbe;..!  once  took  one  of  these 
Caterpillars,  full  grown,  feeding  on  ihe  Sword-grass  in  the 
Marshes  at  Rotheihith.  1832  J.  RENMF,  Evtttr/l.  ff  M.  65 
The  Sword  Grass  (<C\alo<awpa\  cxtleta. .)  appears  in  April 
or  May,  and  the  middle  of  October. 

Swordick  (a^'jdik).  [Obscure.]  A  local  name 
of  the  butter-fish  (cf.  SWOKHFISH  i). 

1805  BARRY  Orkney  292  The  Spotted  Blenny  (bltnnius 
gunmllus,  Lin.  Syst.)  which,  from  the  form  of  its  body,  has 
here  got  the  name  of  swoidick.  1863  [see  GL-NNEL]. 

Swo'rdiug,  vbl.sb.  [f.  SWOBD  v.  + -IHG1.] 
Striking  with  a  sword  ;  exercise  with  the  swoid, 
fencing  (in  quot.  1899  athibl). 

1891  Cent.  Diet.,  Suvrdrrtf,  slashing  with  a  sword.  1899 
CROCKETT  Black  Dtrtiflat(\yx>)  04, 1  also  won  the  swording 
prize  at  the  last  wappenshaw. 

Swo'rding,  ppl>  a,  Obs.  or  ar<h.  [f.  SWOBDIB : 
see  -ING  -.]  Martial,  warlike,  military. 

1611  SPEFD  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xvi.  §68  The  Duke  brought 
with  him  foure  hundrelb  men,  the  Earle  of  Salisbury  fiue 
hundreth,  the  Earle  of  Warwicke  sixe  hundreth  :  The  Dukes 
of  Excester  and  Sommerset  eight  hundreth,  (he  Karle  of 
Northumberland,  the  Loids  Egremont  and  Clifford  fifieene 
hundreth.  This  was  the  fashion  of  rhat  swording  age.  a  1659 
KP.  HROWNRIG  Strut.  (1674)  II.  ii.  20  Our  Fore-fatheis. . 
lived  in  thos^  Swording  limes,  when  all  was  in  an  uprore. 
1860  SWINBURNE  Queen-Mother  \.  iii,  These  swording-men 
are  holier  things  than  we. 

Swordless  (s/Mdles,  i5»*idl4»),  a.  [f.  SWORD 
sb.  +  -LESS.]  Destitute  of  a  sword  ;  not  having, 
carrying,  or  using  a  sword. 

c  1440  Partflnope  433^  Hys  swerde  he  smotte  a-geyne  the 
gysharne  Be  the  hylt  ml  brake,.. The  danvs  were  gfadde.. 
For  swerde  les  was  Partonope.  1470-85  mMMd  Arthur  i. 
v.  41  And  so  I  thought  my  broder  syr  kay  shold  not  ba 
swerdles.  a  1814  Spaniards  in.  i.  in  Avw  Brit.  Theatre 
III.  224  My  hand.. Instinctive  rushes  to  my  swordless  side. 
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1815  BVRON  Parisina  ix,  With  swordless  belt,  and  fetter'd 
hand.  1883  WHITTIER  Our  Country  xvlii,  The  swordless 
commonwealth  of  Penn.  1889  CORBKTT  Monk  xiii.  187  In 
their  midst  rode  Lambert  with  swordless  scabbard. 

Swordlet  (s6*udlet).  nonce-wd.  [f.  SWORD 
sb.  +  -LET.]  A  small  sword. 

1884  R.  F.  BURTON  Bk.  Sword  169  A  specimen  of  the 
Manquema  Swordlet  drawn  to  scale. 

tSwordling.  06s.  rare—1.  In  6  swerdlynge. 
[ad.  early  mod.G.  swertlinch,  f.  swert  SWORD  sb. 
+  -Hnch,  'ling)  -LING  *  2  ;  a  rendering  of  L. 
gladiolus]  In  quot.  app.  denoting  the  yellow  iris 
or  water-flag  (Iris  Pseudacorus}. 

1562  TURNER  Herbal  11.23  Iris.. hath  leaueslike  vnto  the 
herb*  called  Gladiolus,  that  is  to  saye,  the  gladdon  or 
swerdlynge. 

Swo'rdman.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  (replaced  by 
SWORDSMAN).  PI. -men.  [f.  SWORDS.  +  MANj<M] 

1.  A  man  who  uses  or  fights  with  a  sword;  a 
gladiator;  one  skilled  in,  or  addicted  to,  using  a 
sword;   spec,  one  skilled  in  fencing:    =  SWORDS 
MAN  i. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  23  pat  swerdman  was  i. 
slawe.  c  1440  Promp.  Pan1.  483/1  Swerde  man,  or  he  bat 
vsythe  a  swerde,  gladiator.  14..  Gest  of  Rotyn  Hode 
clxix.  in  Child  Ballads  (1888)  III.  64/2  Thou  art  one  of  the 
best  sworde-men  That  euer  yit  sawe  I.  1500  Ortus  Vocal'.) 
Gladiator^  a  swerd  mane.  1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp. 
ii.  Ad  Sect.  xii.  58  Peter  was  the  boldest  of  the  twelve,  and 
a  good  Sword-man.  1653  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  290 
It  is  here  said  your  favourite  Dr.  Froissard  is  become  of 
late  a  quarrelsome  sword-man.  1670  MILTON  Hist.  F.ng.  iv. 
Wks.  1851  V.  148  Cuichelm.  .sent  privily  Eumerus  a  hir'd 
Sword-man  to  assassin  him.  1692  SIR  \V.  HOPE  Fencing* 
Master  (ed.  2)  164,  I  have  given  you  the  Directions  to  makt 
you  a  Sword-Man.  1728  D.  MC!!ANE  (title)  The  Expert 
Sword-Man's  Companion :  or  the  True  Art  of  Self-Defence. 
b.  A  soldier  who  fights  with  a  sword ;  one  of 
a  body  of  troops  armed  with  swords;  hence,  an 
armed  follower. 

c  1400  Land  Troy  Bk.  i6673Thesperemen  ride,  the  bowe- 
men  schote,  ..The  swordmen  sinyte  &  strokes  }eue.  1429 
YONCE  tr.  Seer.  Seer.  215  In  the  ryght  hande  of  thyne 
enemys,  the  Swerde  mene ;  In  the  lyfte  hande,  the  lusters 
wyth  Speris.  1610  Cal.  St.  Papers  Irel.  (187.0  416  It  is  to 
be  wished  that  the  swordmen,  not  only  of  Ulster  but  of 
Connaue;ht,  were  transmitted  upon  this  occasion  to  Swethen 
or  Virginia.  1612  SIR  J.  DAVIES  Why  Ireland^  etc.  (1787) 
35  They  and  all  their  sword-men  should  clearly  relinquish., 
unto  the  King.,  all  their  lands,  .which  they  held  in  Leinster. 
1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  n.  100  Two  things  remained  to  settle 
the  Kingdome.  First  the  ridding  Ireland  of  the  Swordmen. 
1632  Star  Chamber  Cases  (Camden)  113  There  were  manie 
accusacions  against  Hugh  Erswicke  and  his  sword-man. 
1669-70  R.  MONTAGU  in  Bnccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.)  I.  468  The  sword  men  are  discontented  to  hear  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  employed  for  a  year  at  least. 

2.  A  man  '  of  the  sword ' ;  a  warrior,  military 
man,  fighter,  soldier.     Also  fig. 

1601  SHAKS.  Alps  Well  \\.  L  62*Worthy  fellowes,  and  like 
to  prooue  most  sinewie  sword-men  \frinted  -man].  1621- 
31  LAUD  Scrm.  (1847)  13  David  was  a  swordman  with  a 
witness: — one  of  the  greatest  warriors  that  ever  was.  1647 
CLARENDON  Hist.  Rcb.  u.  §26  The  Earl  of  Essex,  .the  most 
Popular  man  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  Darling  of  the  Sword 
men.  1651  H  DWELL  VetuctiSA  How  much  it  did  misbecom 
Hishops..who  make  profession  of  a  life  differing  from 
Sword-men,  to  change  the  Crosier  into  Musket  rests.  1668 
R.  L'EsTRANGE  Vis.  Quev.  (1708)  73  Sword-Men;  As 
Generals  of  Armies,  Captains,  Lieutenants,  Common  Sol 
diers.  1679  C.  NESSE  Antichrist  39  His  sworn  swordmen, 
the  Jesuits.  1708  J.  CHAMBEKI.AYXE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  i.  in,  iv. 
(1710)  190  This. .Degree  [of  Knight  Batchelor] ..  was.  .be 
stowed  upon  Gown-  Men,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  thing 
(as  Degrees  in  the  Universities  are  sometimes  bestowed  on 
Sword-men).  [1900  MORLEY  Cromwell  v.  iv.  413  Such  an 
Innovation  should  be  a  warning  not  to  vote  for  swordmen 
nor  for  the  Protector's  friends.) 

Hence  SwordmansMp  =  SwoRDSXtANSHip. 

1781  COWPF.R  Charity  509  No  skill  in  swordmanship,  how 
ever  just,  Can  be  secure  against  a  madman's  thrust. 

Sword-pink :  see  PINK  sb±  (Cf.  G.  schwert- 
boot.} 

1614  T.  GENTLEMAN  Eng.  Way  to  Wealth  14  These  are 
Vessels  of  diners  fashions,  and  not  like  vnto  the  IJusses, . . 
and  they  bee  called  some  of  them,  S  word-pinks,  Flat-bottomes, 
Holland-toads.  1616  CAPT.  J.  SMITH  Descr.  New  Eng,  12, 
2  or  3000  Busses,  Flat  bottomes,  Sword  pinks. 

S WO'rd-play.  [OE.  sweoriiplega,  f.  SWORD  sb.  + 
PLAY  sb.] 

1.  fa.  Fight,   battle.    OE.      b.  The  action   of 
plying  or  wielding  a  sword  briskly,  as  in  fencing  ; 
the  art  or  practice  of  fencing. 

axooo  Waldere  13  (Gr.)  £)y  icOe  ?,esawe  aet  Sam  sweord- 
pleKan..wig  forbu^an.  1627  HAKEWILL  Apol.  iv.  iv.  §  9. 
319  Truly  I  thinke  there  is  at  no  time  a  greater  concourse  of 
the  people  then  at  the  sword-playes.  1647  STAPVLTON 
Juvenal  48  When  there  was  any  sword-play,  or  fighting  on 
the  stage.  1889  CONAN  DOYLE  Micak  Clarke  205, 1  studied 
sword-play  under  Signor  Cantarini.  1904  Windsor  Mag. 
Jan.  298/2  His  sword-play  was  like  flashes  of  lightning. 
1910  EGERTON  CASTLE  in  Encycl.  Brit.  X.  250/2  The  new 
[i7th  century]  French  sword-play  was.. very  neat,  ..and., 
even  more  deadly  than  the  old  fence. 

c-  fig-  Spirited  or  skilful  controversy  or  debate. 

1847  BL'NSEN  Church  of  Future  Pref.  p.  xxvii,  I  have  not 
the  slightest  intention., of  involving  myself  in  any  literary 
swprd-play.  190*  L.  STEPHEN  Stud.  Biorr.  III.  ri.  189  To 
enjoy  the  spectacle  of  intellectual  swordplay. 

2.  A  kind  of  sword-dance,  rare. 

1881  ELTON  Origins  Eng.  Hist.  v.  123  If  no  duel  occurred 
during  the  meal,  the  guests  were  entertained  with  a  sword- 
play. 
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SwO'rd-play:er.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  One 
skilled  in  sword-play;  chiefly,  a  gladiator;  also, 
a,  fencer. 

14 . .  Norn,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  696/37  Hie  gladiator,  a  swerd. 
plaer.  1538  ELVOT  Addit.,  Bitstwarijt  sworde  players, 
whiche  went  before  the  ded  corpsis  whan  they  were  borne 
to  be  burned.  1555  EDEN  Decades  (Arb.)  115  Settinge  them 
in  order  of  battell  after  his  swoorde players  fasshion.  1586 
J.  HOOKER  Hist.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  II.  27/1  The  plaie  or 
game  of  swordplaiers  or  maisters  of  defense.  1608  WILLET 
Hexapla  Exod.  640  A  Romane  Emperour  is  said  to  haue 
seene  in  his  smaragd  the  sword  players  as  they  did  fight. 
1627  [see sward- fight,  SWORD  j^.  6  a].  1671  MILTON  Samson 
1323  Have  they  not  Sword-players,  and  ev'ry  sort  Of 
Gymnic  Artists?  1693  DRYDEN  Juvenal  iv.  (1697)  71  In  a 
Prize  of  Sword -Players,  when  one  of  the  Fencers  had  the 
other  at  his  Mercy,  the  Vanquish'd  Party  implor'd  the 
Clemency  of  the  Spectators.  1823  SCOTT  Ouentin  D.  xxxv, 
'  Nay ! '  said  the  Countess, . . '  Would  you  hold  me  out  as  a 
prize  to  the  best  sword-player?' 

So  f  Sword-playing1  =  SWORD-PLAY  i  b. 

14..  Lat.-Eng.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  586/35  Gladiatura, 
a  swerdpleyynge,  or  bokeler  pleyynge.  1587  GOLDING  De 
Mornay  xx.  (1592)  315  Justs,. .Swordplayings,  Wrestlings, 
buffetings. 

t  Sword-slip er.  Sc*  and  north,  dial.  Obs* 
Also  6  -slippar,  -slypper,  -slyper,  6-8  -slipper, 
7-8  -sleiper.  [Of  Scand.  origin  (cf.  MSw.  swerd- 
slipare)  ;  see  SLIPE  z'.1]  A  sword-sharpener. 

1478-9  in  R.  Davies  Extr.  Manic.  Rec.  York  (1843)  64 
Solut.  Robson  Swerdsliper  pro  j  vagina  de  novo  fact,  magno 
gladio  majoris.  1541  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  VII. 
480  To  Thomas  Softlaw,  suerd  slipper,  for  his  fe  in  making 
of  the  Kingis  grace  skalbertis..xx  Ii.  1584  Rec.  Elgin 
(New  Spald.  Club  1903)  I.  175  Johne  Wmfray  swordslypper 
in  Elgin.  x6ox  in  Pitcairn  Crim.  7'riats  (Hannatyne  Cl.) 
II,  u.  357  Hector  Dauidsoune,  sword-slipper  in  Edinburgh. 
1661  BLOUST  Glossog^r.  (ed.  2',  Siuord-slefar,.  .a  dresser  or 
maker  of  Swords.  So  used  in  the  North  of  England  ;  And 
a  Cutler  with  them  deals  onely  in  knives.  1678  SIR  G. 
MACKENZIE  Crim.  Laws  Scot.  i.  xxviii.  §  2.  (1699)  145  In 
Anno  1634.  James  Clerk  was  pursued,  because  a  Sword 
being  sent  by  Cuthbertson  to  Moubray  a  Sword-slipper 
[etc.J.  1688  Far.  Reg.  Hexham  in  Chron.  Mirab.  (1841) 
156  William,  son  of  William  Hutchinson,  Sword  Sliper.  1714 
Extracts  Knrgh  Rec.  Stirling  (1889)  133  John  Allan,  sword 
slipper  in  Doune. 

Swordsman  (sp'.idz-,  soaudzmsen).  PI.  -men. 
[f.  gen.  of  SWORD  sb.  +  MAN  j<M] 

1.  A  man  who  uses,  or  is  skilled  in  the  use  of,  a 
sword ;  spec,  one  skilled  in  fencing. 

a  1680  BUTLER  Rem,  (1759)  I.  219  As  Swordsmen  use  to 
fence  With  blunted  Foyles.  i8oz  C.  JAMES  Milit.  Diet., 
Swordsman^  ..at  present  it  generally  means  a  person  versed 
in  the  art  of  fencing.  1825  LYTTON  Zicci  \.  i,  The  Sicilian 
was  a  renowned  swordsman  ;  nevertheless,  in  the  third  pass 
he  was  run  through  the  body.  1828  SCOTT  f.  M.  Perth  xv, 
Had  a  common  swordsman  struck  this  fatal  blow,  he  had 
harmed  the  bone  and  damaged  the  muscles.  1868  E. 
EDWARDS  Ralegh  I.  xv.  306  His  animosities  were  held  in 
check  by  only  one  curb— he  was  no  swordsman. 

b.   —  SWORDMAN  i  b. 

1865  J,  H.  INGRAHAM  Pillar  of  Fire  (1872)  188  The 
Egyptian  army  consists  of  swordsmen,  macemen,  slingers, 
and  other  corps. 

2.  —  SWORDMAN  2. 

1701  J.  PRINCE  (lft£r)Daninonii  [sic]  Orientates  Illustres:. . 
wherein  the  Lives,  .of  the  Most  famous  Divines,  Statesmen, 
Swordsmen,  Physicians  [etc.],  Natives  of  that  most  noble 
Province  [sc.  Devon]  . .  are  memoriz'd.  1851  MKS.  BROWN 
ING  Casa  Guidi  Wind.  i.  693  The  swords-man's  pass. 

So  Swo'rdswoiuan. 

1883  Pall  MallG.  24  Dec.  (Cassell's)  A  company  of  twelve 
Viennese  swordswomen  will  shortly  arrive  in  Pans  to  give  a     ' 
series  of  entertainments. 

Swordsmanship,  [f.  prec.  + -SHIP.]  The  , 
quality  or  art  of  a  swordsman ;  skill  in  the  use  ! 
of  the  sword. 

1851-2  RUSKIN  Stones  Venice  I.  App.  xiv.  382  The  mere 
swordsmanship  and  marksmanship  of  the  troops  are  of  small 
importance  in  comparison  with  their  disposition.  1891 
Times  20  Feb.  7/6  Mr.  Egerton  Castle  discoursed  on  the 
1  Story  of  Swordsmanship,  especially  considered  in  its  con 
nexion  with  the  rise  and  decline  of  duelling.'  1899  Daily 
Tel.  10  Nov.  10/1  The  latter  bear  terrible  evidence  of  the 
swordsmanship  of  our  cavalry. 

b.  fig.  Skill  in  controversy  or  debate. 
[1879  MCCARTHY  Own  Times  I.  43  Lord  John  Russell's 
swordsmanship  was  the  swordsmanship  of  Saladin,  and  not 
that  of  stout  King  Richard.]    1886  RLACKIE   What  does 
Hist.  Teach  86  The  spiritual  swordsmanship  of  St.  Paul. 

Swcrrdster.  nonce-wd.  [f.  SWORD  J&  +  -STEU.] 
One  addicted  to  the  use  of  the  sword. 

1881  HF.NTY  Cornet  rf  Horse  vii.  (1888)  64, 1  would  not  on 
any  account  that  any  one  thought  I  was  a  quarrelsome 
swordster. 

Swore,  pa.  t.  and  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  SWEAR  v.  ; 
obs.  f.  SWIRE. 

Sworl,  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  f.  SWIBL. 

Sworn  (sw^m),  ppl.  a.    [Pa.  pple.  of  SWEAR  ».] 

1.  That  has  taken  or  is  bound  by  an  oath. 

Sworn  brother:  either  of  two  companions  in  arms  who 
took  an  oath  according  to  the  rules  of  chivalry  to  share  each 
other's  good  and  had  fortunes ;  hence,  either  of  two  com- 
rades  or  friends  who  are  absolutely  faithful  or  devoted  to 
each  other ;  a  close  or  intimate  friend  or  companion.  So 
szvorn  friend.  Sworn  enemy,  foci  one  who  has  vowed 
perpetual  enmity  against  another;  hence,  a  determined  or 
irreconcilable  enemy. 

c  1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  824  He  woren  breSere  of  kinde  boren, 
And  abram  woren  he  breSre  sworen.  c  1384  CHAUCER  H. 
Fame  m.  1010,  I  wol  ensuren  the.. That  I  shal  neuer  fro 
the  go  But  be  thyn  ovne  sworen  brother,  c  1440  Generydes 
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4834  His  sworn  broder  he  was  in  sothfastnes.  c  1460  Oseiuy 
Reg-  5  Robert  Doyly  and  Roger  of  luory,  sworne  brethren 
and  i-confederyd . .  euerich  to  otherby  feythe  and  sacrament, 
come  to  the  conquest  of  Inglonde  with  Kyng  William 
bastarde.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist,  21  Although  I  had 
beene  your  sworne  and  professed  foe.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II, 
v.  i.  23,  I  am  sworne  Brother  (Sweet)  To  grim  Necessitie; 
and  hee  and  I  Willkeepe  a  League  till  Death.  1509—  Much 
Ado  i.  i.  73  Who  is  his  companion  now?  He  hath  euery 
month  a  new  sworne  brother.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks 
(1621)  irsz  Those  sworne  enemies  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  i.  ii.  167  Now  my  sworne  Friend,  and 
then  mine  Enemy,  ti  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  II.  538 
Private  profit  is  (though  a  secret)  a  sworn  enemy  to  the 
general  good.  1780  COWMCR  On  Burning  Ld.  Mansfield's 
Library  2  The  Vandals  of  our  isle,  Sworn  foes  to  sense  and 
law.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey  x,  That  boy's  father  and  my 
self,  Sir,  were  sworn  friends.  1870  FKEEMAN  Norm.  Coiiq, 
{ed.  2)  I.  App.  690  Cnut.  .proposes  that  they  [sc.  he  and 
Eadmund]  shall,  .divide  the  Kingdom  and  become  sworn 
brothers  ('  fratres  adoptivi  '). 

b.  \Vithothersbs.  (esp.  agent-nouns):  Thoroughly 
devoted  or  addicted  to  some  course  of  action  j  re 
solute,  out-and-out,  inveterate. 

1607  SHAKS.  Thnon  m.  v.  63  He's  a  sworne  Riotor.  1808 
SCOTT  Alarm,  vi.  xvi,  Thou  sworn  horse-courser,  hold  thy 
peace.  1837  CARLVLE  Fr.  Rev.  n.  i.  ii,  '1  he  Soldiers  at 
Jales,,were  in  heart  sworn  Sansculottes.  1856  MEKIVALK 
Horn.  Kmp.  xl.  (1871)  V.  10  Every  theory  had  its  .special 
teacher,  every  paradox  its  sworn  defender. 

2.  Appointed  or  admitted  with  a  formal  or  pre 
scribed  oath  to  some  office  or  function. 

Sivorn  broker:  see  quots.  1855, 1901. 

1433  Rolls  of  Par  It.  IV.  432,  i  Certain  bokes  and  recordes 
of  youre  Escfiequier,  made  by  youre  sworn  Officers.  1445 
Extr.  Aberd.f  Reg.  (1844)  I.  14  They  sal  sell  na  flesche 

5uhill  it  be  prisit  be  the  sworne  prisaris.  1499  in  J.  Bulloch 
"ynonrs  (1887)  57  It  was  deliuerit  be  ane  suorne  assiss 
Alexander  Chamer  fotspekar  that  the  pynouris  sal  pay[etc.]. 
1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  AJ.  11.  i.  20  Ihe  Jury..  May  in  the 
sworne-twelue  haue  a  thiefe,  or  two  Guiltier  then  him  they 
try.  1605  —  Lear  m.  iv.  84  Sweare  not,  commit  not  with 
mans  sworne  Spouse.  1702  Post  Man  1-3  Jan.  2/2  Advt., 
At  the  Office  of  Mr.  Ten, pic,  Sworn  Broker  of  London. 
1707  E.  SMITH  (titles  Phsedra  and  Hippolitus.  A  Tragedy 
as  it  is  Acted  at  the  Queen's  Theatre,  .by  Her  Majesty's 
Sworn  Servants.  1793-4  Mattheus's  Bristol  Directory  30 
Dunn,  John,  Sworn-measurer,  Glocester-lane.  1818  SHELLEY 
Rosai.  fy  Helen  289  To  be  His  sworn  bride  eternally.  1813 
SCOTT  Qiientin  D.  xxx,  Ihe  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  sworn 
vassal  of  France.  1842  Act  5  <$•  6  I'ict.  c.  103.  §  i  The 
Offices  of  Comptrollers  of  the  Hanaper,  Six  Clerks,  Sworn 
Clerks,  and  Waiting  Clerks.. are  hereby  abolished.  1848 
DICKENS  Dombey  ix,  One  Brogley,  sworn  broker  and  ap 
praiser,  who  kept  a  shop  where  every  description  of  second 
hand  furniture  was  exhibited.  1855  F.  PLAYFORD  Pratt. 
Hints  Im>esting^Money  21  Sworn-brokers,  who,  not  content 
with  having* gained  private  confidence,  have  complied  in 
addition  with  certain  City  regulations  ;  as  becoming  citizens 
of  London,  and  being  sworn  in  before  the  Lord  Mayor.  1901 
li'estm.  Gaz.  15  Aug.  7/1  There  are  some  firms  who  to  this 
day  have  the  words  (  Sworn  brokers  '  printed  upon  their 
business  cards. ..All  who  aspired  to  carry  on  business  as 
brokers  had  to  attend  the  Court  of  Aldermen  and  be  form 
ally  sworn. 

b.  Sworn  man  (formerly  written  in  one  word) : 
gen.  a  man  bound  by  oath  to  the  perfoimance  of 
a  duty  or  office  ;  hence,  a  man  bound  to  strict 
service,  a  ( vassal ',  'henchman*;  -\spec.  a  l6th 
century  name  for  the  church  officers  appointed  to 
assist  the  churchwardens,  later  called  $ide(s}tnen. 

1571  GRINDAL  Injunctions  §22.  Ciij,  That  the  Church 
wardens  and  sworne  men  of  euerie  Parishe  shall  halfe- 
yearely.  .present  to  the  Ordhiarie  the  names  of  all  such 
persons  of  their  Parishe,  as  be.  .blasphemers  of  the  name 
of  God  [etc.].  1582  FETHERSIONK  Dial.  agst.  Dancing 
C  5,  By  this  you  seeme  to  lurthen  Churchwardens  and 
sworne  men  with  periurie.  1593  R.  H. -\RVEY  Philad,  4 
Brute  and  his  fellowes  swornemen  were  worth  all  the  re&t. 
1611  Bible  Transl.  Pref.  f  9  They  will  not  trust  the  people 
with  it  [sc.  the  Scripture],  no  not  as  it  is  set  foorih  by  their 
o\vne  sworne  men.  1^17  MORYSON  I  tin.  m.  204  Being 
found  guilty  by  a  lurie  of  twelue  sworne  men.  1800  filed. 
*Jrnl.  IV.  88  To  remove  all  doubt,  six  sworn  men  were 
appointed  from  different  places  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
watch  her  day  and  night.  1821  SCOTT  Ktniiiv.  vii,  Richard 
Varney  is  my  sworn  man,  and  a  close  brother  of  my  secret 
council.  1890  £  LIZ.  LAMOND  tr.  II 'alter  of  Henley's  Husb. 
7  Survey  your  lands  and  tenements  by  true  and  sworn  men. 

3.  Affirmed  or  promised  by  an  oath  ;  confirmed 
by  swearing  ;   lo  which  one  is  sworn. 

1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xxxiii,  Are  you  willing  to  barter 
sworn  faith,  .to  this  wretched  hypocritical  sophistry?  1830 
JAMES  Darnley  I.  v.  107  If  it  had  been  to-morrow,  I'd  not 
nave  gone  upon  the  thing,  for  to-day  my  sworn  service 
is  out.  1909  tr.  Hopfls  Hum.  Sfecies,  7  The  Koran  requires 
no  such  sworn  evidence. 

b.  with  prep,  or  adv. :  cf.  SWEAR  v.  Ill,  IV. 

1869  Adam  Smith's  W.  N.  T.  v.  I.  45  note,  Bullion  ..  not 
the  produce  of  English  coin,  .being  called  technically  sivorn- 
^"gold.  1898  U  'esttn.  Gaz.  i  July  4/2  Their  statistics  and 
almost  sworn-to  facts  could  not  hold  water. 

Swosh,  variant  of  SWASH. 

Swot,  swat  (swgt),  sb.  slang.  [Dialectal 
variant  of  SWEAT  sb. 

According  to  a  contributor  to  IV.  <V  (?•  ist  Ser.  I.  369/2,  the 
term  originated  at  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst, 
in  the  use  on  one  occasion  of  the  expression  '  It  makes  one 
swot  '  (=  sweat)  by  the  Scotch  professor  of  n-athematics, 
William  Wallace.] 

1.  Work  or  study  at  school  or  college ;  in  early 
rase  spec,  mathematics.  Hence  gen.  labour,  toil. 

1850  N.  ft  Q.  ist  Ser.  I.  352/2,  I  have  often  heard  military 
men  talk  of  J7w/,meaning  thereby  mathematics ;  and  persons 
eminent  in  that  science  are  termed  '  good  swots  '.  1899 
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CROCKETT  AY/  Kennedy  307  Mary  is  a  good  gi.l,  but  1  own 
It  is  no  end  of  a  swot  to  have  to  see  her  home  from  night- 
school.  1905  H.  A.VACIIRLL  The  Hill  \\\.  51  Ourobject  is.  .to 
get  through  the 'swat  "with  as  little  squandering  of  valuable 
time  as  possible. 

2.  One  who  studies  hard. 

1850  [see  sense  i].  1866  Kentledge's  Every  Boy's  Ann. 
220  *  Oh,  you  swat ! '  met  us  at  every  turn,  .and  yet  the  real 
truth  was,  that  neither  Jack  nor  myself  did  'swat '.  1899 
'  MARTELLO  TOWER'  [CAPT.  NORMAN]  At  School  <$•  Sea.  40 
Sometimes  a  knot  of  us.. would  persuade  a  good-natured 
swot  to  construe  the  forthcoming  lesson  to  us. 

Swot,  Swat  (swgt),  v.  slang,  [f.  prec.]  intr. 
To  work  hard  at  one's  studies.  Also  trans,  to 
'get  up ',  '  mug  up  *  (a  subject). 

1860  Slang  Diet.  fed.  2),  Swot,  . ,  to  work  hard  for  an 
examination,  to  be  diligent  in  one's  studies. — Army,  i3j6 
[see  prec.  2].  1899  E.  PHILLPOTTS  Human  Bay  120  He  was 
swatting  like  anything  in  play-hours  for  a  special  Old  Testa 
ment  history  prize.  1908  Athenatnni  25  July  93/2  It  is  the 
case  that  boys  deliberately  set  themselves  to  'slack'  or 
'  swot '  for  longer  or  shorter  periods. 

Swot(e:  see  SOOT  j£.l,  a.  and  sb.-,  adv. 

fSwote.  06s.  Forms  :  i,  3-5  swat,  3  (Lay.) 
sweet,  sweot,  I,  3-5  swot,  4  (Aycnb.}  zuot,  4-5 
swota,  swoot,  soot,  sot,  5  sote.  ft.  north.  4-6, 
8  swat,  6  swatt,  St.  swait.  [Com.  Teut.  (want 
ing  in  Gothic);  OK.  swat  str.  n.  =  OS.,  OKris., 
LG.  swftt  (M)Dn.  zweet,  OIIG.,  MUG.  swei$ 
str.  m.  (G.  schweiss),  ON",  sveiti  wk.  in.  (MSw. 
svit(f}et  Sw.  weft.  Da.  sved)  :—  OTeut.  *swait- 
:— Indo-eur.  *sivoid-j  whence  also  Skr.  svedas,  L, 
sftdor  (:—  *swoiitos}*  From  the  weak  grade  of  the 
same  root  are  SI<r.  svidyate  to  sweat,  Arm.  khirtn 
sweat,  Gr.  l&pws,  OHG.  sui^an  (MHG.  switzen, 
G.  schwitztn}  to  sweat,  W.  chwys  sweat,  Lett. 
swidri  (pi.).  In  several  of  the  Germanic  languages 
the  word  has  the  twofold  signification  of  sweat  and 
blood  ;  the  second  survives  in  G.  hunting  parlance.] 

1.  =  SWEAT  sb.  2. 

c8p?  >£I.FRED  Gregory  s  Past.  C.  xxxvii.  268  £>aer  waes 
swide  swirMic  Tjeswinc,  &  5;er  waes  micel  swat  agoten.  ciooo 
^ELFaic  Gen.  iii.  19 (Gr.)  On  swate  bines  aiidwlitan  J?u  bricst 
J'ines  hlafes.  c  1000  Ags,  Gosf>.  Luke  xxii.  44  His  swat  wa;s 
swylce  blodes  dropan  on  eor^an  yrnende.  c  1*05  LAV.  7489 
He  swonc  i  bon  fehte  pat  al  he  lauede  asweote  [^1275  a 
swote],  a  1215  Ancr.  R,  113  pet  like  blodt  swot  of  his  blis- 
fultf  bodie.  1:1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  364  In  swine  3u  salt  tilen 
<Ji  me  ten,  Din  bred  wid  swotes  teres  eten.  c  1300  Havelck 
2662  [pei]  fouhten  so  bei  woren  wode,  pat  be  swot  ran  fro  be 
crune.  c  1383  Sir  Ferutnb.  713  pay  smyte  to  gadre  bo  so 
feste..pat  be  soot  fram  hem  gan  breste.  £1386  CHAUCER 
Can.  Ytow.  Prot.  %  T.  25  A  Clote  leef  he  hadde  vnder  his 
hood  For  swoot.  ^1400  Lanfranc's  Cirnrg.  197  Also  her 
bree!>  wole  stynke  &  her  soles.  £1430  LYDG.  I'enus-Jfass 
in  Luiy  Folks  Mass  Bk,  App.  v.  394  To  wypen  away  the 
soot  of  myn  inportable  labour.  1483  CAXTOM  Gold.  Leg. 
313/2  Goo  to  fraunceys  and  saye  to  liym  that  he.selle  to  the 
a  penyworthe  of  his  swote. 

3.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  XT.  613  That  all  thair  flesche  of 
swat  wes  wete.      f  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  in.  i.  ou  He  wes  all 
for  ryunyng  hat,  Ami  oure  drawklt  all   wi:h  swat.      15x3 
DOUGLAS  &nels  vn.  viii.  115  Our  all  his  body  brisling  furth 
did  creip  The  warm  swait. 

2.  =1  SWEAT  sb.  3. 

ci»o$  LAY.  i7So3pene  king..laion  sweouete&onmuchele 
swate.  a  1150  Prov.  Alfred  292  in  0.  E.  Misc.  120  If  heo 
ofte  a  swote  for-swunke  were.  1340  Ayenb.  31  Hi  hedden 
leuere  lyese  vour  messen  banne  aue  zuot  ober  ane  slep, 
c  1400  Beryn  493  He  can 51  a  cardiakill  &  a  cold  sot.  c  1425 
Cast,  Persti'.  1227  in  Macro  Plays  114  Men  lofe  wel  now 
to  lye  stylle,  In  bedde  to  take  a  boroweswot. 
b.  =  SWEAT^.  3b. 

1481  CAXTON  Godfrey  Ixvii.  1 1  r  The  heete,  and  also  the  swote 
destroyed  them.  1551  in  ArcJuuologia\i%fo}  XXXVIII. 
107,  June,  1551.  The  Swatt  called  new  acquyrtance  alles 
Stpupe  knave  and  know  thy  Master  began  the  xxiiij111  of 
this  monethe. 

3.  fg.  —  SWEAT  sbt  9. 

Usually  in  collocation  with  swink  (~  labour);  orig.  de 
noting  the  actual  sweating  accompanying  labour,  with 
special  reference  to  Gen.  iii.  :g. 

971  Blicki,  Horn.  59  On  hungre,  &  on  burste,  and  on  cyle 
he  bi5  afeded,  on  gewinne  &  on  swate  he  leofa^.  £"7S 
LAY.  2281  Moni  swine  inani  swot  [<;  1205  swa:t].  .bolede  ich  m 
velde.  ciytoCast.  Love  200  In  swynk  and  swot  in  world 
to  liue.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  DC  P.  R.  xiv.  xlix.  iTollem. 
MS.Jpe  felde  is  a  place  of  besinesse,  of  trauayle,  and  of 
swot,  c  1450  Mirk's  Ftstial  66  per  bay  schulden . .  gete  hor 
mete  wyth  labour  and  swot. 

Swo'ther,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms :  I 
awodriau,  3  swoudri(e,  suoddre,  8-9  dial. 
awather,  swother.  [OE.  swodrian,  of  unascer 
tained  origin.]  intr.  To  sleep,  slumber  ;  also,  to 
swoon.  Hence  Swo'ther  sb.  (swather,  zwodder), 
slumber,  drowsiness;  Swo'dder  a.t  drowsy. 

c  loop  Ags.  Ps.  (Spehnan)  iii.  5  Ego  dormh'i^  etsoforatus 
sum,  ic  hnaeppode  and  ic  swodroae,  1:1290  St.  Edmond 
268  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  439  Alutel  he  bigan  to  swoudri  as  a  slep 
him  nome.  po  bo^te  him  in  his  swoudringe  bat  a  whit 
coluere  com  Fram  heuene.  1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  5340  A 
day  as  he  weri  was  &  a  suoddringe  him  nom.  £1730  J. 
HAYNES  Voc.  Dorset  in  iV.  $Q.6th  Ser.  VIII.  45  A  swat  her , 
slumber.  1825  JENNINGS  Observ.  Dial.  Iff.  Eng.^  Zvuodder, 
a  drowsy  and  stupid  state  of  body  or  mind.  1847  HALLI. 
WELL,  Ztvodder,  drowsy  and  dull.  West.  1854  ('..  WILLIAMS 
Gloss,  in  A^.  $  Q.  ist  Ser.  X.  400  Swothered,  stifled.  1873 
WILLIAMS  &  JONES  Somerset.  Gloss.,  Swather,  or  Swot  her 
v.,  to  faint. 

t  Swotred,  pa.pplc.  or  a.  Obs.  (?) 

a  1400  Octouian  1022  Clement  ofsent  hys  aimes  b)>-ue, 
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Swot  reed  hyt  was  and  euell  to  thys  schyue.  Ibid.  1045  The 
launce  was  swot  red  and  croked. 

I'  SwO'ty,  a.  Obs.  Also  3  swoti,  swati.  [OE. 
swdti^  sweaty,  bloody  =  MLG.  siut-tick,  early  Flem. 
swcetigh,  MHG.  sweiz.ec  (G.  schweissig),  ON. 
sveitugr  :  see  SWOTE  and  -Y 1.]  =  SWEATY  2. 

£893  /ELFRED  Oros.  in.  ix.  124  pa  ongan  he  bine  badian 
t'xron  swa  swati.^ne.  a  1225  Ancr.  A'.  104  Swoti  [f.  r. 
swati]  hateren.  a  1275  Proi:  sElfred  292  in  O.E.  Mt'sc. 
121  Gif  he  for-swuiiken  swoti  wuere.  61400  Destr.  Troy 
2366  My  horse,  bat  hote  was  of  Rennyng,  All  swoty  for.  .las 
swift  course. 

Swouch,  obs.  f.  SOUGH  s&.\  z/.1 

Swoue,  variant  of  Swow  Obs. 

t  Swough.  Obs.  Forms :  4  suowe,  4-5 
Bwough(e,  5  swowe.  [Representing  an  original 
*swog(?i]-t  prob.  related  to  *jw^-(A)-,  base  ol  ME. 
swejc  (see  SWAY  sb.,  SWAY  v.}  branch  I}.]  A 
forcible  movement;  impetus. 

1338  R.  BRUNSE  Chron.  (1725)  170  Hot  he  com  with  a 
suowe,  bat  be  schip  to  rof.  6-1386  CHAUCER  Man  rf  Laws 
T.  198  (Harl.  7334)  O  firste  meuyng  cruel  firmament  Wiiii 
bl  diurnal  swough  [other  J/.V.V.  sweighj  bat  trowdest  a\-. 
?  a  1400  Merit  Arth.  1127  Nere  swounes  be  kynge  fui- 
swoughe  of  his  dynttez  1  c  1435  Torr.  j'ortu^al  548  To  tli-3 
chyld  he  toke  a  flyght  With  an  howge  swowe.  a  1440  Si>- 
Eglam.  391  He  come  to  hym  wyth  a. swowe,  Hysgodestedi 
undur  hym  he  slowe.  1470-83  MALORY  Arthur  v.  iv,  Tin 
dragon . .  come  doune  with  suche  a  swough  and  smote  the  boi  i:. 

Swough(e,  obs.  ft".  SOUGH  sb.1,  2,  var.  S\vu\\. 

Swoun(e,  obs.  forms  of  SWOON. 

SwOUlld  (swaund),  sb.  Now  arch,  and  dial. 
Forms:  5  swownyd,  5-7  swounde,  6-7  swownd, 
7-8  swond,  7  (9  dial.}  swoond,  6-  swound. 
[Later  form  of  swoitne^  SWOON,  with  excrescent  d.] 
A  fainting-fit ;  =  SWOON  sb.  i  b. 

c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  460  He  was  so  flayed  he  was 
like  hafe  dyed,  &  fell  in  a  swownyd  [sic  AJS.].  1470- 
85  MALORY  Arthur  xx.  xxii.  838  Syr  (Jauwayn  synked  doun 
vpon  hys  one  syde  in  a  swounde.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q. 
iv.  vii.  9  When  she  lookt  about,  and  nothing  found  But 
darknesse  and  dread  horrour,  .  .She  almost  fell  againe  into 
a  swound.  1615  HIEROM  Wks.  I.  597  As  when  one  is  in  a 
swond  or  a  sleepe.  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  v.  38  My  Lord  of 
Sunderland..got  a  bruise,  .which  put  him  in  a  swound. 
1700  DRVDES  ral.  fy  Arc.  i.  537  His  Spirits  are  so  low,  his 
Voice  is  drown'd,  He  hears  as  from  at'ar,  or  in  a  Swound. 
1709  in  Law's  Mem.  (1818)  245  note,  She  immediately  fell 
into  a  swond  fora  considerable  time.  1798  COLERIDGE  Anc. 
Mar.  v.  xxii,  It  flung  the  blood  into  my  head.  And  I  fell 
down  in  a  swound.  1856  AVTOUN  Bothivell  11.  vi,  I  wakened 
in  the  Hermitage  Up  from  my  heavy  swound  [rime  wound). 
1863  LONGF.  Wayside  Inn  i.  Finale  7  The  Landlord  stirred, 
As  one  awakening  from  a  swound.  1897  STEVENSON  St. 
Ives  (1898)  165,  I  believe  I  nearly  went  off  into  a  swound. 

fig-  X595  MARKHAM  Sir  R.  Grinvile  (Arb.)  73  The  bellow, 
ing  shotte  which  wakened  dead  mens  swounds.  1600 
BRETON  PasyuiFs  Fooles-Cap  \Vks.  (Grosart)  I.  25/1  While 
healthfull  spirits  fall  into  a  swound.  i6oa  DEKKER  Satirom. 
Kj,  I  Wish.  .that.  .Time,  Were  in  a  swound;  and  all  his 
little  Houres,  Could  neuer  lift  him  vp  with  their  poory 
powers.  1624  QUAKLES  Slants  Sonn.  Poems  (1717)  346  My 
Faith  fell  in  a  swound.  1639  FULLER  Holy  War  v.  vii. 
(1647)  241  They  feared  if  Abbeys  were  only  left  in  a  swound, 
the  Pope  would  soon  get  hot  water  to  recover  them.  1691 
E.  TAYLOR  Behmen's  Theos.  Phi!os.\\\\,  9  As  the  life  lies  in  :i 
swound  in  vegetables  till  revived  by  the  return  of  the  spring. 
1817  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  ix.  xi,  A  visioned  swound,  A 
pause  of  hope  and  awe  the  City  bound. 

b.  without  article  :    =  SWOON*  sb.  i  a.  rate. 

1880  W.  WATSON  Prince's  Quest  (1892)  61  Long  time  the 
Prince  was  held  in  swound. 

Swound  (swound),  v.  Now  arch,  and  dial. 
Also  6-7  swounde,  awoud,  7  (9  dial.}  swoond. 
[See  prec.]  intr.  To  swoon,  faint. 

1530  PALSGR,  745/2,  I  swounde,  je  me  csj>autne.  1570 
FOXE  A.  $  M.  (ed.  2)  II.  1031/1  In  the  tyme  of  his  tor- 
mentyng  he  swonded  [ed.  1576  swoundedj.  1590  BARROUGH 
Meth.  Phisick  i.  xv.  (1639)  23  Take  heed  you  let  him  not 
bleed  until  he  swond.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto' s  Trav.  xl, 
159,  I  and  my  fellows  were  ready  to  swoond  for  very 
astonishment.  1685  R.  BUKTON  Eng.  Emp.  Amcr.  i;.  35 
They  instantly  swounded  away  for  want  of  Air.  i8ai  W. 
GIFFORD  in  Smiles  Mem.  J.  Murray  (i8ji)  II.  xxi.  55,  I 
thought  ..  that  both  the  damsels  would  have  swounded. 
1875  J*  •^i'ILI-ING  Molly  Miggst  etc.  (190^)  22,  I  wor  that 
terrified  that  I  fell  down.. and  swounded  right  off. 

fig.  1603  DEKKER  Wonderful  Year  Cjb,  (Our  fruitfull 
souereigne)  lames,  at  whose  dread  name  Rebellion  swounded. 

Hence  Swoirnding  vbl.  sb.  (also  attrib.}  and 
ppL  a. 

1370  FOXE  A.  ff  M.  (ed.  2)  I.  307  The  swondyng  of  the 
Prior  before  the  kyng.  1597  BRETON  Anspicantf  'Jehona 
Wks.  (Grosart)  II.6/I  Ouercome  with  the  comfort  of  Thy  vn- 
speakable  kindenes,  in  the  swounding  traunce  of  the  treasure 
ofThyloue.  1615  —  Characters  t-pon  Ess.,Lfluet  In  tlie 
swounding  delight  of  his  sacred  Inspiration.  1615  CROOKE 
Body  of  Man  253  Lif>ht  faintings,  desperate  swoondings. 
1650  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Senanlt's  Man  bee.  Guilty  337  Those 
who  feared  that  the  Suns  swounding  did  foretoken  the 
world's  end.  1654-66  EARL  ORRERY  Earthen.  (1676)  17  She 
fell  into  divers  fits  of  swounding.  1671  SALMON  Syn,  Metl. 
in.  xxii.  394  Motherwort,  it  is  good  in  swounding  fits  [eic.]. 
1843  LANDOR  Imag,  Conv.t  O.  Cromwell  Wks.  18^6  II. 
228/1  With  a  sad  sinking  of  spirit,  to  the  pitch  well-nigh  of 
swounding.  1854  MRS.  GASKELL  North  fy  S.  xix,  I'm  all  in 
a  swounding  daze  to-day.  1901  N.  MUNBO  Doom  Castle 
xxxi,  His  temporary  sense  of  swounding  helplessness. 

t  Swounds,  int.  Obs.  Forms  :  6  awown(e)8, 
nwouns,  swonds,  sowns,  *sown8f  6-7  swoiindes, 
swones,  7  swoones,  'swounds,  swounds.  A 
euphemistic  abbreviation  of  CMS  wounds  (see  Gon 


SWOWING. 

sb.    143)    used   in   oaths   and  asseverations.     Cf. 
ZOUNDS. 

1589  [?  NASHE]  Almond  for  Parrat  Ded.  A  ij  b,  Some 
rufling  Courtier,  that  sweares  swoundes  and  blood,  c  1590 
MARLOWE  fattstus  iv,  How,  boy  'i  swowns,  boy.  1599  HAY- 
WARD  ist  Pt.  Life  Hen.  II7,  19  Sir  Hugh  swore,  swownes, 
and  snayles,  let  vs  set  vpon  them.  1599  PORTER  Angry 
tt'oin.  Abingt.  335  Sowns,  go  to,  put  up  your  bodkin.  1604 
['CHETTLE]  Wit  of  Woman  E  3,  Fob,  swoundes  Sir,  tis  a 
Sir  reucrence.  1620  I.  C.  Tivo  Meny  Mitk-maids  iv,  i. 
L  j  b,  O  Swoones  he  has  stabd  me. 

Swoup^e,  obs,  forms  of  SWOOP. 

Swour,  obs.  Sc.  pa.  t.  of  S^VKAH  v. 

t  SwOW,  SWOUgh,  sb.  Obs.  Forms:  3awo;t 
;  4  SWOU3,  swoue,  swouh,  sogh,  4-5  swough(e, 
swogh^e,  swow(e,  5  swowgh,  swow^e,  sowe, 
6  Sc.  swoch.  [app.  arising  from  the  analysis  of 
ASWOUGH,  ASWOW  as  =  a  sicough,  a  su-ou> :  cf. 
Swow/rt.///^.  and  z1.1] 

1.  A  swoon. 

cuso&jf.  <V  Ex.  484  Til  l;e  fel  dun  on  dedes  swo?.  13-. 
Sir  Beiies  (A.)  1563  Whan  he  awakede  of  bat  swou;,  J'e 
tronsoun  eft  to  him  adrou}.  ci369CiiALXER  DetheBlauntht 
215  What  she  said  more  in  bat  svxow  I  mai  nat  telle  50 w  as 
now.  a  1400  Leg.  A'<W  (1871)  135  HU  flesch  is  smite  wib 
debes  barmes,  And  suelteb  heer  in  a  sweinly  swouh  [c  1425 
swow].  c  1400  Destr.  7V<y  3551  He. . fellt-  to  be  ground  In 
a  swyme  &  a  swogh,  as  he  swell  wuld.  1447  BOKESHAM 
Seytitys  (Roxb.)  14  Whan  of  his  swow  As  a  man  am:*syd  be 
sodeynly  dede  abreyde.  c  1460  Towneiey  Nyst,  xv.  C8  .As 
I  lay  in  a  swogh. 

b.  phr.  To  fall  on,  in  swongh;  to  swoon.     (Cf. 
next.) 


13. .  Sir  Bcit£s(.\,}  ^ogTerri  fel  ber  doun  and  I?  =  an]swcu3- 
c  1350  //'///.  Paierne  87  Reuliche  gan  he  rore..&  fel  doun 
on  swowe.  c  1400  Land  Troy  Bk.  4376  And  thei  of  Troye 
bakward  drove;  And  many  fel  ded  In  sowe.  ^1440  CAP- 
GRAM:  Life  St.  Kath,  in.  1914  Wyth  beseswete  woTOessche 
fel  in  iwtjw.  (i  1450  Le  Morte  Arth.  1634  Uluin  was  the 
queue  glad  I-noghe  Whan  she  saw  launcelot  cu  lake,  'J  bat 
nyghe  for  loy  she  felle  in  swoughe. 

2.   A  state  of  sleep  or  trance. 

4:1403  CLASVOWE  Cmko-iv  .V  A'i^ht.  £7,  I  fel  in  suche  a 
slomber  and  a  swow,,  Not  al  a-sltpe,  ne  fully  \\;ikii,ge. 
c  1440  CAPGRAVE  Life  St.  Kath.  in.  649  Whan  bat  same 
Adam  slepte  in  a  swow,  Oure  lord  ouie  of  his  syde  }  an  n  ade 
Hue.  1513  DOUGLAS  /F.iitis  VIM.  i.  62  The  profund  swcch 
of  sltip  had  thaitn  ourtayne. 

tSwOW,  SWOWn,  fa.pph.  Obs.  Forms:  a. 
I  seswosen,  3  iswo3e(u,  3-4  iswowei^n,  ysown, 
swoune,  5  suoun.  0.  3  isuowe,  isuo}e,  3-4 
yswowe,  yswo$e,  4  isowe,  ysow  e,  ysowg. 
swowe,  swoghe.  [OE.  geswogfn.  Cf.  ASVOON, 
ASWOUGH,  ASWOW(E.]  Fainting,  in  a  swoon:  orig. 
and  chiefly  in  predicative  u=e  \\i\\\fall. 

c  1000  /ELKKIC  Saints'  Li~-es  xii.  63  [He]  began  to  etenne  ; 
he  feoll  ba  a^t  &ere  furnian  HI  aide  underbtrcc  geswogen. 
tr  1000 — Iloin.  II.  356  Se  lx-~  . .  jeswo^en  beiwux  5am  of- 
slegenum.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  196  pzt  hie  syn  sona 
?CMV(^enc  ?if  hie  bone  mete  nasbben.  r  1205  LAY.  3074 
Mid  basre  \vrzfl? e  he  wes  isweued  bat  he  feol  iswowen 
[c  1275  hi-swo^e],  //•/(/.  45:6  Stille  he  wes  i.swojen  [c  1275 
iswo^e]  on  his  kine-stole.  c  1290  Sf.  Cltv.eht  173  in  S.  Eng. 
Leg.  327  pis  woniman  feol  a-dun  i-swowe.  13. .  Sir  Bcues 
(A.)  446  pat  emperur  fel  swowe  adoun  [A/S.  C.  yn  swowne 
downel  1361  LASGL.  /'.  PL  A.v.  222  Sleube  for  serwe  fel 
doun  I-SwowenCi  a  1375  Joseph  Aritn.  583  \Vhon  Eualac 
j>at  sau^,  he  fel  to  |ie  grounde,  And  Seraphe  also,  and  bobe 
lye  swoune.  c  1380  Sir  1-eruttib.  2497  For  hungre  (  aj  fulle 
y-sowe.  1387  TRKVISA  Higden  (Rolls) VI.  477  J'ekyngwas 
astonyed,  and  fil  doun  to  be  grounde  as  btys  he  were  i-sowe 
[J/.S".  ft.  a  swowe;  J/.S".  >.  y-swowe],  1390  GOWFR  Coiif. 
III.  357  Mi  dedly  face  pale  and  fade  Becam,  and  swoune  I 
fell  to  grounde.  1423  JAS.  I  Kiiigis  Q.  Ixxiii,  I.. lent, 
amaisit  verily,  Half  sleping  and  half  suoun. 
b.  as ppla.  ?  'Dead*  (silence). 

13. .  Ga-M,  cj-  Gr.  Knt.  243  Al  stouned  at  his  fteuen. .  In  a 
swoghe  sylence.  .As  al  were  slypped  vpon  slepe. 

t  SwOW,  z'.1  Obs.  [f.  prec.]  intr.  To  swoon, 
faint. 

a\**$Ancr.  R.  288  pe  heoite.  .^eieS  cieaunt,  cieauni,  ase 
swowinde.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  442  I'er  he  swowed  it 
slept  sadly  al  ny5t.  1377  LANGI..  P.  PL  B.  v.  154  Hii  were 
leuere  swowe  or  swelte  pan  sufTre  any  peyne. 

SWOW  (SWQU)  ,  v.-   U.S.  (olloq.    [/  STVOW  app.  = 
Is1  vow  (I  shall  vow)  ;  cf.  SWAN  ^.2]     /  swoiv,  I 
declare  ;   =  SWAN  v.z 
(1790  Mass.  Spy  30  Dec.  i/i  In  one  village  you  will  hear  the 

Phrase  'I  snore,  '—in  another, '  I  swowgar,'— and  in  another, 
I  van  you,  I  wunt  do  it.1]  1844  'JONATHAN  SLICK  '  High 
Life  N.  York  I.  104,  I  swow,  Miss  Miles,  you  look  as  ham- 
some  as  a  full  blown  rose  this  moining.  >87»  SCHELH  UE 
VERF.  Americanisms  505,  I  swan,  I  swad,  I  swow,  1  swamp, 
and  I  vum,  for  I  swear,  and  1  vow. 

Swow(e,  swowj^e,  8wowgh(e,  swowh : 
see  SOUGH,  SWOUGH. 

t  Swowing,  "vbl.  sb.  Obs.  Forms  :  i  seswo- 
wung,  seswosung,  3  swoning,  4  swohing,  6 
swowyng.  [OE.^fSw^un^  noun  of  action  corresp. 
to  reswo&n  Swow  pa.  pple.\  see-ING1.]  Swooning. 

ciooo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  160  Hu  se  hata  omihla  ma^a  un- 
^ernet  burst  &  swol  ^rowa5..&  xc^wosunga.  Ibid.  206  Se 
mon  ^eswojunga  browafl  &  modes  leswarbrunga.  a  1290 
St.  Eustace  163  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  214  PC  kni;t 
wes  ney  I-swowe. .bo  he  hof  swouing  [printed  swoning] 
aros  [etc-],  c  1300  K.  Horn  474  (Laud  MS.)  Po  reymyl  be 
jenge  Com  of  hire  swohinge  [other  jV-S-S'.  swooning,  swowen- 
yngej,  15*5  tr.  Urttnsivyke'i  /fandywork  Surg.  xv.  D  j, 
Spasmus  whiche  is  y«  crampe  or  Cincopis  that  is  the  swowyng. 

Swown(e,  obs.  forms  of  SWOON.     8wown(e)8f 
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SWUNG. 

variants  of  SWOUNDS.  Swoyr,  obs.  Sc.  pa.  t.  of 
SWEAR  v.  Swre,  Swth,  Swt(ts,e,  obs.  ff.  SURE, 
SOOTH,  SUIT  sb.  Swuc,  swuc\c;h,  Swuer, 
Swuff,  Swuft,  Swilling :  see  SUCH,  SURE, 
SWOOF,  SWIFT,  SULISG. 

Swum,  pa.  t.   and  pple.  of  SWIM  v. 

Swung  (swwrj),  ppl.  a.  Also  5  swonge;n. 
[1'a.  pple.  of  SWING  z-.1] 

fl.  Cookery.  Beaten  up.    Obs. 

c  1420  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  36  Take  swontren  eyrene  and 
floure  her  to.  1:1467  \otle  Bk.  Cookry  (1882)  120  Grind 
raw  pork  and  temper  them  with  swonge  eg^es. 

a.  Caused  to  oscillate  ;  impended  ;  wielded  with 
rotatory  movement,  etc. :  see  the  verb. 

i8ia  SIR  T.  LAWRENCE  in  Williams  Life  ft  Corr.(\%]\)  I. 
318  <V  wee  modest  cart,  with  an  old  higgler  in  it,  sitting  on 
a  swung  seat.  1908  UINVON  Loud.  I'isions  14  Out  of  its 
slumber  roused,  intense,  To  the  swung  axe  a  demon  calls. 

Swunk  (sworjki,  ppl.  a.  pseudo-arch,  [pa.  pple. 
ofSwiNKt'.]  Wearied  with  toil;  =  SwiNKEi>///.a. 

1858  HOGG  Life  Shelley  II.  x.  353  His  lively  fancy  had 
transmuted  him  into  the  swunk  freedman. 

Swupple,  Swuttia:  see  Swnn.E,  SOOTY  a. 

Swy,  obs.  form  of  SUE  v. 

Swyce,  Swycer:  see  Swiss,  SWISSEH. 

Swych  ;e,  Swyoher,  Swyoht,  Swye.Swyer, 
Swyfe,  swyffit:  see  SUCH,  SWISSKR,  SWITHK 
adv.,  SWAY  v.,  SQUARE,  SQUIRE,  SWIVE. 

Swy56,  Swyith,  Swyk,  swylk :  see  SWAY 
sb.,  SWITHE  adv.,  Swii.i;. 

Swyle,  swyll:  see  SWALE  sb.\  SWKAL  v., 
SWEEL  v.,  SWILL.  Swyl(l)ing,  obs.  forms  of 
SULINQ.  Swynacy(e,  -asy,  -aysy,  -esye,  obs. 
ff.  SQUINACY,  quinsy.  Swyng,  swynge,  obs.  ff. 
SCINO,  SWING,  SWINGE.  Swyper,  -ir,  etc.,  obs. 
ff.  SWIPPER.  Swyr\e,  obs.  ff.  SQUIRE,  SURE, 
SWIRE.  Swyte,  obs.  form  of  SWEET. 

Swythare,  variant  of  SIQUAHE. 

c  1375  Sc.  Lff.  Saints  xxxiii.  (George)  56  He.  .sla  but  bad 
quham.euir  he  fande  In  bat  swythare  bym  nere.hande. 

Swyther,  error  lor  swyper,  SWIPPER. 

Sy:  see  SAY  n.i,  SEE  v.,  SIJE  Obs. 

-ay,  hypocoristic  <Hm.  suffix  added  to  (i)  proper 
names,  as  Betsy,  Patsy,  Topsy,  also  in  the  form  -cy, 
as  Nancy,  (ii)  common  nouns,  as  babsy,  dueksy, 
Mni'sY,  petsy,  POPSY  (pepsy-wopsy). 

II  Syagusb.  (sya-gK/).  Also  [7  siyah-gbusb]. 
8  siaguah,  shoegoose,  shah  goest,  shargoss,  y 

syah-gush. '  [Urdu  =  Pers.  (jiptU-.  siyah  gosh 
black  ear.  (Friar  Jordanus,  I4th  cent.,  has  the 
form  H°ay»/j.)]  The  caracnl,  a  feline  animal. 

11677  CHVKLF.ION  F.xercit.  de  Dijf.  rt_Xom._Anim.  21 
Inter  alia  nom'ria,  Persice  dicitur  Sivah-CJmsh,  i.e.  NigtTS 
auribus  przdita,  llhck-ear.]  1727  A.  HAMILTON  ,\V:f  . -Ice. 
E.  Ind  I.  xi.  124  They  hunt  with  Dogs,  I.e  tpards,  and  a 
small  fierce  Creature,  called  by  them  a  Shoegoose.  1759 
Ann.  Reg..  Citron.  119/2  A  very  beautiful  and  uncommon 
animal,  lately  arrived  from  the  East  Indies, ..is  lodged  in 
the  Tower.  It  is  called,  in  the  Indostan  language,  a  Shah 
Goest.  1774  GOLDSM.  iVa/.  Hist.  H.  322  All  animals  of  this 
ki;;d  pursue  in  a  pack..  .The  jackal!,  the  syagush,  the  wolf, 
and  the  doz,  are  of  this  kind,  a  1793  J.  HUNTER  Ess.  .v 
Observ.  Nat.  Hist.  etc.  (1861)  II.  50  Of  the  Shargoss.  This 
animal  is  about  the  size  of  a  common  fox.  It  is  of  the  genus 
of  the  cats.  l8t3  J.  FORBKS  Oriental  .lfe"i.  I.  x.  277  The 
Moguls  train  another  beast  for  antelope-hunting,  called  the 
syah-gush. 

Syar,  obs.  f.  SIRE  sb.     Syatioke,  obs.  f.  SCIATIC. 

Syb,  obs.  form  of  SIB. 

Sybarite  (si-barait),  sb.  and  a.  Also  7  Siberite, 
-arite,  -aryte.  [ad.  L.  Sybarita,  ad.  Gr.  Svffaphr/,, 
f.  2ti/3apis  Sybaris  (see  below).  Cf.  F.  Sybarite.] 
A.  sb.  1.  A  native  or  citizen  of  Sybaris,  an 
ancient  Greek  city  of  southern  Italy,  noted  for  its 
effeminacy  and  luxury. 

1598  Bp.'  HALL  Sat.  v.  ii.  58  All  dumb  and  silent,  like  the 
dead  of  night,  Or  dwelling  of  some  sleepy  Sybarite.  1599 
NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  Wks.  1905  III.  189  margin,  The 
Sybarites  neuer  woulde  make  any  banquet  vnder  a  twelne- 
moneths  warning.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  <r  Coniiwv. 
(1603)  64  The  pleasure  of  Tarent  and  the  soile  of  the  Siberites 
were  inchantments  sufficient  to  make  men  effeminate.  1660 
STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  IX.  Pythagoras  xi.  (1687)  493/2  The 
Crotonians  joyning  with  the  Sybarites  and  the  Metapon- 
tines,  determined  to  expel  the  rest  of  the  Grecians  out  of 
Italy.  1787  BECKFORD  Lett.  Italy  xxix.  (1805)  I.  291, 1  have 
some  noisy  tradesmen  near  me,  that  the  Sybarites  would 
not  have  permitted  in  their  city.  r834  K.  H.  Dir.BV  Mores 
Cath.  v.  vi.  182  The  Sybarites  of  old  would  not  allow  a  cock 
to  be  in  their  city,  lest  it  should  disturb  their  matutinal 
slumbers. 

2.  A  person  devoted  to  luxury  or  pleasure ;  an 
effeminate  voluptuary  or  sensualist. 

Now  spelt  more  freq.  with  small  initial. 

1623  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Flowres  of  Sion,  Hymne  True 

Happinessc   44    Fraile    Beautie    to   abuse,    And   (wanton 

1628 
ables 
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The  dinner  was  refined,  for  Mr.  Bertie  Tremaine  combined 
tlie  Sybarite  with  the  Utilitarian  sage. 

trans/.  1852  H.  ROGERS  I'.il.  1-aitli  (1853)  30  •  Tins,  said 
I,  '  is  the  plea  of  intellectual  Sybarites.' 
B.  aitj.    =  SYBARITIC. 

1599  NASHF.  Lenten  Stuffc  Wks.  1905  HI.  189  Hydra 
herring  will  haue  euery  thing  Sybarite  dainty,  where  he 
lays  knife  aboord.  1608  Toi'SELL  Serpen-.s  227  So  f:reat 
is  the  poyson  of  the  Sibarite  Scorpion,  that  the  dung 
thereof  being  trode  vppon  breedeth  vlcers.  1660  STANLEY 
Hist.  Philas.  IX.  Pythagoras  xvii.  (1687)  504  I  These  Syba- 
rile-Ambassadors.  1831  YOUATT  Horst  iv.  43  The  SynriU 
horses  began  to  dance.  1838  PRESCOTT  Ferd.  ff  Is.  (1846)  I, 
xi.  454'!  his  Sybarite  indulgence.. does  not  seem  to  have  im 
paired  the  martial  spirit  of  the  nobles.  igwGUHTM  lially- 
ho  Hey  xv.  178  Irene  Vannos,  even  as  she  lans  her  sybarite 
mistress,  falls  fainting  on  the  deck. 

So  Sybarism,  sybaritism;  Sybarist,  a  sybarite; 
Sybarital  a.,  sybaritic ;  f  Sybarltan  [L.  Sy- 
barilanus]  a.  and  si.  =  SYBARITE  ;  Sybaritish 
a.  (also  7  erron.  Sabar-),  sybaritic  ;  Sybaritism, 
sybaritic  habits  or  practices,  effeminate  voluptuous 
ness. 

1889  1!.  WIIITIIY  Awakening  Mary  Fcitwick  II.  vn.  169, 
I  am  ashamed  of  your  seliish  'sybansm  !  1652  N.  CULVU- 


'-Sybarital  luxury.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Be, 
upon  the  "Sibaritan  horsses  came  running  &  dancing  among 
their  aduersaries.  1608  D.  T[UVILL]  Ea.  Pol.  f,  Mor.irt 
That  speech  of  the  Sibaritans,  concerning  the  Lacedae 
monians  ansterer  kind  of  living.  1631  R.  H.  Arraignm. 
Whole  Creature  v.  32  That  abound  in  all  Asian  luxuries, 
and  more  than  'Sabaritish  delights,  n  1656  HALES  Gold. 
Kem.  1.11673]  67  A"  tn's  is  Dtlt  out  °!  a  Sybaritish  ridiculous 
daintiness  1811  Examiner  253/1  Sybaritish  enjoyment. 
1883  W.  E.  Mounts  No  New  Tiling  II.  xiii.  4  We  sit. .hug- 
gin<*  ourselves  in  a  sybaritish  contentment.  1840  G.  DAKLEY 
ll'tis.  Bcaiim.  *  Fl.  Introd.  (Rtldg.)  p.  x.viii,  It  is  quite  a 
m^take  to  imagine  *Sybaritism  did  not  commence  in  Eng 
land  till  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  when  it  was 
rather  at  its  climax.  1870  Echo  9  Nov.,  .Modern  Republics 
like  ancient  Carthage  swim  in  gold  and  sybaritism. 

Sybaritic  (sibai  i  tik),  a.  A\so  J  errc»i.  Sabari- 
ticke.  [ad.  L.  Sybariticus,  ad.  Gr.  Su/Sapm/tos, 
f.  SvBaptrrjs  SYBARITE.] 


,  rytes)  of  capreoling  Horses.    1809 

MKS.  JANE  WEST  The  Mother  U8io)  35  Some  feeble  Syba 
rite,  Pain'd  by  a  crumpled  rose-leaf.  1820  BYROH  Mar.  Fal. 
in.  ii.  160  The  Lords  of  Lacedzemon  were  true  soldiers,  But 
ours  _  are  Sybarites.  1863  Miss  BRADDON  J.  Marchtnont 
III.  i.  7  It  was  a  handsome  room,  certainly — the  very  room 
for  an  artist  and  a  sybarite.  1880  DISRAELI  Endym.  xxxvii, 


1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Sybaris  or  its  inhabitants. 
Sybaritic  fables  (Gr.  Aoyoc  Sv/Japirucot',  iffropiii  2u0api- 

Tiicai),  a  class  of  fables  or  stories  which  appear  to  have  been 
concerned  only  or  mainly  with  human  beings  and  to  have 
involved  humorous  or  ridiculous  situations  or  conversations. 
1786  PoiAVHELKtr.  Theocritus,  Idyl.  v.  11792)  1 1.  Notes  100 
Long  after  the  destruction  of  the  old  Sybaritic  republic. 
1840  tr.  C.  (I.  Mailers  Hist.  Lit.  Greece  xi  §15.  145  The 
Sybaritic  fables  mentioned  by  Aristophanes  [ll'atfs],  [bid., 
Doubtless,  therefore,  the  Sicilian  poet  Epicharmus  means, 
by  Sybaritic  apophthegms,  what  others  call  Sybaritic  fables. 
1889  J.  JACOBS  &soj>  I.  203  It  is  possible  that  the  collections 
on  which  we  are  commenting  have  a  connection,  .with  the 
*  Sybaritic  Jests  '. 

2.  Characterized    by   or    devoted    to    excessive 
luxury ;  effeminately  luxurious. 

1619  II.  HUTTON  Follie's  Anal.  Bivb,  His  belly  is  a 
Cesterne  of  receit,..A  Sabariticke  Sea,  a  depthlesse  Gulfe. 
1759  WARBUKTON  Let.  to  Ihtrd  30  Jan.,  On  the  4th,  I  _shall 
:  get  to  town,  when  I  hope  you  will  dine  with  me  on  a  single 
i  dish,  to  atone  to  Philosophy  for  the  Sybaritic  dinners  of 
Prior-Park.  1835  MARHYAT  Olla  Podr.  III.  252  The  Syba 
ritic  sheet  of  finest  texture.  1849  THACKERAY  Lett.  (1887]  56 
It  was  a  Sybaritic  repast,  in  a  magnificent  apartment,  and 
we  were  all  of  us  young  voluptuaries  of  fashion.  1876  World 
V.  No.  117.  12  They  do  what  they  please,.. and  inhale  an 
atmosphere  of  sybaritic  enjoyment, 

Sybaritical  (sibari'tik-al),  a.  Now  rare. 
[f.  L.  Sybariticus  :  see  prec.  and  -ICAL.]  =  prec. 

a  1617  HIERON  Aarons  Bells  (1623)  14  Their  Sybaritical 

feasts  and  banquets  consecrated   to  Flora.     1621   BL-RTON 

Anat.  Mel.  i.  ii.  in.  xiii,  Those  prodigious  prodigals,  &  mad 

Sybaritical  spendthrifts.    1651  H.  MORE  Second  Lash  in 

Entlms.  Tri.,  etc.  (1656)  214  Clothed  with  transparent  lawns 

•    or  Sybaritical  tiffanies.     1723  BAILEY  Erasm,  Colloy.  (1878) 

1    I.  112  Cti.  If  you  will  have  me,  I'll   make   a   Sybaritical 

Appointment... /V.  What  Appointment  is  that?    Ch.  The 

Sybarites  invited  their  Guests  against  the  next  Year,  that 

they  might  both  have  Time  to  be  ptepar'd.    1898  L.  STEPHEN 

i    Stud.  lliogr.  II.  iv.  145  They,  .became  soured,  or  mildly.. 

'    sybariticaL 

Hence  Sybari'tically  adv.,  voluptuously. 
1846  Bladrw.  Mag.  LX.   84  We  battened  sybaritically. 
1897  Daily  News  7  Oct.  6/5  Our  quarters  here  are  nothing 
;    less  than  sybaritically  luxurious. 
So  f  Sybaritican  a. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Sybaritican.mealc,  a  rich  costly  meale. 
1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasm.  Colloit.  103,  I  see  an  Epicurean 
dinner,  that  I  say  not  a  Sybaritican. 

Sybotio  (saib^-tik),  a.  rare  (affected),  [ad.  Gr. 
av0aiTinus,  (.  avpuTrjs  swineherd.]  Pertaining  to 
a  swineherd  or  his  occupation.  So  Sybotism 
(si'Wliz'm),  the  tending  of  swine. 

1876  Daily  Tel.  4  Dec.  (Cassell's),  He  was  twitted  with 
his  sybotic  tendencies, . .  and  was  asked  what  a  scholar  and 
a  gentleman  could  possibly  see  in  a  fat  hog.  Ibid.,  Sybotism. 

Sybow  fsoi-bou).  Sc.  Forms:  6  sebowe,  //. 
sybees,  sybbow,  -j  pi.  sybeis,  8  pi.  sybouse,  8- 
sybo,  9  seybo(w,se(i)bow,sibow,syboe,sibba, 
saybee,  seybie,  7-  sybow.  [Sc.  variant  of 
CIBOL,  CIBOULE,  q.  v.]  Orig.  =  CHIUOL  i  ;  now, 
a  young  or  spring  onion  with  the  green  stalk 
attached  =  CmnOL  J. 

1574  in  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  50  That  teind 
sybbows,  leeks,  kaill,  and  onyons,  be  discharged.  1580 


SYCAMORE. 

Mix.  in  D.  D.  Black  Hist.  BreMn  iii.  (1867)  44,  40*.  resting 
of  .£8  due  James  Wait  for  Sybees  that  grew  in  his  yard.  1653 
Citlross  Session  Minutes,  Cited  for  pulling  sybows  on  the 
Lords  Day.  1639  Meirose  Regality  Kec.  (S.H.S.  1914)  218 
[The  agreed-on  price  of]  certane  sybeis  [bought  from  him]. 
a  i68a  SEMPIUL  Btyrhsome  Weeding  55  With  sybows  and 
rifarts  and  callings.  1727  P.  WALKER  Scmple  Biog.  Fresh)  t. 
(1827)  I.  162,  I  have  beheaded  your  Duke  like  a  Sybow 
1818  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  xxxii,  The  head's  ta'en  aff  them,  as 
clean  as  I  wad  bite  it  aff  a  sybo.  1819  W.  TENNANT  Pa- 
fistry  Storm  'd (1827)  39  Sebo\vs  and  leeks. 

attrili.  1752  Records  of  Elgin  (New  Spald.  Cl.  1903)  I. 
462  Ilk  firkin  of  onions  or  sybowheads  911.  1786  BURNS 
Ej>.  to  M'Adam  v,  A  lee  dyke-side,  a  sybow-tflil,  An-.' 
barley-scone,  shall  cheer  me. 

Sybrade,  -brede,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  SIBRED. 

Sybil,  etc. :  see  SIBYL,  etc. 

Syc,  obs.  form  of  Sic,  SIKH. 

Sycamine  (si  kamin,  -ain).  arch.  [ad.  Gr. 
aintaiufov  mulberry,  -os  mulberry  tree  (late  L. 
sycaminus],  ad.  Heb.  n£p£>  shigmaft  (Aram.  pi. 
shiqmin},  with  assimilation  to  aiaov  fig.]  The 
common  black  mulbeiry,  Morus  nigra. 

i$26TlNDALK  Luke  xvii.  6  Vf  ye..shulde  save  vnto  thys 
sycamyne  tree  [so  1611]  plucke  thy  silfe  vppe  by  the  rotes 
and  plant  thy  si:fe  in  the  see.  [1849  BALFOUK  .Man.  Sot. 
§  1023  The  Mulberry  is  the  trvxdiunn,  or  Sycamine-tree  of 
the  New  Testament.] 

Sycamore   (si-kamo<u),    sycompre  (si-k<)- 

mo»a).  Forms:  4-7  sicamour,  (4  sika-,  sioo- 
mour,  sicomore,syca-,  sykamoure,5sycomour, 
-owre,  secomoure,  sichornure,  cicomour,  cyco- 
mjr,  sygamcuri.e),  6-7  sicoamore,  sycamour, 
(6  segamore,  7  sicarr.or(e.  cycamore),  4-syeo- 
more,  7-  sycamore,  [a.  OF.  sic(h)amor,  -more, 
later  sicomore,  mod.F.  sycamore,  -  It.,  Sp.,  Pg. 
sicomoro,  ad.  late  L.  si-,  sycomorus,  ad.  Gr.  oi*o- 
m  pos,  f.  OVKOV  fig  +  fiufov  mulberry.  The  spelling 
sycamore  is  the  more  usual,  but  sycamore  is  retained 
in  mod.  edd.  of  the  Bible,  and  is  used  by  some 
writers  in  sense  i  for  the  sake  of  distinction.] 

1.  A  species  of  fig-ti  ee,  J-icus  Sycomorus,  common 
in  Egypt,  Syria,  nnd  other  countries,  and  having 
leaves  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  mulbeiry. 

13..  Propr.  Xanct.  (Verr.on  MS.)  in  Herrig's  Archiv 
l.XXXI.  319/14  In  to  a  treo  he  wente  berfore,  A  Sikamour, 
to  seon  him  core.  1388  WYCI. IF  isaiah  ix.  10  Thei  han  kit 
doun  siconioris.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  4973  Oleues  out  of 
ltbany..With  sichomtires  &  sipresses.  c  1440  York  Mjtst. 
xxv.  427  A  nobill  tree  bou  secomoure.  1530  PALSGR.  269/2 
Sicomer,  frute.  Sicomour,  tree.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xm. 
vii.  I.  389  The  Sycomore.  is  called  the  /Egyptian  Figtree. 
The  tree  for  kafe,  bi(inesse,  and  barke,  is  like  unto  the 
Mulberie  tree.  16330.  HlRBEKT  Ten  fie,  II  arid  iii.  That 
Sycomore.  Whose  leaves  fnst  sbeltied  man  from  drought 
and  dew.  1720  POPE  Iliad  xxl.  44  As  fiom  a  sycamore. _his 
sounding  steel  Lopp'd  the  green  arms  to  spoke  a  chariot- 
wheel.  1867  BAKER  Kile  Tribnt.  i.  (1872)  3  We  climbed 
the  steep  sandy  Lank  and  sat  down  beneath  a  solitary  syca. 
more.  1910  MRS.  H.  M.  TIKARD  Bk.  of  Dead  iii.  73  In 
Egypt  sycomores  often  grow  on  the  edge  of  the  desert. 

2.  A  laige  species  ol  maple,  Acer  1'seiidoplatanus, 
introduced   into  Kritain  from  the  Continent,  and 
grown  as  a  shady  ornamental  tite  and  for  its  wood. 

Also  with  distinguishing  adj  ,  tastaid,  false,  iitlfar 
sycatnore. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  89  Vnder  the  coole  shade  of  a 
Skcamore,  I  thought  to  close  mine  eyes  some  halfe  an 
houre.  1653  WALTON  Atigleriv.m  We.,  sate  as  quietly. . 
under  this  Sycamore,  as  Virgils  Tityrus  and  his  Melibceus 
did  under  their  broad  beech  tree.  1657  S.  PURCHAS  Pol. 
Flying.lns.  \.  xv.  94  Sycomore,  or  great  Maple.  1728 
BRADLEY  Diet.  Sot.,  Sycamore  vulgar,  i.e.  Acer  majus 
1760  J.  LLE  Introd.  Hot.  App.  329  Sycamore,  False,  Acer. 
1765  GRAY  Lett.,  to  Wharton  (1912)  III.  64  The  enclosures, 
that  surround  the  house,  are  border 'd  with  3  or  4  ranks  of 
sycomores,  ashes,  &  white  poplars  of  the  noblest  height. 
1777  LIC-HTFOOT  Flora  Scot.  (1789)  639  The  Gieat  Maple,  or 
Bastard  Sycomore.  1850  TENNYSON  /«  Mem.  Ixxxix,  Thou, 
with  all  thy  breadth  and  height  Of  foliage,  towering  syca 
more.  1889  A.  C.  BENSON  Altar  Fire  (1907)  89  There  were 
many  ancient  elms  and  sycamores  forming  a  small  park. 

8.  a.  In  N.  America,  a  plane  or  tree  of  the  genus 
J'latanus,  esp.  the  buttonwood,  P.  occidenlalis. 

1814  PURSH  Flora  Alner.  Septentrioiinlis  635  Platainis 
occidentalis...Qn  the  banks  of  rivers:  Canada  to  Honda, 
and  in  Louisiana..  .This  tree  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Button-wood,  Water  Beech,  Sycamore  and  Plane  Tiee;  in 
Canada  Cotton  Tree.  1872  SCHELF.  DE  VERE  Americanisms 
413  Buttonwood. .The  tree  is  known  also  as  Sycamore  and 
Plane-Tree 

b.  In  Australia  and  elsewhere  applied  (with  or 
without  epithet)  to  various  tiees :  see  quots. 

j866  Tieas.  Bat.  s.v.  Melia,  M[elia]  Azidarach,  vulgarly 
known  as  the  Pride  of  India,  False  Sycamore,  Holy-tree. 
Ibid.,  Sycamore. .New  South  Wales.  Hrachychitcn  luri- 
dum.  1889  MAIDEN  Use/.  PI.  Australia  ;68  Achias  laun. 
folia ..  Called  'Sycamore'  in  Southern  New  South  Wales. 
Ibid.  410  Cryftocarya  otonata . . '  Sycamore  ', '  White  Syca 
more ',  '  Bastard  Sycamore  '.  1898  MORRIS  Austral  Eng. 
s.v.  Laurel,  Native  L[aurel)..  Panajc  elcgans.  .also  called 
Light  or  White  Sycamore. 

4.  The  wood  or  timber  of  the  s\camore  (usually 
in  sense  2). 

c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  ill.  i88_Ther  saugh  I  Colic  tre- 


sett.  1506  Paston  Lett.  III.  408  A  payre  of  beddes  of 
segamore.  1842  GWII.T  Archil.  §  1724  Old  houses .. floored 
with  sycamore  aod  wainscotted  with  poplar. 


SYCAMORE-TREE. 

5.  Short  for  sycamore-moth  'see  6  .  I 
1843  WF.STWOOD  Brit.  Maths  I.  193  Afatelti  aceris  (the    ' 

sycamore).  1869  NEWMAN  />>//.  Mouu  251/2  The  Sycamore  ! 
(Acronycta  Acer-is}. . .  This  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  sycamore  , 
(Acer  pseudoflatannsl. 

6.  atlrib.    and    Comb.,    as    sycamore  fruit,   key    , 
(KEY  s/i.1   14),  leaf;    sycamore-fig,   the   fig-tree 
Ficus Sycomorus,  or  its  fruit;  f  sycamore-locust 
(see  qnot.);  sycamore  maple  -  sense    2;    syca- 
more(-tussock)-moth,  a  noctuid  moth,  Acronycta 
(Apatela)  aceris,  the  larva  of  which  feeds  on  the 
sycamore  (sense  2). 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  121  Variety  of  excellent  fruites;  as 
orenges,  lemons,  pomcgrannts, . .  "Sicamor  figs.  i8«i  DENT- 
LEV  Man.  Bat.  639  The  Sycamore  Fig  is  said  to  have  yielded 
the  wood  from  which  mummy-cases  were  made.  1899  MAHG. 
BENSON  &  GouRLAY  Temple  of  i\lnt  \.  3  Groves  of  palm  I 
mingled  with  the  thicker  foliage  of  the  sycamore-fig  and 
tamarisk.  i6n  KiMi  Amos  vii.  14,  I  was  an  heardman.and 
a  gatherer  of  *Sycomore  fruit.  1657  AUSTEN  Fruit  Trees 
1. 138  Setting.. Ash-keyes,  "Cycamore-keyes.  1664  POWER 
F.xp,  rltilas.  I.  32  The  "Sycomore-Locust  . .  is  a  pretty  ' 
little  yellow  Insect,  which  is  bred,  and  feeds  on  the  *Syco- 
morc.  leaves,  which  at  first  hath  no  wings,  but  six  leggs 
and  two  horns.  1711  tr.  Pomtt's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  154  The 
Leaves  are  a  little  less  than  the  Sicamore  Leaves.  1887 
\V.  PHILLIPS  Brit.  Ducumycetes  198  Wherever  decaying 
sycamore.leaves  are  found.  1796  WITHERING  Brit,  Plants 
(ed.  3)  1 1.  36)  Sycamore  Tree.  'Sycamore  Maple.  1833 1'cuny 
Cycl.  I.  76/2  Acer  slrialuin,  the  striped-bark  maple  ..  fre 
quently  grows  to  thrice  its  native  size,  in  consequence  of 
being  grafted  upon  the  sycamore  maple.  1753  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  Stiff!.,  ""Sycamore-moth. .  .a  peculiarly  large  and  beau 
tiful  moth, ..so  called,  from  its  caterpillar  feeding  on  the 
leaves  of  the  sycamore.  1861  MORRIS  Brit.  Alotlis  II.  73 
Acronyctfl  Areris.  Sycamore  Moth. . .  It  feeds  on  the  syca- 
moreand  thchorse-chesnut.  1749  R.  WILKES  Enf.  Moths  ff 
Butterflies  33  The  'Sycamore  Tussock-Molh.  You  may- 
find  the  Caterpillars  on  Sycamore  Trees.  1832  J.  RENXII; 
Butter/I.  «,  .I/.  78  The  Sycamore  Tussock  (Afatela  Aceris, 
Stephens)  appears  the  end  of  June.  1854  RONALDS  & 
RICHARDSON  Client.  Tcchnol.  (ed.  2)  I.  195  'Sycamore  wood. 

Sy"Ca.more-tree.    =  piec.  (in  various  senses). 

13..   I'ritpr.   S.inct.   (Vernon    MS.  fol.  ccxxvii.)  |  is  ilke 


.  Ctamortis,  a  cycomyrue.  1597  GKRARDE  Ilerbnl  in.  cxii. 
1303  The  great  Maple,  not  righlly  called  the  Sycomore  tree 
..is  a  stranger  in  England,  a  1600  in  ChappeU />«/.  Music 
(1855!  1. 207  The  poor  soul  sat  sigh  ing  by  a  sicamoie  tree.  1611 
Bitlt  Ps.Ixxviii.  47  He  destroyed  their  vines  with  baile:  and 
their  Sycomore  trees  with  frost.  ttjfSCHnXDtVtttfAmtri' 
canisms  413  1'uttonwood  is  the  popular  name  of  the  so- 


in  Athenxiiin  4  Apr.  418/3  The  west  shone  pale  through 
the  boughs  of  the  sycamore  tree  As  the  rooks  sailed  home 
to  their  haunt  in  the  dusky  park. 

Syce  (sois).  Anglo-Imi.  Forms:  7  seis,  7-8 
seise,  7-9  sais,  8  seise,  9  sayse,  slees,  saice, 
sice,  syce.  [Hind.  =  Arab,  sifts  f.  si'is  to  tend 
a  horse.]  A  servant  who  attends  to  horses,  a 
groom  ;  also,  an  attendant  who  follows  on  foot 
a  mounted  horseman  or  a  carriage. 

1653  GKEAVES  Seraglio  741  The. .  Master  of  the  horse  hath 
the  charge.,  of^  all  his  other  horses,  mules,  camels,  and  all 
his  cattle.. having,  .many  ordinary  grooms  which  are  to 
look  to  them,  and  see  that  the  Seises  keep  them  in  good 
case.  1675  COVEL  in  Early  i'ciy.  Levant  (Hakluyt  Soc.)  172, 
I  had  my  servant,  and  a  seis  or  groom,  to  look  after  my 
horse.  1779  in  H.  E.  P.usteed  Ecluft  OH  Calcutta  (1882) 
230  The  bearer  and  seise,  .came  to  the  place  where  I  was. 
1815  MRS.  SHERWOOD  in  Life  xxvi.  (1847)437  The  Sais,  or 
horse-attendant,  ..took  charge  of  my  horse.  1825  T.  HOOK 
Snymgs  Ser.  n.  Pussion  t,  t'rinc.  lii,  The  gallant  aide-de. 
camp  mounted  his  little  Arabian,  and  followed  by  his  sice 
at  full  speed,  galloped  away  to  head-quarters.  1831  MAR- 
RYAT  ff.  forsler  xxxviii,  Syces  were  fanning  the  horses 
with  their  chowries.  1854  THACKERAY  Nmvomei  Ixvi,  The 
Course  is  at  Calcutta.. he  calls  his  grooms  saices t  1896 

H.  S.  MERKIMAN'  Flotsam  xxii.  354  The  carriages  rolled 
up  to  the  cathedral  doors,  and  the  syces.. cried  frantically 
to  the  throng  to  make  room. 

Syce,  obs.  form  of  SICE,  SIZE  rf.l>  "•. 

Sycee  (sals/-).  Also  8  sisee,  seze.    [Chinese  si 
(pronounced  in  Canton  sai,  sti)  sz'  fine  silk  :  '  so 
called  because,  if  pure,  it  may  be  drawn  out  into 
fine  threads' (Giles  in  Yule  and  Burncll  Hobson- 
Jobson}.]     Fine  uncoined  silver    in   the   form   of   ' 
lumps  of  various  sizes,  usually  having  a  banker's    i 
or  assayer's  seal   stamped  on  them,  used  by  the    j 
Chinese  as  a  medium   of  exchange.      Also  sycee 
silver. 

1711  LOCKVER  Ace.  Tra<lt  India  v.  135  Formerly  they 
used  to  sell  for  Sisee,  or  Silver  full  fine  ;. .  10  Tale  of  Gold 
03  fine,  sold  for  04  Tale  weight  of  Sisee  Silver  is  7  above 
iouch.  1834  Jrnl.  Asiatic  Sac.  Bengal  App.  29  Sycee 
si  Iyer  .  is  the  only  approach  to  a  silver  currency  among  the 
Chinese.  1865  RF.XNIE  feting  4-  Pekingese  II.  116  The 
purchase  money  consisting  of  sixty.two  shoe-shaped  ingots 

f  Sycee  silver,  i88a  'Fan  Kwtte'  at  Canton  58  Shroffs 
were  also '  changers '— provid  ing  when  required  cither  Sycee, 
chopped  dollars,  or  gold— as  well  as  bankers. 

atlrtfi.  1875  JEVONS  Money  jcii.  148  Either  rupees  as  in 

'dia,  sycee  bars  as  in  China,  or  silver  dollars. 

Sycers,  obs.  f.  SCISSORS. 
Sych(e,  obs.  ff.  SIGH,  SUCH. 
Sychare,  variant  of  SIQUARE  Obs. 

"375  He.  Lee.  Saints  vi.  (Thomas}  382  pane  al  l>e  sek 
men,  )>«t  come  )>are.  Parfyt  hcylc  gat  in  )>at  sychare. 


Sycher,  obs.  form  of  SICKER  a. 

Sychnocarpous  (siknokaMpas),  a.  Hot.  [f. 
Gr.  ffvxvof  many  +  tfapn-os  fruit  +  -OUS.J  Bearing 
frnit  many  times,  as  a  perennial  plant ;  polycarpous. 

183*  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  401  /V/y<ra^<7«J  (better  sychno- 
carpous}  ;'  having  the  power  of  bearing  fruit  many  times 
without  perishing. 

Syehon  -  such  a  one:  see  SUCH  dem.  adj.  28. 

tSycht.  Sc.  Obs.  pi.  *The  front  parts  of  a  gown, 
coat,  etc.'  ([am.). 

d.foirsycht^foirbreist  in  Jam. 

1541  Inv.  R.  Wardr.  (1815)  101  Item  ane  schorl  gown  of 
sad  cramasy  velvott  lynit  with  quhyt  taffateis  the  sychtis 
with  quhyt  letuis.  1543  Ace.  La.  High  Treas.  Scot.  VIII. 
187  Item,  deliverit  to  lyne  the  sychtis  thairof,  v  quarteris 
blnk  teffites  of  Janis.  1548  Ibid.  IX.  222  Item,  vj  quarterns 
taffateis  [of]  foure  thredis  to  lyne  the  sychtis  of  hir  goun, 
xxliij  s. 

Sycht,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SIGHT. 

Syck(e,  obs.  ff.  SICK,  SIKE.  Syolatoun, 
-owne,  Sycle,  vnr.  CICLATOUN,  SICLE  Obs. 

Sycoceric  (sikose'rik,  -sia-rik),  a.  Chem.  [f. 
Gr.  ffvieov  fig  +  tempos  wax  + -ic.]  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  derived  from  the  waxy  resin  of  an  Australian 
species  of  fig,  Ficus  rubiginosa ;  as  in  sycoceric 
acid,  a  crystalline  compound,  C^H^CX,;  so  syco- 
ceric  alcohol^  aldehyde.  So  Sycoce'ryl,  the  hypo 
thetical  radical  of  the  sycoceric  compounds  ,'uUo 
attrib?) ;  hence  Sycocerylic  a.  =  sycoceric. 

1860  DE  LA  RUE  &  MULLKR  in  Phil.  Trans.  CL.  47  Act. 
tate  ofSycoctvyL  We  assign  this  name..tothecrystalli2ahle 
substance,  .obtained  wlien  the  residue,  left  aft-.-r  the  treat 
ment  of  the  original  resin  with  cold  alcohol,  is  dissolved  in 
boiling  alcohol,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  cool.  Ib'ui.  50 
The  new  alcohol  which  we  propose  to  call  Sycocerylic 
Alcohol. _  1873  WATTS  Fi^wnes"  Chem.  (ed.  n)  791  .Sycoceryl 
Alcohol  is  produced  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  soda  on  syco- 
ceryl  acetate. 

t  Sycomancy.  06s,  Also  7  -manty,  sico-. 
[f.  Gr.  OVKQV  hg  +  navrda  divination  :  see  -MANCY.] 
Divination  by  means  of  figs  or  fig-leaves. 

1652  GAULE  Kfagastrom.  xix.  166  Sycomancy,  [divining] 
by  tigS15'  «  1693  Urqnhart's  Rabelais  in.  xxv.  209  By 
Sicomancy;  O  Divine  Art  in  Fig-tree  Leaves  I  [1895  KL. 
WORTHY  Evil  Eye  445  Conjuring  with  fig  leaves  was  called 
sycomancy.] 

Sycomore:  see  SYCAMORE. 

i;  Syconium  (wikau-nUfm).  Bot.  Also  angli 
cized  sycon.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  GVKQV  fig.]  A 
multiple  fruit  developed  from  numerous  flowers 
imbedded  in  a  fleshy  receptacle,  as  in  the  fig. 

1856  HEXSLOW  Diet.  Bot.  Terms,  Syconium,  Sy,:onus. 
1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  vii.  §  2  fed.  6)  303  The  Syconium. . 
results  from  a  multitude  of  flowers  concealed  in  a  hollow 
flower-stalk,,  .which  becomes  pulpy  and  edible  when  ripe. 

!  Syconus  (saik^u-nys).  Bot.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr. 
avKov  fig.]  B  SYCONIUM. 

1832  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  180  Syconus.  .a  fleshy  rachis, 
having  the  form  of  a  flattened  disk,  or  of  a  hollow  receptacle, 
with  distinct  flowers  and  dry  pericarpia.  1861  I  JEN  i  LEY 
Man.  Bot.  327  The  Dorstenia .  .\&  another  example  of  the 
syconns,  although  it  differs  a  good  deal  from  the  Fig  in  its 
general  appearance. 

Sycophancy  (si-k^fansi;.  [ad.  L.  sycophantia, 
a.  Gr.  ovKcxpavrta,  f.  ffO*o0<iKTi7?STCOPHAMT,]  The 


practice  or  quality  of  a  sycophant. 

1.  The   trade    or    occupation    of    an    informer ; 
calumnious  accusation,  tale-bearing.     Now  only  in 
Gr.  Hist.  :  see  next,  i. 

1622  lip.  HALL  Contf'tnpl.,  N.  T.  in.  iv,  It  was  hard  to 
hold  that  seat  [sc.  the  publican's]  wiihout  oppression,  with 
out  exaction  :  One  that  best  knew  it,  branded  it  with  poling, 
and  sycophancy.  1721  UAILEY,  SjK0fJtaue:y..h]ae  Dealing, 
false  Accusation,  Tale-bearing.  1808  MITFOKD  Hist.  Greece 
xxi.  §  i.  III.  18  That  evil  which,  with  the  name  of  Syco 
phancy,  so  peculiarly  infested  Athens.  1850  GROTE  Greece 
II.  Ixv.  (1862)  V.  562  Men  (says  Xenophon)  whom  every  one 
knew  to  live  by  making  calumnious  accusations  (called 
Sycophancy). 

2.  Mean  or  servile  flattery ;  the  character  of  a 
mean  or  servile  flatterer. 

1657  TRAPP  Comm.  Estlier  iii.  i  Whether  it  was  also  by 
flattery  or  sycophancy,  .that  Hainan  had  insinuated  himself 
into  the  Kings  favour.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I. 
xcv.  472  The  child  will  reject  with  sullenness  all  the  little 
sycophancies  that  are  made  to  it.  1821  SYD.  SMITH  ll'k*. 
(1867)  I.  338  Abject  political  baseness  and  sycophancy. 
1860  MILL  Kefr.  Govt.  (1865)  67/1  The  people,  like  the 
despot,  is  pursued  with  adulation  and  sycophancy.  1873 
DIXON  7";i'<7  Queens  IV.  xxn.  ix.  225  Neither  of  these  critics 
had  the  sycophancy  to  approve  his  lines. 

Sycophant  (si-k^fant),  sb.  (a.).  Also  6  (sioo- 
phanta),  siehophant,  6-7  scico-,  sico-,  7  sioco-, 
scyco-,  7-8  syoho-  (9  syko-).  [ad.  L.  sycophanta, 
ad.  Gr.  <ri'«o(/iai<Ti)s,  f.  avuov  fig  +  (pav-,  root  of 
<t>a(v(iv  to  show.  (Cf.  F.  sycophante  (i6th  c.), 
^sithophant.  It.,  Sp.  sicofanta,  Pg.  sycophanta.*) 

'I _he  origin  of  the  Gr.  word,  lit.  -'  fig-showcr ',  has  not  been 
satisfactorily-accounted  for.  The  explanation,  long  current, 
that  it  orig.  meant  an  informer  against  the  unlawful  exporta 
tion  of  figs  cannot  be  substantiated.  It  is  possible  that 
the  term  referred  orig.  to  the  gesture  of  '  making  a  fie: '  or 
had  an  obscene  implication:  cf.  Flo.  sot  (See  Boisacq 
Diet.  Etym.  de  la  lang^te  g-reefuf.)] 

1.  _  Gr.  Hist.  One  of  a  class  of  informers  in 
ancient  Athens  :  see  quots.  and  etymology  above. 

'57Sr*>  NOHTH  Plutarch  (1595)  101  (Solon)  Wee  m»y  not 
altogether  discredite  these  which  -ny,  they  did  forbid  in  the 


SYCOPHANTICAL. 

ulJe  lime  that  men  should  carie  figges  out  of  the  counuieof 
Attica, and  tliat  from  thence  it  came  that  these  picke  ihankes, 
which  bewray  and  accuse  them  that  transported  figges,  weie 
called  S)coj>lni>ites.  1656  Si. \SLMY  Hist,  rhilcs.  v.  (1701) 
171/1  Crobulus  the  Sycophant  met  him,  accompanying 
Chabnas  to  the  Tower,  and  said  unto  him,  Do  you  come  to 
help  others,  j  uti  know  not  that  the  poyson  of  Socrates  is 
reserved  for  you?  1748  HIMK  Ess..  ln<}.  //»»/.  Una'erst. 
xi,  If  Epicure  had  been  accused  before  the  people  by  any 
of  the  sycophants  or  informers  of  those  days.  1838  IHIRI.- 
WAIL  Greece  xxxi.  IV,  181  A  class  ot'  men  who  were  uni. 
vcrsally  odious,.. the  informers,  or  sycopliants  as  they  were 
called  at  Athens,  who  had  perverted  the  laws  [etc.J. 

t  2.  t)-ansf.  and  Jig.  An  infoinr.er,  tale-beaier, 
malicious  accuser  ;  a  calumniator,  traciucer,  slan 
derer.  Obs. 

U537  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  ff  Lett.  11902)11.84 
\\hc-rcas  Michael  1  hrogmerton  ..  hathe.  .taken  vppi^n  him 
..to  i.ecome  bothe  a  Sicophanta  in  Writing  and  a  mo1-! 
Viikynde  deuiser..of  thinges  most . .  traytorous  against  hys 
sayd  Souereigne  lorde.J  a  1548  HALT.  Chtvit.,  Hen.  /I'  ?\>, 
He  .was  very  glad  i.as  tell  tales  and  scicophanies  bee..)  to 
cieclare  to  the  kyng  what  l,e  had  heard.  1561  Y>.  GCOGE 
Patingenius'  Zodiac  of  Life  To  Kdr.,  ^Vho  can  .scape  the 
poiseiud  li[.s  ('(  (•landrous  .ticopl:ants?  1612  T.  'J  AVI  OR 
L'fvuni.  'J'itns  iii.  2.  (161^)568  As  sycliophants  uho  niake  the 
scajies  of  men  farre  greater  then  they  an.  1697  POTTER 
Antiq,  (Jrcc^e  I  x\i.  (1715!  12?. 

3.  A  mean,  servile,  ciinying,  01  nbjecl  flatterer; 
a  parasite,  t<udy,  lickspittle. 

'575  OASCOIGSE  Glasse"G0vt.  Prol.  ih  \Vhat  subtile  snares 
these  Sycophant es  c.-m  tive.  a  1633  AISIIN  Metiit.  (16-55) 
224  Such  is  his  [.ft.  ilie  P.,pe'>]  i  cAvtr,  :a;nbtited  to  him  "by 
his  Sycophants  that  tin: re  c;ui  bee  1,0  faints  but  i.f  his 
making  !  1702  KOUK  'J'amert.  i.  i,  A  i.ul.le  Fieeccm .  .un 
known  to  fawning  Sycophant?.  1736  BCLIM, BROKE  fatrwt. 
fiy.(9)  1^9  Crowds  of  s-pies,  parasites  aij(i  syce  pi, ants,  will 
surround  the  throne  under  the  patronage  of  such  niini>ttis. 
1843  Pi  -.-.SCOTT  Mexico  \\.  i.  11850)  I.  183  1  he  young  me  nan  h 
was  accompanied  by  a  swarm  of  courtly  sycophants,  1877 
MKS.  OLIPHANT  Mafars  I- lor.  x.  252  The  ital  stntimcnts  of 
tin-;  grn.it  prince. .were  \ery  difiertnt  fiom  those  of  his 
sycophants. 

f4.    Vaguely  used  for  :    Impostor,  deceiver.   Qls. 

1589  [?  XASIIE]  Almond  for  Fat-rut  16  Am  not  I  old  Hit 
€£0  gut  quondam  at  ye  beslceuing  of  a  sichcph.Mit  ?  iCc6 

CHAPMAN  Centi.  Usher  \,  I  4  I,  Piesumptuous  ticophaut, 
I  will  have  thy  life.  1651  WITTIF  tr.  j'r.wrpst's  I  cf.  £tr. 
i6j  The  good  man  Daniel  Sennertus,, .being  i!ecei\ed  by 
a  Germane  sycophant.  1653  GATAKEK  l'it:d,  A'-r.ct.  Jcr. 
13  It  is  not  any  spin  iou.s  or  seditious  d ecu  ire  in  their 
Teachers,  by  this  foul-mouthed  Sycophant.  5-0  friocly 
fathered  upon  Calvin.  1728  CIIAMDI -K&  (jr/.,  Sjct'JI;(tnit., 
the  1'erm  Lecamc  used  ..  at  last,  fora  I-j*r,  ImLOsler,  &c 

5.   Comb.,  as  sycophant-like  ndj. 

1601  1!.  JONSON  rcetuster  v.  iii.  112  An  honest  i-yccphant- 
like  slaue.  1627  [R.  NICCOLS]  Bcggcrs  Afe  B  3,  \\  ith  Syco- 
phantlike  trickes,  hee  tooke  delight,  \Vith  eutry  lacke  to 
play  the  Parasite. 

S.  atirih.  or  adj.     Sycophantic. 

1692  E.  WALKER  tr,  Epictctns  Mcr..  In  frr.isc  Efic:eii<st 
The  bended  knee  Of  Sycophant  -Scr\iliiy.  a  1700  E\EL^N 
Diary  25  Mar.  1657,  The  Protector, .. now  afltctirj:  Kii  g- 
ship,  is  petition 'd  to  take  the  'J  itle  on  him  1>)  all  his  i  ew- 
made  sycophant  Lf  rd.s.  1747  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  uSii) 
II.  xxvi.  i6g  A  sycophant  creature.  1763  \\IIKIS  Ccrr. 
(1805)  I.  236  This  sycophant  court  language.  1847  C.  I  FO^IE 
Jane  Eyre  Pref.  toed.  2,  Ahab  did  i  ot  like  Aliciiiib,  1  e- 
cau.se  he  never  prophesied  goc-d  concerning  him  , . :  probably 
he  liked  the  sycophant  son  of  Chenaannali  better. 

t  Sycophant,  v.  01$.  [i.  yrtc.]  trans.  To 
act  the  sycophant  to\vaids.  a.  To  slar.der, 
calumniate,  traduce,  b.  To  flatter  irtar.h  ;  also 
tntr.  to  play  the  sycophant  (=  SYCOIUAMIZE  a). 
Hence  f  Sycophantirg  ///.  a. 

1637  HEYWOOD  J7t-as.  Dint.  xiv.  \\'ks.  1^74  VI.  230  Nor 
sycophant  they  us,  such  things  to  attaine  liy  us.  1(42 
MILTON  Apol.  Sweet.  \\'ks.  1851  III.  261  By  s-ycc^hanrng 
and  misnaming  the  worke  of  his  ad\eitary.  1674  Cuvi. 
Tongue  viii.  150  His  Sycophant inp  ai ts  being  dttettcd. 
1704  J.  MACMILLAN  in  H.  M.  1>.  Reid  t  tu/.tti  man  Afestlt 
(1896)  App.  i.  223  A  sycophantitig  ap.e. 

Sycophantic  ^ik^ia;  nvik;,  a.  [rid.  Gr.  GVKO- 
<fjavTiKus,  f.  ouKO(/>ar'TT;s  SVCOPBAM,]  a.  .Hnmg 
the  character  of,  or  characteristic  of,  a  syco 
phant  ;  meanly  flattering  ;  basely  obsequious,  b. 
Calumnious,  slanderous. 

1676  Row  Contn*  Blair's  Aittcbiegr,  \\\.  (1848,  547  The 
base  sycophantic  fools  magnify  and  extol  Shaip.  1581  V. 
Ksox  Ess,  Ivii.  (1819)11.3  Mean,  uiiprincipled,  selfish,  and 
sycophantic  deceivers.  1801  MASON  .Si///*/,  to  Jckn$cn, 
Syccphanticki  adj.,  tale  bearing;  m^':ricu.vly officious  1818 
D'ISKAELI  Chas.  /,  1.  ix.  274  T  hat  sycojhantic  blasphemy, 
which  the  Court-bishops,  .carried  to  in  incredible  exces-s. 
1854  J.  S.  C.  ABBOTT  Aafoleen  (1855^  11.  i.  24  Upon  syco 
phantic  knees  they  bowed  before  the  conqueror.  1870  BINMF 
Fsa.'ws  ii.  x.  348  Sycophantic  di\ines  ha\e  often  made  of  it 
[sc.  divine  right)  a  f  .  tiering  v  net  ion  for  the  ears  of  princes. 

tSycopaa-uiical,  «.    Obs.    [See  prtc.  and 

-K'AL.] 

1.  Calumnious,  slanderous. 

a  1566  R.  EDWARDS  Damon  *  Pithias  (1571)  E  ['J  b,  Either 
you  talke  of  that  is  done,  or  by  your  SicophantJeafl  enuye, 
You  pricke  forth  Dioni.sius  the  sooner,  that  Damon  may  die. 
1587  M.  GROVE  />/<»/*•  <V  //')*/-  OS?8)  6  A  >a«l>"g  r^ut  of 
Sycoph;inticall  brablers.  1644  TRYNNI:  &  WALKS!  Fifttnes'i 
T'ial  ii  Colonel!  Fiennes  ..  in  a  sycophantic.ill  »ay 
alleadged,  that  we  suspected  the  integrity  of  that  Court. 

2.  Meanly  flattering  ;  basely  obsequious. 

163*  LITHGOW  Trav.  v.  ai;  Herotj.  .eaten  of  wormcs,  after 
theSycophantica.il  people  called  his.  .oration,  the  voyce  of 
God.  <ri7t6  SOUTH  Scnu.  (1744)  VIII.  192  They  have., 
suffered  themselves  to  !  e  ch<  .ited  ar.d  ruined  by  a  syco* 
phantical  parasite. 
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SYGALE. 


:  manner  of  a  sycophant ;  syco- 


Sycophantically  (siktfge-ntikali),  adv.    [See    \ 
prec.   and   -ICALLT.]     In   a    sycophantic  manner; 
like  a  sycophant ;   in  the  way  of  mean  flattery. 

1643  Ntcess.  Christ.  Subjection  6  The  States  of  England,     j 
as  some  of  their  Preachers.. have  sycophantically  phrased    j 
them.     17*8  MORGAN  Algiers  I.  iv.  90  Scurrilously  railing    i 
against  the  triumphant  Belisarius,  yet  most  sycophantically    i 
adulating    the    half-desponding    Gilimen.     .1857    BORROW 
Romany  Rye  App.  x,  In  these  days,  when  it  is  dangerous 
to  say  anything   about   him   but  what   is  sycophantically 
laudatory. 

Sycophantish  (si-Wfantif),  a.  [f.  SYCOPHANT 
sb.  +  -ISH  l.]  Basely  obsequious.  Hence  Syco- 
phantiahly  adv. 

1840  DE  QUINCEY  Essenes  u.  Wks.  1897  VII.  133  Ves-    ! 
pasian  was  shrewd  enough  from  the  first  to  suspect  him    I 
for  the  sycophantish  knave  that  he  was.     1847  —  *$/.  Mil.    , 
A'««  xxv,  Neither  proud  . .  nor  sycophantUhly  and  falsely 
humble.     1873 'ANNIE  THOMAS'  Two  Widows  I.  iii.  79  [He] 
vibrated  between  melodramatic  reserve  and  sycophantish 
smiling. 

Sycophantism.  [f-  as  prec.  +  -ISM.]  =  SYCO 
PHANCY  2. 

1821  V,  KNOX  Spirit  of  Despotism  ix.  (ed.  2)  22/2  Panic 
fears,  servile  sycophantism,  and  artful  bigotry.  1831  Era 
ser's  Mag.  1 1 1. 204  MT.  Uuhver's  sycophantism  of  the  Editor. 

Sv  COphantize,  v.  rare.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -IZE.] 

1 1.  intr.  To  utter  malicious  accusations  ;  to 
slander,  calumniate.  Obs. 

1634  Bp.  REVNOLDS  Ski  tides  of  Earth  (1636)  32  The  Ac 
cuser,  .doth  not  informe,  but  sycophantize  and  calumniate. 

2.  To  deal  in  mean  or  servile  flattery.     Hence   ; 
Sycophantizing  vbl.  sb.  and  ppL  a. 

1605  G.  POWEL  Refut.  Epist.  Puritan  Papist  To  Rdr. 
w2  b,  Thus  they  sycophantize  ;  Puissant  Prince  and  orient    \ 
Monarch.     1631  R.  H.  Arraignni.  Whole  Creature  xviii. 
321    By  Sycophantizing  and   observance,   he   might   have 
beene  a  Favorite  to  Alexander.     1640  I.ASTWICK  Lord  Bps. 
App.  L  3,  His  flattering  and  Sycophantising  Prelates.    1709 
SACHEVERELL  Serm.  jj  Aug.  8  Scycophantizing  Flattery. 
1830  Eraser's  Mag.  I.  158  Dr  Bowring  should   not  syco-    ' 
phanti^e. 

tSyCOphantly,^.  Obs.  rate—1,  [f.  as  prec.  +    ', 
-LY1.]     =  SYCOPHANTIC. 

a  1680  in  R.  L'Estrange  Ansiv.  Litter  of  Libels  9  Syco-    I 
phantly  Knave, 

Sy'COphantly,   adv.    rare.      [f.    SYCOPHANT 
«.+-LY2.]     in  the 
phanticalfy. 


1672  PENS  Spir.  Truth  Vind,  94  We  deny  not  the  use  of 
Master^  Father^  Son,  Servant,  &c.,  when  they  are  signifi 
cantly,  and  not  improperly  and  Sycophantly  used.  1871 
Member  for  Paris  II.  13  Self-styled  Democrats,  who  refuse 
homage  to  a  king,  but  fawn  sycophantly  upon  the  mob. 

t  Sycophantry.  Obs.  [f.  SYCOPHANT  sfi.  + 
-RY.]  =  SYCOPHANCY. 

1670  OWEN  Refl.  Lifa/\Vks.  1853  XVI.  272  He  seems  to 
design  himself  an  example  in  the  art  of  sycophantry.  (11677 
BARROW  Serin.  Matt.  vii.  i  Wks.  1687  I.  280  Rather  back- 
biting,  whispering,  supplanting,  or  sycophantry,  than  fair 
and  lawfull  judging.  1705  HICKERINGILL  frifsf-cr,  n.  iii. 
33  Princes,  .cajol'd.  .by  Flattery  and  Sycophantry.  1728 
MORGAN  Algiers  I.  Pref.  p.  ii,  This  is  no  Sycophantry,  no 
Adulation. 

Sycoretin  (sikar/'tirO.  Chem.  [f.  Gr.  avttov 
fig  +  fiijTivr}  resin.]  An  amorphous  white  neutral 
substance  obtained  from  the  resin  of  an  Australian 
species  of  fig  (Ftius  nebiginosa* . 

1860  DE  LA  RUE  &  MULLER  in  Phil.  Trans.  CL.  44.  1873 
WATTS  Fownes"  Chem.  (ed.  n)  791. 

Sycorie,  -y,  obs.  forms  of  CHICORY. 

c  1450  M.  E.  Med.  Bk.  (Heinrich)  146  Betoyne,  hertes- 
tonge,  sycory,  violet,  welcressen.  1565  COOPER  T/iesautus, 
Awl'ubeia,  the  common  sycorie  [1538-52  ELY  or  cykoryle] 
with  the  longe  leafe  and  blew  flower. 

SyCOSIS  (saikJu-sis).  Path.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr. 
avKuais,  f.  <TVKQV  fig.] 

1.  Applied  to  various  kinds  of  ulcer  or  morbid 
growth  on  the  skin,  resembling  a  fig.  ?  Obs, 

1580  NEWTON  Approved  Med.  77  A  certaine  disease  of  the 
eye  Lyddes  which  is  called  Sycosis.  1693  tr.  Blancnrd's 
Phys.  Diet.,  Syecsistan  Excrescence  of  the  Flesh  about  the 
Fundament.  'Tis  also  an  Ulcer  so  called  from  the  re 
semblance  of  a  Fig.  i8ao  GOOD  Nosology  155  Sycosis^ 
tumour  excrescent;  fleshy;  fig-shaped. 

2.  An  eruptive  disease  characterized  by  inflamma 
tion  of  the  hair-follicles,  esp.  of  the  beard. 

i8aa-7  GOOD  Study  Med.  (1829)  II.  352  Sycosis,  .is  seated 
sometimes  on  the  beard,  and  sometimes  in  the  hair  of  the 
head.  1883-4  Medical  Annual  23/1  Eczema  of  the  chin  and 
cheeks  of  adults .  .the  non-parasitic  sycosis  of  many  writers. 

Sycur,  obs.  form  of  SICKER  a. 

Syd,  Sydar,  obs.  ff.  SIDE,  CIDEB.  Syddir, 
obs.  f.  CEDAR,  CIDER.  Syde,  obs.  f.  SIDE  ji.i, 
atfo.lt  v.\  var.  SIDE  a.  Syder,  -ir,  obs.  ff. 
CIDER.  Syderal,  ation,  -eal,  -ite,  obs.  ff. 
SIDERAL,  etc.  Sydlop,  Sydlyng's,  obs.  ff.  SEED- 
LIP,  Sir>KLiNG(s.  Sydre,  sydur,  obs.  ff.  CIDER. 
Sydyr,  obs.  f.  CEDAR,  CIDER. 

tSye,  sief  sbl  Obs.  or  dial.  Also  5  scye.  [Of 
Scand.  origin;  cf.  Norw.  si  (also  baatsi)  cowhair 
(and  wool)  or  rope-fibre  tised  for  caulking.]  Tow 
or  oakum  used  for  caulking;  see  also  quot.  1866. 

i»9S  Ace.  Exch.  K.  R.  518  m.  2  (P.R.O.)  Et  vj.  d.  ob.  in 
§y.  cmpto  et  filo  inde  faciendo  pro  dicta  Galea  obstupenda. 

I49S  Xaval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1806)  153  For  Sye  and  spyn- 

nyng  of  the  «ame..v«.     1497  Ibid.   JQ(   For  here  &   Scyc 

o.cupyed  &  layed  in  the  Svmy>  of  the  -»ei'l  Ship.     [i856 


EDMONDSTON  Shetland  $  Orkney  Gloss.,  Sic,  a  narrow  strip 
of  cloth  which,  after  having  been  soaked  in  tar,  is  placed 
between  the  overlaps  of  a  clinker-built  boat.] 

Sye  (ssi),  sb*  Obs.  exc.  dial*  Forms:  5  syhe, 
6  syghe,  6,  9  sye,  7-9  seigh,  sigh,  9  sey,  si1,  sie. 
[f.  SYE  z/.'2,  or  a.  ON.  sla  or  MDu.  sye,  sie  (Du. 
dial,  zie,  Flem.  zie,  zng,  ^sijghe},  corresp.  to  MLG. 
st'e,  sihe,  stge,  OHG.  siha  ^MHG.  sthe^  G.  seihe 
strainer,  colander,  filter,  dregs)  :—  OTeut.  *slywdn. 
OE.  had  seohhe  sieve  ;—  OTeut.  *si\won.] 

1.  A  sieve,  strainer  (esp.  for  milk). 

1468  Medulla  Gram,  in  Promp,  Pan-,  79  note,  Coluin,  a 
mylke  syhe,  or  a  clansynge  syfe.  1688  HOI.ME  Armoury 
in.  335/1  A  kind  of  \Vooden  Dish  with  a  large  round  hole 
in  the  bottom.,  by  Milk  Women  called  a  Seigh  ;  and  having 
a  Cloth  tied  about  the  hole,  Milk  runs  through  it,  which 
takes  away  all  hairs  from  the  Milk  ;  this  in  our  Country  is 
termed  Seighing  of  Milk.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract. 
Agrlc.  (ed.  4)  I.  209  The  whole  mass..  with  the  cream  and 
new  milk  is  run  through  the  scarce  into  the  milk-sye. 

b.  Comb,  (partly  from  SYE  v.2)  as  sye-bowl, 
-clout,  -disk. 

1878  A*  <$•  Q.  sth  Ser  X.SQ/I  In  Worcestershire  a  '  'sigh- 
bowl  '  is 


Wills  (Cheiham  Soc.)  II.  33  One  skymmer  ij«l..one  'syghe 
dyshe  iijd.  1844  H.  STEPHRNS/?£.  Farm  III.  835  The  milk.. 
is  passed  through  the  milk-sieve,  or  sey-dish,  as  it  is  named. 

2.  A  drop  ;  also,  a  spot  or  stain  made  by  a  drop 
of  liquid  (cf.  SYE  z».2  2). 

1781  J.  HUTTON*  Tour  to  Caves  (ed.  2)  Gloss.  (E.D.S.) 
Sye,  Sieta.  drop.  1838  HOI.LOWAY  Prov.  Diet.,  Sigh,  a  drop. 
1855  ROBINSON  Wkitby  Gloss.  ,  A  Sit,  a  slightly  soiled 
appearance  on  linen  or  paper. 

Sye,  f.1  06s.  exc,  dial.  Forms  :  I  sisan,  3 
3130,  sihe,  sie,  3-5  8630,  4-5  sye,  (4  seige?,  5 
37030,  cy(e,  cygh,  yd  sing,  seis,  9  dial.  sigh). 
Pa.t.  a.  1-3  sah,  (i  saas,  sagh,  pi.  sijon),  2-3 
s»h,  3  seh,  soh,  4-5  sey  ;  0.  5  seit,  seyt,  seyit. 
Pa.  pple.  i  sisen,  3  isige^n,  isihen,  4  se3en. 
[OE.  sigan,  pa.  t.  sah  (older  saag\  sigon,  pa.  pple. 
sigen,  =  MLG.,  MDu.  sigent  pa.  t.  seeg,  seech, 
scghent  pa.  pple.  gesehen  to  sink  (Du.  zijgen  intr. 
to  sink  down,  droop'  ,  OHG.  stgan,  pa.  t.  seg, 
pa.  pple.  sigen  to  fall,  fall  in  drops  (MHG. 
G.  scigtn  to  strain),  OX.  stga  to  sink  gently  down, 
glide,  move  slowly,  pa.  t.  seigt  J/,  sigum,  pa.  pple. 
siginn  (MDa.  sight,  sige  wk.). 

The  orig.  meaning  was  prob.  '  to  fall  in  drops  ';  <:f.  the  re 
lated  forms  L.  siat  makes  water  (=  *s>Jat:—  *sigat),  OHG. 
seihhert  to  make  water,  ON.  st'v,  siki  ditch,  trench,  and  Skr. 
sincafr,  sccate  pours  out,  OS1.  slcati  to  make  water,  and 
SYE  i-.2,  the  forms  of  which  in  Engl.  and  the  cognate  langs. 
are  often  indistinguishable  from  those  of  this  verb.] 

1.  intr*  To  sink,  fall,  descend  (lit.  and  fg.}',  to 
collapse. 

Beowulf  1251  (Gr.)  Si^on  t>a  to  slaepe.  c888  ALi.t~s.LD 
Koeth.  xx.viii.  §  5  Ne  nanwuht  eorSlices  hi  ne  healt  bat  hio 
ne  si^e.  cSgj  —  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xix.  142  Da  men  ^e 
si^aft  on  ftisses  middan^eardes  lufan.  ^960  O.  E,  Chron. 
(Parker  MS.)  an.  937,  Si5han  sunne  up  on  morgen  tid..o3 
sio  jebele  gesceaft  sab  to  setle.  cizoo  Trin.  Coll.  Honi. 
109  pe  sunne..  arist  anes  a  daf  and  eft  sige'd.  c  1205  LAV. 
10255  Pa  be  king  sah  to  grunde.  Ibid.  27635  His  fule  saule 
sash  in  to  helle.  a  1330  Otttel  1393  He  sey  doun  of  his 
Mede.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  v.  182  For  whan  she  gan 
here  fader  fer  aspye,  Wei  neigh  doun  on  here  hors  she  gan 
to  sye.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xliii.  (Cecil  f)  535  A  bose,  of 
wynd  pat  ft  I  lit  ware,  &  with  a  prene  Mochtout  belatine.  .& 
seige[?|,  and  to-giddirefal.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  980  (Ash- 
mole  BIS.)  He  seis  [Ditbl.  AfS.  sittes]  doune  in  J>e  sete  witli 
septer  in  hande.  4:1400  Destr.  Troy  6644  He  gird  to  l>at 
greke..[>at  he  seyt  to  be  soile,  &  soghtout  of  Tyue.  1896 
IVartmcksh.  GJoss.,  Sigh,  to  fade,  decrease.  '  This  pimple's 
beginning  to  sigh.1 

2.  To  go,  proceed  ;  Jig.  to  proceed  or  come  from 
a  source,  be  derived. 

BtGWttlfyyj  (Gr.)  Guman  onetton,  sigon  cctsomne.  ciosa 
O.  E.  Chron.  (MS.  C.)  an.  1052,  God  wine  sah  him  a-fre 
to  werd  Lundenes.  1:1205  LAY.  23811  Seo^Sen  ber  gunnen 
ut  si^en  sixti  busende  Bruttes.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  2055  pet 
heaaene  folc  bet  alle  weren  isihen  hijer.  c  1230  Halt 
Meid.  47  Wi5  bene  seli  brudgume  bet  sihe,^  alle  selhSe  of. 
ci4oo  Destr.  Troy  2512  Then  he.  .Seyit  furth  with  sory 
chere.  Ibid.  7129  After  settyng  of  he  .Sun  bai  Seyn  to  be 
?ates.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  (Ash  mole  MS  )  2182  He  se;is 
to  be  Synagog. 

b.  To  come,  arrive  (fig.  of  a  condition,  time, 
etc.);  of  fas.  to  befall,  happen. 

•1205  LAY.  2918,  &  seofVSen  ber  seh  [c  1275  soh]  toward 
swioe  muchel  seorwe.  ll-id.  4023  pawes  be  muchele  speche 
..of  bare  seore3e  be  isi3e  wes  to  lond.  Ibid.  4566  He  l>oSte 
heo  to  habben  to  his  awere  bihoue,  &  oSer  weis  hit  ssht 
[?r/«rfsaeh].  Ibid.  24043  pe  diei  sah  to  burh^e  he  ArSur 
iset  hafde.  13.  .  Gaw.  <V  Gr.  Knt.  1958  Til  be  sesoun  was 
se3en,  bat  bay  seuer  moste.  1  1400  Destr,  Troy  3398  When 
yt  seyit  to  Sopertyme. 

c.  To  sye  hethen  (  =  hence)  or  of  life,  to  depart 
this  life,  die. 

13..  Gaw  ff  Gr.  Knt.  1879  He..  prayed  hym..pat  he 
wolde..lern  hym..How  his  sawle  scbulde  be  saued,  when 
he  schuld  seye  heben.  a  1400-50  Wars  Alex.  716  (Ashmole 
MS.)  Wele  semys  slike  a  sacchell  to  sye^e  bus  of  lyfe  ! 
Ibid.  4333  Ne  sejes  na  segge  of  oure  sede  sodanly  of  lyue.  . 

Hence  Sying  vbl.sb.^^  sinking,  etc. 

c  1440  Promp.  Patv  77/1  Cyynge  downe,  orswownynge 
(P.  cyghinge  or  swonynge  downe),  siticrfacio.  thid.  455/2 
Syynge  downe,  or  swonynge,  $inco/>aci(>, 


Sye,  Sie,  z>.2  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms  :  i  aion. 
soon,  (yd  pers,  sing,  slid),  2  pa.  t.  seh,  4-5 
,9  dial.}  sie,  4-6  (9  dial.}  sye,  (5  syee,  cy(e, 
sigh,  6  sighe),  7  seigh,  9  Sf.  sey.  [OE.  sion. 
seon  (:—  *sihan}t  pa.  t.  sdh,  pa.  pple.  sig&t,  siwen) 
later  seowen,  sfrn,  =  MLG.  sigen,  sihen,  sten, 
MDu.  sighent  sijgken,  sien,  zien  (pa.  t.  stct&t 
pa.  pple.  gesegen,  gesiet^  Du.  zijgen},  OHG.  sihan, 
pa.  t.  sfkt  siwan,  pa.  ]iple.  gisigan  (MHG.  $!hciit 
sigen,  pa.  t.  setct  sigen  t  pa.  \>\>\t.gesigent  G.  scihen  , 
ON.  sia  :—  OTeut.  *sixwan.  Cf.  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To    strain,   pass   through   a    strainer; 
also,  to  strain  out.     f  Also  with  up. 

^725  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  E  461  Excolat,  slid,  c  1000 
Saxon  Leechd,  III.  14  Seoh  Surh  clao".  1:1380  WYCLIF 
A*/,  ll'ks.  II.  381  Blynde  leders,  syynge  be  gnatte  and 
swolowe  be  camel,  c  1420  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  17  Take 
swete  mylk..And  setlie  and  sye  hit  thorowghe  a  cloth. 
1523  FITZHERB.  Ilnsb.  §  146  Milke  thy  kye,  socle  thycalues, 
sye  vp  thy  mylke.  1530  PALSGR.  717/2,  I  sye  mylke,  or 
dense,  je  coitllc  dn  laid.  This  terme  is  to  moche  noi  theme. 
1559  MORWVNG  Evonynt.  392  Aromaticall  wynes..the  spyces 
beaten  together,  sighed  and  streined  a  few  tymes  through 
a  streiner  or  Hippocras  bag  of  wull.  1847  HALLIWELL,  Sie 
..(4)  to  strain  milk.  ..It  is  still  used  in  Derbyshire.  1895 
PINSOCK  Black  Country  Ann.  (E.D.D.)  To  sye  it  thru  a 
jelly  bag. 

2.  intr.  To  drop  as  a  liquid,  drip,  drain,  ooze. 
£•893  ^ELFRED  Oros.  i.  vii.  38  pa  waeron  swiSe  hreowlice 

berstende,  &  ba  worms  utbionde.  c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Saints' 
Lives  jcx.  64  Hi  cwsedon  ba  suine  baet  se  laece  sceolde 
asceotan  |>act  geswell.-and  }~'Xi  sah  ut  wyrms.  £1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  121  Mid  bornene  crune  his  heaued  wes  icruned 
swa  bet  bet  rede  blod  seh  ut.  c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb. 
xi.  326  And  into  a  wyn  barel  doun  let  hem  sie.  1450-1530 
Myrr.  our  Ladye  108  That  there  shulde  no  tborrocke  that 
myghte  syee  or  droppe  in  therto.  1868  [see  b]. 
b.  trans.  To  mark  or  stain  by  dropping. 

1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss,  s.  v.  Sit,  Not  stained,  but 
sied  all  over.  1868  ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss.,  Sie,  v.n.t 
to  drop,  to  maik  by  dropping. 

Hence  Sying  vbl,  sb.%  and///.  a.t  straining  ;  ooz 
ing,  etc. 

c  1000  Saxon  Leechd,  II.  314  Wib  seondum  geallan  etc 
raedic.  c  1440  Promp.  Par::  455/2  Syynge,  or  clensynge 
(S.  syftynge,  /'.  siffinge)t  colacio^  colatvra.  1450-1530  frlyrr. 
cur  Ladye  109  A  place  in  the  bottome  of  a  shyppe  wherein 
ys  gatheryd  all  the  fylthe  that  conieth  in  to  the  shyppe, 
other  by  lekynge  or  by  syinge  in  to  yt  by  the  bourdes. 
1688  [see  SYE 


Sye,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  SEE^.;  obs.  f.  SJGH. 
Syecle,  Syed,  Syege,  8yell(e:  see  SIECLE. 
SAYYID,  SIEGE,  SILE  sbl  and  -.  Syen  :  see 
SCION,  SEE  z>.,  SINE.  Syence,  -ens(e,  obs.  fi. 
SCIENCE. 

Syenite  (ssrensit).  Min.  Alsosienite.  [ad.  I1'. 
$y£nitet  G.  syenit,  ad.L.  Syenites  (lapis],  (stone)  of 
Syene,  f.  Sytnet  Gr.  2i/^r;,  a  town  ot  upper  Egypt. 
the  modern  Assouan.]  A  crystalline  rock  allied  to 
granite,  mainly  composed  of  hornblende  and  feld 
spar,  with  or  without  quartz. 

1796  KIKWAN  Etem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  341  Sienite.  An 
;rggiegate  of  quartz,  hornblende,  and  felspar.  1813  BAKE- 
\\ELL  Introd.  Gfol.  (1815)  116  The  tiansitions  by  which 
^tanite  passes  into  sienite,  and  the  latter  into  porphyry, 
tiap,  and  basalt.  1842  SEDGWICK  in  Hudson's  Guide  Lakes 
(1843)  230  The  red  syenite  of  Ennerdale  and  Buttermere. 
1854  HOOKER  H  final.  Jrnls.  II.  xxix.  297  Enormous 
rounded  blocks  of  syenite. 
b.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

183*  DE  LA  BECHE  Ceol.  Man.  (ed.  2)  267  Gianile  and 
sienite  mountains.  1835  R.  GRIFFITH  in  Trans.  Gtol.  Soc, 
(1840.)  Ser.  u.  V.  180  Syenite  veins  passing  through  mica 
slate.  1876  ELLEN  E.  FKEWER  tr.  I'  erne's  Adz\3  Ettg.  ff  3 
Russ.  S.  Afr.  viii.  66  Its  [sc.  the  baobab's]  syenite-coloured 
bark  gave  it  a  peculiar  appearance. 

Syenitic  (ssijeni'tik),  a.  Also  si-,  [f.  prec.  + 
-ic.  SoY.syAt&ifttt.']  Of,  pertaining  to,  composed 
of,  allied  to,  or  having  the  character  of  syenite. 

1799  KIRWAN  Geol.  Ess.  343  The  porphyritic  and  sienilic 
l.ilU.  1835  R.  GRIFFITH  in  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  (1840)  Ser.  u. 
V.  180  Two.,  veins  of  syenite,  which  pass  into  syenitic  green 
stone.  1868  \VATTS_/>/VA  C/ictn.\.  647  The  occurrence 
of  hornblende  in  granite  renders  it  more  or  less  syenitic. 

SyepOOrite  (s3i'pu«r»it).  Alin.  [f.  Syepoor  or 
.Saipiir,  in  N.W.  India,  where  found:  see  -m:1.] 
A  native  sulphide  of  cobalt,  of  a  steel-grey  colour 
inclining  to  yellow. 

1849  J.  NICOL  Klin.  458  Syepoorite.  Tins  name  may  be 
given  to  a  sulphuret  of  cobalt,,  .found  in  primary  rocks 
with  pyriteand  chalcopyrite  at  Syepoore  near  Rajpootanah. 

Syeppaling,  Syer,  Syeth,  Syeue  :  see  SIP- 
LING.  SIRE.  SYVER,  SCYTHE,  SIEVE  v. 

Syeud»  variant  of  STUD. 

Syfe,  eyfl^e,  Syfle,  Syfte,  obs.  ff.  SIEVE, 
SIFFLE,  SIFT. 

Syg,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  SEE  v. 

Sygalder,  -drye,  var.  SIGALDER,  -DRY  Obs. 

Sygale,  -alle,  obs.  ff.  dgale  :  see  CIGALA. 

1484  CAXTON  sEsofl  iv.  xvii.  123  (heading)  The  xvij  fable 
is  of  the  Ant  and  of  the  sygale.  lbid.t  'J  his  present  fable. 
Of  the  sygalle,  whiche  in  the  wynter  tyme.  .demaunded  of 
the  ant  somme  of  her  Come  for  to  etc. 

Sygge,  obs.  i.  SAY  v.  Sygh(e,  obs.  pa.  t.  of 
SEE  v.  ;  obs.  f.  SIGH.  Syght,  Syghth,  Sygle, 
Sygn,  obs.  ff.  SIGHT;  SITH,  SICKLE,  SIGN. 
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Sygneoury,  sygnory,  obs.  ff.  SIGNORY. 

Sygnet,  -ett(e,  obs.  ff.  CYGNET,  SIGNET. 

8yh(e,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  SEE  z>. ;  obs.  f.  SIGH. 

Syhedrite  (ssihrdrait).  Min.  [Improperly 
for  *syhadritc,  f.  the  Syhadree  Mountains  in  Bom 
bay,  where  found  :  see  -ITE  1.]  A  mineral  of 
uncertain  composition,  supposed  to  be  related  to 
stilbite. 

1865  SHKPARD  in  Amer.  Jrnl.  Set,  Ser.  it.  XL.  no  Syhe 
drite.  I  have  thus  named,  from  its  locality. .  .The  mineral 
occurs  in  trap  at  Thore-Ghat,  in  the  Syhedree  Mountains, 
Bombay. 

Syht,  syhjj,  obs.  3  sing.  pies,  of  SEE  v.  Syhte, 
obs.  f.  SIGHT.  Syide,  Syik,  Syike,  obs.  ff. 
SIDE,  Sic,  SICK,  STKE  sb.i  Syis,  obs.  f.  SICE  ; 
Sc.  pi.  of  SITHE  j£.l  Obs.\  obs.  Sc.'  f.  SIZE  sb.l 
Syister,  obs.  f.  SISTER.  Syith,  obs.  f.  SCYTHE  ; 
Sc.  var.  SITHE  sb.1  Obs. 

Syk,  obs.  f.  Sic,  SICK,  SHCE.  Syke,  obs.  f. 
SEEK,  Sic,  SICK,  SIKH;  var.  SIKE.  Sykel(le, 
-ol,  -yl(l,  obs.  ff.  SICKLE.  Syker  e,  etc.,  syk- 
kyr,  obs.  ff.  SICKER.  Syklatown,  var.CicLATOux 
Obs.  Sykjj,  obs.  3  sing.  pres.  of  SEE  v. 

Syl-,  assimilated  form  of  STM-  before  /. 

Sylde,  Sylden,  -on,  Syler,  Sylf,  Sylibewk, 
Sylie,  Syll(e  :  see  SELD,  SELDOM,  SILOUR,  SELF, 
SILLIBOUK,  SILLY,  SELL,  SILL. 

Syllab,  syllabe.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms : 
5  north.  silapp(e,  sylypp,  6  sillab'e,  syllape, 
6-7  syllabe,  7-8  syllab,  9  Sc.  syllup.  [a.  OF. 
sillabe  (mod,  syllabe} :  see  SYLLABLE  s/>.]  —  SYL 
LABLE  sb. 

(.-1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  104  Silappis  &  wurdis  bat  er 
ouerhippid,  &  also  versis  of  be  salter  &  wurdis  er  mombled. 
c  1440  York  Myst.  x,  26  Abram  first  named  was  I,  And 
sythen  he  sette  a  sylypp  ma.  1509  BABCLAY  iSAj^f  of  Folys 
(1874)  1. 144  Homo  est  Asinusiscauseof  moche  stryfe  Thus 
passe  forth  these  folys  the  dayes  of  theyr  lyfe  In  two  sylla- 
bis.  1529  LVNDESAY  Ctnitfil.  91  The  first  slllabis  that  thow 
did  mute  Was  'pa,  Da  Lyn,  vpon  the  lute'.  11533  FSITH 
Answ.More  (1548)  Cvjb,  I  neuer  altered  one  syllabe  of 
Gods  worde.  (11568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  n.  (Arb.)  148  Their 
feete  be.. not  distinct  by  trew  quantitie  of  sillabes.  1625 
B.  JOSSON  Staple  o/N.  v.  ii.  37,  I  will  not  change  a  syllnb, 
with  thee,  more.  1636  —  Eng.  Grant,  i.  §  2  A  Word . . con- 
sisteth  of  one  or  more  Syllabes.  176*  BRIDGKS  Homer 
Troves  t.  (1797)  I.  102  With  staring  looks  arid  open  jaws 
They  catch  each  syllab  as  it  flows.  1785  in  Shirrefs  Poems 
(1790)  318  Sic  verses.. And  no  ae  syllab*  o'  them  wrang. 
1889  BARRIE  Window  in  Thrums  xix.  181  There  hasna  been 
a  syllup  aboot  it. 

||SyUabariui*i(silabe»Ti#m\  PI  -ia.  [mod.L., 
neut.  of  med.L.  syUabarius,  f.  syllaba  SYLLABLE.] 
=  next. 

1850  DONALDSON  JVVw  Cratylus  §  109  (ed.  2)  166,  la]  is . . 
the  fundamental  vowel  with  which  every  consonant  in  tlie 
old  syllabarium  was  articulated.  1858  BIRCH  Anc.  Pottery 
II.  207  Two  of  these  vases. .had  a  Greek  alphabet  and 
syllabarium  scratched  on  them.  1873  *-AKLE  PhiL>l.  Ettgl. 
Tongue  (ed.  2)  §  90  A  syllabarium,  which  is  a  set  of  phonetic 
characters,  not  of  vowels  and  consonants  but  of  syllables. 

Syllabary  (si -labari).  Also  6  -ery.  [ad.  mod. 
L.  syllabarium :  see  prec.  Cf.  F.  syllabaire^  Sp. 
silabario  spelling-book.]  A  collection,  set,  system, 
list,  or  table  of  syllables.  Also  attrib. 

1586  FKRNK  Rlaz.  Gentrle  To  Gentl.  Inner  Temple  A  \; 
If  any  neuer  so  meere  a  Syllabery,  or  Christ  crosse  losell, 
haue  clumperd  vp  (with  the  helpe  of  some  rude  ami  grosse 
Minerua)  any  worke,  straightwaies  it  is  meete  for  all  to 
reade.  165$  BROOKSBANK  Rules  Syllabication  (title-p.). 
With  Directions  for  the  use  of  the  English  Syllabary,  and 
the  English  .Monosyllabary.  1839  Proc.Anw.Pkilos,Soe. 
I.  i2t  The  Japanese  syllabary.  1875  EARLK  Philol.  Engl. 
Tongue  (ed.  2)  §  gi  The  Chinese  writing  has  led  to  syllaba 
ries  among  the  Japanese,  and  to  an  alphabet  among  the 
Coreans.  1879  JEFFBRIES  Wild  Life  in  S.  Co.  149  The 
starling  has  a  whole  syllabary  of  bis  own,  every  note  of 
which  evidently  has  its  meaning.  1883  SAVCE  Fresh  J*ight 
fr.  Anc.  Man.  Introd.  12  The  Persian  cuneiform  system 
must  have  consisted  of  an  alphabet,  and  not  of  a  syllabary. 

II  Syllab atini  (silab*i*tim\  adv.  rare.  [L. 
sylhwatim  ^Cicero),  f.  syllaba  SYLLABLE,  after 
graddtim.}  By  syllables ;  syllable  by  syllable. 

1618  J.  MEAD  in  Crt.  ff  Times  Cka-i.  I  (1848)  I.  344  He. . 
examined  every  one  syltabatim  by  the  records.  1668  H. 
MORE  Dir.  Dial.  n.  337  To  tell  you  syllabatim  \\\  the 
words  of  any  Language  what  they  naturally  signifie.  1791- 
1813  DISRAELI  Cur.  Lit.  (1866)  5io'z  Mr.  Littleton  sniJ, 
that  he  had  examined  every  one  syllabatitn. 

Syllabation  (silab*i-Jan\  rare.  [f.  L  syllaba 
SYLLABLE  sb.  +  -ATION.  Cf.  F.  syllabation  and 
med.L.  syllabare.]  —  SYLLABIFICATION. 

1856  CAI.DWF.LL  Comfiar.  Grant,  Draridian.  138  The  chief 
peculiarity  of  Dravidlan  syllabation  is  its  extreme  simplicity 
and  dislike  of  compound  or  concurrent  consonants.  1871 
Public  Sch.  Lot.  Gram.  §  u.  5  The  following  rules  are  ob 
served  in  Latin  Syllabation. 

Syllabi,  plural  of  SYLLABUS. 

Syllabic   (siUe-bik>,   a.  and   sb.     [ad..  mod.L* 
sylJabicus  (Priscian),  ad.  Gr.  <ruAAa0iKo?,    f.  <rv\- 
\a&rj   SYLLABLE   sb.      Cf.  F.  syllabiquc  (1704  in 
Hatz.-Darrn.),  It.  sillabics,  Sp.  sihibico.] 
A.  adj. 

1  Of,  pertaining  or  relating  to.  a  syllable  or 
syllables. 

«7S5  JOHNSON,  Syit-ibick,  relating  to  syllables.     1781  V. 


Ksox  Ess.  xxiii.  (1819)  I.  132  There  are  many  passages. . 
which,  if  you  attend  to  the  accentual  and  not  to  the  syllabic 
quantity,  may  be  scanned  like  hexameter  verses.  1795 
MASON  Ck.  J/KJ.  ii.  95  In  the  responses. .,  which  are  noted 
for  various  voices,  this  syllabic  distinction  is  sufficiently 
attended  to.  185*  Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  V.  156  In  English 
pronunciation  syllabic  quantity  is  ..  imperfectly  marked. 
1860  ADI.EK  Prov.  Poet,  i,  6  Versification  founded  on  a 
combination  of  the  rhyme  with  the  syllabic  accent.  1892 
LOUSSBURY  Stud.  Chaucer  I.  iii.  286  In  his  endeavors  to 
impart  to  the  line  syllabic  regularity. 

b.   Forming  or  constituting  a  syllable.     Syllabic 
augment:  see  AUGMENT  sb.  2. 

1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  The  first  [augment]  call'd 
Syllabic,  which  is  when  the  Word  is  increas'd  by  a  Syllable. 
1837  G.  PHILLIPS  Syriac  Grant.  25  Whenever  the  noun  in 
its  primitive  form  receives  a  syllabic  augment.  1888 
SWEET  Engl.  Sounds  §  at  A  sound  which  can  form  a  sylla 
ble  by  itself  is  called  syllabic. , ,  The  distinction  between 
syllabic  and  non-syllabic  is  generally  parallel  to  that  be 
tween  vowel  and  consonant.  But. .' vowellike  '  or  '  liquid  ' 
voiced  consonants. .are  often  also  syllabic. ..Even  voiceless 
consonants  can  be  syllabic,  asin/j/,  where  the  s  is  syllabic- 
ally  equivalent  to  a  vowel.  1908  —  Sounds  of  English 
§  149  In  such  a  word  as  little  litl  the  second  1  is  so  much 
more  syllabic  than  the  preceding  voiceless  stop  that  it 
assumes  syllabic  function. 

C.  Denoting  a  syllable ;  consisting  of  signs  de 
noting  syllables. 

1865  TYLOR  Ea>-!y  Hist.  M<m.  v.  104  Writing  his  Ian. 
guage  in  syllabic  signs,  1873  REHOUF  Egypt.  Gram,  i  All 
other  Egyptian  phonetic  signs  IKIVC  syllabic  values.  1884 
W.  WRIGHT  Empire  Hitiites  70  A  syllabic  writing  evidently 
of  immense  antiquity. 

2.  a.  Applied   to  singing,   or  a  tune,   in  which 
each  syllable  is  sung  to  one  note  \\. e.  with  no 
slurs  or  runs). 

1789  I>L'RNF,Y  Hut,  MHS.  III.  389  Nothing  now  but  syl« 
labic  and  unisonous  psalmody  was  authorised  in  the  Church. 
1834  K.  H.  DIGBY  Msres  Cath.  v.  iii.  75  That  syllabic  com 
position  of  song  in  Pindar's  style. 

b.  Pronounced  syllable  by  syllable ;  uttered 
with  distinct  separation  of  syllables. 

1890  SARAH  J.  DUNCAN  Social  Departure  xiii.  122  His 
English  was  careful,  select,  syllabic.  1899  A llbutt's  Syst. 
Med.  VII.  64  'Scanning ',' staccato',  or 'syllabic1  speech 
is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  [disseminate  sclerosis]. 

3.  Consisting  of  mere  syllables  or  words  ;  verbal. 
rai'e~^. 

1850  P.  CROOK  War  of  Hats  35  The  mere  syllabic  air  Of 
\vunls  i;i  formal  oriso:is  bestowed. 

B.  sb.  (elliptical  use  of  the  adj.) 

1.  A  syllabic  sign;  a  character  denoting  a  syllable. 
1880  Kncycl.  Brit.  XI.  800/2  A  determinative  [attached 

to  an  ideographic  signl  often  indicates  to  the  reader,  .this 
radical  change  in  the  use  of  the  sign.  In  this  c.ise  the  MEJII 
is  said  to  be  employed  as  a  syllabic.  1885  Atkenynin  ^  Apr. 
436/3  Eight  .syllabic  signs  ..  are  verified  by  their  close 
accordance  of  form  with  Cypriote  syllables. 

2.  A  syllabic  sound;  a  vocal  sound  capable  by 
itself  of  forming  a  syllable,   or   constituting  the 
essential  element  of  a  syllable. 

1890  SWEET  Primer  of  Thnietics  §  150  Hence  the  ear 
learns  to  divide  a  breath-group  into  groups  of  vowels  (or 
vowel-equivalents),  each  flanked  by  consonants  (or  conso 
nant-equivalents)— or,  in  other  words,  into  syllable-formers 
or  syllables,  and  non-syllabics,  each  of  these  groups  consti 
tuting  a  syllable.  1908  —  Sounds  of  English  §  149  The 
more  sonorous  a  sound  "is,  the  more  easily  it  assumes  the 
function  of  a  syllabic. 

3.  A  syllabic  utterance ;  a  word  or  phrase  pro 
nounced  syllable  by  syllable,  nonce-use. 

1893  T.  H.  FOREMAN  Trip  to  Spain  30  A  welcome  relief 
to  the  hard  syllables,  *  Splendid  !  '  '  Beautiful ! ' 

Sylla'bical,  a.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  Also  6-7 
sill-,  [f.  mod.L.  syllabicus  :  see  -ICAF,.] 

1.  =  prec.  A.  i  b. 

1530  PAI.SGR.  83  Verbes  actives  parsonals  have,  .addyngo 
of  sillabical  adjections.  z6oa  [J.  Wit.i.is]  Art  Stenogr. 
D  s,  Syllabicall  adiections  vsed  in  the  Laiine  tongue,  1671 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  3),  Syllabical  Augment,  is  an  augmentation 
which  is  made  in  Greek  verbs,  by  prefixing  «  (and  thereby 
adding  one  syllable). 

2.  =  prec.  A.  3. 

1606  S.  GARDINER  Bk.  Angling  117  Oratois,  and  Poets.., 
the  quintessence  of  whose  wittes,  are  nothing  else  but 
waues  of  wast  words,  a  streame  of  sillabical  Alight  inuention. 

3.  =  prec.  A.  I. 

1620  W.  COLSON  Fr,  Grain.  15  Contraction  or  distraction 
liuerall  or  syllabicall.  1641  '  SMKCTVMXUUS  '  I'inti,  Answ. 
§  i.  4  If  we  were  called  to  give  an  account  of  tliis  Syllabi- 
call  Errour  before  a  Deske  of  Grammarians.  1774  J.  BUR- 
NET  (Ld.  Monboddo)  Orig.  <V  Progr.  Lang,  II.  299  We 
have,  .accents  in  English,  and  syllaoical  accents  too:  but 
they  are  of  a  quite  different  kind  from  the  antient  accents. 
"775  TvRWHirrCa***.  TalcsCtiavcer  IV.  Essay  88  Inordor 
.  .to  form  any  judgement  of  the  Versi6cation  of  Chaucer,  it 
is  necessary  that  we  should  know  the  syllabtcal  value  (if  I 
may  use  the  expression)  of  his  words,  and  the  accentual 
value  of  his  syllables. 

f4.  Considered  in  relation  to  every  syllable  or 
detail :  cf.  next,  2.  Obs. 

1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Gm>t.  Eng.  i.  iii.  (1739)  £.  I  must 
allow  it  to  pa^s  for  current  for  the  substance,  not  justifying 
the  syllabical  writing  thereof.  .  *. 

5.    =  prec.  A.  2  b. 

1708  CALAMV  Life  vi.  fiBzg)  II.  98  The  speech  was  sylla 
bical,  and  there  was  a  distinct  heave  and  breathe  between 
each  syllable. 

Syllabically  fiilse-biWM),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY  -  ;  see  -ICALLT.]  In  a  syllabic  or  syllabical 
manner. 


1.  f  In  syllables,  in  audible  words,  articulately 
(obs.} ;  syllable  by  syllable,  with  distinct  utterance 
of  the  syllables ;  as  a  separate  syllable. 

1610  HEALEY5*.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  x.  xv.  3Si  Wherein 
[sc.  in  the  mouths  of  Angels]  Gods  person  would  appeare, 
and  speake  syllabically  in  a  mans  voyce,  unto  us.  a  1660 
HAMMOND  Serin.  Rom.  i.  26  Wks.  1684  I.  657  The  first  voice 
of  nature,  .which  it  uttered  . .  when  it  was  an  infant  in  the 
\Vorld,  and  therefore  perhaps.. not  so  plainly,  and  sylla- 
bicaily,  and  distinctly,  as  could  have  been  wished.  1811 
SOUTH KY  in  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  278  They  first  read  the  words 
syllabically.  1837  HALL  AM  Lit.  Eur.  I.  t.  yiii.  $  36.  433 
It  is  necessary  to  presume  that  many  terminations,  now 
mute,  were  syllabically  pronounced.  i86s  SALA  Seven  Sont 
II.  xi.  286  Tottenham — he  pronounced  the  word  very 
syllabically. 

f2.  Syllable  for  syllable  ;  word  for  word  ;  hence, 
precisely,  in  every  detail.  Obs. 

1654  WARREN  Unbelievers  55  The  Scripture  doth  syllabic- 
ally  repeat  these  words.  1661  GAUDEN  Consid.  Liturgy  25 
These  and  many  like  places, ..  though  they  do  not  literally 
and  syllabically  agree  with  the  quotation,,  .may  sufficiently 
justifie  that  place,  .to  be.  .a  Divine  Scriptural  Truth.  1698 
[R.  FKKGUSON]  I'iew  Eccles.  7  Sciuplini,',  at  certain  Words 
and  Phrases,  which  were  not  pijiui?,  or  Literally,  and  Sylla 
bically  Canonical.  (11778  TOPLADV  ll'ks.  (1828)  III.  446 
It  is  called  St.  Athanasius's  Creed;  not  because  it  vas 
syllabically  composed  by  him,  but  [etc.]. 

3.  In  relation  to  a  syllable  or  syllables ;  by 
syllabic  diameters. 

1795  MASON  Ck.  Mus.  ii.  95  Those  parts  or  versicles  which 
..are  syllabically  distinguished  by  notes  of  different  musi 
cal  duration.  1888  [see  SYLLABIC  A.  i  bj.  1908  M'tstm. 
Gaz.  9  Dec.  10/3  Showing  how  Chinese  sounds  could  be 
reproduced  alphabetically  or  syllabically. 

Syllabicate,  v.  rare~°.  [Back-formation  f. 
next.]  trans.  *  To  form  into  syllables/ 

1775  ASM  .S';////.     Hence  in  later  Diets. 

Syllabication  (silaebik/t'Jan).  [ad.  med.I,. 
J///-,  syllabication  -onern,  n.  of  action  f.  syllabicate ^ 
f.  syllaba  SYLLABI, K.]  --  SYLLAUIFJCATION. 

1631  [MABBE]  Celestina  xviii.  iBo.  I  sweare  unto  thee  by 
the  crisse-crosse  row,  by  the  whole  Alphabet,  and  Silhil  Sta 
tion  of  the  letters.  1654  BROOKSBANK  (title)  Plain,  brief, 
and  pertinent  Rules  for  the. .  Syllabication  of  all  English 
Words.  1754  GOODAI.L  Exam.  Lett.  Ma?y  Q.Scots  1.  v. 
1 10  1  he  syllabication  of  the  Scottish  word  ncuther .  .had 
been  changed,  after  the  English  orthography,  into  neither. 
1791  HL-RNS  Let.  Wks.  (Globe)  456  Thou  faithful  recorder 
of  barbarous  idiom  :  ihou  pcrst-<  utor  of  syllabication.  1863 
NUTTALL  Standard  Diet.  1'ief.,  Orthography.,  compre 
hends  the  correct  spelling  and  syllabication  of  words. 

b.  The  action  of  making  syllabic;  pronuncia 
tion  as  a  distinct  syllable. 

1857  CRAIK  English  of^haks.,  Jul.  C.  i.  i.  (1869)  73  The 
distinct  syllabication  of  the  linal  ed. 

Sylla'bicness-  [f.  SYLLABIC  a.  -f  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  syllabic. 

1888  SWEET  Hist.  Engl.  bounds  §21  Syllabicness  implies 
an  appreciable  duration  and  force.  Ibid.  §  22  A  vowel., 
can  lose  its  syl  labic  ness,  especially  in  combination  with 
another  vowel,  with  which  it  then  forms  a  diphthong. 

Syllabificatipn(sila;  bifikji-jan).  [n.  of  action 

f.  med.L.  syllabif.caret  f.  syllaba  SYLLABLE:  see 
-FICATION.]  Formation  or  construction  of  syllables  ; 
the  action  or  method  of  dividing  words  into 
syllables. 

1838  GUEST  Engt.  Rhythms  I.  23  The  early  systems  of 
syllabification.  1843  1*OE  Premature  Burial  Wks.  1864  I. 
330  What  he  said  was  unintelligible;  but. .(lie  sjllaliiticii- 
tion  was  distinct.  1862  J.  ANGUS  Hand-bk.  Lngl.  Tongue 
495  Rules  of  syllabification. 

Syllabify,  v.  rare—0.  [Hack-formation  f.  prec. 
But  cf.  OF.  sillabifier  (i$th  c.).]  trans.  'To 
form  or  divide  into  syllables'  (Webster,  1864). 

Syllabisni  (si-labiz'm  .  [f.  L.  syllaba^  Gr. 
ffv\^a&rj  SYLLABLE  +  -isxr,  after  syllabize.  Cf.  F. 
syllabistne.'}  a.  The  use  of  syllabic  characters. 
b.  Division  into  syllables.  C.  Theory  concerning 
syllables  (Cent.  Diet.,  1891). 

1883  I.  TAYLOR  Alphabet  I.  i.  §  6.  33  Syllabism.  .finds  its 
best  illustration  in  the  development  of  the  Japanese  writing 
out  of  the  Chinese.  1894  H.  D.  DARBISHIRE  in  Classical 
Rev.  Feb.  57/1  The  accentuation  is  mater-, ..the  syllabism 
is  mat-e'r-. 

Syllabist  (srlabisi).  rare*~*.  [Formed  as 
prec.  +  -IST.]  One  versed  in  the  division  of  words 
into  syllables. 

1846  WORCESTER  cites  7*1'.  Qu.  Kev. 

Syllabize  Oi-latoiz),  v,  [ad.  med.L.  sylla- 
hizart,  ad.  (Jr.  trvAAolh'fctr,  f.  auAAa/9^  SYLLABLK 
sb.  :  see  -J/E.  Cf.  F.  syllabiser^\ 

1.  trans.  To   form   or  divide  into  syllables ;    to 
utter   or    articulate    with    distinct    separation    of 
syllables.     Hence  Syllabizing  rbf.sb.  and//>/.a. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glasse>gr,t  Syllabize,  lo  divide  by  syllables. 
1660  HOWELL  rarly  rf  Beasts  Pref.  Verses  b  ij,  'Tis  Man 
kind  alone  Can  Language  frame,  and  syllabize  the  Tone. 
1831  I'.xamintr  359/2  A  drawling  tone  and  syllabizing 
pronunciation.  Ibid,  694/1  Every  word  is  syllabized,  and 
every  syllable  protracted  to  three  limes  its  due  quantity. 
Ibid.  822/1  The  syllabizing  of  the  dialogue,  and  the  roulad- 
ing  of  the  music,  are  equally  out  of  place  1885  Athenxum 
13  June  762/3  Irish  metric,  like  (hat  uf  the  Slavonic  peoples, 
has  passed  from  an  original  purely  syllabizing  system  to  an 
accentuating  one. 

2.  intr.  To  sing  notes  to  syllables,  as  in  solmiza- 
tion.  nonet-use. 

1781  Ut'ustv  Hist.  Jfus.  II.  ii.  105  It  may  be  said,  that 
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to  syllabize  in  quick  passages  is  little  more  than  to  speak, 
but  to  localize  is  to  sing.  • 

Syllable  (si'lab'l),  sb.  Forms;  4-7  sillable, 
(4  silable,  5  sillabil,  -byl,  sylable,  -bul,  sylla- 
bylle,  cyllable,  7  sillabell),  6-  syllable.  £.  dial. 
5,  9  sinnable,  9  synnable.  [a.  AK.  sillable  = 
OK.  si//afe(i2th  c.),  mod.F.  syllabe^.  l^.syllaba, 
a.  Gr.  av\\af3rjt  f.  ffv\\a^avttv  to  take,  put,  or 
bring  together,  f.  trvv  SYN-  +  hanfiaveiv  (slem 
Aa/3-)  to  take.] 

1.  A  vocal  sound  or  set  of  sounds  uttered  with  a 
single  effort  of  articulation  and  forming  a  word  or 
an  element  of  a  word  ;  each  of  the  elements  of 
spoken  language  comprising  a  sound  of  greater 
sonority  (vowel  or  vowel-equivalent)  with  or  with 
out  one  or  more  sounds  of  less  sonority  (consonants 
or  consonant-equivalents)  ;  also,  a  character  or  set 
of  characters  forming  a  corresponding  element  of 
written  language. 

c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  in.  8  Though  somme  vers  fayle 
in  A  sillable.  c  1386  —  Syr.'s  T.  93  After  the  forms  v-ted 
i'i  his  langage  With  outen  vice  of  silable  or  of  lettre.  1387 
TREVISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  II.  437  Ascanius  was  i-cleped  lulus 
..a  namt  of  tweie  silables.  ^1430  Stans  Puer  (Lamb. 
MS.)  g3  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868)  33  In  >U  writynge..Yf  ou^t 
be  mys,  in  worde,  sillable,  or  dede,  I  submnte  me  to  cor- 
reccioun  whhoute  ony  debate,  a  1491  J,  Rows  Roll  vii. 
(18531  B  3  b,  The  furst  sinnable  of  hys  naavm  [sc.  Arth. 
gallus]  that  ys  to  seey  Arth  or  Narthe  is  asmuch  to  sey 
in  Walsh  as  a  bere.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (\V.  de  W.  1531) 
158  Not  clipping  the  syllables,  nor  skyppyn?  ony  worde. 
IS55  WATREMA.N  Fardle  Facions  i.  iv,  40  Yeat  ware  not 
their  Letters  fauioned  to  ioyne  together  in  syllables  like 
ours.  111563  ASCHAM  Schtlem.  \\.  (Arb.)  145  Our  English 
long,  hauing  in  vse  chiefly,  wordes  of  one  syllable.  1612 
BIUNSLEV  Posing  Parts  (1669)  93  When  is  a  Noun  said 
to  increase?  A.  When  it  hath  more  syllables  in  the  Geni 
tive  ca*e,  thati  in  the  Nominative.  a\i\\  KF.N  Psyche 

Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  281  Return,  Re •  in  this  Syllable 

she  fail'd.  1761-71  H.  WALPOLE  Verine's  Ancc.f.  Paint. 
(1786)  I.  -277  On  the  back  gro.ind  the  front  of  a  castle  with 
columns;  on  the  bases  of  which  a<-e  the  syllables  Es — sex, 
1880  W.  S.  RocKsrRO  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  I.  734/1  The 
sounds  [of  each  hex.xchord]  are  sun^  ..to  tht;  syllables  nt,  ret 
'tti, /a,  sal.  In,  the  semitone  always  falling  between  the 
syllables  mi  and  fa.  1850  [ses  SYLLAUIC  II.  2)  1899  R.  J. 
LLOVO  .Vitrtfitm  English  §  105  Speech  is  a  succession  of 
sounds  continually  rising  and  falling  in  sonority.  Ea:h 
single  slurt  wave  of  sonority,  one  rise  and  one  fall,  is  a 
syllable.  Ibid.  §  107  The  most  sonorous  phone  of  .1  syllable 
is  its  vow-1 :  the  rest  are  its  cins^nants  1908  SWEET 
S^u'ids  of  English  §  150  The  beginning  of  a  syllable  corre 
sponds  to  the  beginning  of  the  stress  with  which  it  is 
x'ttered.  Thus  in  atone  the  strong  stress  and  the  second 
syllable  begin  on  the  t,  and  in  bookcase  buk;keis  on  the 
seco.id  k. 

b.  Used  pregnantly  of  a  word  of  one  syllable, 
or  in  reference  to  a  p.irt  of  a  word,  considere  1  in 
relation  to  its  si^nifijince. 

1393  GOWER  O'ftf  MI.  343  That  o  sillable  [sc.  nay]  hath 
overthrow^  Ath  nisend  wordes.  1577  VAUrRouiLLtr.u  Lu.'hcr 
on  £/.  Gal.  21  Learne  this  denjiitu;)  diligently,  and  especi 
ally  so  exercise  this  proniune  our,  that  this  one  sillable 
being  heleeued,  may  swallow  vp  all  thy  sinnes.  1577  ITvi- 
RISOX  Kn^ta>id  \\.  v,  (iS?/)  I.  115  This  syllable  Sir,  winch  is 
the  title  whereby  we  call  our  knights  1603  Chv'ns  Pe-n- 
brokishirc  (189?)  267  [The  Fox  and  MartonJ  are  desired 
onelye  for  the  two  bst  sillables  of  theire  Carcases  [/.  e. 
'cases'  =  skins].  1781  COWPER  Hope  690  Those  awful 
syllables,  he'I,  death,  and  sin-  179$  BURKE  Co>'f-  (1844) 
IV.  3)7  What  can  make  us  in  love  with  oppression  because 
the  syllables  '  Jacobin  '  are  not  put  before  the  '  ism  '  ? 
2.  Tne  least  portion  or  detail  of  speech  or  writ 
ing  (or  of  so'netuing  expressed  or  expressible  in 
speech  or  writing);  the  least  mention,  hint,  or 
trace  of  something  :  esp.  in  negative  context. 

1434  MISVN  Mending  Life  118  All  our  prayer  with  desire 
and  e:Tect  sal  b^,  so  bat  we  ouer  rynne  not  be  wordis,  bot 
nerehand  all  sillabyls  with  grete  cry  &  de-ire  we  sal  offyr 
to  owr  lorde.  1533  MORE  A/>ol.  8  b,  Of  all  theyr  owne 
wordes  I  leue  not  one  syllable  out.  1583  MEI.DANCKE 
Pkilotimus  Cc  iv.  One  slllabie  of  thine  shall  more  perswade 
mee,  then  the  sage  sentences  of  a:iye  other.  1604  SIIAKS. 
Otk.  iv.  it.  5,  I  heard,  Each  syllable  that  breath  made  vp 
betweene  them.  1605  —  Math.  v.  v.  21  To  the  last  Syllable 
of  Recorded  time.  1687  AITERBURY  Ans;v.  Const'.?.  Sfl.:rit 
Luther  47  To  this  there's  not  a  syllable  of  proof  offer'd. 
1768  GOLUSM.  Goodn.  Man  n.  i,  I  know  every  syllable  of 
the  matter.  1771  SMOLI.KTT  Humphry  C/.,  Let.  to  Lewis 
2  Apr.,  Don't  say  a  syllable  of  the  matter  to  any  living 
soul.  1801  COLMAN  Poor  G^ntl.  in.  \.  34  There  isn't  a  syl 
lable  of  sense  in  all  you  have  been  saying.  1876  GREES 
Stray  Stud,  i8j  The  name  of  Dante  is  mentioned  l»ut 
once,  and  then  without  a  syllable  of  comment.  1885  D.C. 
MURRAY  Rainbow  Gold  n.  Hi,  1  ain't  a-going  to  breathe 
a  sy  mable. 

t  b.  pi.    Minute  details  of   language   or  state 
ment  ;  exact  or  precise  words.    Obs\ 

*597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixviii  §  2  Our  imitation  of  him 
con<isteth  not  in  tying  scrupulously  our  selues  vnto  his  sil 
lables.  1614  SELDEN  Titles  Hon.  n.  i.  173  Whose  syllables 
I  the  rather  cite,  because.. he  Justifies  himself  out  of  the 
Instrument  of  that  Donation,  which,  by  his  assertion,  he 
made  vse  of. 

1 3.  With   reference   to  the  etymological  sense  : 
A  composite  thing,  a  compound.    Obs.^jjonff-use, 
t  1678  CUOWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  I  v  849  Life  and  Understand 
ing   .are  no  Syllables  or  Complexions, ..  nor  can  either  the 
Qualities  of  Heat  and  Cold,  Moist  and  Dry ;  or  else  Mag 
nitudes,   Figures,  Sites,  and  Motions,  however  Combined 
together,  as  Letters  Spell  them  out,  and  make  them  up. 
4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  syllable-division,  etc. ; 
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syllable-monger  (tionce-wJ.),  one  who  makes 
verses  (regarded  merely  as  an  orderly  arrangement 
of  syllables). 

1784  COWPER  Let.  to  W.  Uiiwtn  5  Apr.,  As  my  two 
syllablemongers,  Beattie  and  Blair,  botii  agree  that  lan- 
guase  was  originally  inspired  [etc.].  1888  SWEET  Hist. 
Engl.  Sounds  fig  it  is  possible  to  alter  the  syllable  division 
by  shifting  the  stress  from  one  element  to  another.  1890 
—  Primer  1'honetics  §  150  Syllable-formers  [see  SYLLABIC 
B.  2].  1890  BILLINGS  Med.  Diet.,  Syllable-stumbling,  a 
form  of  paralytic  dysphasia  in  which  there  is  difficulty  in 
speaking  a  word  as  a  whole,  although  each  letter  and  syl 
lable  can  be  distinctly  sounded. 

Syllable,  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  ?  To  arrange  in  syllables.  rart~l. 

c  1475  Partcnay  6581  Als  the  frensh  staffes  silabled  be 
More  breueloker  and  shorter  also  Then  is  the  english  lines 
vnto  see. 

2.  To  utter  or  express  in  (or  as  in)  syllables  or 
articulate  speech  ;   to  pronounce  syllable  by  syl 
lable  ;  to  utter  articulately  or  distinctly ;  to  arti 
culate.     Also/tf. 

1633  P.  FLETCHER  Poet.  Misc.,  tr.  Atclepiads  3  Unwrit 
ten  Word,  which  never  eye  could  see,  Yet  syllabled  in  flesh  - 
spell'd  character.  1634  MILTON  Counts  208  Airy  tongues, 
that  syllable  mens  names  On  Sands,  and  Shoars,  and  desert 
Wildernesses.  1751  LD.  STORMOXT  On  Death  l-'rederic 
Pr.  Walts  6  in  Epicedia  Oion.  C  2,  To  syllable  _new 
sounds  in  accent  strange.  1820  BYKON  Mar.  J"'al.  III.  u  58, 
I  cannot  shape  my  tongue  To  syllable  black  deeds  into 
smooth  names.  1851  WHITTIER  First-Day  Thoughts  7 
There  syllabled  by  silence,  let  me  hear  The  still  small  voice 
which  reached  the  prophet's  ear.  1886  Miss  HRADDON  One 
Tiling  Needful v,  The  first  prayer  those  lips  had  ever  syl 
labled. 

b.  To  read  (something)  syllable  by  syllable  ; 
to  read  in  detail  or  with  close  attention  ;  to  spell 
out.  rare. 

1728  P.  WALKER  Peden  in  Biog.  Prcsbyt.  (1827)  I.  p.  xxxi, 
This  bruitUh.  carnal  Age  know's  not  what  it  is  to  syllable 
the  Scriptures,  or  feed  upon  them.  1831  CARLYLE  Satt. 
Res.  n.  ii,  These  things  were  the  Alphabet,  whereby  in 
after-time  he  was  to  syllable  nnd  partly  read  the  grand 
Volume  of  the  World. 

0.  To  represent  by  syllables,    rare. 

1887  NEWTON  in  Encycl.  Krit.  XXII.  200/2  Loud  notes 
[of  a  snipe]  that  have  been  syllabled  tinker,  tinker,  tinker. 

3.  intr.  To  utter  syllables,  to  speak,  nonct-ust. 
1829   KEATS   Lamia  I.  244  Turn'd— syllabling  thus, 'Ah, 

Lycius  bright '. 

Hence  Syllabled  (-b'ld)  ///.  a. ;  Syllabling 
vbl.  sb. 

1819  Metropolis  I  215  The  three  words  drawn  to  the  ut 
most  extent  of  syllabling-  1843  CARLYLE  J'ast  <V  Pr.  n. 
xvii.  Men  had  not  a  hammer  to  begin  with,  not  a  syllabled 
articulation.  1863  MRS.  WHITNEY  Gayworthys  xx\ii. 
(1879)  260  Thi  tree-whispers  sounded  like  a  syllabled  sym 
pathy.  1876  RUSKIN  l''ors  Clav.  Ixxi.  §  2.  360  The  painted 
syllabling  of  it.  i83s  J-  H.  DELL  Dawning  Grey.  Sengs 
Surges  98  The  songs  of  the  surges  I  shaped  to  a  syllabled 
sound. 

Syllablize  (si-lab'biz'j,  v.  >-art-\  [f.  SYL 
LABLE  sb.  +  -IZE.]  trans.  —  SYLLABIZE  i. 

1877  MAY  LAFFAN  Hon.  Miss  Fei'rardl.  vii.  207  Those 
marks  indicate  the  syllablising  of  the  word  and  its  pronun 
ciation. 

Syllabub :  see  SILLABUB. 

Syllabus  (si-labfe).  PI.  syllabi  (si-labai) 
or  syllabusaa  (srlabiJsez).  [mod.L.  syllabus, 
usually  referred  to  an  alleged  Gr.  <rt!AAa,8os.  Sylla 
bus  appears  to  be  founded  on  a  corrupt  reading 
syllabos  in  some  early  printed  editions — the  Me- 
dicean  MS.  \\assillabos — of  Cicero  Epp.  ad  Atticum 
IV.  iv,  where  the  reading  indicated  as  correct  by 
comparison  with  the  MS.  readings  in  iv.  v.  and 
viii.  is  sittybas  or  Gr.  (rirru^ay,  ncc.  pi.  of  sitlyba, 
atTTvSa  parchment  label  or  title-slip  on  a  book. 
(Cf.  Tyrrell  and  Purser  Correspondence  of  Cicero 
nos.  107,  108,  112,  Comin.  and  Adnot.  Crit.) 
Syllabos  was  grrecized  by  later  editors  as  <7uAAoj8ot/j, 
from  which  a  spurious  at)AAa/3os  \vas  deduced  and 
\  treated  as  a  derivative  of  <rvAAa/i/3di<fii<  to  put 
together,  collect  (cf.  SYLLABLE"). 

In^the  passage  from  S.  Augustine's  Confessions  xnl.  xv. 
C  ibi  legunt  \sc.  angeli)  sine  syllabis  temporum  quid  velit 
;    aeterna  voluntas  tua  ')  commonly  adduced  as  further  evi 
dence  of  L.  syllabus,  the  word  is  clearly  syllaba  syllable.] 

1.  A  concise  statement  or  table  of  the  heads  of  a 
discourse,  the  contents  of  a  treatise,  the  subjects  of 
a  series  of  lectures,  etc. ;  a  compendium,  abstract, 
summ.iry,  epitome. 

1656  BI.OUNT  Glflssogr.,  Syllabus,  a  Table  or  Index  in  a 
Book,  to  shew  places  or  matter  by  Letters  or  Figures.  1667 
JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exetiip.  (ed.  4  I.  vi.  §  22.  160  The  Apostle 
expresses  it  still  by  Synonyma's,  Tasting  of  the  heni'enly 
gift,  and  made  pfirtak*rs  of  the  holy  Ghost..  :  all  which 
afso  are  a  syllabus  or  collection  of  the  several  effects  of  the 
graces  bestowed  in  Baptism.  1775  T.SHERIDAN  Art  Read. 
i'tff  it  The  first  article  in  the  syllabus,  entitled,  A  scheme 
of  the  vowels.  1796  MORSE  A  nier.  Geog.  I.  526  Presenting 
to  the  students  a  compend  or  syllabus  of  their  lectures  1818 
SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  i,  Syllabus  of  lectures.  1822-7  GOOD 
Study  Med.  (1829)  1.123  We  preached  with  as  much  fluency 
as  ever. .,  with  nothing  more  than  a  syllabus  of  his  discourse 
beforehim.  1881  Southern  Law  Rev.  (St.  Louis,  Missouri) 
\  VII.  298  Among  these  duties  [of  the  official  reporter  of  a 
i  Court]  is  the  preparation  of  syllabi  of  all  decisions.  1886 
1  Athenzum  2  Oct.  411/1  The  '  Retrospections  '  should  have 
been  furnished . .  with  a  copious  syllabus  or  list  of  contents. 
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2.  .#.  C.  Ch.  A  summary  statement  of  points 
decided  and  errors  condemned  by  ecclesiastical 
authority ;  spec,  that  annexed  to  the  encyclical 
Quanta  cura  of  Pope  Pius  IX,  8  Dec.  1864. 

1876  B.  MARTIN  Messiah's  Kingdom  v.  i.  229  The  right  of 
the  Pope  to  depose  princes.. is  reaffirmed  in  l\\t  Sjllabus. 
1907  Eilin.  Rev.  Oct.  416  The  Syllabus  is  a  voice  speaking 
in  a  dead  language  from  a  dead  world. 

II  Syllepsis  (sile-psis).  PI.  syllepses  (-ft). 
Also  6  sill-,  [a.  late  L.  syllepsis,  a.  Or.  ffvAAj^ir, 
f.  avv  SYN-  +  \iji//a  taking  (t.  \rjfi-,  Attic  f.  Xa/3-, 
lengthened  f.  Aa#-,  stem  of  \a/j0iivfiv  to  take).] 

1.  Gram,  and  Rhet.  A  figure  by  which  a  word, 
or  a  particular  form  or  inflexion  of  a  word,  is  made 
to  refer  to  two  or  more  other  words  in  the  same 
sentence,  while  properly  applying  lo  or  agieeing 
with  only  one  of  them  (e.  g.  a  masc.  adj.  qualify 
ing  two  sbs.,  masc.  and  fern. ;  a  sing,  verb  serving 
as  predicate  to  two  subjects,  sing,  and  pi.),  or 
applying  to  them  in  different  senses  ve.  g.  literal 
and  metaphorical).  Cf.  ZEUGMA. 

1577  PFACIIAM  Card.  Eloquence  Fj,  1586  A.  DAY  Ettgl. 
Secreiorie  n.  (1625)  82  Syllepsis,  when  one  verbe  supplyeth 
two  clauses,  one  peison  two  roonies,  or  one  word  serueth 
to  many  senses,  as,  thus,  Hee  runnes  for  pleasure,  I  for 
feare.  1589  PUTTKNHAM  Engl.  Pcesie  III.  xii.  (Arb.)  176 
Uut  if  such  want  be  in  sundrie  clauses,  and  of  seuerall 
congruities  or  sence,  and  the  supply  be  made  to  serue 
them  all.  it  is  by  the  figure  Sillefsis,  whom  for  that  re 
spect  we  call  the  double  supplie.  . .  as  in  these  verses,.. 
Here  my  sweete  sonnes  and  daughters  all  my  blisse,  Yonder 
mine  owne  deere  husband  buried  is.  \Vhere  ye  SLC  one 
^erbe  singular  supplyeth  the  plurall  and  singular.  1616  S. 
WARD  Bnlvifr.  I, Head  (1628)  55  He  that  hath  them  not.. 
may  well  conclude.  Wee  are  assured  [etc.]...  He  spenkes  it 
in  the  plurall  numler  by  way  of  Syllepsis,  changing  the 
number,  because  hee  would  haue  it  the  word  of  eueiy  Chris 
tian.  1813  JEFFERSON  in  H.  S.  Randall  Life  (1858)  III.  ix. 
301  Fill  up  all  the  ellipses  and  syllepses  of  Tacitus,  Sallust, 
Livy,  etc.,  and  the  elegante  and  foice  of  their  sententious 
I  rcvity  are  extinguished.  1882  FARHAR  Early  Clit.  11.560 
lly  the  figure  of  speech  called  zeugma,  or  rather  svllepsis, 
the  same  word.,  is.,  made  to  serve  t  wo  pin  poses  in  the  same 
.sentence.  A  verb  is  often  used  with  two  clauses  which  is 
only  appropriate  to  one  of  them,  as  in  Pope's  line—'  See 
1'an  with  flocks,  with  fruits  Pomona  crowned.' 

2.  In  etymological  sense:  A  taking  together;  a 
summary,  nonce-use. 

a  1834  COLKKIDCE  in  Lit.  Kent.  (1839)  IV.  191  A  Creed  is 
..a  syllepsis  of  those  primary  fundamental  truths. .from 
which  the  Chiistian  must  commence  his  progiession. 

Sylleptic  (sile'ptik),  a.  [ad.  t>r.  avAATjjm/tos, 
I.  oiJAAi;^!!  SYI.LEISIS.  Cf.  F.  sylleftiqtie!\  Per 
taining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  involving  syllep 
sis.  Also  Sylle  ptical  a.  Hence  Sylle'ptically 
adv. 

iSoz  A.  CF.OMBIE  £r>w;.  >,  Syntax  Eng.  Lang.  n.  (1830) 
-.60'  He  addressed  you  and  me,  and  desired  us  to  follow 
1  im',  wheie  us  sylleptically  represents  the  two  persons. 
1846  WOKCESTIR,  Sylltftical,  relating  to,  or  implying, 
syllepsis.  Croinl'ie.  1660  FARRAK  Orig.  Ltmg.  viii.  174 
'1  hat  sylleptical  tendency  which  seems  to  have  marked  the 
tarliest  state  of  lai  guage.  1865  —  Chaft.  Lnnf.  vi.  77  It 
[>tr.  gesture]  is. .obscure  because  it  is  sylltptic,  i.e.  it  ex- 
]  usses  but  the  most  general  facts  of  the  situation. 

bjller,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SILVER. 
Syllibub,  obs.  foim  of  SILLABUB. 
Syllit,  obs.  f.  ceiled,  pa.  pple.  of  CEIL  v. 
a  1578  Lis-nisAV  (Pitscottie)  Ch'pn.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  356 
This  palice  withtin  was  weill  syllit  and  hung  witht  fyne 
tapistrie. 

II  SyllOge  (sH0d.:-j).  rare.  [a.  Gr.  av\\oyfi,  f. 
oKAAt-yfii-  lo  collect.]  A  collection  ;  a  summary. 
1686  GOAD  Celcst.  bodies  in.  i.  364,  I  do  not  intend  to  tie 
my  self  to  any  one  Individual  Aspect,  but  of  the  whole 
Eylloge.  1607  EVEI.VN  Kuinisw.  vii.  244  Luckius.  .who 
set  fuith  his  Sjllcge  of  many  Illustrious  Persons  of  the  last 
Century.  1787  PICGE  (title)  A  Sylloge  of  the  remaining 
Authentic  Inscriptions  relative  to  the  erection  of  our  Eng 
lish  Churches.  1880  Encjcl.  Biit.  XIII.  131/1  Of  the 
•  documents  belonging  to  the  later  period  a  very  comptehen- 
s-ive  though  not  quite  complete  sj  lloge  is  given. 

Syllogism (si'Wd^iz'm).     l-oims:  48ilogime, 

I    4-6  fcilogisme,  5-6  sylogysme,  5-7  sillcgisme, 

|    6  silcgysme,   Eellcgisme,  6-7  syllogisme,  sy- 

logisme,   7   sillogism,   7-  syllogism.      Also  6 

!    in  Lat.  foim  tyllcgismus  (sill-,  sil-).     [a.  OK 

iilogime,   later  siKJ^ogisme,  F.   syllogismt  (  =  It. 

sillo-,  silogismo,  Sp.  silogismo,  Pg.  sylhgismo},  or 

ad.  L.    syllogistnus,   a.  Gr.   ov^oyiapot,    f.    av\- 

Ao-yi'ffoftn  to  SYLLOGIZE.] 

1.  Logic.  An  argument  expressed  or  claimed  to 
be  expressible  in  the  form  of  two  propositions 
called  the  premisses,  containing  a  common  or 
middle  term,  with  a  third  proposition  called 
the  conclusion,  resulting  necessarily  from  the 
oilier  two.  Example  :  Omne  animal  est  substan- 
lia,  omnis  homo  est  animal,  ergo  omnis  homo  est 
subslanfia. 

The  kind  of  syllogism  illustrated  by  the  above  example  is 
called  simple  or  allegorical.  In  valid  categorical  syllogisms, 
the  premisses  have  the  major  and  minor  terms  so  disposed 
in  respect  of  the  position  of  the  middle  (see  FIGURE  so.  23) 
and  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  premisses  (see  MOOD 
sfi.i  i)  that  the  conclusion  affirms  or  denies  the  major  term 
of  the  minor. 
For  hypothetical  (also  called  complex*,  conjunctive,  cent- 
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nexivt)  disjunctive  syllogism,  <ee  these  words.  Demon 
strative  syllogism  \  one  in  which  the  premisses  are  true  and 
necessary.  t  Horned  syllogism  (»ee  HORNED  i  b) :  the 
dilemma. 

1398  TRKVISA  Earth,  Df  P.  R,  xix.  cxxvi.  (1495)  mm  b  2 
Without  nombre  is  not  ..Subiectum  knowe  fro  the  Predica- 
tum  :  nother  the  conclusyon  in  Silogismes  \orig.  in  sillo- 
gisticisj  is  distyngued  fro  the  premysses.  c  1430  Pllgr.  Lyf 
Man  hade  \.  xix.  (1869)  14  If  ye  wo  I  eyther  make  jugementcs, 
silogismes,  other  argumentes  with  cute  me,  shule  ye  neuere 
haue  conclusion!!.  6-1480  HENRVSON  Mor.  I-'ah,  I'rol.  vii, 
Ane  sillogisme  propone  and  elk  conclude.  1528  MORE 
Dya'oge  i.  Wks.  125/2  Well  quod  I  and  yet  he  commeth  to 
hys  perswasion  by  a  sylogysme  &  reasonninge,  almost  as 
formall  as  is  the  argument,  by  whiche  ye  proue  the  kinde  of 
man  reasonable,  wherof  what  other  colleccion  haue  you  that 
brought  you  first  to  pei  ceiue  It  than  that  this  man  is  reson. 
able,  and  this  man,  &  this  man,  and  this  man,  and  so  forth 
all  whom  ye  se.  1530  TIN  DALE  Answ,  More  \.  xxvii.  Wks. 
(1572)  288'!,  I  would  fayne  know  in  what  figure  that  silo- 
gisrnus  is  made.  153*  MORE  Confitt.  Tin  dale  Wks.  504/1 
This  sillogisme  is  mine.  And  thys  sillogisme  yf  Tindall 
would  fayne  wit  in  what  figure  it  is  made:  he  sha!  finde  it 
in  the  first  figure,  and  the  third  mode,  sailing  that  yn  mynor 
carleth  his  pvoofe  wl  him,  which  woulde  clles  in  the  same 
figure  and  the  same  mode  haue  made  another  sillogisme. 
1541  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  50  b,  tnarg^  A  syllogisme,  is  a 
perfecte  argnmente  of  logike,  in  whiche,  two  thynges  or 
BOO.  fir*t  putte,  £  the  samegraunted,  the  conclusion  dooeth 
ineuitably  foloeofnecessitee.  c  1590  .M, \KI.OWK  /''an  si  us  14,0, 
I  that  haue  with  Consis  sylogUmes  Graueld  the  Pastors  of 
the  Germane  Church.  16330.  HERBERT  Temple,  Ch.  Mil. 
55  Vrayers  chas'd  syllogismes  into  tlieirden,  And  Ergo  was 
transformed  into  Amen.  1646  Sm  T.  BKOWNE  Psend.  I-lp. 
vi.  1.^275  Men  do  speak. .in  simple  tearms  and  words,  ex 
pressing  the  open  notions  of  tilings  uhich  the  second  act 

'    *  :  la 


always  impedite  iiselfe,  that  it  should  not  acquiesce  at  the 
Conclusion  of  a  demonstrative  syllogisme,  havhg  before 
comprehended  the  first  and  second  propositions.  1691 
NOKRIS  lyract.  Disc,  143  The  Sum  of  the  whole  may  be  re 
duced  to  this  practical  Syllogism  That  which  will  bring 
a  man  peace  at  ihc  Lvt,  is  to  be  chiefly  minded  :  IJnt  a  Life 
of  Piety  and  Vertne  will  bring  a  man  Peace  at  the  last. 
Therefore  a  Life  of  Piety  and  Venue  is  to  be  chiefly  minded. 
1748  W.  DUNCAN  Etem.  Logic  in.  i.  (1752)  194  As  every  Act 
of  Reasoning:  implies  three  several  Judgments,  so  every  Syl 
logism  must  include  three  distinct  Propositions.  1781  Co\v- 
PER  Coiwersat.  93  Though  s\  llogisms  hang  not  on  my  tongue, 
I  am  not  surely  always  in  the  wrong  !  1827  HCYSHB  Logic 
85  A  syllogism  is  an  argument  in  which  the  terms  are  so 
placed  with  respect  to  each  other,  that  the  conclusion  results 
nece-isarily  from  the  premises,  from  the  mere  force  of  the 
expression,  and  without  any  consideration  of  the  meaning 
of  the  terms  themselves.  1830  SCOTT  Demonology  ix.  306 
The  pedantic  sovereign  considered  the  execution  of  every 
witch  who  was  burnt  as  a  necessary  conclusion  of  his  own 
royal  syllogisms.  1833  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  in  Editt,  Rev. 
LVII.  220  Hypothetical  syllogisms,  in  the  present  accepta 
tion,  were  first  expounded,  and  the  name  first  applied  to 
them  by  Theophrastusand  Eudemus.  1840  MACAUI.AY  £jj., 
C/Av(i843>  III.  201  Here  the  House  stopped.  They  had 
voted  the  major  and  minor  of  Burgoynei  syllogism;  but 
they  shrank  from  drawing  the  logical  conclusion.  1850 
KIMGSI.KY  Alton  Locke  xxxviii,  The  unconscious  lo^ic  of 
association  is  often  deeper  and  truer  than  any  syllogism. 
1892 J.  TAIT  Mind  in  Matter  ($&.  3)  312  The  'fool  'who  said 
in  his  heart  that  'there  was  no  God'  no  doubt  thought  he 
had  wiped  Him  out  by  a  syllogism. 

b.  transf.  and  allusively.  An  argument  or 
something  ironically  or  humorously  regarded  as 
such,  esp.  a  specious  or  subtle  argument  or  piece 
of  reasoning ;  f  in  early  use,  a  subtle  or  tricky 
speech  ;  a  poser;  more  widely,  an  artifice,  trick. 

1387  TRKVISA  ///£%&/*  (Rolls)  VI 1. 371  Hecoude  what  hym 
nedede  for  to  konne,  outake  fables  and  poetes,  and  wily  and 
sly  silogismes,  bat  he  wolde  nou^t  on  caas  vouchesauf  forto 
lerne.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  366,  I  syh  there  Aristotle  also, 
Whom  that  the  qtieene  of  Grece  so  Hath  bridled,  that  m 
thillce  time  Sche  made  him  such  a  Silogime,  That  he  foryat 
al  his  logique.  c  14010  Rom.  Rose  4457  \\hanne  she  wole 
make  A  fulle  good  silogisme,  I  dreede  That  a  ft  ir  ward  ther 
shal  in  deede  Folwe  an  evelle  conclusioun.  1402  Pol.  foetus 
(Rolls)  II.  63  Go  grees  a  shoep  undir  the  taile,  that  semeth 
the  beter  than  with  sotil  sillogismes  to  parbrake  thi  will. 
1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  sEsap  v.  xiv,  Thow  hast  not  yet  we! 
studyed,  and  knowest  not  yet  the  Sylogysmes.  1591  GKFESE 
Farew.  Folly  Wks.  (Grosart)  IX.  251  Measure  not  the 
length  of  an  other  mans  foot  by  your  owne  shoe,  but  ioine 
the  spuldier  and  scholler  in  one  sillogisme,  and  then  the 
premises  equal),  conclude  how  you  list.  1860  MOTLEY 
Nttherl,  \.  viii.  501  An  absolute  sovereign,  even  without 
resorting  to  Philip's  syllogisms  of  axe  and  faggot,  was  apt 
in  the  sixteenth  century  to  have  the  best  of  an  argument 
with  private  Individuals.  1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  I.  225 
They  took  refuse  in  what  St.  Chrysostom  calls  '  the  syllo* 
gism  of  violence '. 

2.  In  generalized  sense  :  The  form  of  such  argu 
ments,  or  argumentation  in  that  form  ;  the  former 
instrument  of  reasoning  from  generals  to  particulars. 
Also,  as  a  mental  act :  mediate  inference  or  deduc 
tion  (as  distinguished  from  immediate  inference 
and  induction). 

1588  FRAUNCE  Lawiers  Logike  i.  ii.  7  Questions ..  to  be 
concluded  by  syllogisme,  the  onely  iudge  of  all  coherence  or 
consequence.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  1356  Of  the 
present  dependeth  all  Syllogisme  and  reasoning,  and  that 
by  the  vertue  &  efficacie  of  a  conjunction:  for  that  if  this 
thing  be,  such  a  thing  went  before :  and  conversion,  if  this 
be;  that  shall  be.  1605  lUcoN  Adv.  Learn.  \\.  xiii.  §  4.  50  b, 
Certaine  it  Is,  that  Middle  Propositions,  cannot  be  diduced 
from  them  [ic.  some  axioms]  in  Subiect  of  Nature  by  Syllo. 
fisnie,  that  is,  by  Touch  and  Reduction  of  them  to  Prin 
ciples  in  a  Middle  Terme.  Ibid.  n.  xiv.  §  ja.  57  b,  There 
peeing  but  foure  kindes  of  demonstrations,  that  i*  by  the 
immediate  consent  of  the  Minde  or  Sem:e  ;  by  Induction; 
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by  Syllogisme  ;  and  by  Congruitie.  1690  LOCKE  Hunt, 
Und.  iv.  xvii.  §  4  \Ve  leasoii  best  and  clearest,  when  we 
only  observe  the  connexion  of  the  Proofs,  without  reduc 
ing  it  to  any  Rule  of  Syllogism.  Ibid.  §6  A  Man  knows 
fiist,  and  then  he  is  able  to  prove  syllogtsticaily.  So 
ti:at  Syllogism  comes  after  Knowledge,  and  then  a  Man 
has  little  or  no  need  of  it.  1704  NORRIS  Ideal  World 
n.  Pref.  8  What  is  syllogism  but  only  a  more  recol 
lected  and  express  way  of  reasoning,  the  .putting  to 
gether  of  all  the  parts  of  an  argument,  and  nothing  but 
those  parts,  and  that  in  their  due  form  and  order?  1774 
RKII>  Aristotle's  Log.  Wks.  (1846)  712,  I  In  reasoning  by 
syllogism  from  general  principles,  ue  descend  to  a  conclusion 
virtually  contained  in  them.  The  process  of  induction  is 
more  arduous,  being  an  ascent  from  particular  premises  to 
a  general  conclusion.  1821  Aldridis  A  rtis  Lagicx  Riulint. 
(ed.  2)  no  The  office  of  syllogism  is  nut  the  discovery, 
but  the  application  of  truth;  it  consists  in  the  practical  use 
of  knowledge,  rather  than  the  primary  acquisition  of  it. 
1843  MILL  L^gic  it.  i.  I.  223  Reasoning,  in  the  extended 
sense  in  which  I  use  the  term,  and  in  which  it  is  synony 
mous  with  Inference,  is  popularly  said  to  be  of  two  kinds: 
reasoning  from  particulars  to  generals,  and  reasoning  from 
generals  to  particulars;  the  former  being  called  Induction, 
the  latter  Ratiocination  orSyllogism.  1867  FOWLER  Deduct. 
Logic  in.  iii.  80  (heading)  On  Mediate  Inference  or  Syllo 
gism.  1870  Jr. VON s  Klem.  Logic  xv.  127  Syllogism  may 
thus  be  defined  as  the  act  of  thought  by  which  from  two 
given  propositions  we  proceed  to  a  third  proposition.  1877 
K.  CAIRO  Pliilos.  Kant  \.  134  Syllogism  Is  just  the  activity 
of  thought  whereby  a  judgment  is  made  complete,  as  judg 
ment  is  the  activity  of  thought  whereby  a  conception  is  made 
di-tinct. 

Syllogist  CsiW-jist).  [f.  SYLLOGISM  or  SYLLO 
GIZE  :  see  -1ST.]  One  who  reasons  by  syllogisms  ; 
one  versed  in  syllogism. 

*799  J-  SCOTT  Bahar-Dannsk  I  ii.  13  As  the  syllogists  of 
deep  judgment,  [he  was}  skilled  in  eloquence.  1806  W. 
TAVLOK  hi  Ann.  l\cv.  IV.  219  They  come  again  a  posteriori 
to  the  usage  which  an  a  priori  syMogt-st  had  exploded  1836 
LAN  DOR  Pcric'gs  fy  As/>.  cxcvi.  Wks.  1846  II.  436  2  It  is  only 
since  the  departure  of  the  sedate  unostentatious  Anaxagoras, 
that  syllogists  have  snapped  their  fingers  at  experiment. 

Syllogistic  (sil^i'btik),  a.  (sb.}  [nd.  I.. 
syllogi^ticits  (Quinlilian)  or  Gr.  av.\\o"ft<TTtftt,$,  f. 
av\\oy'i^€a0m  to  SYLLOGIZE:  see  -ic  and  -ISTIC. 
Cf.  F.  syllogistique,  Ttal.  sif/o-t  silogi slice,  etc.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  consisting 
of  a  syllogism  or  syllogisms. 

1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  1. 1.  ii.  §  14  The  more  simple  mode 
of  philosophizing  by  Dialogues, ..  which  was  the  main  Logic 
used  in  nl  the  (Irecian  .  .Scholes,  before  Aristotle  brought  in 
the  syllogistic  furme  of  Mode  and  Figure.  1678  CUDWORTH 
Iniell.  Sysf.  i.  v.  770  To  put  the  Argument  into  a  more 
Approveable  Syllogistick  torm.  Whatsoever  is  Extended, 
is  Body,  or  Corporeal;  But  Whatsoever  Is,  is  Extended. 
Therefore  Whatsoever  Is,  is  Body,  or  Corporeal.  And  by 
Consequence  there  can  Le  no  Incorporeal  Deity.  1697  ir. 
Bitrgersdicins*  Logt'ck  ll.  vi.  22  The  Syllogistick  Form  is 
only  an  apt  Disposition  of  the  three  Propositions  for  the 
necessary  Collection  of  a  Conclusion  from  the  Premisse-.. 
1751  JOHNSON'  Rambler  No.  152  pio  If  a  disputed  poMtiuti 
is  to  be  established,  or  a  remote  principle  to  be  investigated, 
he  may  detail  his  reasonings  with  all  the  nicety  of  syllo 
gistic  method.  1821  Aldridis  Artis  Logical  Rudim.  (ed.  ?; 
no  The  harshness  and  apparent  tautology  of  the  formal 
syllogism  has  been  one  occasion  of  prejudice  against  the 
syllogistic  system.  1855  SPKSCER  Princ.  J 'symbol.  II.  vi.  vii. 
73  So-called  syllogistic  reasoning  passes  into  what  is  com 
monly  known  as  reasoning  by  analogy.  1867  FOWLER 
Deduct.  Logic  in.  iii.  go  We  shall  first  enumerate  and  ex- 
plain  certain  syllogistic  rules  (derived  from  the  definition  of 
a  syllogism)  which  will  exclude  illegitimate  moods, 

B.  sb.  Reasoning  by  syllogisms;  that  depart 
ment  of  logic  which  deals  with  syllogisms.  Also 
//.  (see  -ics).  rare. 

1833  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Discuss.  (1853)  135  Dr.  Whately 
makes  the  process  of  reasoning  not  merely  its  [sc,  logic's] 
principal,  but  even  its  adequate  object ;. .  In  this  view  Lo^ic 
is  made  convertible  with  Syllogistic.  1837  CARLVI.K  /•>. 
Rev.  HI.  n.  v,  The  rest,  .welter  amid  Law  of  Nations,  Social 
Contract,  Juristics,  Syllogistics.  1847  SIK  W.  HAMILTON 
Let.  to  De  Morgan  3  The  principle  of  Syllogistic,  afforded  by 
tbe  quantification—  theexpressed  quantity— of  thepredicate. 

Syllogi  stical,  a.  Now  rare*  [f.  as  prec.  t 
-AL  :  see -ICAL.]  =  prec.  adj. 

a  15*9  SKKLTON  Replyc.  97  In  your  dialectical!  And  prin 
ciples  silogistlcall,  If  ye  to  icinembraunce  call  Howe  [etc.  J. 
'5<53[see  DEMONSTRATION  3].  1570  I)I:K  Math.  rr<f.  biijb, 
Hard  enough  to  frame  to  the  Conclusion  Syllogisticall. 
1592  in  J.  Morris  Troubles  Cath.  Forefathers  (1877)  22  1'ne 
poor  man  unlearned,  having  by  chance  read  Staton's  Logic, 
to  the  interrogatories  of  the  bishop  and  his  chaplain  made 
such  sy  I  logistical  answers  that  they  thought  him  a  great 
rlerk.  1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  Pref.  (1602)  A  v  b, 
Arguments  silloglsticall.  enthimematicall  and  inductiue. 
1653  (IATAKKR  Vind.  Annot.  Jer,  131  Let  your  Argument 
be  drawn  into  a  syllogistical  form.  1674  HICKMAN  Qnin- 
quart.  I/tst.  Ep.  (ed.  2)  a3b,  They  had  strange  Schools,  in 
which  a  man  could  never  hear  a  Syllogistical  Disputation. 
1697  tr.  Burgersdicins"  Logic  ii.  ix.  41  In  that  \sc.  the  first 
figure]  there  appears  the  Necessity  of  the  Syllogistical 
Sequel,  and  the  Dictum  of  All  and  None.  1698  STILLINGFL. 
Answ.  Locke's  znd  Let.  i  jo  Here  we  have  no  Reneral 
principles;  no  Criterion,  no  Antecedents  and  Consequents  ; 
no  Syllogistical  Methods  of  Demonstration. 

b.  Addicted  to  reasoning  by  syllogisms;  deal 
ing  in  syllogisms. 

1599  NASHB  Lenten  Stujfe  Wks.  iqoj  III.  185  A  colony  of 
critical!  Zenos,  should  they  sinnow  their  sillogisticall  cluster- 
fistes  in  one  bundle  to  confute  and  disproue  moumg.  1674 
HICKMAN  Quinquart.  Hist.  (ed.  2)  16  He  is  no  SyUogKtkal 
man,  and  therefore  I  will  not  tie  him  to'tlie  strict  rules  of 
Argumentation.  1837  Frastr*s  Afaft  XV.  30;  A  perij>atetic 
logician,  as  disputatious  and  as  syllogistical  a*  any  of  th« 
Magistri  ftffstri. 


SYLLOGIZE 

t  c.  Corresponding  or  agreeing  like  the  i  ro- 
positions  in  a  syllogism  ;  consi-ter.t.  Cbs.  nonce- 
use. 

1671  MARVEI.L  Reh.  Trausp.  (1673)  ^-  ^8  That  it  should 
remain  upon  Record  how  Syllogistical  a  life  his  hath  been 
to  the  Stile  and  Principles  that  he  has  manag'd  and  prose 
cuted. 

Syllogistically  (siWdsrstikftli),  adv.  [f. 
prec.  +  -LY^;  see  -ICALLY.]  In  a  syllogistic 
manner;  by  means  of  a  syllogism  or  syllogisms  ; 
by  the  method  of  syllogisms.  Also^n.  with  logi 
cal  formality  or  precision,  by  the  rules  of  logic. 

1584  FKN.M'.R  Dff.  Ministers  (1587)  25,  I  mtane  not  to 
inferre  all  absuidiiies  on  his  sayings,  wl.tch  might  Sillo- 
gUticalHe  bee  deducted  out  of  Ins  wordes.  1588  FKAI/NCE 
Lawiers  Logike  \.  ii  9  In  placing  them  axiomatical]}',  syllo- 
gi-tiL;tlly,  or  methodically,  wee  argue  some  oilier  thing 
either  'uy  explication  or  confirmation,  1619  SIR  J.  SEMMI. 
Sacrilege  Handled  App.  10  \Vhat  mere  reason  i*  i  lit  re  heere 
to  separate  Titliing  from  the  Patriarch  and  the  Piom^e;-, 
then  to  separate  Blessing,  seeing  ail  three  aie  so  syllo- 
gistii  ally  wouen  and  interlactd '!  1630  RANDOLPH  sit;- 
stilus  12  If  you  discourse  but  a  little  wliilewiih  a  Courtier, 
you  presently  betray  your  learned  Ignorance,  answering 
him  he  concludes  not  Syllogistically,  and  asking  in  what 
Mood  and  figure  he  speakes  in.  1(190  [see  SYLLOGISM  2). 
1782  ELIZ.  IiLowp.K  Ceo.  Bateman\\  46  Consider  the  matter 
Syllogistically.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  public  that  confers 
infamy,  but  the  public  will  never  kr.ow  of  this  transaction; 
therefore  the  public  cannot  confer  infamy  on  you.  1837 
LVTTON  K.  Mtiltrav.  i.  xvi,  No  man  can  mathematically  or 
syllogistii.ally  contend,  that  the  world,  which  a  (>cd  imtde, 
and  a  Saviour  visited,  was  designed  to  be  damned  !  1864 
Uowrs  Lo-^ic  xi.  ^51  We  must  reason  s>llL.gi^iitally  when 
ever  we  us-  language  with  a::y  perception  uf  its  meaning. 
1871  SE'KNLER  I'nnc.  Psvchoi.  §  05(1872)  II.  oy  In  the  fere- 
going  section.,  we  saw  that  theie  are  many  inferences  of  a 
kind  so  ceitam  as  to  he  called  axiomatic,  v  hich  do  not  ad  in  it 
of  having  their  terms  arranged  sytlogistically. 

t  Syllogistry.  Ot>s.  nom-e-U'd.  [f.  SYLKCIST- 
ICAL,  after  sophistry.}  Sophistical  syllogistic 
reasoning, 

1592  XASHR  Strange  Xaves  C  ij  b,  I  would  foorthwith  haue 
\viit  in  praise  of  Ropemakers,  &  irou'd  it  by  sound  silio- 
gistiy  to  be  one  of  the  7  liberal  sciences.  1593  G.  HAKVEV 
Pifce's  Suficr.  Wks  (GrosarU  II.  276. 

Syllogization '^i;l^l>oizei'pn\  rate.  [f.  next 
•t-AT.oN:  in  med.L.  syllogizatiQ,]  The  action  of 
syllogizing ;  syllogistic  reason ii;g. 

1660  FISHEK  Rusticks  Alarm  Wks.  (1679)  59.7  FfOm  may 
be  to  must  fce  is  such  a  silly  sort  of  Sillogization,  as  is  not 
owned  mforo  Actidemico.  1744  HARRIS  Three  Treat.  Note-> 
(1761)  265  From  mathematical  Bodies . .  tl.ey  parsed  to. . 
Intuition  and  Syllogization. 

Syllogize  (si-Ud^siz),  v.  Forms:  5  sylcgyse, 
sillogise,  7  sillogize,  6- syllogize,  7-sjllogise. 
[a.  O K.  5//,  f]ogisert  or  ad .  mc-d .  L.  sylhgizare 
(Boctliius,  Thomas  Ac|tiinas),a(].Gr.  fftAAo-yi£fo#a(, 
f.  avv  SYN-  +  \oyi£ta0at  to  reckon,  calculate, 
compute,  conclude,  infer,  f.  Ail^s  discourse,  rens<  n, 
consideration,  account. 

Syllogize  has  often  been  explained  as  meaning  literally  '  to 
collect',  L.  colligere  being  regarded  as  the  etymological 
equivalent  of  Gr.  (ruAAoyi^eoCoi  (peril,  by  association  wilh 
eruAAo-y*!  collection,  trvAAeytif  to  collect);  cf  Milton's  Logic 
n.  ix.  earn  latiocinantis  quasi  collectionem  vox  ipsa  lyflo* 
gismi  significat.  It  has  otherwise  been  interpreted  as  '  to 
add  up,  make  a  sum  of ',  as  if  (rvAAo-j-iVtofor  were  an  inten 
sive  of  \oyi£fo-0at  in  the  sense  of  '  to  calculate,  compute  '  ] 

1.  intr.  To  nryue  by  syllogisms ;  to  reason  syl- 
logistically ;  also^vw.  (Also  with  it. 

c  1420  ?LvDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  19  Me  nought  auaylyd 
ayene  hym  to  sylogyse.  1509  HAWES  Past.  Wens.  ix.  (1555) 
L  ij  b,  Hut  rude  people,  opprest  with  blyndnes  Agayi.st 
your  fables,  wyll  often  solisgyse  [sic],  1594  NASHE  '2'errcrs 
of  Night  Wks.  (Grosart)  HI.  250  All  receipts  and  authors 
you  can  name  he  syllogizeth  of.  1616  R.  C.  Times'  Ii  'histle 
etc.  (1871)  146  Though  they  can  sillogl/e  with  arguments  Of 
all  thinges.  1631  [see  ELENCHIZE].  1632  J.  HAYUARD  tr. 
Biondis  Erotnena^  This  constant  conceahnp  himselfe  put 
her  in  doubt,  causing  her  to  syllogize;  That  who  so  loveth, 
the  same  obeyeth  the  thing  or  subject  beloved,  but  he 
obeyed  not  (because  he  told  her  not  who  hee  «as)  and 
therefore  he  loved  her  not.  1663  COWLEV  Cutter  Coin/an 
St.  iv.  iv,  I  have  heard  him  syllogize  it  with  Mr.  Soaker  in 
Mood  and  Figure.  1697  tr.  Bitrget sdicivs'  Logic  \\.  vi.  20 
To  Syllogise  is  to  collect,  that  is,  conclude,  or  from  some 
certain  Propositions  to  draw  up  the  Summ  of  an  Argument 
or  Proof.  1759  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  \.  xvi,  And  then  he 
would  do  nothing  but  syllogize  within  himself  for  a  stage 
or  two  together,  How  far  the  cause  [rtc.J.  1788  T.  TAYLOR 
Procltts  I.  54  notf.  Thus  we  may  syllogize  in  the  first  figure, 
Every  thing  white,  is  nn  animal:  Evrry  bird  is  white; 
Therefore,  Every  bird  is  an  animal.  1875  W,  JACKSON 
Diftr.  Retribution  i.  54  They  [sc.  first-truths)  cannot  be 
proved  deductively,  because,  being  first,  there  is  nothing 
prior  from  which  to  syllogiz^  1907  F.  HARRISON  Creed 
of  a  Layman  168  He  "does  not  syllogise  about  the  origin 
of  things,  but  he  goes  straight  to  the  practical  woik  of 
religion. 

b.  trans.  To  argue  (a  person)  out  of  'a  condition, 
etc. 

1718  Fret-thinker  No.  14  r6  A  Scholastick  Jugler,  who 
plays  his  Legerdemain  Tricks  to  Syllogize  the  Ignorant  out 
of  their  Understanding  and  their  Senses.  1809  SOUTHIY 
in  Q.  Rev.  II.  51  That  (he)  should  of  a  sudden  fall  in 
metaphysics,  and,  by  a  few  miserable  sophisms  syllogize 
himself  out  of  all  hopes  of  an  hereafter. 
C.  To  deduce  by  syllogism. 

Only  in  transl.  and  echoes  of  Dante  Parattiso  x.  138  sillo- 
gizzci  invidiosi  veri  -'drew  true  conclusions  which  brought 
odium  upon  him'  (Tozer). 

1867   Loxof.  tr.   Omntt,   Pa>*dit<  x.    138   Sigitr,  Who, 


SYLLOGIZER. 

reading  lectures  in  the  Street  of  Straw,  Did  syllogize  in 
vidious  verities.  1870  LOWELL  Among  ttiy  Bks.  Ser.  i.  (1873) 
337  The  men  who  attack  abuses  are  not  so  much  to  be 
dreaded  by  the  reigning  house  of  Superstition  as  those  who, 
as  Dante  says,  syllogize  hateful  truths.  1884  —  Democracy 
(1887)  15  It  is  then  only  that  they  syllogize  unwelcome  truths. 

2.  intr.  (nonce-use,  after  sympathize.}  To  agree 
in  ways  of  thinking. 

1800  MACKINTOSH  Let.  to  Moore  27  Sept.,  in  Mem.  (1835) 
I.  141  There  is  no  hody  to  whom  I  speak  with  such  un 
reserved  agreeable  liberty,  because  we  so  much  sympathise 
and  (to  borrow  Parr's  new  coined  word)  syllogise. 

Hence  Syllogizer,  a  syllogistic  reasoner;  Syl- 
logixing  vbl.  sb.,  reasoning  by  syllogisms. 


Relig.  xvi.  86  Every  Syllogizor  is  not  presently  a  match  to 
cope  with  Bellarmine.  £1449  PECOCK  Repr.  i.  xiv.  (Rolls) 
76  For  that  thei  trusten  and  trowen  the  premisse  be  trewe, 
eer  that  thei  seen  the  premisses  sufficientli  proued  bi  "sillo- 
gizing.  1569  J.  SANFORD  tr.  Agrif>pa*s  Van.  Artes  xcvii. 
169  They  hauing  recourse  to  interpreting,  to  expounding,  to 
glossinge,  and  to  sillogisinge,  do  rather  geue  it  some  other 
sence,  then  the  proper  ineamnge  of  the  letter.  1654  J. 
WEBSTER  Acad.  Examen  38  The  vain  glory  of  Syllogizing 
Sophistry.  1656  tr.  Hobbes's  Elfin.  Philos.  (18301  57  Errors 
which  happen  in  reasoning,  that  is,  in  syllogizing,  consist 
either  in  the  falsity  of  the  premises,  or  of  the  inference. 
1666  BP.  S.  PARKER  Free fy  Impart.  Cfttsure(i66f)  36  Plato's 
manner  of  arguing  is  more  succinct  than  the  tedious  way  of 


Ann.  Rev.  IV.  722  The  reasoning  power  he  [sc.  Newton] 
displayed  in  the  mathematical  forms  of  syllogizing.  1877 
K.  CAIRU  Phihs.  Kant  i.  134  There  is  no  ground  for  saying 
that  reason,  the  faculty  of  syllogising,  is  different  and  dis 
tinct  from  understanding,  the  faculty  of  judging. 

Syllour,  -ure,  eylor,  -our,  var.  CELURE, 
SiLOfR,  Obs.  Syllup:  see  SYLLAB. 

f  Sylly-jeatical,  a.  Obs.  nonce-u>d.  Perversion 
of  SYLLOGISTICAL  intended  to  suggest  silly  jest. 

1601  BP.  W.  BARLOW  Defence  69  Faine  would  this  disputer 
with  his  sylly-iesticall  method  conclude  vs  all  to  be  infidels. 

Sylpb.  (silO-  [a(^  mod.  L.  (pi.)  sylphes,  G. 
sylphen  (Paracektis  De  Nymphis,  etc.),  mod.L. 
sylphi  (Ibid.,  \Vks.  1658  II.  391).  Cf.  F.  sylphe, 
Sp.  silfo,  Pg.  sylpho,  etc. 

Littr^  conjectures  a  Gaulish  origin,  citing  svlfis  dat.  pi. 
from  Inter.  Helvct.  no.  117  of  Orelli,  who  connects  the  form 
with  sutevix  female  tutelary  spirits  venerated  in  Gaul  (see 
Holder  Altceit.  Sprachschatz  s.  v.i.  But  Paracelsus's  word 
may  be  an  arbitrary  coinage,  perh.  a  blending  of  sylvestris 
SYLVESTER  st>.1  i  and  nynipha  NYMPH.] 

1.  One  of  a  race  of  beings  or  spirits  supposed  to 
inhabit  the  nir  (orig.  in  the  system  of  Parncelsus). 

1657  H.  PINSELL  Philos.  Reformed  i.  I.  26  (from  Para 
celsus)  To  the  Earth  doe  belong  Gnoms  Lemurs,  Sylphs. 
1680  A.  L[OVF.LL]  tr.  Montfaucon  de  l-'illars*  Cut.  ofC.aba- 
It's  29  The  Sylphs  are  composed  of  the  purest  atomes  of  air. 
1699  DRVDEN  Let.  to  Mrs.  Eliz.  Thomas  12  Nov.,  Wks. 
1800  I.  it.  97  Whether  Sylph  or  Nymph,  I  know  not :  those 
fine  creatures,  .have  a  mind  to  be  christen'd.  1712  [see 
SALAMANDER^.  20].  1714  POPE  Rape  Lock  \.  65  The  light 
Coquettes  in  Sylphs  aloft  repair,  And  sport  and  flutter 
in  the  fields  of  Air.  1812  SIR  H.  DAW  Chem.  Philos.  17 
The  Rosicruclan  philosophy,  i;i  which  gnomes,  sylphs,  sala 
manders,  and  nymphs  were  the  spiritual  ngents,  supposed 
capable  of  being  governed  or  enslaved  by  man.  1830  SCOTT 
Demonol.  x.  347  They  affirmed  that  they  could  bind  to 
their  service  and  imprison  in  a  ring,  a  mirror,  or  a  stone, 
some  fairy,  sylph  or  salamander.  1856  Miss  MULOCK  yohn 
Halifax  x,  Though  this  lady  did  not  look  like  a  sylph  or  a 
wood-nymph— being  neither  very  small  nor  very  slight. 

b.  Applied  to  a  graceful  woman  or  girl ;  usually 
with  implication  of  slender  figure  and  light  airy 
movement.  (Cf.  NYMPH  2.) 

1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  xxv,  She's  the  only  sylph  I 
ever  saw,  who  could  stand  upon  one  leg,  and  play  the  tam 
bourine  on  her  other  knee,  like  a  sylph.  1847  DISRAELI 
Tancred\\.  xi,  The  mother.. seemed  a  sylph  or  a  sultana. 

2.  Gould's  name  for  various  humming-birds  with 
long  forked  tails. 

186*  GOULD  Monogr.  TrochiliJx  III.  PI.  172  Cynanthus 
cyanurus.  Blue. Tailed  Sylph.  Ibid.  173  Cynanthus 
smaragdicaudtis.  Green-Tailed  Sylph. 

3.  Comb.,   as  sylph-like   adj.    and    adv.,   sylph- 
looking  adj. 

1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xviii,  The  sylph-like  form,  dis« 
encumbered  of  her  heavy  riding-skirt  and  mantled  in  azure 
silk.  1825  T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  ii.  Passion  ty  Princ.  vii. 
111.82  A  sylph-like  gracefulness  in  their  figures  and  actions. 
1833  —  Parson's  Dan.  in.  ix,  Lady  Catherine  ..  gliding 
sylph-like  across  the  room,  seated  herself  by  his  side.  1834 
H.  MILLER  Scenes  ff  Leg.  xx.  (1857)  289  There  tripped 
lightly  along  a  sylph-looking  creature. 

Hence  Sylphic,  Sylphish,  Sylphy  adjs.y  per 
taining  to,  resembling,  of  the  nature  of,  or  char 
acteristic  of  a  sylph ;  sylph-like ;  Sylphize  z1., 
trans,  to  give  a  sylphish  character  to. 

1811  Nciv  Monthly  Mag.  II.  361  This,  .cannot  but  be  con 
sidered  as  an  improvement  even  by  the  most  prejudiced  of 
the  *sylphic  race.  1825  C.  M.  WESTMACOTT  Engl.  Spy  I. 
327  The  sylphic  daughters  of  Terpsichore.  1754  Advcn- 
turtr  No.  gv  II.  136  The  images,  customs,  and  employ 
ments  of  his  [sc.  Pope's]  sylphs  are  exactly  adapted  to  their 
natures..;  are  all,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
'Sylphish,  1834  MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  11.233  She 
was  of  a  slender,  delicate,  and  sylphish  form.  1802  ANNA 
RF.WARD  Lett.  (1811)  VI.  27  The  Gothic  mythology,  demon- 
ized  by  tiie  elder  bards  of  Caledonia,  *sylphued  by  Shake- 


360 

speare,  and  the  P.ritish  poets.  1836  T.  HOOK  G.  Gnrney  I. 
vii.  283  TJiere  was  a  swan-like  swimmingness  about  her  air 
and  gait— a  sort  of  *sylphy  something  that  livetted  the 
attention.  1842  United  Service  Mag.  i.  383  Her  chapletof 
bright  flowers  and  expanded  sylph y  wing. 

Sylphid  (sHfid),  sb.  (a.)  Also  -ide.  [ad.  F. 
sylphide  (1671  in  Littre),  f.  sylphe:  see  prec.  and 
-in2.]  A  little  or  young  sylph. 

1680  A.  L[OVELL]  tr.  Montfaucon  de  Viltars1  Cut.  of 
Gabalis  67  As  to  marriage,  I  would  advise  you  to  take  a 
sylphide.  1714  POPE  Rape  Lock  n.  73  Ye  Sylphs  and 
Sylphids,  to  your  chief  give  ear  !  1803  H.  K.  WHITE  Clif- 
t,m  Grove  48  in  Rem.  (1807)  II.  12  Hosts  of  Sylphids  on 
the  moon-beam  sail,  a  1814  Gonzanga  \.  i.  in  New  Brit. 
TheatrelM.  145  Let  me  catch  my  runaway  sylphid  by  the 
leg,  what  a  delightful  scene  of  raillery  I'll  have  with  him. 
1837  I.VTTOS  E.  Maltrav.  in,  ii,  Worse  than  the  Rosicru- 
cians,  it  is  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  all  human  beauty  for  the 
smile  of  a  sylphid,  that  never  visits  us  hut  in  visions,  1849 
THACKERAY  rtmatnmt  xxxviii,  Our  little  sylphide,  who 
scarcely  ate  at  dinner  more  than  the  six  grains  of  rice  of 
Amina.  1897  GUKTER  Susan  TwntbnUxn.  276  She  bounds 
with  the  grace  of  a  sylphide. 

b.  attrih.  or  as  adj.  «  SYLPHIC,  SYLPHISH. 

J779  Sylph  I.  195  My  connexion  with  the  Sylphiad  [sic] 
tribe.  1803  JANE  PORTEK  Thaddeus  xxii,  He  ventured  to 
look  once  only  at  her  Sylphid  figure.  1808  SCOTT  Marni. 
n.  Introd.  QO  If  to  Sylphid  Queen  'twere  given,  To  show 
our  earth  the  charms  of  Heaven,  She  could  not  glide  along 
the  air,  With  form  more  light.  1853  Miss  E-  S.  SHEPPARD 
Ch.  Anchester  II.  204  If  he  were  small  and  sylphid  seated 
by  his  majestic  mother,  how  tiny  was  that  delicate  satellite 
of  his. 

Hence  Sylphidine  a.  (nonce-ivd.},  like  a  sylphid. 

1885  MEREDITH  Diana  \\\\,  She  swam  above  them  in  a 
cocoon  of  her  spinning,  sylphidine,  unseizable. 

Sylring,  var.  of  CELURIXG  Obs. 

1628  in  Maitland  Club  Misc.  III.  372  The  law  galerie 
without  to  have  ane  fair  border  round  about  from  the  sylring 
to  the  held  of  the  windowis. 

Sylue,  obs.  form  of  SELF. 

1426  LYDG.  De  Guil.  PHgr.  3396  Ryht  in  the  sylue  wyse. 

Syluer,  -ir,  -ur,  -yr(e,  obs.  ff.  SILVER. 
Sylueren,  obs.  f.  SILVERN.  Sylure,  var. 
CEI.I'KE,  SILOUB,  Obs.  ;  obs.  f.  SILVER. 

j!  Sylva,  silva  (srlva\      [L.   silva   a  wood, 
forest,   woodland :    commonly   misspelt   sylva   in 
imitation  of  the  synonymous  Gr.  v\ij  ^see  HYLE',.] 
1.  a.  A  title  for  a  treatise  on  forest  trees,  or  a 
descriptive  list  or  catalogue  of  trees.  (Cf.  FLORA  2.) 
1664  EVF.I.YN  (ti(le)  Sylva,  Or  a  Discourse  of  Forest -Trees. 
1859  \V.  S.  COLEMAK  Woodlands  (1866)  63  Its  [sc.  the  wal 
nut  s]  importance  as  a  timber  and  fruit  tree  is  so  great  that 
we  must  introduce  it  as  a  member  of  our  Sylva. 

b.  The  trees  of  a  particular  region  or  period 
collectively.  (Cf.  FLORA  3.) 

1846-8  LOWELL  Biglow  P.  Ser.  i.  2nd  Let.  fr.  B.  Sawin 
Postscr.,  In  the  sylva  of  our  own  Southern  States,  the 
females  of  my  family  have  called  my  attention  to  the  china- 
tree.  1882  '  OUIDA  *  Maremma,  I.  148  The  rich  sylva  and 
flora  which  the  central  part  of  the  Maremma  possesses. 

t  2.  A  title  for  a  collection  of  pieces,  esp.  of 
•poems  ;  also,  a  thesaurus  of  words  or  phrases. 

After  the  title  {Si fax)  of  Statius's  collection  of  occasional 
poems. 

[1626  BACON  (title)  Sylva  Sylvarvm :  or  A  Natural!  His- 
torie.  In  ten  Centvries.]  1636  A.  QOWLF.Y]  (title)  Sylva,  or 
Divers  Copies  of  Verses  Made  upon  sundry  occasions.  1675 
ALSOP  Anti-sozzo  iii.  §  2.  259  What  ever  other  Synonima 
his  Sylva  will  fur:iish  him  with.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cyd.t 
Syl~'at  in  Poetry,  a  poetical  Piece,  composed,  as  it  were,  at 
a  Start ;  in  a  kind  of  Rapture  or  Transport.  . .  its  chief  Use, 
in  our  Language  is,  metaphorically,  to  express  certain  Col- 
lections  of  poetical  Pieces,  of  various  Kinds,  and  on  various 
Subjects.  1787  (title)  Sylva;  or,  the  Wood:  being  a  Col 
lection  of  Anecdotes,  Dissertations,  Characters,  Apoph 
thegms,  Original  Letters,  Bous  Mots,  and  other  little  things. 
.  .By  a  Society  of  the  Learned. 

Sylvage  (si-lved,^ .  rare—*,  [f.  L.  sylva  t  silva  a 

wood  (see  prec.)  +  -AGE.]    Woody  growth,  boscage. 

1773   GOLDSM.  Ess.  xxi.  Wks.  (Globe)  345/1   The   brook 

assumed  a  natural  sylvagej  and  the  rocks  were  covered 

with  moss. 

Sylvan,  silvan  (si-Ivan),  sb.  and  a.     Also  6 

-ein,  6-7  -ane,  (9  -ain).     [ad.  F.  sylvain  (only 

sl>. ;  in  Marot,  1539,  silvans^  sylvans  pi.)  or  ad.  L. 

sihamiS)  sylvdmts  (in  early  use  only  sb.  fern.  pi. 

I    silvdnx  goddesses  of  the  woods),  f.  sifva,  sylva'. 

|   see  prec.  and  -AN'. 

The  Latin  masc.  adj.  Silvanus  was  used   as  the  proper 
name  of  a  divinity  of  the  fields  and  forests,  identified  with 
i     Pan,  etc.;    it  has  been  occas.   anglicized  as  Silvan  *  e.g. 
j    Milton  Comns  268,  //  Pens.  134.] 

A.  sb.  One  who  (or  something  that)  inhabits  a 
wood  or  forest ;  a  being  of  the  woods. 

a.  Mythol.  An  imaginary  being  supposed  to 
haunt  woods  or  groves;  a  deity  or  spirit  of  the 
woods. 

1565  GOI.DIXG  Ovid's  Met.  i.   222   Satyres,  Faunes,  and 

j    sundry  Nymphes,  with  Silvanes  eke  beside.    1586  L.  BRYS- 

'    KETT  in  Spenser  s  Astrofihel,  Aeglogue  Sir  P.  Sidney  116 

I    Ve  Siluans,  Fawnes,  and  Satyres,  that  emong  These  thickets 

i    oft  tiaue  daunst  after  his  pipe.    1616  DRUMMOND  OF  HAWTH. 

Poems  (S.T.S.)  I.  39  Goate-feete  Syluans.    1675  SHADWFLL 

Psyche  i.  Then  an  Entry  danc'd  by  four  Sylvans,  and  four 

Dryads,  to  rustick  Musick.     1x1758  RAMSAY  Yellow  haird 

1    Laddie  ii,  Silvans  and  Fairies  unseen  danc'd  around.     1831 

SCOTT  Ct.  Rob.  xvi,  The  ancient  belief  in  the  god  Pan, 

with  his  sylvans  and  satyrs.    1845  DISRAELI  Sybil  \\,  i,  Ionic 

!    columns  of  black  oak,  with  a  profusion  of  fruits  and  flowers, 

;    and  heads  of  stags  and  sylvans. 


SYLVANITE. 

I        b.  A  person  dwelling  in  a  wood,  or  in  a  wood 
land  region  ;  a  forester;  a  rustic. 
1589  PUTTKXHAM  En%l.  Poesie  i.  xv.  (Arb.)  49  The  Satyre 

•  was  pronounced  by  rusticall  and  naked  Syluanes  speaking 
out  of  a  bush.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  %  P.  146  Daily 
disturbance  from  these  Sylvans  and  Mountaineers.  1703 
POPE  k'ertumnus  20  Her  private  orchards,  wall'd  on  ev'ry 
side,  To  lawless  sylvans  all  access  deny'd,  1824  SCOTT 
St.  Rattan's  xxv,  They  [sc.  two  girls]  were  encountered  by 
a  country  fellow,  .up  came  cousin  Francis. .,  and  soon  put 
the  silvan  to  flight. 

c.  An  animal,  esp.  a  bird,  living  in  or  frequent 
ing  the  woods. 

1611  DRAVTON  Poly*olb.  xiii.  44  Hunts-up  to  the  Morn 
the  feath'red  Sylvans  sing.  1613-16  W.  BROWNE  Brit. 
Past.  n.  iii.  891  A  little  grove. .Where  every  morne  a  quire 
of  Silvaiw  sung.  1831  J.  Wn.sosin  Blackw.  Mag:.  XXIX. 
291  Shyest  of  the  winged  silvans,  the  cushat.  1831  SCOTT 
Ct.  Rob.  xvi,  The  sylvan  [an  orang-outang]  looked  fixedly 
upon  Count  Robert,  almost  as  if  he  understood  the  language 
used  to  him. 

d.  ?  A  forest  tree,  shrub,  etc.  rare. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  498  Clydes  fragrant  fields,. . 
Bedeckt  with  Siluans.  1787  Generous  Attachment  II.  97 
The  verdant  sylvans. 

B.  adj.  1.  Belonging,  pertaining,  or  relating 
to,  situated  or  performed  in,  associated  with,  or 
characteristic  of,  a  wood  or  woods.  (In  earliest 
use  of  deities  or  nymphs  :  see  A.) 

1580-3  GREENE  Mamillia  n.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  283  The 
Syluein  Nimph  Oenone.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  n.  iv. 
(1912)  172  A  goodly  white  marble  stone,  that  should  seeme 
had  bene  dedicated  in  ancient  time  to  the  Silvan  gods. 
,  1638  COWLEY  Love's  Riddle  \.  i,  May  all  the  Sylvan  Deityes 
Bee  still  propitious  to  you.  1697  DRVDEN  sEnetd  ix.  549 
If  ere  my  Pious  Father,  for  my  sake,  Did  grateful  Offrings 
on  thy  Altars  make;  Or  I  increas'd  them  with  my  Silvan 
toils.  1741  SHESSTONE  Jitdgem.  Hercules  57  The  silvan 
choir,  whose  numbers  sweetly  flow'd.  1750  JOHNSON 
Rambler^  No.  66  r  o,  I  once  knew  a  man.  .who.. found 
himself  irresistibly  determined  to  sylvan  honors;. .he., 
spent  whole  days  in  the  woods,  pursuing  game.  1810  SCOTT 
Lady  of  L.  n.  ii,  Good  hawk  and  hound  for  sylvan  sport. 
1811  —  Keniliv.  xxxiv,  Elizabeth's  silvan  dress,  .was  of  a 
pale  blue  silk.  1831  —  Ct.  Rob.  xxvii,  A  sylvan  man,  or 
native  of  the  woods  [an  orang-outang].  1847  L.  HUNT 
Jar  Honey  vui.  (1848)  104  The  Italians  identify  the  pastoral 
with  the  sylvan  drama.  1885  R.  BUCHANAN  Annan  Water 
viii,  Deep  sylvan  silence. 

b.  Of  woods  as  a  subject  of  cultivation  or  ob 
servation,  rare. 

1830  J.  G.  STRUTT  Sylva  Brit.  42  These  would  form  a 
volume  in  themselves,  a  Sylvan  Chronicle  of  times  past. 
1834  Tait's  Mag.  1. 665/1  The  new  system  of  silvan-culture 
introduced  by  \iolaines,  for  the  regeneration  of  the  Royal 
forests. 

2.  Consisting  of  or  formed  by  woods  or  trees. 
1594    NASHE    Unfort.    Trav.   Wks.    (Grosart)  V.  120  As 

many  sortes  of  shrill  breasted  birdes  as  the  Summer  hath 
allowed  for  singing  men  in  hir  siluane  chappels.  1615 
CHAPMAN  Odyssey  xix.  599  Steepe  Parnassus,  on  whose 
forehead  grow  All  syhian  off-springs  round.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  v.  377  So  to  the  Silvan  Lodge,  They  came.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Past.  vi.  15  And  all  the  Silvan  reign  shall 
sing  of  thee.  1784  COWPER  Task  \.  588  Thehouseless  rovers 
of  the  sylvan  world,  a  1822  SHELLEY  Fragm.  Unfinished 
Drama  225  The  pillared  stems  Of  the  dark  sylvan  temple. 
1857  LIVINGSTONE  Trav.  xii.  212  The  islands  at  a  little  dis 
tance  seem  great  rounded  masses  of  sylvan  vegetation. 

3.  Furnished  with,  abounding  in,  or  having  as  its 
chief  feature,  woods  or  trees  ;  wooded,  woody. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  140  Cedar,  and  Pine,  and  Firr,  and 
branching  Palm  A  Silvan  Scene.  1697  DRVDEN  SEneid  XI. 
874  To  share  with  me  The  Silvan  Shades.  1794  MRS. 
RADCLIFFE  My  si.  Udolpho  xxxiv.  All  the  charms  of  sylvan 
and  pastoral  landscape.  1798  WORDSW.  Tintern  Abbey 
56  How  oft,  in  spirit,  have  I  turned  to  thee,  O  sylvan 
Wye  !  thou  wanderer  thro'  the  woods  !  1814  SCOTT  U'av. 
xxii.  The  glen  widened  into  a  silvan  amphitheatre.  1870 
EDGAR  Rnnnymede  23  The  towns  assumed  a  sylvan  aspect, 
and  the  churches  were  converted  into  leafy  tabernacles. 
1880  LD.  BFACONSFIELD  in  Daily  Neu-szy  Mar.  6/5  Sylvan 
scenery  never  palls.  1883  STEVENSON  Sih-etado  Sq.  to 
The  whole  neighbourhocd..now  so  quiet  and  sylvan,  was 
once  alive  with  mining  camps. 

Hence  Sylva'nity  (sil-),  sylvan  quality  or  char 
acter  ;  Sylvanize  v,  trans. ,  to  render  sylvan; 
Sy-lvanly  adv.,  in  a  sylvan  manner  or  style; 
Sylvanxy,  sylvan  scenery. 

1832  J.  WILSON  in  Bfakw.Mag.'XX.X.ll.  852  Manners., 
full  of  rurality,  or  *silvanity,  or  urbanity.  190^  Times 
i  July  7/4  Mr.  Knight's  'Sylvanus  Urban  '.  .combined  the 
urbanity  of  a  true  man  of  letters  with  the  sylvanity  (if  it 
may  be  called  so)  of  a  Yorkshireman.  1835  Blackw.  Mag. 
XXXVII.  606  The  winds.. would.. have  called  from  their 
sleep  of  years  the  satyrs  to  *sylvanize  the  spot  again.  1800 
COLERIDGE  in  Robberds  Mew.  Ii'.  Taylor  (1843)  I-  318 
Something  very  *sylvanly  romantic.  1844  MRS  BROWNING 
Lost  Bower  xxiv,  The  wild  hop.. And  the  brge-leaved 
columbine,  Arch  of  door  and  window-mullicn,  did  right 
sylvanly  entwine.  1821  New  Monthly  Mag.  II  46  Perch'd 
upon  a  green  and  sunny  hill,  Gazing  upon  the  "sylvanry 
below.  1901  Pall  Mall  G.  29  May^  1/3  You  shall  find., 
quite  unsuspected  sylvanry  In..  Kensington  Gardens. 

Sylvanite  (si-lvansit).  Min.  [f.  (Tran)- 
syhania,  where  found  :  see  -ITE  1.  Cf.  sylvanium 
(G.  sylvan^  Werner),  an  old  name  for  tellurium.] 
a.  Native  tellurium,  with  slight  admixture  of  gold, 
iron,  etc.  ?  Obs.  b.  A  telluride  of  gold  and  silver 

i    (sometimes   also    containing   lead),    occurring  in 

1   crystals  or  masses  of  a  steel-grey,  silver-white,  or 

I   yellow  colour  with  metallic  lustre. 

1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  flfin.(td.  a)  II.  324, 1  call  \t[sc.  the  new 

i    semi-metal]  Sylvanite,  from  its  being  found  in  Transylvania. 


SYLVANITIC. 

1811  PINKERTON  Fetral.  II.  239  Bornite,.  .with  sylvanite, 
from  Nagyag  in  Transilvania.  1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  81 
Sylvanite..  .Comp..  .Tellurium  55-8,  gold  28*5,  silver  15-7. 
Antimony  sometimes  replaces  part  of  the  tellurium,  and 
lead  part  of  the  other  metals. 

Hence  Sylvani'tic  <z.,  containing  sylvanite. 

1796  K.IRWAN  EJem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  II.  101  The  Sylvanitic 
Ore.  .is. ,  of  a  whitish  colour.  . 

Sylvar,  ohs.  form  of  SILVER. 

Sylvate,  silvate  (si-lv^t).  Chem.   [f.  SYLVIC 

+  -ATK  J  c.]     A  salt  of  sylvic  acid. 

1836  BRANDE  Chem.  (ed.  4)  978  The  silvates  of  potassa, 
soda,  and  ammonia,  are  soluble  in  water;. .the  silvate  of 
magnesia,  .is  .soluble  in  alcohol. 

Sylvatic,  silvatic(silv<e'tik),fl.  rare.  Also 
8  selvatick  (after  If.  selvatico],  [ad.L.  sitvaticus, 
f.  silva, :  see  SYLVA  and  -ATIC.  Cf.  K.  sytvaiiqutA 

Belonging  to  or  found  in  woods  ;  of  the  nature  of 
a  wood  or  woodland;  sylvan;  -\transf.  rustic, 
boorish  (obs.\  So  f  Sylva'tical  a.  Obs.  rar&~°, 

1656  BLOUNT  Gfossogr.,  Sylvatical.     1661  LOVELL  Hist. 
A'ii»t.  $  J/i/*.    Isacjoge  avb,   Insectivorous, ..  and  ..  not* 
melodious,  as  the  . .  swallow,  wild  and  riparie; ..  titmouse, 
great  fennish,  sylvatick,  black,  ceruleous.     1668  H.  MORE 
Div.  Dial.  in.   xxxiv.  (1713)   271    Fauns  and   Satyrs  and 
other  Sylvatick  Genii.     Ibid.  v.  xxi.  474  How  rough  and 
unpolish  d,  how  rude  and  sylvatick  the  spirit  of  Elias  will 
appear.     1755  T.  H.  CROKER  Orl.  Fur.  xxiv.  xci,  Concealed 
iti  the  selvatick  brake.    1814  T.  HAYNES  Treat.  Strawberry, 
etc.   (ed.    2)    s    nt>fe,   Otliers   assert    the    large    Carolinian 
[strawberry]  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  sylvatic  situations. 

t  Sylve.  Obs.  Pedantic  nonce-ad.  L.  sylva, 
silva  a  wood. 

1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  251  Incluse  with  Sylves  be- 
hind,  and  Lakes  before  us,  Our  outward  man  wants  some 
thing  that's  calorous. 

t  Sylvester,  sb.l-  Obs.  Also  silv-,  [In  sense  i, 
ad.L.  syl-t  silvestris  \  in  sense  2,  ad.L.  silvestre 
(sc.  granunt  seed),  neut.  of  silvestris :  see  SYL 
VESTER  a.] 

1.  In  the  system  of  Paracelsus,  a  spirit  of  the 
woods. 

1657  H.  PINNELL  Philof.  Reformed  \.  i.  27  In  the  Aire  or 
our  airy  world  there  are  Umbratils,  Silvesters,  Satyrs,  whose 
Monsters  are   the   Gyants.     Ibid.  H.  15    marg.t    Gnomes, 
Sylve*ters  and  Lemures. 

2.  Name  for  an  inferior  kind  of  cochineal  (sup 
posed,  like  the  true  cochineal,  to  be  the  seed  of 
a  plant). 

1697  DAMPIER  Voy,  I.  v.  124  The  Friers  get  plentiful  in 
comes,  .in  other  places  where  they  plant  Cochoneel  Trees, 
or  Silvester  Trees.  Ibid.  viii.  229  The  Silvester  is  a  red 
grain  growing  in  a  Fruit  much  resembling  the  Cochineel- 
fruit.  1703  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3895/3  Goods  out  of  the  Mary 
Man  of  War  from  Vi^o,  consisting  of  Sugars, . .  Campuchina, 
or  Silvester.  [1791  HAMILTON  tr.  Berthollet's  Art  of  Dye* 
ing  II,  H.  in.  iii.  170  The  sylvestris  is  a  sort  of  cochineal.) 

Sylvester  (srlvestai),  sb£  [Proper  name.] 
St.  Sylvester's  day,  Dec.  31.  Sylvester-eve, -night 
[G.  Sylve$terabend~\)  the  evening  or  night  of 
Dec.  31,  New  Year's  Eve. 

1838  S.  ]  \CKSQXlr.Straitss'  ft  f  win.  Early  Life  Lutheran 
Clergyman  t.  50,  I  have  never  been  able  to  feel  joyful  on 
Sylvester-eve,  when  I  have  spent  it  wholly  in  company. 
1852  THACKERAY  Esmond  \\.  vii,  And  so  the  Sylvester  night 
passed  away.  1866  ENGFL  A'«/.  Mus.  viii.  276  In  the  vil 
lages  of  Northern  Germany,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  cow- 
h  rd,  .at  midnight  of  Sylvester,  to.  .sing  a  sacred  hymn. 

t  Sylvester,  Sll-f  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  si/-t 
Sylvester,  -tris,  f.  silva^  SYLVA.]  =  SYLVESTRIAN 
rt.l  So  Sylve'stral  a.  Bot.,  growing  in  woods  or 
woodland  places ;  of  a  type  found  in  woods ; 
t  Sylve'strial,  f  Sylve'strlc,  t  Sylve'strions, 
fSylve'strous  adjs.  =  SYLVESTRIAN  a.1 

1578  T.  N.  tr.  Con.?.  IV.  India  (1596)  378  They  did  main- 
taine  themselves  with  rootes,  hearbes,  and  *silvester  fiutes. 
1720-1  Lftt.fr.  Mist's  Jrnl.  (1722)  II.  169  One  Time  a 
mighty  Plague  did  pester  All  lieasts  Domestick  and  Syl 
vester.  1858  IRVINE  lland-bk.  Brit.  Wants  80  *Sylvestral 
plants,  .grow  chiefly  In  woods*  but  some. .also  in  heclces, 
and  more  in  bushy  places.  1863  J.  G.  H.AKER  N.  Yorksk. 
181  Aboriginal  species  characteiUtically  paludal,  uliginal, 
ericetal,  and  sylvestral.  1607  TOI-SEI.L  Four-/.  Beasts 
630  All  wilde  *siluestriall  beastes  are  dryer  then  the  tame, 
modern,  and  domesticall.  x6ao  VENNER  I'ia  Recta  iii. 
64  It  [sc.  the  pheasant)  may  of  all  sylucstriall  Fowle, 
well  challenge  the  first  place  at  tables.  1623  COCKERAM  i, 
*Sylnestrick,  wilde,  rustical!.  1656  BLOUNT  Gkss0gr.t 
Sylvestrick,  *Syfoestrious.  .of  Wood  or  Forest,  full  of  Trees 
or  Wood,  woody.  1653  R.  MASON  in  IJulwer  Anthrcpomet. 
Lett,  to  Author  **4,  The  ruder  crouds  and  *silvestrous 
heards  of  mankinde. 

Sylvestrian,  sil-  (silve-strian),  a.1  [f.  L. 
silvestris  (see  SYLVESTER  a.}  +  -AN.]  Belonging 
to  or  found  in  woods ;  sylvan,  rustic. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  229  Mallows.. is  either 
Hoiiensian.  .or  Sylvestrian.  1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.^  Brit. 
III.  Diss.  P/tysiik  37  There's  nothing  now  remaining  of 
those  Sylvestrian  Herbalists,  a.  173*  GAY  Wine  131  Syl- 
vestrian  gods  !  1866  J.  B.  ROSE  tr.  Ovid's  Fasti  n.  289 
Silvestrian  deities.  1867  —  tr.  Virg,  SEneid  62  The 
Nymphs  sylvtMrian. 

Sylve  Striau,  <*.2  and  sb.  Ch.  Hist.  [f.  Syl 
vester  (see  below)  +  -IAN.]  Belonging  to,  or  a 
member  of,  an  order  of  Benedictines  founded  by 
Sylvester  Gozzolini  in  1231.  Also  t  Sylvestrin(e 
[F.  Sylvestrin  sb.]  a.  and  sb. 

1693  tr.  d'Emilianne's  Hist.  Monast.  Orders  xli.  100  Of 
the  Sylvestrin  Order.  The  Congregation  of  Sylvestrins 
VOL.  IX. 
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began  to  be  established  in  the  year  1269  ..  by  Sylvester 
Gozolini.  1753  CHAI.LONER  Cath.  Chr.  Instructed  182 
Other  Religions,  professing  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  as 
the  Silvestrines.  1882-3  •V<7/«^f'j  Encycl.  Relig.  Kncnvl. 
III.  2275  Sylvestrians.  1005  United  Fret  Ch.  Mag.  Apr. 
13/2  The  convent  of  San  Marco.,  was  originally  a  founda 
tion  of  Sylvestrian  monks. 

Sylviad  (diriid),  st>.  (a.)  Omiih.  [f.  mod.L. 
SylviadK)  variant  form  for  Sylviidx^  f.  Sylvia, 
name  of  the  typical  genus :  see  -ID  ;1,  and  cf,  -AD 
i  b.]  A  bird  of  the  family  Sylviadm  (Sylviidx] ; 
a  warbler.  Also  attrib.  or  as  adj. 

1867  Ibis  Jan.  73  If  we  cast  our  eye  down  the  catalogue, 
we  find  sixty-one  species  of  the  Sylviads  enumerated.  Ibid, 
74  There  are  two  very  distinct  tides  of  Sylviad  immigration 
in  Palestine. 

t  Sylvian,  a.1    Gbs.    rare—1.      Incorrectly  for 

S  VI,  VAX. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E,  India  •$•  P.  64  Those  slender  Fences 
only  designed  to  oppose  the  Sylvian  Herd,  are  thrown  down 
to  erect  others  of  a  more  War-like  Force. 

Sylvian  (si-lvian),  a.2  Anat.  [ad.  F.  sylvien, 
f.  the  name  of  Francois  de  la  Hoe  Sylvius,  a 
Flemish  anatomist  (1614-1672)  ;  often  erroneously 
referred  to  that  of  Jacques  Dubois,  latinized 
Jacobus  Sylvius,  an  earlier  French  anatomist 
(1478-1555).]  Described  by  or  named  after  the 
anatomist  Sylvius:  applied  to  certain  structures  in 
-the  brain,  viz.  : 

Sylvian  aqueduct  (aqueduct  of  Sylvius),  the  passage  be 
tween  the  third  and  fourth  ventricles  of  the  brain.  Sylvian 
artery,  the  middle  cerebral  artery.  Syiviun  _fis$itre  (fis 
sure  ofSylvius)t  the  fissure  between  the  anterior  and  middle 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  Sylvian  fossat  a  depression  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  in  the  middle  of  the  Sylvian  fis-ure, 
containing  the  island  of  Reil.  Sylvian  ventricle,  the  fifth 
ventricle  of  the  brain. 

1871  HUXLEY  in  Darwin  Descent  of  Man  vii.  (1874)  204 
In  the  human  foetus,  the  sylvian  fissure  is  fornu-d  in  the 
course  of  the  third  month  of  uterogestation.  1890  HILLINGS 
Mfd.  Diet.,  Sylvian  fossa.. Sylvian  ventricle.  1899  All- 
butt's  Syst.  MeJ.  VI.  773  Lesions  in  or  about  the  nuclei  in 
the  gray  matter  of  the  Sylvian  Aqueduct.  Ibid.  VII.  608 
The  middle  cerebral,  or  Silvian  artery,  is  practically  the 
direct  continuation  of  the  internal  carotid. 

Sylvian,  a*  (sb.}  Ornith.  [f.  mod.  L.  Sylvia 
(Scopoli,  1 769),  f.  L.  silva  a  wood  :  see  SYLVA 
and  -AN.]  Belonging  to  the  genus  Sylvia  or 
family  Sylviidse  of  oscine  passerine  birds  (the 
warblers),  b.  sb.  A  bird  of  this  genus  or  family. 

In  mod.  Diets, 

Sylvic,  silvic  (si'lvik),  a.  Chem.  [ad.  F. 
sylvique  (a  1836),  f.  L.  sylva,  silva  a  wood:  see 
-ic  i  b.]  Sylvic  acid\  a  colourless  crystalline  sub 
stance,  isomeric  with  pinic  acid,  and,  like  it, 
forming  a  constituent  of  colophony  or  turpen 
tine-resin. 

1836  BRANDE  Chem.  (ed.  4)  9?8  Silvic  Acid.. is  insoluble 
in  water,  fusible  at  about  212°,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  in  sulphuric  acid.  1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem,  Org. 
Bodies  506  That  portion  of  the  resin  which  remains  undis- 
solved  when  the  turpentine  freed  from  its  oil  is  digested  in 
cold  alcohol  of  o  867,  has  been  called  silvic  acid  by  Unver- 
dorben,  and  resin  beta,  by  Berzelius.  1844  FOWNKS  Chem. 
500  Pure  sylvic  acid  crystallizes  in  small,  colourless,  ihombic 
prisms. 

Sylvicoline  (Vilvrk^Iain),  a.  and  sb.  Ornith. 
[ad.  mod.L.  Sylvicolinm  pi.,  f.  Sylvicola,  a  former 
generic  name,  =  L.  silvicola  inhabiting  woods : 
see-lNE1.]  a.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  Sytvitolinze, 
a  former  division  of  the  family  then  called  Sylvi- 
colidez  (now  Mniotiltidx\  comprising  the  typical 
American  warblers,  b.  sb.  A  bird  of  this  division. 

1872  COUFIS  Key  *V.  Amer.  Birds  91  The  student  will  be 
able  to  assure  himself  that  his  specimen  is  a  sylvicoline. 
1878  —  Birds  C<>lo> ado  I' alley  484  The  genus  Icteria.. 
seems  decidedly  Tanagroid  or  Sylvicoline. 

Sylvics,  silvics  (si-lviks).  [f.  L.  silva, 
SYLVA  +  -us:  see  -ic  a.]  The  scientific  study  of  the 
growth  and  life  of  forest  trees,  as  a  department 
of  forestry. 

1907  (Apiil  17)  U.S.  Deft.  Agric.)  Forest  Service  Order 
N:o.  132  Silvics.  {The  title  has  been  changed  (April  17, 
IQI  0  to  the  '  Office  of  Forest  Investigations'.] 

Sylviculture,  silvi-  (si-lvik»Hiuj,  -1/3.1). 
[ad.  F.  sylvi-,  silviculture,  i.  L.  sylva,  silva  a 
wood  +  F.  culture  cultivation.]  The  cultivation  of 
woods  or  forests;  the  growing  and  tending  of  trees 
as*a  department  of  forestry. 

1880  Nature  5  Feb.  330  i  A  recent  instructive  experi 
ment  in  sylviculture.  1893  ^'-  G.  W ATKINS  in  Academy 
15  July  55/2  Sylviculture . .  means  the  culture  of  timber  for 
profit,  as  opposed  to  arboriculture,  or  the  growing  of  beau 
tiful  specimen  trees  in  park  and  garden. 

Hence  Sylvicu'ltural  a.,  belonging  or  relating 
to  sylviculture  (whence  Sylvicu'lturally  adv.} ; 
Sylvicu'ltnrist,  a  jierson  engaged  or  skilled  in 
sylviculture. 

1889  Nature  12  Dec.  122  2  "Sylvicultural  systems — that 
is  different  methods  under  which  the  creation,  regeneration, 
tending,  and  utilization  of  woods  are  effected.  1893  NISBET 
(title}  British  Forest  Trees  and  their  SylvicuIturalCharac- 
teristics  and  Treatment.  1903  Board  Agric.  Leaflet  No. 
91.  4  It  is  to  the  action  of  the  beetle  that  the  chief  silvicuU 
tural  damage  is  due.  1903  Forestry  Quart.  Nov.  36 
(Cent.  Diet.,  Suppl.)  "Silvictilturally  of  interest  is  the  note 
that  in  a  spruce  stand  undergrown  with  beech  no  beetles 
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were  found,  although  a  neighboring  stand  was  greatly 
damaged.  1887  1'af.  Sci.  Alanthly  Sept.  636  A  Krench 
'sylvicultures!  has  devised  a  method  of  clothing  the  stripped 
oak-trees. 

Sylviine  (srlvi,3in'f  a.  Ornith.  [ad.  mod.L. 
Sylviinss  pi.,  f.  Sylvia:  see  SVLVIAD  anil  -INE1.] 
Belonging  to  the  Sylviinse,  either  as  a  synonym  of 
SylviiJie  reckoned  as  a  subfamily  of  a  larger  family, 
or  as  a  subfamily  of  Sylviidx  comprising  the 
warblers  of  the  Old  World. 

1884  COUES  Key  N.  Amer.  Birds  (ed.  2)  s6o  rolioftlla 
has  been  sometimes  associated  w  ith  the  Paridz,  but  differs 
decidedly  and  is  apparently  Sylviine. 

Sylvine(si'lvin).  Alin.  [a.F.jy/WfMt'Beudant, 
1832),  from  the  old  name  of  the  salt,  sal  ttigestivus 
Sylvii  'digestive  salt  of  Sylvius':  see  -IXE5.] 
Native  potassium  chloride,  occurring  in  some  salt 
mines  and  on  Mount  Vesuvius.  Also  called 
Sylvite  (si-lvait). 

1850  ANSTED  Elem.  Ceo!.,  Min.  etc.  §  370  SyMni, 
Chluride  of  pota.sh.  1868  DANA  Mm-  (ed.  5)  in  Sylvite. 
1913  lllustr.  Loml.  News  22  Feb.  238/3  SyK'ine  happens 
to  be  one  of  the  minerals  which,  in  one  of  its  forms,  emits 
electricity  on  compression. 

Sylvre,  -vryn.-vyrn,  obs.  ff.  SILVER,  SILVEKK. 

Sylwes,  obs.  f.  shelves,  pi.  of  SHEI.F  j<i.l 

Sylypp,  obs.  form  of  SYLLAB,  s\  liable. 

Sym-  (sim),  Preftx,  rtpr.  Gr.  ovfi-,  assimilated 
form  of  aw-,  SYN-,  before  labials  (0,  p.  T,  </>,  i^), 
hence  in  words  of  Greek  derivation  in  Latin 
and  modern  languages  before  6,  m,  p.  Sym- 
morphic  (simjrjlik),  a.  tionte-U'd.  [f.  Gr.  avp- 
fiop<j>os  (popiprj  form)  +  -ic],  having  the  same  or 
a  like  form ;  conformed ;  so  Symmo  rphism, 
likeness  of  form,  condition  of  being  conformed. 
Sympalmograpli  (simpse'Inwgraf)  [Gr.  TraX^os 
vibration  :  see  -GK.ATH],  an  apparatus  for  exhibit 
ing  the  combination  of  vibrations,  consisting  of 
a  double  pendulum  the  two  parts  of  which  can  be 
caused  to  vibrate  in  different  directions  and  at 
varying  rates,  with  a  style  attached  so  as  to  trace 
the  resulting  curves  on  a  prepared  surface.  Sym- 
patetic  (simpate'tik),  ncnte-u'd.  [after  PERI 
PATETIC],  a  fellow- walker,  a  companion  in  a  walk. 
Sympatric  (simpartrik\  a.  Bid.  [Gr.  -rtarfa 
fatherland  :  see  -ic],  applied  to  species  of  animals 
or  plants  native  in  the  same  region  ;  so  Sympatry 
,  (simpae'tri),  the  fact  of  being  sympatric.  Sym- 
pelmous  (simpe'lmas),  a.  Ornith.  (also  erron. 
syn-)  [Gr.  irt'A^a  sole  of  the  foot  i  see  -ors], 
i  having  the  tendons  of  the  deep  flexors  of  the  tots 
united  before  separating  to  e.-uh  of  the  four  digits. 
Symperitoneal  (simperitflnfil),  a,  (see  quot.). 
Sympetalous  (simpe'tabs),  a.  Bet.,  having  the 
petals  united;  gamopelalous.  Symphilism  (si'm- 
filiz'm),  Biol.  [f.  Gr.  0v^f At iV to  love  mutually  + 
-ISM],  term  for  a  kind  of  friendly  symbiosis  or 
commensalism  existing  between  ants  or  termites 
and  certain  other  insects  which  they  feed  and  tend 
as  guests,  and  which  in  some  cases  yield  a  sweet 
substance  as  food  for  them  ;  also  Symphily 
(si'mfili)  [ad.  Gr.  trv/i$iAfa]  ;  hence  Sympliilous 
(si'mfibs)  a.,  characterized  by  symphily.  Sym- 
plionesis  (simttfaf sis),  2'hilol.  [Gr.  tpuivrion 
PHONESIS  ;  cf.  Gr.  av^iipufr/ais  agreement]  (see 
quot.  and  DING-DONG  C.  i).  Symphonetic 
(sim0ne-tik\  a.  [Gr.  ^OIUJTIKOS  PHONETIC],  (a) 
Jlfus.  consisting  of  parts  in  harmony;  polyphonic; 
(i>)  Philol.  exhibiting  symphonesis.  Symphrase 
(si'mfr/'z),  Cram.,  a  word  consisting  of  a  phrase 
or  number  of  words  run  into  one.  Symphrattic 
(simfise'tik),  a.  Ceol.  [meg.  f.  Gr.  av^faTrnv 
to  press  together-i- -ic],  produced  by  pressure, 
as  regionally  metamorphosed  rocks;  so  Sym- 
phra'ttism,  metamorpnism  caused  by  pressure. 
Synchronistic  (simliifai'stik),  a.  nonce-wd.  [f. 
Gr.  av/juppovtiv  to  be  of  one  mind ;  after  syn 
chronistic],  involving  coincidence  or  identity  of 
j  thought;  embodying  the  same  ideas.  Sym- 
;  phyllous  (simfrbs),  a.  Bot.  [Gr.  <pv\\ot>  leaf: 
see  -ous],  having  the  perianth-leaves  united ; 
gamophyllons.  ||  Sympnenma  (simpni«'ma),  pi. 
-ata  [Gr.  irvtvpa  spirit],  a  supposed  companion 
spirit,  or  spiritual  bride  or  bridegroom ;  hence 
Sympnenma-tic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  'sym- 
pneuma  ' ;  so  Sympnen  matism,  the  theory  of 
'  sympneumata ' ;  also,  agreement  in  'spitit',  dis 
position,  or  mental  attitude.  Sympolar  (sim- 
rw"'lai),  a.  Geom.,  reciprocally  polar  :  said  of  a 
pair  of  polyhedra  so  related  that  every  face  of  each 
corresponds  to  a  summit  of  the  other.  Sympo- 
lity  (simpjHiti)  [Gr.  o-tvwoAmjs  fellow-citizen, 
after  POLITY],  mutual  relation  of,  or  a  body  of, 
fellow-citizens,  t  Sympresbyter  ot>s.  (also  erron. 
syn-)  [ad.  Gr.  ovn*p€aflvTfpos  (i  Pet.  v.  i)],  a 
fellow-presbyter,  fellow-elder.  Sympsychograph 
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ginary  composite  portrait  produced  by  superposition 
of  images  of  the  same  object  as  conceived  by  dif-  i 
ferent  minds;  so  Sympsycho'ffrapher,  -g-raphy. 
1851  G.  S.  FABF.R  Many  Mansions  103  Our  spiritualised 
human  bodies  .  .  thus  conformed  or  (as  the  Greek  has  it 
[Philipp.  iii.  2il)..made  *>ymmorphic  to  his  spiritualised 
Body.  lbid.t  They  would  neither  have  this  declared  *sym- 
morphism,  nor.  .be  fitted  for  a  perpetual  abode.,  with  the 
Lord  their  glorious  pattern.  1895  C.  E.  BENIIAM  in  En- 
gineering  ib  July  127  (title)  The  "Sympalmograph.  1832 
MAGINN  in  Blackw.  Mag:  XXXII.  413  Without..  inter- 
rupting..the  dialogue  of  the  two  venerable  *sympatetics. 
1904  POULTON  Ess.  Evolution  (1908)  62  Forms  found 
together  in  certain  geographical  areas  may  be  called 
*Sympatric...The  occurrence  of  forms  together  may  be 
termed  *Sympatry.  1885  Stand.  Xat.  Hist.  (1888)  IV. 
369  An  arrangement  to  be  called  "synpelmous,  since  the 
two  tendons  are  completely  blended.  ..  The  synpelmous 
distribution  of  the  deep  plantar  tendons  obtains  especi 
ally  in  the  swifts,  humming-birds,  .and  their  allies.  1898 
Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Sympelmous.  1903  BORLAND  Med. 
Diet.  (ed.  3),  *Sympfritoneal..  uniting  two  or  more  parts 
of  the  peritoneum  artificially.  1877  A,  W.  BENSETT  tr. 
T/wmfs  Bot.  129  The  corolla  is  gamopetalous  or  "sympeta 
lous  (less  correctly  '  monopetalous  '),  when  the  petals  are 
more  or  less  coherent.  1903  Nature  12  F'eb.  351/1  The 
phenomenon  of  '  *sympbilism  ',  that  is  to  say,  the  harbour. 
ing  of  insects,  &c.,  of  various  foreign  species  in  the  nests  of 
ants  and  termites.  It  is  stated  that  the  number  of  *symphi- 
lous  arthropods  exceeds  a  hundred.  1899  I).  SHARP  \\-\Catn- 
bridge  Nat.  Hist.  VI.  183  The  relations  between  ants  and 
their  guests..  Wasmann.  .arranges,  .in  four  categories:  i, 
1  'Symphily  '  for  the  true  guests,  which  are  fed  and  tended 
by  the  ants,  the  guests  often  affording  some  substance  the 
ants  delight  in.  1871  A.  J.  ELMS  Presid.  Addr.  to  Thilol. 
Soc.  13  Tlie  Dingdong  !  theory..;  let  us  call  \\.*syinphone» 
sis,  1721  A.  MALCOLM  Treat.  MHS.  \\.  §  2.  332  A  com 
pound  Song  is  where  Two  or  more  Voices  go  together,,  .so 
that  the  Melody  each  of  them  makes,  is  a  distinct  and  dif- 
ferentsimple  Sony.  .;  ..all  such  Compositions  are  very  pro. 
perly  called  *symphoneiick  Musick,  or  Musick  in  Parts. 
1872  A.  J.  ELLIS  rresid.  Addr.  to  Philo(.  Soc.  15  Is  it  [sc. 
the  word  '  scrumptious  ']  interjectional,  imitational,  or*syni< 
phonetic?  1893  Smithsonian  AV/.  41  He  was  able  to 
ascertain  and  formulate  the  principles,  .governing  the  num 
ber,  kind,  and  position  of  notional  stems  in  *symphrases,  or 
word-sentences,  1904  A.  W.  (.".RABAU  in  Amer,  Geol.  Apr. 
236  note.  Rocks  of  this  type  may  be  called  *symphrattic 
rocks.  Ibid.  236  Whether  the  metamorphism  be  due.  .to 
mountain  making  processes  (regional  or  dynamo-metamor- 
phisrrt,  or  \symphrattism).  1828  CAKLYLE  Germ.  Rom.  \\  . 

145  Another  series  of  .  .occurrences,  not  FO  much  of  a  syn 
chronistic,  as  of  a  *symphronUtic  kind.     1877  A.  W.  BEN 
NETT  tr.  Thomt's  Hot.  134  The  perianth  .  .  may  be  gatnophyl- 
lous  or  'symphyllous.  .on  the  one  hand;  or  [etc.],     1885 
L.  OUPHANT  Syinpneumata  v.  81   United  with  a  '*Sym- 
pneuma  '  free  from  the  gross   external  covering   of  outer 
body.    Ibid.  xii.  179  The  electric  *sympneumatic  life.    Ibid. 
xiii.  201  The  conscious  notes  echoed  from  tlie  unconscious 
sympneumatic  depths.     1891  Pall  Mail  G.  9  July  2/2  The 
*sympneumatism  between  the  Times  and  the  'Tories'  Last 
Hope'.     1891  Daily  TWm?  16  July  5/2   The  young  lord 
who  is  bitten  by  '  Sympncumatism  ,  or  the  theories  of  Mr. 
Laurence  Oliphant.     1873  B.  GREGORY  Holy  Cath.  Ch.  xv. 

146  There  does  arise  a  new  *sympolity,  a  fellow-citizenship 
of  the  saints.     1671   BAXTER  Power  Mag.  $  Ch.  Pastors  ii. 
§  44.  35  The  Major  Vote  of  his  *Syn-  Presbyters  are  against 
it.     a  1677  BARROW  Serm.  Heb.  xiii.  17,  Wks.  1686  III.  280 
The  same  titles,  which  the  Apostles  assumed  to  themselves, 
they  ascribe  to  their  Sympresbyters.     1896  D.  S.  JORDAN  in 
Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  Sept.  601  We  are  enabled  to  present  a 
copy  of  the  resultant  "sympsychograph.      Ibid.    602  One 
suggestion  was  that  this  was  the  blind  spot  on  the  retina  in 
each  of  the  *sympsychographers.      Ibid.  601   From  seven 
ideals,  sympathetically  combined,  the   true  cat   would  be 
developed.    This  combination  is  the  essence  of  *sympsy- 
chography. 

Syma,  obs.  form  of  CYMA. 
Syman,  obs.  form  of  CEMENT. 
a  1583  in  Halliwell  Ram  Math.  (1841)  40  TheGlassc..ys 
made  fast  with  syman  vppon  a  smalle  block. 

Symar,  var.  CYMAR,  SIMAB. 
Symbal(e,  -all,  obs.  forms  of  CYMBAL. 
Symbilyae,  ?  obs.  Sc.  form  of  CYMBALLING. 

1500-20  PUNBAR  Poems  Ixxxvi.  15  Quhar  cherubyne 
syngis  sweit  Osanna,  With  organe,  tympane,  harpe,  and 
symbilyne. 

Synibiont  (srmbi^nt,  -bai-).  Bfal.  Also  (in 
Diets.)  symbion.  [irreg.  f.  Gr.  cro/i£t£l',  pr.  pple. 
of  Gvpftiovv  :  see  next.]  Either  of  two  organisms 
living  in  symbiosis  ;  a  commensal. 

1887  GARNSEY  &  BALFOUR  tr.  De  Bary's  Fungi  360  The 
results  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  two  symbionts.  1902 
H.  M.  COULTER  Plant  Studies  162  In  symbiosis  one  of  the 
symbionts  may  be  an  animal. 

II  Symbiosis  (simM<?u-sis,  -bai-).  [mod.  L., 
ad.  Gr.  ffvt*8i<vat$  a  living  together,  companion 
ship,  f.  <Tu/i0toGi',  ovp&iufiv  to  live  together,  f, 
tn^/3ios  adj.  living  together,  sb.  companion} 
partner,  f.  ovv  SYM-  +  0tos  life.] 

fl.  Living  together,  social  life.   Obs.  rare—1. 

i6ai  MISSKLDSK  Free  Trade  60  To  study  and  inuent 
things  profitable  for  the  publique  Symbiosis. 

2.  BwL  Association  of  two  different  organisms 
(usually  two  plants,  or  an  animal  and  a  plant)  which 
live  attached  to  each  other,  or  one  as  a  tenant  of 
the  otjier,  and  contribute  to  each  others  support. 

Also  called  commensalism  or  consortism  ;  distinguished 
from  parasitism,  in  which  one  organism  preys  upon  the 
other.  Rarely  in  extended  use,  including  parasitism;  or 
including  mutually  beneficial  association  without  bodily 
attachment. 
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1877  BEMN-ETT  tr.  Thorn?  s  Rot,  (ed.  6)  267  In  the  Lichens 
we  have  the  most  remarkable  instance  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  of  ..symbiosis  or  commensal  ism.  1882  H.  N.  MOSE- 
LEV  in  Times  30  Aug.  7/4  Certain  animals  have  imbedded 
in  their  tissues  numbers  of  unicellular  algae,  which  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  parasites,  but  which  thrive  in  the  waste 
products  of  the  animal,  while  the  animal  feeds  upon  the 
compounds  elaborated  by  the  algae.  This  combined  ^con 
dition  of  existence  has  been  named  by  Dr.  Brandt  symbiosis. 

Hence  Symbiote  (si'mbi0ut,  -b?i-)  [for  end 
ing  cf.  zygote],  a  combination  of  two  symbiotic 
organisms  ;  Symbiotic  (simbijrtik,  -bai-),  a.  Biol. 
associated  or  living  in  symbiosis ;  relating  to  or 
involving  symbiosis  ;  Symbio'tically  adv.,  in  a 
symbiotic  manner,  in  the  way  of  symbiosis; 
Symbiotism  (rare],  symbiosis. 

1897  Mature  2  Dec.  119/1  It  may  be  a  *symbiote  involv 
ing  some  gigantic  rhizopod.  .and  a  bacteria!  organism.  1882 
Academy  4  Feb.  86/2  Prof.  Moseley.. expresses  the  view 
that  the  chlorophyllaceous  corpuscles.  .,Iong  known  as  con- 
stituents  of  the  living  substance  of  large  Foraminifera,  are 
^symbiotic  algae.  1894  OLIVER  tr.  AtfnwV  A'at.  Hist. 


Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  128/2  A  Lichen  is  a  compound  organ- 
Ism  consisting  of  a  Fungus  and  an  Alga  living  *symbiotic- 
ally.  1895  OLIVER  tr.  Kerner's  A'at.  Hist.  Plants  II,  233 
Several  plan's,  .live  symbolically  with  certain,  .ants.  The 
plants  afford  the  ants  lodging.. and  give  them  nourish- - 
ment..  ;  the  ants  in  return  defend  the  foliage  against  the 
attacks  of  leaf-eating  animals.  1902  Encycl,  Brit.  XXV. 
272/2  The  remarkable  *symbiotism  between  Algje  and 
Fungi. 

II  Syillblepliaroil  ^simble'far/n).  Path,  [mod. 
I.,.,  i.  Gr.  aw  S\'it- +  0M<papov  eyelid.]  Adhesion 
of  the  eyelid  to  the  eyeball. 

1819  S.  COOPER  First  Lines  Surg.  (ed.  4)  I.  438  Concre 
tions  of  the  eyelids..  .One,  termed  symblepharon^  in  which 
the  inner  lining  of  one  or  both  eyelids  has  become  adherent 
to  tlie  eyeball.  1875  H.  WALTON  Dis.  Eye  468  Where  the 
palpebral  and  ocular  conjunctiva  are  cut  through,  these  are 
apt  to  unite  and  produce  symblepharon. 

Symbly,  var.  SEMBI.E  a.  O&s.,  like,  similar. 

(11500  Katis  Raring  i.  1355  As  arestotyll  and  ypocras 
Has  vyting  in  syk  symbly  cass, 

Symbol  (si-mbal),  sbl  Also  6  simbole,  6-7 
symbole,  -boll,  7  sirnbol ;  also  in  L.  form.  [ad. 
late  L.  symbohtm  (partly  through  F.  symbole, 
1 6th  c.  =  lt.?Sp.  Stfft-,Pg.sytnd0/0),  a.  Gr.  av/j/foAov 
mark,  token,  ticket,  'tessera',  f.  avv  SYM~-"  4-  root 
of  tfoAij,  p6\os  a  throw  (cf.  ffvp$&\\ttv  to  pnt 
together,  f.  avv  SYM-  -f  fiaXXfiv  to  throw).] 

1.  A  formal  authoritative  statement  or  summary 
of  the  religious  belief  of  the  'Christian  church,  or 
of  a  particular  church  or  sect;  a  creed  or  con 
fession  of  faith,  spec,  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

This  use  is  traceable  to  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage  (c  250), 
who  applies  L.  sytnbolum  to  the  baptismal  creed,  this  creed 
being  the  '  mark  '  or  'sign'  of  a  Christian  as  distinguished 
from  a  heathen.  The  notion,  long  current,  that  the  creed 
was  so  called  because  it  was  '  put  together '  by  the  Apostles 
is  without  foundation  in  fact. 

1450-1530  JMyrr.  our  Lady e  in.  312  Thys  crede  ys  called 
Simbolton,  that  ys  to  say  a  gatherynge  of  morselles.  for 
eche  of  the  .xii.  apostels  put  tberto  a  morsel. 

1490  CAXTON  H<nv  to  Die  4  The  credo  and  symbole  of  the 
fayth.  1536  HEN.  VIII  m  Uurnet  Hist.  Kef.  (1679)  I. 
Collect.  Rcc.  306  All.  .things.,  which  be  comprehended  in 
the  whole  body  and  Canon  of  the  Bible,  and.  .in  the  three 
Creeds  or  Symbols.  1539  HILSEY  Alan.  Prayers  C  iij  b,  The 
Symbole  or  Crede  of  the  greate  doctour  Athanasius.  1585 
T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay^s  I7oy.  IV.  xiii.  126  b,  He  sayde 
. .  the  Lordes  Prayer,  the  salutation  of  the  Aungell,  and  the 
Symbole  of  the  Apostles.  1602  PAHSONS  Warn-word  i. 
xiv.  100  b,  The  Synibolum  or  Creed  of  the  Apostles,  ft  1638 
in  Chillingw.  Relig,  Prof,  i.  iv.  §  27.  205  The  Symbole  is  a 
briefe  yet  entire  Methodical!  summe  of  Christian  Doctrine. 
1699  T.  BAKER  Refl.  Learn,  xiv.  175  Enquiring  into  the 
number  of  Symbols,  he  adds  a  fourth  to  the  other  three. 
1887  Ck.  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  20  The  symbolum  Quicunque  zntlt, 
whether  regarded  as  an  actual  Creed,  .of  as  a  hymn  on  the 
Creed.. has  an  intense  value  of  its  own.  1887  CAROLINE 
HAZARD  Mem.  y.  L.  Di»ian\\\.  150  The  Nicene  Creed,  the 
great  symbol  in  which  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  asserted  and 
defined.  1912  Ch.  Q.  Rev.  July  349  Salnar,  in  1581,  gathered 
the  ten  chief  Symbols  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  his 
Harmonia  Confessionum  Fidei. 

t  b.  transf.  A  brief  or  sententious  statement ; 
a  formula,  motto,  maxim ;  occas.  a  summary, 
synopsis.  Obs. 

'1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Tray.  50  The  simbole  thereto  [tt*to 
the  helmet]  annexed  was  this,  Ex  lachrimis  lachrimx.  1644 
BL'LWER  ChiroL  94  The  Cynique  in  his-symboie  advi-sing 
men  to  adde  benignity  to  their  courtship.  1656  BLOUNT, 
GJi'SStigr.  [from  Cotgrave],  Symbole.. a.  short  and  intricate 
riddle  or  sentence.  1662  OWEN  Disc.  Liturgies  iii.  16  That 
they  might  have  [in  the  Lord's  Prayer]  a  summary  Symbole 
of  all  the  most  excellent  things  they  were  to  ask  of  God. 
1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  iv?  F3  The  celebrated  symbol 
of  Pythagoras,  iatftAv  irrtoirtoc  rr)v  »)\w  frpocr/ci/rtt ;  '  when 
the  wind  blows,  worship  its  echo.1 

2.  Something  that  stands  for,  represents,  or  de 
notes  something  else  (not  by  exact  resemblance, 
but  by  vague  suggestion,  or  by  some  accidental  or 
conventional  relation) ;  esp.  a  material  object 
representing  or  taken  to  represent  something  im 
material  or  abstract,  as  a  being,  idea,  quality,  or 
condition;  a  representative  or  typical  figure,  sign, 


SYMBOL. 

or    token ;    f  occas.    a    type    (of    some    quality). 
Const,  of. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  ii.  10  That,  as  a  sacred  Symbole,  It 
[sc.  a  blood-stain]  may  dwell  In  her  sonnes  flesh.  1604 
SHAKS.  Oth.  u.  iii.  350  To  renownce  his  Buptisme,  All 
Scales,  and  Simbols  of  redeemed  sin.  1613  DEKKER  Lon 
don  Triumphing  Wks.  1873  III.  245  Euery  one  carrying., 
a  Symbole,  or  Badge  jf  that  Learning  which  she  prcfcsseth. 
1615  G.  SANDYS  Trew.  \\.  139  They  [sc.  ostriches]  are  the 
simplest  of  fowles,  and  symbolls  of  folly.  1641  J.  JACKSON 
True  Evang.  T.  m.  170  They  play  and  sport  together. 
A  thing  so  true  a  symbole  of  deerenesse.  1646  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  xxi.  265  Salt  as  incorruptible,  was 
the  Simbole  of  friendship.  1686  SOUTH  Serin.,  Isa.  y.  20 
(1727)  II.  333  Words  are  the  Signs  and  Symbols  of  Things: 
and,  as  in  accounts,  Cyphers  and  Figures  pass  for  real 
Sums;  so. .Words  and  Names  pass"  for  Things  themselves. 
1688  HOLME  Armoury  it.  127/1  In  Arms.  .Oranges  [are]  the 
simbol  of  Dissimulation.  1765-8  ERSKINE  Inst.  Law  Scot. 
in,  iii.  §  5  Another  symbol  was  anciently  used  in  iTOof  that  a 
sale  was  perfected,  which  continues  to  this  day  in  bargains 
of  lesser  importance  among  the  lower  rank  of  people,  the 
parties  licking  and  joining  of  thumbs.  1769  ROBERTSON 
-Chas.  V,  III.  x.  238  There  was  engraved  on  it  a  cap,  the 
ancient  symbol  of  freedom.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  xix, 
1 1  deliver  to  you,  by  this  symbol,'  (here  she  gave  into  his 
hand  the  venerable  gold-headed  staff  of  the  deceased  Earl 
of  Torwood) — '  the  keeping  and  government  and  seneschal- 
ship  of  my  Tower  of  Tillietudlem  '.  1833  TENNYSON  Miller's 
Dan.  233  The  kiss  The  woven  arms,  seem  but  to  be  Weak 
symbols  of  the  settled  bliss,  The  comfort,  I  have  found  in 
thee.  1849  RUSKIN  Seven  Lainps  iv.  §  2.  95  The  fluting  of 
the  column,  which  I  doubt  not  was  the  Greek  symbol  of  the 
bark  of  the  tree.  1861  H.  SPENCER  First  Ferine.  \,  iv.  §  22. 
(1875)  68  Ultimate  religious  ideas  and  ultimate  scientific 
ideas,  alike  turn  out  to  be  merely  symbols  of  the  actual,  not 
cognitions  of  it.  1865  R.  W.  DALE  Jeu\  Temp,  xvi.  (1877) 
180  The  offering  of  incense  is  a  natural  symbol  of  adoration. 
1909  RIDER  HAGGARD  Yellow  God  108  The  symbols  of  the 
good  and  evil  genii  on  a  Mohammedan  tomb. 

b.  An  object   representing    something   sacred ; 
spec,  (absol.}  either  of  the  elements  in  the  eucharist, 
as  representing  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

1671  EVELYN  Let.  to  Father  Patrick  27  Sept.,  After  the 
prayer.. the  symbols  become  changed  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  after  a  sacramental,  spiritual,  and  real 
manner.  1704  NELSON  Fest.  $  Pasts  ix.  n.  (1730)  579  Bread 
and  Wine.. by  Consecration  being  made  Symbols  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  1781  J.  MORISON  in  Transl.  £ 
Paraphr.  Sc.  Ch.  xxxv.  ii,  That  symbol  of  his  flesh  he 
broke.  1845  FORD  Handbk.  Sfain  i.  HI.  364  The  injuries 
began  the  very  day  after  the  conquest,  when.. the  white 
washings  and  removals  of  Moslem  symbols  commenced. 
1845  S.  AUSTIN  Rankes  Hut.  Ref.  III.  385  Whether  the 
body  [of  Christ]  was  really  in  the  symbols.  1870  M.  D. 
CON  WAY  Eartkrv.  Pitgr.  ix.  1 19  We  read  of  many .  -  religions, 
..all  of  them  surrounded  with  fables  and  symbols..  -Of  all 
the  symbols,  the  most  universal  was  the  Cross.  1877  E. 
PETERS  tr.  Pfleidtrer's  Paitlinism  vi.  I.  240  This  mystical 
element  [lies]  at  the  very  root  of  the  ancient  idea  of  wor 
ship  ;  the  symbol  is  here  never  mere  symbol,  but . .  medium 
of  a  real  connection  with  the  actual,  .object  of  uoiship.  1899 
W.  R.  INGE  Chr.  Mysticism  vii.  258  We  should,  .train  our 
selves.,  to  consider  them  [sc.  the  sacraments]  as  divinely* 
ordered  symbols,  by  which  the  Church,,  .and  we  as  members 
of  it,  realise  the  highest  and  deepest  of  our  spiritual  privi- 
leges. 

c.  Numism.    A  small  device  on  a  coin,  addi 
tional  to  and   usually  independent    of  the   main 
device  or  '  type  '. 


Eng.  Coins  <$•  Tokens  102  Small  objects  represented  either 
in  the  field  or  the  exergue  as  adjuncts  to  the  main  type  are 
called  symbols. 

d.  Symbols  collectively ;  symbolism,  rare. 
1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits^  Aristocr.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  77 
Proud.. of  the  language  and  symbol  of  chivalry.  1875  E. 
WHITE  Life  in  Christ  iv.  xxv.  (1878)  410  Other  portions  of 
[the  Apocalypse],  nnd  those  the  least  loaded  with  prophetic 
symbol. 

3,  A  written  character  or  mark  used  to  represent 
something ;  a  letter,  figure,  or  sign  conventionally 
standing  for  some  object,  process,  etc. 

e.g.  the  figures  denoting  the  planets,  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
etc.  in  astronomy  ;  the  letters  and  other  characters  denoting 
elements,  etc.  in  chemistry,  quantities,  operations,  etc.  in 
mathematics,  the  faces  of  a  crystal  in  crystallography. 

ci6ao  A.  HUME  Brit.  Tcngut(i%6$)  7  The  symbol.. I  cal 
the  written  letter,  quhilk  representes  to  the  eie  the  sound 
that  the  mouth  sould  utter.  1700  MOXON  Math.  Diet., 
Symboles,  are  Letters  used  for  Numbers  in  Algebra.  1805- 
17  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Min.  (ed.  3)  184  The  different  letters 
which  compose  the  symbol.  1817  WHATELY  Logic  i.  §  4  (ed.  2) 
36  The  advantage  of  substituting  for  the  terms,  in  a  regular 
syllogism,  arbitrary  unmeaning  symbols,  such  as  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  is  much  the  same  as  in  mathematics.  1844  FOWNES 
Chem.  180  Table  of  symbols  of  the  elementary  bodies.  1849 
BALFOUR  Man.  Bot.  §713  It  is  usual  in  descriptive  works  to 
give  a  list  of  the  authors,  and  the  symbols  for  their  names. 
1882  MINCHIN  Unipl.  Kinemat.  186  Suppose  x  =f(a,  b,  t), 
y=g(&>  b,  t),  where/and  g  are  symbols  of  functionality. 

4.  attrih.  and  Comb. 

1818  KEATS  Endym.  in.  700  If  he  explores  all  forms  and 
substances.,  to  their  symbol-essences.  i8ai  SHELLEY  Hellas 
1095  Not  gold,  not  blood,  their  altar  dowers,  But  votive 
tears  and  symbol  flowers.  1866  LVTTON  Lost  Tales  Afiletus, 
Secret  Way  4  Egypt's  vast  symbol  gods.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.,  Symbol-printing  (Telegraphy),  a  system  of 
printing  in  dots  and  marks..,  or  other  cipher,  as  distinct 
from  printing  in  the  usual  Roman  letter.  1895  ELWOHTHY 
Evil  Eye  349  The  typical  symbol-figures  representing  the 
four  Evangelists. 

t  Symbol,  sbt  Obs.  (Also  in  L.  form.)  [ad. 
L.  $ymbolat  a.  Gr.  av^oKfjt  f.  avp&a\\tiv  (see 


SYMBOL. 

SYMBOL  j^.1).  Cf.  obs.  F.  'symbolc  (  a  shot,  a 
collation*  (Cotgr.).]  A  contribution  (properly  to 
a  feast  or  picnic) ;  a  share,  portion. 

Ouot.  1627  echoes  the  L.  phr.  symbolarum  collatorts 
(Plautus),  those  who  contribute  their  shot  to  a  feast. 

16*7  H.  JOSSON  in  Drayton  Battle  Agitu0nrt,  etc.  Pref. 
Versts  a  j,  This  reck'nlng  I  will  pay,  Without  conferring 
symboles.  1653  JER.  TAYLOR  Serm.  for  JVar,  Winter  \.  3 
The  persons  who  are  to  be  judged,  .shall  all  appear  to  receive 
ther  Symbol.  Ibid.  xx.  271  He  refused  to  pay  his  Symbol, 
which  himself  and  all  the  company  had  agreed  should  be 
given,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies.  Chester  (1662)  i.  291  Let  me 
contribute  my  Symbole  on  this  Subject  1667  Ou>KNS1W3 
in  Phil.  Trans.  1 1.  414  That  they  would  be  pleased.,  to  joyn 
their  Symbola's,  and  to  send  in  their  Proposals.  1683  A. 
HILL  Life  Barrow  B.'s  Wks.  1687  I.  C2,  I  wish  they  [sc. 
his  friends]  would.,  bring  in  their  Symbols  toward  the 
History  of  his  Life.  1767  A.  CAMPBF.I.L  Lexiph.  (1774)  57 
Misocapelus  instigated  by  the  ramifications  of  private 
friendship  disbursed  the  symbol.  182*  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i. 
Compl.  Dtcay  Beggars^  To  have  sat  down  at  the  cripples' 
feast,  and  to  have  thrown  in  his  benediction,  ay,  and  his 
mite  too,  for  a  companionable  symbol. 

Symbol,  v.     [f.  SYMBOL  sb.*] 

1.  trans.   .=  SYMBOLIZE  3. 

1832  Examiner  595/1  English  Justice,  being,  as  she  is 
symboled,  hoodwinked.  1861  MEREDITH  Eran  Harrington 
xi,  Bread  and  cheese  symbolled  his  condition.  186*  TENNY 
SON  Aylmer's  F.  535  [She)  read  ;  and  tore.  As  if  tne  living 
passion  symbol'd  there  Were  living  nerves  to  feel  the  rent. 
1874  SVMONDS  Sk.  Italy  fy  Greece  (1898)  I.  xi.  21^  Angels., 
with  fluttering  skirts,  .and  mouths  that  symbol  singing. 

2.  intr.  To  make  signs,  to  signal.  nonce~itst. 
1864  CARLYLE  Fredk,  Gt.  xvi.  i.  IV.  248  They  say  and 

symbol  to  me,  '  Tell  us  of  him  !' 


Symbolaeography  (slmb^hygran).  rare. 
Also  7  aim-,  -le-  (erron.  -H-),  6-7  -ie.  [ad.  Gr. 
ffvp&o\aioypa<pia,  f.  avp@o\cuoypa<pos  notary,  f. 
0¥/4ftJAau»'  maik,  sign,  contract,  etc.  +  -ypa<po<> 
writing  (see  -GRAPHEK).]  The  art  of  writing  out 
or  drawing  up  legal  instruments. 

1590  WEST  (title)  ~S,vn8o\aioypa<b£a.  Symbolaeographia. 
Which  may  be  termed  The  Art,  Description,  or  Image  of 
Instruments,  Couenants,  Contracts,  &c.  ( )r  The  Notarie  or 
Scriuener.  . .  The  Contents  of  the  Bookes  of  Symbolxo- 
graphic.  1610  FOI.KINGHAM  Ifeudigr.  i.  i.  2  The  Legall  part 
..comprehends  the  Symboliographie  or  Clarke-ship,  and 
penning  of  the  Suruey. 

Symbolatry  (shntyrlatri),  shortened  form  of 
SYMBOLOLATBY  (cf.  idolatry}.  So  Symbo'later, 
Symbo'latrous  a. 

1871  BARING-GOULD  Orig.  $  Devchfim.  Retig.  Beliefs  I. 
ix.  186  The  Arabian  monotheist  cannot  be  excepted,  for  all 
his  artistic  advance  was  due  to  friction  against  symbolatrous 
peoples.  Ibid.,  Of  the  immense  debt  of  gratitude  wr  owe  to 
symbolatry  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  1916  Daily 
News  27  Mar.  4  Blind  Symbolaters. 

Symbolic  (simb^Iik),  a.  (sb.}  [ad.  late  L. 
symbotitusj  a.  Gr.  ffvpftoKutdt,  f.  ovpftoKov  SYMBOL 
J^.1 :  see  -1C.  Cf.  F.  symboHque  (from  i6th  c,),  It, 
Sp.  sim-,  Pg.  symbolico] 

1.  Having  the  character  of  a  symbol  or  representa 
tive  sign   or   mark  ;   constituting  or  serving  as  a 
symbol  (<?/ something). 

1680  PLEYDBLL  Serm.  Funeral  Glan-jill  (1681)  2  It  may 
be  well  doubted  whether  their  symbolick  divinity  were  not 
design'd  rather  to  conceal  their  own  ignorance.  1704  NEL 
SON  Fcst.  4-  Fasts  vi.  (1739)  78  The  Apostles.. laid  their 
Hands  upon  them;  an  ancient  Symbolic  Rite  of  Investiture 
and  Consecration.  1841  MYERS  Cath.  T/t.  in.  §  ir-  41  The 
Old  Te^ament.  .is  Prophetic  and  Symbolic  of  the  Revela- 
tions  of  the  New.  1864  PUSEV  Lect.  Daniel  (1876)  411  The 
symbolic  animal.  1871  R.  W.  DALE  Commandtn,  \\,  58 
Jewish  priests  who  offered  a  mere  symbolic  sacrifice  might 
properly  wear  symbolic  robes.  1899  W.  R.  INGE  Chr.  Mysti 
cism  vii.  254  All  voluntary  external  acts  are  symbolic  of 
(that  is,  vitally  connected  with)  internal  states. 

b.    Gram.    (See  quot.,   and  cf.   PREVENTIVE.) 

Also  as  sb.  a  symbolic  word. 

1871  EARLE  Phifal.  £ng*  Tongue  195  The  Symbolic  words 
are  those  which  by  themselves  present  no  meaning  to  the 
mind,  and  which  depend  for  their  intelligibility  on  a  relation 
to  some  preventive  word  or  words.  Ibid.  210  Symbolics. 

2.  Consisting  of,   denoted  by,   or  involving  the 
use  of  written  symbols  or  significant  characters. 

1656  HOBBKS  Six  Lemons  Wks.  1845  VII.  264  You  demon- 
btrate  nothing  to  anybody  but  those  who  understand  your 
symbolic  tongue.  1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  i.  i.  xi.  64  The 
Egyptian  Language,  .was  twofold,  Symbolic  and  Hiero 
glyphic,  or  Simple.  1741  WARBURTON  Div,  I.egat,  iv.  iv. 
144  Symbolic  Writing,  the  more  it  receded  from  the  Proper 
Hieroglyphic,  the  more  it  became  obscure.  1805-17  R. 
JAMKSON  Char.  Min.  (ed.  3)  184  All  this  description  may  be 
exhibited  in  symbolic  language.  1839  DE  MORGAN  in 
Trans,  Camb.  /'////.  Sac.  VII.  173  The  method  of  giving 
meaning  to  the  primary  symbols,  and  of  interpreting  all 
subsequent  symbolic  results.  1881  VENN  i  title)  Symbolic 
Logic.  1901  K.  S.  DELLENIIACGII  N,~  Americans  of  Yester 
day  69  In  Symbolic  Writing,  a  single  characteristic  part  or 
trait  serves  to  represent  the  whole  object;  thus  the  track  of 
an  annual  will  stand  for  the  animal  itself. 

b.  Math.  Denoted  by,  relating  to,  or  involving 
some  special  set  or  system  of  symbols,  esp.  simple  or 
brief  symbols  used  instead  of  fuller  or  more  lengthy 
expressions,  or  symbols  of  operation  treated  as  them 
selves  subject  to  operation  like  symbols  of  quantity. 

1846  ,Sm  W.  R.  HAMILTON  in  Camb.  $  DubL  Math.  Jrnl. 
I.  49  Calling  this  act  of  connection  of  symbols,  the  operation 
of  addition',  the  added  symbols,  summands;  and  the  re- 
sultinc  symhol,  a  sum  :  we  may .  .say .  .that  this  symbolic 
sum  of  lines  represents  the  total  (or  final)  effect  of  all  those 


363 

successive  rectilinear  motions . .  which  are  represented  by  the 
several  summands.  1886  J.  C.  FIELDS  inAmer.  Jrnt.  Math. 
Vili.  367  (heading)  Symbolic  Finite  Solutions  and  Solutions 

d"y 
by  Definite  Integrals  of  the  Equation  -~  =  xmy.     1888 

W.  W.  JOHNSON  ibid.  X.  04  (heading)  Symbolic  Treatment 
of  Exact  Linear  Differential  Equations. 

3.  Kxpressed,  denoted,  or  conveyed  by  means  of 
a  symbol  or  set  of  symbols  ;  concerning,  involving, 
or  depending    upon    representation    by    symbols ; 
also,  dealing  with  or  using  symbols. 

Symbolic  delivery  \  see  SYMBOLICAL  3  b. 

1684  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  tnst.  LaivScot.  \\.  i.  (1694)  56 The 
.  .most  ordinary  way  of  acquiring  of  Property  is  by  Tradi 
tion.  .  .and  this  translation  is  made  either  by  the  real  delivery 
of  the  tiling  it  self,  as  of  a  Horse,  a  Cup  SC.  or  by  a  Sym- 
botick  delivery.  1831  CARLYI.E  Sart.  l\e$.  in.  iii,  In  Death 
too,  in  the  Death  of  the  Just,  as  the  last  perfection  of  a  Work 
of  Art,  may  we  not  discern  symbolic  meaning  ?  1846  TRENCH 
Mirac.  xxxiii.  (1862)  46-1  An  allegorical,  or  more  truly  a  sym 
bolic,  meaning  underlying  the  literal.  1850  McCosn  Dii: 
Govt.  in.  i.  (1874)  264  The  Symbolic  power,  which  enables  us 
to  represent  objects  by  signs.  1861  TKENCH  Comm.  Ep. 
Churches  Asia  26  What  we  may  call  the  mystical  or  symbolic 
interest.. predominates  over  the  actual.  1899  W.  R.  INGE 
Chr.  Mysticism  vii,  257  There  are  two  views  of  this  hacra- 
ment  which  the  '  plain  man  '  has  always  found  much  easier 
to  understand  than  the  symbolic  view  which  is  that  of  our 
Church.  1908 R.  H.  STRACHAN  in  Expositor  Feb.  114  Apart 
from  the  much  larger  question  of  the  symbolism  of  the 
Gospel,  he  [sc.  John)  displays  what  might  be  called  the 
'symbolic'  mind,  a  mind  that  is  especially  open  to  any 
suggestion  of  spiritual  truth  conveyed  by  the  actual  facts. 

b.  Art  and  Literature.  Having  the  character 
istics  of  symbolism  ^see  SYMBOLISM  i  d\ 

1910  B.  \V.  Wn.r.s  Modern.  /•>.  Lit.  xiii.  485  Here  \:~  .  in 
'  La  petite  paroisse ']  first  Daudet  adopted  the  symbolic 
method  that  Zola  and  Ibsen  also  use  with  such  effect. 

4.  Pertaining  to   or  of  the  nature   of    a    formal 
creed  or  confession  of  faith  (SYMBOL  sb.^  i). 

1867  Chambers" s  Encycl.^  Symbolic  Books %  in  the  language 
of  the  church,  is  a  phrase  that  signifies  the  same  as  ("re- -el 
and  Confessions.  1887  Ch.  Q.  Re^\  Apr.  18  It  is  implied  in 
the  Augsburg  Confession,-  .the  Confessio  Gallicana,  and  . . 
several  cognate  symbolic  documents. 

B.  sb.  [after  G.  symbolik.]     a.  =  SYMBOLHS  .-. 
rare~°.     b.  (See  i  b  above.) 

1864  WEBSTER,  Symbolic^  «.  ..That  branch  of  hi>ion: 
theology  which  treats  of  creeds  ;  symbolism. 

Symbolical  (simfy'likSl),  a.  [f.  late  L.  sym- 
boluits'.  see  prec.  and  -ICAL.] 

1.  =  prec.  i. 

1620  T.  (JRANGKK  Div.  Logiki?  176  The  Primarie  [distribu 
tion]!  is  when  the  totall  property]  so  called  is  distinguished 
into  true,  and  symbolical!  parts  {margin,  symbols  or  notes 
of  the  causes  or  effects].  1646  SIR  T.  BKOWXE  Pseud.  Ep.  i. 
iv.  16  By  this  Encroach  merit  Idolatry  first  crept  in,  men  cun- 
\ertingtbe  symbolical!  use  of  Idols  in  to  their  proper  worship. 
1657-83  K  vi-:  IAN  Hist,  [\elig,  (1850)  I.  20  Some,  .made  it  [sc. 
an  egg|  symbolical  of  the  world.  1681  1!.  KI-.ACH  Trjpo. 
logia  (1779)  230  By  which  typical  and  symbolical  Image  the 
four  universal  Kingdoms,  .are.  .shadowed.  i63i-6j.  Soiir 
Chr.  Life  n.  vii.  §5  (1718)  401  His  laying  Ins  Hand  upon 
the  Head  of  his  Sacrifice,  was  a  Symbolical  Action.  1793 
HORSLKV  Serm.,  Luke  iv,  /8~iQ  (1816)  I.  215  Our  Lord's 
miracles,  which,  for  the  most  part,  were  actions  distinctly 
symbolical  of  one  or  other  of  the  spiritual  benefits  of  the 
redemption.  1848  LYTTON  Harold  i.  i,  A  small  circular 
table,  .supported  by  symbolical  monsters  quaintly  carved. 
1862  BURTON  Bk.  Hunter  (1863)  64  The  hand  pouring  oil 
into  a  lamp,  .symbolical  of  the  nutriment  supplied  to  the 
intellectual  flame.  1874  M  ICKLK  rii \v.\i  rv.  Mod.  Far. Churches 
6  Ceremonial  was  sometimes  symbolical. 

2.  =  prec.  2. 

1654  J.  WEBSIER  A  cad.  Examen  24  The  Hjeroglyphkal, 
Emblematical,  Symbolical  and  Cryptograph  Seal  learning. 
1656  tr.  Hobbes*  Elem.  Philos.  (1539)  316  This  doth  not 
properly  belong  to  Algebra,  or  the  analytics  specious,  sym 
bolical,  or  cossick;  which  are,  as  I  may  say  the  brachygraphy 
of  the  analytics.  1660  UAKUOW  Euclid  Pref.  (1714)  3  Those 
who  are  delighted  more  with  symbolical  than  verbal  De 
monstrations.  1805-17  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Min.  (ed.  3)  184 
In  order  to  prevent  beginners  from  finding  any  thing  am 
biguous  in  the  symbolical  mode  of  writing.  1841  J.  R. 
YOUNG  Math.  Dissert.  Introd.  3  Some  of  the  symbolical 
expressions  most  familiar  to  the  algebraical  student. 
b.  Math.  =  prec.  2  b. 

1830  G.  PEACOCK  Treat.  Algebra  xi,  (1845)  II.  2  The  opera- 
lions,  .of  Arithmetical  and  Symbolical  Algebra.  Ibid.t  The 
rules  of  operation  in  Symbolical  Addition  and  Subtraction. 
1846  SIR  W.  R.  HAMILTON  in  Camb.  %  DubL  Math.  Jrnl, 
I.  45  The  present  paper  is  an  attempt  towards  constructing 
a  symbolical  geometry.  >8ja  SYLVESTER  ibid,  VII.  83  Take 
the  symbolical  product  of  the  first  line. 

3.  =  prec.  3. 

•1607  BP.  ANDREWES  Serm..  Resurrection  ii.  ii6ac>)  399 
Symbolicall  Divjnitie  is  good:  but,  might  we  see  it  in  the 
rational],  too?  1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  124  They  had 
a  respect  to  a  Symbolical  intent.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^ 
Symbolical  Philosophy,  is  that  kinde  of  Learning  and  Wis 
dom,  which  . .  teach  us  how  to  make  or  expound  those 
mystical  and  artificial  bodies  called  Symboles.  1664  H. 
MORK  Myst.  Ittiq.  vi.  16  Whether  it  be  referred  to  God  him 
self,  or  to  hU  Symbolical  presence  in  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  worship  was  intended  to  God.  <i  i68a 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts  75  The  mystery  and  symbolical 
sense  is  chiefly  to  be  looked  upon.  1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama 
Set.  tr  Art  II.  524  Bergman  has  adopted  a  symbolical  mode 
of  representing  affinities,  1856  MAX  MULUER  Chips  (1867)  II. 
xvi.  104  note,  People  who  wished  to  find  a  symbolical  --ignifi- 
cance  in  every  act  of  their  traditional  ritual.  1899  W.  R. 
INGE  Chr.  Mysticism  vii.  261  The  objective  or  symbolical 
type  of  Mysticism.  j* 

b.  Sc.  Law.  Symbm^  delivery  t  possession  :  sec 


SYMBOLISM. 

1681  STAIK  Ins',  Law  Scot,  xiii.  §  17.  239  The  delivery 
of  Symbolical  Possession,  by  the  Supericur'pr  his  Bailzie,  to 
the  Vassal  or  his  Acturney,  by  delivery  of  Karth  and  Stone, 
and  other  Symbols.  <zi688  G.  DALLAS  Stiles  45  Symbolical 
forms  of  giving  sasine  in  Scotland.  1838  W.  BI.LL  Diet. 
Law  Scat.  5  v.  Delireiy,  Actual  delivery  of  heritage  is  im 
practicable ;  but  the  law  of  Scotland  has  recognised  a  sym 
bolical  delivery,  whicn  is  indispensable  in  the  transference 
of  such  property.  Ibid  s.v.  Symbols,  Heritable  propeity 
is  transferred  by  the  delivery  of  symbols  :.  .wherever  sasine 
is  requisite,  the  longest  possession  is  insufficient  without 
symbolical  possession., .  In  giving  sasine  cjf  lands,  the  sym 
bols  are  earth  and  stone  of  the  lands;,  of  fishings,  net  and 
cobble;,  .of  patronage  teinds,  a  sheaf  of  corn. 
4.  =  prec.  4. 

Symbolical  books.  fspecJ  the  authentic  documents  (the  Con 
fession  of  Augsburg,  etc.)  constituting  the  Lutheran  con 
fession  of  faith. 

1745  Gtcditst.tis  Teiitsch'Engl.  Lex.  1764  MACLAINE  tr. 
Mosheitti's  Led.  Hist.  Cent.  xvn.  11.  n.  i.  §  22.  (1768)  IV. 
440  What  the  members  of  our  communion  call  thur  Sym 
bolical  Hooks,  ..  which  ..  all  candidates  for  the  ministry 
would  be  obliged  to  subscribe,  as  containing  ihe  true  ai>d 

fenuine    doctrine    of  tl.e   Lutheran   church.      1889    C.    A. 
IRIGGS   Whither*  19   Most  Christian  Churches  have  Mjch 
symbolical  books,  which  constitute  the  standard  of  ortho 
doxy  for  their  own  church  organizations.      1912  Ch.  Q.  Rev. 
July  351  A  maintenance  of  Symbolical  doctrines, 
t  5.    —  SYMBOLIZI2HG  pfl,  a.  i  a.   Obs.  rare~l. 

1667  O.  HF.VWOOD  Htart-Ttcasiirc  xiv.  170  Transmutation 
is  easie  in  Symbolical  Elements,  such  as  agiee  in  some  prime 
qualities. 

Symbolically  (simbflikali),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY  -.]  In  a  symbolical  way. 

1.  In   the   manner   of  a  symbol  or  emblem  ;  by 
means  of  a  symbol  or  symbols;  emblematically. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch" s  Mor.  1307  Neither  describeth 
he  them  symbolically ..,  but  in  proj  er  and  phiine  tern.es. 
1607  TorshU,  Eonr-f.  Beasts  484  '1  he  lyon  when  he  sleepeth 
hath  his  eies  open, ..and  therefore  the  ancients  did  sym 
bolically  picture  a  lyon  \ pun  ihe  doors  of  their  temples. 
1646  SIR  T.  HKOWM:  Pseud.  Ep  l.ix.  ;6  Otl.eis  s-jmbi  lically 
intended  are  liteially  icceived.  ^1677  MASION  E.\p  Lord'* 
/V.  Matt.  vi.  9  Wks.  1870  L  58  In  the  temple.. God  was 
present  symbolically,  because  theie  were  the  signs  ai.d 
tokens  of  his  presence.  1681  Si  AIR  hist.  Lniu  Sect.  xii.  §  15. 
197  Possession  is  attained  Symbolically,  \\heie  there  is  not 
use  of  the  whole  or  a  part,  but  only  of  a  S\mbol  or  Token. 
1744  BKRKELEY  Siri's  §  269  'J  he  Egyptians,  did  symbolically 
icpresent  the  supreme  Divinity  bitting  on  a  lutus.  1856 
R.  A.  VAV<;HAN  Mystics  (i£fio)  I.  54  The  t>ea\en  those  vain 
builders  sought  to  reach,  signifies  symbolically  the  mind. 
1899  W.  K.  INGE  Chr.  Mysticism  vii.  252  Light  and  darkness 
are. . only  symbolically  connected  with  life  and  death. 

2.  Uy,  or  in  relation  to?  written  s}mbols  or  signi 
ficant  ctiaracteis  ;  spec,  in  Math.  vste  SYMBOLIC  2  b  . 

1846  SIR  W.  K.  HAMILTON  in  Camb.  ,y  Lubl.  Math.  JrnL 
I.  48  We  shall  interpret  an  equation  such  as  DC  =J1A  .  .as 
denoting  that  the  two  lines,  of  which  the  symbols  are 
equated,  have  equal  lengths  ai;d  similar  directions ;..  if  we 
call  Mich  lines  symbolically  equal,  it  will  be  allowed  [etc.]. 
1851  RANKING  Aiisc..  Sci.  Papers  (i8£i)  50  To  illustrate  this 
symbolically,  let  V  represent  the  volume  occupied  by  unity 
of  weight  of  the  substance,  [etc.].  1876  PRKI  ot:  &  Sivt- 
\\RIGHT  Telegraphy  24  The  bino.\idt-  of  manganese  is  re 
duced  to  a  lower  oxide. ..  What  actually  takes  i>lace  may  he 
symbolically  repicsemed  as  follows. 

So  Symbolicalness,  the  quality  of  being  sym 
bolical. 

1633  I).  R[OGERS]  T>t\it.  Si^raments  i.  66  The  Sacra- 
menialnesse  and  Synibolicalnesse  of  the  things  of  Gi  d. 
1817  HAKE  Guesses  Ser.  r.  (1847)  93  Nor  is  it  without  a  pro 
phetic  symbolicalness  that  the  sta  fills  so  important  a  part 
in  both  the  Homeric  poems. 

f  Symbo'licly,  adv.  Cbs.  rarem~}.  [f.  SYMBOLIC 
«.  +  -LY  -.]  Symbolically' 

1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  \.   in.  vii.  75  The  Poets,  .make 
3'yrrha  the  wife  of  Deucalion  :   whereby   they  symboHcly 
•-:[etc.J. 


Symbolics    (aimty'lika).     [pi.    of   Sv 
used  subst.  (sec  -tcs,  -1C  2),  chit-fly  after  G.  symbclik 
or  F.  symbolii/uc.] 

1 1.  The  use  of  written  symbols,  as  in  mathe 
matics.  Obs. 

1657  HOBBF.S  Absurd  Geom.  Wks.  1645  VII.  379  The  best 
masters  of  symbolics. 

2.  The  study  oi  creeds  and   confessions  of  faith, 
as  a  branch  of  theology. 

1847  WI-.BSTEP,  Symbolics,  the  science  of  cteeds.  1885 
SCHAFF  Christ  9(  Chr.  5  The  new  name  of  Symbolics,  which 
includes  Irenics  as  well  as  Polemics.  Symbolics  is  the 
science  of  symbols  or  creeds.  It  \f  romparatlve  dogmatics. 
1907  C.  G.  McCFiE  Confessions  Ch.  Siot,  v.  2<g  Professor 
Philip  Schaff.  .the  greatest  Proieslnnt  authonty  on  Sym 
bolics,  sets  forth  the  uses  of  creeds  in  four  particulars. 

3.  The  study  of  symbols,  or  of  symbolic  rites  and 
ceremonies,  as  a  branch  of  anthropology. 

1850  OCILVIK,  Symbolics,  the  name  g^iven  by  the  Germans 
to  the  study  of  the  symbols  and  my>teiious  rites  of  antiquity. 

Symbolism  (si'mtxfliz'm).  [f.  SYMBOL  s6.1  + 
-ISM,  partly  after  F.  symbolisme^  G.  (mod.  L.) 
symbolismus^\ 

I.  1.  The  practice  of  representing  things  by 
symbols,  or  of  giving  a  symbolic  character  to  objects 
or  acts;  the  systematic  use  of  symbols;  hence, 
symbols  collectively  or  generally. 

1654  J.  WEBSTER  A  cad.  Exam.  24  Who  can  be  Ignorant 
of  the.. compendious  use  of  all  sorts  of  Symbolisms,  that 
have  but  any  insight  into  Algebraick  Arithmetic^  ?  1840 
CARLVI  i.  Heroes  iv.  (1841)  198  'You  do  not  believe,'  said 
Coleridge;  'you  only  believe  that  you  believe.'  It  is  the 
final  scene  in  all  kind*  of  Worship  and  Symbolism.  1850 
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SYMBOLIST. 

BLACKIE  sEsc/tylus  I.  327  These  volcanic  movements  in  the 
religious  symbolism  of  early  Greece  became  giants.  1870 
ROCK  Text.  fabr.  Introd.  vii.  p.  cxxxvii,  Heraldry  grew  out 
of  symbolism.  1874  MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches  6 
Durandus  himself,  the  prophet  of  symbolism,  often  gives 
alternative  interpretations.  x88»  FARRAR Early  Chr.\\.  273 
Every  item  of  the  symbolism ..  is  borrowed  from  ancient 
prophecy. 

b.  A  symbolic  meaning  attributed   to   natural 
objects  or  facts. 

1835  J.  B.  ROBERTSON  tr.  von  SchlcgeFs  Philos.  Hist.  Life 
p.  xiv,  All  the  divine  symbolism  in  nature  and  in  man.  1871 
Funs  Life  Berkeley  iii.  63  The  theory  of  sense  symbolism, 
which  connected  Berkeley  with  the  Baconian  movement. 

c.  //,  Symbolical  figures,  rare, 

1876  'OuiDA1  Winter  City  xiv.  388  To  embroider.. the 
loveliest  Bacchic  symbolisms. 

d.  The  use  of  symbols  in  literature  or  art ;  spec, 
the  principles  or  practice  of  the  Symbolists  (see 
next,  2  c), 

1866  Contentp.  Rev.  May  60  By  Symbolism  in  art,  poetic 
or  pictorial,  we  understand  the  attempt  to  suggest  higher, 
wider,  purer,  or  deeper  ideas  by  the  use  of  simpler,  humbler, 
or  more  familiar  thoughts  or  objects.  1898  R.  N.  BAIN  in 
Literature  12  Nov.  453/1  Symbolism  is  the  name  given  by 
French  critics  to  that  revolt  against  the  dryness  and  photo 
graphic  exactness  of  naturalism,  which.,  is  characterized,  at 
its  best,  by  a.. somewhat  dreamy  poetry,  and  half-naive, 
half-mystical  attempt  to  interpret  the  moods  of  nature 
through  the  medium  of  human  sensations. 

2    The  use,  or  a  set  or  system,  of  written  symbols. 

1864  RUSKIN  in  Reader  IV.  678/1, 1  had.  .invented  a  short 
hand  symbolism  for  crystalline  forms.  1868  Chambers's 
Encycl.  X.  289/1  There  are  two  principles  employed  in 
[writing],  ..  Ideographism  and  Phonetism.  An  ideograph 
is  either  a  picture  of  the  object,  .or.  .some  symbol  which 
stands.. for  the  object,  in  which  case  it  is  called  Symbolism. 

3.    =  SYMBOLICS  2. 

1846  WORCESTER,  Symbolism,  an  exposition  or  comparison 
of  symbols  or  creeds.  Robertson.  19070.  G.  McCRiF.CV«- 
fissions  Ch.  Scot,  i.  i  Symbolism  is  that  branch  of  theology 
which  stands  between  the  Biblical.. and  the  Dogmatic  or 
Systematic. 

t  II.  4.  See  quots.  and  cf.  SYMBOLIZATION  i  a. 
Obs.  rare~°. 

1722  QUIXCY  Lex.  Physico-Med.  (ed.  2),  Symbol f^  and 
Symbolism,  is  said  either  of  the  Fitness  of  Parts  with  one 
another,  or  of  the  Consent  between  them  by  the  Intermedia 
tion  of  Nerves,  and  the  like.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl,  Supp., 
Symbolism,  a  word  used  by  some  of  the  chemical  writers  to 
express  a  consent  of  parts. 

Symbolist  (si-mb^list).  [f.  SYMBOL  sb.^  +  -IST  ; 
cf.  prec.  In  sense  2  c  after  F.  symboliste.~\ 

1.  Ch.  Hist.  One  who  holds  that  the  elements  in 
the  Eucharist  are  mere  symbols  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.   Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1585-7  T.  ROGERS  3Q_Art.  xxviii.(i62s)  176  The  Symbolists, 
Figurisis,  and  Significatisls,  who  are  of  opinion  that  the 
faithfull  at  the  Lords  Supper,  doe  receiue  nothing  but  naked, 
and  bare  signes.  1839  MILMAN  Life  Gibbon  y.  144  note,  An 
amicable  compromise  between  the  Symbolists  and  Anti- 
Symbolists  of  Germany. 

2.  One  who  uses  symbols,  or  practises  symbolism. 
1812  SOUTH  BY  Omniana  I.  48  The  whim  of  some  violent 

symbolist.  1865  C  STANFORD  Syntb.  Christ  vii.  183  'My 
dark  and  cloudy  words,  they  do  but  hold  The  truth,  as 
cabinets  enclose  the  gold.'  So  did  the  Puritan  symbolist 
speak. 

b.  One  who  uses  written  symbols. 
1881   VENN  Symbolic  Logic  Introd.  p.   xxxiii,  Examples 
which  however  simple  they  may  seem  to  a  modern  symbolist 
represent  a  very  great  advance  beyond  the  syllogism. 

C.  One  who  uses  symbolism  in  art  or  literature : 
(a]  A  painter  who  aims  at  symbolizing  ideas  rather 
than  representing  the  form  or  aspect  of  actual 
objects ;  spec,  applied  to  a  recent  school  of  painters 
who  use  representations  of  objects  and  schemes  of 
colour  to  suggest  ideas  or  states  of  mind.  (&}  One 
of  a  recent  school  of  French  poets  who  aim  at 
representing  ideas  and  emotions  by  indirect  sugges 
tion  rather  than  by  direct  expression,  and  attach  a 
symbolic  meaning  to  particular  objects,  words, 
sounds,  etc.  (Cf.  qnots.  s.  v.  SYMBOLISM  i  d.) 
Also  attrib. 

1892  Spectator  30  Jan.  168/1  (heading}  Art.  At  the  Old 
Masters.  II.  [Dialogue  between]  A  Symbolist  [and]  an 
Impressionist.  1894  Tablet  27  Jan.  122  Verlaine,  and  the 
other  French  'Symbolists'  as  they  are  called,  in  poetry. 
1899  A.  SYMONS  (title)  The  Symbolist  Movement  in  Litera 
ture.  1902  Encycl.  Brit.  XXVIII.  497/1  The  Symbolist 
school.. aimed  at  greater  freedom,  a  less  strict  prosody,  and 
a  more  musical  poetry.  1905  Westm.  Gaz.  25  Feb.  16/3 
'  Well, "do  as  you  like,'  the  symbolist  [sc,  Boecklin]  said,  'but 
without  a  vermilion  cow  you'll  never  make  a  picture  of  that 
thing.'  1907  Dublin  Rev.  Oct.  407  The  great  Symbolist, 
Joris  Karl  Huysmans. 

3.  One  versed  in  the  study  or  interpretation  of 
symbols  or  symbolism. 

1839  T.  MITCHELL  Frogs  of  Aristop/t.  Introd.  p.  Ixxxiii, 
The  authorities  on  which  the  learned  symbolist  relies.  1907 
Westm.  Gaz,  20  Feb.  4/3  Blake's  '  Jerusalem*,  .b  not  easy 
reading  even  to  a  symbolist  confident  of  his  key. 

Hence  SyniboU'stic,  -ical  adjs.,  pertaining  to 
or  characteristic  of  a  symbolist  (esp.  in  sense  2  c) ; 
belonging  to  or  characterized  by  symbolism ; 
Symbol!1  stically  adv.,  in  the  manner  of  a  sym 
bolist  ;  in  the  way  of  symbolism. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Symbolistic,  Symbolistical,  chaiacterized 
by  the  use  of  symbols ;  as,  symbolistic  poetry.  1903  F.  B. 
SMITH  J 'low  Paris  Amuses  itself  \\.  42  The  pensive,  long. 
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haired  devotees  of  the  symbolistic  school.  1911  English. 
1  Rev,  Dec.  86  The  scenes.,  reverting,  symbolistically.  .to  the 

scene  started  from,  where  the  '  stranger '  is  seen  sitting  on 
j  a  bench,  scratching  the  sand  with  a  stick. 

t  Symbolizant,  a.  Obs,  rare~l  [ad.  F. 
i  symbolisantj^-izanf,  pr.  pple.  of  symboliser,  f-IJW, 
i  or  mod.  L.  symbolizans^  pr.  pple.  of  symbolizare  to 
'  SYMBOLIZE.]  =  SYMBOLIZING//"/. a.  i  a. 

1685  J.  CHAMBERLAYNE  Coffee^  Tea  «y  Choc.  61  Two  pre- 
dominant  qualities.,  which  aijreevery  well  together  and  for 
,  that  reason  are  called  symbolizant. 

Symbolizatioil  islmWlaiz^'Jan).  [ad.  F. 
j  Symbolisation^  t  -ization  (Rabelais),  n.  of  action 
'  f.  symboliser  to  SYMBOLIZE.] 

1.  fa.  The  fact  of '  symbolizing '  in  nature  or 
quality  ;  agreement  or  participation  in  qualities. 

1607  B.  BARNES  Divils  Charter  (ed.  McKerrow)  3144 
Through  operation,  conuersation,  and  slmbolisation,  With 
matter  in  the  subject  properly,  With  th'elements  in  body 
quadrifarie,  With  growing  plants  in  vertue  vegitatiue,  In 
sence  with  beasts,  ifiaa  MALYNES  Anc.  Law-Merck.  64 
The  elements  are  Joined  by  Symbolization,  the  aire  to  the 
fire  by  warmenesse,  the  water  to  the  aire  by  moysture,  the 
earth  to  the  water  by  coldnesse.  1658  J.  ROBINSON  Endoxa 
Si  That  common  Salt. .doth,  by  symbolization,  easily  turn 
into  nitre.  '11693  UrquharCs  Rabelais  in.  i.i.  40  There 
would  . .  be  . .  no  manner  of  Symbolization  . .  amongst  the 
Elements. 

b.  The  action  of  '  symbolizing J  in  tenets  or 
practice  ;  conformity  (with}.  Now  rare  or  Obs, 

1633  PRVN'NE  Histrio*m.  48  A  degenerous,  and  Vnchristinn 
symbolization  withthis  present  World.  1884  Clir.  Commonw. 
14  Feb.  415  '2  They  enfeeble  [their  principles]  bysymbolisa- 
tion  or  adulteration  with  some  Sub-Apostolic,  or  Patristic, 
.  .or  other  spurious  form  of  ceremonies,  of  doctrines,  or  of 
ordinances. 

2.  The  action  of  symbolizing ;  representation  by 
a  symbol  or  symbols  ;  transf.  something  in  which 
this  is  exemplified  ;  a  symbol  or  symbolism. 

In  ist  quot.,  the  action  of  making  or  accounting  symbolic. 
1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mar.  1316  The  utility  and 
symbolization  heereof[/.  e.  of  certain  animals] :  ..as  touching 
the  g'jat,  the  sheepe  and  the  Ichneumon, . .  they  honor  them 
for  the  use  and  profit  they  receive  by  them.  ..The  serpent 
Aspis.  .the  wezill  and  the  flie  called  the  bettill,  they  rever. 
ence,  because  they  observe  in  them  I  wot  not  what  little 
slender  images,  .of  the  divine  power.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
rseud.  Ep.  v.  xxi.  264  The  Hieroglyphicall  symboles  of 
Scripture . .  are  oft  times  wrackt  beyond  their  symbolizations, 
and  inlarg'd  into  constructions  disparaging  their  true  in 
tentions.  1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  i.  n.  viii.  114  The  ancient 
Persian  Magi,  .received  their  first. .Rites  from  the  Zabii, 
which  is  sufficiently  evident  by  their  Symbolisation.  1827 
G.  S.  FABER  Sacr.  Cat.  Prophecy  (1844)  I.  p.  xiv,  Political 
convulsions  typified  (on  the  well-ascertained  laws  of  symbol- 
isat'ion)  by  sigus  in  the  heavenly  bodies.  1858  SEAHS  A  than. 
xvii.  146  To  them  the  grand  and  beautiful  in  the  external 
world  are  not  the  symbolization  of  spiritual  qualities.  1861 
J.  Y.  SIMPSON  A>chsology  62  [He]  placed. .on  the  altar.  ,a 
piece  of  fresh  turf  in  symbolization  of  his  royal  land-gift. 

b.  Representation  by  written  symbols;  transf. 
a  set  of  written  symbols  or  characters. 

1841  G.  S.  FABER  Prov.  Lett.  (1844)  I.  122  The  Systematic 
Employment  of  miniature  in  Hieroglyphlcal  Symbolisation. 
1864  ELLIS  in  Reader  3  Sept.  304/1  To  appreciate  and 
symbolize  the  sounds  is  far  more  difficult  than  to  utter  them 
from  the  symbolization. 

Symbolize  (si'mb^aiz),  vj-  Also  6-7  sim-. 
[ad.  K.  symboliser,  f  -izert  ad.  mod.L.  symbolizare^ 
f.  symbolitm  SYMBOL  sb.^\  see  -IZE.  Cf.  It.  sim- 
boleggiare  to  concur,  simbolizzare  to  symbolize, 
Sp.  simbolizar,  Pg.  symbolizar.] 

I.  f  1.  intr.  To  agree  or  harmonize  in  qualities 
or  nature  (or  in  some  quality) ;  s.  with,  to  partake 
of  the  qualities  or  nature  of;  hence  often  =  to  be 
like,  resemble.  (A  technical  term  of  early  physics, 
said  of  elements  or  other  substances  having  qualities 
in  common;  hence  in  general  use.)  Obs. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  ii.  265  But  Aire  turne  Water, 

Earth  may  Fierize,  Because  in  one  part  they  do  symbolize. 

1598  Ibid.  it.  ii.  iv.  Coluutnes  377  Such  Shape  and  Name.. 

As  with  their  Natures  neerly   symbolize.      1613  JACKSON 

|    Creed  n.  xxxi.  §  15  Thrice  happie   Is   that   Land.. where 

:    ciuill  pollicie  and  spiritual  wisedome.  .doe  rightly  symbolize. 

1643  HOWELL  For.  Trav.  (Aib.)  50  The  Brittaines  in  Wales, 

,    with  whom. .the  Biscayner  doth  much  symbolize  in  many 

1    things.     1687  H.  MORE  Answ.  Psychop.  (1689)134  It  is  as 

,    much  Spiritual  as  before,  and  does  not  herein  symbolize  with 

i    Matter,  but  approves  itself  contrary  thereto,     a  1711  KEN 

|    Sion  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  387  You. .Would  tune  your  Harp 

;    to  symbolize  with  me.     1816  T.  TAYLOR  Ess.  VIII.  457  pur 

!    intellect,  in  a  descending  state,  must  aptly  symbolize  with 

j    the  divinity  of  Ceres, 

•f  b.  To  enter  into  union,  combine,  unite,  as 
elements  having  qualities  in  common ;  to  form  a 
harmonious  union  or  combination.  Obs. 

In  quot.  1601  app.  including  the  idea  of  transmutation  of 
elements  :  cf.  quots.  1591  in  sense  i,  and  1660  s.  v.  SYMBOLIZ- 
|    ING  ///.  a.  i  a. 

1601  WEEVER  Mirr.  Mart.  F  j,  The  fyre,  red-blushing  of 

his  fact  ashamed,  Clad  him  in  Smoke,  the  smoke  to  Aire  he 

turned,  That  aire  to  water,  water  earth  receiued,  Earth  like 

the  fyre  to  melt  to  water  burned  :  Earth,  Water,  Aire,  Fyre, 

i    symboliz'd  in  one.  To  quench,  or  coole,  Oldcastl's  Martyr- 

;    dome,    a  i6a8  F.  GREVIL  Sidney  iv.  (1652)  51  Affirming  that 

to  associate  by  an  uniform  bond  of  conscience,  for  the  pro- 

1    tection.  .of  Religion  and  Liberty,  would  prove  a  more  solid 

union,  and  symbolize  far  better  against  their  Tyrannies,  than 

any  Factious  combination  in  policy. 

to.  trans.  To  mix,  combine,  unite  (elements  or 
substances,  esp.  those  of  similar  qualities).  Obs. 


SYMBOLIZER. 

1590  MARLOWE  2nd  Pt.  Tamburl.  i.  iv,  Water  and  ayre 
being  simbolisde  in  one  Argue  their  want  of  courage  and  of 
wit.  1595  B.  BARNES  Spir.  Sonn.  Ixxx,  A  blast  of  winde, 
a  momentarie  breath,  A  watrie  bubble  simbolizde  with  ayre. 
1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  351  The  disease,  .proceedeth 
of  too  great  aboundance  of  fleme  and  choler,  simboliz'd 
together.  1610  MARKHAM  Masterp.  i.  iv.  12  These  humours 
are  simbolized  or  mixt  through  euery  part  of  the  body. 

fd.  To  liken  or  compare,  as  having  similar 
qualities  or  attributes.  Obs.  rare~\ 

1652  Hernteticall  Banquet  B  2,  I  strike  againe  at  this 
little  World  Man:.  .and  the  Head  I  Symbolize  with  the 
Elementary  upper  Regions,  Fire  and  Aer. 

2.  intr.  To  agree  in  belief  or  practice  (esp. 
religious)  ;  to  hold  the  same  opinions  or  prin 
ciples  ;  to  comply,  conform.  Frequent  in  I7th  c., 
esp.  in  controversial  use  ;  now  rare  or  Obs. 

1605  Answ.  Supposed  Discov.  Romish  Doctr.  12  We  haue 
not  now  an  other  O_ueene  Marie.  .to  be  ioyned  in  mariadge 
with  a   potent    Prince  ..;  simbolizing   with   husband,  con- 
formitie  in  countrie  discipline  is  neuer  like  to  breed  you 
scruples  in  this  behalfe.     0645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  I.  338 
With  the  Jew  they  symbolize,  .in  circumcision,  in  refraining 
from  swine's  flesh,   in  detestation  of  images.     1656  Artif, 
Handsom.  154  [They]  oft  symbolize,  and  comply  with  the 
vulgar  humor.     1732  NEAL  Hist.  Punt.  I.  69  To  continue 
the  use  of  those  Garments,  was  in  his  [sc.  Hooper's]  opinion, 
to  symbolize  with  Antichrist.     1845  MIALLUI  NonconJ.  V.  73 
In  early  life  Dr.  Arnold  appears  tu  have  been  a  republican, 
..of  late  years  he  symbolised  piincipally  with  the  whigs. 
1869  A.  W.  HADDAN  Apost.  Succession  ii.  (1879)  30  Those 
who  profess  to  be  Churchmen,  but  in  this  particular  sym 
bolize  with.  .Nonconformists, 

II.  3.  trans,  a.  To  represent  by  a  symbol  or 
symbols.     Also  absol. 

1606  HOLLAND  Sueton,   70  Under  obscure  and  doubtful! 
titles  symbolizing  somewhat  else,     c  1620  A.  HUME  Brit. 
Tongue  (1865)  7   'Ihe  thing  symbolized   I   cal   the   suund 
quhilk  the  mouth  utteres  quhen  the  eie  sees  the  symbol. 
ibid.  16  To  symboliz  right,  the  sound  of  the  voual  is  first  to 
be  observed.     1829  I.  TAYLOR  Enthvs.  Hi.  (1867)59  A  change 
of  moral  dispositions  so  entire  as  to  be  properly  symbolized 
by  calling  it  a  new  birth.     1838  DE  MORGAN  Ess.  Probab, 
47  Twelve  halfpence  ..are  thrown  up,  required  the  proba 
bility  of  all  the  cases  which  can  happen,  and  which  we  shall 
symbolise  thus:  (HsTg)  means  that  there  are  three  heads 
and  nine  tails.     1840   CAKLYLE   Heroes^   i.  (1841)  55   They 
would  go  on  singing,  poetically  symbolizing,  as  our  modern 
Painters  paint,  when  it  was  no  longer  from  the  innermost 
heart.     1864  [see  SYMBOLIZATION  2  b]. 

b.  To  be  a  symbol  of  ;  to  represent  or  stand  for, 
as  a  symbol  ;  to  typify. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Alor,  1316  Many..  say,  that  the 
male  wezill  engendreth  with  the  female  by  her  eare,  and 
that  she  bringeth  forth  her  yoong  at  the  mouth:  which 
symbolizeth  .  .the  making  and  generation  of  .speech.  Ibid. 
Gloss.,  To  Symbolize^  that  is,  by  certeine  outward  signes,  to 
signifie  some  hidden  things;  Thus  an  eie  symbolizeth  vigi- 
lancy.  1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  i.  (1841)  9  But  consider  whether 
Bunyan's  Allegory  could  have  preceded  the  Faith  it  sym 
bolizes  !  The  Faith  had  to  be  already  there,..  of  which  the 
Allegory  could  then  become  a  shadow.  1874  SI-UKCEON 
Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  6  As  the  valley  of  weeping  sym 
bolizes  dejection,  so  a  '  well  '  symbolizes  ever-flowing  salva 
tion  and  comfort.  1879  H.  PHILLIPS  Addit.  Notes  Coins  i 
The  owl,  which  is  the  crest,  symbolizes  wisdom  and  learning. 

4.  To  make  into  or  treat  as  a  symbol  ;  to  regard 
as  symbolic  or  emblematic,  rare. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Psevd.  Ep.  vn.  iv.  347  Some  pious 
and  Christian  pens  have  onely  symboliz'd  the  same  [sc.  the 
rainbow]  from  the  mystery  of  its  colours.  1658  Ibid.  vn.  i. 
(ed.  4)  421  We  reade  in  Pierius,  that  an  Apple  was  the 
Hieroglyphick  of  love.  .;  and  there  want  not  sume  who  have 
symbolized  the  Apple  of  Paradise  unto  such  constructions. 
1903  [implied  in  SYMBOLIZER  3]. 

III.  5.  To  formulate  or  express  in  a  creed  or 
confession  of  faith  :  cf.  SYMBOL  sbJ-  i. 

1895  Funk's  Stand,  Dict.t  Symbolize  ..  4.  To  formulate 
into  a  creed  or  confession  of  faith  ;  as,  the  Council  of  Nicea 
symbolized  the  orthodox  faith.  1912  [see  SYMBOLIZED  2]. 

t  Symbolize,  z/.2  Obs.  rare~°.  [f.  SYMBOL 
sb2  +  -IZE.]  (See  quot,) 

1656  BLOL-NT  Glossogr.t  To  Symbolize.  .\v  joyn  purses,  or 
p.iy  rateably  towards  any  charge,  to  club. 

Symbolized  (si-mbflaizd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  SYM 
BOLIZE  v.i  +  -ED1.] 

1.  Represented  by  a  symbol. 

1844  W.  H.  MILL  Semi.  Tempt.  Christ  iii.  62  The  doom 
on  the  symbolized  tempter.  1874  SAYCE  Con/far,  Phitoi. 
vii.  263  To  mistake  the  symbol  for  the  symbolised 

2.  Expressed  in  a  formulated  creed. 

1912  W.  W.  PEYTON  in  Contetnp.  Rev.  Jan.  101  Chalmers 
.  .bad  his  doubts  about  the  symbolised  metaphysics. 


Symbolizer  (si'mb^bizsa).  rare,  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -EH  1.]  One  who  or  that  which  symbolizes. 

1  1.  A  person  or  thing  that  agrees,  harmonizes, 
or  conforms  with  another.  Obs. 

But  in  ist  quot.  perh.  —  That  which  represents  something 
symbolically. 

1607  Schol.  Disc.  agst.  Antichr.  \.  ii.  §31.  107  The  Em- 
perour  of  /Ethiopia  when  he  goeih  foorih,  hath  a  Crosse 
carried  before  him,  and  an  earthen  pitcher  full  of  earth  ;  the 
one  signifying  his  profession,  the  other  his  inortalitie.  .  .  It  is 
.  .by  the  adiunct  or  effect  of  mortalitie  that  he  Symbolizeth 
with  the  same,  and  a  Metonimicall  Symbolizer,  the  Crosse 
is  as  well  as  lie.  1659  GAUDEN  Tears  Ch.  iv.  xxi.  501  The 
discontented  Presbyters  of  Scotland,  and  their  ambitious 
Symbolizers  in  England. 

2.  =  SYMBOLIST  2. 

1854  EMERSON  Lett.  4-  Soc.  Anns  i.  (1875)  61  The  poet  is 
representative,.  .Symbolizer,  emancipator. 

3.  —  SYMBOLIST  i. 

1903  J.  C.  LAMBERT  Sacraments  in  N.  T.  ix.  370  They 
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themselves  no  more  think  of  taking  tun  literally..  than  the 
barest  symboliser  does. 

Symbolizing  (si'mb^hizirj),  vbLsb.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ING  1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  SYMBOLIZE. 

1.  "f  Agreement  in  nature  or  qualities,  resemblance, 
congruity,  analogy  (obs.)  ;  agreement  in  tenets  or 
practices,  conformity,   compliance   (now   rare  or 
obs.}. 

1605  [see  SYMBOLIZE  v.  2].  1607  (titlf)  A  Schplasticall 
Discovrse  against  Symbolizing  with  Antichrist  in  Cere 
monies  :  especially  in  the  Signe  of  the  Crosse.  1641  Anyw. 
I'ind.  Swcctytnnuus  58  Could  you  instance,  This  prayer  is 
Superstitious,  that  Idolatrous,,  .you  mi^ht  have  just  reason 
to  except  at  any  touch  of  our  symbolizing  with  them,  a  1661 
FULLER  Worthies*  Kent  (1662)  i.  62  There  is  a  great  Sym 
bolizing  betwixt  them  in  many  concurrences.  1759  HUME 
Hist.  Eng.  II.  iii.  506  Every  compliance,  they  said,  was 
a  symbolizing  with  Antichrist.  1812  R.  HALL  Xotcs  Serin. 
v.  Wks.  1832  V.  35  Though  Unitarians  repel,  .the  charge  of 
symbolizing  with  deists. 

2.  The  action  of  using  symbols,  or  of  represent- 
omething  by  a  symbol. 


1887  BROWNING  Parleying  B.  de  Mandeville  viii,  What 
need  of  symbolizing?  Fitlier  men  Would  take  on  tongue 
mere  facts.  1908  Expositor  Mar.  251  Shortening  and  sym 
bolizing  of  imitative  curses  and  prayers  is  an  often  observed 
phenomenon, 

Symbolizing,  ///.  a.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 

That  symbolizes. 

1.  t  a.  Agreeing  in   nature  or   qualities  ;    con 
gruous,  concordant,  similar.    Obs. 

1611  COTGR.,  Symbolizant,  symbolizing,  sympathizing. 
a  1652  J.  SMITH  6V/.  Disc.  vi.  iv.  (1821)  210  A  discerning  of 
that  sympathizing  and  symbolizing  complexion  of  their  own 
bodies  with  some  other  bodies  without  them.  Ibid.  ix.  272 
Any  admirable  discourses,  in  which  there  is  a  cheerful  and 
free  flowing  forth  of  a  rich  fancy.  .,  are  apt  to  beget  a  sym. 
bolizin^  quality  of  mind  in  a  by-stander.  1660  BOYLE  New 
Exp.  Pkvs.  Mech.  xxii.  179  We  miyht  easily  subjoyn  the 
Authority  of  Aristotle,  and  .  .  the  Schools  who  are  known  to 
have  taught,  that  Air  and  Water  being  Symbolizing  Ele 
ments  (in  the  quality  of  moisture)  are  easily  transmutable 
into  one  another.  1661  —  Scept.  Chym.  v.  (1680)  325  These 
Symbolizing  Bodies,  Aire  and  Fire. 

b.  Agreeing,  or  showing  agreement,  in  tenets  or 
practices;  conforming.  ?  Obs. 

173*  NEAL  Hist.  Furit.  (1754)  I.  it".  46  Hopper  was  as 
much  for  the  clergy's  wearing  a  decent  and  distinct  habit 
from  the  lajty,  as  Ridley,  but  prayed  to  be  excused  from  the 
old  symbolizing  popish  garments. 

2.  Using,  or  representing  things  by,  symbols. 
1909  Spectator  10  Apr.  570/2  It  was  not  until  compara 

tively  late  that  the  symbolising  instinct  of  a  simple  age  felt 
that  the  ideal  purity  of  the  Lord's  Mother  was  best  ex 
pressed  in  the  purity  of  white  lilies. 

Symbolled  (si'mbold),  a.     [f.  SYMBOL  z/.l  or 

S&.1  +  -ED.] 

1.  Represented  or  expressed  by  a  symbol  ;  sym 
bolized. 

1829  E.  ELLIOTT  Village  Patriarch  \\.  viii,  When  History's 
page  no  symbol'd  thought  retains.  1853  TUPPER  Proverb. 
Pkilos.)  Of  Writing  164  As  a  fossil  in  the  rock,..  So  the 
symbolled  thoughts  tell  of  a  departed  soul. 

2.  Furnished  or  adorned  with  symbols  or  sym 
bolical  figures. 

1895  E.  MASON  Flamma  Vcstalis  7  The  Vestal  Virgin 
passes  down  the  street,.  .With  half-told  beads,  and  sym 
bolled  raiment. 

Synibolling  (si*mbalirj),  vhl.sb.  [f.  SYMBOL 
P.I  +  -lira*,]  The  action  of  symbolizing;  transf. 
something  that  symbolizes,  symbolism. 

184*  TUPPER  Proverb.  Philos.  Ser.  u.  229  Animal  creation, 
with  sciences,  and  things.  .Contributed  their  symbollings.. 
wherewith  to  title  men.  1910  MEREDITH  Celt  $  Saxcn  xv. 
216  After  she  and  the  captain  had  spelt  the  symbolling  in 
turns. 

Symbolography  (simb^l^-grafi).  [f.  Gr. 
avptfoXov  SYMBOL  sbj-  +  -ypatyia  -GRAPHY.] 

1.  Description  of  symbols.  rare~ftf 

1656  JiLOUNT  Glossegr.i  Symbolography.  .a  description  of 
Symboles,  a  writing  or  expression  of  things  by  signs  and 
tokens. 

2.  The  writing  or  tracing  of  symbolic  characters 
or  figures,  or  such  characters  or  figures  collectively  ; 
symbolic  writing. 

1865  Athenaeum  14  Oct.  495/1  The  cross,  the  comb  and 
mirrort  the  interlaced  serpents,  the  chase,  and  other  indicia 
of  Christian  symbolography.  1887  SIR  S.  FERGUSON  Ogham 
Inscribe.  150  The  type  must  be  looked  for  in  Byzantine 
symbolography. 

Symbology  (simtyrlod^i).  [ad.  mod.L.  sym- 
bologia,  shortened  form  for  *symbolologiat  f.  Gr. 
ffi%3oA<w  SYMBOL  sbl:  see  -LOGY.]  The  science 
or  study  of  symbols  ;  loosely  •,  the  use  of  symbols, 
or  symbols  collectively  ;  symbolism. 


_.   —   .  .ophetic  Symbols.      1883   ....... . 

Esoteric  Buddhism  Pref.  (1884)  p.  xv,  Ideas,  .in  more  or  less 
embarrassing  disguise  of  mystic  symbology.  1896  E.  P. 
EVANS  Anim.  Symbolism  \.  246  Whimseys  of  Ecclesiology 
and  Symbology. 

So  Symbolo'gical  a.,  pertaining  to  symbology  ; 
Symbo'logist,  one  versed  in  symbology.  rare~°. 

1864  WEBSTER  ;  hence  in  later  Diets. 

Symbololatry  (simb^lp-latri).  [f.  Gr.  ovp- 
f3o\oy  SYMBOL  j£.i  +  \arptia  worship :  see  -LATHY.] 


Worship  of  or  excessive   veneration  for  symbols 
(in  any  sense).     Also  SYMHOLATRY,  q.  v. 

1818  PUSEY  Hist.  Enq.  I.  82  Confusion  and  symbololatry 
alone  could  arise  from  terming  them  [sc.  books]  l  inspired  '. 
1888  SCHAFF  Hist.  Chr.  Ck.,  Mo,/.  Chr.  i.  {9.  40  This 
Protestant  bibliolatry  and  symbololatry. 

Syme,  Syment,  Symeter,  -itare,  obs.  ff. 
SEEM  v.-,  CKMK.NT,  SCIMITAR. 

Symitriall  :  see  SYMMETRIAL. 

Symly,  obs.  form  of  SEEMLY. 

c  1470  HKNRY  n'allace  xi.  758  Hyschop  Synclar.  .Com  out 
off  liute  with  symly  men  to  sychu 

fSymmaehy  (si-maki).  Obs.  rare~°.  [ad. 
Gr.  <™/i/ttzx''a  alliance  in  war,  f.  av^axos  adj. 
fighting  together  or  in  alliance,  sb.  an  ally,  f.  oiiv 

with  +  ^ax7/  fig"'-] 

1623  COCKERAM,  Syiitittachie,  aide  in  warre.  1658  PtliLl.irs, 
Symmachy,  a  joyning  in  war  against  a  common  enemy. 

Symmediau  (simf'dian),  sb.  and  a.  Geom. 
[f.  Gr.  fftii/SYM-  +  MEDIAN  a.  land  sf>.^]  Syinmedian, 
or  symmtdian  Hue,  each  of  three  lines  drawn  from 
the  angles  of  a  triangle  at  inclinations  to  the 
angle-bisectors  equal  to  those  of  the  medians  \\.  e. 
the  lines  from  the  angles  to  the  middle  points  of 
the  opposite  sides).  Symmedian  point,  the  point 
at  which  the  symmediana  meet. 

1885  J.  CASEY  Analyt.  Gcom.  45  The  three  lines  which 
make  with  the  bisectors  <,f  a  triangle,  oil  the  oppusite  sides, 
angles  equal  to  those  which  the  medians  make,  are  called  llie 
symmedLins  of  the  triangle,  and  their  point  of  intersection 
its  syminedian  puint.  loid.  247  If  figures  directly  similar 
be  described  on  the  sides  of  the  triangle  ABC,  the  sym. 
median  lines  of  the  triangle  (afc}  formed  by  any  three 
corresponding  lines  pass  respectively  through  the  vertices 
of  Brocard's  second  triangle. 

!:  Symmelia  (simrlia).  Path.  [mod.  I,.,  f.  Gr. 
am  SYM-  +  nt\os  limb:  see  -LA.VJ  A  form  of 
monstrosity  in  which  a  pair  of  limbs,  esp.  the 
hinder  limbs,  are  fused  into  one.  Hence  Syni- 
me'lian  a.,  characterized  by  symmelia  ;  sb.  an 
animal  so  characterized. 

1894  HATESON  Stitiiy  of  Variation  \.  xviii.  458  In  veite- 
brates  such  union  is  especially  well  known,  .producing  the 
cyclopic,  synotic  and  symmelian  conditions  respectively. 
Ibid.  459  The  body  of  the  symmelian  ends  posteriorly  in  an 
elongated  lobe  made  up  of  pans  of  the  post.-rior  limbs  com 
pounded  together  by  homologous  parts.  Ibid,  note.  To  the 
determination  of  the  morphology  of  the  hind  limb  the 
structure  of  the  symmelian  monster  is  of  unique  importance. 
1901  DOKI.AND  Med.  Diet.  (ed.  z),  Syiuiaelia.  .fusion  of  the 
feet  ariU  legs. 

Symmer,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SUMMER. 

Symmetral  isi-mi-tral),  a.  [f.  Gr.-L.  sym- 
inttros  (Vitruvius),  Gr.  av^ftfrpos  commensurate, 
proportionable,  symmetrical  (f.  aw  SYM-  +  jairpov 
measure)  +  -AU] 

tl.  Agreeing  in  measurement,  proportionable, 
commensurate.  Obs.  fare~l. 

1660  H.  MORE  Myst.  Codl.  v.  xvi.  185  The  Temple  and 
Altar  of  God  that  are  Symmetral  or  commensurable  to  the 
Angels  measure  [Rev.  xi.  i], 

1  2.  Jiff.  Commensurate  witli  the  Divine  idea  or 
pattern;  agreeing  with  the  Word  of  God  (cf.  quot. 
1680  s.  v.  ASYMMETHAL,  and  1683  below)  :  applied 
to  the  early  church,  or  its  times,  etc.  Obs. 

1660  H.  MORE  Myst.  Godl.  v.  xvii.  §  3.  204  It  was  both  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  and  Practice  of  the  Church,  while 
it  was  Symmetral,  to  obey  the  Magistrate.  1664  —  Myst. 
Ini'].  472  The  Church  was  Symmetral  for  about  four  hundred 
years  after  Christ.  1681  —  l-.xpos.  Dan.  App.  ii.  270  The 
end  of  the  Symmetral  Ages  of  the  Church  and  the  beginning 
of  the  Asymmetral  or  of  the  Apostasy.  1683  G.  HICKT.S 
Case  lit/.  Baft.  82  The  purity  of  the  Apostolical  Ages,  when 
the  Church  was.  .represented  as  Symmetral  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  under  the  Symbol  of  Measuring  the  Temple  of  God 
and  the  Altar.  1685  H.  MORE  Reflect,  en  Baxter  29  An 
Authentick  Church,  reformed  to  the  Pattern  of  the  Sym* 
metral  or  Primitive  Ages. 

3.  Math.  fa.  Arith.  and  Alg.  Having  a  common 
measure,  commensurable.  Obs. 

1674  JEAKE  Arith.  (1696)  295  Commensurable,  called  also 
Symmetral,  is  when  the  given  Numbers  have  a  Common 
Divisor.  Ibid.)  Symmetral  Surdes. 

b.  Geom.  Related  to  or  determining  symmetry  ; 
about  which  a  figure  is  symmetrical  :  as  in  sym- 
tnelral  axis,  plane  =  axis  or  plane  of  symmetry. 

1878  GI-RNEY  Crystnllagr-  27  The  two  halves  on  either  side 
of  this  symmelral  plane  are  in  all  respects  similar.  IHd.  37 
An  axis  of  symmetry  or  a  symmetral  axis. 

t  Synimetrial,  a.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  7  sy- 
mitriall.  [f.  L.  symntelria  SYMMETRY  +  -AL.] 

=  SYMMETRICAL  i. 

1612  tr.  Benvcnutos  Passenger^  ir.  i.  429  Degenerating, 
swaruing  and  digressing  from  this  qualitie,  symitriall  and 
iust  proportion,  there  ensues  a  distempered  temperature. 

t  Symme'trian.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-AN.]  =  SYMMETRIST. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  I.  xvi.  (1912)  102  Her  face  was  a 
thought  longer  then  the  exacte  Symmetrians  perhaps  would 
allow.  1613  PuRcHAS/VXfr/w/rt^f  v.  xvii.  459  Statues,  .fiue  or 
sixe  fathomcs  high,  which  these  Symmetrians  proportioned 
to  the  stature  of  Adam.  1623  COCKERAM  i,  Simmetrian,  a 
painter  or  grauer,  one  that  considereth  the  due  proportion 
of  a  thing.  1656  [see  SYMMRTRIST). 

t  Symme-triated,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare-',  [ad. 
It.  t  symmetriato  (  =  obs.  Y.symmclrif),&&.  mod.L. 
*symmetrialus:  see  -ATE  s.]  Symmetrical. 


159*  R.  D.  Hypnerotontoihia  45  b,  A..Pallaice  of  a  noble 
simmetriated  [ung.  It.  symmetriata]  architect  urie. 

Symmetric  (sime-trik),  a.  [f.  SYMMETRY  + 
-ic,  after  geometric.  Cf.  F.  symetrique^  \syni- 
metrique  (1529).]  =  SYMMETRICAL. 

1796  LiuKNEV  Alem.  Aletastasia  II.  332  The  air  should  be 
phrased  and  symmetric.  1816  TLC.KEV  A'arr.  E*ped.  A*. 
Zaire  iii.  (1818)  108  The  faces  of  many  of  the  women  were 
by  no  means  unprepos>esaing_,  and  their  forms  extremely 
symmetric.  1853  SYLVESTEK  in  /'////.  Trans.  CXI.  III.  434 
Calculating  the  symmetric  functions  as  a  function  only  of  .r 
[etc.J.  1854  CAYLEY  Math.  J'ti^ers  II.  233  The  covaiuml 
may  in  the  former  case  be  called  a  symmetric  CO  variant,  and 
in  the  latter  ca>e  u  skew  ccnaiiant.  1860  TYNDAU.  Gtac.  u. 
xxix.  403  The  ripples  from  the  two  sides  fcim  a  pair  of 
symmetric  curves.  1871  BKOWMNC  lyalau&t.  1656  \\hile 
still  one's  heart,  in  time  and  tune,  Paced  after  that  sym 
metric  step  of  Death.  1885  HURION  Aral*.  AVj.  (1887)  III. 
12  Perfect  in  beauty  and  loveliness  and  stature  and  sym 
metric  grace. 

Symmetrical  isimc'trikai;,  a.  [f.  SYMMETRY 
+  -ICAL,  alter  geometrical.  Cf.  '  rec.  and  next.] 
Characterized  by  or  exhibiting  symmetry. 

1.  Having    the  parts   or  elements  legulaily  and 
harmoniously    arranged;     regular  in  loiin;    well- 
proportioned  ;     balanced.       (Said    of    naluial    or 
aitiheial   bodies    or   structures,    or    of  abstract  or 
immaterial  things  ;  cf.  SviiMi  TltY  2.) 

*7Sl  JOHNSON  Rauibler  No.  04  f  4  Some  of  the  lines  of  this 
description  are.  .defective  in  harmony,  and  therefore  by  no 
means  coi  respondent  v  ith  that  sj  nmiiiriciil  t  li-^at.ce.  .  which 
they  are  intended  to  ohibit.  1833  I.YELI.  l'?mc.  Gcol.  III. 
319  The  oldest  lavas  of  Etna  were  poured  tut  many  thou 
sand  .  .years  before  the  newest,  and  yet  they  ha%c-  produced 
a  symmetrical  mountain.  1841  DICKENS  Barn.  Rv^gi 
viii,  '1  hat  I  had  but  eyes!..  to  behold  iuy  captain's  sym 
metrical  proportions.  x8jo  KOLLESIUN  A  inn:,  i.ijt  j>  .\.\in, 
An  increase  in  our  knowledge.  .  may.  .ovtriti,  row  the  most 
perfectly  .symmetrical  of  sjsttnis.  1886  RISKIN  1'netenta 
I.  272  The  symmetrical  clauses  of  Pope's  logical  metre. 

2.  Geom.y  etc.    Said    of  a    figure   tr  bt  dy  v\hose 
jioints   or   parts    aie    equably  distributed    about   a 
Dividing   line,    plane,    or    point,   i.e.    ananged   in 
1  airs  or  sets  so  that  those  of  each  pair  or  set  are 
at  equal  distances  on   opposite  sides  of  such  line, 
plane,  or  point  ;   consisting  ot,  or  capable  of  Icing 
divided    into,    two    or    more    exactly  similar    and 
equal  parts.     Also  said  of  the  form  of  such  a  figure 
or  object,  of  its  parts  or  their  arrangement,  or  ot 
any  part  in  relation  to  the  coi  responding  ]  ait. 

1794  R.  J.  SIXIVAN  I'uw  Ratine  xxix.  I,  423  In  the 
passing  of  a  substance  from  a  fluid  into  a  solid  state,  it 
almost  universally  appears..  to  have  its  parts  airangtd  in 
asymmetrical  <  rder.  1805-17  R.  J.MiltsoN  Chai  .  M;a. 
(ed.  3}  146  When  the  nucleus  has  not  what  i.s  calhd  a  s>m- 
metrical  form,  as  when  it  is  a  parallelepiped,  whose  faces 
differ  in  llie  respective  inclinations  of  their  face>,  or  in  the 
measure  of  their  angles.  1850  (!KU\E  ton,  1  J;js  j-o.t* 
(ed.  2)  83  Those  crystals  which  have  one  axis  of  figure,  or  a 
line  around  which  the  figure  is  symmetrical.  1885  Ln  i  ts- 
DOKF  Cremona's  i'ny.  (..fovi.  2(7  '1  he  i_oiiit  M  (and  the 
symmetrical  point  in  which  the  paiabohis  intersect  again] 
can  then  be  constructtd.  1889  (.OIKSHOTI  &  WALIEKS 
Geometr.  Conies  40  'llie  ellipse  is  symmetrical  with  rested 
to  the  minor  axis.  1894  C.  SMITH  Gtomctt-.  C  onus  4  \\  l.cn 
..Corresponding  to  any  point  pi  the  curvt  there  is  another 
point  such  that  the  cl.ord  joinii  g  the  tw  o  pi  ii  ts  ^  bisected 
perpendicularly  by  [a]  straight  Iii  e,  then  the  curve  is  ^aid 
to  be  symmetrical  about  the  stiaight  line,  and  the  straight 
line  is  called  an  axis  of  the  curve. 

b.  Alg.  and  Higher  Math.  Applied  to  an  ex 
pression,    function,    or    equation   whose   value    is 
never  altered  by   interchanging  the  values  of  any 
two  of  the  variables  or  unknown  quantities. 

Symmetrical  or  symmetric  determinant:  a  determinant 
in  which  the  constituents  in  eai_h  low  are  the  s.ime  re 
spectively,  and  in  the  same  crder,  as  tlu^e  in  the  corie- 
sponding"  column,  and  which  is  therefore  symmetrical  about 
its  principal  diagonal. 

1816  tr.  Lacroix'  biff,  fy  Int.  Calc.  536  On  the  supposition 
that  f  (a,  /3,  Y,  £c.)  is  symmetrical  \Mlli  nspect  to  all  the 
roots,  except  a.  1854  C'tf's  Cite.  .b«'.,  Math.  217  'Jlius 
x+y  =  a;  x*  +  -$xy-*  y-  =l>;.  .are.  .symmetrical  equations  ; 
because  for  every  x  you  may  put_j',  and  for  every>",  x,  w  it  fa- 
out  altering  either  of  the  equaticns.  1863  FKOST  &  \VoL- 
STKNHOLME  Seliti  GffM.  29  '1  o  find  the  :•<)  mmetrieal  equa 
tions  of  a  straight  line.  1878  W.  K.  CIJFFOKD  Math. 
Papers  (1882)  317  If  n  is  cdd,..the  determ;r,ant  is  skew 
symmetrical,  and  being  of  odd  order  it  necessarily  vanishes. 

c.  J'hotogr.   Applied   to  a  lens   of  S)mmeliical 
form  ;  also  cllipt.  as  sb.  —  symn  «.'trical  lens. 

1890  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  III.  326  Rapid,  and  portable 
symmetrical  lenses,  and  a  whole  plate  rapid  symmetrical 
for  long  distance  work.  1893  Photogr.  Ann.  II.  355  The 
lens  is  a  rapid  symmetrical  with  revolving  diaphragms. 

3.  a.  Bet.  Of  a  flower:  Having  the  same  number 
of  parts  in  each  whorl  :    =  JSOMEROUS  i. 

1840  BALFOUR  Man.  Bot.  \  644  In  speaking  of  flowers,  it  is 
usual  to  call  them  symmetrical  when  the  sepals,  petals,  and 
stamens  follow  the  law  mentioned,  even  although  the  pistil 
may  be  abnormal.  Thus,  many  Solanacea:  nre  pentamerous, 
and  have  a  dimerous  ovary,  yet  they  are  called  symmtti  ical. 
..In  Papilionaceous  flowers,  the  parts*  are  usually  sym 
metrical,  there  being  five  divisions  of  the  calyx,  five  petals, 
and  ten  stamens  in  two  rows. 

b.  Anat.  and  Zoo/.  Having  similar  or  corre 
sponding  parts  or  organs  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
dividing  plane,  or  regularly  arranged  around  an 
axis  or  centre;  consisting  of  two  or  more  similar 
or  corresponding  divisions.  Also  said  of  the  parts. 
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SYMMOKY. 


(£)  Path.  Of  a  disease :  Affecting  such  corre 
sponding  parts  or  organs  simultaneously.  (Cf. 
SYMMETRY  30.) 

1851  RICHARDSON  Geol.  viii.  (1855)  230  Sonic  have  internal 
symmetrical  bones,  as  the  Sepia  and  Loligo.  1851  WOOD- 
WARD  Mollusca  I.  (1856)  62  Unlike  most  of  the  mollusca, 
they  are  symmetrical  animals,  having  their  right  and  left 
sides  equally  developed,  a  1883  FAGGK  Princ.  Pract.  Med. 
(1886)  II.  669  Remarkable  cases  of  symmetrical  gangrene  of 
the  extremities.  1891  H.  LANE  Differ.  Rheum.  Dis.(t&.  2) 
46  Rheumatoid  Arthritis,  .affection  of  joints  often  sym 
metrical. 

Hence  Symmetrica-lity  =  SY.MMETKICALNESS. 

1893  Chamb.  yrnl.  21  Jan,  44/2  With  regard  to  sym- 
metricality,  Nature,  when  she  has  a  purpose  to  serve,  is 
nowise  loth  to  depart  from  it. 

Symmetrically  (sime'trikali),  adv-  Also  6-7 
simra-.  [f.  SYMMETRY  +  -ICALLY,  after  geometric 
ally.  Cf.  F.  sym&riqHtm&tt)  f  sytnmetriquemcnt 
(1529).]  In  a  symmetrical  manner;  so  as  to  be 
symmetrical ;  with  symmetry. 

1575  LANEHAM  Let.  67  A  square  pilaster.  .Simmetrically 
pierced  throogh  from  a  foot  beneath,  untill  a  too  foot  of  the 
top.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  338  They  write 
neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left, ..but  right  downe 
and  simmetrically.  1831  BKEWSTER  Optics  xli.  §  197.  338 
The  pencils  [of  light]  from  every  part  of  the  object  will  fall 
symmetrically  upon  the  lens,  and  be  symmetrically  re 
fracted.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  xxi,  Mr.  Mantalim  was 
disclosed  to  view,  with  his  shirt  collar  symmetrically  thrown 
back.  1859  PARKINSON  Optics  (1866)  13  Since  «f  v  are  sym 
metrically  involved  in  the  equation  ~4--m  -•  1878  GUR- 
v  tt  >• 

NEY  Crystallogr.  27  Every  diameter  of  a  circle  divides  It 
symmetrically.  1896  H.  WOODWARD  Guide  Fossil  Reptiles 
Brit.  Mus.  1 14  This  sub-order,  .comprises  the  symmetrically- 
formed  Cod-fishes. 

So  Symme'tricalness,  f  (a)  the  quality  of 
being  SYMMETRAL  (sense  2),  (£)  the  quality  of 
being  symmetrical;  symmetry. 

1684  H.  MORE  Ansiver  Pref.  bj,  The  Symmetricalness  of 
the  Primitive  Ages.  1874  (.  vntonp.  Rev.  Nov.  931  There 
is.  .a  symmetricalness  and  consistency  about  these  peasants. 

t  Symmetrician.  Obs.  rare-'1.  Also  6 
simrnetricien.  [f.  SYMMETRY,  after  geometrician^ 
—  SYMMETRIAN,  SYMMETRIST. 

>577  HARRISON  England  i.  iv.  in  Holinshed\.  4b/i  Sith 
ye  longest  rib  is  commonly  about  y*  fourth  part  of  a  man,  as 
some  Simmetriciens  [ed.  1587  symmetridans]  affirme. 

t  Symme  trious,  a.  Ofis.  rare.   [f.  SYMMETRY 

+  -ous.]  Symmetrical  ;  corresponding.  Hence 
t  Symme'triously  adv.t  symmetrically. 

1656  W.  COLES  Art  of  Simpling  148  A  Body  so  sym- 
metriously  composed.  1667  WATERHOUSE  Narr.  Fire  in 
London  85  Its  Franchises  being  all  Emblematical  of,  and 
Syiumetrious  with  the  Greater  Ones  of  the  Nation. 

Symmetrist  (si-metrist).  rare—1,  [f.  SYM- 
SIETRY  +  -1ST.]  Aii  advocate  of,  or  one  studious 
of,  symmetry. 

1624  WOTTON  Archit.  in  Reliq.(\fyi)  56  Some  exact  Sym-    ! 
metrists  have  been  blamed  for  being  too  true.    1656  BLOL'NT    ; 
Glossogr.)  Symmetrist  or  Symnietrian.  .one  that  considers 
the  due  proportion  of  a  thing;,  and  how  well  the  parts  agree    : 
with  the  whole;  one  skilled  in  proportions. 

Symmetrize    .si-metrsiz),    v.      [ad.    F.    sy-    ' 
me"triser  (in   sense   i    below),  or  f.  SYMMETRY  -f 
-IZE.] 

1.  intr.  To  be  symmetrical;  to  correspond  sym-    ; 
metrically.  rare~^. 

1786  H.  WAI.J-OLE  Let.  to  Ctess  Ossory  28  Sept.,  With  a 
mound  of  vermilion  on  the  left  side  of  his  forehead  to  sym 
metrise  with  a  wen  on  the  right. 

2.  trans.  To  make   symmetrical ;   to  reduce  to 
symmetry. 

1796  BURKE  Let.  Noble  Ld.  Wks.  VIII.  46  He  would  soon    . 
have  supplied  every  deficiency,  and  symmetrized  every  dis-    • 
proportion.    1853  Blackw.  Mag.  LXXIV.  735  A  picturesque 
scene,  however  seemingly  unsymmetrical,  will  be  found. .to    i 
be  symmetrised  at  least  aerially,  by  the  influence  of  light,    , 
shade  and  colour.     1874  Contemp,  Rev.  Au£.  439  Charm 
of  incident,  grace  of  narrative, . .  majesty  of  eloquence, — all    ; 
perfectly  symmetrized  with  incomparable  artistic  skill. 

Hence  Symmetrizing*  ///.  a.;  also  Sym- 
metriza'tion,  the  action  or  process  of  sym 
metrizing. 

1854  Frasers  Mag.  XLIX.  149  The  philosophic  classes 
have  never  admitted  that  a  moral  change  can  be  effected  by 
political  change,  that  a  realized  idea  needs  symmetrization 
in  statute.     i86>  R.  H.  PATTERSON  Ess.    Hist.  <*  Art  60    ! 
When  the  several  parts  of  an  object . .  present  a  resistance  to    \ 
its  \sc.  the  mind's]  synthetical  or  symmetrising  power, — tt    ' 
imputes  to  such  objects  a  character  of  force  and  energy, 
which    purely  symmetrical    compositions   do   not   suggest. 
1890  Q.  Jrnl.  Microsc.  Set.  Aug.  448  The  larva  emerges.. 
as  a  symmetrical  animal,  but  the  details  of  the  process  of 
1  symmetrisation  '—  the  strongly  marked  character  of  which 
justifies  the  use  of  an  otherwise  undesirable  term— are  still 
rather  obscure. 

Symmetroid  (si-metroid).  Geom.  [irreg.  f. 
SYMMETRY +  -OID.]  Cayley's  name  for  a  certain 
surface  of  the  fourth  order  :  see  quot. 

1870  CAVLEY  Math.  Papers  VII.  134  The  surface  which  I 

Ml  a  symmetroid  ;  viz.,  the  surface  represented  by  an  equa 
tion  A  =  o,  where  A  is  a  symmetrical  determinant  of  the 
4jn  oider  the  several  terms  whereof  are  linear  functions  of 

ne  coordinates  (.r,  y>  zt  7t/). 

Symmetrophobia  (si'metroteu-bia).  Also 
symmetriphobia.  [irreg,  f.  SYMMETRY  +  -(0)- 
PHOBIA.]  Dread  or  avoidance  of  symmetry,  as 


shown    or   supposed   to    be    shown    in   Egyptian 
temples,  Japanese  art.  etc. 

1809  \V.  R.  HAMILTON  Remarks  Turkey  \.  131  Another 
instance  of  ihe  Sytiinietrophobia  of  the  architects  of  anttent 
Egypt  is  visible  in  the  difference  of  the  spaces  between  the 
sphinxes  and  crio-sphinxes.  1865  J.  FERGUSSON  Hist, 
Archit.  i,  iv.  I.  103  The  buildings,  .are.  .generally  affected 
with  a  symmetriphobia  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand. 
1881  R.  S.  POOLE  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Sept  373  Symmetro- 
phobia,  shown  In  the  placing  columns  of  different  orders 
opposite  one  another,  and  a  colonnade  on  one  side  only  of  a 
court.  1894  LOCKVER  Dawn  Astron.  viii.  75  At  Karnalc.. 
\ve  can  see  how  closely  the  waits  reflect  the  orientation  of 
the  included  temples,  even  when  they  seem  most  liable  to 
[he  suggestion  of  symmetrophobia. 

Symmetry  (srmetri).  Also  6  symmetrye. 
simetrie,6-7simetry,sym(m)etrie,7simmetry, 
-ie,  symetry.  [a.  F.  -\symmetrU  (1529),  mod. 
symftrie  (=It.  simm-,  Sp.  sim~,  Pg.  symetria]^ 
or  ad.  late  L.  symmetria,  a.  Gr.  avpu-trpia,  f.  <ru/x- 
/<tT/>o!,  f.  ffvv  SYM-  +  perpov  measure  (see  METRE).] 

fl.  Mutual  relation  of  the  parts  of  something  in 
respect  of  magnitude  and  position  ;  relative  mea 
surement  and  arrangement  of  parts;  proportion. 

With  qualifying  adj.  such  as  just,  right  t  true,  coinciding 
with  sense  2. 

1563  SHUTE  Archit.  A  iij  b,  Concerning  y«  proportion  and 
simetry  to  vse  the  accustomed  terms  of  the  arte  of  the  for- 
named  colutr.bes.  Ibid.  B  j  b,  They  not  knowing  any  mea 
sure  of  pillours  considered  hovve  to  make  a  lust  Symetrie,  .  . 
;ifter  that  theydeuised  to  make  a  temple  to  the  goddesse 
Diana,  wherein  they  dyd  deuise  an  other  Symetrie,  for  that 
temple.  1570  DtE  Math.  Prtf.a.'w,  The  exhibiting  to  our 
eye,,  .the  plat  of  a  Citie,..or  Pallace,  in  true  Symmetry. 
ibid,  c  iij  b,  Now,  may  you,  of  any  Gunne,  .  .make  an  other, 
with  the  same  Symmetric,  .as  great,  and  as  little,  as  you 
will.  1624  WOTTOX  Archit.  in  Reliq.  (1672)  23  Man..  is., 
as  it  were  the  Prototype  of  all  exact  Symmetric.  1650 
BULWER  Axthropotnet.  241  True  and  native  beauty  consists 
in  the  just  composure  and  symetrie  of  the  parts  of  the  body. 
1730  A.  GORDON  Maffeis  Ainphith.  313  He  marks  out  a 
Stair,  .which  agrees  not  with  the  Symmetry  of  the  Building. 

2.  Due  or  just  proportion  ;  harmony  of  parts 
with  each  other  and  the  whole;  fitting,  regular,  or 
balanced  arrangement  and  relation  of  parts  or 
elements  ;  the  condition  or  quality  of  being  well- 
proportioned  or  well-balanced.  In  stricter  use 
(approaching  or  passing  into  3b);  Exact  corre 
spondence  in  size  and  position  of  opposite  parts  ; 
equable  distribution  of  parts  about  a  dividing  line 
or  centre.  (As  an  attribute  either  of  the  whole,  or 
of  the  parts  composing  it.) 

a.  of  natural  objects  or  structures,  esp.  the 
human  or  animal  body  :  often  (esp.  in  early  use)  = 
regularity  and  beauty  of  form,  fair  or  fine  appear 
ance,  comeliness. 

1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  i.  ili,  If  I  had  thought  a 
creature  of  her  symmetry,  could  have  dar'd  so  impro- 
portionable,  and  abrupt  a  digression.  1633  G.  HERBERT 
Temple,  Ck.  Porch  Ixx,  Who  marks  in  church-time  others 
symmetric,  Makes  all  their  beautie  his  deformitie.  1635  A. 
STAFFORD  Fein.  Glory  (1869)  5  Whether  her  Beauty  chiefly 
consisted  in  colour,  in  symmetry  of  parts,  or  both.  1778 
HAN.  MORE  Bleeding  Rock  224  Hers  every  charm  of  sym 
metry  and  grace.  1820  \V.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  I.  185  The 
small  Italian  hound  of  exquisite  symmetry.  18330.  BRONTE 
I'illette  xxiv,  Her  pale,  small  features,  her  fairy  symmetry, 
her  varying  expression.  1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Aut.  Breakf.-t. 
xii.  113  One  of  the  finest  trees  in  symmetry  and  beauty  I 
had  ever  seen. 


in  semi-ft?/ttr.  sense  :  (Well-proportioned^, 
figure  or  form  (of  a  person  or  animal).   Obs. 

1602  MAKSTON  Ant.  $•  Mel.  H.  Wks.  1856  I.  25  Ladie,  erect 
your  gratious  simmetry.     1633  FOKD  Love's  Sacr.  \\.  E  j,  She 
cannot..  more  really,  behold  her    owne   Symmetry  in   her 
glasse.     1794  W.  BLAKE  Songs  Exper.t   Tiger  4  What  im 
mortal  hand  or  eye  Could  frame  thy  fearful  symmetry? 

b.  of  artificial  things  or  structures,  esp.  buildings. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxiv.  viii.  II.  499  The  Symmetric, 

which..  he  observed  most  precisely  in  all  his  workes,  is  a 
tearme  that  cannot  properly  be  expressed  by  a  Latine  word. 
Ibid.  _xxxv.  x.  543  Asclepiodorus,  whome  for  his  singular 
skill  in  observing  sy  metrics  and  ju^,t  proportions,  Apelles 
himselfe  was  woont  to  admire.  1702  W.  J.  Brnyn's  Voy. 
Levant  ix.  3t  There  is  no  regularity  of  Architecture  nor 
any  Symmetry  obwrv'd  in  it.  1723  CHAMBERS  te.LeClercs 
Archit.  I.  97  This  Column,  .must  have  a  Pilaster  by  its 
side,  to  make  a  Symmetry  with  that  on  the  other  side  the 
Window.  1820  LAMB  Eliet  Ser.  i.  Two  Races  of  Men, 
Spoilers  of  the  symmetry  of  shelves.  1849  LOKGP.  Building 
Ship  179  Till,  framed  with  perfect  symmetry,  A  skeleton 
ship  rose  up  to  view!  1907  I'erney  Mem.  I.  15  The  utter 
disregard  of  symmetry  evinced  by  our  ancestors  which  is 
one  secret  of  the  picturesqueness  of  their  groups  of  buildings. 

c.  in  general  sense,  or  of  immaterial  or  abstract 
things,  as  action,  thought,  discourse,  literary  com 
position,  etc. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  60  Beautie  and  fauour  is 
composed  .  .  of  many  numbers  meeting  and  concurring  in  one 
..and  that  by  a  certaine  symmetric,  consonance  and  har 
monic.     1609  gp.  ANDRFWES  Serm,,  Resurrection  iv.  (1631) 
420  The  way,  to  peace,  is  the  mid  way:  neither,  .too  much; 
nor..  too  little.     In  a  word;  all  analogue,  symmetric,  har 
mony,  in  the  world,  goeth  by  it.    1643  SIR  T.  BROWSE  Relig. 
Med.  ii.  §  9  Whatsoever  is  harmonically  composed,  delights 
in  harmony  ;  which  makes  me  much  distrust  the  symmetry 
of  those  heads  which  declaims  against  all  Church  musicke. 
1711  SHAFTLSB.  Chartic.  iv.  ii.  (1737)  I.  139  The  ordering  of 
Walks,  Plantations,  Avenues;  and  a  thousand  other  Sym- 
metrys,  will  succeed  in  the  room  of  that  happier  and  higher 
Symmetry  and  Older  of  a  Mind.    1742  Wear  Let.  in  Grays 


Poems  (1775)  142  The  connection  and  symmetry  of  such 
little  parts  with  one  another  must  naturally  escape  me,  as  not 
having  the  plan  of  the  whole  in  my  head.  1860  PUSEY  Mm. 
Proph.  291  This  book,  Micah,  has  remarkable  symmetry. 
Each  of  its  three  divisions  is  a  whole,  beginning  uith  up 
braiding  for  sin,  threatening  Gods  judgments,,  and  ending 
with  promises  of  future  mercy,  a  1862  BUCKLE  Civitiz. 
(1864)  II.  vi.  445  Into  that  dense  and  disorderly  mass,  did 
Adam  Smith  introduce  symmetry,  method,  and  law.  1904 
HUGH  BLACK  Practice  of  Self -Culture  v.  132  Culture,  .aims 
at  symmetry  of  life.  - 

(b}  Agreement,  consistency,  consonance,  con- 
gruity,  keeping  (wit/i  something),  rare  or  Obs. 

1654  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Chas.  I  (1655)  9  You  furnished  my 
Father  with,  .supply's,  but  they  held  no  symmetry  or  pro 
portion  with  the  charge  of  so  great  an  enterprise.  1659 
EVELYN  Let.  to  R.  Beyle  3  Sept.,  I  will.. shew  what  sym 
metry  it  [sc.  the  building]  holds  with  this  description.  1878 
STUBBS  Lect.  Med.  4  Mod.  Hist.  viii.  (1900)  192  It  is  in 
exact  symmetry  with  Western  usage,  that  this  great  compi 
lation  was  not  received  as  a  code  until  the  year  1369. 
3.  Various  specific  and  technical  uses. 

fa.  Physiol.  Harmonious  working  of  the  bodily 
functions,  producing  a  healthy  temperament  or 
condition.  Obs.  rare. 

1541  COPLAND  Calyen's  Terap.  2  Ej  b,  In  Symmetrye, 
that  is  to  say.. in  competent  [? competence]  and  commo- 
deracyon  of  smal  conduites  lyeth  and  consisteth  the  heltru 
And  in  Ametrie,  that  is  to  saye,  in  vncompetence  and  im- 
moderacyoti  in  them  the  dysease. 

b.  Geofft.,  etc.  Kxact  correspondence  in  position 
of  the  several  points  or  parts  of  a  figure  or  body 
with  reference  to  a  dividing  line,  plane,  or  point 
(or  a  number  of  lines  or  planes)  ;  arrangement  of 
all  the  points  of  a  figure  or  system  in  pairs  (or 
sets)  so  that  those  of  each  pair  (or  set)  are  at  equal 
distances  on  opposite  sides  of  such  line,  plane,  or 
point. 

Symmetry,  e.g.  in  ciystals,  may  be  of  various  grades, 
according  to  the  number  of  radiating  or  non-parallel  lines 
or  planes  about  which  the  figure  or  body  is  symmetrical. 

Axis  of  symmetry^  centre  cf  s,, plane  of  $  ,  the  line,  point, 
or  plane  about  which  a  figure  or  body  is  symmetrical,  Le. 
which  bisects  every  straight  line  joining  a  i  air  of  corre 
sponding  points  of  such  figure  or  body. 

1823  H.  J,  BROOKE  Introd.  Crystalfagr.  13  From  the 
perfect  symmetry  of  its  form,  the  cube  has  a  similar  axis  in 
four  directions.  1837  BREWSTER  ftiagnet.  39  A  horse-shoe 
magnet . .  was  made  to  revolve . .  about  its  axis  of  symmetry. 
1850  M«COSH  Dw.  Govt.  H.  i.  (1874)  119  The  oblong,  or 
two-and-iwo-niembered  symmetry,  may  be  traced.. among 
crystals  and  flowers,  as  may  also  the  three-membered  sym 
metry.  1877  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  (1878)  56  The  best  example 
of  this  hexagonal  symmetry.,  is  furnished  by  crystals  of 
snow.  1878  GUKNEY  Crystallcgr.  29  A  plane,  .through  the 
centre  of  a  model  of  a  crystal  vill  be  a  plane  of  symmetry, 
if  the  perpendiculars  drawn  to  it  from  every  point  of  the 
model,  on  being  produced  to  equal  distances  on  the  other 
side.,  will  terminate  in  points  of  the  mcdel  similar  to  those 
from  which  they  are  drawn. 

(6}  Alg.  and  higher  Math.  The  fact  of  being 
symmetrical,  as  an  expression  or  function  :  see 
S'YMMETKICAL  2b. 

1888  X»w.  yrnl.  Math.  X.  173  Notes  on  Geomeuic  In 
ferences  from  Algebraic  Symmetry. 

C.  Anat.  and  Zool.  Arrangement  of  paits  or 
organs  in  pairs  or  sets  on  opposite  sides  of  a  divid 
ing  plane,  or  around  an  axis  or  centre;  icpetition 
of  similar  corresponding  parts  in  the  Uvo  halves, 
or  other  number  of  divisions,  of  the  body.  (Nearly 
coinciding  with  3  b  or  the  stricter  use  in  2,  except 
that  corresponding  parts  are  not  necessarily  equal, 
nor  do  all  the  parts  necessarily  correspond.)  (b} 
Path,  Affection  of  such  coriesponding  parts  simul 
taneously  by  the  same  disease. 

1849-52  Todds  Cyd.  Anat.  IV.  845  Symmetry  is  a  word 
u^ed  to  express.. the  fact,  that  one  half  of  an  animal  is 
usually  an  exact  reversed  ccpy  of  the  other. .  -  To  this  there 
are  numerous  exceptions,  a  1883  FAGCE  Princ.  f'}  act.  Med. 
(1886)  11.619  Symmetrical  distribution  means  that  exactly 
the  corresponding  parts  on  the  ri^  ht  and  left  side  are  simul 
taneously  affecttd. . .  This  is  bilateral  symmetry,  but  we  also 
see  examples  of  .serial  symmetry  in  pathology  where  the 
Siime  condition  is  seen  on  the  elbow  and  the  knee,  the  wribt 
and  the  ankle. 

d.  Bot.  Equality  of  the  number  of  parts  in  the 
several  whorls  of  the  flower  :  see  SYMMETRICAL  33. 

1845-50  MRS.  LINCOLN  Lect.  Bot.  138  The  symmetry  of 
structure  observable  in  [Enchanter's  Night-s-httde]  is  seen 
in  many  flowers.  1849  BAI-FOLK  Man.  Bet.  §  643  When  the 
number  of  parts  is  two,  the  fiVwer  is  dimerous,. and  the 
symmetry  two-membered.  When  the  number  of  parts  is 
three,  the  flower  is  trimeious,  and  when  the  paits  are 
arranged  In  an  alternating  manner,  the  symmetiy  is  tri 
gonal  or  tiiangular  [etc.].  1908  HEN  SLOW  how  to  Study 
ll'ild Fl.  113  The  flowers  [of  Ly thrum  Salicaria}  vary  in 
symmetry  ;  for  sometimes  tlie  central  flower  will  differ  from 
the  lateral  ones  in  the  number  of  parts. 

Symmorphic,  -morphism  :  see  SYM-. 

Symmory  (si'mori).  Anc*  Gr.  ffist.  [ad.  Gr. 
avunopta,  f.  ovpfAopos  adj.  sharing  (sf.  the  burden 
of  taxation),  f.  avv  SYM-+/*op-  (:  ptpo$  portion, 
share).]  Each  of  the  companies  or  fellowships, 
graded  according  to  wealth,  into  which  the  citizens 
of  Athens  and  other  cities  were  divided  for  purposes 
of  taxation. 

[1835  T.  MITCHEI  L  Acharn.  of  Aristoph.  453  notet  Pro 
perty-taxes  are  often  mentioned  in  connexion  with  _the 
resident  aliens.  This  class  of  settlers  composed  distinct 
symmoria;  C*ErotKucat  vvnnopiai),  which  had  treasurers  of 
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their  own  ;  and  a  fixed  contribution  was  settled  for  each 
one.]  1847  GROTE  Greece  n.  xiii.  III.  247  The  territory  of 
the  town  was  distributed  amongst  a  certain  number  of 
lowers,  to  each  of  which  corresponded  asymmoryor  section 
of  the  citizens  having  its  common  altar  and  sacred  rites. 
1891  Athtnsenm  25  July  laii/i  The  proposition  of  Demos 
thenes  was  that  2,000  citizens  should  be  placed  in  the 
symmories. 

t  Symmyst,  symmist.  Obs.  Also  7  symiat. 
[ad.  late  L.  symmysta  ^Jerome),  med.L.  symmista, 
symmysles  (Apuleius),  colleague  in  the  priesthood, 
ad.  Gr.  av^var^  fellow-initiate,  f.  ovv  SYM-  + 
pvaTrjs  one  initiated  into  mysteries :  cf.  MYST. 
The  unetymological  but  more  frequent  spelling 
with  i,  akeady  found  in  med.L.,  is  due  to  associa 
tion  with  words  in  -IST.]  a.  An  associate  in  a 
'  mystery ',  i.  e.  a  secret  belief  or  practice ;  a  fellow- 
initiate,  b.  A  colleague  in  a  sacred  office. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  474  All  the  Easterne  wise 
men  beleeued  the  transmigration  of  spi rites .  .and  insinuated 
so  much  to  their  symmists  and  disciples.  1635  PAGITT 
Christianogr.  iSo  The  sacred  Symists  of  his  Religion,  are 
especially  to  be  honoured:  Some  examples  of  this  also  I 
mean  to  produce,  that  their  follies  may.,  appear,  who  would 
detract  due  honour  from  the  sacred  Ministers  of  Almighty 
God.  a  1680  GLANVU.L  Saddncismus  \.  (1726)  63  One  of 
the. ._  most  religious  Symmysts  of  that  stupendious  secret  of 
Nullibism.  a  1693  Urqnliarfs  Rabelais  ui.  xlviii.  391 
The  other  Mole  catching  Symmists  [orig.  les  Sytninystes 
taitlpetiers}. 

Symou  (ssi-m^n).    local,     [var.    SIMMON*  sb.*\ 

Name  for  a  kind  of  red  shale;  *\$vattrib.  Symon 
fault,  an  interruption  of  a  seam  of  coal  by  shale 
or  other  material  (see  quots.). 

1834-6  PRESTWICH  in  Trans.  Gcol.  Soc.  Ser.  n.  (1840)  V. 
432  '  Symon  fault '.  .is  occasioned  by  the  gradual,  .substitu 
tion  of  the  coal  byclay,  shale,  or  sandstone,,  .the  proportion 
of  which  rapidly  increases,  until  it  entirely  replaces  the 
coal.  1839  MURCHISON  Silnr.  Syst.  i.  vii.  101  Even  the  coal 
..tapers  away  and  disappears  amid  the  .shales  and  sand 
stone*,  constituting  what  are  locally  termed  *  Symonfaults '. 
1881  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  lVord-bk.,Syinon^^r\.  of  red 
shale,  same  as  Calaminca,  q.v.— Colliery;  Mfiners'jTfermJ. 

Symondt^e,  -ont:  see  SIMMON  jiM,  SIMONT. 

Sympalmograph,  -patetie:  see  SVM-. 

t  Sympatheal,  a.  Obs.  rare*1,  [f-  Gr.  ffv/4- 
irdOfta  SYMPATHY  +  -AL.]  Sympathetic. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Dec.icordon  (1602)  Pref.  Aivb,  So  sweet 
a  sympatheall  harmonic  in  English  hearts. 

Sympathectomy  (simpaj»e*kt6mi).  Surg.  [f. 
SYMPATHETIC  +  Gr.  kKTo^-fj  excision.]  Excision  of 
a  sympathetic  ganglion  or  other  part  of  the  sym 
pathetic  nerve.  Also  Sympathete'ctomy. 

1900  The  Physician  <•(•  Siirg.  I.  No.  7.  314  European  Ocu 
lists  and  Surgeons  have  performed  sympathectomy  for 
glaucoma  and  exophthalmic  goiter. 

Sympathetic  -(simpajje'tik),    a.    (sb.)      [ad. 
mod.  L.   sympatkSticitS)    a.   Gr.    ffvf.ina0jjnt{6yt    f.    , 
ffvpira9fivt  after  iraOrjTiKos  PATHETIC.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  involving,  depending  on,  acting 
or  effected  by  *  sympathy*,  or  a  (real  or  supposed) 
affinity,  correspondence,  or  occult  influence;  esp.    : 
in  sympathetic  powder  =  *  powder  of  sympathy* :    j 
see  SYMPATHY  i.     Now  chiefly  Hist. 

1644  DIGBV  (title)  Discourse  concerning  the  Cure  of 
Wounds,  by  the  Sympathetic  Powder.  1664  BUTLER  Hud. 
ii.  in.  296  He  would., Cure  Warts  and  Corns,  with  applica 
tion  Of  Med'cines  to  th'  Imagination..  .And  fire  a  Mine  in 
China,  here,  With  Sympathetick  Gunpowder.  ai66$  DIGBV 
Receipts  in  Pkysick,  etc.  (t663i  45  A  Sympathetick  cure  for 
the  Tooth-ach.— With  an  Iron-nail  raise  and  cut  the  Gum 
from  about  the  Teeth,  till  it  bleed,  and  that  some  of  the 
blood  stick  upon  the  nail;  then  drive  it  into  a  woodden 
beam  up  to  the  head:  After  this  is  done,  you  never  shall 
have  tlie  tooth-ach  in  all  your  life.  1665  GI.AMVU.L  Scepsis 
Set.  xxi.  134  To  conferr  at  the  distance  of  the  Indies  by  . 
Sympathetick  conveyances,  may  be  as  usual  to  future 
times,  as  to  us  in  a  litterary  correspondence.  1713  AnoisoM 
Guard.  No.  1 19  PS  The  Friend  ..  saw  his  own  Sympa- 
thetick  Needle  moving  of  it  self  to  every  Letter  which 
ihat  of  his  Correspondent  painted  at.  1768  TUCKER  Lt. 
i\'af.  I.  n.  xix.  32  Those  sympathetic  cures  spoken  of  by 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who  tells  you  that  wounds  have  been 
healed  by  applying  salves  and  plaisters  to  the  instrument 
that  made  them.  1804  MRS.  KARBAULD  Lift  Richardson  I. 
12  In  those  times  talismans  and  wounds  cured  by  sympa 
thetic  powder. .were  seriously  credited.  1905  CLOD  D  Ani 
mism  §  13.  66  The  numerous  practices  which  come  under 
the  head  of  '  sympathetic  magic  ',  or  the  imitation  of  a  cause 
to  produce  a  desired  effect. 

b.  Sympathetic  ink  :  a  name  for  various  colour 
less  liquid  compositions  used  as  ink,  the  writing 
with  which  remains  invisible  until  the  colour  is 
developed  by  the  application  of  heat  or  some 
chemical  reagent.  Also/5^. 

17*1  BAILEY,  Sympatheiick  Inks,  are  such  as  can  be  made 
to  appear  or  disappear,  by  the  Application  of  something 
that  seems  to  work  by  Sympathy.  1796  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXXVI.  333  The  phenomena  which  beat  produces  on  the 
solution  of  cobalt  in  muriatic  or  nitro-muriatic  acid,  called 
sympathetic  ink.  iSaa  IMISON  Set.  $  Art  II.  3^9  Make  a 
drawing  representing  a  Winter  scene  in  which  the  trees 
appear  void  of  leaves,  nnd  ..  put  the  leaves  on  with  this 
sympathetic  ink.  1848  KICHTKK  Levant*  xiii,  Like  sympa 
thetic  ink,  it  becomes  as  quickly  invisible  as  visible.  1866 
CARLYLF.  Remin.  (1881)  I.  158  All  written  in  us  already.. in 
sympathetic  ink.  1907  Verney  Mem.  I.  207  He  writes 
topsy-turvy  in  sympathetic  ink,  between  the  lines  of  a  letter 
ostensibly  full  of  public  news, 

o.  Pkysiol.  and  Path.  Produced  by  'sympathy* 
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(see  SYMPATHY  ib):  applied  to  a  condition,  action, 
or  disorder  induced  in  a  person,  or  in  an  organ  or 
part  of  the  body,  by  a  similar  or  corresponding 

one  in  another. 

1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.t  Sympathetic,  is  particularly  applied 
to  all  Diseases  which  have  two  Causes  ;  the  one  remote,  the 
other  near.  In  which  Sense,  the  Word  is  opposed  to  Idio- 
pathetic.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1824)  I.  211  He  had 
only  to  gape,  or  yawn,  and  the  professor  instantly  caught 
the  sympathetic  affection.  1804  ABERNKTMV  Surg.  Obs.  \. 
22  Perhaps  these  vessels  undergo  a  kind  of  sympathetic 
enlargement.  1849  NOAD  Electricity  {ed.  3)  486  The  action 
of  Electricity  on  the  muscles  and  nerves  produces  two 
distinct  kinds  of  contractions  ;  the  first,  which  he  \sc.  Maria- 
nini]  calls  idiopathic,  are  the  result  of  the  immediate  action 
of  the  current  on  the  muscles,  and  the  second,  which  he 
calls  sympathetic,  arise  from  the  action  of  Electricity  on  the 
nerves  which  preside  over  the  motions  of  the  muscles.  1872 
T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Sttrg;  (1884)  I.  385  Sympathetic  ophthal 
mia  is. .a  peculiar  form  of  inflammation.,  in  one  eye  in  con 
sequence  of  morbid  changes,  .in  the  other. 

d.  Anat.    Designating  one   of   the   two   gre.it 
nerve-systems  in  vertebrates  (the  other  being  the 
cere'dro-spinal})   consisting  of  a  double   chain   of 
ganglia,  with  connecting  fibres,  along  the  vertebral 
column,  giving  off  branches  nnd  plexuses  which 
supply  the  viscera  and  blood-vessels  and  maintain 
relations  between  their  various  activities  ;  belong 
ing  to  or  forming  part  of  this  system.    Also  applied 
to  a  similar  set  of  nerves  supplying  the  viscera  in 
some  invertebrates. 

1769  JOHNSTONE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LX.  35  The  intercostal, 
or  as  they^are  otherwise  called,  the  great  sympathetic  nerves. 
1830  R.  K.MJX  Becliird's  Anat.  337  The  particular  action  of 
the  heart,  .is  directly  under  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve ;.  .digestion,  under  the  combined  influence  of  the  par 
yagum  and  sympathetic  ner\e.  1873  MIVART  Eleni.  Anat. 
ix.  403  The  sympathetic  system  is  made  up  of.,  small 
nerves  and  ganglia  closely  connected  with  the  arteries  and 
the  viscera.  1880  BASTIAN  Brain  46  The  'sympathetic' 
or  visceral  ganglia  of  the  Frog.  1888  KOLI.ESTO-J  &  JACKSOM 
Anim.  Life  149  The  respiratory  sympathetic  system  [in 
the  Sphinx  larva]. 

trans/.  1878  KIXGZKTT  Anim.  Cheat.  52  Sympathetic 
saliva  is  furnished  on  irritation  of  the  sympathetic  nerve. 

e.  Physics.  Used  in  reference  to  sounds  produced 
by  responsive  vibrations  induced  in  one  body  by 
transmission  of  vibrations  from  another. 

1832  IJKF.WSTER  Xat.  Magic  viii.  182  The  subdivision  of 
the  string,  and  consequently  the  production  of  harmonic 
sounds,  may  he  effected,  .by  means  of  a  sympathetic  action 
conveyed  by  the  air.  1836  MRS.  SOMEKVH.LE  Connex.  Phys. 
Sct\  Introd.  (ed.  3)  2  Oscillations,  which  correspond  in  their 
periods  with  the  cause  producing  them,  like  sympathetic 
notes  in  music.  1898  ST.UNER  &  BARRETT  Diet,  Mvs.  Terms 
s.v.  Pianoforte  j  The  player  controls  all  this  wealth  of  sym 
pathetic  vibration  with  the  damper  pedal. 

2.  f  Agreeing,  harmonious,  befitting,  consonant, 
accordant  {obs,}  ;  according  with  one's  feelings  or 
inclinations,  congenial.  (Now  only  as  coloured  l>y 
or  trawf.  from  3.) 

m  1673  S.  PARKER  'Reproof  R  eh.  Transp.  471  Thou  thyself 
instead  of  coarse  drugget  shalt  wear  Sympathetick  silk. 
1789  WORDSW.  Even.  Walk  316  Now  o'er  the  soothed 
accordant  heart  we  feel  A  sympathetic  twilight  slowly  steal. 
1875  H.JAMES  Trans.  Sketches  291  My  imagination,  .re 
fused  to  project  into  the  dark  old  town  and  upon  the  yellow 
hills  that  sympathetic  glow  which  forms  half  the  substance 
of  our  genial  impressions.  1910  HIKTH  in  Encycl.  Brit.  V I . 
191/2  That  natural  philosophy  of  the  'male  and  female 
principles  ',  according  to  which  all  good  things  and  qualities 
were  held  to  be  male,  while  their  less  sympathetic  opposites 
were  female. 

'3.  a.  Feeling  or  susceptible  of  sympathy  ;  shar 
ing  or  affected  by  the  feelings  of  another  or  others; 
having  a  fellow-feeling;  sympathizing,  compas 
sionate.  (With  various  shades  of  meaning :  cf. 
SYMPATHY  3a-d.) 

a  1718  PRIOR  Epil.  Lucius  29  Your  Sympathetic  Hearts 
She  hopes  to  move.  1764  Gor.nsM.  Tra-v,  43  He,  whose 
sympathetic  mind  Exults  in  all  the  good  of  all  mankind. 
1837  CAKLYU  Fr.  Rev.  \.  \\,  v,  Beyond  the  Atlantic..  De 
mocracy.,  is  struggling  for  life  and  victory.  A  sympathetic 
Fiance  rejoices  over  the  Rights  of  Man.  1856  MHS. 
BBOWMHG  A  nr,  Leigh  n.  185  Your  quick-breathed  hearts, 
So  sympathetic  to  the  personal  pang.  1867  DICKENS  Lett. 
(1880)  II.  281  An  unusually  tender  and  sympathetic  audi 
ence.  1875  J.  P.  HOPPS  Princ.  Relig.  xvi.  (1878)  50  You 
have  faith  in  a  friend.. when  you  know  he  is  unselfish,  and 
truthful,  and  sympathetic. 

b.  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  characterized 
by,  arising  from,  or  expressive  of  sympathy  or 
fellow-feeling.  (With  various  shades  of  meaning 
as  in  a.) 

n  1684  ROSCOMMON  Ess.  Trans/.  Verse  97  United  by  this 
sympathetic  bond,  You  grow  familiar,  intimate,  and  fond. 
1754  GRAY  Prcgr.  Poesy 94  Thine  too  these  golden  keys,.. 
This  can  unlock  the  gates  of  Joy;,  .that,  .ope  the  sacred 
source  of  sympathetic  Tears.  1781  Miss  BURNEV  Cecilia  v.  j, 
A  look  of  sympathetic  concern  from  Cecilia.  1813  SCOTT 
Kokcby  v.  xi,  For  cold  reserve  had  lost  its  power  In  sorrow's 
sympathetic  hour.  1853  C.  BRONTK  I'illette  xviii.The sympa 
thetic  faculty  was  not  prominent  in  him  ;  to  feel,  and  to  seize 
quickly  another's  feelings,  are  separate  properties.  1853 
..  MARIINEAU  Stud.  Christ.  (1858)230  Thought,  conscience, 
admiration  in  the  human  mind  were.. the  sympathetic  re* 
spouse  of  our  common  intellect,  standing  in  front  of  Nature, 
to  the  kindred  life  of  the  Divine  intellect  behind  Nature. 
looi  Daily  Chron.  7  Aug.  6/2  The  head  of  the  Coal  Miners' 
Union  is  opposed  to  sympathetic  strikes.  1906  Lit.  World 
15  Nov.  520  i  Professor  Dowden's  article  on  Heurik  Ibsen 
. .  is  sympathetic,  but  critical  as  well. 
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SYMPATHIC. 

B.  sb. 

1.  Anat.  Short  for  sympathetic  nerve  or  system  : 
see  i  d  above. 

1808  BARCLAV  Muscular  Motions  254  These  branches,  pro 
ceeding  from  the  trunks  of  the  eighth  pair,  parrag*im>  or 
middle  sympathetic,  enter  the  thorax.  1826  KII^BY  &  SP. 
Entoinol.  IV.  xxxvii.  20  Ihe  ganglions  of  the  great  sympa. 
thetics.  1871  ALLBUIT  in  Brit.  $  For.  Med.-Chiturg.  Rev. 
XLVIII.  51  We  all  know  that  a  galvanized  sympathetic 
causes  contractions  of  blood-vessels.  1872  HUXLEY  PhysioL 
vi.  145  The  combined  blushing  and  sweating  which  takes 
place  when  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck  is  divided. 

2.  a.  A  person  affected   by  'sympathy*  (SYM 
PATHY  I  b;  ;  one  who  is  susceptible  or  sensitive  to 
hypnotic  or  similar  influence,      b.  A  sympathetic 
person,  sympathizer,    rare. 

1888  C.  L.  NORTON  in  A'.  Awer.  Rev.  June  705  Favorable 
conditions  may  make  any  one  hypnotic  to  some  extent... 
Naturally  enough  a  company  of  sympnthetics  may  be  simi 
larly  influenced.  1906  ll't-sft/i.  Caz.  -.-2  Sept.  6  2  The  un- 
burdenings  to  a  sympathetic  of  the  griefs  which  he  too  has 
felt  and  can  understand. 

Hence  Sympathe'ticism  (-siz'm),  sympathetic 
tendency,  snsceptibility  to  sympathy  (used  dis 
paragingly)  ;  Sy  mpatheti'city  (-i'siti),  Sym- 
pathe 'lioness,  the  quality  of  being  sympathetic. 

1884  H  DWELLS  Silas  Lapham  II.  289  Penelope,  .received 
her  visitors  with  a  piteous  distraction,  which  could  not  fail 
of  touching  Bromfield  Corey's  Italianised  sympathetic  ism. 
1891  Murray's  M<ig.  Mar.  316  The  deep  vein  of  tenderness, 
of  \\om.lnly  sympatheticness.  1893  Graphic  25  Mar.  318  i 
A  good  cook  cannot  teach  you  how  to  make  the  pasty. . by 
word  of  mouth.  She  may  show  you  something,  but  ihe 
secret  lies  in  your  handling,  in  a  sort  of  sympatheticity. 

•t  Sympathe'tical,  a.  Obs.  Also  7  aim-. 
[f.  mod.L.  sympatketicus \  see  prec.  and  -ICAI.] 

1.  =  SYMPATHETIC  a.  i,  i  b,  i  c. 

1639  WOODALL  Treat.  Plague  Wks.  3^0  There  is  a  fane 
greater  sympatheticaU  danger  [of  infection]  betwixt  Chil 
dren,  then  betwixt  Men  and  Women.  1646  SIR  T.  I'ROWNF: 
Pseud.  Ep.  i.  iv.  16  The  grosse  mistakes,  in  the  cure  ol 
many  diseases,  not  only  from,  .sympatheticall  recelts,  but 
amulets,  charms,  and  all  incantatoiy  applications.  1651 
WiTTiE  tr.  Primrose's  I  op.  Err.  iv.  xlviii.  400  The  weapon- 
salve,  otherwise  called  the  sympatheiicall,  magneticall,  and 
Marry  oyntment.  1661  K.  MATHEW  I'nl.  Alch.  §113.  184 
The  powder  of  Sympathy,  or  the  Sympatheiica!  Powder, 
made  of  Roman  Vitriol.  1669  W.  SIMPSON  //ydtvl.  Chym. 
275  'I  here  is  a  sympathetical  ccmbination  betwixt  the 
matrix  and  the  stomach.  1672  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Let.  Friend 
§  2  To  wonder  that  you  had  not  some  secret,  .intimation  [of 
his  death]  by  dreams.. or  sympathetical  insinuations.  1677 
W.  HARRIS  tr.  Lemery's  Course  Chynt.  \.  xi.  143  Inks  called 
Sympathetical.  1678  CLDWORTH  Inieti.  Sjst.  i.  i.  §27.  29 
The  Sensible  Idea's  of  Hot  and  Cold,  Red  and  green.,  may 
be  easily  apprehended  as  Modes  of  Cogitation,  th.'it  is,  of 
Sensation,  or  Sympathetical  Perception  in  us.  1696  '1  HYOS 
Misc.  Pref.  5  One  Body  works-  upon  another,  by  a  certain 

I  natural  attraction  and  simpathetical  Inclination.  1743  tr. 
/leister's  Sm^-  '89  This  sort  of  Cure  seems  to  Le  sympa 
thetical  and  superstitious. 

2.  =  SYMPATHETIC  a.  2. 

1848  Blackw.  Mug.  L.XIII.  576  Their  varnished  boots 
even  have  a  dull  lustreless  look  that  is. .sympathetical  wilh 
the  general  gloom. 

3.  =  SYMPATHETIC  a.  3. 

1650  H.  BROOKE  Conserv.  Health  237  A  sympathetical 
spirit,  .towaids  one  another.  1753  Miss  COLLIKK  Art  'J  or- 
went  n.  iii.  136  \Vheie  good-feUowi-hip,  good  wine,  and 
a  certain  sympathetical  idleness,  draw  people  together. 

Sympathetically  (simpaj>e-tikali),  adv.  [f. 
prec.  +  -LY  *  :  see  -ICALLY.]  In  a  sympathetic 
manner;  by,  with,  or  in  the  way  of  sympathy  (in 
various  senses). 

1.  (See  SYMPATHETIC  a.  i,  i  c,  i  e,  SYMPATHY  i. 
i  b,  i  c.) 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  \.  \.  in.  iv.  53  The  first  [kind  of 
melancholy]  proceeds  from  the  sole  fault  of  the  Braine..: 
the  second  sympathetically  \  roceedcs  from  the  whole  Budy, 
when  the  whole  temperature  is  Melancholy.  1669  WORUI.GE 
Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  192  Take  a  live  Coal,  and  hold  it  as  near 
..to  the  place  as  you  can.. endure  it,  which  will  Sympa 
thetically  attract  the  fiery  venom  that  by  the  sting  was  left 
in  the  wound.  1678  CUDWOKTH  Intell  Syst.  i.  iii.  161  The 
Plastick  Nature  acting  neither  by  Knowledge  nor  by 
Animal  Fancy.. must  be  concluded  to  act  Fatally,  Magi 
cally  and  Sympathetically.  1785  WARIOS  Xote  Milton's 
Ode  Passion  43  He  seems,  .to  havecatched  sympathetically 
Sandys 's  sudden  impulse  to  bieak  forth  into  a  devout  song. 
1851  H.  MAYO  Pop.  Supers!,  (ed.  2)  42  The.. directly  or 
sympathetically  disordered  brain.  iB6o  W.  COLLINS  tl  ot't. 
White  i.  ix.  47  No  serious  alteration  could  take  place  in 
any  one  of  us  which  did  not  symp^i  helically  a  fleet  the 
others.  Mod.  When  one  string  of  a  piano  is  struck  with 
the  pedal  held  down,  other  strings  vibrate  sympathetically. 

2.  (See  SYMPATHETIC  a.  3,  SYMPATHY  3.) 

1815  SCOTT  Betrothed  xjtix,  A  faithful  domestic  sympa 
thetkally  agitated  by  the  bad  news  wilh  which  he  was 
about  to  afflict  his  master.  1870  SPUFCEON  Treat.  Dav. 
Ps.  li.  13  He  will  speak  sympathetically,  as  one  who  has 
felt  what  he  declares.  1885  .~\tanch.  l-.xam.  4  Nov.  3/3  A 
.  .sympathetically  written  criticism. 

Sympathetioism,  -ity,  -ness :  see  after 
SYMPATHETIC. 

Sympatllic  (simpse-J>ik),  a.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 
Also  7  aim-,  [ad.  F.  sympathique  (  =  It.,  Sp.  sim- 
ptUicOj  Pg.  syntpathico},  ad.  mod.L.  *  sympathies  s 
(whence  also  G.  sympat hitch})  f.  sympathia  SYM 
PATHY  :  see  -1C.  Cf.  idiopathic.'} 

tl.   -  SYMPATHETIC  a.  i,  i  c,  2.  Obs. 

1659  TATHAM  London  s  TH.  7  As  th' Magnetique  Courts, 


SYMPATHICAL. 

the  Adamant  With  her  Simphatick  faculty, ..So  we  from 
most  parts  of  the  Universe  Are  sought,  rather  petitioned  for 
Commerce.  1663  GERBIER  Counsel  n  The  fit  mixture  of 
Materials,  Morter,  Brick  and  Stone,  being  Simpathike  stuff. 
1684  tr.  Bonet's  A/frc.  Compit.  vi.  199  Whether  the  Cata- 
phora  be  symp.ithick  from  the  full  and  fuming  Pra:cordia, 
or  Idiopathick. 

2.  Anat.   =  SYMPATHETIC  a.  i  d. 

1836  SHUCKARD  tr.  Burmeister 's  Afan.  Entom.  286  The 
sympathie  system  is  peculiar  to  all  insects,  but  in  the 
several  orders  it  takes  a  different  form.  1880  GUNTHER 
Fishes  io3  The  sympathie  trunks  run  along  each  side  of 
the  aorta  and  the  back  of  the  abdomen. 

So  f  Sympa'thical  a,  (also  erron.  -pati-); 
whence  t  Sympa'tliically  adv. 

1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  A  i,  A  certaine  Sympathicall  fore- 
warnyng.  1651  Hermeticall  Banquet  6  Let  Appetite  satisfie 
it  self  with  some  one  Dish  most  Sympaticall  to  your 
Stomack.  Ibid.  68  Sympaticall  Physick.  1684  tr.  Bond's 
Merc.  Compit.  xvi.  580  Vapors,  that  Sympathically  annoy 
the  Brain. 

Sympathist  (srmpajnst).  rare.  [f.  SYMPATHY 
+  -IST.J  One  who  sympathizes,  a  sympathizer. 

4:1819  COLERIDGE  Lit.  Rein.  (1836)  II.  220  The.  .conscious 
ness. .of  human  auditors— of  flesh  and  blood  sympathists— 
acts  as  a  support  and  a  stimulation.  1897  Chicago  Advance 
4  Feb.  154/1  Nature.. is  a  natural  sympathist. 

i  Synipathizaiit.  Ols.  rare~l.  In  7  -isant. 
[a.  K  sympathisant)  pr.  pple.  of  sympathiser  (see 
next).]  A  thing  that  has  affinity  with  another : 
cf.  next,  2,  and  SYMPATHY  T,  2. 

1620  f.  PYPF.R  tr.  Hist.  Astrea  i.  v.  146  All  things  cor- 
porall  or  spirituall  haue  euery  one  their  contraries,  and 
their  sympathisants. 

Sympathize  (srmpabaiz),  v.  Also  6-7  aim-. 
[a.  F.  sympathiser  (from  i6th  c.),  f.  sympathie 
SYMPATHY  :  see  -IZE.  Cf.  It,  simpatizzare^  etc.] 

1.  intr.  To  suffer  with  or  like  another ;  to  be 
affected  in  consequence  of  the  affection  of  some 
one  or  something  else;  to  be  similarly  or  corre 
spondingly  affected;  to  respond  sympathetically  | 
to  some  influence;  spec,  in  Path,  to  be  or  become 
disordered  in  consequence  of  the  disorder  of  some 
other  part:  cf.  SYMPATHY  i,  i  b.  Const,  ivith. 

In  mod.  use  often  coloured  by,  or  taken  as  fig.  from, 
sense  4, 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  GuilUineaus  Fr.  Chirurg.  48/2  As  soone  as 
the  act! one  of  one  parte  is  hindered,  al  the  other  partes  of 
the  b/'dy  doe  therwithe  conspire  and  sympathise.  1621 
BURTON  Anat.  Me!,  i.  i.  in.  ii.  48  The  Heart,  and  other 
inferiour  parts,  which  sympathize  and  are  much  troubled. 
163*  [see  SYMPATHIZING  i-bL  sb,\,  1674  \V.  BATES  Harmony 
Div.  Attrib,  ix.  (1688)  176  The  Earth  trembled  and  the  ' 
Rocks  rent ;  the  most  insensible  Creatures  sympathiz'd  with 
him.  1797  M.  BAILME  Morb.  Anat.  (iJoy)  288  The  stomach 
sympathizes  with  this  state  of  the  kidneys,  for  it  Is  affected 
with  sickness  and  vomiting,  <zi8i2  BucKHiNSTBR  Serin. 
(1827)  I.  49  The  mind  will  sympathize  so  much  with  the 
anguish  and  debility  of  the  body,  that  it  will  be. .too  dis 
tracted  to  fix  itself  in  meditation.  1876  LOWELL  Among  \ 
my  Bks-  Ser.  n.  250  In  the  great  poets  there  is  an  exquisite 
sensibility  both  of  soul  and  sense  that  sympathi/es  like 
gossamer  sea-moss  with  every  movement  of  the  element 
in  which  it  floats.  1879  ROOD  Chromatics  xlv.  61  The  land 
scape,  .sympathizes  with  the  sky,  and  near  the  sun.,  assumes 
an  orange . .  hue. 

tb.  trans,  in  causal  sense:  To  make  'sym 
pathetic',  cause  to  be  similarly  affected.  Obs.  rare. 
1661  GLANVILI.  Van.  Dogm.  205  That  some  have  con- 
ferr'd  at  distance  by  sympathized  hands, ..the  hands  of  two 
friends  being  sympathized  by  a  transferring  of  flesh  from 
one  into  the  other. .;  the  least  prick  w  the  hand  of  one,  the 
other  will  be  sensible  of,.,  in  the  same  part  of  his  own. 
T~  2.  intr.  a.  To  have  an  affinity ;  to  agree  in 
nature,  disposition,  qualities,  or  fortunes;  to  be 
alike;  with  with,  to  be  like,  resemble.  Cf.  SYM 
PATHY  2.  Oh. 

1591  SYLVESTER   Du  Bartas  i.  iv.  101  So,  did  he  make..     ! 
The  Heav'ns  and  Stars,  of  one  same  substance  bright ;  To    ! 
th'end  these  Lamps  dispersed  in  the  Skies,   Might,   with    I 
their  Orb,  it  with  them  sympathize.     1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  If,     ' 
in.  vii.  158  The  men  doe  sympathize  with  the  Mastiffes,  in 
robustious  and  rough  comming  on.    01643  W-  CARTWRIGHT    , 
Siege  v.   viii,  Your   Majesty   And    I    do  sympathize  most    ' 
stranuely  in  Our   Fortunes,  that  we  should   both  of  's  be    i 
married  Just  at  one  very  instant.     1668  T/ie  Rivals  6  My 
thoughts  are  of  the  same   complexion   too,  Our   fears  do 
Sympathize,  just  like  our  Loves. 

fD.  To  agree,  be  in  harmony,  accord,  harmonize.    ! 
Const,  with.  Obs. 

1600  MARSTOM,  etc.  Jack  Drums  Entert.  ii.  (1601)  Civb, 
Let  me  Hue  lou'd  in  my  husbands  eies,  Whose  thoughts  ! 
with  mine,  may  sweetly  simpathize.  1610  FOLKINGHAM  ' 
Fendtgr.  i.  xj.  37  Strong  and  long  rootes  neuer  Sympathize  1 
with  fir  me  hard  and  solid  soyles  x6zp  MILTON  Hymn  \ 
Nativ.  i,  Nature  in  aw  to  him  Had  doff  t  her  gawdy  trim,  , 
With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathize.  163*  LITHGOW  , 
Trav.  B  j,  So  doth  it  also  best  simpathize  with  reason.  1683  : 
SALMON  Down  Med.  i.  133  Make  choice  of  a  Purgative  [ 
sympathizing  with  those  parts.  1695  DRYDEN  tr.  Dufresnoy's  \ 
Art  Paint  (1716)  183  Blue  and  Yellow  are  two  Colours  I 
which  sympathize.  1711  [see  SYMPATHIZING  vbl.sb.\ 

f3.  trans.  To  agree  with,  answer  or  correspond 
to,  match.  Obs. 

"593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  v.  i.  46  The  sencelesse  Brands  will 
sympathize  The  heauie  accent  of  thy  mouing  Tongue,  And 
In  compassion,  weepe  the  fire  out.  1593  — •  loiter.  1113  True 
sorrow  then  is  feelinglie  suffiz'd.  When  with  like  semblance 
it  is  simpathiz'd.  1596  SPENSER  Hymn  Beauty  192  In  your 
choice  of  Loues.. That  likest  to  your  selues  ye  them  select, 
The  which  your  forms  fust  sourse  may  sympathize.  1606 
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WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xiv.  To  Rdr.  333  Seeke  Loues  that    [ 
ours  shall  sympathize. 

fb.  To  represent  or  express  by  something 
corresponding  or  fitting;  to  apprehend  mentally 
by  the  analogy  of  something  else.  Obs. 

<ri6oo  SH\KS.  Soim.  Ixxxii,  Thou  truly  faire,  wert  truly 
simpathizde,  In  true  plaine  words,  by  thy  true  telling  friend. 
1600  S  NICHOLSON  Acotastus'  A/ter-mitte  Ujb,  Who 
right  conceiues  the  miseries  of  lob,..  Can  fittest  deeme 
their  griefes  true  qualitie,  And  sympathize  poore  Souldiers 
miserie.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trail,  (ed.  2)  12  Some 


picted  1645  R.  BEAKE  Let.  fr.  Hammer  1st.  in  Prynne 
Discov.  Blazing  Stars  App.  10  Able  to  sympathize  another 
mans  case  by  his  owne. 

•)•  c.  To  make  up  or  compound  of  corresponding 
parts  or  elements;  to  form  or  contrive  harmoniously 
or  consistently.  Obs. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  in.  i.  52  A  message  well  sympathis  d, 
a  Horse  to  be  embassadour  for  an  Asse.  1390  [see  SYMPA- 
THIZED).  1606  SYLVESTER  Du  Bart.is  II.  iv.  11.  Magnificence 
1343  Of  this  great  Frame,  the  parts  so  due-devis'd,  This 
Bodie,  tun'd  so,  measur'd,  sympathiz'd. 

4.  intr.  To  feel  sympathy ;  to  have  a  fellow- 
feeling;  to  share  the  feelings  of  another  or  others; 
to  be  affected  by  the  condition  or  experience  of 
another  with  a  feeling  similar  or  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  other ;  spec,  to  be  affected  with  pity  for 
the  suffering  or  sorrow  of  another,  to  feel  com 
passion.  (Cf.  SYMPATHY  3  a-c.)  Const,  with  a 
person  (or,  in  extended  or  fig.  use,  a  thing) ;  in,  j 
with  (rarely  \  at~)  a  feeling,  experience,  etc. 

1605  B.  JONSON  Volpone  in.  iv,  There  was  but  one  sole 
man ..  With  whom  I  ere  could  sympathize.     1644  CROMWELL 
in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  111.  300  It's  our  duty  to  sympa.     I 
thize  in  all  mercyes;  that  wee  praise  the  Lord  together,  in     , 
chastisements  or  tryalls,  that  soe  wee  may  sorrowe  together. 
1685  O.  HEYWOOD  Diaries,  etc.  (1885)  IV.  114  Friends  and 


in  Tears.  1762  GOLDSM.  Cit.  W.  xxi,  A  heart  that  sympa. 
thises  at  human  happiness.  1784  COWPER  Task  IV*  340 
We  may  with  patience  bear  our  mod'rate  ills,  And  sympa 
thise  with  others,  suffring  more.  1838  LYTTON  Alice  I.  i, 
The  elder  of  the  two  seemed  the  most  to  sympathize  with 
her  mirth.  1850  A.  L.  WARING  Hymn,  '  Father,  I  know  ' 
ii,  A  heart  at  leisure  from  itself,  To  soothe  and  sympathize. 
<r  1862  BUCKLE  Misc.  Whs.  (1872)  I.  166  Commerce  first 
made  nations  sympathise  with  each  other.  1874  GREEN 
Short  Hist.  ii.  §  8.  ror  He  was.. without  the  imagination 
and  reverence  which  enable  men  to  sympathise  with  any 
past  at  all.  1888  Poor  Nellie  n.  ix.  152,  I  do  sympathise 
in  the  anxiety  you  will  feel  about  George  1 

b.  transf.    To    express    sympathy,    esp.     for 
another's  sorrow  or  suffering ;  to  condole  {with  a    . 
person). 

1748  (see  SYMPATHIZING  vM,  si.].      1841    LD.  COCKBURN 
Jrnl.  (1874)  I.  295  A  public  meeting  held.. for  the  purpose 
of 'sympathising     with  the  seven  ministers.     1908   [Miss 
FOWLER]  Betw.  Trent  <y  A  ncholme  31 1  A  clergyman  and  his    j 
wife  went  to  sympathise  with  a  neighbour. 

c.  In  weakened  sense  :  To  agree  or  be  disposed 
to  agree  in  some  opinion  or  way  of  thinking,  to 
be  of  (about)  the  same  mind  with  a   person   or 
party;    also,    with  in  or  (now  usually)   with,  to 
approve   or   incline   to  approve,   to  regard   with 
favour  (a  scheme,  cause,  etc.).     Cf.  SYMPATHY  3  d. 

1828  D'ISRAELI  Cfias.  /,  I.  Pref.  16  In  his  terror  of  Papistry 
he  sympathized  with  the  Puritans,  a  1842  ARNOLD  Fragm. 
on  Church  (1845)  220  There  will  be  much  in  it  in  which  you 
will  heartily  sympathize.  1864  NEWMAN  Apol.  \.  (1904)  8/1 
As  far  as  I  kuow,on  this  point  alone,  he  and  Hurrell  Froude 
intimately  sympathized.  1880  L.  STEPHEN  Pope  vii.  160 
Pope,  .sympathized  with  his  schemes. 

t  Sympathized,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  -r 
-ED  !.]  a.  ?  Compounded  of  corresponding  parts 
or  elements,  complicated  :  cf.  SYMPATHIZE  3  c. 

1590  SHAKS.  C^otn.  Err.  v,  i.  397  All.. That  by  this  sim- 
pathized  one  daies  error  Haue  suffer 'd  wrong. 

b.  Rendered '  sympathetic ' :  see  SYMPATHIZE  I  b. 

1661  [see  SYMPATHIZE  i  b]. 

Sympathizer  (si-mpajwizsj).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-EK  I.]  One  who  or  that  which  sympathizes ;  esp. 
one  disposed  to  agree  with  or  approve  a  party, 
cause,  etc.  ;  a  backer-np. 

1815  JANE  AUSTEN  Emma  m.  vi,  His  patient  listener  and 
sympathizer.  1838  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  IV. 
336  A  new  name  is  invented  for  the  sufferers  \sc.  U.  S. 
citizens  taken  in  the  Canadian  insurrection)— Sympathisers. 
1865  J.  S.  MILL  in  Evening- Star  10  July,  Lovers  of  England, 
..sympathisers  with  the  English  people.  1888  BURGON  Lives 
12  Gd.  Men  II.  v.  46  There  never  was  a  more  enthusiastic  ; 
sympathizer  with  his  Clergy,  tool  DORLAND  Med.  Diet.  (ed.  ' 
2),  Sympathizer . .an  eye  which  becomes  inflamed  through 
sympathy  with  disease  of  its  fellow.  1918  Times,  Lit.  Sitpp. 
r4  Mar.  123/1  Our  Balkan  allies  and  sympathizers. 

Sympathizing  (si'mpabaizirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ING!.]  The  action  of  the  verb  SYM 
PATHIZE,  q.  v.,  in  various  senses. 

1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Riondix  Eromena  81   Among  the 
hidden  secrets  of  nature,  that  of  sympathizing  is  one  of  the 
truest.     1654-66  EARL  ORRERY  Part/ten.  (1676)  145  If  I  am 
in  any  trouble,  it  only  proceeds  from  sympathizing  in  those 
disasters  you  were  fallen  into.   i7iiSHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)    i 
II.  362  A  universal  union,  coherence,  or  sympathizing  of    i 
things.     1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Random  xxii,  An  old  gentle-    i 
woman,  under  pretence  of  sympathizing,  visited  me. 
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Sympathizing,  ///.  «.  [f  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  sympathizes,  in  various  senses. 

•H.  Heing  similarly  affected,  or  having  an  affinity, 
with  something  else:  see  SYMPATHIZE  i,  2.  Obs. 

a  1628  SIR  J.  BEAUMONT  To  Prince  Charles  52  And  feele 
their  strokes  with  sympathyzing  brests.  1635  SWAN  Spec. 
Mundi  vi.  (1643)  290  The  sympathizing  Turcois  true  doth 
tell,  By  looking  pale  the  wearer  is  not  well.  a  1652  J. 
SMITH  Sel.  Disc.  vi.  (1821)  210  That  sympathizing  and 
symbolizing  complexion  of  their  own  bodies  with  some 
other  bodies  without  them. 

2.  Feeling  sympathy  ;  sympathetic  :  see  SYM 
PATHIZE  4. 

1683  NORRIS  Passion  of  Saviour  162  So  long  the  sympa 
thising  sun  his  light  withdrew,  And  wonder  'd  how  the  stars 
their  dying  Lord  could  view.  1737  Gentl.  Mag.  Sept. 
567/1  Fain  would  my  sympathizing  Breast  extend  A  world 
of  comfort  to  an  unknown  friend.  1746  HI.KVEY  Medit. 
(1767)  1.  21  Feeling  some  Touches  of  sympathizing  Concern. 
1735  DODDRIDGE  J/ytun,  '  Father  pf  me*  ties,  send  thy 
grace  '  ii,  O  may  our  sympathizing  breasts  That  generous 
pleasure  know,  Promptly  to  share  in  others'  joy.  And  weep 
for  others'  woe.  1849  MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  177  To 
New  England,  where  he  was  likely  to  find  sympathising 
friends.  1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  xx.  417  With  sympa 
thizing  hearts  the  little  band  ..  assisted  the  bereaved  hus 
band  in  burying  his  dead. 

Hence  Sympathizingly  adv.,  in  a  sympathizing 
way,  sympathetically. 

1840  MILL  Diss.  $  Disc.  (1859)  I.  288  To  enter  sympa- 
thizingly  into  the  peculiar  feelings  which  pervade  them  [sc. 
De  Vigny's  writings].  1876  J'attt.  Herald  2  Dec.  66/2 
'  You  do  look  seedy  ',  said  Algy,  sympathisingly. 

Sympathy  (si'mpajn),  sb.  Also  6-7  sim-, 
-ie.  [ad.  late  L.  sympathia,  a.  Gr.  av^mieaa,  f. 
av/juraBris  having  a  fellow  feeling,  f.  avv  STM-  + 
irafl-,  root  of  Traflos  suffering,  feeling,  iraoxftv  to 
suffer.  Cf.  F.  sympathie  (from  I5thc.),  It.,  Sp. 
simfatia,  Pg.  sympathia] 

1.  A  (real  or  supposed)  affinity  between  certain 
things,  by  virtue  of  which  they  are  similarly  or 
correspondingly  affected  by  the  same  influence, 
affect  or  influence  one  another  (esp.  in  some  occult 
way),  or  nttract  or  tend  towards  each  other.  Obs. 
exc.  Hist,  or  as  merged  in  other  senses. 


muder  of  sympathy  {sympathy-powder),  a  powder  sup 
sed  to  heal  wounds  by  'sympathy  '  on  being  applied  to  a 
handkerchief  or  garment  stained  with  blcod  from  the  wound, 
or  to  the  weapon  with  which  the  wound  was  inflicted  :  also 
called  sympathetic  powder  (see  SYMPATHETIC  a.  I). 

[1579  J.  JONES  Preserv.  Bodie  ff  Soule  Ep.  Ded.  p.  vi, 
Plato  also  testifieth  suche  a  Sympathia  to  be  betweene  the 
bodye  and  the  soule,  that  if  either  exceede  the  meane,  the 
one  suffereth  with  the  other.]  n  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in. 
xvii.  (1912)455  His  Impresa  was  a  Catoblepta,  which  so  long 
lies  dead,  as  the  Moone  (whereto  it  hath  so  natural!  a  sym 
pathie)  wants  her  light.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  Explan. 
A  vj  1),  Sympathie,  i.  a  fellow-feeling,  used  in  Plinie  for  the 
agreement  or  amitie  naturall  in  divers  senselesse  things,  as 
betweene  yron  and  the  loadstone.  Ibid.  xxiv.  i.  II.  175  In 
every,  .corner  of  the  world  there  may  be.  observed  both 
sympathies  and  antipathies  (I  meane  those  naturall  combi 
nations  and  contrarieties  in  those  her  creatures).  1613  PUR- 
CHAS  Pilgrimage  v.  xii.  431  Crabbes  heere  with  vs  haue 
a  sympathy  with  the  Moone,  and  are  fullest  with  her  fulnes. 
1658  R.  WHITE  (tilled  A  late  Discourse  Made..  in  France, 
By  Sr.  Kenelme  Digby  .  .  Touching  the  Cure  of  Wounds  by 
the  Powder  of  Sympathy.  1668  SEDLEY  Mulberry  Card. 
in.  ii.  43,  I  have  Sympathy-powder  about  me,  if  you  will 
give  me  your  handkercher  while  the  blood  is  warm,  will 
cure  it  immediately.  1711  STLELE  Sject.No.  53  r  3  Those 
Applications  which  are  said  to  convey  their  virtues  by  Sym- 
patny.  1815  I.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  4-  Art  II.  181  The 
cures  said  to  have  been  performed  by  magnetic  sympathy. 
1883  W.  G.  BLACK  Folk-Medicine  iii.  50  That  doctrine  of 
sympathy  which  accompanies  all  remedies  by  association. 

b.  Physiol.  and  I'ath.     A  relation  between  two 
bodily  organs  or  parts  (or  between  two  persons) 
such  that  disorder,  or  any  condition,  of  the  one 
induces  a  corresponding  condition  in  the  other. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch  Explan.  Words,  Sympathie, 
that  is  to  say,  A  fellow  feeling,  as  is  between  the  head  and 
stomacke.  1655  CUI.PEPPER,  etc.  Riverius  vil.  i.  146  Breath 
ing  is  hindered  by  sympathy  or  consent  from  other  parts. 
1668  —  &  COLE  Barthol.  Anat.  I  xvii.  47  The  Sympathy 
between  the  Kidneys  and  the  Stomach,  as  when  persons 
diseased  in  their  Kidneys,  are  troubled  with  Stomach-sick 
ness  and  vomiting.  1836  A.  COMBE  Physiol.  Digestion  Ii.  iv. 
(ed.  2)  161  The  sympathy  between  them  [a.  the  skin  and  the 
mucous  coat  of  the  alimentary  canal]  is.  .very  rapid  and 
intimate.  Eruptions  on  the  skin,  for  example,  are  almost 
always  owing  to  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs;  and 
bowel-complaint,  on  the  other  hand,  is  often  produced  by  a 
sudden  chill  on  the  surface.  1871  A.  MEADOWS  Man.Mia- 
•wi/ery  (ed.  2)  167  The  child  should  be  put  to  the  breast.. 
as  this.  .,  through  the  sympathy  between  the  breast  and 
uterus,  is  sure  to  excite  uterine  action. 

c.  Cemm.   in  phr.   in  sympathy  with,  used  in 
market  reports  in  reference  to  a  rise  or  fall  in  the 
price  of  a  commodity  induced  by  a  rise  or  fall  in 
that  of  another,  or  by  some  event  or  circumstance. 

1897  Daily  News  ^  May  7/2  Corn  opened  easy,  with  July 
£c.  down..,  but  recovered  in  sympathy  with  wheat.  1911 
Times  19  Dec.  20/4  Lard.  ..American  refined  in  pails  is 
easier  in  sympathy  with  advices  from  the  other  side. 

2.  Agreement,  accord,  harmony,  consonance, 
concord  ;  agreement  in  qualities,  likeness,  con 
formity,  correspondence.  Obs.  or  merged  in  3  a. 

[1567  FENTON  Trag.  Disc.  ii.  (1898)  I.  90  If  he  had  bene 
aunswerd  with  a  sympalhia,  or  equalitie  of  frendshipp. 
Ibid.  xiii.  II.  247  Whereof  [sc.  of  the  passion  or  fever  of 
love]  there  seamed  alredie  a  sympathia,  or  equalitie,  belwt-ne 
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the  two  younglinge*.  1574  J.  JONES  Nat.  Beginning  Grow. 
TMngsvq  Of  the  good  elTecies,  ^ifn^at/tia,  vnity,  agree- 
ments  of  the  spirites,  humors  and  members,  health  is., 
preserued.]  1579  LYLY  Euphues  (Arl).)  '48  Doth  not  the 
simpathy  of  manners  make  the  coniuDcrion  of  mimic*? 
1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  And.  in.  i.  148  O  what  a  simpathy  of  woe 
is  this  !  1589  PUTTENHAM  Engl.  focsie  it.  x.  (xi.]  (Arb.)9S 
If  it  please  the  eare  well,  the  same  represented  by  delinea 
tion  to  the  view  pleaseth  the  eye  well..  :  and  this  is  by  a 
naturall  simpathie,  betxveene  the  eare  and  the  eye,  and 
betweene  tunes  and  colours,  even  as  there  is  the  like  be- 
tvveene  the  other  sences  and  their  obiects.  1500  GREENE 
Mourn,  Garment  Wks.  (Grosarl)  IX.  179  lubal  exercised 
Musike,  and  spent  his  time  in  practising  the  simpathy  of 
sundry  sounds.  1593  SHAKS.  Rom.  *r  jttl.  in.  in.  85  U  he 
is  euen  in  my  Mistresse  case , .  O  wofull  simpathy.  1598  — 
Merry  Iff.  it.  i.  T,  9,  ia  1604  —  Otk.  \\.  i.  232  There 
should  he. .simpathy  in  yeares,  uamMTVi  and  Beauties;  all 
which  the  Moore  is  defectiue  in.  1684  BUNYAN  Pilgr.  F, 
n.  (1900)  234,  I  think  there  was  a  kind  of  a  Sympathy  be 
twixt  that  Valley  and  him.  1777  WATSON  Philip  /fdjqj) 
II.  xi.  8  He  was  strongly  attached  by  sympathy  of  manners 
to  the  Princes.  1847  L.  HUNT  Jar  Honey  xii.  (1848)  159 
One  of  those  sympathies  of  colour  which  are  often  finer 
than  contrast. 

8.  a.  Conformity  of  feelings,  inclinations,  or 
temperament,  which  makes  persons  agreeable  to 
each  other;  community  of  feeling;  harmony  of 
disposition. 

1596  SPENSER  Hymn  Beauty  199  Loue  is  a  celestiall  har- 
monie,  Of  likely  harts.  .Which  ioyne  together  in  sweete 
sympathie,  To  worke  ech  others  ioy  and  true  content.  1633 
HEVWOOD  Eng.  Trav.  \.  i,  So  sweet  asimpathie,  Ascrownes 
a  noble  marriage.  1775  HARRIS  /'fti/os,  Arrangeut.  Wks. 
(1841)  291  There  is.  .a  social  sympathy  in  the  soul  of  man, 
which  prompts.,  individuals.,  to  congregate,  and  form  them- 
selves  into  tribes.  1822-7  GOOD  Study  Med.  (1829)  IV.  61 
The  sympathies  and  antipathies,  the  whims  and  prejudices 
that,  .haunt  us.  1833  HT.  MARTINRAU  Briery  Creek  ii.  26 
It  was  impossible  that  there  could  be  much  sympathy  be 
tween  two  men  so  unlike.  1876  MOZI.EY  Univ.  Serin,  x. 
(1877)  2°6  They  enjoy  the  sympathy  of  kindred  souls. 

b.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  affected  by  the 
condition  of  another  with  a  feeling  similar  or  corre 
sponding  to  that  of  the  other  ;  the  fact  or  capacity 
of  entering  into  or  sharing  the  feelings  of  another 
or  others ;  fellow-feeling.  Also,  a  feeling  or  frame 
of  mind  evoked  by  and  responsive  to  some  external 
influence.  Const,  with  (a  person,  etc.,  or  a  feeling). 

1662  R.  MATHEW  Unl.  Alc/i.  p.  x,  Out  of  faithful  and  true 
simpathy  and  fellow-feeling  with  you.      1667  MILTON  P.L. 
w.  465  With  answering  looks  Of  sympathie  and  love.    Ibid. 
x.  540  Horror  on  them  fell,   And  horrid  sympathie.     1756 
BURKE  .?«£/,  <V  Beaut,  I.  xiii,  Sympathy  must  be  considered 
as  a  sort  of  Substitution,  by  which  we  are  put  in  the  place  of    \ 
another  man,  and  affected  in  many  respects  as  he  is  affected.     ] 
1784  COWPF.R  Task  vi.  i  There  is  in  souls  a  sympathy  with 
sounds.  .Some  chord  in  unison  with  what  we  hear  Is  touched     ! 
within  us,  and  the  heart  replies.      1833  COLERIDGE  TaHc-t.     \ 
30  Aug.,  For  compassion  a  human  heart  suffices  :  but  for 
full  and  adequate   sympathy   with  joy,   an   angel's   only,     j 
1856   KROUUE   Hist.   Eng.    I.  v.  447   Our   sympathies   are 
naturally  on  the  side  of  the  weak  and  the  unsuccessful. 
1859  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  fy  It.  Journals  II.  277  Such  depth 
and    breadth    of  sympathy   with    Nature.      1862   SIR    B.     : 
BRODIE   Psychol.  ln<j.   II.   iii.  99  A  cheerful  disposition..     I 
leads  to  sympathy  with  others  in  all  the  smaller  concerns  of    J 
life.     1880  DISRAELI  Endym,  xvi,  The  sympathy  of  sorrow 
is  stronger  than  the  sympathy  of  prosperity.      1907    Verney 
Mem.  \,  76  A  favourite  daughter,  to  whom  he  turned  on  all 
occasions  for  sympathy  and  affection. 

C.  spec.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  thus 
affected  by  the  suffering  or  sorrow  of  another; 
a  feeling  of  compassion  or  commiseration.  Const. 
for,  with  (a  person),  for,  in,  with)  t  rarely  of 
(an  event,  experience,  etc.). 

1600  S.  NICHOLSON  Acolastus*  After-witte  Da,  The 
showres  which  daily  from  mine  eyes  are  raining,  Draw  the 
dum  creatures  to  a  sympathie.  a  1701  MAUNDRELL  Journ. 
Jfrus.  (1732)  34  A  kind  of  Sympathy  in  the  River,  for  the 
Death  of  Adonis.  1777  S.  J.  PRATT  Emma  Corbctt  (ed.  4) 
II.  107,  I  wanted  to  express  my  sympathy  of  your  present  ' 
misfortune.  1783  BURKE  Sp,  Fox's  £.  India  Bill  Wks.  : 
1808  IV.  20  To  awaken  something  of  sympathy  for  the  un 
fortunate  natives.  1796  —  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  360  Your 
sympathy  makes  our  ill-health  a  great  deal  more  tolerable. 
1807  SOUTHEV  Esprlella's  Lett.  (1808)  II.  323  They  have. . 
little  sympathy  for  distresses  which  they  have  never  felt. 
1839  LANDOR  I  mag.  COHV.,  Penn  «V  Peterborough  II.  269 
Joining  in  the  amusements  of  others  is.,  the  next  thing  to 
sympathy  in  their  distresses.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem. 
Ixxxv.  88  Canst  thou  feel  for  me  Some  painless  sympathy 
with  pain?  1872  KINGSLKY  Lett.  (1878)  II.  581  Every  ex 
pression  of  human  sympathy  brings  some  little  comfort. 
1893  Academy  30  Dec.  581/1  Sympathy  with  the  bereaved 
parents  and  for  the  bride  was.  .deeply  felt. 

d.  In  weakened  sense :  A  favourable  attitude  of 
mind  towards  a  party,  cause,  etc. ;  disposition  to 
agree  or  approve.  Const,  with,  rarely/0r,  in. 

i8a3(SouTHKY  Hist.  Penins.  War  I.  526  Their  sympathy 
in  the  instinct  and  principle  by  which  it  was  carried  on. 
1838  SIR  F.  B.  HEAD  Narrative  9  Feb.  xi.  (1839)  384 
American  'sympathy  '  for  our  absconded  [Canadian]  traitors 
was  unbridled  and  unchecked.  1852  HAWTHORN*  Blithe- 
dale  Rom.  \x,  Priscilla's  silent  sympathy  with  his  purposes, 
so  unalloyed  with  criticism.  1864  NEWMAN  A  Pol.  i.  (1004) 
8/2  In  his  (sc,  Whately's]  special  theological  tenets  I  had 
no  sympathy.  1893  FORBES-MITCHELL  Kenrin.  Gt.  Mutiny 
293  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the  anti.opium  party. 

t Sympathy,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 
intr.  To  have  '  sympathy '  or  affinity  ;  to  agree  in 
nature  or  qualities  (with  something). 

1615  BRETON  Chartu.  19  It  [sc.  love]  simpathtes  with  life, 
and  participates  with  light,  when  the  eye  of  the  minde  sees 
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the  joy  of  the  heart.  471634  RANDOLPH  Afnie'i  LookingGlass 
II.  iii,  Pleasures,  that  are  not  mans,  as  man  is  man,  But  as 
his  nature  sympathies  with  beasts. 

Sympatric,-patry,-pelmoUB,etc. :  seeSYM-. 

t  Symphan,  sb.  Obs.  Also  4  symphayne, 
-fan,  5  synphane,  -fan,  sinfon,  simphan(n)e, 
6  oymphan.  [n.  OF,  *si»if>liaine,  simphaine,  var. 
of  simphoine,  earlier  cinfonie,  dfonit,  siphonie, 
ad.  L.  symphonia  SYMPHONY  ;  the  majority  of  the 
Kng.  forms  show  assimilation  in  the  final  syllable 
to  TYMPAN.]  =  SYMPHONY  i. 

1303  R.  F!nrjNNF.  Haiutl.  Synne  4769  As  Dauyd  sey^  yn 
}>e  sautete,  '  Yn  harpe,  yn  thabour,  and  symphan  gle,  Wur- 
schepe  God.'  c  1330  —  C/irfn.  \Vuce (Rolls)  11387  Harpes, 
pypes,  &  labours, ..  Ilelles,  chymbes,  &  syinfan.  1435  MISYN 
Fiie  pf Love  ir.  ii. 72  His  prayars  lie  sail  syuge  withagostly 
synphane.  1509  HAWES  fait.  Pitas,  xvi.  xi.  (Percy  Soc.) 
61  There  sat  dame  Musyke,  with  all  her  mynstrasy;  As 
labours,  trumpettes, .  .Sakbuttes,  organs, ..  Harpes,  lutes, .. 
Cymphans,  doussemers. 

Hence  f  Symphan  v.  intr,,  to  play  on  .1 
'  symphan '. 

1483  Catft.  Angl.  340/1  To  Synfan,  siinfthonizare. 

Symphilism,  -philous,  etc. :  see  SYM-. 

t  Symphioun.  Obs.  rare—1.  Altered  form  of 
SYMPHAN  :  cf.  SUMPHION. 

1560  ROU.AND  Seven  Sages  20  Harp,  Lut,  Organe,  Sym- 
bal  and  Symphioun. 

fSymphona.  0!>s.  rare.  [L.,  nent.  pi.  of 
*symphonus  (SYMPHONOUS)  used  as  sing,  like  anti- 
p/iffna  ANTIPHON.]  ?A  harmonized  or  concerted 
piece  of  music. 

1691  WOOD  At/i.  O.ron.  I.  680  [Joh.  Gwyneth]  had  pub- 
lUhed.. certain  Symphona's,  Antiphona's,  and  divers  Songs 
for  the  use  of  the  Church. 

Similarly  tSymphonask  [of  obscure  formation]. 

1621  RAVENSCKOI-T  Whole  Ilk.  I's.  Pref.,  'i'he  due  lines  aie 
vsed  for  Symphonaskes  or  Fails  Compounded  of  z.  3.  4.  5. 
6.  voices,  &c. 

t  Symphone.  06s.  rare-'.  [?  Back-formation 
f.  SYMPHONY.]  (See  quot.) 

1571  ItossKWELL  Arworie  n.  64  b,  The  Delphine  ..  wil 
harken  and  delight  to  heare  the  tune  of  Ihe  Simphorii  :  and 
therfoie  he  is  called  a  Symphone,  because  he  hath  great 
liking  in  harmonic. 

t  Symphoner.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  aim-,  [a.  AF. 
*sy>/iptioner=QY.  symphonier,  -ieui-,  f.  symphonic 
SYMPHONY.]  A  player  on  the 'symphony  '  (SYM 
PHONY  i). 

14. .  Noin,  in  Wr.«\Viilcker  697/2  Hie  sinif/iotiistn,  a 
simphoner. 

Symphonesis,  -phonetic :  see  SYM-. 
II  Symphonia1  (simf<Ju-nia).     Also  6  sum-. 
[L.  syiiipnonia,  a.  Or.  ovfufxvi'ia  SYMPHONY.] 

1.  —  SYMPHONY  2,  3. 

1579  I.ODCK  l^cf.  rinys  (Shaks.  Soc.)  21  [Music]  dra\\iii^ 
his  original  from  the  motion  of  the  stars,  from  the  agree, 
ment  of  the  planets.. and  from  al  those  celestial  circles 
where  there  is  ethir  perlrt  agreement  or  ony  Siimpkonta. 

2.  =  SYMPHONY  I.     (Alter  Vulgate,  Dan.  iii.  5.) 
1864  PUSEY  Led.  Daniel  i.  29  There  is  no  evidence  of 

any  actual  instrument  called  'symphoirra  ',  until  times  when 
it  would  be  altogether  a  new  instrument. 

3.  =  SYMPHONY  5. 

1714  Short  r.xf>lie.  For.  IV'ds.  in  Mus.  Flks.,  Symphonia, 
or  Simfhotua,  a  Symphony;  by  which  is  to  be  understood 
Airs  in  Two,  Three,  or  Four  Parts,  for  Instruments  of  any 
Kind  ;  or  the  Instrumental  Parts  of  Songs  [etc.J. 

Symphonia-.  Obs.  [med.L.,  reduced  f. 
med.I,.  symphoniaca,  a.  Or.  av^upwvuwr].  Cf.  OF. 
simphonie^\  a.  The  plant  henbane,  or  a  drug 
made  from  it.  b.  A  species  of  amaranth. 

In  mod.  Rot.,  a  genus  of  the  N.  O.  Gitttiferx. 

1579  LANGHAM  Card.  Health  (1633)  308  Poysoned.drinlce 
one  drarnrne  of  Symphonia.  1718  BRADLEY  Diet.  Hot., 
SyiHphonia,  i.  e.  Amaranthus  tricolor. 

t  Sympho-niac,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  L. 
sywphonicuus  or  Gr.  aviupuviaKus,  f.  avp*p<ovia 
SYMPHONY:  see -AC.]  Characterized  by 'symphony' 
or  harmony;  in  quot.,  sung  by  the  whole  choir 
together,  as  opp.  to  antiphonal.  So  t  Sym- 
phoni'acala.,  harmonious;  consonant,  accordant ; 
whence  t  Symphoni'acally  adv.,  in  a  consonant 
manner. 

1635  BRATHWAIT  Five  Senses  n.  v.  136  Yet  may  wee  col 
lect  Symphoniacally,  though  not  analogically  nor  propor 
tionally,  by  the  Excellence  of  the  Creature,  the  infinite 
poodnesse  of  the  Creator.  1650  CHAKLETON  Paradoxes 
Ep.  Ded.  ro  That  the  Latin  is  the  most  symphoniacall  and 
Concordant  Language.  1665  E.  MAYNWARINC  Treat. 
Scurvy  56  A  pitch  of  energy,  symphoniacal  with  vital  prin 
ciples.  1776  HAWKINS  Hist.  Afus.  I.  in.  iv.  280  not?,  This 
distinction  between  symphoniac  and  antiphonal  psalmody. 

+  Sympho'nial,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  sym 
phonia  SYMPHONY  +  -AL.]  Harmonious. 

'773  J-  Ross  Fratricide  ii.  123  (MS.)  Let  this  our  best 
svrrrpnonial  song  Each  day  at  noon  be  chanted  up  lo 
Heav'n. 

Symphonic  (simf^-nik),a.  0<5.)  [f  SYMPHONY 
+  -1C,  after  harmonic.'] 

1.  a.  Welsh  Prosody.  Involving  similarity  of 
sound:  cf.  SYMPHONIZE  I  b,  SYMPHONY  2,  quot. 
1 856.  b.  Having  the  same  sound,  pronounced  alike; 
=  HOMOPHONOUS  i.  c.  Applied  to  a  shorthand 
sign  denoting  more  than  one  sound  ;  also  as  sb. 


SYMPHONIZE. 

1856  J.  WILLIAMS  Cram.  Edcyrn  §  1785  There  are  three 
kinds  ^of  resumption;  namely,  resumption  of  letters..,  re 
sumption  symphonic..,  and  sense-producing  resumption 
1880  J.  A.  H.  MuRKAV  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  33  Special  facili 
ties  of  comparing  whole  classes  of  symphonic  words  with 
each  other  and  their  earlier  forms.  1904  \V.  E.  THOMSON 
tr.  Jarafs  Blind  Man's  H'orM  154  Phonography  with 
Symphonies.  A  symphonic  sign  is  one  which  expresses 
more  than  one  speech-sound. 

2.  Harmonious,  rare. 

1864  WKBSTER.  1871  C.  KING  Mountaineering  Sierra  Nev. 
yiii,  175  As  we  marched  duwn  the  road,  unconsciously  keep 
ing  step,  the  sound  of  our  boots  had  quite  a  symphonic 
effect;  they  were  ;ill  full  of  water,  and  with  soft,  melodious 
slushing  acted  as  a  calmer  upon  our  spirits. 

3.  Mus,    Of,   pertaining  to,  or  having  the  form 
or   character    of    a   symphony.      Also   transf.    in 
reference  to  poetry.      Also _/£?". 

Symphonic  poem  dr.  G.  syntphsnischt  dicfitunf,  Liszt),  a 
descriptive  orchestial  composition  of  the  character  and 
dimensions  of  a  symphony,  but  freer  in  form,  founded  on 
some  special  poetic  theme  or  idea. 

1864  WEUSTER.  1873  A'.  Antcr.  Rev.  CXVI,  241  Liszt, 
in  liis  Symphonic  Poems,  has  also  trit-d  to  express  poetical 
thoughts  by  niu.sic  alone.  1881  Athfiixuni  26  Mar.  438/1 
Smetana's  symphonic  poem  'Vltava'  had  been  produced 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  concert.  1881  Cornh.  Ma?.  Mar.  ",12 
Alone  in  this  elemental  overture  lo  tempest  I  ,.fclt  through 
self-abandonment  to  the  symphonic  influence  how  [etc  ]. 
1883  Harpers  Ma.^.  Mar.  541/1  The  full  growth  from  small 
beginnings  of  both  symphonic  and  dramatic  forms  in  music. 
1889  C.  H.  H.  PARKY  in  Grove  Diet.  M»s.  IV.  33/1  Mendels 
sohn's  only  other  symphonic  work  was  the  Lobgesang. 
Ibid.  34/2  The  manner  [of  Schumann's  ist  Symphony]  is 
thoroughly  symphonic,  impressive  and  broad. 

t  SympliO-nical,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  ns  prec.  : 
see  -ICAL.J  Harmonious:  =  piec.  2. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Kngl.  I'cesie  n.  vii.  (Arb.)  03  Your  verses 
answering  eche  other  \>y  couples,  or  at  larger  distances  in 
g>'i>d  i  lulence  is  it  that  maketh  your  nieeter  bymphonicall. 
1650  Antkroposophia  Theontetgica  92  Such  chiming  and 
clinching  of  words,  AntUhetal)  Libra  t  ions,  and  Symphoni- 
call  tappings. 

Symphonious  (sim[Ju'i)i,-)s),  a.  Only  in 
literary  use.  [f.  L.  symphonia  SYMPHONY  +  -ous, 
after  harmonious,] 

1.  Full  of  or  characterized  by  'symphony7  or 
harmony  of  sounds  (SYMPHONY  2}  ;  sounding 
pleasantly  together  or  with  something  else ; 
concordant;  harmonious:  — -  HARMONIOUS  2. 

1652  HKNLOWRS  Theoph.\\.  Ixix,  All,  what  symphonious 
breaths  inspire,  all,  what  Quick  fingers  touch.  1667  MILTON 
/'.  /,.  vii.  559  '1  he  sound  Symphonious  of  ten  thousand 
Harrx-s,  that  tun'd  Angelic  harmonies.  1757  GRAY  Hard 
119  \\hat  strings  symphonious  tremble  in  the  air!  1784 
COWI-ER  Task  iv,  ifizThcspiightly  lyre.  .And  the  clear  voice 
symphonious,  yet  distinct,..  Beguile  the  night.  1835  W. 
HAY  in  Blackw.Mag.  XXXVIII.  401  Whom  the  Muse 
taught  (osteal. .Tonesfrom  the  lyre  symphonious  with  her 
own  !  1841  HOR.  SMITH  Moneyed  Man  I.  viii.  2^6  Listen 
ing  entranced  lo  the  symphonious  music  of  the  spheres. 
1865  TRF.NCH  /W///J,  Prize  of  Song  v,  At  that  melody  sym 
phonious  Joy  lo  Nature's  heart  was  sent. 

b.  Jig.  or  gen.  Marked  by  '  symphony '  or  agree 
ment  (SYMPHONY  3) ;  agreeing,  accordant:  =  HAR 
MONIOUS  i.  Const,  to,  with.  ^Often  with  direct 
allusion  to  prec.  sense.) 

1741  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  iv.  617  Future  life  symphonious  to 
my  strain,  (Thnt.  noblest  hymn  to  heav'nj.  1770  LANCHORNK 
Plutarch  (1879'  1 1. 793/2  'i  he  word  tiienoikes,  .signifies  what 
is  symphonious  to  the  mind,  what  soothes  its  weakness. 
1813  SHELLEY  (?.  Mab  vi.  41  Of  purest  spirits,  a  pure  dwell- 
Ing-place,  Symphonious  with  the  planetary  spheres.  1858 
CARLYLE  Fredk,  Gt.  vn.  v.  (187^)  II.  295  Their  life  was  not 
quite  symphonious.  1878  STEVENSON  Inland  Voy.  53  The 
shadows,  the  itch  lights  and  the  silence,  made  a  sympho 
nious  accompaniment  about  our  walk. 

2.  Sounding  together  or  in  concert. 

1816  T.  L.  PEACOCK  f/ endlong  Hall  xi,  In  conjunction 
with  the  symphonious  scraping  of  fiddles.  186*  SYMOSDS 
in  H.  F.  Brown  Life  (1895)  I.  v.  255  Strange  inexplicable 
chords  and  combinations  of  symphonious  instruments. 

3.  Sounded  alike:    =  SYMPHONIC  i  b.  rare-1. 
1786  PINKERTON  Anc.  Sc.  Poems  I.  p.  cxliii,  Synortho* 

graphic  and  Symphonious  Words. 

Hence  Sympho'nionsly  adv..  harmoniously. 

1764  [see  MELLIFLUENT],  1804  J.  GRAHAME  Sabbath  78 
A  thousand  notes  symphoniously  ascend.  1842  G.  S.  FABEK 
Prev.  Lett.  (1844^)  II.  223  [The  Chinch]  symphoniously 
declares.. these  things,  as  having  only  one  mouth. 

Syniphonist  (si-m0nist  .  [f.  SYMPHONIZE  v. 
or  SYMIIHONY  +  -IST.  Cf.  F.  ty  ..-iphoniste  (i8th  c, 
in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 1.  (See  quot.,  and  cf.  next,  i.)  Obs.  rare~°. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glosscgr.,  Syntphonist..a.  Chorister,  one 
that  stngs  with  true  tune  and  time. 

•f-2.  An  orchestral  performer  who  plays  in  a 
symphony  (SYMPHONY  15  a\  Obs. 

1767  Ann.  Reg.)  Ess.  196/2  The  singers  and  the  sympho- 
nists  in  the  orchestra.  1790  Bystander  178  These  sym 
phonies  were  first  placed  between  the  wings  of  the  stage. 

3.  A  composer  of  symphonies  (SYMPHONY  5  b). 

1789  BURNEY  Hist,  flfus.  IV.  x.  595  John  Christian  Bach, 
the  late  celebrated  opera  composer  and  symphonist.  iSao 
Q.  Mus.  Mag.  II.  63  The  ponderous  and  heavy  style  of  the 
early  symphonists.  1845  E.  HOLMES  Mozart  166  The 
great  career  of  Mozart  as  symphonist  and  dramatic  musi 
cian.  1884  Encycl.  lirit.  XVII.  96  a  Next  in  chronology 
[to  Haydn]  as  a  symphonist  stand*  Mozart. 

Syniph.OD.ize  (si-mftfoaiz),  v.  Now  rare  or 
Obs,  fad.  med.L.  symphdnizare  (f.  symphdnia\ 
or  directly  f.  SYMPHONY:  see  -IZE.] 
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SYMPHONOUS. 

1.   itt/r.  To  sing  or  sound  together,  in  concert,  or 
in  harmony. 
1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  i.  xlviii.  92  b/i 

Melodyouse  songes  and  armonyous,  as  of  Infenyte  nombre 
of  people;  Symphonysynge  more  swelter  thanne  ony  other 
Instrumentes.  «  1618  SYLVESTER  Miracle  pf Pi-ace  xxxv, 
When  many  tunes  do  gently  symphonize.  1787  Gentl.  Mag. 
Dec.  1073/2  On  the  Coryphaeus  it  depended . .  that  the  chorus 
altogether  should  symphonize.  a  1859  ^E  QUINCEV  Posth* 
Wks.  (1893)  II.  134  His  first  little  wolfish  howl. .may  have 
symphomzed  with  the  ear-shattering  trumpet. 

b.   Welsh   Prosody.    To   have   the  same   or   a 
similar  sound,  to  sound  alike. 

1856  J.  WILLIAMS  Gram.  E<leyrn  §  1804  When  the  syllable 
next  to  the  main  rhyme  symphonises  or  co-rhymes  with 
one  of  the  preceding  pauses. 

T"  2.  To  agree,  be  in  accordance,  harmonize 
(with  something).  Obs. 

1661  BOVLE  Style  of  Script.  71  They  decline  the  common 
est  Acceptions,  but  to  make  the  Texts.. Symphonize  with 
their  Tenents.  I  hid.  253  The  Law  and  Prophets  Sympho- 
nizing  with  the  Gospel.  171*  SIR  G.  WHELER  Liturgy 
after  Model  of  Ancients  145  That  we  might  symphonize 
with  the  Universal  Church. 

3.  To  play  a  symphony  (SYMPHONY  5  a). 

1833  New  Monthly  Mag.  July  292  To  enable  the  orchestra 
to  symphonize,  and  the  singer  to  warble. 

Symphonous  (si-mftos),  a.  rare,  t  Obs.  [f. 
Gr.  avfupwvos  (see next) +  -ous.]  -STUPHOHIODS  i. 
(In  first  quot.  ironical.} 

1814  Q,  Rru.  Apr.  97  The  symphonous  expression  'mully- 
grubs '.      1831    J.    WILSON   in   Blackw.   Mag.   XXX,  403    , 
Hear !    hear  1    bursts  in    symphonous   cadence    from    the    I 
manly  bass  of  Giahame. 

Symphony  (si-mf^ni).  Forms:  3-5  sym-  j 
phanye,  4  symfonye,  4-5  symphonye,  4-; 
symphonic  (4  syn-),  5-6  simphony^e,  5-7 
simphonie,  6  simphoni,  5-  symphony,  [a.  OF. 
simphonie  (from  lathe.),  mod.F.  symphonic  =  It., 
Sp.  sinfoniat  Pg.  stnfonit  ad.  L,  symphonia  sound  of 
instrument^,  instrumental  harmony,  voices  in  con 
cert,  musical  instrument  (Dan.  iii.  5,  Luke  xv.  25), 
a.  Gr.  ovfjuptavia.  agreement  or  concord  of  sound, 
concert  of  vocal  or  instrumental  music,  ?  musical 
instrument,  f.  ffvptyowos  harmonious,  f.  avv  SYM- 
+  <fxuyr}  sound.] 

f  1.  Used  vaguely,  after  late  L.  symphonia,  as  a 
name  for  different  musical  instruments.  (See  also 
SYMPHAN.)  Obs. 

c  1190  St.  Thomas  80  In  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  379  Tabours  and 
fi^ele  and  symphanye.  c  1380  WVCLIF  Str/ri.  Sel.  Wks.  II. 
73  Symphonye  and  croude  weren  herd  whanne  apostlis 
knewen  alle  wittts.  1381  —  Dan.  in.  7  Anoonas  alle 
peplis  harden  the  sown  of  trumpe,  pype,  and  harpe,  sam- 
buke,  and  sautrie,  synphonie,  and  al  kynde  of  musikis.  [So 


The  Symphonye  is  an  Instrument  of  Musyk :  and  is  made 
of  an  holowe  tree  closyd  in  lether  in  eyiher  syde  And 
Mynstiallesbetyth  it  wyth  siyckes.  1426  Lvoc.  De  Guil, 
Pilgr.  11620  To  pleye  on  sondry  Instrumentys,  On  harpe, 
lut,  &  on  gyterne, ..On  rebube  and  on  symphonye.  1567 
MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  42  Hereof  [sc.  elder]  are  made  certain 
kinds  of  instruments  and  especially  a  kinde  of  Symphonic 
whiche  the  common  sort  call  a  Pipe:  the  learned  and  more 
ciuil  kinde  of  men  name  it  a  Dulcimer.*  x6oa  MARSTON 
Antonio's  Rev.  iv.  v.  The  strings  of  natures  symphony  Are 
crackt.  1898  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mus.  Ttrrns  s.v., 
(4)  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  virginal  was  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  a  symphony.  (5)  A  bagpipe  has  also  been 
called  a  symphony,  perhaps  a  corruption  of  the  word  saw- 
pogua. 

2.  Harmony  of  sound,  esp.  of  musical  sounds  j   ; 
concord,   consonance.      Also    occas.    of    speech-    | 
sounds,  as  in  verse.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

ci44o  CAPGRAVE  Life  St.  Kath.\.  385   Armonye   Is   in    I 
voyse,  in  smytyng  or  wynde,  Symphonye  &  euphonye  arn    ; 
of  hys  kynde.     ^1480  HENKYSON  OrfJUMSJ  Eurydice  114 
Fyvehevynly  symphonyis., .  First dyatesseron,  ..Anddyapa-    \ 
son,  symple  and  duplycate,  And  dyapente,  componyt  with 
a  dys.     1589  PUTTENHAM  Engl.  Poesie  i.  ii.  (Arb.)  22  By    i 
reason  of  our  rime  and  tunable  concords  or  simphonie.  Ibid. 
ni.  xvi.  185  A  rime  of  good  simphonie  should  not  conclude    , 
his  concords  with  one  and  the  same  terminant  sillable,..but    ' 
with  diuers  and  like  terminants.     1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch*?    \ 
Mor.  228  The  harmonic  of  musicke  . .  hath  symphony  by    j 
antiphony  (that  is  to  say)  the  accord  ariseih  from  discord.     ! 
1660  WATERHOUSE  Arms  fy  Ann.  25  As  in  Consorts  notes    j 
answer  each  other  to  a  Symphony,  so  in  Armory  there  must    I 
be  regularity.     1797  MRS.  KADCUFFE  7/a//ix»  i,  Shetouched    ' 
her  lute  in  sweet  symphony.     1837  DISRAELI  rttitttu  iv.  ii,    j 
Stanzas  glittering  with  refined  images,  and  resonant  with    j 
subtle  symphony.     1856  J.  WILLIAMS  Gram.  Edeyrn  §  1787    j 
The  resumption  of  letters  and  symphony  takes  place  when 
the  verses  harmonise  together  at  the  beginning;  as../>i»« 
heryr..Puni  haenvy, 

3.  Harmony    (in    general),    agreement,    accord,    | 
concord,  congruity.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1598  STOW  S-urv.  462  To  conclude  therefore  the  estate  of    ' 
London  for  gouernment  is  so  agreeable  a  Symphony  with    i 
the  rest,  that  there  is  no  feare  of  dangerous  discord  to  ensue 
thereby.     1647  JE*-  TAYLOR  Lib.  Proph.  iii.  61  The  Jewes    I 
pretend  that  the  Christians  have  corrupted  many  places,  on 
purpose  to  make  symphony  between  both  the  Testaments,    j 
1691  NORRIS  Pract.  Disc.   327  To  disturb  the  moral  Har-    \ 
mony  of  the  Universe,  to  hinder  the  symphony  and  agree, 
ment  of  the  Two  Worlds.     1751  HUMK  Ess.  fy  Treat.  (1777) 
II.  324  He  must  move  some  universal  principle.. and  touch 
a  string,  to  which  all  mankind  have  an  accord  and  sym-    , 
phony.      1858   CARLYI.K  Fredk.  Gt.    x.  ii.   (1872)  III.  224    ' 
Iheir  domestic  symphony  was  liable  to  furious  flaws. 
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4.  (transf.  from  2.)  Music  in  parts,  sung  or 
played  by  a  number  of  performers  with  pleasing 
effect;  concerted  or  harmonious  music;  a  perform 
ance  or  strain  of  such  music.  Chiefly  poet,  or  rhet. 

1599  T.  STOKER  Life  $  Death  Wolsey  K  3,  Sweete  songs 
of  many  parts,  Angells  the  quire,  whose  Symphonic  to  heare, 
Is  able  to  prouoke  conceiuing  harts,  To  misconceiue  of  al 
inticing  Arts.  1629  MILTON  Hymn  Nativ.  xiii,  Ring  out 
ye  Crystall  sphears,. .  And  with  your  ninefold  harmony 
Make  up  full  consort  to  th'  Angelike  symphony.  1667  — 
P.  L,  v.  162  Ye  Sons  of  light,  Angels,.. with  songs  And 
choral  symphonies,  Day  without  Night,  Circle  his  Throne 
rejoycing.  1700  DRVDEN  Flcnver  <$•  Leaf  210  From  afar  I 
heard  asuddain  Symphony  of  War.  1797  MHS,  RADCMFFE 
Italian  vi,  Her  sorrow  did  not  allow  her  to  join  in  the 
choral  symphonies  of  the  nuns.  1814  SCOTT  La.  of  Isles  i. 
i,  Ne'er  to  symphony  more  sweet  Gave  mountain  echoes 
answer  meet.  1845  DISRAELI  Sybil  iv.  vi,  Suddenly  the 
organ  burst  forth,  a  celestial  symphony  floated  in  the  lofty 
roof. 

b.  Jig*  A  collection  of  utterances,  or  sounds  of 
any  kind,  likened  to  concerted  music;  a  '  chorus' 
(of  praise,  etc.). 

1654  WHITLOCK  Zoototma  456,  T  have  seldome  heard  in 
any  Discourse  of  but  foure,  or  five  Parts.. a  Symphony  of 
Commendations  of  an  absent  man,.. without  some  one., 
striking  a  F  /'"a  ut—But  of  Diminution.  1713  Guardian 
No.  29.  F  26  We  now  and  then  discharge  our  selves  in  a 
Symphony  of  Laughter.  1728-46  THOMSON  Spring  579 
While  I  deduce,  From  the  first  note  the  hollow  cuckoo 
sings,  The  symphony  of  Spring.  1849  LONCF.  Seaside  <$• 
Fireside  Ded.  x,  The  grand,  majestic  symphonies  of  ocean. 
i86a  GOULBURN  Pers.Relig.  n.  x.  (1873)  130  Praying  ;ind 
giving  thanks  ..  will  constitute. .a  beautiful  symphony  in 
the  ears  of  the  Most  High. 

c.  Applied  to  a  collection  or   composition  of 
various  colours  which  harmonize,  with  pleasing  or 
brilliant  effect. 

1874  R.  TtRWHttT S&ttcJk.  Club  257  Symphonies  of  colour, 
like  Whistler's.  1885  Harper's  King.  Mar.  524/1  The  mantel 
is  exquisite,  a  symphony  in  white  and  gold.  1895  R.  W. 
CHAMBERS  King  YelltnvtStr.  Lady  of  Fields  iv,  Neat  girls 
..bearing  milliners'  boxes,  students  with  black  portfolios 
and  high  hats,  ..quick-stepping  officers,  symphonies  in  tur 
quoise  and  silver. 

5.  Afus.  a.  A  passage  for  instruments  alone  (or, 
by  extension,  for  a  single  instrument)  occurring  in 
a  vocal  composition  as  an  introduction,  interlude, 
or  close  to  an  accompaniment  (partly  =  RITOR- 
NELLO)  ;  also,  a  short  instrumental  movement 
occurring  between  vocal  movements,  as  the  '  Pas 
toral  Symphony '  in  Handel's  '  Messiah  * ;  also 
formerly  applied  to  a  more  extended  instrumental 
piece,  often  in  several  movements,  forming  the 
overture  to  an  opera  or  other  vocal  work  of  large 
dimensions  (cf.  next  sense). 

1661  PEPYS  Diary  19  May,  Captaine  Cook e,  Mr.  Gibbons, 
and  others  of  the  King's  musicians  were  come  to  present  my 
Lord  with  some  songs  and  symphony*,  which  were  per 
formed  very  finely.  1662  Ibid.  14  Sept.,  Having  vialls  and 
other  instruments  to  play  a  symphony  between  every  verse 
of  the  anthem.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  in.  368  Thir  gold'n 
Harps  they  took,.. and  with  Praeamble  sweet  Of  charming 
symphonic  they  introduce  Thir  sacred  Song.  1763  J. 
BROWN  Poetry  $  A/us,  xii.  207  Whoever  is  inclined  to  hear 
a  Succession  of  Symphonies  and  Soiv^s.set  off  with.,  all  the 
Refinement  of  Execution  that  can  Inchant  the  Ear,  let  him 
attend  the  Opera,  1778  Miss  UURNKY  Evelina  xxi.  (1784) 
159  During  the  symphony  of  a  song.. young  Mr.  Braugh- 
ton  said,  *  Its  my  belief  that  that  fellow  is  going  to  sing  an 
other  song.'  1810  SCOTT  La^ly  of  I*.  \.  xxx,  She  sung,  and 
still  a  harp  unseen  Fill'd  up  the  symphony  between.  1836 
DICKENS  Sk.  Boz,  Streets-Night^  Smuggins,  after  a  con 
siderable  quantity  of  coughing  by  way  of  symphony, , .  sings 
a  comic  song. 

b.  An  elaborate  orchestral  composition  in  three 
or  more  movements,  originally  developed  from  the 
operatic  overture  (see  prec.  sense),  similar  in  form 
to  a  sonata,  but  usually  of  grander  dimensions  and 
broader  style. 

1789  BURSEY  Hist.  Jlfus.  IV.  vi.  482  His  [sc.  J.  C.  Bach's] 
symphonies,  quartets,  and  concertos  for  almost  every  species 
of  instrument.  1830  Examiner  148/2  Beethoven's  sym 
phony  led  off.  1866  EKGEL  Nat.  Mns.  v.  179  A  composi- 
tion  for  a  number  of  different  instruments  in  combination,— 
as,  for  instance,  a  Symphony  or  any  other  orchestral  work. 
1880  GROVE  Diet.  .I/us.  I.  352  Choral  Symphony p,  the  ordi 
nary  English  title  for  Beethoven's  oth  Symphony,,  .the 
Finale  of  which  is  a  chain  of  variations  for  solos  and  chorus. 
Ibid,  11.671  Pastoral  Symphony y  The.  '  Sinfonta  Pasto 
rale,  No.  6',  is  the  title  of  the  published  score  of  Beet 
hoven's  6th  Symphony.  1889  C.  H.  H.  PARRY  ibid.  IV.  15 
Kmmanuel  Bach.. began  writing  symphonies  in  1741,  when 
Haydn  was  only  nine  years  old.  Ibid.  799  Toy  Symphony 
(Ger.  Kindersinfonie. .),  the  English  name  by  which  a  cer- 
tain  work  of  Haydn's  is  known. .  .The  toy  instruments  em. 
ployed  are  a  '  cuckoo'. .,  a  trumpet  and  drum..,  a  whistle, 
a  triangle,  and  a  'quail '.  ..Andreas  Romberg  wrote  a  sym- 
phony  for  much  the  same  instruments..  .Mr.  Franklin  Tay 
lor  has  written  one  for  piano  and  toys. 

fc.  Singing  by  the  whole  of  a  choir  or  con- 
gregation  together.  Obs. 

1776  HAWKINS  Hist.  Attts.  I.  HI.  iv.  289  The  second  and 
third  [methods  of  singing  psalms]  were,  .distinguished  by 
the  names  of  symphony  and  antiphony. 

Symphrase  to  Symphyllous :  see  SYM-. 
Symph.yo-(srmfi0),  before  a  vowel  symphy-, 

used  as  combining  form  of  Gr.  ovpfpvfjs  growing  or 
grown  together,  in  some  modern  scientific  terms, 
chiefly  of  Botany.  Symphy  a'  ntherous  «.,  hav 
ing  the  anthers  united,  synantherous,  syngenesious 
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(Treas.  Bot.  1866).     Symphyca'rpous  a.  [irreg. 

for  *$ymphyocarpQu$)  f.  Gr.  Kapiros  fruit],  having 
confluent  fruits.  Symphy uote  a.  [irreg.  for 
*symphyonoU)  f.  Gr.  vwrov  back],  having  the  valves 
o!  the  shell  soldered  together  at  the  back  or  hinge, 
as  certain  molluscs  of  the  family  Unionidn', 
||  Symphyocephalus  (-se-falws)  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr. 
/c€<pa\rj  head],  a  double  monster  with  a  single 
head  (Dorland  Med.  Diet.  1901).  ||  Symphyo- 
geiiesis  (-d^e'nesis)  [mod.L.  :  see  GENESIS], 
formation  of  some  structure  by  union  of  previously 
separate  parts  ;  so  Symphyogene'tic  a.,  formed 
in  this  way.  Syruphyoste'nionous  a.  [Gr. 
(jTrilKtiv,  taken  as  =  stamen],  having  the  stamens 
united  by  their  filaments,  as  a  monadelphous 
flower. 

1870  I .  LEA  Synopsis  Unionidx  p.  xv,  I . .  presumed . .  that 
the  first  division  of  the  family  would  be  *symphynote  and 
non-symphynote  Unionidae.  1887  OAKNSKV  &  BALFOUR  tr. 
De^  Bary^s  i'ungi  Gloss.  yx>.*SyinpJiyoge:netiC)  formed  by 
union  of  previously  separate  elements. 

Symphysial  (simfrzial),  a.  Also  -eal.  [f. 
SYMPHYSIS  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to,  situated 
at,  or  forming  a  symphysis.  Symphysial  angle : 
see  quot.  1890. 

1835-6  Todd*s  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  277/1  The  anterior  symphy. 
seal  or  dental  portion  ot  each  ramus  first  unites  with  its 
fellow  at  the  symphysis.  a  1856  H.  MILLKR  Footpr.  Croat. 
Notes  Suite  Fossils  (1861)  322  The  two  bones  of  the  under 


jaw,  with  their  symphysial  teeth.  1875  HrxLEvin  l-incycl. 
Brit.  I.  755/1  A  short  curved  rod  of  bone,  which  unites 
with  its  fellow  in  the  symphysis,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  ossified 


symphysial  end  of  Meckel  s  cartilage.  1890  BILLINGS  M<d. 
Dict.t  Sympltyseal  angle..,  that  between  line  drawn  from 
lower  incisur  teeth  to  point  of  chin  and  the  plane  of  lower 
border  of  inferior  maxillary  bone. 

So  Symphysian  (simfrzian),  a.  [ad.  F.  sym- 
physien]  =  prec. 

Symphysian  angtet  in  Craniometry^  the  angle  between 
the  profile  of  the  symphysis  and  the  plane  of  the  inferior 
border  of  the  lower  jaw.  In  recent  Diets. 

Symphysio-,  also  -eo-  (after  Fr.  •<&-,  from 
stem  ovfupvof-  of  Gr.  avfityvoty*),  combining  form 
of  next,  in  the  foil,  surgical  terms.  Symphysior- 
rhaphy  (si:mfizipTafi),  suture  of  a  divided  symphy 
sis  (Dorland  Med.  Diet.  1901).  Sy  nip  hysio  tome 
(-frzijtJum)  [Or.  -ro/ios  cutting],  a  knife  used  in 
symphysiotomy  (Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1875).  Sym- 
pliysio'tomist,  an  advocate  of  symphysiotomy. 
Symphysiotomy  (si  mfiziftomi)  [Gr.  -Topia  cut 
ting],  the  operation  of  cutting  through  the  sym 
physis  pubis  to  facilitate  delivery. 

1846  BRITTAN  tr.  Malgaigne's  Man.  Oper.  Surg.  574 
Symphysiotomy.  There  are  two  proceedings  ;  one  by  or 
dinary,  and  the  other  by  subcutaneous,  incision.  1888 
Buck's  Haiidbk.  Afcd.  Sci.  VI.  700/2  The  medical  pro 
fession  became  divided  into  Symphysiotomisls  and  Csesare- 
anists,  each  advocating  the  one  plan  of  delivery  to  the 
disparaging  of  the  other.  1893  Brit.  Med.  "Jrnl.  29  Apr. 
915  2  The  zeal  with  which  several  former  advocates  of 
Cssare.in  section,  .have  taken  up  symphysiotomy. 

II  Symphysis  (srmfisis).  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr. 
avutyvais  a  growing  together,  esp.  of  the  bones,  f. 
avv  SYM-  +  tpvats  growth.] 

1.  Anat.  and  Zool.  The  union  of  two  bones  or 
skeletal  elements  originally  separate,  either  by 
fusion  of  the  bony  substance  (synostosis)  or  by 
intervening  cartilage  (synchondrosis) ;  the  part,  or 
line  of  junction,  where  this  takes  or  has  taken 
place :  used  esp.  of  such  union  of  two  similar 
bones  on  opposite  sides  of  the  body  in  the  median 
line,  as  that  of  the  pubic  bones  (symphysis  pubis} 
or  of  the  two  halves  of  the  lower  jaw-bone  ($. 
mandibttlse  or  menti}. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Afan  i.  4  That  kynde  of  conjunction 
of  bones,  that  is  called  Symphysis:  as  when  they  are  so 
vnited  together  that  they  haue  motion  neither  manifest,  nor 
obscure.  1634  T.  JOHNSON  Farcy's  Chimrg.  vi.  xlii,  (1678) 
165  The  bones  are  composed  after  two  sorts,  that  is,  by 
Arthrosis.  .and  by  Symphysis.  1779  Monthly  Rev.  LX.  61 
The  room  gained  by  slitting  the  Symphysis  of  the  Pubis  will 
not,  in  many  cases,  allow  the  child's  head  to  pass.  1800  Phil. 
Trans.  XC.  433  The  two  portions  of  the  lower  jaw,  instead 
of  terminating  at  the  symphisis  [sic],  where  they  join,  be- 
come  two  thin  plates,  and  are  continued  forwards,  a  1856 


The  two  halves  of  the  lower  jaw  in  Ophidians,  .are  not 
united  by  a  bony  symphy  MS,  but  by  an  elastic  ligament. 
1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Lijl-  Introd.  51  Except  in  Khen^ 
the  ischia  [in  birds]  never  form  any  symphysis ;  nor  do  the 
pubic  bones,  except  in  Struthio  Came  fas. 

b.  Occasionally  applied  to  a  union  or  fusion,  or 
a  point  or  line  of  junction,  of  other  parts  either 
originally  or  normally  separate. 

1891  Cent.  Diet,  s.v.,  The  symphysis  of  the  optic  nerves, 
..the  symphysis  of  teeth  with  the  jaw.      1913   DORLAND 
Mt'd.  Diet,  s.v.,  Cardiac  slymphysis],  adhesion  of  the  parie 
tal  and  visceral  layers  of  the  pericardium, 
f  o.  Surg.     (See  quots.)  Obs. 

1767  GOOCH  Treat.  Wounds  I.  160  We  see  what  wounds 
are  curable  by  Symphysis,  and  what  by  Syssarcosis.  1838- 
31  WEBSTER,  Symphysis. .  .In  surgery^  a  coalescence  of  a 
natural  passage;  also,  the  first  intention  of  cure  in  a  wound. 


SYMPHYSY. 

2.  Rot.  Coalescence  or  fusion  of  parts  of  a  plant 
normally  distinct. 

1866  Trcas.  Bot.,  Symphysis,  a  growing  together. 

t  Symphysy.  0/>s.  rare,  [irreg.  ad.  mod.L. 
syinphysis :  see  prec.]  Union  or  fusion  of  two 
bodies  or  parts  of  a  body. 

1655-87  H.  MORE  App.  Antid.  Atti.  (M\*\  233  The 
Damon . .  rather  seems  by  temporaneous  constriction  to  keep 
the  parts  together,  than  to  loin  them  by  any  permanent 
Symphysy.  [bid.  234  This.. would  be  so,  ifthe  Devil,  by 
a  true  Symphysy,  could  co-unit*:  the  parts;  but  if  lie  only 
holds  them  together,,  .the  parts  of  the  body  arc  no  more  co 
herent  than  a  handful  of  sand. 

Symphytic  (simfitik),  a.  rare.  [ad.  Gr. 
rru/i(/>uTi/fuy,  f,  avpfyvuv  to  make  to  grow  together, 
f.  avv  SYM-  +  <fv-  to  grow.]  Formed  by  or  in 
volving  coalescence  or  fusion  of  two  parts  or 
elements.  Hence  Symphytically  adv.,  in  the 
way  of  such  coalescence  or  fusion ;  so  Sym- 
phytism,  (tendency  to)  such  coalescence  or  fusion ; 
By  'mphytize  ~'.,  inlr.  to  become  fused,  to  coalesce. 

1871  EARLK  rhifal.  Engl.  Tongue  v.  220  Symbolic  words 
are  marked  by  a. .tendency  to  attach  themselves  to  other 
words  ;.  .this  tendency,  .we  will  ..call,  .syittphytism.  Ibid. 
2.'3  The  tendency  to  a  Symphytic  coalition,  l^bid.  viii.  408 
A  tendency  to  symphytise  a^ain  once  more  with  the  word 
which  they  have  already  absorbed.  Ibid.  417  The. .adverb 
at  one  time  attached  itself  closely  to  the  verb,  indeed  almost 
symphytically.  Ibid.  ix.  445  Conjunctions  formed  by  the 
symphytism  of  a  preposition  with  a  noun,  as  in.  .belike. 
1900  B.  D.  JACKSON  doss.  Bot.  Terms,  Symphytic,  formed 
by  fusion  of  several  nuclei,  as  a  gameto-imcleus. 

Synipiesoiueter  (si  mpiesrmAoi).  Also 
-piez-.  [irreg.  (for  *syinpiesiometer}  (.  Gr.  avp- 
iri'c<ris  compression  (f.  m/i/anifta  to  compress,  f. 
avv  SYM-  +  Wfeu/  to  press)  +  -OMETEK.  In  Fr. 
sympiezomitre.  ] 

1.  A  form  of  barometer  in  which  the  column  of 
liquid  in  the  tube  has  above  it  a  body  of  confined 
air  or  other  gas  (instead  of  a  vacuum  as  in  the 
mercurial  barometer),  so  that  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  acts  against  tlie  weight  of  the  liquid 
and  the  elastic  pressure  of  the  gas  ;  a  thermometer 
is  attached  for  correction  of  the  readings  according 
to  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  gas  with 
changes  of  temperature. 

1817  Black-M  Mag.  I.  418  Mr.  Adie  has  given  it  the  name 
of  sympiesometer  (ormeasute  of  compression).  1843  Mecli, 
Mag.  XXXVIII.  r  17  The  sympiesometer,  from  its  delicacy 
and  susceptibility  to  changes  in  the  atmospheric  pressure. . 
seems  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  an  indicator  of 
danger  in  the  mine.  1851  H.  STI  PHENS  Bk.  Farm  (ed.  2} 
II.  301/2  One  mercurial  barometer,  two  sympiesometers 
with  oil  in  the  tube,  and  two  more  with  a  mineral  solution 
in  the  tube.  1869  A.  R.  WALLACE  Malay  Arch'tp.  I.  49 
The  height,  as  measured  by  a  sympiesometer,  was  about 
2.800  feet. 

2.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  pressure  or 
velocity  of  a  current  of  water  or  other  liquid,  by 
the  difference  of  level  of  the  liquid  in  two  bent 
tubes    with    open    submerged    ends    pointing   in 
opposite  directions,  against  and  with  the  current. 

In  recent  Diets. 

Sympil^e,  -ill,  -le,  obs.  ff.  SIMPLE. 

Symplectic  (simple'ktik),  a.  and  sb.  Anat. 
and  Zool.  [ad.  Gr.  avint\tK7iKvs  twining  or  plait 
ing  together,  copulative,  f.  aw  SYM-  +  vKiitftv 
to  twine,  plait,  weave :  see  -1C.]  a.  a</j.  Epithet 
of  a  bone  of  the  suspensortum  in  the  skull  of  fishes, 
between  the  hyomandibular  and  the  quadrate  bones. 
b.  sb.  The  symplectic  bone. 

'839-47  Toad's  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  833/1  The  symplectic 
bones  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  Fishes.  1870  ROLLESTON  Anint. 
Life  44  The  synchondrosis  between  the  hyomandibular  and 
the  symplectic.  1880  GUSTHER  rit-hes  55  The  mesotympanic 
or  symplectic  appears  as  a  styliform  prolongation  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  hyomandibular. 

II  Symploce  (si-mpl^;").  Rhet.  Also  6  -che. 
[Late  L.  symp/oce,  a.  Gr.  <ru^irXo/n)  an  interweaving, 
f.  aw  SYM-  +  nKlxav  (see  SYMPLECTIC).  Cf.  F. 
symploi/iie,  symploce^]  A  figure  consisting  in  tlie 
repetition  of  one  word  or  phrase  at  the  beginning, 
and  of  another  at  the  end,  of  successive  clauses 
or  sentences;  a  combination  of  anaphora  and 
epistropke. 

1577  PEACHAM  Card.  Eloi/ufnce  I  j  b,  Sym fixe,.. com- 
prysing  . .  both  Kpiinuphora  and  also  Epipht'ra.  1589 
PUTTENHAM  En%l,  recsic  III.  xix.  (Arb.)  209  Take  me  the 
two  former  figures  and  put  them  into  one,  and  it  is  that 
which  the  Greekescall  symploche,  the  Latines  Cflinplexio,  or 
condvplicath,^.^  is  a  maner  of  repetitioti,  when  one  and 
the  selfe  word  doth  begin  and  end  many  verses  in  sute. 
a  1679  HOUDES  Khct.  iv.  v.  (1681)  150  When  both^  of  these 
[sc.  anaphora  and  epistrophe]  are  joyntd  together,  it  is  called 
a  coupling  or  Symploce  [mispr.  symplote]. 

Sympneuma,  etc. :  see  SYM-. 

Sympode  (si'mpoud).  Hot.  Anglicized  form 
of  SYMPODIUM.  (Cf.  F.  sympode.'} 

1880  GRAY  .Syra^.  Bot.  v.  (ed  6)  154  The  inflorescence., 
is  a  sympode,  i.  e.  consists  of  a  series  of  seemingly  super 
posed  internodes  which  belong  to  successive  generations  of 
axes.  1888  Encyct.  llrit.  XX IV.  217  /i  The  most  generally 
accepted  explanation  is  the  '  sympodial '  one.  According  to 
this,  tlie  shoot  of  trie  vine  is  a  '  sympode ',  consisting  of  a 
number  of  podia  '  placed  one  over  the  other  in  longitudinal 
series. 
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II  Sympodia  (simptfa-dia).  Anal.  [mod.L.,  f. 
Gr.  av^iroU-,  av^rrous  adj.  with  the  feet  together  + 
-IA.]  A  malformation  in  which  the  legs  or  lower 
extremities  are  united. 

1848  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.  (ed.  7).  1849-51  Ttidcts  Cycl. 
Anat.  IV.  964  Sympodia  or  Siren-like  form  is  the  fourlh 
species  of  defective  formation  of  the  trunk.  1912  KEITH 
Human  Body  viii.  124. 

Sympodia,  plural  of  SvMPOinoiI. 

Sympodial  (simpou-clial),  a.  [In  sense  I,  f. 
SYMPODIUM;  in  sense  2,  f.  SYMTOUIA:  see  -AL.] 

1.  Bot.  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  of  the  nature  of, 
or  producing  a  sympodium. 

1873  HENXBTT  £  DVER  tr.  Sat  ft  f'  Bat.  157  The  Develop 
ment  of  Dichotomous  Systems  m;iy  take  place  either  in  ;i 
forked  or  a  sympodial  manner.  1880  I'ESSEV  lli'taity  140 
Sympodial  dichotomy,  in  which  one  of  the  branches  of  each 
bifurcation  develops  more  than  the  other.  1888  [see  SVM- 
PODE]. 

2.  Anat.  Affected  with  sympodia  ;    having  the 
lower  extremities  united. 

1901  lirit.  Mul.  Jrnl.  15  Mar.  671  His  identification  of 
the  Siren  with  the  sympodial  fetus. 

Hence  Sympo'dially  adv.  Hot.,  in  the  manner 
of,  or  so  as  to  produce,  a  sympodium. 

1875  DENNETT  &  DYKR  tr.  Sac  As'  Rat.  157  The  dichoto. 
moiis  system  is  developed  sympodially  when  at  each  bifur 
cation  one  branch  developes  more  strongly  than  ihe  other. 
1884  UOWER  &  Scorr  De  Bary's  Phancr.  27^  A  cauline 
bundle,  the  corners  of  which  are  composed  of  the  sympodi 
ally  united  leaf-traces  of  a  single  bundle. 

':  Sympodium  (simpon-dicm).  Rot.  PI.  -ia. 
[mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  am  SYM-  +  iro5-,  irovs  foot.]  An 
apparent  axis  or  stem  in  a  dichotomously  branched 
plant,  made  up  of  the  bnses  of  successive  branches 
so  arranged  as  to  resemble  a  simple  or  monopodinl 
axis;  a  pseudaxis  (see  I'SEUIX)-  2). 

i86z  F.  CURREY  tr.  Hofinchtcr's  Higher  Cryplogaiilia 
224  Those  plants  whose  sympodium  (which  has  the  appear 
ance  of  a  pi  incipal  axis)  bears  no  fronds.  Ibid.  225,  I  have 
met  with  sympodia  four  feet  long  devoid  of  fronds.  _  1875 
BENNETT  &  DYER  tr.  Sac/is'  Rot.  157  The  apparent  pi  iinary 
shoot,  which  in  fact  consists  of  the  bases  of  consecutive  bi 
furcations,  may.,  be  termed  a  Pseud-axis  or  Sympodium. 

Sympolar,  -polity  :  see  SYM-. 

t  Sympose.  Obs.rare~l.  Anglicization  of  SYM 
POSIUM  (in  quot.,  in  sense  I  b). 

i6zi  T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  Goulart's  ll'i'se  Vifillttrd^  A 
manner  of  speech . .  among  the  Grecians,  as  Plato  mentioneth 
in  his  Sympose. 

Symposia,  plural  of  SYMPOSIUM. 

Symposiac  (simpju-zisek),  sk.  and  a.  Also 
6  -ake,  7  -ach,  -aoke,  -aque,  7-8  -ack.  [ad. 
late  L.  symposiodts  adj.  (Gellius),  in  neut.  pi. 
syinposiaca  also  as  sb.  applied  to  certain  writings 
of  Plutarch  (see  A.  2  below),  or  Gr.  av^voaiaKu! 
adj.,  f.  avfaruawv  SYMPOSIUM  :  see  -AC.] 

A.  sb.  fl.   =  SYMPOSIAST  i.  Ol>s.  rare'1. 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxv.  (1887)  129  Dipnoso- 
phistes,  symposiakes,  antiquaries. 

2.  A  symposiac  meeting  or  conversation,  or  an 
account  of  one  ;  a  symposium.  Now  rare  or  Olis. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  641  (heading)  The  Sym- 
posiaqves  or  Table-questions.  1646  SIR  T.  BKOWNK  Pseud, 
Ep.  ii.  iv.  81  Plutarch  speakes  positively  in  his  Symposiacks 
that  amber  attracteth  all  bodies.  1651 J  I.R.  TKnQH^frm.Jbr 
Year,  Sitnnner  xiv.  179  That  whicn  was  fine  in  discourse  at 
a  Symposiack,  or  an  Academical  dinner.  1683  DRYDEN 
Lift  Plutarch  in  P.'t  Lives  (1758)  p.  xvi,  A  man .  .of  whom 
Plutarch  has  made  frequent  mention  in  his  Symposiaques  or 
Table  Conversations.  1748  J.  GEDDF.S  Conrp.  Antients  no 
In  the  Symposiac,  or  banquet  [of  Plato],  where  a  variety  of 
characters  are  brought  in.  179*  W.  ROBERTS  Looker-on 
No.  3o(r794)  J.  432  Taciturnity  was. .the  best  lecommen- 
dation  to  the  symposiacs  of  sages,  and  the  lectures  of  phi 
losophers.  1818  lilact-M.  Mag.  XXIV.  252  At  a  Sympo 
siac,  near  London.  1841  Tail's  Mag.  I X.  683  Politics  and 
symposiacs  go  ill  together. 

B.  adj.   Of,  pertaining  to,   or  suitable  for  a 
symposium;  of  the  nature  of  a  symposium;  con 
vivial. 

1641  CCDWORTH  Union  Christ  ty  Ch.  21  He  [«.  Plato) 
therefore  in  that  excellent  SympoMack  dialogue  concerning 
the  nature  of  Love,  brings  in  Aristophanes  discoursing  in 
this  manner.  1646  SIR  'I.  BROWNE  I'scmi.  Ep.  v.  xxi.  266 
The  ancient  custome  in  Symposiacke  meetings,  to  weare 
chapletls  of  Roses  about  their  heads.  1731  ARBUTHNOT 
Aliments  Pref.  (1735)  A ij.  In  some  of  those  symposiac 
Disputations  amongst  my  Acquaintance.  1840  G.  C.  LEWIS 
tr.  C.  O.  Mailer's  Hist.  Lit.  Greece  x.  §  16.  124  These  elc- 
gies,  like  those  of  Archilot  bus.  Solon,  Theognis,  &c.  were 
symposiac.  1850  MURE  Lit.  Greece  III.  100  The  next., 
order  of  symposiac  perfoimance .  .resembles  our.  .custom  of 
laying  each  guest  under  an  obligation  to  sing  his  song. 
1898  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mtis.  Terms,  Syniposiat, 
a  term  applied  to  cheerful  and  convivial  compositions  for 
voices,  as  glees,  catches,  rounds,  &c. 

So  Symposiacal  (simpo'izsrakal)  a.  rare'1. 

1826  AV?i*  Monthly  Mag.  Jan.  17  Symposiacal  forth- 
pourings  of  gratitude. 

Symposial  (simp^n-zial),  a.  [f.  SYMPOSIUM  + 
-AL.]  =  SYMPOSIAC  a. 

1775  SIR  E.  IJARRY  Obsero.  Wines  Ancients  276  The 
different  symposial  topics  of  conversation.  1880  J.  CAIRNS 
Unl'dirfin  iSth  Cent.  iii.  (1881)  72  An  account  of  a  panthe. 
istic  club. .with  a  description  of  their  ..symposial  usages. 

Symposiarch  (simp<5u'zia.ik).  [ad.  Gr.  <riv- 
s,  f.  avpiuoiov  SYMPOSIUM  -1-  apxut  ruler, 


SYMPTOM. 

chief.]     The  master,  director,   or  president  of  a 
symposium ;  the  leader  of  a  convivial  gathering. 
1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  641  What  maner  of  per- 
on  the  Symposiarch  or  master  of  the  feast  ought  to  be. 
:66o  STANLEY  Hist,  Philos.  ix.d7oi)  431/1  He  staid  for  the 


chief  Magistrate.  As  soon  as  he  came,  he  was  made  Sym 
posiarch,  Master  of  the  Feast,  a  1704  T.  UROWN  Declam. 
in  Def.  Canting  \Vks.  1709  III.  139  Under  the.,  direction  of 
some  certain  prudent  and  sober  Symposiarchs.or  Masters 
of  the  Feasts.  1787  HAWKINS  Lift  of  Johnson  258  So  was 
Johnson  [born]  for  the  office  of  a  Symposiarch,  to  preside  in 
all  conversations.  1878  F.  FERGUSON  Pop.  Life  Christ  i. 


plays  that  went  on  at  the  Mermaid  under  symposiarch  Ben 
Jonson.  1805  IJtRNESS  in  Anna  M.  Stoddart  Blackic\\. 
xxi.  245  Fixing  his  eye  on  the  symposiarch,  he  rose  to  pro 
pose  the  health  of  that  gentleman. 

Symposiast  (simp^'ziccst).  [ad.  Gr.  type 
*ovnnoaiaoTijs,  f.  ffVpiroffiAfttv  to  drink  together, 
f.  (Tu/nroWc- SYMPOSIUM.]  One  who  takes  part  in 
a  symposium* 

1.  A  member  of  a  drinking-party  ;  a  banqueter. 
In  first  quot.  confused  with  SVMIOSIARCH;  the  definition 

is  iakt-n  fiom  L'olgr.  s.v.  Sytnponarque, 

1656  DLOUST  Gloss0gr.t  Sywfosiastt  the  master  or  over 
seer  of  a  Feast,  a  Feait-maker. 

1830  GfcN.  P.  THOMPSON-  E.rerc.  (1842)  I.  199  The  sym- 
pobiastsof  Whitby.  1835!".  MITCHEI  L  Acharn,  ofAri&tofh. 
129  note,  That  the  Spartans  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
i  heir  agreeable  manners, but  that  the  Athenians  had  carried 
away  the  palm,  as  symposiasts  at  the  entertainment.  1900 
W.  TUCKWELL  Kennu.  Oxford  13  The  delightful  sympo- 
siaMs.  .are  gone  to  ..the  Mansion  uf  Hades. 

2.  One  who  contributes   to    a  'symposium'  on 
some  topic  (SYMPOSIUM  2). 

1878  R.  WALLACKHI  Smith  &  Wallace  Life  fy  Last  Leaves 
(1903)  244  The  view  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  tlie  sympO&ta&tS. 

Symposia*  stic,  </.  [ad.  med.Gr.  av^noat- 
aa-n/fos,  f.  *<7vnno<jta(j7r)s :  bee  prec.  and  -If.] 
=  SYMPOSIAC  a. 

1669  GALE  Crt,  Ccntilcs  \.  in.  iv.  54   Plato,  in  his  Sympo- 

sia^tie  Dialogue.. mentions  [eic.J.    1866  BLACKMORE  Cm- 

dt'.k  No-.vell  ,\J,  He  thoughl  about  .Straits,  and  his  i-ym- 
posiastic  drolleries. 

Symposium  [simp0n'zi#m).  Also  7-9  -ion. 
PI.  -ia  (larely  -iums).  [a.  L.  symposium^  ad.  Gr. 
avfAiruatov,  f.  avfj.n6rr)s  fellow- drinker  (ct.  ov^irti'tiv 
to  drink  together),  i.  avv  SYM-  +  norths  di inker 
(cf.  TTOTI^OS  drinkable,  VOTUV  drink).] 

1.  A   drinking-party ;    a   convivial    meeting   ior 
drinking,  conversation,  and   intellectual  entertain 
ment :  properly  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  hence 
generally. 

1711  Anuisos'  S/>i\/.  No.  9.  p  it  The  rules  of  a  Sympo 
sium  in  an  ancient  Greek  author.  1748  Cuts IEKK.  Lit.  to 
A'cw  29  Ot.t ,  I  lake  it  for  granted,  that.. your  Sympohion 
[is]  intended  more  to  promote  conversation  than  dimking, 
1781  WAKTON  Hist.  Eng.  Psclty  xliv.  IV.  18  It  appears 
that  the  company  dined  so  veiy  late  [in  1609],  as  at  half  an 
hour  after  eleven  in  the  morning  ;  and  that  it  was  the  fashion 
to  ride  to  this  polite  symposium  on  a  Spanish  jennet.  r*7$7 
HAWKINS  Lijeofjchnson  360  Uur  symposium  at  the  King's 
head  broke  up.  1816  SCOTT  Anti'j.  vi,  You  ate  welcome  to 
my  symposion.  1828  D'ISKAKII  C//".T.  /.  I.  \iii.  .-70  His 
symposia  attracted  a  closer  observation  fn>m  the  flced^)mof 
his  conversation.  1866  FELTON  Greece  Anc-  $  J/c./.  I.  n. 
iv.  336  If  he  [sc.  SocIate^]  went  to  a  symposium,  he  was 
likely  to  stay  all  night. 

b.  An  account  of  such  a  meeting  or  the  con 
versation  at  it ;    spec,  the  title  of  one  of  Plato's  • 
dialogues. 

(11586  SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetry  (Arb.)  57  One. .that  should 
bid  one  read  Pha-drus,  or  Symposium  in  Plato.  1603  HOL 
LAND  Plutarch's  Mor,  669  Kpicurus.  .in  his  Symposium  or 
banquet,  hath  di.scussed  the  question.  1776  MlCKLB  lr. 
Camocns  Lusiad  Introd.p.  cxxxv.  notet  The  passage  stands 
in  the  Symposion  of  that  author  {sc.  Plato]  as  follows. 

2.  transf*  A  meeting  or  conference  for  discussion 
of  some  subject;  hence,  a  collection  of  opinions 
delivered,  or  a  series  of  articles  contributed,  by  a 
number  of  persons  on  some  special  topic. 

1784  (title)  Symposia  t  or,  Table  Talk  in  the  month  of 
September,  1784,  being  a  rhapsodical  hodge-podge.  1869 
TICKNOH  in  Hillard  Li/€t  etc.  (1876)  I.  i.  12  Alexander  and 
Edward  Everett,  Edward  T.  Channmg,  Nathan  Hale,  WiU 
liam  Powell  Ma.son,  and  Jacob  Bigeluw  constituted  this 
syinfiosiniit.  1877  SHIELDS  Hnal  Philos.  57  Foulke  Grcville 
seems  to  have  held  a  symposium  for  the  liberal  discussion 
of  the  Copeinican  system.  i88«  .  ' 'as$c'.i>  Nf'vs  No.  2607. 
2/3  A  symposium  is  commenced  in  the  Ckiicul  World  this 
week  on  the  question  '  Withiii  what  imits  are  "  Schools  of 
Thought  "  desirable  in  a  religious  community  ? ' 

3.  Comb. 

1856  U.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860)  II.  115  Such  sympo- 
sium-loving  scholars. 

Sympotical  (simtytikal),  a.  rare*1,  [f.  late 
L.  symfoticus  (Gellius)  or  Gr.  avpvoTtitos  (f.  avp- 
vurrj?  fellow-drinker,  boon-companion)  +  -AL.] 
=  SvMP(tsiAC  a. 

18*5  A/rtot-w.  Mag.  XVII.  679  The  light  sympotical  mode 
with  which  he  [sc.  Socrates]  treats  the  most  difficult  points 
ofphilosophy. 

Sympresbyter  to  Sympsychography :  see 
SVM-. 

Symptom  (si'mpt3m\  sb.  Forms  :  4-5  syn- 
thoma,  //.  eyn-,  sinthomata,  6  Bymptoma,  7 
syntoma ;  6-7  symptomo  (6  sin  thorn,  syntone), 
7  symtorn^e,  simptome,  (ayntome,  sintum), 
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SYMPTOM. 

7-  symptom.  [In  early  use,  in  med.L.  form 
synthoma,  sinthoma,  corrupt  ff.  late  L.  syntploma, 
a.  Gr.  ovfi-nroj^a  chance,  accident,  mischance, 
disease,  f.  av^nivrftv  to  fall  together,  fall  upon, 
happen  to  (cf.  nra/ia  fall,  misfortune),  f.  ovv  SYM- 
+  virtrtiv  to  fall.  In  mod.  use,  ad.  F.  symptome, 
•\sinthomc,  or  directly  ad.L.  symptdma.  Cf.  It. 
sintomOf  Sp.  sintoma,  Pg.  symptoma^\ 

1.  Path.  A  (bodily  or  mental)  phenomenon,  cir 
cumstance,  or  change  of  condition  arising  from  and 
accompanying  a  disease  or  affection,  and  con 
stituting  an  indication  or  evidence  of  it'  a  charac 
teristic  sign  of  some  particular  disease. 

1398  TKKVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  ii.  (1495)  g  j  b/i  Yf  the 
beed  be  corrupte&  dystemperate  wyth  Synthoma  of  corrup- 
clon  of  heed  ache.  Ibid.  v.  in.  giij/z  Yf  dryenesse  [of 
brain]  encreasyih  wyth  heete  there  ..  comyth  worse  Syn- 
thomata,  cuylles  &  syknesses.  0:1425  tr.  Atfderne"s  Treat. 
Fistula,  etc.  57  Oper  sinthomata  i.[e.]  perilez  as  scharp 
akyng  and  prikkyng,  brynnyng,  ychyng,  smertyng.  1602 
HulPt.  Return  fr,  Parnass.  n.  i.  (Arb.)  21,  I  haue  con- 
sidered  of  the  crasis,  and  syntoma  of  your  disease.  1605 
DAMKL  Queen's  Arcadia  i.  iv,  We  shall  soune  preuent  this 
growing  plague,  Of  pride,  and  folly,  now  that  .she  discry 
The  true  symptoma  of  this  maladie. 

1541  COPLAND  Galyen's  Terap.  2  Aiijb,  Those  thynges 
are  as  symptomes  and  accydenles  of  the  sayde  vlceres,  whicli 
yf  they  be  present  may  hynder  and  let  the  curacion.  i«>6a 
BULLEiN  Buhvarkc%  Dial.  Serenes  #  Chir.  26  Alienacion 
of  minde,  with  other  sinthoms  whiche  in  this  case,  are., 
si^nes  of  colde  death.  1594  CARKW  Huarte's  Exam.  Wits 
(1616)  180  Counting  the  damages  which  the  feauer  pro- 
duceth,  with  those  of  the  Syntones  of  the  euill.  1601  HOL 
LAND  /V/«yxxi.  xiii.  II.  04  The  symptomes  or  accidents  that 
ensue  upon  the  eating  of  this  honey,  are  these.  Ibid,  xxix, 
v.  362  That  symtome  of  beeing  afraid  of  waterj  which  is 
incident  unto  such  as  be  so  bitten.  1603  —  Plutarch's  Mor, 
123  Swelling  is  a  symptome  or  accident  following  upon  a 
great  wound  or  hurt  in  the  flesh.  1621  BURTON  Anat, 
Mel.  n.  in.  viii.  429  Feare,  sorrow,  suspition,  bashfulness  and 
those  other  dread  Symptomes  of  body  and  mind,  must  needs 
aggravate  this  misery.  1643  BAKER  Citron.)  E,dzv.  Ill  170 
If  he  had  not  fallen  into  Symptomes  of  a  Dropsie.  1660 
R.  COKE  Justice  Vittd.  10  As  when  a  Physician  from  the 
sympt oms  of  iiis  indisposed  Patient,  endeavors  to  find  out  the 
causes  of  his  distemper.  1692  Lond,  Gaz.  No.  2801/3  The 
Small-Pox  being  come  out  with  all  the  good  simptomes  that 
could  be  wUh'd.  #1700  in  Cath.  J\ec.  Sec.  Publ.  IX.  345  She 
perceived  in  herself  ye  sintums  of  her  neer  aproching  death. 
1798  FKRRIAR  lllns.tr.  Sterne  iii.  81  Symptoms  of  fever 
appearing,  he  was  removed.  1804  ABEUNETHY  Surg.  Obs. 
175  His  skin  was  hot,  and  his  pulse  strong.  These  symp 
toms  could  be  attributed  to  ..  inflammation  of  the  brain. 
1846  TRKNCH  Mirac.  xxvji.  (1862)  367  All  the  symptoms., 
exactly  agree  with  those  of  epilepsy. 

b.  attrib. :  symptom-complex,  -group,  a  set 
of  symptoms  occurring  together  and  characterizing 
or  constituting  a  particular  disease  or  affection. 

1897  Alttutt's  Syst.  Med.  I  [.  865  Delirium  tremens  seems 
to  have  been  first  recognised  as  a  symptom  group,  and 
separated  from  acute  mania  by  Dr.  Thomas  Sutton  ..  in 
1813.  Ibid.  III.  70  The  symptom-complex  here  presented 
is.,  unlike  that  of  any  other  disease. 

2,  gen,  A  phenomenon  or  circumstance  accom 
panying  some  condition,  process,  feeling,  etc.,  and 
serving  as  evidence  of  it  (orig.  and  properly  of 
something  evil) ;  a  sign  or  indication  ^something. 

1611  B.  JoNSOMin  CoryaCs  Crudities  Charact.  Auth.  bj  b, 
He  free  from  all  other  Symptomes  of  aspiring,  will  easily 
outcary  that.  1626  PRYSNK  Perpet.  Regen.  Mans  Est. 
Ep.  Ded.,  It  is  a  sure  syntome,  that  iniquitie  doth  abound 
among  vs.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  42  Furnisht 
with  language,  and  many  symptomes  of  education.  1641 
SIR  E.^NicHOLASJn  N.  Papers  (Camden)  I.  55  Jalousies 
and  private  divisions  ware  never  good  simptomes  in  a 
State.  1647  H.  l£onSffilgqfS0it?l,  if.  ex,  III  sym tomes 
men  descry  In  this  thy  Glaucis,  though  the  nimble  wench 
So  dexterously  can  pray  and  prophecy.  1673  (title)  The 
Character  of  a  CofTee-House,  with  the  Symptomes  of  a 
Town-Wit.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  &  P.  13  The  Morn 
appears,  but  with  the  Symptoms  of  a  blowing  Day.  1769 
ROBERTSON  Chas.  K,  iv.  Wks.  1813  V.  373  They  observed 
many  symptoms  of  a  boundless  ambition  in  that  young 
prince.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  /K.  N.  n.  v.  I.  455  The  carrying 
trade  is  the  natural  effect  and  symptom  of  great  national 
wealth.  1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Rob.  xvi,  Nor  was  it  long  ere 
symptoms  of  his  approach  began  to  be  heard.  1852  R.  IJ. 
MANSFIELD  Log  Water  Lily  12  The  river.. showed  symp. 
toms  of  rising.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.v.\\\\.  IV.  120 
Symptoms  of  discontent  began  to  appear.  1871  R.  W. 
DALK  Connnandin.  vii.  189  There  are  some  symptoms  in 
the  general  habits.,  of  society  which  seem  to  me  somewhat 
ominous. 

b.  With  negative  expressed  or  implied:  A  slight, 
or  the  least,  sign  ^/"something  ;  a  trace,  vestige. 

1722  WOLLASTOS  Relig.  Nat.  ix.  186  We  perceive  not  the 
least  symptom  of  cogitation  or  sense  in  our  tables,  chairs, 
&c.  01797  H.  WALPOLE  Mem.  Geo.  Ill  (1845)  I.  xi.  171 
Europe  could  scarce  ama^s  the  symptom  of  a  fleet.  1821 
SCOTT  Kenihv.  xxviii,  He.  .attempted  to  pass  him. .with- 
out  any  symptom  of  recognition.  1873  TRISTRAM  !\Ioab\\\. 
27  Scarce  a  symptom  of  spring  could  as  yet  be  seen. 

TI  Misused  for  or  confused  with  symbol.  (Cf. 
SYMPTOMATIC  ^|.) 

et  1687  COTTON  Poems,  On  Lord  Derby  32  Those  Judges 
..Who,  in  the  symptomes  of  thy  ruin  drest,  Pronounc't  thy 
Sentence. 

Hence  Symptom  v.  trans.  rare~~lt  to  indicate 
as  by  a  symptom  ;  loosely,  to  symbolize. 

1648  EARL  OF  WESTMORLAND  Otia  Sacra  (1879)  65  To 
dwell  whh  Dust  and  Clay,  Which  Symptome  may  Mans 
Low  condition. 

t  Symptomatos,  sb.pl.   Obs.  rare.     [ad.  K. 
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symptomatcs  (Rabelais)  or  ad.  L.  symptomata^  pi. 
of  symptdma  SYMPTOM.]  Symptoms. 

1590  DARROUGH  Meth.  Phisick  v.  ii.  (1639)  255  The  symp 
tomatcs  or  accidents  which  are  commonly  incident  to  these 
tumors. 

Symptomatic  (simpt^mae'tik),  a.  (if.)  [ad.F. 
symptontatique  or  late  L.  symptomaticus  (cf.  Gr. 
GVfAirTojftaTtKus  exposed  to  chance),  f.  syniptoniat-^ 
symptdma  SYMPTOM  :  see  -ic.] 

1.  Path.  Of  the  nature   of,    or   constituting,   a 
symptom  of  disease ;  spec,  applied  to  a  secondary 
disease  or  morbid  state  arising  from  and  accom 
panying  a  primary  one  (opp.  to  idlopathic]. 

1698  FI.OYKR  Asthma  iii.  (1717)  no,  I  shall  next  describe 
those  Symptomatic  Asthma's,  which  succeed  Cephalic 
Diseases.  1710  T.  FULLER  Pharin.  Exteinp.  64  Fevers., 
accompanied  with  a  Symptomatic  Flux  of  the  Belly.  174* 
KIELDING  J.  Andrews  i.  xiii,  If  his  fever  should  prove  more 
than  symptomatic,  it  would  be  impossible  to  save  him. 
i8oz  Gouv.  MORRIS  in  Sparks  Lifefy  Writ.  (1832)  III._i66 
This  will  give  what  doctors  call  a  symptomatic  indication. 
1822-7  GOOD  Study  Ahd.  (1829)  IV.  245  This  ..is.  .some- 
times  denominated  symptomatic  amaurosis,  being  the  mere 
effect  of  another  disease,  which  is  the  primary  one.  1834 
J.  FORBES  Laennec's  Dis.  Chest  (ed.  4)  451  The  symptoma 
tic  dropsy  may  accompany  almost  every  disease.  1877 
K.  T.  ROBRRTS  Handbk.^  Med.  (ed.  3)  I.  296  Symptomatic 
Paroi  his  differs  from  the  idiopathic  form  in  its  great  tendency 
to  end  in  suppuration. 
b.  Const,  of. 

1814  L.  HUNT  Feast  Poets  Notes  (1815)  100  Symptomatic 
of  a  weak  state  of  stomach.  1831  SCOTT  Cast.  D,ing.  x,  A 
species  of  dotage  of  tiie  mind,  which  is  sometimes  found 
concomitant  with  and  symptomatic  of  this  disorder.  1874 
CARPENTER  A/enlal  P/iys.  i.  iv.  (1879)  156  The  flashes  of 
light  which  are  symptomatic  of  disease  of  the  Retina  or  of 
the  Optic  nerve. 

2.  Relating  to  or  concerned  with  symptoms. 

1767  S.  PATERSON  Another  Trav.  I.  321  The  symptoma 
tic  art..ihe  learned  faculty  of  medicine  have  an  undoubted 
right  to.  1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.  <.'//«.  A  fat.  ix.  101  The 
mere  symptomatic  practitioner  would  be  unable  to  acquire 
anything  more  than  a  loose  and  undefined  notion.  Ibid. 
758  [Epilepsy]  received  from  our  ancestors  the  apt  sympto. 
matic  name  of  the  '  falling-evil '  or  *  fall  ing -sick  ness  '. 

3.  gen.  That  is  a  symptom  of  something  ;  accom 
panying  and  indicating   some  condition,  quality, 
etc.  ;  characteristic  and  indicative  of. 

1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pickle  (1779)  IV.  xc.  84  The  friend 
ship. .had  of  late  suffered  several  symptomatic  shocks.  1803 
Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  497  Symptomatic  of  rather  a  rancourous 
spirit  of  controversy.  1837  HALLAM  Lit.  Eur.  I.  i.  i.  §  So 
He  shows. .a  regard  to  profane  literature,  unusual  in  the 
darker  ages,  and  symptomatic  of  a  more  liberal  taste.  1847 
J.  MARTINEAU  Chr.  Life  (1867)  326 The  symptomatic  smoke 
has  puffed  up  from  the  social  volcano.  1878  C.  J.  VAUGHAN 
Earnest  Words  120  All  that  remains  is  symptomatic — this 
is  essential 

U  Misused  for  or  confused  with  symbolic  or 
emblematic.  (Cf.  SYMPTOM  If.) 

1852  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  xlviii.  With  ashes  (or  hair-pow 
der)  on  their  heads,  symptomatic  of  their  great  humility. 
1881  blanch,  iiiiard.  27  Jan.,  [He]  referred  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  red  stockings  as  being  'symptomatic  of 
the  seas  of  gore  '  through  which  the  Government  meant  to 
wade  in  Ireland. 

B.  sb.  in  pi.  Symptomatics  (simptfmce'tiks) 
=  SYMPTOMATOLOGY. 

1748  SMOLLETT  R  od.  Random  xlvi.  (1804)  315  Wagtail., 
harangued  upon  prognostics,  diagnostics,  symptomatics. 
1830-2  CARLETON  Traits  (1842)  I.  135  The  differential 
symptomatics  between  a  Party  Fight.,  and  one  between  two 
Roman  Catholic  Factions. 

Symptomatical  (simpt^mse'tikal),  a.  Now 
rare  or  Obs.  [Formed  as  prec. :  see  -ICAL.] 

1.  Path.  —  pice.  i. 

1586  BRIGHT  Mclanch.  xvi.  89  In  simptomaticall  euents 
in  sicknes.  i6a$  HART  Ana/.  Ur.  \.  iii.  33  Whether  the 
feaver  be  primane,  or  a  principall  guest,  or  symptomatical!, 
accompanying  the  disease  as  the  shadow  dotb  the  bodie. 
1663  liovLE  Use/*  E.vp.  Nat.  Philos.  n.  v.  xx.  295  In  (not, 
Symptomatical,  but)  Essential  Feavers.  1702  C.  MATHER 
Magtt.  Chr.  in.  n.  v.  (1852)  386  He  fell  into  a  quinsie, 
with  a  symptomatical  fever.  1748  R.  JAMES  Fevers  (1749)  5 
Sweats,  which  are  not  spontaneous,  but  extorted,  generally 
prove  symptomatical  am!  noxious,  instead  of  being  critical 
and  salutary.  (11776  Ibid.  (1778)  65  Other  evacuations.., 
as  they  only  ari>e  from  the  symptoms,  or  from  the  agonies 
of  nature,  unequal  to  the  task  of  surmounting  the  diffi 
culties  she  is  oppressed  with.. are  called  symptomatical. 

2.  gen.    =  prec.  3. 

1618  JACKSON  OVA?  VL  I.  i.  S  2  The  more  right  resem 
blances  we  make  to  ourselves  of  any  thing,  the  greater  will 
be  the  symptomatical  impression  of  the  latent  truth.  1742 
RICHARDSON  Paiiiela  (1785)  III.  xi.  387,  I  dare  say,  your 
Thoughtfulness  is  but  symptomatical,  and  will  go  off,  in 
proper  Time,  1816  SCOTT^«//^.  xiv,  Visions,  .very  symp 
tomatical  of  poetic  fury. 

Symptomatically  (simpt^m3e*tikali),  adv. 
[f.  prec.  +  -LY  -  ;  see  -ICALLY.]  In  a  symptomatic 
manner ;  in  the  way  of,  or  as,  a  symptom  (formerly 
often  opp.  to  critically) ;  in  relation  to  symptoms. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  416  It  is  one  thing  for  a  thing 
to  be  done  critically,  and  another  thing  to  be  done  sympto 
matically;  one  thing  to  be  done  by  force  &  contention  of 
Nature,  another  by  the  force  and  contumacy  of  the  malady. 
1655  CuLPEi'PF.n,  etc.  Rit'L-rius  vi.  iv.  135  Somtimes  abun 
dance  of  Blood  flows  from  the  Gums,  either  Critically,  or 
Symptomatically.  i7i3SpRKGNELL  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVIII. 
130  If  the  Haemorrhages  had  happened  critically,  and  not 
symptomatically.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1785)  III. 
xli.  ?«5T  A  Train  of  Thinking  which  sometimes  I  gel  into..; 
I  hope,  only  s-ymptomatically,  as  you  say.  1824-7  GOOD 
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Stndy  filed.  (1829)  I.  410  The  disea.te  [sc.  jaundice]  is  also 
found  symptomatically  in  pregnancy,  colic,  and  fevers  of 
various  kinds.  1876  HARTHOLOW  Mat.  Med.  (1879)  492 
When  a  poisonous  dose  has  been  taken  the  stomach  should 
be  emptied,  and  the  systemic  efforts  should  be  treated 
symptomatically.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trop.  Diseases  xviii. 
ayi  Gangrenous  dysentery  is  symptomatically  but  an  ag 
gravated  form  of  acute  ulcerative  dysentery. 

So  Symptoma'ticalness  rare~°t 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Sytttptomaticalness.  .being  attended 
with  Symptoms. 

Symptomatize  (srmpt^mataiz),  v.  [f.  Gr. 
(Ti^TTTw/iaT-,  ovfjotroufui  SYMPTOM  +  -IZE.]  trans. 
To  be  a  symptom  of;  to  characterize  or  indicate 
as  a  symptom. 

1794  COLERIDGE  Lett.,  to  Southey  (1895)81, 1  think  of  her 
..with  unspeakable  tenderness,  with  that  inward  melting 
away  of  soul  that  symptomatizes  it.  1817  —  Biog.  Lit.  x. 
(1907)  I.  131  The  exhaustion  had  produced  a  cold  fit  of  the 
ague  which  was  sj mptomatized  by  indilTeience  among  the 
many,  and  a  tendency  to  infidelity  or  scepticism  in  the 
educated  classes.  1875  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  171/1  Amnesic 
aphasia  is  sympiomatised  very  variously.  1880  Ibid.  XIII. 
109/1  Senile  insanity  is  symptomatized  by  dementia  with 
frequent  intercurrent  attacks  of  mania. 

Symptomatography  (shmptfrnatp-grafi). 
rare—*,  [ad.  mod.L.  symptomatographiat  f. 
symptotnat-i  symptdma  SYMPTOM  +  -graphia 
-GRAPHY.]  The,  or  a,  description  of  symptoms. 

1736  BAILEY  (folio)  Pref.,  Sy^nptomatography  . .  a  Dis 
course  or  Treatise  of  the  various  Accidents  common  to 
animal  Bodies.  1859  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Syinptomato- 
gtapJtia..\Ktw\  for  a  description  of  the  signs  or  symptoms 
ofd^ease:  symptomatography. 

Symptomatology  fai'mptAnit^'lfidgi).  [ad. 
mod.L.  symptoinatelogta,  i.  sympto'inat-i  symptdma 
SYMPTOM  +  -fagia  -LOGY.] 

1.  The   study    of   symptoms ;    that    branch    of 
pathology  \\hich  treats  of  the  symptoms  of  disease; 
also,  a  discourse  or  treatise  on  symptoms. 

1804  Med.  Jrnl.  XII.  564  An  abridged  Physiology,  Pa 
thology,  and  Sym[p]toniatology.  1822-7  GOOD  Study  died. 
(1829)  I.  633  Definitions  ..  founded  upon  a  principle  of 
symptomatology  rather  than  of  etiology.  1831  J.  F.  SOUTH 
tr.  (.Hto's  Pat  hoi.  Anat.  i  So  intimately,  .is  pathological 
anatomy  connected  with  pathology,  symptomatology,  and 
surgery.  1869  TANNER  Clin,  filed,  (ed.  2)  98  Without  a 
correct  knowledge  of  symptomatology  or  semeiology— the 
science  which  treats  of  Ihe  symptoms  and  signs  of  disease — 
we  can  know  but  little  of  the  art  of  medicine. 

2.  transf.  The  symptoms  of  a  disease  collectively 
(as  a  subject  of  study). 

1798  in  Sfirit  Pitbl,  Jrnls.  (1799)  II.  185  To  attend  the 
more  particularly  to  the  symptomatologia^  or  symptoma 
tology  of  the  disease.  1876  IJAKTHOLOW  Mat.  Med.  (1879) 
120,  Some  cases  of  acute  arsenical  poisoning  are  not  distin 
guishable  by  their  symptomatology  or  morbid  anatomy  from 
cases  of  epidemic  cholera. 

So  Symptomatological  (slrnpt^mat^'dgikal) 
a.,  pertaining  or  relating  to  symptomatology 
(whence  Sy  mptomatolo  g-ically  adv*}  ;  Sym- 
ptomatologist  (si  mpt^mat^'lod^ist),  one  versed 
in  symptomatology  ;  one  who  studies  or  treats  of 
the  symptoms  of  disease. 

1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xi.  122,  I  would  defy 
the  most  accurate  symptomatologist  to  point  out  any 
marked  distinction.  1859  SEMTLE  Diphtheria  316  If  we 
glance  at  the  symptomatological  picture  of  Diphtherite. 
1876  tr.  Wagner'$Gt-n.  Pathcl.  (ed.  6)  16  We  to-day  employ 
the  word  crisis  rather  in  a  symptomatological  way,  as  an 
expression  for  certain  appearances.  1889  Lancet  12  Jan. 
IDI/I  Alcoholism.. exercises  on  the  organism  effects  mani 
festing  themselves  symptomatologically  by  the  diminution 
of  vitality. 

tSyxnpto'mical,  a.  Obs.rare.  [f.  SYMPTOM 
+  -ICAL.]  =  SYMPTOMATIC  i. 

1656  J.  SMITH  Pract.  Physick  85  If  it  be  symptormcal,  it 
must  be  cured  as  before.  1676  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  570  A 
Feaver..j  to  which  the  Dysentery  and  Diarrhoea  were  only 
symptomical,  not  essential. 

Symptomize  (si'mpUmaiz),  v.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-IZE;  ci.  symbolize^  trans.  =  SYMPTOMATIZE. 

1884  J.  TAIT  Mind  in  Matter  tv.  180  Demoniacal  posses 
sion  ..was  symptotnised  by  superhuman  manifestations. 
1908  Westm.  Gaz.  26  Oct.  8/1  This  work  symptomises  a 
spirit  new  in  Great  Britain's  municipal  bodies. 

SymptomleSS  (si'mptarales),  a.  £f.  as  prec. 
+  -LESS.]  Destitute  of  symptoms ;  exhibiting  no 
symptom*. 

1886  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  3  July  9/1  A  case  of  stenosis  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  which  was  symptomless  till  the  ninth  or 
tenth  year.  1889  J.  M.  DUNCAN  Clin.  Led.  Dis.  Worn. 
xviii.  (ed.  4)  140  A  limited  and  otherwise  symptomlessj 
vacinitis..may  bleed  alaimingly. 

Symptoino  logy,  shortened  form  of  SYM 
PTOMATOLOGY. 

1868  Land.  l\cv.  22  Aug.  246/2  The  symptomology  of 
brain-disease.. Dr.  \Vjnslowhas  been  the  first  to  map  out. 
1913  S«T.  BARLOW  in  Times  7  Aug.  8/2  The  ambiguous 
symptomology  which  clinical  observation  reveals. 

Symtom,  -tome,  obs.  ff.  SYMPTOM. 

Symunt,  obs.  form  of  CEMENT. 

Symylacre,  -aker,  obs.  ff.  SIMULACRE. 

Syn  :  see  SAINT,  SIN,  SINE  1,  SUN. 

Syn-  (sin),  prefix,  latinized  form  of  Gr.  <rw- 
(  =  <ruV  prep,  with),  together,  similarly,  alike, 
occurring  in  many  modern  scientific  terms,  the 
more  recent  or  less  important  of  which  are  col 
lected  in  this  article. 
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rgoes  assmaton    eore  consonants,    eore     to 

SYLLABLE,  ffvAAa^,  SYLLEI-SIS,  tri:AAi)^ir,  before 

SVM-  (q.  v.),  before  simple  s  to  sys-,  e.  g.  SYSSAK- 

aadoKtutrx  :  before  j  +  consonant  and  z  it  is  reduced 


It  undergoes  assimilation  before  consonants,  before  /  to 
syl-,  e.  g.  SYLLABLE, 
labials  to 

COSIS,  <Tt><T        , 

toy1-,  e.  g.  SYSTEM,  aWr^a,  SYZVGY,  o-vfuyi'a.  The  assimi 
lation  of  (n)  to  (n)  before  velars,  denoted  by  -y  in  Or.,  is  not 
represented  graphically  in  L.  and  Eng.,  e.  g,  crvyxomj  SYN 
COPE. 

Synacmic  (-arkmik)   a.  Bot.   [Gr.  d/c^r;  point, 
culmination,  ACME],  having  the  stamens  and  pistils 
ripening  at  the  same  time ;  so  Synacmy  (-oe-kmi), 
simultaneous  ripening  of  the  stamens  and  pistils 
of  a  flower  (opp.  to  het<:racmy\      Synadelphic 
(-ade'lfik)   a.    Zool.    [Gr.    &5(\<p<js   brother]    (see 
quot.).     ||  Synalgia  (-arld/jii)   Path.  [Gr.  0X705 
pain  ;    cf.  awa\-f(tv  to  sympathize],  sympathetic 
pain  in  one  part  caused  by  injury  in  another ;  so 
Synalgic  (-je'ldjik)  a.,  of  the  nature  of  or  affected 
with    synalgia    (Dorland).       ||  Synandrium    (si- 
nae'ndri»m),  Synandry  (-orndri)  Bot.  [Gr.  avSp-, 
dvr/p    man,   taken    as  =  ' male    organ,    stamen'], 
abnormal    union    of    stamens.       ||  Synanthema 
(-senhrma)    Pat/i.    (pi.    -raata)    [mod.L.,   after 
EXANTHEMA]      (see     quots.).        Synaposematic 
(-oep0sz'mae'tik)<z.  Biol,  [Gr.as-J  away  from,  CTIJ^OT-, 
afiiia  mark]  applied  to  different  organisms  having 
common  warning  colours  or  other  characteristics; 
hence    Syiiaposema'ticism,    -se'matism,     syn- 
aposematic   character.      Synce'ntrio  a.    rare—", 
concentric  (131ount  Glossogr.  1656).      ||  Syncere- 
brum   (-se-rfljrom)    Zool.    (pi.  -a)    [L.   eerebntm 
brain],  a  term  for  the  compound  '  brain '  of  an 
insect;    hence    Synce'rebral  a.,  pertaining  to  a 
syncerebrum.      Syncladons  (si-nklacbs)  a.    Bot. 
[Gr.  KAriSos  shoot]  (see quot.).     Syncotyledonons 
(-kptilrd^n^s)a.  Bot.,  having  the  cotyledons  united. 
Syncracy  (si'nkrasi)  Polil.  [-CUACY]  (see  quot.). 
Syncraniate    (-krd'ni/t)    a.     Zool.    [CRANIUM], 
applied  to  that  type  of  skull  which  includes  certain 
vertebral   elements,   as  in  the  higher  vertebrates. 
Syncryptic  (-kri-ptik)  a.  Biol.  [CRYPTIC],  applied 
to  the  resemblance   between   different  organisms 
(esp.  insects)  having  common  protective  coloration 
by  which  they  are  concealed  from  attack.     Syn- 
diaffno-stic  a.    Biol.    [DIAGNOSTIC]   (see  quot.). 
Bynechthry   (-e'kbri),   erron.    -ecthry,    Entom. 
[Gr.  t\9pos  hostile],  term  proposed  by  Wasmann 
for  the  hostile  relation  between  ants  and  certain 
other  insects  which    maintain   themselves   in   the 
ant-colonies  as   unwelcome  guests;    hostile  com- 
mensalism  (opp.  to  symphily}.  ||  Synema  (sinrma) 
Bot.  [mod.L.,  erron.  for  *synne>aa,  f.  Gr.   vf^ta. 
thread,    filament],   a    column    of   united   stamen- 
filaments,  as   in  Orchids,   AfalvaceK,   etc.     Syn- 
encephalocele  (-ense'faWs/1)   Path,    (see  quot.). 
Synepigonic  (-epigc'nik)  a.  Biol.  [Gr.  ixiyovos 
descendant],  descended  from  a  common  ancestor 
or  ancestors.     Synethnic  (-e')mik)  a.  [Gr.  t0vos 
nation],    belonging  to   the   same    nation.      Syn- 
harmo'nlc  Math.,  a.  having  a  common  harmonic 
relation  ;  sb.   a  locus  synharmonic  with   another 
(also  Synharmo  nical) :  see  quots.    ||Synkaryon 
(-karri^n)  Biol.  (pi.  -a)  [Gr.  itapvov  nut,  taken  as  = 
nucleus],  a  pair  of  nuclei,  or  a  nucleus  produced 
by  the  fusion  of  two  nuclei,  as  in  fertilization,  esp. 
in  certain  fungi ;  hence  Synkaryopuyte  (-kie'ritf- 
fsit)  [Gr.  ipvTuv  plant],  that  stage  in  the  develop 
ment  of  a  fungus  at  which  synkarya  are  formed. 
II  Synkinesis    (-kaiiu'sis)    Physiol.    (Gr.   xivijais 
movement],    associated    movement,     esp.    reflex 
muscular  movement  :  so  Synkinetic  (-kaine'tik) 
a.   [KlNETic],  pertaining  to   or  of  the  nature  of 
synkinesis.     Synnomio   (-njvmik)   a.   Anthropol. 
[Gr.  vuiux  custom,  law]  (see  quot.).    Syno'create 
(erron.  -och-)  a.   Bot.,  applied  to  stipules  which 
unite  into  a  sheath   inclosing  the  stem   (Balfour 
Man,  Bot.,  1849,  §  160).    Synoxchism  (-p-rkiz'm) 
[Gr.  opxis  testicle],  union  or  fusion  of  the  testi 
cles.      Synorthogra'phio   a.,    having   the    same 
orthography,  spelt  alike.      Synotic  (sinp-tik)  a. 
[Gr.  CUT-,  out  ear],  characterized  by  union  or  fusion 
of    the   ears   in   the    middle    line    of   the    head. 
Synpe  Imous,  Synpe'talons  adjs.,  bad   forms  of 
sympetalous,  -petalous  (see  SYM-).      ||  Synsacrum 
(•s£i-kr»m)  Anat.  [mod.L.,  f.  SACRUM],  the  com 
posite  sacrum,  consisting  of  a  number  of  vertebras 
united,  in  birds  and  some  extinct  reptiles ;  hence 
Sy nsa'cral  a. ,  pertaining  to  the  synsacrum.    Syn 
sepalous  (-se'pabs)  a.  Sot.,    having  the  sepals 
united,    gamosepalous.       Synspermy   (-spa'imi) 
Bot.  [Gr.  anipfia  seed],  abnormal  fusion  of  two  or 
more  seeds  ;  so  Syuspe  rmous  a.,  characterized 
by  synspermy.      Syntecbnic  (-te'knik)  a.  Biol. 
[Gr.  Ti'xi/i)   art,  craft],  applied  to  a  resemblance 
between    organisms    arising    from    similarity    of 
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function.  Syntelic  (-te'lik)  a.  Anthropol.  [Gr. 
rt'Aos  end]  (see  quot.  for  synnomic).  Syn- 
tepalous  (-te'pabs)  a.  Bot.  [see  TEPAL],  having 
the  tepals  united.  Syn  thermal  (-)>5-jmal)  [Gr. 
0f/j^o$  hent],  a.  having  the  same  temperature  ;  sb. 
an  isotherm  connecting  places  having  the  same 
temperature  at  the  same  moment  of  time.  Syn- 
toxoid  (-tp'ksoid),  a  toxoid  having  the  same  degree 
of  affinity  for  the  antitoxin  as  the  toxin  from  which 
it  is  derived. 

1870  A.  \V.  BENNETT  in  Jrnl.  Sot.  Oct.  316  In  *synacmic 
plants., the  period  of  maturity  of  one  organ  may  frequently 
exceed  in  length  that  of  the  other,  so  as  to  render  cross- 
fertilization  easy.     1883  Science  I.  432/2  In  no  small  num. 
her  of  instances.,  the  plant  is  strongly  proiogynous,  while  it 
is  sometimes  synacmic.     1870  A.  W.  IIEXNKTT  in  Jrnl.  Bot. 
Oct.  318  "Synacmy,  or  the  contemporaneous  maturing  of 
the  reproductive  organs,  is  nearly  as  frequent  asprotandry. 
1887  HARRISON  ALLEN  in  Science  n  Mar.  232/2  The  action 
of  botli  win  TS  and  feet,  since  both  p;iirs  act  together,  is  what 
I  propose  to  call  "synadelphic.    1890  BILLINGS  Mc<i.  Dict.t 
*Synalgiat  associated  or  sympathetic  pain.      1897  WILLIS 
I'lo wei-ing Plants  \.  76  Sometimes  the  union  is  so  complete 
as  to  include  the  anthers,  and  a  "synandrium  is  formed. 
1900  B.  D.  JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot.  Tcn>tst  *Synandryt  Morren's 
term  where  stamens   normally  separated  are   soldered  or 
united.     1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Afftf.Vlll.tfl  The  elemental 
forms  present  he  [sc,  Auspitz]  designated  as  antkeniata  and 
the  various  secondary  and  later  groupings  which  go  to  make 
up  the  whole  txanthtm  as  *synant!ici>iata.    1901  DOKLANO 
Itftrd.  Diet.  (ed.  a>,  Synanthema. . .,  a  local  eruption  consist 
ing  of  a  group  of  papules.     1898  POULTON  Ess.  Evolution 
(1908)223  Miillerian  Resemblance  is  not  true  Mimicry  at 
all,  but  rather  an  example  of  Common  Warning  Colour,., 
the  term  *Synaposematic  was  proposed  as  descriptive  of  it. 
1907    Nature  31  Oct.  676/2  As  a  further  illustration  of.. 
synaposematism  ',  or  the  adoption  of  a  common  warning 
badge  on   the   part  of  distasteful  forms,  we  may  take  the 
wonderfully  diverse  assemblage  that  centres  round  the  con 
spicuous   and  distasteful    beetles  belonging   to   the  genus 
Lycus.     i88«  E.   R.   LAXK ESTER   Stud.  Afitts,  etc.  3^  We 
distinguish   the  original  ganglion  pair  of  the  prxstomi.il 
region  as  the  archi-cerebrum— it  is  well  to  designate  by  a 
distinct  term  the  composite  ganglion,  which  may  reMilt  fium 
the  fusion  with  it  of  other  ganglia — it  may  be  called  a  *syn- 
cerebrum.      1863    M.  J.  BEHKELEV  Brit.  Mosses  Gloss.  313 
*Synclatfoust  used  when  branchlets  grow  in  tufts  from  the 
same  point.     1898  SyJ.  Soc.  Lex.^    SyncotyledoiMus^  hav. 
ing  its  cotyledons  joined  together.      1861    AUSTIN  Jitris/>r. 
(ed.  2}  Note  331  'Syncracy:  wherein  the  executive  powers 
reside  in  the  sovereign  one  or  number;  but  the  legislative 
powers,  in  the  sovereign  one  or  number,  with  the  active  (as 
distinguished  from  the  passive)  portion  of  the  subject  citi 
zens.      1902  G.  B.  HOWES  in  Smithsonian  Ref>.  (1903)  591, 
I  have.,  proposed  to  discriminate, between  the  series  of  ter 
restrial  vertebrates  as  archaecraniate  and  Syncraniate.  .. 
The  costal  sternum,  like  the  syn  craniate  skull,  is  distinctive 
of  the  Amniotft  alone.     1901   frans,  Entonwl.  Soc.  375  Mr. 
Beddard  quotes  this,  .as  one  of  his  cases  of  apparently  use 
less   mimicry,   but  it    may  be   an  example  of  *syncryptic 
resemblance.       1904    POULTON    Ess.    Evolution    (1908)   60 
Forms   having   certain  structural    characters    in    common 
distinguishing  them  from  the  forms  of  other  groups.  Groups 
thus  defined  by  the  Linnaean  method  of  Diagnosis  may  be 
conveniently  called  *Syttdiagnostic.       1899    D.   SHARP   in 
Cambridge  Nat.   Hist.  VI.    183  "Synecthry',   including 
those  Insects,  etc.,  to  which  the  ants  are  hostile,  but  which 
nevertheless  maintain  themselves  in  the  midst  of  their  foes. 
1859  HENSLOW  Diet.  Bot.  Terms,  *  Syncing  the  portion  of 
the  Gynostemium  corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  com 
bined  filaments.     1886  Bnck's  Handhk.  Alcd.Sci.  II. 680/2 
Encephaloceles  arising  from  abnormal  adhesions,  or  what 
is  technically  known  as  *synencephalocele.     1904  POULTON 
Ess.  Evolution  (1908)  61  Forms  which  have  been  shown., 
to  be  descended  from  common  ancestors  or  from  a  common 
parthenogenetic  or  self-fertilizing  ancestor.     Such  groups 
may  he   called    *Synepigonic.      1879   T*"*fs   12    Mar.   4/1 
[Dr.    LaskerJ   is,  like   his   *synethmc  co-reformer  Paul,  a 
man    of   no    great    presence.       1850  T.   P.    KIRKMAN    in 
Catu&r.  <$•  Ditbl.  Afat/i.  yrnl.   V.   102  A.  .curve.. which. . 
touches  the    n    harmonicaU   (//),   *synharmonic  with  A 
in    respect  of  the   «    pairs  (lie   vt).     Ibid.    104    Curves  .. 
which  touch  alike  the  three  harmonicals., and  meet  each  its 
synharmonic..at  the  .six  angles  of  the  hexagon.     Ibid.  97 
The  tangents  at  the  intersection  of  /  =  o  and  q  =  o  form 
with  them  an  harmonic  pencil..  .Let  this   be  denoted    by 
saying   that   the   two  branches   of  [the  curve]  A'  =  o  aie 
*synharmonicals  in  respect  of  [the  straight  lines]  /  -  o  and 
7  =  0.     1904  Jrnt.   R.  Microsc.  Sec.   Apr.  222    L.  Petri.. 
finds  the  two  nuclei  (the  'synkaiionl  present  in  the  hyph<e  of 
ihetrama,  as  described  for  other  hymenomycetes.  1905  Brit. 
Mtd.  Jrnl.  25  Feb.  442 The  male  and  female  nuclei  closely 
combine,  forming  the  synkaryon.      1904  Jinl.  R.  Microsc. 
Soc.  Feb.  94  That  phase  in  the  life-history,  the  *synkaryo- 
phyte,  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  development 
in  the  Basidiomycetes.     1881  J.  Ross  Treat.  Dis.Ncn-otts 
Syst.  i.  v.  I.  162  *Synkinesis.     Under  this  term  are  gene 
rally  included  certain  involuntary  movemenls  of  paralysed 
parts  ;  but  I  shall  extend  the  meaning  orthe  word  so  as  to 
include  also  certain  motor  anomalies  which  occur  in  muscles 
subject  to  spasm.      1883  ARTHUR  FernUy  Led.  160  Carpo- 
genethlic  synkinesis  of  the  sexes  with  other  phenomena  of 
the  botanic  hierarchy.      1901    DORLAND  Mca.  Dz\  t.  (ed.  2), 
*Synkinetict  pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  synkinesis. 
1911   MAKETT  Anthropol.  ix.  236  Let  us  assume,  then,  that 
there  are  two  main  stages  in  the  historical  evolution  of 
society... I  propose  to  term  them  the  *synnomic  and  the 
syntelic  pha>es  of  society.     '  Synnomic  *  ifiom  the  Greek 
nontos,  custom)  means  that  customs  are  shared,    'Syntelic  ' 
(from  the  Greek   telos.  end)  means  that  ends  are  shared. 
The  synnomic  phase  is,  from  the  psychological  point  of 
view,  a  kingdom  of  habit;    the  syntelic  phase  is  a  king 
dom  of  reflection.      1898  Syd.  Soc.  /.«•.,    *Synorchism. 
1786  PISKEKIOM  Anc.  Sc.  Poems  I.  p.  cxliii,  *5ynortho- 
graphic   and    Symphonipus    Words.       1694    W.    BATESOS 
Study  of  Variation  xviii.  458  'I  he  ears  of  vertebrates,  .in 
the  *synotic  or  cephalotic  condition  arc  compounded  in  the 
middle  line  to  a  varying  degree.     1890  SLKDOMM  in  Ibis 
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SYNAGOGICAL. 

Jan.  31  In  *synpelmous  birds  the  plan  tars  do  not  cross  each 
|  other  at  the  back  of  the  tarsus..,  but  coalesce  at  the  point 
!  where  they  usually  cross.  1870  A.  W.  BENNETT  in  Jrnl. 
i  Bot.  June  192,  I  would  propose. .  terms  similar  to  those 
applied  to  the  pistil,  where  we  use  'apocarpous',  and 
syncarpous '.  . .  The  terms  '  nposepalous  ,  'synsepalous1 
'apopetalous',  and  ' 'synpetalpus ',  would  at  once  convey 
their  meanings.  1903  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  17  Mar.  282  The 
pelvis  of  the  Musophagi..,  its  breadth  is  due.  .to  the  great 
length  of  the  Nyn^acral  transverse  processes.  Ibid.  273 
The  most  complete  'synsamim  is  that  of  Cffua,  and  is  made 
up  as  follows:— I  thoracic,  3  lumbar,  3  bimbo-sacral,  2 
sacral,  and  4  caudal  [vertebra:].  1847  W.  E.  SIKEI.E  t-ield 
Bot.  p.  xxii,  Cal[yx]  Synstpalous,  coloured.  Primulcee. 
1900  I!.  I).  JACKSON  d'foss.  Bot.  Tenus^  VSyn^permous. 
186^  M.  T.  MASTERS  V'eget.  'Itratol.  50  *Synspermy,  or 
Union  of  the  Seeds.  1902  POCI.TOS  in  Eniytl.  Brit.  XXVII. 
j  147/1  Resemblances  ..  incident  Ally  caused  by  functional 
J  adaptation,  Mich  ;is  the  mole-like  forms  produced  in  the 
burrowing(InMctivoia  [etc.]..  .Such  likene>s  may  be  called 
"Syntecbnic  Resemblance.  1911  MAKETT  Attthtopol.  ix. 
236  *Syntelic  [see  sj  nn<nuic\.  Ibid.  237  That  independence 
of  character  which  is  the  prime  condition  of  -.yntclic  society. 
1900  li.  I).  JACKSON  Gloss.  Hot.  Terms,  *Syntepnlcust  the 
Upals  united.  1839  G.  KOBFRTS  Dicf.C'eo/.,  *Synthcrtn<il..^ 
having  the  same  degree  of  h«at.  Applied  to  the  exterior 
and  interior  of  the  earth,  which.. are  not  synthetmal,  but 
differ  gieaily  in  temperatuie.  1901  DOKLAND  Mcd.  Diet. 
(ed.  ,-),  'Sjntoxoid.  1903  [see  TOXOID). 

Synadelphite  C>inacle-l^it).  Min.  fad.  G. 
syttadelphit  (Sji'.gren,  1884),  f,  Gr.  ovv  SVN-  + 
d?cA^os  brother  4  -tf,  -iTE1:  so  named  'because 
intimately  associated  with  oilier  iclated  species' 
(Dana).]  An  arsenate  of  manganese  and  aluminium, 
With  some  calcium  and  magnesium,  occurring  in 
black  or  brownish-black  monoclinic  crystals. 

1892  DANA  Syst.  Min.  8or. 

il  Synaeresis  (sirl-T^is).  Cram.  Also  syn- 
eresis.  [late  L.  syn&rcsist  n.  Gr.  ovvaipivis  a 
taking  or  drawing  together,  contraction,  f.  ovv 
SYN-  +  alptiv  to  take.]  Contraction,  esp.  of  two 
vowels  into  a  diphthong  or  a  simple  vowel. 

1577  PKACHAM  Card.  Elctjucnce  L  iij,  Syuxtesi$t  when  of 
two  sillablt-s  in  measuring,  there  is  made  Uit  one,  as  when 
of  this  word  \ertuous,  which  hath  .3.  Sillables,  we  pro 
nounce  it  with  two,  thus  vertnts,  and  likewyse  lighte-  us. 
1589  PUTTEKHAH  l-.ngl.  /Yfi/r  n.  xiv.  [xv.]  (Arb.)  139  Con- 
trading  a  sillable  by  \ertue  t>f  ihe  figure  Synereils.  1657 
J.  SMITH  Afyst.  Rhet.  176  Syna;resis..is  a  tontraciicn  of 
two  woids  or  syllables  into  one.  1712  AOUISON  Sfcil.  No. 
470  P  5  Ol^ervii'g  that  .\ytwesis  which  had  been  neglected 
by  ignorant  Transcribers.  1878  G.  CONWAY  V.rsif.  89 
Syllables  which  by  reason  of  elision,  or  synacresis,  or  slur 
ring,.,  have.,  no  effect  on  the  metre. 

I!  Synsesthesia  (sin^)irsia\  PsychoL  PI.  -as 
(-/).  AUo  synes-.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  ovv  SYN-  + 
stem  alo8(-  to  feel,  perceive,  after  amvsihesia.]  -a, 
A  sensation  in  one  part  of  the  body  produced  by 
a  stimulus  applied  to  another  part.  b.  Agree 
ment  of  the  feelings  or  emotions  of  different  in 
dividuals,  as  a  stage  in  the  development  of  s)m- 
pathy.  c.  Production,  from  a  sense-impression  of 
one  kind,  of  an  associated  mental  image  of  a  sense- 
impression  of  another  kind  :  sec  quot.  1903. 

1891  Cent.  Di<;t.t  Synaest/iest'a,  syticsthesia,  the  produc 
tion  of  a  sensation  located  in  one  place  when  anothei  place 
is  stimulated.  1897  tr.  Kifaot's  Psychol.  Evictions  n.  iv. 
331  If.  .we  try  to  follow  the  evolution  of  sympathy.. we 
distinguish  three  principal  phases.  The  fir>t,  or  ph>sio- 
logical,  consists  in  an  agreement  of  motor  tendencies  a 
synergia  ;  the  second,  or  psychological,  consists  in  an  agree 
ment  of  the  emotional  states,  a  symesthesiti\  the  third,  or 
intellectual,  results  from  a  community  of  representations  or 
ideas.  1903  F.  W.  H.  MYERS  Human  ret  tonality  \.  p.x1, 
Vestiges  of  the  primitive  undifTerentiated  sensitivity  peisist 
in  the  form  of  synxsthesise,  e.  g.  when  the  hearing  of  an  ex 
ternal  .sound  carries  wiih  it,  by  some  arbitrary  association 
of  ideas,  the  seeing  of  some  form  or  colour. 

So  ||  Syiieestliesis  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  owaia&rjais 
joint  perception]  :  see  quot. 

1881  MivAKTOz/  386»o/s,  The  sum-total  of  the  mental 
action  of  a  rational  animal  may  be  called  its  noesis,  which 
will  be  the  analogue  of  the  synest/usis  or  sum-total  of  the 
felt  neural  psychoses  of  an  irrational  animal. 


Csi'iiagJugal),*!.  Alsosynagogual. 
[f.  STHAOOQUB  +  -AL.J  Of,  pertaining  or  relating 
to,  or  characteristic  of  a  or  the  synagogue. 

1681-3  (-'use  ludiff.  Things  to  The  Synagogual  Worship. 
17*3  MATHER  V:nd.  Bible  298  The  icason  why  the  Jews 
omit  the  points  in  their  Synagogal  copies.  1857  HADEN 
POWF.LL  Cfir.  without  Judaism  151  1  he  whole  ecclesiasti 
cal  system  is  shown  to  have  originated  out  of  the  synagogal, 
not  the  sacerdotal.  1887  rail  flfallG.  5  May  n  'i  Objects 
used  in  synagogua)  and  domestic  ceremonial.  1891  ZANG- 
WILL  CliiMr.G/ictlo  Proem  (18931  3  The  social  hierarchy 
was  to  some  extent  graduated  by  synagogal  contributions. 

t  Synagogian,  a.  06s.  ran-1.  In  7  sin-. 
[f.  late  L.  synagvga  or  Gr.  awayaryri  SYNAGOGUE  + 
-IAN.]  «=  prec. 

1631  LIIHGOW  Trail,  in.  116  All  their  Sinagogian  or 
Leuiticall  Priests  are  bred  here. 

Synagogical(sinag<>-djikal,  Erg-),"-  [Formed 
as  prec.  +  -ICAL.]  =  prec. 

1611  Bf.  MOUNTACU  Diatritx  385  The  Clarkes  of  Ihe  Chan 
cery  ..  and  ..  Clergy  men.,  would  not  transfer  re  their  name 
of  /'rcs/yter,  or  of  Pnsbyteratus,  to  any  such  signification, 
cither  synaRoRicoll  or  synodicall,  after  the  Lemannian  cut. 
1644  J.  GOODWIN  fn,m.  Triumph.  (1645)  jo  Nor  were  ihe 
members  of  this  Assembly,  Synod,  chosen  by  the  respective 
Synago^icall  Congregations.  1881-3  Sehajff's  Encycl. 


SYNAGOGISM. 

Relig.  Knovjl.  I.  791  Those  synagogical  desks  from  which 
Jewish  rabbins.. read. 

So  Synagogism  (si'nag^d^iz'm,  -g?g-),  attach-   I 
ment  to  a  system   likened  to  that  of  the  Jewish 
synagogue ;   Synagogist  (si'nag(>d;$ist,  -g?g-),  an 
adherent  of  the  Jewish  synagogue. 

c  1662  F.  KERBY  in  O.  HqmatfiDiaria,  etc.  (1883)  III. 
27  The  Dianists  and  the  contradicting  synagogists  [cf.  Acts 
xix.  i,  8,  9,  27,  34).  1891  W.  TIXKWKLI.  in  /f«Bfc»  »/ 
Churches  12  Dec.  175/1  A  generation  stiffened  by  three 
centuries  of  conventional  synagogism. 

Synagogue  (si-nag^g).  Forms:  2-6  sina- 
goge,  3-6  siuagog,  synagog(e,  (4  sirmagog), 
4-7  ainagogue,  (5  synagod),  5-6 synagogge,  (6 
synagoog,  8  sinegogg,  senegogX  3- synagogue, 
[a.  OF.  sinagoge  (nth  c.),  mod.F.  synagogue, 
or  ad.  its  source  late  L.  syiiagoga,  a.  Gr.  ovva- 
•yw-yr}  meeting,  assembly,  (in  LXX.)  synagogue,  f. 
awayeiv  to  bring  together,  f.  aw  SYN-  +  07(11'  to  ; 
lead,  bring.] 

1.  The  regular  assembly  or  congregation  of  the   | 
Jews  for  religious  instruction  and  worship  apart  from    | 
the  service  of  the  temple,  constituting,  since  the    | 
destruction  of  the  temple,  their  sole  form  of  public   ; 
worship  ;  hence,  the  religious  organization  of  the 
Jews  as  typified  by  this,  the  Jewish  communion. 

Rabbinical  Heb.  ktiteseth,  f.  tanas  to  collect,  assemble. 

CH75  Lantb.  lloni.  9  Godemen  wite  }e  hwet  wes  sinagoge 
on  bam  aide  la^e.-Alswa  hefden  be  giwis  heore  sinagoge 
efter  moises  la}e  alswa  we  habbet  nu  cherche  efter  drihtenes 
lay:  and  efere  to  bam  setteres  dei  heo  comen  ba  iudeisc  folc  i 
..to  ban  sinagoge.  111300  Cursor M.  13615(0011.)  fe  luus  I 
..had  made. .A  statut  agains  lesum  crist,  If  any  wald  him 
!eue  or  lute  pair  synago.;es  suld  be  put  vte.  1382  WYCLIF  , 
Acts  ix.  2  SauU.axide  of  him  epistlis  into  Damaske,  to 
synagogis.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  298  The  synagoge 
ys  called  the  people  of  the  iewes,  whiche  had  knowlege  of 
the  comynge  of  cnste  by  holy  prophetes.  1521  FISHER  Serin. 
agst.  Luther  i.  Wks.  (1876)  315  The  lawe  of  Moyses,  &  the 
gouernaunce  of  the  synagoge  of  the  Iewes,  was  but  a  sha- 
dowe  of  the  gouernaunce  of  the  vnyuersall  chircheof  Christ. 
a  1873  DCUTSCH  AY//;.  (1874)  191  What  was  the  attitude  of 
the  Synagogue  towards  all  these  elements?  1887  Encycl. 
Brit.  XXII.  811/2  The  synagogue  as  an  institution  char 
acteristic  of  Judaism  arose  after  the  work  of  K/ia.  1909 
J.  R.  HARKIS  in  Contt-mf>.  Rev.  Apr.  423  The  time  when 
the  Christian  Church  had  not  finally  elongated  from  the 
synagogue. 

b.  The  Great  Synagogue :  a  Jewish  council  of 
1 20  members,  said  to  have  been  founded  and  pre 
sided  over  by  Ezra  after  the  return  from  the  Baby 
lonian  captivity. 

1625  T.  GODWYN  Moses  ry  Aaron  (1641)  iSo  That  great 
assembly  of  Prophets  and  holy  men,  called  together  by 
Esra,  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  after  their  returne 
from  Babylon,  is  called  Synagoga  inagna,  Their  great 
Synagogue.  1876  B.  MAKTIN  MessiaKs  Kingd,  n.  iv.  88 
The  Great  Synagogue,  which  consisted  of  120  members, 
governed  the  Jews  both  in  political  and  ecclesiastical 
matters  for  about  no  years,  from  Nehemiah  to  Simon  the 
fust,  when  it  was  merged  in  the  Sanhedrim.  1881  W.  I\, 
SMITH  Old  Test,  in  Jewish  Ch.  vi.  156  The  Great  Syna 
gogue  plays  a  considerable  part  in  Jewish  tradition !.. we 
now  know  that  the  whole  idea,  .is  pure  fiction. 

2.  transf.    in  hostile  controversial  use,  often  in 
phr.  synagogue  of  Satan  (in  allusion  to  Rev.  ii.  9). 

In  quot.  1464  used  ignoratitly,  through  a  misunderstanding 
of  snnt  synagoga  Satanx,  '  they  are  the  synagogue  of 
Satan  ',  as  a  personal  term  of  abuse. 

1464111  AcaatlMy*3&u&{l$go)  151/1  He.  .affermed  that  the 
blessed  sacrament  of  the  Ar.ter  is  a  grete  devyll  of  hell,  and 
a  Sinagoge.    Ibid.,  He.  .aftermed  tliat  oure  holy  Fadre,  the 
pope  of  Rome,  is  a  great  best,  and  a  devyll  of  hell,  and  a 
Syna.;O4e.     1547  Bk.  Marchauntes  e  iij,  To  be  slayne  and 
murdred  of  them,  or  at  the  least  excommunicate  in  their 
sinagog.    1565  HARDING  Confitt.  Afol.  tv.  212  b,  They  can 
not  be  the  ..  shining  church  of  Christ.  ..Wherefore  it  re- 
maiiH-th  that  it  is  the  synagog  of  Antichrist,  and  Lucifer. 
Ibid.  VI.  341  b,  They  resisting  the  holy  Ghost.,  gather  to  the 
synagog  of  Satan.     1583  in  Cath.  Rec.  Soc.  Pnlil.  I.  37  To 
the  comforth  of  them  that  love  Hym  and  His  Spouse  the 
Catholique  Church,  and  to  the  condemnation  of  so  many 
that   so  willingly  and  wittingly  join   in   the   Sinagoge   of 
Satan.     1648  MILTOX  Observ.  Art.  Peace\Vks.  1851  IV.  571 
By  the  incitement,  .of  that  unchristian  Synagogue  \sc.  Scots 
Presbytery]  at  Belfast.     1674  HICKMAS  Qniiiquart.  Hist. 
(ed.  2)  133  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  no  Armmians  had., 
forsaken  the  Church  of  England,  and  took  sanctuary  in  the 
Synagogue  of  Rome.     1688  HOLME  Armoury  n.  1 1/2  Where 
God  hath  his  Church,  the  Devil  will  have  his  Synagogue. 
1874  W.  P.  MACKAV  Grace  <y  Truth  (1875)233  It  is  because 
of  the  name  we  bear  that  the  blasphemies  of  hell  are  poured 
upon  us.     There  are  the  '  synagogues  of  Satan  ',  in  which 
the  blasphemous  doctrines  of  devils  are  taught. 
3.  A   building  or  place  of  meeting   for   Jewish 
worship  and  religions  instruction. 
Rabbinical  Heb.  beth  hakkenesetk  house  of  assembly. 
[CUTS:  see  i.]    1:1290  Sttncta  Crux  551  in  S.  Eng.  Leg. 
I.  17  po  be  rode  was  bare  i-founde,  alle  be  fiiwes  as  nome 
And  ladden  as  forth  to  heore  Synagogue,  c  1380  .V;V /•>/•«///£. 
2535  To  be  Synagoge  wan  sche  cam   be  dore  heo  haueb 
oundo.    c  1400  MAUNDKV.  viii.  (1839!  p?  There  besyde  was 
the  synagoge  where  the  bysshoppes  of  Jewes  and  the  sarra- 
zins  camen  to  aidere  and  helden  here  conseill.    1577  HOLIN- 
SHED  Chran.  II.  776/1  They  tooke  &  sacked  the  Citie  of 
Lincoln*,  spoyled  the  Iewes,  and  slew  many  of  them,  entred 
their  sinagoge,  and  brent  the  boke  of  their  lawe.      IJ06 
SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  in.  i.  135  Goe  Tuball,  and  meete  me  at 
our_  Smagogue.     1635  A.  STAFFORD  Fein.  Glory  224  All  of 
their  Religion  are  cnjoyned  in  solemne  Prayer  made  in  their 
Smagogues  thrice  every  day.      1721  N.  BI.UNDKI.I.  Diary 
(1895)  197,  I  was  at  the  Jews  Sinegogg  by  Leadon-Hall 
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Market.  1838  Civil Eng.  >,  Anh.  Jriit.  I.  327/1  The  New 
Synagogue  in  Great  St.  Helen's.. has  just  been  completed. 
1876  1 


ARTIN  Messiah's  Kingd.  II.  iv.  82  The  synagogue 


were  built  by  preference  t 
the  ceremonial  ablutions. 

fb.   trails/.  A  place  of  worship  ;  a  temple.    J 
post-Reformation    use    applied    disparagingly   to 
abbeys  or  the  like.   01>s. 

(1400  Destr.  Trvy  4467  Thies  kynges..turnyt  into  tem- 
ptill...  Be  counsel!  of  the  kepers..  pat  serued  bat  Synagod. 


li.iii.  (1877)  I.  74 They.,  began  that  synagog  [Osney  Abbey) 


them  so  many  Synagogues  [cf.  Luke  vii.  5]. 
c.  (See  quota.) 

1894  U'estin.  Gaz.  31  Dec.  3/2  A  large  quantity  of  this 
fruit.. is  bought  up  by  Jews  occupying  stands  in  Russell, 
street.  Their  quarter  is  known  as  the  '  Synagogue  '.  1909 
WARE  Passing  Eng.,  Synagogue,  ..  shed  in  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  Garden  [=Covent  Garden].  So  called  from 
this  place  (erected  1890)  being  wholly  '  run  '  by  Jews. 

1 4.  gen.  An  assembly :  chielly  as  a  literalism 
of  biblical  translation.  Obs. 

,11300  E.  E.  Psalter  lxxxi[i].  i  God  stode  in  sinagoge  of 
goddes  ma.  a  1325  Prose  Psalter  vii.  7,  &  synagoge  of 
folke  shal  encumpas  be.  a  1400  Minor  Poems  fr.  tertian 
AfS.  xxiii.  650  Whos  deore  sone  stod  In  \>e  Synagoge  of 
goddes.  1592  MARLOWE  Mass.  Paris  11.  ii,  There  are  an 
hundred  Hugonets,  and  more,  Which  in  the  woods  doe 
holde  their  synagogue.  1881  N.  T.  (R.  V.)  Jas.  ii.  2  If 
there  come  into  your  synagogue  [1611  assembly]  a  man 
with  a  gold  ring. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1652  PISCHION  (title)  The  Jewes  Synagogue  ;  or,  a  Treatise 
concerning  The  ancient  Orders  and  manner  of  Worship 
used  by  the  Jewes  in  their  synagogve-Assemblies.  Ibid.,  To 
Rdr.,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  search  out,  as  well  as  I 
could,  their  Synagogue. worship,  together  with  some  of 
their  ancient  Discipline-practices.  Ibid.  ii.  38  Whiles  the 
lews  lived  in  their  own  land,  their  synagogue  disciplinedid 
depend  upon  their  Sanhedrin  Courts.  1716  PKIMF.AUX  Con. 
tied.  O.  ff  N.  Tcst.\\.  (1718)  I.  300  The  second  part  of  their 
synagogue-service  is  the  reading  of  the  scriptures.  Ibid, 
301  Their  ordinary  synagogue  days  in  every  week  were 
Monday,  Thursday  and  Saturday.  1781  COWPER  Truth 
57  A  praying,  synagogue-frequenting,  beau.  1886  CONDER 
"Syrian  Stone-Lore  vii.  (1896)  264  The  style  of  the  syna 
gogue  architecture  is  very  like  that  of  the  Roman  temples 
of  the  same  age.  The  lion,  the  ram,  the  hare  are  carved  on 
the  lintels  of  the  synagogue  doors — a  curious  deviation 
from  the  law  of  Moses.  1889  COHEN  &  DAVIS  (title)  Voice 
of  Prayer  and  Praise,  a  Handbook  of  Synagogue  Music. 
1910  Daily  Citron,  i  Feb.  4/7  The  proposal  that  synagogue 
services  should  be  limiled  to  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Hence  Sy'nagogning  vH.st.,  attendance  at  the 
synagogue  ;  Synagoguish  a.,  showing  excessive 
zeal  for  the  synagogue,  fanatical. 

1690  D'UHFEV  Ccllin's  Walk  i.  37  Your  party  Synago- 

fuish,  Not  half  so  Politique,  as  Roguish.  1824  Miss 
'EKRIEK  Inhcr.  xliv,  The  synagogin',  the  tabernaclm',  the 
psalmin'  that  goes  on  in  this  hoose. 

Synallactic  (sinselre-ktik),  a.  rare.  [ad.  Gr. 
avva\\a.KTiit6s,  f.  ovva.\\aaativ  to  exchange,  bring 
into  intercourse,  reconcile,  f.  avv  Svx-  +  a\\aaaciv 
to  change,  exchange.]  Reconciliatoiy. 

1853  WHKWELL  Grotius  II.  xx.  II.  252  Retribution  {as  an 
end  of  punishment].. is  properly  what  Aristotle  refers  to 
Synallactic  justice. 

Synallagmatic  (sinsclaegmie-tik),  a.  [ad. 
Gr.  avva\\a~/i*aTiKus,  f.  awa\\ayna  covenant, 
contract,  f.  owa\\aaativ  (see  prec.).]  Pertaining 
to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  contract  or  mutual  engage 
ment  ;  imposing  mutual  obligations ;  reciprocally 
binding  :  esp.  in  Civil  Law,  of  a  treaty  or  the  like. 

1792  Ann.  Reg.,  St.  Papers  251/1  These  cessions,  .which 
are  synallagmatic  acts, . .  being  infringed  by  the  usurping 
assembly,  would  beat  present  annulled.  1818  COLEDHOOKE 
Obligations  16  Mutual  or  synallagmatic  contracts  are  either 
perfectly  or  imperfectly  reciprocal.  1875  POSTK  Gains  in. 
Comm.  (ed.  2)  362  The  several  proffered  and  accepted  pro 
mises  are  called  a  Bilateral  or  Synallagmatic  Convention. 
1898  iqth  Cent.  Feb.  234  A  synallagmatic  contract  between 
two  States. 

So  Synallagma'tical  a.  in  same  sense ;  hence 
Synallagma'tically  adv. 

1871  Daily  News  20  Apr.  5  Armistice  and  '  synallagmati- 
i  cal  amnesty. v  When  these  terms  are  mutually — I  beg  par 
don — synallagmatically  accepted,  then  we  are  told  that  the 
peace  will  be  without  conquerors  and  without  conquered. 

Synallaxine  (sinwU-c-ksain,  -in),  a.  Ornith. 
[ad.  mod.L.  Synallaxinse.  pi.,  f.  Synallaxis 
(Vieillot,  1819),  name  of  the  typical  genus:  see 
-INE1.]  Belonging  to  the  subfamily  Synallaxinx 
of  dendrocolaptine  birds,  found  in  tropical  America, 
in  habits  and  appearance  resembling  tree-creepers. 

1862  WOOD  Illtutr.  Vat.  Hist.  II.  260  The  Synallaxine 
birds  are  generally  found  upon  the  trees,  which  they  tra 
verse  with  great  rapidity  in  search  of  the  various  insects  on 
which  they  feed.  1888  P.  L.  SCLATER  Argentine  Ornith. 
I  I.  195  Nor  has  it  the  restless  manner  of  most  Synallaxine 
birds. 

II  Synaloepha  (sinalrfa),  -phe  (-ft),  sb.  Gram. 
Also  -le-.  [late  L.,  a.  Gr.  (ivva\oi(priti.  owaXtitpftv 
to  smear  or  melt  together,  f.  ami  SYN-  +  dAti'i/xic  to 


SYNANTHY. 

anoint.  In  F.  synalephe,  It.,  Sp.  sinalefa,  1'g.  sy- 
nalepha.]  The  coalescence  or  contraction  of  two 
syllables  into  one ;  esp.  the  coalescence  (in  verse) 
of  two  vowels  at  the  end  of  one  word  and  the 
beginning  of  the  next,  by  obscuration  of  the 
former  (or,  loosely,  by  suppression  of  it,  in  which 
case  more  properly  called  elisioti}.  f  Also  in 
humoious  allusion  (quot.  1698). 

1540  PALSGR.  Acolastns  E  iij  b,  Whan  so  euer  a  worde 
endeth  in  a  vowel,  the  nexte  word  folowyng  begynnynge 
with  a  vowell.  .than  shall  the  vowell  that  the  precedent 
worde  ended  in,  be  drouned,  and  not  accounted  in  scan- 
nynge,  by  this  fygure  Synalcepha.  1602  CAMHON  Art 
E"gl.  Poesic  38  'i  he  Synalcephas  or  Elisions  in  our  toong 
are  either  necessary  to  auoid  the.. gaping  in  our  verse.. or 
may  be  vsd  at  pleasure,  as  for  let  rs  to  say  let's.  1685 
DKYDF.N  Sylrz  Pref.,  Poet.  Wks.  (1910)  384  [Ovid]  avoids 
. .  all  Synaloepha's,  or  cutting  off  one  Vowel  when  it 
conies  before  another,  in  the  following  word.  1698  FAR- 
QUHAR  Lore  ft  Bottle  v.  ii,  I'll  cut  off  one  of  his  Limbs,  111 
make  a  Synalcepha  of  him.  1741  J.  MARTVN  tr.  Virg.  Gcorg. 
I.  4  note  (1811)  2,  i  Some  editions  have  atquc,  between 
pccori  and  apibns,  to  avoid  a  synalcepha.  1827  TAIE 
Grit.  Kletres  in  Theatre  of  Greeks  (ed.  2)  445  Hegelochus, 
who  acted  the  part  of  Orestes,  .when  he  came  to  v.  273, 
(V  KUJLIOTWC  yap  auflif  a5  yaAijc'  opw,  wanting  breath  to  pro- 
nounce  yoAiji/  6pw  with  the  delicate  synalepha  required, . . 


Spanish  poetry. 

Hence  t  Synaloepha  v.  trans,  (nonce-wd.'),  to 
contract  by  Synalcepha  (in  quot.yff.). 

1661  FELTHAM  Resolves  II.  Ivi.  (td.  6)  302  Whatsoever  he 
does  well,  is  presently  detracted  from,  till  it  be  lessened  and 
synalojpha'd  [ed.  1677  synalceph'd]  into  nothing. 

Synamer :  see  SINAMEK. 

Synamom(e,  -mon(d,  obs.  ff.  CINNAMON. 

|]  Syliailgium  (sinse'ndjicm).  PI.  -ia.  Also 
anglicized  synauge  (si'nscndj).  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr. 
avv  SYN-  +  ayftiov  vessel.] 

1.  Anal,  and  Zoo/.  A  collective  or  common  blood 
vessel  from  which  several  arteries  branch  ;    spec. 
the  terminal  part  of  the  arterial  trunk  in  the  lower 
vertebrates. 

1875  HUXLEY  in  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  763/1  Pylang'nun  and 
synanghun,  together,  are  the  equivalents  of  that  portion  of 
the  heart  which  lies  between  the  ventricle  and  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  pericardium.  1875  HUXLICV  &  MARTIN  Eleiu. 
Bid.  (1877)  176  The  terminal  part  common  to  the  divergent 
trunks  is  the  synangium. 

2.  Bot.  The  oblong  mass  of  coherent  sporangia 
in  ferns  of  the  order  Marattiacese. 


gium.      1893    -- 

is  difficult  to  recognize . .  the  exact  limits  of  the  sporogenous 
masses  in  the  synangia. 

Hence  Synangial  (siniE'nd.yal),  Synangio  (sin- 
se-ndgik)  adjs.,  pertaining  to  or  constituting  a 
synangium. 

1875  'HUXLEY  in  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  765/1  Three  thick  semi- 
lunar  valves  are  placed  at  the  ventricular  end  of  this  region, 
and  three  others.. at  its  synangial  end.  1902  C.  REIU 
ll'id.  XXXI.  417/1  Numerous ..  fern-sporangia  occur  in  the 
petrified  material  of  the  Carboniferous  formation  ;  the  pre- 


Syiiantliereous  («DtsiJ»e*ift»)j  a,  Bot.  ran. 
[f.  mod.L.  Synanlhcresf  pi.  (Richard,  1801),  f.  Gr. 
aw  SYN-  +  mod.L.  anthera  ANTHEB  :  see  -ous.] 
Belonging  to  the  order  Synantherese,  a  synonym 
of  Compositx,  having  the  anthers  united ;  syn- 
genesious.  Also  Synantherous  (-arn)eras)  a. 
So  Synanthero-logy  [-LOGY],  the  study  of  the 
Compositx ;  whence  Synantlierolo-gical  a.,  per 
taining  to  synantlurology  ;  Synantfcero'logist, 
one  who  studies  or  treats  of  the  Composite. 

1859  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.  s.v.  Siphonifhylum,  A  'synan- 
thereous  plant.  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  "Synamherological.  1881 
Jriil.  Bot.  New  Ser.  X.  150  The  last-named  author,  facile 
princeps  amongst  "synantherologists.  1859  MAVNK  h.rp»s. 
Lex.,  Xynantherologia..Krm  for  a  treatise  on  the  plants  of 
the  Synanthereae  :  *synantherology.  1849  BALFOUR  iff*. 
Hot.  §  417  The  stamens . .  may  also  unite  by  their  anthers,  and 
become  syngenesious  or  'syuamherous. 

Syiiaiithesis  (sinscnja -sis).  />'"'•  [f.  SYN-  -t 
ANTHESIS.]  Simultaneous  ripening  of  the  stamens 
and  pistils  in  a  flower;  hence  Synanthetic 
(-J>e-tik)«., exhibiting  synanthesis.  So  Syna'nthic 
a.  [Gr.  Mas  flower],  characterized  by  synanthy  ;  _ 
Syna-nthious  a.,  of  leaves,  expanding  at  the  same 
time  as  the  flowers  (cf.  synanthous) ;  Synanthovis 
(sin.-E-npss)  a.,  (a)  applied  to  plants  whose  leaves 
expand  at  the  same  time  as  the  flowers;  (6)  *>$yn- 
anthic;  Synanthy  (since'npi),  abnormal  union  or 
fusion  of  two  or  more  flowers. 

i  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  vi.  §  4  (ed.  6)  219  ' 


Campanula  medium.  1845  LINDLEY  Sch.  Bot.  viii.  (1858) 
13=;  Leaves.. 'synanthious  (i.e.  appealing  with  the  flowers). 
1832  —  iHtrod.  Bot.  401  'Synanthous ;  when  flowers  and 


SYNAPHE. 

leaves  appear   at    the   same    time.     1869  M.   T.   MASTFRS 

I'egtt.  Teratol.  37  *Synanthy  may  take  place  without  much 
derangement  of  the  structure  of  either  flower, 

Synapar,  var.  SINOPER  Obs. 

||  Synaphe  (srnafi).  Anc.  Gr.  A  fits.  [a.  Gr. 
ffvvatfijj  connexion,  junction,  f.  avv  SYN-  +  aitr(tv 
to  fasten,  fix.]  The  'conjunction1  of  two  tetra- 
chords  (see  CONJUNCT  B.  6)  :  opp.  to  DIAKETJXIS. 

1801  BUSBY  Diet.  AT  us.  1898  STAINER&  BARRETT  Diet. 
Jlfus.  Terms  205/2  After  new  lyres  had  been  made  to  carry 
eight  strings  the  entire  octave  was  included  upon  the  in 
strument.  The  old  system  of  tuning  the  lyre  [with  seven 
strings]  was  then  called  Synaphe  or  Conjunction, .  .and  the 
new,  or  octave,  system  was  called  Harmoma. 

!l  Synaphea  (sinafra).  Anc.  Pros,  [late  L., 
ad.  Gr.  auvcKptta  connexion,  f.  avvatp^s  connected, 
united  (cf.  prec.).]  Continuity  of  rhythm;  main 
tenance  of  the  same  rhythm  throughout,  esp.  in 
anaprestic  verse. 

1817  TATP.  C,rk.  Metres  in  Theatre  of  Creeks  (ed.  2)  43.1 
The  synaphea  (or  <ri>i-a<£tia),  that  property  of  the  Anapestic 
system  which  Rentley  first  demonstrated,  is.,  scansion  con 
tinued  with  strict  exactness  from  the  first  syllable  to  the 
very  last,  but  not  Including  the  last  itself,  as  that,  .may  be 
long  or  short.  i85x  I'ALKY  &&chylns  (ed.  2)  Suppliers  8 
note.  The  law  of  anapaestic  synaphea  is  violated  by  a  dactyl 
coming  before  an  anapaest. 

Synapir,  -our,  var.  SINOPEH  Obs. 

Synapise:  see  SINAPIZE. 

Synaposematic,  etc. :  see  SYN-. 

Synapse  (since'ps).  Anat.  [ad.  Gr.  avvaif/ts : 
see  SYNAPSIS.]  The  junction,  or  structure  at  the 
junction,  between  two  neurons  or  nerve-cells. 

1899  AH&utfs  Syst.  A  fed1.  VI.  512  A  feature  of  the  con 
catenations  of  neurons  more  probably  explicative  of  modifi 
cation  and  delay  of  nerve  impulses  is  the  synapse.  1905 
McDoi'GALL  PhysioL  Fsychol.  11.27  A  simple  kind  of  synapse 
is  formed  by  the  division  of  the  end  of  an  axon..inlo  a 
number  of  fine  twigs  that  surround  the  cell-body  of  another 
neurone. 

ii  Synapsis  (sinse'psis),  PI.  synapses  (-s/z). 
[mocLL.,  ad.  Gr.  avvaifiis  connexion,  junction,  f. 
avv  SYN-  +  alfty  joining,  f.  airrav  to  join.] 

f  L  gen.  Connexion.  Obs. 

1654  H.  L' ESTRANGE  Chas.  7(1655)  88  Some  considerable 
circumstances  must  not  be  forgot,  by  reason  of  their  synap- 
sis,  their  coherence  with  this  relation. 

2.  Biol.    The   condensation   and   fusion  of  the 
chromatin  to  one  side  of  the  nucleus,  as  a  stage  in 
the  development  of  a  fertilized  cell. 

1892  J.  E.  S.  MOORE  (Cent.  Diet.,  Suppl.).  1900  B.  D. 
JACKSOS  Gloss,  not.  Terms,  Synaflsi$t  the  condensation  of 
the  nuclear  filament  to  one  side  of  the  nucleus  previous  to 
heterotypic  mitosis.  1908  BOWER  Orig.  Land  Flora  ^ 
The  nucleus  first  enters  the  condition  of  synapsis,  in  which 
a  lateral  fusion  of  the  chromosomes  in  pairs,  respectively  of 
paternal  and  maternal  origin,  is  believed  to  take  place. 

3.  Anat.    =  SYNAPSE. 

1897  FOSTER  &  SHKRRINGTON  Text  Bk.  'PhysioL  in.  i. 
(ed.  7)  929.  1900  Schdfcrs  Tc.rt-l-k.  Physiol.  II.  834  The 
synapses  are  fewest ;  iu  some,  perhaps,  there  intervenes  but 
one  synapsis. 

Synaptase  (since-pt^'s).  Chem.  [ad.  F.  syna 
ptase  (Kobkjuet,  1838),  f.  Gr.  avvarrros  joined 
together,  continuous,  with  ending  as  in  diastase.] 
An  albuminous  ferment  found  in  almonds  and 
other  oily  seeds;  also  called  emulsin. 

1849  BAI.FOUR  Man.  Bot.  §  310  Emulsine,  or  synaptase, 
is  a  nitrogenous  compound  found  in  certain  oily  seeds,  as  in 
almonds.  i86a  MII.LKR  Elt>m.  Che»i.t  Org.  (ed.  2)  105  The 
synaptase  of  the  almond  acts  upon  starch  and  sugar  in  a 
way  resembling  that  in  which  yeast  and  gluten  act. 

Synaptic  (sinse'plik),  a.  Biol.  8c  Anat.  [In 
form  ad.  Gr.  twawri/rds  connective,  copulative; 
used  as  the  adj.  corresponding  to  SYNAPSIS.]  Per 
taining  to  (a)  synapsis.  Hence  Syna'ptically  adv. 

1901  A.  MACALISTER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXV.  399/2  Con 
nected  synaptically  with  the  neurones  of  other  systems. 
1913  DORLASD  Med.  Diet.,  Synapse,  synafs£sf..ihit  con 
tact.. between  dendions. ..Called  also  synaptic  junction. 

il  Synapticula  (sinxpti*ki;/la).  ZooL  PI.  -SB 
(-f).  Also  synapticulum,  pi.  -a.  [mod.L.,  f. 
Gr.  (JvvaiTTtKos  (see  prec.)  1-  dim.  suffix  -?V«/a, 
•iculum.]  Each  of  a  number  of  transverse  cal 
careous  processes  connecting  the  septa  in  certain 
corals.  Hence  Synapti-cnlar  a.,  pertaining  to  or 
consisting  of  synapticulce  ;  Synapti 'culate  a.,  fur 
nished  with  synapticula1. 

1861  J.  R.  GREENE  Alan.  Anint.  Kingd,,  Ccelent.  155 
Septa,  .with,  .processes,  which,  in  general,  nuet  so  as  to 
constitute  numerous  '  synapticulae ',  or  transverse  props, 
extending  across  the  loculi  like  the  bats  of  a  grate.  1871 
1'.  M.  DUNCAN  ATonogr.  Hrit.  Fttssil  Corals  Ser.  n.  in.  20 
The  endotheca.. assumes  the  synapticular  form.  1883  — 
in  Jrnl.  Linn.  Soe.,  ZooL  XVII.  140  These  transversely 
placed  organs.. we  have  proposed  to  term  synapticula. 
Ibid.  144  Bounded  by  the  synapticulum  above.  lbid.t  A 
synapticulate  structure. 

Synar,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SINNER. 

Synarchy  (si'najki\  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  nwofx^h 
f.  avvapxfiv  to  rule  jointly.]  Joint  rule  or  sove 
reignty  ;  participation  in  government :  see  quots. 

1731  STACKHOUSE  Hist.  Bible  vi.  iii.  (1752)  864  note.  The 
Synarchies,  or  joint  Reigns  of  Father  and  Son-. have 
render'd  the  Chronology  a  little  difficult.  1839  K.  I.IFBFR 
Political  Ethics  n.  xii.  385  Hamarchy,  then,  signifies  some 
thing  entirely  different  from  the  ancient  synarchy,  which 
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merely  denoted  a  government   in  which  the  people  hatl  a 
share  together  with  the  lulers  proper. 

Synarthrodial  (sinai)mJu'diai),  a.  [f.  mod.L. 
synnrthrottia,  (f.  Gr.  avv  SYN-  +  dpOpwSia  AUTH- 
BOUIA)  r  -AL.]  "  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
synarthrosis. 

1830  R.  KNOX  IlecIartCs  Anat.  279  Booet..  furnished 
with  inequalities  which  fit  into  each  other,.,  invested  with  a 
synarthrodial  cartilage  intimately  united  to  the  two  articu 
lated  parts. 

II  Synarth.ro sis  (rfnajjntf^'sis).  Anat. 
-oses  (-<?u*s/z).  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  awap0pwris,  f. 
avv  SYN-  +  ap$puais  jointing,  ARTHRO8IS.]  A  form 
of  articulation  in  which  the  bones  are  firmly  fixed 
so  as  to  be  incapable  of  moving  upon  one  another, 
!  as  in  the  sutures  of  the  skull  and  the  sockets  of  the 
teeth  ^distinguished  from  AMPHIARTHROSIS  and 
DlARTHROSIS. 

1578  IiASiM'i-.R  Hist.  i\fan  3b,  Xot  vnuer  the  kynde  of 
DiarthroMS  but  Synarthrosis :  for  asinnch  as 'the  niouynt; 
of  these  l>ones  is  most  obscure.  1634  T.  JOHMSOW  i\irc\-'s 
Chirurg.  vi.  xlii.  (1678)  165  Synariluosis,  or  Coarticulation, 
.  .hath. .three  kinds.  1841  R.  1C.  GRANT  Cowp.^  Anat.  125 
There  are  fewer  immoveable  synariliroses  than  In  birds  and 
mammalia. 

Synascete  (si'nasft).  Gr.  Ch.  [ad.  late  Gr. 
ffvvaaKrfrrjSy  f.  avv  SYN-  +  dffKJ]Trjs  :  see  ASCETIC.] 


(See  quot.) 

1850  NEALE  Eastern  Ch.,  Gen.  fntrod.  iv.  Ii.  763  The 
friends  of  great  Saints  are  described  [in  the  calendar  of  the 
Greek  Church]  as  their  synascetcs. 

Synastry  (sino^stri).  Astral.  Also  in  L.  form 
synastria.  [f.  Gr.  avv  SYN-  +  dorp-,  Ayr-ftp  star  + 
-v.]  Coincidence  or  agreement  of  the  influences  of 
|  the  stars  over  the  destinies  of  two  persons. 

1657  W.  MORICE  Cf>en<i  quasi  Kou-rj  xvi,  292  There  is 
some  conformity  in  judgment  and  affection  between  them, 
as  they  write  there  is  among  those,  between  whom  there  is 
a  Synastry,  and  who  have  the  common  Stars  and  influences 
at  their  Nativities.  1855  KINGSLEY  U'estu-.  Htt!  xv.  Tint 
these  strange  attachments  were  due  to  a  synastria,  or  sym 
pathy  of  i  he  stars,  which  ruled  the  destinies  of  each  person. 
1860  MOTLEY  Netherl.  I.  vii.  366  Born  in  the  same  day  of 
the  month  and  hour  of  the  day  with  the  Queen,  but  two 
years  before  her  birth,  the  supposed  syna-try  of  their  desti 
nies  might  partly  account  in  that  age  of  astrological  super 
stition,  for  the  influence  which  he  [sc.  the  Earl  of  Leicester] 
perpetually  exerted. 

t  Synathle'tic,  a.  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  Gr.  aw- 
a9\TjTTj$  (f.  avv  SYX-  +  d^Xr/T^s  ATHLETE)  +  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  comrades  or  allies  in  a  contest. 

1671  [R.  MAC\VARD]  True  None  onf.  Pref.,  If  truth  do., 
require  a  synathletick  zeal. 

liSynaxarionf-ium(sina;kseo*rif>n,-i^m).  Gr. 
Ch.  PI.  -ia.  Also  in  anglicized  form  synaxary 
(sinre'ksari).  [eccl.  I,.,  a.  cccl.  Gr.  avva^aptov ,  f. 
awa£tt  SYNAXIS.  Cf.  F.  synaxaire.'}  An  account 
of  the  life  of  a  saint,  read  as  a  lesson  in  public 
worship;  also,  a  collection  of  such  accounts.  So 
Synaxarist  (sinct'ksarist)  [Gr.  ffwa£op/ffTi;s],  the 
compiler  of  a  synaxarion. 

1850  NEALE  Eastern  C/t.t  den,  Introd.  iv.  iii.  838  nntet 
Now  follows  the  Synaxaiion.or  extracts  from  the  Menology. 
IHd.  890  The  Synaxaria..1^^  the  a!)brev!ated  lections 
fiom  the  Menologion,  extracted  from  the  Menasa.  1853 
SCRIVENER  Collation  Grk.  HISS,  Gospels  p.  xxx,  There  aie 
scattered  fragments  of  a  Synaxarion  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
1883  ScHAFFtf/rf.C/ir.  CA.t  Apost.  Chr.  II.  xii.  §  81.645 
In  all  the  existing  Greek  and  Syriac  lectionaries  or  evange- 
liaries  and  synaxaries.  .which  contain  the  Scripture  reading 
lessons  for  the  churches.  1908  J.  U.  HARRIS  Side-Lights 
N.  T.  Research  iv.  (1909)  126  The  Synaxarist  explains  this 
to  mean  that  St.  Thomas  himself  visited  China.  1911 
Kncy<.l.  Brit.  XXVI.  292/1  The  Armenian  synaxarium, 
railed  the  synaxarium  of  Ter  Israel. 

il  Synaxis(sime'ksts).  Ch.  Hist.  PI.  synaxes 
(shiR'ks/z).  [eccl.  L.,  a.  eccl.  Gr.  fftivafts,  f.  aw- 
ayfiv  to  gather  together.]  A  meeting  for  worship, 
especially  for  celebration  of  the  Eucharist. 

1624  J.  FISHER  Answ,  Nine  Points  Contny:\  (1625)  235 


/;  fcs.  (1072)  304  Wno  knows  not  that  the  bynaxis  ol  the 
ancient  Christians  consisted  of  these  three  parts,  Of  hearing 
the  Word  of  God,  of  Prayers,  and  Commemoration  of  Clnist 
in  the  Eucharist?  1641  JKK.  TAYLOR  Episc.  xxxvii.  (1647) 
255  If  (hey  will  celebrate  Synaxes  privately,  it  must  be  by 
a  Priest,  and  he  must  be  there  by  leave  of  the  Ilisliop.  1682 
G.  VEBNON  Life  Ileylin  147  Our  Divine  built  a  private 
Oratory,  where  he  had  frequency  of  Synaxes.  a  1773  A. 
lii.Ti.r.K  Feasts  fy  Fasts  vi.  iv.  (1839)  215  Theodorus  Lector 
says  Timotheus.  .first  ordered  the  creed  to  be  recited.. at 
every  Synaxis.  187*  MORLEY  I'oltairc  v.  244  What  was  the 
difference  between  the  synaxts  and  the  mass?  i87a  W.  K 
SCUDAMORB  Notitia  Eitcharistica  \.  i.  (1876)  26  This  name 
of  Synaxis  was  given  especially  to  those  more  solemn 
assemblies  at  which  the  Sacrament  was  celebrated. 

Syncarp  (srnkaip).  Bot.  [ad.  mod.L.  syn- 
carpiitm,  f.Gr.  avv  SYX-  +  tcapiros  fruit.]  A  multiple 
fruit,  i.  e.  one  arising  from  a  number  of  carpels  in 
one  flower :  most  properly  applied  when  the 
carpels  are  coherent  (of.  next). 

Usually  distinguished  from  an  aggregate  or  confluent 
fruit,  i.e.  one  arising  from  a  number  of  flowers. 

1826-34  T-  EDWARDS  in  Etxycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  VII.  49 
Compound  fruits  or  syncarp*.  1875  HKNSETT  &  DVER  tr, 
Sachs  Rot.  537  Starting  from  the  definition  that  a  fruit  i* 
always  the  product  of  a  single  ripe  ovary,  it  follows  that 
several  fruits  may  arise  from  one  Mower,. .The  ripe  gyn:e- 
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ceum  has  in  such  cases  l»een  termed  a  multiple  fruit,  but  it 
would  be  much  better  to  apply  to  it  the  term  Syncarp. 
Thus  .,  the  ..  fruits  ..  of  Ranunculus  or  Clematis  or  ..  of 
Pseonia  or  Helleborus,  form  together  a  syncarp. .  sThe  syn- 
carp  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  pseudocarp  resulting 
from  an  entire  inflorescence,  as  in. .the  mulberry  and  fig., 
or  the  pine-apple. 

Syncarpous  (sinka'apDs),  a.  Bui.  [f.  mod.L. 
syncarptts  (f.  Gr.  avv  SYX- -utapirds  fruit)  + -ous.] 
Consisting  of  united  or  coherent  caipels:  oj>p.  to 
apocarpous. 

1830  LINDLF.Y  Nat.Syst,  Bot.  Introd.  p.  xxx,  Syncnrpous 
fovaria]  are  those  of  which  the  carpella  are  compactly  com 
bined.  1871  OLIVER  EUnt.  Hr>t.  i.  iv.  37  The  pistil  [of 
Deadneltle]  is  syncarppus,  consisting  of  two  carpels,  as 
indicated  by  the  bifid  stigma. 

Syiicarpy  (si'nkajpi).  Bot.  [Formed  as  prec. 
+  -Y.j  Abnormal  union  or  fusion  of  two  or  more 
fruits. 

1869  M.  T.  MASTERS  I'eget.  Tcrntol.  47  A  very  remark 
able  example  of  Syncarpy. .,  in  which  nine  stiawberries 
were  borne  on  one  stem.  1885  Athcjitfuut  5  Dec.  736  2 
Some  twin  apples. .were  grown  at  Shepherd's  Hush. .many 
of  the  fruits  being  good  examples  of  Syncarpy. 

Syncategoreni  (siiikart/gorem).  J.ogif.  Also 
7  -erne.  [ad.  med.L.  syncalegorema  t, Thomas 
Aquinas),  a.  Gr.  avynarrjyu/^]^a.  i.  oirvraTry-yopjiV 
(in  Logic)  to  predicate  jointly :  cf.  .Sv.v-  nnd 
CATEGOKEM.]  A  word  which  cannot  be  used  by 
itself  as  a  term,  but  only  in  conjunction  with  another 
word  or  words  :  e.  g.  a  sign  of  quantity  (as  all, 
some,  no\  or  an  adverb,  preposition,  or  conjunction. 

1653  R.  BAII.LIF.  Drsstias.  I'ititf.  (1655)  C2  Are  not  diverse 
universal!  propositions  even  with  the  Syncata^orem  of 
universalitie  of  an  indefinite  nalure  and  sense,  which  admit 
the  exception  of  some  particulars?  1697  tr.  Bitr^er^dichts' 
Lcgic  I.  xxix1.  ri6  The  Syncalegoremes  or  consignificalive 
Terms.. that  signifte  nothing  of  themselves  but  wnenjoin'd 
to  other  \\  ords,  as  ci'cry  ottet  all,  all  that,  &c. 

Syiicategorematic  (sinka;:t/{,'fir/'ma;'tik),  a. 
Logic,  [nd.  Gr.  avyKarjjfoprj/MiTiitus,  f.  a^Karrj- 
•yopr/^o. :  see  prec.  and  -1C.]  Of  the  nature  of  a 
syncategorem  :  opp.  to  CATEGOHF.MATIC. 

1827  WHATI;.LV  Logic  (ed.  2)  347  Syncategorematic  woids 
nre  Mich  as  cannot  singly  express  a  Term,  but  only  a  part 
of  a  Term.  1843  MILL  Logic  i.  ii.  §  2.  1870  JE\ONS  EKIII. 
Logic  iii.  18. 

t  Syncategorema-ticai,  a.  Ol>s.  [Formed 
as  prec.  +  -ic.u..]  =  prec. 

1646  SIR  T.  UKOWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  VI.  i.  276  The  Jcuts. .  in 
their  copies  expunged  the  word  ^3  or  Syncategorematicall 
terme  oiniiis.  (11670  HACKET  Abp.  II "illiaiiis  i.  (1693)  76 
A  cluster  of  most  crabbed  Notions,  pick'tl  up  out  of  Meta 
physics  and  Logic,  as  Categoremalical,  and  Syncategore. 
matical.  1701  Nonius  Ideal  World  I.  vi.  84  A  kind  of 
syncategorematical  term,  such  as  is  not  significative  !>y 
itself. 

Hence  f  Syncategforema  tically  adv. 

1600  \V.  WATSON  Dt-Laconion  (1602)  30  This  Elenchiall 
fallacy  (for  he  will  not  dare  stand  syncalegorematically  to 
approue  it)  denies  flatly  free-will. 

Ii  Sylicellus  (sinsc-lws).  Eccl.  PI.  -i.  Also  9 
in.  anglicized  form  syncel.  [med.L.  syntcllits, 
sincellus,  lit.  one  who  shares  a  cell  with  another, 
a.  Byzantine  Gr.  oiry«AA.05,  hybrid  f.  Gr.  aiiv  Svx- 

+  ctlla  CKLL  j/'.]  In  the  Eastern  Church,  orig.  an 
ecclesiastic  who  lived  continually  with  a  prelate  ; 
esp.  the  domestic  chaplain  of  a  metropolitan  or 
patriaich  ;  later,  a  dignitary  who  was  associated 
with  a  prelate  and  succeeded  to  his  office. 

Applied  by  some  to  ecck-siastics  in  the  \Veste_rn  Church. 

1706  PiULl.lrs  (ed.  Kersey),  Sync?llns,  a  dignify 'd  Clergy, 
man  in  the  Greek  Church,  who  was  next  to  the  Patriarch  ; 
a  liUhop's  Suffragan.  1718  CHAMDERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  There 
were  also  Syncelli  in  the  Western  Church,  particularly  in 
Fiance.  1844  KAY  Fltury's  Eccl.  Hist.  III.  13  n0/r,  At 
Constantinople  the  Syncels  possessed  a  veiy  high  rank  ;  in 
Constantino's  time  they  sat  by  the  side  of  the  Patii.irth, 
taking  precedence  even  of  the  Metropolitans.  1890  T.  \V. 
ALLIKS  I'etetfl  Keck  326  Anastasius,  priest  and  syncellus  of 
Sancta  Sophia. 

So SynceTlite  [ad.  med.L. syiicellila  :  see-lTE1]. 

1720  J.  JOHNSON  Collect.  Eccl.  Laws,  etc.  Clt.  Eng.  anno 
679.  §  7  Your  Predecessor  Gregory  of  blessed  Memory,  and 
..St.  Augustin  his  Syncellile. 

Synch,  erroneous  form  of  CIXCH  s/i.  and  v. 

1866  J.  K.  LORD  Itrit.  Coliimli.  I.  234  One  girth  only  is 
used,  styled  a  'synch',  made  oi  l.oisehair.  /3/ir1.,  The 
saddle  i*  firmly  'synched'.  1888  I  KES  &  CtUTTUBUCK 
B.  C.  iSS?  xxi.  (1892)  220  A  synch  (gi.-t!,)  of  ordinary  si^c. 

Synohesis,  synchisis,  erron.  ff.  SVNCHVSIS. 

Synchisite  (si-rjkissit).  Min.  [1'ropeily  *y«- 
chysite,  f.  Gr.  avyxv<"s  confusion  +  -ITE  '.  (l''or 
tlie  reason  of  the  name  see  quot.)]  A  lluo- 
caibonate  of  cerium  and  calcium,  occurring  in 
minute  yellow  crystals. 

1909  DANA  &  FORD  Dana's  Sysl.  Miit.  App.  n.  102  Syn« 
chisite.  ..Crystals  minute,  often  in  loose  aggregates..  .Com 
position,  CeFCaC2O«...From  Narsarsuk,  So.  Gieenlajid. 

Named  from  trt'fyxvm,  confounded,  in  allusion  to  its  being 
mistaken  for  parisite. 

II  Synchondrosis  (sinkcndr^-sis).  Anal.  PI. 
-OSes  (-i?°'s;z).  [mod.L.,  a.  late  Gr.  avyxwo/watf, 
I.  avv  SYN-  +  XUVOP°*  cartilage :  see  -osis.]  The 
junction  of  two  bones  by  cartilage;  the  structure 
or  part  in  which  this  takes  place  ;  a  cartilaginous 
articulation  or  symphysis ;  spte.  the  sacra-ilia, 


SYNCHONDROTOMY. 

synchondrosis  or  articulation  of  the  sacrum  with 
the  ilium. 

1615  CKOQKE  £0<fy  r/Jfan  345  A  new  Synchondrosis  or 
articulation  by  the  mediation  of  a  Cartilage  cannot  be  made. 
173*  A.  MONRO  Anat.  Bones  (ed.  2)  luOn  the  Chin  exter 
nally,  a  transverse  Ridge  appears  in  the  Middle  j.  .the  two 
Parts,  of  which  this  l*one  then  consists,  are  joined. .in 
Children  by  Syncliondrosis.  1831  R.  Ksox  Cloy  net's  Anat. 
163  The  articulations  in  which  cartilages  are  employed  to 
keep  the  hones  together  are  called  Synchpndroses.  1835-6 
Tod(Cs  Cycl.  Anat.  1.249/1  In  thesacro-iliac  symphysis,or 
synchondrosis.  1875  HUXLEY  in  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  753/1 
The  suspensorium.. being,  as  a  general  rule,  united  with 
some  part  of  the  wall  of  the  skull  by  synchondrosis. 

Hence  Syiichondrosial  (-<?u'sial)  <?.,  of,  pertain 
ing  to,  or  constituting  a  synchondrosis ;  Eyii- 
chondro  sially  adv.,  in  the  manner  of  a  syn 
chondrosis.  So  Synchondrotomy  (-frtonri)  Surg. 
[-TOMY],  the  operation  of  cutting  through  a  syn 
chondrosis,  esp.  the  symphysis  pnbis  (SYMPHYSIO- 
TOMY). 

i856    HUXLEY  Laing's  Preh.  Kent.  Caithn.  101  Pelves 


1848  DUSGLISON  Med.  Lex.  (ed.  7),  *Synchondrotomy. 

fSynchrism.   06s.  rare~°.    [ad.  late  L.  syn- 

christna  ^Vegetius)  rubbing  with  liniment,  a.  Gr. 

cri/7XP"7Ma  ointment,   f.  ovyxp'lftvi  f*  a^v  SYN-  + 


to  anoint.] 

1656  ULOUNT  Glossogr.  [from  Cotgr.  Sjrucristae],  Syn- 
crisin  (syn.risma),  a  liquid  Medicine,  a  thin  and  spreading 
ointment.  1658  PHILLH-S,  Synchrism. 

Synchronal  (si-nkr^nal),  a.  (sb.}.  Now  rare 
or  Ol>s.  [f.  late  L.  synchronus  SYNCHHOXOUS  + 

-AL.] 

1.  =  SYNCHRONOUS  i,  i  b.     Const,  to. 

1660  H.  MORE  Myst.  Godt.  v.  xv.  182  The  things  that  are 
found  to  be  Synchronal,  have  also  a  natural  connexion  and 
complication  one  with  another.  1668  —  Div.  Dial.  v. 
xxxvii.  513  The  Vision  of  things  synchronal  to  the  seven 
Thunders.  1671  Medfs  Wks.  Gen.  Pref.  ****j,  Those 
Passages  in  the  Apocalyps  which,  though  dispersed  here 
and  there,  are  Synchronal  and  Homogeneal.  1837  For. 
Q.  Rev,  XIX.  416  We,  last  year,  brought  before  our  readers 
a  classical  Italian  tragedy  upon  the  fall  of..  Napoleon, 
although  the  temerity  of  such  synchronal  dramatization 
was  slightly  veiled  under  old  Assyrian  names.  1856  P. 
FAIRBAIRN  Prophety  n.  iii.  §  3-  39^  Any  other  prophetic 
symbols.  .that  follow,  must  stand  to  it  in  the  relation  of 
synchronal,  not  of  contmuative  and  posterior  developments. 

2.  =  SYNCHRONOUS  2. 

1876  J.  ELLIS  Caesar  in  Egypt  71  They  blithely  dance, 
well-timed  by  castanets,  And  cymbals,  and  the  synchronal 
clap  of  hands. 

fB.  sb.  A  simultaneous  or  contemporary  event. 

1660  H.  MORE  Myst.  Godl.  v.  xvi.  197  The  last  Synchro- 
nals  are  those  that  are  contemporary  to  the  Seventh  Trum 
pet.  1681  —  £r^>s.  Dan.  App.  i.  257  Those  three  Syn- 
chronals.the  icstoied  Beast,  the  Whore,  and  the  Two-horned 
Beast.  1685  —  raralip.  Prophet,  xlii.  364. 

Syiichronic  (sinkr^nik),  at  rare.  [f.  late  L. 
synchronies  :  see  prec.  and  -1C.  Cf.  F.  syn- 
chrotriijite.] 

1.  =  SYNCHRONOUS  i,  i  b. 

1833  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  11.  Barrenness  Mod.  Art,  At  the 
interposition  of  the  synchronic  miracle.  1887  HKILPRIH 
D  1st  rib.  Anim.  n.  ii.;23i  The  want  of  synchronic  corre 
spondence.  .between.  .closely  iclated  assemblages  of  fossil 
remains. 

2.  —  next,  2. 

1891  Harper's  Mag.  Sept.  507  Whose  many  leaves  showed 
light  or  dark,  synchronic  with  the  breeze. 

Sy  II  chronical  (sinkrfnikal),  a.  Now  rare  or 
Obs.  [Formed  as  prec.  +  -ICAL.] 

1.   =  SYNCHRONOUS  i.    Const,  with,  f  to. 

1651  CUARLETON  Darkn.  A  theism  iv.  149  In  the  year  SErse 
Christi  nati  33.  (which  is  synchronicai  to  the  78.  of  the 
Julian  account).  1677  GARY  Ptilxol.  Citron,  n.  n.  in.  v. 
231  Their  Beginning  and  Continuance  Synchronicai  with 
the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel.  18*6  E.  IRVING  Babylon 
I.  in.  179  Which  are  not  successive,  but  contemporaneous 
or  synchronicai.  1838  G.  S.  FABER  Inquiry  290  On  the 
strength  of  evidence,  synchronicai  with  the  particulars  de. 
tailed.  1855  MOTLBY  Dutch  Rep.  VL.  ii.  (1866)  801/2  To  cast 


and  Scotland. 

b.   =  SYNCHRONOUS  i  b. 

1843  Florist's  Jrnl.  (1846)  IV.  252  The  attempted  syn 
chronicai  arrangement  of  the  calendar  of  operations.  1867 
J.  BURDON  SANDERSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  CLVII.  576  When 
..great  variations  of  arterial  pressure  take  place..,  it  is 
necessary.. to  adopt  some  method  of  marking  synchronicai 
points  in  the  two  tracings.  1878  H.  G.  GUINNESS  End  of 
Age  (1880)  140  Rev.  xvii,  a  prophecy  which  by_its  syn 
chronicai  connection  with  almost  all  the  other  predictions. . 
furnishes  a  most  valuable  clue. 

2.  =  SYNCHEONOUS  2. 

1660  BOYLE  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  Digress.  350  The 
Systole  and  Diastole  of  the  Heart  and  Lungs,  being  very 
far  from  Synchronicai.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  i.  60. 

Hence  Synchro  nically  adv.  =  SYNCHRONOUSLY. 

1749  HARTLEY  Qbsery.Mati  i.  i.  §  2.  67  Two  Vibrations, 
associated  synchronically.  18x8  G.  S.  FABER  Horse 
Mosaics  I.  305  The  question,  .whether  they  were,  .written 
synchronically  with  the  exodus.  1843  Civil  Eng.  fy  Arch. 
Jrnl.  VI.  159/1  The  simplicity  of  Greek  architecture,  .is 
the  element  which.. forbids  its  reproduction  synchronically. 
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Synchronism  (si-qkrihiz'm).  |>d.  mod.L. 
synchronisms,  ail.  Gr.  ffiryx/>oxi<r/ios,  f.  ovyxP°v°- 
STKCHRONOCS.  Cf.  F.  synchronisme,  It.  sins 

cronismo^\ 

1.  The  quality  of  being  synchronous;  coincidence 
or  agreement  in  point  of  time ;  concurrence  of  two 
or  more  events  in.  lime ;  contemporary  existence  or 
occurrence. 

1588  J.  HARVEY  Disc.  PrM.  zi  Is  there  any  greater  con. 
cordance,  or  Synchronisme,  belweenetheprophesieof  Wins 
and  this  text,  than  (etc.)?  c  1614  MF.DE  Wks.  (1672)  581 
The  Apocalypse  ..li.ith  marks  and  signs  ..  whereby  the 
Order,  Synchronism  and  Sequeleof  all  the  Visions,  .may  be 
found  out.  1697  liENii.EY/'/M/.iv.  (1699)  148  The  whole 
tenor  of  History,  confirm'd  by  so  many  Synchronisms  and 
Concurrences,  i/ia  SWIFT  Art  1'olit.  Lying  Wks.  1755 
III.  I.  123  It  is  impossible  lo  explain  several  phcenomenain 
relation  to  the  celerity  of  lyes,  without  the  supposition  of 
synchronism  and  combination.  1801  PLAYFAIR  lllustr. 
Iliitton.  Til.  125  Nor  is  there  any  synchronism  between  the 
most  recent  epochas  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  the  most 
ancient  of  out-ordinary  chronology.  i867Wt)RCHlsoNj'//«r/« 
v  (ed.  4)  95  The  relative  thickness  of  deposits  is  no  test 
whatever  of  their  synchronism.  1874  FARRAR  Christ  Iviii. 
1 1.  342  That  Kternity,  which  is  the  synchronism  of  all  the 
future,  and  all  the  present,  and  all  the  past. 

b.  Gt-oiit.  The  property  of  being  synchronous, 
as  a  curve  (see  SYNCBROXOCS  I  c);  spec,  of  a  circle, 
the  property  that  chords  starting  from  the  same 
point  of  the  circumference  will  be  described  in 
equal  times  by  particles  descending  under  the  in 
fluence  of  gravity. 

1867  RRANDE  &.  Cox  Diet.  Set.,  etc.  s.  v.  Synchronous, 
The  synchronism  of  the  circle. 

2.  Arrangement   or    treatment   of    synchronous 
events,  etc.  together  or  in  conjunction,  as  in  a 
history ;  agreement  in  relation  to  the  time  of  the 
events  described. 

1611  SEI.DEN  in  Drayton's  Poly-oil.  To  Kdr.  A  2,  Upon    | 
weighing  the  Reporters  credit,  comparison  with  more  per- 
,s wading  authority,  and  synchronisme,  I  the  best  touch-stone 
in  this  kind  of  trial!',      a  1676  HALE  Prim.  Grig.  Man.  n.     i 
iii.  (1677)  143  The  coherence  and  synchronism  of  all  the    | 
parts  of  the  Mosaical  Chronology.  1837  HAI.LAM  Lit.  Ear.     | 
i.  iv.  g  62  (1847)  I.  303  The  laws  of  synchronism ..  bring 
strange  partners  together,  and  we  may  pass  at  once  from 
Luther  to  Ariosto. 

b.  (with  a  and  pi.)  A  statement  or  argument    [ 
that  two  or  more  events,  etc.  are  synchronous ;  a 
parallel  drawn  between  occurrences,  etc.  in  respect 
of  time ;  a  description  or  account  of  different  events 
belonging  to  the  same  period  ;  a  tabular  arrange 
ment  of  historical  events  or  personages  according 
to  their  dates. 

1593  R.  HARVEY /Vi/,W.  7  Your  Synchronisme  of  Faunus, 
of  Sybilla  and  Praenrstine  is  to  no  purpose.  1649  ROBERTS 
Claris  liilit.  214  Which  two  Kingdoms,  .are.  .described  in 
a  continued  Synchronisme,  or  Contemporary  Parallel.  1732 
BERKELEY  Alciphr.  vi.  §  21  To  range  them  in  synchron- 
isms,  and  try  to  adjust  them  with  sacred  chronology.  1861 
O'CuRKY  Led.  MS.  Mat.  Anc.  Irisli  Hist.  171  The  histories 
and  synchronisms  ofErinn.  1888  E.  L.  CUTIS  St.  Angus- 
tine  vii.  52  We  may  make  a  useful  synchronism  by  noting 
that  the  time  of  his  residence  was  in  the  year  followingthat 
in  which  Symmachus  had  headed  a  deputation  of  senators. 
1901  Temple  Bible,  Exodus  136  (heading)  Synchronism  of 
Ancient  History. 

c.  (n)  Treatment  of  details  according  to  identity 
of  period,  as  in  architecture.     (A)  Representation 
of  events  of  different  times  together,  e.  g.  in  the 
same  picture. 

1843  Civil  Eng.  fr  Arch.  Jrnl.  VI.  158  The  question 
whether  synchronism  and.  unifoi  mity  of  style  are  essential 
to  beauty  and  propriety  in  aichitecture.  Ibid.  160,  i  This 
work  is  executed  with  a  knowledgeof  style  and  detail,  with 
an  attention  to  synchronism,  .which  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  1854  FAIRHOLT  Diet.  Terms  A  rt.  Synchronism,  a 
representation  of  two  or  more  events  at  the  same  time:  it 
was  a  favourite  practice  with  the  medieval  artists  to  give 
the  entire  life  of  a  saint,  or  history  of  an  event,  in  one 
picture. 

3.  Recurrence  at  the  same  successive  instants  of 
time  ;  the  fact  of  keeping  time,  i.  e.  proceeding  at 
the  same  rate  and  exactly  together ;  coincidence 
of  period,  as  of  two  sets  of  movements,  vibrations, 
or  alternations  of  electric  current. 

1854  H.  ROGERS  Ess.  (1874)  II.  i.  go  Exact  synchronism 
and  parallelism  of  movements,  as  between  those  of  two 
exactly  regulated  chronometers.  1869  TYSDALL  in  Fortn. 
Rev.  i  Feb.  231  The  heaping  up  of  motion  on  the  atoms,  in 
consequence  of  their  synchronism  with  the  shorter  waves. 
1873  JENKIN  Electr.  <fr  Magn.  xxii.  323  The  synchronism 
required  is  in  Caselli's  instrument  obtained  by  a  pendulum 
at  each  receiving  station;.. the  one  pendulum  controls  the 
other  by  a  current  which  it  transmits,  .through  a  special 
circuit.  1901  Electr.  Rev.  21  Feb.  290/1  A  new  synchron. 
ism  indicator  for  alternators. 

Hence  Synchroni'smical  a.,  belonging  to  a 
synchronism  or  account  of  synchronous  events 
(see  2  b). 

1793  HELY  tr.  0' Flaherty* s  Ogygia.  I.  136  The  ancient 
synclironismical  account  of  Flann. 

Synchroilist  (si-rjknfoist).  rare.  Also  8  sin- 
chronist.  [f.  prec. :  see -1ST.  Ci.V.  synchronise 
adj.]  One  who  lives  at  the  same  time  with  another ; 
a  contemporary. 

1716  M.  DAVIF.S  Athen.  Brit.  II.  228  Abhor 'd  by  all  their 
Christian  Sinchronists.  a  1839  GALT  Demon  Destiny  v. 


SYNCHRONIZING. 

(1840)  32  When  years  had   pass'd,   with   beauty    bloom*d 
mature  The  tended  synchronise. 

Synchronistic  (sirjkr#ni*stik),  a.  [f.  SYN 
CHRONISM  ;  see  -ISTIC.]  Belonging  to  synchronism  ; 
relating  to  or  exhibiting  the  concurrence  of  events 
in  time;  also  loosely,  involving  synchronism,  syn 
chronous,  simultaneous.  So  Synchronrstical  a., 
now  rare  or  Ods.,  in  same  sense ;  hence  Syn 
chro  ni'stic ally  adu.t  in  accordance  with  s\n- 
chronism  ;  loosely,  synchronously. 

1685  H.  MORE  Illustration,  etc-  Yjb,  Schemes  for  the 
more  easie  understanding,  and  retaining  in  memory  the 
*synchronistick  order  of  the  Visions  of  the  Apocalypse.  Ibid. 
Zijb,  The  general  Synchrcnistick  Table  of  the  Visions  of 
that  Hook.  1828  [see  synchronistic,  SvM-].  1854  THIRI.- 
WALL  Lett.  (1881)  I.  205  The  comparative  shortness  of  the 
interval,  .consideiably  increases  the  difficulty  of  the  syn 
chronistic  view.  1876  S.  KIRCH  Rede  Lect.  16  The  exact 
definition  of  three  synchronistic  events,  the  rising  of  the 
star,  and  of  the  Nile,  and  the  commencement  of  the  normal 
year  of  365!  days.  1888  A.  C.  JENNINGS  (title)  Chronological 
Tables.  A  synchronistic  arrangement  of  the  events  of 
ancient  history,  c  1624  MEDE  ll'ks.  (1672)  583,  I  was  once 
wonderfully  pleased  with  that  Opinion. .:  But  now  at 
length  the  Law  of  *Synchrontstical  necessity  hath  beat  me 
from  it.  1685  H.  MOKE  RtJJ.  Baxter  5  Without  this  Syn- 
chronUtical  Skill . .  to  pretend  to  understand  the  Apocalypse, 
..is  as  fond  [etc.].  1860  M,  PATIISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  165 
Eusehius.  .undertook  a  synchronistical  compilation  of  the 
annals  of  all  known  nations.  1684  H.  MORE  A>:s:c.  56 
The  difficult  Visions,  .should,  .be  referred  *Synchronistic- 
ally  to  that  Prophecy  also.  1835  (title)  Annales  Antiqui- 
latis.  Chronological  Tables  of  Ancient  History  Syn 
chronistically  and  Ethnographically  arranged.  1878 
ZERFFI  Pre.  Adamites  9  We  are  thus  able  to  tiace  long 
periods  of  an  old  stone  age,  a  new  stone  age,  and  a  bronze 
age,  till  synchronistically  with  the  historical  period  we 
reach  the  iron  age. 

Synchronize  (^i  Tjkr^naiz) ,  v.  Also  -ise. 
[f.  SYNCHRONISM  :  see  -IZE.  Cf.  F.  synchroniser^ 

1.  intr.  To  occur  at  the  same  time ;  to  coincide 
in  point  of  time  ;  to  be  contemporary  or  simul 
taneous.     Const,  with. 

£1624  MEDE  irks.  (1672)  583  The  Second  Court. . syn- 
chroniseth  with  the  Times  of  the  Beast.  1681  H.  MORE 
E.rfos.  Dan.  ii.  56  To  conceive  the  times  of  the  little  Horn 
to  synchronize  with  all  the  middle  Synchronalsof  the  Apo- 
cnlypse.  1791  BI'RKE  Corr.  (1844)  III.  345  To  make  the 
invasion  synchronize  with  that  bankruptcy,  might  not  be  so 
ea-^y.  1847  1*E  QUINCEY  Seiret  Societies  \Vks.  1863  VI. 
245  The  birth  and  the  death. .synchronise  by  a  metaphysi 
cal  nicety.  1859  JEPHSOM  Brittany  viii.  115  The  degrada 
tion  of  art  which  >ynchronized  so  curiously  with  the  revival 
of  classical  jearning.  1892  S.  LA  ING  Human  Origins  51 
A  King  of  this  dynasty,  Khudurhagamar,  synchronizes  with 
Abraham. 

b.  trans.  To  cause  to  be,  or  icpresent  as,  syn 
chronous  ;  to  assign  the  same  date  to  ;  to  bring 
together  events,  etc.  belonging  to  the  same  time. 
Also  absol. 

1806  LADY  MORGAN  Wild  Irish  Girl  (1867)  I.  xi.  184  (Funk) 
He  has  synchronized  heroes  who  flourished  in  two  distant 
periods.  18*7  Gentl.  Mag.  XCVII.  n.  505/2  This  little 
attempt  to  synchronise  the  date  of  all  nations  with  tlie 
Mosaic  Deluge.  i86a  M.  HOPKINS  Hawaii  55  On  'the 
25th  day  of  second  month  of  the  seventh  year  of  Ansey', 
—a  date  difficult  for  the  historian  to  synchronise  witb^our 
own  era.  1869  RAWLINSON  A  tic.  Hut.  Introd.  6  Nations 
accordingly,  as  the  desire  of  exactness  or  the  wish  to  syn 
chronise  arose,  invented  eras  for  themselves. 

2.  intr.  To  occur  at  the  same  successive  instants 
of  time  ;  to  keep  time  with  ;  to  go  on  at  the  same 
rate   and    exactly    together ;    to   have   coincident 
periods,  as  two  sets  ot  movements  or  vibrations. 

1867  LEWES  Hist.  P kilos,  (ed.  3)  I.  p.  xxxiii,  So  that  the 
movements  of  Thought  may  synchronise  with  the  move 
ments  of  Things.  1869  TVNDALL  Notes  Lect.  Light  §  304 
Waves  of  ether  are  absorbed  with  special  energy,  .by  atoms 
whose  periods  of  vibration  synchronise  with  the  periods  of 
the  waves.  1871  —  Fragin.  Set.  (1879)  II.  ii.  31  Small 
motions  which  synchronise  with  the  appearance  and  dis 
appearance  of  the  solar  spots.  1889  WELCH  Text  Bk, 
Nai'al  Archit.  iii.  60  If  the  double  period  of  the  ship  coin 
cides  with  the  period  of  the  wave,  the  motions  of  each  syn 
chronise,  or  keep  time,  with  the  other. 

b.  trans.  To  cause  to  go  at  the  same  rate; 
spec,  to  cause  (a  timepiece)  to  indicate  the  same 
time  as  another. 

1879  PBESCOTT  Sp.  Telephone  249  The  idea  of  synchroniz 
ing  the  movements  of  the  two  instruments. .was  employed 
in  telegraphy  at  a  very  early  period.  1881  BIDWELL  in 
Nature  ro  Feb.  346/1  The  two  cylindeis  would  be  driven  by 
clock-work,  synchronised  by  an  electro  magnetic  arrange 
ment.  1882  Society  18  Nov.  n/i  Unless  the  clock  ..  was 
synchronised  with  Greenwich  time. 

Hence  Synchronized  ppl.  a.,  Synchronizing1 
vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a.  ;  also  Sy  nchroniza'tion,  the 
action  of  synchronizing  ;  Synchronizer,  one  who 
or  that  which  synchronizes;  spec,  a  device  for 
synchronizing  clocks;  also,  an  apparatus  for  causing 
two  electric  machines  to  go  at  the  same  speed,  or 
for  indicating  the  agreement  or  difference  of  their 

I   speeds. 

18*8  G.  S.  FABER  Sacr  Cal.  Prophecy  Pref.  p.  xiii,  If  the 
principle  of  abstract  'synchronisation  be  rejected,  the 
Apocalypse.. becomes  a  mere  chaos.  1865  Pali  Mall  G. 

,  No.  134.  5/2  The  synchronization  of  the  12th  of  July  with 
the  nomination-day.  1883  OciLviE(Annandale),  *Synchro- 
nizer.. one  who  or  that  which  synchronizes;  a  contrivance 
for  synchronizing  clocks.  1916  Tunes  20  May  7/3  At 

I    luncheon  time  to-day  the  professional  clock  winders  and 
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synchronizers  will  start  the  work  of  advancing  by  an  hour  the 
hands  of  the  clocks  under  their  control,  1880  Echo  24  Dec. 
3/4  The  'synchronising,  .of  clocks. .by  means  of  pneumatic 
motive  power  transmitted  through  tubes.. which  has  be^u 
found  to  answer  admirably  in  Paris.  1882  C.  WOOD  in 
Argosy  XXXIV.  136  \Ve  become  comparatively  intimate  ; 
there  is  a  sympathy,  a  power  of  'synchronizing',  a  1717 
NEWTON  CJironol.  Amended  ii.  (1728)  191  Comparing  the 
affairs  of  Kgypt  with  the  Nynchromzins  affairs  of  the  Greeks 
and  Hebrews.  1839  DE  QUINCHV  Mod.  Suferstit.  Wks. 
1862  III.  293  To  suppose,  that  by  some  synchronising 
miracle,  the  constellation  had  been  then  specially  called  into 
existence.  1889  WELCH  Text  Bk.  Xaral  Archit.  iii.  61 
If  a  ship  falls  in  with  waves  of  synchronising  period,,  .her 
rolling  will  then  be  the  heaviest.  1901  A.  RUSSELL  in 
Kltctr.  Rev.  19  July  88/2  The  synchronising  current. 

Synchronograph  (sinkrp-n^graf).  [irreg.  f. 
Gr.  avyxpovos  ST.vcuRONOtrs  +  -7^0^09  -writing, 
-GRAPH,  after  chronograph.]  An  automatic  recorJ- 
ing  telegraph  worked  by  an  alternating  electric 
current,  with  a  synchronously  moving  strip  of 
perforated  paper. 

1897  IVesttn.  Gaz.  24  Apr.  7/2  Professor  Crebore . .  has  in 
vented  a  wonderful  instrument,  called  the  synchronograpb, 
by  which  he  claims  that  3,000  words  per  minute  can  be 
telegraphed,  received,  and  automatically  recorded.  1897 
Sci.  Antcr.  9  Oct.  231/3  Experiments  with  the  synchrono- 
grmphi  recently  conducted  in  England. 

Synchronology  (sigkron^-lodji').  [f.  Sv.v-  + 
CHRONOLOGY.  Cf  F.  synthronologie]  Combined 
or  comparative  chronology ;  arrangement  of  events 
according  to  dates,  those  of  the  same  date  being 
placed  or  treated  together.  Hence  Synchrono- 
logrical  (siigkrdmnfdgiUl)  a.,  pertaining  to  or 
constructed  according  to  lynchronologv. 

1736  BAILEY  (folio)  Pref.,  Synchrotwhgy . .  Chronology  of 
the  same  Time.  1836  K.  CASH-ALL  (title)  Pluck  Examina 
tion  Papers, ..to  which  is  added  A  Syncbronologic.il  Table 
Of.  .Events  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  1839  CKOSTHWAITI: 
(title}  Synchronology:  being  a  Treatise  on  the  History, 
Chronology,  and  Mythology  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Phoenicians.  i8$z  G.  A.  POOI.F.  in  Assn. 
Archit.  Site.  Rep.  II.  14  A  Synchronologic.il  Table  of  the 
Bishops  of  the  English  Sees. 

Synchronous  (si-rjkitfnas),  a.  Chiefly  scientific 
and  technical,  [f.  late  L.  synchronus,  a.  Gr.  0-1/7- 
Xpovos,  f.  am  Svx-  +  \pvvos  time  :  see  -ous.J 

1.  Existing  or  happening  at  the  same  time;  co 
incident  in  time;   belonging  to  the  same  period,  or 
occurring   at  the    same    moment,    of  time;    con 
temporary  ;  simultaneous.     Const,  with. 

1669  GALR  Crt.  Gentiles  I.  it.  v.  56  Hercules,  the  Tyrian 
Commander;  whom  some  make  synchronous  with  Moses. 
1771  NUGENT  Hist.  /•'<-.  Gerund  I.  217  It  is  affirmed  by 
a  coetaneous,  syncronous,  and  faith-worthy  author.  1833 
LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  III.  42  Formations,  which,  although 
dissimilar  both  in  organic  and  mineral  characters,  were  of 
synchronous  origin.  1871  NICHOLSON  Palaepnt.  19  Syn 
chronous  deposits  necessarily  contain  whollydifferent  fossils, 
if  one  has  been  deposited  by  fresh  water,  and  the  other  has 
been  laid  down  in  tin;  sea.  1878  BATES  Centr.  Amer.  vi. 
78  The  rainy  season  on  the  coasts  is  not  synchronous  with 
that  of  the  uplands. 

b.  trans/.  Relating  to  or  treating  of  different 
events  or  things  belonging  to  the  same  time  or 
period  ;  involving  or  indicating  contemporaneous 
or  simultaneous  occurrence. 

1813  THOMASINA  Ross  ISoiilerwek's  Hist.  Sf.  Lit.  I.  499 
A  synchronous  account  of  all  the  remarkable  productions  of 
the  polite  literature  of  Spain.  1843  Civil  Eng.  ff  Arch. 
Jrnl.  VI.  159  2  Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  by  which 
different  styles  ought  to  have  been  set  apart  as  worthy  to 
afford  a  new  starting  point  for  synchronous  treatment? 
1882-3  Schafs  Eiicycl.  Relig.  Knmi'l.  1249  The  synchro- 
nous  history  of  the  divided  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah. 

C.  Synchronous  curve  (Geom.),  a  curve  which 
is  the  locus  of  the  points  reached  at  any  instant  by 
a  number  of  particles  descending  from  the  same 
point  clown  a  family  of  curves  under  the  action  of 
gravity.  1867  BRANDE  &  Cox  Diet.  Set.,  etc. 

2.  Recurring  at  the  same  successive  instants  of 
time;  keeping  time  with;  going  on  at  the  same 
rate    and    exactly     together ;     having    coincident 
periods,  as  two  sets  of  vibrations  or  the  like. 

»S77  F.  NORTH  Phitos.  Ess.  Mm.  20  The  synchronous 
motion  of  the  pulses  at  the  month  of  the  Pipe  with  the 
vibrations  of  the  included  Air  promote  the  Sound  of  the 
Pipe,  1733  ABBUTIINOT  Kss.  Air(].),  The  variations  of  the 
gravity  of  the  air  keep  both  the  solids  and  fluids  in  an 
oscillatory  motion,  synchronous  and  proportional  to  their 
changes.  1786  J.  PEARSOM  in  Meet.  Comniun.  II.  98  Pulsa 
tion..,  synchronous  with  that  of  the  radial  artery.  1866 
DK.  Aur.Yi.L  Reign  o/  /.n-.v  iii.  (1867)  173  The  beats  of  a 
bird's  two  wings  are  always  exactly  synchronous.  1871 
TYNDALL  Fra^m.  Sci.  (1879)  I.  xiv.  391  Affected  by  those 
undulations  which  are  synchronous  with  their  own  periods 
of  vibration.  1899  Altbutt's  Xysl.  Med.  VIII.  42  The 
spasms  of  the  face  and  those  of  the  palate  were  not  syn 
chronous. 

b.  EUctr.  applied  to  alternating  currents  having 
coincident  periods;  also  to  a  machine  or  motor 
working  in  time  with  the  alternations  of  current. 

1901  A.  RUSSELL  in  EUctr.  Rev.  19  July  83  i  The  Power 
Factor  of  a  Synchronous  Motor. 

U  erron.  Of  uniform  velocity. 

1785  REID  tntell.  Pwers  n.  iv.  253  That  relation  of  syn 
chronous  vibrations  which  produces  narmony. 

Synchronously,  adv.    [f.  prec.  +  -LT  2.] 
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1.  At    the   same   time  ;    simultaneously  ;    con 
temporaneously. 

1793  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  X.  375  To  mistrust  the 
opinion  of  our  perceiving  many  ideas  synchronously,  c  1865 
y.  Wylde's  Circ.  Set.  I.  270/1  The  time-balls,  .are  lowered 
synchronously  with  that  of  Greenwich.  1881  J.  S.  GARDNER 
in  Mature  13  Oct.  558/2  Next,  almost  synchronously, 
Gymnosperms  are  met  with.  1899  Alll'utfs  Syst,  Med. 
VII.  674  Symptoms  of  arterjal  isch.-cmia  may  occur  syn 
chronously  with  those  of  basal  meningitis. 

b.  transf.  In  relation  to  the  same  times  or 
periods  ;  in  accordance  with  contemporary  con 
ditions. 

1843  Civil  Enff.  $  Arch.  JrnL  VI.  160/1  Are  the  archi 
tects  of  the  present  day  alone  to  be  limited  to  the  servile 
imitation  of  styles  iione  before,  and  their  whole  intelligence 
limited  to  treating  them  synchronously? 

2.  (with  reference  to  recurrent  or  periodic  move 
ment)  :    At  the  same  successive  instants  of  time: 
at  the  same  rate  and  exactly  together;  in  time  «•////. 

1822-7  Goon  Study  Afed.  (1829)  II.  3$  That  the  puKe,  if 
the  systole  of  the  heart  were  the  only  projectile  force,  must 
take  place,  not  synchronously  all  over  the  system,,  .but.  . 
successively  through  the  whole  line  of  the  arterial  tubes. 
f  1865  i:i  y.  M'ylde^s  Circ.  Sci,  I.  214/2  These  alternations 
t.'ke  place,  .synchronously  with  the  reversals  of  the  currents. 
1893  •~'IR  ^-  I^ALL  Story  of  Sun  19  The  instrument  is  moved 
synchronously  with  the  revolution  of  the  heavens. 

1  erron.  At  a  uniform  rate,  uniformly. 

i86z  R.  H.  PATTERSON  Ess.  Hist.  &  A>t  67  Sonorous 
bodies,  .are  those  whose  pans  easily  vibrate  synchronously, 
so  as  to  give  out  clear  musical  sounds,  i87z  COHEN  /V>\ 
Throat  18  The  patient  should  breathe  rather  deeply,  but 
quietly,  synchronously,  and  without  effort. 

So  Synchronotisness,  the  quality  or  condition  oi" 
being  synchronous;  synchronism.  In  recent  Diets. 

Synchrony  (si-rjWni\  [f.  (Jr.  airyxpoi'ojSYN- 
cHKo.\ors  :  see  -Y.]  =  SYNCHRONISM  i,  2,  2  b. 

1848  \V.  \V.  LLOYD  in  Nmnism.  Chron.  XI.  105  Very 
precise  arrangement  in  sequence  and  synchrony.  1853 
MERIVAI.E  Rom.  Einf>.  xx.v.  (1865)  III.  417  Orosius,  .. 
anxious..  to  find  or  make  a  synchrony  between  an  epoch  so 
important  in  the  world's  history  and  one  of  the  most  signal 
events  recorded  in  his  own  creed.  1880  Athcn&ittn  18  Dec. 
821/1  The  relics  of  the  'Burnt  City'  of  the  Troad  favour  in 
the  most  significant  manner  a  synchrony  with  the  graves  in 
the  acropolis  of  Mycenae. 

1  Syiichysis  (srijkisis^.  AlsOfmv/.6,g  -chisis, 
J*-S  -chesis.  [late  I,.,  a.  Gr.  <rvyxvfft*i  ^  0vyx(*v 
to  mingle,  confuse,  f.  avv  SYX-  +  \fiv  to  pour.  Cf. 
F.  synchyse  in  sense  I,  sync/iysis  in  sense  2.] 

1.  Grant,  and  Rhct.  A  confused  arrangement  of 
words  in  a  sentence,  obscuring  the  meaning. 

1577  PTACHAM  Card.  Eloquence  Oj,  Synchisis^  a  con 
fusion  of  order,  in  all  pnrtes  of  the  construction.  1612 
BRIXSLEY  Litd.  Lit.  15,8  They  will  oft  haue  a  Synchesis, 
or  a  disordered  confusion  of  their  wurdes.  1672  DRVDF.N 
Def.  Epilogue  Ess.  (Ker)  1.167  And  be  free  Not  Heaven 
ii  selffrotn  thy  Impieiy.  A  synchyMs,  or  ill-placing  of 
words  of  which  Tully  so  much  complains  in  oratory,  a  1685 
KNATCHBCLL  Annot.N.  Test.,  Aits  xiii.  27  (i6.;3)  13^  The 
English  Tianslator  hath  expre^t  the  sence,  but  not  Trans 
lated  strictly  to  the  words,  which  by  reason  of  theSynchysis 
.  .being  not  well  distinguished,  are  not.  .so  rightly  rend  red 
as  they  ought. 

2.  Path.    Softening  or  fluidity  of    the   vitreous 
humour  of  the   eye  ;    called    sparkling  sync/iysis 
(s.  •scintillans}  when  minute  flakes  of  cholesterin 
float  in  the  humour,  causing  a  sparkling  appear 
ance  in  the  field  of  vision. 

1684  tr.  Blancartfs  Phys.  Diet.  (169/1),  Synchysis^  a  preter. 
natural  Confusion  of  the  Blood  and  Humours  of  the  Kye. 
1847-9  Todtts  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  99/1  The  peculiar  softening 
of  the  vitreous  humour  called  sparkling  synchisis. 

Synchytic   (sinki-tik),  a.   raw1,     [ad.  Gr. 

vyxVTtKfa>  f«  <rvyx(*v  '•  see  prec.  and  -ic.]     Given 


to  commingling  or  confounding. 

1877  Kcightley^s  Mythol.  Anc.  Greece  fr  It.  i.  i.  n  twit', 
Lobeck  terms  these  writers  synchytic  mythologists,  'who 
think  that  the  religions  of  all  nations  .  .  were  the  same  from 
the  beginning  '. 

Syncipital,  Synciput,  obs.  ff.  Six-. 
Syncke,  Syncker,  obs.  ff.  SINK,  SINKER. 
Synckfoly,  obs.  form  of  CINQUEFOIL. 

1538  TURNER  Libellns^  Qvinqve  folivnii  synckfoly. 

SynclastiC  (sinklre-stik),  a.  Geom.  [f.  Gr.  avv 
SYN-  (alike)  +  xXaoTu?,  taken  in  the  sense  *  bent  ',  f. 
K\av  to  break.]  Of  a  curved  surface  :  Having  the 
same  kind  of  curvature  (concave  or  convex)  in  all 
directions.  Opposed  to  ANTICLASTIC. 

1867  THOMSON  &  TAIT  Aa/.  /Y//7.  1.  1.  §  128  We  may  divide 
curved  surfaces  into  Anticlastic  and  Synclastic.  A  saddle 
gives  a  pood  example  of  the  former  class;  a  ball  of  the 
latur.  1875  P.  FROST  SolidGeom.  (ed.  2)  I.  379  Any  point 
of  an  ellipsoid  is.,  a  point.,  at  which,  if  a  tangent  plane  be 
drawn,  the  surface  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  point  lies 
entirely  on  one  side  of  the  tangent  plane;  such  surfaces  are 
called  Synclastic. 

Synclinal  {sinkhi'nal,  srrjklinal),  a.  and  sb. 
[f.  Gr.  avv  SYN-  +  K\ivttv  to  bend  +  -AL.] 

A.  adj.  GeoL  Applied  to  a  line  or  axis  towards 
which  strata  dip  or  slope  down  in  opposite  direc 
tions;  also  said  of  the  fold  or  bend  in  such  strata, 
or  of  a  valley,  trough,  or  basin  so  formed.  Op 
posed  to  ANTICLINAL. 

1833  LYKI.L  Princ.  Geol.  III.  293  A  series  of  anticlinal  and 
synclinal  lines,  which  form  ridges  and  troughs  running 
nearly  parallel  to  each  other.  1863  DANA  Man.  Gfol.  §  113. 


SYNCOPATED. 

105  A  synclinal  valley  is  a  valley  formed  by  strata  sloping 
downward  from  either  side.  1867  MLKCHISON  Siluria\\\\. 
(ed.  4)  171  The  extension  of  the.  .Silurian  strata.. by.. syn 
clinal  folds.  1876  PAGE  Adv.  Text-bk.  Geol.  xix.  376  The 
synclinal  basins  of  London  and  Hampshire. 

b.  transf.  an-1  gen.  Inclined  or  sloping  towards 
each  other,  or  characterized  by  such  inclination. 

1880  13.  E.  FALKONBERG  Desert  Life  320  Narrow  avenues 
of  airy  palm-trees  with  their  tops  of  synclinal  fan-tracery. 
1003  ACSKS  M.  CI.F.RKE  rrobl.  Astrophysics  i.  xi.  126  Syn 
clinal  forms  (as  the  petal -shaped  structures  are  called) 
emerge  in  both,  and  the  branching  effusions  round  the 
trapezium  sec-m  to  mimic  details  legible  in  many  eclipse- 
pictures. 

B.  sh.    Gcol.  A  synclinal  line,  fold,  or  depression. 

1853  J-  PHILLIIS  Man.  Geol.  142  The  strata  rising  and 
filling  in  many  steep  anticlinals  and  deep  synclinals.  1874 
RAYMOND  Statist.  Klines  -S-  Mining  512  The  east  shaft 
.  .h;is  parsed  the  synclinal  and  is  now  cutting  through  the 
south-dipping  >tratn. 

Ilenc'--  or  so  Syncli'nally  adv.)  in  the  form  of 
a  synclinal  fold  ;  Syncline  (si'rjklsin),  a  synclinal 
fold  or  depression  ;  Syncli'nical  a.  =  SYNCLINAL 
a.  ;  I[  Synclinorium  (&irjklind»*ri#m),  pi.  -ia, 
anglicized  Synclinore  (siprjklino*i\  see  quots. ; 
whence  SynclinoTial,  -oprian  adjs. 

1846  WORCESTER  (citing  ROGERS),  Syndinical.  1855  J. 
PHILLIPS  Mnn.  Geol.  45  The  strata  are  synclinal! y  and 
a'lticlinally  bent.  1873  J.  GKIKIE  Gt.  Ice  Age  xxi.  266  Dia 
grammatic  view  of  synclir.es  and  anticlines.  1880  DANA 
Man.  Geol.  (ed.  3)  821  The  mountain  range,  begun  in 
a  geosynclinal,  and  ending  in  a  catastrophe  of  displacement 
and  upturning,  is  appropriately  named  a  synclifiorinm. . . 
(The  word  is  from  the  Greek  for  synclinal,  and  6p<K, 
mountain).  Ibid.  823  After  the  last  mentioned  synclinorial 
range  [of  mountains]  was  completed.  1883  —  Text-bk.  Geol. 
-6  (Cent.  Diet.)  Synclinore.  1883  A.  WINXHEM.  U'or Id- 
Life  (1889)  ni  Geosynclinals  are  in  procfess  beneath  the 
sea,  whicD  will  IT-VI.T  attain  .-ynclinorian  trisc-  unless  some 
revohitiun  provides  supplies  of  sediments.  1893  J-J.  WILLIS  in 
ijt't  Ann,  Rep.  I '.  S.  (,t\'l.  Snrv.  M.  219  The  two  yreat  types 
of  folds  are  the  syncline  and  the  anticline.  'J  he  syncline. .  is 
a  depression  of  the  strata  from  a  flat  to  a  basin-shaped  form. 

Synclitic  fsinklinik),  a.  Qbstit.  [f.  Gr.  ou'SvN- 

+  KXiTiKus,  f.  K\ii'(tv  to  bend,  turn,  slope.]  Having 
the  planes  of  the  fetal  head  parallel  to  those  of  the 
pelvis.  Hence  Syncli'ticism  (-siz'm),  also  Syn- 
clitism  (si'rjklitiz'm). 

1890  liii.MNcs  Med.  /'/>  (.,  Synclitic,  Syncliii-m.  1901 
DORI.AND  Med.  Diet.,  Syncliticism. 

Syiiclonic  (sinkl^'nik),  a.  Path.  [f.  mod.L. 
synclontts  simultaneous  spasm  of  several  muscles: 
see  SY\-  and  CI.ONIC.]  Applied  to  clonic  spasm? 
affecting  a  number  of  muscles  at  once. 

1822-7  "HOOD  Study  Med.  (1829)  IV.  470. 

f  Syncopa,  Obs.  rare,  repr.  !•'.  tinq  pus, 
CiNtjrEi'ACE,  a  kind  of  dance. 

1632  LtrnGOU'  'J'rav.  \\\  155  So  they  learne  either  a  French 
Syiicopa,  i_,r  an  Italian  Bergainaskoi 

Syncopal  ^srrjkApaP,  a.  Path.  [ad.  mcd.L. 
syni-opfl/isj  f.  SYNCOPE.  Cf.  F.  syncofal,  i  sin-  151)1 
c.\]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  marked  by  syncope. 

1689  G.  HARVEY  Curing  Dis.  t>y  Expect,  iv.  22  A  Patiert. 
d-  -umljunt  of  I.eipothymick,  or  rather  Syncopal  fits.  1728 
CHAMHEHS  Cycl.  s.v.  Fcvcr^  The  Syncopal  Fever  is  that 
attended  with  frequent  Swoonings.  1822-7  GOOD  Study 
Med.  (1829)  II.  129  As  an  associate  disease  it  [sc.  tettian] 
is  chiefly  to  be  found  united  with  syncopnl  and  si_:porose 
aftections.  1871  A.  MEADOWS  Man.  Midwifery  347  The 
syncopal  condition  of  the  patient.  1893  GASO.IET  Gt.  Pesti 
lence  g  notf,  Convulsions  alternate  with  syncopal  attacks. 

Syncopate  (si'rjk^p^it),  v.  [f.  late  L.  syncopat-, 
pa.  ppl.  stem  of  syncopdre  to  affect  with  syncope, 
f.  syncope  SYXCOPE.] 

1.  Gram,  trans.  To  cut  short  or  contract  (a  word) 
by  omitting  one  or  more  syllables  or  letters  in  the 
middle  ;   also  pass,  to  be  produced  by  syncopation. 

1605  CAM  DEN  AV;//.,  Surnames  130  The  tyran  Time  which 
hath  swallowed  many  names,  hath  also  in  vse  of  speach, 
changed  more  by  contracting,  syncopating,  curtelling,  and 
mollifying  them.  1848  VEITCH  Grk.  I'erbs  frrcg.  <V  Defect. 
s.v.  9vr)<7Kta,  It  is  said  that  ic^vewv  is  never  syncopated 
reflrw?.  1857  Jos.  CL'RRIE  Notes  to  Horace,  Sat.  i.  ii.  113 
Soldo  is  syncopated  for  solido.  1861  HAIM.EY  Grk.  Gram. 
(1884)  47  Aijjuijrtjp.  .syncopates  all  the  oblique  cases. 

2.  A/its,  a.  trans.  To   begin  (a  note)  on  an  un 
accented  pnrt  of  the  bar  and   sustain   it   into  the 
accented  part;   to  introduce   syncopation   into  (a 
passage),     b.  /;///'.  To  be  marked  by  syncopation. 

[1667,  175*:  see  SYNCOPATED  2.]  1776  IJURNKY  Hist,  flfus. 
I.vii.  103  [It]  disturbs  the  metre,  and  syncopates  the  music. 
1793  Encycl.  Brit.  (1797)  XII. ^538  note,  When  the  treble' 
syncopates  in  descending  diaionically. 

3.  J&.  or  allusively. 

1904  HI.ACKBURN  Rick.  Hartley  ii.  17  A  succession  of  shrill 
yells,  and  oaths. .,  syncopated  by  the  swish  of  the  sjambok. 
1908  '  IAN  HAV  *  Right  Stuff  \\^  A  retired  Admiral. .,  whose 
forty  years'  official  connection  with  Britannia's  realm  be 
trayed  itself  in  a  nautical  roll,  syncopated  by  gout. 

Syncopated  ^i-ijk^!ttvn,///.  a.    [f.  late  L. 

syttfopatus,  pa.  pple.    of  syncopare  (see  prec.)  + 
-ED*.] 

1.  Gram.  Contracted  by  omission  of  one  or  more 
syllables  or  letters  in  the  middle. 

1665  R.  JOHNSON  Scholars  Guide  3  A  Circumflex  tone,  (A) 

used.  .over.  .Words  Syncopated  and  contracted,  as, .  .atttastt, 

tt'blcen.     1877  ABBOTT  &  .MANSFIELD  Gr.  Gram.  §  51  The 

syncopated  genitive  and  dative  singular  of  words  like  w<mjp. 

b.  transf.  or  gen.  Cut  short,  abbreviated. 
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SYNCOPATION. 

1897  IVcstm.  Gaz.  19  Feb.  3/1  The  scrappy  history,  the 
political  tattle,  and  the  syncopated  gossip.  1911  J.  H.  A. 
HART  in  Expositor  Jan.  83  St.  Matthew  is  trying  to  explain 
a  syncopated  report  of  the  original  pronouncement. 

2.  Mits.  Characterized  by  syncopation. 

1667  C.  SIMPSON  Compend.  Fraci.  Mus.  156  Of  Syncopated 
or  Driving  Canon.  1^53  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Syncopation, 
In  syncopated  or  driving  notes,  the  hand  or  foot  is  taken 
up,  or  put  down,  while  the  note  is  sounding.  1838  G.  F. 
GRAHAM  Mus.  Comp.  28/2  This  legato  Mid  syncopated  style. 
1887  H.  C.  BANISTER  Jlfus.  Anat.  165  This  bold  imitational 
and  syncopated  passage. 

3.  In  a  state  of  syncope,   nonce-use. 

1871  M.  COLLINS  Mrq.  <$•  Merch.  III.  xii.  285  Ethel's 
smelling-bottle  revived  one  or  two  syncopated  young  ladies. 

Syncopation  (sinkt''p^1j3n).  Also  6-8  sin-. 
[ad.  med.L.  syncopatio^  -onemt  n.  of  action  f.  syn 
copare'.  see  SYNCOPATE.] 

1.  Gram.  Contraction  of  a  word  by  omission  of 
one  or  more  syllables  or  letters  in  the  middle  ; 
transf.  a  word  so  contracted. 

c  1532  T)u  WES  Introd*  J'~r.  in  Pahgr.  898  Syncopation  is 
none  other  tliyng  but  abreviation  of  length.  1623  PI-:NKETH- 
MAN  Hundf.  Hon.  Pref.,  Catus  an  old  syncopation  of 
Cantits.  1873  F.  HALL  Mod.  Eng.  175  Such  syncopations 
and  compressions  as  gave  us  arfialist,  governor,  fcdant, 
and  proctor,  from  arcubalista^  gubcrnator,  paedagogans, 
a  ndj^tvcit  rato>\ 

t2.   Path.    =;  SYNCOPE  sb.  i.   Obs.  rare. 

1547  BOORDE  Brev.  Health  cccxxiv.  (1557)  105  The  .324. 
Chapitre  doth  shewe  of  syncopacions  or  soundynge. 

3.  Mus.  The  action  of  beginning  a  note  on  a 
normally  unaccented  part  of  the  bar  and  sustaining 
it  into  the  normally  accented  part,  so  as  to  produce 
the  effect  of  shifting  back  or  anticipating  the 
accent ;  the  shifting  of  accent  so  produced. 

1597  MoRLtv  Introd.  Mus.  144  If  your  ba^e  ascende  halfe 
a  note,  .any  of  the  other  parts  making  Syncopation.  1662 
PLAYFORD  Skill  Mus.  viii.  28  Sincopaiiou  is  when  the  strik 
ing  of  Time  falls  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a  Semibrief  or 
Mimim,  &c.  or,  as  we  usually  term  it,  Notes  Driven  till  the 
Time  falls  even  a^ain.  1694  Ibid.  (ed.  12}  viii.  24  Notes  nf 
Syncopation,  or  Driving-Notes,  are,  when  your  Hand  or  Foot 
is  taken  up,  or  put  down,  while  the  Note  is  sounding.  1730 
Treat.  Harmony  46  The  Part  of  the  Cadence  which  has  the 
Ligature  or  Sincopatlon.  1854  Cherubinis  Counterpoint  17 
Syncopation  should  always  have  a  concord  at  the  unaccented 
part  of  the  bar.  1880  E.  Pnour  in  Grove  Diet,  Mus.  I.  13/1 
Another  very  frequent  method  of  changing  the  position  of 
the  accent  is  by-means  of  syncopation. 

li  Syncope  (si-ijk^pz),^.  Forms:  5  syn-,5-6 
siucopis,  6  ciucopis(5-6  -in,  6  -yne)  ;  6-7  syn- 
copa;  anglicized  7  sincop,  8 syncop;  7~syncope. 
[In  earliest  use,  sincopis,  incorrect  nom.  inferred 
from  sincopin  (so  in  I3th  c.  OF.),  orthographic 
var.  of  syni-open,  ace.  of  late  L.  syncope  (also  syn- 
copd)j  a.  Gr.  ffvyfcoirf},  f.  crvv  SYN-  +  KOTT-,  stem  of 
Koirruv  to  strike,  beat,  cut  off,  weary.  The  current 
form  is  based  directly  on  the  Gr.  (Cf.  It.,  Sp.,  Pg. 
sincopa.}  For  the  disyllabic  syncop,  cf.  F.  syncope 
(scehkop).] 

1.  Path.  Failure  of  the  heart's  action,  resulting 
in  loss  of  consciousness,  nnd  sometimes  in  death. 

In  quot.  1750  in  extended  sense,  suspension  of  vitality. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Ctrurg.  197  If  bere  falle  ony  (>ing  to 
him  as  syncopis.  Ibid.  205  Sumtyme  it  maki}>  a  man  to 
haue  sincopin.  1523  [see  SWOWING  vbl,  sb.\  1527  ANDREW 
Brunsiuyke's  Distyll.  Waters  M  j,  The  same  water  is  very 
good  agaynst  fayntnes  and  dasyng  named  Sincopis.  1541 
Bk.  Properties  Herbs  H  iv.  Rose  water  is  good  for  the 
Syncopyne.  /£/</.  I  iv  b,  It  is  good  for.  .the  Synacop  [twis- 
pr.for  Syncopal.  c  1550  LT.OVD  Treas.  Health  I  iv,  It  doth 
wonderfully  comfort  in  all  kinde  syncope.  1612  WOODALL 
Snrg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  88  Syncope  is  a  solution  of  the  spirits 
which  forsake  the  heart,  a  1693  Urqnhart's  Rabelais  HI. 
xxxii.  272  As  if  she  were  in  a  swounding  Lipothymy,  benum- 
ming  Sincop.  1713  Gentl.  Instructed  \.  (ed.  5)  Suppl.  ii.  p.  xi, 
Some  affirm . ,  that  she  had  certainly  expired  of  a  Syncop,  had 
she  not  [etc.].  1730  Phil.  Trans.  XLVII.  54  They  [sc.  flies 
and  butterflies]  came  to  life  after  a  syncope  of  longer  dura 
tion.  1836  MAHRYAT  Japhet  Ixxix,  I  found  poor  Mrs.  Co- 
phagus  in  a  state  of  syncope.  1877  F.  T,  ROBERTS  Handbk, 
Med.  (ed.  3)  1. 13  Death  beginning  at  the  heart  Is  said  to  be., 
by  syncope.  1899  Atlbntt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  543  In  Raynaud's 
disease  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  arteries  occurs  in  the 
stage  of '  local  syncope  '. 

fig.  a  1651  SIR  J.  SKEFFINGTON  Heroc  of  Lorenzo  (1652)  9 
The  weaknes  of  our  Wills  are  the  Syncopes  of  Reputation. 
1850  CAKLYLE  Latter-d,  Pantph.  iv.  (1872)  138  Defenders  of 


"  the  syncope,  the  comatose  trance  of  Europe. 
2.  Gram.  =  SYNCOPATION  i.  Now  rare, 
1530  PALSGR.  392  In  the  future  indycatyve  and  present 
potenciall  I  fynde  somtyme  syncopa  used,  as  pountoy ray . . 
for  pouruoyeray.  1579  E.  K.  Gloss  Spenser's  Sheph.  Cat., 
May  61  Nas,  is  a  syncope,  for  ne  has,  or  lias  not:  as  nould 
for  -would  not.  1679  ALSOP  Melius  Ing.  i.  i.  45  Augustin  (or 
rather  Austin;  for  his  Name  as  well  as  his  fame  suffers  a 
Syncope).  1764  SWINTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LIV.  419  Instances 
of  such  a  syncope,  or  extrusion, . .  are  not  seldom  found  in . . 
the  Old  Testament.  1903  WINBOLT  Lat.  Hexam.  Verse  212. 

f3.  Mus.    —  SYNCOPATION  3.  Obs. 

1653  LD.  BROL-NCKER  tr.  Des  Cartes'  Compend.  Mns.  53 
In  these  Tunes  Dissonances  are  frequently  used  instead  of 
Consonances ;  which  is  effected  two  wayes,  viz.  by  Diminu- 
tlon>  or  Syncope.  Ibid,  54  A  Syncopa  is,  when  the  end  of 
one  Note  in  one  voice  is  heard  at  the  same  time  with  th< 
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to  the  Basse,  without  Syncope,  or  Binding.  1795  MASON  Ch. 
Mus.  iv.  249  Syncopes  and  other  foolish  artifices. 

F  The  following  explanation  (translated  from  the  Diet,  de 
Trivoux},  which  is  repeated  in  some  later  Diets.,  appears  to 
be  an  error. 

1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Syncope,  in  Music,  signifies  the 
Division  of  a  Note ;  used  when  two  or  more  Notes  of  one 
Part  answer  to  a  single  Note  of  the  other  Part.  [Omitted 
in  later  edd.] 

4.  A  cutting  short ;  abbreviation,  contraction ; 
sudden  cessation  or  interruption,  rare. 

a  1658  CLEVELAND  Common  Place  Wks.  (1677)  161  Give  me 
lieve  by  a  less  Syncope  of  Time  to  contract  Good  Friday 
and  Enster  both  to  a  day.  1679  [see  2].  1784  COWPER  Tusk 
II.  So  Revelry,  and  dance,  and  show,  Suffer  a  syncope  and 
solemn  pause.  1835  T.  MITCHELL  Aristoph.,  Acharn. 
Introd.  p.  xix,  A  fourth  and  fifth  campaign,  and  still  no  sign 
of  syncope  or  pause. 

t  Syncope,  i>.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  synkope. 
[a.  OF.  syncoper  (i4th  c.),  or  ad.  late  L.  syncopare 
to  SYNCOPATE.] 

1.  trans,  a.  To  cut  short,  cut  down,  reduce,     b. 
To  syncopate  or  slur  over  (a  word  or  syllable). 

c  1412  HOCCLF.VE  De  Reg.  Princ.  4727  And  specialy  )>at  he 
hir  dilutee  Abrig^e  naght,  ne  naght  syncope  hir  wages. 
c  1440  Jacob's  Well  108  I'ou  hast  seyd  rechelesly  bi  seruyse 
in  rape,  in  syncopyng,  in  ouyr-skyppyng,  in  omyttyng.  Ibid. 
1 1 5  pe  feend  seyde  :  '  J  bere  in  my  sacche  sylablys  &  woordys, 
ouerskyppyd  and  synlcopyd '. 

2.  Mus.  a.  intr.  To  be  syncopated,     b.  trans. 
To  syncopate. 

1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  [with  def.  of  syncope'd '  note  as  — 
dotted  note,  taken  from  Diet,  de  Tre-'oux}.  1752  tr.  Ra- 
ineait's  Treat,  Mnsick  62  The  Bass  must  always  syncope  in 
that  case.  Ibid.  112  That  Note  is  said  to  be  syncoped,  and 
is  called  a  Driving-note.  1801  BUSBY  Diet.  Mus.  s.v.(  In 
harmony,  there  are  three  syncopes :  the  first  is  when  all  the 
parts  syncope  at  the  same  time. 

Syncopic  (sink^'pik),  a.  Path.  [f.  SYNCOPE  + 
-ic.]  =  SYNCOPAL. 

1889  Lancet^  Apr.  84 1/2  The  local  syncopic  and  asphyxial 
stages  [of  Raynaud's  disease]  were  usually  well  defined. 
1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  II.  879  In  the  last  stage  [of  opium 
poisoning],  .the  state  may  partake  of  the  syncopic  character. 

SyncOpist(siTjk<5pist).  nonce-wd.    [f.  SYNCOPE 

-I-  -1ST.]  One  who  syncopates  a  word ;  spec,  one  who 
omits  vowels  or  other  letters,  esp.  in  proper  names 
or  titles,  and  supplies  their  places  with  dashes, 
dots,  or  asterisks,  as  in  satirical  writing. 

1714  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  567  p8  In  order  to  outshine  all 
this  modern  Race  of  Syncopists, . .  I  intend  shortly  to  publish 
a  Spectator  that  shall  not  have  a  single  Vowel  in  it. 

So  Syncopism,  the  practice  of  so  writing  a 
word,  or  a  word  so  written.  In  recent  Diets. 

t  Syncopize  (siTjkiXpaiz),  v.  Obs.  Also5-yse. 
[a.  OF.  sincopiser  intr.  to  swoon,  ad.  med.L.  syn- 
copizdre,  f.  syncope  SYNCOPE.  Cf.  It.  sincopizzare, 
Sp.  sincopizar."] 

1.  intr.  To  be  affected  with  syncope  ;  to  swoon. 
1490  CAXTON  l:.neydos  vi.  25  Thenne  dydo..bare  it  moche 

inpacyentli  and  sorowfully  &  in  suche  anguysshe  of  herte 
that  she  swowned,  syncopysed,  &  syghed.  1597  A.  M.  tr. 
Guillcmeaits  Fr.  Ckiritrg.  37  b/2  Fearing  least  he  Should 
grow  faynt,  or  syncopize. 

2.  trans.  To  cut  short,  'clip',  contract,  syncopate. 
1642  T.  TRESCOT  Zeal.  Magist,  13  Doe  not  Syncopize.. thy 

words.  1680  DALGARNO  Dea/q  Dumb  Mans  Tutor  1*4  A 
Poetical  humor  of  Syncopizing  and  contracting  their  words. 

Hence  t  Syncopization  (so  obs.  F.),  condition 
of '  syncopizing',  syncope. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chintrg.  51  b/i  The  per- 
sone  must  fall  into  syncopizatione  or  fayntnes. 

Syncoptic  (sink(>-ptik),  a.  Path.  [ad.  mod.L. 
syncopticus,  ad.  Gr.  avjnoTm«6s,  f.  avynb-nTdv,  {,  aw 
SYN-  +  nuTTTfivto  beat,  strike,  weary.]  =  SYNCOPAL. 
So  f  Synco-ptical  a.  Obs. 

1656  J.  SMITH  Pract.  Pliysick  142  Another  [fever]  is  syn- 
coptical,  which  is  hot  in  respect  to  the  Feaver,  but  cold  in 
respect  to  the  Syncope.  1859  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Syn. 
cofticits. .,  syncoptic.  1886  Nature  6  May  23/1  The  pneu- 
matorectic  passed  into  the  '  syncoptic  '  respiration. 

Syncotyledonous  to  -craniate :  see  SYN-. 

Syncraiiterian  (sirjknentls-nan),  a.  Anat. 
[f.  Gr.  avv  SYN-  +  Kpavrfjpfs  wisdom  teeth  +  -IAN.] 
Having  the  teeth  in  a  continuous  row,  as  certain 
snakes  :  opp.  to  DIACBANTERUN.  In  recent  Diets. 

Syncretic (sinkrrtik,-kre-tik),  a.  (sb.)  [f.  SYN 
CRETISM,  prob.  after  Docetic,  Docetism]  Charac 
terized  by  syncretism ;  aiming  at  a  union  or  recon 
ciliation  of  diverse  beliefs,  practices,  or  systems. 

1840  F.  BARHAM  Alist  17  The  Syncretic  Society  which  we 
founded  for  the  advancement  of  literature.  1853  Fraser"s 
ATag.  XLVII.  293  The  philosophy  %yhich  at  the  time  Minu- 
cius  was  writing  arrayed  itself  against  Christianity,  was., 
syncretic.  1884  SAYCE  Anc.  Empires  East  204  The  syncretic 
spirit  of  Phoenician  art. 

b.  sb.  =  SYNCRETIST.    (Ogilvie,  1883.) 
Hence   Syucre'tical   a.   in   same  sense;    Syn- 

cre-ticism  (-siz'm)  =  SYNCRETISM. 
1860  Li>.  ACTON  Lett.  Ixiv.  (1906)  145  The  representative 

among  Belgian  public  men  of  this  syncreticism,  Dedecker. 

1864  tr.  Kenan's  Life  of  Jesus  Introd.  18  Asia  Minor  was.. 

the  theatre  of  a  strange  movement  of  syncretical  philosophy. 

Syncretion  (sinkrHan).  [Badly  f.  prec.  or 
next,  after  concretion.^  A  combination  or  syn 
thesis  of  various  tenets  or  principles. 

1872  Contemp.  Rev.   Apr  664  note    A  loose  and  vague 


SYNCYTIUM. 

syncrction  of  Egoistic  and  Universalistic  Hedonism.    1904 
Month  Jan.  4  A  syncretion  of  incompatible  principles. 
Syncretism  (si-rjkrAiz'm).     [ad.  mod.L.  syn- 


cretismus  (D.  Pareus,  1615),  a.  Gr. 
f.  avyxpriTifeLv  to  SYNCBETIZE.  Cf.  F.  syncretisms, 
'  the  ioyning,  or  agreement,  of  two  enemies  against 
a  third  person'  (Cotgr.). 

Spelt  syncratism  by  Ash  (1775^  who  derives  it  from  fcparot 
power;  the  spelling  is  recorded  by  some  later  Diets.] 

Attempted  union  or  reconciliation  of  diverse  or 
opposite  tenets  or  practices,  esp.  in  philosophy  01 
religion  ;  spec,  the  system  or  principles  of  a  school 
founded  in  the  I7th  century  by  George  Calixtus, 
who  aimed  at  harmonizing  the  sects  of  Protestants 
and  ultimately  all  Christian  bodies :  see  CAI.IXTIN 
2.  (Almost  always  in  derogatory  sense.) 

1618  Barnevelt's  Apol.  Ded.  A  4,  We  may  much  blush 
thereat :  yea  euen  as  much  as  we  patiently  did  for  your 
Syncretisme,  after  it  lighted  into  the  hands  and  style  of 
Moguntinus  the  lesuit.  [1651  C.  WALKER  Hist.  Indcfend. 
in.  26  Independency  being  a  meer  complication  and  Syn- 
cretismus,  or  rather  a  Sink  and  Common  Sewer  of  all 
Errours.]  1653  BAXTER  Meth.  Peace  Cottsc.  274  Plotting  a 
Carnal  Syncretism,  and  attempting  the  reconcilement  of 
Christ  and  Belial.  1660  STILLINGFL.  Iren.  I.  vi.  §  3  (1662)  IOQ 
Grotius. .  when  bee  designed  the  Syncretism  with  the  Church 
of  Rome.  1778  AiTHOKpt:  rreval.  Chr.  162  This  divine  light 
.  .was.  .obscured  by  the  prevailing  syncretism  of  true  and 
false  religion.  1831  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Discuss.  (1852)  409 
Their  particular  dissensions  were  merged  in  a  general  syn 
cretism  to  resist  the  novelty  equally  obnoxious  to  all.  1839 
HALI.AM  Lit.  Eur.  in.  iii.  §96  It  may  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  this  syncretism,  as  we  may  call  it,  of  the  material 
and  immaterial  hypotheses,  that  Descartes  (etc.].  1853 
Frasers  Mag.  XLVII.  294  Syncretism,  under  every  possible 
form— ethical,  political,  social,  and  theological,  was  the 
favourite  policy  of  the  Roman  emperors.  They  would  have 
all  the  varieties  of  mankind  called  in  and  restamped  at  the 
Ceesarean  mint.  1887  A,  LANG  Myth,  Ritual,  4-  Relig.  xv. 
II.  94  The  process  of  syncretism,  by  which  various  god- 
names  and  god-natures  are  mingled,  so  as  to  unite  the 
creeds  of  different  nomes  and  provinces. 

Syncretist  (si-rjUrAist).  [f.  prec. :  see  -1ST. 
Cf.  F.  syncrMsle.]  One  who  practises  or  favours 
syncretism ;  one  who  attempts  to  unite  diverse 
beliefs,  etc.;  spec.  —  CALIXTIN  2.  Also  attrib. 

1758  MACLAINE  tr.  Mysheim's  Eed.  Hist.  Cent.  xv.  II.  i. 
§  5  margin,  The  Platonic  Syncretists.  1764  Ibid.  Cent.  xvn. 
II.  ll.  i.  §  20 The  Syncretists.. used  their  warmest  endeavours 
to  promote  union  and  concord  among  Christians.  1826  C. 
BUTLER  Life  of  Grotius  xii.  201  The  projects  of  religious 
pacification  did  not  cease  with  Grotius. . .  One  description  of 
persons,  who  engaged  in  this  design,  was  denominated  Syn- 
crelists,  or  Calixtines.  1890  P.  H.  HUNTER  After  the  Exile 
I.  ix.  181  Darius  Hystaspes  was  not  a  syncretist  of  the  type 
of  Cyrus.  1893  Tablet  14  Jan.  6r  A  syncretist  scholastic  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Syncretistic  (sirjkrAi'stik),  a.  [f.  prec. :  see 
-ISTIC  and  cf.  mod.L.  syncretistictts  (Calovius 
1682).]  Belonging  to,  or  having  the  character  of, 
a  syncretist  or  syncretists ;  relating  to,  or  charac 
terized  by,  syncretism.  So  Syncreti'stical  a. 

1764  MACLAINE  tr.  Mosheim's  Eccl.  Hist.  Cent,  xvii.n.  H. 
i.  §21  margin.  The  rise  of  the  Syncretistical  or  Calixtine 
controversies.  1828  PCSEV  Hist.  Em].  I.  57  The  signal  for 
the  Syncretistic  controversy  given  by  Buscher  in  his  work 
against  Calixtus.  1833  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Ariatis  I.  iv.  (1876) 
115  Zenobia .. succeeded  Alexander  in  her.. attachment  to 
the  Syncretistic  philosophy.  1841  Frfiser's  Mag.  XXIII.  145 
A  set  of  Syncretistic  legislators.  1864  C.  W.  KING  Gnostics 
68  The  Syncretistic  sects  that  had  sprung  up  in  Alexandria. 
1914  PATRICK  Clement  of  A  lexandria  i.  4  A  like  Syncretistic 
tendency  was  exhibited  in  Gnosticism. 

Syncretize  (si-rjkrAaiz),  v.  [ad.  mod.L.  syn- 
cretizare,  ad.  Gr.  avyKpqrifcw  to  combine,  as  two 
parties  against  a  third  (of  uncertain  etymology; 
explained  in  the  i6th  and  i?th  c.  as  'to  form 
alliances  in  the  manner  of  the  Cretans ').] 

1.  intr.  To  practise   syncretism ;    to  attempt  to 
combine  different  or  opposing  tenets  or  systems; 
f  loosely,  to  agree,  accord. 

1675  ALSopAntt-sozzo  326  If . .  we  consider  which  of  Christs 
spiritual  Excellencies  syncretize  with  them  [sc.  the  types]. 
<zi6o8  in  R.  Ferguson  Vim  Eccles.  55  A  Phrase  which 
carneth  an  odd  sound,  and  syncretizeth  with  the  Nestorian 
Gibberish.  1698  H.  CLARKE  Serif -t.  Jiistif.  Introd.  B  3,Why 
may  not  the  extending  it  further  be  charged  as  a  Syncre- 
tising  with  the  AntinomiansV  1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XV.  470/2 
Their.. syncretizing  attitude  towards  the  New  Testament. 

2.  trans.  To  treat  in  the  way  of  syncretism ;  to 
combine,  as  different  systems,  etc. 

1907  Hibbert  frill.  Jan.  276  One  cannot  merely  syncietise 
religions. 

Syncrisis.  ?  Ol>s.  [late  L.,  a.  Gr.  ffvyxpiais, 
f.  av-fiipiviiv  to  compound,  compare,  f.  aw  SYN-  + 
xpivfiv  to  separate.]  Comparison;  Khet.  a  figure  by 
which  diverse  or  opposite  things  are  compared. 

t6S7  J.  SMITH  Myst.  Khet.  207  Syncrisis  is  a  comparison  of 
contrary  things,  and  divers  persons  in  one  sentence.  1673 
Ess.  Eituc.  Genllfwom.  38  All  Knowledge  is  increased  by 
Syncrisis.  1674  M.  LEWIS  Ess.  Educ.  Youth  17  All  instruc 
tion  ought  to  be  by  Syncrisis,  that  is,  comparing  what  we  are 
to  learn  with  what  we  know, 

II  Syncytinm  (sinsHicm).  Biol.  PI. -ia.  Also 
anglicized  syncyte  (si'nsait).  [mod.L.  (Haeckel), 
f.  Gr.  <ri!f  SYN-  +  KVTOS  receptacle,  vessel,  taken  as 
=  cell  (see  -CYTE).]  A  single  cell  or  protoplasmic 
mass  containing  several  nuclei,  formed  either  by 
fusion  of  a  number  of  cells  without  fusion  of  the 
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nuclei,  or  by  division  of  the  nucleus  without  division 
of  the  cell-substance,  b.  A  structure  composed 
of  such  cells  forming  the  outermost  fetal  layer  of 
the  placenta. 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  !nz'.  Anita.  iii.  113.  1878  !!I-:LL  tr, 
Gtgcnbanr' s^Comp.  Anat.  §26.  ^i  One  [group  of  muscular 
tissue]  consists  of  cells  simple  in  form,  the  other  of  fibres 
derived  from  cell-aggregates,  or  from  syncytia  ;  the  latter  is 
indicated  by  the  presence  of  numerous  cell-nuclei.  1899 
Altbittfs  Syst.  Med.  VI.  260  The  presence  of  emboli  of  pla- 
cental  giant-cells  (syncytium)  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries 
in  cases  of  puerperal  eclampsia.  1909  J.  \V.  JENKINSON 
Experim.  Embryol.  55  The  fusion  of  distinct  cells  into  a 
syncytium,  as  in  the  trophoblast. 

Hence  Syncytial  (-srtial)  «.,  of  the  nature  of 
or  pertaining  to  a  syncytinm ;  Syncytiolyse 
(-laiz)  v.  [cf.  next],  to  cause  destruction  of  the 
syncytium  (see  b  above)  ;  Syncytiolysin  (-^lism) 
[LYSIN]  (see  quot.) ;  ||  Sy^ncytio'ma  [mod.L. 
after  sarcoma,  etc.],  a  tumour  of  the  syncytium 
(sense  b) ;  Syncytioto'xin  (see  quot.). 

rf|0X£«MJruM  29  June  842/1  The  origin  of  the  ova  from 
"syncytial  masses  of  protoplasm.  1903  THAYER  Schtnaw? 
Path,  ff  Patlwl.  Anat.  545  Syncyti.il  masses,  or  trabeculru 
of  syncytial  cells.  1905  Brit.  filed.  Jrnl.  26  Aug.  Efit. 
Curr.  Med.  Lit.  35/1  *Syncytiolysing  antibodies.  1913 
DORLAND  Med.  Diet.  (ed.  7),  *  Syncytiolysin^  a  lysin  destruc 
tive  to  the  syncyiium.  Ibid.^  Syneytioioxiti^  a  toxin  that 
1ms  a  specific  action  on  the  syncytium. 

8ynd(e,  var.  of  SIND  sb.  and  v. 

Syndactyl  (sindse'ktil),  a.  and  sb.  Also  -yle. 
[a.  F.  synaadyle  (Cuvier),  f.  Gr.  avv  Svx-  + 
5a/fTi/Aos  finger,  DACTYL.]  a.  adj.  Having  some 
or  all  of  the  fingers  or  toes  wholly  or  partly  united, 
as  certain  mammals  (e.g.  kangaroos)  and  birds 
(e.  g.  kingfishers  and  web-footed  birds),  b.  s&.  A 
syndactyl  animal.  So  Syndactylic,  Synda'cty- 
lous  adjs. ;  Synda'ctylism,  Synda'ctyly  [F. 
tymdoftyfii])  the  condition  of  being  syndactyl,  esp. 
as  a  malformation  or  deformity;  Synda'ctylized 
ppl.a.t  rendered  syndactyl. 

1836  SWAINSON  Nat.  Hist.  Birds  I.  iv,  I.  148  This  union  of 
the  two  outer  toes,  which,  according  to  M.  Cuvier 's  views, 
makes  them  "syndactyle.  1872  COUES  N,  Ainer.  Birds  178 
The  middle  and  outer  toes  are  perfectly  coherent  for  a  great 
distance,  constituting  the  syndactyle.  .foot.  1835-6  Todd's 
Cycl.  Anat.  I.  267/1  note,  The  inner  toe  being  deficient; 
and  the  two  other  anterior  ones  being  united  as  in  the  other 
'Syndactyles.  1840  WHE\vtcLL/V;//<M./«rfwrf.  Sci.  I.  Introd. 
p.  cxi,  To  anglicize  the  terminations  of  the  names  which. . 
Cuvier  gives..;  thus  ..the  Passerines,  ..  the  Syndactyls. 
1835  PAKTINGTON  Brit.  Cycl.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  441/2  *Syndacty- 
licTeet.  These  [birds]  have  all  the  three  front  toes  united. 
1889  Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Sci.  VIII.  555/1  *Syndactylism 
in  the  lower  extremity  is  less  rare,.. it  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  two  of  the  toes  united  as  far  as  the  first  interphalangeal 
joint.  1915  Man  XV.  176  Photographs  and  skiographs  of 
members  of  a  family  showing  hereditary  syndactylism  and 
polydactylism.  1908  Bionietrikn'M.SLT. 27 When  two  fingers 
are  closely  "syndactylised  the  nails  are  also  united.  1835 
Penny  Cycl.  IV.  156/2  Bee-eater,  .one.  .of  the  *syndactylous 
tribe,  which  have  the  external  toe  nearly  as  long  as  the 
middle  one,  and  both  joined  together  up  to  the  penultimate 
articulation.  1898  Guide  Mammalia  Brit.  Mus.  109  The 
feet  [of  wombats]  show  a  slight  tendency  towards  a  syn- 
dactylous  structure.  1864  Reader  13  Feb.  205/2  Union  by 
integument,  or  '  *syndactyly',  of  the  three  middle  digits. 

Syndale,  -all,  obs.  ff.  SENOAL. 
Syndaw:  see  SJNDAW. 
Synde,  obs.  form  of  SHEND  v.1 

c  1275  L\v.  26569  liruttus  ous  wolle}?  synde. 

Syndectomy  (sinde'ktomi).  Surg.  [irreg.  f. 
Gr.  ffvvSfapos  ligament  (cf.  SYNDESMO-)  +  knro^ 
excision.]  Excision  of  a  strip  of  conjunctiva  around 
the  cornea;  peritomy. 

18690.  LAWSONZV.T.  £^(1874)  19  Syndectomy — Peritomy. 
— This  operation  was  first  practised  by  Dr.  Furnari,  of  Paris, 
in  1862.  It  consists  in  excising  a  band  of  conjunctiva  and 
subconjunctival  tissue,  .from  around  the  cornea.  Ibid.  20,  I 
have  on  several  occasions  performed  syndectomy  as  a  pre 
liminary  to  inoculation.  1889  [see  PERITOMY]. 

II  Syndendrium  (sinde'ndriwm).  ZooL  PI. 
-ia.  [mod.L.,  f,  Gr.  avv  SYX-  +  StvSpov  tree  -*• 
-*«/«.]  The  thick  flat  quadrate  disc  suspended 
from  the  umbrella  by  the  dendrostyles  in  rhizo- 
stomous  hydrozoans. 

1859  HUXLEY  Oceanic  Hydrozoa  i.  iS  In  the  Rhizostomida; 
a  complex  tree-like  mass.. is  suspended  from  the  middle  of 
the  umbrella. .  .The  main  trunks  of  the  dependent  polypi- 
ferous  tree.. unite  above  into  a  thick  flat  quadrate  disc,  the 
syndendrium,  which  is  suspended  by.  .the  dendrostyles. 

Synder,  obs.  form  of  CINDER,  SUNDER. 

II  Synderesis.  Obs.  Also  5  synderesys,  6  sin- 
deresis,  6-7  synderisis,  7  synth-,  sintheresis. 
[med.L.  synderesis  t  rcpr.  med.  (and  mod.)  Gr. 
pron,  of  avvT-fipTjat?  SYNTKUESIS.  Cf.  F.  synderhe, 
f  sim/eresfj  It.  sinderesi,  Sp.  sindjresis,  Pg.  syn- 
t/ertsis.]  »  SYNTERESIS. 

£1400  Pilgr.  Sowle  i.  xviii.  (1859)  19  [Sathanas  loq.]  Come 
forth,  thou  foule  Synderesys,  and  say  wh.it  thou  knowest  of 
this  fals  pilgrym.  <r  1420  TLTDO,  Assembly  of  Cods  937 
Macrocosme  was  the  name  of  the  fclde.Jn  the  myddes 
therof  stood  Conscience.  ..  Synderesys  sate  hym  withyn 
closyd  as  in  a  parke,  With  hys  tables  in  hys  hand  her  dedys 
to  marke.  1426  —  De  Guil.  nigr,  4963  Synderesys.  .Vs  as 
myche  for  to  scyn,  ..The  hiher  party  of  Kcsoun  ;  Wherby 
A  man  shal  best  discerne  Hys  conscience  to  governe.  '53* 
Dial,  on  Laws  Eng.  r.  xiii.  31  Sinderesis  is  a  natural!  power 


of  the  soule  sette  in  the  hyghcst  partc  therof,  mouynge  and 
sterrynge  it  to  good,  &  abhorrynge  euyll.  1598  MAKSTON 
Sat.  in.  viii.  Poems  (1879)  172  Returne,  returne  sacred  Syn- 
deresis,  Inspire  our  truncks.  1599  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out 
of  Hum.  m,  Iv,  The  soules  Synderisis.  1600  W.  WATSON 
Decacordon  (1602)  271  Some  sparks  of  Synderesis,  and  the 
lawes  of  reason.  1603  DKKKFR  &  CHF.TTLK  Crissil  m.  ii, 
I  thought  (by  the  Symheresis  of  my  soule)  I  had  not  been 
imperished.  1651  J.  F[REAKI-:]  tr.  AgrtAfia's  Occ.  Philos.  i. 
Ixii.  140  When  they  \sc.  passions  of  the  soul]  follow  the 
Intellectual  apprehension,  ..  they  are  called  intellectual! 
passions,  or  synderesis. 

b.  Remorse   or  prick   of  conscience.     (Cf.   F. 


1639  N.  X.  tr.  Du  Bosq*$  Comf>l.  Woman  i.  39  It  is  no 
great  privilcdg  to  be  exempt  from  care  or  unquie  tries,  .'is 
unto  stones  to  be  free  from  maladies,  and  beasts  from  a 
feeling  of  Synderesis.  1651  HOWKI.L  l-'cnice  183  Being  per- 
swaded  to  a  moderation  of  life  by  that  Synedresis  [szV],  that 
touch  of  conscience,  which  corns  somtimes  by  nature. 

Hence  f  Synde'resize  (sind-)  v.  trans.  ,  to 
make  conscientious  ;  to  discharge  conscientiously. 

1600  TOURNKUR  Trantf.  Metam.  xxxvi.Wks.   18^8  II.  20^ 
Pull  oflf  their  golden  maske,  And  bid  them  strait  sinderesizc 
their  taske, 

Synderique,  error  for  syndetique^  SYNDETIC. 

Syndery,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  SUNDRY. 

Syiidesmo-  (sinde*smtf),  before  a  vowel  syn- 
desm-,  repr.  Gr.  vvvStapos  tliat  which  binds  to 
gether,  a  ligament,  in  recent  terms  of  anatomy. 
Syudesmi'tis,  (<z)  inflammation  of  the  ligaments  ; 
(/')  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva.  Syndesmo- 
do'ntoid  a.  (j/O,  applied  to  the  articulation  formed 
by  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  atlas  vertebra 
and  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis.  Syndesnio*- 
graphy,  description  of  the  ligaments  (DunglUon 
1^44).  Syndesnio'logy,  that  branch  of  anatomy 
which  treats  of  the  ligaments.  Syndesmo-sis, 
the  union  of  two  bones  by  a  ligament  ;  hence 
Syndesmo-tictz.  Syiidesmo'tomy,  dissection  or 
surgical  section  of  ligaments. 

1848  DuNCitisoN  Med,  Lex,  (ed.?)  *.\.fOj>hthalwia^  Oph 
thalmia  membranontm  [  =  ]  Conjunctivitis,  .  .*Syndesrniti  s. 
Ibid.)  Syndesnritis  ..  inflammation  of  articular  ligaments. 
1891  Cent.  'Dict.t  *Syndesjnodontoid  adj.  1901  DORI.ANH 
Med.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Syndestno-odontoid^  the  posterior  of  the 
two  atlo-axoid  articulations  formed  between  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  transverse  ligament  and  the  back  of  the 
odontoid  process.  1799  Med.  Jml.  II.  400  Elements  of 
Myology  and  *Syndesmology,  1831  R.  Ksnx  Cloq-uet's 
Anat.  8  The  study  of  anatomy  is  commonly  divided  .  .  into 
several  distinct  branches,  ..Oteology.  .Syndesmology[etc.]. 
1726  MONRO  Anat.  Bones  321  The  Rotufa..is  connected  to 
the  Tibia  by  a  strong  *Synilesmosis.  1885  Buck's  Handbk. 
Med.  Sci.  I.  200/1  False,  fibroin,  or  incomplete,  anchylosis 
fsyndcsmosis)  maybe  either  intra-articular  or  extra-articular. 
1844  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lc.v.  i'i3.(-,),  *  Synde  smotomy,.^  di-- 
section  of  the  ligaments,  1888  Back's  Handbk.  Med.  Sci. 
VI.  778/1  Syndesmotomy,  or  the  subcutaneous  division  of 
ligaments,  is  employed,  .in  the  reduction  of  old  dislocations. 

Syndetic  (sinde"tik),  a.     [ad.  Gr.  ffwSeTwds, 

f.  avvfaTv  to  bind  together.]  Serving  to  unite  or 
connect;  connective,  copulative.  So  Synde'tical 
a.  ;  hence  Synde'tically  adv. 

The  incorrect  form  syndcriqitt!  in  <iuot.  1621  is  due  to  tlie 
Kr.  orig.  (nerfs  synderiqucs,  winch  is  copied  by  Cotgravc). 

1621  LODGE  Summary  Du  liartas  i.  2^0  The  Tendons.. 
which  the  Physicions  (after  Hippocrates)  haue  called  Syn 
derique  [rvn/Syndetique]  Nerues.  1891  Cent.  Pict.t_  Syn 
detic,  Syndetical.  1895  Funk's  Stand.  Diet-,  Syndetically. 

Syndiagnostic  :  see  SYN-. 

Syndic  (si'ndik),  sb.  Also  7  sin-,  syndiquo, 
(sin-,  syndict),  sindicke,  syndike,  7-8  sin-, 
syndick,  7-9  sindic,  (8  syndac)  ;  also  in  I,. 
form,  7  sin-,  syndicus.  [ad.  F.  syndic,  ^-iqite 
(i4thc.),  delegated  representative,  chief  magistrate 
of  Geneva,  f  critic,  censor,  =  Pr.  sendegue^  It. 
stndaco  controller,  syndic,  Sp.  sindico  syndic,  re 
corder,  assignee,  Pg.  syndtco  deputy,  delegate,  ad. 
late  L.  syndiais  advocate  or  delegate  representing 
a  town,  a.  Gr.  ffvvStxos  defendant's  advocate,  f. 
ffvv  SYN-  -f  Sifcr)  judgement.] 

1.  An  officer  of  government  having  different 
powers  in  different  countries;  a  civil  magistrate, 
or  one  of  several  such,  entrusted  with  the  affairs  of 
a  city  or  community;  spec,  each  of  four  chief 
magistrates  of  Geneva. 

1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kiugd.  $  Cominw.  (1603)  83  The  towne 
I  sc.  Geneva]  is  gouerned  by  a  counsel!  of  two  hundred,  .  .out 
of  which  is  chosen  an  other  counsel,  composed  of  flue  and 
twentie,  and  out  of  these  fpwer  especial!  men,  called  Sin- 
diques,  who  haue  the  managing  of  the  whole  commonwealth. 
1654  WHITELOCKE  Jrnl.   Swed.    fcmb.   (1772)   I.    142  The 
three  presidents,  who  are  the  principal  magistrates  of  the 
town,  with  the  syndick,  who  is  in  nature  of  recorder,  a  1700 
EVELYN  Diary  16  Oct.  1644,  We  got  to  anker  under  the 
Pharos..  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mole   of  Genoa..  .Towards 
evening  we..  came  on  shore,  .where  after  strict  examination 
by   the  Syndics,    we   fete.].      1717  BERKELEY   Tour   Italy 
Wks.  1871  IV.  577  In  Kuria  they  have  a  syndic  for  supreme 
magistrate.      1753  HAXWAV  Trav.  (1762)  II.  i.  iii-  15  T,ncr^ 
are  also  four  smdics,  or  lawyers,  who  act  as  secretmne»  of 
the  state  [at  Hamburg].      179*  A.  YOUNG  Trar>.  France  I. 
88  Turned  aside  to  Auversuac,  the  scat  of  the  count  de  la 
Hourdonaye,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter.  .as  a  person  able  to 
give  me  every  species  of  intflli^t-nc-i  icl.uivi:  t  •>  1 
having  for  five  -and-  twenty  years  been  first  syndac  of  the 
noblesse.     iSia  TRACKENRIDGF.  fVrtrs  Louisiana  (1814)  138 


Each  district  had  its  commandant,  or  syndic.  These  were  the 
judges  in  civil  matters,  .and  had  also  command  of  the  militia. 
1882  '  OUIDA  ' Maremma  I.  18  The  little  band  halted.  .In  the 
midst  of  the  cathedral  square  while  the  captain  bade  fart  well 
to  the  syndic  of  the  town. 

2.  One  deputed  to  represent,  and  transact  the 
affairs  of,  a  corporation,  e.  g.  a  university ;  spec. 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  applied  to  mem 
bers  of  special  committees  of  the  senate,  appointed 
by  grace  for  specific  duties. 

1607  T.  RIDLEY  I'iew  Civ.  #  F.cclcs.  Law  4  What  is  the 
office  of  a  Procurator,  Solicitor,  or  Sindict,  or  factor?  1612 
DONNE  Let.  to  Sir  }{.  Goodcre  g  Apr.,  A  Hook  written 
against  the  Popes  jurisdiction,  .by  one  Richer,  a  Dr.  and 
Syndique  of  the  Sorbonists,  i66a  Grace  Scnaie  Unh-. 
Camb.  22  July  in  Kennett  Register  (1728)  I.  733  May  it 
please  you,  that  Dr.  dunning  and  Dr.  Pearson  may  be 
your  legal  Syndicks..to  treat  and  conclude  with  the  said 
Archbishop.  1726  AVI.IKFE  l^arer^'ti  4^7  As  a  I'l'oct'-r  lias 
.Cement  (.i  the  l!usiness  of  particular  Individuals; 
so  a  Syndick  manage-  the  Affairs  of  aizs.;rc^;ite  Corpora 
tions.  1777  /'////.  Trans.  LXVII.  408  Mr.  Luy^tr,  syndic 
of  the  mines  was.. at  the  top  of  the  pit.  1814  Monthly 
Mag.  Apr.  293/1  The  [printing]  machine  hasbt-cn  exhibited 
to  the  Syndics  of  the  press  at  Cambridge.  1818  KANKI.-; 
/fist.  France  i\".  iv.  IV.  324  The  syndic  was  the  general 
procurator  or  a-jcnt  of  the  university.  i:l2i  C.  IJiii.i.u 
Hist.  Mem.  En^l.  Catholics  Iv.  §  2.  I\-.  13  'i  he  greater 
canons  constituted  the  chapter,  .with,  .an  officer  called  a 
sindic  to  transact  their  temporal  concerns.  1867  Chamber^ 
I-.ncycl.  IX.  25^  '2  The  various  trading  companies  in  Pa::-, 
and  the  university  had  also  their  syndics.  1906  \V.\V.\i.Ki  R 
John  Calvin  \.  n  The  Sorbonne,  under  the  lead  of  its 
syndic,  Noel  lleda,  condemned  his  views  in  April,  1521. 

f  3.   A  censor  of  the  actions  of  another.    Obs. 

1611  CoifiR.,  Syndic^  a  Sindicke,  Censor,  Controller  •  l" 
manners.  1617  SIR  D.  CAKI.KION  Lett.  (1775)  2^0  To  makt; 
them  sensible. .of  the  wrong.. in  playing  the  syndic  ot  tl:e 
actions  of  so  grt-at  a  priii'jt:.  1638  I)KI:MM.  OF  H.xvvni. 
Irene  Wks.  (1711)  165  It  is  not  lawful  for  a  .subject  to  be  a 
syndick  of  the  actions  of  his  prince.  1658  PHILLII-S. 

4.  Creek   Hist.   The   title  of  various  officials  at 
Athens    and    elsewhere    (sue    quots.    ami    Smith's 
Diet.  (Jr.  and  I\om.  Antiq.\ 

1682  \VHELER  Jwrn.  Greece  \.  391  Let  the  Commons 
chuse  Syndicts,  tint  ail  things  \vni<  li  are  done  <  '  - 

doers,  may  he  executed  \\itli'~.ut  kupn'iif.  1745  POCOCKE 
Dcscr.  Ea»i  II.  n.  :::.  xiv,  \- ,  'I  hey  li.ive  two  or  three 
Greek  syndics  on  the  part  of  the  \  eople,  to  ta'..e  caie  that 
the  antieiit  laws  rf  ihe  i-lard  [.<•:.  (  u;  halenia]  ...  • 
1808  Mm  oiu>  I  list.  Gr^cc  v.  Ji  4.  I.  a£i  The  new  law  U-ing 
prepared  by  this  numerous  committee,  five  officers,  called 
Syndics,  wvie  ap.  i:.t--d  t.-  defLMid  the  old  Vel  re  t1  e 
assembly;  which  then  d-jciJeil  lietweo!!  tlie  tw.j. 

5.  (Sec  iiuots. '.    ;w/v~u. 

1728  CHAMKEKS';-  /.  [fro:;i  /'A/.  <:V  'J'i,f:-rte.il,  Sitidic..:\ 
Person  appointed  to  solicit  some  common  Affair,  when  i::  1  e 
himself  lias  a  Share;  as  liappi-i;s  particularly  among  several 
Creditors  »f  the  s.ain:  1  >u'  t  r,  w!i  >  faiU.  1846  \\'ui  CF.STI-  i:, 
Syndic . .(French  A/:cJ  an  assignee.  1847-54  \VniiSTER  s.v., 
As  in  France,  syndics  are  a:  -  .tors  of  a 

bankrupt  to  manage  tlie  pi''  periy. 

Hence  Syndicsliip  =  SYM-ICATK  sb.  i. 

1706   PHii.urs,  Sy'idiiaf€  >  r  SyxdicksJiif. 

t  Syndic,  v-  Obs.  rare~l.  [ad.  K.  syndiqutr 
to  criticize,  censure,  =  It.  sindacarc  to  look  over 
accounts,  censure,  Sp.  sindicar  to  accuse,  ad. 
med.L.  symticiirt  to  examine,  f.  syndicus  SVNPIC.] 
trans.  =  SYNDICATE  v.  \  :  cf.  piec.  3. 

1609  DAMKL  (."/:•.  ll'ars  lit.  xc,  They,  who  tooke  to  Syn- 
dic<]ite  in  this  sorte  The  Actions  of  a  Monarch. 

t  Syndicable,  «.  Ofis.  rare—0,  [ad.  obs.  F. 
syndicabU)  f.  syndiqiter  :  see  ]»roL-.]  t^See  quot.) 

1656  ULOL'NT  Gtt'ssw.  (from  Colgrave),  Syndicablc  . . , 
Mibject  unto  examination,  ccn>ure,  or  controlment. 

Syildical  (bi'ndikal),  a.  [ad.  F.  sytttfica/,  f. 
syndic  SYNDIC;  sb.'}  (July  in  syndical  chamber 
(occas.  union}  =  F.  chambre  syntliiafc,  a  union  of 
people  engaged  in  a  particular  trade,  lor  the  pro 
tection  of  their  interests;  a  trade-union. 

1864  Gd.  Wortfs  S-jj/z  Skin-dressers,  gloverSj  whitesmiths, 
harness-makers,  &c.,  all  dwell  upon  the  necessity  of  forming 
in  France  'syndical  chambers,'— i.e.,  authorised  trade 
societies,  for  their  respective  trades.. .  They  look  to  tins 
'  syndical  chamber  '  to  extinguish  strikes.  1907  //  'estm.  Ga=. 
19  Mar.  12/1  The  Syndical  Chamber  of  Chemical  Product 
Manufacturers. 

Syndicalism  (si'ndikaliz'm).  [ad.  F.  syndi- 
calisme>  f.  syndical:  see  prec.  and  -ISM.]  A  move 
ment  among  industrial  workers  having  as  its  object 
the  transfer  of  the  means  of  /-reduction  and  dis 
tribution  from  their  present  owners  to  unions  of 
workers  for  the  benefit  of  the  workers,  the  method 
generally  favoured  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
being  the  general  strike. 

See  Sir  A.  Clay  Syndicalism  $  Labour^  1911,  A.  W. 
Kirkaldy  Economics  $  Sym/fcatistrt,  1914. 

1907  Contewp.  Rev.  June  778  '  SyndlcaliMn '  has  a  bad 
odour  with  the  'respectable'  artisan.  1912  J.  H.  HAKLI.Y 
in  Contentp.  Rev.  Mar.  345  Syndicalism,  open  or  baptised 
under  the  name  of  Industrial  UnioniMii,  is  one  of  the  un 
settling  influences  in  the  world  of  worker?. 

So  Syndicalist  [F.  syndicalists],  an  adherent  or 
advocate  of  syndicalism.  Also  attrib. 

1907  Nation  23  Nov.  259/1  The  Syndicalists  urped  a 
general  strike,  not  only  of  the  railways,  but  of  all  workmen, 
thus  hoping  to  throw  the  whole  country  into  anarchy.  1907 
S.  DKWEY  m  Atlantic  Monthly  Aug.  276/2  The  Syndicalist 
movement— a  .sort  of  revolutionary,  as  distinguished  from 
political,  trade-unionism.  1911  <  >.  I!.  SHAW  in  Times 
24  Oct.  9/6  The  most  dangerous  rivals  of  the  Parliamentary 
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SYNDICATE. 

Labour  Parties  in  France  and  England  just  now  are  the 
Syndicalists. 

Syndicate  (srndik/t),  sb.  Also  7  syn-,  sin- 
dioat.  [ad.  F.  syndicat  office  of  syndic,  body  of 
syndics,  f  censure,  —  Pr.  sendegat,  It.  sindacato 
rendering  of  accounts,  order,  permission,  Sp.  sin~ 
dicado  syndicate,  sindicato  office  of  syndic,  ad. 
med.L.  *  syndic  at  tts,  f.  syndicus  SYNDIC:  see 
-ATE  i.] 

1.  The  office,  status,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  syndic. 
1636    BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (from  Cotgrave),  Syndicat >   the 

office  or  degree  of  a  Syndick.  1689  BURNET  Tracts  I.  10 
Being  of  the  little  Council  leads  one  to  the  Sindicat.  1728 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Syndic,  The  Syndicate  comes  by  Turn 
to  sixteen  Persons. 

2.  A  council  or  body  of  syndics;  spec,  a  university 
committee  appointed  for  some  specific  duty  (see 
SYNDIC  sb.  2)  ;  also,  a  meeting  of  such  a  body. 

1624  DARCIK  Birth  of  Heresies  To  Rdr.,  The  Venetians. . 
haue  a  supreame  Magistracie,  which  they  call  a  Syndicate, 
that  once  in  a  few  yeeres,  suruey  all  the  Offices  and  Digni 
ties  in  their  Common- wealth.  1833  tr.  Sismondi's  Ital, 
Rep.  xi.  246  They  were  obliged  to  render  an  account  of 
their  administration  before  a  syndicate  charged  with  an 
examination  of  their  conduct.  1835  in  Willis  &  Clark 
Cambridge  (1886)  III.  115  The  Syndicate  appointed  'to 
consider  and  report  to  the  Senate,  upon.. the  Library,  &c.' 
..  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  special  Syndicate  for 
making  enquiries  fete.].  Ibid.  116  A  Room  for  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  for  holding  Syndicates  or  other  uses.  1861  Ln. 
BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const.  App.  iii.  (1862)  429  The  office  of  the 
Syndicate  [in  the  Dutch  Republic]  was  to  watch  over  the 
Constitution  established  by  law. 

3.  A  combination  of  capitalists  or  financiers 
entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  a  scheme 
requiring  large  resources  of  capital,  esp.  one  having 
the  object  of  obtaining  control  of  the  market  in  a 
particular  commodity.  Hence,  more  ui  k-ly.  a 
combination  of  persons  formed  for  the  promotion 
of  an  enterprise  ;  esp.  a  combination  for  the  acquisi 
tion  of  articles,  etc.  and  their  simultaneous  pub 
lication  in  a  number  of  periodicals;  also,  a  com 
bination  of  newspapers  controlled  by  such  a  body. 

1865  Pall  Mall  G.  26  Oct.  i  The  shares  of  the  promoters 
.  .are  thrown  into  a  common  stock,  and  put  at  the  disposal 
of  a  secret  committee,  called  by  the  harmless  and,  indeed, 
ralher  pretty  name  of  a  'syndicate'.  Our  language  owes 
this  term,  we  believe,  to  certain  French  financiers.  1876 
World  V.  No.  109.  5  Extensive  purchases  of  railroad  stocks 
were  made  by  Syndicates.  1877  GIFFEN  Stock  E.vch. 
Securities  44  A  *  syndicate  *  may  be  taken  as  a  general  alias 
for  any  combination  of  speculators  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
to  force  prices  in  one  direction  or  the  other.  It  is  oftenest 
used  In  the  narrower  sense  of  a  combination  or  partnership 
to  introduce  and  sell  a  newly-created  security  to  the  public. 
1880  Standard  29  Nov.,  The  conclusion  of  the  contract 
with  a  powerful  Syndicate  for  raising  ^8,000,000  to  com 
plete  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  in  three  months.  1889 
Sat.  Rev.  16  Mar.  300/1  Such  a  syndicate  of  quacks  and 
dupes  as  those  who  have  lately  undertaken  to  run  .Mr. 
Painell.  1889  Public  Opinion  (U.S.)  16  Feb.,  What  are 
called  newspaper  syndicates  are  rapidly  extending  their 
field  of  action.  By  the  establishment  of  offices  not  only  in 
America,  but  at  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna, . .  they  are  able  at  one 
stroke  to  confer  world-wide  fame  on  any  author  whose  work 
is  at  their  disposal.  1890  J.  HATTON  By  Order  of  Czar 
(:8;i)  108  It's  like  a  bear  transaction  against  a  strong  syn. 
dicate.  1891  Athcnxtun  12  Sept.  356^3  The  first  instal 
ment. .will  appear  next  month  in  a  'syndicate'  of  English 
and  American  newspapers. 

Syndicate  (si'ndUwit),  v.  [In  sense  i,  f. 
med.L.  syndicat-^  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  syndicare  (see 
SYNDIC  z».).  In  other  senses,  f.  prec.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  judge,  censure.   Obs. 

1610  DONNE  Pseudo-martyr  154  Not  how  bee  shall  iudge 
quicke  and  dead  at  his  second  coming,  but  how  his  Vicar 
shall  inquire,  Examine,  Syndicate,  Sentence,  Depose:  yea, 
Murder  Princes  on  earth.  1617  HAKEWILL  Apol.  iv.  il.  g  4. 
290  Aristotle,  .vndertooke  to  censure  &  syndicate  both  his 
Master,  and  all  other  Law-makers  before  him.  1641  MAK- 
COMBF.S  in  LisM<tre  Papers  Ser.  11.  (1888)  IV.  203  Those 
that  haue  but  mediocre  [employments]  are  soe  much  ob- 
serued  and  Syndicated.  1822  MRS.  NATHAN  Langreath 
III.  290  Would  that  I  had  to  syndicate  her  oppressors  I 

2.  To  control,  manage,  or  effect  by  a  syndicate ; 
esp.    to  publish   simultaneously   in   a   number  of 
periodicals  (see  SYNDICATE  sb.  3). 

1882  Pall  Mall  G.  29  Nov.  5/2  Government  loans.. are  all 
'syndicated* — deposited,  that  is,  in  the  strong  boxes  of  the 
finance  houses  interested  in  their  success.  1889  Ibid. 
20  Feb.  6/2  Mr.  \V.  F.  Tillotson.  .first  acclimatized  in  this 
country  the  American  system  of  '  syndicating  *  fiction.  1891 
'  MAX  O'RELL  '  Frenckm,  in  A?ner.  240  Dr.  Talmage  syn 
dicates  his  sermons,  and  they  are  published  in  Monday's 
newspapers  in  all  quarters  of  America.  1892  Daily  Nnvs 
13  Feb.  7/2  It  Is  probable  that  the  issue  is  only  syndicated. 

3.  To  combine  into  a  syndicate. 

1889  Pall  Mall  G.  3  May  2/1  To  underwrite,,  .syndicate, 
or  otherwise  provide  working  capital  for  bona  fide  mining 
companies.  1892  [see  syndicaied  below].  1916  Q.  Rev. 
Oct.  539  A  mortgage  by  bonds,  which  the  bank  ..  will 
probably  share  with  other  banks  with  whom  it  b  syn 
dicated. 

Hence  Syndicated///.  a.t  Syndicating  vbl*  sb* 

"1693  Urquhart's  Rabelais  in.  xxvi.  215  Syndicated 
cock  [or/^-.syndicque].  1886  Tins  ley's  Mag.  July  52  There 
is  time-bargain  syndicating  for  those  who  prefer  a  modern 
road  to  ruin.  1889  E.  M.  CLERKE  in  Dublin  Rev.  Apr.  367 
The  conditions  of  trade  in  the  United  States  under  the 
syndicated  system.  1892  Daily  News  24  Feb.  4/8  Ouida . . 
has  lashed  out  against  agents,  syndicates,  and  the  syndi 
cated.  iSga  Times  14  Oct.  7/2  The  proportion  of  syndi- 
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cated,  or  as  we  should  say,  of  union  workmen  in  France. 
1893  Athcnsenm  5  Aug.  193/1  The  principles  of  the  syndi 
cating  of  literary  material. 

Syndicateer  (siuidikatu-j).   [f.  SYNDICATE  sb. 
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~EER.]  A  member  of  a  (financial)  syndicate. 
1906  Btackw,  Mag.  Jan.  146/1  The  syndicateer-in-chief 
was  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan.  1908  SIR  C.  WYNDHAM  in  Daily 
Tel.  26  Mar.  9  2  The  sinews  of  war  are  to  be  provided  by 
millionaires:  in  other  words,  our  old  friends  the  syndi- 
cateers. 

Syndication  (dndik/i'JoB).  [In  sense  i,  ad. 
med.L.  syndicatio,  -oneni  examination  (cf.  obs.  t. 
syndication  censure,  criticism,  Pg.  syntticacao  in- 
_,  f.  syndicare  (see  SYNDIC  z>.).  In  sens?  2, 
"*  SYNDICATE  v. :  see  -ATION.] 

fl.  The  action  of  judging.   Obs.  rare. 

1650  HOBBES  De  Corf.  Pol.  u.  ix.  §  6.  182  It  is  therefore 
necessary,  that  there  be  a  Power  Extraordinary.. for  the 
Syndication  of  Judges  and  other  Magistrates,  that  shall 
abuse  their  Authority. 

2.  The  action  or  process  of  forming  a  syndicate. 

1887  Christian  Union  g  June  (Cent.  Diet.)  The  age  of 
syndication,  hypothecation,  and  stock-watering.  1910 
igth  Cent.  Au^.  244  The  system  of  syndication  has  killed 
free  competition  at  home.  1916  Times  8  May  7/6  The 
German  aniline  dye  companies,  .announced  another  impor 
tant  step  towards  the  syndication  of  practically  the  whole 
industry. 

Syndicator  (srndiktf'tai).  [In  sense  i,  ad. 
med.L.  syndicator  examiner  (cf.  obs.  F.  sindicateur 
examiner,  censor,  Sp.  sindicador  informer,  pro 
secutor),  agent-n.  f.  syndicare :  see  SYNDIC  v.  and 
-OR  !.  In  sense  2,  f.  SYNDICATE  sb.  or  v.~\ 

fl.  One  who  judges;  a  judge.   Obs.  rare. 

1610  DONNE  Pseudo-martyr  245  In  Capitall  matters,  sales 
your  great  Syndicator,  it  is  lawfull  to  redeeme  the  life,  per 
fas  cy  tie/as,  [1768  BOSWELL  Corsica  iii.  153  The  procura 
tors.. choose  some  persons  of  high  credit  and  respect,  as 
syndicatori. .  .These  make  a  tour  through  the  different  pro 
vinces,  as  our  judges  in  Britain  ^o  the  circuits.. .These 
syndicators  are  exceedingly  beneficial.] 

2.  One  who  forms  a  syndicate.    U.  S. 

1891  Cent.  Diet.,  Syndicator,  one  who  syndicates,  or 
effects  sales.  (Recent.)  1896  PMcrfN.Y.)  12  Nov.sAlarge 
class  of  capitalists  and  'syndicators1. 

Syndir,  Syndoc,  Syndonfe,  Syndow,  Syn- 
dre,  Syndri^e:  see  SCNDER  a.y  SINTOC,  SIXDON, 
SINDAW,  CINDER,  SUNDRY. 

II  Syndrome  (srndr&nf).  Also  7  syndrom, 
[mocl.L. ,  a.  Gr.  avv8pofj.r],  f.  ovv  SYN-  +  6po/i- 
:  Spa^eiV  to  run.] 

1.  Path.  A  concurrence  of  several  symptoms  in 
a  disease  ;  a  set  of  such  concurrent  symptoms. 

1541  COPLAND  Galyen's  Tcrap.  2  liiij,  They  enquyre  the 
cause  prymytyfeas  partye  of  all  the  syndrome.  1605  DANIEL 
Queens  Arcadia  in.  ii.  (1606)  Fij,  That  so  we  may  preuent 
the  syndrome  Of  Symtomes.  1670  MAYNWARING  Vita 
Sana  vi.  75  The  syndrom  is  lethal.  1899  AilbtttCs  Syst. 
Mtd.  VI.  207  Charcot'.s  syndrome  has  in  a  number  of  re 
ported  cases  been  a  precursor  of  arterio-sclerotic  gangrene. 

*f*  2.  transf.  or  gen.  A  concurrence,  concourse ; 
a  set  of  concurrent  things.  Obs. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  \\.  iii.  66  This  motion  is 
termed  coition,  and  that  not  made  by  any  faculty  attractive 
of  one,  but  a  Syndrome  and  concourse  of  each.  1651  Dices 
N?iv  Disp.  Pref.  7  A  farraginous  Syndrome  of  Knaves  and 
Fools.  1651  CHARLETON  F.phcs.  $  Cimtn.  Matrons  u.  (1668) 
Pref.,  Distracted  with  a  syndrome  of  Remorse,  Fear,  Anger, 
and  Despair.  1661  GLANVILL  Scepsis  Sci.  xxv.  (1665)  156 
Every  single  motion  owning  a  dependence  on  such  a  Syn 
drome  of  prac-required  Motors. 

Hence  Syndro'iuic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
syndrome  or  combination  of  symptoms  in  a  disease. 

1890  Smithsonian  Re$.  648  The  syndromic  episodes,  the 
extreme  manifestations  of  dis-equilihrium. 

Syndry(e,  obs.  forms  of  SUNDRY. 

Syndyasmian  (sinda^wzmiin),  a.  Anthrop. 
[f.  mod.L.  syndyasmtts,  ad.  Or.  GVV ovacrpus  coupling, 
pairing,  sexual  intercourse,  f.  avv8vd£ftvt  f.  cvv 
SYN-  +  Svdfctv  to  couple,  f.  dvo  Two:  see  -IAN.] 
Pertaining  to  or  marked  by  sexual  union  without 
exclusive  coition  or  with  temporary  cohabitation. 

1877  L.  H.  MORGAN  Ancient  Society  in.  I.  384  The  Syn 
dyasmian  or  Pairing  Family. .was  founded  upon  marriage 
between  single  pairs,  but  without  an  exclusive  cohabitation. 

Syndyr,  obs.  form  of  CINDER. 

Syne(s3in),  adv.  (conj.}  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
Forms:  4  seine,  syn,  4-6  (9)  sine,  5  seyn  e, 
syen(e,  syon,  (8-9  saan),  4-  syne.  [Contracted 
form  of  ME.  J«ftflft,Sl9HX3r,  perh.  influenced  by  ON. 
$ihan\  cf.  HYNE,  THYNE,  WHYNE  for  HETHEN, 
THETHEN,  WHETHEN.  The  northern-English  spell 
ings  with  -ei~  (-<y-)»  riming  with  f,  are  common  to 
all  four  words;  their  phonological  significance  is 
obscure.  See  also  the  corresponding  form  with  short 
ened  vowel,  SIN  adv. ;  cf.  SEN  adv.  and  SENE  adv.~\ 

1.  Directly  or  next  after  that;  at  the  next  moment; 
immediately  afterwards;  then,  thereupon  ;  =  SINCE 
A.  I.  (Occas.  strengthened  by  after?) 

13..  Gosp.  Nicodemus  1069  (Galba  MS.)  In  aramathi  he 
set  me  seine  [rimes  hein,  fein].  1375  BARBOL'R  Bruce  xr. 
216  Valtir,  steward  of  Scotland  syne,  That  than  wesbot  ane 
berdlas  hyne,  Com  vitha  rout  of  nobill  men,  c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.)  i.  4  pan  men  passez  thurgh  be  land  ofPynceras.. 
and  seyne  to  J>e  citee  of  Bradrenople  and  seyne  [ed.  1839 
aftre]  to  be  citee  of  Constantynople.  c  1400  Song  Roland 


SYNECDOCHE. 

£26  All  the  cursed  men  to  mahoun  criene,  ledes  them  on  the 
lond,  hold  to-gedur  seyne.  c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  HI.  ix. 
1085  And  there  it  wes  syne  mony  day.  c  1475  RanfCoifyar 
87  First  to  lofe,  and  syne  to  lak,  Peter  !  it  is  schame.  1513 
DOUGLAS  &neis  i.  ix.  78  My  fader.. The  riche  realme  of 
Cyper  waistit  by  weir,  And  wan  it  syne.  1561  WINJET 
Four  Scoir  Thre  Quest,  xlvi.  Wks.  tS.T.S.)  1. 106  Be  recon- 
cilit  with  thi  brother,  and  syne  cum  and  offir  thi  gift,  a  1568 
WyfcofAnchtermuchty  47  (Bann.  MS.)  And  the  gudman 
ratss  eftir  syne,  a  1585  MONTGOMERIE  C/terrie  fy  Slae  515 
First  spye  baith,  syne  try  baith,  1681  COLVIL  Whigs 
Supplic.  (1751)  37  He  empties  all  the  water,  syne  He  fills 
the  place  with  brandy-wine.  1724  RAMSAY  Tea-t.  Misc. 
(1733)  I.  28  He  first  speer'd  at  the  guidman,  And  syne  at 
Giles  the  mither.  1785  BURNS  Holy  Fair"x\\\,  In  comes  a 
gaucie,  gash  Guidwife,  An1  sits  down  by  the  fire,  Syne  draws 
her  kebbuck  an'her  knife.  1826  R.  CHAMBERS  Pop.  Rhymes 
Scott.  (1870)  283  Jethart  justice — first  hang  a  man,  and  syne 
judge  him.  1891  MORRIS  Poems  hy  Way,  Son's  Sorrow  146 
Three  sons  my  true-love  bore  me  there,  And  syne  she  died 
who  was  so  dear.  1902  BUCHAN  Watcher  by  the  Threshold 
247  Syne  he  rebuked  her  coldness. 

fb.  (with  prospective  reference)  :  Directly  after 
this,  immediately,  presently.  Obs. 

c  1420  Sir  Amadace  (Camden)  xvjii,  Go,  loke  thou  diste 
cure  soper  syne,  c  1460  Toivneley  Klyst.  xxx.  534  Nay, 
tary  not  so  we  get  ado  syne. 

c.  (in  reference  to  serial  order  generally) :  In 
the  next  place,  next,  further,  moreover:  =  THEN  30. 

c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  (verse)  565  And  syen  our  neghburs 
sal  we  luf.  1456  Sm  G.  HAYEjLaic  Arms  (S.T.S.J  z  And 
syne  efter  sail  folowe  the  principale  parties  of  the  buke. 
c  1550  ROLLAND  Crt.  \  'enus  iv.  653  And  sine  the  drink  it 
was  sa  delicious,  a  1578  LINDESAY  iPitscottie)  Chron.  Scot. 
(S.T.S.)  I.  4  First  to  pleis  god  and  syne  our  nobill  king. 

2.  At   a   later   time,    afterwards,   subsequently ; 
esp.  in  phr.  soon  or  syne,  sooner  or  later. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  \.  450-1  Bot  syne  our  lord  sic  grace 
thaim  sent,  That  thai  syne,  throw  thar  gret  walour,  Come 
till  gret  hycht  &  till  honour,  c  1460  Toivneley  Myst.  xii. 
198  Abyde  vnto  syne,  c  1587  MONTGOMERIE  Sonn.  xx.  8  He 
rtcumpencis,  as  }e  play  your  pairts,  Once,  soon  or  syne. 
a  1600  HOOKEK  Ser»t.  Nat.  Pride  iii.  Wks.  1888  III.  627 
As  verily  as  God  is  just,  his  justice  will  show  itself  upon 
them  soon  or  sine.  1678  Hist.  Indulgence  Ep.  to  Rdr., 
Soon  or  syne  he  shall  be  put  to  it.  1722  W.  HAMILTON 
U'allace  318  Each  Rogue.  .Shall  be  discov'red  soon  or  syne. 
1854  MRS.  OI.IPHANT  Magd.  Hepburn  L  I.  19  His  fate., 
waits  for  him  soon  or  syne.  1899  CROCKETT  Kit  Kennedy 
vii,  We  may  as  well  get  it  over  soon  as  syne  1 

3.  Since  that  time,  since  then  :   =  SINCE  A.  2. 
^•1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  iv.  13  Seyne  hiderward  myglit 

na  knyght  see  hir.  1513  DOUGLAS  s&neis  i.  ix.  79  Evir 
syne  of  Troye.  .The  destructioun  lies  bene  wtle  knawin  to 
me.  Ibid.  \\.  xi.  99  Neuir  syne  with  ene  saw  I  hir  eft. 
1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  xlii,  I  hae  seen  it  mysel  mony  a  day 
syne.  1854  THACKERAY  Rose  $  Ring  xii,  Marry,  indeed  am 
I,  my  gracious  liege— the  poor  Lord  Spinach!,  once— the 
humble  woodman  these  fifteen  years  syne. 

4.  (.So  long)  before  now;  ago:   =  SINCE  A.   4. 
See  also  LANGSYNE. 

[14..  R.  Clone.  Chron.  (Rolls)  52  (MS.  J3)  >it  is  nou;t 
longe  syne.]  1573  TYRIK  Ki-fttt.  in  Cuth.  Tractates  (S.T.S.) 
18  It  was  Hierusalem  ane  thousand  and  fyve  hundreth  yeir 
syne.  ti6ao  A.  HUME  Brit.  Tongue  Ded.  (1865)  i,  I.. set 
my-selfe,  about  a  yeer  syne,  to  seek  a  remedie.  1786  BURNS 
'J\va  Dogs  28  [He]  had  Luath  ca'd  him,  After  some  dog  in 
Highland  sang,  Was  made  lang  syne.  1788  W.  H.  MAR 
SHALL  Yorksh.  II.  349  '  Hoo  lang  saan?  '  A  year  saan.' 
1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  v,  Ye  said  a  gliffsyne  it  was  yut'vis, 
and  now  I  heard  ye  say  citivis  with  my  am  ears.  1871  C. 

i    GIBBON  Lack  ofGold\\\t  He  was  here  a  minute  syne, 
t  B.  conj.    =  SINCE  B.  4.   Obs.  rare, 
a  1400-50  Alexander  1864  iDnbl.  MS.)  A  sot  I  hym  halde, 
]'at  ay  hase  dene  S:  dispyte  of  dedes  of  lityll,  Syon  [Ashin. 
MS.  Sen]  oft  be  haslokst  her  is  heuen  to  be  sternes.     c  1470 
HENRY  Wallace  u.   181  Eternaile  God,  quliy  suld  I  thus 

,    way  is  de;  Syne  my  beleiffall  haile  remanys  in  the? 

Syne,  obs.  f.  SIN,  SIGN  ;  var.  SIND. 
II  Synecdoche  (•brkdAci).  Gram,  and  Rhel. 
Also  4-5  syn-,  sinodoches,  5  synadochie,  6 
sinecdochine,  senec(h)doche,  6-7  synech- 
doche,  7  sinecdoche,  synegdoche,  synech- 
dochie.  Also  anglicized  6  sinecdoch.  [a.  late 
L.  synecdoche  (in  med.L.  sinodoche,  whence  obs.  F. 
synodocke})  a.  Gr.  ffvvacSox'f},  f-  ffvvfieQ'f \iGQat.  lit.  to 
,  take  with  something  else,  f.  avv  SYN-  +  e«5f'xf(T0ai 
to  take,  take  up.  Cf.  F.  synecdoche,  -doque>  It. 
sineddocke,  Sp.  sin£(c}doqiie,  Fg.  synecdoche. 

The  form  sinecdochine  represents  the  ace.  synecdochcn, 
ffvvfKSox^v,  and  synodoches  is  a  new  nom.  formed  upon  it ;  cf. 
syncopisi  -in,  s.v.  SYNCOPE.] 

A  figure  by  which  a  more  comprehensive  term  is 
used  for  a  less  comprehensive  or  vice  versa ;  as 
i    whole  for  part  or  part  for  whole,  genus  for  species 
or  species  for  genus,  etc. 

Formerly  sometimes  used  loosely  or  vaguely,  and  not 
infrequently  misexplained. 

1388  Wyctifs  Bible>  Prol.  xii.  (1850)  47  Bi  a  figure  clepid 

i    synodoches  [v.r.  synadochie],  \vhanne  a  part  is  set  for  al, 

either  al  is  set  for  oo  part.      1432-50  tr.  J  fig-den  (Rolls)  IV. 

,    263  Criste  was  selde  to  be  in  the . .  herte  of  thei  the  thre  daies 


austyn  the  first  day  is  taken  by  synecdoche,  that  is,  that  the 
last  part  of  the  day  is  taken  [etc.].  1548  R.  HUTTEN  SUM 
of  Diuinitie  E  ij  b,  They  imagyne  a  Sinecdoch  to  be  in  thys 
worde.  Ibid,  Fviijb,  The  subtyll  cauillacyons,  whereby 
they  fayne  Sinecdochine.  1551  T,  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  75 
Therefore,  whereas  I  saie,  the  Churche  doeth  not  erre,  it  is 
called  Syneciidoche,  that  is  to  saie,  when  the  parte  is  vsed 


SYNECDOCHIC. 

for  the  whole  [sic].  i6oz  MARSTOV  Ant.  *  J/V/.  v.  Wks. 
1856  I.  55,  I  did  send  for  you  to  drawc  me  a  devise,  an  Im- 
prezza,  by  Sinecdoche  a  Molt.  1612  J.  MASON  Anat.  Sore. 
56  By  these  two  blessings  (to  wit)  the  sunne  &  rahio  mean 
ing  al  other  earthly  benefits  whatsoever,  by  the  figure 
synechdoche.  1638  CHILUXGXV.  Kelig.  /'ret.  i.  v.  §  94.  295 
liy  a  Synecdoche  of  the  whole  for  the  part,  he  might  be  said 
to  forsake  the  Visible  Chinch.  1657  J.  SMITH  Myst.  A'/u't. 
44  Of  the  Grammarians  it  is  called  a  Synecdoche,  or  Com- 
prehension,  when  a  common  woid  or  name  is  restrained 
to  a  part  which  is  expressed  by  the  Accusative  Case..:  as, 
sEtkiops  all-US  ditntes,  an  Ethiopian  while  in  the  teeth  ; 
here,  while  agreeing  to  the  teeth  only,  is  attributed  to  the 
whole  Ethiopian.  1660  JFK.  TAYLOR  Worthy  Coimintn.  i. 
iii.  58  It  is  by  a  Metonymy  and  a  Sacramental  Manner  of 
speaking,  yet  it  is  aUo  a  synecdoche  of  the  part  for  the 
whole.  1718-31  J.  TKAPP  tr.  Virg^  Ecleguss  i.  87  note  (ed. 
2)  I.  ii  Aristas,  by  a  Metonymy  of  the  Adjunct,  for  Har 
vests  ;  and  Those  by  a  Synecdoche,  for  Years.  i87a  MIXTO 
Engl.  J'wse  Lit.  Introd.  15  Metaphors,  personifications, 
synecdoches  and  metonymy  in  almost  every  sentence.  1900 
R.  J.  DRUMMOXU  Ap^st.  Teach,  viii,  This  ordinance  was  fre 
quently  by  synecdoche  spoken  of  as  the  Breaking  of  Bread. 
Synecdochic  (sinekd  ;'-kik),  a.  [ad.  mod.L. 
synecdochicns,  a.  CJr.  ffvrtitBoxiicotf  f.  avvtfcSox'j 
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1697  tr.   UitrgersttitiHs'  Logic  i.   xvii.  68  A  Cause   Effi 
cient  is  said  to  be  next  in  Species  which  is  so  joyned  by  its 


STIOECDOOHX.]     a.  Gra/a.*m\A'Siet.  =  next,  a.    b. 
EthnoL     Involving  STKECDOCBI8H  (see  b). 

1787  PINKFRTON  Diss.  Scythians  i.  iv.  69  rii'f,;  Diodorus 
Siculus  remarks  the  cloudy  speech,  and  intellect,  synecdo- 
cbic  phrase,  and  hyperbolic  pride,  of  the  old  Celts.  1894-5 
Ann.  Rep.  Bur.  Antcr.  Ethnol.  21  Incantation  and  sorceiy 
through  nail-parings,  hair-combings,  and  other  parts  of  the 
person  itlie  synecdochic  magic  of  Mason). 

Synecdochical  (sinektV'kikal),  a.  [f.  mod.  I,. 
synecdochicus-.  see  prec.  and  -ICAL.]  a.  6"/w///.and 
Rhet.  Involving  or  constituting  synecdoche. 

1597  DRAYTOK  Heroic,  Ep.,  Shore's  tt'i/e  to  Eihv.  II' 
Note  2,  Isis  heere  is  vsed  for  Thamesisby  a  Senetdochicall 
(1608  synecdochicall]  kinde  of  speech.  1619  SIR  J.  SEMI'II  L 
Sacrilege  Handled  -21  Tremellius.  -  noteth  this  speech  to  be 
both  Synecdochical!,  in  putting  Sacrifices  for  all  sorts  of 
OfTrings..and  Metonymicall.  1637  GILLKSPIF.  Engl.  /'</. 
Cerent,  in.  viii.  165  The  first.,  is  the  proper  signification; 
the  second  is  metaphorical!  ;  the  third  synegdochicall.  1650 
FULLER  Pis^a/i  11.  v.  1^4  A  cup  beiiv^  taken  here  by  a 
synecdochicall  metonynne  for  all  plentiful!  provisions.  1702 
C.  MATHKK  Magn.  Chr.  \\\.  i.  5/2  Synecdochical  [mispr. 
-doctrical]  Pay,  being  a  certain  Figure  in  our  avariiious.  . 
Rhetoric,  by  which  there  passes,  pars  pro  Toto.  1876  J. 
MARTIN  tr.  Keifs  Contm.  Ezekicl  x\.  38-47  A  Synecdochical 
designation  applied  to  every  kind  of  animal  sacrifice. 
b.  Ktlinol.  =  prec.  b. 

1887  O.  T.  MASON  in  Science  ^  Jan.  17/2  Synechdochical 
Magic, 

Synecdo'chically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -L\  a. 
Cf.  lateL.  $ynccdochice.~\  In.  i  Synecdochical  man 
ner;  by  synecdoche. 

1609  BELL  Thcoph.  $  Rcntig.  in  So  that  Christ  vn- 
doubtedly  meanetn  all  tlie  scriptures  of  the  old  Testament, 
when  synecdochically  he  meaneth  [read  namclh]  onely  the 
Prophets.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  \\.  \.  280  So  is 
it  said  that  Christ  was  three  daycs  in  the  grave,  .which.. 
must  be  taken  Synechdochically,  or  by  understanding  a  part 
for  an  whole  da)'.  1679  C.  NVssic  Antichrist  71  All  the 
world  is  synecdochically  taken  for  the  most  parts  of  it. 
1709  CHANDLER  Effort  agst.  Bigotry  7  By  Meat  and  Drink 
are  Synecdochically  comprehended  all  other  Things  of  like 
Nature.  1837  WHEELWRIGHT  tr.  Aristrfh.  II.  32  note,  The 
miseries  of  war,  for  which  shields  are  put  synecdochically. 
1911  H.  S.  HARRISON  Qitecd  x\-\\t  The  eyes  (which  you  use 
synecdochically  to  represent  the  character). 

Synecdocliism  ($ine-kd<JTviz'm).  [f.  SYNEC 
DOCHE  -h  -ISM.]  a.  Gram,  and  Rhet.  Synec 
dochical  style  ;  the  use  of  synecdoche,  b.  Ethnol. 
Belief  or  practice  in  which  a  part  of  an  object  or 
person  is  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  whole,  so  that 
anything  done  to,  or  by  means  of,  the  part  is  held 
to  take  effect  upon,  or  have  the  effect  of,  the  whole. 

1854  BADHAM  Halieut.  463  The  surmise  of  Jovius  though 
not  absolutely  impossible  is.  .so  unusual  a  specimen  of 
catachrestic  lynecdochUin  as  to  be  scarcely  admissible. 
1894-5  Ann.  AV/,  Bur.  Ar/ier.  Ethnol.  23  One  or  more 
pieces  of  the  skull  (for  in  synecdochism  the  piece  carries  the 
virtue  of  the  whole)  of  the  slain  enemy  were  used  as  amulets. 

Synechalle,  -schalle,  obs.  ff.  SENESCHAL. 

la  1400  Alorlc  Arth.  1871,  1910. 

!l  Synechia  (sinrkia,  properly  sin/kai'i).  Path. 
PI.  -189.  [mod.L.,  ad.  Gr.  avvf\€ta  continuity,  f. 
<rvvcxf)s  continuous,  f.  vvv  SYX-  +  <x€(J/  to  have, 
hold  (cf.  avvfx(iv  to  hold  or  keep  together).] 
Au  affection  of  the  eye,  consisting  in  adhesion  of 
the  iris  to  the  cornea  (anterior  syncchid)  or  to  the 
capsule  of  the  lens  (posterior  syncc  hid). 

184*  ItaAN'OK  Diet.  Sci.,  etc.  1869  G.  LAWSOS  Dts.  Eye 
OS?1*)  51  Uuring  tlic  healing.  .  ,  tin:  pupillary  region  of  the 
iris,  .is  liable  to  become  engaged  in  the  wound,  and  an  an 
terior  synechia  to  le.sult.  JbieL  81  If.  .the  pupil  should 
b'jcome  closed  .  .  by  posterior  synci_hi;i',  an  iridectomy  should 
b«  performed.  1884  M.  MACKI.NZIK  Dts.  Throat  fy  Nose 
II.^Si  Synechiae  are  occasionally  symmetrical,  being  pre 
sent  in  both  nasal  fossae  in  corresponding  situaiions. 

Synechthry:  see  SYN-. 

Synectic  (sine'ktik),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  synecticus, 
a.  Gr.  ffvvtKTtKos,  f.  avvtxftv  :  see  prec.  and  -ic.] 
a.  Of  a  cause  :  Producing  its  effect  directly,  with 
out  the  intervention  of  means;  immediate;  spec,  in 
Old  Mcd.  =  CONTINENT  a.  6  b.  b.  Math.  Applied 
to  certain  continuous  functions:  see  quot.  1888. 
So  f  Syne-ctical  a.  (in  sense  a);  Synecticity 
(-i'slti),  the  quality  of  being  synectic. 


A  function  of  a  complex  variable  which  is  continuous,  one- 
valued,  and  has  a  derived  function  when  the  variable  moves 
in  a  certain  region  of  the  plane  is  called  by  Cauchy  synectic 
in  this  region.  1890  Cent.  Diet.  s.v.  Cannt-t  The  physicians, 
following  Galen,  recognized  three  kinds  of  causes,  the  pro- 
catarctiC)  procgumenal,  and  syne. tic,.  .The  synectic^  con 
taining^  or  continent  cause  is  the  essence  of  the  disease 
itself  considered  as  the  cause  of  the  symptoms.  1891  //'/</., 
Synecticity. 

Synedrial  (sinexlriar,  a.  [f.  SYNEDKIOX  * 
-AL.]  «  next,  b. 

1880  Encyil.  Hrit.  XIII.  428  2  The  respect  in  which  the 
synedrial  president  was  held. 

Synedrian  ;sinc\1riiuO,  j£.  and  a.  [f.  ncxt  + 
-AN.]  a.  sb.  A  member  of  a  synedrion;  see  also 
quot.  1606.  \), adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  synedrion. 

1606  T.  WHRTKNUAI.L  Disc.  Al'iiscs  Ch,  (V/r/.T/ii9[Thfy) 
call  them  that  desire  to  have  restored  againe  the  auncient 
order  of  Parish  Synedries,  Consistories,  or  Presbyt- rics .  . 
by  the  nick  names  of  Synedrians,  Consistorians,  and  Puri 
tans.  1656  Ul.OfXT  Glc-ssogr.  s.v.  Sanhedrim,  Syncdriai.s 
(synedri)  are  the  Counsellors,  Judges,  or  Members  of  that 
Court.  1808  MITFORD  I  List.  Greece  x.xxi.v,  §  4.  IV.  448  The 
Synedrians,  resident  deputies  of  the  subject  states,,  .met  M 
take  the  matter  into  consideration.  It-id.  419  It  was  nut 
probably  the  purpose  of  Chares  and  Demosthenes  to  injure 
or  offend  the  Synedriau  allies. 

I!  Synedrion  (sine-dri^n),  synedrium  ,-tfmi. 
PI.  synedria.  Also  8  synhed- ;  7  an^^i-cd ft, 
synedries  ;  S  in  forms  assimilated  to  SANHKIWIM, 
.synhedrim,  synedrin.  [mod.L..  n.  Gr.  ovvi- 
Spiov,  f.  avvefyost  see  next.]  A  judicial  or  repre 
sentative  assembly,  a  counci!}  consistory;  j/>tr.  the 
Jewish  SAMIEPUIM. 

1584  E.  P U:F,T  Calvin's  Harm.  Efan^ciis-ts  5  Tiie  Syne 
drion, ..a  ch'jst-n  coiniseil  of  the  st-j'.Uu  and  posHrrilie  of 
Dauid,  «  ho-.e  auctoritie  was  great.  1590  X  •  SHE  I'asqttifs 
A f>al.  r.  J)j,  Tiie  Bishpppes.. should  be  tbrowne  downe, 
and  the  lewes  Synedrion  set  vp.  1606  Synedries  [se<j 
SYNEDKIAN].  a  1641  Er.  MOUNT  AGU  Acts  %  Man.  v.  (1642)  ^ji 
Annas  the  younger,,  .callet'i  a  Consistory  or  Synedrion,  and 
citeth  James.  1677  HffivclFs  1'imt.  in  /far/.  J/A,-.  (i7n>) 
VI.  i23  How..uncapable  am  I  to  censure  the  proceedings 
of  that  ureat  senate,  that  high  synedrion,  wherein  the 
wisdom  of  the  whole  state  is  epitomised?  1728  CCAMKI-.KS 
Cycl.)  Sanhedrin,  or  Synedrin^  amon^  the  Ancient  Jews. 
1775  ADAIK  Aincr.  Iiut.  7  In  their  sweltery  town-houses, 
or  supposed  synhedria.  Il>i,{.  B6  If  a  two-y-ars  drou^bt 
happens,  the  synhedrim  ..  convene  in  a  body,  and  make 
proper  enquiry  into  the  true  cause  of  their  calamities.  1808 
MITI-OKD  Hist.  Greece  xx xv.  §  r.  IV.  238  Seventy-five  cities, 
of  importance  enough  to  have  each  its  it-present  at  ivu  in  tin; 
congress,  or,  in  the  original  term  synedrium,  which  assembled 
at  Athens.  1880  FlmycL  Brit.  XIII.  424/1  The  IJewi-liJ 
synedrium  at  tliat  time  was  a  political  and  n^t  a  scholastic 
authority.  1897  K.  H.  STORY  Apostolic^  Ministry  Scot.  Ch. 
i.  21  The  synedrion  held  its  meetings  in  the  building  used 
by  the  synagogue  for  its  religious  services. 

SynedrOUS  >inrdras),  a.  />(>/.  mrc-n.  [f. 
mod.L.  synttirtts,  a.  Cr.  awtfyo?  sitting  vvith,  I. 
avv  SY\-  +  *5pa  seat :  sec  -Ol's.]  Grouin^  on  nn 
angle  of  the  stem,  as  a  leaf-stalk.  1866  Treas.  B,'t. 

:!  Syneidesis  (sinoidrsis).  Thcol.  Obs.  [Scho 
lastic  L.,  a.  Gr.  ffvvfi5rjffi<i  consciousness,  con 
science,  f.  avvftSfvat  to  be  cognizant  of  or  privy  to 
a  thing,  with  refl.  pron.  to  be  conscious  of. 

Cf.  Syneitfo  (personified)  in  ci6zo  T.  ROBINSON  Afarv 
UTagd.  1245  But  still  Syneide  comforts  her  againe  And  tells 
her,  yl  y*  lambe,  for  sinners  must  bee  slaine.J 

That  function  or  department  of  conscience  which 
is  concerned  with  passing  judgement  on  acts  already 
performed.  (Contrasted  with  SYNTEKESIS.) 

1620  R.  CARPENTER  Conscionabie  Christian  (i6_'3)  Bj  b, 
Syneidesis-conscience,  that  is,  an  actuall  application  of  our 
knowledge,  to  this  or  that  particular  act  or  obiect.  1643 
HKKLB  A»s~n.  I-' erne  2  Consciences  synteresis,  and  syn- 
eidesis,  ..can  warrant  her  to  passe  her  Crisis  or  conclusive 
judgement.  1679  J.  GOODMAN  Penit.  Purd.  I.  iv.  (1713)  101 
That  which  is  called  Synteresis^  and  that  which  is  called 
propeily  Syneide^is,  or  conscitnce.  By  the  former  of  which, 
man  having  as  it  were  a  standard  within  himself  of  good 
and  evil,  he  may  guide  himself  in  the  choice  of  his  actions; 
by  the  latter  he  is  able  to  reflect  upon  himself,  and  ..pass  a 
judgment  upon  himself. 

Synema  to  Synepigonic:  see  SYX-. 
Synenergy  (sine-najds;!).    rare.     [f.   SYN--  + 
ENERGY.]     =  SYNEHGY. 

<zi68o  GLM\'\Li*Sadifu<:ismus  I.  (1726)  98  The  Faculty  ..f 
Union,  Motion,  and  Life,  in  which  all  the  Sympathies  and 
Synt-nergies  which  are  found  in  the  World,  may  be  con 
ceived  to  consist.  1687  H.  MORI:  AHSW.  Psyck<->p.  (1689) 
114  Whatever  Activity,  Sympathy,  Synenergy,.. is  found  in 
the  World.  1893  Brit.  Me<f,  Jrnl.  30  Sept.  725/2  Each 
segment  [uf  the  spinal  cord]  with  its  corresponding  anterior 
root,  represents  a  functional  synenergy. 

Syneresis :  see  SYNTHESIS. 

Synergetic  (sinajd^e-tik),  a.  rare.  [ad.  Gr. 
(TWfpyrjTiKtis,  f.  avvfp-ftiv  to  work  together,  co 
operate.]  Working  together,  co-operative  :  =  SYX- 
EKOK-.  So  f  Synergetical  a.  Obs. 

1681  H.  MORE  Annot.  GlanvilCs  Lux  O.  120  Acting  at 
t\\o  places  at  once  according  to  its  Synergetical  vert uc.  1836 
SMART,  Synergetic.  1889  DUNMAN  ^:  WINGHAVE  Gloss. 
Anat.  rhys.  BioL  Terms  App.,  Syncreetic  muscles,  .are 
tho-st  vhich  together  subserve  a  certain  kind  of  movement. 


SYNERGY. 
ii  Syuergia   (sotSudgift).      [mod.L.,    n.    Gr. 

ffvvfpyia,  f.  avvtpyos  working  together,  owcpytfv 
(see  prec.).]  a.  Physiol^  etc.  =  SYJJERGY.  b. 
AnthropoL  Agreement  in  bodily  movements  or 
acts,  as  a  hypothetical  stage  in  the  development  of 
sympathy  :  cf.  SYN^STHESIA. 
1859  MAYSE  Expos.  Lex.  1897  [see  SVS*:STIIESIAJ. 

Synergic  (sinaudgik),  a.  rhysiol.  [ad.  mod.L. 
syncrgittts,  t.  Gr.  ffwtftyotj  -tpyttv :  see  prec.  and 
-1C'.]  Working  together,  co-operating,  as  a  group 
of  muscles  for  the  production  of  some  movement ; 
pertaining  to  or  involving  synergy. 

1859  MAYNK  Expos.  Lex.  1886  KEKKIF.K  /''unctions  oj 
i-»\'.in\\.  .ed.  _>)  *  o  Kvery  form  of  active  nuiMular  exertion 
necessitates  the  simultaneous  cooperation  of  an  immen>e 
a-vjniUy  i  if  s-,  ii'-r^ic  nio\  enients.  1899  Aill'Sitt'i,  Sy*t, 
Mi<f.  VII.  61  A  failure  of  synergic  action  of  muscle^. 

Hence  Syne  rgically  m/r1.,  so  as  to  co-operate. 

1899  AllbutCs  Syst.  .!/<-,/.  VII.  898  M  u^les  . .  which  arc 
brought  itilo  actiuti  syiurgically. 

Synergida    sinoMd^ida).    Hot.      M.   -idae 

(-id/  .  Also  anglicized  synergid.  [mod.L.,  i. 
Gr.  avi'tpyttv  tu  co-opeiate.]  iiithei  ot  two  naked 
nucleated  cells  at  the  apex  of  the  embryo-sac, 
regarded  as,  co-operating  with  the  oo>phcre  in  the 
production  of  the  embryo. 

1882  VINKS  tr.  Softs'  Hot.  580  Two  of  the  cell-  of  the  <.--- 
apparatus  lie  nearer  the  apex..;  they  are  someuhal  elon 
gated  superiorly,  and  the  nucleus  lies  in  this  elongated  por 
tion  ..  :  i  he  :,e  ceils  have  been  termed  by  Strasburser  the 

A  j'«e,v;.,"/.;>.       //'/,/.,    lii   SllHlil^ia,    ilLCnidillg   t')  Str.i-(.;   I^(.T. 

unly  one  synergida  is  present  in  some  cases.      1898  *\att<m/ 
.S./cj/ct-    June    J75    (iii^in    of  the  embryos    fron. 
synergids,  antipodal  cells,  or  nuc<-llus. 

Hence  Syne'rgldal  a.  In  recent  Diets. 

Synergism  Ui-nojdyi/.'m).  T/u\  /.  [nd.  mod.L. 
synergismust  f.  dnvpc/>'y<?s  work  ing  together,  awtpytiv 
tu  co-operate.]  The  doctrine  that  the  human  will 
co-operates  with  Divine  grace  in  the  work  of  re 
generation. 

1764  MACI.AINK  tr.  M^x/u'i'tt's  AY  !.  ///.*/.  Cent.  x\i.  in. 
it- i.  $3.:  (18331  4^8 '_.  He  [i.c.  Stri^elm-]  was  accused  by 
Flackius  of  Synergism  at  the  cruit  of  >-a\e- Weimar.  1828 
I'USF.Y  Hist.  /•'IK/,  i.  23  Even  laymen,  \\lio  would  not  sign 
the  confutation-book  (against  Syner^isirii  weie  excluded 
fioin  ai_ti:i_^  a>  sponsors.  1882-3  Se/iaff" s  £ncycl.  AV//;'. 
A  «(>Tf/.  1 1 1.  2279/2  SynergiMii  is  a  MI  Miniated  type  of  Semi- 
Pelagianism. 

Synergist  (sn.o.id^istX  Also  7  sun-,  [f.  Gr. 
awcpyus  (see  prec.)  +  -IST.] 

1.  Theol*  One  who   holds  the   doctrine    of   syn- 
ergUm.      Also  attrih. 

1657  (JAUi.E.Vrt/.  j'it."f.  ii  That  the  Ad.miical  will,  or  will 

from  Adams  f,iH,..;n   ti.e  ai.t  of  Conversion .  ,  Is    thereunto 

j     actively  cooperating  together  with   C-od  ;  so  the  KivMniun-, 

,    iheSunergists,  andArminians,   1764  MACI.AINK  tr.  Mvs/itivi's 

l-:,:cl,  /list.  Cent.  xvi.  in.  ir.  i.  §  30.  (1833!  4£3/i  The  Synei- 

^i-ts.  .denied  that  God  was  the  only  a.^tM   in   the  umvei- 

sion  of  sinful  man.      1882-3  Schaff*$  Encycl.  Rc'tig.  A"«<':r.'. 

III.   .'.-So  i   Stri^cl,.  .one  of  the  professors  at  Jena,  and  a 

;     synergic.      1883  T.  M.  LISU.S.AY  in  I-'.n.y.L  Hrit.  XV.  85    i 

I    The  Synergist  cuntroveisy,  which  discussed  the  nature  of 

the  fust  impulse  in  conversion. 

2.  died,    and    Physio!.     A   medicine,    tic.,   or    a 
i    bodily  organ  (e.g.  a  muscle)  that  co-operates  with 

another  or  others:  cf.  SYNEKCY  b.  Hence  Syner- 
gfize  (si-no-id.^i/,)  V.  intr.t  to  act  as  a  syncrgist, 
co-operate,  as  a  remedy,  or  an  organ,  with  another. 

1876  BAKTHOLOW  A/at.  Mat.  (iSExj)  491  Stramonium... 
Antagonists*  Incompatible;;,  and  Synergists,  are  the  sain-: 
as  for  belladonna.  Ibid.  136  [see  S\  M.K<;ISTIC  2]. 

Synergistic  (^nojd/i-stik1,  rt.  [f.  prec.  +  -1C.] 

1.  Theoi.    Of  or  pertaining  to  synergism  or  the 
synergists. 

'1818  TODIJ.  1839  H.M.LAM  Lit.  Kttr.  in.  ii.  §  3^  Mclanch- 
thon  espoused  the  Synergistic  doctrine.  1864  SHEDU ///i/. 
Chr.  Doctrine  II.  iv.  it.  40  Cliryso^tom's  theory  of  regener 
ation  was  firmly  Synergistic. 

2.  filed,  and  Physiol.    Of  a  medicine,  etc.  :  Co 
operating  with  another  ;   acting  as  a  s>  ncrgist. 

1876  BAKTHOLOW  Mat.  Mcd,  (1888)  136  Synergists.  All 
agents  promoting  constructive  metamorphosis  are  sjnei- 
gistic  to  iron. 

vSo  Synerg-i-stical  a.  (=-  sense  i) ;  hence  Syn- 
erg-i'stically  adv.  (cf.  sense  2\ 

1657  GAULE  Sap.  Just.  5  The  Syncrgistlcal  and  the  Ana- 
baptistical  way  of  understanding  it.  1764  MACLAINK  tr. 
Afosktiiiis  licit.  Hist.  Cent.  xvi.  in.  ...  i.  §  30  (1833)  488/1 
The  synerKisii<:al  controversy.  1772  TICKER  Adol.  Ch. 
Eng.  (ed.  2)  60  notei  The  Saxon  Divines,  with  Melancthon 
at  their  Head, .  .adopted  another  System,  viz.  The  Syner- 
gistical.  1876  HARTHOLOW  A/at.  Mcd".  (1879)  502  Conibina- 
tion  with  agents  acting  syuergistically,  as  oil  of  cubebs  and 
sandal -wood. 

Synergy  (st-najdji).  [ad.  mod.L.  SYNEHOIA.] 
Joint  working,  co-operation. 

fa.  In  general  sense.     (Cf.  SYNERGISM,  SYN- 

KRGIST  I.)    Obs. 

1660  HEYLIN  Hist.  Quinquart.  i.  9  They  speak  only  of 
such  a  Synergic,  or  cooperation,  as  makes  men  differ  from 
a  sensless  stock,  or  liveless  statua,  in  reference  to  the  great 
work  of  his  own  conversion. 

b.  In  mod.  scientific  use:  Combined  or  cor 
related  action  of  a  group  of  bodily  organs  (as 
nerve-centres,  muscles,  etc.);  hence,  in  extended 
use,  of  mental  faculties,  of  remedies,  etc. 


SYNGAMETE. 

1847  tr.  Feuchtcrslebai's  Med.  Piyckot.  88  The  transition 
to  the  homogeneous  is  called  irradiation  (in  motor  nerves 
synergy — in  sensitive,  sympathy).  1867  LEWES  Hist. 
Philos.  (ed.  3)  II.  419  The  synergy  of  organs  in  producing 
mental  phenomena.  1885  J.  MARTINEAU  Types  Eth.  Til, 
(1889)  I.  467  The  factors  of  his  personality  are  now  a 
different  set  of  powers,  and  the  product  of  their  synergy 
cannot  therefore  be  the  same. 

Synester,  obs.  form  of  SINISTEK. 
Synet,  obs.  form  of  CYGNET. 
1830  ROBSON  Brit.  Herald  III.  Gloss.,  Synettys,  old 
English  for  sivans. 

Synethnic :  see  SYN-. 

Synevey,  -wey,  var.  SENVY  Obs.,  mustard. 

Synew(e,  Synewi,  obs.  ff.  SINEW,  SIN  v. 

Syng,  obs.  form  of  SIGN,  SING. 

Syugainete  (si-rjgamft).  Jliol.  [f.  SYN-  + 
GAMKTK.]  The  cell  produced  by  the  fusion  of  two 
gametes  in  reproduction. 

a  1900  C.  MACMILLAN  in  U.  D.  Jackson  Class.  Bat.  Terms. 

t  Synga'mical,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  avv 
SYN-  +  7(i^os  marriage  +  -ICAL.]  Pertaining  to 
sexual  union  or  copulntion. 

1669  \V.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Chym.  276  The  suecifical  fer 
ments  are. .inherent  in  the  syngamical  spermatick  liquor. 

Syngamy  (si'rjgami).  [f.  (Jr.  avv  SYN-  +  70^05 
marriage.]  a.  Free  interbreeding  beKveen  organ 
isms,  b.  The  fusion  of  two  cells,  or  of  their 
nuclei,  in  reproduction.  Hence  Syngamic  (sin- 
gse'mik),  Syngamons  (si'rjgamas)  adjs. 


'  syngamic  '  and  '  syngamous  '  follow  naturally.  1904  POUL- 
TON  Kss.  Evolution  ii.  (1908)  60  Forms  which  freely  inter 
breed  together  . .  may  be  . .  called  Syngamic.  . .  Free  inter 
breeding  under  natural  conditions  maybe  termed  Syngamy. 

Synge,  obs.  form  of  SIGN,  SING,  SIXGE. 

II  Syilgeiiesia  (sindgmrsia).  Bot.  [mod.L. 
(Linnsna  1730),  f.  Gr.  avv  SYX-+  ytvian  pro 
duction,  GENKSIS,  with  ending  as  in  Decandria, 
etc. :  see  -IA.J  The  nineteenth  class  in  the  Linnxan 
Sexual  System,  comprising  plants  having  stamens 
coherent  by  the  anthers,  and  flowers  (florets')  in 
close  heads  or  capilnla ;  corresponding  to  the 
Natural  Order  Composite. 

Also  an  order  in  the  classes  from  the  2oth  to  the  23rd, 
characterized  by  similar  cohesion  of  the  stamens. 


1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Sn/>/>.  s.v.,  The  syngttusia  expresses 
the  same  class  of  plants  with  the  compound  flowered  plants 
of  Ray,  and  others.  1771  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  648/2  Many- 


flowers,  particularly  those  of  the  syngenesia  class.  1783 
MARTVX  Lett.  Hot.  ix.  (1794)  94  If.  .the  filaments,  .are  free 
and  distinct,  hut  the  anthers  are  connected  together,  so  as 
to  form  one  body,  then  your  plant  will  be  found  in  the  class 
syngenesia.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  fed.  3)  XVI.  553/1  Ruscits, . . 
Butcher's  1'room:  A  genus  of  the  syngenesia  order,  belong. 
ing  to  the  dioecia  class.  1816  Eiufd.  Perth.  V.  638/1  Com 
Marigold . .  belonging  to  the  syngenesia  class  of  plants. 

Hence  Syngenese  (srndz/nfs),  a  syngenesious 
plant ;  Syngrenesian  (-rjan,  -rsian)  a.  =  next,  a. 

1836  SMART,  Syngenese.     1840  ll>ii?.t  Syngenesian. 

Syngenesious  (sindjJiu'Jiw,  -rsiss),  a.  Bot. 
[f.  prec.  +  -ous.]  a.  Belonging  to  the  class  Syn 
genesia  ;  having  the  stamens  united  by  their  anthers. 
b.  Of  the  stamens  :  United  by  the  anthers  so  as  to 
form  a  tube,  as  in  the  Syngenesia  (and  in  some 
plants  of  other  classes)  ;  also  said  of  the  anthers. 

1753  CHAMBF.KS  Cycl.  Sitpp.  s.v.  Syngenesia,  Neither 
scabious,  nor  dipsacus,  are  flosculous,  or,  as  they  may  much 
more  properly  be  called,  syngenesious  plants.  i83oLiXDLEY 
Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  187  [Lobeliaceae]  Monopetalous  milky  dico 
tyledons,  with .  .syngenesious  stamens.  1845  —  Stfi.  Bot.  i. 
(1858)  15  The  anthers,  .sometimes  grow  together,  when  they 
are  called  syngenesious.  1896  HF.XSLOW  WildFlfnvcrs  18 
In  the  Composite,  the  so-called  syngenesious  condition  of 
the  anthers  is  due  to  a  gummy  exudation. 

Syngenesis  (snid^e-m'sis).  Biol.  [mod.L. : 
see  SYN-  and  GENESIS.]  Formation  of  the  germ 
in  sexual  reproduction  by  fusion  of  the  male  and 
female  elements,  sothat  the  substance  of  the  embryo 
is  derived  from  both  parents. 

1836-9  Todfs  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  427/2  The  theory  of  Syn 
genesis  or  Combination  seems  to  have  been  applied  princi 
pally  to  the  explanation  of  reproduction  of  quadrupeds  and 
man.  1864  LEWES  Aristotle  xvii.  353  The  theory  of  Synge 
nesis,  which  considers  the  embryo  to  be  the  product  of  both 
male  and  female,  is  as  old  as  Empedocles.  1901  DORLAND 
Med.  Diet.  (ed.  ^Syngenesis,  the  hypothetic  principle  that 
each  germ  contains  in  itself  the  germs  of  every  generation 
that  may  be  derived  from  it. 

Syngenetic  (sindj/ne'tik),  a.  [f.  prec.  :  see 
GENETIC.] 

1.  Biol.  Of  or  pertaining  to  syngenesis. 

1864  LEWES  Aristotle  xvii.  351  The  Syngenetic  theory— 
which  makes  both  parents  equally  progenitors, 

2.  Ceol.  Applied  to  mineral  deposits  formed  at 
the  same  time  as  the  enclosing  rocks. 

Syngenite  (si-ndz/nait).  Min.  [ad.  G.  syn- 
genit  (Zepharovich,  1872),  f.  Gr.  ejvyytvris  akin, 
cognate  +  -ITE  1 :  so  named  from '  its  close  relation 
to  polyhalite"  (Dana).]  A  hydrous  sulphate  of 
calcium  and  potassium,  occurring  in  colourless  or 
white  tabular  crystals ;  also  called  KALUSZITE. 

1875  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  VII.  1142. 

Syngil,  obs.  form  of  SINGLE  a. 
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Synglar,  -er(e,  var.  SINGLER  a.  Obs. 

Synglere,  var.  SANGLIEK,  wild  boar. 

Syngnath.OUS(si'rj<;na)»s),a.  Zool.  [f. mod.L. 
Syngnathtts  (f.  Gr.  <™i>  SYN- + -vraflos  jaw)  +  -OUS.] 
Belonging  to  the  genus  Syngnathus  or  suborder 
Syngnathi  of  fishes,  characterized  by  the  jaws  being 
united  into  a  tubular  snout,  and  including  the  pipe 
fishes  and  sea-horses. 

1871  DARWIN  Dcsc.  flan  I.  vi.  210  The  males  of  syngna- 
thous  fishes  receive  the  eggs  of  the  females  in  their  abdo 
minal  pouches. 

Syngne,  Syngnefiaunce,  Syngnett(e, 
Syngnory  :  see  SIGN,  SIGNIFIANCE  Obs.,  CYGNET, 
SIGNET,  SIGNORY. 

Syngraph.  (si'ngraf).  Also  in  L.  form.  [ad.  L. 
syngrapha,  -us,  ad.  Gr.  av-fypa.(pri,  ovytpcupos, 
f.  auyy/xupdv  to  compose  in  writing,  compile,  draw 
up,  f.  avv  SYN-  +  fpatpuv  to  write.]  A  written  con 
tract  or  bond  signed  by  both  or  all  the  parties. 

1633  MARMION  Fine  Contp.  ill.  v.  F$b,  I  haue  here  a 
Syngraphus,  a  writing  with  articles,  that  must  be  drawn 
between  us.  1656  BiomrTGlouagr..S)ii'erqM..,tiVfntmg 
or  Deed,  made  or  signed  with  the  hand  of  him  that  makes 
a  bargain;  an  Obligation  or  Bond  between  two  or  more; 


1830  ll'cstm.  Re-J.  Ju 
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a  Specialty  of  ones  own_hand. 

Those  enchorial £apyri\\\  whic  ^ 

to  be  adscribed  to  the  Egyptian  syngraph  or  deed. 

fb.  ?A  statement  in  writing  made  by  several 
persons  jointly.  Obs. 

1662  EVELYN  Diary  29  Oct.,  Dr.  Basiers  . .  the  greate 
traveller,  ..  shew'd  me  the  syngraphs  and  original  ^sub 
scriptions  of  divers  Eastern  Patriarchs.,  to  our  Confession. 

Syngrene,  obs.  f.  SENGREEN,  honseleek. 

Synharmonic :  see  SYN-. 

Synhedrion,  var.  SYNEDBION. 

Synical,  obs.  form  of  SINICAL. 

1654  J.  EYRE  Exact  Surveyor  70  In  all  synicall  proper- 
tions,  observe  this  general  rule,  that  [etc.]. 

Syniper,  var.  SI.VOPKR  Obs. 

1551-2  in  Feuillerat  Rn'ds  Edw.  VI  (1914)  71  Syniper 
paper. 

I,  Synizesis  (sinizfsis).  PI.  -ses  (-sfz).  [late 
L.,  a.  Gr.  owifoats,  n.  of  action  f.  avmtpviiv  to 
sink  down,  collapse,  f.  aw  SYN-  +  itfvtiv  to  seat, 
sit,  settle  down,  f.  i^etr  to  seat,  sit.] 

1.  Grain,  and  Pros.  Fusion  of  two  syllables  into 
one  by  the  coalescence  of  two  adjacent  vowels  (or 
of  a  vowel  and  a  diphthong)  without  the  formation 
of  a  recognized  diphthong. 

1846  KEIGHTLEY  Notes  Virg.,  Bucol.  vii.  54  If  this  be  the 
true  reading,  sua  is  an  ablative  case  contracted  by  the 
figure  synizcsis.  1861  PALEY  SEscIylus,  Pcrs.  (ed.  2)  81 
«<>!<•,  Kudrtoi'. .  .Compare  inf.  ..iroptftvpea.  In  both  places 
Hermann  retains  the  uncontracted  form,  in  which  there  is 
synizesis,  against  nvavovi'  and  Trop<£i>pa  of  later  editors. 

2.  J'ath.  Closure  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
1820  GOOD  Nosology  309. 

Synk(e,  Synkfoil^e,  obs.  ff.   CINQUE,  SINK, 

CINO.UEFOIL. 

Synkaryon  to  -kinetic :  see  SYN-. 

t  Synkquatener.  Obs.  rare—1.  Corrupt  form 
repr.  F.  cinqitantenier  a  captain  of  fifty. 

1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  ccclii.  566  Of  the  aldermen  of 
the  craftes,  and  of  the  Synkquateners  of  the  portes  [cf. 
ccclxxv.  623  cinquantenier}. 

Synle,  var.  SENDLE  adv.  Sc.,  seldom. 

Synnet,  var.  SENNET  1  Obs. 

II  Synneurosis  (sinniu°r«u-sis).  Anat.  [mod. 
L.,  ad.  Gr.  avvvtvpuais  (Galen),  f.  avv  SYN-  + 
vevpov  sinew :  see  -osis.]  Connexion  or  articula 
tion  of  bones  by  a  ligament. 

1676  WISEMAN  Chirurg.  Treat,  vn.  ii.  479.  1835-6  Tafia's 
Cycl.  Anat.  I.  257/1. 

Synnewe,  -on,  -oun,  -ow,  obs.  ff.  SINEW. 

Synnimone,  obs.  form  of  CINNAMON. 

^1580  in  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Var.  Coll.  (1903)  II.  86 
Spices  spent  in  one  hole  yere,. .Synnimone,  ij  Ii. 

Synnomio :  see  SYN-. 

[]  Synocha  (srnoka).  Path.  Also  5  sin-.  [med.L. 
synocha,  fern,  of  synochus:  see  SYNOCHUS.]  Aeon- 
tinned  or  unintermitting  fever  (or  a  particular 
species  of  this  :  cf.  SYNOCHUS). 

[1398  TKEVls*Bar//t.DcP.  K.  vn.  xli.  (Bodl.  MS.)lf.6o/2 
J>is  numour  is.  .Symple  whanne  blood  roteb  in  be  veynes  & 
bredeb  contynual  feuer  bat  halt  sinothos  &  when  it  roteb 
not  it  cresith  in  quantite  &  is  ouersette. . .  And  banne  comeb 
a  feuer  bat  hat  Synocha&  makebswel'ing.  14..  Lanfranc's 
Cirnrg.  298  note,  Blood..,  ;if  it  oner  haboundeb..&  it  is 
hett.  .&  is  corrupt,  &  nebeles  it  is  not  roten,  berof  is  maad 
a  feuere  clepid  synocha  continita.  And  }if  he  is  roten, 
benne  is  maad  berof  a  feuere  clepid  synockns  continues, 
1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Synoclia,  and  Synochos. ..  Literally 
they  both  signify  the  same  Thing  ;  yet  is  the  former  used  to 
signify  an  intermitting,  and  the  latter  a  continu'd  Fever.) 

1801  Med.  jfrnl.  V.  234  Synocha.  .much  resembles  the 
symptomatic  fever  attendant  upon  ph'egmon  ;  and  therefore, 
it  has.  .been  termed  the  inflammatory  fever.  1822-7  GOOD 
Study  Med.  [1820)  II.  222  Of  these  [names],  synocha.  .is  the 
worst.. it  has  been  used  in  different  senses  by  different 
writers,  and  approaches  so  nearly  to  synochus.  .as  to  create 
a  perpetual  confusion  in  the  minds  of  young  students. 

Synochal  (si'nokal),  a.  Also  6  syuocalle.  [f. 
SYNOCHA,  SYNOCHUS  + -AL.]  Of  the  nature  of  or 
pertaining  to  synocha  (or  synochns). 

1541  COPLAND Guydm's Quest.  Cyritrg.  M  ij  b,  It  is .. better 
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to  cut  y6  veyne,  nat  onely  for  the  feuers  synocalles,  but  also 
in  all  the  other  that  ar  of  rotten  humours.  1727  Fam. 
Diet.  s.v.  Fever^  The  synochal  Fever.  1846  G.  E.  DAY  tr. 
Simon's  Anint.  Chem.  II.  282  In  variola  and  varicella.. 
Urine  of  a  synochal  character  is.  .often  met  with. 

So  Synoclioid  (-koid)  a.,  resembling  synocha ; 
Synochous  (-kas)  a.,  synochal. 

1822-7  GOOD  Study  Med.  (1829)  II.  180  The  fever. .some 
times  assumes  a  caumatic.  .cast,  sometimes  a  typhous,  and 
sometimes  a  synochous.  1848  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.  (ed.  7), 
Synochus.. .  Mixed  fever,  ..Synochoid  fever. 

1]  Syiiochus  (si 'flakes).  Path.  Also  5  sin-. 
[med.L.,  a.  Gr.  <rucoxos,  f.  aw  SYN-  +  QX~  :  *xftv 
to  have,  after  owcxc'p  to  hold  together,  be  con 
tinuous.]  =  SYNOCHA. 

But  often  distinguished  as  a  different  species:  see  quot. 
1848  and  the  introductory  quots.  s.v.  SYNOCHA. 

[1398,  14..  [see  SYNOCHA].  a  1412  LYDG,  'Jwo  Merchants 
301  The  fevere  in  phisyk  is  callyd  sinochus.] 

1625  HART  Anal.  Ur.  \.  ii.  27  [He]  was.  .surprised  with 
that  feauer  commonly  called  Synochus.  1657  G.  STARKEY 
Helmonfs  Vind.  164  The  disease  at  the  first.. was  but  a 
plain  Diary,  though  before  the  Doctors  making  an  end,  it 
be.. changed  into  a  Synochus.  1799  Med.  Jnil,  II.  409 
Persons  exposed,  without  shelter,  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
atmosphere,  have  been  affected  with  the  synochus.  1813  J. 
THOMSON  Lect,  Inflam.  in  The  fevtr  accompanying  local 
inflammation.. is  often  of  a  mixed  nature  like  the  fever  de. 
nominated  synochus  by  Dr.  Cullen.  1848  DUNGLISON  Med. 
Lex.  (ed.  7),  Synochus^  continued  fever,  compounded  of 
synocha  and  typhus;— in  its  commencement  often  resembling 
the  former ;  in  its  progress,  the  latter. 

Syuocil  (si'm^sil).  Zool.  [irreg.  f.  Gr.  avv 
SYN-  +  L.  cilium  (see  CILIA):  cf.  CNIDOCIL,  PAL- 
POCIL.]  A  structure  in  certain  sponges,  supposed 
to  be  a  sense-organ,  perhaps  analogous  to  the  rods 
and  cones  of  the  retina  of  the  eye:  see  quot.  1888. 

1883  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade  Suppl.  1888  ROLLESTON  & 
JACKSON  Anhn.  Life  807  A  synocil,  as  yet  observed  only  in 
a  Sycattdra,  is  a  process  of  me^oglaea,.  .containing  a  num 
ber  of  fine  filaments  derived  from  as  many  cells  situate  at 
its  base. 

Synocreate :  see  SYN-. 

Synod(si'n^d).  Forms  :  4-6sinod,4-7synode, 
(6  senod),  6-7  sinode,  4-  synod,  [ad.  late  L. 
synodus,  a.  Gr.  avvoSos  assembly,  meeting,  astro 
nomical  conjunction,  f.  avv  SYN-  +  <j5os  way,  travel ; 
reinforced  later  by  F.  synode  (i6th  c.).  (Cf.  It., 
Sp.  sinodo,  Pg.  synodo.}  L,  synodus  was  taken 
into  OE.  mseono},  sionof,  sino},$ynof>;  Layamon's 
sinad  (25338)  may  represent  contamination  of  the 
Oli.  word  with  OF.  senat  SENATE.  See  also  SENE.] 

1.  Eccl.  An  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  a  particular 
church,  nation,  province,  or  diocese  (sometimes 
with  representatives  of  the  laity)  duly  convened  for 
discussing  and  deciding  ecclesiastical  affairs,  f  In 
early  use  fr*eq.  applied  to  general  councils. 

Formerly  also,  an  episcopal  or  archidiaconal  visitation  (cf. 
SYNODAL  B.  2). 

1387  TREVISA  Higdtn.  (Rolls)  V.  41  In  bis  counsail  and 
synod  was  be  pope  Victor.  Ibid.  231  pe  biidde  greet 
synode  [v.r.  sinod]  of  bre  hondred  bisshoppes  was  i-made  at 
Ephisus.  1485  CAXTON  Chas.  Gt.  ii.  24  In  that  synode  [of 
bishops  and  abbots  at  Rome]  for  the  grete  holynes  of 
Charles  The  pope,  .gaf  hyin  power  for  tooideyne  bisshoppes 
&  aichehisshops.  1528  [see  SYNODAL  a.  i].  1545  Act  37 
Hen.  VIII)  c.  17  The  Bishopp  of  Rome  and  his  adherentes 

.  .have  in  their  cou"nsailes  &  sy nodes provjnciall  made.. and 
decreed  diverse  ordynances.  1553  BECON  Reliq-ucs  of  Rome 
(1563)  213  It  was  decreed  at  ye  councell -of  Nice  yt  euery 
byshop  shoulde  twice  ycarelye  baue  a  Synode  01  Sene 
general  within  hys  diocesse.  1591  LAMBARDE  Archeion 
(1635)  8  The  two  Provincial!  Sy nodes  of  Canterburie  and 
Yorke.  a  1600  HOOKER  Ecct.  Pol.  vin.  v.  §  2  Before 
Empeiours  became  Christians,  the  Church  had  never  any 

fenerall  Synod.  1661  J.  STEPHENS  Procurations^  66  Of 
ynods  there  are  found  sundry-kinds,  Oecumenical,  National, 
Provincial,  and  Diocesan.  1677  Rector's  Bk.  Clayiyorth 
(1910)  30  By  order  from  my  Ld.  ArchBp  I  preachd  this  day 
to  ye  Synod  at  Southwell,  a  1700  EVELYN  Diary  21  July 
1641,  A  stately  senate-house,  wherein  washolden  that  famous 
Synod  against  the  Arminians  in  1618.  1768  MACLAINE  tr. 
Mflskchifs  Eccl.  Hist.  Cent.  xvii.  n.  i.  ii.  §  5-  IV.  409  (Peter  I 
of  Russia]  declared  himself  the  supreme  pontif  and  head  of 
the  Russian  church.  The  functions  of  this  high  and  im 
portant  office  were  entrusted  with  a  council  asstmbled  at 
Petersburg,  ..called  the  Holy  Synod.  1776  GIBBON  Decl.  % 
F.  xv.  (1782)  I.  586  Towards  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
the  churches  of  Greece  and  Asia  adopted  the  useful  institu 
tions  of  provincial  synods.  1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889) 
I.  17  Bringing  him  to.,  trial  before  a  synod  of  bishops  for  his 
fla-rant  infraction  of  the  canon  law.  1845  S.  AUSTIN  Ranke's 
Hist.  Re/.  III.  525  In  the  year  1533  a  provincial  synod  was 
established  in  Strasburg,  which  included  various  secular 
elements,  together  with  the  spiritual.  1869  Act 32  $33  Vtct. 
c.  42.  §  19  Nothing  in  any  Act. .shall  prevent  the  bishops, 
the  clergy,  and  laity  of  the  said  [Irish]  Church,,  from 
meeting  in  general  synod  or  convention,  and  in  such  synod 
or  convention  framing  constitutions. .  for  the  general  manage- 
ment..of  the  said  Church.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  i.  §3. 
30  It  was  the  ecclesiastical  synods  which  by  their  example 
led  the  way  to  our  national  parliaments. 

b.  In  Presbyterian  Churches:  A  body  or  assembly 
of  ministers  and  other  elders,  constituting  the 
ecclesiastical  court  next  above  the  presbytery  (see 
PRESBYTERY  4),  and  consisting  of  the  members  of,  or 
of  delegates  from,  the  presbyteries  within  its  bounds. 
1593  ABP.  BANCROFT  Dangerous  Posit,  in.  xiii.  109  As 
semblies  are  eyther  Classes,  or  Synods.  Ibid,  no  A  Sy 
node  is  an  assembly  of  chosen  men,  from  moe  Churches, 
then  those  that  be  in  one  Classis,  or  conference.  1645 
PAGITT  Hercsiogr.  76  The  Independents.. teach  that  evene 
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particular  Congregation  ought  to  be  governed  by  its  owue 
particular  Lawes,  . .  without  obligation  [to]  acknowledge 
Classes  or  Synods  for  its  government  and  conduct,  a  1658 
CLEVELAND  Mixt  Assembly  i  Flea-bilten  Synod,  an  As 
sembly.. like  the  rude  Chaos  of  Presbyl'ry,  where  Lay 
men  guide  With  the  tame  Wool-pack  Clergy  by  their  side. 
J753  Scots  Mag.  XV.  85/1  A  provincial  synod  is  a  court 
consisting  of  all  the  ministers  of  a  particular  number  of 
presbyteries,  and  one  elder  chosen  . .  from  each  session. 
They. .judge  in  all.. appeals  from  the  presbyteries.  1851 
EARP  Gold  Col.  Australia  79  The  Presbyterian  Church  is 
under  the  government  of  the  Synod  of  Australia,  and  is 
divided  as  follows:— Presbytery  of  Sydney,. .Presbytery  of 
Windsor,  ..  Presbytery  of  Campbelltown,  ..  Presbytery  of 
Maitland. 

2.  gtn.  and  iransf.  An  assembly,  convention,  or 
council  of  any  kind.  Also_/[f. 

1578  H.  WOTTON  Covrtlie  Control'.  132  The  Councell  and 
Sinode  of  our  Genterie.  1580  LYI.Y  Eitphiies  (Arb.)  315  A 
shamelesse  Sinod  of  three  thousand  greedy  caterpillers. 
1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  v.  ii.  74  The  glorious  Gods  sit  in  hourely 
Synod  about  thy  particular  prosperity,  a  1649  CKASHAW 
Carmen  Deo  Nosti-o  Wks.  (1904)  197  An  universall  Synod 
of  All  sweets.  1718  POPE  Iliad  xlit.  662  On  Eolden  clouds 
th'  immortal  synod  sat.  1763  JOHNSON  in  Boswell  Life, 
Sir,  we  could  not  have  had  a  better  dinner,  had  there  been  a 
Synod  of  Cooks.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  40  It 
was  not  in  the  power  of  Jeffreys  to  overawe  a  synod  of  peers 
as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  overawing  common  juiies. 

f3.  Astro!.  A  conjunction  of  two  planets  or 
heavenly  bodies.  Obs. 

1646  CRASIIAW  Steps  to  Temple,  Loi'e's  Horoscope  i3  How 
e're  Loves  native  houres  were  set,  What  ever  starry  Synod 
met.  1651  CUL?E??ER  Astra/.  Judgem.  Dis.  (1658)  30  A  Con 
junction  or  Synod,  .cannot  properly  be  called  an  aspect. 
1661  BOYLE  Certain  Physiol.  Ess^.  (1669)  30  The  Planets., 
have  (according  to  Astrologers)  in  their  great  Synods  or 
Conjunctions,  much  more  powerful..  Influences.. than  arc 
ascrib'd  tooneortwoof  themoutof  that  Aspect.  1686  GOAD 
Celest.  Bodies  it.  xii.  329  We  speak  of  Aspects,  Synods,  and 
Schematismes,  for  advantage  of  Influence  Caelestial,  and 
observe,  lhat  even  they  want  their  Vigour  when  they  want 
their  Friends  about  them. 

4.  altrib. :  t  synod  house  (cf.  sense  3,  and 
HOUSED.  8  b);  synod-man,  a  member  of  a  synod. 

1589  GREENE  Tullies  Love  Wks.  (Grosart)  VII.  201  To 
virile  those  loues  that  Venus  in  hir  Sinod  house  hath  ex- 
preslie  countercheck!.  1663  BUTLER  Hud.  i.  in.  1298  For 
Bears  and  Dogs  on  four  Legs  go,  As  Beasts,  but  Synod-men 
on  Two. 

Synodal  (shi#dal),  a.  and  sb.  Also  5-7  synod 
all,  sinodall,  6  sinodal,  -alia,  synodalle,  -ole, 
7  synodale,  -ol.  [ad.  late  L.  synoJalis,  i.  synodus 
SYNOD:  see  -AL.  Cf.  F.  synodal  (from  141)1  c.).] 

A.  adj.  1.  Done  or  made  by,  or  proceeding 
from  a  synod  (t  or  general  council). 

c  1450  Godstow  Reg.  683  Legatinis  of  Othon  and  Octobon 
and  Synodall  and  other  constilucions.  1528  MORE  Dyalogc 
iv.  Wks.  252/1  It  is  a  law  synodall  made  in  the  vi  Sinode. 
1533-4  Act  25  Hen.  VIII,  c.  19  §  i  Constitucions  ordy- 
nance  and  canons  provynciall  or  Synodall.  1544  BALI: 
Chron.  Sir  J.  Oldcastle  44  The  synodall  actes  of  Bysshoppes 
in  theyr  dyoceses.  1641  MILTON  Reform.  I.  Wks.  1851  III. 
15  The  whole  generall  Councel  of  Niceea ..  determines 
writing  a  Synodal  Epist[le]  to  the  African  Churches  to  warn 
them  of  Arrianisme.  1674  HICKMAN  Qtiinquart.  Hist.  (ed.  2) 
107  His  subscriptions  to  the  Synodal  Determinations. 
1756-9  A.  BUTLER  Lives  Saints,  St.  7'arasins  (25  Feb.), 
He  was  no  sooner  installed  [as  patriarch],  but  he  sent  his 
synodal  letters  to  pope  Adrian.  1853  S.  WILBERFORCE  in 
R.  G.  Wilberforce  Life  (iS8i)  II.  v.  183  The  subjects  of 
inquiry. .touching  the  synodal  action  of  the  Church.  1865 
PUSEY  Truth  Engl.  Ch.  89  The  Synodal  decrees  of  the 

Council  of  214  Bishops  at  Carthage. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  or  constituted  as  a  synod. 
1530-1  Act  22  Hen.  VIII,  c.  15  §  13  The  Clergy  of  the 

provynce  of  Canturbury  in  theire  Synodall  Convocacion. 
1571  in  bth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  636/2  The  synodall 
convention  halden  at  Sanct  Andros..be  the  haitl  mimsteiie 
the  barones,  gentelmen  and  elders  of  kirkis  within  Fyf. 
1578  Second  Bk.  Discipl.  Ch.  Scot.  xii.  (1621)  89  Concerning 
Provincial!  and  Synodall  Assemblies..,  how  many  and  in 
what  places  they  were  to  be  holden.  1647  yusDiv.  Regim. 
Eccl.  title-p.,  The  Presbyteriall  Government,  by  Preaching 
and  Ruling  Presbyters,  in  Congregationall,  Classical!,  and 
Synodall  Assemblies.  1687  Reply  lo  Reasons  Oxford  Clergy 
agst.  Addressing-is  A  Synodal  Convocation.  1880  MCCARTHY 
Own  Times  Iviii,  The  Irish  bishops  were  to  lose  their  seats 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  A  synodal,  or  governing  body,  was 
to  be  elected  from  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church. 

t  b.  trans/.  Connected  with  or  related  to  church 
government  by  synodal  assemblies,  presbyterian. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  04  Cartwrights  and 
Bruses  pure  synodall  ministery.  1640  SIR  E.  DERINC  Sf. 
on  Kelig.  14  Dec.  v.  15  You  will  en-live  the  same  men  to 
bee  now  Synodall,  who  were  before  but  Convocationall. 

3.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  connected  with,  having  or 
characterized  by,  a  synod  or  visitation. 

Synodal  book  (eccl.  L.  liber  synodalis) :  see  B.  4.  Synodal 
payment,  rent  =  B.  2. 

1579  FULKE  Confut.  Sanders  687  Charles  the  King  of 
Fraunce  sent  a  synodall  booke  into  Britane.  a  1648  LD. 
HERBERT  Hen.  Vlll  (1649)  141  That  Synodall  Judges, 
going  to  poore  Towns  and  Villages. . ,  draw  Annual!  1  nbute 
thence,  or  Excommunicate  them,  when  they  cannot  pay. 
1661  Synodal  payment  (see  SYNODY  i].  1655  KENSETT 
Par.  Antiq.  ix.  649  We  find  these  Synodal  witnesses  were 
afterward  a  sort  of  impanell'd  Jury.  1758  JORTIN  Erasmus 
I.  291  Points  of  Doctrine  to  be  determined  by  Synodal 
Authority.  1770  (title)  A  Synodal  Charge  Delivered  to  the 
Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Abo.. by.. C.  F.  Mennander... 
Translated  from  the.. Swedish  by..L.  T.  Nyberg.  1876 
GRANT  Burgh  Sch.  Scot.  \.\.  t  Free  and  quit  from  all  custom, 
synodal  rent,  aids,  lodgings  and  conreds.  ipio  Soc.  An/if., 
OliiSarum  Excavation  f'und6On  synodal  and  ordination 
and  other  solemn  days. 
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B.  sb.  L  A  synodal  decision,  constitution,  or 
decree.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1485  CAXTON  Chas.  Gt.  228  He  ordcyned  bysshops..& 
made  constytucyons,  synodals,  and  other  ordynaunces. 
a  1529  SUELTON  \\'are  tile  llaukt  132  Decrees  or  decretals, 
Or  holy  sinodals.  1660  HEYLIN  Hist.  Quinquart.  To  Rdr., 
I  have  consulted.. the  Confessions,  the  Synodals,  and  other 
publick  Monuments,  and  Records  of  the  several  parties. 
1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  1.  Introd.  iii.  83  AH  canons,  con 
stitutions,  ordinances,  and  synodals  provincial. 

t  b.  //.  Probably,  offices  or  prayers  to  be  used 
for  fcsta  synodalia  or  festivals  appointed  to  be 
observed  by  a  diocesan  synod.  Obs. 

The  explanation  lhat  it  refers  to  the  public  recilal  of 
synodal  or  provincial  conslitutions  is  given  by  Sparrow  in 
his  Rationale  (1672)  Rvij  b,  and  is  repeated  in  Nichols  On 
l,k.  Com.  Prayer  (1710)  Bj/2,  Wheatly  Of  Bk.  Com. 
Prayer  (1720)  iii.  §  lo.  142  note,  Blunt  Ann'!.  ISk.  C.  P. 
(1866)  16  note. 

1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  Pref.,  Vaine  repetitions, 
Commemoracions,  and  Synodalles. 

2.  A  payment  made  by  the  inferior  clergy  to  the 
bishop,  properly  on  the  occasion  of  a  synod,  and 
hence  at  an  episcopal  or  archidiaconal  visitation. 

1534  Lincoln  Diocese  Documents  177  The  sayd  person, 
and  his  successours.  .shall  sustey  lie . .  all  praxis  and  Sino- 
dalles,  all  dismes  and  all  subsides  [etc.],  c  1550  Disc. 
Common  U'ealEng.  iii.  (1893)  136  Wheare  be  theise  Synodes 
nowe  kepte?  yet  they  receine  euery  yeare  iheire  Syno 
dalia  of  the  poore  priestes.  1661  [sec  SYNOIIY  i].  1667  : 
Ansn'.  West  to  North  9  At  Easter  Visitation  the  Ministers 
pay  their  Pascal  Rents,  or  Synodals.  a  1679  J.  WAHD 
/J/Vr;.y  (1839)  152  There  is  a  minister  in  Northamptonshire 
..that  will  not  pay  the  archdeacon  synodols,  but  will  pay 
procurations.  1779  RunmiK  Glouccstersh.  723  Swell  (Upper). 
..  First  fruits  ,£7  o  o.  Tenths/o  140.  Procurations ;£o  6  8. 
Synodals  £0  i  o.  1904  Daily  Neivs  22  Mar.  3  The  Ecclesi 
astical  Commissioners  are  continuing  steadily  their  woik  of 
giving  all  the  Archdeacons  a  fixed  income  of  /  200  a  year, 
instead  of  a  portion  being  detived  from  procurations,  syno 
dals,  visitation  or  induction  fees. 

f  3.  A  synodal  assembly,  a  synod.   Obs. 

!573  Reg.  Prh'y^  Council  Scot.  II.  230  Be  oidinance  of  the 
haul  mimsteris  within  FyfTand  gentilmen  convenit  at  thair 
synodall  haldin  at  Sanclandrois.  1596  in  Maitl.  Cluo 
Misc.  I.  83  Referris  the  mater,  .to  the  said  nixt  synodall. 

4.  A  synodal  book  (see  quot.,  and  cf.  A.  3). 

1844  LINGARD  Anglo-Saxon  Ch.  (1845)  II.  xiv.  339  The 
new  prelate  left  Rome. .taking  with  him. .a  synodal  con 
taining  instructions  for  his  peisonal  conduct.     Nott',  The    1 
synodal  was  so  called,  because  it  was  read  in  the  synod.. 
in  which  the  new  bishop  was.  .installed  in  his  church. 

Hence  f  Synoda'lian  a.  =  SYNODAL  a.  2  b,  3  ; 
Syiiodalist,  ajncmber  of  a  synodal  assembly; 
Synodally  adv".  [cf.  med.L.  synodaliter,  F.  syno- 
(falemenf],  by  the  action  or  authority  ot  a  synod. 

1668  Persec.  Kef.  Ch.  in  France  20  Not  admitting  to  the  | 
Loids  Supper  flagitious  persons,  Synodally  suspended  for 
their  scandalous  lives.  1702  C.  MATIIEK  Jlfaga.  Clir.  iv.  iv. 
182/2  The  Reverend  Charles  Chancey. .at  the  time  of  the 
Synod, .  .opposed  the  Synodalian  Principles.  1902  Conteuif. 
Kc-.:  June  895  It  had  been  decided  that  all  the  Synodahsts 
should  oppose  such  an  institution. 

t  Synodary.  Obs.  rare'1.  [a&.'L.*synodarius, 
f.  synodiis  SYNOD:  see  -ARY1.]  A  member  of  a  synod. 

1581  J.  BELL  Haddon's  Ans-M.  Osor.  in.  359  Dolh  the    ; 
Pope  want  his  consistory?  hath  not  this  most  holy  father 
his   synodaryes?   [orig.  an   sanctissinnis  pattr   siws    nan 
habet  patres  conscriptos  ?] 

•[  Synoda'tic,  a.  Obs.  rare~.  [ad.  med.L. 
syiwitaticits,  f.  synodiis  SYXOD.]  =  SYNODAL  a.  3. 

1661  J.  SmttnaFnairatimtgi  Nordol  think  that  this 
Synodatick  payment  (taken  to  be  the  same  with  the  Cathe. 
dratick..)  was  constantly,  -paid  either  in  Synotlo,  or  at  the 
two  Feasts  above-named. 

t  Synodial,  a.   Obs.  rare-",    [f.  SYNOD  +  -TAI..] 

1727  BOVER  Diet.  Royal,  Eng.-f'r.,  Synodal,  Synodical, 
or  Synodial. 

tSynodian.  Obs.rare~\  [f.  SYNOD  4- -IAN-.] 
A  member  of  a  synod. 

1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  x.  v.  §  5  A  London  Divine, 
charging  the  synodians  to  have  taken  a  previous  oath  to 
condemn  the  opposite  party  on  what  termes  soever. 

Synodic  (sinp-dik),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  synodictts, 
a.  late  Or.  avvoSinus  (both  in  sense  2),  f.  ffwoSos 
SYNOD.] 

1.  Eccl.   =  SYNODAL  a. 

1640  R.  BAILLIE  Canterb.  Self-convict.  Postscr.  16  When 
the  Assemblie  of  Glasgow  had  passed  this  tryall  upon  them 
according  to  our  desire,  we  embraced  the  Synodick  Sen- 


SYNODITE. 


the  Scriptures.  1835  I.  TAYLOR  Sfir.  Despot,  v.  210  The 
synodic  system,  .is.. named  as  a  principal  cause. .of  the 
Spiritual  Despotism  which,  .grasped  the  Christian  world. 

2.  Astron.    =  next,  2. 

1654  T.  WHALLEY  in  Usshcr's  Lett.  d6S6)  603  A  Mea 
Synodick  Month.  1694  W.  HOLDER  On  Time  i.  n  The 
Synodic  Revolution  of  the  Moon,  by  which  the  Month  is 
measured.  1788  Phil.  Trans.  LXXVIII.  419  The  lunar 
month,  or  mean  synodic  revolution,.. consists  of  29  days, 
11  houis,  and  702  scruples  or  parts  in  1080 ;  and  the  year  ol 

'_.         '  '  .    nf  .._,-_  _B_  .     >  t  .      .      .-'.... ..-i  r    I    I  • 


period  of  the  moon's  revolution  ;  not  the  synodic  period,  as 
the  time  from  new  moon  to  new  moon  is  called. 

Synodical  (si n^-dikal), a.  [Usprec.:  see-lCAL.] 

1.  l-'.ccl.  a.   =  SYNODAL  i. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Cahnn's  Inst.  iv.  vii.  §  6  To  the  Con- 
secration  was  annexed  the  sendyng  of  a  Synodicall  Epistle. 


Ace/.  Hist,  ijtn  c.  i.  v.  09  me  synoaical  or  synodal 
Letters,  are  those  which  are  wrote  in  the  Name  of  a  Synod, 
and  which  contain  its  Decisions  or  Regulations.  1820  Mn.- 
NI-:R  Sitppl.  Jlcni.  En£.  Lath.  153  The  synodical  decision  of 
the  Iiish  Bishops.  1876  Prayer  Ilk.  Interleaved  23  Whether 
or  no  Edward's  First  Prayer-book  received  synodical  sanc 
tion  is  a  disputed  point. 

b.  =  SYNODAL  3. 

1565  CALFHILL  Ansiu.  Martiall  70  The  great  vertue  & 
profound  knowledge  of  those  Synodicall  men.  1656  UsSHER 
(title)  The  Reduction  of  Episcopacie  Vnto  the  Form  of 
Synodical  Government  Received  in  the  Anlient  Church 
1736  CHANDLER  Hist.  Pet  sec.  108  He  was  resolved  to  have 
his  will,  and  add  synodical  aulhorily  to  his  own  words  and 
opinions.  1827  HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  xi.  (1876)  II.  315  The 
Presbyterian  discipline  and  synodical  government  were  very 
partially  introduced.  1866  FELTON  Greece,  Anc.  fr  Mod. 
II.  n.  iv.  320  Both  parlies,  the  Arians  as  well  as  the  Ortho 
dox, ,  .resorted  to  synodical  majorities, 

c.  =  SYNODAL  2,  2  b. 

1593  A  HP.  BANCROFT  Dangerous  Posit,  ill.  xiii.  no  The 
Articles  of  the  holy  Discipline  and  Synodicall  [sic],  must 
alwaies  be  read  [in  the  synod].  1600  W.  WATSON  Oecatonton 
(1602)93  That  Synodicall  com  t.  1643  Orii.  Lords  .v  Comm  , 
Westm.  Confess.  (1658)  202  Assemblies,  which  aie  Congre 
gational,  Classical,  and  Synodical.  1661  Reg.  Privy  Council 
.*ni>i.  Ser.  in.  I.  29  The  assemblieing  of  ministers  in  their 
several!  Synodicall  meittingi  (11679).  WARD /';',I>T  :i :  ,) 
161  Mr.  Leigh,  the  synodical  commentator. 

2.  Astron.  renaming  to  the  conjunction  of  two 
heavenly  bodies  (see  CONJUNCTION  ;,•) ;  said  esp.  of 
the  revolution,  or  period  of  revolution,  of  a  planet 
between  two  successive  conjunctions  with  the  sun, 
or  of  a  satellite  between  two  successive  conjunctions 
with  (or  occupations  or  eclipses  by)  its  primary 
planet.  Synodic  month,  the  synodic  period  of  the 
moon,  i.  e.  the  time  from  new  moon  to  new  moon ; 
.1  lunar  month,  lunation.  (Opp.  to  sidereal.) 

1669  Srn.MY  Manner's  ila(.  vi.  95  So  twenty  nine  and 
half  [days]  in  all,  Do  make  a  Month  Synodical  \misfr. 
Synonidal].  1696  WHISTON  The.  Earth  11.  (1722)  177  The 
Lunar  Year  was  then  exactly.. twelve  Synodical  Revolu 
tions  of  the  Moon.  1761  Phil.  Trans.  LI  I.  i<-6  The  second 
satellite  hns  a  synodical  equation  of  !'•'  or  17'  in  lime,  to  bo 
subtracted.  1784  HERSCHEL  ibid.  1.XX1V.  242  By  which 
means  the  sidereal  is  reduced  to  a  pioper  synodical  peiiod. 
1788  Ibid.  LXXVIII.  365  'Hie  first  satellite  performs  a 
synodical  revolution  round  its  primary  planet  in  S  days 
17  hours  i  minute  and  193  seconds.  1811  WOODHOUSE 
Astron.  xxviii.  276  The  time  between  conjunction  and  con 
junction,  or  between  opposition  and  opposition,  is  denomin 
ated,  a  Synodical  peiiod.  1868  LOCKYEH  Kifin.  As/ran. 
§  241.  loa  Nineteen  synodical  revolutions  of  the  node.. are 
cqn.d  to  223  synodical  revolutions  of  the  moon. 

Syno'dically,  adv.    [f.  prcc.  +  -LY  2.] 

1.  By  the  action  or  authority  of  a  synod  ;  synod- 
ally. 

,:'i6o4  HANMEU  Cluvn.  Ircl.  (1633)  12;  But  I  may  not  so 
leave  my  Prelates,  they  synodically  decieed  as  followeth 
[etc.].  1618  HAI.FS  Cold.  Kcni  n.  (1673'  o  Which  sentence 
passed  by  the  major  part  of  Voices,  and  was  Synodically 
concluded.  1703  W.  WAKE  Stale  ofCh.  507  To  be  observ  d 

within  the  Province. .of  York  too,  who  had  not  yet 
Synodically  Agreed  lo  it.  1841  Hi .  BLOMFIEID  Let.  in  A. 
Blomfield  Mem.  (1863)  II.  i.  H  There  is  no  intention  of 
passing  any  episcopal  sentence  upon  Mr.  Newman  s  Iract : 
that  is  to  say,  the  Bishops  will  not  do  so  synodically. 

2.  In  synod,  as  a  synod. 

ni6l7  BAYNE  Diocesan's  Tryall  (1621)  4  If  they  might 
meete  Synodically.  1687  I.  KIRKWOOD  Let.  Boyle  1).  s 
Wks.  1772  I.  p.  cxciii,  The  bishop  of  Ross,  with  the  clergy 
of  his  diocese  synodically  assembled.  1850  S.  WlLBERFORCE 
in  R  G.  Wilberforce  Life  (1881)  II.  ii.  63  The  Bishop  and 
cleigy  of  this  diocese  synodically  gathered  in  this  our 
cathedral  city  of  Oxford. 

tSynodicate.z'.  Obs.nonte-wd.  [f. SYNODIC  + 

-ATK'''.l   trans.  To  give  out  as  by  synodal  authority. 
1645  Arraignm.  Persecution  44  To  keep  his  Holinesse  in 
action,  I  beseech  your  Honour,  lhat  he  may  Synodicale  a 
full  Resolution  to  these  ensuing  Queries. 

Synodist  (si-mWist).     [f.  SYNOD  +  -IST.] 

+  1.  A  member  of  a  synod.  Obs. 

1616  J.  YATF.S  ttis  ad  Cxsarem  i.  5  Arnoldus  a  great 
Remonstrant  Synodist.  16..  FULLER  (Webster  1864),  1  hese 
synodists  thought  fit  in  Latin  as  yet  to  vail  their  decrees 
from  vulgar  eyes. 

2.    =  next,  3. 

1846  WORCF.STER  cites  EC.  Rev. 

Synodite  (si-nJdait).  [ad.  late  L.  synodila 
cccnobite,  or  late  Gr.  awoHnjl  (in  all  three  senses), 
f.  aw  SYN-  +  <55i'Trj5  traveller  (f.  Ms  journey)  or  f. 
ovvotios  SYNOD  :  see  -ITE  V] 


his  Svnodites,  anu  wem  along  »m»  •-;>*  ....._..._ 

Dii:  Off.  265  Those  women,  which  the  Apostles  made  their 
synodites  and  companions  in  their  journeys. 

2    (Seequot.)  Hist.  rare—". 

1861  Chambers'  F.ncycl,  Cxnobitts  . .  or  Synodites,  the 
name  given  to  those  monks  who  live  together,  in  contra 
distinction  to  the  Anchorites  or  hermits. 

3.  An  adherent  of  a  synod  ;  used  disparagingly 
of  those  who  accepted  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon.  J/isl.  rari—1. 

1846  NEWMAN   Devtlafm.  Chr.  Doctr.  (1878)  313  They 
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disowned  the  authority  of  the  Council,  nnci  called  its  ad 
herents  Chalcedonians,  and  Synodites. 

Synodsmail  'si-n^dzmwn).  [f.  SYNOD  +  geni 
tive  -s'+  MAN  ji.i] 

1.  Pseudo-etymological  alteration  of  SIDESMAN, 
q.  v.   (sense   l),  after  mecl.L.  testis  synodalis   lit. 
synodal  witness,  a  representative  of  a  parish  attend 
ing  a  synod. 

1680  GODOLPHIN  Reptrt.  Canon,  fed.  •*)  163  margin,  These 
Sidemen  were  called  Testes  Synoiiatcs  anciently  styled 
Synods.men,  thence  corruptly  called  now  Side-men.  [1857 
TOUI.MIN-  SMITH  Parish  71  It  was  directed  that  four,  six, 
or  eight,  should  appear,  together  with  the  clergy,  to  repre 
sent  the  rest,  and  to  be  the  '  testes  synodales ',  that  is, 
synodsmen.]  1908  Corritigham  Cfi.  Mag.  (cover),  Synods- 
men  ; — Mr. and  Mr. . 

2.  A  member  of  a  synod  in  the  Irish  Episcopal 
Church. 

1870  Content^.  Rev.  Sept.  190  The  last  function  of  the 
General  Vestry  is  to  elect  parochial  nominators,  .and  synods- 
men  to  ihe  Diocesan  Synod.  iSQ^C/i.  Times  16  Mar.  306/4 
A  large  meeting  of  the  lay  synodsmen  of  llelfast. 

Synody  (si*n#di).  Also  6-7  sinody;  pi.  (cor 
ruptly]  5  sinoges,  6  sinages.  [ad.med.L.  *syno- 
dinni)  f.  synodus  SYNOD.  With  the  form  sinogcs 
cf.  med.L.  corrogium  for  corrodinm  Coitttonv.] 

1.  =  SYNOJUL  sb.  2. 

'467-73  in  Calf.  P>-oc,  Chanc.  Q.  Eli'z.  (1827)  I.  Introd.  81 
[1  he  archdeacons]  yerely  have  payd  the  .seid  sinoges  and 
Peter  pens.. for  the  chinches  and  parachyns  of  liodham, 
LympenhoweandThirkeby.  1541-3.^^  jj  $35  Hen.  /-'///, 
c.  19  §  i  Sinodies  Proxies  and  other  Proffelles.  1661  |. 
STEPHENS  Procurations  f)^  All  of  them  make.. hut  one  pay 
ment  ..  known  ..  by  the  name  Synndale,  or  the  Synodal 
payment,  or.. the  Synody.. the  said  Synody,  rr  Synodal 
heing  a  Pension  certain,  is  valued  in  the  Kings  Books. 

2.  =  SYNOD  i. 

a  1548  HALL  C/iron.t  Hen.  y  34  b,  At  this  Sinody  [sc.  the 
Council  of  Constance]  were  assembled  (as  one  authore 
writeth)  cccxlvj  bishoppes. 

I  Synoeciosis  (sinf^u-sis).  Rhtt.  Alsosyne-, 
synoi-,  -cei-,  -ce-.  [lateL.,  ad.  Gr.  ovvoiKtiwais, 
n.  of  action  f,  awoiKfiovv  to  associate  (persons)  as 
kinsmen  or  friends,  f.  avv  SYN-  +  Gltcctovv  to  make 
one's  own,  f.  otVffos  domestic,  one's  own,  f.  oiVo; 
house.]  A  figure  by  which  contrasted  or  hetero 
geneous  things  are  associated  or  coupled,  e.  g.  con 
trary  qualities  attributed  to  the  same  subject. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  F.n?I.  Poesie  in.  xix.  (Arb.)2i6  margin, 
Syneciosis,  or  the  Crosse  copling.  1657  J,  SMITH  Myst. 
Rhet.  120  Synoeceiosis....\  figure  which  teacheth  to  con- 
joyn  divers  things,  or  contraries, .  .and  is,  when  contraries 
are  attributed  to  the  same  thing.  1678  PHILLIPS  (ed,  4), 
Synoiceiosis.  1721  BAILEY,  Synccceosis. 

SynoeciouS  (sinrfbs),  a.  Bot.  [f.  SYN-  after 
Dia-;ciOi'S,  MoxfECious;  cf.  Gr.  awoiKia  a  com 
munity  of  persons  living  together.]  Having  male 
and  female  flowers  in  the  same  flower-head,  as 
some  Composite,  or  male  and  female  organs  in  the 
same  receptacle,  as  some  mosses. 

1863  M.  J.  BERKELEY  Brit.  Mosses  ii.  6  Mosses. .are.  .in 
some  rare  cases  syncecious. 

Syncecism  (sinf-siz'm).  Gr.  Antiq.  Also 
synoik-.  [ad.  Gr.  ffwoiKiapos,  n.  of  action  f. 
ffwoucifav  to  cause  to  dwell  with,  to  unite  under 
one  capital  city,  f.  ovv  SYN-  +  olKifav  to  found  as 
a  colony,  to  colonize,  f.  OIKOS  house.]  The  union 
of  several  towns  or  villages  into  or  under  one 
capital  city.  So  Syncecize  (sin/'saiz)  v.  [ad.  Gr. 
awotKi&iv :  see  above],  trans,  to  unite  into  or 
under  one  capital  city. 

1886  Enff.  Hist.  Rev.  I.  636  They  always  remained 
separate  states  and  were  never  synoikised.  1887  A.  LANG 
Mythi  Ritual  fy  Relig.  I.  266  Legends,  .current  before  the 
villages  were  ' synoecised '  into  Athens.  1898  J.  B.  I>L*RY 
in  Jrnl.  Hellenic  Studies  XVIII.  15  We  would  give  much 
to  know  the  detail*  of.. the  synoecism  of  Messenia.  Ib;d. 
16  If  the  only  purpose  of  Megalopolis  had  been  to  syncecize 
the  M^aenaitans  and  Parrhaslans.  1902  E.  GARDINER  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  XXX.  529/2  When  the  town  was  first  formed 
. .  by  the  '  synoecism  '  of  the  neighbouring  villages. 

Synoghe,  obs.  form  of  SINEW. 

Synoicons  (sinoi-kss),  a.  Bot.  [f.  Gr.  avv 
SYN-  +  OIKOS  house  +  -ous.]  =  SYNCECIOUS. 

1863  M.  G.  CAMPBELL  in  Intell.  Obsen>.  July  412  The 
barren  and  fertile  flowers  are  found  on  the  same  plant, 
though  not  on  the  same  receptacle.  To  the  latter  form  of 
growth  the  term  synoicous  is  applied.  1881  Jrnl.  Bot.  X. 
^5  The  synoicous  flower  of  '  Fissidens  pusillus  '. 

Synoikise :  see  SYNCECIZE. 

Synomosy  (sirwu-m&i).  Gr.  Antiq.  [ad.  Gr. 
avvojiioaia.)  f.  avvo^vvvai  to  confederate,  f.  ovv 
SYN-  +  O/WWU  to  swear.]  A  political  society  of 
men  leagued  by  oath. 

1808  MITFORD  Hist.  Greece  xix.  §  4.  II.  434  There  were  at 
Athens  societies  called  Synomosles,  which  bore  considerable 
resemblance  to  our  political  clubs. 

Synonym  (si*n£nim),  sb.  Forms  :  see  below, 
[ad.  late  L.  synffnymnmt  -on,  a.  Gr.  GWUVVHOV, 
neut.  sing,  used  subst.  of  avvuvvnos,  f.  avv  SYN-  + 
•<wu/i-  (as  in  vfovp(v}m9  avwvv}jLo$  nameless, 
ANONYMOUS)  =  ovo^ta  NAME.  Cf.  F.  synonyms, 
^f  sinonime  (i2th  c.),  It.,  Sp.  sinonimo,  Pg.  sy- 
notiymo.  The  earliest  instances  are  plural  (after 
L.  synonyma,  Gr.  avvwvvfta}t  anglicized  sinonymes. 


synonymes,  in  Latin  or  Grreco- Latin  form  synonyma, 
synonuma,  incorrectly  with  addition  of  pi.  -J, 
synonymas( whence  a  rare  spurious  sing,  synonyma]. 
The  anglicized  sing,  synonym^e  scarcely  makes  its 
appearance,  except  in  dictionaries,  till  the  close  of 
the  iSth  century.] 

1.  Strictly,  a  word  having  the  same  sense  as 
another  (in  the  same  language)  ;  but  more  usually, 
either  or  any  of  two  or  more  words  (in  the  same 
language)  having  the  same  general  sense,  but 
possessing  each  of  them  meanings  which  are  not 
shared  by  the  other  or  others,  or  having  different 
shades  of  meaning  or  implications  appropriate  to 
different  contexts:  e.g.  serpent ',  snake ;  ship,  vessel; 
compassion ,  fet low-fee  I  ing,  sympathy  ;  enormous, 
excessive,  immense ;  glad,  happy,  joyful,  joyous  ; 
to  kill,  slay,  slaughter  \  to  grieve,  mourn,  lament, 
sorrow.  Const,  for,  of,  f  formerly  to,  with. 

In  quot.  1432-50  sinonymes  Is  a  rendering  of  t!ie  title  of 
Isidore's  work  Synonyma  de  lamentations  aniiin\e  fecca* 
iricis,  where  it  denotes  identical  ideas  expressed  in  different 
ways  in  the  course  of  the  work  :  cf.  OF.  sinonimes  (i2thc. 
in  Romania^  1876,  V.  275), 

Plural,  a.  5  sinonymes,  6-9  synonymes,  S 
synonimes.  8-  synonyms. 

1432-50  tr.  Iligden  (Rolls)  VI.  51  Isidorus. .leftc  noble 
werkes..as  the  books  of 'his  Ethimo!ogies,..of  the  ordie  of 
creatures,  sinonymes,  and  monyo!>er  pinges. 

1540  PALSGRAVE  tr.  Acolastus  Epistle  A  iij  b,  Theyr  yong 
scholers.  .be  forced  to  falle  a  glosynge.  .of  their  latyn  bokes 
.  .of  dyuers  en^lishewordes.  .beinge  synonymes.  .theychuse 
moste  commonly  the  very  worst  e.  1561  T.  N>M<TOX  Calvin's 
hist.  i.  xiii.  §  25.  41  b,  If  the  Father  and  the  S  mne  were 
Synonymes  or  seuernll  names  signifying  one  thyng.  1715 
BENTLEY  Serm.  Popery  4  Hesychius  makes  them  [sc.  K<nrr)- 
AevocTes  and  SoAuH-req]  Synonyms.  1783  WALKER  18  Apr. 
In  Boswel!  JoJinson,  Walker.  Do  you  think,  Sir,  that  there 
are  any  perfect  synonimes  in  any  language?  Johnson. 
Oii.^innlly  there  were  not;  but  by  using  words  negligently, 
or  in  poetry,  one  word  comes  to  be  confounded  with 
another.  1785  REID  Intell.  Pctufrs  i.  i.  14  Most  synonimes 
have  some  minute  distinction  that  deserves  notice.  1856 
MAX  MULLER  C/*/)Mi8So)  II.  xvi.  74  The  more  ancient  a 
language,  the  richer  it  is  in  synonymes.  1863  I'AIJ*  Higher 
Engl.  Gram.  (1870)  73  Only,  with  the  synonymes 'solely ', 
'  merely ',  *  alone  .  1874  SAYCE  Compar.  Philol.  i.  27 
Another  mode  of  arresting  our  attention  and  giving  dis 
tinctness  to  the  thought  which  has  to  be  expressed  is  by 
setting  two  synonymes  side  by  side.  1904  H.  BRADLEY 
Making  of  English  v.  176  The  notion  of  striking  was  ex. 
pressed  by  the  verb  now  pronounced  slay,  which  survives 
only  in  a  narrowed  and  developed  meaning. ..  Here,.  .Ger 
man  has  kept  the  old  word  (schlngen\  while  English  has 
rejected  it  for  more  vigorous  synonyms. 

£.  6-7  synonoma,  synonuma,  6-9  synonyma, 
7  synonima. 

1570-6  LAMBARDE  Pcraml.  Kent  289  This  Horsa,  and  his 
Brother  Hengist  (both  whose  names  be  Synonuma,  and 
signitle  a  Horse\  JS73  t**  HARVEY  Scholar s  Loi'ff  in 
I.eitcr-bk.  (Camden)  116  Those  two,  I  take  it,  are  Synonoma. 
1585  FFTHERSTONE  tr.  Calvin  on  Acts  xiii.  i.  29^3  It  may  be 
that  they  [sc,  doctors  and  prophets]  are  in  this  place  Sy 
nonyma,  or  that  they  signifie  both  one  tiling.  1656  ULOUNT 
Glos&ogr.  s.v.  Afarattt,  Kl argues  and  AY/>  izals  are  used  ns 
Synonima.  1668  WiLKtMS  Real  Char.  n.  xii.  290  The  words 
Weal,  welfare,  are  mentioned  as  Synonoma.  1673  SIR  P. 
LEYCESTER  Hist,  Antiq.  i.  Hi.  97  Dn.r  and  Consul  in  the^e 
Ages  were  Synonima.  1807  G.  CHALMERS  Caledonia  I.  n.  i. 
221  The  barrenness  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  maybe 
seen  in  the  fewness  of  its  synonyma, 

7.  6-7  synonym-,  -im-,  -aes,  6-8  -a's,  -as,  (6 
suuonimas),  6-7  synonamaes,  7  synonemas, 
sinonimaes. 

[1594  Sunonimas:  see  ic.]  1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas 
ii,  ii.  i!.  Babylon  368  Better  then  Greeke  with  her  Synony- 
maes,  Fit  Epithetes,  and  fine  Metaphoraes.  <z  1634  COKE 
4th  Pt.  Inst.  (1648)30  In  the  statute  of  n  H.  4.  Customes 
and  Subsidies  are  used  as  Synonymaes.  1649  JKR.  TAYLOR 
Gt.  Exemp.  i.  Sect.  vi.  98  All  the  synonym.Vs  of  sadne^se 
were  little  enough  to^expresse  this  great  weeping.  1655 
I'  cLi.KR  Ch.  Hist.  vi.  i.  269  Nothing  more  common  than  to 
make  Monks  and  Fryers  both  Synonyma's  and  reciprocal!. 
1763  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  VIII.  xix,  The  Corporal,  wishing 
..the  word  and  all  its  synonimas  at  the  Devil.  1789  G. 
CAMPBELL  FourGospels  I.  iv.  127  The  use  of  such  synonymas 
[as  iarurria  and  <7KAf)po*ap5i'a]. 

Singular,  a.  6  synonomon,  7  synonymum, 
7~S  synonymon. 

In  quots.  1583  and  1673  perhaps  to  be  taken  as  neut.  adj. 

1583  FULKE  De/.  Tr.  Script.  L  n  For  them  ..  whiche 
knowe^.that  Simulachrum  is  Synonomon  with  Imago. 
1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  i.  v.  26  Give  me  a  synonymon  for 
a  gammon  of  bacon.  1653  H.  MORE  Coitjcct.  Cabbal.  (1713) 
146, 1  need  not  note  that  M  11^117  was  added  as  a  synonymon 
of  _ MfijuomJn).  1659  Tcrmes  de  la  Ley  352  Faitonr.  .an 
evil  doer,  or  an  idle  companion,,  .a  Synonymon  to  Vaga 
bond.  1673  O.  WALKER  Educ.  125  Satyricalnes,  (which  is 
almost  synonymum  to  wit). 

£.  6  sinonime,  £-9  synonime,  7-  synonym''©. 

1598  FLORIO,  Sinomino,  a  sinonime,  or  word  of  one  significa 
tion.  ^  1668  WILKISS  Real  Char.  in.  iv.  314  The  last  Com- 
bination  doth  consist  of  such  as  are.. Expositive  ;  either  by 
Synonyme.orbylnstance.  Ibid.^Dict., Synonym.  i7Z7lioYER 
Diet.  Royal,  Synoni  me.. z,  Synonym,  or  Synonyma.  1801 
MASOH  Suppl.  to  Johnson,  Synonyme,  a  word  of  the  same 
meaning  as  some  other  word.  [Quot.  from  Reid  has  syno. 
tifutfs.]  1816  COLERIDGE  Lay  Serm.  App.  p.  xvi,  Worth  was 
degraded  into  a  lazy  synonyme  of  ralne.  1825  MACAULAY 
Ess.,  Milton  (i%4$  I.  12  Change  the  structure  of  the  sen 
tence;  substitute  one  synonyme  for  another;  and  the  whole 
effect  is  destroyed.  1828-32  WEBSTER  s.v.,  A  name,  noun 
or  other  word  having  the  same  signification  as  another,  is 


its  synonym.  1853  W.  GREGORY  Inorg.  C//«m.(ed.  3)25  The 
term  atomic  weight  is  used, ..but  only  as  a  convenient 
synonym  for  the  term  equivalent.  1869  GLADSTONE  Juv. 
Mnndi  ii.  (1870)  69  We  have  also  to  consider  the  word 
PanachaioL ..  We  cannot  take  it  for  a  mere  synonym  of 
Achaioi. 

7.  7  synonima,  8  synonyma. 

1611  COTGR.,  Synonime,  a  Synonima.  1737  [>ee3].  1776 
G.  CAMPBELL  Phi  fas.  Rhet.  I.  i.  vi.  172  The  stress  of  the 
argument  lies  in  a  mere  synonyma,  or  something  equivalent. 

b.  spec,  in  Nat.  Hist.  A  systematic  name  having 

the  same,  or  nearly  the  snme,  application  as 
another,  esp.  as  another  which  has  superseded  it. 

1659  RAY  Corr.  (1848)  2,  I  shall  give  the  names  of  all 
plants.. in  an  alphabetical  order,  together  with  their  syno 
nyma.  1765  fihtseum  Rust.  IV.  441  Gramen  typhinlim 
jnajus,  seu  primum.,.]*\r.  Hudson  then  adds,  as  a  sy 
nonym,  Gramen  typhinmn  medium  s.  tnilgatissimnm. 
1833  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  III.  Pref.  p.  xvi,  We  cannot  have 
too  complete  a  catalogue  of  all  the  species,  .together  with 
their  synonyms.  1857  HKNFREY  Bot.  §  184  We  find  a  distinct 
generic  name  given  as  a  synonym. 

C.  The  equivalent  of  a  word  in  another  language. 

1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  27  Uidding  a  man  boniure  in 
Germane  sunonimas.  1804  ANNA  SvKAVD  Jtfgfft.  E.  Darwin 
202  Had  ///trbeen  used  instead  of  its  Latin  synonym  [printed 
synonism]  ens. 

2.  By  extension :    A  name   or  expression  which 
involves  or  implies  a  meaning  properly  or  literally 
expressed  by  some  other  ;   '  another  name_/i»-'. 

1631  MASSISGER  Emperor  East  \.  ii,  Informer...^  I  am 
the  State  scout,  you  may  think  me  an  informer.  Alast. 
They  are  Synonima.  1690  C.  NICSSE  ///>/.  <$•  Alyst.  O.$  N. 
'l\st.  I.  129  Abrahams  bosom  is  made  the  synonymon  (of 
!  the  same  import)  wiih  heaven.  1784  R.  BAGE  Bar/iatn 
Downs  I.  329  Nor  of  dishonour  neither,  which  I  suppose  is 
the  modern  synonime  with  marriage.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eag.  iv.  1.507  His  \sc.  "William  PennVJ  name  has., 
become.. a  synonyme  for  probity  and  philanthropy.  1868 
G.  DUFF  Pol,  Sun'.  229  This  region  {sc.  Peru],  whose  name 
was  so  long  a  synonym  for  wealth  and  magnificence.  1874 
CMI KEN  Short  Hist.  ix.  §  i.  602  'Hobbism  became,  ere  he 
died,  the  popular  synonym  for  irreligion  and  immoiality. 
1879  LUBBOCK  Sci.  Lect.  v.  161  The  \vQ\dJcrri4w  was  em- 
ployed  in  Latin  as  a  synonym  for  a  sword.  t 

3.  transf.   Either  of  two  or  more  things  of  like 
or  identical  nature  but  called  by  different  names, 
e.g.    corresponding  geological  formations  in   dif 
ferent  regions.     (Cf.  SYNONYMITY  b.) 

1839  MURCHISOM  Silnr.  Syst.  i.  iv.  66  The  formation  differs 
essentially  both  from  its  type  in  the  North  of  England,  and 
from  its  foreign  Synonyms. 

4.  loosely.  A  person  of  the  same  name  as  another; 
a 'namesake':    =  HOMONYM  2.  nonce-use. 

1837  SYD.  SMITH  Sir  ^Mackintosh  Wks.  (1850)  650/1  A 
Scotch  cousin,  who  had  mistaken  me  for  my  gallant  synonym, 
the  hero  of  Acre. 

Hence  f  Synonym  v.  (fare),  trans.,  to  designate 
by  a  synonym. 

1761  UA  COSTA  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI  I.  446  It  is  truly  a  kind 
of  crystal,  and  might  with  propriety  be  synonyrr.ed  Crystal, 
lus  viridis  colnmnaris  lateribus  inordinatis. 

t  Syno-nymal,  a.  (sb.}  Obs.  Also  7  synoni-, 
sun-,  [f.  SYNONYM  sb.  +  -AL.]  Synonymous. 

1613  JACKSON  Creed  n.  xxx,  §  19  margin^  In  matters  of 
knowledge  or  belief,  reason  and  cause  are  synonymall.  1641 
H.  L'KsTRASGE  God's  Sal-bath  65  In  its  remotest  latitude 
of  signification  it  is  synonymall  with  what  Civilians  call 
Jus  Gentium^  or  the  Law  of  Nations.  1659  O.  WALKER 
Instruct.  Oratory  95  Repetitions . .and  enlargements  by 
synonymal  words. 

B.  sb.  A  synonym. 

1662  J.  CHANDLER  Van  Helmonfs  Oriat.  191  The  Fume 
of  Minerals,  by  reason  of  its  malignity,  &  an  Arsenical 
poyson,  have  become  Sunonymalls  or  things  of  one  name: 
to  wit,  the  Arsenick,  and  smoakie  vapour,  and  snioak  of 
Metalls  fall  together  or  agree  in  one.  1688  R.  L'ESTRANGE 
Brief  Hist.  Times  in.  304  The  Synonymals  one  upon  the 
Neck  of  Another,  savour  more  of  the  Skill  of  the  Claik, 
then  of  the  Faith  of  the  Reporter. 

Hence  f  Syno'nymally  adv.t  synonymously. 

1630  SPKLMAN  De  Sepnlt.  (1641)  :6  In  this  manner  the 
fifth  Canon  either  useth  them  \sc.  'exact 'and  'demand'] 
Synonimally,  or  [etc.]. 

Synonymic  (sin^nrmik),  a.  ($b.}  [f.  SYNONYM 
sb.  +  -ic,  after  F.  synonymiqtie^  Of,  relating  to, 
consisting  of,  or  exhibiting  synonyms. 

1816  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  LXXIX.  472  A  syno. 
nymic  table  of  the  geography  of  Egypt  under  the  Pharaoh?. 
1857  J.  W.  GIBBS  Philol.  Studies  2_2o  Synonymic  distinc 
tions,  however,  should  not  be  carried  too  far  in  any  lan 
guage.  1871  KIRBY  (title)  A  Synonymic  Catalogue  of 
Diurnal  Lepkloptera.  1881  SHARPE  in  Nature  XXIII.  481/2 
The  intricate  windings  of  synonymic  literature.  1899  A. 
GUDEMAN  in  Class.  Rev.  XIII.  214/2  Pulchritudinem  ac 
spe^iem.  The  same  synonymic  collocation  occurs  in  Firm, 
Maternus. 

p  1  he  meaning  '  synonymous  '  given  in  mod.  Diets,  appears 
to  be  unsupported ;  but  cf.  next,  i. 

B.  sb.  The  study  of  synonyms,  as  a  department 
of  grammar.  [Cf.  F.  synonyjnique,  G.  synonywik] 
Also  Synonymies  (in  recent  Diets.). 

1857  J-.W.  GIBBS  Plnhl.  Studies  220  It  is  the  business  of 
synonymic  merely  to  notice  the  distinctions  actually  exist 
ing,  not  to  create  them,  or  to  anticipate  their  origin. 

Synonymical,  a.    [f.  SYNONYM  sb.  +  -ICAL.] 

fi.  =  SYNONYMOUS  i.  Obs. 

1645  E.  CALAMY  Indictm.  Eng.  23  The  Apostle  reckons 
up  seven  synonymicall  expressions..  .The  works  of  the  flesh 
are  hatred,  variance,  emulation,  wrath,  strife,  sedition,  en- 
vyings.  1690  C.  NESSE  Hist.  $  Myst.  O.  $  N.  Test.  I.  89 
It  being  a  phrase  synonymical. 


SYNONYMICALLY. 

2.    =--  SYNONYMIC. 

1806  DAWSON  (title)  Philologia  Anglicana:  or  a  Philo 
logical  and  Synonymical  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage.  1887  Amcr.  Naturalist  XXI.  580  A  synonymical 
and  descriptive  list..  t'm  which  one  hundred  and  seven  species 
.  .are  given.  1895  Advance  (Chicago)  n  July  62/2  A  won 
derful  Psalm,  this  [sc.  the  irgth] !  Acrostical,  synonymical, 
panegyrical,  devotional. 

Hence  Synonymically  adv.,  as  a  synonym  or 
synonyms. 

'599  Broughtotfs  Lett.  \\.  20  iuorparittJTTjs  and  a«oAou0o9 
are  all  one, ..and.  .synonymically  confounded.  i86a  H.  B. 
WHEATLEY  Anagrams  172  The  second  piece  includes  some 
words  not  synonymically  inserted  in  the  first. 

Synonymicon  (situim-mik^n).  [f.  SYNONYM, 
after  lexicon,]  A  list  or  dictionary  ot  synonyms. 

1813  W.  TAYLOR  Eng.  Synonyms  Introd.  p.  xiv,  Blair  has 
deposited  in  his  Rhetoric ,  .some  further  contributions  to  an 
tm;li>h  synonymicon. 

Synonymist  (sinp-nimist).     [f.  SYNONYM  sb. 

-J--LST;  cf.  F.  synonymiste]  One  who  treats  of, 
or  makes  a  list  of,  synonyms. 

1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Supp.^  Synonyttihts^  among  the 
botanical  writers,  such  as  have  employed  their  care  in  the 
collecting  the  different  names,  or  synonyma^  used  by 
different  authors,  and  reducing  them  to  one  another.  1805 
W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XX.  18  The  German  synoni- 
mist  has  produced  a  work  of  fuller  and  sounder  informa 
tion.  1849  Sin  J.  STEPHEN  Eccl.  tiiog.  (1850)  II.  155  Neither 
Crabbe,  the  synonymist,  nor  even  Samuel  Johnson,  lexi 
cographer,  could  have  discriminated  exactly  between  the 
senses  of  two  appellations  so  equivocal. 

Synonymity  (siruJhrmiti).  [f. SYNONYMOUS: 
sec  -ITY.]  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  synony 
mous,  or  having  the  same  meaning. 

1880  J.  MORISON  in  Expositor  XI.  468  Metaphysical  coinci 
dence  by  no  means  necessltatestherhetorical  synonymity  of 
nomenclature.  1884  N.  -V  Q.  6th  Ser.  X.  4^/2  To  point  out 
the  Germanic  origin  of  his  [sc.  Garibaldi's]  name  and  its 
synonymity  with  Shaksperc. 

b.  transf.  Identity  of  nature  of  tilings  having 
different  names  (e.  g.  tones  in  a  musical  scale,  or 
geological  formations) ;  cf.  SYNONYMOUS  i  c. 

1875  ELLIS  in  Hehitholtz's  Sensations  of  Tone  App.  659 
To  found  any  harmonic  theories  on  the  synonymity  of  tones 
in  any  temperament,  when  there  is  known  to  be  no  syno 
nymity  in  nature.  1896  Naturalist  zro  The  synonymity  of 
the  Lincoln  Carstone  and  the  Norfolk  Limestones. 

Synonymize  (sinp'nimsiz),  v.  rare.  [f.  late 
L.  synonym-urn  SYNONYM  sb.  +  -IX.E.] 

1.  trans.  To  give  the  synonyms  of. 

c  1595  CARKW  Excell.  Eng.  Tongue  in  G.  G.  Smith  Eliz. 
Crit.  Kss.  II.  292  This  -wordc/arlis  wee  maye  synnonom'tze 
after  all  these  fashions,  stoute,  hardye,  valiaunt,  doughtye, 
Couragious,  aduenturous,  &c.  1697  Phil.  Trans.  XIX. 
394  Our  Common  Garden  Kind  [of  Snail]  which  I  have 
Synonimized  under  No.  13. 

2.  intr.  To  be  synonymous  with. 

1611  COTCR.  s.v.  J\ezt  Alluding  to  the  signification  of  rezt 
wherewith  Tondus  almost  synonymizeth. 

3.  To  use  synonyms;  to  express  the  same  mean 
ing  hy  different  words.     Also  in  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1700  [W.  KING]  Transactioneer  36  He's  as  successful  in 
his  Descriptions  as  in  his  Synonynu/ings.  ^  1805  W.  TAYLOK 
in  Monthly  Mag.  XX.  17  To  synonimize  is  to  express  one 
thought  in  different  terms.  1851  Eraser's  Mag.  XLIV.  694 
The  creation  of  n$w  words,  with  its  synonymizing  tendency. 

4.  trans.  To  furnish  with  lists  of  synonyms;  to 
make  synonymic,  nonce-use. 

1803  PERRY  (title]  The  Synonymous,  Etymological,  and 
Pronouncing  English  Dictionary ;..  being  an  attempt  to 
synonymise  his  [ic.  L)r.  Johnson  si  folio  Dictionary  of  the 
Kn^lish  Language. 

Synonymous  ^sinp'nimos),  a.  Also  7  synoni- 
mus,  7-9  synonimous.  [f.  med.L.  synonymus^ 
ad.  Or.  ffwuvvpot :  see  SYNONYM  and  -ous.] 

1.  Having  the  character  of  a  synonym ;  equiva 
lent  in  meaning :  said  of  words  or  phrases  denoting 
the  same  thing  or  idea.     Const,  to,  (now  usually) 
with. 

1610  DONNE  Pseudo-martyr  3$q  So  doth  the  law  accept  it 
(sc.  the  word  '  heresy ']  in  this  oath,  where  it  makes  it  tqui- 
ualent,  and  Synonimous,  to  the  wordes  which  are  iovned 
with  it,  which  are  Impious  and  Damnable.  1678  CUD- 
WORTH  Intell.  Syst.  I.  iv.  601  That  word  Substance,  being 
used.. as  Synonymous  with  Essence.  1690  Reasons  ivhy 
Ktctor  of  P.  took  Oath  of  Allegiance  \\  Lawmakers., 
muster  up  such  a  number  of  synonymous  Terms,  or  such  as 
amongst  which  we  can  see  but  small  diversity.  '697  Phil. 
Trans.  XIX.  308  At  one  view  you  have  the  several  Synoni 
mous  Names  of  all  precedent  Writers  of  Natural  History. 
'755  JOHNSON  Diet.  Pref.,  Woids  are  seldom  exactly  syno- 
nimous.  1813-21  BKSTHAM  Onto  logy  Wks.  1843  VII 1.^  201/1 
Matter,  at  first  sight,  may  naturally  enough  be  considered 
as  exactly  synonymous  to  the  word  substance.  i8i6SiNCKR 
Hist.  Cards  56  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  Pair  and  Pack 
were  formerly  synonimous.  187*  I  >ARWIN  Eniotions  vn.  IQJ 
To  say  that  a  person  *  Is  down  in  the  month  '  issynonymous 
with  saying  that  he  is  out  of  spirits.  1884  J.  TAIT  Mind  in 
Matter  in.  74  If  life  and  mind  are  not  synonymous,  neither 
are  brain  and  mind. 

b.  Of  or  relating  to  synonyms  ;  synonymic,  rare. 

1805    [sCC  SVNONYMIZE  4], 

c.  transf.  Said  of  things  of  the  same  nature  de 
noted  by  different  names,  i.  e.  by  synonyms ;  thus  •» 
identical.     (Cf.  SYNONYM  3,  SYNONYMITY  b.) 

1789  Ik'RNEY  Hist.  Hf'is.  III.  vii.  439  Two  of  the  five 
short  keys  are  divided  in  the  middle  and  communicate  to 
two  different  sets  of  pipes  so  that  GJand  At?,are  not  synoni- 
mous  sounds. 

2.  In  extended  sense,  said  of  words  or  phrases 
VOL.  IX. 
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which  denote  things  that  imply  one  another:  cf. 
SYNONYM  2. 

1659  T.  PFCKE  Parnassi  Putrp.  152  Can  it  be  thus,  That 
Tents,  and  Studies  are  Synonimous?  1706  ESTCOURT  Fair 
Example  i.  i,  Cuckold  and  Husband  are  as  Synonimous 
Terms,  as  Rogue  and  Attorney.  1769  Junins  Lett.  xv. 
(1788)  89  Good-faith  and  folly  have  so  long  been  received  ns 
synonimous  terms,  that  [etc.].  1777  ROBERTSON  Hist. 
Amer.  (1778)  I.  iv,  254  Over  all  the  continent  of  North 
America  a  north-westerly  wind  and  excessive  cold  are  syno 
nymous  terms.  18*9  CARLVLB  Misc.  (1857)  II.  i  Were  will 
inhuman  undertakings  synonymous  with  faculty,  1855 
PRESCOTT  Philip  //,  L  in.  i.  317  The  name  of  soldier  was 
synonymous  with  that  of  marauder.  1873  G.  S.  UADKN- 
POWELL  New  Homes  431  With  many, .  .going  out  to  Australia 
is  believed  to  be  synonymous  with  making  a  fortune. 

3.  loosely.  Having  the  same  name;  de-noted  by 
the  same  word  :  =  HOMONYMOI:S  2. 

T734  (see  HETERONYMOUS  i].  1796  KIRWAN  in  Trans,  R, 
Insk  A<.aif.  VI.  187  If  a  magnet  be  cut  in  two,  in  a  direc 
tion  paiallel  to  the  axis,  the  parts  befoie  conjoined  will  now 
repel  each  other,  because  they  still  retain  two  synonimous 
poles.  1876  HFSANT  &  RICE  Gold.  Butterfly  xiii,  Poor  old 
Abraham  Dyson,  now  lying  in  a  synonymous  bosom. 

^1  b.  That  may  be  described  in  the  same  terms  ; 
of  the  snme  description ;  similar.  Obs. 

1690  D'UHKEY  Collins  Walk  Land.  i.  8  Tis  needless  to 
e  \pose  His  Stock  ins,  or  describe,  or  Shooes,  Or  Legs,  or 
Feet,  since  't  may  be  guessed  They  weie  Synonimous  to 
th'  rest.  1706  DE  FOE  Jiue  Dh>.  vn.  142  The  Fall  of  Man 
having  made  him  a  Slave  to  the  Devil,  Man  grew  some 
thing  Diabolical  himself,  and  strove  to  practice  a  synoni. 
mous  Power  over  his  fellow  Creatures. 


ised  synonymously  with  slate.  1863  MAX  ML'LLER  Sci. 
Lang.  Ser.  11.  x.  (iS6S)  447  The  synonymousness  of  Sky  and 
God  in  the  Aryan  language. 

Synonymy  (sinp'nimi).  Also 6-9  synonimy, 
7-9  synonomy.  [ad.  late  L.  synonymia,  a.  Gr. 
(Twom/fita,  f.  ffw&wftos  SYNONYM.  Cf.  F.  syno 
nymic,  etc.] 

fl.   =  SYNONYM  i.  Obs. 

1609  R.  BAKNERD  Faith/.  Sh.pli.  27  One  word  signifying 
many  tilings,  Hoinonyinies :  many  words  signifying  againe 
one  thing,  Synonymies.  1659  TOKRIAXO,  Shitinimo,  a  Sino- 
nimie.  1730  M.  WRIGHT  I  at  rod.  Law  Tenures  179  Feud, 
Fee,  and  Tenure,  are  Synonnnies,  and  import  but  one  and 
the  same  Policy.  1799  J.  SCOTT  ttahar-Dann&h  Pref.  p.  iii, 
The  synonymies  and  compound  epithets  so  abundant  in 
eastern  description. 

fb.  loosely.  A  thing  of  the  same  name:  = 
HOMONYM  2.  Obs. 

i6iaSKt.DF.N  Iltustr.  Draytprfs  Poly-oil),  ii.  34  We  hauing 
three  riuers  of  note  synonymies  with  her  [sc.  I  sis], 

2.  The  use  of  synonyms  or  of  words  as  synonyms  ; 
spec,  a  rhetorical  figure  by  which  synonyms  are  used 
for  the  sake  of  amplification, 

[1586  A.  DAY  Engl.  Secretorie  11.  (1625)  9:  Synoninnat 
when  we  bring  forth  many  words  together  of  one  significa 
tion,  or  sounding  to  one  purpose.  1589  PUTTKNHAM  Engl. 
Poesit'  nr.  xix.  (Arb.)  223  When  so  euer  we  multiply  our 
speech  by  many  words  or  clauses  of  one  sence,  the  Greekes 
call  it  Sinonintia,  as  who  would  say,  like  or  consent  ing  names.] 
1657  J.  SMITH  Myst.  Rhct.  159  A  Synonymic  is  a  commo- 
dious  heaping  together  of  divers  words  of  one  signification. 
1880  MASSIK  In  Expositor  XI.  147  Ahaz.  .makes  vtb?  equi. 
valent  to  JovAo?..  .Such  sycophantic  synonymy  St.  Paul 
absolutely  repudiates. 

3.  The  subject  or  study  of  synonyms;  synonyms 
collectively,  a  set  of  synonyms,     a.  in  grammar. 

1683  Weekly  Memorials  15  Jan.  375  The  Synonomie  or 
several  Names  to  the  same  sense.  1794  MRS.  PIOZZI  (title) 
British  Synonymy;  or,  an  attempt  at  regulating  the  choice 
of  words  in  familiar  conversation.  1837  HAI.I.AM  Lit.Enr. 
i.  iii.  §  8  The  distinctions  in  Latin  syntax,  inflexion,  and 
synonymy.  1908  Expositor  Jan.  73  The  best  work  on  New 
Testament  synonymy. 

b.   in  natural  history  :  see  SYNONYM  i  b. 

1781  Phil.  Trans.  LXXI.  438  Artedi,  in  his  account  of 
tins  species,  has  adopted  the  synonymy  of  SchoneveUle, 
who  describes  a  fish  under  the  name  of  Ophidian  intbcrbe 
Jtiivunt.  1785  MARTYN  Lett.  Bot.  Introd.  (1794)  6  A  Syno 
nymy,  or  exact  list  of  the  names  that  every  plant  bore  in  all 
the  writers  which  preceded  them.  1854  WOODWARD  Nol> 
fustait,  162  The  synonymy  of  the  genus  would  fill  several 
pages.  1877  H.  SAUNDERS  in  I* roc.  Zool.  Soc.  (1878)  156 
flic  comparative  simplicity  of  the  synonymy  of  the  Stcr- 
niwe.  '1887  W.  PHM.UPS  Brit.  Discowycetes  241  Dr.  Cooke 
has  pointed  out  the  fact  that  two  different  species  have  been 
included  by  authors  under  this  name... The  synonymy  is 
rendered  somewhat  uncertain  by  this  fact. 

4.  The   quality  or  fact  of   being   synonymous ; 
identity  of  meaning;  synonymousness. 

1794  MRS.  PIOZZI  Synon.  I.  182  Yet  would  such  a  trans 
position  be  no  proof  of  their  synonymy.  1815  Paris  Chit- 
t,hat  (1816)  II.  102  A,  .philologer  established  the  synoni  my 
of  the  words  repress  and/rrrr»/.  1857  H.  H.  HRF.FN  Mod. 
I'.ng.  Lit.  86  Soane  . .  will  have  it  that  Spenser  intended 
the  particle  'or  '  to  express  synonymy. 

Synopsis  (sirvpsis\  PI.  synopses  (-s7z% 
[a.  late  L.  synopsis  (whence  It.  sinassi,  Sp.  sinopsitt 
Pg.  synopsis}^  a.  Gr.  ovvoiftit  general  view,  f.  ffvv 
SVN-  +  O^IS  view  (cf.  ffvvopav  to  see  altogether).] 


SYNOPTICAL. 

1.  A  brief  or  condensed  statement  presenting  a 
combined  or  general  view  of  something ;  a  table, 
or  set  of  paragraphs  or  headings,   so  arranged  as 

i    to  exhibit  all  the  parts  or  divisions  of  a  subject  or 
work  at  one  view ;  a  conspectus. 
1611  COB  VAT  Crudities  432  He  hath  written  a  synopsis  of 

I    the  history  of  man.      1644  MILTON   Areop.  (ArU)  64   The 

;  infinit  helps  of  interlinearies,  breviaries,  synopses,  and  other 
loitering  gear.  1678  Ct'DWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  Pief.  6  We 
shall  exhibit  to  the  reader's  view  a  brief  and  general  synop- 

I  sis  of  the  whole  following  work.  1692  RAY  in  Lett.  Lit. 
Men  (Camden)  rgQ,  I  am  now  upon  a  methodical  Synopsis 
of  all  liritish  Animals  exct-pt  Insects.  1771  BURKK  Corr. 
(1844)  I.  262,  I  have  now  gone  minutely  through  your  last 

i  tour,  and  the  synopsis,  with  which  you  have.. closed  it. 
1844  SIR  R.  GKII-FITH  (title)  A  Synopsis  of  the  Characters  of 

]  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  Fossils  of  Ireland.  1856 
..V.  urit.  Rev.  XXVI.  17  A  considerable  portion  of  this 

!  Essay  consists  of  summary  statements,  or  abiidged  reciials 
of  the  staple  Christian  argument... These  synopses,  or  con 
densed  evidences,,  .aie  characteristic  of  Chalmers.  1879 
Casselfs  Ttf.Jin,  Educ,  IV.  221  2  Ileluw  we  give  a  sj  nopsis 
of  the  foregoing,  that  the  painter  may  have  a  concise  view 
of  the  entire  process. 

t>'tns.f.  1652  EVELYN  St.  France  Misc.  Wiit.  fiSos)  50 
The  Netherlands.. which  is  a  perfect  cncycle  and  synopsis 
of  whatever  one  may  see  elsewhere  in  all  the  other  countryes 
of  Europe. 

2.  A  general  view  or  prospect,  as  of  a  landscape. 
rare. 

1881  BADDELFY  High!.  Scot.  68  The  Knock  of  Ciieff. . 
commands  a  synopsis  of  all  that  is  beautiful  around. 

3.  Kastcrn  C/i.   A  book  of  pra)ers  for  the  use  of 
;    the  laity  (see  quot.). 

1850  NEALE  East.  Church,  Gen.  Introd.  iv.  iii.  £00,  I 
hardly  can  reckon. .The  Synopsis,  as  Office-Books.  These 
arc  mere  compilations. .of  such  prayers  as  are  most  likely 
to  be  needed  in  the  attendance  on  the  Divine  Offices. 

Hence  Syno'psize  (-ssi/)  v.  trans.  (t'.S.]t  to 
make  a  synopsis  of,  to  epitomize. 

l88z  Advance  (Chicago)  27  July,  Now  as  for  our  faith.  You 
have  >ynopsi/ed  it.  1890  tlnipcr's  ^Icig.  Nov.  (,6;  2  The 
chapter,  .which  we  have  been  here  synopsizing. 

t  Synopsy.  Obs.  rare  —  ".  In  7  -ie.  [irreg. 
ad.  late  L.  synopsis:  see  prec.]  =  SYNOPSIS. 

1616  Hui.i.oKAR  Ettg.  Expos.,  S)iiofsit'i  a  sight  or  full  view 
of  a  thing.  1658  PHILLIPS,  .S>«^;V,  a  brief  summing  up  of 
things  contained  in  a  large  '1  realise. 

Synoptic  (sin^'plik),  a.  (j£.)  [rd.  mod.L. 
synopticus  (whence  also  F.  synoptiqae^  It.  sinottico, 
Sp.  sinopticoj  Pg.  sytioptico),  ad.  Gr.  OVVOTTTIKUS, 
f.  avvwfvi  SYNOPSIS  (cf.  OPTIC).] 

1.  Of  a  table,  chart,  etc.:   Peitaining  to  or  form 
ing  a  synopsis;   furnishing  a  general  view  of  some 
subject. 

1763  Phil.    Trans.   LI  1 1.    168,   I   have  ..  computed  them 

again,  and  they  aie  as  in  the  following  .synoptic  lable.    1827 

1     FARAUAY  Client.  Rlanip,  xxii.  (1842)  564  The  iiiMiuinent  is 

•     called  a  Synoptic  Scale  of  Chemical  Equivalents,  or  moio 

usually  Wollaston's   Scale.      1851   NICHOL  Aichit.  Heav. 

193  Madler's  synoptic  view  of  what  he  considers  estnblibhed. 

1887  R.  ABEKCROMIIY   Weather  i.  (1888)  8  Such  a  chart  is 

called  a  '  >ynoptic  chait  '  because  it  enables  the  meteorologist 

to  take  a  general  view,  as  it  were,  over  a  large  area. 

b.  Ot  a  mental  net  or  lability,  conduct,  etc.  : 
Pertaining  to,  involving,  or  taking  a  combined  or 
comprehensive  mental  view  of  something. 

1852  J.  MARTISEAU  Ess.,  Unity  of  Mind  in  Nature  (1891) 
III.  105  Without  this  synoptic  progress,  the  occupation  of 
the  intellect  would  be  gone.  18199  Speaker  \\  Nov.  155/1 
That  synoptic  statesmanship  which  has  done  so  much  for 
this  branch  of  education  in  France.  1900  E.  HOI.MI-S  H  hat 
is  Poetry  ?  28  The  poet  fuses  them  [st.  phenomena]  by  the 
force  of  his  emotion ..  poetic  emotion  being  essentially  a 
synoptic  faculty. 

2.  Applied  distinctively  to  the  fust  thiee  Gospels 
(viz.  of"  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke)  as  giving  an 
account  of  the  events  from  the  same  point  of  view 
or  under  the  same  general  aspect.     Also  transf. 
pertaining  or  relating  to  these  Gospels. 

1841  MYERS  Cfith.  'J h.  nr.  §  17.  45  The  Book  of  Deutrro- 
nomy  seems  to  bear  something  of  the  snme  relation  to  the 
preceding  Four  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  does  to  the  Sy 
noptic  Three.  1861  TRF.NCH  Connii.  Ep.  Chuichts  Asia  16; 
'Ihe  words  of  Christ  as  iccorded  in  the  Gospels,  in  the  three 
synoptic  Gospels  above  all.  1899  SIR  J.  C.  HAWKINS  Hortu 
Syn^pticae  Pref.  p.  v,  'J  he  origin,  mode  of  composition,  and 
mutual  relations  of  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels  form  so  ob 
scure  and  so  complex  a  subject  of  enquiry  that  it  has  come 
to  be  generally  known  as  the  'Synoptic  Problem'. 

b.  as  sb.  Any  one  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (or 
of  their  writers  =  SYNOITIST  i).  Usually  in//. 

1858  J.  MAHTINEAU  Stud.  Christ.  357  The  Synoptics., 
which  present  only  varieties  of  the  same  fundamental  tra- 
dition.  1874  M.  ARSOI  D  in  Contftup.  fiev.  Ou.  815  The 
Fourth  Gospel. .  puts  the  clearance  [of  the  temple]  at  the 
beginning  of  Christ's  career,  the  synoptics  put  it  at  the  end. 
1875  E.  WHITE  Life  in  Christ  in.  xvii,  The  sublime  scenes 
of  His  liaptism,  and  of  His  Transfiguration. .  when  the  syn 
optics  tell  us  that  God  spoke  of  Him  as  His'  Beloved  Son  '. 

Synoptical  (sinp'ptikal),  a.  [Ste  prec,  and 
•ICAL.] 

1.   =  STXOPTIC  r. 

1664  EVKLYS  K.il.  t/ort.  Introd.,  The  Observations  which 
..we  have  collected  together, and  here  present.. as  so  many 
Synoptical  T.iblcs.  a  1755  JOHNSON  Plan  Diet.  Wks.  1787 
IX.  177  In  synoptical  lexicons,  where  mutilated  and  doubt* 
ful  languages  are  explained  by  their  affinity  to  others  more 
certain  and  extensive.  i8a6  KIHIIY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III. 
xxviii.  32  That  you  may  have  a  synoptical  view  of  the 
comparative  size  of  the  larger  insects . .  I  now  lay  before  you 
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SYNOPTICALLY. 

stable  of  the  dimensions.  1839  HALLAM  Lit.  Eur.  III.  lit. 
iii.  §  134.  117  The  ninth  chapter  of  the  Leviathan  contains 
a  synoptical  chart  of  human  science.  1889  Science-Gossip 
XXV.  157  To  add  to  the  value  of  thi*.  .useful  volume  we 
have  also  a  copious  synoptical  index  and  general  index. 

2.   •*-  SYNOPTIC  2.  rare. 

1875  [see  SVNOPTIST  i]. 

Hence  Syno-ptically  aJv.%  in  the  way  of  a 
synopsis;  so  as  to  present  a  general  view. 

'1667  PKITY  in  Sprat  His!.  R.  Soc.  255, 1  shall  more  Synop- 
tically  here  insert  a  Catalogue  of  all  Dying  Materials. 
1882-3  S,JtajT*  EncycL  Retig.  Knowl.  II.  892/2  The  best 
vynoptically  arranged  text. 

Synoptist  (sfayptbt) .  [f.  SYNOPTIC  :  see  -IST.] 

1.  Any  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels: 
sec  SYNOPTIC  2.     (Usually  in//.) 

1860  WESTCOTT  Introd.  Study  Gosf.  v.  262  The  Synop- 
tists.  it  is  said,  describe  the  public  ministry  of  Christ  as  ex 
tending  only  over  one  year.  1875  Ibid.  iii.  (ed.  5)  166  The 
terms  Synoptist,  Synoptical,  as  applied  to  the  first  three 
Evangelists  appear  to  dale  from  the  time  of  Griesbach, 
though  they  were  brought  into  general  use  by  Neander. 
1882  FAKKAR  Early  Chr.  iv.  xix.  I.  403  Those  who  hold,  in 
despite  of  the  plain  evidence  of  the  Synoptists,  and  still 
moie  of  St.  John,  that  our  Lord's  'brethren'  were  among 
the  number  of  His  Apostles. 

2.  One  who  compiles  a  synopsis.  rare~l\ 
In  recent  Diets. 

Hence  Synopti'stic  a.    =  SYNOPTIC  2. 

1879  E.  A.  ABBOTT  in  EncycL  Brit.  X.  805  '2  The  author  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  .speaks  of*  the  Jews  '  as  an  alien  race.,; 
but  this  is  nut  in  the  manner  of  the  synoptislic  tradition. 

Synorchism,  -orthographic :  see  SVN-. 

Synosteo-,  combining  form  made  up  from  Gr. 
ffvv  with  +  uffTfov  bone,  and  intended  (or  alleged) 
to  mean  *  articulation  of  bones,  joint ',  in  several 
words  instanced  only  from  mod.  Diets.  :  see  cjuots. 

1844  DUXGLISON  Med.  Lex.  (1848),  Synosteography.., 
the  part  of  anatomy  which  describes  the  joints.  Synoste- 
clogy . .,  a  treatise  on  tiie  joints. .  .Synosteotomy. .,  dissection 
of  tiie  j. ilnts.  1891  Cent.  Dict.t  Syno&teotomc^  in  surg:t  a 
dismembering-knife. 

Synosteosis  (sin^stAJn-sis).  rare*0.  [f.Gr.ffvv 
SYN-  +  uuTfov  bone  •+•  -osisj  =  SYNOSTOSIS. 

1848  PUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.  (ed.  7),  Synosteosis,  Syiosto- 
sis . . ,  union  by  means  of  bone. 

Synostose  (si'n^s'^'z),  v.  [Back-formation 
from  next.]  pass,  and  intr.  To  be  affected  with 
synostosis;  to  be  united  by  a  growth  of  bone. 

1878  BARTI.F.Y  tr.  Topinai-d's  Anthrop.  iv.  133  The  bones 
become  anchyloseil,  the  suture  is  synostosed.  1904  DUCK 
WORTH  Stud.  Anthropol.  Laborat.  213  The  sagittal  suture 
shows  no  signs  of  synostosis,  nor  has  the  spneno-basilar 
suture  yet  synostosed,  1904  —  Morphol.  $  Anthropol.  x. 
252  Premature  synostosis  U  followed  by  restricted  giowth 
in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  synostosed  suture.  . 

Synostosis  (sin^sl^u-sis),  Anat,  and  Phys. 
PI.  -oses  (-<?u-s/z).  [Contracted  from  STKOSTKO- 
sis.]  Union  or  fusion  oi  adjacent  bones  by  growth 
of  bony  substance  .either  normal  or  abnormal). 

1848  (see  SYNOSTEOSIS].  1864  J.  Ii,  DAVIS  Neanderthal 
Skull  4  SynostObis,  or  the  premature  ossification  of  one  or 
more  of  the  sutures  between  the  cranial  bones.  1898  J. 
HUTCHINSOM  in  Archives  Sttrg:  IX.  352  Multiple  exostoses, 
hyperostoses,  and  synostosesof  the  vertebral  column. 

Hence  Synostotic  (sin^st^'tik)  a.,  pertaining  to, 
characterized  by,  or  affected  with  synostosis. 

1864  THURNAM  in  Nat.  Hist.  Rev.  (1865)  Apr.  247  The 
abnoimal  scaphoid  skulls  of  the  African  races,  .seem  to  fall 
.  .under  the  definition  of  what  is  termed  by  Welcker,  svno- 
stoUcdolichocephalisin.  1864  J.  H.DAVIS  Neanderthal  Skull 
13  The  gieat  depression  of  the  frontal  and  vertical  regions 
in  a  synostotic  skull.  1904  DUCKWORTH  MorphoL  fy  An. 
thropol.  x.  251  Synostotic  deformation,  .consequent  upon., 
precocious  union  of  two  or  more  cranial  bones. 

Synotic :  see  SYN-. 

Synou,  obs.  form  of  SINEW. 

Synousiast,  var.  SYNUSIAST  Obs. 

|| Synovia  (sinJu-via).  Also  8-9  sin-.  [mod.L. 
sinovia,  synovia,  S\SQ  synophia,  an  invention,  prob. 
arbitrarily  formed,  of  Paracelsus  (died  1541), 
applied  by  him  to  the  nutritive  fluid  peculiar  to 
the  several  parts  of  the  body,  and  also  to  the  gout 
(see  quot.  in  b  below),  but  limited  by  later  physi 
cians  to  the  fluid  of  the  joints. 

In  mod.  diets,  it  is  derived  from  Gr.  trvv  SVN-  +  WOI',  L. 
dvum  egg,  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  synovia  to  the 
white  of  egg.  This  is  without  foundation,  and  conflicts  with 
ParaceKus's  description  of  synovia  as  reddish,  dark  red, 
grey,  etc.,  according  to  the  part.] 

Phys.  The  viscid  albuminous  fluid  secreted  in  the 
interior  of  the  joints,  and  in  the  sheaths  of  the 
tendons,  and  serving  to  lubricate  them  j  also  called 
joint-oil  or  joint '-water. 

[1650  Chyaticall  Diet.,  Siiionia  [sic]  is  white  glew  of  the 
joints  (transl.  of  1583  DORXEI'S  Ditt.  Theophr.  Paracclsi, 
Sinonia  est  gluten  album  arliculorum).  1693  tr.  lUancawVs 
Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Synovia,  the  glutinous  Matter  betwixt 
the  Joynts.]  1726  MONKO  Anat.  Bones  (1741)  59  When  the 
Synovia  is  not  rubbed  betwixt  the  Bones,  it  inspissates. 
1769  Phil.  Trans.  LIX.  44  Without  a  bursal  ligament. .to 
contain  the  synovia,  nnd  keep  the  bone  in  its  place.  1842 
W.  ARNOT  Mem.  j.  //alley  iv.  311  His  sprightliness  was 
one  reason  why  his  strength  lasted  so  long.  It  acted  like 
sinovia  on  the  joints  of  hifi  body.  1872  BRYANT  Pract. 
•Surg-.  (1878)  I.  59  Insomec;ises  the  articulation  isonly  filled 
with  an  increase  of  synovia. 

jb.  Path.  A  morbid  condition  or  discharge  of 
this  fluid.   Obs. 
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Cf.  Paracelsus  Paragraphorttmvii.  i,  De  Podagra.  .Gemi- 
num  vero  morbi  nomen  synouia  est.  Hoc  enim  ex  morbi 
caussa  desumitur. 

1661  LOVEI.L//W/.  Anim.  fy  Min.  215  The  powder  used 
outwardly  helps  the  Synovia,  and  mundifieth  old  ulcers. 
1758  J.  S.  Le  Dran's  Obscrv.  Surf.  (1771;  296  [He]  had  an 
inspissated  Sinovia  upon  his  right  Foot,  which  possessed 
not  only  the  Articulation,  but  spread  over  the  whole  Foot. 
1766  (Jompl.  Farmer  s.  v.  Pricking,  If  the  tendon  is 
wounded,  the  sole  must  be  carefully  drawn,  because  a  sino- 
vi;i  and  gleet  is  discharged.  [Cf.  quot.  1824  s.v.  SYNOVY.] 

Synovial  vsm^u'vial),  a.  [I.  SYNOVIA:  see-AL.] 
Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  containing,  or  secret 
ing  synovia. 

1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  I.  184  The  Gout  is  an  obstruc 
tion  of  the  synovial  vesst-Is.  1767  GOOCH  Treat,  Wounds 
I.  437  Wounds,  that  enter  the  joints,.. will  generally  afford 
a  larger  synovial  discharge.  1808  BARCLAY  Muscular  J\Io- 
tions  436  Had  a  tendon  been  substituted,  we  should  natu- 
lally  suppose,  .that  it  would  have  been  surrounded  with 
synovial  membrane.  1846  G.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simon's  A  nitit. 
Chan.  II.  416  The  synovial  fluid  is  viscid,  transparent,  of  a 
yellow  or  reddish  colour,  faintly  saline.  1864  OWEN  Power 
of  God  23  A .  .joint  . .  with  the  co-adjusted  surfaces  covered 
by  smooth  cattilage,  and  lubricated  by  joint-oil,  retained 
and  secreted  by  a  synovial  capsule. 

b.  transf.  Occurring  in  or  affecting  a  synovinl 
membrane. 

1846  BHUTAN  tr.  Malg&igitf*  Man.  Ofier.Surg.Zj,  Syno 
via!  cysts.  1879  St.  ^forge's  Hosp.  Rep.  IX.  776  It  isesii- 
mated  that  85  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  synovial  inflammation 
occur  in  the  knee.  1886  FAGGE  Princ.  Med.  II.  529  Synovial 
rheumatism. 

Hence  Syno'vially  adv.,  by  means  of  synovia,  or 
of  a  joint  containing  synovia. 

1870  FLOWER  OsteoL  Maiiint.  x.  135  A  small  bony  nodule 
.  .which  is  articulated  synovially  to  the  upper  corner  of  the 
outer  extremity  of  the  basihyal. 

Synoviii  (si-n^vin).    [f.  SYNOVIA  +  -IN  *.]    The 
form  of  mucin  occurring  in  synovia. 
1898  in  Syd.  Sec.  Lex. 

Synoviparous  (sin<*vrparas),<z.  [f.  SYNOVIA  + 
-r.\  uoi'S.]  1'roducing  or  secreting  synovia. 

1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Dict.^  Synoviparous  crypts^ 
diverticula  from  synovial  membranes. 

Synovitis  (sin^vartis),  Path.  [f.  SYNOVIA  + 
-ITIS.]  Inflammation  of  a  synovial  membrane. 

1835-6  TodttsCytl.  Anat.  I.  162/2  Acute  synovitis  of  the 
ankle-joint.  1879  -SV.  George's  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  775  That  the 
p:iin  of  synovitis  is  caused  by  the  distension  of  the  fibrous 
elements  of  the  joint  is  generally  admitted. 

f  Synovy.  Obs.  Anglicized  form  of  SYNOVIA. 
(Cf.  K.  synovie^} 

1684  W.  RCSSKLL  Phys.  Treat.  92  In  every  true  Gout.. 
the  tormenting  Pain  thereof  is  only  in  the  Joynt-Water,  or 
Synovy  between  the  Joynts.  1824  R.  BOYCE  Fani.  Stirg. 
?S  To  stop  Synovy,  or  Joint  Oil  [in  Horses]. 

Synow,  obs.  form  oi  SINEW. 

Syna,  Synae,  obs,  ff.  SINCE,  CENSE  z^.1 

Synsacral  to  Synspermy:  see  SYN-. 

Syntactic  (sintse'ktik),  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  syn- 
tacticitSi  ad.  Gr.  ovvTa.KTutost  f.  ffwraaaftv :  see 
SYNTAX  and  -ic.]  —SYNTACTICAL  (the  usual  form). 

1828-32  WI-HSTKR.  1848  DICKEN-S  Do}iil>ey  xi,  The  pur 
suit  of  stony-hearted  verbs,  savage  noun-substantives,  in 
flexible  syntactic  passages.  1852  DLACKIE  Stud.  Lang.  7 
The  grand  fundamental  types  of  verbal  flexion,  and  syntac 
tic  dependence.  1902  !•'.  E.  CU-:MENTS  in  Univ.  Studies 
Nebraska  III.  19  Syntactic  composition  is  the  union  under 
a  single  accent  of  two  words,  one  being  merely  a  modifier  of 
the  other  and  in  the  case  demanded  by  this  relation. 

Syntactical,  a,  [f.  mod.L.  syntactic-its :  see 
prec.  nnd  -ICAL.  Cf.  syntaxical^\  Belonging  or 
relating  to  grammatical  syntax.  Also  transf.  in 
reference  to  musical  composition  (quot.  1^97). 

1577  PKACHAM  Card.  Eloquence  Bj,  A  figure  is  deuided 
into  Trope*  &  Schemates,  Grammatical,  Orthographical, 
Syntactical.  1397  MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  Aimot.  Fj  b,  Mu. 
sicke  is  diuided  into  two  parts,  the  first  may  be  called  Kle- 
mentarie  or  rudimental,  teaching  to  know  tiie  quality  nnd 
quantity  of  notes..  .The  second  may  be  called  Syntactical, 
Poetical,  or  effectiue  ;  treatinge  of  soundes,  Concordes,  and 
discords.  1755  JOHNSON  Diet.  Pref.,  The  various  syntacti- 


_JM.^.  32  To  make  a  regular  study  of  the  syntactical  laws  of 
the  Ungaaga.  1891  UKIVER  Intnni.  Lit.  Old  'Jest.  (1892) 
504  Instances  of  singular  syntactical  usages. 

Hence  Syntactically  adv.,  in  relation  to,  or 
according  to  the  rules  of,  syntax. 

1706  IUILEY  (title)  English  and  Latin  Exercises  for  school 
boys,  to  translate  into  Latin  syntactically.  1858-9  G.  P. 
MARSH  Engl.  Lang.  xiii.  (1862)  191  They  are  not  syntacti 
cally  connected. 

Syntactician  (sintcckti-Jan).  [f.  SYNTACTIC  + 
-IAN:  see -ICIAN.]  One  versed  in  syntax  ;  a  gram 
marian  who  treats  of  syntax.  So  Syntaoticist 
(sintK'ktisist),  in  same  sense. 

1900  GILDERSLEEVE  Syntax  Classical  Greek  Pref.,  The 
pyntacticiaii  of  to-day  will  find  ample  opportunity  to  criti 
cise  the  arrangement. 

t  Syntagm.  Obs.  [ad.  mod.L.  syntagma :  see 
next.]  =  next,  I. 

In  quots.  1621,  1633,  1675,  referring  to  works  entitled 
Syntagtntt  or  Xyntaginatti. 

1621  UP.  MOUNTACU  Diatribx  77  In  all  his  [sc.  Selden'sJ 
Syntagmes,  he  loueth  not  to  tread  cr  goe  in  common  paths. 
1633  A.MRS  Agst.  Cerent.  \.  149  Polanuswritt  his  partitions 
[i.e.  /'tirtitiwies  Theologies},  when  he  was  a  young  man,  and 
divine,  but  his  Syntagme  was  his  last  woik.  1658  PHILLIPS, 
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Syntagme,  an  ordering,  disposing,  or  placing  of  things  to 
gether.  167*  MARVELL  Re/i.  Trans}.  1.  7  A  bulky  Dutch 
man,  .contriving  those  innumerable  Syntagmes  of  Alphabets. 
1673  [Ri  LEIGH]  Transf.  Rch.  107  This  is  the  Syntagm  of 
Calvin's  Divinity,  and  System  of  our  Authors  Policy.  1675 
J.  SMITH  Chr.  Relig.  Appeal  iv.  45  A  Romance  hansomly 
exprest  by  Peter  Rhenensis,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Selden 
in  his  Syntagme  de  aureo  vititlo. 

II  Syntagma  (smtee-gma).  Pi.  -ata  or  -as. 
[mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  rfmrypa,  f.  avvraaativ  (see 
SYNTAXIS).] 

1.  A  regular  or  orderly  collection  of  statements, 
propositions,    doctrines,     etc. ;     a    systematically 
arranged  treatise. 

_  1644  MILTON  Areop.  (Arb.)  67  All  must  be  supprest  which 
is  not  found  in  their  Syntagma.  1825  COLERIDGE  Aids 
Re_fl.  vii.  198  The  Gospel  is  not  a  system  of  Theology,  nor  a 
Syntagma  of  theoretical  propositions  and  conclusions. 

2.  Antiq.    a.    A    body   of  persons   forming  a 
division   of  the  population  of  a  country,     b.  A 
body  of  troops  forming  a  division  of  a  phalanx. 

1813  PRICHARD  Phys.  Hist.  Man  vii.  §2.  33^  Diodorus 
Siculus  tells  us,  that  '  besides  the  priests  and  military  cast, 
the  state  [in  Egypt]  is  divided  into  three  syntagmata,.. 
'I he  Herdsmen.. .The  Agriculturists,. .The  Artisans*.  1856 
GROTE  Greece  n.  xcii.  XII.  81  Among  these  divisions,  .is 
the  Syntagma,  which  contained  sixteen  Lochi. 

3.  Bot.  An  aggregate  of  'tagmata':  seeTAGMA. 
1885  [see  TAGMA], 

Syntax  (si-ntseks).  Also  7  syntaxe.  [ad.  F. 
syntaxe,  ^sintaxe^  ad.  late  L.  syntaxis,  a.  Gr. 
avvra^  SYNTAXIS.] 

fl.  Orderly  or  systematic  arrangement  of  parts 
or  elements ;  constitution  (of  body) ;  a  connected 
order  or  system  of  things.  Obs. 

1605  BACON  Aihi.  Learn,  n.  xix.  §  r.  69  b,  Concerning  the 
Syntax  and  disposition  of  studies,  that  men  may  know  in 
what  order  or  pursuite  to  reade.  1661  GLANVILL  Van. 
Dogm.  xii.  116  They  owe  no  other  dependence  to  the  first, 
then  what  is  common  to  the  whole  Syntax  of  beings,  a  1676 
HALE  Print.  Orig.  Man.  n.  iv.  (1677)  157  Perchance.. no 
Man  had  ever  the  same  Syntax  of  Phantasie  or  Imagination 
that  he  had.  1696  EDWARDS  Dcmonstr.  Exist.  God  11.  124 
This  single  [argument]  from  the  fabrick  and  syntax  of  man's 
body  is  sufficient  to  evince  the  tiuth  of  a  Deity, 
•f-  b.  Physical  connexion,  junction.  Obs. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  5135  Their  articulation  doth 
not  differ  from  the  Syntax  or  conjunction  of  other  parts. 
fO.   Connexion,  congruity,  agreement.   Obs. 

1656  S.  HOLLAND  Znra  (1719)  123  What  Syntax  is  there 
betwixt  a  Helmet  and  a  Cap  of  Maintenance?  1675  BUR- 
THOGGK  Causa  Dei  p.  vi,  I  might  display  the  Syntax,  Har 
mony,  Connexion,  Concinnity  of  the  Notions  I  employ. 

d.  That  branch  of  mathematics  which  deals  with 
the  various  arrangements  of  a  number  of  things,  as 
permutations,  combinations,  and  the  like. 

1861  SYLVESTER  Coll.  Math.  Papers  (1908)  II.  269  The 
theory  of  groups..,  standing  in  the  closest  relation  to  the 
doctrine  of  combinatorial  aggregation,  or  what  for  shortness 
may  be  termed  syntax. 

2.  Gram.  a.  The  arrangement  of  words  (in  their 
appropriate  forms)  by  which  their  connexion  and 
relation  in  a  sentence  are  shown.  Also,  the  con 
structional  uses  of  a  word  or  form  or  a  class  of 
words  or  forms,  or  those  characteristic  of  a  particular 
author,  b.  The  department  of  grammar  which 
deals  with  the  established  usages  of  grammatical 
construction  and  the  rules  deduced  therefrom :  dis 
tinguished  from  accidencet  which  deals  with  the 
inflexional  forms  of  words  as  such. 

1613  R.  CAWDRF.V  Table  Alph.  (ed.  3),  Syntaxe^  con 
struction  and  order  of  words.  1636  B.  JONSON  Eng.  Grain. 
n.  i,  Syntaxe  is  the  second  pait  of  Grammar,  that  teacheth 
the  Construction  of  words.  I  bid.  n.  ii,  The  Syntaxe  of  a 
N'oune,  with  a  Noune,  is  in  number,  and  gender.  Ibid,  v, 
The  Syntaxe  of  a  Verb  with  a  Noune  Is  in  number,  and 
person.  1697  BESTLEV  /'//#/.  (1699)  407  Neither  Sense  nor 
Syntax  would  allow  of  that  Signification,  a  1700  EVELYN 
Diary  27  Jan.  1658,  He.,  could  make  congruous  syntax, 
turne  English  into  La  tine,  and  vice  versa.  1711  GREENWOOD 
ting.  Cram.  29  The  Syntax,  or  Construction  of  ihe  Noun, 
is  chiefly  performed  by  the  Help  of  certain  Words  call'd 
Prepositions.  1755  JOHNSON  Dict.^  Grain,  a,  Grammar, 
which  is  the  art  of  using  words  properly,  comprises  four 
parts ;  Orthography,  Etymology.  Syntax,  and  Prosody. 
1824  L.  MURRAY  Engt.  Gram.  (ed.  5}  I.  217  The  English 
adjective,  having  but  a  very  limited  syntax.  1861  PALEY 
A£schylitst  I'rometh.  (ed.  2)  38  »o/*t  *OTOV .  .being  used  as  if 
the  syntax  were  &tl£at  v<t>'  OTOV,  rather  than  6«i£ai  TO  £ov- 
\nvfia.  i-c/j'  ou  K.T.A.  1885  GROSABT  Nashe's  ll'ks.  VI.  p.  ix, 
He  writes.. with  uncultured  flabbiness,  and  with  uritating 
syntax. 

C.  Name  of  a  class  in  certain  English  Roman 
Catholic  schools  and  colleges,  next  below  that 
called  poetry  (see  POETRY  6). 

1629  WADSWORTH  Fitgr.  iii.  13  Father  I.acy,  the  Reader 
of  Poetry,  and  Master  of  the  Syntax.  1655  in  Foley^-c. 
Eng.  Proi:  S.  J.  (1878)  III.  434,  I  went  to  the  College  of 
St.  Omer,  where  1  made  one  year's  syntax.  1679  [see 
POF.TRY  6].  1713  'm  B.  Ward  Hist.  St.  Edmund's  College 
(1893)  iv.  58  What  we  call  the  Accidence  they  call  Figures, 
which  they  divide  into  two  years,  one  for  the  lower,  the 
second  for  the  higher,  the  third  for  grammar,  the  fourth  for 
Syntax.  1897  W.  WARD  Lift  Cdt.  Wiseman  (ed.  2)  I.  i.^8 
Dr.  New.sham..was  Wiseman's  Professor  [at  Ushaw]  in 
Syntax  (in  i8is\  and  again  in  Rhetoric. 

Syiitaxian  (sintse'ksian).  [f.  prec.  +  -IAN.] 
A  member  of  the  Syntax  class  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
school. 
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1705  in  Ushaw  Mag.  (1003)  Dec.  298  Synta.\ian.->  3.  .Gram 
marians  ir.  1837  J.  C.  I- ISHEK  Diary  ibid.  (1904)  Dec.  242 
The  Gr.ind  Exams,  begin.  The  Poets  nnd  Syntaxians.  1904 
/bid.  Mar.  gS  Syntax  and  Grammar  played  their  match  on 
Nov.iyth..  -The  Syntaxians*  forwards  were  soon  in  evidence. 

SyiitaxicalCstntae'ksikai;,^.  rare.  [f.  SYNTAX 
+  -ICAL.  Cf.  F.  syntaxiquc.]  =  SYNTACTICAL. 

1586  A.  DAY  EngL,  Sccrettrie  n.  (1625)  81  Schemes  Syn- 
taxicall,  are  Eclipsis.. .. -\posiopesis. .Zeugma  ..  Syllepsis  .. 
Prolepsis  [etc.].  i8a<S  SYD.  SMITH  Hamilton's  Meth.  femh. 
Lang.  Wks.  1839  II.  j--5  The  case  of  the  substantive,  and 
the  syntaxical  arrangement  in  which  it  is  to  be  placed. 

||  Synta'xis.  Obs.  Also  7  sin-,  [late  L.,  a. 
Gr.  ffiWa£is,  f.  ovvraaativ,  f.  trw  SYX-  +  raaaeiv 
(base  TO.K-)  to  arrange.  Cf.  It.  sintassit  Sp.  sin- 
taxisy  Pg.  syiitaxeJ]  -  SYNTAX  2. 

In  quot.  1632  jocularly  used  with  implication  of  SYNTAX 
sense  r.  In  quoi.  1641  =  REGIMEN  3. 

1540  PALSGRAVE  tr.  Acoiastus  K  ij  b,  To  shew  the  Syn- 
taxis  and  the  concordance  betwene  the  wordes  souernynse, 
and  them  that  be  KQMTMcL  a  1568  ASCHAM  ScJSmtttt*  {Arb.) 
25  In  learninge  faitiier  hys  Syntaxis,  by  mine  ailuice,  he 
shall  not  vse  the  common  order.  1631  B.  JONSON-  Magn. 
Lady  i.  i,  To  wise  And  well  experienc  d  Men,  words  do  n<  t 
signifies  They  have  no  power,  save  with  dull  Grammarians, 
Whose  Souls  are  nought,  but  a  Syntaxis  of  them.  1641 
MILTON  Anitna<h>.  v.  39  If  your  meaning  be  with  a  violent. . 
Hyperbaton  to  transpose  the  Text,  as  If  the  Words  lay 
thus  in  order,  neglect  not  the  gift  of  Presbytery;  this  were 
.,  to  make  the  word  gift  ..  start  up  to  governe  the  word 
Presbyterie,  as  an  immediate  Syntaxis.  1642  HOWEI.L  For. 
Trav,  (Arb.)  20  The  French  tongue. .is  a  bold  and  hardy 
speach,  therefore  the  learner  must  not  be  bashfull  . .  in 
speaking  any  thins,.  Jet  it  come  forth  confidently  whither 
true  or  false  Slntaxis.  1749  Km. DING  Tom  Jones  \\.  iii,  A 
young  Gentleman . .  at  the  Age  of  Seventeen  was  just  entered 
into  his  Syntaxis. 

Syntaxist  (si-ntaeksist).  rare-1,  [f.  SYNTAX  -f- 
-1ST.]  =  SYNTACTICIAJT. 

(11834  COLERIDGE  Notes  $•  Lcct,  (1849)  I.  151  The  'it', 
quite  in  the  genius  of  vehement  conversation,  which  a 
syntaxist  explains  by  ellipses  and  sul'auditurs  in  a  Greek 
or  Latin  classic. 

Syntechnic:  see  Svx-. 

Syntactic  (sinte'ktik1-,  a.  [ad.  late  L.  syn- 
tfcticus  consumptive,  a.  Or.  (TVVTTJKTIKOS  liquefying, 
liquefiable,  apt  to  faint,  f.  ovv  SYX-  +  TrjKfivto  melt.] 

t  L  Path.  Having  the  quality  of  melting  or  dis 
solving:  applied  to  certain  wasting  diseases.  Ohs. 

1651  WITTIK  tr.  Primrose's  Pop.  Err.  n.  90  Those,  .doe 
appeare  in  malignant  and  burning  feavers,  whicli  we  call 
syntecticke  feavers,  seldome  in  a  consumption  and  heciicke, 
in  which  no  such  melting  doth  appeare.  1656  J.  SMITH 
Priict.  rhysick  83  Inflammation  of  the  bowels,  whence 
followeth  a  Synteciick  or  melting  flux. 

2.  (See  qnot.) 

1908  R.  A.  DALY  in  Amer.  Jml.  Sci.  July  19  The 
sunken  blocks  must  be  dissolved  in  the  depths  of  the  original 
fluid,  mammalia  body,  with  the  formation  of  a  '  syntectic', 
secondary  magma.  \Note.\  This,  .name  for  a  ma^ma  re:i- 
dered  compound  by  assimilation  or  by  the  mixture  of  melts, 
has  been  proposed  by  F,  Jjoewinson-Lessing. 

So  f  Syntectical  a.  rare~Q. 

1656  HtjQ>wnGto&9gr',)Sytitscti&tl ,  .that  sounds  [~  swoons] 
often,  that  is  weak  or  brought  low. 

Syntelic, -tepaloue:  seeSrx-. 

II  Synteresis  (sint/rrsis).  PI.  -esea  (-i"'s/z). 
[mecfL.  synterSsis  (Thomas  Aquinas),  a.  Gr.  aw 
rrjpTjvis  careful  guarding  or  watching,  preservation, 
'scintilla  conscicntiae '  (Jerome),  n.  of  action  f. 
avvTTjpdv  to  keep,  guard,  or  observe  closely,  f.  avv 
SYN-  +  TTjpttv  to  guard,  keep.  Cf.  SYNDEKESIS.] 

1.  Thcol.  A  name  for  that  function  or  department 
of  conscience  which  serves   as   a  guide  for  con 
duct ;    conscience   as   directive   of  one's  actions; 
distinguished  from  SYNEIDESJS.     Now  Hist. 

1594  T.  U.  La  Priinaiiii.  Fr.  Acad.  n.  576  Although  Mime 
hath  greatly  troubled  the  minde.  .still  there  remayned  in  it 
some  sparkles  of  that  light  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of 
good  and  euil,  which  is  naturally  in  men. ..This  remnant 
that  yet  remayneth  is  commonly  called  by  the  Diuines 
Synteresis.  1611  W.  SCLATER  AVx(i6jc))  122  A  great  decay 
of  those  naturall  syntereses,  that  is,  principles  of  direct  ion  for 
Moral!  actions.  1610  R.  CARI-I-INTKK  {.'onsciontiblt  Christian 
(1623)  Bj  b,  The  Synteresis  or  treasury  of  moral!  prin 
ciples.  1637  NAHUI-.S  ."\fitr0iosnt.  v,  Its  Synteresis,  Or 
purer  part,  is  th'  instigation  Of  will  to  good  and  honest 
things,  a  1718  PENN  Lib,  Consc.  v.  Wks.  1726  I.  453  That 
Great  Synteresis,  so  much  renowned  by  Philosophers  and 
Civilians,  learns  Mankind,  To  do  as  they  would  be  done  to. 
1911  E.  UNDEHHILI.  Mysticism  I.  iii.  64  The  divine  nucleus, 
the  point  of  contact  between  man's  life  and  the  divine  life.. 
has  been  given  many  names..  .Sometimes  it  is  called  the 
Synteiesis,  the  keeper  or  preserver  of  his  being. 

fb.  Sense  of  guilt,  remorse.   (Cf.  SYNDKitEsisb.) 

1650  Five  t'hilos.  Quest.  Answ.  v.  i  He  whose  conscience 
is  tainted  with  the  synteresis  of  the  fact,  is  troubled  in  such 
sort  that.. he  often  bewrayes  his  owne  guiltinesse. 

2.  A/ed.  Prophylactic   or   preventive   treatment. 
(Probably  only  a  book-term.) 

1848  DUNGUSOX  Mtd.  Lex.    1864  WEBSTER. 

So  fSynteresy  (in  7  -ie\  rare—0. 

1616  Bi  I.LOKAR  En  f.  Ex^s.^  SynteresU)  the  inward  con 
science  :  or  a  naturall  quahtie  ingrafted  in  the  soule,  which 
inwardly  informeth  a  man,  whether  he  do  well  or  ill.  1658 
Pint  LIPS,  Syntertsic  (Gr.),  a  remorce,  or  sting  of  conscience. 

f  Synteretic,  a.  Obs.  rare—",  [ad.  med.L. 
syntiriticus,  a.  Or.  mrTqftfTud*  preservative,  f. 
vwrijpfiv :  see  prec.  and  -1C.]  ;See  quot.)  So 
fSynteretics  sb.pl.  (rare—0). 
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(1684  tr.  Bfancartfs  Phys.  Diet.  (1693),  Syntcrctic.t,  that    i 
part  of  r'hysick  which  gives  Rules  for  the  Preservation  of 
Health.]     1704 J.  HARRIS  Lc.v.  Techn.  \^Synteretick^\^\- 
cincs.      1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.   Kersey),   Syntcrctica   or   Syn~ 
tere  ticks. 

Syilthenie   (srnf/mX     [ad.   late  L.  synthema   \ 
watchword,  permit,  a.  Gr.  avfOrj^a  collection,  con 
nexion,    watchword,    token,    f.    awnOtvai    to    put 
together,  f.  avv  SYN-  +  rtOtvat  (root  Of-)  to  place.] 

fl.  (See  quot.)  Obs.  rare*0. 

1658  PiiiLui's,  Synthtttte,  a  watch-word)  also  an  intricate 
sentence;  also  the  same  as  Diploma.  [1904^'. M.  RAMSAY 
in  Expositor  June  421  '1  he  Synthema  then  was  a  symbol 
always  with  him  which  spoke  direct  to  him;  it  was  a  pled-e 
of  success  from  the  god  who  gave  it,  and  thus  fil.ed  him 
with  god-given  confidence.! 

2.  Math.  A  system  of  groups  of  elements,  each 
of  the  groups  being  formed  of  a  certain  number  of 
elements,  so  thnt  each  occurs  exactly  a  given  num 
ber  of  limes  among  nil  the  groups. 

1844  SVI.VF.STER  Coll.  Math.  Papers  (1904)  I.  91  Let  us 
aijree  to  denote  by  the  wurd  symheme  any  aggregate  of 
c-  mbinati  >ns  in  which  all  the  monads  of  a  given  system 
appear  once  and  once  only. . .  Let  us  begin  with  considering 
the  case  of  duad  syn themes,  1879  —  in  Amer.  JrnL  Math. 

Synthermal :  see  SVN-. 

Synthesis  (si'n)>/sis).  PI.  syntheses  (-u\ 
[a.  L.  synthesis  collection,  set  or  suit,  composition 
(of  a  medicament),  garment  (sense  7),  hyperbaton, 
a.  Gr.  ffvvOfffiy  composition,  logical  and  mathe 
matical  synthesis,  f.  avvrtOtvat  (see  prec.).  In  K. 
synthhe,  It.  sintesi,  Sp.  sintesist  Pg.  synthese, 
1  synthesis,  G.  syttf/iese."] 

1.  Logic,  Philos.)  etc.  The  action  of  proceeding    ' 
in  thought  from  causes  to  effects,  or  from  laws  or 
principles    to    their    consequences.      (Opposed    to 
ANALYSIS  8.) 

1611  CORYAT  Crudities  432  A  Sciographie  of  sacred  The- 
olot;ie  according  to  the  three  formes  of  methods,  synthesis, 
analysis,  and  definition.     1620  [see  SVNTMEIICU.   ij.     1656 
tr.  Hoi'bi-s'  Klein,  r  kilos.  (iS?9)  312  Synthesis  is  ratiocina 
tion    from  th-;  first  causes  of  tlie  construction,  continued 
through  all  the  middle  causes  till  we  come  to  ihe  thing 
itself  \vhii_h  is  cunstructed  <<r  generated.     1702    RAI.HISON 
Math.    Diet.    27  Synthesis  or  Composition    ts    the    Art    of 
searching    the    Ti  uth    or    Demonstration,    the    Possibility 
or  Impossibility  of  a  Proposition,   by  reasons  drawn  from 
Principles,  that  is  by  Propositions  which  demonstrate  one 
another,  beginning  from  tiie  most  simple,  and  so  yoing  on 
to  more  general  and  compounded  ones,  ..till  at  length  you 
arrive  to  the  last  Proposition  designed,  or  Conclusion  which 
is  the  thing  to  be  demonstrated.     1704  XKWTON  (>///t.r  (1721) 
380  The  Synthesis    consists    in    assuming    the    Causes  dis- 

:     cover'd,  and  establish 'd  as  Principles,  and  by  them  explaining 

!    the  Phenomena  proceeding  from  them,  igu  CASK  in  Encytl. 

•  Brit.  XVI.  892/1  Deduction  is  analysis  when  it  is  regressive 
from  consequence  to  real  ground. ..  Deduction  is  synthesis 
when  it  is  progressive  from  real  ground  to  consequence. 

[Cf.  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  in  Edin.  Re?.  (1633)  LYII.  236 
nott',  *  In  one  respect,"  says  Aristotle,  'the  Genus  is  called 
a  part  of  the  Species;  in  another,  the  Species  a  patt  of 
the  Genus.'  (Metaph.  L.  v.  c.  25.)  In  like  manner,  the  same 
method,  viewed  in  different  relations,  may  be  .styled  either 
Analysis  or  Synthesis.  '1  his,  however,  has  not  bet  n  acknow- 

\  ledgfd ;  nor  has  it  even  attracted  notice,  that  different 
logicians  and  philosophers,  though  severally  applying  the 
terms  only  in  a  single  sense,  are  stiil  at  cross  purposes  with 
each  other.  One  calls  Synthesis,  what  another  calls  Analysis; 
and  this  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,] 

t  2.  Gram.  A  figure  by  which  a  sentence  is  con 
structed  according  to  the  sense,  in  violation  of  strict 
syntax.  Obs.  (So  It.  sintesi.'} 

Two  kinds  were  distinguished,  synthesis  generis  and 
synthesis  nuincri. 

1612  URINM.I.Y  Posing  ef  ihe  Parts  (1615)  44!),  Names  of 
heathenish  Gods,  men,  ffuuds,  moneths,  wind*  [are  mascu- 
Hue],    margin,  Aibula  pota  Deo;   <i-/ita  is  vudersloud  by 
-Synthtsis.     1657  J.  SMITH  Myst.  Khet.  197  Synthesis. . is  a 
construction  made  for  significations  sake,  or  a  speech  con 
gruous  in  sense,  not  in  voyce.     1678  Pmi.urs  (ed.  4),  Syn~ 
thesis,,  .a  figure  of  construction,  wherein  a  noun  Collective 
singular  {i^l  joyned  to  a  Veib  plural  [etc.).     1704  J.  HAKKIS 
Lex.  Techn.  I. 

3.  Surg.  (See  quota.)  rare~°. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Synthesis.. .  In  Surgery,  .that 
Method  whereby  the  divided  Parts  are  re-united,  as  in 
Wounds.  1848  DUNGLISON  Meif.  Lex.  (ed.  7',  Synthesis  of 
continuity  means  the  union  of  the  edges  of  a  wound,  or  the 
approximation  of  the  extremities  of  a  fractured  bone.  Syn 
thesis  of  Contiguity  is  the  reduction  of  displaced  organs;  as 
in  cases  of  hernia  and  luxations. 

4.  Chem.  Formation   of  a   compound   by   com 
bination  of  its  elements  or  constituents  ;  esp.  applied 
to  artificial    production   in   this   way   of   organic 
compounds  formerly  obtained  by  extraction  from 
natural  products.     (Opposed  to  ANALYSIS  3.) 

1733  P.  SHAW  Chun.  Lect.  ix.  (1755)  179  We  have  seen 
that,  .a  true  Resolution  and  Recom  posit  ion  are  practicable; 
and  as  Chemistry  improves,  the  Kusincss  of  Analysis  and 
Synthesis  must  likewise  improve.  1859  J.  A.  WASKI.YN  in 
Prof.  Roy.  Soc.  X.  4  On  the  synthesis  of  acetic  acid.  1869 
ROSCOK  Lieut.  Chetit.  299  Alcohol  can  also  be  prepared  from 
its  elements  by  synthesis.  1876  tr.  Sck&tMH&trf****  ^tf'~  ' 
ntent.  6  M.  Bert  helot,  .made  the  first  successful  attempt  to 
perform  organic  syntheses.  1880  Med.  Tentf.  Jrtti.  62  The 
protoplasm  of  tho.se  cells  whose  function  lies  in  chemical 
synthesis. 

b.  Physics.  Production  of  white  or  other  com 
pound  light  by  combination  of  its  constituent 
colours,  or  of  a  complex  musical  sound  by  com- 
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bination   of    its   component   simple    tones.      (Cf. 
ANALYSIS  4.) 

1869  TYNDALI.  Notes  Lect.  Light  §263  In  reblendlng  the 
constituent  colours,  so  as  to  produce  the  original,  we  illus 
trate,  by  synthesis,  the  composition  of  while  light.  1879 
PKttCOTT.S/.  Telephone  51  Helmholtz  had  not  only  analyzed 
the  vowel  sounds  into  their  constituent  mu>ical  elements, 
but  had  actually  performed  the  synthesis  of  them. 

5.  In  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  the  action  of  the 
understanding  in  combining  and  unifying  the  iso 
lated  data  of  sensation  into  a  cognizable  whole. 

1817  COLKKIDGT-:  Biag.  Lit.  xii.  (1907)  I.  187  The  whole 
synthesis  of  our  intelligence  is  first  formed  in  and  through 
the  self-consciousness  1819  J.  RICHARDSON  Kant's  Logic 
Introd.  87  That  sort  of  distinctness,  whi«.h  arises,  not  by  the 
analysis,  but  by  the  synthesis  of  the  marks,  is  synthetic 
distinctness.  Ibid.  8tJ  The  making  of  objects  distinct  belongs 
to  the  synthesis,  the  making  of  conceptions  ciistiiiLt,  to  the 
analysis.  1839  Penny  CycL  XIII.  175  'j  Experience  proves 
the  possibility  of  the  syn  thesis  of  the  predicate'  heavy  ,  with 
the  subject  '  body ' ;  for  t!ie.se  two  notions,  although  neither 
is  contained  in  the  other,  are  nevertheless  parts  of  a  whole, 
or  of  e.vperience.  1855  MKIKLKJOHS  tr.  Kant's  CV/Y.  1'urc 
Reason  So  t!ut  the  conception  of  conjunction  includes, 
besides  the  conception  of  the  manifold  and  the  synthesis  of 
it,  that  of  the  unity  of  it  also. 

6.  In  wider  philosophical  use  and  gen.  The  put 
ting  together  of  parts  or  elements  ±o  as  to  make  up 
a  complex  whole ;  the  combination  of  immaterial 
or  abstract  things,  or  of  elements  into  an  ideal  or 
abstract  whole.   (Opposed  to  ANALYSIS  i.)    Also, 
tlie  state  of  being  put  so  together. 

1833  MRS.  BROWNING  Prometh.  Hound  534, 1. .devised  for 
them  Number,  the  imlucer  of  philosophies,  The  synthesis 
of  Letters,  and  [etc.].  a  1836  CDLERIDGK  in  Lit.  Kent.  {1838) 
III.  208  'ihe  happie-t  synthesis  uf  the  divine,  the  scholar, 
and  the  gentleman  was .  .exhibited  in  h,iu.  1836  7  SIR  \V. 
HAMILTON  Mctajth.  vi.  (1877)  I.  100  I>y  synthesis.. I  view 
the  parts  in  relation  to  each  other,  and  tin  ally  to  tlie  whole. . ; 
I  reconstruct  them.  1842  MKS.  BROWNING  Grk.  Chr.  Poets 
Pott.  \\  ks.  (1904)  640  2  D:s(.lu.sh)^  from  the  analysis  of  the 
visible  things  the  synthesis  ur  unity  of  the  ideal.  1855 
BROWNING  Ctcon  0.4  Mankind,  made  up  of  all  the  single 
men,— In  such  a  synthesis  the  labour  ends.  1855  STENCI-.R 
Princ.  Psychol.  n.  ,\.\i.  302  To  remember  that  what  in  the 
infant  is  an  elaborate  synthesis,  afterwards  becomes  an 
instantaneous  ..  cognition.  1864  BOWKS  L"gic  \.  20  The 
synthesis  (.f  their  common  Elements  in  to  one  Concept.  1887 
G.  T,  LADD  Eicin.  1'hysicl,  Psychol.  \\.  vi.  38^  >ii-ti',  The 
word  '  synthesis  '  for  this  mental  activity  is  employed  and 
defended  by  Wundt.  .who.  .objects  to  the  word  'associa 
tion  '.  [For  preceding  context  see  SYNTHETIC  5.] 

b.  A  body  of  things  put  together;  a  complex 
whole  made  up  of  a  number  of  parts  or  elements 
united. 

1865  LUCKY  Rtititm.  (13781  I.  168  A  system  which  would 
unite  in  one  sublime  synthesis  all  the  past  forms  of  human 
belief.  1870  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Grain.  Assent  i.  iii.  31  We 
fancy  that  we  are  doing  justice  to  individual  men  and 
things  by  making  them  a  nitie  synthesis  of  qualities.  i88a 
FARRAB  EtirfyChr,  II.  100  'J  he  Christian  life  is  the  syn 
thesis  of  these  Divine  i;iacf-. 

c.  rhilol.  Sjnthetic  formation  or  construction. 

1869  FARKAR  1-ain.  Speech  ii.  (1870;  62  'Ihe  immense 
victory  \\bit-h  lias  been  achieved  by  the  Aryan  race,  in 
adopting  inflectional  synthesis  as  the  basis  of  then  gram 
matical  structure. 

7.  Koni.  Antiq.  A  loose  flowing  robe,  white  or 
bright-coloured,  worn  at  meals  and  festivities. 

1606  H<  LLANU  Snetcn.  207  He  ware  a  dainty  and  effemi 
nate  pied  garment  called  Synthtsis.  1622  S.  \\'.\KU  Life  o/ 
1'aith  in  Death  (1627)  109  At  feasts  gicat  persons  weie 
wont  to  change  their  guests  ordinary  clothes  with  a  white 
Synthesis.  1891  FARHAK  Darkn,  $•  Da'.vn  ix,  Nero.. was 
dressed  in  a  loose  synthesis — a  dress  of  light  green,  uncon- 
frned  by  any  girdle. 

Synthesis!  (si*nj»/sist',.  [f.  next :  see  -IST.] 
One  who  uses  synthesis,  or  proceeds  by  a  synthetic 
method.  (Opposed  to  analyst.} 

1863  J.  G.  KAKEK  .V.  Yorksh.  179  The  so-called  analysts 
and  synthesisls  of  descriptive  zoology.  1864  HAMKRTON  in 
Fine  Arts  Q.  l\ev.  May  a^S  Synihesists  find  continual 


pleasure  in  observing  the  relations  of  things,  but  from  their 
largeness  of  range  they  constantly  miss  minute  truths,  nor 
do  they  ever  see  anything  so  vividly  as  the  analysts  ice 


geness  of  range  they  constantly  miss  minute  truths,  nor 
they  ever  see  anything   sn    v 
that  which  they  have  analysed. 

Synthesize  (*i-n)?/s9iz),  v.    [f.  S^NTHKS(IS  + 

-IZE.  The  correct  form  is  SYKTUITIZK.]  ttans. 
To  m.nke  a  synthesis  of;  to  ]>ut  together  or  com 
bine  into  a  complex  whole;  to  make  up  by 
combination  of  parts  or  Clements.  Also  abso/. 
(Opposed  to  ANALYSE.) 

1830  Eraser's  Mag.  II.  393  To  analyze  is  a  far  easier  task 
than  to  synthesize.  1851  MKS.  BKGWNJNG  Casa  Cnnii  Wind. 
1.813  Soon  this  leader,  .will.. build  the  golden  pipes  and 
sy nt he&ize  This  piople-organ  for  a  holy  strain.  1873  SIMOSI>S 
Crk.  Poets  i.  9  '1  hat  Homer  had  no  predecessors,,  .no  well- 
digested  body  of  myths  to  synthesize,  is  an  absurd  hypo, 
thesis.  1874  MIVAHT  in  C&ttfmp.  A'nj.Ocl.  793  A  PbUotOpoy 
which  as  a  complement  unites  in  one  all  other  systems,  will 
harmoni/e  with  a  Religion  which  as  a  complement  syn- 
thtsises  all  other  Religions.  1889—  Truth  157  Movements 
may  be  synthesized  without  our  will, 

b.  Chan.  To  produce  (a  compound,  e>j>.  an 
organic  compound)  by  synthesis. 

1865  [see  synthesized  below).  1897  Alllmtt's  Syst.  Jlfed. 
IV.  316  The  kidney  is  capable  ot  synthesising  complex 
organic  substances. 

Hence  Synthesized  (-aizd)///.  a.,  Synthesiz 
ing  vbl.sb.  and  ppl.a.\  also  Synthesizer,  one 
who  or  that  which  synthesizes. 

49-3 


SYNTHETE. 

1830  frasc^s  'Ifag'  II.  393  Experience. .is  nothing  but  a 
continual  synthesizing  of  apprehensions.  1865  Reader  8  July 
31  The  synthesized  acids  of  t  lie  lactic  series.  1869  Co>tte>n/>. 
'J\e7'.  X.  287  The  competent  synthesizer,  designer,,  .theorist. 
1878  T.  SINCLAIR  Mount  30  The  synthesising  spirit  of  in 
finite  love  in  chosen  souls  alone  can  create.  1909  Cent.  Diet. 
Supp.,  Synthesizer,  in  acoustics  an  instrument  for  the  pro 
duction  of  complex  tones  of  predetermined  composition. 

Synthete(si-nKt).  rare-1,  [ad.  Gr.  aw0€rrjs 
composer,  agent-n.  f.  awriOfvat  :  see  SYNTHEME.] 
=  SYNTHETIST. 

1896  Longm.  Mag.  Mar.  473  He  was  a  synthele  rather 
than  an  analyst. 
Synthetic  (sinbe'tik),  a.     [ad.  K.  sy*tMtoqu* 

(1652  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  or  mod.L.  synthcticns,  ad. 
Gr.  <rui/0eT<wos,  f.  awBtros,  ppl.  adj.  of  ovvnOivat 
(see  SYNTHEME\  Cf.  Jt.  sintetico,  etc.,  G.  syn- 
thetisch.']  (In  most  senses  opposed  to  ANALYTIC.) 

1.  Logic,  Philos.,  etc.    Proceeding  from  causes  or 
general    principles  to   consequences   or   particular 
instances;  deductive:  cf.  SYNTHESIS  i. 

1697  tr.  BHrffersdicins*  Lo?i'ck  n.  135  Synthetic  is  that 
which  proceeds  from  the  most  simple  Principles,  to  those 
things  which  are  compounded  of  tho^e  Principles,  ffatf.  136 
The  Sciences  Theoretical,  such  as  Physicks,  Metaphysicks, 
Mathematicks,  &c.  are  disposed  in  Synthetick  Method. 
1798  MUTTON  Course  i\!ath.  (1827)  I.  3  Synthesis,  or  the 
Synthetic  Method,  is  the  searching  out  truth,  by  fir^t 
laying  down  some  simple  and  easy  principles,  and  then 
pursuing  the  consequences  flowing  from  them  till  we  arrive 
at  the  conclusion.  1832  A.  JOHNSON  tr.  Tenncmanns  Man. 
Hist.  Philos.  33  [Philosophy]  proceeds  (on  general  topics) 
either  from  principles  to  con-equences  (the  synthetic  order); 
or  from  consequences  to  principles  (the  analytic  order). 
«  1862  BUCKLE  Civtliz,  (1864)  II.  vi.  572  liy  reasoning  from 
the  twofold  ideas  of  action  and  of  sympathy,  Hunter  con 
structed  the  deductive  or  synthetic  part  of  his  pathology. 
1869  J.  MARTISEAU  Ess.  II.  184  [He]  descends  into  pheno 
mena  by  Newton's  synthetic  method. 

2.  Chem.    Pertaining  to  or  involving  synthesis; 
of  organic  compounds,  produced  by  artificial  syn 
thesis  :  see  SYNTHESIS  4. 

175-*  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.  1796  PEARSON  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXXVI.  430  It  appears  from  the  synthetic  experiments 
that  the  grain  becomes  finer  as  the  proportion  of  tin  is 
increased.  1800  HENRY  Epit.  Chem.  (1808)  155  A  decisive 
synthetic  proof  of  the  nature  of  this  acid.  1857  MILLER 
Elent.  Cheat.,  Org.  (1862)  i.  §  3.  69  Synthetic  Production  of 
Organic  Compounds.  1899  Allimifs  Syst.  Med.  VI.  491 
The  chromatin  (nuclein)  in  some  manner  regulates  the  syn 
thetic  metabolism  of  the  cell. 

f  3.  Pertaining  to  grammatical  construction. 
Obs.  rare. 

[Cf.  1589  IVrrEXitAM  Engl.  Pocsie  lit,  viii.  (Arb.)  166  That 
it  [sc.  speech]  should  cary  an  orderly  and  good  construction, 
which  they  [sc.  '  the  first  learned  artificers  of  language  '] 
called  Synthesis.] 

1778  Br.  LOWTH  Transl.  Isaiah  Prelim.  Diss.  p.  xxi,  The 
Third  sort  of  Parallels  tin  Hebrew  poetry]  I  call  Synthetic 
or  Constructive  :  where  the  Parallelism  consists  only  in  the 
similar  form  of  Construction. 

4.  In   the   philosophy   of  Kant,    («)   applied    to 
judgements   which  add   to  the  subject    attributes 
not  directly  implied  in  it;    (ti)  pertaining  to  the 
synthesis  of  the  manifold. 

1819  I.  RICHARDSON  Kant's  Logic  In  trod.  80  Analytic  or 
synthetic  marks.  Those  are  partial  conceptions  of  the  actual 
conception..,  these,  partial  ones  of  the  merely  possible  whole 
conception.  1836  J.  W.  SEMFLI-;  Kanfs  mefafkysic  of 
Ethic  p.  Ixvii,  The  synthetic  unity  of  consciousness.  1839 
Penny  Cycl.  XIII.  175/2  AH  speculative  a  />v'tv-/ knowledge 
ultimately  rests  upon  such  synthetic  or  extending  judg 
ments;  for  though  the  analytical  are  highly  important  and 
requisite  for  science,  still  their  importance  is  mainly  derived 
from  their  being  indispensable  to  a  wide  and  legitimate 
synthesis,  whereby  alone  a  new  acquisition  in  science  can 
be  made.  Ibid.  177/2  The  synthetic  activity  of  the  judg 
ment.  1856  FEKKIER  Inst.  Metaph.  (ed.  2)  25  note. 

5.  Of,  pertaining  to,  consisting  in,  or  involving 
synthesis,  or  combination  of  parts  into  a  whole  ; 
constructive. 

In  quots.  a  1702  and  1798  applied  to  the  logical  method 
properly  called  analytical  (the  opposite  of  sense  i);  cf. 
quot.  1833. 

a  1702  HOOKE  Disc,  Earthquakes  Posth.  Wks.  (1705)  330 
The  methods  of  attaining  this  end  may  be  two;  either  the 
Analytic  or  the  Synthetick.  The  first  is  proceeding  from 
the  Causes  to  the  Effects.  The  second,  from  the  Effects  to 
the  Causes.  1773  HORSLKY  in  Phil.  Trans.  LX1V.  280 
Both  these  theorems  are  so  easily  derived  from  the  pro 
ceeding  analysis  of  the  problem,  that  it  is  needless  to  add 
the  synthetic  demonstration.  1798  EDGEWORTH  Pract.  Educ. 


ticular  facts;  one  which  builds  up,  another  which  takes  to 

¥ieces;  the  synthetic  and  the  analytic  method.  (71817 
'USELI  in  Lect.  Paint,  x.  (1848)  523  Analytic  or  synthetic: 
from  the  whole  to  the  parts,  or  from  the  parts  to  the  whole. 
1833  SIR  \V.  HAMILTON  in  Edin.  Rev.  LVII.  236  Some., 
call  this  mode  of  hunting  up  the  essence  the  Analytic; 
others  again,  regarding  the  genus  as  the  whole,  the  species 
and  individuals  as  the  parts,  style  it  the  Compositive,  or 
Synthetic,  or  Collective.  1873  HAMKRTON  Th.  about  Art 
xii.  181  Since  painting  is.,  work  emphatically  synthetic 
(being  the  union  of  many  forms  and  colours  and  lights  and 
darks  into  artistic  wholes).  1887  G.  T.  LAOO  Elent.  Physiol. 
PsychoL  ii.  vi.  388  Its  [sc.  the  mind's)  activity  in  combining 
the  sensations  into  the  more  complex  presentations  of  sense, 
.  .This  combining  activity  is  best  called  '  synthetic ',  or  con 
structive. 

b.  Concerned  with  or  using  synthesis. 
1864  HAMERTON  in  Fine  Arts  Q.  Rev.  May  238  The  syn 
thetic  habit  of  mind.     1877  TYNDALL  in  D.  News  2  Oct.  2/4 


388 

That  va~ue  and  general  insight . .  which . .  was  more  frequently 
affirmed  by  the  synthetic  poet  than  by  the  scientific  man. 

6.  Gram,    and    Philol.    Characterized    by    com 
bination  of  simple  words  or  elements  into  compound 
or  complex  words;    expressing  a  complex  potion 
by  a  single  compounded  or  complex  word  instead 
of  by  a  number  of  distinct  words.    (Opposed  to 
ANALYTICAL  i  b.) 

1835  G.  C.  LKWIS  Ess.  Rom.  Lang.  \.  26  By  this  change 
the  Latin  language  of  western  Europe  passed  from  the 
synthetic  to  the  analytic  claws.  1845  Proc.  Philol.  Sac.  II. 
168  Synthetic  forms  are  not  necessarily  strictly  parallel  with 
the  analytic  ones  of  the  same  import.  1869  FAKKAU  FoJH. 
Sfieecki.  (1870)  27  The  synthetic  character  of  ancient  lan 
guages,  compared  with  the  analysis  which  distinguishes  their 
modern  representatives.  1875  WHITNEY  Life  Laug.vi.  105 
The  lo^sof  formal  grammatical  distinction  by  synthetic  means. 

7.  Biol.   Combining    in    one    organism    different 
characters  which  in  the  later  course  of  evolution 
are   specialized  in  different   organisms ;   having  a 
generalized  or  un  differentiated  type  of  structure. 

1859  tr.  Ag'issiz's  Ess.  Classification  178  Sauroid  Fishes 
and  Ichthyosauri  are  more  distinctly  synthetic  than  pro 
phetic  types.  1872  H.  A.  NICHOLSON Fatxont.  482  Synthetic 
or  generalised  plants,  having  rhizomata  resembling  those  of 
some  ferns,  stems  having  the  structure  of  Lycopodium  [etc.]. 

8.  Math.  Applied  to  ordinary  (ns  distinct  from 
analytical,  i.  e.  algebraic)  geometry. 

1889  N.  F.  Duruis  (title)  Elementary  Synthetic  Geometry 
of  the  Point,  Line  and  Circle  in  the  Plane. 

Synthetical  (sinj»e*tik4l),  a.  [f.  mod.L,  syn- 
theticus-.  see  -ICAL.]  (Opposed  to  ANALYTICAL.) 

1.  Logic,  Philos.)  etc.    —  prec.  i. 

1620  T.  GKANGKR  Div.  Logike  iv.  ii.  295  Method,  is  either 
conte.vtiue,  or  retextme.  The  contexttue  is  also  called 
Synthesis,  or  Syntheticafl  Method.  1673  O.  WALKER  Editc. 
\.  119  Neither  is  his  Philosophy  more  notional  then  all 
Sciences,  which  are  delivered  in  a  Synthetical,  i.e.  a  doc- 
ti  inal  method,  and  b-gin  with  universal  propositions.  1697 
tr.  Burger sdicins'  Logick  ii.  i  >8  It  often  happens  in  a  Part 
of  a  Discipline  whose  Whole  is  in  Method  Synthetical,  that 
the  Analytick  Order  may  be  kept.  1733  HEKKELKY  Th. 
Vision  Vind.  §38  In  the  synthetical  method  of  delivering 
science  or  truth  already  found.  1827  WHATELY  Logic  In  trod. 
fed.  2)  16  The  synthetical  form  of  teaching  is.  .sufficiently 
interesting  to  one  who  has  made  considerable  progress  in 
any  study;  and  . .  is  the  form  in  which  our  knowledge 
naturally  arranges  itself  in  the  mind. .:  but  the  analytical  is 
the  more  interesting,  easy,  and  natural  kind  of  introduction; 
as  being  the  form  in  which  the  first  invention  or  discovery 
..must  originally  have  taken  place.  1837  WHEW  ELL  Hist. 
Induct.  Sci.  vi.  vt.  §  7  II.  100  One  consequence  of  the  syn 
thetical  form  adopted  by  Newton  in  the  Principia  was,  that 
his  successors  had  the  problem  of  the  solar  system  to  begin 
entirely  anew.  1864  BOWEN  Logic  x.  321  In  descending 
along  its  course,  the  synthetical  proof  gathers  all  these 
accessions  into  one  common  trunk. 

2.  Ghent.    =  prec.  2. 


LXXXVI.  414,  I  made  the  following  synthetical  observa 
tions  and  experiments.  1877  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  (1878)  in 
The  discovery  of  the  composition  of  water  was  indeed  made 
originally  by  synthetical,  and  not  by  analytical,  processes. 
1893  W.  A.  HAMMOND  in  N.  Amer.  Rei\  CLVI.  zi  Tfeose 
medicines  which  are  synthetical,  that  is,  formed  in  the 
laboratory  by  the  union  of  other  substances. 

3.  In  the  philosophy  of  Kant :    =  prec.  4. 

1838  [F.  HAYWOOD]  tr.  Kanfs  Crit.  Pare  Reason.  15  That 
the  straight  line  between  two  points  is  the  shortest,  i> 
•  -          -  "     •      - 


61  Judgments  of  the  form  '  S  is  P'  are  called  synthetical, 
when  P  is  understood  to  be  a  mark  not  already  contained  in 
that  group  of  marks  which  enables  us  to  conceive  S  dis 
tinctly;  they  are  called  analytical  when  /*.. belongs  essen 
tially  to  those  marks  the  union  of  which  is  necessary  tc 
make  the  concept  of  S  complete. 

4.    =  prec.  5. 

1799  A.  YOUNG  Agric,  Line.  244  This  [sc.  a  bog  produced 
by  overflow  from  an  artificial  channel]  Sir  Joseph  (Banks) 
calls  a  synthetical  bog  ;  and  says,  he  flatters  himself,  he  shall 
become  master  of  Mr.  Elkinton's  mode  of  drainage  soon,  as 
he  had  succeeded  in  a  synthetical,  as  well  as  in  an  analytical 
experiment.  1826  K.IKBY  &  SIIICNCE  Kntomot.  x\vi\\,  IV.  461 
Though  he  studied  insects  analytically  with  unrivalled  suc 
cess,  he  was  not  always  equally  happy  in  his  synthetical 
arrangement  of  them.  1881  KOUTLEDGE  Science  ix.  219 
Newton,  having  thus  analysed  Hght,  proceeded  to  arrange 
experiments  for  the  opposite  or  synthetical  process  of  re- 
combining  the  coloured  rays. 
b.  =  prec.  5  b. 

1812  HAZLITT  On  Tooke  Lit.  Rem.  1836  I.  360  The  differ- 
ence  between  the  synthetical  and  analytical  faculties.  1829 
LOUDON  Encycl.  Plants  (1836)  429  The  most  unreasonable 
advocate  of  the  exploded  doctrines  of  synthetical  botany. 
1842  KINGSLEY  Life  -V  Lett.  (1878)  I.  71  Synthetical  minds 
are  subject  to  this  self-tortuie. 

f5.   Gram.   (See  quot.  and  cf.  SYNTHESIS  2.) 

1656  ULOUNT  Glossogr.t  Synthetical,  pertaining  to  the 
figure  Synthesis,  which  is  when  a  noun  collective  singular  is 
joyn'd  with  a  verb  plural. 

Synthetically  (sinje-tikali),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY^:  see  -ICALLY.]  In  a  synthetic  manner;  by 
or  in  the  way  of  synthesis  (in  various  senses). 

1748  HARTLEY  Observ.  Man  i.  Hi.  347  The.. making  of 
Hypotheses,  and  arguing  from  them  synthetically,  lij.. 
WALKER  (T.),  The  plan  proceeds  synthetically  from  parts  to 
the  whole.  1778  Hi1.  LOWTH  Transl.  Isaiah  Prelim.  Diss. 

>.  xxi,  Here  the  lines  ..  are  Synthetically  Parallel.      1796 

"IRWAN  Elent.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  160,  I  tried  this  result  syn- 
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SYNTONIC. 

thetically,  and  found  it  to  resist  fusion  at  148°.  1812  SIR 
H.  DAVY  Chcm.  Philos.  182  Crystals  of  Glauber's  salt  may 
be  resolved  analytically  into  Sulphate  of  Soda  and  water, 
or  compounded  synthetically  from  these  substances.  1873 
HAMERTON  Th.  about  Art  xii.  180  In  painting  on  any  one 
part  of  your  picture  you  are  really  painting  upon,  that  is, 
changing  the  colour  of,  the  whole  canvas  at  once,  and 
unless  you  do  this  always  synthetically  you  will  never 
succeed.  1877  E.  CAIRD  Philos.  Kant  n.  viii.  366,  I  neces 
sarily  represent  the  manifold  as  synthetically  united  in 
time.  1899  Alibntfs  Syst.  A/erf.  VI.  505  Lecithin. .as  well 
as  nucleins  arise  synthetically  within  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

Syiitheticism  (sinj?e-tisiz'm).  [f.  SYNTHETIC 
+  -ISM.]  Synthetic  character  or  method. 

1863  Smith's  Diet.  Bible  III.  1539/2  note,  The  assumption 
that  languages  are  developed  only  m  the  direction  of 
syntheticism. 

Syiltlietism  (si'njtftiz'm).  [ad.  mod.L.  syn- 
thelismitS)  f.  Gr.  awBfTt^eoOat  to  SYNTHETIZE.] 
A  synthetic  system  or  doctrine. 

1832  A.  JOHNSON  tr.  Tennernann's  Hist.  Philos.  463  A 
new  system  which  he  [sc.  Krug]  denominates  a  Transcen 
dental  Syntheiism.  1842  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Diss.  in  Rei(Cs 
\Vks.  (1846)  797/2. 

Syntlietist  (srnb/tist).  [f.  SYNTHETIC  or 
SYNTHETJZE  :  see  -IST.]  =  SYNTHESIST. 

1848  GiLFiLf.AN  in  Taifs  Mag.  XV.  519  Milton  is  th* 
synthetist,  Dante  the  analyst  of  Hell.  1873  HAMERTON  Th. 
about  Ait  xii.  167  Synthetists  find  continual  pleasure  in 
observing  the  relations  of  things,  but  from  their  largeness  of 
lange  they  constantly  miss  minute  truths. 

Synthetize  ^srnpftaiz),  v.  [ad.  Gr.  n»0tff- 
((crBai,  f.  awards :  see  SYNTHETIC  and  -IZE.] 
trans.  =  SYNTHESIZE. 

1828-32  WEBSTER,  Synthetize,  v.  /.,  to  unite  in  regular 
structure.  (Noi  much  used.)  1854  S.  NEIL  Elent.  Rhet. 
153  It  enables  us  to  synthetic  the  two  prevalent  theories  of 
Taste  into  one.  1888  Harpers  Mag.  Jan.  250  Boucher 
marked  every  detail  of  running  movement,  and  finally 
synthetized  the  results  of  his  study  in  this  group.  1904 
West  m.  Caz.  3  Dec.  16/3  Hennell  synthetised  alcohol  from 
defiant  gas. 

Hence  Synthetized,  Synthetizing  ppl.  adjs. ; 
also  Synthetizer  =  SYNTHESIZER. 

1890  Harper's  Mag.  May  838/1  The  most  gifted  of  the 
impressionist  painters  are  analysts  and  symhetizers.  i8ga 
Nation  (N.  Y.)  17  Nov.  379/3  The  grand  synlhelizing  style 
of  [Raphael].  1918  'Times  i  May  8/3  The  function  of  the 
monthly  reviews,  .is  to  survey  things  broadly  and  at  a  syn- 
thetizing  distance. 

il  Syuth.ron.us  (srnjjjtfnvs).  Eccl.  PI.  syn- 
throni  (-ai).  [eccl.  L.,  a.  eccl.  Gr.  aivOpovos,  f. 
ovv  SYN-  +  Bpovos  THRONE.]  In  the  early  church 
and  the  Greek  Church,  The  joint  throne  of  the 
bishop  and  his  presbyters,  usually  a  semicircular 
row  of  seats  with  the  bishop's  throne  in  the  middle, 
placed  behind  the  altar. 

1861  NEALE  Notes  Dalmatia  117  The  bishop's  seat,  at  the 
east  end  of  the  synlhionus,  remains  with  two  arms. 

Syntille,  var.  SCINTILL  06s. 

f  Syntome.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  aui/ro^iy  a 
cutting  shoit,  f.  avv  SYN-  +  rop- :  repvtiv  to  cut.] 
V  Abridgement,  brief  statement.  So  f  Syntomy 
[ad.  mod.  L.  syiitomia  (Puttenham  Engl.  Poesie, 
1589,  cd.  Arber,  p.  169),  ad.  Gr.  avvro^ia],  brevity, 
conciseness. 

1641  BRATHWAIT  Penit.  Pilgr.  Contents,  The  Summe,  or 
Graduall  Symtome  [sic]  of  the  Penitent  Pilgrim.  1656 
BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Syntomy .  .a  cutting  away,  brevity,  or  con- 
cisenesse. 

Syntome,  -tone,  obs.  forms  of  SYMPTOM. 

f  Syntone.  Ahts.  Ol>s.  [ad.  Gr.  ovvrovus :  see 
SYNTONOUS.]  In  diatonic  syntone,  a  mistranslation 
of  Gr.  Starovov  avvrovov  syntonous  diatonic  (scale), 
GVVTOVOV  being  erron.  taken  as  a  sb.  (see  SYN- 

TONOUa). 

(Cf.  quot.  1694  s.v.  DIATONIC  i.]  1784  J.  KEEBLB  Har. 
monies  30  The  diatonic  syntone.  1806  KOLLMANN  Theory 
Mas.  tjannony  ii.  6  The  first  foundation  of  our  modern 
scale,  seems  to  have  been  laid  in  that  most  antient  Tetra- 
chord..of  the  Greeks,  called  the  Diatonic  Syntone,  which 
consisted  of  four  notes,  equal  to  our  B  C  D  K. 

SyutOUic  (sint^'nik),  tf.1  Mtts.  [f.  Gr.  ovv- 
roi'os  (see  SYNTONOUS)  +-ic.]  =  SYNTONOUS. 

Syntonic  comma,  the  common  comma  (COMMA  3),  the 
difference  between  a  major  and  a  minor  tone,  or  between 
the  major  third  of  the  Pythagorean  and  that  of  the  modern 
diatonic  scale. 

1801  BUSBY  Diet.  KIus.,  Syntonic,  the  epithet  by  which 
Aristoxenus  and  other  ancient  musical  writers  distinguish 
a  species  of  the  diatonic  genus,  which  was  nearly  the  same 
with  our  natural  diatonic. 

SyutO'uic,  «.2  Elect r.  [f.  Gr.  avv  SYN-  + 
TOI/OS  TONE  +  -ic.]  Denoting  a  system  of  wireless 
telegraphy  in  which  the  transmitting  and  receiving 
instruments  are  accurately  *  tuned '  or  adjusted  so 
that  the  latter  responds  only  to  vibrations  of  the 
frequency  of  those  emitted  by  the  former;  also 
said  of  the  instruments  so  *  tuned  '. 

1893  LODGE  Mod.  Vieivs  Klectr.  xvj.  339  The  synchro- 
nizing  of  the  vibration-period  of  two  things.. is  well  ex 
pressed  by  the  adjective  '  syntomc '  which  was  suggested  to 
me.. by  the  late  Dr.  A.  T.  Myers.  That  which  has  been 
styled  resonance  I  propose,  therefore,,  .to  call  'syntony. 
1898  S.  P.  THOMPSON  in  Jrnl.  Sac.  Arts  XLVI.  457/1  Using 
..not  merely  circuits  of  wires,  but  syntomc  circuits,  which 
.  .are  necessarily  much  more  sensitive  in  their  response  one 
to  the  other.  1898  Echo  10  Jan.  2/4  These  electrical  re 
sonances  constitute  'synlonic  telegraphy.' 


SYNTONICALIiY. 

Hence  Synto'nically  adv. 

In  recent  Diets. 

Syiitouill  (si'nt('nin),  Chcui.  [f.  Gr.  ffvvrovos 
SYNTONOUS  +  -IN.]  An  acid  albuminous  substance 
found  in  muscular  tissue,  or  produced  from  myosin 
by  the  action  of  acids. 

1859  CAHI'ENTEU  Anini.  F/tys.  \.  33  The  substance  of 
which  muscles  are  composed  has  been  commonly  considered 
to  be  Fibrin,  but  it  differ*  essentially  from  fibrin  in  its 
properties,  and  is  now  distinguished  as  Syntonin.  1871 
HUXLKV  Physiol.  vi.  134  Tlie  Syntonin  which  is  the  chief 
constituent  of  muscle  and  flesn.  1881  MIVART  Cat  125 
About  15  per  cent,  of  the  remaining  fourth  [of  the  substance 
of  muscle]  is  found,  after  death,  to  consist  of  an  albuminoid 
Eubttanoe  called  syntonin,  or  muscle  fibrin. 

Syutonisni  (*ilnt^hiz'm).  EUclr.  [f.  Gr.  <riv 
SYN-  +  ruvo-i  TONE  •+-  -ISM.]  =  SVNTONY. 

1903  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv,  Set.  761  The  question  of 
1  syntonism  ',  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  assure  the  secrecy 
of  m^sages. 

Syntonize  (sintJnaiz),  v.  EUctr.  [f.  SYK- 
TONIC  a.-t-iZK.]  trans.  To  make  syntonic ;  to 
'  tune '  or  adjust  to  the  same  or  corresponding  fre 
quencies,  as  a  transmitter  and  receiver  in  wireless 
telegraphy.  Hence  Syntonized,  -izing/yV.  a<i/s.; 
ilso  Sy  ntoniza'tion,  the  action  of  syntonizing; 
Syntonizer,  an  apparatus  for  syntonizing. 

1892  Lou<;i;  Mod.  l^icrus  Klcctr.  xvi.  35^  Vacuum  tubes. . 
attached  to  an  ordinary  syntonized  receiver.  1898  l-'.din. 
Rev.  Oct.  307  The  Marconi  apparatus  seems  to  lend  itself 
imperfectly  to  the  'sharp  syntonisation  '.  1898  Engineering 
Mag.  XVI.  142/1  Lodge's  System  of  Syntoni/ed  Wireless 
Tele^iapliy.  1900  S.  R.  BOTTOM!  M'ircli-ss  T'uh-gr.  iv,  107 
These  Ipegs]  serve  as  supports  for  the  rods  which  are  used 
as  '  wings '  or  syntonizers.  1901  jlfu/tsey's  Afag.  June  365 '  i 
A  system.. that  would  be  able  to  syntonize  or  select  its 
despatches. 

SyntonO-  (srnWiK?),  combining  form  repr.  Gr. 
OVVTOVOS  (see  SYNTONOUS),  as  in  Syntono-Lydian 
adj.  [cf.  Gr.  ffvvrovoKv^tari adv.  (Plato)],  an  epithet 
of  the  ordinary  (diatonic)  Lydian  scale  in  ancient 
Greek  music. 

1801  HUSIIV  Diet.  Af/ts.,  Syntono  Lydian,  the  name  of  one 
of  (he  mode  in  the  ancient  music.  Plato  tells  us,  that  the 
mixo-lydian  and  syntono-lydian  modes  were  peculiar  to 
tears.  1875  SFAINER  &  UAKKETT  Diet.  A/us.  Terms  209 
There  was  no  such  enharmonic  scale  as  Syntono-Lydian, 
not  could  such  a  prefix  as  Syntono  be  applied  to  any  enhar 
monic  scale  whatever.  Ibid.  210  The  Syntono.  Lydian  of 
the  manuscript  [of  Arr- tides  Ouinlilianus]  . .  is  clearly  a 
mistake  for  Hypo-Lydian.  . .  The  prefix  of  'Syntono'  is 
usually  unnecessary,  because  it  means  the  ordinary  Lydian, 
..but  Plato  employs  it,  because  he  wishes  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Malakon  (or  laxly  tuned)  Lydian. 

SyiltOHOUS  (si-ntJiias),  a.  A  fits.  [f.  Gr.  avv- 
TOVOS  strained  tight,  high-pitched,  intense,  severe, 
f.  avvrtivtw  to  strain  tight,  f.  avv  SYX-  +  rtivfiv 
to  stretch:  see-ous,]  An  epithet  for  the  ordinary 
form  of  diatonic  scale  (tiiarovov  avvrwov}  in  ancient 
Greek  music,  in  which  the  tetrachord  was  divided 
into  a  semitone  and  two  tones,  the  third  note  of  it 
being  thus  tuned  to  a  higher  pitch  than  in  the 
other  scales  ;  nearly  corresponding  to  the  modern 
diatonic  scale. 

1789  HURNEY  Hht.  Mits.  III.  ii.  i6|  In  describing  the  dia 
tonic  genus,  jn  which  the  tetr.ichord  is  divided  into  tone 
major,  tone  minor,  and  major  semitone  :.  .for  which  division, 
commonly  called  the  synlonous,  or  intense  of  Ptolemy,  he 
\sc.  Zarlino]  constantly  contends.  1889  W.  S.  ROCKSTRO  in 
drove  Diet.  Mus.  IV.  502/1  The  Syntonous  Diatonic  of 
Ptolemy  coincided,  .with  the  system  advocated  by  Kepler. 
Mersenne,  Des  Cartes,  and  all  the  most  learned  theoretical 
writeis  of  later  date. 

Syntony  (srnt<Jhi).  Elect  r.  [f.  SYNTONIC^.-  +• 
-Y.J  The  condition  of  being  syntonic,  or  '  tuned ' 
so  as  to  respond  to  one  another,  as  two  electric 
circuits.  Also  attrib. 

1891  [see  SVNTONIC  a.'1].  1898  Daily  Xcivs  31  Mar.  6  j 
True  .syntony  between  the  Bending  and  the  receiving  appa 
ratus.  1909  l^t'stnt.  Ctaz.?i  Fell.  9/3  For  a  number  of  pairs 
uf  station-*,  syntonyn  onstants  can  be  chosen  which  differ  in 
period  or  pitch  sufficiently  to  prevent  interference. 

Syntoxoid:  see  SYN-. 

'iSyntractrixCsintiLt'ktriks).  Gcom.  [mod.L., 
f.  Svx-  +  TUACTKIX.]  The  locus  of  a  point  on  the 
tangent  to  a  tiactrix  at  a  constant  distance  from 
its  intersection  with  the  axis.  Also  Syntra'ctory 

[Tll.VCTORY  sb.  3]. 

tSio  G.  PEACOCK  Examples  Piff.  Calc.\.  xxtii.  175  Syn- 
ir.iclory.  1851  G. SALMON  Higher  Plane  Curves  m.  (1879)  289 
The  syntractrix  is  the  locus  of  a  point  Q  on  the  tangent  to 
the  tractrix  which  divides  into  portions  of  given  length  the 
constant  line  SiV. 

Syntrierarch  (sintroi-cra,ik).  Gr.  Hist.  [ad. 
Or.  ffuvTpiTjpap\os,  f.  ffvv  S\'N-  +  Tpir)pap\o?  TiUEK- 
AKCII.]  One  of  a  number  of  citizens  jointly  charged 
with  the  equipment  of  a  trireme:  cf.  TKIEUARCII. 
So  Syntri-erarchy  [cf.  THIKKAUCUY],  the  office 
of  a  syntrierarch  ;  the  system  of  syntrierarchs. 

1841  Smith's  Diet.  Grk*  ft  Koni.  Antiq.  1001/2.  1891 
Athentutn  -5  July  128/1  Under  the  syntrierarchy  there 
were  two  trierarchs  to  one  ship. 

t  Syntrochite.  /Wrwrf.  Obs.  [f.  SY.N-  + 
TKOCHITE.]  Name  for  some  kind  of  fossil :  cf. 
EXTUOCHITK,  TKOCHITK. 

1681  GKTW  MitMtuut.  :n.  i.  il.  _•;_•  Tlnj  Sjiuiovhitt,  as  we 

any  name  it. 
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Syntropic  (sintiypik),  a.  Anal.  [f.  Gr.  avv 
SYN- + -rpoiros  turning  + -1C ;  cf.  TBOFIC.]  Form 
ing  a  series  of  similar  parts  pointing  in  the  same 
direction,  as  ribs  or  vcrtebrse.  So  (in  recent 
Diets.)  Syntrope  (si-ntr0«p),  any  one  of  such 
parts;  Syntropy,  condition  of  being  syntropic. 

18..  yew  York  Mcd.  Jrnl.  XI,.  114  .Cent.  DittA 

Syntype    (si'ntoip).   Nat.    /fist.      [f.    SVN-  + 
TvrK   so.    8  1).]     Any  one   of  the  original   set   of 
specimens  from  which  a  species  has  been  described 
and  named. 

1909  O'f/.  Diet.  Suppl.  1912  Rtiin-ii  Brit.  Museum  i;-> 
Ecliinokls,  Asteroids,  Ophinukls,  and  Crinoids.  .including 
the  syntypes  of  MilUricrinns  charf-yi  ;nnl  other  specimens. 
1918  Musi-inns  jfrnl.  XVII.  112  A  briichiopod  found  at 
13,500  feet  above  sea  level..  .The  syntypes  of  this  are  in  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  Yale  University. 

Synu,  synue,  obs.  ff.  SINEW. 

Synulotic(sini«lp-tik;,a.  and  s/i.  MeJ.  rare~". 
[ad.  mod.L.  synulflicits,  ad.  Clr.  avrov\vrt*ut,  f. 
aw  SYX-  +  ov\ovv  to  scar  over,  f.  oiAij  scar.] 

—  ClCATKI/.ANT. 

[1657  Physical  Did.,  Sj'iuiioiua,  ineilLinei  to  dry  up  ;i 
sore,  or  to  brim  «  to  a  cicatrice.)  1704  I.  HARRIS  J.t.r. 
Tcchn.  I,  Synuloticks.  1859  MAYNK  A'.r/oi.  /.c.r.  1913 
DORLAND  Med.  /'/(/.  (ed.  7). 

t  Synusiast.  Obs,  Also  syno(u)siast.  [ad. 
mod.  L.  synfisiastti,  ad,  (jr.  (TiTou^mfTTr/?,  f.  avv 
SYX-  +  oi/aia  being,  substance.  Cf.  MKTUSIAST.] 
a.  An  adherent  of  a  sect  which  held  that  in  Jesus 
Christ  there  was  a  commingling  of  the  divine 
substance  and  the  substance  of  human  llesh.  b.  A 
believer  in  consubstantiation. 

1585-7  'I'.  ROGKR^  39  Art.  xxviii.  §  4.  (1625^  176  The  Synu- 
siastes  or  Vbiquitaries,  which  think  the  IJcxly  of  Christ  is 
so  present  in  the  Supper,  as  his  said  Body  with  lrc;ul  and 
Wine, .  .of  all,  and  eueiy  communicant,  is  eaten  corporally. 
1674  HICKMAN  Quiiiqnart.  Hist.  Kp.  (ed.  2)  ash,  Convince 
a  Protestant,  that  any  one  place  of  Scripture  must  needs  be 
so  understood  as  to  assert  Consubstantiation,  lie  becomes  a 
Synousiast  forthwith.  1728  CHAM HKKS  (->/.,  Synu^iasts,  or 
Synosiasts,  a  Stct  of  Hereticks,  who  maintain  d,  that  there 
was  but  one  single  Nature,  and  one  single  Substance  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

Syn.'vu;we, obs.  ff.  SINEW.  Synvy,  var.  SENVV 
Obs.,  mustard.  Synyght,  obs.  f.  SKNNK.HT. 
Synys  :  see  SINES.  Synyster,  obs.  f.  SINISTER. 

t  Syon.  Sc.  Ola.  Also  6  syone,  syoun.  A 
kind  of  coat.  Also  allrib. 

1511  Air..  Lii.  High  Trcas.  Sea/.  IV.  198  To  be  the  King 
ane  Syone  coit  xjj  elnis  blak  satyne.  1526  //•/,/.  V.  27  ; 
Aucht  eliis  of  fyne  tatTeteis  to  be  the  King  ane  gowne,  and 
four  ellis..tobe  him  ane  syoun.  1538 //'/</.  VI  I.  29,  vij  elnis 
of  blak  satin  of  Wenis  to  be  the  Kingis  grace  ane  syon. 

Syon,  syoun,  obs.  ff.  SCION. 
Syour^e,  obs.  forms  of  SVHE. 
Sypar  a,  obs.  forms  of  Cvphtss1. 
1531  l\t'C.  St.  Hftiry  at  Hill  37  A.  .tabull  of  sypars.     1535 
STEWART  Croit.  Scot.  (Rolls)  II.  569  The  sypar  Ire. 
Sype,  variant  of  SIPE. 
Syper^s,  var.  CYPRESS  s. 

1509-10  in  Lysons  tint-irons  Loud.  (1792)  I.  227  Saten  of 
sypers.  1612  /'asytiifs  \ifkt-caf  (1877)  59  His  hat. .With 
treble  Syper,  and  with  veluet  lin'd. 

Syphareit,  obs.  Sc.  f.  SEPARATE  a. 

1508  KtNNEolE  Flyting™.  Ditnbnr  253  Sodomyt,  sypha- 
reit  fra  sanctis  ccK-stiall. 

Sypher  (sarfoj),  v.  Carpentry.  [Variant  of 
CiriiEB  v.  9.]  To  make  a  lap-joint  by  overlapping 
two  bevelled  or  chamfered  plank-edges,  so  as  to 
leave  a  plane  surface.  So  Sypher-joint. 

1841  DANA  Seaman's  ^fan.,  Sypluring,  lapping  the  edges 
of  planks  over  each  other  for  a  bulk-head.  1875  KNIUIIT 
Dut.  Mtc/L,  Syplur-joint.  (Carpentry.)  A  lap  joint  for  the 
edges  of  boards,  leaving  a  flat  or  Hush  surface. 

Sypher,  -re,  obs.  ff.  CIPHEK. 

Syphilide  (si'fibid).  I'ath.  Also  -id.  [orig. 
in  pi.,  ad.  F.  syphilides,  f.  SYPHILIS,  after  names  of 
zoological  families:  see  -ID<>.]  A  generic  term 
for  any  skin  affection  of  a  syphilitic  nature. 

1879  Sf.  George's  llosp.  l\c/>.  IX.  476  One  married  woman 
..was  admitted  covered  with  secondary  syphilides.  1883 
K.  T.  ROUKRTS  Handbk.  Med.  (ed.  5)  9^9  The  mactilar 
syphilideis  the  commonest  eruption.  1897  AlU'uU's  Sy*t. 
.1/t-i/.  IV.  807  The  papulous  syjjhilide  is  one  of  the  rarest 
furms  in  which  syphilis  appears  in  the  larynx. 

Syphilis  'si-lilis).  Path.  Also  8  siphylis,  g 
siphilis,  syphylis.  [mod.L.  syphilis  (syphiliJ-  , 
orig.  the  title  (in  full,  Syphilis,  live  Aforbvs 
Gallicot)  of  a  poem,  published  (jyjoT^y  Girolamo 
Fracastoro  or  Hieronymus  Krrfcrstorius  (1483- 
I553)i  a,  physician,  astronomer,  and  poet  of  Verona, 
but  used  also  as  the  name  of  the  disease  in  the 
poem  itself;  the  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  story 
of  a  shepherd  Sypkilus,  the  first  sufferer  from  the 
disease,  the  name  Syphilis  being  formed  on  the 
analogy  of  sEueis,  Thebttis,  etc.  (The  poem  was 
translated  in  1686  by  Nahum  Tale  with  the  title 
'Syphilis:  or,  a"  Poetical  History  of  the  French 
Disease '.)  The  term  was  employed  systematically 
by  Fracastoro  in  his  treatise  De  Contagioitc  n.  .xi. 
( 1 546).  Cf.  F.  syphilis.  It.  sijilide,  Sp.  sifilis,  Pg., 
G.,  etc.  syphilis. 


SYPHILO-. 

The  source  of  the  name  Syphilus  is  disputed  ;  it  has  beui 
iUggttStcd  that  it  is  a  corrupt  DicdUcVftl  form  of  Sipyius* 
the  name  of  a  son  of  Xiobe  (so  called  after  a  mountain)  in 
Ovid  Mftum.  vr.  146  ff.  (See  K.  Boll  in  Ncue  Jaktb.J.  t(. 
Mass.  AlUrtttm,  1910,  XXV.  72  ff.,  168.)! 

A  specific  disease  caused  by  Trcpontma  pallid  urn 
(Spirochtott  pallida]  and  communicated  by  sexual 
connexion  or  accidental  contact  (acquired  form)  or 
by  infection  of  the  child  in  utero  (congenital  form). 

Three  stages  of  the  disease  are  distinguished,  primary. 
secondary^  and  tertiary  s.y/*hilis\  tlie  first  chaiatterued  by 
chancre  in  ihe  part  infected,  the  second  by  a  flections  of  ibe 
skin  and  mucous  membrane^,  tlie  third  involving  the  bones, 
muscles,  and  brain. 

1718  J.  F.  NICHOLSON  (tttU-)  The  Modem  Siphylis  :  or,  the 
true  method,  of  cuiing  every  sta^e  and  symptom  of  the 
venereal  disease,  etc.  1801  J/V.f1.  Jt-nl.  \  t3  SUI^M.I,>  ami 
muses  may  by  accident  inoculate  themselves  with  syphilis, 
in  places  appropriated  for  the  leception  of  veneit-at  paiit-nt1-. 
1828-32  WKUSIKI*,  Siphilis.  1845  llubi)  Pis.  Li'cr  252  A 
case  uf  great  enlargement  of  the  liver,  consequent  un  s>  plii.ii 
and  the  use  of  meiLUiy.  1876  l!«isio\\i-:  7/f('M' ^  />«</. 
Mt'<t.  (1870)  250  Syphilis  has  occasionally  pie\ailtd  in  the 
form  of  widespread  and  severe  epidemic*. 

/i\\  1810  UENTHAM  /'inking  (iS^i)  62  In  Rome-bred  law 
. .  fiction  is  a  wart,  which  here  and  there  defoi  ins  i  he  face  uf 
justice;  in  English  law,  tiuiuii  is  a  syphilis,  which .  .carries 
into  every  part  of  the  system  lh<:  principle  of  rutteniuss. 

a'.tnl'.  1891  Siicncc.Go^stp  XXVII,  30  The  General  Hi  - 
1  >->- of  the  Microbes  of  Kabic-s,  Yellow  Fever,. .Puerperal 
Fever,  Syphilis-tuberculosis,  . .  &c.  1897  Al^'nii's  Sj.<,f. 
J /t'(/.  I\r.  £07  In  the  syphilis  wards  of  the  i;<_rlin  Chaiit-J 
Hospital.  1899  J.  HITCHINSOM  in  Archives  ^>U'g.  X.  167 
Tlie  subsidence  uf  tlie  syphilis-epidemic.  1916  Xado-t: 
27  Jan.  609.' 2  Lori;;  before  salvar-.au  was  piuved  valuable 
fur  killing  the  -yphilis  uiicro-oiganisin. 

Syphilitic  .sihli'lik),  a.  (sl>.'}   Path,    Also  S-y 
1    siphilitic.      [ad.  mod.L.  syphiliticns  (Sauvnges;, 
f.  SYPHILIS  ;  the  sufiix  -itic  is  the  adj.  formative  ot 
-ITI3  and  is  strictly  inappropriate  lu-ie.]     Ot,  per 
taining  to,  caused  by,  or  affected  \\uhs\philis. 

Syphilitic  lobelia^  a  rendtiin.t;  uf  Lobelia  syphilitita,  so 
called  as  beinj;  used  as  a  leincdy  f.  r  r-ypluli-. 

1786  AlstRCKOMBIB  Art'an^an,  in  titint.  /i'j.«/jA  59  Sipiii- 
litic  blue  lobelia.  1804  .]/•:./.  Jrnl.  XII.  305  This  affection 
uf  Ins  tin  oat  might  have  Ken  owing  lu  >ome  s>phihlic 
virus,  whi'.h  had  long  lain  dormant  in  ihe  sy>U-m.  1835  S 
Todd'sCyd.  Anat.  I.  184/1  S\  philitic  warts. .  have  ^tr.ei.illy 
a  broad  base.  1846  (1.  E.  \).\v  lr.  Simon's  Aiiiitt.  Chew. 
II.  59  Meggenhoftn  found  that  the  milk  uf  a  syplulitic 
woman  reddened  tincture  of  litmus.  1862  M.  HOI-KINS 
Hawaii  ^72  A  syphilitic  ward  in  the  new  Queen's  Hospital 
at  Honolulu.  1897  Alibutfs  Syst.  Med.  II  11:5  Such 
syphilitic  livers,  .are  often  immobile  on  deep  insj.ii  atiuii 
owing  to  adhesions. 

B.  $l>.  A  pcison  affected  \\ith  sypliilis. 

1881  I'/tysiiitin  fy  Stif^£,>n  III.  i;S  Wlulher  a  syphilitic 
should  ever  have  professional  consent  to  many.  1904  Slur. 
Med.  Jrnl.  lu  Sept.  Epit.  Cnrr.  Mcd.  I. it.  36  The  blood.. 
of  syphilitic^  who  have  been  tiealcd  with  mtrcuiy. 

Syphilize  (si'fdaiz),  v.  Med.  and  Path.  [ad. 
K.  syphili$er\  see  SYPHILIS  and  -IXE.]  trans.  To 
inoculate  with  tlie  virus  of  syphilis,  as  a  means  ot 
cure  or  prevention  ;  also,  to  infect  with  syphilis. 

1854  H.  LI.K  -V/.f  Lt'tt.  S\philitic  Infection  v.  ;o  He  [^. 
Turenne  in  1850]  concluded  that  the  third  inoculated  ulcer 
bore  the  same  relation  to  the  sect  ml  ;is  the  second  did  to 
the  first,  and  so  on  until  the  animal  became  pruuf  against 
any  further  inoculation.  'Ihe  animal  «a^  then  said  by 
M.  Auzias  [Tnrenne)  to  be  'syphilised'.  Ibid.  31  'It  is 
certain',  says  Dr.  Sperino,  'that  of  all  the  women  who 
entered  five  months  ago  into  the  Syfiiilicomet  .'iid  whom 
I  syphilised  to  the  highest  decree,  not  only  have  none 
hitherto  been  affected  with  constitutional  symptoms,  but  the 
health  of  each  of  them  has  gradually  improved  '.  1871  B'  it. 
\  l-'or.  Med.-Chintrg.  Rc~\  XLVII.  357  Mo-t  ur  all  uf  the 
Kuropean  races  have  already  to  some  extent  armed  at  the 
.syphilised  diathesis.  1873  J.  E.  MOKOAN  L'niv.  (Jars  8j 
Alcoholized,  syphilized,  tainted  with  scrofula  and  other  con 
stitutional  diseases,  they  become  u  feeble  sickly  iace. 

Hence  Syphilization  (wfibizfl't-m). 

1854  H.  LKK  (tit If)  Six  lectures  on  syphilitic  infection  and 
syphilisation.  187*  'J'.  UKVANT  j'rttit.  Snrg.  (1878)  I.  93 
Syphilisation  originated  in  1844  through  some  experiments 
of  M.  Auzias  Turenne  upon  animals  to  inoculate  them  with 
syphilis. 

Syphilo-  (sHili>),  used  as  combining  form  of 
Svi-HiLis  (also  with  variant  Syphilido-).  By  - 
philoderm,  !|  -derma  (pi.  ~ata,  [Gr.  5*'/)^ia  skin], 
a  syphilitic  skin-affection -SYi-HiLim: ;  Jience  Sy- 
philode-rmatous  a.  Syphiloffe  nesis,  -o-geny, 
production  of  syphilis  (i^urland;.  Syphilo'- 
grapher  [cf.  F.  iyphiliogra^kt\y  a  writer  on 
syphilis;  so  Syphilo-graphy,  the  description  ot 
syphilis.  SyphUoma-nia,  a  mental  derangement 
in  which  the  person  fancies  himself  affected  with 
syphilis.  Syphilo'pathy,  any  syphilitic  mani 
festation.  Syphilopho-biai^also  syphili-), morbid 
fear  of  syphilis;  hence  Syphilopho'bic  a. 

1851  \V.  J.  K.  WILSON  .S>/A/V«  vii.  172  The  hereditary 
eiythematous  "syphilotlerma  occurs  in  three  principal  forms. 
1876  DUHKING  fa's.  S&i*  78  In  the  papular  sypniloderm, 
pustules  are  at  times  seen  intermingled  with  the  papules. 
1857  DUNGUSON  fifed.  Lfx.)  *Syphilographer.  1871  ISnt. 
ft  For.  Mtd-Chirurg,  K*v.  XI. VII.  357  The  last  mimed 
distinguished  syplnlographer  (it-.  Kicord].  1864-79  Ht'M- 
STKAD  t'fa.  Dit.  (ed.  4)  499  The  etiology  of  cases  of  this 
kind  should  be  carefully  studied,  the  subject  being  one  of 
the  most  important  in  Nyphilography.  1848  Dt'NGi  ISON 
Med.  Lex.  (ed.  7).  *Syphilomaiii.i.  1864-79  UUMSTEAU  l^'ttt. 
Dis.  (cd.  4)  789  Three  sad  cases  in  which  syphilomania  has 
led  patients.. to  commit  suicide  several  months  after  all 
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syphilitic  manifestations  had  disappeared.  1848  DUNGLISON 
Me-.i,  Lex.  (ed.  71,  "Syphiliphpbia.  1864-79  BUMSTICAD  V'cti. 
Dis,  (ed.  4)  789  There  is  a  disease  worse  than  syphilis,  viz., 
syphilophobia,  ..over  which  remedies  have  no  control.  1906 
Brit.  Med,  Jrnl.  13  Jan.  63  The  patient's  syphilophobia 
had.  .increased  to  such  a  decree,  that  it  became  extremely 
difficult  to  manage  the  case.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med. 
VIII.  190  Syphilis  causes  marked  mental  disease  of  various 
forms,  such  as  *syphilophubic  melancholia. 

Syphiloid  (si-filoid),  a.  (sb.}  Path.  [f.  SY 
PHILIS  +  -oil).]  Resembling  syphilis. 

1813  Jf.  THOMSON  Led,  Injlam,  43*5  The  syphilitic  and  the 
syphiloid  are  the  only  new  species  of  ulcers  with  wb>ch.. 
we  have  become  acquainted.  1843  R.  J.  GKAVKS  Syst.  Clin. 
Med.  xxvii.  344  Peculiar  forms  of  diseases  which  we  are 
forced  to  look  upon  as  syphiloid. 

B.  sl>.  A  syphiloid  disease  or  affection. 

1890  HILLINGS  Xat,  Med.  Diet.*  Syphiloids..,  name  of  a 
group  of  endemic  diseases  due  to  syphilis  in  a  severe  form, 
with  complications.  \%yj  A  {limit's  Syst.  Med  II. 953*0/4^  An 
attempt  has  recently  been  made  to  claim  the  Tropical  disease 
Yaws  as  a  malady  which  while  distinct  from  syphilis,  yet 
resembles  it . . ;  and  to  construct  a  family  of '  Syphiloids  ', 

Syphiloma  (sifilJ-»-ma%  Path.  PI.  -ata.  [f. 
SYPHILIS  +  -omat  as  in  sarcoma.'}  A  syphilitic 
tumour.  Hence  Syphilo'matotis  a. 

1864-79  BUMSFEAD  VCH.  Dis.  (ed.  4)  645  The  syphiloma 
may  form  a  circumscribed  tumor,  or  maybe  diffused  over 
a  large  area.  /£/</.,  Syphilomata  of  the  spinal  dura  mater. 
1898  AlllnttCs  Syst.  Med.  V.  678  Syphiloma  is  another  cause 
of  hepatic  ascites.  '  1903  Brit.  Mcd.  Jrnl.  4  Apr.  773  Syphi- 
lomatous  tissue  always  forms  rapidly. 

Syphilosis  (sifil#**sis).  Path.  [f.  SYPHILIS  + 
-0319.]  Syphilitic  condition. 

1898  Syd.  Soc.  Le.tr.,  S;f>kilt*sis,  syphilitic  disease.  1913 
Times  13  Aug.  3 '4  A  syphilosu  of  the  lymphatics  of  the 
posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Syphir,  syphyr,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  CIPHER. 

1508  DUN  BAR  Tit  a  Mariit  IVemcn  184  He  semys  to  be 
SUmthing  worth,  that  syphyr  in  bour.  a  1520  —  Poems 
Iviii.  20  Quha  na  thin;;  lies,  can  na  thing  gett,  Uot  ay  as 
syphir  sett  amang  tharne. 

Syphon,  etc.,  var.  SIPHON,  etc. 

Sypirs,  syprees,  -es(s,  -ys,  obs.  ff.  CYPRESS. 

a  1400-50  Wars  Alf.v.  3684  pe  solers  was  of  Sypirs.  1330 
PALSGR.  270/2  Sypres  chest,  coff're  de  cybrt-s. 

Syplin,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Siruxc,  sapling. 

Syr,  Syra,  obs.  ff.  Sm,  SIKE,  SIRHAH. 

Syracusan  *-->i-*raki;7zaiO,  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
SyraciiseinuSy  f.  SyratustB,  Gr.  'S.vpaicovaai  Syra 
cuse  +  -AN.]  a.  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  Syracuse, 
a  city  in  Sicily,  b.  sb.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Syracuse. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Rftist.  220  Italian  iunkets,  and 
Syracusane  deinties.  1611  COTGR.,  Petalisme,  a  forme.. of 
banishment  among  the  old  Syracusuns.  1797  Encycl.  Brit. 
(ed.  3)  XVII.  456/2  The  city  of  Himera  was.  .peopled  by 
the  Chalcidians  and  some  Syracusan  exiles.  1816  J.  SMITH 
Panorama  Sci.  ff  A  rill.  674  Grape,.,  red  Syracusan.  1839 
Civil  Kn*.  <y  Arch.  Jrnl.  11.435/2  Syracusan  [marble]., 
was  wrought  from  the  latomia,  which  were  quarries  before 
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Ixxix.  XI.  36_The  Syracusan  expedition  was  the  death-blow 
of  the  Athenian  Umpire. 

So  t  Syracu  sian  a.  and  sb.  Ol>s.  [cf.  L.  Syra- 
ctlsius,  Gr.  2fpa/fot'rjioy], 

1590  SIIAKS.  Coin.  Err.  i.  i.  14  It  hath..beene  decreed, 
Roth  by  the  Siracusiansand  our  selues,  To  admit  no  trafficke 
to  our  aduerse  townes.  //'/</.  i.  ii.  3  A  Syracusian  Marchant. 
1656  S  I-ANLF.Y  Hist,  r/u'lns.  iv.  Binn  iii.  (1687)  143/2  A 
Syracusian  wrote  of  the  Art  of  Rhetorick.  1769  SWINTON 
in  I'ltil.  Trans.  I,X.  85  Wliose  Greek  inhabitants  were  pro- 
bahly  for  the  most  part  either  Syracusians,  or  of  Syracusian 
extraction.  1797  Eucyel.  Brit,  (ed.  3)  XVII.  456/2  The 
Syracusians  built  Acrae,  Chasmcna;,  and  Camarina. 

Syracuse  (s9i-»raki;7z).  [Name  of  Sicilian  city : 
see  prec.]  A  luscious  red  muscadine  wine  made 
in  Italy.  See  also  quots.  1858,  1883. 

1768  BOSWELL  Corsica  iii.  (ed.  2)  186  At  Furiani  they  make 


old  brown  Marsala  wine. 

Syraine,  Syrang,  Syranyze,  Syraphyn, 
Syrbonian:  see  SIREN*,  SEUAXG,  SIRENIZE, 
SERAPHIM,  SERBONIAN. 

11618  SVLVESTER  Maiden's  Blush  1713  Past  Idumasas 
Palmy  Groves,  and  past  Syrbonian  Moors. 

Syrcom-,  syrcura- :  see  Cuici'M-. 

Syre  (s3i».t),  sb.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Forms: 
6  soyoure,  7  syourje,  sayer,  seyer,  7-9  sire, 
syer,  8-  syre.  [Variant  of  SYVER.]  A  gutter, 
drain,  sewer. 

1513  Ace.  Ld.  High  Tnas.  Scot.  IV.  523  To  cast  ane 
scyoure  on  the  est  syd  of  the  place.  1601  Cliartcr'm  Dallas 
Stiles  (1697)  769  For.. upholding  of  Sinks,  Syers,  Gutters, 
Eyes  [etc.).  1610  Keg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scat.  142/1  Lie  airhoillis, 
staires,  pottis,  sinkis,  syoures,  lang-syouris,  eyis.  waiter- 
gangis.  1643  in  liurgh  Rcc.  Glasgow  (iS8i)  1 1.  55  To  calsey 
betuixt  ther  owne  lands  and  the  sayer.  c  1680  [  F.  SEMPILI.] 
Banislim.  Poverty  37  in  Watson  Coll.  Scot.  Poems  (17061  I. 
if  He  and  I  lap  o're  many  a  Syre.  a  1823  G.  IJEATTIB 
Jo/in  o  Arnha,  etc.  (1826)  55  Let  loathsome  toads  squat  in 
a  syre.  1894  Xortkumb .  Gloss.,  Sire,  a  sewer,  a  runner  of 
water. 

Syre,    Syren,    Syrge,    Syrha :     see    SIUE, 
SAYER 3,  SIREN,  SURGE,  SIRRAH. 
Syriac  (si-risk},  a.  and  sli.    Also  7  -aque,  -ack. 


[ad.  L.  Syriacus.  =  Gr.  2upia*ds,  f.  Syria,  Svpia. 
Cf.  F.  syriaijiic,  It.,  PL;,  syriaco,  Sp.  siriaco.'] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Syria :  only  of  or  in 
reference   to    the  language   (see  B.) ;    written    in 
Syriac ;  writing,  or  versed,  in  Syriac. 

1602  T.  FIT_ZHKRBERT  Apvl.  49  As  wel  in  the  Greeke  text, 
as  in  the  Siriac  and  Caldie.  1635  PAGITT  Ckristianogr.  t. 
iii.  (1636)  157  The  Syriaque  tongue,  which  is  composed  of 
the  Hebrew,  Ciialde,  Arabique  and  Greeke  tongues.  1659 
BI-.  WALTON  Consid.  Considered  ix.  1 79  Some  Syriack  Copies 
of  the  New  Testament.  1683  MOXON  Much.  L.XCI-C.,  Print, 
ing  ii.  P2  Some  Bodies  with.. the  Greek,  the  Hebrew,  and 
the  Syriack  Face.  1781  GIBBON  Dccl.  $  /•'.  xxxiii.  (1787) 
III.  350  note,  Two  Syriac  writers,  .place  the  resurrection  of 
the  Seven  Sleepers  in  the  year  736  (A.  D.  425),  or  748  (A.  n.  437), 
of  the  sera  of  the  Seleucides.  1867  LADY  HERBERT  Cratile 
L.  iii.  101  A  very  curious  old  Syriac  copy  of  the  Four 
Gospels.  1895  J.  R.  HARRIS  Hernias  in  Arcadia,  etc. 
(1896)  45  We  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  either  studying 
or  trusting  Syriac  writers  in  the  degree  they  deserve. 

B.  sb.  The  ancient  Semitic  language  of  Syria; 
formerly  in  wide  use,  =  ARAMAIC  ;  now,  tbe  form 
of  Aramaic  used  by  Syrian  Christians,  in  which  the 
Peshito  version  of  the  Bible  is  written. 

1611  Kible  Dan.  ii.  4  Then  spake  the  Caldeans  to  the  King 
in  Syriacke.  c  1645  HOUEI.L  Lett.  (1650)  11.93  Out  of  that 
intermixture  of  Hebrew  and  Chakiee  resulted  a  third  lan 
guage  call'd  to  this  day  the  Syriac,  which  also,  after  the 
time  of  our  Saviour,  began  to  be  more  adulterated  by  ad 
mission  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabic.  1668  WILKINS  Real 
Char.  5  Those  passages  in  the  Gospel,  which  are  said  to  be 
in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  as  Talitha  A'«w//,.  .are  properly 
Syriac.  1780  COWPER  Profr.  Err.  499  If  stubborn  Greek 
refuse  to  be  his  friend,  Hebrew  or  Syriac  shall  be  forc'd  to 
bend.  1781  GlliBON  Dccl.  >,  /•'.  xxxii'i.  (1787)  III.  350  note, 
The  narrative  [of  the  Seven  Sleepers]  which  was  translated 
from  the  Syriac  by  the  care  of  Gregory  of  Tours.  1867 
i  WHITNEY  Lang,  ff  Study  of  Lang.  viii.  298  The  ancient 
I  Syriac  is  still  the  sacred  dialect  of  the  feeble  bodies  of 
Christians  in  Asia  which  represent  the  Syriac  church.  1899 
F.  C.  BURKITT  Early  Chr.  outside  Roman  Eiup.  16  The 
Syriac-speaking  subjects  of  the  Christianised  Empire. 
b.  A  or  the  Syriac  version  (of  the  Bible). 

i644_MiLTON  Areo/>.  (ArbJ  45  As  for  the  burning  of  those 
Ephesian  books..,  tis  reply'd  the  hooks  were  magick,  the 
Syriack  so  renders  them.  1693  W.  MARSHALL  Gospel- 
Myst.  Sanctif.y..  (1780)  169  The  Spirit  itself,  .beareth  our 
spirits  witness,  as  the  Syriac  and  vulgar  Latin  render  it. 
1910  i'..\-f>ositor  May  396  The  Latin  Vulgate,  the  two  Syriacs, 
the  Gothic. 

fc.  A  printers'  type  of  a  Syriac  letter  or 
character.  Obs.  rare. 

1670  R.  SCOTT  Let.  to  Fell  in  Hart  Cent.  Typogr.  O.r/. 
(i  ,00)  t56  Y«  (.rimer,  .giues  mee  notice  y«  they  ca[nnot]  goe 
on  w">  ye  notes  vntill  they  haue  cast  a  Syriack. 
•  Hence  Sy-riacism  (-asiz'm)  =  SYRIASM  ;  Sy- 
riacist  (-asist),  a  Syriac  scholar ;  Syriacize 
(-assiz;  v.  (runs.,  to  turn  or  translate  into  Syriac. 

1645  MILTON  Telrack.  Wks.  1851  IV.  237  The  New  Testa 
ment  . .  hath  nothing  neer  so  many  Atticisms  as  Hebraisms, 
and  Syriacisms.  1848  Bagster's  Anal.  Hcb.  Cone.  31  Uy 
a  Syriacism,  the  suffixes  are  sometimes  attached,  without  a 
union  vowel.  1863  LIDDON  Sotne  Words  for  Cod  i.  (1865)  5 
The  words  actually  uttered  by  our  Lord  upon  the  cross, 
and  which  He  took  from  a  Syriacized  version  of  Ps.  xxii. 

t  Syriacal,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  Syriacus  (see 
prec.l +  -AL.]  Syriac. 

1565  HAHDING  Answ.  Jewel  52  The  Syriacall  or  Arabike, 
..the  Egyptian,  Ethiopian,  Persian,  Armenian,  Scythian, 
Frenche  or  liritaine  tonge.  Ilnd.  52  b,  Holy  Ephrem.. 
wrote  many  thinges  in  the  Syriacall  tonge. 

Syrian  (si'rian),  sb.  nnd  a.  Forms:  5  Sirien, 
Syryen,  6  Surian,  Sirian.  7  Dorian,  6-  Syrian, 
[a.  OF.  siriea,  mod.F.  syrien,  f.  L.  Syrius  (Siiriiis) 
Syrian,  or  Syria  :  see  -AX.  Cf.  SYRY.] 

A.  sb.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Syria,  a  region 
of  Western  Asia  immediately  east  of  the  Medi 
terranean. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  1447  In  be  quilke  be  siriens  of  bis 
sire  so  many  soro^es  had.  1474  CAXTON  C/itsse  n.  iv.  (1883) 
48  The  noble  knyglues  luab  and  Abysay  that  fought 
agaynst  the  Syryensand  Atnonyt;s.  1535  COVEHUALE  Dan. 
ii.  4  The  Caldees  answered  the  kynge  in  the  Syrians  speach. 
1617  MoimoH  Itin.  i.  233  The  Sorians  are  so  called  of 
Syria,  in  which  Prouince  they  liue,  hauing  their  owne 
Palriaike.  1656  STANLEY  Hist.  I'laini.  iv.  Hion  iii.  (1687) 
143/2  Contemporary  with  Pherecjdes  the  Syrian.  1770 
LANCHORNE  Plutarch  III.  21  The  Syrians  roamed  from 
town  to  town  without  discipline.  1830  H.  G.  KNIGHT 
Eastern  Sketches  (ed.  3)  Pref.  p.  xix,  The  Syrians  are, 
generally  speaking,  a  handsome  race. 

B.  adj.  1.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of 
Syria  or  the  Syrians. 

1537  [COVEKIIALK]  Orig.  >,  Sfrynge  ofSectes  46  The  Surian 
order,  or  Samaritan  fayth.  1560  l>ilile  (Genev.)  Dan.  ii.  4 
margin,  Ye  Syrian  tongue  which  diflcreth  not  muche  from 
the_  Caldeans.  1578  H.  WOTT.ON  Courtlie  Control.  38  A 
Knight. .mounted  vpon  a  mightie  Sirian  courser.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  I.  421  The  Drook  that  parts  Egypt  from 
Syrian  ground.  1821  SIIELLF.Y  Hellas  579  The  Christian 
tribes  Of  Lebanon  and  Ihe  Syrian  wilderness.  1841  LANE 
Aral'.  Nts.  I.  85  He  was  acquainted  with  ancient  Greek, 
Persian,  Modern  Greek,  Aiabic,  and  Syrian  books.  1850 
TENNYSON  In  Mem.  Iii,  The  sinless  years  That  brealhed 
beneath  the  Syrian  blue.  1867  M .  ARNOLD  pbermann  once 
more  xliv,  Now  he  is  dead  !  Far  hence  he  lies  In  that  lorn 
Syrian  town. 

2.  In  names  of  plants,  animals,  and  products 
actually  or  reputedly  coming  from  Syria,  as  Syrian 
bear,  goat,  grape,  mastic,  oak,  pear,  rue,  thistle, 
tobacco :  see  quots. 

1640  PARKINSON  Tlicat.  Bat.  13  Maruin  Syriaatin  vel 


SYRINGE. 

I  Crfticum,  The  Syrian  or  Candye  Mastick.  This  Candye 
or  Syrian  Marjerome,  hath  sundry  upright  stalkes.  1649 
OGILBY  tr.  Virg.  Gw-g,  u.  (1684)  77  The  Syrian  Pear.  1760 
J.  LEE  Introd.  Bat.  A  pp.  325  Hue,  Wild  Syrian,  Peganutn. 
1780  Ann.  R  eg ,  C/iron.  223/2  A  cluster  of  Syrian  grapes, 
the  largest,  .that  ever  grew  in  England.  1812  SHAW  Gen. 
Zool.  II.  n.  374  Syrian  Goat. ..This  variety  is  common  in 
many  parts  of  the  East,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  great 
length  of  the  ears.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  357/1  The  variety 
of  thick-skinned  white  grape,  called  the  Syrian.  1858  SIM- 
MONDS  Diet.  Trade )  Syrian  Tobacco^  the  Nicotiana  rustic* 
..which  furnishes  the  Turkish,  Latakia,  and  some  of  the 
Asiatic  tobaccoes.  1866  Syrian  thistle  [see  THISTLE  sb.  3]. 
1879  E.  P.  WRIGHT  Atn'nt.  Life  116  The  Syiian  Bear 
(U[r$us\  Syriacus)  is  found  on  Mount  Lebanon,  and  else 
where  in  Western  Asia. 

Hence  Syria-nic  a.,  Syriac;  Syrianism  = 
SYRIASM  ;  Syrianize  v.  trans. ^  to  make  Syrian, 
to  give  a  Syrian  character  to. 

1828-32  WKBSTER,  Syrianism,  a  Syrian  idiom,  or  a  pecu 
liarity  in  the  Syrian  language.  Puley.  1873  R.  ELLIS 
Numerals  as  Signs  oj  Prim.  Unity  Man.  56  'J  he  Hun- 

tarian  nyoltz,  'eight',  is  produced  by  multiplying  the 
yrianic  njolj,  *  four  ',  by  tz  for  a  '  two  '.  1893  Athenaeum 
21  Oct.  552/3  '  The  Gospel  according  to  Peter  '..is a  Syrian- 
ized  Greek  text.  1915  PETRIE  Handik.  Egypt.  Antiq. 
Univ.  Coll.  Loud.  34  Plaster  cast  of  a  limestone  head  of  a 
man,  from  Thebes,  an  excellent  instance  of  the  delicate 
Syi  ianised  type  of  that  period. 

Syriarch  (si-risuk).  [ad.  L.  Syriarcka,  -archus, 
a.  Gr.  "S.vpiapxJj$,  f.  "Svpta  Syria  +  -apxys  ruling, 
apxtiv  to  rule.]  The  director  of  public  games  in 
Syria  under  the  Romans,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  the  chief  priest. 

1840  MILMAN  Hist.  Chr.  iv.  ii.  III.  444.  1893  W.  M. 
RAMSAY  Ch.  in  Rom.  Einp.  xvi.  391  The  title  Syriarch, 
applied  to  the  president  of  the  games  at  Antioch. 

Syriasm  (srrizez'm).  [f.  SYRIAC,  after  a  Gr. 
type  *Xtfp4ftt*,  for  ^vpifftv  (see  SYRISM). 

Cf.  the  earlier  SYRIACISM.] 

A  phrase  or  construction  characteristic  of  the 
Syriac  language  ;  a  Syriac  idiom  or  expression. 

1684  N.  S.  Crit.  Enq.  Edit.  Bible  xvi.  151  It  hath.. many 
Hebraisms  and  Syriasms.  1735  BLACKWALL  Sacr.  Class. 
(1727)  27  Hebraisms  or  Syriasms  rather  than  Grecians.  1789 
G.  CAMPBELL  Four  Gospels  I.  i.  16  Words  and  phrases, 
which,  .might  appear  to  resemble  what  has  been  accounted 
Hebraism  or  Syriasm  in  the  New  Testament.  1818  T.  H. 
HOKNE  Introd.  Stud,  I/oly  Script,  n.  iii.  §  2.  I.  244  The 
existence  of  these  Chaldaisms  and  Syriasms,  affords  a  strong 
intrinsic  proof  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament.  1907  F.  C.  CONYBEARK  in  Expositor  July 
44  It  shows  none  of  the  Syriasms  so  frequent  in  Armenian 
versions  made  from  Syriac. 

Syria 'tic,  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  Syriaticus^  f.  Syria 
(after  Asidticus]  :  see  -ATIC.]  Syrian. 

1786  ABEKCKOMBIK  Arrangem. \i\Gard.  Assist.  50  Syriatic 
swallow-wort,  or  Syrian  dog's  bane. 

t  Syric,  a.  Obs.  rare.  In  4  Sirik.  [ad.  L. 
Syrittts,  f.  Syrus  (Gr.  Srpos)  SYRIAN.]  Syriac. 

1588  WYLLIF  Dan.  ii.  4  Caldeis  answeriden  the  kyng  bi 
Sink  laugage. 

Syringa  (slri-nga).  [mod.L.  syringa^  f.  Gr. 
ovpiyy~i  ffvptff  pipe,  SYRINX.  Fiist  applied  (by 
Lobel,  1576}  to  the  mock-orange,  from  its  stems 
being  used  for  pipe-stems,  later  (by  Linnaeus,  1 735) 
to  the  lilac,  formerly  called  also  pipe-tree^  of 
which  it  remains  the  botanical  generic  name.  Cf. 
SERINGA.]  Any  of  the  shrubs  of  the  genus  Phi  fa- 
delphtiS)  csp.  P.  coronarius*  the  mock-orange, 
having  creamy-white  strongly  sweet-scented  flowers, 
cultivated  as  an  ornamental  shrub. 

1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  67  May..  Flowers  in  Prime,  or 
yet  lasting..  .Syriniia's,  Sedum's, .  .Valerian,  Veronica  [etc.]. 
1707  MORTIMF.R  Hush.  (1721)  II.  389  Plant  Roses,  Lilac, 
Syrmgas.  1728  HKAOLEY  Diet.  Bot.t  Syringa.  Jlore  alt-o 
siiiijtlici*  the  single  white  Pipe-Tree,  commonly  call'd 
Syringa  by  the  Gardeners.  1784  Cow  PER  Task  vi.  150 
Laburnum,  lich  In  streaming  gold;  Syringa,  iv'ry  pure. 
i86a  MKS.  H.  WOOD  Mrs,  Hnllib.  Ixxiv,  Don't  cut  too  much 
of  that  syringa ;  its  sweetness  is  overpowering  in  a  room. 
1904  A.  C.  B&tmON  House  of  Quiet  xxix,  A  big  syringa 
which  stands  above  the  bowling-green. 

attrib.  1783  Phil.  Trans.  LXXV.  14  The  trifurcated 
branch  of  a  Syringa  bush,  or  Philadelphia.  1849  BALFOUR 
Man.  Bet.  §  865  Philadelphaccx^  the  Syringa  Family. 

Syringe  (si'iind^),  sb.  Forms:  5  siryng, 
syryng,  5-7  siring,  6  syrring,  syrynge,  searing, 
6-7  siryuge,  syring,  seriug,  7 cyring,  serring(e, 
sirreng,  serreuge,  serrindge,  7-8  sir(r)inge, 
7-9  seringe,  8  cirenge,  6- syringe,  [ad.  med.L. 
siringa,  sirynga  (whence  OF.  ceringite^  syringue, 
F.  seringue,  It.  sctringa,  Sp.jtrwgatPs*ttrt91gO}, 
to  which  is  due  the  pronunciation  with  final  (rj), 
which  seems  to  have  survived  till  near  the  close  of 
the  1 7th  cent.  In  the  i6th  cent,  the  word  began  to 
be  assimilated  to  the  oblique  cases  of  the  classical 
form  syrinx,  pLjnrr£qfVf(iui<&dz&),by  being  spelt 
with  a  final  e  and  pronounced  with  (d^).] 

1.  A  small  cylindrical  instrument,  in  its  com 
monest  form  consisting  of  a  tube  fitted  with  a 
piston,  but  in  some  modern  types  of  a  tube  with 
a  rubber  bulb  attached,  used  to  draw  in  a  quantity 
of  water  or  other  liquid,  and  to  eject  it  forcibly  in 
a  stream  or  jet  for  making  injections,  cleansing 
wounds,  etc. ;  false  used  as  a  catheter. 
In  quot.  1617  applied  opprobriously  to  a  surgeon. 
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n  14*5  tr.  Ardcrne**  Treat.  Fis/uta,  etc.  73,  I  toke  a 
siryng  of  slluer  and  a  bleddre  y-bounden  aboute  ful  of 
sanguis  veneris,  and  besiryng  y-puite  in  Jmr^  oon  hole  and 
be  bleddre  compressed  wij>  J>e  fyngers,  }.c  oile  insetted  went 
out  by  al  ^e  boles  togidre  on  bo  be  sides.  Ibid.  95  ItavailtJ? 
mych  agayne  biynnyng  of  vryne  within  in  be  }erd,  If  it  be 
cast  in  wyb  a  syryng.  1541  COPLAND  Galyen's  Teraf>. 
2  H  iij,  A  syring  of  bras  yt  the  grekes  cat!  Gathering.  1543 
TRAHI.KON  k'igo's  Chirnrg.  in.  x.  99  b,  Let  thy*  decoction 
be  spouted  into  the  wounde.  .wyth  a  syrynge  [orig.  sirt>igd\. 
Ibid.  Interpr.,  Syry»gest  Syryngx  signifyeth  a  pype  or 
Spoute.  1561  in  Vicnry's  Aiiat.  (i88S)  App.vi.  189  A  sering 
of  siluer,  parcel!  gilte.  1590  BARROUGH  Aleth.  Phisiik  in. 
Ivii.  (1639)  192  If  mine  be  gathered  in  the  bladder,  let  it  be 
brought  out  with  a  cyrirur.  1595  Widdou'es  Treat.  Ej, 
With  this  water  with  your  Searing,  squirt  it  into  the  Yarde. 
i6ia  WOODVLI.  Su-rg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  12  The  large 
Siringe  containing  one  wine  pint,  commonly  called  the 
Glister  Siringe.  1615  MARKHAM  Eng.  Hoitstw.  (1660)  15 
Take  old  Ale,..adde  thereto  a  pretty  quantity  of  life  hony, 
and  as  much  Allome,  and  then  with  a  sernndge  or  such 
like,  wash  the  sores  therewith.  1617  Fi  F.TCHKR  Mad  Lover 
in.  J,  Surgeon,  Serring,  Dogleach,  shall  I  come  fetch  ye? 
16319  T.  DE  GREV  Compl.  I/orsem.  106  With  a  pewter  or  elder 
sering  or  squirt  inject  it  into  his  nose.  1683  SALMON  Doron 
Med.  i.  92  Water,  .cast  in  with  a  syring.  1699  GARTH  Dis- 
PCUS.  v.  62  Then,  from  their  level'd  Syringes  they  pour  The 
liquid  Volly  of  a  missive  Show'r.  1791  Gcntl.  Ma%.  Jan.  22/2 
The  use  of  the  syringe  is  generally  recommended  by  medical 
practitioners  in  deafnesses.  1884  PVE  Surgical  Handicraft 
480  The  Hypodermic  Syringe.  1890  Retrospect^  A  led.  Cl  I. 
290  Removing  with  spoon  and  syringe  the  clot  itself  within 
the  lateral  sinus.  1909  Blackw.  Mag.  Jan.  33/1  His  sub 
cutaneous  syiinges  for  morphia  were  worn  out. 

b.  A  similar  instrument  used  for  various  pur 
poses,  as  exhausting  or  compressing  air,  squirting 
water  over  plants,  etc. :  see  quots. 

1659  LRAK  Wnfrrmfy,  3  If  the  Aire  be  prest.  .let  it  be  by- 
means  of  a  Seringe  or  by  a  pipe,  a  1700  EVKLVN  Diary 
19  Aug.  1641,  By  compression  of  the  ayre  with  a  syringe. 
1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Syringe,,. an  Instrument  made 
of  Ivory  in  use  among  Confectioners  for  the  making  of 
March-panes.  1710  AVu-  Map  Trav.ofHighCkitrchAfostU 
7  Two  Cirenc;es  hanging  at  bis  Saddle,  ..to  squirt  in  the 
Eyes  of  his  Lowflyers.  1791  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  X.  275  A 
Syringe  for  watering  Plants  or  Flowers,  in  imitation  of  rain. 
1805  LOUDON  Iinproi'.  Hot-Houses  162  Giving  the  whole 
plants  and  house  a  gentle  shower  with  the  scringe.  1831 
LARDSF.R  Pnetitnat,  ii.  228  Two  instruments  ..  called 
sytinges,  one  the  exhausting  syringe,  and  the  other  the 
condensing  syringe.  1867  BAKF.R  Nile  Trib.  xxi.  (1872)  366 
A  quart  syringe  (or  injecting  brine  into  fresh  meat. 

2.  Applied  to  certain  natural  structures  in  insects. 
1826  KiRBv&Sr.  Entoinol.\\v\.  IV.  353  Syringes,  .organs 

situated  in  various  parts  of  larvae,  from  which  they  ejaculate 
a  watery*  fluid  to  annoy  or  drive  away  their  enemies.  1909 
Century  Di'it.,  S «///.,  Syringe.. in  the  head  of  a  hemipte- 
rous  insect,  a  chamber  beneath  the  pharynx  and  extending 
to  the  grooves  of  the  setse  in  the  beak,,  .supposed  to  propel 
the  product  of  the  salivary  glands  towards  the  tips  of 
the  set  as. 

3.  Comb.,  as  syringe-case  ^  -needle ^  -pipe,  -spout, 
-valve  j   syringe-engine,  a   form   of  hand-pump 
formerly  used  as  a  fire-extinguisher;  syringo-gun, 
a  syringe   used   for   disabling  humming-birds   by 
ejecting  water  upon  them. 

1599  MINSHEU  Sp.  Diet.  (1623),  JCcringa,.&  siring  spout 
to  spout  into  the  yard  of  him  that  cannot  make  water.  1653 
T.  BRUGIS  I 'ode  IWecum  (ed.a)  147  The  holes  of  the  siringe. 
pipe  are  like  to  bee  choaked.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mfch.t 
Syringe-case.  foiit.,  Syringe-engine.  /bid.,  Syringe-valve. 
1879  GOOUE  Catnl.  Aniin.  Resources  U.  S.  90  \Vater-gun*. 
Syringe-guns.  1903  Daily  Chrott.  26  Oct.  5/7  To  the  end 
of  the  syringe  fitted  a  nee-ale.  The  enclosing  metal  case  had 
apeitures  for  the  syringe  needle. 

Syringe  (srrind.V1,  v.  Forms:  see  prec.  [f. 
prec.  Ct.  F.  seringitert  It.  sciringare^  etc.] 

1.  trans.  To  treat  with  a  syiinge;  to  inject  or 
sprinkle  fluid  into  or  upon  by  means  of  a  syringe. 

1610  T.  COCKS  Diary  (1901)  99  Payde  ..  for  seringinge 
my  pursse  vj  d.  1651  FRENCH  Distill,  iv.  101  Two  or  three 
drops  being  dropped  into  the  Ear,  after  it  is  well  syringed. 
1662  GURSALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  verse  18.  vi.  565  Do  with 
thy  soul  as  the  Chyrurgeon  with  bis  patients  wounds,  who 
seringeth  them  with  some  sharp  searching  water.  1662 
R.  MATHKW  Unl.  Alch.  {92.  159  Being  deaf,  I  employed  a 
man  to  serrenge  my  ear.  1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  i.\.  82 
Your  Bauer  being  hot,  syringe  your  Fritters  in  it.  1842 
LOUDON  Suburban  Hart.  453  When  the  vine  is  in  a  growing 
state  the  air  must  be  kept  moist.  ..This  may  always  le 
effected  by  syringing  the  plants  before  shutting  up  the 
house.  1899  Alilnttt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  780  To  syringe 
out  any  purulent  lesions  with  carbolic  notation. 

absol.  1720  PKIOK  Let.  to  Swift  4  May,  I  did  not  take  care 
of  my  ears  till  I  knew  if  my  head  was  my  own  or  not ;  but 
am  now  syringing.  1884  PVE  Surgical  Handicraft  423 
Place  the  patient,  .with  the  affected  ear  downwards,  and 
syringe  from  below. 

2.  To  inject  (liquid)  by  means  of  a  syringe. 

I(553  T.  BKUGIS  I'ade  Mecum  (ed.  2)  214  Vineger..siringed 
into  the  cure,. is  good.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  hn/>r. 
(1756)  I.  299  This  Balsam  .is  to  be  syringed,  .into  the 
Wound.  1761  Ann.  Reg.  IV.  Use/.  Proj.  128/2  To  have  some 
warm  milk  and  water  syringed  up  her  nostrils. 

Hence  Syringed/'//./?.,  Syringing  vbl.  sb. 

1658  A.  Fox  ll'ftrtz'  Surf.  iv.  vi.  335  For  pains  in  the 
mouth,  a  strong  stringing  is  necessary.  1676  WISEMAN 
Ckirurg.  Treat,  iv.  vi.  326  A  flux  of  bloud  from  the  Nose, 
Mouth,  and  Eye,  which  was  s:opt  by  the  syiinging  up  of 
oxycrate.  1747  Mi:s.  GLASSE  Cookery  ix.  82  Syringed 
Fritters.  1850  Heck's  Florist  64  Ariitvlochia  hyperborea 
..requires  abundant  syringing  during  the  summer,  as  it  is 
a  plant  much  subject  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider. 

Syringeal  ^siri-ndgMl),  a.  Ornith.  [f.  L. 
tyring-^  SYRINX  +  -AL.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  con 
nected  with  the  syrinx  in  birds. 


1872  COVES  N".  Atner.  l',irds  178  The  syrin^eal  muscles 
are  two  pairs  at  most.  1883  MARTIN  &  MOALE  Vtrtebr.  Dis 
sect.  141  Cut  the  trachea  across  just  in  front  of  the  attach- 
nK-nt  of  the  syringeal  muscles. 

Syringefnl  (srrind^ful).  [f.  SYRINGE  sb.  + 
-Ft'L.]  The  quantity  that  a  syringe  will  hold. 

1733  A.  MONKO  in  bted.  £ss.  Edinb.  I.  98  The  Injector., 
will  be  able  to  throw  several  Syringe-fulls  into  the  Vessels. 
1864  Daily  Tel.  22  Sept.,  There  is  a  constant  splashing 
and  scrubbing ;  and  if  the  inquiring  traveller  issues  forth 
on  a  Saturday  morning  into  the  streets  he  may  very  likely 
get  a  syringeful  of  dirty  water  swished  into  his  face.  1897 
Ailbntt's  ^yst.  Med.  II.  885  Shops  where  injections  are  to 
be  had  at  so  much  the  syringeful. 

Syringiu  (sirrnc^in).  Chem.  Also  -ine.  [a. 
F.  syringittt)  f.  Syringa^  generic  name  of  the  lilac  : 
see -IN1,]  Awhitc  crystalline  substance,  C17H31O9, 
obtained  from  the  lilac,  Syringa  vttlgaris. 

1843   Cheat.  Caz.  \  Jan.   132   Syrin^iuc   is   insoluble   in 
aether,    1901  DORI.AND  Aled.Dict.  (ed.  2;,  Synngiii.  .is  used    , 
as  an  antiperiodic  in  malaria. 

SyringO-  (siinjgtf),  combining  form  of  Gr. 
<ri/p<'y£f<rv/K'yy"SYBiNXj  in  various  terms  of  anatomy, 
pathology,  etc.  Syri'ngograde  a,  and  s/>.  (see 
quots.).  ||  Syri  ngromye'lia,  ||  -myelus  [Gr. 
fjvf\6$  marrow,  used  for  '  spinal  cord  '],  dilatation 
of  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  forma 
tion  of  abnormal  tubular  cavities  in  its  substance  ; 
hence  Syri  ngomye*lic  a.t  of  or  pertaining  to 
syringomyelia;  so  Syri  ng-omyeli'tis,  inflamma 
tion  of  the  spinal  cord  producing  syiingomyelia ; 
Syringomyelocele  (see  quot.).  Syri*ngotome 
[mod.L.  syringotoinuSj  Gr.  -TO^O?  cutting],  an  in-  : 
strument  for  cutting  a  fistula  ;  so  Syring-o'tomy 
[mod.L.  syringotomia\)  incision  of  a  fistula. 

1839-47  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  1 1 1.  433/2  *Syringograde  ani 
mals.  Under  this  denomination  we  shall  include  the  Holo- 
thnria,  ths  Salp.x-,  ami  tl:e  larva;  of  those  insects  whose 
progression  is  effected  by  tlie  alternate  reception  and  expul 
sion  of  water  to  and  from  their  respiratory  organs  by  an 
action  similar  to  that  of  the  syringe.  Ibid.  414  i  The 
velocity  of  the  Syringogrades  is  accelerated  during  the  ex.  i 
pnlsion  of  the  water,  and  retarded  during  its  reception.  | 
1880  A.  FLINT  Pritic.  Med.  (ed.  4)75*)  Cavities  of  variable 
size  and  length  and  more  or  less  centrally  located,  may  be 
developed  in  the  spinal  cord  in  various  ways.  The  name 
syrirtgotiiyeltts  or  *jynfirtgviiryclia  is  given  to  tliese  pat  ho. 
logical  canals.  1897  AJUrttt'sSyst.  Med.  1 1 1. 310  In  syringo- 
myclia  very  copious  sweating  is  often  observed.  1899  It-id. 
VI,  554  Out  of  ^7  *syringpmyelic  arlhropathies, .  29  involved 
the  shoulder  joint.  1890  Bl LUNGS  Nnt.  Alcd.  Diet.  'Syringe*  \ 
myelitis..,  central  myelitis;  the  formation  in  the  spinal 
cord  of  a  fissure  or  canal  which  usually  lies  posterior  to  the 
central  canal.  Ibid.,  *Syringo-tityi'li>ct'lc  . .,  a  variety  of 
spina  bifida  in  which  the  central  canal  of  the  cord  is  dilated 
and  the  nerves  run  around  the  cyst.  1880  *.Syrini;omyelus 
[see  syringoitryclia}.  a  1883  FAGGE  friiic.  Hied,  (1886)  I. 
438  The  progressive  muscular  atrophy  due  to  syringomyelus. 
1848  DUNGI.ISOX  Alfd.  Lex.  (ed.  7),  "Syringotome.  1753 
Chambers  Cycl.  •$";///.,  *Syrinj;otomy. 

Syrinx  (si-riijics).  PI.  syringes  (siri-nd.^/z),  \ 
also  syrinxes.  [L.,  a.  Gr.  avpiy£  pipe,  tube,  ! 
channel,  fistula.] 

1.  An  ancient  musical  instrument:    —  PAN-PIPE. 
Also  alt  rib. 

1606    N.   B[AXTEK]  Sydney's   Ovrania   E  2,  The    Ilittour 
pyping  in  a  Syrinx  Reede.    1777  FOKSIKR  Voy.  round  World 
1.  456  A  new  musical  instrument,  con.-sistin:;  uf  eiglit,  Jiine    i 
or  ten  slender  reeds...  Its    resemblance   to    the  syrinx,    or     | 
Pan's  flute  of  the  civilized  Greeks.     1818  KKATS   i-imiym.     \ 
iv.  636   i'ipes  will   I   fa-liion  of  the  syrinx  flag.     1839  T.    ; 
MITCHELL  Frogs  of  Aristoph.  542  note.  Sharp  and  piercing    I 
syrinx-music.     1850  I.F.ITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mutter's  Anc.  Art 
§387  (cd.  2)  501  Pan  appears  as.,  the  teacher  of  the  youthful    ' 
Olympus  on  the  syrinx. 

2.  ArchxoL    pi.    Narrow   rock-cut   channels   or 
tunnels,  esp.  in  the  burial  vaults  of  ancient  Egypt,     i 

1678  CunwoRTH  Intfll.  Syst.  i.  iv.  322  The  Former  of  the>e    i 
Two  Hermes  ..  wrote  in   Hieroylyphicks  upon   Pillars,  iv 
TO   SuptYYi^n   yfit   (as  the  learned  Valesius   conjectures   it 
should   be  read,   instead  of  iijptnfinc/;.)     Which   Syringt-s    < 
what  they  were,   Am.   Marcellinus  will  instruct  us.     1774 
BRYANT  blythol.  I.  505  Subterraneous  passage*,  consisting 
of  labyrinths  cut  in  the  rock,  like  the  syringes  in  Upper 
Egypt.     1850  LRITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mailer's  A»ic.  Art  §  2i3 
The  ground  full  of  syrinxes  (tombs  of  Eeni-Hassan). 

3.  Omith.  The   organ    of  voice   in    birds,   also 
called  the  lower  larynx,  at  or  near  the  junction  of 
the  trachea  and  bronchi. 

187^  Cot-ES  ;V,  Amer.  Birds  178  The  syrinx  has  not  more 
than  one  pair  of  intrinsic  muscles  1888  ROLLESTON  & 
JACKSON  Anini. ^Life  55  Common  Pigeon.. .The  syrinx  or 
lower  larynx  is  simple. 

Syriologfiat  (sirVlod-jist).  rare.  [f.  Gr.  Xvptos 
SYRIAN" +  -I.OCIHT.]  One  versed  in  the  study  of 
Syrian  antiquities. 

1884  C.  R.  CONDKR  in  Contetttp.  Rev.  Dec.  857  The  Epypto- 
logi-t  and  the  A--syriolofiist  may  perhaps  be  unwilling  to 
allow  the  Syriologist,  as  he  may  be  called,  an  equal  footing 
with  themselves. 

Syrism  (si'riz'm).  rare.  [f.  Gr.  Xvpifttv  to  speak 
like  a  Syrian,  f.  Svpoy  Syrian:  see -ISM.]  =STRIAHM. 

1907  J.  MOFFATT  in  Expositor  Jan.  91  The  former,  .points 
to  an  expression  like  o^oAo-yftc  <v  TIM.  .as  a  '  Syrism  '. 

Syrkett,  obs.  form  of  CIRCUIT. 

Syrlye,  var.  SIIILY  a.  Obs. 

\  Syrma  l^sa-jmii).  Antiq.  [L.f  a.  Gr.  cvp^a, 
f.  avptiv  to  drag  or  trail  along.]  A  long  trailing 
garment,  as  that  worn  by  tragic  actors. 


1753  Chambers*  Cycl.  Supp.  1911  R.  Y.  TVRBFLL  in  2Qth 
Cent.  Apr.  693  He  pulls  over  his  stunted  shoulders  the 
synna  of  Attic  Tragedy. 

Ii  Syrmsea  (saimra).  Antiq.  Also  surmaia, 
surmia.  [mod.L.,  n,  Gr.  ovppaia  radish  used  as 
purge- plant,  purge,  f.  avppos  vomiting,  purging, 
f.  avptiv  to  drag  along,  sweep  away,  purge.]  A 
cathartic  said  to  have  been  used  in  some  Egyptian 
forms  of  embalming. 

1833  J.  DAVIDSON'  Embalming  8  The  third,  or  common 
process  [of  emlttlming],  consisted  in  passing  the  Surmaia 
(supposed  a  cathartic  solution)  through  the  body.  1860 
Smith's  Diet.  Bible  I.  s.v.  Embalming^  The  third  mode  [of 
embalming]  ..consisted  in  rinsing  out  the  intestines  with 
syrmatra,  an  infusion  of  senna  and  cassia,  1885  C.  G.  \V. 
l.o  K  \Yorkih<$  RtfeiMs  Ser.  iv.  41  2  The  nature  of  syr- 
maea,  or,  as  some  spell  it,  surinb,  is  not  known. 

Syrmaism  (>9'jm^|iz'm).  Antiq.  [ad.  Gr. 
avpfuiiernvtj  f.  avpfiaii^tiv  to  jiurge,  f.  avpftata 
SVUM.+:A.]  The  use  of  a  purgative  or  emetic. 

1842  Smith's  Diet.  Grk.  <V  ROJII.  Antiq.  6oS/2  Do>;s  when 
indisposed  sought  the  Triticmn  re^eus,  and  ti.e  same 
animal  taught  to  the  Egyptians  the  use  of  puigaiive,  consti 
tuting  tlie  treatment  called  Syrmaism. 

t"  Syrma  "tic,  *•  Obs.  rare.    [ad.  L.  syrntaHcust 

a.  Gr.  *rrup^aTi/fos,  f.  ffvpfia  SVHMA.J 

a.  ?  Uttered  in  the  lone  of  a  tiagic  actor. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  II.  74  The  Syrmatick  Blaze 
of  the  Lower-House  ran  thus. 

b.  (See  quot.  i 

1748  tr.  t't-getius'  Distempers  Horses  280  A  Horse  or 
Mule  that  is  synnatick,  or  liable  to  trail  his  Limbs,  is  known 
by  these  Sign<. 

Syrmountayne,  var.  SEIOHH-NTATX   Obs. 

c  1450  Alphita  (Anted.  Oxon.i  160/1  Sagafhtmsmt  sera~ 
fiittn,  .g.illice  t-t  anglice,  syrmnuntayne. 

Syrname,  oi>s.  form  uf  SUHNAME. 

Syro-  (s3i*T0  ,  ail.  Gr.  2t//>o-,  combining  form 
of  2t/poy  a  Syrian,  used  with  adj<.  or  sbs.  denoting 
other  peoples,  countries,  languages,  etc.,  signifying 
'  Syrian  or  in  a  Syrian  way  \  or  '  Sj  rian  and  .  .  ',  as 
Syro-Arabian,  -Babylonian,  -Chahiaic,  -Cl aldcan, 
-Galilean,  -Gyn'co-  Roman  ^  -Hebraic*  -hcxaplar, 
-Macedonian,  -Mesopotamian^  -J'osian,  -Roman. 

184*  I'lacnARD  Nat.  Hist.  Man  140  The  'Syro-Arabian 
nations,  termed  by  Eichborn  and  otlier  German  writers 
Semitic.  1845  KITTO  Cycl.  Bibl.  Lit.  s  v.  Alphabet,  A 
remarkable  coincidence  between  the  Syro- Arabian  alphabet 
and  the  phonetic  hieroglyphs.  //'/V/*.,  The  earliest  monu 
ments  of  the  Syro- Arabians.  1862  tr.  Re>:ans  Age  fy  Ant:'}. 
Kk.  Xal-athxa.n  Agric.  i;i.  90  The  traditions  of  the  *Syro- 
IJabylonian  school.  1845  Kino  Cycl.  Bibl.  Lit.  s.v.  '/.:n,i- 
tiwnt  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  (as  some  think)  fust 
written  in  "Syro-Chaldnic.  1886  En  y<.l.  Brit.  XX.  631  i 
"Syro-Chaldeans..  .The  laiiKimge  ot  the  m.nss  and  church- 
office  is  Syro-Chaldaic.  1808  biowi-R  Printer's  Gram.  2^9 
*Syro-Galilean.,Syro-Hebraic  [alphabetfi].  1824  J.  JOHN 
SON  Typogr.  II.  295  The  immediate  dt-scenthints  of  the 
Hebrew  [language]  weie  the  Samaiiian,  the  ChaUlaic,  the 
Arabic,  the  Egyptian,  the  Ethiopian,  and  the  Syro-Galilean. 
1686  L'sshers  Lt-lt.  41  From  the  'Syro-Grauco-R^inan  Month, 
Elul  Gorpia:us  and  September  began.  1808  "Syro-Hei  rait 
[see  Syro-Cali'e,in],  1865  J.  H.  INCKAIIAM  I  il'ar  of  1- ire 
I.  ix,  Another  Syro-Hebmic  dynasty.  1863  Smith's  Diet. 
Bt&lt  \\\*  1629  2  '1  he  "Syro-Hexaplar  veisii  n  [i.e.  Syriac 
version  from  Hexapl.tr  Greek  Ttxt]  \\asniade  on  the  prin 
ciple  of  following  the  Greek,  word  for  \void.  1728  CHAM- 
BF.KS  Cycl.  s.v.  Sf/t-iici.ifs,  'J  he  /Kia  of  tl.e  ?eleucides,  or 
the  'Syro- Macedonian  ./Era.  1834  Mirror  p/'i  itn,  -  |-.;b., 
It  corresponds,  .with  the  sixth  moons,  Dystms,  Seoastnst 
and  Dins,  uf  the  Syro-Macedonians,  Paphiai;s,  ;*nd  liithy- 
nians.  1840  DE  QuiNCEY  Esseiu-s  in.  Wks.  i  £90  VII.  161 
Under  the  Syro- Macedonian  kings.  1911  G.  ELLIOT  SMITH 
Anc.  Egyptians  viii.  143  If  I'.yypt  entered  into  relation 
ship  with  Sinner  by  the  northern— " Syi o-M esopotamian 
—route.  1907  Etiht.  J\cz'.  Apr.  4^0  Ornaments  which  may 
be  described  as  *Syro- Persian.  1818  HORNM-.  I  Hired,  Study 
Bible  (1827)  115  '1  he  PhUoxenian  or  *Syro-Philuxenian  \  er- 
sion  derives  its  name  from  Philoxenus  or  Xenayas,  Bi&hop 
of  Hiciapolis  in  Syria,  A.D.  488-518.  1686  L'sslie^s  I. fit.  41 
That  ,vra  Dhilc.arHa.itn  is  placed  by  Albategnius  in  the 
beginning  of  the  "Syro-Roman  Elul  or  September. 

Syrocca,    syrocco,    Syrone,    Syrop :     see 
SIROCCO,  CIRON,  SYKUP. 
Syroplioenician(sai3 -wf/ni-Jiftn),^.  (a.}  [f.L. 

Syrophanix,  -if-,  fern,  -phtsnissa,  a.  (Jr.  2ipo^>oiV(f, 
-IK-,  lem.  -./'oi'i'tffffa  :  see  SYHO-  nnrl  I'lHKNJC  AN, 

OE.  versions  of  Mark  vii.  26  have  the  adj.  sirofenisc : — 

C975  R"shw.  Gvsp.  Mark  vii.  26  £rat  autem  n.ttlier gen^ 
tilis  syrophi-entssa  gt-nere,  wars  -itudlict-  wif  i^ajt  haften 
flaes  sirophiniS(.a  cynnes;  Lindisf.  ?aes  cynnes  is  nemned 
syio-phoenisa ;  Ag s.  Go*p.  sirofei.iices  cynnes,  Ha: ton 
sy(ejrofeniscas  cynnes.] 

A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Syrophcenicia,  a  Roman 
province  of  Western  Asia,  including  Phoenicia  and 
the  territories  of  Damascus  and  Palmyra.  Also 
adj.  Iwlonging  to  this  country  or  its  inhabitants. 

1560  Bible  (Genev.)  Mark  vii.  26  The  woman  was  a  Greke, 
a  Syrophenissian  [1581  N.T.  (Rliem.)  Syrophaenician]  by 
nation.  1840  C.  O.  Miil/ers  Hist.  Lit.  Greect  ii.  \  4.  15 
Aphrodite,  who*e  worship  was  evidently  for  the  mo>t  part 
piopagated  over  Greece  from  Cyp.  us  and  Cythera  by  the  in 
fluence  of  Syrophornician  ttibes.  1860  Sim'f/t's  Diet.  Bible 
I.  856/2  This  Syrophoenician  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

I  Syrphus(s3uJys).  Entom.  Pl.syrphi^o'jfai). 
[mud.L.  (as  generic  name  in  Fabricius,  1/75),  ad. 
Gr.  ffvptftos  gnat.]  A  fly  of  the  genus  ^yrphus^ 
typical  of  the  Syrphidx,  a  large  and  widely-dis 
tributed  family  of  two-winged  flics,  mostly  bright- 
coloured,  feeding  on  pollen  and  in  the  larval  state 
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often  on  plant-lice,  etc.    Hence  Syrphian,  Syr-    ' 

pliid  ai?Js.)  belonging  lo  this  family  ;  also  as  $bs. 
1834  McMuRTRiE  Ctt-'ier's  Anim.  Kingd.  458  In  Syrphus, 

Eroi>erly  so  called,  the  abdomen  is  gradually  narrowed  from 
ase  lo  point.  1862  T.  W.  HARRIS  Insects  Injur,  I'egetat. 
(ed.  3)  Co8  The  Syrphians  (Syrphiilae)  have  a  fleshy,  large- 
lipped  proboscis.  1876  Van  Bcncdcn's  Anhn.  Parasites 
(188^)  122  The  banded  Syrphus  (Syrhhits  !>alteatns\  when 
in  the  larva  state,  seizes  the  rose  aphides,  and  sucks  their 
blood.  1879  E.  P.  WRIGHT  Anhn.  Life  510  The  Syrphi 
form  a  pretty  family  of  flies.  1879  Amer.  AWwrw/tf/XlU. 
260  Certain  syrphus-flies,  passionately  fond  of  color,  and 
themselves  biightly  colored, ..have  succeeded  in  producing 
certain  flowers  corresponding  to  their  tastes.  1899  D.  SHARP 
in  Cantbr.  Nat.  Hist.  VI.  502  Syrphid  larvae. 

Syrra(h,  syrrha,  obs.  ff.  SIRRAH. 

Syrreve,  obs.  form  of  SHERIFF. 

tSyrt.  Obs.  Forms:  6  syrte,  6-7  sirt,  7-8 
syrt.  [ad.  L.  SYRTIS.  Cf.  F.  (pi.)  sirtes,  syrtes, 
It.,  Sp.  sirte,  Pg.  (pi.)  syrfes.]  =  SYHTIS. 

J57S  •Wirr.  Mag.tAlbanact\\\,  As  doth  the  slnpinan  well 
forsee  the  storme,  And  knowes  what  daunger  lyesjn  syrtes 
of  sande.  Ibid.,  Madan  vii.  As  hee  that  striues  in  soakte 
quitke.sirtsof  sand  Still  sinkes.  1618  BOLTOS  Florus  iv. 
xii.  (1636)  328  The  Musulamians  and  Getulians,  who  border 
upon  the  Syrts.  1626  tr.  }>occa!ini*s  New-found  Politicke 
i,  42  They  discouered  the.  .Ocean  of  the  Courts  to  be  ^a!l 
ouer  full  of  flats,  shelues,.  .quicksands,,  .rocks,  gulfs,  whirl 
pools,  sirts  [etc.].  1627  ^\\"t  Lncan  ix.  354  These  Syrts. . 
Nature  as  douhtfull  left  twi.vt  sea,  and  land,  c  1715  \'OI:NG 
Ocean  xvii,  The  syrt,  the  whirlpool,  and  the  rock.  1718 
ROWF.  tr.  Liican  369  These  Syrts  shall  all  be  dry  and  solid 
Ground. 

Syrtic  (soMtik),  a.  [ad.  L.  syrticust  f.  Syrt  is : 
see  next  and  -ic.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  quicksand. 

1846  WORCESTER  (ciling  Ed.  Rev."), 

II  Syrtis  (s5*.itis).  PI.  syrtes  (-fz).  Also  6-7 
sirtis.  [L.,  a.  Gr.  'S.vprts,  avpTts,  f.  avpftvio  drag 
along,  sweep  away.]  Proper  name  of  two  large 
quicksands  (Syrtis  major  and  minor}  off  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa  ;  hence  %en.  a  quicksand. 
[1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  K.  xv.  cl[i].  (Uodl.  MS.) 
If.  166  b/i  Sirtes  be|?  places  in  l>e  see  ful  of  grauel.  .Sirtes 
bej?  bi  (>e  see  of  E-j;ipte  and  ymedled  J>ei\vith  in  many 
places.]  1526  TINDALE  Acts  xxvii.  17  Fearynge  lest  we 
shulde  have  fallen  into  Syrtes  [so  COVKRDAI.K  and  Gt'tievii ; 
Great  B il>l>!  the  Syrtes,  Khdtns  the  Syrte  ;  1611  thequicke- 
sands;  Vutg.  Syrti»tt  Gr.  7i\v  Supra-].  1552  EI.YOT,  Cyrc- 
KAfVa.,batD  on  the  west  the  great  Sirtis.  1667  MII.TOM 
/'.  /,.  ii.  gig  Quencht  in  a  Boggie  Syrtis,  neither  SL-.-I,  Nor 
gopd  diy  Land.  1697  DHYDEN  SEneid  iv.  59  Here  lies  a 
barren  Wast  of  tliirsty  Land,  And  there  the  Syrtes  raise  the 
moving  Sand.  1755  GentL  Mag.  July  321/2  This  prodigi 
ous  syrfis.  1771  SMOU.HTT  Hmitfli,  Cl.,  Let.  to  Sir  //'. 
Phillips  12  Sept.,  In  crossing  these  treacherous  Syrtes  with 
a  guide,  we  perceived  a  drowned  horse. 
b.  //.  used  .is  sing. 

1646  G.  DAXIKL  Addtvsse  108  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  13  The 
La  hour's  over  If  from  this  Syrte's  wee  our  Sand  recover.  1648 
—  Ecl>g\.  124  The  Syrtes  of  my  Thought  confounds  my  will. 
1698  FHVER  Ace.  E.  India  fy  P.  58  Somewhat  undermined 
by  the  beating  of  the  Sea,  where  It  works  its  self  into  a 
Syrtes. 

Syrup  (si'rap),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  4-6  syrope, 
4-7  (9  arch.}  syrop,  (5  cyryppe,  5-7  syr-,  sir-, 
6-7  syrr-,  sirr-?  5  -ip(pe,  -yp^pe,  -ipe,  -epe,  5-7 
-op^pe,  -ope,  -up^pe,  -upe),  5-  (now  U.S}  sirup, 
6-  syrup.  ^.  4  surrip,  surype,  5  surripe,  6  -op, 
7  -ope.  7.  5  serop,  -ep,  6  -oppe,  serrop.  S.  5 
soryp,  -ippe,  6  -yppe.  [a.  OF.  strop t  cyrop,  serop 
(from  I3th  cent.),  mod.F.  strop  =  It.  siroppo, 
$ciroppQ>  ined.L.  sir  opus  ^  sirnpus,  surttpns,  whence 
MLG.  sirup,  MDu.  syro(o}pt  Du.  siroopt  MUG. 
sirop,  -tip,  G.,  Sw.,  Da.  sirup ;  related  to  the  south 
western  Romanic  forms  (with  or  without  Arabic 
article  prefixed)  Pr.  eisarop,  isarop  (cf.  N.\*.ysseropt 
essyrot\  Cat.  aixaropy  Sy.  jarope  medicinal  potion, 
bitter  draught,  jarabe,  ^ajarabesywp,  Pg.  xarope, 
f  enxarope  potion,  syrup  ;  all  ultimately  from  Arnb. 
sharab  wine  or  other  beverage,  syrup,  shurb  drink  ; 
see  SHRAB,  SHRUB  sb%,  SHEIUJET.] 
1.  A  thick  sweet  liquid;  esp.  one  consisting  of  a 
concentrated  solution  of  sugar  in  water  (or  other 
medium,  e.g.  the  juices  of  fruits). 

a.  Such  a  liquid  medicated,  or  used  as  a  vehicle 
for  medicines. 

1398  TKEVISA  Earth.  De  P.  K,  vi.  xxi.  (Bodl.  MS.) If.  45/2 
Some  drinke  is  medicinable  [as]  surypes  \ed.  1495  cyryppe*], 
oximel  [etc.].  Ibid,  xvii,  xii.  193  b/i  Sirop  ymade  of 
wormode  helpej?  the  lyuoure.  a  1400-50  H'ars  Alex.  2558 
My-self  with  a  serop  [Ditbl.  ATS.  Syrope]  sail  saue  30 w  be- 
lyue  a  1400-50  Sto^k'toliii  Aled.  J/.V.  10  For  to  makyn 
surripe  bat  is  siryctyf.  c  1400  Ltinf ranees  Cirurg.  76  5eue 
him.  .Julep  —  )'at  is  a  sirup  inaad  oonly  of  water  oCOf  SUgre. 
c  1450  LVDG.  &  UUKCU  St-crets  1990  Sorippys  bittyr  be  pio- 
fuable  to  the.  1450-80  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  33  It  is  holsome 
to  take  sowre  Syrepe  fastyng  for  flewme.  1579  TOMSON 
Calvin's  Serin.  Tim.  444/1  Physicians . . ,  when  they  wil  giue 
a  stcke  man  some  drtnke, ..  will  sweeten  it,  bycause  the 
medicine  of  it  selfe  is  vnpleasant,  and  therefore  they  mi xe 
some  sugar  or  syrrop  with  it.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  in.  111.331 
Not  Poppy,  nor  Mandragora,  Nor  ail  the  drowsie  Syrrups 
of  the  world.  1716  Poor  Robin  Aug.  64,  Patience  is  as 
good  a  Medicine  to  cure  a  waspish  Woman  of  Sullenness, 
as  an  Ants  Et;g  in  Syrup  for  him  that  is  troubled  with  the 
Sciatica.  1811  A.  T.  THOMSON  Land.  Disp.  (1818)  680 
S>TUps..are  saturated  solutions  of  sugar  in  water,  either 
simple,  or  united  with  some  vegetable  principle,  with  the 


392 

view  either  to  colour,  flavour,  or  medicinal  virtue.  1875 
H.  C.  WOOD  Thentf.  (1879)  18  Syrups  are  sugary  liquids, 
the  menstruum  or  basis  of  which  is  water,  with,  in  some 
cases,  vinegar  or  alcohol. 

b.  As  used  in  cookery,  confectionery,  etc.  as  a 
sweetener,  preservative,  or  article  of  food ;  also 
gen.  (often  in  reference  to  its  thick  or  viscid  con 
sistence). 


.   K*-  -j..f   r~'  •    7J    .      —    .f   >i  c  it 

.3.0  DOUGLAS  /Kticu  xn.  1'rol.  145  Hailsum  of  smell  as 
ony  spicery. . .  Seroppis,  sewane,  sugour,  and  synamome. 
1601  HOLLAND  /'liny  xx.  xix.  II.  69  Seeth  it  a  second  time 


Syrup.  1769  MRS.  RAIFALD  Kng.  Hoiisekpr.  (1778)  333 
Add  four  pounds  of  treble  refined  sug.ir,  boil  it  to  a  thin 
syrup.  1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Kci.  t,  Art  II.  435  Distil 
off  a  part  of  the  acid,  till  wh.it  remains  in  the  retort  has 
the  consistence  of  sirup.  1820  KKATS  Eve  St.  Agnes  xxx, 
Lucent  syrops,  linct  with  cinnamon.  1837  M.  DONOVAN 
Dom.  Econ.  II.  229  Molasses.. is  the  syrup  which  remains 
after  all  the  sugar  has  been  crystallised  from  it.  1857 
MILLER  Klein.  Chan.,  Org.  (1862)  ii.  §  I.  75  Sugar  is  largely 
used  as  an  antiseptic,  in  syrups  and  preserves. 

c.  spec,  (a)  =  MOLASSES  i.     local  (U.S.,  etc.). 
(M  In  sugar-manufacture,  applied  to  various  stages 
of  the  liquid. 

1:1553  in  Hakluyt  I'oy.  (1599)  II.  II.  8  Malassos  or  sugar 
Syrope.  1699  l.a-.vs  Nc:'is  xxviii.  §  3  (1740)  22  Many  Persons 
. .  buy  Syrups,  Sugar,  and  Melasses,  of  Negroes  who  steal  the 
same.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl,  s.  v.  Sugar,  There  are  three 
Kinds  of  Syrops  that  run  from  Sugar.  Ibid.,  Sugars  of  fine 
Syrops.  1839  UKE  Diet.  Artste\c.  1204  Syrup  intended  for 
forming  clayed  susar  must  be  somewhat  more  concentrated 
in  the  feache.  1860  [see  2].  1889  in  Opeloiisas  (Louisiana) 
Democrat  2  Feb.  2  3  Outside  of  Louisiana  they  usually  call 
syrup  molasses. 

d.  transf.  A  liquid  of  syrupy  consistence. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chim.  Org.  Batiks  24  It  [sc,  lactic  acid] 
thickens  to  a  syrup. 

2.  With  qualifying  words,  indicating  the  source, 
or  the  flavouring  or  medicinal  ingredient,  as  syrup 
of  almonds,  s.  of  diacodiuin,  s.  of  poppies,  s.  of 
rhubarb,  s.  of  roses, s.  of  squills,  s.  of  vinegar,  s.  of 
violets,   etc. ;    •)•  syrup   of  soot,   humorously   for 
coffee  ;  syrup  of  sugar,  molasses  (cf.  I  c).     Also 
golden  syrup,  syrup  of  a  bright  golden-yellow 
colour,  drained  off  in  the  process  of  obtaining  re 
fined  crystallized  sugar;  green  syrup  (see  GREEN 
a.  12). 

c  1400  Sccreta  Secret.,  Cm.  Loidsh.  83  If  he  haue  brist, 
drynke  he  a  syrupe  of  ro-es.  rt  1400-50  Stockholm  Med. 
J/.V.  ii  Kor  to  makyn  surripe  of  violet;  it.  of  wormwode. 
1577  1!.  C.OOGR  tr.  lleresl'ock's  Ifusb.  (1586)  147  Some  turne 
it  \sc.  milk)  with,  .syropeof  Vinegar.  1663  Cnf>  of  Coffee  (in 
1  )'Israeli  Cur.  Lit.  (iS66)  296/2)  A  loathsome  potion, . .  Syrop 
cf  soot,  or  essence  of  old  shoes.  1715  F.  SI.ARE  Vitidic. 
Sugars  15  Some  of  the  most  pleasant  Fruits  are  kept  in  the 
Syrup  of  Sugar. .the  Revolution  of  a  whole  Year.  1728 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  There  are  various  Kinds  of  Syrops, 
denominated  from  the  various  Fruits,  £c.  they  are  extracted 
from  ;  as  Syrop  of  Violets,  of  Elder,  of  Wormwood,  of  Pop 
pies,  &c.  1741  Comfl.  I-'am.-l'icce  I.  i.  18  Take..i  Ounce 
of  Syrup  ofUiacodium.  1789  W.  KUCMAN  Dam.  Hied.  xl. 
(1790)  409  Such  things  as  promote  expectoration  ..  as  the 
syrup  of  squills.  1848  UI/XGLISON  Mcii.  Lex.  (ed.  7)  s.v., 
Syrups.. are  chiefly  used  to  render  medicines  palatable... 
S.  of  Almonds. .s.  of  Uuckthorn..s.  of  Garlic. .s.  of  Rhu- 
barh[etc.].  1860  Ure's  Diet.  Arts,  etc.  III.  823  Crushed  sugar 
. .  The  concentration  resembles  that  of  loaf  sugar . .  The  first 
crystallisation  is  called  '  crushed  ',  and  the  second  *  pieces  j, 
the  drainage  from  which  goes  by  the  name  of  *  syrup'. 
When  this  syrup  is  diluted,  filtered  through  animalcharco.il, 
and  concentrated,  it  is  called  'golden  syrup'.  1897  Alt- 
butt's  Syst.  Sled.  III.  696  Sugar.. in  the  form  of  honey, 
golden  syrup,  or  still  better  the  old  fashioned  black  treacle, 
tends  to  act  as  a  laxative.  1902  Maple  syrup  [see  TREACLE 
si'.  4].  1907  Vcrney  ATem,  I.  9  The  fruit  syrups,  raspberry 
vinegar,  home-made  wines,  .were  important  drinks  when  tea, 
coffee  and  chocolate  were  unknown. 

3.  fig. 

a  1533  Ln.  BURNERS  Gold.  fik.  M.  Aurel.  xxix.(i535)48  b, 
Lyke  manerthey  of  dere  vnderstandynge  haue  nede.  .to  be 
licit. d  with  other  syropes  th:m  they  of  grosse  vnderstandyng. 
1547-64  liAL'LDwiM  Mor.  Philos*  (Palfr.)  86  Yertue. .is. .a 
sirrup  that  forthwith  healeth.  1581  PKTTIE  tr.  Guazzos 
Civ.  Conv.  in.  (1586)  145  Riches.. can  hardly  last,  without 
they  be  conserued  with  the  sweete  sirrope  of  wisedome, 
1589  R.  HAHVKY  PI.  Perc.  18  Their  rellish  is  altered  so  far 
with  the  sirope  of  selfe  loue,  that  Choller  is  called  Zeale, 
and  Melancholy  Mortification.  1599  K,  JONSON  Ev,  Alan 
ontofUuin.  \\.  ii,  Why,  therein  lies  the  sirrup  of  the  iest. 
1600  S.  NICHOLSON  Acolastus  (1876)  55  O  lend  me  thy 
insinuating  power,  Words  steep'd  in  syrop  of  Ambrosia. 
1679  AI.SOP  Melins  Inq.  n.  iv.  268  They  understood  nothing 
of  the  Modern  Curious  Arts  of  Conserving  Candying  and 
Preserving  Religion  \\\  Ceremonious  Syrups;  and  yet  Reli- 

fion  kept  sweet  and  Good,      1890   Spectator  i  Feb.  170/1 
Ir.  Gurney's  perpetual  sweetness  is  cloying.     Spiritual  life 
is  not  all  syrup,  and  Mr.  Gurney's  poems  are  almost  ail  of 
them  syrup. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb, 

1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Siipp.  s.v.,  The  business  of  syrup* 
making.  iCys;  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  2191/2  Earthen  sirup- 
jars.  Ibid.)  Serit^-sffintf,  an  attachment  to  a  soda-water 
apparatus,  to  supply  the  tumblers  with  sirups.  1884^  Ibid.^ 
Sufpl.  818/2  The.. sirup  gage,  .is  a  device,  .for  delivering 
a  fixed  quantity  of  sirup  and  carbonade  into  bottles  at 
the  bottling  machine. 


SYSSITION. 

Sy'rnp,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  Hence  Syruped 
(si'rapt) />//. <r.,  Syruping  z«V.  j/'.  and///. o. 

1.  trans.  To  cover  with  or  immerse  in  syrup. 
Also,  in  bottling  fruit,  etc.,  to  fill  the  bottle  with 
syrup. 

1619  DRAYTON  Quest  fl/ Cynthia  1,  Yet  when  there  haps  a 
honey  fall,  Wee'll  lick  the  sirupt  leaues.  1640  X.  CAREW 
Complement  vi.  Poems  (1651)  138  Suger'd  sweets,  as  sirropt 
berries.  1659  GAUDF.N  Slight  Healers  (1660)  34  As  gilded 
or  syrupped  bitter  pils.  1859  CHR.  G.  ROSSETTI  Goblin 
Market  Poet.  Wks.  (1904)  7/1  The  drip  Of  juice  that 
syruped  all  her  face.  1875  HOWKI.I.S  Foregone  Concl.  34 
Padre  Girolamo  does  not  shower  these  syiuped  rose-leaves 
indiscriminately  upon  visitors.  1885  Pall  Mal/G.  15  Oct. 
4/1  The  '  syruping  '  and  '  labelling  '  is.  .done  by  boys. 

t2.  To  treat  with  medicinal  syrup.  Otis. 

Cf.  Sp.  jarop(e}art  to  medicine. 

1671  MAYNWAKING  Anc.  ff  Mod.  Pract.  PJtysick  31  No 
syruping,  no  apozems,  no  Barly  waters.  179*  W.  ROBF.RTS 
Looker-on  No.  29  (1794)  1.  418  To  be  perfumed  into  health, 
and  syrupped  into  a  sound  constitution. 

3.  To  make  into  or  bring  to  the  consistence  of 
syrup. 

1847  W.  J.  EVANS  Sugar.planter's  Man.  174  Moulds., 
admit  of  a.  .more  successful  syruping  afterwards,  should  it 
be  desirable  to  submit  the  sugar  to  that  operation.  Ibid. 
180  Liquoring  or  syruping  the  sugar  has  for  its  object  the 
replacing  of  the  dark-coloured  molasses  by  another  liquid 
of  greater  purity  and  of  lighter  colour.  Ibid.  1 84  When  the 
sugar  after  it  has  been  syruped  is  sufficiently  dry,  it  must  be 
.  .put  into  hogsheads. 

•f  Syru-pical,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  SYRUP  sb.  + 
-ICAI..]  =  next. 

1659  GAYTON  Art  Longevity  68  With  candid  sugar,  Ana, 
and  these  all  Boyl'd  in  a  Balneo,  till  Syrrupical. 

Syrupy  (si-rapi),  a.  Also  8  syruppy,  9  sirupy. 
[f.  Svui'P  sl>.  +  -Y.]  Partaking  of  the  qualities  of 
syrup  ;  esp.  having  the  viscid  consistence  of  syiup. 

1707  MORTIMER  Hnsb.  (1721)  II.  344  Apples.. that  are  of 
a  syrupy  tenacious  nature.  1733  SHAW  Chew.  Lcct.  xu 
(1755)  218  A.. rich,  syrupy,  or  treacly  Substance.  1740 
A.  HILL  in  Richardson's  Corr.  (1804)  I.  49  The  must,  so 
enriched  from  its  syruppy  consistence  of  body.  1830  M. 
DONOVAN  DOIII.  Econ.  I.  281  A  sweet  and  sirupy  wine  will 
become  improved  by  keeping  on  the  lees.  1842  T.  GRAHAM 
Elent.  Client,  in.  ii.  §  2.774  Phosphoviiiic  acid  is  a  colour 
less,  syrupy  liquid.  1897  Allbutt  s  Syst.  Med.  111.  292  The 
fluid  is  evaporated  until  it  acquires  a  syrupy  consistency. 

fig.  1832  Examiner  663/1  Her  voice  has  lost  none  of  its 
sirupy  richness.  1866  Conttuif.  Jtev.  II.  186  It  is  not  easy 
to  translate  such  syrupy  sentiment. 

Syrurge,  -gery,  -gyan :  see  CHIRURCE,  CHIR- 
TJRGERY,  CHIHUKGEON. 

t  Syry,  a.  Obs.  Also  4  Siry,  5  Sire.  [ad.  L. 
Syrtus,  a.  Gr.  Sipios  SYRIAN.]  Syrian.. 

1382  WvcUV  Dan.  ii.  4  Caldeis  answerden  to  the  kyngby 
Siry  [1388  Sirik]  speche.  c  1449  PKCOCK  Repr.  IV.  iv.  438 
Cephas.,  is.,  a  word  of  Sire  tunge.  1526  fi/gr.  PeiJ.  (W.  de 
W.  1531)  i8ob,  After  Saynt  belle,  in  the  Syry  tonge,  Maria 
is  as  moche  to  saye  as  a  lady. 

Sys(e:  see  SEE  v.,  SICE,  SITHE  si.'1,  SIZE. 

Syser,  var.  SICEK  Ol>s.,  strong  drink. 

Syaers,  sysors,  -owrys,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  SCISSORS. 

Syskenne,  Sysme,  Sysour(e:  see  SISKIN, 
SCHISM,  SizER1. 

Syss,  Sc.  pi.  of  SITHE  sb.1  Obs. 

a  1500  Lancelot  3054  And  to  sir  gawan..Me  recommend 
and  thonk  a  thousand  syss. 


COSli 
to  i 

SYX-  +  oap(  flesh.] 

L  Anat.  The  union  of  bones  by  means  of  inter 
vening  muscle. 

1676  WISEMAN  Chintrg.  Trent,  vil.  ii.  470.  1726  MONRO 
Anat.  Bones  267  The  Scapula.. is  connected  by  Sysarcosis 
to  the  Head,,Vertebrae,  Ribsand  Os  Hyoides.  1835-6  Todds. 
Cycl.  Anat.  I.  257. 

2.  Path,  and  Surg.  The  healing  of  a  wound  by 
granulation  or  the  lormation  of  new  flesh. 

1753  Chambers'  Cycl.  Stiff.,  Syssarcosis . .  is  also  used . .  to 
express  a  method  of  curing  wounds  of  the  head,  .by  means 
of  promoting  the  granulation,  as  it  is  called,  or  growth  of 
new  flesh.  1767  [see  SvMI'HYSIS  I  c]. 

Sysse,  obs.  form  of  SICK. 

Syssel.  Iceland.  [Icel.  sysla  business,  work, 
stewardship,  prefecture,  diocese.]  (See  quots.) 
Hence  Sysaelman. 

C1792  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  IX.  90/2  The  governor  [of 
Iceland]. .has  under  him  a  bailiff,  two  laymen,  a  sheriff, 
and  21  sysselmen,  or  magistrates  who  superintend  small 
districts.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII.  427/1  These  districts  [of 
Iceland]  are  divided  into  syssels,  or  sherifltloms,  a  sysse_l. 
man  being  a  magistrate  and  receiver  of  tlie  king's  taxes  in 
each  of  them. 

II  Syssitia  (sisHia).  Gr.  Antiq.  [a.  Gr.  ava- 
ahia,  pi.  of  avaatnov  common  meal,  or  avaania, 
n.  of  action  f.  avaanm  eating  in  common  or  ova- 
antiv  to  mess  in  common,  f.  aw  SYN-  +  airos  food.] 
a.  Meals  eaten  together  in  public,  b.  The  custom 
of  eating  the  chief  meal  of  the  day  at  a  public  mess, 
as  practised  in  Sparta  and  Crete.  Also  Syssi- 
tion  (-i-li(m),  a  common  meal,  mess. 

1835  THIRLWALU  Greece  I.  vii.  287  The  most  important 
feature  in  the  Cretan  mode  of  life,  is  the  usage  of  the  Syssi. 
tin,  or  public  meals,  of  which  all  the  citizens  partook.  1846 
GKOTE  Gret-ce  n.  vi.  II.  =104  (Lycurgus]  constituted,  .the 
Syssitia  or  public  mess.  1874  SYMONDS  Sk.  Italy  4-  Greece 


SYSTALTIC. 

(1898)  I.  xiii.  287  Necessity  and  the  waiter  drive  them  all  to 
a  sepulchral  syssition. 

trans/.  1885  I'all  Matt  O.  27  May  6/1  As  regards  the 
midday  meal,  I  .im  aware  that  dinner  is  provided  for  the 
few  who  elect  to  do  the  preparation  work  at  school, ..  but  this 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  syssitia  that  I  desiderate. 

Syst,  obs.  2nd  sing.  ind.  pres.  of  SEE  v. 

Systaltic  (sistcc-ltik),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  syslalti- 
cus,  a.  Gr.  OWTO\TIKOS,  f.  aw  SVN-  +  CTTO^TOS,  vbl. 
adj.  f.  ffraA.-  :  ar(\\(iv  to  place,  put  (cf.  SYSTOLE) 
Cf.  F.  systaltiquc] 

1.  Phys.  Contracting ;  of  the  nature  of  contrac 
tion  ;  spec,  applied  to  movement,  as  that  of  the 
heart,  in  which  there  is  alternate  contraction 
(systole)  and  dilatation  (diastole). 

^1676  rhil.  Trans.  XI.  772  The  Systaltick  motion  of  the 
circumjacent  part*,  for  returning  the  bloud  along  the  veins 
to  the  heart.  1747  tr.  Astruc's  Fevers  156  In  such  dis 
orders,  the  sudden  systaltic  constriction  of  the  skin  produce! 
the  chilness.  1848  DUNGLISON  Med.  I.cx.  (ed.  7). 

f2.  Applied  to  the  power  of  'materialization' 
(conceived  as  contraction  or  condensation)  of  a 
disembodied  or  unembodied  spirit.  Obs. 

1687  H.  MoREC»»/«.  Remark.  Star.  (1689)  411  An  emi 
nent  Example  of  this  Systaltick  Power  of  Spirits  viz.,  an 
Arm  seen,  .striking  such  a  stroke  upon  the  Floor,  that  it 
made  the  very  Walls  of  the  House  to  shake.  1711  //. 
Mart's  Antid.  All,,  m.  ix.  §  2.  Schol.  173  The  Devil  would 
so_  manage  himself  by  the  motion. .of  rm  body,  which  by 
this  Systaltick  power  he  could  make  tangible  and  palpable. 

f3.  In  ancient  Greek  music  applied  to  a  style  of 
melody  having  the  effect  of  'contracting'  or  de 
pressing  the  mind,  or  affecting  it  with  tender 
emotion  Obs. 


Appeasing.  1776  BURNEY  Hist.  Mus.  I.  v.  6)  Klclvprcitt 
was  divided  into  three  kinds:  first,  the  Systaltic,  or  thru 
which  inspired  the.  .tender  passions,  as  well  as  the  plaintive, 
t  Systasis  (si-stasis).  Obs.  [med.  or  mod.L., 
a.  Gr.  avaraan  composition,  collection,  union, 
alliance,  f.  avv  STN-  +  ara-  (see  SYSTATIC).] 

1.  The  act,  or  the  result,  of  setting  or  putting 
together ;  combination,  synthesis.    Also,  system. 

1605  BACON  Ailv.  Ltarn.  H.  xvii.  §  it  Other  diversities  of 
Methods.. as  that  of  Resolution  or  Analysis  of  Constitu 
tion  or  Systasis,  of  Concealment  or  Cryptique.  1658  SIK  T. 
BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  iv.  68  The  three  substances..  ;  That 
is,  the  indivisible  or  divine,  the  divisible  or  corporeal,  and 
that  third,  which  was  the  Systasis  or  harmony  of  those  two, 
in  the  mystical  decussation.  1710  T.  FL-I.LER  Pliarm.  Ex- 
temp.zoi  An..  Exultation  of  the  whole  Systasis  of  the  Spirits. 

2.  A  political  union  or  confederation.    (Cf.  SY.V- 
CRETISM.) 

1790  BURKE  Rr.<.  France  328  The  municipal  army.. is  a 
worse  preservative  of  a  general  constitution,  than  thesystasis 
of  Crete,  or  the  confederation  of  Poland. 

Systatic  (sistartik),  a.  (sl>.)  [ad.  med.  and 
mod.L.  systalicus,  a.  Gr.avaraTtKus  commendatory, 
drawing  together,  compacting,  f.  avv  SYN- +  0-7-0- 
to  place  (see  STAND  z>.),  after  amtaraeeu  to  associ 
ate,  put  together,  combine,  bring  together  as 
friends,  introduce.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  involving '  systnsis ' ;  synthetic. 
1640  G.  WATTS  tr.  Bacon's  Adv.  Learn,  vi.  ii.  276  Those 

other  Methods,  Analytique  ;  Systatique;  Dierilique;  [etc.]. 

2.  Path.  Involving  several  of  the  sensory  powers 
simultaneously;  sb.  a  disease  which  does  this. 

[1810  GOOD  Nosology  348  Systatica.]    In  recent  Diets. 

3.  Systolic  letter  or  epistle  (med.L.  li/terse  sys- 
tatiae),  an  introductory  or  commendatory  letter. 
rare-".  In  reccnt  Diets 

t  Systa-tical,  a.  Obs.  [Formed  as  prec.  + 
-ICAL.]  Relating  to  combination  or  synthesis. 

1674  JEAKE  Arith.  662  Three. .is  called  a  Systatical  or 
Substantial  Number,  because  all  Sublunary  Bodies  consist 
of  the  three  principal  Substances,  Sal,  Sulphur,  and  Mercury. 

System  (si-stem).  Also  7-8  systeme,  8 
sistem(e.  [ad.  late  L.  systfina  musical  interval, 
in  med.  or  mod.L.,  the  universe,  body  of  the 
articles  of  faith,  a.  Gr.  ovarr/na.  organized  whole, 
government,  constitution,  a  body  of  men  or  animals, 
musical  interval,  union  of  several  metres  into  a 
whole,  f.  avv  SYN-  +  ara-,  root  of  laravai  to  set  up 
(see  STAND  v.).  Cf.  F.  systeme  (1664,  '  le  systeme 
de  1'ame',  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  It,  Sp.  sistetna,  Pg. 
systtma,  G.  system,  etc.] 

I.  An  organized  or  connected  group  of  objects. 

1.  A  set  or  assemblage  of  things  connected, 
associated,  or  interdependent,  so  as  to  form  a 
complex  unity;  a  whole  composed  of  parts  in 
orderly  arrangement  according  to  some  scheme  or 
plan ;  rarely  applied  to  a  simpleorsmall  assemblage 
of  things  (nearly  =  '  group '  or  '  set '). 

a  1638  MEDE  Apostasy  Latter  Times  (1641)  64  Mans  life 
is  a  systeme  of  divers  ages. ..  The  yeare  is  a  systeme  of  foure 
seasons.  1651  HOBDES '  Lefiath.  II.  xxii.  115  By  Systemes; 
I  understand  any  numl>ers  of  men  joyned  in  one  Interest, 
or  one  Businesse.  a  1676  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  I.  i. 
^677)  J5  l'ne  Universe,  as  it  comprehends  the  Systeme, 
Order  and  Excellencies  of  all  created  Beings.  1719  BUTLER 
Strni.  Wks.  1874  II.  31  The  body  is  a  system  or  constitu 
tion:  so  is  a  tree:  so  is  every  machine.  1775  BRYANT 
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Mytliol.  II.  469  The  exit  from  the  Ark  ;  when  the  whole  of 
the  animal  system  issued  to  light.  1788  PRIESTLEY  Led. 
Hist.  in.  xiv.  in  The  Greeks  distributed  their  years  into 
systems  of  four,  calling  them  Olympiads.  i8oa  PALEY 
Nat.  Theol.  xxv.  (1819)  398  The  universe  itself  is  a  system ; 
each  part  either  depending  upon  other  parts,  or  being  con 
nected  with  other  parts  by  some  common  law  of  motion. 
1829  Chapters  Phys.  Sci.  3^1  The  ancients  divided  the 
starry  sphere  into,  .constellations,  or  systems  of  stars. 

b.  spec,  (with  this,  a  possessive,  or  the  like) : 
The  whole  scheme  of  created  things,  the  universe. 
1619  SELDEN  Upon  Draytmt's  Bar.  Wars  D.'s  Poems 
A  iv  b,  Thy  Martiall  Pyrrhique,  and  thy  Kpique  strains  I)i- 
gesting  Warres  with  heart-vniting  I.oues;  The  two  first 
Authors  of  what  is  compos'd  In  this  round  Systeme  All. 
1769  E.  BANCROFT  Guiana  2  The  blessings  of  Nature,  have 
in  no  part  of  our  habitable  system,  been  dispensed  with  a 
more  liberal  hand.  1816  G.  FIELD  in  ramp/ileteer  (1617) 
IX.  lor  (title)  TpiTOyfi'ta;  or,  a  Brief  Outline  of  the  Uni 
versal  System. 

2.  Physics.  A  group  of  bodies  moving  about  one 
another  in  space  under  some  particular  dynamical 
law,  as  the  law  of  gravitation  ;  spec,  in  Asiron.  a 
group  of  heavenly  bodies  connected  by  their  mutual 
attractive  forces  and  moving  in  orbits  about  a  centie 
or  central  body,  as  the  solar  system  (the  sun  with 
its  attendant  planets,  etc.),  the  system  of  a  planet 
(the  planet  with  its  attendant  satellites). 

1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  iv.  iii.  §  24  If  we  ..  confine  our 
Thoughts  to  this  little  Canton,  I  mean  this  System  of  our 
Sun.  a  1704-1842  [see  SOLAR  a.  7].  1715  tr.  Gfffory's 
Astron.  (1726)  I.  I.  ix.  117  Of  the  Motion  of  a  System  of 
Bodies  revolving  about  another  Body  ;  all  which  is  applied 
to  the  System  of  the  Sun,  and  the  Primary  and  Secondary 
Planets.  1732  POPE  Kss.  Man  \.  25  Observe  how  system 
into  system  runs,  What  other  planets  circle  other  suns. 
1816  [see  PLANETARY  a.  i].  1850  TENNYSON  In  <irem. 
C^ncl.  122  Star  and  system  rolling  past.  1870  PROCTOR 
Other  WtrUs  xii.  274  First  satellite-systems,  then  plane 
tary  systems,  then  star-systems,  then  systems  of  star-sys 
tems.  1878  STEWART  &  TAIT  L'nscen  I'tiir.  iii.  §  10;.  114 
Taking  as  our  'system  of  bodies'  the  whole  physical  uni 
verse.  1890  C.  A.  YOUNG  Elem.  Astnn.  S,  362  the  ranqj 
of  the  system  [of  Saturn]  is  enormous.  lapetus  [the  outer  - 
most  satellite]  has  a  distance  of  2,225,000  miles. 

3.  a.  Btol.  A  set  of  organs  or  parts  in  an  animal 
body  of  the  same  or  similar  structure,  or  subserving 
the  same  function,  as  the  nervous,  muscular,  osseous, 
etc.  systems,  the  digestive,  respiratory,  reproductive, 
etc.  systems ;  also,  each  of  the  primary  groups  of 
tissues  in  the  higher  plants. 

.*74°  CHEVNE  Regimen  168  Accidents  that  injure  the  arte 
rial  and  nervous  system.  1838-9  KEMBI.E  Ktsi,l.  Ctar-'i,t 
i  .  c£.*  _  _  'i'i._  .1: _-/•-!__.  .i  i  A 


Tissues.  ..We.,  usually  find  an  Epidermal  System,  a  Fasci- 
cular  System,  and  the  system  cf  the  Fundamental  Tissue 
between  them.  1809  Alltmttt  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  699  Affec- 
tionsof  the  pigmentary  system. 

b.  With \  the  or  possessive :  The  animal  body  as 
an  organized  whole;  the  organism  in  relation  to 
its  vital  processes  or  functions. 

Occas.  extended  to  include  the  mind. 

_  [1683  TRYON  Way  to  Health  312  When  once  the  same 
is  wounded,  the  whole  Systeme  of  Nature  is  disordered. ] 
1764  GOLDBU.  Trav.  347  Till,  over-wrout^ht,  the  general 
system  feels,  Its  motions  stop.  1805  l\!e<t.  Jrn/.  XIV.  526 
Introducing  vaccine  virus  into  the  system.  1806  J.  BCRES. 
TOKn  Miseries  If  nut.  /.tfixn.  xxv,  Ennui  so  powerfully  pre 
dominates  over  your  whole  systein,  mental  and  bodily,  that 
[etc],  1908  K.  BAGOT.W.  Culhltrt  xxiii.  300  It  is  extra- 
ordinary  how  long  it  takes  to  get  those  malarial  fevers  out 
of  the  system. 

4.  In   various  scientific  and  technical  uses :    A 
group,  set,  or  aggregate  of  things,  natural  or  arti 
ficial,    forming   a  connected    or  complex  whole. 
a.  of  natural  objects  or  phenomena,  as  geological 
formations,  mountains,  rivers,  winds,  forces,  etc.  ; 
also  of  lines,  points,  etc.  in  geometry. 

1830  I.VELL  Prnic.  Geol.  I.  125  We  may  select  the  great 
carboniferous  series.. as  the  oldest  system  of  rocks  of  whuh 
the  organic  remains  furnish  any  decisive  evidence  as  to 
climate.  1831  BREWSTER  Optics  xxviii.  237  If  we  place 
a  sphere  of  glass  in  a  glass  trough  of  hot  oil,  and  observe 
the  system  of  rings,  while  the  heat  is  passing  to  the  centre 
of  the  sphere.  1840  I.ARUNER  Geoin.  261  Any  system  of 
conjugate  diameters  of  an  ellipse.  1860  TYNDALL  Gtac.  I. 
vi.  43  We  had  a  good  view  of  the  glacier  system  of  the 
region.  1885  GMKIE  Text-Ik.  Ceal.  (ed.  2)  vi.  Introd.  6ji 
We  speak  of  the  Chalk  or  Cretaceous  system,  and  embrace, 
under  that  term,  formations  which  may  contain  no  chalk. 
1893  H.  N.  DICKSON  Mettoi-ot.  L  §  12  Winds  arranged  in  a 
rotating  system.  Ibid.  iii.  §  45  Low  pressure  system  or 
cyclone  1912  T.  G.  BoHXII  Wot  It  i'f  Rain  ,J-  Ril-ers  iv. 
95  The  History  of  a  River  System. 

b.  of  artificial  objects  or  appliances  arranged  or 
organized  for  some  special  purpose,  as  pulleys  or 
other  pieces  of  mechanism,  columns  or  other  details 
of  architecture,  canals,  railway  lines,  telegraphs,  etc. 

i830_HtRscHEL  in  Eiuycl.  Metrop.  (1845)  IV.  804  Joint 
vibrations  of  a  plate  and  sti  ing  as  a  system.  1851  RUSKIN 
Stones  Kr«/V<r(i374)  I.  viii.  88  Magnificent  buildings  ha»e 
been  composed  of  systems  cf  small  hut  perfect  shafts.  1855 
BAIN  Senses  f,  Int.  i.  ii.  §  8.  (1864)  31  A  system  of  tele 
graph  wires.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  II.  ix.  318  The 
system  of  beacons,  which  has  been  traced  out  over  a  lon^ 
range_  of  the  hill-tops.  1892  Dally  News  i  Nov.  6/6  The 
principal  members  of  the  staff  are  residents  upon  the  com 
pany's  system  and  daily  travellers  upon  the  line. 

5.  Afiis.  a.  In  ancient  Greek  music,  A  compound 


SYSTEM. 

interval,  i.  e.  one  consisting  of  several  degrees  (opp. 
to  DIASTEM)  ;  also,  a  scale  or  series  of  notes  ex 
tending  through  such  an  interval,  and  serving  as 
the  basis  of  musical  composition. 

i6s6BLOt.-NT  Glosscgr.,  Systeme,  ..thccompasse  of  a  song, 
or  (by  a  metaphor)  of  any  other  thing.  1672  T.  SALMON 
Ess.  Adi'.  Musifk  58  The  entire  Systeme  of  an  Octave. 
1694  HOLDER  Treat.  Harmony  vi.  no  Diastem  signifies  an 
Interval  ..;  System,  a  Conjunction  ..of  Intervals.  Il'iif. 
rit  Thus  a  'lone  was  a  Diast  m,  and  Diatessaron  was 
a  System,  compounded  of  Degrees  ..And  the  Scale  of  Notes 
which  they  used,  was  their  Greatest,  or  Perfect  System. 
1721  A.  MALCOLM  Trent.  Atus.  333  That  we  may  know 
where  each  Part  lies  in  the  Scale  or  general  System,,  which 
is  the  true  De-sign  and  Office  of  the  Uefs.  Ibid.  3;$  By 
this  constant  and  invariable  Relation  of  the  Clefs,  we  learn 
easily  how  to  compare  the  particular  Systems  of  several 
Parts,  and  know  how  they  communicate  in  the  Scale  1776 
BURNEY  Hist.  Mus.  I.  i.  ,2.  1898  STAINEB  &  BARRI.TT 
Diet.  J/i/j.  Terms  207/2  After  the  time  of  Ion,  the  original 
Greek  scale  leceived  only  one  more  string,  the  eleventh. 
..In  this.,  form,  it  b,  came  the  '  lesser  perfect  system  'of  the 
Greeks.  Hid.  218  The  Greater  Perfect  System. 

b.  Applied  to  a  stave  \obs.),  or  to  a  set  of  staves 
connected  by  a  brace  in  a  score  of  concerted  music. 

1672  T.  SALMON  Kss.  ,-hfr.  Mnsict  63  A  Mean  and  Treble, 
winch  may  be.  .placed  upon  a  Sy.steme  of  four  or  five  lines. 
1889  GROVE  Diet.  M,is.  IV.  45  2  Systrm,  the  collection  of 
staves  necessary  for  the  complete  score  of  a  pieie. 

8.  Gr.  Pros.  A  group  of  connected  verses  or 
periods,  esp.  in  anapcostic  metres. 

1850  Me-RF.  Lit.  Greece  III.  =4  A  System  is  a.  .section  of 
the  text  of  a  metrical  composition,  the  numbers  of  whi  li .  . 
are  too  extensive  to  admit  of  their  being  comprised  in  a 
single  verse.  1861  PALEY  .-Kscliylus  (ed.  i)  Again.  40  «,'/••, 
1  he  chorus  of  old  men.  .tnter  the  orchestra.. and. .sing  the 
following  system  of  anapaests. 

t  7.  A  pad  formerly  worn  by  women  to  raise  up 
the  hair:  see  TOQUE  i  b,  quot.  1817.  Obs. 

II.  A  set  of  principles,  etc. ;  a  scheme,  method. 

8.  The  set  of  correlated  principles,  icicas,  or  state 
ments  belonging  to  some  department  of  knowledge 
or  belief;  a  depaitment  of  knowledge  or  belief 
considered  as  an  organized  whole  ;  a  connected 
and  tegularly  arranged  scheme  of  the  whole  of 
some  subject ;  a  comprehensive  body  of  doctniu--, 
conclusions,  speculations,  or  theses. 

a  1656  HALES  Semi.  2  1'ct.  iii.  ib  Gold.  Kem.  (16731  u 
Their  acquaintance  with  some  Xvtitia,  or  Systeme  of  some 
technical  divine.  1678  Ci-mioRrn  (ti.'.rl  The  Tine  Intel 
lectual  System  of  the  Universe.  1659  T.  BAKKR  Reft.  I. earn. 
i.  4  '1  he  moderns. .  more  i'l'  as'd  with  their  oun  inventions, 
than  with  the  dry  Systems  of  the  Old  Philosopher ~. 
vi.  63  The  last  Systeme  of  Logic  that  I  have  met  with.  1753 
C.  FLEMING  (title)  A  Survey  of  the  Search  after  >  tils,.. 
wherein  The  principal  Arguments  for  .-ind  a^.unst  t!i" 
Materiality  nre  collected:  And  the  Distinction  between  the 
mechanical  and  moral  System  -tatcd.  1781  GIBBON  [><<!. 
4-  /•'.  x.vvii.  III.  59  The  humanity  of  AmbM,se  tempted  him 
to  make  a  singular  breach  in  his  theological  system.  1833 
lEN'NYSON  '/'rctf  I'lfi'iss  207  A  dust  of  systems  ;iiid  of  creeds. 
1845  J.  MARIIKEAL-  Ess.  (iSgr)  III.  m  Moi.dity  is  not  .1 
system  of  truths,  but  a  system  of  rules.  In  other  words,  it 
is  not  a  science,  but  an  art.  1850  IINMSON  /;/  M.::'. 
1'rol.  17  Our  little  systems  have  their  day.  1875  JowEir 
Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  421  In  the  Hegelian  system  ideas  super 
sede  persons. 

b.  spec,  in  Astion.  A  theory  or  hypothesis  of 
the  arrangement  and  relations  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  by  which  their  observed  movements  nnd 
phenomena  are  or  have  been  explained. 

1678  CUOWORTH  Intel/.  Syst.  Pref.  A  iv,  The  Woid  Intel- 
lectual,  being  added,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other.  Vul 
garly  so  called,  Systems  of  the  World,  (that  i,  the  Visible 
and  Corporeal  World)  the  Ptolemaiik,  Tychor.ick,  ai-.d 
Copernican.  1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  System... Among  As. 
tronomers  it  is  taken  for  the  general  Ci  nstitntion,  Fabr  ck 
and  Harmony  of  tiie  Universe,  or  any  orderly  Repiesc:it.i- 
tion  thereof,  according  to  some  noted  Hypothesis.  1715 
tr.  Gregory's  Aslron.  (1726)  I.  iS6  To  describe  the  Tychouic 
System  of  the  World.  1855  BRI  WSIEH  Xe-.vttn  II.  xxiv. 
358  The  Copernican  system  is  not  more  demonstrably  due 
than  the  system  of  theological  truth  contained  in  the  Bible. 
1870  [see  TvcuoNicJ. 

t  C.  In  weakened  sense  :  A  theory  or  hypothesis ; 
also,  theory  (as  opposed  to  practice),  colloq.  Obs. 

1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v,  System  and  Hypothesis  have 
the  same  Signification  ;  unless,  perhaps  Hypothesis  be  a 
more  particular  System  ;  and  System  a  more  general  Hypo 
thesis.  1748  CiiEsrERF.  Let.  to  Son.  27  Sept.,  Read  and 
hear,  .ingenious  systems,  nice  questions,  subtily  agitated. 
1750  ItiJ.  6  Aug.,  In  the  course  of  the  world  there  is  the 
same  difference,  in  every  thing  between  system  and  prac 
tice.  1756  MRS.  CALOKRWOOO  in  Coltness  Collect.  (Nlaitl. 
Cl.)  213  A  book  upon  naturall  philosiphy,  which  is  much 
esteemed;  it  is  over  turn  ing  all  the  sistem  of  every  thing  being 
produced  by  generation,  and  nothing  by  conuption.  1768 
SiERNE.SV«f.  jfoui  it  ,  Mystcry,  I  could  form  no  system  to 
explaiiMhe  phenomenon. 

td.  Iransf.  A  work  or  writing  containing  a 
comprehensive  and  regularly  arranged  exposition 
of  some  subject ;  a  systematic  treatise.  Obs.  exc. 
in  titles  of  books. 

1658  PHILLIPS.  System,.,  a  Treatise  or  body  of  any  Art  or 
Science.  1661  J.  FELL  Hammond  6  He  presently  bought 
a  Systeme  of  Divinity,  with  design  to  apply  himself  straight 
way  to  that  study.  169$  in  Fasti  A/vr,t.  (1854)  373  A 
printed  course  or  systeme  of  philosophic.  171*  A.  NISBET 
(till,)  A  System  of  Heraldry,  Speculative  and  Practical. 
1726  SwlFr  Gulliver  m  iii,  Astronomers  (who  have  written 
lar,,  systems).  1717  DE  FOE  (title)  A  System  of  Magick  : 
or,  a  History  of  the  Black  Art.  1771  PRIESTLEY  Inst.  Rflif. 
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(1782)  I.  p.  xxxii,  It  will  be. .advisable,  tbat  he  give  his  lec 
tures  from  a  short  text  or  system,  written,,  .that  they  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  perusing  it,  1896  AI.LBUTT  (title)  A 
System  of  Medicine. 

9.  An  organized  scheme  or  plan  of  action,  esp. 
one  of  a  complex  or  comprehensive  kind  ;  an 
orderly  or  regular  method  of  procedure.  Now 
usually  with  defining  word  or  phrase. 

1665  HEATH  Flagelhtnt  (1672)  17  That  there  might  no 
vice  be  wanting  to  make  his  Life  a  systeme  of  Iniquity. 
^734  '"  loth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  i.  251  The 
generous  system,  that  his  Ma1/  has  always  pursued.  1746 


..  91  He  found..  Their  piety  a  sy  _ 

JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1895)  V.  228  The  conduct  of  Spain  has 
proved  that  the  occlusion  of  the  Mississippi  is  system  with 
her.  184*  TENNYSON  A  vdley  Court  33  We.  .discuss'd  the 
farm,  The  four-field  system,  and  the  price  of  grain.  1873 
MORLEV  Struggle  Nat.  Eihtc.  55  Subsidising  the  denomi. 
national  system.  1882  Nature  9  Feb.  351/1  The  system  of 
dredging  introduced.,  on  the  rivers  of  France.  1896  Bad 
minton  Mag.  Dec.  708  Straight  bets  over  single  events  are 
losing  their  popularity  in  favour  of 'systems  '.  A  system  is 
a  kind  of  patent  safety  insurance  policy. 

b.  A  formal,  definite,  or  established  scheme  or 
method  (of  classification,  notation,  or  the  like). 

1753  [see  LINNJEAN].  1760  [see  SEXUAL  2  d).  1797  [see 
METRICAL  a.2  i],  1831  [see  NOTATION  sc].  1849  BALFOUR 
Man,  Bof.  §  719  A  natural  system  endeavours  to  bring 
together  plants  which  are  allied  in  all  essential  points  of 
structure.  1860  [see  MORSF.  si.*].  1864  [see  METRIC  a.-]- 
1866  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  136  The  system  of  chemical 
notation  now  in  use.  1867  [see  NUMERATION  i  b].  1893 
Times  26  July  12/1  The  T.  A.  system  of  signalling  invented 
by  Admiral  Tryon. 

C.  Cry st.  Each  of  the  six  different  general 
methods  in  which  different  minerals  crystallize, 
constituting  the  six  classes  of  crystalline  forms. 

1820  Edinb.  P kilos.  Jrnl.  III.  173  We  call  every  simple 
form,  from  which  other  simple  forms  are  derived,  a  funda 
mental  form;  and  the  class  of  figures  derived  from  that 
fundamental  form,  a  system  of  crystallisations.  1863  Ftrwties* 
Chem.  (ed.  9)  259-262  All  crystalline  forms  may.  .be  arranged 
in  six  classes  or  systems:.. i.  The  regular  system..  .2.  The 
square  prismatic  system. . .  3.  The  right  prismatic  system. . .  4. 
The  oblique  prismatic  system.  ..5.  The  doubly-oblique  pris 
matic  system... 6.  The  rhombohedral  system.  1868  DANA 
Mm.  (ed.  5)  Introd.  p.  xxi,The  systems  of  crystallization  are 
asfollows:  i.  Having  the  axes  equal.  The  Isometric  system. 
2.  Having  only  the  lateral  axes  equal.  The  Tetragonal  and 
Hexagonal.  3.  Having  the  axes  unequal.  The  Ortho- 
rhombic,  Monoclinic,  and  Triclinic. 

10.  In  the  abstract  (without  a  or  //.)  :  Orderly 
arrangement  or  method  ;  systematic  form  or  order. 
1699  T.  BAKER  Reft,  Learn,  vi.  68  Aristotle  is  more  noted 
for  his  order,  in  bringing  Morality  into  Systems,.. and  dis 
tinguishing  vertues  into  their  several  kinds,  which  had  not 
l>een  handled  Systematically  before,  than  for  any  real 
improvement  he  made  in  this  sort  of  knowledge.  1746  W. 
HOHSLKV  Fool  (1748)  II.  47  It  [sc.  government]  consists  of 
too  many  detach'd  Parts  to  be  easily  reduced  into  System. 
1875  TOWKTT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  426  There  is  more  of  system  in 
the  Phaedo  than  appears  at  first  sight.  1876  TREVELYAN 
Macattlay  II.  xv.  474  Macaulay,  even  during  his  hours  of 
leisure,  began  to  read  on  system. 

III.  ft.  attrib.  and   Comb.     a.   ait  rib.  Of   or 
pertaining  to,  or  involving  a  system,  systematic,  as 
system-name ;  belonging  to  or  affecting  a  system  of 
bodily  organs  (esp.  the  nervous  system :  cf.  SYSTEMIC 
i  b),   as   system   degeneration,  disease^  tract*    b. 
objective,  chiefly  in  sense  8  or  9  (often  with  un 
favourable  implication),  as  sy  stem-builder ^  -build- 
ing)  -destroyer,  -maker,  -making^  -monger^  -writer. 
1776  MICKLE  tr.  Canteens*  Lusiad\n.  313  notet  Tristram 
Shandy  tells  us,  that  his  father  was  a  most  excellent  "system* 
builder,    was   sure   to   make  his   Theory  look   well.     1837 
CAKLYLK  J'"r.  Rev.  i.  iv.  iv,  This  is  the  Sieyes  who  shall  be 
System-builder,   Constitution-builder   General;    and  build 
Constitutions,  .which  shall  all  unfortunately  fall  before  he 
get  the  scaffolding  away.     1899  Allbntfs  Syst.  Med.  VII. 
99  The  degeneration  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal 
cord  is  a  *system  degeneration.     1905  J.  BRIERLEY  Eternal 
Relig.  vi.  48  The  system-maker  is  by  an  equal  necessity 
the  ^system-destroyer.     1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VI.  494 
The  chief  indication  of  a  "system  disease  of  the  neuron  is 
its  intrinsic  nervous  origin.     1717  PRIOR  Alma  in.  330  We 
"System-makers  can  sustain  The  Thesis,  which.  You  grant, 
was  plain,     a  1711  —  Cromwell  fy  his  Porter  Wks,  1907  II. 
267  Your  System-Makers  and  World-wrights.  1749  HARTLEY 
Observ.  Man   I.   Pref,  p  vi,    I   think,  ..that   I    cannot   be 
called  a  System-maker,  since  I  did  not  first  form  a  System, 
and  then  suit  the  Facts  to  it.      1826  [see  METHODIST  2  b]. 
1836  H.   ROGERS   J.   Hmve  ii.  (1863)  21  Where  Scripture 
speaks,  or  seems  to  speak,  in  consonance  with  the  opinions 
of  the  system-maker,  well  and  good.     1884  Century  Mag. 
XXVII.   915   There   were   many   independent  centers   of 
movement  and  *system-making.     1750  CHESTERF.  Let.  to 
Son  6  Aug.,  A  *  system -monger,  who,  without  knowing  any 
thing  of  the  world  by  experience,  has  formed  a  system  of  it 
in  his  dusty  cell.    1836  H.  ROGERS  J.  Howe  iii.  (1863)  45 
There  would  be  no  lack  of  system-mongers  and  theorists. 
1896  Badminton  Mag.  Dec.  711  The  system-monger  is  apt 
to  derive  encouragement  from  the  fact  that  long  runs^on 
a  colour  are  rare,  the  longest  known  at  Monte  Carlo  being 
a  series  of  28  reds.     1888  CLODD  Story  Creation  iv.  32  The 
stratified  rocks  are  subdivided  into  the  systems  shown  on 
fig.  4.  .No  uniform  principle  has  governed  the  choice  of  the 
'system-names.     1899  A I  fault's  Syst.  Med.  VII.  79,  I  have 
seen  sclerosis  so  situated  in  *system  tracts,  as  to  be  mistaken 
for   a  tract-degeneration.     1711   SHAFTESB.   Charac.    III. 
Misc.   in,  ii.  187   A  formal  and   profess'd   Philosopher,   a 
*  System- Writer. 

Bystemad  (si-stemsed),  adv.  Anat.    [f.  SYSTEM 
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+  -ad :  see  DEXTBAD.]  To  or  towards  the  (general) 
system  of  the  body.  1808  [see  PULMONAD]. 

t  Systemary,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  SYSTEM + 
-AKY.]  ?  Constituting  a  system  (SYSTEM  2). 

1726  DE  FOE  Hist.  Devil  i.  vi.  (1840)  76  One  devil  in  a 
place  would  be  enough  for  a  whole  systemary  world. 

Systematic  (sistemje-tik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad. 
late  L.  systemaiuuSj  a.  late  Gr.  oWT^a-n/fos  (both 
relating  to  systems  of  metres),  f.  trvffrrjfut  SYSTEM. 
Cf.  F.  systfmatiqtu  (1584).]  A.  adj. 

f  1.    •=  next,  i  b.   Obs.  rare. 

a  1680  GLANVILL  Serin.  Luke  xiii.  24  Disc.,  etc.  (1681)  7 
AH  this  I  must  confess,,  .because  Experience  constrains  me; 
and  I  do  not  know  why  Systematick  Notions  should  sway 
more  than  that. 

2.  =  next,  i.     (Passing  into  sense  3.) 

1725  WATTS  Logic  n.  iii.  §  4  (1726)  aig  Now  we  deal  much 
in  Essays,and  most  unreasonably  despise  systematic  Learn 
ing.  i8iz  SIR  H.  DAVY  Chem.  Philos.  10  The  first  Arabian 
Systematic  Works  on  Chemistry  are  said  to  have  been  com 
posed  by  Geber.  a  1821  V.  KNOX  Ess.  Writing  Wks.  1824 
I.  5  Systematic  books  of  morality.  1830  HERSCHEL  Study 
Nat.  Phil,  no  The  necessity  of  saying  something  learned 
and  systematic,  without  knowing  what  to  say.  1836  H. 
ROGKKS  7.  Howe  ii.  (1863)  21  Systematic  theology.. has., 
been  of  questionable  benefit.  1847  EMERSON  Rtpr.  Ment 
Swedenborg\Vte,  (Bohn)  1. 316  Swedenborg  is  systematic. . 
in  every  sentence.  1865  TYLOR  Early  Hist.  Man.  L  2  A 
systematic  treatise  on  the  subject. 

3.  gen.  Arranged  or  conducted  according  to  a 
system,  plan,  or  organized  method;  involving  or 
observing  a  system  ;  (of  a  person)  acting  according 
to  system,  regular  and  methodical. 

1790  BURKE  Rev.  France  84  These  gentlemen  value  them- 
selves  on  being  systematic.  1796—  Regie.  Peace  ii.  Wks. 
VIII.  244  The  systematick  proceedings  of  a  Roman  senate. 


investigation  of  the  Brixham  cave,  1867  DICKENS  Lett. 
(1880)  II.  273  He  is  very  systematic  with  the  luggage.  1910 
Encycl.  Brit.  II.  28/2  Though  it  will  occasionally  take  a 
large  fly,a  worm  or  other  ground-bait,  its  systematic  capture 
is  only  essayed  with  small  fish  or  artificial  spinning-baits. 

b.  Qualifying  nouns  of  action  of  unfavourable 
meaning:  Carried  out  with  a  regularity  such  as  to 
indicate  intention  or  habitual  action  ;  regularly 
organized  (for  an  evil  purpose),  or  carried  on  as  a 
regular  (and  reprehensible)  practice.  Also  said  of 
the  agent. 

1803  BROUGHAM  Colon.  Policy  1, 123  The  house  of  Branden. 
burg  seized  this  opportunity  of  prosecuting  the  systematic 
views  of  unprincipled  aggrandisement,  which  have  presided 
over  its  councils  since  the  name  of  Prussia  was  known  in 
Europe.  1828  DISRAELI  Ckas,  /,  I.  vi.  163  The  systematic 
intrigues  of  the  Papal  Court.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong. 
I.  iv.  195  After  so  many  years  of  systematic  devastation. 
1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in  Libr.  (1892)  I.  iii. (io6  Pope., 
w.is  a  systematic  appropriator.  .of  other  men's  thoughts. 
1874  GKEKN  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  3.  480  They  turned  religion 
into  a  systematic  attack  on  English  liberty. 

4.  A7at.  Hist.)  etc.  Pertaining  to,  following,  or 
arranged  according  to  a  system  of  classification; 
of  or  pertaining  to  classification,  classificatory. 
Also  of  a  writer :  Composing  or  adhering  to  a 
system  of  classification. 

1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  23  The  distinctive 
Characters,  and  systematic  Arrangement,  of  Earths  and 
Stones.  1800  SHAW  (title)  General  Zoology  or  Systematic 
Natural  History.  1829  T.  CASTLE  Introd.  Bot.  12  En 
deavouring  to  perfect  systematic  botany.  1835  I.  DUNCAN 
ffeftfes(N&L  Lib.)  86  Beetles.,  such  as  burrow  in  the  earth,. . 
(the  Geodt-phagi  of  some  modern  systematic  writers).  1839 
YAKRELL  Brit.  Fishes  I.  Suppl.  ii  Triglalyra*  the  syste 
matic  name  of  our  English  Piper  Gurnard.  1863  HUXLEY 
Man's  Place  Naf,  ii.  102/3  This  is  a  very  noteworthy  cir 
cumstance.. but  it  has  little  systematic  value. 

6.   Consisting  of  systems  of  heavenly  bodies,  rare. 

1829  Chapters  Phys.  Sci.  415  Those  numerous  hosts  of 
systematic  universes. 

6.   =  SYSTEMIC  i  b.  rare. 

1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VII.  3  The  'systematic  '  lesions 
[of  myelitis). 

B.  sb.    1.  Nat.  Hist.,  etc.  A  systematist. 

1771  T.  PERCIVAL  Ess.  (1777)  1. 9  Salt,  sulphur,  acrimonies, 
caustics,  volatiles,  ferments,.,  have  each,  .by  different  syste- 
matics,  been  received  as  \\ifi .  .principia  morborum.  1788 

^  BROWN  tr.  Elem.  Med.  I.  287  note,  Nothing  is  more  arti- 
ial  and  arbitrary  than  the  arrangements  either  of  Syste- 
matics  or  Nosologists. 

2.  pi.  Systematics  [see  -1C  2]  :  the  subject  or 
study  of  systems,  esp.  of  classification. 

1888  Nature  20  Dec.  177/2  Huxley's  classification,  .in 
1867,  marked  an  epoch  in  the  systematics  of  birds,  1909 
E.  B.  POULTON  in  Q.  Rev,  July  14  Many  hundreds  of 
naturalists,  .devote  their  lives  to  systematics — to  the  study 
of  the  differences  between  species, 

Systema'tical,  a.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [f. 
late  L.  systematicus :  see  prec.  and  -ICAL.] 

1,  Of  a  writing  or  treatise  :  Containing  or  setting 
forth  a  system  or  regular  exposition  of  some  sub 
ject.  Of  a  subject  or  study :  Set  forth,  or  pursued, 
in  the  way  of  a  system  or  regular  scheme.  Of  a 
writer :  Dealing  with  a  subject  in  this  way ;  cf.  4. 

1661  BOYLE  Style  Script,  m  Such  Precepts ..  are  not 
Express'd  and  Rang'd  in  the  Bible,  as  they  are  wont  to  be 
in  Systematical  Composures.  1698  NORKIS  Pratt.  Disc. 
(1707)  IV.  239  But  'tis  New  Philosophy,  and.. he  likes  the 
company  of  his  Systematical  Divines  belter.  1767  BLACK- 
BURNE  (title)  The  Confessional:  or,  A  Full  and  Free.. In- 


SYSTEMATISM. 

quiry  into  the  Right.. Of  Establishing  Systematical  Con- 
fessions  of  Faith  and  Doctrine  in  Protestant  Churches. 
1781  DE  LOLME  Const.  Eng.  Advt.  (1817)  p.  vi,  The  book., 
met.,  with  approbation,.,  which,  .was  no  small  luck  for 
a  book  on  systematical  politics.  178*  PHIESTLEY  Corrupt. 
Ckr.  I.  1.  ix.  124  Anselm,  though  he  writes  with  wonderful 
acuteness,  is  not  systematical. 

b.  Belonging  to,  or  dealing  in,  a  'system*  or 
theory ;  theoretical :  cf.  SYSTEM  8  c. 

1748  CHESTERF.  Let.  to  Son  25  Mar.,  They  are  not  the 
laboured  reflections  of  a  systematical  closet  politician,  who, 
without  the  least  experience  of  business,  sits  at  home  and 
writes  maxims.  1794  R.  J.  SULIVAN  View  Nat.  I.  57  Too 
much  pertinacity  in  the  support  of  systematical  conjecture. 
2.  gen.  =  prec.  3. 

1692  BENTLEY  Boyle  Lect.  vii.  (1693)  7  A  brief  account  of 
some  of  the  most  principal  and  systematical  Phaenomena. 
1749  HARTLEY  Obser~l>.  Alan  i.  Pref.,  Adding  such  things  as 
were  necessary  to  make  the  Whole  appear  more  complete 
and  systematical.  1763  J.  UUOWN  Poetry  <$  Mus.  i.  68  Their 
[sc.  the  ancients']  Divisions  of  the  Musical  Art  are  precise 
and  systematical.  1804-8  FOSTER  Liftq  Corr.  (1846)  I.  283 
A  plan  of  systematical  reading.  1820  SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic 
Reg.  II.  214  The  systematical  movements  of  the  whales. 
1853  RUSKIN  Stones  Venice  II.  viii.  §  51.  320  To  arrange 
their  ideas  in  systematical  groups. 
b.  =  prec.  3  b. 

1750  Miss  TALBOT  in  Eliz.  Carter's  Lett.  26  Nov.  (1809) 
I.  364  Some  books  of  French,  Morale  Mondaine,..full  of 
a  systematical  profligateness,  veiled  with  delicacy  of  expres 
sion.  1755  Monitor  No.  10.  1.  77  The  grand  systematical 
corrupter.  1783  BURKE  Rep.  Ajf.  India  Wks.  1842  II.  81 
In  systematical  contradiction  to  the  company's  orders.  1816 
F.  H.  NAYLOR  Hist.  Germany  1.  i.  viii.  200  The  Jesuits, 
those  systematical  foes  to  every  liberal  sentiment. 

1 3.  Belonging  to  the  system  of  the  universe,  or 
to  the  solar  system  ;  cosmical.  Obs. 

1688  BOYLE  Final  Causes  Nat.  Things  i.  8  These  Ends, 
may,. .  be  call'd  Cosmical  or  Systematical,  as  regarding  the 
Symmetry  of  the  great  System  of  the  world.  1781  HERSCHEL 
in  Phil.  Trans.  (1782)  LXXII.  104  This  new  kind  of  syste 
matical  parallax,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  that  expression, 
for  signifying  the  change  arising  from  the  motion  of  the 
whole  solar  system.  1^97  —  in  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  480/2 
The  greatest,  .systematical  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars  will 
fall  upon  those  that  are  in  the  line.. at  rectangles  to  the 
direction.. of  the  sun's  motion. 

4.  Nat.  JJist.    =  prec.  4.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1813  SIR  H.  DAVY  Agric.  Chem.  iii.  (1814)  118  Some  dis 
tinctions  have  been  adopted  by  systematical  authors  which 
I  have  not  entered  into.  1817  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  xvii. 
(1818)  II.  48  Gould,  .though  no  systematical  naturalist,  was 
a  man  of  sense  and  observation.  1829  T.  CASTLE  Introd. 
Jlot.  2  That  part  of  the  science,  which  refers  to. .  the  classifi 
cation  of  plants,  .is  denominated  systematical  botany. 

Hence  Sy^stematica-lity,  the  quality  of  being 
systematic. 

1872  H.  NICOL  in  Wcstm.  Rev.  XLI.  45  The  symbols  of 
foreign  [sounds]  will,  from  the  systematicality  of  the  alpha 
bet,  in  most  cases  explain  themselves. 

Systematically  (sistemse'tikali),  adv.  [f. 
prec.  +  -LY  2  :  see  -ICALLT.] 

1.  In  a  systematic  manner ;  according  to  a  system 
or  organized  plan  ;  regularly  and  methodically. 

1661  BOYLE  Physiol.  Ess.  (1669)  7  Far  from  having  such 
a  stockof  Experiments  and  Observations,  as  I  judgerequisite 
to  write  Systematically.  1699  [see  SYSTHM  10].  1753  WAR- 
BURTON  Princ.  Nat.  *  Kev.  Ktlig.  v.  Wks.  1788  V.  71 


systematically,  except  as  schoolboys  or  apprentices.  1837 
LOCKHART  Scott  IV.  v.  148  Every  case  and  shelf  was  ac 
curately  lettered,  and  the  works  arranged  systematically. 
1860  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  (1883)  III.  45  The  silence  I  syste 
matically  observe  on  the  shortcomings  of  servants.  1880 
L.  STEPHEN  Pope  iv.  93  Pope.. knew  the  value  of  indepen 
dence  well  enough  to  be  systematically  economical. 

b.  With  unfavourable  implication :  With  a 
regularity  indicating  (evil)  design  or  habit :  cf. 
SYSTEMATIC  a.  3  b. 

1829  F.  GLASSB  Belgic  Past.  ii.  39  He  systematically  gains 
his  ends  By  sacrifice  of  principles  and  friends.  1855  MA- 
CAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xviii.  IV.  144  The  enemies  of  Child  had 

accused  him  of  systematically  publishing  false  intelligence. 
1858  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (ed.  2)  II.  x.  411  The  pope.. had 
heard.. that  abbots  and  monks  in  many  places  were  syste 
matically  faithless  to  their  vows.  1878  LECKY  Eng.  iSth 
Cent.  I.  i.  134  Officers  of  known  Whig  tendencies  were 
systematically  laid  aside. 

1 2.  By  means  of  a  '  system '  or  theory,  theoretic 
ally  :  cf.  prec.  I  b.  Obs. 

1749  CHESTEKF.  Let.  to  Son  19  Dec.,  This  knowledge  is 
not  to  be  gotten  systematically ;  you  must  acquire  it . .  by 
your  own  observation  and  sagacity. 

Systematician  (si^temati-Jan).  rare.  [f. 
SYSTEMATIC  +  -IAN,  after  mathematician^  One  who 
constructs.or  who  adheres  (esp.  unduly)  to,  a  system. 

1886  Kfth  Cent.  July  73  A  '  thought-mathematician  ',  a 
Systematician,  a  slave  to  the  consistent  application  of  his 
own  theories.  1903  J.  C.  LAMBEHT  Sacraments  N.  T.  ix. 
382  He  thinks  it  necessary  to  apologise  for  this  lack  of  con 
sistency  on  the  part  of  the  apostle,  by  reminding  us  that 
Paul  was  '  no  correct  Systematician  '. 

Systema-ticness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  systematic. 

1836  F.  W.  FABER  Lett.  (1869)  58  To  contrast  the  syste- 
maticness  of  the  Primitive  Church  with . .  the  modem  wor 
ship  about  us. 

Systematism  (si'stematiz'm).  rare.  [f.  SY- 
STEMAT-IZE  +  -ISM.  Cf.  next.]  The  practice  of 
systematizing ;  addiction  to  system. 

1846  W.  H.  MILL  five  Serm.  (1848)  48  We  see  har. 


SYSTEMATIST. 
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moniously  combined  those  several  aspects  of  the  same  great 
object,  in  which  modern  systematism  sees  only  elements  of 
contradiction.  1871  LOWELL  Dante  Prose  Wks.  1800  IV. 
161  He  [sc.  Dante]  combines  the. .more  abstract  religious 
sentiment  of  the  Teutonic  races  with  the  scientific  pre 
cision  and  absolute  systematism  of  the  Romanic. 

Systematist  (si-stematist).  [f.  Gr.  o-uorn^a, 
-O.T-  SYSTEM  +  -IST.]  One  who  constructs,  or 
adheres  to,  a  system,  esp.  .1  system  of  classification 
in  natural  history ;  a  classifying  naturalist. 

In  Kirby's  use,  an  advocate  of  a  natural  in  preference  to 
an  artificial  system  of  classification  (opp.  to  METHODIST  2  b). 

1700  S.  PARKER  .SY.r  Philos.  Ess.  46  Your  peremptory 
Systeniatist  boldly  distorts  Nature.  1753  Chamliirs'  Cycl. 
Sufip.,  Systematists,  in  botany,  those  authors,  whose  works 
in  this  science  are  principally  employed  about  the  arranging 
plants  into  certain  orders,  classes,  or  genera.  1836  PlHMf 
Cycl.  V.  248/2  Grew ..  was  no  systematist ;  it  was  reserved  for 


the  great  systematist.     1909  Kdin.  Rev.  Oct.  370  Kaspar 
Bauhin  (1550-1624),  the  first  great  botanical  systematist. 

Systematize  (si-stemataiz),  v.  ff.Gr.  ovarqua, 
-ar-  SYSTEM  +  -IZE.]  trans.  To  arrange  according 
to  a  system  ;  to  reduce  to  system. 

17*4-7  LVTTELTOM  Hen.  II  n.  (1760)  III.  203  The  eastern 
and  western  Goths  bad  some  general  notions  of  the  feudal 
policy,  which  were  gradually  systematized.  1780  HAKRIS 
Pkilol.  Enq.  II.  xii.  (1781)  224  Many  things  have  been  done 
in  the  best  and  purest  taste,  long  before  Rules  were  estab. 
listed,  and  systematized  in  form.  1828  DTsKAELl  Ckas.  I 
I.  viii.  250  His  restless  ambition  ..  had  systematised  in 
trigue.  1830  MACKINTOSH  Eth.  Philos.  Wks.  1846  I.  35  The 
vast  collection  of  laws  enacted  or  systematized  by  Justinian. 
1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  343  Hallucinations,  which 
are  systematised  into  delusions. 

b.  absol.  or  iiitr.  To  construct  a  system  (e.  g. 
of  philosophy,  classification,  etc.). 

1891  in  Cent.  Diet,  ion  J.  OMAN  in  Expositor  Oct.  362 
The  moment  he  proceeds  to  systematise, . .  be  knows,  just  as 
little  as  any  other  systematiser,  what  to  do  with  personality. 

Hence  Systematized  (-3izd)  ppl.a.,  System 
atizing  vlil.sb.  and  ppl.a.  (in  quot.  1827  = 
'scheming');  also  Sy  stematiza'tiou  (-t'ljsn), 
the  action  or  process  of  systematizing ;  a  system 
atic  arrangement,  statement,  etc.  ;  Systemati  zer, 
one  who  systematizes. 

1811-13  BENTHAM  Uttiv.  Cram.  Wks.  1843  VIII.  356/2 
"Systematization  ;  i.e.  placing  the  several  denominations .. 
in  systematic  order.  1838  [K.  H  Ay  WOOD]  tr.  Kant's  Crit. 
Pure  Reason  490  The  systematization  of  cognition— that  is, 
the  connexion  thereof  according  to  a  principle.  1864  MAX 
MtiLLP.R  Sci.  Lang.  Ser.  n.  iii.  98  note,  English  Phonetics, 
containing  an  original  systematisation  of  spoken  sounds. 
1904  DUCKWORTH  Morphol.  f,  Anlhrofol.  x.  232  The  accom 
panying  scheme.. has  been  found  of  practical  use  in  the 
further  systematisation  of  observations.  1797  BURKE  Kcfic. 
Peace  iii.  Wits.  1808  VIII.  393  The  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  with  *systematised  regicide.  1827  LYTTON  Pelhatn 
Ixxviii,  The  systematized  roguery  of  London.  1878-9  J. 
CAIRO  Philos.  Rejig.  (1880)  106  A  living  organism  is  not 
a  mere  aggregation  of  independent  parts,  but  a  syste. 
matised  unity  of  members.  1884  K.  TEMPLE  Relat.  Relig. 


1854  R.  H.  PATTERSON  Ess.  Hist.tf  ArtWdi)  371  Auguste 
Comte..is  but  a  systematiser  of  the  doctrines  of  Confucius 
and  the  old  philosophers  of  China.  1828  SEWELL  Oxford 
Prize  Ess.  18  That  mad  fondness  for  "systematizing: ..  which 
overthrows  all  the  creations  of  nature.  1837  WHEWELL 
Hist.  Induct.  Sci.  I.  I.  ii.  §  2. 42  The  treatises  on  the  various 
subjects  of  Natural  History,  .manifest  a  wonderful  power  of 
systematisinE.  1827  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev.  Oct. 312  A  cool.crafty, 
calculating,  "systematizing  knave.  1883  SAVCE  in  Contcinp. 
Rev.  Sept.  391  The  later  age  of  systematizing  philosophy. 

Systemed  (si-stemd),  pa.pple.  and  a.  rare. 
[f.  SYSTEM  sb.  +  -ED.]  Made  into  a  system, 
systematized ;  arranged  in  a  system  or  systems ; 
composed  according  to  system,  systematic. 

1746  W.  HORSLEY  Fm>t(i74$)  II.  47  Men  of  but  middling 
Genius  should  keep  to  plain  Rules,  system'd  to  their  Hands; 
acting  in  right  Order  by  prescrib'd  Method.  1807  J.  BARLOW 
Colmnb,  x.  275  Social  and  system'd  worlds  around  him 
shine.  1836  MRS.  BROWNING  Poets  Vow  i.  xvii,  Hear  me 
forswear  man's  sympathies... His  answering  louks,  his  sys. 
temed  books. 

Systemic  (siste-mik),  a.  [irreg.  f.  SYSTEM  + 
-1C ;  used  for  differentiation  of  meaning  instead  of 
the  regular  systematic.] 

1.  Physiol.  and  Path.  Belonging  to,  supplying, 
or  affecting  the  system  or  body  as  a  whole  ;  orig. 
and  esp.  in  reference  to  the  general  circulation  as 
distinguished  from  that  supplying  the  respiratory 
organs  {pulmonary  or  branchial), 

1803  BARCLAY  New  Anal.  Nomencl.  122  Let  the  vessels 
which  convey  it  [sc.  blood]  from  the  lungs  to  the  system  l« 
called  the  Systemic,  and  those  which  convey  it  from  the 
system  to  the  lungs  be  named  the  Pulmonic.  1835-6  TottiCs  '• 
Cycl.  Anal.  I.  7947!  The  cessation  of  these  actions,  and  the  | 
consequent  solution  of  connection  between  the  various  parts 
of  the  body,  is  systemic  death.  1841  R.  E.  GKANT  Conip. 
Attat.  498  The  great  systemic  artery  issuing  from  the  left 
ventricle.  1858  Black™.  Mag.  LXXX 1 1 1. 326  The . .  systemic 
sensation  of  Hunger.  1889  BARTIIOLOW  Mat.  .Med.  (ed.  7) 
489  Systemic  effects  may  be  produced  by  such  an  applica 
tion.  1896  NEWTON  Diet,  Birds  1008  The  Systemic  Circu- 
lation.  .divisible  into  Arterial  and  Venous. 

b.  Belonging  to  or  affecting  a  particular  system 
of  bodily  organs,  esp.  the  nervous  system  or  special 
parts  of  it:  see  quot.  1890. 


1887  W.  F.  REVELL  Ethical  Forecasts  81  Certain  mole 
cular  movements  of  nerve-substance  marshal  themselves,  or 
are  marshalled,  into  such  order  as.. gives  rise  to  orderly 
sequences  of  thought. . .  Does  there  not  seem  to  be . .  a  syste 
mic  intelligence,  or  a  systemic  grouping  of  forces  which 
secures  the  results  that  intelligence  might  be  expected  to 
secure?  1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet,  s.v.,  S[ysteinic] 
lesion,  a  lesion  limited  to  one  set  of  homologous  parts,  such 
as  the  posterior  columns  or  the  anterior  cornua  of  the  spinal 
cord.  1896  Altl'utt's  Syst.  Med.  \.  181  Systemic  sclerosis  of 
a  small  but  defined  tract  of  the  spinal  cord. 

2.  gen.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  system.  rare~a. 

1850  in  OGILVIE;  hence  in  later  Diets. 

So  t  Syste'mical  a.  (obs.  rare),  systematic ; 
hence  Syste'mically  adv.,  (a)  systematically ; 
(i5)  in  relation  to  the  bodily  system. 

1724  A.  COLLINS  Gr.  Chr.  Relig.  Concl.  273  The  commen 
taries  on  Scripture,  and  systemical  books  of  all  modern 
theologues.  1888  Centen.  Confer.  Missions  (U.  S.)  1 1.  265 
What  general  would  dare  systemically  to  fi^ht  without  re 
serves?  1889  Lancet  4  May  882/1  It  seems  likely  that  it 
[^.corrosive  sublimate]  acts  asmuch  systemically  as  locally. 

Systemist.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  SYSTKM  +  -in.] 
=  SYSTEMATIST. 

1796  ELIZA  HAMILTON  Lett.  Hindoo  RajoJi  (1811)  II.  236 
But  little  pain  did  the  sorrows  of  the  mourners  give  to  the 
young  systemist.  1868  PEARD  Water-farm,  xv.  151  The 
genus  Cyprinus  as  now  restricted  by  modern  systemists 
contains  the  common  carp  and  allied  species. 

Systemize  (si-stemoiz),  v.  [irreg.  f.  SYSTKM  + 
-IZE.]  trans.  =  SYSTEMATIZE. 

1778  [W.  MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agric.,  Digest  2  He  con 
tinued  to  systemize  what  he  thought  worthy  of  his  System. 
1828-32  WEBSTER.  1846  WORCESTER,  Systemize,  to  syste 
matize.  Hiley.  A  word  rarely  used  by  good  writers.  1908 
Westm.  Cm.  27  June  13/2  Learning  made  easy  and  syste- 
mised  from  thirty  years'  experience. 

Hence  Systemized  (-3\z<\)ppl. a.,  Systemizing 
•vbl.sb.  M\c\ppl.a. ;  also  Sy  stemiza-tion,  systemat- 
ization  ;  Systemizer,  a  systematizes 

1835  I.  TAYLOR  Spir.  Despot,  v.  204  Nothing  cou'd  have 
prevented  this  Systemizing  of  functions.  1853  Tail's  Mag. 
XX.  456  1  he  improved  systemization  and  conduct  of  Assur 
ance.  1880  RI-SKIX  l-'.lein.  Enffl.  Prosody  §  8.  9  The  whole 
^abject  o_f  Prosody  has  been  confused,  and  its  s\  stemization 
for  Knglish  readers  made  virtually  impossible,  by  the  want 
of  clearly  understanding  the  difference  between  accent  and 
time.  1895  Ath'ance (Chicago)  370/3  The  intellectualism  of 
the  reformers  asserts  itself  in  the  Systemizer  of  the  school. 
1907  R.  J.  THOMPSON  Proofs  of  Life  after  Death  34  The 
amassed,  severely  tested  and  systemized  knowledge  that  is 
.  .essential  to  effect  a  universal  conviction. 

Systemless  (si-stemles),  a.    [-LESS.] 

1.  Devoid  of  system  or  orderly  arrangement ;  un 
systematic. 

1851  Ri  SKIN  Stones  Venice  I.  xxv.  §20  Dreading  to  he 
called  upon,  .to  admire  a  sy^temless  architecture, because  it 
may  happen  to  have  sprung  from  an  irrational  religion.  1883 
Science  I.  521/2  In  upper  Swabia,  glacial  deposits  present 
their  peculiar  landscape  of  Systemless  hills  and  hollows. 

2.  Bid.    Having    no    differentiated  systems   of 
organs ;  structureless. 

1862  DANA  Man.  Geol.  597  If. .  these  simple  species  existed 
in  the  Azoic  era,  they  were  Systemless  life. 

System-wise,  adv.  [See  -WISE.]  In  relation  to 
things  as  they  are  connected  in  a  system. 

?799  LAMB  Let.  to  Southey  15  Mar.,  I  never  judge  system- 
wise  of  things,  but  fasten  upon  particulars. 

Systerne,  obs.  f.  CISTERN. 

Systolated  (srstJlcited),  a.  rare-1,  [f.  next  + 
-ATE  2  +  -ED  1.]  Contracted  by  systole. 

1820  Blackii'.  Mag.Vll.  324j  I  therefore  give  him  leave  to 
alter  my  systolated  preterites  into  preterpluperfects. 

II  Systole  (si-stifli).  Also  6  sistole.  [mod.L., 
ad.  Gr.  avaro\ri,  {.  Gr.  rruVSYN-  +  o"roX-  (:  <m'AAfii/ 
to  place),  after  avar(\\(iv  to  draw  together,  con 
tract.  Cf.  F.  systole,  f  cistole  (c  1600),  It.  sistole, 
Sp.  sistole,  Pg.  systole."] 

1.  P/iys.  The  regular  contraction  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  that  drives  the  blood  outward  :  opposed 
to  DIASTOLE. 

I578;BAN1STER  Hist.  Man  vil.  92 b,  Sistole  is,  when  the 
hart  by  constriction  putteth  forth  the  same  [spirit].  1605 
DANIEL  Queen's  Arcadia  ill.  ii.  (1606)  Fjb,  The  Systole, 
and  Dyastole  of  your  pulse,  Do  shew  your  passions  most 
hysterical!.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  I.  41  In  this  Animal 
[sc.  lamprey]  the  heart  in  every  diastole  is  of  a  fair  purple 
and  ruddy  colour,  and  in  every  systole  pale  and  wan.  1669 
W.  SIMPSON  Hydro!.  Chym.  76  The  systole  of  the  left 
ventricle.  1707  FLOYER  rhysic.  Pulse-Watch  18  When  the 
Heart  is  in  its  Systole,  the  Arteries  are  dilated.  1806  H.  K. 
WHITE  Let.  to  Matidock  17  Feb.,  The  systole  and  diastole 
of  my  heart  seem  to  be  playing  at  ball— the  stake,  my  life. 
1835-6  Todifs  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  655/2  The  systole  of  each 
cavity  [of  the  heart]  is  immediately  followed  by  its  diastole 
or  relaxation.  1877  M.  FOSTER  Physiol.  I.  iv.  (1879)  145 
Practically  speaking,  there  is  no  interval  between  the 
auricular  and  ventricular  systole  [of  the  heart]. 

b.  Applied  to  similar  rhythmical  contraction  in 
other  organs,  as  the  lungs,  the  intestines,  the 
pulsatile  vesicles  in  protozoans,  the  contractile 
vesicles  in  certain  alga;,  etc. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  vill.  99  Not  onely  to  the  hart 
belongeth  the  same  Diastole,  and  Sistole,  but  likewise  to  the 
brayne.  1657  TKAPP  Comin.  Job  x.  8  He  was  amazed  at  the 
manner  of  the  motion  of  the  lungs  by  Systole  and  Diastole; 
1660  [see  DIASTOLE  i].  1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entamol.  xxxix. 
IV.  81  A  long  dorsal  vessel,  the  first  step  towards  a  heart, 
which  alternately  contracts  and  dilates  with  an  irregular 
systole  and  diastole.  >8ssT.  K.  JONFS  Anim.  King  d.  (ed.  2) 
306  The  contraction  or  systole  in  any  given  [branchial]  tuft 


•  occurs  at  frequent  but  irregular  intervals.    i88»W.  S.KENT 

•  Man.  Infusoria  II.  874  Systole,  a  term  applied  to  the  con 
tracting  action  of  the  structure  known  as  the  contractile 
vesicle  of  Infusoria  and  other  Protozoa. 

O-  fig- 

1831  (see  DIASTOLE  \fig.\  1849  DE  QUINCEV  Eng.  Mail 
Coach  i.  Misc.  (1854)  300  To  interrupt  the  great  respirations, 
ebb  and  flood,  systole  and  diastole,  of  the  national  inter 
course.  1872  GEO.  ELIOT  Middlem.  Ixiii,  There  must  be  a 
systole  and  diastole  in  all  inquiry.  1899  W.  R.  INGE  Chr. 
Myst.  i.  28  A  systole  and  diastole  of  the  spiritual  life. 

2.  Pros.  The  shortening  of  a  vowel  or  syllable 
long  by  nature  or  position. 

1577  PEACHA.M  Card.  Eloquence  E  ij  b,  Systole,  when  a 
long  Sillable  is  made  shorte,  contrary  to  the  nature  therof, 
Darius  for  Dari'tis,  Diana  for  Diana,  losephus  for  losephus. 
1639  J.  BIRD  Grounds  of  Grain.  (1641)  183.  1657  J.  SMITH 
Myst.  Rhet.  176.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Systole, 
in  Grammar,  is  part  of  the  Poetical  Licence,  whereby  a 
I  long  Syllable  is  made  short :  As  in  that  of  Virgil.—  Tulerunt 
fasiidia  Menses. 

Systolic  (sist<rlik),  a.  [nd.  mod.L.  systolicus. 
f.  systole :  see  prec.  and  -ic.  Cf.  F.  sysloliqiic 

I    (Rabelais).]     Pertaining  to  or  marked  by  systole. 

a  1693  Un/iihart's  Rabelais  in.  iv,  The  Heart,  which  by 
its  agitation  of  Diastolick  and  Systolick  Motions  so  neatly 

|    subtilizeth  and  inflames  it  [ic.   choler].     1817  tr.  Su-eden- 

\  borg's  llearcn  <•(•  lle:l  §  445  The  systolic  motions  of  the 
heart.  1853  MAKKHAM  Sknda's  Auscult.  158  Systolic  mur- 

I  murs  heard  in  the  left  ventricle.  1875  H.  C.  WOOD  TJurap. 
(1879)  136  The  diastole  gentrally  becomes  imperfect,  one 
portion  of  the  ventricle  maintaining  its  systolic  spasm,  while 
the_  rest  dilates.  1877  lluxi-tv  Anat.  1m:  Anim.  ii.  77 
This  systolic  and  diastolic  movement  usually  occurs  at  a 
fixed  point  in  the  protoplasm.  1899  AlUutt's  Syst.  Mid. 
VII.  241  The  cardiac  systolic  expansion  of  the  brain  within 
the  closed^  cranium  is  rendered  possible  by  the  ebb  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid. 

Systren,  obs.  pi.  of  SISTER. 

Systyle  ;si-stail),a.  and  sl>.  Arch.  [ad.  Gr.-L. 
systylos  (^Vitruvius),  a.  Gr.  r/ticm'Aos-,  f.  aw  SYN-  + 
o-TtiAos  column,  pillar.  Cf.  F.  syslyle.]  no)'.  Applied 
to  architecture  in  which  the  columns  are  close 
together,  viz.  at  a  distance  from  each  other  of  twice 
their  thickness ;  s6.  a  building  characterized  by 
such  intercolumniation. 

["5*3  SHUTK  Archil.  Fj,  Sistylos, .  .whose  pillers  standeth 
distant  one  from  the  other  .2.  Diameters,  or  .2.  and  a  halfe 
at  the  fourdeSL]  1704  J.  HARIJIS /-f.r.  'lichn.  \,  Systyle.. 
is  a  Building  \vheru  the  Pillars  stand  ihick,  but  not  alto 
gether  so  close  as  in  the  Pychnostyle.  1771  \V.  NI\VTON 
tr.  I'itrn-jius*  Arctut.  in.  iii.  (1791)  52  note,  'I  he  eustyle 
intercolumns  may  likewise  be  two  and  a  half  diameters," as 
the  mean  between  those  of  the  dyastyle  and  syntyle,  in- 

•  stead  of  two  and  a  quarter,  which  is  nearer  to  the  systyle. 
1789  P.  SMYTH  tr.  Aldrich's  Archil.  (i£iS)  147  Whose  inter- 
columniations    in    the    middle   are    systyle,   on    each    side 
pycnostyle.      1844  Civil  ling,  ff  Arch.  Jrnl.  VII.  23,  2  The 
Pantheon  at  Rome  is  a  sy^lyle. 

SystylOTlS  (si  stibs),  a.  Bot.  [f.  mod.L. 
syslylus  (f.  Gr.  avv  SYX-  +  arCAos  column)  -t-  -ors.] 
a.  In  mosses,  having  the  lid  permanently  fixed  to 
the  columclla.  b.  Having  the  styles  united  into  a 
single  column. 

1863  M.  J.  liERKEi.i-.Y  Brit.  Mosses  Gloss.  313  Systylous, 
used  when  the  lid  adheres  to  the  columella. 

Syt:  see  SET  ;•.,  SIGHT,  SIT  v.,  SITE. 

Sytalle,  obs.  form  of  CITHI.E. 

14..  Norn,  in  Wr.-Wiilckcr  738/18  Hie  psalinatus,  the 
sytalle, 

Syte,  obs.  form  of  CITE  v. 

1485  Ace.  St.  Dunslan's  Canterl.  in  Archxol.  Cant.  (1886) 
XVI.  292  Payde  to  John  Horsley  for  sytyng  of  dyuerse 
personys  for  the  dutis  of  the  Churche  viij  d. 

Syte,  obs.  form  of  CITY. 

1340-70  Alex.  <y  Dind.  9  No  Syte  nor  no  sur  stede  sobli 
hei  ne  hadde.  701400  Arthur  71  Arthour  byseged  bat 
Syte  &  town,  c  1440  Protnp.  Par-.:  457/1  Syte,  urts. 

Syte:  see  SIGHT,  SITE,  SYTH. 
tSyteer.  Obs.    (?) 

1433  Kolhf/Parll.  IV.  476/2  That  the  said  xxvpersones 
sworen  in  maner  above  seid,  shall  chese  vi  Men  that  been 
called  Syteers,..aud  that  they  be  true  Burgeys  and  res- 
seauntes  within  the  seid  Town,  to  have  and  occupie..the 
Office  of  resceite.  1444  Ibid.  V.  123/1. 

Syter,  -wurt,  obs.  var.  SETTER  v.,  SETTEHWOKT. 

t  Syth,  sb.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6  syith,  8  site, 
syte.  [Aphetic  form  of  ASSYTH  rf.]  Satisfaction, 
compensation. 

To  get  one's  heart's  syth  of:  see  quot.  1710. 

1567  (iu i/e  ff  Got/lie  Ball.  IS.T.S.)  i.  4  Jour  bludie  boist  na 
syith  can  sati.-fie.  1661  in  Cramond  Records  of  Elgin  (1908) 
II.  295  The  said  John  wes  suire  that  he  wold  get  his  heart 
syth  of  everie  one  that  wronged  him.  1710  KUDDIMAN  Gloss. 
Douglas'  jEneis  s.v.  Site,  sytf,  I  have  gotten  my  heart's 
syte  on  rum,  i.e.  my  heart's  desire  on  him,  or  all  the  evil 
I  wish'd  him. 

t  Syth,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  5  syj>,  6  syith,  sith, 
cythe.  [Aphetic  form  of  ASSYTH  v.]  trans.  To 
satisfy,  give  satisfaction  to. 

i- 1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  v.  xii.  3970  (Wemyss  MS.)  [Scho] 
gaif  )>ame  siluer  or  payment,  Orclail>  to  syb  thare  entent. 
1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneis  ix.  vii.  116  He  mycht  do  stanche  his 
ire,  and  syth  his  thocht.  1536  BELLENDKN  Cron.  Scot. 
(1821)  II.  120  The  king  was  nocrji  full  sithit  with  his  justice, 
c  1550  HOLLAND  Crt.  I'enus  in.  774  That  pane  may  be  in 
put  to  Korfaltouris  :  The  Partie  sythit,  as  Law  will  lat  it  be 

atsol.  1583  Reg.  Priry  Council  Scot.  III.  509  He  forgevis 
thamc..of  quhat  degre  sa  evir  t  hay  be  of.  Uuhilk  as  his 
majestie  heir  promitlis,  sa  sail  he  mak  it  to  cylhc  in  cud 
effect  beircfler. 


SYTHARIST. 


SJ2MIKITE. 


b.  ?z«/n  for  pass.  To  be  satisfied, 
1650  m  W.  Ross  Aberdoiir  9f  Inchcohne  (1885)  326  [He 
had  called  her]  a  trumpous  [cross-tempered]  witch,  [and  her 
heart]  sythed  [glowed  with  satisfaction,  when  she  saw  him 
coming  home  in  his  hurt  condition]. 

Syth  :  see  SCYTHE,  SEE  v.,  SIGHT,  SITH,  SITHE. 

Sythar,  van  SIQUARE  Obs.,  moment. 

Sytharist,  obs.  f.  CITHAHIST,  player  on  the 
cithara  ;  in  quot.  misused  for  the  instrument. 

£•1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  757  The  psa'ieiy,  the  sytholis, 
the  soft  sytharist. 

Sythe :  see  S.UTHE,  SCYTHE,  SIGHT,  SITH,  SITHE. 

Sythen, -yn,  Sythence,  Syther:  seeSiTHKN, 
SITHENCE,  CIDER. 

tSythment.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6  syithment, 
6-7  sith(e)ment.  [f.  SYTH  v.  +  -MSNT.  Cf. 
ASSYTHMEXT.]  Satisfaction,  compensation,  in 
demnification. 

1536  RELLF.NDEN  Cron.  Siot.  (1821)  II.  394  In  silhement 
of  his  ransoim.  1560  ROLI.AND  Seven  Sages  58  This  is  na 
mendis  to  me,  Howheit  it  be  ane  syitlnnent  to  myhait. 
1571  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxx.  218  The  Lord.. send  vs 
ane  sythment  of  yis  suddane  slauchter.  1633  W.  STKUTHKR 
True  Happhics  66  When  weseeke  a  sithment  and  revenge 
on  our  selves  for  angring  him  we  take  Gods  part  against  our 
selfe.  1667  in  Cramond  Ann.  Ctillcn  (1887)  51,^20  to  be 
peyt  to  the  tonne  for.  .disturbing  the  peace  theroffwith^i2 
of  sythment  to  the  pairtie  wronged. 

Sytholxlt  sytole,  -olphe,  var.  CITOLE  Obs* 

Sythjje,  Syth  t;ware,  Sytizin:  see  SITH, 
SiQUAf.E,  CITIZEN. 

Sythyohe,  var.  of  so  thee  idi :  see  THEE  v.1 

Sytt,  variant  of  SITE  sb.i   Obs. 

£1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.T.S.)  xv.  9  So  neides  thow 
nocht  now  sussy,  sytt,  nor  sorrow. 

Sytyca,  obs.  form  of  SCIATICA. 
II  Syud  (soi'ad).     Also   8  syed,  9  syeud.     = 
SAYYIP. 

1788  Syed  [see  SAVYID],  1799  EDMONSTONE  in  Owen 
Wcllcslcys  £^.(1877)82  The  respected  and  accomplished 
Syuds..are  now  nominated  and  deputed  with  this  friendly 
letter.  £1813  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Ayah  fy  Lady  v.  29  There 
is  but  one  God,  whatever  you  Hindoos  may  say.  Our 
syeuds  always  say  so.  1850  Directions  Rev.  Off.  N".  W. 
Prov.  47  There  is  a  gre.it  tendency.. to  be  more  lenient 
towards  the  powerful  or  the  indolent,  such  as  Syuds,  Urfih- 
mans,  or  Goojur-;. 

Syne,  var.  CIVY  Obs.,  onion  sauce. 

c  1440  Ane.  Cookery  in  Honseh.  Ord.  (1790)  449  Turbot, 
and  congur,  and  plays,  and  solus  in  syne  [s/c], 

Syue,  syve,  Syuer,  Syun,  obs.  ff.  SIEVE, 
SURE,  SCION; 

Syver  (ssi'vaj).  Sc.  Forms:  7-9  siver,  9 
syvo(u)r,  syver.  [?  ad.  (north-eastern)  OF. 
sewiere  SEWER  j/;.1]  =  SYHE. 

1606  Charier  in  Dallas  Stiles  (1697)  774  Lie  sinks,  sJvers, 
guitar-;,  eyes,,  .airholls  [etc.].  1793  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  VII. 
14 T  'i'he  manse. .  lies  in  a  swamp,  the  inconvenience  of 
which  the  present  clergyman  has.  .remedied  by  sivers,  as 
they  are  here  called.  1834  J.  WILSON  Nodes  Ainbr.  Aug., 
Wks.  1856  IV.  99  She  [sc.  a  hare]  made  for  the  month  o' 
the  siver.  1867  J.  K.  H  I:STKR  Retrospect  Artist's  Life  vii. 
(1912)  66  He  has  faun  wi'  a  clash  in  the  syvour.  1894  P.  H. 
HUNTER  Annies  /nivick  v.  62  There  was  Jess  an'  the  kim- 
rners  a'  stan'in  wi'  their  boynes  an'  pails  at  the  siver.  1900 
J.  G.  CAMPBELL  Sufcrstit,  Scottish  flight.  209  An  opening 
like  the  syver  of  a  drain. 

attrib.  1889  H.  JOHNSTON  Chron.  Glenbuckle  281  These 
guileless  laddie-weans,  sitting  ..  by  the  syver-edge.  1906 
N.  MUNRO  Daft  Days  xiii,  He  stood  on  the  syver-side. 
Ibid,  xvl,  The  gulls  that  quarrelled  in  the  syver  sand. 

Sywe,  Sywester(e,  Syw{e)te,  -yte,  obs.  ff. 
SUE,  SEWSTER,  SUIT  sb.  Syx^e,  Syxt(e,  etc.,  obs. 
ff.  Six,  SIXTH,  etc.  Syxt,  obs.  2nd  sing.ind.  pres. 
of  SEE  v. ;  obs.  f.  SKXT.  Syyk,  obs.  f.  SICK. 

Syzygailt  (si-zigant).  Math,  [irreg.  f.  SYZYGY 
+  -ANT,  after  invariant^  etc.]  (See  quots.) 

1882  SYLVESTER  in  Anter.  Jrnl.  Math.  V.  87  Irreducible 
syzygants  and  irreducible  invariantive   derivatives  of  the    I 
same  type,  to  the  same  quantic  cannot  coexist.     i88a  HAM-    I 
MONO  in  Aincr.  Jrnl.  Math.  V.  221.     1883  CAYLEY  Math.    \ 


Papers  XII.  251  A  seminvarlant  may  be  expressible  as  a 
sum  of  products  (of  a  higher  degree)  of  perpetuants  of  lower 
degrees,  and  of  perpetuants  of  lower  degrees,  and  it  is  not  on 
this  account  reducible  :  a  seminvaitant  so  expressible  is  said 
to  be  a  '  syzygant '. 

Syzygetic  (sizid^e'tik),  a.  Math.  [Loosely 
f.  SYZYCY +  -*//V  (cf.  Gr.  trv£vy*fr  to  yoke  together, 
be  correlative).]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  constituting 
a  syzygy  (STZYGY  5).  Hence  Syzyg-e'tically  adv. 

1850  SYLVESTER  in  Cambr.  fy  Dub?.  Math.  Jrnl.  V.  276 
[17,  y,  W\  are. .capable  of  being  connected  by  integral 
multipliers  £/',  K',  lV't  such  that  U'U+  VV+  W'W  =  o. 
Any  number  of  functions  i/,  K,  W  so  related,  I  call  sy/y- 
getic  functions,  and  U\  If' ',  V"  [sic :  1W]  I  term  ihe  syzy- 
getic  multipliers.  1833  —  /0/rf.Vll.  -j^notet  Rational  integer 
functions  which  admit  of  being  multiplied  severally  by  other 
rational  integer  functions  such  that  the  sum  of  the  products 
is  identically  zero,  are  said  to  be  'syzygetically  related'. 
1853—  in  Phil.  Trans.  CXLIII.  407. 

t  Syzygiacal,  a.  Obs.  rare,  [f.  Gr.  vvfvyia. 
or  late  L.  syzygia  SYZYGY  + -AC  +  -AL.]  =  next. 

1672  FLAMSTEF.D  in  Rigaud  Corr.Sci.  Men  (1841)  II.  140 
Let  JlfP  be  the  line  of  the  mean  apogseon  making  an  acute 
angle  with  the  syzigiacal  line  SCO. 

Syzygial  (sizi-d^ial),  a.  Astron*  and  Zoo!. 
[f.  late  L.  syzygia  SYZYGY  +  -AL.]  Pertaining  to 
a  syzygy  or  syzygies  ;  having  the  character  of  a 
syzygy  (senses  I  b,  3). 

1863  FITZ  ROY  Weather  Dk.  xviii.  253  The  moon's  greatest 
tidal  action  being  syzygial,  and  the  least  at  quadrature. 
1873  C.  W.  THOMSON  Depths  of  Sea  ix.  452  The  first 
brachial  is  united  to  the  second  by  a  syzygial  joint.  1879 
CARPENTER  in  Trans.  Linn.  Sec.  Str.  n.  II.  i.  48  The  num. 
ber  of  segments  composing  the  syzygial  intervalis..thiee. 

II  Syzygium  (sizi-d  7i5m).  BioL  [mod. L., 
alteration  of  syzygia  (see  next).]  —  SYZYGY  3  b. 

1885  Encycl.  Brif.  XIX.  855/2  The  term  'sy/ygium*  is 
applied  to  such  a  conjunction  of  two  Gregaiinidea,  1898 
P.  MANSON  Trop.  Diseases  i.  12  [The  crescent  body  of 
malaria]  is  the  result  of  the  conjugation  of  two  ordinary 
pl.ismodia — a  syzygium,  in  fact. 

Syzygy  (siv.id^i).  Also  7  sys-,  syzigie,  7-8 
sys-,  syzygie,  8-9  syzigy,  9  syzigee.  [ad.  late 
L.  syzygia)  a.  Gr.  ffvfvyia  yoke,  pair,  copulation, 
conjunction,  f.  <n/£iryos  yoked,  paired,  f.  avv  SYN-  + 
Cy7~  :  favyvvvat  to  yoke.  Cf.  F.  syzygie  (1584 
in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.   Aslron.  f  a.  Orig.  =  CONJUNCTION  3.   Obs. 

1636  HLOUNT  Clossogr.t  Sysigie  (sysfgta),  a  conjunction,  a 
coupling.  The  conjunction  of  the  Moone  with  the  Sunne  ; 
the  new  moone.  1686  GOAD  Ctlest.  Bodies  \.  xi.  43  The 
Great  and  Leading  Syzygie,  or  human  Aspect  with  the  0. 
1690  L.EVBOURN  Curs.  Mat/i.  758  So  that  in  every  ttue 
Syzygy,  the  Centre  of  the  Deferent  agrees  with  the  Centre 
of  the  Earth.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Le.r.  Tec/in.  lt<Syzygi»'t  in 
Astronomy,  is  the  same  with  the  Conjunction  of  any  two 
Planets,  or  Stars,  or  when  they  are  both  referred  to  the 
same  Point  in  the  Heavens;  or  when  they  aie  referred  to 
the  same  Degree  of  the  Kcliptick,  by  a  Circle  of  Longitude 
passing  through  them  both. 

b.  Now  extended  to  include  both  conjunction 
and  opposition  (OPPOSITION  3)  of  two  heavenly 
bodies,  or  either  of  the  points  at  which  these  take 
place,  esp.  in  the  case  of  the  moon  with  the  SUM 
(new  and  full  moon).  Often  opposed  to  QUADRA 
TURE  4  b,  c. 

1715  tr.  Gregory's  A stron.  (1726)!.  123  If  the  Nodes  of  the 
Orbit  of  the  liody  L,  be  in  the  Syzygies  of  the  IJody  S. 
1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v ,  On  the  Phienoinena  and  Circum 
stances  of  the  Sy/ygies,  a  great  Part  of  the  Lunar  Theoiy 
depends.  1749  /'///V.  Trans.  X  LVI.  150  The  greatest 
SjjHIng-Tide*,  and  least  Neap-Tides,  are  commonly  on  the 
third  or  fourth  Day,  after  the  Syzygies  and  Quadiatures. 
1833  HERSCHEL  A  stron.  xi.  325  Suppose  the  disturbing  boily 
to  be  fixed  in  the  line  of  nodts,  or  the  nodes  to  be  in  syzygy. 
1869  PHILLIPS  Vestry,  iv.  112  The  eruptions  were  sensibly 
strengthened  at  the  syzigies  and  weakened  at  thequadia- 
tures  of  the  moon.  1882  Nature  27  July  292/1  The  suusput 
maxima,  .are  nearly  always  associated  with  configurations  in 
which  Venus  and  Earth  in  conjunction  or  opposition,  have 
Jupiter  in  or  near  syzygy  or  quadrature. 

f  2.  Anaf.   pi.  The  pairs  of  cranial  nerves.   Obs. 


1681  tr.  ll'lltis'  Ren:.  Med.  Whs.  Vocab  ,  Syzygies,  are  the 
nerves  that  carry  the  sense  from  the  brain  to  the  whole  body. 

3.  Biol,  a.  A  suture  or  immovable  nnion  of  two 
joints  of  a  crinoid  ;  also,  the  joints  thus  sutured. 
b.  The  conjunction  of  two  organisms  without  loss 


animal  is  dying  it  generally  breaks  off  its  arms  at  these 
syzygies.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anivi.  Life  572 
(Crhwidea)  The  lines  of  union. .may  be  obliterated..  .'I  he 
Hgamentous  connections  may  become  veiy  close.  ..  Two 
joints  thus  connected  are  termed  a  syzygy.  Ibid.  573  The 
.  .ligaments  between  brachials  not  united  by  syzygy  appear 
.  to  be  contractile. 

4.  Ane.  Prosody.    A  dipody,  or  combination  of 
two  feet  in  one  metre  (METRE  sbl  4). 

[1706    PHILLIPS    fed.    Kersey),  Syzygia ..  Among   Gram- 


iambic,  and  trochaic  veise,  use  the  term  syzygy  (<m$vyia)  or 
dtpodia  (Siiroiica)  instead  of  metre. 

5.  Math,  A  group  of  rational  integral  functions 
so  related  that,  on  their  being  severally  multiplied 
by  other  rational  integral  functions,  the  sum  of  the 
products  vanishes  identically;    also,  the  relation 
between  such  functions. 

t  1850  SYLVESTER  in  Cambr.  $  DM  Math.  Jrnl.  V.  276 
1  he  members  of  any  group  of  functions,  more  than  two  in 
number,  whose  nullity  is  implied  in  the  relation  of  double 
contact,.. must  be  in  syzygy.  Thus  /'£>,  /X?^i  QR\  rnust 
foim  a  syzygy.  1867  CAYLEY  Math.  Papet  s  VI.  147  While 
for  the  degtee  5  we  obtain  3  covariants  and  a  single  syzygy, 
for  the  degree  6  we  obtain  only  2  covaiiants,  but  as  many 
as  7  syzygies.  1869  \V.  K.  CLIFFORD  in  Proc.  Lond.  Math. 
Soc.  ii  Nov.  ii  If  the  izth  powers  of  the  nil>Jacta  in  the 
tangential  equations  of  43  points  are  connected  by  a  linear 
syzygy,  the  43  points  are  on  a  quartic  curve.  1886  HAM 
MOND  in  Amer.  Jrnl»  Math.  VIII.  19  Syzygy  Tables  for 
the  Dinar y  Quintic. 

6.  A  pair  of  connected  or  correlative  things  ;  in 
Gnostic  theology,  a  couple  or  pair  of  opposites,  or 
of  reons. 

1838  SIR  \V.  HAMILTON  Logic  xx.  (1866)  I.  402  The  Greek 
logicians  after  Aristotle,  looking  merely  to  the  two  premises 
in  combination,  called  these  Syzygies.  1853  J.  MARTINEAU 
Ess.  (1891)  III,  470  Ourselves  and  the  external  woild  we 
know.. only  under  relation  ;  of  subject,  for  example,  to  ob 
ject;^  .of  phenomenon  to  cause.  Yet,  in  pursuing  this 
relative  course  of  cognition,  we  are  apt  to  be  struck  withthe 
belief^  that  one  of  the  two  teims  in  each  of  the  primary 
syzygies  transcends  relai  ion  at  the  very  moment  of  creating 
it,  1875  LIGHT  FOOT  Cow///.  Col.  166  The  system  of  syrygies, 
or  pairs  of  opposites,  is  a  favourite  doctiine  of  this  work 
[sc.  Clementine  Homilies],  and  in  these  John  stands  con 
trasted  to  Jesus,  as  Simon  Magus  to  Simon  Peter,  as  the 
foltt  to  the  true.  1890  J.  MARIJNEAU  Seat  Author.  Relig- 
n,  ti.  237  The  fourth  Gospel.,  is.. itself  a  Gnosticism,  only 
baptized  and  regenerate:  no  longer  lingering  aloft  wuh  the 
divine  emanation  in  a  fanciful  sphere  of  aeons  and  of  syzy 
gies.  1909  GWATKIM  Early  Church  Hist.  xv.  II.  37  Valen. 
tinus,  says  Victoiinu*,  teaches  a  pleroma  and  thiny  seons, 
and  these  he  arranges  in  syzygies  or  couples. 

Szaboite  («e*b0i9it).  Alin.  [ad.  G.  szaboit 
(1878),  named  in  honour  of  Prof.  J.  Szabo  of 
Budapest.]  A  variety  of  hypersthene. 

1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  417/1.  1852  DANA  Min.  350 
Szaboit  e  occurs  in  thin  tabular  crystals ..;  it  was  fir;- 1  described 
as  triclinic  and  a  relation  to  babingtonite  suggested,  but  its 
identity  with  hypersthene  was  later  fixed  by  Lasaulx. 

Szaibelyite  Ovbe-lysit).  Alin.  [ad.  G.  szat- 
belyit  (1861),  named  after  Szajbelyi,  a  Hungarian.] 
A  hydrous  borate  of  magnesium,  found  in  jnodulcs 
in  limestone. 

1866  BRANDS  &  Cox  Diet.  Sci.t  etc.  II.  532/1.  1868 
DANA  jlfiu.  (ed.  5)  594. 

Szkippe,  obs.  f.  SKIP  j<U 

Szmikite   (smi-koit).    Afin.      [ad.  G,  szmikit 

(1887),  named  after  Szmik,  a  Hungarian.]  A 
hydrous  sulphate  of  manganese. 

1892  DANA  ftlin.  933  Szmikite. .  .Amorphous,  stalactitic... 
Color  whitish,  on  the  fracture  icddUh  white  to  lose-ied. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE   LETTER  T. 

THE  portion  of  the  Dictionary  (comprising  the  latter  part  of  Vol.  IX  and  the  beginning  of  Vol.  X)  which 
treats  of  the  words  beginning  with  T  contains  in  all  27,514  entries.  Of  that  number,  14,457  arc  Main  words, 
3593  are  Subordinate  entries  of  obsolete  forms,  etc.,  4428  are  Special  combinations,  and  5036  are  Obvious 
combinations  not  requiring  explanation.  Of  the  Main  words  11,165  are  still  in  current  use,  2469  are  now 
obsolete,  and  823  are  alien  or  not  completely  naturalized.  The  number  of  illustrative  quotations  for  the  whole 
letter  is  108,926. 

The  comparative  scale  of  this  portion  of  the  work  and  some  other  Dictionaries  is  shown  by  the  following 
figures : — 

Johnson.          'Enc^cfopxdic  '.*     'Century '  Diet.'    Funk's 'Standard'.!  Here. 

Words  recorded                                                     1927                 i°,532                     T3,632                      T3,242  27,5'4 

Words  illustrated  by  quotations                          1842                     3504                        4792                        ijS4  2-,3i7 

Number  of  illustrative  quotations                       5579                     5754                     11,211                        1692  108,9:6 

*  Including  Supplement.  f  Edition  iSgj. 

The  number  of  quotations  in  the  corresponding  portion  of  Richardson  is  £764. 

In  respect  of  the  number  of  words  beginning  with  it,  T  is  one  of  the  larger  letters  of  the  alphabet,  coming- 
fourth  in  order  after  S,  P,  and  C.  In  addition  to  all  the  vowels,  it  may  be  followed  by  the  consonants  ;-  and  w 
(exceptionally  also  by  in,  s,  and  ^)  giving  the  initial  groups  TR-,  Tw-  (TM-,Ts-,  Tz-).  Til-  is  also  employed  to 
represent  the  simple  sounds  J?  and  $,  and  words  commencing  with  this  form  a  block  of  164  pages  between  the 
end  of  TE-  and  the  beginning  of  Tl-,  similar  to  those  formed  by  Cl-l-,  PII-,  and  SH-  in  their  respective  places. 
These  natural  divisions  of  the  letter  vary  considerably  in  the  character  of  the  vocabulary  which  they  include. 
Native  English  words  are  fairly  well  represented  in  T.V-  and  TE-,  are  numerous  in  Til-,  TI-,  To-,  and  Tw-, 
less  frequent  in  TR-  and  Tu-,  and  almost  entirely  absent  in  TY-.  Where  this  element  is  scanty,  the  Romanic 
is  usually  large,  and  in  fact  is  prominent  in  all  sections,  except  TH-,  Tl-,  Tw-,  and  TY-.  The  Scandinavian 
and  other  Teutonic  languages  have  contributed  occasional  words  in  most  of  the  divisions,  the  most  important 
of  all  being  the  Scand.  verb  TAKE,  which  has  completely  supplanted  the  native  ;//;;/.  Greek  is  strongly 
represented  in  TE-,  Til-,  To-,  TR-,  and  TY-,  and  words  from  Oriental  and  more  remote  sources  are  most 
numerous  in  TA-,  To-,  and  TR-.  In  contrast  to  the  letters  C  and  P,  T  is  not  greatly  enlarged  by  formations 
with  a  common  prefix  ;  words  in  TRANS-,  however,  occupy  32  pages,  and  in  ME.  a  considerable  number  of 
compounds  with  To-  were  current. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  T  includes  no  small  number  of  important  words  of  English  origin,  as  tail,  talc,  tame, 
teach,  tell,  thing,  think,  throw,  tide,  timber,  time,  to  (and  too),  tongue,  tool,  tooth,  tree,  true,  etc.  ;  also  the  definite 
article  the,  the  demonstrative  pronouns  and  adverbs  that,  tliere,  this,  etc.,  and  the  numerals  two,  three,  ten 
(tivelve,  twenty,  etc.).  Among  the  common  words  taken  from  French  or  Latin  are  task,  taste,  tax,  temper, 
tempt,  tender,  touch,  try,  and  turn.  The  number  of  interesting  words  occurring  throughout  the  letter  is 
distinctly  large,  and  much  historical  information  or  illustrative  material  will  be  found  in  such  articles  as  those 
on  tariff,  tax,  tea,  telegraph,  telephone,  telescope,  temple,  tennis,  testament,  theatre,  theodolite,  thermometer,  throne, 
ticket,  tithe,  title,  tobacco,  toll,  ton,  torpedo,  tory,  to^ver,  town,  trade,  traffic,  tragedy,  train,  tram  (-car,  etc.), 
transept,  treasurer,  treasury,  trespass,  tribe,  triforium,  trinity,  tulip,  tune,  tutor,  type,  etc. 

Arranging  and  sub-editing  of  the  material  collected  for  T  was  carried  on  by  various  voluntary  helpers 
during  the  years  1881-90.  The  Rev.  W.  B.  R.  Wilson  of  Dollar  worked  through  Tal  to  Tiling  in  1881-3, 
To  to  Tozy  in  1884-8,  and  Trea  to  Triluminous  in  1889-90.  Till  to  Tmetic  was  done  by  Mr.  T.  Wilson  of 
Harpenden,  Herts.,  in  1882-6.  To  to  Ts  was  chronologically  arranged  by  Miss  M.  Westmacott  in  1883-3. 
Tra  to  Traze  was  sub-edited  by  Mr.  A.  Sweeting  in  1882-4,  and  again  in  1888-9  to  incorporate  the  new 
material  which  had  by  that  time  been  collected.  Tron  to  Truage  was  sorted  and  arranged  by  the  Rev.  C.  G. 
Durfield  in  1882-5,  ar>d  Trttan  to  T-square  by  Mr.  W.  Welch  in  the  same  years.  Tu  to  Tzirid  was  also  sub 
edited  by  Mr.  A.  Lyall  at  this  time.  In  1892  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  began  a  new  revision  of  the  letter,  and 
worked  carefully  through  almost  the  whole  of  the  material,  finishing  his  extensive  task  in  1910.  This  thorough 
sub-editing  of  T,  extending  over  so  many  years,  is  only  one  part  of  the  valuable  aid  steadily  given  by 
Mr.  Wilson  towards  the  progress  and  completeness  of  the  Dictionary. 


PREFACE   TO   THE   LETTER   T 

As  in  previous  letters,  much  assistance  on  special  points  has  been  generously  given  by  scholars  and  experts 
in  various  branches  of  knowledge.  For  such  help  acknowledgements  are  due  to  the  following  (in  addition  to 
many  of  those  named  in  the  preface  to  Vol.  VII)  : — Dr.  A.  Beets,  Leiden  (for  Dutch  etymology),  Prof.  E. 
Bjorkman,  Upsala  (Scandinavian  etym.),  Mr.  A.  D.  L  Gary,  Librarian  at  the  War  Office  (military  terms), 
Sir  W.  R.  Gowers  (medical  terms),  Mr.  G.  F.  Hill  (numismatics),  Mr.  Daniel  Jones  (phonetics),  Mr.  L.  G. 
Carr  Laughton  (naval  terms),  Mr.  Willoughby  Maycock,  C.M.G.  (horse-racing  terms),  Sir  William  Schlich, 
K.C.I. E.  (forestry),  Dr.  A.  Strachan  (geology),  M.  Antoine  Thomas  (Romanic  etym.),  Mr.  A.  P.  Trotter 
(electrical  terms). 

The  proofs  of  T  have  been  read  throughout  by  Miss  E.  P.  Thompson  and  Miss  Edith  Thompson,  Lans- 
down,  Bath ;  Mr.  R.  J.  Whitwell,  B.Litt,  Oxford  ;  Rev.  Canon  Fowler,  D.C.L.,  Durham  ;  Rev.  J.  B.Johnston, 
B.D.,  Falkirk ;  Mr.  H.  F.  Rutter,  M.Inst.C.E. ;  in  part  also  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Amours,  Glasgow  (until  his  death 
in  1910),  and  in  later  sections  by  Mr.  G.  Friedrichsen,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Mount,  M.A. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  T  was  still  unprinted  when  Sir  James  Murray  died  on  July  26,  1915,  and  the 
completion  of  the  letter  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  work  he  had  already  done  on  the  remaining 
words  and  by  the  efficient  cooperation  of  the  Scriptorium  staff.  Those  members  of  the  staff  who  have 
worked  at  the  whole  of  T  are  Messrs.  A.  T.  Maling,  M.A.,  F.  J.  Sweatman,  M.A.,  F.  A.  Yockney,  and 
Misses  Elsie  M.  R.  and  Rosfrith  N.  R.  Murray.  Others  who  have  assisted  for  limited  periods  are  Mr.  G. 
Friedrichsen,  M.A.,  Rev.  P.  H.  Aitken,  D.Litt.,  Mr.  G.  G.  R.  Greene,  Mr.  T.  Z.  D.  Babington,  B.A.,  and 
Dr.  E.  Brenner.  Mr.  C.  G.  Balk,  who  took  part  in  the  preparation  of  T  for  nearly  four  years,  retired  from 
Dictionary  work  in  October,  1913,  after  twenty-eight  years  of  valuable  service,  and  died  in  December,  1915. 

\V.  A.  CRAIGIE. 
OXFORD,  Ftbrnary  1916. 


T. 


T(t7),  the  twentieth  letter  of  the  English  and 
other  modern  alphabets,  the  nineteenth  of 
the  ancient  Roman  alphabet,  corresponding  in 
form  to  the  Greek  T  (tan),  from  the  Phoenician 
(and  ancient  Semitic)  -J-  ^  /  X  (fait),  in  Phoe 
nician,  and  originally  also  in  Greek,  the  last 
letter  of  the  alphabet.  It  represents  the  point- 
breath-stop  consonant  of  Bell's  '  Visible  Speech ', 
or  surd  dental  mute,  so  called,  but  in  English  is 
gingival  or  alveolar  rather  than  dental.  Several 
varieties  of  a  /-sound  occur  in  different  languages, 
according  as  the  flow  of  the  breath  is  stopi>ed  by 
bringing  the  tip  or  front  of  the  tongue  into  con 
tact  with  different  points  between  the  edge  of  the 
upper  teeth  and  the  roof  of  the  palate.  Thus, 
contact  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  with  the  teeth 
gives  the  true  dental  /,  which  is  common  in  con 
tinental  European  languages,  very  distinct  in 
Anglo-Irish,  and  heard  in  north-western  English 
dialects  before  r,  where  it  is  often  represented  in 
dialect  specimens  by  spelling  thrne  or  t'hrtte  for 
trite,  and  the  like  (though  the  consonant  is  not 
actually  tk  or p).  The  Indian  languages,  Aryan  as 
well  as  Dravulian,  distinguish  two  kinds  of  t,  the 
dental,  and  the  retracted  or  '  cerebral '  (inftrd- 

hanya),  in  Sanskrit  7T  and  "Z,  of  which  the  latter 
is  formed  by  contact  of  the  retracted  tip  of  the 
tongue  with  the  roof  of  the  palate.  The  English  / 
is  formed  between  these  two  extreme  positions,  the 
contact  being  with  the  back  of  the  gum  or  the  front 
margin  of  the  palate ;  its  sound  is  much  closer  to  the 
cerebral  than  to  the  dental,  and  in  the  Tamil  or 
Telugu  representation  of  English  words,  the  cere 
bral  is  regularly  put  for  English  t.  In  the  Roman 
transliteration  of  Indian  words  it  is  usual  to  write  / 
for  the  dental,  and  to  distinguish  the  cerebral 
as  t,  as  is  done  in  this  dictionary.  The  Semitic 
languages  also  distinguish  two  /-sounds,  one,  the 
Hebrew  tau  (D),  Arabic  la  (ci>)  dental ;  the  other, 
Hebrew  teth  (13),  Arabic  ta  (i>),  said  to  be  formed 
by  contact  of  the  blade  of  the  tongue  with  the 
palate ;  this  also  has  been  romanized  as  /,  though 
distinguished  in  Urdu  from  the  cerebral  /. 

In  modern  English,  besides  its  proper  sound  as 
above  described,  /  in  the  combinations  -tion,  -tiotts, 
•tial,  -lia,  -tian,  -tience,  -ticnt,  after  a  vowel  or 
any  consonant  except  s,  has  the  sound  of  sh  (J),  in 
which  the  following  i  is  absorbed,  as  in  nation 
(n^'Jan",  factious  (fe'k/Ds),  partial  (paujal), 
militia,  (mili'ja),  paticnct  (ryi-jens);  but  in  -ia, 
-tan,  i  is  sometimes  more  or  less  preserved,  especi 
ally  in  proper  names,  as  in  inertia,  Portia,  Gra- 
tian,  Dalmatian.  In  these  combinations  Latin  (t) 
became  (ts),  usually  written  z,  and  then  (s),  written 
c,  in  French,  as  in  L.  gratia,  It.  grazia,  F.  grace, 
L.  natidnem,  It.  nazione,  OF.,  Sp.  nation.  In 
French  and  English  spelling  the  Latin  /  was  sub 
sequently  in  most  cases  restored,  e.  g.  nation  ;  but 
the  living  sound  was  (s),  and  it  is  this  s  which 
combining  with  the  following  i  (  =  y  consonant)  as 
(sy-),  passed  in  English  into  (J),  in  the  same  way  as 
written  c  or  s  has  done  in  gracious,  Asia,  emersion  : 
see  S  the  letter,  par.  4.  Strictly,  therefore,  what  we 
have  is  not  ft"  pronounced  as  (J),  but  (J)  derived 
from  d,  spelt  ti  after  its  Latin  source.  After  s, 
the  original  sound  of  /  has  remained,  as  in  bestial, 
Christian,  Erastian,  question. 

A  much  more  recent  change,  as  yet  scarcely 
recognized  by  orthoepists,  is  the  development  in 
southern  England  of  the  sound  ch  (tj)  from  / 
followed  by  «  with  its  diphthongal  or  name  sound 
(y«,  i«,  '«),  in  such  combinations  as  -tual,  -tue, 
-tuous,  and  especially  -tare,  as  in  nature  (n^i'tiiu), 
whence  (n^i'tysi,  nri'tfai).  In  those  English  dia 
lects  in  which  u  has  not  become  (y«),  the  original 
/  remains,  as  in  'critter*  =  creature,  'pictur'  = 
picture.  In  rapid  speech  ft'  after  s  often  passes 
similarly  into  tj,  as  (kwe'stjan)  for  (kwe'styan). 

T  between  s  and  syllabic  /  or  n  (en),  as  in  bustle, 
castle,   epistle,    christen,  fasten,   hasten,    is    now 
usually  mute ;  so  between  s  and  m  in  Christmas, 
and  between/"  and  syllabic  n  in  often,  soften. 
VOL.  IX. 


TH  is  a  consonantal  digraph  representing  two 
simple  sounds  (b,  S),  for  which  the  Roman  alpha 
bet  has  no  simple  symbols,  and  is  thus  phonetically 
a  distinct  letter  (or  two  letters),  inserted  between  TE- 
and  TI-,  where  see  its  history  and  pronunciation. 

I.  1.  The  letter  and  its  sound.  The  plural  is 
variously  written  t's,  /'s,  ts  (t/"z).  Sec  also  TEE  st>.l 

c  1000  [see  B].  c  1374  CHAUCKR  Boeth.  \.  pr.  i.  2  (Cainb. 
MS.)  Abbuen  bat  lettre  in  the  heyeste  bordure  a  grekyssh 
t  bat  singnifieth  the  lyf  contemplat yf.  1487  Act  4  Hen.  VII, 
c.  13  Every  Person  so  convicted .. for  any  other  Felony., 
to  be  marked  with  a  T  in  the  same  Place  of  the  Thumb. 
1736  AINSWORTH  Lat.-Kng.  Diet.  s.  v..  With  a  design  to 
hang  T  on  her  own  gibbet,  as  Lucian  jocosely  says.  1847 
Proc.  Philol.  Sac.  III.  45  Thus  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico, 
though  able  to  pronounce  an  /  in  the  middle  of  a  word, 
at  the  commencement  find  it  necessary  to  prefix  a  /-sound 
to  the  liquid.  1859  Life  E.  Henderson  vi.  353  Before  the 
little  inmate  of  the  Linn  could  have  known  a  T  from  a 
craw's  tae.  1861  DICKKNS  Gt.  Expect,  xvi,  Everything 
producible  that  began  with  a  T,  from  tar  to  toast. 

I).  In  phrase  to  cross  the  i's  :  to  make  the  hori 
zontal  stroke  of  /  (often  omitted  in  hasty  writing) ; 
fig.  to  be  minutely  exact  or  particular  in  one's 
account ;  to  make  the  meaning  more  distinct ;  to 
particularize  and  emphasize  the  points.  Cf.  to  dot 
the  i's  in  I  (the  letter)  i. 

1865  E.  C.  CLAYTON  Cruel  Fortune  II.  220  To  ascertain 
whether  it  was.  .properly  spelt,  and  had  all  the  i's  dotted, 
and  the  t's  crossed.  1882  MRS.  HOUSTOUN  Rccomm.  to 
Mercy  xx,  Please  not  to  cross  the  t's.  1883  DI-NCKLKV  in 
Stanch.  Exam.  15  June  6/2  To  dot  his  i's  and  cross  his  t's 
and  polish  up  his  manuscript. 

c.  Phr.  Too,  /'(also  to  a  tee):  exactly,  properly, 
to  a  nicety. 

[The  original  sense  of  T  here  has  not  been  ascertained. 
Suggestions  that  it  was  the  tee  at  Curling,  or  at  Golf,  or  a 
T  square,  appear  on  investigation  to  be  untenable ;  it  has 
also  been  suggested  that  it  referred  to  the  proper  completion 
of  a  t  by_  crossing  it  (see  b) ;  or  that  it  was  the  initial  of 
a  word ;  in  reference  to  this  it  is  notable  that  to  a  tittle 
(i.  e.  to  a  prick,  dot,  jot)  was  in  use  nearly  a  century  before 
1  to  a  T ',  and  in  exactly  the  same  constructions :  see  Tm  LE.] 

1693  Humours  Tmvn  102  All  the  under  Villages  and 
Towns-men  come  to  him  for  Redress ;  which  he  does  to 
a  T.  1700  Labour  in  Vain  Yin.  in  Hart.  Misc.  (1810)  X.  473 
Harry  cajoled  my  inquirer,  and  fitted  his  humour  to  a  t — . 
-177$  J.  GILES  Poems  155  I'll  tell  you  where  You  may  be 
;  suited  to  a  tee.  1815  Zcluca  I.  385, 1  knew  my  man  to  a  T. 
I  1828  Life  Planter  Jamaica  161,  I  understand  the  practice 
to  a  tee.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Btf.  Mast  xxii.  66  The  yards 
were  squared  'to  a  T'  by  lifts  and  braces.  1856  MRS. 
STOWE  Dred  ii,  All  these  old-fashioned  goings  on  would 
suit  you  to  a  T. 

2.  The  shape  of  the  letter;  an  object  having  the 
.shape  T-    See  also  TEE  sb.1,  TAU.    Also  short  for 
T  beard,  T  iron,  T  rail:  see  3. 

a  1619,  a  1654  [see  3b].  1707  MORTIMER  Huso.  (1721)  II. 
362  Slit  the  Bark  or  Rind  about  an  Inch  long,  in  form  of  a  T. 
1733  TULL  Horse-Hftittff  Huso.  xxii.  330  Made.,  with  a 
Head  like  a  T.  1875  SIR  T.  SEATON  Fret-Cutting-  69  Then 
see  whereabouts  to  put  them  through  the  upright  part  or 
T  of  the  bracket.  1891  Daily  News  27  Apr.  2/5  Plate  iron, 
angles,  T's,  and  bars  for  railway  waggon  building  are  in 
large  request.  1891  Stott.  Leader  21  Sept.  \  Inquiries  for 
old  material  are  reviving,  rails  being  chiefly  in  demand. 
Some  holders  are  now  asking  21  dols.  for  old  T's.  1893  F. 
ADAMS  New  Egypt  237  The  tongue  of  this  inverted  T,  ,. «-., 
the  entrenchments,  had  been  carried  out  some  two  miles. 

3.  attrib.  (sometimes  hyphened) :  Shaped  like  the 
letter  T  <  having  a  cross  piece  at  the  top ;  as  T 
bandage,  bar,  chain,  en  J,  fish,  handle,  head,  hinge, 
iron,  joint,  key,  pattern,  piece,   spot,  tap,   tube, 
wharf.   Also  comb.,  as  T-formed,  -headed,  -shaped 
adjs.     See  also  TEE  so.1,  TEE-PIECE,  etc. 

1783  BF.NTLEY  in  Med.  Commuti.  (1784)  I.  257  The  canula 
..was  left  in  the  puncture,  secured  with  a  double  *T 
bandage.  1882  NARKS  Seamanship  (ed.  6)  84  Secured  by 
a  "T  chain.  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XX.  465/2  The  "T.formed 
or  arrow-shaped  bone  [of  the  Saurians].  I778[\V.  MARSHALL] 
Minutes  Agric.  20  Apr.  an.  1775,  A  light  beam  of  seven  feet 
long,  drawn  by  a  *T  handle,  by  one  man,  walking  back 
wards.  1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  Far»t  III.  849  They  are  always 
attached . .  by  a  *T  headed  nail  and  spike.  1844  Ibid.  1. 198 
The  inside  doors  should  be  hung  with  *T  hinges,  18  inches 
long.  1838  Civil  Eng.  $  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  126/1  The  roof. . 
is  further  supported  and  braced  by  strutts  of  *T  iron  and 
suspension  rods.  1906  Westm.  Gaz.  16  Mar.  8/1  The  main 
cable . .  is  always  connected  with  the  consumer's  house  by 
means  of  a  *T-joint,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  box  filled  with 
bitumen.  189$  PARKES  Health  54  Lead  "T  pieces,  as  they 
are  called  [in  water-pipes)  must  be  used.  1860  liiog.  <V  Crit. 
fr.  'Tkt  Times'  235  "1  -shaped  traps  for  the  wheatear. 
1896  Farrier's  Price  List,  *T  taps  and  other  tools.  1881 
TVNDALL  Floating  Matter  of  Air  m.  xviii.  188  One  end.  .of 
a  glass  "T-tube  was  connected  with  an  air-pump. 

b.  Special  Combs,  (sometimes  hyphened).  fT 
beard,  a  beard  worn  in  the  lyth  c.,  grown  or  cut 
in  the  form  of  a  T.  T  branch,  in  piping,  a  right- 


angled  joint  of  a  small  pipe  to  a  main ;  a  T  joint. 
T  cart,  an  open  phaeton,  so  called  from  its  ground- 
plan  resembling  the  letter  T.  T  cloth,  a  plain 
cotton  cloth  exported  to  India,  China,  Africa,  etc., 
so  called  from  the  large  letter  T  stamped  on  it. 
T  rail,  a  railway  metal  or  rail  having  a  T  section. 
T  square,  a  square  of  the  form  of  a  "J"  or  rather 
K—  (with  a  long  stem),  used  by  mechanics  and 
draughtsmen  for  drawing  lines  parallel,  or  at 
right  angles,  to  each  other.  (See  also  TEE  rf.1) 
T-totum  :  see  TEETOTUM. 

a  1619  FLKTCHER,  etc.  Q.  Corinth  tv.  i,  Strokes  his  beard, 
Which  now  he  puts  i1  th1  posture  of  a  T,  The  Roman  T, 
your  *  t"  beard  is  the  fashion,  [iz  1654  J.  TAYLOK  (Water  P.) 
Superb.  Flagellum,  [Beards]  Sume  with  the  hammer-cut,  or 
Roman  T.]  1873  Miss  BROUGHTON  Nancy  1 1.  24  The  butler 
took  the  housekeeper  a  driving-tour  in  my  *T-cart,  and 
threw  down  one  of  my  best  horses.  1882  l^nily  News 
30  May  3/1  Stanhope  phaetons  (generally  called  by  the 
absurd  name  of  T  cart).  1883  Y.  M.  CKAWKOKD  Dr. 
Claudius  xvi,  A  very  gorgeous  conveyance,  called  in 
America  a  T-cart,  and  resembling  a  mail  phaeton  in  build. 
1865  Manch.  Guard.  2  Mar.,  *T  cloths,  crt.  and  long-cloths, 
&/.  to  is.  per  piece.  1880  riain  Hints  Needlework  72 
'  T  cloths  '  are  lengths  of  20  yards  of  calico,  specially  used 
as  barter  with  native  tribes  tn  Africa.  1837  Civil  Eng.  fy 
Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  39/2  The  pattern.. is  by  American  engineers 
called  the  inverted  *T  rail.  18..  WHITMAN  To  ]('orking 
Men  vi,  The  strong,  clean-shaped  T-rail  for  railroads. 
[1701  Moxox  Math.  Instr.  19  Tee,  a  double  Square  in  the 
form  of  a  T.]  1785  PEACOCK  in  rkil.  Trans.  LXXV.  369 
A  common  *T  square,  .will  answer  most  pmpt.ses.  1861 
S.MILLS  Engineers  1 1.  76  His  trace,  his  T  square,  his  augers, 
his  gouges,  and  his  engraving  tools. 

II.  4.  Used  like  the  other  letters  of  the  alpha 
bet  to  denote  serial  order :    applied  e.  g.  to  the 
twentieth  (or  more  usually  the  nineteenth)  of  any 
series,  to  the  nineteenth  sheet  of  a  book,  etc. 

5.  A  medixval  symbol  for  the  numeral  160,  and 
with  a  stroke  over  it  (T)  for  160,000. 

6.  Abbreviations :  for  various  proper  names,  as 
Thomas,  Timothy,  Titus,  Theresa,  etc. ;   officially 
stamped   on  a    letter,  -  taxed,    i.  e.    postage    to 
be  paid  ;    in   music,  =  tasto,  tempo,  tenor,  tutti ; 
in  a  ship's  log-book,  =  thunder  ;  in  Math.,  —  time, 
terms,  etc. 

1724  Short  E.vplic.  For.  U-'iis.  in  Mils.  lU-s.,  The  Letter 
T.  is  often  used  as  an  Abbreviation  of  the  Word  'J'utti. 
1743  KMKRSON  Fluxions  15,  /—  Number  of  Terms  in  V.. 
Continu'd  to  t  Terms.  1871  TAU  &  STKKLE  Dynamics  cf 
Particle  led.  3)  iii.  §  80  Let  /'  be  the  position  uf  the  particle 
at  any  time  /.  Ibid.  §  86  If  T  l>e  the  time  of  descent  down 
AC.  1894  M'estnt.  Gaz.  12  Oct.  3 '2  'England'  stamps 
these  cards  with  a  '  T  ',  an  initial  which,  with  St.  Martin  s- 
le-Grandiose  conciseness  stands  for  'taxed'. 

III.  7.  T  at  the  end  of  a  word  has  sometimes 
been  attached  to  the  word  following  when  this 
begins  with  a  vowel :  hence  the  To,  the  TONE,  the 
TOTHER  ;  cf.  also  'tis,  'twas,  etc.  in  'T.     The  final 
/  of  Saint  has  in  several    cases   been  popularly 
prefixed   to   the   name,  as  in    Tandrew,   Tandry 
—  St.  Andrew ;    Team  =  St.  Ann ,  hence  Tans-well ; 
Tantolin  —  St.  Antholin  ;   Tooly  =  St.  Olave ;  see 
also  TANTON,  TANTONY,  TAWDHY. 

c  1450  Mankind  j5  in  Macro  Plays  4, 1  gy  IT  no  force,  by  Sent 
Tan ne  !  1673  HICKERINGILL  Greg.  F.  Greyb.  264  OurTanllin 
lectures.  1726  F.  HOWGKAVE  Stamford  53  The  Corruption 
that  has  been  made  of  St.  Anthony  into  Tantony,  and  .V/. 
Olave  into  Tooly.  1872  HARDWICK  Trad.  Lane.  269  Cakes 
baked  for  the  lace-makers'  feasts  in  honour  of  St.  Andrew 
.  .are  locally  termed  '  Tandry  Cakes  '.  1880  W.  Cornw. 
Class.,  'T  Andrew's  dance,  St.  Vitus'  dance. 

8.  In  early  ME.,  /  took  the  place  of  initial  /,  th, 
after  a  word  ending  in  a  dental  or  s,  esp.  in  the 
demonstratives  the,  that,  thi*,iha,  there,  then,  thus, 
etc.,  and  the  2nd  personal  pronoun  thou  and  its 
cases.  Already  in  OE.,  favt  fe  became /«•//«,  THAT. 

cuoo  ORMIN  325  piss  streon  batt  tuss  wass  sibb  Wibb 
preostess  &  W'ibb  kingess.  Ibitt.  12760  Nu  shallt  tu  ben 
nemmnedd Cefas.  a.\*49lVohnngc'\nCott.Hom.ii\  Hwa 
is  ta  largere  ben  bu.  c  1400  Rule  St.  Benct  23  pis  sais  sain 
benet,  bat  ta  bat  ere  of  elde  and  vnderstandis,  pai  sal  haue 
baire  mesur. 

T* ',  shortened  form  of  To,  before  a  vowel,  for 
merly  in  use,  often  combined  with  the  following 
word,  as  tabandon  to  abandon,  tabyde  to  abide  ; 
so  taxe  to  ask,  tescape,  f  attempt ;  also,  with  omis 
sion  of  h,  tavc,  tafe,  to  have,  ta  to  hae,  to  have ; 
tadwellyd  to  have  dwelt,  talyved  to  have  lived,  etc. 

c  1200  ORMIN  3879  patt  dob  uss  tunndcrrstanndenn.  c  1330 
R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  4334  Ffair  folk  to  fighte, 
Cesar  tabyde.  1426  LYDC.  Dt  Gnil.  Pilgr.  1019-22  He 
gaff  to  hem.. Talyved  euere,  ..  Neuer  tave  had  necessyte 
Offdcyyng.  Ibid,  9392  Taxe  and  lerne,  toow  art  wys.  It'iti, 


T'. 

0422  And  tadwellyd  Immutable.  Ibid.  16962  Tescape  Eche 
Trybulacion.  1559  Mirr.  Mag.  (1563)  Bvij,  I  forced  the 
Frenchemen  tabandon  theyr  bowers.  1592  in  Tytler  Hist, 
Scot.  (1864)  IV.  343  Proved  cares  and  assured  love  aught, . . 
tafe  the  upperhand.  1706  E.  WARD  Hud.  Rediv.  I.  in.  27 
T'  attempt  some  Massacre  or  Treason.  1746  FRANCIS  tr. 
Hor.,Sat.  11.  iii.  117  Staberius  thus  cqmpell'd  his  heirs 
t'  engrave  On  his  proud  tomb  what  legacies  he  gave. 

T'  -,  north  Eng.  dial,  form  of  the,  before  a  vowel 
or  consonant  :  as  in  t'airra,  f bairn,  t' bottle, 
t'faarm,  t'keart,  fman,  t'measter;  sometimes 
also  written  without  apostrophe,  tman,  tnail, 
trasps,  twasp.  See  THE. 

't,  shortened  form  of  it,  initially  or  finally,  as  in 
'tis,  'twas,  'twere,  'twill,  twottld;  do 't,  see't,  on 't; 
formerly  often  written  without  apostrophe  as  one 
word  :  see  IT. 
-t,  stiffix^,  formative  of  the  pa.  pple.  in  some 
weak  verbs,  for  earlier  -d  and  -ed  (see  -ED  !),  due 
usually  to  the  devocalization  of  d  after  a  breath 
consonant,  as  in  nipped,  nip'd,  nipt.  In  some 
verbs  the  use  of  /  for  -ed  goes  back  to  OTeut., 
esp.  in  app.  contracted  or  irregular  verbs,  as 
bought,  brought,  might,  thought,  wrought  (Goth. 
liau/it,  orilht,  maht,  ]>&ht,  waurht) ;  in  others  it 
appears  in  WGer.,  as  sought  (Goth.  sStid,  OS.  and 
OE.  sS/if) ;  in  others  only  in  OE.  as  laught  (Iceht), 
taught  (treht,  taht).  But  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  t  is  of  later  appearance,  arising  from  the 
reduction  of  -ed  to  -d,  -d  in  Middle  or  Mod. 
Engl.,  with  consequent  devocalization  of  d,  not 
only  after  breath  consonants,  as  in  dropt,  nipt, 
crept,  slept,  swept,  left,  lost,  tost,  past,  but,  in 
certain  cases,  after  liquids  and  nasals,  as  in  felt, 
spelt,  spilt,  dreamt,  burnt,  meant,  pent ;  also  in 
contracted  formations,  such  as  built,  bent,  lent, 
sent,  spent,  girt,  cast.  But  in  many  words  where 
the  pronunciation  has  t,  the  current  spelling  is  -ed, 
e.g.  blessed,  dropped,  hushed,  passed  for  blest, 
dropt,  husht,  past.  See  the  article  -ED  sttffix  l. 
-t,  suffix1*,  formative  of  the  pa.  t.  of  some  weak 
verbs,  for  earlier  -te,  -de,  -ede  (\—da,  -ida,  -eda). 
Parallel  in  formation  to  the  prec.,  and  generally 
going  along  with  it  in  ME.,  and  identical  in  form 
in  mod.E. ;  but  in  OE.  a  pa.  t.  in  -te  was  some 
times  used  where  the  pa.  pple.  retained  the  fuller 
-ed,  as  in  cyssan  to  kiss,  cysle,  cyssed,  setlati  to  set, 
sette,  seted  (and  self}.  In  mod.Eng.  on  the  con 
trary  the  spelling  in  t  is  more  frequent  in  the  pa. 
pple.,  esp.  when  used  adjectivally,  than  in  the 
pa.  t. :  cf.  tempest-tost,  the  wind  tossed  the  ship ; 
in  time  past,  he  passed  his  time.  In  some  cases 
even  the  form  in  -ed  is  a  mere  modern  fashion  of 
spelling,  at  variance  with  both  the  pronunciation 
and  the  history;  thus,  kissed  was  in  OS.  kusta, 
OE.  cyste,  ME.  kist,  as  actually  pronounced;  it 
has  come  to  be  spelt  kissed,  because  in  other  verbs 
-cd  is  pronounced  -t. 

-t,  siiffix  3.  A  formative  of  sbs.  a.  from  verbs, 
going  back  to  OTeut.,  and  answering  variously  to 
the  Indo-Eur.  suffixes  -los,  -ta,  -Us,  -(us,  the  /  of 
which  remained  in  Teutonic,  when  preceded  by 
a  guttural,  labial,  or  s ;  e.  g.  draught,  drift,  flight, 
frost,  gift,  heft,  might,  plight,  shaft,  shrift, 
slaught,  thirst,  thought,  thrift,  weft,  etc.  (in  some 
of  which  the  formation  is  later  and  imitative).  In 
a  few  cases  the  t  is  a  later  Eng.  change  of  -f 
after  h,  ),  as  in  sight  (OE.  siehp},  in  which  / 
normally  represented  Indo-Eur.  /.  See  -TH. 

b.  from  adjs.  (or  sbs.),  changed  from  earlier  -}, 
-th  (in  length,  etc.)  after  h,  ),  as  height  (Goth. 
hauhipa,  OE.  hiehpo,  ME.  heijbe,  highlK) ;  sleight 
(ON.  slxgp,  ME.  sleijte);  theft  (Qfc.  }iefl>,  ME. 
biefpe) ;  dreight  (for  dreighth,  from  drei),  DKEE)  : 
here  the  suffix  was  OTeut.  -ipS:  -iSS:  Indo-Eur. 
-ta.  See  -TH.  Also  dought  (OE.  dugnp:—*Ju- 
gunf),  drought  (OE.  drugub,  Sc.  drouth),  where 
the  OE.  suffix  -iij>  was  for  -unj> :— Indo-Eur.  -nits. 
Ta  (ta),  int.  Also  9  taa.  An  infantile  word 
expressing  thanks. 

1772   MRS.  DELANY  in  Life  $  Corr.  (i860   I.  457   You 
would  not  say  '  Ta '  to  me  for  my  congratulation.    1807  W. 
IRVING  Salmag.  (1824)  363  How  her  ten  weeks  old  baby 
will  laugh  and  say  taa  !    1892  ZANGWIU.  Childr,  Ghetto  I. 
1 17  Give  it  me.     I'll  say  '  ta '  so  nicely. 
Ta,  obs.  and  dial,  form  of  THE,  THEE,  THOU. 
1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  n.  i.  63  Thou  wot,  wot  ta  ?  do,  do, 
thou  rogue  !    a  1619  FLETCHER  Mad  Lover  iv.  v,  Who  art 
ta?    1814  SCOTT  Watt,  xxix  (Celt  speaks), '  It  was  either  ta 
muckle  Sunday. .or  ta  little  government  Sunday  that  they 
cad  ta  fast'.    aiSaj  FORBY  Voc,  E.  Anglia  338  Ta,  te,  to, 
art.  or  froit.  the,  this,  that,  it.     1864  TENNYSON  North, 
farmer  xi,  Done  it  ta-year  I  mean  'd. 
Ta,  dial,  form  of  To  prep,  and  sign  of  inf. 
1340-70  A  lex.  f,  Dind.  475  We  sen  selkoube  bing  ;  |*u  is  ta 
sain  heuene.     1825  JAMIESON,  Ta,  Ti,  To;  the  sign  of  the 
'"•f- ,  l*P  B-  KIRKBY  Lakel.  lydi.  (E.D.D.),  Allus  royen  an 
drinken  is  t  way  ta  neea  spot. 
Ta,  taa,  early  ME.  form  of  fa,  tha  ;  see  T  8. 


Ta,  taa,  in  the  ta,  early  ME.  and  north,  form  of 
To  adj.,  in  the  to  for  that  o  =  the  one :  see  T  7. 

Ta,  taa,  obs.  forms  of  TOE  sb.,  TAKE  v. 

Taa-,  in  various  words :  earlier  spelling  of  TA-. 

Taal  (tal).  S.  Africa,  [a.  Du.  taal  language, 
speech,  MDu.  and  MLG.  tale  language,  speech, 
tale,  =  OE.  taht  tale,  story,  account:  see  TALE.] 
The  Dutch  word  for  language,  speech  (de  Neder- 
landsche  taal,  the  Netherlands  or  Dutch  language) : 
in  English,  '  the  taal ',  spec,  applied  to  the  Cape 
Dutch,  or  Dutch  patois  spoken  in  South  Africa. 

1896  Westm.  Gaz.  8  Jan.  8/1  He  speaks  the  Taal  better 
than  a  Hollander  can,  and  can  understand  the  Boers  better. 
1897  BRVCE  Impressions  S.  A/r.  480  It  [Boer  Dutch]  differs 
widely  from  the  cultivated  Dutch  of  Holland,  . .  having 
become  vulgarised  into  a  dialect  called  the  Taa].  Ibid, 
511  Except  some  of  the  men  from  Cape  Colony,  they  could 
not  speak  the  Boer  Taal.  loop  Spectator  6  Oct.  460  One  ol 
the  first  results.. was  to  establish  the  Taal,  the  Cape  patois, 
as  an  official  language. 

attrib.  and  Comb.  1898  Johannesburg  Star  $  June,  Sundry 
clever  and  humorous  volumes  of  taal-verse.  1901  Daily 
Cliroti.  22  July  5/3  An  epitome  of  all  the  more  unattractive 
qualities  of  the  taal-speaking  Dutch. 

Taal,  obs.  f.  TALE.  Taald,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of 
TELL  v.  Taar,  obs.  f.  tare,  pa.t.  of  TEAK  v.; 
obs.  f.  TAB.  Taarge,  Taart(e,  Taas,  Taast, 
obs.  ff.  TARGE,  TART,  TASS,  TASTE.  Taas,  obs. 
2  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  TAKE  v. 

Tab  (ta:b),  sb.  Also  7  tabb,  8  tabe.  [Origin 
obscure.  At  first,  and  still  largely,  a  dialect  word. 
Not  in  Johnson.  In  some  senses  it  may  be  short 
for  tablet ;  in  others  it  interchanges  with  tag.] 

I.  1.  A  short  broad  strap,  flat  loop,  or  the  like, 
attached  by  one  end  to  an  object,  or  forming  a 
short  projecting  part  by  which  a  thing  can  be  taken 
hold  of,  hung  up,  fastened,  or  pulled ;  in  various 
applications :  see  quots. 

1607  MARKHAM  CViwzV.  in.  (1617)  83  How  the  horse  is  girt., 
and  by  some  special!  markes  or  obseruations  about  the  tabs 
to  know  how  his  garths  do  hold.  1611  COTCR.,  Cantre. 
sanglot,  a  Tab  ;  the  leather  whereto  a  girth  is  fastened  ; 
a  girth-leather.  Ibid.,  Crampon  de  cttir,  a  loope,  or  tab,  of 
leather.  1629  Pittington  Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees)  298  For 
tabbs  to  the  bells,  '\\\\d.  [Cf.  1618  Ibid.  293  For  2  tagges  for 
the  belstrings,  6ii.]  1664  in  Archxol.  /El.  XVII.  127  For 
broomes  and  a  tab  for  y«  bell  2</.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury 
ill.  xviii.  (Roxb.)  126/1  The  tab  at  the  end  of  a  belt.  1846 
BROCKETT  N.  C.  Gloss.,  Tab.  .a  strap.  1879  RUTLEY  Stud. 
Rocks  v.  40  It  [a  geologist's  bag]  should  have  a  little  tab 
by  which  it  can  be  loosely  attached  to  a  button.  1894 
MASKELYNE  Sharps  $  Flats  90  The  '  tab '  or  loop  at  the 
back  of  the . .  boot  1896  C.  D.  WALDO  Ban  of  tha  Gubbe  144 
If  there  were  tabs  to  pull  up  the  lid,  why  should  there  ever 
have  been  a  knob  or  handle?  1904  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.,  Tab... 
5.  The  loop  by  which  a  garment  is  hung  up.  Sc.  1903 
Daily  News  27  Sept  6  Strong  leather  tabs  are  being  fastened 
to  the  backs  of  the  volumes  of  the  brobdingnagian  catalogues 
[in  the  British  Museum  Library], 

b.  spec.  A  shoe  latchet,  for  fastening  with  a 
buckle,  button,  or  thong.  Chiefly  dial. 

1674  RAY  ff.  C.  Words  47  The  Tab  of  a  Shooe,  the 
Latchet  of  a  Shooe.  1731  in  BAILEY.  1775  in  ASH.  1904 
in  Eng,  Dial.  Diet,  (from  North  of  Eng.  to  E.  Anglia]. 

C.  A  short  strap  attached  at  one  end  to  one  side 
of  a  coat,  jacket,  vest,  etc.,  and  having  a  button 
hole  at  the  free  end  for  fastening  across. 

Such  a  tab  is  often  ornamented  with  a  button  at  the 
attached  end,  so  as  to  be  symmetrical,  and  may  become 
purely  ornamental  as  in  2  c. 

d.  The  metal  end  of  a  lace,  etc. ;  =TAG  sb\  3  ; 
a  shoe-string,     dial. 

a  1825  FORBY  Vac.  E.  A  nglia,  Tab.  ..2.  Theendofalace, 
commonly,  and  perhaps  more  properly  called  a  ta?.  1904 
in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  [Cumbld.  to  Oxford,  and  E.'AnglfaJ. 
Itid.,  Tab.. a,  shoe-string  [Hampsh.]. 

e.  The  tongue  of  a  shoe  or  boot.  dial. 
1866-  in  Eng.  Dial,  Diet,  from  midland  counties, 

2.  As  an  ornament  of  dress :  Each  of  the  pro 
jecting  square  pieces  formed  by  cutting  out  the 
lower  edge  of  a  jacket  or  other  article  of  dress,  or 
sewn  on  to  its  uncut  edge,  and  usually  embellished 
with  buttons,  embroidery,  etc. 

c  1880  MRS.  G.  M.  E.  CAMPBELL  Let.  to  Editor,  A  series 
of  small  squares  cut  out  of  the  edge  of  a  cape  or  sleeve 
and  the  intermediate  pieces  left  hanging  by  way  of  fringe 
or  ornament,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Tabs.  1883  Truth 
31  May  768/3  This  brocade  was  cut  out  in  deep  tabs  over 
a  skirt  of  copper-coloured  satin.  1887  l/tustr.  Land.  News 
6  Aug.  151/1  The  edges  of  the  loose  fronts  [of  the  bodice] 
were.. cut  out  in  tabs. 

b.  A  similar  piece  sewn  by  its  upper  edge  on 
the  surface  of  dress,  so  as  to  hang  loose ;  or  c.  in 
recent  use,  sewn  on  entirely,  and  variously  adorned 
with  buttons,  beads,  embroidery,  etc.,  sometimes 
simulating  that  described  in  I  c. 

1834  PLANCH^  Brit.  Costume  xviii.  275  Towards  the  close 
of  James  [I]'s  reign,  however,,  .short  jackets  or  doublets.with 
tabs  and  false  sleeves  hanging  behind,  succeed  to  the  long, 
waibted  doublets.  i88a  Daily  News  30  Aug.  3/r  Tabs 
are  a  favourite  trimming  for  tunics.  1883  C.  D.  WARNER 
Roundabout  Journ.  30  Some  of  them  have  a  black  rosette  on 
the  shoulder,  and  a  tab  hanging  from  it  tipped  with  ermine. 
1909  Civ.  Sen.  Store  Catal.  353  [Lady's)  coat,  30  inches 
ong,  trimmed  satin,  with  satin  tabs  and  buttons. 

3.  transf.    A  small  piece  of  some  substance,  e.  g. 
of  sod  or  turf. 


TABARD. 

17..  E.  SMITH  Compl.  Housav.  (1750)  365  Take.. three  or 
four  tabes  of  the  whitest  goose-dung;  put  all  in  a  quart  of 
strong  beer.  1893  Q-  [CoucH]  Delect.  Duchy  43  The  boys 
. .  could  toss  tabs  of  turf  down  her  chimney. 

4.  techn.  a.  One  of  the  revolving  arms  which 
lift  the  beaters  of  a  fulling-mill  (Knight  Diet. 
Mech.  1877).  b.  A  narrow  projecting  strip  of 
metal  along  the  inside  of  a  hollow  calico-printing 
roller  to  secure  it  to  its  mandrel  by  means  of  a 
slot  in  the  latter. 

6.  A  tie-label,  a  luggage  label  (cf.  TAG  sb.l  8). 

1904  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.,  Tab  3,  a  label  affixed  to  goods  for 
sale  ;  a  luggage  label.  Warwick. 

II.   6.   U.S.  colloq.  A  table,  an  account  [cf. 
TABLET  I  c]  ;  a  check  ;  esp.  in  phr.,  to  keep  (a)  tab. 

1889  Washington  Post  n  Feb.,  Every  man  keeps  a  mean 
little  tab  in  his  head  on  his  fellows.  1890  Voice  (N.  Y.) 
31  July,  A_  generous  mother  in  ..  Michigan  has  been 
Keeping  tab  in  her  family  [on  the  baking  for  a  year],  1897 
H.  PORTER  Campaigning  with  Grant  x.  159  You  can't  get 
away  because  he  [the  captain]  is  always  keeping  tab  on 
you.  1907  Daily  News  26  Aug.  7  Being  subsequently  shown 
the  work  tabs  with  the  Salvation  Army  prices.  1907  W. 
JAMES  Pragmatism  v.  172  To  use  this  as  a  tally  by  which 
we  'keep  tab  '  on  the  impressions  that  present  themselves. 

Hence  Tab  v .  trans. ,  to  furnish  or  ornament  with 
tabs :  see  TABBED. 

Tabac  (tabae-k),  a.  [(.  F.  tabac  TOBACCO.]  Of 
a  deep  shade  of  brown ;  tobacco-coloured. 

1894  Westm. Gaz.  26  Apr.  3/2  A  very  stylish  costume,  .in 
dark  tabac  canvas.  1900  ll'id.  6  Sept.  3/3  Brown,  a  dark 
tabac  shade,  is  by  some  assigned  the  place  of  honour. 

Tabaccho,  tabacoo,  tabaoo,  obs.  ff.  TOBACCO. 

Tabachir,  var.  spelling  (properly  French)  of 
TABASHEER. 

HTabacosis  (trebak<«'sis).  Path.  [f.  mod.L. 
tabac-um  TOBACCO  +  -osis.]  Disease  of  the  lungs 
produced  by  the  inhalation  of  tobacco  dust. 

1879  BUCK  Hygiene  1 1.  43  There  are  but  two  autopsies  of 
tobacco-workers  on  record  which  could  be  considered  cases 
of  tabacosis.  1898  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Taoacosls,.  .produced  by 
the  inhalation  of  dry  vegetable  fibre  (especially  cotton). 
Properly  the  form  due  to  inhalation  of  tobacco  dust, 

Tabagane,  obs.  form  of  TOBOGGAN. 

||  Tabagie  (taba^.  [F.  irreg.  deriv.  of  tabac 
tobacco  (1612  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  A  group  of 
smokers  who  meet  in  club  fashion;  a  'tobacco- 
parliament  '. 

1819  (title)  The  Englishman's  Mentor.  The  Picture  of 
the  Palais  Royal;  describing  its  s_pectacles,  gaming  rooms, 
coffee  houses,  restaurateurs,  tabagies  [etc.],  1858  CARLYLE 
Fredt.  Gt.  v.  vii.  (1872)  II.  114  Friedrich  Wilhelm..had 
his  Tabaks-Collegium,  Tobacco-College,  Smoking  Congress, 
T^abagie.  Ibid.  115  Tabagies  were  not  uncommon  among 
German  Sovereigns  of  that  epoch.  1885  Daily  News 
28  Nov.  5/3  (Stanf.)  A  sort  of  tabagie  (to  use  a  word 
which  Mr.  Carlvle  has  made  familiar  to  English  readers) 
or  Tobacco  Parliament. 

II  Taban  (tse-ban).  The  Malay  name  of  the  tree, 
Isonandra  Gutla  (or  /.  Taban),  that  yields  gutta- 
percha.  Hence  taban-tree. 

1861  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  588  Isonandra  Gutta,  the 
Gutta  Percha  or  Taban-tree. .anative  of  Singapore,  Borneo, 
and  other  Malay  Islands.  1874  GARROD  &  BAXTER  Mat. 
Med,  (1880)  299  Gutta-Percha,..the  inspissated  juice  of 
Isonandra  gutta,  the  Gutta-percha  or  Taban  tree. 

Tabanid  (tac-banid),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L.  tabdnus 
a  gad-fly  or  horse-fly  (adopted  by  Linnaeus  as  a 
generic  name)  +  -ID  3.]  a.  adj.  Belonging  to  the 
family  Tabanidie  of  flies,  of  which  Tabanus  is  the 
typical  genus,  b.  sb.  A  fly  of  this  family,  a  gad-  fly. 

1891  in  Cent.  Diet.  1895  Bulletin  Illinois  Labor.  Nat. 
Hist.  197  As  restless  as  a  tabanid  larva.  Ibid.  199  It  was, 
perhaps,  this  that  the  tabanids  were  feeding  upon. 

So  Taba'iiiform  a.,  having  the  form  of  a  gad-fly 
(Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1860). 
Tabard  (tje-biid).  Forms:  4-  tabard;  also 
4  (9)  tabart,  4-5  tabbard,  4-6  tabarde,  4-8 
tabert,  5  taberde,  5-7  taberd,  6  tabarte,  Sc. 
tawbart,  talbart,  -art.  [a.  OF.  tabart  (uth  c. 
in  Godef.),  tabar  (13-14111  c.)  —  Sp.  labardo, 
It.  tabarro:  ulterior  derivation  unknown:  see 
Diez.] 

fl.  A  garment  of  coarse  material ;  '  a  loose  upper 
garment  without  sleeves  *  (Jam.) ;  formerly  worn 
out  of  doors  by  the  lower  classes,  also  by  monks 
and  foot-soldiers.  Obs. 

c  1300  in  Langto/fs  Chron.  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  303 
He  haves  overhipped,  His  typeth  is  typped,  hise  tabard  es 
tome.  13..  E.  E.  A/lit.  P.  B.4r  His  tabarde  to-torne  and 
his  totez  oute.  1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  v.  in  A  toren  Tabart 
oftwelueWynterAge.  £1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  541  A  Plowman 
..In  a  tabard  he  rood  vpon  a  Mere.  1389  in  Eng.  Gilds 
(1870)  81  Noman  come  be-forn  y«  alderman. .in  tabard  ne 
in  cloke.  1513  DOUGLAS  JEncis  i.  v.  80  Than  with  the 
glitterand  volt  skyn  ouer  his  array,  Cleid  in  his  nwreis 
talbart  glaid  and  gay.  1513  LD.  BERNERS  Fraiss.  I.  xii.  n 
Syr  Thomas  Wage  caused  syr  Hewe  Spencer  to  be  fast 
bound  on  y"  best  and  leuiest  hors  of  al  y«  host,  and  caused 
hym  to  were  on  a  tabarte,  suche  as  traytours  and  thcues 
were  wont  to  were.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  213.  [i86S 
ROGERS  Agric.  $  Prices  I.  xxii.  582  Tabards,  that  is  short 
;owns,  with  or  without  sleeves,  probably  without  an  opening 
n  front,  but  drawn  over  the  head  like  a  round  frock.] 
transf.  1413  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  ex,  Vnlike  the  cukkow  [is]  to 
the  phylomene;  Thaire  tabartis  ar  noght  bpthe  maid  of  array. 
2.  A  short  surcoat  open  at  the  sides  and  having 


TABARDED. 

short  sleeves,  worn  by  a  knight  over  hi*  armour, 
and  emblazoned  on  the  front,  back,  and  sleeves 
with  his  armorial  bearings.  Now  only  Hist. 

c  1450  Brtit  cc.  228  (MS.  O.),  After  he  Icte  him  vticlof>e  of 
his  (urrede  tabard  and  of  his  hood,  and..saide  vnto  him 
.  .now  art  bow  no  kny^t,but  a  knaue.  1562  LEIGH  Armorie 
{i 597)  96  Gentlewomen  vnder  the  degree  of  acountesse,  haue 
armes  on  Taberts.  1603  DHAVTON  Bar.  Wars  n.  xxiii, 
Ferrer  his  Taberd,  with  rich  Verry  spred,  Well  knowne  in 
many  a  Warlike  Match  before.  1843  JAMES  Forest  Days  I. 
U,  His  sword  peeped  from  under  his  tabard. 

3.  The  official  dress  of  a  herald  or  pursuivant ; 
a  coat  or  jerkin  having  short  sleeves,  or  none, 
and  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  the  sovereign. 

1598  STOW  Surt'.  238  Now  these  Tabardes  are  onely  worne 
by  the  Heraults,  and  bee  called  their  coates  of  Armes  in 
wrruice.  1633  B.  JONSON  Love's  Welcome  Wks.  (Rtldg.) 
661 /i  As  witnesseth  the  brief  taberd  or  coat-armour  he 
carries.  1724  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  6307/1  The  Heralds.. in 
vested  with  Taberts  of  the  Sovereign's  Arms.  1808  SCOTT 
Marnt.  I.  xi,  Two  pursuivants,  whom  tabarts  deck,  With 
silver  scutcheon  round  their  neck.  1864  BOUTELL  Her,  Hist. 
<S-  P'&,  xiii.  132  The  Tabard  remains  in  use  as  the  Official 
Habit  of  Heralds. 

f4.  (?) 

1526  Rutland  MSS.  (1905)  IV.  264  Leyeng  talardes  for 
your  chapell  roff,  and  takyng  down  the  olde  ledde. 

5.   Comb,  tabard-fashion^  -wise ;  tabard-like  adj. 

?  (i  1500  Asset/i^  Lotties  523  In  tabard-wyse  the  sieves 
hanging  doun.  1890  DOYLE  White  Comp,  xviii,  An  air  of 
masterful  dignity,  which  was  increased  by  his  tabardlike 
vesture.  1903  Daily  Chron.  31  Mar.  9/1  Those  IS.  African 
natives]  that  don  a  coat  wear  it  behind  before,  or  slung 
round  their  shoulders,  tabaid-fashion. 

Hence  Ta'toarded  a.,  wearing  a  tabard. 

1837  Old  Commodore  II.  12  The  tabarded  official  most 
submissively  replied,  That  if  such  right  existed  [etc.], 

Tabarde,  obs.  var.  TABAHD,  TABKET. 

Tabarder :  see  TABERDAB. 

Tabaret  (tz'baret).  [mod.  trade  name,  prob.  f. 
TABBY  :  cf.  TABINET.]  A  fabric  of  alternate  satin 
and  watered  silk  stripes  used  in  upholstery. 

1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Lab.  fy  Poor  I.  427/1  A  composition 
to  remove  stains  from  silks,  muslins,  bombazeens,  cords,  or 
tabarets  of  any  kind  or  colour.  1866  Times  23  Apr.  Advt., 
450  yards  rich  damasks  and  tabarets.  1883  [see  TABBAKEA). 

Tabaret,  obs.  form  of  TABRET. 

Tabarte,  obs.  form  of  TABARD,  TABRET. 

Tabasco  (tatxrsk(?).  [From  Tabasco,  name  of 
a  river  and  state  of  Mexico.]  More  fully  Tabasco 
(pepper)  sauce :  A  very  pungent  sauce  made  from 
the  pulp  of  the  ripe  fruit  of  a  variety  of  Capsicum 
annitum.  Alsoy^.,  a  story  *  highly-spiced '.  7a- 
basco  allspice^  name  for  Pimenta  officinalis^  var. 
Cuntaretisis  (formerly  Myrtiis  Tabasco)t  Sp.  /¥- 
mienta  de  Tabasco. 

1898  Missouri  Bott  Garden^  gt/t  ReM.  59.  1900  Westnt. 
Ga&  s  Dec.  8/2  He. .was. .seized  and  forced  to  swallow  a 
large  dose  of  Tabasco  sauce  mixed  witli  ketchup  and  cayenne 
pepper.  1902  Ibid.  26  Apr.  2/1  Mix  with  due  assiduity, 
and  finally  add  from  three  to  six  drops  of  tabasco.  1903 
Agric.  News  (Barbados)  XI.  227  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  Tabasco  allspice  enters  into 
the  preparation  of  Tabasco  pepper.  1908  Times  30  July 
3/3  He  had  written  *  Sultry  Stories— Peppery  Paragraphs- 
Tabasco  Tales '.  Tabasco  was  a  hot  sauce. 

HTabasheer  (t£el>ajl»u).  Also  6-7  (fr.  Pg.) 
tabaxir,  8  (fr.  Fr.)  tabachir.  [Arab.,  Pers.,  Urdu 
^ilo  tabdshir  chalk,  mortar.]  A  siliceous  sub 
stance,  white  or  translucent,  occasionally  formed 
in  the  joints  of  the  bamboo ;  also  called  bamboo 
salt ;  used  medicinally  in  the  East. 

1598  W.  PHILIP  Linschoten  104/2  These  Mambus  have  a 
certain  matter  within  them.. a  very  medicinable  thing.. 
much  sought  for  by  the  Arabians,  Persians,  and  Moores, 
that  call  it  Tabaxiir.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Menrfelsto's  Trav, 
u.  149  A  sort  of  Canes.,  in  which  the  Tnbaxir  is  found.  1790 
P.  RUSSELL  in  f'Ail,  Trans.  Abr.  XVI.  653  (heading) 
Account  of  the  Tabasheer.  1826  BREWSTER  Let.  in  Home 
Life  ix.(iBog)  129,  I  have  enclosed  some  specimens  of  Taba. 
sheer,  a  substance  of  extreme  rarity.  1829  Nat.  Phifos.  I, 
Gloss,  (Usef.  Knowl.  Soc.),  Tabasheer.  .is,  originally,  a  trans 
parent  fluid  in  the  jointed  cavities  of  the  bamboo  cane.  This 
fluid  thickens, .  .until . .  it  is  converted  into  a  white,  or  a  bluish 
white  solid,  something  like  a  small  fragment  of  a  shell. 

!  Tabatiere  (tabatyfr).  [F.  for  tabaqutire, 
f.  tabac  TOBACCO  (Hatz.-Darm.).]  A  snuff-box. 
(Rare  in  Eng.  use.) 

18*3  SCOTT  Qitentin  D.  Introd.,  The  marquis  was  some- 
what  disconcerted,  and  had  recourse  to  his  tubatiere.  1841 
LADY  BLESSINGTON  Idler  in  France  I.  xi.  253  A  pinch  uf 
snuff  from  the  tabaiiire  of  the  Marquise  de  Kambouillet. 

Tabbarea  (tcebarfa).   =  TABARET. 

1843  W.  C,  TAYLOR  in  Statistical  Jrtil.  Dec.  353  It  is 
generally  believed  that  an  ancestor  of  the  present.,  family  of 
the  Latouches  commenced  the  weaving  of  tabinets  or  poplins 
and  tabbareas  in  the  liberties  of  Dublin,  about  the  year 
1693.  1883  K.  HALUANE  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  11.146/1 
Tabaret  or  Tabbarea.— This  may  be  cleaned  and  finished  in 
the  same  manner  as  described  for  silk  damasks. 

Tabbed  (taebd,  tae-bed),  a.     [f.  TAB  +  -KD.] 

Having  a  tab  or  tabs ;  furnished  or  adorned  with 
tabs,  as  an  article  of  dress. 

187*  J.  DRUMMONDUI  Campbell  Rec.  ArgyU{\'$&\]  482  His 
attendant  wears  hose  tabbed  at  the  tup.  1884  G.  H. 
BOUCHTON  in  Harper1!  Mag,  Sept.  533/2  Tabbed  jackets, 
short  skirls  and  buckled  shoes.  1901  Daily  Ckron.  $  Oct. 
8/3  A  pretty  blouse,  with  tabbed  fronts  bound  with  stitched 
while  taffetas. 
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Tabber,  Tabbern,  obs.  ff.  TABOR,  TABOBN. 

Tabbied  (tic-bid), ///.  a.  [f.  TABBY  v.  +  -ED  '.] 
Having  a  wavy  or  streaky  appearance. 

iMi  THOBNOURY  Turner  (1862)  I.  279  They  have  . .  a 
1  tabbied  '  or  '  mackerel '  sky. 

Tabbinet,  variant  of  TABINET. 

Tabbor,  Tabborer,  obs.  ff.  TABOR,  TABOBER. 

Tabby  (tarbi),  sb.  and  a.  Also  7  taby.  [In 
sense  I,  a.  F.  tail's,  earlier  atabis  (both  I4th  or 
early  ijth  c.  in  Godef.),  Sp.,  Pg.,  It.  tabi,  med.L. 
attdbi  (M.  Devic  in  Littri),  app.  a.  Arab.  ^\^ 
f-attabiy,  name  of  a  quarter  of  Bagdad  in  which 
this  stuff  was  manufactnred,  named  after  'Attab, 
great-grandson  of  Omeyya.  Of  this  quarter  Yule 
cites  from  an  Arab  writer  of  the  1 2th  c.  'Here 
are  made  the  stuffs,  called  'Atlabiya,  which  are  silks 
and  cottons  of  divers  colours '. 

The  connexion  of  (he  other  senses  is  not  very  clear. 
Tabby  cat,  instanced  in  1695,  is  generally  held  to  have  been 
so  named  from  the  striped  or  streaked  colour  of  its  coat. 
The  simple  tabby,  in  the  same  sense,  is  much  later  (1774). 
Tabby,  old  maid,  is  usually  associated  with  tabby  a  cat;_but 
it  appears  earlier,  and  may  have  originated  as  the  familiar 
contraction  of  Tabitha  (cf.  Abby  for  Abigail],  as  an  old- 
fashioned  female  name,  and  have  become  humorously  asso 
ciated  with  tabby  cat.  It  is  possible  that  tal'ty  in  the 
sense  of  she-cat  originated  in  Tabby  for  Tabithti ;  otherwise 
it  is  difficult  to  see  any  sense-connexion  between  she-cat 
and  brindled  cat,  since  a  tom-cat  may  also  be  brindled  or 
striped.  Sense  4  of  the  sb.  prob.  arose  from  resemblance  to 
the  markings  of  the  tabby  cat ;  the  origin  of  sense  5  is 
very  uncertain,  and  sense  6  may  be  a  different  word,  though 
it  may  also  have  originated  in  a  fancied  resemblance  of 
colour  to  that  of  the  tabby  cat.] 
A.  sb. 

1.  A  general  term  for  a  silk  taffeta,  app.  originally 
striped,  but  afterwards  applied  also  to  silks  of  uni 
form  colour  waved  or  watered. 

1638  [see  B.  i].    1647  HERRICK  Noble  Numb,,  Netu-Yteres 

cr  ' 


Those  countei-changt_ , 

set)  all  of  one  colour  are.     1654  WHITELOCKS  Jrnl.S'.ued. 


1696  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3228/4  Lost..,  a  Child's  Mantle,  of  a 
Sky-colour  Tabby.  1710  SWIFT  Song  Wks.  1755  IV.  i.  29 
Brocades  and  damasks,  and  tabbies  and  gawses.  1727 
BAILBV  vol.  II,  Tabby,  a  Sort  of  Silk,  waved  or  watered. 
1736  Ibid,  (folio),  Tabby,  a  kind  of  coarse  Silk  tarjety 
watered.  1745  POCOCKE  Descr.  East  II.  I.  viii.  125  The 
manufactures  they  [of  Damascus)  export,  are  chiefly  burdets 
of  silk  and  cotton,  either  striped  or  plain,  and  also  plain 
silks  like  tabbies.  1760  H.  WALPOI.E  Let.  to  Earl  of 
Strafford  7  June,  The  Duke  of  York,  who  was  dressed  in  a 
pale  blue  watered  tabby.  1868 HAWTHORNE  Amer.  Note- 
fiks.  (1879)  II.  61  His  lady  in  crimson  tabby._  1888  W. 
MORRIS  Arts  ff  Crafts  Catal.  19  A  different  tone  is  obtained 
by  the  figure  and  the  ground  being  woven  with  a  longer  or 
shorter  twin  :  the  tabby  being  tiecf  by  the  warp  very  often, 
the  satin  much  more  rarely. 

b.  Short  for  tabby  gown  or  dress, 
a  1717  MRS.  DEUNY  in  Life  ff  Corr.  (i860  I.  124  To  alter 
my  white  tabby  and  my  new  clothes.  1786  MME.  D'ARBLAY 
Diary  29  Sept.,  I  wore  my  memorable  present-gown  this 
day. ..It  is  a  lilac  tabby.  1881  HFSANT  &  RICE  Chafl.  c/ 
Fleet  1 1.  58  A  watered  tabby  would  become  you. 

2.  Short  for  tabby  cat  (see  B.  2)  :  A  cat  having  a 
striped  or  brindled  coat. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  I.  iv.  iii.  423  The  civet 
varies  in  its  colour,  being  sometimes  streaked,  as  in  our 
kind  of  cats  called  tabbies,  1874  GORDON  STAULES  Cats  i.  8 
Brrnvn  Tabby.  Colour  to  be  rich  brown,  striped  and  marked 
with  black,.  .They  are  the  true  English  cats.  Ibid.  9  Blue 
or  Silver  Tabby.  Colour  to  be  blue,  or  silver  grey,  striped 
and  marked  with  black.  Ibid.  12  Red  and  While  Tabby. 
Colour  to  be  reddish  or  sandy,  marked  with  white.  1903 
Daily  Chron.  28  Oct.  3/1  Among  silver  tabbies,.  .Sweet 
William  and..  Dame  Fortune  were  particularly  noteworthy. 
b.  Also,  A  she-cat :  correlative  to  tom-cat. 

1826-8  Toumley's  High  Life  below  Stain  (acting  ed.), 
Your  cat  has  kittened — two  Toms  and  two  Tabbies.  1903 
Speaker  14  Feb.  486/2  Where  is  the  centurion  who  has  ever 
commanded  a  tom-cat,  the  astronomer  who  predicted  the 
movements  of  a  tabby? 

3.  An  old  or  elderly  maiden  lady  :  a  dyslogistic 
appellation  ;  often  with  a  half-humorous  attribu 
tion  of  certain  qualities  of  the  cat;   sometimes 
applied  to  any  spiteful  or  ill-natured  female  gossip 
or  tattler :  cf.  also  CAT  sb\  2. 

[1748 :  sec  li.  3).  1761  G.  COLMAN  Jealous  Wift  It.  iii,  I  ant 
not  sorry  for  the  coming  in  of  these  old  tabbies.  1781  ELIZ. 
ULOWER  Ceo.  BatcmaHi.  222  A  delightful  ground-work,  on 
which  the  tabbies  of  Clairfield  embroidered  a  thousand 
different  anecdotes.  1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vvlg.  Tongue,  Tabby, 
an  old  maid ;  cither  from  Tabitha,  a  format  antiquated 
name  ;  or  else  from  a  tabby  cat,  old  maids  being  often  com 
pared  to  cats.  1824  SCOTT  St.  Rattan's  xxxiii,  Why  should 
not  1  pay  my  respects  to  Lady  Penelope,  or  any  other  tabby 
of  quality  ?  1843  LEVER  J.  Hintott  xiii,  I  was  playing  whist 
with  the  tabbies  when  it  occurred.  1894  [see  TABLEAU  a  c]. 

4.  A  collector's  name  for  two  I'yralid  moths, 
the  Tabby,  Aglossa  pinguinalis,  and  the  Small 
Tabby,  A,  cuprcalis,  both  with  fore  wings  greyish 
brown,  clouded  with  a  darker  colour. 

1819  G.  SAMOUELLE  Entomot.  Conpend.  427  Pyralit 
catrcolalis...'na  small  Tabby.  firtg*iitalis...'lhc  Tabby. 
lb,d.  435  The  tea  Tabby.  lB&  STAINTON  Man.  Butttrfl. 
I,  Moths  II.  135  Aglossa  pixgitinalis  (Tabby)... Abundant 
everywhere,  A.  (nfreatis  (Small  Tabby), 


TABEFACTION. 

t5.  Padding  or  quilting  to  improve  the  figure. 
Tabbies,  padded  or  quilted  stays.  Obs. 

1748  FOOTE  Knights  II.  i,  Ward,  at  the  Cat  and  Gridiron, 
Petticoat-lane,  makes  tabby  all  over  for  people  inclined  to 
be  crooked ;  and,  if  he  was  to  have  the  universal  world  for 
making  a  pair  of  stays,  he  could  not  put  better  stuff  in  them. 
1752  —  Taste  I.  i,  Lady  Pcntvjcazel.  Bless  me,  Mr.  Carmine, 
don't  mind  my  shape  this  bout;  for  I  am  only  in  jumps. 
Shall  I  send  for  my  tabbies  > 

0.  A  concrete  formed  of  a  mixture  of  lime  with 
shells,  gravel,  or  stones  in  equal  proportions,  which 
when  dry  becomes  very  hard.    Grig,  tabby  work. 

1802  A.  EI.LICOTT  Jrnl.  (1803)  267  A  small  battery  of  tabby 
work  (as  it  is  called  in  that  country  (Georgia]),  which  is  a 
composition  of  broken  oyster  shells  and  lime.  1836  SMART, 
Tnbby  . .  a  mixture  of  stone  or  shell  and  mortar.  1887 
Casstll's  Encyd.  Diet,  cites  WEALE. 

B.  adj.  (attrib.  use  of  sb.) 

1.  Made  or  consisting  of  tabby  (see  A.  i). 

1638  T,  VERNEY  in  V.  Papers^^  197  First,  fur  one  good 
cloth  sute,  and  one  taby  or  good  stuff  sute.  1661  Pi:cvs 
Diary  13  Oct.,  This  day. .put  on. .my  false  taby  waste- 
cuate  with  gold  lace,  a  1712  W.  KING  Art  of  Love  1043  If 
she  in  tabby  waves  encircled  be, ..If  by  her  the  purpureal 
velvet's  worn.  1748  H.  WAI.T'OI.E  Lett.  (184^)  II.  224  A  new 
sky-blue  watered  tabby  coat.  1863  LE  FANU  Ho.  by  Church 
yard  III.  127  Mis.  Sturk..sat  in  a  dingy  old  tabby  saque. 

2.  Of  a  brownish,  tawny,  or  grey  colour,  marked 
with  darker  parallel  stripes  or  streaks ;  brindled : 
primarily  and  especially  in  tabby  cat  or  tabby- 
cat,  a  cat  of  this  coloration,  or  (by  extension)  of 
other  colour  similarly  marked  :  see  A.  2.    In  quo!. 
1789  ellipt.  =  tabby  coloration. 

[1665 :  cf.  talby.colourcd  in  C.I  c  1689  PRIOR  Ld.  Buck, 
hurst playing  iu.  Cat  21  On  her  tabby  rival's  face  She  dci  p 
will  mark  her  new  disgrace.  1695  COSGRF.VK  LWC  fsr 
L,  II.  iii,  I  can  bring  witness  that.. you  suckle  a  youn^ 
devil  in  the  shape  of  a  tabby-cat.  1698  FRYKR  Ace.  E.  India 
f,  P.  176  It  was  a  Tigre..of  a  light  Yellow,  streaked  with 
Black,  like  a  Tabby  Cat.  1702  POPE  II  'ife  cf  llat/i  142  The 
Cat,  if  you  but  singe  her  tabby  skin,  The  chimney  keeps. 
1747  GRAY  Let.  to  Walpole  jn  Mason  Life  (1775)  iS8  Tlien 
as  to  your  handsome  Cat,.,  it  must  be  the  tabby  une  ttiat 
had  met  with  this  sad  accident.  1747  —  Cat  4  Demurest 
of  the  tabby  kind.  1789  MKS.  Piozzl  Jcmrn.  France  1.147 
Cats.,  in  the  woods  are  all  of  the  uniformly-streaked  Tabby. 
1796  STEDM.\N  Surinam  (1813)  II.  xviii.  62  The  spotted  cat 
[fish]  is  called  so  from  its  tabby  color  and  long  whiskers. 
1903  Lon^m.  Mag.  Sept.  450  It  had  been  brought  up  from 
infancy  with  a  tabby  kitten. 

fig.  (cf-  A.  3).  1874  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Mast.  Grcylands  xv, 
A  meddling,  tattling,  tabby-cat  set  of  women  ! 

b.  Tabby-cat  striation,  'the  appearance  presented 
in  extreme  fatty  degeneration  of  muscle'  (Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.}, 

1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Mcd.  II.  871  The  heart. .often  shows 
some  fatty  degeneration  of  the  myocardium  (tabby-cat 
striation).  1898  Ibid.  V.  530  The  musculi  papillares.  .arc 
nearly  always  variegated  by  wavy  whitish  streaks — the 
'  tabby-cat  striation  '  of  Quain. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tabby,  in  sense  A.  3. 
1748  KICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  VI,   Iv.   227    The    two 

antiques  only  bowed  their  tabby  heads. 

C.  attrib.  and   Comb.,  as  tabby  weaving  (see 
A.  i) ;  tabby-coloured  adj. ;  tabby-cat  (see  B.  2)  ; 
tabby-waterer,  one  who  waters  or  tabbies  silk  by 
a  process  of  calendering ;  tabby  work :  see  A.  6. 

1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trat:  (1677)  304  Cats. .very  large 
they  are  and  tabby-coloured,  streakt  like  those  of  Cyprus. 
1867  SMILES  Huguenots  Eng.  (1880)  373  [He]  carried  on  the 
business  of  a  calenderer  and  Tabby  Waterer.  1879  A.  I'.AK- 
Low  \ycaving  89  A  piece  of  plain  woven  cloth  is  represented 
..as  it  would  be  drawn  by  the  designer,  and  it  is  generally 
called  '  tabby  '  or  plain  weaving. 

Tabby  (tx-bi),  v.    [f.  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  give  a  wavy  appearance  to  (silk, etc.) 
by  calendering.     Hence  Ta-bbying  vt,l.  sb. 

1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Roll,  Tis  also  between  two 
Rollers  that  the  Waves  are  given  to  Silks,  Mohairs,  and 
other  Stuffs  proper  to  be  tabled.  1839  UKF.  Diet.  Arts 
1225  Tabbying,  or  Watering,  is  the  process  of  giving  slufls 
a  wavy  appearance  with  the  calender. 

2.  To   stripe   or   streak   in   parallel   lines  with 
darker  markings.    Usually  in  pa.  pple.  Ta-bbiod. 

i860  All  Year  Round  No.  37.  260  They  [mackerel]  were 
tabbied  with  indigo  tattooings.  1870  THORSBLMIV  Tour  Eng. 
II.  xix.  49  The  beautiful  fish,  shining  like  solid  lumps  of 
rainbow,  tabbied  with  dark  veins. 

Ta-bbyhood.  [f.  TABBY  sb.  +  -noon.]  The 
condition  of  being  an  old  maid  :  see  TABBV  sfi.  3. 

1793  J.  GIKFORD  Keriil.  Fr,it~.  (1797)  I.  357.  I  venture  to 
add  a  word  in  defence  of  Tabbyhood.  1824  Blaclm.  Mag. 
XV.  115  He.  .married  a  wife  nrgbl  on  her  tabbyhood. 

tTabe.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  tabes  (see  TABES  or 
tal'itm  corruption,  infectious  or  pestilent  disease.] 
Gradual  wasting  away ;  =  TABES. 

1614  T.  ADAMS  Fatal  Banquet  II.  Wks.  1861  I.  191  They 
put  a  pleurisy  into  their  bloods  a  tabe,  and  consumption  into 
their  states,  1633  —  Exp.  2  Peter  ii.  2  He  doth  work  a  tabe 
and  consumption  into  his  fellows'  virtues, 

Tabe,  obs.  variant  of  TAB. 

t  Tabofact,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  tabefact-us : 
see  next.]  Wasted,  corrupted. 

c  1425  tr.  Arderne's  Surgery  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  43,  I  perccyued 
be  bone  of  (>«  fynger  to  be  tabefacte,  i.  corrupte. 

Tabefa'ction.  rare.-",  [n.  of  action  from 
late  L.  tabefacfre,  pa.  pple.  tabefactus :  see 
TABEFY.]  The  action  or  process  of  tabefying ;  the 
wasting  away  or  consumption  of  the  body. 
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TABEFY. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Tabefaction,  a  melting,  corrupting,  or  con 
suming  [1706  <ed.  6)  adds  or  wasting  away],  1890  BILLINGS 
Nat.  Med.  Diet.,  Tabejaction,  emaciation. 

Tabefioal,  erron.  f.  TABIFICAL  (infl.  by  tabefy). 

Tabefy  (tx-bthi),  v.  rare.  [a.  obs.  F.  tabejier 
(PariS  <ri57o),  ad.  late  L.  tabefactre  (Vulgate),  to 
cause  to  waste  (f.  tabe-re  to  waste,  melt  -r  facfre 
to  make)  :  see  -FY  ;  cf.  also  late  L.  tdbificare 
(Cassiod.)  in  same  sense  (f.  tahifu-us  TABIFIC), 
whence  F.  tabifier  (Cotgr.,  Oudin).] 

1.  trans.  To  waste  away,  consume ;  to  emaciate ; 
t  to  melt  down  (obs.}. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Tabefy,  to  corrupt,  consume  or 
melt  1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  78  Out  of  these 
[Anacards]  thus  labefied  proceeds  a  liquor.  1666  G.  HARVEY 
Morb.  Angl.  (1672)  79  Meat  eaten  in  greater  quantity  than 
what  is  convenient  tabefyes  the  body. 

2.  intr.    To    waste    away    gradually,   become 
emaciated,  rare.  '89' '"  Ce'lt-  Dici- 

Hence  Ta-befied///.  a.,  affected  with  tabes,  de 
cayed,  consumptive. 

i6«6  G.  HARVEY  Morb.  Angl.  i.  4  Whole  families., 
descended  from  tabefyed  ancestors. 

Tabel,  -ele,  -ell(e,  obs.  forms  of  TABLE. 
Tabelet(te,  tabellet(t,  obs.  forms  of  TABLET. 
It  Tabe'lla.    Phann.     PI.   -&.     [L.  dim.   of 
taliula  TABLE.]   =  TABLET  3. 

1693  tr.  Blancard's  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2\  Tabclla,  a  solid 
Medicine  taken  inwardly,  made  of  Powder,  and  three  or 
four  times  as  much  Sugar. .made  into  little  round  Cakes 
upon  a  Marble  Stone.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  6).  1890  Allen  fy 
Hanbury's  Advt.  in  Lancet  25  Oct.  74  It.. renders  pur 
Compressed  Tabellz  the  most  eligible  form  for  the  admini 
stration  of  several  important  medicines. 

t  Tabella-rious,  a.  Obs.rare~°.  \l.\..tdbel- 
Idri-us  (see  next)  +  -ous.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Tabellarious,  belonging  to  carriers 
or  auditors. 

t  Tabellary,  sb.  Obs.  rare-",  [ad.  L.  tabel- 
larius  letter-carrier,  courier,  f.  lobelia  tablet, 
writing-tablet.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossc-gr.,  Tabellary,  a  carrier  of  letters  ;  an 
auditor,  a  scrivener.  1658  in  PHILLIPS. 

+  Ta'bellai'y,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  L.  label- 
larius  of  or  pertaining  to  voting  tablets,  f.  tabella 
tablet.]  Pertaining  to  the  use  of  voting  tablets; 
tabellary  liberty,  liberty  of  voting  by  tablets. 

1613  T.  GODWIN  Rom.  Antiq.  III.  III.  v.  142  Ctelius  Trib. 
PI.  established  a  law,  that . .  in  taintments  of  treason  against 
any  person  of  State, ..or  against  the  Common-weale,  this 
Tabellary  libertie  should  have  place,  when  the  people 
should  iudge  thereof. 

t  Tabe  llion.  Obs.  Also  5  -ioun,  -yo(u)n. 
[ad.  L.  tabellio,  -onetn,  one  who  draws  up  written 
instruments,  a  notary,  scrivener,  f.  tabella  tablet, 
letter,  etc.]  A  scrivener,  a  kind  of  subordinate 
notary ;  esp.  in  the  Roman  Empire,  and  in  France 
till  the  Revolution,  an  official  scribe  having  some 
of  the  functions  of  a  notary.  In  17-1 8th  c.  used 
at  a  recognized  designation  of  a  vocation  in  Eng 
land  and  New  England. 

1413  Pilgr.  Sffwle  (Caxton)  I.  xxi.  (1859)  2I»  1  mV  se^  wvl 
only  be  wryter  and  tabellyon  of  al  that  he  wyl  sey.  1469 
Sc.  Acts  ?as.  7//(i8i4)  II.  95  His  hienes  may  mak  notaris 
&  tabellionis.  1622  MALYNES  Anc.  Law-Merck.  198  A 
Notarieis  called  a  Tabellion,  Scriuenor,  or  a  publikeseruant. 
1656  in  Thurloe  St.  Papers  V.  401  We  do  certify  that  Rob. 
Wickenden . .  is  notary  and  tabellion  public  in  this  port  of 
Dover.  1735  in  Carol.  Hazard  Life  T.  Hazard  (1893)  229, 
I  Joseph  Marion  Notary  and  Tabellion  Publiclc  Dwelling 
in  Boston  in  New  England.  1755  MAGENS  Insurances  II. 
71  To  make  the  Assurance  before  a  Justice,  Notary,  Tabel 
lion,  or  other  public  Person.  1909  SHARPE  Cal.  Let.  Bk. 
/  Land.  p.  xxviii  note,  We  find  him  formally  appointing  a 
notary  public  and  tabellion  throughout  the  Roman  Empire* 

Taber,  Taberd,  obs.  ff.  TABOR,  TABABD. 
Taberdar  (tse'bsidiu).  Also  7  taubator, 
tabitter,  8  tabiter,  7-8  taberder,  7-  tabardar. 
[f.  taberd,  TABARD.]  lit.  One  who  wears  a  tabard  ; 
a  name  formerly  given  to  certain  scholars  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  from  the  gown  they  wore ;  still 
surviving  in  the  name  of  some  of  the  scholarships 
at  that  college. 

[1566  Register  of  Queen  s  Coll.  5  Apr.,  ElectioTaberdorum 
habita  50  die  mensis  Aprilis  Anno  Elizabethe  Regine  8°. 
1569  Ibid.  29  Jan.,  Electio  Taberdiorum.]  1648  in  Burrows 
Reg.  Visitors  Univ.  Oxf.  (Camden)  177  Oct.  30  Avery 
Tompson,  Tho.  Collinson,  Taubators.  1660  WOOD  Life 
Dec.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  352  The  Taberder  sings  the  aforesaid 
song.  1691  —  Ath.  Oxon.  I.  348/2  After  he  [Henry  Airay] 
was  Bachelaurs  standing,  in  1583,  he  was  made  Pauper 
Pver,  or  Tabardns  or  Tabardarius;  that  is,  a  Tabarder 
or  Tabitter,  (so  called  because  anciently  they  wore  Coats 
or  upper  Gowns,  much  according  to  the  fashion  of  those 
belonging  to  Heralds).  1769  De  Foe's  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  II. 
243  (Queen's  College,  Oxford.)  The  Society  consists  of  a 
Provost,  16  Fellows,  16  Scholars,  i  Chaplains,  8  Taberders 
..and  40  Exhibitioners.  1882  Stat.  Queen's  Coll.  in.  i.  in 
Stat.  Univ.  Oxford  336  The  eight  holders  of  Open  Scholar- 
ships  who  are  highest  in  seniority  from  the  time  of  their 
election  shall  always  be  called  Taberdars. 

t  Ta-bere.  Obs.  [perh.  var.  of  TABABD.]  A 
hood  for  a  hawk. 

1467  Mann,  f,  Househ.  £>>.  (Roxb.)  431  Paid  for  a  tabere 
for  the  hawke,  ij.  s.  iiij.  d. 

Taberer(e,  -etvt(e,  obs.  ff.  TABOBER,  TABBET. 
Tabergite    (ta-bsjgait).    Min.    .[Named    (in 


Ger.)  1847  from  Taberg  in  Sweden :  see  -ITE  I.]    A 
mineral  of  the  chlorite  group. 

1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  496  Tabergite,  from  Taberg, 
Wermland . .  is  a  bluish-green  or  green  chlorite.  1896  CHESTER 
Diet.  Names  Min.,  Tabergite.  . .  a  chlorite-like  mineral, 
classed  with  both  clinochlore  and  penninite,  probably  a 
mixture  of  one  of  these  with  phlogopite. 

t  Ta'beru.  Obs.  Also  5  tabyrn.  [ad.  L. 
taberna  hut,  booth,  shop,  tavern.]  An  obsolete 
doublet  of  the  word  TAVEBN,  variously  used  in 
the  senses  'shop,  tavern,  cellar,  cupboard'. 

14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  729/40  Hec  taberna,  a  tabyrn. 
1*1590  MARLOWE  Faust,  viii.  21,  1  can  make  thee  drunk 
wii ' 
V,' 

..angle  of  the  kitchin  ..  may  he  made  a  Tabern.     1674 
RAY  N.  C.  Words  47  A  Tabern,  a  Cellar. 

Tabernacle  (tse'bajnsek'l),  sb.  Forms:  3- 
tabernaele;  also  5-6  taburn-,  6  tabarn-;  4 
-aeil,  4-5  -akile,  4-6  -akil(l,  -akle,  5  -akille, 
-akyl(le.  [a.  F.  tabernacle  (lath  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  ad.  L.  tabernaculum  tent,  booth,  shed, 
dim.  of  laberna  hut,  booth.  Used  first  in  special 
sense  2,  from  Old  Test,  history.] 

1.  A   temporary  dwelling ;   generally    movable, 
constructed  of  branches,  boards,  or  canvas ;  a  hut, 
tent,  booth. 

1382  WYCLIF  Num.  xxiv.  5  How  feyr  thi  tabernaclis, 
Jacob,  and  thi  tentis,  Yrael.  —  Mark  ix.  4  Maistir.. 
make  we  here  thre  tabernaclis,  oon  to  thee,  oon  to  Moyses, 
and  oon  to  Helye.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  66/2  Dauid 
toke  the  heed  of  Golye  and  bro_ught  it  in  to  Jherussalem 
and  his  armes  he  brought  in  to  bis  tabernacle.  1535  COVER. 
DALE  Heb.  xi.  9  By  faith  was  he  a  straunger  in  the  londe 
of  promes..&  dwelt  in  tabernacles  [ WVCLIF  litel  housis], 
1598  HAKLUYT  Voy.  I.  54  Some  of  these  Tabernacles  [of  the 
Tartars]  may  quickely  be  taken  asunder,  and  set  together 
againe.  c  1618  MORYSON  Itin  iv.  i.  (1903)  44  When  his 
Tents  were  once  pitched,  then  all  the  Army,  .pitched  their 
Tents  or  Tabernacles  about  him,  in  a  huge  Circuite  of 
grounde.  1756-7  tr.  Keyslt-r's  Trav.  (1760)  11.433  Frescati 
.  .derives  its  name  from  the  arbours  or  tabernacles  built  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Tusculum,  when  their  city  was  demolished 
..A.D.  1191.  1860  PUSEY  Min.  Proph.  223  The  tabernacle 
was  originally  a  rude  hut,  formed  of  intertwined  branches. 
1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  I.  iii.  109  Some  of  them.. would  as 
soon  have  sought  Kamschatka,  .15  a  place  wherein  to  pitch 
their  tabernacle  and  pursue  their  fortune, 

b.  Feast  of  Tabernacles:  a  Jewish  festival, 
commemorating  the  dwelling  of  the  Israelites  in 
tents  during  their  sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  held 
from  the  ifth  to  the  23rd  of  Tisri  (October).  It 
was  also  called  the  Feast  of  Ingathering,  and  was 
observed  as  a  thanksgiving  for  the  harvest. 

1382  WYCLIF  Lev.  xxiii.  34  The  fiftenthe  day  of  this 
seuenthe  moneth  shulen  be  the  cesynge  dayes  of  the  taber 
nacles  [1388  the  feries  of  tabernaclis].  —  Dcut.  xvi.  13 
The  solempte  of  the  tabernaclis.  —  Zech.  xiv.  16  That  thei 
. .  halewe  the  feest  of  tabernaclis.  1535  COVERDALE  John  vii.  2 
The  lewes  feast  of  Tabernacles  [TINDALE  the  iewes  tabernacle 
feast]  was  at  hande.  1860  PUSEY  Min.  Proph.  79  The_  feast 
of  tabernacles  was  the  yearly  remembrance  of  God's  miracu 
lous  guidance  and  support  of  Israel  through  the  wilderness. 
1896  Westm.  Gaz.  25  Sept.  3/2  More  than  any  of  the  other 
Jewish  festivals,  Tabernacles  claims  to  be  a  holyday  dis 
tinctly  commemorative  of  the  harvest. 

2.  spec,  m  Jewish  Hist.  The  curtained  tent,  con 
taining  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  and  other  sacred 
appointments,  which  served  as  the  portable  sanctu 
ary  of  the  Israelites  during  their  wandering  in  the 
wilderness  and  afterwards  till  the  building  of  the 
Temple.     Also  called  tabernacle  of  the  congrega 
tion  (or  meeting],  of  testimony,  and  of  witness. 

c  1250  Gen.  <r  Kx.  3174  Gold  and  siluer  he  hauen  vt-broV, 
De  tabernacle  5or-wl6  wurS  wro3t.  1340  Ayenb.  236  Aaron 
and  his  children  bet  serueden  ine  [>e  tabernacle.  1535 
COVERDALE  2  Chron.  v.  6  And  y*  Leuites  toke  the  Arke,  & 
broughte  it  vp  with  the  Tabernacle  of  witnesse,  and  all  the 
holy  vessels  that  were  in  the  Tabernacle.  1642  FULLER 
Holy  H  Prof.  St.  ill.  xxiv.  219  The  Tabernacle  was  a  move- 
able  Temple.  1862  STANLEY  Jew.  Ch.  (1877)  I.  vii.  142  The 
most  remarkable  vestige  of  the  nomadic  state  of  the  nation 
was  the  Tabernacle  or  Tent,  .the  shelter  of  the  Ark. 

b.  Applied  to  a  portable  shrine  used  in  heathen 
or  idolatrous  worship. 

1382  WYCLIF  Amos  v.  26  And  36  ban  born  tabernaclis  to 
Moloch,  }our  god.  [Also  in  later  versions.] 

C.  Transferred  to  the  Jewish  temple,  as  con 
tinuing  the  sacred  functions  and  associations  of  the 
earlier  tabernacle. 

1388  WYCLIF  Heb.  xiii.  10  We  han  an  auter,  of  which  thei 
that  seruen  to  the  tabernacle,  han  not  power  to  ete.  1535 
COVERIJALE  Ps.  lxxv[i].  2  At  Salem  is  his  tabernacle,  &  his 
dwellinge  in  Sion.  1653  Mn/rpN  Hirelings  Wks.  1851  V. 
345  The  Levitical  and  Ceremonial  service  of  the  Tabernacle 
. .  which  is  now  abolish  'd, 

3.  fig.  In  phraseology  chiefly  of  biblical  origin  : 
A  dwelling-place,    a,  spec.  The  dwelling-place  of 
Jehovah,  or  of  God. 

Orig.  with  reference  to  the  Jewish  tabernacle  or  temple. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xiv.  i  Lord  wha  sail  won  in  bi 
tabernakile?  Ibid.  xxvi.  g  He  hid  me  in  his  tabernakill  in 
day  of  illis.  1382  WYCLIF  Rev.  xxi.  3  Lo  !  the  tabernacle 
of  God  [is]  witn  men,  and  he  shal  dwelle  with  hem.  1567 
Gnde  f,_Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  90  O  Lord  quha  sail  in  heuin 
dwell  with  the,  In  thy  tryumphant  throne  and  Tabernakil? 
1831  LANDOR  Guzman  ff  Son  17  Wks.  1846  II.  610  The  brave 
man's  breast  Is  God's  pure  tabernacle. 


TABEKNACLE. 

b.  gcu.  A  dwelling-place,  a  dwelling,  a  place 
of  abode. 

1382  WVCLIF  Job  xii.  6  The  tabernaclis  of  reueres  abounden. 
1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  13  b,  For  euery  good 
chrysten  man  and_  woman  a  tabernacle  of  glory.  1635  PAGITT 
Christianogr.  i.  iii.  (1636)  105  They  deserue  to  be  receiued 
into  the  eternal]  Tabernacles.  1845  MAURICE  Mor.  ff  Met. 
Philos.  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1847)  11.572/1  The  portion  from 
the  encompassing  whole,  which  hath  taken  up  its  tabernacle 
in  these  our  bodies.  1860  HAWTHORNE  Ufarb.  Faun  (1879) 
II.  viii.  84  How  undesirable  it  is  to  build  the  tabernacle  of 
our  brief  lifetime  out  of  permanent  materials.  1891  F. 
TENNYSON  Niobe  Poems  346  And  all  The  crowned  Gods  in 
their  high  tabernacles  Sigh  unawares. 

C.  Applied  to  the  human  body  regarded  as  the 
temporary  abode  of  the  soul  or  of  life. 

CI374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  \\.  pr.  iii.  z6  (Cainb.  MS.)  Arthow 
now  comen  fyrst  A  sodeyn  gest  in  to  the  shadwe  or 
tabernacle  of  this  lyf?  1382  WYCLIF  2  Peter  i.  14  The 
puttyng  off  of  my  tabernacle  is  swift.  1557  N.  T.  (Genev.) 
2  Cor.  v.  i  We  knowe  that  if  the  tabernacle  of  this  our 
earthy  howse  shaibe  destroyed,  we  haue  a  building  geuen 
of  God. .eternal  in  heauen.  1596  SPENSER  Hymn  Hon. 
Beantie  142  Many  a  gentle  mynd  Dwels  in  deformed 
tabernacle  drownd.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  IV.  599  True  image 
of  the  Father;.. enshrind  In  fleshly  Tabernacle,  and  human 
form.  1746-7^  HERVEY  Atedit.  (1818)  118  These  earthly 
tabernacles  will  be  transformed  into  the  likeness  of  Christ's 
glorious  body.  1841  JAMES  Brigand  i,  The  spirit  was  busy 
in  its  tabernacle  dealing  with  high  thoughts. 
4.  t  a.  An  ornate  canopied  structure,  as  a  tomb 
or  shrine;  in  qnot.  c  1430,  an  ornate  structure  in 
a  pageant.  Obs. 

1207  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  466  Tours  be  gode  kni^t ..  Brut 
let  bringe  an  erbe  . ,  &  let  vair  tabernacle  in  honur  of 
him  rere.  c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  181  Tombes  opon  tabernacles 
tyld  opon  lofte,  Housed  in  hirnes  harde  set  abouten.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  8813  When  this  taburnacle  atyrit  was.. Thai 
closit  hit  full  clanly,  all  with  clene  ambur.  c  1430  Lvnc. 
Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  10  In  Cornhille..To  do  plesaunce 
to  his  majeste,  A  tabernacle  surmontyng  of  beaute  Ther 
was  ordeyned.  la  1500  Maundcvile  <y  Sultan  of  Egypt  95 
in  Rel.  Ant.  II.  115  Than  the  body  they  bryng  unto  that 
place  Wher  he  salle  ly  armet  in  his  wede,  In  a  tabernacle 
or  a  case,  Right  preciose. 

b.  A  canopied  niche  or  recess  in  a  wall  or 
pillar,  to  contain  an  image. 

1:1384  CHAUCF.R  H.  Fame  m.  100  But  many..Babewinnes 
and  pinacles,  Imageries  and  tabernacles,  1  saw.  1389  En£, 
Gilds  (1870)  51  An  ymage  of  seynt  Wylyam,  standyng  in  a 
tabernakle,  in  \K  chirche  of  seynt  Margarete  of  Lennc. 
1487-8  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  142  Maistres  Agnes  Breten 
did  do  gilte  &  paynte  the  tabernacle  of  owr  lady  with  in  be 
queer.  1536  Reg.  Riches  in  Antiq.  Sarisb.  (1771)  194  A 
Tabernacle  of  Ivory,  standing  upon  four  feet,  with  two 
leaves,  and  an  ymage  of  our  Lady  in  the  middle.  1862 
BARING-GOULD  Iceland  (1863)  237  On  either  side  are  taber 
nacles  or  niches,  containing  figures. 

f  c.  A  canopy  of  tabernacle-work  over  a  throne 
or  stall,  esp.  the  abbot's  stall  in  a  choir.  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1671  For  the  souerayn  hym  selfe  was  a 
sete  rioll,  . .  Attyret  with  a  tabernacle  of  Eyntayil!  fyn. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  5645  A  tabernacle  ouir  be  trone  tildid 
vp  on  loft. 

6.  Eccl.  An  ornamented  receptacle  for  the  pyx 
containing  the  consecrated  host. 

1487-8  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  131  Rynges  and  hookes  to 
henge  the  clothe  for  the  newe  tabernacle.  1546  BALE  Eng. 
l'olaries\.(i$fi)  19  b,  Pranked  vpwith  tabernacles  £  lyghtes, 
sensynges  &  massinges.  a  1615  Hricue  Cron.  Erlis  Ross 
(1850)  17  He  biought  home  [for  the  kirk]  an  tabernacle.  1716 
in  J.  O.  Payne  Kecs.  Bug.  Ctith.  of  1715  (1889)  130  A 
tabernacle  of  silver  belonging  to  y«  Altar.  1853  DALE  tr. 
Baldeschi's  Ceremonial  301  He  ..opens  the  Tabernacle, 
genuflects,  and  takes  out  the  ciborium.  1885  Cath.  Diet, 
717/1  In  most  English  [R.  C.]  churches  the  tabernacle  with 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  placed  over  the  chief  altar. 

6.  A  place  of  worship  distinguished  in  some 
way  from  a  church,  a.  A  temporary  place  of 
worship ;  esp.  applied  to  the  structures  tempo 
rarily  used  during  the  rebuilding  of  the  churches 
destroyed  by  the  Fire  of  London  in  1666. 

1693  EVELYN  Diary  19  Feb.,  The  Bp.  of  Lincoln  preach 'd 
in  the  afternoon  at  the  Tabernacle  neere  Golden  Square, 
set  up  by  him.  1693  SIR  J.  BRAMSTON  Anlobiog.  May 
(Camden)  389  She  [Lady  Dyke]  was  at  morninge  or  euen- 
ing  prayer  in  the  church  or  tabernacle  daily.  1711  Jrnl. 
Ho.  Com.  XVI.  582  AHowing  the  18  chapels  or  tabernacles 
to  be  capable  of  receiving  as  many  persons  as  8  churches. 
1739  Act  12  Ceo.  II,  c.  7  Preamble,  The  parishioners  [of 
lialing]  were  obliged  to  assemble  for  Divine  worship  in  a 
slight  Timber  Tabernacle. 

b.  Applied  frequently  to  the  meeting-houses  or 
places  of  worship  of  Protestant  Nonconformists, 
esp.  when  not  of  ecclesiastical  architecture. 

Sometimes  part  of  the  title,  as  Whitcfield's  Tabernacle  in 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  London,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Tabcrnacle\>\i\\i  for  Mr.  Spurgeon.  Now  chiefly  so  used  by 
Baptists  and  some  Methodists.  In  Scotland,  early  in  the 


1768  GOLDSM.  Cood-n.  Man  \.  i,  1  believe  she  would  spread 
a  horse  laugh  through  the  pews  of  a  tabernacle.  1796 
MORSE  Amer.  Ceo?.  II.  116  A  great  number  of  methodist 
tabernacles.  1803  J.  BKOWN  (Gartmore)  Vind.  Presbyt.  Ch. 
Govt.  ii.  13  note,  The  tabernacle-churches  in  Scotland 
require  their  members  to  stand  in  singing.  1820  SOUTHBV 
Wesley  II.  357  They  called  it  [the  shed  built  as  a  preaching 
place  for  Whitefield]  a  Tabernacle  in  allusion  to  the  move- 
able  place  of  worship  of  the  Israelites,  a  1878  SIR  G.  G. 
SCOTT  Lect.  Archil.  (1870)  I.  182  Pewing  which  would 
disgrace  a  tabernacle  of  the  last  century.  ri88o  ALUM 
Guide  to  Nottingham  33  The  next  building  on  the  .main 


TABERNACLE. 

road  of  any  note  is  known  as  Tlte  Tabernacle .  .and  is  a 
Baptist  Chapel. 

C.  Jig.  Applied  to  the  'edifice '  which  for  the  time 
enshrines  the  principles  of  a  party. 

1901  SIR  H.CrLt»?s£.LL-n*niiEKMAySf. at  Leicester  ig  Feb., 
I  do  not  know  down  to  this  moment  whether  Lord  Rosebery 
speaks  to  us  from  the  interior  of  our  political  tabernacle  or 
from  some  vantage-ground  outside.  1901  LD.  ROSKHIKY 
in  Times  21  Feb.  6/1  Speaking  pontifically  within  his 
'tabernacle  '  last  night,  he  [Sir  H.  C.-BJ  anathematised  my 
declarations  on  the  '  clean  slate  '  and  Home  Rule. ..  I  re 
main,  therefore,  outside  his  tabernacle,  but  not,  I  think,  in 
solitude,  looa  Westm.  Can.  26  Feb.  6/3  Dr.  Heber  Hart . . 
is  convinced  that  the  principles  of  the  League  can  be  effec 
tively  advocated  only  by  those  who  remain  within  the  taber 
nacle  of  the  party,  whoever  may  be  the  Chief  Rabbi  for  the 
time  being. 

7.  Naut.  An  elevated  socket  or  step  for  the  mast 
of  a  river-boat,  or  a  post  to  which  the  mast  is 
hinged,  that  it  may  be  lowered  to  pass  bridges. 

1877  [»  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1886  Field  13  Feb.  209/3 
The  mizen  mast  to  be  stepped  in  a  tabernacle  on  a  false 
transom  in  front  of  the  rudder  head.  1889  H.  M.  DOUGHTY 
Friesland  Mercs  356,  I  watched  the  tabernacle  anxiously; 
the  strain  must  be  enormous  j  we  must  have  shrouds  set  up. 
1891  —  Wherry  in  IVcxdish  Z..  15  Her  one  mast,  very  far 
forward,  is  as  high  nearly  as  her  length,  and  balanced  in 
a  tabernacle  with  a  ton  and  more  of  lead. 

1 8.  An  alleged  term  for  a  company  of  bakers. 

1486  St.  St.  Albam  f  vj  b,  A  Tabernacle  of  bakers. 
'.  attna,  and  Comb.  Tabernacle-niche,  a 
niche  having  a  canopy  of  tabernacle-work  over  it ; 
tabernaclo  roof,  a  roof  which  slopes  at  the  ends, 
as  well  as  the  sides,  to  a  central  ridge  shorter  than 
the  side-walls ;  tabernacle-spire,  a  spire  orna 
mented  with  many  tabernacles  or  canopied  niches; 
tabernacle-work,  («)  the  ornamental  carved 
work  or  tracery  usual  in  canopies  over  niches, 
stalls,  or  pulpits,  and  in  the  carved  screens  of 
churches;  (6)  architectural  work  in  which  taber 
nacles  form  the  characteristic  feature. 

I5»6  TIN-DALE  John  vii.  2  Tabernacle  feast  [see  I  b,  quot. 
•5351-.  1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scot,  in  1772,  2  The  tabernacle 
work  in  the  choir  is  very  neat.  1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama 
be.  ft  Art  I.  133  The  ornamental  open  work  over  the  stalls 
is  called  tabernacle  work.  1843  Civil  Eng.  «,  Arch.  Jrnl. 
V.  121/2  The  Tabernacle-spire  also  is  one  of  which  there  is 
no  example  in  this  country.  1886  WILLIS  &  CLARK 
CmmtrMft  III.  286  A  central  tabernacle-niche,  and  on  each 
side  of  it  a  narrow  square-headed  window. 

Ta  bernacle,  v.  [ad.  med.L.  tabeniaatld-re 
(1342  in  DuCange:  rendering  Gr.  OKIJVOVV  in  John 
i.  14),  f.  tabernaenlum:  see  prec.] 

1.  intr.  To  occupy  a  tabernacle,  tent,  or  tempor 
ary  dwelling,  or  one  that  can  be  shifted  about; 
to  dwell  for  a  time,  to  sojourn:  usually  ^/ff.,  in 
devotional  or  poetical  language,  said  of  the  so 
journing  of  Christ  on  earth  or  '  in  the  flesh ',  and 
of  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  also  of 
men  as  spiritual  beings  dwelling  in  the  '  fleshly 
tabernacle  '  of  the  body. 

.'*53  COLLINGES  Caveat  for  Prof.  xiv.  69  The  Evangelist 
Saint  John,  Job.  i.  14  saith,  He  tabernacled  amongst  us. 
1667  1.  PKNNINGTON  Quest,  to  Pro/.  Chr.  2o  Is  it  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  him,  who  took,  tabernacled  and  appeared  in 
the  Body  1  1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv.  91  That  of  Paul 
2  Cor.  xii.  9.  .that  the  power  of  Christ  might  tabernacle  or 
dwel  on  me.  1847  CHR.  KOSSETTI  Face  of  Dap  (1892)  454 
Not  with  the  sparrow  building  here  a  house;  But  with  the 
swallow  tabernacling  so  As  still  to  poise  alert  to  rise  and  go, 
1871  LIDDON  Elem.  Relig.  iii.  94  It  is.. as  personal  spirits, 
tabernacling  in  bodily  forms,  that  we  men  are  capable  of 
religion.  1876  C.  M.  DAVIES  Uitorth.  Loud.  188  Tabernacling 
first  in  a  room  in  Burton  Street.  1881  N.  T.  (R.V.)  John  i. 
14  And  the  Word  became  flesh, and  dwelt  {niarg.  tabernacled : 
Gr.  t'(TKjjrw(7ei<]  among  us. 

2.  trans.  To  place  in  a  tabernacle ;  to  enshrine. 

i8ia  ^,\\\MM>Mart.Anti«chn\.  116  Inthee  the  light,  Crea 
tion's  eldest  born,  was  tabernacled.  1891  Tablet  21  Nov.  825 
In  any  church  in  this  land  in  which  Jesus  is  tabernacled 
and  has  found  a  home.  1896  Calk.  News  25  Apr.  6/6  The 
real  presence  of  God ..  tabernacled  in  yon  loving  place. 

Hence  Ta-bernacling  vbl.  sb.,  dwelling  in  a 
tabernacle  or  tent ;  sojourning ;  temporary  abode. 

1685  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  (1699)  V.  246  It  is  no  note  of  dis 
tinction  between  these  two  dwellings  or  tabernaclings  of 
Christ.  1856  KL-SKIN  Mod.  Paint.  IV.  v.  vi.  §  9.  89  This 
tabernacling  of  the  unendurable  sun  with  men.  1866  J.  G. 
MURPHY  Comm.  Exod.  xxiii.  16  The  feast  of  tabernacles, 
because  the  tabernacling  of  the  people  in  the  wilderness 
was  then  commemorated. 

Ta-bernacled(-*kl'd),///.rt.  [f.  TABERNACLE 
sb.  +  -Ei)^,  perh.  after  a  med.L.  *labcrnaculalus.'\ 
Made  with  tabernacle-work,  having  acarved canopy. 

c  >468  in  Archtvl.  (18461  XXXI.  333  Over  the  court  gate. . 
was  a  riche  healme,  richclye  tabernacled  of  golde,  stibtilie 
giavin  things  in  pinacles.  1905  Athcnxiim  23  Dec.  874/3 
A  good  fifteenth-century  tabernacled  font  cover,  5  ft.  high. 

Ta'bernacler.  rare.  [f.  TABERNACLE  s6.+ 
-EK  1.1  One  who  worships  in  a  '  tabernacle '. 

1810  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Kern.  (1839)  IV.  371  The  Ebene- 
lentes..,  and  their,  .fellow  Methodists,  the  Tabcrnaclcrs. 

Tabernacular  (tajt»m:e-ki/?laj),  a.  rare.  [f. 
L.  type  *tabernacular-is,  {.  labernactil-utii :  see 
above  and  -AK  '.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tabernacle. 

1.  Of  the  style  or  character  of  an  architectural 
tabernacle;  constructed  or  decorated  with  open 
work  and  tracery. 


1678  WOOD  Life  28  June  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  411  An  anlient 
carved  peice  of  tabernacular  worke.  1774  WARTON  Hist. 
E»g.  Poetry  (1840)  II.  xxiii.  300  Cloisters.. fronted  with 
tabernacular  or  open  work. 

2.  Savouring  of  the  language  of  a  '  tabernacle '  or 
conventicle,  contemptuous. 

1847  DE  QUINCEY  Protestantism  Wks.  1858  VIII.  89  The 
word  '  shortcomings  '.  .being  horridly  labernacular,  and  such 
that  no  gentleman  could  allow  himself  to  touch  it  without 
gloves.  1858  BAILEY  Age  171  But  you  condemn  all  verse  of 
solemn  vein  As  canting,  tabernacular  in  strain. 

t  Taberna-culous,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  taber- 
nacul-unt  TABERNACLE  +  -ous :  cf.  miraculous] 
=  TABKRNACULAK. 

1696  BRCOKHOUSE  Temple  O/ca.  34  As  his  (Solomon's) 
Temple  was  the  Perfection  of  the  Tabernacle,  so  this  City 
[the  New  Jerusalem]  is  the  Perfection  of  the  last  Taber- 
naculous  Dispensation  of  [the  apocalyptic]  Babylon. 

t  TabernaTious,  a.  Obs.  rare—",  [f.  L. 
taberniiri-us  belonging  to  booths  or  shops,  vulgar, 
low  +  -ous.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Tabcrnarious,  belonging  to  Shops 
or  Taverns. 

Taberne,  obs.  form  of  TABOBK. 

Taberner,  obs.  form  of  TABORNER,  TAVERNEB. 

Tabert,  Tabertte,  obs.  ff.  TABARD,  TABBET. 

II  Tabes  (tJi-b/'z).  [L.  taKs  wasting  away,  disso 
lution,  consumption.]  1.  1'atk.  Slow  progressive 
emaciation  of  the  body  or  its  parts  ;  consumption. 

Common  in  medical  Latin  names  of  specific  diseases,  as 
tabes ^  dorsalis,  locomotor  alaxia,  tabes  inesentcrica,l\\\nx- 
culo.sis  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  etc. 

1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  §  258  In  Tabes,  or  Consumptions, 
distempers  of  the  lungs,  head,  eyes.  1681  tr.  Willis'  Rein. 
Med.  ll'ks.  Vocab.,  Tabes  dorsalis,  the  mourning  of  the 
chine ;  a  wasting  or  consumption  of  the  back.  1706  in 
PHILLIPS.  1899  Allbutfs  S>sl.  Med.  VII.  i.>5  General 
paralysis  is  a  '  tabes  of  the  brain  '. 

2.  Decay  of  trees  or  other  plants  caused  by  disease 
or  injury. 

1832  Litr.  Usef.  Know!.,  Husb.  III.  Planting  70  Sponta. 
neous  bleeding,  or  great  loss  of  sap,  generally  ends  in  the 
disease  termed  tabes.  Ibid.  71  Tabes,  or  the  wasting  of 
trees,  is  brought  on  not  unfrequently  by  parasitical  plants. 

Tabescent  (tabe-sent),  a.  [ad.  L.  talvsccnl. 
em,  pr.  pple.  of  tabescHre,  inceptive  of  tabire  to 
waste  away:  see -ESCENT.]  \Yastingaway. 

1890  in  BILLINGS  Nat.  Met!.  Diet.    1898  in  Syd.Sx.  Lc.r. 

So  Tabe-sceiice,  emaciation.  1890  in  BILLINGS. 

Tabetic  (tabe-tik),  a.  and  sb.  [irreg.  f.  L. 
tabes,  labi-,  on  false  analogy  of  words  ctymo- 
logically  in  -etic,  as  diabetic.}  A.  adj.  Of,  per 
taining  to,  or  affected  with  tabes  or  emaciation. 

1847  WEBSTER,  Tabetic,  tabid,  affected  with  tabes.  1897 
J.  HUTCHINSON  in  Arch.  Surg.  VIII.  No.  31.  232  The 
patient.. has  no  bladder  symptoms,  nor  any  characteristic 
tabetic  pains.  1899  Allbiitt's  Syst.  Hied.  VII.  100,  I  have 
met  with  cases  which  began  with  tabetic  symptoms  and 
ended  in  general  paralysis. 

B.  sb.  One  who  suffers  from  tabes. 

1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Meet.  VI.  808  [He]  has  found  the 
labyrinth  and  auditory  nerve  normal  in  tabetics  with 
defective  hearing.  Ibid.  VII.  no  Tabetics,  who  did  not 
show  Romberg's  sign. 

II  Tabi  (ta'bj).  [Japanese.]  Cotton  stockings 
having  the  toes  separate,  worn  by  Japanese  women. 

1895  HOLLAND  Jap.  Wife  18  The  curious  tabi  of  white 
cotton,  shoes  and  stockings  all  in  one,  with  separated  toes. 
1901  Daily  Chroit.  22  Nov.  3/2  When  the  whole  people 
celebrate  the  rites  of  Shintoism.  .men  and  boys  exchange 
their  customary  black  foot-gear  for  the  white  tabi  of 
women. 

Ta-bic,  a.  rare,     [irreg.  f.  L.  TABES  +  -ic.] 

1895  in  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.  1898  Syd.  Six.  Lex.,  Table, 
same  as  Tabetic. 

Tabid  (tie-bid),  a.  Now  rare.  [ad.  L.  tabid- 
ns  wasting,  declining,  f.  tdbcre  to  waste  :  see  -ID. 
Perh.  through  F.  tabide  (1545  in  Hatz.-Parm.).] 

1.  rath.  Affected  with  tabes ;  wasted  by  disease;    ' 
consumptive;  marcid. 

1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  §  232  Whosoever  wilhin  fourty 
dales  are  not  perfectly  cured,  grow  tabid.  1671  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Let.  friend  }  20  Consumptive  and  tabid  Roots 
sprout  more  early.  1713  W.  CHESELDEN  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XXVIII.  281  A  Man,  who  died  Hydropic  and  Tabid.  ' 
1822-34  Goafs  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  88  Sinking,  .into  a 
premature  and  tabid  old  age. 

t2.  Corrupted,  decomposed.   Obs. 

1650  Y.Kumx.A»thntc,mtt.  i.  (16531  24  All  other  Creatures 
were  produced  from  the  tabid  Carcasses  by  the  Celestial! 
influx  without  seed.  1657  TOMLINSON  Kenan's  Disf.  91 
These,  kept  in  a  moyst  place,  become  tabid. 

3.  Causing  consumption,  wasting,  or  decline. 
1671    K.   BOIIUN   Wind  140  Dry  and  tabid  mists,  which 

corrupt  the  lungs      1895  QUILLER  COUCH  II  'and.  Heath  92 
Ihe  tabid  Curse  Brooded  over  Pelops'  hear.se. 

4.  Of  the  nature  or  character  of  tabes ;  charac 
terized  by  wasting  away. 

1747  tr.  Astrnc's  i'evers  136  A  simple  tabid  fever  is  not  so 
dangerous  as  a  supptirative  one.  1765  SIERNK  Tr.  Sliandy 
VI  I.  xiv,  A  gradual  and  most  tabid  decline.  1811-34  Good's 
Study  lited  (ed.  4)  IV.  92  The  salacity  of  age.  .often  wears 
away  the  hoary  frame  to  the  last  stage  of  a  tabid  decline. 

Hence  Ta'bidly  adv.,  in  a  tabid  manner,  con 
sumptively;  Ta-bidnew,  emaciation,  tabes. 

1671  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Let.  l-riend  5  4  He  that  is  "labidly 
inclined  were  unwise  to  pass  his  days  in  Portugal.  i««8 
Phil.  Trans.  III.  699  How  it  [Sugar]  mtenerales  the  flesh, 
and  duposelh  to  'labidness.  1700  C.  LEIGH  Kat.  Hist. 


TABLATURE. 

Lane.  it.  ii.  §  2.  62  A  labidness  of  the  Flesh,  hot  and 
cold  fits  alternately  succeeding. 

J-Ta-bid,  v.    Obs.  rare-1,      [f.  prec.]      trans. 
To  make  tabid  or  consumptive  ;   =  TABEFY  i. 

1661  FELTHAM  '.Resolves  ll.  Ixxxv.  374  Slender  Hairs..  as 
nets  to  catch  the  dust  and  moats,  which,  .we  should  else 
draw  in,  and  labid  all  our  Lungs. 

Tabific  (tabi-fik),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  iAbific-us, 
f.  TABES:  see  -no.  Cf.  mod.F.  /a*y£y«<  (Littre).] 


. 

Causing  tabes  ;  consumptive,  emaciating,  wasting. 

1669  Address  hopsf.  yng.  Gentry  Eni;.  14  Whose  souls 
languish  under  the  irreparable  decays  of  tabific  inactivity. 
1684  tr.  lionet's  Merc.  Comfit,  xiv.  492  The  Tabifick  Matter 
deposited  in  the  Lungs  [in  Phthisis).  1774  T.  WKST^«%. 
P'urness  p.  xvii,  The  younger  sort  amongst  the  fair  sex.. 
have  been  carried  off  by  tabific  complaints. 

t  Tabi'fical,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL  :  see 
-ICAL.]  =  prec. 

1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  636  So  great  is  the  tabifical 
effect  of  this  poyson  of  Asps.  1620  V'KNNt  K  Via  Kecta  viii. 
192  [They]  that  arc  affected  with  labeficall  {ed.  1650  labifical] 
passions,  as  sorrow,  anxietie  of  mindc  [etc.).  1657  TOMI.IN. 
SON  Kenau's  Disp.  465  When  compounded  of  others,  its 
vcrtue  is  more  tabifical. 

Tabil,  -illve,  obs.  forms  of  TABLE. 

Tabillette,  obs.  form  of  TABLET. 

t  Tabine.  Obs.  A  pp.  the  same  as  TABBY  sb.  \, 
the  cloth  :  cf.  next. 

1611  /«•.  of  Rates  (Jam.),  Tabins  [ed.  1670  tallies]  of 
silke,  the  elle  vl.  1616  MIIIDLKION  Quiet  Life  ii.ii.6Cloth 
of  tissue  or  tabine  That  like  beaten  gold  will  shine. 

Tabiiiet  (tSE'binet,  -et).  Also  tabb-,  -ette. 
[app.  an  arbitrary  trade-term  from  TABBY,  or  per 
haps  rather  from  TABINE.]  A  watered  fabric  of  silk 
and  wool  resembling  poplin  :  chietly  associated 
with  Ireland. 

1778  Phil.  Sum.  S.  tret.  201  Poplins,  some  of  which, 
called  tnbinets,  have  all  the  richness  of  silk.  1796  l/nt. 
Ned  K-.'ans  I.  162  A  sown  of  the  most  beautiful  Irish  tabbi- 
nct.  1842-3  THACKERAY  Fitz-Boodle's  Con/ess.  Pref.,  Yonder 
she  marches,  .in  her  invariable  pearl-coloured  tabinet.  1883 
K.  HALDANE  lVt>rks/i,<f  Kcceifts^r.  n.  148  i  Irish  Poplins 
anil  T:tljinets  are  to  be  cleaned  with  cumphine. 

attrib.  and  Coml:  1818  LADY  MORGAN  AutoHoi;.  (1859) 
291,  I  am  still  in  my  Dublin  tabinetlc  gowns.  1866  Land. 
Kcv.  6  Jan.  6/r  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  .holds.. 
levees  which  serve  to  drmorali/c  the  middle  rlasses  into  dire 
extravagance,  and  a  tabinet  gentility.  1886  Ros  v  M  •  i  . 
HOLLAND  Mtircella  Grace  i,  Tabinet-weaving.  .is  now  on  the 
wane. 

Tabiter,  tabitter,  obs.  forms  of  TADEHDAH. 

Ta-bitude.  rare-",  [ad.  L.  taHlmto,l.  stem  of 
taKs,  tabcre,  tabidus  (see  TABES,  TABID)  +  -TUDE.] 
The  state  of  being  affected  with  tabes;  marasmus. 

1623  CocKERAM,  Tabitudc,  a  consumption.  1847  i" 
WEBSTER  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Tablature  (tarblatifu).  Also  6  tabli-,  6-9 
table-,  7-9  tabulature.  [app.  a.  F.  taHatitre 
(1553  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  L.  tabula  table  ;  yirob.  in 
imitation  of  It.  tavolalura  '  any  kind  of  Prick- 
song  '  (Florio),f.  tavolare  to  board,  plank,  enclose 
with  boards  ;  also'  to  set  in  Musikeor  Prick-song* 
(Klorio)  :  cf.  late  and  med.L.  tabulare  to  plank, 
board  over  (Quicherat  Addenda  ;  also  in  Dtt 
Cange)  and  the  L.  derivatives  tabulalus  boarded, 
tabulatio  boarding,  Mooring,  implying  the  vb.] 

1.  Mas.  An  old  name  for  musical  notation  in 
general,  esp.  for  systems  differing  from  the  ordinary 
staff  notation  ;  spec,  a  peculiar  form  of  notation 
used  for  the  lute  and  other  stringed  instruments,  in 
which  the  lines  of  the  stave  denoted  the  several 
strings,  and  letters  or  figures  were  placed  upon 
them  to  indicate  the  points  at  which  they  were  to 
be  '  stopped  '  with  the  fingers  ;  also,  a  similar 
notation  for  the  Mute  and  other  wind  instruments, 
in  which  the  lines  denoted  the  several  holes,  and 
dots  or  dashes  were  placed  upon  them  to  indicate 
those  which  were  to  be  stopped.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

'574  (.title)  A  briefe  and  plaine  instruction,  to  set  all 
Musicke  of  8  diners  Tunes  in  Tableture  for  the  Lute. 
1587  GOLDINU  De  Mornay  xiv.  (1617)  216  The  plaine  and 
sweet  Harmonic  of  his  [the  Lute  playet's]  Tablature,  as 
they  terme  it.  1596  (title)  A  new  Booke  of  Tablilure.. 
shewing  howe  to  attain  the  knowledge  to  guide  and  dispose 
thy  Hand  to  play  on  sundry  Instruments...  Whereunto  is 
added,  an  Introduction  to  priri  ..-song.  1603  HOLLAND 
Plutarch's  Ator.  1046  The  propositions  described  in  the 
Tablature  of  musicians,  which  consist  vth  of  five  tetrachords. 
1641  EVELYN  Diary  Aug.,  One.  .play'd  all  sorlsof  composi- 
tions  [on  a  chime  of  bells]  from  the  tabtature  before  him, 
as  if  he  had  fingered  an  organ.  1714  Short  Explic.  F  •>: 
H't/s.  in  Mas.  Bits.,  Tabiilatnra,  or  Tablatitre,  is  the  old 
Way  of  writing  Musick  with  Letters  instead  of  Notes. 
1898  STAINKR  &  BARREIT  Diet.  Afns.  Terms  426  Organ 
Tablature  was  a  system  of  writing  the  notes  without  the 
slave  by  means  of  letters.  .  .  Figured  bass  has  also  been  called 
Tablalure. 

fif.  1649  LOVELACE  Pofms  (1864)  121  Sound  all  my 
thoughts,  and  see  exprest  The  tablature  of  my  large  brcst. 
1656  —  Ibid.  247  NV  hat  means  this  stately  tablalure,  The 
ballance  of  thy  streins? 

2.  A  tabular  formation  or  structure  bearing  an 
inscription  or  design;  a  tablet.  Obs.  or  arch. 


..theie  was  a  Manuscript  Tableture  with  this  Inscription 
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following  [etc.].  1786  MURPHY  Braganza  Pro!.,  A  tableture 
of  honour.  1820  MOIR  in  Biackw.  Mag.  VII.  493  Behind 
the  massy  tablatures  of  death.  2844  Ibid.  LVI.586  Ranges 
of  headstones  showed,  Each  on  its  hoary  tablature,..The 


i  set  before  you,  in 
;  becoming  griefs  Of 
a  most  loyal  lady.     1856  DOVE  Logic  Chr.  Faith,  Introd.  15 
The  ..same  method,  .would  obliterate  them  from  the  tabla- 
ture  of  human  knowledge. 
•(•3.  A  painting;  a  picture;  spec, :  seequot.  1 


in  one  View, . .  which  constitutes  a  real  Whole '.  1739  MEL- 
MOTH  Fitzosb.  Lett.  (1763)  188  Influenced  in  his  censure  or 
applause  of  the  whole  tablature,  by  the  predominancy  or 
deficiency  of  his  favorite  beauty.  1762  KAMES  Elem.Crit. 
(1774)  II.  xxv.  487  He  prefers  the  Saracen's  head  upon  a  sign- 
post  before  the  best  tablature  of  Raphael.  1767  S.  PATER- 
SON  Anotlier  Trav.  I.  86  This  is  the  subject  of  the  third 
tablature. 

b.  collectively.  \York  consisting  or  of  the  nature 
of  paintings  or  pictures.  ?  Obs. 

1714  Fr.  Bk,  of  Rates  44  Images  painted  on  Wood  or 
Linen  pay  as  Tableture  per  100  Weight.  1762-9  FALCONER 
S/tfavr.  m.  340  The  roof,  where  storied  tablature  appear 'd. 
1819  Blacfciu.  Mag.  V.  219  To  dazzle  us  with  the  ta"blature 
of  splendid  hues  and  imposing  forms. 

0.  Jig.  A  *  picture'  formed  by  description  or  in 
fancy;  (//•)  the  'pictures'  or  representations  of 
memory,  or  the  faculty  of  retaining  these. 

1779  SHERIDAN  Critic  i.  ii,  Yielding  a  tablature  of  benevo 
lence  and  public  spirit.  1779  Hist.  Mod.  Europe  II.  Ixx. 
400  The  transactions  of  this  turbulent  period  I  propose  to 
comprehend  in  two  extensive  tablatures.  1860  Bacon's  Mor. 
$  Hist.  H'ks.t  Wisd.  Anc.  (Bohu)  254  How  beautifully  and 
elegantly  the  fable  has  drawn  two  reigning  characters  in 
human  life,  and  given  two  examples,  or  tablatures  of  them, 
under  the  persons  of  Prometheus  and  Epimetheus. 

4.  Arch.  =  ENTABLATURE  i.  rare. 

1869  A.  W.  WAKD  tr.  Curtius'  Hist.  Greece  II.  n.  iv.  84 
The  columns  rise  to  bear  the  tabulature  of  marble. 

t  5.  Anat.  The  tabulate  structure  of  the  skull : 
cf.  TABLE  sb.  16.  Obs. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Tablature... \n  Anatomy,  it 
signifies  a  Division,  or  parting  of  the  Scull-bones.  1727- 
41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Tablature^  in  anatomy,  a  division  or 
parting  of  the  scull  into  two  tables. 

Table  (t^-b'l),  sb.  Forms  :  i  tabule,  tabula, 
3  tabele,  5  tabel,  -yl(e,  -ule,  5-6  -ell'e,  -il, 
-ill(e,  -1111(6,  -yll(e,  6  -ul;  2-  table.  [In  OE. 
tabule  \vk.  fern,  (already  a  900),  later  also  tabele^ 
ad.  L.  tabula.  In  ME.  table  (a  1200),  a.  F.  table 
(nth  c.),  ad.  L.  tabula  a  flat  board,  a  plank,  a 
board  to  play  on,  a  writing  tablet,  a  written  tablet, 
a  writing,  a  list,  an  account,  a  painted  tablet,  a 
painting,  a  votive  tablet,  a  flat  piece  of  ground, 
prob.  from  same  root  as  taberna  TAVERN. 

L.  tabula  became  by  ordinary  phonetic  progression  in 
Romanic,  tavola  (as  in  It.),  *tavlat  tanla  (in  Pr.),  tavle, 
tattle  (in  OF.),  idle  (F.  =  sheet  of  metal);  but  in  most  of  the 
langs.  these  phonetic  forms  were  superseded  by  others  assimi 
lated  to  the  L.,  as  F.  table  t  Sp.  tabla,  Pg.  taboo.  The 
word  entered  Teutonic  at  different  stages;  app.  bef.  400 
in  WGer.  as  *tatal%  repr.  by  OHG.  zabal,  ON.  taflt  board 
for  a  game,  and  OE.  txjl,  tsefel  die,  tablet,  M  E.  TAYEL,  q,  v.; 
also  later,  influenced  by  L.,  OHG.  tavala,  -ela  (MHG. 
tavel\ft  MLG.,  MDu.  tafde,  tavele,  Ger.,  Du.  taftlt  Da. 
tattle^  Sw.  ta/el)  table ;  OE.  beside  tabule  had  tabul  inasc, 
and  tablu  fern.] 

1.  Ordinary  senses.    *  A  flat  slab  or  board. 

1.  A  flat  and  comparatively  thin  piece  of  wood, 
stone,  metal,  or  other  solid  material  (usually 
shaped  by  art)  ;  a  board,  plate,  slab,  or  tablet ; 
as  a  slab  forming  the  top  of  an  altar,  or  part  of  a 
pavement,  etc.,  or  a  tablet  used  for  ornament  or 
other  purpose ;  also  applied  to  natural  formations, 
as  the  laminoe  of  a  slaty  rock.  Obs.  exc,  in  special 
applications :  see  also  senses  2-4. 

a  900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  v.  xi.  §  2  (Camb.  MS. ;  see  ed. 
Miller,  pp.  416,523),  Hiefdon  hi  mid  himgehealsodefatoand 
gehal^ode  tabulan  [MS,  B,  ^ehalgode  tablu,  O.  gehalgodne 
labutj  on  wijbedes  wrixle  [L.  tabitlam  altaris  vice].  13.. 
E.  B.  Allit.  Pt  A,  1003  pe  calsydoyne..In  J?e  bryd  table 
con  purly  pale,  c  1440  Alphabet  of^  Tales  39  He  layed 
hym  downe  before  be  ya[tt],  &  knokkid  with  his  tables  as 
lepre  men  duse,  1447  L.OKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  35  In 
tablys  of  marbyl  coryously  wrout.  1507^  Ace.  La.  High 
Treas.  Scot.  III.  253  Item,  for  ane  tabil  of  gold  to  the 
Kingis  bonet.  1530  PALSGR.  278/2  Table  for  an  auter,  table 
dautel.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  u.  xx.  57 
The  inner  part  of  the  temple  is  altogether  plastered  and 
couered  with  great  tables  of  Porphyre.  1672  JOSSELVN  New 
Eng.  Rarities  100  A  fair  Table  curiously  made  up  with 
Beads  likewise,  to  wear  before  their  Breast.  1687  A.  LOVELL 
tr.  Thevenofs  Trav.  n.  75,  I  observed  by  the  ways  side 
several  Rocks  of  black  Stone.. which  were  all  divided  into 
Tables,  hardly  thicker  than  blew  Slates,.. but  joyned  very 
close  together.  1730  W.  WAKBEN  Collect,  in  Willis  £  Clark 
Cambridge  (1886)  1.  225  A  Marble  Table  for  y«  Side-board 
on  a  Mohogany  Stand.  1849  RUSKIN  Sev.  Lamps  iii.  §  17. 
83  The  dark,  flat,  solid  tables  of  leafage.  1889  Philos. 
Alag.  May  409  Strata  which..  lie  in  their  original  hurl. 
zontal  position.  These  parts  are  called  '  tables'  by  Suess. 

t  b.  A  board  or  plank  (in  quots.,  a  plank  used 
as  a  raft  after  shipwreck) ;  hence  fig.  Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  296  He..broghte  him  sauf  upon  a 
table,  Which  to  the  lond  mm  hath  upbore,  c  1440  Gesta 
Rom.  Ixv.  293  (HarL  MS.)  perfor  seiyth  lerome,  Penitencia 
cst  secumla  tabula,  post  naufragium,  Penaunce  is  the 
secunde  table  after  naufragie.  a  1533  LD.  BERNEKS  Hiton 


Ivii.  104  We  saued  vs  on  a  table  of  wode.  1617  Janua 
Ling.  6  Contrition  of  heart  is  a  second  table  after  shipwracke. 

2.  spec.  a.  A  tablet  bearing  or  intended  for  an 
inscription  or  device :  as  the  stone  tablets  on 
which  the  ten  commandments  were  inscribed,  a 
memorial  tablet  fixed  in  a  wall,  a  votive  tablet,  a 
notice-board,  etc.  arch. 

(1050  Byrhtferttts  Handboc  in  AngHa  VIII.  327  {tera 
jearajeuel  hasfo"  seo  tabule  be  we  mearkian  willao.  ^1175 
Lamb.  Horn,  n  Efter  ban  drihtenhim  bi-tahte  twa  stanene 
tables  breode  on  hwulche  godalmihti  heofde  iwriten  ba  ten 
laje.  CI250  Gen.  #  Ex.  3535  And  gaf  to  tabeles  of  ston, 
And  .x.  bodeword  writen  oor-on.  (11300  Cursor  M.  6541 
be  tables  bat  in  hand  he  [Moses]  bare  To  pees  he  bam 
orak  right  bar.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  ii.  10  The  table 
abouen  his  heued..on  the  whiche  the  tytle  was  writen,  in 
Ebreu,  Greu,  and  Latyn.  1543  N.  HEATH  Injunctions  in 
Frere  Use  of  S  arum  II.  236  Certain  prayers,  .conteyned 
in  Tabylles  sett  in  the  grammer  scole.  1641  EVELYN  Mem. 
4  Oct.,  Divers  votive  tables  and  relics.  1720  OZELL  Ver- 
tot's  Rom.  Rep.  I.  vi.  311  The  last  Laws  of  the  Decemvirs 
engraved  upon  Tables  of  Brass.  1849  JAMES  Woodman. 
\  hi,  As  stern  as  the  statue  of  Moses  breaking  the  tables. 

t  b.  A  small  portable  tablet  for  writing  upon, 
esp.  for  notes  or  memoranda ;  a  writing- tablet. 
Often  in  phr.  a  pair  (of)  tables.  Obs. 

Rased  table=tabula  rasa :  see  TABULA  i  b. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  11087  Patn  asked  ban  sir  zachari  Tables 
and  a  pontel  tite.  138.1  WYCLIF  i  Mace.  xiv.  17  Thei 
wryten  to  hym  in  brasen  tablis.  1387  TREVISA  Higdcn 
(Rolls)  VI.  257  Charles,  .bare  a  peyre  of  tables  for  to  write 
ynne.  1451  CAPGRAVE  Life  St.  Aug.  25  He  took  a  peyre 
tables,  and  wroot  in  f>e  wax  al  his  desir.  1555  EDEN  Decades 
51  Rased  or  vnpaynted  tables  are  apte  to  receaue  what 
formes  soo  euer  are  fyrst  drawen  theron.  a  1592  GREENE 
Jos.  IV  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  193  Draw  your  tables,  and  write 
what  wise  I  speak.  1614  B.  JONSON  Barth.  Fair  iv,  iii,  I 
saw  one  of  you  buy  a  paire  of  tables,  e'en  now.  1656 
STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  v.  (1701)  184/1  These  things  are  im 
printed  and  form'd  in  her  as  in  a  Table. 

c.  fig.  (from  a  or  b).   Obs.  or  arch. 

1382  WYCLIF  2  Cor.  iii.  3  Writun..not  in  stoony  tablis, 
but  in  fleischly  tablis  of  herte.  1599  DA  VIES  Immori.  Soul 
cccxxxv,  All  these  true  notes  of  Immortalitie  In  our  Hearts 
Tables  we  shall  written  find.  1602  LD.  MOUNTJOY  Let.  25 
Feb.  in  Moryson  I  tin.  n.  (1617)  268,  I  should,  .sooner  and 
more  easily . .  haue  made  this  Countrey  a  rased  table,  wherein 
shee  might  haue  written  her  owne  lawes.  1693  BENTLEY 
Serm.  (J.),  The  mighty  volumes  of  visible  nature,  and  the 
everlasting  tables  of  right  reason. 

d.  Anc.  Hist,   {a}  pi.   The  tablets  on  which 
certain  collections  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
laws  were  inscribed  ;   hence  applied  to  the  laws 
themselves ;  esp.  tfe  Twelve  Tables^  drawn  up  by 
the  decemviri  B.C.  451  and  450,  embodying  the 
most  important  rules  of  Roman  law,  and  forming 
the  chief  basis  of  subsequent  legislation,     (b)  New 
tables  (tr.  L.  novx  tabulte}  :  see  quot.  1727-38. 

1726  AVUFFI  Parergon  33  By  the  Law  of  the  twelve 
Tables,  only  those  were  called  unto  the  Legal  or  Intestate 
Succession  of  their  Parents,  that  were  in  the  Parent's  power 
at  the  time  of  his  Death.  1727-38  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v., 
New  Tables.  Tabulx  novae,  an  edict  occasionally  published, 
in  the  Roman  commonwealth,  for  the  abolishing  all  kinds 
of  debts,  and  annulling  all  obligations.  1788  GIBBON  Dtcl. 
<$•  F.  xliv.  (1790)  VIII.  8  In  the  comparison  of  the  tables 
of  Solon  with  those  of  the  Decemvirs,  some  casual  resem 
blance  may  be  found.  1847  GROTE  Greece  n.  x.  (1849) 
III.  156  There  occurred  at  Rome  several  political  changes 
which  brought  about  new  tables  or  at  least  a  partial  depre 
ciation  of  contracts.  1875  MAINE  Hist.  Inst.  \.  10  The 
Roman  law.  .is  descended  from  a  small  body  of  Aryan  cus 
toms  reduced  to  writing  in  the  fifth  century  B.  c.t  and  known 
as  the  Twelve  Tables  of  Rome. 

e.  First  t  second  table:  the  two  divisions  of  the 
decalogue,  relating  to  religious  and  moral  duties 
respectively,  held  to  have  occupied  the  two  *  tables 
of  stone '.     Hence  attrib. 

1560  Maitl.  Club  Misc.  III.  249  Committing.. adultery 
brekand  the  third  command  of  the  Second  table.  1605 
JAMES  I  Gunpowder  Plot  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  III.  6  All 
the  impieties  and  sins,  that  can  be  devised  against  both 
the  first  and  second  table.  1672  G.  NEWTON  in  Life  J. 
A  Heine  iv.  (1838)  37  He  was  a  second  table  man,  a  man  of 
morals.  1873  H.  ROGERS  Orig.  Bible  i.  21  The  great  com 
mands  of  the  '  Second  Table '  are  ultimately  based  on  the 
relations  in  which  all  creatures  stand  to  Him  who  demands 
our  homage  in  the  '  First  Table  '. 

f  3.  A  board  or  other  fiat  surface  on  which  a 
picture  is  painted;  hence,  the  picture  itself.  Obs. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  399  pe  baner  of  ^e  cros 
wi^  a  crucifix  i-peyntinatable[L.  in  tabula  depicti\.  a  1425 
St.Eliz.  ofSpalbeck  in  Anglia  VIII.  110/5  A  tabil,  ful 
wele  depeynte  with  an  ymage  of  oure  lorde  crucifyed.  1538 
STARKEY  England  i.  ii.  28  Aftur  the  sentence  of  Arystotyl, 
the  rnynd  of  Man  fyrst  of  hyt  selfe  ys  as  a  clene  and  pure 
tabul,  wherin  ys  no  thyng  payntyd  or  carvyd.  1538  CROM 
WELL  in  Merriman  Life  $  Lett.  (1902)  II.  120  That  he  may 
also  take  the  ^Phisionomie  of  her  that  he  may  ioine  her 
sister  and  her  in  a  faire  table,  1606  PEACHAM  Art  Draw, 
ing  7  Cesar  . ,  redeemed  the  tables  of  Ajax  and  Meda^a  for 
eighty  talents.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  145/1  On 
this  Frame  [an  easel]  Painters  set  their  Cloth  or  Table  while 
it  is  in  working.  1700  T.  BROWN  Amusetn.  Ser.  *  Com.  74 
My  Picture  is  not  yet  dry;  I  will  bring  you  this  Table 
some  Months  hence.  Jig.  c  i6ooSHAKS.  Sonn.  xxiv,  Mine 
eye  hath  play'd  the  painter  and  bath  steeld,  Thy  beauties 
forme  in  table  of  my  heart, 

f4.  a.  The  'board'  on  which  chess,  draughts, 
backgammon,  or  any  similar  game  is  played.  Obs. 

c  1470  MS,  Askmole  344  (Bodl.)  If.  22  This  b  a  lupertie 
that  may  neuer  be  mated  out  of  the  medylle  of  the  table. 
1474  CAXTON  C/MHC  I.  iii.  (1883)  14  Then  the  philosophre 


began . .  to  shewe  hym  the  maner  of  the  table  of  the  chesse 
borde.  1519  HORMAN  Vulg.  If.  280/1,  I  have  bought  a 
playing  tabull,  with  x'ri  poyntes  on  the  one  syde,  and 
chekers  on  the  other  syde.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  m. 
67/2  Those  men  as  break  through  the  other  and  come  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  are  then  made  kings.  1801 
STUUTT  Sports  fy  Past.  iv.  ii.  437  The  table  for  playing  at 
goose  is  ..  divided  into  sixty-two  small  compartments 
arranged  in  a  spiral  form. 

b.  Each  of  the  two  folding  leaves  of  a  back 
gammon  board  (inner  and  outer  table) ;  hence  in 
//.  (often  pair  of  tables),  a  backgammon  board 
(obs.}.  Also,  the  half  of  each  leaf  in  relation  to 
the  player  to  whom  it  belongs. 

1483  Cat/i.  A  ngl.  376  A  paire  of  Tabyls  tabelle,  1573  L. 
LLOYD  Marrow  of  Hist.  (1653)  136  The  art  of  dicing  and 
playing  divers  kinds  of  games  upon  tables.  1611  COTGR., 
DantitTi  a  Chesse-boord  ;  or,  paire  of  Tables.  1657  North's 
Plutarch^  Add.  Lives  (1676)  10  Necessitated  to  cast  up 
the  Cards,  to  shut  the  Tables,  and  to  resign  the  Game. 
1745  HOYLE  Backgatit,  22  Two  Fours,  two  of  them  are  to 
take  your  Adversary's  Cinq  Point  in  his  Tables.  1779 
MACKENZIE  in  Mirror  No.  n  r  13  [He]  snatched  up  the 
tables  and  hit  Douglas  a  blow  on  the  head.  1870  HARDY  & 
WARE  Mod.  Hoyle  141  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  bring 
the  men  round  to  your  own  *  home ',  or  inner  table. 

o.  Phr.  To  turn  the  tables :  to  reverse  the  rela 
tion  between  two  persons  or  parties,  so  as  to  put 
each  in  the  other's  place  or  relative  condition ;  to 
cause  a  complete  reversal  of  the  state  of  affairs. 
In  the  active  voice,  one  of  the  parties  is  said  to 
turn  tJie  tables  (ttpon  the  other),  in  passive,  the 
tables  are  turned  (sometimes  f  the  tables  turn). 

(A  metaphor  from  the  notion  of  players  reversing  the  posi 
tion  of  the  board  so  as  to  reverse  their  relative  positions.) 

1634  SANDERSON  Serm.  II.  290  Whosoever  thou  art  that 
dost  another  wrong,  do  but  turn  the  tables:  imagine 
thy  neighbour  were  now  playing  thy  game,  and  thou  his. 
1647  DIGGES  Untaivf,  Taking  Anns  iii.  70  The  tables  are 
quite  turned,  and  your  friends  have  undertaken  the  same 
bad  game,  and  play  it  much  worse.  1682  Enq.  Elect. 
Sheriffs  31  Whensoever  the  Tables  shall  so  far  turn,  as  that 
we  have  a  Mayor  who  will,  .drink  to  one  of  the  contrary 
and  opposite  Party.  1713  ADDJSON  Guard.  No.  134  F  4  In 
short,  Sir,  the  tables  are  now  quite  turned  upon  me.  1889 
JESSOPP  Coming  of  Friars  iii.  165  Suppose  the  men  of  the 
thirteenth  century  could  turn  the  tables  upon  us  [etc.], 
1893  SELOUS  Trav.  S.  E,  Africa  33  They  had  won  the  first 
match,  though  I  hoped  I  might  yet  turn  the  tables  on  them 
in  the  return. 

**  A  raised  board  at  which  persons  may  sit. 

5.  An  article  of  furniture  consisting  of  a  flat  top 
of  wood,  stone,  or  other  solid  material,  supported 
on  legs  or  on  a  central  pillar,  and  used  to  place 
things  on  for  various  purposes,  as  for  meals  (see 
6),  for  some  work  or  occupation,  or  for  ornament. 

^  The  specific  use  is  often  indicated  by  a  qualifying  word,  as 
in  bitliard-talile%  dining-table^  writing-table,  work-table, 
etc. :  see  these  words.  TabU  dormant^  dormant  table ; 
see  DORMANT  A.  3  b.  See  also  ROUND  TABLE. 

a  1300,  c  1330,  etc.  [see  ROUND  TABLE  i  a],  c  1386  Table 
dormant  [see  DORMANT  a.  3  bj.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xix. 
158  Crist.. over-turnede  in  f>e  temple  here  tables  and  here 
stalles.  c  1450  Brut  446  Next  bairn,  at  the  same  table 
syttyng,  be  lustices.  a  1562  G.  CAVENDISH  Wolsey  (1893)  227 
My  lord's  great  crosse  of  sylver  accustumably  stode  in  the 
corner,  at  the  table's  end.  1611  COTGR.  s.v.  Table,  Round 
tables  take  away  contention  j  one  being  as  neere  his  meat 
as  another.  1625  BACON  £ss.t  Counsel  (Arb.)  329  A  long 
Table,  and  a  square  Table,  or  Seats  about  the  Walls.  1719  DE 
FOE  Crusoe  i.  78  To  make  such  necessary  things  as  I  found 
I  most  wanted,  as  particularly  a  Chair  and  a  Table.  1853 
W.  IRVING  in  Life  -5-  Letters  (1864)  IV.  131,  I  see  you  are  in 
the  midst  of  hocus  pocus  with  moving  tables  [etc.]. 

b.  Phr.  Upon  the  table  :  under  consideration  or 
discussion.  To  lay  on  or  upon  the  table-,  of  a 
legislative  or  deliberative  body,  to  leave  (a  report, 
proposed  measure,  etc.)  for  the  present,  subject  to 
its  being  considered  or  called  up  at  any  subsequent 
time ;  hence,  sometimes,  to  defer  its  consideration 
indefinitely :  so  to  lie  on  the  table. 

1646  R.  BAILLIE  Anabaptism  (1647)  163  The  question  of 
dipping  and  sprinkling  never  came  upon  the  Table.  1817 
EVANS  Part.  Deb.  336  The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table.  1884  RIDER  HAGGARD  Dawn  xlii,  The  facts 
are,  so  to  speak,  all  upon  the  table,  and  I  will  merely  touch 
upon  the  main  heads  of  my  case. 

6.  spec.  An  article  of  furniture  as  described  in  5 
upon  which  food  is  served,  and  at  or  around  which 
persons  sit  at  a  meal ;  often  in  phr.  attable>  at  a 
meal  or  meals ;  for  the  tablet  for  eating  at  a  meal, 
for  food.     (Often  passing  into  c.) 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  x.  101,  I  haue  yherde  hiegh  men 
etyng  atte  table,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  100  He . .  carf  biforn 
his  fader  at  the  table,  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.) 
67  Nat  gredy  at  the  table,  c:  1500  Doctr.  Gd.  Servaunts 
(Percy  Soc.)  8  Ye  servauntes  that  wayte  upon  the  table. 
1577  B.  GOOGK  Hert-sbach's  Husb.  iv.  (1586)  163  They  are  a 
very  good  dishe  for  the  table.  1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients 
164  You  doe  consecrate  your  tables,  by  setting  salt-sellers 
and  images  of  Gods  upon  the  boord.  1706  E.  WARD  Wooden 
World  Diss.  (1708)  18  He  never  deigns  to  discourse  at  Table 
with  any  below  a  Brother  Captain.  1785  HOLCROFT  Tales  o/ 
Castle  (ed.  2)  I.  65  Just  as  the  family  were  sitting  down  to 
table.  1842  S.  LOVER  Handy  Andy  ii,  He  shared  in  the 
hospitality  of  all  the  best  tables  in  the  county.  1855  DELA- 
MEK  Kitck.  Card.  (1861)  19  The  greening  [of  potatoes]., 
renders  them  unfit  for  table. 

fb.  A  board  (cf.  sense  i)  upon  which  food  is 
served,  placed  on  trestles  or  supports  (the  whole 
constituting  a  *  table '  in  the  existing  sense),  and 


TABLE. 

'taken  up*  or  removed  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
meal.  Obs. 

[1390  Earl  Derby's  Exp.  (Camden)  49/18  Pro  j  tabula 
comensali  cum  j  pare  tresteles. )  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  485/1 
Table,  mete  boord  that  ys  borne  a-wey  whan'  mete  ys  doon, 
cillaba.  15..  Adam  Bel  569  in  Hazl.  £.  P.  P.  II.  162 
Take  vp  the  table,  anone  he  bad  :  For  I  may  eate  no  more. 
161*  SHELTON  Quix,  i.  iv.  vi.  358  Dinner  being  ended,  and 
the  table  taken  vp. 

C.  transf.  Provision  of  food  for  meals ;  supply 
of  food;  fare;  »  BOARD  sb.  7;  entertainment  of 
a  family  or  guests  at  table ;  eating,  feasting. 

11400  Langl.'s  P.  PI.  C.  xvn.  322  Hus  wone  is  to 
weiide  in  pUgrymages,  Ther  poure  men  and  prysouns  be(?, 
and  payeb  for  here  lyflode  \v,rr,  fode,  tablej.  1426-7  Kec. 
St.  Mary  at  Hill  67  Also  payd  for  Elymesfordes  table 
ix  dayes,  euery  day  ij  d.  i6oa  znd  Pt.  Ketarnfr.  Parnass. 
11.  v.  (Arb.)  30  My  father,  .keepes  an  open  table  for  all 
kinde  of  dogges.  1611  COTGR.,  Tenir  bonne  table^  to 
keepe  a  good  table,  to  fare  well.  167*  SIR  C.  LYTTELTON 
in  nation  Corr.  (Camdenj  97  The  King  allows  mee..  10"  a 
weeke  for  a  table.  1721  B.  STAR  tr.  Mile.  de  St.  Phale's 
Mem.  i.  4  My  Mother,  .entertained  thoughts  of  placing  me 
in  a  Convent,  paying  for  my  Table.  1882  Harper's  Mag. 
LXV.  598  Boarding  at  four  dollars  a  week,  and  not  a  very 
good  table  at  that.  Mod.  Too  much  addicted  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  table. 

7.  Usually  with  defining  word,  as  the  Lord's 
tati/e,  the  holy  table :  (a)  In  a  church,  that  upon 
which  the  elements  are  placed  at  the  Communion ; 
the  communion  table  :  esp.  when  the  rite  is  not 
regarded  as  a  sacrifice  (cf.  ALTAR  2  b).  (&)  transf. 
The  Communion. 

1340  Ayenb.  236  Codes  table  is  J>e  wyeued.  |>e  coupe  Is  f« 
chalis.  1526  TINDALE  i  Cor.  x.  21  Ye  cannot  be  parte 
takers  off  the  lordes  table,  and  off  the  table  offdevyls.  1548-9 
(Mar.)  Bk.  Cowm.  Prayer^  Communion*  Not  suffering  them 
to  bee  partakers  of  the  Lordes  table  untill  he  knowe  them  to 
bee  reconciled.  1550  Acts  Privy  Count,  (1891)  III.  170  That 
it  was  convenyent  to  take  downe  the  aultars  as  thinges 
abused,  and  in  liewe  of  them  to  sett  up  tables  as  thinges 
moste  meete  for  the  Supper  of  the  Lorde,  and  most  agreable 
to  the  first  constitution.  1552  Bk.  Coin.  Prayert  Commttnion% 
The  Table  hauyng  at  the  Communion  tyme  a  fayre  white 
lynnen  clothe  vpon  it.  1678  EVELYN  Diary  22  Mar.,  Now 
was  our  communion  table  plac'd  altar-wise,  a  1711  KIN 
Edmund  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  203  Just  in  the  midst  was 
th'  Holy  Table  plac'd,  Where  it  the  Past'ral  Chair  directly 
fac'd.  a  1751  DODDRIDGF.  Hymn,  My  God,  and  is  Thy  table 
spread?  1890  Bp.  W.  W.  How  Holy  Communion  it.  66  You 
will  now  have  some  little  space  of  time  for  private  prayer 
and  meditation,,  .before  you  go  up  to  the  Holy  Table. 
1902  T.  M.  LINDSAY  Ch.  $  Min.  in  Early  Cent.  vi.  254 
After  the  celebration  the  faithful,  who  all  remained  in  the 
church,  came  forward  to  the  '  Table  '. 

b.  In  Presbyterian  churches,  applied  also  to 
each  dispensing  of  the  Sacrament  on  a  Communion 
Sabbath. 

Formerly,  it  was  usual  to  have  three  or  more  'tables  ',  one 
after  another  ;  it  is  still  common  to  have  two.  To  fence  the 
tables :  see  FENCE  v.  9. 

1709  (see  FENCE  v.  g\.    1714  T.  BOSTON  Mtm.  24  Aug.,  I 
communicated  at  the  fourth  table.    1840  K.  M''CnKVM .  in 
Mem.  v.  133  At  the  last  table  every  head  seemed  bent  like 
a  bulrush  while  A.  B.  spoke. 
8.  transf.  A  company  of  persons  at  a  table. 
c  1330-1485  (sec  ROUNO  TABLE  i  cj.     153*  MORE  Confut. 
Timiale  in.  177  Lyke  a  iugler  that  conuayeth  his  galles  so 
craftely,  that  all  the  table  spyeth  them.     1890  DOYLE  White 
Company  ix,  King  Arthur  and  all  his  table  could  not  have 
done  more. 

b.  Th«  company  at  dinner  or  at  a  meal. 
1601  SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  i.  211  Your  flashes  of  Merriment  that 
were  wont  to  set  the  Table  on  a  Rore.  1750  JOHNSON 
Rambler  No.  75  pis  He.. carries  me  the  first  dish,  in  de 
fiance  of  the  frowns  and  whispers  of  the  table,  1778  Phil. 
Surv.  S.  /re/.  424  His  flashes  of  wit  and  humour  keep  the 
table  in  a  roar. 

O.  An  official  body  of  persons  who  sit  at  a  table 
for  the  transaction  of  business ;  —  BOARD  sb.  8  b. 
Obs.  exc.  in  special  connexions. 

The  Tables  in  Sc.  Hist.,  the  permanent  committees  formed 
in  1638,  to  defend  the  Presbyterian  system,  by  whom  the 
National  Covenant  was  framed.  Table  of  Magnates  and 
of  Deputies^  the  two  divisions  of  the  Hungarian  Diet. 

1606  HHVSKETT  Civ.  Life^  \  myselfe  can  testifie  with  how 
good  contentment  of  all  the  table  you  did  serue  so  many 
yeares.  1640-1  Kirkcudbr.  War-Comm.  Min.  Bk.  (1855) 
40  For  the  foirsaid  ryot,.. and  for  the  upbraiding  of  the 
table,  by  saying  that  he  was  committit  to  ward  without  ane 
fault.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  l\eb.  in.  853  Committees  of 
dexterous  men  have  been  appointed  out  of  the  Table  to  do 
the  business  of  it.  1654  H.  I, 'ESTRANGE  Chas,  /(i6s5>  149 
In  despight  of  the  kings  Proclamation,  [they]  erected 
Four  Tables,  one  of  the  Nobility,  another  of  the  Gentry,  a 
third  of  the  Burroughs,  a  fourth  of  the  Ministers;  these 
four  were  to  prepare  and  digest  what  was  to  be  propounded 
at  the  General  Table.  1665  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  II. 
336  Impositions  without  parliament,  committments  by 
councell  table.  1673  Kssex  Papers  (Camden)  96  There 
were  then  two  elections  in  being,  one  made  by  y*  Lord 
Mayor  in  y«  presence  &  w»"  y«  consent  of  a  Table  of  Alder- 
nicn  iSc  Sheriffs,  it  another  by  y«  Ix>rd  Mayor  singly,  in  y8 
presence  of  a  Table  of  Aldermen  &  Sheriffs.  1890  BLAIR 
/.'.  -iUshcims  Hist.  Cath,  Ch.  Scot.  IV.  5  The  National  Cove- 
nant .  .was  framed  by  four  committees  called  the  Tables. 

0.  A  table  on  which  some  game  of  chance  is 
played;  a  gaming-table ;  also,  the  company  of 
players  at  such  a  table. 

1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  15  Mi,  I  perpetually  em 
barrassed  my  partner,  and  soon  perceived  the  contempt  of 
the  whole  table  gathering  upon  me.  1770  FOOTF,  Lame 
Lover  H.  Wks.  1790  II.  So  Lady  Cicely. .has  six  tables 
every  Sunday.  18*6  DISRAELI  I'iv.  Grey  v.  xtii.  The  plan 
will  be  for  two  to  bank  against  the  table.  1879  W.  COLLINS 


Haunted  Hotel  iii.  31  A  gambler  at  every  '  table '  on  the 
Continent. 
***  A  tabulated  arrangement  or  statement. 

10.  An  arrangement  of  numbers,  words,  or  items 
of  any  kind,  in  a  definite  and  compact  form,  so  as 
to  exhibit  some  set  of  facts  or  relations  in  r  distinct 
and  comprehensive  way,  for  convenience  of  study, 
reference,  or  calculation.     Now  chiefly  applied  to 
an  arrangement  in  columns  and  lines  occupying  a 
single  page  or  sheet,  as  the  multiplication  table, 
tables    of    weights     and    measures,    a    table    of 
logarithms,  astronomical  tables,  insurance  tables, 
TIME-TABLES,  etc.  But  formerly  sometimes  merely  ; 
An  orderly  arrangement  of  particulars,  a  list. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Frankl.  T.  545  Hise  tables  tollelanes 
forth  he  brought  Ful  wel  corrected  ne  ther  lakked  nought. 
c  '391  ~~  Astrol.  II.  §  45  So  many  ?eris,  monythis,  &  dayes 
entere  in-to  thy  tabelis  of  thy  mene  mote,  c  1400  Prymer 
(1801)  13  In  this  table  men  mowe  knowe.. what  day  schal 
be  Ester  day.  1553  EDEN  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  8  The  most 
parte  of  Globes  and  mappesare  made  after  Ptolomeus  Tables, 
1617  MORYSON  Itin.  To  Rdr.,  A  briefc  Table  expressing  the 
value  of  the  small  Coynes  most  commonly  spent.  1660  J. 
MOORE  Arith.  n.  5  Alt  decimal  Arithmetic!:  is  brought  to 
that  scale  or  degree.. as  appears  by  the  Table  in  the  beginning 
of  myother  Book.  1674  Ihe  multiplication-table  [-~cc  Mn.- 
Tii'LiCATiON  6J.  1712  ADDISON  Sfect.  No.  421  f  S  A  Table 
of  the  principal  Contents  in  each  Paper.  1758  RKID  tr.  A/ac- 
g  uer's  Chetn.  I.  159  Explanation  of  the  Table  of  Affinities. 
1808  PIKE  Sources  Mississ.  in.  221  A  statistical  table,  on 
which  he  had  in  a  regular  manner  taken  the  whole  pro 
vince  of  New  Mexico, ..  giving  latitude,  longitude,  and 
population.  1838  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  (1864)  II.  ii.  182  Tables 
of  mortality.  1863-7*  WATTS  Diet,  Chem.  I.  464  Table  of 
Atomic  Weights. 

t  b.  absol*  =  Table  of  contents  (CONTENT  sbl 
2  b)  :  a  concise  and  orderly  list  of  contents,  or  an 
index  ;  in  quot.  1460  applied  to  a  concordance.  Obs. 

1460  CAPGRAVE  Chron.  (Rolls)  154  He  was  eke  the  first 
begy finer  of  theConcordauns,whech  is  a  tabil  onto  the  Bibi). 
£-1550  H.  LLOYD  Treas.  Health,  The  table  of  this  boke. 
1583  (title)  The  Newe  Testament.. with  a  Table  or  Con- 
cprdance,  Englished  by  L.  Tomson.  1614  SELDEN  Titles 
Hon.  Pref.  B  iij.  Out  of  the  Title,  Table,  and  Contents  of 
the  Chapters.. the  Summe  and  Method  discouer  themselucs. 
1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  I,  393  A  Table  to  the  First 
Volume.  1814  J.JOHNSON  Typogr.  I.  317  The  Work  contains 
three  Prologues  and  a  Table,  which  occupy  nine  leaves. 

yC.  A  statement  of  particulars  or  details  in  a 
concise  form,  so  as  to  be  exhibited  at  one  view,  as 
in  a  broadside;  a  synoptical  statement;  a  docu 
ment  embodying  such  a  statement.  In  quot. 
a  ^^11  fig.  a  sketch,  plan,  scheme.  Obs. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  SU'idane's  Comtn.  xvm.  260  b,  margin.  The 
Protestauntes  answer  to  the  table  of  outlawery.  a  1577  SIR 
T.  SMITH  Commw.  Eng.  (1609)  134  This  being  as  a  project 
or  table  of  a  Commonwealth  truly  laid  before  you.  1593—4 
(Mar.  20)  Proclam.  Privy  Counc.  in  Arb.  Garner  I.  290  In 
this  brief  Table  is  set  down  the  punishment  appointed  for 
the  offenders.  1599  MASSINGER,  etc.  Old  Law  n.  i,  He 
bought  a  table,  indeed,  Only  to  learn  to  die  by  't. 

T"  d.   Geographical  tal>U :  a  map  or  chart.   Obs. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  (1637)  IO^  A  chorographicall 
table  or  mappe  of  Britaine.  1654  tr.  Martini 's  Cong,  China 
A  iij  b,  I  thought  it  good  to  prefix  a  little  Geographical 
table  of  the  Countries,  and  chief  Cities,  which  might  serve  as 
a  guide  to  conduct  the  eye  of  the  understanding. 

e.  Tables :  the  common  arithmetical  tables,  as 
the  multiplication  table  and  those  of  money, 
weights,  and  measures,  esp.  as  learnt  at  school. 

i8a8  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  in.  125  (Village  School 
mistress)  She  is  going  to  be  a  governess . .  and  it's  to  be  hoped 
the  little  ladies  will  take  kindly  to  their  tables.  1893  K. 
GRAHAME  Pagan  Papers  (1894)  127  He  had  'gone  into 
tables  \  and  had  been  endowed  with  a  new  slate. 

11.  Special  and  technical  senses  (chiefly  arising 
out  of  sense  i). 

f  11.  //.  Tables,  formerly  the  ordinary  name  of 
BACKGAMMON  (Obs.  since  ^1750);  app.  orig.  the 
*  men '  or  pieces  used  in  playing  early  forms  of  this 
game:  cf.  med.L.  tabttfo,  OF.  tablest  ON.  tajla, 
pi.  toflur^  in  same  sense. 

Chiefly  in  the  phr.  to  play  at  (the)  tables,  OF.  jtter  as 
tfitles  (Chans.  Rol.  nth  c.).  In  this  application  the  name 
has  in  later  use  been  often  associated  with  sense  4  b. 

1/1700  Kpinal  Gl.  6  A  lea  leblae.  £715  Corp,  Gl.  noA/ea 
tebl.J  i»97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  3965  Wifc»  pleynge  atte  tables 
o^r  atte  chekere.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  28338  (Cott.),  I  ha 
me  Htced . .  til  idel  gammes,  chess  and  tablis.  1330  R.  BRUNNB 
Chron.  ll'ace  (Rolls)  11392  Somme  pleide  wyfTdes  &  tables. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Parson's  T.  f  719  Now  comth  hasardrie  with 
hise  apurtenances  as  tables  and  Kafles.  1471  SurteesMisc, 
(1888)  25  John  Coke  suffers  men  to  play  in  his  hous  at  the 
tablez  for  mony  by  nyghtes.  a  1548  HALL  Chron,,  Hen.  VI II 
1490,  A  proclamation,  .against  al  vnlawfull  games.,  mail 
places,  Tables,  Dice,  Cardes,  and  Boules,  were  taken  and 
brent.  1665  PEPYS  Diary  21  SepL,  After  losing  a  crowne 
betting  at  Tables,  we  walked  home.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's 
Voy,  E.  Ind.  10  Tables  &  Draughts  are  allowed,  yet  must 
they  not  play  at  them  for  Money.  1808  SCOTT  Mann.  i. 
xxii,  Full  well  at  tables  can  he  play,  And  sweep  at  bowls 
the  stake  away. 

12.  Arch.  a.  A  general  term  for  a  horizontal  pro 
jecting  course  or  moulding,  as  a  cornice  ;  a  string 
course.  Usually  with  defining  word,  ns  base-table^ 
hench-t.i  corbel-t.t  earth-t*t  grass-t.t  groutid~t.t 
•wattr-t. :  see  these  words. 

13..  Caw.  fy  Gr.  A"«/.  789  Andc  eft  a  ful  huge  he^t  hit 
hnfed  vpon  lofte,  Of  hardu  hewen  ston  vp  to  (••  tablez. 
1447-6  Corbel  table  [see  CORBEL  A  3!.  1640  Ground-table 
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fsee  GROUND  s&,  iSJ.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  472/1 
The  Foot  Table,  is  a  Square  Corner  standing  out  at  the 
bottom,  or  middle  sides  of  the  Gable  end.  1845  PARKER 
Gloss.  Archit.  (ed.  3)  357  The  word  table,  when  used 
separately  without  any  adjunct ive  term  to  point  out  its 
position,  appears  to  have  signified  the  cornice^  but  it  is  very 
usually  associated  with  other  epithets  which  define  its 
situation,  as  base-table ^  earth-table^  or  ground-table,  bench- 
table^  corbel-table^  &c.  /£/</.,  Earth  Tabk%  or  Ground 
Table^  and  Grass  Table,  the  plinth  of  a  wall.. ,  or  lowest 
course  of  projecting  stones  immediately  above  the  ground. 
b.  A  member  consisting  of  a  flat  vertical  surface, 
usually  of  rectangular  form,  plain  or  ornamented, 
sunk  in  or  projecting  beyond  the  general  surface  of 
a  wall,  etc.  ;  a  panel. 

1678  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  No.  6.  113  In  Plate  6.  s  is  the 
Table.  1703  MAUNDRELL  Jonrn,  Jertts.  (1721)  37  A  large 
Table  plam'd  in  the  side  of  the  Rock.  1717-41  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  s.  v.  Pedestal,  The  generality  of  architects,  .use  tables 
or  pannels,  either  in  relievo  or  creux,  in  the  dyes  of  pedestals. 
1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  594  Table,  projecting  nr 
raised.  Ibid.,  Table,  raking;  one  not  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon.  1876  GWILT  Archit.  Gloss,  s.  v..  \Vhen  the  surfare 
is  rough,  frosted,  or  vermiculated,  from  being  broken  with 
the  hammer,  it  is  called  a  rusticated  table. 

13.  f  a.   A  plot  of  gronnd  for  planting;  a  bed. 
Cf.  TABLEMEAL.  Obs.  rare. 

£1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  i.  810  Mark  oute  tbi  tables 
\gloss  beddes],  ichon  by  hem  selve.  ibid.  n.  99  [heading 
DC  tabulis  vitieartiw]  The  tables  for  thi  vynes  maist  thou 
make..ns  the  list,  or  as  thi  landc  Wol  axe. 

b.  A  flat  elevated  tract  of  land;  a  table-land, 
plateau ;  a  flat  mountain-top ;  also  Geol*  applied 
to  a  horizontal  stratum. 

1587  HARRISO>J  England  i.  I.  1/2  Albeit  the  continent 
hereof. .  Heth  as  it  were  a  long  table  betweene  the  two  seas. 
1607  Toi'SEi.L  h'our-f.  /feasts  (1658)  428  There  was  a  Region, 
called  by  Ptolemcus,  K  a  tufa  marcostra,  wherein  he  placcth 
the  eleventh  Table  of  Asia.  1634  SIK  T.  HERHKKT  Truv. 
13  The  ascent  to  the  Suyar-loafe  and  Table  [Table  Moun 
tain],  two  Hits  so  named.  1869  TOZKR  Highl.  Turkey 
I.  155  A  valley.. nearly,  .filled  up  from  side  to  side  by  a 
level  table  of  land.  1888  J.  1>.  WHITNEY  Names  %  Places 
181  (Cent.  D.)  The  flat  summits  of  mountains  are  sometimes 
called  '  tables  ',  and  especially  in  California,  where  there  are 
several  'table  mountains '..capped  usually  with  horizontal 
or  table-like  masses  of  basalt, 

O.  A  flat  hedge-bank :  see  quot.  dial. 

1844  STEPHENS  Ilk.  Farm  II.  574  The  hedger  lays  them, 
with  the  grass  side  downwards,  upon  the  edges  of  the  set- 
sods,,  .pushing  them  under  and  a.s  if  to  support  the  thorn 
roots  with  them.  These,  .are  called  the  table. 

14.  Palmistry.   The  quadrangular  space  between 
certain  lines  in  the  palm  of  the  hand :  see  quots., 
and  cf.  table-line  in  22. 

c  1460  METHAM  Wks.  86  The  fourthe  lyne  ys  the  tabyl 
lyne,  for  that  parte  off  the  hand  ys  clepyd  the  tabyl  tin; 
qwyche  ys  be-twene  the  myd  lyne  and  the  tabyl  lyne.  1596 
SHAKS.  Merch.  I',  n.  ii.  167  If  anie  man  in  Italic  haue 
a  fairer  table  which  doth  offer  to  sweare  vpon  a  lxx>ke,  I 
shall  haue  good  fortune.  1615  SHIRLEY  Love  Tricks  v.  i. 
(1631)  63  In  this  table  Lies  your  story  ;  'tis  no  fable,  Not 
a  line  within  your  hand  Hut  I  easily  vnderMaml.  1653  K. 
SANDERS  Physiogn.  87  This  space  is  called  the  Table  of  the 
hand,  which  hatn  on  the  one  side  the  Mensal  Line,  on  tho 
other  the  middle  Natural  Line.  1883  FRITH  it  HKKON- 
ALLEN  Chiromancy  138  The  Quadrangle  is  that  portion  of 
the  human  hand  comprised  l>etween  the  line  of  the  Head 
and  the  line  of  the  Heart,  and  between  the  line  of  Fate  and 
the  line  of  Apollo,  It  is  sometimes  called  the  table  of  the 
Hand. 

15.  T  a.   A  small  cake  of  some   drug   or  con 
fection  :  =  TABLET  sb.  3.  Obs. 

1580  FRAMPTON  Monardfs  Dial.  Yron  162  Then  take  a 
small  table  of  rosade  of  a  sweete  smel.  i6si  VENNFR 
Tobacco  (1650)  410  Tables  made  with  an  Ounce  or  two  of 
fine  Sugar  dissolved  in  Fennell  water. 

b.  A  large  flat  circular  disk,  plate,  or  sheet  of 
crown-glass,  being  the  form  in  which  it  is  made. 

1688  R.  HOLMK  Artrwury  in.  385/2  A  Table  is  a  broad 
peece  of  Glass  neere  a  yard,  some  more,  square,  it  is  also 
called  a  Tablet.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl,  s.v.  (Mass,  The 
number  of  tables  annealed  at  a  time.  Ibid.,  RalcltfT  crown 
glass,  .the  tables  being  of  a  circular  form,  about  three  foot 
six  inches  in  diameter.  18*3  I*,  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build. 
420  Tlie  glass  Is  bought  by  the  crate,  which  consists  of 
twelve  tables.  1890  \V.  J.  GORDON  Foundry  144  The  *  table  ' 
of  crown  glass  is  from  four  to  five  feet  across. 

o.   A  crystal  of  flattened  or  short  prismatic  form. 

1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min,  (ed.  a)  I.  362  Crystallized  in 
rhomboidal  tables.  1805-17  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Min.  (ed.  3) 
106  Table,  .is  but  a  very  short  prism.  1857  MILLER  Elcm. 
Chem.  (1862)  III.  542  The  aciti  bcnzoate  of  potash  ..  in 
colourless,  pearly  tables,,  .sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
d.  A  sheet  (of  lead). 

1809  HAWDWFN  Domesday  Bk.  294  These  manors  paid  in 
King  Edward's  time.. five  cartloads  of  lead  of  fifty  tables 
[orig,  v  flaustrc.tas plumbi  de  I  tabulis}. 

16.  Anat.  Each  of  the  two  dense  bony  layers 
of  the  skull,  separated  by  the  diploe*. 

i6ia  WOOD  ALL  Surf.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  3  If  a  Fracture 
happen  in  the  Cranium,  with  contusion  and  depression  of 
both  the  Tables  thereof.  1799  HOOPER  Ated,  Diet.,  Diploe 
.  .the  spongy  substance  between  the  two  tables  of  the  skull. 
1898  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.  s,  v.f  The  inner  or  vitreous  table  is  com 
pared  to  porcelain,  and  is  close-grained  and  brittle. 

17.  A  flat  plate,  board,  or  the  like,  forming  part 
of  a  mechanism  or  apparatus. 

•fa.  The  face  or  dial-plate  of  a  clock  or  watch. 
a  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Afiin.  iv.  iv.  326  To  fit  the  Table 
with    Divisions  suitable  to  the  Hours.     /''•/,/.  vi.  341    The 
Wheels,  and  the  Ballance,  and  the  Case,  and  Table. 

b.  In  various  manufactures,  A  flat  metal  plate 
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(often  movable  or  adjustable)  for  supporting  some-  | 
thing  to  be  operated  upon,  etc. ;  the  plate  with  a  | 
raised  rim  on  which  plate-glass  is  made. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Class,  The  table  of  glass  is    I 
now  in  its  last  perfection. . .  When  taken  out,  they  lay  it  on 
a  table  of  copper.    1831  G.  R.  PORTER  Porcelain  f,  CL  200 
\nother  essential  part  of  the  apparatus  consists  in  n; 
tables  whereon  the  plates  of  glass  are  cast.   1833  J.  HOLLAND 
UaMHf.  Metal  II.  238  By  turning  the  wheel,  the  table  h.  is 
drawn  between   the  cylinders,  the  counterpoise    t    risli 
accordingly.   1839  URE  Did.  Arts  590  Whenever  the  melted 
glass  is  poured  out,  two  men  spread  it  over  the  table.     1877 
KMOBlZUM.  Meck^mh  The  shaping-machine    has  two 
tables  for  holding  work  both  of  which  are  movable  up  and 
down,  .and  longitudinally.     1891  [see  taUe-loader in  22]. 
C.  (See  quot.) 

,763  MILLS i  Pract.  Hmt.  I.  332  M.  Duhamel  s  drill  is 
fastened  lo  the  fore-carriage  of  a  common  plough, 
hind  part  consists  of  a  plank.. at  least  three  inches  thick, 
which  is  called  the  table. 

d.  In  an  organ :    (a)    The  upper  part  of  the 
sound-board,   above   the   sound-board    bars    and 
grooves,  perforated  with  holes  for  admitting  air  to 
the  pipes.     (In  quot.  1852  applied  to  the  sound 
board  bars.)     (/')  The  upper  board  of  the  bellows. 

1851  SEIDF.L  Organ  52  These  partitions  are  called  groorcs, 
and  the  ledges,  .by  which  they  ore  separated,  tables.  i88t 
C  A  EDWARDS  Organs  49  The  top  of  the  sound-board, 
technically  called  the  table.  1881  W.  E.  DICKSON  Organ- 
Buila.  vi.  72  Organ-bellows,  .consist  of  three  main  boards, 
namely,  the  middle  board,  the  top  board  or  table  (etc.). 

e.  '  The  board  or  bar  in  a  draw-loom  to  which 
the  tails  of  the  harness  are  attached'  (Knight,  1877). 

f.  Shipbuilding.    =  COAK  sb.  I,  q.  v. 
Cf.  TABLE  v.  6,  TABLING  vbl.  sb.  7. 

g.  Plain    table    (surveying    instrument)  :    see 
PLANE-TABLE. 

18.  a.  The  upper  horizontal  surface  of  a  table 
diamond  or  a  brilliant,  b.  Short  for  TABLE  DIA 
MOND;  also  applied  to  other  precious  stones  cut  in 
a  similar  form. 

1530  Lett,  f,  Pa/,.  Hen.  I'lll,  IV.  No.  6789  (P.  R.O.), 
iiii  diamantes  wherof  ij  poynted  and  ij  tables.  1538  Ace. 
Ld.  Hifh  Trcas.  Seal/.  VII.  14  Ane  grele  diamand  sett  m 
table  for  the  quenis  spousing  ring.  1703  I.omi.  i,az.  No. 
7020/4  Two  single  Stone  Diamond  Rings,  Tables.  1751  I>. 
JKFFERIH  Treat.  Diamonds  (ed.  2)  Explan.  Techn.  Terms, 
The  Table  is  the  large  horizontal  plane,  or  face,  at  the  top 
of  the  Brilliant.  1861  W.  POLE  in  Macm.  Mag.  HI.  184/2 
The  apex  of  the  upper  pyramid  is  cut  off  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  the  large  facet  thus  formed  is  called  the  tatlf. 
1904  io(Vi  Cent.  July  136  A  necklace  of  carnelian,  cut  m 
tables  ,  is  deemed  worthy  of  being  handed  down  to  posterity 
as  an  heirloom. 

19.  Perspective.    A    name    for   the   perspective 
plane,  or  'plane  of  the  picture' :  see  PLANE  sb.3 
i  d.     (Cf.  sense  3.)  ?  Obs. 

X7J7-4I  CHAMBERS  Cyct.,  Table,  in  perspective,  denotes  a 
plain  surface,  supposed  to  be  transparent,  and  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon.  1876  in  GWILT  Arc/lit.  Gloss. 

20.  =  TABULA  2. 

1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 
III.  at/rib,  and  Comb. 

21.  a.  Simple  attrib. :  in  sense  5,  '  of  a  table ' : 
as  table- drawer,  -head,  -leg;    in  sense  6,  'of  the 
dinner-table' :  as  table-companion,  -fellmv,  (-fellow 
ship)  ,  -fricnd,-giiest,  -jester,-mate,  -parasite, -patron, 
\-peer  (=  -companion),  -servant,  -steward;   table 
argument,  collection,  conference,  conversation,  fel 
lowship,    gratification,    manner,  philosophy;    of 
implements,  etc.  used  at  table,  as  table-fork,  -furni 
ture,  -garnish  ;  of  articles  of  food  or  drink,  con 
sumed  or  adapted   for  consumption   at  table,  as 
table  ale,  beer,  bird,  cider,  dainty,  delicacy,  drink, 
fish,  fruit,  honey,  mustard,  potato,  salt.     b.  Ob 
jective,   etc.,   as   table-jogging,  -serving,  -setting, 
etc.     c.  Having  the  form  of  a  table ;  having  a  wide 
horizontal  surface  on  which  things  may  be  placed, 
as  table-cabinet,  -screen,  -stage,  etc. ;  table-formed, 

table-like  adjs. 

1547  SALESBURV  Welsh  Diet.,  Allcianuf,  'table  ale.  1848 
DICKENS  Dombey  xviii,  Mrs.  Wickam.  .takes  more  table-ale 
than  usual.  1631  Star  Chamb.  Cases  (Camden)  100  It  is 
hard  I  confesse  lo  call  in  question  for  all  that  is  spoaken  at 
table;  and  yet  this  should  not  have  been  a  "table  argu 
ment.  1643  in  loM  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  iv.  435, 
i  hogsheades  of  stronge  beere,  i  hogshead  of  "table  beere. 
1830  M.  DONOVAN  Dom.  Econ.  I.  207  Table-beer  should 
havelhechaiactersofanale.nqtofporter.  iSK+St.  James 
Caz.  22  Aug.  4/2  The  capercailzie.. as  a  'table  bird.. will 
prove  a  disappointment.  1851  MANTELL  Petrifact.  in.  §  r. 
136  The  Boor  (of  a  room  in  Brit.  Mus.)  being  occupied  by 
twenty-six  'Table-cabinets.  1901  Daily  Chron,  17  May  6/4 
There  are  many  families  who  make  it  a  habit  to  have  a 
•table  collection  each  week  for  somereligiousorphilanthropic 
work.  1656  BI.OUNT  Glossogr.,  Commensal,  a  'Table-com 
panion.  1861  THACKERAY  Four  Georges  iv.  (1876)  107  His 
next  set  of  friends  were  mere  table  companions.  1711  ADDI- 
SON  Sped.  No.  495  P  9  This  shuts  them  out  from  all  'Table 
Conversation.  180*  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Ld.  Belgrave 


To  look  in  the  -table-drawer,  lor  a  little  DOOK.  1017  I>AU» 
MORGAN  .France  i.  (1818)  I.  65  The  "table-drink  of  the  poorest 
peasantry.  1592  G.  HARVEY  Four  Lett.  Wks.  (Grosart) 
1.  208  The  'Table-fellow  of  Duke  Humfrey,  &  Tantalus, 
might  learne  of  him  to  curse  lupiter.  1863  HAWTHORNE 
Our  Old  Home  (1879)  356,  I  was  meditating  in  what  way 
this  grimly  featured  table-fellow  might.. be  accosted.  1903 
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inWcrt  Jrnl.  Mar.  614  James's  scruples  about  •table-  J 
fellowship  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  believers  in  Gal.  n. 
,2.  rtqj  Outing  (V.  S.)  XXX.  435/2  Pickerel  were  better  | 
•tablcTnsh  I84VJ.  AITON  Domesi.  Econ.  (1857)  ,"°.Th= 
scones  should  bTpricked  with  a  -table-fork  or  smal  pointed 
wooden  pin.  a  1843  SOUTHEY  Comm.-pl.  Bk.  (1849)  «v-  4o8 
Thl mountains  arV'table-formed.  1586  T.  B.  La  Pr,ma«d. 
Fr  Acad  l.d594)  135  We  must  shun  such  parasites,  who  are 
but  saluting  and  'table  friends.  W_«°«1™«J  /y"™; 
(.721)  II.  2?3  The  Fig-apple  is  a  good  'Table-lruit.  1861 
0»r  Eng  Home  ..  The  'table  garnish  was  not  very 
extensive,  a  few  wooden  platters,  some  knives  and  spoons 
..were  the  principal  articles.  l?73  MELMOTH  Remarks 
on  Cato  229  (Jod.)  A  mode,  ate  indulgence .  in  the  table 
gratifications  a  159.  GREENE  Jos.  IV ,  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  i88;  i, 
I  found  'table-guests  to  eat  me  and  my  meat.  1733 
SWIFT  On  Poetry  264  Battus  from  the  "table-head,.  .Gives 
judgment  with  decisive  air.  1865  KINGSLEY  Herew.  xix, 
At  the  table-head. .sat. .the  new  Lord  of  Bourne.  157' 
GOLDINC;  Calvin  on  Ps.  xxxv.  16  Ye  'tablejesters,  which 
gave  their  verdict  of  his  death  among  the  cups.  1891  I  all 
Mall  G  20  Oct.  2/1  There  was  a  certain  amount  of  table- 
jogging  and  spilling  of  liquors,  c  1870  TENNYSON  in  Daily 
Nevis  i  Mar  (1898)  7/5,  I  am  convinced  that  God  and  the 
ghosts  of  men  would  choose  something  other  than  mere 
•table-Inn  through  which  to  speak  to  the  heart  of  man. 
,904  Daily  Chron.  28  July  4/7  What  the  Americans  would 
call  his  '  'table-manners '.  1624  GATAKER  Manage  Prater 
iq  [Woman]  was..giuen  to  man,  not  to  be  a  play-fellow,  or 
a  bed  fellow,  or  a  "table-mate,  onely  with  him,,  .but  to  be  a 
voake-fellow,  a  worke-fellow,  a  fellow-labourer  with  him. 
1797  Em^cl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XIII.  192/1  Leaving  a  cake 
behind,  fit  for  making  the  common  'table-mustard  175' 
WAKBUKTON  in  Popes  Wks.  (1806)  IV.  7  A  detected  Slan 
derer  a  "Table-Parasite,  a  Church-Buffoon,  and  a  Party. 
Writer  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Efisl.  14, 1  knowe  you  are  no 
•table  patrones.  1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartasn.  HI.  Law  843 
God's  pensioner,  and  Angel's  "Table-peer,  O  Israel  1  1576 
R.  JOHNES  (title)  The  Schoolemaster  ;  or  Teacher  of  "Table 
TIL?, i.:™  ,-~~i-  l-t  .ovcv  Pif,;  -e  f  \ttAfr.\\  ks.  Kirosart) 
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Philosophic.  1593  G.  HARVEY  Pierces Sufer.Vna.  (Grosart) 
II  54  It  is  another  Table.Philosophy,  that  I  fansie.  1807 
VANCOUVER  Agric.  Dnon  (.813)  200  The  produce  of 


to  a  long  lauiost.cc,,.  .>~-  .'LOVER  Unexpl.  Baluchistan 
161  He  had  appointed  himself  'table  servant.  1907  Philip- 
tine  Education  Sept.  46/1  We  had  a  few  lessons  in  "table- 
setting.  1867  J.  HOGG  Microsc.  1.  ll.  88  Below  the  'table, 
staije  is  the  secondary  or  sub-stage. 

22.    Special    Combs. :     table-allowance,    an 
allowance     of    money    for    provisions     ( =  table 
money  (a)) ;    table-almanac,  an  almanac  on  a 
single  sheet  or  card ;  table-anvil, '  a  small  anvil 
adapted  to  be  screwed  to  a  table  for  bending  plates 
of  metal  or  wires,  making  small  repairs,etc.'  (Knight 
1877);  f  table  balas:  see  BALAS,  and  cf.  TABLE 
DIAMOND,   RUBY  ;    table-bat    [BAT   sl>.2   11],  ?a 
horizontal  stratum  of  '  bat '  or  shale  in  a  bed  of 
coal ;  table-bed  :  see  quot. ;  table-bell,  a  small 
hand-bell  placed  upon  the  table  for  summoning 
attendants;  table-bit :  see  quot. ;  t table-carpet, 
a  woollen  table-cloth  (see  CARPET  st.  i);  table- 
centre,  a  piece  of  embroidery,  decorated  work,  etc., 
for  the  centre  of  a  table,  placed  over  the  table 
cloth  ;  table-churn,  a  churn  placed  upon  a  table ; 
table-clamp,  a  clamp  for  fastening  something  to 
a  table ;  table-clock,  a  clock  that  is  or  may  be 
placed   on   a   table;    table-couch,   a   couch   for 
reclining  on  at  table ;  table-counter,  a  counter  of 
the  form  of  a  table ;  table-cover,  a  cloth  of  wool 
or   other   fabric   used   for  covering   a  table  per 
manently  or  when  not  in  use  for  meals  ( =  TABLE 
CLOTH  b) ;    f  table-coverer,   an    attendant    who 
'  covered '  the  table,  i.  e.  laid  the  cloth,  etc.  for  a 
meal  (see  COVER  w.1  2  d) ;  table-crumb,  a  crumb 
that  falls  from  the  table  at  a  meal ;  t  table-decker 
=  table-caverer ;    table-discourse,    discourse    at 
table,    table-talk ;    table-faced    a.  =  TABLE-CUT 
(see  sense  18);  table-flap,  a  hinged  flap  or  '  leaf 
at  the  end  or  side  of  a  table,  which  can  be  raised 
!    so   as   to   extend    the    surface;    t  table-gesture 
[GESTURE  sl>.  2],  posture  or  attitude  at  table,  i.  e. 
at  a  meal ;  table-glass,  (a)  glass  made  in  '  tables ' 
(see    15 b),   crown-glass;    (t)   a  glass  (drinking- 
vessel)  for  use  at  table;    t  table-gospeller,  one 
who  makes  table-talk  of  the  gospel ;   one  whose 
religion  is  mere  talk  ;  table-grinder,  '  a  form  of 
•    grinding-bench'    (Knight     Diet.     Mech.     1877); 
!    table-ground,  flat  elevated  ground  (cf.  TABLE- 
|   LAND);  table-knife,  a  knife  used  at  table,  esp. 
one  of  the  shape  or  size  used  in  cutting  the  meat 
small ;  table-knight,  a  knight  who  sits  at  some 
one's  table,  spec,  at  the  ROUND  TABLE  ;  table-lathe, 
a  small  lathe  clamped  to  a  table  when  in  use; 
table-leaf  [LEAP  sb.  J2c],  (a)  =  table-Jlap ;    (b) 
any  additional  piece  which  can  be  inserted  so  as  to 
extend  the  surface  of  a  table ;  also  altrib.  table- 
,   leaf  joint,  the  form  of  joint,  with  one  part  convex 
and  the  other  concave,  used  in  a  hinged  table-leaf; 
table-lifting,  the  lifting  of  a  table  by  supposed 
spiritual  agency  (cf.  TABLE-TURNING)  ;  table-line, 
in  Palmistry,  a  line  running  from  beneath  the  little 
1   finger  to  the  base  of  the  index-finger,  forming  the 
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upper    boundary  of   the   '  table ' ;    table-linen, 
linen  for  use  at  table,  as  table-cloths  and  table- 
napkins  ;  table-loader,  one  who  loads  the  hoist- 
table  of  a  lift ;    table-maid,  a  domestic  servant 
who  lays  the  table  and  waits  at  meals ;   table- 
maker,  a  joiner  who  makes  tables ;  table-matter 
(Printing)  =  table-work;  table-money,  (a)  an  extra 
allowance  of  money  made  to  the  higher  officers  in 
the   British    army  and  navy  for  table  expenses; 
(b)  a  charge  made  in  some  clubs  for  the  use  of  the 
dining-room;    also,    an    extra    charge    in    some 
restaurants ;     t  table-monument,    a    monument 
consisting  of  a  '  table"  (sense  2  a)  ;  a  monumental 
tablet ;  table-mountain,  a  flat-topped  mountain ; 
spec,    the    name   of  the    mountain    which    rises 
behind  Cape  Town ;  table-moving,  the  moving 
of  a  table  by  supposed  spiritual  agency  (cf.  TABLE- 
TURNING)  ;  table-music,  music  in  parts,  so  printed 
(as  in  some  early  books  of  madrigals,  etc.)  that 
the  performers,  sitting  at  opposite  sides  of  a  table, 
can  read  their  respective  parts  from  the  same  page 
or  opening  ;   table-napery  =  tattle-linen  ;  table- 
napkin,  a  napkin  used  at  meals  to  protect  the 
clothes  from   being   soiled,  to  wipe   the   fingers, 
etc.;    table-pew,   a   large   pew    containing    the 
communion-table,    as    formerly    usual    in    some 
Presbyterian  and  other  churches ;  f  table-picture, 
a  picture  painted  on  a  '  table '  (sense  3) ;  table- 
plain,  an  elevated  plain,   a   table-land  ;    table- 
plane,  a  plane  for  making  rule-joints  in  table- 
flaps,  etc. ;  table-plank,  a  plank  serving  as  a  table 
when  placed  upon  supports  ;  cf.  6  b ;  table-plate, 

(a)  articles  of  plate  (PLATE  sb.  15),  for  use  at  meals ; 

(b)  a  plate  (usually  of  earthenware)  from  which 
food  is  eaten  at  table ;  (f)  a  flat  metal  plate  on 
which  pulverized  gold  or  silver  ore  is  treated  with 
mercury  in  the  process  of  amalgamation  ;  t  table- 
play,    play    at    '  tables '    or    backgammon ;    so 
f  table-player, f  tables-playing;  table-prayers, 
a  name  for  the  communion  service,  or  a  part  of  it, 
read  at  the  communion-table,  but  without  admini 
stration  ;  t  table-rent :  see  quot. ;  table-rock,  a 
flat-topped  rock;    t  table-room,   room  or  place 
at   table,   i.  e.   at   meals ;    board ;    table-saw,   a 
small   saw   fitted   to   a    table  and   worked  by  a 
treadle;  table-service,  (a)  the  Communion  ser 
vice   (in   Presbyterian   churches) ;    (b)  service  or 
attendance  at  table;  (c)  a  set  of  utensils  for  the 
table,  as  a  dinner-service ;  table-shore,  A'aut.,  a 
low  level  shore ;  table-sod,  in  hedging,  one  of  the 
sods  forming  the  '  table '  (sense  130);  table-song, 
(a)   Gr.  Antiq.,  a  song  sung  by  the  guests  at  a 
banquet  in  turn  ;  (*)  a  part-song  such  as  is  sung 
in  a  German  liedertafel  or  choral  society  (Cent. 
Diet.);   table-spar,  a  name  for  WOLLASTONITE, 
also  called  tabular  spar,  occurring  in  '  tables'  or 
flat  crystals ;  table-sport,  sport  or  play  at  table ; 
in  quot.,  an  object  of  sport  or  mockery  at  table, 
the  butt  or  laughing-stock  of  a  company ;  table- 
tapping  =  TABLE-RAPPING  ;  table-tennis,  a  par 
lour  game  resembling  lawn-tennis,  played  upon  a 
table :    =  PING-PONG  ;    table-tilting,    -tipping, 
the   tilting   or   tipping   of  a   table    by  supposed 
spiritual  agency  (cf.  TABLE-TURNING);  so  table- 
tipper,  one  who  practises  table-tipping;   table- 
tomb,  a  tomb  in  the  Roman  catacombs  containing 
a   burial-chest   with   a  flat  cover;    any  tomb   in 
some  way  resembling  a  table ;  table-top,  (a)  the 
upper   surface  of  a   table;    (6)   a  flat  top  of  a 
hill,  rock,  etc. ;  table-topped  (-tppt)  a.,  having  a 
flat  top  like  that  of  a  table ;  table-tree,  an  adjust 
able  table-like  rest  mounted  on  a  lathe  ;  table-turf 
=  table-sod ;  table-vessel,  a  vessel  for  use  at  table ; 
f  such    vessels   collectively  (obs.) ;   table-water, 
water  (esp.  a  mineral  water)  suitable  for  drinking 
at  table  ;   table-wheel :   see  quot. ;   table-work 
{Printing),  the  setting  up  of  tables  (sense  10),  or  of 
matter  between  column  rules ;  concr.  printed  matter 
of  this  kind,  as  distinguished  from  ordinary  letter 
press.    See  also  TABLE-BOARD,  -BOOK,  -CLOTH,  etc. 

1810  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desf.  (1838)  V.  598,  I  beg 
that  you  will  draw  a  'table  allowance  of  thirty  shillings  a 
day.  i6»i  Stationers'  Register  (Arb.)  IV.  n  'Table  alma- 
nacke  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  1530  Lett,  f,  Papers  Hen.  I-  111, 
IV.  No.  6789  (P.R.O.)  A  goodly  carkeyn  with  a  fayr 'table 
balasse.  1711  F.  UELLERS  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVII. 
542  The  'Table-Bat,  next  under  the  Rubble  Iron-Stone. 
J773  JOHNSON,  'Tablebed,  a  bed  of  the  figure  of  a  table. 
1858  SIMMONDS  Out.  Trade,  '  Table-tell,  a  small  hand-bell 
for  summoning  domestics  or  office  attendants.  1843  HOLT- 
ZAPFFEL  TurningU.  xxiv.  539  The  spoon-bit .. the 'table- 
bit  for  making  the  holes  for  the  wooden  joints  of  tables,  [is] 
of  this  kind.  1715  J.  CHAPPELOW  Rt.  Way  Rich  (1717)  144 
'Table-carpets  or  bed-coverlets.  1901  Lady  s  Realm  X. 
616  This  white  satin  'table-centre  is  decorated  with  nbbon, 
lace,  braid,  and  embroidery.  1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm 
III.  906  For  this  purpose,  there  is  perhaps  none  better  than 
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the  *Table-churn.  1774  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  121/1  A  "table- 
clock,  a  silver  spoon,  and  a  silk  gown.  1877  C.  GEIKIE  Christ 
Iviii.  (1879)  704  I^azarus  reclined  with  him  on  the  'table- 
couch.  1667  in  Pettus  Fodins  Keg.  (1670)  36  One  "Table- 
counter  with  Cupboards,  Shelves,  etc.  1851  MAYHEW  Lond. 
Labour  I.  388  Sellers  of  Japanned  "table-covers.  ..  The 
glazed  table-covers.  1864  WEBSTER,  Table-cover^  a  cloth 
lor  covering  a  table,  especially  at  other  than  meal-times. 
'737  J-  CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  (ed.  33)  n.  in.  220 

*  fable-Coverer     to    the     Chaplains.       1726-46   THOMSON 
IV inter  255  Till,    more  familiar  grown,  the  *table-crums 
Attract  his  [the  redbreast's]  slender  feet.     1804  J.  GRAHAME 
Sabbath  (1808)  34  Where  little  birds.. Light  on  the  floor, 
and  peck  the  table-crumbs.     1737  J.  CHAMBERLAVNS^"/.  Gt. 
Brit.  (ed.  33)  it.  in.  228  *Table-Deckers.     1843  MACAULAY 
Ess.,   M»u.  ifArblay  (1887)  755  The  whole  Palace  from 
Gold  Stick  in  Waiting  down  to  the  Table-Deckers.     1611 
COTGR.  s.  v.  TabU;  "Table-discourse  is  an  excellent  Schoole- 
maister.      1659   Burtons  Diary  (1828)   IV.  395    It  is  their 
table  discourse  that  we  shall   be,  ruined.     1877  W.  JONES 
Finger-ring  366  The  other  ring   is   also  of  gold,  with   a 
square  "table-faced  diamond.     1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade, 

*  Table-flap >  the  leaf  of  a  folding-table.     1641  SANDERSON 
Ser//i,  (1681)  II.  8  They,  using  the  liberty  of  that  power, 
had  appointed  sitting  or  standing,  rather  than  kneeling,  as 
judging  either  of  them  a  more  proper  "table  gesture  than  it. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  F.j>.  241   Many. .(though  they 
concede  a  table-gesture)  will  hardly  allow  this  usuall  way 
of  Session.     1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Glass,  The  same 
for  window,  or  "table  glass,  as  for  round  glass.     1815  J. 
SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  fy  Art  II.  208  White  flint,  or  English 
crystal,  generally  used  for  table-glasses.     1610  BOYS  ll'ks. 
(1630)  374  O  that  the  "table-gospellers  of  our  time,  .would 
consider  aright  this  terrible  judgement.     1850  R.  G.  CAM 
MING  Hunter's  Life  S.  Afr.  (1902)  157/1. 1  had  the  satisfac 
tion  to  discover  the  spoor  of  three  bucks  on  a  piece  of  rocky 
"table-ground  on  the  highest  summit  of  the  range,     c  1460 
J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  334  in  Babees  Bk.,  Take  a  loofe  of 
trenchurs  in  (>y  lifft  hande,  ban  take  by  *table  knyfe.     1810 
Sporting  Ufag.  XXXV.  282  To  work,  .at  his  business,  a*  a 
table-knife  cutler,      c  1865  G.  GORE  in  Circ.  Sc.   I.  235/2 
This  tendency  is  sometimes  manifested  in  depositing  silver 
upon  table-knives  and  fork';.     1675  J.   SMITH  Ckr.  Relig. 
Af>p.  \.  18  In  his  erecting  of  that  strange  Order  of  "Table- 
Knights,.,  instituted,  .in  contempt  of  Apollo.     1871  TENNY 
SON  Last  Tourn.  69  Some  hold  he  was  a  table-knight  of 
thine . .  the  Red  Knight,  he.   1883  Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Research 
I.  248  He  would  have  really  'exploded   the    whole   non 
sense'  of  "table-lifting.    ^1460  "labyl  lyne  [see  sense  14 
above],     iflu  COTGR.,  Mensa.lt',  the  Table-line  in  the  hand  ; 
(a  tearme  of  Palmistrie).     1653  R.  SANDERS  Physiogn.  45 
He  that  hath  the  Table-line  broad  and  well-coloured  he  is 
jocund  and  couragious.     1680  Lond.  Gaz.   No.   1500/4  A 
large  black  Trunk  filled  with   Diaper-'Table-Linnen  and 
Sheets.     1855  MRS.  GASKELL  North  ^  S.  xxvi,  Continuing 
her  inspection  of  the  table-linen.      1892  Labour  Commis 
sion  Gloss.S Table  leaders,  synonymous  with  'lift-loaders'. 
1895  Cat/t.  News  16  Nov.  2  She  had  been  *tablemaid  to  a 
clergyman,     cxgig  Cocke  LonlCs  IS.  (Percy  Soc.)  10  "Table 
makers,  sylke  dyers,  and  shepsters.     1771  LUCKOMBE  Hist. 
Print.  283  "Table-matter  is  generally  braced  in,  when   it 
wants  driving  out  in  width.     1866  Conih.  3 lag.  Oct.  467 
The  old  screw. .saves  half  his  "table-money,  and  gives  you 
stuff  to  drink  only  fit  to  send  down  the  scuppers.     1901 
Daily  News  13  Dec.  7/1  In  the  lower-priced  restaurants  it 
is  called  '  table  money  ',  and  in  the  higher-priced  ones  placed 
under   the   captivating   heading  of  courert.      1761  Biogr. 
Diet.  IV.  200  A  handsome  *table  monument  of  blue  marble 
was  raised  over  his  [Drayton's]  grave.     [1791  I'.neycL  Brit. 
(ed.  3)  VIII.  16/2  On  approaching  the  Cape,  a  very  remark 
able  eminence  may . .  be  discovered . .  called  the  "Table-moun 
tain   from  its  appearance.]      1822  G.   YOUNG  Geol.  Surv. 
Yorks.  Coast  (1828)  67  Extensive  flats,  nearly  level,  as  in 
what   are   called   Table    mountains.      1886   A.   WINCHELL 
M'alks  Gcol.  Field 95  When  the  erosion  cuts  the  lava-sheet 
along  parallel  lines,  it  gives  rise   to  the  forms  known  as 
'  table-mountains  '.     1853  Ann.  Reg.  66  The  faith  in  ques 
tion  is  termed  '  "Table- moving  '.     1862  B.  TAYLOR  Home  $ 
Aor.  Ser.  ii.  vii.  442  Circles   began   to   be  formed  in  my 
native  town,  for  the  purpose  of  table-moving.     1875  STAINER 
&  BARRETT  Diet.  Mus.  Terms,  *  Table  MUSIC,  compositions 
intended  to  be  sung  by  several  persons  sitting  at  a  table. 


with  blewe  clowdes.  a  1649  ])m  MM.  OF  HAWTH.  Hist. 
Jos.  IV,  Wks.  (1711)  74  Girded  about  him  with  a  towel  or 
table-napkin,  of  a  comely  and  reverend  aspect.  1828  SCOTT 
F.  M.  Perth  xxviii,  A  handful  of  soft  moss  served  the  pur 
poses  of  a  table-napkin.  1897  SPURGEON  Autobiog.  iv.  26 
In  front  of  the  pulpit,  was  the  "table-pew,  wherein  sat  the 
elders  of  the  congregation.  1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citieof 
God\\,  (1620)7  Gazing  upon  a  "table  picture.  1835  WILLIS 
Pencilling*  I.  xxiii.  166  A  graceful  slope,  .swells  up  to  a 
broad  "table-plain  on  the  mountain.  1626  in  Mem.  Foun* 
tains  (Surtees)  365  One  bed  of  wainscott.  .and  also  three 
*table  plankes.  1669  W.  MONTAGU  in  Bucclench  frISS. 
(Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  446  The  Queen's  "table  plate.  1705 
tr.  Bosman's  Guinea  272  As  broad  as  a  common  Table- 
Plate.  1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Alines  9f  Mining  329  Amal 
gamation  in  batteries,  on  table-plates,  in  pans,  and  on  a 
second  set  of  table-plates  on  a  floor  below.  1550  CROWLEY 
Last  Trump.  490  Thy  tauerne  gale,  and  *lable  playe,  thy 
cardcs,  thy  dyce,  1586  T.  It.  LA  Prtmaud.  Fr.  Acad. 
(1589)  317  Plato  compared  our  life  to  table-play.  1631  R. 
BYFIKI.U  Doctr.Sabb.  152  Let  no  Table-play  carry  away  the 
mind,  c  1450  Medulla  (Cath.  Angl.  376),  Aliatfr,*.  "tabyl 
pleyare.  1631  Celestina  i.  15  Your  Table-players,  and  other 


Union  ii  Apr.,  Anything  more  dreary  than'  "Table  prayers' 
at  eleven  o'clock  we  Cannot  conceive.  1701  C<nvelCs  Ini£>j>r,, 
'  Ttil'li-- Rents,  Kfddltus  a,f  vtfnstirrr,  n-nls  p.iiil  to  Bishops 
or  Religious  Prelates*  reserv'd  or  appropriated  to  their 
Table  or  Htm^e-kceping.  1853  M  KS.  MooniE  Life  in 
Clearings  365  The  f.i!l  »t  th;it  !.tr^:  p  -ition  of  the  'table- 
rock  b.t<  made  the  alteration.  1607  Tot  KMM  H  J\ev.  Trag, 
iv.  ii.  For  'l.tble-nxjine,  I  feed  on  those  that  canimt  M 
rid  of  me.  18*3  CHAIMIKS  in  Hanna  Mem.  (1849)  II. 
xv.  105  She  allowed  inc..  to  continue  tho  *tuLilc-^ci\i',c 
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in  the  way  I  had  found  to  be  most  convenient.  1846  Mi  s. 
GORE  Eng.  Char.  (1852)  09  In  table-service  his  attendance 
was  impartial.  1891  Cent.  Dut.  s.  v.  Setvice1,  Table- 
service,  a  set  of  utensils  for  the  table.  1896  Daily  News 
6  Apr.  2/5  The  President,  .handed  to  him  the  handsome 
table  service  which  he  had  given  to  be  run  for.  1864 
WEBSTER,  *  Table-shore,  Naut.,  a  low,  level  shore.  1871 
TENNYSON  Last  Tourn.  461  As  the  crest  of  some  slow- 
arching  wave,  Heard  in  dead  night  along  that  table-shore, 
Drops  flat.  1844  STEPHKSS  Bk.  Farm  II.  575 The  assistant 
throws  the  parings  of  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  ditch 
upon  the  hedge-bank,  immediately  behind  the  *table-sod. 
1847  GROTE  Greece  11.  xxix.  IV.  109  [Archilochus]  was 
the  earliest  popular  and  successful  composer  of  "table-songs 
or  Skolia.  1836  BRANDK  Ch?m.  fed.  4)  860  There  are 
some  minerals,  and  among  them  'table-spar  or  Wollastonite 
..which  are  silicates  of  Time.  1598  SHAKS.  Mt-rty  II'.  iv. 
ii.  169  Let  me  for  euer  be  your  'Table-sport,  1854  J-  G. 
MAC  WALTER  (title)  The  Modern  Mystery  of  "Table-Tap 
ping.  1901  Daily  Chron.  16  Dec.  8/2  The  "table  tennis  or 
'  ping-pong  '  tournament.. concluded  on  Saturday  night  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium.  1903  Westm.  Gaz.  2  Mar.  7/1  We  tried 
spiritualism.. first  by  "table-tilting.  1865  LOWF.LL  Lett.  I. 
386,  I  translate  by  direct  inspiration  of  a  scholiast  turned 
*table-tipper.  1855  SMEDLEY,  etc.  Occult  Sc.  201  If  the  "table- 
tipping  be  made  to  answer  as  a  code  of  signals.  1876  K. 
VENABLES  in  Encycl.  Brit.  V.  209/2  In  the  'table-tomb  the 
recess  above,  essential  for  the  introduction  of  the  corpse,  is 
square,  while  in  the  arcosolium,  a  form  of  later  date,  it  is 
semi-circular.  1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  (1813)  293 
He  reached  and  ascended  the  "table  topofHaldon.  1886 
A.  WINCHELL  Walks  Geol.  Field  95  It.. projects  like  a 
table-top  beyond  the  gravel.  1834  LL>.  HOUGHT<>N  Mem. 
Many  Scetit-s,  Tonpe  Introd.  (1844)  35  A  line  of  iu.:;-.< ••! 
crags,  peaked  or  "table-topped.  1897  Daily  News  3  May  7/4 
A.  .valley  lying  between  high,  sharply  scarped  table-topped 
hills.  1853  O.  BYRNE  Artisans  Handbk.  63  A  miniature 
lathe-head  mounted  on  a  wooden  "table-tree.  1805  R.  W. 
DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  119  Care  being  taken. .to  raise 
the  ground  where  they  are  placed  with  two  or  three  "table 
turfs.  1594  PLAT  Jewell-no,  14  One  masse,  whereof  they 
make  our  drinking  Glasses,  and  all  sortes  of  "Table-vessel!. 
1895  Westnt.  Gaz.  23  Oct.  5/2  The  Rosbach  "table-water, 
a  fresh  sparkling  table-water.  1794  Rigging  fy  Seaman 
ship  I.  57  *  Table-wheel^  to  lay  ropes,  from  a  six-thread  rat 
line  to  a  two-inch  and  half  rope,  is  fixed  in  the  wheel-house. 
1771  LUCKOMBE  Hist.  Print.  272  Divisions  are  used  instead 
of  rules,  in  "Table- work  of  narrow  Columns.  1832  BA»B.U;E 
Econ.  Manuf.  xxi.  (ed.  3)  207  Work  with  irregular  lines  and 
many  figures,  and  what  the  printers  call  rules,.. is  called 
table-work.  1879  [see  TABULAR  2c], 

Table,  v*  U-  TABLE  $b.  In  some  senses  repre 
senting  K.  tabler  (1544  in  Godef.)  or  med.L. 
tabulare  (Du  Cange).] 

1.  trans.  To  enter  in  a  table  or  list ;  to  tabulate 
(now  rare) ;  "f  to  appoint  (a  person)  to  some  duty 
by  entering  his  name  in  a  table  or  list  (pbs.). 

c  1450  in  Aungier  Syon  (1840)  324  The  secunde  and  thi  yd 
antemes  and  matens  schal  be  bygon  of  them  that  be  tabled 
unto  them.  1550  Rec.  Elgin  (New  Spald.  Cl.)  I.  105  That 
the  baillies  . .  tabill  ccrtane  honest  men  for  gadering  of 
Sanct  Gelis  lycht.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  \.  iv.  6  Though  tho 
Catalogue  of  his  endowments  had  bin  tabled  by  his  side. 
c  1630  SIR  T.  HOPE  Minor  Practices  (17-26)  5  There  can  be 
no  Protestation  granted  upon  the  Copy,  till  the  Copy  be 
tabled.  1838  [implied  in  TABLING  vl<l.  sb,  i]. 

2.  a.  To  entertain  at  table  as  a  guest,  or  for 
payment ;    to  provide  with  meals,  or  gen.  with 
food ;    =  BOAHD  v.  8.     Now  rare. 

MS7-8  Cal.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin  (:889)_297  Every  of  the 
Baylyfys  to  tabyll  one  of  them,  1553  in  loM  Rep.  Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  414  Every  Maior.. shall  tabull  and 
vittaill  towe  massons  or  carpinders  in  his  own  housse.  1583 
STUBBBS  Anat.  Abus.  u.  (1882)  75  They  haue..ten  pound  a 
yeere . .  and  table  themselues  also  of  the  same.  1610  H  OLLAND 
Camdcn's  Brit.  n.  166  He  entertained  the  Freers  and 
tabled  them  at  his  owne  charge.  1715  BROKESBY  LiJ'e 
Dodwell  306  Mr.  Cherry,  .procured  a  Place  for  him  where 
he  might  be  tabled.  1903  It'cstnt.  Gaz.  12  Sept.  8/1  At 
ten  o'clock  the  establishment  is  closed,  after  having  often 
tabled  between  four  and  five  hundred  persons. 

b.  intr.  (for  rejl.}  To  have  a  meal,  to  dine  ; 
to  take  one's  meals  habitually  (at  a  specified  place 
or  with  a  specified  person) ;  »  BOARD  v,  9.  Now 
rare  or  Ol>s. 

1561  Child Marr.  139  He  came  to  Schole  to  Northerden,. . 
and  tablid  at  Withinshawe,  with  James  Harlowe.  x6oa 
ROWLANDS  Greene' s  Ghost  14  Commmg  to  Ordinaries  about 
the  Exchange  where  Merchants  do  table  for  the  most  part. 
1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1810)  IV.  tvi.  370  O  that,.. as  she 
boarded  there,  she  had  oftener  tabled  with  them  !  1857  J. 
RAINS  Life  J.  Hodgson  1. 14  It  seems  to  be  pretty  clear  that 
Hodgson  had  tabled  with  this  talkative  but  hearty  man. 

3.  trans,  a.  To  picture,  depict,  represent  as  in  a 
picture:  cf.  TABLE  sb.  3.   Obs.  (or  rare  arch.} 

1607-8  BACON  Let.  to  Matthew  in  Spedding  Life  ff  Lett. 
(1868)  IV.  10  This  last  Powder  Treason,  fit  to  be  tabled  and 
pictured  in  the  chambers  of  meditation,  as  another  hell  above 
the  ground.  i8ga  BAILEY  Festtts  (ed.  5)  xx.  326  That  we,  in 
the  dark  chamber  of  the  heart, . .  see  the  world  tabled  to  us. 
b.  To  fix  as  on  a  tablet,  rare"1. 

1851  IUILKY  Festtts(*&.  5)  xxxl  530  Thine  the  stars  Tabled 
upon  Thy  bosom  like  the  stones  Oracular  of  light,  on  the 
priest's  breast. 

4.  To  place  or  lay  upon  a  table. 

a.  To  lay  (an  appeal,  proposal,  resolution,  bill, 
etc.)  on  the  table  of  a  deliberative  or  legislative 
assembly;  hence,  tc  bring  forward  or  submit  for 
discussion  or  consideration.  In  the  U.  S.  Congress^ 
to  lay  on  the  table  as  a  way  of  postponing  indefin 
itely  ;  to  shelve :  cf.  TAIU..K  sb.  5  b. 

1718  lt-\>tfrtrti>  C<*rr.  (1841)  II.  378  Another  act  was  passed 
.  .th:it  all  appeals  should  be  brought  up  and  tabled  before 
ihe  Hills,  within  three  days  after  the  Assembly  bit  down. 


TABLEAU. 

1726  /6ft/.  III.245  Provost  Campbell's  appeal.. was  tabled, 
anil  the  President  and  others  moved  a  committee  might  be 
named  to  take  it  up.  1862  Starfy  Diali^  Mar.,  Mr.  Walpole 
has  tabled  a  set  of  resolutions  devised  in  the  true  Conserva 
tive  spirit.  1866  Daily  Tel.  30  Jan.,  To  table  a  resolution 
has  nearly  the  same  effect  in  America  as  the  order  to  read 
a  bill  'this  day  six  months'  has  in  Kngland.  1887  Pall 
Mall  G.  3  Jan.  i  i/i  If  any  more  'Old  Residents '  wish  to 
be  heard  they  must  table  their  names. 

b.  \Vith  other  implications  :  esp.  to  pay  down 
(money)  ;  to  throw  down  or  play  (a  card). 

1827  CARLYI.E  Germ.  Rom.  III.  224  Could  he  tell  what  to 
.  .table  [for  the  lackey]?     1832  —  J.  Carlyle  45  A  refresh 
ment  of  ale,  for  which  he  too  used  to  table  his  twopence. 
1837  —  Fr.  A\T,  II.  nt.  vi,    Royalty   has  always  that  sure 
trump-card  in  its  hand;.. yet  never  tables  it,  still  puts  it 
back  again.      1878   BAYNE  Pur  it.    A'«7F.  v.   177  When  the 
Short  Parliament  of  1640  refused  to  grant  supplies,  Laud's 
clergy  in   Convocation    tabled    their    money.     1892   Card. 
Citron.  27  Aug.  248/2  The  nurserymen  and  florists  tabled 
a  large  and  fine  assortment  of  cut  flowers. 

5.  To  furnish  (.a  room)  with  tables,  nonce-use. 
1844  DICKENS  llfarf.  Chuz.  xxvii,  The  offices  were,  .newly 

tabled. 

6.  Carpentry.    To  join   two   pieces   of   timber 
firmly  together  by  means  of  flat  oblong  projections 
(called  'tables'  or  'coaks':   ste  TABLE  sl>.   lyf, 
COAK  sb.  i)  in  each  alternately,  fitting  into  corres 
ponding  recesses  in  the  other.    Also  iutr.  for  pass. 

1794  Rigging  <V  Seamanship  I.  23  Cheeks,  .sometimes 
table  on  to  the  mast-head  thus.  1794-^:1850  [see  TABLING 
vbl.  sb.  7].  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (eel.  3)  XVII.  402/1  The 
customary  way  of  putting  them  together  is  to  table  them; 
and  the  length  of  the  tablings  should  be  one-half  more  than 
the  depth  of  the  beam. 

7.  Sailmakingt  To  make  a  broad  hem  or  'tabling1 
on  the  edge  of  (a  sail),  to  strengthen  it  in  that 
part  which  is  sewed  to  the  bolt-rope  (see  TABLING 
•vbl.  sh.  8). 

1794  Riggingff  Seamanship  I.  89  Tabled,  the  edges  turned 
over  and  sewed  down.  1797  in  Rthycl.  Brit.  (eil.  3)  XVII. 
433/1  That  the  lower  side  of  the  band  may  be  tabled  upon 
or  sewed  over  the  end  of  the  bnnlline  pieces.  Ibid.,  The 
bunlline  cloths  and  top  linings  are  carried  up  to  the  lower 
side  of  the  middle  band,  which  is  tabled  on  them. 

8.  To  sift  (shot)  :  see  quot. 

1858  GKKF.NER  Gunnery  436  About  three  different  sizes 
come  out  through  one  pan.  These  are  separated  by  the  aid 
of  riddk-s,  or  tabled,  as  the  process  is  termed. 

I  i  Tableau  (tabU-).  &.  PI.  tableaux  (-<rz\ 
[K.  tableau  (table),  OK.  table/,  dim.  of  table.] 

1.  A  picture;  usually  fig.  a  picturesque  or  graphic 
description. 

1699  LISTER  Journey  to  Paris  39  The  History  of  Maria 
of  Medicis  is  Fainted  by  Rubens. . .  The  Allegoric  assistants 
in  all  the  Tableaux  arc  very  airy  and  fancifully  set  mit. 
1801  FI-SELI  in  Lcct.  Paint.  iii.  (1848)  429  The  Mas-acre 
of  the  Innocents  by  Baccio  Handinelli.  .is  a  complicated 
tableau  of  every  contortion  of  human  attitude.  1855  \\.  R, 
SCHOOLCRAFT  in  Lougft'llotv  s  Life  (1891)  II.  301  Exhibiting 
these  fresh  tableaux  of  Indian  life.  1886  F.  HAKRISON 
Choice  Hks.  in.  54  They  epitomise  civilisation  in  a  regular 
series  of  striking  tableaux  of  the  past. 

2.  A  group  of  persons  and  accessories,  producing 
a  picturesque  effect. 

1813  SIR  R.  WILSON  Pr.  Diary  II.  458  [In  the  battle  of 
Leipzigl  the  whole  arrangement  and  execution  were  perfect, 
presenting  the  grandest  tableau  ever  contemplated.  1867 
UAKKR  \iU  Trtbttt.  viii.  (1872)  130  All  now  halted, and  gazed 
stedfastly  in  our  direction,  forming  a  superb  tableau, 
b.  =  Tableau  vivant :  sec  4. 

1828  W.  IRVING  Life  «*•  Lett,  (1864)  II.  276  We  had  after- 
wards  a   tableau   of  a    Sybil    by   Mademoiselle    K.      1861 
BAHONESS  HUSSEN  in  Hare  Life  II.  vii.  318  After  all  possible 
singing  and  toasting  two  tableaux  were  given. 

o.  Used  elliptically  to  express  the  sudden  crea 
tion  of  a  striking  or  dramatic  situation,  a  '  scene  ', 
which  it  is  left  to  the  reader  to  imagine. 

1885  Pall  Mall  G.  12  Nov.  11/1  A  delay  occurs  in  the 
working  of  the  machinery  [of  the  guillotine),  when  in  rushes 
Miss  Rorke,  and  tableau.  1894  We&tM,  Gaz.  18  Oct.  5/2 
She  overheard  a  gentleman  ask  another,  [jointing  to  two 
of  the  witnesses,  'Which  of  those  old  cats  is  Airs.  C.?' 
Mrs.  C.  leaned  over  and  said  '  That  particular  tabby,  sir,  is 
behind  you  '.  Tableau  ! 

3.  A  table,  a  schedule  ;  an  official  list.     (A  com 
mon  use  in  Fr.) 

1798  T.  W.  ToxtAvtaMtf.  (1828)  266, 1  was  carried  on  the 
tableau  of  the  Armee  d'  Angleterre,  1863  LEI-SI  us  Stattd. 
Alphabet  75  Comprise  the  seven  classes  in  a  general  tableau. 
1888  t/arfsr's  Mag.  May  924/1  Those  who.  belonging  lo 
the  fourteen  grades  of  the  tchin,  or  official  tableaux  of  rank, 
are  exempt  from  certain  degrading  penalties. 

4.  Tableau  vivaut  vtabh'  wvan\  pi.  tableaux 
vivants  v  same  pron.),  lit. '  living  picture';  a  repre 
sentation  of  a  personage,  character,  scene,  incident, 
etc.,  or  of  a  well-known  painting  or  statue,  by  one 
person  or  a  group  of  persons  in  suitable  costumes 
and   attitudes,   silent   and    motionless ;    transf.   a 
picturesque  actual  scene.     (In  quot.  1883,  applied 
to  a  group  of  statuary.) 

1817  M CHIRK  Lalla  R.  Pref.  (1850)  15  The  different  stories 
..were  represented  in  Tableaux  I 'trans  and  songs.  1837 
SIR  F.  PALGRAVB  Afcrch,  <y  Friar  (1844)  4  The  intellectual 
amusement  of  a  tableau  7'ivant.  1844  WARBURTON  Crescent 
%  Owf  (1845)  I.  -vii.  106  The  rich  colouring,  I  he  antique  atti 
tudes,  the  various  complexions  that  continually  present 
themselves,  form  an  unceasing  series  of  tableaux  viva  MS 
in  an  Eastern  city.  1883  C.  C.  I'KKKINS  //«/.  Sculpt.  385 
Upon  canvas  the  group  would  be  counted  a  masterpiece, 
in  <  lay  it  is  a  tableau  vivant. 
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TABLEAU. 

Hence  Ta'blean  v.t  trans,  to  put  into  a  tableau. 

1903  Contemp.  Rci>.  Dec.  873  *  Tableaued '  year  by  year 
In  the  popular  Christmas  Crib,.. the  Ass  and  the  Ox,  have 
become  only  Jess  familiar  than  the  Shepherds, 

Ta'ble-board. 

fl.  A  board  for  backgammon  or  any  similar 
game  :  =  TABLE  sb.  4  a,  BOARD  sb,  2  c.  Obs. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  376/1  A  Tabylle  burde,  tabella.  154° 
HYRDK  tr.  I7ives  Instr.  C/tr.  Wow.  F  ij,  What  a  foule  thing 
is  it,  to  see  a  woman  in  steade  of  her  woolbasket,  to  handle 
the  tablebourd.  1623  WICBSTER  Devifs  Law-Case  n.  i, 
Shaking  your  elbow  at  the  table-board.  1905  [see  TABLE 
MAN  ij. 

2.  A  board  forming  the  top  of  a  table;  also 
a  table  (obs.  or  dial.}. 

01603  m  H.  Hall  Sac.  Ells.  Age  vii.(i886)99Table-bordes, 
formes,  and  a  countinge  table.  1668  CLARENDON  I'ind. 
Tracts  (1727)  33  Walnut-tree.. of  which  I  made  some  table- 
boards  and  frames  for  chairs.  1731  W.  HALFPENNY  Perspcc~ 
tiz'tp.  iv.The  Table-Board  fixed  on  the  three  Legs.  1847-78 
HALLIWELL,  Table-board^  a  table.  Corniv. 

3.  Board,  i.  e.  meals,  without  lodging.   U.  S. 
1884  N.  York  Herald  27  Oct.  2/3  First  class  table  Board. 

1895-^6  Cat.  Univ.  Nebraska  177  Table  board  ranges  from 
§1.50  to  $2.50  per  week. 

Table-book. 

T  1.  A  book  composed  of  tablets  for  memoranda ; 
a  pocket  note-book  or  memorandum-book.  Obs. 

1596  NASHE  Saffron  Wahlen  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  67 
Registers , .  busie  with  their  Table-books . .  to  gather  phrases. 
i6oz  SHAKS.  Ham.  n.  ii.  136.  1616  Trai>.  Eng.  Pilg.  in  Harl. 
Misc.  (Malh.)  III.  332  Writing  my  notes  out  of  my  table-book. 
1667  PEPYS  Diary  ioMay,  Found  in  the  dead  man's  pocket.. 
a  table-book,  wherein  were  entered  the  names  of  several 
places  where  he  was  to  go.  1711-11  SWIFT  yrnl.  to  Stella 
22  Jan.,  He  thanked  me  for  telling  him,  and  immediately  put 
his  name  in  his  table-book.  1816  SINGER  Hist.  Cards  276  He 
was  observed  to  busy  himself  by  writing  in  his  table  book. 

2.  A  book  of  arithmetical   or  other  tables;    a 
Ready  Reckoner  or  the  like. 

1827  G.  DARLEY  Sylvia  28  He  cannot  count  his  fingers 
Without  a  table-book. 

3.  An  ornamental  book  for  a  drawing-room  table. 
1845  (//VAr)  George  Cruikshank's  Table-Book.     188.  Lit. 

World  (Cent.  Diet.),  The  Christmas  table-book  has  well 
nigh  disappeared,  and  well-illustrated  editions  of  famous 
works  are  becoming  more  and  more  popular. 

Hence  t  Ta'ble-book-wi  se  adv.  Obs.)  in  the 
manner  of  a  table-book  (sense  i). 

1642  HOWRLL  For.  Trav.  (Arb.)  27  Some  do  use  to  have  a 
small  leger  booke  fairely  bound  up  table-book-wise. 

Table-doth.  (t^-b'^kl^J),  -klpji ;  for  pi.  see 
CLOTH  sb.).  A  cloth  for  covering  a  table. 

a.  A  white  cloth,  usually  of  linen,  spread  upon  a 
table  in  preparation  for  a  meal,  and  upon  which 
the  dishes,  plates,  etc.  are  placed. 

1467  Mann.  .5-  Honseh.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  409  My  mastyr  paid 
there  for  a  tabylle  clothe  ij.  s.  vj.  d,  1496-7  Rcc.  St.  Alary  at 
Hill  34  Item,  ij  dyapre  Tableclothis  for  the  high  Auter. 
1575  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  III.  363  If  either 
fcllovve  or  pensioner  do  wipe  his  hande  or  finger  of  the 
table  clothe  he  shall  pay  for  every  time  jj.  1586  I!.  YOUNG 
Gitazzo's  Ciz>.  Com',  iv.  185  Ye  table  cloathes  wer  spread. 
1610  HOLLAND  Camdtn's  Brit.  (1637)  481  Table  clothes  and 
linnen  used  at  the  solcmne  Coronation.  1855  MRS.  GASKELL 
North  $  X  xxvi,  Clothes.basket{s]..full  of  tablecloths  and 
napkins.  1885  Manch.  Exam,  g  Sept.  3/1  Equal  to  the  task 
of  instructing  a  laundress  in  the  ironing  of  a  tablecloth. 

b.  A  cloth,    usually  of  woollen   material   and 
often  of  ornamental  design,  used  to  cover  a  table 
permanently  or  when  not  in  use  for  meals ;   = 
table-cover  (TABLE  sb.  22). 

1610  in  Eng.  Worn.  Dom.  Mag.  (1862)  IV.  109  If  the  green 
table-cloth  be  too  little  I  will  make  a  pair  of  warm  stockings 
of  it.  1879  CROCKKTT  Kit  Kennedy  xlix.  358  The  letter  was 
laid  down  on  the  tablecloth,  with  a  fast-falling  rain  of  tears 
falling  upon  it. 

o.  fig.  Name  for  a  cloud  covering  the  flat  top  and 
hanging  down  over  the  edge  of  Table  Mountain  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

[1791  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  VIII.  16/2  The  Table  Land  or 
Mountain  is  sometimes  suddenly  capped  with  a  white  cloud, 
by  some  called  the  'spreading  of  the  Table-cloth'.)  1836 
Lctt.fr.  Madras  (1843)  29  When  the  cloud  that  they  call 
the  Table-cloth  comes  down,  people  are  often  lost  in  the 
fog.  1898  Ifastm.  Gaz.  13  Oct.  1/3,  I  had  no  time  to  spare 
for  the  ascent  of  Table  Mountain,  and  the  tablecloth  of 
clouds  indeed  forbade  me  to  attempt  JL 

Hence  Ta-ble-clo  thing1  (-kl^hirj),  linen  for  table 
cloths;  Ta'ble-cloth-wvse  ai/v.,  in  the  manner 
of  a  table-cloth  ;  Ta'ble-clo'thy  (-kl^bi)  a.,  resem 
bling  or  suggesting  a  table-cloth. 

1859  GEO.  ELIOT  A.  Beds  xxxi,  I'm  having  linen  spun,  an' 
thinking  all  the  while  it'll  make  sheeting  and  table-clothing 
for  her  when  she's  married.  1891  KIPLING  Life's  Handicap, 
En*i  of  Passage  159  Clouds  of  tawny  dust,  .flung  themselves 
tablecloth-wise  among  the  tops  of  the  parched  trees,  and 
came  down  again.  1866  HOWELI.S  Venet.  Life  iii,  Where 
the  marble  is  carven  in  vast  and  heavy  folds . .  to  simulate  a 
curtain.. it  has.. a  harshness  decidedly  table-clothy. 

Ta  ble-cut,  a.  (sb.)  [f.  TABLE  sb.,  used  ad 
verbially-}-  CUT///,  a.  or  sb.%]  Of  a  diamond  or 
other  precious  stone :  Cut  in  the  form  of  a  ( table ' ; 
see  TABLE  sb.  18  and  TABLE  DIAMOND. 

1688  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2320/4  Lost..,  a  Diamond  Ring, 
Table  Cut.  1704  Ibid.  No.  4046/4, 8  Rings,  one  a  Diamond 
with  7  Stones,  Table-cut.  1905  A.  LANG  in  Longin.  Mag.  Apr. 
566,  I  could  not  tell  what  stones  the  table-cut  stones  were. 

b.  sb.  The  style  of  cutting  a  precious  stone 
as  described  in  A.  1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 
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I     So  Ta'ble-cntter,  a  lapidary  who  cuts  precious 
stones  in  'tables';  Ta'ble-cuttingr  =  B. 

1877  E.  W.  STRKF.TER  Precious  Stones  iv.  23  A  little  later 
[than  1373]  the  so-called  '  table-cutters '  at  Niirnberg,  and  all 
other  stone-engravers,  formed  themselves  into  a  guild.  1877 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Aleck.  2478/1  Table-cutting  is  adopted  with 
flat  thin  gems,  which  have  not  sufficient  protuberance  to  be 
cut  as  rose  diamonds  or  brilliants. 

Tabled  (t<?i-b'ld),  a.     [f.  TABLE  sb.  and  z;.] 

1.  Made  in  or  into  the  form  of  a  table  or  flat  sur 
face;  shaped  like  a  table;  spec.   =  TABLE-CUT  a. 

1382  WVCLIF  Exod.  xxxv.  ii  The  tabernacle,  and  the  roof 
of  it,  and  the  coueryng  j  rynges,  and  the  tablid  sides.  1575 
LANEHAM  Let.  (Ballad  Soc.)  51  Diamons,  Emerauds,  Ru- 
byes,  and  Saphyres :  poynted,  tabld,  rok,  and  roound.  1832 
J.  BREE  St.  Herbert's  Isle  95  Mountains  with  tabled  beads. 
1853  M.  ARNOLD  Empcdocles  on  Etna  n.  177  Sitting  on  a 
tabled  stone. 

2.  ">  Pictured,  depicted,  rare. 

1848  BAILEY  Fest-us  [ed.  4)  viii.  84  The  mornlit  revel  and  the 
shameless  mate,  The  tabled  hues  of  darkness  and  of  blood. 

3.  Entered  on  a  list ;  listed.   Sc. 

c  1630  SIR  T.  HOPE  Minor  Pmcticks  (1726)  g  The  Keeper 
. .  was  obliged  to  affix  on  the  Tolbooth-wall  the  Roll  of  the 
tabled  Causes. 

4.  Having  a  table  or  tables  :  in  coml.,  as  dottble- 
tabled  adj.,  having  two  '  tables',  leaves,  or  tablets 
(cf.  TABLE  sb.  2  e). 

1848  BAILEY  Falus  (ed.  4)  xix.  216  The  bright  universe, 
The  double  tabled  book  of  Heaven  and  earth. 

II  Table   d'hote    (tabl,d<n).      [Fr.,  =  host's 

table.]  A  common  table  for  guests  at  a  hotel 
or  eating-house ;  a  public  meal  served  there  at  a 
stated  hour  and  at  a  fixed  price ;  an  ordinary. 
Also  attrib.  as  table  d'Ao/e  dinner. 

1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  in.  60  Neither  at  this  time  was  there 
any  ordinarie  Table  (which  they  call  Table  de  Chaste,  the 
Hosts  table),  a  1667  COWI.EY  Ess.  Verse  t,  Prose,  Liberty 
Wks.  (1684)  83  All  this  is  but  Tabl'd  Host,  'tis  crowded  with 
people  for  whom  he  cares  not-  1759  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to 
//.  5.  Contvay  10  Sept.,  Mrs.  Howe,  who  rides  a  fox-chase, 
and  dines  at  the  table  d'hote  at  Grantham.  1816  Gentl. 
Mag.  LXXXVI.  i.  198/2  At  Dunkirk..  1  found  a  good  table 
d'hote,  a  luxury  which  foreign  travellers  do  not  find  in 
England.  1838  Murray's  Handbk.  N.  Germ.  300/1  The 
table-d'hute  dinner,  .takes  place  at  z  o'clock. 

Ta'ble  dramond.  [f.  TABLE  sb.  18  +  DIA 
MOND.]  A  diamond  cut  with  a  table  or  large  flat 
upper  surface  surrounded  by  small  facets ;  esp.  a 
thin  diamond  so  cut  having  a  flat  under  surface. 

1470  tf.  C.  Wills  (Surt.  1508)  56  A  ringe  of  gold  with  table 
dyamond.  1519  Lett,  f,  P.  Hen.  F///,  III.  No.  463  (P.R.O.) 
A  black  carkeyn  with  a  syphre  . .  garnysshed  with  three 
table  diamauntes,  oon  losenge  diamaund,  oon  great  poynted 
diamaunt.  1607  in  Ht-riot's  Mem.  App.  vil.  (1822)  212  A 
ringe,  with  a  table  diamond  on  the  head.  1750  D.  JEFFRIES 
Diamonds  <$•  Pearls  58  The  manufacture  of  Table  and  Rose 
Diamonds.  1833  Encycl.  Brit.  VIII.  6  The  forms  into 
which  the  diamond  is  cut  are  the  brilliant,  the  rose,  and  the 
table.  1877  W,  JONES  Finger-ring  379  A  ring  with  seventy, 
five  table-diamonds,  set  in  gold, 

Tableful  (tfi-b'lful).      [f.  TABLE  sb.  +  -FUL.] 
The  amount  or  number  that  a  table  will  hold  or    I 
accommodate,     a.  As  many  (persons)  as  can  be    ' 
seated  at  a  table ;  a  company  seated  at  a  table  and    , 
occupying  all  the  seats  around  it. 

1535  COVKRDALE  Mark  vi.  39  He  commaunded  them  all  to 
syt  down  by  table  fullesvpon  the  grene  grass.  1774  ABIGAIL 
ADAMS  in  Fain.  Lett.  (1876)  35  We  make  a  table-full  at  j 
meal  times.  1858  O.  W.  HOLMF.S  Aut.  Brcakf.-t.  iii,  One 
man  who  is  a  little  too  literal  can  spoil  the  talk  of  a  whole 
tableful  of  men  of  esprit. 

b.  As  many  (things)  as  a  table  will  hold. 

1886  Philadelphia  Times  9  Jan.  (Cent.),  Three  large  table- 
fuls  of  housekeeping  things, 

tTable'ity.  Ol>s.  nonee-wd.     [f.  TABLED.  + 
-ITY;   rendering   Krasmus's   L.  menseilas  for  Gr.    ! 
Tpa«foT77S  (Diog.  Laertes).    Cf.  CUPPEITY.]     The 
abstract  quality  of  a  table. 

1342  U DAI.L  Erasm.  Apoph.  123  b,  Hauyng  in  his  mouth . , 
the  said  forged  vocables  of  the  Idees,  as  for  exaumple, 
tablietees,  for  the  facion  of  table.  Ibid.  124  b  [see  CUPPEITY). 
1656  STANLF.Y  Hist.  Philos.  vil.  (1701)  287/1  Plato  answered, 
it  is  true  indeed,  you  have  Eyes  by  which  the  Table  and 
Cup  are  seen ;  but  not  an  Intellect,  by  which  Tableity  and 
Cnppeity  are  seen.  1702  LOCKE  Defence  App.  Pe rs.  Identity 
(1769)  41  Personality  therefore  may  be  ranked  among  the  \ 
whole  scholastick  terms  of  corporeity,  egoity,  tableity,  etc. 

Ta'ble-land.  [f.  TABLE  sb.  +  LAND  sb.]  An 
elevated  region  of  land  with  a  generally  level  sur 
face,  of  large  or  considerable  extent ;  a  lofty  plain ; 
a  plateau. 

1697  DAMPIFR  !'oy.  I.  xix.  531  The  most  remarkable  Land 
at  Sea  is  a  high  Mountain,  steep  to  the  Sea,  with  a  flat  even 
top,  which  is  called  the  Table  Land  [at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope].  1774  COOK  I'oy.  S.Pole  in.iv.  (1777)11.50  At  sun-rise 
we  discovered  a  high  table  land  (an  island)  bearing  E.  by  S. 
1824  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  i.  70  (Lucy)  The  common . . 
is  one  of  a  series  of  heathy  hills,  or  rather  a  high  table  land, 
pierced  in  one  part  by  a  ravine  of  marshy  ground.  1899 
BARING-GOULD  Bk.  ojf  West  I.  x.  155  The  great  irregular 
tableland  of  Dartmoor,  over  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
b.  Without  a  or//. :  Elevated  level  ground. 

1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  (1849)  248  These  lofty  plats  of 
table-land  seem  to  form  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  American 
continents.  1869  TOZF.R  Highl.  Turkey  II.  190  One  long 
line  of  table-land . . ,  half  mountain,  half  plain. 

C.    fig-  . 

1820  HAZLITT  Lect.  Dram.  Lit.  12  He  [Shakspere]  indeed 
overlooks  and  commands  the  admiration  of  posterity,  but 


TABLE-RAPPING. 

he  does  it  from  the  table-land  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
1876  GEO.  KLIOT  Dan,  Der,  in.  xxii,  A  healthy  Briton  on 
the  central  table-land  of  life. 

Tableless  (t^-bVes),  a.  [-LESS.]  Without 
a  table  ;  unfurnished  with  a  table. 

1887  H.  KNOLLYS  .S&  Li/ejafani&3, 1  am .. conducted  into 
the  enlarged  partition  in  a  doll's  house,  clean  as  a  match-box, 
but  tableless  and  chairless.  1895  Strand  Mag.  Oct.  451/1 
The  tableless,  curtainless,  carpetless,  chestless  apartment. 

t  Ta'bleman.  Obs.    PI.  -men. 

1.  One  of  the  '  men '  or  pieces  used  in  any  game 
played  on  a  board,  esp.  backgammon. 

1483  Cath.  A  ngl.  376/1  A  Tabylle  man,  scaccns . . ,  calculus 
I    1534  Camden  Misc.  (1855)  39  One  paire  of  tables  of  peerle, 
..wuhoute  table  men.     1626   BACON  Syl-va  §158  A  Soft 
I    Body  dampeth  the  Sound.  ..And  therefore,  .in   Colleges 
they  use  to  line  the  Tablemen.     1641  HINDE  J.  Bruen  xl. 
123  He  saw  everywhere  Cards  and  Dise,  Tables  and  Table 
men.     1725  SLOANE  Jamaica  II.  136  The  wood  [Guaiacum] 
is.. good  for  bowls,  tables,  table-men,  and  cabinets.    1905 
FJSKE  Chess  in  Iceld.  89  The  list  of  chess  boards  and  chess 
men,  table-boards  and  table-men  in  the  king's  possession. 

2.  Applied  in  contempt  to  a  gamester. 

1608  DEKKF.R  Lanthorne  tf  Candle!.  D  j  b,  Knowing  that 
your  most  selected  Gallants  are  the  only  Table-men  that 
are  plaid  withal  at  Ordinaries.  1609  —  Gvlls  Home-bk. 
Introd.  2  All  the  painted  table-men  about  you,  take  you  to 
be  heires  apparant  to  rich  Midasse. 

t  Ta-blemeal,  adv.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  TABLE 
si.  (sense  13  a)  +  -MEAL  :  rendering  L.  tabulatim.~\ 
By  '  tables ' ;  bed  by  bed. 

c  1440  Pa/lad,  on  Husb.  in.  148  Thi  vynes  olde  eke  graffe 
hem  table  mele. 

Tablement  (t^-b'lment).  [f.  TABLE  v.  + 
-MENT,  after  L.  tabulament-ttmt  f.  tabulare.] 

1.  Arch.  ~  TABLE  sb.  1 2  a ;  also,  a  foundation  or 
basement. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1678  A  schippe  be-houes  be  to  dight. . . 

Fiueten  [ellen]  on  heght,  bat  es  bentent,  Fra  grund  vnto  J>e 

tabulment.     13. .  E.  E.  Altit.  P.  A.  093  Vch  tabelment  watz 

j     a  serlypez  ston.     1489  CAXTON  P'aytes  of  A.  n.  xxxv.   147 

i     An  edyfyce  made  of  grete  tymber  and  of  tablementes  with 

:     many  loftes  and  stallages.     1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  (1634)  II. 

604  Stones  larger  than  small  tablemen  ts  of  pillars  or  counting- 

bourds.     1603  —  Plutarch's  Mor.  1196  We  sat  us  downe 

upon  the  tabletnents  on  the  South  side  of  the  temple.     1853 

PAKKER  Turner's  Don.  Arc/tit.  II.  v.  218  So  that  a  decent 

stone  tablement  be  made  on  the  wall. 

1 2.  A  wooden  frontal  for  an  altar :  »•  TABULA  2. 

1446  Yatton  Churchiv.  Ace.  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  86  Payde  to 
W.  Stubbe  rydyng  to  Brystowe  to  see  the  tabylment. 
1500  in  Wiltsh.  Archxol.^  etc.t  Mag.  (1855)  II.  310  Pd.  for 
making  of  thfe  tabullment  of  the  High  Altar,  ifjija  Inv,  Ch. 
Goods  Berksh.  24  A  clothe  to  hange  before  the  tablement. 

t  3.  A  tabulation,  list,  catalogue.   Obs.  rare. 

1551  RECORDE  Pathw.  Knowl.  Ep.  to  King,  And  thus 
will  I  omit  this  great  tablement  of  vnhappie  hap. 

t  Ta*bler  *.  Obs.  Also  4  tablere,  5  tabelere. 
[In  sense  i,  a.  OF.  JSa£&r(lfr-I3tfa  c.  inGodef.)  - 
L.  tabnlarinW)  in  one  of  its  mediseval  senses,  f. 
tabula  table  :  cf.  TABLE  sb.  4.] 

1.  A  backgammon   board  ;  hence,  the  game  of 
backgammon  or  '  tables*.     Also,  a  chess-board. 

1303  R.  BRUNNF.  I  land  I.  Synne  1041  To  pley  at  }>e  ches  or 
at  J'e  tablere.  c  1400  La  n  francs  Cirurg.  247  Wibinne  a 
monbe  he  migt  se  to  pleie  at  be  tabler.  1426  LYDG.  De 
Guil.  Pilgr.  17272  Squar  as  ys  a  Tabler.  14..  Metr.  Voc. 
in  Wr.-Wiikker  626/13  Scaccarinm  checure,  alea  tabelere, 
decius  dyce.  1474  CAXTON  Chesse  iv.  L  (1883)  161  Wherfore 
yl  ther  ben  in  the  tabler  as  many  poynts  wyde  as  ben  full 

2.  ('( A  table-cloth  or  a  towel :  med.L.  tablerium.} 
1392  Earl  Derby's  Exp.  (Camden)  178  Graunsom  bastard 

pro  j  tabler  per  ipsum  empt'  ibidem  pro  domino,  xij  scot. 
1393  Ibid.  281  Pro  iii]  Ib.  cotoni  et  j  matte. . pro  j  tablerio, 

Tabler2  (tf'-blai).     Now  rare.    [f.  TABLED. 

and  v.  +  -EH  :  in  sense  i  —  OF.  tableour\  in  other 
senses  =  OF.  tablier.] 

fl.  A  player  at  backgammon.  Cf.  TABLING 
vbl.  sb.  2.  Obs. 

1561  UP,  PARKHURST  Injunctions  19  Dycers,  tablers,  carders, 
swearers  or  vehemently  suspected  therof.  1571  GRINDAL 
Injunctions  §  23  Rem.  (Parker  Soc.)  130  Nor  any  of  you 
shall  be.  .a  hunter,  hawker,  dicer,  carder,  tabter. 

1*2.  Rendering  Gr.  T/xmfmp,  a  money-changer. 

c  1550  CHF.KE  Matt.  xxv.  27  You  schold  yeerfoor  haav  put 
out  mi  moni  to  ye  tablers. 

3.  a.  One  who  gets  his  meals  at  another's  table 
for  payment ;  =  BOARDER  i.   Obs.  or  rare. 

1598  FLORIO  Ital.  Diet.,  Comensale,  a  fellow  boorder,  a 
fellowe  commoner,  a  fellow  tabler.  1641  HINDE  J.  Bruen 
iii.  10  He  was  sent,  .to  be  taught  and  trained  up  under  one 
James  Roe.  .where  he  continued  a  Scholler  and  Tabler  for 
the  space  of  three  yeares.  a  1714  M.  HENRY  Life  F.  Tatlents 
Wks.  1853  I-  624  He  left  off  house-keeping,  and  went  to  be 
a  tnbler.  1755  JOHNSON,  Boarder,  a  tabler ;  one  that  eats 
with  another  at  a  settled  rate. 

t  b.  One  who  boards  persons.    Obs. 

1665  B  RATH  WAIT  Comment  Two  Tales  8  We  are  to  suppose 
him  to  be  a  Lodger  or  Tabler  of  Scholars  and  other  Artists, 
for  their  Chamber  and  weekly  Commons. 

4.  Possible  in  senses  4-8  of  TABLE  v. ;  as  in  *  the 
tabler  of  the  resolution  ',  etc. 

Ta'ble-raipping1.  The  production  of  raps  or 
knocking  sounds  on  a  table  without  apparent  physi 
cal  means;  by  spiritualists  ascribed  to  the  agency 
of  departed  spirits,  and  used  as  a  supposed  means 
of  communication  with  them. 

1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  fy  It.  Notc-Bks.  II.  141  He  made 
bis  communication  by  means  of  table-rapping.  1860  Ail 


TABLE  BUBY. 

Year  Koutttt  No.  64.  328  His  aunt,  who  almost  made  a  pro 
fession  of  table-rapping,  who  kept  a  journal  of  her  spiritual 
experiences. 

Table  Hound,  =  ROUND  TABLE  sb. 

Ta'ble  ril'by.  A  ruby  cut  with  a  large  flat 
upper  surface  surrounded  by  small  facets:  cf. 
TABLE  rf.  18,  TABLE  DIAMOND. 

1529  in  Wills  Doct.  Com.  (Camden)  18  One  ring  with  a 
table  rubye.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  285,  I  gave 
a  fair  table  Ruble  to  my  Sister.  1901  /( 'estm.  Gas.  31  Dec. 
i/i  The  Coronation  ring . .  will  probably  take  the  form  of 
a  plain  gold  ring  set  with  a  large  table  ruby  on  which  is 
engraved  a  plain  or  St.  George's  Cross. 

Ta  ble-spoon.  A  spoon  (larger  than  a  dessert 
spoon)  used  for  taking  soup,  and,  in  a  larger  size, 
for  serving  vegetables,  puddings,  etc.  at  table. 

1763  Brit.  Mag.  IV.  275  The  villain  stole  two  large  table- 
spoons.  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  fr.  I.  ii,  Like  a  face  in  a  table 
spoon. 

Hence  Ta'blespoo  nful,  as  much  as  a  table 
spoon  holds. 

1771  HIGCINS  in  Phil.  Trans.  I. XIII.  140  Haifa  table- 
spoonful  of  the.. solution.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xvi. 
ig8  Brandy.,  served  out  in  tablespoonful  doses.  1894  WALSH 
Coffee  (Philad.)  240  Add  half  tablespoonful  of  powdered 
chicory  to  two  tablespooufuls  of  ground  coffee. 

Ta'ble-stone. 

•(•  1.  Arch.  A  flat  stone,  a  stone  tablet ;  also,  a 
horizontal  stone.  Obs. 

c  1467-9  Durhain  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  641  Pro ..  nova 
operacioneet  posicione  tabilstonys  [in  the  walls  of  a  church]. 
ISS4  Aberdeen  Regr.  (1844)  I.  281  Findand  sufficient  hewyn 
Manes  to  the  haill  wark  with  the  tabill  stane  of  the  gavillis 
and  makand  the  said  tolbuith  vattirthicht. 

2.  Archxol.  a.  A  flat  stone  supported  by  two  or 
more  upright  stones  ;  a  cromlech  or  dolmen  ;  also, 
the  horizontal  stone  forming  the  top  of  this. 

1840  T.  A.  TROLLOPE  Summ.  Brittany  II.  88  These 
dolmens,  or  table-stones,  consist . .  of  one  large  flat  mass, 
supported  by  several  upright  stones.  1880  JEFFEHIES  Gr. 
Feme  /•".  150  He  crawled  right  under  the  table-stone  of  the 
dolmen. 

b.  A  small  flat  round  stone  supposed  to  have 
been  used  in  a  game  resembling  draughts. 

1851  D.  WILSON  Preh.  Ann.  (1863!  II.  iv.  vi.  335  Table- 
stones,  or  draughtsmen,  are  found  alongside  the  weapons 
and  other  relics  ouried  with  the  warrior. 

Tablet  (t;e-blet),  sb.  Forms :  4-6  tablette, 
5  tabulette,  -elet(te,  (taplet),  5-6  tablett, 
tabellet(t,  6  tabUlette,  Sc.  teblet,  tabullatta, 
6-  tablet,  [a.  OF.  tablete  (i3th  c.),  F.  tablette, 
dim.  of  table,  —  Pr.  laulela,  Sp.  tableta,  Pg. 
labolela,  It.  tavoletla,  med.L,  tabuleta(\yid  in  Du 
Cange) :  see  TABLE  sb.  and  -ET,  -ETTE.] 

1.  A  small,  flat,  and  comparatively  thin  piece  of 
stone,  metal,  wood,  ivory,  or  other  hard  material, 
artificially  shaped  for  some  purpose ;  a  small  slab. 

a.  A  small  slab  of  stone  or  metal  bearing  or 
intended  to  bear  an  inscription  or  carving,  esp.  one 
affixed  to  a  wall  as  a  memorial ;  also  applied  to  a 
flat  surface  cut  in  a  rock  for  the  same  purpose. 

c  1315  SHOREHAM  iii.  67  Ope  two  tablettes  of  ston..He  hys 
[  =  tnemj  wrot,  Moyses  by-tok.  1447  BOKRNHAM  Seynlys 
(Roxb.)  254  A  taplet  of  niarbyl  [he}  held  in  hys  honde.  1649 
G.  DANitL  Trinarck.,  Hen.  Kcclxi,  His  single  Honour  needs 
noe  Fret  of  Names.  .To  glimer  ore  the  Tablet.  1700  PRIOR 
Carmen  Sxcttlare  167  \Vhen.  .The  pillar 'd  marble,  and  the 
tablet  brass,  Mouldering,  drop  the  victor's  praise.  1851 
LAVARU  }\>fi.  Ace.  Discov.  Nineveh  Introd.  13  The  most 
important  trilingual  inscriptions  hitherto  discovered  are 
those.. in  the  rock  tablet  of  Hehistun.  Ibid.  vii.  163  Four 
tablets  have  been  cut  in  the  rock.  1870  F.  R.  WILSON  Ch. 
Liniiisf.  30  The  mural  tablets  are  also  numerous. 

b.  A  slab  or  panel,  usually  of  wood,  for  a  picture 
or  inscription.     Votive  tablet :  an  inscribed  panel 
anciently  hung  in  a  temple  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow, 
e.  g.  after  delivtrance  from  shipwreck  or  dangerous 
illness.     Chiefly  arch,  or  /fist. 

1581  PEI-TIB  Guaizo's  Civ.  Cmv.  i.  (1586)  30  b,  Others, 
with  Tablets  and  pictures  use  to  represent  men  and  women 
in  some  infamous  and  dishonest  act.  a  1700  DRYDKN  (J.), 
Through  all  Greece  the  young  gentlemen  learned.. to  design 
upon  tablets  of  boxen  wood.  1783  V.  KNOX  Ess.  Ixiii.  274 
Apelles  used  to  say,  that  Protpgencs  knew  not  when  to  take 
his  hand  from  the  tablet  which  he  was  painting.  1851  D. 
WILSON  Preh.  Ann.  (1863)  II.  III.  ii.  40  A  votive  tablet  in 
honour  of  the  Legate.  1869  LECKV  Evrop.  Mor.  1.  iii.  382 
The  votive  tablets  of  those  who  escaped  are  suspended 
in  the  temple,  while  those  who  were  shipwrecked  are 
forgotten. 

C.  A  small  smooth  inflexible  or  stiff  sheet  or  leaf 
for  writing  upon  ;  usually,  one  of  a  pair  or  set 
hinged  or  otherwise  fastened  together;  anciently, 
of  wood,  or  other  material,  covered  with  wax, 
written  upon  with  a  style,  and  used  for  corre 
spondence,  legal  documents,  etc. ;  in  later  times,  of 
ivory,  cardboard,  or  the  like,  carried  in  the  pocket 
and  used  for  memoranda ;  hence  sometimes,  in  pi. 
tablets,  applied  vaguely  to  a  note-book.  Formerly 
called  tables  (TABLE  sb.  2  b). 

161 1  SHAKS.  Cymt.  v.  iv.  109  This  Tablet  lay  vpon  his  Brest, 
wherein  I  hir  pleasure,  his  full  Fortune,  doth  confine.  1780 
IClU.  D'AuuT  Diary  29  Apr.,  Had  I  not  kept  memoran 
dums  in  my  tablets,  I  could  not  possibly  give  any  account 
of  our  proceeding*.  1836  MARRVAT  Jap/itt  xl,  I  took  out 
my  tablets,  and  wrote  down  the  address.  1860  RAWLINSON 
Htrifdoliu  vii.  |  239  IV.  196  I>emaratu$..took  a  pair  of 
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tablets,  and  clearing  the  wax  away  from  them,  wrote  what 
the  king  was  purposing  to  do  upon  the  wood.  1883  Chantb. 
fritl.  28  Apr.  266/2  There  were  unearthed  nearly  forty 
thousand  inscribed  tablets  of  unbaked  clay.  1885  DIKI.L 
(R.  V.)  fsa.  viii.  i  Take  thee  a  great  tablet,  and  write  upon 
it  with  the  pen  of  a  man. 

d.  In  general  or  various  applications,  as  a  slab 
or  tile,  used  in  roofing  or  flooring,  a  flat  piece  in 
some  mechanism,  etc.  ;  in  quot.  1782  applied  to 
playing-cards. 

^1440  Pallnd.  on  Hnsb.  vi.  195  Now  brode  and  thynne 
Tilette  or  tabulette  of  inarbul  stoon.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E. 
India  ff  P.  395  A  Bed  made.. on  the  Tablets  upon  the  Tops 
of  their  Houses.  1783  CowriiR  Frogr.  Err.  170 The  painted 
tablets,  dealt  and  dealt  again.  1843  I.  WILLIAMS  Baptistery 
i.  (1874)  i  Quaint  tablets  rang'd  some  antique  hearth  around. 
Blue  Holland  porcelain,  all  rudely  wrought. 
T"  2.  An  ornament  of  precious  metal  or  jewellery 
of  a  flat  form,  worn  about  the  person.  Obs.  [Cf. 
rned.L.  tabula  and  tabiilctus  in  Du  Cange.] 

ci4oo   MAUNDEV.   (1830)  234   Euerych  of  hem   bereth  a 

I    tablett  of   laspere  or  of  luory  or  of  crUtall.     1504    Wilt 

\    Goodyear  (Somerset  Ho.',  My  tablet  of  golde  that  I  was 

!    wonte  to  were  abowte  my  nek.     1542  Ace.  Lord  H.  Treas. 

Scoff.  VIII.  58  Chenjeis,  tabullattis,  tergattls,  bracelattis, 

j    ringis.     1546  Inv.  Ch,  Goods  (Surtees)  86  A  great  tablett  of 

golde  havyng  in  yt  the  ymage  of  Our  Lady.     1583  GOLDING 

Calvin  on  Dent,  cxxvi.  774  These  great  lords  &  oraue  lads 

which  wil  needs  weare  tablets  at  their  neckes  yl  is  to  say 

sumptuous  lewels  for  folke  to  gase  at  a  great  way  off.     1611 

BIBLB  Exod.  xxxv.  22  And  they  came  both  men  and  women, 

.  .and  brought  bracelets,  and  earerings,  and  rings,  &.  tablets, 

all  iewels  of  gold,     c  1620  Z.  Bovn  Zion's  Flowers  (1855)  ji 

The  tablets  and  the  riiLgs  made  for  the  eace. 

3.  A  small  flat  or  compressed  piece  of  some  solid 
confection,  drug,  or  the  like  ;  a  lozenge  of  flattened 
J    (originally  rectangular)  form  ;  a  flat  cake  of  soap. 
1582  HESTER  Sccr.  Phiorav.  \.  xxix.  34  Giuing  them  euery 
\    mornyng  one  dragme  of  good  Sope  in  tablettes  accordyug 
:    to  our  inuention.     x6a6  BACON  Syl-'a  §  970  It  is  yet  in  use, 
i    to  wear  little  bladders  of  quicksilver,  or  tablets  of  arsenic,  as 
!    preservatives  against  the  plague.    1655  CULPEPI-ER  Riverius 
\    i.   ii.   15  You  may  often   use.. these  Tablets   or   Lozenges 
i    following.     1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tec/in.  I,  Tablets,  or  solid 
Electuaries,  are  much  the  same  with  Lozences.    1890  Lancet 
I     i  Nov.  39  (Advt.,  B.  W.  &  Co.)  The  Bicarlwnate  of  Potash 
I    and  Bicarbonate  of  Soda  '  Tablets '  or  '  Tabloids '  prove  effi 
cacious  in  dyspepsia.      1898  Allbutt's  Syst.   Hied.  V.  996 
[Trinitrine  may  be  admini.steredl  in  the  form  of  tablets.  1902 
j     Times  30  Mar.  12/3  At  this  date  the  plaintiffs  had  used  the 
!    word  'tablet'to  denote  compressed  drugs,. .but  Mr.  Well 
come  set  about  finding  a  new  word,  and  invented  the  word 
I    '  tabloid '.     Mod.  A  taolet  of  chocolate  ;  a  tablet  of  soap. 

b.    Hence,   Sc.   (taiblct)t  hardbake  or   almond 
;    toffy  made  in  tablets. 

c  1900  Wee  Macgregor  \,  2,  I  want  taiblet.     Ibid.  5. 
f4.  Short  for  tablet  diamond:  see  sense  8.  Obs. 
1519  Lett,  $  Pap.  Hen.  /'///,  III.  No.  463  (P.R.O.) 
Having  an  owche  at  the  eend  wherm  is  set  t  a  fair  table  balas 
with   iiij    fair   diamauntes   wherof  ij    great   poynted   dya- 
maundes,  oon  tablet  and  oon  losengc.    I&itt.t\\i)  diamauntes 
whtrof  !j  poynted  and  ij  tablettes, 

5.  GlasS'ttia&ing*   =  TABLE  sb.  i5b.  ?  Obs. 
1688  [see  TADLE  sb.  15  b]. 

6.  Arch.   —  TABLE  $b.  12  a,  b. 

1813  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  444  A  Tablet  is  a  pro 
jection,  fixed  in  a  wall,  with  one  face  parallel  to  the  surface. 
1875  LEWIS  &  STREUT  in  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  390/1  The  crown- 
ing  tablet  or  fillet  [of  an  Egyptian  pylon  or  portico]  is  quite 
plain  and  unornameuted. 

7.  Anat.   =  TABLE  sb.  16.  1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

8.  attrib.   and    Comb. :    tablet-book,  a   set   of 
tablets  for  writing  on;    tablet  check,  in    Tele 
graphy  :  see  quot. ;  f  tablet  diamond  —  TABLE 
DIAMOND  ;   f  tablet  jewel,  ?  —  sense   2  ;   tablet- 
letter,  an  ancient  letter  written  on  a  tablet ;  tablet 
tea,   tea  made  up  in  tablets  (sense  3) ;    tablet- 
writing,  writing  on  tablets. 

1896  BOSCAWEN  Bible  $  Hfott,  v.  no  The  series  of  tablets 
when  complete  consisted  of  twelve  "tablet- books.  1876 
PRKECK  &  SivEWRiGHT  Telegraphy  293  Every  circuit.. is 
supplied  with  a  form  called  a  *  Tablet  check,  upon  which 
each  message  as  it  goes  off  is  ticked.  1530  Lftt.  A  Pap. 
Hen.  VIl[>  IV.  No.  6789  (P.R.O.)  Rynges..oon  with  a 
•tablet  dyamount.  [Cf.  sense  4  above.)  1598  YONG  Diana. 
91  Two  iewels  curiouslie  enchased  with  tablet  Diamonds. 
1599  MINSHEU  SP.  Dict.t  Dint.  15  Chaines  of  leat,  Amber, 
or  such  like,  "tablet  Iewels,  girdles  [etc.].  1899  T.  NICOL 
Archacol.  ff  Bible  v.  186  Seven  of  the  "tablet-letters  are 
from  the  Governor  of  Jerusalem.  1891  Daily  News  5  June 
5/6  *  'Tablet  tea  '  and  '  brick  tea ',  so  familiar  in  Russia, . . 
are  apt  to  be  confounded  by  outsiders.  The  former.. is 
made  of  the  finest  tea-dust  procurable.. .  It  is  manufactured 
by  steam  machinery,  with  the  aid  of  steel  moulds,  under 
great  pressure.  1905  J.  OKR  ProbL  O.  T.  Notes  535  Cunei 
form  "tablet-writing  probably  in  some  measure  continued 
after  the  settlement  in  Canaan. 

Tablet  (torblet),  v.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  tram.  To   furnish   with   a   tablet   (esp.   one 
bearing  an  inscription);  to  affix  a  tablet  to. 

1864  K  coder  ii  June  750  A  large  series  of  Irish  and 
British  fossils,  about  17,000 specimens,  .named and  tableted. 
1883  G.  H.  BOUCHTON  in  Harper's  Mug.  Apr.  698/2  About 
the  square  were  numbers  of.  .old  houses,  with  elaborately 
adorned  gables,  crow.-aepped, .  .and  tableted.  1894  ll'estm. 
Go*.  28  June  2/2  [The]  chapel  tableted  with  the  names  of 
some  who  have  died  in  their  country's  service. 
b.  To  inscribe  on  a  tablet. 

1878  .ifasque  o/  Poets  152  And  tableted  above  Him  Still 
we  read  '  Love  taught  the  smith  to  paint '. 

2.  ?  trans.  To  make  into  a  tablet ;  or  ?  iittr.  To 

make  tablets. 


TABLEWISE. 

1889  Set.  Amer.  ^  Dec.  363/1  A  formula  for  the  prepara 
tion  of  liauid  glue  for  tableting  purpose-,,  which  can  be 
applied  cold  and  which  will  retain  its  elasticity 

Table-talk  (UVb'l,t§'k).  Talk  at  table ; 
familiar  conversation  at  meals. 

I  n  a  general  sense  including  ordinary  conversation  or  gossip 
at  the  dinner-table ;  but  now  usually  applied  to  the  social 
conversation  of  famous  men  or  of  intellectual  circles,  esp  as 
reproduced  in  literary  form ;  cf.  the  Collogma  Mensttlia  of 
Luther,  first  publ.  1567,  Engl.  transl.  1652,  1846. 
_  a  1569  KINGESMYLL  Godly  Advise  (1580)  n  Suche  verelie 
is  the  Table-talk  emongst  the  Gentiles  the  gentlemen.  1596 
SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  \\\.  \,  93  /«.  Nay,  let  me  praise  you 
while  I  haue  a  stomacke  .'  Lor.  No  pray  thee,  let  it  serue 
for  table  talke.  1608  Br.  HALL  Char.  Virtues  $  V.t  Susie- 
bodic  Wks.  (1627)  188  Himselfe  begins  table-talke  of  his  neigh 
bour  at  anothers  boord ;  to  whom  he  bears  the  first  newes, 
and  adjures  him  to  conceale  the  reporter.  1811  SIR  G.  JACK 
SON  Diaries  *  Lett.(\fy$  I.  192  This  little  episode ..  started 
some  table  talk, 

1689  (title)  Table-Talk  :  being  the  Discourses  of  John 
Selden  Esq. ;  or  his  Sence  of  Various  Matters  of  Weight  and 
High  Consequence.  1791  BOSWKI.L  Johnson  Introd.  (1831) 
I.  55  The  small  portion  which  we  have  of  the  table-talk  and 
other  anecdotes  of  our  celebrated  writers.  1838-9  HAI.LAM 
Hist.  Lit.  IV.  iv.  vii.  §  31.  314  One  group  lias  acquired  the 
distinctive  name  of  Ana ;  the  reported  conversation,  the  table- 
talk  of  the  learned,  1846  (tit/e)  The  Table  Talk  of  Martin 
Luther,  translated  and  edited  by  W.  Hazlitt. 

b.  trans/ .  A  subject  for  table-talk  ;  a  theme  for 
general  conversation. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  775  Antonius  commanded  him 
at  the  Table  to  tell  him  what  wind  brought  him  thither, 
he  answered,  That  it  was  no  Table-talk,  and  lh;tt  he  w-'iild 
teM  him  to  morrow  morning  fasting.  1781  Cowt-ER  Table 
Talk  151  To  be  the  Table  Talk  of  clubs  up  stairs, 
C.  attrib. 

1581  SiustY  A  pol.   Poetrie  (Arb.)  29  Not  speaking  (table 
talke  fashion..)  word*  as   they  chanceably   fall   from   the 
mouth.     1614  JACKSON  Creed  in.  .\\iii.  §  2  Acquainted  with 
I     none  but  table-talke  Diuiiiity. 

So  Ta'ble-talker,  one  who  talks  or  converses  at 
i  table  J  esp.  a  person  of  high  conversational  powers. 

1846  WORCESTER]  Talle-talkcr%  one  who  converse  at  table. 
'•  Month.  A'tT-.  1880  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  101  He  wa&  the  ijest  of 
table-talkers. 

Tabletary  (tarbletari\  a.  rare.  [f.  TABLET 
''•  sb.  +-ABY1;  d.  planetary.]  Of,  pcitaining  to,  or 
j  contained  in  a  tablet  or  tablets. 

1880  Ltir.  I  'nk'.  K'nwl.  (N.  V.)  1 1.  186  B.  v.  K<in£  -V  Kant* 

I     /«£•,    No.  2  dated  at    Babylon  ..  597    B.C.,   bcarb  tabletary 

evidence,  attested  by  three  witnesses,  of  the  loan  of  2  niinas. 

II  Tablette  (ta^blc-t,  iwbla).  [a.  mod.  K. 
lablette :  see  TABLET.] 

1.  =^  TABLET  sb.  i  c. 

1728  H.  HERBERT  tr.  Fleury's  Eccl.  Hist.  I-  536  He  <ame 
out  with  the  tablette  in  his  hand  and  read  it.  1860  \V. 
COLLINS  H'oni.  ll'hite  ny.  \.  narr.  W.  H.  vii,  I  made  >uim: 
entries  in  my  table  tie*  this  morning.  Find  my  labkttes. 

2.  =  TABLET  sb.  3. 

1725  Bradley  s  Fain.  Diet.,  Tub/cite,  or  Lo/engr,  a  Term 
in  Pharmacy,,  .a  solid  Electuary,  .cut  into  the  form  of  .small, 
round  or  square  Hoards.  1890  Harper's  Ma^.  Jan.  230/2 
Some  tablettes  of  grated  cocoa  candied  in  liquid  sugar. 

3.  Arc/i.    «  TABLET  sb.  6,  TABLE  sb.  1 2  a ;  J/<Y.  in 
Fort  if.  (see  quot.  1853). 

1723  CHAMBERS  tr.  Le  Clcrc's  Treat.  Arc/tit.  I.  124 
Balusters  with  their  Kail,  serving  as  a  Tablette  or  Re>l  to 
the  Elbows.  1853  STOCQULLER  Mitit.  EncyU^  Tablet tt\  a 
flat  coping-stone,  generally  tv\o  feel  wide  and  eight  inches 
thick,  placed  at  the  top  of  the  revctement  of  the  exjarp,  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  masonry  from  the  effects  of 
the  weather,  and  also  to  serve  as  an  obstacle  to  the  besiegers 
when  applying  the  scaling-ladders. 

Tableture,  obs.  or  trron.  form  of  TABLATUKL. 

Ta'ble-tu  ruing.  The  action  of  turning  or 
moving  a  table  without  the  use  of  any  apparently 
adequate  means,  as  by  a  number  of  persons  placing 
their  hands  or  fingers  upon  it ;  such  movements 
being  ascribed  by  some  to  spiritual  agency  (cf. 
TABLE-HAPPING).  So  Talole-tu  rner,  one  who 
practises  table-turning. 

1853  Ann.  Reg.  67  When  the  apparatus  was  kept  in  sight 
it  proved  to  possess  a  corrective  power  over  the  mind  of  the 
table-turner.  1855  SMHDL.EY,  etc.  Occult  Sc.  aoo  Faraday 
explains  table-turning  by  involuntary  muscular  action.  1860 
JEAFFBKSON  Bk.  about  Vectors  II.  38  The  vagaries  of., 
electro- biologists,  spirit-rappers,  and  table-turners.  1861 
HOOK  Lives  Abps.  I.  vii.  421  The  superstitions  of  the  age, 
ranking  with  our  mesmerism  and  table-turning. 

Tableware  (UH>1w€*l).  \Vare  for  the  service 
of  the  table ;  a  collective  terui  for  the  articles  which 
are  used  at  meals,  as  dishes,  plates,  knives,  forks.etc. 

1831  G.  R.  PORTKR  Porcelain  <fr  o7.  16  The  principal 
inventions  of  Mr.  Wedgwood  were— i.  His  table  ware.  1897 
Outing  (U.S.)  XXX.  376/2  Each  member  of  the  parly 
should  provide  his  own  tableware, ..  A  cup,  plate,  and  spoon 
of  tin,  knife  and  fork.  1904  Times  26  July  7/3  The  mayor 
..presented  him  on  behalf  of  the  city  with  a  magnificent 
service  of  tableware. 

TablewiseUtT1'^^w3'z)>  °^v>  U-  TABLE  sb.+ 
-WISE.]  In  the  manner  or  form  of  a  table :  in 
various  senses,  t  a.  ?  In  a  rectangular  shape.  Obs. 

c  1425  Fouttti.St.  Bartholomew's  10  The  Chirche  he  made 

Of  cumly  sloonewerke  tabylwyse. 

b.  In  tabular  form  ;  tabularly  :  cf.  TABLE  sb.  10. 
1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit,  v,  v.  27  It  shnl  not. .be  amisse 
in  this  place  once  for  all,  tablewisc  to  lay  down  the  same. 
1811  G.  CHALMERS  Dom.  Eton.  Gt.  Brit.  463  A  Compara 
tive  State,  tahlcwise,  of  our  domestic,  and  foreign  trade. 
1816  KKNTHAM  Chrtstom.  Wks.  1843  VIII.  7/2  The  matter 
of  the  text  being  thus  treated  Tablc-wi*:. 
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TABLIER. 

c.  Said  in  reference  to  the  holy  table  when 
placed  in  the  body  of  the  church  or  chancel  with 
its  length  in  the  direction  of  that  of  the  church ; 
opp.  to  altarwisc. 

'637  J-  WILLIAMS  Holy  Table  10  Your  Communion-Table, 
when  it  is  not  used,  should  stand  in  the  upper  end  of  the 
Chancel],  not  Altar-wise  but  Table-wise.  1654  EVELYN 
Diary  12  July,  To  Magdalen  College  [Oxf.],  where  we  saw 
the  Library  and  Chapell,  which  was  likewise  in  pontifical 
order,  the  altar  onely  I  think  tum'd  table-wise.  1:1710 


it  [the  altar]  was  placed  altarwise,  in  others  tablewise. 

d.  In  reference  to  a  precious  stone  :  Cut  as  a 
'  table'  (see  TABLE  sb.  18,  TABLE-CUT). 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Table,  A  diamond  cut  Table. 

e.  In  the  form  of  a  table  as  a  piece  of  furniture, 
i.  e.  (placed)  horizontally  on  supports. 

1902  Rlunsey's  Mag.  XXVI.  622/2  It  was  a  flat,  plain 
slab  of  dark  gray  stone,  placed  on  pillars  tablewise. 

II  Tablier  (tabhV).    [Fr.  tablier:  see  TABLEB.I.] 
1  1.  A  chess-board  ;  •=  T  ABLER  1  1.  Obs.  rare-1. 

1474  CAXTON  Chesse  iv.  i.  I  vij,  For  to  represente  the 
mesure  of  this  cyte,  in  whiche  this  playe  or  game  was 
founden,  the  philosopher  that  fond  hit  first  oideyned  a 
tahlier  conteynyng  Ixiiij  poyntes  square. 

2.  A  part  of  a  lady  s  dress  resembling  an  apron  ; 
the  front  of  a  skirt  cut  or  trimmed  in  the  form  of 
an  apron. 

1835  Court  Mag.  VI.  p.  xvii/2  The  skirts  of  these  latter 
are  closed  before,  and  trimmed  with  folds  in  the  form  of 
a  tablier.  1862  Eng.  Worn.  Dam.  llag.  IV.  256/1  The 
dress..  ornamented  in  front  with  a  tablier  of  white  satin. 
1885  Pall  Mall.  G.  29  Jan.  9/1  The  bride,  .wore  a  dress  of 
striped  white  satin  with  pearl  tablier  in  front  and  net  veil. 
1903  Daily  Chron.  30  May  8/4  At  the  edge  of  the  tablier 
skirt  that  falls  loosely  over  the  deep  flounce.  1908  Ibid. 
4  Aug.  7/5  [The  gown]  has  what  the  French  call  a  '  tablier  , 
that  is  a  plain  breadth  let  in  down  the  front  of  the  skirt. 

3.  Name  for  the  enlarged  labia  fudendi  charac 
teristic  of  Hottentot  women. 

1893  Edin.  KCP.  Apr.  294  The  tablier  is  usual  among  their 
women  and  believed  to  be  a  mark  of  race. 

Tabling  (t^-blin),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  TABLE  v.  and 


. 

1.  The  action  of  setting  down  or  entering  in  a 
table  ;  tabulation.     Now  rare. 
c  1450  in  Aungier  Syon  (1840)  361  To  her  settyng  hygher 


12 

but  broader.  £1850  Rudim.  Navig.  (Weak)  155  Tabling, 
letting  one  piece  of  timber  into  another  by  alternate  scores 
or  projections  from  the  middle,  so  that  they  cannot  be 
drawn  asunder  either  lengthwise  or  sidewise. 

8.  Sailmaking.     A  broad  hem  made  at  the  edge 
of  a  sail  to  strengthen  it :  see  TABLE  v.  "j. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1776',  Tabling,  lander,  a 
ort  of  broad  hem  formed  on  the  skirts  and  bottoms  of  a 


sail,  close  to  the  bolt-rope. 

9.  In  hedging  :  see  quot.,  and  cf.  TABLE  so.  130. 
1843  J.  SMITH  Forest  Trees  24  Give  the  hedge  what  is 

called  a  tabling,  that  is  to  collect  the  earth  ..  that  has  been 
taken  away  from  the  roots, . .  and  place  it  again  in  its  original 
position. 

10.  Anat.  =  TABLATDBE  5.        1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

11.  attrib.,  as  ftabling-den,  a  low-class  gaming 
house;  t  tabling  school,  a  boarding-school. 

1886  H.  HALL  Sac.  Eliz.  Age  viii.  105  The  towns  were 
flooded  with  tippling-houses,  bowling-alleys,  tabling-dens. 
1660  C.  HOOLE  New  Disc,  old  Art  Teaching  Schoole  vi. 
282  The  shutting  of  children  up.. into  a  dark  room,  and 
depriving  them  of  a  meals  meat,  or  the  like  (which  are  used 
in  some  Tabling  Schools) ..  cannot  be  commendably . .  used 
in  our  greater  Schooles. 

t  Ta'bling-honse.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  (sense  2) 
+  HOUSE  s£\  A  house  of  resort  for  playing 
'  tables '  or  other  games  ;  a  gambling-house. 

The  sense  '  boarding-house  ',  alleged  in  mod.  Diets,  (app. 
founded  on  Harwell's  casual  remark  in  Nares  (ed.  1859) 
on  quot  1577),  is  not  certainly  supported  by  any  quot. 

1577  NORTHBROOKE  Duixf  (iB^  128  They  alledge,  that 
there  is  none  but  common  gamehouses  and  tabling  Chouses 
that  are  condemned,  and  not  the  playing  sometimes  in  their 
own  private  houses.  1398  FLORIO  Ital.  Diet.,  Ridotto,..a 
gaming  or  tabling  house.  1605  Play  Stucley  in  Simpson 
Sch.  Shahs.  (1878)  I.  165  Gods  me,  my  masters  father  ! 
Now  my  master  He's  at  the  Tabling-house  too  ! 

II  Tablinum  (tabbi-nom).  Rom.  Antiq.  PI. 
tablina.  [L.  tablinum,  tabittlnum,  as  in  defini 
tion,  also  a  floored  place  in  the  open  air,  a  picture- 
gallery,  f.  tabula  TABLE.]  An  apartment  or  recess 
in  an  ancient  Roman  house,  opening  out  of  the 
atrium  opposite  the  principal  entrance,  and  con 
taining  the  family  archives,  statues,  etc. 


COWELL  Inttrpr^  labling  of  t'ines,  is  the  making  ot  a  table 
for  euery  countie,  where  his  Maiesties  writrunneth,  contein- 
ing  the  contents  of  euery  fine,  that  shall  passe  in  any  one 
terme  [etc.).  1624  yd  Rep,  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  30/2  An 
Act  concerning  the  fees  to  be  taken  in  cities,  boroughs, 
towns,  &.C.,  and  the  tabling  thereof.  1838  W.  BELL  Diet. 
Law  Scat.,  Tabling  of  a  Summons.  At  the  institution  of 
the  College  of  Justice  (1537),  there  was  appointed  a  table, 
in  which  were  set  down  all  summonses,  to  ue  called  in  their 

f2.  Playing  at  'tables'  or   backgammon.    Cf. 

1'ABLER2  I.    Obs. 

1553  Ord.  Voy.  Cathay  in  Hakl.  (1886)  III.  19  Neither 
dicing,  carding,  tabling,  nor  other  divilish  games  to  be 
frequented.  1583  BABINGTON  Command,  iv.  (1599)  i_66,  I 
require . .  that . .  they  better  weigh  whether  carding,  dising, 
and  tabling  . .  be  exercises  commanded  of  God  for  the 
sabaoth  day  or  no.  1608  WILLET  Ucxapla  Exod.  411 
Vsurie,  carding,  tabling  and  such  like. 

3.  The  action  of  providing  or  fact  of  being  pro 
vided  with  meals;   provision  of  food;   boarding, 
board.     Cf.  TABLE  v.  2.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

a  1553  in  Cole//c«.  Vfffs Scheme  Bishopricks  (1838)  117 
Horde  and  tabelyng  frely  in  the  late  Monasterie  to  one  scole- 
master.  1587  HARRISON  England  n.  vi.  (1877)  I.  142  To 
spend  their  time  ill  large  tabling  and  bellie  cheere.  a  1639 
\V.  WHATELEY  Prototypes  n.  xxxiv.  (1640)  165  He  would 
have  left  the  matter  of  his  tabling  to  him.  1725  Postmaster 
16  Apr.  6  Lodgings,  furnish'd  or  unfurnish'd,  with  good 
Tabling  or  without.  1830  J.  HODGSON  in  J.  Raine  Mem. 
(1858)  II.  154  note.  You  can  have  a  bed  and  tabling  here. 

4.  Material  for  table-cloths ;  table-linen.     (Cf. 
bedding.') 

1640  in  Entick  London  (1766)  II.  167  Diaper  for  tabling. 
1721  C.  KINO  Brit.  Merch.  II.  347,  10281  Yards  Diaper 
Tabling,  at  2j.  1812  J.  SMYTH  Pract.  of  Customs  (ifai)  131 
Diaper  Tabling,  of  the  manufacture  of  Silesia. 

5.  Tables  collectively ;  accommodation  of  tables. 
1891  Card.  Chron.  27  Aug.  254/3  Tne  length  of  tabling 

filled  with  products  must  have  reached  fully  half  a  mile. 
1901  Wtitm.  Gnz.  21  Mar.  8/1  Supposing  we  had  to  put  up 
tabling,  the  capacity  of  the  hall  would  be  reduced  at  once 
from  3,000  to  800. 

6.  Arch.  The  making  of  a  '  table    or  horizontal 
projecting  course  (see  TABLE  sb.  12  a)  ;  concr.  such 
a  course  itself ;  spec,  a  coping. 

1411  in  J.  R.  Boyle  Hedon  (1875)  App.  168  In  ij.  bussellis 
calcis  emptis  pro  dictis  fenestris  et  pro  tabelyng  de  les 
wykes  ibidem,  iiij.  d.  1671  in  Holmes  Pontefract  ^Bk. 
Entries  (1882)  103  Item,  for  corbells,  rigginge  and  tableinge 
i.  13.  4.  1870  F.  R.  WILSON  Ch.  Lindisf.  21  There  was  the 
corbel  tabling,  showing  the  old  height.  1876  GWILT  F.ncyel. 
A  rchit.  Gloss.,  Tooling,  a  term  used  by  the  Scotch  builders 
to  denote  the  coping  of  the  walls  of  very  common  houses. 

7.  Carpentry  and.  Shipbuilding.    See  TABLE  v.  6, 
and  quots. 

1794  Rigging  ff  Seamanship  I.  n  Tabling  is  the  uniting 
of  pieces  together  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  chain-coak, 


TABOO. 

sacred ;  forbidden,  unlawful ;  also  said  of  persons 
under  a  perpetual  or  temporary  prohibition  from  cer 
tain  actions,  from  food,  or  from  contact  with  others. 
1777  COOK  Voy.  to  Pacific  II.  vii.  (1785)  I.  286  [At  Tongata- 
boo]  Not  one  of  them  would  sit  down,  or  eat  a  bit  of  any 
thing. ..On  expressing  my  surprize  at  this,  they  were  _all 
taboo,  as  they  said  ;  which  word  has  a  very  comprehensive 
meaning ;  but,  in  general,  signifies  that  a  thing  is  forbidden. 
Why  they  were  laid  under  such  restraints,  at  present,  was 
not  explained.  Ibid.  ix.  338  As  every  thing  would,  very 


or  made  use  of,  they  say,  that  it  is  taboo.  1826  SCOTT  Diary 
24  Oct.  in  Locthart,  The  conversation  is  seldom  excellent 
amongst  official  people.  So  many  topics  are  what  Otahei- 
tians  call  taboo.  1845  J.  COULTER  Adv.  in  Pacific  xiii.  171 
As  soon  as  ever  the  anchor  is  down,  if  the  ship  is  not  a 
taboo  or  restricted  one,  she  will  be  at  once  boarded,  not 
by  a  few,  but  hundreds  of  women.  1873  TROLLOPE  A  ustral. 
<y  N.  Z.  II.  419  Priests  are  tapu.  Food  is  very  often  tapu, 
so  that  only  sacred  persons  may  eat  it,  and  then  must  eat 
it  without  touching  it  with  their  hands.  Places  are  fright 
fully  tapu,  so  that  no  man  or  woman  may  go  in  upon  them. 
1888  C.  M.  WOODFORD  in  Proc.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.  New 
Monthly  Ser.  X.  372  The  human  heads.. are  reserved  for 
the  canoe-houses.  These .  .are  tambu  (tabooed)  for  women 
— i.e.,  a  woman  is  not  allowed  to  enter  them,  or  indeed  to 
pass  in  front  of  them. 
b.  transf.  s.\Afig. 

1826  M  iss  M  ITFORD  Village  Ser.  H.  63  (Touchy  Lady)  The 
mention  of  her  neighbours  is  evidently  taboo,  since.. she 
is  in  a  state  of  affront  with  nine-tenths  of  them.  1891 
Spectator  2  May  611/2  A.. pledge  that  that  Wednesday 


The  tablinum  itself,  so  called  from  being  closed  with  planks. 
1862  E.  FALKENER  Ephesus,  etc.  n.  iv.  259.  1890  Athenseum 
23  Aug.  265/2  In  the  central  block  [of  a  Roman  villa]  are 
the  principal  rooms,  such  as  the  tabulimim  and  triclinium. 

Tabliture,  obs.  form  of  TABLATUBE. 

Tabloid  (tabloid).  [A  term  registered  on 
14  March,  1884,  by  Messrs.  Burroughs,  Wellcome 
&  Co.,  as  a  trade-mark  applied  to  chemical  sub 
stances  used  in  medicine  and  pharmacy  prepared  by 
them,  and  afterwards  for  other  goods ;  held  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal  to  be  a  '  fancy  word '  as  applied 
to  the  goods  for  which  it  is  registered,  and  legally 
restricted  to  the  preparations  of  the  firm  named.] 

The  figurative,  transferred,  and  sometimes  humorous  use, 
chiefly  attrib.  or  as  adj.,  illustrated  below  has  relation 
mostly  to  the  compressed  or  concentrated  form  of  the  drugs 
sold  by  the  firm  under  the  name  :  see  Cjuot.  1903. 

1898  Natural  Science  Feb.  112  This  presumed  tabloid 
condition  [of  the  flints]  is  brought  about  by  a  presumed 
extreme  cold.  1901  Weitm.  Gaz.  I  Jan.  9/3  He  advocated 
tabloid  journalism.  1902  Ibid.  I  Apr.  10/2  The  proprietor 
intends  to  give  in  tabloid  form  all  the  news  printed  by  other 
journals.  1902  Encycl.  Brit.  XXXI.  574/2  The  untouched 
cells  below  the  cut  grow  larger.. with  the  formation  of  tab 
loid  cork-cells.  1903  Nov.  2o-Dec.  14  Mr.  JUSTICE  BYRNE  in 
Kepts.  Patent  4-  Trade  Mark  Cases  XXI.  69  The  word 
Tabloid  has  become  so  well-known.. in  consequence  of  the 
use  of  it  by  the  Plaintiff  firm  in  connection  with  their  com 
pressed  drugs  that  I  think  it  has  acquired  a  secondary  sense 
in  which  it  has  been  used  and  may  legitimately  be  used  so 
long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  their  trade  rights.  I  think 
the  word  has  been  so  applied  generally  with  reference  to 
the  notion  of  a  compressed  form  or  dose  of  anything.  1506 
West m.  Gaz.  3  Jan.  3/1  Five  short  tableaux  of  drama  which 
•  .might  be  described  brutally  as  five  tabloids  of  melodrama. 

Taboggan,  tabognay,  var.  ff.  TOBOGGAN. 

TabOO,  tabu  (tab«-),  a.  and  sb.  Also  tapu, 
tambu,  tabou.  [ad.  Tongan  tcfbu  (see  A). 

Ta'bu  is  also  the  form  in  several  languages  of  Melanesia 
and  Micronesia,  as  in  some  of  the  New  Hebrides,  Banks  Is., 
Gilbert  Is.,  Papua  (South  Cape),  etc.  The  general  Polyne 
sian  and  Maori  form  (also  in  some  of  the  New  Hebrides)  is 


B.  sb.  1.  The  putting  of  a  person  or  thing 
under  prohibition  or  interdict,  perpetual  or  tem 
porary  ;  the  fact  or  condition  of  being  so  placed ; 
the  prohibition  or  interdict  itself.  Also,  the  insti 
tution  or  practice  by  which  such  prohibitions  are 
recognized  and  enforced  ;  found  in  full  force  in 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  when  first  visited  by 
Europeans,  and  still  prevailing  in  some  of  them, 
as  also,  under  other  forms  and  names,  among 
many  other  races  in  early  stages  of  culture. 

The  institution  is  generally  supposed  to  have  had  a  reli 
gious  or  superstitious  origin  (certain  things  being  considered 
the  property  of  the  gods  or  superhuman  powers,  and  there 
fore  forbidden  to  men),  and  to  have  been  extended  to  politi 
cal  and  social  affairs,  being  usually  controlled  by  the  king  or 
great  chiefs  in  conjunction  with  the  priests.  Some  things, 
acts  and  words  were  permanently  taboo  or  interdicted  _to 
the  mass  of  the  people,  and  others  specially  to  women,  while 
temporary  taboo  was  frequently  imposed,  often  apparently 
quite  arbitrarily. 

a.  As  originally  used  in  Polynesia,  New  Zealand, 
Melanesia,  etc. 

'777  COOK  Voy.  to  Pacific  H.  xi.  (1785)  I.  410  When  the 
tattoo  is  incurred,  by  paying  obeisance  to  a  great  personage, 
it  is  thus  easily  washed  off.  Hid.,  Old  Toobou,  at  this 
time,  presided  over  the  talon.  1778  KING  in  Cook's  Voy.  in. 
xii.  (1785)  II.  249  The  taboo  also  prevails  in  Atooi,  in  its  full 
extent,  and  seemingly  with  much  more  rigour  than  even  at 
Tongataboo.  1779  —  lbid.\.  iv.  III.  81  The  taboo,  which 
Eappo  had  laid  on  it  [the  bay  at  Hawaii]  the  day  before,  at 
our  request,  not  being  yet  taken  off.  1817  SOVJTHEY  in  Q. 


occur  in  Melanesian  and  cognate  langs.  The  Tongan  form 
was  that  first  met  with  by  Captain  Cook,  in  1777,  from  the 
narrative  of  whose  voyages  the  custom  with  its  name  became 
known  in  England.  In  Fr.  spelt  tabou.  The  accentuation 
taboo',  and  the  use  of  the  word  as  sb.  and  vb.,  are  English ; 
in  all  the  native  langs.  the  word  is  stressed  on  the  first 
syllable,  and  is  used  only  as  adj.,  the  sb.  and  vb.  being  ex 
pressed  by  derivative  words  or  phrases.] 

A.  adj.  (chiefly  in  predicate),  a.  As  originally 
used  in  Polynesia,  Melanesia,  New  Zealand,  etc. : 
Set  apart  for  or  consecrated  to  a  special  use  or 
purpose ;  restricted  to  the  use  of  a  god,  a  king, 
priests,  or  chiefs,  while  forbidden  to  general  use ; 
prohibited  to  a  particular  class  (esp.  to  women), 
or  to  a  particular  person  or  persons;  inviolable, 


K.  440  A  pole,  ten  feet  high,  on  which  was  suspended  a  bit 
of  white  stick,  ..having  remnants  of  the  bones  of  a  fowl 
attached  to  it.  This.. was  a  tabu,  prohibiting  any  body 
from  stealing  the  canes  growing  there.  1851  MRS.  R.  WILSON 
New  Zealand,  etc.  24  But  chiefly  thou,  mysterious  1  apu, 
From  thy  strange  rites  a  hopeful  sign  we  draw.  18*2  M. 
HOPKINS  Hawaii  89  One  of  the  great  instruments  used 
by  both  king  and  priests  for  maintaining  their  power  and 
their  revenue,  was  the  system  of  '  tabu  '  or  '  taboo  '.  1870 
H.  MEADE  Neia  Zealand  315  A  tambu  has  been  laid  on 
the  trees  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 

b.  Extended,  as  a  general  term  of  anthropology, 
to  similar  customs  among  other  primitive  races. 

1883  A.  LANG  in  Contemp.  Kcv.  Sept  417  The  hero  Cuchul- 
lain  came  by  his  ruin  after  transgressing  this  totemistic 
taboo.  1896  F.  B.  JEVONS  Introd.  Hist.  Kelig.  vii.  72  The 


taste  not,  handle  not,  which  constitute  formalism,  are  essen 
tially  taboos.  1905  At/icnzum  21  Jan.  87/1  Tabus  connected 
with  animals  and  plants  are  common,  and  such  tabus  are 
part  of  totemism.  1906  Ibid.  17  Mar.  332/1  There  are  many 
tabous  on  food  which  are  certainly  not  totemic  in  origin. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.  Prohibition    or   interdiction 
generally  of  the  use  or  practice  of  anything,  or  of 
social  intercourse ;  ostracism. 

1833  R.  MUDIE  Brit.  Birds(\?,rf  I.  366  There  are  subjects 
which  appear  to  be  under  the  taboo  of  nature.  1852  LYTTOH 
My  Novel  XI.  ix,  Under  what  strange  taboo  am  I  placed  ? 
1853  S.  WILBERFORCE  in  R.  G.  Wilberforce  Life  (1881)  II.  v. 
190  To  labour  hardest  as  a  Bishop  is  to  incur  certain  taboo. 
1894  MRS.  FR.  ELLIOT  Raman  Gossip  281  French  officers. . 
found  themselves  placed  in  such  a  painful  taboo  at  Rome. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1870-4  ANDERSON  Missions  Amer.  Bd.  II.  i.  6  Interwoven 
with  the  tabu  system.  1896  F.  B.  JEVONS  Introd.  Hist. 


which  he  viewed  the  taboo-breaker.     1897  Edin.  Rev.  July 
238  The  taboo  custom,  which  is  a  prohibition  with  a  curse. 


TABOO. 

1903  R.  KIPLING  in  Windsor  A/ag.  368/2  Remember  you're 
a  taou  girl  now. 

Hence  Tabooism,  the  system  of  taboo;  Tabooi&t, 
one  who  practises  or  believes  in  taboo. 

'885  J-  FITZGERALD  tr.  Schitltze's  Fetickism  \\\.  ad  fin., 
Here  Is  ihc  fetichist  become  a  tabooisl,  supposing  lhal  the 
description  of  labooi.im  heretofore  given  is  correct. 

Taboo,  tabu  (tab«-),  v.    [f.  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  (a  thing,  place,  action,  word, 
or  person)  under  a  (literal)  taboo  :  see  TABOO  sb.  I. 

X777  COOK  Voy.  to  Pacific  IL  ix.  (1785)  I.  359  He  had 
been  discovered.. with  a  woman  who  was  taboo 'd.  1779 
KING  Ibid.  v.  iv.  III.  81  Eappo  was  dismissed  with  orders 
to  taboo  all  the  bay  ;  and,  in  the  afternoon,  the  bones  [of 
Captain  Cook]  were  committed  to  the  deep  wiih  the  usual 
military  honours.  179$)  Naval Chron.  I.  305  Having  tabooed 
one  side  of  ihe  ship  in  order  lo  get  all  the  canoes  on  the 
starboard  side.  1831  Tyerman  <y  BenneCs  Voy.  <V  TVrtf.  1 1 . 
xxix.  40  There  are  many  houses  which,  having  been  built, 
or  occupied,  or  entered  casually  by  him  [King  Pomare], 
are  thus  tabued,  and  no  woman  dare  sit  down  or  eat  in 
ihem.  1865  TYLOR  Early  Hist.  Man.  vi.  144  In  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  words  have  been  tabued,  from  connexion  with  , 
the-  names  of  chiefs.  1896  F.  B.  JEVONS  Introd.  Hist.  \ 
Relig.  vi.  65  On  the  day  of  a  chiefs  decease  work  is  tabooed,  j 

2.  transf.  and_/^.  a.  To  give  a  sacred  or  privi-    : 
Icged  character  to  (a  thing),  which  restricts  its  use   | 
to  certain  persons,  or  debars  it  from  ordinary  use 
or  treatment ;  t  (a)  with  stress  on  the  privilege :    | 
To  consecrate,  set  apart,  render  inviolable  (obs.) ;    j 
(b)  with  stress  on  the  exclusion  :  To  forbid,  pro-    \ 
hibit  to  the  unprivileged,  or  to  particular  persons. 

(a)  183*  Blaekw.  Mag.  Apr.  582/2  The  silks  and  the  veils,    ; 
&c.,  which  some  years  ago  were  as  exclusively  tabooed,  and    j 
hut  apart  to  the  use  of  the  mistress  as  pearls  or  rubies,  are    | 
now  familiarly   worn  by  the  servant.      1846   R.  BELL  G. 
Canning  viit.  218  Slavery  was  cruel. . .  But  it  was  a  sacred 
institution.,  tabooed  by  the  consecrating  hand  of  time. 

(b)  i8«s  Black™.  Mag.  XVII.  161  The  '  King's  highway* 
seems  Tabooed  to   these  individuals.      1839    T.   HOOK  in 
New  Monthly  Mag.  LV.  439  There  were  no  splendid  couches 
taboo 'd  against  the   reception  of  wearied  feet.      1854  H. 
MILLER  Sc/i.  <y  Sc/irtt.  xiv.  (1860)  151  Such  of  the  gentlemen 
.  .as  laboo  iheir  Glen  Tilts,  and  shut  up  the  parses  of  the 
Grampians.    1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind.  67  That  sacred 
enclosure  of  respectability  was  tabooed  to  us. 

b.  To  forbid  or  debar  by  personal  or  social  in 
fluence  the  use,  practice,  or  mention  of,  or  contact 
or  intercourse  with  ;  to  put  (a  person,  thing,  name,    , 
or  subject)  under  a  social  ban ;  to  ostracize,  boycott. 

1791  [see  TABOOED],  iSaa  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  III.  305 
He  has  labooed  ham,  vinegar,  red-herrings,  and  all  fruits. 
1850  KISGSLEY  Alton  Locke  xx.\,  The  political  questions 
which  I  longed  to  solve ..  were  tabooed  by  the  well-meaning 
chaplain.  1860  H.  GOUGER  Imprisonm.  in  Burntali  xiu 
126,  I  found  myself  as  strictly  tabooed  as  if  I  had  been 
a  leper.  i86a  MAURICE  Mor,  %  Met.  P kilos.  IV.  x.  §  18. 
664  Their  names  were  tabooed  by  Whig  and  Tory  coteries. 
1888  HKYCB  Amer.Commw.  I.  xii.  161  You  cannot  taboo 
a  man  who  has  got  a  vote. 

Hence  Tabooed  (tab«'d)///.  a. 

1791  BURKE  App,  /KA/^j  Wks.  VI.  106  A  plain  declaration, 
that  ihe  lopick  of  France  is  tabooed  or  forbidden  ground 
lo  Mr.  liurke.  1841  J.  MACKERROW  Hist,  Secession  Ch. 
xxi.  767  Perpetual  bickerings  between  the  favoured  and 
tabooed  sects.  1849  C.  BRONTE  Shirley  xxi.  310  The  gentle 
men  . .  regarded  me  as  a  '  tabooed  woman  '.  1906  A  thenxttm 
17  Mar.  332/2  We  doubt  whether  M.  Reinach  is  entirely 
aware  of  the  difficulty  and  complexity  of  the  prublem  of  the 
taboued  animals  in  Leviticus. 

Tabor,  tabour  (t^'bai),  sb.1  Now  rare. 
Also  4  tabre,  4-5  tabur,  5  -yr,  5-6  taboure,  4-8 
taber,  6-9  tabber.  See  also  TABOBN.  [a.  OF. 
tabur  (i ith  c.),  tabour  (i3~i6th  c.),  beside  tasibor, 
tambur  (14-1 5th  c.),  tambour  (i6th  c.-)  =  Pr.  tabor, 
tanbort  Sp.  tambor  (OSp.  atambor),  It.  tamburo: 
the  relations  between  the  forms  in  ta-  and  those 
in  tam-j  tan-  have  not  been  clearly  determined. 
The  word  is  held  to  be  of  Oriental  origin,  and  has 
been  compared  with  Pers.  s.**5  tabiraJt,  aud  \^\jy£ 
taburdfc,  both  meaning  'drum',  and  with  Arab. 
,»*jL  tanbiir  a  kind  of  lute  or  lyre.  The  actual 

history  is  uncertain :  see  Dozy,  and  Devic  in 
Littre ;  also  Gaston  Paris  in  Romania,  1902.] 

1.  The  earlier  name  of  the  drum;  in  later  use 
(esp.  since  the  introduction  of  the  name  drum  in 
the  1 6th  c.),  A  small  kind  of  drum,  used  chiefly  as 
an  accompaniment  to  the  pipe  or  trumpet ;  a 
taborin  or  tabret.  Now  Hist.,  arch.,  or  poetic. 

c  1290  Beket  1851  in  S.  Kng.  Leg.  I.  150  Of  bellene  and  of 
tabours  so  gret  was  J>e  soun.  1*97  U.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8166 
Of  trompes  &  of  tabors  be  sararins  made  |>ere  So  gret 
ivjysf.  c  1300  Hd-'ctok  2329  pe  gleymen  on  be  labour  dinge. 
1399  LANCL.  Rick.  Redetes  i.  58  Men  myjtten  as  well  haue 
huntyd  an  hare  with  a  tabre.  14..  Voc.  in  \Vr.-Wulcker 
616/28  Tinipanum,  a  taber,  or  a  tymbre.  14..  in  Hist. 
Coll.  Citixtn  London  (Camdcn)  220  He  stode  a-pon  an 
hylle  wyih  hys  tabyr  and  hys  pype.  f  1460  Emare  389 
Ther  was  myche  menstralse,  Trommpus.  labours,  and 
sawtie.  15*3  LD.  BERNEKS  Froiss.  I.  cxlvii.  176  Than  the 
kyng  mounted  on  his  horse,  and  entred  into  the  towne 
with  trumpets,  labours.  1587  FLEMING  Contn.  I/olinsked 
III.  1553/2  Smg'Hg  of  psalmes,  marching  about  their  fiers 
with  tabber  and  pipe.  1610  SHAKS.  Ten/6,  iv.  i.  175  Then  I 
beate  my  Tabor,  At  which  like  vnback  t  colts  they  prickt 
their  eares.  16x4  CAPT.  J.  SMITH  Virginia  iv.  155  Will  any 
goe  to  catch  a  Hare  with  a  Taber  and  a  Pipe?  1693 
Humours  '/'own  2  The  Clamours  of  a  Country-Mob.,  is  no 
mure  ibun  the  beating  of  a  Tabour.  1766  GOLUSM.  I'ic.  W, 
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iv,  The  whole  neighbourhood  came  out  to  meet  their 
minister,.  .  preceded  by  a  pipe  and  tabor.  1843  LYTTON 
Last  Bar,  \,  ii,  A  marvellous  horse  that  beat  a  tabor  with 
his  fore  feet.  1880  in  Grove  Diet,  Music  II.  754/2  The 
tabor  was  a  diminutive  drum,  without  snares,  hung  by 
a  short  strinjj  to  the  waist  or  left  arm,  and  tapped  with  a 
small  drumstick.  1907  Ibid.  III.  750/2  The  pipe  and  tabor, 
for  a  long  time  very  popular  throughout  Europe,  are  now 
obsolete  in  this  country. 

fig.  1601  HAKEWILL  Van.  Eye  xvii.  (1615)  87  The  Duke  of 
Vandosme,  the  common  labour  of  the  French  wits,  1614 

?UAHLES  Job  xi.  69,  I  am  become  a  By-word,  and  a  Taber, 
o  set  the  tongues,  and  eares  of  men,  m  labour. 

b.  transf.  The  drummer  (with  his  drum). 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  n.  79  Taberes  &  tomblers  &  tapesters 
fele.  1789  BL-RNEY  Hist.  Mas.  III.  Hi.  254  As  a  new 
married  couple  went  out  of  the  church  the  violins  and 
tabors  attended  them. 

t  2.  The  tympanum  or  drum  of  the  ear.   Obs. 

1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  u.  84  llie  aire.. 
moueth  the  litle  hammer  of  the  eares,  ..and  so  maketh  a 
sound  by  meanes  of  the  litle  taber,  through  whose  sounde 
the  spirites  of  hearing  are  awakened.  1615  CROOKK  Body  of 
Man.  592  The  first  cauity  of  the  stony  bone,  whicli  before 
we  called  the  Tympane,  that  is  the  drume  or  Taber. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  tabor-beating  \  tabor-like 
adj.  or  adv.  ;  tabor-stick,  a  drumstick. 

13..  K.  Alis.  2158  (Bodl.  MS.)  Now  rist  grete  tabor 
betyng,  Blaweyng  of  pypes,  &  ek  trumping.  1486  Bk.  St. 
Albans,  Hawking  dj  b,  With  yowre  hande  or  with  yowrc 
tabur  styke  becke  yowre  hawke  to  come  to  you.  1698 
FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  ft  P.  27  The  whole  Fabrick.  .covered 
atop  Taber-like. 

II  Ta'bor,  sb.-  Also  tabour.  [Boh.,  Polish, 
Serv.  tabor,  Magyar  tabor  ^  a.  Turkish  tabor  camp 
(anciently  a  camp  of  nomads  formed  by  a  circle  of 
wagons  or  the  like).]  An  encampment. 

1877  Daily  Arews  25  Oct.  5/4  At  Podgoritza.  .15  tabors  of 
Nizams  and  four  tabors  of  troops  of  the  reserve  arc  bein:; 
concentrated  preparatory  to  offensive  operations  against 
Montenegro. 

Tabor,  tabourCt^'bai),  v.  Now  rare.  Forms: 
see  TABUH  st>.1  [f.  TABOII  sb.1,  or  a.  OF.  laborer 
(i$th  c.  in  Godef.).] 

1,  intr.  To  perform  upon  or  beat  the  tabor  ; 
to  drum.  Also  to  tabor  it. 

13.  .  A".  ^J/w.o24(BodL  MS.)  per  was  trumpyng  &  tnbour- 

ig  Lepyng  of  stedes  &  nay-jeyng.     1377  LANGL.  P.  /'/. 

.  xin.  230,  I  can  nohher  tabre  ne  trompe.  1413  Pilgr. 
Sffivle  (Caxton)  n.  xliv.  (1859)  50  They  floyted  and  they 
tabered  ;  they  yellyd,  and  they  cryed.  c  1440  I'romp.  Pan'. 
485/2  Tabowryn,  timpaniso.  1530  PALSGR.  746/1,  I  will 
labour,  play  thou  upon  the  flute  therwhyles.  1591  NASHE 
Pref.  Sidneys  Astr.  fy  Stella  in  G.  G.  Smith  KHz.  Crit. 
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(1737)  56  Trudon  Pip'd  it  and  then  Taber'd  it  like  mad. 
1902  Speaker  5  Apr.  10/1  The  inevitable  '  lambourinaire  ' 
fifes  and  tabors  away. 

b.  transf.  andy^f.  To  beat  as  upon  a  tabor;  to 
drum. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  72  This  brought  the  com- 
mon  rumor  to  taber  on  his  [Solon's]  head.  1611  KIBI.E 
Nahutn  ii.  7  Her  maids  shall  leade  her.  .tabring  vpon  their 
breasts.  1653  DOROTHY  OSBORN  Lett.,  to  Sir  It'.  Tangle 
(1903)  179  His  humour  was  to  rise  in  the  night,  and  with 
two  bedstaves  labour  upon  the  table  an  hour  together.  1692 
L'EsTKANGE  /VwV«  ccccxvii.  (1714)  451  He  [the  Ass]  went. . 
Tabring  with  his  Feet  all  the  Way.  1719  D'L'ui  BY  rills 
VI.  265  With  Hammer  on  Kettle  he  tabbers  all  Day.  1859 
F.  E.  PAGET  Citrate  of  Cumbenvortk  356  Mrs,  Soaper . . 
re-echoed  her.  husband's  words,  and  tabbered  with  her 
fingers  on  the  table,  expectant  of  my  reply. 

2.  trans.  To  beat  (a  tune,  etc.)  :  c£  DRUM  v.  8. 

c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  IP.  Prol  354  (Fairf.  MS.)  In  youre 
courte  ys  many  a  losengeour  and  many  a  nueynt  totelere 
accusour  That  tabouren  [v.  rr.  taboryn,  tauburnj  in  youre 
eres  many  a  swon. 

f3.   To  beat,  thump  (anything)  ;  to  thrash.  Obs. 

1624  QUARLES  Job  xviii.  63  Marke  with  what  pride  his 
horny  hoofes  doe  tabor  The.. Earth.  a  1615  \  LKTCHER 
Woman's  Prize  n.  vf  I  would  tabor  her,  Till  all  the  legions 
that  are  crept  into  her,  Flew  out  with  fire  i*  th'  tails.  1655 
tr.  Com.  Hist.  Francion  in.  55. Beating  the  Switzers  march 
upon  their  buttocks  j  and.,  they  fell  to  labour  mine  to  the 
same  tune. 

Hence  Ta'boring  vbl.  sb. 

13..  [see  sense  il  1603  HOLLAND  Piutarchs  Mor.^tfi 
Of  nis  drumming,  tal>ouring,  and  other  enormious  indignities, 
under  the  colour  of  religion.  1867  MORRIS  Jason  vm.  360 
Bear  back  the  fleece  Along  our  streets.,  with  much  scattered 
flowers  and  labouring. 

Ta 'borer.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Also  5-7  taberer, 
6  tab(b)orer,  tabourier,  tabrer(e.  [f.  TABOR 
v.  or  sb.  +  -KB  1.  Cf.  OF.  taboreor  (i4th  c.).]  One 
who  tabors  ;  a  drummer ;  a  performer  on  the  tnbor. 

c  1400  Song  Roland  918  Trumpetis  and  laberers,  suihe  lo 
say.  f  1430  Lvix>.  Min*  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  170  labourers 
withe  theyr  mokkes  aiul  false  dupplicile'  Please  more  these 
dayes.  1:1537  y/«rrjy/«ia/V«rC>./V.(i848)79Thelryflinge 
tabborer  trowbler  of  tunys.  1579  SPENSER  JVUJfAfi.  Col.  May 
32  Before  them  yode  a  lusty  Tabrere,  That  to  ihc  many  a 
Home  pype  playci.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  \\\.  ii.  160,  I  would 
I  could  see  this  Taborer.  1885  Newcastle  Ckron,  25  May, 
The  squire  and  his  dame.. attended  by  piper  and  laborer, 
looking  on  condescendingly. 

Taboret,  -ete,  obs.  forms  of  TABBET. 

fTa'borin.  Obs.  Also  6  -oryn,  taberyne, 
7-8  tabourin(e,  9  -orino.  [a.  F.  tabourin  (14^2 
in  Godef.  Compl.,  and  in  Diet.  Acad.  1690),  deriv. 
of  labour  TABOU  ;  cf.  med.L.  iaboritius  in  sense  « 


TABRET. 

tympanista  laborer  (1497  in  Du  Cange").  In  mod. 
F.  tambourin,  Pr.  tamborin,  It.  tamburino.]  A 
kind  of  drum,  less  wide  and  longer  than  the  tabor, 
and  struck  with  one  drumstick  only,  to  accompany 
the  sound  of  a  flute  which  is  played  with  the  other 
hand.  (In  quot.  1871,  used  for  TAMBOURINE.) 

c  1500  Three  Kings'  Sons  40  Thorugh  all  the  cristen  navee 
they  made  to  blowe  trompetles,  claryons  &  taberynes.  1507 
Justes  Montt/ts  May  fy  June  150  in  Hazl.  E.P.T.  1 1.  i  iq 
Of  taboryns  and  of  many  a  douce  lule  The  mynsirelles  were 
proprely  clade  in  sute.  151*  Helyas  in  Thorns  Prose  Rout. 
(1858)  III.  31  Pipes,  laborins,  doucimers.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr. 
$  Cr,  iv.  v.  275  Ueate  lowd  the  Taborins,  let  the  Trumpets 
blow.  1765  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  VII.  xliii,  Tis  the  fife  and 
tabourin,  said  I.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiii.  8  With  a 
snowy  palm  the  woman  took  affray ed  a  taborine. 

Taborite  (tarboroit).  [ad.  G.  Takoriten  pi., 
ad.  JJoh.  tabor^hina,  f.  tabor  TABOB  sb.-  ;  so  called 
from  their  encampment  on  a  craggy  height,  now  the 
town  of  Tabor  in  Bohemia.]  A  member  of  the  ex 
treme  party  or  section  of  the  Hussites  led  by  Zizska. 

1646  HP.  MAXWELL  Burd.  I  stack,  in  Phenix  (1708)  II.  31^3 
We  might,  .add  the  Remainder  of  the  Waldcnses  and  Albi- 
genses  in  Piedmont,  and  the  Parts  adjoining!  or  of  the 
Taborites  in  Bohemia.  1786  A.  MACLEAN  Christ's  Cotnttt. 
in. (1846)  250  Exterminating  the  Taborites  or  Vaudois.  1861 
J.  Gn.i.  Banished  Count  vi.  68  The  Calixtines  might  be 
styled  the  Gallicans  of  Uohemia,  and  the  Taborites  the 
Protestants. 

t  Ta'born,  tabroun,  sb.  Obs.  Forms :  4  ta- 
borue,  4-5  taburn^e,  5-6  Sc.  taberne,  6  Sc. 
tabro(u)n,  tabberone,  7  tabern,  Sc.  tabbern  ; 

j  also  Sc,  4  tawbiirn,  5  tawberne,  talburn,  6 
tau-,  tawbron,  tawbern,  talbrone.  [A  by-form 
of  TABOH,  chiefly  north.  Kng.  and  Sc.,  in  med.L. 
tabornitni  (Du  Cange).  The  inserted  n  appears 
also  in  OF.  tabomer,  tabonrncr  vb.  (see  next). 

1    (The  Sc.  spellings  taw-^  tal-  stand  for  a  broad  <z.)J 

I    —  TABOR  s6.lt  TABOUH,  a  drum. 

.71340  HAMI'OLE  Psalter  cl.  4  Taburn  is  made  of  a  dryid 
scyn.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  /'.  IJ.  1414  Tymbres  &  tabornes, 
tulket  among,  c  1400  MAUNIJKV.  (Koxlj.)  xxxi.  138  Noyse 
as  it  ware  of  trunippcsand  tawburnu/.  a  1400-50  Alexander 
j  585  Now  tynkyll  vp  taburnes.  c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat 
760  The  trumpe,  and  the  talburn,  the  tympane  but  tray. 
1513  DOUGLAS  .i-'ncis  ix.  x.  66  Wyth  tyinpauis,  tawbronis 
[erf.  1555  tawln.-n.is],  ;c  war  wont  to  heyr.  1533  BELLENDEN 
Lirjf  u.xxvi.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  23^  With  |>e  noy'iss  ofswasche  and 
tawberon.  1544  Ace.  I.d.  //.  Twos.  Scoti.  VIII.  278  Twa 
men.  .quliilkis  had  thair  tnbronis  brokin.  1552  LYSDESAY 
Monarche  \,  2505  With  talbront1,  troumpet,  schalme,  and 
clarioun.  1561  Bitrgh  Kec.  Edinb.  (1875)  III.  114  At  the 
sound  of  the  common  bell,  trumpet  or  tabroun.  1559-°°  J- 
\Voun  Let.  in  Sir  K.  Sadler  St.  Papers  (1809)  II.  156  When 
they  cam  nere  the  towne,  h;ird  the  commen  bell  and  tab 
bern.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xvi.  (Roxb.)  57/1  The 
pipe  belonging  to  the  Tabern  is  much  longer  then  the 
whisell  or  t'lajalett. 

I  Ta'born,  v.  Obs.  Also  5  taburne.  [f.  prcc. 
or  ad.  OF.  faborner^  tabourncr  1^12-14111  c.  in 
Godef.)  =  laborer^  »  TAI^K  «'-,  to  drum. 

13.,  K.  Alis,  1042  (llodl.  M.S.)  At  J>e  fcst  was  harpyng 
And  pipyng  Ci:  tabourin  n^'.  (-1400  I.an&l.'s  P.  PI.  H.  xni. 
230  (MS.  C1,  I  can  neither  taborne  ne  trompe.  1483  Catk. 
Angl.  376/2  To  Taburne,  titHpanizarc. 

t  Ta-borner.  Chiefly  Sc.  Obs.  [Agent-n.  f. 
TAKOKN  v.  -^  OK.  taborncur  (1317  in  Godef,).] 
By-form  of  TABORJSR,  a  drummer. 

14..  Nom,  in  Wr.-Wi'ilcker  696/36  ///V  timpani-Miter ^  a 
taber ner.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  3?6/-j  A  Taburner  (-•/.  Taber- 
nar).  tiinpanista.  1518  Ace.  Ld.  High  Trcas.  Scot  I.  V.  157 
To  pe  Franche  Talbannris  and  Menstratu  ..  in  aile,  viij  s. 
1560  Burgh.  Kec.  Edittb.  (1875)  III.  74  The  s,ax  tabroneris 
that  playit  thre  sundrie  dayis  at  the  parliament.  1688  R. 
HOLME  Armoury  in.  156/2  Tal'erncr,  a  Man  playing  on 
the  Tabern  and  Pipe. 

Tabougin,  var.  TOBOGGAN. 

Tabour,  -er,  var.  TABOR  sb.  and  v.,  TABOHEK. 

Tabouret  (tae'WretjWflJ  Fr.).  Also  8  tabret. 
[a.  F.  tabouret  (tab«rg),  in  sense  2  (1442  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.) ;  orig.  a  small  tabor  or  drum,  a  TABHUT, 
dim.  of  taboiir^  TABOR,  drum.] 

f  1.  The  same  as  TABRET,  q.  v.  Obs. 

2.  A  low  seat  or  stool,  without  back  or  arms,  for 
one  person  :  so  called  originally  from  its  shape. 
Privilege  of  the  tabouret:  see  quot.  1656. 

1656  BbOVHT  Glossogr.,  Tabouret^*,  pincasc ;  also  a  Jittle 
low  stool  for  a  childe  to  sit  on.  In  France  the  priviledge  of 
the  Tabouret  is  of  a  stool  for  some  particular  Ladies  to  sit 
in  the  (Jueens  presence.  1679  .tr-  ^ar*e  ManftttTt  Afiot. 
^r>,  I  had  the  priviledge  of  silling  on  a  Tabourette  in  the 
Queens  presence,  a  1711  KES  Hymtwthen  Poet.  Wks.  1721 
Hi.  IQI  Soon  as  a  Stranger  comes,  shell  him  embrace, 
Near  her  proud  Person,  on  a  tabret  Place.  1858  MASSON 
Milton  (1859)  I.  704  A  studied  slight  put  upon  Lady  Scuda- 
more  by  refusing  her  the  honour  of  the  tabouret t— i.e.  the 
right  of  being  seated— on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  ceremony 
to  the  French  queen.  1899  MORROW  Bohtm.  Paris  60  He 
had  bought  a  new  easel  and  two  rush-bottomed  tabouret*. 

f  3.   A  pin-case  or  needle-case.   Obs. 

1656  [see  sense  aj.     1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

4,  A  frame  for  embroidery,  a  tambour-frame. 

1858  SIMMONOS  Diet.  Trade,  Ta6ffttrett..&n  embroidery 
frame.  1891  in  Cent,  Diit. 

Tabourin(et  variant  of  TABORIN  Obs. 
Tabre,  Tabrer(e,  obs.  ff.  TABOR,  TABORER. 
Tabret  (tae'bret).      Forms  :  a.  4-5   taberett , 
5  -ette,  5-6^-et,  5-  tabret,  (6  -ette,  7  tabberet, 


TABULA. 

tabaret) ;  /3.  6  tabertte,  -erde,  -arte,  -arde ;  7. 
5  taborete,  6-7  tabouret,     [f.  TABOR  +  -EX.] 
1.  A  small  tabor ;  a  timbrel.     Hist,  or  arch. 

a.  1464  Mann,  tf  Hoiiseh.  Exf.  (Roxb.)  264  Item,  for  a 
hedstalle  for  the  taberet  iiij  d.     1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A. 
in.  xiv.  198  He  had  lost  hys  pype  and  hys  tabret.      1535 
COVERDALE  Celt.  xxxi.  27  That  1  might  haue  brought  the  on 
the  waye  with  myrth,..with  tabrettes  and  harpes.      1607 
TOPSELL  Fottr-f.  Beasts  (1658)  134  A  Hare. .was  seen  in 
England . .  playing  with  his  former  feet  upon  a  tabberet.  1683 
PETTLS  Fleta  Mitt.  11.  12  Choice  Instruments  of  Musick.. 
also  the  Tabareu   1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1810)  IV.  xxvi, 
147  Not  a  tabret,  nor  the  expectation  of  a  new  joy  to  ani 
mate  him  on  !     1879  STAINER  Music  of^Bible  155  The  tabret 
has  now  been  excluded  from  sacred  buildings,  having  given 
place  to  the  more  solemn  and  imposing  drum. 

ft.  1556  Chron.  C,r.  Friars  (Camden)  27  With  trompettes, 
.shalmes,  and  taberttes  in  the  best  maner.  1570  LEVINS 
Manip.  31/1  A  Tabarde,  timpanitm.  1575  TL-KUERV.  1'al- 
conric  191  The  Falconer  muste  haue  with  him  a  little 
drunime  or  Taberde  fastened  to  the  pommel]  of  his  saddle. 
?  1600  Chester  PL,  Banns  118  Get  mynstrillcs  to  that  shewe, 
pipe,  tabarte,  and  flute. 

Y.  1599  Bp.  HALL  Sat.  iv.  i.  78  Or  Mimoes  whistling  to  his 
tabouret.  1676  DUGDALK  Baronage  Eng.  1 1,  107/2  So 
shalle  they  departe  the  Manoir.  .with  Trompets,  Tabouretts, 
and  other  manoir  of  Mynstralce  \orig.  c  1500).  1885  H.  C. 
McCooK  Tenants  Old  Farm  299  In  the  katydid.,  the 
musical  instruments  are  a  pair  of  taborets. 

b.  /if.  1610  BOYS  Expos.  Dam.  Efist,  Wks.  (1622)  443 
Making  their  infirmities  and  sinnes  our  tabret  and  delight. 

f  2.  transf.  A  performer  on  a  tabret.  Obs. 

a  1377  in  Housch.  Ord.  (1790)  4  Mynstrelles-Taberett  i. 
14. .  in  Hist.  Coll.  Citizen  London  (Camden)  220  On  manly 
man. .that  was  a  taberette.  .stode  a-pon  an  hylle  wyth  hys 
tabyr  and  hys  pype.  1464  Mann,  t,  Ilouseh.  Exp.  (Roxb.) 
239, 1  delyverd  my  taborete  the  same  day  a  new  gowen,  and 
iij.d.  1540  in  Vicary's  Anat.  (1888)  App.  xii.  241  Item,  for 
John  Buntanus,  tabret — xljs.  iiijd.  1634  SIR  T.  HEKBEKT 
Trav,  67  Amongst  the  horse  were  aboue  fortie  Kettle- 
drununes  and  Tabrets. 

Tabret,  obs.  form  of  TABOURET. 
Tabro;u)n,  Tabronar,  etc. :  see  TABORN,  -ER. 
Tabu,  variant  spelling  of  TABOO. 
Tabul,  obs.  form  of  TABLE. 
II  Tabula   (tarbi«la).     PI.  -SB  (-f).      [The  L. 
word  tabula  TABLE,  used  in  particular  senses.  ] 

1.  An  ancient  writing-tablet ;  also  transf.  a  body 
of  laws  inscribed  on  a  tablet :  see  TABLE  si.  2  b,  d, 
TABLET  si.  i  c. 

1881  E.  HUBNER  in  Encycl.  fin't.Xlll.  124/1  Instruments 
or  charters,  public  and  private  (styled  by  the  Romans  first 
leges,  afterwards  instrutnenta  or  tabulz).  1904  C.  WORDS 
WORTH  Old  Service  Bks.  264  The  Tabula  or  Wax-brede  was 
of  the  nature  of  a  service-paper  rather  than  of  a  service- 
book. 

b.  Tabula  rasa  [L.  —  scraped  tablet],  a  tablet 
from  which  the  writing  has  been  erased,  and  which 
is  therefore  ready  to  be  written  upon  again;  a 
blank  tablet :  usually^-. 

'535  LYNDESAV  Satyrc  224  Because  I  haue  bene,  to  this 
day,  Tanquam  tabula  rasa.  1607  SIK  T.  BOULEY  in  Cabbala 
II.  (1654)  76  For  that  were  indeed  to  become  Tabula  rasa, 
when  we  shall  leave  no  impression  of  any  former  princi 
ples,  but  be  driven  to  begin  the  world  again.  1662  SOUTH 
Serin.  (1727)  I.  52  Aristotle.. affirms  the  Mind  to  be  at  first 
a  mere  Rasa  Tabula.  1875  Jow  ETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  73 
The  artist  will  do  nothing  until  he  has  made  a  tabula  rasa. 
1893  Nation  (N.Y.)  i  June  403/1  France  had  become  a 
Tabula  rasa,  and  everything  had  to  be  reorganized. 

2.  Eccl.  A  wooden  or  metal  frontal  for  an  altar. 
1845  PARKER  Gloss.  Archil,  s.v.  Table,  The  most  remarkable 

example  of  the  tabula,  destined  for  the  front  of  the  Altar,  is 
preserved  in  Westminster  abbey;  it  is  formed  of  wood, 
elaborately  carved,  painted,  ana  enriched  with  a  kind  of 
mosaic  work  of  coloured  glass  superficially  inlaid. 

3.  a.  Anat.   =  TABLE  si.  16. 

1857  DUNGLISON  Men.  Diet.,  Table,  Tabula,  Tatella, 
Tabultttum,.  .&  name  given  to  the  plates  of  compact  tissue, 
which  form  the  bones  of  the  cranium.  Of  these,  one  is  ex 
ternal  ;  the  other  internal,  and  called  Tabula  vitrea,  on 
account  of  its  brittleness. 

b.  1'alvont.  Name  for  the  horizontal  dissepi 
ments  in  certain  corals :  cf.  TABULATE  a.  3. 

1855  LYELL  Elem.Geol.  xxv.  (ed.  5)  407  The  lantella  are 
seen  around  the  inside  of  the  cup;.. and  large  transverse 
plates,  called  tobulz,  divide  the  interior  into  chambers. 
1859  MURCHISON  Xiluria  (ed.  2)  x.  243  The  development 
of  the  transverse  plates  or  tabula?,  in  the  body  of  the  coral. 

Tabular  (tarbirflaa),  a.  [ad.  L.  tabular-is  of 
or  relating  to  a  board  or  plate,  f.  tabula;  now 
used  in  reference  to  many  senses  of  TABLE.] 

1.  Having  the  form  of  a  '  table  ',  tablet,  or  slab; 
flat  and  (usually)  comparatively  thin;  consisting 
of,  or  tending  to  split  into,  pieces  of  this  form,  as 
a  rock  ;  of  a  short  prismatic  form  with  flat  base 
and  top,  as  a  crystal ;  flat-topped,  as  a  hill. 

Tabular  spar,  a  name  for  WOLLASTONITE,  as  occurring  in 
masses  of  tabular  structure,  or  rarely  in  tabular  crystals. 

i6sS  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Tabular,  wherof  boards,  plancks, 
or  tables  may  be  made,  long  and  large.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  n.  296/1  The  Persian  Pye..of  a  dusky  color  :  the 
Feet  bluish,  with  black  tabular  scales,  a  1728  WOODWARD 
Fossils  (1729)  I.  34  Nodules. .that  are  tabular  and  plated. 
1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  36  The  tabular  [form] 
which  consists  of  plates  that  grow  thinner  and  sharp  at  the 
extremities.  1802  PLAYFAlR///i«/r.  Hutton.  Th.  295  A  bed 
or  tabular  mass  of  whinstone ..  interposed  between  strata. 
1821  JAMESON  Man.  Mineral.  229  Associated  with  quartz, 
tabular-spar,  and  iron-ore.  1826  KIRBV  &  Sp.  Entoinol.  IV. 
xlvi.  332  When  it  is  elevated  on  a  footstalk  above  the  dorso- 
lum,  and  forms  a  tabular  or  flat  surface.  1830  LINULEY  Nat. 


b.  Painted  on  a  '  table  '  or  panel,  rare. 

1859  GULLICK  &.  TIMBS  Paint.  305  The  uses  to  which  the 
tabular  or  wooden  pictures  were  applied. 

2.  a.  Entered  in,  or  calculated  by  means  of, 
a  table  or  tables,  as  a  number  or  quantity. 

1710  Land.  Gas.  No.  4737/3  In  this  Book  you  have  above 
forty  thousand  Tabular  Numbers.  1806  HUTTON  Course 
Math.  I.  40  Hence,  by  the  rule . .  •!  the  tabular  height.  This 
being  found  in  the  first  column  of  the  table,  the  corresponding 
tabular  area  is  -04088.  1837  WHEWELL  Hist.  Induct.  Sc. 
(1857)  II.  224  Uranus  still  deviates  from  his  tabular  place. 

b.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  table, 
scheme,  or  synopsis;  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
table ;  set  down  in  a  systematic  form,  as  in  rows 
and  columns. 

1816  BKNTHAM  Chrestom.  242  By  means  of  a  set  of  syste. 
matic  and  tabular  diagrams.  1830  HERSCHEL  Study  Nat. 
Phil.  n.  vi.  (1851)  182  A  list  of  them  in  tabular  ordei.  1832 
BABBAGE  Efon.  Manuf.  xix.  (ed.  3)  183  A  tabular  view  of  the 
time  occupied  by  each  process.  1876  C.  M.  DAVIES  Unorth. 
Loud.  67  Carefully  elaborated  tabular  statements. 

C.  Printing,  (a)  Applied  to  matter  set  up  in 
the  form  of  tables  (see  table-work,  TABLE  sb.  22). 

1771  LUCKOMBE  Hist.  Printing  281  The  curious  method 
of  1  abular  Writing ..  is  practised  in  England  to  greater  per 
fection  than  in  any  other  Nation.  1879  Loud.  Compositors' 
Sc.  Prices,  Tabular  and  Table  Work  is  matter  set  up  in 
three  or  more  columns  and  reading  across  the  page.  1899 
Daily  News  ii  Sept.  9/5  Compositor — All-round  jobbing, 
book,  and  tabular  hand. 

t  (b)  (Printing)  from  wooden  blocks  or  tablets, 
on  which  the  matter  is  cut.  06s.  rare. 

1816  SINGER  Hist.  Cards  II.  75  As  far  as  regards  tabular 
printing,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Europeans 
derived  their  knowledge  of  printing  from  the  Chinese. 

t  Tabula-rious,  a.  Obs.  rare—°.  [f.  L.  tabu- 
lari-us  of  or  belonging  to  written  documents  (f. 
tabula  table)  +  -ous.]  (See  quot.) 

1656  BLOL'NT  Glossogr.,  Tabularious,  pertaining  to  writ 
ings  or  accounts ;  also  belonging  to  tables,  or  good  for  them. 

Ta  bularize,  v.  [f.  TABULAR  +  -IZK.]  trans. 
To  put  into  a  tabular  form,  to  tabulate.  Hence 
Ta  bulariza'tion. 

1853  MORUT  Tanning  ft  Currying  332,  I  have  carefully 
collected  and  tabularized..the  following  statistics.  1864 
WEBSTER,  TabtUarization. 

Ta'bularly,  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a 
tabular  form  or  manner;  in  a  table. 

1862  SIR  H.  HOLLAND  Ess.,  Meteors  302  The  details. .are 
..given  labularly.  1875  JEVONS  Money  (1878)  246  The 
amount  of  interest  being  tabularly  stated  on  the  form. 

Tabulary  (tarbittlari),  si.  Rom.  Antiq.  [ad. 
L.  tabitlarium  a  record-office,  archives,  f.  tabula 
table,  tablet  :  see  -ARIUM.]  A  place  where  the 
public  records  were  kept  in  ancient  Rome ;  hence, 
in  other  places. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Tabulary,  a  chest  or  place  wherein 
Registers,  or  Evidences  are  kept  in  a  City ;  the  Chancery 
or  Exchequer  office.  1835-8  S.  R.  MAITLAND  Dark  Ages 
xii.  (1844)  196  The  charter  cited . .  from  the  tabulary  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Maur.  1868  in  W.  SMITH  Diet.  Grk.  <fr 
Rom.  Antiq. 

Ta'bulary,  a.  Now  rare.  [ad.  L.  tabular-is, 
{.  tabula  table  :  see  -ART  2.] 

1.  Of,    pertaining   to,   contained   in,  or   of  the 
nature  of  a  table  :   =  TABULAR  2  a,  b. 

IS94  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  n  (1636)  130  Then  subtract  the 
lesser  tabulary  Sine  from  the  greater.  1674  JEAKE  Arith. 
(1696)  104  [The  Obolus]  is  all  one  with  the  Sextans,  accord 
ing  to  the  Tabulary  Division.  1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt. 
xxi.  n.  (1873)  IX.  268  Much  documentary  and  tabulary 
raw-material. 

f2.  ?  Pictorial.   Obs.  rare. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  A  then.  Brit.  III.  106  Whereunto  Fabretti 
appendicularizes  a  Tabulary  Representation  of  the  Destruc 
tion  of  Troy,  and  a  Description  of  Fucinus,  now  call'd  the 
Lake  of  Celano  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples. 

1 3.  Made  or  recorded  upon  a  'table  '  or  tablet. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  Athcn.  Brit.  VI.  Diss.  Physick  29  Even 
the  Original  Prescriptions  of  King  Mithridates  ..  were., 
thought  to  be  owing  chiefly  to  some  of  those  Empyrical 
Recipe's  recorded  in  those  tabulary  Experiences. 

Tabulate  (tarbi»l/t),  a.  (si.)  Also  6  Sc.  -et. 
[ad.  L.  tabulat-us  boarded,  planked,  in  med.L. 
also  panelled,  f.  tabuldre :  see  next.] 

1 1-  Formed  of '  tables  '  or  panels  :  panelled.  Obs. 

159*  DALRYMPLB  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  295 
The  inner  parte  of  this  tour  al  of  tabulet(L.  tabulato\Vlzt\t. 
curioushe  caruet. 

2.  Formed    like    a    tablet;    thin    and    flat:   = 
TABULAR  i. 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  349  Postfrasnum.  i. 
Tabulate  (Tabiilatum) :  When  it  forms  a  broad  pannel  or 
table  on  each  side  the  postscutellum.  Ex.  Most  Coleoptera. 

3.  PalKont.  Having  tabults  or  horizontal  dissepi 
ments,  as  the  corals  of  the  group  Tabulata. 

1862  DANA  Man.  Geol.  vi.  618  The  interior  of  the  coral 
divided  by  horizontal  partitions  (a  characteristic  called 
tal'ulate  by  Edwards).  1879  NICHOLSON  (title)  On  the 
Structure  and  Affinities  of  the  '  Tabulate  Corals '  of  the 
Palaeozoic  Period. 

B.  si.   =  TABLET  3.  rare. 
1834  SOUTHEY  Doctor  xxiv.  (1848)  J8/I  For  all  faintness. . 


TABULIPOBM. 

a  cordial  was  prepared  in  tabulates,  which  were  called 
Manns  Christi. 

Tabulate  (t!c-bi»a«a),  v.  [f.  late  L.  tabuldt-, 
ppl.  stem  of  tabuldre  (Oiiem.  lat.gr.  in  Quicherat 
Addenda)  to  board,  plank,  floor;  in  other  senses 
directly  from  mod.  senses  of  TABLE.] 

1 1.  trans.  (See  quot.)   Obs.  rare—". 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Tabulate,  to  board  a  floors  or 
other  place,  to  make  a  thing  of  boards. 

2.  To  put  into  the  form  of  a  table,  scheme,  or 
synopsis;  to  arrange,  summarize,  or  exhibit  in  a 
table  ;  to  draw  up  a  table  of. 

"734  J.  KIRKBY  tr.  Barrmu's  Math.  Lect.  Pref.  29  That 
we  rightly. .tabulate,  and  calculate  scattered  ranks  of  num. 
bers,  and  easily  compute  them.  1804  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann. 
Rev.  II.  357  The  result  of  this  writer's  enquiries  and  specu 
lations  are  thus  tabulated.  1869  FARRAR  Fain.  Speech  ii. 
(1873)  70  notc,\Vc  may  tabulate  the  Italic  family  as  follows. 

t  3.  To  enter  on  the  roll.  Sc.  06s.  (Pa.  pple. 
tabulat(e.) 

c  1630  SIR  T.  HOPE  Minor  Practices  (1726)  5  If  the  princi 
pal  Cause  be  of  that  Nature,  which  requires  to  be  tabulate. 

IT 4.  'To  shape  with  a  flat  surface'  (Todd). 
Only  in  TABULATED///,  a.,  q.  v. 

Hence  Tabulating  vbl.  si.  and  ///.  a. 

1757  LD.  KAMES  Slat.  Law  Scot.  357  Tabulating  of 
summons.  1901  Daily  Tel.  8  Mar.  10/7  The  tabulating 
staff,  .are  admitted  on  the  ordinary  examinations. 

Tabulated  (ta:-bi/(UMted),///.<z.  [In  sense  I, 
f.  TABULATE  a.  +  -ED  i ;  in  2,  pa.  pple.  of  TABU- 

!    LATE  V.] 

1.  Shaped  with  or  having  a  flat  upper  surface; 
flat-topped :   cf.  TABULAE  i.     Also,  composed  of 
thin  parallel  layers. 

1681  GREW  Aluszum  111.  i.  iv.  282  Many.,  of  the  best 
[diamonds]  are  pointed  with  six  Angles . .  and  some  Tabu 
lated,  or  Plain,  and  Square.  1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  I. 
435  The  zoned  or  tabulated  form  of  the  onyx.  1886  A.  W. 
GKEELY  Arct.  Service  I.  vi.  62  The  remarkable  tabulated 
masses  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Alexander. 

2.  Arranged  or  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a  table, 
scheme,  or  synopsis :  cf.  TABULAR  2. 

1802  (title)  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Citizen  Talleyrand  to 
Citizen  Fauvelet  at  Dublin,  with  a  Tabulated  List  of  Ques 
tions  on  the  Commercial  and  Maritime  Affairs  of  that 
Country.  1862  BI-.  FORBES  in  Ecclesiologist  XXIII.  34 
We  propose  giving  a  tabulated  scheme  of  the  different 
calendars  of  the  Scottish  Church.  1862  M.  HOPKINS 
Hawaii  369  note,  A  tabulated  statement  issued  by  authority. 

Tabulation  (U-Ebirfl^-Jan).  [n.  of  action  from 
TABULATE  v. ;  cf.  L.  tabulatio  a  flooring  over,  a 
floor  or  story.] 

1 1.  See  quot.  Obs.  rare~". 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Tabulation,  (lat.)  a  fastning  together  of 
planks  or  boards,  a  making  a  floor, 

2.  The  action  or  process  of  tabulating ;  arrange 
ment  in  the  form  of  a  table  or  orderly  scheme. 

1837  WHEWELL  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  (1857)  III.  101  The 
value  of  such  a  tabulation  was  immense.  1867  BRANDE  & 
Cox  Dict._  6V._etc.,  Tabulation  pf  chronology,  the  arrange 
ment  of  historical  or  professedly  historical  events  according 
to  their  real  or  supposed  dates  is  sometimes  spoken  of  under 
this  name.  1883 Stubbs"  Merc.  Circular  loOct.  902/1  Ifthe 
collection  and  tabulation  of  these  Statistics  were  entrusted 
simply  to  one  department. 

3.  Arch.  Division  into  successive  stages  of  height 
by  '  tables '  or  horizontal  mouldings,  etc. 

1886  WILLIS  &  CLARK  Cambridge  I.  103  The  new  design 
of  that  front,  .is.. contrived  so  as  to  accommodate  itself  at 
the  angle  to  the  ancient  lines  of  tabulation. 

Tabulator  (te-bUfUnai).  [Agent-n.  from 
TABULATED.  :  see -OR.]  One  who  tabulates,  or  draws 
up  a  table  or  scheme,  b.  A  machine  or  apparatus 
for  this  purpose  ;  also,  an  attachment  to  a  type 
writer  for  typing  columns  of  figures. 

1885  Athenxum  14  Nov.  639/3  This.,  means  a  correspond 
ing  increase  in  the  work  of  the  tabulators.  1892  Daily 
News  6  June  5/5  It  is  these  cards  that  are  passed  through 
the  electrical  tabulator,  which,  by  ingenious  contrivances, 
records  the  answers  on  a  number  of  dials.  1901  Plwnetic 
Jrnl.  28  Sept.  611/1  Mr.  F.  P.  Gorin,  inventor  of  the  tabulator 
bearing  his  name. 

Tabulatory  (tarbirfl^tari),  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
tabulat-,  ppl.  stem  of  tabulare  to  TABULATE  + 
-ORY  ^J  Relating  to  or  consisting  in  tabulation. 
Hence  Ta-lnUatorily  adv.,  in  relation  to  tabula 
tion  or  tables. 

1900  Daily  News  20  Oct.  7/1  Her  occasional  historical 


_      ._  T  ana  all  rules.     Its  •  lite  '—from 

the  insurance-office  point  of  view — is  a  marvel.    Tabula- 
torily  speaking,  it  is  a  monstrosity. 

Tabulature,  variant  of  TABLATURE. 

Tabule  (tarbi*a).  [mod.  ad.  L.  tabula  table, 
tablet.]  A  medicine  or  drug  prepared  in  a  flat 
tened  form ;  =  TABLET  si.  3. 

1893  Advt.,  Tabules  for  dyspepsia,  headache  ftc.  1898 
H'cstm.Gaz.  28  Nov.  9/2  Witnesses  who  had  been  in  com 
munication  with  the  prisoner  in  regard  to  tabules. 

Tabule,  -ull(e,  obs.  forms  of  TABLE. 

Tabulette,  obs.  form  of  TABLET. 

Tabuliform  (tarbi/nifpum),  a.  [f.  L.  tabula 
table  +  -KORM.]  Having  the  form  of  a  '  table'  or 
tablet;  —  TABULAR  i. 

1848  LINDLEY  Intnd,  Hot.  II.  148  A  single  Ubuliform cell 
of  the  upper  cuticle. 


TABULOTJS. 

t  Ta'bulotlS,  a.  Oi>s.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -oua.] 
Divided  into  compartments  by  tabula;. 

1733  MASSEV  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVIII.  191  A  Tabulous 
Shell  di%-ided  into  several  Cavities. 

Tabur,  Taburn,  obs.  ff.  TABOK,  TABORN. 

t  Ta'burnister.  Obs.  rare.  In  4  -yster, 
-ystir.  [f.  taburn,  TABORN  +  -STER  :  feminine  cor- 
resp.  to  TABOKSEB.]  A  female  player  on  the  tabor. 

a  1340  HAMPOLK  Psalter  Ixvii.  27  Bifor  come  prynces 
ioyncd  til  syngand  :  in  myddis  of  wenchis  laburnyslirs  [L. 
iuucncularuin  tytnpanistriamin].  Ibid.,  Taburnysters. 

Taby,  Tabyl,  tabyll^e,  Tabyr,  obs.  forms 
of  TABBY,  TABLE,  TABOR.     Tac  :  see  TAKE  v. 
Tacamahac   (Ue-kimiludt),  tacamahaca 

(tse:kamaha'ka').  Also  7-8  tacamahncca,  8 
tac  amah  ack,  8  taccamahac,  tacamacha,  tacka 
mohacca.  [ad.  obs.  Sp.  tacamahaca,  in  Hernandez 
1614  thecomahaca,  ad.  Aztec  tecomahiyac  ;  mod. 
Sp.  tacamaca.  Cf.  Monardes  15/9  'ex  Nova  His- 
pania  .  .  ab  Indis  tacamahaca  vocatum*.  In  F. 
tacamaque.  Tacamahac  is  the  more  usual  form, 
and  that  recognized  in  North  America  in  sense  2.] 

1.  An    aromatic    resin,   used    for    incense,   and 
formerly  extensively  in  medicine,     a.  orig.  That 
yielded  by  a  Mexican  tree,  Bursera  (Elaphriitm) 
tomentosa.     b.  Extended  in  the  \Yest  Indies  and 
S.  America  to  similar  resins  obtained  from  other 
species  of  Bursera  and  the  allied  genus  Protium, 
and  subsequently  to  resins  imported  from  Mada 
gascar,  liourbon,  and  the  East  Indies,  chiefly  the 
product  of  species  of  Calophyllum. 

1577  FRAMPTON  Joyful  News  i.  3  Gumme  called  Taca 
mahaca.  1616  BULLOKAR  Ettg.  Expos.,  Tacamahaca,  a 
Rosin  brought  oul  of  Ihe  West  Indies,  of  greal  vertue 
agatnsl  any  cold  humours  [elc.J,  1703  Land.  Gaz.  No. 
3898/3  The  Cargo  of  ihe  Galeon..,  consisting  of. . Jollop, 
Gum  Elemni,  Tacka  Mohacca,  ..  itc.  1714  Fr.  Bk.  of 
Rates  92  Gum  call'd  Tacamacha/.  loo  Weight  05  05.  1718 
QUINCY  Compl.  Disp.  137  Tacamahack  is  a  resinous  Gum, 
from  the  West  Indies.  1747  WESLEY  Prim.  Physick  (1762) 
108  Apply  to  the  Cheek  Gum  Tacamahac  spread  on  Silk. 
1802  Naval  Chron.  VIII.  150  (I.  of  France)  Tacamahaca, 
stinking  wood.  1846  LINDLEY  V'eg.  Kingd,  460 Tacamahac 
from  Elaphrium  tomentosuin.  Ibid.  401  The  true  East 
India  Tacamahaca  is  produced  by  Calophyllum  Calaba. 

2.  The  resin  of  the  buds  of  the  N.   American 
Balsam  Poplar,  Populus  balsamifera ;  hence  a  name 
of  this  tree. 

1739  MILLER  Card.  Diet.  (ed.  3)  \\.Addcnda  s.  v.,  The 
Tacamahaca.  This  Tree  grows  spontaneously  on  the  Con 
tinent  of  America.  1759  Ibid.  (ed.  7)  s.  v.  Populus,  The 
Buds  of  this  Tree  are  covered  with  a  glutinous  Resin,  which 
smells  very  strong,  and  this  is  the  Tacamahacca  used  in  the 
Shops.  1786  J.  ABERCROMBIK  Arrangetn.\\\  Gard.  Assist. 
32/1  Tacamahacca,  or  great  balsam  poplar.  1842  SELBY/fnV. 
Forest  Trees  213  The  list  of  Tacamahacs  mentioned  by 
Loudon.  1846  LINDLEY  Veg.  Kingd.  255  Poplar  buds,  espe 
cially  those  of  P[opulus\  nij>ra,  balsamifera,  and  canaicans, 
are  besmeared  in  winter  with  a  resinous,  .exudation,  which 
[passes]  under  the  name  of  Tacamahac.  1881  tr.  Verne's 
Fur  Country  95  Jaspar  also  noliced  the  tacamahac,  a  species 
of  poplar  which  grows  lo  a  greal  heighl. 

II  Tac-au-tac  (takota-k).  Ftncinr,  [F.  tac-au- 
tac,  lit.  clash  for  clash,  f.  tac  echoic  word.]  In 
tac-an-tac  riposte,  the  return  stroke  after  parrying 
with  opposition :  see  quot.  1889  and  RIPOSTE  sb.  I . 

[1880  POLLOCK,  etc.  Fencing  (Badm.  Libr.)  75  [The  riposte] 
may  be  delivered  in  Iwo  ways  : . .  [secondly],  quitting  Ihe 
steel  after  a  clean,  smarl  parry...  This  is  called.,  the  riposte 
du  tac-au-tac.\  1907  Daily  Chron.  20  Nov.  8/2  The  retort 
was  in  the  nature  of  the  tac-au-tac  riposte  beloved  of  ihe 
skilled  swordsman. 

II  Tacca  (tos'ka).  Rot.  [mod. L.  a.  Malay.]  Name 
of  a  small  genus  of  tropical  herbs  with  tuberous 
roots,  the  type  of  a  natural  order  Taccacese.  The 
tubers  of  T.  pinnatifida  yield  the  starch  known  as 
South-sea  arrow-root. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.  1119/1  Tacca.  chiefly  differs  from  its  ally 
Ataccia  in  having  a  one-celled  instead  of  a  ihree-celled  fruil. 

Hence  Ta'ccad,  any  plant  of  the  N.O.  Taccacese. 

1846  LINDLKV  Ver.  Kingd.  149  Order  xliii.  Taccaceaj.— • 
Taccads,  1855  E.  SMITH  Bot.  in  Orrs  Circ.  Sc.  187  Narcis- 
$rt/fr..(N.O.)  43  Taccacese  or  Taccads. 

II  Taccada  (taka'da).  [Sinhalese  takkada] 
The  Malayan  rice-paper  plant,  SciKvola  Lobelia  (or 
Kiinigii),  an  erect  shrub  found  on  the  sea-shores  of 
tropical  Asia,  Australia,  and  Polynesia ;  its  young 
steins  have  a  pith  resembling  that  of  the  rice-paper 
f\3.<c&{Araliapapyrifera),  and  used  by  the  Malays 
for  making  artificial  flowers,  etc. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.  1027/2  S[catvola\  Lnbelia  (alias 51.  Kiinigii 
and  S.  Taccada),  the  Taccada  of  India  and  Ceylon.  1887 

MOLONEY  Forestry  W.  Afr.  376  Taccada  of  India  and 
Ceylon  (Scxvola  Lobelia,  L.). — Shrubby  plant. 

II  Tace  (t?'s<).  [L.  lace,  imper.  of  tacere  to  be 
silent.]  The  Latin  for  '  Be  silent '.  Tace  is  Latin 
for  a  candle,  a  humorously  veiled  hint  to  any  one 

to  keep  silent  about  something. 

]Cf.  1605  CAMDEN  Rein.  162  (Impresses)  Edmund  of  Lang. 

ley.  .asked,  .his  sonnes..what  was  Latin e  for  a  fetter-locke : 

Whereat  when  the  yong  genlleman  studied,  the  falher  said, 

1 . .  I  will  lell  you,  Hie  hxc  Atv  taceatis  ',  as  advising  Ihem 

to  be  silent  and  quiet.]      1697  Datnpier's  I'oy.  356  Trusl 

none  of  them  for  Ihey  are  all  Thieves,  bul  Tace  is  Lai  in  for 

a  Candle.     1752   FIELDING  Amelia  l.  x,  '  Tace,  Madam ', 

answered  Murphy, '  is  Latin  for  a  candle  ;  1  commend  your 
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prudence'.    1821  SCOTT  Fam.  I.eti.  24  Feb.  (1854)  II.  115 
Tace  shall  be  hereafter  with  me  '  Latin  for  a  candle  '. 

Tace,  =  (as,  obs.  3  sing.  pres.  of  TAKE  v . ;  obs. 
form  of  TASSE. 

II  Tacenda  (tase-nda),  sb.  pi.  [L.,  gerundive 
neut.  pi.  of  tacere :  see  next.]  Things  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence  ;  matters  not  to  be  mentioned. 

1883  Blackai.  Mag.  Feb.  274  Topics . .  regarded  as  tacenda 
by  society. 

t  Ta'cent,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  taccnt-em,  pr. 
pple.  of  tacere  to  be  silent.]  Silent. 

165*  KIRKMAN  Clerioff  Lozia  179  There  was  a  fair  Tragedy, 
whose  subject  I  will  be  tacent  of. 

II  Tacet  (tJi-set).  Mus.  [L.,  =  '  is  silent  '.from 
tacere  to  be  silent.]  A  direction  that  the  voice  or 
instrument  is  to  be  silent  for  a  time. 

1724  Short  Explic.  For.  H'Js.  in  Mus.  His.,  Tace  or 
Tacet,  to  hold  still,  or  keep  Silence.  1789  RF.KS  Chambers' 
Cycl.,  Tacet,  in  the  Italian  Music,  is  often  used  to  denote 
a  long  rest,  or  pause.  1833  in  CRABB  Techn.  Diet.,  etc. 

Tache  (ttsetj,  ||taj),rf.1  Forms:  4teiehe,4-5 
teoh(e,  tecch(e,  techch(e,  taoeh(e,4-7  tatchfe, 
4-8  tach,  5  t8tch(e,  taich(e,  tacheh(e,  6-9  tash, 
5-  tache.  [a.  OF.  teche  (nth  c.),  tesche,  tece, 
tecce,  taiche,  teiclie,  teke,  teqe  (Godef.);  also  F.  tache. 
(i2th  c.  in  Godef.  Conipl.},  ^tasche. 

The  Fr.  word  is  of  uncertain  origin,  but,  according  to 
Hatz-Darm.,  is  to  be  distinguished  fruin  the  radical  tac  of 
TACHE  sb:',  ATTACH,  etc.,  with  which  earlier  etymologists 
have  associated  it.] 

fL    A  spot,  blotch,  blot.   Obs.  exc.  as  in  b. 

13..  St.  Erkenwoldc  85  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881) 
268  Wemles  were  his  wedes  with-outen  any  teiche.  13.. 
Caui.  fy  Gr,  Knt.  2436  How  tender  hit  is  to  entyse  teches  of 
fylbe.  a  1450  A'nl.  de  la  Tour  (1906)  163  A  stone  so  clere 
and  faire  that  there  is  no  tache  therein. 

||  b.  In  modern  scientific  use  only  as  French. 

1893  \V.  R.  COWERS  D!s.  Nervous  Syst.lfA.  2)  II.  339  The 
well-known  tache  ctrebrale,  in  which  cmaneous  irritation  is 
followed  by  unusually  vivid  and  enduring  congestion  of  the 
skin  [etc.],  1898  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Tache,  congenital  dis- 
coloralions,  or  freckles,  or  spots.  Blemish. 

1 2.  _/£»•.  A  moral  spot  or  blemish;  a  fault  or 
vice ;  a  bad  quality  or  habit ;  in  quots.  1 340-70, 
1541,  a  physical  blemish.  Obs. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  3809  Alle  his 
wykked  leeches  he  left.  1340  Ayenl-.  32  Vor  obre  zix  vices 
..bel  byeb  techches  of  kuead  seriont.  1340-70  A lisaunttcr 
282  Hee  made  a  uery  uow  aueneed  too  beene  Of  bat  teene- 
full  tach  [the  loss  of  an  eye]  t>a'  nee  'ooke  bere.  1377 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  IX.  146  If  j>e  fader  be  false  and  a  shrewe, 
pat  somdel  be  sone  shal  haue  be  sires  tacches.  1412  tr. 
Sccreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  188  Vices  and  ewil  taichis  tliou 
shalt  enchue,  1:1430  LVDG.  Miu.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  256 
Snybbyd  of  my  frendvs  such  techechys  for  t'amende.  1483 
CAXTON  Gold.  Leg,  261  b/2  She  tliat  neuer  had  tatche  ne 
spot  ofcorrupcion.  1541  [see  TACHE  t'.1].  1577  HELI.OWKS 
Gueuara's  Chron.  106  He  had  therewith  a  tache  or  3.  fault. 
1602  WARNER  Alt.  Kng.  xni.  Ixxvii.  318  Of  whom  euen  his 
Adorers  write  euill  Tachcs  many  an  one. 

b.  An  imputation  of  fault  or  disgrace ;  a  stain  ; 
a  stigma.  Sc.  Obs.  or  rare. 

c  1610  SIR  I.  MELVIL  Mem.  Author  to  Son  (1683)  b  iij,  Her 
marrying  a  Man  commonly  judged  her  Husbands  murtherer 
would  leave  a  Tash  upon  her  name.  1692  SIR  W.  HOPE 
Fencing-Masterifa  If  you  can  by  any  means(without  puling 
a  tash  upon  your  honour).  ?  c  1716  in  Wodrow  Hist.  Church 
Scotl.  (1829)  III.  227/1,  I  have  made  this  reflection,  not  as 
a  tach  upon  the  persons  who  suffered.  1723  R.  Ht.\  (titte) 
A  Vindication  of  Elizabeth  More  from  the  Imputation  of 
being  a  Concubine ;  and  her  Children  from  the  Tache  of 
Bastardy.  l86«  M.  NAPIER  I'isct.  Dundee  II.  218  The 
only  tache  upon  his  military  fame. 

t  C.  A  smack,  slight  taste  or  flavour.    Obs.  rare. 

1607  Barley-Snake  (1877)  28  Their  grazing  feast  will  haue 
a  wearish  tatch. 

3.  A  distinctive  mark,  quality,  or  habit ;  a  trait,  a 
characteristic,  good  or  bad.  [So  in  OF.]  Obs.  exc. 
dial.  (tetj). 

a  1400-50  Alexander  4390  Oure  techis  haue  we  schawid, 
Ourededisfcofouredisciplyne.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur 
VII.  XX.  244  Wei  maye  he  be  a.  kynges  sone  for  he  hath  many 
good  latches  on  hym.  1539  TAVERNER  £>•<*»«. /V<w.  (1545) 
75  It  is  theyr  owne  maners,  theyr  owne  qualities,  telchcs, 
condicions,  and  procedynges  that  shape  them  this  fortune. 
1598  BAHRET  Theor.  Warrcs  ly.  i.  no  Euery  braue  man  of 
warre  beareth  a  tatch  of  ambition  and  of  aspiring  miiule. 
1780  BEKRIDGE  Lett.  (1864)  400  Is  any  tache  wanting,  you 
could  wish  to  see  in  a  young  man  designed  for  the  ministry? 
1886  EI.WORTHV  W.  Somerset  Word-bit.,  Tctch,  habit,  gait, 
Tis  a  tetch  her've  a-got. 

Tache,  tach  (txtj),^.2  Now  raw.  Also  6-7 
tatch.  [a.  OF.  tache  fibula  (i4th  c.),  also  a 
large  nail :  cf.  Genevese  tache,  Languedoc  tacho 
nail  with  broad  round  head,  hob-nail,  tack,  tacket, 
Sp.  tacha  a  kind  of  nail  ;  also  (from  OF.)  MDu. 
taetse,  I)u.  taals,  a  round-headed  nail,  an  iron  pin. 
A  doublet  of  TACK  sb.1.  The  root  is  also  that  of  F. 
attacker,  detacher,  Eng.  ATTACH,  DETACH.  See 
Diez  and  Littre.  Sense  2  may  be  in  origin  a 
different  word.] 

1.  A  contrivance  for  fastening  two  parts  together ; 
a  fibula,  a  clasp,  a  buckle,  a  hook  and  eye,  or  the 
like ;  a  hook  for  hanging  anything  on.  Obs.  or  arch. 

14..  VK.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  583/10  Fibula,  a  tache  or 
a  laas  (or  a  botun].  1452  Maiden,  Essex,  Crt.  Kails 
(Bundle  31,  No.  2  b),  A  tache  of  sylver.  .for  a  monkis  hode. 
riSoo  litelusine  304  Thenne  geflray  cutte  tlie  laches 
of  the  geant  helmet,  ami  after  cutte  of  his  heed.  1530 


TACHE. 

PALSGR.  279/1  Tache  for  a  gowne,  atachc.  1535  in  Rtpon 
CH.  Acts  (Surtees)  359,  j  tach  with  j  ruby  ston.  1535 
COVERDALE  Num.  xxxi.  50  I'Tynge  we  a  present  vnto  tn« 
Lorde  what  euery  one  hath,,  .bracelettes,  rynges,  earinfjes 
and  laches.  1582  STANYHURST  ^Eneis  iv.  (Arb.)  99  With 
gould  tache  thee  vesture  purple  is  holden.  1611  BIBLE 
Exod.  xxvi.  6  Thou  shall  make  fiftie  laches  [1885  A'.K. 
clasps]  of  gold,  and  couple  ihe  curtaines  together  with  the 
taches.  1641  EVELYN  Diary  Aug.,  A  lamp,  .hanging  loose 
upon  a  tach  in  the  middst  of  a  beame.  1668  \ViLKixsficat 
Char.  n.  vii.  184  Hook,  Crook,  Clasp,  Hasp,  Talcbes. 
1867  H.  MACMILLAN  Bible  Teach,  xiv.  11870)  274  Taches  of 
gold,  .connecting  together  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle. 

f  b.  A  band  or  strap  that  may  be  fastened  round 
anything.  Obs.  rare. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camdcn's  Brit.  l.  287  It  came  into 
IK.  Richard's]  mind  to  draw  upon  the  legs  of  certaine  choise 
Knights  of  his  a  certaine  Garter  or  tach  of  leather.  1611 
SPEED  Theat.  Gt.  Brit.  xiv.  (1614)  27/2  K.  Richard  the  First 
..girt  ihe  legs  of  certaine  choise  knights  with  a  tache  of 
leather,  which  promised  a  future  glory  lo  Ihe  wearers. 

c.  jig.  A  means  of  attachment,  a  link,  a  bond 
of  connexion. 

1701  J.  LAW  Count.  Trade  (1751)  225  Here  is  no  such  bar 
or  lache,  as  either  to  hinder  or  discourage  a  thief  of  any  sort 
from  returning  lo  his  duly.  1860  FARRAR  Grig.  Lang.  ii. 
47  Finally,  Ihe  word  became  a  middle  term  of  reminiscence, 
a  tach  between  the  external  object  and  the  inward  impression. 

2.  techn.  A  rest  for  the  shank  of  a  punch  or  drill : 
see  quots.     Now  dial. 

1683  MOXON  Mcch.  I'.xcrc.,  Printing  xii.  p  9  The  Tach  is 
..to  resl  and  hold  the  Shank  of  a  Punch  steady  ..while  the 
Work-man  Files.  I  kid.  392  Tache,  a  small  Board  with 
Notches  in  its  Fore-edge,  -to  rest  the  Shank  of  a  Punch  in. 
1829  in  J.  HUNTER  Hallamshire  Glass.  1888-90  Sheffield 
Gloss.,  Tache  (taiche).  .has  been  defined  for  me  as  'a  stake 
or  rest  used  by  silversmiths,  and  fixed  in  the  workbench  '. 

3.  Comb.,  as  t  tack-hook,  \tach-nail. 

1592  R.  D.  llypncrvtomachia  50  The  Veluet  brotighl 
downe  to  the  frame  of  the  Settles,  .fastened  to  the  same 
with  tatch  Nayles  of  Golde.  1623  tr.  Famine's  Thcat.  Hon. 
ii.  xiii.  224  Their  long  Cloak,  or  Houpe-land,..tied  with  a 
Tach-booke  of  Wood. 

Tache  (txtj),  sb.i  Forms  :  7-9  tach,  tateh,  S 
tetch,  8-9  tatche,  9teache,taych,  taehe.  [app.  a. 
obs.  or  dial.  F.  tache,  Kche  plate  of  iron  (Godef.), 
in  Walloon  tak  '  plaque  de  fer  qu'on  applique  au 
fond  d'une  cheminee'  (Littre),  which  in  F.  diction 
aries  is  usually  identified  with  tache,  TACHE  ii.1] 

1.  Sugar-boiling.  Each  pan  of  the  series  through 
which  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  is  passed  in 
evaporating  it ;  esp.  the  smallest  and  last  of  these, 
called  specifically  the  striking-lacke, 

1657  R.  LICON  Barhadocs  84  The  Coppers,  in  which  the 
Sujar  is  boyled,  of  which,  the  largest  is  called  the  Clarifying 
Copper,and  the  least,  the  Tatch.  Ibid,  oo  To  throw  in  some  of 
the  liquor  of  the  next  Copper,  to  keep  the  tach  from  burning. 
1740  Hist.  Jamaica  xii.  321  The  least  is  called  the  Tach, 
where  it  boils  longest.  1756  P.  BROWXR  Jamaica  131  The 
juice  will  often  begin  to  granulate  in  the  second _  tetch. 
1839  URE  Diet.  Arts,  etc.  1202  The  term  striking  is  also 
applied  to  the  act  of  emptying  the  teache.  1871  KINGSLKY 
At  Last  xi,  I  flung  it,  sugar  and  all,  into  the  tache.  1885 
LOCK  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  iv.  163/2  The  earliest  and 
crudesl  syslem  of  evaporation  was  the  'copper  wall',  or 
'battery 'of  open  pans  called  '  teaches  '  (taches, tayches,  &c.i. 

t2.  Applied  to  the  Hat  iron  pan  in  which  tea 
leaves  are  dried.  Obs. 

1701  J.CUNNINGHAM  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIII.  1206  The 
Bing  Tea  is  the  second  growth  in  April :  and  Singlo  the 
last  in  May  and  June,  bothdry'd  a  little  inTatches  or  Pans 
over  the  Fire.  1802  Kat.  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  764/2  Then 
they  [tea  leaves]  are  latched  :  this  is  done  by  throwing  each 
time  about  half  a  catty  of  leaves  into  the  latche,  and  stirring 
them  with  the  hand  Iwice,  ihe  tatche  being  very  hot.  [Foot 
note}  Tatche  is  a  flat  pan  of  cast  iron. 

f  Tache,  s6.4  Obs.  rare—1.  Also  5  tach, 
tacche,  tasohe,  tasshe.  [Origin  obscure.] 
Touch-wood,  tinder. 

1393  LANCL.  /'.  PI.  C.  xx.  211  Bote  bou  haue  lache  [f.  rr. 
tach,  tasche,  tasshe,  B.  xvn.  245  lowe]  to  take  hit  with  tundi-r 
and  broches,  Al  by  labour  is  lost. 

Tache  (tsetj,  taj),  v.1  Now  dial.  Forms :  (4 
tass),  5-6  tatch,  6-7  tacJi(e,  7-  Sc.  tash.  [a.  F. 
taclier,  OF.  tackier  to  stain,  soil,  f.  lache,  TACHE 
rf.l]  trans.  To  stain  or  taint,  esp.  with  moral 
defilement,  or  with  the  imputation  of  guilt  or 
shameful  conduct;  to  stigmatize;  rarely  (quot. 
1541),  to  infect  physically.  Obs.  or  Sc.  dial. 

1390  GOWER  Can/.  III.  242  The  wyde  worW  merveileth  yit. 
Thai  he  [Solomon] . .  With  fleisshly  lustes  was  so  t.isscd  {rims 
passed].  1495  Trc-.'isa's  Barth.  De  P.  K.  VI.  v.  ( W.  de  W.) 
mvb,  Al  chyldern  ben  talchyd  wyth  euyll  maners.  1502 
ATKVNSON  tr.  De  Imitationi  in.  xxxiv.  223  Whal  shall  I 
say,  lhat  am  tached  thus  with  tribulacions.  1541  R.  COP 
LAND  Guydon's  Quest.  Chirurg.  Qijb,  To  be  scalled,  or 
tached  wilh  suche  infecle  dyseases,  or  lhal  he  here  some 
tache  vpon  hym.  1596  WARNER  Alt.  Eng.  x.  Iviii,  Other, 
wise  a  worthy  Prince,  nor  lache  we  him  but  so.  //'/</.  \i. 
Ixv.  (1612)  280  Though  she  did  obserue  his  soone  Reuolt.. 
And  him  thereof  had  tacht.  1598  BARRKT  Theor.  Wanes 
II.  i.  28  Infamous,  or  latched  with  foule  crimes.  .11649 
DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Hist.  Jos.  lr,  Wks.  (1711)  104  At  the 
least  to  leave  him  suspected  and  lached  wilh  ibis  Ireason. 


tease  an'  tash. 

b.  To  blemish,  deface;  to  tarnish  or  spoil 
slightly  by  handling  or  use ;  to  make  the  worse  for 
wear ;  lasheJ,  tarnished,  worn,  weather-beaten.  Sc. 


TACHE. 

17..  in  Ritson  Sc.  Songs  (1794)  I.  214  They're  lashed  like, 
and  sair  torn,  And  clouted  sair  on  ilka  knee.  1863  ALKX. 
SMITH  Dreamthorp  1.8  They  (books)  are  lashed  as  roses  are 


Co-of.  News  16  May  567  (E.U.D.)  If  thet  isna  Miss  Thorpe's    j 
new  body  slip. . .  Go  and  get  it  off  afore  yo'  tash  it  any  worse.    | 
Tache  vtxtj),  z>.2  Obs.  or  dial.  Also  4-5  taccne, 
5-7  tatehe,  5-9  tatoh.    [f.  TACHE  r*.z,  or  from  the 
same  root.     In  sense  2  (and  sometimes  in  I),  app. 
aphetic  from  atache,  ATTACH.] 

1.  tram.  To  fasten,  attach,  fix,  secure  (a  person 
or  thing).     Also  fig. 

01310  in   Wright  Lyric  P.  xxv.  70  Thy  love  sprenges 
tacheth  me.    c  1315  SHOREHAM  Poems  11.  101  Po  by  chyld 
was  an-honge,  Itached  to  be  harde  Ire  Wyb  nayles  gret  and 
longe  !    c  1330  R.  BBUNNE  Chrm.  Wacc  (Rolls)  12056  Ropes 
..to  tache^  teye.      1483  Cath.  A«gt.   37&/2  To  Tache, 
attaclnare.     1530   PALSGR.  746/1,    I   tache  a  .gowne  or  a    j 
typpet  with  a  tache.     1575  Gamin.  Curtail  II.  ill,   io  seeke 
for  a  thonee  Therwith  this  breech  to  tatehe  &  tye.     1609  K. 
BARNERD  faith/.  Sheph.  To  Rdr.  7  Tatcjiing  matter  together    | 
with  dependancie. 

2.  To  lay  hold  of  (a  person)  ;    esp.  to  arrest, 
apprehend  by  legal  authority  ;   =•  ATTACH  v.  I  a. 

c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bit.  5690  Thei  scholde  for  euere  him 
haue  tached,  Ne  hadde  ben  duk  Menescene.  c  1440  Jacob  s 
Will  24  Alle  t>at  malycyously  tachyn,  arestyn,  or  endyten . . 
men  of  holy  cherch.  1:1470  HENRY  H'allace  vll.  304  Ihar 
folowed  him  fyfteyn  Wicht,  wallyt  men.. to  tach  him  to  the 


\ 


upon  hym.  ?«i63S  FOKBES  Disc.  Pervers  Deceit  6  (Jam.) 
A  cunning  and  long  covered  thiefe  latched  with  innumer 
able  fanges  [plunder]. 

Hence  Ta'ching  vbl.  sl>.  and///,  a.  Taclnugend, 
a  shoemaker's  waxed  thread  pointed  with  a  hog's 

bristle. 

£•1440  Promp.  Parv.  485/2  Tachynge,  or  a-restynge, 
arestacio.  (-1485  E.  E.  Misc.  (Walton  Club)  73  Grynd 
hem  togedyre  a  longe  lyme  one  a  slone,  lyHe  hit  be  somdele 
tacchynge.  c  1535  BYGOD  Iinpropriations  in  Levels  !>cr/n. 
(Arb.)  Introd.  isSiiatchynge  and  scratchinge,  tatchynge  and 
patchynge,  scrapinge  and  rakynge  togylherof  almost  all  the 
fatle  benefyces.  1611  COTCR.,  l.igneul,  shoemakers  thread  ; 
or,  a  latching  end.  a  1763  SHENSTONE  Ess.,  Men  <$  Manners 
(1765)  187  A  cobler  wilh  ten  or  a  dozen  children  dependent 
on  a  latching  end.  1858  H.  AINSWORTH  Menya  Clilktrot 
i.  15  Canes. .tied  with  latching  end  lo  prevenl  them  from 
splitling.  1881  Lcicfstersh.  Glass.  s.v.,  Every  piece  of 
'  lachin-end '  used  in  joining  has  a  hog's  bristle  fixed  at  each 
end  so  as  to  act  as  a  kind  of  flexible  needle. 

t  Tache,  ?'.3  Obs.  [Perh.  the  same  in  origin  as 
TACHE  v,-  ;  cf.  OF.  atachier  in  sense  '  to  attack ',  It. 
attaccare  to  attach,  to  attack,  and  see  note  to 
ATTACH  v.~\  inlr.  To  make  a  (hostile)  charge  or 
attack ;  to  charge. 

(i  1400-50  Alexander  2622  Knijtis  on  cursours  kest  ban  in 
fewtire,  Taches  \Dnbl.  Jlf\.  tachyng]  in-to  largelis  tamed 
"  lire  brenys  (r.  r.  brynnes].  c  1400  Sege  Jerusalem  6^6 

guards  &  arwes  . .  1  oysen  at  be  loures :  lachcn  on  be 
jewes.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  6717  Telamon  hym  lacchil  on 
with  a  lore  speire.  Ibid.  6783  Deffibus  the  doughty,.. 
Tachit  vpon  Teutro,  a  full  tore  dynt.  Ibid.  8297  Then 
Diamede . .  On  Troiell  with  tene  tachet  belyue. 

t  Tache,  tatch,  v.*  Obs.  rare.  [f.  TACHE  sb.y\ 
trans.  To  dry  (tea)  in  a  'tache'  or  shallow  pan. 

1802  Nat.  Hist,  in  Ann.  Kef.  765/1  Bohea  tea  is  gathered, 
sunned  in  baskels,  rolled  with  the  hand,  and  Ihen  latched, 
which  completes  it.  Ibid.,  Tatching  seems  to  give  the  green 
colour  to  the  leaves  of  the  tea  Irees. 

Tache,  early  ME.  var.  of  TEACH  v. 
t  Ta'ched,  a.  Obs.     Also  5  techyd,  tacched. 
[f.  TACHE  sl>.1  +  -ED  '•*.]   Having  qualities  of  a  speci- 
6ed  kind  ;  (well-  or  ill-)  mannered  or  conditioned. 
c  1400  tr.  Seereta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  116  He  Kat  hauys 
a  lityll  fface..ys  wycked,  and  euyl-techyd,  deceyuant,  and 
dronkelew.    a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1906)  18  All  genlil- 
women  and  nobill  maydenes.. ought  to  be  goodli,   meke, 
wele  tached,  ferine  in  estate,  behauing,  and  maners.    c  1450 
Merlin  88  The  trewesl  of  Ihis  londe  and  beste  tacched.    1532 
MORE  Co'tfut.  Tindale  Wks.  556'2  An  euil  lached  horse 
shakelh  ofsomelime  the  bridle  and  runneth  out  at  large, 
f  Ta'cheless,  a.     Obs.rare~l.  In  4  teccheles. 
[f.  TACHE  ttM  +  -LESS.]     Stainless,  faultless. 

13..  Gaw.  ft  Gr.  Knt.  917  Now  schal  we  semlych  se 
sle3tez  of  bewez,  &  be  teccheles  termes  of  talkyng  noble. 

Tacheometer  (tiEk/ip'mi'taa).  [a.  F.  tachio- 
metre,  f.  Gr.  raxf-,  obi.  stem  of  raxti-s  quick, 
swift,  rax°s  swiftness  +  -METER  :  see  also  TACHY- 
METEB.]  A  name  given  to  instruments  (of  which 
there  are  various  kinds)  for  the  rapid  location  of 
points  on  a  survey ;  =  TACHYMETEB.  Hence 
Tacheometric  a.,  pertaining  to  a  tacheometer  or 
tacheometry  ;  Tacheo-metry,  surveying  by  means 
of  a  tacheometer. 

1876  Cntal.  Sci.  App.  S.  Kens.  425  The  Tacheometer  of 
Gentilli..  .The  means  by  which  it  measures  the  distance  is 
an  apparatus  which  obliges  the  lunetle  lo  traverse  an  un. 
varying  angle.  1888  B.  H.  BROUGH  Mine  Surveying  204 
The  aim  of  tacheometry  is  to  survey  and  level  simultaneously 
a  tract  of  ground  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  in  the 
least  possible  time.  1900  Nature  n  Oct.  571/2  Suggestions 
on  possible  methods  of  utilising  existing  transit  theodolites 
for  tacheometric  work.  1903  MAJOR  CLOSE  Text  /<'/.-.  Sur. 
veying  v.  51  Tacheometry  (called  also  in  American  books 
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been  used  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  England.    Ibid.  55    j 
The  term  'lacheometer'   is   best  confined  to   instruments 
which   have  this  optical  arrangement   [a  converging    lens    : 
between  ihe  object-glass  and  the  diaphragm  of  a  IheodohteJ. 

tTache'tte.  Obs.  rare-1,  [dim.  of  TACHE 
si.1,  a  spot :  see  -ETTE.]  A  stud. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  m.  xix.  (Roxb.)  166/1  Tacfultes, 
the  bullons  or  round  naile  heads  which  are  sel  about  Ihe 
skirts  or  the  Armour  to  adorn  and  set  it  out,  resembling 
little  spots, 

TachistoSCOpe  (ti-ki-st&konp).  [mod.  t.  Ur. 
T<ixi<7To-s  swiftest  +  -SCOPE.]  An  instrument  by 
means  of  which  objects  may  be  presented  to  the 
eye  for  a  brief  measured  period,  a  fraction  of  a 
second  ;  one  of  its  principal  applications  being  the 
measurement  of  '  the  span  of  apprehension ',  that 
is,  the  amount  of  detail  that  can  be  apprehended 
by  a  single  act  of  attention  or  apperception. 

1909  C.  S.  MYERS  Text-bk.  Exper.  Psychol.  415  The 
essentials  of  a  good  tachisloscope. 

t  Ta-chment,  ta'chement.  Obs.  [Aphetic 
f.  ATTACHMENT.] 

1.  Something  attached ;  an  appurtenance. 

la  1400  Morte  A rth.  1568,  I  ?if  the  for  thy  tybandez  [MS, 
thjiandez]  Tolouse  be  riche,  The  tolle  and  be  lachementez, 
tavernez  and  ober. 

2.  A  judicial   seizure  or  apprehension  of  ones 
person  or  goods ;  cllipt.  the  writ  authorizing  such 
seizure:    =  ATTACHMENT  i,  2. 

14..  Customs  Malioa  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  58  Noo 
othyr  Balyffe  schal  make  no  lachemenl  nor  somond.  1467-9 
Paston  Lett.  II.  296  Be  ihe  wey  of  lachemenls  owle  of  ihe 
Chauncer.  1545  BRINKLOW  Coinpl.  41  Ye  haue  a  parcyall 
la\ve  in  making  of  lachmenlys,  firsl  come,  first  seruyd. 
Tachometer  (ta'kfvmftai).  [f.  Gr.  raxos  speed 
+  -METER:  cf.  barometer.'}  a.  An  instrument  by 
which  the  velocity  of  machines  is  measured,  b. 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  velocity  of  a 
moving  body  of  water,  a  current-measurer. 

1810  DoNKIN  in  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XXVIII.  185  An  instru 
ment  of  my  invention  for  indicating  ihe  velocity  of  machines, 
and  which  may  not  improperly  be  called  a  Tachometer. 
1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  42  The  method  of 
putting  the  tachometer  in  motion  whenever  we  wish  to 
examine  the  velocity  of  ihe  machine.  1864  WEIISTER, 
Tachometer,.. (b.}  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  velocity 
of  running  water  in  rivers,  canals,  &c.  1875  L.  D'A.  JACK 
SON  Hydraulic  Man.  I.  84  The  tachomeler  of  Briiningt  is 
the  best  instrument  of  this  type. 

So  Tacho'metry,  the  scientific  use  of  a  tacho 
meter  ;  the  measurement  of  velocity. 
1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Tachy-  (tse'ki\  combining  form  of  Gr.  Ta\v-s 
swift,  used  in  the  formation  of  some  scientific 
terms.  Taohhydrite,  Tachydrite,  Min.  [ad. 
Ger.  tachhydrit  (Rammelsberg  1856),  contr.  for 
*tachyhydrit,  f.  Gr.  iJSap  water  +  -ITE  l :  from 
its  property  of  deliquescing  readily],  a  chloride  of 
calcium  and  magnesium  found  at  Stassftirt  in 
Prussian  Saxony.  Ta'chydida;xy  [Gr.  Si'Safis 
teaching]  :  see  qnot.  Ta'chydrome  [Gr.  -8/>o/i-os 
-running,  -runner,  Spo^oy  a  race-course],  angli 
cized  form  of  Tachydromus,  Illiger's  name  for  the 
ornithological  genus  Cursorius,  a  small  group  of 
birds  allied  to  the  Plovers ;  =  COURSER  '< ;  so 
Tachydro'mian,  a  bird  of  this  group  ;  Tachy  - 
dromous  a.,  of  the  tachydromes ;  cursorial. 
Ta'chygen,  Biol.  [-GEN  1],  the  sudden  appearance 
of  an  organ  in  evolution ;  the  part  so  appear 
ing  (Webster  Sitppl,  1902) ;  so  Tachyge-nesls 
[GENESIS],  acceleration  in  development  by  the 
shortening  or  suppression  of  intervening  stages ; 
Tachygene'tic  a.,  of  or  exhibiting  tachygene- 
sis ;  Tachy  ge'nic  a.,  appearing  or  develop 
ing  suddenly  (Webster  Suppl.  1902).  Tachy- 
glo-ssal  a.,  Zool.  [Gr.  fXuiaaa  tongue],  of  a 
tongue :  capable  of  being  quickly  thrust  forth  and 
retracted,  as  that  of  the  ant-eater  ;  so  Tachy- 
glo-ssate  a.,  having  a  tachyglossal  tongue;  per 
taining  to  the  Tachyglossidx,  a  family  of  aculeate 
monotrematous  •mammals,  of  which  the  typical 
genus  Tachyglossus  contains  the  Echidna  or  porcu 
pine  ant-eater  of  Australia ;  Tachyglo'ssid,  an 
animal  of  this  family.  Tachyi'ater  [Gr.  itirpus 
healer] ,  '  one  who  cures  speedily '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
1898);  hence  Tachyi'atry,  the  art  of  quick 
healing  (ibid.}.  Tachypetous  a.  [irtr-,  stem  of 
TttTta9cu  to  fly  +  -ous],  swift-flying  (Mayne 
Expos.  Lex.  1860).  Tachypncea  (taikipnra) 
[Gr.  -irvoia,  {.  irve-fiv  to  breathe],  hurried  or  un 
usually  rapid  respiration.  Ta'chyscope  [-SCOPE], 
a  kind  of  kinetoscope,  in  which  a  series  of  re 
presentations  of  an  object  in  successive  phases 
of  motion  are  rapidly  revolved,  so  as  to  present 
the  appearance  of  actual  motion.  Tachytha'- 
natous  a.  [Gr.  Savarm  death  +  -ous],  killing 
quickly,  rapidly  fatal.  Tachytomy,  tachyo-tomy 
[Gr.  ro/iri  a  cutting],  the  art  of  rapid  surgical  or 
anatomical  operation. 
1866  BRANDE  &  Cox  Diet.  Sci.,  etc,  II.  532/3  *Tachydrite. 


TACHYGRAPHY 

1868  DANA  Min.  1 1 9  Tachhydrite. . .  Color  yellowish.  Trans 
parent  to  translucent.  Very  deliquescent  on  exposure.  1846 
WORCESTER,  *Tachydidaxy,  a  short  method  of  teaching. 
Scudamore.  1841  BRANDE  Diet.  Set.,  etc.  *  Tachydromians, 
the  name  of  a  family  of  wading  birds,  of  which  the  genus 
Tachydromus  is  the  type.  1860  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  1247/1 
Having  the  Tachydromus  for  their  type :  "tachydromous. 
1893  HYATT  in  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  77  Thus,  from 
Cope's  point  of  view,  *tachygenesis  is  the  law  of  progres 
sion,  and  retardation  is  the  law  of  retrogression,  and  they 
are  both  essential  parts  of  his  law  of  acceleration  and  re 
tardation.  Ibid.  79  Normal  types  in  which  tachygenesis 
occurs  in  a  marked  way  might  be  called  *tachygenelic. 


the  respirations  are  hurried.  1889  Sci.  Amer.  r6  Nov.  310/1 
Mr.  Anschuetz  has  invented  apparatus  by  means  of  which 
these  [animated]  pictures  may  be  exhibited  in  a  very  per 
fect  manner.  This  instrument. -is  known  as  the  ' electrical 
•tachyscope  '.  1860  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  "Tachythanatous. 

1890  in  BILLINGS  Nat.  Mcd.  Diet,     1898  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
"Tachyotomy,  *Tachytomy. 

II  Tachycardia  (UekikaMdia).  Path.  [mod.L. 
f.  Gr.  raxv-s  swift  +  napSla  heart.]  'Abnormal 
paroxysmal  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action '  (Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.). 

1889  Lancet  2  Mar.  442/1  Those  nerve  cells  and  fibres 
which  are  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  tachycardia. 

1891  Ibid.  2  May  1012/1  Dr.  Wood  proposes  the  restriction 
of  the  name  'tachycardia'  to  those  cases  in  which  very 
violent  heart  action  occurs  without  obvious  reason.     1898 
Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  V.  813   Tachycardia,  .is  improperly 
applied  in  the  sense  of  mere  rate;  it  is  the  name  of  a  parti 
cular  disease. 

So  Tachyca-rdiac  [cf.  CARDIAC],  a.  adj.,  of 
or  pertaining  to  tachycardia  ;  b.  sb.  a  person  sub 
ject  to  or  affected  with  tachycardia. 

1898  AllbiMs  Kyst.  Me,i.V.  828  The  tachycardiac  attacks 
have  been  the  cause  of  this  disposition.  Ibid.  832  One  of 
my  tachycardiacs  began  to  ride  a  bicycle  two  years  ago, 
and  with  much  advantage. 

Tachygraph  (tarkigraf).  [a.  F.  tachygraphe, 
ad.  Gr.  raxvypaipos  a  swift  writer,  a  scribe,  f.  Tax«-s 
swift  +  -~fpa$<K  writing,  writer.] 

1.  One  who  practises  tachygraphy;  a  writer  of 
shorthand,  a  stenographer ;  spec,  one  of  the  short 
hand  writers  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 

1810  Hist.  Europe  in  Ann.  Reg.  114/2  If  all  the  speeches 
. .  were  faithfully  represented  by  the  bench  of  tachygraphes. 
1865  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  87  Of  Greek  scribes  there 
were  two  kinds,  the  tachygraph  (raxuvpa^oO,  and  the  calli- 
graph  («aAAi-ypa<f>oO.  iQgsFAKKAKCat/u-r.C^omfs II. 142 The 
other  tachygraph,  Phocas,  had  also  reported  this  sermon. 

2.  A  tachygraphic  writing.    (In  mod.  Diets.) 
Hence    Tachygrapher,     Tachygraphist,     a 

shorthand  writer,  a  stenographer ;   =  sense  I . 

1887  Casselts  Encycl.  Diet.,  Tachygrapher.  1891  in  Cent. 
Diet.  1895  FARRAR  Gather.  Clouds  II.  151  That  you.  .may 
injure  my  reputation  as  a  tachygraphist. 

Tachygraphic  (trckigrse-fik),  a.     [f.  as  prec. 

+  -ic:  cf.  GRAPHIC.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  art 
of  tachygraphy  or  rapid  writing ;  spec,  applied  to 
a  cursive  or  running  handwriting  as  opposed  to 
one  having  separate  and  fully-formed  letters,  also 
to  writing  with  many  contractions,  ligatures,  and 
compendia. 

a  1763  BYROM  Robbery  Cambr.  Coach  xii,  '  No  Help  ! ' 
said  I,  '  No  Tachygraphic  Pow'r,  To  interpose  in  this  un 
equal  Hour  ! '  —  A  rt  Eng.  Poetry  vi,  To  learn  the  truly 
tachygraphic  Plan.  1852  H.  ROGERS  Ed.  Faith  (1853)  38 
Amuse  yourself  (I  know  your  old  tachygraphic  skill,).. by 
jotting  down  some  fragments  of  our  absurdities.  1879 
RENOUF  Hibbert  Lett.  14  The  Egyptians  had  from  the 
earliest  times  used  a  tachygraphic  or  cursive  character 


a  new  set  of  compendia  commonly  called  tachygraphic  signs. 
So  Tachygra-phical  a.  [see  -ICAL]    --  prec. 
1764  JEFFERSON  Let.  Writ.  1892  I.  356,  I  will  send  you 
some  of  these  days  Shelton's  Tachygraphical  Alphabet,  and 
directions.     1882-3  Schaffs  Encycl.   Relig.   Knowl.    III. 
2556/1  The  old  character,  .was  altered,  .and  assumed  some 
what  of  a  cursive,  or  tachygraphical  form. 

Tachygrapho'meter.     [See  TACHYGBAPH 
and  -METER.]     (See  quot.  1900.) 


The  first  of  these.,  corresponds  to  a  transit,  and  the  second 
to  an  alidade.  The  latter  called  a  tachygraphometer,  for 
use  with  the  plane-table. 

Tachygraphy  (tiki-gran).  [f.  Gr.  raxv-s 
swift +  -GUAPHY.]  'The  art  or  practice  of  quick 
writing'  (J.) ;  variously  applied  to  shorthand,  and 
(in  palaeography)  to  cursive  as  distinguished  from 
angular  letters,  to  the  Egyptian  hieratic,  anil  to 

i    the  Greek  and  Latin  writing  of  the  Middle  Ages 
with  its  many  abbreviations  and  compendia. 
1641  SHELTON  (title]  Tachygraphy.     The  most  exact  and 

i  compendious  methode  of  short  and  swift  writing.  _  1656 
BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Tachygraphy,  the  art  or  description  of 
swift  writing.  1778  KIPPIS  Biog.  Brit.  (ed.  2)  I.  538  note, 
Thomas  Shelton  became  famous.. for  his  Tachygraphy ;  or 
easy,  exact,  and  speedy  short  writing.  1826  Ktiin.  ftn'. 
XLV.  145  The  Hieratic.. is  immediately  derived  from  the 
hieroglyphic,  of  which  it  is  merely  a  tachygraphy.  1890 
E.  M.  THOMPSON  in  Classical  Rev.  May  220/1  The  twofold 

I    system  of  tachygraphy,   if  it   may  be   so  termed,  in   use 

I    among  the  scribes  of  the  middle  ages. 


TACHYLITE. 

Tachylite,  -lyte  (toe-kibit).  Min.    [ad.  Ger. 

tachylit  (lireithaupt  1826),  f.  Gr.  raxv-s  swift  + 
AuT<5s  soluble,  in  reference  to  its  easy  fusibility.] 
'A  black  basaltic  glass,  formerly  regarded  as  a 
homogeneous  mineral  *  (Chester  Diet.  Min.}. 

Tachylyte  basalt^  a  variety  of  basalt  having  glassy  sel 
vages,  and  a  highly  microlithic  basis. 

1868  DANA  Mm,  245  The  species  may  be  the  same  with 
tachylyte.  1879  RUTLEY  Stud.  Rocks  x.  113  A  proceeding 
analogous  to  that  which  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  some 
tachylytes.  1888  G.  A.  J.  COLE  in  Q.  yrnl.  Geol.  Soc.  XLI  V. 
300  On  some  additional  occurrences  of  Tachylite.  Ibid.^ 
This  tachylite  adhered  more  firmly  to  the  contact  rocks  than 
to  the  mass  from  which  it  was  developed. 

Hence  Tachyli'tlo,  -lytic  a.,  of  the  nature  of, 
composed  of,  or  containing  tachylite. 

1888  G.  A,  J.  COLE  in  O.  Jml.  Geol.  Soc.  XLIV.  303  The 
vein.. showed  thin  tachylitic  selvage. 

Tachymeterftseki-m/ts.!).  Alsotachyometer. 
[mod.  f.  Gr.  raxv-s  swift  +  -METER  ;  so  F.  tachy- 
mttre  (a  form  more  on  Gr.  analogies  than  TACHEO- 
METER).]  Name  of  a  surveying  instrument,  adapted 
to  the  rapid  location  of  points  on  a  survey.  So 
Tachymetric  a.,  Tachymetry,  the  use  of  such 
an  instrument. 

1860  MAYNE  Exgos.  Le.v.,  Tackymeter^  term  for  an  in- 
strument  for  quickly  measuring  level  surfaces.  1891 
BUFF  &  BERCER  Handbk.  Engln.  fy  Surv.  Instr.  109  The 
name  Tachymeter,  or  rapid  measurer,  has  been  applied  for 
many  years,  in  Kurope,  to  instruments  of  this  description. 
Ibid.,  Tachymetry.  1900  H.  M.  WILSON  Topogr.  Surveying 
xii.  236  Tachymetry,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  tachyo- 
metry.. enables  the  operator,  by  a  single  observation  upon 
a  rod,  to  obtain  the  necessary  horizontal  and  vertical  data 
for  the  determination  of  the  three  elements  of  position  of  a 
point  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Ibid.>  There  are  practically 
two  systems  of  tachymetric  measurement :  The  angular  or 
tangential  system;  and  The  stadia,  telemeter,  or  subtend 
system.  Ibid,  xit'u  282  A  most  satisfactory  tachymeter, 
both  for  filling  in  details  on  large-scale  maps,  and  for  carry- 
ing  on  rough  geographic  or  exploratory  surveys. 

t  Taxid,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  tacere  to  be 
silent  +  -ml ;  cf.  a«V/from  L.  acere.~\=  TACIT. 

1651  J.  F[REAKE]  Agripfas  Occ,  Philos.  119  Whence  also 
the  tacid  consents  of  animals  seem  to  agree  with  divine 
bodies.  1659  '!'•  PECKR  Pamassi  Pittrp.  38  In  the  Chest . . 
lockt  up,  of  your  most  Tacid  Breast. 

Hence  t  Ta'cidly  adv.    **  TACITLY. 

1640  G.  SANDYS  Christ's  Passion  in.  255  Nor  Loaves,  so 
tacidly  increast,  Againe  so  many  thousands  feast. 

Tacit  (tre'sit),  «.  Also  7-8  tacite.  [ad.  L. 
tacit-US -,  pa.  pple.  of  tacere  to  be  silent.  Cf.  F. 
tacite  (i4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  Unspoken,    unvoiced;     silent,    emitting    no 
sound  ;  noiseless,  wordless. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  r.  i.  §  i  Without  the  interruption 
of  tacite  obiections.  1628  LE  GRVS  tr.  Barclay^s  Argenis 
73  With  a  tacit  vpbraiding  she  put  them  in  mind,  1798 
LANDOR  Cebir  n.  238  With  a  long  and  tacit  step. .  He  looked 
and  tottered  on  a  black  abyss.  1824  W.  IRVING  7*.  Trav.  I. 
113  A  tacit  thankfulness  in  his  looks,  as  if  he  felt  grateful  to 
me.  1854  J.S.  C.ABBOTT  Napoleon  (1855)  II.  xviii.  329  One 
of  those  tacit  prayers  to  which  no  language  can  give  ade 
quate  expression. 

b.  Saying  nothing  ;  still,  silent. 

1604  R.  CAWORF.V  Table  Alph.,  Tacite,  still,  silent,  saying 
nothing.  1651  HOBBF.S  Govt.  $  Soc.  xv.  §  3.  238  Gods  lawes 
are  declar'd  after  a  threefold  manner:  first,  by  the  tacit 
dictates  of  Right  reason,  next  by  immediate  revelation  [etc.]. 
1804  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1837)  HI.  497  If  the 
British  Government  had  remained .  .a  tacit  spectator  of 
events.  1866  CARLVLE  Ke»iin.t  Irving  (1881)  I.  221  Edward 
Strachey  was.  .a  man  rather  tacit  than  discursive. 

2.  Not  openly  expressed  or  stated,  but  implied ; 
understood,  inferred.      Tacit  mortgage,  a  lien  in 
the  nature  of  a  mortgage  created  by  operation  of 
law.     Tacit  relocation  :  see  RELOCATION. 

(c  '575  Biilfonrs  Practicks  (1754)  208  Tacita  reloeatto.\ 
1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  251  This  tacite 
approveing  of  these  commissioners,  men  so  highlie  guiltie, . . 
argues  a  great  decay  of  zeal),  and  courage.  1681  STAIR 
Instit.  Lain  Scot.  i.  x.  $  61.  149  In  the  tacite  legal  hypo 
thecation,  [our  custom]  hath  only  allowed  a  few.  1690  LOCKE 
Hum.  Und.  in.  u.  5  8  Common  use,  by  a  tacit  Consent, 
appropriates  certain  Sounds  tocertain  Ideas  in  all  Languages. 
1705  ADDISON  Italy,  Monaca  (1733)  23  A  tacit  Acknowledg 
ment  that  Monarchy  is  the  more  honourable.  1881  Spectator 
30  Apr.  573  Locke's  doctrine  of  a  tacit  social  compact. 

Tacite  an  (Ufsittin),  a.  [f.  the  name  of  the 
Roman  historian  Tacitus  (c  54-1 17) :  see  -AN.] 
Pertaining  to  Tacitus,  or  resembling  his  pregnant 
sententious  style.  So  Taxitist,  a  student  or 
follower  of  Tacitus  ;  Ta'citize  v.t  intr.  to  write 
in  the  style  of  Tacitus. 

1890  LOWELL  Milton's  Areop.  Lat.  Lit.  Ess.  (1891)  101 
He  [Milton]  is  never  weary  of  insisting  on  the  *Tacitean 
distinction  between  liberty  and  license.  1007  Athenaeum 
7  Sept.  265  f$  Accurate  scholarship,  especially  in  matters  of 
Tacitean  diction,  1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  BoccalinCs  Advts. 
fr.  Parnass.  i.  xxiii.(i674)  24  He  might  like  a  "Tacitist  have 
written  the  Civil  Wars  of  Flanders.  1833  ROSCOH  tr. 
Pfllico's  Ten  Years"  Intprisonm.  xxxvi,  With  all  my  admi 
ration  for  the  genius  of  Tacitus,  I  had  never  much  faith  in 
the  justice  of  "tacitising  as  he  does. 

Tacitly  (Ue-sitli),  adv.    [f.  TACIT  a.  +  -LY*.] 
1.  \Vilhoutspeaking;  silently;  quietly. 
1643  I'RVNNK  Rentes  Master-Piece  (ed.  2)  24  The  secular 
lesuites  have  bought  all  this  street,  and  have  reduced  it 
into  a  quadrangle,  where  a  lesuiticall  Colledge  is  tacitly 
built.    1751  EARL  ORRERY  Remarks  Swift  (1751)  88  Here 
VOL.  IX. 
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a  reflection  naturally  occurs,  which  ..leads  me  tacitly  to 
admire,  and  confess  the  ways  of  Providence.  1866  GEO. 
ELIOT  /•".  Holt  i,  To  be  no  longer  tacitly  pitied  by  her  neigh 
bours  for  her  lack  of  money. 

2.  Without  stating  or  expressing  it ;  by  implica 
tion  :  cf.  TACIT  a.  2. 

1635  EARL  STRAFFORD  Lett.  (1739)  1. 471  Not  tac'itely  or  by 
way  of  Consequence,  but  even  in  express  and  binding  Terms. 
1660  STANLEV  Hist.  Philos.  Ill,  i.  30  He  tacitely  implyed 
that  the  rest  of  mankind  were  but  beasts.  1735  BERKELEY 
FreC'think.  in  Math.  §  21  There  are  certain  points  tacitly 
admitted  by  mathematicians.  1825  MCCULLOCH  Pol.Econ. 
n.  iv.  179  If,  as  M.  Sismondi  has  tacitly  assumed,  the 
machines  cost  nothing. 

Ta'citness.  rare.  [f.  TACIT  a.  +  -NE83.]  The 
quality  of  being  tacit ;  silence. 

1657  W.  MORICE  Coenei  quasi  Koiinj  xxxii.  298  To  instruct 
..our  brethren,  who  by  our  tacitnesse  might  be  scandalized. 
1885  PATER  Marius  the  Epicurean  I.  15  That  inward  tacit- 
ness  of  mind  esteemed  so  important  by  religious  Romans. 

Taciturn  (tre'situm),  a.  [ad.  L.  tacitnrn-iis, 
f.  tacit-its,  TACIT.]  Characterized  by  silence  or 
disinclination  to  conversation  ;  reserved  in  speech; 
saying  little;  uncommunicative. 

1771  SMOt.LETT  Humph.  Cl.  26  June,  Grieve,  .was  very  sub 
missive,  respectful,  and  remarkably  taciturn.  1816  Remarks 
£tti^.  A/<I«H.  6iThe  people  in  Europe  who  partake  most  with 
us  in  this  taciturn  propensity,  are  the  Dutch.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist,  Eitg1.  vi.  II.  68  Godolphin,  cautious  and  taciturn,  did 
his  best  to  preserve  neutrality.  1876  HKISTOWK  The,  <y 
Pract.  Med.  (1878)  875  The  patient  becomes  apathetic, 
morose  or  taciturn,  or  irritable. 

Hence  Ta'citurnlst,  one  who  practises  habitual 
silence  or  reserve;  Ta'citurnly  adv.,  in  a  taci 
turn  manner  ;  with  habitual  reserve. 

1887  Congrcgationalist  (U.S.)  10  Feb.  (Cent.  Diet.)  His 
[von  Moltke's]  more  than  eighty  years  seemed  to  sit  lightly 
on  'the  great  *taciturnist '.  1847  WEBSTKR,  * Taciturnly, 
silently,  without  conversation.  1902  A.  AUSTIN  Ld.  Kitchener 
in  Standard  12  July  5/2  Honours  he  needs  not,  for  about 
his  brow  He  bears  them  clustered,  taciturnly  great. 

Taciturnity  (taesitS-jmti).  Also  5  -te(e,  6 
-ty(e,  6-7  -tie.  [a.  F.  taciturnitc  (i4th  c.),  or  ad. 
L,  tacitumitas,  f.  taciturn-us  :  see  prec.  and  -ITY.] 

1.  Habitual  silence  or  disinclination  to  conversa 
tion  ;  reservedness  in  speech ;  a  taciturn  character 
or  state. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  in.  xli.  ITS  Ober  whiles  he 
aunsuerde,  lest  by  his  taciturnhe  occasion  of  ofTendynge 
mi}t  haue  be  yoven.  1491  GAXTON  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  dc  W. 
'495)  i*  '•  99^/2  In  the  sayde  monasterie  was  so  grcte 
tacyturnytee  and  scylence.  1576  FLEMING  FanopL  Kpist. 
145,  I  cannot  in  this  poinct  vse  tacitunutie  and  silence.  1606 
SHAKS.  Tr,  %•  Cf.  iv.  ii.  75  The  secrets  of  nature  Haue  not 
more  gift  in  laciturnitie.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  261  F  r 
My  natural  Taciturnity  hindered  me  from  shewing  my  self 
to  the  best  Advantage.  1809  W.  IRVING  Knickerb.  in.  viii. 
(1861)  107  Our  ancestors  were  noted  as  being  men  of  truly 
Spartan  taciturnity.  1856  Miss  MULOCK  J.  Halifax  ix, 
After  which  brief  reply  John  relapsed  into  taciturnity. 

2.  Sc.  Law.  The  silence  of  the   creditor   occa 
sioning  the  extinction  of  an  obligation  in  a  shorter 
periofl   than   forty   years*   prescription :    it    being 
presumed  lhat  the  creditor  would  not  have  been 
so  long  silent  if  the  debt  had  not  been  paid   or 
the  obligation  implemented. 

1765-8  ERSKINE  Instil.  Law  Scot.  in.  vii*.  §  29  (1773)  533 
No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down,  at  what  precise  times 
actions  may  be  lost  by  taciturnity.  1838  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law 
Scot.  967/2  The  only  cases  in  which  extinction  by  such  taci 
turnity  has  been  recognised  were  those  of  bills  of  exchange, 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  sexennial  prescription. 

fTacitii'rnous,  a.  Obs.  rare"0,  [f.  L.  tad- 
turn-its  TACITTKN  +  -OUS.]  =  TACITURN. 

1727  UAILEY  Diet.  vol.  II,  Tacitumvus,  silent,  saying 
nothing,  making  no  Noise. 

Tack  (taek),  sb*  Forms:  4-6  tak,  takk(e, 
5-7  tacke,  6  take,  (pi.  tax),  5-  tack.  [TACK  sb.l 
and  z*.1  go  together,  and  are  doublets  of  TACHE 
j/».2,  v2  (q.v.),  though  forms  in  k  or  q  are  not 
recorded  in  OF.,  and  the  etymological  history  is 
obscure.  For  the  ulterior  etymology  Diez  com 
pares  Ger.  zacken  prong,  MHG.  zacke,  Du.  tak 
bough  ;  so  also  Kluge.  (The  occurrence  of  Ir. 
fata,  Gael,  tacaid  nail,  tack,  peg,  Breton  tack 
small  nail,  has  suggested  a  Celtic  origin  for  the 
root  too,  but  this  Thurneysen  rejects.)  App.  most 
of  the  senses  of  the  sb.,  including  sense  5,  were 
derived  from  the  vb.,  but  the  nautical  senses  of 
the  vb.  arose  out  of  sense  5  of  the  sb.,  and  in  their 
turn  gave  rise  to  senses  6  and  7.] 

I.   That  which  fastens  or  attaches,  etc. 

1.  That  which  fastens  one  thing  to  another,  or 
things  together :  applied  to  a  fibula  or  clasp,  a 
buckle,  a  hook  or  stud  fitting  into  an  eye  or  loop, 
a  nail,  or  the  like.  Obs.  exc.  as  in  senses  2,  3. 

13..  Minor  Poems  fr.  Ifernon  MS.  III.  410  He  hot  a  bite 
bat  made  vs  Male,  Til  fruit  weore  tied  on  treo  wij?  tak  ;  O 
fruit  for  anoj>er.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  485/2  Takke  (//.,  P. 
or  botun)(</WK/a,y?-rw/ii,  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxii.  69 
Unto  the  crose  of  breid  and  lenth,  Syne  tyit  him  on  with 
greit  irne  takkis.  1617  MINSIIBU  Ductor*  A  tacke  or  hooke, 
vid.  Buckle,  Clasp.  1670  EACHARD  Cont.  Clergy  70  The 
tackes  put  into  the  loops  did  couple  the  curtains  of  the  tent, 
and  sew  the  tent  together.  1696  Lond.  Caz.  No.  3228/4 
Lost..,  3  pair  of  black  Stays,,  .one  with  black  Buckles,  in 
black  Tacks  and  black  Loops. 


TACK. 

b.  The  frsenum  of  the  tongue  (in  a  tongue-tied 
person). 

16711  LIVINGSTON  L»t.  in  Wodrow  Soc.  Set.  Bior.  (1845)  I. 
247  The  sight  of  the  father's  danger  brake  the  tack  of  a  son's 
tongue  who  was  tongue-tacked  from  birth. 

2.  spec.    (perh.    orig.   short    for   tack-nail:    see 
13  a.)     A  small  sharp- pointed  nail  of  iron  or  brass, 
usually  with  a  flat  and  comparatively  large  head, 
used  for  fastening  a  light  or  thin  object  to  some 
thing  more  solid,  especially  in  a  slight  or  temporary 
manner,  so  as  to  admit  of  easy  undoing. 

Tacks  are  distinguished  according  to  their  use,  as  carpet- 
tack,  one  used  for  fixing  a  carpet  on  the  floor ;  their  action, 
as  thumb-tack,  one  pushed  in  with  the  thumb,  as  a  diawing- 
pin ;  their  material,  as  brass  tack^  iron  tack,  TIX-TACK. 

[1463,  etc.:  see  tack-nail  in  12 a.]  1574  in  Feuillerat 
Revels  Q,  Eliz.  (1008)  237  Tackes  One  Thowsand.  a  1585 
POI.WART  Fly  ting  ?c.  Montgomerie  558  His  lugs. .That  to 
the  Tron  hes  tane  so  many  a  tacke.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
xxxiv.  xiv.  514  Yron,.for  nailes, studs, and  tackes,  emploied 
about  greeves  and  leg-harneis.  1688  R.  HOL.MK  Armoury 
in.  292/1  Two  sorts  of  tacks  used  by  [shoemakers],  the 
Sole  Tack  . .  and  the  Heel  Tack.  1703  MOXON  flfec/t, 
Kxerc.  53  Drive  in  a  small  Tack  on  each  side.  1745  1*. 
THOMAS  yrnl.  Ansoiis  I'cy.  259  The  Scale,,  is  made  of 
IJambo,  the  Divisions  distinguished  by  small  Crass  Tack*. 
1851  I).  JERROI.D  St.  Giles  xvi.  168  At  his  work,  driving  tin 
tacks  into  a  baby's  coffin. 

b.  (See  quot.) 

1847-78  HAI.MWEI.I.  s.  v.,  A  wooden  peg  for  hanging  dresses 
on  is  sometimes  called  a  tack. 

3.  Technical  uses,    a.  Gardening.  A  fastening  for 
shoots,  etc.,  consisting  of  a  strip  or  band  secured  at 
each  end  to  a  wall  or  the  like.      b.  Plumbing. 
A  strip  of  lead  having  one  end  soldered  to  a  pipe, 
and  the  other  fastened  to  a  wall  or  support. 

1545  Rates  (]f  Customs  a  vj,  Corke  takkcs  the  thousands 
x.s.  1615  W.  LAWSON  Country  /{ousw.  C,ard.  (1626)  7  To 
plant  Apricockes,  Cheries,  ami  Peaches,  by  a  wall,  and  with 
tacks,  and  other  meancs  to  spread  them  vpon,  and  fasten 
them  to  a  wall.  1658  KVKLYN  I'r.  dint.  (1675)  ^4  They  do 
extreamly  ill,  when  they  fagot,  and  bundle  together  a  great 
many  small  twii^-;,  in  one  tack.  1693  —  DC  la  (Juittf. 
Conif>l.  Card.  II,  41.  1823  1*.  Xi<  HOI.SON*  Pract.  /iuiLi. 
408  f  wo  broad  pieces  of  lead,  called  tacks,  are  attached  to 
the  back  lap-joints  and  spread  out,  right  and  It1  ft,  for  fasten 
ing  the  [socket]  pipes  to  the  wall  by  means  of  wall-hooks  of 
iron.  1877  S.  S.  HF.LLVKR  Plumber  ii.  33  When  there  are  no 
chases,  and  the  pipes  are  fixed  on  tacks,  the  tacks  should 
be  strong. 

4.  An  act  of  tacking  or  fastening  together,  now 
esp.  in  a  slight  or  temporary  way  ;  a  stitch,  esp.  a 
long  slight  stitch  used  in  fastening  seams,  etc.,  pre 
paratory  to  the  permanent  sewing ;  a  very  slight 
fastening  or  tie,  by  which  a  thing  is  loosely  held, 
as  hanging  by  a  tack. 

1705  VANBRUGH  Confed,  \.  ii,  If  dear  mother  will  give  us 
her  bier-sing,  the  parson  shall  give  us  a  tack  [cf.  TACK  :•.'  i  c]. 
1808  JAMIESON  s.  v.,  It  hings  l>y  a  tack,  it  lias  a  very  slight 
!  hold.  1878  DICKINSON  C  \tmbld.  Gfass.,  Tec&t  Tack,  a  stitch, 
'A  teck  i'  time  seavvs  nine  '.  Mod.  Give  it  a  tack,  to  huld 
it  together  until  there  is  time  to  stitch  it. 

b.  Adhesiveness,  tackiness;  esp.  in  Bookhind- 
ing)  *  a  slight  stickiness  remaining  in  leather  before 
the  varnish  or  dressing  is  quite  dry'  (C.  Davenport). 

1908  Academy  n  Apr.  656/1  It  is  very  cunningly  repio- 
duced,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  suggestion  of  a  slight  '  tack  ' 
belonging  to  old  leather. 

II.  Nautical  and  derived  senses.  (Sense  5  is  a 
special  application  of  i,  and  is  the  origin  of  sense  7 
of  the  vb.,  whence  again  conies  sense  6  here.) 

6.  A  rope,  wire,  or  chain  and  hook,  used  to  secure 
to  the  ship's  side  the  windward  clews  or  corners  of 
the  courses  (lower  square  sails)  of  a  sailing  ship 
when  sailing  close  hauled  on  a  wind  ;  also  the  rope, 
wire,  or  lashing  used  to  secure  amidships  the  wind 
ward  lower  end  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail. 

To  bring^  get,  haul,  or  put  the  tacks  aboard  (=  to  the 
board),  to  haul  the  tacks  into  such  a  position  as  to  trim  the 
sails  to  the  wind,  to  set  sail.  To  bring  or  have  the  star- 
board f<yt port  tacks  aboard^  to  set  the  sails  to,  or  sail  with, 
the  wind  on  the  side  mentioned.  Also  transf.  used  allusively 
in  reference  to  travelling  by  land. 

1481-90  Howard  Househ.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  ni  My  Lord 
paid  him  for  iij.  hausers,  a  peir  takkes  a  ratling  line  for 
Chewdes..xvA  1486  Naval  Accts.  Hen.  K//  (1896)  13 
A  payre  of  takkes  &  a  payr  of  shets  weying  occxlj  Ib.  1582 
L.  WARD  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  III.  757  Wee  brought  our 
tacks  aboord,  and  stoode  along  West  by  J^  orth  and  West 
larboord  tacked.  1611  COTGR.,  Coytes^  Tackes;  great  Ropes 
vsed  about  the  (maine)  sayle  of  a  ship.  1626  CAPT. 
SMITH  Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  28  The  wind  vcares,  git  your 
star-boord  tacks  aboord.  1617  —  Sea/nan's  (tram.  v.  23 
Tackes  are  great  ropes  which  hauing  a  wall-knot  at  one 
end  seased  into  the  clew  of  the  saile,  and  so  reeued  first 
thorow  the  chestres,  and  then  commeth  in  at  a  hole  in  the 
ships  sides,  this  doth  carry  forward  the  clew  of  the  saile  to 
maite  it  stand  close  by  a  wind.  1688  J.  CLAYTON  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XVI  1. 984  They  must  there  bring  the  contrary  Tack 
on  lioard  [i.e.  to  put  the  vessel  on  the  other  tack].  1747 
Gentl.  Mag.  521  The  wind  shifted  3  or  4  points,  which  obliged 
us  to  tack,  and  make  more  sail,  by  hauling  our  main  tack  on 
board.  1815  H.  B.  GASCOIGNE  Nov.  Fame  52  To  set  each 
Course  the  Tacks  they  Haul  on  Board,  Then  drag  the 
Sheets  aft,  as  they  can  afford.  1846  YOUNG  Nattt  Dict.t  The 
tack  of  a  fore  and  aft  sail  is  the  rope  which  keeps  down  its 
lower  forward  clue ;  and  of  a  studding  sail  that  which  keeps 
down  its  lower  outer  clue.  The  taclc  of  a  lower  studding- 
sail  is  called  the  Out-Haul. 

trans/,  1780  S.  CURWEN  yrnl.  fy  Lett.  22  June  (1864)  277 
Discouraged  from  proceeding  further  by  water, .  .and  taking, 
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TACK. 

as  the  sailors  phrase  it,  our  London  tack  on  board,  [we]  pro. 
cecded  the  next  stage  of  fifteen  miles.  i8zo  A.  GIFKOHD  MS. 
Ace.  7  Sept.,  We  took  our  land  tacks  on  board  of  our  waggon, 
and  directed  our  course  west  souwest  for  New  London. 

b.  The  lower  windward   corner   of  a  sail,   to 
which  the  tack  (rope  or  chain)  is  attached. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789),  Aboard  main  tack  I 
the  order  to  draw  the  main-tack,  i.  e.  the  lower  corner  of  the 


corner  at  the  foot  is  called  the  tack.  1904  F.  T.  BULLEN 
Creatures  of  Sea  xvii.  232  The  peak  of  the  sail  is  dropped  and 
the  tack  hoisted  ;  in  sea  parlance,  the  sail  is  '  scandalised  , 
•f-c.  Tack  of  a  flag  \  see  quot.  Obs. 

1794  Rigging  $  Seamanship  I.  176  Tack  of  a  Flag,  a  line 
spliced  into  the  eye  at  the  bottom  of  the  tabling,  for  secur- 
ing  the  flag  to  the  haliard. 

6.  An  act  of  tacking  (TACK  r.l  7) ;  hence,  the 
direction  given  to  a  ship's  course  by  tacking ;  the 
course  of  a  ship  in  relation  to  the  direction  of  the 
wind  and  the  position  of  her  sails;  a  course  or 
movement  obliquely  opposed  to  the  direction  of 
the  wind ;  one  of  a  consecutive  series  of  such 
movements  to  one  side  and  the  other  alternately 
made  by  a  sailing  vessel,  in  order  to  reach  a  point 
to  windward. 

A  ship  Is  said  to  be  on  the  starboard  or  port  tack  as  the 
wind  comes  from  starboard  or  port.  At  each  change  of 
tack,  the  relative  positions  of  the  tack  and  sheet  of  the 
courses  are  reversed. 

1614  SIR  R.  DUDLEY  in  Fortcsc.  Papers  (Camden)  9  Being 
fare  more  swyfte  then  thegallie.  .(espetiallyeupponatacke). 
1666  PEpys/>mry  4  July,  Even  one  of  our  flag-men  in  the 
fleete  did  not  know  which  tacke  lost  the  wind,  or  which  kept 
it,  in  this  last  engagement.  1676  Lond,  Gaz.  No.  1108/1 
Their  Admiral  was  lost  by  accident,  or  rather  neglect  of 
the  Seamen,  who  omitting  upon  a  Tack  to  fasten  the  Guns, 
they  run  all  to  one  side,  and  over-set  the  ship.  1694  NAR- 
BOROUGH,  etc.,  in  Ace,  Sev.  Late  I'oy.  i.  165  Before  the  Ship 
could  Ware  and  bring  to  upon  the  other  Tack,  She  struck. 


afternoon,  we  kept  standing  on  our  tacks,  between  the  island 
of  Potoe,  and  the  Grand  Ladrone.  1804  W.  LAYMAN  in 
Nicolas  Djsp.  Nelson  (1845)  V.  496  Turning  to  the  West 
ward,  against  the  wind,  some  tacks  do  not  exceed  one  mile. 
1836  MARRY  AT  Midsh,  Easy  xiii,  That  they  should  make 
short  tacks  with  her,  to  weather  the  point.  1885  Law  Times 
Rcf,  LI II.  54/1  The  J.  M.  Stevens  VM&  proceeding  under 
all  sail  close-hauled  on  the  port  tack. 

b.  fig,  and  transf.  A  zigzag  course  on  land. 
1788  J.  MAY  Jrnl.  fy  Lett.  (1873)  31,  I. .advanced  as  fast 
as  possible  to  finish  my  land  tacks.  1813  Salem  Gaz.  22  Oct. 
j/2  Saw  2  four  horse  wagons,  standing  abreast,  upon  their 
larboard  tacks,  head  towards  us.  1854  J-  L.  STEPHKSS  Centr. 
Atner.  363,  1  could  not  walk,  so  I  beat  up  making  the  best 
tacks  I  could,  and  stopping  every  time  I  put  about.  1893 
Q.  [CoucH]  Delect,  Duchy  305  Bontigo's  Van  . .  scaling  the 
acclivity . .  in  a  series  of  short  tacks. 

7.  fig.  A  course  or  line  of  conduct  or  action  ; 
implying  change  or  difference  from  some  preceding 
or  other  course. 

1675  V.  ALSOP  Anti-Sozzo  i.  29  No  man  more  real!  when 
he  offers  an  Injury,  nor  more  complemental  in  his  Courte 
sies;  for  he's  just  now  standing  upon  a  Tack.  1697  COLLIER 
Ess.  Mar.  Subj.  n.  (1709)  72  His  Business  will  be  to  follow 
the  Loudest  Cry,  and  make  his  Tack  with  the  Wind.  1795 
BURKE  Let.  to  Ld.  Auckland  Wks.  IX.  Pref.  22  Through 
our  publick  life,  we  have  generally  sailed  on  somewhat 
different  tacks.  1811  T.  CREEVEY  in  Cr.  Papers  (1904)  I. 
vii.  140  They  are  upon  a  new  tack  in  consulting  publick 
opinion.  1901  Scotsman  8  Mar.  6/5  The  bill . .  seemed  to 
proceed  upon  the  wrong  tack. 

b.  A  circuitous  course  of  conduct. 
1869  BALLANTYNE  Deanhaugh  117  (E.D.D.)  Your  nephew 
.  .canna  be  up  to  sae  mony  shifts  an'  tacks  as  you. 

III.  That  which  is  tacked  on  or  appended. 

8.  Something  tacked  on  or  attached  as  an  addition 
or  rider;   an   addendum,  supplement,  appendix; 
spec,  in  parliamentary  usage,  A  clause  relating  to 
some  extraneous   matter,   appended,  in   order   to 
secure  its  passing,  to  a  bill,  esp.  a  bill  of  supply. 

1705  in  Hearne  Collect,  10  Oct.  (O.  H.S.)  I.  54  All  the 
World's  a  general  Tack  Of  one  thing  to  another.  Why 
then  about  one  Honest  Tack  Do  Fools  make  such  a  Pother? 
1712  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  10  May,  The  parliament  will 
hardly  be  up  till  June.  We  were  like  to  be  undone  some 
days  ago  with  a  tack,  a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  vn.  (1823) 
V.  177  Some  tacks  had  been  made  to  money-bills  in  king 
Charles's  time.  1768  LD.  HILLSBOROUGH  in  North  Car. 
Col.  Rec.  VII.  868  Appointed  by  a  Law.  .especially  passed 
for  that  purpose,  and  not  by  way  of  Tack  to  a  Law  for  other 
purposes.  1787  Minor  \.  xiv.  52  My  mother  to  this  added  the 
following  lack.  1879  MJNTO  Defoe  v.  64  The  Lords  refused 
to  pass  the  Money  Bill  till  the  tack  was  withdrawn. 

b.  Tack-on :  the  act  of  tacking  something  on,  or 
that  which  is  tacked  on  or  added,  colloq. 

1905  Outlook  ii  Nov.  664/1  She  has  not  the  passion  for 
a  tack -on  which  is  general  in  this  country. 

9.  dial,  (some  doubtfully  belonging  here),    a.  A 
hanging  shelf:  see  quot.  1847-78.   b.  Each  of  the 
two  nibs  or  handles  of  a  scythe,     c.  Coal-mining. 
A  temporary  prop  or  scaffold  :   see  quots. 

a.  1446  Vat  ton  Church™,  Ace,  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  85  It. 
y  payde  to  Hurneman  for  ij  takys  vd.  c  1730  J.  POYNTER 
Dorset  Voc.  in  N.  %  Q.  6th  Ser.  VIII.  45/2  A  tack,  a  shelf. 
1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Tack,..*,  shelf.  A  kind  of  shelf  made 
of  crossed  bars  of  wood  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  on 
which  to  put  bacon,  &c.  1862  T.  HUGHES  in  Macm.Mag.V. 
246/1  An  ther  wur  beacon  upon  rack  An  plates  to  yet  it  upon 
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tack.  b.  a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia3  Tack, . .  the  handle 
of  a  sithe.  1891  P.  H.  EMERSON  Son  of  Fens  131  Some  on 
'em  fitting  new  sticks  to  the  scythes,  some  on  'em  putting  in 
tacks.  C.  1849  GREENWELL  Coal-trade  Terms  Northumb. 
ff  Durh.,  Tack,  a  small  prop  of  coal,  sometimes  left.. to 
support  it  until  the  kirving  is  finished,  except  knocking  out 
the  tack.  1883  GRESLEY  Coal  Mining  Gloss., Tack..  .(Som[er- 
setj.)  A  wooden  scaffold  put  into  a  pit-shaft  for  temporary 
purposes. 

IV.  As  a  quality. 

10.  Hold;  holding  quality;  adherence,  endurance, 
stability,  strength,  substance,  solidity.  Now  dial. 

1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troyu,  1868  Who  f>at  geynstryueth 
schal  haue  litel  tak.  c  1425  Cast,  Persev,  2987  in  Macro 
Plays  166  Tresor,  tresor,  it  hathe  no  tak.  1573  TUSSER 
Husb.  (1878)  168  What  tacke  in  a  pudding,  saith  greediegut 
wringer.  1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Deut.  Ixvi.  404  There  will 
neuer  bee  any  holde  or  tacke  in  it.  i6gi-<S6  CARYL  Expos. 
Job  xxii.  25  (1676)  2255  He  should  find,  .that  there  was  tack 
in  it,  that  it  was  solid  silver,  or  silver  that  had  strength  in  it. 
1884  Cheshire  Gloss.,  Tack,  ..hold,  confidence,  reliance. 
There  is  no  tack  in  such  a  one,  he  is  not  to  be  trusted. 
b.  Adhesive  quality,  stickiness :  cf.  TACKY  a. 

18..  Gilder's  Man.  28  (Cent.  Diet.)  Let  your  work  stand 
until  so  dry  as  only  to  have  sufficient  tack  to  hold  your  leaf. 

f  11.  Phrases,  a.  To  hold,  rarely  have,  tack 
with  (to\  to  hold  one's  own  with,  hold  one's  ground 
with,  keep  up  with  ;  to  be  even  with  or  equal  to ; 
to  match.  Obs. 

1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troyi.  4259  Here  lith  on  ded,  J>er 
a-nober  wounded,  So  bat  bei  my 31  with  them  haue  no  tak. 
a  1518  SKELTON  Magnyf.  2084  A  thousande  pounde  with 
Lyberte  may  holde  no  tacke.  1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon 
(1602)  71  Secular  Priests,  whom  no  English  Jesuit  is  able  to 
hold  tacke  withall.  1652  URQUHART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  227 
The  incomparable  Crichtoun  had.. held  tack  to  all  the  dis 
putants.  1658  J.  HARRINGTON  Prerog.  Pop.  Govt.  I.  xii. 
Wks.  (1700)  317  Fourteen  Years  had  their  Commonwealth 
held  tack  with  the  Romans,  in  Courage,  Conduct,  and  Virtue. 
c  1695  in  Curwen  Hist,  Booksellers  (1873)  29  To  make  the 
parallel  bold  tack,  Methinks  there's  little  lacking. 

f  b.  To  hold  (a  person,  etc.)  tack  (to  tack} :  to 
be  a  match  for ;  to  hold  at  bay.  Obs. 

1555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  \\.  vi.  150  The!  [Par- 
thians]  helde  the  Romaines  suche  tacke,  that  in  sondrie 
warres  they  gaue  them  great  ouerthrowes.  1606  Sir  G. 
Goosecappe  in.  i,  I  am  sure  our  Ladies  hold  our  Lords 
tacke  for  Courtship,  and  yet  the  French  Lords  put  them 
downe.  1612  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xi.  48  Faire  Chester, 
call'd  of  old  Carelegion, . .  the  faithfull  station  then,  So  stoutly 
held  to  tack  by  those  neere  North-Wales  men.  1615  HOBY 
Curry-combe  i.  3  As  if  I  haue  not  a  good  dish  of  Oysters, 
and  a  cold  pye  at  home  to  hold  you  tacke.  1706  MRS. 
CENTLIVKE  Basset-Table  11.  Wks.  (1723)  221  Ay,  give  me 
the  woman  that  can  hold  me  tack  in  my  own  dialect,  a  1825 
FORBY  /  'oc.  E.  Anglia  s.y.  Hold,  Phr.  '  to  hold  one  tack  ',  to 
keep  him  close  to  the  point. 

j  C.  To  bear,  hold  tack,  to  be  substantial,  strong, 
or  lasting;  to  hold  out,  endure,  hold  one's  own. 

1573  Ti-ssER  Hitsb.  (1878)28  And  Martilmas  beefe  doth 
bearegood  tack,  when  countrie  folke  doe  dainties  lack.  1600 
W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  164  It  serueth  to  hold  tacke, 
till  by  inuasion  or  otherwise  the  Jesuits  may  worke  their 
feate.  1663  BUTLER  Hud.  \.  in.  277  If  this  twig  be  made 
of  Wood  That  will  hold  tack.  1673  R.  HEAD  Canting 
Acad.  19  With  good  Milk  pottage  I  held  tack. 

-r  d.  To  hold,  keep  tack,  stand  to  tack  :  see  quots. 

1611  COTGR.,  Ester  a  vne  chose  con-venue,  to  keepe  touch  j 
hold  tacke,  stand  toabargaine.  1686  F.  SPENCE  tr.  [''aril las* 
Ho.  filedicis  305  The  correspondence  he  had  in  that  place 
not  keeping  tack  at  the  time  prcfixt. 

f  e.  To  be  half  tack  with :  (?)  to  be  midway 
between  in  position  or  quality.  Obs. 

1367  MAPLET6V.  Forest  Cto  Reede  is  halfe  tack  with  the 
Herbe  and  tree,  but  in  force  or  growth,  aboue  the  Herbe. 
And  nothing  in  strength  to  the  tree  his  comparison. 

V.  12.  aitrib.  and  Comb.  a.  in  sense  2  :  tack- 
claw,  -extractor,  -lifter,  -puller,  a  tool  for  ex 
tracting  tacks  or  small  nails  from  a  carpet,  etc. ; 
tack-comb,  a  row  of  tacks  cast  in  the  form  of  a 
hair-comb    for   use   in   a   shoe-making   machine ; 
tack-driver,  a  machine  which  automatically  places 
and  drives  a  series  of  tacks  ;  also  =  tack-hammer  • 
tack-nammer,  a  light  hammer  for  driving  tacks ; 
tack-mill,  a  factory  for  making  tacks ;  T~  tack-nail, 
a  tack,  tacket,  or  hob-nail ;  tack-rivet,  a  small 
metal  rivet ;  tack  work :  see  quot. 

1889  TALMAGK  in  Voice  (N.  Y.)  a8  Feb.,  Much  [church 
work]  amounts  to  ..  a  *tack-hammer  smiting  the  Gibraltar. 
1890  'R.  BOLDREWOOD'  Miner's  Right  (1899)  n  Which 
made  the  heavy  tool  tremble  in  my  grasp  like  a  tack 
hammer.  1858  SIMMOSDS  Diet.  Trade,  ^Tack-lifter,  a  tool 
for  taking  up  tacks  from  carpets  on  a  floor.  1884  H.  D. 
LLOYD  in  N.  Atner.  Rev,  June  546  The  "tack-mills  in  the 
combination  run  about  three  days  in  the  week.  1463  in  Rogers 
Agric.  ff  Pr.  III.  556/3,  i  c.  *taknail  ^d.  1519  HORMAN 
Viilg.  237  Set  some  tacke  naylis,  or  racke  naylis  arowe. 
1591  PKRCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Broca,  a  shooemakers  tacke 
naile.  1874  THEARLE  Naval  A  re  hit,  71  The  side  plates,  or 
bars,  are  connected  to  the  vertical  plate  by.  .small  rivets, 
termed  *  *tack  rivets'.  1879  C.  HIBBS  in  Casstffs  Techn. 
JLduc.  IV.  299/2  '  "Tack  work ',  which  means  brass-headed 
nails,  hooks,  sash  and  drawer  knobs,  and  little  things  of 
that  sort. 

b.  in  sense  5  :  tack-block,  -earing,  ~end,  -lashing, 
'piece  (see  quot.),  -tackle ;  tack-pins,  belaying  pins 
of  the  fife-rail  (Smyth  Sailor's  IVord-bk.  1867). 

1777  COOK  Voy,  in,  ii.  II.  17  When  they  change  tacks 
they  throw  the  vessel  up  in  the  wind,  ease  off  the  sheet,  and 
bring  the  heel  or  *  tack -end  of  the  yard  to  the  other  end  of 
the  boat,  and  the  sheet  in  like  manner.  1865  MACGREGOR 
Rob  Roy  in  Baltic  (1867)  296  The  tack  end  of  the  boom  is 
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Marine  (1776),  *Tack-taoklet  a  small  tackle  used  occasion 
ally  to  pull  down  the  tack  of  the  principal  sails  of  a  ship 
to  their  respective  stations.  i88a  NARES  Seamanship  (ed.  6) 
82  Tack  tackle,  .a  tackle  from  the  tack  of  the  spanker  to  the 
deck. 

Tack  (tsek),  j£.*2  Chiefly  Sc.  and  north.  Eng. 
Forms:  4-6  tak,  5-6  takk  (//.  tax),  6-8  tacke, 
6-  tack.  [f.  tact  tak,  TAKE  v.  ;  cf.  TAKE  sl>.  ;  also 
ON.  to£  taking,  seizure,  etc.,  taka  a  taking,  seizure, 
capture,  revenue,  tenure  (Vigf.),  OSw.  tak  taking, 
hold,  taka  man  collector.] 

I.  1  1.  A  customary  payment  levied  by  a  ruler, 
feudal  superior,  or  corporation.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  28438  Toll  and  tak,  and  rent  o  syse,  Wit- 
halden  i  haue  wit  couettise.  1564  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot. 
I.  295  To  mak  and  deliver  to  the  saidis  Margaret  and 
Alexander  infeftmentis  of  the  saidis  landis.  .likwyise..  in 
all  pointis  without  takkis.  01578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie) 
Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  322  He  dressit  the  said  bischope.. 
for  certaine  teindis  and  tax  that  the  bischope  gaif  him. 

2.  Tenure  or  tenancy,  of  land,  benefice,  etc.  ;  esp. 
leasehold  tenure,  e.  g.  of  a  farm,  mill,  or  the  like  ; 
the  period  of  tenure.  Sc.  and  north.  Eng.  (Cf. 
ON.  taka  tenure  (of  land).) 

1423  Charters,  etc.  ofEdinb.  (1871)  55  To  have  thair  corne 
rundin  at  the  saide  millis..durand  the  saide  tak.  1424 
oldstream  Chartul.  (1879)  43  ^"e  ^'^  priores  and  ye 
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conuent  sal  enter  in  ye  tak  of  ye  said  land  at  Qwitsonday. 
1449  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  7/(i8i4)  II.  35  Suppos  the  lordis  sel  or 
analy  J>ai  landis  b1  J>e  takaris  sail  remayne  with  J>are  takis, 
on  to  pe  ische  of  bare  termes.  1526  Laiic.  Wills  (Chetham 
Soc.)  I.  15,  I  will  that  Dorothe  my  wyff  shall  have  all  such 
takks  leysses  and  graunts  as  I  now  have  by  the  graunts 
of  the  Abbot  of  Qhalley.  1571  PLOWDEN  Reports  169  b, 
Cesty  qe  prist  lease  pur  ans  dun  ferine  en  le  Northe  paiz, 
appelle  ceo  Tacke.  1671  in  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.  (1892) 
XXVI.  194  We.  .Stewart  Principall  Justiciare  and  Admirall 
of  Orknay  and  Zetland,  having  power  be  vertue  of  my  tack 
therof  to  nominal  and  appoynt  bailyies  [etc.].  1701  J.  LAW 
Counc.  Tradedfti)  40  That  the  present  farm  or  tack  of  the 
customs  be  broken,  and  that  the  said  impositions  of  foreign 
excise  and  entry-money  may  never  hereafter  be  leased  out, 
or  let  to  farm.  1885  J.  G.  BERTRAM  in  Brit.  Al»t.  Comj>.  77 
The  '  tack  '  [of  a  deer  forest]  may  be  for  a  period  of  years, 
or  it  may  be  for  '  the  season  '.  1887  S.  Chesh,  Gloss,  s.  v.t 
1  It's  the  best  tack  as  ever  I  seid  ',  .  .  i.  e.  the  farm  in  question 
was  taken  on  the  best  conditions. 

b.  Sometimes  more  or  less  concretely:  A  lease 
hold  tenement,  a  farm.  Se. 

c  1470  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  xii.  (Wolf  %  Lamb)  xviii, 
How  durst  thow  tak  on  hand.  .To  put  him  fra  his  tak,  and 
gar  him  thig?  1508  KKNNEDIE  Fly  ting  iw.  D  unbar  365 
Thow  has  a  tome  purs,  I  haue  stedis  and  takkis.  15.. 
DUNBAR  Poems  xvii.  21  Sum  takis  vthir  menis  takkis.  1515 
in  Fant.  Rose  Kilravock  (Spalding  Club)  185  Audit  oxin 
to  plenys  ane  tak. 

c.  Jig.  A  period,  a  spell  (of  some  condition). 
Sc.    Cf.  Mease  'of  life,  etc. 

a  1758  RAMSAY  Masgue  189  Thou'lt  grant  them  a  lang 
tack  of  bliss.  i8ai  GALT  Ann.  Parish  xii,  There  came  on 
a  sudden  frost,  after  a  tack  of  wet  weather.  1887  SERVICE  Dr. 
Duguidxxi.  138  We  had  a  lang  tack  of  very  wat  weather. 

3.  transf.  An  agreement  or  compact.  Sc. 
(Cf.  prec.  ii  d.) 

a  1758  RAMSAY  Clout  the  Caldron  jv(  I've  a  tinkler  under 
tack,  That's  us'd  to  clout  my  caldron.  1786  BURNS  Earnest 
Cry  <$•  Prayer  vi,  In  gath'rin'  votes  you  were  na  slack  ;  Now 
stand  as  tightly  by  your  tack. 

4.  Pasture  for  cattle  let  on  hire.    dial. 

1804-12  DUNCUMB  Hist.  Heref.  I.  214  A  tackt  grass  or 
clover  for  horses  and  cattle,  hired  by  the  week,  month,  or 
quarter.  i86;j  MORTON  Cycl.  Agric.i  Tack,  hired  pasturage. 
1873  Berrow  s  Worcester  Jrnl.  Apr.  (E.D.D.),  Horses  or 
horned  cattle  will  be  taken  into  West  wood  Park  to  tack  or 
ley.  1877  Birmingham  Weekly  Post  22  Dec.  i/i  It  is..  a 
common  expression  where  a  farmer  turns  his  cattle  out  on 
the  lands  of  another  to  say  they  are  out  at  'tack  '.  1879-81 
Miss  JACKSON  Shrofish.  Word-bk.  s.  v.,  *  Yo'n  got  a  power 
o'  stock  fur  yore  farm  '.  .  .  '  Aye,  I  mus1  get  some  out  on  tack  '. 
II.  5.  A  take  of  fish  ;  a  catch,  draught,  haul  : 
=  TAKE  sb.  5.  Alsoyf^.  Sc*  and  north*  En$. 

1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  40  Gif  m  ony 
place  quhair  a  tak  of  herring  is..  ony  scheding  of  manis 
blude  aryse..thay  ar  said  to  abhor  frome  that  place.  1597 
SKENE  De  Verb.  Sign.  s.  v.  Assisat  An  thousand  herring  of 
ilk  tack  that  halds.  1678  W.  ADAMS  Dedham  Pulpit  68 
Whence  a  great  tack  of  souls  to  Christ  hath  followed.  1778 
Hartford  Merc.,  Sufpl,  18  Sept.  3/2  There  is  at  present  the 
finest  tack  of  herrings  ever  known,  which  are  now  selling 
on  the  shore  at  sixteen-pence  the  hundred.  1888  VAN  HARE 
Fifty  Years  Showman's  Life  2  When  they  draw  their 
net  it's  called  a  tack  ;  if  there  are  plenty  of  fish  in  the  net 
they  call  it  a  good  tack,  or  if  there  are  very  few  fish  they 
call  it  a  bad  tack. 

HI.  6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  tack-duty,  the 
rent  reserved  on  a  lease  ;  the  rent  paid  by  a  tacks- 
man  or  farmer  of  the  customs  ;  tack-money,  pay 
ment  for  pannage  or  pasture  ;  t  tack-swine,  hogs 
paid  in  rent  ;  tack-work  :  see  quot. 

1680  (Dec.  23)  St.  Andrew's  Town  Council  Minute-bk.  86 
Iinpouring  him  quarterlie  to  receave  from  the  taxsmen  of 
Costomes  the  *tak  deutie  payable  for  the  saidis  Costomes. 
a  1722  FOUNTAINHALL  Dects.  (1759)  I.  8  Had  he  not  paid 
the  tack-duty  for  tiends  and  all.  1809  TOMLINS  Jacob's 
Law  Diet.)  Tack-Duty,  the  rent  reserved  on  a  lease.  1876 
GRANT  Burgh  Sch.  Scotl.  n.  xiv.  457  In  1680  the  council  of 
St.  Andrews  allocated  the  tack  duties  of  the  customs  of  the 
city  towards  paying  the  schoolmaster's  stipend.  1688  R. 
HOLME  Armoury  in.  75/1  An  Agistor,  is  an  Officer  of  the 
Forest,  that  takes  in  to  Feed  the  Cattel  of  Strangers,  and 
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receives  for  the  Kings  use  all  such  *Tack-Money  as  becomes 
due  from  those  Strangers.  1523  FITZHERB.  Sitrv.  viii.  8 
Where  as  the  tenauntes  pay  *tacke  swyne  by  custome,..or 
ii  halfpeny  for  euery  swyne,  as  the  custome  is  vsed.  1879-81 
Mi*>b  JACKSON  Shropsh.  \Vord-bk.t  *Tack^uork%  work  done 
by  contract. 

Tack,  st>>3  Obs.  or  dial.  [Origin  uncertain ;  in 
sense  i,  it  appears  to  be  a  doublet  of  TACHE  sbJ- ;  cf. 
Picard  taque  —  Fr.  tache  spot ;  but  cf.  also  F.  tac 
'  a  kind  of  rot  among  sheepe ;  also,  a  Plague- 
spot*  (Cotgr.),  which  Hatz.-Darm.  think  possibly 
borrowed  from  L.  tactus  found  in  the  sense  of 
infection,  contagious  disease.  Sense  2  is  possibly 
transC  from  i,  but  may  be  of  different  origin.] 

f  1.  A  spot,  a  stain  ;  a  blemish;  =  TACHE  sb}  i,  2. 

c  1425  Cast.  Perse-,'.  2178  in  Macro  Plays  142  In  sory 
synne  had  he  no  tak  £  $yt  for  synne  he  bled  blody  ble. 
a  1603  T.  CARTWRIGHT  Confut.  Rhem.  N.  T.  (1618)  467  The 
witnes>e  of  the  other  bath  often  a  wrest  and  tacke  of  her 
corruption. 

2.  A  smack,   taste,  or  flavour  (of  something)  ; 
esp.  an  alien,  peculiar,  or  ill  flavour;  =  TACHE  sbJ- 
2  c.     Also  _/%-•. 

1602  R.  T.  Five  Godiic  Serin.  146  Superstitious  ceremonies, 
without  anie  smacke  or  tacke  of  anie  sound  Christian 
doctrine.  1611  COTGR.  s.\.Piqitcrt  Lepotssonpiqite^  begins 
to  haue  a  tacke,  or  ill  last.  1622  DKAYTON  Poly-oil',  xix. 
130  Or  cheese  which  our  fat  soil  to  every  quarter  sends, 
Whose  tack  the  hungry  clown  and  plow-man  so  commends. 
1868  ATKINSON  Cleveland.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  If  two  articles  of 
food  are  cooked  together,  and  the  stronger  flavoured  one 
communicates  a  taste  to  the  other,  it  is  said  to  'have  a  tak 
o'  t'ither '.  1884  Cheshire  Gloss,  s.  v.,  Ale  which  has  been  put 
into  a  musty  cask  is  said  to  have  a  tack,  or  a  tack  of  the  cask. 

t  Tack,  sb.t  Obs.  rare,  [Origin  uncertain.]  A 
billiard-cue  :  see  quot. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  262/1  On  each  side  (the 
billiard  table]  standeth  a  Man  with  a  Tack  in  his  hand,  to 
pu-li  the  Ball  into  an  Hassard,  or  Hole.  Ibid.  xvi.  (Roxb.) 
69/1  In  the  base  of  this  quarter,  is  the  figure  of  the  Tack  or 
a  Stick  used  at  the  Billiard  table  for  thestrikeing  of  an  Ivory 
ball. 

Tack,  sb£  [Origin  obscure  :  perh.  from  TACK 
sb.l  10;  but  cf.  also  TACKLE  sb.  sense  8.]  Food 
stuff;  chiefly  in  HAKD-TACK,  ship's  biscuit,  SOFT- 
TACK  ;  also  gen.  stuff,  often  in  depreciatory  sense. 
Cf.  TACKLE  sb.  8. 

1833  MARRY  AT  P- Simple  x\v\i\t  The.  .steward,  .came  back 
with  a  basket  of  sflft'tackt  i.  e.  loaves  of  bread.  1841  LEVER 

C.  (y Medley  Ixxxviii,  No  more  hard  lack  thought  I,  no  salt 
butter.     1864  Daily  Tel.  5  Nov.,  Horses  stopped  to  graze, 
and  the  men.. began  quietly  munching  a  hard  tack.     1889 

D.  C.  MURRAY  Dang.  Catspaw  129  He  knows  Lord  Byron 
from  beginning  to  end,  but  his  head's  that  full  of  that  kind 
of  tack  there's  no  room  for  anything  else.     1894  —  Making 
of  Novelist  42,  I  thought  the  canteen  tack  the  nastiest  stuff 
I  had  ever  tasted. 

Tack,  sb.§  rare.  [Echoic.  Cf.  tack  sb.,  clap, 
tack  vb.,  to  slap,  clap,  in  Eng,  Dial.  Diet. ;  F. 
tac  in  tac-au-tac.]  The  sound  of  a  smart  stroke. 

1821  SCOTT  Kenilw.  x,  Now,  hush  and  listen,,  .you  will  soon 
hear  the  tack  of  a  hammer. 

Tack,  v.^   [Doublet  of  TACHE  z/.2  ;  cf.TACK  j<U] 
I.  To  attach. 

fl.  trans.  To  attach,  fasten  (one  thing  to  another, 
or  things  together).  Obs.  except  as  in  3. 

1387  THEVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  173  He.,  made  hem 
sprede  and  takkede  be  skyn  aboute  be  chayer  lorig.  setlx 
judiciariy  circuntponi\  bere  be  luge  schulde  sitte  in  plee  ' 
forto  deme.  c  1400  Brut  103  Kyng  Alurede  hade  bat  boke 
in  his  warde,  and..lete  hit  faste  bene  tackede  to  a  piler,  hat 
men  myst  hit  nou?t  remeye.  1483  Act  i  Rich,  ///,  c.  8  §  16 
Without  tacking  or  sowing  of  any  Bulrushes  . .  upon  the 
Lists  of  the  same.  1530  PALSGR.  746/1  Tacke  it  faste  with 
a  nayle.  a  1616  BEAUM.  &  Fu  Scomf.  Lady  n.  iii,  Peace, 
or  1'le  tack  your  tongue  up  to  your  roof.  1696  BP.  PATRICK 
Cotntn.  Exod.  xxvi.  (1697)  506  The  Loops  were  . .  tackt  to 
the  Selvage  of  the  outermost  of  them.  1713  STKELB 
Englisktn.  No.  36.  172  He  dried  and  tacked  together  the 
Skins  of  Goats.  1843  LK  FEVRE  Life  Trav.  Phys.  II.  i. 
xviii.  153  We  often  tacked  on  twelve  horses  to  a  small  vehicle. 
b.  transf.  andyi^1.  To  attach. 

a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  xliii.  (1535)  S.^b, 
AI  the  vnderstandynges  are  tacked  to  one  free  wyll.  1653 
tr.  Holes'  Dissert,  de  pace  in  Phenix  (1708)  II.  376  The 
Fathers  did,  with  ingenious  comments,  tack  the  mysteries 
of  their  philosophy  to  the  Word  of  God.  1695  PRIOR  Taking 
ffaittur  ix,  With  Kke's  and  Also's  tack  thy  Strain,  Great 
Bard.  1791  GII-PIN  Forest  Scenery  n.  187  He  who  works 
without  taste.. tacks  one  part  to  another,  as  his  misguided 
fancy  suggests. 

f  c.  To  join  in  wedlock,  slang.  Obs. 

173*  FitLDiNG  Debauchees  m.  xiv,  We  will  employ  this 
honest  gentleman  here,  to  tack  our  son  and  daughter  together. 
1775  SHERIDAN  Duenna  in.  iv,  I'  faith,  he  mu*t  tack  me 
first;  my  love  is  waiting.  1821  Sporting- Mag.  VIII.  105  A 
Curate.  .Had  brought  to  the  altar  a  pair  to  be  tack'd. 

1 2.  To  connect  or  join  by  an  intervening  part. 

1639  FULLER  Holy  War  n.  xii.  (1840)  65  It  [Tyre).. was 
tacked  to  the  continent  with  a  small  neck  of  land.  1645 
EVELYN  Diary  June,  The  numberless  Islands  tacked  together 
by  no  fewer  than  450  bridges.  tjGx-ji  H.  WALPOLB 
yertue's  Anted.  Paint.  (1786)  I.  186  They.. have  tacked 
the  wings  to  a  house  by  a  colonade. 

3.  To  attach  in  a  slight  or  temporary  manner ; 
dp.  to  attach  with  lacks   (short  nails   or  slight 
stitches),  which  can  be  easily  taken  out. 

c  1440  Protnp.  Parv.  485/3  Takkyn',  or  some  what  sowyn' 
to-gedur,..aJ«.TK^K/<3.  1642  FULLER  Holy  ff  Prof. St.  in. x. 
175  If  agitation .  .jog  that  out  of  thy  h<-.id.  which  was  there 
rather  tack'U  then  fastned.  1696  J.  t".  Merchant's  tt'ar(~ 
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ho.  8  The  Hamborough  is  rowled  up  very  hard,  and  either 
tacked  with  Thred,  or  tyed  about  with  Tape.  1703  tfoBOM 
Mech.  Exerc.  53  Drive  in  a  small  Tack  on  each  side,  .or 
you  may  Tack  down  two  small  thin  boards  on  either  >ide. 
1830  in  Cobbett  Rur.  Rides  (1885)  II.  348  The  wretched 
boards  tacked  together,  to  ser\e  for  a  table.  *&53  KANE 
Grinncll  E*p.  xx.xiii.  (1856)  295,  I  copy  the  play-bill  from 
the  original ..  tacked  against  the  main-mast.  1894  Times 
3  Mar.  11/3  He  had  'tacked '  the  clulh  down  to  tlie  stage. 
1896  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  434  They  [jackets]  are  lined 
with  a  layer  of  cotton-wool  neatly  tacked  in.  Mod.  The 
sleeves  are  tacked  in  to  try  how  they  lit. 

b.  spec,  t  (a)  Gardening.  To  fasten  with  tacks 
(TACK  sb.l  3  a).  Obs. 

1693  J.  EVELYN  DC  la  Quint.  Contpl.  Card.  II.  41  In 
Tacking  for  the  first  time  after  the  Pruning. 

(b)  Metal-working.    To   keep   (a   metal   plate, 
etc.)  in  place  by  small  lumps  of  solder  until  the 
soldering  is  completed. 
1886  in  Casselfs  Encycl.  Diet. 
(V)  Plumbing.    To  secure  (a  pipe)  with  tacks 
(TACK  $A,1  3  b).  1895  in  Funk's  Stand.  Diet. 

4.  To  join  together  (events,  accounts,  etc.)  so  as 
to  produce  or  show  a  connected  whole ;  to  bring 
into  connexion,     (Often  implying  arbitrary  or  arti 
ficial  union.) 

1683  DRYDEN  Vindic.  Duke  of  Guise  Dram.  Wks.  1725  V. 
325  Mr.  Hunt  has  found  a  rare  Connection,  for  he  tacks 
them  together,  by  the  Kicking  of  the  Sheriffs.  1695  J. 
KD  WARDS  Perfect.  Script.  434  Many  expositors  labour  to 
tack  this  text  to  the  immediately  foregoing  one.  1699 
BENTLEY/V^O/.  166  The  Gentleman,  .tacks  these  two  accounts 
together.  1712  J.  JAMES  tr.  /,<.'  Blonds  Gardening  128  The 
foregoing  Practices  ..  being  but  Things  detached  and 
separate,  ..there  is  still  a  farther  Difficulty  to  tack  them 
together,  so  as  to  make  one  Piece.  1720  WATERLAND  Eight 
Serin.  221  One  might  suspect  that  there  had  been  two 
Versions  of  the  same  words,  and  Both,  by  degrees,  taken 
into  the  Text,  and  tack'd  together.  1844  LINCARD  Anglo- 
Sax.  C/i.  (1858)  I.  App.  B.  326  Traditionary  tales,  tacked 
together  without  regard  to  place  or  chronolpgy. 

5.  To  attach  or  add  as  a  supplement ;  to  adjoin, 
append,  annex;  spec,  in  parliamentary  usage:  sec 
quots.  and  cf.  TACK  sb^-  8. 

1683  ROBINSON  in  Ray*s  Corr,  (1848)  137  Thus  far  your 
queries  as  to  France,  to  which  I  will  tack  an  observation  to 
fill  up.  169*  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rcl,  (1857)  II.  365  A  com 
mittee  of  the  lords  sat.  .to  search  presidents  about  tacking 
one  bill  to  another.  1700  EVELYN  Diary  Apr.,  The  greate 
contest  betweene  the  Lords  and  Commons  concerning  the 
Lords  power  of.  .rejecting  bills  tack'd  to  the  money  bill. 
1757-8  S.MOLLETT  Hist.  Eng.  (1759)  IX.  296  The  lords  had 
already  resolved  by  a  vote,  That  they  would  never  pass  any 
bill  sent  up  from  the  commons,  to  which  a  clause  foreign  to 
the  bill  should  be  tacked.  1791 '  G.  GAMBADO'  Ann.  Horscw. 
ix.  (i8<x^)  107  As  it's  a  fact,  you  may  tack  my  name  to  it. 
1855  MACAU  LAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxii.  IV.  771  A  strong  party  in 
the  Commons,  .proposed  to  tack  the  bill  which  the  Peers 
had  just  rejected  to  the  Land  Tax  Bill.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit. 
i.  viii.  114  The  return  is  made  by  indenture,  .is  signed  and 
sealed,  and  returned  to  the  Crown  office  in  Chancery,  tacked 
to  the  writ  itself.  1902  L.  STEPHEN  Stud.  Riog.  IV.  v.  179 
So  prosperous  a  consummation  was  never  tacked  to  so  dismal 
a  beginning.  1909  [see  TACKING  vbl.  sb.  b], 

6.  Law.  To  unite  (a  third  or  subsequent  incum- 
brance)  to  the  first,  whereby  it  acquires  priority 
over  an  intermediate  mortgage. 

17*8  SIR  J.  JEKYLL  in  Peere  Williams  Reports  (1793)  II. 
491  If  a  judgment  creditor. .buys  in  the  first  mortgage. -he 
shall  not  tack  or  unite  this  to  his  judgment  and  thereby 
gain  a  preference.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  225. 
1841  Penny  Cycl.  XIX.  361/2  Now  if.  .D  pays  off  B,  and 
takes  an  assignment  of  his  mortgage  and  of  the  outstanding 
term  ;  if,  to  use  the  technical  phrase,  he  *  tacks '  B's  security 
to  his  own,  he  unites  in  himself  equal  equity  with  C,  and 
also  the  legal  right  which  the  term  gives  him.  1883  Encycl. 
Brit.  XVI.  849/1  In  addition  to  the  risk  of  a  third  mortgagee 
tacking. 

II.  Nautical  senses.     (From  TACK  sb.1  5.) 

7.  intr.  To  shift  the  tacks  and  brace  the  yards, 
and  turn  the  ship's  head  to  the  wind,  so  that  she 
shall  sail  at  the  same  angle  to  the  wind  on  the 
other  side ;   to  go  about  in  this  way ;   also  tack 
about.     Hence,  to  make  a  run  or  course  obliquely 
against  the  wind ;  to  proceed  by  a  series  of  such 
courses ;  to  beat  to  windward :  often  said  of  the 
ship  itself. 

1557  in  A.  Jenkinson  Voy.  $  Trav.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  8  The 
rest  of  the  shippes  shall  tacke  or  take  of  their  suiles  in  such 
sort  as  they  may  meete  and  come  together,  in  as  good  order 
as  may  be.  1595  Drake's  Voy.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  22  They  had 
the  winde  of  us,  but  we  soone  regained  it  upon  them,  which 
made  them  tacke  about,  c  1600  CHALKHILL  Thealma  ff  Cl. 
(1683)  19  His  Ketch  Tackt  to  and  fro,  the  scanty  wind  to 
snatch.  1748  Ans&n's  Voy.  11.  iv.  163  We  tacked  and 
stood  to  the  N.W.  1777  ROBERTSON  Anter.  (178^3)  III.  217 
These ..  could  veer  and  tack  with  great  celerity.  1834 
Nat.  Phtlos.  III.  Nai'igatioti  n.  v.  §  55.  26  (Usef.  Knowl. 
Soc.)  When  the  wind  blows  from  any  point  within  six 
points  of  the  bearing  of  a  port  for  which  a  vessel  is  bound, 
she  must  tack  or  ply  to  windward.  1873  Daily  News 
ai  Aug.,  The  little  craft  was  caught  by  a  sudden  squall 
when  tacking,  or,  as  sailors  say,  '  in  stays,'  taken  aback,  and 
capsized  in  a  moment.  1886  E.  L.  RYNNER  A .  Surriage  1.^16 
Two  or  three  ..  ketches  were  tacking  up  before  the  brisk 
off-shore  breeze  to  make  the  anchorage. 

b.  Said  of  the  wind  :  To  change  its  direction. 

1717  Philip  (?war//(i8i6)  32,  I  was  hurried  on  board,  the 
wind  having  tacked  about  and  fair  for  our  departure.  Mod, 
[A  sailor  said]  The  wind  wns  tacking  all  over  the  place. 

8.  //;/;-.   a.  fransf.  To  make  a  turning  or  zigzag 
movement  on  land. 


TACKER. 

1700  T.  BROWN  Amusem.Ser.  %  Com.  34,  I  Tack'd  about, 
and  made  a  Trip  over  Moor-fields.  1716  B.  CHURCH  Hist. 
Philip's  War  (1865)  I.  97  They.. tack  d  short  about  to  run 
as  fait  back  as  they  came  forward.  1787  *  G.  GAMBADO* 
Acad.  1/orsain.  (iSog)  37  [The  Massilians]  Without  a  bridle 
on  the  bare  back,  Make  with  a  stick  their  horse  or  mare 
tack.  1854-6  PATMORK  Angel  in  Ho.  \.  il  iv.  (1879)  184  But 
he  who  tacks  and  tries  short  cuts  Gets  fool's  praise  and  a 
broken  shin. 

b.  fig.  To  change  one's  attitude,  opinion,  or 
conduct;  also,  to  proceed  by  indirect  methods. 

1637  POCKLINGTON  Altarc  Chr.  169  He  will . .  tacke  about 
for  other  considerations,  .if  hee  bee  well  put  to  it.  1663 
PICFYS  Diary  24  June,  He  hath  lately  been  observed  to 
tack  about  at  Court,  and  to  endeavour  to  strike  in  with 
the  persons  that  are  against  the  Chancellor.  1791-1823 
UISKAKLI  Cnr.  Lit.t  Doin.  Mist.  Sir  E.  Coke,  Bacon  .. 
tacked  round,  and  promised  Buckingham  to  promote  the 
match  he  so  much  abhorred.  1860-70  &TCBHS  Lect. 
Europ.  Hist.  n.  ii.  (1904)  166  He  is  not  for  a  moment 
diverted,  although  he  sometimes  consents  to  tack. 

9.  trans.  To  alter  the  course  of  (a  ship)  by 
turning  her  with  her  head  to  the  wind  (some 
times  said  of  the  ship) ;  opposed  to  A\'EAH  v. 
Also,  to  work  or  navigate  (a  ship)  against  the 
wind  by  a  series  of  tacks.  AlsoyT^. 

1637  POCKLINGTON  Altarc  Chr.  152  No  man  that  ha..s  not 
his  understanding  tackt  and  the  eye  thereof  turned  after 
the  humour  of  the  men  of  Gr[antham].  1747  in  Col.  Kcc. 
Ptnnsylv.  V.  115  They  then  tacked  the  Ship  and  .stood  out 
to  Sea.  1805  Xaval  Chron.  XIV.  16  She  tacked  Ship.  1860 
E.  STAMP  in  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  279  All  hands  were 
turned  up  to  tack  ship.  1906  Temple  Bar  Mag.  Jan.  72  It 
is  sung  sometimes  when  tacking  ship  in  fair  weather. 

Tack,  v.-  dial.     [f.  TACK  st>.'2] 

1.  trans.  To  take  a  lease  of  (a  farm,  etc.).  Sc.  rare. 
1882  JAMIKSON,  Tack^  to  take,  to  lease. 

2.  a.  To  put  out  (cattle)  to  hired  pasture,    b.  To 
take  (cattle)  to  pasture  for  hire. 

1839  [Sm  G.  C.  LEWIS]  Here/.  Gloss.,  He  has  tacked  out 
Ins  cattle.  1863  MORION  Cycl.  Agric.,  Tacking  out,  putting 
cattle  upon  hired  pasturage.  1879-81  Miss  JACKSON  .SV/r/'/j1//. 
Ib'ord-bk.  s.  v.,  Mary  Cadwallader  'as  sent  half-a-croun  fur 
tackin'  the  donkey,  an*  wants  to  know  if  you'll  tack,  'iiu  a 
week  or  nine  days  longer. 

Tack  (fcek),  v.a  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  TACK  sb.^i 
cf.  F.  tac  there.]  trans.  To  taint,  infect ;  ?  to 
tinge,  stain  ;  dial,  to  give  n.  smack  or  tang  to. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xvi.  xliv,  In  case  any  of  the  sheep 
were  deeply  tackt  and  infected  with  the  rot.  1643  TRAIT 
Comtii.  Gen.  xxxi.  19  She  was  somewhat  tackt  with  her 
fathers  superstition.  Ibid,  xxxiv.  28  All  thu  Corinthians 
were  tackt  with.,  the  incestuous  mans  offence.  1868  ATKIN 
SON  Cleveland  Gloss.,  7Vz&l,adj.  Having  a  marked  flavour; 
usually  applied  in  the  case  of  an  acid  liquid. 

Tack,  v.*>  aphetic  f.  ATTACK  v. ;  cf.  tack  sb. 
short  for  attack  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

1720  H.  CAREY  Poems  56  But  if  they  once  Tack  you,  They 
certainly  Uack  you.  1731  PEYTON  Catastr.  Ho.  Stuarts  42 
As  if  a  Partridge  being  near  to  a  Kaulcon. .  might  peck 
and  tack  her,  yet  would  not  she  yield  to  a  small  Bird. 

Tack,  obs.  form  of  TAKE  v. 

Tacked  (Uekt),///.  a.  [f.  TACK  w.i  +  -EDI.] 
Attached,  appended,  etc.:  see  TACK  v.^ 

1596  WARNER  Aid.  Kng.  xii.  Ixxiii.  (1612)  303  Hence  Dis 
pensations,  lubilees,  Pardons,  and  such  tack't  geere,  Were 
had  at  Rome.  1687  T.  LUDFORD  in  Magd.  Coll.  (O.H.S.) 
75  His  answer,  .was  drawn  up  in  tacked  schedules.  1692 
LUTTRELL  F>ricfl\>l.  (1857)11.363  After  a  long  debate  about 
the  tackt  clause,  [the  lords]  adjourned  it  further  till  M  tin  day. 
1693  DHYDEN  Juvenal's  Sat.  (1697)  p.  xxxvi,  Laws  were 
albo  calPd  Leges  Saturai  \  when  they  were  of  several  Heads 
and  Titles ;  like  our  tack'd  Bills  of  Parliament.  1904 
Wcstnt.  Gaz.  g  Sept.  3/2  The  tacked-on  happy  conclusion 
of  Merely  Mary  Ann*. 

Tacker1  vtarkaj).     [f.  TACK  v.I  +  -ER  1.] 

1.  One  who  tacks :  in  various  senses. 

a.  Eng.  Hist.  One  who  favoured  tlie  tacking  of 
other  bills  in  parliament  to  money-bills,  in  order 
to  secure  their  passage  through  the  House  of 
Lords;  csp.  in  early  i8th  c.,  one  who  advocated 
tacking  the  bill  against  occasional  conformity, 
1704,  to  a  money-bill. 

1704  SIR  H.  MACK  WORTH  (title}  A  Letter.  .Giving  a  short 
Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Tackers,  upon  the 
Occasional  and  Self-denying  Bills  [etc.].  1705  (title} 
Daniel  the  Prophet  no  Conjurer,  or  his  Scandal  Club's 
Scandalous  Ballad,  called  the  Tackers,  answer'd  Paragraph 
by  Paragraph.  1705  HKARNE  Collect.  27  Oct.  (O.H.S.)  I. 
59  He  was  a  Tacker,  and  a  true  Friend  of  y*  Church.  1711 
Medley  No.  35.  384  A  very  bold  Attempt  was  made  upon 


tinguished  by  the  Name  of  a  Tacker  in  the  Reign  of  King 
William  III.  1859  W.  CHADWICK  De  Foe  v.  280  Every 
kind  of  rascality  was  attempted  to  be  passed  through  the 
Lords  by  its  being  tacked  to  a  money  bill,  and  by  its  being 
called  a  money  bill ;  whence  the  term  tacker. 

b.  In  various  trades,  One  who  tacks  or  fastens 
articles  or  parts  of  things ;  also,  a  machine  for 
putting  or  driving  in  tacks. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Tacker}  one  who  fastens  or  fixes  one 
Thing  to  another  by  Tacks,  or  by  Sewing,  etc.  1884  E. 
SIMCOX  in  ig/A  Cent.  June  1041  A  preparer  of  collars  and 
wristbands,  known  as  a  'tacker  and  turner  '  [in  shirt-making]. 
1891  Labour  Commission  Gfoss.,  Tacker,  one  who  puts  in 
the  tacks  used  in  'lasting'.  1895  Daily  A'tws  16  Mar. 
6/5  Works,  .fitted  with  the  latest  types  of  machinery  for  all 
purposes,  except  the  magnetic  tacker. 

2.  dial.   A  small  child. 

1885  Riports  Proving  (&U.D.),  Ever  since  1  was  a  little 
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TACKEK. 

tacker.  1893  Q- 1  COUCH]  Delect,  Duchy  220  I've  [not]  a-zet 
eyes  'pon  the  young  man  since  he  was  a  little  tacker. 

t  Tacker  2,  takkar.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  TACK  sb.2  + 
-ER1.]  One  who  grants  a  tack  or  lease  ;  a  lessor. 

1551  Reeds.  Eigin  (1903)  I.  109  All  to  be  eschet  to  the 
takkar. 

Tacket  (tarket),  sb.  Now  dial.  Forms:  4-6 
taket(e,  -ett(e,  5-6  Sc.  tak(k)at(e,  6-  tacket. 
[f.  TACK  sb.l-  +  -ET.]  A  nail ;  in  later  use,  a  small 
nail,  a  tack:  cf.  TACK  sb.1  i,  2  ;  now,  in  Sc.  and 
north,  dial.,  a  hob-nail  with  which  the  soles  of 
shoes  are  studded. 

1316  in  Rogers  Agric.  %  Prices  II.  524/2  Takets  [ibid. 
I.  546  tackets..seem  to  be  cart  or  strake-nails].  £1330 
Coldiitgham  Priory  Inv.  10  In  xviij  barres  ferri  ad  fenes- 
tras,  wegges,  et  taketes.  1345-6  Ely  Sacr.  Rolls  (1907)  II. 
133  In  takettis  etnpt.  pro  mappis  emendandis— 4^d.  1483 
Cat/i.  Artgt.  377/2  A  Taket,  clavicnlus.  1512  Ace.  Ld. 
High  Treas.  Scot.  IV.  298  Item,  for  \c  takkatis.  1532 
Lett,  iff  Pap.  Hen.  VIII,  V.  448  Pyne  nails  and  English 
tacketts  for  nailing  up  the  said  buds  and  leaves.  1542  Ace. 
Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  VIII.  132  Twahankis  wyre.  .to  wyre 
the  caisis  of  the  windois..vc  small  takettis  deliverit  to  him 
thairto.  1617  MINSHEU  Ductor,  A  Tacket,  or  iache.  Vid. 
NaiU:  1698  R.  THORESBY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  207 
Curiously  nailed  with  two  rows  of  very  small  Tackets.  1789 
BURNS  Capt,  Grose's  Peregrinations  vi,  Rusty  airn-caps 
and  jingUn  jackets,  Wad  baud  the  Lothians  three  in  tackets. 
1859  J.  BROWN  Rabfy  Fr.  (1862)  25  Heavy  shoes,  crammed 
with  tackets,  heel-capt  and  toe-capt. 

attrib.  and  Comb.  1888  GRANT  Keckleton  63  'The  tackit- 
mackers..can  barely  supply  the  deman' for  tackits '.  .1896 
KEITH  Indian-  Uncle  xvii.  274  He  envied  the  tacket-soled 
boots  that  gave  his  quarry  the  advantage.  1897  —  Bonnie 
Lady  xvi.  171  Wearing  his  strongest  tacket  boots. 

Hence  Ta'cket  v.  trans.,  to  stud  (shoes)  with 
tackels;  whence  Ta'cketed///.  a.,  hob-nailed. 

1896  SETOUN  R.  Urquhart  \,  Thick-soled  blucher  boots 
tacketed  for  rough  roads.  1899  Westm,  Gaz.  31  Jan.  1/3 
1  Tacketed '  boots,  and  clothes, . .  impervious  to  the  rain, 

Tackety  (tse-keti),  a.  Sc.  [f.  prec.  +  -Y.]  Of 
a  shoe  :  Studded  with  tackets. 

1864  LATTO  Tarn  Bodkin  ix.  (1894)  95  The  neb  o'  Andra's 
tackety  shoe.  1888  BAKRIE^W/^/  Lie  lit  Idylls  (1892)  5  My 
feet  encased  in  stout '  tackety '  boots. 

Ta'ckiness.  [f.  TACKY  a.2  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  tacky  or  slightly  adhesive. 

1883  R.  HALDANE  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  n.  184/2  This 
varnish  . .  retains  sufficient  tackiness  to  hold  powdered 
graphite  on  its  surface.  1908  Installation  News  II.  55^1 
No  doubt  the  '  tackiness '  of  the  enamel  also  helps  to  hold 
the  tube  in  place. 

Ta'ckiug,  vt>/.  sb.  [f.  TACK  v.1  +  -mo1.] 
The  action  of  TACK  f.1  in  various  senses. 

a.  Joining  or  fastening  together,  now  esp.  in  a 
slight  or  temporary  manner;  also,  that  which  is 
tacked  or  joined  on. 

1713  DERHAM  Phys.  Thcol.  iv.  viii.  (1714)  159  The  Muscles, 
their  curious  Structure,  the  nice  tacking  them  to  every 

ioynt.  1880  A.  ARNOLD  Free  Land  133  As  to  mortgages, 
Ir.  Joshua  Williams  described  that  nefarious  dealing., 
known  as  '  tacking  '.  1888  MRS.  H.  WARD  A*.  Elsmere  xiv, 
You  don't  know  anything  about  tacking  or  fixing,  or  the 
abominable  time  they  take.  1887  SAINTSBURV  Hist.  EHzab. 
Lit.  ix.  (1890)  351  [In  Hobbes's  Human  Nature]  the  terse 
phrasing,  the  independence  of  all  after-thoughts  and  tack- 
mgs-on,  manifest  themselves  at  once. 

b.  The  attaching  to  a  money-bill  in  parliament 
of  a  measure  for  some  other  purpose. 

1700  EVELYN  Diary  Apr.,  This  tacking  of  bills  Is  a  novel 
practice,  suffer'd  by  K.  Cha.  II.  who.. let  any  thing  pass 
rather  than  not  have  wherewith  to  feed  his  extravagance. 
•  f  1745  SWIFT  Four  last  Y.  Q.  Anne  in.  Wks.  (Bonn)  I. 
471/2  The  reasonableness  of  uniting  to  a  money-bill  one 
of  a  different  nature,  which  is  usually  called  tacking,  hath 
been  likewise  much  debated,  and  will  admit  of  argument 
enough.  1909  A.  GRANT  in  Content^.  Rev.  Nov.  540  The 
argument  that  the  Finance  Bill  of  this  year  is  an  instance 
of  '  tacking ',  that  is,  of  the  inclusion  in  a  Money  Bill  of 
clauses  not  dealing  with  Finance. 

c.  Naut.  The  action  of  making  a  tack   or  a 
series  of  tacks  (TACK  sb.1  6). 

1675  tr.  Camdens  Hist.  Eliz.  in.  414  Ships  fit  for  Fight, 
Good  Sailers,  and  nimble  and  tight  for  tacking  about 
which  way  they  would.  1806  A.  DUNCAN  Nelson  86  The 
damage. .prevented  him  from  tacking.  1868  K.  EDWARDS 
Ralegh  I.  vii.  in  (The]  great  galleons,  .had  to  encounter 
the  quick  fire  and  the  deft  tacking  of  the  smaller.. ships  of 
England. 

d.  attrib.)  as  tacking-cotton,  -needle^  -thread. 
1880  Plain  Hints  Needle^vork  57  'Basting*  or  *  tacking 

cotton  '.  1898  ly'cstm.  Gaz.  7  Apr.  3/2  Then  run  a  tacking 
cotton  (no  back  stitches)  all  round  the  four  sides. . .  Press  the 
fold  of  lace  till  it  is  nearly  dry  before  you  take  out  the  tack 
ing  threads.  Ibid.  8  Oct.  4/1  A  sailor's  tacking  needle. 

Ta'cMng,///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.]  That 
tacks;  that  joins  or  connects:  cf.  prec. 

170$     HlCKERlNGlLL   PrL'St-Cr.    II.    Wks.    I?l6    III.    126    If 

they  get.  .a  Tacking  Parliament,  to  make  Acts  of  Unifor 
mity  and  Conformity  to  their  Models  and  little  Ways.  Ibid. 
iv.  40,  I  never  yet  in  all  our  Chronicles  met  with  a  Parlia 
ment  stigmatized  with  the  Name  of  the  Tack  ing  Parliament. 
Tackle  (tze-k'l),  sb.  Forms :  3-6  takel,  4-6 
Sc.  takil(l,  4-8  tacle,  takla,  5  takul(l,  5-6 
takell,  -yl,  -yll,  tackyl  (tickell),  6-7  tackel, 
-ell,  6-8  Sc.  taikle,  (8  teakle,  Sc.  -kil),  6-  tackle. 
[app.  of  Low  German  origin:  cf.  MLG.  takel 
equipment  generally,  e.g.  of  a  horseman,  spec,  of 
a  ship,  hoisting  apparatus,  LG.  takel,  also  early 
inod.Du.  takel  strong  rope,  hawser,  pulley,  mod. 
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Ger.  takel,  Sw.  tackelt  Da.  takkel  tackle  ;  f.  MLG. 
taken,  MDn.  tacken  to  lay  hold  of,  grasp,  seize, 
with  instrumental  suffix  -el:  see  -LE  I.] 

1.  Apparatus,  utensils,  instruments,  implements, 
appliances  ;  equipment,  furniture,  gear. 

c  1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  883  And  tol  and  takel  and  orf  he  [Abram] 
dede  Wenden  hom  tonere  o;en  stede.  13..  Minor  Poems 
fr.  VernonMS.  xxviii.  32  Vr  take],  vr  tol,  bat  we  on  trowe. 
1464  Mann.  $•  Househ.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  248  Payd  fibr  my 
masterys  takelys,  ij.d.  1539  *^#  L.  Codsman  (Somerset 
Ho.),  Item  I  give  all  my  tickelL.to  the  chapell  ofSaynt 
James  to  the  making  of  the  Northe  Ille.  1626  B.  JONSON 
Staple  ofN.  Epil.,  We'are  sorry  that  haue  so  mis-spent  Our 
Time  and  Tackle.  1669  PENN  No  Cross  \.  iv.  §  10  To 
transport  themselves,  or  tackle  in  a  Journey.  1717  DERHAM 
in  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  365,  I  am  sorry 
my  tackle  was  not  ready  when  you  would  have  favoured 
me  with  your  company.  1815  MMK.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  (1876) 
IV.  295  As  I  had  no  writing  tackle,  I  sent  him.  .to  procure 
me  proper  implements  at  the  stationer's.  1889  J.  K.  JEROME 
Three  Men  in.  Boat  64  George  wanted  the  shaving  tackle. 

2.  The  rigging  of  a  ship  :  in  early  use  often  in 
\vidersenseofequipment*  or 'gear'  as  in  i;  in  later 
use  spec,   the  running   rigging  or  ropes  used   in 
working  the  sails,  etc.,  with  their  pulleys  ;  passing 
into  sense  3.     Ground  tackle,  anchors,  cables,  etc., 
by  which  a  ship  is  made  fast  to  the  ground. 

a  1300  Cursor  Af.  24944  Ful  fair  bicome  J>at  see  to  sight, 
And  J>ai  bigan  ^air  takel  dight.  1390  GOWER  Conf,  I.  312 
The  reyni  Storn.  fell  doun  algates,  And  al  here  takel  made 
unwelde,  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  226  Dresseth  surely 
the  ropes  and  shyp  tacle.  1481  CAXTON  Godeffroy  261  They 
.  .bare  away  cordes,  cables  and  say  lies,  and  the  other  takle, 
and  leyde  it  in  the  fortresse.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr. 
Nicholay's  Voy.  i.  xxi.  27  b,  Vpon  all  the  gallies.  .and  other 
vessels  all  along  vpon  the  takels,  yardes,  and  other  ropes 
and  poupes. .,  aboue  300  candels.  1633  SIR  J.  BOROUGHS 
Sew.  Brit.  Seas  (1651)  125  To  brooke  the  seas,  and  to  know 
the  use  of  the  tackles,  and  compasse.  1671  MILTON  Samson. 
717  With  all  her  bravery  on,  and  tackle  trim,  Sails  fill'd, 
and  streamers  waving,  a  1687  SIR  W.  PETTY  Pol.  Arith. 
(1690)  14  Holland  is.. for  keeping  Ships  in  Harbour  with 
small  expence  of  Men  and  ground  Tackle.  1745  P.  THOMAS 
Jrnl.  Ansons  Voy.  282  The  Second  Shot,  .carry'd  away. . 
our  Fore-stay  Tackle,  1885  SIR  J.C.MATTHEW  in  Law  Times 
Rep.  LI  I.  265/1  The  vessel.,  was  sold  as  she  lay  with  her 
gear  and  tackle. 

b.  Cordage ;  a  rope  used  for  any  purpose. 

1529  Act  21  Hen.  F//7,  c.  12  §  i  Diuers.  .persons. .pro 
vide  Hemp,  and  thereof  make  Cables,  Ropes,..  Traces, 
Halters,  and  other  Tackle.  1542  Aberdeen  Regr.  (1844)  I. 
185  For  vij  stane  of  takkillis.  .for  bynding  of  the  gunms. 
1570  LEVINS  Manip.  6/u  A  Tackle,  capulum.  1712  STEELE 
Spect.  No.  454  f  4  The  Tackle  of  the  Coach-window  is  so  bad 
she  cannot  diaw  it  up  again. 

fig.  1893  STEVENSON  Heathercat  iii,  The  circle  of  faces 
was  strangely  characteristic ;  long,  serious,  strongly  marked, 
the  tackle  standing  out  in  the  lean  brown  cheeks. 

3.  An   arrangement   consisting  of  a  rope   and 
pulley-block,  or  more  usually  a  combination  of 
ropes  and  blocks,  used  to  obtain  a  purchase  in  rais 
ing  or  shifting  a  heavy  body. 

1539-40  in  Devon.  N.  <fr  Q.  Oct.  (1903)  238  Ropys,  poleys 
and  other  takle  to  hawse  uppe  the  ledde  uppon  theCastell. 
1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Acrid.  Yng.  Seamen  16  Sheeps  feet  is  a 
stay  in  selling  a  top  mast{  and  a  guie  in  staying  the  tackles 
when  they  are  charged  with  goods.  1722  in  Hist.  Brechin 
(1867)  133  Item  for  a  big  teakil,  being  double  the  hight  of 
the  small  steeple  ,£40  Scots.  1731  DESAGULIERS  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XXXVII.  292  The  Machine  consists  of  three  Pullies 
(two  upper  and  one  lower,  or  a  Tackle  of  Three).  1769 
FITZ  GERALD  in  Phil.  Trans.  LX.  78  It  would  not  be  diffi 
cult,  with  a  proper  teakle,  to  raise  a  barometer  of  this  kind 
.  .as  high  as  200  feet.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  507  The 
cannon  were  raised  by  large  brass  tacles . .  from  rock  to  rock. 
1830  KATKR  &  LARDNER  Mech.  xv.  198  A  combination  of 
blocks,  sheaves,  and  ropes  is  called  a  tackle.  1859  F.  A. 
GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man.  (1862)  107  Asimple  tackle  consists  of 
one  or  more  pulleys  rove  with  a  single  rope. 

b.  A  windlass  and  its  appurtenances,  used  for 
hoisting  ore,  etc. ;  also,  generally,  the  apparatus 
of  cages  or  kibbles,  with  their  chains  and  hooks, 
for  raising  ore  or  coal. 

1874  J.  H.  COLLINS  Metal  Mining  (1875)  79  The  first 
machine  used  in  mining  operations  for  raising  ore  or  deads 
is  usually  the  tackle  or  windlass.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining 
Gloss.t  Tackle  (Corn.),  the  windlass,  rope,  and  kibble. 

f4.  Implements  of  war,  weapons;  esp.  arrows; 
also,  a  weapon ;  an  arrow.  Obs. 

<ri37$  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  v.  (Johannes)  486  It  [a  bow]  suld 
hafe  bene  sone  out  of  pyth  To  schot  ony  takil  vith. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  106  A  sheef  of  pecok  arwes  bright 
and  kene..Wel  koude  he  dresse  his  takel  yenianly.  ^1400 
Rom.  Rose  1729  Shette  att  me  so  wondtr  smert,  That 
thorough  myn  eye  unto  myn  hertThe  takel  smote,  and  depe 
it  wente.  £1440  Promp.  Parv.  485/2  Tacle,  or  wepene, 
arntamentum,  1513  DOUGLAS  JEneis  ix.  x.  78  His  bow., 
bend  hes  he,  Tharm  a  takyll  set  of  sovyr  tre.  a  1550 
Ckristis  Kirke  Gr.  x,  Ane  hasty  hensure,  callit  Hary..TUt 
up  a  taikle  withouten  tary.  1663  BUTLER  Hud.  i.  in.  823 
This  said,  she  to  her  Tackle  fell,  And  on  the  Knight  let 
fall  a  peal  Of  Blows  so  fierce, 

fb.  Phr.  To  stand  (or  stick}  to  one's  tackle: 
cf.  TACKLING  vbl.  sb.  3.  Obs. 

1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chrott,  I.  119/1  The  Englishmen 
would  in  no  wise  giue  ouer,  but  did  sticke  to  their  tackle. 
1586  J.  HOOKER  Hist.  fret,  in  Holinshed  II.  9/2  To  in- 
courage  his  people  to  stand  to  their  tackle,  and  valiently  to 
withstand  Mac  Mprough.  1724  DE  FOK  Mem.  Cavalier 
(1840)  187  Two  regiments  of  country  militia.. stood  to  their 
tackle  better  than  well  enough  [in  defence  of  a  town].  1828 
E.  IRVING  Last  Days  230  You  would  have  armed  the  house 
against  him,  and  stood  to  your  tackle  all  the  night. 


TACKLE. 

5.  Apparatus  for  fishing;   fishing-gear, "  fishing^ 
tackle. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xi.  viii.  (Tollem.  MS.), 
Aristotel  sayej>  J?at  fischeres  helde})  hoot  water  on  here 
instruinentes  and  takles,  bat  J?ey  be  £>e  raber  frore.  Ibid.  xm. 
xxix,  [The  fish]  comeb  ofter  in  to  newe  tacle  J>at  is  set  for 
hem,  J»an  in  to  olde.  1711  GAY  Rural  Sports  i.  181  The 
Peacock's  plumes,  thy_  tackle  must  not  fail.  1783  JOHNSON 
20  Apr.  in  Bos-well,  I  indeed  now  could  fish,  give  me  Eng 
lish  tackle.  1850  Act  13  tf  14  Viet.  c.  88  §  i  The  word 
*net'  shall,  .include  all  descriptions  of  tackle,  trawl,  tram 
mel,  stake,  bag,  coghill,  eel,  haul,  draft,  and  seine  nets. 
1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  \.  (1880)  27  Use  the  very  neatest 
tackle  which  you  can  afford  for  roach. 

6.  The  equipment  of  a  horse ;  harness. 

1683  BURNET  tr.  R  fore's  Utopia.  (1685)  115  Take  off  both 
his  Saddle,  and  all  his  other  Tackle.  1725  T.  THOMAS  in 
Portland  Papers  VI.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  133  [The]  coach 
..I  thought  could  hardly  have  been  able  to  get  over., 
without  some  loss  either  to  the  poor  beasts,  or  the  tackle. 
1728  VANBRUGH  &  CIB.  Prov.  Hu$b.  i.  i,  Our  Tackle  was 
not  so  tight  as  it  should  be.  1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Col. 
Reformer  (1891)  102  I've  backed  two  a  week  since  I  came, 
and  have  three  in  tackle,  in  the  yard  now. 

f  7.  A  mistress.  Obs.  slang, 

1688  SHADWELL  Syr.  Alsatia  iv.  Wks.  1720  IV.  85  Oh  my 
dear  Blowing,  my  Convenient,  My  tackle,  a  1700  B.  E. 
Diet.  Cant.  Crewt  Tackle,  a  Mistress. 

8.  Victuals;  food  or  drink;  'stuff*,  slang. 

1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  i.  iv,  The  purl  warms  the 
cockles  of  Tom's  heart... '  Rare  tackle  that,  sir,  of  a  cold 
morning',  says  thecoachman.  1000  G. SWIFT Somer/ey  113 
Do  you  think  ladies  usually  eat  that  stodgy  tackle? 

9.  [from  the  vb.]  Football,    a.   The  act  of  tack 
ling  :  see  TACKLE  v.  5. 

1901  Scotsman  n   Mar.  4/8  NeJll,  by  a  plucky  tackle.. 

S -evented  a  break  away.     1905  Oxford  Mag.  22  Feb.  215/1 
ne  of  his  tackles  was  excellent. 

b.  In  American  football :  Each  of  two  players 
(right  and  left)  stationed  next  to  the  end  rusher  or 
forward  in  the  rush-line. 

1894  Outing  (U.S.)  XXIV.  281/1  Every  one  knew  he  had 
been  a  famous  tackle  on  one  of  the  football  teams.  1905 
McClnrtfs  Mag.  (U.S.)  June  123/2  Captain  and  right-tackle 
of  the  Yale  eleven. 

10.  attrib.   and    Comb.,  as    tackle-box,    -chain, 
-dealer ,  -hook,-maker>  -shop;  tackle-block,  =  BLOCK 
sb.5 ;  tackle-board,  a  frame,  placed  at  the  end  of 
a  rope-walk,  containing  the  whirls  to  which  the 
yarns  are  attached  to  be  twisted ;  tackle-fall,  = 
FALL  sbJ-  26;  tackle-man,  a  man  who  works  the 
tackle,  e.  g.  of  a  gun.    See  TACKLE-HOUSE,  -POKIER. 

1793  SMEATON  Edystone L.  §  122  A  pair  of  ^tackle-blocks. 
1905  Daily  C/iron.  26  July  4/7  Banks.. lined  with  seedy, 
quiet,  elderly  men  with  *tackle -boxes,  evening  papers,  and 
roach-poles.  1865  S.  FERGUSON  Lays  West.  Gael  119  The 
windlass  strains  the  *tackle  chains,  the  black  mound  heaves 
below.  1698  in  MSS.  Ho.  Lords  (1905)  III.  338  We  were 
forced  to  unreeve  our  *tackle-falls  to  make  lanyards  for  our 
lower  shrouds.  1769  FALCONER  Dictc  Marine  (1789),  Garantt 
a  tackle-fall,  or  the  part  upon  which  the  labourers  pull  in 
hoisting.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  i.  ix,  The  little  ^tackle- 
maker.,  would  soon  have  made  his  fortune  had  the  rage 
lasted,  1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man.  (1862)  207 
Traversing  *tacklemen.  .7  and  8.  1873  Routledgc's  Yng. 
Gentl.  Mag.  Jan.  79/2  The  '  rear  tackleman  .  .held  the  end 
of  the  tackle.  1909  Nation  (N.  Y.)  3  Oct.  12/1  Flies., 
bought  at  a  *tackle-shop., 

Tackle  (tse-k'l),  v.  Forms  :  see  sb.  [f.  prec. 
So  Da.  takle,  Sw.  tackla  to  tackle,  to  rig  a  ship.] 

[In  the  following,  a  MS.  variant  of  tagild :  see  TAGLE  v. 

a  1340  HAM  POLE  Psalter,  Cant.  512  paire  affecciouns  ere 
ay  Uikild  with  sum  luf  J>at  dragbis  \mCim.  fra  godis  luf.] 

•f  1.  trans.  To  furnish  (a  ship)  with  tackle ;  to 
equip  with  the  necessary  furnishings,  Obs. 

c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  12313  To  gyffe . .  Tho  shippes  to  shilde 
o  l>e  shyre  whaghes,.  .And  tyrn  hom  to  takle,  &  trusse  for 
the  sea.  1486  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  74  The  same 
Ship  so  takled  &  aparailled  was  deliuered.  .to  Rauf  Astry. 
1530  PALSGR.  752/1  My  shyppe  is  takylled  and  talowed, 
and  redy  to  hoyse  up  the  sayle.  1550  NICOLLS  Thucyd.  5 
Althoughe  the  shyppe  be  ..  well  garnished  and  tacled  with 
sayle  and  ballast.  1653  F,  G.  tr.  De  Scudery's  Artainenes, 
etc.  (1655)  IV.  vii.  ii.  99  At  the  same  time,  they  trimmed 
and  tackled  up  a  great  company  of  Ships.  1686  J.  DUNTON 
Lett.fr.  Ncw-Eng.  (1867)  26  He  is  a  pitch 'd  Piece  of  Reason, 
calckt  and  tackPt,andonly  studied  to  dispute  with  Tempests. 
fb.  To  handle  or  work  the  tackle  of  a  ship. 

1513  DOUGLAS  &neis  in.  ii.  119  The  noyis  wpsprang  of 
mony  marynair  Besy  at  thair  werk,  to  takilling  euery  tow 
Thair  feris  exhorting.  1549  Cornel.  Scot.  vL  41  Quhen  the 
schip  vas  taiklit,  the  master  cryit,  boy  to  the  top.  1579-80 
NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  7  Scirus..gave  to  Theseus.,  an 
other  marriner  to  tackle  the  sails,  who  was  called  Phceas. 
a  1642  SIR  W.  MONSON  Naval  Tracts  ii.  (1704)  253/2  There 
are  so  few  Sailors  to  tackle  their  Ships,  that  they  will  be 
taken  upon  the  Stays. 

t  c.  intr.  To  tack,  or  sail  across  the  wind.  Obs. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  (1906)  288  Seven  weekes  crossed  with 
Northerly  Windes,  ever  Tackling  and  boarding  from  the 
Affricke  Coast,  to  the  Carminian  shoare,  1669  in  Sturmy 
Mariner's  Mag.  \.  ii.  20  In  this  unease  Of  Tackling  Boards* 
we  so  the  way  make  short. 

1 2.  To  raise  or  hoist  with  tackle.  Obs.  rare. 

1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shipbuild,  Assist.  6  A  Portland.. 
Stone,  may  be  wrought  to  its  exact  Shape  before  it  be  tackled 
up  on  St.  Paul's  Church. 

3.  To  harness  (a  horse)  for  riding  or  draught. 
Also  absol.  with  up. 

1714  S.  SEWALL  Diary  5  Apr.  (1879)  II.  432  Our  Horses 
were  forced  to  leap  into  the  Sea.  By  that  time  had  tackled, 
them  [itj  wa>  duskish.  1770  MRS.  E.  SMITH  in  Lett.  Jas, 
Murray  (1901)  130  Wednesday  her  coach  and  chaUe  was 
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tackled  for  us  to  take  an  airing  and  see  all  the  curiositys  of 
Kelso.  1787  'G.  GAMBADO'  Acad.  Horscm.  (1809)  7  How 
to  chuse  a  horse,  how  to  tackle  him  properly,  in  what  sort 
of  dress  to  ride  him,  how  to  mount  and  manage  him.  1816 
I*.  POUND  EN  France  <y  It.  7  Five  untrimmed  little  horses, 
tackled  to  with  ropes.  1869  MRS.  STOWE  Old  Town  Folk  xx, 
I  shall  jest  tackle  up  and  go  over  and  bring  them  children 
home  agin.  1890  '  R.  BOLDHKWOOD  '  Col.  Re/or liter (iZgi)g^ 
I'll  get  a  spare  saddle  and  bridle,  and  will  tackle  him. 

4.  colloq.  a.   To  grip,  lay  hold  of,  take  in  hand, 
deal  with;    to  fasten  upon,  attack,  encounter  (a 
person  or  animal)  physically. 

i8a8  WEBSTER  s.  v.,  A  wrestler  tackles  his  antagonist;  a 
dog  tackles  the  game.  This  is  a  common  popular  use  of 
the  word  in  New  England,  though  not  elegant.  18. .  Dial. 
Northampton^  The  uog  tackled  the  sheep  in  the  field  and 
almost  killed  one.  187*  BESANT  &  RICE  Ready-Money 
Mort.  vii,  Smith's  a  big  man  ;  but  I  think  I  can  tackle  him. 
1887  Jtssopp  Arcady  \\.  58  The  people  seem  to  have  been 
afraid  lo  tackle  them  [otters]. 

b.  To  '  come  to  grips  with ',  to  enter  into  a  dis 
cussion  or  argument  with ;  to  attack ;  to  approach 
or  question  on  some  subject 

1840  DICKENS  Barn,  Rudge  i,  That  John  Willet  was  in 
amazing  force  to-night,  and  fit  to  tackle  a  Chief  Justice.  1858 
MASSON  Milton  (1859)  I.  iv.  168  The  Respondent  having 
stated  and  expounded  his  theses,  was  then  tackled  by  a  series 
of  Opponents.  1887  R.  BUCHANAN  Heir  of  Linne  iii,  I'll 
tackle  the  laird  myself.  1901  Scotsman  13  Mar.  12^2  He 
too  was  tackled  on  the  question,  but  when  he  explained  it 
.  .he  found  the  electors,  .reasonable. 

C.  To  grapple  with,  to  try  to  deal  with  (a  task, 
a  difficulty,  etc.) ;  to  try  to  solve  (a  problem). 

1847  E.  FITZGERALD  Lett.  (1889)  1. 171  There  was  no  diffi 
culty  at  all  in  coming  to  the  subject  at  once,  and  tackling 
it.  1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Eur.  iv.  n.  320  Learn.. how 
most  effectually  to  tackle  any  little  difficulty  that  occurs. 
1897  D.  HAY  FLEMING  in  Bookman  Jan.  118/1  Has  any 
previous  writer  ever  tackled  a  work  of  such  difficulty  and 
magnitude  among  similar  surroundings? 

d.  To  attack,  fall  upon,  begin  to  eat  (food). 
1889  I.  K.  JEKOMB  Tkrcc  Men  in  Boat  xii,  We  tackled 

the  cold  beef  for  lunch.  1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOU  '  Col. 
Reformer  (1801)  152  A  strong  man  gets  over  it  in  a  day  or 
two,  and  tackles  his  bread  and  meat,  and  his  work,  pretty 
much  as  usual. 

e.  intr.  To  set  to  ;  to  grapple  with  something. 
1867  TROLLOPE  Chron.  Barset  I.  xxxii.  273  We'll  tackle 

to?  Very  well ;  so  be  it.  1867  Country  Wds.  No.  17.  262 
Tackle  to't  reet  while  yo're  yung.  a  1868  S.  LOVER  ^Ogil- 
tie),  The  old  woman . .  tackled  to  for  a  fight  in  right  earnest. 
Mod.  dial.  (E.D.D.)  Ah  tackled  wi*  t'  badger. 

5.  Football,    (a)  In  Jtugfy,  To   seize  and   stop 
(an  opponent)  when  in  possession  of  the  ball ;  (l>) 
In  Association^  To  obstruct    (an   opponent)  with 
the  object  of  getting  the  ball  away  from  him.   Also 
absoL 

1884  Daily  News  23  Dec.  5/5  He.,  tackled  well,  kicked 
judiciously,  and  as  captain  of  the  team  gave  every  satisfac 
tion.  1891  Lock  to  Lock  Times  24  Oct.  13/1  (Association) 
He  now  plays  half-back,  and  is  exceedingly  useful  in  that 
position,  tackling  and  kicking  in  great  style.  1897  Sports 
man  16  Dec.,  He  was  tackled  close  to  his  own  quarter  line. 
1899  Batlm.  Libr.y  Football  121  (Assoct)  Practically  the 
best  general  rule  is  for  the  half-back  to  tackle  the  man  with 
the  ball,  and  the  back  to  be  near  up  ready  to  intercept  a 
pass.  1901  Scotsman  n  Mar.  4/8  Those  who  questioned 
his  ability  to  tackle.. must  have  got  a  surprise  when  they 
saw  the  manner  he  dealt  with  his  opponent. 

f6.  (?)  To  enclose  or  fortify.   Obs.rare-1. 

Perh.  some  error,  or  a  different  word. 

c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  i.  vi.  Iviii,  The  moralist  tells  us  that 
a  quadrat  solid  wise  man  should  involve  and  tackle  himself 
within  his  own  vertue,  and  slight  all  accidents  that  are  inci* 
dent  to  man,  and  be  still  the  same. 

Tackled  (tark'ld),  a.y  ppl.  a.  [f.  TACKLE  sb. 
and  v.  +  -ED.] 

1 1.  Made  of  tackle  or  ropes :  cf.  TACKLING  6. 

1592  SHAHS.  Rom.  'V  Jul.  ii.  iv.  201  My  man  shall . .  bring 
thee  Cords  made  like  a  tackled  staire. 

2.  Furnished  with  a  tackle  or  harness. 

1542  Will  Sir  C.  Storket  Newton  Seynt-to^  Somerset 
i3  Apr.,  Wm.  Becke  a  tackled  heyfar. 

t  Ta'ckle-house.  06s.  [f.  TACKLE  sb.  + 
HOUSE.]  app.  either,  A  house  in  which  porters 
employed  in  loading  and  unloading  ships  kept 
their  tackle ;  or,  A  house  having  a  tackle  or  pulley 
for  hoisting  heavy  goods;  a  warehouse  for  lading 
and  unlading  merchandise  going  or  coming  by  sea. 

In  London  each  of  the  twelve  great  Merchant  Companies 
had  formerly  the  right  to  have  its  own  tackle-house,  with 
its  porter  or  porters,  and  in  some  of  them  the  titular  office 
of  'tackle-house  porter'  or  'tackle-porter'  still  survives: 
see  quot.  1851  in  b,  TACKLE-PORTER  quot.  1909.  The  tackle- 
houses  at  Southwold  were  on  the  quay  of  a  creek,  evidently 
for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels  lying  there  ;  those 
at  London  may  have  been  on  the  river's  brink. 

1561  Will  in  T.  Gardner  Ace.  Dunwich,  etc.  (1754)  214 
My  Tackle  House  at  the  Woods-End  [Southwold^  1579 
Act  Com.  Council  London  \  5  Aug.  (Jrnl.  20,  if.  If.  506),  It  is 
thought  convenient  yl  no  other  tacklehouses  or  companie  of 
porters  shall  hereafter  be  erected  without  the  especiell 
licence  of  y»  L.  Maior,  his  brethren,  and  the  Counsel  1.  1606 
Ibid.  27  June  (Jrnl.  27,  If.  sab),  Comj>laintes..by  freemen 
porters  of  the  Tacklehouses  of  the  said  citie  against  others 
streete  porters  workinge  in  the  said  citie,  for  interdealinge 
with  \vorke . .  touchinge  shippmge  and  unshippinge  of  goodes 
..with  which  business  the  said  street  porters  have  not  pre 
sumed  to  deal  untill  of  late  time.  1607  in  Kemetnbrancict 
(City  of  London)  It.  288  The  peticion  enclosed.. by  the 
Porters  of  the  Tackcll  Houses  of  this  Cittie,  prayinge.. 
Assistance  for  the  prevent inge  of  much  inconvenience  to 
giowcuppon  them  through  the  erection  of  an  newc 
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to  be  established  for  the  ladingc  and  unladinge..of  all 
Marchantes  goodes  not  free  of  the  twelve  Companies.  [The 
petition  follows,  entitled  in  margin]  '  A  Peticion  concerninge 
the  Tacle  Porters'.  1618  in  T.  Gardner  Ace,  Dun-Mich, 
etc.  (1754)  215  (South-wold)  One  entire  Place,  Key  or  Wharfe, 
the  whole  abutting  and  bounding  against.,  the  Tackle- 
House  at  the  South-East  End.  1754  T.  GAKDNER  ibid.  214 
The  antient  Key  stood  in  the  Woods-End-Creek ;  near 
thereto  were  Dwelling-Houses,  Warehouses,  Tackle-Houses, 
the  Blubber-Pans  and  Carters-Grounds  for  Ship-Building. 
1842-51  [see  b]. 

D.  attrib.  Tackle-house  porter,  orig.  A  porter 
belonging  to  or  employed  at  a  tackle-house;  later 
(usually  shortened  to  tackle-porter",  see  next)  a 
porter  authorized  to  act  as  such  by  one  of  the 
London  Companies  having  this  right,  as  distin 
guished  from  a  ticket-porter  who  was  licensed  by 
the  corporation. 

1606  Act  Com.  Council  London  27  June  m  Mayhew  Land. 
Labour  (1861)  1 1 1. 365/1  Tackle-house  porter,  porter-packer 
of  the  gooddes  of  English  merchants,  streete-porter,  or 
porter  to  the  packer  for  the  said  citie  for  strangers'  goods. 
1646  Act  Com.  Council  cone.  Tackle-Jiouse  Porters  (1712)  9 
Whereas  divers  Controversies  and  Differences  have  hereto 
fore  been  between  theTacklehouse-Porters  of  this  City,  and 
the  Ticket-Porters,  otherwise  called  the  Street -Porters  of  this 
City  in  andabout  several  Matters  [etc.].  1842  PULLING  Treat. 
Laws  ff  Customs  London  502  The  Tackle-house  Porters, 
who,  with  their  subordinates  the  Packers'  Porters,  originally 
formed  a  part  of  the  establishment  of  the  principal  trading 
companies,  and  were  attached  to  their  respective  tackle- 
bouses,  are  employed  in  lading  and  unlading  goods  not 
subject  to  metage.  Ibid.  504  The  tackle-house  porters  are 
composed  of  a  few  persons  appointed  by  the  twelve  principal 
companies,  to  each  of  which  the  privilege  belonged  of 
having  a  tackle-house  for  lading  and  unlading  goods.  Each 
of  the  companies  appoint  one  person  as  their  tackle-house 
porter,  and  some  of  them  two.  1851  MAYHEW  Land. 
Latour  (1861)  III.  566/1  The  tackle-house  porters  that  are 
still  in  existence,  I  was  told,  are  gentlemen.  One  is  a 
wharfinger,  and  claims  and  enjoys  the  monopoly  of  labour 
on  his  own  wharf. 

Ta'ckle-po  rter.  Short  for  tackle-house  porter : 
see  preceding. 
16. .  [seequot.  2607 &v. TACKLE-HOUSE].  v6&MimttesGolit- 

smitlts"  Co.  8  Nov.,  It  was  moved  by  Mr  Ashe  that  this 
Company  might  have  some  tackle  porters  waiting  at  the 
Customs  House  as  the  Fishmongers  and  other  Companies 
do.  1851  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  (1861)  III.  365/2  There 
were  24  tackle-porters  appointed  *,  each  of  the  12  great  city 
companies  appointing  two.  1909  SIR  W.  PRIUEAUX  in  Let. 
23  Dec.,  The  [Goldsmiths']  Company  used  to  appoint  two 
tackle  porters,  but  for  many  years  past  only  one  has  been 
appointed.  There  is  no  salary  or  emolument  of  any  kind 
attached  to  the  office.  The  present  Lord  Mayor  is  tackle 
porter  of  this  Company. 

Tackier  (tse-klai).  [f.  TACKLE  v.  +  -IB*.] 
One  who  tackles,  in  various  senses,  fa.  (?). 
Obs.  b.  An  overlooker  of  power-loom  weavers. 
C.  One  who  tackles  in  football,  d,  e  :  see  quots. 
4  a.  1686  BLOME  Gentl.  Recreat.  it.  62  Hack  Hawkt  that 
is  a  Tackier. 
Tackier  Tom  con 

Power-loom    overl ,   __ 

strippers  followed.  1901  Speaker  20  July  439/1  Each 
'tackier'  or  overlooker  has  a  certain  number  of  looms 
assigned  to  his  care.  /£«/.,  While  the  tacklers  'drive'  the 
weavers,  the  manager  in  turn  'drives'  the  tacklers,  C. 
1891  Lock  to  Lock  Times  24  Oct.  13/1  He  is  a  rare  tackier, 
and  his  famous  rushes  have  warded  off  many  an  attack  on 
the  Marlow  goal.  d.  1891  Labour  Commission  Gloss., 
Tackier,  one  who  puts  in  the  tacks  used  in  '  lasting  '.  e. 
x88x  RAYMOND  MiningGfass.t  Tacklers  (Derb.),  small  chains 
put  around  loaded  corves. 

Ta-ckleas,  a.  [f.  TACK  sb.1  2  +  -LESS.]  Having 
no  tacks ;  made  (as  a  sewn  shoe)  without  tacks. 

1907  Westm.  Gaz.  4  Nov.  8/4  A  boot  or  shoe ..  being 
tackless  throughout,  is  much  more  flexible  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible.  1907  Daily  Ckron.  5  Nov.  8/2  A 
patent  'lasting1  machine  with  which  boots  can  be  made 
without  the  aid  of  tacks  or  other  metal  fastening  is  shown 
bythe  Tackless  and  Flexible  Shoe  Machinery  Company. 

Tackling  (tse'klin),  vbl.  sb.  Also  5-6  tak(e)- 
lyng,  6  taclyng.  [f.  TACKLE  v,  +  -ING  *.] 

fl.  The  furnishing  of  a  vessel  with  tackle.  06s. 

1486  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  Vll  (1896)  17  The  wages  of  xxx 

marriners  . ,  for  the  Rigging  and  takeling  of  the  same  Ship. 

t  b.  cotter.  The  rigging  of  a  ship  ;  the  tackle. 

c  I4»a  HOCCLEVF,  Jereslaus's  Wife  914  Our  taklynge  brast 
and  the  ship  claf  In  two.  15*6  TINDALE  Acts  xxvii.  19  The 
thyrde  daye  we  cast  out  with  oure  awne  hondes  the  tack- 
linge  [1885  (R.V.)  marg.  or  furniture]  of  the  shippe.  1529 
Act  21  Hen.  VIIL,  c.  12  §  i  The  great  Cables,  Halsers, 
Ropes,  and  all  other  Tackling  ..  for  your  Royal  Ships. 
c  1615  BACON  Adv.  Sir  G.  Villiers  v.  §  9  For  tackling,  as 
sails  and  cordage,.. we  are  beholden  to  our  neighbours  for 
them.  1676  HuuoAHD  Happiness  of  People  12  If  the  Mast 
be  never  so  well  strengthened,  and  the  Tackline  never  so 
well  bound  together.  1696  London  Gaz.  No.  3176/1  Abun 
dance  of  Lanthorns  were  hung  upon  the  Tackling  of  the 
Ships.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789)  Uu  ij  b,  Unless 
we  adopt  the  obsolete  word  Tackling,  which  is  now  entirely 
disused  by  our  mariners. 

/ig.  1601  SIR  W.  CORNWALLIS  Ess.  xvi.  Kiijb,  Graue, 
wise,  sober,  temperate  men,,  .meete  to  bee  part  of  the^tack- 
lings  of  a  Common  wealth.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  1/ist.i.  i.  ft  ii 


outfit,  baggage,  etc. ;  =  TACKLE  sb.  i.  Obs. 

1558  Ludltrw  Church™.  Ace.  (Camden)  86  Takelynges 
and  nayles  for  the  great  belle.  1637  B.  JONSON  SatlSlufh, 
I.  ii.  Here's  Little  John  hath  harbord  you  a  Deere,  I  see  by 
his  Tackling,  a  1659  F.cit't.  Chnnlicleers\\.  in  Hnzl  DnUty 
XI 1. 345  Meet  me  here  two  hours  hence  with  all  your  tackling*. 


TACKY. 

I'll  see  this  bundle  shall  be  safe.  1695  J.  EDWARDS  Perfect. 
Script,  120  This  sort  of  country  tackling  is  call'd  threshing- 
instruments.  1718  S.  SEW-ALL  Diary  25  July,  I  give  her 
two  Cases  with  a  knife  and  fork  in  each;  one  Turtle  shell 
tackling;  the  other  long,  with  Ivory  handles.  1740  C. 
CAMPBELL  in  Scots  fifag.  Sept.  (1753)  454/2  Remember  Lady 
Ardsheil's  discharges,  and  all  your  other  tackling.  1813 
SIR  R.  WILSON  Pr.  Diary  II.  244  It  is  necessary  that 

1  should  feast  myself  into  a   little  more  embonpoint,   for 
otherwise  I  shall  not  have  sufficient  carcase  to  suspend  my 
tackling  upon. 

fb.  A  horse's  harness.   Obs. 

f  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  III.  14  If  he  wanted  money 
to  mend  his  plow  or  his  Cart,  or  to  buy  tacklings  for  his 
horses.  1726  Boston  News-Let.  14  July,  To  be  t,old..two 
good  carts,  four  good  horses,  and  tackling  compleat  for  the 
same.  1787  '  G.  GAMBADO*  Acad.  Horsemen  (1809)  45  Let 
me  entreat  you  to  examine  your  tackling  well  at  setting 
out. . :  see  that  your  girths  are  tight, 

T 3.  Arms,  weapons,  instruments;  aUo/%".,  esp.  in 
phr.  to  stand  or  stick  to  one's  tackling^  to  '  stand 
to  one's  guns',  to  hold  one's  ground,  to  maintain 
one's  position  or  attitude:  cf.  TACKLE  j£.  4 b;  so 
to  hold  tackling  (cf.  to  hold  lack,  TACK  sb.  ill ; 
also  to  give  over  one's  tackling,  to  *  lay  down  one's 
arms',  surrender,  give  in.  Obs. 

14..  I'ec,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  565/36  Armamcntum,  talce- 
lyng.  1539  MOKK  Dyaloge  iv.  Wks.  278/2  Than  would  he 
haue  them  abide  by  their  tackeling  like  mighty  champions. 
111548  HALL  Chron.,  /{en.  VI  160  b,  Perceiuyng  the  kenl- 
Lshmen,  better  to  stande  to  their  tacfyng,  then  his  imagina 
tion  expected.  1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  61  b,  Thus 
the  aunswerer  .  .  maie  . .  force  the  apposer  to  glue  oner  his 
tacktyng,  without  any  aduauntage  gotten.  1576  FLEMING 
Pattopl.  Eptst.  362  Your  brother,  .tolde  me.. that  you  haue 
forsaken  your  booke. . .  I  wishe  you  to..sticke  still  to  your 
tackling:  ami  as  yon  haue  begonne,  so  pruceede.  1593 
in  Abp.  Bancroft  Daitng.  Posit,  iv.  iii.  141,  I  thinke  it  a 
great  blessing  of  God,  that  hath  raised  vp  Martin  to  hold 
tackling  with  the  Bishops,  a  1635  CORBETT  Poems  (1807) 
23  Reader,  unto  your  tackling  lo^k,  For  there  is  coming 
forth  a  book  Will  spoyl  Joseph  Barnisius  The  sale  of  Rex 
Ptatonicus.  1679  Hist.  Jetzer  20,  An  ambition  to  be 
accounted  and  Canonized  for  a  Saint,  which  by  standing 
stoutly  to  his  tackling  he  hoped  for. 

f  4.   Fishing  tackle.   Obs. 

1548  F.LYOT  Diet*,  Afapex  marina.. A  fysshe  of  the  sea, 
whyche  perceyuynge  the  hooke  to  bee  fastened  in  his  bealy, 
byleth  of  the  lyne  aboue  the  taklyng,  and  so  escapetn. 
1653  WALTON  Angler  53,  I  will  sit  down  and  mend  my 
tackling.  Ibid.  105  Sure,  Master,  yours  is  a  better  Rod, 
and  better  Tackling.  1727  Philip  Quarll  (1816)  7  Having 
.  .caught  a. .  dish  of  fish,  we  put  up  our  tackling. 

5.  The  action  of  the  vb.  TACKLE  in  mod.  senses 
(in  quots.,  in  sense  5). 

1893  Daily  Ncu'S  14  Dec.  2/6  Cambridge's  tackling  stood 
them  in  capital  defence.  1900  Westm.  (Jaz.  12  Dec.  7/3  A 
btrong  Cambridge  attack  was  foiled  by  the  splendid  tackling 
of  the  Oxford  men. 

6.  Comb,  f  Tackling-ladder,  a  rope-ladder. 
1680  OTWAY  Cains  Marius  in.  i,  My  man  shall  meet  thtc 

there ;  And  bring  thee  cords  made  like  a  tackling-ladder. 

Tacknian  (tarkmd-nX  dial.  [f.  TACK  sb.-  4  + 
MAX.]  One  who  looks  after  horses  or  cattle  which 
are  grazed  on  tack. 

1885  Athenxuni  10  Oct.  467/2  With  constables,  tack  men, 
and  pinders  we  are  familiar.  1891  Sportsman  14  Feb.  1/1 
(Atlvt.)  Wanted,  by  Young  Man,  a  Situation  as  Tack  man  or 
Helper  in  a  racing  stable. 

Tacksman  (larksmztn).  Sc.  Also  6-9  tax-, 
7  taxs-.  [f.  tack's,  poss.  of  TACK  sb."  +  MAN.] 
One  who  holds  a  tack  or  lease  of  land,  a  water- 
mill,  coal-mines,  fisheries,  tithes,  customs,  or  any 
thing  farmed  or  leased ;  a  lessee ;  esp.  in  the 
Highlands,  a  middleman  who  leases  directly  from 
the  proprietor  of  the  estate  a  large  piece  of  land 
which  he  sublets  in  small  farms. 

1533  Aberdeen  Rcgr.  (1844^  L  148  Gif  thair  be  ony  takkis- 
men  of  the  tovne  that  dissent  is  to  the  pa'nnent  of  ihir  still's, 
that  thai  salbe  dischargit  of  thair  takkis.  1563  Inchaffray 
Reg.  (Barm.)  85  Our  lait  cousing  David  Lord  Orummond 
and  I  tame  Lilias  Ruthven  bis  spous  as  takismen  of  the 
Abbacie  of  Inchaeffray.  16*7  Rep.  Parishes  Scotl.  (Banri.) 

2  William   Erie   of  Angus   taxman  off  the  haill  personag 
teinds  of  the  Barronj.     1630  in  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.  (1896) 
XXX.  58  The  takismen  and  custumeris  of  the  saidis  im- 
posds  of  wynnes.    1680  [see  TACK  sb. J  6]   1775  JOHNSON  W. 
/s/.,  Ostiff,  Next  in  dignity  lo  the  laird  is  the  Tacksman. 
1791    NEWIE    Tour  Eng.  fy  Scot.   125  The   Tacksmen   o/ 
the  Highlands  were  usually  descendants  of  those  heads  of 
familiesof  whom  they  held  their  lands.    1794  Sporting  Mag. 
III.  50  Mr.  Richard  Graham,  tacksman  ~*  the  fishery  of 
J.  C.  Curwen.     1814  SCOTT  War.  xx^Tacksmen,  as  they 
were  called,  who  occupied  portions  of  his  estate  as.  .lessees. 
1887   Times  (weekly  ed.)  25  Feb.  9/3  In  Munstrr  or  Con- 
naught,  the  tacksmen  who  covenanted  directly  with  the  lairds 
might  deal  as  they  pleased  with  their  sub-tenants. 

So  Ta'ckswo  man,  a  female  holder  of  a  tack. 

1585  Exc/u  Rolls  Scotl.  XXI.  583  The  dewtie  of  the  kirk 
of  Kinros  awand  be  Agnes  Leslie,  ledie  Lochlewin,  taxis- 
woman  thairof. 

Tacky  (tse'ki),  sb.  and  a.1  total  U.S.  Also 
tackey.  [Origin  obscure.] 

A.  sb.  a.  A  degenerate  '  weedy '  horse :  see 
quot.  1884.  b.  A  poor  white  of  the  Southern 
States  from  Virginia  to  Georgia. 

1884  K.  EGGI.ESTON  in  Cent.  Mag.  Jan.  444/2  The  scrubby 
little  '  lackeys '  still  taken  in  the  marshes  along  the  North 
Carolina  coast  are  descendants  of  the  wild  horses  of  the 
colony.  1888  Ibid.  Sept.  799/2  If  Mr.  Catlett  will  come  to 
Georgia  and  co  among  the  '  po*  whites'  and  'piney-wood 
lackeys  '.  1889  FAKMK«<4/wtfrica«w///f,  /'ac*t/,in  the  south, 


TACKY. 


a  jade  of  a  horse  ;  a  sorry  beast  ;  and  idiomatically  a  man 
neglectful  of  personal  appearance.  1896  Peterson  Mag. 
Jan.  84/2  Here.  .  is  a_  native  of  the  Virginia  wilds,  a  specimen 
of  the  genus  '  tacky  '. 

B.  adj.  Dowdy,  shabby.   U.  S.  colloq. 
1893  L.  J.   RHTKNHOUSE   in  Chicago  Advance  22  June, 
She  looks  so  tacky  in  her  shabby  dress. 

Tacky  (ta:ki),  a.2.  [f.  TACK  sbl  4b  +  -Y.] 
Slightly  sticky  or  adhesive  :  said  of  gum,  glue,  or 
varnish  nearly  dry. 

1788  G.  SMITH  in  Loud.  Mag.  624  The  moistened  gum.. 
must  not  be  waterish  but  something  tacky  or  clammy.  i8*a 
IMISON  6V.  f,  Art  II.  244  If  left  in  the  damp,  it  remains 
tacky.  .  a  long  time.  1897  Complete  Cyclist  (Isthmian  Llbr.) 
188  Sufficient  time  must  be  given  to  allow  the  solution  to 
become  dry,  or,  as  it  is  technically  known,  '  tacky  '. 

Tackyl,  tacle,  obs.  ff.  TACKLE. 

II  Taclobo  (taklou-btf).  [Native  name  in  Philip 
pines.]  A  bivalve  mollusc,  of  great  size,  the 
Giant  Clam  (Tridacna  gigas)  of  the  Indian  and 
China  seas. 

1885  BALFOUK  Cyclof.  India  (ed.  3)  s.v.  Kinia,  The  shells 
of  the  taclobo,  or  gigantic  Philippine  oyster,  are  used  as  fonts 
in  the  churches  of  that  group.  1885  EncycL.  Brit.  XVIII. 
750/2  The  '  taclobo  '  shell  sometimes  weighs  zoo  lb.,  and  is 
used  for  baptismal  fqnts. 

Ta'C-lo  cus.  Geont.  [f.  L.  tac-ttu  touch  + 
Locus.]  The  locus  of  the  points  of  contact  of  two 
curves  of  different  families,  or  of  two  non-consecu 
tive  curves  of  the  same  family. 

1873  CAVLEV  Math.  Papers  VIII.  533. 

Taciiode  (tarknJud).  Geoin.  [f.  L.  tac-tus 
touch  +•  NODE.]  A  point  at  which  two  parti  of  the 
same  curve  have  ordinary  contact. 

1851  CAVLF.Y  Math.  Papers  (1809)  II.  28  The  tacnode  is 
a  double  point  where  two  branches  touch.  '873  SALMON 
Higher  Plane  Curves  207  Two  nodes  may  coincide,  giving 
rise  to  the  singularity  called  a  tacnode;  this  is  in  fact  an 
ordinary  (two-pointed)  contact  of  two  branches  of  the  curve. 

atlrib.  ta'cnode-cu'sp,  the  singularity  of  a  curve 
which  arises  when  a  cusp  and  an  immediately 
following  tangency  of  the  two  branches  coalesce. 

1873  SALMON  Higher  Plane  Curves  (1879)  207. 

Taconic  (takjrnik),  a.  Geol.     See  quot.  1865. 

1849  L.YKLL  tnd  Visit  U.S.  (1850)  II.  354,  1  believe  the 
formations  called  Taconic,  in  the  United  States,..  to  be 


(from  the  Taconic  range  lying  along  the  western  slope  of 
the  Green  Mountains),  . .  which  consist  of  slates,  quartz- 
rock,  and  lime-stones  of  Lower  Silurian  or  perhaps  nipre 
properly  of  Upper  Cambrian  age. 

II  Tacsoilia  (tceks<wnia).  Sot.  [mod.L.  (Jussieu 
1789),  f.  Peruvian  name  ta(soJ\  A  genus  of  West 
Indian  and  Central  American  shrubs,  N.O.  l-'assi- 
JloraccK,  closely  allied  to  the  Passion-flowers. 

1869  DARWIN  Life  ff  Lett.  III.  279  The  long  pendent  tube 
and  valve-like  corona  which  retains  the  nectar  of  Tacsonia. 

Tact  (tsekt).     [ad.  (immed,  or  ult.)  L.  taclu-s 

touch,  f.  ppl.  stem  of  tangfre  to  touch :  cf.  F.  tact 

(i4thc.  in  sense  i),  Ger.  tact,  /a/('/(i6J9insense4).] 

I.  1.  The  sense  of  touch ;  touch.     In  quot.  1809 

transf.     [So  in  L. ;  F.  tact  (i4th  c.  in  Littre).] 

[L  1200  I'ices  Sf  Virtues  17  £>a  nf  wtttes  . .  bat  is,  visits, 
auttitus,  gustus,  odoratus,  et  tactust  bat  is  Jesihthe,  3eherhbe, 
smuc,  and  smell,  and  tact^e.] 

1651  A.  Ross  Arcana  Microcosm.  II.  xxi.  110  Of  all  the 
creatures,  the  sense  of  tact  is  most  exquisite  in  man.  1809 
KENDALL  Trav.  III.  102  Such  is  the  delicacy  of  their 
[divining  or  mineral  rods']  tact,  that  the  weakest  power  is  suffi 
cient  to  determine  them.  1865  GROTE  Plato  (1867)  II.  xxvi. 
370  The  various  Percepta  or  Percipienda  of  tact,  vision,  hear 
ing — sweet,  hot,  hard,  light — have  each  its  special  bodily 
organ.  1881  LE  CONTE  Sight  77  Sight  is  a  very  refined  tact. 
D.  fig.  A  keen  faculty  of  perception  or  dis 
crimination  likened  to  the  sense  of  touch. 

1797  W.  TOOKE  Life  Catherine  II.  206  It  was  from  his 
genius  alone  that  he  had  seized  the  character  of  other 
nations,  and  it  shews  a  niceness  of  tact  exceedingly  rare. 
1802  COLERIDGE  Lett.t  to  W.  Sotheby^  (1895)  397  You.. must 
needs  have  a  better  tact  of  what  will  offend  that  class  of 
readers.  1842  MANNING  Serin,  ii.  (1843)  '•  22  To.  .deaden 
the  keen  tact  of  conscience.  1876  GREEN  Stray  StiuL  120 
The  popular  voice  showed  a  singular  historical  tact  in  its 
mistake. 

2.  Ready  and  delicate  sense  of  what  is  fitting  and 
proper  in  dealing  with  others,  so  as  to  avoid  giving 
offence,  or  win  good  will ;  skill  or  judgement  in 
dealing  with  men  or  negotiating  difficult  or  delicate 
situations ;  the  faculty  of  saying  or  doing  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time.  [a.  F.  tact  (Voltaire  1 769).] 

[1793  D.  STEWART  Outl.  Mor.  Philos.  i.  x.  I  87  (1855)  48  The 
use  made  in  the  French  tongue  of  the  word  Tact,  to  denote 
that  delicate  sense  of  propriety  which  enables  a  man  to  feel 
his  way  in  the  difficult  intercourse  of  polished  society.) 
1804-6  SYD.  SMITH  Alor.  Philos.  xii.  (1850)  154  We  have 
begun,  though  of  late  years,  to  use  the  word  tact.  1837 
CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  (1872)  II.  i.  iv.  22  A  most  delicate  task; 
requiring  tact.  1875  HELPS  Ess.,  Secrecy  55  Few  persons 
have  tact  enough  to  perceive  when  to  be  silent,  and  when 
to  offer  you  counsel  or  condolence.  1899  R.  B.  BRETT  in 
19/&  Cent.  Jan.  22  That  fine  instinct  in  the  management  of 
men  which  is  commonly  called  tact. 

1 3-  The  act  of  touching  or  handling ;  an  in 
stance  of  this,  a  touch.  Obs.  rare.  [So  in  L.] 

1801  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  III.  467,  I  judged  from  a 
tact  of  the  southern  pulse.  1813  J.  BA LCOCK  Dan.  A  musem. 
64  Others  that  are  harmless  in  tact, 


22 

II.  4.  Mus.  A  stroke  in  beating  time ;  =  BEAT 
5^4:  see  also  quot.  1891.    [=^  (Germ.)  \J.tacttist 
Adam  v.  Fulda  1490  ;  Ger.  tact,  Pratorius  1619.] 
1609  I.  DOULAND  Ornith.  Microl.  46  Tact  is  a  successive 


Notes  and  Rests  are  directed)  by  an  equall  Measure.    [1777 
R.  DONKIN  Military  Coll.  161  Count  Saxe  recommends  the 


emphatic  down-beat  with  which  a  measure  begins  ;  hence, 
also,  a  measure. 

tTa'ctable,tf.  Obs,  [f.  'L.tact-  (see  TACTIC  a?} 
+  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  touched  ;  tangible. 

1611  CHAPMAN  May-Day  i.  L  Plays  1873  II.  331  Alas  good 
soules,  women  of  themselves  are  tractable  and  tactable 
enough.  1656  STANLEY  Hist.Philos.\\.  (1701)  257/1  What 
soever  is  gustable,  is  tactable,  and  humid. 

fTacta-tion.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ATION.] 
The  act  of  touching. 

1688  R.  HOLMK  Armoury  \\,  387/1  A  Tactation,  or  a 
touching,  is  that  whereby  we  discern  the  difference  of 
objectbj  and  the  nature  of  things. 

Tactful  (tarktful),  a.     [f.  TACT  +  -FUL.]    Full 

of  or  endowed  with  tact  ;  of  actions,  displaying  or 
inspired  by  tact. 

1864  Land.  Soc.  VI.  497,  I  never  heard  a  better,  more  tact- 
ful  speech  in  my  life.  1884  Macm,  Mag.  Nov.  28/1  With 
a  tactful  Governor  to  show  them  the  way.  1894  Educ.  Rev, 
VII.  310  An  eloquent,  tactful  and  persuasive  appeal 

Hence  Ta'ctfully  adv.,  in  a  tactful  manner. 

1880  Miss  UIKD  Japan  II.  72  Ito  very  tactfully  neither 
gave  it  [the  message}  nor  told  me  of  it.  1889  Tablet  21  Dec. 
980  To  both  deputations  Mr.  Chaplin  replied  tactfully. 

Tactic  (tae-ktik),  sb*  [ad.  iyth  c.  L.  tactic-a% 
a.  Gr.  rafCTiKrj  (sc.  rtxvr]}  the  art  of  arrangement 
or  tactics,  fern,  of  ra«riKoj,  TACTIC  tf.1,  =  F.  (la} 
tactique  (sometimes  used  in  Kng.)«  In  sense  2,  ad. 
Gr.  Ta/fTtKuy  (sc.  avrjp)  tactician.] 

1.  A  system  of  tactics;   =  TACTICS  I. 

[1570  J.  DEE  Math,  Prcf.  aivb  margin  %  The  difference 
betwene  Stratarithmetrie  and  Tactice  - 


. 

1766  Misc.  in  Ann.  Keg,  171/2  What  is  commonly  called 
Taciick,  or  the  formation  of  battalions.  1801  in  Nicolas 
Di$p.  Nelson  (1845)  IV.  303  He  alluded..  to  the  total  want 
of  taciitjne  among  the  Northern  Fleets.  1838-43  ARNOLD 
Hist.  Route  II.  xxix.  143  The  arms  and  tactic  of  both  armies 
were  precisely  similar. 

b.  A  piece  of  military  tactics. 

1868  FKEK.MAN  Norm.  Cony.  II.  ix.  389  Ralph  nequired  his 
men  to  practise  an  unusual  and  foreign  tactic. 

c.  transf.  and_/5#; 

1791  BURKE  Aj>p.  rKA&yWks.  VI.  206  By  a  divine  tactick. 
1817  Sporting  Mag.  L.  8  Great  coquettes  have  another 
tactic.  1860  1\I.  PATTISON  in  Ess,  fy  Rev.  314  Lord  Chester 
field,  seeing  what  advantage  the  High-church  party  derived 
from  this  tactic,  endeavoured  to  turn  it  against  them. 

f  2.  A  tactician.   Obs. 

1638  JL-NIUS  Paint.  Ancients  128  A  Tact  ike  shall  never 
know  how  to  set  his  men  in  a  ray,  unlesse  he  doe  first  trie 
the  case  by  designe.  a.  1641  lip.  MOUNT  AGU  Acts  fy  Men.  ii. 
(1642)81  Removes,  ambulante  exercitut  as  Tacticks  phrase  it. 

3.   Math.     (See  quots.) 

1861  SVLVKSTKR  in  Phil.  Mag.  574,  I  have  given  the 
general  name  of  Tactic  to  the  third  pure  mathematical 
science,  of  which  order  is  the  proper  sphere,  as  are  number 
and  space  of  the  other  two.  1864  CAYLEY  Math.  Papers 
V.  234  The  two  great  divisions  of  Algebra  are  Tactic  and 
Logistic.  1883  Ibid.  XI.  433  We  have  a  large  enough 
subject,  including  the  partition  of  numbers,  which  Sylvester 
has  called  Tactic. 

Tactic  (tse'ktik;,  a.1  [ad.  mod.L.  taetic-us 
07th  c.),  a.  Gr.  TCIKTIKOS  of  arrangement  or  tactics, 
f.  TOKTOS  ordered,  vbl.  adj.  of  rdffffeir  to  set  in 
order.  Cf.  F.  tactique  (1690  in  Fnretiere).] 

•j*  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  military  (or  naval)  tactics  ; 
=  TACTICAL  a.  i.  Obs. 

1604  EDMONDS  Observ.  Caesar's  Comm.  11.  129  The  maner 
of  our  moderne  training,  or  tacticke  practise.  163^  DAVE- 
KANT  Madagascar  (1638)  5  Men  so  exact,  In  Tactick  Arts, 
both  to  designe  and  act.  165*  C.  B.  STAPYLTON  Herodian  141 
Skilfull  in  both  parts  of  War,  Tactick  and  Stratagematick. 
1775  Chron.  in  Ann,  Reg.  107/2  To.  -follow  the  tactick  rules 
of  the  other  European  powers.  1831  CAMPBELL  Power 
Russia  vii,  The  Russ  will  woo.,  All  murder's  tactic  arts. 

2.   Of  or  pertaining  to  arrangement  or  order. 

1811-31  UENTHAM  Logic  \Vks.  1843  VIII.  218/2  In  the 
works  of  Aristotle..  the  tactic  was  scarcely  considered  in 
any  other  light  than  that  of  an  instrument  employed  in 
carrying  on  the  disputatious  branch.  1871  SIR  W.THOMSON 
in  Daily  News  3  May,  Visible  or  invisible,  .according  to 
circumstances,  not  only  of  density,  degree  of  illumination, 
and  nearness,  but  also  of  tactic  arrangement,  as  of  a  flock 
of  birds.  1909  J.  W.  JENKINSON  Experim.  Embryol.  272 
Herbst  classifies  organic  reactions  to  stimuli  as  either  direc 
tive  or  formative.  The  former  are  .  .tactic  when  the  response 
is  some  locomotion  of  a  freer  body. 

Ta'Ctic,  «-2  C^-2)  rare.  [f.  L.  tact~t  ppl.  stem 
ottangfretQ  touch  +  -ic;  in  sense  2  akin  to  TACT  4.] 

1.  Of,  belonging  or  relating  to  touch  ;  tactual. 

1615  JACKSON  Creed  v.  xii.  §  3  Touch  is  but  an  apprehen 
sion  or  feeling  of  its  own  tactick  qualities  being  actually 
moved  by  other  of  the  same  kind.  1886  T.  ARNOLD  in 
Amer.  Ann.  Deaf  fy  Dumb  Apr.  125  Exercises  to  increase 
the  tactic  sensibility. 

1  2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  beating  of  time  :  cf. 
TACT  sb.  4.  Tactic  song  (absol*  tactic]^  a  song  to 
keep  rowers  in  lime. 


TACTICS. 

1779  FORREST  Voy.  N.Guincct  25,  I  found  Tuan  Hadjee  in 
high  spirits,  cheering  up  the  rowers  with  a  certain  Tactic 
song,  to  which  a  man  beat  time  with  two  brass  timbrels. 
Ibid.  303  In  rowing,  .they  have  always  a  song  as  a  kind  of 
tactic,  and  beat  on  two  brass  timbrels  to  keep  time. 

Tactical  (tce'ktikal),  a,  [f.  Gr.  raKTtit-os  (see 
TACTIC  a.i,  j£.i)  +  -AL  :  see  -ICAL.  (This  appears 
to  be  the  earliest  in  use  of  the  words  of  the  group.)] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  (military  or  naval)  tactics. 
Tactical  point :  a  point  or  place  of  importance  in  the  dis 
position  of  forces.     Tactical  unit :  see  quot.  1879. 

1570  DEE  Math,  /><-/Caivb,  Stratarithmetrie.. differreth 
from  the  Feate  Tactical!,  De  aciebus  instruendis^  bycause, 
there,  is  necessary  the  wisedome  and  foresight,  to  what 
purpose  he  so  ordreth  the  men  :  and  Skillfull  habitity,  also, 
for  any  occasion,  or  purpose,  to  deuise  and  vse  the  aptest 
and  most  necessary  order,  array  and  figure  of  his  Company 
and  Summe  of  men,  1706  PHILLIPS,  Tactical^  belonging  to 
Martial  Array.  1777  w.  DALRYMPLE  Trav.  .$/*.  <y  Port. 
Ivi,  Military  books  had  been  bought  up  in  all  languages 
for  the  use  of  this  tactical  school.  1836  Erasers  Mag. 
XIV.  453  We  have  actually  seen  them  form  a  hollow  square 
.  .with  the  most  perfect  tactical  accuracy.  1879  Soldiering 
in  Cassclfs  Tcchn.  Educ.  IV.  320/1  The  largest  number  of 
men. .to  whom  one  man  can  issue  personal  orders,  .called 
in  infantry  the  '  tactical  unit '  or  unit  of  manoeuvre.  1884 
Mil.  Engineering  (ed.  3)  I.  n.  14  The  first  and  second  lines 
would  be  taken  from  the  same  tactical  unit,  each  battalion 
having  half  a  battalion  in  the  front  line. 

2.  Of    or    relating    to    arrangement,   esp.   the 
arrangement  of  procedure  with  a  view  to  ends. 

1876  TAIT  Kec.  Adv.  Phys.  Sc.  xii.  (ed.  2)  302  Each  in  the 
same  tactical  order.  1881  Nation  (N.  V.)  XXXII.  367 
With  an  admirable  temper  and  manners.. he  combines  a 
good  deal  of  tactical  craft.  1893  Times  26  Apr.  9/4  To 
arrive  at  an  understanding  upon  tactical  details. 

b.  Relating  to  the  construction  of  a  sentence. 
rare.  1698  [see  TAGHMICAL). 

3.  Of  a  person,  his  actions,  etc. :    Characterized 
by  skilful  tactics ;  skilful  in  devising  means  to  ends. 

1883  Manch.  Exam.  26  Nov.  5/3  The  address  of  the 
French  Ambassador  was  admirably  tactical.  1884  Ibid. 
20  May  5/1  Those  who  knew  M.  Ferry  as  a  practical  and 
tactical  statesman.  1899  SIR  W.  LAWSON  in  Daily  Chron. 
7  Feb.  4/7  All  that  we  want  is.. an  able,  an  honest,  a 
tactical  leader. 

4.  Math.  Of  or  pertaining  to  TACTIC  (sense  3)  : 
opposed  to  LOGISTICAL. 

1864  CAYLEY  Math.  Papers  V.  233  A  tactical  operation  is 
one  relating  to  the  arrangement  in  any  manner  of  a  set  of 
things. 

Hence  Taxtically  adv^  in  a  tactical  manner;  in 
reference  to  tactics. 

1871  Standard  23  Jan., The  Prussians,  .seem  to  have  out- 
manccuvred  the  French  both  strategically  and  tactically. 
1890  W.  STEBBING  Peterborough  ix.  176  The  obstinately 
brave  and  tactically  skilful  but  uninspired  Huguenot  [Earl 
of  Galway], 

Tactician  (tzekti-Jan).  [f.  as  TACTIC  sbl  + 
-IAN.  So  mod. F.  taciicien  (1812  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 
One  versed  or  skilled  in  the  science  or  art  of  tactics. 

1798  LD.  AUCKLAND  Corr.(i862)  III.  386  An  armed  nation, 
composed,  perhaps,  of  ignorant  tacticians,  but  steady  and 
brave.  1838  Sparks'  Biog.  IX.  Steuben  23  Trained  under 
so  expert  a  tactician  as  the  great  Frederic.  1877  GREEN 
Hist.  Eng.  People  I.  426  Edward.. had  shewn  himself  as 
consummate  a  strategist  in  the  campaign  as  a  tactician  in 
the  field. 

trattsf.  1843  MIALL  in  Nonconf.  II.  505  The  lubricity  of  the 
clever  tactician.  1880  'OuiuA1  Motlts  I.  143  She  was  a 
clever  tactician. 

Hence  Tacti'ciaaize  v.  nonce-wd.^  to  play  the 
tactician ;  Tacti'tionary  a.,  Tacti'tionlst  (bad 
formations,  confusing  -ician  with  -itiofi)* 

1868  Guardian  12  Aug.  905  He  does  not  tacticianize 
morning,  noon,  and  night.  1881  Philad.  (U.  S.)  Record 
No.  3467.  2  Mr.  Wheeler  has  never  been  a  tactitionist  in  his 
party.  1890  SIR  J.  FERGUSON  in  Standard  i  May  2/2  But 
that  [legislation]  was  altogether  artificial  and  tactitionary. 
1890  Sat.  Rm.  3  May  519/2  The  possibly  useful,  but  not 
blessed,  word  '  tactitionary '. 

Tactics  (tse-ktiks).  [pi.  of  TACTIC  j<M,  render 
ing  mod.L.  (i;th  c.)  tactica  pi.,  Gr.  ra  raKTifta, 
lit. '  matters  pertaining  to  arrangement  * :  see  -ic  2.] 

1.  The  art  or  science  of  deploying  military  or 
naval  forces  in  order  of  battle,  and  of  performing 
warlike  evolutions  and  manoeuvres. 

As  an  art  or  science  often  construed  as  sing, ;  as  carried  out 
in  practice  usually  as//. 

1626  GOUGE  Sertn.  Dignity  Chivalry  §  4,  Martial!  disci- 


jnto  whom  he  dedicated  his  Tacticks.  1710  J.  HARRIS  Lex. 
Techn,  II,  Tacticks,  is  the  Art  of  Disposing  any  Number 
of  Men  into  a  proper  form  of  13attle.  1762  V.  KNOX  Ess. 
I.  xix.  94  Tactics  and  fortification,  .must  be  studied,  as 
essentially  necessary  to  the  military  and  naval  officer.  1853 
J.  U.HnrUAX/fist.S&,  (1873)  II.  i,  iv.  190  Their  tactics  by 
sea  was  a  sort  of  land  engagement  on  deck.  1876  FREEMAN 
Norm.  Cong.  V.  xxiii.  265  At  Tinchebrai,  though  the  chiefs 
are  Norman,  the  tactics  are  English, 
b.  transf*  andy?^. 

1763  SIR  W.  JONES  Caissa\Vks,  1790  VI.  502  The  chief  art 
;n  the  Tacticks  of  Chess  consists  in  the  nice  conduct  of  the 


lion  is  to  resist  every  step  of  the  Government  by  a  pitiless 
attack. 

f  2.   Arrangement,  disposition.  Obs.  rare**1. 

1650  FULLER  Pisga/i  392  So  strange  a  posture,  that  scarcely 


TACTILE. 

either  Jewish  or  Christian  Tacticks  of  Temple.implements, 
will  admit  thereof. 

Tactile  (tze-ktil,  -ail),  a.  [ad.  L.  taetilis 
tangible,  f.  tact-,  ppl.  stem  of  tangfre  to  touch ; 
cf.  F.  tortile.} 

1.  Perceptible  to  the  touch  ;  tangible. 

1615  H.  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  717  Beside  the  Sapour 
it  hath  also  many  Tangible  or  Tactile  qualities.  1706 
PIUU.IPS  (cd.  6)  s.  v.,  The  chief  Tactile  Qualities  are  Heat, 
Cold,  Driness,  Moistness,  and  Hardness.  1898  Alttmtfs 
Syst,  Med.  V.  789  Certain  visible  and  tactile  signs. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  touch ;  relating   to  the 
sense  of  touch. 

1657-83  EVELYN  Hist.  ReUg.  (1850)  I.  34  The  tactile,  audi. 
tory,  and  olfactory  senses.  1855  BAIN  Senses  q  Int.  it.  ii. 
§  2  (1864)  155  That  high  tactile  sensibility  distinguishing  the 
tip  of  the  tongue.  1874  CARPENTER  Ment.  Phys.  i.  i.  §  m 
(1879)  ii  Our  own  Tactile  Sense  (under  which  general  head 
may  be  combined  the  Sense  of  Touch,  the  Sense  of  Muscular 
Exertion,  and  the  Mental  Sense  of  Effort).  1876  FOSTER 
Phys.  in.  iv.  (1879)532  The  tactile  sensation  is.  .a  symbol  to 
us  of  some  external  event.  1809  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VII. 
209  Tactile  anaesthesia  over.,  the  whole  of  the  left  side. 
b.  Of  organs :  Endowed  with  the  sense  of  touch. 

1768  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  388  The  gustatory 
papillae  of  the  tongue  and  tactile  papilla?  of  the  fingers.  1859 
DARWIN  Orig.  Spec,  viu  (1878)  172  The  external  ears  of  the 
common  mouse,  .no  doubt  serve  as  tactile  organs.  1873  A. 
FLINT  Ncrv.Syst.i.  39  The  name  tactile  corpuscles  implies 
that  these  bodies  are  connected  with  the  sense  of  touch. 

Tactility  (taekti-liti).  [f.  after  L.  type  *tac- 
tilitas,  (.  taetilis  TACTILE  :  see  -ITY.]  The  quality 
or  condition  of  being  tactile. 

1659  STANLEY  Hist,  Philos.  xm.  (1701)  565/2  There  are 
others  [qualities]  which  depend  upon  these ;  as  Flexility, 
Tactility,  Ductility,  and  others,  from  Softness.  1727  BAILEY 
vol.  II,  Tactitity,  capableness  of  being  touched,  1899 
Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  169  Contrast  the  commonest 
seat  of  pain  in  subjective  tactility. 

b.  Sensitiveness,  touchiness,    nonce-use. 

1831  SYR  SMITH  Mem.  4-  Lett,  cccxxi.  (1855)  II.  331  You 
have  a  little  infirmity, — tactility,  or  touchiness. 

Taxtinva-riant.  Math.  [f.  L.  tactu-s  touch 
+  INVARIANT.]  (See  quots.) 

1856  CAYLEY  Math.  Papers  II.  320  The  function  which, 
equated  to  zero,  expresses  the  result  of  the  elimination  is  an 
invariant  which  (from  its  geometrical  signification)  might 
be  termed  the  Tactinvariant  of  the  two  quantics.  1873 
SALMON  Higher  Plane  Curves  iii.  (1879)  So  The  condition 
that  two  curves  U,  V,  should  touch  (which  condition  is 
called  their  tact-invariant). 

Taction  (tse-k/an).  [ad.  L.  taction-cm,  n.  of 
action  from  tangfre  to  touch.  Cf.  F.  taction 
(i?th  c.).]  The  action  of  touching ;  contact. 

1613  COCKERAM,  Taction,  a  touching.  1668  Phil.  Trans. 
III.  689  The  First  Part  of  it  handles  the  Taction  of  Circles. 
1726  SWIFT  Gulliver  in.  ii,  They  neither  can  speak  nor 
attend  to  the  discourses  of  others,  without  being  roused  by 
some  external  taction  upon  the  organs  of  speech  and  hearing. 
1866  SHUCKARD  Brit.  Bees  346  It  is  possibly  from  some 
taction  of  this  instrument  that  she  discerns  the  sizes  of 
the  eggs. 

t  Ta'Ctive,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  type  *tactlv- 
us,  (.  tact-,  ppl.  stem  (see  TACT  and  -IVE).]  Of  or 
characterized  by  touching ;  -  TACTILE  a.  2. 

1634  T.  JOHNSON  Party's  Chirtirg.  i.  x.  (1678)  15  That 
[Spirit]  which  is  carried  to  the  instruments  of  Touching,  is 
termed  the  Tactive.  1644  BULWER  Chirol.  171  Although 
this  touching  vertue  or  tactive  quality  be  diffused  through 
the  whole  body  within  and  without. 

Tactless  (tre-ktles),  a.  [f.  TACT  +  -LESS.] 
Destitute  of  tact ;  awkward. 

1847  in  WEBSTER.  1875  Fam.  Herald  vj  July  181/2  '  But 
. . '  laughed  Doris,  quickly  answering  this  tactless  speech. 
1886  M.  MOORSOM  Thirteen  all  Toldid  A  glance  of  warning, 
which  he  was  too  dull  and  tactless  to  take. 

Hence  T.vctlessly  adv.,  Ta'ctlessness. 

1893  Academy  21  Oct.  333/3  Severe  and  just,  but  some 
what  tactlessly  contrived,  measures  against  the  Jewish 
usurers.  1882  BERESF.  HOPE  Brandretks  III.  xxxviii.  73, 
1  should  not  have  to  blame  my  own  tactlessness  for  theresult. 

Tactor  (tarktfXi,  -oj).  [a.  L.  /rtcto-,agent-n.  from 
tangcre  to  touch.]  A  feeler ;  an  organ  of  touch. 

1817  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  xxiii.  (1818)  II.  312  Some 
woodlice  . .  use  them  as  factors,  touching  the  surface  on 
each  side  with  them;  as  they  go  along.  1835  KIRBY  Hob.  fy 
Inst.  Anini.  II.  xvii.  113  Cuvier  regards  them  [barbs  of 
some  fishesj  as  a  kind  of  tactors, 

Tactual  (trc-kti«al),  a.  [f.  L.  tactu-s  touch 
+  -AL  :  cf.  visual.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  touch ; 
of  the  nature  of  or  due  to  touch. 

1642  H.  MORE  SongSoithi.  in.  i.  xxi,  Her  sight  istactuall, 
The  sunne  and  all  the  starres  that  do  appear  She  feels  them 
in  herself.  1678  CuDWOSTH  Intell.  Syst.  1.  iv.  §  36.  549 
A  kind  of  Tactual  Union.. with  the  Centre  of  the  Uni 
verse.  1833  CARLYI.K  i\fisc.  Ess.,  Cagliostro  (1872)  V.  68 
Thy  existence  is  wholly  an  Illusion  and  optical  and  tactual 
Phantasm.  1871  TYNDALL  frafiu.  Sc.  (1879)  II.  ix.  185  In 
the  lowest  organisms  we  have  a  kind  of  tactual  sense  diffused 
over  the  entire  body. 

Hence  Tactna'lity,  tactual  quality  ;  Ta-ctually 
adv.,  in  a  tactual  manner  or  way. 

1858  W.  R.  PIRIF.  f»f.  Hum.  Mind  vii.  398  It  is  not 
improbable  that  we  have  even  a  sense  of  (actuality,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  in  the  secondary  sensations.  1855  H. 
SPENCER  Psychol.  (1872)  I.  m.  vi.  332  When  the  combined 
appliances  of  touch  and  muscular  sense  are  fully  developed 
. .  a*  immense  variety  of  textures  can  be  known  tactually. 

tTa'Cture.  Obs,  [ad.  L.  type  *tactnra,  f. 
tact-,  ppl.  stem  of  tangtrc  to  touch  :  see  -URE.] 
Touch,  taction.  contact. 
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1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  9  b/i  Yet . .  with 
tin:  tacture,  or  the  eyes,  we  can  not  espye  the  fissure  or 
rente.  1650  T.  BAYLY  Herba  Parictis  1^-2  Berontus  tooke 
his  Amanssa  by  the  hand,  whose  sprightly  behaviour 
answered  the  tacture,  with  like  affection.  1727  EAHBERY  tr. 
Kurnefs  St.  Dead  \.  15  The  Soul  has  no  Manner  of 
Action  either  in  itself  or  externally,  by  Tacture  or  Impulse, 
but  what  proceeds  from  the  force  of  Thinking. 

t  Tactu-rienoy.  06s.  nonce-wd.  [f.  L.  type 
*taciurire,  desiderative  vb.  f.  langfre,  tact-,  to 
touch  +  -ENCY.]  The  desire  of  touching. 

1652  URQUHART  feivcl  Wks.  (1834)  236  The  visuriency  of 
either,  by  ushering  the  tacturiency  of  both,  made  the 
attrectation  of  both  consequent  to  the  inspection  of  either. 

Tadcheese,  Tadde,  tade  :  see  TOAD. 

Taddy,  tadee,  tadie,  obs.  forms  of  TODDY. 

Tadpole  J  (tse-dpoul).  Also  5  taddepol,  tad- 
polle,  6  tadpal,  7  tod-,  toad-pole,  toad-poll,  [f. 
ME.  tade,  tadde,  TOAD  +  (app.)  POLL  rf.l,  head, 
round  head.  The  latter  element  has  been  questioned, 
on  the  ground  of  the  apparent  inappropriateness  of 
the  name  '  toad-head ' ;  but  cf.  the  dialectal  syno 
nym  poll/lead  or  polehead  (in  Sc.  and  north.  Eng. 
powheia),  app.  =  head-head.] 

1.  The  larva  of  a  frog,  toad,  or  other  batrachian, 
from  the  time  it  leaves  the  egg  until  it  loses  its 
gills  and  tail.      Chiefly  applied  in  the  early  stage 
when  the  animal  appears  to  consist  simply  of  a 
round  head  with  a  tail. 

14..  I'cc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  569/7  fimcus,  a  taddepol.  c  1475 
Pict.  Voc.  ibid.  766/20  Hie  famtrfau,  a  tadpolle.  1519 
HORMAN  Vulg.  277  b,  This  water  is  full  of  tadpollys.  1598 
SVLVF.STER  DH  /larlas  n.  ii.  in.  Colanii'S  41 1  After  a  sweltring 
Day,  some  sultry  showr  Doth  in  the  Marshes  heaps  of 
Tadpals  pour.  1605  SHAKS.  I. ear  m.  iv.  135  Poore  Tom, 
that  eates  the  swimming  Frog,  the  Toad,  the  Todpole. 
i68t  HICKF.RIXGILL  Char.  Sham. Plotter  Wks.  1716  I.  212 
A  Sham-Plotter. .is  the  Spawn  of  a  Papist,  as  a  Toad-Poll 
of  a  Toad.  1774  GOLDSM.  t>'at.  Hist.  IV.  47  The  egg,  or 
little  black  globe  which  produces  the  tadpole.  1888  Ki  SKIN 
Prseterita  I.  ix.  293  Without  so  much  water  anywhere  as.  .a 
tadpole  could  wag  his  tail  in. 

b.  trans/,  and  fg.  (In  qiiot.  1588,  a  black 
infant.) 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  iv.  ii.  85  He  broach  the  tadpole  on 
my  Rapiers  poynt,  Nurse giue  it  me,  my  sword  shall  soone 
dispatch  it.  1881  Macm.  Mag.  XLIV.  475  Such  pale  tad- 
poles,,  .with  listless  ways,  and  few  games. 

2.  Sometimes  applied  to  the  tailed  larva  of  a 
tunicate,  the  swimming  tail  of  which  is  afterwards 
dropped  or  absorbed. 

1880  E.  R.  LANKESTER  Degeneration  42  The  egg  of 
Phalhtsia  gives  rise  to  a  tadpole.  1909  W.  HATCHETT  JACK 
SON  Let.  to  Editor,^\\^  ascidian  or  tunicate  tadpole. 

3.  A  local  name  in  U.S.  of  a  water-fowl,  the 
Hooded  Merganser,  Lophodytcs  cnci/llatiis,  appar 
ently  from  the  siz«  of  its  head,  or  from  the  patch 
of  white  on  its  crest.  1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  tadpole  form,  state,  etc. : 
tadpole-like  adj. ;  tadpole  fish,  -hake,  a  ganoid 
fish  of  the  North  Atlantic,  Kaiticeps  ranimis. 

1682  DRYDF.N  Medal  304  Frogs  and  Toads  and  all  the 
Tadpole  Train.  1682  S.  PORDAGE  Medal  Rcz>.  30  The  Tad 
pole-Priests,  Shall  lift  above  the  Lords,  their  Priestly 
Crests.  1768  G.  WHITE  Selbornc  xvii,  Frogs  are  as  yet  in 
their  tadpole  state.  1832  JOHNSTON  in  Proc.  lier-M.  Nat.  Club 


has.,  a  large  tadpole-like  tail.  1856  GOSSE  Marine  Zed,  n. 
27  At  first  it  has  a  tadpole. like  form. 

Hence  (chiefly  noiice-wds.)  Ta'dpoledom,  T'ad- 
polehood,  Ta-dpolism,  the  state  of  being  a  tad 
pole  ;  nlso/ff1. ;  Ta'dpolewa:rd  adi'.  [see  -WARD]. 

1863  KINGSLF.Y  Let.  29  May,  in  Life  (1879)  II.  157  Little 
beggars  an  inch  long,  fresh  from  water  and  *tadpoledom. 
1891  C.  L.  MORGAN  Anim.  Sk.  222  Little  Froggies  which 
have  just  emerged  from  *tadpole-hood.  1897  G.  C.  BATE- 
MAN  Vivarium  296  Many  of  the  Batrachians,  during  a  por 
tion  of  their  tadpolehood,  are  vegetable  feeders.  1897 
Voice  (N,  Y.)  8  Apr.  3/1  Degeneration  is  involution  through 
self  "tadpoleward.  1883  BARlNG-GorLD  J.  Herring  III. 
lix.  293  All  previous  existence  would  be  *tadpolism. 

Tadpole *.  In  Tadpole  and  Taper,  names  of  two 
political  schemers  in  Disraeli's  Coningsby;  hence 
allusively,  in  the  sense  'professional  politicians, 
the  hacks  of  a  political  party'.  Hence  Tadpole 
and  Taperism. 

(1844  DISRAELI  Coningsly  n.  ii,  Mr.  Tadpole  and  Mr. 
Taper  were  also  there ;  they  too  had  lost  their  seats  since 
1832 ;  but  being  men  of  business,  and  accustomed  from 
early  life  to  look  about  them,  they  had  already  commenced 
the  combinations  which.. were  to  bear  them  back  to  the 
assembly  where  they  were  so  missed.  ]  1885  Manch.  F.xain. 
3  June  5/4  The  tadpoles  and  the  tapers  of  the  party  demand 
a  cry.  1904  A.  IliKKELi.  in  Cmtctitp.  RK:  Apr.  475  A  book 
further  removed  from  such  Tadpole  and  Taperism  is  not  in 
the  library.  1905  W.  CHUKCHILL  in  Daily  Cfiroti.  13  May  5/6 
The  Cabinet  was  packed  with  nonentities,  Tadpoles  and 
Tapers  from  the  Whips' room.  1908  F.  HARRISON  in  Trans. 
Roy.  Hist.  Soc.Ser.  in.  I II.  45  The  reasons  why  he  [Chatham] 
would  never  take  office  again  [etc.] . .  all  this  has  greatly  exer 
cised  the  Tadpoles  and  Tapers  of  his  age  and  of  our  own, 

Tae,  Sc.  form  of  TOE  s!>. ;  Tae'd,  toed. 
Tae,  in  the  toe,  Sc.  dial.  f.  To  adj.  in  the  to  =  the 
one,  TONE  ;  mod.  Sc.  dial,  form  of  To  prep. 
Tffldium,  obs.  form  of  TEDIUM. 
Tael  (tal).     Also  7  taile,  tayel,  tayl,  7-9  tale, 


T.SJNII-. 

8  tahel  ;  7  tay,  taye,//.  6  taes.  [a.  Pg.  toe!  (pi. 
tads'),  ad.  Malay  tahil,  tail  weight.  The  early 
tay,  taes,  etc.  represent  the  I'g.  plural.] 

1.  The  trade   name   for   the   Chinese   Hans;    or 
'ounce',  a  weight  used  in  China  and  the  East. 

In  Chinese  use  the  liattg  varies  according  to  local  custom, 
and  to  the  commodity  weighed  :  but  the  weight  of  i  j  oz. 
avoirdupois  is  fixed  by  treaty  for  commercial  purposes. 

1598  W.  PHILIP  I.inschoten  44  A  Tael  is  a  full  ounce  and 
a  halfe  Portingale  weight.  1613  J.  SARIS  Voy.  to  Japan 
(IQOO)  222  Bezar  stones  are  there  bought  by  the  Taile.. 
which  is  one  Ounce,  and  the  third  part  Knglish.  1699 
DAMPIER  Voy.  II.  i.  132,  5  Tale  make  a  llanc.il,  a  weight  so 
called.  1854  in  R.  Tomes  Amer.  in  Japan  (1857)  410 
The  Japanese  have  n  decimal  system  of  weight,  like  the 
Chinese,  of  catty,  tael,  mace,  candareen,  and  cash,  by  which 
articles  in  general  are  weighed  ;  hut  gold  and  silver  are  not 
reckoned  above  taels.  1908  MORSE  Trade  Chinese  F.inp. 
149  It  is  necessary  always  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction 
between  the  tael  of  value  and  the  tael  of  weight. 

2.  Hence,  A  money  of  account,  originally  a  tael 
(in  weight)  of  standard  silver,  the  value  of  which 
fluctuates  with  the  price  of  the  metal. 

The  Ifaiktmn  tad,  i.  e.  the  tael  accepted  by  the  Chinese 
Foreign  Custom-house  in  payment  of  duties,  is  the  equiva 
lent  of  584-85  grains  of  pure  silver  (Morse  152).  From  1745 
to  1860  its  value  was  between  6s.  and  js.t  in  1864  6s.  8</., 
in  1900  about  31.,  in  1904  2j.  io</. 

1588  I'ARKP.  tr.  Mnidoza's  Hist.  China  III.  iv.  Ci  They 
giue  him  fourc  million.  .Taes.  1598  J.  DAVIS  I'oy.  (Hakl. 
Soc.)  152  Foure  Masses  makes  a  Perda\v.  Fonre  Perdawes 
makes  a  Tayel.  1613  J.  SARIS  l'iy.  to  Japan  (1900)  97 
Bantam  Pepper.  .was  worth  here  [Japan]  at  ourcomming 
tenne  Tayes  the  Peecull.  ..A  Taye  is  live  shillings  sterling 
with  them.  1726  SHELVOCKE  I'oy.  round  U'orltl  457  They 
demanded  6000  Tahel.  1745  P.  THOMAS  Jrnl.  Anson's 
Voy.  215  Tacls,  each  of  which  in  our  Money  comes  to 
about  six  Shillings  and  Threepence.  1800  Chron.  in  Asiat. 
Ann.  Reg.  62/2  His  wealth,  which  ..  is  said  to  have 
amounted  at  the  lowest  computation,  to  eighty  millions  of 
tales,  near  twenty-seven  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  1901 
Empire  Rev.  I.  394  The  land  tax  is  levied  upon  the  cultiv 
able  land,  and  may  be  put  at  half  a  tael  or  i.r.  6t/.  per  acre. 
1908  MORSE  Trade  Chinese  Emp.  151  The  Haikwan  tael  .  . 
is  a  purely  fictitious  and  non-existent  currency..  -At  no 
Custom  House  does  any  merchant  tender  Haikwan  taels  in 
payment  of  duties. 

Ta'en,  contr.  f.  taken,  pa.  pple.  of  TAKE  v. 
II  Tsenia,  tenia  (tf  nia\    PI.  -OB,  -as.    [L. 

tmnia,  a.  Or.  rnii/io  a  band,  fillet,  ribbon.] 

1.  Arclueol.  A  headband,  ribbon,  or  fillet. 

1850  LKITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mailer's  Anc.  Art  §  340  (ed.  2)  406 
The  twisted  fillet  of  the  athletes  and  of  Hercules  consists  of 
several  lamia:  of  different  colours.  1857  BIKCH  Anc.  Pottery 
(1858)  I.  412  A  wreath  or  branch,  which  is  exchanged  on  the 
later  vases  for  the  tainia  or  lillet. 

2.  Arch.  In  the  Doric  order,  A  band  separating 
the  architrave  from  the  frieze.     (So  in  Vitnwins.) 

_  1563  SIITTE  Arc/lit.  C  j  b,  The  Architrane  .  .  ye  shal  deui.le 
into  6.  parts  wherof  Tenia,  to  be  the  sixte  part.  1704  I. 
HARRIS  Le.r.  Tcclin.  I,  Txnia  .  .  is  a  Member  of  the  Dorick 
Capital,  which  resembles  the  Shape  of  a  square  Fillet.  1817- 
48  RlCKMAN  Archil,  (ed.  5)  32  The  fillet  of  the  tenia  of  llie 
architrave  is  very  nearly  as  large  as  the  ogee  under  it. 

3.  Surg.   A  long  narrow  ribbon  used  as  a  ligature. 
1882  in  OGILVIE  (Annandale). 

4.  Anal.  A  ribbon-like  structure  ;  applied  esp.  to 
the  bands  of  white  nervous  matter  in  the  brain  and 
the  longitudinal  muscles  of  the  colon. 

1882  OGILVIE  (Annandale),  T.Tnia  hippocampi,  in  anat. 
the  plaited  edges  of  the  processes  of  the  fornix.  1890 
BILLINGS  Med.  Diit.,  Tztna,  a  tape;  in  anatomy  applied 
to  tape-  or  band-like  structures. 

5.  Zool.   A  tapeworm  [so  in  L.]  ;  spec,  a  genus 
of   cestoid  worms,  including  the  common   tape 
worm. 


(1693  tr.  Rlancard's  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2).  Taeaia,  liroail 
Worms.]  1706  PHILLIPS,  Txnia.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cytl. 
Supp.  s.  v.  Tape-worm,  A  fragment  of  the  jointed  txnia, 
sometimes  voided  .  .  in  separate  pieces.  1836-9  Totid's  Cycl. 
Anat.  II.  121/1  The  species  of  Txnia  infesting  the  intes 
tines  of  other  animals  are  extremely  numerous.  1861  HI-I.MK 
tr.  Moqitin-Tandon  n.  n.  60  The  Tamias  and  similar 
animals,  1869  BRC-WNING  Ring  $  Bk.  XI.  1606  Unbrokenly 
lay  bare  Each  taenia  that  had  sucked  me  dry  of  juice. 

6.  Comb.  Taenia-chain,  the  whole  series,  or  a 
number  of  the  consecutive  joints  of  a  tapeworm  ; 
tomia-head,  the  scolex  of  a  tapeworm,  the  worm 
itself  without  the  proglottides  or  deutoscolices. 

1878  BELL  Gegcnbawr's  Ct'inp.  Anat.  130  A  process  of 
gemmation,  the  product  of  which  is  the  Ta:i.i.i  chain. 

Hence  Taenian  (t/'nian)  a.,  pertaining  to  tape 
worms  ;  Tse'ninte  a.,  trenioid,  tseniiform. 

1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  1114  Conditions  which 
favour  the  entrance  of  the  trenian  ova  into  man  or  the 
domestic  herbivora.  1860  MAYNE  Expos,  Lex,,  T&niatus.. 
teniate.  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  Tajniate. 

Taenii-  (t/ni|i),  combining  form  of  L.  t&ttia 
ribbon,  often  contracted  to  tsani-  (also  erron. 
tserjia-).  Tseniiplicrbia  [-PHOBIA],  morbid  fear 
of  tapeworm.  Tse'ni(l)cide  (also  teeniacide) 
[-CIDE-],  a  destroyer  of  tapeworms,  a  tsenifuge. 
Tse-ni(i)form  a.  [-FOHM],  having  the  form  of  a 
tape  or  ribbon,  trenioid.  Tee'nifnge  (also 
teeniafuge)  [-FUGE],  sb.  a  substance  used  to  expel 
tapeworms  from  the  body  ;  adj.  ex  pell  ing  tapeworms. 

1897  Allhitt's  Syst.  .Med.  II.  I02o  The  belief  that  a  worm 
is  present  either  where  no  worm  had  ever  existed,  or  after 
its  complete  expulsion—  a  sort  of  "txmaphobia.  1857  DUN- 
GLISON  Med.  Diet.  898/2  'Ta:niacide  ..  Taenicide.  1885 


T.ENIO-. 

Lancet  26  Sept.  568  A  Canadian  doctor  has  recently  advo 
cated  the  use  of  glycerine  as  a  tsmacide.  1871  H.  <-• 
WOOD Fresh-water  A  Ig* (-874)  «'  Conjoined  >"  fi''f°™  °r 
"laniform  fascia.  1857  DUNGLISON  Med.  Diet.  898/2 
M'aniafuge .  .Tenifuge.  1866  A.  FLINT  ****•*•$£* 
„  -,  The  male  fern  (filix  mas)  is  a  taenlfuge.  1881  tr.  Front.. 
"««*/Y,fo«r'  Treat.  Thcraf.  (ed.  9) HI- 353  Experiments 
upon  the  tamifuge  virtues  of  the  [pomegranate-root]  barfc 

TseniO-  (t/-ni|0),  combining  form  of  Gr.  to. 
ribbon,  used  in  the  formation  of  some  zoological 
terms  Tarniobra-ncfclate  a.  [Gr.  Ppayx"*  6l"s 
+  -ATE2],  having  ta-niate  gills;  pertaining  to  the 
Txniobranchia,  a  division  of  ascidians.  Tse'nio- 
irlo-ssate  a.  [Gr.  fXaaoa  tongue],  in  Mollusca, 
having  upon  the  lingual  ribbon  one  median  tooth 
between  three  admedian  teeth  on  either  side. 
Tamio-pterine  a.  [Gr.  urtpw  wing  +  -ME  i], 
belonging  to  the  Ttrniopltrinx,  a  sub-family  of 
tyrant-birds.  T»-niosome  [Gr.  awua  body],  one 
of  the  sub-order  Txniosomi  of  teleocephalous 
fishes;  a  ribbon-fish;  so  Twnioso-mons :  a., 
having  a  ribbon-like  body  ;  pertaining  to  the  ribbon- 


i8oi  Cent.  Diet., »Taniobranchiate.  i883E.  R.  LANKESTF.R 
in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  660/2  The  Pneumonochlamyda  . . 
have.. a  complex  rhipidoglossate  or  *taenioglossate  radula. 

T»nioid  (trni,oid),  a.  (Also  erron.  tsenoid.) 
[f.  T.ENIA  +  -OID.]  Of  a  ribbon-like  shape ; 
related  to  the  tapeworms. 

1836-0  Tod,fs  Cycl.  Anal.  II.  410/2  The  Tasnipid  Sterel- 
minfta  furnish  us  one  of  the  simplest  examples  of  this 
arrangement.  1867  J.  HOGG  MicroK.  363  1  he  an  error 
extremity  of  a  taen[i]oid  worm  is  usually  called  the  head. 
1875  C  C.  BLAKE  Zool.  327  The  name  Echinococcus  is  given 
to  the  hydatid  cyst  filled  with  the  larva  of  tasmoid  worms. 

llTseniola  (tfniola).  Zool.  Also  anglicized 
tee-niole.  [mod.  L.  txniola,  dim.  of  tsenia  band, 
ribbon.]  One  of  the  radial  partitions  in  the  body 
of  some  acalephans. 

So  Tas-niolate  a.,  belonging  to  the  division 
Txniolata  of  hydroids. 

1884  Proc.  Boston  Sac.  Nat.  Hist.  114  Such  a  form  would 
differ  from  a  txniolate  Hydrozoon. 

Taenite  (trnait).  Min. 

fl.  [f.  Gr.  raivia  ribbon  +  -ITE i :  named  1841.] 
A  variety  of  feldspar  occurring  in  striped  crystals. 

1841  E.  HITCHCOCK  Kef.  Geol.  Mass.  II.  676  Some  have 
proposed  for  it  the  name  taenite.  .on  account  of  its  resem 
blance  to  a  ribbon.  , 

2.  [ad.  Ger.  tanit,  Reichenbach  1 86 1 ,  f.  Gr.  rama 
ribbon, from  the  shape  of  its  crystals.]  Nickeliferous 
iron  found  in  meteorites. 

1868  DANA  Min.  16  Reichenbach  has  named.. that  [alloy 
of  iron  and  nickel)  approaching  probably  the  formula 
FeiNis  Tasnite.  1883  Sconce  I.  4°4/2  Meteorite  frag 
ments  are  composed  of  nickeliferous  iron,  magnetic  pyrites, 
taenite,  and  silicates. 

Tafe,  =  to  have  :  see  T'  1  and  HAVE  v. 

Taffel,  -il.  &•  01>s.  or  dial.  Also  9  tafil. 
[prob  ad.  Du.  tafcl,  MDu.,  MLG.  tafele,  taffele, 

=  Ger.  tafet,  OH  lief  TAVEL,  TABLE.]    A  table. 

1633  DELL  in  Cerem.  Coronal.  Jas.  7(1685)  16  The  Regal. 
Crown  and  Spurs  are  laid  down  on  a  Taffel  besides  the 
Altar  01670  SPALDING  Trout.  Chas.  I  (1850)  I.  38  The 
Fill  of  Erroll  sat.. at  ane  four  nvkit  taffill.  .covent  with 
grein  claith.  1884  C.  ROGERS  Soc.  Life  Scot.  \.  vii.  242 
Potatoes  were  tossed  from  the  saucepan  on  the  lahl  or  dinner- 

bTafferel   (tre'ferel,   tse-frel).      Also    7  taffer- 
(r)ell,  8 -eral, -eril, -rill, 8-9  -arel,  9  -aril, -rel.  [a. 
Du..  tafereel  panel,  picture,  dim.  of  tafel TABLE  (for 
"tafeleel,  with   dissimilation   of  /  ..  /to  r..l). 
The   i  gth  c.  comiption  to  taffrail,  with  accom 
panying  change  of  sense,  shows  confusion  of  the 
ending  -rel  with  RAIL  sb. :  cf.  quot.  1 704.] 
f  1.  A  panel :  up.  a  carved  panel.   Obs. 
1621-3    in  Brit.  Mag.   (1833)  III.  655  Item  paid  to  John 
James  a  carver  for  cutting  a  Tafferell  with  a  deathes  head 
Cpon  it  which  is  sett  vpp  at  the  entraunce.  to  pur  parish 
Church  co  15  oo.     1631  in  E.  Ii.  JuwCarfcnters  Co.  (1887) 
302  Carpenters.. haue  allwaies   vsed  to  haue.. the  cutting 
of  ballesters,  hances,  tafferrells,  pendants  and  piramides. 
2.   A'aul.  The  upper  part  of  the  flat  portion   of 
a  ship's  stern  above  the  transom,  usually  orna 
mented  with  carvings,  etc.     In  later  use  including, 
and  now  applied  to,  the  aftermost  portion  of  the 
poop-rail,  and  spelt  TAFFRAIL. 

1704  J  HARRIS  Lex.  Tec/in.  I,  Ta/erel,  is  the  uppermost 
Part,  Frame,  or  Rail  of  a  Ship  abaft  over  the  Poop.  1703 
/  and  Gaz.  No.  41 16/3  Only  her  Hull  from  the  Taffnll  to  the 
Midships  remained  above  Water.  1730  Minutes  Bd.  of  Ad 
miralty  i  Jan.  (P.  R.  O.),  To  cause  the  Taffarel  and  Quarter 
Pieces  of  the  Model  of  the  Victory  at  the  Royal  Academy  at 
Portsmouth  to  be  carved  agreeably  to  the  ornaments  of  that 
Ship.  1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringles.  (1859)  179  He  again 
attemptedto  drag  me  away  from  my  hold  on  the  1  anerel. 
ciSso  Rudim.  tfavig.  (Weale)  155  Taffarel  or  taffrail,  the 
upper  part  of  the  ship's  stern,  usually  ornamented  with 
carved-work  or  mouldings,  the  ends  of  which  unite  to  the 
quarter-pieces.  1857  WILKINSON  Egypt.  Pharaohs  113  Boats 
had.  .one  rudder  turning  on  the  taffrel. 

b.  Comb.  Tafferel-rail  =  TAFFRAIL. 
1846  YOUNG  ffaut.  Diet.  244  Taffrail  or  Tafferel-Rail, 
the  rail  over  the  heads  of  the  stern  timbers. 

Taffeta,  taffety  (tarfeta,  -cti).  Forms:  a. 
4  tapheta,  4-6  tafeta,  4-8  taffata,  5-6  tafata, 
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5-7  taffatas,  6-7  tafflta,  (6  -yta),  6- ^taffeta,  -as.  j 
j3  c-8  taffaty,  6  tafete,  -le,  6  Sc.  taflate,  -ati, 
-atis  -eti,  -etti,  -ete,  -etee,  tapheit,  -ite,  -ettye, 
taftais,  -teis,  teffltes,  6-7  taffatie,  -etie,  -itie, 
6-8 -ity, 6- taffety.  [3..OY.ta/etas,tafhetas(i^l 
in  Hatz-D.)  or  med.L.  taffata,  etc.  (Du  Cange) 
=  It.  taffeta,  Pg.  tnfela,  Sp.  (a/elan ;  ultimately  a. 
Pers.  idLS  taftah,  (a)  silken  cloth,  (b)  linen  cloth-  | 
ing,  subst.  use  of  taftah,  pa.  pple.  of  ^aU"  taftan 
•  to  shine  '.also '  to  twist,  to  spin '.]  A  name  applied 
at  different  times  to  different  fabrics.  In  early 
times  apparently  a  plain-wove  glossy  silk  (of  any 
colour) ;  in  more  recent  times,  a  light  thin  silk 
or  union  stuff  of  decided  brightness  or  lustre.  In 
the  i6th  c.  mention  is  also  made  of '  linen  taffety  . 
In  recent  times  the  name  has  been  misapplied  to 
various  mixtures  of  silk  and  wool,  and  even  cotton 
and  iute,  thin  fine  woollen  material,  etc. 

a.  1373  in  Exch.  Rolls  Scotl.  II.  44O  In  empcione  vnms 
pedede  taffata.  ^386  CHAUCER  Prol.  44°  A  Doctour  of 
Phisik..In  sangwyntnd  in  pers  he  clad  was  al  Lyned  with 
Taffata  [Lansd.  MS.  tafeta]  and  with  Sendal.  c  1425  <-  ast. 
Persev  239  in  Macro  Plays  84  With  tapytys  of  tafata  I 
£S£  uptowns.  ,530  PALSGH.  ,,o/,  Ta  ata  a  maner  of 
sylke,  taffetas.  1561  Burgh  Rec.  KdM.  (1875)  I"-  '?2 
Sum  hrawf  abulyement  of  taffate  or  vther  silk.  1604  /-"- 
mort  Papers  Ser.  „.  (.887)  I.  106.  One  ell  iij  qu'"  of  taffita 
to  line  y'  same  Dublett  and  faice  it  .634  SIR  1.  HERBh  i 
Tr<K>.  182  Taffataes  of  transparant  finenesse.  1650  I™"™ 
Pissrah  iv.  vi.  129  Riddling  oracles.. like  changeable  taffata 
(wherein  the  woofe  and  warpe  are  of  different  colours), 
seems  of  several  hues,  as  the  looker  on  takes  his  station. 
T773  I!RVIX,NE  Sicily  viii.  83  We  are  melting  with  heat,  in 
thfn  suits  of  taffeta.  1836-4',  BRASDE  Che,,,,  (ed.  5 1  -S6 
Trials  were  made  with  raw  silk,  ravehngs  of  white  taffeta, 
and  of  common  sewing  silk.  .884  Girt,  O-.un  !'«P"-^. 
682/1,  1  must  mention  the  return  of  the  ancient  challis, 
which  is  now  called  a  woollen  taffetas.  1903  Tinuta  Feb. 
5/3  In  silks. .it  is  noted  that  taffetas  are  becoming  less 
asked  for.  1908  Let.  to  Editor,  CUffon-toffita.*  bright 
lustrous,  softly  finished  thin  glace  silk,  now  much  worn  foi 
ladies'  blouses  or  dresses.  . 

p.  15.5  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treat  Scot.  V.  oTwa  elne  of 
oldin  hewit  taflity,  to  be  thame  quaiffs.  1341  ""'• 
I  42,  v  elnis  blak  teffltes  of  Jams.  i539  Aberdeen 

of 
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1817  R.  WH.BRAHAM  Cheshire  Glass.,  Taffy,  .  .  treacle 
thickened  by  boiling  and  made  into  hard  cakes.  1819  R. 
ANDKRSON  Ciantld.  Rail,  (c  1850)  51  Now  heaps  o'  treagle 
chaps  brongin,  An  taffey  suin  they  meade  us.  1825  JAMIESON, 
Taffic  treacle  mixed  with  flour,  and  boiled  till  it  acquire 
consistency:  a  sweetmeat  eaten  only  on  Halloween.  1864 
WEUSTKR,  Taffy,  a  kind  of  candy  made  of  molasses  boiled 
down  and  poured  out  in  shallow  pans.  1884  W.  H.  RIUEING 
in  Harpers  Mag.  Mar.  522/1  Is  Eyerton  taffy  a  myth  ? 
iSooS  1  DUNCAN  Social  Departures.  57!  he  steward  made 
almond-taffy,  or  toffee,  as  Orthodocia  had  been  brought  up 
to  pronounce  it. 

2.  U.  S.  slang.  Crude  or  vulgar  compliment  or 
flatter?  ;  '  soft  soap  '  ;  blarney. 

1870  Tribune  (N.  Y.)  16  Sept  (Cent.  Diet.),  There  will  be 
a  reaction  and  the  whole  party  will  unite  in  an  offering  of 
taffy  1894  HOWELLS  Tra-.-cllcr  from  Altrnna  180  •  If  we 
learn  anything  at  all  from  him,  it  will  be  because  you  have 
taught  us  how.1  She  could  not  resist  this  bit  of  taffy.  1901 
N  A  mcr  Rev.  Feb.  172  At  this  point..  we  should  throw 
in'a  linle'trade-taffy  about  the  Blessings  of  Civilization. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  taffy  stand,  stick  ;  taffy- 
join,  a  reunion  of  young  people  for  the  making  of 
taffy  to  which  each  contributes. 

1854  Taffy-join  [remembered  in  use].    1878  Cumberland 
'  eole  in  the  country  some 
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Kcer    (1844)  I.  161  Ane  blak  bonat,  with  ane  typpat  of 
taphite       1550  LVNDESAV  Sqr.   Mcldrum  125   Of  yallow 
taftais  wes  hir  sark.     I573  /*»•  Roy.  Wardrobe  (^  18 
(lam  )  Freinzeit  with  gold  and  lymt  with  reid  tafteis.     1583 
STUBBES  Anal.  Alms.  n.  (1882)  ,08  They  must  wearesilkes 
grograms,  taffeties,  and  the   like.      1630  CAFT.  SMITH 
Trav.  *  Adv.  xvi.  3r  A  white  mares  taile  with  a  peece  of 
greene  taffity,  on  a  great  Pike,  is  carried  before  him  [the 
Chan]  for  a  standard.     1766  Chron.  in  A  nn   A  eg.  103/2  An 
additional  duty  on  the  importation  of  silks,  crapes,  and 
affaties.     .865  E.  C.  CLAVTON  Cruel  J-ort.l.  248  Dressed 
n  the  costume  of  1827  or  1828-1  gown  of  taffety  with  gigot 
sleeves,  and  a  muslin  canezon  spencer. 

b.  fig.    Florid  language ;   =  F  USTIAN  2. 

1811  BVHON  Jrnl.  12  Jan.  in  Moore  Life  III.  102  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  taffeta  in  some  of  Tom's  prefatory  phrases. 
B.  attrib.  and  as  adj. 

1.  Of  taffeta;  of  the  nature  of  taffeta. 

15Sa-3  ln-j.  Ch.  Goods  Staffs,  in  Ann.  Lichficld ^1863)  IV. 
-8  Itm.  ii  vestements,  on  of  blewe  chamblet,  thother  of 
faffeta  silke.  1561  Jlurgli  Rec.  Edinb.  (1882)  IV.  122  Doub- 
letisofsaterne,..tafetiehatis.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  I.  (1622 

[  Her  bodie.  .couered  with  a  light  Taffata  garment.  l6oz 
IJEKKER  Satirom.  Wks.  1873  I.  260  Horace  did  not  weare 
the  Badge  of  gentlemens  company,  as  thou  doost  thy  Taffetie 
sleeves,  c  i6iS  HOWELL  Lett.  (1688)  II.  316  Full  of  Taffity 
Silks  and  Sattins.  1725  Kradleys  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.Otnt. 
ment,  Searce  it  thro'  a  Taffety  Sieve.  1849  JAS.  GRANT 
Kirkaldy  of  Gr.  xxvii,  Captain  Lambie,  he  of  the  tatiety 
standard  celebrity.  1883  Glasgow  Herald  21  Apr.  8/3 
Taffeta  Silk  Gloves.  1903  Daily  Chron.  26  Sept.  8/6  Evening 
'owns,  .made  of  soft  light-blue  taffetas  silk. 

2.  fig.  Florid,  bombastic ;  over-dressed  ;  dainty, 


delicate,  fastidious :  taffety  cream,")  velvet  cream. 
1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  406  Taffata  phrases,  silken 


tearmes  precise.     1611  MIDDLETON  Span.  Gipsy  IV.  iii.  Can 


1854  Taffy-join  [remembered  in  use].    1 
Class.,  Taffy  joinin'  ..  young  people  in  t  

times  assemble  on  a  winter  evening  and  subscribe  a  few 
pence  each  to  buy  treacle  for  making  '  taffy  .  1881  1  .E. 
BROWN  Fo'c's'le  Yarns  (1889)  151  My  lad  with  the  taffystick 
in  his  fist.  1894  HALLCAINE  Manxman  v.  x,  Bre.ik  up  every 
taffy  stand  in  the  fair,  if  you  can  t  find  anything  better. 

Taffy2  (tse'fi).  [An  ascribed  Welsh  pronun 
ciation  of  Davy  or  David,  in  Welsh  Dafydd]  A 
familiar  nickname  for  a  Welshman:  cf.  Paddy, 
Sawney,  etc. 


-  ,*.     . 

word  Daria.     1803  -?''«  *6,  J'-'V  2/7  £    .IT 
the  Surrey  hills  when  it  was  known  that  for  the 


eat  that  stuff,  she's  so  very  taffety. 

3.  Comb.,  as  taffeta-bordered,  -covered  adjs. 

1889  DOVLE  Micali  Clarke  115  Dame  Hobson's  best 
taffata  covered  settee.  1908  ll'atui.  Gaz.  8  Feb.  13/2^  A 
crown  of  taffeta  with  a  taffeta-bordered  brim  of  crinoline 
straw  and  other  such  blendings  of  straw  and  fabric. 

Taffey,  taffla,  variants  of  TAFIA. 

Taffrail  (Ue-freU).  Naut.  Also  tafrail.  [A 
1 9th  c.  alteration  of  TAFFEREL,  due  to  false  ety 
mology,  the  termination  -re!  being  taken  as  RAIL.] 
The  aftermost  portion  of  the  poop-rail  of  a  ship. 

1814  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  176/2  We  crossed  his  stern,  our 
jib-boom  passing  over  his  tafrail.  1823  SCORESBY  Jrnl. 
Whale  Fish.  39,  I  stood  on  the  tafirail  as  the  ship  was 
turned  before  the  wind.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/.  Mast 
xxxiii.  126  With  her  head  for  the  equator,  and  Cape  Horn 
over  her  taffrail,  she  went  gloriously  on.  1899  BuiUM  Log 
Sea-waif  187  She  dipped  her  stern  right  under,  taking  a 
sea  in  over  the  taffrail  that  filled  the  decks  fore  and  aft. 

Taffy  x  (tarfi).  The  earlier  form  of  TOFFEE, 
now  Scotch,  North  Eng.,  and  American. 

1.  A  sweetmeat  made  from  sugar  or  treacle,  with 
butter,  etc. :  see  TOFFEE. 


echoed  over  t 

first  time  a  Taffy  had  gained  the  Queen  s. 
Ii  Tafia  (tsrna).  Also  8  taffla,  taffey,  -fy. 
[Origin  uncertain:  given  in  1722  as  native  name 
in  West  Indies  (Labat  Voy.  anx  lies  de  PAmer. 
Ill  410  L'eau-de-vie  qu'on  tire  des  Cannes  est 
appelee  guildive  [see  KILL-DEVIL]  ;  les  sauvages 
et  les  negres  1'appellent  tafia)  :  but  tafia  is  also 
given  in  Malay  diets,  as  'a  spirit  distilled  from 
molasses'.  The  word  appears  therefore  to  be 
widely  diffused  in  east  and  west.]  A  rum-like 
spirituous  liquor  obtained  from  the  lower  grades 
of  molasses,  refuse  brown  sugar,  etc. 

1777  (Apr.  10)  in  Illinois  Hist.  Collect.  (1003)  I.  296  The 
person  that  intoxicated  them  with  Rum  or  Taffia.  1779  in 
W  H.  English  Gang.  Northwest  (1896)  I.  375,  ?4  gallons  of 
taffey  at  sixty-four  dollars  per  gallon.  1779  G.  R.  CLARK 
Campaign  Illinois  (1869)  79,  I  ..gave  them  ..Taffy  and 
Provisions  to  make  merry  on  and  left  them.  1793  TRAPP  tr. 
Rochon's  Madagascar^  Over  which  he  poured  some  tafia 
orrum.  1799  NavalChron.  1.  173  A  sloop  laden  with  talfia. 
1880  G  W.  CABLE  Grandissimes  xxviii.  197  From  the  same 
sucar-cane  comes  sirop  and  tafia.  1889  Harpers  Mag. 
Nov.  8sr  Sugar  is  very  difficult  to  ship;  rum  and  tafia  can 
be  handled  with  less  risk. 

Taffc  (toft),  si'.  Plumbing.  A  widening-ont  of 
the  end  of  a  lead  pipe  into  a  broad  thin  flange.  So 
Taft  v.  trans.,  to  expand  and  turn  outwards  at 
a  sharp  angle  the  end  of  (a  lead  pipe)  so  as  to  form 
a  wide  edge  or  fastening  flange. 

1877  HELLVER  Pi-umber  \.  21  The  soil-pipe  can  be  '  tafted 
at  the  end.    ll'id.  ii.  33  When  the  pipe  is  tafted  back  at  right 
angles,,  .the  lower  pipe  is  liable  to  break  away  at  the  talt. 
Taftais,  -eis,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  TAFFETA. 
Tag    (tseg),  il>-1      AIso  5~6   taS8e'   6    taeg' 
tage.      [Known   shortly   after    1400:   origin   ob 
scure.     In  senses  I,  2  a,  and  3,  it  is  synonymous 
with  DAG  sb.\  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
earlier  form  :  if  so,  tag  may  have  been  influenced 
by  association  with  TACK.     Some  compare  Sw. 
tagg  '  prickle,  point,  tooth  ',  but  evidence  of  histori 
cal  connexion  is  wanting. 

The  evidence  at  hand  for  the  early  history  is  deficient,  the 
earliest  quot.  for  the  group  being  £1380  in  TAGGED  I,  a 
deriv.  of  the  sb.  in  sense  ij  ... 

1.  Originally,  one  of  the  narrow,  often  pointed, 
lacinix"oi  pendent  pieces  made  by  slashing  the 
skirt  of  a  garment  ;  hence,  any  hanging  ragged 
or  torn  piece;  also,  any  end  or  rag  of  ribbon  or 

the  like. 

1401  Pol  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  69  Of  suche  wide  clothing, 
tateris  and  tagges,  it  hirtith  myn  hert  hevyly.  c  1500 
Rowlis  Cursing  135  in  Laing  Anc.  Poet.  Seal/.,  Rufly  Rag 
men  [a  devil)  with  his  taggis  Sail  ryfe  thair  sinfull  saule  in 
r.iasis  1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  xxvi.  115  '1  hae  tannegantis, 
with  tag  and  tatter,  Ffull  lowd  in  Ersche  begowth  to  clatter. 
1543  UDALL  Erasm.  Apofh.  313  The  skyrtes  of  his  goune 
all  pounced  in  cuttes  and  tagges.  1840  THACKERAY  1'aris 
Sk.  Bk.  (1872)  7  Crumpled  tags  of  ribbon.  1884  St.  Jama  s 
Gaz.  10  May  6/r.  The  tags  of  drapery  and  other  accessories. 
1889  Cornh.  Mag.  Feb.  124  With  tags  of  ribbon  sticking  out 
in  unexpected  places. 

2.  A  small  pendent  piece  or  part  hanging  from, 
or  attached  more  or  less  loosely  to  the  main  body  of 
anything.  With  numerous  specific  applications,  e.g. 

a.  A  matted  lock  of  wool  on  a  sheep;  a  tag-lock;  a  twisted 
or  matted  lock  of  hair.  b.  A  shred  of  animal  tissue.  C. 
A  shred  of  metal  in  a  casting  :  see  quot.  d.  A  final  curl, 
twirl,  or  flourish  added  to  a  letter,  sometimes  used  as  a 


1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  HI.  xv.  (Roxb.)  21/1  A  writt 
sealed  vp,  haueing  two  taggs  or  Labells  Or,  in  a  fetid  Gules. 
1872  C.  INNES  Led.  Scotch  Leg.  Antiq.  v.  235  A  small  piece 


.  .  .    . 

of  the  seal  shall  stick  at  the  tag  of  the  brief.  1887  J.  B. 
SHEPPARD  in  Lit.  Cantuar.  (Rolls)  I.  341  ttatf.  The 
originals  have  now  both  lost  their  seals,  although  the  slits 
for  the  tags  remain. 

8.  A  tab  or  tie-label  attached  by  one  end  to 
a  package,  to  luggage,  etc.  ;  also,  a  label  pinned  on 
as  a  badge,  etc.  Grig,  and  chiefly  U  .S. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Tag.  .2.  Any  slight  appendage..?  specifi 
cally,  a  direction  card  or  label.  1891  Cent.  Dict,t  Tag.  .  2  (c). 
A  strip  of  leather,  parchment,  strong  paper,  or  the  like,  loose 
at  one  end,  and  secured  to  a  box,  bag,  or  parcel,  to  receive  a 
written  address  or  label.  1908  Times  26  Dec,  10/2  A  new 
system  of  street  collecting  for  public  charities  by  means  of 
tags  or  labels,.,  tried  at  San  Francisco  recently  on  behalf  of 
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mark  of  contraction.  e.  fig.  An  appendage  ;  the  tail-end 
(of  any  proceeding). 

a.  ^1640  J-  SMYTH  Lives  Berkeley*  (1883)  I.  157  What 
money  was..  made  by  sale  of  the  locks,  belts  and  tags  of 
Sheep.      1888    Harper's   Mag.   June   137/3    Her   reddish- 
brown  hair,  which  grew  in  a  fringe  below  her  crown,  was 
plaited  into  small  tags  or  tails.        b.   1724  RAMSAY  Healtk 
186   Bones   corrupt  and  bare,  Through  ulcerated  tags  of 
muscles   stare.      1897   J.  HUTCHINSON  Arch.  Surg,  VIII. 
No.  31.  214  Under  atropine  the  pupils  dilated,  but  shewed 
numerous  tags  of  adhesion.     1897  Alllmtfs  Syit.  Med.  III. 
716  They  [adhesionsj  are  then  seen  as  filamentous  tags  on 
the  outside  of  the  intestine.     1899  Ibid.  VII.  612  A  small 
tag  of  fibrin  from  the  valve.        c.  1863  LYELL  Antiq.  Man 
ii.  10  Some  of  the  moulds  in  which  the  bronze  instruments 
were  cast,  and  *  tags  '  as  they  are  called,  of  bronze,  which 
are  formed  in  the  hole  through  which  the  fused  metal  was 
poured.          d.  1867  FURNIVALL  Percy  Fol.  I.  18  note,  To 
many  of  the  final  d's  is  a  tag,  which  often  means  nothing, 
and  often  means  s.        e.  1703  STEELE  Tender  Husb.  r.  i, 
Seem  to  have  come  into  the  World  only  to  be  Taggs  in  the 
Pedigree  of  a  Wealthy  House.      1882  HOLLAND  Logic  <$• 
Life  (1885)  317  Death  is  but  the  tag  of  this  life. 

3.  A  point  of  metal  or  other  hard  substance  at 
the   end   of  a    lace,   string,   strap,   or   the    like,    ! 
primarily  used  to  facilitate  its  insertion  through  an    j 
eyelet-hole,  as  in  a  boot-lace  or  stay-lace,  but  when    j 
externally  visible  often  made  ornamental,  as  on 
the  (  points'  in  use  before  buttons;  an  aglet. 

(The  first  two  quots.  are  of  doubtful  sense.) 
[1501-2  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.Scot.\\.y$  Item,  for  taggisto 
ane  Franch  sadill  and  mending  of  it  xij  d.  1307  IHd.  111.  270 
Item,  for  taggis,  bukkilles.and  small  graith  to  thaim,  xv.s.J     j 
1570  LEVINS  iWanip,  10/19  Ye  Tag  of  a  poynt,./t'rr^/rww. 
1580  HOLLYBAND  Trfas.  Fr.  Tongi  Vn  fer  if  aiguillette^  a    I 
tagge.     1592  LYLY  Gallathea  v.  i.  70  Thy  Maister  could    [ 
make  silver  pottes  of  tagges  of  poynts.    1648  GAGE  ll'cst 
Ind.  56  With  long  silver  or  golden  Tags  hanging  down    j 
before,     a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  in.  viii.  §  15  (1740)  593  Now 
comes  the  Tag  to  this  fine  Lace.     1831  BABBAGE  Econ.    \ 
Mamtf.  Iv.  (ed.  3)  31  The  simple  art  of  making  the  tags  of 
boot-laces.      1861    WRIGHT  Ess.  Archsevl.   I.  vii.   133  The 
object  .  .  is  part  of  the  metal  tag  at  the  end  of  the  belt. 

b.fa. 

c  1572  GASCOIGNR  Fruites  Warre  Ixi,  Is  witte  nowe  wente 
so  wandring  from  thy  minde?  Are  all  thy  points  so  voide  of 
Reasons  taggs?  1611  MIDDLETON  Roaring  Girl\\\.  i,  Here's 
the  point  [Draws  her  ttuord]  That  I  untruss;  't  has  but  one 
tag,  't  will  serve  though  To  tie  up  a  rogue's  tongue. 

f  c.  Phrases.  To  hold  tag,  to  keep  a  person 
engaged  in  conversation  :  cf.  to  buttonhole.  To  a 
tag)  to  the  minutest  point,  exactly;  cf.  to  a  T,  06s. 

1567  DRANT  Horace,  Epist.  v.  C  vij,  Scotfree  we  may  ! 
hould  tagge  In  frendly  chat  this  sommers  night.  1679  V. 
ALSOP  Melius  Jnquir.  Introd.  20  To  hang  on  a  string  only  | 
with  those  who  jump  in  with  our  own  Points  to  a  Tag.  [ 
168*  N.  O.  Boileau"s  Lntrin.  iv.  318  At  Trent,  when  Con-  j 
cord  in  a  Bag  Came  Post  from  Rome,  they  hit  it  to  a  Tag  ! 

4.  An  ornamental  pendant;   a  tassel;   a  ribbon    j 
bearing  a  jewel,  etc. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  10/20  Ye  Tag  of  a  purse,  appendix. 
1686  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2132/4  Lost..,  a  black  laced  Palatin 
with  Diamond  Tags  upon  black  Ribon.  1762-71  H.  WALPOLE 
Vertuc's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  1.230  The  first  lady  has  tags 
of  a  particular  form,  exactly  like  those  on  the  dress  of  my 
duchess  of  Suffolk.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  vi,  Our 
good  child,  .passed  in  review  all  her  gowns,  fichus,  tags, 
bobbins,  laces,  silk  stockings,  and  fallals.  1890  Spectator 
14  June  834/2  The  sculptor  ..has  filled  up  part  of  the  arch 
with  long  heavy  tassels  hanging  from  the  saddle-cloth. 
Throughout  the  work  there  seems  to  be  an  excess  of  tag 
and  small  decoration. 

b.  //.  A  footman's  shoulder-knots. 

1837  ].  MORIER  Abel  Allnutt  xxx.  175  A  stout  footman 
staggering  under  a  long  cane  and  matted  tags,  and  with 
difficulty  waddling  in  his  stiff  plushes.  1844  DICKENS  Mart. 
Chuz.  ix,  With  such  great  tags  upon  his  liveried  shoulder. 

5.  A  catkin  of  a  tree.  rare. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  i.  xv.  |  2.  17  The  catkins  or  tags 
which  grow  on  nut  trees  and  aller  trees.  1878  MRS.  STOWE 
Poganuc  P.  xviL  147  The  tremulous  tags  of  the  birches  and 
alders  shook  themselves  gaily  out  in  the  woods. 

6.  The  tip  of  the  tail  of  an  animal,  esp.  when 
distinct  in  colour  or  otherwise  ;    the  tail-piece  of 
an  angler's  fly.     (Much  earlier  in  TAGGED  a.  3.) 

1681  CHETHAM  Angler's  Vade-m.  xxxv.  §  i  (1689)  222  Some 
Red  warp'd  in  for  the  tag  of  the  Tail.  1787  BEST  Angling 
(ed.  2)  106.  1863  KISGSI.EY  Water-Bab,  i.  37  A  great  brown 
sharp-nosed  creature  with  a  white  tag  to  her  brush.  1867 
F.  FRANCIS  Angling-  x\\\.  (1880)  472  Tie  on  the  tag,  which 
is  usually  a  bit  of  tinsel.  1886  Field  27  Feb.  268/1  The  fox 
..gets  the  credit  of  being  a  vixen  ;  but  his  snowy  tag  has 
only  to  be  seen  in  order  to  dispel  that  notion.  1909  Encycl, 
Brit.  XXV.  449/1  Two  of  the  best  grayling  flies  are  a  very 
small  apple-green  dun  and  the  red  tag. 

7.  The  strip  of  parchment  bearing  the  pendent 
seal  of  a  deed. 
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the  Children's  Hospital...  The  advent  of  'tag  day  'is  well 
advertised.  Mod.  Price  List,  Tags  with  strings  in  packets 
Extra  large  tags  with  ruled  lines. 

b.  Sometimes  applied  to  a  tab  or  loop  by  which 
a  coat  or  the  like  is  hung  up. 

9.  Something  appended  or  added  to  a  writing  or 
speech,  esp.  by  way  of  ornament  or  improvement, 
e.  g.  the  moral  of  a  fable,  etc. 

a  1734  NORTH  Exam,  n.  v,  §  74  (1740)  360  To  avoid  the 
Fastidium  of  noting  all  the  Author's  Tags  joined  to  his 
Relations  of  this  Time.  1872  MINTO  Eng.  Prose  Lit.  i.  ii. 
134  A  tag  of  statistics  is  very  chilling.  1874  L,  STEPHEN 
Hours  in  Library  (1892)  II.  v.  151  [Massinger]  is  fond  of 
adding  little  moral  tags  ..  to  the  end  of  his  plays.  1885 
Manch.  Exam.  13  Oct.  4/7  Each  paragraph..  would  serve.  . 
as  a  tag  by  way  of  peroration  to  a  debating  club  harangue. 
b.  A  brief  and  usually  familiar  quotation  added 
for  special  effect  ;  a  much  used  or  trite  quotation. 

1702  S.  PARKER  tr.  Cicero's  De  Finibus  i.  5  With  Tags  of 
Metre  translated  from  the  Greek.  .we  can  dispense  well 
enough.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  xvii,  I  don't  talk  in 
tags  of  Latin,  which  might  be  learned  by  a  schoolmaster's 
footboy.  1893  JESSOPP  Stud.  Recluse  vii.  225  Putting  in 
tags  and  rags  of  French,  .to  conceal  poverty  of  style.  1897 
Sat.  Rev.  18  Dec.  701  The  Latin  tag  holds;  'Quern  Deus 
vult  perdere,  prius  dementat.'  1902  BUCHAN  Watcher  by 
Thresh.  175  Stories  from  Procopius  and  tags  of  Roman  law. 
C.  The  refrain  or  catch  of  a  song  or  poem  ;  the 
last  words  of  a  speech  in  a  play,  etc. 

1793  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Agues  Berry  18  Oct.,  They  have 
brought  to  my  recollection  the  tag  of  an  old  sons.  J8i5 
SCOTT  Let.  to  Miss  J.  Baillie  12  Nov.  in  Lock  hart  ^  I  am 
..anxious  to  store  the  heads  of  my  young  damsels  with 
something  better  than  the  tags  of  rhymes.  1830  H.  LKE 
Mews.  Manager  II.  viii.  104  The  tag;  which  is  the  technical 
phrase  for  the  last  lines  of  any  play.  1876  N.  A»ier.  Re-,'. 
CXXIII.  480  And,  to  borrow  the  tag  of  an  old  story,  '  There 
—  my  lord—  I  leave  you  '. 

flO.  The  rabble,  the  lowest  class  of  people.   Obs. 

1607  SHAKS,  Cor.  in.  i.  248  Will  you  hence.  Before  the 
Tagge  returne?  A  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia^  Tag,  the 
rabble. 

tb.  esp.  in  collocation  with  RAG  sbl  3b:  Tag 
and  rag,  a  contemptuous  expression  for  all  the  com 
ponents  of  the  rabble,  of  the  lower  classes,  or  of 
an  assemblage  of  people  held  in  small  esteem  ; 
all  and  any,  every  man  Jack,  everybody,  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Hairy.  Ols.  See  also  TAG-RAG. 

c  '535  BvGOD/;«/S«7/r/Vz//*<7;tt(K.O.),  Your  fathers  were  wyse, 
both  tagge  and  rag.  1553-4  MACHYN  Diary  (Camden)  50 
Huntyd,  and  kyllyd  tage  and  rage  with  bonds  and  swords. 
1566  J.  PARTRIDGE  Plasidas  1041  To  walles  they  go,  both 
tagge  and  ragge,  their  Citie  to  defende.  1610  COOKR  Pcf-e 
Joan  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Main.)  IV.  95  That  you  have  made 
Levites..of  the  scurvy  and  scabbed,  of  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  tag  and  rag.  a  1626  BP.  ANDREWES  Serin.  (1641) 
181  This  is  the  time  when  all  hypocrites,  atheists,  tag  and 
rag  come.  18..  SOUTHEY  Dei'ifs  ll'al&xxiu,  With  music  of 
fife  and  drum,  And  a  consecrated  flag,  And  shout  of  tag  and 
rag,  And  march  of  rank  and  file.  1809  W.  IRVING  Knickcrb. 
vi.  ix.  (1861)  231  Every  tag  having  his  rag  at  his  side,  to  finish 
his  pipe,  .and  laugh  at  his  flights  of  immortal  dulness. 

11.  In  servants'  vocabulary  :  A  lower  servant. 
1857  T.  WRIGHT  Diet.,    Tag,  one  who  assists  another  at 

work  ina  secondary  character.  Northampt.  \%6o  Athenxttin 
17  Nov.  664  Servants.  .with  their  own  distinction  of  ranks, 
the  '  Pugs  '  and  the  '  Tags  '. 

12.  A  disease  in  sheep;  =  tag-  sore  {i^}'.  see  quots. 
(Cf.  TAGGED  53,  which  is  evidenced  much  earlier.) 

1741  Compl.  Fam.-Pifce  \\\.  (ed.  3)  494  Of  the  Tag  or 
Belt  in  Sheep.  Sheep  are  said  to  be  tagged  or  belt,  when 
they  have  a  Flux,  or  continued  running  of  Ordure,  which 
lighting  upon  the  Tail,  the  Heat  of  the  Dung,  by  its 
scalding,  breeds  the  Scab.  1756  Compl.  Body  Huso.  ^94 
The  Tag  is  situated  in  the  inner  part  of  the  Tail  ;  it  consists 
of  Scabs  and  Sores.  1807  Essays  Highland  Soc.  III.  434 
A  disease..  affecting  the  tail,  has  been  denominated  Tag. 

13.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  tag-like  adj.  ;  tag  alder, 
U.  S.  local,  name  for  some  species  of  alder,  esp. 


A.  rubra\  tag-belt,  =  tag-sore  ;  tag-boat,  U.S. 
local,  a  boat  towed  behind  a  small  steamer  or  sail 
ing  vessel;  a  tender,  cockboat;  tag-end,  the  last 
part  or  remnant  of  anything  ;  a  remaining  scrap 
or  fragment;  =  FAG-END;  tag-fastener,  -holder, 
a  device  for  attaching  tags  or  labels  ;  tag-lock, 
a  matted  lock  of  sheep's  wool,  esp.  one  of  those 
about  the  hinder  parts  ;  =.  DAG-LOCK  ;  tag- 
machine,  a  machine  for  making  tags  or  labels; 
tag-needle,  a  needle  for  attaching  labels  to  bags, 
bales,  etc.  ;  tag-sore,  pustular  excoriation  of  a 
sheep's  tail  set  up  by  the  irritation  of  diarrhceal 
flux  ;  tag-tail,  a  worm  with  a  yellow  tag  or  tail  ; 
also,  a  parasite,  a  hanger-on  ;  tag-wool,  wool 
made  from  tag-locks  ;  tag-worm,  =  tag-tail. 

1891  Lancet  3  Oct.  772/1  *Tag  alder.  1831  BOUCHER 
Gloss.  Obs.  fy  Prov.  llrds.t  *Tagbtlt*  excoriation  brought  on 
by  diarrhoea.  1893  SARAH  JF.WETT  Deephaven  128,  I  got 
into  the  schooner's  "tag-boat  quick.  1818  COLERIDGE  Diss. 
Sc.  Method  ii.  40  Not  made  up  of  miserable  clap-traps,  and 
the  "tag-ends  of  mawkish  Novels,  and  endless  sermonizing. 
1900  IVesttn.  Gaz.  8  Nov.  3/2  The  mania  for  gold  embroi 
dering  and  braiding  and  the  gold  tag  ends  of  present-day 
fashions.  1897  A  llhutt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  160  Ragged  sloughy 
material,  which  often  projects  in  *tag-like  pieces  into  the 
abscess  cavity.  1615  T.  ADAMS  Lycanthrofy  17  They  will 
plucke  our  fleeces;  leave  us  nothing  but  the  *  tag-locks. 
1884  Century  Mag.  Feb.  519/2  The  tag-locks  and  pulled 
wool  were  mostly  worked  up  in  the..  small  factories  into 
stocking-yarn  (etc.!  for  the  farmer's  use.  x8a8  WEBSTER, 


TAG. 

*  Tag-sore,  a  disease  in  sheep.    CycL    1653  WALTON  Angler 
iv.  95  There  are  ..  divers  other  kindes  of  worms  ..  as  the 
marsh-worm,  the  'tag-tail, .  .the  gilt-tail.     1681  CHETHAM 
Angler's  Vade-m.  iv.  §  5  (1689)  32  Tag-tail  is  a  worm  of 
.  .a  pale  Flesh  colour,  with  a  yellow  Tag  on  his  Tail.     1875 

*  STONEHENGE*  Brit.  Sports  i.  v.  xi.  §  3.  312  The  Tagtail  is 
common  in  good  strong  clays  which  are  well-manured  for 
turnips,  mangold-wurzel,  &c.     1864  WEBSTER,  Tag-tail., a. 
person  who  attaches  himself  to  another  against  the  will  of 
the  latter;  a  dependent;   a  sycophant;   a  parasite.      1602 
CARF.W  Cornwall^  His  baites  are  flies  and  *Tag-wormes, 
which   the   Cornish    English    terme   Angle-touches.      1839 
HoFLAND/?r//.  Angler's  Man,  ii.  (1841)  10  The  little  gilt-tail, 
or  tag -worm,  Is  of  a  pale  yellow  towards  the  tail. 

Tag  (tseg),  $b*  Also  8  tagg.  [Origin  obscure.] 
A  children's  game  in  which  one  player  pursues  the 
others  until  he  touches  one  of  them,  who  in  turn 
becomes  pursxier  ;  =  TIG. 

1738  GentL  Mag.Vlll.  So'i  In  Queen  Mary's  Reign,  Tag 
was  all  the  Play  ;  where  the  Lad  saves  himself  by  touching  of 
cold  Iron.  1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  ofQual.  (1809)  I.  v.  67 
After  they  were  cloyed  with  hide  and  seek,  they  all  played 
tagg,  till  they  were  well  warmed.  1864  Louie's  last  term 
(N.  Y.)  179  There's  Eva  Leonard  beckoning  to  me  to  come 
and  play  Tap.  1903  Smart  Stt  IX.  78  The  merry  hornet 
played  a  game  Of  tag  about  my  head. 

Tag,  var.  of  TKG,  a  young  sheep. 

Tag  (tacg),  t'.l    [f.  TAG  sby\ 

1.  trans.  To  furnish  or  mark  with  or  as  with  a 
tag  (in  various  senses). 

[1436.  1503:  see  TAGGING.]  1627  W.  HAWKINS  Apollo 
Shrwing  11.1.  20  What  did  yougiueme?  Nothing  but  a  dozen 
of  rotten  silke  points.  You  must  tagge  them  better  ere  1 
trusse  vp  your  request.  1630  DAVFSANT  Just  Ital.  Wks. 
('673)  455,  I  must  e'en  go  tag  Points  in  a  Garret.  1705  Ihidi- 
bras  Rediv,  iv.  vi,  Their  Hair  tagg'd  with  Pearls  of  Sweat. 
1707  in  W.  McDowall  Hist.  Dumfries  (1873)  461  The  ex 
pense  of  tagging,  tongueing,  transporting  and  hanging  of 
the  said  three  bells.  1800  W  ATKINS  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 
Bol>artt  Mr.  Granger  says  that  on  rejoicing  days  he  used  to 
tag  his  beard  with  silver.  1842  TENNYSON  St.  Sim.  Styl.  31 
All  my  beard  Was  tagg'd  with  icy  fringes  in  the  nioon. 
1899  Cox  AN  DOYLE  Duct  iv.  41  The  dim  watery,  .sunlight. . 
tagged  all  her  wandering  curls  with  a  coppery  gleam. 

b.  To  furnish  with  a  tag,  tab,  or  label ;  to  label. 
(In  quot.  1907  to  patch,  as  with  a  label.) 

1883  Fisheries  F.xh.  Catal.  203  Photographs,  .showing. . 
the. .tagging  the  fish,  and  the  process  of  manipulation  of 
the  eggs  and  young  fish  at  the  hatchery.  1896  Daily  .AVrri 
30  Jan.  3/7  After  inspection  each  animal  will  be  tagged  and 
described  so  that  identification  will  be  easily  made  upon 
landing.  1907  Macmillan's  ftlag.  May  540  The.  .cloak  of 
brown  sackcloth,  sometimes  tagged  here  and  there  with 
red  and  green.  1908  Daily  Chron,  26  Feb.  8/5  They  should 
be . .  wrapped  in  tissue  paper  and  tagged,  so  that  their  covering 
need  not  be  disturbed  in  a  search  for  any  particular  colour. 

c.  To  furnish  (a  speech  or  composition)  with  a 
verbal  tag,  or  tags,  as  quotations ;  to  supply  (prose 
or  blank  verse)  with  rimes. 

1687  Reflect,  on  Hind  .$•  Panther  32  He  hath  put  them 
into  an  unusual  dress,  and  hath  tagg'd  'em  with  Khimes. 
1690  Waller's  POCDIS  n,  Pref.,  Really  Verse  in  those  days 
was  but  down-right  prose,  tag'd  with  rhymes,  n  1696 
AUDREY  Lives  (1898)  II.  72  (Milton}  Dreydcn,.went  to  him 
to  have  leave  to  putt  his  Paradise  Lost  into  a  drama  in 
rhymne.  Mr.  Milton  recieved  him  civilly,  and  told  him 
he  would  give  him  leave  to  tagge  his  verses.  1714  POPE 
Wife  of  Bath  109  And  tag  each  sentence  with  My  life  !  my 
dear!  1813  Examiner  705/2  Canning  tags  his  speeches 
with  poetry.  1841  D'IsRAKU  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  369  The 
Scriptures,  .were  tagged  with  rhymes  for  ballads. 

2.  To  append  as  an  addition  or  afterthought ;  to 
fasten,  tack   on,   or  add  as  a  tag  to  something. 
(Chiefly  of  things  non-material.) 

1704  SWIFT  Tale  Tub  ii.  (1709)  39  To  this  system  of 
Religion  were  tagged  several  Subaltern  Doctrines.  1785 
MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  (1794)  10  The  barbarous  custom 
..of  tagging  new  names  to  ths  old  ones.  1833  M.  SCOTT 
Tom  Cringle  i.  i  Before  the  time  when  a  gallant  action 
or  two  tagged  half  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  a  man's 
name  like  the  tail  of  a  paper  kite.  1839-40  W,  IRVING 
WolferCs  R.  vi.  (1855)  87  They  could  not  help  expressing 
their  wonder.,  why  the  duke  should  have  tagged  this  super 
numerary  day  to  the  end  of  the  year.  1848  THACKERAY 
Van.  Fair  (Kef.  Curtain),  I  have  no  other  moral  than  this  to 
tag  to  the  present  story  of '  Vanity  Fair  \ 

f3.  To  fasten,  stitch,  or  tack  together;  to  join. 
Also</#'.  Obs.  (exc.  as  in  b.) 

1681  T.  FLATMAN  Heraclitus  Ridens  No.  34  (17:3)  I.  222 
He. .has  a  great  share  of  the  Joyner's  Trade  in  tagging 
Ends  of  Sedition.  1697  DRYDEN  ./£»*«/ 111.777  His  clothes 
were  tagg'd  with  thorns;  and  filth  his  limbs  besmear 'd. 
1706  DE  FOE  Jure  Dh>.  vn.  140  Tagging  F'-g- leaf- Vests,  To 
hide  his  Body  from  the  Sight  of  Beasts.  17..  SWIFT  (J-)t 
Resistance,  and  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  the 
whig  writers  perpetually  tag  together. 

b.   To  join  or  string  together  (verses,  rimes). 

1720  MRS.  MANLF.V  Power  of  L<rve  (1741)  p.  viii,  Adjusted 
into  proper  Periods,  with  necessary  Monosyllables  to  tag 
them  together.  1751  FIELDING  Amelia  viii.  v,  I  have  been 
sometimes  longer  in  tagging  a  couplet,  than  I  have  been 
in  writing  a  speech.  1849  C.  BRONTE  Shirley  III.  vii.  159 
He  writes  verses,— tags  rhymes.  1887  LOWELL  Democr. 
207  It  shows  a  pretty  knack  at  tagging  verses. 

C.  intr.  To  serve  as  a  tag  (in  a  verse,  etc.). 

1878  BROWNING  Poets  Croisic  Ixxiv,  Thetis,  who  Is  either 
Tethys  or  as  good— both  tag. 

4.  intr.  To  trail  or  drag  behind  ;  to  follow  closely, 
follow  in  one's  train, 

1676  WYCHERLEY  PI.  Dealer  i.  i,  I  hate  a  harness,  and  will 
not  tag  on  in  a  faction,  kissing  my  leader  behind,  that  an 
other  slave  may  do  the  like  to  me.  1768  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat. 
(1834)  I.  596  They  range  the  world  with  a  boisterous  rabble 
tagging  at  their  heels,  c  1794  Search  after  Perfect,  i.  iv.  in 
New  Brit.  Theatre  (1814)  III.  55  Why  should  a  nurse  and 
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child  come  tagging  after  her  ?    1902  ELIZ.  L.  BANKS  News- 
taper  Girl  24  I'm  an  American  girl  and  can  take  care  of 
myself,  and  I  won't  have  anybody  tagging  round  after  me. 
b.  trans.  To  follow  closely,  to  dog. 

1884  C.  H.  FARNHAM  in  Harpers  Mag.  Feb.  394/1  The 
Indians  are  wandering..,  tagged  at  their  heels  by  death 
and  starvation. 

f5.  intr.  To  hang  down  or  trail  like  a  tag.   Obs. 

1617  J.  MOORE  Mappe  Mans  Mortalitie  \\.  viii.  153  They 
which  weare  long  garments,  .doe  take  and  gird  them  vp, 
lest  they  should  tag  in  the  way. 

6.  trans.  To  cut  off  tags  from  (sheep). 

1707  MORTIMER  Huso.  (1721)  I.  243  Before  they  are  shorn, 
great  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  tag  them,  as  they  call  It, 
which  is  to  clip  away  the  Wooll  of  their  Tails,  and  behind, 
that  the  Dung  may  not  hang  on  it.  a  1890  [implied  in 
TAGGING]. 

Tag,  ».2  [f-  TAG  sd.2]  traits.  To  touch  or  hit 
(a  person),  as  in  the  game  of  tag ;  =  TIG  i>. 

1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Tagarene  (tegarf-n).  north. dial.  Alsotag(a)- 
reen.  [Origin  uncertain  :  peril,  arbitrary  forma 
tion  on  TAG  «U]  More  fully  tagarene  shop  :  An 
old  clothes  or  rag  shop ;  a  marine  store.  Hence 
tagarene-man,  the  keeper  of  a  marine  store,  esp. 
one  who  visits  ships  in  dock  or  harbour  with  a 
boatful  of  wares  for  exchange. 

1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss,  s.  v., '  They  keep  a  tagreen 
shop  ',  an  old  clothes  store ;  an  old  rope  and  rag  dep6t.  1894 
Northumb.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  A '  tagareen  man  '  has  a  floating  shop 
which  he  rows  about  the  tiers  of  ships,  announcing  his  pre 
sence  by  a  bell.  1900  F.  W.  BULLEN  With  Christ  at  Sea 
xi.  285  The  skipper  arrived  with  his  crony  the  '  tagarene  ' 
man  and  a  large  supply  of  brandy. 

Tagged  (tsegd,  tee-ged),  ppl.  a.  [f.  TAG  sb.i 
and  v.1  +-£!>.]  Furnished  with  a  tag  or  tags. 

1.  a.  Of  a  garment :  Slashed,     b.  Tattered.    C. 
Bearing  or  wearing  a  tag  or  label ;  labelled. 

£1380  Antecrist  in  Todd  Three  Treat.  Wydif(-A$\}  128 
Men  to  kerve  here  morsellis  wib  tagged  clobes  £  crakowe 
pykis.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  49/21  Tagged,  laciniatus, 
in/ulatiis.  1631  GOUGE  God's  Arrows  i.  §57.  98  The 
Father  of  the  Prodigal!  seeing  his  sonne  afarre  off  ragged 
and  tagged.  1908  Times  26  Dec.  10/2  By  10  o'clock  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  .were  wearing  at  least  one  tag,  and 
among  the  younger  men  there  was  competition  to  be  the 
most  '  tagged  '  person  in  the  city  [San  Francisco). 

2.  Of  a  lace  or  point :  Having  a  tag  or  aglet. 
1645  EVELYN  Diary  June,  Knots  of  points  richly  tagged 

about  their  shoulders.  1714  Fr.  Bk.  of  Rates  45  Laces  silk 
tagg'd  per  Pound  oo  12.  1828  H.  BEST  Italy  as  it  is  228 
The  tagged  ends  of  the  ribs  of  whalebone  by  which  these 
[parasols]  are  distended,  a  1859  MACAUI.AY  Biogr.,  Bunyan 
(1860)  37  He  learned  to  make  long-tagged  thread  laces. 

0.  Of  cattle  :  Having  the  tail  tipped  with  white 
(or  other  distinctive  colour) ;  also,  furnished  with 
a  bob  or  brush. 

1458  Will  in  Ripen  Ch.  Acts  75  Unum  bovem  vocatum 
taggyd  ox.  1544  in  Knaresborough  Wills  (Surtees)  I.  42 
One  taged  whye.  1588  Wills  ff  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees)  II. 
33  note,  A  black  tagged  cow.  1640  SIR  J.  LESSLEY  in  Antiq. 
Rep.  (1809)  IV.  436,  I  maun  hae  the  tag'd  tail'd  trooper 
[horse]  that  stands  in  the  slaw.  1680  Land.  GHZ.  No.  1482/4 
One  red  taged  Bullock.  1852  MUNOY  Our  Antipodes  (1857) 
87  With  a  white-tagged  brush  peeping  out  of  his  pocket, 
the  dingo's  head  hanging  from  the  whipper-in's  saddle. 

4.  Of  wool  or  hair :  Hanging  in  matted  locks. 

1757  DYER  Fleece  i.  369  Skill.. which  trims  their  tails,  of 
filth  and  tagged  wool. 

6.  a.  Of  sheep :  Having  the  disease  known  as  tag. 

1614  MARKHAM  Cheap  Huso.  in.  xvii.  (1668)  91  A  sheep  is 
said  to  be  Tag'd  or  Belt,  when  by  a  continual  squirt.. he 
berayeth  his  tail  in  such  wise,  that.,  it  scaldeth,  and  breedeth 
the  scab  therein.     1741  [see  TAG  sa.1  12). 
b.  Of  wheat :  see  quot. 

1892  Chamb.  Jrnl.  10  Sept.  591/1  Wheat. .discoloured  at 
the  tip  of  the  kernel  by  smut, '  tagged  '  as  it  is  called. 

Tagger 1  (torgai).     [f.  TAG  v.1  or  rf.1  +  -EB  !.] 

1.  One  who  tags  :  see  the  verb. 

1648  Pair  of  Spectacles  for  City  11  We  bound  him  to  a 
Tagger  of  Points.  1785  R.  GRAVES  Eugenius  I.  ii.  6  Our 
orators  are  mere  praters— and  our  poets  taggers  of  rhime. 
1883  Sat.  Ren.  12  May  592/1  The  Scotch  seem  to  have 
entertained  a  mistaken  theory  that  the  taggers  of  rhymes  to 
the  prose  version  of  the  Psalms  were  inspired. 

1 2.  A  tag,  a  projecting  part.   Obs.  1  misuse. 

a  1687  COTTON  Burlesque  Gt.  Frost  Poems  (1689)  08  Com 
paring  Hedg-hogs,  or  Porcupine's  small  Taggers,  To  their 
more  dang'rous  Swords  and  Daggers. 

3.  A  device  for  tagging  a  sheep  :  see  TAG  v.'1  6. 
1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

4.  //.  Very  thin  sheet-iron,  usually  coated  with 
tin.  (Also  taggar.)  [Probably  so  called  from  being 
used  to  make  tags  of  laces.] 

1834  M'CuLLOCH  Diet.  Comm.  II.  1160  Taggars  14  by  10 
inches,  £2  51.  1853  Lardner's  Cat.  Cycl.,  Manuf.  Metals 
III.  43  Tinned  Taggers,  Black  Taggers.  1858  SIMMONDS 
Diet.  Trade,  Taggers,  a  very  thin  kind  of  tin-plates  used  for 
coffin-plate  inscriptions  and  tops  of  umbrellas.  1879  P.  W. 
FLOWER  Hist.  Tin  Trade  xiii.  (1880)  156  A  sheet  of  taggers, 
as  thin  as  paper  itself.  1894  U.S.  Tariff,  Schedule  Rates 
i  121  Sheets  or  plates  of  iron  or  steel,  or  taggers  iron  or 
steel,  coated  with  tin  or  lead,  .and  commercially  known  as 
tin  plates,  terne  plates,  and  taggers  tin. 

Tagger  2  (largoi).  U.  S.  [f.  TAG  sb?  or  v?  + 
-ER!.]  The  pursuer  in  the  game  of  tag. 

1891  in  Cent.  Did. 

Ta-ggery.  nemo-Tod,  [f.  TAGGER  i;  see -ERY  V] 
The  work  of  a  tagger ;  the  tagging  of  rimes. 

1845  Blackw.  Mag.  LVII.  376  Had  Milton  lived  to  hear 
their  taggery,  wrathful  fire  would  have  been  in  his  eyes. 
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ing  (tse-girj),  vN.  J*.    [f.  TAG  z».*  and  st>.i 
The  action  of  TAG  v.l 


1503  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  II.  202  For  ane  curpal 
ind  ane  tee  to  the  harnes  sadill,  tagging . .  of  the  samyn.  1572 
3kntXa*l>Q.£li*.(igcei  159  For  Tagging  of  Laces 
inj".     1693  DENNIS  Imp.  Crit.  v.  50  Tis  not  the  tagging  of 


ilg. .  . 

in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  159  For  Tagging  of  Laces 
iiijd.  1693  DENNIS  Imp.  Crit.  v.  50  Tis  not  the  tagging  of 
the  Acts  with  a  Chorus,  that  properly  makes  a  Tragedy  one 
Body,  but  the  Unity  of  the  Action.  1779  MME.  D  ARBLAY 
Diary  n  Jan.,  What  trouble  and  tagging  we  had  !  a  1890 
New  Amer.  Farm  Bk.  436  (Cent.  Diet.) Tagging  or  clotting 
is  the  removal  of  such  wool  as  is  liable  to  get  fouled  when 
the  sheep  are  turned  on  to  the  fresh  pastures.  1906  A  tlienseum 
2  June  664/3  An  occasional ..  taggmg-out  of  a  line. 

b.  attrib.,  as  f  tagging  iron,  a  tailor's  tool  for 
tagging  cloth. 

1436  Exch.  Rolls  Scotl.  IV.  681  Certis  ferris  scissorum 
dictis  taging  irynnis. 

t  Ta'gnmical,  a.  Hub.  Gram.  Obs.  rare.  [f. 
Heb.  nyn  taSam  taste,  discernment,  judgement,  in 
later  Heb.  explanation,  meaning,  and  then  the 
ordinary  word  for  accentual  mark  (in  reference  to 
the  functions  of  the  Heb.  accents)  -f  -ICAL.  (The 
Heb.  y  is  here  represented  by  gh :  cf.  Gaza,  Gomor 
rah.}']  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Hebrew  written 
accents  as  determining  the  syntactical  structure 
and  hence  the  meaning  of  passages  (as  understood 
by  the  Masoretes). 

1698  W.  CROSS  (title)  The  Taghmical  Art :  or  the  Art  of 


112.  the  sacred  stigmatology  or  accentuation  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  1859  Life  F..  Henderson  in.  119  note.  The  idea  broke 
in  upon  him  when  reading  Cross's  Taghmical  Art. 

Taght,  obs.  f.  taught :  see  TEACH  v. 

Tagil :  see  TAGLE  v. 

Tagilite  (targitoit).  Min.  [f.  Tagilsk  (see  clef.) 
+  -ITE!.]  A  name  given  by  R.  Hermann  to  a 
hydrous  phosphate  of  copper  occurring  in  mono- 
clinic  crystals  at  Nischni  Tagilsk,  in  the  Urals. 

1868  DANA  Min.  567  Hermann's  tagilite  was  in  reniform 
concretions. 

t  Tagle,  tagil,  tagyl,  v.  Obs.  [Known  in 
northern  ME.  only  in  Hampole ;  app.  the  same  as 
mod.  Sc.  TAIGLE,  q.v.  Prob.  of  Scand.  origin,  and 
cognate  with  Sw.  dial.  (Bornholm)  taggla  to  dis 
arrange,  bring  into  disorder. 

In  the  quots.  from  the  Prose  Treatises  of  Hampole  only 
tagil,  tagyl  are  cited.  In  the  Psalter  (ed.  Bramley  1884),  in 
Ps.xxxix.  16,  2  MSS.,  including  N.,  which  best  represents 
the  original,  have  tagild;  8  later  MSS.  have  tangilil,.gyld, 
•glyd,  -glid,  -glcd,  -geled.  In  Ibid.,  Aliacuc  31,  MS.  N. 
again  has  tagild;  3  MSS.  have  takyld,  takild,  2  tackid. 
2  tangild,  tanglid.  Evidently,  tagild  was  the  original 
word,  takild  perh.  a  scribal,  and  tangild  a  nasalized  pho 
netic  variant.  Tagil  appears  to  be  preserved  in  the  Sc. 
TAIGLE  v, ;  the  nasalized  form  remains  in  TANGLE  v.,  q.v.] 

trans.  To  entangle,  to  involve  or  engage  in 
things  that  embarrass  or  encumber. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Ps.  xxxix.  16  (MS.  N.)  Na  man  may  wit 
hou  many  vices  ar  bat  men  ar  tagild  with.  [So  MS.  S. ; 
MSS.  U.  ft  L.  tangild  ;  Laud  321  tangyld,  Magd.  Colt.  52 
f;  Laud  418  tanglid,  Kodl.  953  tanglycl,  Tanner  i  tangled, 
Univ.  Coll.  LVI  tangeled ;  Bodl.  467  snaryd.J  Ibid.,  Abacuc 
31  (N.)  Swa  baire  affecciouns  ar  ay  tagild  with  som  lufe  bat 
drawes  bamc  fra  godds  lufe.  [MSS.  U.  &  Land  iS6  takild, 
S.  takyld ;  Tanner  i  tangild,  Laud  448  tanglid,  Bodl.  288 
&  877  tackid,  Bodl.  953  medelid.]  1:1340  —  Prose  TV.  12  All 
delytes  of  all  thyngez  bat  mane  may  be  tagyld  with  in 
thoghte  or  dede.  Ibid.  13  Withowttene  tagillynge  of  ober 
thynges. 

Taglet  (targlet).  rare.  [f.  TAG  rf.1  +  -LET.] 
A  small  tag  :  spec.  a.  A  tendril ;  b.  A  catkin. 

1578  LVTE  Dodocns  v.  Ixxx.  650  The  vine,  .putteth  foorth 
..certayne  tendrelles,  or  clasping  caprioles,  &  tying  tagg- 
lets,  wherewith  al  it  taketh  hold  vpon  trees.  Ibid.  651  The 
same  tagglettes  or  clasping  tendrelles  of  the  vine.  1698 
FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  ft  P.  405  Out  of  Taglets  of  Willows 
they  make  a  compound  Cool-Water,  very  sweet  smelling 
and  refreshing.  1864  in  WEBSTER  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

[Taglia,  the  Italian  word  for  a  pulley,  or  system 
of  pulleys :  in  some  recent  Eng.  diets,  from  Brande, 
but  not  known  in  Eng.  use.] 

Tagliacotian  :  see  TALIACOTIAN. 

t  Taglioni  (talyirnz).  Obs.  [Named  after  a 
family  of  ballet-dancers  in  the  early  igth  c.]  A 
kind  of  overcoat  in  use  in  the  first  half  of  the  igth  c. 

18..  SCOTT  (Webster),  He  ought  certainly  to  exchange  his 
taglioni  or  comfortable  great-coat  for  a  cuirass  of  steel.  1837 
THACKERAY  R avens'.uing  u\,  (1887)  167  A  rhubarb-coloured 
coat  of  the  sort  which,  I  believe,  are  called  Taglionis,  and 
which  have  no  waist-buttons,  a  1845  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg. 
Ser.  in.  Blasphemer's  Warn.,  I've  brought  to  protect  my 
self  well,  a  Good  stout  Taglioni  and  gingham  umbrella. 
1847  Han  in  Moon  Apr.  I.  201  White  Taglioni,  with  four- 
in-hand  drags  on  the  buttons. 

|]  Tagma  (tx-gma).  Veg.Physiol.  Pl.tagmata. 
[a.  Gr.  ray/jta  something  arranged,  f.  raaativ  to  set 
in  order.]  A  term  applied  by  Pfeffer  (in  German, 
1877)  to  the  aggregates  of  molecules  of  which  the 
structure  of  a  plant  is  supposed  to  consist. 

1885  GOODALE  Physiol.  Bol.  §  588.  21 3  note,  Pfeffer  applies 
a  general  term,  Tagma,  to  all  aggregates  of  molecules,  thus 
bringing  under  one  head  the  pleon,  micella,  and  micellar 
aggregate  ;  and  he  applies  the  name  Syntagma  to  all  bodies 
made  up  of  tagmata.  1889  BUKDON-SANDERSON  in  Nature 
26  Sept.  524  That  an  element  of  living  material,  is  not 
equivalent  to  a  molecule,  however  big  or  complex,  but  must 
rather  be  an  arrangement  or  phalanx  of  moleculesof  different 
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kinds.  Hence  the  word  tagma,  first  used  by  Pfeffer,  has  come 
to  be  accepted  as  best  expressing  the  notion. 

II  Tagnicati  (tan'tka-ti).  Alsotani-.  [a.  Gna- 
rani  and  Sp.  tafiicati ;  in  F.  tagnicati^\  The 
native  name  in  Guarani  of  the  White-lipped 
Peccnry  of  Paraguay,  also  called  TAYASSU. 

1827  GRIFFITH  tr.  Cmier's  Anim.  Kingd.  III.  x.  334  Here 
may  be  placed  . .  the  Tagnicati,  Taitetou,  Tajassou,  etc. 
(Dicotylcs  labiatns,  Cuv.).  1868  J.  E.  GRAY  in  Proc.  Zool. 
Soc.  45  Dicotylcs  labiatus.  Black-brown,  varied  with  yel. 
lowish  ;  no  neck-bands;  lower  jaw  white. .  .Tagnicati,  Azara, 
Paraguay  i.  25.  1888  WOOD  lllustr.  Nat.  Hist.  753  The 
Tagnicati,  or  white-lipped  Peccary.. derives  its  name  from 
a  band  of  white  hairs  that  crosses  the  upper  jaw,  and  covers 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  lower. 

Tag-rag  (t^'girseg),  si-,  ".,  adv.  [O^g-  two 
words,  =  both  tag  and  rag:  cf.  TAG  si.1  lob  ;  at 
length  taken  as  expressing  one  notion,  and  hyphened 
or  written  as  one  word,  tag-rag,  tagrag.] 

A.  sb.    The   rabble,    the   riff-raff;    also   (with 
//.)  a  member  of  the  rabble ;  a  low  or  despicable 
person.  Now  rare  exc.  as  in  D. 

1609  EBURNE  Maintenance  Ministerie  173  Then  the 
ministerie  was  filled  vp  with  Tag,  rag,  such  as  the  time 
would  yeeld.  1638  FORD  Lady's  Trial  n.  i,  Tag,  rag,  or 
other,  hogen-mogen  vanden,  Skip-jacks  or  chouses.  1650 
A.  B.  Mutat.  Polemo  1 5  A  company  of  lamentable  Tag-rags 
.  .going  under  the  names  of  Colonels,  Majors, and  Captains. 
1706  E.  WARD  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  85  If  ever  he 
prays,  it's ..  to  some  Tag-Rag,  to  fetch  him  a  little  Ship- Beer. 
1826  MOORE  Canonization  of  St.  B-tt-rw-rth  xi.  Call  quickly 
together  the  whole  tribe  of  Canters,  Convoke  all  the  serious 
Tag-rag  of  the  nation. 

b.  With  reference  to  TAG  s/'.'1,  senses  9  and  I, 
and  RAG  :  A  ragged  tag  or  appendage. 

1827  CARLYLF.  Richter  in  "Misc.  Ess.  (1872)  I.  n  No  story 
proceeds  without  the  most  erratic  digressions  and  volumi 
nous  tagrags  rolling  after  it.  1831  —  Sart.  Res.  i.  iv,  Sen 
tences.  .  buttressed-up  by  props  (of  parentheses  and  dashes), 
and  ever  with  this  or  the  other  tagrag  hanging  from  them. 
1885  LANG  Custom  ff  Myth  18  A  rude  imitation  of  the 
human  shape,  .dressed  in  some  tag-rags  of  finery. 

B.  adj.  t  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  rabble.  Obs. 
b.  Consisting   of  tags  and  rags   of  dress,   etc.; 
dressed  in  rags,  ragged. 

1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  \.  ii.  260  If  the  tag-ragge  people  did 
not  clap  him,  and  hisse  him,.. I  am  no  true  man.  1675 
COTTON  Scoffer  Scoft  go  Tag-rag  Plebeans.  1803  W. 
TAYLOK  in  Ann.  Km.  III.  303  Clad  in  the  tagrag  garb  of 
democracy.  1897  Daily  News  i  Nov.  6/3  Love  for  his  dear, 
tag-rag,  genial,  happy-go-lucky  green  isle  ! 

f  C.  adv.  (for  tag  ami  rag.}  All  to  tags  and 
rags ;  also,  pell-mell ;  one  and  all ;  in  a  mingled 
crowd  or  heap,  promiscuously.  Obs. 

1582  STANYHURST  SEneis  i.  (Arb.)  21  Thee  northen  bluster 
aproching  Thee  sayls  tears  tag  rag,  to  the  sky  thee  waues 
vphoysing.  1610  B.  JONSON  Alch,  v.  ii,  Men  and  women, 
And  of  all  sorts,  tag-rag,  [have]  beene  scene  to  flock  here. 
1737  OZELL  Urquharfs  Rabelais  l.  iv.  I.  150  After  Dinner 
they  all  went  tag-rag  together  to  the  willow-grove. 

I).  Tag,  ragr,  and  bobtail  [orig.  an  extension 
of  tag  and  rag  (TAG  rf.l  10  b)  :  see  also  BOBTAIL. 
Now  sometimes  tagrag  and  bobtail.]  A  con 
temptuous  term  for  a  number  of  persons  of  various 
sorts  and  conditions,  all  and  sundry,  especially  of 
the  lower  classes. 

1645  Just  Defence  John  Bastwick  16  That  rabble  rout 
tag  ragge  and  bobtaile.  1660  PEPYS  Diary  6  Mar.,  They 
all  went  down  into  the  dining-room,  where  it  was  full 
of  tag,  rag,  and  bobtail,  dancing,  singing,  and  drinking. 
1692  L'ESTRANGE  Fables  clxxxv.  (1714)  198  Jupiter  Invited 
all  Living  Creatures,  Tag,  Rag,  and  Bob-tail,  to  the  Solem 
nity  of  the  Wedding.  1728  BYROM  Jrnl.  %  Lit.  Rein.  (1856) 
I  i.  287  Here's  thy  good  health,  .and  all  thy  little  tag,  rag, 
and  bobtails.  1783  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Odes  to  R.A.'s 
n.  i  Tagrags  and  Bobtails  of  the  sacred  Brush.  1840  DICKENS 
Barn.  Rudge  xxxv,  'We  don't  take  in  no  tagrag  and  bob- 
tail  at  our  house,  sir  ',  answered  John.  1883  LD.  R.  COWER 
My  Remin.  I.  xiii.  251  The  mounted  police  charged  the 
crowd.. and  our  party  had  to  fly  before  them  along  with 
tag,  rag,  and  bob-tail. 
b.  allrib. 

1 1730  Royal  Remarks  53  The  Dramatis  Persona:,,  .a Tag. 
Rag  and  Bob  Tail  Crew.  1849  THACKERAY  Pcndennis 


'597/,: 

Hence  tag,  rag,  and  bobtailry ;  and  variations 
tag,  rag,  and  long-tail ;  tag,  rag,  and  rascality. 

1701  New  Jersey  Arch.  (1881)  II.  414  At  ye  disposal!  of 

¥:  tag,  rag,  and  Rascality.     1719  D'URFEY  Pills  IV.  113 
o  make  a  Match  with  Tag-rag,  and  Long-tail.    1858  F.  K. 
PAGET  Citrate  Cumoenuorth  (1859)  248  A  tag,  rag,  and  bob 
tailry.. gathered  together. .for  electioneering  purposes. 

Ta  gra-ggery.  [f.  TAG-BAG  +  -ERY,  collective. 
(Chiefly  Carlylese.)]  A  tag-rag  collection  or 
assemblage ;  a  mass  of  trumpery  odds  and  ends. 


well  App.  xi.  (1871)  V.  188  note,  Antiquarian  tagraggenes. 
1858  —  Freiik.  Gt.  IV.  vii.  I.  454  Was  there  ever  seen  such 
a  travelling  tagraggery  of  a  Sovereign  Court  before  ?  1887 
Sat.  Rev.  30  July  139/1  The  '  inventing  fiend  '. .  has  upset  the 
war-ship  so  utterly,  and  has  pestered  it  about  with  such  a 
tag-raggery  of  small  machines. 

II  Tagua  (tce'gwa).  [Native  name  in  Colombia.] 
The  ivory-palm,  I'hytclephas  macrocarpa,  which 
produces  the  ivory-nut  or  corozo-nnt ;  also  in 
Comb.,  as  tagua-nut,  -palm,  -plant. 


kes  go, 
.  bo  ho, 


TAGUAN. 

1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Sot. 2^  Buttons  are  turned  from 
the  "hard  albumen  of  Phytelephas,  or  the  Tagua  plant.  1883 
JACO  in  Knowledge  Juiy  52/1  Cellulose  ..  occurs  in  an 
approximately  pure  state  in  the  *  tagua-nut  *.  1901  KEANE 
.V.  Aincr.  I.  132  The  tagua,  whose  melon-shaped  pods  con 
tain  the  hard  grains  known  as  Vegetable  Ivory. 

II  Taguan  (toe'gwau).  [app.  native  name  in 
the  Philippines. 

Said  by  Pallas,  Miscell.  Zoolog.  1766,  on  the  authority  of 
Valentyn  Lcttres  edif.  ex  E^ist.  Jesuit. ,  to  be  so  called  *  a 
Philippinensium  insularum  incolis  '.] 

The  Malayan  Flying  Squirrel,  Pteromys pttaitrista. 
(Sometimes  erroneously  applied  to  other  species.) 

1807  BARK  tr.  Bufforis  Nat.  Hist.  VII.  169  It  was  taken 
upon  the  Malabar  coast,  where  they  are  very  common,  as 
well  as  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  other  parts  of  India, 
where  they  are  called  taguans,  or  great  flying  squirrels. 
1826  SVD.  SMITH  in  Edin.  Rev.  Feb.  300  The  taguan  knocks 
you  down  with  a  blow  of  his  paw,  if  suddenly  interrupted,  but 
will  run  away,  if  you  give  him  time  to  do  so.  1901  CORNISH 
Living  Anim.  World  149  The  taguan,  a  large  squirrel  of 
India,  Ceylon  and  the  Malacca  forests. 

II  TagUS  (tfi'gzfc).  Gr.  Hist.  [Latinized  form  of 
Gr.  rd-yos  ruler,  leader,  f.  stem  ray-  of  raaff-civ  to 
arrange,  order.]  A  commander,  leader,  ruler,  chief; 
spec,  the  title  of  the  chief  of  the  confederation  of 
Thessaly. 

1839  THIRLWALL  Greece  V.  xxxviii.  55  The  first  step  which 
he  had  to  take  was  to  acquire  the  title  of  lagus,  and  to  unite 
all  Thessaly  under  his  legitimate  authority.     1846  GBOTE 
Greece  \\.  iii.  II.  373  A  chief  or  Tagus  was  nominated  to 
enforce  obedience.     1849  Ibid.  it.  liti.  VI.  542  The  federal 
authority  or  power  of  the  tagus,  which  boond  together  the 
separate  cities  [of  Thessaly],  was  generally  very  weak. 

Tah  (ta),  int.  An  exclamation  expressing  lightness 
of  humour,  unconcern,  or  the  like. 

a  1688  VILUERS  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Rehearsal  (1714)  73  But 
you  should  be  light  and  easie,  tab,  tab,  tab. 

Tah  -  pah,  early  form  of  THOUGH  :  see  T  8. 

II  Taha  (ta'ha).  [Native  (?Bechuana)  name.]  A 
South  African  species  of  weaver-bird,  Eupfates 
(aha  of  Sir  A.  Smith,  now  Pyromelana  taha,  the 
male  of  which  is  chiefly  yellow  and  black. 

1836  Sin  A.  SMITH  Rett.  of  Explor.  Expcd.  1906  Times 
14  Aug.  2/6  Captain  B.  R.  Horsbrugh  . .  serving  in  the 
Orange  River  Colony.. presented  to  the  Zoological  Society 
..the  taha  weaver. 

f  Ta  ha,  int.  Obs.     A  derisive  exclamation. 

a  1529  SKKLTON  Rcptyc.  75  Se  where  the  heretykt 
Wytlesse  wandring  to  and  fro  !  With,  Te  he,  la  ha, 
bo  ho ! 

II  Tahalli  (tahalU).    Erron.  tahali.     [Arabic 

As?    ta\alli  ornamenting.]     Decoration. 

1833  LONGF.  Outrt-Mcr  Prose  Wks.  1886  I.  166  Moorish 
knights  gayly  arrayed,  .with  scarfs  of  blue  and  jewelled 
tahalio.  1904  J.  PARKINSON  Lays  Love  fy  War  47  \Vhat 
ho  !  my  spear,  My  mail,  and  helm,  and  gleaming  tahali. 

[I  Tahona  (tahJu'na).   U.  S.    [Sp.]    See  quots. 

1840  Civil  Eng.  <y  Arch.  Jrnl.  III.  129/1  To  devise  some 
simple  and  efficient   means  of  working  the  '  tahonas ',  or 
grinding  mills  used  in  the  reduction  of  the  silver  ore  in  the 
mining  districts.     1875  J.  H.  COLLINS  Kletal  Mining  113 
All  the  washings.. are  then  ground  fine  in  the  *  arrastre  '  or 
*tahona',  a  rude  mill  of  rough  stones  worked  by  mules. 

Tahr,  var.  TEHB,  a  Himalayan  wild  goat. 

H  Tahsildar  (t^xsrldar).  £.  Indies.  Also  8 
tisheidar,  9  tehsildar,  tuhseeldar,  tusseeldar, 
taxildar.  [Urdu,  f.  Arab.,  Pers.  J-wa»5  tahsjl 
collection  +  Pers.  .b  dart  agential  suffix.]  The 

chief  revenue-officer  of  a  subdivision  of  a  district 
under  the  Mogul  rule ;  retained  by  the  British ; 
formerly  sometimes  applied  to  the  cashier  in  a 
business  house. 

1799  SIR  T.  MUNRO  Let.  in  Gleig  Life  (1830)  I.  215  He 
(Ttppoo]  divided  his  country  into  37  Provinces  under 
Dewans  . .  and  subdivided  these  again  into  1025  inferior 
districts,  having  each  a  Tisheidar.  1801  WELLINGTON 
Suppl.  Dt'sp.  (1858)  II.  564  Accounts  since  received  from  the 
tahsildar  of  the  Currup  talook.  1808  in  stA  Rep.  Sel.  Contni. 
on  E.  I.  Company  (1812)  583  (Y.)  He  continues  to  this  hour 
tehsildar  of  the  petty  pergunnah  of  Sheopore.  x8io  CAPT.  T. 
WILLIAMSON  E.  Ind.  Vade~m.  I.  209  The  sircar,  or  tusseel- 
tittr  (cash-keeper)  receiving  one  key,  and  the  master  retain 
ing  the  other.  1849  Direct.  Rn>.  Off.  N.  If.  Prop.  188 
Great  care  should  be  taken  to  maintain  the  respectability  of 
the  Tuhseeldars.  1871  MATEER  Travatuore  72  [The  pro 
vinces]  are  subdivided  into  thirty-two  counties,  with  a 
Tahsildar,  or  magistrate,  at  the  head  of  each. 

Taioh(e,  obs.  ff.  TACHE  sb.i,  spot,  stain. 
Taicoon,  taikun,  var.  ff.  TYCOON. 
Taigle  (t^'g'l),  v.  Sc.     Also  7  teagle.     [app. 
mod.  be.  form  of  ME.  tagil,  tagyl,  TAGLE,  q.  v.] 

1.  trans.  To  entangle,  impede,  or  hinder  in  course 
or  action  ;  to  keep  back,  retard,  detain,  delay. 

I<ri34o:  seeTAGLF..] 

1635  DICKSON  Writings  (iB4$)  I.  *94  He.  .forgot  all  things 
which  might  teagle  him  in  the  way.  Ibid.t  Forget  things 
past  that  would  teagle  us.  1684  PEDHN  in  Life  ff  Prophe 
cies  (1868)  56  Tell  all  the  Lords  people  to  try  by  mourning 
and  prayer  to  teagle  Him.  1895  FRASK  R  Whangs  11.  23  Others 
cunningly  stretched  out  their  legs  to  laigle  the  wrathful 
dominie.  1895  CROCKETT  Men  of  Moss-Hags  64  Ye  hae 
taigled  us  overly  long  already. 

2.  To  '  catch  '  or  entangle  in  talk  ;  to  embarrass. 
1865   in   Beeton's   Bk.   Anted.   24   Two  graceless  young 

fellows  who  had  determined,  as  they  said,  to  taigle  their 
minister. 

3.  intr.  To  linger,  tarry,  delay ;  to  dally,  loiter. 


27 

17..  Laird o  Ochiltree  Wawis  ix.  in  Child  Ballads  vn. 
ccxvii.  196/1  Kind  maister,  ye've  taiglit  lang.  18*3  GALT 
A'.  Gilhaize  xxvi.  (E.D.D.),  Robin  Brown  taigled  more  than 
two  hours  forme.  1895  CROCKETT  Men  of  Moss- Hags  xi.  87 
*  Make  haste ',  they  said,  '  we  haena  lime  to  taigle  wi1  ye  '. 

4.  intr.  To  walk  slowly  or  heavily,  to  drag  one 
self,  to  trudge. 

1886  STEVENSON  Kidnapped  •x.\\\\,  Ay,  man,  ye  shall  taigle 
many  a  weary  foot,  or  we  get  clear  !  1893  —  Catriona  vii.  74 
A  man  that  comes  taigling  after  a  Macgregor's  daughter. 
Ibid,  xix.  223  Her  two  sisters  had  to  taigle  home  by  theirsclves. 

li  Taigu  (tai'gw).  [Native  name  in  Guarani.] 
In  taigu  wood,  also  called  lapacho  wood',  see 
quots.  Hence  Talgtfic  a.  Cheni.  in  taiguic  acid, 
an  acid  obtained  from  this  wood. 

1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  655  Taigu  wood,  a  wood  from 
Paraguay,  resembling  guaiacum-wood  in  appearance  and 
specific  gravity.  Ibid.^  Taignic  acid,  .occurs  in  tbe  cold 
alcoholic  extract  of  taigu  wood.  189*  MORLEV  &  MUIR 
Watts'  Diet.  Client.  III.  119  Lapachic  acid,  CisHuOs; 
Oxy-amenyl-naphtho-quinone ;  Tniguic  acid  ..  a  yellow 
colouring  matter  present  in  the  'lapacho'  wood  of  a  genus 
of  the  Bignoniaccse. 

Taik(e,  obs.  forms  of  TAKE  v. 

Taiken,  -in,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  TOKEN. 

Taikle,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  TACKLE. 

Tail  (t^l),  sbl  Forms  :  I  teesel,  taesl,  3  toil, 
3-  tail;  also  3-8  tayl,  4  taille,  4-6  tayll(e,  4-7 
taile,  tayle,  5-6  taill ;  Sc.  4-6  tale.  [Com. 
Tent. :  OE.  taegel,  totf, «  ON",  tagl  a  horse's  tail 
(Sw.  tagel  horse-hair  of  tail  or  mane)  ;  OHO. 
zagely  MHG.  tagel^  dial.  zai/t  zeil,  tail  of  animal, 
etc.,  mod.Ger.  dial,  zagcl^  zdlt  zael  tail ;  LG.  tagtl 
a  twisted  scourge  or  whip  of  thongs  or  ropes, 
a  rope-end,  rope  (IJrem.  \Vbch.),  Goth,  tagl  hair 
(of  the  head,  of  the  camel).  Ulterior  etymology 
uncertain ;  but  the  evidence  appears  to  show  that 
the  primary  sense  was  either  '  hair '  or  '  hairy  tail ', 
as  of  the  horse,  ox,  fox,  etc.,  whence  it  was 
extended  to  the  tails  of  other  animals.  Already 
in  OE.  it  was  applied  to  the  tails  of  *  worms '  or 
reptiles,  and  to  the  sting  of  the  bee.  In  OK.  the 
tail  was  also  called  steortt  STAKT.  —  Du.  staart.] 

1.  The  posterior  extremity  of  an  animal,  in  posi 
tion  opposite  to  the  head,  either  forming  a  distinct 
flexible  appendage  to  the  trunk,  or  being  the  con 
tinuation  of  the  trunk  itself  behind  the  anus.  Also, 
a  representation  or  figure  of  this  part. 

In  most  vertebrate  animals,  consisting  of  a  number  of 
gradually  attenuated  coccygeal  vertebra;  covered  with  flesh 
and  integument ;  in  quadrupeds  often  clothed  with  hair,  in 
birds  with  feathers  (see  also  PEACOCK'S  TAIL),  and  in  fishes 
bearing  the  caudal  fin  ;  in  invertebrate  animals,  sometimes 
a  distinct  and  well-marked  member,  at  other  times  not  dis 
tinctly  marked  off  from  the  rest  of  the  body. 

<r8oo  Laws  (if  Ine  c.  59  Oxan  ta^l  bltS  scill[inges]  \veor<\ 
«  1023  Wt'i.FSTAN  Honi,  xlii.  (1883)  203  Ejeslice  tnycele  deor 
..hi  habbaj>  txjlas  Oani  wyrmum  gelice.  c  1200  I'itcs  <y 
Virtues  151  Dat  5e  tail  ware  on  auriche  netene.  ^1205 
LAY.  29557  Heo..nomen  tailes  of  reh^en  and  hangcde  on 
his  cape.  11225  -Ancr.  R.  254  Sansumes  foxes,  .weren  bi 
(>e  teiles  iteied  ueste..And  in  euerich  ones  teile  a  blase 
berninde.  c  saoo  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  ^63/38  And  teiden  him 
sethj>e  to  a  wilde  hors  at  }>e  taile  bihiude.  1340  HAMPOLE 
Fr.  Consc.  4419-23  He  says,  'with  his  tayle  he  droghe  don 
even  pe  thred  part  of  be  sternesof  heven,'.  .Biswas  jie  taille 
of  be  dragon.  £1391  CHAUCER  Astrol.  n.  §  4  The  tail  of 
the  dragoun,  is  in  [be]  bows  of  the  assendent.  1413  Pilgr. 
Sowle  (Caxton)  i.  xix.  (1859)  19  No  body  had  he  under  this 
hede,  but  only  a  tayl  whlche  semyd  the  tayle  of  a  worme. 
1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  v.  iv.  165  The  bore,  .whiche  was 
x  foote  large  fro  the  bede  to  the  taylle.  1483  CAXTON  Gold. 
Leg*  >74 b/z  Castyng  on  hym  the  tayles  of  thornback  or 
like  fisshes.  1486  Bk.  St.  A  loans  b  ij  b,  The  federis  of  the 
wynges  and  of  the  taylle.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.t  Hen.  VII 
30  Thinkyng  to  haue  gotten  God  by  the  foote,  when  she 
had  the  deuell  by  the  tayle.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa 
ix.  341  Others  affirmed  that  they  had  scene  one  of  those 
tailes  (of  a  sheep]  of  an  hundred  and  fiftie  pounds  weight. 
a  1604  HANMKB  Ckron.  Irel.  (1633)  125  This  reformation 
was  but  a  sweeping  of  a  bouse  with  a  Foxes  tayle.  1626 
YATES  Ibis  ad  Cxsarcm  i.  6  Though  the  head  of  this 
Hydra  was  cut  off,  yet  it  had  still  a  frigling  taile.  1690 
LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  in.  ii.  §3  A  Child,  .applies  the  Word 
Gold  only  to  his  own  Idea  of  that  Colour,  and  nothing  else  j 
and  therefore  calls  the  same  Colour  in  a  Peacock's  Tail,  Gold. 
a  1717  NEWTON  Chronol.  Amended  i.  (1728)  83  The  Tayl  of 
the  South  Fish  [constellation].  18*6  KIKBY  &  SP.  Entomol. 
III.  xxxiii.  389  Cauda  (the  Tail).  Where  the  abdomen  grows 
suddenly  slenderer,  and  terminates  In  a  long  jointed  tail,  as 
in  Scorpio  and  Panorfa.  1861  HULME  tr.  bloqum-Tandon 
ii.  in.  til.  96  The  abdomen  (of  the  Crayfish],  improperly 
termed  the  tail.  1894  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  701  The  so- 
called  '  tail '  of  the  Peacock  is  formed  not  by  the  rectrices 
or  true  tail-feathers,  but  by  the  singular  development  of  the 
tail-coverts. 

b.  The  tail  of  a  horse,  of  which  one,  two,  or 
three  were  borne  before  a  pasha  as  insignia  of 
rank  :  see  PASHA  (note),  and  HORSE-TAIL  i  b. 

1717  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Abbe  Conti  17  May, 
The  pashas  of  three  tails  have  those  ensigns,  .placed  in  a 
very  conspicuous  manner  before  their  tents.  1810  HUGHES 
Trap.  Sicily  1 1.  i.  23  It  was  governed  by  beys,  and  pashas 
of  two  tails,  sent  by  the  Porte.  1836  Penny  Cycl.  V.  231/1 
Bosnia,  .is  governed  by  a  pasha  of  three  tails,  to  whom  the 
governors  of  the  six  sandsnaks,  who  are  pashas  of  two  tails, 
are  subordinate. 

f  c.  Contemptitously  :  expressing  exhaustive 
clearance :  cf.  HOOF  3.  Obs. 

c  1330  R.  BKLSNE  Ckron.  (1810)  314  Of  J»e  aliens  ilk  tuile 


TAIL. 

i  |>e  lond  voided  clere.  1525  LD.  BERMERS  Froi&s.  II.  xlix. 
171  There  shall  not  one  tayle  of  them  retourne  agayne  into 
fraunce. 

2.  A  thing,  part,  or  appendage,  resembling  the 
tail  of  an  animal  in  shape  or  position. 

a.  In  general  sense.          b.  The  luminous  train  usually 
extending  from  the  '  head  '  of  a  comet,          f  c.  The  ger 
minating  sprout  of  barley;   =  COME  sb.-  Obs.          d.   The 
stalk  or  peduncle  of  a  fruit  (ol<$.)\  the  stalk  of  a  mushroom 
j    (dial.).        e.  The  attenuated  part  of  a  muscle  at  its  insertion. 
1    f.  A  twisted  or  braided  tress  of  hair ;   a  queue,   pig-tail. 
i    g.  In  writing  and  printing,  A  stroke  or  loop  forming  the  lower 
|    portion  of  certain  letters  and  figures,  and  usually  passing 
|    below  tbe  line.  h.  In  musical  notation,  The  line  pro- 

;  cceding  from  the  head  of  a  note;  the  stem.  L  A  kind  of 
:  wooden  lever  at  the  back  of  a  windmill  by  which  it  is  turned 
,  to  tbe  wind;  aUo,  a  vane  for  the  same  purpose.  j.  The 
j  long  handle  of  an  implement,  as  a  rake.  k.  ~  QUEUE 
•  sb.  3  ;  in  phrase  in  tail  rendering  the  Fr.  en  queue. 

a.  1523  FITZHEKB.  Jfusb.  §  14  The  roughe  otes..be  very 
lyghte,  and  haue  lon^e  tayles,  wherby  they  wyll  han^e  edie 

|  one  to  other.  1666  G.  HAKVEY  Aforb.  Angl.  xxxv.  112  The 
Distill'd  water  of  those  tails  that  hang  on  Willow  Trees.  1683 
TRVON  IV ay  to  Health  xix.  (1697)  416  To  see. .a  Man, 
(according  to  the  Vulgar  Proverb)  appear  like  an  Onion 
with  a  Gray  Head  and  a  Green  Tail.  1776  WITHKKIXG 
Krit.  Plants  (1796)  II.  499  Flowers  naked  ;  seeds  without 
tails.  1808  CURWES  Econ.  Feeding  Stock  54  Turnips,  .with 
the  tops  and  tails  cut  ofF.  1883  R.  HALDANF,  Workshop 
Receipts  Ser.  n.  255/1  Be  careful  not  to  leave  clouds  or 
tails  where  the  brush  leaves  the  roof  after  the  stroke.  1883 
KNIGHT  Cruise.  Falcon  (1887)  125  Some  tails  of  strong  black 
tobacco.  1884  \V.  C.  SMITH  Kildrostan  \.  iv.  253, 1 .  .cannot 
rise  Without  it.  .More  than  the  kite  without  its  load  of  tail. 
1901  Daily  Chron.  12  Aug.  3/3  The  Kallima  butterfly., 
generally  rests  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree.. with  the  'tails' 
on  the  bind  wings  directed  upwards. 

b.  [1297  K.   GLOUC.   (Rolls)  8604   pe  taylede  sterre  men 
clupeb.  .Vor  J>er  comb  fram  hire  a  lem  suibe  cler  8:  bri5te, 
As  a  tayl  ober  a  launce.]    1572  T.  SMITH  in  K1H*.  drr^.  Lett. 
Ser.  in.  IV.  7  The  new  faire  Starre,  or  Comett,  but  withuiit 
beard  or  taile,  which  hath  appeared  here  thi^  three  weekes. 
1690  LKYBOUKN  Curs.  Math.  451   Kepler  is  of  Opinion,  that 
the  Tail  of  a  Comet  is  only  enlightened  by  the  Sun'.-,  lit,-;iin>. 
1738  dent  I.   Mag.   VIII.    244/2   They  ..  terrify  the  £u/ing 
Nations,  who  from  their  glaring  Tail  and  hitk-ous  A-pect 
forbade  the  worst  of  Consequences.     1849  HEKSCHKL  Outl, 
Astron.   §  557   The    tail   is. .by  no  means  an   invariable 
appendage  of  comets. 

C.  1594  PLAT  Jcwell-ho.  \.  49  The  tlnste  and  tailes  of  the 
malt,  which  are  left  in  malting.  1763  J/wscrt/;/  Rust.  (eel.  2) 
I.  114  In  what  maniiL-r  to  make  a  profitable  use  of  malt- 
dust  ;  that  is,  the  dust,  tails,  £c.  which  fall  off  in  the 
screening.  1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  223  The 
dust  which  is  screened  from  malt,  mixed  with  the  tails,., 
may  be  converted  to  the  purpose  of  manure. 

d.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614!  184  If  the   tayle  or 
woodden  substance,  whereby  it  groweth,  be  on  it  fan  apple]. 

e.  1719  QfiNCY  Lex.  Physico-Mcd.  (1722)  5  The  Tendon 
formed  by  the  Tails  of  several  Mu.v-les.     1877  ROSENTHAL 
J\lusclt's  ff  Ntirt'cs  (1881)  13  Tbe  ends  arc  spoken  of  a^  the 
head  and  tail,  of  the  muscle. 

f.  1799  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  III.  320  Club  nor  queue,  nor 
twisted  tail   Nor  e'en  thy  chatl'ring,  barber  !  shall  avail. 
1840  MARKYAT  Poor  Jack  vii,  In  a  minute  the  tail  was  ufT. 
1852  MRS.  STOWK  Uncle  Tout's  C.  xx,  Her  woolly  hair  was 
braided  in  sundry  little  taiU.      1877  A.   1!.  EDWAKDS   Up 
Nile  xxii.  701  They  wore  their  hair,  .plaited  in  long  tails 
behind. 

g.  1599  MIDDLF.TON,  etc.  Old  La-M  in.  J.  76  The  cipher  is 
turned  into  9  by  adding  the  tail.      1676  MOXON  Print.  Lett. 
16  Describe  the  Arch  for  the  inside  of  the  Tail  of  a.     1771 
LL-CKOMBE  Hist.  Printing  280  The  J.. should   run  to  the 
depth  of  three  lines,   on  account  of  its  tail.      1852    MRS. 
STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  iv,  Uncle  Tom  laboriously  brought 
up  the  tail  of  his  g  the  wrong  side  out.     1893  FI'RNIVAU. 
Capgrave's  Life  S.  Ka.th.  (E.E.T.S.)  p.  .\.\\i.\  note.  Hart's 
c  has  a  curl  or  tail  under  it. 

h.  c  1325  in  AV/.  Ant.  \.  292  Ther  is  a  streinant,  with  to 
longe  tniles.  1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  9  If  your  first  note 
lack  a  tayle.  1674  PLAYFORD  Skill  Mus.  i.  viii.  28  Semi 
quavers  are  Tyed  together  by  a  long  stroke  on  the  top  of 
their  Tails.  1879  GROVE  Diet.  Mus.  s.  v.  Crotchet,  But 
croc  he  is  a  quaver,  .and  is  so  called  on  account  of  the  book 
at  the  end  of  its  tail. 

i.  1712  J.  JAMKS  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  192  Turning 
themselves  to  the  Wind,  by  means  of  a  Tail  in  Form  of 
a  Ship's  Rudder,  which  turns  about  every  way.  1892  P.  H. 
EMERSON  Son  of  Fens  xxxii.  336,  I. .got  hold  of  the  rope 
and  pulled  the  gripe  up,  and  made  that  fast  round  tbe  tail 
so  that  wouldn't  jerk  her  off. 

k.  1837  CAKLYLK  Fr.  Rev.  I.  vi.  iv,  Long  strings  of 
purchasers,  arranged  in  tail  so  that  the  first  come  be  the 
first  served.  Jbid.%  In  time  we  shall  see.  .the art  ..of  standing 
in  tail  become  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Parisian 
People,  distinguishing  them  from  all  other  Peoples. 

f  1.  A  piece  or  *  slip  *  of  irregularly   bounded 
land  jutting  put  from  a  larger  piece.  Sc,  Obs. 

Represented  in  med.L.  by  cauda,  e.g.  1546-80  in  Regr.  of 
Great  Seal  of  Scott.  No.  268  Croftam  seu  laudam;  Exch. 
Rolls  of  Scott  V II .  1 69  Cauda  de  Lekkok  vcl  tale  de  Lekkok. 

147*  Rental  Bk.  Cufar  Angus  (1879)  I.  162  With  the  twa 
talis  of  land  left  and  made  to  ws  be  the  last  perambulation  n. 
1541  Records  of  Elgin  (New  Spald.  Cl.  1903)  I.  64  M' 
Thomas  Gaderar.  .complenit  vpon  Robert  Mawar  for  cassin 
ane  stank  upon  ane  taill  pertynyng  to  the  said  Mr  Thomas. 
1550  //•/</.  loo  Ane  taill  of  land  lyand  on  the  north  syid  of 
the  said  burgh.  1690  Ibid.  349  Croftis,  taillis,  yairdis  and 
utheris  lyabill  in  paying  the  teynd  sdieaff. 

3.  The  train  or  tail-like  portion  of  a  woman's 
dress  (now  colloq.}\  the  pendent  posterior  part  of 
a  man's  dress-coat  or  a  peasant's  long  coat;  the 
loose  part  of  any  coat  below  the  waist ;  (often  in 
//.)  the  bottom  or  lower  edge  of  a  gown,  a  skirt, 
etc.,  which  reaches  quite  or  nearly  to  the  ground. 
Also  dial,  the  skirt  ot  a  woman's  dress  ;  tails t  skirts. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2513  pis  maide.  .side  drou  hire  tail 
Akne  to  l-e  king  30  scdc,  Louerd  king,  wasbayL  a  1450 
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TAIL. 

Knt.  de  la  Tour  30  Her  hodes,  taylles,  and  sleues  be  not 
furred  ynowgh  after  the  shape  that  rennithe  now.  1500-20 
DUNBAR  Poems  xiv.  73  Sic  fowill  tailis,  to  sweip  the  calsay 
clene,  The  dust  vpskaillis.  1532  Ace.  Ld.  High  Trtas. 
Scotl.  VI.  80  Ane  doublat  with  ane  taile,  to  the  Kingis  grace. 
1560  ROLLAND  Crt.  Venus  iv.  541  And  Venus  taill  twa 
Ladeis  vp  it  beiris.  1690  CROWNE  Eng,  Friarv.  Wks.  1874 
IV.  in  Madam,  speak  to  the  ladies  now  I  am  here,  to  let 
down  their  trains  ;  'tis  not  manners  in  the  presence  of  a  man 
o'  my  quality,  to  cock  up  their  tails.  1762  FOOTE  Lyar  i. 
Wks.  1 799  I.  277  The  draggled  tail  of  my  tattcr'd  academical 
habit.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  I.  viii,  His  friends  at 
home . .  hadn't  put  him  into  tails.  18 . .  St.  Nicholas  (U.  S .) 
XIV.  406  (Cent.  D.)  Once  a  boy  [at  Harrow]  has  reached 
the  modern  remove,  he  puts  on  his  tails,  or  tailed  coat.  1888 
Century  Mag.  May  128/1  He  crossed  the  room,  stepping 
over  the  tails  of  gowns,  and  stood  before  his  old  friend.  1800 
PARNELL  St.  Ho.  Comm.  14  Feb.,  To  go  about  like  the 
traditional  Irishman  at  Donnybrook  Fair,  and  exclaim  Will 
nobody  tread  on  the  tail  of  my  coat  ?  ' 

4.  The  lower  or  hinder  extremity  of  anything; 
the  part  opposite  to  what  is  regarded  as  the  head. 
a.  in  general  application. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  v.  19  Beches  and  hrode  okes  weore 
blowen  to  be  eorbe,  And  turned  vpward  be  tayl.  1731 
MORTIMER  m  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVII.  107  They  [pack- 
threads]  are  all  spread  on  a  Cross-piece  fastened  to  two 
Staples:  These  are  called  the  Tail  of  the  Mounture.  1778 
PRYCE  Min.  Cornub.  iv.  ii.  234  The  stony  coarse  poorer  part 
settles.,  on  the  tail  or  lower  end  of  the  boards.^  1805 
R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  296  The  tail,  or  terminating 
part  of  the  strata.  1859  F.  GRIFFITHS  Artill.  Man.  (1862) 
114  The  gun  is  at  the  tail  of  the  platform.  1872  EI.LACO.MBE 
Ch.  Bells  Devon,  etc.  ii.  217  Bells  are  sometimes  chimed,  .by 
hitching  the  rope  round  the  flight  or  tail  of  the  clapper. 
1887  D.  A.  Low  .Machine  Dravi.  (1892)  6  The  head  already 
formed  on  the  rivet,  and  called  the  tail,  is  then  held  up,  and 
the  point  is  hammered  or  pressed  so  as  to  form  another 
head.  1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.,  Tailofepididymis, 
the  lower  pointed  extremity.  1898  in  Daily  News  8  Nov. 
6/1  [Mr.  Gladstone]  would  prefix  the  address  and  affix  his 
signature,  writing  (as  he  called  it)  the  'head  and  the  tail1. 

b.  The  terminal  or  concluding  part  of  anything, 
as  of  a  text,  word,  or  sentence  (cf.  HEAD  sb.  19),  of 
a  period  of  time,  or  something  occupying  time,  as 
a  storm,  shower,  drought,  etc. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  in.  347  And  bat  is  be  taille  of  be 
tixte.  (11450  MYRC  Par.  Pr.  1889  Cotte  bow  not  be 
wordes  tayle.  1579  FULKE  lieskins's  Part.  258  Here  M. 
Hesk.  choppeth  off  y«  Laile  [of  the  sentence).  1613  SIR  H. 
NEVILL  in  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  1. 131  The 
tail  of  this  storm  fell  a  little  upon  my  Lord  himself.  1771 
SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  20  Apr.,  1  now  sit  down  to  execute 
the  threat  in  the  tail  of  my  last  [letter],  a  1774  FERGUSSON 
Sandieft  Willie  Poems  (1789)  II.  4  It's  wearin  on  now  to  the 
tail  o'  May.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Loom  $  Lugger  \,  i.  16 
At  the  tail  of  their  conversation.  1872  BLACK^J^.  Phaeton 
xx.  278  The  tail  of  a  shower  sometimes  overtaking  us. 

c.  The  rear-end  of  an  army  or  marching  column, 
of  a  procession,  etc.    (Cf.  HEAD  sb.  1 8  a.) 

1565  COOPER  Thesaurus  s.  v.  Agmen,  They  cutte  of  the  tayle 
of  the  armie,  or  kyll  them  that  are  behynde.  1610  HOLLAND 
Camden's  Brit.  (1637)  43  They  attempted  to  cut  off  the  taile 
of  our  armie.  1800  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw._  Desp.  (1837)  I. 
197  Colonel  Stevenson  is  after  them,  and  will  cut  off  part  of 
the  tail,  I  hope.  1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Aut.  Break/. -t.  iii. 
19  The  wit  knows  that  his  place  is  at  the  tail  of  a  procession. 
1899  KALUOCK  Cromwell  231  The  King  with  the  head  of^his 
column  reached  Harborough  in  safety,  the  tail  quartering 
as  far  back  as  Naseby. 

d.  The  hinder  part  of  a  cart,  plough,  or  harrow  ; 
»=  PLOUGH-TAIL.     (Cf.  HEAD  sb.  i8c.) 

1466  AGNES  PASTON  Will  in  P.  Lett.  II.  286  Withoujt  they 
thuld  hold  the  plowe  to  the  tayle.  1526  R.  WHYTFORD 
Martiloge  114  b,  They  were  tyed  unto  the  tayles  of  cartes, 
&  so  drawen  thrugh  bushes,  breres,  &  thornes  unto  deth. 
»547  ('5  Nov.i  City  of  Lond.  Rep.  in  Vicary's  Anat.  (1888) 
App.  iii.  174  John  Launder.. &  John  Croydon . . beggers . . 


(1586)  21  The  par , _, 

the  Beame  [etc.].    1887  JESSOPP  Arcadyiv.  117  1  heir  sturdy 
sons  will  push  their  way,  but  not.  .at  the  plough's  tail. 

f  e.  The  stern  of  a  ship  or  boat.     (Cf.  HEAD 
sb.  21.)  OPS. 

1553  BRENUE  Q.  Cvrtius  Tviij,  Swimming  at  the  boates 
tailes.  1645  EVELYN  Diary  June  (1827)  1. 312  These  vessells 
[gondolas]  are  built  very  long  and  narrow,  having  necks  and 
tailes  of  steele.  1709  Lond.  Can.  No.  4510/7  The  Hoy  Burthen 
9  or  10  Tun,  very  full  built  forward,  with  a  clean  Tail. 

f.  The  part  of  a  mill-race  below  the  wheel ;  the 
tail-race  ;  the  lower  end  of  a  pool  or  stream. 

1533-4  del  25  Hen.  VIII,  c.  7  Any  other  engine. .at  the 
taile  of  anie  mille  or  were.  1613  J[OHN]  D[ENNYS]  Seer. 
A  ngling  11.  xxvi,  See  some  standing  . .  at  the  Tayles  of 
Mills  and  Arches  small.  1725  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World 
(1840)  288  'Hie  water.,  had  made  a  pit  under  it  with 
the  fall,  like  the  tail  of  a  mill.  1829  Nat.  Philos.  I.  Hy 
draulics  iii.  26  (Usef.  KnowL  Soc.)  To  permit  a  portion  of 
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1684  OTWAV  Atluist  \\.  i,  As  Boys  do  with  their  Farthings 
.  .goto  Heads  or  Tails  for  'em.  1764  BRIDGES  Burlesque 
Homer  (1774)  us  (Farmer)  Tis  heads  for  Greece,  and 
Tails  for  Troy. ..Two  farthings  out  of  three  were  lalls. 
1801  STRUTT  Sports  f,  Past.  iv.  ii.  (iSio)  296  The  reverse  of 
the  head  being  called  the  tail  without  respect  to  the  figure 
upon  it.  1884  Punch  16  Feb.  73/1  A  sovereign,  a  half 
sovereign, . .  or  farthing,  so  long  as  it  has  a  '  head  one  side, 
and . .  a"'  tail '  the  other.  1893  F.  ADAMS  New  Egypt  267  The 
goddess  who  sits  on  the  'tails'  side  of  our  bronze  currency. 
i.  The  lower,  inner,  or  subordinate  end  of  a 
long-shaped  block  or  brick ;  the  bottom  or  visible 
part  of  a  roofing  slate  or  tile. 

1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  82  The  tail  of  the  header  was 
made  to.. bond  with  the  interior  parts.  1856  S.  C.  BREES 
Class.  Terms,  Tail, . .  the  lower  end  of  the  slate  or  tile. 

j.  Surg.  Either  end  of  an  incision,  which  does 
not  go  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  skin. 

1846  BRITTAN  tr.  Malgaigne's  Man.  Ofer.  Surf.  5  The 
bistoury  must  be  repeatedly  passed  over  the  same  course,  so 
as  to  divide  layer  by  layer.  Here  '  tails  '  are  inevitable ;  but 
this  inconvenience  is  light  in  comparison  to  the  advantages 
to  be  sometimes  derived  from  this  mode  of  operating. 

k.  Printing  and  Bookbinding.  The  lower  edge 
of  a  page  or  cover.  (Cf.  HEAD  sb.  13.) 

1865  HANNETT  Kibliopegia  (ed.  6)  234  The  head  being  cut, 
the  book  is  taken  out  of  the  press,  and  the  quantity  to  be 
taken  off  the  tail  marked  with  the  compasses.  1895 
ZAEHNSDORF  Hist.  Bookbinding  25  Headtander,  the  person 
who  works  the  fine  silk  or  cotton  ornament  at  head  or  tail 
of  the  book  as  a  finish  to  the  edge. 

1.  Tail  of  the  eye,  the  outer  corner  of  the  eye. 
Out  of,  •with  the  tail  of  the  eye,  with  a  sidelong  or 
furtive  glance. 


1886  Q.  Rtv.  Oct.  341  The  tail  of  a  swift  stream,  where  it 
broadens  out  before  another  white  rapid. 

g.  The  spit  or  extremity  of  a  reef  or  sandbank, 
where  it  slopes  under  the  water. 

1761  Chnm.  in  Ann.  Reg.  149/2  The  Actaeon  ran  aground 
on  the  tail  of  the  Pall-Bank.  1790  Hull  Advertiser  6  Apr. 
3/1  The  cutter  got  up  as  far  as  the  tail  of  the  bank.  1817 
Sporting  Mag.  L.  172  At  what  sailors  call  the  'Tail'  of 
the  land,  there  is  always  a  turbulent  sea,  or  rather  Race. 
1858  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  V.  225  Ships ..  should  pass  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  tail  of  the  Reef. 

h.  The  reverse   side  of  a  coin ;    esp.  ia  phr. 
head(s  or  lail(s :  see  HEAD  sb.  3  b. 


203  '  Sir  Gibrel ',  cried  the  lady,  at  the  same  time  winking 
to  him  with  the  tail  of  her  eye.  1859  READE  Love  me  little 
xiv,  Miss  Lucy  noticed  this  out  of  the  tail  of  her  eye.  1888 
f.  PAYN  Myst.  Mirbridge  (Tauchn.)  II.  xvii.  187  Mrs. 
Westropp  watched  him  with  the  tail  of  her  eye  as  she 
talked  to  Lady  Trevor. 

5.  The  lower  and  hinder  part  of  the  human  body  ; 
the  fundament,  posteriors,  buttocks,  backside.  Tail 
over  top  =  top  over  tail:  see  Top  sb.  Now  dial. 
or  low  colloq. 

1303  K.  BRUNNE  Hand!.  Synne  5416  parfor  shul  bey.. Go 
to  nelle,  both  top  and  tayle.  c  1330  —  Citron,  (iSro)  70  Into 
be  waise  |ram  fro  he  tombled  top  ouer  taile.  c  1400  Land 
Troy  Bit.  16727  He  bar  him  tayl  ouer  top,  That  he  lay  ther 
as  a  sop.  'iiiiya  Chester  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  II.  176  Thou 
take  hym  by  the  toppe  and  I  by  the  tayle.  1530  PALSGK. 
279/1  Tayle  or  arse,  queue  or  cut.  1542  UDALL  Erasm. 
Apitplt.  81  He  was  forbidden  to  sitte  on  his  taille  &  was 
charged  to  stand  vpon  his  feete.  1686  tr.  Cliardiris  Trav. 
Persia  97  They  go  Barefoot,  and  all  in  Tatters  that  hardly 
cover  their  Tails.  1889  J.  M.  DUNCAN  Dis.  Worn,  xxxii. 
(ed.  4)  268  Ever  since  that  time  she  has  had  pain,  in  what 
she  calls  her  tail. 

b.  At  (Rafter)  the  tail  of,  at  the  back  of, 
in  the  rear  of,  following ;  in  the  tail  of,  in  the  train 
of;  so  t  to  follow  the  tail  of.  Cf.  6. 

13. .  K.  All's.  2142  (Bodley  MS.)  Siweb  me  after  \Wetcr  i.i\ 
my  taile.  I47lRlPLSYC0W^ij4&A.V.XXVui.mA*llIIl.  Tkeatr. 
Ckcni.  Brit.  (1652)  155  Folys  doe  folow  them  at  the  tayle.  1542 
UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  283  b,  After  his  taille  should  come 
his  owne  souldyours.  a  1547  SURREY  SEneid  IV.  207  The 
skies  gan  rumble  sore,  In  tall  thereof  a  mingled  showr  with 
hayle.  1549  LATJMER  znd  Serin,  bef.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  66 
That  ye  wyll  geue  youre  byshoppes  charge  yer  they  go  home 
..lose  your  maiesties  iniunctions  better  kepte,  and  sende 
youre  visitours  in  theyr  tayles.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World 
iv.  ii.  §  4.  147  In  the  taile  of  these  Horses  the  Regiment 
of  foot  marched.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xxiii,  Peggy 
with  the  infantine  procession  at  her  tail.  1891  HALL  CAINE 
Scapegoat  vii,  She . .  had .  .come  to  Morocco  at  the  tail  of  a 
Spanish  embassy. 

C.  Sexual  member;  penis  or  (oftener)  pudendum. 

1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  III.  126  Heo  is  Tikel  of  hire  Tayl . . 
As  Comuyn  as  be  Cart-wei  to  knaues  and  to  alle.  c  1450 
Cov.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  134  Suche  a  jonge  dameseL.Of 
hire  tayle  oftetyme  be  lyght.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  377/1  A 
Tayle,  penis  eoui  est.  c  1515  Cocki  Lorelfs  B.  (Percy  Soc.) 
14  Many  whyte  nonnes  with  whyte  vayles,  That  was  full 
wanton  of  theyr  tayles.  a  1744  POPE  To  Mr.  J.  Moore  iv. 
1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  T.  s.v.  Cat. 

6.  A  train  or  band  of  followers;  a  following;  a 
retinue,     \\sofig. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  10774  Hiderward  pe  kinges  con- 
seilors  loudes  hii  destruede  mid  hor  tayle.  1362  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  A.  II.  160,  I  haue  no  tome  to  telle  }>e  Tayl  (B.  II.  185 
taille]  bat  hem  folweb,  c  1420  ?LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods 
754  Of  vngracious  gastes  he  bryngeth  a  long  tayll.  1578 
Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  15  To  draw  eftir  thame  a 
large  taill  of  ignorant  personis.  16336.  JONSON  Tale  Tub 
H.  i,  Why  should  her  worship  lack  Her  tail  of  maids?  1675 
M.  CLIFFORD  Hum.  Reason  in  Phenix  (1708)  II.  540  If 
Errors  in  Belief  draw  so  ill  a  Tail  after  them  as  the  Devils 
and  Damnation.  1814  SCOTT  Wav.  xvi,  The  Chief  with  his 
tail  on.. that  is,  with  all  his  usual  followers.  1838  (Miss 
MAITLAND]  Lett.  fr.  Madras  (1843)  >8o  Everybody  has  a 
tail,  consisting  of  poor  followers,  flappers,  and  flatterers. . . 
When  head  walks  abroad,  tail  walks  after  him  at  a  respect 
ful  distance.  l86»  Sat.  Rev.  15  Mar.  286  The  glorious  days 
when  O'Connell's  tail  supplied  Lord  Melbourne's  Cabinet 
with  the  means  of  protracting  a  miserable  existence. 

7.  (Also  //.)     The   inferior,   less  valuable,   or 
refuse  part   of  anything;    foots,  bottoms,   dregs, 
sediment.     Also  jiff.     Cf.  TAILING  vbl.  sbl  2. 

1542  BOORDE  Dyetary  x.  (1870)  256  It  [ale]  must  haue  no 
weft  nor  tayle.  1641  ROGERS  Naaman  71  Abandoning  the 
refuse  and  taile  that  remained.  1674  RAY  Collect.  Words, 
Prepar.  Metals,  Tin  123  The  wast  Tin  that  falls  hind 
most  in  the  Buddie  and  Wreck,  which  they  call  the  tail. 
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1778  PRYCE  Min.  Cornub.  iv.  1.221.  Ibid.  Gloss.  329/1  Tails. 
the  roughest  refuse  of  stampt  Tin  thrown  behind  the  tail 
or  end  of  the  buddle.  1890  Science  5  Sept.  129  The  tails  or 
faints,  as  well  as  the  still  less  volatile  or  ordinary  fusel  oil, 
are  mixtures  of  several  alcohols  and  fatty  acid  ethers. 

b.  (Also  in  pi.)    Short  for  tail  corn,  etc. :  see 
1 2  b,  and  cf.  TAILING  vbl.  sb.1  2  a. 

1778  [W.  MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agric.  14  Oct.  an.  1775,  Last 
year,  we  made  a  bushel  of  tail  to  every  fifteen  bushels  of 
head.  1801  Farmer's  Mag.  Apr.  215  After  grinding  [it] 
produced  483  Ib.  English  of  barley  meal,  3  Ib.  and  a  half  of 
tails,  and  40  Ib.  and  a  half  of  bran.  1880  JEFFERIES  Gt. 
Estate  no  He  had  a  bushel  of  the  '  tail ',  or  second  flour, 
from  the  mill. 

8.  The  inferior,  least  influential,  or  least  skilful 
members  of  a  body  ;  e.  g.  of  a  profession,  a  political 
party,  a  cricket  team,  etc. 

1604  HIERON  Wks.  I.  493  Those  that  are  but  the  refuse, 
and  (as  I  may  so  speake)  the  taile  of  an  honest  profession. 
1780  BURKE  Corr,  (1844)  II.  385,  I  will  say  nothing  about 
that  tail  which  draggles  in  the  dirt,  and  which  every  party 
in  every  state  must  carry  about  it.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  xv.  III.  553  These  Whigs,  .belonged,  not  to  the  main 
body  of  the  party,  but  either  to  the  head  or  to  the  tail.  1876 
GRANT  Burgh  Sell.  Scotl.  n.xiii.  357  The  more  talented  and 
industrious  scholars  are  impeded  for  the  sake  of  the  tail  of  the 
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batsi 

but  37  in  the  second. 

b.  spec.  The  inferior  animals  of  a  flock  or  herd. 
1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  II.  39  The  lambs,  dinmonts,  or 
wethers,  that  are  drafted  out  of  the  fat  stock,  are  called  the 
sheddings  or  tails.  1886  C.  SCOTT  Sheef -Farming  88  With 
overstocking. -not  only  is  there  a  greater '  tail' among  the 
lambs,  but  the  death  rate  is  higher. 

9.  In  various  figurative  uses. 

1340  Ayenb.  61  Zuyche  byeb  ycleped  hie  writinge :  tayles. 
Vor  hi  wreb  be  uejbes  of  zenne  of  nche  men  uorzom  timlich 
guod,  hueruore  hi  byej»  anlicned  to  be  tayle  of  be  uoxe. 
1382  WYCLIF  Deut.  xxviii.  13  The  Lord  thi  God  shal  sett 
thee  into  heed,  and  not  into  tayl  [1388  the  tailj.  1579  TOM- 
SON  Calvin's  Sertn.  Tim.  1036/1  That  the  worde  of  God  is 
a  truth,  a  truth  without  a  taile  (as  wee  say).  1630  LENNARD 
tr.  Charron's  Wisd.  I.  xx.  §8  (1670)  73  To  swell  and  to  be 
puffed  up  for  every  good  and  profitable  action,  is  to  shew 
his  tail  while  he  lifts  up  his  head.  1742  Col.  Records  Penn- 
sylv.  IV.  555  The  names  of  '  Imposter,. .  Invader  of  the 
Liberties  of  the  People  '  (with  a  Tail  of  et  cetera's).  1786 
COWPER  Let.  to  W.  Unwin  24  Aug.,  I  catch  a  minute  by 
the  tail  and  hold  it  fast,  while  1  write  to  you.  1895  MRS. 
B.  M.  CHOKER  Village  Tales  (1896)  64  One  of  the  last  joints 
in  the  tail  of  precedence. 

10.  Short  for  tail-ill:  see  14.   06s.  or  dial. 

1577  1!.  GOOGE  HcmbacKs  Husb.  III.  (1586)  133  A  disease 
which  they  call  the  Woolfe,  others  the  Taile,  which  is  per- 
ceiued  by  the  loosenesse  or  softnesse  betwixt  the  iointes. 
1741  Compl.  Fain. -Piece  in.  472  The  Disease  called  the 
Tail,  is  by  some  Farmers  called  the  Wolf. 

11.  Phrases,    t  *•   Tail  on  end,  said  lit.  of  some 
beasts  when  running  with  the  tail  erect ;    hence 
attrib.  headlong;   precipitate(ly).      b.   With  the 
tail  between  the  legs,  lit.  of  a  dog  or  other  beast ; 

_/?».  with  a  cowed  and  dejected  demeanour.  f  C. 
Tail  and  top,  =  top  and  tail:  see  TOP  sb.  d. 
To  turn  tail  (orig.  a  term  of  falconry),  to  turn 
the  back ;  hence,  to  run  away,  take  to  flight. 

Crag  and  tail:  see  CRAG  so.*  i  b.  Cut  and  long  tail:  see 
CUT  ppl.  a.  9.  Head  and  (or,  nor)  tail :  see  HEAD  si.  To 

iht  the  lion's  tail:  see  LION  sb.  2g.     To  put  salt  on  the 


tail:  see  SALT  sbj-  2C.    Top  over  tail:  see 


put  sal. 
TOP  sb,, 


and  cf. 


sense  5. 

a.  1790  R.  TYLER  Contrast  II.  u,  I  was  glad  to  take  to  my 
heels  and  split  home,  right  ofT,  tail  on  end.  1850  R.  G. 
CUMMING  Hunter's  Life  S.  A/r.  (ed.  2)  I.  98  note,  Hunted 
on  horseback,  and  ridden  down  by  a  long,  severe,  tail-on- 
end  chase.  Ibid.  120  The  oryx  leading  me  a  cruel  long 
chase  due  north,  tail-on-end,  from  my  waggons.  b.  c  1400 
Lan/ranc's  Cirurg.y)  A  wood  hound.. renneb  hidirward  & 
bidirward..wib.  .his  tail  bitwene  hise  leggis.  1884  W.  E. 
NORRIS  Thirlty  Hallxu,  We  shall  have  you  back  here  very 
soon,  .with  your  tail  between  your  legs.  1897  Westm.  Gas. 
22  Jan.  2/3  If  this  sneaking  tail-between-the-legs  policy  is 
persisted  in  no  more  Church  votes  for  the  Union  !  C. 
1558  PHAER  &neid  v.  Njb,  Headlong  down  m  dust  he 
ouerturnyd  tayle  and  topp. 

d  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  11.  (1629)  109  Would  shee. .  turne 
taile  to  the  Heron,  and  flie  out  quite  another  way.  1587 
GREENE  Eupliues  his  Censure  Wks.  (Grosart)  VI.  192  lo 
cast  out  no  lure  to  such  a  haggarde  as  would  turne  taile  to 
a  full  fist.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  m.  xxiv  (Arb.) 
300  Such  as  retire  from  the  Princes  presence,  do  not  by  and 
by  turne  tayle  to  them  as  we  do,  but  go  backward  or  sideling 
for  a  reasonable  space.  1611  MARKHAM  Countr.  Content. 
I.  v.(i668)34  Short  winged  Hawks. .will  many  times  neither 
kill  their  Game,  nor  flie  their  mark  :  but  will  give  it  over., 
and  (as  Faulconers  term  it)  turn  tail  to  it.  1639  LAUD  in 
Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1721)  II.  II.  899  For  him  to  turn  tail 
against  my  Lord  Deputy  must  needs  be  a  foul  Fault.  1719 
DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  I.  xx.  360  The  wolves  turned  tail.  1807 
E.  S.  BARRETT  Rising  Sun  II.  128  Ashamed  to  avow  that 
you  are  going  to  turn  tail  on  your  former  principles. 

12.  atlrib.  or  as  adj.  a.  Forming  or  situated  at 
the  tail,  bottom,  or  rear,  hindmost ;  as  tail  decoy, 
half,  hound,  van ;  coming  from  the  rear,  as  tail- 
wind,  b.  Forming  the  lowest  or  most  inferior 
quality,  as  tail  barley,  corn,  flour,  meal,  wheat. 

a.  1673  S.  C.  Rules  Civility  104  Flounders,  Place,  or  the 
like  ;..the  tail-half  is  the  best.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brawn 
i.  vii,  The  tail  hounds  all  straining  to  get  up  with  the  lucky 
leaders  [in  hare-and-hounds).  1874  J.  W.  LONG  Amer. 
Wildfowl  xxv.  257  Wait  until  they  are  over  the  'tail '  decoys. 
1891  Daily  News  23  Oct.  5/8  When  the  last  train,  with  two 
engines,  got  through . .  the  tail  van  is  said  to  have  been 
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floating  on  the  water.  1897  Westm.  Gaz.  i  Mar.  8/1  With 
a  strong  tail  wind  birds  have  accomplished  more  than  sixty 
miles  in  the  hour. 

b.  1765  Museutn  Rust.  IV.  Ixiii.  282  For  tail  barley.. 
at.  \if.  3rf.  1851  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sof.  XII.  I.  133  The  light 
or  tall  corn  goes  a  considerable  length  in  feeding  the  horses 
upon  a  farm.  1887  O.  CRAWKURD  Btyond  Seas  35  The 
enemy's  army  but  riff-raff  and  tail-corn  fellows. 

13.  General  combs. :  a.  attributive,  as  tall- 
blotch,  -cap,  -feather,  -fin,  -flap  (FLAP  sb.  4d), 
-fur,  -plumage,  -pocket,  -q nil/,  -ring,  -spot,  -stroke, 
-temptation,  -tip,  etc. ;  b.  objective  and  obj.  gen., 
as  tail-raiser;  tail-chasing,  -pulling,  -spreading, 
-switching,  -wagging  sbs.  and  adjs. ;  C.  instru 
mental  and  locative,  as  tail-cropped,  -decorated, 
-docked,  -joined,  -tied  adjs. ;  tail-fisher,  -fishing; 
also  tail-like  adj. ;  tail-first,  -foremost  advbs. 

187*  COUES  N.  Aitier.  Birds  99  *Ta".I-blotches  small  or 
obscure.  1891  MORGAN  Atiim.  S&.  198  Each  successive 
moult  [of  the  rattlesnake]  leaves  an  additional  "tail-cap  of 
dried  skin  and  these  constitute  the  rattle.  1892  KIPLING 
Cleared  xv,  Barrack-r.  Ball.  186  The  'tail-cropped  heifer's 
low.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  V.  97  The  common 
eagle . .  the  *tail  feathers  white,  blackening  at  the  ends. 
1681  GREW  Musgettm  I.  v.  i.  85  The  "Tail-Finn,  as  it  were 
half  a  Finn,  being  \  a  foot  high.  1835-6  Todtts  Cycl.  A  nat. 
I.  562/2  The  horizontal  position  of  the  tail-fin .  .distinguishes 
the  cetacean  from  the  fish.  1886  STEVENSON  Kidnappe </.xviii. 
171  Alan's  morals  were  all  "tail-first;  but  he  was  ready  to  give 
his  life  for  them.  1904  Blackw.  Mag.  June  818/2  A  spaniel 
.  .dragged  tail-first  upstairs  and  downstairs  by  a  child.  1863 
TYLOR  Early  Hist.  Man.  xii.  355  To  proceed  now  to  the 
story  of  the  "Tail-Fisher.  Ibid.  357  The  curious  mythic 
art  of  "Tail-fishing.  1847-8  H.  MILLER  First  Itnpr.  v,  Her 
[female  lobster's]  dorsal  plates  curve  round  from  the  joint 
at  the  carapace  till  the  "tail-flap  rests  on  her  breast.  1875 
MORRIS  &neid  vni.  zioWhichsame . .  "Tail-foremost  dragged 
he  to  his  den.  1901  Daily  Chron.  18  Oct.  8/3  Ermine, 
spotted  with  the  tips  of  the  *tail-fur.  1649  G.  DANIEL 
Trinarcli.  To  Rdr.  172  "Tayle-Ioyn'd  foxes  hurrying  Sylla's 
Nose,  A  Brand  to  wast  the  ffeilds.  1835-^6  Todd's  Cycl. 
Anal.  I.  208/2  The  last  segment  of  the  "tail-like  abdomen. 
1849  D.  J-  BROWNE  Ajner,  Poultry  Yd.  (1855)  153  A  well- 
developed  *Lail  plumage.  1848  THACKERAY  ^ctn.  Fairxiii, 
The  head  of  the  family  thrust  his  hands  into  the  great  "tail- 
pockets  of  his  great  blue  coat.  1681  GREW  Musxuin  i.  iv. 
iii.  75  The  two  "Tail-Quills  of  the  same  [Tropick  Bird]. 
1894  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  705  In  some  [penguins]  the 
tail-quills,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  also  long.  1907 
Macin.  Mag.  July  673  His  [a  tiger's]  "tail  rings  were  very 


smooth  surface  of  the  water.  1905  R.  GARNETT  Shakespeare 
97  "Tail-switching  Lucifer,  Hell's  emperor.  1690  C.  NESSK 
O.  ff  N.  Test.  I.  25  The  Son  of  God.. broke  the  serpents 
head,  and  leaves  only  "tail-temptations  for  us.  1004 
B'NESS  VON  HUTTEN  Paul  135  If  tlie  proverbial  worm  had 
uot  only  turned,  but  risen  oil  its  "tail-tip.  1869  PLATTS  tr. 
Ikh-wanu-s-Safa  70  If  watching,  barking,  and  "tail-wagging 
are  required  there,  I  am  the  one  for  it. 

14.  Special  combinations  :  t  tail-baud,  =  CRUP 
PER  sb.  i ;  tail-bandage,  a  bandage  divided  into 
strips  at  the  end  ;  tail-bay,  (a)  the  space  between 
a  girder  and  the  wall :  cf.  BAY  sb.z ;  (b}  in  a 
canal-lock,  the  narrow  water-space  just  below  the 
lock,  opening  out  into  the  lower  pond :  see  quot. ; 
tail-beam,  a  beam  that  is  tailed  in,  as  to  a  wall ; 
a  tail-piece;  f tail-bearer,  a  train-bearer;  tail- 
binder  :  see  quot.  ;  tail-block,  (a)  Naitt. :  see 
quot.  1 769 ;  (b)  in  a  sawmill  carriage,  a  support  of 
the  log  at  the  end  where  the  cut  ends ;  (/)  in  a  lathe 
=  tail-stock ;  tail-bond,  Building,  a  stone  placed 
with  its  greatest  length  across  a  wall,  serving  as 
a  tie  to  hold  the  face  to  the  interior;  tail-bone, 
any  one  of  the  caudal  vertebrce  in  animals ;  also 
applied  to  the  coccyx,  when  anchylosed  into  one 
bone  ;  tail-box  :  see  quot. ;  t  tail-castle,  the 
poop  of  a  ship  ;  tail-coat,  a  coat  with  tails ;  esp. 
a  dress  or  swallow-tailed  coat ;  hence  tail- 
coated  a.  ;  tail-coverts  (-covers),  sb.pl.,  Ornith., 
the  feathers  that  cover  the  rectrices  or  quill- 
feathers  of  the  tail  in  birds ;  divided  into  upper 
and  lower,  according  to  their  position  on  the  dorsal 
or  ventral  surface ;  tail-crab  (cf.  CBAB  so.1  7) :  see 
quot. ;  tail-cut :  see  CUT  s&.2  20  a  ;  tail-dam,  .Sir., 
the  tail-race  of  a  mill ;  tail-drain :  see  quot.  1805  ; 
tail-ducat  (Ger.  Schwanzdukateii),  a  Prussian 
gold  coin  of  Frederick  William  1(171 3-40),  worth 
about  I0i.  sterling,  bearing  the  king's  head  with  a 
queue  ;  tail-dust :  see  quot. ;  tail-fan,  in  macrur- 
ous  Crustacea,  the  tail-end  formed  by  the  sixth 
pair  of  pleopods  with  the  telson ;  tail-flower,  a 
W.  Indian  araceous  plant  of  the  genus  Anthu- 
rium ;  from  its  tail-like  spicate  inflorescence ; 
tail-fly,  Angling,  the  fly  at  the  end  of  the  leader ; 
a  stretcher-fly ;  tail-gate,  (a)  the  lower  gate  or 
pair  of  gates  of  a  canal-lock  ;  the  aft-gate  ;  (b) 
U.  S.  local,  the  tail-board  of  a  wagon  ;  tail-grape, 
a  name  for  the  species  of  Artabotrys,  N.O. 
Anonacea',  shrubs  of  tropical  Africa  and  the  East 
Indies  ;  so  called  from  the  hook-like  form  of  the 
flower-stalks,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  fruit  is  sus 
pended  ;  tail-head,  the  root  of  an  animal's  tail ; 
tail-book,  Angling,  the  hook  of  a  tail-fly ;  tail- 
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hounds,  the  hounds  in  the  tail  of  a  pack  ;  tail- 
house  :  see  quot. ;  tail-ill,  a  name  for  palsy, 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  looseness  between 
the  tail-joints;  tail-joist,  a  joist  tailed  into  the 
wall,  a  tail-piece;  tail-knife:  see  quot.;  tail- 
lamp,  tail-light,  the  (usually  red)  light  or  lights 
carried  at  the  rear  of  a  train,  motor-car,  etc. ;  tail- 
lobe,  cither  of  the  two  lobes  of  the  caudal  fin 
present  in  most  fishes;  tail-lock,  a  lock  at  the 
exit  or  lower  end  of  a  dock ;  tail-mill  =  tail- 
hoiise ;  tail-muscle,  any  muscle  in  the  tail  of  an 
animal ;  a  caudal  or  coccygeal  muscle ;  tail-piles  : 
see  quot.  ;  tail-pin,  f  (a)  some  part  of  an  ancient 
gun  or  its  carriage ;  f  (b)  a  pin  for  the  tail  of  a 
woman's  gown ;  (f)  the  centre  in  the  tail-spindle 
of  a  lathe  ;  tail-rime  =  tailed  rime  (T.ULKD1  I  d) ; 
hence  tail-rimed  a. ;  tail-rod,  a  continuation  of 
the  piston-rod,  which  passes  through  the  back 
cover  of  the  cylinder,  and  serves  to  steady  the 
piston  and  rod  by  giving  the  former  a  double 
bearing;  tail-rot  =  tail-ill;  tail-screw,  in  a 
lathe,  the  screw  which  moves  the  back  centre  tail- 
spindle  to  and  fro :  the  tail-piece ;  tail-seed,  the 
small  ill-developed  part  of  a  quantity  of  seed ; 
tail-shaft,  in  screw  steamships,  that  section  of  the 
shaft  nearest  the  propeller;  tail-slip  =  tail-ill; 
tailsman,  rare,  a  ploughman ;  tail-soaked  a. : 
see  quot.  ;  tail-spindle,  the  spindle  in  the  tail- 
slock  of  a  lathe;  tail-stern,  the  tail-piece  of  a 
musical  instrument ;  tail-stock  =  DEAD-HEAD  2  b : 
see  quot. ;  tail-tackle,  a  handy  tackle  consisting 
of  a  double  and  a  single  block,  or  two  double 
blocks,  having  the  strop  of  one  of  the  double 
blocks  lengthened  as  in  a  tail-block ;  tail- 
trimmer,  Building;  see  quot. ;  tail-twisting,  the 
twisting  of  a  tail  or  tails ;  (a)  lit.  in  the  fur-trade  ; 
(t)  in  political  slang,  the  act  of  '  twisting  the  lion's 
tail":  see  LION  2g;  hence  tail-twist  v.,  tail- 
twister  ;  tail-valve,  (a)  the  air-pump  valve  in 
some  forms  of  condenser ;  (b)  =  SHIFTING- VALVE; 
tail- van,  the  last  van  of  a  train ;  tail-vice,  a 
small  hand-vice  with  a  tail  or  handle  to  hold  it  by 
(Webster  1864);  tail-water,  the  water  in  a  mill- 
race  below  the  wheel,  or  in  a  canal  or  navigable 
channel  below  a  lock;  tail- worm  =  tail-ill; 
tail-worts,  a  name  given  by  Lindley  to  plants 
of  the  N.O.  TriuriJacex. 

1483  Cat/i.  Angl.  377/1  A  "Taylbande  (A.  Taylle  bande), 
(audits,  subtda.  1856  S.  C  BREES  Class.  Terms,  *Tnil 
bays,  a  name  given  to  common  joists  when  one  end  is 
framed  in  a  girder  and  the  other  rests  on  a  wall.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  s.  v.  Lock,  The  tail-bay  or  aft-bay, 
below  the  lock-chamber.  1598  MARSTON  Sco.  Villa)iic 
II.  v,  Codrus  my  well-fac't  Ladies  *taile-bearer  (He  that 
..play'th  Flauias  vsherer).  1828  Craven  Gloss.,  *Tail< 
binder,  a  long  stone.. which  rests  upon  the  corner  stone,., 
to  bind,  or  give  strength  to  the  wall.  1769  FALCONER  Diet. 
Marine  (1776),  *Tail-Uock,  a  small  single  block,  having  a 
short  piece  of  rope  attached  to  it,  by  which  it  rnay  be 
fastened  to  any  object.,  either  for  convenience,  or  to  increase 
the  force  applied  to  the  said  object.  1829  MARHYAT  F.  Mild- 
may  viii,  A  tail  block  was  attached  to  the  boom-iion.  1881 
YOUNG  SV,  Man  his  own  Mechanic  §  591  The  toil-block  [of 
a  lathe]  has  a  sliding  spindle  worked  by  the  screw  and 
wheel.  1776  G.  ^vtsnJtamU^tginWater\^\  The  Headers, 
Stretchersand  'Tail-bonds.  1548-77  VICARY^HK/.  ix.  (1888) 
74  Three  carti'aginis  spondels  of  Ossa  caud<;  called  the 
"tayle  bone.  1898  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Tail-tone,  the  coccygeal 
vertebrae ;  coccyx,  or  os  coccygis.  1895  RAYMOND  Smoke 
e/Wart?  The  "tail-box—one  part  of  that  revolving  dome 
at  the  head  of  a  stone  [wind-]  mill  by  which  the  sails  arc 
brought  to  face  an  ever-shifting  wind.  1585  HIGINS  Juniits' 
Nomenclator  222/1  Pitppis,  ..tafoupe,  the  hind  decke,  or 
"taile  castell.  1847  ALB.  SMITH  Chr.  Tadpole  ix.  (1879)  ^ 
He  was.. going  to  put  on  a  "tail-coat  for  the  first  tune. 
1879  STEVENSON  Trav.  Cevcnnes  (1895)  16  A  tall  peasant.. 
arrayed  in  the  green  tail-coat  of  the  country.  1889  HICK- 
SON  Naturalist  in  N.  Celebes  10  The  visitor  must  assume  a 
black  tail-coat,  a  white  shirt  with  a  black  tie, ..and,  pro 
forma,  a  hat.  1850  LYNCH  Tlieo.  Trinal  xi.  211  How  he 
was  born,  cradled,  schooled,  "tailcoated,  colleged,  and  the 


grey.  1849  D.  J.  BROWNE  Amer.  Poultry  yard  (1855)  21 
The  wing  coverts  on  the  shoulders,  and  the  tail  coverts  are 
dark-greyish.  1883  GRESLEY  Coat  Mining  Gloss.,  *Tail 
crab,  a  crab  for  overhauling  and  belaying  the  tail  rope  in 
pumping  gear.  1791  Rep.  Nav.  Thames  ff  Isis  12  A  "tail 
Cut  from  a  Lock  on  River  Navigations  should  be  as  short 
as  possible.  1903  I.UMSDKN  Toorle  V.  i.  100  His  speech 
rusnt  out  o'  the  mou'  o*  him  like  water  out  o'  a  "tail  dam. 
1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  II.  923  ^Tail-Drain, 
the  principal  ditch  which  conveys  the  water  out  of  the 
meadow.  1842  J.  AITON  Dottiest,  Econ.  (1857)  183  Taking 
the  levels,  and  laying  off  the  main  feeders,  the  floating 
gutters,  the  tail  drains,.. and  the  main  drain  to  carry  away 
the  whole  water.  1864  CARLYLE  tr.  Linscnbnrtk  (1750)  in 
Fredk.  Gt.  xvl.  v,  A  Secretary  came.,  told  down  on  the  table 
five  'Tail-ducats  (Sclnuanz-duktiten),  and  a  Gold  Friedrich 
under  them.  1764  Museum  Rust.  III.  Ixi.  281  The  •tail- 
dust,  which  falls  through  the  screen  whilst  the  malt  is 
cleaning  before  it  is  put  up  in  sacks, . .  may  be  applied  to  a 
better  use.  1893  STEBBINC  Crustacea  xi.  1^6  Except  inline 
Lithodidx,  that  [pair  of  pleopods]  belonging  to  the  sixth 
segment  is  always  present,  this  pair  with  the  telson  forming 
the  Khifidtirn  or  "uil-fan.  1884  MILLM  1'lant-n.  161 


TAIL. 

A  nt/iun'u»tt  Banner-plant,  Flamingo-plant,  *Tail-flower. 
1883  Century  .l/<i,i,'-.  XXVI.  378  For  a  stretcher  or  *tail-fiy. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mceh.  s.  v.  Lock,  The  head-gate  and 
*tail-gate,  which,  with  the  side-walls,  inclose  the  lock- 
chaniber.  1886  E.  EGGLKSTOS  Graysoiis  xxiii.  345  The  two 
were  picking  near  together  and  throwing  corn  over  the 
tail-gate  of  the  wagon.  1884  MILLER  Plant-n.  163  Arta- 
I'otrys,  *TaiI-grape.  1704  Land,  Gaz.  No.  4018/4  A  pretty 
large  white  Hound  Bitch, with,  .a  Tann'd  Spot  on  her  Fore 
head,  and  another  on  the  *Tail-head.  1844  STEPHENS  Bit. 
of  Farm  II.  164  The  first  point.. handled  is  the  end  of  the 
rump  at  the  tail  head.  1901  Westinorld,  GHZ.  26  Oct.  5/3 
Lost,  three  Ewes  and  two  Lambs,.. ewes  marked  across 
tail-head.  1888  GOOUE  Ainer.  Fishes  8  Use  a  '"tail-hook  * 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  losing  the  minnow  without  gaining 
the  Perch.  1852  R.  S.  SURTKKS  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  (1893) 
50  The  last  of  the  "tail-hounds  are  flying  the  fence  out  of 
the  first  field.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss. >  *Tail-honsct 
'I'ail-ntill,  the  buildings  in  which  tailings  are  treated.  1814 
MACTAGGAKT  Galloi-id.  Encycl,  s.  v.  Yirb -wives.  When  a 
cow  takes  the  *Tailill,  or  is  Elfshot,  these  females  are  sent 
for  to  cure  them.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric. 
(ed.  4)  II.  134  This  complaint  is  traced  to  a  most_ridiculous 
cause.  The  original  evil  is  said  to  be  in  the  tail ;  and  all 
maladies  of  this  kind,  involving  the  partial  or  total  lo^s  of 
motion  of  the  hind  limbs  of  the  animal,  are  classed  under 
the  name  of  tail-ill^  or  tail-slip.  1667  PRI.MATT  City  <y  C. 
Build,  2o  Observe  that  the  Carpenter  doth  pin  all  his  *TayI- 
Joynts,  they  being  apt  to  slip.  18*0  SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic 
Rtg.  II.  233  A  '  "tail-knife ',.  .used  for  perforating  the  fins 
or  tail  of  a  dead  whale.  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  'Tail-lamp. 
1908  Wt'stin.  Gaz.  17  Nov.  5/2  Side  lamps,  tail  lamp,  head 
light  with  separate  generator.  1844  lltustr.  Lond.  AVrt-i 
14  Dec.  374  Each  tram. .is  provided  with. .red  "tail  lights. 
1903  \Vestin.  Gaz.  28  Jan.  5/1  He  did  not  slow  even  when 
the  red  tail-ligbts  of  the  standing  local  train  were  seen. 
1907  J.  K.  EWART  in  Q.  Rei>.  Apr.  558  At  the  base  of  the 
long  dock  there  is  no  vestige  of  a  *tai!-lock.  1891  Cent. 
Diet.,  *Tail-nmscle.  1898  Syd.  Soc.  Le.v.,  Tail  muscle^ 
coccygeus,  depressor  of  the  tail.  1837  in  Civil  /-'«i'.  <V 
Areh.  Jnil.  I.  6/1  The  component  parts  of  a  groin  are 
piles,  planking,  land-ties,.. *Uul-pHts  and  keys,  and  screu-- 
bolts.  Ibid.  6/2  The  relative  proportions  of  the  component 
parts  are,  four  piles,  one  land-tie  with  tail-piles  and  keys 
[etc.].  1497  Xa-cal  Ace.  Hen.  F// (1896)  84  Lymores  with 
boltes  forlokkcs  kayes  lynces  and  a  *taile  pynnc  for  the 
said  Curtowe.  c  1540  HKYWOOD  Four  P.  P.  in  Ha/1. 
Dodslcy  I.  ^51  The  trimming  and  pinning  up  tlicir  gear; 
Specially  their  fiddling  with  the  tail-pin.  1887  Lasxc/fs 
Encycl.  Diet.,  Tail-pin,  the  back-centre  pin  of  a  lathe. 
1886  SCHMIKGKL  in6"/>/>YH<*.s(E.E.T.S.)  App.  xlv,  Romances 
with  "tail-rhymed  stan/as.  1894  Tunes  26  June  12/1  Rods, 
which  pass  through  the  covers  of  the  low-pressure  cylinders 
after  the  manner  of  a  'tail-rod.  1896  KIPLING  Seven  Si'as 
43  Yon  orchestra  sublime  Whaur-to  . .  the  tall-rods  mark 
the  time.  184^7  W.  C.  L.  MARTIN  t'.ir  139/2  Palsy,  or 
paralysis.  This  disease,  .bears  among  farmers  and  cow- 
leeches  the  ridiculous  names  of  joint-ydlows,  *uil-rot,  tail- 
ill,  or  tail-slip.  1786  Young's  Ann.  Agric.  V.  114  (E.D.D.) 
"Tail-seed  from  my  seed-mill.  1897  Wcstm.  Gaz.  8  July 
5/2  The  "tail-shaft  got  bent  and  could  not  be  rectified,  cuii- 
sequcntly  the  ship  became  disabled.  1901  Scotsman  -,  Mar. 
7/d  Accidents  principally  of  the  kind  known  as  tail-shaft 
breakages.  1846  "Tail-slip  [sec  tail-ill}.  1867  D.  G. 
MITCHELL  Rural  Stud.  121  Every  man  who  can  use  a  hoe 
or  a  pitchfork  is  supposed  to  be  a  competent  *tail:>man  for 
the  plow.  1766  Conipl.  Faruter,  *  Tail-soaked^  a  disease 
incident  to  cows,  by  which  the  joint  of  the  tail  near  the 
rump,  will,  as  it  were,  rot  away.  1864  WEUSTER,  *  Tail- 
stock,  the  sliding  block  or  support,  in  a  lathe,  which  carries 
the  tail-screw  and  adju>table  center.  1859  F.  GRIFFITHS 


Pract.  Build.  594  *Tait-tri}innerf  a  trimmer  next  to  the 
wall,   into  which   the   ends   of  joists   are   fastened.      1898 


1896  Wcstin.  Gaz.  4  Nov.  1/3  If  the  temper  of  the  British 
lion  is  at  all  affected  by  the  tail-twisting  process,  he  must 
be  in  a  rage  just  now  and  roaring  loudly.  Tail-twisting 
seems  to  be  the  principal  employment  of  the  New  York 
Bryanites.  1903  Daily  Chron.  13  May  10/6  Fur  Trade.— 
Girls  wanted,  used  to  boa  and  tail  twisting.  1839  R.  S. 
ROBINSON  Naut.  Steam  Eng.  131  It  will  have  to  pass 
through  the  blow-through,  or  "tail  valve.  1885  C.  G.  W. 
LOCK  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  iv.  99/2  It  is  usual  to  fix  an 
extra  valve,  called  a  '  tail '  valve,  to  prevent  the  water  from 
running  out  of  the  pipe  when  not  in  use.  1759  SMEATON  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LI.  138  An  overshot  [wheel],  whose  height  is 
equal  to  the  difference  of  level,  between  the  point  where  it 
strikes  the  wheel  and  the  level  of  the  "tail-water.  1825  J- 
NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  103  When  the  water  m  the 
mill-tail  will  not  run  off  freely,  but  stands  pent  up  in  the 
wheel-race,  so  that  the  wheel  must  work  or  row  in  it,  the 
wheel  is  said  to  be  tailed,  or  to  be  in  back-water  or  tail- 
water.  1905  Westtn.  Gaz,  17  Mar,  9/1  At  Molesey  Lock 
the  tail  water  was  almost  five  feet  above  the  summer  level. 
i8ix  G.  S.  KEITH  Agric.  Surv.  Aberdeen  4^1  The  'tail- 
worm  is  also  cured  by  cutting  off  a  few  inches  of  the 
tail,  which  bleeds  pretty  freely.  1816  TOWNE  Farmer  $ 
Graziers  Guide  67  Tail  Worm.  In  that  Part  of  the  Tail 


4-8  taille,  taile,  5-7  taylle,  (5  tayille,  6  tall), 
4-  tail.  [a.  OK.  taille  cut,  cutting,  division,  par 
tition  or  assessment  of  a  subsidy  or  impost,  tax 
(lathe,  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  vbl.  sb.  f.  (aitfierto  cut, 
TAIL  v?  But,  in  sense  4,  OF.  taille  was  perh.  :- 
L,  taka,  med.L.  talia  stick,  rod  :  cf.  TALLY. 

Tail  in  A'.  Alisaunder  2217  (Weber)  appears  to  be  a 
scribal  error ;  MS.  Bodley,  Laud  Misc,  622,  has  '  among  the 
toyle  HardapUon '.] 

I.  fl.  Shape,  fashion,  bodily  form  or  appear 
ance.  [F.  tailU  \  cf.  CUT  st>*-  16.]  Obs.  fart. 


TAIL. 

.71300  Cursor  M.  11855  (Cott.)  Yee  se  he  has  na  mans 
taill  [v.rr.  taille,  tale,  taile]  par-for  yee  sai  me  your  con- 
saill.  c  13*5  Poent  Times  Ediv.  If  282  in  Pol.  Songs 
(Camden)  336  A  newe  taille  of  squierie  is  nu  in  ever!  toun. 

II.  j2.    The  individual  assessment  of  a  sub 
sidy  or  tallage  levied  by  the  king  or  lord;  a  tax, 
impost,  due,  duty,  or  payment  levied.  Obs. 

1340  Ayenb.  38  Kueade  lordes . .  bet  be-ula3eb  \>e  poure  men  : 
\>ct  hissoldenlokijbetayles,  be  tornees.  1375  BARBOUR  •£>•«« 
xn.  320  Gif  ony  dels  in  this  bauaill,  His  air,  but  ward, 
releif,  or  taill,  On  the  first  day  his  land  sail  weild.  a  1450 
Knt.  de  la  Tour  {1906}  89  That  quene..dede  niani  adtiersi- 
teez  to  the  pepille,  by  tailez  andsubsidiez.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE 
Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  93  Kirk  men  suld  pay  tailles,  tributis 
and  imposiciouns  to  seclere  kingis.  c  1460  FORTESCUF.  Abs. 
%  Lint.  Mon.  i.  (1885)  109  [The  king]  mey  sett  vppon  thaim 
tayles  and  other  imposicions,  such  as  be  wol  hym  self,  with 
owl  thair  assent,  a  1577  SIR  T.  SMITH  Comtntv.  Eng.  (1633) 
59  The  Yeoman  or  Husbond  man  is  no  more  subject  to 
taile  or  taxe  in  England.  1645  MILTON  Te track.  Wks.  1851 
IV.  254  Not  the  drudging  out  a  poore  and  worthlesse  duty 
forc't  from  us  by  the  taxe,  and  taile  of  so  many  letters. 

||  b.  Now  only  as  Fr.,  in  form  taille.  A  tax 
formerly  levied  upon  the  unprivileged  classes  in 
France. 

a  i«>33  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  Ix.  210  He  hath  reysyd  vp  in 
all  hislondes  new  taylles  £  gables  &  im  possess  yon  s.  1554 
WOTTON  Let.  29  July  in  State  Pap.  Mary,  Foreign  IV.  193 
(P.  R.  O.)  The  priuiledges  of  nobilhe,  emonge  the  which 
one  is  that  the  gentlemen  pay  nothing  to  the  ordinarye 
taylles,  which  alle  Fraunce  payeth  continuallye  to  the 
kin^-  "682  WARBURTON  Hist.  Guernsey  (1822)  48  They 
should  be  exempted  from  all  gendarmeries,  tailles.  1791 
A.  YOUNG  Trav.  France  30  The  money  is  raised  by  tallies, 
and,  in  making  the  assessment,  lands  held  by  a  noble 
tenure  are  so  much  eased,  and  others  by  a  base  one  so 
burthened,  that  120  arpents.  .held  by  the  former,  pay  goliv. 
and  400  possessed  by  a  plebeian  right.. is,  instead  of  that, 
assessed  at  1400  liv.  1863  KIRK  Chas.  Bold  I.  v.  216  The 
taille  and  \\mgabelle  levied  on  the  villain  burghers.  1877 
MORLEY  Crit.  Misc.  II.  200  The  great  fiscal  grievance  uf 
old  France  was  the  tattle,  a  tax  raised.. only  on  the  pro 
perty  and  income  of  the  unprivileged  classes. 

III.  3.  Law.    The  limitation  or  destination  of  a 
freehold  estate  or  fee  to  a  person  and  the  heirs 
of  his  body,  or  some  particular  class  of  such  heirs, 
on  the  failure  of  whom  it  is  to  revert  to  the  donor 
or  his  heir  or  assign.     [Cf.  TAIL  a.,  TAIL  v?  5  ;  = 
TAILYE  sb.  3.]     Hence  phrase  in  tail,  as  estate  in 
tail,  tenant  in  tail,  heir  in  tail,  i.  e.  within  or 
under  the  limitation  in  question. 

[1321-2  Rolls  of  Parlt.  I.  394/2  C'est  son  droit  par  vertu 
de  Ta  taille  avantdit  [i.  e.  an  entail  to  heirs  of  the  body  of 
the  spouses].]  1373-5  in  Calr.  Proc.  Chanc,  Q.  Eliz.  (1830)  I. 
Pref.  59  An  olde  dede.  .comprisynge  the  wordes  of  a  tayll 
made  in  Kynge  Edwardcs  tyme  the  second.  1439  in  E.  E. 
Wills  (1882)  125  And  aftir  him  and  his  issue,  to  lohn  his 
brother,  and  his  issue  in  the  taile.  c  1460  FORTESCUE  Abs, 
.V  Lim.  Man,  xi.  (1885)  136  To  some  parte  ^eroff  the  eyres 
off  thaim  bat  some  tyme  owed  it  be  restored;  some  bi 
reason  off  tayles,  some  bi  reason  off  ober  titles.  1479  in 
Bury  Wilts  (Camden)  52  And  after  the  decess  of  the  seid 
Alice,  I  will  that  the  seid  maner  shall  remayne  to  the 
issues  of  my  body  lawfully  begoten  accordyng  to  the  tayle 
therofmade.  1523  FITZHERB.  Surv.  n  If  the  gyfte  were  in 
the  tayle  and  no  remaynder  in  fe  euer,  nowe  the  reuercyon 
resteth  styll  in  y4  donor.  1607  COWELL  Interpr.,  Taile,.. 
is  vsed  for  the  fee,  which  is  opposite  to  fee  simple:  by 
reason  that  it  is  so.  .minced,  or  pared,  that  it  is  not  in  bis 
free  power  to  be  disposed,,  .but  is.  .tyed  to  the  issue  of  the 
Donee. . .  This  limitation,  or  taile,  is  either  general),  or  special!. 
1718  PRIOR  Chameleon  7  As  if  the  Rain-bow  were  in  Tail 
Settled  on  him  [a  Chameleon]  and  his  Heirs  Male.  1766 
I'LACKSTONK  Cottim.  II.  vii.  115  The  incidents  to  a  tenancy 
in  tail.  1796  MORSE  Anter.  Geog.  I.  463  AH  estates  given  in 
tail . .  shall  become  fee  simple  estates  to  the  issue  of  the  first 
donee  in  tail  [cf.  quot.  1876].  1868  ROGERS  Pol.  Econ.  xiiL 
(1876)  177  The  defendant  a  donee  in  tail,  i.e.  a  person  in 
whose  behalf  an  estate  tail  had  been  created.  1876  BAN 
CROFT  Hist.  U.S.  V.  xv.  516  All  donees  in  tail,  by  the  act 
of  this  first  republican  legislature  of  Virginia,  were  vested 
with  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  property  entailed.  1803 
MARY  CHOLMONDELEY  D.  Tempest  in,  You're  in  the  tail, 
I  suppose  ? 

b.  With  qualifying  adjective :  tail  general, 
limitation  of  an  estate  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of 
his  body  lawfully  begotten  ;  tail  special,  limitation 
of  an  estate  to  a  special  class  of  heirs,  e.g.  to 
a  man  and  his  wife  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies 
lawfully  begotten ;  tail  male  (pi  female],  limitation 
of  an  estate  to  male  (or  female)  heirs. 

1495  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  485/1  Seised,  in  his  or  their 
Demeane  as  of  tee,  Fee  Tayll  generall  or  special!,  or  any 
other  astate.  1503  HAWES  Examfr  K:>/.xiv.  loTowhome 
heuen  by  tayll  generall  Entayled  is  by  a  dede  memoryall. 
1642  tr.  Perkins'  Prof.  Bk.  v.  §  302.  134  If  Tenant  in 
generall  taile,  take  a  wife  and  enfeoff  a  stranger,  and  take 
back  an  estate  unto  him  and  his  wife  in  speciall  taile.  1710 
Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4735/4  Then  to  his  first  Son  in  Tail  Male, 
then  to  his  Daughter  in  Tail  general  1766  BLACKSTONE 
Cemni.  II.  vii.  113.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geoff.  1.707  They 
agreed  to  grant  their  lands  in  tail  male  in  preference  to 
tail  general.  1844  WILLIAMS  Real  Prop.  (1877)  35  An  estate 
in  tail  male  cannot  descend  to  any  but  males,  and  male 
descendants  of  males.  Ibid.,  Tail  female  scarcely  ever  occurs. 

IV.  1 4-   =  TALLY  so.1  i ;  hence,  a  score,  an 
account.    By  tail,  by  means  of  tallies ;  on  credit. 
(Cf.  on  tick.}  Obs.     [Cf.  Cotgr.  f  Taille  . .  also,  a 
tallie,  or  score  kept  on  a  peece  of  wood '.] 

[1114-18  Leges  He  nrici  f.  c.  56!  i  Si.  .controuersiaoriatur, 
sme  de  taleis  agatur  siue  de  supplecione  in  ipso  manerio. 
13».J?0#f  of  Par  It,  I.  284/1  Les  gentz  onnt  diverses 
iicquitaunces,  les  unes  par  tailes  &  par  brefs,  &  les  unes 
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par  diverses  fraunchises.]  a  1325  tr.  Estatuz  del  Eschekerc 
(MS.  Rawl.  B.  520  If.  s6b),  ;if  ani  bringe  taille  ase  of 
paie  imad  ate  chekere.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  iv.  45  He 

..berej)  awei  my  whete,  And  takeb  me  bote  a  tayle  [D. 
jv.  58  taile,  taille]  of  Ten  quarter  oten.  ^1386  CHAUCEK 
Prol.  570  Wheither  that  he  payde,  or  took  by  taille  [v.rr. 
taile,  tayle].  1443  HEN.  VI  Let.  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in. 
I.  8 1  Ther  shall  be  made  and  delivered,  .sufficient  assigne- 
ment  for  your  repaiement  therof  by  tallies  to  be  rered  at  the 
said  Eschequier.  1512  Earl  Northumberland's  Househ. 
Bk.  (1770)  172  The  stok  of  the  Tail  to  be  delivert  to  the 
Brewar  ande  the  Swatche  to  the  Butler.  1530  PALSGR.  184 
I'ncs  taylles,  a  payre  of  taylles,  suche  as  folke  use  to  score 
upon  for  rekennyng.  Ibid.  644/1,  I  nycke,  I  make  nyckes 
on  a  tayle,  or  on  a  stycke,/^  oc/ie.  1556  WITHALS  Diet. 
563/2  A  score  or  tayle  to  inarke  the  dette  vpon,  tessera, 
vcl  tessttlta.  1607  COWELL  Intcrfr.  s.v.,  Taile  in  the  other 
.signification,  is  what  we  vulgarly  call  aTa!He;..a  clouen 
peece  of  wood  to  nick  vp  an  accoumpt  vpon.  1647  City 
Law  London  49  A  Taile  of  debt  ensealed  by  usage  of  the 
city,  is  as  strong  as  an  obligation.  1677  CARY  Chrottol.  i.  i. 
i.  i.  2  These  were  the  Tailles  (as  I  may  so  say)  by  which 
they  marked.,  the  Signal  Occurrences  of  their  Life, 
•f  b.  Jig.  Account,  reckoning.  Obs. 

^1330  R.  BKUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  896  \Vyboute 
seriauntz  &  ober  pytaille  pat  ar  nought  for  to  sette  in  taille. 
Ibid,  1316  J're  hundred  schipes  per  was  in  taille,  And  foure 
mo.  1421  Coventry  Leet  Bk.  24  Hit  is  do  the  maiour  to 
wilt  bat  tauerners  haue  sold  wyne  to  certen  men  of  hur  alye, 
be  Tailes  maid  bytwen  them,  derre  than  be  maiour  hathe 
ordenyd  hit  to  be  sold. 

5.  Comb,  f  tail-maker,  (?)  one  who  fashioned 
the  tallies  used  in  the  Exchequer ;  f  tailstick, 
a  tally-stick.  Obs. 

1135-52  Rentalia  Glaston.  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  217,  j  porcel- 
lum  et  taylstich'  cujuslibet  uorcl  necati  provenientis  de  sua 
custodia.  a  1577  SIR  T,  SMITH  Cotntttiv.  Eng.  (1609)  71 
Other  officers  are  Tellers,  Auditors,  Collectors,  rentgatherers, 
taile  makers. 

Tail  (tJil),  <z.  Law.  [a.  AF.  tayte,  tail*  =  OF. 
taillit,  tailU,  pa.  pple.  of  taillier  to  cut,  shape, 
hence,  to  fix  the  precise  form  of,  to  limit,  TAIL 
v2 ;  the  final  e  having  become  mute  in  ME.  as  in 
assign,  avowe  sbs.,  and  some  other  legal  terms.] 

Of  a  fee  or  freehold  estate  (=  AF.  fee  taytt, 
med.  Anglo-L.  feodum  tali&tuni}  :  Limited  and 
regulated  as  to  its  tenure  and  inheritance  by 
conditions  fixed  by  the  donor  :  thus  distinguished 
from  fee  simple  or  absolute  ownership  :  see  quot. 
1592.  See  also  FEE-TAIL,  CONDITIONAL  a.  7. 

[1284  De  Banco  AW/,  Mich.  11-12  Edw.  I.  in.  7od. 
Quod  predicta  Emma  non  habmt  in  predictis  tenementis 
nisi  feodum  talliatiun  secundum  for  mam  donacionis  pre- 
dicte.  1285  Slat.  Westm.  \\.  (13  Edw.  I.)  c.  4  Tenentes 
in  maritagium  per  Legem  Anglic,  vel  ail  terminum  vite,  vel 
per  feodum  talliatum.  {tr.  1543  tenantes  iii  free  maryage,  by 
the  lawe  of  Englande,  or  for  terme  of  lyfe,  or  in  fee  taile.] 
1292  BRITTOH  H.  iii.  §  9  Des  queus  douns  aucuns  sount 
condicioncls  et  dount  le  fee  est  tayle  et  en  pendaunt  jekes 
autaunt  qe  cele  chose  aveigne  ou  cele.  1294  Year  bks.  21-2 
Edw.  I  (Rolls  1873)  641  Kar  le  estatut  'quia  emptores 
terrarum  &c.'  est  entendu  la  ou  home  feffe  un  autre  en 
fee  pur,  e  nent  de  fee  tayle.]  1473  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI. 
81/1  That  this  Acte.. extend  not.. to  Sir  Thomas  Bourgh- 
chier  Knyght,  ne  to  his  heires  masles  of  bis  body  lawfully 
begoten,.  .duryng  the  seid  astate  Taille,  of,  to,  or  for  any 
Graunte  or  Grauntes  unto  hym  made.  1473-5  in  Calr. 
Proc.  Chanc.  Q.  Eliz.  (1830)  II.  Pref.  58  To  make  and 
delyvere  unto  her  a  lawefull  estate  tayle  of  alle  the  forseid 
landes.  1592  WEST  ist  Pt.  Symbol.  §  40  B,  A  perticuler 
estate  of  inheritance,  is  an  estate  taile  or  limited  :  that  is  an 
estate  expressing  in  certaine,  whose  issue  and  of  what  Sexe 
shall  inherite ;  and  it  is  general!  or  speciall.  1628  COKE  On 
Litt.  26  If  lands  bee  giuen  to  the  husband  &  the  wife,  and 
to  the  heires  which  the  husband  shall  beget  on  the  body  of 
the  wife,  in  this  case  both  of  them  hauean  estate  taile.  1766 
BLACKSTONEC>W*W,  1 1.  vii.  112.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  I. 
90  Estates  tail,  like  estates  in  fee  simple, have  certain  incidents 
annexed  to  them,  which  cannot  be  restrained  by  any  proviso 
or  condition  whatever.  1895  POLLOCK  &  MAITL.  Hist.  Eng. 
Law  II.  ii.  iv.  §  1.19  In  1285  the  first  chapter  of  the  Second 
Statute  of  Westminster,  the  famous  De  donis  conditionali- 
bus,  laid  down  a  new  rule.  The  *  conditional  fee  '  of  former 
times  became  known  as  a  fee  tail  ("Lz\..  fcodum  talliatum, 
Yr.fee  /a///tf)..and  about  the  same  time  the  termy&tf  simple 
was  adopted  lo  describe  the  estate  which  a  man  has  who 
holds  '  to  him  and  his  heirs '. 

Tail  (t£l),  v.1     [f.  TAIL  sbl\  in  various  un 
connected  senses.] 
I.  Transitive  uses. 

1.  To  furnish  with  a  tail  or  final  appendage. 

(In  early  use  only  in  the  pa,  pple. :  see  TAILED///,  a.1  i.) 
1817  COLERIDGE  Satyrane's  Lett.  ii.  211  The  cap  behind 
tailed  with  an  enormous  quantity  of  ribbon.  1876  PKEECE 
&  SmwxiOHT  TWqrnas^W  224  A  double  shackle  is  fixed, 
and  each  side  is  first '  tailed  ',  that  is  to  say,  a  wire  is  passed 
round  the  porcelain  and  bound  in  the  ordinary  way,  leaving 
one  end  projecting  to  a  distance  of  from  eighteen  inches  to 
two  feet.  1879  BARING-GOULD  Germany  I.  ii.  46  In  Eng- 
laadaMr  anyone  adopts  arms,  and  tails  his  name  with 
esquire,  whether  he  have  a  right  or  not  to  these  distinctions. 

2.  To  grasp  or  drag  by  the  tail. 

t  TV  stave  and  tail,  to  take  part  in  bear-baiting  or  bull- 
baiting,  by  staving  the  bear  or  bull,  or  tailing  the  dogs. 
1663  BUTLER  Hud.  i.  ii.  163  Lawyers,  lest  the  Bear  Defen- 


FRANCIS  Angling  i.  (1880)  12  Tailing  a  fish  out  is  more 
often  employed  on  salmon.     189*  MRS.  J.  GORDON  Eunice 


3.  To  dock  the  tail  of  (a  lamb,  etc.);  to  cut  or 
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pull  off  that  which  is  regarded  as  the  tail,  esp.  of 
a  plant  or  fruit.  (Cf.  TOP  v.} 

1794  Rigging  ff  Seamanship  I.  61  Hemp. .should  be  well 
topi,  and  tailed  ;  that  is,  both  ends  cleared  by  the  hatchell. 
1824  L.  M.  HAWKINS  Mem.,  Anecd.,  etc.  II.  52  A  gentle 
man.,  was  topping  and  tailing  gooseberries  for  wine.  1844 
STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  II.  42  Another  worker.. tops  and  tails 
the  turnips.  1886  C.  SCOTT  Sliecp'Fa.rnring  88  The  number 
of  lambs  castrated  and  tailed. 

4.  To  form  the  tail  or  last  member  of  (a  pro 
cession,  etc.);  to  terminate.     (Cf.  HEAD  v.  10.) 

1835  Eraser's  Mag.  XI.  465  A  male  author  heads  and  a 
male  author  tails  the  procession.  1890  Pall  Mall  G.  9  June 
4/2  The  quaint  little  procession  headed  ..  by  the  officially- 
robed  Lord  Chancellor,  and  tailed  by  the  blue-gowned  Com- 
mon  Councilmen.  1894  R.  H.  DAVIS  Eng.  Cousins  117  The 
boat  which  is  to  tail  the  procession. 

5.  In  Australia:  To  follow,  drive,  or  tend  (sheep 
or  cattle). 

1844  Port  Phillip  Patriot  5  Aug.  3/6,  I  know  many  boys 
from  the  age  of  nine  to  sixteen  years  tailing  cattle.  1852 
MUNDY  Our  Antipodes  I.  x.  314  The  stockman,  .considers 
1  tailing  sheep  '  as  an  employment  too  tardigrade  for  a  man 
of  action  and  spirit.  1890 '  R.  BOLDRF.WOOD  '  Col.  Reformer 
(1801)  239  The  cattle.,  being  ..'tailed 'or  followed  daily  as 
a  shepherd  does  sheep. 

6.  U.S.  local  (See  quots.) 

1792  BELKNAP  Hist.  New  Hampsh.  III.  106  In  descend 
ing  a  long  and  steep  hill,  they  have  a  contrivance  to  pie- 
vent  the  load  from  making  too  rapid  a  descent.  Some  of 
the  cattle  are  placed  behind  it ;  a  chain,  .attached  to  their 
yokes  is  brought  forward  and  fastened  to  the  hinder  end  of 
the  load,  and  the  resistance  which  is  made  by  these  cattle 
checks  the  descent.  This  operation  is  called  tailing.  1851 
Harper's  Mag.  III.  518  In  this  manner  the  load  is  tailed 
down  steeps  where  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  tongue- 
oxen  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  load. 

7.  To  attach  to  the  tail  or  hind  end  of  something 
else  ;  to  join  on  behind,  annex,  subjoin  to. 

1523  LD.  BEHNERS  Froiss.  I.  xci.  113  They  toke  foure 
Englysshe  shyppes  . .  and  tayled  them  to  their  shyppes. 
1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesic  ii.  xii.  (Arb.)  128  Wordes 
monosillables,..if  they  be  tailed  one  to  another,  or  th'one  to 
a  dissillable  or  polyssillable.  1633  J.  CLARKE  -znd  Praxis  44 
Ne  is  alwayes  tayled  to  the  first  word  of  the  Interrogation. 
1681  RYCAUT  tr.  Gracians  Critick  224  They  met  great 
Mules  tailed  one  to  the  other.  1685  J-  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  \\. 
155  What  is  this  but  to  tail  one  folly  to  another?  1831 
MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  II.  161/2  Each  new  row  of  houses 
tailed  on  its  drains  to  those  of  its  neighbours. 

8.  Building.  To  insert  the  tail  or  end  of  (a  beam, 
stone,  or  brick)  into  a  wall,  etc. ;  to  let  in,  dove 
tail. 

1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract,  Build.  365  Party-walls  may 
also  be  cut  into  for  the  purposes  of  tailing-in  stone  steps. 
c  1850  Rudlnt.  Nai'ig.  (Weale)  155  To  tail,  or  dovetail,  to 
let  one  piece  of  timber  into  another. 

9.  passive.    Of  a  mill-wheel :  To  be  clogged  by 
tail-water  (q.  v.,  s.v.  TAIL  sb.^  14,  quot.  1825). 

II.  Intransitive  uses. 

10.  Of  a  ship;  To  run  aground  stern  foremost. 
1723  DE  FOE   Voy.  round  World  (1840)   147  She  tailed 

aground  upon  a  sand  bank.  1799  NavalChron.  I.  258  The 
Formidable,  .tailed  on  the.. mud.  £1850  Rudim.  Nazrig. 
(Weale)  117  It  is  to.. preserve  the  main  post,  should  the 
ship  tail  aground. 

11.  Of  water,  flame,  etc.  :  To  flow  or  creep  back 
against  the  current;  to  run  back,  recoil. 

1799  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XVII.  349  Floods  are  very  apt  to 
dam  or  tail-back,  and  theieby  impede  or  clog  the, .wheel. 
1883  GRESLEY  Coal  Mining  Gloss.  s.v.,  When  fire-damp 
ignites.. and  the  flame,  .creeps  backwards  against  the  cur 
rent  of  air.,  it  is  said  to  tail  back  into  the  workings. 

12.  Of  a  moving  body  of  men  or  animals  :  a.  To 
lengthen  out  into  a  straggling  line,  as  in  hunting, 
racing,  etc. ;  to  drop  behind,  fall  away. 

1781  W.  BLANK  Ess.  Hunting  (i?%&)  116  [The  hounds]  not 
being  of  equal  speed,  .will  be  found  to  tail,  which  is  an  in- 
conveniency.  1862  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Jns.  Bar  x.  1864 
TREVKLYAN  Compet.  Wallah  (1866)  134  As  down  towards 
Barton  Wold  we  sail,  The  Cockneys  soon  began  to  tail. 
1897  THORNTON  Remin.  Clergyman  i.  2  Then  straggling, 
tailing,  as  the  fox-hunters  phrase  it,  up  came  the  field. 

b.  To  move  or  proceed  in  the  form  of  a  line  or 
tail ;  to  fall  into  a  line  or  tail. 

1859  KINGSLEY Misc.  (1860)  I.  160  If  ten  men  tail  through 
a  gap.  1882  MOZLEY  Remin.  I.  xix.  128  The  congregation 
.  .came  down  the  road  in  a  dense  black  mass,  but  obliged  to 
tail  a  little.  1899  ANNIE  E.  HOLDSWORTH  Valley  Gr. 
Shadow  x,  The  procession  was  tailing  to  I3ergstein. 

13.  To  take  a  position  in  which  the  tail  or  rear  is 
directed  away  from  the  wind,  current,  etc. 

1849  DANA  Geol.  ii.  (1850)  115  In  more  moderate  weather 
the  vessel  tails  out  against  the  wind.  1860  MAURY  Phys. 
Geog.  Sea.  ii.  29  Sea-weed  always  'tails  to'  a  steady  or  a 
constant  wind.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.  s.  v.,  To  tail 
up  or  down  a  stream,  when  at  anchor  in  a  river,  is  as  a 
ship's  stern  swings. 

14.  Building.    Of  a  beam,  stone,  or  brick  :   To 
have  its  end  let  into  a  wall,  etc. :  cf.  8. 

1842-76  GWILT  Archit*  Gloss,  s.v.,  Where  the  end  of  a 
timber  lies  or  tails  upon  the  walls.  1892  MIDDLETON  Rome 
I.  62  Blocks  of  tufa  .  .tailing  3  to  5  inches  into  the  concrete 
backing;. 

15.  Of  a  stream  :    To  flow  or  fall  into.      (Cf. 
HEAD  v.  7.) 

1889  Blackw.  Mag.  Apr.  456  note,  The  Dorak  canal,  which 
tails  into  the  Jarrahi  river.  1900  Westttt.  Gaz.  10  July  2/2 
All  the  channels  and  spills  tailed  into  the  Ziraf. 

16.  Of  a  fish  :  To  show  its  tail  at  the  surface. 
1892  in  Daily  Neivs  21  May  5/2  The  Man  sees  there  is  no 

fly  up.    The  Man  sees  the  fish  are  tailing.    1908  Editi.  Rev* 
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Apr.  391  When  trout  are  '  tailing '  ihey  break  the  surface 
with  their  caudal  fin  as  they  grub  with  their  noses  for  water 
shrimps. 

17.  Calico-printing.     Of   a    colour,    etc. :    To 
spread  beyond  its  proper  limits  in  a  tail-like  blur. 

III.  With  adverbs. 

18.  Tail  away,   intr.    To  fall  away  in  a  tail  or 
straggling  line;  to  die  away. 

1860  RUSSELL  Diary  India  II.  xix.  369  They  were,  how- 
ever,  tailing  away  fast,  as  we  afterwards  discovered.  1905 
HIGH  ENS  Garden  Allah\\\t  The  arid,  sunburnt  tracts,  where 
its  life  centred  and  where  it  tailed  away  into  suburban  edges 
not  unlike  the  ragged  edges  of  worn  garments, 

19.  Tail   off    (out),     a.    trans.    To   cause   to 
fall  away  gradually  towards  the  end ;  to  taper  off. 

1837  STEUABT  Planter's  G.  (1828)  304  They  [artificial  hil 
locks]  should  be  well '  tailed  out ',  as  the  workmen  call  it,. . 
letting  their  hard  outline  imperceptibly  disappear,  and,  as 
it  were,  die  away  in  the  outline  of  the  adjoining  surface. 
1843  S.  LOVER  Handy  Andy  v,  He.. finished  it  in  a  gentle 
murmur— tailed  it  off  very  taper,  indeed. 

b.  intr.  To  fall  away  in  a  tail ;  to  diminish  and 
cease  ;  to  come  gradually  to  an  end  ;  to  subside. 

1854  HOOKER  Himal.  Jrnls.  I.  xvii.  396  It  tailed  off 
abruptly  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers.  1862  Lend.  Soc.  II. 
86  Already  the  weaker  horses  are  weeded  out,  and  the 
poorer  spirited  are  tailing  off.  1898  AllfattCs  Syst.  Med. 
V.  977  Tlie  dull  sound  of  valvular  tension  may  be  heard  to 
precede  it  [a  cardiac  bruit],  when  it  'tails  off'  from  the  first 
sound.  1905  F.  YOUNG  Sands  of  Pleasure  i.  iv,  His  voice 
tailed  off  into  a  sigh. 

c.  intr.  To  turn  tail,  take  to  flight,  go  or  run 
off ;  to  withdraw,  colloq. 

1841  F.  E.  FACET  S.  Antholin's  vii.  146  Mrs.  Spatterdash 
..tailed  off  at  last  to  a  dissenting  chapel.  1868  —  Lucretia 
102  He  ducked  his  head  ;  made  a  slouching  bow  ;  tailed  off 
to  his  pigs.  1877  KINGLAKK  Crimea  VI.  vi.  376  Some.. 
even  tailed  off.  1885  RIDER  HAGGARD  A".  Sobnnon's  M.  xvi, 
I  was  tailing  out  of  it  as  hard  as  my  legs  would  carry  me. 

cL  trans.  To  pass  and  leave  behind  (other  com 
petitors  in  a  race,  etc.). 

1852  BATEMAN  Aquatic  Notes  52  They  got  close  to  them 
at  Grassy  [corner],  but  were  tailed-off  in  the  Long  Reach. 
1907  Times  6  June  4/3  He  was. .one  of  the  leaders  for  half 
a  mile,  but  afterwards  he  was  tailed  off. 

20.  Tail  on.    a.  trans.  To  add  on  as  an  append 
age,     b.  intr.  To  join  on  in  the  rear. 

1825  (Jan.  3)  CAPT.  B.  HALL  in  Lockhart  Scott,  Anxious 
to  tail  on  a  branch  from  Melroie  to  meet  the  [projected  rail 
way  from  Berwick  to  Kelso].  x86a  MAVHEW  Boyhood  Luther 
L  (1863)  it  As  the  long  train  swept  by,  the  peasants  and 
villagers  tailed  on  to  the  rest.  1874  BURNIE  ./!/««.  Thomas 
451  A  superb  passenger  car  which  tails  on  to  the  trucks. 
1880  CLARK  RUSSELL  Sailors  Sweetheart  xiv,  All  hands 
tailing  on,  we  ran  it  [a  boom]  through  the  bowsprit  cap. 

Tail  (t^l),  ^-2  Forms  :  4-5  taille,  4-6  taylle, 
tayle,  taile,  (6  taile,  tale),  6-  tail.  [ME.  taille, 
a.  OF.  taillier,  3  sing.  pres.  taille  (S.  Leger  a  1000), 
to  cut,  shape  by  cutting,  determine  the  form 
of,  limit,  etc. ;  in  mod.F.  tattler  to  cut,  etc. ; 
=  Pr.  talhar,  talar.  Cat.  tallar,  Sp.  tajar,  Pg.  ta- 
Ihar,  It.  tagliarC)  to  cut:— late  pop.  and  med.L. 
taliarti  tallidrej  f.  tal(f)iat  in  cl.  L.  talea  rod, 
twig,  cutting  :  see  TALLY  $b^  OF.  taillier  gave 
taille  vbl.  sb.,  TAIL  sb2,  whence  again  taillier  vb. 
to  impose  a  tax  on,  to  tax  :  see  sense  6  below.] 
I.  In  literal  and  connected  senses. 

1 1.  trans.  To  cut,  esp.  to  a  certain  size  or  shape  ; 
to  shape,  fashion ;  well  tailed,  well  shaped  or 
fashioned.  See  also  TAILED///,  a.2  i.  Obs. 

c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  3154  Thenne  by-gan  this  clerkesto 
tayle  Parchemyn  and  lettres  dite.  1421  tr.  Stcrcta  Secret. , 
Priv.  Prw.  227  Thay  that  haue  the  shuldres  hangynge 
downe-ward  and  welle  taillet,  bene  fre  and  lyberall.  1558 
Ace.  Fratern.  Holy  Ghost,  Kasingstokc  (1882)  9  Paide  .. 
for  fellinge  the  oke . .  Item  payde . .  for  tallinge  and  sawinge 
of  the  same. 

f2.  To  cut  up,  cut  to  pieces,  slaughter.  Obs. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  IVaee  (Rolls)  14136  Arthur  sey 
|>e  day  gan  faille,  He  bod  £  stynte  his  folk  to  taille. 

[Taile  in  K.  Atisaunder  2133  (Weber)  is  a  scribal  error; 
MS.  Bodley,  Laud  Misc.  622  has  (L  2137)  '  Bigynne}?  joure 
fomen  coile  Alto  slei^tte  &  nousth  to  spoyle  '.] 

t3.  To  put  into  shape,  trim,  make  ready.  (Cf. 
OF.  metre  en  taille.)  Obs. 

£1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  115  Dauid  of  Scotland 
hasted  to  be  bataile,  Walter  Spek  ros  on  hand,  J>e  folk  to 
forme  £  taile.  c  1330  — Chron.  Woce  (Rolls)  12081  Mari 
ners  dighte  J>em..per  takel  for  to  righte  &  taille.  c  1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxiii.  (vii  Steven's)  237  pai . . bad  raalchus  he 
suld  hyme  taile,  &  pas  to  |>e  towne  fore  vitale. 

H.  [a.  AF.  tattler,  OF.  taillier  in  sense  '  to  de 
termine,  fix,  appoint ' :  cf.  the  Sc.  form  TAJLYE. 
But,  in  sense  5,  in  later  use  app.  f.  TAIL  s&.2  3.] 

f4.  To  decide  or  determine  in  a  specified  way; 
to  settle,  arrange,  or  fix  (a  matter). 

[OF.  taillier:  cf.  £1250  in  Godef.  'Puis  fu  la  pais  ensi 
taillie  que. .'.] 

c  1315  SMORFHAM  Poems  vii.  817  And  was  bat  conseyl  so 
y-tayled,  pat  hyt  ne  my;te  habbe  faylled  To  bote  of  manne, 
1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  xvui.  238  (Edin.  MS.)  At  that  tymehe 
wald  him  taile.  To  dystroy  wp  sa  clene  the  land,  That  nane 
suld  leve  tharin  llffand.  Ibid.  xix.  188  (MS.  C)  [see  TAILVE 
v.  2j.  c  14*5  WVNTOUM  Cm.  vin.  5300  (Cotton  MS. )  Had 
be  Talbot.  as  talyt  [Wewyss  MS,  tal^eii]  was,  lustit,  he 
had  suelt  in  bat  plnsse.  M7»~3  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  24/1 
Yf  the  scid  William  Lord  lierkuley  and  Johan  his  wyfe. . 
cause  or  suffre  any  recovere  to  be  had  or  tayled  ayenst  theym 

..by  their  covyne  or  assent. 
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1  5.  trans.  Law.  To  limit  (an  estate  of  inherit 
ance)  to  the  donee  and  his  heirs  general  or  special ; 
to  grant  in  tail  (TAIL  sb?  3)  ;  to  tie  up  by  entail ; 
to  ENTAIL. 

[1191  BRITTON  n.  iii.  §  9:  see  TAIL  o.]  1425  in  E.  E. 
Wills  64  My  lande  J?at  js  tayled  to  him.  1415  Rolls  of 
Parlt.  IV.  274/2  By  cause  ye  name  of  Due  of  Norffolke  is 
tallied  to  me,  and  to  my  heirs  males  of  my  body  commyng  : 
and  ye  name  of  Erel  of  Norffolke  is  tallied  to  me,  and  to  my 
heirs  of  my  body  commyng  generaly.  1483  Ibid.  VI. 253/1 
Hereditaments,  that  were  tailled  to  hym,  or  to  eny  other  of 
his  Auncesters,  by  dede  or  withoute  dede.  1301  Phtmpton 
Corr.  (Camden)  152  If  Mr.  Eleson  can  fynd  any  of  your 
lands  tailed  to  the  here  male,  send  copies  therof ;  I  thinke 
none  be.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng,  \.  xli.  (1739)66 
In  latter  times  this  estate  was  also  tailed,  or  cut  out  some 
times  to  the  Sons  and  Daughters  severally.  1864  SERJT. 
MANNING  in  Athenaeum  27  Feb.  302/2  The  great  land 
holders.. obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament,  called  the  statute 
de  donis,  which  directed  that  thenceforth  the  will  of  the 
donor  should  be  strictly  observed.  Upon  this  the  lands  so 
tailed  (appointed)  became  inalienable. 

III.  Related  to  tail  tax,  impost  (TAIL  $b2  2). 
t6.  trans.  To  impose  a  'tail'  or  tax  upon  ;  to  tax. 

[OF.  taillier,  med.L.  taKJ^iare,  Du  Cange.]  Obs. 

£1330  R.  BRUNNE  Citron.  Wace  (Rolls)  2382  fe  Duk  of 
Cornewaille,  Al  be  soub  tyl  hym  gan  taylle.  Ibid,  16550 
Ffro  Scotland  vntil  Cornewaille,  Al  be  lond  gan  bey  [the 
Saxons]  taille.  1474  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  165/1  That  the 
Maier,  Bailyfs  and  Cominalte.  .to  xxli  only  . .  shulden  be 
assessed,  taxed  and  tailed.  1515  Ln.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II. 
Ixii.  [Ixv.]  210  Nowe  they  tayle  tneyr  people  at  theyr  plea 
sure.  11577  SIR  T.  SMITH  Conuniv.  Eng.  (1633)  263  In 
France  the  Lords  doe  taile  them  whom  they  call  their  sub 
jects  at  their  pleasure  and  cause  them  to  pay  summes  of 
money. 

IV.  Related  to  tail*,  tally  (TAIL  sb.-  4). 

f  7.  trans.  To  mark  or  record  on  a  tally ;  to 
charge  (a  person)  with  a  debt ;  transf.  to  make  a 
mark  on,  to  mark.  Obs. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  429  5if  I  bigge  and  bonve  it,  but 
;if  it  be  ytailled  [v.r.  tailled,  1393  C.  vin.  35  y-tayled]  I 
ibrjete  it  as  ;erne.  ?  (71500  Chester  PI.  vii.  410  Nay,  he 
come  by  night — all  things  lafte — Our  tuppes  with  tar  to 
tayle.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  xi.  i.  §  10  His  bond  of  two 
thousand  pounds  wherewith  he  was  tailed,  continued  un- 
cancelled,  and  was  called  on  the  next  Parliament. 

t  8.  intr.  To  deal  by  tally,  or  on  credit.   Obs. 

1514  SIR  R.  JERNEGAN  Let.  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mein.{\Tz\}  I. 
App.  v.  10  They  [of  the  garrison]  had  offered  the  victuallers 
to  taylle  with  them  and  to  set  it  upon  scores:.. for  mony 
they  had  none.  1570  FOXE  A.  fy  M.  (ed.  2)  413/1  He  was 
in  great  debt..dryuen  to  tale  [so  edd.  1576-83;  ed.  1596 
talhe]  for  his  owne  cates. 

1 9.  trans.  To  tally  or  agree  with ;  to  equal ;  = 
TALLY  v.1  5.  Obs. 

1638  FORD  Lady's  Trial  \\\.  iii,  Sure  this  bulk  of  mine, 
Tails  in  the  size  !  a  tympany  of  greatness,  Puffs  up  too 
monstrously  my  narrow  chest. 

Tail,  z>.3  [Local  variant  of  TILL  v.~\  trans. 
To  set  (a  trap  or  snare) ;  to  bait  (a  trap). 

1862  Telegram  (Yeovil)  15  Feb.,  The  defendant,  .proceeded 
some  distance  lower,  and  tailed  another  trap.  1809  C.  K. 
PAUL  Memories  250  To  tail  a  trap,  to  set  or  bait  it.  1901 
Blackw.  Mag.  Nov.  691/1  There  are  the  traps  to  tail. 

Tail,  Tailage,  obs.  ff.  TALE,  TALLAGK  sb± 

tTarlard.  Obs.  In^taylard.  [f.  TAIL  tf.i 
+  -Aiux]  One  with  a  tail. 

An  opprobrious  epithet  founded  on  a  legend  told  first  of 
St.  Augustine  at  Dorchester  (or  Rochester),  and  later  of 
Thomas  a  Becket  in  Kent,  in  which  the  people  of  these 
places  were  said  to  be  cursed  with  tails  for  indignities  done 
by  attaching  a  tail  to  these  holy  men.  See  Layamoq  29535-86, 
Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  n.  ii.  §  22,  Lambarde  Kent  400,  Stanley 
Hist.  Mem.  Cant.  (1872)  I.  53,  and  references  in  the  last.  On 
the  continent,  tails  used  to  Tie  ascribed  to  Englishmen  gene- 
rally.  Cf.  TAILED  '  i  and  LONG-TAIL  2  a. 

13..  Coer  de  L.  724  The  kyng  callid  Rychard  be  name, 
And  clepyd  hym  taylard,  and  sayde  hym  schame.  Ibid, 
1996.  /M&BII*  The  emperour.. cried, as  uncourteys:  Out, 
taylards,  of  my  paleys  !  Now  go  and  say  your  tayled  king 
That  I  owe  him  no  thing. 

Tail-board  (t^-lb6<ud).  [f.  TAIL  si  I  +  BOARD.] 

1.  The  board  at  the  hinder  end  of  a  cart,  barrow, 
van,  etc. ;  usually  one  attached  to  the  bottom  by  a 
hinge,  and  capable  of  being  suspended  at  various 
angles  for  convenience  in  loading,  etc. 

1805  Chron.\nAnn.  Reg.  376/1  She  was  crushed  bet  ween  the 
tail-board  of  the  cart  and  the  house.  1847  ALB.  SMITH  Chr. 
Tadpole  xlvi.  (1879)  405  Have  you.. a  shutter,  or  the  tail 
board  of  a  cart. .you  can  carry  him  on?  1881  YOUNG  Ev. 
Man  his  Oivn  Mechanic  §  1072  The  parts  which  compose 
the  barrow  may  be  enumerated  as  the  two  sides,  the  front, 
the  tail  board,  the  bottom,  the  wheel,  and  the  legs. 

2.  (Seequot.) 

1841  TOTTEN  Naval  Textbk.  (U.S.)  411  Tailboards,  in 
shipbuilding,  the  carved  work  between  the  cheeks,  fastened 
to  the  knee  of  the  head. 

Tailed  (t?>Id),  a.  and///,  a  1  Also  4-5  ytailed. 
[f.  TAIL  j/>.i  and  z'.1  -f  -ED.] 

1.  Having,  or  famished  with,  a  tail  or  tails;  in 
Zool.  and  Sot.  —  CADDATE.  Often  in  parasynthe- 
tic  comb.,  as  long-tailed,  white-tailed,  etc. 

1297  R. GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8821  Men iseie iwispe  tailede  sterre, 
"  it  gret  bodiinge  is,  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  158 


TAILING. 

f  That  called  the  tailed  -bandage,  used  in  compound  fractures. 
1848  DICKENS  Dombey  v,  [A]  blue  baize  tailed  coat.  1890 
JULIA  BALI.ARD  A  tnonff  Moths  17  The  hinder  wings  tailed. 

t  b.  Of  cattle  :  =*  TAGGED  3.  Obs. 

'539    Witt  ff'    Myrth    of  Puritan^   Somerset    26    Oct. 
(MS.),  To  John  Hore  a  tayfyd  heffer.     1543  Will  7.  Popyll, 
Shapivicki  Sotn.  9  Jan.,  ij  steyres  a  taylyd  &  a  sterryd. 
t  C.  Of  malt  :   Containing  the  tails.   Obs. 

174*  Loud,  ff  Country  Brewer  i.  (ed.  4)  75  This  Caution 
against  using  tailed  or  dusty  Malt. 

d.   Tailed  rime  (rarely  tail-rime],  rendering  of 

F.    rime    cottde,   med.L.    rithmus   caudatits    (see 

COUWEE),  applied  to  a  couplet,  triplet,  or  stanza 

1   with  a  tail,  tag,  or  additional  short  line,  either 

unrimed  or  riming  with  another  tag  further  on. 

1890  Cent.  Diet.  s.  v.  Ri>ne\,  Tailed  rime.     1893  TRAILI, 

i    Soc.  Eng.  I.  iv.  448  [Verses]  in  rime  conte.     Note,  Or  tail- 

rime  [ed.  1898  (also  called  tailed-rime)]  :  a  stanza  where  some 

lines,  usually  the  third  and  sixth,  are  shorter  (e.g.  Chaucer's 

Rime  of  Sir  Thopas). 

2.  ppl.  a.  Deprived  of  the  tail  or  tails. 

1550  Proclam.  Edw.  VI  20  Oct.,\Vheate..  of  the  meanest 
sorte,  not  cleane  or  tailed.  1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  I  L  S 
Topped  and  tailed  turnips. 

Tailed  (t/ild),  ///.  a£     [f.  TAIL  v2  +  -Em.] 

1  1.  Cut  ;  esp.  cut  to  a  special  shape  or  size. 

c  1430  Two  Cookcry-bks.  55  Take  Roysonys  of  cornunce.. 
&  taylid  Datys  y-kyt  a-long.  a  1552  LBLAND//ZM.  V.  If.  66 
Mr.  Brainton.  .dyd  fetch  much  tayled  Stone  there  toward 
his  buildinges. 

2.  Law.  Of  lands  and  tenements  :  Granted, 
settled,  or  held  in  tail  (see  TAIL  ^.-5);  =  ENTAILED. 
Obs.  or  arch. 

"430-3"  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  378/1  Toward  eny  tailled 
!  land.  ci475  Ifarl.  Contin.  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  502,  I.. 
condempne  .  .  alle  thy  londes  taylede  and  not  taylede  to 
beapplyede  to  the  use  of  thekynge  for  ever.  1523  IMTZHEHH. 
Surv.  18  b,  Another  forme  of  landes  tayled  with  a  remayndre 
ouer.  1593  Calr.  Laing  Charters  (1899)  309  Outwith  the 
teylit  land  and  toftis  presentlie  occupiit. 

Tail-end  (t^l^nd).     [f.  TAIL  sb^  +  END  st>.] 

1.  The  hindmost  or  lowest  end  of  anything  ;  that 
part  which  is  opposite  the  head:  cf.  TAIL  j^.1  4. 

1837  M.  DONOVAN  Dom,  Kcon.  II.  277  A  tail-end  of  a  rump 
of  beef,  weighing  12^  jh.,  when  boiled  gave  ii  lb.  of  bone. 
1871  MORRIS  in  Mackail  Life  (1899)  1.255  Two  or  three  tail- 
ends  of  glaciers  dribbled  over  them  [cliffs].  1880  L.  WALLACE 
Ben  Hur  iv.  vii,  A  dray  with  low  wheels  and  broad  axle, 
surmounted  by  a  box  open  at  the  tail-end. 

attrib.  1904  W'estnt.  Gaz.  \\  Jan.  2/1  Fielder  bowled  very 
well  indeed  at  the  tail-end  men  of  the  Victorian  eleven. 
fb.  spec.  The  backside,  rump  :    =  TAIL  sf>.1  5. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  395  Were  I  brougte  abedde,  but  if 
my  tnille-ende  it  made,  Sholde  no  ryngynge  do  me  ryse,  nr  I 
were  rype  to  dyne.  1401  Pol,  Poems  (Rolls)  II,  50  Quench 
ing  of  torches  in  3011  tayl-ende. 

c-  fig-  \  esP>  the  concluding  part  of  nn  action, 
period  of  time,  etc.  :  cf.  TAIL  sb.^  4!). 

1845  DARWIN  in  Life  fy  Lett.  (1887)  II.  31,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  have  not  even  the  tail-end  of  a  fact  in  English  /ool.i^y 
to  communicate.  1872  ULACK  Adv.  Phaeton  xxii,  The  tail- 
end  of  a  shower  caught  us.  1887  Spectator  17  Sept.  1240 
At  the  tail-end  of  the  Session. 

2.  The  end  or  tip  of  a  tail.  rare. 

3.  =  TAILING  vbl.  sb.^  2  a. 

1859  GEO.  ELIOT  A.  Bcde  vi,  Everybody  'ud  be  wanting 
bread  made  o'  tail-ends. 

Hence  Tail-e'nder,  one  that  is  at  the  tail-end. 

1895  Outing  <U.  S.)  XXVI.  31/1  Six  teal  flew  across  the 
water,  and  I  downed  the  tailender.  1908  Daily  Chron. 
8  Jan.  5/7  The  Australians..  failed  because  they  could  not 
get  our  tail-enders  out. 

Taller  (t^-toi).  Angling,  [f.  TAIL  z/.i  +  -EK  i.] 
A  fish  that  tails  :  see  TAIL  v.^  16. 


iiled  maniac  so.  1413  t'ilgr.  Sffivle  (Caxton)  i.  xx.  (1859) 
'Ihenne  answered  this  tailed  worm.  '594  BLUNDEVIL 
Exerc.  v.  xii.  (1636)  556  He  is  cared  and  tailed  like  a  Rat. 
1601  HOLLAND  Fliny  (1634)  1.352  Panthers  are  not  after  the 
same  manner  tailed.  1767  GOOCH  Treat.  Wounds  1.  147 


1899  BUXTON  in  iQMCVnl.  Jan.  120  A  moderate  performer 
with  the  rod.  .will  often.,  pick  up  a  grubber  under  the  bank, 
a  bulger  here,  a  tailer  there.  1899  Daily  Ne^vs  22  Apr.  8/3 
Now,  like  a  fan,  the  broad,  waving  tail  of  a  '  tailer  '  shows 
yellow  in  upper  air. 

Tailet  (U'l-let).  rare.  [f.  TAIL  J£.I  +  -ET.]  A 
minute  tail  or  tail-like  appendage. 

1817  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  xxiii.  (1618)  II.  346  Though 
the  wings  are  the  principal  instruments  of  the  flight  of 
insects,  yet  there  are  others  subsidiary  to  them...  These  are 
winglets.  tailets,  booklets. 

Tailing  (t^-lirj),  vbl.  sbl    [f.  TAIL  z/.i  +  -ING  i.] 

1.  The  action  of  TAIL  v.\  in  its  various  senses. 
1703  MOXON  MecJi.  Exerc.  267  You  must  Cement  pieces 

to  the  ends  of  your  bricks  for  tailing,  or  to  make  them 
longer.  1781  P.  I'ECKI*OKO  Hunting  (1802)  70  note,  The 
tailing  of  them  [hounds'  ears]  is  usually  uune  before  they 
are  put  out.  18*9  A'/i/.  Philos.  I.  Hydraulics  iii.  26  (Usef. 
Knowl.  Soc)  The  tailing  of  mill-streams  only  occurs  in  the 
winter  seasons,  or  at  times  when  there  is  a  profusion  of 
water.  1840  HOOD  Up  Rhine  44  Short  as  the  course  was, 
it  led  to  a  great  deal  of  what  the  turfmen  call  tailing.  1854 
SCOFFERN  in  Orrs  Circ.  Sc.,  Cketn.  494  Mercury,  holding 
but  a  slight  portion  of  any  impurity,  dissolved,  loses  its 
property  of  cohering  into  globular  drops.  .,  and  assumes  the 
..appearance  designated  by  the.  .term  tatting,  that  is  to  say 
each..  aggregation  is.  .an  irregularly  elongated  bar  or  tail. 
1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  /Jut.  ttreakf.-t.  iv.  86  They  will  not 
get  up  again  in  the  race,..  And  the  rest  of  them,  what  a 
'tailing  off!'  1860  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  327  Moored 
in  6  fat  horns.,  clear  from  tailing  into  shoal  water. 

2.  //.  A  name  for  the  inferior  qualities,  leavings, 
or  residue  of  any  product  ;  foots,  bottoms. 

a.  Grain  or  flour  of  inferior  quality  ;  tail  grain,  etc.  b. 
Mining.  The  residuum  after  most  of  the  valuable  ore  has 
been  extracted.  c.  A  decomposed  outcrop  of  a  vein  or 
bed.  d.  Tanning-,  see  quot.  e.  General. 

a.  1764  JfmnMV  Rust.  III.  xii.  40,  I  supposed,  .that  they 


TAILING. 

would  go  to  the  tailing,  or  off-fall  corn.  1846  Ostorne 
Times  24  Aug.,  For  a  bushel  of  best  wheat  they  pay  75.,  for 
first  tailings  they  pay  6s.  for  second  tailings  55.  the  bushel. 
1883  Harper's  Mag.  )untrfl 2  All  that  is  left— no  longer 
wheat— is  divided  into  '  middlings '  and  '  tailings  '.  b. 
1864  WESTGABTH  Colony  Victoria  xi.  222  His  people  were 
content  with '  tailings ',  and  places  abandoned  by  tne  colonists. 
1874  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  fy  Mining  x>  In  the  river-beds 
..are  large  accumulations  of '  tailings ',  rich  in  gold,  which 
escaped  under  the  primitive  processes  of  washing  formerly 
in  use.  1901  Scotsman  3  Apr.  6/7,  1570  tons  of  tailings 
produced  by  cyanide  process  yielded  138  ozs.  C.  1881 
RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Blossom,  the  oxidized  or  decom 
posed  outcrop  of  a  vein  or  coal-bed,  more  frequently  the 
falter.. .Called. .tailing.  d.  1883  C.  T.  DAVIS  Manuf. 
Leather  x.  (1897)  174  In  one  of  these  [methods)  the  tanning- 
liquor  which  has  been  in  use  for  some  time,  is  made  use  of 
under  the  name  of  '  tailines ',  or  sour  liquor.  e.  1889 
Daily  Xtwi  28  Feb.  7/2  We  fancy  that  out  of  the  rejected 
mass  of  papers  there  are  very  few  '  tailings  worth  sifting. 

3.  The  end  or  latter  part :  cf.  TAIL  J*.>  4. 

1646  SIR  J.  TEMPLE  Irish  Retell,  n.  53,  I  shall  hope  to 
get  the  rest  of  my  tailing  together,  and  make  such  further 
provision  of..materialls  as  may  enable  mee  to  goe  through 
with  the  same.  1896  KIPLING  Seven  Sens  (1897)  30  Good 
Lord,  they  slipped  behind  us  In  the  tailing  of  our  wake  ! 
fb.  spec.  =TAiLrf.i4g.  Olis. 

1684  I.  MATHER  Remark.  Provid.  (1856)  43  The  vessel 
was  driven  on  the  tailings  of  a  ledge  of  rocks,  where  the  sea 
broke  violently. 

c.  Arch.  See  quot. :  cf.  TAIL  rf.l  4  i. 

1842  GWILT  Archil.  Gloss.,  Tailing,  the  part  of  a  pro 
jecting  stone  or  brick  inserted  in  a  wall.  1856  S.  C.  BREFS 
Gloss.  Terms  s.  v.,  The  stone  steps  of  a  staircase  have  a 
tailing  of  about  9  inches,  in  order  to  support  them. 

d.  Surf.   =  TAIL  s61  4J.  rare. 
1864  in  WEBSTER. 

4.  In  calico-printing :  A  fault  of  impression,  in    ' 
which  the  colours  are  blurred  :  see  TAIL  I'.l  17. 

5.  altrib.  and    Comb.,   as  tailing-assay,  -barley,    \ 
-corn,  -heap,  -sand,  -wheat;  tailings-man,  -mill; 
tailing-mob,  a  herd  of  cattle  regularly  tailed  or 
herded  ;   tailing-rope,  A'aut.  =  TAIL-ROPE  2  a. 

1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  fy  Mining  106  Yielding.. a  , 
little  over  $7.15  per  ton,  exclusive  of  their  Mailing-assay  of 
$3. 76  per  ton.  1747  Gsiitl.  Mag.  311  The  "tailing  corn  may 
soon  be  cleaned,  c  1830  Glouc.  Farm  Rep.  29  in  Libr,  Use/.  \ 
Knoivl,,  Hitsb.  Ill,  Their  food . . in  winter  [is]  raw  potatoes, 
with  tailing  corn,  whey,  and  skimmed  milk.  1899  Daily 
Nevjs  13  Oct.  3/1  The  immense  *tailing  heaps  thrown  up  by  ' 
the  various  companies  have  proved  an  excellent  means  of 
defence,  forming  earthworks  which  command  the  town 
[Kimberley]  from  every  side.  1885  MRS.  C.  PRAED  Head 
Station  266  The  beasts  were.,  made  to  join  what  was  called 
the  '*tailing  mob',  or  those  which  had  been  constantly  1 
herded.  1495  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  107  *Taylyng 
Ropes  for  the  Mayne  sayle..vj  ;  Crane lynes for  the  Mayne 
Toppe..j.  1890  Golilf.  Victoria  21  Recent  assays  of  the 
'tailing  sand.  1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  <$•  Mining  40 
The  remainder  comprising  9  trammers,  6  mill-men,  i  ^tail 
ings-man  [etc.].  Ibid.  186  The  silver  or  *tailings  mill  has 
not  undergone  any  change.  1862  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  286  When . . 
the .  .'tailing-wheat  or '  gristing '  is  sound  and  of  good  quality. 

t  Tai'ling,  vbl.  sb.'*  Obs.  Also4-ende.  [t. 
TAIL  v.-  +  -ING  !.]  ?  Tallying,  reckoning. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  ix.  74  Ho  is.  .Trewe  of  his  tonge 
..And  trusti  of  his  taylende  [B.  viti.  82  tailende,  taylyng] 
take})  bote  his  owne. 

Tailing  (t?-lin),///.  a.  [f.  TAIL  v.1  +  -INC  2.] 
That  tails. 

1899  BUXTON  in  i9/7i  Cent.  Jan.  121  There  is  the  '  tailing ' 
fish  (trout],  feeding  on  caddis  snail  or  shrimp,  breaking  the 
surface.  1908  Edin.  Rev.  Apr.  391  Offering  the  '  tailing  '  fish 
a  floating  fly. 

Taillable,  Taillage,  obs.  ff.  TALLIABLE, 
TALLAGE. 

II  Taille.  [F.  faille  (formerly  tal',  ta'y',  now 
lay')  (12th  c.)  cut:  see  TAIL  rf.2] 

1.  Cut,  shape,  form  ;    shape  of  the  bust  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  waist ;  figure,  build,  make.     In 
Dress-making,  the  waist  or  bodice  of  a  gown ;  the 
style  or  fit  of  this. 

1663  PEPYS  Diary  13  July,  Mrs.  Stewart, ..with  her  sweet 
eye,  little  Roman  nose,  and  excellent  taiile,  is  now  the 

?-eate.st  beauty  I  ever  saw.    1697  VANBRUGH /?£/«/$£  iv.  vi, 
ou  would  not  think  it  impossible  a  person  of  a  worse  taiile 
than  mine  might  be  a  modern  man  of  quality. 

2.  In  old  French  law,  a  tax  :  see  TAIL  sb.%  ^  b. 
Taille,  obs.  f.  TAIL,  TALE,  TALLY. 

II  Taille-douce  (ta'y'dws).  Obs.  Also  7  tale- 
doux,  8  tali-douce.  [Fr.,  =  soft  cutting.]  En 
graving  on  a  metal  plate  with  a  graver  or  burin, 
as  distinguished  from  work  with  the  dry  point,  and 
from  etching. 

1650  EVELYN  Diary  21  June,  A  booke  of  statues . .  by 
which  one  may  discover  many  errors  in  the  taiile  douce  of 
Perrier.  1657  in  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  II.  App.  541  That 
no  printers.. imprint,  or  cause  to  be  imprinted  any  work  or 
works,  book  or  books,  taledoux  or  taledouxes.  1675  Loud. 
Gaz.  No.  980/4  He  already  hath  108  Plates.. cut  m  Taille 
Douce.  1718  A.  NISBET  Ess.  Armories  Index  Terms, 
Sable,  Black,  is  known  in  Tali-douce  by  perpendicular  and 
horizontal  Hatches.  1810  Q.  Rev.  III.  203  Plates  engraved, 
as  Malte-Brun  tells  us,  in  taiile  douce. 

Tailless  (t?-l|les),  a.  [f.  TAIL  rf.i  +  -LESS.] 
Having  no  tail ;  deprived  of  a  tail. 

15 . .  Songs  Costume  (Percy  Soc.)  88  Elsse  our  horse  and 
mayres  shal  be  All  taylesse  at  the  Cart.  1781  PENNANT 

ft1a,irufeds  I.  109  Tailless  D[eer].     Ibid.  II.  405  Tailles' 

xvi,   He  ' 
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batrachians.  1874  T.  HARDY  Madding  Cro-uil  xxvi,  Never 
did  a  fragile  tailless  sentence  convey  a  more  perfect  meaning. 
1887  Fields  July  7/1  Tailless  schipperkes.  1893  [see  next]. 

Hence  Tai  llessness. 

1891  Pall  Mall  C.  24  Feb.  3/1  Our  universal  lawlessness. 
1893  \Vestm.  Cm.  22  Sept.  1/2  The  little  black  Schipperkes, 
the  tailless  dogs  of  the  Belgian  bargees  ; . .  their  lawlessness 
was  a  fraud. 

||  Tailleur  :  see  TALLIEB.  Taillie,  \ariant  of 
TAILTB.  Taillour  :  see  next. 

Tailor  (tel'lai),  sb.  Forms :  see  below.  [ME. 
a.  AF.  taillour  =  OF.  iailleor,  -eur  (oblique  case 
of  taillcr(r)e)  ;  in  mod.F.  tailleur  =  Pr.  talador 
(nom.  talaire),  Cat.  tallador,  Sp.  tattador  engraver, 
lajador  cutter,  It.  tagliatore  cutter :— late  L.  or 
Com.  Romanic  taliator-em  (nom.  taliator)  cutter, 
agent-n.  from  taliare  to  cut :  see  TAIL  ».2  In  Fr. 
the  word  had,  and  still  has,  the  general  sense  of 
cutter,  hewer,  sculptor  (tail/enr  de  pierre,  de  bois, 
de  cnir,  d 'images,  etc.),  but  already  in  the  1 3th  c. 
was  used  absolutely  for  tailleur  d'/iabits,  de  robes, 
med.L.  taliator  vestinni,  robanim,  cutter  out  or 
fashioner  of  clothes,  tailor.  The  latter  use  is  found 
in  Fjig.  from  the  1 4th  c.,  the  general  sense  '  cutter ' 
being  rare  and  doubtful :  cf.  1297, 1:141 2,  in  sense  1.] 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

«.  3  [taylur],  tailor,  4-5  taillour,  4-7  taylour, 
4-9  taylor.  5  tay lore, tay Her,  5-7tayler,tailour, 
6-  tailor. 

[1296  in  Fenlnnd  ^V.  <$-  Q.  (1905)  July  210  Dilecto  nobis  in 
Xpo  Ricardo  de  Masham  dicto  le  Taylur.]  1297  Tailor 
[see  B.  i].  1318-19  in  Trans.  Shropsh.  Arch.  Soc.  Ser.  in. 
III.  54  Ricardus  le  laylor  de  Luytel  Shrowardyn.  1362 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  XI.  181  Trewe  tiliers  on  erjje  laillours 
\-j.  r.  laliour]  &  souteris.  14..  I'ac.  in  \Vr.-Wiilcker  629/1 
Taylere,  scissor.  1484  CAXTON  Fairies  of  A  If  once  xiii,  A 
layller..as  good  a  workman  of  his  craft,  as  ony..al  lhat 
tyme  in  alle  the  world.  1573-80  BARET  Air.  T  10  A 

1'ailour,  sntor  vestiarius.    [See  also  B.  i.] 

0.  chiefly  north,  dial,  and  Sc.  4-5  taliour, 
5  taljer,  -?our,  -yowr,  5-6  tailjour,  tayl^or, 
-your,  -e}our,  taill-.  tayllyour,  6  tal}ear, 
-yeor,  tail;eour,  -e5our,  -yeour,  -yeur,  tel- 
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5(e)our,  -yeour,  9  dial,  taylior,  teaylear. 
1415  in   York  Myst.  Introd,  26  Taillyoures.     £14 
in  Wr.- 


illyo 
-W flicker  650/20  Hie  sissort  tayle^our. 


1423  Vac. 
14 . .  Nom. 


TAILOR. 

H.  B.  WALTERS  in  Church  Bells  96  '  Nine  Tailors  make  a 
man  ',  is  said  to  be  really  'nine  tellers  ',  '  tellers  '  being  the 
strokes  for  male,  female,  or  child,  in  a  funeral  knell  or  passing 
bell.  3X3  for  male.  [In  Dorset  these  strokes  are  said  to  be 
called  tailors:  Acad,  n  Feb.  1899,  190/1.] 

2.  A  name  given  to  several  kinds  of  fish,  as  a. 
The  tailor-herring  and  the  tailor-shad  :  see  6.     b. 
The  Silversides.     o.  The  Bleak       d.  The  Austra 
lian   Skipjack,    Temnodon    saltator    (New   South 
Wales). 

1676  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  625  In  the  Creeks  are  great  store 
of  small  fish,  as  Perches,  Crokers,  Taylors,  Eels.  1860 
BARTLETT  Diet.  Atiter.%  Tailor,  a  fish  resembling  the  shad, 
but  inferior  to  it  in  size  and  flavor.  .  .  On  the  Potomac, 
the  Blue  fish  is  called  a  Salt-water  tailor.  1880  Rep. 
Roy.  Comnt.  Fisheries  N.  S.  Wales  22  The  '  Tailor  ',  is 
well  known  in  Port  Jackson.  The  young  fish  are  con 
stantly  making  their  appearance  in  shoals  in  the  summer 
season,  1883  Fisheries  Exhib,  Catal.  (ed.  4)  176  Schnapper, 
Mullet,  Jew-fish,  Taylor,  Travalley,  Black-fish.  1888  [see  6]. 
1890  Fishing  Gaz.  18  Jan.  32/1  All  Thames  anglers  know 
that  bleak  are  nick-named  tailors. 

3.  Short    for    TAILOR-BIRD,  proud  tailor   (see 
PROUD  a.  10). 

1848  Zoologist  VI.  2138  Goldfinches..  .That  bird  is  in  fact 
here  [Leicestershire]  known  solely  as  a  '  proud-tailor  ',  though 
for  brevity's  sake.  .they,  .speak  of  it  simply  as  a  teelor. 

4.  a.  dial.  A  kind  of  caterpillar,     b.  A  tipula  or 
daddy-long-legs. 

1682  LISTER  G&dart  Of  Insects  131  A  creature  furnished 
with  2  wings  and  6  long  Feet  called  by  us  when  boyes,  the 


ibid.  685/25  Hie  st'ssor,  a  tayl^or.  c  1440  Proinp  Pan>. 
486/1  Talyowre, scissor.  1443  Aberdeen  Regr.  (1844)  I.  9 The 
tal^oures sal  fynd  [etc.].  1474  A cc.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  1. 24 
To  a  tailjour  that  makis  the  Kingis  hos.  1483  Snrtees  Jlf/sc. 
(1888)  28  On  Breyerton,  talker.  1483  Cath.  Angl*  377/1  A 
Tayl  your  (A .  Tay  Igore),  sartor,  scissor,  c  1500  Songs  Costume 
(Percy  Soc.)  62  I'ailyeouris  and  sowtaris,  blist  be  ye.  1530 
PALSGR.  279/1  Tayllyour,  coustiirier.  154^  Compl.  Scot. 
xvti.  150  1'hy  father  vas  ane  mecanyc  tailpur.  a  1568 
Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlvi.  64  Ane  nobill  tel5eour  in  this 
toun.  1573  Ibid,  xxxix.  202  Thay  socht  na  taile^ours  for 
to  busc  thair  breikis.  1580  J.  HAY  Cert.  Demandes  vii.  in 
Cath.  Tractates  (S.T.S.)  37  Tailyeours,  skinnars  and  wther 
artisans.  1583  Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis  567  He  causit  an 
talyeor  turne  it. 
B.  Signification. 

I.  ( One  whose  business  is  to  make  clothes  *  (J.) ; 
a  maker  of  the  outer  garments  of  men,  also  some 
times  those  of  women,  esp.  riding-habits,  walking 
costumes,  etc.     See  also  MERCHANT-TAILOR. 

(Although  historically  the  tailor  is  the  cutter,  in  the 
trade  the  '  tailor  '  is  the  man  who  sews  or  makes  up  what 
the  '  cutter '  has  shaped.) 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6391  A  robe  he  let  him  ssape  uerst 
of  blod  red  scarlet  bere  pe  ssarpe  stones  bi  he  stret  is  tailors 
were,  .pe  tailors  corue  so  moni  peces  uor  is  robe  ne  ssolde 
pow^e.  c  1412  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  472  The  taillours 
..moot  heer-after  soone  Shape  in  be  feeld.  1466  Mann.  $• 
Househ.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  354  Herry  Galle  taylour,.  .axsethe 
for  makenge  of  a  longe  gowne  of  pewke,  ij.  s.  1504 
WRIOTHESLEY  Chron.  (Camden)  I.  5  This  yeare  the  Taylors 
sued  to  the  Kinge  to  be  called  Marchant  taylors.  1530 
PALSGR.  68  A  tayllours  wyfe  or  a  woman  tayllyour.  1595 
SHAKS.  John  iv.  ii.  195,  I  saw  a  Smith. .With  open  mouth 

i    swallowing  a  Taylors  newes.     1597  —  2  Hen.  7K,  in.  ii. 

I  164  Shal,  What  Trade  art  thou  Feeble?  Feeble.  AWomans 
Taylor  sir..  .Fal...  But  if  he  had  beene  a  mans  Taylor,  he 
would  haue  prick'd  you.  1611  RICH  Honest.  Age  (Percy 
Soc.)  34,  I  doe  see  the  wisedome  of  women  to  be  still  ouer- 
reached  by  Taylers,  that  can  euery  day  induce  them  to  as 
many  new  fangled  fashions  as  they  please  to  inuent.  1663 
PEPYS  Diary  25  May,  Into  the  Coach  again,  and  taking 
with  me  my  wife's  taylor.  1704  J.  PITTS  Ace.  ftlokani- 
metans  iii.  (1738)  21  They  all  sit  down  cross-legg'd,  as 
Taylors  do.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  123  F  5,  I. .sent 
for  my  taylor;  ordered  a  suit ..  and  ..staid  at  home  till 
it  was  made,  a.  1774  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  416  Our 
London  company  of  tailors  have  a  better  title  to  the  dignity 
of  merchant  by  their  magnificent  hall.  1845  JAMES  A.  Neil 

II.  i,  Did  you  ever  see  a  tailor  cut  out  a  coat  ? 

b.  In  proverbial   and   allusive  phrases ;    often 
implying  disparagement  and  ridicule. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  ii.  ii.  60,  Kent.  A  Taylor  made  thee. 
Cor.  Thou  art  a  strange  fellow,  a  Taylor  make  a  man  ?  1607 
DEKKER  Northward  Hoe  n.  i,  They  say  three  Taylors  go 
to  the  making  vp  of  a  man,  but  I  me  sure  I  had  foure  Taylors 
and  a  halfe  went  to  the  making  of  me  thus.  1625  B.  JONSON 
Staple  ofN.  \.  i,  Believe  it,  sir,  That  clothes  do  much  upon 
the  wit,.. and  thence  comes  your  proverb,  The  tailor  makes 
the  man.  1651  CLEVELAND  Poems  23  Like  to  nine  Taylors, 
who  if  rightly  spell'd,  Into  one  man,  are  monysyllabled. 
1663  BUTLER  Hud.  i.  n.  22  Compos'd  of  many  Ingredient 
Valors  Just  like  the  Manhood  of  nine  Taylors.  1815  SCOTT 
Let.  26  July  in  Lockhart,  They  say  it  takes  nine  tailors  to 
make  a  man— apparently,  one  is  sufficient  to  ruin  him.  1908 


Ct(vier*s  A  ni  m.  Kingd.  619  These    nsects  are  we 
under  the  names  of  Daddy  long-legs,  Tailors,  &c. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.  General,  as  tailor-craft, 
-man,  -proprietor,  -shears  \  =  tailor-made,  as 
tailor-costume  ',  -frock,  -gown,  -skirt,  -stitching, 
-suit  ;  tailor-built,  -cut,  -suited  adjs.  ;  also  tailor- 
like  adj.  and  adv.  ;  TAILOR-MADE,  q.  v. 

1005  Daily  Chron.  27  May  3/7  With  the  hoop,  the  tailor- 
built  dress  will  disappear.  1897  Westm,  Gaz.  22  Apr.  3/1 
A  *tailor  costume  destined  for  hard  wear.  <ri4OoMAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.)  xxvi.  122  All  maner  of  craftez,  ..*talyour  craft  and 
sowter  craft  and  swilk  o>er.  1835  J.  P.  KENNEDY  Horse 
Shoe  Rob.  xxiv,  [It]  did  but  little  credit  to  the  tailor-craft 


appear; ___    _ 

BKADDON   Mt.  Royal  III.  vi.   106  A  well-grown ..  young 


One  such  costume,  .which  some  'tailor-man  introduced  as  a 
novelty  this  season.  1483  Act  i  Rich,  ///,  c.  12  §  i  No 
merchaunt  Straungier  ..  brynge  ..to  be  sold  any  manner 
Gurdels  ..  *Taillourshires,  Scisors  [etc.].  1545  Rates  of 
Customs  cvij,  Tayler  shercs  the  dpssen  vj.s.  vii].d.  1896 
Codeys  Mag.  Apr.  443/1  Two  straight  flaps.. finished  with 
several  rows  of  *tailor-stitching.  1907  Westm.  Gaz.  12  Apr. 
13/1  We  do  not  soar  beyond  the  new  *tallor-suit  for  a  week 
or  two  longer.  1906  Ibid.  13  Oct.  13/1  Elfganies  of  Paris 
who  were  *tailor-suited. 

6.  Special combinationsandcollocations:  ftailor- 
fly  =  sense  4  a  ;  tailor-herring,  a  clupeoid  fish, 
Pomolobus  mediocris,  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  N. 
America ;  also  called  fall-herring  and  inatto- 
wacca ;  tailor-legged  a.,  having  the  knees  bent 
by  sitting  cross-legged  ;  tailor-shad  =  tailor-her 
ring',  tailor-tartan  dial.)  a  daddy-long-legs  or 
crane-fly ;  tailor-warbler  =  TAILOR-BIRD  ;  spec . 
the  long-tailed  tailor-bird,  Sutoria.  longicauda. 

1682  LISTER  Gcedart  Of  Insects  131  These  *Tayler  Flyes 
are  very  Leacherous.  1763  Poetry  in  Ann*  Reg.  X.  250  A 
*taylor-legg'd  Pompey,  Cassius,  shall  you  see,  And  the  ninth- 
part  of  Brutus  strut  in  me  !  1888  GooDvArtrer.  Fishes <\o$ 
[Hickory  Shad  or  Mattowacca]  Clnpca  vtediocris.  In  the 
Potomac  the  species  is  called  the  '* Tailor  Shad1  or  the 
1  Freshwater  Tailor ',  in  contradistinction  to  the  bluefish, 
which  is  called  the  '  Salt-water  Tailor  '  [  Tematomax  salta- 
trix\t  1896  N.  MUNRO  Lost  Pibroch  (1902)  64  On  the 


spec:     , 

b.  Also  with  tailor's :  tailor's  block,  tailor  s 
dummy,  a  lay  figure  on  which  to  fit  or  display 
clothes;  d&Qtramf. (contemptuous};  tailor's  blow: 
see  quot, ;  tailor's  chair,  a  legless  seat  with  back 
and  knee  rest,  used  by  tailors ;  tailor's  cramp,  ( a 
spasmodic  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  thumb, 
forefinger  and  forearm,  occurring  in  tailors '  (Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.  1 898) ;  tailor's  friend :  see  quot. ; 
tailor's  muscle,  the  SARTORIUS  ;  tailor's  spasm, 
1  a  neurosis  affecting  the  muscles  of  the  hands  of 
tailors'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}\  tailor's  twist,  stout 
silk  thread  used  by  tailors ;  tailor's  wagon :  see 
quot. ;  tailor's  yard,  the  cloth-yard;  tailor's  yard 
(-band),  a  popular  appellation  of  Orion's  Belt. 

1896  MRS.  CAFFYN  Quaker  Grandmother  117  She's  a  bit 
too  good  for  that  "tailor's  block.  1673  HICKERINGILL  Greg. 
F.  Gregb.  175  A  *  tailors  blow,  a  knock  with  a  thimble. 
1889  DOYLE  AlicaJi  Clarke  394  Away,  away,  you  'tailor's 
dummy  1  1904  Woollen  Draper's  Terms  in  Tailor  $ 
Cutt.  4  Aug.  480/1  *  Tailors'  Friend^  a  rather  soft  make 
of  canvas  used  for  vest  interlining,  made  in  white  and 
black,  and  colours.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Sartorius, 
in  anatomy,  the  ^Taylor's  muscle.  1758  J.  S.  Le  Dran's 
Observ.  Surg.  (1771)  Cc  viij,  The  Taylor's  Muscle,  so  called 
because  it  brings  the  Legs  across.  1894  Westm.  Gaz.  27  Feb. 


TAILOR. 

6/3  What  is  known  as  the  '  tailor's  muscle '  running  across 
the  thigh  and  lifting  the  leg.  1818  Sporting  Mag.  II.  232 
•Tailors'  Waggons,  as  we  used  to  call.. those  great,  cum- 
berous,  four  wheeled  chaises.  1547  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cam 
bridge  (1886)  II.  727,  xx"«  *taylors  yerdes  from  the  northe 
ende  of  the  old  Brewhouse.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  Vf 
186  b,  They  came  not  nere  the  Southermen  by  .xl.  taylors 
yerdes.  1817  CLARE  Skt'ph.  Cat.  m  The  "Tailor's  Yard- 
band,  which  hangs  streaming  high. 

Tailor  (tfi-lw),  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

L  intr.  To  do  tailor's  work  ;  to  make  clothes ; 
to  follow  the  calling  of  a  tailor. 

x66a  [see  TAILORING  vbl.  sb.\  1719  DK  FOE  Crusoe  \.  ix. 
158,  I  set  to  work  a  Tailoring,  or  rather  indeed  a  Botching. 
1863  W.  B.  IERROLD  Signals  Distr.  99  Under  their  super 
intendence  half  a  dozen  boys.. are  sewing  and  tailoring. 
1882-3  Schaff's  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  2249  [Stilling]  taught 
school  two  days  a  week,  and  tailored  four. 

2.  trans.  To  make  or  fashion  (a  garment,  etc.) 
by  tailor's  work.    Hence  Tailored  ppl.a,,  tailor- 
made. 

1856  KANE  A  ret.  Expl.  I.  xxviii.  366  My  buffalo-robes 
already  tailored  into  kapetahs  on  their  backs.  i86a  W. 
STOHV  Roba  di  R.  (1863)  I.  iii.  38  He  disdains  the  tailored 
skirts  of  a  fashionable  coat.  1888  Daily  News  30  Apr.  2/7 
A  coat  selling  at  2/.  is.  was  sewn  and  completely  tailored 
for  4J.  6d.  1908  Nevjspr.)  A  tailored  suit  of  tabac  brown. 

3.  To  fit  or  furnish  (a  person)  with  clothes;  to 
apparel,  to  dress.     Alsoy?^, 

18..  BKNTHAM  Fragm.  Govt.  (ed.  2)  Pref.,  Wks.  1843  }• 
849/2  If  tailoring  a  man  out  with  God's  attributes  ..  is 
blasphemy,  none  was  ever  so  rank  as  Blackstone's,  1885  D.  C. 
MURRAY  Rainbow  Gold  11.  ii,  The  country  tradesmen  who 
tailored  him  had  sleepless  nights.  1893  li\^t>u.  Gaz. 
24  July  1/2  He  wore  a  frock  coat,  and  seemed  faultlessly 
tailored. 

b.  intr.  To  have  dealings  with  tailors;  to  run 
up  bills  with  tailors,  colhq. 

1861  HUGHES  Torn  Br&ivn  at  Oxf.  xxviii,  You  haven't 
hunted  or  gambled  or  tailored  much. 

4.  trans.    To   shoot   at    (birds)   in   a   bungling 
manner,   so  as  to  miss  or  merely  damage  them. 
slang. 

1889  Blackw.  Mag.  CXLVI.  475  They  ought  to  wait  when 
a  bird  rises  in  this  manner  and  tailor  him  accordingly.  1903 
Westnt.  Gaz.  20  Sept.  4/2  One  of  them,  .letting  birds  past 
him  untouched,  knocking  out  tail  feathers,  and  generally 

1  tailoring  '  his  pheasants. 

Tai  lorage,  rare.    [See  -AGE.]    Tailor's  work. 

1858  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  \\.  vii.  (1873)  I.  95  [Ottocar]  in 
great  pomp  of  tailorage.  1865  Ibid.  xxi.  viii.  X.  152  A  King 
supremely  indifferent  to  small  concerns;  especially  to  that 
of  shirts  and  tailorages  not  essential, 

Tailor-bird  (t/i'laibSid).  [f.  TAILOR  sb.  + 
BIRD.]  One  of  a  number  of  species  of  Asiatic 
passerine  singing  birds,  belonging  to  the  genera 
Orthotomus,  Prinia^  Sutoria,  etc.,  which  stitch 
together  the  margins  of  leaves  with  cotton,  etc., 
so  as  to  form  a  cavity  for  their  nest.  Originally 
applied  to  a  particular  species  (ftfotacilla,  sutoria  of 
Pennant,  now  variously  called  Orthotomus  sutorius, 
Sutoria  longicauda  ^  or  S.  stttoria)  of  India  and 
Ceylon. 

1769  PENNANT  Ind.  Zool.  7  Motacilla  Sutoria.  The  Tailor 
Bird.  1813  J.  FORBRS  Oriental  Meat.  I.  49  The  tailor-bird  of 
Hindustan;  so  called  from  its  instinctive  ingenuity  in 
forming  its  nest,  it.. gathers  cotton  from  the  shrub,  spins  it 
to  a  thread  by  means  of  its  long  bill  and  slender  feet,  and 
then,  as  with  a  needle,  sows  the  leaves  neatly  together  to 
conceal  its  nest.  1870  GILLMORE  tr.  Figvtiers  Reptiles  fy 
Birds  183  The  nest  of  the  Tailor  Bird  is  placed  in  a  large 
leaf,  the  margins  of  which  are  sewn  together  so  as  to  form 
a  bag.  1876  GRANT  Hist.  India  I.  xxxii.  170/1.  1895  NEWTON 
Diet.  Birds  943  Species  of  Tailor-birds  more  or  less  nearly 
allied  are  found  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Indian 
Region. 

Tailordoni  (t^'lsidam).     [See  -DOM.] 

1.  The  state,  condition,  or  fact  of  being  a  tailor; 
humorously ',  the  domain  or  realm  of  tailors. 

1861  G.  MEHEDITH  E.  Harrington  I.  iii.  32  Preserve  him 
from  tailordom— from  all  contact  with  trade— they  must. 
1873  MAYO  Never  Again  iv.  43  With  a  punctuality  unusual 
in  tailordom  the  clothes  were  finished,  ipot  Blackw.  Mag. 
Jan.  44/1  They  do  for  literary  art  what  1VI.  Planche"s  books 
..have  done  for  tailordom. 

2.  =  TAILORING  vbl.  sb.  b,  TAILORY  3. 

1895  RASHDALL  Univ.  Europt  Mid.  Ages  II.  644  The 
sobriety  of  hue  characteristic  of  modern  clerical  tailordom. 

Tailoress  (t/i-bres),^.  [f.  TAILOR  sb.  +  -ESS.] 
A  woman  who  works  as  a  tailor;  a  woman  tailor. 

1654  GAYTOS  Pleas.  Notes  iv.  ix.  234 The  Protean  Tayloresse 
.  .could  never  be  found  in  the  same  shape  above  once.  1771 
Boston  Gaz.  n  Nov.  3/1.  1837  HAWTHORNE  Twice-told  T. 
(1851)  II.  i,  9  At  one  of  the  back  windows  I  observed  some 
pretty  tailoresses,  sewing,  and  chatting.  1860  Afacm.  Mag. 
1 1 .  46  There  are  sweaters'  dens  in  London  where  living  wages 
are  utterly  out  of  the  reach  of  the  poor  tailoress.  1891  Times 

2  Nov.  5/3. 

Hence  Tai  lores  a  z>.,  nonce-wd^  intr.  to  follow 
the  occupation  of  a  tailoress. 

1865  MRS.  WHITSFY  Gayworthys  xxiii.  (1879)  231  It's  nice 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  Eunice  when  she  Isn't  lailoressing.  1888 
[see  TAILORING  vbl.sb.\. 

Tai-lorhood.  rare.  [See  -HOOD.]  The  con 
dition  of  a  tailor  ;  tailorly  condition. 

1847  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  (1851)  I.  ii.  32  A  creature  dipt 
and  twisted  and  tortured  into  tailorhood. 

Tailoring  vt<"i-brin),  vbl.  sb.     [f.  TAILOR  v.  + 
-ING  !.]     The  action  or  business  of  a  tailor ;  the 
making  of  garments. 
VOL.  IX. 
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1662  PETTY  Taxes  xv.  Tracts  (1769)  83  The  value  of  wool, 
clothing,  and  tayloring,  even  to  the  thread  and  needles 
mig|ht  be  comprehended.  1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  i.  v, 
Neither  in  tailoring  nor  in  legislating  does  man  proceed 
by  mere  Accident.  1888  Queen  7  Apr.  425  Tailoring  for 
Ladies  (and  not  Tailoressing)  is  carried  on  at  Ulster  House. 
1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  704  Unable  to  follow  her 
occupation  of  tailoring. 

b.  The  production  of  the  tailor ;  tailor's  work. 

18,.  WHITTIER  Pr.  Wks.  (1889)  II.  239  Priests,  stripped  of 
their  sacerdotal  tailoring,  were  in  his  view  but  men,  after 
all.    1899  ^yHITEING  5  John  St.  xxiv.  246  In  all  the  glory  of 
the  best  tailoring  in  town. 
C.  attrib. 

1850  KINUSLEY  Cfaap  Clothes  in  Alt.  Locke  (1881)  II.  TOI 
The  means  of  reducing  prices  in  the  tailoring  trade.  1886 
C.  E.  PASCOE  Lond,q/To.dayx\\,  (ed.  3)  352  The  most  finished 
examples  of  the  tailoring  art. 

Tailoring  (t^-larirj),  ///.  a.  [-ING  2.]  That 
does  tailor's  work.  In  quot.  fig. 

1737  M.  GREEN  Spleen  520  These  Tayl'ring  artists  for  our 
lays  Invent  cramp'd  rules,  and  with  strait  stays.. Emaciate 
sense,  before  they  fit. 

Tai'lorism.  [See  -ISM.]  a.  Tailor's  work; 
a  tailor-made  dress  or  garment,  b.  Mode  of  ex 
pression  or  action  characteristic  of  tailors. 

1839  Fra$er's  Mag.  XIX.  121  Enrobed  in  the  panoply  of 
unpaid-for  tailorism.  1850  L.  HUNT  Autobiog.  I.  vii.  288 
The  paternal  and  inextinguishable  tailorism  of  old  Rapid,  in 
a 'Cure  for  the  Heart. Ache'.  1904  Westm.  Gaz.  14  Apr. 
4/2  A  short  coat  with  a  short  skirt  and  a  long  coat  with  a 
long  skirt,,  .both  being  popular  tailorisms. 

TaHorize,  v.  [See  -IZE.]  a.  trans.  To  treat 
as  a  tailor;  to  reduce  to  tailorhood.  b.  intr.  To 
do  tailor's  work,  to  act  the  tailor;  to  sit  cross- 
legged  like  a  tailor. 

18*9  SCOTT  Let.  to  Mrs.  Hughes  24  Aug.,  Here  I  am 
tailorizing  as  my  good  mother  would  have  said,  that  is 
capeing,  collaring  [etc.].  1831  CARI.VLE  Sart.  Res.  \.  viii, 
Our  Clothes-thatch,  and  how.  .it  tailorises  and  demoralises 
us.  1832  Blackiv.  Mag.  XXXI.  469  Did  not  Lord  Mel 
bourne — for  we  have  not  heard  that  he  had  been  tailorized 
into  humble  submission— did  he  not  kick  him  ?  1873  LELAND 
Egypt,  Sketch-Bk.  228  On  the  bunk  where  they  all  seem  to 
be  tailorising  on  their  cross  legs  all  day. 

Hence  Tailoriza'tion,  acting  as  a  tailor,  tailoring. 

>8S3  KANE  Grinnell  E*p.  xl.  (1856)  365  We  have  worn  out 
all  our  flimsy  wardrobes,  and  have  of  late  resorted  to 
domestic  tailorization. 

TaHorless,  a.    [See  -LESS.]    Without  a  tailor. 

1885  MRS.  INNES  in  Athenaeum  12  Dec.  764  Our  butcher- 
less,  bakerless,  tailorless.  cobblerless, . .  comfortless  jungle. 
1889  PROF.  HUNTJNGTON  in  Chicago  Advance  24  Jan.,  What 
is  barbarism  but  a  tailorless  state  of  society? 

Tai'lorly,  a.  [f.  TAILOR^.  +  -LY*.]  Pertain 
ing  to,  like,  or  befitting  a  tailor;  sartorial. 

1836  Prater's  Mag.  XIV.  242  Their  boots  and  their  hats, 
and  all  tailorly  ingredients  of  appearance,,  .are  irreproach 
able.  1887  SMILES  Life  $  Lab.  200  Samuel  Pepys— a  man 
of  gossipy  and  tailorly  turn  of  mind. 

Tai*lor-ma:de,  a. 

1.  Made  by  a  tailor ;  esp.  said  of  women's  garments 
of  a  heavier  type,  close-fitting,  and  plain  in  style, 
properly  when  made  by  a  tailor  (as  distinguished 
from  a  dressmaker)  ;  hence  ellipt.  as  sb. 

1873  Punch  20  Sept.  112/1, 1  shuddered  to  behold  these 
words,  *  Tailor-made  costumes  for  ladies'.  1882  Miss 
BRADDON  Mt.  Royal  II.  x.  221  Gowns  of  dark  brown  serge 
which  simulated  the  masculine  simplicity  of  tailor-made 
garments.  1891  Daily  JVews  29  Mar.  2/4  Braid  is  the 
favourite  trimming  for  tailor-mades,  now  that  fur  is  almost 
out  of  season.  1906  Daily  Chr on.  i  Sept.  4/7  If  'tailor- 
made  '  means  anything,  it  means . .  distinct  from  dressmaker- 
made  on  the  one  hand  and  factory-made  on  the  other. 

2.  a.  fig.  Made  such  by  the  tailor,  i.  e.  by  one's 
dress,    b.  transf.  Dressed  in  tailor-made  garments. 

183*  CARLYLE  in  Fraser's  Mag.  V.  386/1  If  such  worship 
for  real  God-made  superiors  showed  itself  also  as  worship 
for  apparent  Tailor-made  superiors.  1896  Westtn.  Gaz. 
i  May  8/2  Some  severely  tailor-made  ladies  were  waiting  in 
the  entrance-hall.  1904  Daily  Chron.  28  May  8/1  The '  tailor- 
made  girl ',  like  the  '  frilly  girl ',  has  her  opportunities  upon 
the  river. 

Hence  TaMor-ma  deness  ;  so  Tailor-make. 

1898  Daily  Neivs  22  Jan.  6/5  Almost  all  the  gowns  of 
tailor-make  were  turned  back  in  front  with  white,  red,  or 
cream-colour.  1900  MRS.  BANKS  in  igM  Cent.  XLVIII, 
700  A  perfectly  fitting  gown,  elegantly  'smooth',  though 
plain  in  its  tailor -made- ness. 

Tai  lorship.  [See  -SHIP.]  The  function  or 
performance  of  a  tailor ;  tailoring. 

1830  Blackw.  Mag.  XXVII.  118  Anxious  thus  early  to 
announce  the  fact  of  Tailorship.  1838  Erasers  Mag, 
XVIII.  381  Far  better. .had  it  been  to  have  taken  to., 
tailorship  or  cobblership.  1896  Daily  News  10  Nov.  2/1 
From  the  day  they  were  turned  out  spick  and  span  with 
their  tine  tailorship  to  this  ninth  of  November. 

Tailory  (talari).  Also  5  talarie,  tailloury, 
6  (9)  tailery,  7  taylorie,  -ery.  [f.  TAILOR  sb.  +  -Y  : 
cf.  -ORY.] 

1.  The  art,  craft,  or  occupation  of  a  tailor. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Rcpr.  \.  x.  49  Euen  as  sadelarie  and  talarie 
been  ij  dyuerse  facultees  and  kunnyngis.  1598  R.  HAV- 
DOCKE  tr.  Lomazzo  I.  i  The  art  of  Weaving  and  Tailery. 


TAIL-ROPE. 

3.  Tailors'  work,  tailors'  wares  ;  costumery. 
1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  iv.  vii.  (1611)  205  Heereto  we  will 

annex  some  few  examples  of  Taylorie.  1854  THACKERAY 
Leech's  Pictures  Wks.  1900  XIII.  489  Mr.  Leech  has  as 
fine  eye  for  tailory  and  millinery  as  for  horse-flesh.  1891 
Pall  Mall  Gaz.  11  July  2/2  How  much  time  the  Kaiser  has 
to  spend  in  the  various  changes  from  uniform  to  uniform. . . 
An  eighth  of  his  Majesty's  time  consumed  in  tailory ! ! 
Sartor  resartns,  indeed ! 

4.  attrib. 

1901  Westm.  Gaz.  9  May  3/1  What  we  call  the  tailory  hat. 
1906  Ibid.  8  Sept.  13/1  The  little  interregnum  till  the  tailory 
clothes  are  ready. 

Tail-piece  (tfl-Ipft). 

1.  The  piece  of  anything  forming  its  tail  or  end  ; 
the  piece  at  the  end.  Alsoyf^. 

Among  technical  uses  are  :  the  tail-pin  of  a  lathe  ;  in 
Mining,  the  perforated  end  of  the  tail-pipe  of  a  pump,  a 
snore-piece;  in  Stereotyping  by  the  paper  process,  a  piece 
of  card-board  or  the  like  used  to  prevent  the  flow  of  the 
metal  under  the  tail-end  of  the  matrix  ;  in  building,  a  piece 
inserted  by  tailing,  a  floor-timber  of  which  one  end  rests  oil 
the  wall ;  the  last  sclerite  of  the  pygidium  of  an  invertebrate. 

160 1  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  243  In  other  fishes  the  taile-peece 
i*  in  greatest  request.  1843  P.  Parley's  Ann.  IV.  282  The 
chimney  ended,  as  all  chimneys  do,  with  the  sky  for  a  tail 
piece,  and  when  Gibbo  put  his  head  out  at  the  top,  he., 
looked  around  him,  and  drew  in  a  few  breathings  of  pure 
air.  1847  WEHSTER,  Tail-piece..,  in  a  violin,  a  piece  of 
ebony  at  the  end  of  the  instrument  to  which  the  strings  are 
fastened.  1869  OUSELEY  Counterp.  xxii.  177  It  is  called  the 
'  coda  ',  or  '  tail-piece  ',  of  the  fugue.  1876  G.  F.  CHAMBERS 
Astron.  635  A  tube  sliding  easily  within  the  tube  to  which 
the  rack  and  pinion  is  attached,  and  called  the  tail-piece,  is 
employed  for  first  getting  an  approximate  focus.  1890 
Spectator  31  May,  Toplady's  hymn  ['  Rock  of  Ages']  was 
written  as  a  tail-piece  to  a  controversial  article,  in  which 
Toplady  discussed  John  Wesley's  doctrines  in  the  matter  of 
faith  and  works. 

2.  Printing.  A  small  decorative  engraving  placed 
at  the  end  of  a  book,  chapter,  etc. 

1707  HEARNE  Collect.  14  Apr.  (O.H.S.)  II.  5  In  the..?.ible 
..are  Curious.. tayl-pieces.  1762-71  H.  WALPOLE  I'ertuc's 
Anecd.  Paint,  (1786)  IV.  188  Frontispiece  and  tailpieuc  10 
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2.  A  tailor's  workshop  or  establishment. 

1480  n'ardr.  Ace.  Edw.  IV  (1830)  146  Coleyn  threde 
delivered  into  the  Tailloury.  1897  I.  W.  CLARK  Observ. 
Priory  Barnwell  p.  Ixxiv,  The  Chamberlain  is  to.  .sec  that 
they  [garments]  are  properly  made  in  the  tailery  (sartrirturtt). 


the  catalogue  of  pictures  exhibited  in  1761.  1862  ANSIKD 
Channel  I  si.  i.  vi.  (ed.  2)  124  A  view  of  this  wreck,  .forms 
a  tail-piece  to  the  present  chapter.  1895  C.  R.  I!.  HARRKTT 
Surrey  iv.  101  My  tail-piece  to  the  last  chapter  has  for  its 
subject  the  back  gables  of.  .the  Hall. 

Tai'1-pipe,  sb.     The  suction  pipe  of  n.  pump. 
f  1883  GKESLEY  Coal  MiningGhss.i  Tail-pipe.    1889  WKLCII 
Text  Bk.  Naval  Archit.  xi.  124  A  suction-box  or  valve 
chest.. is  fitted   beneath  the  pump  and  connected  to  the 
bottom  thereof  by  the  tail  pipe  shown. 

Tai'1-pipe,  v.  [The  original  implication  of  the 
second  element  seems  lost.]  trans.  To  tie  a  tin 
can  or  the  like  to  the  tail  of  (a  dog,  etc.)  to  distress 
and  frighten  him.  Hence  Tai'l-piped///.  a. 

1815  Sporting  Mag.  XLV.  256  A  party  of  men  and  boys 
..having  tail-piped  a  dog  for  the  humane  purpose  of  making 
sport  of  its  agonies.  1857  KIXGSLEY  Two  Y.  Ago  ii,  Kven 
'the  Boys '..tail-piped  not  his  dog.  1881  BLACKMORECArfr/o- 
li'ell  liv,  He.  .rushed  away  headlong,  like  a  tail-piped  duLT, 
carrying  our  men  after  him. 

Tail-race  (t^-lr^s).  [Cf.  RACE  sb*  8  c.]  The 
part  of  a  mill-race  below  the  wheel,  the  tail-water  ; 
=  TAIL  sbl  4f. 

1776  C.  CARROLL  JrnL  Miss.  Canada  in  E.  Mayer  Mem. 
(1845)  54  The  water  ran  through  this  passage  about  as  swift 
i  as  it  does  through  your  tail  race.  1820  Aberdeen  Jml. 
I  2  Aug.  (Jam.  s.v.  Hack\  To  put  proper  hecks  on  the  tail- 
i  races  of  their  canals.  1873  Act  36  <y  37  I'ict.  c.  71  §  17  No 
|  person  shall  catch.. any  salmon.. in  the  head  race  or  tail 
i  race  of  any  mill. 

b.  Mining.  (See  qnot.  iSSr.) 

1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss,,  Tail-race,  the  channel  in 

I    which  tailings,  suspended  in  water,  are  conducted  away. 

1890  Melbourne  Argus  16  June  6/2  A  value  of  gold  equal 

to  the  amount  now  saved  was  run  into  the  tail-race  and  lost. 

Tail-rope  (t/i*lr£np). 

fl.  That  part  of  a  horse's  harness  near  the  tail, 
as  a  breeching  or  crupper.  Obs. 

c  1313  Gloss.  W.  de  Bibbesw.  in  Wright  Voc.  168  E  a  la 
koue  un  analuer  \gloss\  a  tayl-rop  [Camb.  MS.  Vauner, 
glossed  taylrop].  c  1350  Nominate  Gall.*Angl.  884  Estcles, 
trays,  et  vatuere,  Harnys,  trays,  taylerope.  c  1425  I'oc.  in 
Wr.-Wulcker  665/35  Hec  postela,  taylerape. 

2.  A  rope  forming  or  attached  to  the  tail,  or  the 
hinder  or  lower  end  of  anything ;  in  various  tech 
nical  applications :  e.  g. 

ta.  Nautical.  (Also  tailing-rope^  A  sheet  Obs.  b. 
One  of  several  hand-ropes  attached  to  the  cud  of  a  main 
rope,  as  in  a  bell-rope  which  requires  more  than  one  ringer. 
C.  A  rope  attached  to  the  rear  of  a  train  of  carriages  or 
wagons  to  draw  them  back  again,  or  to  retard  their  speed  in 
running  down  an  incline.  d.  Coal  Mining:  see  quot. 

1883.        O-  A  rope  for  moving  a  pulley-case  in  a  slide. 

O-  1495  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  206,  iij  hausers  of 
Normandye..  abought  makyng  of  vj  tayle  ropes  for  the 
Mayne  sayle  and  a  craynelyne  for  the  mayne  Toppe.  b. 
1656  HKYLIN  Sum.  France  97  There  are  no  lesse  then  four 
main  ropes,  besides  their  severall  tale-ropes,  to  ring  it  [a  l>ell 
at  Notre  Dame,  Paris].  O.  1838  STF.PHENSON  &  BIDDER 
tn  Civil Eng.  ff  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  110/2  We  should  propose  to 
work  this  line  by  what  is  called  a  tail  rope  ;  that  is,  a  rope 
attached  to  the  train,  by  which  it  is  drawn  on  the  return 
journey.  1867  W.  W.  SMYTH  Coal  fy  Coal-mining  157  If 
the  inclination  of  a  down-brow  be  ..  less  than  i  in  28, 
the  empty  iubs..must  be  provided  with  a  tail-rope  passing 
round  a  sheave  at  the  bottom  of  the  incline,  by  which 
they  will  be  hauled  down  again.  1874  J.  H.  COLLINS 
Metal  Mining -]\  In  the  iron  mines  of  the  North  of  Eng 
land  and  South  Wales.. 'tail-rope  haulage'  is  exceedingly 
common.  1900  Engineering  Mag.  XIX.  724  A  main  rupe 
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TAILWARD. 

which  pulls  the  full  trams  out,  and  a  tail  rope  which  tails    ] 
after  the  full  trams,  and  which  then  becomes  the  haulage 
rope  to  pull  out  the  empty  trams.        d.  1883  GRESLF.Y  Coal 
Mining  Gloss.,  Tail  Rope, ..2.  A  round  wire  rope  attached    | 
to  cages  as  a  balance.     3.  A  round  hemp  rope  used  for 
moving  pumps  in  shafts.        e.  1844  STEPHENS  jS*.  Farm  II. 
203  The  pulley-case  is  moved  in  the  slide,  either  by  a  long 
screw  or  by  a  tail-rope,  which,  when  the  case  is  adjusted,  is 
fastened  to  a  cleat. 

Talisman,  ploughman  :  see  TAIL  rf.1  14. 
Tailward(S  (t^-Uvgjd(z),  adv.    [f.  TAIL  sbl + 


34 

3.  Sc.  Law.  To  determine  or  tie  up  the  succes 
sion  to  (an  estate) ;  to  entail ;  =  TAIL  ».2  5. 


Id  High  Treas.  Scat.  I.  6  Certane  landis..to  be  gevin 
aSane  to  his  sone  in  tal?e.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot. 
(Rolls)  III.  393  And  gif  of  him  the  ains  mail!  did  falze, 
Robert  his  bruther  the  narrest  of  the  tailze.  1578  Reg. 
Privy  Council  Scot.  II.  693  All  taillies  from  the  ams 
generall  to  the  airis  maill.  1676  W.  Row  Contn.  Blairs 
Autobiog.  xii.  (1848)  452  Desiring  that  the  tailzie  of  the 
estate  of  Buccluch  might  be  broken.  1769  De  Foe's  Tour 
Ct.  Brit.  IV.  53  By  an  Act  20  Geo.  II..  Heirs  of  Tailzie  are 
allowed  to  sell  Lands  to  the  Crown  [cf.  quot.  1747  in 
TAII  YE  v.  3].  1814  SCOTT  VVav.  x,  In  direct  contravention 
of  an  unrecorded  taillie.  1818  —  Hrt.  Midi,  xii,  Didna  ye 
get  baith  liberty  and  conscience  made  fast,  and  settled  by 
tailzie  on  you  and  your  heirs  for  ever  ?  1832  AUSTIN  Jurispr. 
(1879)  II.  li.  865  The  fetters  of  a  Scotch  deed  of  tailzie. 
1868  Act  31  ff  32  Viet.  c.  101  §  104  His  heirs,  whether  of 
line,  conquest,  taillie,  or  provision. 
f4.  An  account  or  reckoning.  Obs. 


1508  KENNEDIF.  rlyting  w.  Lfunoar  440  A  paK  01  na- 
skynnis,  fynance  for  to  mak  the,  Thow  sail  ressaue,  in 
Danskyn,  of  my  tailye. 

Tailye,  tailzie  (t^'lyi,  tfl-H),  v.  Sc.    Forms : 

4  talje,  5  tailje,  -Jee.  tayllie,  6  tailze,  -zee, 
tailye,  8-9  tailzie  (with  z  for  3  =  y,  yh,  in  print 
after  1500).  [Early  Sc.  talje,  tailje,  a.  F.  faille, 
infl.  of  tailler  to  cut,  etc. ;  =  corresp.  English  TAIL 
zi.2  The  mod.  tailzie  is,  as  in  the  sb.,  an  erroneous 
form  for  tailje  or  tailye.} 

t 1.  trans.  To  cut ;  to  cut  to  shape.  Obs. 

1581  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xliv.  200  Thou..l  vene,  The 
peperit  beif  can  tailje  be  the  threid.  1589  Reg.  Privy 
Council  Scot.  IV.  421  Twa  talyeit  rubyis  in  chattoms,  and 
three  rubyis  caboshon,.. being  of  his  Majesteis  jowellis. 

t2.  To  determine,  settle,  appoint,  arrange.   Obs. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xix.  188  And  eftir  syne  war  trewis 
tane  Betuix  the  twa  kyngis,  that  wer  Talit  [v.  r.  tailjeit]  to 
lest  for  thretten  ;heir.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxi.  (Clement} 
346  Sic  fortone  sal  se  haf  nedlinge,  As  was  sow  tal^et  in 
joure  getting.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.T.  S.) 
269  The  bataill  be  tane  under  certane  condicioun  of  tayllid 
strakis. 


body,  a  1557  Diurn.  Occurr.  (Bannatyne  Cl.)  24  The  lord 
Erroll  marijt  the  erle  of  Lennox  sistar,  quha  bure  him  ane 
daughter ;  his  landis  was  tailyeit.  1747  Act  20  Geo.  II, 
c.  50  §  14  It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  Person. 


rubb'd  from  the  tail-wards  towards  the  head.  1851  MAYNE 
REID  Scalp  Hunt.  1.  384  We  were  set  astride  on  the  bare 
backs  [of  the  mules],  with  our  faces  turned  tailwards. 

Tailwise  (t^-lwaiz),  adv.  [f.  TAIL  rf.1  + 
-WISE.]  In  the  manner  of  a  tail ;  also,  with  the 
tail  foremost,  i.  e.  backward. 

a  1845  HOOD  To  Dynuke  xi,  When  he  [a  horse]  waddled 
tail-wise  with  the  cup  to  his  stall.  1899  WHITING  5  John 
Si  33  A  ridiculous  fag-end.. sticks  tailwise  out  behind. 

Tailye,  tailzie,  taillie  (tf'-lyi,  tfi-li),  sb.  Sc. 

Forms:  o.  4-5  talje,  5  taylyhe.  5-6  tailje,  6 
taylie,  tailye,  tailze.  ft.  4-  taillie,  5-  tailyie, 
tailjie,  6  taljie,  taillie,  6-  tailzie.  (In  Sc.  I) 
was  the  regular  representative  of  F.  //  mouille  (1?) ; 
this  after  1500  was  sometimes  printed  ly  or  lyh 
according  to  the  sound,  but  more  usually  h  from  the 
similarity  of  written  z  to  ).)  [In  o  form  talje, 
tailje,  tailyhe,  a.  OF.  faille  cutting,  =  TAIL  sb? 
In  /3  form  tailjie,  a.  OF.  tailliee,  taillie,  taillie 
(I jth  c.  in  Godef.)  =  Pr.  talhada,  It.  fagliata 
:— late  L.  or  Comm.  Romanic  "taliata,  sb.  fern, 
from  pa.  pple.  of  taliare  to  cut :  see  TAIL  v.'2  and 
•APE.  In  OF.,  faille  and  tailliee  were  in  some 
senses  synonymous,  and  in  Sc.  spelling  the  a  and 
0  forms'ran  together,  the  0  forms  in  -ie  at  length 
prevailing.] 

fl.  A  cut  piece;  a  cut  or  slice  (of  meat), 
fprop.  tailjie  =  OF.  tailliee^  Obs. 

C1470  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fat.  II.  (Town  %  C.  Mouse)  xvi, 
Muttoun  and  beif  strukkin  in  tailyeis  greit.  1513  DOUGLAS 
jFncis  I.  iv.  92  Rent  furth  the  entrails,  sum  in  tail^eis 
schair.  IbiJ.  xin.  ii.  18  Syne  hakkin  thaime  [sacrificial 
beasts]  in  taUeis.  1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Storm  d 
(1817)  185  They  denner'd  well,  wi'  cheirfu  hearts,  On 
tailyies  fat  and  fine. 

•j-2.  Arrangement,  fixture,  [prop,  tailje  =  OF. 
faille^  Obs. 

(-1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  ix.  1137  For  bathe  (>ai  war  be 
certane  tailje  Oblist  to  do  bat  deid,  sauff  failje.  [lid.  1144 
De  Lyndissay  and  de  Wellis  ba,  On  hors  ane  agane  a  noblr 
ran,  As  bar  tailye  was  ordande  ban. 

3.  Sc.  Law.  A  legal  disposition  regulating  the 
tenure  and  descent  of  an  estate  or  dignity ;  =  TAIL 
sb?  3,  ENTAIL  s/>.2  i.  [prop,  tailje.] 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xx.  134  (MS.  E.)  And  at  this  tail?e 
S.  C.  tale]  suld  lelely  Be  haldin,  all  the  lordis  swar.  c  1375 


ments' within  the  same.  1806  FORSYTH  Beauties  Scott.  IV. 
150  In  1315  Thomas  de  Loch  Orr  is  in  the  parliament  at 
Air  that  tailzied  the  crown.  1832  AUSTIN  Jurispr.  (1879) 
II.  li.  864  Proprietors  were  enabled  to  tailzie  their  lands, 
that  is,  to  make  a  destination  of  their  estates  so  as  effectually 
to  fetter  the  power  of  alienation  of  future  proprietors. 

f  4.  To  keep  account  or  tally  of.  Obs. 

1497  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  351  Thome  Foret,  to 
remane  in  Dunbar  to  resaue  and  store  and  tail}ee  the  lyme, 
sand  and  othir  gere.  1539  Ibid.  VII.  217  George  Balglavy 
for  awayting  and  keiping  and  tailjeing  of  the  said  tymmer, 
lyme,  send,  and  stane. 

Hence  Tai-lyed,  tai'lzied  ppl.  a.,  cut  to  shape ; 
appointed,  fixed,  arranged  ;  entailed. 

1456  [see  2].     1589  [see  i).    1747  [see  3]. 

Tailyeour,  -jour,  obs.  ff.  TAILOR. 

t  Tailyevey,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  tail3evey, 
tailljewe.  [Origin  obscure.]  intr.  To  reel  from 
side  to  side,  move  to  and  fro.  Hence  t  Tailjevey 
sb.,  a  reeling  or  rocking  from  side  to  side. 


the  wintirnight,  And  nevir  tak  a  teljevie.  c  1579  MONT- 
GOMF.RIE  Misc.  Poems  xlviii.  rs?  Betuixt  the  tua  [Charybdis 
and  Scylla]  we  tuik  sik  taillseweis,  At  hank  and  buick  we 
skippit  syndrie  seis. 

Taim,  Taime  :  see  THEM,  TEAM. 

Tain  (t^n),  sb.  [a.  F.  tain  tinfoil,  altered  from 
F.  aain  tin.  Cf.  also  ME.  TEYNE.]  (See  quot.) 

1838  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Tain,  a  thin  tinplate  ;  tin 
foil  for  mirrors.  ,^ 

f  Tain,  v  .  Obs.  rare.  In  6  teyne,  taygne.  [Short 
for  obtain,  or  ad.  L.  tenere,  F.  lenir,  on  the  ana 
logy  of  the  compounds  attain,  maintain,  obtain, 
etc.]  a.  trans.  To  obtain,  get.  b.  intr.  To 
obtain,  maintain  itself,  prevail. 

1501  Plumpton  Corr.  (Camden)  156  Bryngwith  you  money 
convenient  for  your  expenses,  for  as  yet  .  .here  be  now  rent 
teyned.  c  1530  tr.  Erasmus'  Strut.  Ch.  Jesus  (1901)  21 
Enuyes,  simulations,  and  the  other  vicyes,  which  especyally 
taygne  in  olde  men. 

Tain,  obs.  form  of  THANE. 

Tain,  taine,  obs.  ff.  taken,  pa.  pple.  of  TAKE  v. 

Tainchell,  obs.  variant  of  TINCHEL. 

Tainot,  -tire,  obs.  ff.  TAINT,  TINCTURE. 

f  Tai'nder.  Obs.  rare~l.  In  5  teyndre. 
Aphetic  form  of  ATTAINDER. 

1469  Rolls  ti/Parlt.  VI.  231  Afore  the  seid  atteyndre  or 
teyndres. 

Tain0;,  dial,  variant  of  TANG  sb.* 

Taings,  Sc.  form  of  TONGS. 

t  Tai'ning.  Obs.  Some  kind  of  device  for 
catching  fish  in  rivers. 

'533-4  Act  25  Hen.  VIII,  c.  7  No  .  .  persone  .  .shall  .  .  take  .  . 
in  .  .any  .  .  nett,  herd  net  of  heare,  tainyng,  lepe,  hy  ve,  crele,  .  . 
theyonge  frye..of  any  kynde  of  Salmon.  1558  Act  i  Eiiz. 
c.  17  §  i  No  Person  .  .withe  any  .  .  Net,  Weele,  Butt,  Tayning, 
Kepper,  Lyme,  Crele.  .shall  take..Spawneor  Fryeof  Eeles, 
Salmon,  Pyke  or  Pyckerell. 

Taint  (t?nt),rf.  Forms:  4-6  taynte,  5  teynt, 
5-7  taynt,  6  tainte,  teinte,  7  tainot,  6-  taint. 
[Here,  as  in  the  vb.,  two  words  of  distinct  origin, 
being  identical  in  form,  appear  to  have  run  together 
in  the  formation  of  later  senses.  The  original 
words  are  placed  under  A  and  B,  the  blended  senses 
under  C.] 

A.  [Aphetic  form  of  ATTAINT  sb.'] 

fl.  A  '  hit  '  in  tilting  ;  =  ATTAINT  sb.i.  Ahofff. 

c  1400  Melayne  1387  Bot  me  sail  neuer  be-tyde  that  taynte. 
1494  in  Letters  of  Rich.  Ill  f,  Hen.  VII  (Rolls)  I.  397 
Sir  Edward  A  Borough,  .brake  a  sperewell  brokyn,  the  li*' 
better,  with  a  teynt.  1543  GBAFTON  Contn.  Harding  596  He 
.  .gaue  so  many  teintes  y*  euery  man  maruayled  at  his  won- 
derfull  feetes.  Ibid.  599  At  euery  coursse  he  brake  a  speare 
or  gaue  a  taynt.  1551-2  EDW.  VI  Lit.  Rent.  (Roxb.)  II. 
389  Ther  was  a  match  .  .at  tilt.  Theis  [the  earl  of  Warwick, 
etc.]  wane  by  4  taintes.  1602  SEGAR  Hon.  Mil.  <•  Civ.  in. 
xxxviii.  168  At  the  last  meeting  the  French  Taint  was  so 
strong,  as  the  Englishman  was  wel-neere  borne  downe  :  and 
so  they  departed,  c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  lit.  374  1  his  taint 
he  follow'd  with  his  sword,  drawn  from  a  silver  sheath. 
f  b.  trans/.  A  knock,  a  blow.  Obs. 

c  1410  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  vii,  If  grehoundes 
f  hym  [the  fox]  mony  tayntes  and  ouersette  hym. 
.  A  disease  in  horses  ;  =  ATTAINT  sb.  3. 

1565  BLUNDEVIL//u»-s«<«a>"^i>lv.cxix.  (i58o)55Ofanether 
taint.  .  .  This  is  a  little  bladder  full  of  iellie,  much  like  vnto  a 
wind-gall,  not  apparant  to  the  eie,  but  to  the  feeling,  grow. 
ing  in  the  midst  of  the  pasterne,  somewhat  abone  the  frush. 
It  commeth  by  a  straine,  or  else  by  some  wrench,  or  by  an 
ouerreach.  1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  II.  672  His  observa 
tions  are  particularly  applicable  to  the  curl,  still  they  will 
apply  equally  well  to  the  taint. 

f  3.  A  conviction  ;  spec,  the  conviction  of  a  jury 
for  having  given  a  false  verdict  ;  =  ATTAINT  sb.  4. 
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TAINT. 

1530  PALSGR.  279/1  Taynte,  conaantnc  [sb.].  1607  COWELL 
Interfr.,  7Vii«/..signifieth  either  substantiuely  a  convic 
tion,  or  adiectiuely  a  person  convicted  of  felonie  or  Treason 
&c.  See  Attaint.  1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  i.  13  Gif  the 
assisors  sail  happin  to  be  convict  as  mensworne  in  the  court, 
be  ane  Taynt  i  that  is,  be  probation  of  twentie  foure  loyall 
men.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kerseyi,  A  Taint,  a  Conviction. 

t  B.  [a.  OF.  feint,  taint  (i  2th  c.)  :-L.  tinctu-s 
(«-stem),  and  teinte  (ijth  c.):-late  and  med.L. 
tincta,  sb.  fern,  from  tinct-us,  pa.  pple.  of  tiiigtre 
to  TINGE.  Cf.  the  later  doublets  TINCT  and  TINT.] 
Colour,  hue,  tint ;  tinge ;  dye.  Obs. 

1567  DRANT  Horace,  Epist.  li.  ii.  Hvj,  Pearles,  stones, 
iewels,  pictures,  with  costelie  kynde  of  tainte.  1589  PUT- 
TENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  ill.  i.  (Arb.)  150  The  crimson  tainte, 
which  should  be  laid  vpon  a  Ladies  lips,  or  right  in  the 
center  of  her  cheekes.  a  iS9»  GREENE  Hexametra  Alexis 
in  laudem  Rosamund*  6  Face  rose-hued,  cherry-red,  with 
a  silver  taint  like  a  lily,  c  1593  EARL  OXFORD  Sheph.Com. 
mend.  Nimph  vii,  This  pleasant  Lilly  white,  This  taint  of 
roseate  red. 

C.   [Senses  app.  combining  A  and  U.J 
1.  A  stain,  a  blemish ;  a  sullying  spot ;  a  touch, 
trace,  shade,  tinge,  or  tincture  of  some  bad  or  un 
desirable  quality ;  a  touch  of  discredit,  dishonour, 
or  disgrace ;  a  slur. 

1601  SHAKS.  Tiuel.  N.  HI.  iv.  390,  I  hate  ingratitude  more 
inaman,  Then. .any  taint  of  vice,  a  1637  B.  JONSON  Under 
woods  xiii,  A  hallowed  temple,  free  from  taint  Of  ethnicisme. 
1643  CHAS.  I.  Proclam.  Wks.  1662  II.  350  Free  from  the  foul 
Taint  of  High  Treason.  1682  OTWAY  Venice  Pres.  n.  i,  They 
leave  a  Taint,  a  Sully  where  they've  past.  1706  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  Kersey),  A  Taint.. a  Blur,  Spot,  or  Blemish  m  ones 
Reputation.  1742  FIELDING  Jos.  Andrews  n.  iv,  His  temper 
was.. without  the  least  taint  of  moroseness.  1781  COWPER 
Expost.  150  Free  from  every  taint  but  that  of  vice.  1819 
KEATS  Eve  St.  Agnes  xxv,  She  knelt  so  pure  a  thing,  so 
free  from  mortal  taint  1838  PRESCOTT  Ferd.  f,  Is.  (1846) 
II.  xx.  2ii  A  slight  taint  of  pedantry.  1851  BRIMLF.Y  Ess., 
Wordsworth  103  There  is  no  taint  upon  his  robe.  1883  blR 
J.  BACON  in  Law  Rep.  25  Ch.  Div.  316  For  good  considera 
tion  and  without  taint  of  suspicion. 

T  b.  A  flaw  or  blemish  in  the  feathers  of  hawks 
from  improper  feeding ;  =  HUNGER-TRACE(S.  Obs. 
1486  Bk.  St.  Allians  B  ij  b.  The  tayntys  that  be  vppon 
her  tayll  and  her  Wengys  wiche  tayntys  com  for  lacke  of 
fedyng  when  thay  be  Eyes.  Ibid. ,  A  Taynt  is  a  thyng  that 
gooth  ouerwarte  the  federis  of  the  wynges,  and  of  the  tayll 
lyke  as  and  it  were  eetyn  with  wormys. 

2.  A  contaminating,  corrupting,  or  depraving 
influence,  physical  or  moral ;  a  cause  or  condition 
of  corruption  or  decay  ;  an  infection. 

1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII,  v.  iii.  28  What  followes  then?.. a 
generall  Taint  Of  the  whole  State.  1692  LOCKE  Ediic.  §68 
Keep  him  from  the  Taint  of  your  Servants,  and  meaner 
People.  1735  BOLINGBROKF.  On  Parties  ii.  15  That  epi 
demical  Taint,  with  which  King  James  infected  the  Minds 
of  Men,  continued  upon  us.  1828  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Hallam 
(1887)  93  A  deep  and  general  taint  infected  the  morals  of  the 
most  influential  classes.  1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  Ireland  vi. 
93  The  health . .  was  affected  by  the  taint  the  marsh  gave  to 
the  atmosphere. 

b.  A  trace  or  tinge  of  disease  in  a  latent  state. 
1615  W.  LAWSON  Country  Housew.  Card.  (1626)  16  It  is 
a  great  signe  of  a  taint,  and  next  yeeres  death.  1639  T.  DE 
GRAY  Compl.  Horscm.  347  If  you  doe  perceive  a  taint  in  his 
winde.  1804  Med.  Jrnl.  XII.  414  How  often  does  latent 
venereal  taint  produce  glandular  obstructions  ?  1875  H.  C. 
WOOD  Therap.  (1879)  410  Diseases  of  the  bones,  dependent 
upon  or  resulting  from  a  scrofulous  taint.  1879  Spon  s 
Encycl.  Mann/.  I.  9  It  is  also  essential  that  there  shall  be 
no  dry  rot  or '  taint '  present  [in  the  wood].  1899  Allbutfs 
Syst,  Med.  VIII.  116  Both  diseases  own  a  common  origin, 
namely  hereditary  nervous  taint, 
f  3.  (Also  tant.)  Short  for  TAINT-WORM  ;  also, 


a  small  red  spider  (see  quot.  1 646).  Obs. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  HertsoacKs  Husb.  in.  (1586)  134  b,  If  he 
swell  of  the  taint,  or  stingworme.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Pseud.  Ep.  111.  xxvii.  176  There  is  found  in  the  S"1?1." 


swell  of  the  taint,  or  stingworme.     1646  SIR 

Pseud.  Ep.  111.  xxvii.  176  There  is  found  in  ti ... 

kind  of  spider  called  a  Tainct  of  a  red  colour...  1  his  by 
Countrey  people  is  accounted  a  deadly  poison  unto  Cowes 
and  Horses;  who,  if  they  suddenly  die,  and  swell  thereon, 
ascribe  their  death  hereto,  and  will  commonly  say,  they  have 
licked  a  Tainct.  1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  a  1705  RAY 
Hist.  Insects  (1710)  41  Araneus  exiguus  coccmeus,  vulgo 
Anglice  a  Tant  or  Taint. 

4.   Comb,  as  taint-free  a.,  free  from  taint. 

1663  Fla&ttnm,  or  O.  Cromwell  205  Nor  were  most  of  his 
Relations  taint  free  of  those  principles. 

t  Taint,  ///•  a.  Obs.  rare. 

1.  [Aphetic  form  of  ATTAINT  ppl.  a.]      a.  At 
tainted,  convicted,     b.  Affected,   seized,  struck. 
o.  Exhausted. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  5164  Recreaunt  & 
teynt.  Ibid.  10903  Ful  of  yre,  wyb  colour  [=choler]  temt. 
c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  2822  Gyoun  banne  was  teynt  &  paal ; 
so  longe  he  hadde  yuaste.  1496  Dives  «r  Paup.  (W.  de 
Worde)  ii.  xvii.  129/1  He  sholde  be  taken  as  a  conuycte 
and  a  taynt  [ferA.  ataynt]  traytour.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed. 
Kersey),  Taint,  Convicted  of  a  Crime,  as  Treason,  Felony,  etc. 

2.  [Shortened  pa.  pple.  of  TAINT  v.]  =  TAINTED; 
infected,  corrupt. 

1620  QUARLES  Jonah  ix.  Medit.  Hijb,  Their  seruice  is 
vnsweet,  and  foully  taint.  1743  Lond.  ff  Country  Brew.  iv. 
(ed.  2)  330  Such  casks,  .will  grow  furry,  taint,  and  stinking. 

Taint,  v.  Forms :  4-6  taynte,  5-6  taynt,  6-7 
teint,  5-  taint.  Pa.  pple.  tainted;  also  for 
merly  contr.  taint  (teiut,  etc.).  [Here,  as  in  the 
sb.,  there  are  two  words  of  distinct  origin,  A  and 
B,  and  a  series  of  senses  C,  in  which  both  appear 
more  or  less  to  blend.] 


TAINT. 

A.  [Aphetic  form  of  ATTAINT  v.] 

I.  f  1.  trans.  To  convict,  prove  guilty ;  =  AT 
TAINT  v.  3.  Obs. 

e  1375  6V.  Leg.  Stunts  xxxi.  (Eugenia.)  603,  &  J>u  with  pis 
dede  is  wele  taynt,  pat  makis  na  ansuere  to  |ns  plant. 
1:1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxvi.  122  All  thefez  and  robbours 
bat  er  taynted  beroff.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8109  Now  art 
pou  trcwly  hor  traitour,  &  tainted  for  fals.  c  1440  York 
Mysi.  xxvi.  6  Traytoures  tyte  will  1  taynte.  1603  HOL 
LAND  Plutarch's^  Mor.  485  Apollo  commanded  them,  that  if 
they  were  all  tainted  with  the  said  murder,  they  should  all 
depart  out  of  the  citie  Chios. 

f  2.  To  prove  (a  charge)  ;   =  ATTAINT  v.  4.  Obs. 

1414  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  /  (1814)  II.  6/1  And  quhar  it  beis 
tayntyt  bt  bai  truleis]  bigc  and  be  birdis  be  flowin  and  be 
nestis  be  fundyn  in  be  treis  at  beltane,  be  treissalbe  forfaltit 
to  be  king. 

f3.  To  subject  to  attainder;  =  ATTAINTS.  6.  Ol>s. 

1732-8  NKAL  Hist.  Purit.  (1822)  I.  71  Elizabeth's  blood 
being  tainted  by  act  of  parliament. 

1 4.  To  accnse  of  crime  or  dishonour ;  =  AT 
TAINT  v.  7.  Obs. 

a  1619  FLETCHER  Boiuluca.  r.  i,  Tis  dishonour,  And, 
follow'd,  will  be  impudence,  Bonduca,  And  grow  to  no 
belief,  to  taint  these  Romans. 

II.  f5.  To  touch,  strike,  hit;  esp.  in  tilting; 
=  ATTAINT  v.  i.  06s. 

I5ag  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  clxviii.  [clxiv.]  470  They 
ran  togider,  &  tainted  eche  other  on  ye  helmes,  but  their 
speres  grated  not.  1582  STANYHURST  SEmis  in.  (Arb.)  80, 
I  doe  Hue,  I  assure  thee,  thogh  dangers  sundrye  me  taynted. 
1583  STOCKER  Civ.  Warres  Lowe  C.  iv.  65  b,  The  Encmie 
. .  tainted  fower  of  them  with  the  Shot  of  one  Harquebouze. 
1590  MARLOWE  3ftd  ft.  Tamlitrl.  \.  iii,  Tilting  at  a  glove, 
Which,  when  he  tainted  with  his  slender  rod,  He  [etc.], 
t  b.  To  break  (a  lance,  staff)  in  tilting,  etc.  Obs. 

1599  B.  JONSON  Every  Man  out  of  Hum.  it.  i,  He  can  sit 
a  great  horse ;   hee  will  taint  a  staffe  well  at  tilt.     1624 
MASSINGEK  Part.  Love  iv.  iii,  Do  not  fear.     I  have  A  start 
to  taint,  and  bravely. 

B.  [a-  AF.  teinter  (1409-10),  f.  feint,  pa.  pple. 
of  OF.  teimlre  to  dye,  colour :— L.  tingerc  to  dye, 
TINGE  ;  cf.  ATTAINT,  PAINT.] 

\  1.  trans.  To  colour,  dye,  tinge.  Obs. 

[1409-10  Act  ii  Hen.  iy,  c.  6  Qe  certeins  marchantz 
aliens.. achatent.. Mill  draps  de  blanket  fyne,  ou  pluis,  & 
les  font  teintrere  [v.r.  teinter]  de  lour  grayn  demesne  en 
Scarlet  ou  Sangwyne.J  1471  RIPLEY  Contp.  Alch.  I.  vi.  in 
Ashm.  Thctitr.  Cliem.  Brit.  (1652)  130  Able  lo  tayne  [?  tayntj 
with  colour  whych  wyll  not  vade.  a.  1533  LD.  BEHNEKS  Huon 
cxxxviii.  513  With  the  blode  of  y«  dede  sarasyns  theyr 
swordys  were  all  tayntyd  red.  1589  GRKENE  Alcnnphan 
(Arb.)  54  At  this,  the  pore  swaine  tainted  his  cheeks  with  a 
vermillion  die.  1725  Bradley' s  Fain.  Diet.  s.v.  Butter,  As 
to  that  [Butter]  which  they  taint  with  Eel-pouts,  besides 
that  it  deceives  the  Sight  it  is  very  often  disagreeable  to  the 
Taste.  [21839  PRAEU  Poems  (1864)  II.  57  Bid  faith  and 
beauty  die,  and  taint  Her  heart  with  fraud,  her  face  with 
paint.] 

t  b.  To  dip,  bathe.  Obs.  rare. 

1594  MARLOWE  Dido  i.  i,  And  Phoebus,  as  in  Stygian 
pooh,  refrains  To  taint  his  tresses  in  the  Tyrrhene  mam. 

t  2.  To  apply  tincture,  balm,  or  ointment  to  (a 
wound,  etc.).  Obs. 

1579  LYLY  Euthues  (Arb.)  65  If  it  be  ripe  it  shalbe 
lawnccd,  if  it  be  broken  it  shalbe  tainted.  1580  —  Euphues 
•V  Eng,  (Arb.)  314  Whether  dost  thou  wade  Philautus  in 
launcing  the  wound  thou  shouldest  taint.  1607  TOPSELL 
Four./.  Beasts  (1658)  274  If  you  slit  his  [a  horse V]  fore-head, 
and  loosening  the  skin  from  the  bone,  taint  it  with  Turpentine 
and  Sallet-oyl,  it  will  undoubtedly  help  him.  1639!'.  DE  GRAY 
Contpl.  Horsem.  95  Annoynt,  wash,  bathe  and  taint  (if  need 
be)  the  sorance. 

C.  [Senses  in  which  A  and  B  appear  to  blend.] 
1.  trans.  To  affect  (esp.  in  a  slight  degree) ;  to 

touch,  tinge,  imbue  slightly  (usually  with  some  bad 
or  undesirable  quality). 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  v.  iii.  183  A  pure  vnspotted  heart, 
Neuer  yet  taint  with  loue,  I  send  the  King.  1593  — 
3  Hen.  VI,  in.  i.  40  Nero  will  be  tainted  with  remorse. 
1605  R.  CAREW  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  99, 1  am  tainted 
with  a  sparcke  of  Envyc.  1710  BERKELEY  Princ.  Hum. 
Knowl.  Pref.,  Those  who  are  tainted  with  Scepticism. 
1761-2  HUME  Hist.  F.ng.  Ixix.  (1806)  V.  198  Nowise  tainted 
with  enthusiasm.  1850  LYELL  and  Visit  IS.  S.  II.  115  The 
French  or  Spanish  Creoles  here  would  shrink.. from  inter 
marriage  with  one  tainted,  in  the  slightest  degree,  with 
African  blood.  1884  Law  Kef.  26  Ch.  Div.  124  It  does  not 
follow^  that  all  the  subsequent  payments  were  tainted  with 
the  original  infirmity. 

1 2.  To  affect  injuriously  ;  to  cause  detriment  to ; 
to  hurt,  injure,  impair.  Obs. 

1601  SHAKS.  Tiuel.  N.  in.  iv.  13  Sure  the  man  is  tainted  in's 
wits,  a  1623  BEAUMONT  Ode  Blessed  Trin.  ii,  No  cold  shall 
thee  benumme,  Nor  darknesse  taint  thy  sight. 

t  b.  To  sully,  stain,  tarnish  (a  person's  honour). 

1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  Vlll,  in.  i.  56  We  come  not  by  the  way 
of  Accusation,  To  taint  that  honour  euery  good  Tongue 
L1«S|-SL  '7io  STEELE  Taller  No.  183  p  i  Any  Occasion 
which  he  thinks  may  taint  his  own  Honour.  1722  —  Con- 
scions  Lovers  iv.  i,  The  honour  of  a  Gentleman  is  liable  to 
be  tainted  by  as  small  a  Matter  as  the  Credit  of  a  Trader. 

1 3.  To  affect  with  weakness ;  to  cause  to  lose 
vigour  or  courage.   Obs. 

1600  HOLLAND  Lhy  xxvm.  xv.  679  [They]  being  thus 
tainted,  as  well  in  courage  of  heart.as  in  bodily  strength,  gave 
ground  and  reculed.     c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  XIIL  449  Fear 
taints  me  worthily.  Though  firm  I  stand,  and  show  it  not. 

f  b.  intr.  To  lose  vigour  or  courage ;  to  become 
weak  or  faint ;  to  wither,  fade.  Obs. 

1605  SHAKS.  Mact.  v.  iii.  3  Till  Byrnane  wood  remoue  to 
Dunsinane,  I  cannot  taint  with  Feare.  1639  HOUN  &  ROB. 
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Gate  Lang.  Unl.  xi.  §  106  Failing  of  that  moisture  It  flags, 
tainteth  (withereth),  and  by  and  by  drieth  away. 

4.  trans.  To  infect  with  pernicious,  noxious, 
corrupting  or  deleterious  qualities ;  to  touch  with 
putrefaction ;  to  corrupt,  contaminate,  deprave. 

1573  Durham  Deposit.  (Surtees)  252  The  said  Bell  is  a 
great  Iyer,  and  laintyd  of  his  lounge.  1593  SHAKS.  Rom.  fy 
jitl.  i.  iv.  75  Ladies  lips.  .Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with 
blisters  plagues,  Because  their  breath  with  Sweet  meats 
tainted  are.  1602  MAKSTOH  Antonio's  Rev.  n.  ii,  Why 
tainst  thou  then  the  ayre  with  stench  of  flesh  ?  1667  M  i  LI  ON 
P.  L.  xn.  512  The  truth  With  superstitions  and  traditions 
taint.  1770  Junius  Lett,  xxxviii.  (1820)  186  The  poison  of 
their  doctrines  has  tainted  the  natural  benevolence  of  his 
disposition.  1861  THACKERAY  Four  Georges  ii.  (1862)  116 
One.  .who  tainted  a  great  society  by  a  bad  example. 

b.    intr.  To    become   putrefied,   corrupted,   or 
rotten ;  to  tarnish. 

1601  SHAKS.  Tivcl.  jV.  in.  iv.  145  Nay  pursue  him  now, 
least  the  deuice  take  ayre,  and  taint.  1637  T.  MORTON  AVw 
Eng.  Canaan  (1883)  117  Fish  and  Flesh  both  will  taint  in 
those  paries,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  Salt.  1641  H. 
L'EsTKANGE  Gotfs  Sabbath  26  The  putrefaction  which 
Manna  contracted  by  procrastination  on  other  da  yes.,  was 
the  greater  miracle . .  because  it  tainted  against  nature.  1766 
Museum  Rust.  III.  239  The  natural  humidity  of  the  plant 
..which  sometimes.,  is  retained  so  long  as  to  cause  the 
heads  to  taint,  and  become  rotten. 

Hence  Tarnting  vbl.  sb,  and  ppl.  a. 

I593.NASHE  Foure  Lett.  Confnt.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  220 
Yet  tainting  is  no  infamous  surgerie  for  him  that  hath  beenc 
in  so  many  hole  skirmishes.  1598  FLORIO,  Jllacca,  a  bruse, 
a  spot,  a  tainting.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  i.  iv.  148  If  you  buy 
Ladtes  flesh  at  a  Million  a  Drain,  you  cannot  preserue  it 
from  tainting.  1632  Star  Chamb.  Cases  (Camden)  109  These 
words  were  very  foule  and  dishonorable :  it  is  a  tainting  of 
all  honor.  1842  MANNING  Serin,  xi.  (1848)  I.  156  All  the 
tainting,  stupirying  power  of  its  original  sin. 

Taint,  obs.  variant  of  TENT  sb. 

Taintable  (t^-ntab'l),  a.  [f.  TAUNT  v.  + 
-ABLE.]  Liable  to  taint  or  be  tainted. 

1864  BLACKMORE  Clara.  Vaughan  xxxii,  We  got  all  that 
was  taintable  into  the  little  yard. 

Tainted  (tinted), ///.  a.   [f.  TAINT  v.  +  -ED  *.] 

1.  Stained,  tinged;    contaminated,  infected,  cor 
rupted  ;    touched   with   putrefaction   or   incipient 
decay;  affected  with  some  corrupting  influence. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresback's  Husb.  i.  (1586)  43  He  thinkes 
it  better  to  let  that  [corn]  alone  that  is  alredy  corrupted, 
and.. when  so  euer  ye  neede  to  occupie  it,  to  take  away 
that  is  taynted,  and  to  vse  the  rest,  a  1619  FLETCHER,  etc. 
Knt.  Malta  iv.  ii,  Treason  and  tainted  thoughts  are  all  the 
gods  Thou  worship'dst.  1630  B.  JONSON  AVw  Inn  \\.  ii,  Host. 
..And  speakes  a  little  taynted,  fly-blowne  Latin,  After  the 
Schoole.  Bea.  Of  Stratford  o1  the  Bow.  For  Lillies  Latine, 
is  to  him  vnknow.  1709  SWIFT  Adv.  Relig.  Wks.  1755  II.  i. 
99  Women  of  tainted  reputations.  1712  ADOISON  Hymn^ 
'  How  are  Thy  Servants  b!ei>£  ',  Thro'  burning  Climes  I 
pass'd  unhurt,  And  breath'd  in  tainted  Air.  1821  WOHUSU. 
Sonn.,  Virgin,  Woman!  above  all  women  glorified,  Our 
tainted  nature's  solitary  boast.  1837  M,  DONOVAN  Dom, 
Econ.  II.  243  In  what  manner  charcoal  boiled  with  tainted 
meat  can  affect  the  interior.  1883  SIR  W.  B.  BRETT  in  Law 
Rep.  ii  Q.  Bench  Div.  454  That  these  statements  were 
tainted  evidence,  because  they  came  from  accomplices. 

b.  Having  a  taint  of  disease ;  infected  with 
latent  disease.  Cf.  TAINT  sb.  C.  2  b. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  iv.  i.  114,  I  am  a  tainted  Weather 
of  the  flocke,  Meetest  for  death.  1697  DRVDEN  Virg.  Past. 
i.  70  Nor  fear  a  Rott  from  tainted  Company.  1897  A  llhutt's 
Syst.  Med.  II.  924  Children  of  parents  engaged  in  the  manu 
facture  of  matches  and  tainted  with  phosphor  ism. 

2.  Imbued  with  the  scent  of  an  animal  (usually 
a  hunted  animal).   (Cf.  BLEMISU  sb.  4.)  Obs. QT  arch. 

1704  ADDISON  Campaign  122  So  the  stanch  Hound  the 
trembling  Deer  pursues,  And  smells  his  footsteps  in  the 
tainted  dews.  1732  POPE  Ess.  Man  \.  214  What  modes.. 
Of  smell,  the  headlong  lioness  between,  And  hound  sagacious 
on  the  tainted  green.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  i,  ii,  [The 
stag]  A  moment  snuffed  the  tainted  gale. 

1 3.  Tinted,  stained.  Obs.  rare. 

1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XIII.  715/2  They  also  use  a  kind 
of  paper  for  drawing,  which  is  called  tainted  paper. 

Tainterv5.andz>., obs. f. TENTER.  Taint-hook, 
obs.  f.  TENT-HOOK.  Tainting  :  see  tmder  TAINT 
v.  Taintingly  (in  Shaks.) :  see  TAUNTINGLY. 

Taintless  (Wntles),  a.  Chiefly  poet,  [f. 
TAINT  sb.  +  -LESS.]  Free  from  taint ;  without  stain 
or  blemish;  immaculate,  clean,  pure,  innocent. 

1590  MARLOWE  ?nd  Pt.  Tantburl.  iv.  i,  To  flesh  our 
taintless  swords.  1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  iv.  iii, 
Heaven  permits  not  taintlesse  bloode  be  spilt.  1776  MICKLE 
tr.  Canteens'  Lvsiad$$$  His  loyalty  as  taintless  snow.  1863 
KIKGSLEY  Water-Babies  i.  44  To  the  golden  sands,  and  the 
leaping  bar,  And  the  taintless  tide  that  awaits  me  afar.  1893 
in  Barrows  Part.  Relig.  I.  725  A  pure,  taintless,  lofty, 
elevating,  .faith. 

Hence  Tai'ntlessly  adv.t  without  taint. 

1846  in  WORCESTER,   1847  in  WKBSTER  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Tai'ntment.  rare.    [f.  TAINT  z/.  +  -MKNT.] 

fl.    -  ATTAINTMKNT,  ATTAINT.  Obs. 

16x3  T.  GODWIN  Rom.  Antiq.  (1658)  217  Taintmenls  of 
treason  against  any  person  of  state. 

2.  Contamination,  defiling  tincture. 

1633  T.  ADAMS  Exft  a  Peter  ii.  14  That  is  a  rare  eye.  .that 
can  mingle  itself  with  sordid  corruptions,  and  receive  no 
tnintment. 

Taintor,  -our.     [Agent-n.  from  TAINT  v.] 
fl.  [Cf.  TAINT  v.  A.]     One  who  brings  legal 

evidence  against  another   for  conviction  of  some 

crime ;  an  accuser,  informer.  Obs. 


TAIT. 

1451  Sc.Acts  Jos.  77(1814)  II.  40/2  pat  na  man  baf  out  of 
be  Kealme  gold  bul^eone  or  siluer  vnder  be  payn  of  escheite 
J>areof,  be  tane  half  to  be  king  &  >e  tobir  half  to  be  tayntour 
&  be  takar. 

2.  [a.  AF,  teintottr  =  OF.  teintor,  -ur,  •cur.']  A 
dyer.  rare. 

1889  M^ANALLY  in  /V/*.  .Y<7.  Monthly  Oct.  Si2  The  cloth 
..finished  and  ready  for  tlie  Dyer,  Litter,  or  Lister,  or  the 
Norman  Taintor  or  Taintur. 

Tainture  (t^ntiui).  Now  rare.  Also  5-7 
taynt-,  6-7  taiuct-. 

I.  [a.  OF.  tainture  t  teintur&  colouring  (i  3th  c.), 
ad.  L.  timtura  dyeing,  TINCTURE  ;  in  sense  2  as  in 
TAINT  z;.  C.]     fl.  Colouring.  Obs. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  vi.  24  We  wryte  the  grete  and  first  e 

capytall  lettres.. \vyth  the  taynture  of  reed  coloure. 

2.  Tainting,  staining,  stain,  defilement,  infection. 

1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.   VI,  n.  i.  188  Gloster,  see  here  the 

;    Taincture  of  thy  Nest,  And  looke  thy  selfe  be  faultless, 

i    thou  wert  best.    1609  RAWLISSON  Fishermen  n  To  keepe  it 

i    from  the  corruption  and  tainture  of  sin.     1634  T.  JOHNSON' 

•    tr.  Pany s  Chirurg.  xvm.  ix.  (1678)  419  There  are. .three 

distinct  causes  of  gout:  A  tainture  from  the  Parents  [etc.]. 

1645  USSHER  Body  Div.(i§vj}  126  It  shining  in  him  without 

tainture  or  blemish.      1681  R.YCAUT  tr.  Crucian's  Critick  227 

i    Others  have  always  retained  some  tainture  and  favour  of 

|    their  former  condition.     1854  Frascr's  Mag.  L.  667  Who 

Neerland's  blood  feel  nobly  flow,  From  foreign  tainture  free. 

II.  f3.  Aphetic  form  of  ATTAINTUBE.  Obs. 

1621  G.  SANDYS  tr.  Ovitfs  Met,  i.  (1626)  20  Asham'd  that 
such  a  tainture  should  be  lay'd  Vpon  my  blood,  that  could 
not  be  gayn-said. 

Tai'nt-worm.  arch.  [f.  TAINT  sb.  +  WOKM.] 
A  worm  or  crawling  larva  supposed  to  taint  or 
infect  cattle,  etc.:  cf.  TAINT  sb.  C.  3. 

1573  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  iio  Doo  taint  wormes  good, 
that  Turke  where  ox  should  eat?  1637  MILTON  Lycidas  46 
As  killing  as  the  Canker  to  the  Rose,  Or  Taint  worm  k>  the 
weanling  Herds  that  ^ia/c.  1840  HKOWMNG  Bordello  vi. 
158  Study  the  corpse-face  thio*  the  taint-worms'  scuif. 

II  Tai-ping      (tai,pin).        Also      Tae-ping. 

[Chinese  J^ai-p^in^  i.e.  Pai  great, p'ing  peace.] 
The  name  given  to  the  adherents  of  a  great 
rebellion  which  arose  in  Southern  China  in  1850, 
under  the  leadership  of  Hung-siu-tsuen,  styled 
Tien-wang,  Heavenly  Prince,  and  T^ai-p'ing- 
wang,  Prince  of  great  peace,  who  claimed  a  divine 
commission  to  overthrow  the  Manchu  dynasty  and 
establish  one  of  native  origin,  to  be  called  the 
T'ai-p'ing  Chao  or  Great  Peace  Dynasty.  Also 
attrib.  Hence  Tai-piugdom,  Tai-pingism. 

The  war  which  ensued  devastated  some  of  the  most  fertile 
provinces  of  China  for  a  number  of  years  ;  partly  by  means 
of  English  help  the  Tai-pings  were  finally  routed  and  dis 
persed  in  1865. 

1860  All  Year  Round  No.  71.  504  A  Taiping's,  head  is 
paid  for,  at  the  rate  of  one  tael.  ibid.,  He  succeeded  in 
forcing  back  the  Taipings  when  they  menaced  the  Pekiu 
Canal.  Ibid.,  Of  these  alternatives,  piracy  pays  the  best, 
Taipingism  being  decidedly  the  least  lucrative.  1883 
Chamber s*s  Encycl.  IX.  274/1  The  confusion  and  expense 
of  the  Tae-ping  rebellion.  1884  A.  FOKBES  Chinese  Gordon. 
xi,  The  Imperialist  generals  had  hemmed  Tai-pingdom 
withiii  certain  limits  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Vantszc. 

Tair,  obs.  Sc.  f.  TEAK  v.  Taira,  var.  TAYRA, 
a  Brazilian  weasel-like  animal.  Tairge,  obs.  and 
dial.  f.  TARGE.  Tairn,  obs.  f.  TAKX.  Tais,  obs. 
Sc.  f.  TASS,  takes  (see  TAKE  v.),  toes  (pi.  of  TOE). 

Tais,  -e,  var.  TKJSE  sb.  and  v.  Obs. 

II  Taisch,  taish  (taij).  Gaelic  Folklore,  fa. 
Gaelic  taibhs  (taivj,  taij)  :-OIr.  taidbst,  Mir.  tadh- 
dais,  phantasm.]  The  phantom  or  apparition  of  a 
living  person  who  is  about  to  die  ;  also,  in  more 
general  sense,  a  phantom  or  vision  of  second  sight. 

I775  JOHNSON  Western  Isles,  Ostt'?,  By  the  term  second 
sigktt  seems  to  be  meant  a  mode  of  seeing,  superadded  to 
that  which  nature  generally  bestows.  In  the  Erse  it  is 
called  Taisch ;  which  signifies  likewise  a  spectre,  or  a  vision. 
1785  BOSWELL  Tour  to  Hebrides  7  Sept.,  Some  women  said 
to  him,  they  had  heard  two  taischs,  that  is,  two  voices  of 
persons  about  to  die ;  and  what  was  remarkable,  one  of 
them  was  an  English  taisch,  which  they  never  heard  before. 
1791  Statist.  Ace.  Scotl.t  Ross  III.  380  The  ghosts  of  the 
dying,  called  task$t  are  said  to  be  heard,  their  cry  being  a 
repetition  of  the  moans  of  the  sick... The  corps  follow  the 
tract  led  by  the  tasks  to  the  place  of  interment.  (Here  task 
appears  to  be  Gael,  tasg  *  ghost ',  erroneously  taken  in  sense 
of  taibhS)  taisch.]  1901 J.  G.  CAMPBELL  Witchcraft  $  Second 
Sight  159  Some  time  after  [the  taish  was  >*en]  a  ship  was 
wrecked  in  the  east  end  of  Tiree,  and  one  of  the  sailors  whose 
dress,  when  his  body  was  found, corresponded  (o  that  of  the 
taish,  was  taken  and  buried  in  Kirkapoot. 

Taisel,  taissel,  obs.  and  Sc.  ff.  TASSEL. 

Taishes,  taisses  :  see  TASSE,  thigh-armour. 

Taiat,  Taister,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  TASTE,  TJESTEK. 

t  Tait,  «.  ME,  and  Sc,  Obs.  Also  4  teyte, 
tayt.  fa.  ON.  teitr  glad,  cheerful,  corresp.  to  a 
doubtful  OE.  tstan  to  gladden,  cheer,  from  an  adj. 
*tdt,  and  in  form  to  OHG.,  MHG.  zeiz  tender, 
dear,  pleasing.]  Cheerful,  lively,  active,  nimble. 

c  1300  Havelok  1841  pe  laddes  were  kaske  and  teyte.  13. . 
E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  871,  I  schat  biteche  yow  J»o  two  J>at  tayt 
arn  &  quoynt.  13..  Gaw,  $  Gr.  Knt.  1377  Techez  hym  to 
be  tayles  of  ful  tayt  bestes.  c  1470  HENRVSON  Mor.  Fab. 
vii.  (Lion  ff  Mouse)  xiii,  Sua  come  ane  trip  of  myis  out  of 
thair  nest,  Richt  t.iit  and  trig.  1500  20  DUNBAR  Poems  -\iv. 
49  Ouir  all  the  gait  sa  mony  thevis  &a  tait.  1513  DOUGLAS 
^Eneis  xu.  Prol.  184  Litill  lammis  Full  tail  and  trig  socht 
bletand  to  thar  dammis. 
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TAITE. 

Tait,  Sc.  variant  of  TATB. 

tTaite.  06s.  Also  4  tayt.  [a.  ON.  teiti 
gladsomeness,  joy,  cheerfulness,  f.  teitr  adj. :  see 
T.MT.]  Gladness,  alacrity. 

13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  889  penne  vch  tolke  tyjt  hem  bat 
hade  of  tayt  fayled,  &  vchon  rolled  to  be  rest  pat  he  reche 
mo^t.  a  1400-50  Alexander  1208 |>us  ^ede  bai  furthe..  And 
trotles  on  toward  Tyre  with  taite  [v.r.  ioy]  at  baire  hertis. 

Taith,  variant  of  TATB  si.  and  TATHE  v. 

Taiver,  Taivert,  var.  TAVER,  T  AVERT. 

Taja9u,  tajassu  :  see  TAYASSU. 

Takable,  Takar  :  see  TAKEABLE,  TAKER. 

Take  O">k),  v.  Pa.  t.  took  (tuk) ;  pa.  pple. 
taken  (t^i-k'n).  Forms  :  see  below.  [Late  OE. 
tcuan,  tiic,  *lacen,  a.  ON.  taka,  i6k,  tekinn  (OSw. 
taka,  S«r.  taga,  Da.  tagi),  to  grasp,  grip,  seize,  lay 
hold  of,  take,  which  appears  c  noo,  in  late  parts 
of  the  OE.  Chron.,  first  in  MS.  D,  and  then  a  1 150 
also  in  E,  and  elsewhere,  but  may  have  been  in 
use  in  the  Dane-law  district  a  1000.  In  ME.  it 
gradually  superseded  the  OE.  niman  (see  NISI  v.\ 
and  has  been,  during  the  later  ME.  and  the  whole 
mod.Eng.  period,  the  simplest  and  most  direct 
word  for  the  general  notion  expressed  by  Da.  tage, 
Sw.  taga,  Ger.  nehmen,  Du.  nemen,  Fr.  prendre, 
It.  prendere,  Sp.,  Pg.  tomar,  L.  capere,  sitinere, 

Gr.  \a/t(iaveiv,  Russ.  fipaTL,  BSilTL,  Heb.  np7 
fa  fax,  etc.  ON.  taka  was  app.  cognate  with  M  Du. 
and  mod.EFris.  taken  to  lay  hold  of,  grasp,  seize, 
catch ;  it  was  also  in  ablaut-relation  to  Goth. 
lekan,  taitdk,  tlkans  to  touch  (with  the  hands,  etc.). 
With  the  sense  in  Gothic  cf.  ON.  taka  d,  late  OE. 
tacan  on  to  touch.] 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms  and  Inflexions. 
Take  is,  like  shake,  forsake,  a  strong  vb.  of  the  6th  ablaut 
series.  In  northern  ME.  the  k  and  following  short  vowel  in 
lake,  takes,  taken  were  often  suppressed,  leaving  the  forms 
la,  tas,  tan,  of  which  ta,  tay:  survives  in  Eng.  dialects, 
tane  in  Sc.  and  many  Eng.  dialects,  ta'cn  in  Kng.  poets. 
The  reduction  of  the  pa.  t.  to  td  is  obs.,  rare,  and  doubtful.  A 
weak  pa.  t.  taked  occurs  from  i3th  c.,  and  is,  with  tayeti, 
tcacd,  tfuie,  still  dialectal.  For  the  p_a.  pple  taken,  the  pa.  t. 
tfok  has  been  common  since  i6th  c.  in  vulgar  speech  and  in 
dialects,  which  have  also  tooken,  tooked.  In  the  pa.  pple., 
ton(e  for  the  northern  /«>/(?  occasionally  appears.  See  Eng. 
Dial.  Diet. 

1.  Infia.,  and  Pres.    a.    2  tacan  (teecen),  3-5 
taken,  -yn;  4  tao,  4-5  (6-  Sc.)  tak,  5  taake,  6 
ta,ik(e,  Si:  tack  ;  3-  take. 

c  noo  0.  E.  Chron.  an.  1076  (MS.  D)  Ac  se  kyngc.  .hine 
let  syooan  tacan.  a  1154  Ibid.  an.  1140  On  bis  g£er  wolde  be 
king  Stephne  tscen  Rodbert.  a  1272  Lune  Ron  64  in  O.  E. 
Misc.  95  Al  dep  hit  wile  from  him  take.  13. .  K.  Alt's.  1799 
(Bodl.  MS.)  pat  he  shulde  of  pe  werlde  &  pee  Taken  tol. 
13. .  Cursor  M.  568  (Cott.)  pe  god  to  tak  and  leue  pe  ill. 
Ibid.  2812  (Giitt.)  His  inohwes-.bat  suld  his  dohutris  tac. 
c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  367  pal  schal  Laake  no  b_inge  ellis. 
c  1400  Lay  Folks  A/ass  Bk.,  Bidding  Prayer  ii.  64  En- 
saumpil  for  to  tak.  c  1440  rromf,  Parv.  485/2  Takyn,  or 
receyvyn.  1538  KATH.  BULKELEY  in  Lett.  Suppress.  Monas 
teries  (Camden)  230  He. .will  not  taike  my  answere.  1546 
Yorks.  Chantry  Surv.  (Surtees)  II.  454  No  man  will  talk  yt. 
1562  WINJET  Cert.  Tractatis  ill.  Wks.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  34  That 
this  tumult  tak  rest,  1573  TYRIE  Refitt.  in  Cath.  Tractates 
(S.  T.  S.)  14  He  culd  nocht  tack  tent  to  sic  trifflis.  1785 
BURNS  To  the  Deil  xxi,  O  wad  ye  tak  a  thought  an'  men1 ! 

/3.  contr.  4(5-6  Sf.)  ta,  taa,  4-6  (9  dial.)  tay, 
tae,  5  tan. 

i  1340  Cursor  At,  1250  (Gott.)  Hugat  bu  sal  ta  [Cott.  tak  ; 
Fair/.,  Tritt.  take]  pi  right  way.  1375  BAKBOUR  Bruce  x. 
610  And  thair  abaid  thair  aynd  to  ta.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints 
iii.  (Andreas)  n  Sanct  Andrew  his  way  can  tay.  £1400 
Land  Troy  Bk.  1742  Thelaman . .  nold  her  not  to  his  spouse 
tan.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  ii.  153  Quhen  thay 
.saw  Sym  sic  curage  ta.  1570  in  J.  Redford  Mor.  Play 
Wit  tff  Sc.,  etc.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  91  Eche  swete  corde  eche  ere 
woolde  tay.  1865  WAUGH  Besom  Ben  vii,  Wheer  are  yo 
beawn  to  tay  mo  too  ? 

2.  Imper.  o.  3-4  tao,  4-5  (6-  Se.)  tak,  4-  take ; 
//.  3  takez,  4  -es,  -is,  5  take}),    ft.  contr.  4-6  ta, 
//.  tas  (4  tatz). 

c  1200  ORMIN  8355  Joszp,  ris  upp  &  tacc  be  child  &  tacc 
be  childess  moderr.  c  1230  Hall  Meid.  7  Tac  be  to  him 
treoweliche.  13.  •  Cursor  M,  15233  (Cott.)  Takes  and  etes 
o  bis  bred.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  735  Tatz  to  non  ille, 
>if  I  mele  a  lyttel  more.  13..  Gaw.  tf  Gr.  Knt.  413  Ta 
now  by  grymme  tole  to  be.  Ibid.  1396  Tas  yow  bere  my 
cheuicaunce.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  f  77  Tak  reward 
of  by  value,  c  1425  Cursor  Af.66i  (Trin.)  Bep  war  &  takeb 
good  entent.  a  1510  DOUGLAS  King  Hart  II.  149  First 
witnes  thow  me  ta.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  xliii,  This  is 
the  way;  follow  me, ..sir,  but  tak  tent  to  your  feet. 

3.  Pres.  Indie,   (special  forms),      a.  2nd  pen. 
sing.     a.  4  takes,  4-5  -is,  5  -yst,  5-  takest.     /3. 
contr.  4  tas,  5  taas. 

13..  Cursor  M.  18358  (Cott.)  pou  bat..fra  pi  folk  pair 
sinnes  takes  [Gott.  takis ;  c  1423  Trin.  takest,  Laud  lakyst]. 
Hid.  27132  (Cott.)  Pou  )n  bising  tas  be  ober  men.  1:1430 
Christ's  (nun  Contpl.  464  in  Pol.  RcL  fy  L.  Poems  (1866)  197 
No  tent  bou  taas.  £1470  HENRY  Wallace  ll.  85  To  quhom 
takis  thow  this  thing  ? 

b.  yd  fers.  sing.  6..  2  tseop,  3-4  takep,  -eft, 
4-5  takith,  4-7  (8-  arch.)  taketh;  4-  takes,  (6 
Sc.  takis,  tekis). 

(11150  MS.  303  Corf.  Chr.  Coll.  Camtr.  178  (Napier) 
Swa  hwau  swa  hit  on  tzcb.  c  1275  LAV.  3361  And  takep  hit 
his  child.  1:1350  Will,  Palcrne  3193  pe  comli  quen  ban 
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takeb  meliors  by  be  hande.  13..  Cursor  M.  29274  (Cott.) 
On  bam  bis  cursing  stede  first  takes  That  [etc.].  1381 
WYCLIF  Matt.  x.  38  He  that  takith  nat  his  crosse.  1484 
CAXTON  Fables  of  ^E  sop  v.  xiii,  He  is  not  wyse  whiche.. 
tnketh  debate  or  stryf.  1571  Satir.  Poems  Reform.  xxJx.  41 
The  Duvill..tekis  forme  of  Angell  bryte. 

0.  contr.  4-5  tas  (4tath),4~6  &.tais,5  tase,tace. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xviii.  (Egiptiane}  270  Gret  dowt  in 
his  hart  he  tais.  1390  GOVVER  Con/,  II.  129  He  therof  his 
part  ne  tath.  1x1400-50  Alexander  1666  He.  .Tas  him  to 
his  tresory.  c  1430  Brut  406  Thanne  Vmfreuyle,  his  leue 
he  tace  [rime  space].  01450  Le  Morte  Arth.  956  Sir 
Gawayne..to  conselle  he  tase  [rimes  was,  case,  has]. 
C.  //.  o.  4  taken,  5  -yn  ;  £.  contr.  4  tas. 

1340-70  Alex,  fy  Dind.  566  Of  hure  tenful  tach  }e  taken 
ensnmple.  1357  Lay  Folks  Catech.  244  What  thing  so  we 
gete,  or  tas. 

4.  Past  Indie,  (and  Subj.).  a.l  ?  I  t6c,  2-3  toe, 
3-4  tock,  3-5  tok,  3-6  take,  (4  toek,  ?  to),  5-7 
tooke,  4-  took.         //.  ?  i  t6con,  2  tocan,  3-5 
token,  4  tokene,  tooken,  5  tokyn. 

cnoo  O.  E.  Chron.  (MS.  D)  an,  1075,  He..t6c  [MS.  E 
nam]  swtlce  ^erihta  swa  he  him  gelagade.  c  izoo  ORMIN 
Pref.  o  Crist  toe  daeb  o  rodetre.  ^1275  LAY.  54  He..[?ane 
hilke  boc  tock  us  to  bisne.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  5864  As 
me  him  drinke  tok.  Ibid.  6651  pis  erl-.toc  hire  |>e  castel  of 
bruges.  13.  .  Cursor  M.  13152  (Cott.)  To  be  bure  sco  tok  hir 
pas.  Ibid.  16454  Quen  bai  be  fine  gold  forsoke.  And  to  [v.r. 
toke}  bam  to  be  lede.  1377  LANGL.  1J.  PI.  B.  (MS.  Rawljxvr. 
26g  +  3Hesofte  3ede,pat  he  toek  vs  as  tit.  1393  Ibid.  C.  iv.  47 
Mede..took  hym  a  noble  For  to  be  hure  oedman.  (1420 
f?)  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  421  She  toke  hym  by  the  hande. 
Ibid.  1888,  I  .  .myn  hert  to  me  tooke.  1579  LYLY  Euphues 
(Arb.)  80  Lucilla..toke  him  by  the  hand.  1641  HINDE  J. 
Bnten  xlviii.  156  A  little  before  hee  tooke  his  Chamber. 

c  noo  O.  E.  Chron.  (MS.  D)  an.  1076,  And  [hi]  tdcon  baer 
inne  mycele  sehta.  1154  Ibid.  (MS.  E)  an.  1136,  pa  tocan 
ba  o3re  &  helden  her  castles  ajenes  him.  c  1200  ORMIN  6492 
ye-ft  tokenn  nihhtess  reste  bser.  c  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  3194 
Alle  5e  bones  3e  he  5or  token.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  3987 
A  lettre  hii  toke  be  kinge,  13..  S.  Erkenwolde  57  in 
Horstm,  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  267  Quen  thhynges  tokene  to 
be  tone,  c  1380  Lay  Folks  Catech.  (Lamb.  MS.)  1211  Whan 
,  we  tok  cristyndom.  1382  WYCLIF  John  \.  5  Derknessis 
'  tooken  not  it.  1:1400  Destr,  Tro%  4696  pai..  tokyn  the 
tresure.  c  1449  PF.COCK  Repr.  n.  ii.  145  To  hem  whiche 
token  and  helden  tho  ymagis  to  be  her  Goddis. 

a.2  (Sc.  and  n.  dial.)  4-9  tuk,  5-9  take,  (5 
twke,  6  twik,  tuike),  6-  tuik. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg:  Saints  \.  (Petnts)  36  He  hym  tuk  to  be 
hym  by  In  his  transfiguracion.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  i.  78 
King  Eduuard  than  it  tuk  in  gret  greuance.  1533  GAU 
Richt  Vay  (S.  T.  S.)  32  The  sone..twik  apone  hyme  our 
natur.  c  1560  HOLLAND  Seven  Sages  (1837)  Aij,  L.tuke 
gude  nicht.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  i. 
(S.  T.  S.)  100  He  tuke  thame,  he  eit  thame  rawe.  Ibid.  x. 
320  His  recreatioune  he  tuike  in  Caris  hous.  Mod,  Sc.  We 
tuik  them  wi'  us. 

/3.  3  takede,  5-  taked.    (See  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.} 

c  1205  LAY.  3333  pe  we  swa  takede  him  on.  1485  Waterf. 
Arch,  in  IO/A  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  318  That 
spoiled,  robbed,  or  taked  ony  of  the  Kyngs  liege  men. 

5.  Past  pple.    a.    2-4  itaken,  4  ytakyn  ;    4- 
taken,   (4-5   takin,  -yn,  5  -yne,  -on,  -un,  6 

takne,  taking;  7  taiken,  St.:  taikin). 

c  1175  Itaken  [see  B,  14].  c  1205  Itaken  [see  take  on  :  84  ij. 
c  1320  Cast,  Love  202  pe  blisse  of  lyf  he  hab  forsaken,  And 
to  deolful  deb  him  taken,  c  1330  Assnwp.  l7irg.(B.  M.  MS.) 
625  When  bi  lord  was  ytakyn.  c  1375  Cursor  M,  4875 
(Fairf.)  Qua-so  ys  takin  wib  stollyn  binge,  a  1380  -S".  Bcr-. 
nurd  612  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1878)  51/2  Wib  seknesse 
stronge  He  was  itaken.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1512  His  towne 
was  takon.  (1449  PECOCK  Repr.  \\.  \\.  159  Weel  takun  of 
wise  men.  1537  WRIOTHESLEY  Chron,  (Camden)  I.  60  The 
sayd  Halam  was  takne.  1552  LYNDESAY  ftlonarche  5539 
Quhilkis  salbe  taking,  but  warnyng.  1629  Reg.  Privy 
Council  Scotl.  Ser.  n.  III.  25  We.  .have  taikin  thame, 

0.  contr.  3-5  itake,  4-5  ytake  ;  4-7  take,  5  (6 

pseudo-Sc.)  tak. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6106  Nou  adde  heyemen  of  be  lond 
itake.  .His  fader  ostage  god  ynou.  1340-70  Alex.  $  Dind. 
721  5e  schullen..offren  to  venus  A  ful  derworbe  doune  on 
his  den  take,  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xi.  254  So  is..pouerte 
or  penaunce  pacientlyche  ytake.  1387  TREVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  VIII.  79  At  Turon  he  was  i-take  wib  a  fevere.  1423 
JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  cxcili,  Sche  hath  me  tak,  hir  humble  crea 
ture.  c  1425  Cursor  M.  928  (Trin.)  pat  erbe  bou  were  of  take. 
c  1440  Pallad,  on  Husb.  111,  906  To  graffe  a  quynce  is  diuers 
tyine  ytake.  c  1450  Merlin  296  And  his  wif  [was]  also  I-take. 
1559  Mirr.  Mag.  (1563)  I  j,  Shortly  after  was  Kyng  Henry 
take,  And  put  in  pryson.  1605  Take  [see  B.  49]. 

7.  conlr.  4  y-tan  ;  4-5  tan,  4-8  tane,  (4  tene, 
4  (6  Sc.)  tain,  4-5  tayn,  5-6  Sc.  tayne,  6  taan, 
teyne,  Sc.  teine,  6-7  taine,  7  taen),  7-8  ta'ne, 
9  (poet,  and  dial.}  ta'en  ;  (erron.}  5  ton,  5  (6 
tone. 


c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  1000  Now  hab  tristrem  y  tan  O5ain 
moraunt  to  fi^t.  c  1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  (1866)  i  Ihesu 
the  Worde  of  God  has  tane  manes  kynde.  13.  .  Cursor  M. 
4896  (Cott.)  Lok  bai  alle  be  tain  [v.  rr.  tan,  tane,  take]  and 
bonden.  Ibid.  16058  (Cott.)  pai  him  had  tene  [v.  rr.  tane, 
taken]  al  wit  tresun.  c  1400  Rule  St.  Benetmz  pen  sail  bis 
rewel  eft  furth  be  ton  [rr'/wgon],  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  n. 
400  Wallace.  .Apon  the  crag  with  his  suerd  has  him  tayne. 
1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xlvi.  102  That  he..  nocht  in  the 
feindis  net  be  tone  [rime  allonej.  ^1520  NISBET  N.  T.  in 
Scots,  Acts  i.  ii  Quhilk  is  taan  vp  fra  you  into  heuen,  15.  . 
Sir  A.  Barton  in  Surtees  Jlfisc.  (1888)  68  Where  that 
Scoott  hath  teyne  frome  the  a  grootte.  01578  LINDESAY 
(Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  197  Gif  he  had  teine  it. 
1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  JV,  iv.  v.  60  The  Prince  hath  ta'ne  it 
hence.  1602  —  Hnm.  \.  iii.  107  That  you  have  tane  his 
tenders  for  tme  pay.  a  1631  DRAYTON  Triumph  David 
805  The  sword  taen  from  the  giant's  side,  c  1645  HOWEU, 
Lett.  v.  30  He  hath  taine  such  a  habit  of  it,  1653  Nissena 
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43  From  the  time  she  had  taen  upon  her  the  yoke  of 
marriage.  1875  TENNYSON  Q.  Alary  v.  v,  The  Holy  Father 
Has  ta  en  the  legateship  from  our  cousin  Pole. 

S.  6-7  tooke,  7-8  (9  dial,  and  i/lit.)  took  ;  7-9 
tooken. 

1592  KVD  Sol.  /r  Pm.  in.  i.  5  My  brothers  ghoasts.  .would 
now  haue  tooke  their  rest.  1610  DONNE  I'seudo-tnartyr  357 
The  Popes  haue  tooken  order.. to  enact  [etc.].  1633  P. 
FLETCHER  Pise.  Eel.  v.  ix,  Thus  many  a  Nymph  is  took. 
a  1667  JER.  TAYLOR  Rev.  to  Attar  Wks.  1849  V.  323  God 
hath  tooke  seisure  of  it.  1790  Cook's  I'vy.  V.  1808  Having 
took  our  departure  from  Prince  William's  Sound.  1899 
BETHAM.EDWARDS  Lord  of  Harv.  155  Mr.  Flindell  ..  has 
took  you  up  in  his  gig. 

c.  6  taked. 

1512  Hclyas  in  Thorns  Prose  Kt>m.  (18-28)  1 1 1. 24  My  sonne 
..hath  taked  the  quene  Beatrice.. to  his  wife.     1581  RICH 
Farew.  K[ilit.  Prof.  (1846)  207  Till  he  had  taked  his  firste 
fruites. 
B.  Signification. 

The  earliest  known  use  of  this  verb  in  the 
Germanic  languages  was  app.  to  express  the  physi 
cal  action  '  to  put  the  hand  on ',  '  to  touch ' — the 
only  known  sense  of  Gothic  tekan.  By  a  natural 
advance,  such  as  is  seen  in  English  in  the  use  of 
'  lay  hands  upon ',  the  sense  passed  to  '  lay  hold 
upon,  lay  hold  of,  grip,  grasp,  seize'  —  the 
essential  meaning  of  Old  Norse  taka,  of  MDu. 
taken,  and  of  the  material  senses  of  take  in 
English.  By  the  subordination  of  the  notion  of 
the  instruments,  and  even  of  the  physical  action,  to 
that  of  the  result,  take  becomes  in  its  essence  '  to 
transfer  to  oneself  by  one's  own  action  or  volition 
(anything  material  or  non-mateiial)'.  This  be 
comes  then  the  general  or  ordinary  sense  of  the 
verb,  which  falls  into  two  main  divisions,  take  in  the 
sense  of '  seize,  grip ',  hence  'appropriate',  and  take 
in  the  sense  of  '  receive  or  accept  what  is  handed  to 
one'.  Subordinate  to  these  are  the  non-material 
senses  of  'assume,  adopt, apprehend,  comprehend, 
comprise,  contain '.  For  the  common  element  of 
all  these  notions  take  is  the  simple  and  proper 
term,  for  which  no  simpler  can  be  substituted. 
It  is  one  of  the  elemental  words  of  the  language, 
of  which  the  only  direct  explanation  is  to  show 
the  thing  or  action  to  which  they  are  applied. 

Take  also  enters  into  a  great  number  of  idiomatic  phrases, 
which  are  often  difficult  to  analyse.  Many  of  these  are 
parallel  to,  and  influenced  by  French  phrases  with  prcndre : 
see  F.  H.  Sykes,  French  Elements  in  ME.,  Oxford  1899. 

General  arrangement  of  senses  :  I.  To  touch.  II. 
To  seize,  grip,  catch.  III.  Ordinary  current  sense, 
i.  with  material  obj. ;  ii.  with  non-material  obj. 
IV.  To  choose,  take  for  a  purpose,  into  use.  V. 
To  derive,  obtain  from  a  source.  VI.  To  receive, 
accept,  admit,  contain.  VII.  To  apprehend  men 
tally,  comprehend.  VIII.  To  undertake,  perform, 
make.  IX.  To  convey,  conduct,  deliver,  apply  or 
betake  oneself,  go.  X.  Idiomatic  uses  with  special 
obj.  XI.  Intransitive  uses  with  preposition.  XII. 
Adverbial  combinations  =  compound  verbs.  XIII. 
Idiomatic  phrases,  and  Phrase-key. 

I.  fl.  To  touch  (intr.  with  on,  also  trans.  :  = 
ON.  taka  a,  and  taka).  Obs. 

a  1150  MS.  303  Corp.  Chr.  Coll.  Cainlr.  178  (Napier)  So3- 
lice  b;et  ilce  ele  is  swa  mihtjg  &  swa  strange  b;ct  swa  hwaet 
swa  hit  on  taecb,  baerrihtes  hit  call  forbserno'.  Ibid.  179  Sona 
swa  btet  ele  toe  on  baet  waeter,  ba  aras  bser  upp  swioe  mycel 
fyr.  c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  3456  Abute  ois  munt  Su  merke 
make,  If  erf  or  man  3or-one  take,  It  dead  3olen.  £1250 
OUi  Kent.  Serin,  in  O.  E.  Misc.  31  Ure  lord  him  seide  and 
spredde  his  hond,  and  tok  his  lepre.  a  1300  Cursor  1\1. 
10969  (Cott.),  I  and  mi  wijf  on  aid  tas.  1340  Ayenb.  91  Be 
zyjjje,  be  hyerbe,  be  smellinge,  be  zueljynge,  and  be  takynge. 

II.  To  seize,  grasp,  capture,  catch,  and  related 
senses.  *  in  literal  and  physical  sense. 

2.  trans.  To  lay  hold  upon,  get  into  one's  hands  by 
force  or  artifice ;  to  seize,  capture,  esp.  in  war ;  to 
make  prisoner ;  hence,  to  get  into  one's  power, 
to  win  by  conquest  (a  fort,  town,  country).  Also, 
to  apprehend  (a  person  charged  with  an  offence),  to 
arrest ;  to  seize  (property)  by  legal  process,  as  by 
distraint,  etc.  See  also  take  by  STORM. 

c  noo  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1072  (MS.  D),  Se  kyng  nam 
beora  Scypa  &  waepna,.  .&  ba  menn  ealle  he  toe,  &  dyde  of 
heom  beet  he  wolde.  Ibid.  an.  1076,  Ac  se  kyngc.. hine  let 
sy58an  tacan.  1154  Ibid.  an.  1140  (Laud  MS.),  And  te 
Lundenissce  folc  hire  wolde  taecen.  c  1200  ORMIN  5948,  & 
tatt  he  sibbenn  takenn  wass  All  gillteljes  &  bundenn  & 
na55ledd  uppo  rodetre.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4896  Lok  bai  alle  be 
tain  and  bonden.  Ibid.  18554  A!s  prisun  bai  him  tok  for-bi. 
c  1400  Rom.  Rose  5894  My  modir  is  of  gret  prowesse ;  She 
hath  tan  many  a  fortresse.  c  1450  Merlin  13  The  luges 
made  hir  to  be  taken,  and  brought  hir  be-fore  them,  c  1460 
Britt  524  Dei  londcd  &  come  to  Sandwych . .  &  toke  the  town, 
&  ryfled  &  dispoyled  it.  1526  TINDALF.  Matt.  iv.  12  When 
lesus  had  herde  that  Ihon  was  taken,  he  departed  in  to 
Galile.  1600  E.  BLOUNTtr.  Conestuggio  184  Hauing  quietly 
taken  the  other  two  gallions,  they  entred  within  the  Porte. 
1658  COKAINE  Trappolin  i.  i,  He  is  your  brothers  prisoner 
..That  in  the  wars  of  Mantoa  was  took.  1736  LEDIARD 
Life  Marlborough  I.  180  The  English  took  about  200 
Prisoners.  1803  Pic  NIC  II.  No.  8.  61,  I  was  taken  into 
custody.  1854  J.  S.  C  ABBOTT  Ntipoleon  (1855)  II.  372, 
I  took  two  guns  and  retook  two. 
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b.  To  catch,  capture  (a  wild  beast,  bird,  fish, 
etc.) ;  also  of  an  animal,  to  seize  or  catch  (prey). 

ci2oo  ORMIN  13504  Rihht  alls  an  hunnte  takebb  der  Wibb 
hise  ?aepe  racchess.  c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  3323  Dor  mi;te 
euerilc  man  fujeles  taken,  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  v.  15 
pai  take  wylde  bestes  ri^t  wele.  1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas. 
xxxi.  (Percy  Soc.)  154  Wo  worth  the  beaute  which  toke  me 
in  snare.  1563  B.  GOOGE  Sonnets  (Arb.)  82  By  hydden  hooke, 
the  symple  fole  is  lane.  1648  J I  lulling  of  J''ox  23  They 
keep  packs  of  dogs,  or  Beatles,  on  purpose  to  take  them  by 
hunting.  i8o»  STRUTT  Sports  q  Past.  l.  ii.  33  The  present 
methods  of  taking  fish.  1892  Longm.  Mag.  Nov.  87  They 
are  readily  taken  by  nets.  1899  RIDER  HAGGARD  SwfOaa 
iii,  The  women  and  the  little  ones . .  were  taken  by  wild  beasts. 

c.  subj.  in  imprecations. 

a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Htton  Ivii.  192  Mahounde  take  his 
soule  !  1600,  1749  [see  DEVIL  sb.  17).  1850  Tail's  Mag. 
XVII.  298/1  Here  he  comes  again  !— deuce  take  him.  1856 
READE  Never  Tot  Late  1,  The  devil  take  the  hindmost. 

d.  In  various  games,  as  chess,  cards,  etc. :  To 
capture  (an  adversary's  piece,  card,  etc.)  so  as  to 
put  it  out  of  play  ;  also  (Cards}  to  gain  possession 
of  (a  trick) :  see  TRICK  sli.     (Also  said  of  the 
piece,  card,  etc.,  by  which  the  taking  is  effected). 

14..  Beryn  1812  The  next  draujt  aftir,  he  toke  a  roke  for 
naujte.  £1440  Gesta  Rom.  xxi.  71  (Harl.  MS.)  Whenne  he 
[the  pawn  at  chess!  goth  aside,  he  takith  anober.  1562 
ROWBOTMVM  Play  Cheasts  B  iv  b,  Thou  shalt  take  his  knight 
with  thy  Quene.  1735  BERTIN  Cliess  55  The  king  takes 
the  queen.  1840  P.  Parley's  Ann.  I.  263  A  pawn  takes  the 
enemy  angularly. 

e.  Cricket.  To  catch  (the  ball)  off  the  bat  so  as 
to  put  the  batsman  '  out '  (also  with  the  batsman 
as  obj.) ;  of  the  bowler,  To  '  capture '  (a  wicket) 
by  striking  it  with  the  ball  (or  otherwise). 

1882  Daily  Tel.  17  May,  A  minute  or  two  later  Walker 
was  smartly  taken  at  the  wicket  off  Garrett.  Ibid.  24  June, 
Lucas,  who  had  been  fielding  at  long-off,  running  at  full 
speed,  managed  to  take  it  [the  ball].  1883  Ibid.  15  May  2/7 
He  was..takenatcover-pointby  Woof.  1890  /-VVWioMay 
672/3  Studd.  .was  then  beautifully  taken  at  long-off. 

3.  To  lay  hold  of,  grasp  (with  the  hand,  arms, 
etc.)  ;  to  seize  and  hold.     To  take  in  one's  arms, 
to  embrace.    Often  const,  by  the  hand,  head,  horns, 
tail,  etc. :   see  HAND  sb.  46,  BULL  rf.1  i  c.     Cf. 
also  take  hold  in  Phrases  below  (69). 

a  1225  Juliana  70  He  rende  his  claSes  ant  toe  him  seoluen 
bi  be  top.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2364  (Cott.)  Ta  loth  bi  brober 
sun  in  hand,  To  chanaan  }ee  most  now  drau.  I^TREVISA 
Higden  (Rolls)  III.  147  To  my  Crist,  whos  rijt  bond  I  haue 
i-take.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C  xxll.  170  Crist . .  took  thomas 
by  be  hand.  £1425  Cursor  M.  4357  (Trin.)  She  toke  him 
aboute  be  necke  wib  bis  And  profered  hir  moub  to  kis. 
fc  1500  in  Joseph  Ariin.  30  He  toke  me  by  the  hande  and 
so  ledde  me  in  myn  house.  1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon 
(1602)  117  He  tooke  him  by  the  sleeve,  as  they  were  in  going 
over  a  stile.  1709  STEELE  &  ADDISON  Taller  No.  1 1 1  F  i 
He  took  me  by  the  Hand.  1823  New  Monthly  Mag.  XIV. 
361,  I  took  her  hand  and  kissed  her.  1890  F.  BARRETT 
Betiu.  Life  <$•  Death  HI.  106  He  took  her  in  his  arms. 

4.  iutr.  Of  a  hook,  a  mechanical  device,  etc. : 
To  catch,  engage  :  usually  const,  into. 
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with  the  Catch,  that . .  the  Catch  always  takes.  1797  Encycl. 
Brit.  (ed.  3)  IX.  9  The  teeth  of  these  four  wheels  take 
alternately  into  the  teeth  of  four  racks.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON 
O  feral.  Mechanic  310  The  next  tooth  of  the  pinion  will  take 
into  the  gap  in  the  end  of  the  rack.  Ibid.  513  These  pins 
take  into  holes  in  the  plate,  made  exactly  to  fit  them.  1856 
KANE  Arct.  Exf>l.  II.  xxvi.  262  A  floe,  taking  upon  a 
tongue  of  ice. .,  began  to  swing  upon  it  like  a  pivot. 

b.  trans.  Of  a  mechanical  appliance,  etc. :  To 
'lay  hold  of;  to  act  upon  by  contact,  adhesion, 
or  the  like. 

1659  LEAK  \Vatenvks.  25  So  as  the  Saws  may  take  the 
said  peece  again.  1849  PELLATT  Curios.  Glass  Making  94 
The  punty  takes  the  flat  end  by  adhesion.  1894  Harper's 
Mag.  July  191/3  The  blades  no  longer  take  the  water 
together. 

5.  trans.  To  strike,  hit,  impinge  upon  (a  person, 
etc.),  usually  in,  on  (across,  over,  etc.)  some  part ; 
also  with  the  part  as  obj. ;  =  CATCH  v.  ii. 

[The  notion  here  seems  to  have  been  originally  to  catch  or 
get  at  a  person  by  means  of  the  part  named,  which  catches 
the  blow  that  otherwise  might  have  passed.) 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8224  Lctor  turnet  with  tene,  toke  hym 
on  be  bed.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  1.403  Wallas  with  it 
[the  poutstaff ]  fast  on  the  cheik  him  tuk.  Ibid.  IIL  175  As 
he  glaid  by,  aukwart  he  couth  hym  ta.  1569  HAWES  Past. 
Pleas,  xl.  (Percy  Soc)  202  Unto  me  than  he  came  full 
softely,  And  with  his  staffe  he  toke  me  on  the  bresL  1594 
SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  \.  iv.  159  Take  him  on  the  Costard,  with 
the  hikes  of  thy  Sword.  1670  COTTON  Espcrnon  n.  v.  201 
He  was. .taken  upon  the  head  with  a  stone.  1719  DE  FOE 
Crusoe  (1840)  I.  in.  52  The  blow  taking  my  side  and  breast, 
l>eat  the  breath,  as  it  were,  quite  out  of  my  body.  ij&Atison's 
I'oy.  i.  x.  104  A  mountainous,  .sea  took  us  upon  our  starboard 
ijuarter.  1795  Hist,  in  Ann.  Keg.  7^1  A  masked  battery 
took  them  in  flank.  1806-7  J-  BKREsrORD  Miseries  Hunt. 
Life  (1826)  vi.  Introd.,  The  kick  of  a  horse. .took  me  across 
the  ribs.  1891  Black-M.  Mag.  CL.  651/2  When  a  sheep  runs 
amuck,  he  is.. a  living  catapult,  that,  if  he  took  you  fair, 
would  knock  the  life  out  of  you.  1893  Chatnb.  Jrnl.  3  June 
350/1  The  ball  took  him  squarely  between  the  eyes. 

b.  With  double  obj. :  e.  g.  to  take  any  one  a  blow. 
1448  P,tston  Lett.  (1901)  IV.  19  He. .toke  his  master  on 
tile  hepe  suyche  a  stroke  that.. brake  his  hepe.  c  1590 
MARLOWE  Faust,  vii.  06  Cursed  be  he  that  took  Friar 
Sandelo  a  blow  on  the  pate  !  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  in.  ii. 
165  This  mad-brain'd  bridegroome  tooke  him  such  a  cuffe. 
1603  —  Meas.  for  M.  11.  i.  189  If  he  tooke  you  a  box 
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o'th'eare.  1781  C.  JOHNSTON  Hist.  J.  Juniper  II.  161 
Taking  him  a  blow  full  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach.  Mod. 
collar].  The  ball  took  me  an  awful  whack  on  the  chest. 

6.  aluol.  or  intr.  a.  Of  a  plant,  seed,  or  graft : 
To  '  get  hold '  of  that  on  which  it  grows ;  to  take 
root,  'strike*,  germinate,  begin  to  grow. 

c  1440  Fallad.  fit  Huso,  n.  153  In  reed  erthe  ek  a  vyne  is 
hard  to  take.  Ibid,  ill.  576  But  etiery  day  me  most  hit 
delue  &  wete  Vntil  hit  take.  1530  PALSGR.  747/1  A  yonge 
plante  or  sette  begynneth  to  take  whan  it  g_roweth  up.  1661 
J.  CHILDKKY  Brit.  Ifaconifa  14  Fruit  fails  in  one  countrcy, 
and  takes  in  another.  1711  j.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Bltnufl  Gar- 
dcning  184  The  Oak  being  in  its  own  Nature  very  difficult 
to  take  again.  1802  FORSYTH  Fruit  Trees  i.  (1824)  2  The 
cherry  and  plum  will  never  take  upon  each  other.. but  the 
apricot  will  take  upon  all  sorts  of  plums.  1891  Cosmopoli 
tan  XII,  87/2  Patches  where  the  seed  has  failed  to  take. 
1892  Field  10  Dec.  883/3  We  planted  a  thousand  cedars  of 
Lebanon,  with  shoots  6  in.  high,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
they  wilt  take  well. 

b.  Of  ink,  etc. :  To  adhere  to  the  paper,  parch 
ment,  etc. 

1883  R.  HALDANE  Workshop  Receipts  Ser^  n.  192/1  The 
use  of  ox-gall,  which  makes  the  ink  '  take  ',  has  also  the 
disadvantage  of  making  it  frequently  '  run  '. 

**vtithcitherthtactionortheagent  non-material. 

7.  trans.  Of  a  disease,  a   pain,  an  injurious  or 
destructive  agency,  natural  or  supernatural,  magi 
cal,  etc. ;  also  of  a  notion,  fancy,  feeling,  etc. :  To 
affect,  seize,  lay  hold  of,  attack.     Also  in  impreca 
tions,  as  '  pest '  or  '  plague  take  him '. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  11823  (Cott.)  Wit  he  crache  him  tok  the 
scurf  [Trin.  p>e  jicche  toke  him  sikerly].  a  1325  I'rusc 
Psalter  -\lvii[i],  5  Drede  toke  hem.  1450-80  tr.  Secrcla 
Secret.  31  Than  mayst  thouete..as  thynappetit  takith  the. 
(11533  LD.  BEHNERB  ffiton  Ivii.  194  Fora  colyke  that  hath 
taken  me  in  the  ryght  syde.  a  1553  [see  MISCHIEF  gb]. 
a  1566  [see  PLAGUE  3d].  1581  PETTIF.  Cuaaa's  Civ.  Com: 
1.  (1586)  I2b,  Moued  by  some  sodaine  toie  which  taketh 
them  in  the  head.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  IV.  IV.  iv.  32  He 
blasts  the  tree,  and  takes  the  cattle.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE] 
D'Acostas  Hist.  Indies  \\\.  xxiii.  565  Fire  tooke  the  Temple. 
1661  COWI.EY  Disc.  Govt.  O.  Crounuell  YV'ks.  1710  II.  664 
Now  the  Freak  takes  him.  1707  MORTIMER  Huso.  173  No 
Beast  will  eat  sour  Grass  till  the  Frost  hath  taken  it.  1889 
Temple  Bar  Mag.  Dec.  451  An  intense  weariness  of  life 
took  him.  1892  CassclCs  Fain.  Mag.  Aug.  515/2  What  in 
the  name  of  wonder  has  taken  the  girl?  1893  National 
Observer  j  Oct.  542/2  He  admired  as  the  humour  took  him. 

absol.  1602  SHAKS.  Hani.  \.  \.  163  Then  no  planets  strike, 
No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm. 

b.  pass.  To  be  seized,  attacked,  or  affected  (with 
disease,  a  fit,  fancy,  etc.)  ;  to  '  have  an  attack  '  of 
something. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8915  (Cott.)  Sco  es  wode  and  wit  war. 
lagh  tan  \Trin.  wib  fende  ItakeJ.  1387  TRKVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  VI.  157  He  was  i-take  with  sikenesse  and  deyde. 
c  1440  Proinp.  Parv.  261/2  Infectyn.  .as  menne  take  wythe 
pestylence.  1526  TISDALE  Malt.  iv.  24  All  sicke  people, 
that  were  taken  with  diuers  diseases  and  gripinges.  a  1533 
LD.  BERNF.RS  lluon  xlviii.  162  He  was  taken  in  loue.  1578 
LYTE  Dodocns  609  The  astonied  members,  or  limmes  taken 
with  colde.  1680  DRYDEN  Spanish  Friar  m.  i,  I  am  taken 
on  the  sudden  with  a  grievous  swimming  in  my  Head. 
1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  iv.  xiii,  Mrs.  Boffin  was  then  taken 
with  a  laughing  fit  of  clapping  her  hands,  and  clapping  her 
knees.  1888  FLORENCE  WARDEN  Witch  of  Hills  I.  xiii.  273, 
I  was  going  to  be  taken  with  a  fit. 

c.  pass,  (ellipt.}  To  have  a  seizure  or  attack ;  to  be 
seized  with  sudden  illness,  pain,  disease,  numbness, 
or  other  affection  (physical  or  mental).   ?  Obs.  exc. 
dial. 

1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  29  Where  the  soule  was  take 
a  non  &  sore  tormented  longe  tyme  togidre.  1568  TURNER 
Herbal  in.  40  Good  for  membres  that  are  num  or  taken. 
1607  MARKHAM  Caval.  vn.  (1617)  n  Ahorse  that  is  taken  our 
common  Farriers  say  to  be  planet  strooke.  c  1643  LD.  HER 
BERT  in  Life  (1770)  45  Others.. standing  stiff  and  stark., 
seem  as  if  they  were  taken  in  their  joynts. 

d.  pass,  with  complemental  adj.,  as  to  be  taken 
ill  (formerly  blind,  hoarse,  lame),  to  be  seized  or 
struck  with   illness,  etc.    Rarely  in  attivc :   see 
qnot.  13  ...     Also  humorously  (quot.  1838). 

13. .  K.  E.  Allit.  F.  A.  1157  No  thyng  myjt  me  dere  To 
fech  me  bar  &  take  me  halte.  1588  PARKE  tr.  Mcndozas 
Hist.  China  48  Whatsoeuer  children  be  borne  a  creeple . . 
or  by  sicknes  be  taken  lame.  1657  W.  RAND  tr.  Gassendi's 
Life  Peiresc  i.  64  Being  soon  after  taken  blind.  1662  J. 
WILSON  Cheats  v.  iii,  Being  taken  very  ill  of  a  sudden. 
1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  06  I"  2  Master  Harry  was  taken 
very  ill  of  a  Fever.  1802  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Moral  T.  (1816) 
I.  iv.  2i  She  was  taken  ill  in  the  night.  1838  DICKENS  Nich. 
Nick,  xxviii, '  Oh,  charming  ! '  interrupted  Kate's  patroness, 
who  was  sometimes  taken  literary.  1891  Harpers  Mag. 
Apr.  750/1  He  was  taken  hoarse  at  the  last  moment. 

e.  intr.  for  pass.,  with  compl.,  as  to  take  ill  =  to 
be  taken  ill,  to  fall  or  become  ill.    Also  humorously 
(quot.  1890  2).     colloq.  and  dial. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  ff  Sclv.  131  A  woman.. who  took 
with  child  in  the  very  fit  of  a  Third  Ague.  1822  J.  HODG 
SON  in  Raine  Mew.  (1857)  I.  400  My  father-in-law  took  ill. 
1890  HEALY  Insvla  Sanct.  317  He  took  sick  and  died  in  the 
island.  1890  Illustr.  Land.  Nevis  29  Nov.  686/3  Then,  too, 
he  took  studious,  and . .  pored  over  great  tomes  and  learned 
things.  1903  TREVELYAN  in  Independent  Kev.  Dec.  409 
Mr.  William  Pitt,  .took  ill  and  died  after  Austerlitz. 

£  intr.  To  catch,  catch  hold:  esp.  of  fire,  to 
seize  upon  combustible  substances,  to  be  kindled, 
begin  burning ;  also  of  a  condition,  humour,  fancy, 
etc.  (cf.  10  c).  Now  rare. 

1513  LD.  BERNERS  Froist.  1.  clviii.  192  All  the  base  court 
was  afyre,  so  that  the  fyrc . .  toke  into  the  couerynge  of  a 
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great  towre  couered  with  rede.  1634-5  BRF.RETON  Trav. 
(Chetham  Soc.)  43  The  fire  first  took  in  rape-oil.  1639  S.  Du 
VERGER  tr.  Camus'1  Admir.  Events  no  Rottennesse  takes 
sooner  in  apples,  which  are  bruised.  1700  T.  BROWN  A  inuseni. 
Scr.  ff  Com.  52  When  any  Humour  Takes  in  London.  1803 
Ann.  Kev.  II.  189/1  The  tinder  was  ready,  and  the  spark  took. 

8.  trans.  To  'catch'  or  come  upon  (any  one)  in 
some  action  or  situation ;  fg.  to  catch  or  detect  in 
(•^with)  a  fault  or  error.   To  take  tardy  :  see  TARDY. 

The  first  two  quotations  connect  this  with  sense  2. 

[1387  TBEYISA  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  227  Pomphilia.  .was 
l-take  into  \v.  r.  in]  leccherie.  r  1400  Apol.  Loll.b  Many 
popis  han  synnyd,  and  ben  snybbid;  and  sum  tan  in  heresy 
and  deposid.)  1577  HANMER  Anc.  F.ccl.  Hist.  (1663)  85  By 
reasoning  with  this  old  Apclles,  I  took  him  with  many 
falshoods.  1597  MORI.EY  Itttrod.  Mils.  ij$  In  which  fault 
you  haue  beene  nowe  thrise  taken.  1602  .\'artissus  (1893) 
91  What  was  that  I  tooke  you  all  a  gnbling  tother  day? 
1607  R.  JOHNSON  Picas.  Conccites  Old  Hanson  (Percy  Soc.) 
15  His  man  seeing  himselfe  so  taken  napping,  for  a  time 
stood  amazed.  1651  GAULE  Magastrom.  331  The  poprc 
astrologers,  who  had  already  been  taken  with  so  many  lies. 
1668  SiiAmvELl.  Sullen  Lovers  I.  i,  I  am  glad  I've  taken  you 
within,  I  come  on  purpose  to  tell  you  the  news,  d'ye  hear 
it?  1885  MRS.  HAKRISON  ('  LUCAS  MALET ')  Col.  Enderty's 
It-'ifc  vn.  ii,  The  doctor  was  not  easily  taken  off  his  guard. 
b.  To  come  upon  suddenly,  overtake,  catch. 
Obs.  or  arch.  exc.  in  certain  phrases  :  see  take 
SHORT,  take  by  SURPRISE,  take  at  UNAWARES. 

[13..  Caw.  -5-  Gr.  Knt.  1811  Iche  tolke  mon  do  as  he  is 
tan,  tas  to  non  ille,  ne  pine.]  a  1533  Ln.  BERNERS  Hnon 
xlviii.  161  At  last  a  wynd  toke  them  whether  they  wolde  or 
not.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  210  A  tempest  toke  them  on 
the  sea,  that  put  them  so  farre  out  of  their  course.  1611 
BIBLE  Eccltis.  xxxvi.  26  A  man  that,  .lodgeth  wheresoeuer 
the  night  takclh  him.  1890  CLARK  RUSSH.I.I.  Ocean  Trag. 
II.  xxi.  181  We  were  at  breakfast  when  the  first  of  the 
wind  took  us. 

9.  fa.  To  take  to  task;   to  reprehend,  rebuke. 
Obs.      b.  To  check,  'pull  up',   interrupt,    dial. 
(Cf.  take  up,  90111,  n.) 

c  1150  Old  Kent.  Serin,  in  O .  K.  Misc.  32  f>o  a-ros  up  ure 
lord  and  tok  bane  wynd  and  bo  [MS.  to)  see  ;  and  al-so  rahe 
hit  was  stille.  a  1586  SIDNKY  Arcadia  iv.  (1622)  415  And 
therewith  taking  himself ..  said  hee.  1637  RUTHERFORD 
Lett,  xcviii.  (1862)  I.  251  But  this  is  my  infirmity.  By  His 
grace  I  take  myself  in  these  ravings. 

10.  To  catch  the  fancy  or  affection  of ;  to  excite  a 
likingin;  to  captivate,  delight,  charm  ;  to 'fetch'. 

1605  [see  TAKING  ///.  a.  2].  1609  B.  JONSON  Si/.  Wont.  \. 
i,  Such  sweet  neglect  more  lakelh  me,  Than  all  th'  adulteries 
of  art.  1623  B.  JONSON  To  the  memory  ofShaks.  76  Those 
flights  vpon  the  bankr-s  of  Thames  That  so  did  lake  Eli/a, 
and  our  lames !  1656  KARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalini,  /V/. 
Touchstone  (1674)  280  With  a  readiness  that  much  took  all 
the  Literati.  1686  W.  DF.  URITAIXK  Hum.  Prnd.  iv.  (cd.  31 
15  Take  the  Vulgar  by  your  Civilities.  1830  TENNYSON  To 
the  Owl  n.  i,  Thy  tuwhoos.  .Which  upon  the  dark  afloat, 
So  took  echo  with  delight.  1890  K.  BAIIRKI  r  Kctw.  Life 
ft  Death  II.  xxi.  78  You  took  the  whole  audience.  1891 
GAL-ION  LaFcnton  I.  viii.193  Scarcely  the  man  to  take  the 
fancy  of  a  very  young  girl. 

b.  pass,  const,  with,  less  usually  by. 

1535  COVERDALF.  Prm.  vi.  25  Lest  thou  be  taken  wilh  hii 
fayrc  lokes.  1622  BACON  Hen.  VII  153  King  James., 
taken  by  Perkins  amiable  and  alluring  behaviour,  .enter, 
tained  him.  .as  became  the  person  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke, 
1641  W.  MOUNTAGU  in  BuccleuchMSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.) 
I.  286  The  King  and  Queen  seemed  to  be  much  taken  wilh 
..the  entertainment.  1798  CHARLOTTF.  SMITH  Yng.  1'hilos. 
IV.  no,  I  was  quite  taken  with  the  spirit  and  beauty  of  the 
young  gentlewoman.  1867  CABLYLE  Kcniin.  (1881)  1 1.  23  He 
was  much  taken  with  my  little  Jeannie,  as  he  well  might  be. 

c.  absol.  or  intr.   To  take  =  to  take  the  fancy, 
win  favour,  gain  acceptance ;  esp.  to  win  popular 
favour,  become  popular. 

a  1635  NAUNTON  Fraein.  Keg.  (Arb.)  16  It  took  best  with 
the  people.  1654  H.  VAUGHAM  Silex  Scint.  Pref.  (1900)  13 
Nothing  takes  (as  they  rightly  phrxse  it)  like  a  Romance. 
1762-71  H.  WALPOLE  \~ertues  Anccd.  Paint.  (1786)  I.  237 
The  whim  took;  he  repeated  the  practice.  1817  Miss  MIT- 
FORD  in  L'Estrange  Life  (1870)  II.  i.  4  The  new  melodrame 
..takes  mightily. 

d.  trans.  To  attract  and  hold,  to  'catch     (a 
person's  eye  or  attention). 

1754  RICHARDSON  Grattdisort  (1781)  V.  i.  6  We.  .took  the 
Bishop's  eye.  He  came  to  us.  1842  WIIEWF.LL  in  Lift 
(1881)279,  I  am  not  surprised  that  your  attention  was  taken 
by  the  examination  papers.  1881  Scrilmcr's  Mag.  XXI. 
268/1  Some  one  took  Horton's  attention  for  a  moment. 
1889  Kng.  Illustr.  Mag.  Dec.  268  My  eye  was  taken  by 
something  bright. 

11.  intr.  Of  a  plan,  operation,  etc, :  To  have  the 
intended  result ;  to  succeed,  be  effective,  take  effect, 
'come  off'.     Now  rare.    (See  also  loc.) 

1622  BACON  Hen.  VII 6 )  The  temporarie  Fruit  of  the  Par- 
liament  in  their  aide  and  aduice  giuen  for  Britaine,  tooke  not, 
nor  prospered  not.  1625  MASSINGER  Ne™-jiay  v.  i.Itmaybe, 
Sweetheart, my  project  took.  1646  H.  LAWRENCE  Comm. 
Angells  98  This  temptation  tooke.  1658  Hist.  Christina 
Queen  Sviedland  287  This  machine  was  full  of  fire-workes, 
which  took  very  handsomly.  1701  W.  WOTTON  Hist.  Ronit 
356  The  design  took  and  the  Fellow  got  away.  1800-24  CAMP- 
BELL  Kilter  Bonn  xxxi.  The  treachery  took :  she  waited  wild, 
f  b.  In  weakened  or  indefinite  sense  :  To  have 
a  result  of  some  kind ;  to  turn  out,  eventuate.  Obs. 

a  1625  FLETCHER  Hunt.  Lieutenant  in.  vii,  Did  I  not  tell 
you  how  'twould  take  ?  1648  C'TESS  LINDSEY  in  Bnccleuck 
MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  309  My  son  Paston  is  in  town 
about  a  match  for  his  son :  how  it  will  take  I  know  not. 

c.  Of  a  medicine,  inoculation,  etc. :   To  take 
hold,  take  effect,  prove  operative  or  effective. 

1626  B.  JONSON  Staple  f/N.  v.  iii,  If  all  succeed  well,  and 
my  simples  lake.  1853  Jrnl.  A'.  Agric.  Soc.  XIV.  L  253 


TAKE. 

To  see  if  the  previous  inoculation  would  still  take.  1897 
S.  L.  HINDE  Congo  Arabs  61  The  vaccine  from  Europe, — 
unfortunately  none  of  it  took. 

III.  Weakened  sense  of  '  seize ',  with  elimina 
tion  of  the  notion  of  force  or  art :  the  ordinary 
current  sense,  i.  With  a  material  object. 

*  with  physical  action  distinct. 
12.  trans.  To  perform  the  voluntary  physical  act 
by  which  one  gets  (something)  into  one's  hand  or 
hold  ;  to  transfer  to  oneself  by  one's  own  physical 
act.     (Now  the  main  sense.) 

a.  with  the  instrumentality  of  the  hand  or  hands 
explicitly  or  implicitly  indicated, 
moo  ORMIN  135  He  toe  hiss  reclefatt  onn  hand,  &  ?ede 


_J_  •  TREVISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  VII.  77  Anoon  as  he  hadde 
j-take  J»e  knyf  all  pe  ymages  gonne  to  grucclie  and  to  aryse. 
c  1391  CHAUCER  Astrol.  jr.  §  29  Tak  thanne  thyn  Astrolabie 
with  bothe  handes.  1450  W.  LOHNEB  in  FourC.  Kng.  Lett. 
(iSSo)  4  And  toke  a  rusty  sword.  1471  CAXTON  Recuyelll. 
Pref.,  [I]  forthwith  toke  penne  and  ynke  and  began  [etc.]. 
a  1533  Ln.  RERNKRS  Hiton  li.v.  207  Take  thy  vyall,  and  gene 
vs  a  songe.  1608  TOPSELI.  Serpents  (1658)  595  If  a  man  take 
a  Snake  or  a  Serpent  into  his  handling.  1611  BIBLE  John 
xxi.  13  lesus  then  commeth,  and  taketh  bread,  and  giueth 
them.  1799  WORDSW.  Lucy  Gray  vi,  He  plied  his  work  ; — 
and  Lucy  took  The  lantern  in  her  hand.  1833  T.  HOOK 
Parson's  Dau.  I.  ii,  He  could  take  his  hat  and  go. 

b.  with   the   instrumentality  not   expressed   or 
considered. 

c  i»oo  ORMIM  7338  pe  preost  . .  toe  &  snab  batt  oberr  bucc 
Drihhtin  basrwibp  tolakenn.  aiyMCitrsorRI.  5646)>Ar-for 
moyses  was  his  nam,  For  he  was  o  be  water  tan.  1470-85 
MALORY  Arthur  xxi.  v.  849  Syr  Bedwere  toke  the  kyng 
vpon  his  backe  and  so  wente  wyth  hym  to  that  water  syde. 
1584  K.  SCOT  Discau.  Witchcr.  xit.  xviii.  (1886)  222  Take  a 
cup  of  cold  water,  and  let  fall  thereinto  three  drops  of  the 
same  blond.  1611  BIBLE  Gen.  ii.  22  The  rib  which  the 
Lord  God  had  taken  from  man,  made  hee  a  woman.  1685 
UOYLE  Effects  t'fMot.  Postscr.  155  Take  ..  of  the  Arsenical 
Loadstone  well  pulverised  two  ounces.  1771  MRS.  HAY- 
wool)  AVw  Present  77  Take  a  quart  of  shrimps.  1882 
SOUTHWARD  Pract.  Print,  xi.  444  While  the  roller  [  =  press 
man's  assistant]  is  taking  ink,  the  pressman  should  employ 
the  time  in  looking  over  the  heap. 

t  c.  To  take  and  put  (a  garment)  on  one,  wrap 
about  one.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  0746  Fader,  i  sal  on  me  for-bi,  O  thral 
tak  clething  sothfastli.  Ibid.  10419  Sco  tok  on  hir  clebing 
o  care.  1530  PALSGR.  746/2  Take  tills  mantell  aboute  you, 
ajjfttllez  ce  manteau.  a  1604  Son?  in  Shaks.  Oth.  II.  iii.  99 
And  take  thy  awl'd  Cloake  about  thee. 

13.  To  receive  into  one's  body  by  one's  own  act ; 
to  eat  or  drink,  to  swallow  (food,  drink,  medicine, 
opium,  etc.) ;  to  inhale  (snuff,  tobacco-smoke,  etc.). 

( For  tobacco,  the  ordinary  expression  is  now  to  stnokc.} 

c  1200  ORMIN  7545  patt  tokenn  a}3  wibp  mikell  inre)>  &  a^ 
unnorne  fode.  13..  Cursor  M.  16762  +  16  He  last  it  with 
tonge,  Hot  ber-oftokehe  noglit.  cuaoApol.Loll.  io3pemeyt 
comendib  vs  not  to  God, ..but  frely  it  may  be  tan,  £  frely 
left.  1509  I'.AKCLAY  .V/y/  of  Folys  (1570)  34  Wine  ne  ale 
luirteth  no  maner  creature  lint  charpeth  the  wit  if  it  be  take 
in  kinde.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xx.  iv,  The  best  way  to 
take  it  [the  juice  of  the  radish],  is  at  the  end  of  a  meale 
with  the  last  meat.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  tr.  46  He  tooke 
Tobacco  abundantly, ..which  I  thinke  preserved  him  from 
sioknes.  1654-66  EARL  ORRERY  Part/ten.  (1676)  683  My 
Soldiers  having.. taken  a  little  refreshment.  1675  BAXTER 
Cath.  Theol.  it.  i.  298  It  was  then  a  crime  with  them  to  take 
Tobacco,  and  now  it  is  none :  thus  custome  changes  the 
matter.  1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  v.  §  7  Those.. who  take 
his  physic.  1771  FOOTE  Maid  of  B.  \.  Wks.  1799  II.  210 
Mr.  Flint  and  I,  most  evenings  take  a  whiff  here.  1784 
Unfortunate  Sensibility  II.  70  To  take  a  good  drink  of  raw 
brandy.  1807  SOUTHEY  Espriella's  Lett.  II.  219  We  took  an 
early  breakfast.  1853  FITZGERALD  Eupkranor  (1004)  73  No 
doubt  he  took  his  glass  with  the  rest.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(ed.  2)  I.  429  He  died  by  taking  poison.  1879  MORLEY 
Milton  108  He  died  at  Spa,  where  he  was  taking  the  waters, 
in  September  1653.  '891  Murray's  Mag.  Apr.  532  Inordi 
nately  given  to  taking  snuff.  1893  Times  22  Apr.  7/5  The 
Queen . .  took  tea  at  the  Cabanon  on  the  sea  shore. 

b.  To  expose  oneself  to  (air)  so  as  to  inhale  it 
or  get  the  physical  benefit  of  it ;  chiefly  in  phr.  to 
take  the  air,  to  walk  out  in  the  open  air  (now  rare 
or  arch.) :    see  AIR  sb.  5.     So  to  take  a  bath,  to 
bathe,  esp.  in  a  place  or  vessel  prepared  for  the 
purpose;  brtt  the  phrase  is  also  nsed  in  sense  1:2 

(Cf.  BATHrf.16,1). 

"375  BARBOUR  Bruce  yi.  304  The  kyng.  .of  his  basnet  than 
had  tane,  To  tak  the  air,  for  he  wes  hate,  c  1450  St.  Cuth. 
bert  (Surtees)  1078  His  seruands . .  Bare  him  with  oute  to 
take  be  ayre.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vil.  xvii.  239  Eyther 
of  hem  vnlaced  his  helme,  and  toke  the  cold  wynde.  1594 
HARNFIELD  Affect.  Skeph.  i.  xx,  Abroad  into  the  fields  to 
take  fresh  ayre.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  123  p  i  As  I  was 
Yesterday  taking  the  Air  with  my  Friend  Sir  Roger.  1777 
SHERIDAN  Sch.  Stand,  n.  ii,  Lady  Betty.. was  taking  the 
dust  in  Hyde  Park.  1837  [see  BATH  st.<  j].  1866  HOWELLS 
Vtiut-  Life  295  When  the  faire  Venetians  go  out  in  their 
gondolas  to  take  the  air '.  1879  EDNA  LYALL  Won  by 
Watting  xxxi,  Her  father. .was  to  take  a  course  of  baths 
in  Germany].  1890  Cornh.  Mag.  July  7  The  English  people 
hurry  forth  to  take  the  morning  air. 

c.  Phr.  Not  to  be  taking  any ..:  not  to  be  in  the 
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**  with  physical  action  subordinated  to  the  rela 
tion  produced. 

14.  To  bring,  receive,  or  adopt  (a  person)  into 
some  relation  to  oneself  (e.  g.  into  one's  service, 
protection,  tuition,  care,  companionship,  favour). 
To  take  to  (into)  mercy  •  see  MERCY  sb.  5. 


20106  (Gutt.)  pan  tok  [Coll.  name]  be  apostel  sone  on-ane 
In-tille  his  keping,  bat  maidane.  1388  WYCLIF  Ps.  xxvi[i). 
10  For  my  fadir  and  my  niodir  ban  forsake  me ;  but  the 
Lord  hath  take  me.  1428  in  Snrtees  Misc.  (1888)  5  pat  tha 
tuke  hym  to  bair  grace.  ^1477  CAXTON  Jason  170,  The 
fayr  Myrro..toke  Jason  so  in  her  good  grace  that  vnto  the 
deth  she  louyd  him.  1531  in  Scl.  Cas,  Crt.  Requests  (1898) 
34  The  said  abbott.  .was  greaitly  laborid  to  taike  to  service 
the  said  Roger.  1643  BURROUGHES  Exp.  Hosea  (1652)  147 
If  God  takes  them  to  mercy  we  must  be  ready  willingly  to 
take  them  into  brotherly  society.  1654  EARL  MONM.  tr. 
Bentivoglios  IVarrs  of  Flanders  54  Being  then  tane  into 
pay  by  the  Princes.  1704  in  J.  O.  Payne  Old^  ling.  Cath. 
Missions  (1889)  14  Took  into  the  Church  William  Fawcett 
Grange.  ifyjlScribncrs  Mag.  XVI.  135/1  He  would  freely 
take  them  into  his  confidence.  1885  Law  Times  LXXX. 
6/2  None  were  allowed  to  let  their  rooms  or  take  lodgers. 
1891  E.  PEACOCK  N.  Urentton  1.  120  He  took  pupils  to 
increase  his  income. 

b.  spec,  in  reference  to  marriage  or  cohabita 
tion  ;  often  in  phr.  to  take  to  ivife,  in  marriage. 

c  1200  ORMIN  19593  pat  tiss  Herode  King. -haffde  takenn 
all  wibp  woh  Fihppess  wif  hiss  broperr.  1x1300  Cursor  M. 
12667  A  man  in  manage  hir  tok,  Hight  alpheus.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Melib.  r  590  (Harl.  MS.)  If  a  neet-hurdes  dorter. . 
be  riche,  sche  may  cheese  of  a  bousandmen  which  she  wol  take 
tohirhousbonde.  la  \$<xt Punishm.  Adultery  b-i,i\\  Horstm. 
Attengl.  Leg.  (1881)  369  He  rou}t  not  what  woman  he  toke. 
c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  97  b,  That  they  shold  take  eche  other 
by  manage.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidanc's  Coini/t,  35  b,  They 
bidde  him  take  a  Leman  lest  he  attempt  to  defile  honest 
women.  1687  BURNET  Cont.  Reply  to  I'arillas  77  He  pro 
fessed  himself  a  Lutheran,  and  took  a  Wife.  1771  SMOLLETT 
l{iiniph.  Cl.  18  July,  A  young  lady.. who  agreed  to  take 
me  for  better  or  worse.  1891  Cornh.  Mag.  Dec.  664  He 
took  unto  himself  a  village  maid,  and  settled  in  Lyndhurst. 

15.  To  transfer  by  one's  own  direct  act  (a  thing) 
into  one's  possession  or  keeping ;  to  appropriate ; 
to  enter  into  possession  or  use  of.  See  also  take  in 
possession,  s.  v.  POSSESSION  sb.  I  c ;  take  possession 
in  Phrases  below  (71). 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  167  pe  deuel.  .ban  toe  his  [Job's] 
o^en  lichame  and  per  one  brohte  swo  michel  sicnesse.  c  1300 
flarro-.v.  Hell  103  Heouene  ant  erbe  tnc  to  be,  Soules  in 
belle  lef  bou  me.  £1450  Godsttxu  Keg.  416  To  entre  the 
forsaid  tenement  and  to  take  and  hold  all  maner  of  goodes 
and  catallis  1-founde  in  the  same.  1535  COVEROALE  Josh. 
xix.  47  And  the  children  of  Dan.. toke  it  in  possession,  & 
dwelt  therin.  1611  BIBLE  Johny.  17,  I  lay  downe  my  life 
that  I  might  take  it  againe.  1683  Pcnnsylv.  Archives  1.  55, 
1  desire  thee  take  the  towne  of  Salem  into  thy  lott.  1795 
Fate  ofSedley  I.  189,  If  he  dare  to  take  a  bone  which  they 
had  given  to  their  dogs.  1818  CKUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV. 
378  The  rjuestion  was,  whether  the  heirs  of  S.  Morris  took 
any  estate  under  this  appointment.  1883  Law  Times  Hep. 
XLIX.  155/1  The  undertakers,  .had  power  to  take  lands 
compulsorily, 

b.  absol.  To  take  possession ;  spec,  in  Law,  to 
enter  into  actual  possession. 

(-1407  LVDG.  Reason  tr  Setts.  6486  The  hunger,  .gredy,  and 
in-saturahle  Of  wommen  for  to  Acroche  and  take.  1642  tr. 
Parkins'  Prof.  Bk.  i.  §  52.  24  There  is  one  named  in  the 
Lease  who  may  take  immediately.  1706  E.  WARD  Wooden 
World  Diss.  (1708)  33  But  if  he  gives,  he  takes  too  some- 
times.  1803  WORDSW.  Rob  Roy's  Grave  39  The  good  old 
rule,  .the  simple  plan,  That  they  should  take,  who  have  the 
power,  And  they  should  keep  who  can.  1818  CRUISE  Digest 
(ed.  2)  VI.  298  The  testator  intended,  that  when  Francis  was 
dead  without  issue,  the  eldest  son  should  take.  1894  Daily 
News  29  June  5/2  The  will  of  December,  1888,  they  find, 
was  duly  executed.  ..The  Royal  Academy  therefore  take. 

c.  To  secure  beforehand  by  payment  or  con 
tract  ;  e.  g.  to  take  a  house,  etc.,  to  engage  (a  house 
or  other  place)  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  it. 

1604  E.  C-IRIMSTONE]  D'Acosla's  Hist.  Indies  iv.  vi.  223 
Many  Spaniardes.  .came  thither  to  take  mines.  1670  LADY 
MARY  BERTIE  in  iit/i  Kef.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  22 
My  brother  Norreys  tooke  a  box  and  carryed  my  Lady 
Rochester  and  his  mistresse  and  all  us  to.  1693  Humours 
Tmi'n  8,  I  have  within  these  few  days  taken  a  Lodging. 
1743  BULKELEY  &  CUMMINS  Voy.  S.  Seas  196  To  take  a 
House  in  the  Country  at  our  own  Expence.  1803  Pic  Nic 
No.  ir  (1806)  II.  143  She  has  now  taken  a  thirty  years  lease 


d.  To  get  or  procure  regularly  by  payment 
(something  offered  to  the  public,  as  a  periodical, 
a  commodity).  See  also  take  in,  82  c. 

1593  Acct.  Bk.  W.  Wray  in  Antiquary  XXXII.  no 
May  the  28  we  begun  to  take  milke  of  Ann  Smith  for  a 
halfe  penneworth  of  the  day.  1808  ELEANOR  SLEATH  Bristol 
Heiress  III.  40  A  morning  paper,  which  Lady  Harcourt 
constantly  took.  1852  DE  MORGAN  in  Graves  Life  Sir 
If.  R.  Hamilton  (1889)  III.  426  You  take  the  Philosophical 
Magazine,  I  think.  1897  N.  ft  Q.  8th  Ser.  XII.  354/1  In 
my  boyhood  I  '  took '  the  Penny  Magazine. 

ii.   With  a  non-material  object. 

*  To  take  to  oneself,  assume,  an  attribute,  quality, 
character. 

16.  a.  To  assume  (a  form,  nature,  character, 
name,  or  other  attribute) ;  sometimes,  to  assume  the 
part  or  character  of.  To  take  on  oneself,  to  put  on. 


TAKE. 

£  1200  ORMIN  85  He  sennde  uss. .  Hiss  Sune .  .To takenn  ure 
men nisscl e^e.  111300  Cursor  M.  14464  J>at  said  J>at  crist 
suld  ta  manhede  Of  a  maiden  and  of  )?air  sede.  c  1385 
CHAUCKR  L.  G.  IV.  1142  Dido,  That  Cupido.. Hadde  the 
Hknesse  of  the  child  I-take.  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  57 
At  t>e  laste  he  tuke  his  spiritt  vnto  hym.  1546  LANGLEV 
Pol.  l-rerff.  De  Invent,  n.  xv.  61  God . .  toke  on  him  the  shape 
of  Man  as  Abraham  sawe  him.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com, 
Prayer^  Collect  Christmas  Day,  Almyghtye  God,  whiche 
haste  geuen  us  thy  onlye  begotten  sonne  to  take  our  nature 
upon  hym.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  m.  iv.  102  Take  any  shape 
but  that,  and  my  firme  Nerues  Shall  neuer  tremble.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  329  [They]  take  the  Forms  his 
Prescience  did  ordain.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  35  p  4  An 
Impostor.. who  takes  upon  him  the  Name  of  this  young 
Gentleman.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  in.  vii,  The  mountain 
mist  took  form  and  limb.  1844  Fraser's  Mag.  XXX. 
532/2  Liddy  was  really  taking  the  woman  upon  her  in 
earnest,  since  she  had  attained  the  matronly  age  of  seven 
teen.  1887  Times  (weekly  ed.)  9  Dec.  16/2  France  cannot 
take  the  offensive,  but  she  can  paralyse  Germany  and  Italy, 
fb.  To  adopt  (a  law  or  custom) ;  to  undertake 
or  begin  to  follow  or  observe.  Obs. 

c  1200  ORMIN  Ded.  7  Broken-  min,  .purrh  batt  witt  hafenn 
takenn  ba  An  re^hellboc  to  foll^henn.  a  1300  Cursor  M, 
19540  Quen  J?e  apostels  J>anhard  sai  Samaritans  had  tan  bair 
wai  \_othcr  MSS.  lay],  c  1375  Ibid.  27oo(Fairf,)  Abraham. . 
was  .v.  skore  bot  ane  bat  day  quen  bai  toke  \Cott.  vnder-fang] 
be  new  lay.  1474  CAXTON  C/tcsse  II.  i.  21  The  peple  of 
tarante  toke  for  a  custome  that  the  dronken  men  shold  be 
punysshyd.  <ii533LD.EF.KNFRS.//K<7«xlv.i5i  Hethretenetlie 
to  slee  me  by  cause  I  wyll  not  take  on  me  his  law. 

c.  To  assume,  adopt  (a  symbol  or  badge,  or 
something  connected  with,  and  denoting  a  function): 
in  phrases  having  specific  meanings,  as : 

To  take  the  crown,  the  throne,  to  assume  sovereignty ; 
to  take  the  habit,  to  become  a  monk  ;  to  take  the  goivn,  to 
become  a  clergyman ;  to  take  the  ball  (at  cricket),  to  as 
sume  the  position  of  bowler;  to  take  an  oar,  to  begin  to 
row.  See  also  CROSS  sb.  4c,  SILK,  VEIL  sb. 

<~*33°  [seeCKOSSs^.  40].  0:1380^7.  Bernard 287  in  Horstm. 
Altengl.  Leg.  (1878)  46  Whon  Bernard  bed  taken  his  abyt. 
c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  6620  pe  abyte  he  toke,  as 
bede  of  him  wryte.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  112  He  had 
taken  on  him  a  little  before  the  lyuery  of  the  crosse.  1605 
CAMDEN  Rent.  (1637)  344  John  of  Gaunt  Duke  of  Lancaster 
.  .took  a  red  Rose  to  his  device.  1784  J.  POTTER  Virtuous 
Villagers  II.  135,  I  have  now  taken  the  gown.  1855 
BROWNING  Protns  39  John  the  Pannonian..Came,  had  n 
mind  to  take  the  crown.  1860  All  Year  Round  No.  66. 
384  *  Take  an  oar,  sir ',  said  Philip.  1883  Daily  Tel.  15  May 
2/7  The  champion  took  the  ball,  vice  Penn. 

*  To  charge  oneself 'with ,  undertake ^  discharge. 

17.  To  assume,  charge  oneself  with,  undertake 
(a  function,   responsibility,  etc.).     See  also  take 
charge  (66  below),  take  in  charge  (CHARGE  J3b), 
take  in  or  on  hand  (HAND  42)  ;  also  18  a,  b, 

c  xzoo  ORMIN  10896  Sannt  Iohann..toc  batt  wikenn  bohh 
p.i  sibben,  whanne  he  wisste  [etc.].  13. .  Cursor  M.  12390 
Tiein  beddes  was  he  wont  to  make  And  bar-for  his  seruis  to 
take,  '1425  Ibid.  4795  (Trin.)  Lo  I  am  al  rcdy  houn  Oure 
aller  nedes  to  take  in  place,  c  1450  Merlin  3  This  feende 
that  toke  this  enterprise  ne  taried  not.  1647  JER-  TAYLOR 
Lib.  Proph.  193  That  every  man  must  take  his  adventure. 
1847  MARRYAT  Childr.  N.  Forest  xviii,  I  think.. I  would 
take  it  [the  post]  on  trial.  1863  KINGLAKF.  Crimea  I.  vi.  88 
The  plan  of  taking  engagements  upon  possible  eventualities. 
1890  TOUT  Hist.  Eng.from  1689,  133  Grenville  refused  to 
take  office  without  Fox.  x8po  LANE-POOLE  Jiarbary 
Corsairs  r.  xii.  124  He  took  service  as  a  boy  in  the  Turkish 
fleet.  1893  Sj>eaker-$  Sept.  279/1  Captain  Mayer. .was 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  take  the  responsibility. 

b.  To  subject  oneself  to  (an  oath,  vow,  pledge, 
or  the  like) :  see  also  OATH  sb.  i,  DICK  $b$ 

1511-  [see  OATH  sb.  i].  1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  n.  iii.  26 
lie  take  my  oath  on  it.  «  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  an. 
1678.  in.  (1724)  I.  435  A  bill,  .requiring  all  members  of  either 
House,  .to  take  a  test  against  Popery.  1803  Pic  Nic  No.  4 
(1806)  1. 140  She  has  taken  the  monastic  Vow.  1897  '  SARAH 
GRAND  '  Beth  Bk.  xlvi.  (1898)  438  I'll  take  my  dick  he'll  not 
trouble  us  with  a  bill  for  the  next  six  months. 

t  C.  To  take  it :  to  make  oneself  responsible  for  a 
statement ;  to  affirm,  asseverate.  Const,  on  (one's 
death,  honour  :  see  ON  prep.  12).  Obs, 

1595  SHAKS.  John  r.  i.  no  Vpon  his  death-bed  lie. .tooke 
it  on  his  death  That  thjs  my  mothers  sonne  was  none  of  his. 
1598  —  Merry  \V.  ii.  ii.  12, 1  took't  vpon  mine  honour  thou 
hadst  it  not.  1631  WEEVER  Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  379  Guilt- 
Jesse  of  any  offence,  .as  he  tooke  it  vpon  his  death. 

18.  To  take  on  or  upon  oneself. 

a.  To  charge  oneself  with,  undertake  (an  office, 
duty,  or  responsibility) ;  to  make  oneself  respon 
sible  for.    In  quot.  c  1470  absol. 

a.  1300  Cursor  M.  20790  He  wil  noght  tak  be  cark  [MS.  F. 
charge]  on  him,  Quar  [A.  queber]  hat  it  be  sua  soghtor  n.ii. 
1432  Paston  Lett.  I.  34  The  said  Erie  hath  take  upon  him 
the  governance  of  the  Kinges  persone.  c  1470  HENRY 
Wallace  vi.  355  Be  caus  we  wait  he  is  a  gentill  man,  Cum 
in  my  grace,  and  I  sail  saiffhim  than,  As  for  his  lyff,  I  will 
apon  me  tak.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS^/K^W  xliii.  143  He  wyll 
take  on  hym  this  bateyll  ayenst  the  gyant.  1611  BIBLE 
Num.  xvi.  7  Yee  take  too  much  vpon  you  [Cov.  make  to 
moch  a  doo],  ye  sonnes  of  Leui.  a  1648  ho.  HERBERT 
Hen.  rY//(i683)  253  That.,  he  should  persuade her  to  enter 
a  Monastery,  and  take  on  her  a  Religious  life.  1728  in 
Picton  L*poot  Munic.  Rtc.  (1886)  II.  86  Occasioned  by.. 
Mr.  Hughes's  taking  upon  him  the  office  of  Mayor.  1883 
Century  Mag.  XXVI.  608/1  Helen  took  the  blame  upon 
herself. 

b.  With  inf.    To  undertake ;    to    assume   the 
right,  presume,  make  bold  (to  do  something). 

c  i»75  Passion  of  our  Lord  619  in  O.  E.  Misc.  54  Vre 
louerd  him  tok  on  To  schewen  his  apostles  bet  he  wes  god 
and  mon.  1449  Rolls  of  Par  It.  V.  151/2  Daren  not  take 
uppon  hem  to  labour  ayenst  suche  Felons,  c  1489  CAXTON 
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Sonnts  of  Aymon  xxii.  4811  I  shall  take  vpon  me  to  make 
amendes  for  hym.  1513  Lp.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cclxxv.  411 
To  desyre  him  to  take  on  him  to  be  the  Constable  of  France. 
I648THORPF.  Chargeat  York  Assizes  (1641))  26  If  any  Person 
take  upon  him  to  be  a  Badger  of  Corn.  1724  DE  FOE  Mem. 
Cavalier (1840)  234,  I  took  upon  me. .to  go  to  Leeds.  1837 
HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  (1847)  1. 1.  i.  §  90.  78  Some  took  on  them 
to  imitate  what  they  read.  1885  LD.  COLERIDGE  in  Law 
Kef.  14  Q.  B.  Div.  825  The  judgment,  which  the  plaintiff 
has  taken  upon  himself  to  sue  out  and  to  enter,  is  wrong. 

fo.  To  profess,  claim  to  do  something;  to 
assume,  presume  that . .  (with  implication  that  the 
claim  or  assumption  is  unwarranted).  Obs. 

?«I500  Wyeket  (1828)  p.  viii,  Hypocrites  that  take  on 
them  to  make  oure  Lordes  bodye.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sicilians' s 
Comni.  29  b,  As  thoughe  I  toke  vpon  me  that  I  could  not 
erre.  1653  GATAKF.R  ( 'iiul.  A  nnot.  Jcr.  31  The  time  where 
of  both  of  them,  contrary  to  our  Saviors  avouchment  take 
upon  them  to  determine. 

f  d.  To  affect,  feign,  pretend,  make  believe,  to  do 
something.  Obs. 

1571  tr.  liuelianan's  Detection  E  j  b,  Though  thay  tuke  upon 
tham  as  if  thay  regardit  nat  these  thynges,  yet  sometyme 
the  rumors  ..  merely  prickit  them  to  the  quick.  1597 
SHAKS.  2  Hat.  IV,  n.  ii.  123  How  comes  that,  sayes  he  that 
takes  vpon  him  not  to  conceiue.  1606  —  Tr.  ft  Cr.\.  ii.  153 
Shee  takes  vpon  her  to  spie  a  white  haire  on  his  chlnne. 

•f  e.  absol.  or  intr.  To  assume  authority  or  im 
portance  ;  sometimes  in  good  sense,  to  behave 
bravely  or  valiantly  (quot.  c  1470),  to  put  oneself 
forward,  assert  oneself  (quot.  1720)  ;  usually  in 
bad  sense,  =  to  take  too  much  upon  one,  to  behave 
presumptuously  or  haughtily,  assume  airs.  Obs. 

(1470  HENRY  Wallaces.  43  Wallace  so  weill  apon  him 
tuk  tnat  tide,  Throw  the  gret  preys  he  maid  a  way  full 
wide.  1530  PALSGR.  747/1,  I  take  apon  me,  lyke  a  lord  or 
mayster,  je  fais  du  grant.  1581  PETTIE  tr.  Gunzzo's  Civ. 
Conv.  n.  (1586)  109 b,  It  shalbe  the  part  of  a  straunger, 
being  in  another  mans  house,  not  to  take  vpon  him  pre 
sumptuously.  1637  T.  MORTON  New  Eng.  Canaan  (1883) 
306  This  man.,  tooke  upon  him  infinitely:  and  made 
warrants  in  his  owne  name.  1667  PEPYS  Diary  3  June,  But, 
Lord  !  to  see  how  Duncomb  do  take  upon  him  is  an  eye. 
sore.  1720  DE  FOE  Capt.  Singleton  xiii.  (1840)  233, 1  found 
it  was  time  to  take  upon  me  a  little. 

f.  trans.  See  16. 

19.  a.  To  undertake  and  perform,  conduct,  or 
discharge  (a  part,  function,  duty,  service,  or  the 
like).     See  also  PAUT  sb.  23. 

1411  Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  650/1  A  Loveday  taken  bytwen 
the  same  parties  by  William  Gascoigne  Chief  Justice  of 
the forsaid  Benche.  1596  [see  PART  si.  23  b].  1874  Mi.  iu.r.- 
THWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches  60  Each  priest . .  may  take 
those  parts  of  the  service  designed  to  him  from  time  to  time. 
1885  MARY  LINSKILL  Lost  Son  iv.  58  Will  you  favour  us  by 
taking  the  tenor  ?  1889  Cornhill  Mag.  Dec.  623  The  female 
parts  in  plays  being  taken  by  boys  and  men.  1890  Pictorial 
World  15  May  616/1  She  would  take  the  grammar  class  at 
ten  and  the  arithmetic  class  at  eleven.  Mod.  The  assistant 
master  who  takes  duty  also  takes  preparation.  The  canon 
who  was  taking  residence  that  day. 

b.  Phr.  To  take  pains,  lake  trouble  (also  formerly 
take  labour,  toil,  etc.) :  to  take  upon  oneself  and 
exercise  these  activities  and  qualities;  to  exercise 
care  and  diligence:  see  also  PAIN  s6.1  5,  6, 
TROUBLE  sb. 

13. .  Cursor  Af.  4789  (Gott.)  Loke  quilk  of  ?u  sal  take  on 
hand  For  vs  all  take  |>is  trauaile.  1528  finfeaclim.  Ifolseji 
in  Furnivall  Ballads  from  MSS.  \.  360  Whoo  hathe  bis 
matyr  so  playnly  declaryd,  or  hathe  the  labowur  Take. 
a  1533  LD.  HBRNERS  llnon  Ixxxiii.  262  Ye  shall  not  nede  to 
take  the  laboure.  1600  TOURNEUR  Trans/.  Metatnorph.  Iv, 
But  (Knight)  belieue  me,  I  have  t'ane  much  toile.  1794 
MARQ.  BUCKINGHAM  in  14^/1  Rep.  Hist.  AfSS.  Comm. 
App.  v.  489,  I  am  sure  you  have  taken  every  pains  to  do 
whatever  you  imagined  might  best  forward  my  wishes.  1893 
LIDDON,  etc.  Life  Ptisey  I.  xviii.  420  His  unlimited  capacity 
for  taking  trouble. 

***  To  adopt  or  assume  as  one's  own. 

20.  To  adopt  as  one's  own  (a  part  or  side  in  a 
contest,  controversy,  etc.),  to  range  oneself  on,  ally 
oneself  with  (a  side  or  party)  ;  see  PAET  sb.  23  c, 
PARTY  sb.  5,  SIDE  so. 

1:1420,  etc.'  [see  PART  si.  23  c].  1530  PALSGR.  750/1,  I 
take  ones  partc,  I  holde  with  hym  in  a  mater,  je  prens 
partye.  1606  G.  W[OODCOCKE]  Hist.  Ivstinc  xxxvi.  114 
Shewed  in  derision  to  the  people  that  had  tooke  part  with 
him.  1751  ELIZA  HEYWOOD  Betsy  Thoughtless  II.  199  To 
take  the  party,  which  would  best  become  his  honour  and 
reputation.  1820  L.  HUNT  Indicator  No.  15  (1822)  I.  118 
No  wonder  that  the  Queen  of  France  took  part  with  the 
rebels  against. .her  husband. 

b.  absol.  or  intr.  in  same  sense:  to  take  against , 
to  oppose ;  to  take  for,  to  support,  back  up,  side 
with.  rare.  (See  also  take  with,  75  d.) 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chro :.  H'ace  (Rolls)  15312  And  for 
EngUsche  mennes  sake,  A  ;eyn  be  oughte  we  to  take.  1770 
FOOTE  Lame  Lover  n.  WKS.  1799  II.  70  A  wise  man  should 
well  weigh  which  parly  to  take  for.  1892  Longm.  Mag. 
Mar.  §58  '  You  are  not  taking  against  me  ? '  he  exclaimed 
suspiciously. 

21.  To  assume  as  if  one's  own,  to  appropriate  or 
arrogate  to  oneself  (credit,  etc.) ;  to  assume  as  if 
granted,  e.  g.  to  take  leave,  liberty,  etc. :  see  also 
LIBERTY  sb.  5b.     To  take  for  granted :  see  48. 

1525  Lu.  BERNERS  I'roiss.  II.  xxi.  46  Wherfore  this  Kyng 
loban  tuke  tytell  to  make  warr.  1611  BEAUM.  &  Fu 
Philast'-r  i.  i,  Kissing  your  white  hand  [Mistress]  1  take 
leave,  To  thank  your  royal  father.  1625-  [see  LIHKKIY 
sb.  5  b].  1627-77  FKLTHAM  Resolves  I.  xxxi.  53  Hamans 
thirst  was  Honor  ;  Achitophcl  took  the  glory  of  his  Counsel. 
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iBzo  Examiner  No.  612.  7/1  We  would  take  leave  to 
recommend.,  an  alteration.  1850  Tail's  Mag.  XVII.  564/1 
Voltaire  took  all  sorts  of  liberties  with  his  mother  tongue. 
1870  ROGERS  Hist.  Cleanings  Ser.  n.  93  He  took  credit 
to  himself  that.. her  son  remained  stanch. 

22.  Gram.  Of  a  word,  clause,  or  sentence :  To 
have  by  right  or  usage,  either  as  part  of  itself  or 
with  it  in  construction  (a  particular  inllexion,  accent, 
case,  mood,  etc.)  as  the  proper  one. 

1818  BLOMFIELD  tr.  Matthiae's  Grk.  Grain.  I.  208  Verbs 
..which  are  derived  from  compound  adjectives,  take  the 
augment  at  the  beginning.  Ibid.  472  The  following  veibs 
..take  the  genitive  of  the  thing.  1860  GOODWIN  Grk. 
Moods  «t  Tenses  220  Causal  sentences  regularly  take  the 
Indicative.  1876  KENNEDY  Publ.  Seh.  Lat.  Gram.  §  20 
All  Declensions  take  the  Ending  in  for  Masc.  and  Fein. 
Nouns.  1881  CHANDLER  Grk.  Accentuation  \  767  The 
following  take  the  accent  on  the  penultimate. 

IV.  Pregnant  senses  related  to  III. ;  usually  in 
cluding  a  notion  of  choice,  purpose,  use,  employ 
ment,  treatment,  or  occupation. 

*  Connoting  choice. 

23.  To  pick  out  from  a  number :  either  by  chance, 
at  random ;  or  with  intention,  to  select,  choose. 

<ri275  LAY.  12176  Ten  busend  cnihtes  lock  Gracicn  forb- 
rihtes  [c  1205  he  cliais  . .  ten  busend  cnihten].  1382 
WYCLIF  I  Saw.  xiv.  42  Saul  seith,  Leyeth  lot  betwix  me 
and  Jonathan  my  sone.  And  Jonathas  is  taken.  1535 
COVERDALE  Mil.,  Saul  sayde :  Cast  the  lot  ouerme  and  my 
sonne  lonathas.  So  lonathas  was  taken.  1612  Two  Xol'.e 
A',  n.  iii.  70  [Peasant]  Thou  wilt  nut  goe  along  ?  A  re.  Nut 
yet,  sir.  [P.}  Well,  sir,  take  your  owne  time.  1625  BACUN 
Ess.,  Ambition  (Arb.)  225  Good  Commanders  in  the  YV'arrus, 
must  be  taken,  be  they  neuer  so  Ambitious.  1742  FRANCIS 
tr.  Hor.  Sat.  l.  iv.  31  Take  me  a  man,  at  venture,  from  the 
crowd.  1769  JOHNSON  20  Oct.  in  Bos-.vcll.  I'll  take  yuu  five 
children  from  London,  who  shall  culTfive  Highland  children. 
**  Connoting  purpose,  use,  employment. 

24.  To  adopt  or  choose  in  order  to  use  in  some 
way;  to  adopt  in  some  capacity  (const,  as,  for) ; 
hence,  to  employ  for  a  purpose,  to  have  recourse 
to,  avail   oneself  of,   proceed  to  use  (a  means  or 
method) ;  to  seize  (an  opportunity,  etc.).    See  also 
take  i/ay'm  Phrases  below  (67),  ADVANTAGE  sl>. 
5  b,  MEASURE  sb.  21,  OCCASION  sbl  i. 

13. .  Cursor  M.  29177  For  a  reule  bis  sal  bou  take.  1471 
Sm  J.  PASTON  in  /'.  Lett.  III.  15  Thys  next  terme  I  hope 
to  take  on  [=one]  weye  with  hyr  or  oilier.  1483-4 
Act  i  Kick.  Ill,  c.  2  §  i  That  suche  exaccions.  .afore  this 
tyme  takyn  be  take  for  no  example  to  make  suche  or  any 
lyke  charge .. hereafter.  1561  [see  OCCASION^.!  i].  1579 
FULKE  Heskins'  Part.  316  He  taketh  times  and  occasions 
at  his  pleasure.  1605  5HAKS.  Macb.  ill.  i.  23  We  should 
haue  else  desir'd  your  good  aduice . .  In  this  dayes  Councell : 
but  wee'le  take  to  morrow.  1667  DRYDF.N  Sir  Martin 
Mar-all  ill.  i,  If  thou  wilt  have  a  foolish  word  to  lard  thy 
lean  discourse  with,  take  an  English  one.  1686  tr.  Chartiin's 
Coronal.  Solyinan  122  He  knew,  .how  to  take  his  .Measures 
to  the  ruine  of  his  Competitors.  1728  RAMSAY  Bonny 
Chlrsty  iv,  He  wisely  this  white  minute  took,  And  fiang  hts 
arms  about  her.  1729  13p.  WADDINGTON  in  Gardner's  \V'ks. 
(1838)  I.  p.  Ixiii,  You  have  certainly  took  a  very  proper  and 
Christian  way  with  him.  1758  S.  HAYWARD  Sertn.  Introd. 
ii  What  special  methods  could  be  taken  to  stem  the  tide  of 
immorality?  1789  Triumphs  Fortitude  I.  101,  I  shall  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  sending  the  books  I  promised.  1820 
Examiner  No.  614.  39/1  That  great  genius  is  taken  as  the 
standard  of  perfection.  1867  How  ELLS  Ital.  Journ.  ^iiS  We 
raised  our  sail,  and  touk  the  gale  that  blew  for  Capri.  1890 
Blackvi.  Mag.  CX  LVI 1 1. 442/2  Every  possible  means  is  now 
taken  to  conceal  the  truth. 

b.  To  take  into  use,  to  use,  have  recourse  to 
(one's  hands,  a  tool,  weapon,  etc.)  for  doing  some 
thing.    To  take  a  stick  (etc.)  to,  to  use  it  to  beat  (a 
person,  etc.).  (Sometimes  with  mixture  of  sense  1 2.) 

1768  STEKNE  Sent.  "Journ.  (1778)  II.  25, 1  took  both  hands 
to  it.  1888  STEVKNSON  Black  Arrow  iv.  ii.  208  He  had 
ta'en  his  belt  to  me,  forsooth  !  1889  '  LEWIS  CARROLL  ' 
Srteit  ff  Bruno  iv.  53  '  Take  a  stick  to  him  ! '  shouted  the 
Vice-Warden. 

c.  esp.  To  take  into  use  or  employment,  to  have 
recourse  to  as  a  means  of  progression  (a  vehicle, 
ship,  horse,  one's  limbs,  etc.) ;  to  enter  or  mount 
for  a  journey  or  voyage.     Often  without  article,  as 
to  take  boat,  coach,  ship,  etc. :    see  also  toJte  to 
(74  b),  take  horse  (70  a);  HEEL  sbj-  19,  LEG  sb. 
2  b,  WING  sb.    (Cf.  25.) 

(•1450  [see  70  a].  is»7  TOKKINGTON  Pilgr.  (1884)  46  We 
toke  our  assys  at  the  Mownte  Syon,  . .  and  rode  the  same 
nyght  to  Bcthlem.  1530  PALSCR.  751/1,  I  take  shyppe  or 
the  see,^V  tnonte  surla  iner. ..  Where  toke  they  shyppyng,  cu 
est  ce  yuiit  tnonterent  sur  la  mer.  1576  [see  BOAT  so.  i  d]. 
1654  tr.  Scudery's  Curia  Pol.  19  If  the  Duke  of  Guise,  .had 
speedily  taken  post,  and  fled  from  lllois.  1671  SIR  C.  LYTTEL. 
TON  in  Hatton  Corr.  (Camden)  86,  I  am.. just  taking  coach 
to  give  his  R11  Highnesse  ye  paru  bien  after  his  late  danger. 
1721  DE  FOE  Col.  Jack  (1840)  199,  I  took  the  packet-boat, 
and  came  over  to  England.  1844 1- rater's  Mag.  XXX.  603/1 
He  takes  ship  for  Ireland.  1885  '  ANS TEY  '  Tinted  Yenus  viii. 
95  I've  a  good  mind  to  take  the  tram  to  the  Archway.  1893 
Monthly  Packet  Apr.  444  They. .took  train  to  London. 

25.  To  gain  the  aid  or  help   of  (a  place)  by 
betaking  oneself  to  it ;  to  gain,  reach,  repair  to,  go 
into,  enter  (csp.  for  refuge  or  safety) ;  to  get  into 
or   on   to :     -  take   to,    74  c.      Often    in   special 
phrases :  see  FIELD,  GROUND,  INN,  LAND,  REFUGK, 
SANCTUARY,  SEA,  WALL,  WATEB,  etc. 

i  1105  LAY.  7976  He  droh  in  anc  hxlue  &  toe  ban  \c  1275 
lock  to]  herberwe.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  H'ace  (Rolls) 
5397HauenehetokatPorcestre.  c  \qxLaudTroylik.  10501 
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Thei  token  the  toun  with  mychel  spede . .  To  saue  her  lyues. 
1461  Puston  Lett.  II.  52  The  Due  of  Kxcestre  and  th'erle  of 
Pembrok  are  floon  and  taken  the  mounteyns.  1480  CAXTON 
Chron.  Eng.  clxx.  155  They  that  myght  take  the  bridge 
escaped.  1483  —  Paris  ft  Y.  43  He  took  the  ryuer  wyth 
hys  tors.  151*  Act  \  Hen.  VIII,  c.  2  §  2  If  any  murderer 
..hadde  taken  any  Church  or  Churchyerd  or  murder.  1565 
STAPLETON  tr.  Bute's  Hist.  Ch.  Eng.  169  Beinge  vysiled 
with  syeknesse  he  toke  his  bedde.  1583  Reg.  Privy  Coun 
cil  Scot.  III.  600  Constraning  him  to  tak  his  hous  for  the 
saifty  of  his  lif.  1618  ROWLANDS  Night  Raven  (1620)  12 
A  cruell  Beare,  which  forc'd  him  take  a  tree.  1831  Examiner 
443/2  Vipers  occasionally  take  the  water.  1852  R.  F.BuRTOH 
J-alconry  Valley  Inilns  v.  61  note,  The  first  falcon .. caused 
the  quarry  to  take  the  air.  1868  STANLEY  Westm.  Abbey 
v.  364  But  the  right  of  asylum  rendered  the  whole  precinct 
a  vast  'cave  of  Adullam  '  for  all  the  distressed  and  discon 
tented  of  the  metropolis  who  desired,  according  to  the  phrase 
of  the  time,  to  'take  Westminster'.  1880  T.  STEVENSON  in 
Kncycl.  Srit.Xl,  455  A  harbour  which  may  be  easily  taken 
and  left  in  stormy  weather. 

b.  To  adopt  and  enter  upon  (a  road,  way,  path, 
course,   etc.,  lit.  or  fig.} ;   to   betake   oneself  to, 
begin  to  go  along  or  by  :  sometimes  with  mixture 
of  sense  '  to  choose,  select '  (23).     See  also  Cot'RsE 
sl>.  ii  b,  21,  WAY  sb. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  17643  To  ieru'alem  he  tok  be  strete. 
1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  n.  146  All  him  alane  the  way  he  tai>. 
c  1380  Sir  I-'critjitb.  3152  pus  othere  tuke  bat  cors  an  haste. 
1513  DOUGLAS  /Kneis  vi.  viii.  i  With  all  his  spcid  fra  thens 
he  tuke  the  gait,  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Iluon  xxi.  63,  I 
cuunsell  you  to  take  the  long  way.  1590  SLENSKK  /•'.  (>.  i.  i. 
10  So  many  pathes, .  .That  which  of  them  to  take  in  diverse 
doubt  they  been.  1697  DUYIJEN  Virg.  Georg.  m.  459  Pleas'd 
I  am,  no  beaten  Road  to  lake.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones 
vn.  x,  Which  way  must  we  take?  1827  HALLAM  Const. 
Hist.  (1876)  I.  iii.  115  Elizabeth  had  taken  her  line  as  to  the 
|  CourtofRome.  1895  Law  Times  Rep.  LXXIII.  22/1  The 
court,  .left  the  parties  to  take  their  own  course. 

c.  To  take  (a  place  or  person")  in  (on]  one's  way, 
to  touch  at  or  visit  in  one's  journey ;  to  include  in 

:    one's  route. 

a  1622  K.  LAVNK  in  Capt.  Smith  Virginia  I.  8,  I.. sent 
Pemissapan  word  I  \vns  going  to  Cruatan,  and  tooke  him  in 
my  way.  1676  Wooi>^7/>(O.H.S.)  II.  342  Wee  went  home 
and  took  Pershore  in  the  way.  1701  W.  WOTTON  Hist. 
Rome,  Afarcus  vi.  85  He  did  not  take  Rome  in  his  way. 
1837  LOCKHART  Scott  xliv,  Scott.. asked  me  to  walk  home 
with  him,  taking  Ballantyne's  printing  office  in  our  way. 
***  Connoting  treatment. 

26.  To  proceed  or  begin  to  deal  with  or  treat  in 
some  way  or  do  something  to ;  hence,  to  '  take  in 
hand ',  '  tackle  ',  deal  with,  treat. 

See  also  take  at  aituantage  (ADVANTAGE  so.  5  c),  take  it 
easy  (EASY  B.  41,  late  in  turns  (Tuns  so.}.  (In  quot.  1671, 
to  settle,  adjust,  make  up:  =  lake  up,  50  u.) 

1523  [sue  ADVANTAGE  si'.  5  c].  1596  HAKINGTON  .ire/am. 
Ajax  (1814)  12  He  will  take  a  weak  man  at  the  vantage. 
1607  TorsELL  l'\ntr-f:  Beasts  418  This  disttase..,  if  it  be 
taken  in  any  time,  it  is  easiu  to  be  hulpen.  1671  H.  M.  tr. 
Erasm,  Colloq.  62  They  themselves  will  better  take  this 
difference  among  themselves.  1720  MKS.  MANLEY  Peiver,]/ 
Love  (174 1)28 1  Being  taken  at  such  disadvantage  ;  his  Valour 
would  have  signify 'd  little.  1734  POI-K  Ess.  Man  IV.  227  Men 
intheir  looseungnarded  hours  they  take,  Not  that  themselves 
are  wise,  but  others  weak.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  In/fir. 
(1756)  I.  169  The  Business  is  to  take  the  Distemper  in  its  first 
Stage.  1812  JEFFEKSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  176  To  fight  two 
enemies  at  a  time,  rather  than  to  take  them  by  succession. 
1806  La-.u  Times  C.  418/2  Admiralty  Appeals  with  Assessors 
will  be  taken  in  Appeal  Court  I  on  Wednesday.  1896  Daily 
,  Ne-MS  30  May  8/4,  I  shall  not  take  physiology  next  year, 
i  but  I  shall  give  some  teaching  on  the  subject  in  the  way  of 
object  lessons  in  hygiene. 

b.  To  use,  deal  with,  or  treat  (a  name  or  word) 
in  some  way.  To  take  in  IDLE,  in  VAIN. 

e  1200  OR.MIN  4402  patt  tu  ne  take  nohht  wibb  skarn,  Wibb 
haibinng,  ne  wi^p  idell  pe  name  olT  ure  Laferrd  Crist,  e  1315 
SHOKEHAM  in.  01  Honury  bou  schelt  enne  god.. Take  nau3t 
hys  name  in  ydelschepe.  e  1386  [see  IDLE  B.  i  b]. 

O.  To  proceed  to  deal  with  mentally ;  to  con 
sider  ;  to  reckon.  So  to  take  into  or  under  con 
sideration,  to  proceed  to  consider  (see  CONSIDERA 
TION  2  c).  See  also  take  together,  89  c. 

CI200  ORMIN   325   Tacc   nu    biss   streon   bait   tuss   wass 

sibb    Wibb    preostess    &   v.  i)>b    kingess.      Itid.   335,   339. 

1589    PUTTEMIIAM    Kng.   Pocsie    lit.    xix.  (Arb.)    236    tor 

example  ye  may  take  these  verses.     1601  SHAKS.  Ham.  i 

I    ii.  197  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all:  I  shall  nol 

1    look  vpon  his  like  againe.     a  1635  SIUBES  Confer.  Christ  fi 

Mary  (1656)  66  Take  a  good  Christian  at  the  worst,  he  is 

better  than  another  at  the  best.      1747  W.  HORSLEY  l-'ool 

(1748)  U.  319  Take  one  Man  with  anoiii.  r  now  in  Prison. 

1820  Examiner  No.  615.  51/1  If  the  Chamber  were  to  take 

the  petitions  into  its  consideration.     1836  BtANDB  Chetn. 

(1841)  138   Let  us  take  a  fresh-water  lake  as  an  example. 

1892  Caiselfs  l-'am.  Mag.  Aug.  516/1  This,  taken  with  his 

secretaryship,.. left  him  but  little  leisure. 

****  Connoting  occupation. 

27.  To  proceed  to  occupy,  enter  on  the  occupa 
tion  of  (a  place  or  position,  lit.  or  fig.).     See  also 
CUAIB  st>.1  9,  FLOOK  rf.1  4,  GHOUND  so.  \  i  c,  PLACE 
sb.  isb,  27,  POST  rf.s  2,  PRECEDENCE  3,  4,  SEAT, 
STAND,  etc. 

c  1205  LAY,  7976  He  droh  in  ane  haelue  &  toe  ban  herberwe. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  11443  Pal  tol(e  l>a'r  Resting  in  be  tun.  1390 
COWER  Conf.  III.  293  This  yonge  Prince,  as  seith  the  bok, 
With  hem lushcrbcrgage  tok.  1430-40  LVDG.  Boc/:as\\. xxxi. 
(Bodl.  MS.  263)  If.  432/2  The  ground  Itake  of  wilful  pouerte. 
1605  SHAKS.  Lear  in.  vi.  38  Thou  robed  man  of  justice, 
take  thy  place.  1711  ADDISON  Spcct.  No.  165  F  5  They 
took  Post  behind  a  great  Morass.  1750  GKAY  Long Storjr 
III  She  curtsies,  as  she  takes  her  chair.  1807-8  W.  IKVING 


TAKE. 

Salmag.  iv.  (1811)  I.  71  The  latter  has  taken  his  winter 
quarters . .  in  the  corner  room,  opposite  mine.  1883  *  ARGUS 
Cardinal  Sin  xii,  It  was  soon  her  turn  to  take  the  stage. 
1888  Scottish  Leader  27  July  6/7,  I  took  the  chair  at  a 
meeting  to  promote  the  candidature  of  a  Radical  as  a  member 
for  Parliament. 

fb.  intr.  1  ellipt.  for  take  place,  to  occur,  rare. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  iv.  1531  (1562)  And  yf  so  be  bat 
pes  her-after  take  As  alday  happeb  after  anger  game. 

28.  To  use,  occupy,  use  up,  consume  (so  much 
material,  space,  time,  energy,  activity,  etc.)^  =  take 
up,  90  w  (t).  Sometimes  nearly  =  '  need  or  re 
quire'.  Hence  (collocj.)  to  require  (a  person  or 
thing  of  so  much  capacity  or  ability)  to  do  some- 
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process,  a.  To  get  (information,  evidence,  etc.)>  °r 
ascertain  (a  fact),  by  inquiry,  questioning,  exami 
nation,  or  the  like;  also  transf.  to  perform  or 
carry  on  (an  examination  or  the  like)  in  order  to 
ascertain  something  (cf.  52). 

1460  Rails  ofParlt.  V.  388/1  By  Inquisitions  lane  uppon 
ychone  of  the  same  Wyrtes.  1511-11  Act  3  Hen.  VI II,  c.  21 
Preamble,  An  untrue  Inquysicion  taken  before  your  Esche. 
toure  in  the  seid  Countie.  1583  STOCKER  Civ.  Warns  Lowe 


•rctake  (one's)  time  :  to  allow  oneself  sufficient  time  (to  dp 
something);  hence  (sarcastically),  to  be  '  quite  long  enough  , 
i.  e.  too  long  :  to  loiter. 

niS78  LINDESAY  (Pltscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.b.)  1.  251 
This  scheip.  .tuik  so  mekill  timber  that  scho  waistlt  all  the 
wodis  in  Fyfe.  1590  SHAKS.  Midi.  N.  i.  i.  83  Take  time  to 
pause,  c  1710  CELIA  FIENNES  Diary  (1888)  239  At  ye  ffeete 
of  the  bed  that  tooke  ye  Length  of  the  roome.  1713 
T.KRKELEY  Hylas  *  Phil.  i.  Wks.  1871  I.  284,  I  will  take 
time  to  solve  your  difficulty.  1733  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Stiff. 
s.v.  Lime,  Lime-stone  generally  takes  sixty  hours  in 
burning.  1858  GLENNY  Card.  Everyday  Bk.  134/1  They 
take  less  room  on  than  o(T.  1890  Field  8  Mar.  364/1  Any 
ignoramus  can  construct  a  straight  line,  but  it  takes  an 
engineer  to  make  a  curve.  1893  Nat.  Observer  7  Oct.  541/2 
The  remainder  of  the  Life  will  take  two  more  volumes.  _ 

b.  A  person  is  said  to  take  a  particular  size  tn 
gloves,  boots,  collars,  etc.,  implying  that  that  is  the 
size  which  fits. 

1897  FLO.  MARRVAT  Blood  Vampire  ii,  [She]  informed  me 
the  other  day  that  her  Mamma  took  nines  in  gloves. 

29.  To  begin  or  start  afresh  after  leaving  off,  or 
after  some  one  else  ;  to  resume  ;   =  take  up,  90  r,  s. 
(  Also  absol.)     To  take  the  word,  to  begin  to  speak  , 
esp.  after  or  instead  of  some  one  else  :  see  WOBD  sl>. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  747  Now  turne  to  our  tale,  take  bere 
we  lefte.  1300  [see  WORD],  a  1347  SURREY  AStttidvi.  144 
Quene  Juno  then  thus  tooke  her  tale  againe.  1697  DRYDEN 
Vir?  Georg.  iv.  219,  I  must  forsake  This  Task;  for  others 
afterwards  to  take.  1825  SCOTT  Betrothed  xix,  Eveline 
remained  silent.  The  abbess  took  the  word. 
V.  To  obtain  from  a  source,  to  derive. 

30.  To  get,  obtain,  or  derive  by  one's  own  act 
from  some   source  (something  material   or   non- 
material)  ;  to  adopt,  copy,  '  borrow'  (also  absol.^ 
quot.  1493)  ;  to  take  example  of,  '  get"  or  'learn' 
from  some  one  (quot.  1544).    See  also  ENSAMPLE 

'b.  2  b,  EXAMPLE  sb.  6  c. 

c  1200  ORMIN  14470,  ?iff  bu  bisne  takenn  willt  Off  bise  twev 
jennbrebre.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  5273  pre 
bousand  pound  ylka  jer  .  .  Of  alle  be  lond  gedered  J\: 
tan.  13..  Cursor  M.  17288  +  175  Colt,  (insert.)  To  haf 
mercy  of  synful  men  Ensaumple  at  him  he  toke.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Wife's  Pro!.  183  Rede  it  in  his  Almageste  and 
take  it  there.  1:1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  q-  Lint.  Man.  x. 
(1885)  131  pat  we  now  serch  how  the  kyng  mey  haue  such 
livelod  ;  but  (first,  off  what  comodites  it  mey  best  be  take. 
1493  Fesliliall  (1515)  145  b,  [Luke]  loked  what  Marke  and 
Mathewe  had  wryten,  and  so  toke  at  them.  1544  BALE 
Chron.  Sir  J.  Oldcastell  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Main.)  I.  269  Of 
them  [Annas  &  Caiaphas]  onely  haue  ye  taken  it  to  mdge 
Chrystes  members,  as  ye  do.  1606  G.  W[OODCOCKE]  Hist. 
Ivstine  xxx.  101  Schollers  which  from  him  as  their  tuter 
had  tane  theyr  practise.  1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  in.  §  9 
The  proportions  of  the  three  Grecian  orders  were  taken 
from  the  human  body.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vicar  W.  xvii,  All 


examination  of  S'  Gelly  merick  Knyght  taken  the  xvij  h 
of  February,  1600.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  IV.  626  Himself 
their  Herdsman,  on  the  middle  Mount,  Takes  of  his  muster  d 
Flocks  a  just  Account.  1705  Land.  Cm.  No.  4130/5  Ihe 
King. .took  a  Review  of  the  Forces.  1768  BLACKSTONE 


taken  from    eymours       ompea       ameser  . 
b.  spec.  To  obtain  from  its  natural  source  (e.  g. 
stone  from  a  quarry),  to  get;    to  pluck,  gather 
(plants,  a  crop).    Now  rare. 

CI477  CAXTON  Jason  121  b,  And  thenne  she  was..  borne 
into  alle  the  Regyons  of  the  world  where  she  gadred  and 
toke  many  herbes  of  dyuerce  facons  and  condicions.  1383 
T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Yoy.l\.x\.  46  Mines  whereof 
are  taken  great  quantity  of  stone.  1844  Jrnl.  R.  Agric. 
Soc.  V.  l.  174  In  taking  the  crop  reaping  is  universal. 

31.  To  derive,  'draw'  (origin,  name,  character, 
or  some  attribute  or  quality)  from  some  source. 
Const,  from,  in,  of. 

c  1200  ORMIN  16340  Adam  .  .  Off  whamm  I  toe  mi  bodijlich. 
c  1205  LAY  29410  Brutaine  hit  wes  ihaten  of  Bruttm  nom 
taken.  13..  Cursor  M.  36  Ilk  a  frouit.  .takes  fra  be  rote 
his  kinde.  Ibid.  20085  He  bat  toke  of  hir  his  fless.  .hang  a 
tre  bar  nailed  to.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  255  Men 
of  Assiria  toke  theire  name  of  Assur,  men  of  Hebrewe  of 
Heber.  1474  CAXTON  Chesse  in.  i.  (1883)  77  We  were  first 
formed  and  toke  our  begynnyng  of  the  erthe.  1386  W. 
WEBBE  Enf.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  56  Ryme,  taken  from  the  Oreeke 
worde  Pvfyos-  1660  BLOOME  Archil.  Aj,  The.  .Columnes 
called  Dorica,  taking  beginning  of  Dorus,  Prince  of  Achaia 
and  Peloponnesus.  1772  SIR  W.  JONES  Ess.  L  Poems,  etc. 
(1777)  186  The  Turks..  took  their  numbers,  and  their  taste 
for  poetry  from  the  Persians.  1853  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng, 
xxii.  IV.  776  No  English  title  had  ever  before  been  taken 
from  a  place  of  battle  lying  within  a  foreign  territory. 
f  b.  To  infer,  deduce  ;  to  obtain  as  a  result. 
£1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  343  But  hou  shulde  men  take  of 
bis  to  roune  wib  prestis  &  bus  to  be  assoiled  ?  c  1391  CHAUCER 
Astrol.  n.  §  25  Adde  thanne  thilke  declinacion  to  the  alti 
tude  of  the  sonne  at  noon  and  tak  iher  the  heuedes  of  aries 
&  libra  &  thin  Equinoxial.  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  54  Of 
which..  text  thei  taken  that  whoeuer  is  a  persoon  of  Salua. 
cioun  schal  soone  understonde  the  trewe  meenyng  of  Holi 
Scripture. 

32.  To  get  as  a  result  or  product  by  some  special 


on  both  sides,  and  thereupon  forms  his  interlocutory  decree 
or  definitive  sentence  at  his  own  discretion.  1817  MAR. 
EDGE\vORTH/farr;»^o«ii.  (1832)21  He  hastened  down  to  the 
country  to  take  the  sense  of  his  constituents.  1863  H.  Cox 
lustit.  in.  vii.  698  He  never  disposes  of  any  important  pre 
ferments  without  taking  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.  1890 
Cornhill  Mag.  Sept.  276  Tests  are  taken  to  see  if  the  cable 
has  sustained  any  damage.  1893  National  Observer  7  Oct. 
524/1  A  Bill  on  which  it  dare  not  take  the  country  s  opinion. 
b.  To  get  or  ascertain  by  measurement  or 
scientific  observation;  also  transf.  to  make,  per 
form  (a  measurement,  an  observation).  See  also 
MEASURE  sb.  ac,  33. 

c  1430  [see  MEASURE  sb.  2  c].  c  1470  HENRYSON  War.  Fab. 
x.  (Fox  ft  Wolf)  v,  Bot  Astrolab,  Quadrant,  and  Almanak, 

The  mouing  of  the  heuin  this  Tod  can  tak.  1579  GOSSON 
Sch  Abuse  (Arb.)  38  The  height  of  Heauen  is  taken  by  the 
staffe.  1398  PHILIP  tr.  Linschoten  i.  xciii.  170/1  Taking  the 
hight  of  the  Sunne,  we  found  ourselues  to  be  under  37  degrees. 
1622  MASSINGER  Virg.  Mart.  III.  iii,  Misery  taking  the  length 
of  my  foot,  it  boots  not  me  to  sue  for  life.  1663  BUTLER 
Hud  i  i  122  For  he  by  Geomelrick  Scale  Could  take  the 
Size  of  Pots  of  Ale.  1697  COLLIER  Ess.  Mor.  Subj.  I.  (1703) 
in  The  Taylor  should  take  measure  of  their  quality  as 
well  as  of  their  limbs.  1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  in.  153  T  hat 
afternoon  the  Princess  rode  to  take  The  dip  of  certain  strata 
to  the  North.  1887  WESTALL  Caft.  Trafalgar  xvm.  ,236 
Isn't  it  about  time  for  taking  the  sun?,  .it  is  four  days  since 
we  knew  our  position.  1900  LUCKES  Gen.  Nursing  xu. 
(ed.  2)  147  The  temperature  has  to  be  taken  every  hour. 
Mod.  The  weather  was  too  cloudy  to  take  any  observations, 
•j-  c.  To  measure  off  (a  length  or  distance).  O/'S. 

1660  BARROW  Euclid  I.  ii.  Schol.,  The  line  AG  might  be 
taken  with  a  pair  of  compasses.  1669  STURMY  Mariner  s 
Mag.  i.  ii.  32  Take  with  your  Compasses  the  Line  C.  1831 
BREWSTER  Optics  iv.  38  From  a  scale  on  which  km  is  1-500, 
take  in  the  compasses  '  i '. 

33.  a.  To  obtain  in  writing,  write  down,  make 
(notes,  a  copy,  etc.) ;  to  write  down  (spoken 
words),  report  in  writing  (a  speech,  etc.). 


III.  93  His  Majesty  sent  for  Mr.  Rushworth,  the  Clerk, 
whom  he  observed  to  take  his  speech  in  character.  1712 
'  F.  T.  Shorthand  p.  vi,  'Tis  by  Short-Hand  that  all  Speeches, 
Homilies,  Tryals,  Sermons,  &c.  are . .  taken.  « 1715  BURNET 
Own  Time  ann.  1672  (1823)  I.  538  He  would  not  let  me  take 
a  copy  of  it.  1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  iv.  §  i  To  stand  by,., 
and  take  notes  ofall  that  passeth.  1776  Trialo/Kundocomar 
22/1  The  Monshy  took  the  copy  by  my  directions.  1883 
M.  D.CHALMERS  Local Govt.  iii.  41  Minutes  of  the  meeting 
must  be  taken.  1901  S.  FACET  Mem.  Sir  J.  Pagct  in.  (ed.  2) 
61  He  had  no  clinical  clerks,  and  his  cases  were  not  taker]. 
b.  To  obtain  by  drawing,  delineating,  etc. ;  to 
make,  execute  (a  figure  or  picture,  now  esp.  a  pho 
tograph,  of  some  object) ;  also  transf.  to  obtain  or 
make  a  figure  or  picture  of,  to  portray ;  now  esp. 
to  photograph.  Also  (colloy.)  intr.  for  pass,  (with 
qualifying  adv.)  of  a  person  :  To  be  a  (good  or 
bad)  subject  for  photographing. 

1607  TOPSELL  Fonr-f.  Beasts  757  Another  picture . .  which 
he  tooke  by  another  of  these  Cats  in  the  possession  of 
the  Duke  of  Saxony.  1664  WOOD  Life,  etc.  (O.  H.  S.)  II. 
20,  I  went  to  the  castle  [Bampton].  .and  took  the  ruins 
thereof.  1751  T.  HOLLIS  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  379 
A  Scheme  for  taking  and  publishing  the  Antiquities  existing 
at  Athens.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  IV.  xvi,  A  limner,  who 
travelled  the  country,  and  took  likenesses  for  fifteen  shillings 
ahead.  1789  MRS.  PIOZZI  Journ.  France  I.  150  Her  portrait 
ill  not  be  found  difficult  to  take.  1859  REEVE  ISrittauy 


of  these  animals.    Mod.  A  snap-shot  taken  by  an  amateur. 

VI.  To  take  something  given  or  offered;    to 
receive,  accept,  exact,  and  related  senses. 

*  To  receive  what  is  given  or  bestowed. 
34.  To  receive,  get  (something  given,  bestowed, 
or  administered) ;  to  have  conferred  upon  one 
{spec,  a  sacrament,  office,  order  of  merit,  degree, 
etc.) ;  to  win,  or  receive  as  won  (a  prize,  reward) ; 
to  gain,  acquire  (experience,  etc. ;  see  also  to  take 
success,  s.v.  SUCCESS).  Also  absol. 

<ri200  ORMIS  5378  Forr  to  takenn  hjele  att  himm  Off 
iwhillc  unntrumranesse.    13..  Cursor  M.  12755  (Gott.)  In 


TAKE. 

water  baptist  he  alle  ba  Pat  come  til  him  baptim  to  ta. 
c  1375  Ibid.  19531  (Fairf.)  Simon.,  toke  be  sacrement 
of  hali  kirk.  1381  WYCLIF  Matt.  vii.  8  Eche  that  axith, 
takith.  —  i  Cor.  xi.  24  For  the  Lord  Ihesu.-took  breed 
. .  and  brak,  and  seide,  Take  ?e  and  etc  3e.  c  1435  Torr. 
Portugal  2168  And  ye  now  will  listen  a  stound  How  he 
toke  armes  of  kyng  Calomond.  [Cf.  ARM  si.2  15.]  c  1450 
Si.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  5412  par  he  toke  tonsure  brade. 
£1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  in.  lix.  250  It  is  more  blessyd  to 
gyue  than  take.  1617  MORYSON  /tin.  i.  29  In  t.he  house 
where  the  Doctors,  and  other  Graduates  take  their  degrees. 
1689  T.  R.  View  Govt.  Europe  74  The  Nations  round  about 
submitted  and  took  Laws  from  him.  1766  ENTICK  London 
IV.  31  The  will  is  to  be  proved,  and  administration  is  to  be 
taken.  1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  iv.  xxvi,  Knighthood  he 
took  of  Douglas'  sword.  1888  MRS.  H.  WARD  A*.  Elsmere 
iv.  50,  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  should  ever  take  orders. 

b.  To  receive  (something  inflicted) ;   to  have 
(something)  done   to  one;    to   suffer,  undergo, 
submit  to. 

<ri2«>  ORMIN  Pref.  90  patt  he  toe  dxb  o  rode.  1303  R. 
BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  12626  God  graunte  vs  grace,.. for 
cure  synne  swyche  penaunce  [to]  take,  pat  we  be  neuer 
more  a-teynt.  13. .  [see  PENANCE  sb.  2].  a  1415  Cursor 
M.  16290  (Trin.)  Wi|j  his  bond  a  buffet  he  3af  ihesus  ful  sore 
'  take  bat  to  teche  be  lore  '.  1485  CAXTON  CTias.  Gt.  220  To 
the  ende  that  they  shold  not  take  deth  that  day.  1381  RICH 
Farewell  (Shaks.  Soc.)  212,  I  will  not  see  her  take  a  mani 
fest  wrong.  1663  BUTLER  Hud.  i.  n.  947  He  took  the  Blow 
upon  his  Arm.  1748  G.  WHITE  Serm.  (MS.),  He  had  much 
rather  take,  than  do,  wrong.  1869  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony. 
III.  xii.  162  The  mere  senseless  love  of  giving  and  taking 
blows  without  an  object.  1879  Miss  YONCE  Cameos  Ser.  iv. 
iii.  39  He  professed  himself  ready  to  take  his  trial. 

c.  To  receive  (something  said  to  one) ;  to  receive 
information  of,  to  hear  ;   in  imper.  often  =  '  let  me 
tell  you '.     Somewhat  arch. 

1595  SiiAK9.  John  i.  i.  21  Then  take  my  Kings  defiance 
from  my  mouth.  1596  —  Tain.  Shr.  II.  i.  191  Take  this  of 
me,  Kate  of  my  consolation,..  My  selfe  am  moou  d  to  woo 
thee  for  my  wife.  1609  HEVWOOD  Brit.  Troy  xu.  Ixiv,  After 
they  had  tooke  and  given  the  Time  of  Day.  1671  MILTON 
Samson  1570  Then  take  the  worst  in  brief,  Samson  is  dead. 
1803  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  iv.  xxvi,  Take  our  defiance  loud 
and  high.  1846  W.  E.  FORSTER  in  Reid  Life  I.  vi.  186  The 
fact  is,  they  will  soon  wear  nothing.  There  ;  take  that ! 

35.  To  enter  into  the  enjoyment  of  (pleasure, 
recreation,  rest,  or  the  like).  See  also  EASE  sl>.  2, 
NApjWb.  (Cf.  13.) 

13..  Cursor  M.  6317(0011.)  pat  niht  he  ;ede  and  tok  his 
rest,  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  2488  [peij  hijed  hem  homward 
fast..&  token  redli  here  rest.  1530  PALSGR.  749/2,  I  take 
my  rest.  1549  LATIMER  Serm.  Ploughers  (Arb.)  38  In  the 
meane  tyme  the  Prelates  take  theyr  pleasures.  1597  BEARO 
Theatre  God's  Judgem.  (1612)  328  Before  any  other  should 


ere 
my 


108  So  perforce  I  took  holiday. 

**  To  receive  what  is  due  or  owing ;  to  exact. 

36.  To  receive  or  get  in  payment,  as  wages,  etc., 
or  by  way  of  charge  or  exaction  as  a  fine,  tribute ; 
sometimes  with  connotation  'accept'  (cf.  39),  or 
'  charge,  exact,  demand'  (cf.  37,  3^)- 

01300  Cursor  M.  16485  'Tas',  he  said,  'your  penis  h. 
A  felun  folk  er  yee '.  13. .  Ibid.  28405  Agains  will  i  lent  ] 
thing,  And  quilum  tok  bar-for  okeryng.  1427-8  Rec.  St. 
Mary  at  Hill  68  Also  for  a  carpenter  iiij  dayes.-takyng 
vj  d  &  his  mete  a  day.  £1489  CAXTON  SonncscJ  Aymon  ix. 
216  Straunge  knyghtes  that  were  come  vnto  hym  to  take 
wages.  1579  LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  133  This  olde  miser 
asking  of  Arislippus  what  he  woulde  take  to  teache  and 
bring  vp  his  sonne.  1684  Contempt.  Slate  Man  I.  vi.  (1699) 
64  What  would  he  now  take  for  all  the  Honours  of  tins 
World.  1708  in  Picton  L'pool  Mimic.  Rec.  (1886)  II.  83 
For  takeing  greater  interest,  .than  by  law  is  allow'd.  1842 
BROWNING  Pied  Piper  ix,  A  thousand  guilders  !  Come,  take 
fifty  1  1896  Act  59  ^  60  Viet.  c.  59  §  2  (*),  Provided  always 
.  .that  no  money  for  admission  be  taken  at  the  doors. 

37.  To  exact  (satisfaction  or  reparation)  for  an 
offence;    hence,    to   execute,    inflict    (vengeance, 
revenge;  t  punishment,  t  justice).     Const. on,^of. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5862  pat  suerd  apon  hus  tak  na  wrak. 
Ibid.  6094  O  f  am  mi  wengeance  sal  i  take,  c  1330  R.  HRUNNE 
Chron  Wace  (Rolls)  202  Whan  God  took  wreche  of  Kaymes 
synne.  1474  CAXTON  C/usse  n.  v.  (1883)  68,  I  wold  take  ven 
geance  and  turmente  the.  1533  BELLENDEN  Liiy  I.  ix.(S.T.b.) 
52  pat  he  mycht  lustlie  tak  punycioun  ofall  be  Albane  pepill. 
1607  Toi'SELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  127  His  fellowes  take 
punishment  of  him,  and  fall  on  him,  biling  and  rending  his 
skin.  1633  [see  REVENGE  sb.  4].  a  1774  GOLDSM.  tr. 
Scarron's  Com.  Romance  (1775)  II.  118  The  counsellor., 
had  need  ofall  his  good  sense  to  prevent  him  from  taking 
immediate  justice  on  a  man,  who  sought  to  injure  him  so 
capitally.  1779  FORREST  ./V".  Guinea  313  To  take  satis 
faction,  .for  the  death  of  Fakymolano's  brother  at  Ramis. 

f38.  To  receive,  exact,  or  accept  (a  promise, 
engagement,  oath,  or  the  like) ;  hence,  to  admini 
ster  or  witness  (an  oath).  To  take  an  oath  of,  To 
take  (any  one)  sworn :  see  OATH  sb.  I ,  SNVOBN'  ffl.  a. 

c  1430, 1593, 1399  [see  OATH  sb.  l].  1360  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's 
Comm.  55  b,  Then  began  he  to  take  stipulation  of  them. 
a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  an.  1672  (1823)  I.  538  He  took  a 
solemn  engagement  of  her,  that,  if  scruples  should  arise  in 
her  mind,  she  would  let  him  know  them.  1833  Act  3  4-4 
Will.  IV,  c.  74  §  82  [He]  shall  be  competent  to  take  the 
acknowledgment  of  any  married  woman  wheresoever  she 
may  reside.  1873  Act  36  A>  37  Viet.  c.  66  §  84  Commissioners 
to  take  oaths  and  affidavits  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
***  To  accept. 

39.  To  receive  (something  offered),  not  to  refuse 
or  reject ;  to  receive  willingly  ;  to  accept. 
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t  taoo  ORMIK  4828  }ifF  \>alt  we  takenn  bli|>eli^  Alt  Godd 
all   Jiatt  iss  sell^e.    c  1330  Amis  <v  Aitiil.   1112  Y  schal 
for  the  take  bataile. 
pre 

boundun  wi^»  J>e  cliey 
Martin  Chattc.  Proc. 


.  . 

or  the  take  bataile.     4:1400  Frytner  (1895)  50  Take  oure 

reier,  &  late  J>e  merci  of  \\  pitee   assoile  hem   l>at   ben 

oundun  wi^»  J>e  clieyne  of  synnes.  a  1500  in  C.  Trice- 
artin  Chattc.  Proc.  i$tli  C.  (1904)  3  To  thentent  that  she 
shuld  not  be  taken  to  bayle,  but  kept  still  in  prisons.  1534 
MORE  Treat.  Passion  Wks.  1281/1  Such  as  wil  take  the 
benefite.  1591  SHAKS.  Tiw  Cent.  in.  i.  100  Take  no  repulse, 
what  euer  she  doth  say.  1697  in  A^  ff  Q.  loth  Ser.  (1908) 
IX.  378/2  There  was  not  one  of  the  House  of  Commons 
but..  would  take  a  bribe.  1837  DICKENS  Pickvi.  ii,  Gentle 
man  says  he'll  not  detain  you  a  moment,  sir,  but  he  can  take 
no  denial.  1848  THACKERAY  l*'ari.  Fair  xxii,  She  held  out 
her  hand  with  so  frank  and  winning  a  grace,  that  Osborne 
could  not  but  take  it.  1904  STANLEY  WEYMAN  Abbess  of 
yiaye  iii,  There's  a  party  ringing  at  the  gate,  my  lord,  and 
—  and  won't  take  no  ! 

b.  Of  a  female  animal  :  To  admit  (the  male). 
See  also  take  horse  in  Phrases,  70  c. 

>S77  [see  7°  cl.  '759  BUOWN  Compl.  Fanner  65  Neither  can 
they  suckle  their  young,  till  they  have  taken  buck.  1845 
Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sx.  VI.  n.  363,  I..  set  down,  .the  Ewes  as 
they  take  the  ram.  1864  IHd.  XXV.  i.  254  The  number  of 
hours  during  which  they  take  the  bull  vanes  from  24  to  48. 
O.  Of  fish  (with  mixture  of  sense  2  b)  :  To  seize 
(the  bait).  Also  absoL 

1863  W.  C.  BALDWIN  Afr.  Hunting  yi.  205  They  take 
admirably,  but  we  have  only  crooked  pins  for  hooks,  and 
cannot  catch  many.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  v.  (1880)  162 
Sometimes  fish  rise  quickly  and  take  quickly.  1889  MRS. 
E.  KENNARD  Landing  a  J'rize  III.  i.  6  Fish  always  take 
best  after  rain. 

40.  To  accept  (a  wager,  or  the  person  who  offers 
to  lay  the  wager).     So  also  in  reference  to  a  pro 
posal,  etc.  :  see  also  to  take  any  one  at  his  WORD. 

1601  ROWLANDS  Greene's  Ghost  49,  1  take  you,  sayd  one 
or  two,  and  the  wager  being  layd,  awaie  they  went.  1719 
DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  xiii.  268,  I  was  for  taking  him  at 
that  proposal.  1850  Tail's  Map.  XVII.  678/2  I'll  take  ten 
to  one  on  it.  1890  Field  24  May  757/1,  800  to  100  was 
taken  about  him.  1890  CLARK  RUSSELL  Ocean  Trag.  I.  vL 
123  He  bet  me  a  sovereign.  .  .  I  took  him. 

b.  To  take  one's  death  (upon  a  thing)  :  to  stake 
one's  life  upon  it. 

'553  BECON  Rtliqua  Rome  (1563)  59  He  tooke  hys  death 
thereon,  that  he  was  neuer  giltye.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI, 
n.  iii.  90,  1  will  take  my  death,  I  neuer  meant  him  any  ill. 

41.  To  accept  and  act  upon  (advice,  a  hint, 
warning,  etc.). 

£1300  St.  Margarets  136  p1  maide.  .seide..gofc>  fram  me 
anon  ;  Anol>er  consail  ich  haue  itake,  ich  forsake  jou  echon. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  12869  The  troiens  full  tite  token  his 
rede.  1605  [see  ADVICE  5).  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  n.  i.  288 
They'l  take  suggestion,  as  a  Cat  laps  milke.  1611  [see 
HINT  so,  ij.  1718  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Lady 
Kick  10  Oct.,  They..  took  the  first  hint  of  their  dress  from 
a  fair  sheep  newly  ruddled.  1877  Miss  YONGE  Cameos 
Ser.  III.  xxxiv.  363  Would  that  France  had  taken  to  itself 
the  teaching  I  1891  1'unch  29  Oct.  196/2  (He]  begged 
others  to  take  warning  by  his  fate.  1899  Tit-Bits  28  Oct.  | 
109/2  'Come  along,  dear,  take  your  call  ',  said  he,  pulling 
back  the  heavy  curtains. 

b.  To  accept  as  true  or  correct;  to  believe 
(something  told  to  one).  (Cf.  340.)  Also,  to 
accept  mistakenly  as  trustworthy,  to  be  deceived 
by  (quot.  1728)  :  cf.  take  in,  82  o. 

c  iw»  ORMIN  2824  Forr  t>att  tu  toc  w't>l>  <r°wwt>e  P11" 
word.  1587  in  W.  M.  Williams  A  nn.  Founders'  Co.  (1867)  69 
He  givinge  his  fayth  promyse  to  Mr.  Alderman.  ..  Mr. 
Alderman  tooke  his  worde,  and  rose,  and  went  his  ways. 
1605  SHAKS.  Lear  IV.  vi.  144,  I  would  not  take  this  from 
report.  i6aj  MASSINCER  Virg.  Mart.  n.  i,  We  have  not 
been  idle,  take  it  upon  my  word.  1718  KI.IZA  HEYWOOD 
tr.  Mme.deGomcz'sKelle  /4.(i732)  II.  142  The  Kingseeing 
that  they  had  took  the  Feint,  said  at  Night,  .  .Ghent  n 
invested,  and  we  must  go  anon  to  raise  the  Siege.  1889 
PHILIPS  &  WILLS  Fatal  Phryne  II.  iii.  76  You  may  take  it 
from  me  that  the  pot  means  what  it  says. 

42.  To   accept  with  the  mind  or  will  in  some 
specified  way  (well,  ill,  in  earnest,  etc.).   See  also  to 
take  to  Aeart  (HEA.K1  s/>.  44),  take  in  good  (etc.)  part 
(PART  sb.  26  b),  take  in  SCORN,  take  in  SNUFF. 

c  1*00  ORMIN  7390  Biforenn  ba  bait  takenn  all  Onn  hxbinng 
batt  we  spellcnn.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4619  Nai,  sir,  tas  noght 
in  despite.  Ibid.  16396  Quen  [Pilate]  sagh  bat  al  his  soigne 
bai  tok  it  al  to  ill.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  T.w  To  hym  that 
taketh  it  in  pacience.  c  1450  St.  Culhiert  (Surtees)  1049  pir 
wordes  cuthbcrt  wysely  toke.  1530  PALSCR.  747/1.  1  lake  a 
thyng  a  mysse,  Je  tnesfrens.  1J53  LATIMER  Sirm.,  on 
Twelfth  Z>a/(i635)  293b,  There  is  acommon  saying  amongst 
us  .  .,  Every  thing  is  (say  they)  as  it  is  taken,  which 
indeed  is  not  so  :  for  every  thing  is  as  it  is,  howsoever  it  be 
taken.  1577  R  GOOGE  Heresbach  's  fitita.  iv.  (1586)  i82b, 
They  take  it  ill,  and  presently  leaue  working.  1579  W. 
WILKINSON  Con/ut.  Familye  of  Louc  Bij,  Take  this  brief 
,.aunswere..in  good  part.  1671  LADY  MARY  BERTIE  in 
I2M  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  22,  I  take  it  very  ill 
that  none  of  my  nephews  would  drawe  mee.  1718  MORGAN 
Algiers  I.  Pref.  26  Multitudes  of  People,  .would  take  it  in 
excessive  Dudgeon  to  be  thought  unfashionable.  1758 
JOHNSON  Let.  to  Miss  Porter  i  Mar.,  I  shall  take  it  very 
kindly  if  you  write  to  me.  «BT«  BLACK  Adv.  Phaeton  x.  145 
The  Lieutenant  took  the  matter  very  coolly.  1888  MRS. 
J.  K.  SfENDEK  Kef  I  Secret  III.  i.  15,  I  did  not  mean  you  to 
take  me  in  earnest, 

b.  To  accept  without  objection,  opposition,  or 
resentment  ;  to  be  content  with  ;  to  pot  up  with, 
tolerate,  'stand'. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xx.  vi.  805  Ye  shalle  take  the  wo 
with  the  wele,  and  take  hit  in  pacyencc,  and  thanke  god  of 
hit.  105  COVERDALE  2  Kings  xiv.  10  Take  the  prayse,  and 
byde  aHiome.  1505  MAVNARDE  Drake's  Voy.  (Hakl.  Soc.) 
18  He  resolved  to  departe,  and  to  take  the  winde  as  God  sent 
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it.  C1779R.  CUMBERLAND  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  410, 
I  take  events  as  they  fall  without  murmur  or  complaint. 
1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  v.  i.  r  38,  I  had  the  good  sense  to 
take  things  as  I  found  them.  1896  \Vn.i-S  in  Law  Times 
Rep.  LXXIII.  689/1  If  he  does  not  conform  to  their  law, 
he  must  take  the  consequences. 

43.  To  face  and  attempt  to  get  over,  through, 
up,  etc.  (something  that  presents  itself  in  one's 
way),  or  actually  to  do  so  ;  to  clear  (an  obstacle, 
as  a  fence,  ditch,  wave,  space,  etc.)  ;  to  mount  (a 
slope),  get  round  (a  corner),  clear  (the  points  on 
n  railway  line),  etc. 

1579  TOMSON  Calvin's  Serm.  Tim.  912/2  To  take  hedge 
and  ditch,  and  go  on  forwards  through  brambles  and  briers. 
1632  MASSINGER  &  FIELD  Fatal  Dowry  iv.  i,  I  look  about, 
and  neigh,  take  hedge  and  ditch.  1838  Cr.'il  F.iig.  fy  Arch. 
Jrnl.  I.  139/2  The  tendency  to.  .friction  in  passing  round 
curves,  and  the  difficulty  of  taking  the  points.  1843  R-  }• 
GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  Mai.  xxxi.  428  He  .  .  is  able  to  run  up, 
taking  two  of  the  large  stone  Stair-steps  at  each  spring.  1859 
GEO.  ELIOT  /I.  Bede  xii,  Nothing  like  'taking  '  a  few  bushes 
and  ditches  for  exorcising  a  demon.  1864  Good  Words 
628/1  His  pony  'takes  timber'  without  asking  a  question. 
1893  Graphic  9  Apr.  467/1  The  proper  course  to  steer  is  for 
Craven  Cottage  Point,  which  can  be  taken  rather  closely. 
****  To  admit,  absorb,  include. 

44.  a.  To  admit,  let  in  ;   to  receive  something 
fitted  into  it  (quot.  1793)  :   =  take  in,  82  a. 

1674  tr.  Metrtiniere's  V'oy.  Northern  C.  27  A  small  hole  in 
the  Keel,  which  took  a  little  water.  1793  SMF.ATON  Edy- 
stone  L,  §  244  The  cavities  cut  on  the  under  side..  to  take 
the  upper  half  of  each  cube.  1890  Temple  Bar  Mag.  Mar. 
371  The  Anonyma...  several  times  took  more  water  than  we 
liked. 

b.  To  absorb  or  become  impregnated  with 
(something  detrimental,  as  moisture)  ;  to  be 
affected  injuriously  by  ;  to  contract  (disease,  infec 
tion,  injury,  etc.)  ;  to  fall  into  (a  fit  or  trance).  See 
also  Am  sb.  IT,  COLD  sb.  4  a,  b,  WIND. 

13.,  Cursor  M.  23089  (Giitt.)  Of  nakedhcde  quen  i  toke 
[Cot/,  droghl  harm  }e  gaf  me  clething  wid  to  warm.  1387 
TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  109  pat  be  water  ..  takeb  no 
defoul,  but  is  clene  i-now  [etc.],  1513  Act  5  Hen.  VIII, 
c.  4  §  i  (3)  If  the  same  Worsted,  .taketh  any  Wet,  incon 
tinent  it  will  shew  spotty  and  foul.  1530  PALSCR.  747/2,  I 
take  colde,  je  me  morfons.  154?  K  (.?•  Privy  Council  Scot. 

I.  78  Personis  that.-takis  seikness  in  our  Soverane  Ladyis 
army.     1555  EDEN  Decades  16  The  vyt.iy.les  corrupted  by 
taking  water.    1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  II*',  v.  i.  85  As  men  take 
diseases,  one  of  another.     1639  N.  N.  tr.  Du  Bosq's  Compl. 
Woman  II.  22  That  lampeof  the  Romans,  which..  went  out 
as  soone  as  it  tooke  Aire.    1712  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.) 
III.  301  The  Book  hath  taken  wet,  and  the  Letters..  are 
hardly  visible.     1864  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.   XXV.  H.  559 
Both  sheep  took  the  disease.    1885  MKS.  LYNN  LINTON  Chr. 
Kirkl.  III.  x.  309  A  man  who  takes  all  the  epidemics  afloat. 

o.  To  absorb,  contract,  become  impregnated 
with  (a  dye,  colour,  quality,  salt,  etc.)  ;  to  receive, 
become  affected  by  (an  impression,  a  polish,  or  the 
like). 

1591  SHAKS.  Ven.  ff  Ad.  354  His  tendrer  cheeke  receiues 
her  soft  hands  print,  As  apt  as  new  falne  snow  takes  any 
dint.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxv.  vi,  It  will  take  colour  and 
be  marked  verie  well,  a  1642  SIR  W.  MONSON  Naval  Tracts 

II.  (1704)  264/1  No  Flesh  in  the  Indies  will  take  Salt.     1697 
COLLIER  Ess.  Mor.  Suoj.  11.  (1703)  122  To  see  the  cheeks 
take  thedye  of  the  passions  thus  naturally.  1717  A.  HAMILTON 
New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  1.  xxii.  260  The  Flesh  was  not  so  savoury  .  . 
nor  would  it  take  Salt  kindly.     1865  Reader  i  Apr.  171/2  It 
takes  dyes  admirably—  much  better  than  cotton.    1877  W.  K. 
COOPER  Egypt.  Obelisks  \.  (1878)  3  A  granite,  or  hard  sand 
stone,  capable  of..  taking  a  high  polish. 

d.  absol.  or  intr.  To  become  affected  in  the 
required  or  desired  way  :  in  various  applications, 
as:  to  catch  fire,  kindle;  to  become  coated  or  im 
pregnated  with  something  ;  to  become  inoculated  ; 
to  become  frozen  ;  to  catch  the  wind. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  lr,  n.  i.  55,  I  can  take,  and  Pistols  cocke 
is  vp,  And  flashing  fire  will  follow.  1683  MOXON  Mech. 
Excrc.,  Printing  xxiv.  r  10  He  trys  if  his  Halls  will  Take, 


.,  . 

that  is..:  If  he  finds  the  Inck  sticks  to  it  equally  all  about.., 


30  Vaccinated  j 

1890  WHITELEGGE  Hygiene  xii.  264  Many  [people)  'take' 

readily  within  five  years  [of  vaccination). 

f  45.  trans.  To  include,  comprise  ;  to  contain  : 
=  take  in,  82k.  Olis. 

ci2oo  ORMIN  15076  pa  fetless  tokenn,  sejjb  Goddspell, 
Twinne  mett,  oberr  brinne.  a  1637  B.  JONSON  Hymn  on 
Nativity  ii,  He  whom  the  whole  world  could  not  take,.. 
Was  now  laid  in  a  manger. 

b.  Of  water  :  To  take  (one)  up  to  (the  ankles, 
knees,  shoulders),  over  (the  head),  to  submerge 
(one)  to  that  depth.  Now  Sc. 

1654  Z.  COKE  Logick  To  Reader,  Truths  that  before 
delug'd  you,  will  now  take  you  but  up  to  the  Ancles.  1818 
SCOTT  Ro6R<yxxx,  Mountain  torrents,  some  of  which  took 
the  soldiers  up  to  the  knees.  1878  SAXON  Gallovedian  Gossip 
15  The  sea  took  him  abune  the  knees.  Mod.  Sc.  There's  a 
deep  hole  there,  that  will  take  a  man  over  the  head. 

VII.  Senses  related  to  VI,  denoting  intellectual 
action. 

*  To  apprehend  mentally,  to  conceive,  understand, 
consider. 

46.  To  receive  and  hold  with  the  intellect  ;  to 
grasp  mentally,  apprehend,  comprehend,  unde'- 
stand:  =  take  in,  82!.  (Now  only  in  reference 
to  the  meaning  of  words.) 


1382  WYCUF  John  i.  5  And  the  li;t  scbyneth  in  derk. 
nessis,  and  derknessis  tooken  [1388  comprehendiden]  not  it. 
c  1450  St.  Cuthhcrt  (Surtees)  4656  Goddis  wisdomc  bat 
none  may  take  [L.  incompreli?nsibilis\  1551  ROBINSON  tr. 
More's  Utopian,  (1895)  214  Thys  kynde  of  learnynge.  .they 
toke  so  muche  the  souner.  1666  PEPYS  Diary  30  July,  The 
girl  do  take  musick  mighty  readily.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery 
Impr.  (1757)  II.  278  The  Reader  will  easily  take  the  Mean 
ing.  1860  THACKERAY  Round.  Papers  L  (1899)  170  Youtake 
the  allegory?  Novels  are  sweets.  1893  National  Observer 
ii  Mar.  413/2  An  audience.. quick  to  take  his  points. 

b.  transf*  To  apprehend  the  meaning  of,  under 
stand  (a  person,  i.e.  what  he  says). 

1515  DOUGLAS  /Ends  \.  Prol.  318  Quha  takis  me  nocht,  go 
qunair  thai  haue  ado.  1622  BACON  Holy  \Var  Wks.  1879  '• 
525/2  You  take  me  right,  Eupolis.  1707  J,  STEVENS  tr. 

8neredo's  Com.  Wks,  (1709)  350  Do  you  take  me  Sir  ?     1810 
RABBE  Borough  x.  iii.  Wks.   1834   III.  180,   I  spoke  my 
thought— you   take   me — what   I   think.      i88z   STF.VENSON 
New  Arab.  Nts.  (1884)  219,  I  am  not  in  this  affair  for  him. 
You  take  me? 

47.  a.  With  adv.  or  advb.  phr.  To  understand 
or  apprehend  in  a  specified  way.    Also  with  person 
as  obj.      In  quot.   a  1300,  *to  understand  to  be 
meant':  cf.  48  b. 

a  1300  C*«WjW.i37g[God]  pe  fader  in  cedre  bou  sal  take,  A 
tre  of  heght,  bat  has  na  make.  13. .  Ibid.  28974  Chastiyng 
o  flex[e]s  fourefald  to  tak  In  praier,  fasting,  wand,  and  wak. 
1:1460  R.  Ros  La  Belle  Dame  582  And  so  must  he  be  take 
in  every  place.  1552  Bk.  Com.  Prayer^  Communion  (a<t 
/in.),  Leste  yet  the  same  knedyng  myghte  be  thought  or 
taken  otherwyse.  1642  tr.  ]*erkins'  Prof.  Jik.  viii.  §  522 
So  was  the  law  taken  in  Anno  4.  H.  3.  1665  BUN-VAN  Holy 
Citie  164,  I  the  rather  take  it  thus,.  .Becau.se  [etc.].  1721 
BRADLEY  Fhilos.  Ace.  ll'ks.  Nat.  155  If  we  take  the  Story 
of  it  right. 

t  b.  With  simple  tempi.  To  understand  as, 
suppose  to  be,  consider  as:  =  take for^  48  ;  also, 
to  understand  to  mean  :  =  4$  b.  Obs. 

13..  Citrsor  M.  28121  (Cott.)  And  titter  waKl  i  lesyng 
make  pan  man  my  worde  vn-trcu  to  take,  c  1400  Apoi. 
Loll.  35  po  hous  of  God  lier  is  tane  be  congregacoun  of 
feibful  men.  1538  Treat.  Bf>$.  Rome  Supremacy  i,  In 
times  past  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  tooke  himself 
highest  of  all  bishops.  1660  MILTON  Free  Cotumw.  Wks. 
1851  V.  421  They  took  themselves  not  bound  by  the  Light 
of  Nature  or  Religion  to  any  former  Covnant.  1709  Si  \  i  i  r. 
Tatler^Q.  i  F  9,  1  take  my  self  obliged  in  Honour  to  goon. 

c.  With  dependent  clause  \  To  suppose,  appre 
hend,  assume  as  a  fact,  be  of  opinion  (that..). 
Usually  take  it. 

(71380  WYCLJF  Wks.  (i8So)  460  Cristenmen  taken  ouer  bat 
petre  was  cristis  viker,  &  suyde  hym  in  maner  of  lif.  1429 
Rolls  of  Par  It.  IV.  346/1  So  take  that  the  saidc  Cominaltes 
been  no  Cominaltes  corporat.  1538  AUDI.FY  in  Lett. 
Suppress.  Monasteries  (Camclcn)  240,  I  take  it  th.it  your 
lordshypp  ys  at  appoynt  for  me  to  have  it.  1596  SHAKS. 
Merch.  I '.  i,  i.  63,  I  take  it  your  owne  busines  calls  on  you. 
1603  —  Meas.for  M.  iv.  ii.  no  As  I  take  it,  it  is  almost 
day.  1642  tr.  Perkins'  Prof.  Bk,  v.  §  354  It  is  commonly 
taken,  that  if  a  wife  run  away  from  her  husband ., shee  shall 
loose  her  dower.  1709  STKKLK  &  APIMSON  Tatlcr  No.  93 
p  4  Within  this  Height  I  take  it,  that  all  the  fighting  Men 
of  Great  Britain  are  comprehended.  1841  TENNYSON  AVrc/w 
Morris  43,  I  take  it,  God  made  the  woman  for  the  man, 
And  for  the  good  and  increase  of  the  world.  1885  Law 
Times  LXXX.  118/2  The  learned  counsel  might  take  it 
that  this  court  overruled  the  objection. 

d.  With  inf.  To  understand,  consider,  suppose, 
imagine,  assume  (to  be  or  to  do  something). 

1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  John  i6b,  Men  toke  him  to  be 
mine  inferiour.  1663  BUTLER  Ihtii.  r.  u.  889  For  Men  he  (the 
Bear]  always  took  to  be  His  Friends,  and  Dogs  the  Enemy. 
a  1677  BARROW  Serin.  Wks.  1716  III.  72  He  that  taketh  him 
self  to  have  enough,  what  doth  he  need?  1719  DF  FotCrvsof 
(1840)  II.  vi.  151,  I  take  that  man  to  be  a. .penitent.  1878 
HUXLF.Y  Physiogr.  63  It  may  be  taken  roughly  to  represent 
one  inch  of  rain. 

48.  To  take.,  for.  a.  To  suppose  to  be,  consider 
as;  often,  with  implication  of  error,  to  suppose  to 
be  (what  it  is  not),  to  mistake  for  ;  also  f  to  esteem 
or  repute  as  (obs. :  cf.  49") ;  to  assume  to  be.    Take 

for  granted :  see  GRANTED  2  b. 

C1435  Torr.  Portugal  1333  Gret  lordys..for  a  doughty 
knyght  hym  tase.  c  1515  Cocke  Lorell's  B.  3  A  man  wolde 
take  hym  for  a  shrewe  I  trowe.  1579  GOSSON  Sc/i.  Abuse 
(Arb.)  65,  I  am  not  so  childishe  to  take  euery  bushc  for  a 
monster.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  388  We  will 
take  it  for  granted  that  it  pertaineth  not  to  that  rank  or 
order.  163*  LITHGOW  Trav.  ix.  306  An  Eagle  taking  his 
bald  pate  for  a  white  rocke,  let  a  shell-fish  fall  on  it.  16513 


STEVENSON  Master  of  B.  x.  267  Do  you  take  me  for  a 
fool'? 

b.  To  understand  to  mean,  to  interpret  as.  Now 
rare  or  Obs.  f  In  quots.  c  1200,  1340  in  converse 
sense :  To  reckon  or  count  as,  to  include  in  the 
meaning  of  (obs.). 

c  iioo  ORMIN  19029  Tacc  nu  be  sawle  forr  ^>att  mann  patt 
cumebb  her  to  manne.  1340  H  AMI-OLE  Pr.Consc.  2818  Alle 
bir  four  stedes.  .for  helle  bai  may  alle  be  tane,  Of  whilk  four 
purgatory  es  ane.  1506  HARINGTON  Metam.  Ajax  (1814)  24 
Which  word  many  of  the  simple  hearers  and  readers  take  for 
a  precious  stone.  1684  J.  P.  tr.  Frambresariux  A  rt  Physic 
jii.  95  Generally  the  Word  Aposteme  is  taken  for  any  Tumor 
which  is  preternatural.  1607  EVELYN  Architects  Misc. 
Writ.  (1825)  379  Otherwhiles  it  [the  astragal]  again  is  taken 
for  the  hoop,  cincture  or  collar  next  the  hypotrachelium. 

49.  To  regard,  consider,  hold,  esteem  (as);  to 
estimate,  reckon  (at  so  much). 

1531-1  Act  23  Hen.  VlII^  c.  3  That  any  Utlarie.  .pleded 
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TAKE. 

or  alleged.. shalbe  taken  but  as  voide  plee.  1534  WHITIN- 
TON  Tullyes  Offices  \.  (1540)  49  He  was  take  as  a  gret  and 
a  famous  man.  1605  CAMDEN  Rein.  36  This  is  to  be  take  as 
a  granted  veritie.  1820  Examiner  No.  620.  130/2  We  are  to 
take  the  word  liberal.. as  a  piece  of  irony.  1893  Eng. 
lllustr.  Mag.  X.  310/2  An  average  length  of  stroke  may 
be  taken  at  about  six  yards. 

t  b.  pa.  pple.  (with  qualifying  adv.)  Reputed, 
esteemed.  Obs. 

1518  in  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  (1812)  Pref.  17  Sir  John  Style 
..well  beloued  and  well  takyn  in  theis  partes.  1526  TIN- 
DALE  Rom.  xvi.  7  Andronicus  and  Junia  my  cosyns  .. 
which  are  wele  taken  amonge  the  apostles.  1535  CO_VERDALE 
Judith  xvi.  21  ludith  was.  .right  honorably  taken  in  all  the 
londe  of  Israel.  1597-8  BACON  Ess.)  Followers  fy Fr.  (Arb.) 
34  A  thing  ciuile,  and  well  taken  euen  in  Monarchies. 
**  To  conceive  and  exercise. 

60.  To  begin  to  have  or  be  affected  by  (a  feeling 
or  state  of  mind) ;  to  conceive ;  hence,  to  experi 
ence,  entertain,  feel  (delight,  pleasure ',  pride ',  etc.). 

See  also  DELIGHT  sb.  i  b,  FRIGHT  sb.  i,  HUFF  sb.  2b, 
INTEREST  sb.  7,  OFFENCE  sb.  50,  PET  sb.zt  PLEASURE  sb.  5  f, 
PRIDE  sb.1  4,  UMBRAGE,  etc. 

(-1200  ORMIN  19558  patt  tatt  Farisewisshe  follc  Strang 
wrabbe  takenn  haffde.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  448  Agains  him 
[God]  be  tok  a  pride.  1390-  [see  OFFENCE  sb.  5  c].  1390 
GOWER  Conf.  II.  100  Wherof  the  king  gret  hevynesse  Hath 
take.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  iv.  i.  119  Take  none  heuy- 
nesse,  said  Merlyn.  Ibid.  vi.  xv.  207  She  took  suche  sorou 
that  shee  dyed.  1535  COVERDALE  Ezek.  xxxvL  31  Ye  shal 
take  displeasure  at  youre  owne  selues,  by  reason  of  youre 
synnes  and  abhominaclons.  01553  Csee  GRIEF  sb.  4!)].  1694 
Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  Introd.  6  Upon  some  disgust  taken  at 
his  Master.  1773  Life  N.  Frowde  15  Persons  to  whom 
I  had  taken  so  much  Dislike.  1888  LF.STER  Hartas  Ma- 
turin  III.  ii.  41  Women  do  take  prejudices. 

b.  absol.  or  intr.  To  take  a  fancy  or  liking : 
cf.  take  to,  74  g,  take  with,  75  c. 

1600  DYMMOCK  Treat.  Irel.  (1841)  6  They  are  quicke  and 
capable,  kind  harted  where  they  take.  1874  HARDY  Mad 
ding  Crowd  xviii,  Mistress  and  man  were  engaged  in  the 
operation  of  making  a  lamb  '  take ',  which  is  performed 
whenever  a  ewe  has  lost  her  own  offspring,  one  of  the  twins 
of  another  ewe  being  given  her  as  a  substitute. 

fo.  To  take  on  oneself',  to  become  distressed  or 
disturbed  in  mind :  —  take  on,  84  j.  Obs. 

1631  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondis  Eromena  121  The  Prince, . . 
because  he  found  him  not,  tooke  on  him  like  a  mad  man. 

61.  trans,  a.  To  conceive  and  adopt  with  the  will 
(a  purpose,  resolution,  etc.),  or  with  the  intellect 
(an  estimate,  view,  etc.) ;  to  form  and  hold  in  the 
mind.    See  also  PURPOSE  sb.  2  b,  REDE  s6.1  2  b. 

01300  Cursor  M.  11151  He. .tok  his  redd  al  for  to  fle, 
Priuelik  and  latt  hir  be,  1375-  [see  PURPOSE  sb.  2  b].  1513 
DOUGLAS  JEneis  v.  i.  10  The  Troianis  in  thare  breistis  ink 
ane  ges  Quharfor  it  was.  1651  NEEDHAM  tr.  Selden's  Mare 
Cl.  37  A  conclusion  [was]  taken  to  refer  all  to  their  several 
Princes.  1660  BARROW  Euclid  Pref.  (1714)  a,  I  took  a 
Resolution  to  make  use  of  most  of  the  Schemes  of  the  said 
Book.  1749  FIELDING  Torn  Jones  vn.  ii,  Having  taken  a 
resolution  to  leave  the  Country.  1891  Law  Times  XC. 
462/2  We  do  not  take  the  alarmist  view  of  our  correspondent. 
b.  To  conceive  and  exercise  (courage,  heart, 
etc.;  f  mercy  (obs.),  pity,  etc.);  to  form  in  the 
mind  and  exhibit  in  action.  (Sometimes  nearly 
coinciding  with  sense  i6a,  to  assume:  cf.  also 
branch  VIII.)  See  also  COURAGE  sb.  4d,  HEAKT 
sb.  49,  HEART  OP  GRACE,  PITY  sb.  2. 

13 . .  Guy  Warw.  (A.)  4656  Now,  sir,  take  berof  pile.  13 . . , 
"53°  [see  HEART  sb.  49].  13. .  Cursor  M.  27136  Quen  pou 
tas  to  be  baldhede  O  gretter  mans  sinful  dede.  1483 
CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  A  viij,  Wherfore  God  took  mercy  on 
them.  £1490-1841  [see  COURAGE  sb.  4d],  1530-1890  [see 
HEART  OF  CRACF.].  1593  ABP.  BANCROFT  Daung.  Posit,  it. 
vii.  54  They  haue  taken  greater  boldnesse,  and  growen 
more  rebellious.  01715  BURNRT  Own  Time  an.  1672  (1823) 
1. 538  No  popish  priest  had  ever  taken  the  confidence  to  speak 
to  her  of  those  matters.  1888  Times  (weekly  ed.)  18  May  3/4 
The  Arabs  would  have  taken  fresh  heart. 

C.  To  exercise  with  the  mind,  in  thought  (note, 
notice,  *t*  intent ',  etc.),  or  with  the  mind  and  will,  in 
action  (care,  heed,  T<fi/i(fYfHV.etc.)*  Cf.  branches 
VIII,  IX.  See  also  CARE  sb.  3c,  HEED  sb.  i  b, 
INTENT  sb.  2,  KEEP  sb.  i,  a,  NOTE  sb.2  20  b,  NOTICE 
sb.  6,  7,  REGARD  sb.  6  b,  TENT  sb.'2,  THOUGHT  sb. 

11225  Leg-  Kath.  1379  pe  deore  Drihtin  areaw  us,  &  toe 
read  to  ure  aide  dusischipes.  a  1300-  [see  KEEP  so.  i,  2). 
c  1305-  [see  HEED  sb.  i  b].  13..  Cursor  M.  27228  Ilk  man  bat 
will  ta  geme.  c  1368  CHAUCER  Compl.  Pile  82  But  ye  the 
rather  take  cure  To  breke  that  perilouse  alliaunce.  c  1375 
Cursor  M.  12592  (Fairf.)  Hamward  fc>ai  went  &  toihesu  toke 
nane  entent.  c  1425  Ibid.  7937  (Trin.)  Son  he  seide  take 
good  gome  jjyuen  J>ou  hast  Jim  owne  dome,  c  1475  Songs  % 
Carols  is/A  C.  (Percy  Soc.)  54  To  here  song  then  tok  I 
intent.  1564-5  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  320  Qubairunto 
hir  Hienes  and  hir  Counsall  mon  tak  ee  and  regard,  1588- 
[see  CARE  sb.  jc].  159*-  [see  NOTICE  sb.  6,  7].  1596-  [see 
NOTE  sb.2  2obJ.  1784  R.  BAGE  Barham  Downs  I.  230, 
I  took  no  concern  about  any  of  them. 

VIII,  Various  senses,  nearly^  make,  do,  per 
form  (some  action).  (See  also  senses  19,  37, 51  b,  c.) 

62.  To  perform,  make,  do  (an  act,  action,  move 
ment,  etc.):  usually  with  some  notion  of  under 
taking  or  taking  upon  one,  and  carrying  out  or 
carrying  on ;  sometimes  with  that  of  getting. 

Often  it  forms  with  the  object  merely  a  periphrastic  equiva 
lent  of  the  cognate  vb. :  e.  g,  to  take  a  leap  =  to  leap  (once), 
to  take  a  look  —  to  look  (once),  to  take  one's  departure  =  to 
fopart.  (See  also  takeaim  in  Phrases,  64;  ACTION  7,  JOURNEY 
sb.  3,  STEP  sb.,  TURN  S6.t  WALK  so.) 

c  1380  Sir  Ferumbras  4029  To-morwe  let  ous  our  iorne 
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take,  Hamward  a;en  to  ryde.  e  1411  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg. 
Princ.  3400  The  kyng  took  a  laghtre,  and  wente  his  way. 
(1449  PECOCK  Repr.  156  At  which  men  mowe  la\v$e  and 
take  bourde  for  her  symplenes.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Cax- 
ton)  Dictes  i,  I  determyned  me  to  take  that  voyage.  1483 
CAXTON  Cato  Cvjb,  Thou  oughtest  not  to  stryue  ne  take 
noyse  wyth  them  that  ben  ful  of  superfluous  wordes.  c  1489 
—  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xiv.  341  Thei  toke  grete  debate  for  me 
wyth  Charlemagn  wythin  his  pavylion.  1491  Church™, 
Ace.  St.  Vunstan's,  Canterb.,  They  took  an  axion  ageynst 
the  executores  of  Wyllyam  Belser.  1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars 
(Camden)  13  Thys  yere  the  kynge..toke  his  viage  towarde 
Normandy.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  xi.  42  Like  a  winged 
horse  he  [Neptune]  tooke  his  flight.  1617  Ace.  Bk.  W. 
Wray  in  Antiquary  XXXII.  214  King  James  ..  tooke 
his  progresse  towards  Scotland.  1678  BUNYAN  Pilgr.  i.  43 
How  many  steps  have  I  took  in  vain.  1693  Humours 
Town  3  Take  a  last  farewel-Iook  of  this  overgrown  City. 
Ibid.  6  You  might  take  a  survey  of  the  Rarities.  1711 
BUDCELL  Sped.  No.  77  P  i  We  took  a  turn  or  two  more. 
1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  xiv.  287  Without  measuring 
the  windings  and  turnings  it  takes.  Ibid.  xv.  315  He  takes 
a  great  circuit  about.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  xxviii,  My 
wife,  my  daughter  and  herself  were  taking  a  walk  together. 
1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  24  When  Queen  Bruncbilde 
took  her  departure  from  Rouen.  1867  AUG.  J.  E.  WILSON 
VasJitixxiv,  I  came  to-day  to  beg  you  to  take  a  trip  some 
where,  by  sea  or  land,  1889  MRS.  E.  KENNARD  Landing 
Prize  III.  viii.  148  The  salmon  took  a  great  leap.  1893 
J,  ASHBY  STERRY  Naughty  Girl  vii,  I'll  just  take  a  turn 
down  to  the  club  and  see  what's  going  on. 

fb.  To  take  beginning',  to  begin,  start,  com 
mence.  (See  also  31.)  Obs.  [=  ON.  taka 
upphaf)  to  begin.] 

01300  Cursor  M.  12887  Pe  a'<l  testament  hir-wit  nu  slakes, 
And  sua  }>e  neu  bigining  takes.  1557-75  Diurnal  Occurr. 
(Bann.  Club)  61  Vpoun  the  first  day  of  August,  the  Parlia 
ment  tuke  begyning.  1601  DOLMAN  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad. 
(1618)  III.  641  We  must  all  beleeue..that  time  tooke  begin 
ning  with  the  world. 

53.  To  take  counsel  (f  advice,  f  advisement]  :  to 
get  advice,  to  consult,  deliberate;  t  to  devise;  fto 
decide  :  see  ADVICE 4,  ADVISEMENT  3,  COUNSEL  i. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4790  par  of  es  god  we  ta  consall.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Melib.  p  760  Thanne  Dame  Prudence,  .delibered 
nnd  took  auys  in  hir  self.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  cxcvii. 
173  The  barons  token  counceyll  bytwenehem.  1483—  G.de 
la  Tour  D  iv  b,  Withoute  takyng  ony  counceylle  of  her 
husbond.  1537  T.  CUMPTUN  in  Ellis  Or  iff.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  II. 
9,2  After  that  they  had  communiked  together  and  taken 
avisement.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  jfudg.  xx.  32  Who.. tooke 
advise  to  draw  them  away  from  the  citie.  1879  Nf .  J.  GUEST 
Led.  Hist.  Eng.  xxxvi.  359  She  took  counsel  with  witches 
and  magicians. 
*|*  "b.  intr.  ?  ellipt.  for  take  advisement.  Obs. 

c  1400  Emare  799  Grete  lordes  toke  hem  be-twene,  That 
Jjey  wolde  exyle  be  quene. 

f  54.  trans.  To  arrange,  fix,  agree  upon,  con 
clude  (a  truce,  peace,  league,  etc.).  [Cf.  OF. 
prendre  treve,  J3th  c.]  Obs. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xiv.  96  Quhill  trewis  at  the  last  tuk 
thai,  c  1400  Laud  Troy-Bk.  8474  It  was  seyde  to  the 
Emperoure.  .How  flight  was  taken  hem  be-twene.  (-1400 
Destr.  Troy  9072  The  Troiens  to  the  tenttes  tristy  men 
send,  For  a  tru  to  be  tan.  c  1470  [see  PEACE  so.  i  b]. 
1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  xxxiii.  48  So  y*  they  wolde  take 
no  peace,  nor  truse,  with  y«  kyng  of  Englande.  c  1600  SHAKS. 
Sonn.  xlvii.  i  Betwixt  mine  eye  and  heart  a  league  is  tooke, 
1656  S.  HOLLAND  Zara  (1719)  135  Having  taken  a  Truce  with 
his  Enemy,  he  would  not  be  the  first  should  break  it. 

55.  To  take  adieu,  farewell ':  to  bid  farewell,  say 
good-bye,  take  one's  leave.    Const,  of.    Cf.  to  take 
leave-,  see  LEAVE  sb.  2.  So  \to  take  good  night  (obs.'}. 

1:1560  ROLI.AND  Seven  Sages  Prol.  ii,  I.. tuke  gude  nicht, 
and  said  gude  schirs  adew.  1617  J.  TAYLOR  (Water-P.) 
Trav.  (1872)  2  We  all  went  to  the  Christopher  where  we 
took  a  Bacchanalian  farewell  one  of  another.  1665  PEPYS 
Diary  28  Aug.,  I  think  to  take  adieu  to-day  of  the  London 
Streets.  ^1700  DRYDEN  Cock  fy  Fox  256  Last  he  drew  A 
piteous  sigh,  and  took  a  long  adieu.  i8ai  SCOTT  Kenilw. 
vii,  Thus  saying,  he  at  length  took  farewell.  1840  THIRL. 
WALL  Greece  VII.  195  [HeJ  besought  Demosthenes  to  forgive 
his  ^temporary  estrangement, ..  and  took  a  last  farewell 
of  him, 

56.  To  lay  hold  of,  raise,  put  forth,  make  (an 
objection,  an  exception,  a  distinction,  etc.).     See 
also  EXCEPTION  sb.  7  c,  OBJECTION  i  b. 

1541-  [see  EXCEPTION  sb.  7  c].  1830  HERSCHEL  Nat.  Phil. 
7  The  objection  which  has  been  taken.  1830  MONK  Life  R. 
Bentley  (1833)  I.  303  Instead  of  doing  so,  they  take  a 
dilemma,  and  intimate  a  belief  that  either  by  the  old  statutes, 
or  by  the  4oth  of  Elizabeth's,  the  Master  is  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  vn.  II.  265  Between  punishments  and  disabilities  a 
distinction  was  taken.  Ibid.  x.  556  The  distinction  which 
they  took  was . .  ingenious.  1864  BP.  WILBERFORCE  Sp.  Mis 
sions  (1874)  46,  I  know  well  the  objections  men  can  take. 

IX.  Senses  denoting  movement  or  removal  (lead, 
convey,  remove,  deliver,  etc.),  and  related  senses. 

*  To  convey,  carryt  conduct,  remove. 

57.  a.  To  carry,  convey ;  to  cause  (a  person  or 
animal)  to  go  with  one,  to  conduct,  lead,  escort. 
Also  said  of  a  vehicle,  etc. :  To  convey,  carry  (a 
person)  to  some  place.     Also  of  a  road,  way,  etc. : 
=  LEAD  ».i  6  ;  so  of  a  journey,  etc, 

cizop  ORMIN  8355  Josaep,  ris  upp  &  tacc  J>e  child,  &  tacc 
be  childess  moderr.  a.  1300  Cursor  M.  5117  Tas  Ruben 
)>an  wit  yow.  Ibid.  23814  Es  bar  na  wai .  .Cun  tak  us  better. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  4886  Syne  tas  be  with  him  titly  his 
twelue  tried  prince[s).  1503  in  Trans.  Roy.  Hist.  Soc. 
(1902)  153  Walter  Robardes  tooke  this  Alex'  apart.  1590 
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and  Irish  with  him.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  I.  xiv. 
i  246,  I  took  my  man  Friday  with  me.  1648  THACKERAY 
Van.  Fair  xlviii,  Being  obliged  to  take  four  of  us  in  his 
carriage  to  wait  upon  His  Majesty.  1878  Scribner's  Mag. 
XV.  897/1  The  second  stage  of  the  journey  takes  the 
traveler  through  Egypt.  1908  Betw.  Trent  fy  Anch0ltnt$$ 
A  yard  or  two  further  takes  us  to  the  N.E.  corner.  Mod. 
Will  this  road  take  me  to  Abingdon? 

b.  To  carry  or  bear  (a  thing)  with  one ;  to  carry 
to  some  place  or  person.  In  quot.  1883,  to  draw 
(something)  through  a  liquid. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  217  [Eche]  hath  A  pot  of  Erthe,  In 
which  he  tath  A  lyht  brennende  in  a  kressette.  a  1400  Sir 
Perc.  478  He. .Tuke  with  hym  his  schorte  spere.  £1470 
HENRY  Wallace  n.  85  Thow  Scot,  to  quhom  takis  thow  this 
thing?  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  iv.  i.  37  And  with  you  take 
the  Chaine.  1605  —  Macb.  v.  iii.  19  Take  thy  face  hence. 
1768  J.  BYRON  Narr.  Patagonia  (ed.  2)  221  They  will  take 
from  the  ground  a  glove  or  handkerchief,  1858  RAMSAY 
Scot.  Life  <y  Char.  v.  (1870)  118  She  went  out  and  did  not 
take  the  door  with  her  [r,  e.  shut  it  after  her],  1883  R.  HAL- 
DANE  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  n.  227/1  Take  [the  yarn] 
through  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  wash  very  well. 

C.  fig.  To  induce  (a  person)  to  go ;  to  be  the 
cause  of  his  going.  (Cf.  BRING  v.  i  c.) 

1848  THACKERAV  Van.  Fair  Ixvii,  'Particular  business', 
she  said,  took  her  to  Bruges.  1856  J .  H.  NEWMAN  Callista 
(1890)  1 14  What  takes  you  into  the  city  this  morning  ?  1883 
P.  GREG  Sanguelac  II.  xi.  223  What  took  you  out  so  late? 
Mod.  The  business  that  took  me  to  London. 

58.  With  from,  off  (hence  sometimes  simply)  : 
To  carry  away,  to  remove ;  to  extract ;  to 
deprive  or  rid  a  person  or  thing  of  (with  various 
shades  of  connotation) :  =  take  away,  78  a,  take 
off,  83  a,  take  out,  85  a  :  see  also  take  out  of,  86. 

Te>  take  off  one 's  feet :  to  carry  off  one's  feet  by  force,  as 
a  wind  or  wave ;  alsoyi^.  So  to  take  off  one's  balance,  etc. 

01272  Litue  Ron  64  in  O.  E.  Misc.  95  Al  de(>  hit  wile 
from  him  take.  <r  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  \.  5  AlsdusteJ?at  winde 
berthe  tas  fra.  a  1400  Cursor  M.  29546  (Cott.  Galba)  It 
takes  [Cott.  steres]  his  cristendom  him  fra.  c  1489  CAXTON 
Sonnes  ofAynion  19  Saying,  that  tbey  should  take  the  head 
from  the  body  of  hym.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps,  l[i],  11  Take 
not  thy  holy  sprete  fro  me.  1567  Gude  fy  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.) 
147  He  fra  me  my  Sin  hes  tane.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden* s 
Brtt.  (1637)  73  He.  .tooke  from  the  towne  the  benefit  of  their 
haven.  1655  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS  in  N.  Papers  (Camdenl  II. 
235  His  decree  isannulled  and  taken  of  y8  file.  1678  BUTLER 
Hud.  in.  in.  693  Tbe  Law  severely  contrabands  Our  taking 
business  off  Mens  hands.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xv,  Tbe 
doing  so  would . .  take  the  case  from  under  the  statute.  1825 
J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  560  A  plane,  which  takes 
a  thin  shaving  off  the  surface  of  the  wood.  1867  TROLLOPE 
Chron.  Barset  i,  John  did  take  his  eyes  off  his  book.  Mod. 
The  sea  was  so  rough  when  I  was  bathing  that  the  waves 
took  me  off  my  feet. 

b.  To  take  the  life  of:  to  deprive  of  life,  to  kill. 
[13..  Cursor  M.  25831  His  lijf  £an  sal  be  fra  him  tane. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xii.  306,  I  praye  you.,  that 
yourselfe  wyl  take  the  liff  fro  me,  and  cut  of  my  hede.J 
1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,\\\.  1.22  Thou  layd'st  a  Trap  to  take 
my  Life.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  xxx(  You  imagine,  perhaps, 
that  a  contempt  for  your  own  life  gives  you  a  right  to  take 
that  of  another.  1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  v.  397  Take  not  his 
life  :  he  risk'd  it  for  my  own. 

c.  To  remove  by  death. 

1552  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Burial  of  Dead ^  Forasmuche  as 
it  hath  pleased  almightie  God  of  his  great  mercie  to  take 
vnto  hym  selfe  the  soule  of  our  dere  brother  here  departed, 
we  therefore  commit  [etc.].  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  K/,  i.  iv. 
167  Hard-hearted  Clifford,  take  me  from  the  World.  1616 
S.  MOUNTAGU  in  Buccleuch  MSS,  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I. 
247  God  hath  taken  to  himself  my  brother  Walter  Mountagu. 
1632  HEYWOOD  ist  Pt.  Iron  Age  v.  i.  Wks.  1874  III.  338 
Since  the  Fates  Haue  tane  him  from  vs.  1864  TENNYSON 
North.  Farmer  iii,  '  The  amoighty's  a  taakin  o1  you  to 
'isse'n,  my  friend  ',  a  said. 

d.  To  subtract,  deduct. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cyntb.  ii.  i.  60  Tbis  her  Sonne,  Cannot  take 
two  from  twenty  for  his  heart,  And  leaue  eighteene.  1806 
HUTTON  Course  Math.  (1827)  I.  8,  6-2,  denotes  that  2  is  to 
be  taken  from  6.  1876  E.  JENKINS  Blot  Queers  Head  28 
Every  one  took  50  per  cent,  off  Bobby's  expletives.  1890 
Sat.  Rev.  16  Aug.  192/1  Twopence  in  the  pound  was  taken 
off  the  tea-duty. 

e.  absol.  with  from  :    To  detract  from,  lessen, 
diminish.     Cf.  78  c,  83  k. 

1625  MASSINCER  Neiv  Way  iv.  i,  [Ne'er]  sullied  with  one 
taint  or  spot  That  may  take  from  your  innocence  and 
candour,  a  1700  DRYDEN  <J.),  It  takes  not  from  you,  that 
you  were  born  with  principles  of  generosity.  1891  Temple 
Bar  Mag.  Oct.  254  It  takes  greatly  from  the  pleasure. 

f.  intr.  im  pass,  (with  adv.  or  advb.  phr.)  To  be 
capable  of  being,  or  adapted  to  be,  taken  off,  oitt,  to 
pieces,  etc. ;  to  be  removable,  detachable,  etc. 

So,  by  extension,  to  take  in  and  out  =  to  be  capable  of 
being  put  in  and  taken  out ;  so  to  take  on  and  off. 

1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  n.  ii.  53  A  Brass  pair  of  Com. 
passes.. and  four  Steel  Points  to  take  in  and  out.  1703 
MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  227  The  Stop-screw,  to  take  out  when 
the  Hollow  Axis  moves  in  the  Movmg-Coller.  i88x  GREKNKR 
Gun  78  Guns,  .so  constructed  as  to  take  to  pieces  and  stow 
away  in  a  small  compass.  1892  St.  James'  Gaz.  8  Feb.  6/2 
Yours  [i.e.  hair]  takes  off  at  night. 

59.  in  various  fig.  senses,  a.  To  carry,  draw,  or 
lead  in  thought,  etc. ;  withyhw/,  off,  to  distract. 

1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  rv.  iv.  356  Your  heart  is  full  of 
something,  that  do's  take  Your  minde  from  feasting.  1670 
COTTON  Espernon  n.  v.  238  An  accident  fell  out  that  soon 
took  the  Duke  off  all  thoughts  of  that  Solemnity.  174* 
Lend,  ff  Country  Brew.  i.  (ed.  4)  41  These  deluded  People 
are  taken  into  an  Approbation  of  indeed  an  Ignis  fatuus. 
1890  Murray's  Mag.  VII.  65  Love.,  took  her  out  of  herself, 
and  soothed  her  sorrows. 

t  b.  To  take  (a  person)  with  one :  to  speak  so 
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that  (he)  can  'follow1  or  apprehend  one's  mean 
ing  ;  to  enable  (him)  to  understand  one  ;  to  be 
explicit.  (Usu.  in  iffiptr.)  Obs. 

I59»  SHAKS.  Rom,  $•  Jul.  m.  v.  142  Soft,  take  me  with 
you,  take  me  with  you,  wife.  1695  CONGREVE  Love  for  L, 
v.  ii,  Ay,  but  pray  take  me  along  with  you,  sir. 

T"  C.  To  take  (a  thing)  with  one  :  to  bear  in  mind  , 
keep  in  remembrance,  take  note  of.  Obs. 

1599  MASSINGEK,  etc.  Old  Laiu  n.  ii,  Oh  !  you  are  too  hot, 
sir  ;  Pray  cool  yourself,  and  take  September  with  you.  1610 
HOLLAND  Camdens  Brit.  715  Yet  take  here  with  you,  that 
which  William  Newbrigensis.  .writeth.  1746  CHESTERF. 
Lett.  (1792)  I.  295  Take  this  along  with  you  that  the  worst 


authors  are  always  most  partial  to  their  own  works.  1828 
SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  v,  Take  it  with  you  that  I  will  never 
listen  to  them. 


t  d.  To  render,  translate.  Ol>s,  rare. 

c  1430  Syr  Gcner.  (Roxb.)  25  A  clerk  itt  in  to  latyn  tooke 
Att  herlford  out  of  a  booke. 

e.  To  bring  or  convey  to  a  higher  or  lower 
degree  ;  to  raise  or  lower  ;  to  advance  or  put  back. 
See  also  take  down,  80  ;  PEG  j/M  3. 

1589-  [see  PEG  sb±  3].  1890  Field?*  May  750/3  By  steady 
play  the  score  was  taken  to  18. 

**  To  deliver,  give^  commit,  give  up, 

•f-  60.  trans.  To  deliver,  hand  over  ;  to  give  ;  to 
give  in  charge,  commit,  entrust.  (=  BETAKE  i, 
i  b,  2.)  Const,  to  or  dative.  Obs. 

I  In  Layamon,  in  the  early  version  rarely  (2  instances),  but  in 
the  later  very  commonly  (22  instances),  bitake  is  used  as 
equivalent  to  bitseche^  biteche  (BETEACH,  to  deliver)  ;  in  19 
cases  biteche  of  the  earlier  text  becomes  bitake  in  the  later. 
In  4  cases  the  later  version  has  in  the  same  sense  the  simple 
take  \  this  became  from  1300  to  1530  quite  established,  and 
continued  m  some  writers  to  £1560.  This  use  was  not  in 
Norse,  and  is  absent  from  northern  ME.  For  the  history 
see  BETAKE  v.] 

c  itjs  LAY.  54  He..wrot..And  pane  hilke  hoc  lock  us  to 
bisne.  Ibid,  3361  And  take^  \c  1205  bitachet]  hit  his  child. 
Ibid.  22378  And  ich  wolle..To  hostage  take  be  mine  sone 
[ci205  biteche  be  mine  breo  sunenj.  i.  1290  S,  Eng.  Leg. 
I.  99/254  To  Ihesu  crist  ich  habbe  al-so  al  mm  heorte  i-take. 
x»97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2027  Some  sede  bat  him  betere  were 
take  is  neucu  conan  pe  kinedom  of  bis  lond.  1340  Ayenb, 
171  pe  castel  of  his  herte  and  of  his  bod  ye  bet  god  him  hej» 
ytake  to  loki.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  xv.  575  Owre  lorde 
wrote  it  hym-selue  In  stone..  .And  toke  it  moyses  to  teche 
men  til  Messye  com.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  323 
Moyses..  took  his  vi\t\uxoritradidit\  be  ryngof  for^etnesse. 
£1400  1'rymer  (1894)  78  We  biseche  £>ee  bat  b«  soule  of  bt 
seruaunt.  .be  not  take  in-to  be  hondis  of  oure  enemy,  c  1425 
Cursor  M.  15411  (Trin.)  In  to  ;oure  hondes  I  shal  him  take 


ddyueryn  a  tliynge  to  a-nother,  trade,  c  1440  Gcsta  Rom. 
xlvi.  183  (Add.  MS.)  Take  me  the  Ryng,  and  I  shalle  kepe 
it  as  my  lyf.  a  1533  Li>.  BERNERS  Huon  Ixvi.  226  Al  that  ye 
take  me  to  kepe  snalbe  sauely  kept  to  your  behoue.  1533 
'ift.QV&Answ.Poysoned  Bft.  Wks.  1063/1  When  he  tooke  them 
the  bread  and  bode  them  eate  it,  a  1553  UDALL  Royster  D. 
i.  v.  (Arb.)  31  Who  tooke  thee  thys  letter  ? 

f  61.  reft.  a.  To  commit  or  devote  oneself  (to 
God,  to  Christ,  etc.)  ;  also,  to  commit  or  betake 
oneself  tone's  legs,  heels,  weapons,  or  other  means 
of  protection  or  safety.  Obs.  exc.  as  in  b. 

c  iioo  ORMIN  356  A^  fra  batt  Adam  Godd  forrlet  &  toe 
himm  to  be  deofell.  cizio  Bestiary  98  in  O.  E.  Misc.  4 
He..forsaket  dore  satanas,..  TakeS  him  to  ihesu  crtst. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  23046  pat  al  bis  werld  welth  for-sok, 
And  anerli  to  godd  pam  tok.  c  1475  Rauf  Coilyar  938, 
I  willforsaik  Mahoun,  and  tak  me  tohismicht.  1530  PALSGR. 
749/1, 1  take  me  to  my  legges,  I  flyea  waye.  1548  [see  HEEL 
y*.l  19].  1606  G.  W[OODCOCKE]  Hist.  Ivstine  VIM.  38  Which 
people  perceiuing  them  selues  entrapped. .fearefully  tooke 
them  to  their  weapons.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  19 
The  Gyants . .  took  them  to  their  heels  and  so  were  overcome. 

b.  reft.  To  devote  or  give  oneself  up;  to  betake 
or  apply  oneself  to  (some  pursuit,  action,  or  object). 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  4032  pir  breber  tuain  bam  tok  to  red 
To  dele  bair  landes  bam  bi-tulxs.  c  1425  //•/./.  13429  (Trin.) 
Of  wif  forsoke  he  hondbonde  And  toke  [earlier  JlfSS. 
turned]  him  to  be  better  honde.  (1440  Alphabet  of  Talcs 
330  He  lefte  all  his  gude  and  tuke  hyin  to  pouertie.  1530 
PALSGR.  749/1,  I  take  me  to  relygyon,  or  any  other  Kynde 
of  Ly vynge  wherein  I  must  contynue.  1570  T.  WILSON  tr. 
Demosthenes"  Olynth.  Epist.  *j  b,  Such  are  contented. .  to 
weare  our  Countrie  cloth.and  to  take  themselues  to  hard  fare. 
1576  GASCOIGNE  Steel  Gl.  (Arb.)  67  Art  thou  a  craftsman  ? 
take  thee  to  thine  arte.  1707  Curios,  in  Husb.  <y  Card, 
296  One  of  these  Leaves . .  took  it  self  to  walking  as  soon  as 
he  touch'd  it.  1888  SOPHIE  VEITCH  Deaths  Daughter  I. 
viii.  155,  I  ..took  myself  to  the  Chase.  1890  K.  L.  ARNOLD 
Phra  v,  She  would  not  eat  and  would  not  speak,  and  at  last 
took  her  to  crying. 

c.  intr.    with   into :    To  give  oneself  up  to : 
«=  take  to,  74  e.  rare. 

1756  J.  CLUHBE  Misc.  Tracts  (1770)  I.  105  Men  had  better 
read  but  few  books  at  larjje,  than  take  into  this  short  and 
fallacious  method  of  attaining.  .  imperfect  knowledge.  1765 
Ibid.  II.  10  Some  men  taking  into  life  of  pleasure,  others 
into  an  easy  chair  of  sleep  and  indolence.  1864  CARLYLE 
Fredk.  Ct.  xv.  vi.  (18721  VI.  25  Taking  deeply  into  tobacco. 
***  To  set  oneself,  begin,  to  apply  oneself. 

62.  intr.  with  inf.  To  set  oneself,  to  begin  (to 
do  something).  [After  ON.  taka  att  e.  g.  taka  at 
gang*  to  begin  to  go.]  0/>s. 

1154  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1135,  Daiud  king  of 
Scotland  toe  to  uerrien  him.  c  1200  OKMIN  223  [Zacnri^e] 
toe  to  becnenn  till  J>efollc.  Ibid.  4772  Swa.  .bait  hivs  bpdl? 
loc  To  rolenn  bufenn  eorbe.  IHd.  8332  Off  ba  fowwre  riche 
menn  patt  tokenn  ba  to  rixlenn.  £1390  Sir  Tristr.  1000 
Now  hab  trihlrem  y-tan  Ojain  moraunt  to  fi)t. 


b.  In  later  use,  To  apply  oneself  to  a  habitual 
action  (cf.  61  b  and  74  e). 

1677  YARRANTON  Eng.  Improv.  157  Since  the  Welsh  took 
to  break  up  their  Mountains,  and  sow  them  with  Corn,  they 
have  Corn  sufficient  for  themselves.  1839  Times  5  Oct.,  He 
took  to  cultivate  his  genius  by  reading  political  economy. 
1856  FREEMAN  in  W.  R.  W.  Stephens  Life  (1895)  I.  iv.  232, 1 
have  taken  to  write  a  little  in  a  penny  paper  called  the  Star. 
1890  Blackiv.  Mug.  CXLVII.  262/2  Their  taking  to  smoke 
tobacco.  1891  G.  MEREDITH  One  cf  our  Cong.  III.  xi.  233 
She  has  taken  to  like  him. 

•f1  C.  reft,  in  same  senses.  Obs.  rare, 
1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  i.  54  The  duke  IJeues 
toke  hym  selfe  for  to  wepe  strongly.  1605  VKRSTEGAN 
Dec.  Intell.  vi.  (1628)  165  They  tooke  themselues  first  to  rob 
vpon  the  sea  coast es.  «i677  BARROW  Serm.  Wks.  1716  II. 
63  A  state . .  which  they  took  themselves  peculiarly  to  enjoy. 

****  To  take  one's  course,  to  go. 

63.  intr.  To  make  one's  way,  go,  proceed  ;    - 
NIM  v.  2,  FANG  v.  7.     In  early  use  chiefly  with 
to  ',  in  later  use  with  any  prep,  or  adv.  of  direction  : 
usually  implying  prompt  action,  cf.  'start',  *  strike '. 

See  also  take  to,  74 b;  take  away,  78 d,  take  back^  79 e, 
take  /«,  82  p,  take  ojft  83  n. 

c  xago  Gen,  $  Ex.  1751  He  toe,  and  wente,  and  folwede  on. 
c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  IVace  (Rolls)  13566  So  harde  be 
parties  to-gidere  tok.  13. .  St.  Erkemuolde  57  in  Horstm. 
Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  267  Quen  tithynges  tokene  to  l?e  tone 
[=  town],  ?13..  Cast.  Love  1686  In  good  tyme  the[i]  were 
i-bore,  That  to  that  feste  mowe  takyn  [F.  patent  rtvi/V], 
a  1400  Gasp.  Nicod.  1122  (Cott.  Galba)  On  be  morn  furth  gan 
bai  pas,  to  baire  iorne  bai  ta.  c  1435  Torr.  Portugal  598  A 
lytyl  whyll  before  the  day,  He  toke  into  a  Ryde  Wey. 
c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  ix.  224  Whan  they  were  all 
mounted,  they  toke  on  theyr  way.  1606  G.  W[OODCOCKE] 
Hist.  Ivstbie  m.  19  They  tooke  on  their  way  to  seeke  a 
new  place  of  habitation.  i6i§  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  193  Turn 
ing  backe,  we  tooke  vp  the  said  streete  to  the  We>t.  1622 
MABBE  tr.  Aleinans  Guzman  d*Alf,  n.  282  They  tooke 
downe  through  a  groue  of  Alder  trees.  £1645  T.  TUI.LY 
Siege  of  Carlisle  (1840)  5  Most  of  the  fugatwes  took  streight 
for  Carlisle.  1707  FREISD  Peterboro^v's  Cond.  S/>.  221  My 
Lord  took  along  the  edge  of  the  Hills.  1801  tr.  Gabrielli's 
Afyst.Husd.  III.  74,  I  took  across  some  fields  for  the  nearest 
way.  1863  W.  C.  BALDWIN  Afr.  Hunting  vi.  212  He  [the 
elephant]  gave  chase,  and  I  took  up  the  hill.  1893  MRS.  K. 
STEWART  in  A.  E.  Lee  Hist,  Columbus^  Ohio  I.  264  A  gang 
of  wolves  took  after  her. 

b.  intr.  Of  a  road,  a  river,  etc. :  To  proceed,  go, 
run,  strike  off  (in  some  direction).   Obs.  or  dial. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  (1637)  731  Where  it  [the 
high  road]  taketh  Northward,  it  leadeth  by  Caldwell  and 
Aldburgh.  1865  CARLYLE />*•<&•.  Gt.  xvnr.  ii.  (1872)  VII.  no 
[The  river]  Moldau . .  takes  straight  to  northward  again.  1894 
CROCKETT  Raiders  175  At  this  point  the  drove-road  took 
over  the  Folds  Hill. 

c.  refl*  In  same  sense  as  a ;   also  =  to  betake 
oneself,  repair,  resort  to.     See  also  take  off,  83  c. 

1470-85  M.MJQKV  ArtJturi.  viii.  45  He  took  hym  to  a  strong 
towre  with  vc  good  men  with  hym.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes 
of  Aymon  xvi.  385  After  all  thyse  wordes,  they  toke  theyni 
selfe  on  their  waye.  i8aa  BYRON  Werner  i,  i.  600  He  will 
take  himself  to  bed.  1863  TROLLOPE  Belton  Esf.  xxx,  I  am 
to  pack  up,  bag  and  baggage,  and  take  myself  elsewhere. 
X.  In  idiomatic  phrases  with  special  obj. 

64.  Take  aim.     To  direct  a  missile  at  some 
thing  with  intention  to  strike  it ;  to  aim. 

1590  [see  AIM  sb.  3].  1697  DRYDEN  /Eneid  x.  479  The 
Sabine  Clausus  came,  And,  from  afar,  at  Dryops  took  his 
aim.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  iv.  92  He  took  a  sure 
aim.  1850  Tail's  Mag.  XVII.  546/1  He  was  in  the  act  of 
taking  aim  with  a  carbine. 

65.  Take  alarm.     To  accept  and  act  upon  a 
warning  of  danger  ;  hence,  to  become  alarmed  or 
roused  to  a  sense  of  danger. 

1624,  1772  [see  ALARM  sb.  8].  1689  T.  R.  I'ic-u  Govt. 
Europe  38  The  people  took  the  Alarm,  and  clamour'd  for  a 
Parliament.  1815  Nna  Monthly  Mag.  XIII.  398  His 
amour  firopre  takes  the  alarm.  1893  N&t>  Observer  ^  Oct. 
535/2  The  pirate  took  the  alarm  in  time. 

66.  Take   charge.      To   assume   the   care   or 
custody  of\  to  make  oneself  responsible. 

1389  [see  CHARGE  sb.  13],  1495  Act  n  Hen.  VII>  c.  22  §  r 
A  maister  Ship  Carpenter  taking  the  charge  of  the  werke. 
1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  yf/I,  i.  iv.  20  Place  you  that  side,  He 
take  the  charge  of  this.  1848  THACKERAY  fan.  Fair  \\\t 
The  Baronet  promised  to  take  charge  of  the  lad  at  school. 

t67.  Take  day.  To  appoint  or  fix  a  day  for 
the  transaction  of  some  business;  to  make  an 
appointment ;  to  put  off  to  another  day.  Alsoyff. 

a  1400  Octouian  1499  They,  .toke  day  at  the  monthys  ende 
Of  playn  batayle.  c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  123  She  accorded 
to  her  this  request  and  toke  daye  for  to  do  hit.  1523  LD. 
BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  xxxii.  46  Then  they  toke  day  to  come 
agayn  a  thre  wekes  after  the  Feast  of  saynt  John.  1565 
STAPLETON  tr.  Bcde's  Hist.  Ch.  Eng.  171  To  make  quick 
confession  of  their  sinfiill  actcs  and  not  to  take  dayes  with 
God.  1642  FULLER  Holy  $  Prof.  St.  n.  xix."  126  He  had 
rather  disburse  his  life  at  the  present,  then  to  take  day,  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  such  remorslesse  creditours. 

68.  Take  fire.  a.  lit.  To  become  kindled  or 
ignited  ;  to  begin  to  burn,  to  kindle,  ignite  :  «  catch 
fire  (CATCH  v.  44\ 

i5J«  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  263  b,  At  the  last  they 
take  fyre  &  brcnne.  1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc,  Weapons  21 
Through  the  moystnes  of  ihe  weather  . .  the  powder  will 
take  no  fire.  1669  STUKMY  Mariners  Mag.  v.  8q  Dip  therein 
one  end  of  your  short  Pieces,  least  they  take  Fire  at  both 
ends  together.  177*  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  4  July,  The 
soot  took  fire.  1885  Cent.  Mag.  XXIX.  874/1  These-, 
chimneys,  .often  took  fire. 

b.  jig*  To  become  *  inflamed  '  with  some  emotion 


or  the  like;  to  become  excited,  esp.  with  anger; 
to  become  enraged,  to  '  fire  up'. 

1607  G.  WILKINS  Mis.  Inforced  Marr.  \.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley 
IX.  473  On  which  tinder  he  soon  takes  fire,  and  swears  you 
are  the  man.  1608  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton  ibid.  X.  239 
How  this  jest  takes  fire.  1761  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  III.  liv. 
171  The  Commons  took  fire,  and  voted  it  a  breach  of  privi 
lege.  1844  THIRLWALL  Greece  VIII.  Ixii.  177  Cleomenes 
took  fire  at  the  affront.  1890  Temple  Bar  Mag.  June  17 
Lithgow's  soul  took  fire  with  sympathy. 

69.  Take  hold.  a.  To  get  something  by  one's 
own  act  into  one's  (physical)  hold  ;  to  grasp,  seize  : 
=  catch  hold  (CATCH  v.  45),  lay  hold  (LAY  v.  22). 
Const.  of\  on,  upon  (arch.).     Also  said  of  things. 

1530  PALSGR.  748/2,  I  take  holde  apon  one,  jcntpoygne. 
1611  Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees)  161  To  picke  forth  the  ould 
lyme  and  morter  that  the  new  might  baiter  take  hold.  1613 
PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  19  [The  Indian]  Figge-tree.. 
whose  branches,  .doe  bend  themselves  downewards  to  the 
earth,  where  they  take  holde,  and  with  new  rooting  multiply. 
1754  SHEBBEARE  Matrimony  (1766)  II.  193  [She]  fell  on  her 
Knees,  .taking  hold  on  the  Skirt  of  his  Coat.  1816  [see 
HOLD  ^.'2). 

b.  fig.  To  get  a   person  or   thing  into  its  (or 
one's)  *  hold  '  or  power  ;  usually  with  of  (on^  upon 
arch.) ;  of  a  feeling,  a  disease,  etc, :  to  seize  and 
affect  forcibly  and  more  or  less  permanently ;  of 
fire,  to  May  hold*  of  (something),  begin  to  burn. 
Also,  to  seize,  avail  oneself  of  (an  opportunity). 

1577  HARRISON  England  \\.  vi.  (1877)  I.  164  A  thing  latelle 
sproong  vp,  when  pampering  of  the  bellie  began  to  take 
hold.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  iv.  vi.  238  Hence,  Lenst  that 
th1  infection  of  his  fortune  take  Like  hold  on  thee.  1706 
J.  C.  Compl.  Collier  (1845)  23  Another  clangorous  sort  of 
bad  Air,  but  of  a  fiery  Nature  like  Lightning,,  .if  it  takes 
hold  of  the  Candle.  1735  N.  ROUINSON  Th.  Physick  292 
When  the  Disease  has  taken  any  Hold  of  the  Patient.  1889 
M.  GRAY  Reproach  Anneslcy  lit.  vi,  A  sense  of  her  bitter 
bcreaval  took  hold  of  her. 

c.  (withe/")  To  take  possession  and  management 

of,  take  under  one's  control.    ?  C.  S. 

1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  $  Mining  -.122  They,  .know 
that  a  company  of  moneyed  men  taking  hold  of  their  tamp 
will  have  to  spend  a  considerable  amount  of  money  btforc 
they  can  expect  to  recoup  their  investment.  1897  Kn  LiN<i 
Captains  Courageous  ix,  No,  I  only  capt — took  huld  of  the 
'  Blue  M.'  freighters—  .Morgan  and  M'Quade'sold  line— this 
summer. 

•f  d.  To  attach  itself,  take  root.    Obs.  ra)rc~l. 

a  1300  Cursor  Al.  9350  It  tok  neuer  in  ber  herles  hald. 
13..  Ibid.  10009  (Gutt.)  pat  er  four  vertus  principalys,.. 
All  obcr  vertus  of  bairn  tas  [Cott.  has]  hald. 

e.  To  apply  oneself  to  action  ;    to  set  to  ;    to 
take  an  active  part.  dial,  and  U.  S. 

1868  ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gfoss.,  Tak'  hold,  to  undertake  ; 
an  office,  or  specified  performance  or  duty.  1870  Miss 
ALCOTT  Old'fashioned  Girl  xi,  I'm  in  despair,  and  shall 
have  to  take  hold  myself,  I'm  afraid.  1888  UKYCK  Ainer. 
Commiv.  III.  iv.  Ixxxvi.  153  To  believe  tliat  things  will 
come  out  rit;ht  whether  he  '  takes  hold  '  himself  or  not. 

70.  Take  liorse.     a.  To  mount  a  horse  ;  to  get 
on  horseback  (esp.  for  a  journey)  :  sec  sense  24  c. 

[c  1450  l>rut  (E.  E.T.  S.)  450  On  be  morow  he  toke  hya 
hors  and  rode  to  Wyndysore  vn-to  our  Kyng.  c  1475  Harl. 
Contin.  Higtitn  (Rolls)  VIII.  544  He  toke  his  hurs  with  a 
pryvy  meyney.  « 1533  LD.  BKHMLHS  Huon  \\\.  i3  After 
masse  [they]  toke  theyr  horsses.]  1675  HKOOKS  Gold.  Key 
Wks.  1867  V.  10  Uajazet,..  Tamerlane  took  prisoner,.,  and 
used  him  for  a  footstool  when  he  took  horse.  1743  WKSLEV 
Jrnl,  (1749)  9  Just  as  I  was  taking  horse,  lie  return'd. 
1889  Uni->.  Rev.  Oct.  263  The  princes.. took  horse  and  fled. 

b.  Mining.     (See  quot.)  local. 

1855  J.  K.  LEIFCIIILD  Cornwall  Mines  S8  When  a  lode 
divides  into  branches,  the  miners  say  it  lias  taken  horse. 

c.  Of  a  mare :  see  sense  39  b,  and  HOKSK  sb.  i  c. 
1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresback's  Husb.  m.(i5S6)  118  The  Marc 

will  not  take  the  Horse.     1688  Lond.  Gaz.   No.  2378/4  A 
brown  bay  Filly,,  .being  locked  from  taking  Horse. 

71.  Take  possession,      a.    To  get  something 
by  one's  own  act  into  one's  possession ;    to  enter 
into    possession.      \Vith   of:    to   take   into   one's 
possession,  make  oneself  possessor  of,  take  fur  one's 
own,  appropriate:  see  POSSESSION  sb.  i  c. 

1535  COVERUALE  i  Kings  xxi.  15  Vp,  and  take  possession 
of  the  vynyarde  of  Naboth  the  lesraelite.  1591  SHAKS. 
Two  Gent,  v,  iv.  130  Take  but  possession  of  her,  with  a 
Touch.  (11641  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  ff  Mon.  i.  (1642)  21 
They  entred  upon,  and  took  possession  of  the  Land  of 
Promise.  17..  Rent,  Reign  Will.  If  I  in  Harl.  Misc.  (1809) 
III.  353  The  troops.. would,  in  al!  likelihood,  have  took 
possession  of  White-hall.  185*  MRS.  STOWE  UtuU  Tom's 
C.  xxxiv,  Then  he  came,  the  cursed  wretch  !  he  came  to 
take  possession. 

b.  Jff.  (with  of}  To  begin  to  ( possess ',  domin 
ate,  or  actuate  :  cf.  POSSESSION  sb.  5,  6. 

1595  SHAKS.  John  iv.  i.  32  His  words  do  take  possession 
of  my  bosome.  1849  MACAUI.AY  Hist.  Rng,  vi.  II.  63 
Another  fatal  delusion  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind. 

72.  In  many  other  phrases,  as  to  take  ACCOUNT, 
ACQUAINTANCE,  ARMS,  BREATH,  the  CAKE,  one's 
CHANCE,    the    CHANGE    out    of,    CHRISTENDOM, 
COUNT,  one's  CROSS,  EFFECT,  END,  FLIGHT,  FORCE, 
HEAD,   HEELH,  the  INITIATIVE,  KNOWLEDGE,  the 
LAW,  the  LEAD,  LEAVE,  OUDKH,  RECORD,  RISK, 
ROOT,  SHAKE,  STOCK,  WITNESS,  etc.,  for  which  see 
the  sbs.     (See  also  91.) 

XI.  Intransitive  uses  in  idiomatic  combination 
with  prepositions. 

73.  TakeafUr— .   a.  To  follow  the  example  of ; 
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to  imitate  ;  hence,  to  resemble  (a  parent,  ancestor, 
predecessor,  superior,  etc.)  in  nature,  character, 
habits,  appearance,  or  other  quality. 

1533  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  112  If  the  Nurse  be  of  a 
nougntie  nature,  the  ch'ilde  must  take  thereafter,  1657 
HEYLIN  Ecclesia  I'ind.  Gen.  Pref.,  His  Followers  all  take 
after  him  in  this  particular.  1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4)^  s.v. 
fjitilatives,  Patrissare,  to  take  after  the  Father,  or  imitate 
his  actions,  humor,  or  fashion.  1893  Gd.  Words  Nov.  784/2, 
I  take  after  my  mother's  family. 

t  b.  ?  To  conceive  a  desire  for  or  inclination  to. 

1707  Curios,  in  Hnsb.  $•  Card.  6  Men  take  strangely  after 
this  thetr  first  Imployment, 

Take  against  — ,  take  for — (  *=  take  part  against, 
with) :  see  20  b. 

74.  Take  to  — .     (See  also  62,  63.) 

a.  To  undertake,  take  in  hand ;  to  take  charge 
of,  undertake  the  care  of.   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

\Toc  t6  J>e  rtce  in  quot.  1154  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
earlier  feng  t6  (jam)  rfce  of  the  Chronicle:  cf.  anno  488, 
Her  Esc  feng  to  rice;  1066  Her  forSferde  Kaduuard  king, 
and  Harold  eorl  feng  to  Sam  rice,  Cf.  also  62  with  inf.] 

1154  O.  E,  Chron.  an.  1140  (MS.  E),  &  te  eorl  of  Angzeu 
wserd  ded,  &  his  sune  Henri  toe  to  j>e  rice,  c  1230  Halt 
Meid,  5  He  wile  carien  for  hire  bat  ha  haueS  itaken  to  of  al 
J?at  hire  biheoueS.  c  1375  Cursor  M.  5639  (Fairf.)  pis 
wommon  ble^ely  toke  ^er-to  [to  he  childe  ;  Cott.  &  Go'tt.  it 
vnderfang]  &  fedde  hit.  f  1430  Freemasonry  120  That  the 
mayster  take  to  noprentysse,  But  he  have  good  seuerans  to 
dwelle  Seven  ^er  with  hym.  1863  KINGSLEY  Water-Bab. 
v.  199  All  the  little  children  whom  the  good  fairies  take  to, 
because  their  cruel  mothers  and  fathers  will  not.  [See  Eng. 
Dial.  Diet.  s.v.) 

b.  To  betake  oneself  to,  have  recourse  to  (esp. 
some  means  of  progression,  as  in  take  to  the  boatst 
take  to  flight,  take  to  wing,  to  ones  heels  (HEEL 
jA1   19);    also  (now   dial.)   to  some  resource  or 
means  of  subsistence). 

(The  intr.  use  here  and  in  c  comes  close  in  sense  to  the 
refl.  use  in  61  a,  63  c,  and  the  trans,  in  24  c,  25  a.) 

c  1205  LAV.  23688  He  hit  wende  pat  Ar3ur  hit  wolde  for- 
saken  And  nawiht  to  J>an  fehte  taken,  c  1400  Metaytteiifi 
At  b°  laste  ^y  tuke  to  flyinge.  a  1450  Le  Morte  Arthur 
1380  Madame,  how  may  thou  to  us  take?  1591  SHAKS. 
Tu-o  Gent.  iv.  i.  42  Haue  you  any  thing  to  take  to  ?  Val. 
Nothing  but  my  fortune.  1596  DANBTT  tr.  Counties  (1614) 

32  The  King  tooke  to  barge  and  returned  to  Paris.  1693 
.  DRYDEX,  jun.  Juvenal  xiv.  98  The  callow  Storks. .soon 
as  e'er  to  Wing  they  take,  At  sight  those  Animals  for  Food 
pursue.  1708  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4453/2  They  took  to  their 
Oars,  and  got  from  us.  1761  HI- ME  Hist.  Eng.  II.  xxvii. 
130  They  immediately  took  to  flight.  1786  tr.  BeckforcCs 
Vathek  (1883)  121  They  all  without  ceremony  took  to  their 
heels.  1873  HOLLAND  A.  Bonnie.  \.  19,  I  should  have 
alighted  and  taken  to  my  feet. 

c.  To   betake  oneself  to  (a  place)  ;  to  repair, 
resort,  or  retire  to;  to  take  refuge  in  ;  to  enter. 

^1275  LAY.  7976  He  droh  to  on  oj?e[r]  half  and  tock  to 
herbore^e.  c  1425  Cursor  M.  2832  (Trin.)  No  dwellyng 
here  hat  }e  make  Til  ;e  be  ;ondir  feld  to  take.  1707  FREIND 
Peterboroiu's  Cond.  Sp.  211  Take  to  the  Mountains  on  the 
right,  a  1851  MOIR  Bast  Rock  iii,  The  rabbit.  .Took  to  its 
hole  under  the  hawthorn's  root.  1879  Miss  \QVGK  Canieos 
Ser.  iv.  ix.  no  He  took  to  his  bed  and  there  lay  almost  with 
out  speaking.  [Cf.  25,  and  BED  6c.J 

f  d.  To  attach  oneself  to,  become  an  adherent 
of;  to  direct  itself  to.  Obs.     (Also  with /z7/.«W/<7.) 

c  1205  LAYAMON  29188  Crist  seolue  he  for-soc  and  to  ban 
wursen  he  tohc.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  96  pe 
maistresof  be  portes  for  gyftes  tille  him  toke.  c  1425  Cursor 
M.  17533  (Trin.)  Raber  shulde  bei  to  vs  take,  pen  to  ihesu 
for  oure  sake.  1625  BACON  Ess,,  Goodness  (Arb.)  201  If  it 
[goodness]  issue  not  towards  Men,  it  will  take  vnto  Other 
Liulng  Creatures. 

e.  To  devote  or  apply  oneself  to  ;  to  adopt  or 
take  up  as  a  practice,  business,   habit,  or  some 
thing  habitual :  cf.  61  b,  c.     See  also  ROAD  sb.  5  b. 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  14114  O  mani  thing  sco  [Mary]  tok  til 
an,  Wit-vten  quam  es  beute  nan.  1382  WVCLIF  Gen. 
.\.\xviii.  14  The  which,  the  clothts  ofwidewhed  don  down, 
toke  to  [Vulg.  assumpsit}  a  roket.  (1430  Freemasonry  462 
A^ayn  to  the  craft  they  schul  never  take.  1610  HOLLAND 
Camden's  Brit.  (1637)  692  Clothing  (a  trade  which  they 
tooke  to).  1707  J.  STEVENS  tr.  Qaei'fdo's  Com.  Wks.  (1709) 
319  If  you  take  to  Begging,  I  will  take  to  give  nothing. 
1834  LYTTON  Pilgr.  Rhine  vi,  He  has  since  taken  to  drink 
ing.  1843  Phaser's  Mag,  XXVI II.  203  She. .  took  to  wearing 
caps.  1845  FORD  Handbk.  Spain.  \.  199  In  Madrid. .the 
men  have  taken  to.. Parisian  paletots.  1887  [see  DRINK 
sb.  3].  1893  Set-loner's  Mag.  Aug.  227/2  She  has  taken  to 
society  as  a  duck  takes  to  water. 

f.  To  apply  oneself  (we!!,  kindly) ;    to  adapt 
oneself:  leading  to  sense  g. 

c  1375  Cursor  M.  8436  (Fairf.)  pen  was  bis  childe  sette  to 
boke;  Ful  wele  1  wis  ber-to  [Coif,  bar-wit]  he  toke.  1625 
BACON  Ess.,  Parents  fy  Chtldr.  (Arb.)  277  Thinking  they 
will  take  best  to  that,  which  they  haue  most  Minde  to. 
1766  J.  W.  BAKER  in  Compl.  Farmer  s.v.  Turnip,  (The 
bullock]  took  kindly  to  the  turnips.  1820  Examiner 
No.  637.  413/2  A  tree  which  is  late  transplanted  seldom  takes 
well  to  the  soil.  1885  in  Manch.  Weekly  Times  6  June  5/5 
The  new  members  may  not  take  kindly  to  the  work. 

g.  To  take  a  liking  to,  conceive  an  affection  for. 
(For  absolute  use :  see  50  b.) 

1748  H.  WALPOLE  Corr.  (1837)  II.  239,  I  took  to  him  for 
his  resemblance  to  you.  1796  LAMB  Let.  to  Coleridge  3  Oct., 
They,  as  the  saying  is  take  to  her  very  extraordinarily.  1844 
LADY  FULLRRTOX  Ellen.  Middl.  (1884!  23  To  use  a  familiar 
expression,  we  took  to  each  other  instantaneously.  1885 
Manch.  Exam.  22  July  3/2  When  first  the  idea  was  sug 
gested,  Dore  did  not  take  to  it 

75.  Take  with  — .     f  a.  To  receive,  to  accept ; 
=  sense  39.     [=  ON.  taka  vrt  to  receive.]   Obs. 
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1127  O.  £.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.),  Pet  landfolk  him  wi3  toe. 
CI20Q  ORMIN  104  To  jarrkenn  folk  omi3sness  Crist  To 
takenn  wibb  hiss  lare.  Ibid.  1516  Hu  wel  he  takehb  a}} 
wibb  ba  patt  sekenn  Godess  are.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  820 
Fpr-bi  yett  wald  he  wit  him  tak.  Ibid.  5977  Vr  lauerd 
wil  tak  na  wirscip  wib  pat  man  hitndosincursd  kyth.  1456 
SmG.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  68  The  barnis..will  nocht 
tak  with  the  doctryne  of  the  faderis.  1538  BALE  God's 
Promises  in  Dodsley  O.  PL  (1780)  1.  9  Yet  shall  they  not 
with  hym  take. 

fb.  To  take  up  with;  to  have  to  do  with.   Obs. 

1597  BACON  £ss.t  Followers  %  Friends  (Arb.)  36  It  is 
better  to  take  with  the  more  passable,  then  with  the  more  able. 
c.  To  be  pleased  with,  put  up  with.  ?  dial.    Cf. 
50  b ;  also  take  up  with  90  z  (c}. 

1632  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  97  The  silly  stranger,  in 
an  uncouth  country,  must  take  with  a  smoky  inn  and  coarse 
cheer.  1638  BRATHWAIT  Barnabcts  Jrnl.  n.  (1818)  59 
Thence  to  Ridgelay,  where  a  black-smith,  Liquor  being 
all  hee'd  take  with,  Boused  with  me.  1825  JAMIESON  s.v. 
Tak  with,  '  How  does  the  laddie  like  the  wark?  '  '  Indeed 
..he  taks  unco  ill  wi't f.  1844  STEPHENS  ££.  Farnt  II.  609 
Jn  a  little  time  she  [a  ewe]  will  take  with  both  [twin  lambs], 
t  d.  To  take  part  with,  agree  with.  Cf.  20  b. 

1654  J.  BRAMHALL  in  Ussker's  Lett.  (1686)  612  Those  of 
the  King's  Party  asking  some  why  they  took  with  the  Par 
liament's  side.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth,  xxix,  I  would 
MacGitlie  Chattachan  would  take  \laUrtdd.  agree]  with  me 
..instead  of  wasting  our  best  blood  against  each  other, 
f  e.  To  admit,  acknowledge,  own.  Obs. 

a  1653  BINNING  Serm.  (1845)  607  Few  of  you  will  take 
with  this,  that  ye  seek  to  be  justified  by  your  own  works. 
1786  A.  GIB  Sacr.  Contetnpl.  I.  vn.i.  157  A  person  is  there- 
fore  brought  to  see  and  take  with  this  sin,  only  when  his  con 
viction  issues  in  conversion. 

f.  To  contract  or  become  affected  by ;  to  catch 
(fire),  absorb  (water) :  =  44  b,  c  (cf.  also  d).  dial. 

1822  GALT  Steam-boat  xvL  347  The  kill  took  low,  and 
the  mill  likewise  took  wi't, ..and  nothing  was  left  but  the 
bare  wa's.  1847  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  VIII.  II.  380  When 
it  [the  flax]  begins  to  ferment,  or  ( take  with  the  water ',  the 
latter  becomes  turbid  and  discoloured. 

XII.  In  combination  with  adverbs,  forming  the 
equivalents  of  compound  verbs,  chiefly  transitive. 

76.  Take  aback  trans. :    see  ABACK  adv.  3  (lit. 


1748  Ansons  Voy.  \\.  vii.  215  We  were  obliged  to  ply  on 
and  off  ..  and  were  frequently  taken  aback.  1796  m 
Nicolas  Disp.  Nelson  (1846)  yil.  p.  xxxix,  At  i  past  8  taken 
flat  aback  with  a  strong  wind  and  a  high  sea  from  the 
N.E.b.E.  1844  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parsons  %  W.  liii,  I  never 
saw  a  man  more  '  taken  aback  '  as  the  sailors  say.  1889 
J.  K.  JEROME  Three  Men  in  Boat  xvii,  Blest  if  it  didn't 
quite  take  me  aback. 

77.  Takeagain.  a.  trans.  To  resume:  see  simple 
senses  and  AGAIN  adv.     fb.  To  withdraw,  recall: 
=  take  back,  79  b  :  cf.  AGAIN  adv.  3.  Obs. 

1474  CAXTON  Ckesse  m.  i.  (1883)  78  He  began  to  take 
agayn  his  vertuous  werkis  and  requyred  pardoun  and  so 
retourned  to  god  agayn.  1728  RAMSAY  Bob  of  Dunblane 
ii.  Lest  I  grow  fickle,  And  take  my  word  and  offer  again. 

78.  Take  away.     a.  trans.  To  remove,  with 
draw,  abstract ;  to  remove  by  death  ;  to  subtract : 
see  sense  58  and  AWAY  adv. 

171300  Cursor  M.  297  If  J»ou  ta  J?e  light  awai.  1388 
WYCLIF  Ps.  1.  13  [li.  n]  Take  thou  not  awei  fro  me  thin 
hooli  spirit.  1415  SIR  T.  GREY  in  43  Dep.  Kfr.  Rep.  583  A 
sefenneghte  after  that  Murdok  of  Fyche  was  take  away. 
1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  75  To  cut  the  vynes  & 
take  awey  the  euil  branches  therof,  1509  HAWES  Past. 
Pleas,  xliv.  (Percy  Soc.)  215  Do  not  I,  Tyme,  take  his  lyfe 
away  ?  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  JVicholay's  Voy.  iv.  xxxiii. 
156  To  take  away  or  mittigate  some  of  [these  laws],  c  1600 
Timon  m.  i,  Yee  theeues,  restore  what  yee  have  tane  away  ! 
1736  LEDIARD  Life  Marlborough  I.  131  It  pleased  God  to 
take  away  His  Majesty.  1886  Au.  SERGEANT  No  Saint  ix, 
It  took  away  his  appetite.  1890  Jrnl.  Educ.  i  June  341/1 
Take  away  4  cows  from  17  cows. 

b.  absol.  To  clear  the  table  after  a  meal. 

c  1450  Bk.  Curtasye  820  in  Babees  Bk.  326  Whenne  Jray 
haue  wasshen  and  grace  is  sayde,  Away  he  takes  at  a 
brayde.  1768  STERNE  Sent.  Journ.  (1775)  II.  118  Mon 
Dicul  said  Le  Fleur,— and  took  away.  1809  MALKIN  Gil 
Bias  xi.  v.  (Rtldg.)  402  The  servants,  .had  taken  away  and 
left  us  to  ourselves.  1872  S.  BUTLER  Erewhon  viii.  64  She 
returned  in  about  an  hour  to  take  away. 

c.  absol.  To  detract/hw :   =  58  e,  83k. 

1875  FREEMAN  Venice  (1881)  257  The  slight  touch  of 
Renaissance  in  some  of  the  capitals.. in  no  sort  takes  away 
from  the  general  purity  of  the  style.  1889  STEVENSON 
Master  of  B.  iv,  This  takes  away  from  the  merit  of  your 
generosity. 

d.  intr.  To  go  away,  make  off :  see  63. 

1850  R.  G,  GUMMING  Hunter's  Life  S.  Afr.  (1902)  125/1 
They  set  the  dogs  after  him,  when  he  took  away  up  the  river. 

79.  Take  back.     a.  trans.  To  take  possession 
of  again,  resume  :  see  simple  senses  and  BACK  adv. 

a  1771  GRAY  Dante  68  Take  back,  what  once  was  yours. 
1908  Daily  Chron.  26  Oct.  4/6  Moliere  never  said, '  I  take 
my  goods  where  I  find  them  ',  but  '  1  take  back  my  goods 
where  I  find  them  '. 

b.  To  withdraw,  retract,  recall,  unsay  (a  state 
ment,  promise,  etc.) :  cf.  BACK  adv.  7. 

1775  ABIGAIL  ADAMS  in  Fam.  Lett. (1876) 86, 1  had. .made 
some  complaints  of  you,  but  I  will  take  them  all  back  again. 
1873  M.  COLLINS  Squire  Silchester  I.  ix.  131,  I  shall  take 
back  my  yes  if  you  are  troublesome. 

c.  To  carry  back  in  thought  to  a  past  time  ;  cf. 
BACK  adit.  4. 

1889  MALLOCK  Enchanted  Isl.  251  These  churches  took 
me  back  to  the  crusaders.  1890  Temple  Bar  Mag.  May  43 
The  boy's  letter  has  taken  me  back  ten  years. 

d.  -  take  aback  (tig.) ;  see  ABACK  adv.  3.  tdiat. 
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?«i86o  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Ho.  HaUiwell  (1890)  II.  j.  6 
Hester  was  never  so  taken  back  in  her  life.  Ibid.  v.  116 
She  was  '  taken  back  ',  as  the  saying  runs. 

e.  intr.  To  go  back,  return.  ?  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  fy  Selv.  To  Rdr.,  Being  quite  lost 
in  a  wilde  and  a  frightful  on  and  on,  I  e'en  took  back  again 
where  I  was.  1889  STEVENSON  Master  of  B.  xi.  284  Having 
. .  forgot  my  presence,  he  took  back  to  his  singing. 

80.  Take  down.     a.  trans.  To  remove  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower,  or  from  an  upright  to  a  prostrate, 
position ;  to  lower ;  to  carry  down ;  to  cut  down, 
fell  (a  tree) ;  to  pull  down  (a  house,  etc. :  imply 
ing  also  ( take  to  pieces')  ;  to  distribute  (type). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  11664  'Joseph*,  sco  said, 'fain  wald  I 
rest  ..  .Son  he  stert  and  tok  hir  dun.  c  1435  Torr.  Portugal 
1426, 1  rede  we  take  down  sayle  &  rowe.  1548  in  E.  Green 
Somerset  Chantries  (1888)  116  One  of  theis  ij  churches 
maye  well  be  spared  and  taken  downe.  a  1653  BINNING 
Serm.  (1845)  425  It  taketh  down  the  tabernacle  of  mortality. 
1751  LABELYE  Westm.  Br,  81  Whilst  the  Arches  were  un 
building  and  taking  down.  1818  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cam. 
bridge  (1886)  1.573  Taking  down  three  trees.  1886  Troy 
(U.S.)  Daily  Times  2  Jan.  1/3  A  boat's  crew.. was  taken 
down  by  a  whale  near  the  Cape  Verde  islands.  1909  R. 
RENWICK  in  Marwick  Edinb.  Guilds  Pref.  6  The  printers, 
seeing  no  early  prospect  of  the  release  of  their  type . . ,  took 
it  down. 

b.  With  various  implications :  (a)  to  swallow ; 
t  (b)  to  cause  (a  speaker)  tu  sit  down  (obs.)  ;  (<r) 
in  Falconry,  to  cause  (a  hawk)  to  fly  down ;  (d) 
in  a  school,  to  get  above  (another  scholar)  in  class ; 
so  of  a  boat  in  a  race,  to  get  in  front  of  (another 
boat) ;  (e}  to  lead  (a  lady)  down  to  dinner  at  a  party. 

1607  B.  JONSON  Volpone  in.  v,  I  will  take  down  poison, 
Eat  burning  coals,  do  any  thing.  1656  in  Burtons  Diary 
(1828)  I.  45  Captain  Hatsel  was  speaking  to  have  the  debate 
put  off  till  Monday,  but  Colonel  Purefoy  took  him  down. 
1667  FAIRFAX  in  Phil.  Tram.  II.  549  Mr.  Morley..was 
advised  by  some  to  take  down  a  spoonful!  of  good  English 
Honey.  1828  SIR  J.  S.  SEBRIGHT  Observ.  Hawking  36 
They  are  always  taken  down  after  having  flown  unsuccess 
fully  at  their  game.  1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Chuz.  xix,  I  took 
him  down  once,  six  boys,  in  the  arithmetic  class.  1848 
THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  v,  Dobbin,  .was  '  taken  down  '  con- 
tinually  by  little  fellows.  1887  MRS.  J.  H.  PERKS  Heather 
Hills  II.  xvitL  308  A  quiet  dinner-party,  with  a  nice,  sensible 
man  to  take  you  down. 

c.  fig.  To  abase,  humble,  humiliate,  abate  the 
pride  or  arrogance  of.     In  quot.  1562,  ?to  rebuke, 
reprimand. 

156*  Child-Marriages  112  She  had  spoken  to  the  said  Cus- 
tance,  and  taken  her  downe  for  the  same.  1593  PKELE  Chron. 
Ediu.  /,  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  395  I'll  take  you  down  a  button-hole. 
1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  755  For  revenge,  and  taking 
down  the  pride  of  this  young  man.  1796  MRS.  M.  ROBINSON 
A*gtBita\l*VJ  He  seems  to  experience,  .satisfaction  in  what 
he  calls  taking  me  down.  1857  MAURICE  Ep.  St.  John  \.  4 
Whatever  takes  down  a  young  man's  conceit  must  be  profit 
able  to  him, 

d.  To  lower,  diminish,  lessen,  abate,  reduce ;  to 
lower  in  health  or  strength,  bring  low,  depress. 
Now  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 

1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  209  As  for  the  Females,.. 
Take  down  their  Mettle,  keep  'em  lean  and  bare.  1719 
BAYNARD //>#///*  (ed.2)  22  By  Degrees  take  down  your  Heat, 
iSix  Self  Instructor  539  Olive  colours. .are  first  put  in 
green,  and  taken  down  again  with  soot.  1836-7  SIR  W. 
HAMILTON  Metaph,  (1877)  I.  xviii.  342  Taken  down  with  a 
bilious  fever.  [See  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.] 

e.  To  write  down  so  as  to  use  or  preserve  (what  is 
said) ;  to  take  a  written  report  or  notes  of. 

1712  W.  ROGERS  Voy.  248,  I  took  down  the  Names  of 
those  that  had  any.  1793  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  (ed.  2)  V.  121 
The  precision  with  which  you  took  down  their  answers. 
1883  MORFILL  Slavonic  Lit.  iii.  48  These  ballads  had  been 
taken  down  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
s88$  C.  H.  EDEN  G.  Donnington  I.  xii.  240  Reporters  would 
take  down  the  speeches. 

81.  Take  forth,     a.  trans.  To  lead  forth,  con 
duct  out  of  a  place;  to  bring  forth,  take  out  of  a 
receptacle,  produce ;  Jig.  to  further,  advance. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2693  (Cott.)  Abram  tok  forth  his  men. 
c  1460  Battle  of Otterburn  xxxvi.  tnChild  Ballads  III.  297/1 
The  letters  fayre  furth  hath  he  tayne.  1530  PALSCR.  748/1,  I 
take  forthe  a  man,  I  avauncehym.  1890  BESANT/Vwcw/ac 
xv,  When  he  [Damien]  was  taken  forth  to  have  his  flesh 
wrenched  oflf  with  red-hot  pincers. 

t  b.  Take  forth  one's  way :  to  go  forth,  set 
forth  (see  25  b) ;  also  absol.  t  to  proceed.  Obs. 

1523  LD.  BERNERS  Frotss.  I.  x.  10  On  the  iiii.  day  they 
toke  forth  theyr  way.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  $  Selv.  187 
We  shall  take  forth  to  our  last. 

t  O.  To  learn  ;  transf.  to  teach  :  ^  takeout,  85  f. 

1530  PALSGR.  748/1,  I  take  forthe,  as  a  childe,  or  a  scoler 
dotbe  a  newe  lesson,/*  apprens..  .Take  hym  forthe  a  newe 
lesson.  1549  T.  SOMH  Latimers  vnd  Serm.  l>cf.  Edw.  VI 
To  Rdr.  (Arb.)  50  The  gettynge  of  goodes  and  rytches, 
before  thou  hast  well  learned  and  taken  furth  of  the  lesson, 
of  well  vsyng  thesame.  1581  SAVILE  Tacitus,  Hist.  \\.  Ixxxiv. 
(1591)  102  Taught  by  ill  masters,  hee  tooke  foorth  [L.  didicit\ 
a  bad  lesson. 

82.  Take  in. 

*  trans,  a.  To  take,  draw,  or  receive  into  itself, 
or  into  something  (see  simple  senses  and  IN  adv.} ; 
to  admit,  absorb,  imbibe ;  to  receive  as  a  tributary; 
to  eat  or  drink,  to  swallow  ;  to  breathe  in,  inhale ; 
to  take  on  board  (a  ship).  In  quot.  1583  absol.  to 
admit  or  let  in  water,  to  leak. 

13..  Cursor  M.  6066  (Cott.)  SiJ>en  sal  ilk  hus  in  take  A 
clene  he-lambe,  wit-vten  sake.  (1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  i. 
4  It  takes  in  to  him  xl.  ober  ryuers.  1495  Trevisa's  Earth, 
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De  P.  R.  xvn.  ii.  (W.de  W.)  N  j  b/2  Full  of  hplys  to  take  in 
ayre.  1583  Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis  Pref.  104  in  Sat.  P,  Kef. 
(S.T.S.)35oHefattishisscheiptakinatluifeandlie.  1585  J'. 
WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  \,  x.  12  b,  We  took  in  fresh 
water  out  of  a  wel.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  (1637) 
547  The  River  Trent. .taking  in  the  River  Soure  from  the 
field  of  Leicester.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  I mpr.  (1757)  II. 
103  The  first  of  these  takes  in  their  Nourishment  by  their 
external.  .Absorbent  Vessels.  1777  HAMILTON  Wks.  (1886) 
VII.  510  The  ships  are  taking  in  water  and  provisions  for 
two  months.  1890  Chamb.  Jrnl.  10  May  292/1  She  took 
in  amazingly  little  water.  1892  Harper's  Mag.  Sept.  596/2 
It.  .readily  takes  in  and  yields  moisture. 

b.  To  receive  (money)  in  payment,  subscriptions, 
etc. ;  to  receive  and  undertake  (work)  to  be  done 
in  one's  own  house  for  pay. 

1699  in  Millington's  Sale  Catal.  Skinner  fy  Hampden 
Libraries^  Subscriptions  are  taken  in  by  John  Hartley,  over 
against  Gray's-Inn  in  Holborn.  183*  Examiner  403/1  She 
took  in  washing  only  for  her  amusement.  1889  MRS.  K. 
KENNARD  Landing  Prize^  II.  xii.  209  We  supported  our 
selves.,  by  taking  in  plain  needle-work.  1892  Idler  June 
547  He  was  taking  in  more  money  than  he  had  ever  taken 
in  before. 

c.  To   subscribe   for   and   receive   regularly  (a 
newspaper  or  periodical) :   =sense  15  d. 

i7xa  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  488  F  2  Their  Father  having 
refused  to  take  in  the  Spectator.  1779  MACKENZIE  in  Mirror 
No.  2  p  3  A  coffee-house,  where  it  is.. taken  in  for  the  use 
of  the  customers.  1891  Btackw.  Mag.  CL.  704/1  Many  of 
them  take  in  the  French  paper  just  as  they  buy  '  Punch  '. 

d.  Cards.  To  take  (a  card)  into  one's  hand  from 
the  pack. 

1879  '  CAVENDISH  '  Card  Ess.,  etc.  69  The  holder  of  the  ace 
of  trumps  ruffed,  i.  e.  he  put  out  four  cards  and  took  in  the 
stock.  1891  Field  28  Nov.  843/1  If  the  non-dealer  takes  in 
the  king,  he  ought,  .to  lead  it. 

e.  To  lead  or  conduct  into  a  house,  room,  etc. 
£•1450  CffV.  Myst.  xxvii.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  268  Take  hym  in, 

serys,  be  the  honde.  1803  Temple  Bar  Mag.  XCVIII.  469 
John  took  Miss  Everard  m  to  supper. 

f.  To  receive  or  admit  as  inmate  or  guest. 

1539  BIBLE  (Great)  Matt.  xxv.  35,  I  was  herbourlesse,  and 
ye  toke  me  in  [Wvcu  herboriden  me:  TINDALE,  Geneva t 
lodged  me).  1561  J.  MOUNTGOMERY  in  Archaeologia  XLVII. 
231  Hospitalles.  .then  the  poore  souldior.  .shoulde  be  taken 
yn,  cured,.. and  healed.  1702  ROWE  Tamerl.  iv.  i,  Why 
stand  thy.  .Doors  still  open  To  take  the  wretched  in  ?  1840 
y™l.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  I.  in.  265  Invalid  horses  are  taken  m 
..and  treated  at  the  hospital.  1849  Ibid.  X.  n.  413  No 
tenant-cottager  shall  take  m  any  lodger. 

tg.  To  receive  or  accept  into  some  relation 
(e.  g,  into  surrender,  or  as  hostage  or  ally).  Obs. 

1602  LD.  MOUNTJOY  Let.  in  Moryson  I  tin.  it.  (1617)  214 
By  the  generall  advice  of  the  Counsell  I  tooke  in  Turlough 
mac  Henry.  1606  MARSTON  Sophonisba  11.  i,  Her  father.. 
on  suddain  shall  take  in  Revolted  Syphax. 

f  h.  To  capture,  take  prisoner,  conquer  (in  war) ; 
to  *  take  *  a  town.  Cf.  sense  2.  Obs. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI. 285  Leo.,wente  to  Seynt 
Peter.,  wib  be  letayne,  and  was  i-take  in,  and  his  eyjen 
i-put  out,  and  his  tonge  i-kut.  of.  1535  COVBRDAU  Jer. 
xlix.  i  Why  hath  youre  kynge  then  taken  Gad  in?  1684 
Scaitderbcg  Kediv.  v.  109  His  Majesty  took  in  Raskaw, 
a  Considerable  place  on  the  Deinster.  1709  H.  FELTON  Diss. 
Classics  (1718)  10  Open  Places  are  easily  taken  in. 

i.  To  bring  into  smaller  compass,  draw  in,  reduce 
the  extent  of,  contract,  make  smaller ;  to  shorten, 
narrow,  or  tighten  ;  to  furl  (a  sail). 

Take  in  a  reef:  to  roll  or  fold  up  a  reef  in  a  sail  so  as  to 
shorten  the  sail:  see  REEF  sb.1  i. 

c  1515  Cocke  Lortlts  B.  12  Mayne  corfe  toke  in  a  refu 
byforce.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evan?.  T,  n.  153  But  I 
must  contract  my  selfe,  and  take  in  this  saile  of  speech. 
<zi8oo  COWPER  Horace  it.  Ode  x.vi,  If  fortune  fill  thy  sail.. 


ail.  1848  THACKERAV  Van.  Fair  xliii,  Sure  everyone  of 
me  frocks  must  be  taken  in, — it's  such  a  skeleton  I'm  grow 
ing.  1889  DOYLE  Micah  Clarke  xxvii.  281, 1  took  in  one  hole 
of  my  sword-belt  on  Monday.  1897  Outing^.  S.)  XXX. 
255/1  Take  in  leaders  when  about  a  team's  length  from  corner ; 
then  take  in  wheelers  a  bit,  ofT-wheeler  more  than  near— in 
fact,  many  only  lake  in  off-wheel  rein  a  couple  of  inches. 

j.  To  enclose  (a  piece  of  land,  etc.)  ;  to  take 
into  possession  (a  territory,  a  common),  or  into 
cultivation  (a  waste)  ;  to  include;  to  annex. 

C1539  in  G.  J.  Aungier  Syon  Man.  (1840)  131  To  dyche 
in  and  take  in  our  comyn.  1633  G.  HEHBERT  Temple^  Sun 
day  vi,  Christ  hath  took  in  this  piece  of  ground,  And  made 
a  garden  there.  1697  in  Picton  L'fool  Munic.  Rec.  (1883) 
I.  288  Others  have  a  design  to  take  in  some  Commons  near 
Mosse  Lake.  1845  ^rw/. R.  Agric. Soc.  VI.  11.301  Numerous 
waste  patches  along  the  sides  of  wide  roads  have  been  taken 
in.  1893  Nat.  Obsen:  5  Aug.  290/2  France  is  determined 
to  take  in  all  Siam.  1897  D.  SLADEN  in  Windsor  Mag.  Jan. 
378/1  A  new  alcove  [has  been]  formed  by  taking  in  one  of 
the.. landings. 

k.  To  admit  into  a  number  or  list ;  to  include, 
comprise,  embrace ;  spec,  to  include  in  the  con 
sideration,  take  into  account  (quot.  1752);  to 
include  in  a  journey  or  visit  (£/.,£.). 

1647  HAMMOND  Power  of  Keys  111.23  He  hath  taken  in  all 
the  antient  Church-writers  into  hU  catalogue.  1697  DKVUKN 
Virg.^  Life  (1721)  I.  30  Virgil  was  a  great  Mathematician, 
which,  in  the  Sense  of  those  times,  took  in  Astrology.  175* 
HUME  Ess.  jr  Treat.  (1777)  I.  106  In  the  former  case,  many 
circumstances  must  be  taken  in.  1870  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Cony,  (ed,  2)  I.  App.  712  Writers  who. .did  not  understand 
that  his  jurisdiction  took  in  Kent.  1879  LUBBOCK  Addr. 
Pol.  <V  Editt,.  lii.  55  Attention  will  be  concentrated  on  the  ' 
four  subjects  taken  in.  1883  BACON  Diet.  Boston*  Mass. 
15?  Tuc  oui*of'lowacr  who  fails  to  ukc*ui  a  trip  to  Taft's. 


1.  To  receive  into  or  grasp  with  the  mind ;  to 
apprehend,  comprehend,  understand,  realize;  to 
absorb  or  imbibe  mentally,  to  learn  ;  to  conceive. 

a  1677  HALE  Print.  Orig.  Man.  \.  i.  12  A  created  Under 
standing  can  never  take  in  the  fulness  of  the  Divine  Excel 
lencies.  1685  BAXTER  Farapkr.  N.  T.  Matt.  xiii.  18-19  % 
not  understanding  is  meant  also,  Not  considering  it  to  take 
it  in.  1711  STEELE  Spcct.  No.  79  P  5  There  is  no  end  of 
Affection  taken  in  at  the  Eyes  only.  1810  LADY  GKANVILLE 
Lett.  (1894)  1. 16  She  plays,  .on  the  pianoforte,  and  takes  in 
science  kindly  from  Mr.  Smart.  1877  FREEMAN  JVortn. 
Contj.  (ed.  3)  I.  App.  731  Writers  who  do  not  take  in  the 
position  of  an  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons.  1887  BARING- 
GOULD  Gaverocks  III.  li.  140  Sluggish  minds,  .require  time 
to  take  in  new  notions. 

m.  To  comprehend  in  one  view  (physical  or 
mental) ;  to  perceive  at  a  glance. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Eye,  In  man.,  the  eye  is.. 
so  ordered,  as  to  take  in  nearly  the  hemisphere  before  it. 
1800-24  CAMPBELL  View  St.  Leonard's  18  The  eagle's 
vision  cannot  take  it  in.  1878  Scribncr's  Mag.  XV.  583/2 
We . .  turned  our  heads  from  side  to  side, . .  the  better  to  take 
in  the  full  force  of  the  effect. 

n.  To  believe  or  accept  unquestioningly. 

1864  Spectator  No.  1875.  640  The  Undergraduates  took  it 
all  in  and  cheered  Lord  Robert  Cecil  as  their  future  repre 
sentative.  1888  FARJEON  Miser  Farebrotfar  II.  xiii.  16; 
Jeremiah  listened  and  took  it  all  in. 

o.  To  deceive,  cheat,  trick,  impose  upon,  colloq. 

1740  tr.  De  Mouhy's  Fort.  Country. Maid  (1741)  I.  132 
The  Griparts  were  never  taken  in  yet,  and  what's  more  never 
will.  1745  FIKLDING  True  Patriot  No.  9  Wks.  1775  IX.  310 
They  are  fairly  taken  in,  and  imposed  upon  to  believe  we 
have. .as  much  money  as  ever.  1754  E.  MOOR  in  World 
No.  96  III.  234,  I  am  almost  of  opinion  that  (in  the  fashion 
able  phrase)  he  is '  taking  me  in  '.  1809  W.  IRVING  Kmckcrb. 
v.  iv.  (1849)  277  A  contest  of  skill  between  two  powers,  which 
shall  overreach  and  take  in  the  other.  1846  LANUOR  Imag. 
Conv,  Wks.  II.  228/1  Nobody  shall  ever  take  me  in  again 
to  do  such  an  absurd  and  wicked  thing.  1884  GKO.  DESMAN 
in  Law  Rep.  29  Ch.  Div.  473  The  Plaintiff  has . .  been  taken 
in  and  misled. 

p.  To  offer  (a  subject)  for  examination. 

a  1890  LIDDON  Life  Pust-y  (1893)  I.  20  The  poets  and 
historians  who,  at  that  time,  were  taken  in  by  candidates  fur 
Classical  Honours  at  Oxford. 

**intr.  fq.  To  go  in,  'put  in',  enter.  Obs. 

1654  H.  L'EsTKANGE  Chas.  /  (1655)  88  Taking  m  at  a 
Cooks  shop  where  he  supt.  1677  JOHNSON  in  RaysCorr, 
(1848)  127  Great  shoals  of  salmon,  which  often  take  in  at 
the  mouths  of  our  rivers. 

f  r.  Take  in  with  :  to  take  part  with,  side  with, 
agree  with.  Obs. 

1597-8  BACON  Ess.,  Faction  (Arb.)  80  It  is  commonly  scene 
that  men  once  placed,  take  in  with  the  contrarie  faction  to 
that  by  which  they  enter.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWN  Pseud. 
Epid.  i.  vii.  (1686)  20  Justinian  took  in  with  Hippocrates 
and  reversed  the  decree.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Gcvt.  ting. 
i.  xxxiv.  (1739)  51  Kings  doubting  to  lose  their  Game,  took 
in  with  the  weaker,  a  1734  NORTH  Lives  (1826)  I.  3  If  lie 
had  acted  in  these  mens  measures,  and  betraying  his  master, 
took  in  with  them. 

83.  Take  off.     *  transitive  senses. 

a.  To  remove  from  the  position  or  condition  of 
being  on  (with  various   shades  of  meaning) ;   to 
lift  off,  pull  off,  cut  off,  rub  off,  detach,  subtract, 
deduct:  see  simple  senses  and  OFF  adv. 

a\yx>  Cursor  M.  14318  He  bad.. Of  be  tumb  tak  of  be 
Hdd.  1495  Ledger-bk.A.Halyburton  4080111  of  that  sek,  the 
bat  of-tan  is  17!!.  15*.  3.  ci53oH.  RHOUES  Bk.  Nurture  \\\ 
Babtes  Bk.  67  With  your  Trenchour  knyfe  take  of  such 
fragmentes.  1644  WINTHROP  Hist.  New  Eng.  (1825)  II.  199 
He  took  off  all  her  commodities,  but  not  at  so  good  rates  as 
they  expected.  17^03  Art  fy  Myst.  Vintners  57  Take  off  the 
skim,  and  beat  it  together  with  6  Eggs.  1709  STEELE 
Taller  No.  5  p8  A  Cannon  Ball  took  off  his  Head.  1780 
COXE  Russ.  Disc.  267  M.  Engel ..  takes  off  twenty-nine 
degrees  from  the  longitude  of  Kamtchatka,  as  laid  down  by 
the  Russians.  1852  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XIII.  i.  80  Re 
peated  crops  of  hay  are  taken  off  without  any  return, 
Mod.  Isn't  his  name  on  the  list  ?  No,  it  lias  been  taken  off. 
(£)  spec.  To  remove  from  the  person,  divest 
oneself,  or  another,  of,  doff  (a  garment,  etc.). 

a  13/00  Cursor  M.  9070  (Cott.)  *  Tas  of,  he  said,  'mi 
kinoes  croun.1  13..  Ibid.  8116  (G«tt.)  \Vtf>  J>is  [>e  king  tok 
of  hisgloue.  1485  CAXTON  Chas.  Gt.  212  He.. took  of  hys 
clothes,  a  1548  HALL  Ckron.,  Edw.  iy  234  He  toke  of 
hys  cappe,  and  made  a  low  and  sotempne  obeysance.  1662 
J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius'  Voy.  Ambass.  140  A  little  Cap  like 
a  CaUotte.  .they  never  take  off.  1736  LEDIARD  Life  Marl- 
borougk  III.  422  The  Armour  was  taken  off.  1850  Tail's 
Mag.  XVII.  465/1  She  took  off  her  shawl.  1891  Murray's 
Mag.  Apr.  531  He  never  takes  off  his  boots  and  spurs. 

(c)  To  remove  or  convey  (a  person)  from  on 
shore,  from  a  rock,  or  from  on  board  ship. 

1883  BUCHANAN  Love  mt  for^  Ever  v.  ii.  261  He  had 
arranged.. to  be  taken  off  one  night,  and  to  sail  with  them 
right  away.  1889  Eng.  lllustr.  Mag.  Dec.  267,  I  might  be 
able  to  support  life  on  board  of  her  until  the  Ruby  took  me 
off.  1890  Standard  12  Dec.  5/7  The  passengers  were  taken 
off  and  landed  safely. 

(rf)  absol.  To  clear  the  table  after  a  meal :  = 
take  awayy  78  b.  (e}  intr.  im  pass, :  see  sense  58  f. 

1828  J.  T.  SMITH  Xollfkcns  I.  91  Nor  do  I  think  wine  was 
even  mentioned  until  the  servants  were  ordered  to '  take  off'. 

b.  trans.   To   drink  to  the  bottom,  or  at  one 
draught ;  to  drink  off,  '  toss  off*. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  in,  xv.  271  She  dranke  to  him  a 
cup  of  poysoned  liquor  :  and  hauing  taken  off  almost  halfe. 
she  reached  him  the  rest.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius 
Voy.  Ambass.^  Many  Muscovian  women  took  offtheir  Cups 
as  smartly  as  they  [their  husbands]  did.  1724  RAMSAY  Steer 
her  upt  etc.  ii,  See  that  shining  glass  of  cUuet..'1'ake  it  aff, 


and  let's  have  mair  o't.     1850  HAWTHORNE  Scarlet  L.  iv, 
And,  that  thou  mayest  live,  take  off  this  draught. 

C.  To  lead  away  summarily;  reft,  to  go  away, 
take  one's  departure,  be  off. 

1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  xxiv,  He.. took  himself  off  on  tip 
toe.  1850  Tail's  Mag.  XVII.  609/1  The  guilty  parties  had 
taken  themselves  off.  1894  PARRY  Stud.  Gt.  L'omposerst 
Schubert  230  In  dread  of  being  taken  off  as  a  soldier.  Mod. 
He  was  arrested  and  taken  off  to  prison.  The  child  was 
taken  off  to  bed. 

d.  To  lead  away  or  draw  off  (in  fig.  sense) ;   to 
divert,  distract,  dissuade;    fto   free,   rid   (const. 

front} ;   t  to  remove  the  opposition  of  by  bribery 
or  corruption,  to  buy  off  (ols.}. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  n.  iii.  36  It  makes  him,  and  it  marres 
him;  it  sets  him  on,  and  it  takes  him  off.  121626  BACON 
A'c:u  Ail.  (1900)  24  And  hee..in  great  Courtesie  tooke 
us  off,  and  descended  to  aske  us  Questions  of  our  Voyage 
and  Fortunes.  1670  H.  STUUBE  Plus  Ultra  u  This 
Philosophy,  .taking  us  off  from  the  Pedantisinof  Philology. 
1702  tr.  I.e  Clerks  Prim.  Fathers  27  Having  not  undertaken 
to  take  them  off  from  this  Opinion,  a  1704  Coutpl.  Servant. 
Afaid'ted.  7)  58  You  must  endeavour  to  take  off  your  Mistress 
from  all  the  care  you  can.  a  1715  BuRNET<?tC/I  Tint*  (1823) 
I-  467  The  chief  men  that  promoted  this  were  taken  off  (as 
the  word  then  was  for  corrupting  members).  1890  Ftss 
Double  Knot  vii,  The  conversation  took  oft  his  attention. 

e.  To  remove  or  withdraw  from  office,  or  from 
some  position  or  relation  ;  to  dismiss ;  to  withdraw 
(a  coach,  train,  etc.)  from  running. 

,i?4S  WARD  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  369  Whom  the 
Emperor  had  appointed  povernour . .  but  afterwards . .  de 
signed  to  have  taken  him  off.  1768  J.  BYRON  Xart:  Pata- 
i  gonia  (ed.  2)  189  The  centinel  was  taken  off,  and  we  were 
allowed  to  look  about  us  a  little.  1858  Jrnl.  A*.  Agric.  Soc. 
XIX.  i.  144  My  early  calves. .  I  allow  to  sutk  the  cows  for 
a  fortnight,  tjien  take  them  off.  1892  Field  28  May  779/3 
The  coaches. .  will  be  taken  off  for  one  or  more  days.  Mod. 
Several  trains  will  be  taken  off  on  Bank  Holiday. 

f.  To  remove  by  death,  put  to  death,  kill, '  carry 
off',  cut  off:  said  of  a  person  (esp.  an  assassin),  of 
disease,  devouring  animals,  etc. 

1605  (see  TAKING  vbl.sb.  6|,  1608  SHAKS.  Per.  iv.  Piol.  14 
:  To  take  off  by  treasons  knife.  1618  BOLTON  Ffarus  (1636) 
224  Himselfe  taken  off  by  sudden  death.  1683  BUKNET  tr. 
Marc's  Utopia  Pref.,  The  hiring  of  Assassinates  to  take  off 
Enemies.  1701  W.  WOTTON  Hist.  Koine,  AL-x.  ii.  487 
Diseases,  .took  off  very  many  of  them.  1770  LAKGHOHNK 
Plutarch  (1879)  II.  828/2  Ptolemy  of  Cyprus,  .took  himself 
off  by  poison.  1832  Examiner  6/2  Up  to  the  2oth  of 
November  about  thirty  people  had  been  taken  off  by 
cholera.  1840  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  I.  in.  258  The  mangold- 
wurzel  was.,  taken  off  early  by  the  fly. 

g.  To  remove  (something  imposed),  esp.  so  as  to 
relieve  those  subject  to  it. 

1393  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  in.  iii.  135  Oh  God,  oh  God,  that  ere 
this  tongue  of  mine,  That  laytl  the  Sentence,,  .should  take 
it  off  againe.  1660  INGKI.O  Bentiv.  fy  Ur.  n.  (1683)  147  You 
think  to  take  off  this  Inconvenience.  1726  '  PHII.ALKTHKS* 
in  J.  Kcr  Mem,  p.  iii,  If  he  would  afiree  to  the  taking 
off  the  Penal  Laws.  1737  Geutl.  Mag.  VII.  Mar.  172/1  To 
give  immediate  Kase  to  his  Majesty's  Subjects,  by  taking 
off  some  of  the  Taxes  which  are  most  burthensome  to  the 
Poor.  1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVII.  3->y/^  The  ecclesiastical 
courts  may.  .take  off  the  penance.  1879  M.  J.  GUEST  Lcct. 
Hist.Eng.y\v.  127  He  pleased  the  people  greatly  by  taking 
off  a  heavy  tax.  1889  M.  GRAY  Reptoack  Anneslty  in.  ii, 
The  three  months'  embargo  was  now  taken  off. 

h.  To  remove  or  do  away  with  (a  quality,  con 
dition,  etc.). 

1605  SHAKS.  Mticb.  v.  viii.  71  Who. .by  selfe  and  violent 
hands,  Tooke  off  her  life.  z6n  —  Cynib.  v.  ii.  2  The  heaui- 
nesse  and  guilt  within  my  bosome,  Takes  off  my  manhood. 
1652  FRENCH  York  sh.  Spa  x.  90  They  ..should  take  the  water 
a  little  warm'd  first.. the  cold  being  just  taken  off.  1691 
COSSF.T  Pratt.  Spir.  Crts.  (1700)  To  Rdr.,  Which  thing., 
may.. take  off  the  Edge  of  Detraction.  1737  BRACKEN 
Farriery  I  mpr,  (1756)  I.  227  One  or  two  Purges  will  take 
off  the  Running  at  his  Mouth.  1885  MKS.  LYNN  LISTON 
Chr.  Kirkland  II.  vi.  189  The  smartest  and  prettiest  kind 
of  cap . .  took  off  the  severity  of  her  smoothly  braided  hair. 

f  (6)  To  do  away  with,  disprove,  confute.  Obs. 
1630  PRYNNE  Anti-Armin.  147, 1  must  needs  take  off  two 
principall  daring  objections.  x68a  CREECH  tr.  Lucretius 
(1683)  Notes  26  After  that  I  shall  take  off  his  exceptions 
against  Providence.  1695  J.  HOWARDS  Perfect.  Script.  478 
To^take  off  this  seeming  argument. 

i.  (a}  To  make  or  obtain  (an  impression)  from 
something  ;  to  print  off.  In  quot.  1660,  to  receive 
as  an  impression  (inyfg;  sense). 

1660  tr.  Amyraldus*  Treat,  cone.  Relig.  lit.  viii.  489  Those 
[languages]  which  live.. take  off  better  the  impression  and 
graces  of  the  language  of  the  Propht,....  1707  HEARNE 
Collect.  24  Jan.  {O.  H.  S.)  I.  320  The  Stationers  were  obliged 
..  to  take  off  200  Copies  of  any  Book.  1817  G.  ROSE 
Diaries  (1860)  1. 19  note,  He  had  an  impression  of  500  taken 
off.  \%*$  New  Monthly  Mag.  XV.234/I  The  expedient,  .of 
taking  off  an  impression  in  some  soft  substance. 

(//)  To  make  (a  figure  of  something) ;  trans/,  to 
draw  a  likeness  of,  to  portray  :  »  sense  33  b. 

01719  ADDISON  (J.),  Take  off  all  their  models  in  wood. 
1835-40  HALIUUKTON  Clockm.  (1862)  306  A  native  artist  of 
great  promise . .  that  is  come  to  take  us  oft*.  1855  THACKERAY 
efttoettHtt  xliv,  Then  Clive  proposed,  .to  take  his  head  off; 
and  made  an  excellent  likeness  m  chalk  of  his  uncle.  1890 
1  R.  BoUHUnreOD1  CoL  Reformer ^1891)  i8j  A  young  lady 
who  could  take  off  a  horse  like  that — the  dead  image  of  him 
— -could  do  anything. 

(c}  To  measure  off;  to  determine  or  mark  the 
position  of :  cf.  sense  32  c. 

1703  SM EATON  Edystone  L.  §  97  In  this  way  I  took  off  35 
.  .of  the  most  remarkable  points,.  .These  35  primary  points 
having  been  determined  as  above. 

j.  To   imitate  or  counterfeit,   esp.  by  way  of 


TAKE. 

mockery;  to  mimic, caricature,  burlesque, parody ; 
to  make  a  mock  of.  colloq. 

1750  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1702)  III.  85  He  has  since  been 
taken  off  by  a  thousand  authors:  but  never  really  imitated 
by  any  one.  1760-71  H.  ^v.QOK.v.FoolofOua^.  (1809)  II. 
120  He  so  perfectly  counterfeited  or  took  off,  as  they  call  it, 
the  real  Christian,  that  many  looked  to  see  him.  .taken  alive 
into  Heaven.  1789  MRS,  Piozzi  "Joitrn.  France  I.  240  At 
the  hazard  of  being  taken  off  and  held  up  for  a  laughing 
stock.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  n.  vii.  F  20,  I  can  take  off  a 
cat  to  the  life :  suppose  I  was  to  mew  a  certain  number  of 
times?  a  1845  HOOD  Faithless  Nelly  Gray  v,  She  made 
him  quite  a  scoff;  And  when  she  saw  his  wooden  legs, 
Began  to  take  them  off !  1879  MINTO  Defoe  40  One  of  the 
pamphlets  which  he  professed  to  take  off  in  his  famous  squib. 
k.  absoL  with//ww  :  To  detract  from,  diminish, 
lessen  :  -  58  e,  78  c. 

1701  W.  WOTTON  Hist.  Rome  264  This  gradual  Advance 
ment  took  off  from  the  Obscurity  of  his  Birth.  1753 
CHAMBERS  Cyct.  Supp.  s.  v.  Sal,  A  defect  or  flaw,  which 
took  off  very  much  from  the  value  of  the  gem.  1773  [J. 
RICHARDSON]  tr.  Witland's  Agathon  Pref.  14  There  are 
many  allusions  in  it  to  modern  customs,  .which  take  off  in 
a  great  measure  from  the  antique  cast. 

1.  To  close  the  stitches  in  knitting  ;  to  knit  off. 
Also  absol. 

1849  ESTHER  COPLEY  Knitting-tk.  12  By  reversing  the 
right  hand  pin,  so  inserting  it  in  two  stitches,  not  in  front 
but  at  the  back  of  the  left  hand  pin,  and  knitting  them  off 
as  one.  This  [way  of  reducing  the  number  of  stitches]  is 
called  '  taking  off  at  the  back  \ 

**  intr,  m.  To  abate,  grow  less,  decrease  ;  (of 
rain)  to  cease. 

1776  COOK  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVI.  447,  I  judged  it  was 
about  high  water,  and  that  the  tides  were  taking  off,  or 
decreasing.  1854  H.  MILLER  Sch.  fy  Schttt.  xxi.  (1858)  463 
No  sooner  had  it  [the  hurricane]  begun  to  take  off  than  I 
.set  out  for  the  scene  of  its  ravages.  1878  STEVENSON  Inland 
l^oy.  20  The  rain  took  off  near  Laeken.  1899  F.  T.  HULLEN 
Log  Sea-waif^  The  breeze  now  began  to  take  off  a  bit,  and 
more  sail  was  made. 

n.  To  go  off,  start  off,  run  away ;  to  branch 
off  from  a  main  stream.  (Cf.  63,  63  b.) 

c  1813  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Stories Ch,  Catech.  xui.  (1873)  112 
Dick  ran  out.  .and  took  off  into  the  great  bazar.  1825  WATER- 
TON  Wand.  S.  Atner.  in.  iv.  265  The  Indian  took  off  into 
the  woods.  1888  \qth  Cent.  Jan.  44  The  second  [head 
water  of  the  Hugli]  takes  off  from  the  Ganges  about  forty 
miles  eastward  from  the  BhagirathL 

(b}  To  start  in  leaping;  to  commence  a  leap. 
(Opp.  to  LAND  v,  8  b.) 

1814  Sporting  Mag.'XLlll.y&i  The  spot  where  the  horse 
took  off  to  where  he  landed,  is  above  eighteen  feet.  1889 
Boy's  Own  Paper  7  Sept.  780/3  Competitors  should  be 
encouraged  to  take-off  with  accuracy.  1892  Strand  Mag. 
III.  633/2  The  last  attitude  one  would  imagine  a  horse  to 
adopt  in  '  taking  off'  for  a  jump. 

(c)  Croquet.  To  make  a  stroke  from  contact 
with  another  ball  so  as  to  send  one's  own  ball 
nearly  or  quite  in  the  direction  in  which  the  mallet 
is  aimed  :  cf.  TAKE-OFF  sb.  4. 

1872  PRIOR  Notes  on  Croquet  48  It  were  an  improvement 
..to  tether  a  ball  in  the  centre  of  the  ground,  which  at 
starting  should  be  hit  by  the  players  from  a  spot  in  the 
middle  of  the  left-hand  boundary.  Taking  off  from  this 
tethered  ball,  they  might  go  to  any  part  of  the  Jawn. 

84.  Take  on.  ^transitive  senses. 

a.  See  simple  senses   and   ON  adv. :   in  quot. 
1877,  to  take  on  board  (opp.  to  take  off^  833  (c)). 

c  1579  MONTGOMERIE  Misc.  Poems  xlviii.  140  Tak  on  sour 
babert  luifabuird.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  258  (Cards,  Playing) 
The  ink  or  colour . .  is . .  laid  on  the  types  and  blocks . .  and  the 
impressions  [are]  taken-on  to  thick  drawing  paper  by  means 
of  a  suitable  press.  1877  Scribncr's  Mag.  XV.  14/1  He  took 
on  the  passengers  who  stood  clustered  on  the  wharf. 

(£)  fTo  pnt  on,  don  (clothing,  etc.)  obs.\  to 
'  put  on  '  or  add  (flesh,  etc.)  :  see  PUT  v.  46  f  (a). 

1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  56  pe  den  xal  warn  alle  be  gylde 
brej>eren  b*  be  in  toune,  for  to  lakyn  on  here  hodis..and 
comen  to  messe.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  ofAymon  xxii.  494 
Thenne  they  went,  &  toke  on  the  beste  clothyng  that  they 
had.  1583  Satir.  Poems  Reform.,  Life  Bp.  St.  Androis  1069 
On  agray  bonnet  hetackis.  1847  Jrnl.  K.Agric.Soc.\l\\. 
n.  392  Sheep,  .thrive  very  well  and  take  on  flesh  rapidly. 
1850  Ibid.  XI.  11.  600  The  animal  being  thus  gradually  pre 
pared  to  take  on  that  increased  amount  of  muscle  and  fat. 

t  (c)  To  take  up  (arms)j  to  arm  oneself:  see 
90  a  (c ) .  Sc.  Obs. 

1565  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  355  Thair  rebellis  ar 
planelie  conspyrit  togidder,  takm  on  arms.  1567  Ibid.  524 
Thai  have  takin  on  armes  to  puneis  the  authouris  of  the 
said  cruel!  murthour. 

b.  To  assume,  *  put  on '  (a  form,  quality,  etc.) 
=  sense  i6a:   to  assume,  begin  to  perform  (an 
action  or  function)  (cf.  17);  to  contract,  begin  to 
be  affected  by,  *  calch '  (cf.  44  b,  c). 

1799  KENTISH  in  Beddoes  Cpntrib.  Phys.  <$•  Hied.  Knowl. 
258  He  took  on  that  peevish  irritability  so  unhappy  for  the 
individual.  1842  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  III.  n,  331  The 
blanched  leaves  soon  take  on  the  appearance  of  frost-bitten 
celery.  1869  G.  LAWSON  Dis.  Eye  (1874)  41  The  ulcer., 
took  on  a  healing  action,  and  soon  cicatrized.  1893  M. 
GKAY  Last  Sentence  in.  v,  The  deep,  mysterious  eyes 
would  take  on  a  deeper  charm. 

(b)  To  adopt  (an  idea,  etc.)  ;  to  accept  mentally. 

1890  Pict.  World  4  Sept.  208/2  That  belonged  to  the  days 
before  its  author  '  took  on  religion  ',  as  the  Methodists  term 
it.  1893  Nat.  Observ.  23  Sept.  472/2  He  is  prepared  to 
throw  over  all  his  convictions  pretty  much  as  he  took  them  on. 
(<r)  To  apprehend  with  the  senses;  to  perceive, 
'  catch  '.  rare. 

1827  L>.  JOHNSON  Imt,  Field  Sports  45,  I  have  heard  the 


natives  assert  that  they  take  on  the  scent  of  the  deer  many 
hours  after  they  have  passed. 

c.  To  take  (a  person)  into  one's  employment,  or 
upon  one's  staff,  to  engage  (also^.)  ;  to  accept  in 
marriage  ;  to  receive  into  fellowship. 

i6nG.  BLVttDE,LL\n£ucc/euc&MSS.(Hist.  MSS.  Comm.) 
97  If  Holland  take  any  companies  on.  1625  MASSINGER 
New  Way  n.  iii,  I'll  not  give  her  the  advantage. .To. .say 
she  was  forced  To  buy  my  wedding-clothes,  and  took  me 
on  With  a  plain  riding-suit  and  an  ambling  nag.  1826 
Examiner  631/1  The  large  manufacturers  are  about  taking 
on  a  considerable  number  of  hands.  1893  J.  B.  THOMPSON 
in  Chicago  Advance,  20  July,  A  number  of  catechumens 
were  taken  on  during  the  year. 

d.  To  undertake ;  to  begin  to  handle  or  deal 
with,  to  'tackle'. 

[Vi3>5  Spec.  Gy  Warw.  267  Alias  !  what  sholen  hij  onne 
take,  pat  wolden  here  her  god  forsake  purwsinne  of  fleschly 
liking  ?]  1422  [see  TAKING  vbl.  sb.  6J.  1885  Graphic 
3  Jan.  1 1/3  He.,  so  frightened  the  other.,  cowards  that.,  they 
did  not  care  to  '  take  him  on  '.  1898  Daily  News  10  Mar. 
7/1  We  cannot  take  on  both  jobs.  1900  SIR  R.  BULLER 
ibid.  12  Nov.  3/4,  I  had  taken  on  a  task,  and  I  was  bound 
to  see  it  through. 

e.  To  undertake  the  management  of  (a  farm, 
etc.),  esp.  in  succession  or  continuance. 

1861  Temple  Bar  Mag,  III.  474  When  I  was  twenty-two, 
my  father  died,  and  I  took  on  the  farm.  1889  MKS.COMYNS 
CARR  Marg.  Maliphant  II.  xix.  70,  I  want  him  to  take  on 
another  small  farm.  1892  Cornh.  Mae:  Oct.  346  It  will  be 
quite  impossible  for  me  to  take  on  the  lease  again, 
ff.  To  assert,  asseverate  (cf.  17  c).  Obs.  rare. 

1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  \\.  (1882)  26  Yet  will  they 
sweare,  protest,  and  take  on  woonder fully,  that  it  is  very 
new,  fresh  and  tender.  Ibid.  48  If  they  sell  you  a  cow,. . 
will  protest  and  take  on  woonder ful lie,  that  bee  is  but  this 
olde,  and  that  olde. 

g.  To  buy  on  credit.  Sc. 

1808  JAMIESON,  To  tak  on,  to  buy  on  credit,  to  buy 
to  accompt.  1866  J.  H.  WILSON  Our  Father  in  Heaven 
(1869)  180,  I  have  heard  of  young  people,  .going  to  shops 
and  *  taking  on  '  things,  as  it  is  called. 

f  h.  To  begin,  commence  (with  inf.,  or  intr."] ; 
»  sense  62.  Obs. 

cizoo  ORMIN  2553  5no  toe  onn  ful  aldeli^  To  fra;5nenn 
Godess  enngell.    Ibid.  11260  jiff  bu  takesst  onn  att  an  & 
tellesst  for})  till  fowwre, 
**  intransitive  senses. 

t  i.  To  act,  proceed,  behave,  *  go  on '.  Const, 
dative,  to  a  person.  Obs. 

c  1205  LAY.  3333  ^ef  ferrene  klnges  hiherde  ba  tidinde,  be 
we  swa  takede  him  on.  Ibid.  5592  pat  word  come  to 
Belinne..heo  he  hauede  itaken  on.  Ibid.  10175  pa  bis  wes 
al  idon  ba  token  heooSer  weise  on.  Ibid.  31619  Wnaet  Penda 
king  hafueS  iseid  and  hu  he  wulle  taken  on.  £1305  Pilate 
149  in  E.  E.  Poems  (1862)  115  Ou  libere  man,  ..h&b  lie 
itake  on  so,  Assentede  he  to  be  gywes  ?  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI. 
A.  in.  76  For  toke  bei  on  trewely  bei  timbrede  not  so  hye. 
c  1450  LovELiCH  Grail  \\\.  505  And  thus  these  lyowns  Gonnon 
On  to  take  Til  the  tyme  that  Cam  Lawncelot  de  lake. 

reflexive,  c  1205  LAV.  30680  On  alle  wissen  he  toe  him 
on  swulc  he  weore  a  chepmon. 

j.  To  *  go  on  *  madly  or  excitedly ;  to  rage,  rave ; 
to  be  greatly  agitated ;  to  make  a  great  fuss,  out 
cry,  or  uproar  ;  now  esp.  to  distress  oneself  greatly. 
Now  colloq,  and  dial. 

c  1430  SyrGencr.  (Roxb.)  5200  That  yondre  knight  on  the 
white  stede  Taketh  on  as  a  deuel  in  dede.  1472  Paston 
Lett.  III.  57  My  modyr  wepythand  takython  mervaylously, 
153°  PALSGR.  750/1,  I  take  on  lyke  a  madde  man,  je 
nu-nraige.  1535  COVERDALE  Num.  xiv.  i  Then  the  whole 
congregacion  toke  on  and  cryed,  and  the  people  wepte.  1600 
HOLLAND  Livy  n.  xxvii.  61  All  this  while  Appius  raged  and 
tooke  on,  inveying  bitterly  against  the  nicetie  and  popu- 
laritie  of  his  brother  Consul.  1668  PEI>YS  Diary  8  Apr., 
Her  mother  and  friends  take  on  mightily.  1767  Woman  of 
Fashion  I.  157  You'll  make  me  cry  too,  if  you  take  on  in 
this  Manner.  1830  GALT  Lawrie  T.  i.  ix,  He  took  on  like 
a  demented  man.  1852  THACKERAY  Esmond  n.  i,  She  took 
on  sadly  about  her  husband. 

k.  To  assume  airs;  to  behave  proudly  or 
haughtily ;  to  presume  ;  to  take  liberties.  (Cf.iSe.) 

1668  R.  STEELE  Husbandman's  Calling  vi.  (1678)  143  If 
a  worm  should  take  on,  lift  up  itself,  and  be  proud,  then 
anything  may  be  proud.  1851  Beck's  Florist  180  'Pride 

foeth  before  destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall '. 
began  to  take  on  ;  and  if  the  squire  gave  me  any  orders, 
I  did  not  take  'em  as  I  ought  to  have  done. 

1.  To  take  service  or  employment,  to  engage 
oneself;  to  enlist. 

a  1670  SPALDING  Troub.  Chas.  I  (1851)  II.  335  Diuerss 
daylie  took  on  [to  serve  in  the  army].  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod. 
Rand,  xvi,  If  you  take  on  to  be  a  soldier.  1778  FOOTE  Trip 
to  Calais  in.  Wks.  1799  II.  377,  I  am  engaged  to  take  on 
with  MLss  Lydy.  1890  Lifipincotfs  Mag.  Mar.  336  At  the 
end  of  their  term  of  enlistment  [they]  would  refuse  to  '  take 
on '  again  in  D  Troop.  1892  Field  7  May  698/3  '  Then  ', 
replied  one  of  the  men, '  I  will  take  on  at  4.?.' 

(b}  With  with  :  to  engage  oneself  to  ;  to  begin 
to  associate  with,  to  consort  with ;  =take  up  with, 
90  z ;  to  adopt  as  a  practice,  etc. 

1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr,  (1757)  II.  51  Such  a  Drake 
has  been  more  used  to  a  Hen  when  he  was  young,  and . . 
will  the  sooner  take  on  with  her  when  he  grows  older.  1844 
Fraser's  Mag.  XXX.  104/1  The  misthress  is  going  to  take 
on  with  Mister  Jowles  the  praacher.  1886  M.  GR\V  Silence 
Dean  Maitland  i,  I  liked  Charlie  Judkins  well  enough 
before  he  took  on  with  this  love-nonsense.  1894  G.  MOOKE 
Esther  Waters  154  His  young  woman  must  be  sadly  in 
want  of  a  sweetheart  to  take  on  with  one  such  as  him. 

m.  To  'catch  ou',  become  popular:  =  sense 
loc.  colloq. 


TAKE. 

1897  '  OUIDA  '  Massarenes  xvii,  He  saw  how  greatly  these 
musical  entertainments  'took  on'. 

85.  Takeout,  trans,  a.  To  remove  from  within 
a  place,  receptacle,  or  inclosure ;  to  extract,  with 
draw,  draw  forth  :  see  simple  senses  and  OUT  adv. 
13. .  Cursor  M.  20564  (Gott),  I  toke  bairn  vte  on  [f.r.with] 
mi  right  hand.  1382  WYCLIF  Ps.  Ixviii.  15  [Ixix.  14]  Tac  me 
out  fro  clei,  that  I  be  not  inficchtd.  c  1450  Merlin  i.  i 
Whan  that  oure  lorde  . .  bad  take  oute  Adam  and  Eve, 
and  other  [from  hell].  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  v.  206 
Their  stings,  and  teeth,  newly  tak'n  out.  1711  ADDISON 
Sfect.  No.  94  f  9  He  had  only  clipped  his  Head  into  the 
Water,  and  immediately  taken  it  out  again.  1889  F.  M, 
CRAWFORD  Greiftnstein  II.  xx.  280  Rex  took  out  his  purse 
and  gave  him  a  gold  piece.  Mod.  I  asked  for  the  book  at 
the  library,  but  it  had  been  taken  out  the  day  before. 

(&}  To  remove,  extract  (a  stain,  etc.). 
1727 GAY  Begg.  Op.  i.  ix,  Money.. is  the  true  fuller's  earth 
for  reputation,  there  is  not  a  spot  or  a  stain  but  what  it  can 
take  out.     Mod.  Ammonia  will  take  out  the  grease-spots. 
(c]  intr.  for  pass.     See  sense  58  f. 
D.  trans.  To  withdraw  from  a  number  or  set 
(actually  or  mentally) ;  to  leave  out,  except,  omit. 
c  1200  ORMIN  8601  patt  3er  bait  he  wass  takenn  ut  purrh 
Drihhtin  Gpdd  fra  manne.  c  1315  SHOREHAM  Poems  i.  552  paj 
he  ne  toke  iudas  out,  pe  worste  man  on  erbe.     Mod.  There 
are  91  festivals  in  the  Prayer  Book  Calendar  ;  but  if  you  take 
out  those  that  have  no  special  Collects,  there  are  only  24. 

c.  To  lead  or  carry  out  or  forth  :  with  various 
special  implications,  as:  to  lead  (a  partner)  out 
from  the  company  for  a  dance ;  to  summon  (an 
opponent)  to  a  duel,  to  '  call  out ' ;  to  lead  (a person 
or  animal)  into  the  open  air  for  exercise,  etc. 

1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII,  i.  iv.  95,  I  were  vnmannerly  to 
take  you  out,  And  not  to  kisse  you.  1665  PEPYS  Diary 
13  Apr.,  When  the  company  begun  to  dance,  I  came  away, 
lest  I  should  be  taken  out.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  vii. 
xiii,  When  a  matter  can't  be  made  up,  as  in  a  case  of  a  blow, 
the  sooner  you  take  him  out  the  better.  1811  JANE  AUSTHN 
Lett.  29  May,  Mrs.  Welby  takes  her  out  airing  in  her 
barouche.  1877  Scribner's  Mag.  XV.  65/1  He  had  even 
promised  to  take  her  out  on  the  ice.  1893  J.  ASHBY  STERRY 
Naughty  Girl  ii,  It  was  awfully  good  of  you  to  take  the 
children  out,  Charlie.  Mod.  Take  the  dog  out  for  a  run. 

(£)  Cricket.  To  take  out  one's  bat :  said  of  a 
batsman  who  is  *  not  out '  at  the  end  of  the 
innings. 

1890  Standard  g  May  3/8  He  was  batting  nearly  four 
hours  and  eventually  took  put  his  bat  for  90.  1892  Sat. 
Rev.  16  July  63/2  The  captain .. took  out  his  bat  for  60. 

t  d.  (a)  To  give  vent  to,  utter,  (b)  To 
announce,  give  out  (a  text).  Obs. 

1678  DKYDEN  All  for  Love  Pref.,  Ess.  (Ker)  I.  197  He 
took  out  his  laughter  which  he  had  stifled.  1697  BURGHOPE 
Disc.  Relig.  Assemb.  6  They  will  take  care  to  come  before 
the  text  is  taken  out. 

e.  To  make  a  copy  from  an  original ;  to  copy 
(a  writing,  design,  etc.) ;  esp.  to  extract  a  passage 
from  a  writing  or  book. 

1530  PALSGR.  750/1, 1  take  out  a  writyng,  I  coppy  a  mater 
of  a  boke,  je  copie.  1573  Art  of  Limtning  1 1  A  pretie 
deuise  to  take  out  the  true  forme  &  proporcion  of  any  fetter, 
knott,  flower,  Image,  or  other  worke.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth. 
in.  iii.  296,  I  am  glad  I  haue  found  this  Napkin:.. He  haue 
the  worke  lane  out  Ibid.  in.  iv.  180  Take  me  this  worke 
out.. I  would  haue  it  coppied.  Mod.  To  read  a  book  and 
take  out  quotations  for  the  dictionary. 

(b)  To  extract  from  data. 

1881  Times  10  Nov.  4/2  The  surveyor  employed,  .to  take 
out  the  quantities  on  the  architect's  plan — that  is,  to  esti 
mate  the  quantities  of  materials  and  labour  which  will  be 
required  to  carry  out  the  proposed  plans.  1896  [see 
QUANTITY  13]. 

t  f.  To  learn  (a  lesson) ;  transf.  to  teach.  (See 
also  8  ic.)  Obs. 

1x591  H.  SMITH  Wks.  (1866)  I.  499  If  we  be  negligent  and 
slack,  and  never  take  out  his  lessons,  but  stand  at  a  stay. 
1629  EARLE  Microcosm.  Ixv.  (Arb.)  89  He  hath  taken  out  as 
many  lessons  of  the  world,  as  dayes.  1642  Strangling  Gt. 
Turk,  etc.,  in  Harl.  Misc.  (1745)  IV.  37  The  Discipline  of 
War  must  take  you  out  other  Lessons  of  Fury. 

g.  To  apply  for  and  obtain  (a  licence,  patent, 
summons,  or  other  official  document)  in  due  form 
from  the  proper  authority. 

1673  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  I.  93  Y«  vacating  their 
charter,  &  forcing  them  to  take  out  a  new  one.  1687 
BURNET  Cont.  Reply  to  Varillas  76  The  Bishops  were 
obliged  to  take  out  new  Commissions  from  the  King.. for 
holding  their  Bishopricks.  1726  BERKELEY  Let.  T.  Prior 
27  Jan.,  Wks,  1871  IV.  123,  I  nave  not  yet  taken  out  letters 
of  administration.  1840  Jrnl.  Roy.  Agric.  Soc.  I.  m.  351 
Patents  have  been  recently  taken  out  for  supposed  improve 
ments.  1892  Sat.  Rev.  30  Apr.  497/1  [He]  took  out  a  sum 
mons  against  him. 

h.   To  obtain  or  enjoy  completely.   ?  Obs. 
1631  Celestina  217,  I  will  goe  downe  and  stand  at  the 
doore,  that  my  Master  may  take  out  his  full  sleepe. 

i.  To  obtain,  receive,  use  up,  spend,  the  value 
of  (something)  in  another  form.  Const,  in. 

1631  HEYWOOD  Fair  Maid  of  West  Wks.  1874  II.  280 
Because  of  the  old  proverbe,  What  they  want  in  meate,  let 
them  take  out  in  drinke.  1763  FOOTE  Mayor  ofG.  i.  Wks. 
1799  I.  168  When  he  frequented  our  town  of  a  market  day, 
he  has  taken  out  a  guinea  in  oaths.  1828  Examiner  794/1 
[He]  has  no  objection,  when  a  poor  tradesman  cannot 
advance  the  fee,  to  take  it  out  in  goods.  1891  Review  of 
Rev.  15  Sept,  236/2  The  prize  was  one  guinea,  which  had  to 
be  taken  out  in  books, 

86.  Take  out  of.  trans,  a.  To  withdraw  or  re 
move  from  within  (lit.  nndyff.);  to  extract  (a  stain) 
from :  see  simple  senses  and  OUT  OF. 


TAKE. 

To  take  the  words  out  of  one's  mouth :  see  MOUTH  sb.  3  1, 

c  laoo  ORMIN  Ded.  209  To  takenn  ut  off  helle  wa  f>a  gode 
sawless  alle.  1387  TKEVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  133  While 
he  dwellede  longe  in  Fraunce..Chedde  was  i-take  out  of 
his  abbay  of  Lestynge.  c  1425  Cursor  M.  16442  (Trin.)  J>e 
monsleer  (rat  barabas  was  take  out  of  prisoun.  1535  STEWART 
Cron.Scot.  (Rolls)  II.  660  [He]  Out  of  the  erth  his  deid 
bodiehes  tone.  1659  in  Burton* s  Diary  (1828)  IV.  451  Take 
heed  you  take  not  the  thorn  out  of  another's  foot,  and  put  it 
in  your  own  wholly.  1771  MRS.  HAYWOOD  New  Present -2^1 
To  take  Ink  out  of  Linen.  1882  Miss  BRADDON  Aft.  Royal 
III.  iv.  59  He  took  the  cartridges  out  of  the  case  himself. 
b.  To  get,  derive,  or  obtain  from. 

1579  W.  WILKINSON  Confut.  Fatnilye  f>f  Loue  B  iv,  Out 
of  their  knowledge,  whiche  they  take  out  of  the  Scriptures. 
1650  J.  FRENCH  tr.  Paracelsus'  Nat.  Things  n.  17  Any 
flint  taken  out  of  River  water.  1821  SCOTT  Kenilw.  i, 
There  were  as  good  spitchcocked  eels  on  the  board  as  ever 
were  ta'en  out  of  the  Isis. 

C.  To  subtract  or  deduct  from.     Now  rare. 

*593  FALE  Dialling  14,  I  take  the  complement  of  the 
Elevation,  which  is  38"*.  out  of  the  recltnation  of  the  plat 
which  is  55*.,  and  there  remain  i7d.  1703  MOXON  Meek. 
Exerc.  127  A  setting  off  of  8  Foot  broad  and  10  Foot  long 
taking  out  of  the  Yard. 

d.  To   deprive   a   person   or    thing   of    (some 
quality,  etc.) ;  spec,  to  deprive  of  (energy  or  the 
like)  ;  usu.  to  take  it  out  of,  to  exhaust,  fatigue. 

1847  S.t  WILBERFORCE  in  Life  (1879)  I.  402  There  is  so 
much  of  interest  in  a  Confirmation,  that  it  takes  a  great  deal 
out  of  one.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  <$•  //.  Note-Bks.  II.  68 
Rome,  .takes  the  splendor  out  of  all  this  sort  of  thing  else 
where.  1884  H.  SMART  Post  to  Finish  xxxii,  Now  you  say 
you  cannot  come,  and  all  the  salt  is  taken  out  of  my  holi 
days.  1890  AIRS.  LAFFAN  L.  Draycott  n.  i,  The  sort  of 
day  that  takes  it  out  of  a  man. 

e.  To  remove  from  the  jurisdiction  of ;  to  prove 
not  to  come  under  (a  statute). 

1885  SIR  C.  S.  C.  BOWEN  in  Law  Rep.  29  Ch.  D.  810  The 
burthen  of  taking  the  case  out  of  the  Statute  of  Limitations 
rests  on  the  Appellant.  1891  Law  Times  XCII.  105/2  All 
lawyers  are  familiar  with  the  doctrine  of  part  performance 
to  take  a  case  out  of  the  statute. 

f.  To  take  (something)  from  a  person  in  compen 
sation  :  to  take  it  out  oft  to  exact  satisfaction  from. 

1851  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  I.  31/2,  I  take  it  put  of  him 
on  the  spot.  I  give  him  a  jolly  good  hiding.  1888 
MCCARTHV  &  PRAF.D  Ladies  Gallery  I.  iv.  01  What  we  have 
to  miss  in  sight-seeing  we  try  to  take  out  of  the  people  in  the 
cars,  1901  Scotsman  29  Nov.  8/2  In  the  olden  days  the 
villages  '  took  it  out '  of  each  other  with  club  and  spear. 

87.  Takeover,  trans,  fa.  —  OVERTAKE  i.  Obs. 
£1330  Arth.  fy  Merl.  7163  Thepaiens  token  ouer our  men, 

And  last  leyd  upon  hem  then. 

b.  To  take  by  transfer  from,  or  in  succession  to 
another  ;  to  assume  possession  or  control  of  (some 
thing)  from  or  after  some  one  else. 

1884  A.  FORBF.S  Chinese  Gordon  ii.  36  The  army  whose 
command  he  took  over  in  its  headquarters.  1887  WEST  ALL 
Capt.  Trafalgar  x\v i  [He]  took  service  with  us  when  we 
took  over  the  Eureka.  1890  H.  S.  MF.RRIMAN  Suspense 
viii,  Brenda  took  over  all  the  smaller  household  duties. 
1891  Law  Reports%  Weekly  Notes  43/1  The.  .company  was 
formed , .  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  the  business .  .carried 
on  by  the  plaintiff. 

O.  To  carry  or  convey  across,  to  transport. 
Mod.  The  ferry-boat  will  take  you  over. 

88.  Take  to.     In  passive  to  be  taken  to  =  to  be 
taken  aback  :  see  76.  dial. 

1865  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Mildred  Arbeit  xxxii,  Mr.  Van 
Brummel,  considerably  taken-to  at  being  addressed  indivi 
dually,  lost  his  head  completely.  187*  Argosy  Sept.  183 
Mr.  T.  might  possibly  have  been  slightly  taken  to..,  but 
there  was  no  symptom  of  it  in  his  voice.  [See  Eng.  Dial. 
Diet.} 

89.  Take  together. 

a.  trans.  See  simple  senses  and  TOGETHER. 

f  b.  To  collect :  cf.  PULL  v.  30  b.  Obs. 
£1489  CAXTON  Sonnet  of  Aymon  xix.  429  But  he  toke 
togyder  his  strengthes,  &  stode  vpryghte. 

C.  To  consider  or  reckon  together  (cf.  26  c),  or 
as  a  whole ;  to  reckon  as  a  group  or  collection. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  14.  258  Plato  in  his 
Cratylus  taking  these  two  words,  T.v\va.  and  Ata,  both 
together,  etymologizeth  them  as  one.  174*  RICHARDSON 
Pamela  IV.  107  Mumps,  his  Son,  is  a  Character,  take  it  all 
together,  quite  of  Nature  and  Probability.  Mod.  Taken 
together,  there  cannot  be  mors  than  a  dozen. 

90.  Take  up.      *tran$itive  senses. 

a.  To  lift,  raise  (from  the  ground,  etc.,  or  from 
a  lying  or  prostrate  position);  to  pick  up;  also, 
to  lift  or  raise  (something  hanging  down)  so  as  to 
expose  what  is  covered  by  it.  Somewhat  arch. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  306*  (Cott.)  Drightin  has  herd  Jn  barn  cri, 
Rise  and  tak  it  up  for-J>i.  1382  WVCLIF  John  v.  9  The  man 
is  maad  hool,  and  took  vp  his  bed,  and  wandride.  c  1430- 
30  Prytner  (1805)  g  |?i  ri^thond  took  me  vp.  1596  SHAKS. 
ram.  Shr.  m.  ii.  164  The  Priest  let  fall  the  booke,  And  as 
he  stoop  d  againe  to  take  it  vp  [etc].  1610  HOLLAND 
Camden  s  Bnt.  (1637)  378  The  garter,  .which  fell  from  her 
as  she  daunced,  and  the  King  tooke  up  from  the  floor. 
1710  ]>F.  FOE  Capt.  Singleton  v.  11906)  83  Ten  men  with  poles 
took  up  one  of  the  canoes  and  made  nothing  to  carry  it. 
1844  HOOD  Bridge  of  Sighs  5  Take  her  up  tenderly,  Lift 
her  with  care.  1890  Univ.  Rev.  Feb.  232  Martin.. had 
taken  up  a  stone  to  throw  at  him. 

(b)  spec.  To  raise  or  lift  from  some  settled  posi 
tion,  e.  g.  (plants)  out  of  the  ground,  (a  corpse)  out 
of  the  grave,  (a  carpet)  from  the  floor,  etc. ;  to 
break  up  the  surface  of  (a  field,  road,  etc.). 

t  To  take  vp  the  table :  to  clear  the  table  after  a  meal  (orig. 
to  remove  the  board  off  the  trestles  :  *ee  TABLE  *  A  6  b).  Ofa. 
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13-  •  Cursor  Af.  8045  (Cott,)  Quen  }>e  king  bam  [(>na  tresj 
had  vp-tan,  His  ost  b^m  honurd  ^>an  ilkan.  15. .  [see  TABLE 
sl>.  6bJ.  1513  MORE  in  Hall  Chroa.^  Rich.  f//(t$jS)  27  b, 
Some  saye  that  kynge  Richard  caused  the  priest  to  take 
them  vpt.  .and  to  put  them  in  a  coffyne.  1585  T.  WASHING 
TON  tr.  Nicholay's  ^oy.  \.  xxi,  The  table  being  taken  vp,  the 
Ambassador,  .entred  into  the  pauilion.  1612  [see  TABLE  sb. 
6b].  i6»s  MASSINGER  New  Way  i.  ii,  'Tis  not  twelve 
o'clock  yet,  Nor  dinner  taking  up.  1836-9  DICKENS^.  Bozt 
Sentiment,  The  carpet  was  taken  up.  1841  Jrnl.  K.  Agric. 
Soc.  II.  ii.  229  The  turnips  were  taken  up  and  carted.  1895 
Times  5  Feb.  8/2  That  would  mean  taking  up  all  the  streets 
in  South  London. 

[c]  With  special  obj.,  implying  a  purpose  of 
using  in  some  way :  as,  to  take  up  one's  pen,  to 
proceed  or  begin  to  write;  to  take  up  a  book  (i.  e. 
with  the  purpose  to  read)  :  to  take  up  the  (or  one's} 
cross  (see  CROSS  sb.  4,  10) :  to  take  up  ARMS,  the 
CUDGELS,  the  GLOVE,  the  HATCHET  (see  the  sbs.). 
r  1410  Brut  ccxlii.  355  pay  waged  batayle  &  cast  doun 
her  gloues ;  &  f»anne  bey  were  take  vp  and  seled.  1481, 
1579  [see  GLOVE  si',  i  dj.  1590-  [see  GAUNTLET  so.1  i  c], 
1621  T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  Govlnrt's  Wise  yietllard  A  ij  b, 
1  tooke  up  my  Pen  againe,  and  at  starts  and  tymes  finished 
it.  1660  tr.  Amyrtildus  Treat,  cone.  Relig.  n.  iv.  216  He 
took  up  arms  for  the  conservation  of  his  Country.  1711 
STEELE  S&ect.  No.  514  F  i  Not  finding  my  self  inclined 
to  sleep,  I  took  up  Virgil  to  divert  me.  1816  SCOTT  Old 
Mort.  xxx,  That  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  taken  up  arms,  should  suffer  nothing  from 
being  entrusted  to  him.  1866  G.  MACDONALD  A  nn.  Q. 
Neighb.  i,  A  man  had  to  take-up  his  cross. 

(d}  To  raise,  lift  (one's  hand,  foot,  head,  etc.). 
Now  of  a  horse  or  other  beast. 

ci4aS  Cursor  M.  15227  (Trin.)  Vp  he  toke  his  holy  bond 
&  3af  fe  benesoun.  ci489CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Ayntonix..  249 
Rycharde  that  lay  a  grounde  thus  wounded,  .toke  up  his 
hede,  and  sayd  [etc.].  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Itupr.  11757) 
II.  73  He  steps  boldly,  and  takes  up  his  Fore-Feet  pretty 
high.  Ibid.  77  A  Horse  should  take  up  his  Feet  moderately 
high. 

(e)  To  take  (a  person)  from  the  ground  into  a 
vehicle,  or  on  horseback,  etc.  Said  of  a  person,  or 
of  the  carriage,  horse,  train,  etc.  Also  absol.  of  a 
vehicle,  a  train,  etc.  To  take  up  its  occupants. 

1689  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2511/4  A  Hackney-Coachman  took 
up  3  Persons  at  Mark-Lane-end.  1710  Ibid,  No.  4735/4 
A  Hackney  Coach.. that  took  up  his  Fair  in  Southwark. 
1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Robt.  xiii,  We  should  not  criticise  the  animal 
(elephant]  which  kneels  to  take  us  up.  1857  TROLLOPE 
Barchester  T.  x,  Carriages,  .were  desired  to  take  up  at  n 
quarter  before  one.  1893  Kng.  Illustr.  Mag.  X.  257/2  Our 
coach . .  duly  took  us  up,  and  set  us  down.  1898  Westm.  Gaz. 
27  June  jo/i  All  carriages  will  take  up  on  the  Embankment 
and  Savoy-hill.  1909  tiradshaw's  Railway  Guide  Aug.  21 
Stops  to  take  up  ist  class  Passengers  for  London.  //'/V., 
Stops  to  take  up  for  Reading  or  beyond. 

•f  (_/")  Jig.  To  (  raise '  (a  siege).   Ol>$.  rare, 
c  1489  CAXTOM  SotausofAymen  xxiii.  493  Charlemagne. . 
receyued  theim  honourably,  and  toke  vp   his   siege,  and 
went  agen  to  parys. 

b.  To  lead,  conduct,  convey,  or  carry  (a  person 
or  thing)  to  a  higher  place  or  position. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  17547  (Cott.)  pat  helias  In  aid  dais,  \Vas 
taken  up  als  vnto  heuen.  1516  TINDALE  Acts  i.  9  Whyll 
they  behelde  he  was  taken  vp,  and  a  cloude  receaued  hym 
vp  out  of  their  sight.  1748  Anton's  Voy.  u.  viii.  219  The 
taking  up  oysters  from  great  depths  ..  by  Negro  slaves. 
Mod.  He  took  me  up  into  the  belfry.  You  needn't  walk  up 
the  stairs;  they  will  take  you  up  in  the  lift. 

(£)  spec.  To  bring  (a  horse,  ox,  etc.)  from  pasture 
into  the  stable  or  stall. 

1481  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  122  Lette  hym  [a  horse]  ron  in 
a  parke  tyll  Hallowtyd  and  then  take  hym  wpe  and  ser  hym 
and  lette  hym  stand  in  the  dede  of  whynter.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armovry  in.  xix.  (Roxb.)  184/2  Take  vp  your  horse,  is  to 
take  him  from  grasse  to  be  kept  in  the  stable.  1844  Jrnl. 
R.  Agric.  Soc.  V.  i.  75  Calves.. are  taken  up  at  night  about 
the  latter  end  of  October.  1846  Ibid.  VII.  u.  394  Sixteen 
polled  beasts.. were  taken  up. 

c.  To  pull  up  or  in,  so  as  to  tighten  or  shorten  ; 
to  make  fast  in  this  way,  as  a  dropped  stitch.     In 
quot.   1882  intr.  for  pass,   to   become   shortened, 
shrink. 

1804  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Pep.  Tales,  To-Morrow  340  This 
operation  of  taking  up  a  stitch . .  is  one  of  the  slowest.  >88a 
NARES  Seamanship  (ed.  6)  226  The  longer  the  rope  the 
more  it  takes  up.  1891  Miss  DOWIF.  Girl  in  Karf>.  iii.  33 
Each  girth  was  altered  to  its  last  hole,  the  stirrup-leather 
taken  up  half  a  yard,  but  nowhere  could  it  grip  the  little 
beast.  189*  Field  8  Oct.  545/3  The  direction  to  the  groom 
would_be  '  take  up '  (or  '  let  down  ',  as  the  case  may  be)  the 
near-side  horse's  coupling  rein. 

(£)  To  tie  up  or  constrict  (a  vein  or  nrtery)  ;  '  to 
fasten  with  a  ligature  passed  under*  (J.). 

1565  HI.UNDEVIL  Horsemanship  iv.  iii.  (1580)  ab,  Most 
diseases  are  healed  either  by  letting  of  bloud,  by  taking  vp 
of  vaines,  by  purgation, or  else  by  cauterisation.  1737  BRACKEN 
Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  II,  41  The  Absurdity  of  taking  up 
the  Veins  for  the  Cure  of  Spavins.  1840  Jrttl.  K.  Agric. 
Soc.  I.  in.  322  Should  any  considerable  [blood]  vessel  he 
opened,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  it  up  by  passing  a 
thread  underneath  it,  and  tying  it  tightly. 

d.  To  take  into  one's  possession,  possess  oneself 
of;   with  various  shades  of  meaning,  as:  to  pur 
chase  wholesale,  buy  up ;  to  get,  receive,  or  exact  in 
payment;  to  levy;  to  borrow  (at  interest) ;  to  hire. 

I4JI  Coventry  Lett  Bk.  29  t>at  no  maner  of  fresche  fysher 
by,  ne  take  up,  no  maner  of  fre«=che  fysche  of  men  of  the 
contrey  by  way  of  regratry.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  40  And 
bou  apeyryst  &  Icssyst  bat  tythe  in  takyng  vp  Jn  cost,  here 
bpu  makyst  J>e  cherche  thrall.  15x8  Bill  in  K.  G.  Marsden 
Sel.  PL  Crt.  Adm.  (1894)  I.  41,  I  Thomas  Thorne..have 
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!    taken  up  by  exchange  of  Thomas  Fuller  merchaunt.  .the 

1    sum  of  Ix'1  sterling.    1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poeste  m.  xii. 

I  (Arb.)  179  He  that  standes  in  the  market  way,  and  takes  all 
vp  before  it  come  to  the  market  in  grosse  and  sells  it  by 

i    retaile.     1655  tr.  Co;;/.  Hist.  Francion  iv.  23, 1  must  buy  me 

I    a  Cloak  lined  with  plush,  or  take  one  up  at  the  Brokers. 

j     1760-7*  H.  BROOKE  Fool  ofQual.  (1809)  II.  130  He  took  up 

:  all  the  money  he  could,  at  any  interest.  1838  T.  MITCHELL 
Aristoph.  Clouds  6  Strepsiades  had  for  the  purchase  taken 
up  money  with  two  usurers,  Pasias  and  Amynias.  1890 

:    Ptct.  World  2  Jan.  11/3  The  whole  of  the  limited  edition . . 

j    was  taken  up  by  the  booksellers  on  the  day  of  publication. 
(b}  To  take  (land)  into  occupation  ;  to  begin  to 

1    occupy,  settle  upon.     Cf.  also  v  (b}. 

1478  Acta  Dom.  Cone.  (1839)  6/1  He  occupijt  and  tuke  vp 
sa  mekle  of  be  said  landis  of  be  }eris  forsaide.  1682  S. 
WILSON  Ace.  Carolina.  16  Rent  to  commence  in  two  years 
after  their  taking  up  their  Land.  1890  '  R.  BOLDKEWOOD' 
Col.  Reformer  (1891)  76  Persons.. could  'take  up  ',  that  is; 
merely  mark  out  and  occupy,  as  much  land  as  they  pleased. 
{c}  To  accept  or  pay  (a  bill  of  exchange) ;  to 
advance  money  on  (a  mortgage) ;  to  subscribe  for 
(stock,  shares,  a  loan)  at  their  original  issue. 

1831  Examiner  283/1  It  was  not  convenient  for  her 
husband  to  take  up  the  bill.  1847  C.  G.  ADDISON  On  Con 
tracts  n.  v.  §  i  (1883)  771  A  person  who  takes  up  a  bill 
supra  protest  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  party  to  the  bill 
succeeds  to  the  title  of  the  party  from  whom . .  he  receives  it. 
1873  SPENCER  Stud.  Sociol.  x.  251  Not  one  of  the  thousand 
shares  was  taken  up.  1888  RIDER  HAGGARD  Col.  Qitaritch 
xi.  84,  I  am  disposed  to  try  and  find  the  money  to  take  up 
these  mortgages.  1890  Chantb.  'Jrnl.  10  May  294/1  Sums 
of  money  could  be  remitted  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up 
bills  on  the  last  day  of  grace.  1891  Harper's  Mug.  Nov. 
946/2  He  persuaded  the  citizens  to  take  up  the  Queen's 
loans  themselves. 

{d}  To  make  (a  collection).  Sf.  and  U.  S. 
1892  '  MARK  TWAIN  '  in  Idler  Feb.  15  They  take  up  a  col 
lection  and  bury  him.     1908  Daily  Cliron.  21  Dec.  4/7  The 
tambourine.. still  serves  its  notable  purpose  for  'taking  up', 
as  the  Scotch  say,  a  collection. 

f®.  To  obtain  or  get  from  some  source;  to 
adopt,  'borrow'  (  =  sense  30);  to  apprehend  with 
the  senses,  perceive  (quot.  1607);  to  deduce,  infer 
(  =  31  b)  ;  to  contract,  *  catch  '  (=  44  b).  Obs. 

1607  TOPSELI.  Fonr-f.  Beastsdbtft)  454  Presently  the  wllde 
beasts  take  it  [the  scent]  up,  and  follow  it  with  all  speed 
they  can.  1618  EARI.K  Microcosm,  ii.  (Arb.)  22  Notes  of 
Sermons,  which  taken  vp  at  St.  Maries,  hee  vtters  in  the 
Country.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  ii.  §5  That  the 
general  conclusions  of  reason.. were  taken  up  from  the 
observation  of  things  as  they  are  at  present  in  the  world. 
1700  DRYDEN  Pref.  Fables  Ess.  (ed.  Ker)  II.  255,  I  find.. I 
have  anticipated  already  and  taken  up  from  lioccace  before 
I  come  to  him.  1848  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  IX.  n.  360  We 
can  conceive  that  an  animal,  .should  take  up  the  disease, 
and  afterwards  communicate  it  to  others. 

T  W  ?  To  receive,  get,  have  accorded  to  one. 

1639  FULLER  Holy  \Var\.  xxvi.  (1647)  274  A  chronologer 
of  such  credit  that  he  may  take  up  more  l>elief  on  his  ban 
word  than  some  others  on  their  bond. 

f.  To  receive  into  its  own  substance  or  inter 
stices;  to  absorb  (afluid);  to  dissolve(asolid);  also, 
to  receive  and  hold  upon  its  surface  (quot.  1840). 

i68a  Art  9f  Myst.  Vintners  xxxviii.  20  Dip  in  it  [printed 
'  it  In]  so  many  cloaths  as  will  take  it  up,  and  put  the  cloathsin 
your  Hogshead.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  II. 
105  Nutritive  Juices,  taken  up  by  the  absorbent  Vessels. 
1758  REID  tr.  Afacqucr's  C/tyw.  I.  47  An  acid  cannot  take 
up  above  such  a  certain  proportion  thereof  as  is  sufficient  to 
saturate  it.  1805  W.  SAUNDERS  Min.  Waters  29  Water,  at 
a  moderate  temperature,  wilt  readily  take  up  its  own  bulk 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.  1840  GOSSF.  Canadian  Nat.  xvi.  251 
Capable  of  taking  up  and  holding  a  large  quantity  of 
•  water.  1877  Scribner  s  Mag.  XV.  141/2  The  elastic  roller 
thus  takes  up  the  color  from  the  pores  of  the  wood.  1892 
Cornh.  Mag.  Sept.  257  Water  will  take  up  a  Ib.  looz.  of 
salt  to  the  gallon. 

g.  To  grasp   with   the   mind;    to   apprehend, 
understand:     =  sense  46;    take   tnt  82!.      Also 
with  the  speaker  as  obj.  (  =  46  b).   Obs.  exc.  Se.  in 
general  sense;  now  only  in  restricted  sense:  To 
apprehend,  appreciate  (points  in  discourse,  etc.). 

1659  W.  GUTHRIE  Christian's  Gt,  Interest  viii.  (1724)  88 
A  Man  may  take  up  his  gracious  State  by  his  Faith,  and 
the  Acting  thereof  on  Christ.     1741  WATTS  Improv.  Rlind 
I.  vi.  §  6  A  student  should  never  satisfy  himself  with  bare 
attendance  on  the  lectures  of  his  tutor,  unless  he  clearly 
takes  up  his  sense  and  meaning,     tfaf  JAMUOM  l»v.(  H« 
1    taks  up  a  thing  before  ye  have  half  said  it.     1867  N.  MAC* 
i    LEOD  Starling  I.  v.  55, '  I  do  not  take  you  up,  sir ',  replied 
J    the  Sergeant.    Mod.  He  is  a  humorous  speaker,  and  his  jokes 
were  well  taken  up  by  the  audience. 

h.  To  accept,  f  (a)  To  accept  mentally  (upon 
credit  or  trust),  believe  without  examination,  take 
for  granted.  Obs.  (£)  To  accept  (anything  offered, 
esp.  a  challenge,  a  bet :  also  the  person  who  offers 
it).  Cf.  40.  See  also  GAUNTLET  sb^  i  c,  GLOVE 
sb.  id:  see  a  (c). 

1616  BACON  Syh'a  %  34  It  is  strange  how  the  ancients  took 
up  experiments  upon  credit, and  yet  did  build  great  matters 
upon  them.  166*  STILLINGFL,  Orig.  Sacr,  i.  iv.  $8  Greek 
writers, .took  up  things  upon  trust  as  much  as  any  people 
in  the  world  did.  1711  ADDISON  Sftct.  No.  126  p  <j  Notwith 
standing  he  was  a  very  fair  Uettpr,  no  Body  would  take  him 
up,  1880  G.  MEREDITH  Tragic  Com.  xviii,  Marko..had 
taken  up  Alvan's  challenge.  189*  Sat.  Rev.  8  Oct.  403/2 
Mr,  Stanley  (on  taking  up  the  freedom  of  Swansea)  spoke 
very  vigorously  on  the  subject.  1893  Temple  Bar  Mag, 
XCVII.  21  It  don't  concern  you  who  takes  up  the  bets. 

i.    To  take   (a  person)   into  one's  protection, 
patronage,  or  other  relation  ;  to  adopt  as  ^ 
or  associate;  to  begin  to  patronize. 
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1382  WYCLIP  Luke  \.  54  He,  hatiynge  mynde  of  his  mercy, 
took  vp  Israel,  his  child.  1482  Monk  of  Eve  sham  (Arb.)  35 
That  worshipfull  olde  fader  the  whiche . .  had  take  me  vp  to 
be  a  felow  with  him  of  his  wey.  1530  PALSGR.  751/2, 1  take 
up,  as  a  man  taketh  up  his  fiende  that  maketh  hym  curtesye. 
"1635  NAUNTON  Fragm.  Reg.  (Arb.)  26  The  blow  falling 
on  Edward  late  Earl  of  Hereford,  who  to  his  cost  took  up 
the  divorced  Lady,  of  whom  the  Lord  Beauchamp  was 
born.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  Ii,  When  the  Countess 
of  Fitz-Willis.. takes  up  a  person,  he  or  she  is  safe.  1877 
Scribner's  Mag.  XV.  62/2  He  is  just  tne  man  to  take  up 
a  girl  whom  everybody  neglected.  1892  Black  ^  White 
10  Dec.  679/1  A  great  art  patron  took  him  up  and  he  became 
'  the  fashion '. 

t  j.  To  levy,  raise,  enlist  (troops).  Obs. 
1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  219  b,  He  toke  vp  all  that 
were  able  to  weare  armure.    1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  /K,  ir.  i.  199 
You  are  to  take  Souldiers  vp,  in  Countries  as  you  go.     1632 
LITHGOW  Trav.  in.  91  He  was  taken  vp  as  a  souldier, 

f  (b}  intr.  for  refl.  To  enter  (military  or  naval) 
service;  to  enlist ;  =  take  on,  84!.  Obs. 

1689  SHADWELL  Bury  F.  J.  ii,  The  top  of  their  fortune  is  to 
take  up  in  some  Troop. 

k.  trans.  To  capture,  seize,  f  (a)  Chess.  ~ 
sense  2  d.  Obs. 

r  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xxi,  71  (Harl.  MS.)  pe  rook..holdith 
length  &  brede,  and  takith  vp  what  so  is  in  his  way.  c  1470 
Treat.  Chess  (MS.  Ashmole  344  If.  5),  Then  he  takith  hym 
vpp  with  his  knight. 

(Ii)  Falconry.  To  bring  under  restraint  (a  young 
hawk  *at  hack')  in  order  to  train  it:  see  quot. 
ami  HACK  j£.2i.  Cf.  b  (£). 

1826  J.  SEBRIGHT  Observ.  Hawking  8  When.. [Hawks] 
have  omitted  to  come  for  their  food  at  the  accustomed  hour, 
for  two  or  three  successive  days, ..it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  them  up,  or  they  would  in  a  short  time  go  away  alto 
gether.  x88z  E.  B.  MICHELL  in  Macm.  Mag.  Nov.  40  An 
experienced  falconer  will  'take  up 'a  young  merlin  from  hack 
and  have  him  trained  in  three  or  four  days. 

f  (c)  To  take  zip  for  hawks  :  (app.)  to  seize  and 
slaughter  (an  old  or  useless  horse)  as  meat  for 
'hawks;  hence  allusively,  taken  np  for  hawks  = 
done  for,  ruined.  Obs. 

1471  J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  III.  7,  I  beseche  yow,  and  my 
horse.. be  not  takyn  up  for  the  Kynges  hawkys,  that  he 
may  be  had  horn  and  kept  in  your  plase.  a  1553  UDAI.L 
Royster  D  oyster  \\\.  iii,  Ye  were  take  vp  for  haukes,  ye  were 
gone,  ye  were  gone.  [Cf.  1632  BROME  Northern  Lasse  i.  iv, 
'Slid  I'le  marrie  out  of  the  way ;  'tis  time  I  think :  I  shall 
be  tane  up  for  Whores  meat  else.] 

1.  To  seize  by  legal  authority,  arrest,  apprehend ; 
in  quot.  1821,  to  summon  as  a  witness. 

1596  SPENSER  State  IreL  Wks.  (Globe)  679/1  Though  the 
sherrirThave  this  authoritye..to  take  up  all  such  stragglers; 
and  imprison  them.  1682  WOOD  Life  25  Nov.(O.H.S.)  III. 
31  Duke  of  York  hath  brought  an  action  against  one  Arrow- 
smith . .  upon  the  statute  of  Scandalum  magnatum^  who  is 
taken  up  for  it.  1796  SOUTH v.\  Lett.fr.  Spain  (1799)  303  The 
Alcayde  took  up  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  where  it 
happened.  1821  GALT  Ann.  Parish  xii,  It  was  thought  she 
would  have  been  taken  up  as  an  evidence  in  the  Douglas 
cause.  1861  Temple  Bar  Mag.  II.  358  [He]  was  taken  up 
for  sacrilege,  and  brought  before  a  magistrate. 

f  m.  To  arrest  the  progress  or  action  of;  to 
check,  stop, 'pull  up*.  Obs. 

1631  WEEVER  A  tic.  Fun.  Mon.  To  Rdr.  7,  I  haue  beene 
taken  vp  in  diuers  Churches  by  the  Churchwardens,  .and 
not  suffered  to  write  the  Epitaphs.  1699  DAMPIER  Voy.  II. 
i.  iv.  78  For  a  small  piece  of  Money  a  man  may  pass  quiet 
enough,  and  for  the  most  part  only  the  poor  are  taken  up. 

n.  intr.  for  reft.  To  check  oneself,  stop  short, 
*  pull  up  ' ;  to  slacken  one's  pace  ;  to  restrain  one 
self;  to  reform,  mend  one's  ways.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 
1613  FLETCHF.R.etc.  Captain  iv.  iii,  Take  up  quickly;  Thy 
wit  will  founder  of  all  four  else,  wench,  If  thou  hold's!  this 
pace:  take  up,  when  I  bid  thee.  1661  PEPYS  Diary  13  Nov., 
My  expensefull  life,  .will  undo  me,  I  fear,,  .if  I  do  not  take 
up.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew  s.  v.  Oats,  One  that  has 
sown  his  wild  Oats,,  .begins  to  take  up  and  be  more  Staled. 
1832  Examiner  611/1  She  longs  to  make  her  fortune  by  her 
trade,  that  she  may  'take  up  and  live  godly*.  1868  ATKIN 
SON  Cleveland  Gloss.,  Tak'  up,,  .to  reform  one's  ways. 

(b}  Of  weather:  To  improve,  mend,  become  fair. 
1845  Jml.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  VI.  n.  570  The  weather  took  up 
immediately  afterwards.     1889  FROUDE  Two  Chiefs  Dunboy 
xiv,  On  the  second  evening  the  weather  began  to  take  up. 

(c)  *  Meek.  To  close  spontaneously,  as  a  small 
leak  in  a  steam-pipe  or  water-pipe  '  (Cent.  Diet."}. 

o.  trans.  To  check  (a  person)  in  speaking ;  to 
interrupt  sharply,  esp.  with  an  expression  of  dis 
sent  or  disapproval ;  to  rebuke,  reprove,  or  repri 
mand  sharply  or  severely.  Also  to  take  up  short : 
see  SHORT. 

XS3°  PALSGR.  730/1  It  pityed  my  herte  to  here  howe  he 
toke  hym  up.  1573  L.  LLOYD  MarroivofHist.  (1653)  241 
His  wife  Xantippe  began  to  take  her  husband  up  with 
taunting  and  opprobrious  words.  1643  T.  COLEMAN  Hopes 
Deferred  fy  Dashed  2  [He]  rebukes  him  sharply,  takes  him 
up  roundly.  1768  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  80  Those,  who 
would  find  fault  with  us  for  attributing  colour,  heat,  and 
cold,  to  inanimate  bodies,  take  us  up  before  we  were  down. 
1885  '  ANSTEY  *  Tinted  Venus  i.  14  *  You  do  take  one  up  so ', 
he  complained  !  '  I  never  intended  nothing  of  the  sort '.  1886 
H.CONWAY  Living  or  Dead \xv,  She  wondered  why  the  mas 
ter  took  her  up  so  short  when  she  had  mentioned  his  name. 

t  P-  *  To  oppose,  encounter,  cope  with ' 
(Schmidt  Shaks.  Lex.^.  Obs. 

159?  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV^  i.  iii.  73  His  diuisions..Are  in 
three  Heads:  one  Power  against  the  French,  And  one 
against  Glendower:  Perforce  a  third  Must  take  vp  vs.  1607 
—  Cor.  in.  i.  244  Corio.  On  faire  ground,  I  could  beat  fortie 
of  them.  Mene.  I  could  my  selfe  take  vp  a  Brace  o'th'  best  of 
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them.  1641  BAKER  Chron.  (1660)  274  King  Henry.. in  June 
kept  a  solemn  Just  at  Greenwich,  where  he  and  Sir  Charles 
Brandon  took  up  all  commers. 

fq.  (?)  To  touch  up  ;  to  urge  on,  incite.  Oct. 
1565  STAPLETON  tr.  Bedes  Hist.  Ch.  Eng.  v.  vi.  158  But 
when  I  sawe  them  take  their  horses  vppe  with  the  spurres 
[L.  concitatis.  .eguis\. 

fr.  To  begin,  commence  (an  action);  esp.  to 
begin  to  utter,  set  tip,  raise  (laughter,  lamentation, 
etc.).  Obs.  Inquot.  1689  within/,  (obs.)  j  in  1878 
absol.  (dial.). 

c  1400  Brut  131  The  Kyng  his  hondes  lifte  vp  an  hye,  and 
a  grete  laughter  toke  op.  c  1425  Cursor  M.  15990  (Trin.) 
pe  cok  toke  vp  his  fli^t.  c  1500  Merck.  $  Son  103  in  Hazl. 
E.  P.  P.  I.  139  The  goste  toke  up  a  gresely  grone,  with 
fendysaweyheglode.  a  1610  HEALEV  Thtophrastus  (1636) 
70  Then  hee  would  take  up  a  great  laughter,  as  if  some 
prodigy  or  ominous  thing  had  happened.  1689  AUBREY 
Lives  (1898)  I.  150  (-2nd  Ld.  Falkland)  'Twos  not  long 
before  he  tooke-up  to  be  serious.  1878  Scribner*s  Mag.  XV. 
653/1  Meanwhile  the  '  animal  show  '  at  the  appointed  time 
*  took  up ',  as  the  country  people  expressed  it. 

f  (t>)  To  start,  raise,  or  begin  a  song ;  hence  (Sc.} 
to  lead  the  singing  of  (a  psalm)  in  church.  Obs. 
(Cf.  also  to  take  up  one* s  parable :  PARABLE  sb.  d.) 
a  1380  Minor  Pocnts.fr.  Vernon  MS.  xxiii.  1089  We  han 
taken  vp  t>e  song  Of  lubilacion.  1577  Burgh  Rec.  Edinb. 
(1882)  IV.  60  Theoulklie  pentioun  of  ten  schillingisappoynt- 
tit  to  Edwerd.  .Hendersoun,  for  all  the  dayis  of  his  lyfe  for 
taikin  vp  of  the  spalmes.  1637  in  Cramond  Ann.  Cnllen. 
(1888)  39  To  read  in  the  kirk  and  take  up  the  psalm  every 
Sabbath.  18*5  JAMIESON  s.  v., '  He  tuke  up  the  psalm  in  the 
kirk  ',  he  acted  as  precentor. 

8.  trans.  To  begin  afresh  (something  left  off,  or 
begun  by  another) ;  to  enter  anew  upon  ;  to  resume. 
1654-66  EARL  ORRERY  Part/ten.  (1676)  692  With  Atasernes 
I  joyfully  took  up  our  way  to  the  Camp.  1712  ADDISON 
Paraphr.  P$.  .r/.r,  Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail,  The 
moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU 
Manch.  Strike  \.  5  When  at  last  she  losther  voice.,  he  took 
up  the  word.  1850  Tail's  Mag.  XVII.  482/2  Mr.  Ward's 
chary  takes  up  the  history,  .just  where  Lord  Malmesbury's 
memoirs  leave  it.  1879  M.  PATTISON  Milton  xii.  161  He 
took  up  all  the  dropped  threads  of  past  years.  1902  O. 
WISTER  Virginian  xxxii,  We  took  up  our  journey,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  forenoon  we  had  gone  some  distance. 

t.  To  adopt  (a  practice,  notion,  idea,  purpose, 
etc.)  ;  to  assume  (an  attitude,  tone,  etc.) ;  to  engage 
in,  *go  in  for'  (a  study,  profession,  business,  etc.). 
a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1906)  64  She  wolde  not  take  hede 
to  abyde  unto  her  neygheboures.  .haue  taken  up  the  guyse 
or  array  that  she  wold  haue.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesic 
n.  xii.  (Arb.)  122  They  of  late  yeares  haue  taken  this 
pastime  vp  among  them.  16x1  BIBLE  Transl.  Pref.  6  To 
haue  the  Scriptures  in  the  mother-tongue  is  not  a  quaint 
conceit  lately  taken  vp.  1660  tr.  Amyraldus*  Treat,  cone. 
Kelig.  n.  ii.  163  He  seem'd  to  have  took  up  a  resolution  of 
trampling  upon  those  superstitions.  1711  ARBUTHNOT  John 
Bull  i.  iv,  Lewis  Baboon  had  taken  up  the  tradeof  Clothier. 
1821  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev.  XXV.  289  Whatever  part  indeed 
Cromwell  took  up  would  be  well  maintained.  1890  Sat. 
Rev.  20  Sept.  355/1  Those  parts  of  the  Ethics  which  they 
ate  obliged  to  take  up  for  *  Greats  '. 

(t>)  To  take  in  hand,  proceed  to  deal  practi 
cally  with  (a  matter,  question,  etc.) ;  to  interest 
oneself  in,  espouse,  embrace  (a  cause). 

1502  Star  Chamber  Prac.  Michaelm.  18  Hen.  VII,  The 
said  late  Shireffes.  .caused  two  of  her  frendestotake  up  this 
haynouse  matier  betuix  theym  as  arbitrours.  1771  MRS. 
HARRIS  inPrii'.Lett.Ld1.  Malmesbury  I.  221  This  [conflict 
with  the  City]  was  taken  up  yesterday  in  the  House;  the 
Speaker  gave  a  detail  of  the  fact.  1820  Examiner  No.  618. 
109/1  How  generous  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  afflicted  ! 
1869  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  III.  xiiL  312  The  cause  of 
William  was  eagerly  taken  up.  1892  Law  Times  XCIII, 
459/2  Mr.  Bros ..  suggested  that  the  Public  Prosecutor 
should  take  the  matter  up. 

•fu.  To  make  up,  settle,  arrange  amicably  (a 
dispute,  quarrel,  etc.).  In  quot.  1666,  to  make  up 
temporarily,  *  patch  up  '.  Obs. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidanes  Comm.  21  b,  He  had  done  as 
much  as  lay  in  him  that  the  matter  might  be  taken  vp. 
1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  v.  iv.  104,  I  knew  when  seuen  lust  ices 
could  not  take  vp  a  Quarrell.  1605  Lend.  Prodigal  n.  ii, 
If  you  come  to  take  up  the  matter  between  my  master  and 
the  Devonshire  man.  1666  PEPYS  Diary  24  Oct.,  The  thing 
is  not  accommodated,  but  only  taken  up. 

f  ($}  To  make  up,  make  good.  Obs. 
1662  Gi'RNALL  Ckr.  Arm.\\\.  302  If  you  be  hundred  of  your 
rest  one  Night  by  business,  you  will  take  It  up  the  next. 

v.  To  proceed  to  occupy  (a  place  or  position,  lit. 
orySg".);  to  station  or  place  oneself  in  ;  =  sense  27. 
1563  STAPLETON  tr.  Bede's  Hist.  Ch.  Eng.  86  Taking  vpp 
his  inne,  and  finding  the  neighbours  of  the  parish  at  feast 
with  the  oste.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  n.  v.  (Arb.)  88 
He  taketh  vp  his  lodging,  and  rests  him  selfe  till  the 
morrow.  01672  WOOD  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  109  When  they 
were  going  to  their.. beds,  two  or  3  houres  after  he  had 
taken  up  his  rest.  1736  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  I.  26  Mr.  Dela- 
motte  and  I  took  up  our  lodging  with  the  Germans.  1840 
THIRLWALL  Greece  Iviit.  VII.  307  He  cleared  the  defiles  and 
took  up  his  quarters  for  the  rest  of  the  winter  at  Celanae. 
1888  M'CARTHY  &  PRAED  Ladies1  Gallery  II.  ii.  29,  I  did 
not  accept  his  invitation  to  take  up  my  residence  in  his 
house.  1893  TRAILL  .£<«:.  Eng.  Introd.  15  We  may  take  up 
a  position  from  which  we  can  survey  the  entire  array, 

t  (ft)  To  engage  or  hire  (a  lodging)  for  the  pur 
pose  of  occupying  ;  =  sense  15  c.  Cf.  d  (ft).  Obs. 
1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev,  i.  ii,  Twere  best  you  tooke 
some  lodging  up,  And  lay  in  private  till  the  soile  of  griefe 
Were  cleard  your  cheeke.  1709  STRYPE  Ann.  Ref.  I.  xv.  188 
The  Bp.  of  London's  palace,  and  the  Dean  of  Paul's 
house,.. were  taken  up  for  the  French  ambassadors. 
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(e)  Takeuphouse:  f  to  take  or  rentahouse(0fc.}; 
to  start  housekeeping  ;  become  a  householder.  Sc. 
1612  Shetland  Act  in  Scotsman  29  Jan.  (1886)  7/2  It  sail 
not  be  lesum  for  servile  persones  not  worth  . .  72  punds 
Scottis  to  tak  up  houssts.  1850  Taifs  Mag.  XVII.  13/1 
He  was  unwilling  to  incur  the  expense  of  taking  up  house. 
1876  SMILES  Sc.  Natur.  i,  John  Edward  and  his  wife 
'  took  up  house  '  in  the  Green,  one  of  the  oldest  quarters  of 
the  city. 

t  (d}  absol.  or  intr.  To  take  up  one's  quarters, 
lodge,  '  put  up  '.  Obs. 

1626  B.  JONSON  Staple  of  JV.  iv.  ii,  How  much  'twere 
better,  that  my  Ladies  Grace  Would  here  take  vp  Sir,  and 
keepe  house  with  you.  1662  PEI-YS  Diary  14  Oct,  To 
Cambridge..,  whither  we  come  at  about  nine  o'clock,  and 
took  up  at  the  '  Beare '.  1724  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier 
(1840)  14,  1  was.  .forced  to  take  up  at  a  little  village. 

W.  trans.  To  occupy  entirely;  to  occupy  the 
•whole  of,  fill  up  (space,  time,  etc.);  to  occupy  ex 
clusively  (quot.  1615);  to  occupy  so  as  to  hinder 
passage,  to  obstruct  (quots.  1607,  1631).  Cf.  28. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  m.  ii.  116  My  throat  of  Warre  be  turn'd 
..into  a  Pipe..,  and  Scboole-boyes  Teares  take  vp  The 
Glasses  of  my  sight.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  (1637) 
633  It  tooke  up  in  compasse  above  a  mile.  16x5  G.  SANDYS 
Trav.  69  The  men  take  them  [the  public  baths]  up  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  afternoone  the  women.  1631  WEEVER 
Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  11  Tombes  are  made  so  huge  great,  that 
they  take  vp  the  Church,  and  hinder  the  people  from  diuine 
Seruice.  1640  S.  D'EwES  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  167 
Some  petitions. .tooke  upp  our  time  a  great  parte  of  the 
morning.  1705  tr.  Bosnian's  Guinea  490  The  sixteen  Red 
Cliffs,  which  take  up  in  all  about  three  Miles  in  length. 
1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  I.  v.  85  The  7th.. I  took  wholly 
up  to  make  me  a  chair.  1825  JVfcv  Monthly  Mag.  XIV.  392 
The  first  quatrain.. is  taken  up  with  a  list  of  rivers.  1885 
MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  Christ.  Kirkland  II.  ix.  274  It  took  up 
his  time  and  bored  him. 

(l>)  To  use  up,  consume  (labour,  material): 
cf.  28.  ?  Obs. 

1679  MOXON  Meek.  Exere.  viii.  142  The  Fraiming  work 
will  take  up  more  labour.  1712  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's 
Gardening  121  You  may  fill  up  the  Holes  to  the  Level  of 
the  Ground..,  to  take  up  the  Earth  that  may  possibly 
remain  to  be  disposed  of.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  I.  iv. 
So  The  prodigious  deal  of  time  and  labour  which  it  took  me 
up  to  make  a  plank  or  board. 

(c)  To  occupy  or  engage  fully,  engross  (a  per 
son,  his  attention,  mind,  etc.).  Chiefly  in  pass. 
(const,  with  i  sometimes  in)  •  also  in  Sc.  and  north, 
dial.  =  to  be  taken  with,  take  an  absorbing  or 
engaging  interest  in. 

1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  v.  ii,  He  is  taken  up  with 
great  persons.  0:1617  BAYNE  Lect.  (1634)  201  To  take  our 
selves  up  with  some  behoofefull  duty.  1624  MASSINGER 
Renegado  iv.  i,  I  am  so  wholly  taken  up  with  sorrow.  1712 
BUDCELL  Spect.  No.  301  F  8, 1  was  wholly  taken  up  in  these 
Reflections.  1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  Hill  fy  Valley  v.  76 
She  is  taken  up  with  making  her  husband  comfortable. 
1886  RUSKIN  Prxterita  I.  vi.  174,  I  was  extremely  taken 
up  with  the  soft  red  cushions  of  the  armchairs.  1892  MRS. 
H.  WARD  D.  Grieve  n.  vii,  I  think  he  feels  he  must  make 
his  way  first.  His  business  takes  him  up  altogether. 
**  intransitive  senses. 

(See  also  subordinate  uses  in  j  {£),  n,  n  (6t  c),  r,  v  (rf).) 
x.    Take  np  for :  to  stand  up  for,  take  the  part 
of,  side  with.  U.  S.     Cf.  to  take  for,  20  b. 

1878  Scribner*s  Mag.  XV.  769/2  To  Amanda's  surprise 
her  father  took  up  for  Mark.  Ibid.  XVI.  627/2  Twonnet 
thought . .  that  it  was  a  shame  for. .  Mr.  Whittaker  to  take  up 
for  Bonamy. 

y.  f  Take  itp  in,  to  interest  oneself  or  itselfin, 
concern  itself  with,  have  reference  to.  Obs. 

1665  J.  SPENCER  Vitlg.  Pr&ph,  120  Hath  not  the  World 
out-grown  the  follies  of  Auguries  ..  and  took  up  in  the 
resolves  of  Reason,  as  the  l>est  Oracle  to  consult  in  a  civil 
business?  c  1666  SOUTH  Serw.,  fokn  vii.  17  (1697)  I.  246 
The  former  Articles,  that  took  up  Chiefly  in  Speculation 
and  Belief. 

Z.  Take  ttp  with.  (Cf.  take  with,  75  a-c.)  (a) 
To  associate  with  (a  person)  ;  to  begin  to  keep 
company  with ;  to  consort  with  (esp.  with  a  view 
to  marriage).  Cf.  i. 

a  1619  FLETCHER  Wit  without  M.  i.  i,  He's  taken  up  with 
those  tnat  woo  the  Widow.  1693  Humours  Town  28  The 
man  of  Mode  takes  up  with  a  damn'd  Jilt.  1815  SCOTT 
Guy  M.  xi,  To  see  his  daughter  taking  up  with  their  son. 
1824  Examiner  250/2  Having,  .absconded  and  taken  up 
with  another  woman.  1887  Miss  E.  MONEY  Dutch  Maiden 
(1888)  329  If  you  cannot  marry  her,  you  won't  care  to  take 
up  with  another. 

(b}  To  adopt,  espouse  (esp.  as  a  settled  prac 
tice)  ;  to  assent  to,  agree  with,  accept,  arch. 

1692  BENTLEY  Boyle  Lect.  58,  I  could  as  easily  take  up 
with  that  senseless  assertion  of  the  Stoicks.  1724  A.  COLLINS 
Gr.  Chr.  Relig.  275  Taking  up  with  all  manner  of  false 
proofs  in  behalf  of  Christianity.  1825  FROUDE  in  Rent.  (1838) 
I.  178  My  lately  having  taken  up  with  reading  sermons. 
1885  J.  MARTINEAU  Types  Eth.  Th.  I.  127  We  take  up  at 
once  with  the  belief  that  the  space  around  us  is  empty. 

f  (c]  To  be  satisfied  with ;  to  content  oneself 
with,  put  up  with,  tolerate.  Obs. 

1609  HOLLAND  Amm.  Marcell.  394  Never  doe  wee  find 
that  he  tooke  up  with  any  mild  correction  and  punishment. 
1633  BP.  HALL  Hard  Texts  395  (Jer.  xxii.)  I  will  not  take 
up  with  the  old  and  meane  buildings  of  my  Ancestors,  1726 
BUTLER  Serin.,  Love  God  Wks.  1874  II.  186  Nature  teaches 
and  inclines  us  to  take  up  with  our  lot.  1736  —  Anal.  n. 
viil  ibid.  I.  300  The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  Evidence, 
with  which  we  are  obliged  to  take  up.  1825  New  Monthly 
Mag.  XIII.  588  The  book-sellers,  .buy  all  the  good  books, 
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and  the  joint  stock  company  must  take  up  with  the  refuse 
of  the  market. 

f  (a)  To  betake  oneself  to  :  =  take  tot  74  c.  Obs. 

1785  Miss  FIELDING  Ophelia  I.  iv,  At  night  he  again  took 
up  with  his  Couch. 

XIII.  91.  In  various  idiomatic  phrases  (be 
sides  those  mentioned  under  the  senses  to  which 
they  belong),  as  take  into  ACCOUNT,  in  (into]  one's 
HEAD,  in  (to)  PIECES,  to  TASK,  in  Tow,  upon 
TRUST,  in  VAIN,  to  WITNESS,  at  one's  WORD,  in 
WORTH,  etc.,  for  which  see  the  sbs. 

C3S"  Key  to  phrases  treated  under  the  senses. 

Not  including  the  adverbial  combinations  76-90,  nor  all 
phrases  referred  to  the  sb,  or  other  leading  word  in  them ; 
see  al.so  72,  91. 

Take  an  accent  22,  /  adieu  55,  t  after  73,  t  against  20  b,  t  aim 
64,  /  the  air  13  b,  t  alarm  65,  t  assizes  32,  t  the  attention  10  d, 
/  a  bath  13  b,  /  beginning  52  b,  t  blind  7  d,  /  one  a  blow  5  b, 
t  buck,  bull  39  b,  t  the  chair  27,  t  charge  66,  t  in  charge  17, 
/  cold  44  b,  /  with  compasses  32  c,  t  credit  21, 1  at  cards,  at 
chess  2d,  t  the  crown  i6c,  t  day  67,  t  one's  death  40  b,  t  a 
degree  34,  /  one's  dick  17  b,  t  diligence  51  c,  t  a^disease  44  b, 
/  drink  13,  t  in  earnest  42,  /  end  72,  t  an  examination  323, 
/  the  eye  10  d,  t  farewell  55,  t  a  fence  43,  t  fire  68,  /  flight  72.  t 
to  flight  74  b,  t  food  13,  /  for  20 b,  48,  /  form  i6a,  t  fright 
50,  /  in  good  part  42,  t  good-night  55,  t  the  gown,  the  habit 
1 6  c,  /  to  a  habit  74  e,  t  by  the  hand  3,  t  in  or  on  hand  17,  t  a 
hint  41,  t  hoarse  7  d,  t  hold  69,  t  horse  39  b,  70,  /  house  15  c, 
/  in  idle  26  b,  t  ill  7  d,  e,  42,  t  an  inflexion  22,  t  inn  25,  /  in 
quisition  32  a,  t  intent  51  c,  /  interest  50,  /  into  4,  t  it  17  c, 
47  c,  /  a  journey  52,  t  knighthood  34,  t  labour  iob,  t  lame 
7(1,  /  a  lease  15  c,  t  leave  21,  72,  /  leg  240,  t  the  fife  of  58  b, 
t  in  marriage  14  b,  /  medicine  13,  t  mercy  51  b,  t  to  mercy 
14,  t  minutes  33  a,  /  an  oar  i6c,  t  an  observation  32  b,  /  an 
obstacle  43,  £off  one's  feet  58,  t  on  50  c,84,  t  on  oneself  16, 18, 
/  a  paper,  periodical  15  d,  /  a  photograph,  picture  33  b,  t  the 
points  43,  46,  /  possession  71,  /  punishment  37,  t  a  resolu 
tion  51  a,  t  salt  13,  44 c, /satisfaction 37,  t  ship  24  c,  /short 
8b,  t  a  size  (in  gloves,  etc.)  28  b,  t  snuff  13,  t  in  snuff  42, 
/  (so  much)  28,  t  one's  stand  27,  t  a  step  52,  /  a  stick  to  24  b, 
/  temperature  32  b,  t  thought  51  c,  t  to  74,  t  one's  time  28, 
t  toil  19  b,  t  a  trip  52,  t  trouble  19  b,  t  truce  54,  t  a  turn  52, 
t  upon  oneself  18,  t  the  way  25  b,  t  on  one's  way  25  c,  /  well 
42,  /  (to)  wife  14  b,  t  wing  24  c,  /  to  wing  74  b,  t  with  75,  t  with 
one  59  b,  c. 

Take  (t^k),  sb.  Also  6  tayke,  g  Sc.  and  north, 
dial,  tak,  takke  :  cf.  TACK  sb*  [f.  TAKE  v.] 

1.  fa.  =  TACK  sb.%  2,  a  lease  of  laud  or  of  a  farm 
for  a  term  of  years.  Obs. 

1511  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  V.  24,  I  will  that  my  wif  &  my 
childre  have  my  take  in  my  fermhold  in  Kendale.  1542 
Ibid.  VI.  157  Also  I  give  to  my  wif  my  take  of  yeres  of  the 
parsonadge  of  Kellyngton.  1599  Knaresb.  Wills  (Surtees) 
I.  220  All  the  tayke  of  my  farmehold  to  bringe  up  my 
children  withalL 

b.  The  act  of  taking  or  leasing  (land)  ;  the  land 
taken  ;  a  holding  ;  cf.  TACK  sb$  2  b.  dial. 

1805  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  80  The  quantity  of  land  he 
must  till,  would  occupy  so  much  of  his  time,  that  the  take 
would.. be  injurious  to  him.  c  1850  Northampt.  Dialect^ 
This  is  my  neighbour's  take  that  we  are  on  now,  and  that 
yonder  is  Lord  B.'s.  1896  Daily  News  19  Sept.  2/5  A  few 
new  '  takes  '  have  been  at  less  money,  but  old  tenants  have 
had  to  be  content  with  a  10,  5, and..i  per  cent,  allowance. 
1905  TUCKWEI.L  Remin.  Radical  Parson  xi.  157  He.,  will 
increase  his  take,  build  a  cottage  on  it  through  a  building 
society  [etc.]. 

2.  That  which  is  taken  or  received  in  payment, 
or  as  proceeds  of  some  business  or  transaction ; 
//.   takings,   receipts.      In  quot.    1654,  ?  impost, 
contribution  imposed. 

1654  Nicholas  Pap.  (Camden)  II.  41  The  take  off  200,000 
crownes  is  now  sett,  and  the  Emperor  declared  his  present 
shallbe  apart.  1891  Daily  Netus  14  Sept.  2/1  Confident  of 
large  '  takes  '  for  to-day  and  Sunday.  1899  STEVENSON 
Across  the  Plains  193  (They]  depart,  if  the  '  take '  be  poor, 
Laving  debts  behind  them.  1905  Westm.  Gaz.  15  June  n/t 
The  current  [railway!  returns  include  the  long-distance  Whit 
suntide  takes. 

f3.  A  seizure;  a  spell  of  magic  or  witchcraft; 
enchantment.  Obs.  rare. 

[Cf.  TAKE  v.  7,  quot.  1598.]  1678  Quack* s  Academy  7  He 
has  a  Take  upon  him,  or  is  Planet-struck. 

4.  '  Taking' or  captivating  quality,  charm,  rare. 
1794  MRS.  A.  M.  BENNETT  FMen  IV.  179  Her  face.. had 

that  kind  of  harmony  and  take  in  it,  which  when  it  has  once 
pleased,  will  not  cease  to  do  so. 

5.  An  act  of  taking  or  capturing  an  animal,  or 
(usually)  a  number  of  animals  (esp.  fish)  at  one 
time  ;  also  the  quantity  so  caught ;  a  catch. 

1753  Scots  Mag.  Aug.  422/1  There  was  a  great  take  of 
herrings.  1851  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  (1861)  11.6p/i  The 
yearly  '  take  '  of  larks  is  6o,cx>o.  1854  BADHAM  Halieut.  339 
Of  late  years,  .greater  takes  hare  been  effected  off  those  of 
New  England  alone,  than  from  the  great  fishery  of  New. 
foundland  itself.  1859  BAIN  Emotions  x.  189  The  pleasure 
of  each  successful  throw . .  rendering  it  easy  [for  the  angler]  to 
goon  for  a  long  time  without  a  take.  1876  SMILES  Sc.  Natur. 
vi.  101  The  weather . .  gave  promise  of  an  abundant  *  take '  of 
moths.  1883  Daily  Tel.  25  June  7/1  Small  boats  being  used 
to  ferry  the  takes  of  fish  to  the  smacks  or  steamers. 
b.  The  action  or  process  of  catching  fish,  etc. 

1854  H.  MILLER  Sch.  ff  Schm.  lit.  (1858)  43  We.. became 
knowing.,  about  the  take  and  curing  of  herrings.  1881  A. 
LANG  Library  n  The  '  take ',  as  anglers  say,  is  '  on  '  from 
half-past  seven  to  half-past  nine  a.m. 

6.  An  act,  or  the  action,  of  taking  (in  general). 
iSifr-  [see  GIVE  AND  TAKE  2,  3).    1885  Times  25  May  9  At 

each  take  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  waste. 

b.  Chess ,  etc.  The  taking  of  a  piece  or  pieces. 

1870  HARDY  &  WARE  Mod.  Hoylet  Draughts  107  Such  a 

dashing  '  take '  as  this  would  not  be  likely  to  happen  in 
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actual  play.    1903  7Yw«,  Lit.Suppl.  31  July  236/3  A  good 
problem  seldom  commences  with  a  check  or  take. 

7.  Printing.  A  portion  of  copy  taken  at  one 
timeby  a  compositor  to  be  set  up  in  type;  =  TAKING 
vbl.  sb.  5  c. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1871  Printers'  Register  6  Nov.,  The 
first '  take  '  of  copy  which  fell  to  our  share  was  about  two 
and  a  half  pages  of  12  mo  Long  Primer.  i88a  J.  SOUTH- 
WARD  Pract,  Print.  (1884)  146  The  compositor  is  bound  to 
write  his  name  on  his  copy,  with  a  mark  showing  where  he 
began  to  set... Each  of  these  portions  is.. called  a  'take'. 
1890  W.  J.  GORDON  Foundry  192  In  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning. .the  last  speech  is  coming  in  on  relays  of  flimsy 
telegrams,  and  the  compositors  are  working  short  '  takes ' 
of  half  a  dozen  lines  apiece. 

b.  The  amount  taken  down  at  one  time  by  each 
one  of  a  staff  of  reporters. 

1872  J.  S.  JEANS  West.  Worthies  98  The  take  of  reporters 
became  very  much  shortened,  until  they  now  seldom  exceed 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes. 

[Take,  error  for  FAKE,  a  coil  of  rope. 

1658  in  PHILLIPS,  whence  m  various  later  diets.] 

Take-,  the  verb-stem  in  combinations  and 
phrases  used  as  sbs.  or  adjs.  (mostly  nonce-wds ,~] : 
take-all,  local  name  in  Australia  for  a  disease  in 
wheat ;  take-down,  an  act  of  taking  down  (in 
quot.  in  sense  80  b  (i/)) ;  take- down  able  a.,  capa 
ble  of  being  taken  down;  take-for-granted  a., 
that  takes  something  for  granted,  involving  un 
proved  assumptions;  f  take-heed,  the  action  of 
taking  heed,  caution;  a  warning  to  take  heed,  a 
caution  ;  take-it-easy  a.,  that  takes  things  easily, 
easy-going ;  adapted  for  making  oneself  at  ease, 
comfortable;  take-it-or-leave-it  #.,  allowing 
acceptance  or  rejection ;  showing  indifference ; 
take-leave,  a.  of  or  pertaining  to  taking  leave, 
parting  ,  'farewell1;  sb.  an  act  of  taking  leave, 
leave-taking ;  take-on,  a  state  of  '  taking  on ' 
(TAKE  v.  84])  or  mental  agitation,  a  *  taking  *  See 
also  TAKE-IN,  TAKE-OFF,  TAKE-UP. 

1880  Silver's  Handbk.  Australia  72  That  terrible  foe  to 
wheat  known  as  the  "take-all  in  South  Australia,  has  spread 
beyond  the  Adelaide  plains.     1893  Westtn.Gaz.  12  June  6/3 
In  the  second  division  [of  Cambridge  boat-races]  as  many  as 
six  *take-downs  were  effected,  First  Trinity  III  going  sand 
wich  boat  instead  of  Christ's  [etc.].  1815  LAMnZt'/.  to  Sonthey    '. 
6  May,  It  will  be  a  *take-downable  book  on  my  shelf.     1833 
COLERIDGE  Lett.,  to  T.  H.  Green  (1895)  767, 1  feel  a  *take-for-    ' 
granted  faith  in  the  dips  and  pointings  of  the  needle.     1853 
LYNCH  Self-lmproit.  ii.  26  You  must  talk  of  many  things  in    I 
a  take-for-granted  style  in  order  to  talk  at  all  to  the  purpose.    ; 
1611  COTGR.,  ^/w.£'<znfc,..carelesnesse,  lacke  of  good-*take.    [ 
heed.  1622  FLETCHER £  MASSINGF.R  Sfian.  Curate  i v.  v,  I  know 
ye  want  good  diets, . .  And,  in  your  pleasures,  good  take-heed. 
1648  WARD  (title)  Mercurius  Anti-Mechanicus,  or  the  Simple 
Coblers  Boy,  with  his  Lap-full  of  Caveats  (or  Take-heeds). 
1872  Kentledge's  Eu.  Biy's  Ann.  500/2  The  good-humoured     ! 
*take-it-easy  South-Sea  Island  nature.     1897  Westm.  Gaz.    \ 
24  June  4/2  The  walls  and  roofs  of  this  take-it-easy  room    j 
were  draped  with  broad  stripes  of  scarlet  and  white  bunting.    ; 
1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  251,  I  affected  an  easy    '• 
*take-it-or-leave-it-manner,  and  looked  on.     1902  Monthly    j 
Rev,  Aug.  155  England,  .sets  out  her  exhibits  with  a  '  take-    ; 
it-or-leave-it     air,   with   a   disregard   of  their   possibilities    ; 
which  seems  almost  wilful.     1799  MRS.  J.  WEST  Tale  of 
Times  11-93  In  his  *take-leave  visit  he  made  some  further    i 
discoveries.     £1815  JANE  AUSTEN  Persaas.   v,  Going  to 
almost  every  house  in  the  parish,  as  a  sort  of  take-leave,    I 
1837   Lett.  fr.   Madras  (1843)   81,  I  was  prevented   from    j 
finishing  this.. by  take-leave  visits,  £c.     1893  Cornh.  Mag. 
June  566  The  governor  is  in  a  dreadful  *take  on  about  you. 
1894  HARiNG-GouLD  Kitty  Alone  ML  142  Zerah*s..in  a  fine 
take-on. 

Takeable,  takable  (WkAbT),  a.  [f.  TAKE 
v.  -f-ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  taken;  that  may 
or  can  be  taken;  in  various  senses;  in  first  quot., 
comprehensible,  intelligible  (see  TAKE  v.  46). 

£•1449  PECOCK  Repr.  i.  ii.  it  Which.. is  not  takeable  of 
mannis  witt.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  ReJJ.  n.  vi.  (1675)  n6 
Necessary  to  the  rendring  these  Medicines  takahlc  by  me. 
1803  Hist.  Europe  in  Ann.  Reg.  21/1  In  the  last  war  we 
had  taken  every  thing  that  was  takeable.  1826  Examiner 
772/1  Every  take-able  seat  in  the  house  had  been  taken. 
1893  Temple  Bar  Mag.  XCVII.  608  It  is  the  only  one 
takable,  and  I  take  it. 

Take-in  (t^'kjrn),  sb.  (a.)  colloq.  [The  verbal 
phrase  take  in  used  as  sb.  or  adj.]  An  act  of 
taking  in  (TAKE  v.  820);  a  cheat,  swindle,  decep 
tion  ;  a  thing  or  person  that  takes  one  in,  a  (  fraud  '.  | 

1778  Miss  BURNEY  Evelina  (1791)  I.  xxi.  105,  I  find  it's  as  ' 
arrant  a  take-in  as  ever  I  met  with.  1814  JANE  AUSTKN 
Mansf.  Park  v,  What  is  this  but  a  take  in?  xSiS 
Ulackw.Mag.  II.  398  There  are. .at  least  twenty  take-ins 
(as  they  are  called)  for  one  true  heiress.  1896  LYTTON  What 
will  he  do  i.  xii,  Comedians  are  such  takes  in. 

b.  attrib.  or  adj.  That  takes  in ;  deceptive. 

1819  Metropolis  III.  119  Tales  of  a  take-in  match  and  a 
vicious  mother-in-law. 

Takel,  -ell,  obs.  forms  of  TACKLE. 

Taken  (t^-k'n),///.  a.  [pa.  pple.  of  TAKE  v., 
where  see  Forms.]  In  various  senses  correspond 
ing  to  those  of  TAKE  v.t  q.  v. 

a  1340  HAM  POLE  Psalter,  Cant.  522  De  lyknyng  of  takyn 
prysuns.  1535  STEWART  Crott.  Scot.  III.  430  The  tane  men 
als  the  takam  did  exceid.  1561  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot. 
I.  177  Greit  partis  of  ihe  tak  in  gudis  wer  disponil  in  Argyle. 
1659  MILTON  Crv.  1'tnuer  Wks.  1851  V.  331  If  any  man  be 
offended  at  the  conscientious  liberty  of  another,  it  is  a  taken 
scandal  not  a  given.  174*  YOUNG  fit.  Th.  v.  987  Some.. 
stumble,  and  let  fall  the  taken  prize.  1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Robt. 


xxyiiij  Did  not  my  heart  throb  in  my  bosom  with  all  the 

agitation  of  a  taken  bird  ? 

b.   With  adv.  or  advb.  phr.,  as  taken-for-granted^ 

fa&en-in,  taken-on%  etc. :  see  TAKE  v. 
a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (1622)  377  Keeping  still  her 

late  taken-on  grauitie.     1585-7  T.  ROGERS  39  Art.  (Parker 

Soc.)  186  Our  liturgies,  .they  call  foolishness  of  taken-on 

services.  1901  Daily  Chron.  24  Dec.  7/1  The  bitter  cry  of  the 
|  average  taken-in  tenant,  emitted  from  a  chilly  residence, 
;  mean  m  furniture.  1907  Morn.  Post  12  Aug.  2/3  Many  of  our 

taken-for-granted  notions  are  seen  to  be  meaningless. 

Taken,  OE.  and  obs.  northern  f.  TOKEN. 
Ta*ke-note.    A  licence  empowering  the  holder 
1    to  explore  for  gold  in  a  defined  district. 

1889  Daily  News  18  July  7/1  The  cost  of  the  take-note 

j    amounted  altogether  to  5/.     It  gave  the  licensee  the  right 

to  explore  for  gold  in  a  certain  area  for  one  year.  1895  Westm. 

i    Gaz.  4  Nov.  6/r  (Gold  found  in  Wales)  '  Take  notes '  of 

various  areas  have  been  secured. 

Take-Off  (t^-k^-f),  sb,  and  a.  [The  verbal 
phrase  takeoff  (see  TAKE  v.  83)  used  as  sb.  or  adj.] 

A.  sb.   1.   A  thing  that 'takes  off  or  detracts 
;    from  something  (see  TAKE  v.  83k) ;  a  drawback. 

1826   Miss  MITFORD   Village  Ser.  u.  214  (French  E»ri- 

'    grants)  Notwithstanding  these  take-offs,  our  good  duchess 

had  still  the  air  of  a  lady  of  rank.  1868  I.o.  R.  COWER  ft  emin. 

(1883)  I.  xvi.  304  The  only  take-off  to  being  perfectly  happy 

is  the  state  of  my  dearest  mother's  health. 

2.  An  act  of  'taking   off*   or   mimicking    (sec 
TAKE  v.  83  j) ;  a  mimic  ;  a  caricature,  colloq. 

1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  G/ass.,  A  tak  ojft  a  descriptive 
burlesque.  ..  A  mimic,  or  satirical  person.  1884  (1.  II. 
IJot'GHTON  in  Harper's  Mag.  Sept.  526/1  He  trotted  beside 
the  car. . ,  roaring  with  glee  at  his  *take  off'. 

3.  The  act  of 'taking  off1,  or  springing  from  the 
ground,  in  leaping  (see  TAKE  v.  83  n  (£))  ;  usually 
transf.  a  place  or  spot  from  which  one  takes  or  may 
take  off.     Also/Jf. 

1869  BLACKMORE  Lorna  D.  x,  Is  she  al>le  to  leap  sir? 
There  is  a  good  take-off  on  this  side  of  the  brook.  1889 
Boy  s  Own  Paper  7  Sept.  780/3  It.  .also  encourages  the  habit 
of  judging  the  take-off  with  accuracy.  1905  ll-'ustm.  Gaz. 
15  May  4/i  The  true  basis  of  offensive  strategy  is  to  ensure 
a  sound  'take-off*.  1906  Ibid.  27  Aug-  4  'i  The  Great  Western 
adopted  Milford  Haven  as  the  '  take-off '  for  its  service  of 
steamers  to  Ireland. 

4.  Croquet.  A  stroke  made  from   contact  with 
another  ball  so  as  to  send  one's  own  ball  nearly  or 
quite  in  the  direction  of  aim,  the  other  ball  being 
moved  only  slightly  or  not  at  all. 

1874  J.  D.  HEATH  Croquet-Player  39  Tins  is  a  take-off, 
and  a  sharp  tap  is  made.  The  direction  C,  in  which  the 
mallet  is  aimed,  has  approached  very  near  to  I!,  the  direction 
to  be  taken  by  the  striker's  ball  Y.  Ibid.  57  When  the 
latter  either  is  likely  to  miss  his  partner,  or  will  have  a  IJJIL; 
take-off  to  separate  you. 

B.  attrib,  or  adj.  1.  From  which  one  '  takes  off ' 
or  makes  the  spring  in  leaping  :  cf.  A.  3. 

1889  Boy's  Own  Paper  7  Sept.  780/3  The  ground  on  tin: 
further  side  of  the  take-off  line.  1896  Harper's  Mag.  Apr. 
731  It  was  a  species  of  hurdle-racing,  with  the  softest  of 
take-off  and  landing  sides  [snow]. 

2.  Applied  to  a  part  of  mechanism  for  taking 
something  off.  Take-off  board',  see  quota. 

1896  British  Printer  138  The  sheets  should  not  be  allowed 
to  accumulate  on  the  take-off  board.  1907  Cambr.  Mod. 
Hist.  Prospectus  97  So  soon  as  the  whole  sheet  is  clear 
of  the  take-off  drum,  flyers.. waft  the  sheet  through  a  semi- 
circular  arc,  and  drop  it  on  to  the  take-off  board,  .fixed  at  the 
end  of  the  press  opposite  that  from  which  the  sheet  started. 

Taker  (tt'i-kaj).  Also  4-6  Sc.  takar  (5  -are,  6 
taikar,  takkar)  ;  6  takere,  tacker.  [f.  TAKE  ^'. 
+  -ER1.]  One  who  or  that  which  takes. 

1.  One  who  takes,  in  various  senses  of  the  verb. 
1486  Act  3  If  en.  VII,  c.  2  Where  Wyrnmen  ..  been  oft 

tymes  taken  by  mysdoers  [etc.]  and  after  maried  to  such 
mysdoers..Such  mysdoers,  takers,  and  procurators  to  the 
same  [etc.].  1514  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  (1900)  XV.  450  The 
payne  sessed  as  well  to  the  Taker  as  to  the  Rcver.  1551 
Am-.  HAMILTON  Catcch.  (1884)  ii  Takarisof  ouir  niekil  mail 
or  farme,  to  the  herschipe  of  the  tenentis.  1579-80  NORTH 
Plutarch  (1676)  203  We  read  of  Alcilnades,  that  he  was  a 
great  laker,  and  would  be  corrupted  with  Money.  1602 
MARSTON  Ant.  <r  Mel.  I.  Wks.  1856  I.  13  A  great  tobacco 
taker  too.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  66  The  Turkes  are  also 
incredible  takers  of  Opium.  1737  CHAMBKKI.AVNE  St.  Cf. 
Brit.  (ed.  33)  n.  93  Layers  and  takers  of  paper  on  and  from 
the  roll  ing- presses.  1875  JOWETT Plato  ted.  2)  I.  101  The 
best  taker  to  pieces  of  words  of  this  sort.  1883  Law  Times 
7  Feb.  266/1  The  taker  of  a  railway  ticket  ".ubt  know  what 
is  on  the  face  of  it. 

2.  spec.    ~\  a.  One  who  takes  another  into  his 
protection,  etc. :  cf.  TAKE  v.  14.   Obs. 

a  1325  Prose  Psalter  xlv[i].  7  Pe  Lord  of  vertuz  ys  wy J»  vs ; 
our  taker  [Vulg.  susceptor]  ys  God  of  Jacob.  Ibid.  liii[i].  4 
Our  Lord  is  taker  of  my  soule. 

b.  One  who  captures  or  seizes ;  a  captor,  seizer, 
catcher,  apprehender :  cf.  TAKE  v.  2. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxi.  (Eugenia)  512  (A  lynx]  Quhen 
hir  qwnelpis  are  tan  hir  fra,  To  chas  |>e  takaris,  (>aim  to  sla. 
1454  Col.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin  (1889)281  Halfe  of  that  ransom 
to  the  takerys,  and  the  othir  halfe  to  the  courte.  £1511 
\st  Eng.  Bk.Atner.  (Arb.)  In  trod.  35/1  They  be  good  takers 
of  fyssne.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xv.  (1623)  785 
The  King,  .had  promised  a  thousand  marks  to  his  taker. 
c  1650  DKNHAM  Old  Age  106  Takers  of  cities,  conquerors  in 
war.  1807  G.  CHALUERS  Caledonia  I.  in. iv.  451  A  searcher, 
and  taker  of  thieves,  and  limmers.  1884  I.  BUCK  in  Lilly- 
white's  Cricket  Ann.  j  Principal  takers  of  wickets. 

fc.  An  officer  who  took  or  exacted  supplies  of 
necessaries  for  the  sovereign :  ~  PURVEYOR  3.  Obs. 
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TAKER. 

1444  Rolls  ffParlt.  V.  115/1  That  no  man  of  this  Roialme 
have  Takers  but  oonlye  the  Kyng  and  the  Quene.  1519 
Interl.  Four  Elements  in  Hazl.  Dodslcy  I.  24  As  for  capons 
ye  can  get  none,  The  king's  taker  took  up  each  one.  1596 
NASHE  Saffron  IV aide  n  62  Let  all  the  droppings  of  my  pen 
bee  seazed  vpon  by  the  Queenes  Takers  for  Tarre  to  dresse 
ships  with.  1619  DALTOX  Country  Just.  xliy.  (1630)  103 
Offences  of  Purveyors,  Takers,.. or  other  ministers  for  the 
King's  Majestic. 

d.  One  who  takes  something  from  another  by 
force  or  wrongfully ;    a  robber,  thief,  plunderer, 
pilferer ;  hence,  a  literary  plunderer,  a  plagiarist. 
Obs.  or  merged  in  the  general  sense. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xvii.  43  Grit  men  for  taking  and 
oppressioun  Ar  sett  full  famous  at  the  Sessioun,  And  peur 
takaris  ar  hangit  hie.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  Pref., 
As  euell  as  a  violent  taker  or  (if  you  will)  a  robber.  1609 
ROWLANDS  Dr.  Merrie-man  3  Sirrah  sayes  one,  stand,  and 
your  Purse  deliuer;  I  am  a  taker,  thou  must  be  a  giuer. 
1687  M.  CLIFFORD  Notes  Dryden  ii.  6  Pray  hear  what 
Famianus  Strada  says  of  such  Takers  as  Mr.Dryden.  1818 
SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxix,  Robin  Hood's  dead  and  gwone,  but 
there  be  takers  yet  in  the  vale  of  Bever. 

e.  (a)  One  who  takes  possession,  esp.  of  land  : 
often  withyfr-tf  or  next. 

1766  BLACKSTOKEOwf.  II.  i.  9  Property,  both  in  lands  and 
moveables,  being  thus  originally  acquired  by  the  first  taker, 
.  .it  remains  in  him,  by  the  principles  of  universal  law,  till 
such  time  as  he  does  some  other  act  which  shews  an  intention 
to  abandon  it.  Ibid,  xviii.  275  The  next  taker  is  entitled 
to  enter  regularly.  1884  SIR  J.  W.  CHITTY  in  Law  Rep.  26 
Chanc.  Div.  548  The  absolute  interest  which  the  sixth  Earl, 
as  first  taker,  acquired. 

(b}  One  who  takes  a  lease  of  a  farm,  a  mine, 
etc. ;  a  lessee  or  tenant. 

1778  PRYCE  Min.  Cornub.  188  When  the  adventurers  thus 
set  a  Mine  to  farm,  they  oblige  the  Taker  or  Tributor  to 
keep  the  Mine  in  good  repair.  1805  FORSYTH  Beauties 
Scot!.  I.  535  The  takers  grant  bill  with  a  surety  for  the  rent. 
(c}  In  Derbyshire  Lead  Mines,  A  miner  who 
takes  possession  of  a  mere,  after  the  '  founder  *  has 
taken  his  mere  (cf.  taker-mere  in  4b). 

1601  High  Peak  Art.  in  Mander  Derbysh.  Min.  Gloss. 
(1824)  130  Where  any  Miner  doth  take  and  possess  any  fresh 
ground . . ,  and  does  work  the  same  to  the  knowledge  of  any 
other,  who  before  such  takers  aforesaid  were  or  pretended 
to  be  possessed  of  the  same  ground  as  taker  of  a  Forefield 
for  an  old  founder.  1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Dict,>  Taker 
[is]  He  that  takes  a  Mear  or  Mears,  from  him  that  is  the 
Founder  ;  several  Men  may  take  one  after  another,  if  they 
think  it  may  be  worth  their  while,  and  then  the  Mears  so 
taken  go  by  some  Name  or  other,  as  A's  Taker  Mear,  or  E's 
Taker  Mear,  or  their  second  or  third  Taker  Mear,  to  dis 
tinguish  them  from  the  Founders,  and  one  Taker  from 
another.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.*  Next  taker,  among 
miners,  is  he  that  hath  the  next  meer  in  possession. 

f.  One  who  accepts  a  bet 

1810  Sporting  Mag.  XXXV.  245  Two  to  one  were  offered 
.  .but  there  were  no  takers.  1873  Standard  30  Sept.,  The 
betting  gradually  veered  round  with  even  money  offered  on 
W.  Ueckwith  with  no  takers. 

g.  Foreign  taker  :  a  former  officer  of  the  City 
of  London   appointed  to  supervise  some  of  the 
markets  held  in  the  open  streets  and  to  attend  to 
their  clearing  up.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

c  1690  in  liohun  Privil.  Lond,  (1723)  136  Richard  Robinson 
the  present  Foreign  taker  and  Yeoman  of  Newgate  Market. 
1720  STRYPE  Sto^v's  Snrv.  Lond,  II.  398  Formerly,  before 
the  great  Fire,  .there  were  these  Officers,  viz.  a  Serjeant  and 
Yeoman  of  the  Channel,  and  Yeoman  of  Newgate  Market, 
and  Foreign  Taker,  whose  Office  was  to  sweep  and  make 
clean  the  said  Streets,  where  the  Market  People  resorted, 
and  to  carry  away  the  Soil  thereof,  and  to  furnish  the 
Market  People  with  Boards  and  such  like  Accommodations. 
.  .Hut  since  Markets  are  removed  out  of  the  Streets,  .these 
Officers  retain  only  the  Names. 

1 3.  Applied  to  the  nippers  or  claws  of  a  scor 
pion,  etc.  Obs. 

1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  752  A  flamant  Scorpion., 
hath  tongs  and  takers  very  solid  and  strong,  like  the  Gram- 
nel  or  Crevish.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  H.  199/1. 

4.  Comb.  a.  \Vith  adverbs,  forming  compound 
agent-nouns  corresponding  to  adverbial  combina 
tions  of  the  verb  (see  TAKE  v,  76-90),  as  taker- 
away,  -down,  -ozit,  etc. :  taker-in,  one  who  takes 
in,  in  various  senses  (see  TAKE  v.  82) ;  also,  an 
apparatus  which  takes  in  or  receives  something, 
e.  g.  the  cotton  in  a  carding-machine  (quot.  1879) ; 
taker-off,  one  who  takes  off,  in  various  senses  (see 
TAKB  v.  83) ;  also,  an  apparatus  for  taking  some 
thing  off,  in  a  machine  (cf.  TAKE-OFF,  B.  2) ;  taker- 
up,  one  who  or  that  which  takes  up,  in  various  senses 
(see  TAKE  v,  90) ;  spec,  f  (a)  one  who  takes  another 
under  his  charge  or  protection,  a  patron,  guardian 
(obs.)  ;  f  (b)  one  who  ( raises '  the  psalm  in  church, 
a  precentor  (Sc.obs.} ;  f  (c)  a  member  of  a  gang  of 
swindlers:  see  quot.  1591  2(0Ar.) ;  (d}  a  purchaser 
or  purveyor  of  commodities ;  (e)  a  receiver  of 
money  paid,  as  rent,  etc. ;  (/)  one  who  takes 
possession  of  an  estate;  (g)  a  labourer  who 
gathers  up  the  grass  just  mown ;  (^)  something 
that  occupies  time,  space,  etc. 

a  1804  W.  GILPIN  Sertn.  II.  xxxvii.  (R.),  God. .the  giver, 
and  *taker  away  of  all  earthly  things.  1848  MRS.  GASKELL 
M.  Barton  xxiii,  The  taker-away  of  life.  1836  T.  HOOK  G. 
Gurney  1. 105  A  practised  *taker-m  of  credulous  men.  1839  C. 
BRONTE  in  Mrs.  Gaskell  Lifev\\\.  (1857)  127  A  straw-bonnet 
maker,  or  a  taker-in  of  plain  work.  1879  J.  ROBERTSON  in 
Cassetfs  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  273/2  Apart  from  the  slight 
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degree  of  combing. .the  only  duty  required  of  the  'taker-in1 
is  indicated  in  its  name.  1902  CUTCLIFFE  HYNE  Thompson's 
Progr,  70  '  Who  measured  the  pieces  ?  '  '  The  taker-in '.  1825 
J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  380  K  is  the  doffer  or 
*taker-off,  having  affixed  to  it  the  steel  comb  called  the 
doffing-plate.  1830  G.  COLMAN  Random  Rec.t  Dr.  Gra/iaw, 
A  spurious  kind  of  imitation  which  may  account  for  the 
number  of  takers-off  at  secondhand.  1888  J.  SOUTHWARD 
in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII.  706/1  The  [printed]  sheets  are 
removed  singly  by  an  attendant  called  a  taker-off,  or  by  a 
mechanical  automatic  arrangement  called  a  flyer.  .1883 
S.  C.  HALL  Retrospect  I.  255  A  taker-off  of  peculiarities, 
he  never  sought  to  make  a  mock  of  deformity.  1388 
WYCLIF  Ps.  xli[ij.  10  [9]  Y  schal  seie  to  God  :  Thou  art  my 
*takere  vp  [Vulg,  susccptor}.  1550  Act  3  <fr  4  Ediu.  V/tc.  16 
§  10  Such  childe  to  be  vsed..to  what  labor,  .soeuer  the  said 
taker  vp  or  Mr  or  Maistres  shall  appointe  him.  1578  in 
SpottUwood  Hist.  Ck.  Scot.  vi.  (1677)  297  Takers  up  of 
Psalms,  and  other  Officers  of  the  Church.  1591  PERCIVALL  Sp. 
Diet.,  Recogedor^  a  gatherer,  a  taker  vp,  collector)  receptor. 
1591  GREENE  Disc.  Coosnage  (1859)  8  Foure  persons  were 
required  to  performe  their  coosning  commodity.  The 
Taker  up,  the  Verser,  the  Barnard,  and  the  Butter... The 
Taker  up  seemeth  a  skilful  man  in  al  things,  who  hath  by 
long  travail  learned  ..  to  insinuate  hlmselfe  into  a  man's 
acquaintance.  1603  Eng.  Mourn.  Garm.  in  Select,  fr. 
HarL  Misc.  (1793)  205  One  of  her  own  servants,  a  taker-up 
of  provision.  1620  E.  BLQVXT  fferx  Sit&s.  120  It  is.  .a  taker 
vp  of  time  that  may  be  better  disposed.  1622  MALYNES 
Anc.  Laiv-Merch.  390  The  Taker  vp  of  the  money  at  London, 
payeth  for  twelue  pence  the  said  marke  of  13$  pence,  at  two 
or  three  moneths  Time  in  Scotland,  a  1649  DRUMM.  OF 
HAWTH.  Hist.  ?as.  ///,  Wks.  (1711)  50  Taker  up  of  the 
rents  of  that  earldom.  1715  Maryland  Laws  vi.  1,1723)  20 
The  said  Commissioners,  .shall,  .invest  the  Taker  up,  and 
Builder,  .with  an  Estate  of  Inheritance,  in  the  said  Lot. 
1848  JrnL  R.  Agric.  Soc.  IX.  u.  501  The  takers-up  follow 
the  mower. 

b.  attrib.  Taker-mere,  in  Derby sh.  Lead-mines , 
a  '  mere '  or  portion  of  ground  allotted  to  a  '  taker ' 
(2  e  (c] ;  tf.founder-meer  s,  v.  FOUNDER  sb.$  3). 

1653  MANLOVE  Lead  Mines  46  But  yet  a  difference  may 
be  taken  clear,  Betwixt  a  founder,  and  a  taker  meer.  1747 
[see  2e(c)above].  1851  TAPPING  Gloss,  to  Manlove  s.  v. 
Meer,  A  taker  nicer  was  the  meer  formerly  allotted  by 
custom  to  any  person  who  chose  to  have  one  set  out  to  him 
after  those  of  the  founder  and  farmer  had  been  allotted. 

Take-up  (t^'kiyp),  sb.  (a.}  [The  verbal  phrase 
take  up  (see  TAKE  v.  90)  used  as  sb.  or  adj.]  The 
act  of  taking  up,  or  a  contrivance  for  taking  up. 

1.  The  act  of  'taking  up*  or  drawing  together 
the  stuff  so  as  to  form  'gathers'  in  a  dress  ;  concr. 
one  of  such  (  gathers*. 

1825  JAMIESON,  Tak-tip,  Take-up^  the  name  given  to  a 
tuck  in  female  dress.  1880  Plai?t  Hints  Needlework  19 
The  take-up  of  each  gather  should  be.  .neatly  done. 

2.  a.  A  device  in  a  machine  for  tightening  a 
band,  rope,  etc.     b.  A  device  in  a  sewing-machine 
for  drawing  the  thread  so  as  to  tighten  the  stitch. 

1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  2483/2  The  independent  take-up 
is  one  which  acts  in  its  own  time  without  being  actuated  by 
the  needle-bar.  1888  Set.  Amer.  3  Mar.  138/2  A  sewing 
machine,  and  a  take  up  and  tension  for  sewing  machines, 
form  the  subject  of  three  patents. 

3.  In  a  loom  or  other  machine,  the  process  of 
winding  up  the  stuff  already  woven  or  treated ; 
concr.  the  part  of  the  mechanism  by  which  this  is 
done.     Also  attrib.  or  adj.,  as  in  take-it  f  motion. 

1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  2483/2  The  let-off  is  the  paying 
off  of  the  yarn  from  the  beam,  and  proceeds  coincidently 
with  the  take-up.  1884  Ibid.  Suppl.,  Take  Up  Motion. ., 
a  device  for  automatically  winding  the  tissue  on  to  the 
cloth  beam. 

4.  The   part   between   the   smoke-box   and   the 
bottom  of  the  funnel  of  a  marine  engine  boiler. 

1838  Civil  Eng.  %  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  225/1  If  the  pressure 
continues,  .the  water  rises  through  the  take-up  into  the  fire, 
and  extinguishes  it.  1888  A.  E.  SEATON  Marine  Eng. 
(ed.  7)  365  The  part  between  the  smoke-box  and  funnel  is 
called  the  'uptake'  or  'take-up'. 

Takil,  -ill,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  TACKLE. 

![  Takin  (ta'kin).  [Native  name  in  Mishmi.] 
A  horned  ruminant  (Bitdorcas  taxicolor]  of  south 
eastern  Tibet  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Assam. 

1850  B.  H.  HODGKIN  in  Jrnl.  Asiat.  S<rc.  JSeugatXlX..  65 
The  large,  massive  and  remarkable  animal,  denominated 
Takin  by  the  Mishmis,  and  Kin  by  the  Khamtis,  is  one  of 
the  group  of  Bovine  Antelopes.  1893  LYDEKKER  Horns  <$• 
Hoofs  iv.  142  No  English  sportsman  has  ever  shot  a  takin. 
1909  Daily  Chron.  23  June  5/5  The  Zoological  Society  has 
just  received . .  a  fine  young  example  of  the  takin,  which,  next 
to  the  okapi,  is  the  rarest  and  least  known  of  the  ruminants. . . 
Takins  are  heavily  built  and  powerful  animals,  an  adult 
male  standing  three  and  a  half  feet  high  at  the  shoulder. 

Takin,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  TOKEN. 

Taking  (t^-kitj),  vbl  sb.  [f.  TAKE  v.  +  -ING  1.] 
I.  Simple  senses.  *  The  action  or  condition 
expressed  by  the  verb  TAKE. 

fl.  Touching,  touch:  see  TAKE  v.  I.  Obs.  rare. 

1340  [see  TAKE  v.  i]. 

2.  Capture,  seizure  (in  warfare,  etc.) ;  appre 
hension,  arrest;  catching  (of  fish  or  other  animals)  : 
see  TAKE  v,  2,  etc. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  222  After  J>e  takyng  of 
Kilyngworth  castelle.  1436  SmG.  HAYE/,aoMr»M(S.T.S.) 
53  He  herd  the  newis..of  his  brothir  taking.  1494  Act  n 
Hen.  VII)  c,  23  The  same  herynges..shuld  be  of  on  tyme 
taking  and  salting.  1534  in  loth  Rep.  /fist.  AfSS.  Comm. 
App.  v.  406  If  the  Kinges  Bayleffe  be  present  at  the  takinge 
of  the  same  dettor.  i6»8  SIR  S.  D'EWES  Jrnl.  (1783)  43 
Portsmouth  (where  he  was  imprisoned  immediatelie  upon  his 
taking).  1748  Anson*$  Voy.  in.  viii.  370  The  taking  of  the 
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Manila  galeon.     1860  TOZER  Highl.  Turkey  II.  228  The 
taking  of  Adrianople  by  the  Turks. 

t  b.  A  seizure  or  attack  of  disease,  esp.  a  stroke 
of  palsy  or  the  like ;  also,  enchantment ;  blasting, 
malignant  influence  :  see  TAKE  v.  7,  sb.  3.  Obs. 

1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthc  (1541)  50  Palseys,  called  of  the 
vulgare  people,  takynges.  1559  MORWYNG  Evonym.  332 
The  same  resisteth  the  taking,  as  they  cal  it,  or  inchant- 
ment.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  in.  iv.  61  Blisse  thee  from  Whirle- 
Windes,  Starre-blasting,  and  taking.  1639  T.  DE  GRAY 
Compl.  Horsem.  69  The  takings,  sleeping-evill,  madnesse, 
and  the  like. 

3.  The  physical  act  of  possessing  oneself  of  any 
thing,  of  receiving,  accepting,  and  related  senses ; 
see  TAKE  -v.  12,  etc. 

13..  Cursor  Af.  28578  (Cott.)  pirkin  sinnes.  .ar.  .for-giuen, 
Wit  worthi  taking  o  }>e  fode  O  godds  aun  fles  and  blode. 
^1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  ll'ks.  III.  345  Aftir  takyng  of  ^e  Holi 
Goost.  c  1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  <5r  Lini.  Mon.  xiii.  (1885)  142 
Wich  maner  off  takynge  is  callid  robbery.  1500-20  DUNBAR 
Poems  xvii.  i,  5  Eftir  geving  I  speik  of  taking. . .  In  taking 
sowld  discretioun  be.  1505  Sel.  Cas.  Crt.  Star  Chamber 
(Selden)  221  The  Town  of  Glowcestre  is  fre  of  all  customs 
and  takynges  at  Worcestre  aforeseide.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  54  Be  not  dronken  through  ouermoche 
takyng  of  wyne.  1651  HQZBES  LeviatJi.  u.  xxii.  122  A  taking 
of  the  Sword  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Soveraign.  1656  H. 
PHILLIPS  Purch.  Patt.  (1676)  i  The  letting  and  taking  of 
Leases.  1660  WOOD  Life  Dec.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  359  Their  taking 
of  notes  at  sermons.  1714  MANDEVILLE  Fab.  Bees  (1725)  1. 
415  The  taking  of  Snuff  and  smoaking  of  Tobacco.  1893 
HODGES  Elem.  Photogr.  (1907)  115  The  taking  of  portraits. 
1896  Law  Times  C.  408/1  The  date  of  the  taking  of  the 
census,  .was  correctly  stated. 

b.  Mental  apprehension  or  perception  (obs.) ; 
mental  acceptance  or  reception  ;  estimation. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  u.  x.  (1495)  b  vj  b/i  God.,  is 
aboue  vnmateryall  &  aboue  worldly  takynge.  1568  in  L  iturg. 
Serv.  Q.  Eliz.  (1847)  517  With  pacient  takinge  and  quiett 
acceptation  of  this  syckness.  a  1639  WHATELEY  Prototypes 
i.  xxi.  253  Manifested  in  his  sorrowful  taking  of  her  death. 

4.  a.  Condition,  situation,  state,  plight  (in  un 
favourable  sense \    Only  in  phr.  in 

often  with  defining  adj.   Obs.  exc.  Sc. 

ISZ2SKELTON  Why  not  to  Court  933  He  isat  suche  takynge. 
1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  158  Wheras  thou  art  in  suche 
takyng,  canst  fynd  in  tnyn  herte  to  Hue  ?  1592  LYLY  Midas 
i.  H,  These  boyes  be  droonk  !  I  would  not  be  in  your  takings. 
163$  ^-  BOLTON  Comf.  Affl.  Come.  iii.  (ed.  2)  15  In  what  a 
taking  was  Job.  1662-3  PEPYS  Diary  12  Jan.,  The  poor 
boy  was  in  a  pitiful  taking  and  pickle,  1715  Wodrmv  Corr. 
(1843)  I.  26  Persons,  who  have  real  scruples  at  oaths,  are  in 
a  miserable  taking.  1837  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  (1883)  I.  65 
We  are  all  in  sad  taking  with  influenza. 

b.  spec.  A  disturbed  or  agitated  state  of  mind ; 
excited  condition,  passion.  (Const,  as  in  a.) 

1577  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)  317  Valens,  vnder- 
standing  of  this,  wasin  a  sore  taking.  1581  PsTTiEtr.  Guazzo's 
Civ.  Conv.  in.  (1586)  isgb,  Manie  excellent  and  worthie 
men..comming  before  princes.. haue  plainely  shewed  in 
what  troublesome  taking  they  haue  bene  in.  1598  SHAKS. 
Merry  IV.  in.  ill  191.  1676  ETHEREDGE  Man  of  Mode  in. 
iii,  By  this  time  your  Mother  is  in  a  fine  taking.  1797-8 
JANE  AUSTEN  Sense  fy  Sens,  xxxvii,  Lord  !  what  a  taking 
poor  Mr.  Edward  will  be  in  when  he  hears  of  it.  1874  T. 
HARDY  Madding  Crowd  xxx^  You  must  not  notice  my  being 
in  a  taking  just  now. 

**   That  which  is  taken. 

5.  a.  That   which   is   received  or  gained  ;  esp. 
in  //.,  the  receipts  or  earnings  of  merchants,  trades 
men,  or  workmen. 

1633  MASSINGER  City  Madam  u.  i,  Some  needy  shop 
keeper  vrho  surveys  His  every-day  takings.  1662  GURNALL 
Chr.  in  Arm.  in.  verse  18.  i.  Hi.  (1669)  417/2  To  mend  their 
takings  in  their  shop.  1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  \.  120/2 
The  weekly  Makings'  of  the  ten  thousand  men  and  their 
families.  1885  G.  DENMAN  in  Law  Rep.  29  Ch.  Div.  469 
A  charge  upon  the  property,  or  the  takings,  or  the  profits  of 
the  concern. 

b.  That  which  is  captured;  esp.  the  fish  or  other 
animals  caught  at  one  time,  a  capture,  a  catch. 

1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  v.  i.  F  67  Heyday !  madam,  your 
third  husband  dispatched  already?   You  must  be  a  most 
deadly  taking.     1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss,  s,  v.,  'A  rare 
takking  o*  fish  ',  a  good  catch,  or  a  heavy  haul. 
C.  Printing.    =  TAKE  sb.  7. 

1808  C.  STOWER  Printer's  Gram.  467  When  the  companion 
ship  are  ready  for  their  first  takings  of  copy.  1875  Ure's 
Diet.  Arts  III.  640  The  MS.. .is  then  handed  to  a  clicker, 
or  foreman  of  a  companionship,  or  certain  number  of  com 
positors,  each  of  whom  has  a  taking  of  copy,  or  convenient 
portion  of  MS.,  given  to  him,  to  be  set  up  in  type. 
II.  Combinations. 

6.  With  adv.  or  advb.  phr.,  expressing  the  action 
of  similar   combinations  of  the  verb   in  various 
senses  (see  TAKE  v.  76-90) :  as  taking  away,  back, 
down,  for  granted^  in,  off  (also  attrib.,   esp.  in 
sense  83  n  (b}  of  the  verb),  on  (in  quot.  =  under 
taking,  enterprise :  cf.  TAKE  v.  84  d),  out,  up  (in 
quot.  1683  concr.  that  which  is  taken  up). 

1381  WYCLIF  fsa.  xlii.  22  Thei  ben  maad  in  toraueyn,.. 
in  to  *taking  awei  [1388  in  to  rauyschyng].  1617  HIERON 
Wks.  \\.  240  Those  gifts,  .are  lyable  to  taking  away.  1629 
W.  BEDELL  m  Ussher's  Lett.  (1686)  402  Mr.  Usher's  sudden 
taking  away, ..admonishes  me  to  work  while  the  day  lasts. 
1487-8  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  651  Pro  le  *takyng- 
downe  et  le  riddyng  fundi  dicti  cancelli,  xxiijj.  iiijrf.  1864 
Gd.  Words  317/2  One  hour  of  taking  down  makes  about  six 
hours'  work  m  copying.  1876  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks. 
Ser.  u.  174  A  childlike  simplicity  and  *taking-for-granted 
which  win  our  confidence.  1879  CHR.  G.  ROSSETTI  Seek  # 
F.  248  Sloth,  with  its  vicious  allies  of  unpunotuality,.  .half 
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measures,  baseless  taking  for  granted,  guess-work.  1598  B. 
JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum,  in.  i,  The  best  leaguer  that  ever 
I  beheld.. except  the  *taking  in  of — what  do  you  call  it? 
1603  KNOLLES  Hist,  Turks  (1638)  184  Neither  is  this  taking 
in  of  the  country  of  Carasina  to  be  accounted  a  small  con 
quest.  1707  MORTTMER  Husb.  (1721)  I,  27  Parcels  of  Land 
that  would  pay  well  for  the  taking  in.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb. 
i.  vii.  20  His  Vertues  Will  pleade  like  Angels,  Trumpet- 
longu'd  against  The  deepe  damnation  of  his  'taking  off. 
1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.^  Printing  xxii.  P  3  Having 
Destributed  that  Taking  off  he  makes  another  Taking  off 
as  before.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  I.  iv.  67  Thou  art  not 
worth.. the  taking  off  of  the  ground,  1755  Connoisseur 
No.  57  F  3  Imitations  of. .well-known  characters.. to  which 
they  have  given  the  appellation  of  taking-off.  185*  SfRTtt.^ 
Sponge's  Sp.  Tour\\,  [The]  horse.. had  scrambled  out  of 
the  brook  on  the  lakjng-off  side.  1881  Times  14  Feb.  4/2 
The  taking  off  at  the  jumps  was  awkward,  and  the  landing 
more  ugly  still.  1894  H.  NISBKT  Busk  Girfs  Rom.  180  If 
a  man  or  woman  was  to  be  spared  it  was.. because  their 
taking  off  was  a  waste  of  powder  and  lead.  1898  L.  STEPHEN 
Stud,  of  Biogr.  I.  vii.  230  A  mere  taking-off  place  for  a 
flight  into  the  clouds.  1422  tr.  Sccrcta,  Secret,,  friv.  Priv, 
180  That  tokenyth  hardynesse  of  herte,  grete  *takynge  on, 
and  stowtesse.  1466  Past  on  Lett,  II.  268  To  the  glaser  for 
*takyn  owte  of  iL  panys  of  the  wyndows.  1565  *Taking  up 
[see  TAKE  v,  90  c  (£)].  a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Dcclar.^ 
etc.,  Wks.  (1711)  208  The  treaty,  .discharging  all  taking  up 
of  arms  against  the  kingdom.  1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc., 
Printing  xxii.  FT  Now  he  has  his  Taking  up  in  his  Hand, 
with  the  Face  of  his  Letter  towards  him.  1798  in  Picton 
L"pool Munic.  Rec.  (1886)  II.  224  A  constant  yearly  taking 
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II  Talapoin  (tarlapoin).     Forms  :  6  tallipoic, 
7-8  tallapoi  e,  7  talapoi,  talopoy,  talipoy,  tela- 
poi ;  8  talopoin,  9  telapoon,  7-  talapoin.    [ad. 
Pg.  lalapao,  ad.  Talaing  (Old  Fcguan)  talafoi'my 
lord',  the  title  of  a  Buddhist  monk,  corresponding   , 
(in  use)  to  Burmese  p'ongyi.    (SirR.  C.  Temple  in   ' 
Indian  Antiq.  XXXIX.  159.)] 

L  A  Buddhist  monk  or  priest,  properly  of  Pegu ; 
extended  by  Europeans  to  those  of  Siam,  Burmah, 
and  other  Buddhist  countries. 

1586  R.  FITCH  in  Haiti.  K<g>.  (1599)  II.  261  There  are .. many 
goodly  houses  for  the  Tallipoies  to  preach  in.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  464  They..hidde  themstlues  in  woods 
and  wildernesses,  and  some  turned  Talopoyes:  so  they 


sawing. 

7.  Attributive  Combs.,  as  taking-day;  taking- 
screen  (see  TAKE  v.  33!)). 

1836  R.  FURNESS  Astrologer  i.  Wks.  (1858)  130  On  Takm- 
days,  when  wit  and  ale  were  free.  1897  Pop.  Sc.  Monthly 
Nov.  138  The  viewing  [screens]  differ  from  the  taking  screens. 
1907  l^estm.Gaz.  24  Aug.  14/2  This  positive  is  then  mounted 
in  contact  with  a  viewing-screen  ruled  in  precisely  the  same 
way  as  the  taking-screen. 

Ta'kiug,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.]  That 
takes,  in  various  senses :  see  the  verb. 

1.  Seizing,    receiving;    getting    something    into 
one's  possession  ;  rapacious,  rare. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  377/2  Takynge,  caPax^  accipiens,  <J- 
cetera.  1598  Fam.  Viet.  Hen.  1^,  ii.  16,  I  dare  not  call  him 
theefe,  but  sure  he  is  one  of  these  taking  fellowes.  1835 
Court  Mag,  VI.  168/2  There  were  taking  men,  who  imposed 
upon  him  at  pleasure ;  for  he  did  not  prosecute. 

2.  That  takes  the  fancy  or  affection  ;  captivating, 
engaging,  alluring,  fascinating,  charming,  attrac 
tive.     (The  most  usual  sense :  now  colloq.} 

1605  B.  JONSON  Volpone  i.  i,  That  colour  Shall  make  it 
much  more  taking.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Refl.  vi.  x.  (1848)  376 
He  will  ever  consider  the  taking's!  Notions  he  can  frame  of 
vertue,  more  as  Engagements  to  it,  than  Arguments  of  it. 
a  1721  PRIOR  Songs  xv.  n  Phillis  has  such  a  taking  way, 
She  charms  my  very  soul.  1757  FOOTE  A  ut/ior  i.  Wks.  1 709 
I.  137  You  must  provide  me  with  three  taking  titles  for 
these  pamphlets.  1824  DIBDIN  Lior.  Com6.  771  The  plates 
..are  bright,  spirited,  and  very  'taking  .  1882  PEBODV 
Eng.  Journalism  xix.  143  The  secret  of  immediate  success 
in  a  public  writer  is  said  to  be  mediocre  ideas  and  a  taking 
style. 

3.  Seizing   or   affecting  injuriously ;    t  blasting, 
pernicious  (obs.} ;  infectious,  '  catching*,  rare. 

1605  SHAKS.  Learn,  iv.  166  Strike  her  yong  bones,  You 
taking  Ayres,  with  Lamenesse.  a  1620  FLETCHER  &  MAS- 
SINGER  False  One  iv.  iii,  I  am  yet  too  taking  for  your  com 
pany.  1636  FEATLV  Clavis  Myst.  xvii.  220  The  diseases  of 

ft.  .    _  •  _  _»  __.  .  ._i.: .1 .i__  j: f  »• 


that  is  divine. 

Takk,  takke,  obs.  forms  of  TACK  j*.1, 2,  vl 

Takle,  takul(l,  -yl(l,  obs.  forms  of  TACKLE. 

Taknyn,  -ys,  -yt,  etc. :  see  TOKEN  v. 

Taky  (tfi-ki),  a.  colloq.  [f.  TAKE  v.  (sense  10)  + 
-Y  :  cf.  sAaty.]  =  TAKINO  ppl.  a.  2. 

1854  W.  COLLINS  Hide  f,  Sttk  \.  ix,  Those  two  difficult  and 
delicate  operations  in  art,  technically  described  as  '  putting 
in  taky  touches,  and  bringing  out  bits  of  effect '. 

Takyn,  -yng,  obs.  forms  of  TOKEN. 
Tal,  obs.   f.  TALE,  TALL.       Talagalla,  var. 
TALKOALLA.    Taland,  -e :  see  TAUSXT,  TALON. 


the  mind  are  more  taking  than  the  diseases  of  the  body. 

4.  With  adverbs,  as  taking-away,  -in,  -off,  etc. : 
see  TAKE  v.  76-90.  (Here  often  blending  with 
the  vbl.  sb.) 

1330  PALSCR.  279/1  Takyng  away,  allatif.  1841  SAVAGE 
Diet.  Printing  791  Boys  are  employed  in  machine  printing 
lo  take  away  the  sheets  as  they  are  printed . . ;  this  is  also 
styled  Taking-off,  and  the  boys  taking-off  boys.  1882  Wore, 
Exhik.  Catat.  iii.  38  Printing  Machine  with,  .automatic 
taking-oflf  apparatus.  1884  SOUTHWARD  Pract.  Printing  462 
When  printed, ..[the  sheets]  are  deposited  in  a  pile  on  the 
takins  off  board.  1886  J.  PATON  in  Eitcycl.  Brit,  XX.  845/1 
The  twisted  twine  is  drawn  off.  .and  is  wound  on  taking-up 
bobbins. 

Hence  Ta'kingly  adv.,  in  a  taking  manner  ; 
engagingly,  alluringly,  attractively ;  Ta- kindness, 
taking  quality  or  character,  engagingness,  alluring- 
ness,  attractiveness. 

1607  BEAUMONT  Woman  Hater  iv.  ii,  I  will  Gather  my  self 
together  with  my  best  phrases,  and  so  I  shall  discourse  in 
some  sort  'takingly.  1681  FLAVEL  Metk.  Grace  xxix.  510 
This  will  represent  religion  very  beautifully  and  takingly  to 
such  as  are  yet  strangers  to  it.  ai?n  KEN  Psyche  Poet. 
VVks.  1721  IV.  161  Verse,  by  which  Lust  is  takingly  instilPd. 


poi,  who  are  not  unlike  Mendicant  Fryers,  living  upon  the 
Alms  of  the  People.  1713  BKRKELKY  Guard.  No.  3^3  The 
Talapoins  of  Siam  have  a  book  of  scripture  written  by  Som- 
monocodom.  1753  HUME  Ess.  <y  Treat.  (1809)  II.  463  The 
excessive  penances  of  the  Brachmans  and  Talapoins.  1800 
Jfisc.  Tr.  in  Asiat.  Ann.  Reg.  43/1  Those  philosophical  beg. 
ging  monks,  known  under  the  name  of  Talapoins,  who,_in 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  emigrated  from  India, 
and  introduced  the  religion  of  liuddha,  or  Goutama,  ill 
Pegu,  Siam,  China,  and  Japan.  1858  lip.  BIGANDET  Life 
Gautiama  (1866)  483  The  Phongies,  or  Budhist  Monks,  some 
times  called  Talapoins. 

2.  Zool.  (In  full  talapoin  monkey.')  A  small  West 
African  monkey,  Cercopitheais  talapoin. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  IV.  234  The  eighth  is  the 
Talapoin  ;.  .distinguished,  .by  its  beautiful  variety  of  preen,  I 
white,  and  yellow  hair.  1827  GRIFFITH  tr.  Cuvier's  Anim. 
Kingtt.,  Syft.  Riant,  n  The  Talapoin  Monkey.. inhabits 
Africa.  1868  Museum  Nat.  Hist.  I.  30  The  mone  (Cerco- 
fithccus  Motta)  is  a  species  nearly  allied  to  the  talapoin. 
1896  List  Anim.  Zeal.  Soc.  7  Ccrcopithecus  talapoin... 
Talapoin  Monkey.  Hob.  West  Africa. 

Talar  (t#'UU).  [ad.  L.  l&lar-is,  f.  talus  ankle : 
see  -AK.  So  Ger.  talar.~\  A  long  garment  or  robe, 
reaching  down  to  the  ankles. 

1738  [G.  SMITH]  Curious  Rclat.  II.  363  A  Blackmore  on 
Horseback,  dress  d  in  white  Sattin,  with  a  Scarlet  Velvet 
Talar,  embroidered  with  black  Velvet.  1850  LEITCH  tr. 
C.  O.  Muller's  Anc.  Art  §  351  note,  Zeus. .has  like  an 
Asiatic  monarch,  a  sceptre  and  a  broad  magnificent  talar. 
1864  ENGKL  Mus.  Anc.  Nat.  334  He  who  led  their  devo 
tions  was  a  young  man  in  a  Polish  talar. 

II  Talaria  (tale«-ria),  sb.  pi.  Anc.  Rom.  Mythol. 
Also  7  in  Eng.  form  talaries.  [L.,  neut.  pi.  of 
talaris :  see  prec. ;  lit.  things  pertaining  to  the 
ankles.]  Winged  sandals  or  small  wings  attached  , 
to  the  ankles  of  some  of  the  deities,  esp.  Mercury. 
Hence  Tala  ria'd  a.,  wearing  talaria. 

1593  G.  HARVEY  Pierce's  Super.  Wks,  (Grosart)  II.  253 
Euerlasting  shooes,  like  the  talaria  of  Mercury.  1656  BLOL-NT 
Gfassogr.,  7 'alaries,  shooes  with  wings,  which  Mercury  wore, 
as  Poets  feigne.  1866  J.  B.  ROSE  tr.  Ovid's  Mctnm.  26 
Doffed  the  talaria  and  the  helm,  retains  Caduceus  to  his 
aid.  Ibid.  324  Thence  sprung  Autolychus,  ingenious  thief, 
To  the  talaria 'd  god. 

t  Tala'rian,  a.  Obs.  rare.     [f.  L.  lalari-s  (see    ' 
TALAB)  -t-  -AN.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ankles ; 
reaching  down  to  the  ankles. 

1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasm.  Colloq.  436  Prelates  did  ordain  that 
Clergy  men  should  wear  Talarian  coats,  that  is,  coats  hang 
ing  down  to  their  ancles,  a  1693  Urquhart's  Rabelais  III. 
vii,  A  colour  never  used  in  Talarian  garments. 

Talaric  (talarrik),  a.  [irreg.  f.  as  prec.  + -ic.] 
=  prec. 

1853  W,  B.  BARKER  Lares  <$•  Penates  200  A  draped  female 
figure,  apparently  Venus,  in  a  talaric  tunic.  1887  B.  V. 
HEAD  Hist.  Numorum  177  A  woman  clothed  in  a  sleeve 
less  talaric  chiton  with  diplois. 

Talaunde,  Talaimt(e,  obs.  ff.  TALON,  TALENT. 

Talbanar,  Talbart,  -bert,  Talberone,  obs. 
Sc.  ff.  TABOKEB,  TABARD,  TABOBN. 

Talbot  (tg'lbat).  [Understood  to  be  derived 
from  the  ancient  Eng.  family  name  Talbot :  see 
quot.  1906  in  sense  I  ;  but  evidence  is  wanting. 

Chaucer  has  Talbot  as  the  name  of  an  individual  dog ;  and 
in  quot.  c  1449,  John  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  is  called 
'  Talbott  oure  goode  dogge  '  (in  allusion  to  the  badge  of  the 
family :  see  sense  2) ;  but  it  is  not  clear  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  connexion  between  these  applications,  or  which  of  the 
senses  I  and  2  was  the  earlier. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Nun's  Pr.  T.  562  Colle  oure  dogge,  and 
Talbot  and  Gerland.    £1449  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  222    | 
He  is  bownden  that  cure  dore  shuld  kepe,  That  is  Talbott 
oure  goode  dogge.] 

1.  Name  of  a  variety  of  hound,  formerly  used  for 
tracking  and  hunting;  a  large  white  or  light- 
coloured  hound,  having  long  hanging  ears,  heavy 
jaws,  and  great  powers  of  scent. 

156*    LEIGH    Armorie  96 b,  A  Talbot  with  coller    and 
Lyame,  these  houndes  pursue  the  foote  of  pray,  by  sente  of    i 
y"  same,  orels  by  y«  bloud  thereof.    1615  MARKHAM  Country 
Cantentm.  I.  5  The  black  hound,  the  black  laund,..or  the 
milk  while,  which  is  the  true  Talbot,  are  best  for  the  string 
or  lyam,  for  they  doe  delight  most  in  blood,  and  haue  a 
natural!  inclination  to  hunt  dry-foot.     1654  WASE  tr.  Cratii    j 
Falisci  Cynlgeticon  B  ij  b,  Then  match  them  well ;  and  thus 
a  noble  seed  Derive,  these  parents  will  your  Talbot  (L.    j 
Metafonta]  breed.     l6«8  CHARLETON  Onomast.  23  Sagax,    \ 
a  Blood-hound,  or  Talbot.     1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Tal-    I 
bat,  a  kind  of  Hound  or  Hunting-Dog.    1735  SOMKRVILI.F. 
Chase  i.  200  The  bold  Talbot  kind  Of  these  the  prime,  as 
white  as  Alpine  snows.    1870  BI.AINK  Encycl.  Rur.  Sfarts 
1 1428  The  talbot.. is  supposed  to  be  the  original  stock  from 
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whence  all  the  varieties  of  the  scent  hunting  hounds  are 
derived.  1906  Blackiv.  Mag.  Sept.  381/1  The  same  white 
hounds  were  brought  to  England  by  the  head  of  the  Talbot 
family,  and  rapidly  gaining  credit  for  their  qualities  in  the 
chase  of  the  stag . .  were  known  as  Talbots. 

2.  A  representation  of  a  hound  or  hunting-dog  ; 
esp.  in  Her.  that  which  has  been  borne  for  many 
centuries  by  the  Talbot  family. 

1491  N.  C.  Wills  (Surtees  1908)  62  A  standing  cupp  of 
silver  parcell  gilt  with  talbottes  at  the  fete.  1537  WillGeo. 
Talbot,  Earl  ^iirnvsbury  Ibid.  145,  ij  paier  of  pottes  with 
flatt  Talbottes  upon  the  cover,  ij  paier  of  pottes  with  stand 
ing  Talbottes  upon  the  cover.  1562  [see  ij.  1603  DRAYTON 
Bar.  Wars  II.  xxvii,  Behold  the  Eagles,  Lyons  Talbots, 
Beares.The  Badges  of  your  famous  Ancestries.  i6ioGuiLL!M 
Heraldry  in.  xvi.  147  Hee  beareth  Or,  a  Fesse  Dauncette, 
betweene  three  Talbottes  passant,  Sable,  by  the  name  of 
Carrick.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  II.  i84_/2  He  btarclh 
Gules,  a  Talbott,  (or  Blood-hound,  or  hunting  hound)  Or. 
1884  Mtig.  Art  ]ai\.  102  Another  drinking  vessel,  .is  in  form 
of  a  '  talbot ',  or  dog,  seated,  and  richly  collared. 

t  3.  Name  of  a  dish  in  cookery.   Obs. 

c  1430  Two  Cookery  Bks.  19  Talbottys. — Take  an  Hare,  an 
Me  hem  clene  ;  ben  take  be  blode,  &  Brede,  an  Spycery,  an 
grynde  y-fere,  &  drawe  it  vppe  with  be  brolhe  [etc.]. 

4.   Comb,  as  talbot- like  adj. 

1615  MARKHAM  Country  Contcntm.  I.  5  A  large,  h^aiiy, 
slow,  true  Talbot-like  hound. 

Talbotype  (tp-lWtaip),  sb.  Also  Talbot-type. 
[f.  Talbot,  name  of  the  inventor  +  TYPE  si.]  The  pro 
cess  of  photographing  on  sensitized  paper,  patented 
by  W.  H.  Fox  Talbot  in  1841 :  =CALOTYI-E;  also, 
a  picture  produced  by  this  process. 

1846  Art-Union  yrnl.  June  143  In  September  1840,  Mr. 
Talbot  discovered  the  process  first  called  Calotype  (but 
the  name  has  since  been  changed  by  some  of  his  friends 
into  Talbotype).  1875  tr.  Vogefs  Chcin.  Light  iv.  35  Thus 
the  Talbot-type,  which  at  first  seemed  hardly  \voith  notice 
compared  with  the  process  of  Daguerre,  •  .ultimately  took 
precedence  of  Daguerre 's.  1883  H^irdwich's  Pliotogr.  Chctn. 
(ed.  Taylor)  261  The  original  Talbotype  process,  in  which 
the  latent  image  is  formed  upon  Iodide  of  Silver,  produces, 
next  to  Collodion,  the  most  stable  image. 

Hence  Ta'lbotype  v.,  to  photograph  by  this  pro 
cess. 

1887  FRITH  Autolnog.  I.  xx.  246  Photography,  or  as  it  was 
then  [1852]  called,  Talbotyping,  was  tried. 

Talboy :  see  TALLBOY. 

Talbrone,  talburn,  variants  of  TABOBN-  Obs. 

Talc  (ta-lk),  sb.  Also  6-7  talke,  7-8  talck, 
7-9  talk.  [a.  Y.  talc  (Palissy  a  1590)  or  ad. 
med.L.  talcum,  —  Pg.,  It.  talco,  Sp.  talco,  talquc, 
ad.  Arab,  j^t  (alq,  mentioned  A.  D.  869  by  Jahiz 
of  Bassora,  and  by  Serapion  the  elder  (Syriac  and 
Arabic),  Rhazi,  Avicenna,  Ibn-el-Beithar  t'-H8. 
etc.  Held  by  Arabic  scholars  to  be  from  Persian, 
where  the  form  is  eJUS  talk.  So  Ger.,  Da.,  Sw. 
talk  ;  Du.  talk,  talksteen. 

In  med.L.,  Matth.  Silvaticus  Pandectarum  Opus,  c  1317, 
has  talk',  later  writers  have  talcum  ;  Matthiolus  Comment, 
in  Diescoridetn,  1549,  has  talchus;  Agricola,  1546,  talk.} 

A  name  applied  by  the  Arabs  and  media_'val 
writers  to  various  transparent,  translucent,  or  shin 
ing  minerals,  as  talc  proper,  mica,  selenite,  etc. 
Now  restricted  to  the  following  : 

1.  In  popular  and  commercial  use,  (loosely)  ap 
plied  to  (or  including)  MICA  or  Muscovy  glass. 

1601  HOLLAND /Y/tty  xxi.  xiy.  (1634)  II.  95  Many  haue  made 
them  [bee-hives]  of  Talc  [orig.  spcculari  lafide],  which  is 
a  kind  of  transparent  glasse  stone,  because  they  would  see 
through  them  how  the  Bees  do  worke  and  labor  within. 
1644  D|GBY  Nat.  JSmiics  xxviii.  252  The  gallery  windows  of 
mycabin..wereoflight  moscovia  glasse  or  talke.  1780  COXE 
Kuss.  Disc.  216  The  windows. .on  account  of  the  dearness 
of  glass  and  Russian  talk  are  generally  of  paper.  1866 
LIVINGSTONE  Last  Jrnh.  (1873)  I.  vi.  157  Granite  with  large 
flakes  of  talc.  1867  J,  HOGG  Microsc.  l.  i.  7  He  fitted  them 
on  a  little  plate  of  talc,  or  thin-blown  glass. 

b.  With  a  and  //.  A  plate  of  mica  used  as  a 
microscopic  slide. 

1761  STILES  in  rhil.  Trans.  LV.  254  Many  of  the  rings 
were  broke.. by  some  confinement  of  the  talks.  Ibid.  255 
A  third  observation  was  made,  .of  some  blood  dropped  upon 
a  single  talk.  £1790  IMISON  Sen.  Art  l.  223  Tis  proper  to 
have  some  sliders  furnished  with  talcs. 

2.  Min.  A  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesium,  usu 
ally   consisting  of  broad  flat  lamina:   or   plates, 
white,  apple-green,  or  yellow,  having  a  greasy  feel, 
and  shining  lustre,  translucent,  and  i:i  thin  plates 
often  transparent ;  it  exists  in  three  varieties — foli 
ated,  massive  (steatite  or  soafstotte),  and  indurated 
(talc  slate  or  schist). 

1610  B.  JONSON  Alcn.  ".  v,  With  the  cake  of  egge-shels, 
While  marble,  talck.  l6«8  WILKINS  Real  Char.  62  Fissil, 
into  Flakes,.. Selenite,  Muscovia  glass,  Isingglass,  Sparr. 
Talc.  1681  GREW  Musxum  in.  I.  v.  308  A  piece  thus  figur  d, 
I  call  A  Crystal  of  Talk.  1770  COOK  Voy.  round  World  II. 
vi.  (1773)  401  Some  particular  place  where  they  [the  Indians] 
got  the  green  talc  or  stone  of  which  they  make  their  orna 
ments  and  tools.  iSis  PiNKERTON/V/ni/o^jiI.  i77The  mica 
may  pass  into  talc  or  steatite,  or  siderite,  as  on  the  summit 
of  Mont  Blanc.  186*  DANA  Man.  Ceal.  §  66.  61  Talc.— In- 
foliated  masses ;  folia  flexible  but  not  elastic ;  also  compact, 
massive,  very  soft,  and  having  a  greasy  feel.  1865  BRISTOW 
Figuier's  World  bef.  the  Deluge  ii.  38  The  Serpentine  rocks 
are  a  sort  of  compact  talc.  1867  BRANDS  &  Cox  Diet.  Sci., 
etc.,  s.  v.,  Talc  forms  the  basis  of  the  rouze  used  by  ladies  ; 
it  b  also  employed  by  tailors  for  marking  lines  on  cloth,  and 
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in  a  powdered  state  for  making  gloves  and  boots  slip  on 
easily,  and  to  diminish  the  friction  of  machinery. 

b.  A  species  or  variety  of  talc,  or  a  mineral 
so  called. 

1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  II.  93  We  see  crystals,.. even 
metals,  talks  and  asbestos,  growing  from  stony  substances. 
1796  MORSE  Anter.  Geog.  I.  460  Talks  of  various  kinds, 
white,  brown,  and  chocolate  coloured  crystals^ 

f  C.  Oil  of  talc,  a  preparation  formerly  used  as 
a  cosmetic,  reputed  to  be  obtained  from  talc.  Obs. 

1582  HESTER  Seer.  Phiorav.  m.  Ixxxiii,  no  If  this  [ver 
juice]  bee  mixed  with  Oile  of  Talke,  it  will  restore  the 
sight  vnto  those  that  are  almost  b'.inde.  1610  B.  JONSON 
Alch.  in.  ii,  You  restore  [her  face]  With  the  oyle  of  Talck. 
1639  J.  MAYNE  City  Match  n.  i.  in  Hazl.  Dodslcy  XIII.  225 
Who  Do  verily  ascribe  the  German  War.. to  curling,  False 
teeth,  and  oil  of  talc.  [1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  Talc,  a  squa- 
mous,  white,  and  lucid  stone,  of  which  is  made  an  oil,  with 
which  Women  that  are  curious  to  preserve  their  beauty  use 
to  wash  their  faces,]  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  Some 
chymists.  .pretend  to  draw  from  it  that  precious  oil.  .called 
Oil  of  Talc,  which  is  supposed  a  wonderful  cosmetic. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (from  2)  talc  crystal, 
earth,  rock,  stone ;  talc-like  adj. ;  esp.  in  names 
of  mineral  substances  consisting  partly  of  talc  or 
containing  magnesia,  as  talc-alum,  -apatitet  -chlor- 
ite^  -garnet,  -gneiss^  -iron-ore,  -ironstone,  -spar, 
~steatite ;  talc  powder,  powdered  talc,  talcum 
powder :  see  TALCUM  ;  talc  schist,  talc  slate,  a 
schistose  rock  consisting  largely  of  talc;  (from  i) 
talc  light,  a  window  glazed  with  mica,  or  a  lantern 
with  mica  instead  of  glass ;  so  talc-windowed. 

1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  656  ^Talc-alum,  a  term  some 
times  applied  to  magnesio-aluminic  sulphate.  Ibid.,  *Talc~ 
apatite,  a  variety  of  apatite  containing  magnesia.  Ibid.t 
*Talc-chlorite,  syn.  with  Clinochlore.  1681  GREW  Musxum 
in.  i.  v.  310  A  Diamond -square,  i.  e.  with  unequal  Angles, 
and  equal  sides  ;  whereas  in  a  *  Talk-Crystal,  both  are 
unequal.  1861  H.  W.  BRISTOW  Gloss.  Mineral.,  *Talc 
earth,  Native.  1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  656  *  Talc- 
garnet,  magnesian  garnet  from  Arendal  in  Norway.  Ibid., 
*TalC'iron-ore,  Magnesian  Iron-ore,  ..an  iron-ore  . .  con 
sisting,  .of  ferrous  oxide  with  much  magnesia.  I  bid.,*  Talc- 
ironstone,  Ureithaupt's  name  for  a  magnetic  iron-ore  from 
Sparta  in  New  Jersey.  1808  PIKE  Sources  Mississ.  in.  207 
In  one  or  two  houses  there  were  *talc  lights.  1866  BLACK- 
MORE  Cradock  N  owe  II  li,  The  rim  of  dazzled  vision 
whitened  to  a  *talc-Hke  glimmer.  1895  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
s.  v.  Poivder,  *Talc  powder.  1681  GREW  Musseum  in.  i. 
v.  309  A  lump  of  the  *Talk-Rock  near  Spiral,  in  the  upper 
Carinthia.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  747  It  is. .among  the 
oldest  *talc-schists  and  clay  slates,  that  it  usually  occurs. 
1866  LAWRENCE  tr.  Cotta's  Rocks  Class.  (1878)  244  Talc- 
schist  is  almost  always  stratified,  and  forms  alternating 
beds  with  other  crystalline  schists.  1832  MACGILLIVRAY  tr. 
H umboldf $  Trav,  xxvi.  (1836)  392  A  primitive  clay-slate 
passing  into  *talc  slate.  1834-5  J.  PHILLIPS  Geol.  in  Encycl. 
Metrop.  VI.  560/2  Gneiss  rocks  ..  include  among  them 
many  gradations,  chlorite  slate,  talc  slate,  hornblende  slate 
[etc.).  1681  GREW  Musmim  in.  i.  v.  309  A  Green  *Talk- 
Spar.. brittle  as  Glass.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760) 
IV.  407  A  kind  of  yellow  green  and  whitish  *talc-stone  dug 
about  Bern.  1888  LEES  &  CLUTTERBUCK  B.  C.  1887  xix.  (1892) 
206  An  evil-smelling,  *talc-windowed  American  stove. 

Talc,  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pple.  talcked  (incorrectly 
talced),  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To  treat  with  talc ; 
to  coat  (a  photographic  plate)  with  talc.  Hence 
Talcked  (tselkt)  ppl.  a. 

1888  Engineer  LXVI.  334  A  glass  plate  is  first  cleaned, 
talced,  and  col lod ionized.  1891  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull. 
IV.  274  If  the  wet  prints  be  squeegeed  down  upon  talced 
glass,  a  glossy  enamelled  surface  is  obtained. 

Talca  gum  (tge-lka  g»-m).  Also  talha,  talka. 
[According  to  Schweinfurth,  from  talch,  Arabic 
name  of  Acacia  stenocarpa.']  An  inferior  kind  of 
gum  arabic  of  brownish  colour,  obtained  in  tropical 
Africa  from  Acacia  stenocarpa  and  Acacia  Seyal. 
Also  called  Suakin  gum. 

1867  FLUCKIGER  &  HANBURY  Pharmacogr.  206  Suakin 
Gum,  Talca,  or  Talha  Gum.. is  remarkable  for  its  brittle, 
ness,  which  occasions  much  of  it  to  arrive  in  the  market  in 
a  semi-pulverulent  state. 

Talch,  obs.  form  of  TALLOW. 

Talcite  (tie-bait).  Min.  [f.  TALC  sb.  +  -ITE  1  2.] 
a.  Kirwan's  name  for  the  compact  scaly  variety  of 
talc.  b.  Name  given  to  a  white  muscovite  from 
Wicklow.  C.  (See  quot.  1888.) 

1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I,  149  Talcite.  Colour, 
reddish  or  greenish  white,  or  leek  green.  1836  T.  THOMSON 
in  Thomsons  Ktc.  Gen.  Sci.  III.  334  The  specimens  of  tal- 
cite  from  Ireland  are  from  the  county  of  Wicklow,  where  it 
occurs  crystallized  in  granite.  x888  Nature  20  Sept.  506/2 
This  upper  group— that  of  the  talcites  (talc-schists)— contains 
talc  only  as  an  accessory  constituent, 

Talcke,  obs.  form  of  TALK. 

Talcky  (tse'Iki),  a.  Also  7-9  talky,  (8-9  in 
correctly  talcy).  [f.  TALC  sb,  +  -Y  :  cf.  colicky.] 
Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  consisting  of  talc, 

1676  PkiL  Trans.  XI.  615  Some  are  marly.. ;  some  bolar, 
some  sandy,  some  talky,  some  limy.  1709  Ibid.  XXVI.  384 
A  foliated  or  talky  Earth.  1733  f^d.  XXXVIII.  66  At 
last  by  encreasing  the  Fire  to  the  highest  Degree,  there  sub 
limed  some  white  Talcky  [/»'»/*/ Talckly]  Flowers.  1746 
DA  COSTA  ibid.  XLIV.  405  Most  of  the  talcy  Bodies  are  of 
a  fibrous  Nature.  1799  W.  TOOKP.  Russ.  Emp.  I.  118 

Ihere  rises  a  talcky  micaceous  schistus  out  of  the  trapp. 
185*  TH.  Ross  Humbohtfs  Trav.  III.  xxv.  58  The  mica 
ceous  and  talky  slates  of  his  country. 

Talco-  (tse-llco),  combining  form  of  med.  and 
mod.L.  talcum  talc,  in  adjs.  describing  substances 
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of  which  talc  is  an  element;  as  talcoelilori'lic, 
containing  talc  and  chlorite;  so  talcomica-ceous, 
talcoqua'rtwus. 

1839  DE  LA  BECHE  Rep.  Geol.  Cormt:  ii.  29  These  talco- 
micaceous  slates  of  the  Lizard.  1860  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex., 
Talcoguarzosus, . .  talcoquartzous,  . 

Talcoid  (t?e*lkoid),  a.  and  sb.     [See  -onx] 

A.  adj.  Resembling  or  having  the  form  of  talc. 
1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

B.  sb.  [a.  Ger.  talkoid  (Naumann  1859).]     A 
variety  of  talc :  see  quot. 

1868  DANA  Min.  454  Talcoid.. is  a  snow-white,  broadly 
foliated  talc  of  Pressnitz. 

Talcose  (Ue-lk^'s),  a.  [f.  TALC  sb.  +  -OSE.] 
Abounding  in  or  consisting  largely  of  talc. 

1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  382  Talcose  Argillite. 
1802  PLAYFAIR  Illustr.  Hutton.  Th.  224  A  schistus,  which 
is  talcose  rather  than  micaceous.  1854  F.  C.  BAKEWELL 
Geol.  22  When  talc  is  an  ingredient,  the  mineral  is  called 
talcose  granite.  1893  BARKER  Wand.  South.  Waters  195 
With  schist,  talcose  slate  and  fragments  of  quartz. 

Talcous  (tre'lkas),  a.    [f.  TALC  +  -ous.]    Of 

the  nature  of  talc ;  talcose. 

1735  Phil.  Trans.  XXXIX.  40  Shining  Talcous  Laminae 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  Liquor.  1777  G.  FORSTER  Voy.  round 
World  I.  149  A  kind  of  brown  talcons  clay-stone.  1852 
TH.  Ross  Huntl'oldt's  Trar.  III.  xxv.  65  A  gneiss  passing 
into  micaceous  and  talcous  slate. 

II  Talcum  (tse-lk&n).  Also  6  talchum. 
[med.L.]  =  TALC.  Talcum  powder,  a  prepara 
tion  of  powdered  talc  or  French  chalk. 

1558  W.  WARDE  tr.  Alexis1  Sccr.  i.  73  b,  The  poulder  of 
Talchum.  1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  21  Talchum  the  stone 
is  like  to  Glasse.  i68z  WHELER  Journ.  Greece  vi.  451  Some 
sparkle  like  Walls  of  Diamond ;  which  being  broken  i 
splitteth  into  Talcum.  1901  \gtfi  Cent.  Oct.6oi  The  gloves 
are  boiled,  then  dusted  inside  with  talcum  powder. 

Tale  (t^l),  sb.  Forms:  i  talu,  inf.  tale,  2- 
tale ;  also  3-5  talle,  3-6  tayle,  4  tayl,  taal(e,  i 
4-5  taille,  4-7  tail,  5  tayll(e,  5-6  taill,  taile  (6  '• 
tell  (e),  6-9  dial,  teale.  0.  1-2,  4  tal,  4  tall. 
[OE.  talu,  infl.  tale,  =  OFris.  tale,  OS.  tala,  MDu., 
MLG.  tale,  Du.  taal  speech,  LG.  tal,  OHG.  zala, 
MHG.  zal,  Ger.  zahl  number,  ON.  tala  talk, 
speech,  tale,  number,  Da.  tale  speech,  discourse; 
all :— OTeut.  *tald  strong  fern.,  from  verbal  stem 
tal',  in  taljan,  to  mention  things  in  their  natural 
or  due  order,  to  relate,  enumerate,  reckon  :  see 
TELL  v.  The  ONorthumb.  tal  and  early  ME.  tal, 
tall  in  sense  6,  may  represent  the  ON.  tal  neut. 
(Sw.  tal  speech,  number,  Da.  tal  number),  or  the 
OE.  get&l  reckoning,  number.] 

I.  fl.  The  action  of  telling,  relating,  or  saying  ; 
discourse,  conversation,  talk.  Obs. 

c  looo  ALLFRIC  Saints'  Lives  (1890)  II.  210  Seo  modor  saet 
jeornlice  hlystende  hire  tale.  171225  -Ancr,  K.  66  Eue 
heold..lpnge  tale  mid  te  neddre.  a  1250  Owl  fy  Night.  3, 
Iherde  ich  holde  grete  tale  An  hule  and  one  nijtingale. 
13. .  Gaw.  i$-  Gr.  Knt.  638  As  tulk  of  tale  most  trwe.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  1941  He  turnyt  hym  tyte  withouten  tale  more. 
a  1547  SURREY  dSneid  iv.  144  Quene  luno  then  thus  tooke 
her  tale  againe.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  <$•  Jul.  n.  iv.  99  Thou 
desir'st  me  to  stop  in  my  tale  against  the  haire. 
T"  b.  An  enumeration,  a  list.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1050  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  437/34  Laterculust  talu. 

f2.  Speech,  language.  Obs.  rare.     (Cf.  TAAL.) 

c  1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  450  Bigamie  is  unkinde  Sing,  On 
engleis  tale,  twie-wifing.  Ibid.  2526  God  schilde  hise  sowle 
fro  helle  bale,  De  made  it  5us  on  engel  tale. 

3.  That  which  one  tells ;  the  relation  of  a  series 
of  events;  a  narrative,  statement,  information. 

Thereby  hangs  a  tale  (and  such  phrases):  —  'about  that 
there  is  something  to  tell '.  To  tell  ones  tale :  see  TELL  v . 

a  1060  Charter  of  Godwine  <$•  Leofwtne  in  Kemble  Cod. 
Dipl.  IV.  266  Da  <5a  him  seo  talu  cu5  wses,  5a  sende  he  xewrit. 
c  1205  LAY.  24439  Ne  mai  hit  na  mon  suggen  on  his  tale 
[ci27S  in  tale],  a  1300  Cursor  M.  24887  (Edin.)  De  angel 
bus  he  laid  his  talle.  13. .  Ibid.  8697  (Cott.)  O  biskin  tall 
[Go'tt.  playnt]  him  thoght  sel-cut[h],  Als  of  a  cas  J»at  was 
vncuth.  1383  WYCLIF  Mark  i.  28  And  the  tale  [glass  or 
tything;  1388  fame;  Vulg.  ru n tor] of ^hym  wente forth anoon 
in  to  al  the  cuntree  of  Galilee.  1412-20  Lydg.'s  Chron. 

Troy  (Roy.  MS.)  Rubric  bef.  I.  1701  Vlixes  taile  to  Achile. 
c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xx.  105  Vnto  vs  he  takys  no  tent, 
bot  ilk  man  trowes  vnto  his  tayll  [rimes  dayll  (  —  dale), 
hayll,  avayll],  c  1470  HENRYSON  Mar.  Fab.  x.  (Fox  $ 
Wolf)  ix,  Ane  leill  man  is  not  tane  at  half  ane  taill.  1523 
SKELTON  Gar/.  Laurel  1200  Yet,  thoughe  I  say  it,  therby 
lyetha  tale.  1535  COVERDALE  i  Kings  L  14  While  thou.. 
talkest  with  the  kynge,  I  wyll  come  in  after  the,  and  tell 
forth  thy  tayle.  1583  Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis  363  Suahe.. 
brocht  the  teale  bravelie  about.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr. 
iv.  i.  60  Gru.  Out  of  their  saddles  into  the  durt,  and  there 
by  hangs  a  tale.  Curt.  Let's  ha't,  good  Grumio.  1600 
HOLLAND  Livy  v.  xxi.  194  But  hereto  longeth  a  tale,  1601 
WEEVER  Mirr.  Mart.  A  iij  b,  One  tale  is  good,  untill  an- 
others  told.  17*2  DE  FOE  Col.  Jack  i,  It  was  a  good  while 
before  we  ever  heard  tale  or  tidings  of  him.  1878  BROWNING 
La  Saisiaz  181  Then  my  fellow  takes  the  tale  up.  1891 
E.  PEACOCK  N.  Brendan  I.  117  Mr.  Tournay  told  his  tale 
without  comment. 

fb.  The  subject  of  common  talk ;  the 'talk '(of 
the  town,  etc.).  Obs. 

c  1230  Halt  Meid.  33  Vpbrud  in  uuel  muS  tale  bimong 
alle.  1596  DRAYTON  Leg.  iii.  576, 1  was  the  Tale  of  every 
common  Tongue. 

O.  //.  Things  told  so  as  to  violate  confidence  or 
secrecy ;  reports  of  private  matters  not  proper  to  be 
divulged;  idle  or  mischievous  gossip;  esp.  in  to 
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tell  (bear,  bring,  carry)  talcs ;  tales  out  oj  school 
(see  SCHOOL  sb.^  i  e). 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  334  Be  no  tellere  of  talis  but  trewe  to 
bi  lord.  ^1450  Cov.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  353  Now  we  have 
golde  No  talys  xul  be  tolde.  1552  HULOET,  Tales  to  brynge 
or  tell,  perfero.  1639  MASSINCER  Unnat.  Combat  i.  i, 
Peace,  infant !  Tales  out  of  school !  Take  heed,  you  will  be 
breeched  else.  1737  L.  CLARKE  Hist.  Bible  (1740)  I.  i.  73 
Joseph . .  told  tales  of  them  to  his  father.  1838  JAMES  Robber 
vi,  Dead  men  tell  no  tales.  1903  Westni.  Gaz.  12  Feb.  2/3 
Telling  tales  is  reprobated  by  English  public-school  boys 
—rightly,  in  so  far  as  the  condemnation  is  directed  against 
getting  others  into  trouble  for  your  own  profit  or  pleasure, 
d.  In  the  same  tale,  in  a  (  =  one]  tale,  in  the 
same  enumeration,  statement,  or  category;  hence, 
in  agreement ;  so  in  two  tales,  arch. 

c  1375  Cursor  AT.  683  (Fairf.)  pe  bestes  were  in  samen  tale 
[Cott.  war  samer-tale]  Wit-outen  hurt  in  herde  ay  hale.  1577 
HOLINSHED  Chron.  II.  1656/1  Thou  art  a  false  knauetobein 
two  tales,  therfore  said  he,  hang  him  vp.  1599  SHAKS.  Alack 
Ado  iv.  ii.  33  'Fore  God  they  are  both  in  a  tale.  1642 
R.  CARPENTER  Experience  i.  v.  14  Truth  must  needs  be  one 
.  .andean  never  be  found  in  two  contrary  tales.  1860  READE 
Cloister  <y  H.  Iv,  Which  did  accuse  heavenly  truth  of  false 
hood  for  not  being  in  a  tale  with  him.  1887  LANG  Myth^ 
Ritual tf  Relig.  II.  333  The  Wesleyan  missionary,  .is  in  the 
same  tale  with  the  Jesuit. 

4.  A  story  or  narrative,  true  or  fictitious,  drawn 
up  so  as  to  interest  or  amnse,  or  to  preserve  the 
history  of  a  fact  or  incident ;  a  literary  composition 
cast  in  narrative  form. 

c  1200  Trin.  Colt.  Horn.  101  We  nime  seme  of  f>re  bing  on 
bis  tale,  c  1275  Passion  our  Lord  i  in  O.  E.  Misc.  37 
Ihereb  nv  one  lutele  tale.. As  we  vyndeb  hit  iwrite  in  pe 
godspelle.  c  1290  Beket  i  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  106  Wolle  $e 
noube  i-heore  bis  englische  tale?  1340-70  Alex.  <V  Dind. 
190  Tende^  how  bis  tale  is  titeled.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  tx. 
576  [He]  tald  me  this  taill  as  I  sail  tell,  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Prol.  792  That  ech  of  yow,  to  shorte  with  oure  weye,  In 
this  viage  shal  telle  tales  tweye.  Ibid.,  Pard.  Prol.  109 
For  lewed  peple  louen  tales  olde.  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la 
Tour  Fvij,  I  wold.. that  ye  knewe..the  tale  of  a  queue  of 
Fraunce  whiche  had  to  name  Brunehault.  1546  J.  HEVWOOD 
Proz>.  (1867)  67  A  good  tale  yll  tplde,  in  the  tellyng  is  marde. 
1606  Sir  G.  Goosecappe  in.  i.  E  ij,  Indeed  Sir  the  best  Tales 
in  England  are  your  Canterbune  tales  I  assure  ye.  a  1771 
GRAY  Dante  19  Hates  the  Tale  of  Troy  for  Helen's  Sake. 
1821  SCOTT  Kemhv.  xvii,  They  are  spoken  in  a  mad  tale  of 
fairies,  love-charms,  and  I  wot  not  what  besides. 

5.  A  mere  story,  as  opposed  to  a  narrative  of 
fact ;  a  fiction,  an  idle  tale;  a  falsehood. 

^1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  321  He  [Satan].. Wente  into  a  wirme, 
and  tolde  cue  a  tale.  1382  WYCLIF  2  Pet.  i.  16  Sotheli  we 
not  suynge  vnwijse  taales,  ban  maad  knowun  to  5°u  l^ie 
vertu  and  prescience . .  of  oure  Lord  Jhesu  Crist.  1529  MORE 
Dyaloge  iv.  Wks.  269/2  Therfore  it  is  but  a  tale  to  saye  that 
faith  draweth  alway  good  workes  with  it.  1553  Resfublica, 
727  Vaine  woordes  beeth  but  tales.  1619  Let.  in  Eng.  fy 
Germ.  (Camden)  206  The  report  of  the  Marquis  of  Ansbacn 
his  having  defeated  Coronell  Fulkes  his  regiment  (which 
proves  altogeather  a  tale).  1722  DE  FOE  Plague  85  There 
was  more  of  tale  than  of  truth  in  those  things.  1867 
London  Herald  23  Mar.  222/2  If  he  had  had  the  sense  to . . 
pitch  them  a  tale,  ne  might  have  got  off. 

b.  In  phrases,  as  a  Canterbury  Tale,  old  wives' 
tales,  pipers'  tales,  travellers'  tales,  a  tale  of  Robin 
I  food,  of  a  roasted  horse,  of  a  tub  (see  TUB^,  etc. 

1532  MORE  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  576/1  Thys  is  a  fayre 
tale  of  a  tubbe  tolde  vsof  hys  electes.  c  1549  CRANMER  Serni. 
Rebellion  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  198  If  we  take  it  for  a 
Canterbury  tale,  why  do  we  not  refuse  it?  1575  GASCOIGNE 
Cert.  Notes  Instruct,  in  Steels  Gl.,  etc.  (Arb.)  36  The  verse 
that  is  to  easie  is  like  a  tale  of  a  rosted  horse,  c  1590  MAR 
LOWE  Faust,  v.  133  Tush,  these  are  trifles  and  mere  old  wives' 
tales.  1591  HARINGTON  Orl.  Fur.  XLV.  cv,  This  is  a  tale 
indeed  of  Robinhood,  Which  to  beleeue,  might  show  my 
wits  but  weake.  1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  778  To  inter 
pret  these  to  be  either  fables  and  Canterbury  tales,  or  true 
historicall  narrations.  1611  COTGR.  s.v.  Cicogne, Contes  de 
la  cicogne,  idle  histories ;  vaine  relations  ;  tales  of  a  tub,  or, 
of  a  rosted  horse,  a  1641  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  $  Mon.  iii. 
(1642)  170  Fained  leasings  and  tales  of  Robin  hood.  1724 
DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  97  Having  entertained  the 
fellow  with  a  tale  of  a  tub. 

c.  A  thing  now  existing  only  in  story;   a  mere 
matter  of  history  or  tradition  ;  a  thing  of  the  past. 

1780  BURKE  Sp.  at  firiffotVfks.  III.  413  No  power. :could 
have  prevented  a  general  conflagration ;  and  at  this  day 
London  would  have  been  a  tale.  1855  B.  TAYLOR  Poems 
Orient,  On  tJte  Sea,  The  world  we  leave  is  a  tale  untold. 

II.  6.  Numerical  statement  or  reckoning ;  enu 
meration,  counting,  numbering ;  number. 

ci20o  ORMIN  4324-5  5>ff  bu  bise  taless  kannst  Inntill  an 
tale  sammnenn.  c  1205  LAY.  7397  Swa  fele  bat  nuste  na  man 
be  tale.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8100  Folc  also  wiboute  tale. 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxvi.  (NycJiolas)  237  J>e  quhet  deliueryt 
hale  in  quantyte,  mesur  &  tale,  c  1450  Hymns  Virg.  122/165 
Alle  the  stonys  grett  and  smale  Thatt  bytn  in  erthe  withoutyn 
tale.  1594  CARE w  Tasso  (1881)  15  Equall  in  tale,  nor  lesse 
in  value  tride.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  <$•  Selv.  39  Nothing 
with-holds,  but  that  from  an  infinite  tale  of  finites  there  may 
at  length  arise  an  infinite.  1691  LOCKE  Lower.  Interest 
Wks.  1727  11.53  If  you  make  your  Money  less  in  Weight,  it 
must  be  made  up  in  Tale.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Past.  in.  51 
Once  she  takes  the  tale  of  all  the  Lambs.  1723  DE  FOE 
Plague  97  An  exact  tale  of  the  dead  bodies.  1780  JOHNSON 
Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  i  May,  There  were.. Lord  Monboddo, 
and  Sir  Joshua,  and  ladies  put  of  tale.  1826  G.  S.  FABER 
Diffic.  Romanism  (1853)  p.  liii,  The  goodly  tale  of  folios., 
which  now  decorate  or  crowd  my  penetrate.  1862  TROLLOPE 
N.  After.  I.  xi.  249  By  measures  of  forty  bushels  each,  the 
tale  is  kept. 

ft.  £950  Lindisf,  Gosp.  Matt.  xiv.  21  Daera  etendra..tal 

Smanducantium  numerus].  Ibid.  John  vi.  10  gesetton  uutud- 
ice  ueras  of  tal  suelce  mo  Susendo.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
7174  O  bat  heben  folk  he  feld  A  thusand  bat  wit  tal  was  teld. 
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b.  By  tale :  as  determined  by  counting  individual 
objects  or  articles;  by  number;  as  distinguished 
from  by  weight,  by  measure. 

trisoS  LAY.  27606  Fif  hundred  bi  tale,  c  1300  Havelok 
2026  He  weren  bi  tale  sixti  and  ten.  13..  Guy  ly'anv. 
(A.)  3430  Bi  tale  -xx.  thousend  hauberks  of  stiel.  1470-85 
M.U.OKY  Arthur  xm.  ix.  623  Thenne  fond  they  by  the  tale 
an  honderd  and  fyfty.  15*9  MORE  Dyaloge  in,  iv.  Wks. 
212  To  way  them  rather  then  take  them  by  tale,  1594  PLAT 
Je-ivell-ho.  in.  75  Where  oysters  are.. sold  by  tale.  1776 
ADAM  SMITH  \V.  N.  i.  iv.  (1869)  I.  27  This  money.. was,  for 
a  long  time,  received  at  the  exchequer  by  weight  and  not  by 
tale.  1855  MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  xxii.  IV.  695  The  second  of 
May,  had  been  fixed.. as  the  last  day  on  which  the  clipped 
crowns,  .were  to  be  received  by  talc  in  payment  of  taxes. 

7.  The  number  or  amount  made  up,  or  to  be 
made  up  or  accounted  for ;  the  number  all  told ; 
the  complete  sum,  enumeration,  or  list. 

a  122$  Ancr.  R.  42  And  siggen  benne  hire  tale  of  auez. 
c  1*50  Gen.  <y  Ex.  2891  Hem-seluen  he  fetchden  3e  chaf,. . 
And  805  holden  3e  titles  tale.  (21300  Cursor  M.  18627 
Four  thusand  yere,  bat  was  be  tale.  And  four  hundret  and 
four  al  hale.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  427  For 
Nero  somtyme  wolde  wite  be  tale  and  be  nombre  of  Icwes 
bat  were  at  Jerusalem.  1539  KIULE  (Great)  Exod.  v.  18  Yet 
shal  ye  delyuer  the  hole  tale  of  brycke.  1584  FENNKR  Def. 
Ministers  (1587)  10  In  generall  and  whole  tale,  we  will 
allowe  that,  part  whereof  in  the  particular  and  seuerall 
Parcelles  wee  will  gayn-say.  1611  BIBLE  i  Sain,  xviii.  27 
They  gaue  them  in  full  tale  to  the  king,  a  1733  T.  BOSTON 
Crook  in  Lot  (1805)  98  The  one  has  multiplied  the  tale  of 
their  good  works.  1790  I'URKK  Fr.  Rev.  196  He  will  hardly 
be  able  to  make  up  his  tale  of  thirty  millions  of  souls.  1864 
SIR  F.  PALGKAVE  Norm,  fy  Eng.  III.  70  They  had  a  fair 
tale  of  children.  1884  MAY  CROMMELIN  Brown- Eyes  xiii, 
Saddened  at  the  increasing  tale  of  years  and  months. 

t8.  An  account,  a  reckoning  of  numbers  (of 
money  given  and  received,  etc.).  Obs. 

1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  73  5e  wolden  that  there 
where  oon  lesse,  5e  ?aue  neuer  tale.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg. 
197  b/i  They  moche  doubted  that  they  shold  not  fynde 
theyr  counte  ne  tale.  1573  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  173  Giue 
tale  and  take  count,  is  a  huswifelie  point.  1602  CAREW 
Corn-wait  i.  33  They  keepe  a  iust  tale  of  the  number  that 
euery  hogshead  contayneth.  1755  SMOLLETT  Quix.  (1803)  II, 
8  The  tale  and  account  of  what  was  both  sowed  and  reaped, 
passed  through  my  hands.  1806-7  J-  BERESFORD  Miseries 
Hum,  Life  (1826)  vi.  116  You  might  just  as  well  require  me 
to  deliver  in  a  tale  of  all  the  pores  in  my  skin. 

f9.  Reckoning  of  value;  account,  estimation, 
esteem,  regard  ;  in  phrases,  as  to  hold  (make,  give, 
tell}  no  tale  of:  to  hold  of  no  account.  Obs, 

cnjs  Lamb.  Honi.  147  pet  he  telle  swa  Intel  tale  ber  of; 
bet  he  hit  nawicht  ne  luuie.  cizo$  LAY.  12764  past  nisI^/51. 
mis]  ber  bileued  wel  neh  nan  paet  auere  beo  aei  [c  1275  eni] 
tale  on.  a  1300  Cursor  AT.  7554  Quen  golias  on  him  bi-held, 
Ful  littel  tale  of  him  he  teld  [  Trin.  litil  he  set  bi  him].  Ibid. 
10980  He  sale  Bicum  a  man  of  mikel  tale  [Trin.  a  greet 
inon].  136*  LANCL.  P.  PI.  A.  I.  q  Of  ober  heuene  ben  heer 
holde  bei  no  tale.  £1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  3923  Dyomedes 
5af  no  tale  Offalle  that  sat  there  In  that  sale.  1406  Dives 
A-  Paup.  (W.  de  \V.)  i.  vii.  38/2  The  goodes  of  this  worlde 
..they  gaaf  no  grete  tale  thereof. 

III.  10.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  attrib.,  as  tak-book> 
-faculty,  -monger,  -story  •  obj.  and  obj.  gen.,  as  tale- 
forger,  -gatherer,  -maker,  -writer ;  tale-gathering, 
-spinning,  -writing  sbs.  and  adjs. ;  also  tale- 
carrier  =  TALEBEAREH;  ftale-craft,  numeration, 
arithmetic  ;  f  tale-fish,  a  fish  of  such  size  as  to  be 
sold  by  tale;  tale-hearer,  a  willing  listener  to 
scandal  or  gossip ;  tale-master,  the  authority  for 
a  report ;  t  tale-money,  money  reckoned  by  the 
tale,  i.  e.  by  counting  pieces  or  coins  taken  at  their 
nominal  value,  not  by  weight  ;  tale-piet,  a  chatter 
ing  '  magpie ' ;  a  tell-tale  (dial. ) ;  tale-wright,  a 
constructor  or  maker  of  tales.  See  also  TALE 
BEARER,  TALE-TELLER,  etc. 

1628  PBYNNE  Brief  Suruay  Epist.  A  ij,  For  the  inhibiting 
and  suppressing  of  all  scurrilous  and  prophane  Play-books, 
Hallads,  Poems,  and  *Tale-bookeswhatsoeuer.  issaHuLoer, 
Tale  bearer  or  "carier,  rumigerulus.  1592  NASHE  P.  Pent- 
lessc  35  Spirits  called  spies  and  tale-carriers.  1643  PKYNSE 
Soo.  Power  Parl.  App.  32  Common  Tale-carriers,  and 
accustomed  to  talke  of  trifling  matters.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX 
Bulk  fff  Selv.  no  Nothing  better  is  it,  than  pumping  two 
out  of  one,  or  taking  the  greater  number  out  of  the  rest,  in 
*Talecraft  or  Ariihmetick.  1677  W.  HUGHES  Man  of  Sin 
in.  iii.  100  Forraign  Authors  have  not  the  Monopoly  of  the 
•Tale-faculty  neither.  1482  Rolls  ofParlt.  VI.  2227!  That 
"tale  fissh  snuld  not  be  pakked  with  the  lesse  fissh  called 
Grilles,.. and  that  the  same  tale  fissh  shuld  conteigne  in 
lengeth  . .  xxvi  ynches.  1553  BECON  Rfliques  of  Rome 
0563)  198  It  is  a  harde  thing  for  lyers  and  ''taleforgers  to 
agree.  1711  SHAFTESO.  Charac.  (1737)  I.  350  We  may  often 
see  a  philosopher,  or  a  wit,  run  a  "tale-gathering  in  those 
idle  desarts.  1647  TRAPP  Comm.  Matt,  xviii.  16  The  tale- 
bearer  and  the  "tale-hearer  are  both  of  them  abominable, 
and  shut  out  of  heaven.  1810  Splendid  Follies  I,  183  The 
variety  of  grimaces  exhibited  by  the  tale-bearer  and  the 
tale-hearers.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  377/2  A  *Tale  malcer,/a<$«/<7. 


All  artificial  methods  of  increasing  tale-money  are.. perni 
cious.  1613  Ani.iv.  Uncasing  of  Machivils  Instr.  Eij, 
Rather  for  thy  quiets  sakt,  liue  with  bread,  Then  mongst 
*talemongers  seeke  to  be  fed.  1796  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh. 
{ed.  2)  Gloss.,  *Teyl-peyat,  or  Tetyit,  a  tell-tale ..  one 
who  divulges  secrets;  spoken  chiefly  of  children.  1816 
SCOTT  Anti-i,  iv,  Never  mind  me,  sir,  I  am  no  tal&pyct. 


1895  CROCKETT  Men  oj  flhss-Hags  xiii,  A  Gordon— Cove 
nant  or  no  Covenant— is  no  tale-piet.  a  1661  FULLER 
Worthies^  Wilts.  (1662)  in.  158  Such  a  Mcdly  Cloth  is  the 
*Tale-htory  of  this  Clothier.  1570-76  \V.  LAMBAKDB/>«n*JH£. 
Kent  (1826)  326  This  Clerkly  /Au#ofrAa<7TT)«,this  'Talewright 
(I  say)  and  Fableforger.  1904  Daily  Chron,  n  May  4/6  A 
*tale-writer  who  moves  through  the  magazines.  1837  HT. 
MARTINEAU  Soc.  Ainer.  III.  213  *Tale-writing  is  her  forte. 
Tale  (ti~'l),  v.  Now  rare.  Forms:  i  talian, 
3  talie(n,  4  taleu  ;  3-  tale.  [OK.  talian  to 
reckon,  impute,  enumerate,  —  OS.  talon  to  reckon 
(MDu.  tdlen  to  speak,  Dti.  taien  to  ask),  OHG. 
zalSn  to  number,  reckon  (MHO.  zalent  za/rt,  Ger. 
zahlen  to  pay),  ON.  tala  (Sw.  tala.  Da.  tale}  to 
speak,  talk,  discourse :— OTeut.  *taldjan%  f.  stem 
tal- :  see  TALE  sb.] 

I.  t 1.  trans.    To    account,    reckon,    consider 
(something)  to  be  (so  and  so).  Obs. 

c  897  K.  MLFKED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxxiii.  226  [He]  hit 
(Sonne  swi5e  unaberendlic  tala<5.  a  900  tr.  Bxdas  Hist.  \. 
xiii.  §  3  Nis  3is  seo  hel,  swa  <5u  talest  and  wenest.  cg$o 
Lindisf.  Gosfi.  M.tit.  xxvi.  53  Ou  tales.. ba;t  ic  ne  niai^e 

fi-"bidda  fader  ruin,  c  1000  WULFSTAN  Hout.  vii.  (Napier)  52 
e  talab  ..  hine  sylfue  waerne  and  wisne.  c  1000  Sax. 
Lcechd.  II.  208  Seman.  .talab,  bast  he  bonne  hal  sie.  c  1400 
Cato's  Mor.  100  in  Cursor  M.  p.  1670  (Fairf.)  pai  bat  talis 
miche  riches  mastc  in  ncde  and  bismes  beggis  in  bis  life. 

1 2.  To  lay  to  the  account  of  some  one,  to  charge 
or  impute  (a  thing)  to.  Only  OE. 

a  900  tr.  Bxdas  Hist.  n.  ix.  §  4  Ne  tala  bu  me,  bait  ic  ne 
cunne  bone  intingan  binreunrotnisse.  ctooo  /KLI-RIC//O///, 
(Thorpe)  I.  114  Ne  taligenan  man  his  yfelan  da;da  to  Code, 

•f  3.  To  reckon,  enumerate,  relate.  Only  OE. 

1-950  Lindisf.  CT^/.Matt.,  Pref.  (1887)5/7  Da;ta:t£egiptuni 
..&  3a  aefterra.  .to  talanna  longsum  is. 

4.   To  count  up ;  to  deal  out  by  number. 

(In  quot.  1626  the  sense  is  not  clear  :  cf.  TALLY  v.1  i.) 

1626  I!.  JONSON  Staple  of  N.  i.  iii.  Stage  Direct.,  He  talcs 
the  bils,  and  puts  them  vp  in  his  pockets.  1828  W.  IUVING 
Columbus  (1849)  III.  135  He.. ordered  the  brawling  ruffian 
to  be  rewarded  with  a  hundred  lashes,  which  were  taled  out 
roundly  to  him  upon  the  shoulders.  1881  Miss  JACKSON 
Shropsh.  Word~hk,i  Talc,  to  count.  *  I  tale  them  ship 
[  —  sheep]  to  forty— 'ow  many  bin  a?' 

II.  -j-  5.  trans.  To  say,  speak,  utter,  tell.  Obs. 
c  1205  LAY.  787  Nan  swa  unwitti  bat  word  lalie..Eer  lie 

ihere  ininne  horn,  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod,  2157  And  when  bis 
blessud  virgyn  had  talyd  tys.  Ibid.  3677  Bpt  he  cuuthe 
nowthcr  tale  ny  telle  What  bat  euer  was  in  his  bou^t. 
1593  Q.  ELIZ.  Bocthius  in.  Met.  xi.  69  If  Platoes  Musis  talcs 
the  trueth. 

f6.  intr.  To  discourse,  talk,  gossip;  to  tell 
(of} ;  to  tell  tales.  Obs. 

c  1205  LAY.  3800  He[o]  taleden  wi3  Morgan,  a  1225  Leg. 
A'at/t.  705  pis  meidcn..toc  on  toward  beos  fif  si5e  tene  to 
talien  o  pis  wise.  a.  1225  Ancr.  R.  356  pet  is  eadie  scheome 
bet  ich  of  talie  [3/S.  7'spekieJ.  c  1374  CMAUCKH  Troylus 
nt.  182  (231)  Al  fat  glade  nyght  By  Troilus  he  lay  witli  mci  y 
chere  To  tale.  1390  GOWEK  Conf.  III.  329  Tlie  toun  theruf 
hath  spoke  and  taled.  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  14524  I'riamus 
ran  to  halle  a-valed,  Ther  these  kynges  to-gedur  taled. 
a  1500  Chaucer's  Dream  1896  [They]  gan  reherse  Each 
one  to  other  that  they  had  scene  And  talhig  thus  [etc.]. 

t  b.  To  shout.  Obs. 

c  1205  LAY.  20857  Hunten  bar  talie3 ;  hundes  ber  galiecS. 
13..  K.  Alis.  1415  (BodL  MS.)  pe  maryncres  crieb  &  taleb\ 
Ancres  in  to  shippc  bai  haleb. 

Tale,  variant  of  TAEL;  obs.  form  of  TAIL. 

Talebearer  (t<rH,be»T3.i).  [f.  TALE  sb.  + 
HEARER.]  One  who  officiously  carries  reports  of 
private  matters  to  gratify  malice  or  idle  curiosity. 

1478  Maldon^  Essext  Court  Rolls  (Bundle  50,  No.  8), 
Isabella  Aylemer  est  a  taleberer  betuyx  man  and  man. 
1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidattf's  Comm.  21  b,  He  admonisheth  hint 
to  gyue  no  credit  to  talebearers.  1641  HINDF.  Life  J.  Brucn 
Hi.  173  He  would  shut  his  eares  against  tale-bearers,  being 
the  very  seed-men  of  strife.  1774  MRS.  DELANY  in  Life  fy 
Corr.  Ser.  n.  (1862)  II.  75  We  have  heard  nothing  by  the 
newspapers,  but  they  are  false  talebearers.  1855  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  xii.  Ill,  207  These  words  were  spoken  in  private; 
but  some  talebearer  repeated  them  to  the  Commons. 

Talebearing  (t^'ljbe^rirj).  The  carrying  of 
injurious  or  malicious  reports.  Also  attrib. 

1571  GOLUING  Calvin  on  Ps.  Hi.  2  He  by  his  wicked  tale 
bearing  kindled  y6  Tyrants  rage.  1680  ALLEN  Peace  fy 
Unity  27  To  forbear  all  hard  speeches . .  especially  tale 
bearing,  back-biting,  and  whispering.  1857  HUGHES  Tom 
Brown  i.  iii,  He  was  the  great  opponent  ofthe  tale-bearing 
habits  of  the  school. 

Taledge  =  t'  aledge  :  see  T'  l  and  ALLEGE  v. 

Taledoux,  obs.  var.  TAILLE-DOUCE. 

Taleful  (tfi-lful),  a.  [f.  TALE  sb.  +  -FUL  i.] 
Full  of  tales ;  making  a  long  story  ;  talkative. 

1726-46 THOMSON  Winters  The  cottage-hind  Hangs  o'er 
tir  enlivening  blaze,  and  taleful  there  Recounts  his  simple 
frolic. 

II  Talegalla  (txirgae-la).  Ornith.  Also  tala- 
galla,  talcgallus.  [mod.L.  talegalla(F.  tattgalle}, 
arbitrarily  formed  by  Lesson  from  Malagasy  ta/^va 
the  porphyrio,  and  L.  gallus  cock,  as  a  name  for 
the  species  Talegalla  cuvieri,  the  brush-turkey  of 
Western  New  Guinea,  discovered  by  him. 

i8»8  R.  P.  LESSON  Manuel d'O^nitkol.  II.  186  Un  oiseau 
.  .qui  retrace  quelques-unes  des  formes  des  taleves  ou 
porphyrions.  C'cst  pour  rappeler  ces  analogies  que  nous 
avons  forge  le  mot  hybride  talfgalle.  Ibid.  295  Taleve  ou 
poule-sultanc.  (Taleve,  nom  malgache  usitc  a  Madagascar.)] 

A  genus  of  megapod  birds  inhabiting  Australia, 
New  Guinea,  etc.  As  English,  chiefly  applied  to 
T.  latkami)  the  Brash-turkey  of  Australia. 


]       a  1844  J.  GOULD  Birds  Australia  (1848)  V.  pi.  77  Talegalla 
Lathami,  Wattled  Talegalla;  Brush-Turkey  of  the  Colonists. 

Ibid.,  The  term  Alecturo  having  been  previously  employed 

for  a  group  of  Flycatchers,  and  the  present  bird  pobsessing 

all  the  characters  of  M.  Lesson's  genus  Tatetfatla  which 

was  published  prior  to  Mr.  Swainson's  Catkcturus^  I  feel 

that  I  ought  to  accept  that  appellation. .  .It  is  known  to 

j    inhabit  various  parts  of  New  South  Wales  from  Cape  Howe 

on  the  south  to  Moreton  Uay  in  the  north.     1842  Penny 

I    Cycl.  XXII.  4  Mr.  Gould  describes  Talegalla  Lathami,  or 

j    the  Wattled  Talegalln  as  a  gregarious  bird.     1890  LUM- 

!    IIOLTZ  Cannibals  97    The   mounds  of  the  jungle-hen   are 

;    larger  than  those  of  the  talegalla. 

Talen,  obs.  and  dial,  form  of  TALON. 
Talent  (tee-lent),  j£.  Forms:  i  talento ;  ,^- 
talent  (4  taland(e,  4-6  -ente,  -ant,  6-7  talien  t). 
[lnQE.talentc,-an,  =  OHG./fl^n/astr.fem.,ad.  L. 
talenta,  pi.  Qitalentunt^  ad.  Gr.  ra\ayrov  balance, 
weight,  sum  of  money  (f.  verbal  root  ra\-,  rAa-  to 
bear).  In  ME.,  a.  OF.  talent  will,  desire,  lust, 
appetite,  =  Pr.  talant,  talen,  Sp.,  It.  talento  (OSp., 
Pg.  talante},  mcd.L.  talenttim  (1098  in  Du  Cange), 
in  a  Com.  Romanic  sense  *  inclination  of  mind, 
leaning,  wish,  desire '.  Branch  III  (also  in  mod.K 
and  It.)  originated  in  a  fig.  use  of  the  word  in 
,  sense  i  b,  taken  from  the  parable  of  the  talents, 
Matt.  xxv.  14-30.] 

I.  An  ancient  weight,  a  money  of  account  (L. 
talcntuni}. 

1.  A  denomination  of  weight,  used  by  the  Assy- 
1    rians,  Babylonians,    Greeks,    Romans,   and   other 
ancient  nations  j   varying  greatly  with  time,  people, 
and  locality. 

The  Royal  Uabylonian  talent  averaged  about  29-87  kilo- 
grains  or  65  Ib.  13  oz.  ;  the  chief  Greek  varieties  were  the 
.  Old  iEginetan  talent  of  40-3  kilog.  iSS  Ib.  12  oz.),  the  later 
/Kginetan  or  empuretic  Attic,  36-4  kilog.  (So  Ib.  4  oz.),  and 
the  Solonic  or  later  Attic,  25  S  kilog.  I56IU  14  oz.,  or  a  little 
over  half  a  hundredweight). 

c893  K.  /ELFKED  Oros.  iv.  vi.  §  i  Hanna..him  a:lce  xeare 
gesealde  twa  hund  talenlana  siolfres ;  on  a-Icre  anrc 
talentan  wacs  Ix.xx  punda.  1382  WYCUI-  Exod.  xxxviii. 
26  An  hundryd  talentes  of  biluer.  —  Zcck.  v.  7  Lo  !  a  talent 
of  lede  was  bom.  —  AYr'.  xvi.  21  And  greet  hay  I  an  ;i  t;ik-nt 
camdoun  fro  heuen.  1494  FAUYAN  Ckron.  vi,  ccvi.  21 8  There 
be  thre  inaner  of  talentes;  the  fnste  &  grette.st  i^  of  y 
weyghte  of  .vi.  xx.  li.  weyght.  1551  HULOET,  Talent,  or 
certayne  ppyse  or  weyght,  talcntuni.  1697  DKYDEN  sEncid 
ix.  352  With  two  great  Talents  of  the  tine.st  Gold.  1800 
Suppl.  to  Chron.  in  Asiat.  Ann.  Reg.  1.49/2  They  afterwards 
;  advanced  to  deliver  tlicir  presents,  consisting  of  talents  of 
;  gold  and  silver.  1807  KOUINSON  Archxol.  Grj;ca  \.  -\.\\i. 
'  551  Grecian  weights  reduced  to  English  Troy  weight:.. 
Talent  =  65  ]b.t  12  dwt.,  54Vi'J  grains.  1838  y'l'Him.wALi, 
Greece  III.  xix.  121  The  statue  of  Athene  in  the  Parthenon 
alone  contained  forty  talents  weight  of  pure  gold. 

b.  The  value  of  a  talent  weight  (of  gold,  silver, 
etc.) :  a  money  of  account. 

The  Babylonian  silver  talent  was  equal  to  3000  shekels  ; 
the  Greek  talent  contained  60  mina;  or  6000  silver  drachma,', 
and  the  value  of  the  later  Attic  talent  of  silver,  with  pure 
silver  at  4^.  gd.  an  oz.  troy,  has  been  estimated  at  £,200;  at 
a  higher  value  of  silver,  at  ,£243  15-?. 

4:893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  iv.  vi.  §  18  Eac  him  ^esenlden 
ba;ronufan  in.  M  talentana  selce  xeare.  ,3ga  WVCLIK 
'-  Matt,  xviii.  24  Oon  was  offrid  to  hym,  that  owjte  to  hym 
ten  thousand  talentis.  Ibid,  xxv.  15  As  a  man  goynge  fer 
in  pilgrimage,  clepide  his  seruantis,  and  bitoke  to  hem  his 
good  is ;  and  to  oon  he  ;aue  fyue  talentis,  fnrsothe  to  an 
other  two.  1387  TKKVISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  III.  5  Of  be 
whiche  richesse  ..  Hircanus  be  bisshop  ^af  Anthiochus, 
Demetrius  his  sone,  bre  bowsand  talentis.  1530  I'ALSGR. 
27^/1  Talent  a  somme  of  money,  talent.  1607  SHAKS. 
Titnon  n.  i.  201  My  occasions  haue  found  time  to  vse  'em 
toward  a  supply  of  mony  :  let  the  request  be  fifty  Talents, 
1761  KAPEK  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXI.  468  This  way  of  reckon 
ing  zoo  Drachms  to  the  Mina,  and  60  Minas  to  the  Talent, 
was  common  to  all  Greece.  1879  FROUDK  Cxsar  xv.  228 
He  brought  7,000  talents— a  million  and  a  half  of  English 
money— to  the  Roman  treasury. 

t  o.  Her.  Used  as  =  BEZANT  3.  Ols. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albans,  Her.  Eiij,  It  is  not  necessari  here 
to  expres  the  colowre  of  the  talentis  or  bcsantis  :  for  thay  be 
euer  of  golde. 

fd.  fig.  Treasure,  riches,  wealth,  abundance. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  1666  (Dubl.  MS.)  Takez  hym  to  hys 

'     tresory,  talentes  hym  shewys.     a  1555   LATIMKR  in   Foxe 

•     A.  <V  M.  (1563)  1311/1  All  hayle  holy   crosse  which  hath 

I     descrued  to  beare  the  precious  talent  of  the  worlde.     1597 

SHAKS.  Lover  s  Cornel.  204  And  Lo  beho'<!  these  tallents  of 

their  heir,  With  twisted  mettle  amorously  empeacht.    11600 

Ballad  Stuclty  in  Simpson  Sc/t.  SfiaAs.  (IS;.5)  I.  146  Many 

a  noble  gallant — sold  both  land  and  talent.     1635  J.  HAY- 

WARD  tr.  Biondi's  Banisk'd  Virg.  66  On  her  therefore  spent 

he  all  the  talent  of  his  hatred. 

II.  Inclination,  disposition  (OF.  tahnf}. 

•f2.  Inclination,  propension,  or  disposition  for 
anything ;  *  mind ',  *  will  *,  wish,  desire,  appetite. 

[1291  BKITTON  v.  i.  %  i  Pur  doner  meillour  talent  a  fcmmes 
de  ainer  matriinoigne.]  01300  Cursor  A/.  3913  J>an  bigan 
J>aiu  tak  talent  [v.rr.  talanue,  taland]  To  wend  in  to  pair 
aun  land,  c  13*5  Metr.  Horn.  (Vernon  MS.)  in  Herric'--* 
Archiv  LV1I.  263  But  hedde  he  no  talent  to  chase.  1340 
HAMFOLE  Pr.  Consc*  8459  To  what  thyng  be  saule  nas 
talent,  To  bat  be  body  salle,  ay,  assent.  1375  BARBOUK 
Bruce  in.  694  The  wynd  wes  wele  to  thar  talent.  1398 
TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  K.  xn.  vi.  (Tollem.  MS.),  To  make 
hem  haue  talent  to  mete,  c  1440  Protnp.  Parv.  486/1 
Talent,  or  lyste, .  .aflfetitus,  delectacio.  c  1450  Bk.  Hawkyng 
in  Rel.  Ant.  1.306  The  which  schalL.make  here  have  a 
talente  to  hire  mete,  c  1460  TozvncUy  Myst.  ix.  157  Yu, 
lord,  I  am  at  yourc  talent.  1485  CAXTON  Paris  $  ^'.  7  Grete 


TALENT. 

talent  and  desyre  she  had  to  knowe  hym.     1530  PALSGK. 
279/1  Talent  or  lust,  talent. 

f3.  An  evil  inclination,  disposition,  or  passion  ; 
esp.  and  usually,  anger:  cf.MALTALENT,(ill  talent', 
ill-will  (which  occurs  somewhat  earlier).  Obs. 

[(-1320:  see  MALTALENT,]  111380  St.  Ambrose  608  in 
Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1878)  19  An  officer  greued  Ambrose 
sore.. And  sende  word  to  him  wib  gret  talent,  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Man  of  Law's  T.  1039  Hym  -ie  moeued  outher 
conscience  Or  Ire  or  talent  or  sorn  kynnes  affray,  Enuye,  or 
pride,  c  14x2  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  2326  Al  his  angir 
and  his  irrous  talent  Refreyned  he.  i6aa  BACON  Henry  Vll 
68  One  that  had  of  a  long  time  borne  an  ill  Talent  towards 
the  King.  165*  EARLMONM.  tr.  BenttvogliosHist.  Rclat. 
41  Their  tallent  is  alike  evil  against  the  Archduke  Albertus 
and  his  wife.  1695  TEMPLE  Hist.  Eng.  (1699)  581  Several 
Writers  shew  their  ill  Talent  to  this  Prince. 

t  4.  Disposition  or  state  of  mind  or  character. 

c  1330  Artk.  -T  Merl.  5882  To  geuen  the  other  gode  talent. 
41 1400  Lybcaus  Disc.  612  Elene..ladde  her  ynto  the  greves 
.  .Wyth  well  good  talent.  1450-80  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  15 
The  talent  of  man  takith  thereof  gret  strengthe  and  corage 
in  alle  manhode. 

t  b.  transf.  Quality  (of  taste  or  flavour),  rare. 

1562  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  fy  Epigr.  (1867)  118  The  talent 

of  one  cheese  in  mouthes  of  ten  men,  Hath  ten  different 

tasts.     1606  G.  W[OODCOCKE]  Hist,  Ivstine  Pref.,  As  with  a 

tun  of  Wine,  which,  .doth  take  an  euill  talent  of  the  Caske. 

III.   Mental  endowment ;  natural  ability. 

(From  the  parable  of  the  talents,  Matt.  xxv.  14-30,  etc.] 

6.  Power  or  ability  of  mind  or  body  viewed  as 
something  divinely  entrusted  to  a  person  for  use  and 
improvement :  considered  either  as  one  organic 
whole  or  as  consisting  of  a  number  of  distinct 
faculties;  (with//.1)  any  one  of  such  faculties. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  240  Who  shal  me 
save  Fro  feendys  daunger,  t'acounte  for  my  talent?  1526 
Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  i5?I)  12  They  be  the  talentes  that 
god  hath  lent  to  man  in  this  lyfe,  of  the  whiche  he  wyllaske 
moost  strayte  accounte.  1574  J.  DEE  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men 
(Camden)  39  That  this  flonshing  Kingdome  may  long  enjoy e 
the  great  Talent  committed  to  your  Lordship  (from  above). 
1586  T.  B.  La  Priinaud.  Fr.  Acad.  (1589)  353  Hide  not  this 
talent,  but  teach  it  others,  and  giue  thy  selfe  an  example 
vnto  them  of  well  doing.  1607  HEYWOOD  Fay  re  Mayde 
Wks.  1874  II.  60  His  industry  hath  now  increas'd  his  talent. 
1671  WOODHEAD  .?/.  Teresa  n.  ii.  10  Our  Lord  having  herein 
given  him  an  extraordinary  talent.  1697  COLLIER  Ess.  Mor. 
&nbj.  n.  (1709)  178  We  should  presume  People  have  under 
stood  their  Opportunities,  and  managed  their  Talent,  and 
tlieir  Time  to  advantage.  1781  COWPEB  Conversat.  i 
Though  Nature  weigh  our  talents,  and  dispense  To  every 
man  his  modicum  of  sense.  1843  KINGSLEY  Lett.  (1878)  I.  59 
Remember  that  your  talents  are  a  loan  from  God. 

6.  A  special  natural  ability  or  aptitude,  usually 
for  something  expressed  or  implied ;  a  natural 
capacity  for  success  in  some  department  of  mental 
or  physical  activity;  fan  accomplishment  (obs.}. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  336  Silly  bodies  and 
sorie  fellowes  of  no  talent  gift  or  ability.  1635  J.  HAYWARD 
tr.  Biondis  Banish"d  Virg.  Ep.  Ded.,  He  alone  having 
ihe  talent  of  both  conceiving  and  expressing  himselfe.  1644 
EVELYN  Dia>y  4  Jan.,  He  would  needes  perswade  me  to  goe 
with  him . .  to  the  Jesultes  Colledge,  to  witness  his  polemical 
talent.  1685  DRYDEN  Sylvx  Pref.,  Ess.  (ed.  Ker)  I.  266  He 
is  chiefly  to  be  considered  in  his  three  different  talents,  as 
he  was  a  critic,  a  satirist,  and  a  writer  of  odes,  1693  CON- 
GKEVE  Old  Bach.  iv.  xiii,  Where  did  you  get  this  excellent 
talent  of  railing?  1774  CHESTERF.  Lett.  I.  x.  36  To  write 
letters  well,  .is  a  talent  which  unavoidably  occurs  everyday 
of  one's  life.  1846  GREENER  Sc.  Gunnery  398  They  seem  to 
possess  a  '  talent '  for  this  sort  of  thing.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  199  He  had  shown.,  two  talents  invaluable 
to  a  prince,  the  talent  of  choosing  his  servants  well,  and 
the  talent  of  appropriating  to  himself  the  chief  part  of  the 
credit  of  their  acts. 

b.  //.  Aptitudes  or  faculties  of  various  kinds; 
mental  powers  of  a  superior  order;  abilities,  parts. 

1654  EVELYN  Diary  12  July,  Mr.  Gibbon.. giving  us  a 
taste  of  his  skill  and  talents  on  that  instrument  [the  double 
organ].  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  s.  y.,  We  say,  a  man  of 
good  talents,  i.  of  good  parts  or  abilities.  1731  FIELDING 
Letter  Writer  n.  i,  Love  and  war  1  find  still  require  the 
same  talents.  1771  GOLDSM.  Hist.  Eng.  II.  259  The  duke 
of  Buckingham,  a  man  of  talents  and  power.  1796  MRS. 
M.  ROBINSON  Angelina  I.  69  She  is  tne  only  unaffected 
woman  of  talents  I  have  met  with.  1866  WHITTIER  Marg. 


any  success. 

c.  collective  sing,  (without  a  or//.).     Mental 
power  or  ability  ;  cleverness. 

1621  MABBE  tr.  Alemans  Guzman  £Alf.  i.  (1623)  193 
Other  poore  rogues  of  lesse  talent.  1670  CAPT.  J.  SMITH 
Eng,  Improv.  Revitfdb  As  much  as  their  Talent  and  Capa 
city  will  amount  to.  1749  MRS.  BELFOUR  in  Richardson's 
Corr.  (1804)  IV.  959  Your  talent  may  be  universal;  I  be. 
lieve  it  is.  1764  GOLDSM.  Trav.  354  And  talent  sinks,  and 
merit  weeps  unknown.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  2  June, 
Without  principle,  talent,  or  intelligence.  1800  SOUTHEY 
Let.  to  J.  Rickman  9  Jan.,  We  have  men  of  talent  here 
also.  1809  COLERIDGE  Own  Times  655  The  aristocracy  of 
talent.  1821  SYD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1850)  313  A  work  in  which 
great  and  extraordinary  talent  is  evinced.  1847  EMERSON 
Refer.  Afcn,  Goethe  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  390  In  England  and  in 
America,  there  is  a  respect  for  talent.  1877  MORLEY  Crit. 
Misc.  Ser.  n.  149  He  was  a  person  of  no  talent,  his  friends 
allowed. 

d.  Talent  as  embodied  in  the  talented ;  some 
times   approaching   or   passing    into   the    sense : 
Persons  of  talent  or  ability  collectively ;   rarely, 
as  sing.,  a  person  of  taknt.     By  Ihe  sporting  press, 


SmitlCs  Jrnl.  Prose  Wks.  1889  I.  92  What  avail  great  talents, 
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applied  to  backers  of  horses,  as  distinguished  from 
the  '  layers '  or  bookmakers,  the  implication  being 
that  those  whose  investments  make  a  horse  a 
'  favourite '  are  supposed  to  be  '  the  clever  ones '. 

(Administration  of)  All  the  Talents  (Eng.  Hist.\  an 
ironical  appellation  of  the  Ministry  of  Lord  Grenville,  1806-7, 
implying  that  it  combined  in  its  members  all  the  talents. 

[1809  SCOTT  Fam.  Lett.  15  Feb.,  Yet  the  aggregate  talent 
from  which  assistance  is  expected  is  very  formidable.  1838 
MACAULAY  Ess.,  Temple  (1887)  452  Clarendon.. seems  to 
have  taken  a  sort  of  morose  pleasure  in  slighting  and  pro 
voking  all  the  rising  talent  of  the  kingdom.  1885  J.  K. 
JEROME  On  the  Stagey  Selfish  fellows  who  wanted  to  keep 
young  talent  from  the  stage.] 

1856  G.  DAVIS  Hist.  Sk.  Stockbridge  %  Southbr.  213  It 
summoned  to  its  investigation  the  first  talents  of  the  nation. 
1883  Daily  Ne^vs  21  July  6/5  Xarifa  was  the  most  in 
demand,  and  the  talent  again  proved  correct  in  their  choice, 
Mr.  Valentine's  filly  winning  a  capital  race  by  a  neck.  1885 
Field  3  Oct.  489/1  All  the  talent  were  discomfited,  though  ; 
as  they  often  are  in  Nurseries.  1886  H.  HALL  Soc.  in  Eliz. 
Age  vii.  100  Throughout  the  summer  there  were  always  two 
,.of  the  local  'talent  *  engaged  in  fishing  upon  the  manor. 
1888  H.  JAMES  in  Fortn.  Rev.  May  651  M-  Pierre  Loti  is  a 
new  enough  talent  for  us  still  to  feel  something  of  the  glow 
of  exultation  at  his  having  not  contradicted  us,  but  [etc.]. 

1861  KNIGHT  Pop.  Hist.  Eng.  VII.  xxvi.  463  The  ministry 
of  '  All  the  Talents '  was  accepted  without  any  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  king.  1895  OMAN  Hist.  Eng.  xxxviit.  608 
The  short  Fox-Grenville  cabinet,  which  contemporary  wits 
called  the  ministry  of*  All  the  Talents',  on  account  of  its 
broad  and  comprehensive  character.  1897  MORLEY  Guic~ 
ciardini  in  Misc.  Ser.  iv.  (1908)  70  Cabinets  of  all  the  Talents 
have  sometimes  been  cabinets  of  all  the  blunders. 

f7.  The  characteristic  disposition  or  aptitude  of 
a  person  or  animal.  (App.  blending  4  and  6.)  Obs. 

1669  DRYDEN  Tempest  Pref.,  Wks.  1883  HI.  105  This  is 
certainly  the  talent  of  that  nation.  1697  COLLIER  I  minor. 
Stage  \.  (1698)  7  Obscenity  in  any  Company  is  a  rustick 
uncreditable  Talent ;  but  among  Women  'tis  particularly 
rude.  1697  VANBRUGH  Prov.  Wife  n.  ii,  Besides,  'tis  my 
particular  talent  to  ridicule  folks.  1701  SWIFT  Contests 
Nobles  <$•  Com.  Wks.  1755  II.  i.  46  It  is  the  talent  of  human 
nature  to  run  from  one  extreme  to  another.  1741  RICHARD 
SON  Pamela  I.  xxx.  116  Pride  is  not  my  Talent.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  IV.  159  Its  talents  are  entirely 
repressed  in  solitude,  and  are  only  brought  out  by  society. 
b.  The  good  points  or  qualities  of  a  horse.  ?  Obs* 

1725  Bradley  s  Fant,  Diet.  s.  v.  Horse^  If  your  Horse's 
Talent  be  Speed,  all  that  you  can  do  is  to  wait  upon  the 
other  Horse,  and  keep  behind  till  you  come  almost  to  the 
Stand,  and  then  endeavour  to  give  a  Loose  by  him. 

8.  attrib,  and  Comb.,  as  talent-hiding ;  talent- 
money,  a  bonus  or  gratuity  given  to  a  professional 
athlete,  etc.  for  specially  meritorious  performance. 

1623  LISLE  sElfric  on  O.  <y  N.  Test.  Pref.  7,  I  thought  it 
a  shame,  and  the  great  fault  also  of  talent-hiding,  to  lead  all 
my  life  in  study.  1896  LD.  HAWKE  in  Westm.  Gaz.  25  Nov. 
5/3  Whilst  they  were  pleased  to  congratulate  the  one  who 


TALES- MASTER. 

1     t  Ta*lentive,  a.   Obs.    In  4-5  -if.    [a.  OF. 

talent  if  desirous    (i2th  c.   in    Godef.),  f.  talent ', 
TALENT  sb.  2  :  see  -IVE.]     Desirous. 

13. .   Gaw.  %  Gr.  Knt.  350  JJa?  je  ^our-self  be  talenttyf  to 

take  hit  to  your-seluen.    1:1450  Merlin  xx.  352  Thei  after 

that  were  full  talentif  hem  to  sle,  yef  thei  myght  hem  take. 

Talentless  (t^'lentles),  a.     [f.  TALENT  sb.  + 

-LESS.]     Devoid  of  talent ;  not  mentally  gifted. 

1831  Fraser's  Mag.  IV.  180  '  Misapplied  talent1,  cry  the 

talentless.      1846  H.  W.  TORRKNS  Rent.   Milit.   Hist.  78 

,    The  Romans,  whose  talentless  leaders  in  the  early  wars  of 

.    the  republic  seem  to  have  been  prone  to  depend  on  the 

i    soldier  rather  than  themselves.     1898  Westm.  Gaz.  n  May 

1    3/2  Dreadful  daubs,  showing  nothing  but  talentless  ambition. 

II  Tales  (tfi-Uz).  Law.  [L.  pi.  of  tails  such,  in 

;    the  phrase  talcs  de  circumstantib-us  '  such  (or  the 

like)  persons  from  those  standing  about ',  occurring 

in  the  order  for  adding  such  persons  to  a  jury ; 

whence  used  as  a  sb.] 

Originally,  in  plural,  Persons  taken  from  among 

those  present  in  court  or  standing  by,  to  serve  on 

i    a  jury  in   a   case  where  the   original   panel  has 

!    become  deficient  in  number  by  challenge  or  other 

!    cause,  these  being  persons  suck  as  those  origin- 

!    ally   summoned ;    loosely   applied  in   Eng.  as  a 

singular  (a  tales}  to  the  supply  of  men  (or  even 

one  man)  so  provided.     Also  contextually  applied 

to  the  order  or  act  of  supplying  such  substitutes, 

as  to  pray,  grant,  award  a  tales.     In  English  use 

now  restricted  to  such  summoning  of  common  jurors 

to  serve  on  a  special  jury ;  orig.  and  still  in  U,  S. 

in  general  use  (including  criminal  jurisdiction). 

[4:1250    BRACTON   238  b   (Rolls   IV.  8,'.      1345    Year.Bk. 

19  Edw.  ///(Rolls)  146  Ou  le  panel  par  le  Habeas  corpora 

et  Octo  Tales  fuit  retourne  devant  luy.     1346  lbid.t  zoEihu. 

Ill  490  Par  quei  il  avoit  briefe  a  Vicounte  de  feire  venir 

pra^ter  les  deux  que  furent  jurez   xn   tales.     1370   Ibid.^ 

44  Ediv,  III  Mich.  pi.  62  f.  25  Pur  que  il  [the  counsel]  pria 

xii  tales  et  les  Serjeants  d'autre  part  disoient  que  a  autre- 

fois  il  avoit  ewe  x  tales.     1479  Year.Bk.  18  Ediv.  /KPasch. 

pi.  31  p.  6  Home  n'avera  xn  tales  en  nul  cas  forsque  in 

appeal  tantum.  \$y.Registr.omn.Brev.  ?WjV.(Rastell)75.] 

1495 ^c1/  ii  Hen.  yf/t  c.  21  Upon  every  tales  graunted, 

,    the  seid  Maire  and  Aldermen  shall  impanell  the  seid  Per- 

I    sones.     1607  COWELL  s.  v.,  A  supply  of  men  empaneled  vpon 

i    a  lury  or  enquest,  and  not  appearing,  or   at  their  appar- 

|    ance,  chalenged  by.  .either  partie.  .the  ludge  vpon  petition 

i    graunteth  a  supply  to  be  made  by  the  Shyreeue  of  some  men 

'    there  present,  equall  in  reputation  to  those  that  were  im- 

j    paneled.     And  herevpon  the  very  act  of  supplying  is  called 

a  Tales  de  Circumstantibns.    Ibid.t  The  first  Tales  must  be 

|    vnder  [/'.  c.  fewer  than]  the  principall  panell,  except  in  a 

cause   of  Appeale,  and  so  euery  Tales  lesse  then  other. 
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Ta'lent,z>.  rare.  Also  5 -awnt.  [f.  TALENT^.] 

fl.  trans.  To  fill  with  desire  ;   =  ENTALENT  v. 
1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  Cj  b,  That  shall  talawnt  hir  wele,  and 
cause  her  to  haue  goode  appetide. 

2.  To  endow  with  talent  or  talents.     Chiefly  in 
pa.  pple,  talented. 

a  1633  ABP.  ABBOT  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1650)  449  When 
one  talented  but  as  a  common  person,  yet  by  the  favour  of 
his  prince,  hath  gotten  that  interest.  1701  C.  MATHER  Magn. 
Chr.  in.  103  So  Great  an  Ability,  as  that  wherewith  Mr. 
Rogers  was  Talented.  Ibid.  iv.  (1853)  II.  18  In  his  pecu 
liar  opportunities,  with  which  the  free  grace  of  Heaven  hath 
talented  him  to  do  good  unto  the  public,  a  1774  TUCKER 
Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  589  We  were  neither  born  nor  talented 
for  ourselves  alone ;  we  are  citizens  of  the  universe. 

Talent.'e,  obs.  and  dial,  forms  of  TALON. 
Talented,  a.    [f.  TALENT  sb.  +  -ED  2.] 

I.  From  obs.  senses  of  TALENT  sb. 

fl.  Naturally  inclined  or  disposed  to  something. 

1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  228  Tho  that  haue 
grete  Noosys  lyghtely  bene  talentid  to  couetise,  and  bene 
desposyd  to  concupiscence. 

t  2.  Her.   =  BEZAKTY.  Obs.  fare. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albans,  Her.  Eiij,  A  certan  bordure  talentit 
as  here,  and  it  is  not  necessari  here  to  expres  the  colowre 
of  the  talentis  or  besantis  :  for  thay  be  euer  of  golde. 

II.  From  existing  sense  of  TALENT  sb. 

3.  Endowed  with  talent  or   talents;    possessing 
talent ;  gifted,  clever,  accomplished. 

[a  1633- :  see  Talented  as  pa-  pple.  in  TALENT  v.  2.] 

1827  LYTTON  Falkland  i.  16,  I  smiled  at  the  kindness  of 
the  fathers  who,  hearing  I  was  talented.. looked  to  my 
support. _  1828  SOUTHEY  in  Corr.  w.  C.  Bowles  (1881)  134 
Unprincipled  people,  too  many  of  them  talented  and  clever 
and  most  agreeable.  1829  HERSCHEL  Ess*  (1857)  5<5  Those 
numerous  and  talented  individuals  throughout  the  continent, 
and  in  England.  1830  W.  TAYLOR  Hist.  Surv.  Germ.  Poetry 
1 1 1. 406  His  eye,  though  indicating  a  talented  mind,  was  rest 
less  and  unsteady.  1833  COLERIDGE  Tabled.  8  July,  I  regret 
to  see  that  vile  and  barbarous  vocable  talented,  stealing  out 
of  the  newspapers  into  the  leading  reviews  and  most  respect 
able  publications  of  the  day.  1842  PUSEY  Crisis  Eng.  Ch. 
99  A  talented  writer,  who  has  been  one  great  instrument  in 
its  restoration.  1853  WHITTIER  Prose  Wks.  (1889)  II.  418 
A  successful  advocate  at  the  bar,  talented,  affable,  eloquent. 

Talented,  obs.  variant  of  TALONED. 

t  Ta-lenter.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  talent,  obs.  f.  TALON 
sb.  or  v.  +-EB1.]  A  bird  of  prey  with  talons,  as 
a  hawk. 

1620  MIDDLETON  &  ROWLEY  World  Tost  at  Tennis  Induct., 
The  feather'd  talenter  to  the  falling  bird. 


tales.  A  tales  is  a  supply  of  such  men  as  are  summoned 
upon  the  first  panel,  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  xxxiv,  It  was  discovered  that  only  ten 
special  jurymen  were  present.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Sergeant  Buz- 
fuz  prayed  a  tales ;  the  gentleman  in  black  then  proceeded 
to  press  into  the  special  jury  two  of  the  common  jurymen. 
1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  n.  iii.  355  In  criminal  cases  it  is  not  the 
practice  to  award  a  talcs. 

b.   Comb.    Tales-book,  a  name  for  the  entry- 
book  of  persons  summoned  on  a  tales :  see  quots. 

[1604  COKE  Reports  iv.  93  b,  Le  liuer  appel  les  Tales. 
1607  COWELL,  Tales,  is  the  proper  name  of  a  booke  in  the 
Kings  bench  office  [citing  Coke}.}  1670  BLOUNT  Law  Diet., 
TaU'St  is  also  the  name  of  a  Book  in  the  Kings  Bench  Office 
Of  such  Jury-men  as  were  of  the  Tales.]  1823  CRABB 
Techn.  Diet.,  Tales-book,  Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

Tales,  Taleshide :  see  TALLITH,  TALSUIDE. 

Talesman1  (t^-li'z-,  t*'-lzm£n).   Law.     [f. 

TALES  +  MAN  sbl]  A  member  of  the  tales  im 
panelled  to  complete  a  jury :  see  TALES. 

1679  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  I.  18  There  was  a  good 
jury  impanelled,  but  they  werenever  summoned;  so  that  there 
were  talesmen  there  ready  who  did  the  work.  1770  Chron. 
in  Ann.  Reg.  129/1  Only  seven  of  the  special  jury  attended, 
so  that  five  talesmen  were  allowed  to  be  taken  out  of  the  box. 
1825  Act  6  Geo.  IV,  c.  50  §  37  Where  a  special  jury  shall 
have  been  struck  the  talesmen  shall  be  such  as  shall  be 
impanelled  upon  the  common  jury  panel.  1891  'OCTAVE 
THANET'  Otto  the  Knight,  Trusty  236  One  of  those 
court-room  hangers-on  always  ready  to  the  sheriffs  hand 
either  for  jurors  or  talesmen.  1906  Westm.  Gaz,  19  Oct. 
14/1  In  a  murder  case  now  being  heard  in  Albany  [N.Y.J. 
After  the  expenditure  of  a  whole  fortnight  in  the  examina 
tion  of  522  talesmen,  only  ten  of  the  number  have  qualified 
as  jurors. 

t  Talesman  2  (t#*lzm£n).  Obs.  [{.tales,  geni 
tive  of  TALE  sb.  +  MAN  j^.1]  The  teller  of  a  tale, 
the  author  of  a  story  ;  a  relater,  a  narrator. 

a  1568  Henry  son's  Credence  of  Titlaris  12  (Bann.  MS.) 
Ane  worthy  lord  sowld  wey  ane  taill  wyslie.  .gif  the  talis 
man  [Maitl.  MS.  tellar]  abyd  at  It  he  wald.  1570-76 
LAMBARDE  Peramb,  Kent  (1826)  358  Polydore  might  well 
have  spared  to  magnifie  Becket  with  this  lie, ..unlesse  he 
had  brought  his  Talesman  with  him.  1613  PURCHAS  Pil 
grimage  i.  ix.  .44  Yet  the  Tales-man  shall  be  Set  by  the 
Tale,  the  Authors  name  annexed  to  his  Historic,  a  1700 
B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  I  tell  you  my  Tale,  and  my  Tales 
man,  or  Author.  1768  Ross  Helenore  29  Baith  tale  an' 
tales-man  I  to  you  shall  tell. 

So  t  Tales-master,  in  the  same  sense :  cf.  tale- 
master •,  s.  v.  TALE  sb.  10. 

1656  HEYLIN  Extranetts  Vapitlans  53  Without  producing 
his  Tales-master  to  make  it  good,  lie  only  says  that  he  hath 
been  told. 


TALE-TELLER. 

Ta'le-teller.    [f.  TALE  sb.  +  TELLER.] 

1.  A  teller  of  tales  or  stories  ;  a  narrator. 

1387  TREVISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  I,  337  Beda  knew  neuere 
l>at  ilond  wi|>  his  ey^e;  bot  some  tale  tellere  [L.  rclator} 
tolde  hyin  suche  tales.  1530  PALSGR.  279/1  Taletellar, 
cmboueheurt  distur  de fables.  1623  COCKERAM  ni.^^fwj, 
a  notable  Tale-teller.  1728-30  POPE  in  Spence  Anecd.  Bks. 
ff  Men  I.  (1820)  19  Chaucer.. is  the  first  Tale-teller  in  the 
true  and  enlivened  natural  way.  1871  MOKKIS  in  Mackail 
Life  (1899)  I.  263  Thou  tale-teller  of  vanished  men. 

2.  A  talebearer  ;  a  tell-tale.     AlsoyS^. 

1377  LASGL.  /*.  PL  B.  xx.  297  Alle  taletellers  and  tyterers  in 
ydel.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  ccxxvi.  254  By  ill  tale 
tellers  . .  this  brotherlye  loue  was  after  desolued.  1583 
BABISGTON  Conunandm.  \x,  (1622)  87  To  be  a  taleteller  and 
false  wituesse.  1619  in  Ferguson  &  Nanson  A/unic.  Rec. 
Carlisle  (1887)  277  Slandering  Robert  Tames  to  be  compn 
tayle  teller  to  Mr.  Chancelor.  1896  BLACK  Briseis  xix, 
How  quick  a  tale-teller  is  the  expression  of  your  face,  to 
one  who  has  the  skill  to  remark. 

3.  One  who  tells  a  '  tale  *  or  made-up  story  with 
the  object  of  deceiving  or  misleading. 

1894  Daily  Neivs  28  Mar.  5/5  Persons  who  had  not 
backed  horses  on  the  recommendation  of  a  '  tale-teller  '. 

So  Ta'le-te-lling  sb.y  the  telling  of  tales,  story 
telling;  a.t  that  tells  tales  or  stones. 

1556  OLDE  Antichrist  116  Thus  the  harlot  bewrayetli 
him  self  in  his  owne  tale  telling.  1743  FRANCIS  tr.  //<>r., 
Odes  i.  xviii,  16  The  broad-glaring  eye  of  the  tale-telling 
day.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Charmed  Sea  iv.  54  One  is 
winked  at  for  a  tale-telling  traveller,  if  one  says  what  I  am 
saying  now.  1898  SAINTSBURV  Short  Hist.  Eng.  Lit,  x.  i, 
The  wild  stories  which  float  through  mediaeval  tale-telling, 

fTaleva'ce.  Obs.  Also  4  talvace,  talvas. 
[a.  OF.  talmas^  talvas  (i2th  c.  in  Godefroy),  held 
to  be  transposed  from  *tavelas,  ad.  It.  tavolaccio  a 
great  table,  or  target  of  boards,  a  wooden 
buckler,  augm.  of  tavolay  L.  tabula  table,]  A 
large  shield  or  buckler,  properly  of  wood. 

c  1300  Hazielok  2323  Buttinge  with  sharpe  speres,  Skirm- 
ing  with  taleuaces,  that  men  beres.  13..  Sir  Beues  (A.) 
3960  And  after  mete  ..  PC  children  pleide  at  be  taluas. 
c  1400  Yiuaine  fy  Gaiv.  3158  Aither  broght  unto  the  place  A 
mikel  rownd  talvace,  And  a  klub,  ful  grete  and  lang. 

tTa'lewise,  a.  Obs.  Also  4  talwis,  tale- 
wys,  5  -wijs,  6  -wes.  [f.  TALE  sb.  +  -•wTst  from 
OE.  -tvtst  from  wise,  WISE  sb.,  manner,  way  ;  cf. 
rihtwis  RIGHTEOUS.]  Given  to  tales  or  talking; 
addicted  to  gossip;  loquacious,  garrulous, blabbing. 

(rizoo  Trtn.  Coll.  Horn.  193  Talewise  men  J>e  speches 
driuen,  and  maken  wrong  to  rihte,  and  riht  to  wronge. 
1361  LANGU  /'.  PI.  A.  in.  126  Heo  is  Tikel  of  hire  Tayl, 
lalewys  [1377  B.  in.  130  talwis]  of  hire  tonge.  c  1430  How 
Wise  Man  tau^t  his  Son  26  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868)  49  Be  not 
to  tale-wijs  bi  no  wey.  15*0  Treat.  GalanntCW.  deWorde) 
17  Talewes  and  talkynge,  and  drynkynge  ataunte, 

Talewod,  -wood:  see  TALWOOD. 

Talgh,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  TALLOW. 

Taliacotian  (taediak^u-jian),  a.  Surg.  Also 
Taglia-,  erron.  Tali-,  [f.  Taliacoti-us,  latinized 
form  of  It.  Tagliacozzi  +  -AN.]  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  named  after  Tagliacozzi,  a  surgeon  of  Bologna 
(1546-99)  ;  esp.  in  Taliacotian  operation^  a  plastic 
operation  described  by  him  for  restoration  of  the 
nose  by  means  of  tissue  taken  from  another  part. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.t  Tagliacotian  nose  (an  inhabitant 
of  Bruxiels  had  his  nose  cut  off  in  a  cumbate,  and  a  new 
one  of  another  mans  flesh  set  on  in  its  sted,  by  Taliacotins 
..  of  Bononia),  a  nose  of  wax.  1657  W-  MORICE  Coena 
quasi  Koivi)  x.  120  In  a  Talicotian  way  of  cure,  to.  .cut  off 
one  mans  flesh  to  salve  anothers  deformity.  1821  Blacktv. 
Mag.  IX.  178  The  talicotian  operation,  whereby  a  nose, 
almost  as  good  as  the  old  one,  lost  in  battles. .,  was  formed 
from  the  skin  of  the  forehead  carefully  peeled  down, 
1857  DUNGI.ISON  Diet.  Med.  s.  v.  Rhinoplastic^  The  Taglia- 
cotian  operation.. consists  in  bringing  down  a  portion  of 
flesh  from  the  forehead,  and  causing  it  to  adhere  to  the 
anterior  part  of  the  remains  of  the  nose. 

So  Taliaco'tify^.  trans.)  to  perform  the  Taliaco 
tian  operation  on  (a  person). 

01843  SoUTHEV  Comm.-pl.  Bk.  (1851! i  IV.  589/1  The  Chev. 
Saint  Thoan  found  a  silver  nose  so  inconvenient  that  he 
submitted  to  be  Taliacotified. 

Taliage,  obs.  form  of  TALLAGE. 

Taliar,  variant  of  TALLIAK,  Indian  watchman. 

fTa-liary,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  tali-s  such, 
the  like  (with  reference  to  talio)  +  -ARY.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  TALION. 

1620  FORD  Linea  V-  (1843)  44  So  much,  it  is  to  bee  pre 
sumed,  the  verie  taliarie  law  may  require,  and  obtaine. 

t  Talia'tion.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  [n.  of  action  f. 
L.  tdli'S  such,  the  like,  as  if  from  a  vb.  *taliare : 
cf.  late  L.  rttaliarc  to  RETALIATE.]  A  return  of 
like  for  like ;  retaliation  ;  =  TALION  V 

\c  1485  tr.  Act  37  Edw.  ///,  c.  18  (MS.  Harl.  4909,  If.  67) 
That  ther  thet  fynden  suerte  to  pursue  their  Suggestiounsand 
to  incurre  and  renne  the  same  peyne  this  that  the  other 
shulde  have  if  he  were  atteynt,  in  cas  that  his  suggestioun 
be  founde  fals  and  of  malice.]  1591  LAMBAROE  Archeion 
(1635)  123  The  Commons  of  the  Kealme  assented. .in  the 
Parliament  37.  Edward  3.  cap.  18.  that  these  Petitioners 
should  put  in  Suerties  of  Taliation.  1648  J.  BEAUMONT 
Psyche  xvn.  xxvi,  Just  Heav'n  this  Taliation  did  decree. 
That  Treason  Treason's  deadly  Scourge  should  be.  a  1677 
HALK  True  Rfli^.  HI.  43  If  men.  .justifie  it  by  the  Law  of 
Taliation,.. a  Spirit  of  Revenee,  an  Eye  for  an  Eye,  a 
Tooth  for  a  Tooth,  is.  .against  the  Doctrine  of  Christ.  1769 
BLACKSTONE  Comm.  IV.  i,  14  After  one  year's  experience 
(of  37  Edw,  III,  c.  1 81,  this  punishment  of  taliation  was  re. 
jected,  and  imprisonment  adopted  in  it's  stead. 
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Tali-douce,  -duoe,  obs.  var.  TAILLE-DOFCE. 

1683  J.  REID  Scats  Card.  i.  ii.  7  If  your  draught  be  a 
Taliduce,  Mapps  or  the  like. 

Ii  Taliera  '.trcliieo'ra).  [Hot.  L.  f.  Bengali  talicr, 
f.  Skr.  tali,  i.  tala  fan-palm  ;  cf.  TALIPOT.  (In 
Hindi  tarra,  tara.')]  An  East  Indian  palm,  Cory- 
pha  Taliera,  allied  to  and  resembling  the  talipot, 
but  not  nearly  so  high. 

1814  ROXBURGH  Hortus  Bengal.,  Corypha  Taliera,  Skr. 
Talee.  1837  Penny  Cycl.  VIII.  74/1  The  Tara  or  Talliera, 
Carypha  talliera,  is  an  elegant  stately  species  inhabiting 
Uengal.  Its  trunk  is  about  thirty  feet  high. .  .The  leaves  are 
used  by  the  natives. .to  write  upon  with  their  steel  stiles. 

TalinfJ,  vtl.  s6.  Now  rare.  [f.  TALE  v.  +  -ING  '.] 
Telling  of  tales,  talking,  gossiping;  also,  a  tale. 

1382  WVCLIF  Ps.  cxviii[i],  85  Wicke  men  tolden  to  me 
tahngus;  but  not  as  thi  lawe.  r  1430  Pifcr.  Lyf  Manhodc 
11.  cxxviii.  (1860)  124  As  flaterye  heeld  me  thus  with 
talinge,.  .and  told  me  hire  doinges.  1617  HIERON  \\'ks.  II. 
84  Gaming,  and  taling,  and  reading  of  merry  stories.  1628 
WITHER  Brit.  Reineinb.  211  Among  the  poore  are  many 
wicked  things.. scolding,  fightings,  cursings,  talcing,  lies. 

II  Talio  (t^-lio).  [L.  talio,  f.  tali's  such,  the 
like.]  A  requiting  of  like  for  like,  retaliation; 
=  next. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit,  ix,  xvi.  §  2  God  obscruing  a  taliv 
and  parilitie.  1631  GOUGE  Gotfs  Arrows  in.  §  60.  296  In 
case  of  ttiliOj  or  requiting  like  for  like.  1704  HKARNE  Duct. 
Hjst.  (1714)  I.  226  Talia  was  a  punishment  in  the  same 
kind,  as  an  Eye  for  an  Eye,  a  Tooth  for  a  Tooth.  1874 
tr.  Lange's  Comm.  Zeph,  25  The  judgment  is  talio. 

Talion1  (tae'lbn).  Also  5  talyon,  talyoune. 
[a.  F.  talion  (141(1  c.  in  Godef.  Compl,},  ad.  L. 
tdlion-em,  nom.  talio :  see  prec.]  =  RETALIATION  ; 
esp.  in  the  Mosaic,  Roman,  and  other  systems  of 
Law,  the  Lex  talionis,  or  -\talion  law,  the  principle 
of  exacting  compensation, 'eye  for  eye,  tooth  lor 
tooth';  also,  the  infliction  of  the  same  penalty  on 
the  accuser  who  failed  to  prove  his  case  as  would 
have  fallen  upon  the  accused  if  found  guilty. 

1412-20  LVDG.  Chron.  Troy  \\.  3066  Vp-on  Grekis  for  her 
offencioun.  To  parforme  vp  J>e  peyne  of  t.ihoun.  1456  SIK 
G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  273  He  suld  have  the  payne 
of  talyoune..,  that  sik  punycioun  as  the  tothir  suld  have 
[had]  that  the  crime  is  put  on,  sik  punycioun  sail  he  have. 
1565  J.  MAN  Muscitlus  Coinmonfl.  33  b,  According  to  the 
eqiime  of  the  Talion  law.  1646  GAULE  Cases  Cause.  174  It 
is  just  Talion  to  deliver  such  up  to  Satan  that  have  already 
given  themselves  unto  him.  1738  WATTS  Holiness  of  Times 
77  The  Talion  Law  of  punishment  for  injuries  received 
amongst  the  Jews.  1879  RoLUN-Til.ToN  tr.  Attiiiis  Msrouo 
(1882)  294  She.,  demanded  that  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  talion, 
he  should  order  the  English  merchant's  two  front  teeth  to 
be  broken.  1880  MUIRHEAD  Gains  in.  §  223  By  the  Twelve 
Tables  the  penalties  of  personal  injury  were,— for  destruction 
of  any  of  the  members,  talion. 

t  Talion2.  Obs.  rare~*.  [a.  OF.  tail/on  cut 
ting,  deriv.  of  faille,  or  L.  tdlea :  see  TAIL  s/>.2] 
A  shoot  or  scion,  such  as  is  used  in  grafting. 

c  1440  Pallad.  on  Hitsb.  in.  990  The  croppe  or  talions  to 
giaffe  is  speed,  But  talions  the  better  me  shal  fynde  On 
either  half  maad  smoth,  vnhurt  the  rynde. 

Talionic  (tselip'nik),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  talioti-em 
(see  TALION  1)  +  -It1.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  law  of 
talion,  or  to  the  rendering  of  like  for  like. 

1886  G.  MACDONALD  What's  Mine's  Mine  v,  The  growing 
talionic  regard  of  human  relations — that,  namely,  the  con 
ditions  of  a  bargain  fulfilled  on  both  sides,  all  is  fulfilled 
betweeri  the  bargaining  parties. 

Taliped  (toe'liped),  a.  Path,  and  Zool.  [f.  mod. 
L.  taliped-em  :  see  next.]  '  Club-footed,  as  a  result 
of  disease ;  or  as  a  natural  condition,  as  in  the 
sloth'  (Sy<t.  Soc.  Lex.  1898). 

!i  Talipes  (ta-lipiz).  [mod.L.  tali/it's,  -petiem, 
f.  L.  talus  ankle  +  pis  foot :  cf.  talipedare  to  walk 
on  the  ankles,  to  be  weak  in  the  feet,  to  walk 
lamely.] 

1.  Path.  Club-foot ;  clubfootedness.  Also  attrib. 
1857  'n  DUNGLISON  Did.  Mcd.     1878  A.  M.  HAMILTON 

Nerv.  Dis.  240  The  primary  forms  are  those  which  are  seen 
in  talipes  of  both  kinds.  1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Rep.  IX. 
615  All  cases  of  talipes  have  been  submitted  to  subcutaneous 
tenotomy.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trop.  Diseases  xiv.  245  Foot, 
drop  should  be  counteracted  by  Phelps's  talipes  splint. 

2.  Zool.  A  twisted  disposition  of  the  feet,  occur 
ring  naturally  in  sloths.  1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Talipot  (turlipfrt,  -pat).  Forms :  7-8  tallipot, 
-pat,  7-9  talipat,  o  talipot,  -put,  talpat.  [a. 
Sinh.  talapata,  Malayalim  talipot  =  Hindi  tal 
pat  :— Skt.  talapattra,  leaf  of  the  tola,  palmyra,  or 
fan-palm,  fiorassus  fiabelliformis ;  transferred  in 
Ceylon  and  Southern  India  to  the  leaf  of  Corypha 
ttmbraculifera.']  A  South  Indian  fan-palm,  Cory 
pha  urnbraculifera,  native  in  Ceylon  and  Malabar, 
noted  for  its  great  height,  and  its  enormous  fan- 
shaped  leaves,  which  are  ranch  used  as  a  material 
to  write  on. 

1681  R.  KNOX  Hist.  Ceylon  15  The  first  is  the  Tallipot ; 
It  is  as  big  and  tall  as  a  Ships  Mast,  and  very  straight, 
bearing  only  Leaves.  1837  T.  MACCULLOCH  Proofs  A  ttrib. 
God\\\.  xhv.  162  The  Bamboo  has  been  ordained  for_his 
dwelling  and  the  Talipot  to  shelter  him  from  the  Drains. 
1859  TENNENT  Ceylon  I.  i.  iii.  loo  The  most  majestic  and 
wonderful  of  the  palm  tribe  is  the  ttilpat  or  talifut,  the 
stem  of  which  sometimes  attains  the  height  of  100  feet,  and 
each  of  its  enormous  fan-like  leaves,  wlien  laid  upon  the 
ground,  will  form  a  semicircle  of  16  feet  in  diameter. 


TALISMANIC. 

b.  attrib,)  as  talipot-leaf^  -palm,  -tree. 
1681  R.  KNOX  Hist.  Ceylon  Pref.,  A  Fan  made  of  the 
Talipat-Leaf.  1720  DK  FOE  Capt.  Singleton  xviii.  (1840} 
306  Two  great  tallipat  leaves  for  tents.  1803  Svo.  SMITH 
Wks.  (1859)  I.  44/2  A  leaf  of  tlie  talipot  tree  is  a  tent  to 
i  he  soldier,  ..and  a  book  to  the  scholar.  1834  H.  GAUNTER 
\\\  Oriental  Ann.  vii.  73  [We]  had  the  gratifying  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  talipat  palm  in  blossom. 

tTa'lish,  a.  Obs.  [f.  TALE  sb.  +  -isH1,]  Of 
the  nature  of  a  tale  or  story ;  fabulous. 

1530  PAI.SCR.  327/1  Talysshe,  full  of  lyes,  fabnleux '.  1540 
—  Acolastus  Z  ij  u,  All  thynges  whiche  menne  ttlle  or  re- 
porte  of  hell,  be  but  taly.->he  .1.  be  but  fables  or  tales. 

t  Talisman1.  Obs.  Also  7  talasumany,  tal- 
suman ;  pi.  6-7  talisman!,  -manni,  -mans. 
[  —  F.talisrfiatt,  of  uncertain  history ;  occurring  in 
Fr.  and  Eng.  considerably  earlier  than  TALISMAN  -. 
It  appears  to  be  a  corrupt  or  mistaken  form  of 
some  Arabic,  Persian,  or  Turkish  spoken  word, 
imperfectly  caught  by  early  travellers.  See  Note 
below.] 

A  name  formerly  applied  to  a  Turk  learned  in 
divinity  and  law,  a  Mullah;  sometimes  to  a  lower 
priest  of  Islam,  a  religious  minister,  a  muezzin. 

1599  HAKLUYT  l'<y.   II.  i.  208  This.  .Mosquila  hath  ..  5 
steeples,  from  whence  the  Talisman!  call  the  people  to  the 
'    Musquita.     1615  SANDYS  Trav.  31  Turrets,  exceeding .high, 
I    and  exceeding  slender.. from  whence  the  Talismanni  with 
j    elated  voices  t  for  they  vse  no  btjls)  do  congregate  the  people. 
,1618  MOKYSUN  Itin.  iv.  (i9'<3)  19  They  aie  instructed  by 
old  Talismans  called  Cozza,  as  it  were  doctors  of  the  law. 
;     1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  iv.  142  The  Talasumany,  which  is  the 
I    chiefe  Priest.     Ibid.  vm.  369  To  maintaine  them,  and  a 
j    hundred  Totsecks  and  preaching  Talsumans.  .extendeih  to 
i    two  hundred  Duccats  a  day.     1638  SIR  T.  HERBKRT  Tra~: 
I    (ed.  2)  267  The  Talism.inni  regard  the  houres  of  prayer  by 
turning  the  4  hour'd  glasse.     The  Muyezini  crie  from  the 
tops  of  Mosques.     1668  RYCAVT  I'res.  St.  Ottoman  E)itp.  n. 
vii.  114  Imams  or  Priests,   Doctours   of  their  Law,  Talis 
mans  and   others,   who  continually  attend    there    fur    the 
Education  of  youth. 

lAV/c.  Professor  Margolioulh  suggests  that  the  word  in 
tended  may  possibly  have  been  .jLJuJa  tailasiln,  a  form 
of  hood  thrown  over  the  head  and  shoulders,  especially  by 
preachers,  but  also  used  by  doctors  of  law  and  others  (M:C 
Dozy  Diet.  Notns  dc  /  'ttt'inents  Arabes  278).  The  wunrcr 
pf  this  might  be  designated  tai/tisJni,  and  this  corrupted 
j  into  talisman!.  But  evidence  is  wanting.] 

Talisman-  (ue-lisman).  [=  i ;th  c.  F.,  Sp., 
Pg.  talisman,,  It.  talismar.ot  ultimately  representing 
Arab.  ^»JIL  (ilsamt  in  same  sense,  ad.  Or.  Tt'Aftr/xa 


TELESM.      The  final  -an  is  not  accounted  for. 

An  Arabic  pi.  titsamiin,  alleged  by  Diez  s.  v.,  and  thence 
in  various  recent  dictionaries,  U  an  error:  no  such  form 
exists  in  Arabic,  Persian,  or  Turkish.  The  only  Arabic 
form  at  all  similar  would  be  a  relative  adj.  *ti/shnanl  tone) 
dealing  with  talismans,  if  tin's  were  in  use.  The  identity  ct" 
talisman  with  TtAttr^a  was  first  pointed  out  by  Salmasius, 
Hist.  Augusta  1620.] 

1.  A  stone,  ring,  or  other  object  engraven  with 
figures  or  characters,  to  which  are  attributed  the 
occult  powers  of  the  planetary  influences  and  celes 
tial   configurations   under   which    it   was    made ; 
usually  worn  as  an  amulet  to  avert  evil  from  or 
bring  fortune  to  the  wearer  ;  also  medicinally  used 
to  impart  healing  virtue ;  hence,  any  object  held 
to  be  endowed  with  magic  virtue;  a  charm. 

In  quot.  1638  applied  to  the  telesms  or  consecrated  statues 
set  up  in  Egypt,  and  later  in  Greece,  to  protect  the  city  or 
community:  see  TELESM.  Among  Moslem  nations,  the 
potent  principle  is  held  to  be  contained  in  verses  from  tin.- 
Koran  engraved  on  the  charm. 

1638  JUNIUS  /'.(/«/.  Ancients  137  The  inaugurated  statues, 
which  now  adays  by  them  that  are  curious  of  such  things 
are  called  Talisman.  i6$a  GAULE  Magetstrotn.  41  To  serve 
as  a  Talisman;  as  their  Astrologers  think,  to  aucupate  the 
favour  of  Venus  and  the  Moon  against  the  influences  of  Scor 
pio  and  Mars,  1656  BLOUNT  Gtossogr.^  Talismans,  images, 
or  figures  made  under  certain  constellations.  1663  BL'TLF.R 
Hud.  1. 1.  530  For  mystic  learning,  wondrous  able  In  magic, 
talisman,  and  cabal.  i68»  WHELER  Joitrn,  Greece  \\\.  270 
This  Inscription  is  a  kind  of  Talisman,  or  Charm.  1798 
Loves  of  Triangles  i.  84  in  Anti-JacoHn  23  Apr.,  Each 
scribbled  Talisman,  and  smoky  spell.  1825  SCOTT  Talisw. 
xviii,  Know,  then,  that  the  medicine.. is  a  talisman,  com- 
posed  under  certain  aspects  of  the  heavens.  1875  STUBBS 
Const.  Hist.  II.  xiv.  45 ,  He  had  stolen  from  Henry.,  a  Tails- 
man,  which  rendered  its  wearer  invulnerable. 

2.  Jig.  Anything  that  acts  as  a  chprm,  or  by  which 
extraordinary  results  are  achieved. 

1784  COWPER  Task  vi.  98  Books  are  not  srMom  talismans 
and  spells  By  which  the  magic  art  of  shrewder  wits  Holds 
an  unthinking  multitude  enthralled.  1834  PRINCLE  Afr. 
Sk.  xiv.  479  Let  us  subdue  savage  Africa  by  Justice,  by 
Kindness,  by  the  talisman  of  Christian  Truth.  1908  H.  A.  L. 
FISHER  Bonapartism  vi.  123  Bonapartism  can  never  again 
stand  as  the . .  talisman  of  victory. 

t3.  Applied  to  a  person  :  see  quot,  Obs. 

1646  J.  GREGORY  Notes  4-  Obs.  (1650!  38  One  Debborius  a 
Talisman  (T«Xe<TTiiO  to  prevent  the  falling  of  the  city  in  case 
an  earthquake  should  happen  againe,  set  up  this  pillar  and 
upon  that  a  marble  Pectorall  inscribed  AiEISTA  AntflTA. 
Ibid.  41  Moses  the  Talisman  (so  they  would  account  him) 
sat  it  up  upon  a  pole  in  the  wildernesse. 

•|*4.   (?  Cf.  tailasan  in  note  to  prec.)  Obs. 

1678  BUTLER  Hud.  in.  ti.  1555  On  whom,  in  Equipage  and 
State,  His  Scarecrow  Fellow-Members  wait, ..Each  in  a 
tatter "d  Talismane,  Like  Vermine  in  Efligie  slain. 

T  alls  manic  (tseHtmsenik),  a.  [f.  TALISMAN  % 
+  -10.  Cf.  F.  talismanique  (.1625  >n  Hatz.-Darm.).] 


TALISMANICAL. 

Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  talisman ; 
occult,  magical,  potent. 

1678  BUTLER  Hud.  m.  i,  432  Swore  you  had  broke  and 
robb'd  his  House,  And  stole  his  Talismanique  Louse.  1761 
STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  III.  xli,  The  word  siege,  like  a  talis- 
manic  power,.. wafting  back  my  uncle  Toby's  fancy,.. he 
open*d  his  ears.  1816  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Headlong  Hall  ix, 
Spellbound  by  the  talismanic  influence  of  the  coin.  1877 
W.  JONES  Finger-ring  95  A  remarkable  gold  talismanic 
ring.. of  Hindu  workmanship. 

Talisma-nical,  a.    [See -ICAL.]   =prec. 

1650  CHILMEAD  tr.  GafTarel  (title)  Unheard  of  Curiosities 
concerning  the  Talismanical  Sculpture  of  the  Persians.  1661 
FELTHAM  Resolves  \\.  Ixi.  313  There  is  a  kinde  of  Talis 
manical  influence  in  the  soul  of  such.  1775  R.  CHANDLER 
Trav.  Asia  M.  (1825)  I.  182  A  kind  of  talismamcal  pro- 
tection.  1844  KITTO  Pict.  Hist.  Palestine  I.  iv.  I.  110/2 
The  talismanical  scarabaeus  of  the  Egyptians. 

Talisma-nically,  adv.  f  f.  prec.  +  -LY  2  ]  In 
a  talismanic  manner ;  by  or  as  by  the  influence  of 
a  talisman ;  magically. 

1831  Frasers  Mag.  III.  230  We  find  the  fear  talismani- 
cally  opening  heaven's  tollgate.  1864  Realm  g  Mar.  2  All 
is  talismanically  changed. 

Ta-lismanist.  rare.  [f.  TALISMAN  2  +  -IST.] 
One  who  nscs  or  believes  in  talismans. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  6),  Taliswanist,  one  that  makes  Talis 
mans  or  that  gives  Credit  to  them.  1720  DE  FOE  D.  Camp- 
Mi  Ep.  Ded.  (1840)  15  Such  was  even  the  great  Paracelsus, 
.  .and  such  were  all  his  followers.. that  are  talismanists. 

Talisma-ntic,a.  nonce-wd.  [irreg.f.TAUSMANS, 
after  necromantic,  etc.]  Talismanic. 

1814  Sporting  Mag,  XLIV.  67  The  talismantic  influence 
of  his  pencil. 

Talit,  talith,  variants  of  TALLITII. 
Talk  (t§k),  sb.   Forms :  see  the  vb.    [f.  TALK  v.] 
The  action  or  practice  of  talking. 

I.  1.  Speech,  discourse ;  esp.  the  familiar  oral 
intercourse  of  two  or  more  persons ;  conversation 
(of  a  familiar  kind). 

c  1475  RaufCoilyaryz  Into  sic  talk  fell  thay  Quhill  thay 
war  neir  hame.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholas's  Voy. 
i.  xvii.  19  The  talke  betweene  them  was  for  this  time  not 
very  long.  1697  DRVDEN  Virg.,  Ess.  Gcorg.  (1721)  I.  205 
Nothing  which  is  a  Phrase  or  Saying  in  common  Talk, 
shou'd  be  admitted  into  a  serious  Poem.  1728  RAMSAY 
Bonnie  Chirsty  v,  Time  was  too  precious  now  for  tauk. 
1783  JOHNSON  in  Bosivell  (1816)  IV.  202  We  had  talk  enough, 
but  no  conversation  ;  there  was  nothing  discussed.  1847 
HELPS  Friends  in  C.  I.  i,  I  do  not,  however,  love  good 
talk  the  less  for  these  defects  of  mine. 

b.  \Vith  a  and  //.  An  instance  of  this;  a  con 
versation. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  ix.  88  Their  thoughtes 
and  their  priuie  talkes  behynd  his  backe  wer  not  hydden. . 
to  hym.  1566  ABP.  PAFKER  Corr.  (Parker  Soc.)  268  What 
speeches  and  talks  be  like  to  rise  in  the  realm.  1658  A. 
Fox  Wiirtz*  Surg.  i.  ii.  3  It  is  not  enough  to  be  full  of 
talks.  1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr,  Eur.  x.  (1894)  250,  I  had 
many  talks  with  him  on  the  hills.  Mod,  I  had  a  long  talk 
with  him  on  the  matter. 

2.  A  more  or  less  formal  or  public  oral  inter 
change  of  views,  opinions,  or  propositions ;  a  con 
ference,     b.  A  palaver,  a  pow-wow  with  savages  ; 
also  a  verbal  message  to  or  from  these. 

1550  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  II.  (1551)  88  At  the  lattre  they 
came  to  talkes  and  to  nyghte  metynges.  1560  DAUStr.  Slei- 
dane's  Comm.  229  Themperoure  had  appoynted  a  talke  of 
learned  men  at  Regenspurge.  Ibid.  441  b,  Assaied  by  talcke 
and  conference  of  learned  men.  1760  St.  P a&er s\r\  Ann.  Reg. 
231/1  He[Amer.  Indian]  told  the  governor  he  would  give  his 
talk  the  next  day;  he  said  he  had  come  with  a  good  talk. 
1768  Chron.  ibid.  89/1  Captain  Paterson  had  sent  a  talk  to 
the  great  island,  to  disclaim  the  murders,  and  to  pacify  the 
Indians.  1791  W.  BARTRAM  Carolina  210  The  talks  (or 
messages  between  the  Indians  and  white  people)  were  per 
fectly  peaceable  and  friendly..  .Bad  talks  from  the  Nation  is 
always  a  very  serious  affair.  1837  W.  IRVING  Capt.  Bonne- 
ville  III.  114  Indians  generally  are  very  lofty,  rhetorical, 
and  figurative  in  their  language  at  all  great  talks,  and  high 
ceremonials. 

3.  Mention  (of  a  subject) ;  making  of  statements 
and  remarks;  rumour;  gossip;  an  instance  of  this. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's^  Comm.  370  b,  In  the  Emperors 
court  was.. no  talcke  of  it,  and  made  as  they  knew  not 
therof.  1577  F.de  L' isle's Legendarie  A  viij  b,  His  brother 
..who,  as  the  talke  went,  was  sore  ouerlayed  with  Ana- 
baptistes.  1677  WOOD  Life  Apr.  (O.H.S.)  II.  372  Easter 
Week,  great  talk  of  a  comet  appearing  in  England,  a  1768 
ABP.  SECKER  Serm.,  Tit.  ii.  6  (1770)  III.  iii.  68  It  will  not 
raise  so  early  or  so  great  a  Talk  about  you.  1866  MRS. 
GASKF.LL  Wives  fy  Dau.  xlviii,  That  would  make  a  talk. 
1887  GOLDW.  SMITH  in  Contentp,  Rev.  July  3  A  High  Com 
missioner.,  has  been  sent  to  England,  and  there  is  talk  of 
sending  another  to  Washington. 

4.  The  subject,  theme,  or  occasion  of  topical 
conversation,  esp.  of  current  gossip  or  rumour. 

1624  MASSINGER  Part.  Love  iv.  v,  Live  to  be  the  talk  Of 
the  conduit  and  the  bakehouse.  1703  CONCREVE  Tears 
Amaryllis  107  Wert  thou  not.  .The  Joy  of  Sight,  the  Talk 
of  ev'ry  Tongue?  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  viii.  II.  325 
Just  when  these  letters  were  the  talk  of  all  London.  1871 
K.  ELLIS  Catullus  xliii.  6  Thou  the  beauty,  the  talk  of  all 
the  province  ? 

II.  5.  Utterance  of  words,  speaking  (to  others), 
speech ;    =  TALKING  vbl.  sb. ;   also,  contemptu 
ously,  empty  words,  verbiage. 

Big  talk,  tall  talk,  speaking  in  a  boastful  or  exaggerated 
style ;  see  also  SMALL  TALK. 

"539  TAVEBNER  Erasm.  Prov.  19  As  the  man  is,  so  is  his 
talke.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  363  b,  Seldie  had 
the  talk,  and..propoundeth  questions.  1631-7  T.  DARKER 
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Art  of  Angling  (1820)  6  That  is  but  talk.  1848  THACKERAY 
Van.  Fair  xxx,  But  these  were  mere  by-gone  days  and 
talk.  1858  LYTTON  What  'will  fa  do  \,  iii,  It  is  I  who  have 
all  the  talk  now.  1869  [see  TALL  a.  8b}.  1871  L.  STEPHEN 
Playgr.  Eur.  xiii.  (1894)  308  Tall  talk  is  luckily  an  object  of 
suspicion  to  Englishmen.  1895  Pall  Mall  G.  8  Oct.  1/3 
There  is  nothing  like  big  talk  to  draw  contributions  from  a 
credulous  peasantry. 

b.  Applied  to  writing  of  the  nature  of  familiar 
or  loose  speech. 

1552  ASCHAM  in  Lett.  Lit,  Men  (Camden)  13  Purposing 
elsewhan  to  troble  yow  with  the  taulk  of  longer  lettres. 
1884  Ckr.  Commonwealth  14  Feb.  416/1  Columns  of  wild, 
inflammatory,  and  dangerous  talk  are  appearing  in  most  of 
our  newspapers.  1887  RUSKIN  Prxterita\\,  \.  i  This  second 
volume  must,  I  fear,  be  less  pleasing. . .  The  talk  must  be  less 
of  other  persons,  and  more  of  myself. 

O-jfr- 

1868  HAWTHORNE  Ainer.  Note-Bks.  II.  218  With  so  vivid 
a  talk  of  countenance  that  it  was  precisely  as  if  she  had 
spoken.  1879  STEVENSON  Trav.  Cevennes  (1886)  130  The 
indescribable  quiet  talk  of  the  runnel  over  the  stones. 

6.  Ordinary  manner  of  speech;  way  of  speaking; 
native  language  or  dialect ;  lingo. 

a  1788  T.  RITSON  in  Mrs.  Wheeler  Cumbld.  Dial.  (1821)  App. 
2  Yan  cudnt  tell  thare  toke  be  geese.  1890  Jrnl.Anthrop. 
Ins  tit.  Feb.  396  [  I  f  they  do  not]  speak  the  same  language . .  t  he 
man  stays  in  his  own  island,  and  the  woman  learns  his  '  talk '. 

7.  Comb. :  t  talk-stuff,  matter  for  conversation. 
1598  MARSTON  See,  Villanie  in,  xi.  22  [He]  For  want  of 

talk-stuffe,  fab  to  foinery,  Out  goes  his  rapier. 

Talk  (t§k),  v.  Forms :  3  talkien,  -kin,  4 
-ken,  4-7  talke,  4-  talk,  (6  talcke,  taulk(e, 
tawlke  ;  also  Sc.  5  tawke,  6  tak,  8  tauk,  tawk). 
[ME.  (alktetij  talken  :  a  deriv.  vb.  from  TALE  sb. 
or  TELL  v.  Cf.  EFris.  talken  to  talk,  chatter, 
prattle,  speak  quietly,  whisper;  also  other  deriv. 
vbs.  in  -/',  with  a  diminutive  or  frequentative  force, 
as  stalk,  walk,  lurk.] 
I.  Intransitive  senses. 

1.  To  convey  or  exchange  ideas,  thoughts,  in 
formation,  etc.  by  means  of  speech,  especially  the 
familiar  speech  of  ordinary  intercourse;   'to  speak 
in  conversation*  (J.)  ;  to  converse. 

Talk  about . . .,  often  used  colloq.  to  contrast  something 
already  mentioned  with  something  still  more  striking. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  422  Auh  talked  mid  ouer  meidenes. 
a  1225  St.  Marker.  13  Ich  leote  ham  talkin  ant  tauelin  of 
godlec,  ant  treowliche  luuien  ham.  a.  1300  Cursor  M, 
11743  (Colt.)  Als  bai  to-gedir  talked  sua.  1377  LANGU 
P.  PI.  B.  xvn.  82  To  ouertake  hym  and  talke  to  hym, 
1:1440  Promp.  Parv.  486/1  Talkyn,  fabulor,  colloquor^ 
confabulort  sermodnor.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls) 

II.  123  Thai  culd  tak  and  tell  of  mony  thing.    1560  DAUS 
tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  125  He  hath  talked  herein  with  the 
Dukes  of  Bavier.     1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  ill.  xl.  252  The 
Mountain  where  God  talked  with  Moses.    1819  Metropolis 

III.  51   My  mother  and  I  talked  at  large  on  the  subject. 
1838  HAWTHORNE  Ft:  <y  //.  Note-Bks.    I.  180,  I  doubt 
whether  I  have  ever  really  talked  with  half  a  dozen  persons 
in  my  life.      1891  E.  ROPER  By   Track   <$•    Trail  xi.  157 
Talk  about  English  people  being  fond  of  eating,  that  Cana 
dian  party  beat  all  I  had  ever  seen. 

b.  By  extension:  To  convey  information  in  some 
other  way,  as  by  writing,  with  the  fingers,  eyes,  etc. 
1703  ADDISON  Italy  459  The  Natural  Histories  of  Switzer 
land  talk  very  much  of  the  Fall  of  these  Rocks. 

2.  Talkof\  to  speak  of,  about,  or  in  reference  to 
(anything)  ;    often  in  indirect   pass.,  to  be  talked 
of.     To  talk  of  (doing  something),  to  speak  some 
what  vaguely,  so  as  to  suggest  a  notion,  or  express 
one's  probable  intention,  of  doing  it.   Talking  of . . , 
apropos  of . . . 

c«3o  Hali  Meld.  17  ?if  30  J>rafter  J>ennespeken  togedere 
folUche  &  talked  of  unnet.  c  1375  Cursor  M.  8035  (Fairf.) 
Hit  is  meruaile  of  ham  to  talke.  ^1470  HENRY  WALLACE 
i.  295  Tawkand  thus  of  materis  that  was  wrocht.  a  1553 
LATIMER  Sei-m.  in  Lincoln  ix.  142  Hearing  them  taulke  of 
the  wonderfull  workes  which  Christ  our  Sauiour  did.  1596 
SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  i.  ii.  45  He  doth  nothing  but  talke  of  his 
horse.  1661  BOYI.E  Style  of  Script.  (1675)  180  Erostratus, 
that  Fir'd  Diana's  Temple  to  be  Talk'd  of  for  having  done 
so.  1672,  etc.  [see  DEVIL  sb.  22!].  1759  JOHNSON  Idler 
No.  71  FIS  [He]  talked,  .volubly  of  pettifoggers.  1821  SCOTT 
Kenilw,  viii,  The  day  was  long  talked  of.  1857  DICKENS  Let. 
to  Miss  Hogarth  15  Sept.,  [Wilkie  Collins]  talks  of  going 
to  the  theatre  tonight  in  a  cab.  1886  J.  PAYN  Heir  of  Ages 
i,  Talk  of  an  angel  and  we  hear  the  flutter  of  her  wings.  Mod. 
Talking  of  Switzerland— have  you  ever  been  there  in  winter  ? 
b.  To  talk  over  :  see  9  c. 

3.  To  exercise  the  faculty  of  speech ;  to  speak, 
utter  words,  say  things ;   often  contemptuous :  to 
speak  trivially,  utter  empty  words,  prate.     To  talk 
to,  to  address  words  to ;  colloq.  to  rebuke,  scold, 
reprimand.     To  talk  at  RANDOM,  at  ROVERS  :  sec 
these  words. 

13..  E.E.Allit,P.  B.  154  J?en  pe  lorde.-talkez  to  his 
tormenttoures.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  6136  Than  Troilus 
tomly  talket  agayne.  1508  DUNBAR  Tua  Mariit  W.  246 
Now  tydis  me  for  to  talk  ;  my  taill  it  is  nixt.  a  1586  SIDNEY 
Ps.  IV.  iv,  Talk  with  yor  heart  and  yet  be  still.  1592  SHAKS. 
Ven.  fy  Ad.  427  What  canst  thou  talke  (quoth  she),  hast 
thou  a  long?  1670  COTTON  Espernon  in.  ix.  427  How 
comes  it  to  pass  you  are  not  gone  out  to  meet  the  Duke  of 
Espernon?  he'l  talk  with  you  for  this  when  he  comes. 
1721  RAMSAY  Keitha  22  Wha  Ve  heard  her  sing  or  tauk. 
1729  BUTLER  Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  42  A  disposition  to  be 
talking  for  its  own  sake.  1873  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  36 
Be  assured  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you  talk  as  much  as 
you  please.  1878  W.  S.  GILBERT  H.  M.  S. Pinafore  n.  (1881) 
295  I'll  talk  to  Master  Rackstraw  in  the  morning. 


TALK. 

b.  To  say  something  as  a  rumour  or  matter  of 
gossip;    hence,  to  indulge  in  idle  or  censorious 
gossip.     (Formerly  also  trans,  with  obj.  r/.) 

1461  Paston  Lett.  II.  7  Item,  som  men  talke  Lord  Wellys, 
Lord  Wyllouby,  and  Skales  ben  on  lyve.  1669  LADY 
CHAWORTH  in  izt/t  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  12 
They  talk  heere  as  if  the  King  would  goe  a  northerne  pro- 
gresse  this  summer.  1719  RAMSAY  Prol.  to  *  The  Orphan  * 
15  But  let  them  tauk.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II. 
154  The  king  said.. that  it  was  difficult  to  prevent  people 
from  talking,  and  that  loose  reports  were  not  to  be  regarded. 

c.  To  talk  big,  tall,  etc.,  to   talk   boastfully; 
to  indulge  in  inflated  language,     colloq.  or  slang. 
To  talk  down  (to  an  audience),  to  lower  one's  dis 
course  to  the  assumed  level  of  their  intelligence. 

1699  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Erasm.  Colloq.  (1725)  236,  I  talk 
big,  and  wherever  I  find  an  hungry  Buzzard  I  throw  him 
out  a  Bait.  1701  Eng.  Theophrast.  336  Some  people  think 
they  need  only  talk  loud  and  big  and  be  very  positive,  to 
make  all  the  World  of  their  Opinion.  1841  THIRLWALL  Lett. 
(1881)  L  175  We  are  able  to  talk  big  about  light  and  free- 
dom.  1888  BRYCE  Amcr.  Commw.  vi.  ex.  (1889)  669  On  the 
Fourth  of  July,  .the  speaker  feels  bound  to  talk  'his  very 
tallest '. 

d.  To  talk  at,   to  make  remarks  intended  for 
some  one  but  not  directly  addressed  to  him. 

1837  MARRYAT  Olla  Podr.  xxxiii,  They  talked  at  us,  and 
not  to  us.  1838  DICKENS  Nich.  Nick,  xxi,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
WitUterly,  who  had  talked  rather  at  the  Nicklebys  than  to 
each  other.  1894  Mas.  DYAN  All  in  a  Mans  K.  (1899)  210 
He  had  had  no  intention.. of.  .talking  at  her,  but  the  words 
had  struck  home. 

4.  To  utter  words,  or  the  sound  of  words,  uncon 
sciously,  mechanically,  or  imitatively,  as  to  talk  in 
one's  sleep j  etc. 

1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  in.  i.  333  Item,  she  doth  talke  in 
her  sleepe.  1704  NORRIS  Ideal  World  n.  iii.  120  That,  .we 
may  not  be  supposed  to  talk  like  parrots.  1890  Spectator 
4  Oct.,  The  raven  is  the  largest  creature  except  man  that 
can  '  talk '. 

5.  fig.  Of  inanimate  things:  To  make  sounds  or 
noises  resembling  or  suggesting  speech, 

1832  Blackw,  Mag.  XXXI.  508  She  [a  ship]  began  to 
slip  through  the  water  at  a  rapid  rate  and  to  talk.  1883 
STEVENSON  Treas,  Isl.  y.  xxiii,  The  ship  was  talking,  as 
sailors  say,  loudly,  treading  the  innumerable  ripples  with  an 
incessant  weltering  splash.  1885  W.  L.  CARPENTER  Soap 
fy  Candles  vi.  161  [The  bubblesj  make  so  much  noise  in 
their  escape  that,  in  the  language  of  the  soap-boiler, '  the 
soap  talks'.  1900  Daily  News  2  Jan.  6/1  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  not  lose  their  heads  when  the  rifles  begin 
to  talk  in  earnest. 

II.  Transitive  senses. 

6.  To  utter  or  speak  in  familiar  language  (words, 
a  tale,  etc.)  ;  to  express  in  talk  or  speech  (matter, 
opinions,  etc.).     f  Also  with  obj.  d. :  see  3b.    To 
talk  out,  to  utter  freely,  give  full  utterance  to. 

c  1205  LAY.  788  pat  nan  ne  beoso  wilde..Jra.t  word  talie  ne 
talkie  mid  speche.  13. .  Cursor  M.  17288  +  332  (Cott.)  What 
wordez  are Jx>s.  .pat  36  to-gedir  talk?  13..  Ga-w.  fy  Gr.  Knt. 
2133  Bot  I  wy]  to  pe  chapel.. &  talk  wyth  pat  ilk  tulk  be 
tale  bat  me  lyste.  1445  in  Anglia  XXVIII.  269  The 
modrys  of  eloquence  the  musys  ix.. wisely  talke  dytees  ful 
delectable.  1533  MORE  Debell.  Salem  xiv.  Wks.  966/2  To 
heare  heresyes  talked  and  lette  the  talkers  alone.  1682  T. 
FLATMAN  Heraclitus  Ridens  No.  52  (1713)  1 1.  78  Let's  leave 
him .  .and  talk  a  little  News  that's  common  to  the  rest  of  the 
World.  1715  DE  FOE  Fam.  Instruct,  n.  i.  (1841)  I.  1^4 
Why,  you  talk  blasphemy  almost.  1775  ABIGAIL  ADAMS  m 
Fam.  Lett.  (1876)  115,  I  have  written  many  things  to  you 
that..  I  never  could  have  talked.  1848  THACKERAY  Van. 
Fair  xxxiv,  They  could  not  talk  scandal  in  any  tongue  but 
their  own.  1861  HUGHES  Tow  Brown  at  Oxf.  iv,  An  old 
friend  to  whom  he  could  talk  out  his  mind. 

b.  To  use  as  a  spoken  language,  to  speak  con 
versationally  ;  as  to  talk  French,  German,  Somer- 
set,  slang.  So  to  talk  sailor  (=  to  use  nautical 
language),  etc.  To  talk  Greek,  Hebrew,  Double- 
Dutch, gibberish,  etc.,  to  use  language  unintelligible 
to  the  hearer. 

1859  Habits  of  Gd.  Society  (new  ed.)  89  We.,  would  not 
have  him  talk  slang.  1869  F.  W.  NEWMAN  Misc.  146  A  single 
race,  whose  ancestors  once  talked  a  common  language. 
1886  Manch.  Exam.  3  Nov.  5/6  Hundreds  of  young  women 
who  can  talk  Frenchand  German  fluently.  1881  Cent.  Mag. 
XXIII.  126/2,  I. .could  talk  sailor  like  an  'old  salt '.  1903 
Daily  Chron.  12  Feb.  3/1  Englishmen  who  have  visited 
America  will  remember  their  gratification  at  being  invited 
to  *  talk  United  States'. 

7.  To  discourse  about,  speak  of,  discuss.      Now 
colloq*    To  talk  shop,  to  talk  about  matters  pertain 
ing  to  one's  own  business  or  profession. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  359  He..talkede  wif> 
hym  fiftene  dayes  pe  gospel  \conferens  cum  eo  cvange- 
liuiti\.  1660  INGELO  Bentiv.  fy  Ur.  n.  (1682)  179  He 
desired  to  talk  some  things  with  him  privately.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  in.  483  That  Crystalline  Sphear  whose 
ballance  weighs  The  Trepidation  talkt.  1819  SHELLEY 
Julian  <$•  Maddalo  179  Aye,  if  we  were  not  weak...  You 
talk  Utopia.  1821  BYRON  Diary  29  Jan.,  They  talk  Dante 
—write  Dante — and  think  and  dream  Dante.  1854  EMER 
SON  Soc.  Aims  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  181  Never  'talk  shop1 
before  company.  1870  Miss  BRIDGMAN  Rol>.  Lynne  I.  ix. 
129  He  threw  all  his  ardour  into  talking  business.  1871 
M.  COLLINS  Mrq.  $  Merch.  I.  x.  302  Talking  horse,  and 
playing  billiards.  1888  Times  (weekly  ed.)  3  Feb.  2/3  *  Talk 
ing  shop'. .means  talking  of  the  interests  of  the  work 
which  you  do,  or  the  profession  to  which  you  belong.  1898 
P.  WHITE  Millionaire's  Dau.  xxxi,  We  talked  'Oxford', 
the  dean  addressing  his  remarks  to  me. 

8.  To  bring  or  drive  (oneself  or  another)  into 
some  specified  state  by  talking. 


TALKABLE. 

1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  n.  i.  369  They  would  talke  them- 
selues  madde.  1613  —  Hen.  Vflf,  L  iv.  45  Talke  vs  to 
silence.  1816  SCOTT  Let.  to  Morritt  21  Aug.  in  Lockhart^ 
I  talked  them  to  death. 

9.  With  adv.  or  prep. :  To  influence,  move,  or 
affect  by  talking  ;  as  to  talk  down,  to  put  down  by 
talking  ;  to  out-talk  ;  to  talk  out^  to  talk  to  the 
end  of;  to  carry  on  the  discussion  of  (a  bill  in 
Parliament,  etc.)  till  the  time  for  adjournment  is 
reached,  and  so  frustrate  its  progress  by  preventing 
its  being  put  to  a  vote ;  to  talk  (a  person)  over  or 
round)  to  win  over,  or  into  compliance,  by  talking; 
to  talk  (a  thing)  «/,  to  talk  strenuously  in  support 
of,  to  '  crack  up  ' ;  to  talk  (a  person)  into  or  out  of, 
to  persuade  into,  or  dissuade  from  (something)  by 
talking;  to  talk  (a  person)  up  to,  to  bring  (him) 
up  to  the  point  or  level  of  (something)  by  talking. 

a  1658  FORD, etc.  Witch  Edmonton  \.  ii,  Why  Mr.  Thorney, 
d'ye  mean  to  talk  out  your  dinner?  1697  COLLIER  Ess. 
n.  (1703)  64  A  friend  who  relates  his  success  talks  himself 
into  a  new  pleasure.  1706  VANBRUGH  Mistake  in.  i.  Wks. 
(1840)  449/1  (I  have]  told  him  the  secret,  and  then  talked 
him  into  a  liking  on't.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  vi, 
152  He  talks  himself  into  a.  .convert.  Ibid,  xii.  262, 1  would 
be  talking  myself  up  to  vigorous  resolution.  ITM  —  Col. 
Jack  (1840)  304,  I  failed  not  to  talk  up  the  gallantry,  .of 
his.. majesty.  1797-8  JANE  AUSTEN  Sense  -r  Sens,  xxxv, 
You  shan't  talk  me  out  of  my  satisfaction.  1847  TENNYSON 
Princ.  v.  284  Her  that  talk'd  down  the  fifty  wisest  men. 
1862  LATHAM  Channel  I  si.  lit.  xvi.  (ed.2)377  He.  .wastalked- 
over  by  Prince  Maurice,  whom,  unless  he  meant  to  be  talked- 
over,  he  had  no  occasion  to  meet.  1865  H.  KINGSLEY  Hill- 
yars  $  Burtons  Ivi,  He  talked  over  Treviltick,  who  sulkily 
acquiesced.  1865  KINGSLEY  Herew.  vi,  You  need  not  try  to 
talk  this  out  of  my  head.  1873  Punch  19  July  22/2  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope  'talked  out1  the  Bill.  1883  Cent.  Mag. 
XXV.  527/2  '  Talk  him  into  taking  a  little  rest ',  said  Helen. 
1885  C.  C.  HARRISON  in  Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  546/1  He  must 
be  talked  into  it.  1894  Miss  COBBE  Life  1.341, 1  do  believe 

1  could  walk  down  anybody  and  perhaps  talk  down  any 
body  too.     1900  Westtn.  Gaz.  6  Mar,  9/3  Clever  talkers  are 
kept,  .to  '  tafk  up  '  the  patients  to  the  highest  possible  fee. 
1903  Speaker  21   Nov.,   Suppl.  3  Give   Mr.    Chamberlain 
time  to  talk  himself  out. 

b.  To  spend  or  pass  away  (time,  and  the  like) 
in  or  by  talking. 

1676  COTTON  Walton's  Angler  \\.  \.  (1881)  245  We  have 
already  talked  away  two  miles  of  your  journey.  1702  ADDI- 
SON  Dial.  Medals  Misc.  Wks.  1736  III.  12,  I  am  very  welt 
content  to  talk  away  an  evening  with  you  on  the  subject. 
1890  CLARK  RUSSELL  Ocean  Trag.  Ill.xxxiv.  242  Thus  idly 
would  we  talk  away  the  days, 

c.  To  talk  (a  thing)  over,  to  talk  over  (a  matter) : 
to  discuss  it  in  familiar  conference  or  conversation. 

"734  WATTS  Reliq.  JHV.  (1789)  218  When  I  have  talked 
my  diseases  all  over  to  them.  1810  SCOTT  Let.  to  Morritt 

2  Mar.   in   Lockhart,  We  talked  over  this   subject   once 
while  riding  on  the  banks  of  Tees.     1847  MAKRYAT  Childr. 
N.  Forest  xxiii,  We  will  talk  over  the  matter  as  we  go. 
1851  FirzGKRALD  E-uphranor (1904)  78  They  could  talk  the 
matter  over. 

Talkable  (tg-kab'l),  a.  [f.  TALK  v.  +  -ABLE.] 
a.  Of  a  thing :  That  can  or  may  be  talked  of  or 
about,  b.  Ofaperson:  Ready  to  converse;  affable. 

tziSpo  GEN.  PAOLI  in  P.  Fitzgerald  Life  7.  Boswell (1891) 
I.  viii.  91  So  cheerful,  so  witty,  so  gentle,  so  talkable.  1830 
Blacfao.  Mag.  XXVIII.  893  All  speak— talk— whisper. . 
of  allthespeakable, talkable, whisperable.  .interesting  affairs, 
incidents  and  occurrences. 

Talka'tion.  nonce-wd.  [f.  TALK  v.  +-ATION.] 
A  talking.  (Usually  dyslogistic.) 

1800  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  IV.  155  It  was  no  discourse., 
but  a  kind  of  talkation  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression). 
1898  Ii.  GREGORY  Side  Lights  Confl.  Meth,  204  A  tangled, 
wearisome  talkation  then  ensued. 

Talkative  (t§*kativ),  a.  [f.  TALK  v.  +  -ATIVE.] 
Given  to  talking ;  inclined  to  talk  ;  chatty,  loqua 
cious  ;  garrulous,  *full  of  prate'  (J.). 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  469  Hit  is  a  fowle  vice  In  a 
kyngc  to  be  talkatyve  \vt\<&.dicacemfore\  TREViSAtoiangle 
moche]  in  a  feste.  15*9  MORE  Dyaloge  in.  Wks.  243/1  The 
more  foole  the  more  talkatlfe  of  great  doutes  and  hygh 
questions  of  holy  Scripture.  1551  HULOET,  Talcatiue,  or 
full  of  talkynge  and  nntlragC,^Wlf2wfa  1665  GLANVILL 
Def.  Van.  Dogm.  51  One  Author  will  not  reckon  himamong 
the  slight  and  talkative  Philosophers.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT 
F.  Holt  ii,[He]  became  very  talkative  over  his  second  bottle 
of  port. 

b.  Said  of  personal  qualities,  etc. ;  also_/?£*. 

14..  Craf t  of  Lovers  \v.  in  Chaucer  s  JPX"J.  (1561)  341  Your 
peinted  eloquence,  So  gay,  so  freshe,  and  eke  so  talcatife. 
1509  HARCLAY  Shyp  ofFolys  (1570)  54  Sophislrie  nor  Ixjgike 
with  their  arte  talcatife.  1644  HULWER  Chirol.  i  The  Hand, 
that  busie  instrument,  is  most  talkative.  1719  STEELE 
Plebian  Wks.  (1790)  293  Nothing  is  so  talkative  as  mis 
fortune.  1778  Miss  BI-RNKY  Evelina  (1791)  II.  xxxvii.  257 
So  little  talkative  is  the  fulness  of  contentment.  1860  TVS  D.M.L 
C.lac.  i.  vii.  47  This . .  is  the  most  talkative  glacier  1  have  ever 
known. 

Hence  Ta  Ikatively  adv.y  in  a  talkative  way. 

1589  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  vi.  xxx.  (1612)  150  For  slaunder 
set  on  foole,  though  false,  is  talkatiuely  dome.  1717  BAILEY 
vol.  II,  Talkatircly,  after  a  talkative  Manner.  1847  in 
WEBSTER;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Talkativeness  (tj-kativnes).  [f.  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  talkative. 

1609  W.  M.  Man  in  Moone  (1849)  4&  Talkativeness,  or 
much  babling,  1674  Govt.  Tongue  vi.  73  We  use  to  call 
this  Talkativeness  a  Feminine  vice.  176.  WESLEY  To 
Children  2  Wks.  1811  IX.  92  Talkativeness  before  any 
person  has  the  appearance  of  disrespect.  1840  DICKENS 
VOL.  IX. 
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Old  C.  Shop  xiv,  There  was  a  clinking  of  wine-glasses  and 
a  great  talkativeness  on  the  part  of  everybody. 

Talked  (t§kt),  ///.  a.    [f.  T,\LK  v.  +  -ED  V) 

Spoken  familiarly :  chiefly  in  talked-of>  familiarly 
or  vaguely  spoken  about. 

1841  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (i%g$  II.  208  Our  long-talked-of 
trip.  1865  RUSKIN  Sesame  \.  (1897)  16  A  book  is  essentially 
not  a  talked  thing,  but  a  written  thing.  1890  Spectator 
31  May  764/1  To  make  himself  the  observed  of  all  observers, 
and  the  talked-of  among  all  talkers. 

Talkee.  colloq.   —  next  2. 

1885  lltustr.  Lond.  News  Christmas  No.  7/1  Of  our  five 
hours'  talkee.  .a  few  words  are  worth  recording. 

Talkee-talkee  (t§'ki|t£'ki).  [A  reduplicated 
derivative  of  TALK,  with  dimin.  ending.] 

1.  The  name  given  to  the  imperfect  or  broken 
English  of  some  native  races  ;  esp.  the  lingua  franca 
of  negro  slaves  in  the  West  Indies. 

1808  Edin.  Rev.  XII.  413  The  talkee-talkee^  or  negro 
jargon,  is  now  chiefly  English.  1810  SOUTHEY  Let.  to  J. 
May  5  Dec.,  The  talkee  talkee  of  the  slaves  in  the  Sugar 
Islands,  as  it  is  called,  will  prevail  in  Surinam.  1818  Life 
Planter  Jamaica  13  Ignorant  of  the  negro  corrupted 
dialect,  or  the  talkee  talkee  language.  1856).  H.  NEWMAN 
Callista  i.  (1890)8  Not  without  parallel  in  the  talkee-talkee 
of  the  West  Indian  negro. 

2.  Small-talk;   petty  or  childish  talk,  chatter; 
continuous  talk  or  prattle,    (contemptuous?) 

xSia  MAR.  EDGEWORTFI  Vivian  x,  There's  a  woman,  now, 
who  thinks  of  nothing  living  but  herself ! — all  talkee  talkee  ! 
1840  Eraser's  Mag.  XXII.  55  The  usual  nothings  which 
make  up  talkee-talkee.  1890  Nature  6  Mar.  410/2  That 
'talkee-talkee1  so  often  forced  into  books  of  this  kind. 

attrib.  1869  HUXLEY  in  Life  11900)  I.  xxiii.  309  The  dis 
courses  are  to  [be]  lessons  and  not  talkee-talkee  lectures, 

Talker  (tp-kai).  [f.  TALK  v.  +  -EB  i.]  One  who 
talks  or  is  given  to  talking ;  a  speaker,  a  conversa 
tionalist  ;  a  talkative  person. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  P  304  Eke  if.  .he  be  a  talker  of 
ydel  wordes  of  folye  or  vHeynye.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur 
x.  Ivi.  508  The  meryest  knyghte..and  the  maddest  talker. 
1648  MILTON  Obterv.  Art.  Peace  \Vks.  1851  IV.  564  The 
overworne  objection  of  every  triviall  Talker.  1701  W. 
WOTTON  Hist.  Rome  i.  15  Great  Talkers  should  always  be 
mistrusted.  1815  JANE  AUSTEN  Emma  xlt,  lam  rather  a 
talker;  and  now  and  then  I  have  let  a  thing  escape  me  which 
I  should  not.  1861  CRAIK  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.  II.  248  Boling- 
broke..was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  orators  and  talkers. 

b.  Comb.)  as  talker-down,  one  who  talks 
down ;  so  talker-out ;  talker-seer,  a  seer  who 
is  also  a  talker. 

1833  MRS.  BROWNING  Prometheus  Bound  Poet.  Wks.  1889 
I.  205  The  talker-down  Of  scorn  by  scorn.  1884  GOSSE  in 
Fortn.  Rev.  Dec.  784  Such  later  talker-seers  as  Coleridge,  De 
Quincey,  and  Carlyle.  1901  Daily  Chron.  22  May  7/7 
Mr.  Banbury,  the  professional  talker  out  of  the  House. 

t  Ta-lkful,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  TALK  sb.  +  -FUL.] 
Full  of  talk,  talkative,  garrulous. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  \\.  ii.  i.  Ark  611  Phrenzie  that 
makes..  The  talk  full  blab,  cruel  the  violent. 

Talking  (t^-kin.),  vbl.  sb,  [f.TALK  v.  +  -INO1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  TALK  ;  speaking,  discoursing. 
Talking  to  (colloq?))  a  reprimand,  an  admonition. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  14760  It  es  hot  foli  al  bi  talking.  13. . 
Ibid.  27792  O  suernes  [F.  slaube]  cums  . .  vnnait  talckhing. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Yearn.  Prol.  131  Whil  this  yeman  was 
thus  in  his  talkyng  This  Chanon  drough  hym  neer.  c  1450  tr. 
De  Imitations  in.  Ivii.  134  J>i  consolacions  are  not  as 
mannes  talkinges  or  confabulacions.  1503  HAWES  Exantp. 
Virt.  viii.  155  Of  whome  I  oft  haue  herd  grete  talkynge. 
1667  JF.R.  TAYLOR  Dissnas.  Popery  ii.  tr.  vj.  144  The 
superstitious  talkings  and  actings,  of  their  Priests.  1781 
COWPER  Conversat.  8  Words  learn'd  by  rote  a  parrot  may 
rehearse,  But  talking  is  not  always  to  converse.  1884 
CLARK  RUSSELL  Jack's  Courtsh.  xvii,  A  person  capable  of 
giving  a  seaman  a  talking  to. 

b.  attrib*  and  Comb,t  as  f  talking-craft  (see 
CKAFT  sb.  6c);  talking-house,  a  house  where 
people  meet  for  conversation  ;  t  talking-stock,  a 
subject  of  talk. 

1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  xxiv.  189  A  common 
talkyng  stocke  to  all  peoples.  156*  WINJET  Cert.  Tractaiis 
i.  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  I.  8  Vtheris.-makis  of  the  Gospell  ane 
takin  craft.  1681  OWEN  Apostasy  Wks.  1852  VII.  256  This 
makes,  .misspense  of  time  in  talking-houses, 

Talking  (t§-kirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  TALK  v.  -f  -ING2.] 
That  talks ;  loquacious. 

i$6a  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  fy  Epigr.  (1867)  177  One  talkyng 
tung.  1699  R.  L'EsTRANGE  Erasm,  Colloq.  (1711)92  This  is 
the  talkingst  Place  that  ever  I  set  my  Foot  in.  1710  STKELK 
Tatler  No.  197  p  3  The  talking  Creatures  we  meet  in 

Eublick  Places.  1770  GOLDSM.  Des.  Vill.  14  The  hawthorn 
ush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade,  For  talking  age  and 
whispering  lovers  made.  1870  M.  D.  CONWAY  Earthiv, 
Pilgr.  xiii.  171  Man  has  been  defined  as  the  talking  animal. 

Hence  Ta'lkinffly  adv.,  in  a  talking  manner. 

1895  H.  I).  M.  WATSON  in  ChafrBk.  III.  489  At  the 
word,  spoken  very  talkingly,  and  with  such  an  absence  of 
offense,  my  dudgeon  vanished. 

Talky  (t£'ki),  a.  [f.  TALK  sb.  +  -Y.]  Inclined 
to  or  abounding  in  talk  ;  talkative,  loquacious. 

1861  CAHLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xn.  vii.  (1873)  IV.  172  The 
Kin^  is  somewhat  talky.  1884  A.  A.  PUTNAM  Ten  Yrs. 
Police  Judge  xii.  101  One  of  the  talky  attorneys  dispels  all 
their  hopes. 

Hence  Talky- talky  a.,  abounding  in  (mere) 
talk  ;  not  rising  above  the  level  of  talk. 

1883  Sat.  Rev.  10  Feb.  189/2  These  Essays.. are  very 
'  talky-ialky '.  1884  G.  ALLEN  Philistia  II.  301  A  social 
leader,  of  the  ordinary  commonplace  talky. talky  sort. 

Talky,  variant  form  of  TALCKY  a. 


TALL. 

Tall  (tgl),  a.  Also  4-7  tal,  4-6  talle,6  tawl(l)e. 

[Of  obscure  history.  Most  prob.  repr.  (with  loss 
of  prefix)  OE.  ge-txl  (pi.  &e-tale]  swift,  prompt 
-  OHG.  giant,  MHG.  gezol  quick.  Cf.  Goth. 
w»/<7/runaccommodating,  uncompliant,disobedient, 
ONorthumb.  ttntal  evil,  improper.  For  the  pho 
nology,  cf.  small'.— OE.  stn&l. 

The  sense-development  is  remarkable,  but  is  paralleled  more 
or  less  by  that  of  other  adjs.  expressing  estimation,  as/'w-row;, 
cantijf,  clean^  ctever,  cunning^  deft^  elegant^  handsome, 
pretty,  proper;  Ger.  klcin,  as  compared  with  Eng.  dean, 
presents  the  antithesis  to  mod.  tall  as  compared  with  tail  in 
early  ME. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  in  the  sense  *high  of  stature  ' 
it  is  a  different  word,  adopted  from  Welsh  tal  in  same  sense  ; 
but  the  latter  is,  according  to  Prof.  Rhys,  merely  a  i6th  c. 
borrowing  of  the  Eng.  word  (in  Owen  Pughe's  Dictionary 
erroneously  mixed  up  with  the  genuine  Welsh  sb.  tal  end, 
brow,  forehead,  with  which  it  has  no  possible  connexion). 
The  isth  c.  instance  of  the  adj.  cited  by  Pughe  is  prob.  from 
sense  2  or  3  below.J 

I.   tl.  Quick,  prompt,  ready,  active.   Obs.  rare. 

But  the  sense  in  both  quots.  is  doubtful;  in  quot.  £1374, 
tall  has  been  taken  by  some  as  — '  meek,  docile  '  j  quot.  1 542 
may  belong  to  sense  2. 

[r  vwvAgs.  Ps.  Ivi.  5  (Th.)  Wasron  hyra  tungan  getale  too- 
nan  ^ehwylcre.]  c  1374  CHAUCKR  Compl.  Mars  38  (Hnrl.  MS. 
7333)  Sche  [Venus]  made  him  [Mars]  at  hir  lust  [r'.  r.  list)  so 
humble  &  talle  [v.rr,  tal,  tall;  Fair/.  ,1/.V.  humble  and 
calle  ;  Tan.  Jl/S.  humble  in  allej.  1530-1600  [see  4],  1542 


UDALL  Krasm.  Apoph,  51  For  lesse  money. .myghl  I  by 
bondeman,  that  should  dooe  me  tall  &  hable  seruice. 

t2.  Meet,  becoming,  seemly,  proper, decent.  Obs. 

[Cf.  CI35O-CI440  s.  v.  TALLY adv.]  c  \qoaDestr.  Troy  3098 
Ho  tentit  not  in  tempull  to  no  tall  prayers,  Ne  no  melody  of 
mouthe  made  at  be  tyme.  ^1440  Promp.  Parv.  486/1,  Tal, 
or  semely,  decens,  clt'gnns. 

t  b.  Comely,  goodly,  fair,  handsome;  elegant, 
fine.  Cf.  PROVEN  a.  8.  Obs. 

c  1450  Con.  Myst.  xxiii.  (1841)  215  A  fayre  gonge  qwene.. 
Bothe  Mresche  and  gay  upon  to  loke,  And  a  talle  man  with 
her  dothe  melle.  1451  Paston  Lett.  I.  224  On  of  the  tallt-st 
Younge  men  of  this  parysch  lyth  syke.  1530  PAI.SGK.  327  'i 
falle.  .bel,  as  bel  home,  c  1593  MAKI.OUK  jew  of  Malta  \\. 
iv,  That  such  a  base  slave  as  he  should  be  saluted  by  such 
a  tall  man  as  I  am,  from  such  a  beautiful  dame  as  you. 
1656  H.  MORE  Enthtts.  Tri.  31  He  was  a  tal  proper  man., 
but  of  a  very  pale  wasted  melancholy  countenance. 

f3.  Good  at  arms;  stout  or  strong  in  combat; 
doughty,  brave,  bold,  valiant.  Cf.  PRETTY  3  a, 

<  1400  Destr.  Troy  8574  Mageron.  .macchet  with  Achilles, 
Wold  haue  takon  the  talle  kyng,  &  to  toun  led.  (21518 
SKELTON  Magnyf.  821  Cou.  Ab.  I  waraunt  you  I  wyll  not 
go  away.  Cra.  Con.  By  Saynt  Mary,  he  is  a  tawle  man. 
Clo.  Col.  Ye,  and  do  ryght  good  seruyce  he  can.  a  1529  — 
Agst.  Garnesche  \.  5  Syr  Frolic  de  Franko  was  neuer  halfe  so 
talle,  (21548  HALL  Chron.,  //*•«.  /•"/  159  This  capitayn 
[Jack  Cade),  .assembled  together  a  great  company  of  talle 
personages,  a  1553  UDALL  R  oyster  D.  iv.  viii,  Now  sirs, 
quite  our  selues  like  tall  men  and  bardie.  1577  NORIH- 
BKOOKE  Agst.  Dicing  (1843)  8  If  he  can  kil  a  man, ..he  is 
called  a  tall  man,  and  a  valiant  man  of  his  hands.  1591 
GtixxftR  Art  Conny  Catch,  in.  (1592)  16  He  that  had  done  this 
tall  exploit,  in  a  place  so  open.  1598  J.  DICKENSON  (Vnvwi: 
in  Cone.  (1878)  137  With  her  tongue  she  was  as  tall  a 
warriouresse  as  any  of  hir  sexe.  a  1604  HAMMER  Chron. 
Irel.  (1633)  126  lioth  sides  lost  many  a  tall  man.  a  1613 
OVERBURY  Ess.  Valour  in  Wife>  etc.  (1630)  Qvj  b,  It  makes  a 
little  fellow  to  be  called  a  Tall  man.  1641  PRVNNE  Antip. 
16  He  like  a  tall  fellow,  thereupon  interdicted  the  King, 
with  the  whole  Realme.  1670  MILTON  Hist.  Eng.  u.  Wks. 
(1847)492/2  Telling  the  tall  champions  as  a  great  encourage 
ment,  that  with  the  Britons  it  was  usual  for  women  to  be 
their  leaders.  1820  W.  \KVlttG S&ttcA-ff*.t  John  AW/ (1865) 
390  The  old  fellow's  spirit  is  as  tall  and  as  gallant  as  ever. 
1825  SCOTT  ttt'trothed  i,  Ueloved  among  the  'tall  men  ',  or 
champions,  of  Wales. 

f  4.  Phrase  tall  of  (/»j)  htmd(s\  sometimes, 
(cf.  sense  i)  Ready,  active,  deft,  skilful  with  (his) 
hands  ;  dexterous,  handy  ;  sometimes,  (cf.  sense  3) 
Stout  of  arm,  formidable  with  weapons.  So  tall  of 
tongue,  stout  of  speech  or  argument.  Obs. 

1530  PALSGR.  784/1  He  is  a  tall  man  of  his  handes,.  .cest 
ung  habille  hamate  de  set  mains.  1589  R.  HARVEY  PI.  Perc. 
(1590)  A  iij,  They  were  neuer  tall  fellows  of  their  hands  that 
were  such  hacksters  in  the  street.  1598  FLORIO,  Mantsco, 
readie,  nimble,  or  quicke-handed.  .a  tall  man  of  his  hands. 
1600  HOLLAND  Livy  \\.  xxxiii.  65  A  Noble  yoong  gentleman, 
right  politicke  of  advise,  active  besides,  and  tall  of  his 
hands  [L.  prontpttts  manu\  Ibid.  in.  Ixx.  136  Agrippa 
being  a  tall  man  of  his  handes  [L.  viribusfercx\  and  young 
withal!,  ..  caught  the  ensignes  from  the  ensigne-bearers, 
advanced  them  forward  his  owne  selfe.  Ibid.  xxt.  xL  415 
Stout  In  heart,  and  tall  of  hand  [L.  rigtns  corpore\.  1607 
MARSTOM  What  you  will  Induct.,  Goe  stand  to  it;  shew 
thyselfe  a  tall  man  of  thy  tongue,  1632  IKji.iAND  Cyru- 
pzdia  46  Swift  I  am  not  of  foot,  nor  yet  a  tall  man  of  my 
hand* 

t5.   Big,  large,  bulky.   Obs.  rare. 

c  1430  I.YUG.  Mitt.  Poems  aoo  This  fair  floure  of  woman- 
heed  Hath  too  pappys  also  smalle.  Holsteryd  out  of  lenghth 
and  breed,  Lyche  a  large  campyng  balle  ;  There  is  no  bag- 
pipe  halffso  talle,.  .Whan  they  been  full  of  wynde  at  alle. 

II.  6.  Of  a  person  :  High  of  stature  ;  of  more 
than  average  height.  Usually  appreciative.  Also  of 
animals,  as  a  giraffe,  stag,  or  the  like.  (Cf. 
ELEGANT  a.  ab  =  toll  of  stature.) 

1530  PALSGR.  327/1  Talte  or  hye . .  hault,  1538  ELYOT, 
Pro<erust  longe,  talle.  1551  HULOET,  Talle  or  verye  hyghe 
in  personage  aboue  other.  1599  HAKLUYT  K<jy.  II.  256  The 
men  are  tall  and  slender.  1697  DRYPEH  V'irg.  Past.  vn. 
54  Fair  Galatea, . .  Tall  as  a  Poplar,  taper  as  the  Bole.  1719 
YOUNG  Paraphr.  Job  Wks.  1757  I.  215  Will  the  tall  Reem 
..Lowatthccrib,andaskanalmsofthee?  1796  H.  HUNTER 


TALL. 

tr.  St.-Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  I-  3?8  Tall  as  giants,  hairy 
like  bears.  iS&Ct.*i.Yi.EFreM.Gt.\.v.  1.579  One  Hohmann, 
a  born  Prussian,  was  so  tall,  you  could  not.. touch  his  bare 
crown  with  your  hand.  1861  HULME  tr.  Mcqum-Tandon 
i.  ii.  14  A  man.  .is  called  tall  when  he  is  above  5.754  f«t  in 
height.  1886  RUSKIN  Prxterita  I.  vii.  210  A  tall,  hand 
some,  and  very  finely  made  girl 

b.  Having  a  specified  or  relative  height; 
measuring  in  stature  (so  much) :  without  implica 
tion  of  great  height.  (Cf.  big,  broad,  high,  etc.) 

,588  SHAKS.  L.  L  L.  iv.  i.  47  Costard,  Which  is  the  greatest 
Lady  the  highest  ?  Princess.  The  thickest,  and  the  tallest. 
,68s1  BAXTER I  Paraphr.  N.  T.  Matt.  vi.  27  All  your  care 
cannot  make  you  any  taller  of  stature.  1732  MAOn  '"'"'•• 
Charac.  (ed.  2)  47  [Marquis  of  Hartmgton  was]  taller  than 
a  middle  Stature'  1744  SARAH  FIELDING ,  David  Snnph ;  n. 
iii,  If  a  Man  could  make  himself  happy  by  imagining  him- 
self  six  Foot  tall,  tho'  he  was  but  three.  1845  JAMES  Arrah 
Neil  ii,  A  good  deal  taller  than  his  companion.  1853  V  ISCT. 
S  DE  REDCLIFFE  in  Lane-Poole  Life  II.  242  He  is.  .6  ft.  3  in. 
Tall.  Mod.  How  tall  are  you?  He  is  a  little  taller  than  his 
brother,  but  both  are  dwarfs. 
O.  absol.  as  sb.  nonce-use. 

1903  MAX  PEMBERTON  Dr.  Xmtier  i,  They  want  'tails 
for  the  first  row  and  she's  just  the  height. 

7.  Of  things,  as  ships,  trees,  monntains :  High, 
lofty;  esp.  of  things  high  in  proportion  to  their 
width,  as  a  tall  chimney,  column,  house,  mast,  spire. 
a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  IV  32  b,  Talle  shippes  furnished 
with  vitayles  municions  and  all  thynges  necessary.  1562 
TURNER  Herbal  II.  6  There  are  two  kyndes  of  ashes  [trees], 
of  y«  whiche  the  one  is  verye  high  &  tawlle.  1582  M. 
PHILLIPS  in  Hakl.  Voy.  (1589)  579  Two  good  tall  ships  of 
warre  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trao.  220  To  be  imbargued  in  two 
tall  Ships,  and  a  great  Gallion.  1655  STANLEY -Htsi.  Plnlos. 
ill  (1701)  106/1  Above  the  tallest  Hill  or  Wood.  1702 
ROWE  Tnmerl.  I.  i,  Yon  tall  Mountains  That  seem  to  reach 
the  Clouds.  1715-20  POPE  Iliad  xin.  493  The  mountain- 
oak,  or  poplar  tall,  Or  pine,  fit  mast  for  some  great  admiral. 
1784  COWPER  Task  i.  450  Upon  the  ship's  tall  side  he  stands, 
possess'd  With  visions  prompted  by  intense  desire.  1852 
JAMES  Afnes  Sorel  i,  A  tall  house  in  the  city  of  Paris.  1856 
KANE  Arct.  Expt.  I.  xviii.  222  Its  tallest  summit  near  the 
water  at  thirteen  hundred  [feet].  1908  Miss  FOWLER  Bel'M. 
Trent  4-  Ancholme  18  Where.,  the  Fuchsias  grow  tall,  up  to 
the  eaves. 

b.  Of  more  than  average  length  measured  from 
bottom  to  top,  as  a  tall  copy  of  a  book,  a  tall  folio. 
Tall  hat,  a  silk  hat  with  high  cylindrical  crown. 

1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  747  Very  like  a  small  and 
vulgar  Lizard,  except.. their  legs  taller,  and  their  tail 
lon-er.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  Vlll,  I.  iii.  3°  The  faith  they 
haue  in  Tennis  and  tall  Stockings,  Short  blistred  Breeches, 
and  those  types  of  Trauell.  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Lelt.fr. 
Dead  n.  i.  Wks.  1720 II.  160,  I .  .was  to  write  Bills  as  tall  as 
the  Monument.  17. .  John  o'  Hazelgreen  v.  m  Child  Ballads 
V.  163  Wi  arms  tall,  and  fingers  small— He's  comely  to  be 
seen.  1819  SCOTT  Let.  to  Miss  Ettgeworth  21  July  in  Lock- 
hart,  A  second  edition  of  Walter  Scott,  a  tall  copy,  as  col 
lectors  say,  and  bound  in  Turkey  leather.  1847  L.  HUNT 
Men,  Women  S,  B.  II.  vi.  78  The  charms  of  vellums,  tall 
copies,  and  blind  tooling.  i89o'OuiDA'  Syrlin  xiv  They 
would  go  to  Kton  and  wear  ridiculous  jackets  and  tall  hats. 

c.  Applied  distinctively  to  species  or  varieties 
of  planls  which  grow  higher  than  other  species. 

1835  HOOKER  Brit.  Flora  (ed.  3)  50  Festuca  elatior,  Tall 
Fescue  grass.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4) 
I.  371  Tall  oat-like  soft  grass,  Hflcus  amnaceus.  1850 
KINGSLEY  Alt.  Locke  xiv,  The  tender  green  of  the  tall  rape, 
a  plant  till  then  unknown  to  me.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower. 
PI.  IV.  79  Tall  Broom-rape.. growing  on  the  roots  of  the 
Great  Knapweed.  1897-8  BRITTON  &  BROWN  Amer.  Flora, 
Tall  moss,  Sedum  acre. 

d.  absol.  as  sb. 

1909  tor*  Cent.  Jan.  76  Two  thirds  gave  plants  divided 
into  '  tails  '  and  dwarfs. 

8.  Jig.  ta.  Lofty,  grand,  eminent.   Obs. 

1655  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  I.  (1701)  45/1  Who  in  tall 
Corinth  and  Pirene  dwell.  1686  W.  DE  BRITAINE  Hnm. 
Prudence  xix.  88  Princes  may  bestow  the  tallest  Prefer 
ments,  but  they  cannot  make  Men  truly  Honourable.  I7OI 
WATTS  Horn  Lyr.  III.  Death  T.  Gnnston  187  The  tall  titles, 
insolent  and  proud.  1817  LAMB  Let.  to  B.  Barton  in  Final 
Mem.  viii.  260  Thine  briefly  in  a  tall  friendship,  C.  Lamb. 

b.  Grandiloquent,  magniloquent ;    high-flown  ; 
esp.  in  tall  talk  (TALK  sb.  5).  colloq. 

1670  EACHARD  Cont.  Clergy  39  Others,  .whose  parts  stand 
not  so  much  towards  tall  words  and  lofty  notions,  but  con 
sist  in .  .besprinkling  all  their  sermons  with  plenty  of  Greek 
and  Latin.  1864  Spectator  No.  1884.  911  The  somewhat 
tall  title  of  '  Analysis  and  Synthesis  in  Painting '.  1869 
Routledgc's  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  518  What  the  Yankees  call 
'  tall  talk  '.  1876  C.  M.  DAVIES  Unorih.  Lond.  55  Then  sue- 


58 

Rev.  24  June  825  Usurping  the  functions  of  the  King  is 
rather  a  '  tall  order '  for  a  private  M.P. 

+  9    fie.  Great,  eminent  (at  something).  Obs. 

,591  LODGE  Diogenes  in  his  SmjWarzV«  (Hunter  CU 
29  Verie  earnest  to  prooue  himselfe  a  tall  a  b  c  Clearke,  he 
read  on  [etc.  ].  1646  G.  DANIEL  Poems  Wks.  (Grosart)  1.83 
A  hundred  Rhiming  Fellowes,  that  have  bin  Tall  Men  at 
Meeter.  1662  COKAINE  Trag.  Ovid  iv.  vi,  Though  she  s 
but  little,  she's  a  tall  woman  at  a  Trencher. 

b.  Great  in  quality,  excellent,  good,  first-class. 

,835-40  "HAL'IBURTON  Clockm.  (1862)  530  Won't  it  be  tall 
feedm'  at  Queen's  table,  that's  all.  1847  ROBB  Squatter 
Life  (Bartleit),  I  didn't  estimate  him  very  tall.  1852  MRS. 
STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxxvii,  They. .make  jist  the  tallest 
kind  o'  broth  and  knicknacks. 

B.  quasi-fl(fo.     In    a    tall    manner;    elatedly, 
proudly;  to  walk  tall,  to  carry  one's  head  high. 
Also  comb.,  as  tall-talking. 

1846  T.  B.  THORPE  Myst.  Backwoods  131  (Bartl.),  I  will 
walk  tall  into  varmint  and  I  ndian.  1860  THACKERAY  Round. 
Paters,  Defmilus  (1862)  282  The  sin  of  grandiloquence,  or 
talUalking.  1869  MRS.  STOWE  Oldtmvn  Folks  vi.  (1870) 
65  I'm  'mazing  proud  on  't.  I  tell  you  I  walk  tall. 

C.  Comb. :  parasynthetic,  as  tall-bodied  (having 
a  tall  body),  -elmed,  -masted,  -necked,  -sceptred, 
-tussocked,  -wheeled,  etc. ;  quasi-flflW.,  as  tall-grow 
ing,  -silting;  t  tall-sail  (tal-sail)  =  TOPSAIL. 

14..  Siege  Jerus.  289  pey  tyjten  vp  tal-sail \]y.r.  topsaill], 
whan  be  tide  asked,  Hadde  byr  at  be  bake,  &  be  bonke  lefte. 
^1725  ARMSTRONG  Imit.  Shaks.  6  Misc.  1770  1. 147  A  blast  so 
shrewd  makes  the  tall-bodied  pines  Unsinew'd  bend.  1855 
BAILEY  Spiritual  Leg.  in  Mystic,  etc.  105  Tall-sceptred  law, 
and  loin-girt  liberty.  1877  ?VKM\H.\.LcopoldShaks.  Introd. 
ii7  You  ride  through  Charlecote's  tall-elmd  park.  1886 
P  S  ROBINSON  Valley  Teel.  Trees  63  The  tall-tussocked 
grass  of  the  waste  lands.  1897  Westm.  Can.  6  Julv  2/1  A 
very  tall-sitting  lady,  with  a  tremendous  matinee  hat,  sat 
down  in  front  of  me.  1908  Miss  FOWLER  Betw.  frent  f, 
Ancholme  203  Sun-flowers,  and  other  succulent  tall-growing 
things. 

Tall,  obs.  variant  of  TAIL  so.2,  v.z 

Tallage  (Ce-leds),  sd.l  Forms:  a.  3-8  tail- 
lage,  4-5  taylage,  4-7  tailage,  5  tayllage  (7-8 
tailliage).  /3.  4-5  taliage,  4-6  talage,  4-9 
talliage,  5  tal(l)yage,  4-  tallage.  7.  6  talenge. 
[a.  OF.  ta'illage ( 1 1 70  in  Godef.) ,  f.  iailler,1 'AIL  z>.2 : 
see  -AGE.  Hence  med.L.  talliagium,  tallagium 
(taillagium,  taliagiunt),  a  1087  in  Du  Cange.] 

Orig.,  in  Eng.  Hist.,  An  arbitrary  tax  levied  by 
Norman  and  early  Angevin  kings  upon  the  towns 
and  the  demesne  lands  of  the  Crown ;  hence,  a 
tax  levied  upon  feudal  dependants  by  their  supe 
riors;  also,  by  extension,  a  municipal  rate;  a  toll 
or  customs  duty  ;  a  grant,  levy,  imposition,  aid. 

By  the  articles  of  1297,  the  Latin  version  of  which  is  com 
monly  cited  as  the  Statute  De  Tallagio  non  concedendo,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  restrict  the  right  of  tallage,  which  was 
finally  surrendered  by  the  king  in  the  act  of  1340. 

[1154-7  Calr.  Charter  Rolls  III.  385.  1190  Pipe  Roll 
i  Rich.  I  d  844)  230  De  toto  tallagio  quod  Rex  Henncus  pater 
fecit.]  c  \iqoBekct4°-2  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  118  Ataillage  it  is, 
and  sumdel  with  vnrtye  i-take.  [1292  BRITTON  m.  vn.  §  5 
Des  vileyns,  et  de  villenages..lour  rentes,  lour  services,  lour 
taillages,  et  lour  custumes.  1302  Rolls  of  Parlt.  I.  266/2 
Ad  assidendos  tallagium  nostrum  in  Civitatibus,  Burgis,  & 


s  as  impetuous  as  Niagara,  as    lau    as  me  j^mci  AUWCI. 

c.  Exaggerated,  highly  coloured.   U.S.  cottoq. 
1846  T.    B.  THORPE   Back-.aoods,   Big  Bear   Arkansas 

(Bartlett),  The  live  Sucker  from  Illinois  had  the  daring  to 
say  that  our  Arkansaw  friend's  stories  smelt  rather  tall. 
1870  Zoologist  V.  2350  The  producers  of  what  is  called  '  tall 
writing  '.  1891  N.  York  'limes  26  Jan.  (Cent.  Diet.),  A  tall 
yarn  about  the  Jews  wanting  to  buy  the  Vatican  copy  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  1897  Dublin  Rev.  Oct.  267  '  Tall  stories 
are  the  perquisite  of  every  traveller.  1902  ELIZ.  L.  BANKS 
Newspaper  Girl  279  Nor  do  I  think  that  there  is  anything 
'  tall '  in  this  statement 

d.  Large  in  amount,  big.  slang  (orig.  U.S.}. 
1841  DICKENS  Amer.  Notes  (1850)  131/2  We  were  a  pretty 

tall  time  coming  that  last  fifteen  mile.    1884  I.  BLIGH  in 
Lillymhite's  Cricket  Ann.  4,  G.  B.  Studd's  19  including 
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Dominicis  nostris.]  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  44  No 
comes  Suane . .  pe  lond  leid  to  taliage  so  mykelle  on  ilk  a 
toun.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Former  Age  54  No  lord,  no  taylage 
by  no  tyranye.  1387  TRF.VISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  97  Hy- 
dage  taylage  of  hydes  of  lond.  Danegeld,  taylage  i-5eue  to 
be  Danes,  c  1420  Chmi.  Vilod.  224  He  granted  bo  to  be 
Pope  Leo  such  a  talage  Offe  euery  howse  in  his  kyndam 
a  peny  by  ?ere.  1440  J.  SHIRLEY  Dethe  K.  James  (1818)  7 
The  saide  kynge  of  Scottes.  .ordeynd  that  tallage.  .upon 
his  people.  1481  CAXTON  Codefroy  277  To  helpe..the 
cristen  men  of  Iherusalem  to  paye  the  cruel  taillages  that 
the  turkes  had  sette  vpon  them.  1534  MORE  Com/,  ngst. 
Trio.  m.  Wks.  1212/1  With  occasions  of  his  warres,  he 
pilleth  them  with  taxes  and  tallages  vnto  the  bare  bones. 
1556  Chron.  Cr.  Friars  (Camden)  38  A  rysynge  in  Lyng- 
colshere  of  the  comons  for  taske  and  talenge  of  ane  abbe 
there.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  n.  141  [The  elected 
chief  of  every  Irish  county]  had  a  generall  tallage  or  cutt 
ing  high  or  low  at  his  pleasure  upon  all  the  inheritance. 
1622  F.  MARKHAM  Bk.  War  v.  vi.  183  It  is.. the  Office  of 
the  Treasurer  to  receiue  all  Tribuits,  Taxes,  Tailliages  and 
Impositions.  1643  Declar.  Ho.  Parlt.  in  Rushw.  Hist. 
Coll.  (1692)  III.  I.  665  The  Law  there  declared  was,  That 
none  could  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  any  Tax,  Tallage, 
Aid,  or  other  like  Charge  but  by  Consent  in  Parliament. 
1762  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  I.  App.  ii.  4r3  The  king,  .levied 
heavy  tailliages  at  pleasure  on  the  inhabitants.  1776 
ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  m.  ii.  (1869)  I.  396  The  taille,  as  it  still 
subsists  in  France,  may  serve  as  an  example  of  those  ancient 
tallages.  It  is  a  tax  upon  the  supposed  profits  of  the  farmer, 
which  they  estimate  by  the  stock  that  he  has  upon  the  farm. 
1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  I.  xiii.  585  The  donum,  auxilium, 
or  tallage,  which  Henry  [II]  imposed  in  lieu  of  the  ancient 
Danegeld,  was  assessed  by  the  officers  of  the  Exchequer. 
fig.  '3°3  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  9254  langlyng  longeb 
to  sacrylage,  par-of  takeb  be  fende  taylage. 

t  Tallage,  sb?  Oh.  Also  5-6  talage,  6 
-e(d)ge,  7  talang.  [app.  corruption  of  TARAGE 
rf.l]  Taste,  savour  (lit.  andyf^f.) ;  =  TARAGE  sl>.1 
14 . .  [see  TARAGE  sb. '].  1502  ATKVNSON  tr.  De  fmitatione 
i.  xxv.  178  To  haue  a  spiritual!  tallage  in  god.  1528  PAYNELL 
Salerne's  Regim.  B  b,  Very  nere  the  talage  of  water.  1542 
BOORDE  Dyetary  xii.  (1870)  266  Chese..must  be  of  good 
sauour  &  taledge.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  vm.  xxxii.  213 
Their  first  milke  must  haue  a  taste  and  talang  of  those  two 
hearbs.  1617  J.  MOORE  Map  Mans  Morlalitie  n.  vii.  147 


TALLET. 

Wherein.. there  rests  some  taste  and  tallage  of  the  former 
corruptions, 

b.  The  sense  of  taste. 

1557  Printer,  Prayer  after  receiving  Sacrament,  So  to 
order  the  talage  and  taste  of  my  heart,  that  I  never  We 
other  swetenes  but  thee.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  V.  v.  183 
Somekindeof  meat  or  drinke.. to  please  his  palate  and  to 
content  his  talage. 

Tallage,  v.  [f.  TALLAGE  si.1]  trans.  To 
impose  tallage  upon  ;  to  tax. 

c  1460  Godstow  Reg.  102  Whan  the  kyng  tallagith  his 
demaynes  thurgh  Englond.  1520  Caxton's  Chron.  Eng.  vi. 
77  b/2  The  Archebysshop  wolde  not  graunte  hym  to  ta 
lenge  the  chirches  at  his  wyll.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Praia. 
I  ccxxxii.  319  Without  taxyng  or  talagyng  any  of  your 
subgettes  or  countre.  1738  Hist.  Crt.  Exchtq.  11.  17  None 
were  tallaged,  (i.  e.  taxed  by  the  King  or  his  Justices)  but 
Ancient  Demesnes  and  Burroughs  holding  of  the  Crown. 
1890  GROSS  Gild  Me'rch.  I.  57  The  king  tallaged  his 
troughs  whenever  he  pleased.  1898  MAITLAND  Township 
$  Borough  66  He  was  tallaged  along  with  the  other  men  of 

'  Taiiageable    (tK-ledXab'l),  a.     [f.  prec.  + 

-ABLE.]  Liable  to  be  tallaged  or  taxed.  Hence 
Talla^eabi'lity,  liability  or  ability  to  be  tallaged. 
1777  Misc.  \nAnn.  Reg- 181/1  The  olher  burgesses ..  were 
still  talliageable  at  will.  1888  Natim  (N.  Y.)  3I  May  443/3 
These  lists  served  to  give  the  King  a  clue  as  to  the  tal- 
lagcability  of  the  Jews. 

•fTa'llager.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  5  taylagier. 
[f.  TALLAGE  ji.i  +  -EH  2  2  :  see  -ER  1  i.]  One  who 
assessed  or  collected  tallage ;  a  tax-gatherer. 

^1400  Rom.  Rose  6811  But  se  what  gold  ban  usurers, 
And  silver  eke  in  garners,  Taylagiers,  &  these  monyours, 
Bailifs,  bedels,  provost,  countours. 

tTa-llagie.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  tallagi-um.\  = 
TALLAGE  sl>,i 

1444  Rolls  ofParlt.V.  113/2  Custumes,  Subsides,  Tal- 
lagies.  1488-9  Act  4  Hen.  Vll,  c.  5  Gathryng  of  dismes 
taxes  tallagies  or  eny  other  subsidies. 

Tallance,  -and,  -aunt,  obs.  var.  TALON. 
fTallant.  Obs.  =  FILANDER!. 

1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Filandrcs,  are  certaine 
stringes  sharp  as  nedles  growing  in  Hauks  that  are  fed  with 
euill  meate,  and  cause  him  to  die ;  tallants. 

Tallapoi(e,  obs.  form  of  TALAPOIN. 

Tallat,  variant  of  TALLET. 

Tallboy  (tg-lboi).    [f.  TALL  a.  +  (app.)  EOT.] 

1.  A  tall-stemmed  glass  or  goblet.     Now  local. 
1676  D'URFEY  Mad.  Fickle  11.  i,  Bella... Where  shall  we 

meet  at  night?  Maul.  At  Lamhs  with  the  Fidles  and  a 
Talboy.  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabetaisv.  xliii.  193  Cups,  Goblets, 
and  Talboys  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  Cristal.  a  1700  B.  li..Dict. 
Cant.  Crew,  Tall-toy,  a  Pottle  or  two  Quart-pot  full  of 
Wine.  1881  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  Word-lik.  s. v.,  The 
Maister  wants  a  jug  o'  ale.  .an'  two  tumbler-glasses— 'e  said 
not  to  sen'  them  tall-boys,  kigglin'  [=  tottering], 

2.  A  tall  chest  of  drawers  (often  raised  on  legs), 
usually  in  two  parts,  one  standing  on  the  other, 
the  lower  sometimes  projecting  beyond  the  tipper ; 
sometimes   applied   to  a  chest  of  drawers   or   a 
bureau  standing  on  a  dressing-table.     Also  attrib. 

1769  Dublin  Merc.  16-19  Sept.  2/2  Chamber  chest,  tallboy, 
dining  tables,  two  side-boards.  1884  W.SnssexGaz.^  Sept., 
Mahogany  tallboy  chest  of  drawers.  1906  tt'cstm.  Gaz. 
28  June  3/3  Tall-Boys  ..  those  double  chests  of  drawers 
which  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  old-fashioned  houses. 
1909  Civ.  Serv.  Stares  Assoc.  May  451,  :8th  century  Ma 
hogany  Tall  Boy  Chest,  with  pull-out-tray  in  centre. 

3.  A  kind  of  tall  chimney-pot. 

1884  Daily  Tel.  28  Jan.(Cassell),  Scores  of  pots,  tallboys, 
cowls ..  swept  from  the  chimney-stacks  of  the  Metropolis  on 
Saturday  night.  1904  Daily  Chron.  21  June  3/5,  I  was 
fixing  her  some  'tallboys  '  on  the  chimneys. 

4.  humorous.  1 A  great  man,  a  '  big  pot  . 

1820  Examiner  No.  644.  513/2  To  play  the  coxcomb, 
pedant,  and  tall-boy.  Ibid.  No.  651.  629/2  The  Imperial 
Tall-boy  of  Russia. 

Talld(e,  obs.  f.  told:  see  TELL  v.  Talle,  obs. 
f.  TAIL  v.2,  TALE,  TALL.  Tallen,  tallent,  obs. 
ff.  TALON.  Talles  :  see  TALLITH. 

Tallet,  tallat  (tarbt).  dial.  Also  7  tavelett, 
<)dial.  tallot,  -ut,-art.  [A  West-of-England  word, 
used  from  Corn  wall  to  Berkshire,  from  Gloucestersh. 
to  Cheshire,  and  in  English-speaking  parts  of  S. 
Wales ;  a.  Welsh  taflod  or  taflawd  fern,  (ta'vlpd, 
dial,  ta-tyd),  loft,  roof,  in  Olr.  taibled  a  story,  ad. 
med.L.  tabulala  a  boarded  structure,  a  flooring, 
f.  tabulare  to  board,  floor.]  A  loft  formed  by 
laying  boards  on  the  joists  over  a  stable,  cow 
shed,  or  the  like,  commonly  used  as  a  hay-loft 
(hay-tallet) ;  also  '  the  unceiled  space  beneath  the 
roof  in  any  building;  an  attic'  (E.D.D.). 

1586  Willl.  Pal/rye,  Iltninsier (Tanner),  I.. bequeath., 
one  tallett  of  barke  which  is  the  tallett  now  over  my  myll- 
house.  1607  I.  NORDEN  Surv.  Dial.  \.  238  Some  kind  of 
lofts  or  hay  tallets,  as  they  call  them  in  the  West,  that  are 
not  boorded.  1681  PH.  HENRY  Diaries  fy  Lett.  (1882)  307 
From  y«  lower  Haybay  &  Tavelett  they  pitcht  it  &  carry 'd 
it  on  Pikehils  to  y°  Carts.  1791  Life  B.  M.  Carnu  (1802) 
87  Let  me  lie  and  die  in  some  hay-tallet.  1850  SIR  T.  DYKE 
ACLAND  in  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XI.  11.  745  The  humidity  of 
the  climate. ..  One  of  the  peculiarities  resulting  from  this 
cause  is  the  building  of  a  second  storey  or  loft  over  all 
bullock-sheds ;  it  is  called  a  '  tallat '.  1876  T.  HARDY  Elhrl- 
lerta  n.  xlvi,  Now  up  in  the  tallet  with  ye.  .and  down  with 
another  lock  or  two  of  hay. 

b.    Comb.    Tallet-ladder,   the  ladder  giving 
access  to  the  tallet. 


TALLIABLB. 

i83a  BLACKMORE  Christowell  xv,  For  the  girls  there  was 
a  tallat  ladder. 

Tamable  (tarliab'l),  a.  Now  Hist.  Also  6-7 
taillable.  [a.  OF.  taillable  (ijth  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  f.  iailler,  TAIL  z>.-  ;  assimilated  to  TALLY 
v.]  Subject  to  tallage,  liable  to  he 'tailed' or  taxed. 

(1321-1  Rt'lls  o/Par'lt.  I.  410/1,  Qelurtenaunz.. nescient 
geldables  ne  taillables.]  1531  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec. 
Oxford  (1880)  98  They  be  tallyable  with  the  Burgesses. 
1575  Ibid.  371  Persons.. talliable  with  scotle,  lotte,  and  other 
charges  as  like  occupiers.  1554  WOTTON  Let.  29  July  in 
State  Pap.  Mary,  Foreign  IV7  193  (P.R.O.)  The  king  [of 
France]  pronounced  their  sentences  . .  somme  . .  to  be  de 
graded  from  their  nobilite.  .they  were .. pronounced  to  be 
taillable  as  anye  other  villaine.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxxv. 
xvi.  897  Having.. been  made  tributarie  and  taillable,  he 
chalengeth  of  them  the  auncient  rights  &  duties  due  from 
them.  17*0  STRYPE  Stow's  Sun>.  II.  v.  xxvii.  359/2  They 
understood,  that  they  of  the  City  of  London  were  not 


pleasure. 

Talliage,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  TALLAGE  si>.1,  etc. 

II  Talliar  (tse-liii).  Also  7  tarryar,  taliar,  9 
trroii.  taliary.  [ad.  Tamil  talaiyari.]  A  village 
watchman  in  Southern  India. 

1680  Fort  St.  George  Consns.  10  Feb.  (Y.),  The  Peons 
and  Tarryars  sent  m  quest  of  two  soldiers  who  had 
deserted.  1693  in  Wheeler  Madras  in  Old.  Time  (1861) 
I.  267  Taliars  and  Peons  appointed  to  watch  the  Black 
Town.  1707  Ibid.  II.  74  Resolving  to  march  two  hundred 
and  fifty  soldiers,  two  hundred  talhars,  and  two  hundred 
peons.  1858  J.  B.  NORTON  Topicsia^  The  taliary,  or  watch 
man,  guards  it  from  being  taken  away  by  the  owners. 

Talliate  (tse-li|«it),  v.  [f.  med.L.  talliiit-,  ppl. 
stem  of  talliare  to  impose  a  snbsidy  or  tax :  see 
TAIL  v?  5.]  trans.  —  TALLAGE  v. ;  to  tax. 

1754  HUME  Hist.  £ng.  (1761)  I.  xiii.  316  note,  The  king 
had  not  only  the  power  of  talliating  the  inhabitants  within 
his  own  demesnes,  but  that  of  granting  to  particular  barons 
the  power  of  talliating  the  inhabitants  within  theirs.  1826 
LINGARU  Hist.  Eng.  <ed.  4)  III.  iqortflte.  It  was  proved 
from  the  records  in  the  chancery  and  exchequer  that  they 
[citizens  of  London]  had  been  talliated  in  the  years  1214, 
1223  [etc.].  1891  Yorksk.  Inquisitions  I.  St. 

+  Tallia'tion.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  med.L.  talliatio 
(Du  Cange),  n.  of  action  from  talliare:  see  prec.] 
The  action  of  talliating  ;  tallage. 

1531  in  \V.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  (1880)  98  So 
alwey  that  they  be  tallyable  with  the  Burgesses  of  the.. 
Towne,  the  same  tallyac[i]on  to  be  assessed. 

II  TalllCOOlia  (tselik«-na).  [corr.  of  F.  toulou- 
couna  =  tulukuna,  native  name  in  Wolof  lang.  of 
Fr.  Senegambia  ;  in  the  cognate  Serer  lang.  tulu- 
kuni.  (Thence  by  contraction  kunda,  COONDA, 
also  coondi.)}  A  West  African  tree,  Carapa  gui- 
neensis.  Tallicoona  oil,  a  fixed  oil  expressed  from 
the  seeds  of  this. 

[1831  GUILL.  &  PERR.  Fl.  Sentg.  Tent.  I.  128  Vulgo  dici- 
tur  Touloucouna  ab  incolis. . .  On  obtient  par  expression  de 
ses  amandes  une  huile  fixe  connue  dans  le  pays  sous  le  nom 
d'Huile  dc  Touloucouna.]  1866  Treas.  Bot.  221  Carapa 
guineensis  is  a  native  of  Senegal,  and  scarcely  differs  from 
the  last  [C.  guianensis,  the  source  of  Carap  or  Crab  oil). 
Its  seeds  yield  Tallicoonah  or  Coondi  oil,  which,  besides 
being  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  Crab  oil,  is  employed 
as  a  purgative  and  anthelmintic. 

Tallied  (tarlid),  ///.  a.     [f.  TALLY  a.l  +  -ED  l.] 

1 1.  Cut,  scored,  marked.  06s. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  486/1  Talyyd,  talliatus,  dicatus, 
anticopatus. 

2.  Made  to  tally  or  correspond  with  each  other. 

1895  DRIVER  in  Expositor  Oct.  289  It  is  not  sufficient  for 
him  to  show  that  tallied  speeches  can  exhibit  marks  of 
lateness. 

t  Ta'llier.  Cards.  Obs.  Now  only  in  Fr.  form 
tailleur  (ta'yor).  Also  8  talliere,  -ieur.  [Agent-n. 
from  TALLY  z/.3,  and  from  F.  tailler  to  deal  (at 
cards).]  In  rouge-et-noir  and  similar  card-games, 
the  name  of  the  dealer  or  banker. 

1709  Cotton's  Compl.  Gamester  1 78  (Stanf.)  The  Talliere  is 
he  that  keeps  the  Bank.  1715  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Basset, 
table  i  The  Bassette-Table  spread,  the  Tallier  come;.  .Rise, 
pensive  nymph  !  the  tallier  waits  for  you.  1793  Faro  * 
Rouge  et  Noir,  Tailleur..  .The  dealer,  either  the  Danker  or 
a  person  he  has  employed  to  deal.  1794  Sporting  Mag. 
IV.  43  The  office  of  the  tallieur  is  to  deal  and  settle  the 
game  of  the  punters  on  each  side  of  him.  1815  HOR.  SMITH 
Gai.  ft  Grav.  II.  243  The  Inspector,  the  Croupier,  the  Tail 
leur.  1877  READE  Woman  Hater  ix,  The  tailleur  dealt, 
and  the  croupier  intoned. 

Tallingite  (tse'liipit).  Min.  [Named  1865 
after  R.  Tailing :  see  -ITE  !.]  Hydrous  chloride  of 
copper,  akin  to  atacamite. 

1865  A.  H.  CHURCH  in  Jrnl.  Cheat.  Soc.  XVIII.  214. 
1865  Athenaeum  25  Mar.  4*26/2  The  new  mineral  Tallingite. 

Tallipat,  -pot,  -put,  var.  of  TALIPOT. 

Tallish  (tg-lij),  a.  [f.  TALL  a.  +  -ISH  1.]  Inclin 
ing  towards  tnllness  ;  rather  tall. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1810)  VI.  xxxvi.  132  He  is  a 
thin,  tallish  man.  1858  MASSON  Milton  (1859)  I.  vi.  467 
According  to  Aubrey,  he  [Waller]  was  of  tallish  and  rather 
slim  make.  l88j  Garden  11  Feb.  90/1  A  big  clump  of 
tallish  trees. 

HTallith  (ts-lib,  ||tal,U-j>).     Also  7-  talith, 

7  talles,  9  talit,  tales.  [Rabb.  Heb.  n\?Q 
talK'p,  with  Spanish  Jews  talit,  Ger.  Jews  tallis, 
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f.  7?®  lala-l,  to  cover,  shelter,  akin  to  A>S  tsala'1, 
to  grow  dark,  whence  tsel,  shade  (H.  Gollancz).] 
The  garment  or  mantle  (in  modern  times  frequently 
assuming  the  form  of  a  scarf)  worn  by  Jews  at 
prayer ;  formerly,  and  in  some  countries  still,  used 
in  place  of  or  in  addition  to  the  canopy  at  weddings, 
i.  e.  to  cover  the  heads  of  bride  and  bridegroom. 

Its  religious  significance  is  solely  derived  from  the 
'  fringes '  attached  to  the  four  corners  in  accordance  with 
Numbers  xv.  38  and  Deut.  xxil  12. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  194  They  call  this  gar. 
ment  Talith.  Ibid.  210  The  Priest  draweth  his  Talla  (a 
large  cloth  made  of  haires)  before  his  eyes,  and  pronounceth 
the  blessing.  1649  PRYNSF.  Df/nurrer  to  Jews'  Remitter 
35  Every  Jew  after  he  is  past  7.  years  of  age,  shall  carry  a  sign 
.  .in  his  chief  garment ;  that  is  to  say  in  form  of  two  Talles 


of  yellow  taflety.     1839  BEATON  tr.  Jems  in  East  I.  v.  152 
Every  one  wore  a  talit.     1842  BONAR  &  WC.Hc.mr.  Mission 


Shem.     189*  ZANGWII.L  Childr.  Ghetto  I.  ii.  62,  I  have  not 
the  wherewithal,  .to  make  him  a  Talith-bag. 

t  Ta'llman.  Obs.  Cant.  [f.  TALL  a.  +  MAN, 
after  HIGHMAX.]  In//.  Dice  loaded  so  as  to  turn 
up  high  numbers. 

1592  KYD  Sol.  ff  Pfrs.  II.  i,  Pist.  Heere  are  tall  men  and 
little  men.  ////.  Hie  men  and  low  men,  thou  wouldst  say. 
1592  Nobody  ff  Someb.  I  ij  b,  Fulloms  and  gourds  ;  heeres 
tall-men  and  low-men. 

Tallliess  (tg-lm's).  [f.  TALL  a.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  tall ;  greatness  of  stature. 

1535  COVERDALK  i  Sam.  xvi.  ^  Loke  not  vpon  his  counte- 
naunce  ner  vpon  the  tallnesse  of  his  person.  1576  FLEMING 
Panopl.  Epist.  276  Poplar  trees,  of  notable  talnesse.  1630  tr. 
Camden's  Hist.  Eliz.  IV.  an.  1592.  41  They  soone  desisted, 
being  terrified  with  the  tallnesse  of  the  ship,  a  1661  FULLEK 
Worthies  (1840)  I.  xxiv.  101  It  plainly  proveth  the  proper- 
ness  of  their  parts,  and  tallness  of  their  industry.  1870 
SPURGEON  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  xliv.  3  What  mattered  the  tall- 
ness  of  the  sons  of  Anak? 

fb.  His  tallness,  humorous  for  'his  highness". 

1656  I.  S.  Picture  Nrui  Courtier  )  An  Emissary,  employed 
by  his  Talnesse  to  ensnare  the  plain-hearted. 

Tallow  (tarlou),  si.  Forms  :  a.  4  talj,  talwgh, 
4-5  talwj,  5  talgh(e ;  Sc.  5-6  talch,  6  tawlche, 
tawche,  tauche,  tawcrit,  6-7  tauch,  7-8  taulch, 
9  taugh.  0.  4  talow;,  4-6  talow(e,  5  talogh, 
-ough,  -owgh,  talwhe,  talwe,  5-6  talugh(e, 
talo,  5-7  tallo,  tallowe,  6-  tallow,  y.  Sc.  5-6 
tallone,  -own1e,  5-7  -on,  -oun(e,  9  dial,  tallau, 
-in.  [ME.  lalj,  talgh,  known  first  in  I4th  c. ; 
corresponds  to  MLG.  talg,  talch,  LG.  talg,  in 
early  mod.Du.  talg,  talch  (i6th  c.),  Du.  talk  fern. 
and  Ger.  talg,  in  1572/a/cimasc. ;  MIcel.  (14  the.) 
tilg,  tilk,  MDa.  (isth  c.)  talgh,  talwli,  MSw. 
talgh(er),  mod.Icel.  tilg,  Norw.,  Da.,  Sw.  talg, 
Norw.  dial,  talg,  taag,  taalg,  tfylg,  Frer.  talg. 

These  forms  indicate  a  common  origin,  but  nowhere  has 
the  word  yet  been  found  before  the  i3th  c.  In  the  Scandi 
navian  langs.  a  great  diversity  of  gender  suggests  that  the 
word  is  borrowed  from  MLG.;  the  ME.  may  have  had  a 
similar  origin,  but  the  parallelism  of  Eng.  sall<nv,  Sc.  sauch, 
— OE.  sealh,  Anglian  salh,  suggests  for  Eng.  tallcnv,  Sc. 
tauch,  an  OE.  *  tealh, "  talit,  =  OLG.  •  talg ,  talh.  Ulterior 
etymology  unknown.] 

1.  The  fat  or  adipose  tissue  of  an  animal,  esp. 
that  which  yields  the  substance  described  in  2  ;  suet. 

a.  1382  WVCLIF  Ecclus.  xlvii.  2  As  tal}  [1388  ynnere  fat- 
nesse]  seuered  fro  the  flesh.  14..  Med.  Receipts  in  Rel. 
Ant.  I.  53  Fresch  talgh  of  a  schepe.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv. 
486/1  Talwhe  (Pynson  talowe),  cepum.  15 . .  Aberdeen  Regr. 
XXI.(Jam.),Scheiptawcht&nolttawcht.  1871  WADDELL/"*. 
in  Scottis  xvii.  to  They're  theekit  about  wi'  their  ain  taugh. 

ft.  1382  WYCLIF  Exod.  xxiii.  18  [Thow]shal  not  leeue  the 
talowa,  of  my  solempnete  vntq  the  morwen.  c  1400  Lan. 
francs  Cirurg.  60  Take  schepis  talow  \li.  M.  MS.  schepys 
talw?].  c  I4«  r'oc- '"  Wr.-Wulcker  660/37  Hoc  stpum,  tallo. 
1486  Bk,  of  St.  Albans  Fij,  AH  beestis  that  beere  talow 
and  stonde  vpright.  1518  Cov.  I.eet  Bk.  663  That  no  bocher 
sell  eny  of  his  tallowe  aboue  ij  s.  the  ston.  1613  MARKHAM 
Eng.  Husb.  n.  n.  vii.  (1635)  90  Hee  feeds  fast,  and  his  tallow 
wonderfully  increaseth.  1787  HUNTER  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXVII.  389  Ruminating  animals  have  that  species  of  fat 
called  tallow.  1897  G.  H.  CLARK  in  Outing  (U.S.)  XXIX. 
338/1  A  much  needed  lunch  of  delicious  reindeer  tallow. 
1 1>.  ff,  '  Fatness ',  richness.  Obs. 

£1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  104  For  bei  [prelatis]  ben  so 
chokid  wib  talow  of  worldly  goodis. 

2.  A  substance  consisting  of  a  somewhat  hard 
animal  fat  (esp.  that  obtained  from  the  parts  about 
the  kidneys  of  ruminating  animals,  now  chiefly  the 
sheep  and  ox),  separated  by  melting  and  clarifying 
from  the  membranes,  etc.,  naturally  mixed  with  it ; 
used  for  making  candles  and  soap,  dressing  leather, 
and  other  purposes.     In  quot.  1590,  dripping. 

a,  13..  CoerdcL.  1552  And  wex  sumdel  caste  thertoo, 
Talwgh  and  grese  menge  alsoo.  £1350  Usages  Winchester 
in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  359  Euerych  sellere  of  grece  and  of 
smere  and  of  talw}.  1:1440  tr.  Pallad.  on  llusb.  I.  444 
Thorgh  the  ston,  yf  that  thj  water  synkc,  Take  picche  & 
talgh,  as  need  is  the  lo  spende.  1449  Aberdeen  R'gr. 
(1844)  I.  402  That  na  man  by  talch  mar  than  may  suffice  his 
houss.  14..  WlS.aifKxMtcrCanterar.c.iiinScolchActs 
(1844)  I.  App.iv.  700/1  pai  suldgif  bair  lethir  gude  oyle  and 
taulch  (1609  SKENK  tauch].  1505  Burgh  Kec.  Edinb.  (1869) 
I.  107  It  is.. forbidden  that  any  maner  of  persoiln  melt  or 
ryndc  lhair  tawkhe  in  fore  housis  on  the  hie  gain.  1544 


TALLOW. 

Aberdeen  Regi:  I.  207  Selling  of  tauch.  1548  Burgh  Kec. 
Edinb.  II.  141  [To]  by  na  kitchein  fie  nor  paynsche  tawcbe. 

ft.  1391  Karl  Derby's  Exped.  (Camden)  71  Pro  grees  et 
talowe.  .emptis  ibidem.  1413  Pil%r.  Sowle  (Caxton)u.  Ixi. 
(1859)  58  Wax  smelleth  wors  after  it  is  quenchid,  than  doth 
onytalowe.  1496  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  K//(i896)  177  Talowgh. 
Also  payed  . .  for  Dec  weight  Talowe.  1529  Sitpplic.  l» 
King (E.E.T.S.)  32  A  candell  (which  for  lacke  of  talowe.. 
can  not  geue  light).  1341  Lane.  Wills  (Chetham  Soc.)  I. 
81  Hole  cakes  of  rendred  tallow.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err. 
HI.  ii.  100  Her  ragges  and  the  Tallow  in  them,  will  bume  a 
Poland  Winter.  1623  WHITBOURNE  Newfoundland  98 
Diuersities  of  the  ground,  .that  hath  come  in  the  Tallo,  on 
the  end  of  the  Lead.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  S.V.,  There  are 
scarce  any  animals  but  a  sort  of  Tallow  may  be  prepared 
from.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts,  etc.,  Tallotu.  .of  the  ox  consists 
of  76  parts  of  stearine,  and  24  of  oleine.  1884  Harper's  Mag. 
July  299/1  '  Prime  '  tallow  is  made  from  the  kidney  and  caul 
fat  only,  while  '  regular'  tallow  is  made  from  the  other  fat, 
bones,  and  trimmings. 

•y.  1482  in  Charters,  etc.  Edinb.  (1871)  169  Buttir,  vynagir, 
flesch,  or  tallone.  1497  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scotl.  \.  349 
Item  for  xxiij  pund  of  talloune  to  Mons.  1498  Reg.  Privy 
Seal  Scotl.  I.  23/1  Gold,  siluer,  tallon  and  al  uther  gudis 
that  ar  forbiddin  to  be  had  furth  of  the  realme.  1529  Rec. 
Edinb.  (1871)  6  At  na  candilmakir  melt  thair  tallone  on  the 
foirgait.  1542  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scotl.  VIII.  77  For 
viij  dusane-.girthis  putt  upon  the  talloun  punscheoms. 

3.  Applied  to  various  kinds  of  grease  or  greasy 
substances,  e.  g.  those  obtained  from  plants.    Min 
eral  tallow  =  HATCHKTTITE:  see  MINERAL  a.  5. 

1745  P.  THOMAS  Jrnl.  Ansons  Voy.  185  Of  all  the  Trees 
that  grow  in  China,  that  which  produces  Tallow  is  in  my 
Opinion  the  most  surprizing.     1860  [see  IJAYUKKRY  2]. 
b.  (See  quot.)  local. 

1876  WOODWARD Gcol.Eng.  <y  Wales  vii.  185  Beautiful  plu 
mose  stalactites  are  often  found  in  the  fissures  of  the  rock, 
and  are  called  by  the  workmen,  .tallow. 

4.  Elliptical  for  TALLOW  CANDLK. 

1823  Blacks.  .V<ii,'.  XIII.  97  A  little  pair  of  tallows  un- 
snuffed  before  him. 

5.  altrib.  and  Comb.  a.  atlrib.  Made  or  consist 
ing  of  tallow,  as  tallow-ball,  -cake,  -dip  (DirjA.  7), 
-grease,  -soap ',    of,   pertaining  to,  containing,    or 
dealing  in  tallow,  as  tallow-can,  -crap  (CHAP  sh.^  3), 
•cup,  -leaf  (l^E\Y  sli.  9),  -light,  -man.    b.  objective, 
instrumental,    similative,    etc.,    as    tallow-boiler, 
-melter;     tallow-caked    (obs.),    -coloured,    -fined, 
-lighted,  -lite,  -pale,  -while  adjs. 

1856  KANK  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xxxii.  448  A  few  rats  chopped 
up  and  frozen  into  the  *tallow-balls.  1907  Westin.  Gaz. 
lo  Dec.  9/2  The  'tallow-boiler,  the  soap  manufacturer,  and 
a  vast  number  of  other  dependent  trades  have  been  hard  hit. 
1599  Wt'St  Riding  Sessions  Rolls  (Vorks.  Rec.  Series  III.) 
135  One  'tallowe  cake . . felonice  cepit.  1577  tr.  Kullingfrs 
Decades  (1592)  165  With  face  of  *tallow  caked  hew.  1877 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mcch.,  *  Tallctv-can,  a  vessel  to  hold  melted 
tallow  for  lubricating  purposes.  1822  SCOTT  Nigel  x,  His 
cheek  was  still  pale  and  *tallow-coloured  as  before.  1828 
Craven  Gloss.,  •Tallmu-crnps,  the  refuse  or  cracklings  of 
tallow  or  hog's  lard,  after  being  rendered.  1863  HOLME  LEE 
Annie  Warteigh  1 1 1. 224  To  eat  us  out  o'  house  an' home,  an' 
keep  Magsie  doing  for  iver  wi'  biscuit,  an'  tallow-crap.  1877 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *TaUmu-cup,  a  lubricating  device  for 
journal-boxes,  etc., in  which  tallow  is  employed  as  the  lubri 
cant.  1833  G.  A.  McCALL  Lett.fr.  Frontiers  (1868)  274,  I 
set  down  the  *tallow-dip  upon  the  table.  1768  TLXKEK  Lt. 
Nat.  (1834)  I.  640  The  unhappy  negro.. is  thrown  into  a 
stinking  hold,  kept  upon  rotten  pease  besmeared  over  with 
*tallow  grease.  1824  MACTAGGART  Gallo-.'id.  E ncycl.  s.  v., 
When  an  ox  or  a  sheep  has  a  gude  'tallow-leaf,  it  is  con 
sidered  to  have  fed  weel,  and  to  be  deep  on  the  rib.  1633 
P.  FLETCHER  Purple  Isl.  VH.  xxxvii,  'Tallow  lights  live 
glitt'ring,  stinking  die.  1825  CONSTABLE  in  Lockhart  Scott 
Ixii,  I  have  hitherto  been  thinking  only  of  the  wax  lights, 
but  before  I'm  a  twelvemonth  older  I  shall  have  my  hand 
upon  the  tallow.  1879  G.  J.  ROMANES  in  19/7*  Cent.  Sept. 
401  The  'tallow-lighted  blackness  of  our  mines.  1843  R.  J. 
GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  Med.  xxv.  326  Frequently  they  were 
combined  with  small  "tallow-like  slouj-hs  of  the  mucous 
membrane  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  1860  EMERSON 
Coud,  Life,  lleauty  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  435,  I  have  noticed  a 
block  of  spermaceti  lying  about,  .mantelpieces  for  twenty 
years.., simply  because  the  tallowman  gave  it  theform  of  a 
rabbit.  1815  Chron.  in  Ann.  Kfg.  34/2  A  very  alarming  fire 
broke  out  at  Mr.  Dunkin's,  *tallow-melter,  in  Aldersgate 
Street.  IS9*  GOSSON  Pitas.  Quippcs  Upst.  Gentlnu.  98  in 
Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV.  254  But  on  each  wight  now  are  they  scene, 
The  "tallow-pale,  the  browning-bay.  1906  Daily  Chron. 
23Oct  5/2  The  use  of  the  old-fashioned  "tallow  soaps.  1853 
KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xxxiv.  303  His  nose  was  •tallow-white. 
C.  Special  Combs. :  tallow-berry,  the  edible 
fruit  of  a  small  malpighiaceous  tree  (Byrsonima 
luciila)  of  the  West  Indies  and  Florida  Keys ; 
also  called  glamberry  (Cent.  Diet.  1891);  also, 
the  tree;  tallow-out  a. ,-  tallow-toppcJ ;  tallow- 
drop,  chiefly  altrib.,  describing  a  style  of  cutting 
precious  stones,  by  which  one  side  is  made  smooth 
and  convex,  the  other  similarly  convex,  or  flat,  or 
concave;  tallow-gourd,  an  E.  Indian  climbing  cu- 
ctirbitaceotis  plant,  Benincasa  cert/era  (B.  hispida), 
so  called  from  the  waxy  substance  which  exudes 
from  its  fruit  when  ripe;  also  called  wax-gourd, 
white  gourd ;  tallow-loaf,  t  (a)  a  lump  of  tallow; 
alsoyf?'. ;  (i)  atlrib.  applied  to  a  kind  of  cabbage  (cf. 
LOAF  sb.  5),  also  called  DRUMHEAD  (4) ;  tallow- 
nut,  a  thorny  tree,  Ximenia  americana  (N.O. 
Olacacese),  native  of  tropical  America,  bearing  a 
plum-like  fruit  containing  a  white  seed  or  '  nut ' ; 
also  called  HOO-PLUM,  MOUNTAIN-/>/K/«  ;  tallow- 
nutmeg,  a  species  of  nutmeg-tree,  Afyristiea 
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sebifera,  native  of  tropical  S.  America,  whose  seed 
yields  a  concrete  oil  known  as  American  nutmeg- 
oil,  or  virola-tallow ;  tallow-oil,  oil  expressed 
from  tallow ;  tallow-shrub,  a  N.  American 
shrub,  Myrica  cerifcrat  also  called  BAYBEBEY  (2), 
CANDLKBEKRY  (a),  or  wax-myrtle,  whose  fruit 
yields  a  wax-like  substance  (bayberry  tallow)  used 
for  candles ;  tallow-top,  a  precious  stone  cut  in 
tallow-drop  fashion ;  also  attrib. ;  hence  tallow- 
topped  adj. ;  tallow- wood,  a  large  Australian  tree, 
Eucalyptus  microcorys,  which  yields  a  very  hard 
greasy  wood.  See  also  TALLOW  CANDLE,  -CHAND 
LER,  etc. 

1855  tr.  Labartc's  Arts  Mid.  Ages  iv.in  *Talloiv-cut^\\z.\. 
is,  rounded  and  polished,  in  a  convex  shape,  like  the  modern 
carbuncle.  1898  Athcnaum  17  Sept.  391/2  A  stone  cut 
en  cabochon — or  tallow-cut,  as  the  old  term  had  it.  1798 
GREVILLE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVIII.  411  Stonesvof  the 
common  India  polish  and  form,  en  cabochon^  which  is  often 
called  "tallow  drop,  from  the  French ..  term  goutte  de  snif. 
1801  KIPLING  Nnulahka  vi.  It's  a  tallow-drop  emerald. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  377/2  A  *Talghe  lafe  (A.  A  Tallow  lafe), 
congiarium.  1596  NASHE  Sajffron-Walden  Wks.  (Grosart) 
III.  183  The  verie  guts  and  garbage  of  his  Note-book  he 
hath  put  into  this  tallow  loafe.  1780  Lett,  fy  Pap,  Bath 
Soc.  I.  17  The  sort  principally  raised  is  the  tallow-loaf,  or 
drum-head  cabbage.  1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.Agric.  II. 
682  Known  in  some  districts  by  the  name  of  the  tallow  loaf 
cabbage.  1891  Cent.  Diet,,  "Tallow-nut.  ^Tallow-nutmeg. 
1866  Treas.  Bat.,  *Tallow-shrub,  Myrica  cerifera.  1884 
K.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  fy  Clockm.  208  Finishers  generally  use 
the  old  English  screw  head  tool  for  producing  the  beautiful 
'  *tallow  top '  screws  used  in  English  work.  1865  EMANUEL 
Diamonds,  etc.  144  The  old  English  expression,  "tallow- 
topped,  which  means  cut,  not  in  facets,  but  with  a  flat  or 
hollow  base,  and  a  smooth  convex  top.  1889  J.  H.  MAIDEN 
Usff.  Plants  Australia  493  In  Queensland  it  is  known  as 
'  Peppermint '...  But  its  almost  universal  name  is  *Tallcw 
Wood..  .Used  ..for  flooring,  e.g.  in  ball-rooms.  1897  frlel~ 
bourne  Argus  22  Feb.  5/4  (Morris)  That  the  New  South 
Wales  black  butt  and  tallow  wood  were  the  most  durable 
and  noiseless  woods  for  street-paving. 

Ta'llow,  V.     Forms  :  see  prec,     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  smear  or  anoint  with  tallow ;    to 
grease  (formerly  esp.  the  bottom  of  a  ship  or  boat). 

a  1400-50  Alexander  4208  Quen  it  [a  barge]  was  done., 
pickid  &  taloghid.  1463  Mann.  <y  Househ.  Exj>. '  Roxb.)  220 
To  the  schypmen  that  talluyd  the  shyp  boot,  vj.  d.  for  wyne. 
c  1490 Promp.  Parr.  486/1  (MS.  A)Talwyn  (Pynson  talowyn), 
sefo.  1495  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  225  Talowe  occu 
pied  aboughttalowying of  theseidship.  1497  Ace.  Ld.  High 
Treas.  Scotl,  \.  378  Item,  for  pyk  to  hir  and  to  talloune 
hir.  1530  PALSGR.  752/1  Tallowe  your  shyppe  or  you  go,  it 
shall  fort  her  you  mocheon  your  waye.  1589  WARNER  Alb. 

T±ng.,  Prose  Add.  (1612)  336  Commaund.  .that  thy  Shippes 
be secretlycalked, tallowed, ballaced.  i7o6E.\V*ARD  Wooden 
World  Diss.  (1708)  84  There's  near  as  much  Stuffdrops  from 
his  Carcase  every  Day,  as  would  tallow  the  Ship's  Bottom. 
1806  PIKE  Sources  Mississ.  (1810)  89  Tallowed  my  boats 
with  our  candles  and  launched  them.  1886  J.  K.  JEROME 
Idle  Thoughts  vii,  I . .  tallowed  my  nose,  and  went  to  bed. 
t  b.  intr.  (for  refl.}  Obs. 

1666  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  28/3  The  Forrester  having  washed 
and  tallowed  here,  is  gone  to  her  station.  1720  DE  FOE 
Capt.  Singleton  xiv.  (1840)  240  The  sloop  washed  and 
tallowed  also. 

2.  a.  intr.  Of  cattle,  etc. :  To  form,  produce,  or 
yield  tallow. 

a  171*  LISLE  Husb.  (1752)  262  Old  cows  generally  tallowed 
best  withinside.  /&'</.,  Very  rarely  [for  a  young  cow]  to 
tallow  well  on  the  inside.  1796  BURKE  Let.  Noble  Ld.  Wks. 
VIII.  63  Their  only  question  will  be. .how  he  [the  Duke 
of  Bedford]  cuts  up?  how  he  tallows  in  the  cawl  or  on  the 
kidneys?  a  1843  SOUTHEY  Comm.-fil.  Bk.  (1851)  IV.  400/2 
[Cattle]  famous  for . .  tallowing  within  in  the  first  degree. 

b.  trans.  To  cause  (cattle,  etc.)  to  form  tallow; 
to  fatten.  (Cf.  TALLOWED  2.) 

1765  Museum  Rust.  IV.  xliv.  190  The  largest  pasture  .. 
will  neither  skin  nor  tallow,  or,  in  other  words,  is  fit  for 
nothing  but  young  stock.  1828  WEBSTER,  Tallow, ..  to  cause 
to  have  a  large  quantity  of  tallow ;  as,  to  tallow  sheep. 

Hence  Ta'llowing  vbl.  sb.  and  ppL  a. 

1495  [see  sense  i],     1828  in  WEBSTER. 

Ta'llOW  candle^/'.   A  candlemade  of  tallow. 

1452  in  Berksy  Bucks  <V  Oxon  Archaeol.  Jrnl.  Oct.  (1903) 
78  Item  for  j  Ib.  &  a  hafe  of  talowcandelL.j  d.  ob.  1496-7 
Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  33  Item,  iiij  Candylstykes  of  laton 
with  braunches  for  Talough  candell.  1545  in  Shropsh. 
Parish  Documents  ( 1903)  79  For  talo  candy llys.  1660  BOYLE 
New  Exf,  Phys.  Meek.  x.  74  We  took  a  Tallow-Candle  of 
such  a  size  that  eight  of  them  make  about  a  pound.  1886 
RUSKIN  Prxterita  I.  vii.  220  My  parents ..  used  only  tallow 
candles  in  plated  candlesticks. 

Hence  Tallow-candle  v.  (itonce-'wd.)^  trans,  to 
smear  or  rub  with  a  tallow  candle. 

1894  BLACKMORE  Perlycross  48  The  nap  of  his  old  velvet- 
coat  where  a  wicked  boy  had  tallow-candled  it. 

f  Tallow  catch.  Obs.  A  phrase  applied  in 
Shakspere  (so  in  quartos  and  folios)  to  FalstafT,  as 
a  very  fat  man. 

By  Hanmer  taken  as  -  tallow  ketch  '  tub  of  tallow  ':  see 
ketch '  tub  or  barrel ',  a  Gloucestershire  and  West-of- Eng  land 
word,  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  By  Johnson  explained  as  tallow 
keech  '  lump  or  mass  of  tallow  '  (see  KF.ECH  sb.\  an  explana 
tion  adopted  by  Steevens,  See  notes  in  critical  editions. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  n.  iv.  252  Prince.  Thou  Knotty- 
paled  Foole,  thou  Horson  obscene  greasie  Tallow  Catch. 

Ta-llow-cha  ndler.  [See  CHANDLER  2.] 
One  whose  trade  is  to  make  or  sell  tallow  candles. 

1406  Close  Roll  7  Hen.  IV  b,  Simon  atte  Holke,  Talogh- 
chaundeler.  1431  Col.  Pat.  Rolls  9  Hen.  VI  96  Henry 
Pollard,  citizen  and  talghchaundeler  of  London,  c  1515 
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Cocke  LorelFs  B.  g  Talowe  chaundelers,  hostelers,  and 
glouers.  1683  TRYON  Way  to  Health  595  Neither  does  a 
Tallow  -Chandler  smell  those  horrible  Scents  and  pernicious 
Fumes  that  old  Tallow  sends  forth  when  it  is  melted,  a  1763 
LD,  GRANVILLE  in  Boswell  Johnson  an.  1780,  A  letter,  ex 
pressed  in  terms  not  good  enough  for  a  tallow-chandler  to 
have  used.  1876  L.  STEPHEN  Hist.  Eng.  Th.  iSM  C.  I. 
in.  v.  163  He  was  early  apprenticed  to  a  tallow-chandler. 

Hence  Tall  ow-cha*ndle  ring,  also  Tallow- 
cha'nd.ling'  (cf.  market-gardening),  the  operation 
or  business  of  a  tallow-chandler. 

1837-8  THACKERAY  Yellowplush  Corr.  i,  Her  father  being 
a  hankrup  in  the  tallow-chandlering  way.  1876  L.  STEPHEN 
Hist.  Eng.  Th.  \ZtJt  C.  I.  111.  v.  163  The  exception  to  his 
tallow-chandling  was  a  short  residence  with  Sir  Joseph. 

Ta'llow-cha  ndlery.     [f.  prec.  :  see  -EBT.] 

a.  The   business   or  trade  of  a   tallow-chandler. 

b.  The  place  of  work  of  a  tallow-chandler. 

1864  in  WEBSTER,  1866  Routledgets  Every  Boy's  Ann, 
71  His  own  tallow-chandlery  business. 

Tallowed  (tse-l^ud),  a.  Forms:  see  TALLOW 
j&  [f.  TALLOW  sb,  and  v.  +  -ED.] 

1.  Smeared  or  anointed  with  tallow,  greased  :  said 
esp.  of  a  ship's  bottom. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  486/2  Talwyd,  cefiatus.  15x3 
DOUGLAS  sEneis  ix.  ii.  97  The  tallownit  burdis  kest  a  pyky 
low  [  =  the  tallowed  boards  emitted  a  pitchy  flame],  a  1547 
SURREY  *£?««£/  1  v.  (1557)  Fj  b,  Now  fleetesthe  talowedkele. 
1716  Land.  Gas.  No.  5412/2  A  clean-tallowed  French  Snow. 
1804  NELSON  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1846)  VI.  283  She  would 
require  a  clean  tallowed  bottom  every  six  weeks. 

f  2.  Of  cattle,  etc.  :  (Well)  furnished  with  fat  or 
tallow  ;  in  grease.  Obs. 

1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  57  And  se  the  oxe  haue  a  greate 
codde,..for  than  it  shulde  seme,  that  they  shuld  be  we! 
talowed.  1613  MARKHAM  Eng,  Husbandman  n.  n.  vii.  (1635) 
81  A..signe  that  the  beast  is  very  well  tallowed  within. 

Ta'llower.  rare-0,  [f.  TALLOW  sb.  and  v.  + 
-ER1.]  (See  quots.) 

1828  WEBSTER,  Tall&wer,  an  animal  disposed  to  form 
tallow  internally.  Cyc*  i88«^n.viB(Annanaue),7Vf/2ii«wr, 
a  tallow-chandler. 

Ta'llow-face.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  A  pale, 
yellowish-white  face  ;  hence,  a  person  having  such 
a  face  :  a  term  of  contempt. 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  fy  Jnl.  in.  v.  158  Out  you  baggage, 
You  tallow  face.  1616  R.  C.  Times'  Whistle  v.  2237  O, 
'tis  Fumoso  with  the  tallow-face.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Trav.  (ed.  2)  127  The  entrance,  .neer  which  is  hung  a 
mirrour  whether  to  admire  their  tallow  faces  in,  or  internal 
deformities,  I  know  not. 

So  Ta'llow-faced  a.t  having  a  tallow-face. 

1592  GREENE  Disput.^  etc.  17  The  Paynters  coulde  not.. 
rnalce  away  theyr  Vermiglion,  if  tallowe  facde  whoores  vsde 
it  not  for  their  cheekes.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  in.  ii. 
iv.  i.  (1651)  519  Every  Lover  admires  his  Mistress,  though 
she  be.  .pale,  red,  yellow,  land,  tallow-faced.  1681  W, 
ROBRRTSON  Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  446  A  deformed,  thin, 
tallow-faced  fellow,  he  looks  like  a  Ghost.  1883  STEVEN 
SON  Treas.  fsl.  n.  viii,  It  was  the  tallow-faced  man. 

Tailowiness.  [f.  TALLOWY  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  tallowy. 

1832  S.  WARREN  Diary  Physic.  I.xiii.  291  The  tallowiness 
of  her  complexion. 

Tallowish.  (tarl0u,ij),  a.  [f.  TALLOW  sb.+ 
-ISH  l  2.]  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  tallow  ; 
tallow-like,  tallowy. 


1552  HULOET,  Tallowyshe,  or  lyke  to  tallow,  seufasus. 
1598  FLORIO,  iSfMtfftw,  fattie,  lardie,  greasie,  tallowish. 
1731  MEDLEV  Kolberis  Cape  G.  Hope  II.  65  The  Fat  [of 
Cape  sheep]  is  not  so  tallowish  as  that  of  European  M  utton  ; 
and  the  poorer  Sort..  use  it  in  the  Place  of  Butter.  1838 
GRANVILLE  Spas  Germ.  378  The  cheeks,  formerly  tallowish 
and  safTrony,  became  ruddy. 

Tallow  keech,  ketch.  :  see  TALLOW  CATCH. 

Ta*llow-tree:.  A  name  given  to  various  trees 
yielding  substances  resembling  tallow  ;  spec.  a. 
Stillingia  sebiferat  a  euphorbiaceous  tree  of  China, 
cultivated  also  in  India  and  the  warmer  parts  of 
America  for  the  fatty  covering  of  its  seeds  ;  b. 
Pentadesma  butyracea,  a  guttiferous  tree  of  Sierra 
Leone,  also  called  butter  and  tallow  tree  (BUTTER 
J/>.15);  c.  Valeria  indica  (N.O.  Dipterocarpactx) 
of  Malabar  ;  d.  =  tallow-wood^  (TALLOW  sb.  5  c). 

1704  PETIVER  Gazophyl.  iv.  xxxiv,  Ricinus  Chinensis 
Sebifera  ..  China  Tallow-tree.  1851  Art  Jntl.  lllustr. 
Catal.  it.  p.  vi/i  The  tallow-tree  of  China,  the  seeds 
of  which  furnish  a  fatty  matter  manufactured  ..  into 
candles,  c  1865  LETHEBY  in  Circ.  Sc.  I,  95/1  A  solid  oil.  . 
is  obtained  from  the  tallow-tree  of  Java  —  probably  a  species 
of  Bassia.  1887  MOLONEY  Forestry  W.  A/r.  279  Butter  or 
Tallow  tree  of  West  Africa  (Pentadesma  butyracea^  Don). 
—Fruits  yield  a  yellow  greasy  juice  when  cut,  which  is 
mixed  by  the  Negroes  with  their  food. 

Tallowy  (tse-10",i),  a.  Also  Sc.  taughy.  [f. 
TALLOW  sb.  +  -Y.] 

1.  Having  the  nature  or  properties  of  tallow  ; 
sebaceous. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  486/1  Talwy,  ceposits.  1530  PALSGR. 
327/1  Talowye,  grasseux.  1594  T.  B.  La.  Primaud.  Fr. 
Acad.  n.  112  Oyle,orsome  other  tallowy  and  moyst  matter. 
1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  8  June,  The  tallowey  rancid 
mass  called  butter.  1904  FARKER  Garden  Asia  130  The 
tallowy  noisomeness  of  the  temple  smells. 
b.  Smeared  with  tallow  ;  greasy. 

1867  N.  MACLEOD  Starling  xxiv,  I  assure  you  he  has  a 
taughy  fleece  to  scoor  in  this  parish  ! 

2.  Resembling  tallow  in  colour  or  complexion. 
1832  [implied  in  TALLUVVISI  ss],  1847  LE  FANU  T.  O'Brien 
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170  A  tallowy  sensual  face.  1883  STEVENSON  Treas.  Itf. 
i.  ii,  He  was  a  pale,  tallowy  creature.  1899  Allbutt  sSy^t. 
Kled.  VIII.  677  The  integument  became  dense,  tallowy  in 
colour  and  otherwise  changed. 

3.   Of  a  beast :  Abounding  in  tallow,  fat. 

1495  Trevisas  Earth.  DC  P.  R.  ix.  xix.  (W.  de  W.)  357  In 
Nouembie  beestes  wexen  fatte  and  talowy  and  namely 
swyne.  18x8  Blackw.  Mag.  III.  528  The  bullock,  .lays 
himself  down,  with  a  lengthening  groan,  once  more  into  hi? 
tallowy  laziness. 

Tally  (tse'li),  j£.l  Forms:  5-6  taly(e,  6 
tallye,  tallee,  tale,  6-7  talie,  tallie,  talle,  7-9 
talley,6-tally.  [In  isthc.  talye  =  AF.  (i4thc.) 
tallie  —  Anglo-L.  taka^talia,  Az///<7,in  same  sense, 
L.  talea,  cutting,  rod,  stick.  The  doublet  taille> 
tailet  TAIL  sb.-t  from  French  tattle,  was  in  earlier 
use,  and  did  not  become  obsolete  till  I7th  c.] 

1.  A  stick  or  rod  of  wood,  usually  squared, 
marked  on  one  side  with  transverse  notches  repre 
senting  the  amount  of  a  debt  or  payment  The 
rod  being  cleft  lengthwise  across  the  notches,  the 
debtor  and  creditor  each  retained  one  of  the  halves, 
the  agreement  or  tallying  of  which  constituted 
legal  proof  of  the  debt,  etc.  Cf.  TAIL  sb*  4. 

[1189  (Aug.)  GERVASE  OF  CANT.  Op.  Hist.  (Rolls)  I.  453 
Videlicet  ut  conventus  Monachos  tresvel  quatuor  ad  custo- 
dicndas  villas  ordinaret,  qui  redditibus  omnibus  thesaurariisa 
conventu  constitutes  per  taleas  responderent.  1203  in  Placit. 
Abbrev.  (1811)  38/2  Eustacius  . .  inde  producit  sectam  et 
talltam  ostendit  quam  fecerunt.  1321-2  Rolls  of  Par  It.  \. 
401/1  llloques  pristrent  des  biens  ..  pur  lour  sustenaunce 
saunz  paiement  fere  ou  tallie  al  gardeyn  du  dit  leu,] 

c  1440  Promp.  Parr.  486/1  Taly,  or  talye, ..talia,  tallia. 
1545  BRINKLOW  Compl.  vi.  (1874)  19  Ye  shal  not  haue  hir 
redy  mony  neyther,  but  a  taly.  1352  HULOET,  Talye  or 
tale  vsed  in  receypte,  tessera,,  .tcsserula, ..dimin.  a  lyttle 
or  shorte  tallye.  1557  Order  of  Hospitalls  H  ij.The  Tallyes 
of  the  same  Baker  and  Biuer  shalbe  in  the  custodie  and 
keping  of  the  Thresorer.  a  1628  PRESTON  New  Covt.  (1634) 
323  There  is  a  law  in  the  mind  within,  answerable  to  the 
law  of  God  without ; . .  it  answers  as  Tallie  answers  to  Tallie. 
1756  Gentl.  Mag.  XXVI.  606/1  Harry,  who  ought  to  have 
minded  the  Tallies  of  the  milk-score.  1790  PALEY  Horat 
Paul,  xiv,  It  is  like  comparing  the  two  parts  of  a  cloven 
tally.  1881  WHITEHEAD  Hops  62  In  some  cases  the  very  old 
fashioned  method  prevails  of  cutting  notches  upon  wooden 
tallies,  one  part  kept  by  the  picker,  the  counterpart  by  the 
measurer. 

b.  Such  a  cloven  rod,  as  the  official  receipt 
formerly  given  by  the  Exchequer  for  a  tax,  tallage, 
etc.  paid,  or  in  acknowledgement  of  a  loan  to  the 
sovereign, 

[1166  Pipe  Roll  12  Hen,  II  (1888)  2  Et  x.  Ii.  in  it  talliis. 
1178  Dialogns  de  Scaccario  v,  Quid  ad  factorem  talc-arum. 
1284  Provis.  Exch.  (St.  Rec.  Comm.  I.  69/1),  Omnes  illi  qui 
habeiu  tallias  de  scaccario  de  debitis  suis  vel  aniecessorum 
suorum.]  a  1604  HANMKR  Chron.  Irel.  (1633)  208  Cal- 
magh  burnt  all  the  rolles  and  tallyes  of  that  co untie. 
1626  CHAS.  I  in  Buccleuch  MSS.  {Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I. 
264  Acquittances  to  be  given  you,  which  shall  be  your 
warrant  for  striking  tallies  and  for  repayment  hereafter. 
a  1692  POLLEXFEN  Disc.  Trade  (1697)  70  When  any  Tax  or 
Imposition  is  granted  by  Parliament,  Tallies,  Exchequer 
Notes  or  Bills,  issued  put  upon  the  same,  for  the  supplying 
of  the  Government  with  Ready  Money  till  the  Duties  be 
paid.  1697  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3328/4  Lost,  .a  Talley  of  300  L 
on  Wines  and  Tobacco,  Dated  the  nth  of  March,  1695, 
No.  2329.  1738  Hist.  Crt.  Exchcq.  v.  91  To  pay  in  their 
Rents  into  the  Exchequer,  and  take  1  allies  from  thence. 
1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  11.  ii.  (1869)  I.  319  In  1696,  tallies 
had  been  at  forty,  and  fifty,  and  sixty  per  cent,  discount, 
and  bank  notes  at  twenty  per  cent.  1847  J.  FRANCIS  Hist. 
Bank  Eng.  iv.  59  Tallies  lay  bundled  up  like  Bath  faggots 
in  the  hands  of  brokers,  and  stock-jobbers.  1848  WHARTON 
Law  Lex.  s.v.,  The  use  of  tallies  in  the  Exchequer  was 
abolished  by  23  Geo.  Ill  c.  82,  and  the  old  tallies  were 
ordered  to  be  destroyed  by  4  &  5  Wm.  IV  c.  1 5.  1896  ANSON 
Lavj  <$•  Cust,  Constit.  n.  vii.  n.  i.  329  note  2,  In  1834.  .orders 
were  given  to  destroy  the  tallies.  They  were  used  as  fuel 
in  the  stoves  which  warmed  the  Houses  of  Parliament;  they 
overheated  the  flues  and  burned  down  the  Houses. 

f  C.  Tally  of  pro  (i.  e.  pro,  for  or  in  favour  of 
some  one),  tally  of  sol  (i.  e.  solutumt  paid)  :  see 
quot.  1843.  Obs* 

1691  W.  LOWNDES  Ace,  Revenue  Eng.  88  (MS.)  The 
Tally  of  Pro  called  also  the  Tally  of  Assignement  Imports 
on  the  same  Stick  both  a  Receipt  and  payment.  1696 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3157/4  Lost  ..a  Tally  of  Pro,  dated  the 
iSth  of  May  1695,  in  the  Name  of  John  Richards,  Esq; 
for  300!.  struck  on  the  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty  s 
Hereditary  and  Temporary  Revenues  of  Excise.  Ibid* 
No.  3244/4  Lost  a  Talley  of  lool.  upon  the  Temporal  Excise, 
struck  the  5th  of  Aug.  1696,  pro  Edvardo  Nicholas.  1697 
Ibid*  No.  3308/4  Lost..,  a  Talley  of  Pro  No.  90.  struck' 
Aug.  6,  1696,  in  the  Name  of  Edward  Nicholas  Esq  ;  for 


ipon  the  burph 
on  Malt.  1843  Fourth  Rep.  Def>.  Kpr.  App.  n.  166  The 
Tally  of  Sot . .  whereon  the  word  sot  was  written,  to  show 
that  the  money.. had  been  paid  into  the  Exchequer.  Ibid.t 
The  Tally  of  Pro.,  operated  as  a  modern  cheque  on  a  banker, 
being  given  forth  m  payment  from  the  Exchequer,  as  a  charge 
upon  some  public  accountant,  for  him  to  pay  the  sum 
expressed  thereon,  out  of  the  revenues  in  his  hands.  1896 
ANSON  Law  <£•  Cust.  Constit.  n.  vii.  n.  i.  329. 

d.  transf.  Any  tangible  means  of  recording  a 
payment  or  amount. 

1863  FAWCETT  Pol.  Econ.  n.  x.  (1876)  258  Each  customer, 
when  he  makes  a  purchase,  receives  certain  tin  tickets  or 
tallies,  which  record  the  amount  of  his  purchases. 

t2.  The  record  of  an  amount  due;  a  score  or 
shot,  an  account.  Obst 
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TALLY. 


I5?3  TUSSER  Hnsb.  (1878)  170  In  buieng  of  drinke,  by  the 
firkin  or  pot,  The  tallie  ariseth,  but  hog  amendes  not.  1828 
Lift  Planter  Jamaica  55  Keep  tally  of  their  number.  1833 
Hi.  MARTINEAU  Brooke  Farm  vii,  To  measure  the  milk 
and  keep  the  tally. 

T  b.  Nattt.  Petty  tally ^  a  petty  account  kept  of 
a  ship's  provisions,  orig.  of  a  certain  portion ; 
hence  transf.  provisions.  Ol>s. 

1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  39  How  to  keep 
his  Petty  Tally.  1627  —  Seaman  s  Gram,  xv.  74  A  Com 
mander  at  Sea  should  doe  well.,  to  consider,  .how  to.  .pro- 
uide  his  petty  Tally.  Ibid.  75  There  is  neither.  .Grocer, 
Poulterer, . .  nor  Butchers  shop,  and  therefore  the  vse  of  this 


a  competent  proportion  of  edible  and  potable  commodities 
in  a  Ship,  according  to  the  number  of  the  Ships  company. 
1823  in  CRABB  Tecknol.  Diet.  1847  in  CRAIG. 

f  o.   Upon  the  tally  :  on  credit,  *  on  tick ' ;   by 
running  up  a  score.   Obs. 

1807  Sporting  Mag.  XXIX.  185  To  buy  goods  upon  the 
Tally.  (This  term  Tally,  Mr.  Garrow  said,  was  not  much 
known  to  the  public.) 

3.  fig.  (from  i  and  2).  Reckoning,  score,  account. 
Now  rare. 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  n.  (1634)  214  Ordinary  occur 
rences,  that  are  to  be  numbred  by  a  shorter  Tally  [than 
by  the  year].  1628  WITHER  Brit.  Rememb.  iv.  1807  Left 
they  upon  thy  Tally  all  that  sin.  1648  C.  WALKER  Hist, 
[ndepcnd.  i.  96  He  that  hath  a  Tally  of  every  mans  faults 
but  his  own  hanging  at  his  Girdle.  1649  G.  DANIEL 
Trinarch.i  Rich.  //,  xxxviii,  He  threatened  To  weare  it 
worthy,  and  a  Tally  make  Of  slaughter,  to  outvye  his  shop- 
board's  Chalke.  1822  HAZLITT  Table-t.  (1870)  I.  i.  14  It  is 
stamped  on  his  brain,  and  lives  there  thenceforward,  a  tally 
for  nature,  and  a  test  of  art. 

4.  Each  of  the  two  corresponding  halves  or  parts 
of  anything;  a  thing,  or  part,  that  exactly  fits  or 
agrees  with  another  thing  or  corresponding  part ; 
a  counterpart ;  fig.  an  agreement,  correspondence. 

1651  CLEVELAND  Mixt  Assembly  35  Whose  Members  being 
not  tallies,  ihey'l  not  own  Their  fellows  at  the  Resurrection. 
a  1700   DRYDEN  (J.),  So  suited  in  their  minds  and  persons 
That   they   were  fram'd   the  tallies  for  each  other.     1816 
JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  297  If  histories  so  unlike.. can 
..be  brought    to  the  same   tally,   no    line   of   distinction    i 
remains  between  fact  and  fancy.     1833  J.  HOLLAND  Aliinuf. 
Metal  II.  266  The  bit  of  which  key  is  so  cut  or  shaped  as  to    j 
form  a  complete  tally  with  the  interior  machinery.      1906    '. 
Edin.  Rev,  Jan.  207  Here   he   will   find   again  the   tally 
between  proportion  and  thought. 

b.   To  live  {on}  tally^  to  live  in  concubinage,  to 
cohabit  without  marriage,  slang. 

1877  5  Years '  Penai  Servitude  iii.  246,  I  never  took  to  a    j 
moll  except  on  tally.     Ibid.  vi.  377  A  man  she  was  then  living 
'  tally  '  with.    1890  N.  %  Q.  7th  Ser.  X.  297/2  To  '  live  tally  ' 


with  a  woman— that  is  in  cohabitation  without  marriage. 

6.  A   number,   group,  series,    lot,    tale;    esp.   a 
certain  number  or  group  (of  things  or  persons)    i 
taken  as  the  unit  of  computation.  Also, ( a  company 
or  division  of  voters  at  an  election'  (Eng.  Dial, 
Dict.)\  see  quot.  1774. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  -V  Selv.  56  Every  tally  by  which 
we  tell  things  must  be  either  even  or  odd.  1683  KENNETT 
tr.  Eriisttt.  on  Folly  102  When  they  tone  out  their  daily 
Tally  of  Psalms.  1725  Bradley  s  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Wall. 
Some  Bricks,  .are  broken,  in  every  Load  or  500  Bricks ;  and 
the  Tally  or  Tale,  is,  for  the  most  part,.. too  little.  1774 
BURKE  A>.  Concl.  Poll  Wks.  III.  16  Mr.  Brickdale  opened 
his  poll,  it  seems,  with  a  tally  of  those  very  kind  of  freemen, 
and  voted  many  hundreds  of  them.  1843  LEVER  J.  Hinton 
xviL  (1878)  123  We  told  them  off  by  tallies  as  they  marched 
on  board.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  4  June  14/1  Some  few  years 
ago..  Victoria  was  well  ahead  of  New  South  Wales  in  the 
tally  of  her  people.  1889  igM  Cent.  Nov.  755  Though  we 
had  three  deaths  during  the  passage,  as  we  also  had  three 
births,  our  tally  remained  correct.  1890  Science  12  Dec. 
323  All  the  Indians,  .were  drawn  up  in  tallies,  and  arranged 
according  to  families.  1892  Labour  Commission  Gloss., 
Tally,  a  check  account  made  by  a  person  receiving  goods ; 
. .  used  for  the  number  of  bricks  or  tons  of  other  goods  carried 
on  canal  boats  and  river  barges. 

b.  spec.  In  market-gardening,  Five  dozen  (cab 
bages,  bunches  of  turnips,  etc.). 

1851  MAYHEW  Loud.  Labour  I.  92,  I  buy  turnips  by  the 
'  tally '.  A  tally's  five  dozen  bunches.  1883  Daily  AVrt^ 
6  Sept.  2/7  Cauliflowers,  5$.  per  tally.  1891  Times  28  Sept. 
4/2  Cabbages,  is.  6d.  to  25.  6d.  per  tally  ; . .  marrows,  as.  6d. 
to  35.  6il.  per  tally, 

O.  spec.  In  hop-picking,  A  specified  number  of 
bushels  that  have  to  be  picked  for  one  shilling : 
see  quot.  1904,  and  cf.  quot.  1881  in  i. 

1868  A  Hop-sketch  in  Derby  Mercury  12  Feb.,  Back  at  the 
'  tally  '  to  play  your  part.  1891  Scott.  Leader  24  Sept.  7  A 
strike  has  occurred  among  the  hop-pickers  . .  owing  to 
alleged  'excessive  measure  and  high  tally'.  1904  Daily 
Chron.  29  Aug.  8/3  The  pay  is .  .at  the  rate  of  is,  for  a  certain 
number  of  bushels,  called  the  '  tally  ',  which  varies  from  five 
to  eight  or  nine,  according  to  the  growth  of  the  hops. 

d.  The  last  of  a  specified  number  forming  a 
unit  of  computation,  on  the  completion  of  which 
the  tally-man  calls  *  tally '  and  notes  it  down. 

1886  P.  CLARKE  New  Chum  in  Australia  xii.  175  As  a 
'  hundred  '  is  called,  one  of  us  calls  out '  tally  ',  and  cuts  one 
notch  in  a  stick.  1894  Nortkumbld.  Gloss.  s.v.,  If  the 
articles  are  counted  singly,  they  are  called  out  up  to  the 
nineteenth;  but  instead  of. .'  twenty ',  the  word  tally  is 
substituted ;  thus  '  eighteen,  nineteen,  tally  '..  .In  counting 


articles  that  can  be  lifted  in  groups  the  tale  is  thus  made — 
'  five,  ten,  fifteen,  tally ', 

f  6.  A  mark  (such  as  the  notch  of  a  tally)  repre 
senting  a  unit  quantity,  or  a  series  or  set  of  units. 

1719  D'URFEY  />!//*  (1872)  III.  314  In  Courts  had  all  their 
Heart's  desire,  For  every  Kiss  a  Tally.  Ibid.  IV.  264  He 
notcht  his  Arse  with  Tallies.  1807  CRABBK  Parish  Reg,  i. 
252  Where  chalky  tallies  yet  remain  in  rows. 

7.  A  distinguishing  mark  on  a  bale  or  case  of 
merchandise,  etc.,  corresponding  to  one  in  a  list, 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison  or  identification  ; 
hence,  a  mark,  label,  ticket,  or  tab,  used  for  this 
purpose,  or  to  denote  the  weight  and  contents,  etc. 

1860  MAURY  Phys.  Geog.  Sea  vi.  §  324  But  the  air  is 
invisible;  and  it  is  not  easily  perceived  how  either  marks 
or  tallies  may  be  put  on  it,  that  it  may  be  traced.  1865 
Morning  Star  27  Jan.,  I  entered  the  weights  in  the  landing- 
book,  and  marked  them  in  the  tallies.. and  I  saw  a  great 
number  of  the  tallies  afterwards  put  on  the  bales. 
b.  Coal-mining.  (See  quots.) 

1883  GRESLEY  Coal  Mining  Gloss.,  Tally,  a  mark  or 
number  placed  by  a  collier  upon  every  tub  of  coals  loaded.. . 
They  are  usually  little  bits  of  tin  having  a  number  stamped 
upon  them.  1890  .V.  #  Q.  7th  Ser.  X.  297/2  At  many  pits 
it  is  customary  to  send  the  tubs  of  coals  to  bank  with  tin 
tallies  attached..  .This  tally  is  so  that  the  banksmen  and 
weighmen  may  place  the  coals  to  the  credit  of  the  men 
working  in  the  banks  below,  the  banks  and  tallies  bearing 
the  same  numbers. 

C.  spec,  in  Gardening,  A  tab  or  label  of  wood, 
metal,  etc.,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  name,  class, 
etc.  of  the  plant  or  tree  to  which  it  is  attached,  or 
beside  which  it  is  stuck  in  the  ground. 

tSttJLoUDON  Encycl.  Card.  in.  iv.  1190  Every  plant  [in  a 
Botanical  Garden]  ought  to  have  its  name  painted  on  strong 
Cast-iron  talleys.  1842  Penny  Cyd.  XXIV.  17/1  Many 
different  kinds  of  tally  are  used  in  gardens  and  arboretums, 
to  bear  either  numbers  referring  to  a  catalogue,  or  the 
names  of  the  plants  near  which  they  are  placed.  1870 
THORNBURY  Tour  Eng.  I.  i.  23  The.. gray  stone,  the  tally 
to  mark  a  seed  plot  in  Death's  neglected  garden.  1881 
Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  234/2  Tallies  of  wood  [in  horticulture] 
should  he  slightly  smeared  with  white  paint  and  then  written 
on  while  damp  with  a  black-lead  pencil. 

d.  A  tie-label,  tab,  or  tag  for  luggage,  etc. 

1909  Advt.t  Temple  Tower  Tallies,  id.  per  packet,  strung 
ready  for  use. 

t  8.  Used  as  =  TAIL  sb*  2  b.  Obs. 

1609  OVERBURY  Observ.  St.  France  Wks.  (1856)  238  The 
gentrie  are  the  onely  entire  body  there,  which  participate 
with  the  prerogatives  of  the  crowne ;  for  from  it  they 
receive ..  supply  to  their  estates,  by  governments  and 
pensions,  and  freedome  from  tallies  upon  their  owne  lands. 
1642  HOWELL  For.  Trav.  (Arb.)  74  When  one  hath  scene  the 
Tally  and  taillage  of  France,. .the  Assise  of  Holland,  the 
Gabels  of  Italy,.. hee  will  blesse  God,  and  love  England 
better  ever  after. 

9.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  Simple  attrib.  and  obj. 
gen.,  as  (from  i,  i  b)  tally-broker^  -court,  -cutter •, 
•office t  -stick ;  (from  2,  2  b)  tatty-book,  -check, 
-keeper^  -table  ;  b.  in  reference  to  the  instalment  or 
petty  credit  system  (cf.  2  c)  worked  by  the  TALLY 
MAN,  as  tally-bitsiness >  -draper,  -master,  -pack 
man,  -room,  -shop,  -system,  -trade,  c.  Special 
combs. :  tally-board,  a  board  on  which  an  account 
is  notched  or  chalked ;  e.  g.  one  on  which  the 
record  of  a  weaver's  work  is  kept  {Eng. Dial, Diet.}  \ 
tally-clerk,  one  who  checks  merchandise  with  a 
list  in  loadingordischargingcargo;  also(£/..y.),one 
who  assists  in  counting  and  recording  votes ;  tally- 
husband  (slang),  a  man  who  'lives  tally*  (4  b) 
with  a  woman  ;  tally-mark  =  sense  7  ;  tally-pot,  a 
vessel  in  which  records  of  a  counting  or  voting  are 
placed  (Funk's  Stand.  Diet.  1895)  ;  tally-room 
(Ireland), a  committee-room  at  an  election  ;  tally- 
sheet,  a  score-sheet, esp. (£/..£) in  recording  votes; 
tally-shouter  (A fining),  see  quot. ;  tally-stick,  a 
stick  used  as  or  like  a  tally  (sense  i ) ;  tally- writer, 
formerly,  the  clerk  who  wrote  the  description  and 
amount  of  the  payment  on  two  opposite  sides  of  the 
exchequer  tallies.  See  also  TALLYMAN,  WOMAN*. 

1849  JAMES  Woodman  vii,  You  have  not  got  the  *tally 
board  so  completely  in  your  hand,  my  friend,  a  17x6  SOUTH 
Scrm.(i-}\-j)  IV.  154  Such  a  Money-Monger,  such  a  'Tally- 
Broker,  and  Cheater  of  the  Publick.  1851  "Tally-business 
[set  tally-master}.  1861  Miss  BRADDON  Lady  Audlcy 
xxvii,  You're  not  connected  with— with  the  tally  business, 
are  you,  sir?  1884  Times  (weekly  ed.)  10  Oct.  13/4  Rudely 
inscribed  potsherds.. "tally-checks  scrawled  with  entries  of 
time-labour  and  food-wages,  1890  Daily  News  13  Sept.  6/4 
A  large  number  of  ships'  "tally  clerks,  ..  have  not  had  a 
day's  work  for  weeks.  1901  Westm.  Gaz.  25  Feb.  2/1  There 
is  a  duplicate  of  this  board,  but  on  a  small  scale,  placed  on 
the  desk  of  the  tally-clerk,  so  that  the  record  of  the  votes  is 
constantly  before  his  eyes.  1684  E,  CHAMBERLAVNE  Pres, 
St.  Eng.  ii.  (ed.  15)  105  In  the  "Tally  Court— the  "Tally- 
cutter  attends.  1786  St.  Paper  in  Ann.  Reg.  193/1  The 
tally  writer.. takes  an  account  of  the  sum,  and  writes  it  on 
both  sides  of  the  tally  delivered  to  him,  with  the  sum  cut 
upon  it  in  notches  by  the  tally-cutter.  1883  GILMOUR 
Mongols  xviii.  247  Ocher.. threw  up  his  office  of  'tally- 
keeper.  1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  1. 383/2  The '  travellers ' 
..are  occasionally  shopmen,  tor  a  '  large  '  "tally- master  not 
unfrequently  carries  on  a  retail  trade  in  addition  to  his 
tally-business.  1631  SIR  S.  D'EwES  Jrnl.  Parlt.  (1783)^2 
That  unjust  and  laie  recorde  called  Domesdei  in  the  'tallie- 
office  of  the  Exchequer,  1851  MAYHKW  Lond.  Labour  I, 
381/1  The  pedlar  or  hawking  tallyman  travels  for  orders... 
The  great  majority  of  the  "tally-packmen  are  Scotchmen. 
1842  S.  LOVER  Handy  Andy  xvii,  The  popular  limes.. in 


the  "tally  rooms,  while  the  fellows  are  waiting  to  go  up. 
1910  Daily  Nws  24  Jan.  8  Mr.  Wood  could  neither  show 
himself  in  the  place  nor  get  a  tally-room,  as  they  call  their 
com  mil  tee- rooms  there  [Lisburn],  1889  Century  Mag.  Feb. 
622/1  The  growing  disposition  [in  U.S.J  to  tamper  with  the 
j  ballot-box  and  the  "tally-sheet  1893  Scribners  Mag.  June 
'  779/2  To  call  her  attention  to  a  tally-sheet,  covering  a  period 
of  three  calendar  months.  1851  MAYHEW /,<?»</,  Labour  \.-$il\ 
The  poor, ..  pawnbrokers,  loan-offices,  "tally -shops,  dolly- 
shops,  are  the  only  parties  who  will  must  them.  1870  Public 
j  Opinion  16  July,  [He]  described  from  personal  inspection  the 
low  quality  of  the  provisions  supplied  in  the  tally-shops. 
1883  GKESLKY  Coal  Mining  Gloss.,  "T<tlly-shoutcrt  one  who 
shouts  out  the  numbers  on  the  tallies  to  the  weigher.  1895 
HOFFMAN  Beginnings  of  Writ.  140  Several  tribes  of  Indians, 
in  California,  employed  a  variety  of  *tallysticks  to  record 
transactions  in  business.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  IV.  Africa 
49  They  hopefully  notched  away  the  moons  on  their  tally- 
sticks.  1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  I.  372/2  Some  had  been 
unsuccessful  as  tallymen  when  shopkeepers,  or  travellers 
for  tally-shops,  and  have  resorted  to  hawking  or  .street- 
trading, .  .blending  the  'tally  system  with  the  simple  rules 
of  sale  for  ready  money.  1829  COBBETT  Adz1,  Yng.  Man  ii. 
60  The  '  "Tally-trade  '  by  which  household  goods,  coals, 
clothing,  all  sorts  of  things  are  sold  upon  credit,  the  seller 
keeping  a  tally,  and  receiving  payment.,  little  by  little.  1851 
MAYHEW  Lend.  L.  I.  383/1  Establishments,  'doing  largely* 
ia  the  tally-trade.  1786  "Tally  writer  [see  tally-cut  ter\. 

t  Tally,  sb?  Cards.  Obs.  [f.  TALLY  z/.3 :  cf. 
F.  faille  irom  tailler  to  deal.]  At  faro,  basset,  etc., 
A  deal. 

1706  MRS.  CF.NTI.IVRE  Basst-t  Table  iv.  53  Captain..  .Pray 

'     count  the  Cards,  I  believe  there's  a  false  Tally.     Sir  James, 

•     ..No,  they  are  Right,  Sir- Sir  James  counts  em).  1760  Foon. 

Minor  in.  (1781)  65  A  most  infernal  run.     Let's  see  (I'ulls 

out  a  card)  Loader  a   thousand,  the  Baron   two,  Tally — 

Enough  to  beggar  a  banker. 

Ta-lly,  sb.t  rare.   Short  for  TALLY-HO.    So  Tally 
1    TJ.,  to  signal  with  tally-ho  I 

1886  FOKTESCUE  Stag  Hunting  on  Exntoor  (1887)  iBo 
Another  hundred  yards  of  slow  hunting,  and  then  a  l.-ml 
tally  proclaims  a  fresh  find.  Ibid.  182  The  fanner  is  half 
inclined  lo  fear  he  has  tallied  a  fresh  hind. 

Tally  (tx'li),  z1.1  Forms  :  sec  TALLY  sl>.1  [t. 
TALLY  s/>,1  Cf.  also  med.L.  ialliare  to  cut  (wood; ; 
also,  to  conform  or  cause  to  correspond  in  number 
or  measure :  see  Du  Conge. 

(Some  of  the  uses  may  have  been  influenced  by  association 
whh  L.  t,ilis  such,  talio  giving  like  for  like.)] 

I.  1.  trans,   f  To  notch  (a  stick)  so  as  to  make  it 
a  tally  (obs.~] ;  hence,  to  mark,  score,  set  down  or 

I    enter  (a  number,  etc.)  on  or  as  on  a  tally  ;  transf.  • 

j    to  record,  register. 

c  1440  Prcnip.  ran-.  486/1  Talyyn,  or  scoryn'  on  taly, 
tall  to,  dico.  1632  StarCkamb.  Cases  (Camden)  04  Mr*  Jennet 

i  Carrier  had  a  Knife  in  her  hand, .  .to  tally  a  sticke  lo  she  we 
how  many  dishes  full  there  were.  1633  FOKD  1-rokcn  //. 
iv.  i,  So  provident  is  folly  in  sad  i-^ue,  That  aflerwit,  like 
bankrupt's  debts,  stands  tallied,  Without  all  possibilities  of 
payment,  a  1640  W.  FENNER  Sacr.  J-ait/if.  11648)  53  There 

i     is  not  one  of  them  that  God  tallies  down,  or  reckons  for  a 

'    praier.     1706  K.  WAUD   Wooden   World  Diss.  (1708)  18  At 

,    every  tenth  Call  perhaps  you  may  tally  down  a  Sailor.    1890 

1  Century  Mag.  June  205/2  These  [field  judges]  measure  and 
tally  the  trials  of  competitors  in  jumps,  pole  vaults  [etc.]. 

b.  spec.  To  identify,  count,  and  enter  each  bale, 
case,  article,  etc.  of  a  cargo  or  lot  of  goods  in  load 
ing  or  discharging. 

1812  J.  SMYTH  Pract.  of  Customs  (1821)  7  Goods  paying 
Duty  by  Tale,  are,  at  the  delivery,  to  be  tallied  at  i,  10.  20, 
&c.  according  to  the  nature  thereof.  1886  fall  Mall  G. 
29  Jan.  5/2  Upon  the  mates  of  ships,  .falls  the  bulk  of  the 
work  and  responsibility  entailed  in  getting  a  ship  ready  to 
receive  cargo,  in  'tallying'  the  cargo,  in  preparing  her  to 
leave  port  (etc.].  1899  F.  T.  MULLEN  Log  -Sea-waif  226  No 

,    pretence  was  made  of  tallying  in  the  cargo. 

o.  To  furnish  (a  bale  of  goods,  etc.)  with  a 
tally  or  identifying  label ;  to  distinguish,  mark,  or 
identify  by  or  as  by  a  tally :  see  TALLY  sb.^  7. 

1837  MARRYAT  Dc>g.Fiend  xxxiv,  Leaving  his  people  to 
mark  and  tally  the  bales  i86oMAURY/'^Vf.(7f0j'.oAi(Low) 
vi.  §  332  We  have  tallied  the  air,  and  put  labels  on  the  wind. 
1865  .Morn.  Star  27  Jan.,  If  a  number  of  bales  were  tallied 

j    as  having  arrived  by  a  vessel  called  the  Onwards,  the  label 
with  the  mark  '  Onwards  '  on  it  was  taken  off  and  another 
marked  the  '  City  of  Dublin '  placed  in  its  stead. 
2.   To  count  or  reckon  ttf>t  to  number. 
1542  UECON  Pathit}.  Praycr\\.  Cviij,  Some..vpon  theyr 
bedes  laly  vp  I  cannot  tel  howe  many  lady  Psalters.     1586 

|  W.  WEBLIE  Eng,  Poctrie  (Arb.)  62  The  first  or  the  first 
couple  hauing  twelue  sillables,  the  other  fourteene,  which 

i    versifyers   call    Powlters   measure,  becan^*  so    they   tallc 

j    their  wares  by  dozens.    1598  Wills  ty  fnv,  Jv.  C.  (Surtees)  II. 

I  335  Two  men,  to  serve,  .att  the  pitt,  to  take  the  reckon inges, 
the  one. .who  doth  tallec  the  horses,  1648  HP.  MALI,  Breath, 
Devoid Sonl\\.  5, 1  have  not  kept  even  reckonings  with  thec  ; 
I  have  not  justly  tallied  up  thy  inestimable  benefits.  1660 
Col,  J.  Okie's  Lament.  10,  I  must  now  tally  the  Account 
of  our  State  Slinking  Beer.  1885  A.  MVNRO  Siren  Casket 
(1889)  85  They  anchor 'd  at  morning  to  tally  their  spoil. 

b-  fiS-  To  reckon,  estimate  (with  obj.  f/.). 
colloq.  raret 

1860  HOLLAND  Miss  Gilbert  xix?  You  can't  hardly  tally 
how  she's  coming  out  because  she  ain't  exactly  a  woman  yet. 
•f3.  intr.  To  deal  on  tally  or  credit;  to  open  or 
have  a  credit  account  with  any  one.   Obs, 

>5S(6  [see  TAIL  z*.1  8,  quot.  1570].  1724  SWIFT  Drafter's 
Lett.  Wks.  1755  V.  it.  25  Several  gentlemen  have  been  forced 
to  tally  with  their  workmen,  and  give  them  bits  of  cards 
sealed  and  subscribed  with  their  names. 

II.  1 4.  trans.  Jig.  To  cause  (things)  to  corre 
spond  or  agree ;  to  *  match ' ;  /a.  pple.  matched, 
suited,  adapted.  Obs. 


TALLY. 

1627  BP.  HALL  Holy  Obscry.  Wks.  50  Moral!  philosophy  ; 
[teacheth]  that  tallying  of  injuries  is  justice  ;  dimmtie,  that 
good  must  be  returned  for  ill.  c  1717  PRIOR  Epitaph  16 
Theyseem'd  just  tallied  for  each  other.  31745  PopElJ.), 
They  are  not  so  well  tallied  to  the  present  juncture.  1812 
JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  177  Peculiarly  tallied  in  interests, 
by  each  wanting  exactly  what  the  other  has  to  spare.  i 

t  5.  To  compare,  as  tallies,  for  the  purpose  of 
verifying  an  account,  etc.  Obs. 

1703  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3827/4  These  are  to  give  Notice  to 
all  the  Fortunate  in  Sydenham's  Land-Lottery,  .to  bring 
their  Prize  Tickets,  in  order  to  have  the  same  1  allied.  1703 
Ibid.  No.  3963/4  All  Persons,  whose  Tickets  in  the  late  Land- 
Lottery  have  not  been  tallied  and  reported. 

t  b.  fi?.  To  bring  into  comparison,  compare. 

1773  J.  Ross  Fratricide  VI.  478  (MS.)  What  but  a  shadow 
is  this  mortal  life  When  tally'd  with  eternity? 

6.  intr.  To  agree,  as  one  half  of  a  cloven  tally 
with  its  fellow  ;  to  correspond  or  answer  exactly ; 
to  accord,  conform,  fit.     Const.  \ to  (obs.),  with. 
(The  chief  current  sense.) 

1705  ADDisoN//Vz£'227,lfoundpiecesofTilesthatexactly 
tally'd  with  the  Channel.  1720  Lett,  Land.  Jrnl.  (1721)  64 
The  Courage  and  Understanding  of  her  [the  High  Church's] 
Passive  Sons  Tally  to  each  other.  1727  SWIFT  Gulliver  iv.  j 
xii,  Neither  shall  I  ever  be  able  to  comprehend  how  such 
an  animal  [Yahoo],  and  such  a  vice  [pride],  could  tally  ! 
together.  1738  WARBURTON  Div.  Legat.  I.  271  A  Theory 
that  does  not  exactly  tally  with  fact.  1757  DA  COSTA  in 
Phil.  Trans.  L.  220  The  impressions  of  ferns,  grasses,  &c. 
are  easily  recognizable,  they  so  minutely  tally  to  the  plants 
they  represent.  1779  J.  MOORE  View  Sac.  Fr.  (1789)  I. 
xxiv.  188  High  hills,  whose  opposite  sides  tally  so  exactly. 
1891  E.  PEACOCK  N.  fln-nrion  II.  82  It  tallies  exactly  with 
what  the  others  have  said. 

III.  (,?  Connected  with  TALES.) 

7.  trans.  (?)  To  summon  or  empanel  as  a  juryman. 
1776   in   Stonehouse   Axholnte   (1839)    145    None   of  the 

Lord's  tenants,  either  freehold  or  copyhold,  to  be  tallied 

out  of  the  Manor,  to  the  Assizes,  Sessions,  or  Sheriff 's  Court 

Ta'lly,  v.-  Naut.  Now  rare.    [Origin  obscure.] 

1.  trans.    To  haul  taut  (the  fore  or  main   lee- 
sheets).    Hence  Tallied  fpl.a. 

c  1450  Pilgrim's  Sea-Voy.  19  in  Stations  Rome  (1867)  37 
A  boy  or  tweyn  Anone  up  styen,  And  ouerthwart  the  sayle- 
yerde  lyen  ; — '  Y  how  !  taylia  ! '  the  remenaunt  cryen,  And 
pulle  with  alle  theyr  myght.  a  1625  Nomenclator  Navalis 
lHarl.  MS.  2301),  When  they  hate  aft  the  Sheate  of  Maine 
or  Fore-Saile,  they  saie  Tallee  aft  the  Sheate.  1627  CAPT. 
SMITH  Seaman's  Grant,  ix.  39  Get  your  Starboord  tacks 
aboord,  and  tally  or  hale  off  your  Lee-Sheats.  1762-9  FAL 
CONER  Shipwr.  n.  212  Taught  aft  the  sheet  they  tally,  and 
belay.  1769  —  Diet.  Marine  (1789),  Bordcrles {contestant 
plat,  to  tally  the  sheets  flat  aft.  1836  E.  HOWARD  R.  Reefer 
xxx,  By  hauling  along  tallied  bights  of  rope. 

2.  intr.  To  catch  hold  or  '  clap  '  on  to  a  rope. 
1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/.  Must  xxviii.  97  All  hands  tallied  on 

to  the  cat-fall.  Ibid.  xxxv.  133  All  hands  tally-on  to  the 
main  tack.  1896  KIPUNG  6Vr'c«  Sfas  93  Heh  !  Tally  on. 
Aft  and  walk  away  with  her  !  Handsome  to  the  Cathead 
now  ;  O  tally  on  the  fall ! 

t  Tally,  v.3  Cards.  Obs.  Also  8  (taille"),  tailly. 
[ad.  F.  tailler  to  cut,  esp.  to  deal  at  faro,  etc. : 
see  TAIL  v.-~\  intr.  At  faro,  basset,  and  similar 
games,  To  be  banker  (i.e.  to  deal). 

[1701  FARQUHAR  Sir  H.  Wildair  i.  i,  The  French  marquis, 
you  know,  constantly  taillc's.  Ibid.  ii.  ii,  I  relied  altogether 
on  your  setting  the  cards  ;  you  used  to  taille  with  success.] 
1706  MRS.  CENTLIVRE  Basset  Table  iv.  52  Lady  R.  Sir 
James,  pray  will  you  Tally  1  Sir  J.  With  all  my  Heart, 
Madam.  (Takes  the  Cards  and  shuffles  them.)  1715  LADY 
M.  W.  MONTAGU  Basset-table  68  Wretch  that  I  was,  how 
often  have  I  swore  When  Winnall  tally'd,  I  wou'd  Punt  no 
more?  1716  —  Let.  to  C'tess  of  Mar  17  Dec.,  The  duke 
taillys  at  basset  every  night.  1748  H.  WAI.POLE  Let.  to 
Mann  26  Dec.,  I  don  t  know  whom  your  Highness  will  get 
to  tally  to  you ;  you  know  1  am  ruined  by  dealing. 

Tally,  v .4  :  see  TALLY  sbfl 

Tally  (t§-l|li),  a</f.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [f.  TALL 
a.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a  tall  manner. 

1 1.  In  a  seemly  manner ;  becomingly,  elegantly; 
fairly,  v/ell ;  bravely.  Obs. 

'•1350  Will.  Palerne  1706  Sche..borwed  boi^es  clobes,  & 
talliche  hire  a-tyred  tistlt  ber-inne.  c  1400  Oestr.  Troy  8813 
When  this  taburnacle  atyrit  was  tally  to  end,  Thai  closit  hit 
full  clanly,  all  with  clene  ambur.  c  1440  Pro/tip.  Pan'. 
486/1  Tally, . .  in  semely  wyse,  dccenter,  eleganter.  1450 
Anc.  Deed  A.  8559  (P.R.O.)  in  Catalogue  IV.  327  [Proctour 
should  come  to  the]  Hall  of  Broghton  and  ther  tawly  besek 
John  of  Broghton  [es]qwier  to  be  his  gode  master. 

2.  Highly,  loftily. 

1611  COTGR.,  H anteiitent,  highly,  tally.  1613  FLETCHER,  etc. 
Captain  n.  ii,  You  Ludovick  That  stand  so  tally  on  your 
reputation  You  shall  be  he  shall  speake  it. 

Tallydiddle,  variant  of  TARADIDDLE. 

Tally-ho (tse:li|hou-),z'«/.andrf.  AlsoS-Qtallio, 
9  tally-o,  talleyho.  [app.  an  altered  form  of 
the  Fr.  ta'iaut  (Moliere,  Les  F&cheux  1662),  tayau, 
layout  (Furetiere),  used  in  deer-hunting;  earlier 
Fr.  equivalents  were  laho,  tahou,  theau,  theau  le 
hail,  tielau,  thialau,  and  thia  hillaud  (Godef.). 

The  various  Fr.  forms  appear  to  be  meaningless  exclama 
tions.  Much  conjecture  has  been  spent  in  vainly  trying  to 
put  a  French  meaning  into  the  English  form  by  finding  in 
it  taillis  coppice,  est  alle  is  gone,  liors  out,  etc.] 

1.  The  view-halloo  raised  by  huntsmen  on  catch 
ing  sight  of  the  fox.  a.  as  int. 

[Cf.  1756  FOOTE  Englishman  returned  fr.  Paris,  Sir  Toby 
Tallyho  (name  of  a  roistering  character).] 

1772  R.  GRAVF.S  Sfir.  Quixote  (1783)  I.  68  Jerry,  .with  the 
utmost  vociferation,  in  trie  fox.hunters'  language,  cries  out, 
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•  Tallio  !  Tallio  !  Tallio  !'    1815  W.  H.  IRELAND  ScrilbUo-    > 
mania  ig  Then  at  it,  my  Pegasus,  here  s  whip  and  rein, 
Tally  ho  .'Tally  ho!  dash  it  bold  o'er  the  plain.   1835  E'icycl. 
Brit   (ed.  7)  XI.  752  The  view  holloa  of  the  hare  is,    Gone 
away';  of  a  fox,  'Tallyho'.      1859  Art   Taming  Horses, 
etc   x.  168  When  a  fox  breaks  cover  near  you,.. don  t  be  in 
a  hurry  to  give  the  '  Tally-a-e-o  ! '    Ibid.  169  When  he  [the 
fox]  is  well  away  through  the  hedge  of  a  good-sized  field, 
halloo     'Tally-o    aw-ay-o-o!'   giving    each   syllable    very 
slowly... If  the  fox  makes  a  short  bolt  and  returns,  it  is    ' 
'  Tally-o  back  ! '  with  the  '  back  '  loud  and  clear.     If  the    ; 
fox  crosses  the  side  of  a  wood  when  the  hounds  are  at  check,    • 
the  cry  should  be  '  Tally-o  over  ! ' 
b.  as  sb. 

1787  Generous  Attachment  I.  115  One  of  his  tallios  would 
have  sent  them  screaming  out  of  their  senses.     1830-83  R. 
EG.-WARBURTON  Hunt.  Songs  (ed.  7)  xxvn.  i,  Beasts  of  the 
chace   that   are   not   worth   a   Tally-ho  !      1860  All  Year 
Round  No.  71.  485  How  the  glad  tally-hos,  triumphant    | 
who-whoops, . .  come  from  the  very  hearts  of  the  farmers. 
o.  attrib. 

1857  H.  BREEN  Mod.  Eng.  Lit.  138  Perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  style  of  all  is  the  tally-ho,  or  Nimrodian  style. 

2.   Originally,  the  proper  name  given  to  a  fast   | 
day-coach    between     London    and    Birmingham,    I 
started   in    1823 ;    subsequently   appropriated   by 
other  fast  coaches  on  this  and  other  roads,  and 
treated  somewhat  as  a  common  noun.     Also  tally 
ho  coach. 

1831  T.  ATTWOOD  o  Oct.  in  Life  xii.  (1885)  184,  I  prefer 
your  coming  by  the  Safety  Tally  ho,  because  it  puts  up  at 
the  most  convenient  inn.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  \.  iv, 
Tally-ho  coach,  .don't  waitfor  nobody.  Ibid.,  His  father., 
had  resolved  that  Tom  should  travel  down  by  the  Tally-ho, 
which.. passed  through  Rugby  itself.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  .F. 
Holt  Introd.,  The  mail  still  announced  itself  by  the  merry 
notes  of  the  horn;  the  hedge-cutter. .might  still  know  the 
exact  hour  by  the.  .apparition  of  the  pea-green  Tally-ho  or 
the  yellow  Independent.  1903  C.  G.  HARPER  Stagecoach 
ft  Mail  II.  ix.,  x.,  xiii.  [much  historical  information]. 
b.  U.  S.  A  large  four-in-hand  coach  or  drag. 

1882  HOWKI.LS  in  Longm.  Mag.  I.  55  There  was  a  tally-ho 
coach  which  had  been  driven  out  from  Boston.  1885  W.  P. 
BREED  Aboard  %  Abroad  \^  Who  could,  .not  take  a  tour 
of  eight  or  ten  hours  in  tallyho  or  wagonette?  1895  Ne 
braska  Stale  Jrnl.  18  June  4/2  A  talleyho  ride  was  taken 
by  a  large  party  of  young  people  Friday  afternoon. 

Tally-ho1, ».    [f-  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  salute  or  make  known  the  presence  of 
(a  fox)  by  the  cry  of  '  tally-ho '. 

1812  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  230  A  fox  was  tallyho'd 
breaking  covert,  and  the  dogs  laid  on  him.  18*5  Ibid.  XV. 
363  The  servant.. tallyho'd  the  fox. 

2.  intr.  To  cry  or  utter '  tally-ho'  or  a  similar  call. 


CLIFFE  111    tr  CSl/ll,   Ififmt   I   -L'ct,.  '£/ $  \Jiit  ujj  uj  nit  DHUWOBI 

horn  tally-ho-Ing,  Up  to  the  tops  of  the  hills  o'  Craven  ! 

Tallying  (tse-liih)),  vbl.  sb.  [See  -IXG  1.]  The 
action  of  TALLY  z;.1,  in  various  senses. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  486/1  Talyynge,  talliacio.     1631  LE 
GRVS  tr.  Velhius  Paterc.  168  The  tallying  up  of  the  names 
of  these  able  wits.     1893  Daily  News  it,  Apr.  5/7  Supersed- 
ing  ship's  officers  in  the  work  of  tallying. 
b.  spec.  Exact  correspondence. 

1845-6  TRENCH  Huls.Lcct.  Ser.  i.  iv.  69  The  curious  tally 
ing  of  the  Old  with  the  New.  1895  STALKER  in  Expositor 
SepL  203  The  tallying  of  events  with  the.  .predictions. 

Tallying,  ppl  a.  [See  -ING  2.]  That  tallies ; 
corresponding. 

1854  O\VEN^r/.<5-  Teeth  \r\Orr  sdrc.  Sc.l.Org.  Nat. 179 
Such  names,  when  applied  to  the  tallying  bones  in  lower 
animals,  losing  that  significance. 

Tallyman  (t£e-lim£n).   [f.  TALLY  sbt  +  MAN.] 

1.  One  who  carries  on  a  tally- trade,  or  supplies 
goods  on  credit,  to  be  paid  for  by  instalments. 

1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  iv.  xi.  242  Brewers,  Clerks,  Bakers, 
and  all  Tally-men.  1678  Four  for  Penny  in  HarL  Misc. 
(ed.  Park)  IV.  148 The  unconscionable  Tally-man,  .lets  them 
have  ten-shillings-worth  of  sorry  commodities, ..on  security 
given  to  pay  him  twenty  shillings  by  twelve-pence  a  week. 
a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Orw,  Tally-men,  Brokers  that  let 
out  Cloths  at  moderate  Rates  to  wear  per  Week,  Month,  or 
Year.  1851  MAVHEW  Lend.  Labour  \,  380/2  The  pedlar  tally 
man  is  a  hawker  who  supplies  his  customers  with  goods, 
receiving  payment  by  weekly  instalments,  and  derives  his 
name  from  the  tally  or  score  he  keeps  with  his  customers, 
b.  (See  quot.) 

1889  Academy  29  June  440/1  In  the  tailoring  trade  the 
worst  paid  work  is  that  of  the  '  tallyman ',  who  takes  orders 
direct  from  the  actual  wearer  without  the  intervention  of 
any  contractor. 

2.  One  who  tallies,  or  keeps  account  of,  any 
thing  ;  spec,  a  clerk  who  tallies  or  checks  a  cargo 
in  loading  or  discharging. 

1888  ROOSEVELT  in  Century  Mag,  Apr.  862/1  With  the 
voice  of  a  stentorthe  tally-man  shouts  out  the  number  and 
sex  of  each  calf.  1889  DOYLE  Micah  Clarke  190,  I  reckon 
them  to  be.. mayhap  five  thousand  two  hundred  foot.  I 
have  been  thought  a  good  tally  man  on  such  occasions.  1897 
KIPLING  Ca£t.  Courageous  ix,  I'm  tally-man  for  the  schooner. 

3.  One  who  *  lives  tally  '  with  a  woman,  slang. 

1890  A'',  ff  Q.  7th  Ser.  X.  297/1  The  terms  tally.man  and 
tally-woman^  indicating  a  man  and  woman  living  together 
without  marriage,  are  used  in  mining  districts. 

U  4.  Erroneously  for  TALESSIAN.  Obs. 

168*  Eng.  Elect.  Sheriffs  10  A  company  of  Mercenary 
fellows,  that  used  to  serve  as  Tallymen  in  Guild-hall  for 
their  Groats  a  Cause;  who.. would,  to  recover  their  Four- 
pence  a  Trial,  sell  the  Charter  and  all  the  Priviledges  of 
this  honourable  Corporation. 


TALMUD. 

Hence  Ta'llymanning,  Ta'llymauship  (nonce- 
•wds.},  the  business  or  occupation  of  a  tallyman. 

1844  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parsons  iff  W.  xxxiv,  The  nature  and 
objects  of  tallymanship.  Ibid.,  He  talked  of  nothing  but 
tally-maning. 

Ta-llywoman.    [f.  TALLY  rf.i  +  WOMAN.] 

a.  A  woman  who  sells  goods  on  credit  :  cf. 
TALLYMAN  i.  b.  slang.  A  woman  who  'lives  tally' 
with  a  man  (see  TALLY  sl>.1  4  b)  :  correlative  to 
TALLYMAN  3. 

1727  GAY  Begg.  Op.  in.  v,  Mrs.  Diana  Trapes,  the  Tally- 
Woman.  1800  Leeds  Mercury  n  Aug.,  in  N.ffQ.  7lhSer. 
X.  229/1,  I  thought  she  was  his  tally-woman  lately.  1890 
[see  TALLYMAN  3).  1894  Daily  Chron.  n  June  (Funk),  Her 
dress  she  pets  by  paying  a  small  weekly  sum  of  zd.  or  3<r*.  to 
what  is  called  a  '  tallyman  '  or  '  tallywoman  '. 

Talni,  v.  06s.  exc.  dial.  Forms  :  a.  4-5  talrne. 
0.  6-7  tawme,  7-9  tawm,  8-9  taum.  [Akin  to 
ON.  talma  to  hinder,  obstruct,  MLG.  ialmcn  to 
trouble  with  speaking,  LG.  talmen  to  be  slow  in 
speech  and  at  work,  to  linger,  dawdle  (Brem. 
Wbch^,  EFris.  talmen  to  plague,  worry,  solicit 
tiresomely,  Du.  talmen  to  linger,  dawdle,  loiter.] 
intr.  To  become  exhausted;  to  fail,  tire,  faint, 
swoon. 

a.  c  13*5  Song  on  Learning  Music  in  R  el.  Ant.  I.  292,  1 
donke  upon  David  til  mi  tonge  talmes.  ?  a  1400  Morte  Arth. 
2581  Thow  trowes  with  thy  talkynge  bat  my  harte  talmes  ! 
c  1440  Le  Bone  Florence  (Ritson)  769  Hur  fadur  nere  hande 
can  [  =  gan]  talme,  Soche  a  sweme  hys  harte  can  swalme. 
.  l$66DRANT  Wail.  Hieriin.  Kiv,  (Lam.  ii.  n)  My  babes 


.  .  . 

dyd  faynt,  And  sucklynges  tawmed  in  the  streetes.  1674 
RAY  N.  C.  Words  w'to  Taivm;  to  swoon.  1684  MERITON 
Yorksh.  Dial.  169  Ise  like  to  tawme,  this  day's  seay  [=  so] 
varry  warme.  1787  GROSE  Provinc.  Gloss.  Suppl.,  Taunt, 
To  swoon.  1828  Craven  Gloss.,  Taum,  to  swoon,  to  fall 
sick  ;  generally,  '  to  taum  over  '. 

Hence  Talm  sb.,  faintness,  exhaustion  ;  in  mod. 
dial,  (tawm),  'a  fit  of  faintness  or  sickness  (E.D.D.). 

c  1375  Cursor  M.  20758  (Fairf.)  Ga  to  ba  men  )>at  lijs  in 
talme  \Cott.  &  Gb'tt.  sualm(e,  Trin.  qualm],  And  louche 
ham.  .And  J>ai  salle  bab  haue  hele  £  witte. 

Talma  (tse'lma).  PI.  -as.  [Named  after 
Fran9ois  Joseph  Talma,  French  tragedian  (1763- 
1826).]  A  cape  or  cloak  worn  by  men,  and  also 
by  women  in  the  igth  c. 

1860  HAWTHORNE  Marb.  Faun  i,  If  a  lion's  skin  could 
have  been  substituted  for  his  modern  talma.  1894  Titncl 
1  7  Aug.  9/3  [U.  S.  tariff]  On  cloaks,  dolmans,  jackets,  tal  mas, 
ulsters,  or  other  outside  garments  for  ladies  and  children's 
apparel. 

Talman,  variant  of  TALISMAN  !  0/>s.,  mullah. 

Talmi  (ts-lmi),  talmi-gold.  [a.  Ger.  talmi- 
gold,  a  fancy  designation  for  trade  purposes.]  An 
alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and  tin,  plated  with  gold, 
used  for  cheap  jewellery. 


— Aug.  1863,  Dentsche  Industrie-Zeitiing,  28  Sept,  1871.) 

1868  WAITS  Diet.  Client.  V.  657  Talmi^gold,  an  alloy  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  trinkets,  contains  ..  86-4  per  cent, 
copper,  12-2  zinc,  i-i  tin,  and  0-3  iron.  1890  A.  H.  HIORNS 
Mixed  Metals  109  §  31  Talmi  or  Talmi  Gold. — Also  termed 
Abyssinian  gold. 

t  Talmou'se.  Obs.  [a.  obs.  F.  talmouse 
(talm;7'z),  also  talemouse  (i-fth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
of  uncertain  origin ;  see  conjectures  in  Litlre'.]  '  A 
Cheese-cake;  a  Tart,  or  cake  made  of  egges,  and 
cheese'  (Cotgr.);  a  piece  of  sugared  pastry,  con 
taining  cream,  cheese,  and  eggs  (Littre'). 

1600  SURFLET  Countrie  partite  v.  xxii.  723  Some  make 
with  butter,  cheese  and  yolkes  of  egges, . .  cheese  cakes,  tal- 
mouses  and  little  lenten  loaues. 

II  Talmud  (toc'lmcd,  talm«'d).  Also  6  Thai- 
mood,  6-8  Thalmud.  [a.  late  Heb.  TlECTI 

talmu-d  instruction  (V 130  A.D.),  f.  "IOP  lama'd  to 
instruct,  teach.  So  med.L.,  F.,  Ger.,  etc.  talmud. 

From  its  primary  sense  of ( teaching,  instruction,  learning  ', 
the  word  was  applied  to  the  teaching  or  instruction  con 
tained  in  a  biblical  text,  and  to  the  body  of  traditional 
learning  possessed  by  a  particular  Rabbi ;  but  it  came  to  be 
applied  distinctively  to  the  discussion,  explanation,  and 
illustration  of  the  body  of  traditional  law  contained  in  the 
Mishnah,  and  so  to  the  concrete  collection  of  this  teaching.] 

In  the  wide  sense,  The  body  of  Jewish  civil  and 
ceremonial  traditionary  law,  consisting  of  the 
MISHNAH  or  binding  precepts  of  the  elders,  addi 
tional  to  and  developed  from  the  Pentateuch,  and 
the  later  GEMARA  or  commentary  upon  these,  form 
ing  a  complement,  explanatory,  illustrative,  and 
discursive,  to  the  Mishnah.  The  term  was  origi 
nally  applied  to  the  Gemara,  of  which  two 
recensions  exist,  known  respectively  as  the  Jeru 
salem  (or  Palestinian)  and  the  Babylonian  Talmud ; 
to  the  latter  of  which  the  name  is  in  strictest  use 
confined. 

The  precepts  of  the  Mishnah  were  collected  and  codified 
about  A.D.  200;  the  redaction  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
had  reached  almost  its  present  form  by  A.  D.  408 ;  that  of 
the  Babylonian  Talmud  extended  from  A.  D.  400  to  500. 

1531  MORE  Con/ut.  Tindale  Wks.  679/2  As  the  lewes  had 
set  vp  a  boke  of  their  Talmud  to  destroye  the  sense  of  the 
scripture.  1580  G.  GILPIN  Beehive  Rom.  Ch.  74  The  lewes 
Rabbines..wilh  their  Caballa  and  with  their  Thalmood. 
1636  WEEMSE  Treaty  Degenerate  Sola  349  They  say  that 
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the  text  of  the  Scriptures  is  like  water,  and  Mishna  like 
wine,  and  the  Talmud  like  spiced  wine..  .So  they  compare 
the  Law  to  salt,  Mishna  to  pepper,  and  the  Talmud  to  spices. 
i66<>  BOYLE  Occas.  Rejl.  v.vit.  (18^8)  322  He  must  devour  the 
tedious  and  voluminous  Rhapsodies  that  make  up  the  Tal 
mud,  in  many  of  which  he  can  scarce  learn  any  thing  but  the 
Art  of  saying  nothing  in  a  multitude  of  words.  1727-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  When  they  [the  Jews]  say  simply  the 
Talmud,  they  always  mean  this  [the  Babylonian  Talmud]. 
1867  DEUTSCH  \nQ.  Rev.  Oct.,  Between  the  rugged  boulders 
of  the  law  which  bestrew  the  pass  of  the  Talmud  there  grow 
the  blue  flowers  of  romance  and  poetry,  in  the  most  catholic 
and  Eastern  sense.  attrib.  i&yzZMUiv.ii.'LChildr.Gheito 
I.  123  Mr.  Moggid,  you're  a  saint  and  a  Talmud  sage. 

Talniudic  (t£lm«'dik,  talmitrdik),  a.  (sb.) 
[f.  prec.  +  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Talmud. 

1611  H.  BROUGHTON  Require  Agreement  73  My  next 
demaund,  Rabbi,  shall  trie  your  Thalmudique  skill.  1618 
J.  FACET  Arrow  agst.  Brownists  Title-p.,  An  Admonition 
tovching  Talmudique  and  Rabbinical  allegations.  1677 
GALE  Crt,  Gentiles  II.  in.  167  Corrupt  imitamens  of  Pytha 
gorean  and  Talmudic  Traditions  and  Canons.  1831  CARLYLE 
Sart.  Res.  i.  v,  Its. .depth  of  Talmudic  and  Rabbinical  lore. 
1854  MiLMAN/,a/,  Chr.  iv.  L»0/;,  Sale  has  traced.,  the  fables 
in  the  Koran  to  their  Talmudic  or  Rabbinical  sources. 
•fB.  sb.  =  TALMUDIST.  Obs.  rare. 

i6zi  R.  SKYNNER  in  Ussher's  Lett.  (1686)  351  It  is  ob 
servable  how  Christ  disputing  against  the  Jews  about  the 
Resurrection,  doth  prove  the  Resurrection  out  of  the 
sayings  of  their  own  Talmudicks,  a  1656  Br.  HALL  Reve 
lation  UnreveaUd  \\\\.  Wks.  1837  VIII.  540  Those  carnal 
pleasures.. dreamed  of  by  those  sensual  Turks  and  Tal 
mud  tques  \printed  -iges], 

Hence  f  Talmudixian,  sb.  —  TALMUDIST  c. ;  a. 
—  TALMUDIC.  rare. 

1575  T.  ROGERS  Sec,  Coining  Christ  6/1  Many  things  in 
those  Thalmudician  books. 

Talmu-dical,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.]  Of,  per 
taining  to,  or  contained  in  the  Talmud ;  of  the 
nature  of  or  characteristic  of  the  Talmud. 

1605  CAMDEN  Rem.  (1637)  169  Whether  this  Cabala  is 
more  ancient  than  the  Talmudicall  learning.  1693  J. 
EDWARDS  Author.  0.  <V  N.  Test.  352  The  wisest  of  aft  the 
Talmudical  doctors.  1748  HAKTLtv  Qbserv.  Man  \\.  \\.  122 
There  are  many  Passages  in  the  Talmudical  Writings  which 
afford  Confirmation  to  the  New  Testament.  1867  Q.  Rev. 
Oct.  437  Household  words  of  talmudical  Judaism,  to  which 
Christianity  gave  a  higher  and  purer  meaning. 

Ta-lmudism.  rare.  [f.  TALMUD  +  -ISM.]  Belief 
in  or  practice  of  the  teaching  of  the  Talmud. 

1883  Illinois  Mission  News  Nov.  132  The  temporal  effects 
ofTalmudism  may  be.  .judged  upon  its  own  merits.  1896 

Nation  (N.Y.)  16  July  54/1  Talmudism  and  ritualism  and 
Christian  exclusion  and  repression  have  endowed  him  fthe 
Jew]  witb  a  second  nature  which  is  mistaken  for  his  funda 
mental  character. 

Talniudist  (tae'lratfdist,  talm«-dist).  [f.  TAL 
MUD  +  -IST.]  a.  One  of  the  authors  of  the  Talmud. 
b.  One  who  accepts  or  believes  in  the  authority  of 
the  Talmud,  c.  One  learned  in  the  Talmud;  a 
Talmudic  scholar. 

1569  J.  SANFORD  tr.  Africa's  Van.  Aries  6b,  There  is  a 
great  contention  of  the  Hebrewe  tounge  and  Carracter,  be- 
twene  theThalmudistes.  c  1645  \{<,>\\Y.L\.  Lett.  (1650)  11. 10 
The  Jews  at  this  d;iy  are  divided  to  three  sects.  The  first, 
which  is  the  greatest,  are  call'd  the  Talmudists,  in  regard 
that,  besides  the  holy  scriptures,  they  embrace  the  Talmud. 
1742  BISCOE  On  Acts  (\&2<))  86  The  Talmudists  frequently 
speak  of  the  transmigration  of  the  souls  of  good  men.  1882 
American  111.  186  Dr.  Joseph  Barclay,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
an  eminent  Talmudist.  i83a  Century  Mag.  XXIV.  49  All 
[orthodox]  Jews  with  whom  Americans  and  Europeans  are 
acquainted  are  Talmudists. 

Hence  Talmudi  stic,  Talmudi'stical  adjs.  — 
TALMUDICAL.  So  Ta-lmudize  v.  trans. ,  to  make 
Talmudic  ;  to  allegorize  or  mix  with  fable. 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  (1613)  76  With  Th'almudisticall 
dreames.  1641  CUDWORTH  Disc.  Lord's  Suffer  30  Besides 
these  Talmudisticke  lewes^  there  is  another  Sect . .  that 
reject  all  Talmudicall  Traditions.  1781  WARTON  Hist.  Eng. 
Poetry  Ix.  (1840)  III.  386  The  name  Ariel  came  from  the 
Talmudistic  mysteries.  1839  R.  PHILIP  Life  W.  Milne  ix. 
(1^40)  346  There  are  facts  in  his  itinerary  although  Talmud- 
ized.  1860  W.  W.  WEBB  in  Med.  Times  i  Dec.  537/1 
Taltnudistical  commentators  on  clinical  medicine,  whose 
patients  seem  to  be  immortal. 

Talo-  (t/'10),  combining  form  of  L.  talus  ankle- 
bone,  forming  a  few  adjectives  in  anatomy,  in 
sense  '  pertaining  to  the  ankle-bone ',  as  Talo-cal- 
ca  neal  [CALCANEAN,  heel-bone].  Talo-fTbular 
[FIBULA],  Talo-sca  phoid  [SCAPHOID],  Talo- 
ti-bial  [TIBIA]. 

1887  Casstffs  Encycl.  Did.,  Talo-scaphoid.  1890  BILLINGS 
Nat.  Med.  Dict.t  Talo-calcanealt . .  Talo-calcaneal  articu 
lation..  .  Talo-fibnlar  ligaments^,  .anterior  and  middle  fas 
cicles  of  external  lateral  ligament  of  ankle-joint.. .  Talo- 
scaphoid  articulation  ..  Talo-tibial  ligaments^.,  passing 
between  the  internal  malleus  and  astragalus, 

Talon  (tae'lon),  sb.  Forms:  a.  4-5  taloun(e, 
5  -owne,  5-7  tallon,  7  tal(l)en,//.  tallance,  5- 
talon.  0.  5-6  talente,  talaunt(e,  tala(u)nde, 
5-7  talland,  6  tallaunt(e,  6-7  talant(e,  tallent, 
6-7  ,9  dial.}  tallant,  6-8  (9  dial.}  talent.  [ME. 
a.  OF.  talon  heel  of  a  man,  or  of  a  shoe,  hinder 
part  of  the  foot  of  a  quadruped  =*  Pr.  tab,  Sp. 
talon,  Pg.  talao,  It.  talone  heel,  heel-piece:— late 
pop.  L.  or  Com.  Romanic  talo,  tal$n~em  heel, 
deriv.  form  of  talus  ankle.  With  the  £  forms 
talant,  tahnt^  cf.  ancient^  margent,  parchment, 
peasant t  tyrant,  etc. :  see  -ANT  3.  The  sense- 


development  shows  the  stages  :  ankle;  heel  of  man 
(of  a  shoe,  etc.);  heel  or  hinder  part  of  the  foot 
of  a  beast ;  hinder  claw  of  a  bird  of  prey ;  any 
claw  (usually  in  pi.  the  claws)  of  a  bird,  a  dragon, 
an  ungulate  beast,  an  insect,  etc.  The  extension 
to  a  bird  of  prey,  and  subsequent  stages,  are  peculiar 
to  English.] 

I.  f  1.  The  '  heel '  or  hinder  part  of  the  foot  of 
certain  quadrupeds,  as  swine  and  deer,  or  of  the 
hoof  of  a  horse.   Obs. 

c  1410  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  xxiv,  A  gret 
boore  shall  haue  longe  traces  and  be  clees  rounde  before 
and  brode  sooles  of  be  feete  and  a  good  talowne  and  loiige 
bones.  1611  COTGR.,  Argot,  ..thedeaw-claweof  a  dog,  &c.; 
the  heele,  or  talon  of  a  hog.  1639  T,  m:  GRAY  Expert  Farrier 
n.  xvli.  298  [The  Quitter-bone]  causeth  a  hard  round  swelling 
upon  the  cronet  of  the  hoofe,  betwixt  the  heele  and  the 
quarter  of  the  long  talent.  [1688,  1725:  cf.  talon.nail\\\  5.] 
•f*  b.  The  hallux  or  hinder  claw  of  a  bird.  Obs. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Alhans  aviij,  The  grete  Clees  [of  a  hawk] 
behynde..ye  shall  call  hoin  Talons.  1530  PALSGR.  279/1 
Talant  of  a  byrde  the  hynder-clawe,  talon,  argot.  1552 
HULOET,  Talent  or  clawe  of  a  hawke,  vngula.  1577  B.  GOOGK 
Heresbach's  Husb.  iv.  (1586)  157  b,  Let  therefore  your 
Henne  be  of  a  good  colour,  hauing.  .her  tallons  euen.  Ibid. 
158  Your  Cockes.  .of  colours,  as  1  tolde  you  for  the  HeniK-s, 
and  the  like  number  of  tallons. 

2.  //.  The  claws  (or  less  usually  in  sing,  any 
claw)  of  a  bird  or  beast,  a.  spec.  The  powerful 
claws  of  a  bird  of  prey,  or  of  a  dragon,  griffin,  etc. 

a.  la  1400  ftlorte  Arth.  800  The  dragone. . Towchez  hym 
wyth  bis  talounez,  and  terez  hys  rigge.  £1400  MAUNDEV. 
(1839)  xxvi.  269  [The  Griffon]  hath  his  talouns  so  longe  and 
so  grete  as  bough  bei  weren  homes  of  grete  oxen,  a  1661 
HOLYDAV  yuvena/25oLu\)in.  .understands  not  how  the  pyg- 
mie  should  be  snatch'd-up  by  the  crane.. in  his  crooked 
talens,  when  as  the  crane  s  talents  are  not  crooked.  1671 
MILTON  /*.  Jf.  it.  403  With  sound  of  Harpies  wings,  and 
Talons  heard.  1717  SWIFT  Gulliver  it.  v,  A  kite.. would 
have  certainly  carried  me  away  in  his  talons.  1884  PAE 
Eustace  137  We  must  see  and  take  the  Falcon  from  the 
talons  of  the  French  eagle. 

£.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  369  Bryddes  hauenge 
wynges  and  talandcs.  Ibid.  VIII.  37  Thre  [young  eagles]., 
did  bete  tbe  egle  with  theire  talauntes  and  wynges,  a  1533 
LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Anrel.  xxviii.  (1535)  47  b,  He 
sawe  two  kytes  ioninge  to  gyther  with  their  talantes.  1579 
GOSSON  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  20  The  Harpies  haue  Virgins 
faces,  and  vultures  Talentes.  1635  R.  JOHNSON  Hist.  Tom 
a  Lincolne  (1828)  104  The  nailes  of  his  fingers  were  as  the 
tallents  of  eagles.  1760-72  H.  BROOKE  FoolofQual.  (1809) 
IV.  151  What  would  become  of  my.,  dove,  within  the  talents 
of  such  a  vulture  ?  1893  SALISBURY  S,  £.  Wore.  Gloss.)  Local 
Pronunc-i  Talents,  talons. 

b.  The  claws  (or  in  sing,  any  claw)  of  a  wild 
beast,  of  an  insect,  etc. 

a.  a  1591  H. SMITH  Jonah* sPunisktn.  n.  (1602)  B  viij,  Like 
Lions,  which  will  be  gentle  vntill  their  tallons  grow.  1664 
POWER  Exp,  Phtlos.  j.  5  The  other  four  legs  are  cloven  and 
arm'd  with  little  clea's  or  tallons  (like  a  Catamount),  a  1667 
COWLEY  Sylva,  Ret.  out  o/Scotl.t  Let  spotted  Lynces  their 
sharp  Talons  fill,  With  Chrystal  fetch'd  from  the  Prome 
thean  Hill.  1873  HOLLAND  A.  Bonnie,  x'l.  184  Sheathed 
within  the  foot  of  velvet  was  hidden  a  talon  of  steel. 

/3.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  83  Men  hauenge  hedes 
lyke  dogges,  whiche  be  callede  Cynocephali, . .  y-annede  with 
teithe  and  talaundes,  lyffenge  by  hawkenge  and  huntenge. 
1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  x.  10  The  tal.tntes  and  teethe 
of  the  Lyon.  i6»8GAULE  Pract.  The.  Panfgyr.tf  Itsufficeth, 
that  wee  discerne  this  Lyon,  by  his  Talent. 

c.  Allusively  applied  to  the  grasping  fingers  or 
hands  of  human  beings.     (Cf.  CLAW.) 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  ii.  64  If  a  talent  be  a  claw,  looke 
how  he  clawes  him  with  a  talent.  1594  ?GRKENE  Se  limits 
Wks.  (Grosart)  XIV.  264,  I  can  scarce  keep  her  talents 
from  my  eies.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  in.  142  They 
haue.. neither  kniues  or  spoones  but  only  their  ten  talons. 
1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xviii,  An  I  had  ye  amang  the 
Frigate  Whins,  wadna  I  set  my  ten  talents  in  your  wuzzent 
(ace  for  that  very  word?  1860  HAWTHORNE  Marb.  Farm 
xvi,  Still  he  washed  his  brown,  bony  talons. 

d.yf^. 

1586  MARLOWE  ist  Pt.  Tamburl.  n.  vii,  Now  doth  ghastly 
Death  With  greedy  talents  gripe  my  bleeding  heart.  1600 
SURFLET  Countrie  Farttte  in.  xxxiv.  497  The  oliue  tree 
being  once  seased  in  his  tallance  of  a  good  peece  of  ground, 
contenteth  it  selfe.  1748  JOHNSON  I7 an.  Hum.  Wishes  168 
Rebellion's  vengeful  talons.  1751  —  Rambler  No.  113  P  7 
Nothing  should  have  torn  me  from  her  but  the  talons  of 
necessity.  1774  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  1.451  That  they  may 
yet  be  able  to  save  something  from  tbe  talons  of  despotism. 

II.  3.  transf.  A  heel-like  part  or  object.     [In 
a,  b,  c  *=  F.  talon.]     a.  Naut.  The  curved  back 
of  a   ship's   rudder,    ?  Obs.     b.  Arch.    An   ogee    j 
moulding:    ~  OGEE  2.     C.  The  'heel '  of  a  blade, 
as  of  a  sword,      d.  A  part  of  the  shell  of  a  bi 
valve  ;  cf.  HEEL  sd.l  7  h.      e.  The  projection  on 
the  bolt  of  a  lock  against  which  the  key  presses 
(Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1877).     f.  (See  quot.) 

a,  1485-6  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  K//{i8q6)  14  For  a  pece  of  tym- 
bre . .  spent  in  makyng  of  a  talland  for  the  same  Rother.  1867 
SMYTH  bailor's  Word-bk.^  Taltant,  the  upper  hance,  or 
break  of  the  rudder  abaft.  b.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex. 
Techn.  I.  s.  v.,  The  Talon  consists  of  two  Portions  of  a 
Circle,  one  without,  and  the  other  within  ;  and  when  the 
Concave  Part  is  uppermost,  it  is  called  Reversed  Talon. 
*753  HOGARTH  Anal.  Beauty  xii.  172  That  ornamental 
member  called  by  the  architects  'cyma  recta',  or  talon. 
1810  Rudim.  Anc.  Archit.  (1821)  41  The  ovolp  and  talon 
are  always  employed  as  supporters  to  the  essential  members 
of  the  composition,  sucb  as  the  modilttons,  denteles,  and 
corona.  1842-76  GwiLT/JrcA//.  Gloss.,  Talont  the  name  given 
by  the  French  to  the  ogee.  c.  1854  WOODWARD  Mollxstn 


n.  276  Umbones  elongated,  progressively  filled  up  with 
shell,  and  forming  an  irregular  '  talon  '  in  front  of  the  fixed 
valve.  d.  1869  BOUTELL  Arms  %  Arm.  ix.  (1874)  180 

From  the  talon,  or  heel  of  the  blade,  on  the  opposite  side,  is 
a  hollow  indent,  intended  to  hold  the  thumb.  £  1898 

Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Talon^  a  heel  or  low  cusp  of  a  tooth. 

4.  fig.  a.  Cards.  The  remainder  of  the  pack 
after  the  hands  have  been  dealt.  Cent.  Diet.  1891. 
b.  Conim.  See  quot.  1882.  (So  both  in  Fr.) 

188*  BITHELL  Counting'Ilo.  Diet.  (1893)  s.  v.,  A  Talon,  as 
most  commonly  known  in  commerce,  is  the  last  portion  of  a 
sheet  of  coupons. .,  and  contains  on  its  face  an  intimation 
that  if  it  is  presented  at  the  house  or  office  indicated,  a  new 
sheet  of  coupons  will  be  given  in  exchange  foi  it...  The 
Talon  is  also  a  name  applied  to  the  marginal  appendage  of 
a  Spanish  coupon,  and.. payment  of  the  coupon  is  refused 
if  such  talon  or  appendage  happens  to  have  been  cut  off. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.^  as  talon-like^  -tipped  adjs. ; 
f  talon-nail,  in  farriery t  a  shoeing-nail  driven 
into  the  back  part  of  the  hoof. 

1688  R.  HOLME. -Jr/WKrym- 89/2  Tallon  AW/, is  that  Nail 
driven  in  the  shooe  towards  the  Horse  heel.  1725  Bradley  s 
Fam,  Diet.  s.v.  Shoeiug  of  horsest  The  two  Talon  nails 
must  be  drove  first,  then  look  whtther  the  shoe  stands  light 
or  not  1894 Outing  (U.  S.)  XXIV.  195/1  And  talon-tipped 
hands  toss  him  kisses.  1897  Alll>utt'$  Syst.  Med.  II.  5-' 
The  nails  are  often  split  and  break,  or  are  changed  into 
talon-like  appendages. 

Hence  •)-  Ta'lon  v.  trans. ,  to  tear  with  the  talons; 
to  claw.  In  quot. _/?£•. 

1685  F.  SPENCE  tr.  /  'ariltas*  Ho.  Medieis  306  When  they 
came  to  talon  them  with  an  usurpation. 

Taloned  (tse-bnd),  a.  Also  7  ta(l)lented, 
[f.  TALON  sb,  +  -ED2.]  Furnished  with  talons. 

1611  COTGR.,  Emfiet£>  pawed,  pounced,  clawed,  talented. 
1611  lilBi-K  Jer.  xii.  9  A  speckled  \marg.  tallented]  bird. 
1706  WATTS  Hory  Lyr.  n.  To  Mitio  i.  119  A  speedier  prey 
To  talon'il  faulcons.  1838  S.  BELLAMY  Betrayal  164  One 
talon'd  hand  appear 'd.  1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  v.  (1858)  315 
As  if  you  should  overturn  the  tree,  and  ,.  show  us  ugly 
taloned  roots  turned-up  into  the  air. 

Talook,  -dar,  etc.  :  see  TALTK,  TALUKDAR. 

II  Talpa  (tarlpa).     [L.  talpa  mole.] 

1.  Zool.  The  genus  typified  by  the  common  mole 
(Talpa  enropsea}. 

(1398  THEVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvrti.cii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  The 
wonte  {v.r.  molle]  hi5t  Talp*.\  1706  PHILLIES  (ed.6i,  Tttlfa, 
(Lat.)  the  Mole  or  Want. 

2.  Path.   An  encysted  cranial  tumour  ;  a  wen. 

1693  tr.  Blancard's  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Talpa,  a  Tumor, 
so  called,  because  that  as  a  Mole.. creeps  under  ground; 
so  this  feeds  upon  the  Scull  under  the  Skin.  1726  QUINCY 
Lex.  Phys.-Mcd.  (ed.  3),  Talpx  and  Natest  are  Tumours 
generally  confined  to  the  Head.  1857  L>L-XGUSON  Med. 
Lex.)  Talpa, ..a  tumour  on  the  head,  which  has  been  sup 
posed  to  burrow  like  a  mole.  1890  BILLINGS  .A Vi/.  Med.  Dict.t 
Talpa,.  .abscess  in  superior  and  posterior  part  of  head. 

Talpat,  variant  of  TALIPOT. 

t  Talpe.  06s.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  talpa,  or  a.  OF. 
talpC)  taulpe  (F.  taupe)  mole.]  A  mole. 

1:1440  Pallad.  on  Husb,  \.  931  Either  shall  thees  talpes 
voide  or  sterve. 

Talpi-,  combining  form  of  L.  talpa  mole,  as  in 
fTa'lpicide  [see  -CIDE  2],  the  killing  of  moles; 
Talpiform  a.,  mole-shaped  ;  Ta'lpify  v.  trans. 
(twn<:e~wd.)t  to  make  mo)e-like  (in  allusive  use). 
So  Ta'lpid  Zool.  [f.  mod.L.  7'a!pid-se\,  an  animal 
of  the  family  Talpid;?,  a  mole;  Ta'lpine  a.,  per 
taining  to  the  moles,  of  the  sub-family  7"alpinte ; 
Ta'lpoid  [-oin,  so  Y .  talpo'ide^  a.  having  the  form 
or  structure  of  a  mole;  st>.  an  animal  allied  to  the 
mole. 

1656  BLOUNT  Ghssogr.t  *Talpicidet  the  taking  or  killing 
moles  or  woants.  1660  S.  FISHEH  Rusticks  Alarm  Wks. 
(1679)  326  But  I.  O.  is  so  totally  *talpilied,  that.. he  can't 
see  that  Jewish  Idolatry  nearer  home.  1860  MAYNK 
Expos.  LfX.t  TalpifornitSi  applied  by  Latrcille  to  a  Family 
..which  resemble  the  Talpa:  *talpiforrn.  1890  BILLINGS 
Nat.  Med.  Diet.,  Talpiform,  shaped  like  a  mole.  1860 
MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.^  Tnlpinus, ..*talpine. 

fTa-lright,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  TALL  a.+ 
RIGHT  a.]  Upright  and  tall ;  lofty. 

158*  STANYHURST  /Eneis  \.  (Arb.)  34  On  back  her  quiuer 
shee  bears,  and  highlye  the  remnaunt  Of  Nymphs  sur 
passing  with  talright  quaiuttye  mounting. 

Ta'lsliide.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Also  5  talschide, 
-shed,  67  taleahide,  7  talshid.  [I.  OF.  tail 
cutting,  CIU  +  SHIDE:  cf.  TALWOOD.]  A  shide  or 
piece  of  wood  of  prescribed  length,  either  round, 
or  split  in  two  or  four,  according  to  thi-  kness,  for 
cutting  into  billets  for  firewood. 

Talshides  were  classed  from  No.  i  to  No.  7  according  to 
girth:  No.  i  contained  round  timber  of  16  in.  girth,  half- 
round  of  IQ  in.,  quarter-cleft  of  i8| ;  No.  2  contained  round 
33  in.,  half-round  27  in.,  quarter-cleft  26  in.;  No.  3  round 
28  in.,  half-round  33  in.,  quarter-cleft  32  in. ;  No.  4  round 
33  in.,  half-round  39  in.,  quarter-cleft  38  in.,  and  so  on  :  see 
Act  43  Eliz.  c.  ii. 

1444-5  in  Willis  and  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  391  In 
prostradone,  fissura,  et  factura  CCC  di  TaKchides  apud 
Langley.  1447-8  Ibid.  388  Pro  piostracione,  sicatione, 
fissura,  et  factura,  xiilj™  Talshides  apud  Snowdenhill.  1502 
AKNOLUK  Chron.  (181 1)  98  Item  euery  taleshide  of  one  be  in 
gretnes  in  the  middisxx.  ynchesof  assise.  1516  in  Househ. 
Ord.  (1790)  162  A  Duke  or  a  Dutches*  for  their  Bouche  of 
Court.. [was  to  have]  one  torch,  one  pricket,  two  sises,  one 
pound  of  white  lights,  ten  taKhides,  eight  faggotts.  1664 
EVELYN  Syfoa  99  Every  Taleshide  to  be  four  foot  long, 
besides  the  carf;  and  if  narn'd  of  one,  marked  one,  tocontain 
16  inches  circumference,  within  a  foot  of  the  middle. 


TALUK. 

II  Taluk,  taluq  (tal»-k).  East  Ind.  Also  8-9 
talook,  9  talooka,  -ah.  [a.  Urdu  jio  latalhtq 
estate,  tract  of  proprietary  land,  f.  Arab,  jlc 
t-alaqa  to  adhere,  be  affixed.]  orig.  A  hereditary 
estate  belonging  to  a  native  proprietor;  also, 
more  usually,  a  subdivision  of  a  zillah  or  district, 
comprising  a  number  of  villages,  placed  for  pur 
poses  of  revenue  under  a  native  collector;  a 
collectorate.  Also  attrib. 

1799  WELLINGTON  Suffl.  Desp.  (1858)  I.  370  He  may  here. 
afterplunder  the  remainder  of  that  talook.  1802  CLOSE  in 
QvmWellesleys  Desp.  (1877)  233  Such  exchanges  of  talooks 
or  lands  shall  be  made  hereafter..  as  the  completion  of  the 
said  purpose  may  require.  1839  Lett.fr.  Madras  (1843)  258 
Let  there  be  four  schools  at  Madras.  .:  one,  at  the  principal 
station  of  every  Zillah  ;  and  one  in  every  Talook.  Ibid.  259 
In  the  Talook  schools  English  would  be  unnecessary.  1880 
C  R  MARKHAM  Pcruv.  Bark  352  The  taluq  or  district  of 
Wainad  is  a  plateau,  averaging  an  elevation  of  3000  feet 
above  the  sea.  1905  A.  ANDREW  Indian  ProU.  21  It  is  not 
possible  for  the  President  of  a  Taluk  Board  to  attend  to  the 
schools  in  his  charge. 

||  Talukdar,  taluctdar  (tal«-kdai).  East  Ind. 
[f.  prec.  +  -ddr,  Pers.  agential  suffix.]  The  holder 
of  a  taluk  or  hereditary  estate,  or  the  officer  who 
has  charge  of  the  district  so  called.  Hence 
Talukdaxi,  -daree  (talookdarry),  the  office  or 
position  of  a  talukdar. 

1798  WELI.ESLF.Y  in  Owen  Dcsp.  (1877)  170  Orders  shall.. 
be  issued  to  all  talookdars  on  the  frontiers.  1801  R.  PATTON 
Asiat.  /I/on.  116  By  acquiring  a  larger  extent  of  the  same 
species  of  hereditary  possession,  they  became  what  are 
called  talookdars.  Ibid.  147  A  grant  of  lalookdarry  ;of  thirty- 
eight  villages  '  which  lay  contiguous  to  their  factory  in 
Bengal'.  1893  Nation  (N.  V.)  27  July  70/2  The  'land- 
lords'  (or  'talookdars',  as  they  were  called  in  that  dis 
trict).  1904  Times  5  Oct.  8/6  Proposals  respecting  the 
education  and  training  of  the  Oudh  taluqdars  put  forward 
by  Raja  Ali  Mahomed. 

Talus1 


. 

,  ||  tal«-).  Also  7  talu,  talud.  [a. 
F.  talus  (i6th  c.),  in  Diet.  Acad.  1696  taint,  OF. 
(izth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  talu  slope  :—  late  pop.  L. 
*talut-um,  deriv.  of  talus  ankle  (taken  in  sense  of 
F.  talon  heel)  :  cf.  next.] 

1.  A  slope  ;  spec,  in  Fortification,  the  sloping  side 
of  a  wall  or  earthwork,  which  gradually  increases 
in  thickness  from  above  downwards. 

1645  N.  STONE  Enchiridion  Forti/.  3  On  the  inward  side 
they  gave  them  [the  walls]  a  Talud  or  slooping  which  in. 
creased  them  in  thicknesse  towards  the  bottom.  1672  Phil. 
Trans.  VII.  4081  The  first  Wall  ..  being  much  broader 
below  by  reason  of  the  Talu  or  slope.  1704  J.  HARRIS 
Lex.  Techn.  I,  Talus,  or  Talut,  properly  signifies  any 
Thing  that  goes  sloping,  as  the  Talus  of  a  Wall  in  Masonry. 
.  .  In  Fortification,  the  Talus  of  a  Bastion  or  Rampart,  is  the 
Slope  allowed  to  such  a  Work  whether  it  be  of  Earth  or 
Stone.  1762  STF.HNE  Tr.  Shandy  VI.  xxi,  To  determine 
the  depths  .  .  of  the  ditches,—  the  talus  of  the  glacis,  and  the 
precise  height  of  the.,  parapets.  1862  WBAXAI.L  tr.  Hugo  s 
Miserable*  in.  vii,  The  enemy's  guns  had  opened  a  break 
from  the  parapet  to  the  talus. 

f  b.  The  sloping  side  of  a  trench  or  the  like. 
1727  Bradley's  Fain.  Diet.  s.  v.  Garden,  There  must  be 
one  on  the  Brink  of  the  Trench  to  spread  the  Dung  upon 
the  Talus. 

2.  Geol.  A  sloping  mass  of  detritus  lying  at  the 
base  of  a  cliff  or  the  like,  and  consisting  of  material 
which  has  fallen  from  its  face  ;  also,  the  slope  or 
inclination  of  the  surface  of  such  a  mass. 

1830  LVF.LL  Princ.  Geol.  I.  n.  xx.  266  It  is  only  at  a  few 
points  that  the  grassy  covering  of  the  sloping  talus  marks  a 
temporary  relaxation  of  the  erosive  action  of  the  sea.  1863 
—  Antiq.  Man  xvii.  343  Huge  taluses  of  fallen  drift.  1865 
LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  vii.  171  The  talus  of  each  portal, 
keeping  close  together  northwards,  makes  a  narrow,  upright- 
sided  trough  from  the  cataract  up  to  Pajodze.  1876  PAGE 
Adv.  '1'cxt-bk.  Geol.  xv.  275  The  cemented  fragments  of  a 
terrestrial  talus  or  scree.  1881  DARWIN  Veg.  Mould  2^^)  An 
old  talus  of  chalk.  fragments  (thrown  out  of  a  quarry)  which 
had  become  clothed  with  turf. 

altrib.  and  Comb.  1867  H.  MACMILI.AN  in  Macm.  Mag. 
No.  99.  256/2  Great  talus-heaps  of  derjris.  1904  Daily 
Chron.  24  Mar.  3/1  There  was  no  stratification  as  might  be 
expected  if  it  were  a  talus-formation.  1906  Ibid.  20  Feb. 
4/2  The  water  getting  into  the  talus  rock,  a  mass  of  soft 
stuff  without  any  regular  drainage. 

b.   A  descending  slope  of  a  mountain,  etc.,  with 
out  reference  to  its  mode  of  formation. 

1830  SIR  T.  D.  LAUDER  Moray  Floods  230  We  found  an  ex 
tensive  marl  bank  reposing  on  the  inclined  talus  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  Ex/>.  xv.  (1856)  108  One  of 
these  bergs  presented  a  long  inclined  talus,  which  was  evi 
dently  part  of  an  original  slope,  unaltered  by  after  changes 
in  equilibrium.  1856  —  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xv.  169  A  slide  down 
an  inclined  plane,  whose  well-graded  talus  gave  me  ample 
time  to  contemplate  the  contingencies  at  its  base.  1865 
LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  ii.  61  One  point  of  view  on  the  talus 
of  mount  Morumbwa.  1868  lj3CK\f.v.tr.Guillemin's  Hearens 
(ed.  3)  100  Beyond  the  second  ridge  a  talus  slopes  gradually 
down  northwards  to  the  general  level  of  the  lunar  surface. 
II  Talus  2  (t?-lus).  PI.  tali.  [L.  talus  ankle.] 
1.  The  ankle-bone  or  astragalus  ;  also  applied  to 
an  analogous  part  in  birds  and  insects. 

1693  tr.  Blancarcts  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Talus,  see  Astra 
galus.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  6),  Tains,  (lat.)  the  Ancle  or 
Huckle-Bone,  otherwise  call'd  Astragalus  ;  the  Pastern  of  a 
Beast  ;  also  a  Die  to  play  with.  1826  KIRBY  &  Sp.  F.nlomol. 
111.  385  Talus  (the  Anklei,  the  apex  of  the  Tibia  [of  an 
insect],  where  it  is  united  to  the  Tarsus.  1899  Allbutt's 
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Syst  Med  VI  556  The  capsule  of  the  ankle-joint  was  loose 
and  lax,  the  talus  smooth  and  oblique. 

2    Path.  A  variety  of  clubfoot  in  which  the  toes 
are  drawn  up,  the  heel  resting  on  the  ground. 
1864  in  WEBSTER.    1887  in  CasselFs  Encycl.  Diet. 
3TA  nodular  concretion   somewhat  resembling 
an  astragalus  bone. 

a  1728  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Fossils  (1729)  I.  J-  81  Of  the 
Septa,  or  Partitions,  that  parcel  out  this  Body  into  various 
Masses  or  Tali.  _  , 

Talvace,  -vas,  variants  of  TALEVACB  Ots. 
Talvett,  variant  of  TOVET,  two-peck  measure. 
Talwar :  see  TCLWAR,  Indian  sabre. 
Ta-lwood.  Obs.e-ac.Hisl.     Also  4-5  talwode, 
tallwod(e,  (taleghwode,  tallowood),  5-9  tall- 
wood,  6  tal(e)wod,talewood,tallwodde,  talle- 
wode,  6-7  tall  wood.     [A  rendering  of  OF.  bois 
de  tail  'bois  en  coupe'  (Godef.),  f.  tail  cutting, 
cut.]    Wood  for  fuel,  cut  up  usually  to  a  prescribed 
size :  cf.  TALSHIDE. 

[1268-  Tallwood  :  cited  in  Rogers  Agric.  *  Prices  \.  393  et 
seq.l  1350  in  Riley  Mem.  Lond.W<&)  254  Talwode.  1373 
Ibid.  36fTaleShwode.  ,424  Will  Xlawell  (Somerset  Ho.), 
Centum  de  talwode.  149?  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  227 
M>  tallowood  occupyed  &  spent  abought  hetyng  of  pitche 
Talowe  Tarre  &  Rosyn.  1502  ARNOLDS  Chron  (1811  97 
The  Ordinaunce  for  the  Assise  of  Talewod  and  Belet  in 
the  Cyte  of  London.  153°  PALSGR.  279/2  Tallwodde  pacte 
wodde  to  make  byllettes  of,  taillte.  lS5»-3  Act  7  *£».  f  'i 
c.  7  All  talwoode,  billet,  fagot  and  coles.,  shall  kepe  thassises 
hereafter  expressed.  [Aslatement  of  sizesand  prices  follows.] 
1573  TUSSER  Huso.  (1878)  133  Pile  tallwood  and  billet,  stacke 
all  that  hath  band.  .674  JEAKE  Arith.  (1696)  68  Fuel  con- 
tains  Billets,  Cordwood,  Faggotsi  Talwood,  and  Coals. 
1859  PARKER  Turner's  Dam.  Archil.  III.  w.  101  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  grooms  of  the  chamber  to  procure  a  regular 
supply  of  tallwood  and  fuel  for  the  fire. 
Tarn,  abbreviation  of  TAM-O  -SHANTKB. 
1895  Daily  News  8  Apr.  6/7  The  '  Tarns '  as  the  Tarn 
O'Shanters  are  now  universally  called  by  shopkeepers,  are 
favourites  for  windy  weather.  1896  Godey  s  Mag.  Feb.  224/2 
The  headgear  is  a  coquettish  white  Tain  with  a  white  quill. 
1899  ANSIE  E.  HOLDSWORTH  Yalley  Ct.  Shadow  x,  1 11  put 
onyour  tarn— there  1 

Tamable,  variant  spelling  of  TAMEABLE. 
Tamahauke,  obs.  form  of  TOMAHAWK. 
II  Tamal  (tama-1).    Also  tamaul,  erren.  tamale. 
[Mexican   Sp.   tamo: I,   pi.   tamales   (-a-ks).]      A 
Mexican  delicacy,  made  of  crushed  Indian  corn, 
'    flavoured   with   pieces   of  meat  or   chicken,   red 
pepper,  etc.,  wrapped  in  corn-husks  and  baked. 

1856  OLMSTED  Texas  (Bartl.),  This  [crowd]  attracts  a  few 
sellers  of  whiskey,  tortillas,  and  tamaules.     1860  BARTLETT 
1    Diet.  Amer.,  Tamal,  or  Tamauli.      1884   Boston  (Mass.' 
Jrnl  i6Feb.2/2  Aqueerarticleof  food,  known  as 'tamales 
is  sold  in  the  streets  of  San  Francisco  at  night  by  pjctui 
esquely  clad  Spaniards.    1893  KATE  SANBORN  7>«M/ JK0/« 
.S.  California  29  A  tamale  is  a  curious  and  dubious  com 
:    bination  of  chicken  hash,  meal,  olives,  red  pepper,  and  I 
know  not  what,  enclosed  in  a  corn-husk. 

||  Tamandua  (tamre-ndi/a).  Also  7  tamendoa 
[Pg.  tamandua  (in  Gandavo  Ilistoria,  1576,  lamen 
doa],  a.  Tupi  tamandua.  (See  J.  Platt  in  Athenian! 
19  Oct.,  1901,  525.)     So  F.  tamandua  (1694  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  Sp.  tamandoa.'} 

t  a.  Originally,  a  name  for  the  Brazilian  Ant 
eaters  generally,  including  the  Great  Ant-eater  or 
Ant-bear,  Myrmecophaga  jubata  (in  Tupi  lamandua 


sniacti. 

1614  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  ix.  iv.  (ed.  2)  835  The  Tamendoas 
are  as  big  as  a  Ram,  with  long  and  sharp  snouts,  a  taile 
like  a  squirrel!,  (twice  as  long  as  the  body  and  hairy). 
1693 /Vi;/.  TVaiK.XVII.  851  The  Tamandua  or  Ant-bear. 
[1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Stiff.,  Tamandua, .  .called  in  English 
the  ant-bear,  and  by  the  lirasilians  laniaadna-guafii.}  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (17761 IV.  338  The  larger  tamandua,  the 
smaller  tamandua,  and  the  ant  eater. 

b.  Now  generally  restricted  by  naturalists  to  the 
smaller  Tamandua  telradactyla,  and  its  congeners. 

1834  Penny  Cycl.  II.  65/1  The  Tamandua  (Myrmeco- 
fhaga  tamandua,  Cuvier,)  or  second  species  of  ant-eater, 
is  an  animal  much  inferior  to  the  great  ant-bear  in  point  of 
size,  being  scarcely  so  large  as  a  good-sized  cat.  1849  [see 
next].  1851  OWEN  in  Phil.  Trans.CX.lA.  744  Ir)  the  Taman 
dua  (Myrmccophaga  Tamandua)..  all  the  cervical  vertebrae 
have  spinous  processes  except  the  atlas.  1896  List  A  mm. 
Zool.  Sac.  198  Tamandua  tetradactyla,  Tamandua  Ant- 


Mi  entirely  arboreal  life. 

II  Tanianoir  (tamanwar).  [F.  corrupt  form  of 
Carib  lamanoa,  —  Tupi  tamandua :  see  prec.] 
The  French  name  of  the  Ant-bear:  see  prec.  a. 

1849  St.  Nal.  Hist.,  Mammalia.  IV.  212  In  the  general 
plan  of  its  osteology  the  tamandua  agrees  with  the  tama- 
noir,  but  the  bones  of  the  muzzle  are  shorter  than  the  cranial 
portion.  Ibid.  213  In  its  manners  the  tamandua  agrees  with 
the  tamanoir,  with  this  difference,  that  it  oflen  climbs  trees. 

||  Tamanu  (ta'rnana).  Also -no.  Tahitian  name 
of  the  tree  Calofkyllum  Inophyllum  (see  POON, 
TACAMAHAC)  ;  also  attrib.,  as  tamanu-resin,  -tree. 

1839  T.  BEALE  Nat.  Hist.  Sperm  Whale  349,  I .  .engraved 
my  name  in  the  bark  of  a  large  tamanu  tree.  1866  Trtas. 
Bot.,  Tamanu,  a  green  heavy  resin  from  the  Society  Islands, 
obtained  from  Calofhyllum  Inophyllnm.  1897  Daily  News 
22  Mar.  8/2  The  mountain  forest  of  '  tamanu  .  1901  R. 
LOVETT  Chalmers  v.  142  A  fine  tamano  tree  grew  close  by. 

Tamarack  (tEe-marxk).  Also  -ao,  -aoh  (erron. 


TAMARIND. 

amarisk).  [app.  a  native  Indian  name  in 
7anada.]  a.  Properly,  The  American  Larch 
or  HACKMATACK  (Larix  americand},  growing  in 
moist  situations  in  British  North  America  and  the 
northern  U.  S. ;  also,  the  timber  of  this  tree.  b. 
Also  applied  to  the  Black  or  Ridge-pole  Pine 
Pinus  Murrayand)  of  dry  inland  regions  of 
western  N.  America,  and  app.  sometimes  to  the 
Scrub  Pine  (P.  contorta)  of  the  coast  (Cent.  Diet.}. 

[a  1817  T.  DWIGHT  Tra-a.  New  Eng.,  etc.  (1821)  I.  36  Hac- 
montacl  or  Tamarisk.]  1841  F.  COOPER  Deerslayer  xxiii, 
The  tamarack  is  healthiest  in  the  swamp.  1842  G.  BARSTOW 
Hist  N  Hamfsk.  453  Boughs  of  the  tamarac  and  spruce 
overhang  the  road.  1855  LONGF.  Hiaw.  vn.  48  Give  me  of 
your  roots,  O  Tamarack  1  1874  COUES  Birds •  N.  W.  152 
Nesting  in  the  tamarack  swamps  and  windfalls  of  Minnesota. 
Tamarau  (ta-marau).  Also  -ao.  [Native 
name.]  A  diminutive  black  buffalo,  Bubalus 
mindorensis,  peculiar  to  the  island  Mindoro,  in  the 
Philippines. 

1898  Guide  Mammalia  68  Attention  may  likewise  be 
directed  to  the  small  Philippine  Buffalo. .,  or  Tamarau.  1902 
Geogr.  Jrnl.  XIX.  622  The  Tamarao,  the  remarkable  anoa- 
like  animal  peculiar  to  Mindoro. 

Tamaric,  -ice,  -i(c)k,  obs.  forms  of  TAMARISK. 
Tamarin  (tse-marin).  [a.  F.  tamarin  (La 
Condamine  1745),  a.  native  name  in  the  Galibi  or 
Carib  dial,  of  Cayenne.]  A  name  for  several 
species  of  the  genus  Midas  of  South  American 
marmosets  or  squirrel-monkeys. 

[1745  LA  CONDAMINE  Relat.  Voy.  Amfr.  Mirid.  165  On 
les  nomme  Pinches  a  Maynas,  et  a  Cayenne.  Tamarins.} 
1780  SMELLIE  tr.  Buffon's  Nat.  Hist.  (1791)  VIII.  203  note, 
In  Cayenne,  there  are  very  small  monkeys  called  tatnanns, 
which  are  extremely  beautiful.  They  exceed  not  the  size  of 
asquirrel.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVI  1. 500/1 The  tamarin, 
Sasoinus Midas,  or  great-eared  monkey.  1854  H.U  UALTON 
Brit.  Guiana  (1855)  II.  452  The  Marakina  or  Silky  'I'amarin. 
1881,  1896  Negro  tamarin  [see  NEGRO  7).  1882  Red-handed 
tamarin  [see  RED-HANDED  a.  2].  1899  Daily  fftwi  21  Nov. 
5/1  The  exceedingly  rare  monkey  from  South  America, 
known  as  the  red-bellied  tamarin. 

Tamarind  (tae-marind).  Forms  :  0-7  tama- 
rinde,  7  -ynd,  tamerind,  thamarind,  8  tama- 
rinth,  7- tamarind;  also  6  (from  Pg.)  tamarindo, 
//.  -os,  6-7  (It.)  //.  tamarind!,  7  (from  F.)  pi. 
tamarines.  [=Sp.,  Pg.,  It.  tamarindo,  med.L. 
tamarindus,  ultimately  ad.  Arab.  tfJ-ia  j»> 
tamr-hindi,  i.e.  date  of  India,  whence  in  the  early 
herbalists  and  physicians  tamar  indi,  in  Marco  Polo 
(Fr.  version)  tamarandi;  in  I3th  c.  F.  tamarindes 
pi.  (Hatz.-Darm.),  mod.F.  tamarin  (151)1  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  Tamarindus  indica 
(see  2),  a  brown  pod  containing  one  to  twelve 
seeds  embedded  in  a  soft  brown  or  reddish-black 
acid  pulp,  valued  for  its  medicinal  qualities,  and 
also  used  in  cookery  as  a  relish,  etc.  In  Com 
merce,  Med.,  etc.  tamarinds  means  this  pnlp. 

1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  (1539)  60  Pourgers  of  choler... 
Tamarindes,  halfe  an  ounce  in  a  decoction.  1582  N.  LICHE- 
FIELD  tr.  Casianheda's  Conq.  E.  Ind.  \.  xl.  94  They  haue 
create  store  of  Ginger,  Cardamomon,Tamanndos.  .and  such 
lyke.  1612  WOODALL  Surf.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  165  The 
Tamarinds  brought  from  the  Indies.  1652  FRENCH  I  orksli. 
Sta  ix.  82  Some  Lenitive,  as .  .Manna,  Tamarines,.  .syrop  of 
Roses.  1732  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  in  AUitantl,«K. 
244  Tamarinds,  cooling,  astringent,  yet  laxative  to  the  lower 
Belly.  1812  J.  SMYTH  Pract.  of  Customs  (1821)  252  The 
Tamarind  is  a  pod  resembling  a  bean-cod,  containing  two, 
three,  or  four  seeds.  1872  OLIVER  Elem.  Bot.  n.  166  Tama 
rinds,  as  imported,  are  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  of  'lamarinaus, 
preserved  in  syrup. 

2.  A  large  tree,  Tamarindus  indica,  N.  O.  Legii- 
minosm,  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  the  E.  Indies, 
but  now  cultivated   in  warm  climates  generally, 
bearing  dark-green  pinnate  leaves  and  racemes  of 
fragrant   yellow   flowers  streaked  with  red,  and 
producing  the  fruit  described  in  I,   also   a  hard 
and  heavy  timber. 

1614  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  v.  vii.  (ed.  2)  483  Ouer  the  said 
Temple  grow  many  Tamarinds.  1698  FRYER  h.  India  ff  P. 
126  A  Grove  of  Mangoes  and  Thamarinds.  1727-46  THOMSON 
Summer  667  Lay  me  reclined  Beneath  the  spreading  tama 
rind.  1753  HANWAY  Trim.  (1762)  I.  VII.  xcv.  438  A  table  of 
tamarinth, . .  half  the  diameter  of  the  tree  which  produced  it. 
1872  OLIVER  Klein.  Bat.  n.  165  The  streaked  wood  of  the 
Tamarind .  .used  in  cabinet  work. 

3.  Applied  to  various  trees  (or  their  fruits)  which 
resemble  the  tamarind  in  some  respect;    e.g.  in 
New  South  Wales  and  other  parts  of  Australia, 
a  species  of  Cupania  ;  usually  with  defining  words. 

Bastard  tamarind,  Acacia  trithofhylloidis,  oflamaica 
(Miller  riaut-H.  1884).  Black,  Black-crown,  Brown, 
or  Velvet  tamarind,  a  small  leguminous  tree,  Codarium 
acutifolium  or  Dialinm  gnineense:  see  quots.  Manilla 
tamarind  :  see  quot.  1866.  Wild  tamarind,  applied  to 
various  leguminous  trees  or  shrubs,  as,  in  the  _W.  Indies, 
Pithecolohium  JUicifolium  ;  in  Jamaica,  Acacia  artorea; 
in  Trinidad,  Pentaclelhra  filamentosa  (Miller).  Yellow 
tamarind  of  tropical  America,  Acacia  villosa. 

1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  vii.  (1859)  150  Overshadowed 
by  a  magnificent  wild  Tamarind.  1857  HENFBEY  Bot.  280 
The  Tamarinds  of  Sierra  Leone, . .  are  species  of  Codanum. 
1866  Treas.  Bot.  898/2  P[ithecolobiuin]  dulce,  a  large  tree 
native  of  the  hot  regions  of  Mexico.,  is  now  planted.. in  the 
Madras  Presidency,  where  the  fruit  is  known  as  Manilla 


TAMARINE. 

Tamarinds.  Ilnd.  397/2  D\ialium\  acnii folium,  the  Velvet 
Tamarind  of  Sierra  Leone.. The  pod,  about  the  size  and 
form  of  a  filbert,  is  covered  with  a  beautiful  black  velvet 
down.  1887  MOLONEY  Forestry  IV.  Afr.  332  Velvet  Tama 
rind  of  Sierra  Leone,  Black  Tamarind. . .  The  pulpsurrounding 
the  seeds  is  pleasantly  acid  and  commonly  eaten. 
4.  attrib,  and  Comb.>  as  tamarind-pod,  -pot, 
-pulp,  -seed,  -stone,  -tree\  also  tamarind- fish, 
a  relish  made  from  various  kinds  of  Indian  fish 
preserved  with  the  acid  pulp  of  the  tamarind  fruit; 
f  tamarind-palmetto,  some  species  of  palmetto  ; 
tamarind-plum,  an  E.  Indian  tree,  Dialium 
indicum,  or  its  fruit :  see  quots. ;  tamarind  tea, 
tamarind  water,  an  infusion  of  tamarinds,  used 
as  a  cooling  drink  ;  tamarind-whey :  see  quot. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *  Tamarind  -fish.  1865  FR. 
DAY  FisJms  Malabar  Introd.  o  The  best  Tamarind  fish  is 
prepared  from  the  Seir  fish  and  from  the  Lates  calcarifer. 
1698  FRYER /!{;£.  £"./«<#««$• /*.  16  [The  island  of  Johanna]  The 
outwartCoat  of  which  is  embroidered  with  *Thamarind  Pal 
metto.  1846  LINDLEY  Veg.  Kingd,  540  Dialium  indicum,  also 
called  the  ^Tamarind  Plum.  1857  HENFREY  Dot,  280  Besides 
the  Tamarind,  other  fruits,  less  acid,  are  eaten,  as  the  Tama 
rind  Plum.  1866  Treas,  Bot,  1121/1  The  *  tamarind-pods  im 
ported  from  the  East  Indies  vary  in  length  from  three  to  six 
inches,  and  are  slightly  curved.  They  consist  of  a  brittle 
brown  shell,  within  which  is  a  soft  acid  brown  pulp,  tra 
versed  by  strong  woody  fibres.  1850  THACKERAY  Pendennis 
1J,  He  knew  the  way  to  the  *  tamarind -pots,  1836  BRANDS 
Chem.  (ed.  4)  Index,  "Tamarind  pulp,  1062.  1844  H.  H. 
WILSON  Brit.  India  II.  ir.  iv.  163  The  Hindus  endeavoured 
to  appease  the  cravings  of  nature  with . .  bruised  "Tamarind 
stones,  and  the  leaves  of  trees.  1883  Chambers1  Encycl.  IX. 
283/1  "Tamarind  tea  is  made  by  infusing  tamarinds  in 
boiling  water.  1681  R.  KNOX  Hist.  Ceylon  iv.  i.  118  [He] 
sat  down  under  a  "Tamarind  Tree.  1825  Honeys  Every.day 
Bk,  I.  678  According  to  some  botanists,  the  tamarind-tree 
enfolds  within  its  leaves  the  flowers  or  fruit  every  night. 
1885-8  FAGGE  &  PYE-SMITH  Prine.  Med,  (ed.  2)  I.  150  For 
beverages  he  may  be  allowed  to  choose  among  barley- 
water,  toast-and- water,  lemonade,  *tamarind-water,  . .  and 
cold  weak  tea.  1883  Chambers'  Encycl.  IX.  283/1  "Tama 
rind  whey  is  prepared  by  boiling  one  ounce  of  tamarinds 
with  a  pint  of  new  milk,  and  straining. 
tTamarine.  Obs.  rare-1.  Some  kind  of  cloth. 
1691  Lond,  Gaz.  No.  2675/4  A  Piece  of  Ash-coloured 
woolly  Tamarine  striped  with  black. 

Tamarisk  (tee-marisk).  Forms:  a.  5  thama- 
rike,  -yke,  6  tamarice,  6-8  -ic,  -ik,  tamerick, 
7  tamrickc.  £.  5-7  (inL.  form)  tamariscus,  pl.-i; 
6-  tamoriscke  6-7  tamar-,  7  tameriske,  tam- 
riske,  6-  tamarisk,  [ad.  late  L.  tamariscus  (Palla- 
dius),  var.  of  tamarix,  -Teem,  whence  F.  tamaris 
(i3th  c.),  also  in  i6th  c.  tamarisc,  tamarix.  Ulte 
rior  source  of  the  L.  name  unknown.] 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Tamarix,  esp.  T.  galltcat 
the  Common  Tamarisk  (called  in  L.  myrtca,  in  Gr. 
nvptfcrj),  a  graceful  evergreen  shrub  or  small  tree, 
with  slender  feathery  branches  and  minute  scale- 
like  leaves,  growing  in  sandy  places  in  S.  Europe 
and  W.  Asia,  and  now  much  planted  by  the  sea 
shore  in  the  south  of  England.  Several  other 
species,  some  with  trunks  6  or  7  feet  in  girth,  occur 
in  the  Mediterranean  region. 

Gertnan  Tamarisk,  the  allied  Myricaria  germanicet. 
c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cintrg.  220  Make  him  a  gargaristn  of 
liquiricie,  yreos,  St  tamarisci.  c  1440  Pallad.  on  Hnsh. 
xii.  316  Atte  gynnyng  of  this  moone,  of  thamarike  And 
other  floures  wilde,  useth  the  bee  Hony  . .  to  pike,  1548 
TURNER  Names  of  Herbes  s.v.  Myrica^  The  scholemaisters 
in  Englande  haue  of  longe  tyme  called  myrica  heath,  or 
lyng,  but  so  longe  haue  they  bene  deceyued  al  together.  It 
maye  be  called  in  englishe,  Tamarik.  1561  —  Herbal  u.  59 
Ye  Cypres  tre  and  the  Tamarisk  haue  carnose  or  flesshy 
leues.  1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  1. 165  The  Archbishop  of  Can. 
terburie  Edmund  Grmdall,  after  he  returned  out  of  Ger- 
many,  brought  into  this  real  me  the  plant  of  Tamarjske  from 
thence.  ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xxi.  18  On  the  shore,  the 
Worthy  hid,  and  left  his  horrid  lance  Amids  the  Tamriskes. 
1715-30  POPE  7/iWvi.  49  His  headlong  steeds.  .Rush'd  on 
a  tamarisk's  strong  trunk,  and  broke  The  shatter 'd  chariot 
from  the  crooked  yoke.  1794  MRS.  RAUCLIFFE  ATy*/.  Udolfho 
iv.They  sauntered  over  hillocks  covered  with  lavender,  wild 
thyme,  juniper,  and  tamarisk.  18*7  Gentt.  Mag.  XCVII. 
u.  34  Say,  wilt  thou  court  the  tamarisk's  lowly  shade,  And 
tune  to  strains  of  love  thy  dulcet  reed?  1864  GILBERT  & 
CHURCHILL  Dolomite  Mount.  68  Clumps  of  alder  and  willow, 
interspersed  with  bushes  of  the  tamarisk  (Myricaria  ger* 
manica), 

fb.  A  decoction  or  other  preparation  of  the 
leaves  of  this  plant,  formerly  used  in  medicine.  Obs. 
1579  LANGHAM  Card.  Health  (1633)  627  Tamariske  :  it  is 
a  medicine  of  excellent  power  and  vertue  against  the 
stopping  &  hard  ties  of  the  milt,  if  it  be  but  drunke  out  of, 
being  made  into  a  vessell  to  drinke  it.  1621  BURTON  Anat, 
Mel.  u.  iv.  i.  v.  (1651)  374  The  wines  ordinarily  used  to  this 
disease  are  Wor  me  wood- wine,  Tamarisk  and  Buglossatum. 
1718  OUINCY Comfl.  Disp.  139  Tamarisk.. attenuates,  opens 
and  absterges. 

O.  attrib.  and  Comb,,  as  tamarisk-bough,  -branch, 
-busk,  -jungle,  -stem,  -tree,  -twig;  tamarisk- 
fringed,  -grown  adjs. ;  tamarisk  salt,  salt  found 
adhering  to  the  trunk  of  Tamarix  orientalis  in 
edible  quantity  (Cent.  Diet.}  ;  hence  tamari$k~salt- 
tree ;  tamarisk  ware,  vessels  or  dishes  made  from 
the  wood  of  the  tamarisk. 

c  j6n  CHAPMAN  //iWx.  305  He  hung  them  vp  aloft,  vpon 
a  *Tamricke  bow.  1863  M.  L.  WHATELY  Ragged  Lift 
Egypt  xx.  202  The  school-room  had  been  swept  neatly  and 
decorated  with  tamarisk-boughs  and  a  few  flowers.  1816 
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H.  G.  KNIGHT  East.  Sk.  Pref.  (1830)  36  'Tamarisk  bushes, 
stunted  acacia  trees,  .  .  complete  the  produce  of  the  choicest 
spots  in  the  Deserts  [of  Arabia].  1899  F.  C.  GOULD  in 
Westm.  Gaz.  6  Sept.  1/3  The  *tamansk.fringed  white- 
dusted  road.  171*  tr.  Poinefs  Hist.  Drugs  I.  64  From  this 
Wood  is  made  a  white  Chrystal  Salt,  called  'Tamarisk 
Salt.  1578  LVTE  Dodoens  vi.  xv.  677  Swine  which  haue 
bene  dayly  fedde  out  of  a  trough.,  made  of  'Tamarisk  tree 
or  timber,  haue  bene  scene  to  haue  no  milt  at  al.  [Cf. 
PLINY  N.  //.  24.  9,  41.]  c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  vr.  37  Low- 
growne  Tamricke  trees,  187^  Oxford  Bible-Helps  116  Of 
the  tamarisk-tree  seven  species  exist  in  Palestine,  1614 
PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  iv.  vii.  (ed.  2)  371  Muttering  their 
prayers,  holding  a  bundle  of  small  *  Tameriske-  twigs.  1711 
tr.  Poniet's  Hist.  Drugs  1.  64  They..  make  little  Casks,  Cups, 
and  Dishes  of  it,  which  are  call'd  Tamarisk  Ware. 


. 
.  used  for  TAMARACK,  q.v.  (quot.  a  1817). 

Tamarugite  (tamarrwgait).  Min.  ['  f.  the 
pampas  del  Tamarugal  '  (Chester)  ;  see  -ITE  1  2  b.] 
Hydrous  sulphate  of  aluminium  and  sodium;  a 
sodium  alum. 

1890  Ainer.  JrnL  Sci.  Ser.  HI.  XL.  258  One  of  these  [sul 
phates]  is  tamantgite\  this  occurs  in  massive  forms,  colour- 
less  and  with  a  radiated  structure. 

HTamasha  (tama-Ja).  East  Ind.  [a.  Arab., 
Pers.,  Urdu  liUS  tamaja  walking  about  for  recrea 
tion  or  amusement,  an  entertainment,  f.  6th  conj. 
of  ij**  wafa(y)  to  walk.]  An  entertainment, 

show,  display,  public  function. 

[1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenofs  Trav.  \\.  90  They  stop  at 
the  meanest  thing,  to  do  that  which  they  call  Tamacha, 
(that's  to  say,)  to  consider  and  admire  it.  J  1871  MRS.  VALEN. 
TINE  Let,  in  Mem.  viii.  (1882)  135  The  usual  taxnashas  went 
on.  1889  Pall  Af  all  G.  9  May  7/1  The  people  say  to  the 
Christian  missionaries  :  'Yours  is  a  very  dull  religion  ;  there 
is  not  enough  tamasha  (that  is,  show  or  function)  about  it  *. 
1892  Sat,  Rev.  18  June  700/2  That  very  funny  tamasha 
which  is  called  a  Convention  in  American  politics.  1904 
Blackw,  Mag.  June  835,  1  thought  the  tamasha  had  begun 
and  turned  out  to  look.  1906  Athenyum  26  May  635/1 
The  serious  business  of  life.  .at.  .Khapallu..  seems  to  be 
polo  and  tamashas. 

||  Tambac,  a  native  Indian  name  of  agalloch  or 
aloes  wood. 

1727-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Aloest  The  heart,  or  inner 
most  part  [of  Aloes]  called  tam&O6.*i&  more  valued  by  the 
Indians  than  gold  itself. 

Tambac,  tambayack,  obs.  var.  TOMBAC. 

II  Tambagut  (tre'mbag»t).  [Native  name,  from 
its  cry,  in  the  Philippines.]  The  Crimson-breasted 
Barbet  of  the  Philippines  (Megatstma  hsemace- 
phala).  (Cent.  Diet.} 

Tamberbase  :  see  TAMBOUR  sb.  i  b. 

Tamberlaine,  -lane  :  see  TAMERLANE. 

Ta  mbo.  [Negro  abbrev.  of  tambourine  \  cf. 
BANJO.]  The  tambourine-player  in  a  negro  minstrel 
troupe. 

1884  Sat.  Rev.  7  June  740/1  A  single  row  of  negro  minstrels 
seated  on  chairs,  .at  the  ends  are  Bones  and  Tambo. 

Tamboo,  variant  of  TABOO. 

Tambor  (tse-mboi).     [var.  of  TAMBOUR  sb.] 

a.  See  TAMBOURJ^.  3.    D.  Tambor-oil-.  see  quot. 

1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.Dict.^  Tambor  oil,  an  oil  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Omphalea  oleijera.  .of  Central  America  \ 
said  to  be  purgative  without  griping. 

II  Tanibouki  (tambw'kz),  a.  Also  tambookie, 
-bootie,  [S.  Afr.  Du.,  f.  Tembu,  tribal  name 
+  dim.  ending  -kje,  also  -tje^\  Of  or  belonging  to 
Tembu-land,  as  in  Tambouki  grass,  Tambouki 
wood,  a  wild  grass  and  timber  of  S.  Africa. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Tambookie-vaood,  a  hard 
handsome  furniture-  wood  :  when  powdered  it  is  used  by  the 
Zulus  of  Africa  as  an  emetic.  1885  RIDER  HAGGARD  Kt 
Solomon's  Mines  iv,  Dry  tambouki  grass..  is  made  into  a 
bed.  1899  ALICE  WERNER  Capt.  of  Locusts,  etc.  80  Open 
glades  with  bushes  and  clumps  of  tambootie-grass  scattered 
about.  1905  Bltickw.  Mag.  Sept.  382/1  [The  grass]  was 
dashed  aside  by  some  large  object  that  came  rapidly  towards 
him,  but  was  concealed  beneath  the  long  tambouki. 

Tambour  (tse'mbuaj,  -boi),  sb.  [a.  F.  tambour 
drum  :  see  TABOR.] 

1.  A  drum  ;  spec,  the  great  or  bass  drum. 

1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  ^E  sop  (1889)  95  Of  his  skynne  he 
dyd  doo  make  tambours,  whiche  ben  euerbete.  1706  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  6^,  Tambour,  a  Drum,  an  Instrument  of  Martial  Musick. 
1745  POCOCKE  Descr.  East  II.  i.  xvi.  156  One  of  them  played 
on  a  tambour,  and  sung  a  Curdeen  song.  1810  SOUTH  KV 
Kehama  I.  xiv,  And  still  with  overwhelming  din  The 
tambours  and  the  trumpets  sound.  1811  —  Lett.  (1856)  II. 
307  A  tambour  is  an  outlandish  drum,  not  such  as  soldiers 
use.  1879  STAINKR  Music  of  Bible  140  As  they  [cymbals] 
became  reduced  in  size  it  was  found  possible  to  insert 
several  pairs  under  the  rim  of  the  tambour. 

||  b.  Tambour  do  basque  (also  7  tambor  de 
base,  tamberbaae,  9  tamborbasque)  [F.  tam 
bour  de  basque,  f  de  I3iscaye\t  a  tambourine. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  'iii.xvi.  (Roxb.)8s/i  He  beareth 
sable,  a  Tamber  de  Base,  or  Tamber-base,  Or.  ..This  is  a 
kind  of  Instrument,  vsea  among  the  auncient  Jews,  and 
now  by  the  Turkes.  1780  BECKFORD  Italy  (1834)  I.  iv.  34 
Tambours  de  basque  at  every  corner.  1840  Encycl.  Brit. 
(ed.  7)  XX  1.  72/2  Tambour  de  Basque  t  a  well-known  kind  of 
small  drum,  commonly  called  a  tambourine.  It  is  much  used 
among  the  Blscayans. 

2.  An  instrument  for  recording  pulsations,  as  in 
respiration  :  see  quots. 

1877  FOSTER  Phys.  i.  iv.  fa  Each  bag  communicates  by  a 
separate  air-tight  tube  with  an  air-tight  tambour  on  which 
a  lever  rests  ;  so  that  any  pressure  on  either  bag  is  com*  j 
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municated  to  the  cavity  of  its  respective  tambour,  the  lever 
of  which  is  raised  in  proportion.  Ibid.  u.  ii.  §  i  The  move 
ments  of  the  column  of  air  in  the  trachea  are  transmitted 
to  the^tambour,  the  consequent  expansions  and  contractions 
of  which  are  transmitted  by  means  of  a  lever  resting  on  it 
to  the  recording  drum.  1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet., 
Tatiitour,  drum  :  used  to  collect  and  transmit  movements 
m  graphic  registering  apparatus. 

3.  (Also  tambor.)    A  fish  which  makes  a  drum 
ming  noise,  or  which  resembles  a  drum  in  form  ; 
as  a  fish  of  the  genus  Pogonias,  a  drum-fish  ;  a 
globe-fish,  swell-fish,  or  puffer  ;  also  the  red  rock- 
fish,  Sebastodes  ruber,  of  the  coast  of  California. 

[1683-4  ROBINSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIX.  480  Many 
Tamburo's  or  Drum-Fishes.)  1854  BL'SHNAN  in  Orr's  Circ. 
Sc.l.  Org.  Nat.  151  The  pogonias,  on  account  of  the  sounds 
which  it  produces,  has  been  named  the  tambour.  1801  Cent. 
Diet.,  Tambor. 

4.  A  circular  frame  formed  of  one  hoop  fitting 
within  another,  in  which  silk,  muslin,  or  other 
material  is  stretched  for  embroidering.     Cf.  TAM- 


1777  SHERIDAN  Sc/i.  Scautf.  n.  i,  When  I  saw  you  first 
sitting  at  your  tambour,  in  a  pretty  figured  linen  gown.  1781 
MME.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  Mar..  Portraits  of  the  three  beau 
tiful  Lady  Waldegraves,.  .at  work  wilh  the  tambour.  1818 
TODD,  Tanibou'r.  1841  BOKROW  Zincali  I.  viit.  §  i.  131 
Intertwining  with  their  sharp  needles  the  gold  and  silk  on 
the  tambour. 

b.  A  species  of  embroidery  in  which  patterns 
are  worked  with  a   needle   of  peculiar  form   on 
material  stretched  in  a  tambour-frame  ;  now  super 
seded  by  pattern-weaving  ;  in  recent  \\se  —  tam/>onr- 
-lace  :  see  7. 

1813  A  pp.  to  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  252/1  A  bounty  upon  the 
exportation  of  stufTs,  of  silk  ornamented  with  embroidery, 
tambour,  needle  work,  lace  or  fringe.  1859  0  REEN  Oxf.  Stud. 
ii.  §  7  (O.  II.  S.)  94  A  French  master  of  tambour  and  similar 
accomplishments.  1883  Standard  26  June  3/3  The  .  . 
Limerick  production  is  of  four  kinds:  Tambour,  the  simplest 
and  commonest.  1808  Cent.  Mat;.  Jan.  565/1  My  sisters 
and  I  covered  it  [the  frock]  with  embroidered  buds  and 
roses,  done  in  tambour.  1908  Westm.  Caz.  25  Apr.  13/2 
Then  there  is  the  imitation  of  old  Tambour. 

c.  A  kind  of  fine  gold  or  silver  thread. 

1899  W.  G.  P.  TOUNSEND  Embroidery  v.  82  Gold  and 
Silver  Passing  and  Tambour.  —  Fine  kind  of  threads.  Ibid. 
vi.  106  How  tambour  gold  is  used  over  cardboard.  1901 
DAY  &  BUCKLE  Needlework  xxix.  (ed.  2)  245  For  stitching 
through,  there  is  a  finer  [gold]  thread,  called  '  tambour  '. 

6.  Arch.  a.  The  core  of  a  Corinthian  or  Com 
posite  capital,  b.  Any  one  of  the  courses  forming 
the  shaft  of  a  cylindrical  column,  c.  The  wall  of 
a  circular  building  surrounded  with  columns,  d. 
A  round  exterior  building  surrounding  the  base  of  a 
dome  or  cupola  ;  also  the  circular  vertical  part  of 
a  cupola,  e.  A  lobby  or  vestibule  enclosed  with 
folding  doors  and  ceiling,  as  within  the  porch  of  a 
church,  to  prevent  the  direct  passage  of  air,  etc. 
f.  A  projecting  part  of  the  wall  of  a  tennis  court  : 
see  quot.  1816. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  6),  Tambour..  .In  Architecture,  the 
Vase  or  Ornament  in  the  Chapiter  of  Pillars  of  the  Corin 
thian  Order:  Also  the  Name  of  part  of  a  Tennis-Court. 
1727-41  CIIAMBFRS  Cycl.t  Tambour,  in  architecture,  .  . 
applied  to  the  Corinthian  and  Composite  capitals,  as  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  a  drum.  .  .  Tambour  is  also  used  for 
a  little  box  of  timber-work,  covered  with  a  cieling,  within- 
side  the  porch  of  certain  churches.  .  .  Tambour  also  de 
notes  a  round  course  of  stone,  several  whereof  form  the 
shaft  of  a  column,  not  so  high  as  a  diameter.  1816  Encycl. 
Perth.  XXII.  220/2  On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  [tennis] 
court  from  the  dedans  is  the  tambour,  a  part  of  the  wall 
which  projects,  and  is  so  contrived  in  order  to  make  a 
variety  in  the  stroke.  1813  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build, 
Gloss.,  Tatftpt>nrt..a.lso  the  wall  of  a  circular  temple,  sur. 
rounded  with  columns.  1838  Civil  Eng.  ff  Arch.  Jrnl. 
I.  338/2  An  iron  clamp  was  fastened  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
capital,  and  another  on  the  lowest  tambour  of  the  column. 
1841  Penny  Cycl.  XX.  73/1  If  the  dome  [of  the  Pantheon] 
had  sprung  immediately  from  the  upper  cornice,  so  as  to 
present  a  perfect  hemisphere  on  the  outside,  the  rotunda 
Itself  would  have  looked  merely  as  a  tambour  to  it.  1864 
Athcnxvm  27  Feb.  304/2  Above  the  roofs  wilt  rise  (in  the 
centre)  a  bold  tambour  pierced  with  windows  and  inclosing 
the  lower  portion  of  the  dome. 

6.  Mil.  A  small  defensive  work  formed  of  pali 
sades  or  earth,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  redan,  to 
defend  an  entrance  or  passage. 

1834  J.  S.  MACAULAY  Field  Fortif.  91  These  small  re- 
doubts  or  tambours,  though  weak  in  themselves,  are  of 
use  when  nothing  better  can  be  done.  Ibid.  140  Tambours 
are  constructed  with  timbers  10  feet  long,  and  about  6  inches 
square,  which  are  planted  touching  each  other,  and  sunk 
3  feet  into  the  earth.  1853  STOCQUELER  Alilil.  Encycl.; 
Tambour,.  .z  work  formed.  .so  that,  when  finished,  it  may 
have  the  appearance  of  a  square  redoubt  cut  in  two.  .  . 
Tambours  are  also  solid  pieces  of  earth  which  are  made  in 
that  part  of  the  covert-way  that  is  joined  to  the  parapet. 
1895  Chapters  in  Adventurous  Life  340  There  was  a  chapel 
of  St.  George  some  little  distance  inland  of  this  point,  around 
which  a  tambour  of  loose  stones  had  been  raised. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (in  sense  i)  tambour-peal, 
(in  sense  4)  tambour-cotton,  -embroidery,  -school, 
-sprig,  -waistcoat,  -work,  -worker  ;  also  tambour- 
frame,   =  sense  4  ;  tambour-lace,  a  modern  lace 
resembling  tambour  (4b),  consisting  of  needlework 
designs  on  machine-made  net  ;  tambour-needle, 
the  needle  used  in  tambour-work,  a  small  steel 
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hook  set  in  a  handle ;  tambour-stitch,  the  loop- 
stitch  used  in  tambour-work ;  also  a  stitch  used  in 
crochet,  by  which  a  pattern  of  ridges  intersecting 
at  right  angles  is  produced  ;  so  tambour-stitcher. 

1798  *Tam hour- frame  [see  tambour-needle}.     1803  MAR. 
EDGEWORTH  Emilie  de  Coulanges  (1832)  157   She  would 
rather  see  Emilie  guillotined  at  once,  than  condemned.. to 
work  like  a  galley-slave  at  her  tambour-frame  for  her  bread. 
1884  Bookseller  6  Nov.  1190/1  She. .added  to  their  slender 
earnings  by  her  skill  at  the  tambour  frame.     1899  Westm. 
Gaz.  28  Dec.  3/2,  I  would  recommend  the  charming  and 
inexpensive  *Tambour  lace  for  this  design.      1798  EDGE- 
WORTH  Pract.  Educ.  (1811)  I.  103  A  lady  who  is  learning  to 
work  with  a  *tambour  needle  puts  her  head  down  close  to 
the  tambour  frame.     1863  JANET  HAMILTON  Poems  $  Ess. 
196  The  daughter  plied  the  tambour-needles.     1823  MRS. 
HKMANS  Siege  Valencia  v,  The  Moor  is  on  his  way!  With 
the  *tambour-peal  and  the  tecbir-shout.    1799  J.  ROBERTSON 
Agric.  Perth  382  At  Callander  the  weaving  of  cotton  goods 
and  a  *tambour-school  have  been  lately  introduced.     1779 
SHERIDAN  Critic  \.  i,  Tropes  and  flowers  suit  the  general 
coarseness  of  your  style,  as  *tambour  sprigs  would  a  ground 
of  linsey  woolsey.     1883  Art  Jrnl.  150/2  Done  by  Turkish 
workers,  and  Chinese  and  Indian  *tambour--.titchers.     1778 
MME.   D'ARBLAY  Diary  23  Aug.,  A  *tambour  waistcoat, 
worked  in  green  silk.    1806-7  J-  ^ERESFORD  Miseries  Hum. 
Life  (1826)  11.  Sigh  xiii,  After  having  consumed  three  years  on 
a  piece  of  *tambour-work.     1879  Temple  Bar  Mag.  Oct.  218 
Her  needle  went  to  and  fro  through  her  tambour  work.     1780 
Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  201/2  They  were  *tambour  workers. 

Tambour (tseTnbu^jtsembua'j),^.   [f.prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  work  or  embroider  in  a  tambour- 
frame;  to  ornament  with  tambour-work, 

1774  Westm.  Mag.  II.  166  The  waistcoats  tamboured  with 
coloured  silks  only,  or  interspersed  with  gold  and  silver. 
1840  MRS.  GAUCAIN  Lady's  Assist.  Knitting^  etc.  I.  189 
Join  it  up.. by  tambouring  it  together  about  2^  inches  at 
each  side,  and  draw  it  up  at  each  end.  1885  Birmingham 
Daily  Post  5  Jan.  6/6  Some  [fabrics]  are  embossed,  and  some 
tamboured  in  gold,  or  otherwise  treated. 

fig.  1830  Blackw.  Mag.  XXVII.  171  A  coarse. .web  of 
words..— tamboured  with  clusters  of  fantastic  figures. 

2.  intr.  To  work  at  a  tambour-frame ;    to  do 
tambour- work. 

a  1845  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  m.  Knight  <$•  Lady,  She 
sat  herring-boning,  tambouring,  or  stitching.  1863  JANET 
HAMILTON  Poems,  fambourer,  She  who  tambours,  tambours, 
tambours  for  fifteen  hours  a  day  Would  have  shoes  on  her 
feet  and  dress  for  church,  had  she  a  third  of  our  pay. 

Hence  Tamboured  ///.  a.t  ornamented  with 
tambour-embroidery;  worked,  as  a  design,  on  the 
tambour-frame. 

1799  Hull  Advertiser  30  Nov.    i/i    Some   remarkably 
elegant,  .tamboured,  .muslins.     1830  SCOTT  Demonol.  1.30 
Tbis  personage,  with  tamboured  waistcoat.     1885  Manch. 
Exam. 2  Mar.  4/6  Business.. in  tamboured  cloths  for  Spain 
is  also  dull. 

II  Tamboura  (tse-mbura,  tsembuo-ra).  Also  6 
tambora,  7  tamera,  9  tumboora.  [app.  ad. 
Pers.  iv-l*  tanbur3  Arab.  tunburt  in  same  sense.] 

An  oriental  musical  instrument  of  the  lute  family, 
resembling  the  guitar,  with  wire  strings  struck  by 
.1  plectrum. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay^s  Voy.  in.  i.  69  b,  A 
thing  very  like  vnto  a  Cittern,  which  they  call  Tambora. 
1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius'  Voy.  Antbass.  276  He  would 
needs  play  on  the  Tamera, . .  an  Instrument  us'd  by  the 
Persians  instead  of  the  Lute.  iZa&  Asiatic  Costumes  13  The 
tumboora  in  shape  resembles  the  guitar  more  than  any  other 
instrument.  1864  ENGEL  Mus.  Anc.  Nat.  51  The  tamboura 
.  .is  at  present  in  use,  especially  in  Persia,  Hindoostan,  and 
Asiatic  Turkey. 

Tambourer  (see  the  verb),  [f.  TAMBOUR  z>.  + 
-EB1.]  One  who  does  tambour-work. 

1833  BREWSTER  Nat.  Magic  xi.  287  A  tambourer  of 
ordinary  skill  could  not.,  earn  more  than  five  or  six  shillings 
a  week  by  constant  application.  1843  New  Statist.  Ace. 
Scotl.  VI.  294  English  women  taught  the  tambourers  here 
the  art.  1863  JANET  HAMILTON  Poems,  Tambourer^  Still 
the  tambourer  bends  wearily  over  the  frame. 

Tambouret  (tse-mburet),  ?  Obs.  rare.  Also  7 
tamburet.  [f.  TAMBOUB  -t-  -KT:  cf.  TABOURET.] 

tl.   —  TABOURET  2.  Obs.  rare—*. 

1658  tr.  Hist.  Christina  A.Q.  ofSwedlandu.  75  The  tam 
buret  [orig,  taniburetto\  which  isalessseat.granted  usually 
by  Queenes  to  Princesses  of  great  quality,  was  given  to  the 
Dutchesses  of  Ascot,  of  Auray,  and  the  Princess  of  Ligni. 

2.  A  small  drum  ;  a  TABRET  or  TABORIN.  ?  Obs. 

1776  HAWKINS  Hist.  Music  I.  n.  ix.  248  The  Tympanum 
levet  an  instrument  yet  known  by  the  name  of  the  Tambouret. 
1839  ADM.  Yume  Aittobiog.  it  (1896)  59 This  stirring  [Bohe 
mian]  song,  accompanied . .  with  guitars  and  tambourets. 

Tambourin  (l|tanb«rgn,  tse-mburin).  [mod. 
F.  (Voltaire  1769)  =  Pr.  tamborin,  It.  tamburino, 
dim.  of  tambour  drum  :  the  earlier  Fr.  form  down 
to  1700  was  tabottrini  see  TABORIN.] 

L  The  long  narrow  drum  or  tabor  used  in 
Provence  (see  TABORIN)  ;  applied  also  to  'a  bottle- 
shaped  drum  used  in  Egypt*  (Cent,  Diet.}. 

1833  BREWSTER  Nat.  Magic  viij.  205  He  holds  in  one 
hand  a  flageolet,  and  in  the  other  the  stick  with  which  he 
beats  the  tambourin.  1907  RICKERT  Gold.  Hawk  xxxix. 
296  The  music  was  pipe  and  tambourin,  of  course,  how  else 
should  one  dance  in  Provence? 

2.  A  Provencal  dance,  originally  accompanied  by 
the  tambourin.  b.  A  piece  of  music  for  such 
a  dance,  in  duple  rhythm  and  quick  time. 

1797  EncycL  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVIII.  305/1  Tambonrin,.  .name 
of  a  dance  performed  on  the  French  stage.  The  air  is  lively, 
and  the  movements  are  quick.  1884  W.  B,  SQUIRE  in  Grove 
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Diet.  Mus.  IV.  55  Tambourin,  an  old  Provencal  dance,  in 
its  original  form  accompanied  by  a  Flute  and  Tambour 
de  Basque  [error for  Tambourin], 

Hence  Ta'mlxmrin  v.,  to  play  on  the  tambourin  ; 
Ta mbourina'de  [after  serenade,  etc.;  see  -ADE], 
a  performance  on  the  tambourin. 

1884  J.  PAYNE  Tales  fr.  Arabic  II.  254  They  gave  not 
over,  .tambourining  and  piping  till  the  night  waned.  1893 

E.  H.  BARKER  Wand,  South.  Waters  27  Every  morning 
at  five  the  tailor.. awoke  the  echoes  of  the  gorge  with  a 
long  and  furious  tambourinade. 

Tambourine  (tsemburrn),^.   Forms  :  6tam- 

burin,  7  -ine,  timburine,  9  tambourin,  -borine, 

8-  tambourine,     [app.  ad.  F.   tambourin,  dim. 

!    of  tambour  (see  prec.),  but  used  not  in  the  sense  of 

I   that  word,  but  in  that  of  F.  tambour  de  basque.] 

1.  A  musical  instrument  consisting  of  a  wooden 
I    hoop  having  skin  or  parchment  stretched  over  one 
I    side,  and  pairs  of  small  cymbals,  called  jingles, 

placed  in  slots  round  the  circumference,  small  bells 
being  sometimes  fastened  to  the  edge.  It  is  played 
by  shaking,  striking  with  the  knuckles,  or  drawing 
the  fingers  across  the  parchment. 

The  earlier  names  for  this  or  a  similar  instrument  men 
tioned  in  the  Bible  were  timbre  and  timbrel.  It  is  not  clear 
what  Spenser  and  Jonson  meant  by  tamburin,  timburine ; 
the  word  was  known  to  Blount  1661  only  from  Spenser  ;  the 
modern  use  was  unknown  to  Bailey,  to  Johnson,  and  to  Ash 
(1775);  it  Is  certain  in  quot.  1782;  but  as  it  does  not  agree 
with  that  of  F.  tambourin\\.  is  difficult  to  know  how  it  arose. 

1579  SPENSER  Sheph,  Cal.  June  59,  I  sawe  Calliope  wyth 
Muses  moe..Theyr  yuory  Luyts  and  Tamburins  forgoe. 
Ibid.  Gloss.,  TamburineS)  an  olde  kind  of  instrument,  which 
of  some  Is  supposed  to  be  the  Clarion,  1637  B.  JONSON  Sad 
Sheph.  I.  iii,  Though  all  the  Bels,  PlpeSj  Tabors,  Timburines 
ring.  1661  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  [giving  Spenser's  gloss], 
1791  WALKER  Diet.,  Tambarinet  a  labour,  a  small  drum. 

1782  W.  F.  MARTVN  Geog.  Mag.  I.  17  The  tambourine., 
which  is  well  known  in  the  streets  of  this  metropolis, .  .being 
a  hoop  covered  with  parchment,  and  furnished  with  small 
pieces  of  metal  hanging  to  the  edges  of  it,  1821  CLARE 
VUl.  Minstr.  I.  38  To  join  the  dance  where  gipsy  fiddlers 
play,  Accompanied  with  thumping  tambourine.  1884  V.  DE 
PONTIGNV  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  IV.  55  Tambourine  (Fr. 
Tambour  de  Basque}.. consists  of  a  wooden  hoop,  on  one 
side  of  which  is  stretched  a  vellum  head,  the  other  side  being 
open.  1899  KIPLING  Absent-Minded  Beggar  i,  Will  you 
kindly  drop  a  shilling  in  my  little  tambourine  For  a  gentle 
man  in  khaki  ordered  South  ?  [Refers  to  its  use  as  a  col 
lecting  dish.] 

Comb,  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  xli,  Some  black  tambou 
rine-player,  with  a  great  turban  on. 

2.  Tambourine  pigeon  (also  ellipt.  tambour 
ine]  :  an  African  species  of  pigeon,  so  called  from 
the  resonance  of  its  note. 

1891  Cent.  Diet.,  Tambourine.  1896  List  Anim.  Zool. 
Soc.  466  Tympanistria  bicolor,  Tambourine  Pigeon. 

Hence  Tambonri'ne  v.  intr.,  to  play  the  tam 
bourine. 

1891  Daily  News  5  Sept.  3/3  The  jingle  of  the  tambourining 
poke-bonnetted  lass  [i.e.  member  of  the  Salvation  Army]. 

Tambouring,  vbl.  sb.  [f. TAMBOUR v.  +  -ING*.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  TAMBOUR  ;  embroidery  done 
by  this  method.  Also  attrib.,  as  tambouring-engine t 
'machine^  a  machine  for  doing  this  work. 

1775  ASH  Suppl.,  Tambouring^  the  act  of  ornamenting 
with  a  kind  of  particoloured  needlework.  1815  SIMOND 
Jrnl,  TourGt.  Brit.  I.  285  The  tambouring  or  embroidering 
mill.  1830  GALT  Laiurie  T.  in.  i,  His  wife  had  been  bred  to 
the  tambouring.  iZ^Encycl.Brit.  (ed.  7)  VI 1. 407/2 ;;/«?£•/», 
Tambouring  machine.  187*  Routledge's  Ev.  Boy's  Ann. 
223/2  The  movements  of  the  tambouring  engine.  1908 
Daily  Chron.  21  Oct.  7/5  Some  of  the  finer  embroidery, 
called  tambouring,  is  still  worked  by  hand  on  a  frame. 

II  Tambreet  (tsembrf't).  [Mallangong  lang. 
of  New  South  Wales.]  A  native  name  of  the 
Duckbilled  Platypus. 

1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVII.  28/1  The  Duckbill,  or  Duckbilled 
Platypus..;  Mallangong,  Tambreet,..  Water-mole  of  the 
English  colonists.  1864  in  WEBSTER  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Tamburlain(e :  see  TAMERLANE. 

Tame  (t#m),  a.  Forms:  i,  4  tarn,  3-  tame, 
4-5  Sc.  tayme ;  i  tpm,  2-3  torn,  4  tome.  [OE. 
tarn  (tgni)  =  OFris.  (EFris.)  tam^  OLG.  *tam 
(MLG.,  LG.,  MDu.,  Du.  tarn},  OHG.,  MHG.  zam 
(Ger.  zahm})  ON.  tamr :-  OTeut.  *Aww0*  (evidenced 
in  Goth,  only  by  the  deriv.  vb.  tamjan  to  tame). 
The  Teut.  stem  tarn-  is  cognate  with  that  of  'L.dom- 
are,  Gr.  8ap-dv  to  tame,  subdue.  The  OE.  variant 
tgm  was  retained  in  southern  Early  ME.  down  to 
^•1300;  the  existing  tame  represents  the  inflected 
forms  of  tarn ;  cf.  also  TAME  z*.1] 

1.  Of  animals  (rarely  of  men)  :  Reclaimed  from 
the  wild  state ;  brought  under  the  control  and  care 
of  man  ;  domestic ;  domesticated.  (Opp.  to  wild.) 

c888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxv.  §  6  Wildu  fcior..woldon.. 
standon  swilce  hi  tame  waeron.  c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Saints' 
Lives  (1900)  II.  326  Se  wulf  folsode..swylce  he  tarn  waere. 
c  1000  Ags.  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  481/22  Subjugates^ 
tarn,  c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  174  He  made  on  werlde  al  erue 
tame.  Ibid.  1482  Esau  wilde  man  huntere,  And  lacob 
tame  man  tiliere.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  25430  (Cott.)  Of  all 
f>in  sandes  wild  and  tarn,  Man  \>ou  scop  and  gaf  him  nam. 
£1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxix.  (Plaeidas)  318  Wyld  hors  & 
tayme.  1526  TINDALE  2  Pet.  ii.  16  The  tame  and  dom 
beast  speakynge  with  mannes  voyce,  1653  WALTON  Angler 
ii.  44  I'll  try  if  I  can  make  her  [a  young  otter]  tame.  1660 

F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Treat,  166  They  have  also  tame 
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Lions.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  $•  P.  271  From  a  Salvage 
Prince  rendred  himself  a  tame  Follower  of  the  Patriarch. 
177*  PRIESTLEY  Inst.  Rclig.  (1782)  I.  32  Small  and  tame 
animals  breed  fast.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  II.  372 
The  beasts  of  the  forest,  or  the  scarcely  tamer  human 
beings.  1859  H.  KINCSLEY  G.  Hamlyn  xxviii,  A  tame 
black  belonging  to  us.  He  is  great  at  all  sorts  of  hunting. 

b.  humorously  ,  of  a  person  :  Domestic  ;  kept  or 
supported  for  domestic  or  private  use. 

1711  ADDISON  Sfiect.  No.  47  F  2  It  was  formerly  the 
Custom  for  every  great  House  in  England  to  keep  a  tame 
Fool  dressed  in  Petticoats.  1895  Westtn.  Gaz.  13  Mar.  B/i 
At  the  Treasury..  A  tame  bookbinder  receives  ^105  a  year. 
Mod.  They  endow  'tame  professors'  to  advocate  their  views. 

2.  Applied  to  plants,  also  (in  U.  S.)  to  land  : 
Cultivated,  improved  by  culture  ;  garden-  as  op 
posed  to  wild.  Obs.  in  ordinary  use  since  c  1650. 

Tame  fiayt  hay  made  from  specially  sown  grasses  or 
forage  plants  ;  cf.  wild  hay.  (Western  U.S.) 

1551  TURNER  Herbal  i.  Cvb,  I  haue  not  sene  yet  the 
right  tame  Anemone.  156*  —  Herbal  n.  112  Tame  or 
gardin  radice.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  m.  Hx.  399  The  tame 
Hoppe  hath  rough  branches,  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE] 
D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  iv.  xxxi.  295  Cherries,  both  wilde 
and  tame  have  not  prospered  well  at  the  Indies.  1629 
PARKINSON  Paradisus  (1904)  420  Any  Rose  either  wilde  or 
tame.  1885  tr.  Hehn's  Wand.  Plants  $  Anim.  (1887)  94 
Herodotus  makes  the  oracle  speak  of  the  tame  olive,  1887 
BucPs  Handbk.  Med.  Sc.  V.  9/2  The  careful  pioneer..  had 
his  corral  .  .  where  the  land  had  become  '  tame  '. 


fig-  i&SS  THACKERAY  Newcomes  xlviii,  His  lordship  sowed 
tame  oats  now  after  his  wild  ones. 

3.  Having  the  disposition  or  character  of  a  do 
mesticated  animal  ;  accustomed  to  man  ;  not  show 
ing  the  natural  shyness,  fear  of,  or  fierceness  to 
man  ;  familiar  ;  also  of  persons,  their  disposition, 
etc.  :  made  tractable,  docile,  or  pliant. 

c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxv.  §  i  Seo  leo,  Seah  hio  wel 
tarn  se.  a  1000  Gnom.  Verses  142  Til  mon  tiles  &  tomes 
meares.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  144  No3ing  ne  aweldeS  wilde 
uleschs  ne  ne  make3  hit  tommure  J>en  deS  muche  wecche. 
a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1318  pet  he  ne  talde  him  al  torn  ear  he 
turnde  from  us.  a  1350  Owl  fy  Night.  1444  Hwich  beo  be 
gome  pat  of  ^e  wilde  make)?  tome,  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
11628  Al  J>e  bestes  bat  ar  wild  For  me  most  be  tame  and 
mild,  c  130*  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  194  Alas  !  thou  seli 
Fraunce,  for  the  may  thunche  shome,  That  ane  fewefullaris 
maketh  ou  so  tome,  c  1374  CHAUCER  Compl.  Mars  278  The 
pruddest  of  yow  may  be  made  ful  tame,  f  1430  Hymns 
Virg.  (1867)  63  Y  wole  bee  leere  To  make  bi  lord  to  \>ee 
tame.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W,  1531)  39  Go  home 
mekely  &  tame  to  thy  place.  1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue 
s,  v.,  To  run  tame  about  a  house,  to  live  familiarly  in  a  family 
with  which  one  is  upon  a  visit.  1908  Betiv.  Trent  <y 
Ancholme  26  It  [a  gull]  became  tame  enough  to  watch  Us 
food  being  dug. 

b.  Tame  cat  :  One  who  is  on  the  footing  of  the 
domestic  cat  ;  a  person  who  is  made  a  convenience 
by  his  friends.  So  f  tame-fellow,  ^tame-goose 
(obs^.  (Cf.  i  b.)' 

1603  Case  is  Altered  (HalHw.),  Utterly  cast  away  upon 
a  noddy,  a  ninny-hammer,  a  tame-goose,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet* 
Canting  Crew>  Tame-fellow,  tractable,  easy,  manageable. 
[1878  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Pomeroy  Abb.  I.  255  Here  has  he  been 
in  the  house  continually  like  a  tame  cat]  1885  IVorldg  Sept. 
o  It  sheds  the  gentle  glamour  of  romance  over  the  tame  cat 
himself  and  the  household  where  he  is  always  welcome. 
1900  Daily  News  16  Jan.  3/2  He  is  the  tamest  of  tame  cats 
amongst  local  officials. 

t  c.  poet,  applied  to  a  thing  with  which  one  is 
familiar.  Obs. 

1606  SHAKS,  Tr.  fy  Cr.  in.  iii.  10  All  That  time,  acquaint 
ance,  custome  and  condition,  Made  tame,  and  most  familiar 
to  my  nature. 

4.  Subdued  as  by  taming;    submissive;    meek; 
poor-spirited,  pusillanimous;  servile. 


ers  235  ey  are  a  company  of  tame  Souldiers.  1715 
POPE  Iliad  i.  168  Shall  I  my  prize  resign  With  tame  con 
tent,  and  thou  possessed  of  thine?  1761-2  HUME  Hist. 
E*g-  (1806)  V.  Ixx.  269  They  should  expose  themselves..  to 
public  contempt,  on  account  of  their  tame  behaviour.  1769 
Junius  Lett.  xi.  (1820)  47  Never  hope  that  the  freeholders 
will  make  a  tame  surrender  of  their  rights.  1849  MAC- 
AULAY  Hist.  Eng.  ix.  II.  422  The  tribunal  lately  so  inso 
lent,  became  on  a  sudden  strangely  tame. 

6.  Lacking  animation,  force,  or  effectiveness; 
deficient  in  striking  features;  weak,  spiritless, 
insipid,  dull. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  HI.  ii.  18  Be  not  too  tame  neyther  i 
but  let  your  owne  Discretion  be  your  Tutor  :  suit  the  action 
to  the  word.  1651  JER.  TAYLOR  Serm.  for  Year  I.  v.  63 
He  that  is  cold  and  tame  in  bis  prayers,  hath  not  tasted  of 
the  deltciousness  of  Religion,  and  the  goodnesse  of  God. 
1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  xv,  The  tame  correct  paintings  of 
the  Flemish  school.  1850  ROBERTSON  Semi.  Ser,  i.  xvi. 
(1866)  266  These  words  fall  short  :  they  are  too  tame  and 
cool.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xxvii.  217  My  delight..  was 
tame  compared  with  that  of  my  companions.  1894  PARRY 
Stud.  Gt.  Composers,  Schubert  232  The  tamer  style  of  his 
instrumental  works  was  probably  owing  to  the  same  causes 
which  made  his  song-writing  so  very  remarkable. 

b.  Of  scenery  :  Wanting  boldness  ;  having  no 
striking  features. 

1807  SIR  R.  C.  HOARE  Tour  Irel.  186  On  descending  .  .  the 
scenery,  .becomes  tamer.  1894  MRS.  H.  WARD  MarceUa 
I.  16  A  broad  expanse  of  tame  arable  country. 

0.    Comb.j  as  tame-spirited^  -wittedt  etc. 

1596  NASHE  Saffron-Walden  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  72 
Poore  tame-  wilted  silly  Quirko.  Mod.  One  could  not  expect 
the  nation  to  be  so  tame-spirited. 

Tame  (tAn),  v.1    [ME.  tamm%  f.  TAME  a., 


TAME. 
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TAMIS. 


taking  in  the  14111  c.  the  place  of  the  earlier 
TtME  :— OE.  timiait,  f.  tarn  adj.] 

1.  trans.  To  bring   (a  wild  animal)   under  the 
control   or   into  the  service  of  man ;    to  reclaim 
from  the  wild  state,  to  domesticate.     Also^f. 

c  1315  SHOREHAM  Poems  vi.  65  pat  vnicorn  bat  was  so 
wyld..pou  hast  y-tamed  [hyt],  and  i-styld.  1390  GOWER 
Can/.  II.  161  Hou  men  hem  scholde  ryde  and  tame.  £1440 
Promp.  Parv.  486/2  Tamyn,  or  make  tame,  domo.  1593 
SHAKS.  Liter.  956  To  tame  the  vnicorne,  and  Lion  wild\ 
1710  STEELE  Tatter  No.  222  f  3  As  People  tame  Hawks 
and  Eagles,  by  keeping  them  awake.  1863  LYELL  Antiy. 
Man  24  At  a  later  period.. the  lake-dwellers  succeeded  in 
taming  that  formidable  brute  the  Bos primigenius,  the  Urus 
of  Caesar.  1877  E.  R.  CONDER  Bos.  Faith  i.  23  Or  tames 
the  lightning  to  be  his  newsmonger  and  his  lamplighter. 

f  b.  To  bring  (a  wild  plant)  under  or  into  culti 
vation  ;  to  reclaim  or  improve  (land)  by  cultivation. 

1601  DOLMAN  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  (1618)  III.  795 
Many  great  personages ..  haue  taken  paines  to  tame  them, 
and  cause  them  to  grow  in  gardens.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg. 
Georg.  i.  144  For  he  with  frequent  Exercise  Commands  Th' 
unwilling  Soil,  and  tames  the  stubborn  Lands,  a  1733 
LISLE  Huso.  (1757)  100  (E.D.D.)  By  that  time  the  ground 
will  be  tamed.  1746  \V.  DUNKIN  in  Francis  Horace,  Ep.  n. 
ii.  280  Another  shall,  .tame  the  savage  Soil. 

2.  To  overcome  the  wildness  or   fierceness  of 
(a  man,  animal,  or  thing)  ;  to  subdue,  subjugate, 
curb ;  to  render  gentle,  tractable,  or  docile. 

1383  WVCLIF  Dan.  ii.  40  Hou  yrun  brekith  to  gydre  alle 
thingus,  and  dauntith  [gloss  or  tamith].  11400  Destr. 
Troy  2194  Soche  tyrandes  to  tame,  bat  vs  tene  wirkes. 
1536  TINDALE  I  Cor.  ix.  27  But  I  tame  my  body  and 
brynge  hym  into  subjeccion.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  IV 
23  The  prince,  .had  tamed  &  brideled  the  furious  rage  of  the 
wild  and  sauage  Welshemen.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xn.  lot 
This  River-dragon  tam'd  at  length  submits  To  let  his 
sojourners  depart.  1748  GRAY  Alliance  43  Industry  and 
gain . .  Command  the  Winds,  and  tame  th'  unwilling  Deep. 
1 783  CR  ABBE  Villager.  165  To  tame  the  fierce  grief  and  stem 
the  rising  sigh.  i8_38  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  ix,  She  hoped 
she  had  tamed  a  high  spirit  or  two  in  her  day.  1853  MRS. 
STOWE  Uncle  Toms  C.  xix,  I  took  him  in  hand,  and  in  one 
fortnight  I  had  him  tamed  down  as  submissive  and  tractable 
as  heart  could  desire.  1859  A  rt  Taming  Horses,  etc.  i.  20 
Mr.  Rarey  had  tamed  Cruiser,  the  most  vicious  stallion  in 
England.  1863  [see  sense  i]. 

b.  intr.  To  become  tame ;  to  grow  gentle,  sub 
missive,  or  sedate.  Also  with  dawn. 

1646  SHIRLEY  Narcissus  Uxiii,  All  wilde  shall  tame  before 
thee  as  thou  go'st.  1655  H.  VAUGHAN  Silex  Scitit.  i.  Dis . 
order  ^  Frailty  iii,  My  weak  fire.. after  all  my  height  of 
flames,  In  sickly  expirations  tames.  1853  Miss  YONGK  Heir 
of Redclyffe  xii,  She  had.. tamed  down  into  what  gave  the 
promise  of  a  sensible  woman. 

3.  trans.  To  reduce  the  intensity  of;   to  tone 
down ;  to  temper,  soften,  mellow ;  also,  to  render 
dull  or  uninteresting. 

?  a  1500  Chester  PI,  vii.  78  Hemlockes,  and  herif.  .With 
Tarboyst  most  bene  all  tamed.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg. 
Ill,  836  Nor  cou'd  Vulcanian  Flame  The  Stench  abolish,  or 
the  Savour  tame,  i^oo  —  Baucis  ft  Philemon  69  This  in 
the  pot  he  plung'd  without  delay  To  tame  the  flesh,  and 
drain  the  salt  away.  1847  H.  ROGERS  Ess.  I.  v.  221  The 
first  editors  had  tamed  down  some  of  the  more  startling 
statements  of  Pascal.  1871  PALGHAVE  Lyr.  Poemst  Brecon 
Bridge,  Manhood's  colours  tamed  to  gray. 

4.  Combs,  (sb.  or  adj.)   of  the  verb-stem  with 
a  sb.  (as  obj.),  as  tame-grief,  sb.  that  which  sub 
dues  grief,  or  adj.  that  subdues  grief;  tame-horse 
=  tamer   of  horses    (tr.   Gr.   iwiroSa/iO!) ;    tame- 
poison,  a  name  of  Vincetoxicum  qffidnale  (also 
called  Asclepias  or  Cynanchum  Vincetoxicuni),  the 
root  of  which  was  used  as  an  antidote  to  poisons. 

1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iii.  I.  Vocation  ti5_i  Soule's 
remedy  !  O  contrite  heart's  restorer  !  Tears-wiping  tame- 
griefe  1  Cl6il  CHAPMAN  Iliad\\.  16  Sleepes  the  wise  Alreus- 
tame-horse  sonne?  1785  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  xvi.  (1794) 
216  Common  Swallow-wort  or  Tame  poison.  1866  Treas. 
Bot.  1217  The  root. -was  formerly  in  some  repute  as  a 
medicine;,  .as  an  antidote  to  poisons— whence  it  has  been 
named  Contrayerva  Germanorum  and  Tame-poison. 

Hence  Tamed,  Ta-ming  ppl.  adjs. 

1553  HULOET,  Tamed,  domcsticus,  . .  domitus.  1583 
STANYHURST  Mneis  n.  (Arb.)  55  Tamde  men  haue  one 


saulfty.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  III.  227  Let  'em  run  at 
large ;  ami  never  know  The  taming  Yoak.  1836  J.  H. 
NEWMAN  in  Lyra  Apost.  (1849)  217  Time  hath  a  taming 

'    nd 


hand  !    1804  A.  WHYTE  5.  Rutherford  xi.  87  Tamed  anc 
softened,  .by  that  taming  and  softening  book. 

Tame  (t^m),  z>.2  Now  dial.  Also  6  tayme. 
[Aphetic  f.  ATTAME,  ENTAME  v.} 

1.  trans.  To  pierce,  cut  into  (in  fighting  or  carv 
ing)  ;  to  cut  or  break  into,  so  as  to  use. 

c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  7405  Her  woundes  bledde,  her 
flesch  was  tamet,  The  holest  of  hem  ful  sore  was  lamet. 
1470-8$  MALOEY  Arthur  n.  xviii.  97  Balan  ..  smote  hym 
thorow  the  shelde  and  tamyd  his  helme.  1513  Bk.  Ker. 
nynge  in  Baoees  Bt.  (18681  265  Tayme  that  crabbe.  1643 
FULLER  Holy  f,  Prof.  St.  n.  xviii.  it8  Then  he  tameth  his 
stacks  of  corn,  which,  .providence  hath  rcserv'd  for  time  of 
need.  1840  H.  AINSWORTH  Tovjer  Lond.  xxxix,  In  the  old 
terms  of  his  art,  he  leached  the  brawn,.,  tranched  the  stur 
geon, ..  tamed  the  crab,  and  barbed  the  lobster.  1847-78 
•HALLIWELL,  Tame,  to  cut;  to  divide.  West.  1904  in  Eng. 
Dial.  Diet.  s.  v.,  5.  Dn.  We  shall  have  to  tame  the  rick. 

f  b.  To  broach  (a  cask,  bottle,  etc.) ;  also  with 
the  liquor  as  obj.  06s. 

fa  1411  LVDC.  Two  Merchants  701  Who  that  wil  entren 
to  tamen  of  the  sweete,  He  mvst  as  weel..To  taste  the 
bittir.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  486/2  Tame,  or  attame  ves- 
selly3  wythc  drynke  ..,  attaminf,  1483  Bulgaria  ail 


Tcrentio  15  b,  I  haue  tamed  or  set  a  broche  all  my  pypys  or 
tunnys.  1681  W.  ROBERTSON  Pkraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  1205 
To  tame  a  vessel,  i.  e.  to  tap  or  broach  it. 

t  2.  fig.  To  enter  upon,  broach  (a  subject)  ;  to 
take  upon  oneself;  to  begin  upon;  begin  to  do 
something.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Nun's  Pr.  Prol.  52  (Harl.  MS.)  And  right 
anoon  he  ha|>  his  tale  tamyd  \_v.r.  attamedj.  £1407  LYIX;. 
Keson  ff  Sens.  5636  He  wolde  ha  tamyd  Tan  [—  t'han, 
i.e.  to  have]  touched  yonge  Rosis  new. 

1 3.  To  injure,  hurt.  Obs. 

c  1430  Hymns  Virg,  (1867)  55  pou}  Je  drinke  poisoun, 
it  schal  not  ?ou  tame.  1:1480  Life  St.  Kath.  (MS.  Cotl. 
Titus  A  xxvi)  180  Neyber  clothys  ne  theyr  here  was  tamyd 
with  be  fire. 

Tameable,  tamable  (t^-mab'l),  a.  [f.  TAME 
v.1  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  tamed. 

1553  HULOET,  Tameable,  domilalis,  f.  1576  FLEMING 
Caius'  Dogs  Preamble,  In  the  second  Order  of  milde  and 
tamable  beasts.  1648  WILKINS  Math.  Magick  II.  Dxdalits 
vii.  (1707)  118  Great  Fowl,  of  a  strong  lasting  Flight,  and 
easily  tameable.  Mod.  Tameable  if  taken  young. 

Hence  Ta-meableness,  Tameabi'lity  (tama-), 
the  quality  of  being  tameable. 

1831  SYD.  SMITH  in  Lady  Holland  Mem.  (1855)  II.  213 
The  kingdom  is  in  the  bauds  of  an  oligarchy,  who.  .are  too 
cunning,  and  too  well  aware  of  the  tameability  of  mankind    j 
to  give  it  up.      1838  WEBSTER,  Tamableness.     1898  E.  P.     ! 
EVANS  Evol.  Ethics  vi.  218  The  tamability  of  an  animal  is 
simply  its  capability  of  adapting  itself  to  new  relations  in  life. 

f  TaTnehed.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  TAME  a.  + 
-HEAD.]  Tameness,  domesticity,  docility. 

c- 1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  1485  De  fader  luuede  esau  wel,..Se 
moder,  iacob  for  tamehed. 

Tameless  (t^-mles),  a.  [f.  TAME  z;.l  +  -LESS.] 
That  has  never  been  tamed  ;  that  cannot  be  tamed ; 
untamed,  untameable. 

1597-8  BP.  HALL  Sat.  u.  i.  40  The  tame-lesse  steed  could 
well  his  wagon  wield,  Through  downesand  dales  of  the  vn- 
euen  field,  a  1604  HANMER  Chron.  Irel.  u8og)  369  The  bones 
of  him  they  Noble  Meier  call,  Who  was  the  tamelesse  tamer 
of  the  Irish  nation  all.  1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaba  v.  vii,  And 
Tigris  bore  upon  his  tameless  stream  Armenian  harvests  to 
her  multitudes.  1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Col.  Reformer 
(1891)  129  A  playful  touch  with  the  spurs  ..  caused  that 
tameless  steed  to  jump  on  one  side. 

Hence  Ta'melessness. 

1815  BYRON  Parisina  xiii,  From  thee — this  lamelessness 
of  heart.  1883  JEFFERIES  Story  of  my  Heart  i.  9  The  age, 
tamelessness,  and  ceaseless  motion  of  the  ocean. 

Tamely  (t^-mli),  adv.  f  f.  TAME  a.  +  -LY  2.]  In 
a  tame  manner,  in  any  of  the  senses  of  TAME  a, ; 
e.  g.  like  a  tame  animal ;  submissively,  tractably, 
quietly,  passively ;  without  resistance ;  without 
spirit  or  animation  ;  without  bold  features. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  ii.  42  True  Obedience.. [may] 
Stoope  tamely  to  the  foot  of  Maieslie.  a  1631  DONNE 
Annuntiation  ft  Passion  i  Tamely  fraile  flesh,  abstaine 
to  day;  to-day  My  soule  eates  twice.  1651  JER.  TAYLOR 
Serm.for  Year  I.  v.  63  Our  prayers  upbraid  our  spirits  when 
we  beg  coldly  and  tamely  for  those  things  for  which  we  oufjht 
to  dye.  1770  jfunius  Lett,  xxxvi.  (1820)  172  The  English 
people  will  not  tamely  submit  to  this  unworthy  treatment. 
1839  DARWIN  Voy.  Nat.  \.  (1879)  2  A  kingfisher,  which  tamely 
sits  on  the  branches  of  the  Castor-oil  plant.  1869  PHILLIPS 
Vcsvv.  vii.  1 72  Slopes  not  tamely  identical  but  harmoniously 
diverse.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  28  Jan.  3/4  An  example 
rather  of  tamely  edifying  expatiation  than  of  penetrative  or 
stimulating  thought. 

Tamendoa  :  see  TAMANDUA. 

Tameness  (u7i-mnus).  [f.  TAME  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  tame, in  any  sense; 
e.  g.  domesticated  condition,  absence  of  wildness  ; 
lack  of  spirit  or  courage  ;  absence  of  animation  or 
variety ;  commonplace  quality. 

1530  PALSGR.  279/1  Tamenesse, friueur.  1583  T.  WASH 
INGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  H.  viii.  41  b,  These  Partnges.. 
become  wild,  forgetting  their  tamenes.  a  1633  AUSTIN 
Mtdit.  (1635)  152  So  that  they  lose  not  their  fervour  in 
Tamenesse,  nor  in  preposterous  zeale  forget  their  Gentle- 
nesse.  1655  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  II.  177  Iff  our  dull 
countrymen  will  not  fly  to  theire  swords,  they  will  suffer 
the  deserved  punishment  of  theire  Lameness.  1759  JOHNSON 
Idler  No.  47  P  12  He  laughs  at  the  letters,  -for  their  tame- 
ness  of  expression.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  II.  310 
The  difference  between  animals  in  a  state  of  nature  and 
domestic  lameness  is  so  considerable,  that  [etc.].  1781  COWPEK 
Alex.  Selkirk  ii,They  are  so  unacquainted  with  man,  Their 
lameness  is  shocking  to  me.  1851  Beck's  Florist  195  The 
monotony  and  lameness  of  a  villa -garden.  1855  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  xix.  IV.  370  This  lameness  was  merely  the 
Lameness  wilh  which  a  tiger,  caught,  caged,  and  starved, 
submits  to  the  keeper  who  brings  him  fooa. 

Tamer  (tiP-msj).  [f.  TAME  z^-H-EB1.]  One 
who  or  that  which  tames. 

1530  PALSGR.  279/1  Tamar  of  a  horse,  fOKf/wr  dcchcvaulx. 
1610  HKALEY  St.  Aug.  CitieofGod  139  Scipio..thc  tamer 
of  Carthage.  1743  GRAY  Adversity  a  Thou  tamer  of  (he 
human  breasl.  1859  Art  Taming  Horses,  elc.  vi.  77  The 
moment  the  horse  moves  the  lamer  draws  the  strap  tight 
round  the  body  of  the  horse. 

Tamera,  Tamerick,  obs.  ff.  TAMBOCRA,  TA- 

MAKISK. 

Ta-merla'ne,  Ta-mburlai-ne.  European  cor 
ruptions  of  Timur  /<>U'  =  lame  Timur,  appellation 
of  Timor,  the  great  Tartar  conqueror  ISSS-H0?' 
the  title-character  of  Marlowe's  tragedy  Tambur- 
/««<;  1586,  and  of  Rowe's  Ta mtrlane  \  702 .  Used 
allusively  for  a  person  like  Timur,  a  conqueror,  a 
scourge,  a  deipot.  Also  altrib.  and  comb.,  as 


Tamerlane-like  adj.  or  adv.  Hence  Ta'merlan- 
ism  nonce-wd. 

a  1579  T.  HACKET  tr.  Amadis  of  Fr.  xll.  306  (Slanf.)  A 
number  of  Califes,  Souldans,  Tamberlanes.  1593  G.  HARVEY 
Ne-M  Letter  Wks.  (Grosait)  I.  297  The  graund  Dissease 
..  smiling  at  his  tamberlaine  contempt,  Sternely  struck- 
home  the  peremptory  stroke.  1596  NtiSHzSaJfron.lValdc'i 
Wks.  S  iv  b,  Tamburlain-like,  bee  braues  it  indefinently 
in  her  behalfe.  1598  E.  GILPIN  Skial.  (1878)  32  It  is  the 
scourge,  the  Tamberlaine  of  vice,  The  three  square  Tyborne 
of  impieties,  c  1618  MORYSON  /tin.  iv.  (1003)  322  The  German 
language,  .sounding  better  in  the  moutn  of  Tamberlin,  than 
of  a  Civill  man.  1633  MASSINGER  Maid  of  Hon.  II.  ii, 
Page. . .  Til  make  Thy  back  my  footslool.  Sylli.  Tamberlane 
in  little  !  1843  CAKLYLE  Misc.  (1872)  VII.  30  Out  of  it  had 
come  Napoleoniims,  Tamcrlanisms. 

Tamil,  Tamul  (Ire-mil,  -al).  Also  8  Ta- 
moul.  [ad.  Tamir,  Tamil,  native  name  (known 
in  8th  c.)  of  the  people  and  language  ;  in  Pall  and 
Prakrit  Damila,  Davila,Davi:la,  Sinhalese  Demala, 
Skr.  Dramila,  Dramiija,  Dravida  (whence  Dr. 
Caldwell's  term  Dmvidian  for  the  Tamulic  or 
Tamil  family  of  languages).  So  Pg.,  Du.,  Ger. 
Tamul,  F.  Tamoitl.] 

One  of  a  non-Aryan  race  of  people  belonging  to 
the  Dravidian  stock,  inhabiting  the  south-east  of 
India  and  part  of  Ceylon,  b.  The  language  spoken 
by  this  people,  the  leading  member  of  the  Dravidian 
family.  Also  attrib.  or  as  adj. 

[1579  (title)  Doctrina  Christam  . .  feita  em  Portugal  . . 
Tresladada  em  lingua  Malavar  ou  Tamul.  [Cochin].]  1734 
(title)  A  Grammar  of  the  D.imul  or  Tamul  Language.  [Tran. 
quebar.]  1778  (title)  A  Grammar  for  learning  the  Princi 
ples  of  the  Malabar  Language,  properly  called  Tamul  or 
the  Tamulian  Language.  (Wepery.)  1788  Encycl.  Brit. 
(ed.  3)  I.  494/r  s.  v.  Alphabet,  From  this  Shanscrit  are 
derived  the  sacred  characters  of  Thibet,  the  Cashmirian, 
liengalese,  Malabaric,  and  Tamoul.  1807  F.  BL-CHANAN 
Jrnl.fr.  Madras  11.441  In  the  Tamul  language  it  is  called 
Slmri  cull,  or  itch-stone.  1811  T.  S.  MOODELLIAR  (title)  A 
Tamil  Expositor.  [Madras.]  1843  W.  C.  TAYLOR  Ant.  Hist. 
xviii.  (ed.  3)  575  By  the  persecution  of  the  Buddhists.. a 
great  portion  of  the  literature  of  India  has  been  lost,  and 
in  particular, ..all  the  ancient  literature  of  the  people  that 
sjjcak  the  Tamul  language.  1864  M.  C.  SWAMY  in  Reader 
12  Mar.  336/2  The  Tamils  [of  Ceylon  belong].,  to  the  Dra 
vidian  race.. .Their  religion  is  Sivaism,  and  their  language 
the  Tamil.  1903  Daily  Chron.  30  Aug.  8/1  To  expel  from 
the  British  Kmpire  the  Tamil-speaking  tribes  who  presume 
to  influence  its  policy. 

Hence  Taml'lian  (Tamu'lian)  a.,  Tnmnlic;  sb. 
a  member  of  the  Tamil  people  ;  Tamulic  a.,  per 
taining  to  the  Tamils  or  their  language,  Tamil. 

1764  Ann.  Reg.  114  Dr.  Francke,  in  Germany  had  sent 
them  a  number  of  Tamulian  types,  .the  government  having 
erected  a  printing-olTice  in  the  city  of  Madrass.  1863  LEP- 
swsStandard  Alph.  226  The  four  letters,  .which  the  1'amu- 
lians  have  added  to  the  Sanscrit  alphabet.  1800  Misc. 
Tracts  in  Asiatic  Ann.  Reg.  81/1  The  Tamulic  termina 
tion  en.. creates  a  striking  resemblance  between  Pooden 
and  the  Wooden  of  the  Goths.  1873  MORRIS  Eng.  Acci 
dence  i.  12  The  Dravidian  or  Tamulic  [groups],  including 
Tamul,  Telegu,  Malabar,  Canaries. 

t  Tamin.  Obs.  Also  7-8  -ine.  [app.  aphetic 
deriv.  of  F.  famine  (in  OF.  eslamini)  STAMIN.]  A 
thin  woollen  stuff:  =  STAMIN.  Also  atlrib. 

1553  in  J.  C.  Jeaffreson  Middlesex  County  Rec.  (i8S6)  I.  8 
Unum  par  manicarum  de  serico  vocato  tamin  {pr.  tawin] 
damage  ad  valenciam  v.j.  1611  COTGR.,  Estamine,  the 
stuffe  Tamine  ;  also,  a  strayner,  scarce,  boulter,  or  boulting 
cloth.  1635  MASSINGER  Neiu  Way  III.  ii,  I  took  her  up  in 
an  old  tamin  guwn.  1653  URQUHAFT  Rabelais  I.  Ivi,  Their 
.stockins  were  of  tamine  [F.  estamet]  or  of  cloth-serge.  1714 
Fr.  Bk.  of  Rates  366  Cloth-Rash  and  Tamine  common. 
(1833  NARES,  Tamine,  a  sort  of  woollen  clolh  ;  probably 
the  same  that  is  now  called  tamrtty.] 

•U  b.  A  strainer  or  bolter,  of  this  stuff ;    = 
TAMIS  i. 
1847  in  WEBSTER.    Hence  in  later  diets. ;  perh.  never  in  use. 

Taming  (t^-min),^/.^  [f. TAME v.l  +  -ING  1.] 
The  action  of  TAME  z».1  Also  altrib.  Ta-ming- 
Btick,  a  kind  of  yoke  for  newly  captured  slaves. 

£1440  Promf.  Para.  486/2  Tamynge  fro  wvyldcnesse, 
domesticacio.  a  1533  FRITH  Disput.  Pttrgat.  (1829)  137 
What  Ihou  shall  do  to  the  profit  of  thy  neighbour,  and 
taming  of  ihy  flesh.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  iv.  ii.  54  Failh 
he  is  gone  vnto  the  taming  schoole..and  Pelruchio  is  the 
master.  1866  LIVINGSTONE  Last  Jrnls.  (1873)  I.  iv.  107 
Nearly  all  were  in  the  taming-stick. 

f  Taminy.  OI'S .  Prob.  a  misp-uit  or  misreading 
of  TAMIN  or  TAMMT  si.1 

1737  Ochtertyre  Houst  Bis.  (1907)  77  Fjr  six  yeards  of 
yellow  laminy  £0.  6.  o.  1755  JOHNSON,  Tantiny,  a  woollen 
sluff.  Hence  in  ASH,  and  recent  Dicls. 

t  Ta'mis.  Obs.  Also  7  tamise,  9  tamrnis  :  see 
also  TAMMY  sb.'*  [a.  F.  tamis  (tarn/)  a  sieve  (of 
wire,  silk,  hair,  etc.)  (i  2th  c.  in  Littre)  =  Pr.  tamis, 
Sp.  tamiz,  It.  lamigit,  Ven.  tamiso,  med.L.  tami- 
siat/i  (Du  Cange),  identical  in  origin  with  WGer. 
"tamisjo-,  the  source  of  OE.  and  MLG.  times 
sieve,  MDu.  tynse,  OHG.  zcmisa:  see  TEMSE.] 

1.  A  sieve ;  a  strainer  or  bolting-cloth ;  also 
lamis-bolttr,  -clolh. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xviii.  xi.  I.  567  The  best  bread  is  of 
the  finest  wheat  floure,  which  hath  passed  through  a  small 
tamis  buller.  laid.  XXIL  xxv.  II.  142  If  Ihey  be  halfe  sodden 
in  waler..then  let  passe  through  a  tamise,  that  Ihe  brans 
mighl  be  separate.  1698  M.  Llsir.R  Jpurn.  to  Paris  (1609) 
141  This  Stone  U  beat  to  1'owJu,  and  sifted  through  a  fine 
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TAMISAGE. 

Tamis.  1801  Ma^wArto/Cookcry  (1836)  169  Rub .them 
through  a  lamb  cloth  or  sieve.  1817  W.  KITCHINER  Cooks 
Oracle  (1818)  244  Strain  it  through  a  tammis  into  a  clean 
stewpan.  Ibid.  280  note,  A  Tammis  is  a  worsted  cloth, 
..  made  on  purpose  for  straining  sauces.  [Cf.  p.  230,  a 
tammy,  or  fine  sieve.] 

2.  A  name  for  an  anther.     (?  from  its  scattering 

pollen.) 

1665  REA  Flora  i.  ix.  5r  Six  chives  [in  the  tulip],  trot  with 
pendents  (which  are  those  after  the  French  we  call  lamis). 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  U.  65/r  The  Agot  Tulip  is  of  a 
sad  Isabella  colour,  with,  .a  dark  bottom,  and  large  black 
Tamis.  1725  Bradley  s  P'am.  Diet.  s.  v.  Tulip,  The  bottom 
and  Tamis  blue.  1775  ASH,  Tamis  [erroneously  explained]. 

3.  attrib.,  as  tamis-bolter,  -cloth  (see  i);  tamis- 
bird,   the   Guinea-fowl    (?from   its  speckled    or 
powdered  appearance). 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  II.  in.  vi.  75  They 
[Guinea-hens]  are  by  some  called  the  Barbary-hen :  by  others 
the  Tamis  bird. 

Tamisage(tae'mised3).  Math.  [ad.F.  tar/usage 
sifting :  see  TAMIS  and  -AGE.]  Applied  by  Sylvester 
to  a  method  of  finding  invariants. 

1881  CAYLEY  Math.  Papers  XI.  409  heading,  Note  on  an 
exceptional  case  in  which  the  Fundamental  Postulate  of 
Professor  Sylvester's  theory  of  Tamisage  fails. 

Tamkin,  obs.  var.  TAMPION,  plug. 
Tammany  (tEe-mani).  The  name  of  the  central 
organization  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  City 
(formerly  also  in  the  State)  of  New  York,  located 
in  Tammany  Hall,  in  14th  Street,  New  York.  In 
English  use  the  name  has  become  esp.  associated 
with  the  political  and  municipal  corruption  which 
at  various  times  has  characterized  the  government 
of  New  York. 

Tamanen.  Tamene,  Taminent,  Taminy  was  the  name  of 
an  Indian  chief  with  whom  W.  Penn  had  transactions  for 
land  1683  and  1697.  Some  time  prior  to  1771  'ne  name 
became  'canonized',  and  from  1772  for  about  twenty  years 
'  Saint '  (or '  King  1  Tantina,  Tamany,  Tammany  (generally 
identified  with  the  chief  of  Penn's  time)  was  regarded  as 
the  tutelar  saint  of  Pennsylvania  and  other  northern 
colonies  or  States,  and  the  day  assigned  to  him,  May  rst 
(Old  Stylel,  May  i2th  (New  Style),  appropriated  to  popular 
celebrations,  festive  gatherings  (often  with  some  benevolent 
object),  etc.  From  1782  the  name  became  associated  with 
Societies  established  on  a  more  or  less  permanent  basis,  ol 
which  that  organized  in  New  York  is  mentioned  in  1787. 
The  one  which  in  1790  is  recorded  as  the  '  Society  of  bt. 
Tammany '  and  '  the  Sons  of  St.  Tammany  and  Columbian 
Order',  and  which  in  its  constitution  is  claimed  to  be 
'  founded  on  the  true  principles  of  patriotism,  and  has  for 
ils  motives  charity  and  brotherly  love',  soon  developed 
strong  political  activity,  and  by  <:i8io  had  become  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Democratic  Party  (then  called  the 
Republican  Party)  in  the  State  and  City  of  New  York. 
(From  notes  supplied  by  Mr.  A.  Matthews,  Boston,  Mass.) 
1683  in  Ptnnsylv.  Archives  (1852)  I.  62,  I,  Tamanen. .for 
me  and  my  heirs  and  assignes  doe  graunt  and  dispose  of  all 
my  Lands  Lying  betwixt  [etc.].  1683  PENN  W,4i.(i782)  IV. 
305.  1771  W.  EDDIS  Lett.  fr.  Amer.  (1792)  115  The 
Americans  on  this  part  of  the  continent  have.. a  Saint.. 
The  first  of  May  is.. set  apart  to  the  memory  of  Saint 
Tamina.  I77»  Pennsylv.  Chron.  4  May  VI.  63/2  On 
Friday  a  number  of  American  Gentlemen,  Sons  of  King 
Tammany,  met  at  the  House  of  Mr.  Bryn,  to  celebrate  the 
Memory  of  that  truly  noble  Chieftain.  ..  It  is  hoped  ..a 
Society  may  be  formed  of  great  Utility  to  the  Distressed  i 
as  this  meeting  was  more  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
enevolence,  than  Mirth  and  Festivity.  lout. 


rennsyiv.  mag.  ni*t,  <r  uifj^r.  viym/  *....* .  •,.,"  -.- 
natives ..  have  adopted  a  great  warrior  sacnem  and  chief 
named  Tammany,  .to  be  the  tutelar  Saint  of  this  Province 
[Pennsylvania].  1779  New  Jersey  Jrnt.  4  May  in  N.  J. 
Archives  Ser.  n.  111.  310  Saturday  last  being  the  anni 
versary  of  St.  Tamany,  the  titular  St.  of  America.  1783 
WASHINGTON  Diary  2  May  in  Pennsylv.  Mag.  (1893)  XVIII. 
412  Accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  Sons  of  Saint 
Taminy  [at  Richmond,  Virginia).  1787  New  York  Jrnl. 
3  May  3/1  Tuesday  last,  being  St.  Tammany  s  Day  (the 
Tutelar  Saint  of  America)  the  St.  Tammany  Society  of  this 
City  held  their  Anniversary  Meeting,  at  the  Wigwam  at 
Halls.  1790  Ibid,  it  May  3/3  To-morrow ..  the  annual 
feast  of  St.  Tammany  will  be  celebrated  by  the  Sons  of 
St  Tammany  and  Columbian  Order,  at  their  wigwam 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  1805  (title)  An  Act  to  in 
corporate  the  Society  of  Tammany,  or  Columbian  Order,  in 
the^ity  of  New  York.  Passed  April  9,  1805.  1838  W 
IRVING  in  Life  *  Lett.  (1866)  III.  126  Yesterday  I  had  a  full 
deputation  from  Tammany  Hall,  .informing  me  that  I  had 
been  .nominated  as  Mayor.  1850  WHITTIER  W..  Lesgctt 
Pr.  Wks.  1889  II.  200  The  democratic  committee  issued  its 
bull  against  him  from  Tammany  Hall. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  Tammany-organization, 
-ring  -tariff,  -ticket ;  Tammany-ridden  adj. 

1871  Harpers  Weekly  ir  Nov.  XV.  1056  The  Tammany 
Tiger  Loose.— What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  1871 
O.  W.  HOLMES  Poet  Break/. -t.  vi.  (1885)  135  The  Tammany 
Ring ..  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  feudal  lord.  1871  RUSKIN 
Pars  Clav.  II.  xiv.  10  A  complete  Tammany  Ring  and 
lowest  circle  in  the  Inferno  of  the  Worst.  1887  J.  CHAMBER 
LAIN  in  Times  (weekly  ed.)  14  Oct.  3/1,  I  cannot  accept  as 
desirable.. the  degradation  of  the  great  city  of  Belfast  and 
the  province  of  U  Ister  to  a  Tammany  ring  in  Dublin.  1894 
Daily  News  5  July  5/6  '  The  Tammany  Tariff1,  .appears  to 
refer  to  the  rates  at  which  certain  abuses  and  violations  ot 
the  law  have  in  that  city  been  able  to  enjoy  a  practical 
immunity.  1899  Itid.  29  May  6/7  Even  Tammany.ridden 
New  York  has  made  up  its  mind  to  construct  a  new  under, 
ground  system,  jool  Scotsman  7  Nov.  4/2  His  oppo 
nent. .was  backed  by  the  immensely  powerful  Tammany 
organisation. 

Hence  (chiefly  nonce-wds.}  Tararna-nial  a.,  of  or 


68 

belonging  to  (St.)  Tammany ;  Ta-mmanify,  Ta-m- 
manize,  Ta'mmany  vis.,  trans,  to  influence  or 
dominate  by,  or  as  by,  Tammany  ;  whence  Ta'm- 
manied///.<z.,Ta  mmanifica-tion,  Tammaniza'- 
tion ;  also  Ta'mmanyism,  the  system  or  principles 
of  Tammany ;  Ta-mmanyite,  one  who  adopts  the 
methods  and  principles  of  Tammany,  an  adherent 
of  Tammany, 
i 
B 

seven  Duniers  in  jiaiiiiiiiumu  uit»,  nn-n  >.«•-  &'«— 

ofthesociety.  1793  (May  15)  in  G.  Meyers  Hist,  'lammany 
Hall  (1901)  10  At  Tammanial  Hall  in  Broad  street. 

i88a  Tribune  (N.  Y.)  5  Apr.,  A  resolution  striking  the 
names  of  the  Tammanyites  from  the  caucus  roll.  1893  in 
IVcstm  Caz.  i  Nov.  3/1  For  a  section  of  the  Press  to 
Tammany  London  in  the  interests  of  the  contractors  and 
themselves.  1898  Daily  News  28  Mar.  7/2  The  charge 
brought  against  the  Progressives  of  Tammanyfying  London. 
1899  Wcstm.Gaz.  14  Feb.  2/3  From  all  accounts  Tammamed 
New  York  is  anything  but  an  ideal  place  in  which  to  live. 
1903  Daily  Rec.  $  Mail  n  Nov.  4/3  A  charge  of  paving' 
the  way  for  Tammanyism.  1909  Sat.  Rev.  24  Apr.  518/1 
To  prevent  the  Tammanisation  of  London. 

f  Ta-mmel.  Obs.  rare.  App.  an  alteration  of 
SIAMMEL,  on  analogy  of  tamin  for  stamin. 

1616  Trial  C'less  Somerset  in  Relat.  Poysoning  Sir  T. 
Overbury  (1651)  106  The  Prisoner,  .being  attired  in  black 
Tammel,  a  Cyprus  Caperoon,  a  Cobweb  Lawn  Ruff  and 
Cuffs.  1668  Flemings  in  Oxford  9  Apr.  (O.H.  S.)  I.  437 
Paid  unto  D'  Smith  which  my  Lady  had  disbursed  for 
Tammell  for  my  wife  01  05  oo. 

Tammie  (ta-mi).  Sc.    [Sc,  f.  TOMMY.] 

1.  Name  of  a  loaf  of  home-baked  bread,  nsed  in 
Edinburgh  and  the  surrounding  district. 

1828  Mom  Mansie  Wauch  xviii,  Their  usual  rations  of 
beef  and  tammies.  1890  Anent Old  Edinburgh  83  The^pay 
was  [1807]  &d.  a  day  and  a  coarse  roll  called  a  tammie  . 

2.  Tammie-norie.  A  local  name  in  Scotland  for 
the  Puffin,  Fratercula  arctica ;  also  Tommy  Noddy. 

1701  I.  BRAND  Descr.  ZM.  viii.  (1703)  119  Each  kind  or  sort 
do  Nestle  by  themselves  ;  as  the  Scarfs  by  themselves,  so 


rsune  ,  miawercu  \^i,min.ct|  »  iw*.«  "•*•  •*•-•-"  ••  —  •  •  rrr - 
CHAMBERS  Pop.  Rhymes  Scotl.  (1870)  190  The  Puffin. 
Tammie  Norie  o'  the  Bass  Canna  kiss  a  bonny  lass.  1896 
NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  943  Tammy-Norie,  a  northern  form  of 
Tom.Noddy,  and  a  name  for  the  Puffin. 
Tammy  (tee-mi),  sb.1  Also  7  tammey,  8  tamy. 
[Appears  to  be  identical  with  obs.  F.  tamise  '  <Hoffe 
de  laine  lustr<5e '  cited  by  Littre'  from  a  letter  patent 
of  22  July,  1780  (cf.  cerise,  cherry);  but  this  may 
have  been  an  adaptation  of  the  Eng.  word,  which 
was  in  use  a  century  earlier.  It  has  also  been 
suggested  to  be  a  corruption  of  TAMIN,  or  a  deriv. 
of  F.  estame  worsted,  estamet  cloth-rash  (Cotgr.).] 
A  fine  worsted  cloth  of  good  quality,  often  with 
a  glazed  finish. 

Much  mentioned  in  rjth  and  iSth  centuries,  but  app.  obs. 
before  1858.  The  name  has  been  recently  revived  as  a  trade, 
term  :  see  quoL  1876. 

1665  in  Strype  Stow's  Surv.  (1754)  II.  v.  xvni.  380/2  AH 
other  Kersies,  Bayes,  Tammies,  Sayes,  Rashes  [etc.].  1675 
OGILBY  Brit.  146  Stow  market. . .  Its  chiefest  Trade  is  making 
of  Tammeys,  and  the  Town  affords  several  good  Inns  for 
Entertainment.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Tamy,  a  kind  of 
Stuff.  1730  BAILEY  (folio),  Tammy,  a  Sort  of  Worsted-Stuff, 
which  lies  cockled.  1757  DYER  Fleece  in.  481  Cheyney.and 
bayse,  and  serge,  and  alepine,  Tammy,  and  crarx.and  the  long 
countless  list  Of  woollen  webbs.  1758  Chron.  in  Ann.  I\eg. 
I.  r  19/1  Her  riding  dress  a  light  drab,  lined  with  blue  tammy. 
1770  Gentl.  Mag.  XL.  221  An  account  ofanew  loom, for weav- 
ing  tamies,  serges,  stuffs  and  worsted  cloaths.  1797  Monthly 
Mag,  I II.  34  Bradford  is  a  manufacturing  town  for  tammies, 
and  other  worsted  stuffs.  i8i»  J.  BIGLAND  Beauties  Ens;, 
f,  Wales  XVI.  805.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Tammies, 
a  commercial  name  formerly  given  to  Scotch  camlets;  a 
worsted  fabric  resembling  bunting,  but  closer  and  finer.  1876 
T.  C.  ARCHER  Wool  t  Applications  46  Tammies  are  now 
made  of  wool  with  cotton  warp.  They  are  highly  grazed 
and  dyed  in  bright  colours,  and  are  still  favourite  fabrics. 
b.  attrib.,  as  tammy  gown,  lining,  warp. 
1(66  WOOD  Life  June  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  80,  I  bought  of  Mr. 
Fifield  an  English  Tammy  gowne  which  cost  me,  out  of  the 
shop,  i/i.  4S.  I  had  18  yards  and  an  half,  at  as.  (a)  yard. 
1678  Lond.  Got.  No.  1329/4  A  brown  cloth  wastecoat,  a  red 
tammy  petticoat,  1719  J.  ROBERTS  Spinster  346  Many 
woollen  stuffs.. are  quite  lost,.. such  as.. worsted  tammy 
draughts.  1835  URE  Philos.  Monuf.  159  The  hardest  twisted 
worsted  is  called  tammy  warp.  1883  R.  HALDANK  Workshop 
Receipts  Ser.  IL  147/1  Taminy  lining  may  also  be  cleaned 
with  camphine. 

Ta'mmy,  sb.z  [app.  a.  F.  tamis  (tamz)  TAMIS, 
assimilated  to  prec.,  perh.  with  the  notion  that  it 
was  made  of  that  material.]  A  strainer. 

1769  J,  SKEAT  Art  Cookery  27  Then  strain  or  rub  them 
through  a  tammy  into  another  clean  stewpan.  1796  MRS. 
G  I.ASSE  Cookery  v.  44  Strain  it  off  through  a  tammy.  1883 
'  ANNIK  THOMAS  '  Mod.  Housew.  49  These  vegetables  can . . 
be  boiled  to  pulp  and  passed  through  a  tammy. 

attrib.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  106  It  must  be  equalised  still 
more  by  passing  through  a  tammy  cloth,  or  a  sieve. 

Hence  Ta'mmy  v.,  trans,  to  strain  through  a 
tammy. 

1903  Daily  Chron.  14  Mar.  8/5  Then  tammy  or  rub 
through  a  fine  sieve  with  a  wooden  spoon. 

Tammy  (tarmi),  s6.3  Short  for  Tammy 
Shanter,  corruption  of  next. 

1894  MRS.  L.  B.  WALFORD  Matchmaker  xliv,  The  letter 
was  found  inside  the  inner  brim  of  his  '  Tammy '.  1896 


TAMPER. 

Westm.  Gaz.  26  Sept.  7/2  The  Burns  Statue. . .  The  poet  stands 
in  an  easy  attitude. .. He  wears  the  'tammy',  the  plough, 
man's  coat  and  breeches,  and  the  rough  Scotch  stockings. 

Tam  O*  Shanter  (ts-m^fae'ntsa).  [f.  the  name 
of  the  hero  of  Burns's  poem  of  that  name  (i.e.  Tam 
of  Shanter).]  In  full,  Tam  o'  Shanter  bonnet,  cap : 
A  soft  woollen  bonnet  with  flat  circular  crown,  the 
circumference  of  which  is  about  twice  that  of  the 
head,  formerly  worn  by  Scottish  ploughmen,  etc. ; 
introduced,  in  a  modified  form,  c  1887  as  a  head 
dress  for  girls  and  young  women.  Abbreviated 
TAM,  TAMMY. 

1840-50  [Remembered  in  use].  1884  West.  Daily  Press 
29  May  3/7  The  Tam  o'  Shanter  is  still  occasionally  worn 
[by  men].  1887  Scott.  Leader  24  Sept.  5  Mr.  O'Brien . .  was 
wearing  an  overcoat  and  a  Tam  o'  Shanter.  for  the  morning 
air  was  chilly.  Ibid.  19  Oct.  4  The  head-dress  [adopted  by 
Dundee  factory  girls]  is  the  modest  one  of  either  a  single 
or  double-peaked  cap  or  a  Tam  o'  Shanter  bonnet,  and  those 
workers  who  have  adopted  this.,  have  been  jeered  at,  and  in 
some  cases  mobbed,  while  passing  along  the  street.  1887  \. 
ASHBY  STERRY  Lazy  Minstrel  (1892)  26  Or  if  you  think  it 
right  or  wrong— I'll  wear  my  Tam  o'  Shanter.  1888  BLACK 
Adv.House-Boat\\,  A  grey  Tamo' Shanter.. impervious  to 
the  wet.  1893  [see  TAM].  i 

Hence  Tam  o'  Shantered  a.,  wearing  a  lam  o 

Shanter. 

1894  Du  MAURIER  Trilby  I.  81  He  married  the..tartaned 
and  tam-o'.shantered  barmaid  at  the  Montagnards  Ecossais. 
Tamp  (temp),  v .  [app.  a  igth  c.  workmen's 
word;  perh.  a  back-formation  from  tampin  (var. 
of  TAMPION)  taken  as  —  tamping^ 
1.  trans.  Mining,  a.  To  stop  up  (a  bore-hole) 
with  clay,  sand,  etc.,  rammed  in  upon  the  charge 
before  firing  the  shot ;  also,  to  pack  up  (a  gallery 
of  a  military  mine)  before  firing  it,  in  order  to  con 
centrate  the  effect,  b.  To  ram  home  (the  charge) 
in  a  bore-hole.  Also  absol. 

1819  FARADAY  in  B.  Jones  Life  (1870)  I.  301  Men.. em 
ployed  in  making  holes,  tamping  and  blasting  the  rock. 
1834  J.  S.  MACAULAY  field  Fortif.  203  Then  tamp  strongly 
and  carefully  the  ends  of  the  gallery,  leaving  the  space 
intended  to  be  demolished  void.  1838  Civil  Eng.  S,  Arch. 
Jrnl.  I.  292/1  The  hole  is  tamped  with  dry  clay  to  the  top. 
1843  Ibid.  VI.  165/1  To  form  these  chambers  the  rock  was 
perforated . .  and  the  different  proportions  of  powder  were 
introduced . . and  '  tamped  up  '  close.  1860  RUSSELL  Diary 
India  I.  199  The  mines  will  soon  be  tamped,  and  the 
whole  nest  of  temples  [over  the  river  at  Cawnpore]  will  leap 
into  the  air  amid  fire  and  thunder.  1899  Westm.  Got. 
4  Dec.  2/r  All  charges  should  be  '  tamped  —that  is,  pressed 
or  secured  in  position  with  stones  or  other  material  wedged 
around  them — wherever  possible. 

2.  To  stop  up  with  clay  or  loamy  earth  the  issues 
of  a  blast-furnace  (Knight  Diet.  «**.  1877). 

3.  To  ram  down  hard,  so  as  to  consolidate  (earth, 
gravel,  etc.) ;   to  pun ;  =  POUND  v.1  6 ;  also  to 
pack  (anything)  round  with  earth  so  rammed  down. 

1879  L.  STOCKBRIDGE  Investig.  Rainfall  (Boston,  U.  S.)  5 
[The  lysimeter]  was  finished  by  throwing  back  and  tamping 
in  the  earth  which  had  been  excavated  on  three  sides.    1890 
T.  C.  CLARKE  in  Railways  Amer.  38  The  track  is  raised, 
the  gravel  tamped  well  under  the  ties,  and  the  track  is 
ready  for  use.    1909  Installation  News  III.  63  If  the  con 
ductor  is  tamped  round  with  granulated  carbon. 

4.  Comb.,  as  tamp-work,  a  surface  made  hard 

1855  R.  F.  BURTON  El-MedinaJi  I.  xiii.  370  He  sees  a  plain 
like  tamp-work,  where  knobs  of  granite  act  daisies, 
jience  Tamped  (taempt)  ///.  a.,  made  hard  and 
solid  by  pounding ;   Tamper,  one  who  tamps  a 
boring,  etc. ;  also,  a  tamping-bar. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Tamper,  i.  One  who  tamps,  or  prepares  for 
blasting.  ..2.  An  instrument  used  in  tamping;  a  tamping- 
iron.  1875  R.  F.  BURTON  Gorilla  L.  (1876)  II.  204  The 
flooring  is  hard,  tamped  clay.  1878  H.  M.  STANLEY  Dark 
Cont.  II.  iii.  83  The  compact  clay  and  tamped  floor. 

j.Ta'mpan.  Also  tanpan.  [?Sechuananatne.] 
A  South  African  species  of  acarus  remarkable  for 
the  venom  of  its  bite. 

1880  P.  GILLMORE  On  Duty  295  Bitten  all  over  by  'tam 
pans ',  an  insect  synonymous  to  the  'jigger    of  the  West 
Indies.    1883  J.  MACKENZIE  Day-da-.m  in  Dark  Places 
rs?  The  mother  was  annoyed  in  her  house  by    tanpans  , 
insects  whose  bite  is  more  distressing  than  that  of  mosquitoes. 

Tampeon,  obs.  form  of  TAMPION,  plug. 

Tamper,  sb. :  see  TAMP  v. 

Tamper  (te-mpsi),  v.1  Also  4-7  temper. 
[Before  1600  mostly  spelt  temper,  and  app.  origi 
nating  in  TEMPER  v.,  as  used  in  reference  to  clay. 
The  trans,  use  to  temper  clay  appears  to  have  be 
come  absol.  to  temper,  and  then  intr.  to  temper  in 
clay;  hence  fig.  to  temper  or  tamper  in  or  with  any 
business  or  matter.  Tamper,  which  appears  in 
reference  to  clay  in  1573,  was  prob.  a  dial,  or  work 
men's  pronunciation,  which  became  at  length  estab 
lished,  so  as  to  differentiate  this  vb.  from  TEMPER. 

For  a  development  of  sense  very  similar  to  that  shown  in 
temper  and  tamper,  cf.  MEDDLE  v.} 

I.  f  1.  *•  intr.  To  work  in  clay,  etc.  so  as  to 
mix  it  thoroughly,  b.  tram.  To  temper  (clay).  Obs. 

'573  TUSSER  llusb.  (1878)  37  A  fork  and  a  hooke,  to  be 
tampring  in  claie,  A  lath  hammer,  trowel,  a  hod,  or  a  traie. 
1766  Compl.  Farmer  s.v.  Spiky-roller,  Where  ..  the  clay 
grows  dry,  and  will  not  admit  of  being  duly  tampered  for 
use  without  great  pains  in  breaking  it. 


TAMPER. 
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TAMPONMENT. 


II.  2.  intr.  To  work  or  busy  oneself  for  some 
end ;  to  machinate,  scheme,  plot.  Const,  in  some 
practice, y^f  something,  to  do  something. 

a.  1596  DKAYTON  Leg.  iv.  289  Here  first  to  worke  my  busie 
brayne  was  set,.. To  temper  in  so  dangerous  assayes.  x6xx 
SPEED  Hist,  Gt.  Brit.  VIM.  vii.  §  17.404  Howsoeuer  Edward 
and  he  had  tempered  for  the  Kingdome. 

ft.  1613  FLETCHER,  etc.  Captain  iv.  ii,  You  have  been 
tampring  any  time  these  three  days,  Thus  to  disgrace  me. 
a,  x66x  FULLER  Worthies^  Yorks.  (1662)  u,  191  Tampering  too 
soon  and  too  openly,  to  derive  the  Crown  in  his  wives  right 
to  himself.  1674  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  I.  196  Y*  I  might 
discover  whether  Ormond  was  tampering,  wtb  ya  assistance 
of  Duke,  to  give  Essex  his  place.  1678  BUTLER  Hud.  in. 
u.  269  Others  tamper'd  For  Fleetwood,  Desborough,  and 
Lambert.  1709  STRYPE  Ann,  Ref.  I.  xxxii.  328  The  provost 
of  Paris,  being  here  in  London,  was  especially  tampering  in 
treasonous  practices  against  the  Queen.  1736  CHANDLER 
Hist.  Persec.  355  He  tamper'd..to  introduce  some  cere 
monies  bordering  upon  superstition.  1768  H.  WALPOLE 
Hist.  Doubts  77  Jhe  queen  dowager  tampered  in  this  plot. 
1813  SCOTT  Peveril  vii,  You  shall .  .[not]  tamper .  .amongst  my 
servants,  with  impunity. 

3.  intr*  To  try  to  deal  or  enter  into  clandestine 
dealings  with  (a  person),  about  or  in  order  to  some 
design ;  often  with  the  connotation  of  meddling  or 
interfering  improperly  with  a  person. 

a.  1567  HARMAN  Caveat  70  For  often  hee  hath  bene  tem 
pering  with  me  [a  woman],  and  yet  haue  I  sharpely  sayde 
him  naye,  1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  n.  ii.  (1886)  16 
If  they  should  first  be  committed  to  prison  the  divell  would 
temper  with  them  and  informe  them  what  to  doo.  1599 
SANDYS  Europx  Spec.  (1632)  108  After  that  the  Pope  was 
once  againe  admitted,  and  had  libertie  to  temper  with  his 
partie  at  pleasure.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist*  Turks  (1621)  71 
Shortly  after  he  began  also  to  temper  with  Guy,  perswading 
him  to  resigne  unto  him  that  little  right. 

ft,  1649  MILTON  Eikon,  iii.  23  Tampering  both  with  the 
English  and  the  Scotch  army  to  come  up  against  the  Parla- 
ment.  1683  KENNETT  tr.  Ereum.  on  Folly  65  Another  had 
been  tampering  with  his  neighbours  wife.  1741  RICHARDSON 
Pamela  (1824)  I,  58  When  he  withdrew,  I  began  to  tamper 
with  the  farmer  and  his  wife.  1748  —  Clarissa  (1811)  III. 
vii.  60  Joseph,,  .by  tampering  with.  Will,  got  all  my  secrets. 
1790  BEATSON  New.  4-  Mil,  Ment.  II.  2  A  small  squadron.. 
was  detached  after  them,  who  found  them  busy  in  tampering 
with  the  natives.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  xxxii,  She 
has  been  tampered  with,  and  most  treacherously  deceived. 
x8$a  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  II.  ii.  17  He  was  trafficking  with 
her  enemies  and  tampering  with  her  friends.  1870  DISRAELI 
Lot  hair  ix,  Their  secret  organisation  is  tampering  with  the 
people  and  tampering  with  the  priests. 

4.  intr.  To  have  to  do  or   interfere  with  im 
properly  ;  to  meddle  with  (a  thing), 

«.  i6ox  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  220  Hee  would  needs  be 
handling  and  tempering  with  the  weapons  of  his  said  guest. 

0.  16315  Divine^  Tragedie  lately  Acted  12  [He]  spied  a 
Gun  over  the  chimney.. and  fell  a  tampearing  with  it,  and 
first  levelled  at  the  mayds.  1655  FULLER  Ch,  Hist.  i.  it 
8  n  Humane  Policy  seldome  proves  prosperous,  when 
tampering  with  Divine  Worship.  1684  BUNYAN  Pilgr.  11,  85 
This  Boy  has  been  tampering  with  something  that  lies  in 
his  Maw  undigisted.  1789  W.  BUCHAN  Daw,  Med.  x.  (1790) 
119  There  is  no  passion  with  which  people  are  so  ready  to 
tamper  as  love.  x8s6  SCOTT  Jrnl.  29  Dec.,  The  son. .  tam 
pers  with  phrenology.  1868  FARRAR  SiUnce  fy  V.  ii.  (1875) 
40  What  was  first  tampered  with,  then  yielded  to,  then  per 
sisted  in,  is  next  justified. 

fb.  spec.  To  meddle  with  medically.  Obs. 

1655  CULPEPPER  Riverius  Printer  to  Rdr.,  Not  that  every 
FooTshould  turn  Physition,  or  that  every  Reader  should 
tamper  with  him  or  her  self.  1677  G.  MOUNTAGU  in  Buc- 
clench  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  326,  I  beseech  you 
tamper  not  too  much,  nor  let  blood  too  much  this  cold 
season.  1706-7  FARQUHAR  Beaux'  Strat,  iv.  i,  I  have  been 
a  tampering  here  a  little  with  one  of  your  Patients.  1784 
COWPER  Task  v.  668  Vain  tamp'ring  has  but  foster 'd  nis 
disease. 

6.  intr.  To  meddle  or  interfere  with  (a  thing) 
so  as  to  misuse,  alter,  corrupt,  or  pervert  it. 

a.  1593  SHAKS,  3  Hen.  VI^  iv.  vi.  29  Your  Grace.. may 
seeme  as  wise  as  vertupus,  By  spying  and  auoiding  Fortunes 
malice,  For  few  men  rightly  temper  with  the  Star  res.  1641 
'SMECTYMNUUS'/JWTW,  Post  (1653)89  Peckam  Archbishop 
of  Can.  in  a  Synod  was  tempering  with  the  Kings  liberties. 

ft.  x6xo  COOKE  Pope  Joan  38  Some  paltry  fellow  hath  bene 
tampering  with  his  writings.  1729  DE  FOE  Moll  f landers 


boroughs.  1860  All  Year  Round  No,  65.  354  His  pistols, 
which  Marcel  had  previously  tampered  with,  miss  fire.  i86a 
MAUBICE  Mor.  9f  Met.  Philos.  IV.  vii.  §  80.  413  Those  had 
in  his  judgment  tampered  with  truth.  1888  BRYCE  Anter. 
Commw.  v.  Ixxxviii.  370  A  large  number  of  persons  accused 
of. .tampering  with  ballot  boxes. 

b.  trans.  To  put  ojfor  do  away  with  by  tamper 
ing  or  clandestine  dealing,  rare. 

1817  KEATINGE  Trav.  II.  217  No  putting  off  trials. .until 
prosecutions  are  wearied  off,  or  tampered  off. 

t6.  trans.  To  bias,  affect,  influence,  sway  (a 
person,  his  mind,  passions,  etc.) ;  to  disaffect.  Obs. 

?for  tamper  ivitht  or  —TEMPER  v,  6. 

1687  R.  L'EsTRANGE  Arum.  Diss.  43  The  Worst  Way  of 
Tampering  Peoples  Minds,  and  Spiriting  away  their  Hearts 
from  their  Sovereign.  1691  —  JtjscfAus,  Antiq.  xiv.  xx. 
("733)  3?i  If  he  could  but  steal  him  away  into  Judaea,  the 
Jews  might  be  tamper'd  to  a  Revolt. 

Hence  Ta-mpered  (also  tampered-ivith]  t  Tft Ta 
pering  ppl.  adjs. 

1681  DRYDEN  Abs.  $  Achit.  i.  809  The  tampering  world  is 
subject  to  this  curse,  To  physic  their  disease  into  a  worse. 
1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Aur.  Leigh  iv.  474  And  kept  her  safe 
from  tampering  hands.  1869  Daily  News  30  Aug.,  You 
have  allowed  yourself  to  be  tampered  with... You  appear 


before  us  as  a  tampered  witness.  1895  G.  TYRRELL  in  Month 
Nov.  361  The  tampered-with  fragments  in  the  Christian 
Fathers. 

f  Ta-mper,  v?  Obs.  rare.  [Known  only  in  Ph. 
Holland  ;  ?  suggested  by  L.  temperare.]  intr.  To 
beat  lightly,  to  tap  ;  to  continue  tapping,  to  TABOR. 

1606  HOLLAND  Sueton,  Annot.  15  The  maner  of  these 
priestes.  .was  to  beat  the  Taber  or  tamper  upon  the  Timbril, 
which  is  expressed  here  in  these  words,  Oroeiit  digito  tem- 
perat.  Ibid.  29  It  will  sound  like  a  taber  or  drum,  if  one 
tamper  upon  it. 

Tamperer  (tarmparaj).  [Y.TAMPERZ/.I  +  -ER1.] 
One  who  tampers  ;  a  schemer  ;  a  meddler. 

15951  SANDYS  Euroj>x  Spec.  (1632)  88  Yea  there  are  not 
wanting  some  temperers  among  them,  that  have  beene 
talking  a  long  while..  of  a  Generall  solemne  Conference. 
1681  H.  MORE  Exp.  Dan.  Pref.  93  Unfaithful  Tamperers 
with  the  Souls  of  men.  1854  DICKENS  Child's  Hist.  Eng. 
xxxii.  III.  157  He.,  was  surrounded  in  the  Tower  by  tam- 
perers  and  traitors.  1906  Athengum  3  Feb.  131/3  Modern 
Lamperers  with  the  ecclesiastical  architecture. 

Ta-mpering,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  TAMPER  z>.i  +  -ING  i.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  TAMPKR,  in  various  senses: 
•  f  plotting  ;  meddling,  improper  interference. 

a  1625  FLETCHER  Nice  Valour  v.  i,  There  is  no  tampering 
with  these  Cupids  longer.  1738  BIRCH  .1//YA?«M,ls  Wks.  I.  32 
By  reason  of  his  continual  Studiesand  the  Head-ach,.  .and  his 
perpetual  tampering  with  Physic,  his  Eyes  had  been  decay 
ing  for  twelve  Years  before.  iSai  \V.  IRVING  Braceb.  Hall 
xx,  There  is  something  strangely  pleasing  in  these  tamper- 
ings  with  the  future,  a  1854  H,  REED  Ltct,  Eng,  Lit.  iv. 
(1878)  153  It  has  come  down  from  a  remote  antiquity,  and 
has.  .escaped  the  tampering  of  modern  hands. 

Tampicill  (tae'mpisin).  Pharm.  Chein.  [f. 
Tampico  +  -IN  1  :  in  K.  tampicine.]  The  resin, 
C68H108O28,  obtained  from  Tampico  jalap,  the 
tuberous  root  of  Ipowsea  simnlans. 

1890  in  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med,  Diet.    1898  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex, 

Tampin,  obs.  variant  of  TAMPION. 

Tamping  (toe-mpirj),  vbt.  sb.    [f.  TAMP  v.+ 

-ING1.]^  The  action  of  the  verb  TAMP  :  the  plug- 

'   ging  or  filling  up  of  a  blast-hole  above  the  charge  ; 

'    the  packing  of  the  part  of  a  military  mine  nearest 

the  charge  with  earth  or  other  material. 


i8a8  J.  M.  SPEARMAN  Brit.  G««;«r(ed.  2)  301  The  stop 
page  or  tamping  of  a  mine.  1845  Encycl.  Metrop.  XVI. 
303/1  The  sand-bags  used  for  tamping  should  not  be  filled 


up  to  the  top. 

b.  cotter.  The  material  used  for  this  purpose. 
1828  in  WEBSTER.     1841  Civil  Eng.  $•  Arch.   Jrnl.  VI. 

120/2  It  would  have  found  vent  by  blowing  out  the  tamping. 
1909  Installation  News  III.  63  The  upper  casting,  to  which 
the  cable  or  tape  is  electrically  connected  by  lead  tamping. 

c.  attrib.   and    Comb.^   as    tamping    material  ; 
tamping-bar,  -iron,  —  STEMMER  :  see  quot.  1877; 
tampi  rig-machine  :  see  quot.  ;  tamping-plug,  a 
plug  or  stopper  used  to  block  up  a  bore-hole. 

1838  Civil  Eng.  fy  Arch.  *Jml.  I.  292/1  Drawings  of  the 
jumpers,  the  "tamping  bar,  the  needle,  and  the  discharging 
reed.  1891  C.  ROBERTS  Adrift  Amer.  75  It  was  pick  and 
shovel  and  tamping  bar  day  in  and  day  out.  1864  WEBSTER, 
*Ta)itping-iron.  1877  KNIGHT  Diet,  Mech.t  Tamping-iront 
a  tool,  prudently  made  of  copper,  by  which  the  tamping  is 
wadded  down  upon  the  cartridge  or  charge  in  a  hole,  for 
blasting.  Ibid.  i  *  Tamp  ing-machine.  .,  a  machine  for  pack 
ing  clay  or  the  material  for  artificial  stone  into  a  mold. 
1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  836  Dry  sand  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
*tamping  material.  1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.t  *  Tamping- 
plug,  .  .it  usually  consists  of  a  cone  with  barbs,  or  of  a  set 
of  wedge-shaped  blocks,  which  jam  by  the  pressure  from 
beneath.  1884  Mil.  Engineering  (ed.  3)  I.  u.  116  Sandbags 
ready  filled  for  "tamping  purposes  should  be  provided. 

Tampion,  tompion  (tae-mpwn,  tp-mp-),  sl>. 
Forms  :  a.  5  tampyue,  5-6  -on,  -ond,  -yon,  6 
-ioun,  6-8  -in,  7  -eon,  5-  tampion  ;  6-7  tamp- 
kin,  7-8  tamkin  ;  (7-9  lampoon),  ft.  7  tomp- 
ing,  8-9  -ion,  9  -eon  ;  7  tomking,  7-8  -kin, 
tompkin.  [a.  F.  tampon^  in  same  senses  (1440 
in  Godef.  Comp?.\  a  nasalized  var.  of  F.  tapon 
(1382  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  a  piece  of  cloth  to  stop  a 
hole,  etc.,  deriv.  of  tape  plug  ;  cf.  tamper  ,  nasalized 
var.  of  taper  vb.  to  plug.  The  original  form  tam 
pon  has  undergone  many  corruptions  in  Eng.  :  cf. 
pompon,  POMPION,  PUMPKIN.  The  form  tampoon 
(cf.  dragoon,  etc.)  appears  to  be  confined  to  dic 
tionaries  (from  Phillips  downwards).  Tompion  is 
a  frequent  form  in  all  senses.  See  also  TAMPON.] 

f  1.  A  plug  for  stopping  an  aperture  :  e.  g.  a 
bung  for  a  cask,  etc.  Obs. 

c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  68  in  Babees  Bk,  (1868)  121 
With  fawcet  &  tampyne  redy  to  stoppe  when  ye  se  tyme. 
1504  Cal.  A  tic.  Rec.  Dublin  (1889)  393,  viii.  d.  to  hym  that 
skowre  the  tamponds  of  the  pypes.  Ibid,^  The  skowryng  of 
the  tampones  of  the  pypes.  c  1511  in  Archyologia.  (1902) 
LVIII.  302  A  su$p[i]rall  with  a  tampioun  to  dense  the 
home  pype.  1594  PLAT  yewell.ho.  t.  ^7  You  must  suffer 
the  water  to  passe  away  by  some  tampion.  1658  PHILLIPS, 
Tampoon,  or  Tantpkin,  a  small  piece  of  wood  serving  for 
a  bung.  i7*gSitE.LVoeKEArtit/try  iv.  174  The  Globe.,  shall 
be  filled..  and  then  stopped  with  a  Tompion  that  has  been 
steeped  in  hot  Pitch.  [i88a-  see  3^%*.] 

t  b.  farriery.  A  seton  ;  a  tent  ;  a  pessary  :  cf. 
TAMPON  sd.  i.  Obs. 

1565  BLUNDEVIL  Horsemanship  iv.  Ixvi.  (1580)  27  Make 
two  stifle  long  rowles,  or  tampins,  of  linnen  clowtes,  or  such 
like  stuffe,  sharpe  pointed  like  Suger  loues:..  thrust  them 
vp  into  the  Horses  nostrils.  1610  MARKHAM  Masttrp.  u. 
cxi.  39j  Put  therto  a  tampin  made  of  the  inner  riade  of 


Elder  barke.  Ibid,  clvii.  464  Take  a  tampin  of  horse  haire 
twound  together. 

t  2.  A  disk-shaped  or  cylindrical  piece  of  wood 
made  to  fit  the  bore  of  a  muzzle-loading  gun,  and 
rammed  home  between  the  charge  and  the  missile, 
to  act  as  a  wad,  Obs. 

1481-90  Howard  House h.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  40  Item  ij.  c.  tam 
pons  xvj.d.  1485  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  69  Gonne 
Tampyons.  .ccc.  1497  Ibid.  105  Tampons  for  gonnes.. 
xij10^.  Ibid,  340  Tampiones.  .ccc  shotte.  1489  CAXTON 
Faytes  f>f  A.  ii.  xxvi.  139  Cartes  laden  with  Elme  wode  for 
to  make  the  said  tampons.  1530  PALSGR.  279/1  Tampyoii 
for  a  gon,  tamjbon.  1583  STANVHURST  Descr.  Liparen  in 
sEneis,  etc.  (Arb.)  137  Slinging  Sloans,  and  burlye  bulets, 
lyke  tamponds.  1588  Acts  Privy  Counc.  (1897)  XVI.  25 
Arrowes  for  the  said  muskettes  with  tampkines  of  eche  1,000. 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xviii.  (Roxb.)  142/1  Of  charg 
ing,  .a  Morter  peece.  .put  in  the  Tampkin..a  round  peece 

tf  soft  wood  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  chamber.    1692  Cnpt. 

Smith's  Seaman's  Grant.   \\.  iii^  92  Wedges,  Tomkings, 


Priming-Irons.  Ibid.  xxi.  134  Draw  out  the  Ladle,  and 
with  the  Tampion  at  the  other  end  of  the  Staff,  thrust  home 
the  Powder.  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.^  Tampion*  Tompion^ 
Tamkin,  or  Tctnkin,  a  kind  of  plug  or  stopple.. to  keep 
down  tht  powder  in  a  fire-arm.  1828  SPEARMAN  Brit.  Gun 
ner  (ed.  2)  307  In  the  larger  mortars,.. the  chamber  should 
be  filled  with  powder,  a  tompeon  of  wood  placed  over  it, 
and  both  the  tompeon  and  shell  surrounded  with  biftcd 
earth  or  sand. 

fb.  Applied  to  the  bottom  plate  of  grape-shot, 
which  serves  as  a  wad  to  the  charge.  Obs. 

i8oa  JAMES  Alilit.  Diet.  (1816),  Tampions^  in  sea-service 
artillery,  are  the  iron  bottoms  to  which  the  grape-shot  are 
fixed.  i8»3  CMAUD  Tec/in.  Dict,>  Totnpions.  [Hence  in 
various  later  Diets.] 

3.  A  block  of  wood  fitting  into  the  muzzle  of  a 
gun,  and  serving  to  exclude  rain,  sea-water,  etc. 

0:1625  Nowenclator  Navalis  (Harl.  MS.  2301),  Tampkin 
is  a  small  peece  of  Wood  turned  fitt  for  the  mouth  of  anie 
peece  which  is  putt  in  . .  to  keepe  out  the  raine  or  Sea 
water,  from  washing  in,  when  the  Peeces  He  without  Bord. 
1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaways  Gram,  xiv.  68  A  Tomkin  is 
a  round  peece  of  Wood  put  into  the  Peeces  mouth  and 
couered  with  Tallow.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olt&riw?  l-'oy. 
Awbass.  27  The  Tampion,  which  they  had  forgotten  t<» 
take  out  of  one  of  the  pieces,  pass'd  very  near  me.  1748 
SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand.  l.\v,  He  commanded,  .the  tompion:. 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  guns.  1835  MARRY  AT  Pirate  xiv, 
Clear  away  the  starboard  guns,  and  take  out  the  tompions. 
1904  FITCHETT  Commander  of  Hirondelle  157  The  wooden 
tompions  were  still  l>'ing  hnrmle-ssly  within  their  iron  lips. 

fi&*  I756  Gentl.  Mag:  XXVI.  308  Take  out  the  tompkin 
of  your  mouth,  and  fire  away  loud  as  thunder.  1864  BLACK- 
MORE  Clara  b'aug/tan  Ixxm,  She  commenced  an  active 
bombardment,  pulling  out  the  tompions  from  every  gun  of 
mock  religion.  i88a  G.  MACDOSAI.D  Castle  Warlock  xv. 
(1883)  83  No  sooner  did  the.. note  of  the  discharge  of  its 
[bottle  of  claret's]  tompion  reach  his  ear  [etc.]. 

4.  In  the  organ  :  see  quots. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Tampion, .  .a  plug  used  to  stop  closely  the 
upper  end  of  an  organ-pipe.  1865  Chambers'  Encycl.Vll, 
ii  1/2  (Organ)  A  mouth-pipe  may  be  stopped  at  the  upper 
end  by  a  plug  called  a  tampion,  the  effect  of  which  ib  to 
lower  the  pitch  an  octave. 

t  5.  (See  quot.)  Obs.  rare—1. 

1611  COTGR.,  /Vz'<7r",..the  Piuot,  or  (as  some  call  it)  the 
Tampin  of  a  gate,  or  great  doore. 

6.  =  TAMPON  2. 

1877  KNIGHT  Diet,  AfecA.,  Tompion.. 2  (Lithography)  the 
inking  pad  of  the  lithographic  printer;  Tampon.  [Hence  in 
mod.  Diets.] 

Hence  Ta'mpion,  tompion  v.  trans. 9  to  insert 
in  the  manner  of  a  tampion  or  plug. 

1897  Daily  News  3  Feb.  5/3  London.. is  not  without  its 
trophy  lamp-posts,  for.. in  front  of  the  house  once  occupied 
by  Admiral  Boscawen,  are  two  which  are  tompioned  into 
old  cannon  captured  from  the  French  in  a  naval  fight. 

Tampkin,  obs.  variant  of  TAMPION. 

Tampon  (tarmp^n),  so.  Also  tompon.  [ad.  F. 
tampon :  etymologically  a  doublet  of  TAMPION,  in 
troduced  anew  from  mod.  French.] 

1.  Surg.  A  plug  or  tent  inserted  tightly  into  a 
wound,  orifice,  etc.,  to  arrest  hemorrhage,  or  used 
as  a  pessary.      Also   attrib,   tampon-screw,  an 
instrument  used  for  inserting  or  withdrawing  this. 

1860  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Tampon  ..  Obstet.,  a  less  in 
elegant  term  for  the  plug,  whether  made  up  of  portions  of 
rag,  sponge,  or  a  silk  handkerchief,  .in  cases  of  hemorrhage. 
1872  T.  G.  THOMAS  Dis.  Women  (ed.  3)  61  [To]  keep  the 
displaced  and  congested  uteius  out  of  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis  by  a  tampon  of  medicated  cotton.  1884  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Meek.  Suppl.,  Tampon  -screw.  iSBS  Scott.  Leader 
i^  June  4/1  The  new  species  of  cannula  employed.. is  pro 
vided  with  a  tampon,  and  is  constructed  [so]  as  to  prevent 
haemorrhage.  1896  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  1.  438  Tampons 
are  pear-shaped  with  the  thread  attached  to  the  lower  end. 

2.  The  dabber  or  inking  ball  used  in  lithography 
and  copperplate  printing.     (So  also  in  French.) 

1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.^  Tompon\  the  inking-uad  of  the 
lithographic  printer.  x88a  G.  REID  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV. 
701/1  (Lithography)  An  engraved  stone  is  printed  by  using 
a  small  wooden  tapper  or  tampon,  either  round  at  the  sides, 
flat  below,  with  handle  at  top,  or  square,  with  the  corners 
rounded  off. 

Ta'mpon,  v.  Surg.  [f.  prec.  sb. :  cf.  F.  tam- 
ponner(i$ti\  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm,).]  trans.  To  fill  or 
stop  (a  wound,  cavity,  etc.)  with  a  tampon;  to  plug. 

1860  J.  M.  CARNOCHAN  Operat.  Surf.  279  (Cent.  Diet.) 
The  hemorrhage  was  stopped  by  tamponing  the  bony  aper 
ture  {gunshot  wound  in  head].  1898  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Tarn. 
potting,  in  Surgery  the  operation  of  plugging  a  wound  or 
natural  orifice  with  a  tampon  or  tampons. 

So  Tiuupoxut'de,  Ta'mpouage,  Ta'mpoument 


TAMPOY. 

[F.  tamponnemenf\,  the  employment  or  applica 
tion  of  a  tampon. 

1890  BILLINGS  Nat,  Mcd.  Diet.,  Tamponade,  the  appli 
cation  of  tampons.  1900  Lancet  27  Oct.  1 191/1  He  suggested 
free  opening  and  curetting  with  patient  and  prolonged 
flushing  and  subsequent  gauze  tamponade.  1902  Cassell's 
Encycl.  Diet.,  Suppl.,  Taraponment. 

Tampon,  -pond,  -poon,  obs.  var.  TAMPION. 
t  Tampoy.  Obs,  rare.    [?  Malay.]    (See  quots.) 
1656  ULOUNT  Glossogr.,  Tantpoy,  a  curious  sort  of  drink 
in  the  Moluccaes  and  Philippines  made  of  a  kind  of  GilU- 
flowers.      1823    CRABB  Technol.  Diet.,  Tampoy,  a  sort  of 
drink  made  of  gilliflowers.      1909  Daily  Chrou.  23  Aug. 
4/7  The  mention  of  British  wines. .has  set  an  octogenarian 
sighing  for  a  beverage  called  'tampoy',  which  was  highly 
esteemed  in  Early  Victorian  days. 

Tampyne,  -pyon,  obs.  ff.  TAMPION.  Tam- 
quam  :  see  TANQUAM.  Tamricke,  -riske,  obs. 
ff.  TAMARISK.  Tam-tam,  var.  TOM-TOM. 

Tamul,  -ulian,  -ulio:  see  TAMIL. 

Tamy,  obs.  form  of  TAMMY  sb.\ 

Tan  (teen),  sbJ*  (tz.)  Also  7  tann(e.  [prob.  a. 
V.  tan  (i  3th  c.  in  Littre,  also  in  Cotgr.  1611  *  tan, 
the  barke  of  a  young  Oake,  wherewith,  being  small 
beaten,  leather  is  tanned  * )  =  med.L.  tannttm,  app. 
of  Celtic  origin :  cf.  Breton  tann  masc.,  oak, 
Cornish  glas-tannen  evergreen  oak,  ilex  (Thurney- 
sen).  Thence  the  vb.,  med.L.  tannare,  OF.  tanner 
to  tan;  cf.  also  Dn.  taant  late  MDu.  tane  tan, 
tanen  to  tan.] 

I.  1.  The  crushed  bark  of  the  oak  or  of  other 
trees,  an  infusion  of  which  is  used  in  converting 
hides  into  leather. 

[1604:  implied  in  tan-mill;  1611  in  tan-pit',  see  C]  1674 
JEA.KE  Arith.  (1696)  69  Tann,  i  Load  must  be  60  yards 
long,  i  yard  high,  3  Rinds  thick.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  6), 
Tan,  the  Hark  of  a  young  Oak,  beaten  small  and  us'd..for 
the  tanning.,  of  Leather.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl,  s.v., 
Not  only  the  bark,  but  every  part  of  the  oak-tree  ..makes 
good  Tan.  1840  Encycl.  Brit,  (ed,  7)  XXI.  73/2  The  word 
tan  is  sometimes,  though  improperly,  used  for  the  hark 
itself,  which  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  tanning  of  leather, 
185*  MOKFIT  Tanning  $  Currying  (1853)  38  The  name  tan 
is  applied  to  coarsely-powdered  bark  containing  a  principle 
which  is  the  active  agent  in  the  tanning  of  hides. 

b.  Spent  bark  from  the  tan-pits,  used  by 
gardeners,  and  for  riding-courses,  etc. 

1739  MII.LKR  Gard.  Diet,  II.  s.v.,  The  best  Sort  of  Tan  for 
Hotbeds,  is,  that  which  is  ground  of  a  midling  Size,  neither 
too  small  nor  too  large.  1766  Ann.  Reg.  loS  A  melon  raised 
. .  in  Southwark  upon  tan  was  sold  in  Covent-garden  Market. 
1812  New  Botanic  Card,  i.  54  A  thin  covering  of  tan  or  some 
other  substance,  1849  LONGK.  Kavanagh  xix.  101  Circus, — 
with  its  tan  and  tinsel.  1887  Morn.  Post  8  July  (Sport. 
Notes),  After  the  usual  canter  [she]  galloped  him  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  on  the  tan. 

2.  The  astringent  principle  contained  in  oak- 
bark,  etc. ;  tannin ;  also  the  solution  of  this,  tan- 
liquor,  '  ooze '. 

1800  HKNRY  Epit,  Chem.  (1808)  289  Until  very  lately,  tan 
had  been  known  only  as  a  production  of  nature.  1810  — 
Elem.  Chew.  (1826)  II.  284  Tan  exists  abundantly  in  the 
bark  of  the  oak,  the  willow,  &c.,  and  in  the  gall-nut,  1866 
ROGERS  Agric.  ff  Prices  I.  xxiv.  612  To  preserve  them,  the 
nets  were  soaked  in  tan. 

II.  3.  The  brown  colour  of  tan  ;  tawny. 

1888  Daily  News  17  July  5/8  Simplicity  is  the  word  of 
command  as  regards  outlines,  and  tan  is  the  special  colour 
of  this  season.  1888  Lady  25  Oct.  378/1  [GlovesJ  in  the 
beautiful  shades  of  brown,  chocolate,  oak,  tans,  and  black. 

b.  esp.  The  bronzed  tint  imparted  to  the  skin  by 
exposure  to  the  sun  or  the  weather. 

1827  CLARE  Sheph.  Cal.  48  And  scare  the  tan  from  summer 
cheek.  1851  HAWTHORNE  Ho.  Sev.  Gables  v,  The  clear 
shade  of  tan,  and  the  half-a-dozen  freckles.  1885  L'pool 
Daily  Post  7  May  5/3  With  the  tan  of  a  southern  sun  upon 
his  face. 

4.  pi,  [ellipt.  use  of  the  adj.]  Articles  of  dress, 
etc.,  of  a  tan  colour  ;  esp.  tan  shoes  or  boots. 

1902  Daily  Chron.  17  Sept.  5/2  Please  say.. where  these 
boots  can  be  bought,  I  always  buy  my  tans  in  the  cheapest 
market.  1904  loid.  2  July  8/5  Tans  are  in  far  greater 
demand  than  has  been  known  for  years. 

B.  adj.    Of  the   colour   of  tan   or   of  tanned 
leather  ;  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish  brown  ;  tawny. 

1665  WOOD  Life  6  May  (O.H.S.)  II.  35  A  pair  of  tan 
leather  gloves.  1845  DISRAELI  Sybil  iv.  vii,  Beautiful  black 
and  tan  spaniels.  1887  W.  S.  GILBERT  Ruddigore^  I  kept 
guinea  pigs . .  and  a  small  black  and  tan  [dog].  1806  Monthly 
Packet  Christm.  No.  61  The  daintiest  of  tan  shoes,  1806 
EDITH  THOMPSON  ibid.  98  Too  well-fitting  tan  boots.. only 
adapted  to  mountain  excursions  of  the  picnic  order.  1908 
Betw.  Trent  $  Ancholine  218  The  white  or  tan  sails  pass  by, 

C.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1.  from  the  sb.  (in  senses  I,  I  b)  [some  perhaps 
partly  from  the  verb-stem  :  cf.  TAN-HOUSE],  as 
tan-colour,  -liquor,  -mill\  tan-burning,  -strewn, 
-trodden  adjs. ;  tan-ball :  see  quot. ;  tan-bark,  = 
sense  I  ;  tan-bath,  a  bath  containing  an  infusion 
of  oak-bark  in  water  (Cent.  Diet.  1891) ;  tan-bay, 
the  loblolly  bay,  Gordonia  Lasianthus  (ibid.); 
tan-bed,  a  hot-bed  made  of  spent  tan ;  a  bark- 
bed  ;  tan-extractor,  a  device  for  extracting  the 
tannic  acid  and  astringent  principles  from  bark 
(Knight  Dict.Mech.  1877);  tan-fat,  =  TAN-VAT; 
tan-fork,  a  gardener's  hand-fork  for  lifting  tan ; 
tan-gallop,  =-  tan-ride  \  tan-loft,  the  loft  of  a 
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tan-house ;  tan-ooze,  -pickle,  the  liquor  of  a  tan- 
vat:  =  OOZE  sb.i  2 ;  tan-pit,  (a}  —  TAN- VAT;  (&) 
in  gardening,  a  tan-bed ;  tan-press,  a  machine  for 
expressing  moisture  from  the  spent  tan  (Cent. 
Diet.} ;  tan-ride,  a  riding-track  covered  with  tan ; 
cf.  RIDE  sbJ-  2  a ;  tan-spud,  a  curved  chisel  for 
peeling  the  bark  from  oak  or  other  trees ;  a  peeler ; 
tan-stove,  a  bark-stove;  also,  a  hot-house  with 
a  bark-bed ;  f  tan-tub,  =  TAN-VAT  ;  tan-turf, 
spent  tan  pressed  into  bricks  for  fuel ;  *=  tanners^  turf 
(TANNER  l  b)  ;  tan-work,  -yard,  a  place  where 
tanning  is  carried  on  ;  a  tannery. 

1881  OCILVIE  (Annandale),  ''Tan-balls,  the  spent  bark  of 
the  tanner's  yard  pressed  into  balls  or  lumps,  which  harden 
on  drying  and  serve  for  fuel.  1799  W.  TOOKE  View  Russian 
Etup.  1. 1.  ii.  34  The  *tanbark-tree..and  many  others.  1891 
Cent.  Diet,,  Tan-bark.  1903  Smart  Set  I.  140/1  She  had 
ridden  her  first  horse  over  the  tanbark  of  Durland's.  1739 
MILLER  Card1.  Diet.  II.  s.v.,  There  are  some  Persons  who 
make  their^Tan-bedsmuch  wider  than  what  is  here  mentioned. 
1812  New  Botanic  Gard.  \.  81  The  pots  should  be  plunged 
into  a  tan-bed.  x88a  PATON  in  Encycl.  Brit,  XIV.  382/2 
'  Spent  tan  ',  usually  to  be  burned  m  a  special  form  of  *tan- 
burning  furnace  for  raising  steam.  iSii  Self  Instructor 
539  Dark  browns,  minims,  and  *tan-colours.  1859  THOMP 
SON  Gard.  Assist.  124  "Tan-fork.  1856  *  STOHEHKJf OE ' 
Brit.  Sports  n.  i.  x.  |  z.  357/2  A  *tan-gallop..made  perma 
nently  on  a  course  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  circumference. 
1882  PATON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  382/2  One  of  the  com 
monest  plans  for  ascertaining  the  strength  of  the  *tan  liquor 
technically  called  ooze,  or  wooze,  is  by  means  of  a  kind  of 
hydrometer  called  a  barkometer.  1853  HANNA  Chalmers 
IV.  xxi.  404  Dr.  Chalmers  opened  the  *tan-loft  for  public 
worship.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies 
iv.  xil.  243  Instruments,  which  beat  this  stone  like  vnto 
*tanne  milles.  1839  UBE  Diet.  Arts  1195  (Sugar)  The 
first  machines  employed  to  squeeze  the  canes,  were  mills 
..somewhat  like  tan-mills.  1001  F.  ADAMS  in  N.  $  Q. 
9th  Ser.  VII.  412/1  '  *Tan  ouse  ,  tanner 'souse,  or  oak  bark, 
an  infusion  of  which  is  employed  for  tanning  hides.  1820 
T.  MITCHELL  Aristoph.  I.  259  On  him  fell  *tan-plckle,  and 
nectar  on  you.  a  1859  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  (1861)  V.  181 
The  drink  tasted  like  tanpickle.  1611  COTGR.,  Coudroir,  a 
Tanfat,  or  "Tanpit.  1707  MORTIMER  Huso.  I.  123  What  im 
proves  it  to  that  Value  is  the  emptying  of  the  Town  Tann- 
pits  on  it.  1810  BOSWELL  Edinburgh  Poet.  Wks.  (1871)  48 
Neighbouring  tan-pits  scent  the  passing  gales.  1858  GLENNY 
Gard.  Every-day  Bk.  34/1  Although  a  tan-pit  is  not  abso 
lutely  necessary  to  make  a  hot-house,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
bottom-heat  at  command.  1863  LAWRENCE  Border  fy  Bast. 
iv.  70  In  the  centre  is  a  large  fountain  of  white  marble,  round 
which  is  a  broad  *tan-nde.  1884  YATES  Recoil.  II.  ii. 
81  A  tan-ride  furnished  with  various  obstacles  for  leaping 
experiments.  1828  WEBSTER,  *Tan-spud,  ,.  *  Tan-stove, 
1904  Blackw.  Mag.  June  796  Chilcote  glanced  over  the 
*tan-strewnride.  iSSyJ.AsHBvSTERKY  Lazy  Minstrel  (i8gi) 
42  What  studies  of  man  and  of  woman  and  horse  Here  pass 


Hull  Advertiser  2  Mar.  2/1  Tan-yard,  bark-mill,,  .tan-tubs, 
vats  and  materials.  1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  II. 
87/2  *Tan-turf  is  oak  bark  made  into  turf  after  its  virtues 
have  been  exhausted  in  the  tan-pits.  1822  J.  FLINT  Lett. 
Amer.  125  An  iron  foundery.  .a  *  tan-work,  a  glass-house. 
1711  Customs  Notice  in  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4862/4  Any  Tan- 
house,  *Tan-yard,  Work-house.  1777  J.  ADAMS  in  Fain. 
Lett.  (1876)  241  A  mill  to  grind  bark  for  the  lanyard. 

2,  adjs.  from  A.  3,  or  B,  chiefly  parasynthetic,  as 
tan-coloured,  -faced,  -sailed,  -skinned,  -tinted. 

1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Proclamation  Wks.  u.  252/2 
The  Sunburnt  tanskind  Indians.  1685  Lond.  Caz.No.  2037/4 
A  black-brown  Gelding.. Tan  mouth'd.  i86iL.  L.NoBLE/cfi- 
bergs  63  Scudding  under  their  tan-colored  canvas.  1869  Rout- 
ledge's  E-J.  Boy's  Ann.  454  A  tan-faced  digger.  _  x888  Diet. 
Nat.  Biog.  XIII.  142/2  The  tan-sailed  barges  sailing  through 
the  flats.  1892  Daily  News  29  Mar.  2/4  An  Eton  jacket 
of  the  tan-tinted  cloth,  with  sleeves  to  match. 

Tan,  $b?  Short  for  FAN-TAN,  a  Chinese  gam 
bling  game. 

1883  STEVENSON  Silverado  Sy.  189  Where  he  might. .lose 
his  little  earnings  at  the  game  of  tan. 

Tan  (taen),  v.  Also  5-6  tanne,  6-7  tann.  Pa.t. 
and  pple.  tanned  (tsend).  [Late  OE.  tannian, 
evidenced  c  1000  in  pa.  pple.  getanned,  and  agent-n. 
tannere,  prob,  f.  med.L.  tanndre  (tanare  in  Erfurt 
Gl.  a  900)  to  tan  (whence  pa.  pple.  tannatus,  in 
Du  Cange),  f.  tanmim  TAN  sb.  Cf.  also  OF. 
tanner,  taner  (i3th  c.  in  Littre"),  whence  app.  the 
ME.  and  modem  vb.  Cf.  also  Du.  fatten  to  tan, 
generally  held  to  be  from  Fr.] 

1.  trans.  To  convert  (skin  or  hide)  into  leather 
by  steeping  in  an  infusion  of  an  astringent  bark,  as 
that  of  the  oak,  or  by  a  similarly  effective  process. 

c  1000  [see  TANNED  i].  [1321-2  Rolls  qfParlt.  1. 415/2  Et 
xiiii  H.  pur  quirs  tannes  de  faire  Barhides,  &  Sakes  as  draps.] 
1:1350  [see  TANNED  i].  14,.  Rule  Syon  Monast.  ix.  in 
Aungier  Syon  Monast.  (1840)  272  Withe  hosen  and  schone 
tanned,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  486/2  Tannyn,  or  barky  n, 
fruniot  1481  CAXTON  Godejffroy  clxviii.  249  There  was 
seint  peter  herberowed  in  a  tanners  hows,  that  tanned  leder. 
1503-4  Act  19  Hen.  Vl/tc.  19  Preamble,  No  corryour.. 
[shall]  cory  any  hyde  of  Leyther  but  such  as  afore  be  suffi- 
ciantly  tanned.  1630  Tom  Thumbe  56  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P. 
II.  179  His  bootes  and  shoes  a  mouses  skin,  there  tand  most 
curiously.  1768  BOSWELL  Corsica  iii.  (ed.  2)  195  In  the 
island  of  St.  Kilda.  they  tan  with  the  tormentil  root.  1875 
UKK  Diet.  Arts  III.  85  About  three  months  is  usually  occu 
pied  in  tanning  calf-skins. 

b.  transf.  To  treat  (fishing-nets,  sails,  etc.)  with 
tanners'  ooze  or  some  preserving  substance ;  also, 
to  act  upon  as  an  astringent. 
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1601  J.  KEYMOR  Dutek  Fishing  (1664)  7  Shee  [the 
Herring  Buss]  imployeth.  .at  Land.  .Tanners  to  Tan  their 
Nets  and  Sayles.  1615  [see  TAN-VAT].  1889  J.  M.  DUNCAN 
Clin.  Lect.Dis.  Worn.  xli.  (ed.  4)  82  The  styptic  may  pass  into 
the  uterine  veins  in  the  broad  ligament,  and  produce  changes 
there — tanning  the  parts.  1905  Daily  News  26  July  6 
'  Drink  less  tea ',  says  he, '  but,  above  everything,  mind  the 
infusing '..  .The  British  interior  will  continue  to  be  tanned 
until  the  sun  of  Albion  shall  set. 

C.  In  the  manufacture  of  artificial  marble,  to 
steep  (the  composition)  in  a  hardening  and  pre 
servative  preparation  :  cf.  TANNAGE  i. 

1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

2.  To  make  brown  (the  face  or  skin),  esp.  by  ex 
posure  to  the  sun  or  weather ;   to  embrown,  sun 
burn  ;  hence,  to  make  dark  or  tawny  in  colour. 

1530  PALSGK,  752/2,  I  tanne  in  the  sonne,  or  am  sonne 
brente...You  shall  tanne  your  selfe  more  upon  the  see 
than  upon  lande.  1590  SPENSER  /'',  Q.  i.  vi.  35  His.  .face  all 
tand  with  scorching  sunny  ray.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I. 
127  The  neerer  they  approch  to  the  riuer  Indus,  the  deeper 
coloured  they  are  and  tanned  with  the  Sun.  1660  F. 
BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  102  The  people  are.  .of  a  good 
stature,  but  a  little  tann'd.  1746-7  HERVEV  Medit.  (1767) 
I.  262  Heat,  whose  burning  Influence. .tans  into  Soot  the 
Ethiopian's  Complexion.  1812  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  it.  Ixix,  In 
war  well  season'd,  and  with  labours  tann'd.  1853  MRS. 
GASKELL  Cranford  xv,  His  face  was  deep  brown,  as  if 
tanned  and  re-tanned  by  the  sun. 

fig.  ('1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  II.  17  All  Egypt  and 
Barbary,  with  Lybia  and  the  Negro's  Country,  are  tainted 
and  tand  with  this  black  Religion. 

b.  intr.  (for  refl.)  To  become  sunburnt  or 
darkened  by  exposure. 

1530  [see  2].  1884  "Illustr.  Lond.  News  26  Jan.  91/2  One 
advantage  you  swarthy  people  have  over  us — you  don't 
tan.  1889  Nature  24  Oct.  633/2  The  capacity  to  tan,  or 
become  darker  by  exposure,  varies  much. 

3.  trans.   To  tan  (a  person's)  hide,  also  simply 
to  tan  (a  person) :    to  thrash  soundly,    slang  or 
colloq.  (Cf.  HIDE  z>.2  2.) 

c  1670  Exgost.  Let.  Men  Buckhm.  2/2  Let  not  your 
Worships  thick  skin  be  too  sensible  that  we  thus  Tan  your 


you  may  depend.  1890  J.  CURTIN  tr.  Sienkicwicz1  With 
l''ire  ff  Sword\\\.  475  To-day  you  tan  people,  to-morrow  they 
tan  you.  1903  Spectator  14  Feb.  245  Midshipmen,  who  are 
boys,  are  '  tanned  ',  but  not  Lieutenants  of  twenty-five. 

Tan  =  to  han,  to  have :  see  T  *  and  HAVE. 

c  1407  [see  TAME  v.z  2]. 

Tan,  obs.  inf.  and  pa.  pple.  of  TAKE  v. ;  obs. 
phonetic  var.  oij>an  THEN. 

Tan.,  Math,  abbreviation  of  TANGENT  B.  i. 

II  Tana x  (ta-na).  E.  Indies.  Also  tanna(h, 
tha(n)ua(h.  [Hindi  thana,  thana^\  A  police 
station  in  India ;  formerly,  a  military  station  or 
fortified  post. 

1803  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1837)  II.  251,  I  give 
you  notice,  that  you  may  have  your  tannahs  prepared  in 
your  villages  and  desire  them  to  defend  them.  1834  A. 
PKINCEP  Baboo  II.  xi.  202  (Stanf.)  The  Burkundazes  at  last 
came  up  from  theThana.  1879  Low  ^rnl.  Gen.  Abbott  \\\.  214 
Thannahs  (posts)  for  the  protection  of  the  Cabul  were  re 
established.  1895  MRS.  B.  M.  CHOKER  Village  Tales  (1896) 
212  They  were  found.. near  the  police  thana  on  the  Futu* 
pore  Road. 

Hence  U  Tanadar  (tanada'i)  [Hindi  thanaddr], 
the  head  officer  of  a  police  station  in  India; 
formerly  the  commander  of  a  military  post. 

1802  C.  JAMES  Milit*  Diet,  (1816),  Tannadar,  a  com 
mander  of  a  small  fort.  1834  A.  PRINCEP  Baboo  I.  xviii.  326 
(Slant)  Thou  must  be  a  Thanadar  at  least.  1897  L.  J. 
TROTTER  J.  Nicholson  xvii.  (1908)  233  He  suspended  a 
thanadar  whom  he  caught  in  an  act  of  oppression. 

Tana  -,  Zool.  :  see  TUPAIA. 

t  Tanacles,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  rare-*0.  Also6-akles, 
7  -ackels.  [app.  var.  TENACLE,  ad.  L.  tenaculuw, 
modified  after  It.  tanaglie  pi.  pincers,  tongs :— L. 
tenacula.\  (See  quots.)  Hence  f  Tanacle  v. 
Obs.  rare~°. 

1598  FLORID,  Tanaglie,  toongs,  pincers,  tanakles,  mullets. 
Tanagliare,  to  torture,  to  pinch,  to  tanakle  with  toongs, 
pincers  or  tanakles.  1613  COCKKRAM,  Tanackels,  Pincers 
for  tortures.  1656  RLQVHT  Glossogr.,  Tanacles.  1721  BAILEY, 
Tanacles,.  .Instruments  of  Torture  like  Pincers. 

Tanager  (tae'nad-jai).  Ornith.  Also  7-  tan- 
gara.  [ad.  mod.L.  Tanagra  (Linnaeus  1758),  for 
Tupi  tangara  (used  by  Brisson  1760).]  A  bird  of 
the  genus  Tanagra  or  family  Tanagridx  of  passer 
ine  birds,  of  Central  and  South  America. 

There  are  numerous  species,  named  from  their  colour,  as 
black-keaded,green-headedi  red,scarlet}  spotted,  z-arif gated, 
yellow  tanager ;  from  other  characteristics,  as  crested^  grand 
hooded,  silent  t.\  from  their  native  locality,  as  Brazilian, 
Mississippi  t. ;  from  resemblance  to  other  birds,  as  bullfinch^ 
oriole  t.  \  from  their  discoverer,  as  Cooper's  /.,  etc. 

2614  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  ix.  iv.  843  The  langara  which 
haue  the  falling-sicknes,  the  rest  dancing  about  that  which 
is  fallen,  with  a  noise,  from  which  they  will  not  be  skarred 
till  they  haue  done.  [1648  MAHCGRAVE  Hist.  Nat.  Brasil. 
214  Tangara  Brasiliensibus;  (repenuntur  ejus  aliquot  species 
colore  variantes'.]  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  2^3/1  The 
Brisilian  Tangara  [hath]  Legs  and  Feet  cinereous,  inclining 
to  dusky.  1825  WATERTON  Wand.  S.  Amer.  (1882)  26  A 
numerous  species  of  bird  called  Tangara.  1844  Zoologist 
II.  444  The  occurrence  of  the  Red-breasted  Tanager  near 
Cheltenham.  1857  MAYNE  REID  War  Trail xlv,  The  sweet 
warbling  voices  of  the  silyias,  finches,  tanagers,  that., 
adorn  the  American  woods  with  their  gorgeous  colours.  1863 
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THOREAU  Excursions  31  The  tanager  flies   through  the 

Seen  foliage  as  if  it  would  ignite  the  leaves.  1803  \V.  H. 
UDSON  Idle  Days  Patagonia  x.  156  It  is  impossible  to  say 
of  many  species  which  are  finches  and  which  tanagers.  1896 
NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  943  Tanager.. adapted  from  thequasi- 
Latin  Tanagra  of  Linnaeus,.. an  adaptation,  perhaps  with 
a  classical  allusion,  of  Tangara,  used  by  Brisspn  and  Burton. 

Hence  Ta  nagrine  «.,  of  or  pertaining  to  tana 
gers  ;  belonging  to  the  family  Tanagridee,  or  sub 
family  Tanagrinx  (Casselfs  Encycl.  Diet.  1887); 
Ta-nagroid  (tangaroid)  a.,  resembling  the  tana 
gers  ;  akin  in  structure  to  the  tanager  family. 

1879  E.  P.  WRIGHT  Anim.  Life  254  The  Tangaroid 
Perchers. 

Tanaid  (toe-naiid),  a.  and  sb.  Zool.  [f.  mod.L. 
Tanaidte,  f.  generic  name  Tanais.]  a.  adj.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Tanaidx,  a  family  of  cheliferous 
isopod  crustaceans,  typified  by  the  genus  Tanais. 
b.  sb.  A  member  of  this  family. 

1893  STEBBING  Crustacea  xxi.  327  The  marital  Tanaid 
frequently  sacrifices  his  mouth-organs  to  the  enormous 
development  of  his  chelipeds. 

Tanaist,  Tanakin,  obs.  ff.  TANIST,  TANNAKIN. 

Tanakaha :  see  TANBKAHA. 

Tand,  obs.  f.  tanned,  pa.  pple.  of  TAN  v. 

Tandem  (tse'ndem),  s6.l  and  adv.  Also  8-9 
erron.  tandum.  [app.  L.  tandem  at  length  (of 
time)  used  punningly.] 

A.  sb.  \.  A  two-wheeled  vehicle  drawn  by  two 
horses  (or  other  beasts  of  draught)  harnessed  one 
before  the  other. 

1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  T.,  Tandem,  a  two  wheeled 
chaise,  buggy,  or  noddy,  drawn  by  two  horses,  one  before 
the  other,  that  is  at  length.  1789  Loiterer  No.  42.  12,  I 
have  not  the  smallest  desire  to  ride  in  Mr.  Whirligig's 
Tandem.  1807  BYRON  Let.  to  Miss  Pigot  n  Aug.,  We 
shall.. proceed  in  a  tandem. .to  Inverary.  1821  A.  HODGSON 
Lttt.fr.  N.  Amer.  (1824)  II.  no  Painted  sleighs. .are 
dashing  along  [Broadway,  New  York]  inall  directions, . .  some 
with  two  horses  abreast ;  some  harnessed  as  tandems,  and 
others  with  four  in  hand.  1850  N.  <$•  Q.  ist  Ser.  I.  382/1 
We  have  a  practical  pun  now  naturalized  in  our  language 
in  the  word  '  tandem  '.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Ox/. 
i,  They  drove  tandems  in  all  directions,  scattering  their 
ample  allowances.. about  roadside  inns. 

D.  transf.  A  pair  of  carriage-horses  harnessed 
one  before  the  other.  Also  fig. 

1795  W.  FELTON  Carriages  (1801)  II.  120  A  Tandum. .is    | 
.  .two  horses  in  a  team,  or  one  before  the  other,  to  draw  a    • 
two-wheeled  chaise,  a  1805  A.  C\RL\LEAutMog-.(iB6o)[4^    i 
In  the  end  of  summer  [of  1764]  I  went  again  with  Mrs,    j 
Carlyle  to   Harrogate, ..  I  got  an  open  chaise  with  two 
horses— one  before  the  other,  and  the  servant  on  the  first. 
Ibid.]  458  Blackett's  horse  was  very  heavy,  and  my  tandem 
far  outran  them.     1859  CORNWALLIS  New  World  I.  104, 
I  . .  equipped  a  dog-cart  and  tandem,  for  a  drive  to  the 
diggings.     1885  Pall  Mall  G.  14  Jan.  3/2  The  old  political 
tandem,  in  which  the  poor  man  with  talent  and  the  rich 
man  without  it  pulled  together,  is  no  longer  possible. 

2.  Short  for  tandem  bicycle  (tricycle),  canoe, 
engine :  see  C. 

1884  Daily  Nevis  19  Sept.  3/3  Cycling  on  a  '  tandem  '  in 
Norway.. .When  our  tandem. .was  placed  upon  the  pier, 
we  were  surrounded  by  an  eager  crowd.    1888  Encycl.  Brit. 
XXIII.  560/1  For  nearly  every  make  of  single  tricycle  there 
is  a  corresponding  tandem.    1900  Engineering  Mag.  XIX. 
778/1  Triple-expansion  engines,  ..having  i  nigh,  i  inter-    j 
mediate  and  2  low  pressure  cylinders  arranged  as  twin    ! 
vertical  tandems. 

B.  adv.  One  behind  the  other,  in  single  file;    j 
originally  of  a  team  of  two  horses.     Alsoyi^. 

'795  W.  FELTON  Carriages  (1801)  II.  Gloss.,  Tandum,  the 
manner  of  driving  two  horses  in  a  team.  1818  T.  L.  PEA 
COCK  Nightmare  Abbey  i,  His  fellow-students  ..  drove 
tandem  and  random  in  great  perfection.  1837  Chron.  in 
Ann.  Reg.  i  Jan.  1/2  The  letters  are  conveyed  daily  from 
Canterbury  to  Dover  on  sledges  drawn  by  three  and 
four  horses,  tandem.  1893  Atlantic  Monthly  Feb.  106/1 
Three  logs  chained  tandem  constituted  the  Toad,  and  we 
vaulted  upon  the  last  log  for  a  ride  to  the  boom.  1897 
Outing  (U.S.)  XXX.  135/1  The  patient  mules,  driven 
tandem,  were  dragging  a  heavy  barge  down  the  canal. 

C.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  tandem-curricle,  -drag 
(DRAG  sb.  I  d),  -driving,  -horse,   -sleigh,  -team, 
-whip;  tandem-wise  adv. ;  tandem  bicycle  (tri 
cycle),  canoe,  a  bicycle  (tricycle)  or  canoe  for 
two  persons,  one  seated  behind  the  other ;  tandem 
engine,  a  steam  engine  with  two  cylinders  one  in 
front  of  the  other,  the  two  pistons  working  on  a 
common  piston-rod  ;  tandem-play :  see  quot. 

1899  Daily  tfc-.us  1 1  Jan.  2/4  In  the  Soudan  they  used  a 
small  dynamo  driven  by  means  of  a  "tandem  bicycle.  1815 
Reviewers  Reviewed  18  Even  Doctor  Solomon.. is  ready 
with  his  "tandem-curricle  to  invite  him  to  Gilead  Hall. 
1817  J.  PALMKR  Jrnl.  Trav.  in  U.S.  etc  (r8i8)  217  [At 
Montreal]  I  have  seen  a  "tandem  dog  cart,  the  dogs  bar- 
nessed  and  belled  the  same  as  horses.  1815  C.  M.  WEST- 
MACOTT  Eng.  Spy  I.  86  Since  she  put  down  her  'tandem 
drag.  1850  THACKERAY  Pendennis  xix,  Riding  and  "tan- 
dcm-drmng  were  the  fashions  of  the  ingenuous  youth. 
1878  fi'tfinrerXLVl.  33  (Paris  Exhibition),  60  Horse  Power 
Compound  "Tandem  Engine.  [Cf.  1901  J-'eildens  Mag. 
IV.  413/1  The  fan  engines,  which  were  tandem-compound, 
were  afterwards  fitted  with  low-pressure  relief-valves,  in 
addition  to  those  fitted  in  the  high-pressure  cylinders.)  1830 
LYTTON  P.  Cliffitrd  xxxi,  A  light  cart  drawn  by  two  swift 
horses  in  a  "tandem  fashion  awaited  the  fugitives.  1890  W.  J. 
GORDON  Foundry  73  They  are  being  built  with  the  high-pres 
sure  above  the  low-pressure,  tandem  fashion,  with  a  piston-  i 
rod  common  to  both.  1801  Fi-.LTONOirr/afrj  II.  App.  6  When  i 
loaded,  a  leading  or  "Tanduin  horse,  u  mostly  applied.  1895  , 


Baily's  Mag.  May  353/2  A  useful  house-of-call,  at  which 
you  could  pop  on  a  *tandem  leader.  1895  Funk's  Stand. 
Dict.,*Tandem-play  (Football),  a  play  in  which  the  man 
running  with  the  ball  is  preceded  or  followed,  or  both  pre 
ceded  and  followed,  by  other  men  of  his  own  side. .to  assist 
him  in  breaking  through  the  opposing  line.  1863  'OuiDA* 
Held  in  Bondage  (1870)  31  Dashing  on  with  his  "tandem- 
team  too  quickly  for  identification.  1835  WILLIS  Pencilling! 
I.  xxxiii.  230  It  might  have  been  touched  from  the  deck 
with  a  "tandem  whip.  1860  All  Year  Round  ^^  The  two 
horses  which  he  has.  .had  harnessed  to  it  "tandem-wise. 

Hence  Ta'ndem,  Ta'ndemize  vl>s.,inlr.  to  drive 
a  tandem ;  trans,  to  harness  or  drive  (a  horse,  etc.) 
tandem  fashion ;  Ta  ndemer,  Ta'ndemlst,  one 
who  rides  a  tandem  bicycle  or  tricycle. 

1828  Sporting  Mag,  XXII.  132  We  "tandem'd  on  to 
Melton  for  a  finishing  treat.  1898  Speaker  16  July  87  They 
tandemed  the  donkey  to  drag  their  impedimenta  up  the 
slope  of  1,200  feet.  1894  Daily  Nevis  3  May  8/6  At  5  miles 
the  *tandemers  had  cut  the  record  by  a  good  deal  over 
2min.  1885  Cyclist  5  Aug.  1026/2  The  silken  fetters  of 
matrimony  convert  a  happy  bicyclist  into . .  an  equally 
happy  'tandemist.  1814  Blackw.  Mag.  XV.  115  Reginald 
. .  drinks— games — hunts — "tandemizes.  1840  Neiv  Monthly 
Mag.  L1X.  4_92  Tandemizing,  cricketizing,  boatizing,. .  is 
not  to  be  carried  on  without  a  considerable  expenditure. 

t Tandem,  sb?  Obs.  [Origin  unascertained: 
perh.  from  a  place-name.]  Name  of  some  kind  of 
linen,  in  1 8th  c.  classed  among  Silesia  linens.  U.S. 

1747  Boston  (U.  S.)  Even.  Post  18  May  2/2  To  be  sold 
cheap  . .  Lloyd's  Garlets,  Tandems,  Cambricks,  Taffatecs. 
1754  Boston  Gaz.  3r  Dec.  3/2  Just  Imported  from  London, 
And  Sold  By  Samuel  Abbot, . .  3-4th  and  yard  wide  garlix's, 
tandems,  ho]|ands,  cambricks.  1755  Boston  Even.  Post 
'  wide  Tant 


26  May  4/2  Ten  Pieces  yard  i 


ndems,.. three  Pieces 


Osnabrigs.  1783  Circular  from  Hamburg  in  Pcnnsyh. 
Gaz.  26  Nov.  3/1  German  cloth  of  every  quality  and  colour 
. .  Silesia  linens . . Rough  dowlas,  Quadruple  tandems,  Brown 
Silesias. 

Tandle,  tanle  (ta-nd'l,  ta-n'l).  Sc.  and  north, 
dial.  Also  8-9  taanle,  tawnle,  9  taunle,  tannel. 
[perh.  an  altered  form  of  ON.  tandr,  tandri  fire 
=  OHG.  zanlaro,  zantro,  MHG.  zanter,  zander: 
but  the  history  is  incomplete.]  A  large  fire  in 
the  open  air,  a  bonfire ;  esp.  one  made  at  certain 
seasons  in  the  year,  as  on  May  Day,  Midsummer 
Eve,  or  the  first  of  November. 

1788  PICKEN NffW-a^iays  Poems62Thae  flirdso'silk.  .Had 
I  our  doghter's  at  a  candle,  They'd  mak'  a  been  an'  rowsan 
tandle.  1793  Statist.  Ace.  Scotl.  VII.  622  An  antient 
practise,  .of  Kindling  a  large  fire,  or  tawnle  as  it  is  usually 
termed,  of  wood.  1802  SIBBALD  Scot.  Poetry  Gloss,  s.  v.,  The 
custom  of  kindling  large  fires  or  Taanles,  at  Midsummer, 
was  formerly  common  in  Scotland.  1845  New  Statist.  Ace. 
Scotl.  V.  223  The  custom  of  the  baal-fire  or  Tannel  is  still 
observed  on  the  last  day  of  July,  St.  Margaret's  Day.  1887 

^.  SERVICE  Dr.  Dttguidvi.  28  Bigging  great  taunles  on  the 
olms  o'  the  Garnock. 

II  Tandour  (toe-ndu»j).  Also  7  tenur,  tenner, 
8-9  tendour,  9  tan-,  tendoor.  [  =  F.  tandour, 
a,  tandiir,  Turkish  pronunc.  of  Pers.  and  Arab,  .i 


tannur  oven,  portable  furnace,  a.  Aramaic 
tanniira,  Heb.  113P1  tannur,  Assyrian  tinuru  fur 
nace,  oven.]  A  heating  apparatus  consisting  of  a 
square  table  with  a  brazier  nnder  it,  round  which 
persons  sit  for  warmth  in  cold  weather  in  Persia, 
Turkey,  and  adjacent  countries. 

1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius'  Voy.  Amlass.  294  They 
[Persians]  call  this  kind  of  Stoves  Tenner.  Ibid.  303  In 
Winter  they  have  their  Tenurs  against  the  Cold.  1718 
LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thistlethwayte  4  Jan., 
Warming  themselves.. neither  by  chimney  nor  stoves,  but 
a  certain  machine  called  a  tendour,  the  height  of  two 
feet,  in  the  form  of  a  table,  covered  with  a  fine  carpet  or 
embroidery.  This  is  made  only  of  wood,  and  they  put  into 
it  a  small  quantity  of  hot  ashes,  and  sit  with  their  legs 
under  the  carpet.  1802  Edin.  Rev.  I.  51  The  tandour 
supplies  the  want  of  grates  and  chimnies.  1840  FRASER 
Trav.  Koordistan,  etc.  I.  vi.  150  A  sort  of  oven  called  a 
tendonr.  Ibid.  II.  ix.  200  Tendoor. 

Tandrec,  variant  of  TANBEC. 

II  Tandstickor  (tarnd.sti  kai).  [a.  Swed.  tand 
stickor  matches,  pi.  of  tanisticka,  (.  tdnda  to  light, 
kindle  -rSticia  splinter,  spill.  The  Eng.  popular 
nse  was  taken  from  the  word  '  Tandstickor  ,  i.  e. 
'  matches ',  on  boxes  of  matches  made  in  Sweden.] 
More  fully,  tandstickor  match,  a  cheap  kind  of 
lucifer  match  imported  from  Sweden. 

1884  Pall  Mall  G.  19  July  ?o/r  Who  ever  sees  the  Tand- 
stickors  nowadays  except  in  Continental  hotels?  1889 
RIDER  HAGGARD  Allan's  Wife,  etc  313  It  was  a  'tand 
stickor  '  match,  and  burnt  slowly  and  dimly.  1898  Westm. 
Gaz.  3  June  4/3  The  public  which  purchases  the  ordinary  or 
tandstickor  match. 

t  Tandy,  1  obs.  form  of  TAWN  r. 

1496  Fysshyngi  with  an  Angle  (1883)  34  The  tandy  flye 
at  saynt  Wyllyams  daye,  the  body  of  tandy  wull  &  toe 
wyngcs.  .of  the  whitest  mayle  of  \x  wylde  drake. 

Tane,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  TAKE  v. ;  Sc.  and  north, 
dial.  f.  TONE,  in  the  tone  =  the  one. 

llTanekaha(tfiiu'kfrlia).  Also  tana-.  [Native 
Maori  name.]  A  New  Zealand  conifer,  the  Celery- 
topped  Pine,  Phyllocladus  trichomanoides. 

1875  T.  LASLETT  Timber  Trees  xxxviii.  306  The  Tanakaha 
Tree,  .is  found  scattered  over  a  large  portion  of  the  northern 
island  of  New  Zealand.     1883  J.  HECTOR  llandbk.  ff.    i 
£<•«/«»</( 1 886)  101  Tanekaha,Celcry.lcaved  Pine.  A  slender,    | 
handsome  tree,  60  ft.  high. 


Tang  (ten),  rf.l  Forms :  a.  4-7  tange,  7-8 
tangue,  8-9  dial,  taing,  5-  tang.  0.  5-6 
tong(g)e.  [Known  in  literature  from  I4th  c.,  but 
prob.  in  much  earlier  use  in  northern  Eng. :  a.  ON. 
tange  point,  spit  of  land,  tang  of  a  knife,  etc., 
Norw.,  Da.  tange,  Sw.  tang(e,  Fseroese  tangi.'] 

I.  1.  A  projecting  pointed  part  or  instrument. 
a.  The  tongue  of  a  serpent,  formerly  thought  to  be 
the  stinging  organ  ;  the  sting  of  an  insect.  (Now 
dial.) 

a  1330  St.  Matt/tew  58  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  132 
Men  bat  bai  [serpents]  bifore  had  biten  And  with  bairc 
tanges  ful  sare  smetyn.  c  1440  Promp.  Pant.  496/2  Tongge, 
of  a  bee,  aculeus.  c  1440  STAUNTON  St.  Patrick's  Purg. 
(1900)  61  pei  maden  to  me  an  hudious  noyse.  .with  blaryng 
owt  of  here  brennyng  tanges.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  378/1  A 
Tange  of  A  nedyr,  aculeus,  acus,  pugio.  zg3o  PALSGR. 
281/2  Tonge  of  a  bee,  esguillon.  1787  GKOSE  Provinc. 
Gloss.,  Tang, .  .a  sting.  1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Tang,  a  sting 
or  point.  1877  N,  W.  Line,  Gloss,,  Tang, . .  the  tongue  of  a 
snake,  with  which  people  believe  it  has  the  power  of  stinging. 
.  .The  sting  of  an  insect. 

b.  Jig.  A  '  sting ',  a  pang. 

1714  RAMSAY  Health  156  The  flagg'd  embrace,  and  mer 
cenary  squeeze,  The  tangs  of  guilt,  and  terrors  of  disease. 
1868  LANIER  "Jacquerie  I.  73  Oh,  sharper  tangs  pierced 
through  this  perfumed  May. 

c.  dial.  A  sharp  point  or  spike;  the  pin  of  a 
buckle ;  one  of  the  prongs  or  tines  of  a  fork  ;  a 
prong  or  tine  of  a  stag's  horn. 

The  sense  '  leg  of  a  pair  of  longs  '  in  R.  Holme  may  have 
been  derived  from  the  tang  of  a  fork. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  132*2  [Of  a  horn]  The 
lower  Tang  [is]  the  Brow-Antlier.  [Ibid.  in.  xiv.  (Roxb.)  7/1 
He  beare[th]  Sable,  a  paire  of  Tonges  closed  in  ye  tanges 
Argent.)  1781  J.  HLTTON  Tour  to  Caves  (ed.  2)  Gloss., 
Tang,  a  pike.  1828  Craven  Gloss.,  Tang,  Teng,  . .  the 
prong  of  a  fork.  'A  fork  wi  three  tangs '.  1843  Civil  Eng. 
ff  Arch.  Jrnl.  VI.  147/1  On  the  lower  edge  [of  the  ex 
cavator  or  shovel]  are  four  tnngs  or  points,  which  serve  to 
penetrate  and  loosen  the  soil.  1868  ATKINSON  Clr.-cland 
Gloss.,  Tang,  the  tongue  of  a  buckle,  the  prong  of  a  fork. 
1877  E.  PEACOCK  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Tang,  the  tongue  of 
a  buckle. 

d.  f  The  barb  of  a  hook  (ois.) ;  the  tongue  of  a 
Jew's-harp  (al 


_ 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  ill.  xvi.  (Roxb.)  80/1  The  tongue 
f  the  hooke  is  that  little  tang  or  slip  on  the  inside  of  it, 
hich. .hinders  the  hooke  from  comeing  out.  Some  call  it 

the  barbe.     1887  Suppl.  to  Jamu'son,  Tang  o'  the  trutnp, . . 

the  tongue  of  the  Scottish  trump  or  Jew's  harp;,  .the  chief 

or  most  important  person  in  a  company. 

e.  (See  quot.)  dial.     (So  in  Old  Norse.) 
1822    HIBBERT  Shetl.  Isles  518   A  narrow  stripe  of  land 

stretches  out  that  is  named  the  Tning  of  Torness.      The 

word  Taing  expresses  the  character  of  the  low  projecting 

cape.     [Cf.  p.  479  Ting  of  Torness.) 

2.  An  extension  of  a  metal  tool  or  instrument,  as 
a  chisel,  file,  knife,  ax,  coulter,  pike,  scythe,  sword, 
etc.,  by  which  it  is  secured  to  its  handle  or  stock. 

Originally  a  spike  or  rod  to  thrust  into  the  stock  ;  hence 
extended  to  a  piece  of  any  shape  or  form  having  the  same 
function  :  see  quots.  Now  the  chief  literal  sense. 

c  1440  Prcmp.  Parv.  406/2  Tongge  of  a  Icnyfe,^iVuuffrvf. 
14..  Nom.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  735/19,  20  Hoc  tenaculum,  Hie 
spirasmus,  a  tang.  1483  Catlt.  Angl.  378/1  A  Tange  of  A 
V.nyk,parasinus.  1649  BLITHE  Eng.  Improv.  Impr.  (1653) 
67  The  Stayl  must  be  plated  with  Iron,,  .through  which,  as 
also  the  Wood,  the  tange  of  the  Coulter  must  come.  1688 
R.  HOLME  Artnomy  in.  321/2  The  Cheeks,  or  Plates,  or 
Tangs  [of  a  hammer  are]  the  Irons  which  hold  the  Head 
on.  Ibid.  xxii.  (Roxb.)  284/1  The  handle  is  neere  a  yard 
long,  with  an  Hoop  at  the  end  for  the  Tang  of  the  Trowell 
to  be  fastned  in.  1831  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  I.  281 
The  tang,  or  part  by  which  it  [a  penknife  blade]  is  to  be 
held  during  grinding,  and  ultimately  to  be  fixed  in  the  haft. 
1837  WHITTOCK  Bk.  Trades (1842)  226  In  forming  the  tangs 
of  most  files,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  shoulders  perfectly 
square  and  sharp.  1864  R.  F.  BURTON  Dahome  44  African 
battle-axes  with  ..  the  tangs  set  in  the  hafts.  1884  W.  H. 
RIDEING  in  Harpers  Mag.  June  78/2  The  blade,  .is  welded, 
in  the  case  of  a  dinner-knife,  to  a  piece  of  iron,  which  forms 
the  '  tang  '  or  the  part  that  is  inserted  in  the  handle.  1904 
BUDGE  Guide  yd  ff  +th  Egypt.  Rooms  Brit.  Mus.  7  Two 
bronze  ribbed  spear-heads,  with  tangs. 

b.  A  root  or  fang  of  a  tooth ;  a  root  or  branch 
of  a  tree.  Now  chiefly  dial. 

1715  MOLVNEUX  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIX.  372  Strong  Tangs 
or  Roots,,  .by  which  the  Tooth  receives  its  Sense  and 
Nourishment.  1886  HOLLAND  Chester  Gloss.,  Tangs,  (2)  the 
principal  roots  or  branches  of  a  tree. 

3.  One  of  various  fishes  having  spines  :  see  qnots. 
1734  MORTIMKR  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVI! I.  317  Turdus 

rhomboidalis.  The  Tang.  This  Fish  hath  on  each  sid« 
the  Tail  a  sharp  pointed  Bone,  which  it  can  erect  in  its 
own  Defence,  1902  WEBSTER  Suppl.,  Tang,  . .  any  West 
Indian  species  of  surgeon  fish,  as  the  common  tang  (Teuthis 
hcpalus),  the  blue  tang  (T.  carruleus),  and  the  ocean  tang 
(T.  Bahianus). 

4.  Stereotyping,    a.    The  piece  of  superfluous 
metal  formed  at  the  end  of  the  plate ;  the  pour- 
piece,     b.  That  part  of  the  papier-machi  flong  or 
mould  which  overlaps  the  tail  end  of  the  matrix  so 
as  to  prevent  the  metal  from  flowing  under  the  end 
of  the  mould  in  the  casting-box ;  the  tail-piece. 

a.  1880  F.  J.  F.  WILSON  Stereo-  tf  Electrolysing  43  When 
the  casting  is  sufficiently  cool  the  superfluous  metal  at  the 
head,  called  the  '  tang  ,  or  '  pour-piece ',  may  be  removed 
by  the  circular  saw  or  sharp-pointed  hook.    Ibid.  65  The 
1  pour. piece ',  or  tang,  is  removed  from  the  top  end  of  the 
plate,  and  the  bevel  formed  at  the  same  time. 

b.  1891  in  Cent.  Diet.   1910  H.  HART  Ltt.  to  Editor,  Occa- 


TANG. 

sionally  the  tang  is  lengthened,  for  use  in  a  large  casting-box, 
by  pasting  on  to  it  a  piece  of  thick  paper  or  thin  cardboard. 
II.  5.  A  penetrating  taste  or  flavour;  usually 
(but  not  always)  an  after-taste,  or  a  disagreeable 
or  alien  taste  from  contact  with  something  else. 

(1440  Proinf.  Para.  496/2  Tongge,  or  sharpnesse  of 
lycure  yn  tastynge,  acumen.  1582  BRETON  Fieafitlk  vpon 
Fancie  (Grosart)  41  /2  At  first,  me  thought  the  tast  was  reason 
able  good:  But.,  it  left  (alas)  a  bitter  tang  behinde.  1598 
FLORIO,  Piccante,  a  tartenes  vpon  the  toong,  a  tang  left 
vpon  the  toong.  1624  A.  WOTTON  Ruimefroni  Rome  3  (As 
new  vessels  doe)  keeping  a  tang  of  the  first  liquor  wherewith 
I  was  seasoned.  1660  FULLER  Mixt  Contempt.  (1841)  225  The 
best  oil  is  said  to  have  no  taste,  that  is,  no  tang.  1736 
BAILEY  Househ.  Diet.  100  Brandy  either  French  or  English, 
that  has  no  burnt  tang  or  other  ill  taste.  1806-7  J.  BERESFORD 
Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  ix.  xv,  A  strong  tang  of  tallow  or 
onion  in  your  bread  and  butter,  a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E. 
Anglia,  Tang,  a  strong  flavour;  generally,  but  not  always, 
an  unpleasant  one.  1883  MRS.  E.  H.  ROLLINS  New  Eng. 
Bygones  180  Apples.. picked  freshly  fallen  from  the  earth 
had  a  keen  spicy  tang. 

fig.  1612  T.  TAYLOR  Comm.  Titus  i.  15  The  sweetest  sinnes 
would  carry  a  bitter  tang,  if  we  would  but  remember  what 
sweete  comfort  of  the  creatures  we  haue  forfeited  for  them. 
b.  A  pungent  odour,  a  penetrating  scent. 

1858  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  I.  xxx.  117  All  places 
smell  of  hangman,  it  is  everywhere  the  same  tang ;  we  might 
as  well  be  hooped  up  with  :he  body  of  a  deceased  felon  on 
a  gibbet  of  the  olden  style,  1883  STEVENSON  Silverado  Sq. 
163  Like  the  smell  of  a  washing-house,  but  with  a  shrewd 
tang  of  the  sea  salt.  1899  CROCKETT  Kit  Kennedy  xxxvii. 
262  The  tang  of  the  cottage  peat  reek  hangs  like  the  peculiar 
incense  of  home.  1903  Sat.  Rev.  14  Nov.  607  The  air  has  a 
tang  of  its  own,  recognisable  even  in  the  closest  lanes. 

C.  ?  A  pungent  or  stinging  effect ;    '  something 
that  leaves  a  sting  or  pain  behind  it'  (J.). 

But  the  meaning  here  is  disputed :  cf.  TANG  si.*  Shakspere 
may  in  this  use  have  associated  the  two  words. 

1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  n.  ii.  52  But  none  of  vs  car'd  for  Kate. 
For  she  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang,  Would  cry  to  a  Sailor, 
goe  hang  1 

6.  fig.  A  slight  '  smack '  ^"some  quality,  opinion, 
habit,  form  of  speech,  etc. ;  a  '  suspicion  ',  a  sug 
gestion  ;  a  trace,  a  touch  (/something. 

"593  HARVEY  New  Letter  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  285,  I  cannot 
but.  .conceiue  as  it  were  a  tang  of  pleasure  in  mine  owne 
displeasure,  a  1625  FLETCHER  Hum.  Lieut,  i.  i,  Before  I 
thought  ye  To  have  a  little  breeding— some  little  tang  of 
Gentry.  1645  PAGITT  Ileresiogr.  (1662)  137  The  teachers 
have  a  strong  tange  of  Pelagius.  1651  Life  Father  Sarpi 
(1676)  37  He  had  always  kept  a  tang  of  the  Neapolitan 
Dialect.  1657  AUSTEN  Fruit  Trees  n.  153  Although  the 
graft  changes  the  sap  of  the  wild  stock  into  its  owne 
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Ess.  II.  i.  74  A  still  more  serious  fault  in  Locke  is  what^we 
may  venture  to  call  a  tang,  if  not  of  materialism,  of  something 
ihat  displays  a  latent  tendency  towards  it. 

b.  Distinctive  or  characteristic  flavour  or  quality. 

1868  ALEX.  SMITH  Last  Leaves  242  You  cannot  touch  the 
tang  of  any  literary  coterie.  1900  H.  HARLAND  Cardinal's 
Snnff.box  xv.  122  His  speaking-voice.. was  sweet,  but  with 
a  kind  of  trenchant  edge  upon  it,  a  genial  asperity,  that  gave 
it  character,  tang.  1903  Daily  Chron.  8  Oct.,  Such  a  phrase 
as  '  Food-taxers  has  not  the  requisite  tang. 

Tang  (trerj),  sb?  A  word  sometimes  app.  purely 
echoic,  denoting  the  strong  ringing  note  produced 
when  a  large  bell  or  any  sonorous  body  is  suddenly 
struck  with  force,  or  a  tense  string  is  sharply 
plucked ;  but  often  denoting  a  sound  of  a  particular 
tone,  esp.  (?  under  the  influence  of  TANQ  ji.1)  one 
of  an  unpleasant  kind ;  a  twang. 

(Some  place  here  Shakspere's  '  tongue  with  a  tang '  (see 
TANG  sbs  5  c),  which  has  prob.  influenced  some  of  the  later 
uses  here  quoted.) 

1669  HOLDER  Klem.  Speech  78  There  is  a  pretty  affecta 
tion  in  the  Allemain,  which  gives  their  Speech  a  different 
Tang  from  ours.  1686  BUNYAN  Country  Rhymes  xxix.  37 
Nor  is  there  anything  gives  such  a  tang  When  by  these 
Ropes  these  Ringers  ring  them  well.  1866  LOWELL  Study 
iVind.  120  But  he  had  hoped  for  a  certain  tang  in  the  dowrt- 
come  of  the  bell.  1871  P.  H.  WADDELL  Ps.  in  Scotch  Pref.  2 
Mony  a  tang  o'  his  [David's]  harp  had  its  ain  sugh  eftirhen' 
in  Gethsemane.  i88o[see TANKARD  3].  iSSjCeiittiryMaf. 
XXVI.  888  A  sort  of  fever  which  lent  a  petulant  tang 
to  her  speech.  1892  Star  9  Aug.  1/7  The  organist  has.  .a 
hard  task  in  eradicating  the  awful  Cambridgeshire  tang 
from  the  voices  of  his  raw  material.  1897  Miss  BROUGH- 
TON  Dear  Faustina  xiv,  Faustina  is  still  fondly  smiling, 
but  in  her  tone  there  is  the  slight  tang  of  displeasure.  1899 
CROCKETT  Kit  Kennedy  iii.  20  A.. voice  ..  with  the  snell 
Scottish  scolding  '  tang  '  in  it,  which  is  ever  more  humorous 
lhan  alarming  to  those  whom  it  addresses. 

b.  qnasi-aafr.  As  an  imitation  of  the  sound  of  a 
vibrating  string. 

i8u  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Rej.  Addr.,  Theatre  25  Tang  goes 
the  harpsichord,  too-too  the  flute. 

Tang(t3erj),ji.3aya/.  [OfNorseorigin;  =Norw., 
Da.,  Fasroese  tang,  Sw.  tang  seaweed,  Icel.  }Ang 
fucus.  The  Morns  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  had 
also,  like  Norwegian,  tang.]  A  collective  name 
for  large  coarse  seaweeds,  esp.  species  of  fucus ; 
tangle,  sea-wrack  ;  also  called  sea-tang. 

Black    tang,   the    bladder-wrack,    FIICUS    vesiculosus. 


none  take  bait  nor  cast  tang  in  another  man's  ebb.    1769 


PENNANT  Zool.  III.  169  Lying  under  the  stones  among  the 
tang  on  the  rocky  coasts  of  Anglesea.  1796  Statist.  Ace. 
Scotl.  XVII.  233*  The  sea-oak  (Fucus  vesiculosus,  Lin.), 
which  we  denominate  black  tang.  1809  EDMONDSTON  View 
Zetland  Isl.  II.  viii.  6  Before  1808,  the  yellow  tang  and  the 
black  tang  were  the  only  species  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
kelp.  1810  Edin.  Rev.  XVII.  146  The  prickly  tang. .often 
grows  intermixed  with  the  bladder.wrack.  1859  H.  KINGS- 
LEY  G.  Hamlyn  xxxiv,  Wet-footed  and  happy,  dragging  a 
yard  or  so  of  sea.tang  behind  her. 

b.  Comb.,  as  tang-covered  adj.;  tang-fish,the  seal ; 
tang-sparrow,  the  rock  pipit  (Anthus  obscurus) ; 
tang-whaup,  the  whimbrel  ( Numeniits  phxopus). 
1888  JESSIE  M.  E.  SAXBY  Lads  o/Lundaw  The  "tang- 
covered  crown  of  the  Skerry.  1809  EDMONDSTON  Zetland 
II.  292  Seals  are  seen. .[on]  the  coast  of  Zetland,  and  are 
vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of 'tang-fish.  1822  HIBBERT 
Shell.  Isl.  586  The  smaller  seals,  or  Tang-fish,  so  named 
from  being  supposed  to  live  among  the  Tang.  1880  JAMIE- 
SON,  *  Tang-sparrmv.  1885  SWAINSON  Proviitc.  Names  Birds 
46  Rock  pipit,  .called  from  being  exclusively  confined  to  the 
sea  shore,  .also.  .Tang  sparrow  (Shetland  Isles).  1808-18 
JAMIESON,  "Tang-whaup,  the  whimbrel,  Orkn.  1833  Mon 
tagu's  Ornith.  Diet.  534  Whimbrel. .  .Provincial,  Curlew 
knot..  .Tang-whaup. 

Tang  (tasrj),  sb.*  Also  tangue.  [f.  native 
name.]  =  TANREC.  1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Tang  (taerj),  v.1  Also  5  taang,  7-9  dial.  teng. 
[f.  TANG  rf.i] 

1.  trans.  fTo  pierce  ;  to  prick  (ofe.)  ;  to  sting  as 
a  serpent  or  an  insect.    Also  absol.    (Now  dial.) 

a  1400-50  Alexander  4798  At  obir  time  of  oure  tulkis  was 
tangid  to  dede  And  slayn  with  ba  serpents  a  sowme  put  of 
noimbre.  £1400  MAUNDEV.  (Koxb.)  xxxi.  141  pai  had 
within  j>am  nedders,  bat  taanged  £>e  husbands.  (-1440 
AlfA.  Tales  473  A  serpent  . .  tanged  hym  hugelie.  1684 
MERITON  Praise  Ale  149  Hee  [an  ox]'s  teng'd,  hee'l  dee; 
Let's  stick  him.  1788  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  II.  Gloss., 
Teng,  to  sting,  as  the  bee  or  the  adder.  1888  SluffieldGloss. 
s.  v.,  That  bee  has  tanged  me. 

tt).  fig-  To  pierce  with  grief  or  compunction. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  3637  pan  was  he  tangid  with  tene& 
turbled  vnfaire. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  tang,  spike,  flange,_  etc. 
1566  in  Invent.  R.  IVardr.  (1815)  169  Item  sex  pair  of  brasin 

calmes  tangit  with  irne  serving  for  battertis,  moyanis,  falconis. 
1608  SYLVESTER  Dit  Bartas  II.  iv.  ill.  Schisme  122  But  I 
will  have  your  carrion  shoulders  goar'd  With  scourges  tang'd 
with  rowels  [orig.  garnez  de  cloux\  1839  BYWATER  Sheffield 
Dial.  33  He  mood'st  blade.  . .  Then  he  tangs  it.  1879 
Casselfs  Tecltn.  Educ.  IV.  298/1  The  end  of  the  tube  is  bent 
and  hammered  over. .  and  is  afterwards  'dubbed '  or '  tanged '. 
t  b.  Jig.  To  give  point  or  effective  force  to.  Oks. 
a  1518  SKELTON  Magnyf,  2234  Tushe  I  these  maters  that 
ye  moue  are  but  soppys  in  ale;  Your  trymynge  and 
tramynge  by  me  must  be  tangyd. 

3.  To  affect  with  a  tang  or  (unpleasant)  taste. 
1686   F.  SPENCE  tr.    Varillas'  Ho.  Medicis  330   They 

tang'd  the  good  and  added  to  the  bad.  1742  Land,  fy 
Country  Brew.  I.  (ed.  4)  36  The  Liquor  surfers,  and  will  be 
tanged  with  a  noxious  Taste. 

Tang  (tserj),  z>.2  [Mainly  echoic,  like  TANQ 
sd.2  (cf.  TINQ  v.,  TONG  v.) ;  but  in  some  instances 
affected  by  TANG  rf.'j 

1.  trans.  To  strike  (a  bell  or  the  like)  so  as  to 
cause  it  to  emit  a  sharp  loud  ringing  note. 

1556  OLDE  Antichrist  10  Is  it  ynough  for  him  to  tang 
the  watchebell?  1841  C.  H.  HARTSHORNE  Salop.  Antiy. 
Gloss.  590  Tang,  to  make  a  harsh  discordant  noise  by  strik 
ing  against  a  piece  of  metal :  chiefly  used  in  reference  to 
the  swarming  of  bees.  Ex.  '  Tang  the  fryingpan  '.  1842 
AKERMAN  Wilts.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  '  To  tang  the  bell '  is  to  pull  it. 

2.  To  utter  with  a  tang  or  ringing  tone. 

1601  SHAKS.  Tiuel.  N.  n.  v.  163  Let  thy  tongue  tang 
arguments  of  state  ;  put  thy  selfe  into  the  tricke  of  singu- 
laritie.  1863  COWDEN  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char.  ii.  54  Touch 
stone  ..can  tang  out  a  sarcasm  with  any  professor  of 
cynicism. 

b.  To  impart  a  tang  or  twang  to.  nonce-use. 

01849  H.  COLERIDGE  Young  ft  Contemp.  Poems  (1851)  II. 
328  So  long  shall  Gray,  and  all  he  said  and  sung,  Tang  the 
shrill  accents  of  the  school-girl's  tongue. 

3.  inlr.  To  emit   a  sharp  and  loud  ringing  or 
clanging  sound ;  to  ring,  clang. 

[1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  in.  iv.  78  Let  thy  tongue  langer 
[1767  CAPELL  tang]  with  arguments  of  state.]  1686  BUNYAN 
Country  Rhymes  xxix.  36  When  ringers  handle  them  with 
Art  and  Skill,  They  then  the  Ears  of  the  bservers  fill, 
With  such  brave  Notes  they  ting  and  tang  so  well  As  to 
out  strip  all  with  their  ding,  dong,  Bell.  1842  AKERMAN 
Wilts,  iiloss.,  Tang;  to  make  a  noise  with  a  key  and  shovel 
at  the  time  of  swarming  of  a  hive,  a  1845  HOOD  Tale  of 
Trumpet  xxxvi,  The  smallest  urchin  whose  tongue  could 
tang,  Shock'd  the  Dame  with  a  volley  of  slang. 

4.  trans,  dial.  To  affect  (swarming  bees)  with  a 
clanging  noise, so  as  to  make  them  settle :  =  TING  v. 

1881  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  Word-bk.  s.  v.,  Mak'  "aste  an' 
fatch  the  warmin'-pon  an'  tne  kay  o'  the  'ouse  to  tang  the  bees. 

5.  intr.  To  move  on  with  a  tang. 

1906  Daily  Chron.  7  June  4/7  The  car  'tanged'  on. 

II  Tanga  (toe-nga,  ||  to-rjga).  East  Ind.  Forms  : 
6-  tanga ;  6-7  tango,  7  tang,  tanghe,  8  tange, 
9  tungah,  tanja,  tanka.  [app.  a.  Pg.  tanga,  ad. 
laiika  in  various  Indian  vernaculars :— Skr.  tahka, 
a  weight  =  4mashas  (beans),  a  coin;  also,  tahkaka, 
a  stamped  coin :  see  Note  below.]  A  name 
(originally  of  a  weight)  given  in  India,  Persia,  and 
Turkestan  to  various  coins  (or  moneys  of  account), 
the  value  of  which  varied  greatly  at  different  times 
and  places ;  it  is  still  applied  in  certain  places  to 
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a  copper,  in  others  to  a  silver  coin.     a.  in  Goa, 
and  on  the  Malabar  coast :  see  quots. 

1598  W.  PHILLIP  Linsclioten  xxxv.  69/1  There  is  also  a 
kinde  of  reckoning  of  money  which  is  called  Tangas,  not 
that  there  is  any  such  coined,  but  are  so  named  onely  in 
telling,  fme  Tangas  is  one  Pardaw, .  .foure  Tangas  good 
money  are  as  much  as  fiue  Tangas  bad  money.  Ibid.  xcii. 
161/2  Foure  Tangoes.  1615-16  R.  STEELE  in  Purchas  Pil- 
grimes (1625)  I.  iv.  xiii.  523  Their  moneyes  in  Persia.,  are 
..of  Copper,  like  the  Tangas  and  Pisos  of  India.  1662  J. 
DAVIES  tr.  Mandelsjo's  Trav.  107  Five  Tanghes  make  a 
Serafin  of  silver,  which . .  is  set  at  300.  Reis,  and  six  Tanghes 
make  a  Pardai.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  fy  P.  207  [Coins 
in  Goa],  60  Rees  make  a  Tango.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fake's 
Voy.  E.  Ind.  xii.  180  Some  Chests  of  Tanges  and  Larines, 
(which  is  a  certain  Money  of  that  Country).  1766  GROSE 
Voy.  E,  Ind.  (1772)  I.  283  (Y.)  Throughout  Malabar  and 
Goa,  they  use  tangas,  vintins,  and  pardoo  xeraphin.  1858 
SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Tanga,  Tanja,  a  money  of  Goa  on 
the  Malabar  coast,  worth  about  ^d.  [1886  YULE  Hobson- 
Jobson  682  The  name  still  survives  at  Goa  as  that  of  a  copper 
coin  equivalent  to  60  reis  or  about  zd.] 
b.  in  Turkestan,  Persia,  Tibet,  etc. 

1740  THOMPSON  &  HOGG  in  Hanway  Trav.  (1762)  I.  iv.  Iii. 
242  Their  coin  [at  Khiva]  is  ducats  of  gold,,  .also  tongas,  a 
small  piece  of  copper,  of  which  one  thousand  five  hundred 
are  equal  to  a  ducat.  Ibid.  244  Their  money  [at  Bokhara] 
is  ducats  of  gold,  ..also  a  piece  of  copper,  which  they  call 
tongas,  that  pass  at  fifty  to  eighty  to  a  ducat,  according  to 
their  size.  1815  MALCOLM  Hist.  Persia  II.  xx.  250  One 
tungah.  .a  coin  about  the  value  of  five  pence.  1904  Times 
19  Sept.  12/6  (Tibet)  The  official  rate  of  exchange  is  three 
tankas  to  a  rupee. 

[Nate.  Under  the  Mogul  sovereigns,  the  silver  tahka  was 
the  chief  silver  coin,  the  same  as  the  silver  dinar  or  later 
rupee ;  mention  is  also  made  in  i4th  c.  of  a  tanka  or  dinar 
of  gold,  worth  lo  silver  dinars.  About  1500  there  were 
black  or  copper  tankas,  of  which  20  went  to  the  old  silver 
{anka.  In  the  end  of  the  i6th  century,  the  tanga  was  a 
money  of  account,  and  afterwards  a  copper  coin,  at  Goa, 
where  it  is  still  in  use:  see  quot.  1886.  ^The  name  also 
survives,  in  derived  forms,  in  most  of  the  Indian  vernaculars, 
as  that  of  a  copper  coin,  and  in  Urdu,  in  its  Sanskrit  form 
and  sense,  as  that  of  a  weight.  The  identity  of  the  Turkl 
tanga,  tonga  with  the  Sanskrit  word  has  been  disputed, 
and  the  word  attributed  to  a  Chagatai  Turkl  origin.] 

Tanga,  var.  of  TONGA,  an  Indian  cart. 

llTangalung  (te'rjgal»n).  Also  tangga-. 
[Malay  TanggMung.]  The  civet  cat  of  Sumatra  and 
Java,  Viverra  tangalunga ;  the  Sumatran  civet. 

1820  SIR  S.  RAFFLES  in  Trans.  Linn.  Sx.  (1822)  XIII. 
251-2.  1824  T.  HORSFIELD  Zool.  Researches  Java,  etc.  s.  v. 
Viverra  Kasse,  A  very  perfect  specimen  of  the  Viverra 
Zibetha,  the  Tanggalung  of  the  Malays,  forwarded  from 
Sumatra  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles... The  Tanggalung  is  two 
feet  six  inches  long ;  the  head  measures  six  inches  and 
three. fourths,  and  the  tail  eleven  inches.  1843  Ptiiy  Cycl. 
XXVI.  406/2. 

Tangara,  Tangaroid :  see  TANAGEB. 

Tange,  obs.  form  of  TANG,  TANGA,  TONG. 

Tanged  (tserjd),  a.  [f.  TANG  sbl  and  z>.i  +  -ED.] 
Having  a  tang ;  furnished  with  a  tang  to  fix  in  a 
handle  ;  barbed  ;  forked. 

1888  Sheffield  Gloss.,  Tanged,  forked.  1891  R.  DAY  in 
Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  22  Jan.  226  A  small  tanged  chisel.  1896 
KIPLING  Seven  Seas  125,  I  left  my  views  of  Art,  barbed 
and  tanged  below  the  heart  Of  a  mammothistic  etcher  at 
Crenelle.  1899  R.  MUNRO  Prehist.  Scotl.  v.  167  Arrow  points 
may  be  divided  into  tanged  and  untanged.  1904  BUDGE 
Guide  yd  ff  tfh  Egypt.  Rooms  Brit.  Mus.  8  Iron  javelin, 
head,  tanged.. .  Barbed  and  tanged  arrow-heads  of  iron. 

Tangena :  see  TANGHIN. 

Tangence  (ta-ndjens).  ran.  [a.  F.  tangence 
(1835  in  Diet.  Acad.),  f.  tangent  adj. :  see  -ENOE.] 
The  act  or  fact  of  touching,  touch ;  point  of  contact. 

1840  Bliubui.  Mag.  XLVIII.  275  They  [Correggio's  paint, 
ings]  stand  betwixt  passion— the  tangence  of  mentality  and 
materiality,  and  the  distinctly  intellectual  and  moral. 

Tangeucy  (tx-ndjensi).  [f.  L.  type  *tangentia, 
f.  tangent-em  TANGENT  :  see  -ESCY.]  The  quality 
or  condition  of  being  tangent ;  state  of  contact. 


ng  straight  lines  or  circles  the  posi 
is  given,  the  data  being  limited  to  three. 

1819  Pantolagia  s.  v.,  Problem  of  Tangencies,  Ibid.,  The 
treatise  of  tangencies  was  restored  by  Vieta.  1867  F.  H. 
LUDLOW  Little  Brother  34  The  wildest  point  of  tangency 
which  Man's  railroads  make  with  Weaver's  woods.  1895 
H.  P.  STOKES  in  Athenzum  16  Nov.  690/1  Points  of 
tangency  between  certain  Elizabethan  celebrities. 

Tangent  (tarndjent),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  tan- 
gens,  tangent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  tang-ire  to  touch ; 
used  by  Th.  Fincke,  1583,  as  sb.  in  sense  =  L. 
Itnea  tangens  tangent  or  touching  line.  In  F. 
tangent,  -e  adj.,  langente  sb.  (Geom.),  Ger.  tan 
gents  sb.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Geom.  Of  a  line  or  surface  in  relation  to 
another  (curved)  line  or  surface:  Touching,  i.e. 
meeting  at  a  point  and  (ordinarily)  not  intersect 
ing  ;  in  contact. 

A  surface  may  also  be  tangent  to  another  surface  along  a 
line  (e.  g.  a  plane  in  contact  with  a  cylinder).  In  quot.  1869, 
Taking  place  along  a  tangent.  Cf.  B.  i  b. 

1594  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  ii.  (1597)  48  b,  Our  moderne  Geo 
metricians  haue  of  late  inuented  two  other  right  lines  belong 
ing  to  a  Circle,  called  lines  Tangent,  and  lines  Secant.  1644 
DIGBY  Nat.  ISodies  xiii.  §  8.  114  The  reflexion  must  follow 
the  nature  of  tangent  surfaces.  1713  BERKELEY  Guard. 
No.  126  P  2  Hence . .  the  earth, . .  without  flying  off  in  a 
tangent  line,  constantly  rolls  about  the  sun.  1866  PROCTOR 
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Hanrll'k.  Stars  33  The  cone,  instead  of  being  a  tangent- 
cone,  is  supposed  to  be  a  secant-cone,  intersecting  the 
sphere.  1869  TVNDALL  in  Fortit.  Rev.  i  Feb.  245  All  the 
vibrations  tangent  to  the  little  circle,  .are  reflected  perfectly 
polarized.  1876  Calal.  Sci.  App.  S.  Kens.  Mus.  §  102  Model 
exhibiting  the  simultaneous  transformation.. of  the  tangent 
paraboloid  of  the  conoid  into  the  tangent  plane  of  the 
cylinder. 

t  b.  Cry st.  Applied  to  a  plane  replacing  an  edge 
or  solid  angle  of  a  crystal  (which  is  more  properly 
a  secant  plane).  Oi>s. 

1813  H.  J.  BROOKE  Introd.  Crystallogr.  109  Edges  replaced 
by  tangent  planes.  1851  RICHARDSON  Gcoi.  v.  88  Crystals  often 
present  the  appearance  of  having  lost  their  edges  and  solid 
angles,  which  are  then  said  to  be  replaced  by  tangent  planes. 

c.  transf.  Said  of  the  wheel  of  a  bicycle  or  tri 
cycle  having  the  spokes  tangent  to  the  hub. 

1886  Bicycling  News  6  Aug.  664/1  Laced  tangent  wheels, 
hollow  rims,  Hancock's  tyres. 

2.  fig.  'Flying  off  at  a  tangent'  (see  B.   I  c) ; 
divergent,  erratic. 

1787  BURNS  Let.  to  Moore  23  Apr.,  If  once  this  tangent 
flight  of  mine  were  over,  and  I  were  returned  to  my  wonted 
leisurely  motion  in  my  old  circle.  1799  E.  Du  liois  Piece 
Family  Biog.  I.  152  The  voluble  loquacity  and  tangent 
style  of  reasoning  of  their  new  companion. 

3.  In  general  sense,     a.  Touching,  contiguous. 
1846  ELI.IS  Elgin  Mart.  I.  107  Beaten  together  till  the 

tangent  surfaces  were  fitted  to  each  other. 

b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  touch;  tangent  sense, 
sense  of  touch,  nonce-use. 

1802  E.  DARWIN  Orig.  Soc.  in.  424  Say,  did  these  fine  voli 
tions  first  commence  From  clear  ideas  of  the  tangent  sense  ? 
B.  sb. 

1.  Math,  (ellipt.  for  tangent  line.)  [  =  Fr.,  Ger. 
tangente.']  a.  Trigonometry.  One  of  the  three 
fundamental  trigonometrical  functions  (cf.  SECANT, 
SINE),  originally  considered  as  functions  of  a  circu 
lar  arc,  now  usually  of  an  angle  (viz.  that  subtended 
by  such  arc  at  its  centre) :  orig.  The  length  of  a 
straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  radius  touching 
one  end  of  the  arc  and  terminated  by  the  secant 
drawn  from  the  centre  through  the  other  end ;  in 
mod.  use,  the  ratio  of  this  line  to  the  radius,  or 
(eqnivalently,  as  a  function  of  the  angle)  the  ratio 
of  the  side  of  a  right-angled  triangle  opposite  the 
given  angle  (if  acute)  to  that  of  the  side  opposite 
the  other  acute  angle  (the  tangent  of  an  obtuse 
angle  being  numerically  equal  to  that  of  its  sup 
plement,  but  of  opposite  sign).  Abbrev.  tan. 

Tables  of  tangents  and  cotangents  were  constructed  and 
used  by  the  Arab  mathematicians  of  the  pth  and  loth  c. 
(see  Nallino  Al  Baitani,  Opus  astronomicutn,  Milan  1903, 
1.  182);  but  began  to  be  constructed  in  Christendom  late  in 
the  isth  c.  The  names  tangcns  and  secans,  introduced  by 
Thos.  Fincke  (Finkius)  in  1583,  had  no  connexion  with  the 
names  used  by  the  Arabs. 

[1583  FINCKE  Geometrix  Rtitundi  v.  64  De  semicirculi 
simbus,  Langentibus,  secantibus.  Ibid.  73  Recta  sini- 
bus  connexa  est  tangens  peripheria:  aut  earn  secans.] 
1594  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  n.  (1597)  57  b  Of  which  Arke  the 
line  A  D  is  the  Tangent,  and  the  line  C  D  is  the  Secant 
thereof.  1635  [see  COTANGENT].  1658  PHILLIPS,  Tangent,. . 
a  Mathematical  Term  used  chiefly  in  Astronomy,,  .signifies, 
a  right  line  perpendicular  to  the  Diameter  drawn  by  the 
one  extream  of  the  given  Arch,  and  terminated  by  the 
Secant.  1690  LEYBOURN  Curs.  Math.  397  Which  Scales  of 
Tangents . .  let  be  extended  to  75  deg.  at  least.  1718 
PEMBERTON  Newton's  Philos.  366  The  refracting  powers., 
will  be  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  tangents  of  the 
least  angles,  which  the  refracted  light  can  make  with  the 
surfaces  of  the  refracting  bodies.  1818  HUTTON  Course 
Math.  II.  3  As  the  arc  increases  from  o,  the  sines,  tangents, 
and  secants,  all  proceed  increasing,  till  the  arc  becomes  a 
whole  quadrant . . ,  and  then  the  sine  is  the  greatest  it  can 
be..;  and  both  the  tangent  and  secant  are  infinite. 

b.  Ceoni.  A  straight  line  which  touches  a  curve 
(or  curved  surface),  i.  e.  meets  it  at  a  point  and 
being  produced  does  not  (ordinarily)  intersect  it  at 
that  point. 

In  Higher  Geometry  a  tangent  is  regarded  as  the  limiting 
position  of  a  line  intersecting  a  curve  when  the  two  (or 
more)  points  of  intersection  coincide,  and  is  hence  defined 
as  a  straight  line  passing  through  two  (or  more)  consecutive 
points  of  the  curve.  If  the  curve  be  conceived  as  traced 
by  a  moving  particle,  the  tangent  at  any  point  of  it  repre 
sents  the  direction  of  motion  at  that  point ;  hence  a  body 
moving  in  a  curve,  when  the  restraining  force  is  withdrawn, 
flies  off  at  a  tangent,  Le.  along  the  tangent  (cf.  they£f.  use 
in  c).  At  a  point  of  inflexion,  where  the  curvature  (i.e. 
deviation  from  the  straight  line)  changes  its  direction,  the 
tangent  intersects  as  well  as  touches  the  curve. 

1655  T.  GIBSON  Syntaxis  Matlt,  xiii.  142  To  draw  a 
tangent  [cf.  1551  RECORDE  Pathway,  louche  line]  to  any  point 
assigned  in  any  section,  or  from  any  point  without  the 
section.  1704  J.  HARRIS  I. ex.  Techn.  I,  Tangent,  of  a  Para 
bola,  (or  other  Conick  Section,  or  Geometrical  Curve)  is  a 
Right  Line  Drawn,  cutting  the  Ax  Produced,  and  touching 
the  Section  in  one  Point  without  cutting  it.  1706  W. 
JONES  Syn.  Palmar.  Matheseos  221  A  Tangent  to  any 
point  of  the  Circumference  [of  a  circle]  is  Perpendicular  to 
the  Radius  drawn  to  that  Point.  1831  Nat.  Philos.  II. 
Introd.  Meek,  p.  xyi.  (Usef.  Know).  Soc.),  If  a  stone, 
whirled  round  in  a  sling,  eels  loose  at  the  point  A..,  it  flies 
off  in  the  direction  AB  :  this  line  is  called  a  tangent. 

c.  In  general  use,  chiefly  fig.  from  b,  esp.   in 
phrases  (off}  at,  in,  upon  a  tangent,  i.  e.  off  or  away 
with  sudden  divergence,  from  the  course  or  direction 
previously  followed  ;  abruptly  from  one  course  of 
action,  subject,  thought,  etc.,  to  another. 
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1771  SMOLLETT  Hitmpk.  Cf.  (1815)  210  After  having  twelve 
times  described  this  circle,  he  lately  flew  off  at  a  tangent  to 
visit  some  trees  at  his  country-house  in  England.  1815  Paris 
Chit.Chat(i%i(>)  11.02  The  passengers  on  the  roof,  being  at 
the  highest  point  o(  projection  flew  off  in  a  tangent,  and 
were  precipitated.. into  a  field  of  new-mown  hay.  1825 
BENTHAM  Ration.  Reward  393  That  manner  which  they 
have.. of  flying  off  in  tangents  when  they  are  pressed.  1865 
LECKY  Ration.  (1878)  I.  284  note,  Flying  off  at  a  tangent 
from  his  main  subject.  1875  \VHITNEY  Life  Lang.  viii.  150 
To  abandon  the  established  habits  of  speech  and  go  off  upon 
a  tangent.  1879  Miss  BRADDON  Clov.  Foot  x,  Smoking  his 
cigar,  and  letting  his  thoughts  wander  away  at  a  tangent 
every  now  and  then. 

2.  The  upright  pin  or  wedge  fixed  at  the  back  of 
each  of  the  keys  of  a  clavichord,  which  on  the  de 
pression  of  the  key  pressed  up  against  the  string 
and  caused  it  to  sound,  acting  also  as  a  bridge  to 
determine  the  pitch  of  the  note.  [  =  Ger.  tangent. .] 

[1614  PR/ETORIUS  Syntagma Musicunt  III.  68  Es  hat  aber 
ein  soldi  Geigenwerk  an  statt  der  Tangenten  [etc.].] 

1878  A.  J.  HIPKINS  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  I.  367  The 
tangents  . .  not  only  produced  the  tones  but  served  . .  to 
measure  oft'  the  vibrating  lengths  required  for  the  pitch  of 
the  notes.  1896  C.  W.  NAYLOR  S/ia&s.  *  Music  68  note,  The 
German  clavichord  had  '  tangents  '  of  brass  at  the  ends  of 
the  key  levers. 

3.  Short  for  tangent  scale,  tangent  galvanometer : 
seeC. 

1861  W.  H.  RUSSELL  in  Times  14  May,  His  guns  were 
without  screws,  scales,  or  tangents.    1905  PREKCE  &  SIVF- 
WRIGHT  Telegraphy  404  Perhaps  the  most  useful  galvano 
meter  for  general  testing  purposes  is  the  Tangent. 

4.  A   straight   section   of   railway   track.   U.  S. 
colloq.  1895  in  Funk's  Stand.  Diet. 

C.  Combinations  and  special  collocations. 
(Some  of  these  are  examples  of  the  adj.  qualifying  a  sb.) 
Tangent  backsight,  =  tangent  scale  (a) ;  tangent 
balance,  a  balance  in  which  the  weight  is  shown 
on  a  graduated  arc  by  a  pointer  attached  to  the 
beam ;  the  bent-lever  balance,  common  as  a  letter- 
balance  ;  tangent  compass  =  next ;  tangent 
galvanometer,  a  galvanometer  in  which  the  tan 
gent  of  the  angle  of  deflection  of  the  needle  is 
proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  current  passing 
through  the  coil ;  tangent  scale,  (a)  in  Gunner}', 
a  kind  of  breech-sight  in  which  the  heights  of  the 
steps  or  notches  correspond  to  the  tangents  of  the 
angle  of  elevation ;  (/<)  a  graduated  scale  indicat 
ing  the  tangents  of  angles  (see  quot.  1902); 
tangent  screw,  a  screw  working  tangentially  upon 
a  toothed  circle  or  arc  so  as  to  give  it  a  slow 
motion  for  delicate  measurements  or  adjustments ; 
tangent  sight,  =  tangent  scale  (a). 
For  tangent  cone,  Hue,  plane,  surface,  etc.,  see  A.  i. 

1862  Calal.  Internal.  Exhib.    II.  XI.  23  The   "Tangent 
back-sight   is  elevated   by  a  rack  and   pinion,  the    latter 
having   a  micrometer   wheel   for  finer   readings   than   the 
divisions  on  the    tangent    stem    allow.     1873    MAXWELL 
Electr.  n  Magn.  (1881)  II.  325  The  current  is.. proportional 
to  the  tangent  of  the  deviation,  and  the  instrument  is  there 
fore  called  a  'Tangent  Galvanometer.     1876  PREECF.  & 
SIVEWRIGHT  Telegraphy  267  The  insulation  resistance  is  the 
only  test  which  is  taken  by  means  of  the  tangent-galvano 
meter.     1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man.  (1862)  51  A 
•Tangent   scale  is  affixed   to    the  breech  of  Guns,  and 
Howitzers,  by  means  of  which  the  requisite  elevation  may 
be  given.     1901  SLOANE  Stand.   Electr.   Diet.,   Tangent 
scale,  an  arc  of  a  circle  in  which  the  number  of  graduations 
in  any  arc  starting    from    zero  are   proportional  to  the 
tangent  of  the  angle  subtended  by  such  arc.    The  system  is 
for  use  with  tangent  galvanometers.    i86a  Catal.  Irtternnt. 
Exhib.    II.   XIII.    5   Circumferenter  or  miner's  dial,  with 
"tangent  screw  adjustment.     1877   KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech., 
Tangenl.screiv,  an  endless  screw  tangentially  attached  to 
the  index-arm  of  an  instrument  of  precision,  enabling  a 
delicate  motion  to  be  given  to  the  arm  after  it  has  been 
clamped  to  the  limb,  and  permitting  angular  measurements 
to  be  made  with  greater  exactness  than  could  be  done  were 


ingular  nickel-plated  steel  bars  graduated  on  tne  rear  tace. 

Taugental  (taend^e-ntal),  a.  [f.  TANGENT  sb.  + 
-AL.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  tan 
gent;  =  next,  I.  Hence  Tange'ntally  adv. 

1849  H.  MILLER  Footpr.  Crcat.  x.  locj  Nor  are  the 
openings  of  the  medullary  rays  frequent  in  the  tangental 
section.  1856  DOVE  Logic  Chr.  Faith  I.  ii.  II.  §  i.  91  These 
motions.. are  the  result  of  two  somethings,  one  of  which  is 
tangental,  the  other  centripetal.  1867  J.  HOGG  Microsc.  i. 
iii.  207  They  are  sometimes  called  the  horizontal,  vertical 
and  tangental.  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  Tangentally. 

Tangential  (tjendge-njal),  a.  (sl>.)  [f.  L.  type 
*tangentia  (sec  TANGENCY)  4-  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  tangency  or  a  tangent. 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  tangent ; 
identical  with,  or  drawn  at,  a  tangent  to  a  curve 
or  curved  surface. 

1630  R.  DF.LAMAINE  Grattiwabgia  App.  62  If  the  Declina 
tion  be  above  38.  gr.  3.  m.  you  may  move  the  Tangent  uf 
45.  softly  alonge  by  the  Tangential!  degrees  of  Declination 
in  the  fixed,  untill  45.  gr.  in  the  moveable  be  opposite  to 
45.  sr.  in  the  fixed.  1763  I'hil.  Trans.  LIII.  68  The  pro- 

rsetl    demonstration   of   this    tangential    property.      1828 
M.  SPEARMAN  Brit.  Gunner  265  The  apparent  level    is 
a  straight   line  tangential   to   the  surface  of  the  earth,  or 
true  level.     1881    1  AIT  in  Nature  XXV.  128  The  glass  is 
extended  in  a  radial  and  compressed  inatangentialdircclion. 
b.  Of  motion  or  force  :  Acting  along  a  tangent 
to  a  curved  line  or  surface. 


1709  STEELE  TatlerNo.  43  r  7  The  Tangential  and  Centri. 
petal  Forces,  by  their  Counter-struggle,  make  the  Celestial 
Bodies  describe  an  exact  Ellipsis.     1768  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat. 
(1834)  I.  413  He  might  give  the  heavy  planets  their  tan 
gential  motion  by  one  strong  and  exactly  poised  stroke. 
1880  BESSEY  Botany  129  The  tangential  growth  of  the  sur 
rounding  cells.     1883  Science  I.  523/1  The  tangential  tension 
of  the  bark  increases  with  the  growth  of  the  stem. 

O.  Of  a  thing :  That  lies  in  a  tangent  to  a 
curved  surface. 

[? 

Aiioutt's 

cortex.  1901  A.  J.  EVANS  in  Oxf.  Univ.  Gaz.  12  Feb. 
339/2  A  small  vase  with  incised  returning  spirals  and  tan 
gential  leaves.  1905  BOND  Goth.  Arehit,  164  The  ambu 
latory  with  tangential  chapels. 

d.  spec,  (a)  Of  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  (as  in 
a  bicycle) :  Arranged  as  tangents  to  the  hub.  (V) 
Of  a  fabric  (as  a  tire-cover) :  Having  layers  of 
thread  lying  diagonally  from  edge  to  edge,  so  as 
to  distribute  the  strain. 

1898  Cycling  63  The  best  results  are  obtained  from  a  fabric 
which. .consists  of  layers  of  independent  threads  running 
diagonally  from  edge  to  edge  of  the  cover  and  not  inter 
woven.      This  is  called  a  'tangential'  fabric  because  the 
pull  travels  lengthwise  along  the  threads  (as  in  a  tangent 
spoke)  and  not  across  them. 

Z.fig.  Going  off  suddenly  '  at  a  tangent ' ;  erratic  ; 
divergent ;  digressive. 

1867  F.  H.  LL;DLOW  Genre  Pict.,  Little  Briggs  ff  /,  199 
A  remedy  to  this  day  sovereign.. for  all  tangential  aberra 
tions  from  the  back  of  a  colt  or  the  laws  of  society.  1876 
T.  HARDY  Ethelberta  (1890)  297  Those  devious  impulses 
and  tangential  flights  which  spoil  the  works  of  every  wouUl- 
be  schemer  who  instead  of  being  wholly  machine  is  _half 
heart.  1903  Spectator  31  Jan.  184/2  A  collection  of  mixed 
and  tangential  information. 

b.  That  merely  touches  a  subject  or  matter. 

1825  HAZLITT  Spirit  of  Age,  Coleridge  (1886)  46  Our 
author's  mind  i-;  (as  he  himself  might  express  it)  tangential. 
There  is  no  subject  on  which  he  has  not  touched,  none  on 
which  he  has  rested.  1885  O.  W.  HOLMES  Emerson  165 
Emerson  had  only  tangential  relations  with  the  experiment. 
B.  sb.  Geoin.  Tangential  of  a  point  (in  a  curve 
of  the  third  or  higher  order),  the  point  at  which 
a  tangent  at  the  given  point  meets  the  curve  again. 

1858  CAYLEY  Coll.  Math.  Papers  II.  558  A  derivative 
which  may  be  termed  the  '  tangential1  of  a  cubic,  viz.  the 
tangent  at  the  point  (x,y,  2)  of  the  cubic  curve  (*)(-»',.*',  ~)'=o 
meets  the  curve  in  a  point  (f,  t),  £),  which  is  the  tangential 
of  the  first-mentioned  point.  1859  Ibid.  IV.  iS3.  1879  G. 
SALMON  Higher  Plane  Curves  v.  (ed.  3)  130. 

Hence  Tang-entiality  (-jiise'lltl),  the  quality  or 
condition  of  being  tangential. 

1889  Philos.  Mag.  Apr.  335  The  perpendicularity  of  E 
and  the  tangentiality  of  H  to  the  surface. 

Tangentially  (taend^e'iijair,  adv.  [f.  prec.  -t- 
•LY  2.]  In  a  tangential  way ;  in  the  manner,  posi 
tion,  or  direction  of  a  tangent ;  at  a  tangent. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  479  The  fnsees  are  fixed  obliquely 
and  not  tangentially  to  their  peripheries.  1854  J.  SCOFFERS 
in  Orr'sCirc.  Sc.,  Chan.  269  A  force  acting,  .tangentially 
to  the  circle.  1884  BOWF.R  £  SCOTT  De  Mary's  Phaner. 
620  They  are  connected  one  with  another  in  their  longi- 
tiulinal  course  by  numerous  anastomoses  both  radially  and 
tangentially.  1903  igt/i  Cent.  July  82  The  rapidly  moving 
fragment  flies  away  tangentially. 

Ta-ngently,  adv.  rare.  [f.  TANGENT  a.  +  -LT  2.] 
At  a  tangent. 

1903  Times  6  Feb.  9/6  Some  of  them  were  occasionally 
thrown  oflftangently. 

Tangerine  (toend^errn),  a.  and  sl>.  Also  8 
-een,  9  -ene.  [f.  Tanger,  Tangier  +  -INK  '.] 
A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  native  of  Tangier, 
a  seaport  in  Morocco,  on  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 
Tangerine  orange,  a  small  flattened  deep-coloured 
variety  of  orange  from  Tangier,  Citrus  nobilis  var. 
Taiigeriana. 

1710  ADDISON  Taller   No.    250   P  3  An   old   Tangereen 
Captain  with  a  Wooden   Leg.     1841   TILLERY  in  Card. 
CAroa.jSi  The  Tangerine  Orange.— I  beg  to  draw  atten. 
tion  to  the  cultivation  of  this  as  a  fruit  for  the  dessert.    1881 
Garden  18  Feb.  122/2  Two  dishes  of  Tangerine  Oranges. 

B.  sb.  1.  A  native  of  Tangier. 

1860  All  Year  Round  No.  71.  491  Winterfield  was  sold  to 
a  Tangarenc. 

2.  A  Tangerine  orange :  see  A. 

1841  Card.  Chron.  6  The  Tangerine  I  nicpect  to  be  only 
a  variety  of  it  [the  Mandarin  Orange].  1891  Daily  Nnvs 
26  Dec.  5/4  There  is  an  unusually  good  supp'  v  of  tangerines. 
1908  R.  W.  CHAMBERS  Firing  Line  vi,  Please  get  me  a  few 
tangerines— those  blood-tangerines  up  there. 
b.  A  deep  orange  colour;  also  attrib. 

1899  Daily  News  16  Sept.  7/3  Ruddy  pink  and  tender 
amethyst,  tangerine,  orange,  mist-grey  [etc.],     1904  Hid. 
6  Oct.  8/4  Taking  as  the  colour  key-note,  the  fashionable 
tangerine  shade. 

Tanges,  obs.  form  of  TONGS. 

Tanggalung :  see  TANGAI.IJNO. 

Tanggyl,  var.  of  TANOYI,  a.  Obs. 

II  Tanghan,  tangun  (t.rrjgllan,  tae-rjgyn), 
tanyan  (ta-nyan).  East  Ind.  [Hindi  tahghau, 
(.  Tibetan  rTaiiah,  f.  rTa  horse  (Yule).]  The 
native  horse  of  Tibet  and  Bhutan,  a  strong  and 
sure-footed  little  pony.  Also  tanghan  horse,  pony. 

1774  in  Aitchison  Treaties,  etc.  (1876)  I.  155  That., 
the  Deb  Rajah  shall  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  five  Tangun 
horses  to  the  Honorable  Company,  c  1774  BOGLE  Narr.  in 
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TANGHIN. 

Markham  7Vfe<(iB76>  17  We  were  provided  with  'w°  '*"• 
Eun  ponies  of  a  mean  appearance.  1793  HODGES  Iran, 
todiav  These  horses  are  called  tanyans,  and  are  mostly 
pye  bald.  1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVI.  ,43/1  The  small  horses, 
the  Tangunsl^  noted  for  their  hardihood  and  activity, 
but  they  are  not  natives,  but  introduced  from  I  ibet,  ana. . 
they  degenerate  on  the  south  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains. 

Tanghe,  obs.  form  of  TANGA. 

Tanghicin  :  see  after  next. 

||  Tanghin  (tarrjgin).  Also  8  tanguin,  9  tan- 
quen,  tangkin,  tangena,  -gina.  [a.  F.  tanghin, 
ad.  Malagasy  tangena,  tangen'.] 

1  A  poison  obtained  from  the  kernels  of  Jan- 
ehinia  venenifera,  N.O.  Apocynacen,  a  shrub  of 
Madagascar,  the  fruit  of  which  is  a  large  purplish 
drupe.  The  kernels  were  formerly  used  by  the 
natives  to  test  the  guilt  of  a  suspected  person. 
Also  attrib.,  as  tanghin  poison;  tanghin  camphor 
=  tanghinin  (see  below). 

,788  fr.  Sonncrat's  Voy.  III.  44  The  tanguin  ^OMO™; 
most  terrible  poisons  in  the  vegetable  world.  1841  Penny 
Cycl.  XXIV.  31/1  This  name  {Tanghima}  was  given  by 
Aubert  du  Petit  Thouars  to  the  plant  which  produces  the 
celebrated  Tanghin  poison  of  Madagascar,  llnd.,  He . .  in 
sisted  that  the  Tanghin  should  be  administered  to  himselt. 

°  .  < 


1  he  cruet  use  01  tne  tangeiia  uiuc.ii  »*•»  »~.  -<•-  — - — - — 
witchcraft,  by  which  the  African  races  understand  the  use 
of  poisonous  drugs  for  evil  purposes. 
2.  The  shrub  itself:  more  properly  tange-na  or 
tangi-na.     Also  altrib. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.  1123/1  Tanghin  or  Tanquen  is  the  only 
plant  belonging  to  a  genus  which  botanists  have  named 
Tanghinia.  1880  J.  SIBREE  Gt.  African  Isl.  xiv.  281  The 
tangena  is  a  small  and  handsome  tree  growing  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  island,  and  the  poison  is  procured  from  the  nut 
of  its  fruit.  1889  AGNES  MARION  Tangena  free  xni, 
Horror-stricken,  she  flung  the  Tangena-fruit  away. 

Hence  t  Ta'nffhicin,  f  Ta-nghin,  Ta-ngninin, 
the  poisonous  principleof  tanghin,  tanghin  camphor. 
1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  926  A  peculiar  crystal 
lized  matter  is  extracted,  to  which  they  have  given  the  name 
tanghidn.  1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  658  The  kernels. . 
contain.. a  crystallisable  substance  called  tanghin-camphor 
or  tanghinin. ..Tanghinin  is  very  poisonous. 

i  Tangi  (tse-rji).  N.  Zealand.  [Maori,  =  lament, 
dirge.]  A  formal  lamentation  ;  a  dirge,  a  coronach. 
1843  E.  I.  WAKEFIELD  Adv.  N.  Zealand  I.  vii.  194  They 
..bore  it  [a  corpse].,  to  the  village,  where  the  usual  tangi 
took  place.  1883  RENWICK  Betrayed  41  Tis  the  tangi 
floats  on  the  sea-borne  breeze,  In  its  echoing  notes  of  wild 
despair.  .901  Scotsman  9  Apr.  6/5  The.  .Agent-General 
for  New  Zealand  recently  received  from  the  Maori  inhabi 
tants  of  his  colony  a 'tangi 'or  'lament'  on  the  death  of 
Queen  Victoria. 

'Tangibility  (tendglU-lfti).   [f.  as  TANGIBLE  : 
see  -ILITY.]    The  state  or  quality  of  being  tangible ; 
perceptibility  to  the  touch  ;  tangibleness. 
1665  NEEDHAM  Med.  Mediciny  90  As  if  they^id  touch 
igibilitis 


after   the   gross   manner  of  tangif 


1678  CUDWORTH 


Liner    me    gross    iiiiiniici    wi    Kmgiui.n.-.      -—/«•  —-•--•• 
Intell.  Syst,  i.  v.  770  Tangibility  and  impenetrability,  were 
elsewhere  made  by  him  the  very  essence  of  body.     1823 
COLERIDGE  Table-t.  3  Jan.,  Define  a  vulgar  ghost.. .It  is 
visibility  without  tangibility. 

b.   With  a  and//. :   A  tangible  thing  or  matter. 

1849  H.  MILLER  Footpr.  Creat.  xiv.  255  Cut  off. .from  all 
the  tangibilities  of  the  real  waking-day  world. 

Tangible  (tce-ndsib'l),  a.  [ad.  L.  tangiMis 
that  may  be  touched,  f.  lang?re  to  touch  :  see  -BLE. 
So  F.  tangible  (i6th  c.  in  Littre>] 

I.  Capable  of  being  touched  ;  affecting  the  sense 
of  touch;  touchable. 

TSSg  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  n.  i.  (Arb.)  78  Of  the  things 
that  haue  conueniencie  by  relation,  as  the  visible  by  light 
colour  and  shadow :  the  audible  by  stirres,  times  and 
accents:.. the  tangible  by  his  obiectes  in  this  or  that 
regard.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  v.  769  That  body, 
or  that  which  is  tangible  and  divisible,  is  the  only  substan 
tial  thing.  1825  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Mi/ton  (1887)  IT  The., 
desire  of  having  some  visible  and  tangible  object  of  adora 
tion.  1886  MYERS  Phantasms  of  Living  I.  Introd.  59 
These  sounds,  these  movements,  these  tangible  apparitions. 
b.  Hence,  Material,  externally  real,  objective. 

1610  T.  GRANGER  Dhi.  Logike  56  Whereof  external],  and 
tangible  workes  are  produced.  1827  HARE  Guesses  Ser.  i. 
(1873)  3  The  threatenmgs  of  Christianity  are  material  and 
tangible.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in  Library  (1892)  I.  in. 
117  He  would  not  have  had  much  chance  of  winning  tan- 
gible  rewards.  1875  FORTNUM  Maiolica  \.  i  From  a  very 
early  period  of  human  existence,  known  to  us  only  by  the 
tangible  memorials  of  primitive  inhabitants. 

2.  That  may  be  discerned  or  discriminated  by  the 
sense  of  touch ;  as  a  tangible  property  or  form. 

1664  JER.  TAYLOR  Dissuas  Popery  i.  5  This  method.. is 
the  best,  the  most  certain,  visible  and  tangible.  1684  J.  P. 
tr.  Frambresarius'  Art  Physic  L  14  [They  have]  so  many 
real  Agreements  of  Tangible  Qualities.  1709  BERKELEY 
TA.  Vision  §  45  Certain  ideas  perceivable  by  touch— as 
distance,  tangible  figure,  and  solidity.  1814  CHALMERS 
Eyid.  Chr.  Revel,  viii.  211  The  only  way  to  learn  its  tan 
gible  properties  is  to  touch  it. 

3.  Jig.  That  can  be  laid  hold  of  or  grasped  by  the 
mind,  or  dealt  with  as  a  fact ;  that  can  be  realized 
or  shown  to  have  substance ;  palpable. 

1709  BERKELEY  Th.  Vision  §  96  Tangible  ideas,  a  1763 
BYROM  Crii.  Kern.  Horace  Poems  1773  I.  310  That  none  of 
you  touch  a  most  tangible  Blunder.  1839  JAMES  Louis  XIV, 

II.  284  These  proposals  assumed  a  more  tangible  form,  .after 
the  arrival  of  Turenne.     i8s>  GROTE  Greece  II.  Ixxiii.  (1862) 
VI.  415  Without  any  tangible  ground  of  complaint. 
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4.  Capable  of  being  touched  or  affected  emotion- 

i8n  L.  HUNT  in  Examiner  n  Jan.  22/2  He ..  is  like  the 
..Executioner,  ..tangible  neither  by  groan  nor  by  mdig- 

"Hen'ce  Ta'ngibleness,  the  quality  or  state  of 
being  tangible;  Ta-ngibly  adv.,  in  a  tangible 
manner. 

1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  *  Tangibleness,  capableness  of  being 
touched  or  felt  by  the  Touch.  1843  MILL  Logic  i.  n.  ft  4 
When  only  one  attribute,  .is  designated  by  the  name  ;  as 
visibleness;  tangibleness;  equality;  squareness  :  milkwhite- 
ness ;  then  the  name  can  hardly  be  considered  general.  1893 
C.  A.  WINGERTER  in  Barrows  Parl.  Relig.  II.  141°  We 
have  not  appreciated  it  [duty  to  the  poor]  fully  unless  we 
recognize  its  tangibleness.  1847  WEBSTER,  "langibly.  1858 
MACDONALD  Phantasies  v.  (1878)  73  The  human  forms 
appeared.. more  tangibly  visible. 

Tangina,  tangkin  :  see  TAKGHIN. 

Tangis,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  TONGS. 

Tangle  (tsTjg'l),  ^  i  =  N°rw-  'f  »&'•  ">"- 
Sul,  Fseroese  tongul,  ON.  and  Icel.  pongull  (:- 
bangulr)  '  the  stalk  of  Laminaria  digitata  ,  app. 
deriv.  of  lang  bladder-wrack,  TANG  s6.3 

The  etymological  history  is  not  clear ;  tangle  cannot  have 
come  down  from  ON.,  because  ON./  remains  in  Sc.  and  Eng. 
as  tk :  cf.  TAuria,  Thorfe,  Thiuaite,  Thoresby,  etc.  ;  it 
must  therefore  either  have  spread  south  from  Orkney  and 
Shetland,  where  ON.  f  had  become  /,  or  be  a  later  adoption 
from  Norwegian  or  other  lang.  having  t  for  ON./.  (I he 
name  '  tangle '  is  not  mentioned  among  the  Algae  in  Light- 
foot's  Flora  Scotica,  1778.)] 

1  A  general  term  lor  the  larger  seaweeds,  species 
offucus  and  allied  genera;  =  TANG  si.*  Often 
sea-ta'igle.  (Prob.  orig.  an  inaccurate  use;  cf.  2.) 

i«6  BELLENDEN  Cosmogr.  xiv.  in  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I. 
p  xlix,  Maister  Alexander  Galloway  ..  liftet  up  ane  see- 
tangle,  hingand  full  of  mussill  schellis  fra  the  rule  to  the 
branchis.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslies  Hist.  Scot.  (S.T.S.) 
1 .  62  He  saw  bred  of  a  sey  tangle,  mussilis.  1603  HOLLAND 
Plutarch's  Mor.  676  It  hath  gotten  about  the  keele  a  deale 
of  mosse,  reits,  kilpe,  and  tangle.  1664  Phil.  Trans.  I.  13 
Upon  which..  Rock. weed  or  Sea-tangle  did  grow  a  hand 
long.  1744  PRESTON  ibid.  XLIII.  61  There  are  Plenty  of 
Sea.weeds,  called  Tangle,  growing  on  the  Rocks,  of  which 
might  be  made  Kelp.  1895  CROCKETT  Men  of  Moss-Hags 
Hi,  Certain . .  persons  were  carrying  away  sea-tangle  from  his 
foreshore. 

2.  spec.  Either  of  two  species  of  seaweed,  Lami 
naria  (Fucus  L.)  digitala  and  L.  saccharina,  having 
long  leathery  frond's,  the  young  stalk  and  fronds  of 
which  are  sometimes  eaten.     (This  is  the  Norse 
sense,  and  prob.  the  proper  one.) 

17*4  RAMSAY  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  I-  9'  Scrapt  haddocks, 
wilks,  dulse  and  tangle.  1807  THOMPSON  Cat.  Plants  her- 
mick-on-Tweed  112  Fucus  digitatus.  Fingered  Fucus; 
Tangle.  i8*>  SCOTT  Monast.  Answ.  Introd.  Epist.,  I  never 
saw  it  cast  ashore  any  thing  but  dulse  and  tangle.  1843 
EDMONSTON  Flora  of  Shetland  54  Laminaria  digital*  K 
by  them  [the  Orcadian  peasantry]  termed  Tangle.  1846 
LINDLEY  Veg.  Kmgd.  21  The  young  stalks  of  Laminaria 
disitata  and  saccharina  are  eaten  under  the  name  of  tangle  . 
1875  J.  H.  BALFOUR  in  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  5o8/2Dulse  and  tangle 
was  formerly  a  common  cry  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh. 

3.  Comt>.,zstangle-strewn,-tassellecla.&ys.;  tangle- 
fish,  a  popular  name  of  the  needle-fish  or  pipe 
fish,  Syngnathus  acus ;  tangle-picker,  a  bird,  the 
Turnstone  (Strepsilas  interpret] ;  tangle-tent,  in 
surgery,  a  tent  or  pledget  of  seaweed ;   tangle- 
weed,  tangle-wrack,  =  sense  I. 

1838  PARNELL  in  Mem.  Wemer.Soc.^ll.ynSyngnathus 
acus,  "Tangle- Fish,  Scotland,  [so  called]  by  the  fishermen, 
in  consequence  of  its  being  found  under  seaweed,  which  they 
call  tangle.  1882  YARRELL  Hist.  Birds  (ed.  4)  1 1 1. 290  Search, 
ing  among  sea-weed  for  its  food :  whence  its  appropriate 
Norfolk  name  of '  "Tangle-picker '.  i88a  Good  Cheery  Cool 
sea  scented  breezes  came  up  from  the  "tangle-strewn  sands. 


jilated  by  a  'tangle-tent.  1834  M.  bcoTT  Cruise  Midge 
(1863)  20  Far  down  amongst  the  *tangleweed  and  coral 
branches  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  green  sea.  1890  W.  PATER 
Wks.  (1901)  VIII.  23  All  around  the  gulf  there  is  but  an 
expanse  of  *tanglework.  1711  RAMSAY  Prospect  of  Plenty 
228  Wild  shores  . .  Plenish'd  with  nought  but  shells  and 
*tangle-wreck. 

Tangle  (tse-rjg'l),  so.v  [f.  TANGLE  z».i] 
1.  A  tangled  condition,  or  concr.  a  tangled  mass ; 
a  complication  of  threads,  hairs,  fibres,  branches, 
boughs,  or  the  like,  confusedly  intertwined  or  inter 
laced,  or  of  a  single  long  thread,  line,  or  rope,  in 
volved  in  coils,  loops,  and  knots ;  a  snarl,  ravel,  or 
complicated  loose  knot.  Also  trans/,  of  streams, 
paths,  etc.  similarly  intertwisted  or  confused. 

1615  W.  LAWSON  Country  Housevi.  Card.  (1626)  20  That 
it  [the  soil]  may  run  among  the  small  tangles  [of  the  roots] 
without  straining  or  bruising.  1637  MILTON  Lycidas  69  To 
sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade,  Or  with  the  tangles 
of  Nezra's  hair.  1667  —  P.  L.  ix.  632  Hee  [the  serpent] 
leading  swiftly  rowld  In  tangles,  and  made  intricate  seem 
strait,  To  mischief  swift,  a  1774  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834) 
II.  35  If  upon  combing  his  head  he  meets  with  a  tangle 
that  tears  off  two  or  three  hairs.  1841  DARWIN  in  Lift  fr 
Lett  (1887)  I.  321  This  bow  became  covered  with  a  tangle 
of  creepers.  1856  KANE  Arct.  E.rfl.  I.  xxix.  378  The 
rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  always  breaks  up  the  ice.. in  a 
tangle  of  irregular,  half-floating  masses.  1861  D.  COOK  P. 
Foster's  D.  vii,  One  of  a  small  tangle  of  courts  between 
Long  Acre  and  New  Street,  Covent  Garden.  1873  HALE 
In  His  Name  v.  26  In  a  tangle  of  low,  scrubby  oaks.  1879 


TANGLE. 

M.  D.  CONWAY  Demonol.  I.  in.  ix.  386  The  Gorgon's  head 
.  .with  its  fearful  tangle  of  serpent  tresses.  Mod.  This  string 
is  all  in  a  tangle. 

b.  spec.  A  dredger  for  sweeping  the  sea-bed, 
consisting  of  a  bar  to  which  are  attached  a  number 
of  hempen  'mops',  in  the  fibres  of  which  the 
more  delicate  marine  specimens  are  entangled. 

1883  LESLIE  tr.  Nordenskidld" s  Voy.  Vega  97  The  hempen 
tangles  were  used,  and  brought  up  a  very  abundant  yield  of 
large,  beautiful  animal  forms.  1884  Science  IV.  227/2  The 
true  province  of  the  tangles  is  a  very  rocky  bottom,  where 
neither  the  dredge  nor  trawl  can  be  safely  used. 

2.  fg,  A  complicated  and  confused  assemblage ; 
a  muddle,  jumble,  complication,  medley,  puzzle ; 
a  confused  network  of  opinions,  facts,  etc. ;  also, 
a  perplexed  state. 

1757  DYER  Fleece  n.  Poet.  Wks.  (1761)  no  And  silent,  in 
the  tangles  soft  involv'd  Of  death-like  sleep.  1800  COLE- 
RIDGE  Death  Wallenst.  183  Where's  he  that  will  unravel 
This  tangle,  ever  tangling  more  and  more?  1858  SEARS 
A  than.  in.  x.  330  The  tangles  of  metaphysics  in  which  they 
sought  to  involve  the  great  Apostle.  1866  J.  H.  NEWMAN 
Gerontius  v.  42  Methinks  I  know  To  disengage  the  tangle 
of  thy  words.  1873  MORLEY  Rousseau  II.  126  The  complex 
tangle  of  the  history  of  social  growths.  1883  SIR  T.  MARTIN 
Ld.  Lyndhurst  xi.  285  The  skill  with  which  he  reduced  into 
method  and  compass  the  enormous  tangle  of  facts  and  figures. 

3.  Comb.  =  in  a  tangle,  tangled,  as  tangle-twine, 
-twist,  -wood;  tangle-haired,  -headed,  -tailed adjs. ; 
also  tangle-swab,  one  of  the  mops  of  a  tangle  for 
dredging  (sense  J  b). 

1861  L.  L.  NOBLE  Icebergs  68  They  were  a  russet,  'tangle- 
haired  and  shaggy-bearded  set.  1908  Wcstm.  Gaz.  15  Aug. 
15/3  A  gipsy  woman,  with 'tangle-headed  children,  carry, 
ing  faggots  on  their  backs.  1884  Science  IV.  148/1  Several 
*tangle-swabs  were  generally  attached  to  the  hinder  end  of 
the  bag.  Ibid.  227/2  The  use  of  hempen  tangle-swabs 
attached  to  the  dredge  was  introduced  by  the  English  ex. 
ploring-steamer  Porcupine  in  1868  or  1860.  1883  W.  G. 
COLLINGWOOD  Philos.  Ornament  v.  I2r  The  builders  of  early 
Italian  cathedrals . .  now  run  wild  with  the  northern  'tangle- 
tailed  mysteries.  1878  BROWNING  La  Saisiaz  94  The  wreaths, 
'Tangle-twine  of  leaf  and  bloom.  1889  Chicago  Advance 
6  June,  Twould  take  ten  miles  o'  this  here  'tangletwist  to 
make  one.  1894  Ibid.  26  Apr.,  He  scuttled  off  in  a  wild 
panic  through  the  thick  'tanglewood. 

Ta-llgle,  sl>.3  &•  and  north,  dial.  [Of  un 
certain  origin  :  perh.  belonging  to  TANGLE  rf.l  or  2, 
or  due  to  a  vague  combination  of  the  two  notions, 
or  to  some  association  with  dangle.} 

1.  A  pendent  icicle  Sc. 

1673  Wedderbnrns  Voc.  34  (Jam.)  Stiria,  a  tangle  of  yce. 
1813  E.  PICKEN  Misc.  Poems  I.  77  (E.D.D.)  Frae  ilk  buss, 
the  tangles  gay,  Hang  skinklin'  in  the  mornm  ray.  1888 
BARRIE  Auld  Lie/it  Idylls  i,  The  waterspout  that  suspends 
its'  tangles '  of  ice  over  a  gaping  tank. 

2.  A  tall  and  limp  or  flaccid  person.  Sc. 

1789  Ross  Helenore  (ed.  3)  21  She's  but  a  tangle,  tho'  shot 
out  she  be.  . 

3.  Anything  long  and  dangling,  as  a  tress  of  hair, 
a  long  root-fibre,  a  torn  loosely-pendent  strip  of 

cloth,  etc. 

1864  S.  BAMFORD  Homely  Rhymes,  etc.  148  Her  bonny 
tangles  Were  hung  wi  star-spangles.  1893  M.  C.  F.  MORRIS 
Yorksh.  Folk-talk  386  When  t1  tang'ls  is  brokken  they 
[potatoes]  can't  taatie.  1904  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  s.  v.  (W.  Yks.), 
Her  gown  was  all  rives  and  tangles. 

4.  Applied  to  plants  having  long,  winding,  and 
often  tangled  stalks,  as  the  species  of  Myriophyllum 
(Water  Milfoil)  and   Potamogeton   (Pondweed) ; 
and  to  plants  of  tangled  growth,  as  Elite  Tangle(s 
(U.S.),  Red  Tangle  :  see  quots. 

1837  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex. ,  Tangles,  Blue,  Gaylussacia 
dumosa.  1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Blue  Tangle,  an  American  name 
for  Gaylussacia  frondosa.  1886  BRITTEN  &  HOLL.  OKf, 
Plant-n.,  Tangle,  Red,  Cuscuta  Efithymum. 

b.  Comb,  tangle-berry  =  Blue  Tangles  (see  4), 
DANGLE-BEBBY. 

Ta-ngle,  a.  Sc.  [f.  TANGLE  so.s]  Long  and 
limp;  tall  and  loose-jointed.  Also  in  comb.,  as 
tangle-backed. 

,71817  HOGG  Tales  S,  St.  I.  291  She  was  perfectly  weak 
and  tangle,  her  limbs  being  scarcely  able  to  bear  her  weight. 
1825  JAMIESON,  Tangle,  tall  and  feeble,  not  well  knit.. as, 
'  a  lang  tangle  lad  '.  1806  L.  KEITH  Ind.  Uncle  x.  172  Yin 
o'  the  tangle.backit  kind. 

Tangle  (te-ng'l),  v.i  Also  4-5  taugil,  -yl, 
4-6  -el(e,  6  -ell.  [Known  first  in  later  I4th  and 
early  isth  c.  MSS.  of  Hampole's  Psalter  (a  1340), 
as  a  variant  reading  for  tagil,  -yl,  the  form  in  the 
earliest  MSS.,  used  also  in  other  works  attributed 
to  Hampole :  see  TAGLE  v.,  of  which  tangle  was 
app.  a  nasalized  variant. 

The  vb.  thus  appears  a  century  and  a  half  earlier  than 
TANGLE  si.'  seaweed,  from  which  some  have  suggested  its 
derivation.  It  is  however  possible  that  the  later  senses  4 
and  5  may  have  been  associated  with  and  influenced  by 
that  sb.  TANGLE  so.'*  was  a  direct  derivative  of  the  vb.J 

fl.  trans.  To  involve  or  engage  (a  person)  m 
affairs  which  encumber  and  hamper  or  embarrass, 
and  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  get  free  ;  =  EN 
TANGLE  v.  2.  Chiefly  re/7,  and  pass. ;  also,  to  em 
barrass,  confuse  (the  brain,  mind,  conscience,  etc.). 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxxix.  16  (MS.  U.)  Na  man  may 
wit  how  many  vices  ere  t>at  men  ere  tangild  with.  [A  8 
MSS. :  tangild,  -gyld,  -glyd,  -glid,  -gled,  -geled ;  2  earliest 
MSS.  tagild.]  —  Ibid.,  Abacuc  31  [see  TAGLE  ».].  15*6 
Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  63  b,  With  the  whiche  he  wyll 
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tangle  theyr  myndes  and  trouble  theyr  conscyences.  15*6 
TINDALE  i  Tim.  vi.  10  Coveteousnes. .,  which  whill  some 
lusted  after,  they . .  tanglyd  them  selves  with  many  sorowes. 
1530  PALSGR.  752/2,  I  am  tangled  in  busynesse,  and  can  nat 
tel  howe  to  wynde  me  out.  1561  NORTON  &  SACKV.  Gar. 
boduc  IV.  ii,  O  happie  wight,  that  suffres  not  the  snare  Of 
murderous  minde  to  tangle  him  in  bloode.  1577-87  HOLIN- 
SHED  Chron.  III.  1133/2  The  queenc  tangling  hir  selfe 
contrarie  to  promise  in  hir  husbands  quarrell.  1671  MILTON 
Samson  1665  Not  willingly,  but  tangl'd  in  the  fold  Of  dire 
necessity. 

2.  To  involve  in  material  things  that  surround 
or  wind  about,  so  as  to  hamper  and  obstruct ;  also, 
to  cover  or  wreathe  with  intertwined  growth  or 
with  something  that  obstructs.     Alsoyff. 

1506-11  SIR  R.  GUYLFORDE  I'ylgr.  (Camden)  60  We  were 
soo  tangled  in  among  the  sayde  deserte  yles  that  we  coude 
not  gelte  oute  frome  amonges  them.  1593  DRAYTON  Eclogues 
vi.  167  See  where  yon  little.. Lambe  of  mine  It  selfe  hath 
tangled  in  a  crawling  Breere.  1727  DE  FOE  Hist.  Appar. 
iv.  (1840)  44  But  hang. .upon  the  mere  thread,  and  choose 
to  hamper  and  tangle  themselves.  1829  SIR  W.  NAPIER 
Penins.  War  II.  265  He  could  not,  alone,  force  his  way  to 
Lisbon,.. through  a  country  tangled  with  rivers.  1853  G. 
JOHNSTON  Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bard.  I.  144  The  sloes  and  brush 
wood  that  tangle  the  brae.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xx. 
250  His  journal-entry  referring  to  the  23*,  while  tangled 
in  the  ice.  1867  LADY  HERBERT  Cradle  L.  x.  280  Beautiful 
gardens  . .  tangled  over  with  ipomeas  and  other  bright 
creepers.  1885  R.  BUCHANAN  Annan  Water  v,  The  hedges 
were  tangled  with  wild  rose  bushes. 

3.  To  catch  and  hold  fast  in  or  as  in  a  net  or 
snare  ;  to  entrap.     Chiefly,  in  early  use  always,^. 

1526  TINDALE  Matt.  xxii.  15  The  farises..toke  counsel! 
howe  they  myght  tangle  him  in  his  wordes.  —  i  Cor.  vii. 
35  This  speake  I.. not  to  tangle  you  in  a  snare:  but  for 
that  which  is  honest  and  comly  vnto  you.  I54°~x  ELYOT 
Image  of  Gov.  20  They  woorke  theyr  nette  so  finely,.. that 
in  one  meishe  or  other  he  shall  be  tangled.  1592  SHAKS. 
Ven.  It  Ad.  67  Looke  how  a  bird  lyes  tangled  in  a  net.  1593 
—  2  Hen.  VI.  u.  iv.  55  [They]  Haue  all  lym'd  Bushes  to 
betray  thy  Wings,  And  flye  thou  how  thou  canst,  they'le 
tangle  thee.  1635  BARRIFFE  Mil.  Discip.  i.  (1643)  5  They 
doe  but  tangle  themselves  in  their  owne  snares.  1806  J. 
GRAHAME  Birds  Scotl.  43  May  never  fowler's  snare  Tangle 
thy  struggling  foot. 

4.  To  intertwist  (threads,  branches,  or  the  like) 
complicatedly  or  confusedly  together ;  to  intertwist 
the  threads  or  parts  of  (a  thing)  in  this  way ;  to 
put  or  get  (a  long  thread  or  a  number  of  threads, 
etc.)  into  a  tangle.     Also^ff. 

1530  PALSGR.  752/2,  I  tangell  thynges  so  togyther  that 
they  can  nat  well  be  parted  a  sender. . .  You  have  tangled 
this  threde  so  that  it  is  marred.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heres- 
each's  Hrnb.  it.  (1586)  54  They  come  vp  as  it  weere  to  one 
roote,  and  tangled  together.  1665  Phil.  Trans.  I.  35  Those 
insects.. tangled  together  by  their  long  tailes.  1671  GREW 
A  nat.  Plants  iii.  App.  §9  As  we  are  wont  to  tangle  the 
Twigs  of  Trees  together  to  make  an  Arbour  Artificial. 
1850  SCORESBY  Checker's  Whalem.  Ada.  ix.  (1858)  117  As  the 
different  coils  run  from  the  tub,  they  sometimes,  when  not 
well  laid  down,  get '  foul '  or  tangled.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  xxii.  IV.  798  He  had  cut  the  knot  which  the  Congress 
had  only  twisted  and  tangled. 

5.  inlr.  for  refl.  To  be   or  become  tangled  or 
confusedly  intertwined.      In  quot.  1908,  to  have 
a  tangled  course,  to  twist  about  confusedly. 

1575  TURBERV.  Falconrie  175  The  falcon  bating  this  way 
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MILTON  Comus  181  The  blind  mazes  of  this  tangl'd  Wood. 
a  1717  PARNELL  Health  45,  I  lead  where  Stags  thro'  tangled 
Thickets  tread.  1750  SHENSTONE  Rural  Elegance  204  The 
tangled  vetch's  purple  bloom.  1808  SCOTT  Marm.  VI.  xvii, 
Oh  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave  When  first  we  practise 
to  deceive  I  1874  M.  CREIGHTON  Hist.  Ess.  i.  (1902)  20  The 
tangled  thread  of  Italian  politics. 

Tanglefoot  (tse-rjg'lfut),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  TANGLE 
v.1  +  FOOT  s/>.]  a.  adj.  That  tangles  or  entangles 
the  foot.  b.  sb.  That  which  tangles  or  entraps  the 
foot ;  spec.  U.  S.  slang,  an  intoxicating  beverage, 
esp.  whisky.  Also  attrib.  So  Ta'ngle-footed  a., 
having  tangled  feet,  stumbling. 

1860  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.,  Tangle-foot ,  one  of  the 
Western  figurative  terms  for  whiskey.  1871  Hartford 
Courant  ij  Mar.  (Farmer  Slang),  He  proceeded ..  toward 
a  neighboring  saloon  in  quest  of  tangle-foot.  1881  '  MARK 
TWAIN  'Innoc.  at  Home  ii,  He  could.. hold  more  tangle 
foot  whisky  without  spilling  it  than  any  man  in  seventeen 
counties.  1888  Voice  (N.  Y.)  27  Dec.,  [Stories]  of  this 
tanglefooted  variety,  which  trip  up  and  throw  themselves 
by  their  absurdity  and  self-contradiction.  1893  Chicago 
Advance  28  Sept.,  The  tangle.fbot  complications  in  which 
it  was  sure  to  involve  its  defenders.  1900  Daily  News 
ii  Apr.  3/2  The  poisonous  '  Cape  Smoke  ',  or  '  tanglefoot ', 
which  they  [soldiers]  get  in  too  great  abundance  out  here. 
1908  W.  R.  HEARST  in  Westm.  Gaz.  2  Oct.  5/1  The  deeper 
he  sinks  into  the  tangle-foot  of  corruption  and  contradiction. 

Tangle-leg(s  :  see  TANGLE  v.1  6. 

Tanglement  (tarrjg'lment).  [f.  TANGLE  f.1 
+  -MENT.]  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  tangled  ; 
an  instance  of  this  ;  a  tangle. 

1831  J.  WILSON  Unimore^  ii.  199  All  matted  thick  with 
i  briery  tanglement  Like  Indian  Jungle.  1879  J.  MORISON  in 
!  ExpositorlX..  122  A  little  tanglement  of  phraseology.  1892 
1  Chambers'*  Jrnl.  6  Aug.  508/2  We  lay  utterly  helpless  amidst 
[  this  tanglement  of  weeds. 

Tangier  (tse'rjgbj).  [f.  TANGLE  p.^t-M1.] 
j  One  who  or  that  which  tangles. 

£1520  M.  NISBET  N.  Test,  in  Scots,  Jos.  ii.  21  margin, 
Abraham  was  nocht  a  wayne  tangler  of  faith. 

Ta-nglesome,  a.  [f.  TANGLE  sb.-  or  z>.i  +  -SOME.] 
Full  of  tanglement,  tangled,  confused.  Also  dial. 
(see  quot.  1823). 

1823  E.  MOOR  Suffolk  Words  !,  Phr.,  Tanglesome,  dis 
contented — obstinate — fretful — not  essentially  different  from 
Tankersome.  1888  Engineer  LXV.  317  Thingsare  in  such  a 
tanglesome  condition. 

Ta'ngling,  vbl.  sbl  [f.  TANGLE  z/.1  +  -INO  '.] 
The  action  of  TANGLE  v.1 ;  complicated  or  con 
fused  intertwining  ;  complication ;  t  contention. 

(.71340:  see  TAGLE  v.]  1535  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  II. 
272  Which  had  bene  wele  forwardes  by  this  tyme,  yf  this 
wilful  tangeling  with  OConour  had  not  bene.  1538  in  Lett. 
Suppress,  Monasteries (Camden)  169  Many  leassesgrauntede 
oute  by  the  olde  prior, . .  with  muche  tangullyng  and  besines. 
rt  1633  AUSTIN  Medit.  (1635)  282  When  wee  thus  let  slip  these 
heavenly  Thred  Lines . .  wee  fall  to  tangling,  tying,  and  knit, 
ting.  1868  Rep.  U.  S.  Commissioner  Agric.  (1869)  289  The 
silk  skeins  are  tied  to  prevent  tangling. 

b.  concr.  pi.  Things  that  tangle  or  entangle. 
~  '  TURBERV.  Venerie  138  Me  thinkes  I  see  the  Toyle, 


ii,  my  nair  tangles.  1057  ™.  VAJLRS  siuitm  in  *MM»uiai  «t 
[dodder]  tangleth  about  it  like  a  net.  1713  J.  PETIVER  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XXVIII.  204  The  whole  Plant  is  clammy, 
and  its  branches  tangle  much.  1902  Westm.  Gaz.  3  Sept.  3/1 
Above  them  (graves]  tall  grass  grows  and  tangles,  as  if  it 
were  holding  them  together.  1908  Sat.  Rev.  26  Sept.  392/1 
She  wandered  . .  Down  lanes  that  tangled  through  the 
countryside. 

t  b.yf^f.  To  become  involved  in  contention.  06s. 

IS3S  -S''.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  II.  249  Perceyving  that 
thErTe  of  Ossorie  soo  stedfastely  and  ernestly  tanglid 
against  the  same  traictors.  1536  Ibid.  330  OConor  his  he 
that  now  moste  begynneth  newly  to  tangle  ageinst  the  army. 

6.  Comb,  of  the  verb-stem  with  an  object,  as 
tangle-leg(s,  that  which  tangles  the  legs  :  a  popu 
lar  name  of  an  American  shrub,  the  Hobble-bush, 
Viburnum  lantanoides ;  also  for  strong  beer  or 
spirits ;  cf.  TANGLEFOOT  b ;  tangle-toad,  a  name  for 
the  creeping  buttercup,  Ranunculus  ripens  (Eng. 
Dial.  Diet.). 

1860  BART-LETT  Diet.  Amer.  s.  v.  Hobble  Bush,  A  strag. 
gling  shrub,  also  called  Tangle-Legs  and  Wayfaring.  1880 
R.  JEFFERIES  Gt.  Estate  iv.  68  Some  more  '  tangle-legs  '— 
for  thus  they  called  the  strong  beer.  1882  SALA  Amer. 
Revisit.  (1885)  285  The  particular  kind  of  whiskey  known  as 
'  tangle-leg '. 

t  Ta-ngle,  v?  Obs.  [freq.  of  TANG  v? :  see 
-LE  3.]  inlr.  To  give  out  a  quick  succession  of 
ringing  sounds.  Cf.  TWANGLE,  TINKLE.  Hence 
t  Ta  ngling  vbl.  sb. 

c  1580  JEFFERIK  Bugbears  Epil.,  Song  ii.  in  Archiv  Stud, 
Nn.  Spr.  (1897),  With  janglynees,  with  banglynges,  with 
tanglynges,  A  sprityng  go  we !  a  165*  BROME  Queene's 
Exchange  u.  ii.  The  great  Bells  of  our  Town,  they  tingle 
they  tangle,  They  jingle  they  jangle,  the  Tenner  of  them 
goes  merrily. 

Tangled  (tae-rjg'ld),  ///.  a.  [f.  TANGLE  v.1  + 
•ED  '.]  Interlaced  or  intertwined  in  a  complicated 
and  confused  manner;  matted,  mixed  up  confus 
edly;  fig.  complicated,  intricate. 

1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  v.  i.  115  His  speech  was  like  a 
tangled  chaine  :  nothing  impaired,  but  all  disordered.  1634 


r:as,   tanghngs    about    cmckins    teete.     1904   iJai, 
News  26  Nov.  6, 8  Clinging  tanglings  of  the  thorny  briar. 

Tangling,  vbl.  sb.'*  :  see  TANGLE  v* 

Ta'ngling,  ppl.  a.  [f.  TANGLE  v.1  +  -ING  2.] 
That  tangles,  in  various  senses  of  the  verb. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Ps.  xxv,  x,  This  Lord . .  will  set  free  My  feet 
from  tangling  net.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  IV.  176  The  under 
growth  Of  shrubs  and  tangling  bushes.  1756  H.  JONES  Earl 
of  Essex  17  Amidst  thy  tangling  snares  involv'd.  1801 
BLOOMFIELD  Rural  T.,  Walter*,  Jane  115  When  to  these 
tangling  thoughts  I've  been  resigned. 

Hence  Ta-nglingly  adv.,  in  a  tangling  manner. 

1847  in  WEBSTER. 

Tangly  (ts-qgli),  a.i  [f.  TANGLE  rf^  +  'T.] 
Strewn  with,  full  of,  or  consisting  of  tangle. 

1762-9  FALCONER  Shipwr.  m.  777  Helplessj  on  the  tangly 
beach  he  lay.  a  1851  Mom  Old  Seaport  iii,  Far  beneath 
the  surf  upheaved  The  sea-weed's  tangly  arms. 

Ta-ngly,  «-2  [f-  TANGLE  sb?  +  -T.]  Abound 
ing  in  tangles ;  tangled. 

1813  J.  C.  HOBHOUSE  Journey  (ed.  2)  655  A  tangly  flat, 
overrun  with  low  shrubs.  1887  C.  L.  PIRKIS  Dateless  Bar. 
gain  I.  ii.  44  More  limp  and  tangly  than  a  skein  of  silk. 
1899  Westm.  Got.  12  June  1/3  Plunge  in  the  jungle's  tangly 

growth. 

Ta'ngly,  a-3  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [f.  TANGLK 
j*.3  +  -Y7|  Long  and  limp,  or  flaccid;  feeble, 
flabby ;  =  TANGLE  a. 

1811  P.  FORBES  Poems  57  (E.D.D.)  Tanglie  taperin'  tails. 
1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Glass.,  Tangling  or  Tangly,  untidy 
in  aress,  ragged  or  hanging  in  shreds.  '  A  lang  tangly 
lass  ',  having  the  well-known  meaning  of '  long  and  lazy  . 
1904  E.  Dial.  Diet.  s.  v.,  (N.  Yks.)  He's  a  great  tangly  lad. 

Tango,  var.  TANGA,  East  Indian  coin. 

Tangram  (trc'ngram).  [Origin  obscure :  second 
element  app.  -GRAM.]  The  name  given  to  a  Chi 
nese  geometrical  puzzle  consisting  of  a  square  dis 
sected  into  five  triangles,  a  square,  and  a  rhomboid, 
which  can  be  combined  so  as  to  make  two  equal 
squares,  and  also  so  as  to  form  several  hundred 
figures,  having  a  rude  resemblance  to  houses,  boats, 
bottles,  glasses,  urns,  birds,  beasts,  men,  etc. 

(The  Chinese  name  is  Ck'i  ch'iao  fu  'seven  ingenious 
plan '.  The  name  tangram  seems  to  have  been  given  in 
England,  or  perhaps  in  U.S.  but  some  have  conjectured 
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for  the  first  element  Chinese  fan  '  to  extend ',  or  t'ang 
commonly  used  in  Canton  for  '  Chinese  '.  Others  have  con- 
jectured  Tan  to  be  the  name  of  the  inventor  ;  but  no  such 
person  is  known  to  Chinese  scholars.) 

1864  WKBSTER,  Tangram,  a  Chinese  toy  made  by  cutting 
a  square  of  thin  wood,  or  [the  like]  into  seven  pieces.  1874 
[see  PUZZLE  sb.  3  b].  1908  H.  E.  DUDENEY  Tales  -with 
Tangrams  in  Strand  Mag .  Nov.  581  It  is  probable  that 
Tangrams  were  originally  designed  not  as  a  pastime,  but  as 
a  means  of  instruction. ..  Professor  Max  Miiller  said  that 
'  the  science  of  Tangrams  gave  evidence  of  a  higher  state  of 
civilization  than  now  exists  in  China  '. 

Tangs,  northern  and  Sc.  form  of  TONGS.  Tangue, 
obs.  f.  TANG st>.1  and4.  Tanguin:  see  TANGHIN. 
Tangun,  var.  TANGHAN,  Tibetan  horse. 

t  Tangyl,  a.  Obs.     (See  quot.) 

c  1440  I'romp.  Pan:  (E.E.T.S.)  473  Tangyl  \v.r.  tanggyl), 
or  froward  and  angry,  bilosus. . ,  jffctleus. 

Tan-house,     [f-  TAN  v.  and  si.'1  +  HOUSE.] 

1.  A  building  in  which  tanning  is  carried  on. 
14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  585/7  Frunitoriiim,  a  tanhotia. 

1519  Act  21  Hen.  VIII,  c.  13  §  32  Be  it  enacted.. That  no 
Spiritual  Person. .have. .any  Manner  of  Tan-house.  1626 
Knaresb.  Wills  (Surtecs)  102  All  the  barke  ill  the  tann 
house . .  all  the  tubbes  and  seasterans  in  the  Unhouse.  1791- 
1823  D'IsRAELl  Cur.  Lit.,  Bibliomania,  I  [Bruyere]  as 
little. .care  to  visit  the  tan-house,  which  he  calls  his  library. 

2.  [f.  TAN  sby\    A  building  for  storing  tan-bark. 
1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Tan-house,  a  deposit  place 

for  tanners'  bark. 

II  Tania,  tauier,  tannier  (ta-nya,  te-nyai). 
[a.  Tnpi  tana,  taya,  Carib  laya.}  A  species  of 
Caladium  or  Xanthosoma  (X.  sagitlifolium),  N.O. 
Aracex,  cultivated  in  Brazil,  the  West  Indies,  and 
tropical  Africa,  for  its  farinaceous  tuberous  root; 
it  is  closely  allied  to  the  EDDOES. 

[1625  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  IV.  1310  There  are  certaine 
Taiaobas,  that  are  like  Cabiges.]  1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica 
332  The  purple  Cocco  and  Tannier.  1766  J.  BAKTRAM  Jrnl. 
10  Feb.,  in  W.  Stork  Ace.  E.  I-lorida  (1790)  32  Breakfasted 
on  a  mess  of  tanniers,  a  species  of  eddo.  1792  MAR.  Ri UDELL 
Voy.  Madeira  84  The  arum  virginiana,  or  tannier,  and  the 
arum  esculentum,  or  eildoe,  are  two  excellent  farinaceous 
vegetables.  1871  KINGSLEY  At  Last  vi,  His  patch  of  pro- 
vision-ground,  .gives  him.. yam,  tania,  cassava,  and  fruit 
too.  1898  L.  CKOOKALL  Brit.  Guiana  vi.  83  Then  there  are 
white  yams  and  buck  yams,..tannias  and  eddoes. 

Tanin,  obs.  form  of  TANNIN. 

Tanist  (tarnist).  Anc.  Irish  and  Gaelic  Law. 
Also6taniste,tanistih,taneat,taynist,  gtanaist; 
cf.  TANISTEB.  fad.  Irish  and  Gael,  tdnaiste,  Olr. 
tanaise,  -aiste,  anything  parallel  or  second  to 
another;  the  next  heir  to  an  estate.]  The  successor 
apparent  to  a  Celtic  chief,  usually  the  most  vigorous 
adult  of  his  kin,  elected  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
chief:  see  TAMSTKY. 

1538  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  III.  56  Murghe  Obreene,  the 
said  Obrenes  broder,  being  the  tanest,  or  successour  to 
Obreene.  1543  Ibid.  481  He  have  restored  this,  berer,  his 
eldist  brother,  to  the  office  or  rombe  of  Taniste.  1596 
SPENSER  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  612/1  The  Tanistih  hath 
also  a  share  of  the  countrey  allotted  unto  him.  1646  SIR  J. 
TEMPLE  Irish  Retell.  9  note.  In  every  Irish  country  there 
was  a  Lord  or  Chieftain,  and  a  Tanibt,  who  was  his  successor 
apparent. . .  He  that  was  most  active,  of  greatest  power,  and 
had  most  followers,  alwayes  caused  himself  to  be  chosen 
Tanist.  1761-1  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  (1806)  III.  xlvi.  690  The 
chieftains  and  the  tanists,  though  drawn  from  the  principal 
families,  were  not  hereditary,  but  were  established  by  elec 
tion,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  by  force  and  violence.  1813 
SCOTT  Rokeby  iv.  vi,  The  Tanist  he  to  great  O'Neale.  1861 
PEARSON  Early  f,  Mid.  Ages  Eng.  xxx.  373  Any  one  of  the 
reigning  family  might  succeed  the  chief.  The  heir-apparent 
was  nominated  by  election  among  the  tribe  in  the  chief's 
lifetime,  and  called  '  tanist '. 

b.  Camli., as  tanist-abbot  (see  quot.);  tanist- 
stone,  a  name  given  to  some  large  monoliths, 
popularly  supposed  to  mark  the  spot  where  tanists 
were  formerly  elected. 

a  1627  C.  MAGEOGHECAN  tr.  Ann.  Clonmacnois  147  He 
was  called  in  Irish  tanaise  abbaid,  tanist  [///.  second]  of  the 
abbot,  or  seenab  [  =  secundus  abbas],  in  anglo-irish,  tanisl- 
abbot.  1831  D.  WILSON  Preh.  Ami.  (1863)  I.  v.  140  The 
Tanist-Stones,  where  the  new  chief  or  king  was  elected. 
1885  Blackvi.  Mag.  July  116/1  In  Scotland,  Tanist  stones. . 
have  been  frequently  found. 

Hence  Ta-nlstshlp,  the  office  or  dignity  of  a 
tanist.  So  Tani'stio  a.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  pro 
ceeding  by  the  system  of  tanistry. 

1585  in  Hardiman  O'Flaherty's  lar-C  ^naught  (1846)  313 
That  the.. titles  of  captayneships,  taynistships. .  be  utterhe 
abollyshed.  1590  SIR  J.  PERROT  in  CarCK  MSS.  (1869)  28 
The  captainries  and  tanistships.  «88x  Athenaeum  29  Jan. 
157/3  The  ancient  earldoms  were  not  partible,  and  the 
succession  was  tanistic. 

tTa'nister.  Obs.  rare— l.  [ad.  Irish  and  Gael. 
tanaistcar,  1.  tanaisle  (see  prec.)  +  fhear  man.]  = 

prec. 

i6i»  DAVIKS  Why  Ireland,  etc.  (1787)  182  For  every  theft 
under  fourteen  pence,  a  fine  of  five  marks  should  be  paid  I 
forty-six  shillings  and  eight  pence  to  the  Captain,  and 
twenty  shillings  to  the  Tanister. 

Tanistry  (tie-nistri).  Anc.  Irish  and  Gaelic 
Law.  Also  6  -latrye,  7  -estry,  7-8  thanistry. 
[f.  TANIST  +  -RT.]  A  system  of  life-tenure  among 
the  ancient  Irish  and  Gaels,  whereby  the  succession 
to  an  estate  or  dignity  was  conferred  by  election 
upon  the  '  eldest  and  worthiest '  among  the  surviv 
ing  kinsmen  of  the  deceased  lord. 
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water,  oil,  or  other  liquids  in  large  quantities. 

1690  DRYDEN  Don  Sebast.  H.  ii,  Here's  plentiful  provision 
for  you,  Rascal,  sallating  in  the  Garden,  and  water  in  the 
tanck.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Tank,..*  Cistern  to  keep  Water  in. 
1835  SIR  J.  Ross  Narr.  ind  Voy.  xxiv.  234  The  ice  in  the 
tanks  was  this  day  reduced.  1837  GORING  &  PRITCHARD 
Microgr.  197  The  stop-cocks.  .being  opened,  the  water  from 
the  tank  will  flow  freely  into  the  vessels  O  and  H.  1869 
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called  a  saddle-tank)  which  rests  on  the  top  of  the  boiler. 
Mty.\\MoyDMiniKfGloss.,Tank,z  subterranean  reservoir 
into  which  a  pump  delivers  water  for  another  pump  to 
raise.  1891  New  York  Tribune  17  Oct.  12/3  (Funk)  The  gas 
tank  was  fifty  feet  in  diameter. 

3.  Short  for  tank-engine,  -steamer,  etc. 

189!  Daily  News  23  Sept.  3/3  They  were  picked  up  in  a 
>ery  exhausted  condition  by  a  German  oil  tank  from  New 
York  to  Rotterdam.  1903  Weitm.  Gaz.  3,  Dec.  3/2  Trains 
hauled.. by  a  mammoth  tank. 


TANK, 

1596  SPENSER  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  611/2  All  the  Irish 
doe  hold  theyr  landes  by  Tanistrye.  a  1604  HANMER  Chron. 
IreL  (1633)  *7  The  two  sonnes  were  put  beside,  and  the 
eldest  of  the  sept  (after  the  Irish  Tanistrie)  tooke  place. 
i6iy  MORYSON  I  tin.  II.  6  The  Irish  Law  of  Tanistry  (by 
which  a  man  is  preferred  to  a  boy,  and  the  Vncle  to  that 
Nephew  whose  Grandfather  ouerliues  the  Father,  and 
commonly  the  most  actiue  Knaue,  not  the  next  Heire,  is 
chosen).  1663  SIR  R.  GORDON  Gffvt.  Scotl.  in  Macfarlane's 
Geogr.  Collect.  (S.H.S.)  II.  391  The  law  of  Tanistrie  wes 
that  a  Prince  dying  and  leaving  behind  him  children  in 
minority.. the  neerest  male  of  the  blood  royall .. tooke  the 
government  upon  him.  1778  Phil.  Sun1.  S.  Irel.  396  Him 
they  called  Thanist,  and  the  Custom  Thanistry.  1817  HAL- 
tAM  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  III.  xviii.  344  The  law  of  tanistry, 
of  which  the  principle  is  defined  to  be  that  the  demesne 
lands  and  dignity  of  chieftainship  descended  to  the  eldest 
And  mostworthyof  thesame  blood.  1904  Times, Lit .  Supp. 
22  July  229/1  Despite  tanistry.. Scotland  managed  to  have 
real  Monarchs  when  Ireland  had  none. 

b.  The  office  of  a  tanist(=  GzK\.tanaisteackd). 
1813  SCOTT  Rokeby  iv.  vi,  Against  St.  George's  cross  blazed 
high  The  banners  of  his  Tanistr}'. 
Tanja,  var.  TANGA,  East  Indian  coin. 
Tanjib :  see  TANZIB. 

Tank  (tserjk),  sbJ-  Forms  :  7  tanke,  tanque, 
tancke,  tanek,  7-  tank.  -[In  sense  I,  perh. 
immediately  from  an  Indian  vernacular  :  cf.  Guz. 
tankh  an  underground  reservoir  for  water  (Shake- 
spear),  tanki  a  reservoir  of  water,  a  small  well 
(Wilson);  Marathi  tankeit,  taken,  a  reservoir  of 
water,  a  tank  (Wilson) ;  tanka  a  cistern  of  stone 
inside  a  house,  etc.,  a  reservoir  for  rain-water: 
words  which  some  would  connect  with  Skr.  tadaga 
pond,  lake,  pool ;  others  think  that  they  are  all 
derived  from  Pg.  tanque  pond  =  Sp.  estanque,  F. 
c.tang:—]u.  stagnant  pond,  pool,  with  which  at 
least  the  Indian  words  were  identified  by  the 
Portuguese,  who  even  in  the  Roteiro  de  Vasco  da 
Gama  and  through  the  i6th  c.  applied  tanque  to 
the  Indian  reservoirs,  called  also  in  Fr.  estang 
(Pyrard  de  Laval  c  1610).  The  i?th  c.  Eng.  forms 
tanque  and  tanke  appear  to  be  taken  from  the 
Pg. ;  tanck ,  tank,  on  the  other  hand,  with  It.  tancho 
(Varthema  1510),  may  have  been  from  Guz.  tankh. 
As  to  the  Eng.  use  in  senses  I  b  and  2,  it  is  not 
clear  whether  this  came  from  Anglo-Indian  usage, 
or  was  immediately  related  to  Pg.  tanque.  It 
could  scarcely  arise  out  of  earlier  Eng.  or  Sc.  stank 
'pond,  fish-pond,  stagnant  pool,  ditch',  since  this 
never  in  sense  approached  that  of  tank.'] 

1.  In  India,  A  pool  or  lake,  or  an  artificial  reser 
voir  or  cistern,  used  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  and 
as  a  storage-place  for  drinking-water. 

<:i6i6  TERRY  Voy.  E.  Ind.  (1655)  105  Besides  their  Rivers, 
..they  have  many  Ponds,  which  they  call  Tanques,.  .fill'd 
with  water  when  that  abundance  of  Rain  fals.  1634  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Trav.  51  Tancks  or  couered  ponds  of  water,  fild 
by  the  beneficiall  raines,  for  the  vse  and  drink  of  Trauellers. 
1638  W.  BRUTON  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1807)  V.  50  (Y.)  A  very 
fmre  Tanke, .  .a  square  pit  paved  with  gray  marble.  1698 
FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  !,  P.  159  Oblong  stone  Tank. . .  In  this 
all  of  both  Sexes  Wash  (this  Solemnity  being  called  the 
7*.try,  or  Washing).  1799  SIR  T.  MUNRO  in  G.  R.  Gleig 
Life  (1830)  I.  iv.  241  One  crop  under  a  tank,  in  Mysore  or  the 
Carnatic,  yields  more  than  three  here.  £1813  MRS.  SHER 
WOOD  Stories  Ch.  Calech.  xxiv.  (1873)  258  Near  to  the  ' 
mosque  were  many  trees,  and  a  stone  tank,  full  of  clear  water.  I 
1877  G.  CHESNEY^  in  i^th  Cent.  Nov.  610  The  greater  part  I 
of  the  irrigation  in  southern  India  is  effected  by  means  of 
tanks.  ..These  tanks  in  fact  resemble  the  reservoirs  for 
water-works  now  to  be  found  in  most  parts  of  England...  ' 
Artificial  lakes., they  more  properly  deserve  to  be  called 
1886  Daily  Tel.  16  Jan.  (Cassell),  The  tank  covers  seventy- 
two  acres,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  India. 

b.  A  natural  pool  or  pond;    a   'stank',   dial. 
and  U.S.     (Quot.  1678  perh.  belongs  to  i.) 

1678  PHILLIPS  (cd.  4),  Tank,  (old  word)  a  little  Pool  or  Pond.    I 
1825  BROCKETT  jV.  C.  Words,  Tank,  a  piece  of  deep  water     i 
natural  as  well  as  artificial.     1867  LADY  HERBERT  Cradle 
L.  vii.  169  They  took  a  walk . .  to  the  '  Pool  of  David ',  a    ' 
square  tank  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  full  of  rain  water. 
1890  Amer.  Antiquarian  July  201  Here  and  there  great 
hollows  filled  with   rain-water.     These   places  are   called 

tanks   by  the  ranchmen.    1896  Dialect  Notes  (Amer.)  I.  426 
'  L.D.D.)  Drive  your  horse  into  the  tank. 

2.  An  artificial  receptacle,  usually  rectangular  or 
cylindrical  and  often  of  plate-iron,  used  for  storing 
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4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  tank-head,  -maker, 
-room,  -sinker,  -storage,  -top,  -work ;  tank-like 
adj.;  spec,  in  sense  I,  as  tank-cultivation,  -sill, 
-system,  -water;  tank-watered  adj.;  in  sense  2, 
constructed  as  or  fitted  with  a  tank  for  conveying 
liquids,  etc.,  esp.  mineral  oils  in  bulk,  as  tank- 
barge,  -boat,  -car,  -steamer,  -train,  -truck,  -van, 
-vessel,  -wagon ;  tank-engine,  a  railway  engine 
which  carries  the  fuel  and  water  receptacles  on  its 
own  framing  and  not  in  a  separate  tender ;  tank- 
furnace,  a  glass-making  furnace  furnished  with 
a  tank  (Cent.  Diet.  1891);  tank-iron,  plate-iron 
of  a  thickness  suitable  for  making  tanks ;  tank- 
locomotive  (JJ.  S.)  =  tank-engine;  tank-man, 
tank-pipe  :  see  quots. ;  tank-plate  =  tank-iron  ; 
tank-runner,  the  pheasant-tailed  Jacana,  or 
Water-pheasant,  Hydrophasianus  chirurgus,  of 
India  and  Ceylon,  so  called  from  its  ability  to  run 
over  floating  lotus-leaves,  etc. ;  tank-station, 
a  station  or  place  where  a  tank  or  tanks  are  pro 
vided,  e.g.  on  a  railway  for  supplying  water  to 
the  engines  or  for  storing  oil,  in  a  mine  for  storing 
water ;  tank-valve  :  see  quot.  ;  tank-waste,  the 
insoluble  sediment  from  the  dissolving  tanks  in 
alkali  works ;  tank-worm,  a  nematoid  worm 
inhabiting  the  mud  of  Indian  tanks,  and  believed 
to  be  the  young  of  the  guinea  worm. 

1894  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  * Tank-barges, . .  used 
specially  for  conveying  tar  and  oil  in  bulk  in  large  tanks 
fitted  or  built  in  the  barges.  1889  Daily  Wmus  2  Jan.  2/4 
The. .recent  explosion  of  a  "tank-boat  near  Calais.  1874 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  457/2  "Tank-car.  1877  Ibid.,  Tank, 
car,  a  large  tank  mounted  on  a  platform-truck  for  carrying 
petroleum  or  other  liquid.  1904  Daily  Chron.  23  Mar.  7/3 
The  railway  provides  tank  cars  and  tank  stations  along  its 
route  for  Russian  oil  only.  1875  Madras  Revenue  Board 
Rep.,  The  "tank  cultivation  suffered  most.  1850  Pract, 
Mech.  Jrnl.  III.  33  The  centre  of  the  boiler. .is  3^  inches 
lower  in  the  "tank  engine.  1864  WEBSTER,  Tank  engine. 
902  Westm.  Gaz.  4  July  12/1  A  tank-engine  of  absolutely 
novel  type  and  colossal  dimensions.  1895  Funk's  Standard 
Diet.,  *Tfiitk-head,  the  head  or  end  of  a  metal  tank.  1864 
WEBSTER,  "Tank-iron.  1897  Daily  News  18  June  8/4 
Round  in  shape,  but  flat  and  "tank-like  on  the  top.  1903 
Westm.  Gaz.  21  May  1/3  It  consisted  of  three  terraces  and 
a  tank-like  pond  on  the  basement  floor.  1877  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech:,  *Tank-locontotive,..onz  having  a  tank  or 
tanks  enabling  it  to  carry  a  supply  of  water  sufficient  for  its 
own  consumption  without  a  tender.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet, 
Trade,  *  Tank-maker,  a  manufacturer  of  iron  cisterns  for 
ships,  or  of  slate,  or  well-secured  plank  cisterns  on  shore. 
1909  Westm.  Gaz.  21  May  4/1  The  tank-makers  in  Germany 
cannot  buy  their  raw  material  from  abroad.  1891  Labour 
Commission  Gloss.,  *  Tank-men,  men  employed  in  large 
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'Tank-plates  are  quoted  ;£6  IDS,  and  rods  .£7.  1901  Scots 
man  2  Mar.  9/1  The  circulation  of  sea-water  in  the  *tank- 
room  [of  the  zoological  station],  1905  A.  ANDREW  Ind. 
Problems  ii.  51  In  most  places  "tank  silt  can  be  got.  This  is 
a  valuable  manure.  1900  H.  LAWSON  On  Track  37  liush- 
fencers,  "tank-sinkers,  rough  carpenters,  &c. — were  finish 
ing  the  third  and  last  culvert  of  their  contract.  1889  Daily 
News  2  Jan.  2/4  The  "tank  steamer  Oka.. represents  the 
advance  so  far  made  towards  perfection  in  the  building  of 
ships  designed  for  the  carriage  of  [petroleum],  1902  S. 
SMITH  Life-Work  xxii.  214  In  Southern  India  the  "tank 
system  prevails.  1900  Engineering  Mag.  XIX,  678  The 
margin  plates  of  the  "tank  top  are  put  on,  and  the  tank-top 
plating  itself.  1901  Munseys  Mag.  XXV.  749/1  Racks  for 
the  loading  of  "tank  trains.  1904  Blackai.  Mag.  May  609/1 
A  crowd  of  Wadaruma  women.. rushed  out  to  fill  their 
gourds  from  the  "tank-truck  behind  the  engine.  1877 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  ^Tank-valve,  (Railway  Engineering) 
a  form  of  valve  used  in  locomotive  water-supply  tanks,  for 
admitting  water  to  the  discharge-pipe.  1887  Daily  Nmis 
27  July  6/3  The  commoner  fish  brought  in  "tank  vans  was 
sold  by  the  consignees  from  the  vans.  1877  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.,  'Tank-vessel.  £1890  Nature,  Disasters  during  the 
discharge  of  cargoes  from  tank-vessels.  1886  Pall  Mall  G. 
10  June  14/1  [He]  has  invented  a  system  of  delivering  oil  in 
bulk  by  means  of  a  street  "tank- waggon.  1889  [bid.  3  Aug. 
7/1  A  new  process  for  the  manufacture  of  soda. .recovers 
the  sulphur  of  the  "tank  waste.  1905  A.  ANDREW  f,,d. 


treme  probability  that  these  'tank-worms  are'  the  origin  of 
the  guinea-worm. 


. :,  «5.2  Herb.  Obs.  [ME.  tanke ;  origin 

obscure.]  The  Wild  Carrot ;  according  to  Gerarde, 
the  Wild  Parsnip. 

a  1400-50  Stockh.  Med.  MS.  181  Bryddys  neste  or  tanke  : 
daucus  asminus.  Hid.  182  pe  lesse  tank :  daucus  crelicus. 
14..  MS.  Arundel  272,  If.  46  (Halliw.)  Brydswete  or  tank. 
Hit  hath  leves  like  to  hemlok.  and  a  quite  flower.  1597 
GERARDE  Herbal  App.,  Tanke  is  wild  Parsnep. 

tTank,  s6.3  06s.  Erroneously  shortened  from 
copped  tank :  see  COPINTANK. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  it.  55/2  Like  long  Hatters 
Blocks,  or  capped  tanks,  i.  e.  Hats  with  Brims.  Ibid.  in. 
271/1  A  Womans  Head  couped..on  her  Head  a  Capped 
Tank  Embowed,  and  Tied  under  her  Chin.  Ibid.  395/2 
Mens  heads  are . .  covered  with  . .  Caps,  Cowles,  Tanices, 
Morions,  Insulas,  Hats  and  Hoods. 

Tank,  sb*  rare-".  =TANG^.I 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Tax*,.. the  end  of  a  file,  etc. 
inserted  in  a  socket. 

||  Tank,  st.s  [Cf.  TANGA.]   (See  quots.) 

1698    FRVER  Ace.   E.  India  <J-  P.  206  (jewel  weights) 


i  Miscall  is  i  Tank.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Tank 
..a  small  Indian  dry-measure,  averaging  240  grains  in 
weight ;  a  Bombay  weight  for  pearls,  of  72  grains. 

Tank,  rf.6  dial.     In  7  tauok.     [Echoic.]     '  A 
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blow,  a  knock'  (E.D.D.). 

1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  30  The  Operators  in  Iron,  .are  all 

awakened  with  a  little  blow  (or  tanck)  upon  a  pair  of  their 

1    tongues  (which  is  the  common  means  they  use  for  that  pur 

pose).     [1904  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet,  from  Yorksh.  to  North- 

ampton  and  Worcestersh.] 

Tank,  v.    [f.  TANK  rf.i] 

1.  trans.  To  lift  or  measure  in  a  tank. 

1886  Sci.  Amer.  Suppl.  9130  If  this  [water]  can  be  tanked 
or  weighed,  no  material  error  should  occur.  1890  Colliery 
Advert.,  The  water  pumped  or  tanked  out. 

2.  To  store  or  preserve  in  a  tank. 

1900  Lancet  22  Sept.  873/2  Sailors..  who  have  had  todrink 
tanked  and  often  impure  water. 

3.  To  treat  in  a  tank  or  tanks. 

1891  Cent.  Diet.,  Tanking,  the  operation  or  method  of 
treating  in  tanks,  as  fish  for  the  extraction  of  oil,  by  boil 
ing,  settling,  etc. 

4.  To  immerse  in  a  tank  ;   to  duck.  dial. 

1863  READE  Hard  Cash  xxxviii.  III.  68  They  tanked  her 
cruel,  they  did;  and  kept  her  under  water  till  she  was  nigh  gone. 

II  Tanka  (tae-rjka).  Also  tankia,  tanchia.  [f. 
Chinese  tan,  lit.  '  egg  ',  +  Cantonese  ka,  in  South 
Mandarin  kia,  North  Mandarin  Ma,  family, 
people.]  The  boat-population  of  Canton,  who 
live  entirely  on  the  boats  by  which  they  earn  their 
living  :  they  are  descendants  of  some  aboriginal 
tribe  of  which  Tan  was  apparently  the  name.  Tanka 
boat,  a  boat  of  the  kind  in  which  these  people  live. 

1839  Chinese  Repository  VII.  506  The  small  boats  o 
lanka  women  are  never  without  this  appendage.  1848 
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S.  W.  WILLIAMS  Middle  Kingd.  I.  vii.  321  The  tankia,  or 
boat-people,  at  Canton  form  a  class  in  some  respects 
beneath  the  other  portions  of  the  community.  Ibid.  II.  xiii. 
23  A  large  part  of  the  boats  at  Canton  are  tankia  boats, 
about  25  feet  long,  containing  only  one  room,  and  covered 
with  movable  mats,  so  contrived  as  to  cover  the  whole 
vessel ;  they  are  usually  rowed  by  women.  1909  Westm, 
Gaz.  23  Mar.  5/2  The  Tankas,  numbering  perhaps  50,000  in 
all,  gain  their  livelihood  by  ferrying  people  to  and  fro  on  the 
broad  river  with  its  creeks. 

Tanka,  var.  TANGA,  East  Indian  ctin. 

Ta-nkage  (-edj).    [f.  TANK  sb\  or  v.  +  -AGE.] 

1.  Tanks  collectively;  a  provision  or  system  of 
storage-tanks,  sometimes  with  special  reference  to 
its  capacity.     Also  attrib. 

1866  J.  E.  H.  SKINNER  After  the  Storm  I.  xvii.  226  There 
was  more  fencing  in  and  a  greater  .show  of  tankage  about 
the  wells  at  Pithole  Run.  ..Huge  tanks,  like  brewers'  vats 
surrounded  '  54'.  1883  Century  Mag.  XXVI.  332  A  tankage 
capacity  of  over  thirty  millions  of  barrels.  1802  Daily 
News  21  July  2/3  The  Baltimore  Electric  Refining  Com. 
pany.  .has  already  contracted  to  double  its  tankage.  1893 
Westm.  Gaz.  27  Mar.  6/1  The  Russian  firms  have  an  exten 
sive  tankage  system  in  England.  1904  Daily  Chron.  2  June 
7/5  A  depot. .will  be  secured. .for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
several  big  tankages,  warehouses,  and  the  necessary  plant 
for  the  unloading  of  the  company's  own  tank  steamers. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  storing  liquid  in  tanks  ; 
the  price  charged  for  this.          1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

3.  The  residue  from  tanks  in  which  fat,  etc.  has 
been  rendered,  used  as  a  coarse  food,  and  as  manure. 

1886  Sci.  Amer.  LV.  149  A  new  drier  adapted  for  drying 
..tankage, sewage,  clay, fertilizers,  etc.  1887  F.  H.  STORER 
Agric.  (1892)  I.  xiv.  388  Under  the  name  of  tankage,  a 
kind  of  flesh. meal  is  prepared  in  this  country  [U.S.]  from 
the  refuse  meat,  entrails,  and  other  offal  that  accumulate  in 
slaughter-houses.  1898  Engineering  Mag.  XVI.  128/1  The 
receiving  tanks,.. each  receiving  the  cooked  garbage,  called 
tankage,  from  four  digesters. 

Tankard  (tce-nkajd).  Also  4-5  (8)  tancard, 
5-7  -kerd,  6  -(c)karde,  -ckerd,  Sc.  -kert,  J  (9 
Sc.}  tanker.  [  =  MDn.,  Du.  tanckaert  =kitte,  L. 
obba,  can t/iarus(  =  sense  2  below), (Kilian);  alsoF. 
tanquart,-p\.  tanquars ;  (Rabelais).  Ulterior  history 
unknown  :  ? transposition  ol*kantar(il,  fantharus.] 

•)•  1.  A  large  open  tub-like  vessel,  usually  of  wood 
hooped  with  iron,  etc.  (sometimes  of  leather); 
spec,  such, a  vessel  used  for  carrying  water,  etc.; 
often  used  to  render  L.  amphora.  Obs. 

1310  Ace.  E.rors.  T.  Bf>.  of  Exeter  (Camden)  10  De  iijs. 
de  xij  tancardis  ferro  ligatis  debilibus.  1341-2  Ely  Sacr. 
Rolls  (1907)  II.  118  In  ligatura  unius  tankard  cum  ferro. 
1352  Ace.  Excheq.  Q.  R.  (Bundle  20  No.  27  Publ.  Rec. 
Office),  Pro  quadam  [sic]  magno  vase  . .  vocato  '  tankard  ' 
1382  WYCLIF  Zcch.  v.  6  This  is  an  amfer  \gha  or  a  vessel 
that  sum  men  clepen  a  tankard]  goynge  out.  c  1440  Promt 
Parv.  486/2  Tankard,  amphora,  c  1475  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.. 
Wiilcker  771/31  Hec  amp/urra,  a  tancard.  1551-2  Act  5  ,5-  6 
Edw.  VI,  c.  15!  2  Such  as  make  Males,.  .Leather  Pottes, 
Tanckardes,  Barehides  or  any  other  Wares  of  Leather.  1573- 
80  BAHETX&).  T  56  A  Tankerd  of  nine  gallons,  amphora. 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xxi.  (Roxb.)  253/2  He  beareth 
Vert,  a  Dary  womans  Tankerds,  or  Milk  Tankerds,  or  two 
Tankerds  of  Milk. 

2.  A  drinking-vessel,  formerly  made  of  wooden 
staves  and  hooped;  now  esp.  a  tall  one-handled 
jug  or  mug,  usually  of  pewter,  sometimes  with  a  lid : 
used  chiefly  for  drinking  beer. 

1485  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  K//(,8o6)  51  Drynkyng  bolles  of 
tree. .xx,  Tankerdes-.viij.  1495  [bid.  260  Tankardes  of  a 
galon  apece.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  in.  viii.  30  A  mekle 
tankert  [L.  magnum  era/era]  with  wyne  fillit  to  the  throt. 
1515  BARCLAY  Kgloges  iv.  (1570)  C  vj/i  Talke  he  of  tankarde, 
or  of  his  boxe  of  tarre.  1530  PALSGR.  279/1  Tankard  a 


TANKARD-BEARER. 

vessell,  brocg,  Pot,  broc.  1566  Eng.  Ch.  Furniture  (Pea- 
cock)  91  A  penny  tanckerd  of  wood.  1601  F.  TATE  Househ. 
Ord.  Ediv.  //,  §  47  (1876)  29  Thei  shal  wash  the  tankers, 
cups,  and  al  manner  of  vessel  which  thei  have  custody 
of.  1710  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.  H.S.)  III.  99  Charlett  then 
order'd  a  Tankard  of  Ale  to  be  fetch'd.  1819  WORDSW. 
Waggoner  n.  58  What  tankards  foaming  from  the  tap. 
What  store  of  cakes  in  every  lap.  1873  '  OUIDA  '  Pascarel 
I.  53,  I  have  seen  a  good  many  of  our  people  with  their 
noses  buried  in  the  tankards. 

b.  transf.  in  COOL  TANKAKD,  q.  v. 

3.  Applied  to  a  sheep-bell,  from  its  shape,  dial, 
1880  R.  JEFFERIES  Gt.  Estate \\.  123  'It's  Johnson's  flock  ; 

I  know  the  tan^  of  his  tankards '.  The  flat-shaped  bells 
hung  on  a  sheep  s  neck  are  called  tankards. 

4.  attrib.    and    Comb.t    as    tankard-ciipt    -lid ; 
tankard- shaped  adj. ;  tankard-turnip,  a  variety 
of  turnip  with  a  long  tuber  ;    f  tankard -woman, 
a  female  tankard-bearer;    f  tankard- yeoman  — 
TANKAKD-BEAREH. 

17*9  SWIFT  Direct.  Scwants,  Butler,  When  any  one  calls 
for  ale.  .fill  the  largest  *tancard  cup  topfull.  1649  MILTON 
Apol.  Sweet.  Wks.i8siIII.  263  No  marvell,  if  he  brought  us 
home  nothing  but  a  meer  'tankard  drollery.  i8$a  WIGGINS 
Embanking  85  Such  sluices . .  have  what  are  called  *  tankard, 
lid  doors,  working  on  a  bar  with  rounded  ends  in  a  cheek, 
attached  to  each  side  of  the  sea  end  of  the  '  gutter  ',  as  it  is 
there  called.  1796  W.  MARSHALL  Midland  Counties  II. 
Gloss.,  *  Tankard-tumej>,  the  pudding,  or  longrooted  turnep. 
1828-39  WEBSTER,  Tankard-turnep,  a  sort  of  turnep  that 
.stands  high  above  the  ground,  a  1667  COWLEY  Ess.  in 


thenes.     1553  RKCQVI  Reliquesof  Rome  (1563)  53  That  theyr 
Patrone  was  some  good  "tankerd  yeoman. 

Ta'iikard-bearer.  One  who  bears  a  tan 
kard  ;  spec,  f  a.  One  employed  in  drawing  and 
carrying  water  from  the  public  pumps  and  conduits 
(obs.} ;  b.  A  cup-bearer. 

c  1515  Cocke  LorelFs  B.  10  Tankarde  berers,  bouge  men, 
and  spere  planers.  1531  MORE  Confut.  Barnes  vin.  Wks. 
738/2  King  or  subiect,  carter  or  cardinal,  butcher  or  bishop, 
tanckerdberer  or  kennel  raker.  1538  ELYOT,  Amphorarius. 
he  that  beareth  the  potte,  a  tankarde  bearer.  1598  B.  JON- 
SON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum,  i.  it,  Like  a  tankard -bearer  at  a 
conduit.  1601  Ibid.  (Qo.)  in.  iii,  What?  a  tankard-bearer, 
a  thread-bare  rascal!,  a  begger.  1675  BROOKS  Gold.  Key 
Wks.  1867  V.  164  He  begs  water  of  a  poor  tankard-bearer 
to  refresh  himself  in  his  weariness  and  thirst:  John  xix.  28. 

So  Tu'iikarcUbea  ring1  a. 

16..  MARVELL  Tom  May's  Death,  For  a  tankard-bearing 
Muse  must  we,  As  for  the  basket,  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines  be. 

Tanker  (tae-rjkaj).  colloq.  [f.  TANK sb.1  +  -EB  *.] 
A  tank -steamer. 

1905  Daily  News  20  Mar.  7  A  tanker  stood  ready  in  the 
bay  to  take  the  English  residents  to  a  place  of  safety. 

Tanker,  obs.  form  of  TANKARD. 

Tankful  (tarnkful).  [f.  TANK  sbl  +  -FUL.] 
As  much  as  a  tank  will  contain. 

1887  J.  ASHBY  STERRY  Lazy  Minstrel  (1892)  19  Anemone- 
hunters  roam  over  the  rocks,  All  hoping  to  fish  up  a  tank- 
full.  1890  Mission  Herald  (Boston)  June  237  The  teacher 
had  his  tankful  [of  water]  stored  up. 

Tankia,  variant  of  TANKA. 

Ta*nkle,  st>.  The  second  element  in  the  redupli 
cated  TINKLE-TANKLE,  sometimes  used  by  itself  to 
express  a  less  acute  sound  than  TINKLE.  So 
Ta'nkle  v.,  Ta'nkling  vbl.  sb. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Tankling,  a  ringing  noise;  a  tinkling. 
1894  WisTtR  in  Harpers  Mag.  Sept-  514  The  flat  can-like 
tankle  of  the  square  bell.  Ibid*  518  The  bell,  -tankled. 

Tankless  (Ue'rjkles),  a.  [f.  TANK  *M+-UM»] 
Without  a  tank. 

1894  H.  D.  LLOYD  Wealth  agst.  Cotnntw.  237  The  donors 
might  drive  the  churches,  which  have  no  tank-cars,  out  of 
the  business,  as  they  have  done  the  tankless  refiners  [of  oil]. 

Ta'nling.  rare.  [f.  TAN  a.  + -LING*.]  One 
tanned  by  the  sun's  rays ;  a  person  of  dark  skin. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  iv.  iv.  29  To  be  still  hot  Summers 
Tanlings,  and  The  shrinking  Slaues  of  Winter.  1830 
TENNYSON  Dualisms  Poems  146  Mid  May's  darling  golden- 
locked  Summer's  tanling  diamond-eyed.  1877  BLACKIE 
Wise  Men  41  Behind  the  march  Of  some  barbarian  tanling, 
cradled  now  Behind  the  Oscan  hills. 

t  Tanmeraok.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  [Corruption  of 
\t.tarmanach,  var.  of  tannaekan.]  -«  PTARMIGAN. 

1791  Trans.  Antiq.  Soc.  Scotl.  II.  70  Here  also  b  the 
Tanmerack,  a  fowl  of  the  size  of  a  dove,  which  always  in 
habits  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains. 

Tannable  (te*fift5l),  a.  [f.  TAN  Z>.  +  -ABLK.] 
Capable  of  being  tanned.  1879  in  WEBSTER  Suppl. 

Tanna(h,  Tannadar,  var.  TANA,  TANADAR. 

Tannage  (lae-neds).  [f.  TAN  v.  +  -AGK  ;  or  perh. 
a.  F.  tannage  (i-fth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  The  art  or  process  of  tanning  ;  also  concr.  the 
produce  of  tanning.  (Withquot.  18..  cf.TANf.  ic.) 

1661  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius1  Voy.  Ambass.  42  They  are 
as  yet  unacquainted  with  Tannage.  1778  Phil.  Trans. 
LXVI1I.  128  The  leather,  .is  of  a  superior  quality  to  that 
of  the  old  tannage.  18. .  MarbU-Worker  §  123  (Cent.  D.) 
The  most  important  operation  in  the  composition  of  arti 
ficial  Marbles  is  that  of  tannage,  without  which  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  cabinet  maker  to  scrape  and  polish  the 
material.  1893  Times  13  Dec.  3/5  Up-country  tannages  had 
a  fair  market  throughout..  .Bombay  tannages  were  in  fair 
request  at  about  last  sales  prices.  1901  Daily  Chron, 
18  Nov.  3/7  The  sterling  quality  of  English  sole  leather- 
good,  honest,  oak*bark  tannage— has  passed  into  a  proverb. 

attrib.  i73>»  Tannage  bill  [see  TANNERY  aj. 
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b.  transf.  The  tanning  or  sunburning  of  the  skin. 

1845  BROWNING  Flight  of  Duchess  iii,  They  should  have 
got  his  cheek  fresh  tannage. 

2.  A  tannery.  Sc. 

1799-1812  [A  tannery  known  as  '  the  Tannage  '  existed  in 
Hawick  in  the  lane  still  called  Tannage  Close}.  1867  I"). 
BLACK  Hist.  Brechin  185  A  piece  of  ground  formerly  occu 
pied  as  a  cornyard  and  tannage  was  purchased. 

t  Ta'nnakm.  Ob$.  Also  6  tanuikin,  7  tana- 
kin.  A  diminutive  pet-form  of  the  name  Ann  or 
Anna  (cf.  Tann~St.  Ann,  Ted-  Edward);  spec, 
used  for  a  German  or  Dutch  girl. 

1557  P.  HODY  Let.  to  Cecil  in  Burgon  Greshant  (1833)  I. 
227,  I  praie  ye,  desire  my  Lady  to  come,  and  to  bringe 
Tannikin  [Cecil's  daughter  Anne]  with  her.  1596  NASHE 
Sajffron  Walden  130  Like  a  Germane,  that  neuer  goes  to 
the  warres  without  his  Tnnnnkin.  1605  MARSTON  Dutch 
Courtezan  \.  i,  A  pretty  nimble  eyd  Dutch  Tanakin.  1608 
ARMIN  .Vest  Ninn.  (1880)  47  Like  a  Dutch  Tannakin,  sliding 
to  market  on  the  ise. 

Tannate  (ta,-ii^t).  Chem.  fa.  F.  tannate  (Proust 
1798),  f.TANN-lc  + -ATE4.]  A  salt  of  tanntc  acid. 

i8oa  Nicholson's  Jrnl.  II.  72  The  small  Quantity  of  tanin 
dissolved  in  this  water  would  combine  with  the  lime.. and 
would  form  a  tanate  of  lime.  Ibid.  198  The  tannate  of  tin. 
1808  HENRY/^//.  Chem.  240  The  gallate  and  tannate  of 
iron  are.  .essential  constituents  of  inks.  i88a  Encycl.  Brit, 
XIV.  385/1  [It]  gives  up  its  dissolved  gelatin  to  the  tan  of 
the  stronger  solution  outside  to  form  tannate  of  gelatin, 

Tanne,  -ee,  obs.  forms  of  TAWNY. 
Tanned  (tsend),  ppL  a.     [f.  TAN  f.  +  -KD1.] 

1.  Converted  into  leather ;  preserved  by  tanning. 
c  1000  >£LFHIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  118/7  getannede  hyd. 

c  1350  Usages  Winchester  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  rfjSEuerych 
cart  b1  berej?  y-tanned  le^er  to  selle.  1497  Naval  Ace. 
Hen.  VII  (1896)  102  Tanned  hides,  a  1548  HALL  Chron., 
I  fen.  VII  4  b,  Their  brest  plates.,  were  made  of  tanned 
lether.  1666  WOOD  Life  Jan.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  98  For  a  tan'd 
paire  of  gloves,  is.  1837  M.  DONOVAN  Dotit.  Econ,  II.  54 
Herodotus  says  the  tanned  human  skin  excels  all  others  in 
whiteness  and  brilliancy. 

b.  slang.  Beaten,  thrashed. 

1905  Dundee  Advertiser  8  July  6  Away  back  in  boyhood's 
happy  days, .'  a  tanned  hide  *  had  a  significance  all  its  own. 

2.  That  lias  been  rendered  brown  or  tawny,  esp. 
by  exposure  to  the  sun  ;  sunburnt. 

1564-78  BULLEVN  Dial.  agst.  Pest,  (1888)  29  A  Lackey 
clothed  in  Orenge  Taunie  and  White,  with  a  paire  of  bare 
tanned  legges.  ci6oo  SHAKS.  Sonn.  Ixii,  Heated  and  chopt 
with  land  antiquitie.  1632  MILTON  L^ Allegro  90  If  the 
earlier  season  lead  To  the  tann'd  Haycock  in  the  Mead. 
1709  O.  DYKES  Eng.  Prov.  fy  RejL  (ed.  2)  190  As  diligent  as 
any  toiling  tann'd  Hay-maker  in  the  Field  upon  a  Sun 
shiny  Day.  18^9  JEPHSON  Brittany  i.v.  137  The  healthy 
tanned  complexions  which  mark  a  seafaring  population. 
b.  Of  a  reddish  brown  or  tawny  colour. 

1575  TURBERV.  Ifenerie  10  Such  [deer]  as  be  dunne  on  the 
backe  hauing  their  foure  quarters  redde  or  tanned,  and  the 
legs  of  the  same  coloure,  as  it  were  the  coloure  of  a  hares 
legs.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farnic  675  The 
white  hound,  the  fallow  or  taund  hound,  the  grey-hound, 
and  the  blacke  hound.  1719  LONDON  &  WISE  Cotnpl. 
Card.  vn.  vi.  166  A  certain  tann'd  and  red  Colour  which 
covers  all  the  Rind.  1863  W.  C.  BALDWIN  Afr.  Hunting 
iii.  76  [The  inyala]  is  of  the  bush  buck  species,.,  with  spiral 
horns,  tanned  legs,  very  long  hair  on  his  breast  and  quarters. 

3.  Spread  or  covered  with  tan. 

1870  Daily  News  6  June,  The  thoroughbreds  were  led 
round  the  well-tanned  enclosure.  1891  Ibid,  6  Mar.  3/5  A 
thick  ring  of  spectators  surrounded  the  tanned  enclosure. 

4.  humorous  noncc-tise.    Made  or  governed  by 
Kelt  the  tanner. 

1549  CHEKK  Hurt  Sedit.  8  The  other  rable  of  Norfolke 
rebelles,  ye  pretend  a  common  welth. . .  A  marueylous  tanned 
I    common  welth. 

Tanner *  (tK'naj) .  Also  ?  i  tannere ,  2-3  tanur , 
4  tannere,  4-5  -our,  5  -ar(e,  6  -ar,  tanyer. 
[The  form  corresponds  with  a  rare  OE.  tannere 
from  tannian  to  tan,  and  with  OF.  tanere  (i  226  in 
Godef.  Compl.\  nom.  case  of  tanebr^  tanour:—\^. 
tannator^  tannator-em*  but  perh.  actually  repre 
sents  the  French  word.  The  form  tanyer  appears 
to  be  assimilated  to  words  like  sawyer,  hosiery 
farrier ;  but  cf.  OF.  tanttre  (1280  in  Godef.).] 

One  whose  occupation  is  to  tan  hides  or  to 
convert  them  into  leather  by  tanning. 

a  975  Grant  by  K.  Eadgar  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipt,  II.  411 
Be  eastan  ea  and  tannera  hole  [///.  tanners'  hole].  ?  a  1189 
in  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.t  Var.  Coll.  IV.  50  Deorlingno 
tanur,  lordano  cordwaner.  1226  in  I.  T.  Gilbert  Hist.  -V 
Munic.  Doc,  Irel,  (Rolls)  83  Willelmus,  filius  lohannis 
tanur.  c  1350  Usages  Winchester  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  359 
Euerych  tannere  ty  halt  bord  in  b*  heyestret  of  Wynchestre. 
1393  LANGL.  P,  PI.  C.  i.  223  Taylours  and  tanners  and 
ty  tiers  of  erthe.  1415  Ordo  paginarutn  in  York  Myst. 
In  trod.  19  Tannours.  (/*  heading  of  Play  (£1435)  called 
The  Barkers.]  14..  Customs  ofMalton  in  Surtees  Misc. 
(1888)63  A  tannarschall  not  use  nor  ocupyschomakar  crafte. 
1526  TINDALE  Acts  ix.  43  He  taryed  many  days  in  Joppa 
with  one  Simon  a  tanner.  \<&$OldOrder  Bk.inthe  Power 
39  Also  we  present,  all  the  Tanyers  that  wash  their  skins 
within  the  Tower  Ditch.  1739  MILLER  Card.  Diet.  II. 
s.  v.  7*rt«,  I  find  there  are  several  Degrees  of  Fineness,  to 
which  the  Tanners  do  grind  their  Bark.  1868  FREEMAN 
Norm.  Conq.  II.  viti.  177  in  every  form  which  the  story 
has  taken..,  the  mother  of  the  Conqueror  appears  as  the 
daughter  of  a  tanner  at  Falaise. 

b.  Comb.  Tanner  eagle,  a  rendering  of  Gr. 
0v/x7ai€TOT  (///.  hide-eagle),  as  a  designation  of 
Cleon,  who  was  a  tanner.  Also  compounds  offatt- 
tters,  tannen\  as  tanners  or  tanners'  lmrkt  /iairt 


TANNIN. 

|   millt  ooze,   waste,  water  \    tanners'  sumac,  the 

tree  Rhus  Coriaria,  the  dried  and  chopped  leaves 

!   and  shoots   of  which  are  used  in  tanning ;    tan- 

!    ners*  tree,  Coriaria  myrtifolia,  a  low  deciduous 

shrub  of  Southern  Europe  used  in  tanning ;  also  = 

tanners*  sumac  ;  tanners'  turf,  tan-turf. 

1820  T.  MITCHELL  Aristoph.  1. 179  Your  snake — and  snake, 

!    so  runs  the  prophecy,  Shall  beat  the  "tanner-eagle.     1837 

'    WHEELWRIGHT  tr.  Aristoph.  I.  304  This  Paphlagonian  is 

the  tanner-eagle.     1731  MILLKR  Hard.  Diet.  s.v.  Acaciat 

The  third,  sixth,  and  seventh  Sorts. -should  have  a  Hot-bed 

of 'Tanner's  Bark.     1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  II.  254  A 

stock  of  Clay  well  mix  d   with  Horse-dung  to  prevent  its 

freezing,  and  with  "Tanner's  Hair  to  prevent  its  cracking. 

1611   COIGR.  s.v.    Tan,   Moulin  d   tart,  a  *Tanners  mil1 


ner's  tree,  Coriaria  inyrtifolia  and  other  species.  1688 
R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  86/2  * Tatiturs  [TVo-ftf),.  .the  Bark 
cast  out  of  the  Tan-Pits,.,  wrought  into  Turfes,  which  dried  is 
good  fire  Fuel.  1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  ^  Art  II.  608 
The  bark  of  oak,  or  "tanners' waste,  when  completely  putre 
fied  .  .greatly  improves  cold,  stiff  heavy  soils.  1552  HuLOET, 
'Tanners  water,  naufea,  y. 

Tanner-  (tarnai).  slang.  [Origin  uncertain  : 
see  hearsayaccount  in  B.  Hooper  Leather  Manuf act, 
(1891)  65.]  A  sixpence.  Also  attrib. 

x8n  Lex.  B.ilatr.)  Tanner,  a  sixpence.  1812  J.  H.  VAUX 
Flash  Diet.)  Tanner^  a  sixpence.  1  hree  and  a  tanner.  ^  1844 
DICKENS  Mart.  Chuz.  xxxvii,  'How  much  a-piece?'  The 
man  in  the  monument  replied,  'a  Tanner'.  It  seemed  a 
low  expression,  compared  with  the  monument.  1908  Daily 
Express  3  Feb.  1/1  Seventeen  tannercabs  [sixpenny  cabs] 
made  their  appearance  in  the  streets  on  Saturday,  and  were 
in  great  demand. 

Tannery  (tce-nsri),  [f.  TANNER  i  +  Y  :  see 
-KUY.  Cf.  F,  tannerie  (i3th  c.  in  Matz.-Darm.).] 

1.   A  place  where  tanning  is  carried  on. 

[1396-1401  Rolls  of  Par  It.  I.  228/2  Cpreum,  cortices  et 
uttnsilia  in  tanneria  sua.]  1736  J.  M'L'RE  Viciv 


describes  the  premises  to  have  been  long  employed  a..s  a 
tannery.  attrib.  i8jz  HANNA  Chalmers  IV.  xxi.  401 

Never  was  the  true  work  of  school  and  church  done  better 
than  in  that  old  tannery-loft. 

2.  The  process  or  trade  of  tanning  ;  tannage. 

14..  Beryn  3237  And  I  shall  tech  hym,  a^  I  can,  ..Tyll  it 
be  abill  uf  prentyse  to  crafft  of  tan[e]ry.  1732  Rcc.  Convent. 
Rpy.  Burghs  V.  529  A  proppcr  clause  in  tne  tannage  bill 
for  saving  the  rights  of  the  cordiners  of.  .royal  burghs  as  to 
their  priviledge  of  tannery.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  v. 
vii,  Gun-boring,  Altar-burning,  Saltpetre-digging,  and  mira 
culous  improvements  in  Tannery  ! 

attrib.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  12  Sept.  8/2  A  great  fire  broke 
out.. in  the  extensive  tannery  works. 

Tannic  (ta"uik),a.  Chem.  [f.  TANX-JN  +  -ic.] 
In  tanntc  acid,  a  name  introduced  in  1834  by 
Pelouze  instead  of  TANNIN,  in  recognition  of  its 
acid  character  and  reactions  ;  originally  applied  to 
the  tannin  principle  obtained  from  oak-galls,  a  white 
amorphous  strongly  astringent  substance,  CHH10O,,( 
now  more  particularly  distinguished  from  other 
forms  of  tannin  as  GALLOTANNIC  acid.  Now 
chiefly  used  in  a  general  sense  to  include  a  great 
number  of  allied  substances,  which  differ  in  the 
proportion  of  their  elements. 

These  are  distinguished  by  compound  names  indicating 
their  source,  as  quercitannic  acid,  that  obtained  from  oak- 
bark,  Ci3HuO9  ;  also  caffctannic  (dsH^O*),  catcchutan- 
nic  iCiyHiTOg),  cincho-  or  ouinoteuutic  (C\\H\f,O-))tfraxi. 
taiintC)  kinotannic%  ratanhiatannic  acids,  obtained  from 
coffee,  catechu,  cinchona,  ash-leaves,  kino,  and  ratanhia 
respectively. 

[1834  (Feb.  17)  PKLOUZE  in  Ann.  de  Chimie  L1V.  337  La 
place  du  tannin,  qu'il  serait  plus  convenable  d'appeler  acidc 
tannique,  est  marque  a  cute  de  1'acide  gallique  lui-mcme.) 
I836BRAMOBCAMU.  (ed.4)925A  peculiar  proximate  principle, 
designated  tannin... It  has  been  obtained  in  a  distinct  form 
by  Pelouze,  and  its  characters  are  such  that  it  may  be 
appropriately  termed  tanntc  acid.  1869  ROSCOE  Etcm. 
Chem,  (1871)  405  Tannin,  or  Tannic  Acid,.. is  contained 
widely  diffused  in  certain  parts  of  plants.  1874  GARROI> 
&  BAXTER  Mat.  Med.  (1880)  281  The  cincho-tannic  and  red 
cinchonic  acids  are  powerfully  astringent— like  tannic  and 
gallic  acids. 

Tannier,  variant  ofTANiA. 

Tanniferons  (tini-fer^s),  a.  [f.  TANNI(N  + 
-FKROUS.]  Yielding  or  abounding  in  tannin, 

1878  URE  Diet.  Arts  IV.  897  The  mo>t  advantageous 
tanniferous  substance  is  an  extract  of  the  (.lie&tnut,  co&ting 
about  3</.  per  tb. 

Taimigen  (twnid^en).  Phami.  [f.  TANNI(N 
+  -GEN.]  A  compound  of  tannin  and  acctyl,  used 

as  an  intestinal  astringent ;  acetyl-tannin. 
1898  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.     1905  H.  D.  ROLLESTON  Dis.  Liver 

297   If  this  [diarrhoea)  is  troublesome,  bismuth,  aromatic 

chalk  and  opium  mixture,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  tannigen.. 

should  be  given. 

Tannikin,  variant  of  TANNAKIN. 

Tannin  (tarnin).   Chem.      [a.    K.    tanin,   *  le 

princii>e  tannant '  (1798  Proust  in  Ann.  dc  Chimie 
XXV.  225),  f.  tan  TAN  sbl  +  -IN  '.]  Any  member 
of  a  group  of  astringent  vegetable  substances,  the 
tannins,  which  possess  the  property  of  combining 
with  animal  hide  and  converting  it  into  leather. 

The  first  member  of  this  group  isolated  and  so  named  was 
the  tannin  of  gall-nuts,  subsequently  also  called  TANNIC 


TANNINBD. 

acid;  and  to  this  the  names  tannin  and  tannic  acid  are 
still  often  specifically  applied.  But  the  discovery  that  the 
astringent  principles  of  other  vegetable  substances  were  not 
chemically  identical  with  that  of  gall-nuts  made  it  needful 
to  distinguish  the  various  tannins.  The  original  or  'ordi 
nary  tannin1  became  distinctively  GALLOTANNIN,  other 
members  of  the  group  being  named  caffetannint  catechu, 
tannin,  klnotaftnin^  quercitannin,  etc.  (cf.  TANNIC),  or  par 
ticularized  as  oak-bark  tannin^  alder,  beech,  ftofa  horse* 
chestnut^  larch)  rhatany  tannin^  according  to  their  source. 

i8oz  Nicholson's  Jrnl.  1 1.  198  Abridgment  of  a  Memoir  of 
Mr.  Proust  on  Tanin  and  its  Species.  1804  Phil.  Trans. 
XCIV.  210  The  effects  which  it  produced  on  gelatin,  also 
demonstrate  the  presence  of  tannin.  1836  BRANDE  Chem. 
(ed.  4)  928  note,  The  tannin  of  catechu  is  said  to  contain  less 
oxygen  than  that  of  galls.  1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org. 
Bodies  109  Pure  tannin  is  colourless.  1867  BAKER  Nile 
Tribut.  viii.  (1872)  123  It  is  rich  in  a  hard  gum,  which 
appears  to  be  almost  pure  tannin,  1895  MUIR  &  MORLEY 
Watts'  Diet.  Chem.  V.  632/1  The  origin  of  tannin  in  plants 
has  given  rise  to  much  debate. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.j  as  tannin  drop,  pill^ 
treatment ;  tannin-like  adj. ;  tannin-glycerol, 
glycerin  of  tannic  acid ;  tannin-sac,  a  vessel  in 
plants  which  secretes  tannin, 

1874  GARROD  &  BAXTER  Mat.  Med,  (1880)  357  Tannin 
Lozenges.  1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sachs'  Bot.  628  Tannin- 
like  compounds  are  formed  in  particular  cells.  1879  St. 
George's  Hosp.  Rep.  IX.  800  It  soon  passed  off  again  with 
u'-t  and  the  opium  and  digitalis  and  tannin  pills.  1884 
BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's  P/taner.  153  We  may  here  intro 
duce  these  organs  as  Tannin-sacs.  They  occur  as  elongated 
sacs,  especially  near  to  the  vascular  bundles,  in  the  paren 
chyma  of  the  stem  and  petiole  of  many  Ferns  (Marsilia, 
Polypodiaceae,  Cyatheaceje,  Marattiacex,  &c.!.  1898  P. 
MANSON  Trop.  Diseases  vi.  121  The  tannin  treatment., 
might  also  be  tried. 

Hence  Ta'nnined  (-ind)  a,,  charged  or  impreg 
nated  with  tannin  ;  Tanninge'iiic  a.,  in  tanningenic 
acid)  a  synonym  of  CATECHUIC  acid  and  CATECHIN. 

1898  E.  F.  SPENCE  in  Westnt.  Gaz.  6  Sept.  3/3  For  break 
fast  we  had  undrinkable  coffee,  which  we  exchanged  for 
tannined  tea.  1852  MORFIT  Tanning  $  Currying  (1853)  69 
Catecbuine  or  tanningenic  acid. 

Tanning  (tse*nin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  TAN  v.  +  -ING  *.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  TAN;  an  instance  of  this. 

1481  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  332  As  in  tannyng,  coryyng,  cut- 
tyng,  or  sowyng.  c  1515  Cocke  Lorelfs  B.  2  A  tanner  for 
euyll  tannyng  of  lether.  1598  FLORID,  Adttstionet.. a  tan 
ning  in  the  sunne.  1794  Rigging  £  Seamanship  I.  85  The 
tanning  of  sails  in  the  royal  navy  has  been  tried.  1863  SIR 
G.  G.  SCOTT  Glean.  Westm.  Abb.  (ed.  2)  65  Witnessing  the 
'  tanning  '  of  the  rascal's  '  hide  '.  attrib.  1717-41  CHAM- 
BI.RS  Cycl.%  Tan,  the  bark  of  the  oak,  chopped,  and  ground, 
by  a  tanning-mill,  into  a  coarse  powder. 

Ta'xming,  ppL  a.     [-ING  -.]    That  tans. 

a  1717  PARNELL  Health  35  Her  hardy  face  repels  the 
tanning  wind.  i8a8  P.  CUNNINGHAM  N.  S.  Wales  II.  75  If 
our.. tanning  barks,  and  bark  extracts,  do  not  continue 
to  pay.  1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  III.  xi,  672  Sewing  up 
the  hide,  filling  it  with  the  tanning  infusion. 

Tan.no-.  Chem.  Combining  base  of  tann-icy 
tann-in,  used  in  forming  names  of  tannin  com 
pounds,  etc.,  and  also  in  compound  substantives, 
e.g.  tannometer  for  tannin-meter.  Tanno- 
caffe  ic  add,  =  CAFFETANNIC  acid.  Ta'nnoform, 
C29H.;0O18,  a  product  of  gallotannic  acid  and 
formaldehyde;  a  reddish  white,  light  powder,  in 
soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions. 
Tannog-a-iiate,  Tannog-a'llic  a.  =  GALLOTAN- 
NATE,  -TANNIC.  Tannoge* latin,  a  mixture  of 
gelatin  with  a  solution  of  tannin. 

i  1865  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  351/1  *Tanno-caffeic  acid,  when 
roasted,  develops  the  agreeable  smell  of  coffee.  1899  All- 
butt's  Syst.  Med,  VIII.  726  Powders  of  'tannoform,  sali 
cylic  acid,  talc,  bismuth,  or  lycopodium  may  be  employed. 
1819  BRANDE  Chem.  394  The  'tannogallate  of  iron  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  as  forming  the  basis  of  writing  ink,  and 
of  black  dyes.  1836  —  Chem.  (ed.  4)  928  Tannin  forms  a 
white  precipitate  in  solution  of  gelatin  (* tannage latin\ 
which,  when  carefully  dried,  becomes  hard  and  tough.  1877 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.%  *Tannotneterta.  hydrometer  for  deter 
mining  the  proportion  of  tannin  in  tanning  liquor, 

Tannoid  (tse-noid),  a.  Chem.  [f.  TANN-IN  + 
-oil).]  Of  the  nature  of,  or  akin  to,  tannin. 

1898  Naturalist  186  The  choking  influence  exerted  by 
the  tannoid  compounds. 

Tanny(e:  see  TAWNY.   Tan-pit :  seeTANj<MC. 

II  Tanquam  (tse'nkwsem).  Obs.  Also  (in  sense 
3)  tarn  quara.  [L.  tarn  quant,  tanquam  so  much 
as,  as  much  as,  as  if,  as  it  were.] 

1.  Something  that  has  onlyan  apparent  existence ; 
a  mere  seeming  ;  an  (  as  it  were  . 

1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  537  He  sheweth  the  Visibles,or 
Things  of  this  World  to  be  but  tanquams,  only  as  it  weres. 

2.  In   the  University    of   Cambridge  [from   L. 
tanquam  socius^ '  as  if  a  fellow ']  :  see  qnots. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (1662)  n.  207  Thomas  Dove  D.D. 
was  born  in  this  City, .  .bred  a  Tanquam  (which  is  a  Fellowes 
Fellow)  in  Pembroke-Hall  in  Cambridge.  1706  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  6),  Tanquam  . .  In  the  Universities  ..  is  taken  for  a 
Person  of  Worth  and  Learning,  that  is  fit  Company  for  the 
Fellows  of  Colleges,  &c. 

3.  Law.   =QUITAM:    see  quot.  1907.     (From 
the  words  tarn  .  . .  quam  , .  .,   beginning  the  two 
clauses.) 

ciSTO  Pride  ff  Lowl.  (1841)  47  For  I  declare  (quod  he)  in 
the  Tarn  quant  How  so  the  matter  goe,  they  gette  no  cost 
[i.e.  because  costs  are  not  given  against  the  Crown].  1592 
GRF.ENR  Ufst.  Courtier  Wks.  (Grosart)  XI,  258  Suppose 
some  be  so  stuborne  as  to  stand  to  the  triall,  yet  can  this 


cunning  knaue  declare  a  Ta.mqua.ni  against  them,  so  that 
though  they  be  cleered,  yet  can  they  haue  no  recompence  at 
all,  for  that  he  doth  it  in  the  courts  behalfe.  1809  in  TOMLINS 
Law  Diet.  [1907  Encycl.  Laws  of  Engl.  VII.  239  s.  v.  In- 
former^  Actions  by  common  informers  are  termed  qui  tain 
actions,  or  popular  actions,  when  the  informer  recovers  the 
statutory  penalty  (tain  pro  domino  rege  quant  pro  se  ipso}.] 

ijTanrec,  tenrec  (tae-n-,  te-nrek).  Also  8 
tondruck,  teudrac.  [  =  F.  tanrec,  ad.  Malagasy 
tandraka^  dial,  form  vitrandraka,  the  native  name.] 
An  insectivorous  mammal,  Centetes  ecaudaiits, 
allied  to  the  hedgehog,  and  covered  with  spiny 
bristles  intermixed  with  silky  hairs;  the  Madagas 
car  hedgehog.  Also  any  species  of  the  genus 
Centetes  or  family  Centetidse. 

1729  R.  DRURY  Madagascar  (1890)  81  A  creature  which 
I  call  a  ground-hog,  and  which  in  their  language  is  called 
'tondruck1.  1785  SMELLIE  tr.  Buffon's  Nat.  Hist.  (1791) 
VII.  86  The  Tanrecs  or  Tendracs  are  small  East  Indian 
animals,  which  have  some  resemblance  to  our  hedgehog. 
1835  KiRBY/fa^.  4-  Inst.  Anim.  II.  xxiv.  514  The  hedge 
hog  and  tenrec  present  .  .  something  more  than  an  analogy 
to  the  porcupines  and  some  of  the  rats.  1852  TH.  Ross 
Hnmboldfs  Trav.  II.  xvii.  134  The  tanrecs,  or  Madagascar 
hedgehogs,  .  .  pass  three  months  of  the  year  in  lethargy. 
1879  E.  P.  WRIGHT  Anim.  Life  69  The  Spiny  Tanrec  (Eri- 
culus  spinostts)  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  previously- 
mentioned  species  \Centetes  ecaudatus}.  1900  Westm.  Gaz. 
8  Sept.  8/2  Two  curious  little  creatures,,  .called  Tenrecs.., 
have  just  been  added  to  the  Zoo. 

Tansy  (tas'nzi).  Forms  :  5  tanesey,  5-8  tan 
sie,  5-9  tansey,  6  -sye,  -say,  taunsey,  7-8 
tanzy,  -zey,  5-  tansy,  [a.  OF.  tanesie  (isthc.), 
tanoisie,  tenasiet  mod.F.  tanaisiet  aphetic  form  of 
athanasU  *  the  hearbe  Tansie*  (Cotgr.),  ad.  med.L. 
athanasia  tansy,  a.  Gr.  dOavavia  immortality.  Cf. 
also  It.  atandsi  *  Tansie  or  siluerwort*  (Florio 
1611),  atandsia  the  herb  tansy  (Baretti  1824),  Pg. 
atanasia  or  athanasia  t  the  herb  tansy.  Hatz.-Darm. 
mention  also  a  med.L.  /rt«a«'«,  but  without  reference. 
But  apart  from  this  it  seems  clear  that  OF.  tanesie 
was  aphelic  for  atanesitj  the  name  prob.  referring 
to  the  long  persistence  of  the  flowers  :  cf.  quot. 
1597  ;  also  EVERLASTING  and  F.  immortelle. 

Med.L.  had  also  the  name  Tanacetum  (now  the  botanical 
generic  name)  with  the  variants  tanesctum,  tansetum^  ttini- 
cctum,  Tanezatum  and  athanacetum  (c  1250)  are  also 
cited  by  Burgess.  These  seem  to  show  that  athanacetum 
and  tanesetum  were  latinized  formations  from  OF.  tanesict 
although  the  force  of  the  suffix  is  not  clear.] 

1.  An  erect  herbaceous  plant,  Tanacetum  vulgare^ 
N.O.  Composite  t  tribe  CorymbiferX)  growing  about 
two  feet  high,  with  deeply  cut  and  divided  leaves, 
and  terminal  corymbs  of  yellow  rayless  button- 
like  flowers  ;  all  parts  of  the  plant  have  a  strong 
aromatic  scent  and  bitter  taste. 

Formerly  much  used  in  medicine  as  a  stomachic,  and  in 
cookery.  Curled  tansy,  a  variety  with  curled  leaves,  is 
used,  like  parsley,  for  garnishing  dishes. 

[c  1265  Names  of  'Plants  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  556/17  Tanesetum^ 
[AFr.]  tanesie^  [Eng.]  helde.]  ('1410  Liber  Cocorum  (1862) 
50  pen  grynde  tansy  J>o  iuse  owte  wrynge,  To  blynde  with 
po  egges  with  owte  lesynge.  c  1425  tr.  Arderwfs  Surgery 
(E.E.T.S.)  74  Porcelane,  bursa  pastoris,  rede  rose,  tanesey, 
wormode,  horsmynt.  14..  Nom.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  712/33 
Hoc  tansetum^  tansaye.  i  1450  Alphita  16/1  Atanasia.. 
tanacetum  idem.  Hanc  utuntur  Salerniani  et  Hispanni 
si  mi  liter,  tansie.  1538  TURNER  Libelltts,  A  thanasia  que  grece 
tagetes,  latine  tanacetum,  anglice  dicitur  Tansey.  1549 
Compl.  Scot.  vi.  67,  I  sau  tansay,  that  is  gude  to  purge  the 
neiris.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  \\.  cxcix.  526  Tansie  .  .  in 
Latine  Tanacetum  and  A  thanasia^  as  though  it  were  im- 
mortall  ;  because  the  flour  es  do  not  speedily  wither.  1509 
A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  124/1  Take  the  herbe 
Tansy.  1688  HOLME  Armoury  \\.  89/1  Curled  Tansy,  the 
leaves  are.  .somewhat  crumpled  together.  1743  Londt  fy 
Country  Brew.  if.  (ed.  2)  101  Tanzy..  or  any  other  bitter 
Herbs.  1770  PkiL  Trans.  LX.  10,  1  observed  quantities  of 
juniper  and  tanzey.  i78sMARTYN.^*w.j«a«'.r.50/.  xxvi.  (1794) 
385  Of  the  first  section,  with  discoid  flowers,  you  have  the 
Tansy.  1838  T.  1\\QMSQHChem.Org.  Bodies  41%  Oil  of  tansey 
..is  extracted  from  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  tanacetum 
vulgare^  or  common  tansey...  It  has  the  peculiar  flavour  of 
tansey.  1885  RUSKIN  Prxterita  I.  iii.  103,  1  passed  my  days 
much  as  the  thistles  and  tansy  did. 

2.  Applied  to  other  plants,  esp.  the  Silvenveed 
or  Goose-grass,  Potentilla  anserina,  often  distin 
guished  as  Wild  tansy  and  Do/s  or  Goose  Tansy  ; 
also  locally  to  Yarrow,  Achillea  Millefolium^  and 
Ragwort,  Senecio  Jacobsea  (Britten  and  Holl.). 

[c  1440  Protnp.  Parv.  486/2  Tanze,  herbe  (K.,  P.  tansy), 
tanasetum  dowesticitnit  quia  tanazetum  silvestre  dicitur 
gosys  gresse,  w/cameroche.]  c  1530  Pol.,  Rel.  <y  L.  Poems 
(1866)  36  Take  wylde  tansey,  and  grynde  y_t,  and  make  yt 
neshe,  &  ley  it  therto.  and  it  wyl  bryng  it  owght.  1605 
TIMME  Qiterstt.  in.  181  Infused  in  water  of  silverweed,  called 
wilde  tansey.  1671  SALMON  Syn.  Med.  in.  xxii.  391 
Argentina,  'AOoi-aaia  uXoea-a-o,  wilde-Tansie,  stops  all  Fluxes 


TANTALATE. 

1    Tansey. .  .Leaves  pale  green,  and  thick  set  round  the  Stalk. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  n.  iv.  84  Ageratum.     'Maudlin 

Tansy.     1855  DuMGUMMi  Diet.  Med.   (ed.   12),  M[audlinJ 

Tansey,  Achillea  agtratum.     1578  LYTE  Dodoens  i.  x.  17 

There  be  two  sortes  of  Tansie.     The  one  great  and  yellow, 

the  other  small   and  white...  Tanacetum  nrittus,  'White 

Tansie.. The  second  groweth  in  some  places  of  Italic;  in 

this  countrey  ye  shall  not  finde  it  but  in  the  gardens  of  cer- 

!    tayne  Herboristes.    1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  u.  72/1  The 

White  Tansie,  or  Agrimony.. is  a  short  shrub  of  no  height. 

3.  A  pudding,  omelet,  or  the  like,  flavoured  with 

I   juice  of  tansy :  see  also  5.  arch,  or  dial. 

Said  to  have  been  eaten  at  Easter  in  memory  of  the  '  bitter 
i    herbs  '  of  the  Passover. 

c  1450  Two  Cookery-bks.  86  Tansey.  Take  faire  Tansey, 
and  grinde  it  in  a  morter;  And  take  eyren,  yolkes  and 
white,  And  drawe  hem  thorgh  a  streynour,  and  streyne  also 
pe  Iuse  of  be  Tansey. .;  and  medle  the  egges  and  the  Iuse 
togidrefetc.].  15x3  2?£.  Ke ruynge  A  vj  b,  A  tansye  fryed,  & 
other  bake  metes.  c*$y>CaroU'mAng?ia  XII. 588  At  Easter 
commeth  alleluya  With  butter  cheese  and  a  tansay.  1561 
HOLLYBUSH  How.  Apoth.  i8  Let  him  take  Neppe  that  cattes 
I  delite  in.. and  make  a  taunsey  thereof,  a  1601  ?  MARSTON 
\  Pasquilfy  Kath.  1. 154  There's  but  two  Lambs,. .threetartes, 
and  foure  tansies,  for  supper.  1611  FLETCHBR/ViJg'rwmi.vi, 
They  [eggs]  shall  be  all  addle,  And  make  an  admirable  tanzey 
for  the  devil.  1634-5  BRERETON  Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.)  69  A 
dainty  tansy  of  gooseberries.  1652  CULPEPPER  Eng.  Physic. 
17  A  Tansie  or  Caudle  made  with  eggs  and  the  juyce  there 
of  while  it  is  young,  putting  to  it  some  Sugar  and  Rose- 
water.  1666  PEPYS  Diary  20  Apr.,  And  there  spent  an  houre 
or  two  with  pleasure  with  her,  and  eat  a  tansy.  1748  MRS. 
SARAH  HARRISON  Housekpr.'s  Pockel-Bk.  iii.  (ed.  4)  n 
Trotters,  To  be  served  up  as  a  Tanzey.  1754-6  Connoisseur 
No.  48  (1767)  11.95  Mince-pie,  .is  as  essential  to  Christmas, 
as.  .tansy  to  Easter.  1787  BEST  Angling  (ed.  2)  60  If  you 
can  catch  enough  of  them  they  make  an  excellent  tansy, 
their  heads  and  tails  being  cut  off ;  and  fried  in  eggs.  1837 
i  DISRAELI  Venetia  \.  iv,  A  Florentine  tourte,  or  tansy. 

b.  A    merrymaking    or    festive   gathering;    a 
j    village  feast  held  on  Shrove  Tuesday,   dial.   See 
Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

f4.  Phrase.  Like  a  tansy,  properly,  fittingly, 
perfectly;  perfect.  Obs.  [Origin unascertained.] 

1611  BEAUM.  &  FL.  King  fy  No  K.  v.  i,  To  have  a  Leg 
broken,  or  a  Shoulder  out,  with  being  turn'd  o'  th*  Stones 
like  a  Tansie.  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  x.xii,  That's  well 
said,.. now  this  is  something  like  a  Tanzy  [orig.  C'est  biett 
dit  et  advise1}.  1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Conversat.  i.  89  Miss, 
Look,  Lady  Answerall,  is  it  not  well  mended  ?  Laity  Ans. 
Ay,  this  is  something  like  a  tanzy.  1759  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy 
II.  vi,  I  would  work,  .like  a  horse,  and  make  fortifications 
for  you  something  like  a  tansy. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.y  as  tonsyjfowtr,  leaf,  tea\ 
tansy-leaved  adj. ;  tansy-cake,  tansy-pudding, 
culinary  preparations  appropriate  to  Easter;  tansy- 
laced  a.t  having  a  yellow  complexion;  tansy 
mustard :  see  quot. ;  tansy  oil,  the  essential  oil 
of  tansy. 

c  1420  Liber  Cocornm  (1862)  50  For  a  *tansy  cake.     Breke 

egges  in  bassyn..J>en  grynde  tansy  [etc.].     17*5  BOURNE 

Antiq.    Vulg.   xxiv.    198    Recreations  and    Diversions    on 

i    Easter  Holy  Days,  ..  playing  at  Hand-Ball  for  a  Tanzy- 

|    Cake.     1777  BRAND  Pop.  Antiq.  253  The  winning  a  Tanzy 

1    Cake  at  the  Game  of  Hand-Ball,  depends  chiefly  upon 

i    Swiftness  of  Foot.      1894  O.   HESLOP  Northumb.  Gloss., 

I     Tansy-cake,    a    girdle-cake    flavoured    with   tansy.      1624 

MIDDLETON  Game  at  Chess  v,  iii,  A  sun-burnt,  *tansy-fac'd 

belov'd.     1905  Daily  Chron.   18  Oct.  4/5  A  pond,   lying 

deep  among    Hansy  flowers.      1822  Hortus  Anglic  us  II. 

181    S[isymoriuin}  Tatiacettfoliumt   'Tansey -leaved   Wild 

Rocket.     i88a   Garden   12  Aug.  145/3  The  Tansy-leaved 

Thorn.    1856  A.  GRAY  Man.  Bot.  (1860)  36  S[isymbrium} 

cancscens,  . .  'Tansy   Mustard.      1894   MUIR   &   MORLEY 

Watts'  Diet.  CJiem.  IV.  638/1  "Tansy  Oil,  the  essential  oil 

obtained  by  distillation  of  the  tansy  contains  i  p.c.  of  a  ter- 

pene  CioHiu,  26  p.c.  of  an  alcohol  CinHi8O,  and  70  p.c.  of 

tanacetyl  hydride  CioHigO.      1769  MRS.  RAFFALD  Eng. 

Housekpr.  (1778)  177  A  *Tansey  Pudding  of  ground  Rice. 


1771  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  §  Aug.,  There  are  three  or  four 
very  high  hills,,  .exactly  in  the  shape  of  a  tansy  pudding. 
1908  Daily  Chron.  18  Apr.  7/5  Chester  still  clings  to  its 


whatsoever.  1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  I.  312  Goose- 
grass  or  Wild-tansie  is  a  Weed  that  strong  Clays  are  very 
subject  to.  1860  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.t  Tansy,  Wild,  a 
common  name  for  the  Potentilla  anserina,  or  silver-weed. 
b.  With  distinctive  additions  :  Cape  Tansy, 
Athanasia  capitata  var.  glabrata  ;  Maudlin  T., 
Achillea  Ageratum\  Shrubby  T.,  Tanacetum 
suffruticosum  ;  White  T.,  (in  Lyte)  Achillea 
nobilis  of  Southern  Europe  ;  erroneously  applied 
to  other  plants. 
ci7ii  PKTIVER  Cazophyl.  ix.  Tab.  81  Box-leaved  *Cape 


lansy  pudding,  symbolical  of  the  bitter  herb  commanded 
at  the  paschal  feast. 

Tant,  var.  TAINT  sb.  (C.  3)  ;  obs.  f.  TAUNT. 

Tauta'dlin,  tanto'blin.  slangs* dial.  Also 
7  tantaublin,  7-9  -ablin,  9  -ablet;  -addling. 

L  A  tart  or  round  piece  of  pastry.     Now  dial. 

1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Gt.  Eater  Kent  Wks.  i.  146/1 
Pancake,  or  Fritter,.  .Mackerpone,  Kickshaw,  or  Tantablin. 
a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E,  Anglia,  Tantablet^  a  sort  of  tart, 
in  which  the  fruit  is  not  covered  by  a  crust,  but  fancifully 
tricked  and  flourished,  with  slender  shreds  of  pastry.  1876 
T.  M.  BOUND  Hereford.  %  Shropsh.  Provinc.  (E.D.D.), 
Tantadiin,  an  apple  dumpling  made  in  circular  form. 

f2.  A  lump  of  excrement,  a  turd.   Obs. 

1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  HI.  ii,  But  our  Don  could  not 
distinguish  a  Tantoblin  from  a  Pancake.  Ibid.  iv.  iv.  iqi 
Such  odour  breath'd,  and  such  strong  airs  were  hobling,  As 
use  to  ascend  from  a  new  laid  Tantaublin.  1785  GROSE 
Diet.  Vulg.  T.,  Tantadlin  tart,  a  sirreverence,  human 
excrement. 

3.  attrib.  or  adj.  (?) 

1871  COWDEN  CLARKE  in  Gentl.  Mag.  Aug.  336  Horace 
Walpole(who,  by  the  way,  seems  to  have  been  a  tantaddling 
old  eaves-dropper)  has  recorded  that  he  [Addison]  died 
drunk  with  brandy, 

Tantalate  (tse-ntaia).  Chem.  [f.  TANTAL(UM 
+  -ATE  4.]  A  salt  of  tantalic  acid. 

1849  D.  CAMPBELL  fnorg.  Chem.  275  Tantalates  of  the 
alkalies,  obtained  when  a  solution  is  evaporated,  or  by 
boiling,  are  acid  insoluble  salts.  1873  WATTS  Fozvues* 
Chem.  fed.  n)  405  In  all  these  minerals  tantalum  exists  as 
a  tantalate  of  lion  and  manganese. 


TANTALEAN. 
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TANTAMOUNTINGLY. 


Tantalean  (Uent/i'han),  a.  Also  -ian,  [f.  L. 
tantale-us  (f.  TANTALUS)  +  -AX.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Tantalus;  like  that  of  Tantaltis ;  tantalizing. 

a  1618  DAVIES  Wittes  Pilgr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  24  Men 
ouertoild  m  Common- Wealth  affaires  Gett  much  Tantalian 
wealth  by  wealthie  paines.  1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasm.  Colloy. 
540  The  Lord  will  take  away  the  Tantalean  stone  [orig. 
Dominus  toilet  saxum  Tantaleum,  i.  e,  the  rock  that 
threatened  to  fall  on  Tantalus ;  hence,  the  impending 
punishment  for  sin].  1866  J.  Ii.  ROSE  tr.  Ovid's  Met.  157 
Niobe  With  tongue  Tantalian  reprobate  and  free. 

Tantalic  ^trentre-lik),  a.i  Chem.  [f.  TANTAL 
UM  +  -ic,]  Of  or  derived  from  tantalum ;  in  names 
of  chemical  compounds  in  which  tantalum  is  penta- 
valent,  as  tantalic  chloride ,  fluoride ;  tantalic  oxide, 
anhydride ,  TaaOs  ;  tantalic  acidthydrated  tantalic 
oxide,  H2O .  TaaO5. 

1849  PARNELL  Chem.  Anal.  (1845)  70  After  having  been 
heated  to  redness,  alone,  tantalic  acid  is  insoluble  in  all  liquids. 
1849  £).  CAMPBELL  Inorg,  Chem.  273  A  compound  of  this 
metal  [tantalum]  with  oxygen— namely,  tantalic  acid— is 
found  in  the  minerals  tantalite  and  colunsbite  of  Bavaria 
and  North  America.  1877  WATTS  fmvnes'  Chem.  I.  466 
Tantalum,  in  its  principal  compounds,  is  quinquivalent, 
the  formula  of  tantalic  chloride  being  TaCU..and  that  of 
tantalic  oxide  (which,  in  combination  with  bases  forms  the 
tantalates),  TaaOs. 

Tantalic  (taenUe-Iik),  a?    [f.  TANTALUS  +  -ic.] 

=  TANTALEAN  ;  tantalizing. 

i88a  H.  C.  MERIVALE  Fauci*  of  B.  I.  i.  vi.  96  One  of 
those  Oxonian  breakfasts  which . .  haunt  like  Tantalic 
phantoms  the  egg  and  bacon  of  later  years.  Ibid.  III.  ii. 
xx.  187  He.  .sketched  Tantalic  pictures  of  wealthy  homes.  \ 

Tautaline  (tse-ntalain),  a.  Ornith.     [f.  TAN 
TAL-US  3  +  -INK1.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tanta-    j 
//'«#  or  wood  storks,  a  sub-family  of  the  Ciconiid»   \ 
or  stork  family,  typified  by  the  genus  TANTALUS. 

t  Tantalism  (tse-ntaliz'm).  Obs.  rare.  [f.  ' 
TANTAL-US  +  -ISM.]  Punishment  or  torment  like  ! 
that  of  Tantalus ;  tantalization. 

c  1614  FLETCHER,  etc.  Wit  sev.  Weapons  n.  ii,  Think  on  ' 
my  vengeance,  choak  up  his  desires,  Then  let  his  banquetings  i 
be  tantalisme.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  90  p6  A  Person  j 
lying  under  the  Torments  of  such  a  kind  of  Tantalism,  or  ! 
Platonick  Hell.  18..  Jos.  QUINCY  (Webster,  1828),  Is  not 
such  a  provision  like  tantalism  to  this  people  ? 

Tantalite  (tae'ntalait).   Mfn.     [ad.  Ger.  and   j 
Sw.  tantalit  (named  1802  by  Ekeberg),  f.  TANTA-    i 
LUM  (of  which  it  is  a  source)  :  see  -ITE  *.]    Native    ; 
tantalate  of  iron  or  ferrous  tantalate,  found  in  black 
lustrous  crystals. 

1805  NISBET  Diet.  Chem.,  Tantalium.  .constitutes  a  com-  j 
pone nt  part  of  tantalite  and  yttrotantalite.  1809  WOL- 
LASTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCIX.  246.  1868  WATTS  Diet. 
Chem.  V.  666  Ferrous  Tantalate,  FeO  .  Ta2Os  . .  occurs 
native  as  tantalite  ..  rarely  however  quite  pure,  the  iron 
being  generally  more  or  less  replaced  by  manganese,  and 
the  tantalum  by  niobium,  tin,  and  zirconium. 

f  Tantalium   (tsent*  Hi^m).    Chem.    Obs.    An   \ 
early  variant  of  the  name  TANTALUM  (after  other 
names  of  metals  in  -icx). 

1805  NISBET  Diet.  Chem.t  Tantalium  is  a  new  metal, 
which  has  lately  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Ekeberg,  a  Swedish 
chemist.  iSta  SIK  H.  DAvvCA^w.  Philos.^o.  1839  L'Kt/V.  /. 
Arts  309  It  is  also  called  Tantalium. 

Tantalization  (t^ntaUiz/'-Jan).  [f.  next  + 
-ATION.]  The  action  of  tantalizing  or  fact  of  being 
tantalized. 

1654  GAVTOH  Pleas.  Notes  w.  xv.  253  Poor  Rosinant.. 
whose  paines  and  Tanializations..were  more  irksome  to 
the  beast,  than  all  his  other  out-ridings.  1821  Btackw. 
Afag.  X.  729  The  dtlay  and  tantalization  is  horrific. 

Tantalize  ftvatiUaic),  v.  [f.  TANTAL-US  + 
-IZE.  So  mod.F.  tantaliscr  (Littre  Suppl.).] 

1.  trans.  To  subject  to  torment  like  that  inflicted 
on  Tantalus;  to  torment  by  the  sight,  show,  or 
promise  of  a  desired  thing  which  is  kept  out  of 
reach,  or  removed  or  withheld  when  on  the  point 
of  being  grasped.  Also  absol. 

1597  TOFTE  Laura  in.  xii,  Ah  doo  not  still  my  soule  thus 
Tantalize,  But  once  (through  grace)  the  same  imparadize. 
1646  TRAPP  Contm.  John  vi.  55  Our  Richard  II.  was  starved 
at  Pomfret  Castle  by  being  tantalized.  1784  KING  Cook's 
Voy.  Pacific  Ocean  vi.  ix.  Tl  I.  432,  I  should  otherwise  have 
felt  exceedingly  tantalized  with  living  under  the  walls  of  so 
great  a  city,  full  of  objects  of  novelty,  without  being  able  to 
enter  it.  1803  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  DesP.  (1837)  II.  461, 
1  was  tantalized  all  the  morning  with  the  sight  of  the 
enemy's  camp,  pitched  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles. 
1860  TYSDALL  Glac.  i.  iv.  36  The  mirage. .which  so  tantal 
ized  the  French  soldiers  in  Egypt. 

b.  fig.  To  tease  or  torture  into  an  artificial  form. 

1807  CRABBE  Parish  Reg.  in.  317  Where  those  dark 
shrubs  that  now  grow  wild  at  will,  Were  dipt  in  form 
and  tantaliz'd  with  skill.  1897  Westttt.  Gaz.  25  Mar.  3/2 
Chiffon  tantalised  into  a  hundred  tucks  bristling  all  over 
the  brim  and  the  crown. 

1 2.  intr.  To  act  Tantalus,  to  suffer  like  Tantalus. 

1640  FULLER  Joseph's  Coat,  Comm.  i  Cor.  xi.  20  The  poor    | 


tell  you  of  a  Banquet,  and  make  you  Tantalize.  1673  Ess. 
Edu<-.  Gentltti'otn .  25  Men  are  very  cruel..  ;  to  make  any 
thus  to  tantali/e  is  a  great  torment. 

Hence  Ta'ntalized  fpL  a.,  Ta-ntalizing  rhl.  sb. 

1640  NAUBES  Bride  tv.  iii,  To  have  seen  this  wench  and 
not  to  enjoy  her  is  such  n  tantalising  tu  me.  1659  Genii. 


Calling  v.  (1606)  64  A  sort  of  Tantalized  creatures,  not  pecu 
liar  only  to  this  latter  age.  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  xvi. 
(1737)  72  Without  any  long.  .Tantalizing  in  the  Case. 

Tantalize?  (tarntaUizai).  [f.  prec.  +  -ER  *.] 
One  who  or  that  which  tantalizes. 

1791  G.  WAKEFIEI.D  Mem.  (1804)  I.  i.  16  Alas  !  this  epis 
copal  tantalizer  was  onlygratifying  his  facetious  propensity 
at  the  expence  of  an  unsuspecting  child  of  simplicity  and 
innocence.  1844  WARDLAW  Led.  Prav.  (1869)  I.  50  The 
blessed  God  is  no  tantalizer.  1889  Pall  Malt  G.  1 1  July 
6/1,  I  have  received  a  puzzle  of  the  '  Pigs  in  Clover  '  kind. 
..'Penning  the  Lambs*  is  the  name  by  which  the  latest 
variation  of  the  original  tantalizer  has  been  christened. 

Ta'ntalizing,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + -ING  2.] 
That  tantalizes;  tormenting  by  exciting  desires 
which  cannot  be  satisfied. 

1657-83  EVELYN  Hist.  Relig.  (1850)  I.  206  Tantalizing  and 
horrible  torments.  1754  MRS.  DEL  ANY  in  Life  <y  Corr. 
(1861)  III.  271  It  was  a  tantalizing  sort  of  entertainment  to 
those  who  love  dancing  or  eaiing.  1873  HOLLAND  A.  Bonnie. 
iii,  Answering  all  inquiries  concerning  it,  with  the  tantal 
izing  statement  that  it  was  '  a  secret '. 

Hence  Ta-ntalizingly  adv. ;  Ta'ntallzingness. 

1847  WEBSTER,  Tantalizingly.  1864  Q.  Rev.  CXVI.  151 
There  are  few  things  in  history  more  tantalisingly  obscure. 
1889  Scribmr's  Mag.  Nov.  555/2  Imagine  the  tantalizing. 
ness  of  this. 

Tantall,  obs.  anglicized  form  of  TANTALUS. 

Tantalous  (tae'ntalas),  a.  Chem.  [f.  TANTAL 
UM  +  -ous.]  Applied  to  compounds  containing  a 
greater  proportion  of  tantalum  than  those  called 
tantalic  i  as  tantafaus  oxide,  tantalum  dioxide, 
TaO.. 

1868  WATTS  Diet.  Client.  V.  665  Dioxide  of  Tantalum,  or 
Tantalous  Oxide  . .  is  a  dark-grey  mass,  which  scratches 
glass,  and  acquires  metallic  lustre  by  burnishing. 

Tantalum  (tce-ntalrSm).  Chem.  Also  TANTA 
LIUM.  [f.  TANTAL-US,  with  the  ending  -urn  (more 
usually  -/«/;/),  appropriate  to  metallic  elements: 
cf.  aluminum  and  aluminium;  see  quot.  1802.] 
One  of  the  rare  metals,  occurring  in  combination  in 
various  rare  minerals,  and  in  certain  metallic  ores; 
discovered  in  1802  by  Ekeberg  in  two  minerals,  one 
from  Finland  and  the  other  from  Sweden,  which 
he  named  tantalite  and  yttrotantalite.  It  has  been 
isolated  as  a  solid  of  greyish-white  colour  and 
metallic  lustre,  and  is  used  (since  1906)  for  the 
incandescent  filament  in  electric  lamps.  Atomic 
weight  182  ;  symbol  Ta.  Also  attrib.t  as  tantalum 
lamp)  etc. 

(Cf.  1801  EKEBERG  in  Kongl.  Vetenskaps  Atad.  Handl. 
XXIII,  So  (tr.)  This  new  recruit  among  the  metals  1  call 
TANTALUM,  partly  following  the  custom  which  favours  names 
from  Mythology,  partly  in  allusion  to  its  incapacity,  when 
immersed  in  acid,  to  absorb  any  and  be  saturated.) 

1809  WOLLASTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCIX.  246  The  Swedish 
metal  has  retained  the  name  of  Tantalum  given  to  it  by 
M.  Ekeberg.  1810  HENRY  Elem.  Chem.  (1826)  II.  69  The 
oxide  of  tantalum,  ignited  with  charcoal,  melts  and  agglu 
tinates.  1906  Price  Sheet )  Siemens  Tantalum  Lamps  for 
continuous  current... The  Tantalum  Lamp  differs  from  the 
ordinary  glow  lamp  in  having  a  filament  of  the  rare  metal 
Tantalum  instead  of  carbon,  1907  Outlook  23  Mar.  378/1 
Tantalum. .is  so  bard  and  brittle  that  no  ordinary  metal 
lurgical  process  was  able  to  turn  it  into  wire. 

Tantalus  (trc-ntal£s).  Also  anglicized  4  Tau- 
tale,  Tantaly,  7  Tantall.  [L.,  a.  Gr.  TdiraAos.] 

1.  Name  of  a  mythical  king  of  Phrygia,  son  of 
Zeus  and  the  nymph  Pluto,  condemned,  for  reveal 
ing  the  secrets  of  the  gods,  to  stand  in  Tartarus  up 
to  his  chin  in  water,  which  constantly  receded  as 
he  stooped  to  drink,  and  with   branches  of  fruit 
hanging  above  him  which  ever  fled  his  grasp ;   a 
rock  is  also  said  to  have  hung  over  him  threatening 
to  fall.     Hence  allusively. 

c  1369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Dlaunche  709,  I  haue  more  sorowe 
than  Tan  tale.  1390  GOWF.R  Con/.  II.  139  Ther  is  a  peine. . 
Ilenethe  in  helle,  which  men  calle  The  wofull  peine  of 
Tantaly.  1580  LYLY  Eufhues  (Arb.)  396  As  the  Apples  that 
hang  at  Tantalus  nose.  1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  (1809)  642  He 
gathereth  fruits  as  they  say,  out  of  Tantalus  his  garden. 
1738  GRAY  Profcrtius  in.  89  The  long  thirst  of  Tantalus 
allay.  1767  B.  THORNTON  tr.  Plautust  Misery,  vi,  The  masters 
of  our  age.. I  call  them  Gripe-alls,  Harpies,  Tantalusses. 
1835  SIH  J.  Ross  Narr.vnd  I  oy.  xlvli.  610  It  was  now  long 
since  it  had  been  but  the  water  of  Tantalus.  1853  KANB 
Grinnell  Exp.  xliii.  (1856)  397  It  seems  like  our  cup  of 
Tantalus:  we  are  never  to  reach  it.  1897  Westm.  Caz. 
21  July  7/2  It  serves  as  a  veritable  tantalus  to  the  market. 

2.  A  stand   containing   usually   three   cut-glass 
decanters  which,   though  apparently  free,  cannot 
be  withdrawn  until  the  grooved  bar  which  engages 
the  stoppers  is  raised. 

1898  To-Day  5  Nov.  1/2  He  crossed  to  a  recess,  and 
touched  the  spring  of  a  tantalus.  It  flew  back  with  a  narsh 
click.  1904  Strand  Mag.  Mar.  246/2  A  tantalus  containing 
brandy  and  whiskey.  1904  Daily  ffrtvs  30  Aug.  8  The 
winner  of  the  sack  race  received  a  two-bottle  tantalus. 

3.  Ornith.  A  genus  of  storks,  including  T.  ibis 
(formerly  erroneously  identified  with  Ibis  religiosa 
of  Egypt)  ;  the  wood  stork  or  wood  ibis. 

1814  STEPHENS  in  Shaw  Gen,  Zool.  XII.  i  The  Tantali  in 
many  respects  resemble  the  Storks,  Ibid,  a  The  White- 
headed  or  Ceylonese  Tantalus,  is  the  largest  of  the  genus. 
1817  R.  JAMKSON  tr.  Ctei'ier's  The.  Earth  313  M.  Mace* 
also  sent  us  a  tantalus.  Ibid.,  The  Tantalus  ibis  of 
naturalists.  1896  List  Animals  Zool.  Soc.  423  American 
Tantalus.  Ibid.  424  African  Tantalus.. Indian  1'anuilus. 


4.  attrib.  nnd  Comb.t  as  tantalus-draught  \  tan- 
talits-likc  adj.  ;  tantalus-case,  -stand  =  sense  2  ; 
tantalus-cup:  see  quot.  1842;  also^^. 

1601  YARTNCTON  Two  Lament.  Trag.  v.  ii  in  Bullen 
O.  PI.  IV,  Yet  TantalMike,  he  shall  but  glut  his  eye  Nor 
feede  his  body  with  salubrious  fruite.  184*  BRANDE  Diet. 
Sc.t  etc.,  Tantalus's  cup}  a  philosophical  toy  which 
amusingly  exhibits  the  principle  of  the  siphon..  .The  legs  of 
the  sipnon  are  concealed  by  the  hollow  figure  of  a  man 
whose  chin  is  on  a  level  with  the  bend  of  the  siphon  ;  so 
that  the  figure  stands  like  Tantalus  in  the  fable,  —  up  to  the 
chin  in  water,  but  unable  to  quench  his  thirst,  a  1850  MARC. 
F.  OSSOLI  Life  Without  $•  Within  (1860)  30  Tantalus-like, 
he  makes  this  world  a  Tartarus.  1884  RIDER  HAGGARD 
Dawn  vii,  No  misadventure  came  to  mock  them,  dashing 
the  Tantalus  cup  of  joy  to  earth  before  their  eyes.  1899 
DOYLE  Duet  viii.  (1900)  46/2  The  Tantalus  spirit  -stand  stood 
upon  the  walnut  sideboard.  1905  Daily  Chron.  11  July  7/1 
Presents,  including..  a  tantalus  case,  a  diamond  pin,  and 
other  trifle^.  1908  EetiH.XtD.JvAy  101  The  Tantalus-draught 
escaped  his  thirsty  lips. 

t  Tantamount,  $b.  Obs.  Also  7  tant 
amount,  tant  am  on  t  ,  8  tant'am  ount.  [app. 
from  TANTAMOUNT  v.  ;  perh.  influenced  by  amount 
sb.  beside  amount  vb.]  That  which  amounts  to 
as  much,  or  comes  to  the  same  thing  ;  something 
equivalent  (to)  ;  an  equivalent. 

1637  HEYLIN  Brief  Ansiv.  26  You  come  very  ncare  it,  to 
a  tantamont.  1641  PHVNSE  Disc,  Prel.  Tyr.  u.  216  He 
pronounced  no  particular  sentence..  but  he  did  tant  amount 
or  more.  1642  W.  PRICE  Sertn,  40  Anger,  and  rancored 
envy,  which,  .are  a  Tantamount  to  murder.  1646  BP.  MAX 
WELL  Burd.  Issach.  41  Letters  of  caption  (that  is  ..  the 
tantamount  of  the  Writ  De  Exconwiunicato  capiendo}. 

Tantamount  (tx-ntamaunt),  a.  Also  7  tant 
a  mount,  tanta-mount,  tantamont,  7-8  tant'- 
amount.  [app.  from  the  sb.  The  earlier  quots. 
under  a.  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  quot. 
1641  in  the  sb.  Perh.  influenced  by  paramount.} 
As  much  ;  that  amounts  to  as  much,  that  comes  to 
the  same  thing;  of  the  same  amount  ;  equivalent. 
ta.  In  predicate  without  construction.  Obs. 

1641  O.  ST.  JOHN  Argument  of  Lait.<t  etc.  24  If  a 
man  take  the  broad  Scale  from  one  Patient,  and  put  it 
to  another,  here  he  is  counterfeiting,  it's  tantamount,  and 
therefore  Treason.  1686  (.JOAD  Celest.  Bodies  i.  xv.  80  Con 
junction,  Opposition,  and  Quadrate  go  for  Tant-amount  in 
the  Meteorological  Part.  1769  KURKK  Corr,  (1844)  I.  169 
Provided  instructions  (or  thanks,  which  are  tantamount 
but  more  respectful,)  should  be  tlie  mode  proposed.  1826 
SOUTHEY  Vina1.  Eccl.  Angl,  224  You.  .avoid  the  word,  and 
speak  of  the  Real  Presence,  as  if  the  terms  were  tantamount. 

*f  b.  Const,  as,  with.  Obs. 

1644  Up.  MAXWELL  Prerog,  Chr,  Kings  10  Howsoever  their 
tenets  by  deductions  and  consequences  are  tantamount  as 
theirs.  1644  J.  GOODWIN  Innoc,  f\-  Truth  Triumph.  (1645) 
it,  I  utterly  renounce  the  consequence,  conceiving  it  to  be 
tantamont  with  an  absolute  mistake.  1684  T.  UUHNET  77;. 
Earth  I.  256  For  thi.s  is  tantamount  with  the  former,  a  1692 
POLLEXFEN  Disc.  Trade  (1697)  57  Tant  a  mount,  as  ifcarried 
from  us  in  Money. 

C.  Const,  to.     The  current  use. 

1651  HEYLIN  Cosniogr.  Introd.  7  That  saying  of  Berosus 
will  prove  tantamont  to  a  Text  of  Scripture.  1659  —  Cer- 
tamen  Epist.  389  They  are  tantamount  to  a  plain  acknow 
ledgement.  a  169*  POLLEXFEN/)/*-.  Trade  (1697)  93  They 
..laid  such  Impositions  on  our  Woolen  Goods,  as  was  tant 
a  mount  to  a  Prohibition.  1777  J.  LOVELL  in  Sparks  Corr. 
Anter.  Rev.  (1853)  I.  411  Is  not  this  ..  tantamount  to  a 
disavowal  of  the  first  treaty  ?  1874  CARPENTER  Ment.  Phys. 
I.  i.  §  18  Is  not  this  tantamount  to  saying  that  they  go  on 
by  a  force  of  their  own  ? 

d.  attributively,  rare. 

1691  BP.  PATRICK  Ans-iU.  Touchstone  17  Giving;  us  express 
Words,  and  not  words  Tantamount.  1798  WASHINGTON 
Let.  Writ.  1893  XIV.  29  The  President;  to  whom  I  have 
expressed  tantamount  sentiments  in  more  concise  terms, 
1868  ROGERS  /W.  Econ.  i.  (1876)  3  A  tantamount  service 
should  be  given  in  exchange  for  them. 

t  Tantamount,  z'.  Obs.  Also  7  tant  amount, 
taut-amount,  tantamount.  [a.  A  K.  tant 
amunter^  or  perh.  (in  ijth  c.)  ad.  It.  tanto  rtton- 
tare  to  amount  to  as  much. 

Cf.  1192  Year-bk.  Trin.  zaEdw,  /(Rolls)  31  Tant  amunte 

e   Adam  neyt  pas  plus  procheyn   heyr.      1303    \'ear~bk. 

ich,  31  Edw.  I  335  Herle  dUt..qe  tant  amunle  qil  nc 
entra  pas  danssoun  baroun.] 

1.  intr.  To  amount  to  as  much,  to  come  to  the 
same  thing  ;  to  be  or  become  equivalent.     Const. 
to  or  unto  (something). 

1628  COKE  On  Litt.  i.  i.  §  i.  10  They  doe  tant  amount 
to  a  feoffment  or  grant,  ibid,  391  It  ougtt  to  be  pardoned 
specially,  or  by  words  which  tant  amount.  1641  J  KR.  TAYLOR 
Episc,  ix.  (1647)  36  Vet  this  will  not  tant'-amount  to  an 
immediate  Divine  institution  for  Deacons.  1659  FULLER 
Af-p.  /«/.  Innoc.  in.  7  His  not  denying  tant-amouuteth  to 
the  affirming  °f  tne  matter.  1699  SALMON  Bate's  Dissent. 
(1713)  avij,  Those  Things,  .which  may  tantamount  to  more 
than  an  hundred  times  its  Value.  1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen. 
Brit.  II*  all  Tant-ampunting,  in  a  morereform'd  Perfection, 
to  the  different  Religious  Orders. 

2.  trans.  To  amount  or  come  up  to  (something1  ; 
to  equal. 

1659  T.  PECKE  Farnassi  Pnerp.  132  Account  Hercules 
Labours  j  they  Twelve  tantamount.  1683  yind.  Case 
relating  to  Green-Wax-Fines  65  Your  peaceable  Subjects.  . 
whose  mdearment  in  that  Case  will  tarn-amount  the  Profits 
falling  short. 

Hence  f  Ta'ntamounting  ///.  a.  (obs.  rare-*); 
whence  t  Ta'ntamou  ntingly  adv.)  *  equivalently, 
in  effect*  (Uavk-.O. 
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TAN-TAN. 

1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  n.  ji.  §  28  Did  it  not  deserve  the 
Stab  of  Excommunication,  for  any  dissenting  from  her 
practice,  tantamountingly  to  give  her  the  Lie? 

Tan-tan  (teentsen).  [In  quot.  1653  a.  obs.  F. 
tantan  '  the  bell  that  hangs  about  the  necke  of  a 
cow*  (Cotgr.) :  in  earlier  F.  also  tentan^  tenten, 
-tent\  in  quot.  1893  purely  echoic.]  Name  for  a 
bell ;  also  applied  to  the  sound  of  a  kettle-drum. 

1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  \.  xvii,  Thev  would  serve  very 
well  for  tingling  Tantans  and  tinging  Campanels.  1893 
J.  HOWLAND  in  Mission.  Herald  (Boston)  Aug.  341  The 
droning  sound  of.  .a  rude  kind  of  flute,  and  the  monotonous 
tan-tan  of  a  drum. 

Tantany,  obs.  form  of  TANTONY. 

Tantara  (torntara,  tsenta'ra),  int.  and;/'.  Also 
extended  tantara-ra,  ta'ntara-ra-ra,  ta'ntarata'ra. 
(Cf.  TARATANTARA.)  [Echoic.] 

A.  int.  Imitative   of  the   sound   of  a   flourish 
blown  on  a  trumpet,  or  sometimes  of  a  drum. 

c  1537  W.  GRAY  '  Hunt  is  up '  iv.  in  W.  Chappell  Popular 
Music  I.  60  The  woddes  rejoyce  at  the  mery  noise  Of  hey 
tantara  tee  ree  !  1580  H.  GIFFORD  Gillojlo^vers  (Grosart) 
60  Tantara,  tantara,  the  trumpets  sound,  Which  makes  our 
hearte  with  joy  abound.  1589  Love  <y  Fortune  C  iij  b,  Then, 
tantaratara,  we  shall  hauegood  play.  1590  NASHvPasyuifs 
Apol.  i.  Biv,  Tantara,  tantara,  is  he  fled  indeede?  let  me 
sende  a  Sakar  after  him.  a  1600  \VinningofCades  Chorum, 
in  Percy  Reliques  (1765)  II.  224  Dub  a  dub,  dub  a  dub, 
thus  strike  their  drums,  Tantara,  tantara,  the  Englishman 
comes.  1644  Z.  BOVD  Card.  Zion  in  Zion"s  Flcnvers  (1855) 
App.  i2/t  The  trump  of  war  doth  still  Tantara  blow.  1680 
OTWAY  Cains  Marius  in.  ii,  Tantarara  go  the  Trumpets. 
1846  A.  lircKETT  Comic  Nursery  Tales  35. 

B.  sb.  A  fanfare,  or  flourish  of  trumpets;  hence, 
any  similar  sound. 

1584  Reg.  Stationers'  Co.  19  July  (Arb.)  II.  434  [License 
to  print  a  ballad  entitled]  The  saylers  newe  tantara.  1605 
SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  \\.  iii.  in.  Law  1009  A  Heav'nly 
Trump,  a  shrill  Tantara  blowes.  1641  EARL  MONM.  tr. 
Biondi's  Civil  \Varres  in.  118  There  should  want  instru 
ments  to  outdoe  the  Tantaraes  of  the  enemies  contemptible 
Campe.  1750-51  MRS.  DF.LANY  in  Life  <$•  Corr.  (1861)  Ser.  i. 
III.  17,  I  heard  a  tantarararaat  the  door,  and  in  walked  my 
Mrs.  Hamilton.  1843  LF.VER  J.  Hinton  Iv,  Amid  a  cheer. . 
and  a  tantarara  from  the  trumpets. 

attrib,  1800  WORDSWORTH  Andrew  Jones  i,  I  wish  the 
press-gang  or  the  drum  With  its  tantara  sound  would  come 
And  sweep  him  from  the  village  ! 

Tantarum,  var.  TANTRUM.  Tantaublin :  see 
TANTADLIN.  Tante:  see  TAUNT,  ATADNT  i. 
Tanten :  see  TANTON. 

t  Tanterueale.     The  name  of  some  bird. 

T575  K-  HAKE  Newes  Potvles  Churchy arde  D  ij  b,  Stent, 
Stockard,  Stampine,  Tanterueale,  and  Wigeon  of  the  best. 

!|Tanti(tse'nt3i).  [L.  tantl 'of  so  much  (value)', 
gen.  of  tantum  i  neut.  of  tantits  so  much.]  Of  so 
much  value,  worth  so  much ;  worth  while.  For 
merly  also  as  an  exclamation  of  contempt  or 
depreciation  :  So  much  for  .  .  . ! 

1590  MARLOWE  Edw.  //,  i.  i,  Tanti\  I'll  fawn  first  on  the 
wind  That  glanceth  at  my  lips,  and  flieth  away.  1633  J.  FISHER 
Fnimus  Troes  in.  vii.  Fiij,  No  kingly  menace  or  censo 
rious  frowne  Doe  I  regard.  Tanti  for  all  your  power  ! 
1639  T.  LECHFORD  Note-Bit.  (1885)  89  If  the  State  &  the 
Elders  thinke  that  the  matters  I  treate  on  are  not  tanti  or 
that  they  are  just  occasion  of  Disturbance,  a ,1640  DAY 
Part.  Bees  Prol.,  That  slights  your  errant  or  his  art  that 
penn'd  it,  Cry  Tanti \  bid  him  kisse  his  Muse  and  mend  it. 
1757  WARBURTON  Let.  to  Garrtck  25  Jan.,  in  Garrick's 
Corr.  (1831)  I.  78  Is  it  tanti  to  kill  yourself,  in  order  to  leave 
a  vast  deal  of  money  to  your  heirs?  1888  A  thenaenm  29  Sept. 
415/2  Was  it  quite  tanti  to  write  a  fresh  small  monograph 
so  soon  after  Mr,  Froude's  '  Bunyan  '. 

t  Tantilla-tion.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  L.  tantill- 
nm  a  trifle,  dim.  f.  tantits  so  great  +  -ATIOX  (here 
irregularly  used).]  A  trifling  space  (of  time). 

1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  P  237  As  if  in  such  a  tanttllation  or 
moment  of  time. 

t  Tan-tin.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  Imitation  of  the 
sound  of  a  bell :  in  quot.  advb. 

1721  AMHERST  Terra  Fil.  No.  41  (1754.)  217,  I  scarce  had 
slept :  at  six,  tan  tin  The  bell  goes  :  servitor  comes  in. 

Tantiny,  obs.  form  of  TANTONY. 

Tantipartite  (taentipautait),  a.  Math.  [f.  L. 
tantuS)  -14)11  as  much  +  part ttus  divided.]  Homo 
geneous  and  of  the  first  degree  in  each  of  a  number 
of  sets  severally,  and  so  of  total  degree  equal  to 
the  number  of  the  sets. 

1858  CAYLEY  Math.  Papers  II.  517  Such  covariants  may 
be  termed  tantipartite  covariants.  1860  Ibid.  _IV.  604  A 
function  which  is  linear  in  respect  to  several  distinct  sets  of 
variables  separately  is  said  to  be  tantipartite.  ..  Thus  a 
determinant  is  a  tantipartite  function  of  the  lines  or  of  the 
columns, 

Ta'ntity,  nonce-wd.^  a  rendering  of  mod.L. 
tantitaS)  *  the  fact  of  being  or  having  so  much ',  f. 
L.  tantits  so  much. 

[Attributed  in  some  recent  dictionaries  (from  Annandale's 
Ogilvie,  1882,  onward)  to  James  Mill,  who  used  only  the 
Latin  {Klein.  Unman  Mind,  1829,  II.  xiv.  §  2,  50) '  Quant  i. 
tas,  if  it  was  kept  to  its  original  meaning,  would  still  con- 
note  tant  it  as  \  just  as,  paternity  connotes  filiality\\ 

Tantivy  (ue'ntivi,  tamtrvi),  adv.)  sb.,  a.t  int. 
Now  rare  or  arch.  Also  7  tantivie,  -vey,  -ve,  8 
-vee, -vi,  tantwivy.  [Origin  obscure:  ? echoic, 
representing  the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet.] 

•f-A.  adv.  At  full  gallop;  swiftly;  headlong. 

1641  BROMF.  Jov.  Crnv  iv.  t,  Up  at  five  a'  Clock  in  the 
morning.  .And  Tantivy  all  the  country  over,  where  Hunting, 
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Hawking,  or  any  Sport  is  to  be  made.     1648  Fraction  in 

the  Assembly  7  Till  her  Tongue  travel'd  tantivje,  and  more 

then  a  Canterbury  pace.      1690    Pagan   Prince   xxi.   58 

'    {heading)    How   he   rode    Tantivy    to    Papimania.      1705 

I    HICKERINGILL  Pricst-Cr.  n.  A  ij  b,(Like  so  many  Asses)  to  let 

;    Hypocrisy  bestride  them, . .  and  ride  them— Tanti vee.     1785 

i    GROSE  Diet,  Vulg.  Tongue  s.  v.,  Away  they  went  tantwivy, 

1    away   they  went   full   speed.     x8«  SCOTT  Peveril  xxxiii, 

There  are  those  amongst  us  who  ride  tantivy  to  Rome,  and 

have  already  made  out  half  the  journey. 

B.  sb.  1.  (from  the  adverb.)  A  rapid  gallop ;  a 
ride  at  this  pace.     Also  transf.  and^f. 

(11658  CLF.VELAND  Repty  Parlt.-Officer  Wks.  (1687)^93, 
I  expected  to  hear  from  you  in  the  Language  of. .  the  Prodigal 
Son,  and  not  in  such  a  Tantivy  of  Language.  1680  V.  ALSOP 
Mischief  Ituposit.  xi.  94  Jogging  on  their  own  pace,  neither 
the  high-trot  nor  the  Taniivey.  17*1  GIBBER  Refusal  iv,  Ah  ! 
poor  Soul !  piteous  bad  !  All  upon  the  Tantivy  again  !  1854 
THOREAU  Walden  iv.  125  The  Tantivy  of  wild  pigeons,  flying 
by  twos  and  threes  athwart  my  view. .  gives  a  voice  to  the  air. 

2.  A   nickname   given   to   the   post-Restoration 
High-Churchmen  and  Tories,  esp.  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II  and  James  II. 

This  arose  1680-81,  when  a  caricature  was  published  in 
which  a  number  of  High  Church  clergymen  were  repre 
sented  as  mounted  upon  the  Church  of  England  and  '  riding 
tantivy  '  to  Rome,  behind  the  Duke  of  York.  Cf.  1681  Trial 
of  S.  Colledge  25  Dugdale.  And  there  is  one  Picture  that  I 
have  not  shewed  yet...Je$eries,  There  are  some  Church 
men;  what  are  they  a  doing?  Dugdale.  They  are  a  parcel 
of  Tantivy  men  riding  to  Rome,  and  here's  the  Duke  of 
York,  half  Man,  half  Devil,  trumpeting  before  them.  Ibid. 
59  Mr.  Charlett.  It  was  the  pictures  of  the  Tantivies  and 
the  Towzer  [Roger  L'Estrange],  and  he  told  me  they  were 
made  by  Colledge,  he  was  a  very  ingenious  man.  a  1734 
NORTH  Exam.  \.  ii.  §  130  About  Half  a  Dozen  of  the  Tan 
tivies  were  mounted  upon  the  Church  of  England,  booted 
and  spurred,  riding  it,  like  an  old  Hack,  Tantivy  to  Rome. 

1680-81  G.  HICKES  Spirit  of  Popery  23  The  Clergy,  .called 
them  Priests,  and  Bishops,  which  in  these  days  would  pass 
for  Episcopal  tantivies.  1681  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857) 
I.  124  The  former  are  called  by  the  latter,  tones,  tantivies, 
Yorkists,  high  flown  church  men,  &c.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed. 

i  6),  Tantivy..  .Also  a  Nick-name  given  by  the  Dissenters  to 
a  Worldly-minded  Church-man,  that  bestirs  himself  for 

!  Preferment.  1707  HEARNE  Collect.  24  Feb.  (O.  H.S.)  I. 
336  Hei !  day  !  What  in  the  High-Rope  !  a  high-Flyer  and 
a  Tantivi !  1730  SWIFT  Vind.  Ld.  Carteret  27  Favouring 
none  but  High-Church,  High-flyers,.  .Tip-top-gallon-men, 
Jacobites,  Tahtivyes,  Anti-Hanoverians  [etc.].  1841  MAC 
AU-LAV  £ss.t  COMIC  Dramatists  (1887)  613  Collier.. was  a 
Tory  of  the  highest  sort,  such  as  in  the  cant  of  his  age  was 
called  a  Tantivy.  1849  —  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  256. 

3.  erron.  applied  to  a  blast  or  flourish  on  a  horn. 
1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vitlg.  Tongue  s.  v.,  Tantwivy  was  the 

!  sound  of  the  hunting  horn  in  full  cry,  or  that  of  a  post  horn. 
i  1834  MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  II.  97  A  schoolboy  put  an 
I  end  to  all  the  Childe  Harolding  by  a  tantivy  on  a  bugle. 

C.  adj.  ?orig.,  in   tantivy  men  and  the  like, 
I   attrib.  use  of  B.  i ;  afterwards  often  of  B.  2. 

1681  T.  FLATMAN  Heraclitns  Ridens  No.  7  (1713)  I.  42  In 
j  favour  of  the  Tory  and  Tantivy  Party.  1682  MRS.  BEHN 
i  City  Heiress  30  Perverted  with  111  Customs,  Tantivie- 
Opinions,  and  Court-Notions.  1682  JVew  News/r,  Bedlam 
26  Whereas  you  say  it  was  a  high  Presbyterian  Trot,  I  rather 
believe  it  was  a  Tantivy  Gallop.  1691  Andros  Tracts  11.246 
Had  King  Rehoboam  kept  his  Tantivy  Doctrine  of  Passive 
Obedience  and  Non  Resistance  to  himself, . .  the  poor  People 
had  been  his  Servants  for  ever.  vii$  State  Quacks  n  High 
Tan  tivee  Scaramouches  make  Choice  of  a  vast  Heap  of 
Epithets  as  unintelligible  ..  as  impertinent.  1826  SCOTT 
IVoodst.  xx,  Master  WUdrake  is  one  of  the  old  school— one 
of  the  tantivy  boys.  1884  Q.  Rev.  July  32  Birmingham  itself 
..to  become  as  great  a  stronghold  of  tantivy  '  politics  as  it 
was  in  the  days  when  it  rabbled  Priestley. 

D.  ;/;/.  An  imitation  of  the  sound  of  galloping 
or  scudding  feet ;  later  (erron.)  of  the  sound  of  a 
horn. 

1697  VANBRUGH  ^Esop  n.  i,  &sofi. .  But  (like  some  of  our 
friends)  they  found  'Twas  safer  much  to  scour.  Rog.  Tantive  ! 
Tantive  1  Tantive  !  1719  DTJmFEY PfiZf  (iflVa)  II.  188  Tan- 
tivee,  tivee,  tivee,  tivee,  High  and  Low.  Hark,  hark  how 
the  merry  merry  Horn  does  blow.  1821  Sporting  Mag. 
VIII.  156  Tantivy  !  tantivy  !  the  hunting-horn  blew. 

t  Tantivy,  v.  Obs.  rare.     [f.  prec.] 

1.  intr.  To  ride  full  tilt;  to  hurry  away. 

1681  T.  FLATMAN  Heraclitus  Ridens  No.  29  (1713)  I.  186 
You  will  Tantivy  then  out  of  Town.  1796  MME.  D'ARBLAV 
Camilla  in.  viii,  Pray  where  are  they  gone,  tantivying  V 

2.  trans.  ?  To  call  *  tantivy  ' ;  to  '  give  it  him  * 
for  calling  one  '  tantivy*. 

1681  T.  FLATMAN  Heraclitus  Ridens  No.  34  (1713)  I.  218 
Never  a  word  said  to  them  for  Torying,  Tantivying  and 
Masquerading  his  Majesty's  most  loyal  and  dutiful  Subjects. 
1711  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  jo  Oct.,  I'll  '  tantivy '  him  with 
a  vengeance. 

f  Tantivyism.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ISM.]  The 
practice  or  principles  of  tantivies :  seeTANTiw  sb.  2. 

c  1680  HICKERINGILL  Hist.  Whiggism  n.  Wks.  1716  I.  loo 
He  was  afterwards  made  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  then 
Kishop  of  Norwich,  just  as  Mr.  Mountague  leapt,  and 
perhaps  upon  the  same  rise  and  advantage  of  the  ground, 
Tantiviisme.  1681  T.  FLATMAN  Heraclitus  Ridens  No.  7 
(1713)  I.  40  A  Church  of  England  Man  maintaining  the 
necessity  of  the  words  As  by  Law  now  Established^  which 
you  know  is  Tantivyism  and  Toryism  in  the  highest  degree. 
Ibid.  No.  20  I.  135  To  profess  sincere  Loyalty  to  his 
Majesty's  Person  and  Government,  to  give  him  humble 
Thanks  for  his  Gracious  Promises  in  his  Declaration. .is  now 
become  perfect  Toryism,  Tantivyism,  and  tantutn  non 
Abhorrism. 

[Tantling,  in  Johnson  (whence  in  subsequent 
dictionaries),  a  suggested  alteration  of  TANLING  in 
Shaks.  Cymb.  iv.  iv.  29.] 


TANTTJFLE. 

ijTant  ne  quant,  adv.phr.  Obs.  rare.  Also  4 
taunt  ne  caunt.  [OF.  (ite}  tant  ne  quant^\  In 
no  wise,  not  at  all. 

13..  S.  Eng.  Leg.  (MS.  Bodl.  779)  in  Herrig's  Archiv 
LXXXII.  341/256  He  ne  tornyd  one  his  bou^t  nober  taunt 
ne  caunt.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  241  Mi  goode  Sone,  as  of 
Supplant  Thee  thar  noght  drede  tant  ne  quant. 

f  Ta*nto,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [app.  erroneous  form 
and  use  of  Sp.  tanteo  computation,  calculation, 
number  of  counters  for  marking  a  game :  peril,  tan- 
toes  is  mispr.  for  tanteos.']  A  counter  used  in  gaming. 

1646  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Biondis  Civil  Warres  ix.  196 
Honours  are  the  Alchimy  of  Princes,  which  like  Gamesters 
Tantoes,  are  worth  as  much,  as  they  are  made  to  be  worth. 

II  TantO  (ta-nU?),  adv.  Mus.  [It. :— L.  tantum 
so  much.]  So,  so  much :  as  allegro  non  tantoy 
fast,  but  not  too  much  so. 

1876  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mus.  Terms. 

Tantoblin :  see  TANTADLIN. 

t  Tanton.  Obs.  [Short  for  Saint  Anthon :  cf. 
T  7,  and  next.]  In  Tanton  man :  an  inmate  of 
a  hospital,  or  the  like,  dedicated  to  Saint  Anthony. 

1515  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  V.  65  To  every  Tanten  man  ther 
dwellyng  iiij  d.(  to  pray  for  my  sowll. 

Tantony  (tee-ntani),  sb.  Also  7  -any,  8  -iny. 
[f.  T  7  -i-  ANTHONY.]  A  shortened  form  of  St. 
Anthony^  chiefly  used  attrib.  in  reference  to  the 
attributes  with  which  the  saint  was  represented  (cf. 
Mrs.  Jamieson  Sacred  &  Legendary  Art  (1848)  II. 
367-3/9),  as  tantony  crutch,  tantony  pouch,  spec. 
t).  (more  fully  tantony  bell}  a  hand-bell ;  a  small 
church  bell :  see  quots.  c.  (more  fully  tantony 
pig}  [St.  Anthony  being  the  patron  of  swine-herds, 
and  represented  as  accompanied  by  a  pig],  the 
smallest  pig  of  a  litter ;  also  Jig.  said  of  one  who 
very  closely  or  obsequiously  follows  another :  cf. 
context  of  quot.  1598,  and  quot.  1662  s.v.  ANTHONY. 

a.  1594  LYLV  Moth.  Bomb.  \\.  i,  The  dudgen  dagger,  by 
which  hanges  his  tantonie  pouch. 

b.  1567  Gude  $  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  175  The  Paip  He  had 
to  sell  the  Tantonie  bell  And  Pardonis  thairin  was,     1854 
Miss  BAKER  Northampt.  Gloss,,  Tantony,  the  small  bell 
over  the  church-porch,  or  between   the   chancel  and   the 
nave;   the  term  is  also  applied   to  any  small   hand-bell. 
1  Ring  the  tantony  '  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  St.  Anthony, 
the  emblem  of  that  saint  being  a  bell  at  his  tau-staff,  or 
round  the  neck  of  his  accompanying  pig.     1872  ELLACOMBE 
Ch.  Bells  Devon,  etc.  ix.  497.     1904  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 
(Hunts.),  Tantony,  the  name  given  to  a  bell  which  is  rung  at 
the  entrance  gate  of  the  grounds  at  Kimbolton  Castle  to  give 
notice  of  the  arrival  of  visitors.     [See  N.  <J-  Q.  8  Feb.  1851, 
105/1 ;  14  June  484/1.] 

c.  [1598  STOW  Surv.  Land.  (1603)  185  Whereupon  was 
raysed  a  prouerbe,  such  a  one  will  follow  such  a  one,  and 
whine  as  it  were  an  Anthonie  pig.]     1659  GAUDEN  Tears  o/ 
Ch.  595  Some  are  such  Cossets  and  Tantanies  that  they 
congratulate  their  Oppressors  and  flatter  their  Destroyers. 
1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Conversat.  76  She  made  me  follow  her  last 
Week  through  all  the  Shops  like  a  Tantiny   Pig.      1765 
UICKERSTAFFE  Love  in  Village  I.  ix,  To  see  you  dangling 
after  me  every  where,  like  a  tantony  pig.     1891   BESANT 
St.  Catherine's  by  the  Tower  I.  148  They  run  the  same 
way— like  Tantony  pigs. 

Hence  f  Ta'ntony,  ta*ntany  #.,  to  follow  con 
stantly  or  closely  like  a  tantony  pig. 

1675  CROWNE  Country  Wit  v,  Do  not  follow  and  tantany 
us,  Mr.  Ramble,  for,  I  declare  positively,  thou  sbalt  never 
have  my  daughter. 

II  Ta'ntra.  [Skr.  tantra  loom,  warp,  hence 
groundwork,  principle,  system,  doctrine,  f.  tan  to 
stretch,  extend.]  One  of  a  class  of  Hindu 
religious  works  in  Sanskrit,  of  comparatively  recent 
date,  chiefly  of  magical  and  mystical  nature;  also, 
of  a  class  of  Buddhist  works  of  similar  character. 

1799  Asiatic  Researches  V.  53  The  Tantras  form  a  branch 
of  literature  highly  esteemed,  though  at  present  much 
;  neglected.  Ibid.  62,  I  am  informed,  that  the  Tantras  col 
lectively  are  noticed  in  very  ancient  compositions.  1901 
,  Mission.  Rec.  U.  F.  Ch.  Scotl.  Sept.  411/2  The  Tantras, 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Shakti  worshippers. 

Hence  Ta-ntric  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tan 
tras  ;  Ta-ntrism,  the  doctrine  or  principles  of  the 
Tantras;  Ta'ntrist,  an  adherent  of  tantrism. 

1882  OGILVIE  (Annandale),  Tantrism.   1891  tr.  De  La  Saus- 

saye's  Hist.  Sc.  Relig.  Ix.xv.  622  Tantrism.. is  common  to 

i    Buddhistand  Hinducommunities.  ifyiCent.  Diet.,  Tantri-,t. 

1905  Q.  Rev.  July  201  The  Buddhist  worship  of  these  deities 

is  undoubtedly  due  to  Tantric  influence. 

Tantrum  (tce-ntrzJm).  colloq.  Also  8-9  tan- 
tarum.  [Origin  unascertained. 

(In  Wallis's  Room  for  the  Cobbler  of  Gloucester  (\(>f&)  4 

!    tantrum  appears   as  a   Welshman's   mispronunciation   of 

anthem,  but  apparently  has  no  connexion  with  this  word.)] 

An  outburst  or  display  of  petulance  or  ill-temper ; 
a  fit  of  passion.  Mostly  in//. 

1748  FOOTE  Knights  n.  Wks.  1799  I.  84  None  of  your 


fleers!..  Your  tantrums  !— You  are  grown  too  headstrong 
and  robust  for  me.  1754  SHEDBFARE  Matrimony  (1766)  I. 
122  Where  did  the  Wench  get  these  Tantarums  into  her 


Head?  1776  MRS.  DELANY  in  Life  fy  Corr,  Ser.  n.  (1862) 
II.  206  Treating  him  with  some  contempt  when  he  is  in 
his  tantrums.  1824  W.  IRVING  T.  Trar.  I.  217  An  author, 
who  was  always  in  a  tantrum  if  interrupted.  1837  DISRAELI 
l'cnetia\.\\,  He  goes  into  his  tantarums  at  the  abbey.  1884 
Times  12  Mar.  3  The  defendant  told  him  not  to  get  into  a 
tantrum, 
t  Ta-ntuple,  a.  Qbs.  [f.  L.  tantits  so  great, 
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TAN- VAT. 

after  QUADRUPLE,  etc.]     That  is  so  many  times   [ 
another  quantity ;  equimultiple. 

1656  HOBBES  Si.v  Lessons  \\\.  Wks.  1845  VII.  240  The 
antecedents  are  of  their  consequents  totuple  or  tantuple,    ; 
that  is,  equimultiple. 

Tan-vat  (tae-nvst).    Also  6-8  -fat.    [f.  TAN  ! 
v.  or  so.  +  VAT.]     The  receptacle,   a  tub,  cistern, 
pit,  or  the  like,  containing  the  '  ooze '  in  which  the 
hides  are  laid  in  tanning. 

1591  GREENE  Upst.  Courtier  Wks.  {Grosart)  XI.  261 
Howe  comes  this  to  passe  ?  by  your  tanne-fats  for  sooth. 
1615  E.  S.  Britain's  Buss  in  Arb.  Garner  HI.  630  Every 
net  must  be  tanned  in  a  tan-fat.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  vi. 
ii.  §  r.  1779  E.  BEATTY  in  J.  L.  Hardenbergh  yrnl.  (1879) 
65  There  was  a  tanfat  farm  with  several  Hides  at  a  tannery 
which  the  soldiers  got.  1828  WEBSTER,  Tan-vat.  1895 
S.  R.  HOLE  Little  Tour  /liner.  86  Grant  tried  that  , 
[tanning],  but  found  no  gold  in  the  tan-vat. 

Tany,  Tanya,  var.  TAWNY,  TANIA. 

Tanyan,  var.  TAXGHAN,  Tibetan  horse. 

t  Ta'nystome.  Enl.  Obs.  [a.  F.  tanystomc, 
f.  Gr.  ravv-fiv  to  stretch  +  aroiia  mouth.]  A  fly  of 
Latreille's  second  family  of  Dipteia,  Tanystomata,  '• 
including  the  gad-Hies  and  their  allies.  Hence 
t  Tanystomate,  f  Tany  stomine,  f  Tanysto- 
mous  adjs.  Obs. 

1860  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Tanystotnus.  .long-mouthed  ; 
applied  to  a  Family,  .of  the  Diptera :  tanystomous. 

Tanzey,  tanzie,  tanzy,  variants  of  TAXSY. 

II  Tanzib  (tanzrb).  Also  8  tanjeeb,  9  tanjib. 
[Persian,  f.  ^J  tan  body  +  l_^j'  zib  adornment.] 

A  fine  kind  of  Indian  muslin  made  chiefly  in  Oudh. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Afvslin,  There  are  various 
kinds  of  muslins  brought  from  the  East-Indies;  chiefly 
Bengali ;  betelles,  tarnatans,.  .tanjeebs.  1864  J.  S.  BUCKLE 
Mann/.  Commend,  p.  xi,  49  inches  wide  Tanjib,  38  yards 
long  14X10 — i.e.,  14  picks  or  threads  in  j  inch  of  the  warp, 
and  10  picks  or  threads  in  4  inch  of  the  weft.  1880  I'.IRD- 
WOOD  Ind.  Arts  II.  85  A  tanzib  or  tanjib  muslin. 

Taoism  (,ta  »|iz'm).     Also  taou-,  tau-,  tavism. 
[f.  Chinese  tao  way,  path,  right  way  (of  life),  reason 
+  -ISM.]     A  system  of  religion,  founded  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  ancient  Chinese  philosopher  Lao- 
tsze  (or  Lao-tzii'),  born  604  B.  c  ,  set  forth  in  the    j 
work   Tao  ll  king,  '  Book  of  reason  and  virtue ',    , 
attributed  to  him.    It  ranks  with  Confucianism  and 
Buddhism  as  one  of  the  three  religions  of  China. 

1839  Chinese  Repository  VII.  511  We  have  all  this  time 
been  working  through  the  mazes  of  Taouism.  .merely  to 

five  a  better  explanation  of  the  notions  of  this  sect.  1858 
IAX  MULLER  Chips  (1880)  I.  ii.  51  The  religious  system  of 
Laotse,  or  the  Tao-ism  of  China.  1903  Rev.  Missions  Mar. 
539 Taoism,  an  older  religion  than  Buddhism— dating  indeed 
from  before  the  teachings  of  Confucius — was  so  purely  beau- 
tiful  as  delivered  by  Lao-tsze,  its  great  teacher. 

Taoist  (ta-<?,ist),  sb.  (a.)  Also  taou-.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -1ST.]  An  adherent  of  Taoism. 

1839  Chinese  Repository  VII.  520  The  Taouists  are  by  no 
means  behind  in  referring  to  an  abode  of  lasting  bliss,  which 
does  however  still  exist  on  earth.  1863  ALCOCK  Capital 
Tycoon  I.  392  (To]  feel,  or  affect,  great  contempt  for  any  ' 
creed  but  that  of  Taonists.  1885  Athenxum  17  Oct.  500/3 
It  (the  '  Taou-tih-king  'J  may  be  considered,  therefore,  as  the 
Bible  of  the  Taouists. 

b.  altrili.  or  as  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
Taoists  or  to  Taoism. 

1839  MALCOLM  Trav.  II.  lll.v.  184  Great  officers,  and  even 
the  emperor  himself,  build  and  endow  Boodhistand  Taouist 
temples.  188*  Athenzum  16  Sept.  361/2  With  the  excep 
tion  of  Laou-tsze,  the  early  Taouist  philosophers  have  found 
no  place  in  English  literature. .  .Though  ptofessing  to  be 
followers  of  Laou.tsze,  they  never  perfectly  understood  him, 
and  perverted  bis  doctrines  into  childish  babblings. 

Hence  Taoi  stic  a. 

1856  M  EADOWS  CA/««tf  440  Representatives  of  a  Buddhistic 
or  Taouistic  element  that  is  struggling  with  the  Confucian 
element  to  assert  for  itself  a  place  in  the  new  religion.  1884 
Brit,  ft  For.  Evangelical  Rev.  Apr.  367  The  Taoislic,  or 
Rationalistic  system  is  about  as  old  as  Confucianism. 

Tap  (tsep),  j*.1  Forms :  i  teeppa,  4  teppe,  5-7 
tappe,  7  tapp,  5-  tap.  [Com.  Teutonic:  OK. 
tteppa  (wk.  masc.)  =  OLG.  *lappo  (MDu.,  MLG., 
LG.  tappe,  EFris.  tappf,  tap,  Du.  tap,  NFris.  tap), 
OHG.  zap/o  (MUG.  zap/e,  Ger.  zap/en\  ON. 
tappi  (Sw.  lapp.  Da.  lap) :— OTeut.  "lappon-,  orig. 
a  tapering  cylindrical  stick  or  peg  (cf.  tap-root).'] 

L  A  cylindrical  stick,  long  peg,  or  stopper,  for 
closing   and  opening   a  hole   bored  in  a  vessel ; 
hence,  a  hollow  or  tubular  plug  through  which 
liquid   may  be   drawn,    having   some   device   for   j 
shutting  off  or  governing  the  flow ;  used  especially    J 
in  drawing  liquor  from  a  cask,  or  water  from  a  pipe,    j 
and  for  regulating  the  flow  of  gas,  steam,  etc. ;  a 
cock,  a  faucet. 

CIOJO  in  Techmer's  Int.  Zeitschr.  filr  allg.  Spraclmis-    \ 
sensch.  II.  120  Donne  bu  win  habban  wille,  honne  do  bu  mid    i 
binum  twam  fingrum,  swilce  bu  tzppan  of  tunnan  onteon    ' 
wille.    Ibid.,  Tzppan  teon.    1340  Ayeno.  27  Vor  hit  be- 
houeb  bet  zuich  wyn  yerne  by  |>e  tcppe  ase  ber  is  ine  be 
tonne,      c  1440   Pronip.    I'arv.   486/2   Tappe,  of  a   vessel, 
ductillus,  clipsidra.     1530  PALSGR.  279/1  Tappe  or  spygote 
to  drawe  drinke  at,  cH'tntepteure.     1588  Marprel.  Epist. 
(Arb.)  38  Sir  leffry. . looke  such  vnkimienes  at  the  alehouse,    i 
that  he  sware  he  would  neuer  goe  againe  into  it.. the  tap    : 
had  great   quietnes  and  ease  therby.      1688  R.   HOLME    i 
Armoury  ill.  xx.  (Roxb.)  231  The  Cock  or  Tapp,  letting    ' 
VOL.  IX. 
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out  the  hot  water.  1768  COOK  I'vy.  round  World  i.  ii. 
(I773*  r7  It  was  impossible.. to  draw  out  any  of  its  contents 
by  a  lap.  1874  MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches  185 
A  few  taps  only  are  turned,  and  all  is  ready  for  lighting. 

b../7>. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Reeve's  Pro!.  36  As  many  a  yeer  as  it  is 
..Syn  that  my  tappe  [v.  r.  tap)  of  lif  began  to  renne.  1599 
Bronghtotis  Let.  xi.  37  This  whole  tractate  of  yours, ..is 
but  the  droppings  of  other  mens  taps.  1658  GURNALL  Cttr. 
in  Arm.  ll.  verse  16.  viii.  (1669)  203/2  Laoour  to  take  the 
ad  vantage  of  thy  present  relenting  frame, .  .now  the  Ordinance 
hath  thawed  the  Tap.  1907  Daily  Chron.  18  Apr.  5/6  There 
was  certainly  a  'tap  on',  as  the  vulgar  phrase  is,  in  the 
market  yesterday,  and  much  scrip  was  thrown  out  at  -i  to  s 
premium. 

C.  On  (in)  lap,  on  draught,  ready  for  immediate 
consumption  or  use  (///.  and  Jig.)-  t  To  sell  by 
tap  (Sc.  Ol>s.\  to  sell  in  small  quantities,  to  retail. 
1483  Seill  of  Caws,  Etiin.  2  May  (Jam.),  That  no  common 
cremaris  of  the  tonne  wse  to  sell  be  tap  ony  hammermans 
work.  i86a  LOWELL  Billow  P.  Ser.  n.  54  Who  is  he  that. . 
has  eloquence  always  on  tap  ?  1891  T.  HARDY  Te ss  i,  There's 
a  pretty  brew  in  tap  at  the  Pure  Drop. 

2.  a.  A  tap-room  or  tap-house,  (olloq. 

I7as  Nnv  Cant.  Did.  s.v.  Tape,  The  Renters  of  the  Tap 
..in  Newgate.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph,  Cl.  II.  n  June, 
Rabbit  him  !  the  tap  will  be  ruined.  1837  J.  D.  LANG  .V.  .V. 
Welles  II.  102  He  had  been  drinking  in  the  Tap  over.night. 
1857  Ht'GHKs  TctH  Brou-n  1.  iv,  Guard  emerges  from  the  tap, 
where  he  prefers  breakfasting. 

b.   A   pit   in   which   tan-liquor   is   mixed;     = 
LEACH  sb*  2.  1  Ol>s. 

1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVIII.  307/1  Strong  liquor 
called  ooze  or  wooze  prepared  in  pits  called  letches  or  taps 
kept  for  the  purpose,  by  infusing  ground  bark  in  water. 

3.  a.  The  liquor  drawn  from  a  particular  tap ; 
a  particular  species  or  quality  of  drink.     Also _/?£•. 
a  particular  strain  or  kind  of  anything,  colloq. 

1683  tr.  Famine's  Theat.  Hon.  I.  i.  I  Such  a  one  was  called 
a  Gentleman  of  the  first  Tappe.  1831  L.  HUNT  Rcdi 
Bacchits  in  Tuscany  75  Those  Norwegians  and  those  Laps 
Have  extraordinary  taps.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair 
xxxiv,  I  wish  my  aunt  would  send  down  some  of  this  to  the 
governor;  it's  a  precious  good  tap.  1872  O.  W.  HOLMES 
Poet  Break/..t.  vi.  (1885)  139  Sentiment  wasn't  his  tap. 
1901  A.  BiRRELL  \y.  Hazlitt  iv.  55  His  [Hazlilt's]  'tap' 
was  too  bitter,  his  stride  too  long. 
b.  Short  for  Tap-timier:  see  6. 

1878  URE  Diet.  Arts  IV.  493  Using  such  purple  ore  in  the 
ordinary  way,  as  fettling  in  conjunction  with  '  tap ',  pottery 
mine,  etc. 

4.  Aleck.  A  tool  used  for  cutting  the  thread  of 
an  internal  screw,  consisting  of  a  male  screw  of 
hardened  steel,  grooved  lengthways  to  form  cutting 
edges,  and  having  a  square  head  so  that  it  may  be 
turned  by  a  wrench. 

1677  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  ii.  31  Turn  about  the  tap  in  the 
hole,  and  make  grooves  and  threds  in  the  Nut.  1816  [see 
screw  nnt :  SCREW  j^.l  22],  1875  Carpentry  ft  Join.  81  A  tap 
..to  cut  the  requisite  thread  inside  the  nut.  1884  F.  J. 
BRITTEN  Watck  fy  Clockm.  232  Taps  for  watch  makers'  use 
are  made  by  running  a  piece  of  steel  through  a  screw  plate. 

6.  An  object  having  the  shape  of  a  slender 
tapering  cylinder,  as  an  icicle ;  esp.  a  tap-root. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Iside,..*  tappe  of  ice,  a  drop  of  water 
frozen.  1796  C.  MARSHALL  GarJen.  xix.  (1813)  318  The  tap 
of  the  oak  will  make  its  way  downward,  in  a  direct  line, 
through  the  hardest  soils.  1857  H.  MILLER  Test.  Kocks  xi. 
497  The  central  axes  of  the  trees  do  not  elongate  downwards 
into  a  tap  but  throw  out  horizontally  on  every  side  a  thick 
net-work  of  roots. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as,  in  sense  I ,  lap-dropping 
(also  taps-droppings),  -maker,  -spirits;  in  sense  2, 
tap-boy,  -man ;  also  tap-auger,  an  auger  for  bor 
ing  tap-holes ;  tap-bar,  a  testing  bar  placed  in  a 
cementation  furnace  and  withdrawn  for  inspection 
during  the  process  (Cent.  Diet.  1891);  tap-bolt, 
a  threaded  bolt  which  is  screwed  into  a  part,  as 
distinguished  from  one  that  penetrates  it  and  re 
ceives  a  nut ;  tap-borer,  a  tapering  instrument  for 
boring  bung-holes  or  tap-holes ;  tap-cinder,  the 
slag  or  refuse  produced  in  a  puddling  furnace; 
tap-dressing,  decoration  of  wells  at  Whitsuntide, 
a  Derbyshire  custom ;  t  tap-lead,  =  tap-trough  ; 
tap-plate,  a  steel  plate  having  holes,  wormed  and 
notched,  for  cutting  external  threads;  a  screw- 
plate  (Knight  Did.  Mech.  1877) ;  tap-rivet,  tap- 
screw,  =  tap-bolt  (hence  tap-rivet  v.  trans.,  to 
secure  by  tap-rivets;  tap-riveting,  the  use  of  tap- 
rivets)  ;  f  tap-shackled  a.,  '  fettered '  by  drink, 
drunk  ;  f  tap-staff,  a  staff  used  to  stop  the  tap-hole 
of  a  mash-tub ;  f  tap-stone,  (?)  ;  tap-tool,  = 
sense  4  ;  t  tap-tree,  =  tap-staff;  t  tap-trough, 
a  leaden  trough  used  in  brewing ;  tap-water, 
water  drawn  through  a  tap ;  spec,  water  supplied 
by  a  system  of  pipes  and  taps  for  household  use ; 
t  tap-whips,  tap-whisk,  dialect  variants  of  TAP- 
HOSE;  t  tap-wort,  the  dregs  of  ale  or  beer;  tap- 
wrench,  a  wrench  for  turning  a  tap-tool.  See 
also  TAP-HOLE,  TAP-HCSE,  etc. 

1688  R.  HOLMR  Armoury  III.  317/2  (Coopers'  Instruments) 
"Tap  Auger.  1864  WEBSTER,  */Vi/.&'/Y.  1877  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Meek., 'Tap-borer.  iBoiG.  HANOER/./7H1.97  A  "tap-boy 
at  a  public-house.  1861  Lonii.  Re-.'.  16  Feb.  167  In  the  pro- 
cess  of  making  malleable  iron,  which  is  called  '  puddling ', 
there  is  a  large  quantity  of  refuse,  known  as  '  *tap-cinder '. 
1894  Daily  Hews  23  Apr.  8/4  Some  time  ago  it  was  dis. 
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covered  that  this  tap-cinder  contained  an  amount  of  phos 
phorus  which  rendered  it  of  sufficient  service  for  Dastc 
stcel-makine  as  to  justify  the  cost  of  its  transmission  for  that 
purpose  to  the  continent.  1851  in  N.  fy  Q.  and  Ser.  IX.  431/1 
A  great  deal  of  taste  and  fancy  is  exhibited  in  the.. "tap- 
dressing '.  1860  Ibid.  430/2  [He]  was  collecting  [flowers]  for 
the  Pilsley  '  Well '  or  l  Tap '  dressing.  1892  Daily  News 
22  Sept.  3/1  The  Rev.  G.  S.  Tyack's  account  of  the  curious 
custom  of  well-dressing,  or  'tap-dressing',  as  it  is  called. 
1608  MIDDLETON  Fain.  L<rve  iv.  iii,  How  rank  the  knave 
smells  of  grease  and  *taps-droppings  !  1678  Quack's  Aca- 
demy  4  Vials  filled  with  Tap-droppings.  1429  in  Rogers 
Agric.  ff  Pr.  III.  550/1  I7as  pluinbeum  called  'tapled. 
1891  Pall  Mall  G.  23  Mar.  6/3  One  of  his  former  friends,.. 
a  'tap-maker.  1907  Month  July  7  Not  but  what  priests 
doctor  their  stuff  and  give  short  measure  like  any  "tap-man. 
1869  SIR  E.  J.  REED  Shipbuilding  ii.  43  They  are  each 
composed  of  two  angle-irons,  "tap-riveted  or  screwed  (and 
not  through  riveted)  to  the  bottom  plating.  1874  THEARI.K 
Naval^  Archil.  79  It  is  connected  to  the  stem,  either  by 
angle-irons  on  each  side,  through  riveted,  and  tap  riveted 
to  the  stem.  Ibid,  129  In  riveting  the  angle-irons  of  bilge 
keels  to  the  bottom  plating  "tap  rivets  are  used.  /£;<?., 
"Tap  riveting  is  employed  in  securing  plates  to  forgings. 
1891  Cent.  Diet.,  *  Tap-strew.  1604  J.  MORRIS  Connnpt.  -bk. 
(Brit.  Mus.  Roy.  MS.  12  II  v)  If.  6b,  A  scholler  of  Cam 
bridge  being  somewhat  "lap-shackled  walking  in  the  streete 
met  a  blacke  bull.  <:i6o8  HEALEV  Disc.  A>«'  World  82  [He] 
being  truejy  tapp-shackled,  mistooke  the  window  for  thedore. 
14..  \foc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  572/13  Ceruida,^.  *tapstaf.  i688R. 
HOLME  Armoury  iir.  319/2  The  Brewers  Thorn  with  the  'I  ap 
SlafTthrough  the  middle  of  it.  1703  J.  MOKE  Engl.  Interest 
(ed.  2)  66  After  this,  you  must  lift  up  your  Tap-btafie,  and 
let  out  alwut  a  Gallon  [from  the  mash-vat],  .and  put  it  up 
again,  stopping  your  Tap-hole.  152*  Wills  $  tnv.  N.  C. 
(Surtees  1835)  106  Also  I  bequeth  to  my  son  John  Trollop. . 
the  brewehouse.  .a  brewelede  with  a  mashefatt  and  a  'lap- 
stone  with  a  boltong  arke  and  the  bras  pottes  called  Thorn- 
ley  Pottes.  1874  THEARLE  Naval  Archil.  127  Screwing  the 
rivet  into  a  sciew  hole  previously  prepaied  for  it  by  means 
of  a  '  *tap  tool  '.  1483  Cai/t.  Angt.  378/1  A  *Tap  tie,  ctr* 
nida,  cliptidra,  1743  R.  MAXWELL  Set,  Tr.  Soc.  ttnprov. 
Agric,  .S<ot.  284  Take  out  your  Cork,  or  Tap-tree,  and  have  a 
Tub  below  to  receive  the  Lee  that  comes  off.  1335  in  Kiley 
Lond.  Mem.  (1868)  104,  i  'tappetroghe  [of  lead].  1881 
TVNDALL  Float.  Matter  Air  81  Ice-water,  distilled  water 
and  'tap-water  .  .deprived  of  their  powers  of  infection.  1898 
P.  MANSON  Tro/>.  Diseases  i.  32  Wash  in  tap  water  and 
then  in  distilled  water,  dry  and  mount  in  zylol  balsam.  1743 
I. and.  fy  Country  Hreiv,  iv.  (ed.  2)  267  In  [a  Mash-Tub] 
fix  a  IJr;iss  Cock  of  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  Bore  in  a 
*T;ipwhips,  or  do  it  by  Plug  and  Basket.  1854  Miss  BAKER 
Northantpt.  Gloss.)  "Tap-whisk.  1881  Leicester,  Gloss., 
Tap-whisk),  .the  wicker  strainer  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
tap  inside  a  mash-vat,  &c.  1583  UKF.TON  Toyes  /die  Head 
Wks.  (Grosart)  26/2  A  cuppe  of  small  'Tap  worte.  1815 
J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  fy  Art  1.40  The  "tap-wrench  is 
simply  a  lever,  with  a  hole. .to  admit  the  rectangular  head 
of  the  tap,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  it  round. 

Tap  (tsep),  sb.~  Forms  :  4  tap(p)e,  5  tapp,  6- 
tap.  [f.  TAP  v*  So  OKris.  tap\  cf.  F.  tape  slap.] 

1.  A  single  act  of  tapping ;  a  light  but  audible 
blow  or  rap ;  the  sound  made  by  such  a  blow, 

13..  Caw.  %  Gr.  Knt.  406  }if  I  be  telle  trwly,  quen  I  f>e 
tape  haue.  Ibid.  2357  At  fc-e  )?rid  bou  fayled  bore,  S:  ber-for 
bat  tappe  la  be.  a  1466  CHAS.  DK.  ORLEANS  Poems  (Roxb.)  7 
As  strokis  grete  not  lippe,  nor  tapp,  do  way  The  rewdisshe 
child  so  best  lo  shall  he  wynne.  ''1577  GASCOIGNE  Adv. 
J''.  /.  Wks.  (Koxb.)  I.  463  Much  greater  is  the  wrong  that 
rewardeth  euill  for  good,  than  lhat  which  requireth  tip  for 
tap.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  u.  i.  206  This  is  the  right 
Fencing  grace  (my  Lord)  tap  for  tap  and  so  part  faire. 
c  1614  FLETCHER,  etc.  Wit  at  Scv.  Weapons  nr.  i,  But  when 
a  man's  sore  beaten  o'  both  sides  already,  Then  the  least 
tap  in  jest  goes  to  the  guts  on  him.  1720  JKNVNS  Art 
Dancing  \\.  Poems  (1761)  21  Let  them  a  while  their  nimble 
feet  restrain.  And  with  soft  laps  beat  time  to  ev'ry  strain. 
1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolpho  vii,  A  gentle  lap  at 
the  chamber-door  roused  her.  1862  SALAJtatfH  .V<'«i  II.  vii. 
194  The  convicts  were  called  off  by  the  lap  of  a  drum.  1877 
Encycl.  Brit.  VII.  609/2  Rolling  croquet. .is  made  by 
trailing  the  mallet  after  the  balls  as  soon  as  the  stroke  or 
tap  is  made. 

b.   Tap-tap,  a  repeated  tap;  a  series  of  taps; 
\   also  adv. 

1837   THACKERAY   Ravenswing   ii,    Mr.  Tressle's   man., 
i    ceased  his  tap-tap  upon  the  coffin.     1840  MARRVAT  Poor 
\     Jack  xxiii,  The  water  went  tap,  tap,  tap  against  the  bends. 
1905  E.  CHANDLER  Unr  tiling  cf  Lhasa  xii.  212  The  tap- 
tap  of  the  Maxim,  like  a  distant  woodpecker,  in  the  valley. 

2.  PI.  Taps  (U.S.  A/ilit.) :  a  signal  sounded  on 
the  drum   or   trumpet,   fifteen  minutes   after   the 

i  tattoo,  at  which  all  lights  in  the  soldiers'  quarters 
j  are  to  be  extinguished.  Sounded  also,  like  last 
\  post  (Post  j/'.3)  over  the  grave  of  *  soldier. 

i86j   Index  (U.S.)   25  Sept.,  I  well  remember  how  'at 
i    taps'  we  were   wont    to    huddle   together    in  pur   narrow 
,    quarters  each  man's  knapsack  serving  for  his  pillow.     1869 
j    T.  W.  HICGINSON  Army  Life  (1870)  34  The  mystic  curfew 
which  we  call  'taps'.      1891   Cambridge  (Mass.)   Tribune 
10  Jan.  8/5   The  customary  volleys  were   fired  over   the 
i    grave,  and  Bugler  Fitzgerald  sounded  'taps',  the  soldier's 
1    last  sad  farewell.     1904  J.  A.  RMS  Roosevelt  viii.  199  Taps 
I    had  been  sounded  long  since. 

3.  A  piece  of  leather  with  which  the  worn-down 
j    heel  or  sole  of  a  boot  is  made  up  and  repaired  or 

'capped*  ({/.S,)'t  a  plate  or  piece  of  iron  with 
which  the  heel  is  shielded;  also,  the  sole  of  a  shoe 
(Eng.  dial.).  (Cf.  TAP  v*  3.) 

On  one's  ta^s,  on  one's  feet ;  on  the  move ;  busy. 

1688-1: 1850  (see  HEEL-TAP  si\  i).  1844  W.  BARNES  Poems 
Rural  Li/eCr\QS«*t  TVr/,  the  sole  of  a  shoe.  1855  HALI  BURTON 
Nat.  $  Hum.  Nat.  11.  132  They  have  lo  be  on  their  taps 
most  all  the  lime.  1864  \V  EBSTEH,  Taf.  .the  piece  of  leather 
fastened  upon  the  bottom  of  a  boot  or  shoe  in  tapping  it, 
or  in  repairing  or  renewing  the  sole  or  heel.  i88a  JACO 
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Cornw.  Gloss.,  Tap,  the  ?ole  of  a  boot  or  shoe.  Also  the 
iron,  .'scute  '  of  the  heel, '  heel  tap'. 

4.  Comb.  Tap-piece  «=  3  ;  hence  Tap-piece  z>.,  to 
repair  with  a  tap-piece. 

1903  R.  WATSON  Closebnrn  xiv.  235  Mony  a  day  I  hae 
tappieced  and  heeled  your  auld  shoon. 

Tap,  sb$  [app.  short  for  TAPNET;  cf.  also 
Topj^.3]  A  rush-basket  (usually  containing  c  28  Ibs.) 
in  which  figs  of  an  inferior  quality  are  imported. 
Comb,  tap-figs  (colloq.  shortened  to  taps\  figs  of 
the  quality  imported  in  taps. 

c  1860  [Recollected  in  use].  1909^ 'hoh 'sale  Grocer's  Price* 
list,  Figs.. Layers  4o/-..so/-percwt.  Taps,  ig/-..  .Naturals 
25/6.  1910  Produce  Mark.  Rev.  19  Feb.  155  Figs., Layer 
Figs . .  Pulled  figs . .  Naturals . .  Comadra,  Taps. 

||  Tap  (tsep),  si.*  East  Ind.  [a.  Pers.  tap  fever, 
heat ;  =  Skr.  tapa  heat,  tapa  heat,  pain,  torment.] 
Malarial  fever. 

1882  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Mr.  Isaacs  xii,  Unless  I  feared  the 
tap,  the  bad  kind  of  fever  which  infests  all  the  country  at 
the  ba^e  of  the  hills. 

Tap  (ta?p),  z'.1  Forms  :  I  teeppian,  5-6  tappe, 
6  tape,  7-8  tapp,  5-  tap  ;  also  Sc.  (in  sense  4, 
4b)  5-7  top(pe,  6  talp,  6-7  tope,  7  taip,(topt). 
[Com.  Teutonic :  OE.  tseppian,  from  t&ppa  TAP 
sb.i  =  MLG.,  MDu.,  LG.,  and  Du.  tappen,  MHG., 
Ger.  zapfen,  ON.,  Sw.  tappa,  Da.  tappe,  all  from 
the  cognate  sbs.  Cf.  F.  taper ,  to  plug,  from  OLG.j 
I.  To  open  (a  cask,  reservoir). 

1.  trans.  To  furnish  (a  cask,  etc.)  with  a  tap  or 
spout,  in  order  to  draw  the  liquor  from  it. 

c  1050 in  TechmersInt.Zeitschr.fiirallg.Sprach'wissensch. 
(1885)  II.  125  jjyf  begedryptes  wines  lyste,  ponne  do  Su  mid 
pinum  swypran  scytefingre  on  bine  wynstran  hand,  swylce 
bu  txppian  wille,  and  waend  binne  scytefinger  aciune.  1483 
Cath,  Angl.  378/1  To  Tappe,  ceruidare.  1570  LEVINS 
Alanip.  27/22  To  Tappe,  fistulum  addere.  1696  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  5),  To  Tapp  a  Vessel,  to  fix  a  Tapp  in  the  Bung-hole., 
thereby  to  draw  out  the  Liquor.  1832  LYTTON  Eugene  A. 
IK.  iii,  I  will  tap  a  barrel  on  purpose  for  you.  1880  Act 
43  <fr  44  Viet.  c.  24  §  90  The  rectifier  must  not.  .tap,  open, 
alter,  or  change  any  cask.. containing  any  such  spirits. 

2.  To  pierce  (a  vessel,  tree,  etc.)  so  as  to  draw  off 
its  liquid  contents;  to  broach;  to  draw  liquid  from 
(any  reservoir) ;  slang,  to  draw  blood  from  the  nose. 

e.  g.  To  bore  into  (a  tree)  so  that  sap  may  exude  ;  to  allow 
the  molten  metal  to  run  from  (a  furnace) ;  to  pierce  the  wall 
of  (a  reservoir1,  to  drain  (a  marsh). 

1694  WESTMACOTT  Script.  Herb.  12  It  [the  Quicken]  will 
yield  a  liquor,  if  tapt  as  we  do  birch  in  the  spring.  1792 
BELKNAP  Hist.  New  Hamfsh.  III.  114  The  season  for 
tapping  the  [maple]  trees  is  in  March.  1809  Nat.  Hist,  in 
Ann.  Reg.  843/1  The  maple  tree,  .the  oftener  it  is  tapped 
the  better.  1832  HT.  MARTINF.AU  /////  fy  I'all.  iv.  60  He 
was  just  going  to  tap  the  furnace,  \.  e.  to  let  out  the  fused 
iron.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  H,  Perhaps,  sir,  he 
kicked  a  county  member,  perhaps  sir  he  tapped  a  lord., 
blood  flowed  from  noses,  and  perhaps  he  tapped  a  lord. 
c  1865  J.  WVLDE  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  419/2  The  tree  is  '  tapped  ' ; 
that  is,  a  hole  is  cut  into  it..,  and  the  resin  exudes.  1868 
CARI.VLE  Frvdfc.  Gt.  (1872)  X.  App.  199  What  bogs  he  has 
tapped  and  dried,  what  canals  he  has  dug.  1878  HUXLKY 
Physiogr.  27  The  natural  reservoir  being  thus  tapped,  a  spring 
of  water  flows  out.  1900  G.  C.  BRODRICK  Mem.  <y  Impr.  315 
The  Braemar  air.  .coming  across  treeless  granite  mountains 
which  tap  the  rain-clouds  as  they  sweep  over. 

b.  spec,  in  Snrg.  To  pierce  the  body-wall  of 
(a  person)  so  as  to  draw  off  accumulated  liquid  ; 
to  drain  (a  cavity)  of  accumulated  liquid. 

1655  [see  TAPPING  vbl.  j/'.'j.  1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  62 
P  ii,  I  have  ever  since  my  Cure  been.. dropsical;  therefore 
I  presume  it  would  be  much  better  to  tap  me.  1778  LATHAM 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LXIX.  56,  I  tapped  her  once  in  a  fort, 
night.  1807-16  S.  COOPER  First  Lines  Snrg.  (ed.  5)  527  If 
any  of  the  viscera  protruded,  .he  used  to  reduce  them,  and 
then  tap  the  hydrocele  in  the  common  manner.  1869  G. 
LAWSON  Dis.  Eye  (1874)  71  Tapping  the  anterior  chamber 
with  a  fine  needle,  and  letting  off  the  aqueous,  will  often  do 
good.  1898  Allbvtt's  Syst.  Med.  V.  788  The  peritonea! 
cavity  and  pleura  become  repeatedly  full  of  fluid  and  have 
to  be  tapped  again  and  again. 

C.  To  tap  an  electric  wire  or  cable  :  to  divert 
part  of  the  current,  esp.  so  as  to  intercept  a  tele 
graphic  communication. 

1879  PRKSCOTT  Sp.  Telephone  108  The  telephone  presents 
facilities  for  the  dangerous  practice  of  tapping  the  wire. 
1892  N.  Y.  Tribune  15  Jan.  7/5  (Funk)  By  tapping  the  wire 
for  a  message  from  Guttenburg  the  operator  could  interrupt 
communication  with  all  three.  1897  Wcsttn.  Gaz.  3  Apr. 
9/3  It  would  be  an  unheard  of  thing  for  any  casual  merchant 
steamer  to  '  tap '  a  company's  cable  out  at  sea  in  order  to 
gratify  a  private  whim  for  news.  1897  Daily  News  14  July 
3/4  Extraordinary  allegations  of  '  tapping  '  telegraph  wires 
were  made  yesterday  in  a  case  heard  at  the  Liverpool 
County  Court. 

3.  Jig.  To  open  up  (anything)  so  as  to  liberate 
or  extract  something  from  it;  to  open,  penetrate, 
break  into,  begin  to  use. 

e.g.  To  open  up  (a  country,  district,  trade,  mineral  vein, 
etc.);  to  extract  money  or  elicit  information  from  (a  person); 
to  rob  (a  till  or  house),  pick  (a  pocket) ;  to  break  (money) 
(BREAK  ?'.  ae);  to  broach  (a  subject). 

1575  Gamut.  Gurton  u.  iii,  Ye  see.. that  one  end  tapt  of 
this  my  short  devise,  Now  must  we  broche  t'other  to,  before 
the  smoke  arise.  1750  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  (18461  II.  358 
How  does  cet  honnne  la.  .dare  to  tap  the  chapter  of  birth? 
1768  —  Hist.  Doubts  43  Dr.  Shaw  no  doubt  tapped  the 
matter  to  the  people.  1781  —  Let.  to  W.  Mason  22  May, 
After  tapping  many  topics,  to  which  I  made  as  dry  answers 
as  an  unbribed  oracle,  he  vented  his  errand.  1828  Craven 
Gloss,  s.  v.,  To  tap  a  note  or  sovereign,  to  get  it  changed. 
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1840  DICKENS  Old  C.Shop  Ixiii,  Here  1  am— full  of  evidence    ! 
—Tap  me !     1864  Home  News  19  Dec.  19/2  So  well  had  the 
interior  of  India  been  tapped  by  new  roads.    1872  RAYMOND 
Statist.  Mines  $  Miningif&  It  is  the  intention  of  the  owner    ; 
to  tap  the  vein  by  a  tunnel.    1878  W.  J.  THOMS  in  Folk  Lore    \ 
Rec.  I.  Pref.  16  Mr.  Gomme  has 'tapped '—(I  thank  thee,    i 
Horace  Walpole,  for  teaching  me  that  word) — has  tapped    ! 
a  subject  which  is,  I  believe,  new  in  this  country.      1901 
Essex  IVeekly  Nevus  29  Mar.  5/1  The  first  gentleman  who    • 
was  tapped  for  a  subscription  generously  promised^©.  1903 
F.  W.  H.  MYERS  Human  Personality  I.  315  While  he  was 
entranced,  we  endeavoured  to  *  tap  '  Mr.  Browne. 

II.  To  draw  off  (liquid,  etc.). 

4.  To  draw  (liquor)  from  a  tap ;  to  draw  and  sell    | 
in  small  quantities.     Alsoy^. 

1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  95  Me  thynkith  }e  ben  tapsteres    ! 
in  alle  that  ?e  don :  ?e  tappe  $our  absoluciones  that  }e  bye  at 
Rome.      1589    NASHE  Anat.  Absurd.    20  These  Bussards 
thinke  knowledge  a  burthen,  tapping  It  before  they  haue    J 
halfe  tunde  it.     1621  Sc,  Acts  Jas.   VI  (1816)  IV._  669/2    , 
Four  pundis..of  ilk  Tune  of  wyne  To  be  toppit,  ventit,  and    | 
sauld  in  smallis  within  the  said  burgh.     16165  Phil.  Trans. 
I.  46  The  boy  led  liquor. .is  tapp'd  out  of  the  said  Kettles,    \ 
through  holes   beneath.      1677  Act  29  Chas.  //,  c.  2  §  i 
Any.. person  or  persons  who  doe  or  shall  sell  or  tap  out 
Beere  or  Ale  publiquely  or  privately.     1737  (title)  An  Act    I 
for  laying  a  Duty  of  Two  Penies  Scots  upon  every  Scots 
Pint  of  Ale  and  Beer  brewed  for  Sale,  brought  into,  vended,    | 
lapped,  or  sold  within  the  Town  of  Aberbrothock.     1743 
Lond.  ff  Country  Brew.  in.  (ed.  2)  236  The  Beer  or  Ale  in    ! 
a  Week  after  should  be  tapt.     1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  i.  \\. 
(1875)  II.  13  The  City  Council  too  must  tap  their  liquor. 
1872  YEATS  Techn.  Hist.  Cotinti.  126  On  festive  occasions, 
these  lords  alone  possessed  the  privilege  of  tapping  wine. 
fb.  transf.  To  retail  (any  commodity).  Sc.Obs.    \ 

1478-9  Burgh  Rec.  Edinb.  (1869)  I.  37  That  na  regratour    j 
by  nor  tap  any  vittale  to  regrate  agane  vnder  the  payne  of    j 
pvnissing  be  the  baillies  after  the  tenour  of  the  first  act.    I 
Ibid.,  Top  [see  TAJTER'  i  b].     1538  Aberdeen  Regr.XVl.    \ 
(Jam.),  For  the  spilling  of  the  merkat  in  bying  of  wittail  in 
gryt,  &  topping  tharof  befor  none.      1573-4  Burgh   Rec. 
Glasgow  (1876)  I.  450  To   pas   to   Dunbertane   to  arreist 
schippis  for  talping  of  greit  salt.    1605  in  Gross  Gild  Merch.    , 
(1890)  I.  222  To  tapp  tar,  oil,  butter,  or  to  tapp  eg?s.     1615 
Stirling  Council  Rec.  in  Trans.  Nat.  Hist.  •$-  Arch&ol.  Soc.    • 
Stirling-  (1002)  61  Na  craftsman  [sal]  buy,  top,  nor  sell  any    \ 
merchand  wairis. 

c.  absol.  To  draw  liquor  ;  to  act  as  tapster. 

a  1597  PEELE  Jests  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  619/1  Those  bomborts    ; 
that  live  by  tapping,  between  the  age  of  fifty  and  three-    ! 
score.     1598  SHAKS.  Merry  IV.  i.  iii,   u,  I  will  entertaine 
Bardolfe :  he  shall  draw;  he  shall  tap.     1625  MASSINGER 
Ne^v  ll'ay  iv.  ii,  For  which  gross  fault  I  here  do  damn  thy 
license,  Forbidding  thee  ever  to  tap  or  draw. 

5.  To  draw  off  (liquid)  from  any  source. 

1597  [see  TAPPING  vbl.  sb.\\.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Opcrat.  \ 
Mechanic  357  When  the  fluid  lead  is  tapped,  or  drawn  off. 
1853  '  C.  BEDE  '  Verdant  Green  \.  xi,  He  told  Verdant,  that 
his  claret  had  been  repeatedly  tapped.  1873  TRISTRAM 
Moab  xviii.  361  Little  rills  tapped  from  the  springs.  1894 
BOWKER  in  Harpers  Mag.  Jan.  417  [It]  floats  on  the  top, 
and  is  easily  tapped  off. 

f  b.  intr.  fig.  To  *  turn  on  the  tap  *  of  gifts ;  to 
open  the  purse  or  pocket ;  to  spend  or  *  bleed ' 
freely,  slang.  Obs. 

1712  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  550  P  i  A  certain  Country  Gentle 
man  begun  to  tapp  upon  the  first  Information  he  received  : 
of  Sir  Roger's  Death.  1713  STEELE  Guard,  No.  58  P  6,  j 
I  design  to  stand  for  our  borough  the  next  election,  on  ! 
purpose  to  make  the  squire  on  t'other  side  tap  lustily  for  the  • 
good  of  our  town. 

III.  Technical  uses. 

6.  Mech.  a.  To  furnish  (a  hole)  with  an  internal 
screw-thread,  or  (any  part)  with  a  threaded  hole. 

1808   HENRY   in   Phil.   Trans.  XCVIII.  287  The  lower    i 
orifice., is  tapped  internally,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a    j 
small  screw.     1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  131  A 
screw.,  is  cut  on  the  gudgeon,  .and  a  piece  of  iron,  .is  tapped    • 
to  fit  it.     1833  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  II.  105  The  [gun]    '• 
barrel  having  been  tapped  at  the  stouter  end,  and  being 
fitted  with  the  breech  screw.    1902  MARSHALL  Metal  Tools    \ 
32  Holes  of  varying  sizes.,  are  drilled  and  tapped. 

b.  To  furnish  with  an  external  screw-thread;  to    | 
convert  (a  bolt  or  rod)  into  a  screw. 

1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  fy  Art  \.  40  The  bolt  or  pin 
intended  to  be  tapped,  either  with  a  screw-plate  or  stocks, 
is  tapered  in  a  small  degree  at  the  extremity.  1837  Civil 
Eng.  ft  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  48  The  lower  part  of  the  king-bolt  is 
tapped  with  a  screw  and  nut.  1888  RUTLEY  Rock-Forming 
Min.  23  Each  rod  is  tapped  with  a  [screw-] thread. 

C.  To  cause  to  pass  through  or  in  by  screwing. 

1869  SIR  E,  J.  REED  Shipbuild.  ii.  44  The  angle-irons,  .are    j 
secured  to  the  plating  by  i  inch  screws  tapped  through  it. 
1885  C.  G.  W.  LOCK  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  iv.  341/2  The    ' 
hook  should  be  '  tapped  '  in  very  tight. 

7.  To  deprive  (a  plant)  of  its  tap-root. 

1792  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  X.  6  Young  Oaks,  .are  for  the  most    ' 
part  tapped  at  the  time  of  removal. 

Hence  Tapped  (tsept),  ppl.  a. 

1670  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Ess.  xn,  I  caused  a  tap'd  vessel  , 
to  be  filled.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts,  etc.  158  Two  tapped 
holes  in  the  bar.  1874  THEARLE  Naval  Archit.  79  Four  of  ] 
the  rivets.. are  through,  and  four  are  tapped.  1880  C.  R. 
MARKHAM  Penw.  Bark  459  Regularly  tapped  trees  do  not 
exceed  60  feet  in  height.  1881  W.  E .  DICKSON  Organ-Build. 
yiii.  95  Tapped  Wires,  .are  pieces  of  wire  about  3^  inches 
in  length. .and  cut  with  a  screw-thread  upon  about  half 
their  length.  _  1902  MARSHALL  Metal  Tools  63  The  thread 
should  be  tried  into  a  nut  or  tapped  hole  of  the  right  size 
from  time  to  time  until  a  proper  fit  is  arrived  at. 

Tap  (tap),  2>.2  Forms:  3  tep,  5  tappe,  9 
tapp,  5-  tap.  [ME.  tapp-en^  of  echoic  origin, 
either  immediately  in  Eng.  (cf.  RAP  T>.),  or  through 
F.  taper  in  same  sense  (I2thc.  in  Godef.).] 


TAPADERO. 

1.  trans.    To    strike    lightly,    but    clearly   and 
audibly ;   rarely   applied   by   meiosis   to   a  sharp 
knock  or  rap.     To  tap  up,  to  rouse,  cause  to  get  up 
by  tapping  at  the  door. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R,  296  Ne  }if  him  neuerin^ong,  auh  tep  him 
ode  schulle,  uor  he  is  eruh.  £1440  Promp.  Parv.  487/1 
Taspyn,  palpo.  . .  Taspynge  (AT.,  P.  tappynge),  palpacio, 
palpitacio.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (ifoi)  971  Tapt  the 
said  Resuan  once  or  twice  about  the  pate.  1761  STERNE 
Tr.  Shandy  IV.  Introd.,  This  faithful  slave. -has  carried 
me..,  continued  he,  tapping  the  mule's  back,  above  six 
hundred  leagues.  1777  COOK  Voy.  Pacific  \\.  xi.  (1784)  I. 
409  The  person  who  is  to  pay  obeisance,  squats  down  before 
the  Chief,  and  bows  the  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot ;.. having 
lapped,  or  touched  it  with  the  under  and  upper  side  of  the 
fingers  of  both  hands,  he  rises  up,  and  retires.  18. .  MOORE 
Song)  The  Woodpecker^  Every  leaf  was  at  rest,  and  I  heard 
not  a  sound,  But  the  wood  pecker  tapping  the  hollow 
beech  tree.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  517  s.  v.  Founding,  Before 
lifting  off  the  frame,  we  must  tap  the  pattern  slightly,  other 
wise  the  sand  enclosing  it  would  stick  to  it.  1840  MARRYAT 
Poor  "Jack  xxiv,  I  went  to  bed,  was  tapped  up. .by  Bessy. 
1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xxvi,  He  sate  there  tapping 
his  boot  with  his  cane.  1888  BURGON  Lives  12  Gd.  Men  I. 
i.  71  He  tapped  my  fingers  in  the  way  which  was  customary 
with  him.  1904  W.  E.  NORRIS  in  Longin.  Mag.  Dec.  168 
A  parch ment-visaged  priest., taps  his  insistent  gong. 

b.  To  strike  (the  foot,  hand,  etc.)  lightly  upon 
something. 

a  1500  Ragman  Roll  131  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  75  And  your 
foot  ye  tappyn,  and  ye  daunce.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch 
Bk.,  Rip  Van  Winkle^  The  bystanders  began  now  to. .tap 
their  fingers  against  their  foreheads,  1847  TENNYSON 
Princ.  Prol.  149  Upon  the  sward  She  tapt  her  tiny  silken- 
sandal'd  foot. 

2.  intr.  and  absol.  To  strike  a  light  but  distinct 
blow  ;  to  make  a  sound  by  so  striking,  e.  g.  on  n 
drum  ;  esp.  to  knock  lightly  on  or  at  a  door,  etc. 
in  order  to  attract  attention. 

c  1425  Cast.  Pfrsev.  2111  in  Macro  Plays  140  Putte  Man- 
kynde  fro  pi  castel  clere,  or  I  schal  tappyn  at  pi  tyre. 
1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom.  Forest  x,  She  tapped  gently  at 
the  door.  1831  POE  Raven  iv,  So  faintly  you  came  tapping. 
1873  BLACK  Pr,  Thitle  xix,  He  tapped  with  his  stick  on  one 
of  the  panes.  1888  F.  HUME  Mine,  Midas  i,  ii,  Tapping 
with  his  wooden  leg  on  the  floor.  1891  T.  HARDY  Tess  xliv, 
They  heard  her  footsteps  tap  along  the  hard  road  as  she 
stepped  out  to  her  full  pace. 

•fr  b.  spec,  of  a  hare  or  rabbit :  To  make  a  drum 
ming  noise  with  the  feet  in  rutting-time,  Obs. 

1575  TUFBERV.  Venerie  238  A  hare  and  a  conie  beateth  or 
tappeth.  1650  [see  TAPPING^*/,  a.  below],  1706  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  6)  s.v.,  Among  Hunters,  a  Hare  is  said  to  Tap  or 
Beat,  i.  e.  to  make  a  Noise.  1711  PUCKLE  Club  (1817)  90 
And  told  us.  .a  goat  rats,  a  boar  freams,  a  hare  tapps. 

c.  To  walk  with  sharp  light  steps. 

1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xi.  ii,  Old  England  for  ever  !.. 
my  brave  lad  !  I  am  going  to  tap  away  directly. 

3.  trans,  dial,  and  if.  S.  To  add  a  thickness  of 
leather  to  the  sole  or  heel  of  (a  shoe)  in  repairing ; 

1818  J.  KITTO  in  Eadie  Life  U.  (1861)  44  Set  to  tapping 
leather  shoes  to-day.  1846  WORCESTER  Diet,,  Tap,  to  add 
a  new  sole  or  heel  to  a  shoe.  1847-78  HALLIW.,  Tap,  to 
sole  shoes.  1880  IV.  Cornw.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  The  tap  of  your 
shoe  is  wearing  j  it  wants  tapping. 

Hence  Ta*pping///.  a. 

1650  FULLER  Pisgah  in.  !x.  338  Here.. the  beating  Hares 
[are  said]  to  forme,  the  tapping  Conies  to  sit.  1816  Sporting 
Mag.  XLVII.  177  The  Oilman  is  a  tapping  and  inoffensive 
hitter.  1890  'R.  BOLDKEWOOD  '  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  240 
Far  and  faint.. whips  resound,  .like  a  tapping-bird  or  the 
snapping  of  dried  sticks. 

Tap,  Sc.  dial,  form  of  Top. 

||  Tapa  (ta-pa).  Also  tappa.  [Com.  Polyne 
sian  tapa  (in  dialects  which  substitute  k  for  /, 
kapa}.~\  A  kind  of  unwoven  cloth  made  by  the 
natives  of  Polynesia  from  the  bark  of  the  Paper 
Mulberry  (Broussonetia papyri/era'}. 

1823  BYRON  Island \\.  ii,  In. summer  garments  be  our  limb 
array'd  ;  Around  our  waists  the  Tappa's  white  display 'd. 
1845  J.  COULTER  Adv.  Pacific  xvii.  268  The  beating  out  of 
the  tappa  or  native  cloth.  1898  F.  T.  BULLKN  Cruise 
Cachalot  296  All.. were  furnished  only  with  a  'maro'  of 
'tapa',  scanty  in  its  proportions,  but  still  enough  to  wrap 
round  their  loins. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb. ^  as  tapa- cloth  t  -kiltt  -mallet, 
-mat;  tapa-shronded  &<\], 

1853  Househ.  IVords  VII.  135/2  This  tappa  cloth  is  made 
by  beating  a  part  of  the  bark .  .with  a  sort  of  wooden  mall. 
1866  Treats.  Bot.  172/2  An  exceedingly  tough  cloth,  called 
tapa  or  kapa  clotn.  1870  MEADE  N,  Zealand  305  The 
unpleasant  sound  of  the  tappa  mallet.  1891  STEVENSON 
Vailitna  Lett.  iv.  (1895)  47  With  blacked  faces,  turbans, 
tapa  kilts,  and  guns,  they  looked  very  manly.  1899  Blackw. 
Mag.  Nov.  671/2  The  tapa-shrouded,  slumbering  forms  of 
the  few  native  passengers.  1906  Macm.  Mag.  Apr.  479 
Sitting  cross-legged  on  the  tappa-mats. 

Tapaculo  (tapak«-lo).  Also  tapacolo.  [Sp., 
f.  tapa  cover  +  cu/o  backside.]  A  South  American 
passerine  bird,  Pteroptochus  albicollis  (inegapodius}t 
which  carries  its  tail  inclined  towards  its  head,  also 
called  in  Chili  tualo\  the  Chilian  rock-wren. 

1839  DARWIN  Voy.  Nat.  xiv.  329  It  is  called  Tapacolo,  or 
'  cover  your  posterior '.  Ibid,  330  The  tapacolo  is  very 
crafty. . .  It  is  also  an  active  bird.  1896  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds 
947  The  true  Tapaculo,  P.  albicollis,..  rarely  flies,  hops 
actively . .  with  its  tail  erect  or  turned  towards  its  head, 

UTapaderO  (tapade'w).  Also  -dera,  tapi-. 
[Sp.  tapadero  cover,  lid,  stopper,  f.  tapar  to  stop 
up,  cover.]  A  heavy  leather  housing  for  the  front 
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of  the  -stinup,  used  in  California  to  protect  the  foot 
against  thorny  undergrowth  and  keep  it  from  slip 
ping  forward. 

1891  Cent.  Diet.,  Tapadera.  1897  IVcstw.  Gaz.  8  Oct. 
2/1  Taplderos,  or  leather  coverings  for  the  stirrups,  avoid 
the  danger  of  the  foot  going  right  through  the  stirrup. 

Tapalpite  (tftparlpait).  Min.  [Named  1869 
from  Sierra  de  Tapalpa  (Mexico) :  see  -ITE  *.]  Sul- 
photelluride  of  bismuth  and  silver,  found  in  grey 
metallic  masses  (Chester). 

Tapayaxin  (tsepayre-ksin).  [Native  Mexican.] 
The  orbicular  horned  lizard,  Phrynosoma  orbicu- 
/are,  incorrectly  called  the  horned  frog  or  toad. 

[1615  F.  HERNANDEZ  Cuatro  Ltbr.  Naturaleza  188  Del 
animal  que  llaman  tapayaxin  y  los  Espanoles  camnleon. 
1693  RAY  Syn.  Quad.  263.]  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Snppl^ 
Tapayaxiii) .  .a  very  remarkable  species  of  lizard,  called  by 
Hernandez  the  lacertus  orbicularis.  1858  HAIRU  Cycl.  Nat. 
.SV/,  s.  v.  Agatnidaet  The  Tapayaxin,  Agama  orbicularis. 

Tapcery,  var,  TAPISSEHY  Ol>s.t  tapestry. 

Tape  (t^p),  sb^  Forms:  i  tseppe,  (5  tappe, 
6  tapp) ;  4- tape.  [OE.  tseppe  ortxppa  (nom.  not 
found);  origin  unascertained.  The  lengthening  of 
the  vowel  from  ME.  tappe  to  tape  is  unexplained.] 

1.  A  narrow  woven  strip  of  stout  linen,  cotton, 
silk,  or  other  textile,  used  as  a  string  for  tying  gar 
ments,  and  for  other  purposes  for  which  flat  strings 
are  suited,  also  for  measuring  lines,  etc. 

c  1000  SElfric's  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  107/33  Tenia,  taeppan 
(pi.),  nel  dolsmeltas.  0386  CHAUCER  Millers  T.  55  The 
tapes  of  hir  white  voluper  Were  of  the  same  suyte  of  hir 
coler.  c  1415  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  655/15  Hec  tenea,  tappe. 
1519  Churchw.  Ace.  St.  Giles,  Reading  5  For  tapis  for  iij° 
Amys  i1  ob.  1573-80  BARET  Alv.  T  60  A  Tape,  to  knit  the 
apron  about  with.  1690  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2529/4  Ix>st..,  a 
black  Box.. tied  about  with  a  white  Tape.  1805  Trans. 
Soc.  Arts,  etc.  XXIII.  119  A  measuring  tape. .having 
inches  on  one  side.  1833  HOLLAND  Mamtf.  Metal  II.  225 
When  the  rollers  revolve,  the  motion  of  the  tapes  carry  the 
sheet  of  paper  with  them,  and  deliver  it  over  another  roller, 
..where  it  is  taken  up  by  two  sets  of  endless  tapes.  1879 
JAS.  GRANT  in  Casse/rs  Tcchn.  Educ.  IV.  270/1  A  partner 
in  the  manufactory  of  inkles  and  tapes. 

b.  Without  article,  as  name  of  the  material  or 
substance.  AlsoyS^-. :  see  RED-TAPE. 


1537-8  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  378  Paid  for  silke  tape 
iijj  liijrf.  1546  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  (\$&v) 
184  For  viij  yardes  and  a  half  of  tape.  1653  WALTON  Angler 
vii.  158  A  convenient  quantitie  of  tape  or  mi  ling,  17^14  GAV 
Shepk.  Week  Monday  37  This  pouch,  that's  ty'd  with  tape 
of  reddest  hue.  1856  READE  Never  too  late  to  tttendxxv, 
Twenty  years  gone  in  tape  and  circumlocution.  1898  J. 
BERWICK  Philos.  Romance  iv.  46  Reams  of  blue  paper  tied 
with  pink  tape. 

C.  A  piece  of  tape  suspended  across  the  course 
at  the  finishing  point  in  a  race,  or  (formerly)  be 
tween  the  goal-posts  in  Association  football. 

1867  Routledge's  Handbk.  Football  54  Football  Associa- 
tion  Rules... A  goal  shall  be  won  when  the  ball  passes 
between  the  goal-posts  under  the  tape.  1868  H.  F.  WILKIN 
SON  Mod.  Athletics  17-18  The  Goal. .should  consist  of  a 
piece  of  stout  white  tape  tied  to  the  post  at  one  side,  .and 
held  loosely  by  the  judge  across  the  course,  so  that  when 
the  winner  passes  the  post  he  may  carry  the  tape  away. 
1880  Times  12  Nov.  4/5  The  ball  is  shot  under  the  tape  or 
over  the  bar,  and  the  call  of  lime  immediately  afterwards 
proclaims  the  game  at  an  end. 

2.  A  long,  narrow,  thin  and  flexible  strip  of  metal 
or  the  like ;   esp,  such  a  strip  of  steel  used  as  a 
measuring  line  in  surveying. 

1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  77/2  Solid  Copper  Tape 
Lightning  Conductor.  1884  Edin.  Rev.  July  48  The  main 
stem  of  the  conductor  shall  consist  of  a  copper  rod  or  tape. 
1900  H.  M.  WILSON  Topogr.  Surv.  xxi.  500  The  steel  tape 
is  capable  of  giving  a  precision  indicated  by  a  probable 
error  of  one  2,ooo,oooth  part  of  a  measured  line.  Ibid., 
Base  measurement  with  steel  tapes. 

b.  The  paper  strip  or  ribbon  on  which  messages 
are  printed  in  the  receiving  instrument  of  a  record 
ing  telegraph  system. 

1884  Pall  Mall  G.  27  Dec.  5/2  This  '  tape  '  is  supplied  by 
a  telegraphic  company,  and  automatically  records  in  dozens 
of  different  offices  in  the  City  the  variation  of  prices  from 
hour  to  hour  inside  the  House.  1888  BKSANT  50  Years 
Ago  213  Now  we  watch  the  tape,  day  by  day,  and  hour  by 
hour.  1005  PREECE  &  SIVSWRIGHT  Telegraphy  171  Punch 
ing  and  feeding  the  tape  forward  is  performed  by  an  electro 
magnet.  Ibid.  172  To  produce  a  type-printed  page  from 
the  record  perforated  on  the  tape. 

3.  slang.  Spirituous  liquor,  esp.  gin  {white  tape); 
red  tape^  brandy.     Cf.  RIBBON  sb.  4C. 

17*5  AV?o  Cant.  Diet.,  Tape,  Red  or  White,  Geneva,  Ani- 
seed,  Clove-Water,  &c.  so  called  by  Canters  and  Villains, 
and  the  Renters  of  the  Tap  . .  in  Newgate,  and  other 
Prisons.  1755  Connoisseur  No.  53  f  4  Every  night-cellar 
[willj  furnish  you  with  Holland  Tape,  three  yards  a  penny. 
1830  LVTTON  P.  Clifford  x.  (1854)  80  Red  tape  those  as 
likes  it  may  drain.  1837  THACKERAY  Ravenswing-vi,  Gin  .., 
under  the  name  of  '  tape  ',  used  to  be  measured  out  pretty 
liberally  in  what  was.,  his  Majesty's  prison  of  the  Fleet. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as,  in  sense  I,  tape-ltngth, 
-maker )  -making,  -moulding,  -purl  (PuKL  sb.1  2), 
-ribbon,  -seller^  -string^  -stripe^  -weaver^  -work  • 
tape-like,  -slashing  adjs. ;  in  sense  a  b,  'of,  or  re 
corded  by,  the  telegraphic  tape  '^tape-price,  -report^ 
-system  ;  tape-printing  adj.     Also  tape-bound  a., 
bound  with   tape;  -=  tape-tied',    tape-carrier,  a 
frame  in  which  a  tape  sprinkled  with  powdered 
corundum  is  mounted  a*  a  cutting  or  filing  instru- 
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ment ;  tape-fish,  an  eel-like  fish  having  a  flat 
elongated  body,  a  ribbon-fish ;  tape-fuse,  a  ribbon- 
like  fuse,  very  rapid  in  action ;  tape-grass,  an 
aquatic  herb,  Vallisneria  spiralis,  with  narrow 
grass-like  leaves;  tape-line,  a  line  of  tape;  spec. 
a  strip  of  linen  or  steel  marked  with  subdivisions 
of  the  foot  or  metre,  sometimes  coiling  in  a  cylin 
drical  case  with  a  winch  or  spring ;  tape-machine, 
(a)  the  receiving  instrument  of  a  recording  tele 
graph  system,  in  which  the  message  is  printed  on 
a  paper  tape ;  (£)  —  tape-sizing  machine  (Cent. 
jDict.,  Suppt  1909) ;  tape-man,  in  Surveying,  each 
of  the  two  men  who  measure  with  the  tape-line ; 
tape-measure,  a  measuring  line  of  prepared  tape, 
marked  with  feet  and  inches,  etc.,  esp.  one  of  five 
or  six  feet  long  used  by  tailors,  dressmakers,  etc. ; 
tape-needle,  an  eyed  bodkin  for  inserting  tape; 
tape-primer,  an  obsolete  primer  for  fire-arms, 
consisting  of  a  flexible  paper  or  other  band  con 
taining  small  fulminating  charges  at  equal  distances; 
tape-sizer,  a  man  in  charge  of  the  machine  (tape- 
sizing  machine  or  tape-machine]  for  sizing  the 
cotton  warp  threads  to  be  used  in  weaving ;  = 
TAPEK  $b$ ;  tape -stretcher,  a  contrivance  to 
maintain  a  uniform  tension  of  the  measuring  line 
in  surveying;  tape-ticker  =  tape-machine-,  tape- 
tied  a.,  tied  with  tape;  alsoj^*.  bound  by  'red- 
tnpe',  restricted  by  officialism  ;  so  tape-tyinjf  a. 

1900  Westm.  Gaz.  5  July  5/2  Should  the  *tape-bound 
authorities  in  Pall  Mall  blankly  refuse  to  equip.. the  320 
extra  men.  1885  C.  F.  HOLDER  Marvels  Anitn.  Life  101 
The  band  or  *tape-fishes,  from  their  snake-like  appearance, 
are  first  worthy  of  notice.  1857  GRAY  First  Lessons  Hot, 
(1866)  167  This  may  be. .seen,  .in  the  leaves  of  the  Fresh 
water  M'ape-Grass  {VaUisneria),  under  a  good  microscope. 
1900  H.  M.  WILSON  Topogr.  Surv.  xxiii.  533  Both  tnpemen 
keep  a  record  of  the  number  of  *tape-lenglhs  between 
stations.  1880  HARWELL  Aneurism  6  Broad,  "tape-like 
ligatures  were  used.^  1897  Allhutt's  fyst.  Med.  III.  838 
The  passage  of  pipe-like  or  tape- like  motions  is.  .due  merely 
to  the  action  of  the  sphincter.  1847  WEBSTER,  'Tapeline. 
1858  in  SIMMONUS  Diet.  Trade.  1893  SELOUS  Trav.  S.  E. 
Africa  91  A  few  measurements. .taken  on  the  spot  with  a 
tape-line.  1891  Daily  News  9  Apr.  7/1  Some  twenty  or 
thirty  men,  who  were  crowding  round  a  '  *tape  machine  ' . . 
waitinc  for  the  result  of  the  second  race  of  the  day  to  come 
through,  1900  H.  M.  WILSON  Tofogr.Sio-v.  xxiv.  532  The 
*tapemen  measure  the  distance  with  the  steel  tape,  which  is 
stretched  by  a  twenty-pound  tension  on  the  front  end  by 
the  fore  tapeman  with  a  spring-balance.  1877  KNIGHT  Diet, 
ftlcch,,  *Tape-measure.  1907  Westnt.  Gaz,  20  Mar.  10/1 
As  tested  by  the  tape-measure,  .the.  .giantess  might  make 
an  excellent  claim  to  be  the  '  greatest '  woman  who  has  ever 
lived.  1863  Archsol.  Cantiana  V.  14  A  portion  of  the  old 
*tape  moulding  or  parallel  band.  i8«ja  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle 
Tom's  C.  xv,  I'll  look  your  box  over. — Thimble,  wax,.. 
scissors,  knife,  *tape-needle ;  all  right.  1880  Plain  Hints 
Needlework  68  Tape-needle  is  generally  used  in  the  North  of 
England  instead  of  this  word  [bodkin]— and . .  would  be  better 
if  more  generally  used,  to  describe  what  it  really  is,  a  needle 
to  run  a  piece  of  tape  into  a  hem,  or  caseing.  1895  Daily 
News  14  June  5/2  The  machines  set  up  in  the  offices  record 
the  prices  on  the  familiar  strips  of  paper  from  which  the  name 
of  ' 'tape  prices'  is  taken.  1903  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  106  Tape- 
prices  do  not  represent  actual  transactions.  1877  KNIGHT 
Diet,  MfcA.  2495/2  The  *tape-primer  required  a  peculiar 
lock,  having  a  recess  for  containing  the  tape  and  mechanism 
for  advancing  each  primer  successively  to  the  nipple.  1903 
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a  i6$a  BRO.MS  Queen  <fr  Concub.  iv.  i,  Lot.  Can  you  handle 
the  Bobbins  well,  good  Woman?  Make  statute- Lace?  you 
shall  have  my  Daughter.  Fogg.  And  mine,  to  make  *Tape- 
Purles.  1901  Westm.  Gaz.  20  June  6/3  The  '  "tape  '  report 
..  said  there  was  no  opposition  to  the  Charing  Cross, 
Euston,  and  Hampstead  Railway  scheme.  1647  CLARENDON 
Hist.  Reb.  vm.  §  128  He  commanded  every  Man  to  tye  a 
white  *tape  Ribban,  or  Handkerchief  above  the  Elbow  of 
their  right  Arme.  1835  WILLIS  Pencilling*  I.  ii.  20  The 
Marseilles  "tapeseller.  1897  S.  WEBB  Indust.  Detnoc.  I.  iv. 
iv.  105-6;  II.  n.  x.  478  "Tape-si/ers.  1891  Labour  Coin- 
mission  Gloss.,  The  machine  used  by  the  taper  is  called  the 
"tape-sizing  machine.  1882  Standard  7  Sept.  2/3  The 
enormous  "tape-slashing  machines,,  .followed.  1900  H.  M. 
WILSON  Topogr.  Surv.  xxi.  501  *Tape-stretchers.  1871 
Figure  Training  57  The  ladies. .prohibit  all  restriction  of 
the  waist  except  by  the  aid  of  a  broad  band  and  "tape- 
strings,  1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.Gt.  xx.  v.  (1873)  IX.  78  These 
long  lane-i,  or  "tape-stripes  of  the  Torgau  Forest.  1904 
Daily  News  6  July  y  Mr.  Francis  E.  Macmahon,  inventor 
of  the  "tape  ticker,  died  very  suddenly  at  Newmarket  yester 
day  morning.  1732  POPE  Ep.  Bathurst  301  A  flock-bed.. 
With  *tape-ty'd  curtains,  never  meant  to  draw.  1748  THOM 
SON  Cast.  Indol.  i.  502  Whose  desk  and  table  make  a  solemn 
show,  With  tape-tied  trash.  1900  Daily  News  i  Aug.  3/1 
Good  scouts,  .of  more  importance  to  an  army  in  the  field 
than  all  the  tape-tied  intelligence  officers  out  of  Hades. 
1831  Eraser's  Mag.  Oct.  382  Toe  *tapc-tying  crew  who  had 
wriggled  themselves  into  office.  \j*$Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6380/1  a 
Robert  Johnson,  .."Tape-weaver.  1890  W.  J.  GORDON 
Foundry  208  The  paper  supports  itself  all  through  the 
machine,  and  the  "tapcwork  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Tape  (tf'p),  sb:&  dial.  [var.  of  TALPE,  taupe : 
cf.  chafe  from  Fr.  (haitffer.~\  The  mole. 

1847-78  HALLIW.,  Tape,  a  mole.  South.  1881  /*/*  of 
Wigkl  Glass.,  Tape,  or  Teype,  a  mole,  or  want.  Tape- 
taker^  a  mole-catcher. 

Tape  (t^p),  v.    [f.  TAPE  *U] 
1.  trans.  To  attach  a  tape  or  tapes  to  ;  to  supply 
with  a  tape;  to  fit  with  tapes;  to  tie  up,  fasten, 
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bind,  or  wind  with  tape  (alsoySg-.) ;  spec,  in  Book 
binding,  to  join  the  sections  of  (a  book)  with  tape. 
1609  T.  COCKS  Diary  [1001)85  Given  nursse  for  tapinge 
&  starchmge  my  cuffes  ijrf.  1854  H.  MILLER  Sen.  4-  Schm. 
*v.  (1857)  347  Of  that  accessible  store-house  in  which  the 
memories  of  past  events  lie  arranged  and  taped  up.  1854 
E.  MAYHSWJ&JWJ  (1861)941  [He]  first,  by  way  of  precaution, 
tapes  the  animal ;  that  is,  he  forms  a  temporary  muzzle,  by 
binding  a  piece  of  tape  thrice  firmly  round  the  creature's 
mouth.  1859  THACKERAY  Virgin.  Ixxxiv,  Every  scrap  of 
paper  which  we  ever  wrote,  our  thrifty  parent,  .taped  and 
docketed  and  put  away.  1894  BOTTONK  Electr.  Instr. 
Making  (ed.  6)  115  The  armature  must  also  be  most  care 
fully  taped  and  varnished.  No  part  of  the  iron,  where  the 
wire  has  to  be  wound,  should  be  left  uncovered. 

2.  trans.  To  measure  with  a  tape-line. 
1886  [implied  in  TAPING///,  a.  below]. 

3.  iiitr.  To  appear  (of  such  a  size)  on  measure 
ment  with  a  tape;  to  measure  (so  much). 

1895  J.  G.  MILIAIS  Breath  fr.  Veldt  (1899)  237  note,  A 
good  Mashonaland  head  seldom  tapes  more  than  12  inches. 

4.  trans.  Sc.  To  measure  out  in  tape-lengths  ;  to 
deal  out  slowly  or  sparingly ;  to  use  sparingly. 

1721  RAMSAY  To  R,  //.  B.  vii,  Then  let  us  grip  our  liliss 
mair  sicker,  And  tape  our  Heal  and  sprightly  Liquor.  1818 
SLUTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xii,  Ye  sail  hae  a1  my  skill  and  know 
ledge  to  gar  the  siller  gang  far— Til  tape  it  out  weel. 

Hence  Taped,  Ta-ping///.  adjs.,  Taping  vbl.  sb. 

1892  Daily  News  13  Oct.  7/2  Two  large  taped  frames  in 
the  centre.  1886  Klatkw.  Mag.  Sept.  337  Temporary  taping- 
boys  [employed  on  Ordnance  Survey], 

Tape,  obs.  form  of  TAP. 

Tapecer, -ere, -ery,  vnr.  TAPISSER,  -ERY  Obs. 

Tapeinocephalic,  etc.:  see  TAHNO-. 

Tapeism,  Tapeist:  see  TAPISM,  -KST. 

Tapeless  (t*Tp,les),  a.  [f.  TAI-K  ^.  +  -u:ss] 
Without  tape,  without  the  use  of  tapes. 

Mad.  A  tapeless  printing  machine;  a  machine  giving  a 
tapcless  delivery  of  printed  sheets. 

Tapen  (t^fpon),  a.  rare.  [f.  TAPE  sbj-  +  -EN  4  : 
cf.  oaken,  silken.]  Composed  of  tape.  In  quot._/?;r. 

1856  RKADK  Never  /,><»  Late  xxv,  His  heart  broke  ..  it-- 
tapcn  bonds,  and  the  man  of  office  came  quickly  to  the 
man  of  God. 

fTa-pener.  Obs.  rare.  [Derivation  obscure.] 
A  kind  of  clothworker  ;  ?  a  weaver  of  burel. 

a  1400  Usages  of  Winchester  in  Eng.  Gilds  (187- )  350  pe 

I     Tapeners  bat  worche^  \>c  burelles.  .shullen  take  for  be  cloth 

xviij  d.    Ibid.  352  pe  chaloun  of  foure  ellen  and  o  quarter  of 

langnesse,  shal  habbe  tweye  ellen  and  an  halfe  to-fore  be 

tapener  in  be  werkc. 

Taper  U<^POJ))  $b.^     Also  i  tapor,  -ur ;  3-5 

tapere,  4-5  tapre,  -ur,  -ir,  5  -yr,  5-7  tapper,  6 

tapar,  -ire,  7  tapor,  -our.     [OE.  tapur,  -or,  -cr: 

not  in  the  cognate  langs.     According   to  Klugu, 

fcngl.    Stud.    XX.    335,    a    dissimilated    form    of 

*/<y>«r,ad.  L.  papyrus }  which  in  glossaries  (ai  100) 

is  rendered  *  taper',  and  in  some  Romanic  forms 

has  the  sense  'wick  of  a  candle',  for  which  the  pith 

of  the  papyrus  was  used.      See  Korting  No.  6852.] 

1.  Originally,  A  wax  candle,  in  early  times  used 

:    chiefly  for  devotional  or  penitential  purposes;  now 

I    spec*  a  long  wick  coated  with  wax  for  temporary 

use  as  a  spill,  etc.     To  hold  a  taper  to  the  devil: 

•   cf.  CA'XDLE  sb.  5  b. 

c  897  K.  /Hi.FREi)  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxxvi.  258  He  hiene 
onaelo  mid  daem  tapore  [I/nltcn  J/.V.  tapure]  Aa;s  godcun- 
dan  lieRSes.  c  1000  iVur.  Leechd.  111.  202  Wex  o&oe 
taperas,  jesihS  blisse  liit  Xetacna'*  <inoo  I'oc.  in  \\'r.- 
Wiilcker  267/12  Z,/if»/af,  leohtfxt.  Catidela,  candel.  Papi- 
rvs,  taper,  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Honi.  47  On  ure  honde  beren 
candele  bernlnde,  taper  ofler  candele.  c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg, 
I.  19/12  Seint  Dunstones  moder  taper  a  fuyre  werth  a-non. 
1377  LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvn.  203  I'o  a  torche  or  a  tapre  be 
trinitee  is  lykned.  c  1460  Brut  508  She  was  enioyned  to 
open  penaunce,  forto  go  thrugh  Chepe,  bcrinR  a  tapere  in 
hir  hand,  a  1511  FABYAN  Will  in  Chron.  (1811)  Pref.  4 
That  they  doo  purvay  for  .iiii.  tapers  of  iii  Ib.  evry  pece, 
to  brenne  aboute  the  corps  and  herse  for  the  forsaid  .ii. 
seasons.  1530  PALSGR.  270/1  Tapar  of  waxe,  cierge.  1601 
SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  iv.  iii.  275  How  ill  this  Taper  burnes.  1635 
A.  STAFFORD  Pent.  Glory  153  Very  many  Tapours  were 
burning  in  the  Church.  1653  GATAKER  Vind,  Annot. 

ger.  36  To  stoop  so  low,  as  to  bear  a  taper  before  the 
ivel.  1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Tafer,  a  long  and  large 
siz'd  Light  made  in  form  of  a  Pyramid  made  of  Wax,  and 
made  use  of  in  Churches  for  the  most  part.  1741  YOUNG 
JV/.  Tn.  v.  720  Our  birth  is  nothing  but  our  deatli  begun  ; 
As  tapers  waste,  that  instant  they  take  lire.  1869  TOZER 
Highl.  Turkey  II.  115  The  number  of  tar^rs,  which,.. on 
festivals,  were  lighted  in  all  parts  of  it  [a  church].  1878 
HUXLEY  Physiogr.  79  A  glowing  taper  bursts  into  flame 
when  plunged  into  oxygen. 

b.  jig.  Something  that  gives  light  or  is  figured 
as  burning;  in  modern  use  esp.  a  thing  that  gives 
a  feeble  light. 

a  1000  Phitnix  114  m  Codex  Exon.%  Swedes  tapur.  1588 
SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  267  Tapers  they  arc,  with  your  sweete 
breathes  puft  out.  1635  A.  STAFFORD  Few.  Glory  8  The 
Apostles,  those  holy  Tapours  of  the  primitive  Church. 
1646  I.  HALL  Horx  r*a£.  8  The  Tapour  of  Devotion  burnes 
but  dimly.  1646  JESKVN  Remora  32  God  may  suffer  the 
taper  of  the  opportunity  to  burn  out.  1690  POMFRET  Poems 
fed.  n)  44  The  twinkling  Tapers  of  the  Night  1770 
GOLDSM.  Dts.  Vill.  87  To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  toe 
close.  1808  SKURRAV  Bidcombt  Hill  23  WhiKi  from  the 
sky,  the  new-born  moon  display'd  Her  feeble  taper,  twinkling 
thro*  the  gloom.  1811  SHELLEY  Adonais  v,  And  happier 
they. .Whose  tapers  yet  burn  through  that  night  of  time  In 
which  suns  perished. 
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TAPER. 

2.  ottrib.  and  Comb.,  as  taper-fame,  -Jly,  -light, 
•spark,     -stand,     -stick ;      taper-bearer,    -holder, 
-maker-,  taper-lighted 'adj.;  fta-perwort,  the  Great 
Torch  Mullein  (Verbascum  Thapsus). 

c  1450  in  Aungier  Syon  11840)  342  They  schal  reuerently 
holde  them  styl  in  ther  handes,  $e  also  the  *  taper  ebererars 
as  moche  as  they  may, .  .in  lo  tyme  they  haue  offred  hem  at 
autyr  to  the  preste.  1818  KEATS  Eudyiuion  in.  116  Like 
*taper-flame.  .He  rose  in  silence.  1616  DHUMM.  OF  HAWTH. 
Song  Poems  (1656)  60  Like  a  *Taper-fly  there  burne  ihy 
Wings.  1907  Daily  Chron.  n  Apr.  3/7  A  little  pierced 
•taper-holder,  with  gadrooned  edge,  dated  1764-  1577  tr- 
Bellinger's  Decades  (1592)  103  Let.. no  mansette  pearchers 
or  'taper  light  before  the  Gods.  iS95  SHAKS.  John  iv.  11.  14 
With  Taper-light  To  seeke  the  beauteous  eye  of  heauen  to 
garnish,  Is  wastefull,  and  ridiculous  excesse.  1814  SCOTT 
Ld.  of  Isles  in.  viii,  A  taper  light  gleams  on  the  floor.  1850 
ALLISGHAM  Poems,  Light\.house\  ii,  Our  fire  and  •taper- 
lighted  room.  1396-7  Abingdon  Acc.(Cz.mfart)  66  Johannes 
•Tapermaker  '  pro  Rectore  de  Appleton  '.  1877  ALLIN^HAM 
Songs,  Ball.  <$•  Stories,  Pilot  Boat  ii,  A  cottage  by  the 
strand  With  its  feeble  *taper-spark.  1837  LOCKHART  Scott 
vi.  (1839)  1.  253  His  first  fee.. was  expended  on  a  silver 
•taper-stand  for  his  mother.  1546  in  Hardiman  O* Flaherty  s 
lar  Connaught  (1846)  230  Two  candell  or  *tapire  styckes 
of  Shylver.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  274  The  great  Mullen 
or  *Taperwort.  [Cf.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  118  The  whole  top 
with  his  pleasant  yellow  floures  sheweth  like  to  a  waxe 
candell  or  taper  cunningly  wrought.] 

Taper  (t^i-paj),  sb?  [In  sense  i,  app.  f.  TAPER 
sb±  ',  m  other  senses,  app.  from  the  vb.  or  adj.] 

I.  1.  A  spire  or  slender  pyramid ;  a  figure  which 
tapers  up  to  a  point. 

1589  PLTTTESHAM  Eng.  Pocsic  n.  xi.  (Arb.)  108  Of  the 
Spire  or  Taper  called  Pyramis.  The  Taper  is  the  longest 
and  sharpest  triangle  that  is,  and  while  he  mounts  vpward 
he  waxeth  continually  more  slender,  taking  bolh_  his  figure 
and  name  of  the  fire,  whose  flame. .  U  alwaies  pointed. 

II.  2.  Gradual  diminution  in  width  or  thickness 
in  an  elongated  object ;  continuous  decrease  in  one 
direction  ;  fig.  gradual  decrease  of  action,  power, 
capacity,  etc. 

"793  SMEAION  Edystone  L.  \  81  From  thence  its  taper 
diminishing  more  slow,  its  sides  by  degrees  come  into  a  per 
pendicular.  Ibid.  §303  Iron  plugs.. upon  a  very  gentle 
taper.  1840  J.  BUEL  Farmers  Coinp.  145  They  should  be 
square,  with  a  gradual  taper  to  the  point.  1875  R.  F. 
MARTIN  tr.  Havrez'  Winding  Mach.  22  To  try  and  manu 
facture  steel  ropes  with  a  continuous  taper. 

3.  Anything  that  gradually  diminishes  in   size 
towards  one  extremity,  as  a  tapered  tube, 

1882  Wore.  Exhib.  Catal.  iii.  16  Sanitary  tubes,  bends, 
junctions,  tapers,  sluice  valves. 

4.  Comb.,  as  taper-vice,  a  vice  adapted  to  hold 
objects  which  have  not  parallel  sides. 

1877  KNIGHT  Diet,  Mech.  2495  Taper-vise. 

Taper  (t^i'paj),  sb$  Cotton-weaving,  [f.  TAPE 
z<.  +  -ER!.]  (See  quot.  1891.)  Also  tape-sizer* 

1891  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Tapers,  those  in  the 
cotton  mills  who  take  a  number  of  beams '  or  bobbins  as 
they  come  from  the  warper,  ..  and  run  them  through  the 
'size*  upon  another  beam  (called  the  weaver's  beam).  When 
this  process  is  complete  the  produce  is  called  a  'warp'. 
1904  Dundee  Advert,  5  July  10  The  late  Mr.  EH  Higham, 
originally  a  taper  at  a  cotton  mill  at  Sabden. 

Taper,  sb*  :  see  TADPOLE  2. 

Taper  (t^'ps-i),  a.  Also  5  tapre.  [f.  TAPER 
j^.l :  perh.  through  the  earlier  TAPERWISE  :  cf. 
quot.  1496.]  Diminishing  gradually  in  breadth  or 
thickness  towards  one  extremity  (originally,  up 
ward)  ;  becoming  continuously  narrower  or  more 
slender  in  one  drection  ;  tapering. 

1496  Bk.  St.  Albans,  Fishing  hjb,  Thenne  shaue  your 
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„         .,  '      We,    ' 

the  Mouth  than  towards  the  Breech.  1649  BLITHE 
Improv.  Impr.  \.  (1653)  24  Make  thy  Drain,  or  Trench, 
somewhat  1'aper  (viz.)  Narrower  and  Narrower  downwards. 
1678  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  vi.  113  All  sorts  of  Stuff  or  work 
that  are  smaller  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  and  diminish 
gradually  from  the  biggest  end,  is  said  lo  be  Taper.  1688  R. 
HOLME  Armoury  in.  518/1  The  lower  part  [of  a  drawing 
iron  is]  Taper,  ending  in  a  point.  1697  DRVDEN  Virg.  Past. 
vn.  54  Fair  Galatea,.. Tall  as  a  Poplar,  taper  as  the  Bole. 
1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  6),  Taper  ex  Tapering,.. \<k.t  a  Cone,  or 
Pyramid.  1758  Vacation  in  Dodsley  Collect.  Poems  VI. 
151  If  Marian  chance  to  shew  Her  taper  leg  and  stocking 
blue.  1770  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  152/1  The  body  runs 
taper  to  the  tail.  >8«  COMBE  Wife  in.  (Chandos  ed.)  330 
To  the  fine  taper  fingers'  ends.  1888  HASLUCK  Model 
Engin.  Handybk.  (1900)  38  The  piston-head  has  a  taper  hole 
through  it,  into  which  the  tapered  end  of  piston-rod  is  forced. 

b.  fig.  Of  resources  :    Diminishing,  becoming 
more  and  more  ( slender',    colloq.  or  slang. 

1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  I.  224/1  Just  in  the  critical 
time  for  us,  as  things  was  growing  very  taper.  Ibid*  (1861) 
II.  237/1  That  sort  of  thing  soon  makes  money  show  taper. 

c.  Comb.,   chiefly    parasynthetic    in   -ED2,    as 
taper-bored,  -headed,  -limbed,  'moulded,  -pointed 
(but  in  some  of  these  taper  may  be  sb.)  ;  also  with 
a  participle,  as  taper-grown. 

1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Acrid.  Yng.  Seamen  32  To  know 
whether  she  be  equally  bored,  camber,  taper,  or  belbored. 
'634-5  BRERETON  Trav.  (Chetbam)  165  They  are  called 
drakes.  They  are  taper-bored  in  the  chamber.  1664  POWER 
Exp.  Phttos.  i.  13  Bristles  or  prickles  like  whin-pricks  per 
fectly  taper-grown.  1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  Taper-board,  in 
Gunnery,  is  when  a  piece  is  wider  at  the  mouth  than  towards 
the  breetch.  1715  PHILIPS  To  Miss  Carter et  41  Then  the 
taper-moulded  waist  With  a  spin  of  ribbon  brac'd.  18x8 
J.  E.  SMITH  Eng.  Flora  II.  12  Leaves  broad,  taper-pointed, 
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angular  rather  than  toothed,      c  1843  CARLYLE  Hist.  Sk. 
(1898)  270  The  taper-limbed  Apollo  figure. 

Taper  (t^'-psj),  r.  [f.  TAPER  **.l;  cf.  also 
TAPER  sl>.2  i,  of  same  date.] 

1.  iiitr.  To  rise  or  shoot  up  like  a  flame,  spire, 
or  pyramid  (obs.*)  ;  Jig.  to  rise  or  mount  up  con 
tinuously  in  honour,  dignity,  rank,  etc.  Obs. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Pocsie  ii.  xi.  (Arb.)  109  Like  as  this 
faire  figure  Of  tall  comely  stature  By  his  kindly  nature  En- 
deuors  soft  and  faire  To  Taper  in  the  ayre.  c  1645  HOWELL 
Lett.  I.  I.  ii,  Sir  George  Villiers  .  .  tapers  up  apace,  and 

rows  strong  at  Court.  1697  Wars  Eng,  <$-  Fr.  in  Hart. 
isc.  (1810)  X.  298  The  Black  Prince,  having  now  won  his 
spurs,  and  being  tapered  up  to  his  full  growth.  1887  Pall 
Mall  G.  7  Mar.  2/1  Might  it  interest  him..  to  watch  the 
workings  of  Synods  all  over  Prussia,  tapering  up  (if_  I  may 
use  the  term)  by  a  process  of  elimination  into  a  General 
Synod  and  its  standing  committee  ? 

tb.  (t)  nonce-use,  'i  To  talk  loftily.  Obs. 

1683  E.  HOOKER  Pref.  Ferriage's  Mystic  Din.  103  How 
magnificously  soever  wee  bragg  and  vapor  and  taper  of  our 
Reason,  or  Faith,  Intellect,  intelligibl  Ideas  and  anernal 
Verities. 

2.  intr.    To   narrow   or   diminish   gradually  in 
breadth  or  thickness  towards  one  end  ;    to  grow 
smaller    by   degrees    in    one    direction.       Const. 
away,  off,  etc. 

1610  [see  TAPERING  vbl.  sb.\.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Theve. 
not's  Trav.  n.  27  The  Castle,  ..situated  on  a  little  hill  of  an 
oval  figure,  thai  tapers  fronr  the  bottom  to  the  top.  1797 
S.  JAMES  Narr.  Voy.  164  A  beautiful  river,  which  tapers 
away.,  into  a  pleasant  rivulet.  1815  ELPHINSTONE  Ace. 
Caitbul  (\%\2)  I.  127  Peaks  of  great  height  and  magnitude, 
which  do  not  taper  to  a  point.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De 
Bary's  Pliancr.  420  The  bundles  taper  off  gradually  and 
terminate  below  the  apex  of  the  leaf.  1886  Law  Rfp.  32 
Chanc.  Div.  72  A  strip  [of  land]  tapering  from  a  width  of 
twelve  inches  to  a  point. 

TO.  fig.  To  taper  off  (av>ay\.  To  become  gradually 
less  in  intensity,  etc.;  also  colloq.  to  leave  off  a 
process  or  habit  by  degrees,  esp.  to  diminish 
gradually  the  quantity  or  potency  of  one's  drink. 

1848  WEBSTER  Let.  18  Sept.,  in  Corr.  (1857)  II.  285  My 
catarrh  has  been  .  .  severe.  I  hope  it  will  soon  begin  to  taper 
off.  1860  RUSSELL  Diary  India  II.  xii.  2r8  We  saw  him 
tapering  away  till  he  appeared  a  mere  speck,  as  he  went 
down  the  mountain-side,  and  finally  disappeared  altogether. 
1871  NAPHKYS  I'm1,  fy  Cure  Dis.  i.  iii.  109  He  makes.. 
an  unavailing  effort  to  'taper  off'  [from  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits]  1898  Allbutfs  Syst.  Mcd.  V.  947  If  [the  murmur] 
begin  with  the  diastole  of  the  heart  and  taper  off  during  the 
pause,  it  is  an  easy  sign  to  interpret.  1903  Smart  Set  IX. 
12/2,  I  had  been  drinking  hard  for  six  months,  and  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  clipping  it  short  all  at  once.  1  had  an 
idea  of  tapering  off. 

3.  trans.  To  reduce  gradually  and  regularly  in 
breadth  or  thickness   in  one  direction;   to  make 
tapering. 

1675  HOBBES  Odyssey  106  They  smooth'd  and  taper'd  it, 
as  I  would  have  it.  1771  LUCKOMBE  Hist.  Print.  315  This 
Bar.  .is  tapered  away.  1802  BEDDOES  Hygeia  vn.  42  As  if 
the  narrow  chest  had  been  lengthened  or  tapered  out  into 
neck.  1860  All  Year  Round  No.  57.  159,  I  taper  the  point 
of  my  pencil.  1875  R.  F.  MARTIN  tr.  Havrez'  Winding 
Mack.  26  A  specimen  of  this  sort  of  rope  .  .  was  tapered  in  a 
length  of  25  metres  from  -30  metre  at  one  end  down  to  -18 
at  the  other. 

b.  fig.  To  reduce  gradually  in  quantity  ;  to 
diminish  by  degrees  :  esp.  with  off. 

1809  Alltutfs  Syst.  Mcd.  VIII.  419  The  best  method.. 
would  be  to  '  taper  off"  the  daily  amount  of  drink. 

Tapered  (t^-paid),  a.  [f.  TAPER  sb^  +  -ED  2.] 
Lighted  by,  or  accompanied  by  the  use  of,  tapers. 

1745  WARTON  Pleas.  Melanch.  196  The  taper'd  choir,  at 
the  late  hour  of  pray'r.  1792  S.  ROGERS  Pleas.  Mem.  n, 
325  The  chanted  hymn,  the  tapered  rite.  18..  CAMPBELL 
On  Poland  49  The  taper'd  pomp  —  the  hallelujah's  swell. 

Tapered  (ta-pajd),  ///.  a.  [f.  TAPER  v.  + 
-ED  1.]  Made  to  taper  ;  diminished  in  breadth  or 
thickness  by  degrees  ;  tapering,  taper. 

1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  v.  xii.  63  If  you  will  make 
for  tapered  bore  Guns,  your  Forms  must  be  accordingly 
tapered.  1783  JUSTAMOND  tr.  RaynaCs  Hist.  Indies  I.  141 
Ten  or  twelve  pinnated  leaves,  tapered  towards  the  top, 
very  broad  at  their  basis.  1839-40  W.  IRVING  Wolfert's  R. 
(1855)  49  A  lady's  glove,  of  delicate  size  and  shape,  with 
beautifully  tapered  fingers.  1882  NARES  Seamanship  (ed.  6) 
75  The  fore  and  main  tacks  are  tapered  ropes. 

Taperer  (t^-psrai).  [f.  TAPER  sb.\  +  -EH'.] 
The  bearer  of  a  taper  in  a  religious  ceremony. 

c  1450  in  Aungier  Sym  (1840)  276  The  taperers  schal  holde 
the  tapers,  turnyng  westwarde,  whilst  the  seyd  herse  is  in 
sensyng.  Ibid.  307  The  ij  taperers.  .schal  take  the  two 
torches,  and  folowe  the  banerer  al  thre  in  surplys.  loox 
W.  H.  ST.  J.  HOPE  in  Arc/ixol.  Jrnl.  Mar.  6  The  cross- 
bearer  and  taperers,  followed  by  the  censer-bearer.  1905 
Daily  News  24  Apr.  2  Behind  him  comes  the  cross,  with  its 
attendant  taperers,  next  the  banners. 

t  Ta-per-fashion,  a.  and  adv.  Obs.  [f.  TAPER 
j*.1  +  FASHION  sb.]  Of  or  in  the  fashion  or  form 
of  a  taper  ;  taper-like  in  shape  ;  tapering,  tapered. 

1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  126  Those  [stales,  i.  e.  stems  of 
arrows]  that  be  lytle  brested  and  big  toward  the  hede  called 
by  theyr  lykenesse  taperfashion,  reshe  growne.  1551  RE- 
CORDE  Cast.  Knoml.  (1556)  147  Then  doth  the  shadow  [in 
an  eclipse]  growe  lesser  and  lesser  in  spyre  forme,  or  taper 
fashion. 

t  Ta-pering,  sb.  Obs.  ttonce-wd.  [f.  TAPEE  sbl 
+  -ING'.]  The  using  of  tapers. 

'599  SANDYS  Europx  Spec.  (1632)  i^o  Willing  by  his  Testa 
ment  to  bee  buried  in  the  night  without  their  attending, 
tapering,  censing  or  singing. 
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Tampering,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  TAPEB  v.  +  -INGI.] 
The  action  oi  the  verb  TAPEK  in  various  senses. 
Also  concr.  a  thing  or  part  that  tapers. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  A  rt  of  Survey  I.  iii.  6  The  boaling, 
spreading,  . .  and  tapering  of  trees.  1677  MOXON  Meek. 
Exerc.  ii.  30  The  Screw-plate  will,  after  it  gets  a  little  below 
the  tapering,  go  no  further,  but  work  and  wear  off  the  thred 
again  it  made  about  the  tapering.  1884  BOWKR  &  SCOTT 
DC  Bary's  Phaner.  485  Those  [cells],  .must  further  show  a 
conical  tapering.  1890  L.  C.  D'OvtE  Notches  186  It  will 
take  you  months  of  steady  tapering  down. 

Ta'pering,/X-rt-  [-1x0*.]  That  tapers ;  taper. 

a  16*5  Notiundator  Savalis  (Harl.  MS.  2301)  s.  v.,  1  have 
scene  in  Flemings  the  Top  saile  Tapering.  1665  Pkil. 
Trans.  I.  35  Insects  with  large  Heads  and  small  tapering 
Bodies.  1787  A. CLARKE  in  Li/civ.  (1863)  33  After  the  taper, 
ing  thread  of  life  is  spun  out.  1807  HUTTON  Course  Math. 
11.  267  A  piece  of  tapering  timber.  1893  LIDDON,  etc.  Life 
Pvsey  I.  i.  5  Long  hands  and  tapering  fingers. 

Hence  Ta  peringly  adv.,  in  a  tapering  manner. 

1878  H.  S.  WILSON  Alp.  Ascents  iii.  92  As  a  champagne 
bottle  has  to  be  taperingly  elongated.  1883  C.  ROBSOS  in 
Science  Gossip  May  106  '1  he  posterior  portion  of  the  abdo 
men  beyond  the  cornua  prolonged  tapeiingly  considerably. 

Ta-perly,  adv.  rare.  [f.  TAPER  a.  +  -LY*.]  In 
a  tapering  manner,  taperingly,  slenderly. 

1802  Sporting  Mag,  XX.  292  A  small  dog,  laperly  and 
elegantly  fotmed. 

Taperness  (W'pjnes).  [f.  TAPER  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  condition  of  being  taper ;  tapering  shape. 

1741  Compl,  Family-Piece  n.  ii.  (ed.  3)  330  Fine  Sprouts., 
that  will  answer  for  Taperness  to  one  another.  1818  KKAIS 
Endytni&n  \.  783  Fold  A  rose.leaf  round  thy  finger's  taper- 
ness,  And  soothe  thy  lips.  1871  Figure  Training  76  A 
waist  of  remaikable  taperness. 

Taperwise  (t^-psiwaiz),  adv.  [f.  TAPER  sd.l 
+  -WISE  :  cf.  TAPEH-FASHION.]  In  the  manner  of 
a  taper  ;  with  gradual  diminution  of  thickness  to 
wards  one  end. 

a  1450  Fysshynge  uyth  an  Angle  (1883)  8  Then  shaue  the 
stafe  and  make  hyt  tapur  wyys  waxing  [1496  tiff.  St. 
Allans  tapre  wexe].  1575  LAXEHAM  Lett.  (1871)  6  Eacbe 
with  bizsyluery  Trumpet  of  a  fiue  foot  long,  foormed  Taper- 
wyse.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  392  The  scape  or  stalk.. not 
aboue  lo  cubits  in  height,  growing  taper-wise,  small  and 
sharp  in  the  top.  1609  C.  BUTLER  fan.  Man.  v.  (1623)  M  j, 
A  handfull  ..  of  Boughes  with  hearbs,  bound  taper-wise 
together.  1727  Bradh-y's  Fain.  Diet.  s.  v.  Dog,  His  tail  or 
stern  strong  sel  on,  waxing  Taper-wise  towards  the  lop. 

Taperwort :  see  TAPER  ill.1 

t  Ta-pery.  Obs.  nonce-vjil.  [f.  TAPE  ii.i  +  -EBY, 
after  napery,  drapery.]  Tape  and  the  like. 

1657  HOWKLL  Londinop.  90  Weavers  of  divers  sorts,  to 
wit,  of  Drapery  or  Tapery,  and  Nappeiy. 

Tapes,  Tapes(ch)er :  see  TAPIS  v.i,  TAPISSEE. 

II  Tapesium  (taprsirm).  Sol.  [mod.Lat.  for 
med.L.  tapicium,tapetium,  ad.  Gr.  Tanjiriof,  dim. 
of  T<i»rr;!  carpet.]  A  carpet  or  layer  of  mycelium 
on  which  the  receptacle  is  seated  in  discomycetous 
fungi  (Phillips  Brit.  Discomyceles,  Gloss.). 

1887  W.  PHILLIPS  Brit.  Discomycetes  42  Seated  on  a  dis 
tinct  tapesium.  Ibid.  279  Cups  200  to  300/1  broad,  seated 
on  a  dark  radiating  tapesium. 

Tapessarie,  -erie,  var.  TAPISSERT  Obs. 

t  Tapester,  -ister.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  tap 
ster.  [Corruption  of  iapeser  TAPISSER,  prob.  by 
association  with  trade  names  in  -ster;  cf.  TAPES- 
TBT.]  =  TAPISSER.  Also  atlrib.,  as  tapeiler-work. 

1472-3  Rolls  o/Parlt.  VI.  37/2,  xii  Quyssions  of  Tapster- 
work.  i§94  R.  ASHLEY  tr.  Leys  Ic  Roy  29  b,  Smithes,  gla- 
siers,  tapisters,  painters.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Exod.  xxxv. 
35  To  make  the  workes  of  a  carpenter,  a  tapester,  an  em- 
Lrodeier  of  hyacinth  and  purple.  [1859  PARKKR  Turner's 
Dow.  Archit.  III.  iii.  62  The  most  lucrative  trade  of  the 
fifteenth  century  was  that  of  a  'tapister'.] 

Tapester,  obs.  form  of  TAPSTER. 

Tapestry  (tJE-pestri),  i(5.  Forms:  5  tapstery, 
5-6  tapestrye,  5-8  tapistry,  6  tapstry,  -ye, 
tappistre,  6-7  tapes-,  tapis-,  tapstrie,  6-  tapes 
try.  [Corruption  of  tapesry,  lapesserie,  tapisry, 
or  other  form  of  TAPISSERY.  The  t  may  have 
developed  phonetically  between  s  and  r,  or  may 
have  been  aided  by  words  in  -istry :  cf.  TAPESTEB. 
(In  Milton  and  Uryden  a  disyllabic.)] 

1.  A  textile  fabric  decorated  with  designs  of  or 
nament  or  pictorial  subjects,  painted,  embroidered, 
or  woven  in  colours,  used  for  wall  hangings, 
curtains,  covers  for  seats,  to  hang  from  windows 
or  balconies  on  festive  occasions,  etc. ;  especially, 
such  a  decorated  fabric,  in  which  a  weft  contain 
ing  ornamental  designs  in  coloured  wool  or  silk, 
gold  or  silver  thread,  etc.,  is  worked  with  bobbins 
or  broaches,  and  pressed  close  with  a  comb,  on  a 
warp  of  hemp  or  flax  stretched  in  a  frame.  Often 
loosely  applied  to  imitative  textile  fabrics. 

1434  [implied  in  TAPESTRY-WORK].  1467  Mann.  4-  Hortseh. 
Exp.  iRoxb.)  387  My  mastyr  bowte  of  Skukborow  of 
Cornelle,xij.  petes  of  curse  tapstery.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems 
Ixxvii.  49  The  streiltis  war  all  hung  with  tapestrie.  1513 
DOUGLAS  sEneis  ix.  vi.  120  Prowd  tapystry,  and  mekle 
precius  ware.  1545  Kates  of  Custom  C  vij,  Tapistry  wyth 
sylke  the  ell  xx  d.  1570  LEVINS  Matiip.  106/13  Tapstrye, 
taplluiii.  1573-80  BARET  Alv.  T  62  Tapestrie,  or  hang 
ings,  in  which  are  wrought  pictures  of  diuerse  colours. 
1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  IV.  I.  104  In  the  Deske  That's 
i  couer'd  o're  with  Turkish  Tapistrie.  1633  G.  HKHBKRT 
Tin/fit,  Church  Porch  xlv,  1  care  not  though  the  cloth  of 
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state  should  be  Not  of  rich  arras,  but  mean  tapestrie.  1649 
MILTON  Eikon.  xxvii,  Wks.  1851  III.  513  To  be  struck  as  mule 
and  motionless  as  a  Parlament  of  Tapstrie  in  the  Hangings. 
1700  DRVDES  Pal.  4  Arc,  in.  104  Rich  tapestry  spread  the 
streets,  and  flowers  the  posts  adorn.  1777  WATSON  Philip  H 
(1839)  47  Arras  was  famous  for  tapestries,  which  still  retain 
the  name  of  that  place.  1835  Penny  Cycl.  1V.68/I  Rayeux 
Tapestry^  a  web  or  roll  of  finen  cloth  or  canvass,  preserved 
at  Bayeux  in  Normandy,  upon  which  a  continuous  repre 
sentation  of  the  events  connected  with  the  invasion  and 
conquest  of  England . .  is  worked  in  woollen  thread  of  different 
colours.  1841  BRANDE  Diet.  Sc.  etc.  s.v.,  In  Painting, 
tapestry  is  applied  to  a  representation  of  a  subject  in  wool 
or  silk,  .worked  on  a  woven  ground  of  hemp  or  flax.  1858 
HAWTHORNE  fr.  <$•  //.  Xotf-Bks.  I.  162  Gobelin  tapestry., 
brilliant  as  pictures. 
b.  transf.  and  _/?£•. 

1581    SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  25  Nature   neuer  set 
forth  the  earth  in  so  rich  tapis  try,  as  diuers  Poets  haue 


compleat  the  tapestry,  that  adorns  the  Ground.  1831 
CARLVLE  Sart,  Res.  i.  x.  (1858)  38  Looking  at  the  fair 
tapestry  of  human  Life.  1845  STOCQUKLKR  Handbk.  Brit. 
India  (1854)  215  The  rich  tapestry  of  the  jungles.  1875 
LOWBLL  Under  Old  Elm  it.  iii,  Present  and  Past,  .insepar 
ably  wrought  Into  the  seamless  tapestry  of  thought. 

2.  Short  for  tapestry-carpet :  see  3. 

1879  Casselfs  Techn.  Educ,  IV.  390/1  In  the  Brussels  the 
coloured  wools  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  carpet,  while  in  the 
'  tapestry  '  the  wool . .  is .  .all  on  the  surface. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.t  as  tapestry  artist^  covering 
hatl%  -hanging^  -maker ',  -making,  'man,  room>  table- 
cover  \    tapestry-covered,    -/i£e,    adjs. ;     tapestry 
beetle,  a  dermestid  beetle,  Attagemts  piceus,  the 
larva  of  which  is  destructive  to  tapestry,  woollens, 
etc. ;  tapestry-carpet,  a  carpet  resembling  Brus 
sels,  but  in  which  the  warp-yarn  forming  the  pile 
is  coloured  so  as  to  produce  the  pattern  when 
woven;  tapestry-cloth,  a  piece  of  tapestry;  spec. 
a  corded  linen  prepared  for   'tapestry-painting* 
(Cent.  Dict.}\  tapestry-moth,  a  species  of  clothes- 
moth,  as  Tinea  tapetzella ;  cf.  carpet-moth  ;  tapes 
try-painting,  painting  on  linen  in  imitation  of 
tapestry;  material  thus  prepared ;  tapestry-stitch, 
properly  =  GOBELIN  $titch\    also  applied  to  the 
cross-  and  tent-stitch  work  on  fine  canvas  (tapis* 
serie  au  petit  point} ;  tapes  try- we  aver,  one  who 
weaves    tapestry ;     also,    a    species    of    spider ; 
tapestry-weaving,  the  weaving  of  tapestry ;  the 
method  of  weaving  by  bobbin  and  comb,  used  in 
making  tapestry,  as  distinct  from  weaving  in  a 
loom  with  a  shuttle.     See  also  TAPESTRY-WOUK. 

1908  7Y>««,  Lit.  Snppl.  3  Sept.  286/3  Designs  prepared  by 
a  'tapestry  artist  from  bird's-eye  views  specially  drawn  by 
William  Van  de  Velde  the  Elder.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet. 
Troth,  *Tapestry-carpetSi  the  name  generally  given  to  a. . 
two-ply  or  ingrain  carpet,  the  warp  or  weft  being  printed 
before  weaving,  so  as  to  produce  the  figure  in  the  cloth. 
1579  TOMSON  Calvin's  Serin.  Tim.  656/2  Long  and  large 
'tapistrie  clothes.  1551  HULOET,  *Tapestry  couerynge, 
instratum.  1634  MILTON  Conms  324  Honest-offer'd  cour- 
tesie  Which  oft  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds  With  smoaky 
rafters,  than  in  *tapstry  Halls  And  Courts  of  Princes.  1551 
HULOET,  'Tapestrye  hangynges  for  noble  mens  houses. 
1700  CONGHEVE  Way  of  World  u.  vj,  Like  Solomon  at  the 
dividing  of  the  Child  in  an  old  Tapestry  Hanging.  1884  J. 
TAIT  Mind  in  Matter  (1892)  9$  *Tapestry-like  designs. 
1611  COTGR.,  Tapissiert  a  *Tapistrie-maker.  1876  ROCK 
Text.  Fabr.  95  The  art  of  'tapestry-making.  1717-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  The  design,  or  painting  the  *Tapestry- 
man  is  to  follow,  is  placed  underneath  the  warp.  1815  KIRBY 
&  SP.  Entomol.  vhL  (1818)  I.  233  T\inea\  tapetzetta,  or  the 
'tapestry  moth,  not  uncommon  in  our  houses,  is  most 
injurious  to  the  lining  of  carriages.  1859  W.  COLLINS  Q.  of 
Hearts  (1875)  23  A  rugged  *tap«stry  table-cover.  1796 
MORSE  A  mer.Geog.  11.345  The  Flemings  formerly  engrossed 
*tape>try-weaving  to  themselves.  1889  ALAN  S.  COLK 
Cantor  Lect.)  Egyptian  Tatestryi.S  The  process  [anciently] 
employed  is  the  same  as  that  which  was  used  by  the  great 
Flemish  weavers,  .for  making  their  splendid  war  tapestiies, 
and  is  now  commonly  known  as  the  tapestry  weaving  or 
Gobelins  process* 

Tapestry  (,tae-pestri;,  -v.  [f.  prec.  sb.  See  also 
TAPISTEK.] 

1.  trans.  To  cover,  hang,  or  adorn  with,  or  as 
with,  tapestry.     (Chiefly  in  pass.) 

c  1630  RISDON  Svrv.  Devon  \  192  (1810)  206  The  ruins,  .is 
.  .tapestried  with  ivy.  1798  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Yng.  Philos. 
II.  102  The  hardiest  plant  that  tapestries  the  rude  bosom  of 
the  North.  Ibid.  165  My  walls.. were  tapestried  with  the 
rock  lichen.  1881  MRS.  C.  PKAED  Policy  $  P.  II.  14  The 
grape-leaves  with  which  the  verandah  was  tapestried. 

2.  To  work  or  depict  in  tapestry. 

1814  SCOTT  \Vav.  Ixiii,  Remnants  of  tapestried  hangings. 
1876  T.HAHDY/r/Af/fcr/a  1 1.  xl,  Where  Elizabethan  mothers 
and  daughters.. had  tapestried  the  love-scenes  of  Isaac  and 
Jacob. 

Hence  Ta-pestried  ppl.  a.,  adorned  with  tapes 
try  ;  woven  in  the  manner  of  tapestry. 

1769  SIK  W.  JONES  Pal.  Fortune  94  Some  tap'stricd  hall, 
or  gilded  bower.  1794  SOUTHBY  Retrospect  104  Still  with 
pleasure  I  recall  The  tapestried  school,  the  bright  brown- 
boarded  hall.  1814  [see  2).  1848  THACKERAY  Bk.  Snobs  xlii, 
Making  covers  of. .  net-work  for  these  tapestried  cushions. 

Ta-pestry-work.  -  TAPESTKY  sb.  i. 

1434  IV*.  C.  Will*  (Su  rices  1908)  43  Lectum  meum  de 
tapstriwcrke  cum  leonibus  et  pclicano.  1459  in  Petston 
Lett.  I.  479  Item,  j  testyr  of  blcwc  tapistry  warke.  1587 
FLKMING  Con/**  Holinshtd  111.  1332/1  The  feast  was 
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exiellentlie  well  furnished  of  all  thing*,  &  speciallit  of 
tapistrie  worke  &  other  deuUes  of  bu.yar.  i6ox  HOLLAND 
Pliny  vni.  xlviii.  227  The  course  rough  wool  . .  hath  been 
of  auncient  time  highly  commended  and  accounted  of  in 
tapestrie  worke.  1812  MAR.  EDGEWOKTH  Vivian  viii,  Miss 
Strictland  [followed]  bearing  her  ladyship's  tapestry  work. 

Cam/',  c  1515  Cockc  Larelfi  B.  9  Borlers,  tapstry  worke, 
makers,  and  dyers. 

So  Ta-pestry-worked  a.,  tapestried ;  Ta  pestry- 
worker,  one  who  works  or  makes  tapestry. 

1717  (title)  The  Practice  of  Perspective,  .a  work  highly 
necessary  for  Painters,  Embroiderers,  Jewellers,  Tapestry 
Workers.  1883  LD.  K.  GOWER  Kcc.  tj  Rcmin.  xxi.  II.  60 
Two  large  tapestry-worked  screens. 

t  Tapet,  J*.  06s.  (exc.  Hist.}.  Forms:  i  t§ped, 
tapped,  taeppet ;  3-4  (9)  tapit,  4-5  tapyt,  4-6 
tapite,  -yte,  -ete  (also  9),  5  tapytt,  -e,  (tepit), 
5-6  tapett,  -e,  tappet,  6  -ett,  -e,  Sc.  tapeit, 
taphet,  4-  tapet.  [The  OE.  /(fed  was  \VGer. 
ad.  late  L.  tapetutn :  cf.  OHG.  ttppid,  iff  pith  (more 
usually  tffpih,  Ger.  teppich}.  The  later  OE. 
txppcd,  -et  (cf.  also  MLG.  ttppef)  may  have  been 
re-influenced  by  Latin.  ME.  lapel,  lapit,  etc.  peril, 
came  down  from  OE. ;  but  the  word  may  have 
been  introduced  anew  in  I3th  c.  from  L.,  or  from 
Prov.  tapit  or  other  Romanic  form :  cf.  MDu. 
tapijt,  and  see  TAPIS.]  A  piece  of  figured  cloth 
used  as  a  hanging,  table-cover,  carpet,  or  the  like. 

0900  Kentish  Classes  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  61/1  Tapctilms 
fictis,  gemetum  tepedum.  c  1000  A!LFKIC  I'oc.  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  152/1  Sifila,  an  healf  hruh  tasppet.  c  1050  in  Thorpe 
Charters  (1865)  429,  VII  ofbradelsas  and  II  ta?ppedll. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  11240  Was  bar  na  pride  o  couej  led  [r.  r. 
couerlitelChamber  curtin  ne  tapit  [r.  rr.  -ite,  -yte].  13. .  C<iw. 
<V  Gf.  Knt.  858  Tapyte/  ty}t  to  J»e  wo^e,  of  tuly  &  t:tr>,  8: 
vnder  fete,  on  be  fiet,  of  folgande  sute.  1382  WYCLIK  2  Sam. 
xvii.  28  Couerynge  clolhis,  and  tapeti.s  (1388  tapitis].  1398 
TKEVISA  Barth.  DC  P. R.  v.  Ixii.  ( iiodl.  MS.),The  flesche  fat 
liebin  be  vtter  parties  of  bones,  -is  as  it  were  anedefut  tapet 
and  esement.  1425  Rolls  of Pat  It.  IV.  298'!  Dere  was  on 
a  nyght  [a  man]  taken  by  liynd  a  tapet  in  ye  said  Chambre. 
£  1477  CAXTOS  Jason  97  b,  Medea  . .  brought  him  into 
the  chambre  where  they  satte  vpon  a  inoche  riche  tapyte. 
1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  I.  xi.  8  Amang  prowde  tapeitis  and 
miche  riche  apparale  Hir  place  sche  tuilc.  a  1562  G.  CA\  EN- 
DISH  H'olsfy  (1893)  227  Leanyng  ayenst  the  tappett  or 
hangyng  of  the  chamber.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Kicholay's 
Voy.  n.  v.  35,  4.  tapites  floured,  of  pinsed  satten.  1591 
SPENSER  Muiopotmos  276  Each  doth  chuse  What  storie  she 
will  for  her  tapet  take,  [1859  PARKER  Turner's  Dom. 
Archil.  III.  iv.  104  The  bed.. consisted  of  a  selour,  a  teslor, 
a  counterpoint,  six  tapits  of  arras  [etc.].  1875  POLLEN  Anc. 
ff  Alvti.  Furn.  31  Carpets,  tapefe,  blankets,  or  other  woollen 
coverlids  for  sofas  or  beds,  were  made  at  Corinth.] 

b.  In  figurative  and  allusive  uses  :  cf.  CAKl'KT 
sb.  2  b  and  3. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  246  Sumnie  ladies  ben  menys 
to  haue  a  daunsere,  a  trippere  on  tapitis,  or  huntere  or 
haukere.  c  1430  LVDG.  Compl.  Bl.  Knt.  51  The  soyle  was 
..ovcrsprad  with  tapites  that  Nature  Had  made  her  selfe. 
c  1470  HARDING  Citron,  cxv.  vii.  (MS.  Ashm.  34)  If.  90  God 
sette  neuer  Kynge  to  be  a  Ryotoure  To  trippe  on  tapites 
and  leuc  in  Idilnesse.  1563  Mirr.  Mag.  Induct,  i,  The 
gladsom  groves  that  nowe  Taye  overtbrowen  The  tapets 
torn,  and  every  blome  down  blowen. 

o.  attrib.  fTapet-hook,  a  hook  for  hanging 
'  tapets '  or  tapestry-hangings  to  the  wall. 

1480  Wardr.  Ace.  Edw.  IV  (1830)  121  Crochetts  and 
tapethooks  for  the  hangyng  of  the  same  verdours. 

tTa'pet,  v.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To 
hang  with  '  tapets '  or  tapestry  ;  to  adorn  with 
tapestry.  Also^/fy. 

c  1369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Blauiuhe  260  Hys  hallys  I  wol  do 
l>eynte  with  pure  golde  And  tapite  hem  ful  many  folde. 
c  1407  LYDG.  Keson  ff  Sens.  2766  J'he  launde  rounde  aboute 
. .  Tapited  al  the  large  plcyn  Of  herbys  and  of  fressh[e) 
flours.  1412-20  —  Chron.  Troy  I.  1659  [Medea]  koude..  in 
\vynler  wiih  flowris  fresche  of  hewe,  Araye  be  erbe  and 
tapite  hym  in  grene. 

Tapet,  -ette  :  see  TAPPET. 

Tapetal  (taprtal),  a.  Bot.  [!,  TAPET(UM  + 
-AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  TAPKTUM  (2). 

1882  VINES  Sachs'  Hot.  480  These  divisions  produce  a 
tapetal  layer  at  an  early  stage  which  surrounds  each  group 
of  spore.rnother-cells.  1882—  in  Nature  19  Oct.  595/2  The 
surrounding  protoplasm  which  io  derived  from  the  dis 
organised  tapelal  cells. 

Tapeti  (tae-pcti).  Also  7  tapati.  [Tupi.] 
The  Brazilian  rabbit,  I.epus  brasiliensis. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pi/grimace  (1614)  842  The  Tapati  also 
barke  like  Dogges.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  IV.  54 
The  Tapeti,  or  the  Ilrasilian  rabbit,  is  in  shape  like  our 
English  ones,  but  is  much  less. 

II  Tapetum  (tapfl£m).  [Late  and  med.L.  ta- 
pelum  \\>\.  lapeta  in  Probus),  for  L.  tapite  carpet.] 

1.  Conip.  Anal.  An  irregular  sector  of  the  cho- 
roid  membrane  in  the  eyes  of  certain  animals  (e.g. 
the  cat),  which  shines  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
black  pigment;  also  tapetum  lucidum  oit.choroidex. 

1713  DERHAM  Phys.  Theol.  iv.  ii.  102  This  Illumination 
he  speaks  of,  is  from  the  Tapetum  in  the  bottom  of  the  Eye. 
1799  Monthly  Rev.  XXX.  146  The  posterior  half  of  a  cat's 
eye.. was  immersed  in  a  bason  of  water,  and  examined. 
The  _tapetum  appeared  very  bright,  the  retina  not  having 
acquired^  sufficient  opacity  to  become  visible.  1869  H. 
USSHEK  in  Eng.  Mech.  3  Dec.  270/3  A.. shining  appearance 
at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  called  the  '  tapetum  '  or  '  carpet '. 

2.  Bot.  The  layer  of  epithelial  cells  which  lines 
the  inner  wall  of  the  sporangium  in  ferns,  etc.,  or 
of  the  pollen-tac  in  flowering-plants. 


TAPINAGE. 

i88z  VINES  Sacks'  Bot.  437  The  inner  cell  again  forms 

|    four   tabular   segments   which   are   parallel    to    the    outer 

parietal  cells  and    which    constitute    the   tapetum.      1885 

.    GOODALE  t'hysiol.   Bot.  (1892)   171   ttotct  The  epithelium 

j    which  lines  the  pollen-sac  has  been  termed  the  Tapetum. 

Tapeworm  (t/>-p|w£>im).  [f.TAPXJ&l  +  WORM; 
:    from  its  flat  ribbon-like  form.]     A  cestoid  worm 
!    (e.g.  Tivnia  solium\  which  when  adult  infests  the 
alimentary  canal  of  vertebrates  ;    *=  T^ENIA  <;. 

1751   J.    HILL   Hist.   Anim.    15    The   flat   Tznia^      The 
Tape-worm.  .il  found  in  the  human  intestines,  and  in  those 
;    of  many  other  animals.     1799  Mfd.  Jrnl,  I.  277  Succes-ful 
experiments,  not  only  to  discover  that  unwelcome  visitor 
,    the  tape  worm,  but  likewise  to  destroy  and  expel  it.     1860 
G.  H.  KINCSLKV  in  I'ac.  Tour,  163  The  trout  in  some  of  the 
lakes  have  been  infested  with  tapeworm. 
b.  Jig,  A  parasite. 

1824  W.  IRVING  T.  Trav.  n.  x.  (1849)  246  They  were  abso 
lute  tape-worms  to  my  little  theatre;  the  more  it  took  the 
poorer  it  grew.     1860  EMEKSON-  Coud.  Life,  Culture  Wks. 

,     (Bohn)   II.  360  Can    we  never  extract  this  tape-worm  of 
Europe  from  trie  brain  of  our  countrymen? 

C.  attrib.  and  Comb.  ,  as  tapeworm  infection  \  tapc- 
wonn-shapcd  adj.  ;  tapeworm-plant,  an  Abys 
sinian  tree,  Brayera  anthehmntica  (X.  O.  Rosacex  , 
the  pistillate  inflorescence  of  which  is  used  as  a 
vermifuge  (Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

1839  G.  ROBERTS  Diet.  Geol.,  T<eniunus,  .  .  tape  worm 
shaped.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Mcd.  II.  1019  In  many 
instances  of  tape  -worm  infection,  the  parasite  appears  to 
give  rise  to  no  inconvenience  whatever. 

Tapheit,  -eta,  -ettye,  -ite,  obs.  ff.  TAFFETA. 
Taphiser,  variant  of  TAPISSER  Obs. 
Tap-hole  vt.x.-pth^l).     [f.  TAP  sbl  +  HOLE  sl>.] 

1.  The  hole  in  a  cask,  vat,  or  the  like,  in  which  the 
.    tap  is  inserted. 

1594  PLAT  Jcu<ell-kt>.  in.  io  These  halfe  tubs  hailing  tap- 
;  Imles  whhin.  1707  MORTIMKK  Hn&b.  (1721)  II.  322  Put  it 
;  back  again,  stopping  your  1'ap-hole. 

2.  A  small  opening  in  a  furnace,  through  which 
the  metal,  or  slag,  or  both,  may  be  run  out  ;  also, 
a  hole  in  a  cementation  furnace  in  which  tap-bars 

,    (see  TAP  $b^  6    are  inserted. 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operai.  Mechanic  341  Each  pot  has 
aKo  small  openings  in  its  end,  through  which  the  ends  of 
two  or  three  of  the  bars  are  left  projecting  in  such  a  manner, 
that  by  only  removing  one  loose  brick  from  the  external 
building,  the  bars  can  DC  drawn  out..;  these  are  called  the 
tnp-hoks.    1839  UKK  Diet.  Arts  320  In  the  melting  furnace-, 

|     the  meul  is  run  out  by  a  tap-hole  in   the  side.     1861  FAIR- 
|    BAIRN  Ircn  101  The  fluid  iron,  ;is  it  flows  from  the  lap-hole, 
is  fully  white  hut,  and  perfectly  limpid. 

Tap-hose  (Ue-p,h<?uz).  Now  dial.  Also  7  tap- 
,  waze,  8  -owze,  9  -ooze,  -wees.  [f.  TAP  j^.l 

The  precise  sen>e  in  which  hose  is  used  iti  the  second  ele 
ment  is  not  clear;  in  later  use  it  has  been  associated  with 
other  words,  esp.  OOZE,  WASE,  bundle  of  &traw.] 

A  strainer  placed  over  the  tap-hole  in  a  mash-tub 
I  or  the  like,  to  prevent  any  solid  matter  from  passing 
i  into  or  through  the  tap. 

14.  .  Voc.  in  Wr.-\Vulcker  606/28  Quaxilliun,  a  tappthose. 

1480  Ma/don,  Esst.v,Court  J\olls(  Bundle  51,  No.sb),  i  vatic, 

i  taphose,  i  rot  her.     1609  C.  limLEK  Fein.  Man.  (1634)  157 

!    But  first  provide.  .a  Tub  or  Kive,  with  a  Tap,  and  Tap- 

I    waze.     1707  MORTIMER  Hu&b.  (1721)  II.  322  Till  it  [wort] 

I    runs  clear,  which  it  will  not  do  at  fiist  tho1  your  Tap-hose 

be  never  so  well  adjusted.     1736  BAILEY  Housek.  Diit.  23^ 

Having  an  open  headed  cask  with  a  tap^and  tap-owze.     1854 

I\Irss  BAKES  Northautpt,  Gloss.,  Tap-ovzt,  Taf>*?vkisk*  the 

wicker  strainer  placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  tap  in  a  mash- 

vat  when  brewing,  to  allow  the  wort  to  oo^e  through,  and  to 

prevent  the  grains  passing.     {See  also  TAJ*  st>.}  6.] 

Ta*p-house.  [f.  TAP  *<M  +  HOUSE  j£.i]  A 
house  where  beer  drawn  from  the  tap  is  sold 
in  small  quantities^  an  ale-house  ;  sometimes  in 
connexion  with  a  brewery.  Also,  the  tap-room  oi 
an  inn. 


_ 

1500-1  in  Swayne  Sarnm  Churchiv.  Ace.  55  In  emendando 
hostium  de  le  Taphouse,  iiijrf.  1591  NASHE  Prognostica 
tion  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  153  That  their  Hoffes  and  tappe 
houses  shall  be  more  freijuented,  then  the  Paribhe  Churches. 
1603  SHAKS.  Mens.  for  M.  n.  i.  219.  1641  MILTON  Afol, 
Sweet.  vL  Wks.  1738  I.  120  To  creep  into  every  blind  Tap 
house  that  fears  a  Constable  more  than  a  Satyr.  1764  Lon< 
Life  35  Some  Gentlcmens  Coachmen  at  the  Tap-Houses  of 
the  Inns.  1896  Daily  Ntws  20  May  5  6  '  Tap-houses  '  of 
breweries;  licences  to  enable  distilleries  to  sell  two  gallon-- 
of  spirit,  more,  but  not  less,  for  home  consumption. 

attrib.  i  1639  R.  DAVFNPORT  Sun>.  Sciences  Poems  (1890) 
328  That  Tap-house  trick  of  fFidling.  1883  S.  C.  HALL 
Retrospect  I.  120  He  got  drunk  like  a  tap-house  sot. 

II  Taphrenchyma  (tafrc'nkima,.  Bot.  [mod. 
L.  (Morren),  f.  Gr.  ra^poy  pit  +  tyxvPa  infusion.] 
Pitted  tissue;  =  BOTHBENCHYMA. 

1876  J.  H.  BALFOUR  in  Encyd.  Brit.  IV.  87/1  The  names 
of  t'othrcnchynta  and  taphrenchynta  have  been  given  to  a 
tissue  composed  of  such  cells. 

ii  Tapia  Cta-pia).  [Sp.  tapia  mud-wall  :  see 
Diez.]  Clay  or  mud  puddled,  rammed,  and  dried  : 
used  for  walls.  Also  attrib. 

1748  Earthquake  of  Peru  \\\.  268  The  Walls  are  of  Clay 
ramm'd  between  two  Planks,  which  they  call  Tapias. 
1834-47  J.  S.  MACAULAY  Field  Fortif.  (1851)  146  Loop 
holes,  when  they  can  be  given  a  regular  form,  as  in  mud  or 
tapia  walls.  1878  HOOKER  &  BAuJrarvttM**  The  remains 
of  massive  walls  of  tapia.  1883  Sunday  Mag.  689  [Strengthened 
byan  unbroken  ring  of  solid  walls  built  of  tapia  or  concrete. 

Tapice,  Tapicer,  var.  TAPIS  f.i,  TAPISSER. 
tTapinage.    Obs.     Also  4  tapy-,   tapnage. 
[a.  O>\  tapinage  place  of  concealment,  f.  tapin  a 


TAPINOCEPHALIC. 

concealed  or  disguised  person,  f.  tapir :  see  TAPIS 
f.l]  Hiding,  concealment,  secrecy. 

13..  K.  Alls.  7116  (Bodl.  MS.\  Whiles  be  kvng  in  his 
Tapynage  [  W ebcr  tapnage]  Sent  after  Antioche  be  Ostag^e. 
1390  GOWF.R  Con/.  II.  187  This  newe  tapinage  of  lollardle. 
c  1400  Ram'.  Rose  7363  That  they  wolde  gone  in  tapinage,  As 
it  were  in  a  pilgrimage.  [1616  BULLOKAR  Eng.  Expos., 
Tapinagf,  secrecie,  slilinesse.  1636  BLOUNT  Glossogi:, 
Tapinage,  secrecy,  a  lurking,  or  lying  close.] 

Taping  :  see  TAPE  v. ;  also,  the  occupation  or 
work  of  a  tape-sizer :  see  TAPE  «U  4  and  TAPER  sb3 

Tapinocephalic,  tapeino-  (tapsi  no.sf far- 

lik),  a.  Anthrop.  [f.  Gr.  rairfii'ds  low  +  «(/>aA>; 
head  +  -1C :  see  CEPHALIC.]  Of  the  nature  of,  or 
having,  a  low  flattened  skull.  So  Tap^noce-phal- 
ism,  Tapi:noce'phaly,  the  condition  of  being 
tapinocephalic. 

1878  BARTLEY  tr.  Tofinarcts  Anthraf.  I.  v.  176  Tapmoce- 
phalic.  Ibid.  Index,  Tapinocephaly.  1886  jfrnl.  Anthrop. 
Inst.  XVI.  150  The  skulls  thus  agree  with  the  ordinary  Bush- 
man  skull  in  most  respects  being  microseme,  platyrhme, 
tapeinocephalic.  1897  Ibid.  XXVII.  28.  The  former  in- 
clining  to  tapeinocephalism.  1898  A.  C.  HADDO.N  Study  of 
Man  ii.  47  The  East  Anglians  have  a  form  of  skull  slightly 
different  to  that  of  the  South  Saxons.  It  is  rather  broader, 
less  tapeinocephalic  (i.e.  less  low  in  the  crown). 

t  Tapinophoby.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Gr.  ra- 
ufii/os  low,  base  +  -phoby:  see -PHOBIA.]  (See  quot.) 

1772  R.  GRAVES  Spir.  Quixote  i.  vi.  (1783)  I.  18  Such 
readers  as  are  possessed  with  the  modern  tapino-phoby,  or    . 
dread  of  every  thing  that  is  low. .in  writing. 

t  Tapinp'sis.  A'/iet.  Obs.  [ad.  Gr.  rairelvaan 
lowness  (of  style).]  (See  quots,,  and  cf.  DIMINU 
TION  1  b.)  Hence  t  Tapino-ticaUy  adv.,  by  way 
of  tapinosis. 

1589  PUTTESHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xvii.  (Arb.)  195  If  ye  ' 
abase  your  thing  or  matter  by  ignorance  or  errour  in  the 
choise  of  your  word,  then  is  it  by  vicious  maner  of  speach 
called  Tapinosis.  c  1600  Timon  II.  iv.(i842)  y^Pscud..  .They 
did  obscure  the  sunne  beames  with  wette  clothis.  Detncas. 
\  tapinosis  or  diminution.  1632  UKQUHART  Jewel  Wks. 
(1834)  202  Words  diminishing  the  worth  of  a  thing,  tapi- 
notically.  1637  J.  SMITH  Myst.  Rhct.  57  In  Meiosis,  the 
speaker  ought  to  take  care  that  he  fall  not  into  that  fault 
of  speech,  called  Tafiinpsis,  humility,  that  is  when  the 
dignity  or  majesty  of  a  high  matter  is  much  defaced  by  the 
basenesse  of  a  word;  as  to  call  the  Ocean  a  stream,  or 
the  Thames  a  brook. 

Tapioca  (ta'pi,o"'ka).  Forms:  8-9  tipioca,  9 
(tapiaca),  tapioca,  [a.  I'g.,  Sp.,  F.  tapioca,  a. 
Tupi-Guarani  tipioca;  f.  tipi  residue,  dregs +  <£-, 
6k  to  squeeze  out.  (Cavalcante  in  Skeat.)]  A 
starch  used  for  food,  the  prepared  flour  of  the 
roots  of  the  CASSAVA  plant.  Also  attrib. 

[1612  CAPT.  SMITH  Map  Virginia  13  The  chiefe  rootethey 
haue  for  foode  is  called  Tocka-.uhoughe...  Raw  it  is  no  better 
then  poison,  and  being  roasted  except  it  be  tender.. it  will 
prickle  and  torment  the  throat  extreamly.  1648  MARCGRAVE 
Hist.  Nat.  Brasil.  67  Fecula  albissima,  quam  indigena; 
vocant  Tipioja,  Tipiaca  &  Tipiabica.]  1707  SLOANE  i-'oy. 
Jamaica  \.  131  The  juice  evaporated  over  the  fire  gives  the 
Tipioca  meal.  1733  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Tipioca,  a  name 
given ..  to  a  sort  of  cream  or  flower  made  from  the  yucca  or 
manihot-root . .  after  expressing  the  juice.  1792  Encycl.  l^rit. 
(ed.  3)  IX.  79/2  Starch,  which  the  Brasilians  export  in  little 
lumps  under  the  name  of  tafioca.  1812  J.  SMYTH  Pract.  of 
Customs  (1821)  253  Tapioca  is  the  farina,  obtained  by  sub 
sidence  in  a  very  fine  state,  after  washing  the  pulp  of  the 
root  of  the  Cassava,  which  grows  in  South  America.  1869 
R.  F.  BURTON  llighl.  lirazil  II.  39  The  sediment  of  the 
juice  that  comes  from  the  mass  is  called  tipioca  (our  tapioca) 
and  the  liquor  is  thrown  away.  1891  KIPLING  Life's  Handi 
cap  vii.  169  Smoked  tapioca  pudding. 
b.  In  generalized  application. 

1856  Farmer's  Mag.  Nov.  409  Properly  granulated  and 
dried,  potato  meal  forms  an  excellent  tapioca. 

Tapiolite  (tse'pWlait).  Mia.    [ad.  Sw.  tapiolit 

(A.  E.  Nordenskibld  1863) ;  named  after  Tapio, 
a  Finnish  deity :  see -LITE.]  '  Columbo-tantalate  of 

iron,  resembling  tantalite,  but  containing  no  man 
ganese'  (Chester). 
1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  518  Tapiolite.  .occurs  near  the 

Kulmala  farm,  in  the  village  of  Sukula,  in  the  parish  of 

Tammela,  Finland. 

Tapir  (t^'pai).  Also  8  tapyr.  [ad.  Tupi 
tapira  or  tapyra,  now  usually  called  tapyra-ele 
'  true '  or  '  real  tapir ',  and  tapir-ussu  '  great  tapir ', 
to  distinguish  it  from  European  cattle,  to  which  the 
name  tapira  was  also  given  by  the  aborigines.] 
An  ungulate  mammal  of  tropical  America  of  the 
genus  Tapirus  or  family  Tapiridx,  somewhat  re 
sembling  the  swine  (but  more  nearly  related  to  the 
rhinoceros),  having  a  short  flexible  proboscis. 

Originally  applied  to  the  species  Tapirvs  ame ricanus  of 
Brazil ;  thence  extended  to  the  two  Central  American  species, 
T.  Dcrtuii  and  T.  Bairdi  (also  Elasmognathm),  and  the 
Malay  Tapir,  T.  (or  Rhinochcerus)  indicus. 

[1568  tr.  Thevet's  ffevi  Found  Worlde  78  (heading) 
Tapihire,  a  beaste.  1380  DE  LERY  Voyage  an  Brisil  312 
Tapiroussou,  une  besle  qu'ils  nomment  ainsi.  1648  MARC- 
CRAVE  Hist.  Nat.  Brasiliae  vi.  vi.  229  Tapiierete  Brasili- 
ensibus,  Lusitanis  Anta.  1693  RAY  Syn.  Quad,  126  Tapi 
ierete.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  'J 'apijurcte . .  the  name 
of  an  animal  found  in  some  parts  of  America,  and  called  by 
the  Portuguese  anta.']  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  IV. 
331  The  tapir  may  be  considered  as  the  hippopotamos  of 
the  New  Continent  1796  STEDMAN  Surinam  II.  xxiii.  176 
The  flesh  of  the  tapira  is  delicate,  being  accounted  superior 
to  the  best  ox-beef.  Ibid.  (Plate),  Tapir.  1834  Nat.  Philos. 
111.  Phyt.  Gtof.  55/2  (Usef.  Kn..wl  Soc.)  In  America,  the 


only  representative  of  these  large  pachydermatous  animals 
is  the  tapir.    1863  TV  LOR  Early  Hist.  Han.  xi.  305  The  snout 
of  the  tapir,  .protrudes  a  little  more  than  that  of  our  pigs. 
b.  attrib.  and  Comb.    Tapir  mouth :  see  quot. 

1891  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.  s.  v.  Mouth,  Tapir  mouth,  Lan- 
douzy's  term  for  the  peculiar  tapir-like  expression  of  mouth 
produced  by  wasting  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  in  niyppa- 
thic  atrophy.  1002  P.  FOUNTAIN  Mts.  S.  America  iii.  87 
Tapir-beef  is  the  best  meat  to  be  obtained  in  Soulh  America. 

So  Tapiri'dian,  a.  belonging  to  the  family  Ta- 
piridx ;  sb.  an  animal  of  this  family ;  Ta'pirine 
a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  tapirs  ;  Tapi'rodont  a. 
[Gr.  odovs,  liSovr-  tooth],  marking  a  dentition 
similar  to  that  of  the  tapirs  (Cent.  Diet.  1891); 


long  noses  but  not  prehensile  or  only  very  slightly  so,  as 
the  rhinoceros  and  tapir.  1891  C.  F.  HOLDER  Darwin  206 
Animals  without  the  peculiar  "tapirine  teeth.  1849-52 
TodJs  Cycl.  Anal.  IV.  926/1  In  the  transverse  divisions  of 
the  crown  we  perceive  the  affinity  to  the  *Tapiroid  type. 
1880  DAWKiNs£<rr/y  Man  ii.  30  In  France  [the  tapir]  is 
associated  with  two  tapiroid  genera. 

Tapis  (tarpis,  IJta-pi'),  sb.  Forms:  5  tappes, 
6  Sc.  tapeia,  7-  tapis,  [a.  F.  tapis,  OF.  tapiz 
(i2th  c.)  =  Sp.,  Pg.  tapiz  (pi.  tapices)  :-pop.  L. 
type  *tappetium,  for  late  L.  tnpetium  (-icium),  ad. 
Gr.  rairijTioi',  dim.  of  rdirr/s  (ace.  Tattrrra)  cloth 
wrought  with  figures  in  various  colours,  tapestry. 

Late  L.  tnpetium  might  also  be  inferred  from  tapetia, 
pi.  of  cl.  L,  tapite,  neuter ;  L.  had  also  tapita  pi.,  as  from 
* tapetum,  xi\&  tapetx  pi.,  as  from  'tapita;  also  (immed. 
from  GrJ  ace.  sing.  masc.  tapeia,  pi.  iapetas,  as  from  * 'tapes 
masc.  In  later  and  med.L.,  Isidore  has  pi.  tapita;  later 
forms  cited  by  Du  Cange  are  tapecius,  iapesium  (from 
tapetiuin),  and  tapitiz  pi.  Beside  the  forms  mentioned 
above,  It.  has  tappeto,  Sp.  and  Pg.  tapfte,  Pr.  tapit.  From 
late  L.  and  Rom.  came  also  OK.  t(ped,  tupped,  -et,  and 
the  cognate  forms  mentioned  under  TAPET.] 

fa.  Acloth  worked  withartisticdesignsin  colours, 
used  as  a  curtain,  table-cloth,  carpet,  or  the  like. 

1494  FABVAN  Chron.  vi.  cxli.  129  Bebolde  now  this  house, 
where  are  now  the  ryche  tappes  &  clothis  of  golde.  1539 
In-.:  K.  Wardrobe  (1815)  50  Item  four  grete  pece  of  tapis  of 
Turque,  off  the  quhilkis  ane  is  of  silk.  Item  fiftene  litle 
tapis  of  Turque.  a  1600  in  Pinkerton  Anc.  Scott.  Poems 
(1786)  I.  257  Thy  beddis  soft,  and  tapeis  fair.  1800  J.  HURDIS 
Far.  I'illagt  134  What  loom  e'er  furnish'd  for  imperial 
floor  Tapis  more  rich,  or  grateful  to  the  foot 

b.  Phrase.  On  (upon)  the  tapis  [from  F.  sur  le 
tapis],  on  the  table-cloth,  tinder  discussion  or  con 
sideration.  Cf.  CARPET  sb.  i  b. 

1690  CLARENDON  Diary  3  May,  Lord  Churchill  and  Lord 
Godolphin  went  away,  and  gave  no  votes  in  the  matter 
which  was  upon  the  tapis.  1782  Europ.  Mag.  1. 248  Several 
marriages  are  adjusted,  and  many  others  are  on  the  tapis. 
1809  HAN.  MORE  Calebs  II.  xxxiv.  128,  I  had.  .been  trying 
to  bring  Lucilla  on  the  tapis.  1863  York  Herald  18  Mar., 
The  question  of  the  legitimate  claimant  has  for  a  long  time 
been  upon  the  tapis.  1880  Manch.  Guardian  23  Nov., 
This  view  was  held  by  Mr.  Stansfield  when  his  successor's 
bill  was  on  the  tapis. 

Tapis,  tapish  (tse-pis,  -ij),  vl  Obs.  or  arch. 
Forms:  4-7  tapis  (4  tapise,  -ice),  6-7  tappas, 
6-8  tapish,  7  tappish,  tappes,  7-9  tappis,  9 
tappice.  [f.OF.  (se)  tapir,  tapiss-  (i  2th  c.in  Hatz.- 
Darm.) ;  ulterior  origin  uncertain :  see  -JSH  -.] 
intr.  To  lie  close  to  the  ground,  lie  low  so  as  to  be 
hid  ;  to  lurk,  skulk,  lie  hid.  (Thefa.fplt.  is  com 
monly  used  in  intransitive  sense :  cl.fallcn,  risen.) 
c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  3  With  joy  alle  at  ons  bet 
went  tille  Snawdone  On  luor  &  Ini,  bat  tapised  by  bat 
side,  To  purueie  bam  a  skulkyng,  on  be  Englis  eft  to  ride. 
c  ,3j0  _  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  1 1529  fou  schal  nought  tapice 
a  night  to  slepe.  1392  WARNER  AW.  Eng.  vii.  xxxvi.  (1612) 
175  Now  tappas  closely,  silly  Heart,.  .The  Huntsmans-selfe 
is  blind.  1599  A.  HUME  Hymns,  Day  Estivall  126  The 
hart,  the  hynd,  and  fallow  deare,  Are  tapisht  at  their  rest. 
1611  MARKHAM  Countr.  Content,  i.  iv.  (1668)  25  Hee  will 
tappish  oft,  that  is,  he  will  ever  and  anon  be  lying  down  and 
lurking  in  dark  holes  and  corners.  1613  URUMM.  OF 
HAWTH.  Cypress  Cro-.'C  Wks.  (1711)  119  The  spider;  that 
pitcheth  toyls,  and  is  tapist,  to  prey  on  the  smaller  creatures. 
1659  Lady  Alimony  11.  vi.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XIV.  322  Sir 
Reuben.. like  a  ranger  may  tappis  where  he  likes.  1688 
SHADWELL  Syr.  Alsatia  v.  i,  You'll  find  him  tappes'd  in 
some  Ale-house.  1823  SCOTT  Ptveril  xxxiii,  Your  father 
. .  b  only  tappiced  in  some  corner,  a  1825  FORBY  Voc. 
E.  Anglia,  Tappis,  to  lie  close  to  the  ground.  A  sports 
man's  phrase.. .'  It  is  so  wet  the  birds  cannot  tappis'. 
b.  trans,  (and  re/?.)  To  hide,  conceal,  arch. 
a  1660  Conlemp.  Hist.  Irel.  (Ir.  ArchjeoL  Soc.)  II.  127  If 
you  yett  insiste  to  see  the  disposition  of  man  to  the  quicke 
discouered,  and  take  of  the  veile  wherwith  [it  is]  tapissied. 
1831  SCOTT  Cast.  Dang,  xi,  Having  tappiced  herself  behind 
the  little  bed. 

Hence  t  Ta'pised  (tapist,  tapiced)  ppl.  a., 
hidden,  concealed  ;  f  Ta-pissing  vbl.  sb.,  in  quot. 
concr.  a  hiding-place. 

« 1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xvii.  13  He  sett  myrknesis  his 
tapissynge  [L.  latibulum\.  1621  LADY  M.  WROTH  Urania 
35  Wee.  .made  them  as  fearefully  rush  vp,  as  a  tapist  Buck 
will  doe,  when  he  finds  his  enemies  so  neere. 

Tapis,  tapish  (toe-pis,  -ij),  v?  Now  dial. 
Forms :  4  tapis,  8-9  tapish,  9  tappish.  [perh. 
for  *taliish,  (.  L.  taliescere  to  waste  away,  decline.] 
intr.  (a)  To  languish,  pine  away;  (ft)  to  be  mortally 
sick  or  diseased.  (Often  in  pa.  pp!e.  in  intrans. 
sense.) 


TAP-LASH. 

£'375  St.  Aug.  499  in  Horstm.  Altei/gl.  Leg.  (1878)  70,  I 
. .  pat  sum  tyme  was  a  bitter  berkere . .  A^eynes  lettres  gopde 
andmete..AndI  tapissed  [  L.  tabesccbam}  vndursuch  lettring. 
1747  HOOSON  Miner  s  Diet.  V  j,  When  Miners  are  troubled 
in  the  Mines  by  Damps,,  .yet.  .are  preserved  by  being  timely 
helped,  and  escape  with  Life  ;  such  a  one  we  say,  is  Tapish'd, 
moreorless.  1863  SLEIGH  Z'tfrij'j/*.  Gloss. s.\.,  Hurtappish'd 
vest' 
brotl 
Ibid.  : 

pishec  ,  -  -    _  . .,  . 

pine  away. . . '  He  tapished  and  died  . 

t  Tapis,  !>:•'>  Obs.  Forms :  6  tappes,  6-7 
tapes,  7  tapis,  [a.  F.  tapisse-r  (i5th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  in  OF.  tapissier,  f.  tapis:  see  TAPIS  s6.] 
trans.  To  hang,  cover,  or  adorn  with  tapestry; 
also,  to  adorn  with  figures,  as  tapestry. 

1328  LYNDESAY  Dreine  325  That  myrke  Mansioun  is 
tapessit  with  stynk.  1362  LEIGH  Armorie  (1597)  122  Cham 
ber,  richly  arrayed  and  tappesed  with  Arras.  1601  HOL 
LAND  Pliny  xix.  iv,  The  windowes  beautified  with  green 
quishins,  wrought  and  tapissed  with  floures  of  all  colours. 
1602  CAREW  Cornwall  in  b,  Onely  there  remaine  the  luie- 
tapissed  wals  of  the  keepe. 

Tapism  (t^'-piz'm).  [f.  TAPE  sb.^  +  -ISM.] 
Official  formality  or  routine ;  =  RED-TAPISM. 

1852  Q.  Rev.  Mar.  418  There  affection  bursts  the  cold 
priggery  of  tapeism— she  vents  her  sorrows  at  his  departure. 

t  Tapisser.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Forms :  4-5 
tapycer,  tapeeer,-e,  tapicer.tapesere,  taphiser, 
5  tapiser,  tapser,  5-6  tapisser,  Sc.  tapescher. 
[a.  AF.  tapicer  •-  OF.  tapicier  (131)1  c.),  mod.F. 
tapissier,  f.  OF.  tapiz,  F.  tapis,  figured  cloth :  see 
TAPIS  sb.  and  -ER2.]  A  maker  or  weaver  of 
figured  cloth  or  tapestry. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  362  A  Webbe,  a  Dyere,  and  a 
Tapycer  [r.rr.  taphiser,  tapecer(e].  1388  WvcLie  /T.iW. 
xxxviii.  23  A  tapcsere  and  a  broderere  of  iacynt,  purpur, 
vermyloun  and  bijs.  1439  in  Ancestor  July  (1904)  17  A 
coverlit  and  a  testre  of  tapicers  werk.  1341  Ace.  Ld. 
High  Treas.  Scot!.  VIII.  42  Given  to  the  tapescher  for  his 
warkmanschip.  1591  SPARRY  tr.  Caftan's  Gcotnancie  225 
He  shall  be  a  tapisser  or  spinner  of  cloth  of  golde.  1883 
M.  E.  H  AWEIS  in  Conteinp.  Rev.  Sept.  426  Chaucer  describes 
the  fat  dyer  and  tapiser  in  his  prologue.  1892  BESANT 
London  194  When  certain  tapicers  were  charged  with  sell 
ing  false  blankets. 

Hence  fTapisser-work  Ol>s.,  tapestry-work. 

1439  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  II.  227  Hengyng  for  ye  halle 
and  parlor  of  tapisserwerk. 

t  Ta'piSSCry.  Obs.  Also  5  tapeeery(e,  tap- 
eery,  tapisery,  -yssere,  5-6  -ery(e  (tapserye),  6 
tapyeerye,  -esserie,  -essarie  (-5V.),  tappyssery, 
tapissary,  -arie,  tapisry,  -issrie,  7  -issry.  [a. 
F.  tapisserie  (141(1  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  i.  tapissier 
a  tapestry- worker,  or  tapisser  to  cover  with  carpel, 
f.  tapis  carpet,  table-cloth :  see  TAPIS  sb.  and  -ERY.] 
The  early  form  of  the  word  TAPESTRY.  Also  attrib. 

1426  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  76  A  blewe  bedde  of  Tapecery. 
c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  6  Clothis  of  gold, 
silk,  and  tapcery.  1:1430  Brut  460  Alle  the  stretes.  .were 
hanged  with  clobes  of  arras  and  with  clothes  of  tapissery 
werk.  1497  Caxtoris  Chron.  Eng.  vn.  (W.  de  W.I  Svj  b/i 
The  stretes  were  coueryd  ouer  his  heed  wy  th  sylk  of  tapisery. 
1523  I.e.  BERNERS  t'roisi.  II.  li.  181  Chambres  hanged  with 
tapyceryes  and  curteynes.  1530  PALSGR.  279/1  Tappyssery 
werke,  tapisserie.  a  1348  H  ALL  Chron.  ,Hen.  K/nsb,  Riche 
clothes  of  Arras  and  Tapissrie.  1553  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle 
Facions  II.  XL  260  The  grounde  couered  and  garnisshed 
with  natures  Tapesserie.  1578  T.  N.  tr.  Conq.  W.  India 
183  Rich  Mantels,  Tapissary  Targats,  tufles  of  feathers. 
1683  EVELYN  Diary  4  Oct.,The  new  fabriq  of  French  tapissry. 
1697  —  Nutnismata  viii.  285  Clemens  Alexandrinus  in  the 
Tenth  Book  of  his  Tapisseries. 

Tapist  (tf i-pist).  [f.  TAPE  sb^  +  -IST.]  =  RED- 
TAPIST. 

1832  JERDAN  Autobiog.  II.  41,  I  do  not  think  he  could 
leave  the  amount  of  a  tapist's  quarter's  salary  behind  him. 

t  Ta-pister,  -tre,  v.  Obs.  [f.  tapister,  TAPESTEB 
sb.']  =  TAPESTRY  v. 

1587  HARMAR  tr.  Beta's  Serm.  263  Flowers  with  which  the 
earth  is  tapistred.  1392  GREENE  Upst.  Courtier  li  j,  A  vale 
all  tapistred  with  sweet  and  choice  flowers.  1644  EVELYN 
Diary  7  Nov.,  The  room,  .is  tapisstred  with  crimson  damasq 
embrodred  with  gold. 

Tapister,  var.  TAPESTER  Obs.,  tapestry-worker. 

t  Ta-piter.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  tapit,  TAPET  sb.  + 
-ER1.]  •=  TAPISSER.  Also  attrib. 

1:1440  York  Myst.  xxx.  270  {title}  The  Tapiteres  and 
Couchers.  1485  York  Council  Bk.  n.  IV.  74  ibid.  Introd.  27 
note,  It  was  determyned  that  theTapiters  Cardemakers  and 
lynwevers  of  this  Citie  be  togeder  annexid  to  the  bringing 
furth  of  the  padgeantes  of  the  Tapiter  craft  and  Cardmaker. 

Tap-lash,  (tse'p.laef).  Now  <#a/.  Also  7 -lush, 
[f.  TAP  j(M  +  LASH  z>.'] 

1.  The '  lashings '  or  washings  of  casks  or  glasses ; 
dregs  or  refuse  of  liquor ;  very  weak  or  stale  beer. 

1623  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Disc,  by  Sea  B  vij,  To  mur 
der  men  with  drinking,  with  such  a  deale  of  complementall 
oratory,  As,  off  with  your  Cup,  winde  vp  your  bottome, 
vp  with  your  taplash,  and  many  more  eloquent  phrases. 
1681  W.  ROBERTSON  Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  597  Very  tap- 
lash  :  dead  drink.  1813  Sporting  Mag.  XLII.  118  Liquors 
of  all  denominations  from  champagne  to  humble  tap-lash. 
1828  Craven  Gloss.,  Tap-lash,  thick  small  beer  ;  poor,  vapid 
liquor  of  any  kind. 

Jig.  1672  MARVELL  Ren.  Transp.  1. 227This  the  Tap-lash  of 
what  he  said.     17*9  COLMAN  Prose  Scv.  Occas.  (1787)  III. 
157  Thou . .  draw'st  the  taplash  of  another's  brains. 
b.  alt  rib.  or  atlj. 


TAPLIN. 
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TAPPIT. 


164*  in  J.  B.  Williams  Eng.  Journalism  (igoS)  36  They 
have  filled  the  City.. with  the  fruits  of  their  taplush  in 
ventions.  1673  BI-.  S.  PARKER  Repr.  Re/i.  Transp.  197 
Bandied  up  and  down  by  the  School-men  in  their  taplash 
disputes.  x68«  HICKERINGILL  Mushroom  Wks.  1716  II.  366 
Stale  Taplash  droppings,  old  and  sowr. 

f  2.   Applied  contemptuously  to  a  publican.  Oh. 

(-1648  Eng.  Ballad,  ' No  Money,  No  Friend'  (Farmer), 
Each  Taplach.  .would  cringe  and  bow,  and  swear  to  be  My 
Servant  to  Eternity.  1719  D'URFEV  Pills  (1872)  IV.  320 
Thus  is  it  not  evident  Tap-lashes  don't  thrive? 

fTa-plin,  tapling.  06s.  (See  quots.) 
1748  BROWNKIGG  Making  Salt  n.  !!.§  i.  54  The  pan  . .  is 
placed  over  the  furnace,  being  supported  at  the  four  corners 
by  brick  work  ;  but  along  the  middle,  and  at  the  sides  and 
ends,  by  round  pillars  of  cast  iron  called  taplins,  which  are 
placed  at  three  feet  distance  from  each  other,  being  about 
eight  inches  high,  and  at  the  top,  where  smallest,  four  inches 
in  diameter.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Snpp.^  Tailings,  in  the 
Knglish  salt-works,  the  name  given  to  certain  bars  of  iron 
which  support  the  bottom  of  the  pan  in  which  the  brine  is 
boiled.  1797  Encyct.  Brit.  (ed.  si  XVI.  626/2  [as  in  quot. 
1748], 

Ta'plings,  sb.pl.  'The  strong  double  leathers 
made  fast  to  the  ends  of  each  piece  of  a  Hail ';  the 
middle-band.  (Ilalliwell  1847-78.) 

Tapnage:  see  TAPINAGE. 

Ta'pnet,  ttopnet.  [In  i6th  c.  topwt,  app. 
altered  from  TOPPET  (tappet}  q.v.  Cf.  TAP  sb:&\ 
A  basket  made  of  rushes,  in  which  figs  (formerly 
also  raisins,  etc.)  are  imported  ;  also  a  conven 
tional  measure  of  quantity ;  —  FKAIL  j^.1 

a.  1524  in  Rogers  Agric,  $•  Prices  III.  535/4  [Figs]  Top. 
nets.  1537  in  J.  H.  Blunt  Myrr.  cure  Ladye  In  trod.  31 
Dyuerse  sortes  of  Spices  and  fruyttes..Nutmygges.  .Gorans 
.  .Gynger . .  Isonglas. .  Figge  doodes  v  Topnettes  ij  Ib.- — x j  s. 
ixd.  c  1550  Customs  Dutr'es(R,  M.  Add.  MS.  25097),  Figgs 
dodes,  the  topnet,  xx  d.  1882  ROGERS  Agric.  ty  Prices  IV. 
671  Between  1516  and  1540  the  price  of  figs  by  the  toppet 
or  topnet  is  a  little  over  2.1.  grf.  ..  Such  a  price  ..  sug 
gests.. that  the  toppet  contained  about  30  Ibs.,  and  that  it 
corresponds  to  the  earlier  frail. ..  In  1533  figs  are  bought  by 
the  topnet  at  Cambridge  and  by  the  frail  at  Stonor,  at  the 
same  price,  it.  6d. 

ft~  S5S3  W-  CHOLMEI.EY  Request  fy  Suite  true-hearted  Eng. 
m  Camden  Misc.  II.  17  tyggis  at  xx// the  tapnet.  1556 
W.  TOWRSOM  in  Halcluyt  Voy.  (158^)9?  Three  Tapnets  of 
fis8esi  two  P°ts  °f  oyle.  i68a  Privit,  Citizens  Lond.  71 
For  Tapnets  and  Frails  of  Figs  per  Ton..xxd.  1811  J. 
SMYTH  Pract.  of  Customs  (1821)  35  Frails,  or  Tapnets,  are 
baskets  made  of  rushes.  1858111  SIMMONUS  Diet,  Trad?. 
1910  Grocer,  Diary  47/1  Figs,  Faro,  tapnets,  281bs. 

at t rib,  1578  LVTE  Dodoens  v.  Ixxxi.  652  Currantes  or 
Raysens  of  Cor  in  the,  do  not  much  differ  in  vertue,  from 
tapnet  or  frayle  Raysens. 

tTa'pon.  Sc.  Obs,  Also  6"  tappone,  tawpon, 
talpoun,  7  tapoun.  [a.  F.  tapon  (1382  in  Hatz.- 
Parm.),  earlier  form  of  tampon  plug,  etc.,  f.  taper 
to  plug  (of  OLG.  origin  :  see  TAP  z'.1).]  A  word 
having  the  general  sense  '  plug,  peg,  pin  *,  in 
various  applications. 

1.  A  peg  in  a  drinking-vessel,  a  pin  ;   =-  PEG  sb.^ 
ab,  PIN  j*.l  i  f. 

>543  Rurgh  Ree.  &M*#.(i8n]  II.  112  That  all  nichtboutes 
.  .sendand  for  wyne. .  half  thair  pynts  of  just  mesure  merkett 
with  the  townis  merk,  and  that  the  samyn  haif  ane  talpoun 
as  vse  is  in  vther  pairts.  1543-4 //>/</.  115  Stowppis  of 
mesour  with  tawpoms  in  the  hals,  merket  with  the  townis 
merk.  1551  ll>ia.  161  That  the  samyn  haue  ane  tappone  as 
vs  is  in  vther  pairtis. 

2.  A  peg  acting  as  a  tappet  (TAPPET1). 

1640  A.  MELVILLE  in   Extrads  /r.  Cotnnt.-pl.  (1899)  29 
The  said  quheill  hath  of  taponis  that  liftis  ye  hamer  8. 

3.  A  main  branch  or  ramification  of  the  root  of 
a  tree  or  plant ;  a  subsidiary  root. 

1641  R.  BAILLIE  Lett.,  to  Mrs.  Baillie  6  Feb.  (1841)  I.  298 
We  trust  God  will  putt  them  [the  Bishops]  doun,  hot  the 
iliflu  ult  ie  to  gelt  all  the  tapouns  of  their  roots  pulled  up  are 
yet  insuperable  by  the  arme  of  man. 

4.  Tapon  staff,  ?thestavecontainingthe vent-peg. 
1661  Sc.  Acts  Chas.  7/(i82o)  VII.  230/2  That  no  barrell 

be  sooner  made  and  bloune,  but  the  Coupers  birne  be  set 
theron,  on  the  tapon  staff  (hairof. 

Tap-ooze,  -owze,  etc. :  see  TAP-HOSE. 

Tapotement  (tar*ni'tment).  Aled.  [a.  F. 
tapotemtnt,  f.  tapoter  to  tap :  see  -MENT.]  Per 
cussion,  esp.  as  a  part  of  the  treatment  in  massage. 

1889  Lancet  2  Mar.  423/1  Best  attained  by  certain  manipu 
lations  which  include  circular  movements,  kneading,  and 
tapotement.  1896  Allbutt's  Syst.  Mcd.  I.  374  Tapotement 
is  the  application  of  rapid  blows  delivered  with  the  ulnar 
edge  of  the  hand. 

Tapp,  obs.  f.  TAP.     Tappa,  variant  of  TAPA. 

Ta  ppable,  a.  [f.  TAP  z/.i  +  -ABLE.]  Capable 
of  being  tapped  or  pierced  for  juice ;  fit  for  tapping. 

1910  Wettm.  Cat.  13  Apr.  10/1  (The  estate]  already  pos 
sesses  no  fewer  than  40,780  [rubber]  trees,  with  14,700  at  a 
tappablc  age.  1910  Morning  Pott  22  Apr.  1/3  [The]  C. 
Rubber  Company.,  having  over  100,000  lappable  trees  be- 
tween  four  and  10  years  old. 

||Tappal,-aul(tap§-l).  Anglo-Ind.  [Of  obscure 
and  uncertain  origin :  see  Yule.]  The  trans 
mission  of  letters,  etc.  by  relays  of  runners ;  the 
organization  by  which  this  is  carried  on  ;  the  postal 
matter  or  conveyance,  the  mail ;  one  who  carries 
the  post ;  an  arrival  or  dispatch  of  letters. 

1791  JAS.  ANDKRSON  Corr.  64  A  letter  by  the  Tappa  I  or 
Dawk.  1799  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  .S"*///.  />«/.  (1858)  I. 
303,  1  have  sent  orders  to  the  postmaster  at  Seringapatam 
to  run  a  tap pa  1 1  from  thence  to  Nuggur.  1809  Lo.  VALENTIA 


Voy.  I.  vii.  385,  I  might  go  by  tappaul  the  whole  way  to 
Seringapatam.  1889  tilacltiu.  Mag.  Feb.  199  Farewell  to 
telegrams  and  tappaU  for  a  fortnight. 

Hence  II  Tappal-wallah  [^.competition-wallah]^ 
a  runner  who  carries  the  post  in  S.  India. 

1865  Daily  Tel.  12  Dec.  7/2  The  tappal-wallah  does  not 
turn  up  with  the  letters  at  the  proper  time. 

Tappas,  var.  TAPIS  z/.i  to  lie  hid. 

Tappe,  obs.  form  of  TAP,  TAPE. 

ij  Tappen  (tre-pgn).  [Sw.  and  Norw.  tapp-en 
the  plug.]  The  plug  by  which  the  rectum  of  a  bear 
is  closed  during  hibernation. 

[1830  L.  L.  LLOYU  Field  Sports  t  N.  Europe  I.  v.  89  His 
bowels  and  stomach  become  quite  empty,  and  .  .  the  ex 
tremity  of  them  is  closed  by  an  indurated  substance,  which 
in  Swedish  is  called  tappen.  1835  Penny  Cyci.  IV.  85  i 
note,  The  plug  (in  Norway  termed  the  Tappen)  t  found  in 
the  rectum  of  fat  hybernating  bears.]  1865  WOOD  lllnstr. 
Nat.  Hist.  I.  393  The  'tappen'  is  almost  entirely  composed  of 
pine-leaves,  and  the  various  substances  which  the  Bear 
scratches  out  of  the  ants'  nests. 

Tapper1  (Ue'pw\  Forms:  I  tceppere,  2  -are, 
6-  tapper,  Sc.  tappar,  topper.  [OK.  tappers,  f. 
tteppa,  TAP  s/>,*t  tsppian,  TAP  v\  :  see  -EK  i.] 

1  1.  One  who  taps  casks  or  draws  liquor  ;  a 
tavern-keeper;  —  TAPSTER  2.  Obs. 

(i  1000  Ags.  Gloss.  In  Wr.-Wiilcker  202/14  Caitpnst  i.  taber- 
narius  qtii  niniini  uendit,  ta:ppere.  a  1050  Liber  Scintiil  ., 
etc.  (1889)  226  Na  byj>  gerihtvv^ud  taeppere  [L.  caufo]  fram 
synnum  welera.  £1537  Thersites  in  FourO.  PI.  (1846)  82 
The  tapper  of  Tauystocke  &  the  tapsters  potte.  1618  I). 
BELCHIER  Hans  Beer-pot  Bjb,  loaske  Flutterkin,aTapper, 
t  b.  A  retailer;  cf.  TAP  v\  4b.  Sc.  Obs. 

1478-9  Burgh  Rec.  Edinb.  (1869)  1.  37  The  proved  and 
counsale  of  the  towne  or  dan  is  the  meilmen  topptris  fiemen 
of  the  towne  and  [to]  top  his  meill  day  lie.  1580  Burgh  Rcc, 
Gtasgo:v(ify6)  I.  82  That  na  topparis  of  small  salt,  .by  ony 
salt  in  greit  ..quhill  i.\  honris  of  the  daye.  1605  in  Mac- 
gregor  Hist.  Glttfgow  xviii.  (1887)  157  Tappers  of  woollen 
and  linen  cloth. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  taps,  in  various  senses  ; 
e.  g.  one  who  taps  trees  for  the  sap  or  juice  ;  a 
machine  for  milking  cows. 

1884  C.  G.  W.  LOCK  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  in.  309/1 
The  tapper  then  goes  round  provided  with  the  bark  scraper. 
1884  J.  SCOTT  Barn  Implements  xvii.  157  Tube-  milkers,  or 
tappers;  Sucking-machines;  and  Mechanical  hand-milker1;, 
or  squeezers  and  strippers.  1908  ll'cstm.  Caz  2  Mar.  5/2 
The  ruthless  destruction  of  date  palms  by  '  tappers'  is  said 
to  be  most  evident  in  Madras. 

3.  One  who  works  a  screw-cutting  tap  for  thread 
ing  holes  or  orifices  :  cf.  TAP  v.l  6. 

1909  in  Cent.  Diet.  Si<ppl. 

Tapper2  (tre-pw).    [f.  TAP  ».«  +  -EH'.] 

1.  One   who   taps   or   lightly  strikes  :    e.  g.   one 
who  taps  at  a  door,  etc.  ;  one  who  taps  the  wheels 
of  railway  carriages,  to  test   their  soundness  ;   a 
shoemaker  who  rivets  on  soles  and  heels  ;  a  dialect 
name  of  the  lesser  spotted  woodpecker. 

1810  Splendid  Follies  III.  89  If  the  young  gentleman  did 
not  immediately  return  to  town,  and  satisfy  their  urgent 
demands,  a  tapper  would.  .make  his  appearance  at  Mistley. 
1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  xxxii,  A  low  tap  was  heard  at  the 
room  door.  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer..  bade  the  tapper  come  in. 
1883  Mactn.  Mag.  Feb.  269  The  honest  tapper  of  every 
wheel  [of  a  railway  train].  1885  SWAINSON  Proi-inc.  Names 
Birds  99  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker  {Dendracppus  minor}. 
Also  called..  Wood  tapper...  Tapperer,.  .or  Tapper.  1903 
Daily  Chron.  1  1  Sept.  8/4  Boot  Trade,  repairs.—  Smart 
tapper  to  finish  on  machines. 

2.  That  which  taps  or  lightly  strikes,  as  a  ham 
mer  for  striking  a  bell  ;  spec,  a  key  in  an  electric 
telegraph  which  is  depressed  (with  a  tapping  sound) 
to  complete  the  circuit,  a  telegraph  key;  in  wire 
less  telegraphy,  a  device  for  restoring  the  filings  to 
their  original  condition  ;  also  tapper-back. 

1876  PRKECE  Si  SivEWRtCHf  Telegraphy  43  There  are  two 
forms  of  the  single  needle  instrument  in  general  use,  viz. 
the  drop-handle  and  the  pedal  or  tapper  form.  Ibid.  47 
The  sending  portion  of  the  'pedal'  or  'tapper*  form  of 
single  needle.  1898  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  306  The  restoration  to 
the  coherer  of  its  defective  efficacy  is  brought  about  by  the 
automatic  action  of  a  'tapper'.  1903  Sci.  Amer.  26  Dec. 
483/2  In  1804  he  ISirO.  Lodge]  exhibited  at  Oxford  his  first 
'  tapper-back  ',  or  automatic  system  of  decohering  the  iron 
filings  after  each  impulse. 

Tapper,  Tappes,  obs.  ff.  TAPER,  TAPIS. 

Tappet  J  (tee-pet).  Also  8-9  tapit,  9  tapet, 
tappit,  tabbot.  [app,  f.  TAP  Z/.2  +  -ET;  but  the 
use  of  the  suffix  is  abnormal.  Cf.  mod.K.  tapettt 
a  flat  piece  of  wood  for  driving  in  corks.] 

A  projecting  arm  or  part  in  a  machine,  which  by 
the  movement  of  the  latter  comes  intermittently  into 
contact  with  another  part,  so  as  to  give  or  receive 
motion. 

1745  Specif.  Kay  \-  Steffi  Patent  No.  612  There  are  like 
wise  fixed  in  the  sliding  beam  or  hollow  rowler,  at  proper 
distances,  sundry  tapits.  18*4  R.  STUART  Hist.  Steam 
Engine  114  The  pins  or  tappets  [are]  fixed  on  the  plug- 
frame  (or  tappet  rod)..  :  at  tne  ascent  or  descent  of  these 
pins,  they  strike  on  the  ends  of  the  levers  or  spanners  .. 
connected  with  the  valves,,  .and  open  or  shut  them.  1831 
J.  HOLLAND  Mawf.  Metal  I.  241  As  the  wheel  shaft  re 


.  LLAND  aw.  ea  .  241  s  e  wee  s  r 
volves.  the  tappits  successively  strike  the  hammer  tail.  1839 
URK  Diet.  Arts,  etc.  1287  T  is  the  shaft  of  the  eccentric 
tappets  cams,  or  wipers,  which  ptess  the  treddle  levers 
alternately  up  and  down.  1870  J.  M.  NUTTKR  in  A'wy. 
Meth,  4  Mar.  610/2  Much  depends  upon  the  description  of 
loom  and  make  of  tabbots  in  treading  motion.  1907  It'es/nr. 


Gaz.  28  Nov.  4/r  The  inclined  valves  and  new  valve  tappets 
1  ..mark  it  [a  motor  car  engine]  with  a  distinctiveness  all 
,  its  own. 

b.  attrib.  and    Comb. ;    appositive,   '  that  is   a 

tappet ',  as  tappet -arm,  -lever,  -pin,  ~ptate\  l  of  a 

tappet  or  tappets',  as  tappet  action,  -bevel,  -bowl, 

.    motion',   'having  or  worked  by  a  tappet  or  tap- 

!    pets*,  as  tappet-port,  -rod,  -valve,  --wheel. 

1824  Tappet  rod  [see  above].  1837  H.  STANSI  ELD  in  Civil 
Eng.  fy  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  54/2  Certain  Machinery  of  a  Tappet 
and  Lever  Action.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts,  etc.  1287  Heddle 
leaves,  actuated  by  the  tappet  wheels  upon  the  axis  Q. 
1893  Model  Steam  Engine  46  Simply  altering  the  position 
of  the  tappet  lever  by  means  of  two  screws.  1908  \V'estni, 
Gaz,  28  Apr.  4/2  The  valve-stems  may  be  lengthened  or  the 
tappet-ports  enlarged. 

Tappet,  i6th  c.  v.ir.  TOPPET,  basket. 

Tappet,  -ett,  -ette,  variants  of  TAPET. 

tTappette.  Obs.  rare.  [?dim.  of  TAP  j<U  : 
see  -ETTK.]  A  catkin. 

1561  HOLLVBUSH  Iloni.  Apoth.  34!),  Take  the  tappetles  or 
flouringe  of  Walnuttes  and  Filberts  when  they  fiuri>he,  new 
gathered  after  that  they  be  fallen  fiom  yu  trees. 

Tappice,  var.  TAPIS  v.\  to  lie  hid. 

Tappil,  tapple,  Tappit,  var.  (chiefly  Sc.}  of 
TOPPLE,  TOITED.  Tappin,  Sc.  f.  TOPPING. 

Tapping  (lsrpirj\zV'/.,r<M  [f.  TAPZ'.I  +  -1NG1.] 
The  action  of  TAP  v.1  in  various  senses. 

1597  A,  M.  tr.  Gitilleineau's  fr.  Chirurg,  20 b/2  In  the 
drawing  or  tappinge  of  the  water.  1655  CULFKPPEK  Kiz-et  i»s 
vii.  v.  164  The  Opening  or  Tapping  for  the  Dropsie.  1713 
CHKSELDKN  Anat.  in.  x.  (1726)  2^8  This  kind  of  diopsie  is 
:  J-ometimes  cured  by  tapping,  c  1865  J.  WVLDE  in  L'irc.  Sc. 
1.  410/2  They  are.  .obtained  from  the  tree . .,  by  the  process 
of 'tapping'.  1905  H.  IX  ROU.ESTON  Dis.  Liver  171  A 
woman,  .eventually  died  after  her  sixtieth  tapping.  1909 
Installation  Xe~vs  II,  172/1  Alternating  current,  .is  carried 
into  one  side  of  the  tiansformer  giving  50  volt  son  the  second 
ary  at  one  tapping  for  lighting  put  puses,  and  three  olhur 
tappings  at  7,  r;J  and  20  volts  for  cooking  and  heating. 

b.  comr.  That  which  is  drawn  by  tapping,  or 
runs  from  a  tap ;  a  means  of  tapping. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guilteineau's  Fr.  Chirurg,  53l>/i  Hisdrinck, 
harshe  and  notightye  tappinges  of  wyne.  1686  PLOT  St<i/- 
fordsh,  17  It  smelt  just  like  the  suure  tappings  of  dead  beer 
in  a  Cellar.  i86z  DANA  Man.  Gcol,  648  All  wells  and  springs 
are  tappings  of  these  subterranean  waters. 

C.  attrib .  and  Comb.,  as  tapping-apparatus 
(Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1877) ;  tapping-bar,  a  sharp- 
pointed  crowbar  used  in  opening  the  tap-hole  of 
a  furnace ;  tapping-clay,  plastic  clay  used  to 
dose  a  tap]  ing-hole;  tapping-cock,  acock  having 
a  taper  stem,  which  allows  it  to  be  driven  firmly 
into  an  opening;  tapping-drill,  a  drill  tor  boring 
holes  in  water-pipes;  tapping-gouge,  a  gouge 
used  in  tapping  the  sugar-maple;  tapping-hole, 
(a}  a  tap-hole  in  a  furnace  ;  (d}  a  hole  drilled  in 
metal  to  be  tapped  or  furnished  with  an  internal 
screw-thread  ;  tapping-iron  =  tapping-gouge  ; 
tapping-machine,  (a}  a  machine  for  cutting  in 
ternal  screw-threads  ;  (&}  a  machine  for  tapping 
water- or  gns-mains,  a  tapping-drill;  tapping-pot, 
a  pot  to  receive  liquid  metal  fiom  the  tap-hole  ; 
tapping-tool,  (a)  =  TAP  j£J  4;  (6)  any  imple 
ment  for  tapping  the  sugar-maple. 

1861  KAIRBAIKN  Iron  133  The  fire  is  to  be  carefully  raked 
out  at  the  "lapping  hole,  which  is  again  to  be  made  guod 
with  loam.  1894  I'OWKEK  in  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  418  A 
channel  known  as  the  tapping-hole,  taps  the  metal  from  the 
crucible.  1840  GOSSK  Canadian  A'af.  vi.  68  A  semicircular 
incision  is  made  [in  the  tiee]  with  a  large  iron  gouge,  called 
a  "tapping  iron. 

Ta-pping,  vbl.  sb.-  [f.  TAP  v~  +  -ING  1.]  The 
action  of  TAP  v.- ;  the  sound  made  by  this  action  ; 
fin  Etching',  see  quot.  1688  (obs.}.  Also  redupli 
cated,  tap-tapping,  repeated  or  continued  tapping. 

c  1440  [see  TAP  r.2  i].  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  151/1 
Tapping^  is  wip[ing]  or  sliding  ones  hand  upon  the  Varnish 
to  make  it  smooth  and  even  on  the  Plate.  1786  MME. 
D'ARBLAY  Diary  6  Nov.,  I  heard  a  tapping  from  a  window 
upstairs.  1860  RUSSELL  Diary  in  India  II.  xvii.  371,  I  was 
informed  that  the  tents  were  going  to  be  struck  imme 
diately,  and  the  tap-tapping  of  the  kelassees  confirmed  the 
fact,  1871  BLACK  Adv.  Phaeton  xxxi,  Here  a  lapping  all 
round  the  table  greeted  the  orator. 

b.  The  soling  or  heeling  of  boots  and  shoes,  dial. 
and  U.S. 

1857  EADIE  J.  Kitto  ii.  (1861)44  Revelations  about  list  and 
leather,  tapping  and  closing. 

O.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  tapping  test ;  tapping- 
room,  a  room  in  which  tapping  or  boot-soling,  etc. 
is  done. 

1895  n't-siiti.  Gaz.  17  Apr.  2/3  So  the  tapping  test  for  rail 
way  carriage  axles  i*  a  fraud.  1905  Ibid.  21  Sept.  7/1  An 
adjoining  factory  used,  .as  a  tapping  room. 

Tappis,  tappish,  variant  of  TAPIS  v.l,  *. 

Tappit  (tx-pit),///.  a.  Sc.  -  TOPPED///,  a. ; 
esp.  crested,  tufted ;  chiefly  in  the  collocatu  n 
tappit  hen,  a.  a  hen  having  a  crest  or  topknot; 
b.  a  drinking-vessel  having  a  lid  with  a  knob; 
spec,  one  containing  a  Scotch  quart. 

1721  RAMSAY  Ode  to  the  rh—  iii,  That  mutchkin  stoup  it 
hands  but  dribs,  Then  lei's  get  in  the  tappit  hen.  1794 
I'URNS  Lints  OH  TumHer  ii.  1814  SCOTT  trav.  xi,  A  huge 
pcwier  measuring-pot,  containing  at  least  three  English 
quarts,  familuitly  denominated  a  tappit  hen.  i8ai  GALT 


TAPPY. 

Ann.  Parish  ii,  His  head  powdered  and  frittled  up  like 
a  uppit-hen.  1906  Athenzum  30  June  803/3  Of  genuine 
old  pewter.. here  are.. flagons,  tappit-hens,  toddy-ladles. 

Tapple  up  tail :  see  TOPPLE  v. 

t  Tappy,  v.  Obs.  rare—".  =  TAPIS  v.1 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  6),  To  Tappy,  (among  Hunters)  to  lie 
hid  as  a  Deer  does. 

Ta'p-room.  [f.  TAP^.I  +  ROOM  sb\\  A  room 
in  a  tavern,  etc.,  in  which  liquors  are  kept  on  tap. 

1807  Sporting  Mag.  XXIX.  78  Gore  was  in  the  doorway 
between  the  tap  room  and  the  bed  room.  1838  DICKENS 
O.  Twist  viii,  [He)  turned  into  a  small  public -house,  and 
led  the  way  to  a  tap-room.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
xii.  III.  184  The  ambassador  was  put  one  night  into  a 
miserable  taproom  full  of  soldiers  smoking. 

Tap-rOOt  (tre-p,r«t),  sb.  [f.  TAP  sbl  +  ROOT.] 
A  straight  root,  of  circular  section,  thick  at  the  top, 
and  tapering  to  a  point,  growing  directly  down 
wards  from  the  stem  and  forming  the  centre  from 
which  subsidiary  rootlets  spring. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xvi.  xxxi.  477  The  Fir  and  Larch 
have  one  taproot  and  no  more;  for  upon  that  one  niaine 
maister-root  they  rest  and  are  founded.  1733  TULL  Horse- 
Hoeing  Husb.  \.  i  The  Tap-Root  commonly  runs  down 
Single  and  Perpendicular, reaching  sometimes  many  Fathoms 
below.  1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  <y  Art  II.  597  Such 
plants  have  no  tap-roots,  but  strike  their  fibres  horizontally 
in  the  richest  part  of  the  soil.  1851  GLENNV  Handbk.  Fl.- 
Card.  160  It  has  a  tap-root  like  a  carrot,  but  small. 
fig.  18*5  COLERIDGE  Aids  Refl.  (1836)  349  Its  fibres  are 
to  be  traced  to  the  tap-root  of  humanity.  1887  LOWELL 
Deinocr.  36  This  sentiment,  which  is  the  very  tap-root  of 
civilization  and  progress,  attrib.  1890  Eng.  Illustr.  Mag. 
Christm.  No.  158  Thai's  a  tap-root  idea,  Fraser. 

Hence  Ta*p-root  v.  I'M//*.,  of  a  plant,  to  send 
down  a  tap-root  (whence  Ta'p-rooting  ///.  #.); 
Ta'p-rooted  a,t  having  a  tap-root. 

1715  Bradley's  Fain.  Diet.  s.  v.  //c.r,  These,  like  our 
English  Oak,  are  tap-rooted,  and  therefore  delight  in  deep 
Soil.  1769  L.  EDWARD  in  Hist.  Line.  (1834,1 1.  zoThe oak  roots 
stand  upon  the  sand,  and  tap-root  into  the  clay.  1805 
R.  \V.  DrcKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  12  In  loosening  the  ground 
for  carrots,  or  other  tap-rooted  plants.  1897  WILLIS  Flower. 
PL  \.  185  Tap-rooting  plants,  .would  not  be  able  to  cling 
to  their  supports  in  time  to  prevent  falling  off. 

t  Ta'psail,  -sell.  Obs.  rare.  Some  kind  of  East 
Indian  cotton  material. 

1725  Land.  Gaz.  No.  6388/2  The  following  Goods,  viz... 
Negannepants,  Tapseils, . .  Arrangoes.  1851  in  HILPERT 
Eng.-Genn.  Diet.  18..  in  FLUGEL. 

Tapsal-,  tapsie-teerie,  Sc. :  see  TOPSY-TURVY. 

t  Ta'psebarbe.  Obs.  rare—*.  [?obs.  F.,  ad. 
med.L.  'J\k]>apsus  barbatiis,  former  name  of  Verbas- 
cum  Thapsns.]  The  Great  Torch  Mullein. 

(1:1450  Alphita  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  182/1  Tapsus  barbatus 
maier  masculns,.  .g[al!ice]  molayne,  an[glice]  catesteyl,w^ 
feldwrt.]  1526  Crete  Herball  ccccvii.  (1529)  Y  ij  b,  Tapse- 
barbe  is  a  maner  of  herbe  called  moleyne,  wherof  is  made 
a  maner  of  torches  whan  it  is  greased. 

Tapser,  -erye,  var.  TAPISSER,  -EBY  Obs. 

Tapsia,  obs.  form  of  THAPSIA. 

t  Ta'psimel.  Obs.  Old  Med.  [med.L.  tapsi 
met,  lit.  honey  of  THAFSUS  or  Mullein  {Verbascitm 
Thapsus}.']  A  plaster  made  of  mullein  and  other 
herbs  with  honey. 

^1425  tr.  Ardernes  Surgery  (E.E.T.S.)  31  pat  confeccion 
. .  fc>at  receyue}?  Smalache,  wpnnode,  moleyne,  sparge,  &c., 
wif>  clarified  hony  so|?en  togidre  at  be  fire  and  kept  by  it 
self  in  a  vessell  is  called  '  Tapsimel'.  Ibid.  35  pat  he  take 
|>c  joike  of  an  ey  to  whiche  be  added  f>e  half  parte  of  tap- 
simell.  Ibid.  73  pis  oyntment  is  called  tap^imel,  of  tapsi- 
barbati.  1658  ROWLAND  tr.  Monfst's  Thcat.  Ins.  912,  I 
might  here  set  down  the..Tapsime!  of  Arden,  and  all  syrups 
that  were  anciently  made  of  honey. 

fTapakin.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  TAP  v.2  + 
SKIN  sb."\  A  drumstick. 


1605  Play  Studey  in  Simpson  Sch.  Shaks.  (1878)  I.  196 
Drum  [=  Drummer],  thump  thy  tapskins  hard  about  the 
pate  [Stage  direct.  Drum  sounds]  And  make  the  ram-heads 


Drum 

pate[.SD 

hear  that  are  within. 

Tapster  (tre-pstai).  Forms :  i  teeppestre,  4 
tappester,  4-6  tapester,  5  tap(p)estere,  tap- 
stere,  5-6  tappyster,  Sc.  and  n.  dial,  tapstare, 
6  -ar,  5-  tapster.  [OE.  txpptstre,  fern,  of  txppere, 
TAPPER1  :  see  -STER.] 

f  1.  orig.  A  woman  who  tapped  or  drew  ale  or 
other  liquor  for  sale  in  an  inn;  a  hostess.  Obs. 

ciooo  ^ELFRIC  Gram.  ix.  (Z.)  36  Caupona,  tzppestre. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  241  He  knew..euerich  Hostiler  and 
Tappestere.  c  1440  Promt,  Pnrv.  486/2  Tapstare,  ducil- 
laria,  prop'uiaria,  clipsidraria,  1474  CAXTON  Chcsse  in. 
vi.  hvjb,  That  I  haue  sayd  of  the  seruauntes  beyng  men, 
the  same  I  say  of  the  women  as  chaumberers  and  tapsters. 
c  1485  Digby  Myst.  in.  495  With  sum  praty  tasppysster  wold 
I  fayne  rown.  171518  SKELTON  Magnyf.  420  A  tappyster 
lyke  a  lady  bryght.  1568  Satir.  Poetns  Reform,  xlviii.  100 
Thre  lassis.  .That  tyme  that  thay  wer  tapstaris. 

2.  A  man  who  draws  the  beer,  etc.  for  the  cus 
tomers  in  a  public  house ;  the  keeper  of  a  tavern. 

The  word  in  the  first  three  quots.  may  be  feminine. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1594  Tauerners,  tapsters,  all  the  toune 
.ouer,  c  1450  Mankind  267  in  Macro  Plays  n,  I  haue  be 
sethen  with  ge  comyn  tapster  of  Bury.  1530  PALSCR.  279/1 
Tapster,  bouteliert  ooutilicre.  1570  LEVINS  ftlanip.  77/4  A 
Tapster, promm.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  i.  HL  17  An  old 
Cloake,  makes  a  new  lerkin:  a  wither'd  Seruingman,  a 
fresh  Tapster.  1612  W.  PARKES  Cnrtaine-Dr.  (1876)  26 
Ther's  Tom  the  Tapster  peerelesse  for  renowne,  That  drank 
three  hundred  drunken  Dutch-men  downe.  1676  Loud. 
Gaz.  No.  1103/4  John  Bowman,,  .late  Tapster  at  the  Bear 
Inn  in  Bath.  1720  SWIFT  Stella's  Birthday  9  Though  the 
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(reach 'rous  tapster  Thomas  Hangs  a  new  angel  two  doers 
from  us.  1871  SMILES  Charac.  i.  (1876)  14  Thedecayed  serv 
ing-men  and  tapsters  who  filled  the  Commonwealth's  army. 

t  3.  One  who  sells  by  retail  or  in  small  quantities. 

1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  95  Me  thynkith  }e  ben 
tnpsteres,  in  alle  that  }e  don :  }e  tappe  ?our  absoluciones 
that  }e  bye  at  Rome,  c  1450  Goitsttnu  Reg.  101  The  abbesse 
graunted  that  her  men  of  Wycombe  shold  be  tempters 
or  tapsters  of  brede  and  ale  in  the  fee  of  the  same  abbesse. 

4.   Cam/'.,  a?  tapster-like  adj. 

1607  R.  QAREW)  tr.  Estitnnc's  World  of  Wonders  A  iv  b, 
Lenuing  inkhorne  phrases  and  tapsterlike  termes  for  the 
tauerne.  1842  F.  HOWES  Horace's  Sat.  i.  2  This  tapster- 
like  retailer  of  the  laws. 

Hence  Ta'pstering  ///.  a.,  acting  as  a  tapster; 
Ta'psterly  a.,  characteristic  of  or  befitting  a 
tapster ;  Ta'pstership,  the  office  of  a  tapster ; 
f  Ta'pstry,  a  tap-room. 

1861  SALA  Dutck  Pict.  xii.  187  Is  he  going  to  scour  the 
country  with  his  marauding,  *tapstering  butchers?  1589 
NASHE  rrcf.  Greene's  Mcnaphon  (Arb.)  o  In  anie  'tap- 
sterlie  tearmes  whatsoeuer.  1598  BARRET  Tkeor.  Warresl. 
i.  5  Honest  and  valiant  men,  not  tapsterly  praters.  1597 
ist  /'/.  Retvrn/r.  Paruass.  v.  ii.  1538  _As  for  youre  "tapster- 
shipp  in  hell,  it  were  a  good  office  in  soe  whott  a  place. 
14. .  Beryn  299  The  Pardoner.. Stalkid  in  to  the  "tapstry. 

Tapstery,  -strie,  -stry,  -e,  obs.  ff.  TAPESTRY. 

Ta'pstress.  [f.  TAPSTKR  +  -ESS  ;  formed  after 
tapster  had  ceased  to  be  feminine  :  cf.  seamstress, 
songstress.]  A  female  tapster. 

1631  HEYWOOD  is/  Pt.  Maid  t]f  West  i.  Wks.  1874  II.  269 
You  are  some  tapstresse.  1667  SIR  C.  LVTTELTON  in  Hatton 
Corr.  (Camden)  52  Hee  has  married  a  dirty  tapstresse.  1839 
H.  AISSWORTH  J.  Shepherd  in.  xiii,  The  tapstress  was  full 
of  curiosity. 

Tap-tap, Tap-tapping  :  see  TAP  sb.,  TAPPING 
vl'l.  sb.  Taptoo,  taptow,  obs.  ff.  TATTOO  s&.1 
Tapu :  see  TABOO. 

t  Tapul.  Obs.  [Of  uncertain  origin  :  perhaps 
orig.  an  error.]  A  name  applied  by  Hall  (a  1548) 
to  some  part  of  the  body-armour ;  thence,  by 
modern  antiquaries  taken  as  a  name  for  the  ver 
tical  central  ridge  of  the  breastplate. 

a  1548  HALL  Citron.,  Hen.  IV  12  One  company  had  the 
plackard,.  .the  lasses,  the  lamboys,  the  backpece,  the  tapull, 
and  the  border  of  the  curace  all  gylte.  [.MEVRICK  Anc. 
Armour  (1824)  II.  258  commenting  says  '  Perhaps  the  pro 
jecting  edge  perpendicularly  along  the  cuirass,  from  the 
French  taper,  to  strike1.  Hence  the  following;]  1834 
PLANCHE  Brit.  Costume  243  The  breast. plate  was  still  [reign 
of  Hen.  VIII)  globose,  but  towards  the  end  of  this  reign 
rose  to  an  edge  down  the  centre  called  the  tapul — a  revival 
of  an  old  fashion,  1869  UOUTELL  Arms  ft  Arm.  ix.  (1874) 
155  A  ridge  (in  England  called  the  tapul)  which  divides  the 
breast-plate  and  cuirass  into  two  compartments,  and  is  car 
ried  out  to  a  point. .over  the  middle  of  the  body.  1870 
C.  C.  BLACK  tr.  Demmin's  Weapons  of  War  226.  1896 
E.  J.  BRETT  Anc.  Arms  ft  Armour  Plate  i.  1909  ASH- 
DOWN  Arms  «y  Armour  283. 

Tap-waze,  etc. :  see  TAP-HOSE. 

t  Tapyn,  obs.  f.  TAPON,  TAMPION  plug. 

14. .   yoc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  569/40  Calopodium,  a  tapyn. 

Taqua-nut,  (erron.)  var.  of  TACTJA-«»</. 

a  1864  S.  F.  UAIRD  ill  WEBSTER.     Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

Tar  (tar),  si.  Forms :  a.  I  teru,  teoru  (-o), 
(-tearo) ;  3-5  (6-  Sc.)  ter,  4  (Sc.  4-)  terr,  4-6 
terre,4-5  teer,  (5  tere).  $.  4-7  tarre,  4-8  tarr,5 
taar,  6-  tar.  7.  I  tyrwe,  2  tirwe.  [OE.  teru 
(gen.  terw-es),  teoru  (-0)  :—*terwo  neut.  =  MLG. 
ter,  Icrc,  LG.  and  (thence)  mod.Ger.  teer,  Du.  teer; 
also  ON.  tjara  fern.  (Norw.  tjfra,  Sw.  tjcira,  Da. 
Ijftre).  OE.had  also  the  deriv.form"V;VrH«1  tyrwe:— 
*terwjon.  Generally  considered  to  be  a  deriv.  of 
OTeut.  *lrewo-,  Goth,  triu,  OE.  treow  tree  (Indo- 
Eur.  der-M- :  donv- :  itrti-)  :  cf.  Lith.  darva  pine- 
wood,  Lett,  darwa  tar,  ON.  tyr-vi8r  pine-wood. 
Thus  terwo  may  have  meant  orig.  '  the  product 
(pitchj  of  certain  kinds  of  trees '.] 

1.  A  thick,  viscid,  black  or  dark-coloured,  in 
flammable  liquid,  obtained  by  the  destructive  dis 
tillation  of  wood  (esp.  pine,  fir,  or  larch),  coal,  or 
other  organic  substance  ;  chemically,  a  mixture  of 
hydrocarbons  with  resins,  alcohols,  and  other  com 
pounds,  having  a  heavy  resinous  or  bituminous 
odour,  and  powerful  antiseptic  properties ;  it  is 
much  used  for  coating  and  preserving  timber, 
cordage,  etc.  See  also  COAL-TAR. 

In  some  early  quots.  used  for  BITUMEN  :  cf.  2. 

a.  a  700  Epinal  Gloss.  677  (Sweet  O.E.T.}  Napta,  blaec. 
teru.  Il'id.  858  Kesina,  teru.  c  715  Corpus  Gloss.  1360  Napta, 
blaec-teoru.  Ibid.  1716  Resina,  teoru.  ctcooSax.  Leeclid. 
II.  76  Meng  wi}>  sole,  seatt,  teoro,  hunig,  eald  sape,  smire 
mid.  c  1050  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  412/6  Gluten,  lim,  oooe 
tero.  c  1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  662  To  maken  a  tur,  wel  he}  & 
strong,  Of  ti^el  and  ter,  for  water-gong,  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  11899  pai..drund  him  in  pike  and  terr.  1436  Libel 
Eng.  Policy  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  171  Peltre-ware,  and 
grey  pych,  terre,  horde  and  flex.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  380/2 
Ter,  bitumen.  1508  KEXNEDIE  Flyting  iu.  Dunbar  335 
Thou  salbe  brynt,  With  pik,  fyre,  ter,  gun  puldre,  or  lint. 
I5M  MORE  De  Quat.  A'oviss.  Wks.  74/1  Thei  had  leuer 
eate  terre  than  tryacle.  17*0  ir  Jrnl.  Derbysh.  A  rchxol. 
Soc.  (1905)  XXVII.  215  Ter  and  oile. 

ft.  1355-6  Abingtion  Rolls  (Camden)  9  In  tarr  et  rubea 
petraxxd.  c  1440  Pallati.  on  Huslt.  xn.  239  Rubrike  and 
taar  [L.  pix  liqirida}  wormys  &  auntis  sleth.  ?  11500 
Chester  PI.  vii.  33  Heare  is  tarr  in  a  pot.  1555  PHILPOT 
in  Foxe  A.  4  M.  (1583)  1835/1  He  that  touclieth  tarre,  can 


TAR. 

I  not  but  be  defiled  therby.  iSio  SHAKS.  Temp.  H.  ii.  54  She 
lou'd  not  the  sauour  of  Tar  nor  of  Pitch.  1681  Patent 
Specif.  (1856)  No.  214.  i  A  new  way  of  makeing  pitch  and 
tarre  out  of  pit  coal.  1813  DAVY  Agric.  Chcm.  iii.  (1814) 
98  Tar  and  pitch  principally  consist  of  resin  in  a  partially 
decomposed  state.  1872  OLIVER  Elem.  Bot.  n.  247  Tar  is 
distilled  from  faggots  of  Pine,  chiefly  Scotch  Fir,  in  the 
North  of  Europe. 

y.  c  1000  ^LFRIC  Horn.  I.  20  jeclaem  ealle  ba  seamas  mid 
tyrwan.  a  1175  Colt.  Horn.  225  Idem  hall  }K  seames  mid 
tirwan. 

b.  Proverb.    To  lose  the  sheep  (dial,  ship)  for  a 
'   ha' forth  of  tar:  see  HALFPENNYWORTH  b. 

c.  fig.  in  reference  to  extraction  from  a  negro  or 
dark-coloured  ancestry  :  cf.  TAR-BRUSH  b. 

1897  ANNE  PAGE  Afternoon  Ride  68  There  was  a  touch 
of  tar  in  this  buxom  dame. 

2.  Applied,  with  distinctive  epithets,  to  natural 
substances  resembling  tar,  as  petroleum  or  bitumen : 
see  qnots.  1796,  1875,  and  MINERAL  a.  5. 

1747  WESLEY  Prim.  Physick  (1762)  37  Haifa  teaspoonful 
of  Barbadoes  Tar.  1796  MORSE  Anier.  Gtog.  I.  558  A 
spring,  on  the  top  of  which  floats  an  oil,  similar  to  that 
called  Barbadoes  tar.  1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  III.  397  In  a 
great  number  of  places.. a  more  or  less  fluid  inflammable 
matter  exudes.  It  is  known  as  Persian  naphtha,  Petro 
leum,  Rock-oil,  Rangoon  tar,  Burmese  naphtha,  &c. 

3.  A   familiar   appellation   for  a   sailor:    perh. 
abbreviation  of  TARPAULIN.     Cf.  JACK-TAR. 

1676  WYCHERLEY  PL  Dealer  ii.  i,  Nazi.  Dear  tar,  thy 
humble  servant.  1695  CONGREVE  Love  far  L.  IV.  xiv,  You 
j  would  have  seen  the  Resolution  of  a  Lover, —  Honest  Tarr 
and  I  are  parted.  1706  SWIFT  To  Peterborough  xi,  Fierce 
in  war,  A  land-commander,  and  a  tar.  1709  STEELE  Taller 
No.  31  P  2  A  Boatswain  of  an  East-India  Man.. like  a  true 
Tar  of  Honour.  iSzoScoRESBY  Ace.  ArcticReg.  I.  514  The 
chief  mate.. a  resolute  and  noble  tar.  186*  BARING-GOL'LO 
Iceland (i%6$  179  The  jolly  tars  seize  the  horses  and  ride 
them  belter  skeher  up  hill  and  down  dale. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.    a.    attrib.    Made  of,  from, 
or  with  tar ;  consisting  of,  containing,  or  derived 
from  tar:  as  tar-baby,  -ball,  -bath,  -creosote,  de 
rivative,  -dye,  -lotion,  -mark,  -oil,  -ointment,  -pill, 
-plaster,  product,  -salve,  -soap,  -spring,  -tincture, 
-vapour,  -varnish,  -wash  ;  covered  or  impregnated 
with  tar,  as  tar-bandage,  -cloth,  -cord,  -neckcloth, 
-paper,  -paving;  used  for  holding,  or  in  making, 
tar,  as  tar-boiler,  -\-koist  (=  TAR-BOX  i),  -bucket, 
-can,  -copper,  -funnel,  -horn,  -kettle,  -pit,  t  -pmtgh, 
f  -sloup,  -trough,  -tub  (in  quot.yf^.).    b.  objective, 
instrumental,  etc.,  as  tar-burning;  tar-bind, -brand, 
-paint  vbs.,  tar-bedaubed,  -clotted,  -laid,  -painted, 
-paved,  -roofed,  -scented,  -soaked &&)$.,  tar-sprnying, 
-sprinkling ;    tat-like   adj.      c.  Special   Combs. : 
tar  acne,  Path.,  an  inflammatory  disease  of  the 
skin   produced    by  rubbing   with  tar,   etc. ;    tar- 
beer,  a  mixture  of  tar  and  beer,  used  medicin 
ally  (cf.  TAR-WATER  i);  tar-board,  see  quot. ;  'a 
building-paper  saturated  with  tar'  (Cent.  Did.); 
t  tar-breech  a.,  wearing  tarry  breeches:  epithet 
for  a  sailor  (cf.  tarry-breeks')  •  tar-kiln,  a  covered 
heap  of  wood  or  coal  from  which  tar  is  obtained 
by  burning ;  tar-lamp,  a  lamp  in  which  tar  is  used 
as  the  illuminant  (Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1877) ;  tar- 
lubber,  contemptuous  name  for  a  sailor  (cf.  3) ; 
tar-marl,  -marline  (dial.),  tarred  twine  used  in 
thatching  ;  t  tar-pitch  (ferpiche)  —  sense  I ;  tar- 
pot,   (a)  a  pot   containing  tar ;    (A)  humorously 
applied  to  a  sailor  (cf.  3) ;   tar-putty,  a  viscid 
substance  made  by  mixing  tar  and   lamp-black ; 
tar-weed,  U.S.,  name  for  plants  of  the  genera 
Madia,  Hcmizonia,   and    Grindelia,   from    their 
viscidity  and  heavy  scent ;  tar- well,  a  receptacle 
in  gas-works  for  collecting  the  tarry  liquid  which 
separates  from  the  gas ;  tar- wood,  resinous  wood 
from  which  tar  is  obtained  ;  tar-work,  -s,  a  place 
for  making  tar ;  tar-worker,  a  workman  employed 
in  making  tar ;  tar-yard,  a  yard  in  which  tar  is 
made.    See  also  TAR-BARREL,  -BOX,  -BRUSH,  etc. 

1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Mtd.  VIII.  918  A  form  of  eruption 
very  similar  to  this  occurs  in  workers  in  creasote  and  tar — 
'  *taracne  '.  1881  J.C.  HARRIS  Uncle  Remus  ii.  20  Brer  Fox 
..got  'imsome  tar, en  mix  it  wid  some  turkentime,  en  fix  up  a 
contrapshun  what  he  call  a  *Tar-Baby.  1735  BRACKEN  in 
Burdon  Pocket  Farriery  39  note.  There  is  a  Ball  under  the 
name  of  'Tar  Ball.  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  'Tar  bandage,  an 
antiseptic  bandage  made  by  saturating  a  roller  bandage, 
after  application,  with  a  mixture  of  i  part  of  olive  oil  and 
20  parts  of  tar.  1809  A  llbutt's  Syst.  Med.  V 1 1 1 .  605  A  'tar 
bath  ..  has  not  only  an  anti-pruritic  but  also  a  curative 
action.  1906  Daily  Chron.  31  Aug.  3/2  In  his  patched  and 
very  much  "tar-bedaubed  punt.  1857  DUNGLISON  Med. 
Lex.  s.  v.  Pinus  syli'estris,  Tar  water,  .is  employed  chiefly 
in  pulmonary  affections...  A  wine  or  beer  of  tar,  ^Tarbeer, 
Jews'  beer,  has  been  employed  in  Philadelphia  in  similar 
cases,  1909  ly'estm.Gaz.  30  Aug.  2/1  There  are  two  dis 
tinct  methods  of  *tar-binding  the  surface  of  our  roads.  1877 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *Tar-loard,  a  strong  quality  of  mill* 
board  made  from  junk  and  old  tarred  rope.  ?a  1500  Chester 
PI.  vii.  78  With  "Tarboyst  most  bene  all  tamed,  Penigras, 
and  butter  for  fat  sheepe.  1890  '  R.  EOLDREWOOD*  Col. 
Reformer  (1891)  120  Flock.. to  be  counted,  or  drafted,  or 
shifted,  or  "tar-branded.  158*  STANYHURST  &neis  iv.  (Arb.) 
108  A  runnagat  hedgebrat,  A  *tarbreeche  quystroune  dyd 
I  take.  1864  CARLYLE /'*«rf^.  C7r. xv. i. (1873)  V.27O Mankind. . 
took  to . .  "tar -burning  and  te-deum-in^  on  an  extensive  scale. 


TAR. 

1888  J.  SHALLOW  Tcuiflars1  Trials  xl  24  He  approached . .  as 
cautiously  as  a  boy  with  a  *tar  can  does  a  wasp's  nest.  1899 
T.  HARDY  in  Academy  18  Nov.  599/1  Great  guns  were  gleam- 
rng  there— Cloaked  in  their  *tar-cloths.  1900  H.  G.  GRAHAM 
Soc.  Life  Scotl.  iSM  C.  xv.  (1901)  513  Thin,  short  "tar- 
clotted  fleeces  of  the  sheep.  1768  Chron.  in  A  nn.  Reg.  i  13/2 
Afire  broke  out  in  a  tar-yard,  .by  the  *tar-copper  boiling 
over.  1879  JEFFERIES  Wild  Life  in  S.  C.  47  A  couple  of 
flakes  fastened  together  with  *tar-cord.  1868  Q.Rev.  Apr. 
346  A  very  singular  product  called  "tar-creosote  or  carbolic 
acid.  1896  Alttutft  Syst.  Med.  V.  45  Among  the  *tar 
derivatives  [may  be  specially  mentioned]  creosote  and 
guaiacol.  1894  \Vcstm.  Gaz.  8  Mar.  3/3  The  stockings.. 
are  dyed  with  "tar-dyes,  which  are  perfectly  harmless.  1573 
TUSSER  Hush  (1878)  38  A  sheepe  marke,  a  *tar  kettle. 
"755  Genii.  Mag.  XXV.  551/1  A  sufficient  crop  of  these  old 
knots  (which  are  full  of  rosin)  for  the  *tar-kilns.  1856  KANE 
A  ret.  Expl.  II.  i.  26  We  have  been  u>ing  up  our  *tar-laid 
hemp  hawsers.  1683  ROBINSON  In  Ray's  Corr.  (1848)  137, 
I  have  observed  the  inhabitants  of  Languedoc  get  a  *tar- 
like  substance  out  of  the  Juniperus.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst. 
Med.  VIII.  521  The  use  of  tar  soaps,  followed  by  *tar 
lotions,  is  sometimes  more  efficacious.  1610  HEALEY  St. 
Aug.  Citie  of  'God 707  Another  "Tarre-lubber  bragges  that 
hee  is  a  souldiour.  1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  III.  1282 
The  letter  P.. on  the  rump  to  shew  the  *tar-mark  of  the 
farm  on  which.. it  had  been  bred.  1863 Stain <ford Mercury 
27Sept.,1Hegotsome*tar-marlineand  tied  the  horse's  mouth. 
1713  STEF.LE  Englishman  No.  47.  303,  I  stood  by  just  now, 
when  a  Fellow  came  in  here  with  a  "Tar  Neckcloth.  1891 
Cent.  Diet.,  *Tar-oil,  a  volatile  oil  obtained  by  distilling 
tar.  1895  0»/iV(U.S.)  XXVI.  365/1  Th« 


covered  with  *tar  paper  and  studded  with  brass  tacks  sat 
complacently  upon  a  hay  wagon.  1883  Proc.  Assoc.  Munic. 
Engin.  X.  53  The  tar  macadam  roadways  and  "tar  paved 
footways..!  found  in  good  ..  order.  1808  Mcd.  Jrnl. 
XIX.  225  *Tar  pills  made  up  with  magnesia  were  also 
administered.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  963  A  considerable 
quantity  is  distilled  over  into  the  'tar-pit,  a  1387  Stiion. 
Barthol.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  34  Fix  //*7«/(/flt,..*terpiche.  1899 
Allbutfs  Syst.  Mcd.  VIII.  582  A  "tar  plaster  is  better  than 
one  of  chrysarobin.  1573  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  30  With  tar 
in  a  *tarpot.  1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  23  One  of 
the  girles  is  to  keepe  fire  under  the  tarr-potte.  1903  F.  T. 
UULLKN  in  Daily  Chron.  8  June  3/3  Like  many  other  old 
tar-pots,  I  have  been  Intensely  annoyed  and  disgusted  by 
the  so-called  t 'real'  sea-books  put  forward.  (1394  P.  PI. 
Crcde  6 1 8  pei  may  trussui  her  part  in  a  *terre  pow^e  !  1903 
Westm.  Gaz.  16  Sept.  2/1  The  value  of  the  annual  output 
of *tar  products  is  over  ten  millions.  1888  Engineer  LXvI, 
521  '  "Tar-putty '..a  viscous  mixture  of  tar  and  well  calcined 
lampblack.  1896  HOWELLS  StftfressioHS  $  Exp.  282  A  'tar- 
roofed  shanty.  1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  III.  1118  Apply 
ing  "tar-salve  to  sheep.  189*  Pall  Mall  G.  22  Sept.  14/2 
The  *tar-soaked  logs  burn  with  a  peculiar  brilliance.  1899 
Allbutt's  Syst.  Mai.  VIII.  584  To  take  frequent  baths  with 
*tar  soap.  1909  Westni.  Gaz.  30  Aug.  2/1  Roads,  .treated 
by  the  cheaper  method  of  "tar-spraying  them  on  the  surface. 
1775  K.  CHANDLER  Trav.  Greece  (1825)  II.  367  The  *tar- 
spungs  of  Zante  are  a  natural  curiosity  deserving  notice. 
1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Mtd.  VIII.  605  To  paint  the  skin  with 
a  strong  *tar  tincture.  1534  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scotl.  VI. 
235  For  the  lane  of  ane  *tar  troch,  viij  d.  1697  tr.  C'tess 
D'Auiioy's  Wks.  (1715)  375  He  ran  to  his  nasty  *Tar-tubof  a 
Mistress.  1805  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  48  The  outside., 
properly  payed  over  with  pitch  or  *iar-varnish.  1898  J. 


„  . 

1909  Daily  Chron.  8  Mar.  4/6  The  unjustly  named  '  tar-weed ' 
..scattered  over  great  tracts  of  wild  country  ..California 
smells  of  it,  and  smells  very  pleasantly.  1857  MILLER  Eleni. 
Cht'tn,  III.  558  The  tar,  as  it  accumulates. .flows  over  into 
the  "tar  wells,  1856  EMFRSOS  Eng.  Traffs\v.6$  King  Hake 
..sets  fire  to  some  *  tar- wood.  1791  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  IX. 
132  The  iron-masters  furnish  the  'Tar-work1*  with  coal.  1906 
Ivestm.  Gaz.  10  Aug.  10/2  The  average  life  of  "tar-workers 
is  eighty-six.  1768  *Tar-yard  [see  tar-copper  above). 

Tar  (tai),  v.*  Pa.  t.  and  pple.  tarred  (Uud). 
Forms :  i  ti^rwian,  tyrwian ;  3-5  terren,  4 
tere  ;  5-7  tarre,  6-8  tarr,  6-  tar.  [f.  OE.  teoru, 
teorw-)  TAR  sit.] 

trans.  To  smear  or  cover  with  tar.     Also  dbsoL 

[a  1000  Beowulf  ?()$  Niw  tyrwydne  [  =  new-tarred]  nacan 
on  sande  arum  healdan.]  £1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  2596  In  an 
fetles  of  ri^esses  wro^t,  Terred  dat  water  dered  it  no}t,  Dis 
child  wunden  jhc  wulde  don.  c  1300  Havflokio-]  Hise  ship 
..He  dede  it  tere,  an  ful  wel  pike,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv. 
489/2  Terryn,  wythe  terre,  colofoniso,  1495  Naval  Ace. 
Hen.  VII  (1896)  214  Hawsers  olde  &  ffehle  Tarred— ii j  j 
New  Hawsers  noil  tarred— j.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  m.  ii. 
63  Our  hands. .are  often  tarr'd  ouer,  with  the  surgery  of 
our  sheepe.  1680  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  2483/3  They  had  Tarr'd 
the  Bridge,  and  laid  Combustible  Stuff  in  order  to  burn  it. 
1783  M.  CUTLER  in  Life%  etc.  (1888)  I.  94  Tarred  apple-trees 
to  keep  the  millers  from  going  up.  1840  LONGF.  in  Life 
(1891)  I.  361  The  canker-worms  have  begun  their  journey 
up  the  trees,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  tar.  1884  Act  47  «V  48 
bid.  c.  76  §  5  A  person  shall  not,  without  due  authority,. . 
paint  or  tar  any  post  office, ..  telegraph  post,  or  other 
property. 

D.  To  smear  (a  person's  body)  over  with  tar ; 
esp.  in  phr.  to  tar  and  feather >  to  smear  with  tar 
and  then  cover  with  feathers:  a  punishment  some 
times  inflicted  by  a  mob  (esp.  in  U.S.)  on  an  un 
popular  or  scandalous  character. 

(The  practice  was  imposed  by  an  ordinance  of  Richard  I 
in  1189  as  a  punishment  in  the  navy  for  theft :  see  Rymer 
F<xi{era(nm)  I.  65/2,  Hakluyt  Vty.  (1599)11.  21,  Holinshed 
Chron.  (1807)  II.  213;  in  Howell's  Fam.  Lett.  (1650.  I.  111. 
xxvii.  81)  it  is  said  to  have  been  applied  in  1623  by  a  bishop 
of  Halverstade  to  a  party  of  incontinent  friars  and  nuns; 
but  in  neither  case  i*  the  specific  term  used.) 

1774  J.  ADAMS  in  Fam.  Left.  (1876)  is  Pole,  .railed  away 
at  Boston  mobs,  drowning  tea,  and  tarring  Malcom. 
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T.  HUTCHINSON  Diary  i  July,  Kfing  George  III].— I  see 
they  threatened  to  pitch  and  feather  you.  Hfutchinson]. — 
Tarr  and  feather,  may  it  please  your  Majesty.  1774  BURKE 
Amer.  Tax.  Wks.  II.  374  You  must  send  the  ministers 
tarred  and  feathered  to  America.  1774  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg. 
127/2  Mr.  John  Malcomb,  an  officer  of  the  customs  at  Boston, 
who  was  tarred  and  feathered,  and  led  to  the  gallows  with  a 
rope  about  his  neck.  1784  DK.  RUTLAND  Corr.  70.  Pitt  (1800) 
37  Persons  are  daily  marked  out  for  the  operation  of  tarring 
and  feathering.  1846  HARE  MissionComf.  ii.  (1876)  61  [We] 
tar  and  feather  our  feelings  with  the  dust  and  dirt  of  earth, 
1850  N.  HAWTHORNE  in  Bridge  Pen.  Recoil.  (1893)  114  If  I 
escape  from  town  without  being  tarred  and  feathered,  I  shall 
consider  it  good-luck. 

o.  fig.  To  dirty  or  defile  as  with  tar ;  esp.  in 
phr.  tarred  with  the  same  stick  (or  brush},  stained 
with  the  same  or  similar  faults  or  obnoxious  quali 
ties.  (In  quot.fl  1612,  ?to darken, obscure;  inquot. 
1622  in  allusion  to  the  protective  and  curative  use 
of  tar  by  shepherds,  etc.) 

a  1611  HARINGTON  Efigr.  (1633)  i.  Ixviii,  To  purge  the 
vapours  that  our  cleare  sight  tarres.  1622  FLETCHER  &  MAS- 
SINGER  Span,  Curate  III.  ii,  I  have  nointed  ye,  and  tarr'd  ye 
with  my  doctrine,  And  yet  the  murren  sticks  to  ye.  1818 
SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxvi,  They  are  a'  tarr'd  wi'  the  same  stick — 
rank  Jacobitesand  Papists.  iSziConBErr  Rural  K  rV&idSSs) 
1. 283 '  You  are  all  tarred  with  the  same  brush  ',  said  the  sen. 
sible  people  ofMaidstone.  1860  READE  Cloister  f,  II.  xl, 
NowthisGerard  is  tarred  with  the  same  stick.  1881  W.  K. 
FORSTEK  in  Reid  Life  (i8S8)  II.  viii.  368  My  replacement 
by  some  one  not  tarred  by  the  coercion  brush. 

Tar,  t  tarre,  v.2  Obs.  or  arch.  Forms:  a. 
i  tyrw(i)an,  5  terw-yn;  4-5  terre(n,  4  ter,  4- 
Sc.  terr.  0.  4-7  tarre,  5-  tar.  [ME.  terren, 
app.  representing  OE.  *te_r-M(f'lan  (*/zfrzu-,  lyr-M-~), 
collateral  form  of  lergan  (tie_rg-,  tyr^-)  to  vex, 
irritate,  provoke.  For  the  phonology  cf.  TAH  z/.l 
See  also  TART  v. 

OE.  ifrgan  (WSax.  Vips-.  tyrran),  't(r:i'(!)an  ('Ifenti., 
r>»TO.i)««>  =  OLG.  'tfrgan,  WL<S.  tergen,  targcn,  LG.  and 
EFris.  targen.  Da.  txrge,  MUn.,  Du.  ti'rfcri,  to  provoke, 
irritate,  exasperate,  vex,  tease  (Kilian,  '  'tcrglten  irritare, 
lacessere,  infestare,  vexare,  provocare  ad  iram,  exacerbare  '), 
mod.  Ger.  zergen;  pointing  to  an  OTeut.  'targjan.  The 
phonology  of  the  OE.  by-form  t£nu\i)an  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  Relationship  to  Russian  di-rgati 
1  to  pluck,  pull,  tweak  '  has  been  suggested.] 

1.  trans.  To  irritate,  vex,  provoke.  Now  only  in 
tar  on  (Shaks.  tarre  on),  to  incite,  hound  on. 

a.  Cuthlac  259  (288)  Beo3  ba  gebol^ne  ba  bee  breodwiafl, 
treda3  brc  and  ter^aoand  hyra  torn  wrecafi.  17900  Kentish 
Gl.  508  Tirhb,  inridet.  zp. ,  Lambeth  Ps.  Ix-xiii.  10  Usque 
quo  deus  improperabit  inimicus:  gl.  hu  longe  tyrwe^  fynd. 
Ibid.  Ixxvii.  8  Generatio  praua  et  exasperans:  gl.  bweor 
mrcsb  &  tyrwiende  vel  buihbitter.  Ibid.  40  Quotiens  exr\- 
cerbaverunt  euni :  gt.  hu  jelome  hi^  tyrwedon  bine.  Ibid. 
41  His  tyrwadon  7V/  gremedon.  Hid.  55  Hi^  costnadon 
&  tyrwodan  god  bane  healican. 

(-1380  WVCLIF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  44  To  tcrrc  [z:r.  ter] 
men  for  to  fi;te.  1381  —  Deut.  iv.  25  That  ;c  tciicn  [-:>•. 
MSS.  a  1400  tarre]  nym  to  wrabbe.  —  Eph.  vi.  4  }e  fadi  is, 
nyle  50  terre  ;oure  sones  to  wraf>be.  1387  TREVISA  Hifdcn 
(Rolls)  V.  355  f>e  kynj;es . .  sone . . gan  to  tarry  [;».  r.  tcrre'j  and 
to  angre  [probrosis  I'crlns  lacessivit]  be  Longobardes.  1393 
PURVEV  Renionstr,  (1851)  18  Thei  blasfemen  God  and  terren 
him  to  wraththe. 

(3.  a  1400  Tarre  [see  quot.  1382  above].  1561  in  Three 
I$M  Cent.  Chrvn.  (Camden)  119  They  came  unto  me 
rounde  aboute  my  chamber, . .  stearde  me,  and  taidc  me,  and 
so  vexed  me  as  I  was  never  in  all  my  lyffe  so  score  troubled. 
1595  SHAKS,  y<fhn  iv.  L  117  And,  like  a  dogfie,.  .Snatch  at 
his  Masler  that  doth  tarre  him  on.  i&»  —  Ham.  n.  ii.  370 
The  Nation  holds  it  no  sinne,  to  tarre  them  to  Controuersie. 
1606  —  Tr.  <y  C>.  I.  iii.  392  Pride  alone  Must  tarre  the  Mas- 
tiffes  on,  as  'twere  their  bone.  1837  CARLYLE  />.  Rev.  I.  n. 
ii,  The  cries,  the  squealings  of  children,,  .and  other  assist 
ants,  tarring  them  on,  as  the  rabble  does  when  dogs  6ght. 
1859  KINGSLF.V  Misc.  II.  v.  225  The  selfishness  of  the  memo- 
rialists  led  them  to  tar  on  the  rival  selfishness  of  the  water 
companies. 

t  2.  To  weary,  fatigue.  Ol'S.  rare. 

[  Known  only  in  form  tenti-yn.  The  sense  in  Promp.  Pan'. 
corresponds  rather  to  the  trans,  use  of  OE.  trorian  to  tire, 
but  was  possibly  an  offshoot  from  that  of  'vex,  harass '. 
The  same  sense-development  appears  also  in  the  cognate 
TARV  v.  2.) 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  489/2  Terwyn,  or  make  wery  or 
weryyn,  lasso,  fatigo.  Terwyd,  laisatus,fatigatus.  Ter. 
wynge,  !assiliuto,/atifacio.  Ibid.  522/2  Weryyn,  or  make 
wery  or  terwyn.ya/^o,  lasso. 

1 3.  intr.  Tar  and  tig,  tig  and  tar,  to  act  force 
fully  or  wantonly ;  to  use  force  and  violence.  Sc. 

£1470  HENRVSON  Mar.  Fat.  v.  (Par/.  Beasts)  i,  [The  fox] 
That  luifit  weill  with  pultrie  to  tig  and  tar  [liana.  MS.  tere]. 
a  1568  HALNAVES  in  Baniiatyite  Poems  (Hunter.  Cl.)  391 
To  tar  and  tig,  syne  grace  to  thig,  That  is  ane  petouss  preiss. 
/till.  391  To  tig  and  tar,  syne  get  the  war,  It  is  evil!  mer- 
chandyiss, 

Hence  t  Tarring  (terring)  vll.  sb.,  provocation. 

1382  WVCLIF  2  Kixes  xxiii.  26  The  Lord  is  not  turned 
aweye  fro  the  wrath  of  his  gretc  woodnes..for  the  terrynt;is 
in  the  whiche  Manasses  hadde  terred  hym.  —  Ps.  xciv.  9 
As  in  the  terring  [1388  the  terryng  to  wrobbe),  after  the 
day  of  tempting  in  desert, 

Tar,  obs.  f.  tare,  tore,  pa.  t.  of  TEAR  v^ 

il  Tara  (ta-ra),  sb.  [?  Native  name  in  Tasmania.] 
The  edible  fern  of  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand, 
a  variety  of  the  common  brake,  Pteris  ajuilina 
var.  esculenta.  Also  taraffin. 

1834  Ross  Van  Diemen's  Land^Ann.  1 29 ( Morris  Attstral 
Vr«CJ  The  most  extensively  diffused  eatable  roots. .are 
those  of  the  tara  fern,  .[which]  greatly  resembles  Pteris 
ay niliiia,  the  common  fern,  brake,,  -or  brackin,  of  England, 
. .  it  is  known  among  the  aborigines  by  the  name  of  tara. 


TARANDRE. 

Tara,  int.  An  exclamation.  (Cf.  F.  tnrarc ; 
also  TARATANTARA.) 

In  quot.,  it  occurs  in  a  passage  burlesquing  a  scene  in 
Dryden's  Tyrannic  Lave  iv.  i. 

1672  VII.LIEKS  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Rehearsal  v.  i.  (Arb.)  113, 
i  A'I'HA'.  Tara,  tara,  tara,  full  East  and  by  South.  2  King. 
We  sail  with  Thunder  in  our  mouth. 

Taradiddle, tarradiddle  (tse:radrd'l;  main 
stress  shifting),  sb.  slang  or  colloq.  Also  9  tarri-, 
tally-,  [cf.  DIDDLE  v.3  2,  sb.2 :  the  first  element  is 
obscure  :  cf.  prec.]  A  trifling  falsehood,  a  petty 
lie;  a  colloquial  euphemism  for  a  lie;  a  '  fib'. 

1796  GROSE  Diet.  Yule.  Tongue  (ed.  3),  Taradiddle,  a  fib, 
or  falsity.  1844  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parsons  f,  W.  xliv,  Telling 
a  tarradiddle  or  two.  1865  MRS.  GASKELL  IV ives  tf  Duu. 
xlvii,  Oh,  don't  call  them  lies,  sister ;  it's  such  a  strong, 
ugly  word.  Please  call  them  tallydiddles,  for  I  don't  believe 
she  meant  any  harm.  1882  J.  PAVN  Thicker  than  Water  i. 
Our  widow  paid,  .the  compliment  of  telling  a  '  tarradiddle  ' 
or  white  lie.  1885  HUXLEY  Let.  23  Keb.  in  Life  (1900)  II. 
97  Everybody  told  us  it  would  be  very  cold,  and,  as  usual, 
everybody  told  taradiddles. 

Ta;radi'ddle,  tarradiddle,  v.  slang  or 
colloq.  [f.  prec.]  a.  intr.  To  tell  taradiddles  or 
fibs.  b.  trans.  To  impose  upon,  or  bring  into  some 
condition,  by  telling  fibs.  Hence  Ta  radi'ddler, 
one  who  taradiddles,  a  petty  linr. 

1828  Rxmiiiner  658/1  His  enemies.. squibbed.  and  para 
graphed,  and  laradiddled  him  todeath.  1847-78  HALLIWELI  , 
Tattadtddled,  imposed  upon,  generally  by  lies.  1880 
Society  29  Oa.,  Perhaps  there  is  not  n  more  facile,  .tarra- 
diddler  than  the  London  correspondent  of  the  provincial 
newspaper.  1909  Atlicnxuin  6  Mar.  281/1  A  barefaced 
tarradiddler  or  a  prophet. 

t  Ta'rage,  it.'  Obs.  Also  5  tarrage  :  see  also 
the  collateral  form  TALLAGE  sb.-  [app.  of  F. 
origin  ;  etymology  unascertained.]  Taste,  flavour; 
quality, character;  esp.  asdcriveil  or  communicated. 

c  1407  l.YDG.  Reson  tfSens.  3943  Suich  is  the  linage  of  the 
roote,  Somtyme  as  any  sugre  soote  And  bitter  sodeynly  as 
galle.  1429  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  141  Of  all  these  thy 
grene  tender  age,.  .Of  manly  prowesse  slial  taken  tarage. 
c  1430  LYIX;.  Miic.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  180  Ner  the  vyne  his 
holsome  fressh  tarage,  Whiche  yeveth  comforte  to  :d  maner 
age.  Ibid.  192  Thus  every  thing,  ..As  frute  ami  trees,  and 
fulke  of  every  degre,  Fro  whens  they  come  thei  take  a 
tarage.  c  1450  LVDG.  &  BL'KGH  Sccrces  i8S6Walrys  that 
renne  be  many  diuers  londys, . .  Which  tarage  haue  of  foreyn 
dyvers  sondys.  14..  Epiphanye  in  Tundate's  yis.  119 
Thys  day  he  turned  water  into  wyne.  .of  tarage  [MS.  Soc. 
flu/if.  134  If.  26  talage]  inly  gud  and  fyne. 

t  Tarage,  si,*  Obs.  [app.  variant  form  of 
TERRACE.]  ?  A  ground  in  artistic  representation. 

1439  in  Archarolagia  XXI.  37  An  Image  of  Seynt  George 
beyng  upon  a  grene  tarage,  w1  a  damasell  knelyng.  1:1468 
Ibid.  XXXI.  336  On  every  tarage  a  tree  of  gold. 

t  Ta'rage,  v.  Obs.  [f.  TARAGE  ii.1]  To  have 
a  character  or  quality  of  some  kind,  to  '  taste  of, 
1  smell  of  (intr.  and  fruits.).  So  f  Ta'raged  .;., 
having  a  (specified)  quality  or  character. 

£1407  LYDG.  Rcson  .y  .SV«f.  3378  Hyr  tayl  ys  werray  ser- 
pentytic,  And  hir  hely  eke  Qapryne, . . whan  she  is  hoot, 
Rammysh  taraged  as  a  goot.  c  1430  —  .!//'«.  /'nuts  (Percy 
Soc.)  217  Frut  fet  fro  fer  tar.igeth  of  the  tre.  1430-40  — 
Bochas  IY.  xv.  (MS.  liodl.  263)  If.  243/2  How  man  and  btesle 
&  euery  creature  Tarageth  the  stok  of  his  natynite.  Ibid. 
VIII.  xxiv.  If.  402/1  Eche  werm  sume  parti  taragetbc  of  bis 
brood. 

t  Taragmite  (tara.-gmait),  a.  Gcol.  Obs.  rare. 
[f.  Or.  rapayna  disturbance,  f.  TApaaadv  to  distuib 
+  -ITE!.]  (See  quots.,  and  cf.  I'HANERITE.) 

a  1857  J.  FLEMING  Lithol.  Edinb.  v.  (1859)  50  The  first  or 
Taragmite  series,  have  been  formed  subsequently  to  the 
dressings,  and,  where  present,  repose  upon  them.  1859 
PAGE  Gcol.  Terms,  Taragmite  Series,  -a  term  employed  by 
Dr.  Fleming  in  his  '  Lithology  of  Edinburgh  '  lo  embrace 
the  Boulder  Clay,  or  lowest  stage  of  the  modern  epoch,  as 
1  having  ^been  formed  when  violent  aqueous  movements 
were  taking  place,  and  probably  at  a  period  when  the  state 
of  our  island  was  widely  different  from  the  present '. 

Taragon,  var.  of  TABRAGON. 

II  Tarairi  (tarai-ri).  Also  taraire.  [Maori 
name.]  A  timber  tree  of  New  Zealand,  Beil- 
schtniedia  Tarairi,  N.O.  Laurneese  :  see  quots. 

1873  Catal.  Vienna  F.xhib.  (Morris),  Tarairi.  Used  for 
most  of  the  purposes  for  which  sycamore  is  applied  in  Europe. 
1883  J.  HECTOR  llandbk.  N.  Zealand  (1886)  106  Tarai.i  A 
lofty  forest  treej  60  ft.  to  80  ft.  high,  with  stout  branches. 
Wood  white,  splits  freely,  but  not  much  valued. 

llTaran(ta-ran).  Sc.  [Gael,  fa,  ..a.]  The  ghost 
of  an  unbaptized  child. 

1775  L.  SHAW  Hist.  Moray  vi.  iv.  307  Ii  was  likewise 
believed ..  that  Children  dying  unbaptued  (called  Tarans) 
wandered  in  woods  and  solitudes,  lamenting  their  hard 
fate,  and  were  often  seen.  1776  PENNANT  Tour 'Scott,  in  i?f? 
II.Addit.  13.  l8l3ELLlsAV<znir"j/'tf/t./4»//^.(i849)  11.73. 

tTa'rand,  tara'ndre.  Obs.  Also  tarau- 
dule,  and  in  L,  forms  tarandus,  -andrus.  [a. 
F.  tarande,  obs.  tarandre,  ad.  med.L.  tarand-us, 
L.  taranilr-us  (Pliny),  name  of  a  northern  beast, 
supposed  to  be  the  reindeer.]  A  name  given  to 
some  northern  quadruped,  at  length  identified  with 
the  reindeer. 

1572  liossKWEtL  Armerie\\.  57  The  fieldc  is  of  the  Topaze, 
a  Tarandre  tripping,  Rubye,  unguled  Diamonde.  Tarandrus 
is  a  beoste  in  bodye  like  a  great  Oxe,  hailing  an  head  like 
to  an  hartc,  and  homes  full  of  branches.  Ibid.  ill.  22  b,  The 
Tarandule  is  a  beastc  commonly  called  a  Ituffe,  which  is  like 
an  Oxe,  but  that  he  hath  a  bearde  like  a  Goale.  1613 
PUICHAS  Pilgrimagt  (1614)  559  The  Tarandus  is  a  Beast 
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TARANTANT. 

somewhat  resembling  an  Oxe,  in  quantitie,  a  Hart  in  shape. 
"753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Suff.,  Tarandns,  in  zoology,  a  name 
given  by  Agricola  and  some  other  authors,  to  the  rein-deer. 
b.  Said  to  have,  like  the  chameleon,  the  power 
to  '  change  himselfe  into  the  thing  he  toncheth  or 
leaneth  vnto  '  (Florio)  ;  so  Rabelais  iv.  ii.  Also  Jig. 

It  is  not  certain  that  tarand  (applied  scurrilously  to  Christ) 
in  quot.  c  1440,  is  the  same  word. 

CI440  York  AO^'-xxxiii.  381  (iii  Miles)  All  bin  vntrew 
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approaches  so  the  wise  man  adapts  himself  to  the  several 

humours  and  inclinations  of  those  he  converses  with. 

Ta-rantant.  rare.  [See  -ANT.]  =TAHANTATO. 

1883  Chamb.  jfrnl.  i  Dec.  761/1  When  the  tarantant  had 
by  this  means  recovered,  he  or  she  remained  free  from 
the  disease  until  the  approach  of  the  warm  weather  in  the 
next  year. 

Tarantara:  see  TARATANTAHA. 
II  Tarantass  (ta;ranttrs).   Also  -as.    [ad.  Russ. 
TapaHTact,  tarantas".']     A  four-wheeled  Russian 
travelling-carriage    without    springs,  on    a    long 
flexible  wooden  chassis. 

1850  (title)  The  Tarantas,  travelling  impressions  of  Young 
Russia,  by  Count  Sollogub.  1876  BURNAUY  Khiva  xxxvi.  342 
The  tarantass  .  .  resembled  a  hansom  cab  without  the  wheels, 
.  .fastened  in  a  brewer's  dray.  1882  H.  LANDELL  Through 
Siberia  1.  135  Aroofless,  seatless,  springless,  semi-cylindrical 
tumbril,  mounted  on  poles  which  connect  two  wooden  axle- 
trees.,  called  by  the  general  name  of  tarantass. 

II  TarantatO  (taranta-to).  rare.  PI.  -ati  (-a'tj). 
Also  fern,  taranta'ta,  pi.  -ate.  [It.  laranta-to 
'bitten  with  a  tarantula'  (Florio),  affected  with 
tarantism,  f.  Taranto  name  of  the  town  :  see  -ISM.] 
One  who  has  been  bitten  by  a  tarantula  ;  one  suffer 
ing  from  tarantism. 

1685  BOYLE  Effects  if  Mot.  vi.  76  Narratives  of  the  effects 
of  Music  upon  the  Tarantati.  1717  BERKELEY  Tour  Italy 
Wks.  1871  IV.  544  The  tarantato  that  we  saw  dancing  in  a 
circle  paced  round  the  room.  Ibid.  545  None  danced  but 
the  tarantata.  Her  father  certainly  [was]  persuaded  that  she 
had  her  disorder  from  the  tarantula. 

II  Tarantella  (toerante-la).  Also  9  tarent-, 
and  from  F.,  tarent-,  tarantelle.  [It.  tarantella 
(in  F.  tarentdle,  Sp.  tarantela*),  dim.  formation 
from  Taranto  the  town  of  Tarentum  in  southern 
Italy.  Popularly  associated  with  tarantola,  taran 
tula  the  spider,  also  a  deriv.  of  Taranto.  (Ety- 
mologically,  tarantella  might  be  a  further  dim.  of 
tarantula  :  cf.  L.  Jabula,  tabula,  falella,  tabella.y] 
A  rapid  whirling  South  Italian  dance  popular 
with  the  peasantry  since  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  sovereign  remedy 
for  tarantism. 

1782  Char,  in  Ann.  Keg.  n.  Ti/2  The  Tarantella  is  a  low 
dance,  consisting  of  turns  on  the  heel,  much  footing  and 
snapping  of  the  fingers.  1844  DISRAELI  Coningsby  iv.  xi, 
He  could  dance  a  Tarantalla  like  a  Lazaroni.  1866  ENGF.L 
Nat.  Mus.  vii.  259  According  to  popular  belief,  a  person 
bitten  by  the  venomous  spider  Tarantula  can  be  recovered 
from  the  state  of  nervous  disorder  which  the  poison  pro 
duces,  only  by  dancing  the  Tarantella  until  complete 
exhaustion  compels  him  to  desist  from  the  vehement  exer 
cise.  1894  Times  3  Mar.  11/2  While  the  plaintiff  was 
dancing  a  tarantella  with  a  tambourine  her  foot  slipped, 
owing,  as  she  alleged,  to  the  negligent  stretching  of  the 
carpet,  or  '  stage  cloth  . 

b.  The  music  for  such  a  dance,  or  composed  in 
its  rhythm,  formerly  quadruple,  but  now  always  in 
6-8  time,  with  whirling  triplets,  and  abrupt  transi 
tions  from  the  major  to  the  minor. 

1833-5  BABINGTON  tr.  Hecker's  Epidemics  (1855)  113  The 
Italians  .  .  have  retained  the  Tarantella,  as  a  particular 
species  of  music  employed  for  quick  lively  dancing.  1884 
C.  F.  WOOLSON  in  Harper's  Mag:  Jan.  216/1  A  gay  Taran 
tella,  which  set  all  the  house-maids  dancing. 

Tarantism  (tse-rantiz'm).  Also  9  tarent-, 
and  (in  L.  form)  tarant-,  tarentismus.  [ad. 
mod.L.  tarantismus  =  It.  tarantismo,  F.  larent- 
isme,  from  It.  Taranto  name  of  the  town  (see 
prec.)  ;  but  popularly  associated  with  tarantola 
the  tarantula  spider,  whence  sometimes  called 
taranlulism.]  A  hysterical  malady,  characterized 
by  an  extreme  impulse  to  dance,  which  prevailed  as 
an  epidemic  in  Apulia  and  adjacent  parts  of  Italy 
from  the  I5th  to  the  171)1  century,  popularly  attri 
buted  to  the  bite  or  '  sting  '  of  the  tarantula. 

The  dancing  was  sometimes  held  to  be  a  symptom  or  con 
sequence  of  the  malady,  sometimes  practised  as  a  sovereign 
cure  for  it. 

1638-56  COWLEY  Davideis  i.  Notes  i  32  We  should  hardly 
be  convinced  of  this  Physick,  unless  it  be  in  the  particular 
cure  of  the  Tarantism,  the  ex  perimentsof  which  are  too  notori 
ous  to  be  denyed  or  eluded.  1770  Phil.  Trans.  LX.  237  People 
.  .get  a  little  money,  by  dancing  when  theysay  the  tarantism 
begins.  Ibid.,  In  Sicily,  where  the  summer  is  still_  warmer 
.  .the  Tarantula  is  never  dangerous,  and  music  is  never 
employed  for  the  cure  of  the  pretended  tarantism.  1822-34 
Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  338  This  form  of  the  disease 
appears  to  be  a  near  relation  to  the  tarantismus  of  Sauvages. 
1833-5  BABINGTON  tr.  Hecker's  Epidemics  ii.  (1859)  106  The 
origin  of  tarantism  itself  is  referrible  .  .  to  a  period  between 
the  middle  and  the  end  of  this  century,  and  is  consequently 
contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  St.  Vitus's  dance  (1374). 
1883  Chambers'  Encycl.  IX.  296/2  Tarantism  may  be 
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defined  a  leaping  or  dancing  mania,  originating  in,  or  sup. 
posed  to  originate  in,  an  animal  poison.  . .  The  gesticula- 
lions,  contortions,  and  cries  somewhat  resembled  those  in 
St  Vitus's  Dance,  and  other  epidemic  nervous  diseases  of 
the  middle  ages.  1883  Chamb.  Jrnl.  i  Dec.  760/2  The 
earliest  mention  of  tarantismus  is  found  in  the  works  ot 
Nicolas  Perotti,  who  died  in  1480. 
Tarantula  (tare'ntitfla).  Also  6  tarentula, 
7  -entola,  tarantule.  [a.  med.L.  tarantula 
(Onomast.  Lot.  Grsc.},  It.  tarantola,  f.  Taranto  a 
town  in  modern  Apulia, :— L.  Tarentum,  ad.  Gr. 
lapas  (TdfavTa).  Cf.  F.  tarentule  (l6th  c.  in 
Littr<5 ;  in  OF.  only  tarente).] 

1.  A  large  wolf-spider  of  Southern  Europe,  Lycosa 
tarantula    (formerly    Tarantula  Apulix],  named 
from  the  town  in  the  region  where  it  is  commonly 
found,  whose  bite  is  slightly  poisonous,  and  was 
fabled  to  cause  TARANTISM. 

1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castiglioncs  Courtyer  I.  (1577)  Cyb, 
Them  that  are  bitten  with  a  Tarrantula.  [margin}  A  kind 
of  spiders,  which  being  diuers  of  nature  cause  diuers  effectes, 
some  after  their  biting  fal  a  singing,  some  laugh  [etc.). 
1584  LYLY  Sappho  iv.  iii,  I  was  stung  with  the  flye  Taian- 
tula.  1592  GREENE  Philom.  (1615)  G  iij  b,  Such  as  are 
stung  by  the  Tarentula,  are  best  cured  by  Musicke.  1601 
R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  >,  Cmmm.  (1603)  113  In  this  countrey 
is  bred  the  Tarantola,  whose  venom  is  expelled  with  the 
fire  and  musick.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Bawd  Wks. 
I  ij/i  Saint  Vitusor  Vitellus,. .an  excellent  patron  or  proc 
tor  to  cure  those  that  are  bitten  of  a  Spider  called  Tarran. 
tulla,  or  Phallanx.  1658  J.  ROWLAND  Moufefs  Theat. 
Ins.  1061  All  those  that  are  stung  with  the  Tarantula,  dance 
so  well,  as  if  they  were  taught  to  dance,  and  sing  as  well  as 
if  they  were  musically  bred.  1711  Let.  to  Sachn'erel  20 
Such  a  Frenzy  ran  thro  the  Nation,  as  il  they  had  been  all 
bitten  with  Tarantulas.  1771  D.  CIRILLO  in  Ann.  Keg.  85/1 
Several  experiments  have  been  tried  with  the  Tarantula; 
and  neither  men  nor  animals,  after  the  bite,  have  had  any 
other  complaint,  but  a  very  trifling  inflammation  upon  the 
part.  1861  HULMK  tr.  Moijuin-Tandon  IL  v.  ii.  263  The 
Common  Tarantula.,  is  about  an  inch  in  length. . -A  number 
of  fabulous  tales,  all  of  them  equally  absurd,  have  been 
related  of  the  Tarantula. 

b.  Popularly  applied  to  other  noxious  spiders, 
esp.  to  the  great  hairy  spiders  of  the  genus  Mygale, 
natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America. 

1794  MORSE  Aitier.  Ceog.  597  Scorpions  and  tarantulas  are 
found  here  (Dutch  Guiana]  of  a  large  size  and  great  venom. 
1834  PRINGLE  Afr,  Sk.  ii.  142  The  terror  of  snakes,  scorpions, 
tarantulas,  and  other  noxious  creatures  of  the  African  clime. 
1871  KINGSLEY  At  Last  xvii,  The  chief  engineer  exhibited 
a  live  'Tarantula',  or  bird-catching  spider.  1893  KATE 
SANBORN  Truthf.  Worn.  S.  California  ro7  Tarantulas  never 
come  out  at  night. . .  Mr.  \Vakely,  who  has  caught  more  of 
these  spiders  than  any  living  man,  does  not  seem  to  dread 
the  job  in  the  least. 

t  c.  By  confusion,  mistaken  for  or  applied  to 
some  (supposed)  venomous  reptile  :  see  quots.  Obs. 

[1598  FLORIO,  Tarantola,  a  serpent  called  an  eft  or  an 
euet,  some  take  it  to  be  a  flye  whose  sting  is. . deadly, _and 
nothing  but  diuers  sounds  of  musicke  can  cure  the  patient. 
;  Also  a~fish  so  called.]  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  249  Hereabout 
.  .are  great  store  of  Tarantulas :  a  serpent  peculiar  to  this 
countrey.  1616  BULLOKAR  £>ig.  Expos.,  Tarantula,  a  little 
beast  like  a  Lizard,  hauing  spots  in  his  necke  like  starres. 
1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  upp.,  Tarantula,  in  zoology,  a  name 
given  by  the  Italians  to  a  peculiar  species  of  lizard.  [1896 
List  Anim.  Zool.  Soc.  577  Tarcntola  manritanifa.. 
Moorish  Gecko.] 

2.  Contextually, The  bite  of  the  tarantula;  hence, 
erroneously,  -  TARANTISM. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadial.\x.  (1590)  38  b,  This  word,  Louer, 
I  did  not  lesse  pearce  poore  Pyrocles,  then  the  right  tune  of 
)  musicke  toucheth  him  that  is  sick  of  the  Tarantula.  16336. 

HERBERT  Temple,  Dooms-day  ii,  Peculiar  notes  and  strains 

Cure  Taranlulaes  raging  pains.     1651-3  JER.  TAYLOR  Serm. 

for  Year  I.  xix.  250  He  dies  with  a  Tarantula,  dancing  and 

,    singing  till  he  bowes  his  neck,  and  kisses  his bosome  with  the 

fatall  noddings  and  declensions  of  death.  fig.  1828 

!  Lights  <y  Shades  II.  278  My  wife's  tarantula  is  never  cured, 

her  fingers  are  never  out  of  her  harpsichord. 

3.  Jig.  from  i  and  2. 

1608  MIDDLETON  Trick  to  Catch  Old  One  I.  i,  Hence, 
j    courtesan,  round-webb'd  tarantula.     1652  URQUHART  jfrwel 
Wks.  (1834)  280  Stung  with  the  tarantula  of  a  preposterous 
ambition.     1666  R.  WILDE  Poems(i%io)  103  May  he  resume 
King  David's  harp,  and  play  The  tarantule  of  discontent 
away.     1685  Anstu.  Dk.  Buclthm.  on  Lib.  Consc.  4  Stung 
with  the   Tarantula  of  his   Paper,  which   may   make   me 
dance  and  caper.     1721   PRIOK  Dial.  Dead  (1007)  268  You 
|    find  others  bit  with  the  same  Tarantula.    1837  CARLYLE 
i    French  Revolution  II.  I.  vi.  (fe  le  jure).  Saw  the  sun  ever 
such  a  swearing  people?  Have  they  been  bit  by  a  swear 
ing  tarantula? 

II  4.  Erroneously  for  TARANTELLA,  the  dance. 
1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  ff  P.  in  They  labour  as  much 
:    as  a  Lancashire  Man  does  at   Roger  of  Coverly.  or   the 
Tarantula  of  their  Hornpipe.     1865  Daily  Tel.  14  Dec.  7/3 
',    All  the  dances  of  the  civilised  world,  from  the  tarantula  to 
the  trois  temps. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  tarantula  bite,  dance, 
dancer,  spider,  sting,  etc. ;  tarantula-stung  adj. ; 
tarantula-hawk,  -killer,  names  in  Texas  for  a 
kind  of  wasp,  Pepsis  forinosa, 

1647  HARINGTON  in  Nugsc  Ant.  (1779)  II.  92  We  grasp  but 
airy  blisses,  and  thus,  tarantula-stung,  dye  amidst  laughing 
fits.  1688  R.  HoLMEXr»/<wryn.  215/2  The  Tarantula  Spider 
.  .of  Apulia,  .hath  only  six  legs,  and  a  stretched  out  tail. 
1833-5  BABINGTON  tr.  Hecker's  Epidemics  ii.  (1859)  no  The 
excitement  which  the  Tarantula  dancers  felt  at  the  sight  of 
anything  with  metallic  lustre.  18990.  SnARpinCaw^.  Nat. 
Hist.  VI.  iii.  105  f\epsis\forHtosus,  Say,  is  called  in  Texas 
the  tarantula-killer ;  according  to  Buckley,  its  mode  of  attack 
on  the  huge  spider  is  different  from  that  made  uee  of  by  its 


TARAXACUM. 

European  ally.  1901  Westm.  Gaz.  12  Aug.  10/1  In  Orsuna 
[Spain].,  there  is  a  'Guild  of  Tarantula-players',  .who  earn 
considerable  fees  hy  sending  round  their  members  to  heal 
the  sufferers  from  the  tarantula  bite. 

Hence  Tara'ntular,  Tara-ntulary,  Tara'n- 
tulous  adjs.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  tarantula  (in 
quots.  fig?) ;  Tara-ntulate  [cf.  It.  iarantolato], 
t  Tara'ntulize  vbs. ,  trans,  to  affect  with  tarantism  ; 
Tara-ntulism  =  TARANTISM. 

1837  Chamb.  Jrnl.  VIII.  227/1  Seized  with  the  "tarentular 
phrensy.  1781  E.  POULTER  Ptrifmttttu  14  In  Bath. .Per 
petual  Dancing  'sour  disorder  here.  Gronovius  proves  them, 
to  the  plainest  sense,  Under  'Tarantulary  influence.  1737 
M.  GREEN  Spleen  146  Motions  unwill'd  its  powers  have 
shown  "Tarantulated  by  a  tune.  1774  'JOEL  COLLIER' 
(Bicknell)  Mm.  Trail.  14,  I  drove  away  the  evil  spirit,  and 
cured  her  of  her  *tarantulism  that  night.  1652  BENLOWES 
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will  survive  the  *tarantulous  bites  of  envious  detractors. 

Tarapin(e,  obs.  form  of  TERRAPIN. 

Taras,  -asse,  obs.  forms  of  TERRACE. 

II  Tarata  Ua-rata).  [Maori.]  Native  name  in 
New  Zealand  of  a  small  evergreen  tree  (Pitlosporttm 
eugenioides},  also  called  lemon-wood. 

1876  W.  N.  BLAIR  in  Trans.  N.  Zeal.  lust.  IX.  143.    1879 

LB.  ARMSTRONG  itiel.  XII.  329  (Morris)  The  tarata  or 
mon-wood,  a  most  beautiful  tree,  also  used  for  hedges. 

Taratantara  (taratse-ntara,  -tKnta-ra).  Also 
6  toratavmtara,  7  taratantarra,  tarratantara, 
tara-tantaro  (taratamara) ;  also,  6-7  taratantar, 
7-9  tarantara,  9  tarantarratara.  Cf.  TANTARA. 
[Echoic:  cf.  'L.tarata-nlara  (Ennius)  sound  of  the 
trumpet  (so  It.  taralanta'ra  in  Florio),  and  med.L. 
taralantarum  a  sieve  or  winnowing  machine 
(Cath.  Angl,  s.  v.  Tempse) ;  It.  taratanta-ro  a 
mill-clack  (Florio).] 

1.  A  word  imitating,  and  hence  denoting,  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet  or  bugle  (in  quot.  1620,  of  a 
drum).  Also  attrib. 

"553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  92  b,  Or  when  one  is  lustye  to  saye 
Taralauntara,  declaringe  therby  that  he  is  as  lustye,  as 
aTrumpette  isdelitefull.andstyrringe.  1557  GRIMALD  Death 
Zorans  in  TottcU's  Jl/isc.  (Arb.)  120  Now  clattering  arms.. 
Gan  passe  the  noyes  of  taraiantars  clang.  1620  T.  GRANGER 
Div.  Logike  66  The  Drum  soundeth  tavatantara.  1621 
BURTON  A>mt.  Mel.  11.  iii.  vn.  (1652)  354  Let  drums  beat  on, 
trumpets  sound  Taratantarra,  let  them  sack  cities.  1638 
RANDOLPH  Hey  for  Honesty  I.  ii,  I  would  have  blown  a 
Trumpet  Tarantara.  1660  Z.  CROFTON  Fastening  St.  Peter's 
Fellers  72  The  Tarratantara  murmur  of  the  Lincoln-shire 
and  York-shire  men  in  their  rebellious  holy  pilgrimage. 
1667  DENHAM  Direct.  Paint.  II.  vii,  To  raise  it,  we  must 
have  a  Naval  War,  As  if  'were  nothing  but  Tara-Tan-Tar. 
1698  VANBRUGK  Msop  n,  jEsop.  To  boot  and  saddle  again 
they  sound.  Rog.  Ta  ra  !  tan  tan  ta  ra  !  ra  ra  tan  ta  ra  ! 
1873  'OuiD\'Pascarrl  1. 121  Their  Tirolean  postilionsroused 
the  echoes.. with  a  tarantarratara  upon  their  tassellated 
bugles. 

f  2.  Jig.  High-flown,  loud,  extravagant,  or  pre 
tentious  talk.  Also  at/rib.  Obs. 

1599  Broughtons  Let.  ii.  n  Tocoyne  an  epistle. .with  such 
Taratantara  fictions  and  applauses.  1670  EACHARD  Cant. 
CY«-£X43Makingahigh  rantaboutashittle-cock.and  talking 
tara-tantaro  about  a  feather.  1674  R.  GODFREY  Inj.  I,  Al. 
Physic  29  [To]  please  himself  in  talking  Tara-tan-tara  about 
the  Philosophers  stone  and  Horizontal  Gold. 

Hence  Tarata'ntar,  Tarata  ntarize  [  =  med.L. 
taratantarizdre\  vbs.,intr.  to  sound,  ov  imitate  the 
sound  of,  a  trumpet ;  trans,  to  sound  with  a  loud 
noise  like  the  blare  of  a  trumpet. 

1656  BLOUNTc7/cJitt>fr.,  Tarantarize, . .  to  sound  a  trumpet, 
to  sing  or  sound  taralantara.  1840  G.  RAYMOND  in  Nevj 
Monthly  Mag.  LIX.  244  She  taratantared  a  dozen  bells. 

Taraxacin  (tane-ksasin).  Chem.  [f.  next  + 
-IN1.]  A  bitter  crystalline  substance  obtained 
from  the  juice  of  dandelion-root.  So  Taraxa'- 
cerin,  resin  of  taraxacum. 

1858  HOGG  Veg.  Kingd.  462  A  peculiar  crystallizable 
principle  was  discovered  in  the  juice  by  M.  Polex,  which 
he  called  taraxacin.  1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  671  The 
bitter  substance  of  the  root  [of  the  dandelion],  the  so-called 
taraxacin,  and  the  resin,  have  been  examined  by  Polex 
(Arch.  Pharm.  xix.  50).  1890  THORPE  Diet.  Applied  Chem. 
I.  646/1  From  that  part  of  the  coagulum  left  undissolved  by 
the  water  alcohol  extracts  taraxacerin  CsHigO  (Kromayer). 

II  Taraxacum  (taras'ksakz"m).  [med.L.  from 
Arabic,  ultimately  Persian.  The  Synonymia  Arabo- 
Latina  of  Gerard  of  Cremona  (died  1189)  has 
'  Tarasacon,  species  cichorei '.  This  appears  to  have 
been  a  corruption  or  misreading  of  the  Arabic 
name  (JjiJt-k-U  tarakhshaqoq  or  tarlthshaqoq, 
itself  according  to  the  Burhan-i-Kati  (native  Per 
sian  lexicon),  originally  an  arabicized  form  of  the 

Persian  e)j5vl.     Jj  tallth  chakok  '  bitter  herb '. 

Many  corrupt  forms  of  the  name  (due  chiefly  to  misread 
ing  of  unpointed  similar  consonants  in  a  foreign  word)  are 
given  by  Ibn  Baithar.  'The  reading  tarakhshaqSn,  with 
(J  for  (3,  appears  in  the  glossary  of  Ibn  al  Hashsha  on  the 
work  of  Razi '  (Devic  in  Littre  Supp.},  and  appears  to  be 
the  source  of  Gerarde's  tarasacon.\ 

a.  Hot.  Name  of  the  genus  of  Composite  plants 
(by  Linnaeus  included  in  Leontodori)  including  the 
dandelion  (T.  Dens-leonis,  T.  officinale,  or  Lean- 


TAR-BARREL. 

todon  Taraxacum),  b.  Pharm.  A  drug  prepared 
from  the  root  of  the  dandelion,  used  as  a  tonic  and 
in  liver  complaints. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  6),  Taraxacum  or  Taraxacon,  (Gr.) 
the  Herb  Dandelion,  or  Sow.Thistle.  1845  BUDD  pis. 
Liver  36  Some  principles  of  rhubarb  and  taraxacum  might 
pass  off  in  it  likewise.  1857  G.  UIRD  Urin.  Deposits  (ed.  5) 
436  Taraxacum,  a  popular  cholagogue,  owes  its  diuretic 
action.. to  a  similar  cause.  1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Therap. 
(1879)  425  Diuretic  properties  have  also  been  ascribed  to 
taraxacum. 

Tar-barrel  ,ta.Mibae;rel).  A  barrel  containing 
or  that  has  contained  tar  :  esp.  as  used  for  making 
a  bonfire ;  formerly  also  in  the  carrying  out  of  capital 
punishment  by  burning. 

£1450  B.  M.  Add.  MS.  10016  (Destr.  Jerus.  by  Vespasian) 
If.  24  With  bowes  schot  ana  with  arblast,  With  tarbarelle 
and  with  wilde  fyre.  1580  Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees)  120  Item 
paid  for  a  larbarrell  at  cronation  day,  vj  d.  1685  Land. 
Gas.  No.  2080/3  A  large  Bonfire  or  high  Piramid  of  Tar- 
barrels,  being  erected  in  the  said  Market  place.  1725 
RAMSAY  Gentle  Sfaph.  v.  i,  Till  in  a  fat  tar-barrel  Mause 
[a  witch]  be  burnt.  1850  CARLYLE  Latter-d.  Pampk.  i.  2  The 
European  populations  everywhere  bailed  the  omen ;  with 
shouting  and  rejoicing,  leading-articles  and  tar-barrels. 

tb.  Applied  opprobriously  to  a  person.  Cf. 
TAB-BOX  b.  Obs. 

1695  CONGREVE  Love  for  L.  in.  yii,  If  I  were  a  man,  you 
durst  not  talk  at  this  rate,,  .you  stinking  tar-barrel. 

Tarbet  (taubet).  Sc.  local.  Also  tarburt.  [ad. 
Gael,  tairbeart  peninsula,  isthmus.]  A  neck  of 
land,  an  isthmus ;  hence,  a  portage  between  two 
lochs  or  navigable  channels.  (Also,  a  proper 
name  of  villages,  etc.  so  situated.) 

1843  Statist.  Ace,  Scott.  VII.  136  A  narrow  isthmus  or 
tarburt  over  which  boats  were  drawn.  1875  W.  Mcli, WRAITH 
Guide  Wigtownshire  64  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  con 
formation  of  the  land  to  form  a  tarbet. 

Tarboggin,  -bogin,  var.  TOBOGGAN. 

II  Tarboosh.  (taibw'J ).  Also  8  tarpous,  9  tar- 
boush,  -bouch,  -bush.  [a.  Arabic  {j»$- i>  {arbiish  \ 
so  called  in  Egypt  (Freytag) ;  in  F.  tarbouch."]  A 
cap  of  cloth  or  felt  (almost  always  red)  with  a 
tassel  (usually  of  blue  silk)  attached  at  the  top, 
worn  by  Mohammedans  either  by  itself  or  as  part 
of  the  turban ;  ihefez  is  the  Turkish  form. 

1701  W.  J.  tr.  Bruyn's  lfoy.  Levant  xx.  91  This  Tarpous, 
which  serves  the  Women  as  a  sort  of  a  Head-dress,  is  a  large 
Cap  of  Six  or  eight  Quarters,  made  of  Cloth  of  Gold.  1839 
LANE  Arab.  Nts.  (1859)  I.  iv.  256  He  took  the  turban  with 
its  tarboosh,.. and  kept  them  himself.  Ibid.  288  twte,  The 
Tarboosh  is  a  woollen  skull-cap,  of  a  deep  blood-red  colour, 
having  a  tassel  of  dark  blue  silk  attached  to  the  crown.  It 
is  worn  by  most  Arabs  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes. 
1884  J.  COLBORNE  Hicks  Pasha  105  The  tarboosh,  or  fez — as 
it  is  called  in  Turkey — ..is  adopted  by  Mussulmans,  as  it 
allows  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Mahommedan  observance  in 
prayer  of  touching  the  earth  with  the  forehead.  1885  LADY 
BRASSKY  Trades  291  Turks  Islands  derive  their  name  from  a 
beautiful  scarlet  cactus,  in  shape  like  a  fez  or  tarbouch. 

Hence  Tar  boo  shed,  tar  bus  lied  (-birjt)  a. 
[-ED-J,  wearing  a  tarboosh. 

1873  LKLAND  Egypt.  Sketch-Bk.  viiL  106  Through  them 
tarbushed  or  turbaned  and  dark  men  peered  curiously  at  the 
strangers. 

Tar-box  (ta'ittyks).  A  box  formerly  used  by 
shepherds  to  hold  tar  as  a  salve  for  sheep. 

c  1410  ?  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  326  The  rewde  god  Pan . . 
Clad  in  russet  frese,  &  brecbed  lyke  a.  here,  With  a  gret 
tar  box  hangyng  by  hys  syde.  1513  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  4^1 
And  a  shepeherde  shoulde  not  go  without  his  dogge,  his 
shcpe  hoke,  a  payre  of  sheres,  and  his  terre  boxe.  i6oa 
intt  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  v.  ii.  2088  A  shepards  hooke, 
a  tarbox,  and  a  scrippe.  1658  OSBORN  Jos,  /,  Wks.  (1673) 
514  (bpight  of  his  Tarbox)  he  died  of  the  Scab. 

t  b.  Applied  contemptuously  to  a  person  :  = 
*  stinking  fellow '.  Obs. 

a  159*  GBKENE  Jos.  IV^  in.  i,  Such  as  rub  horses  do  good 
service  in  the  commonweal,  ergo,  tarbox,  master  courtier,  a 
horse-keeper  is  a  gentleman.  1687  SETTLE  Rtfl,  Dryden 
12  Tarbox  Muly  Lahas  is  not  the  tool  this  bout. 

Tar-brush  (taM,bn?J).  A  brush  used  for  smear 
ing  anything  with  tar.  Knight  of  the  tar-brush, 
allusively  applied  to  a  sailor  :  cf.  TAR  sb.  3. 

17x1  W.  SinVQLAia>5&jMv#!£Xtt&£.  135  Tarr  Brushes — 
2.  1865  KrNCSLEY  fffrrtv.v'i,  Do  any  of  you  knights  of  the 
tar  brush  know  whether  we  are  going  to  be  drowned  in 
Christian  waters  ? 

b.  fig.)  esp.  in  such  phrases  as  a  dash  or  touch 
of  the  tar-brush,  i.e.  of  negro  or  Indian  blood, 
showing  itself  in  the  complexion.  (In  first  quot. 
applied  to  a  negro.) 

In  quot.  1895  ttntcked  with  the  same  tar*brusk~* tarred 
with  the  same  brush ' :  see  TAR  ;'.1  c. 

1835-40  HALIBURTON  Clockm.  (1862)  179,  I  great  opinion 
of  you,  Pompey ;  I  make  a  man  of  you,  you  dam  old  tar 
brush.  1850  LANG  Ifantf.  India  50  The  mother  must  have 
been  very  fair,  if  she  were  a  native,  the  boy  ts  so  very 
slightly  touched  with  the  tar-brush.  1864  TREVF.LVAS 
Comfct.  MW/ofc(i866)  198  Brunette  !  I  should  rather  think 
she  is  !  There's  a  strong  touch  of  the  tar-brush  in  that 
quarter.  1895  Month  Aug.  547  On  this  occasion  all  alike 
were  touched  with  the  same  tar-brush. 

So  Ta*r-l> rmher,  one  who  uses  a  tar-brush ;  fg. 
one  who  '  blackens  '  a  reputation,  a  defamer. 

1884  Pall  MaltG.  5  June  5/1  Mr.  Brewer  was  neither  a 
whitcwasher  nor  a  tar-brusbcr  ;  he  had  very  few  fads. 

Tarcat,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  TARGET. 
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tTarcayB.  Obs. rare— '.  [a..OF.targuais (ijth- 
i6th  c.)  —  It.  turcasso,  med.L.  lurcasia,  med.Gr. 

Tapicdaiov,a.  Pers.  ^j^i  tarkash  quiver :  see  Devic 

in  Littre  Suppl.  s.  v.  Carquois.]     A  quiver. 

1490  CAXTON  Encydos  xv.  54  She  hndde  a  fayr  tarcays, 
couered  wy th  fyne  cloth  of  datnaske,  alle  fulle  of  arowei. 

Tarcel,  obs.  f.  TAUSEL,  TERCEL.  Tareelet, 
obs.  f.  TERCELET.  Tarche,  Tarchon,  obs.  ff. 
TARGE  sl>.1,  TARRAGON.  Tard,  obs.  f.  TARRED. 

t  Ta'rdance.  Obs.  [a.  obs.  F.  tardance  (1307 
in  Godef.),  f.  tarder  TARDE  v.  :  see  -ANCE.]  De 
laying,  delay.  Also  t  Ta-rdancy  (-ency). 

"595  Q-  EH'-  4  Levant  Co.  (1904)  53  Whose  [ambassador) 
playnly  excuseth  the  tardance  thereof  by  reason  thatt  his 
maysters  treasury.. is  exhausted.  1635  J.  HAYWARD  tr. 
'  Bwntti's  Jlanii/iti  Virg.  227  If  any  tardance  of  mine  bee 
the  occasion  of  your  Highnesse  sufferings.  1654  COKAINK 
Dianca.  iv.  ^40  Dorcone  arrived  just  upon  that  time  there, 
when  tardeiicy  could  not  but  be  perilous. 

t  Tarda'tion.  Ots.    [ad.  late  L.  tardatiSn-em, 

n.  of  action  f.  tardare  to  delay.  Cf.  OF.  tardation 
(I4th  c.  in  Godef.).]  The  action  of  delaying, 
delay;  slackening  of  speed,  retardation.  (In  quot. 
1601,  want  of  motion,  or  stagnation.) 

1500-20  DUNUAK  Poems  Ixxi.  35  Thy  tardatioun  caussis 
ws  to  think  lanjj.  1601  DOLMAN  La  Printline!,  Fr.  Acud. 
III.  lix.  271  Rauie-water  ..  doth  putrifie  through  tarda 
tion  and  slownes.  1634  PETTY  Disc.  Dttpl.  Proportion  113 
The  degrees  of  Tardation,  which  Bullets  make  in .  .their  way. 
1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Tardation, a  Loitering,  Lingering. 

t  Ta'rdative,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  tardat-,  ppl.  stem 
of  tardare  to  delay,  tarry  +  -IVE.]  Tending  to 
slacken  speed,  retarding. 

1665-6  Phit.  Trans.  I.  274  Whatever  effect  (accelerative 
or  tardative). 

t  Tarde,  a.  (adv.)  Obs.     [ad.  L.  tard-us  slow.] 

1.  Slow  :  =  TARDY  a.  i  a. 

1547  BOORDE  Brcv.  Health  §  321  If  naturally  a  mans 
memory  is  tarde  of  wyt  and  knowlege.  1624  HEYWOOD 
Gunaiit.  vn.  334  They  neither  speed,  Nor  doth  their  pace 
seeme  tarde. 

b.  Late:   =  TARDY  a.  i  b.  rare-". 
1613  R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alph.  (ed.  3),  Tarde,  late. 

2.  To  take  tarde,  to  overtake,  surprise;    =  'to 
take  tardy'  (TARDY  a.  2). 

1547    SALESBURY    ll'clsh  Diet.,  Data   ar  y  gajttfa,  take 

I    tarde.     1578  TIMME  Calnine  on  Gen.  iii.  n.  io_-  But  God 

j    shall  alvvayes  take  vs  tarde  in  the  sinne  of  Adam.     1584 

R.  SCOT  Discffl'.   Witchcr.  xv.  xxiii.  ^(1886)  369  They  were 

convicted, and.. almost  taken  tarde  with  the  deed  doing. 

B.  adv.  a.  Late.     b.  Slowly.     [F.  lard  adv.] 

'557  in  R'P-  Hist.  MSS.  Comm^  Var.  Celled.  IV.  223 
Forasmoche  as  Mr.  John  Hooper  [and  5  others] . .  came  into 
this  house  tarde,  after  nyne  of  the  clocke  this  day,  therefore 
they.. are  amerced  in  12</.  a  peece.  1597  A.  M.  tr.Gitillc- 
menu's  Fr.  Cliirnrg.  n/i  The  winter,  when  as  the  cor- 
ruptione  goeth  somwhat  tarder  or  sloer  forwards. 

t  Tarde,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  tarde-r  ( 1 2th  c.  in 
Godef.) :— L.  tardare.']  trans.  To  retard,  delay. 

1524  St.  Papers  Hen.  VI '1 '/,  VI.  364  The  said  Duke  and 
his  armye  was  so  tarded  and  retracted,  that  [etc.]. 

Tardency,  erron.  f.  TARDANCY  Obs. 
t  Tardida-tion.    Obs.    rare-1,      [irreg.    ?for 
tardation  or  iarditation."\   —  TARDATION. 

1647  HERHICK  Noble  Xutnb.,  Salutation  49  Avoid  all 
snares  Of  tardidation  in  the  Lords  Affaires. 

Tardie,  tardife,  obs.  forms  of  TARDY. 

Tardigrade  (ta'-idigr^d),  a.  (sb.}  [a.  F.  tardi 
grade  (a  1615  in  Godef.  Compl.},  or  ad.  L.  tardi- 
g rad-us  walking  slowly,  f.  L.  tardus  slow  +  -gradus 
stepping,  going.] 

1.  Walking  or  going  slowly  ;  slow-paced. 

l6«3  COCKERAM,  Tardigrade,  a  slow  goer.  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.,  Tardigrade,  that  goeth  slow,  or  hath  a  slow  pace. 
1851  MUNDY  Our  Antipodes  (1857)  185  The  Deborah  proved 
a  marine  hackney-coach  of  the  most  tardigrade  order.  1875 
W.  HOUGHTON  .V*.  Brit.  Insects  145  The  Mcloe.  .a  bloated, 
tardigrade,  wingless  beetle  upon  the  meadow. 

b.  fig.  Sluggish  in  thought  or  action,  unprogres- 
sive,  '  slow-going '. 

1883  Pall  Mall  G.  28  Dec.  4/2  Even  in  our  tardigrade 
West  Country  the  farmer  has  begun  to  discover, . .  that  he, 
too,  is  an  economical  power. 

2.  Zool.  a.  Belonging  to  the  sub-order  ( Tardi 
grada)  or  family  (Bradypodida?)  of  edentate  mam 
mals,  comprising  the  sloths. 

1799  CARLISLE  in  Phil.  Trans.  XC.  101  The  habits  of  life 
among  the  tardigrade  animals,  give  occasion  for  the  long 
continued  contraction  of  some  muscles  in  their  limbs.  1892 
W.  H.  HUDSON  Nattir.  La  Plata  xxii.  350  Tardigrade 
mammals  of  arboreal  habits. 

b.  Belonging  to  the  group  Tardigrada  of 
Arachnids,  comprising  the  minute  aquatic  animals 
called  water-bears  or  bear-animalcules. 

1847-9  Todfs  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  415/1  Doyerc  states  that 
he  has  found  zoospores  in  the  tardigrade  Infusoria.  1891 
<  cut.  Diet.  s.  v.,  Tardigrade  rotifers  [obs.],  the  Tardigrada 
A  rctisca  ;  bear  •animalcules. 

B.  so.  a.  An  edentate  mammal  of  the  sub-order 
Tardigrada  ;  a  sloth. 

1827  GRIFFITH  tr.  Citvicr's  Anim.  K.  III.  351  The 
lardigrades  will  form  the  first  class  [of  the  tdenlatal. . .  Their 
name  is  derived  from  their  excessive  slowness.  1835  KIRBY 
Hat.  \  lint.  Anim.  II.  xvii.  208  The  last  family. .in  the 
present  Order  j  Edentates]  is  very  well  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Tardifradtt. 


TAKDIVITY. 

b.  An  arachnid   of  the  group    Tardigrada  *t  a 

water-bear. 
1860  All  Year  Round  NTo,  43.  387  The  tardigrade*,  dwell 

in  the  same  localities  as  the  rotifers.     1878  DARWIN  in  Life 
i    ff  Lett,  III.  169  On  this  view,  a  Rotifer  or  Tardigrade  is 

adapted  to  its  humble  conditions  of  life  by  a  happy  acci- 
;    dent;  and  this  I  cannot  believe. 

Tardigradous  (tajdi-gradas),  a.    [f.  L.  tardi- 

•  grattus  +  -ous  :  see  prec.]   =  TARDIGRADE  a. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  m.  xxviii.  (ed.  3)  227  [The 
tiger]  is  but  a  slow  and  tardigradous  animal.  1848  JOHN- 
STON  In  Proc.  Bcrw.  Nat.  Club  1  1.  No.  6.  310  Mite  about  a 
line  in  length,,  .tardigradous.  1866  Pall  Mall  G.  17  Sept.  4 
Meanwhile  Dissent  does  not  wait  for  the  tardigradous  action 
of  superior  authorities. 

fTardi'loquent,  a.  Obs.  rare—0.  [f.  L.  tard-us 
slow  -f-  loqucnt-eni,  pr.  pple.  of  loqui  to  speak  :  cf. 
L.  tardiloquus.}  Speaking  slowly,  slow-speaking. 
So  f  Tardi'loquy  Obs.  rare—0. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Tardiloguie,  slow  speech.     1656  BLOUNT 
j    Glossogr'.,  Tardiloquent)  that  speaks  slowly,  or  draws  his 
speech  out  at  length. 

Tardily  (taudili;,  adv.     [f.  TARDY  a.  +  -LY  2.] 
|   In  a  tardy  manner,     a.   Slowly;  with  slow  move 
ment  or  progress. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  fVt  n.  iii.  26  For  those  that  could 
speake  low,  and  tardily,  Would  turne  their  owne  Perfection, 
to  Abuse.  1791  COWPER  Retired  Cat  67  The  night  rolled 
tardily  away.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  219  note,  I 


found  it  [cement]  to  set  very  tardily,  1871  MORLEY  Vol 
taire  (1886)  jo  The  great  tides  of  circumstance  ^well  so 
taidily,  that  whole  generations  wait  in  vain  for  the  full  flood 

;    on  which  the  race  is  borne  to  new  shores. 

b.  After    the    proper    or    expected    time  ;    after 

!    delay  ;  late,  lately.     C.  Sometimes  implying  (  not 
readily,  reluctantly'. 

1821  JOANNA  UAILLIE  Met.  Leg.,  Columbus  xlviii.  Four 
small  vessels--  yet  granted  tardily  For  such  high  service. 
1839  JAMKS  Louis  XIV^  IV.  198  Those  motives  were  some 
what  tardily  felt,  and  were,  .soon  forgotten.  1855  M  ACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  xxil.  IV.  744  Harcourt  ..  had  with  difficulty 

1    reconciled  his  conscience  to  the  oaths,  and  had  tardily  and 
unwillingly  signed  the  Association. 
Tardiness  (taMdines).     [f.  as  prcc.  -f-  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  tardy,    a.  Slowness  of  move 
ment  or  action. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  i.  i.  238  A  tardinesse  in  nature,  Which 
often  leaues  the  history  vnspoke  That  it  intends  to  do. 
1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  in  P  4  Something  of  the  tar 
diness  and  frigidity  of  age.  1802  PALKV  Nat.  Theol.  xvi. 
(1817)  138  The  tardiness  of  his  pace  seems  to  have  reference 
to  the  capacity  of  his  organs.  1863  KINCILAKE  Crimea  II. 
247  They,.  conformed  with  great  care  to  the  tardiness  of 
our  advance. 

b.  Delay  in  time  ;  lateness. 

*75»  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  200  p  6  The  tardiness  of  l>is 
return,  gave  me  reason  to  suspect  that  time  was  taken  to 
deliberate.  1781  COWPFR  Retirement  475  He  chides  the 
tardiness  of  every  post,  Pants  to  be  told  of  battles  won  or 
lost.  1825  J.  NEAL  Bro.  Jonathan  II.  201  Hence  the  tardi 
ness  of  our  information. 

t  TaTdious,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [irreg.  f.  TARDY 
a.  +  -ODS.]  =  TARDY  a. 

?t  1580  T.  HACKET  Treas*  Awtti/is  de  Gaule  159,  I  never 
shewed  my  selfe  to  be  tardious  nor  slouthfull. 

TaTditude.  rare—1,  [ad.  L.  tardititdo^  f.  tardus 
slow  :  see  -TUDE.]  =  next  ;  in  quot.  *  slowness  '  or 
unwillingness  to  do  something. 

1794  COLERIDGE  Lttt.^  to  Southey  (1895)  85  My  inconsis 
tencies  have  given  me  a  tarditude  and  reluctance  to  think 
ill  of  any  one. 

Tarditv  (ta'iditi).  Now  rare.  Also  5  -ee, 
6-7  -ie.  [a.  OF.  tarditt  (1420  in  Godef.),  earlier 
tardett,  ad.  L.  tarditas^  f.  tard-us  slow  :  sec  -ITY.] 

1.  Slowness  of  movement  or  action  :   =  TARDI 
NESS  a.     In  later  use,  a  technical  term  of  Physics, 
opp.  to  velocity. 

[c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  P  644  The  synne  that  men  clepen 
Tarditas,  as  whan  a  man  is  to  laterede  or  tariyng  er  he  wole 
turne  to  god.]  i  1450  MirourSaluacioitn^io  \Vightlayke 
delyvrenesse  with  outony  tarditee.  1586  H.  YOUNG  Gua  zzo  's 
Civ.  Cono.  iv.  178  b,  For  his  rude  simplichie  and  tarditie. 
1603  SIR  C.  HEYDON  Jud.  Astral,  xxiii.  514  (He]  confesseth 
velocitie,  and  tarditie,  in  the  Moone.  1656  S.  HOLLAND  Zara. 
(1719)  2  The  Champion  began  lotax  himself  of  tardily.  1714 
DKRHAM  A&tro-Theol.  vir.  v.  (1769)  180  The  tardily  of  the 
periodic  motion  in  their  respective  orbits.  1851  DE  MORGAN 
in  Graves  Life  Sir  Hf.  R.  Hamilton  (1889)  III.  553  In 
every  semicircle,  the  intension  of  the  breadth  [ordinate] 
begins  from  the  utmost  degree  of  verity,  and  terminates 
at  the  utmost  degree  of  tardily  in  the  middle  of  the  arc. 

2.  The  fact  of  being  late  ;  lateness. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffi:  33  [They]  furrowe  vp  the 
rugged  btine  and  sweepe  through  his  tumultuous  oous  [ooze] 
..rather  then  in  tendnng  their  alleagance  they  should  be 
benighted  with  tardily.  1601  Bp.  W,  BARLOW  Defence  41 
For  tarditie  and  suspence  of  the  assent,  may  arise  by  some 
obstacle  not  remooued.  1638  WOTTON  Let.  in  Reliq. 
(1651)  486,  1  beseech  you.  .not  to  conceive  by  the  tarditie  of 
my  Answer  unto  you,  any  faintnessc  in  the  acknowledg 
ment  of  your  favors. 

Tardive  (ta'jdiv),a.  [mod.  a.  F.  tardift-ive  : 
sec  TARDY.]  Characterized  by  lateness,  or  tend 
ing  to  appear  late  ;  of  late  appearance  or  develop 
ment.  So  fTardi'vity  [F.  tardivet4*\t  lateness 
of  development  or  maturity.  Obs.  rare. 

1715  Bra4l*ys  Fam.  Diet.,  Tardivity,  a  Term,  says  Mon 
sieur  Chomel,  which  may  and  ought  to  be  made  use  of, 
tho'  at  present  obsolete^  when  such  a  Fruit  is  mention  'd  on 
the  account  of  its  becoming  late  ripe.  1905  H.  D.  ROLLESTON 
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TAHDLE. 

Bh.  Liver  320  A  case  of  tardive  hereditary  syphilis  with 
stricture  of  the  hepatic  duct. 

Tardle  (ta'jd'l).  dial.  A  tangled  mass,  a  tangle. 
Cf.  tardle  vb.  to  entangle  (Dorset)  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 
1898  T.  HARDY  Wessex  Poems  204  While  her  great  gallied 
eyes,   through  her  hair  hanging  loose  Sheened  as  stars 
through  a  tardle  of  trees. 

Tardy  (taudi),  a.  (adv.}  Forms  :  a.  5  tar- 
dyve,  6  tardife.  ft.  6  tardye,  -dee,  6-7  tardie, 
(7  tar'de),  6-  tardy,  [a.  F.  tardif,  -ive  (i 2th  c.  in 
Littre)  =  Sp.  tardio,  It.  tardivo :— pop.L,  type 
*iardivus,  f.  tardus  slow :  see  -IVE.  In  the  0 
forms  the  ending  -ive  is  reduced  to  -ie,  -ye,  -y : 
see  -IVE,  par.  3.] 

1.  Slow  :  in  various  senses,  a.  Slow  in  motion, 
action,  or  occurrence ;  making  little  progress  in  a 
comparatively  long  time ;  of  slow  nature,  sluggish, 
a.  1483  CAXTON  Cold.  Leg.  23  b/2  We  ought  to  gyue 
thankynges  to  the  dyuyne  dyspensacion,  for  the  tardyue 
creaunce  of  holy  faders  to  us  necessarye.  ?  c  1580  T.  HACKET 
Treas.  Amadis  de  Gaule  155  Trusting  that. .ye  wil  not  be 
tardife  in  so  good  a  worke.  1600  F.  WALKER  tr.  Sp.  Man- 
dc-cillc  59  The  chollerick  man  is  commonly  hasty  and  heede- 
lesse.  and  the  flegmatick  more  slowe  and  tardife. 

/5.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  n.  i.  44  Say,  is  your  tardie 
master  now  at  hand?  1594  —  Rich.  Ill,  ll.  i.  89  Some 
tardie  Cripple  bare  the  Countermand.  1713  YOUNG  Last 
Day  ill.  176,  I  faint,  my  tardy  blood  forgets  to  flow.  1751 
JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  169  P  i  Thus  the  firmest  timber  is 
of  tardy  growth.  1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  (X  Neighb. 
xxviii,  To  watch  the  gradual  and  tardy  awakening  of  the 
intellect. 

b.  Not  acting,  coming,  or  happening  until  after 
the  proper,  expected ,  or  desired  time  ;  late,  behind 
hand  ;  delaying,  or  delayed ;  dilatory ;  sometimes, 
delaying  through  unwillingness,  reluctant,  '  slow ' 
(to  some  action,  or  to  do  something). 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  853  On  the  ground  Outstretcht  he 
lay,,  .oft  Curs'd  his  Creation,  Death  as  oft  accus'd  Of  tardie 
execution.  1742  WEST  Let.  in  Gray's  Poems  (1775)  '47  O 
join  with  mine  thy  tuneful  lay,  And  invocate  the  tardy  May. 
1749  JOHNSON  Van.  Hum.  Wishes  160  See  nations  slowly 
\viso,  and  meanly  just,  To  buried  merit  raise  the  tardy  bust. 
a  1822  SHELLEY  Clias.  I,  n.  355  Oh  be  our  feet  still  tardy  to 
shed  blood.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  191  Then,  at 
length,  tardy  justice  was  done  to  the  memory  of  Oliver. 
1908  Bettv.  Trent  <y  Ancholme  47  When  a  girl  used  to  think 
her  admirer  rather  tardy  in  asking  for  the  wedding-day. 

1 2.  Phr.  To  take  (also  rarely  catch,  find}  a 
person  tardy :  to  overtake  (?  orig.  on  account  of 
slowness  of  advance) ;  to  surprise ;  to  come  upon 
unprepared  or  unawares  ;  hence,  to  detect, '  catch ' 
in  a  crime,  fault,  error,  etc. :  often  merely  synony 
mous  with  TAKE  v.  8.  Obs. 

1530  PALSGR.  5S4/r  s.v.  Forage,  As  we  went  a  foragynge  the 
laste  daye,  we  were  almoste  taken  tardy  of  a  bande  of  horse 
men.  1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  253  He  tooke  her  tardie 
with  a  plaine  lye.  1579  FULKE  Re/at.  Rastel  725,  I  haue 
taken  him  tardye  alreadie  in  falsifying  the  scripture.  1594 
SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  iv.  i.  52  Be  not  ta'ne  tardie  by  vmvlse 
delay.  1601  DENT  Pathw.  Heaven  355  So  shall  the  comming 
of  the  sonne  of  man  to  iudgement,  take  the  world  tardy  and 
unprepared.  1620  ROWLANDS  Night  Raven  16  A  Drunkard, 
(whom  the  cup  did  tardy  catch).  1640  BRATHWAIT  Boulsler 
Lect.  94  Who,  being  found  tardy,  said  he  was  troubled  with 
a  Spirit.  1677  Conn.  Col.  Rec.  (1852)  II.  499  Pawbequenuck 
.  .being  found  tardy  of  inticeing  the  surrenderers  to  depart 
from  the  English  ..  was  sent  to  prison.  1690  C.  NESSE 
O.  17  N.  Test.  I.  306  To  sing  morning  hymns.. from  which 
exercise  this  angel  must  not  be  taken  tardy,  much  less  be 
absent. 

fb.  ellipt.  for  'taken  tardy':  Detected  in  a 
fault,  caught  tripping.  Obs. 

1591  R.  TURNBULL  Exp.  Jos.  150  b,  Adulterie,  a  grieuous 
euill,  . .  yet  David  (the  man  of  God)  was  tardie  therein. 
a  1643  J'  SHUTE  Judgement  f,  Mercy  (1645)  118  Montanus, 
in  whose  heresie  Tertullian  (though  else  a  good  man)  was 
tardie.  1705  tr.  Bosnian 's  Guinea  358  A  Negroe,  who  had 
been  tardy  with  one  of  the  King's  Wives.  17^06  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  6),  Tardy, . .  also  guilty,  found  tripping,  or  in  a  Fault. 

3.  quasi-aA).    Behind  time,   late.     Phr.  to  come 
tardy  off,  to  fall  short,  to  be  done  or  carried  out 
inadequately  (obs.  or  arch. :  cf.  COME  v.  61  i). 

1586  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  n.  xiii.  (1589)  54  When  Troy  was 
ouer  stoute, . .  and  tardie  Tookt  aboute.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  <y 

g\il.  u.  vi.  15  Too  swift  arriues  as  tardie  as  too  slow.  1718 
ICKKS  &  NELSON  7.  Kcttle-Mell  I.  vi.  23  He  never  .. 
incurred  the  least  Censure,  as  by  Neglect  of ..  Prayers,  or 
coming  Tardy  to  them,  a  1836  LEVERETT  Lexicon  Lat.. 
Eng:  Pref.,  In  such  a  case,  the  work  b  belter  overdone  than 
come  tardy  off. 

4.  Comb.,  as  tardy-gaited,  -moving,  -rising  adjs. 
1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  iv.  Prol.  20  The  confident  and  ouer. 


lustie  French,  Doe.. chide  the  creepple-tardy-gated  Night, 

1719  Vo 
Shade  1 


Who.  .doth  limpe  So  tediously  away.  1719  YOUNG  Busiris 
63  How  like  the  dyal's  tardy  moving  Shade  1  1757  DYER 
Fleece  i.  Poems  (1761)  82  Thither  crowds  Each  greedy 
wretch  for  tardy-rising  wealth,  Which  comes  too  late. 

t  Tardy,  v.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  adj.]  trans.  To 
make  tardy;  to  delay,  retard,  keep  back. 

x6n  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  in.  ii.  163  Which  had  been  done, 
But  that  the  good  mind  of  Camillo  tardied  My  swift  com 
mand.  1623  tr.  Pavings  Theat.  Hon.  vl.  ix.  153  So  much 
tardied  and  neglected  by  the  miserable  estate  and  condition 
of  France. 

Tare  (te»j),  sl>.*  Forms:  4-  tare,//.  4  taren, 
4-5  taris,  5-  tares  ;  also  5  thare,  6  taar(e,  terre, 
ter(e,  9  dial,  tar,  tor.  [A  word  of  obscure 
origin  and  history:  known  first  c  1330  in  sense  I, 
also  c  1400  in  wiilde  tare,  a  vetch  of  some  kind, 
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and  in  the  later  Wycliffite  N.Test.,  1388,  used  to 
render  Gr.  L.  zizania.  For  the  form  Kluge  com 
pares  ODu.  "taruwe,  MDu.  teraie,  iarwe,  a  name 
of  wheat,  cogn.  with  Lith.  dirva  a  wheat-field. 
But  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  offered 
of  the  transference  of  sense.] 

1.  The  seed  of  a  vetch :  usually  in  reference  to  its 
small  size.     (Probably  familiar  in  early  times,  as 
too  frequently  present  in  seed-corn.) 

£1330  Arth.  fi  Mcrl.  (Kolbing)  7354  pei  our  folk  tohewen 
waren  To  smale  morsels,  so  beb  taren.  1530  PALSGR.  279/1 
Taare  a  corne  lyke  a  pease,  lupins.  ISSS  EDEN  Decades  g 
Many  of  them  [grains  of  gold]  . .  were  as  bygge  as  tares 
or  fytchis.  1576  BAKER  Jewell  o/ Health  185  Take  of  this 
masse  vnto  the  quantity  of  three  Tares.  1637  R-  LIGON 
Barbadoesb^  Thisvermine  will  get.,  under  the  nayl  of  your 
Toes,  and  there  make  a  habitation,  .as  bigge  as  a  small 
Tare.  1808  Mfd.  Jrnl.  XIX.  287  A  globule,  about  the 
size  of  a  small  tare,  being  thrown  on  paper  moistened.  1876 
BHISTOWE  The.  *i  Pract.  Med.  (1878)  669  The  follicles 
enlarge  to  the  size  of  a  tare  or  pea. 

t  b.  Taken  as  a  type  of  a  very  small  particle ; 
a  whit,  a  jot,  an  atom.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Reeve's  T.  80  But  ther  of  sette  the  Millere 
nat  a  tare. 

2.  A  name  given  to  some  species  of  vetch  :  a. 
in  early  times,  esp.  to  those  occurring  as  weeds  in 
corn-fields.     (Lyte,   1578,  uses   it   only  of  these, 
applying 'vetch' or  'fitch' to  Vicia  saliva  (sense  b); 
with  Gerarde,  Ray,  and  later  writers,  '  tare '  and 
'  vetch '  become  synonymous.) 

Still  entering  into  the  names  of  the  '  Hairy  or  Rough- 
podded  Tare  ,  Vicia  hirsuta  (ErrtttH  liirsntutn),  and 
'  Smooth  Tare  ',  V,  tctrasperma  (E.  tetrasfermum},  corn 
field  weeds:  see  also  STRANGLE-jarr,  TINE-/<I«.  In  quots. 
I573"7Si  applied  (after  Dodoens)  to  Lathyrjts  Aphaca,  now 
a  rare  *  colonist*  in  English  corn-fields,  but  perhaps  then 
more  common,  being  imported  with  dirty  seed-wheat. 
Formerly  also  applied  vaguely  to  other  plants  of  these  and 
allied  genera,  or  to  weeds  resembling  them  in  their  habit. 

c  1400  Lan/ranc's  Cimrf.  88  Orabum  bat  is  wiilde  tare. 
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diuers  maner  of  wedes,  as  thistyls,  kedlokes,  dockes, .  .dog- 
fenell.mathes,  ter,  and  dyuers  other  small  wedes.  Ibid.,  Terre 
is  the  worste  wede, ..and  groweth  mooste  in  rye,  and  it 
groweth  lyke  fytches,  but  it  is  moche  smaller,  and  it  wyll 
groive  as  hyghe  as  the  corne,  and  with  the  weyght  therofjit 
pulleth  the  corne  flatte  to  the  erth,  and  freteth  the  eares 
away.  1573-80  BAKET/^/P.  T  63  Tares  which  commonlie 
growe  amongst  corne,  are  temperate  in  heat,  aphaca.  1578 
LYTE  Dodoens  w.  xxviii.  485  The  Tare  groweth  in  feeldes,  & 
is  found  growing  in  thisCountrie,in  fertil  groundes  amongst 
wheat  &  Rye.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  i.  in.  Furies 
166  Cockle,  wilde  Oats,  rough  Burs,  Corn-cumbring  Tares. 

b.  Now,  in  general  agricultural  use,  applied  to 
the  cultivated  vetch,  Vicia  sativa.grovtn  (often  with 
oats,  etc.)  as  fodder.  In  a  collective  sense,  or  as  name 
of  a  crop,  used  in  plural 'form  (cf.  oats,  in  like  use). 

1482  Cely  Papers  (Camden)  109  Yowre  yonge  horsse.. 
wull  ete  noo  mete  yett  but  grasse  and  grene  tarys.  1530 
PALSGR.  278/2  Taarsakynd  of  coin, dragee.  (See  DREDGE.] 
1552  HULOET,  Tares  or  vetches,  a  kinde  of  pulse  or  grayne, 
eruila,  eruum,  orobum,  i.  1577  HARRISON  England  ll.  vi. 
(1877)  I.  153  Horssecorne,  I  meane,  beanes,  peasen,  otes, 
tares,  and  lintels.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Gcorg.  I.  no  Where 
Vetches,  Pulse,  and  Tares  havestood.  1760  R.  BROWN  Compl. 
Farmer  u.  87  Tares  are  of  as  great  advantage  to  land  as 
other  pulses  are.  1801  MASON  Suppl.  to  Johnson,  Tare-,  a 
name  frequently  given  to  the  common  vetch.  1846  J.  BAXTER 
Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  312  Tares  will  do  well  on 
any  rich  or  good  soil.  1887  BOWEN  Virg.  Eclogue  in.  ico 
Lean  my  bull,  though  he  feeds  on  the  richest  tares. 

3.  //.  Used  in  the  later  Wycliffite  (or  Purvey) 
version  of  the  N.T.  {Matt.  xiii.  25),  also  in  some 
MSS.  of  the  earlier  text,  and  thence  in  Tindale's 
and  subsequent  i6-i7th  c.  versions,  to  render  L. 
zizania  (Vulg.),  Gr.  fifdVm,  as  name  of  an  injurious 
weed  among  corn,  which  in  the  first  Wyclif  version 
had  been  rendered  •  dernel  or  cokil',  the  latter 
going  back  in  translations  and  quotations  to  Old 
English,  the  former  to  Early  ME. :  see  DARNEL, 
COCKLE.  Obs.  exc.  as  a  biblical  use,  nncl  as  in  b. 

Evidently  Purvey  and  his  co-revisers  adopted  tares  as  in 
their  opinion  more  intelligible  than  the  earlier  '  dernel '  or 
'  cokil '.  Probably  they  thought  of  Vicia  hirsuta  the 
Strangle-tare,  or  other  species  of  wild  vetch,  as  familiar 
noxious  weeds  in  English  cornfields. 

1388  WYCLIF  Malt.  xiii.  25  Whanne  men  slepten,  his 
enemy  cam,  and  sewe  aboue  taris  [1382  dernel ;  gloss  or 
cokil]  in  the  myddil  of  whete.  1536  TINDALE  ibid.,  Whyll 
men  slepte  ther  cam  his  foo  and  sowed  tares  amonge  the 
wheate.  1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  ill.  i.  §  9  His  Church  he 
compareth  unto  a  field,  where  tares  manifestly  known  and 
seen  by  all  men  do  grow  intermingled  with  good  corn. 
1611  BIBLE  Matt.  xiii.  36  Declare  vnto  vs  the  parable  of  the 
tares  [1388  WYCLIF  taris,  TINDALE  tares]  of  the  field,  a  1674 
CLARENDON  Surv.  Leviathan  (1676)  307  These  are  the  men 
who.  .watched  the  tares,  .and  pulled  them  up. 
b.  Hence  in  allusive  artd  fig.  uses. 

a  1711  KEN  Direct.  Prayers  Wks.  (1838)  354  The  tares  of 
sedition  have  been  industriously  sown  among  you.  1806 
JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  64  They  will  not  suffer  friend 
or  foe  to  sow  tares  among  us.  1816  SOUTHEY  Lay  Laureate 
Ixvii,  The  heart  of  man  is  rich  in  ail  good  seeds ;  Neglected, 
it  is  choak'd  with  tares  and  noxious  weeds.  1818  BYRON  Ch. 
f/ar.  iv.  cxx,  Weeds  of  dark  luxuriance,  tares  of  haste, 
Rank  at  the  core,  though  tempting  to  the  eyes.  1878 
STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  III.  xxi.  615  In  the  new  world,  as  in 
the  old,  the  tares  ace  mingled  with  the  wheat. 


TAKE. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  tare  hay,  seed,  verdage ; 
tare-grass  (dial,  tar-grass),  some  species  of  wild 
tare  or  vetch  ('  Vicia  hirsuta  or  perh.  V.  Cracca ', 
Britten  &  Holland) ;  tare-thistle,  ?  the  sow-thistle 
(Sottfhus  arvensis),  a  prickly  plant  growing  as  a 
weed  in  corn;  tare-sown  a.,  sown  with  tares 
(sense  3) ;  tare-vetch  (-fitch,  tarvetch,  -fitch), 
name  for  Vicia  hirsuta  and  other  wild  or  weedy 
species  of  vetch  and  allied  plants. 

1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  204  The  wild  Vetch,  here  call'd 
*Tar-grass.  1604  W.  WESTMACOTT  Script.  Herb.  192  These 
wild  sorts  [of  Tares]  are  called  by  some  Tar-grass.  1763 
Museum  Rust.  (ed.  2)  I.  225,  I  had  last  summer  a  crop  of 
"tare-hay  that  was  astonishing.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  iv. 
xxviii.  486  The  "Tare  seede  is  of  a  restringent  vertue  like 
ye  Lentil.  1797  T.  PARK  Sonn.  no  The  "tare.sown  plains  of 
age  we  feebly  reap.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.Supp.s.  v.  Rabbit, 
The  general  cure  is  the  keeping  them  low,  and  giving  them 
the  prickly  herb,  called  "tare-thistle,  to  eat.  1778  [W.  MAR 
SHALL)  Minutes  Agric.,  Digest  44  Horses  require  very  little 
corn  when  they  are  on  a  *tare-verdage.  1530  PALSGR.  279/1 
•Tarefytche  a  corne,  lupyn.  1813  T.  DAVIS  Agric.  Wilts 
Gloss.,  Tare-vetch,  withwind,  the  red  and  white  striped  con 
volvulus,  these  two  plants  are  the  plague  of  a  weak  wheat- 
crop  in  the  sand-lands.  1886  BRITTKN  &  HOLLAND  Eng. 
Ptant-n,  Tar-fitch..,  Vicia  hirsuta.— Salop.  Blue  Tar. 
fitch,  Vicia  Cracca.— Cheshire.  Yellow  Tar-fitch,  Lathy, 
rus  pratensis.—Chesh. . .  Tar  Vetch  (or  Tar-Vatch),  Vicia 
hirsuta. — Dorset, 

Tare  (te«),  sb?  [a.  F.  tare  (isth  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.)  waste  or  deterioration  in  goods,  deficiency, 
imperfection,  also  as  in  Eng.,  —  med.L.,  It.,  Pr., 
Sp.,  Pg.  tara,  OSp.  atara  (Littre'),  ad.  Arab. 
4».L>  tarhah  that  which  is  thrown  away,  f.  —ja 

taraha  to  reject.] 

The  weight  of  the  wrapping,  receptacle,  or 
conveyance  containing  goods,  which  is  deducted 
from  the  gross  in  order  to  ascertain  the  net  weight ; 
hence,  a  deduction  made  from  the  gross  weight  to 
allow  for  this ;  also,  the  weight  of  a  motor  vehicle 
without  its  fuel  and  other  equipment. 

1486  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  K//d8o6)  13,  ij  barrelles  Gonne- 
powdre  conteyning  in  weight  besides  the  tare  u  iij  Ibs. 
Ibid.  14  A  barrell  of  gonnepoudre  weying  trje  tare  abated 
cclb.  1598  FLORIO,  Tarn,  the  tare,  waste  or  garbish 
of  any  marchandise  or  ware.  1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  274 
Note  y*  in  Ormuz  they  abate  tare  of  all  sorts  of  com 
modities.  1617  SIR  D.  CARLETON  in  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.)  I.  190  The  reducing  the  matter  of  Tare  to 
the  same  terms  as  it  was.  1670  BLOUNT  Law  Diet., 
Tare  and  Tret,  the  first  is  the  weight  of  Box,  Straw, 
Cloaths,  &c.  wherein  Goods  are  packed.  The  other  is 
[etc.].  1674  JEAKE  Arith.  (1696)  639  If  132  Ib.  abate 
12  Ib.  for  Tare,  then  i  C.  shall  be  but  120  Ib.  1812  J.  SMYTH 
Pract.  of  Customs  (1821)  n  The  Tares  on  several  sorts  of 
Goods  were  ascertained  by  the  Farmers  of  his  Majesty's 
Customs,  in  the  year  1667,  a  Table  whereof  was  then  pub. 
lished  by  their  order.  1882  Mechanical  World  4  Mar. 
137/1  The  method  of  weighing  is  to  ascertain  the  weight 
of  load  and  truck  combined,  and  then  deduct  the  tare  of 
the  latter  from  the  total.  1892  Labour  Commission  Gloss. , 
The  tare  of  the  tub  is  the  weight  of  the  empty  tub  or 
hutch  used  in  conveying  the  coals.  1903  Motor.  Ann.  64 
A  steam  lorry,  which  will  carry  any  weight  up  to  seven 
tons,  and  has  a  tare  of  scarcely  three  tons. 

attrib.  1900  Engineering  Mag.  XIX.  738  Dependent., 
upon  the  total  useful  load  it  is  possible  to  carry  on  a  vehicle 
of  a  given  tare  weight.  1901  Westm.  Caz.  16  Nov.  2/1  It 
is  difficult  to  see  why  in  the  case  of  motors  there  should  be 
a  tare-limit  of  three  tons. 

b.  Ckeni,  The  weight  of  a  vessel  in  which  a 
substance  is  weighed,  or  of  another  vessel  equal  to 
it,  deducted  in  ascertaining  the  weight  of  the  sub 
stance. 

1888  Anier.  Chem.  Jrnl.  X.  319  The  difference  between 
the  weights  of  the  crucibles  plus  the  oxide  and  those  of 
their  tares  was  then  determined. 

o.  Jig.  (Cf.  F.  tare  defect,  vice,  blemish.) 

1630  LENNARD  tr.  Charron's  Wisd.  i.  xiv.  §  17  The  Spirit 
hath  its  maladies,  defects,  tares  or  refuse.  1896  VERN.  LEE 
in  Contemp.  Rev.  June  822  Is  there  not  in  this  case  a  tare— 
a  diminution  of  aesthetic  value  to  our  detriment? 

d.  Tare  and  tret :  the  two  ordinary  deductions 
in  calculating  the  net  weight  of  goods  to  be  sold 
by  retail :  see  TRET  ;  also,  the  rule  in  arithmetic  by 
which  these  are  calculated. 

1670  [see  above].  1692  COLES,  Tare  and  tret,  (allowance 
for)  the  weight  of  box,  bag,  &c.  and  waste  on  emptying,  &c. 
1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  46  r  i  He  gave  diurnal  Audiences 
concerning  Commerce,  Politicks,  Tare  and  Tret,  Usury. 
1844  DICKENS  Mart,  Chuz.  xix,  We  learnt  Tare  and  Tret 
together,  at  school. 

fig.  1:1838  DF.  QUINCEY  Pope  Wks.  1863  XV.  121  The 
allowance  for  tare  and  tret  as  a  discount  in  favour  of  Pope. 

e.  Comb,  f  tare-master  =  TAKER.  Obs. 

1625  Laws  Stannaries  xi.  (1808)  2r  The  poiser,  the  tare- 
master  and  their  deputies,  ought  to  be  sworn  in  the  stannary- 
court. 

Tare  (te^j),  v.  [f.  TARE  sb.l]  trans.  To  ascer 
tain,  allow  for,  or  indicate  the  tare  of. 

1812  I.  SMYTH  Pract.  o/  Customs  (1821)  168  Two  Jars 
tared  three  pounds  each.  Ibid.  247  It  is  the  practice  at  the 
West  India  Docks  to  make  a  memorandum  of  the  packages 
which  are  tared,  on  the  back  of  the  blue  book.  1880  LOMAS 
Alkali  Trade  246  It  is  usual  not  to  tare  the  casks  at  all, 
but  to  invoice  the  gross  weight  as  soda.  1890  PallMallG. 
29  Sept.  8/2  The  Custom  House  authorities  have  given 
notice  that  on  and  after  October  r  their  officers  will  have 
instructions  to  weigh  and  tare  packages  of  tea  to  the  half- 
pound  instead  of  to  the  pound,  as  heretofore. 
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Hence  Tared///,  a.,  of  which  the  tare  or  weight 
when  empty  has  been  ascertained. 

1854  J.  SCOFFERN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.,  Client.  333  Being 
collected  on  a  tared  filter,  its  weight  may  be  estimated. 
18..  U.S.  Dispensatory  575  (Cent.  Diet.)  The  neck  of  a 
bottle,  .marked  for  the  quantity  of  liquid  to  be  percolated, 
.  .or  of  a  tared  bottle,  if  the  percolate  is  to  be  weighed. 

Tare,  obs.,  arch.,  and  dial,  f.  and  pa.  t.  of  TEAR 
».!;  var.  TEAK  sb.  fine  flax  ;  var.  TEHB,  Himalayan 
goat ;  obs.  f.  THERE  :  see  T  8. 

Taree :  see  TODDV. 

Tarentine  (tse-rcntain),  a.  (sl>.)  [ad.  L. 
Tarenttn-us  of  Tnrentum.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Tarcntum.  f  Tarentine  spider,  the  Tarantula, 
fb.  sb.  Name  of  some  herb. 

c  1440  Paliad.  on  Hiisb.  n.  372  And  yf  thou  wolt  ha 
nums Tarentyne.  1668  Phil.  Trans.  IlJ.66oThe  structure 
of  the  body  of  this  Tarentin  Spider.  1698  FRYKR  Ace. 
E.  India  «y  P.  no  Herbs  for  Salading  are  Purslain,  Sorrel, 
I.<- it  i'.  e,  Parsley,  Tarentine,  Mint,  and  Sog,  a  sort  of  Spinach. 

Tarentism,  variant  of  TARANTISM. 

II  Tarentola  (tare-ntola).  [It. :  see  TARAN 
TULA.]  A  harmless  lizard,  Tarentola  (PlalyJacty- 
lus)  mauritanica,  the  Moorish  Gecko,  found  in 
southern  Europe  and  northern  Africa.  Also  the 
genus  to  which  this  belongs.  So  Tarente. 

(1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  104/2  Those  lizards  which  the 
Ii.ilians  called  Tarentola.}  1883  in  List  Anint.  Zool.  Soc. 
(1806)  577. 

Tarentola,  -tula,  obs.  ff.  TARANTULA. 

tTa-rer.  06s.  [f.  TARE  sb.*  +  -ER'.]  An 
assay-officer  of  the  stannaries,  who  ascertained  the 
amount  of  dross  or  foreign  matter  in  the  tin. 

i6»S  Laws  Stannaries  ix.  (1808)  20  Ifthe  tin  be  not  found 
faulty  to  the  value  assessed  by  the  tarer  (etc.].  Ibid,  x,  If 
any  man . .  hide  worse  matter  than  tin  within  his . .  blocks  of 
tin,  which  the  tarer  by  his  outward  essay  with  his  chizel 
cannot  come  at. 

tTare-tte.  Obs.  rare.  Also4ta-rrit.  [a.  OF. 
*tarete,  —  taride  (i3th  c.  in  Godef.),  =*  med.L. 
tarida,  tareta  '  navis  onerarise  species,  eadem  quae 
Tartana  vochata,  ut  quidam  volunt*  (Du  Gauge), 
a.  Arab.  SJJ.L  tandak  *  actuaria  navis';  cf.  med. 
Gr,  rapiSos  =  8p6p<w  (ibid,).]  A  kind  of  ship  of 
burden  or  merchant  vessel  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Cf. 
TARTAN  sb.% 

a  1351  MINOT  Poems  iii.  80  Eight  and  forty  galays  and 
mo,  And  with  them  als  war  tarettes  two.  [1354  in  Rymer 
Ftxdera  (1825)  III.  i.  274/1  Sciatis  cnaod  suscepimus  in  pro- 
tectionem.  .tres  taritas,  diversis  boms  &  mercimoniis  carca- 
tas,  qua:  juxta  insulas  nostras  . .  jacent  ancorata-.]  1362 
Ibid.  (1830)  III.  H.  641  Qusedam  magna  navis,  vocata  Tar. 
rit,  et  tres  aliae  grossae  naves. 

t  Tarf,  sb.  Obs.  [A  deriv.  of  TIRVE  v.  to  turn : 
cf.  TUBF  sb.-]  The  turn  or  facing  of  a  cap. 

1545  Rales  of  Customs  Aviij,  Cappes  with  syngle  tarfs 
the  dossen  xiii.  s.  mid.  1555  WATREMAN  Fardle  ofFacions 
n.  xi.  245  Then  aftrewarde  are  thei  [Janizarie]  chosen  into 
souldie,  and  haue  giuen  them.. a  white  cappe,  with  a  tarfe 
tourned  vpwarde. 

Hence  t  Ta  rfed  a.,  having  a  tarf.  See  also  TURFED. 

1545  Kates  of  Customs  A  viij,  Cappes  double  tarfed  S 
necked,  and  all  other  of  frenche  makyng. 

II  Tarfa  (taria-).    Also  tarfah.     [a.  Arab.   \s)o 

tarfa.~\     The  tamarisk,    Tamarix  gallica,  which 
exudes  a  gum  called  manna.     Also  attrib. 

1858  lioNAR  ffymns  Faith  A  Hope  216  Creeping  through 
the  wiry  boughs  Of  these  tarfas.  1859  MARTIN  tr.  Kurtz's 
Hist.  OldCovt.  III.  31  The  manna  produced  on  the  tarfah 
shrub  is  caused  by  the  prick  of  an  insect.  1870  JAS.  HAMIL 
TON  Moses  xiii.  216  Jehovah  did  not  ignore  the  few  drops 
which  already  trickled  from  the  tarfah-trees. 

Targat^e,  -gatt,  obs.  forms  of  TAB.GET. 

Targe  (taad^),  J//.1  Now  arch,  and  poet. 
Forms :  3-  targe ;  also  4  tarche,  5  taarge,  6 
terge,  Sc.  6-  tairge.  [In  late  OE.  large  fem.,  targa 
in  asc. ,  M  E.  targe,  =  OF.  targe  ( 1 1  th  c.  in  Rolanif) 
«=  It.  targa,  Pr.  largua,  ad.  ON.  targa  fem.  (c  950 
in  Vigf.),  shield,  cogn.  with  OHG.  zarga  fem., 
'  edging,  border '.  OE.  large  fem.,  targa  masc. 
were  prob.  from  ON. ;  ME.  targe  from  OF. ; 
the  Pr.  and  Sp.  tarja,'M.HG.t(irtscAe,e!a\ymod.D\i. 
tartsche,  targie,  also  from  French.  (The  OCat. 
darga,  Sp.  and  Pg.  adarga,  appear  to  be  from  Arab. 
UjjJI  al-darqah  the  shield  of  leather  and  wood.)] 

1.  A  shield  ;  spec,  a  light  shield  or  buckler,  borne 
instead  of  the  heavy  shield,  esp.  by  footmen  and 
archers. 

I  c  997  Charter  of /Edtric  in  Kemble  Cod.  Difl.  1 1 1.  304 
Twa  targan  and  twejen  francan.  c  1015  CkartcrafsES'elstan 
sGifttinff  ibid.  363  Icxeann  >Elinere minen  discoene.. mines 
taregan.)  1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7462  Wib  stronge  targes 
horn  biuore  l>at  archers  ne  dude  horn  no^t.  13..  Sir  Beues 
(A.)  4214  po  Beues  se?  is  strokes  large,  He  kepte  his  strokes 
wi(>  is  large.  £1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  471  On  hir  heed  an  hat  As 
brood  as  is  a  bokeler  or  a  targe  [rime  large],  c  1470  H  KNRV 
Wallace  vin.  799  Feill  Inglismen..  With  schot  was  slayn, 
for  all  thar  targis  strang.  1549  Comfl.  Scot.  vi.  42  Tua 
bandit  sourdi*  and  tairgis.  1569  STOLKER  tr.  Diod.  Sic.  1. 
xiii.  22  His  footemen  which  carried  the  terges  and  scaling 
ladders.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  mi  Those  Leaves  They 
[Adam  &  Eve)  gatherd,  broad  as  Amazonian  Targe,. .To 
gird  thir  waste.  1715-90  PopE///orf  xni.  513  The  spacious 
targe  (a  blazing  ruuiid,  Thick  with  bull-hide*  and  brazen 


orbits  bound).  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  v.  xv,  III  fared  it 
then  with  Roderick  Dhu,  That  on  the  field  his  targe  he 
threw.  1894  GLADSTONE  Odes  Horace  \\.  vii,  Philippi's 
headlong  rout  we  shared,  I  parted  fioin  my  targe,  not  well. 

TO.  fig. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9972  (Cott.)  Maria  maiden,  mild  o  mode 
..standes  vs  for  sceild  and  targe  {Land  tarche].  1536  liKL- 
LENDKM  Cron.Scot.  (1821)  II.  181  Knawing  weill  that  devine 
helpe  is  the  only  targe  and  sicker  munition  of  kingis  and 
realmes.  a  1578  LTNDESAY  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  127  Ane 
faithfull  subject  and  sicker  tairge  to  the  commone  weill. 
'599  JAS-  *  BatriA.  Awpoi'(i682)  To  Rdr.,  To  which  hydra 
of  diverslie  enclined  spectators,  I  have  no  targe  to  oppone. 

t  2.  A  name  applied  in  the  reigns  of  the  first 
three  Edwards  to  the  King's  private  or  privy  seal 
(perh.  bearing  a  shield  as  its  device).  Obs. 

[1309  Rolls  of  Parlt.  I.  444/2  Quant  as  Brefs  de  la  targe, 
le  Roy  voet,  qe  1'Ordenance  soil  gardee,  qe  en  fust  fait  en 
temps  le  Roy  son  pere,  laquele  est  en  Chancellerie.  a  1315 


Lib.deAntiq,  Leg.  (Camden)  App.  252  Ces  lettres  desuz 
il  de  " 

Seal,  &  Letres  sontz  la  targe.]    t  1492  Gest  Rchytt   Hodc 


son  prive  seal  _. 
Bref  de  la  targe. 


la  targe.  1315  Rolls  of  Parlt*  I,  339/1  Par 
Ibid.  II.  193/1  Briefs  soutz  le  grant 


ccclxxxv.  in  Child  Ballads  III.  75/1  He  toke  out  the  brode 

targe  [i>.r,  scale],  And  sone  he  lete  hym  se, 
t  b.  (See  quot.)   Obs.  rare, 
c  1440  Promp.  Paru.  487/1  Targe,  or  chartyr,  tarta* 
3.  attrib.  and  Comb  :  targeman,  a  man  armed 

with  a  targe. 
?x?..   Battle  of  Sheriff-Mmr  (Cent.  Diet.),  He  stoutly 

encounter'd  the  targemen.     1895  Daily  News  29  Oct.  6/5 

The  twin  targe  brooch  that  clasps  her  robe. 

f  Targe,  sW  Obs.  [f.  TARGE  z>.i]  Tarrying, 
delay. 

13..  Coer  de  L.  2790  Whenne  that  ilke  man  hadde  hys 
charge,  Home  they  wolden,  withouien  targe. 

Targe,  sb.*  Sc.    [f.  TARGE  v.'^\   =  TARGER. 

1887  SERVICE  Dr.  Dug/tid  ix.  67  Bessie  Graham  was  a 
terr'ble  tairge,  and  had  a  tinkler  tongue  in  the  held  of  her. 
1896  J.  HORNC  Canny  Countryside  iv.  40  Fat  wud  ye  do  wi'  a 
targe  lek  her  ? 

t  Targe,  f-1  Obs.  [a.  OF.  targier,  targer 
(nth  c.  in  Godef.)  to  tarry :— pop. L.  type  *tardi- 
care,  deriv.  of  L.  tardare  to  be  late,  to  tarry,  f. 
tardtts  slow.  (For  Fr.  form  tf.jugeri—'L.jrtdi- 
cilye.)  See  also  TABBY  ».]  intr.  To  delay;  = 
TARRY  v.  Hence  f  Targing  vbl.  sb. 

c  1250  O.  Kentish  Sertn.  in  0.  E.  Afisc.  36  Ne  solde  no  man 
targifor  to  wendeto  godalmichti  ne  him  to  serui.  c  1290  S. 
g.  Leg.  I.  350/177  po  he  [Askebert]  targede  a  luyte  Jus 


might  be  Jt.Vad^het).  which  would  liave  been  the  natural 
English  diminutive  of  TARGE.  In  French  also,  the  ordinary 
form  was  targetfl  targette  (-zhe't)  ;  but,  alongside  of  this, 
targuete  (-ge't),  is  cited  of  149.1,  an<l  -Ritette  in  i6th  c. 
(possibly  after  Vt.targuctta  or  It.  targhetta).  It  is  possible 
that  Eng.  target  had  at  first  'soft  g  '  (dzh)  after  targe  and 
OF.  target(t)et  but  that  this  was  at  an  early  date  changed 
to  the  present  pronunciation  with  'hard  g',  after  F.  tar- 
f>uet(t*et  and  the  Prov.  and  Italian  forms.] 

1.  A  li^ht  round  shield  or  buckler;  a  small 
targe.  Also_/?f.  Now  chiefly  Hist. 

a.  t  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxi.  97  pai  bcre  a  grete  tar 
get,  with  whilk  (>ai  couer  all  baire  body,  a  1400*50  Alex 
ander  2622  Taches  in-to  targetis  tamed  baire  brenys.  c  1440 
Proutp.  Pan.1.  487/1  Ta(r)get,  or  defence,  ..scutum,  ancilc, 
1483  Cat/i.  Angl.  380/1  A  Tergett,  pelta.  a  1548  HAI.L 
C/troH.,  Hen.  VIII  2  The  kynges  banner  and  courser,  his 
coate  of  armes,  his  sworde,  his  target,  and  his  helme.  1633 
T.STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  i,  iv.  f  1821  }  ^5  At  whom  hee  discharged 
his  Pistol],  which  lighted  upon  his  Target  t.  1724  UK  FOE 
Afeni,  Cavalier  (1840)  147  [The  Highlanders]  carried  great 
wooden  targets,  large  enough  to  cover  the  upper  part  of 
their  bodies.  1791  DOSWELL  Johnson  17  Oct.  an.  17731  He 
.strutted  about  the  room  with  a  broad  sword  and  target. 
1869  DOUTELL  Arms  $•  Arm,  iv.  (1874)  164  The  Scots 


auxiliary  troops,  who  took  a  part  with  the  French  forces  at 
battle  of  Fontenoy,  appeared  with  shields  or  targets. 


th 


14..  Voc,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  615/27  Targia,  a  targat,  or 
a  pavys.  1507  Ace.  Ld.  High  Trtas,  Sc<.'t.  III.  394  To 
Simon  Glasfurd  buklarmalcar,  for  hornyng  of  foure  tergalis, 
..iijli.  1508  Ibid.  IV.  121  Item,  payit.  .forane  sicht  of  ane 
tarcat,thre  lokkis  to  basnetis,  xij  bukkilles.  1513  DOLGLAS 


,  . 

sEneis  vin.  vii.  146  The  horrible  tergate,  busiuui  KgiJa, 
Quhilk  is  the  grevit  Pallas  grysly  scheild.  1542  UUALI, 
Er 


asm.  Apoph.  314  The  image  of  the  same  Quintus  made 
with  hts  terguette.  1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Cainden)  93 
Havyng  their  targaltes  on  their  bholderes. 

f  2.  A  shield-shaped  ornament  or  plaque  of 
precious  metal,  often  jewelled,  worn  esp.  as  a 
decoration  in  the  head-dress.  Sc.  Obs. 

1507  Ace.  Ld,  High  Trcas.  Scot.  IV.  15  Tua  targetis  fur 
bonetis  hornyt  with  gold  for  bond  is.  1542  Inr.  R-y. 
Wardrobe  (1815)  63  Item  ane  bonet  of  bl:ik  vclvott  uiili 
ane  tergat  of  the  maniiadin,  hir  taill  of  dyamonttis.  1556 
LAUDER  Tractate  439  Nocht  haueand  respect..  To  Ter.^.its, 
Chenis,  nor  goldin  Ryngis.  11578  LINDKSAY  (Pitscottie) 
Chron,  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  368  He  Raif  hir  great  giftis  of 
cheinzeis  targattis  and  tablaltis  and  ringis.  'la  1600  "J^hnie 
Armstrong^  '1'her  hang  nine  Targats  at  Johnys  Hat,  And 
ilk  an  worth  Three  hundred  Pound. 

t  b.  A  piece  of  money  :  app.  a  scudo,  an  ecu. 

[Cf.  med.lv.  scutum  }  scutaium  a  coin  of  the  eaily  Fiench 
kings  (Du  Cange).] 


lubere  dede  to  done.      1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2363  War-to    '    \  1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasm.  Colloq.  79  What  price  dost  thou 
[-  why]  targe  [MSS.  1400-  tarie,  tarye]  we  so  long  toquelle    !    it  upon  thyself?  At  ten  targets  [orig.  Decent  sm fail's]. 
himattenende?    a  1330 \Otue( ^833  po  wenten  bei  for>  wib-V|— '3.    Qrig.,    A  shield-like    structure,   marked  with 
outen  targmg.    ,1400  Laud  Troy  bk.  75S8  So  wen  the,         concentrfc  circleSf  ^  up  to  bc  aimed  ftt  ;„  shooling 

practice;  hence,  any  object  used  lor  the  purpose. 

1757  E.  PERKONET  Mitre  \,  cxxxix,  The  Target  of  the 
Muse.  [Note.  This  word  is  here  used  in  the  military  sense, 
and  signifies  a  But  or  mark  to  be  shot  at.]  1801  STKIHT 
Sports  <V  Past.  n.  i.  §  17,  I  have  seen  the  gentlemen  who 

i ;_  .1   _  _:•_:._.     ... 


•ging.     (1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  7588 

ben  and  ouer-charged,  Here  socour  foule  fro  hem  tnrged. 
£•1440  Pallatl.  on  Huso.  in.  1075  Fructifying  wodes  . . 
Wherof  sum  fruit  wol  targe  &  sura  wol  hie. 

t  Targe,  z>.-  Obs.  rare,  [f.  TARGE  j*M,  or  n. 
OF.  targier^  targer  (i3th  c.  in  Godef.)  to  protect, 
defend  (cf.  mod.F.  targuer,  a.  It.  tar£ar(si})t  f. 
targe  \  see  TARGE  sbJ-]  trans.  To  protect  or 
defend  as  with  a  targe  or  shield  ;  to  shield. 

c  1430  Pjlgr.  LyfManhode  \.  cxxyiii.  (1869)  68  This  targe 
targede  him  as  longe  as  he  bar  it  with  him.  1489  CAXTON 
Faytes  of  A.  I.  i.  2  Couenable  to  couure  &  targe  the  body 
of  man  agaynst  the  strokes  of  dartes. 

Targe*  z>.3  Sc.  Also  tairge,  terge.  [Origin 
and,  hence  also,  the  sense  development  uncertain. 
Jamieson  and  E.  D.  D.  start  with  the  sense  '  to 
beat,  strike,  thrash ',  but  quote  no  instances  before 
1833.  (L.  tergere  to  rub,  wipe,  cleanse,  correct, 
has  been  suggested.)  The  '  soft  *  g  (dg)  suggests 
Romanic  origin.] 

1.  trans.  To  question  closely,  cross-examine. 
1786  BURNS  Inventory  41,  I  on  the  questions  tairge  them 

tightly.  1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Storm'd  (1827)  213 
Tairge  them  about  it  now  ..O'  sic  ane  styk  untill  this  day 
We  never  heard  a  cheep  1  1869  TROLLOPE  Phineas  Finn. 
(ed.  Tauchn.)  II.  iii,  He. .had  on  this  occasion  larged  two 
or  three  commissariat  officers  very  tightly  with  questions 
respecting  cabbages  and  potatoes. 

2.  To  keep  in  strict  order,  look  after  strictly. 

1814  SCOTT  H^av.  xiii,  Callum  Beg.. discharging  the  obli- 

fation,  by  mounting  guard  over  the  hereditary  tailor  of 
liochd  nan  Ivor;  and,  as  he  expressed  himself,  '  targed 
him  tightly  *  till  the  finishing  of  the  job,    1868  TROLLOPE 
Linda  Tresseli.  13  Linda.. was.. targed  more  strictly  in  the 
reading  of  godly  books. 

3.  To  reprimand,  scold  loudly;  to  beat,  thrash. 

1815  JAMIESON,  To  Targe,  7"<H>y/,tobeal,  to  strike,  Pert  As. 
1833  J.  S.  SANDS  Poems  Ser.  i.  105  (E.D.D.)  Targed  him 
tightly  till  he  fell.    1861  R.  QUIN  Heather  Lintie  (1866)  165 
Targe  him  tichtly  wha  debases  Frail  human  nature. 

Targer  (ta'jcl^ai).  St.  Also  tairger,  terjer. 
[f.  TARGE  v$  +  -EH  I.]  One  who  targes ;  a  terma 
gant  ;  a  scold. 

1822  CARLYLE  Early  Lett.  (1886)  II.  104  Where  is  the 
targer?  i88fi  MURDOCH  Sc.  Readings  Ser.  n.  59  Happily 
rid  o'  his  awfu*  terjer  o'  a  milher-in-law.  1899  CROCKETT 
Kit  Kennedy  xxix,  O,  she's  a  tairger. 

Target  (target),  sb.1  Forms:  a.  5  tergett, 
5-7  targett,  4-  target ;  3.  5-6  targat,  6  -gatt, 
tergat(e,  -guette,  Sc.  tergatt,  tarcat,  6-7  tar- 
guet.  [dim.  of  TABGE  sb* :  cf.  F.  targetc^  -ette, 
also  I5~i6th  c.  targuet{f}et  It.  targhetta. 

The  actual  history  is  uncertain,  chiefly  from  the  ambi 
guity  of  the  spelling  target.  The  current  pronunciation 
with  'hard^'  (g>  is  carried  back  to  islh  c.  by  the  spelling 
targat  (so  in  i6tb  c.  \>;uef),  but  the  early  spelling  target 


practise  archery  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  repeatedly  shoot 
from  end  to  end,  and  not  touch  the  target  with  an  arrow, 
1802-16  C.  JAMRS  Alilit^.  Diet.,  Target,.. a  mark  for  the 
artillery,  &c.  to  fire  at  in  their  practice.  1859  Musketry 
Instr.  iv.  51  The  targets  are  to  be  six  feet  in  height  and 
two  in  breadth,  constructed  of  iron  of  sufficient  thickness  to 
be  rifle-bullet  proof.  1871  TYSOALL  Fragtti.  Sc.  (1879)  I. 
xvi.  423  In  firing  a  ball  against  a  target  the  projectile,  after 
collision,  is  often  found  hot. 

fig.  1900  LD.  ROBERTS  in  Daily  JVeti'S  27  July  5/3  The 
enemy  were  strongly  entrenched,  fought  stubbornly,  and 
gave  no  target. 

b.  fig.  Something  aimed  at  or  to  be  aimed  at ; 
esp.  a  person  who  is  the  object  of  general  abuse, 
scorn,  derision,  or  the  like;    —  BUTT  sb.*  5. 

1757  [see  3].  1842  TENNYSON  Locksley  Hall  146  They  to 
whom  my  foolish  passion  were  a  target  for  their  scorn. 
1889  Tablet  14  Dec.  947  A  target  for  the  abuse  of  the  pre 
judiced,  the  ignorant  and  the  profane.  1906  Times  24  July 
8/5  A  target  for  popular  ridicule. 

c.  A  shooting  match;  the  score  made  at  such 
a  match. 

1825  Sporting  Mag.  XVI.  426  A  grand  target  of  the 
Reedwood  Foresters  took  place  the  middle  of 'August  at 
lililhfield.  1858  GREENER  Gnnnery  313  A  comparison  be 
tween  the  largest  'target'  of  to-day,  and  the  best  that 
Colonel  Hawker  ever  made  with  his  crack  Joe  Manton,  will 
show  a  progressive  improvement  of  nearly  100  per  cent.,  not 
only  in  closeness  of  shooting,  but  also  in  penetration.  1884 
Pall  Mall  G,  26  July  8/2  The  Artists'  team  have  made  a 
magnificent  target,  and  are  scarcely  likely  to  be  beaten. 

4.  Applied  to  various  objects  resembling  a 
target  or  shield,  t  &•  A  cymbal.  C 

1696  tr.  Du  Mont's  Voy.  Levant  xxi.  275  They  have  a 
kind  of  Violin,  with  three  Strings,.,  and  several  little  Brazen 
Targets,  which,  .they  knock  against  one  another. 

b.  Cookery.  The  neck  and  breast  of  lamb  as  a 
joint ;  the  fore-quarter  without  the  shoulder. 

1756  GRAY  Let.  to  W.  Mason  19  Dec.,  Lord  Surrey  loved 
buttered  lyng  and  targets  of  mutton  for  breakfast.  1871 
MARY  JEWRY  Every-aay  Cookery  72/2  Roast  Target  of 
Lamb.  //;</.,  Target  is  only  the  breast  and  neck  joints  not 
separated. 

C.  The  sliding  sight  on  a  levelling  staff;  a  vane. 
d.  A  disk-shaped  signal  on  a  railway  switch,  etc., 
indicating  its  position.  U.  S. 

1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mcih.t  Target, ..the  sight,  sliding  on 
a  level mg-staff.  Also  called  a  vane.  1884  Ibid.  SuppL 
Sio/i  Two  targets,  generally  a  round  and  .in  oblong  one, 
and  generally  painted  red  and  white  respectively,  are  set  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  on  a  revolving  shaft.  //•/</.,  A 
couungn  foim  of  oidinary  ^witches  U  an  upright  pivoted 


TARGET. 

lever  with  target  on  top.  1900  H.  M.  WILSON  Topogr. 
Surveying xv.  311  Leveling  rods  are  of  two  general  types: 
i  Target  rods  ;  and  2  Speaking  or  self-reading  rods.  Ibid, 
313  The  Boston  [leveling!  rod  has  a  fixed  target,  and  all 
readings  upon  it  are  obtained  by  extending  the  rod. 

5.  attrib.  and  C  #///£.,  as  target-firing)  -practice^ 
-range ,  -shooting,  -shot\  target-like^  -proof >  -shaped 
adjs. ;  target-card  :  see  quot. ;  f  target-fence,  a 
protective  fence  or  covering  formed  by  targets  or 
shields  ;  a  testudo ;  target-lamp,  -lantern,  U.  S.t 
a  lamp  or  lantern  attached  to  a  signal-target  (see 
sense  4d),  the  function  of  which  it  discharges  at 
night;  target-man,  t((?)  a  man  armed  with  a 
target  (obs.}\  (b}  U.S.  a  signal-man  who  works 
signalling  targets:  see  sense  4-d;  target- rifle,  a 
tifle  adapted  to  target-shooting;  f  target-roof, 
a  testudo  ( =  target-fence) ;  target-ship,  a  con 
demned  ship  used  as  a  target. 

1875  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  378  "(Archery)  *  Target -card,  & 
card  coloured  in  the  same  manner  as  the  target,  contain 
ing  the  names  of  the  shooters,  and  used  for  scoring  their 
respective  hits.  1598  GRKNEWEV  Tacitus,  Ann.  xm.  ix. 
(1622)  191  Hauing  deuided  his  annie  into  foure  parts,  he 
[Corbulo]  lead  some  close  and  thicke  ranked  together,  for  a 
'target  fence  to  vndermine  and  beate  downe  the  rampire. 
1653  H.  COGAN  tr,  Pinto's  Trav.  txix.  (1663)  280  The  Ele- 
phants  withal)  setting  their  Trunks  to  the  target  fences., 
tore  them  down  in  such  sort,  as  not  one  of  them  remained 
entire.  1831  G.  DOWSES  Lett.  Cont.  Countries  I.  138  A 
shooting-establishment,  where  *target-firing  is  practised. 
1555  EUKN  Decades  55  He  browght  fur  thai  his  'target  men 
for  feare  of  theyr  venemous  arrowes.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Meek.  Suppl.  s.  v.  Signaling  Target,  Turned  by  the  target- 
man  by  means  of  a  hand-lever.  iS^Regul.tfOrd.  ArniyzZR 
The  Surgeon, or  Assistant- Surgeon,  is  to  an  end  all  Field  Days, 
and  Invariably  at  *Targei-practice.  1902  Bible  Student^  Oct. 
198  They  may  safely  tolerate  attacks  as  the  target  practice  of 
children.  1895  Outing  (U.S.)  XXVI.  79/1  The  State  owns 
two  large  *target  ranges  which  are  also  used  as  camp 
grounds.  1901  li-'estiii.Gaz.  23  Dec.  4/3  As  a*target-riflethe 
Lee-Metfoi'd  is  by  no  means  in  the  front  rank.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  I.  189  The  v.se..pf  the  pauots,  mantelets,  "targuet- 
roofs,  for  the  assault  of  cities.  1610  —  Catttdens  Brit,  I.  36 
The  Romans  with  a  Testudo,  or  targuet-roofe.  .tooke  the 
place.  1837  P.  KEITH  Bot.  Lex.  200  The  pedicle. .supports 
a  *tai  get-shaped  substance.  1901  fall  Mall  G.  23  July  i 
A  *target  ship,  on  board  of  which  every  new  type  of  armour 
was  tested.  1905  Blackw.  Nag.  May  646/2  It  is  fooli>h 
for  an  indifferent  *target-shot  to  go  lion-hunting. 

TaTget,  $b.~  Sc.  [Ktym.  uncertain ;  Jamieson 
compares  Sw.  targa  to  tear.]  A  tatter,  a  shred. 

1773  R.  FKKGUSSON  Compl.  Plaittstanes  86  The  weight  o' 
ilka  codroch  chiel,  That  does  my  skin  to  targets  peel.  1789 
D.  DAVIDSON  Th.  Seasons  120  Until  her  apron  was  sac 
blent,  The  strings  in  targets,  flew. 

b  Targets  of  skate ,  *  long  slices  of  this  fish 
dried  *  (Jam.). 

TaTget,  v.    [f.  TARGET  sb.^} 

1 1.  trans.  To  protect  with  or  as  with  a  target  ; 
to  shield.  Obs. 

16x1  G.  H.  Anti-Coton  18  [He]  targets  himselfe  with  the 
authoritie  of  Siluester.  1686  F.  SPENCE  tr.  Varillas*  Ho. 
Medicis  337  The  garrison  of  Florence,  .was  not  sufficient  to 
ward  and  target  it  from  insult. 

2.  To  use  ^a  person)  as  a  target.     Alsoy?^. 
1837  Frasers  Mag.  XVI,  244  If  you  doubt  my  word,  load 

and  target  me  again.  1844  W.  H.  MAXWELL  Sports  %  Adv. 
Scot/,  iii.  (1855)  49  To  be  targetted  through,  .the.  .news 
papers  and  executed  afterwards  in  effigy. 

3.  U.  S.  To  signal  the  position  of  (a  railway 
switch,  etc.)  by  means  of  a  target  (TARGET  sd.l  4  d). 

1893  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  17  Nov.,  The  crews  of 
both  trains  claim  to  have  had  the  crossing  targeted. 

Targeted  (targeted),  a.  [f.  TARGET  sh*  + 
-ED  -.]  Furnished  with  a  target  or  shield,  or  with 
something  resembling  one. 

1653  GAUDEN  Hierasp.  527  Not  rough  and  targetted  as 
the  Khinoceroes,  but  soft  and  gently  clothed  as  the  sheep. 
1848  CLOUGH  Bothie  Poems  (1892)  202  The  Marquis's  tar 
geted  gillies. 

Targeteer  (tajgeti»-j),  Obs.  exc.  Hist.    Also 

6-7  targe^t)tier,  7  targatier,  -tyer,  targuattier, 
targue(t)tier,  targueteere.  [prob.  ad.  It.  tar- 
ghetticre  (Florio),  f.  targhetta  target:  see  -EEB.] 
A  foot-soldier  armed  with  a  target ;  a  peltast. 
2586-8  in  Hakluyt  K<y.(i6oo)III.8i2  Our  General  himselfe 
with  certaine  shot  and  some  targettiers  went  ouer  into  the 
maine.  1590  MARLOWE  Edw.  //,  in.  Ji,  A  band  of  bow-men 
and  of  pikes,  Brown  bills  and  targeteers,  four  hundred  strong. 
1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxviu.  v.  670  A  thousand  targuattiers 
called  Peltati.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  fy  Commw.  (1603)18 
He  IChas.  VI I  of  France] . .  adioined  to  them  Targatiers,  Har- 
bengers,  Mustermasters.  1676  HOBBES  Iliad  53  He  found 
him  out  With  many  targetiers  environed.  1824  MACAULAY 
Misc.  Writ.  (1860)  1. 176  The  targeteers  of  Iphicrates.  1881 
JOWETT  Thvtcyd.  I.  147  The  Chalcidian  hoplites  . .  were 
assisted  by  a  few  targeteers. 

t  Targeter.  Obs.  In  4  tergeter.  [f.  TARGET 
sb.  +  -ERi.J  A  shield-maker,  or  a  shield-bearer. 

1381  WVCLIF  2  Chron.  xii.  10  The  golden  tergetis..for  the 
whiche  the  kyng  made  brasen,  and  toke  hem  to  the  princis 
of  the  tergeteris[i388  scheeld  makerisj  Vulg.  scutariorurn}. 
Ibid,  n  Whanne  the  kyng  schulde  goone  in  to  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  the  tergeters  [Vulg.  scvtarii]  camen,  and  token  hem. 

t  Targeting.  St.  06s.  rare.  [f.  TARGET  s&.1  2 
+  -ING  1  i  f.]  Work  consisting  of  targets  ;  target- 
like  trimmings  of  women's  dresses. 

1563  KNOX  Hist.  Ref.  iv.  Wks.  1848  II.  389  The  seally 
sowll.  .can  neather  cary  with  it  gold,  garnassing,  targatting, 
pearle,  nor  pretious  slanes.  a  1651  CALDERWOOU  Hist.  Kirk 
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(1843)  II.  2*6  The  preachers  spake  freelie  against  the  tar- 
getting  of  weomen's  tailes,  and  the  rest  of  their  vanitie. 

Tar-grass  :  see  TARE  sb±  4. 

Targum  (taugrJm,  ||  ta.ig«-m),  sb.  Also  6-7 
thargum.  [a.  Chaldee  DU"lD  targum  interpreta 
tion,  f.  D;nn  targem  to  interpret  :  see  DRAGOMAN.] 
Each  of  several  Aramaic  translations,  interpreta 
tions,  or  paraphrases  of  the  various  divisions  of 
the  Old  Testament,  made  after  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  at  first  preserved  by  oral  transmission, 
and  committed  to  writing  from  about  A.D.  100 
onwards. 

The  extant  Targums  together  comprise  all  the  books 
except  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Daniel. 

1587  GOLDINC  De  Mornay  xxvii.  (1592)  427  The  Thargum 
of  Hierusalem  and  the  Onfcelos  which  are  bookes  of  cheefe 
authorkie  among  the  lewes.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage 
(1614)  174  This  the  Hebrewes  call  Targum,  that  is,  the  Trans 
lation,  which  hath  with  them  no  lesse  credit  then  the  Text 
it  selfe.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  E$.  v.  x.  249  Jonathan 
who  compiled  the  Thargum,  conceives  the  colours  of  these 
banners  to  answer  the  ptetious  stones  in  the  breastplate,  and 
upon  which  the  names  of  the  Tribes  were  engraven.  1706 
A.  BEDFORD  Temple  Mus.  viii.  159  We  find  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos  to  be  inaik't  with  the  Accents.  1776  BURNEY  Hist. 
Mus,  I.  228  notti  The  Targum,  or  Chaldee  Paraphrase, 
mentions  an  instrument  not  to  be  found  in  the  original,  or  in 
any  of  the  translations.  1864  Reader  16  Jan.  74/1  The 
Targums  are  versions  of  the  Old  Testament  in  what  has 
been  called  Chaldee,  but  which  isj  in  fact,  the  language  of 
Aram  or  Syria. 

Hence  Targum  v.  trans.,  to  interpret  or  para 
phrase  (Scripture)  in  the  manner  of  the  Targums 
(also  absol.}  •  Targnmic  (taig/rmik),  Targn'- 
mical,  adjs.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Targums  ;  Tar- 
gu  micaily  adv.,  in  the  manner  of  the  Targums. 

(11873  DEUTSCH  Rem.  (1874)  361  The  authenticity  of  the 
Targumic  Texts.  1883  F.  DELITZSCH  inAtfattantnt96t&*y 
668/3  A  considerable  number  of  Targumic  and  Talmudic 
words..  occur  in  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  language. 
1883  EDEKSHEIM  Life  fy  Times  Jesus  I.  n.  viii.  206  At  that 
time  each  one  Targumed  for  himself.  .  .The  New  Testament 
writers,  .when  it  seemed  necessary,  literally  orTargumically 
rendered  a  verse.  Ibid.  II.  v.  xiv.  574  S.  Matthew,  Targum- 
ing  this  prophecy  in  form  as  in  its  spuit. 

Targumist  (taugzJmist,  ta.ig«-mist).  [f.  TAR 
GUM  sb.  +  -IST.]  a.  One  of  the  translators  and 
commentators  who  compiled  the  Targums.  b. 
'One  versed  in  the  language  and  literature  of  the 
Targums'  (Ogilvie). 

1642  MILTON  Apol.  Sntect.  i.  Wks.  1851  III.  282  Then  we 
must  conclude  that  Jonathan,  or  Onkelos  the  Targumists 
were  of  cleaner  language  then  he  that  made  the  tongue. 
1695  J.  EDWARDS  Perfect.  Script.  482  It  can't  be  expected 
that  these  Targumists  should  render  the  Hebrew  word  for 
word,  1851  M.  A.  DENHAM  Slogans  N.  Eng.  p.  ix,  'Ihe 
Targumists  state  that  the  banners  were  distinguished  by 
their  colours.  1891  T.  K.  CHEYNE  O  rig.  Ps.  viii.  444  Is  the 
Targumist  altogether  wrong  in  his  general  view? 

Hence  Targfumi'stic  #.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Targumists. 

1890  Andover  (U.  S.)  Rev.  VII.  101  (Cent.  Diet.)  Showing 
the  prevalence  of  the  Targumistic  exegesis. 

Ta  rgumize,  v.  [f.  TARGUM  sb.  +  -IZE.] 
trans.  To  make  a  Targum  of  or  upon. 

1671  LIGHTFOOT  Horae  Hebr.,  John  viii.  59  The  Book 
of  Job.  .Targumised  ;  (that  is,  renderd  into  the  Chaldee 
Tongue).  (11873  DEUTSCH  Rem.  (1874)  399  The  Book  of 
Esther..  has  been  targumised  many  times. 

Tarheel  (taM,hrt).  U.  S.  colloq.  [f.  TAR  sb. 
+  HEEL  sb.]  A  nickname  for  a  native  or  inhabit 
ant  of  North  Carolina,  in  allusion  to  tar  as  a  prin 
cipal  product  of  that  State.  Also  attrib. 

1888  American  Humorist  2  June  (Farmer  Aiiiericctni$ms\ 
A  little  volume  of  North  Carolina  sketches,  written  by  a 
talented  young  friend  of  mine,  in  the  genuine  tarheel  dialect. 
1889  Jrnt.  Amer.  Folk-Lore  II.  95  The  mountain  '  tar- 
heel  '  gradually  drifted  into  a  condition  of  dreary  indiffer 
ence  to  all  things  sublunary  but  hog  and  hominy. 

Ta-rhood.  nonce-wd.  [f.  TAB  sb.  3  +  -HOOD.] 
The  general  body  of  sailors  ;  sailors  collectively. 

1749  H.  WAI.POLE  Lett.  (1846)  II.  264  This  circumstance.. 
has  been  so  ridiculed  by  the  whole  tar-hood,  that  the 
romantic  part  has  been  forced  to  be  cancelled. 

Tarie,  obs.  f.  TARRY  sb.  and  z».,  var.  TARY  v. 

Tarier,  obs.  form  of  TARRIER,  TERRIER  2. 

Tariff  (tae-rif),  sb.  Forms:  6-8  tarififa,  7 
terrif,  8  terif,  8-9  tarif,  7-  tariff,  [a.  It.  iariffa 
'  arithmetike  or  casting  of  accounts  '  (Florio  },  *  abook 
of  rates  for  duties'  (Baretti),  «  Sp.,  Pg.  tarifa,  ad. 
Arab,  c«jbju  taf-rif  notification,  explanation, 
definition,  article,  f.  <-JiC  c-arafa  in  5th  conj.  to 


notify,  make  known.     So  F.  tarif. 

The  word  came  into  general  use  as  a  technical  term  (sense 
2),  and  this  character  it  long  retained  in  English  use,  being 
hardly  found,  except  as  applied  to  the  Customs  '  tariff';  its 
more  general  application  (sense  3),  found  earlier  on  the 
Continent  and  in  U.  S.,  has  become  more  common  in  Great 
Britain  only  since  c  1890.] 

t  1.  An  arithmetical  table  or  statement  ;  a  table 
of  multiplication,  a  ready  reckoner,  or  the  like. 

1591  Carrara*  s  Art  Warre  224  So  that  helping  your 
memorie  with  certain  Tablet  w  Tar  iff  as  made  of  purpose  to 
know  the  numbers  of  the  souldiers  that  are  to  enter  into 
ranke.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Tarif,  (in  Arith- 
tnetick)  is  either  a  small  Table.,  to  expedite  Multiplication; 
or  else  a  Proportional  Table  contrived  for  the  expediting  a 


TARIFF. 

Question  in  the  Rule  of  Fellowship.  1726  COLSON  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XXXIV.  170  Reduce  the  Dividend  and  Divisor  to 
small  Figures,  and  form  aTariffa  or  Table  of  all  the  Multi 
ples  of  the  Divisor  as  far  as  5.  1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Tariff 
(with  Arithmeticians)  a  proportional  Table  contrived  for  the 
speedy  resolving  Questions  in  the  Rule  of  Fellowship;.. 
Also  a  Table  framed  to  shew . .  any  Multiple  or  Divisor,  taken 
any  Number  of  Times  under  ten.  1770  Monthly  Rev.  507 
That  a  tariff  or  table  may  be  established  of  these  proportions. 

2.  An  official  list  or  schedule  setting  forth  the 
several  customs  duties  to  be  imposed  on  imports 
and  exports ;  a  table  or  book  of  rates ;  any  item 
of  such  a  list,  the  impost  (on  any  article) ;  also  the 
whole  body  or  system  of  such  duties  as  established 
in  any  country. 

1592  WOTTON  Lett.,  to  Ld.  Zouche  3  Oct.  (1907)  1. 288  The 
book  that  I  put  to  be  copied  for  your  Honour  is  not  yet 
ended,  nor  the  tariffa  of  all  the  towns  in  the  Grand  Duke's 
territories,  in  my  hands,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew, 
Ttir*ff>  &  Book  of  Rates  or  Customs.  1713  Treaty  Utrecht 
in  Magens  Insurances  (1755)  II.  495  The  general  Tariff 
made  in  France  the  iSth  Day  of  September  in  the  Year 
1664,  shall  take  place  again,  a  1719  ADDISOS  (J.),  A  tariff, 
or  declaration  of  the  duties  of  import  and  export.  1725 
Land.  Gaz.  No.  6414/2  The  putting. .into  Execution  the 
new  Tarif  or  Book  of  Rates.  2826  (Feb.  12)  SEC.  DALLAS  in 
Atw,  Congress  (1854)  1674  A  statement  of  the  general  prin 
ciples  for  reforming  the  tariff  of  the  United  States.  1845 
MCCULLOCH  Taxation  it.  v.  (1852)  238  The  duties  in  this 
tariff  mostly  vary  from  40  to  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  1868 
M.  E.  G.  DUFF  Pol.  Sun:  25  The  kingdom's  wealth  might 
be  economized  by  the  adoption  of  a  free-trade  tariff.  1879 
ROGERS  in  CasselCs  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  128/2  A  tariff.. of  a 
highly  protective  character,  in  the  interest  of  employers  or 
manufacturers. 

3.  A  classified  list  or  scale  of  charges  made  in 
any  private  or  public  business ;  as,  a  hotel  tariff, 
a  railroad  tariff  ( U.  S.\ 

01751  BOUKGBRQKE  Fragments  xxx.  Wks.  1754  V.  246  Even 
in  times  less  antient,  the  church  of  Rome  found  it  necessary 
to  publish  a  tariff,  or  book  of  rates,  which  I  have  seen  in 
print,  wherein  the  price  is  set  over  against  every  sin,  lest 
purchasers  should  be  imposed  upon.  1837-9  HALLAM  Hist. 
Lit.  i.  ill.  §  147  The  university  of  Paris  proceeded  to  estab 
lish  a  tariff,  according  to  which  every  edition  was  to  be 
sold,  1838  Murray's  Hand-bk.  N.  Germ.  428  Tariff  per 
post  of  2  German  miles.  1867  HOWELLS  Ital.  Journ.  204 
Show  me  the  tariff  of  fates.  x88i  Chicago  Times  12  Mar., 
The  following  is  the  present  railroad  tariff  on  flour,  grain, 
and  boxed  meats  from  Chicago  to  the  eastern  points  named. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb. ;  a.  attrib.,  as  tariff- act ',  -bill, 
-duty,    -legislation ,    -monger •,    -movement,    -office, 
•party ',  -preference,  -question^  -treaty  \    b.  instru 
mental,   as  tariff-born^    -bound,    -fed,    -protected, 
-raised,  -ridden  adjs.  ;  c.  objective  and  obj.  gen., 
as  tariff-maker ;  tariff-monger  ing,  -raising,  -regu 
lating,  -tinkering  adjs.     See  also  TARIFF-REFORM. 

1816  Ann.  Congress  (1854)  1137  The  provisions  of  the  pro 
posed  new  tariff  duties.  1821  J.  Q.  ADAMS  Mem.  (1875)  V. 
309  The  revival  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  of  Mr.  Bald 
win's  tariff  bills.  1824  Ibid.  VI.  282  There  had  been  sharp 
words  in  the  tariff  debate  this  day  in  the  House.  1831  Ibid. 
(1876)  VIII.  438  The  Free-Trade  and  Tariff  Conventions. 
1832  PRES.  JACKSON  Message  Congr.  U.  S.t  A  mistaken 
view  of  the  considerations  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
tariff  system.  £1843  GLADSTONE  in  Morley  Life  (1903)  I.  n. 
viii.  267  Endeavouring  to  make  tariff  treaties  with  foreign 
countries.  1862  Macm.  Mag.  Sept.  413  Stories  about  tariff 
grievances.  1884  S.  E.  DAWSON  Handbk.  Dotn.  CanadazSB 
As  promoters  of  private  legislation,  or  as  tariff-doctors,  or 
as  volunteer  advisers,  interested  or  disinterested.  1891 
Century  Dict.t  Tariff-ridden,  burdened  with  a  tariff  or 
tariffs;  carrying  an  excessive  burden  of  indirect  taxation. 

1897  Daily  News  21  Sept.  2/3   American  tariff-tinkering. 

1898  Ibid.  8  Aug.  8/2  A  little  tariff-card  [of  a  hotel]  en 
closed  showed  that  the  sum  stated  was  liable  to  some 
little  expansion.    1900  'Jrnl.  Sch.  Geog.  (U.  S.)  Apr.  147 
There  have  been  twenty-five  tariff  acts  prescribing,  modi* 
fying  or  regulating  tariff  duties,  the  first  being  the  Calhoun 
Act,  1816.    1904  Daily  News  3  Mar.  8  A  warning  against 
tariff-mongers,    tariff- meddlers,   and    tariff-muddlers  of  all 
denominations.    1904  JUDGE  PARKER  (U.  S.)in  Daily  Chron. 
it  Nov.  5/5  To  prevent  the  tariff-fed  Trusts  and.  illegal 
combinations  from  absorbing  the  nation's  wealth. 

Hence  (chiefly  nonce-wds.}  Ta'riffable  a.,  that 
can  be  subjected  to  a  tariff;  Tariffa'de  [after 
crusade] ,  an  agitation  in  favour  of  a  tariff ; 
Ta  riffica'tion,  (a)  the  fixing  of  a  tariff ;  (£)  con 
version  to  a  pro-tariff  party  ;  Ta-riffism,  the  prin 
ciple  or  system  of  imposing  a  tariff,  advocacy  of  a 
(high  or  low)  tariff;  Ta'rifflst,  an  advocate  of 
a  tariff ;  Ta'riffite,  =  prec. ;  also  attrib. ;  Ta*riffize 
v.,  trans,  to  subject  to  a  tariff  or  system  of  tariffs 
(in  quot.  in  sense  3) ;  Ta-riffless  a.,  without  a  tariff. 

1895  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.,  *Tariffable^  subjectable  to  a 
tariff.  1904  P.  GEDDES  in  Ideals  Sc.  <y  Faith  201  To  play 
his  patriotic  part  in  theapproaching,  ever-victorious  "Tarirf- 
ades  by  which  the  megalopoHtan  wealth  and  imperial  great 
ness  are  to  be  assured.  1893  iqth  Cent.  Dec.  940  Sir  B. 
Samuelson's  proposal  to  make  compulsory  the  method  of 
*tariffication.  .which  has  been  optional  with  railway  com 
panies  for  forty  years  past.  1908  Westtit.  Gaz.  29  May  2/3 
The  complete  tariffication  of  the  Unionist  Party.  1903 
Daily  Chron.  25  Sept.  4/5  The  chief  apostle  of  high  *tariffism. 
1901  Wtttm*G**,  3  Apr.  2/3  Taking  the  two  bodies  together 
the  Low  *Tariffisls  are  in  a  majority  of  one.  1905  Daily 
Chron.  8  Sept.  4/4  The  tariffists  and  purblind  economists 
see  the  chief  reason  of  Germany's  industrialprosperity  in  its 
protective  system.  1906  Ibid.  12  Jan.  5/2  This  has  excited 
great  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  *Tariffite  candidate. 
1848  Tait's  Mag.  XV.  319  This  would  *tariffize  the  world. 
1891  Miss  Dow  IE  Girl  in  Karp.  271  A  total  stranger  con 
descended  to.  .make  a  *tariffless  hotel  of  their  house. 
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Ta'riff,  v>     [f.  prec.  sb.    So  F.  tarifer.] 

t 1.  intr.  To  have  to  do  with  a  tariff,  nonce-use. 

1756  MRS.  CALDMWOOD  Jml.  (1884)  292  A  tariff  of  fixed 

duties  [was]  to  have  been  settled  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 

but  ..  was  referred  to  commissaries;  of  this  number  was 

Blair's  uncle,  John  Drummond,  who  tariffed  all  his  days.. . 

Andrew  M  itchell . .  who  tariffed  at  Bruxells  for  some  years. 

2.  trans.  To  subject  to  a  tariff-duty;  to  fix  the 
price  of  (something)  according  to  a  tariff;  in  quot. 
a  1868,  to  rate   (a  person)  according  to  a  tariff. 

i8«8  WEBSTER,  Tarifv,  t.,  to  make  a  list  of  duties  on  goods. 
1864  TREVELYAN  Compet.  Wallah{\W6)  169  If  the  Sidonians 
..had  paid  five  per  cent,  on  Madapollams  tariffed  at  nine- 
pence,  a  1868  M.  I.  HIGGINS  Ess.  (1875)  158  A  slow  sulky 
conductor  he  silently  endures,  and  tariffs  him  accurately  on 
reaching  the  end  of  the  stage.  1870  Daily  News  6  Oct.,  If 
the  siege  lasts  long  enough,  dogs,  rats,  and  cats  will  be 
tariffed.  1887  Westm.  Rev.  June  362  In  1583  the  best 
Gascony  wine  was  tariffed  in  London. .at  ,£13  the  tun. 
1904  MRS.  DAUNCEV  English™,  Philippines  vi.  (1906)  49  For 
these  schools  and .  .schoolmasters  this  pastoral  country  [the 
Philippines]  is  taxed  and  tariffed  to  breaking  point. 

3.  To  make  into  a  pro-tariff  party,  nonce-use. 
1909  Westm,  Gaz.  2  Mar.  2/2  The  way  in  which  the  Tory 

Party  has  been  tariffed. 

Hence  Tariffed  (tarrift)  ppl.  #.,  priced  by  or 
subjected  to  a  tariff. 

1874  SYMONDS  .$"£.  Italy  <$•  Greece(i8<)8)  I.xiv.  299  The  pay 
is  reduced  to  its  tariffed  medium.  1903  Westm.  Gaz.  17  Aug. 
2/1  The  ingenious  device  of  buying  highly  tariffed  foreign 
coffee  and  sending  it  to  Cape  Colony,  whence  it  was  re- 
shipped  as  preferred  East  Indian  coffee. 

Ta'rifF-refO'rm.  gen.  The  reform  of  a  tariff, 
or  of  existing  tariff  conditions ;  spec,  in  recent  U.  S. 
politics,  '  a  reform  favouring  a  general  reduction  of 
import  duties,  and  in  general  a  movement  away 
from  Protection'  (Cent.  Diet.  1891);  in  British 
politics  since  c  1903  (usually  with  capitals,  Tariff 
Reform},,  the  extension  of  the  tariff  on  imports,  ns 
opposed  to  *  Free  Trade '.  Also  at  t  rib.)  as  Tariff 
Reform  League,  movement,  party,  policy ',  etc. 

1891  in  Cent.  Diet.  1895  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.,  Tariff- 
reform,,  .applied  in  the  United  States  to  a  movement  away 
from  the  policy  of  protection.  1903  MORLEY  Gladstone  I. 
11.  viii.  264  It  was  by  the  principles  of  free  trade  that  Peel 
and  his  lieutenant  justified  tariff-reform.  1903  J.  CHAMBER 
LAIN  Sp.  Introd.  8  They  [speeches]  have  ..  been  ..  supple 
mented  by  statistics  and  details,  .which  it  is  the  function  of 
the  Tariff  Reform  League  and  the  Imperial  Tariff  Com 
mittee  to  supply  in  their  publications.  1908  E.  E.  WILLIAMS 
in  ti^tstt/t.  Gaz.  20  Feb.  2/3  [Kormed  May  14,  1903  as  the 
Protection  League]  A  fortnight  later  it  changed  the  name 
to  the  Tariff  League,  and  again  a  fortnight  later  to  that  of 
the  Imperial  Tariff  League.,  [after]  some  six  or  seven  weeks 
it  was  formally  amalgamated  with  an  inchoate  body  (com 
prising  chiefly  members  of  Parliament  in  symoathy  with 
the  new  movement)  under  the  title  of  the  Tariff  Reform 
League.  1908  IVestm.  Gaz.  24  Aug.  2/2  If  [Mr.  Bryan's] 
declaration  means  anything,  it  is  a  notable  advance  in 
what  Americans  call '  Tariff  Reform  ' — i.  e,,  a  change  of  the 
Tariff  in  the  direction  of  Free  Trade. 

Hence  Tariff-reformer,  an  advocate  or  sup 
porter  of  tariff-reform ;  in  British  politics  from 
1903,  an  advocate  of  an  extended  tariff  on  imports. 

1903  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  Sp.  Introd.  o  The  Tariff  Reformers 
.  .believe  that,  .by  re-arming  ourselves  with  the  weapon  of 
a  moderate  tariff,  we  may  still  defend  our  home  market 
against  unfair  competition. 

Tariment :  see  TARRYMENT. 

Taring  (t5»-rirj).  [f.  TARE  sb?  and  v.  +  -ING  1.] 
The  calculation  and  abatement  of  the  tare  on 
goods  ;  f  abatement  for  defective  goods  (ofa.). 

1622  MISSELDES  Free  Trade  ii.  51  To  haue  drawne  the 
Taring  [margin.  That  is,  abating  for  the  faults  thereof]  of 
Cloth  into  Holland,  where  the  Buyers  are  in  some  sort,  ludges 
and  Parties.  i88a  BITHELL  Counting-ho.  Diet.,  Taring,  is 
the  process  of  calculating  and  making  the  Tare.  1883  Times 
2  Apr.  4  The  planter . .  can . .  put  a  stop  to . .  the  taring  of  the 
chest  of  tea  by  the  Customs. 

Taris,  obs.  form  of  TERRACE. 

Ta*rish,  a.  rare.  [f.  TARE  sb^  +  -ISH  *.]  Hav 
ing  the  nature  or  character  of  tares  (in  allusion  to 
the  parable  of  the  tares  :  see  TARE  st>.l  3). 

1601  Bp,  W.  BARLOW  Defence  Pref.  6  Pregnant  natures, 
are  like  lustie  groundes,  . .  neglected  and  vntilled,  [prove] 
tarish  and  weedy.  1610  J.  ROBINSON  Justif.  Separat,  in. 
$  6  Wks.  1851  II.  125  A  singular  spirit  of.. discerning,  by 
which  they  do  discover. .this  tarish  disposition  under  the 
veil  of  holiness. 

Tarisum :  see  TARRYSOME. 

Tarlatan  (taulatan).  Also  8  tarnatan,  9 
tarlatane,  tor  let  on.  [a.  F.  tarlatane,  dissimi- 
lated  from  tarnatane  (1723  in  Hatz.-Darm. :  cf. 
quot.  1727-41) ;  prob.  of  Indian  origin.]  A  kind 
of  thin  open  muslin,  used  esp.  for  ball-dresses. 

17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cyct.  s.  v.  Muslin,  There  are  various 
kinds  of  muslins  brought  from  the  East. Indies;  chiefly 
Bengal;  betelles,  tarnatans,  mulmuls  [etc.].  1853  LOWELL 
Lett.  (1894)  I.  iii.  219  The  cheapening  of  a  tarlatan  muslin. 
1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Tarlatan,  a  kind  of  book- 
muslin  principally  made  in  Scotland.  1873  Miss  WOOLSEY 
J*  'hat  Katy  Did  at  Sck.x.  166  Cecy  has  got  some  beautiful 
new  dresses, — a  wbite  muslin,  a  tarlatan,  and  a  pink  silk. 
1903  Daily  Chron.  3  Oct.  8/4  Tarlatan  is  another  old-world 
material  now  being  resuscitated  for  evening  dresses. 

t  Ta'rlea:ther 1.  St.  Obs.   Also  6  -ledder,  7 

-ladder,  [app.  a.  Gael,  tarr-leathar  belly-leather, 
f.  tarr  belly  -*-  Uathart  ad.  Eng.  LEATHER.]  '  A 
strip  of  raw  sheep-skin  (cut  from  the  belly  of  the 


skin  when  it  was  newly  flayed),  salted  and  dried, 
and  cnt  up  into  thongs  for  ties  or  mid-couples 
of  flails'  (Stippl.  to  Jamieson,  1887). 

1566  Burgh  Rtc.  Edinb.  (1875)  III.  226  The  saidis 
flescheouris  ..  cuttis  ane  tarledder  of  the  skyn  thairwith, 
diminisching  thairby  bayth  the  skynnis  and  the  woll  in 
lenth  and  breid.  lbid.}  Nor  yit  to  diminische  the  samyn 
be  cutting  of  ony  sic  pairt  as  thai  call  the  tarledder.  a  1585 
POLWART  Flyting~v.  t\Iontgomerie*fl\  His  shaven  shoulders 
shawes  the  marks,  no  dout,  Of  teugh  tarladders,  tyres,  and 
other  tawes. 

Hence  tTarleathered(-letherit,etc.) ///.<*.,  Sc. 
Obs., applied  to  a  sheep-skin  from  which  a  tarleather 
has  been  cut. 

1570  I\fc.  Convent.  Roy.  Burghs  I.  21  [To]  be  presentltt 
..with  the  skyn  and  byrn  vn  tarletheritt,  and  plukkitt  or 
powitt.  1585  Burgh  Rec.  Edinb.  (1882)  IV.  407  That  na 
merchants  tak  vpoun  hand  to  by  any  skynns  quhilk  ar 
plukket  and  tarletherit  as  said  is,  vnder  the  pain  foresaid. 

t  Tarleather -.  Obs.  rare—1.  A  term  of  op 
probrium  applied  to  a  woman. 

1575  G'lintn.  Gurton  in.  iii.  C  iij  b,  Comst  behynd  me  thou 
withered  witch ;  &  I  get  once  on  foote,  Thouse  pay  for  all, 
y°  old  tarlether. 

fTa'rltonize,  v.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  intr.  To  act 
or  speak  like  Tarlton,  a  celebrated  comic  actor  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  i6th  century. 

1592  G.  HARVEY  Four  Lett.  Wks.  (Grosart)  1. 168  His  vaine- 
glorious  and  Thrasonicall  brauinqe:  his  piperly  Extern* 
porizing,  and  Tarletonizing.  Ibid.  202  The  very  Timpanye 
of  his  Tarltonizing  wit. 

Ta*r  maca  dam.    [f.  TAR  sb.  +  MACADAM  */>.] 

A  mixed  material  for  making  roads,  consisting  of 

some  kind  of  broken  stone  or  ironstone  slag  in  a 

matrix  of  tar  alone,  or  of  tar  with  some  mixture  of 

.    pitch  or  creosote. 

1882  (June  17)  Proc.  Assoc.  Municipal  Engineers  VIII.  91 
In  Barnsley  we  have  tarred  macadam,  and  the  cost  of  it  was 
is.  zd.  Ibid.  92,  I  should  have  liked  to  have  heard  more 
al>out  the  cost  of  the  tar-macadam  roads.  1883  uSept.  28) 
Ibid.  X.  53  Tar  macadam  for  roadways  was  first  introduced 
in  Sheffield.  1909  J.  W.  SMITH  Dnstless  Koadsi.  10  The 
macadamised  road  construction  of  the  future  is  to  be  found  in 
the  use  of  tar :  that  is  to  say,  in  what  is  termed  tar  macadam. 

Hence  Ta'rmac,  the  registered  trade-mark  of  a 
kind  of  tar  macadam  consisting  of  iron  slag  im 
pregnated  with  tar  and  creosote.  Also  attrib, 

1903  Trades  Mark  Jrnl.  i  J«l>'»  Class  17.  Tarmac. 
1904  \\~cstni.  Gaz.  13  Dec.  4/2  Mr.  Montagu  suggested  .. 
the  making  of  all  roads  .by  the  Tarmac  process.  1905 
Times  \  Aug.  14/2  He  suggests  that  the  club.. should  entirely 
remake  some,  .stretch  of  road  near  London  with  Tarmac. 

Tarmachan,  -michen,  obs.  ff.  PTARMIGAN*. 
Tarmagon,  tarmegant,  obs.  ff.  TKUMAGANT. 
Tarmaret,  -rick,  obs.  erron.  ff.  TURMEKIC. 
Tarn  (tlm).     Forms :  4-5  terne,  5-6  tarne, 
7  team,  (8  Sc.  tairn),  7-  tarn.     [ME.  terne  t  a. 
ON.  *tarnu,  tjorn,  tjorn ;    =  Swed.  dial,  tjdrn^ 
\   tarn,  Norw.  (font,  Da.  //>;•«.] 

A  small   mountain   lake,   having  no   significant 
j    tributaries.  (Originally  local  northern  English,  now 
generally  used  by  geologists  and  geographers.) 

[1156   Assize   Roll  079  m.  10  d   (Westmorland),  Agnes.. 

appellat..EdeIinamfiliam  Ricardi  de  Blaterne[=  Rlea-tarn] 

quod  ipsa  dederat  ei  pot  urn  mortiferum  bibere.]      13. .  E.  F. 

•    Allit.  P.  B.  1041  per  ar  tres   by  bat  terne  of  traytoures. 

;    c  1420  Avenv.  Arth.  x,  Gauan,  with  any   more,  To  the  tarne 

j    con   he  fore,  To  wake   hit  to  day.      14..   {heading}   The 

Awntyrs  off  Arthure  at  the  Terne  Wathelyne.    1587  HARRI- 

j    sos  England  i,  xv,  in  Holinshed  I.  95/1  The  Air  or  Arre 

'    liseth  out  of  a  lake  or  tarne  south  of  Darnbrooke.     1674 

RAY  ^V.  C.  Words,  A  Tarn^  a  Lake  or  Meer-pool,  a  usual 

word  in  the  North.     1797  COLEKIDGE  Christabel  i.  Concl. 

28  By  tairn  and  rill,  The  night-birds  all  that  hour  were 

still.     1810  WORDS w,  Scenery  Lakes  i.  (1823)  24  Tarns  are 

found  in  some  of  the  vales,  and  are   numerous  upon  the 

!    mountains.     1813  SCOTT  Tricrni.  i,  x,  Though  never  sun- 

\    beam  could  discern  The  surface  of  that  sable  tarn,  In  whose 

|    black  mirror  you  may  spy  The  stars  while  noon-tide  lights 

I    the  sky.      1880  HAUGHTON  Phys.  Geog.  v.  235  The  largest 

'    river  in  the  world  takes  its  most  remote  origin  among  the 

Andean  Highlands,  in  a  little  inky  tarn. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1873  M.  COLLINS  Miranda  II.  83  Miranda,  whose  aureate 

;    hair  and  tarn-brown  eyes  had  something  unique  about  them. 

1884  SWINBURNE  W.  Collins  Misc.  (1886)  59  A  picture  of  up. 

land  fell  and  tarnside  copse  in  the  curving  hollow  of  a  moor. 

1886  IK'RTON  Arab.  .V/i.  (abr.  ed.)  I.  72  The  sorceress  took 

!    in  hand  some  of  the  tarn-water.    1903  Smart  Set  IX.  133/2 

Hers   is   one  of  those   clear,   tarnlike   natures   which   one 

gauges  quickly. 

Tarn,  obs.  and  dial,  form  of  TKRX,  the  sea-bird. 
Tarnal  (taunal),  a.  (adv.}  slang^  chiefly  U.  S. 
Aphetic  dial,  pronunciation  of  eternal^  vulgarly 
used  as  an  expression  of  execration,  passing  into 
a  mere  intensive :  cf.  ETERNAL.  7.  Hence  Ta-rn- 
ally  ado. 

1790  R.  TYLER  Contrast  n.  ii.  (1887)  39  The  snarl-headed 
curs  fell  a-kicking  and  cursing  of  me  at  such  a  tarnal  rate, 
that..!  was  glad  to  lake  to  my  heels.  Ibid.  90  Laugh  by 
rule  !  Well,  I  should  like  that  tarnally.  a  i8ai  [  J.  W. 
MASTERS]  Dick  4  Sat  Ixii.  (E.D.D.),  Dare  was  a  tarnal 
sight  of  meat.  1828  Craven  Gloss,,  Tarnal,  eternal.  1848 
LOWELL  Bigfav  P.  n.  72,  I  darsn't  skeer  the  tarnal  thing 
fer  fear  he'd  run  away  with  't. 

Tarnatan,  variant  of  TARLATAN. 

Tarnation  (tajn^'jan),  sb.,  a.,  adv.  slang^ 
chiefly  U.  S.  A  variant  of  darnation,  DAMNATION 
sb.  3  ;  app.  associated  with  TARNAL. 


A.  as  sb.  rare. 

1801  COL.  G.  HANGER  Lift  II.  151  The  Americans  say, 
Tarnation  seize  me,  or  swamp  me,  if  I  don't  do  this  or  that. 
1831  Xew  England  Mag.  (Boston)  III.  380  We  have  'Tarna 
tion  '  nnd  '  darnation  '  for  damnation. 

B.  as  adj.  Damned,  damnable,  execrable. 

1784  W.  WILSON  in  Mem.  (1896)  47  They  only  came  to 
look  at  the  '  tarnation  Tories  from  Canada.  1835-40 
HALIIIURTON  Clockm.  (1862)  54  Now,  says  he,  I'm  in  a 
tarnation  hurry.  1857  MRS.  CARLYLE  /,*//.  (1883)  11.329  After 
having  been  all  but  asphyxiated  with  tarnation  folly. 

C.  as  adv.  Damnably,  desperately,  execrably. 
1790  R.  TYLER  Contrast  v.  i.  (1887!  88  What  the  rattle 

makes  you  look  so  tarnation  glum?  1830  GALT  Lawrie  T. 
n.  i,  Which  is  tarnation  bad.  1890  GUNTER  fl/fss  Nobody 
vi,  People. .  don't  call  me  '  my  ^(vrfman  ',  for  they  know  I'm 
a  tarnation  bad  one  when  I'm  riled,  sonny  ! 

Ta*rn-cap,  rare.  [ad.  Ger.  tarnkappe^\  A  magic 
cap,  securing  the  invisibility  of  the  wearer. 

1856  R.  A.  VAL'GHAN  Mystics  (1860)  I.  3  Rings  of  Gygyes, 
coats  of  darkness,  tarn-caps,  and  other  means  of  invisibility. 

Tarne,  var.  THERNE,  Obs.,  girl. 

Tarnish,  (taunif),  sb.     [f.  TARNISH  v.~\    The 

fact  of  tarnishing  or  condition  of  being  tarnished  ; 
loss  of  brightness,  discoloration  ;  stain,  blemish  ; 
also  concr.  the  substance  of  such  discoloration  ;  the 
tarnished  coating.  Also  fig. 

1713  Gentl.  fust*:  n.  ix.  (ed.  5)  182  Care  is  taken  to  wash 
over  the  Foulness  of  the  Subject  with  a  pleasing  Tarnish. 
1738  Gentl.  Mag.  VIII.  580  2  The  same  Thing  again  is  to 
be  said  of  Tarnish,  Discolouring,  &c.  from  1'ime,  the  Air, 
&c.  1865  DICKKNS  Mitt,  l-'r.  n.  xiii,  Effacing  the  old  rust 
and  tarnish  on  the  money.  1877  DANA  Text-bk.  Mitt.  \\. 
(1891)  190  A  surface  possesses  the  steel  tarnish,  when  it 
presents  the  superficial  blue  color  of  tempered  steel.  1878 
Ht'Xt.EV  rhysiogr,  75  There  are  many  metals,  such  as  gold, 
which  never  exhibit  rust  or  tarnish. 

Tarnish  \ ta-jnij),  v.  [ad.  F.  terniss-,  extended 
stem  of  ternir,  ternissant  (i-Uh  c.  in  Godef.)  (see 
-ISH2),  f.  terjie  adj.  dull,  dark  ;  of  doubtful  origin. 

Referred  by  Diez  and  others  to  OHG.  tarnan,  MHG. 
tt-rnfti  (—Q^i.  i/frn/iirt,  OK.  dicrnan\  to  conceal,  hide,  f. 
OHG.  tarni  (OS.  demi,  OK,  dierne,  derne)  hidden,  secret, 
obscure.  Hut  there  are  difficulties, arising  from  tht-  late  ap 
pearance  of  the  Fr.  word,  as  well  n.-.  fi-mi  the  f  >nn  and  sense. 
The  change  from  fern-  to  tarn-  appears  to  have  taken  place 
In  English;  but  no  example  of  ternish  has  been  found.) 

1.  trans.  To  dull   or  dim  the  lustre  of,  to  dis 
colour  (as  a  metallic  surface  by  oxidation,  etc.); 
to  cause  to  fade  ;  to  spoil,  wither. 

1598  FI.OKIO,  Tt-rnlrc,  to  tarnish,  to  darken  any  glasse  with 
breathing  vpon  it  [1611  to  tarnish  or  darken  and  mist- 
oner,  as  burnished  plate  or  glasse  will  be  being  breathed 
vpon].  1709-10  ADDISON  Tatter  No.  121  r  i  Her  Clothes 
were  very  rich,  but  tarnished.  1726  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle 
(1768)  103  The  Sun's  tarnishing  my  Complexion.  1858 
LARDNER  Hand-bk.  Nat.  Fhilos,,  610.367  Whatever  tarnishes 
or  roughens  the  surface  of  metal,  increases  its  radiation. 

b.  Jig.  To  take  away  from  the  purity  of,  cast  a 
stain  upon  ;  to  sully,  taint ;  to  bring  disgrace  upon. 

1697  COLLIER  Ess.  n.  Value  of  Life  (1698)  31  Nothing  that 
may.. tarnish  the  Glory,  and  weaken  the  Example  of  the 
Suffering.  1786  W.  THOMSON  ll'atsons  Philip  ///(iSsg)  355 
Unwilling  that  his  reputation  should  be  tarnished.  1884 
L.  J.  JENNINGS  Croker  /''afers  I.  ii.  44  The  naval  glory  of 
England  was  tarnished  by  the  successes  of  the  American 
naval  force. 

2.  intr.  To  grow  dull,  dim,  or  discoloured;   to 
fade,  wither ;  esp.  of  metals,  to  lose  external  bright 
ness  or  lustre. 

167^8  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4)  s.  v.,  Anything  that  is  Gilded,  is  said 
to  Tarnish,  when  it  begins  to  lose  its  Luster  [1706  to  grow 
dull,  to  lose  Its  Gloss,  Lustre,  or  Brightness].  1696  TATK  & 
URADV  Ps.  cii.  27  And,  like  a  Garment  often  worn  Shall  tar. 
nish  and  decay.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  35  f  9  The  brass 
and  pewter.. are  only  laid  up  to  tarnish  again.  1878  HUX 
LEY  Physiogr,  75  Many  metals  rapidly  rust  or  tarnish  when 
exposed  to  even  the  driest  air. 

D.  jig .  To  become  dull,  dim,  or  sullied. 

1681  \)*\DwtAbst1<f  Achit.  249  Till  thy  fresh  gjories,  which 
now  shine  so  bright,  Grow  stale,  and  tarnish  with  our  daily 
sight.  1789  MRS.  Piozzi  Joitrn.  France  II.  102  Travellers 
who  .seek  for  images  that  never  tarnish,  and  for  truths  that 
never  can  decay.  1810  Splendid  Follies  II.  95  The  frailties 
of  your  nature  predominated  the  glare  of  your  riches, . .  from 
that  hour  they  tarnished. 

Hence  Tarnishing  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. ;  also 
Ta'rnishable  rt.,  that  may  tarnish  or  be  tarnished  ; 
Ta  rnisher,  one  who  or  that  which  tarnishes. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Tarnishing,  a  process  of 
giving  gold  or  silver  a  pale  or  dim  cnst,  without  either 
polish  or  burnish.  1864  WEBSTER,  Tarmsher.  1885  Proc. 
Roy.  Soc.  7  May  340  A  means  of  rendering  tarnishable 
metals  and  alloys  less  tarnisbable.  1894  Du  MAURIER  Trilby 

II.  22  A  tarnishing  breath  had  swept  over  the  reminiscent 
mirror  of  his  mind. 

Tarnished  (taMmjt),  ///.  a.  [f.  prec.  +-ED1.] 
Having  lost  parity  or  lustre,  faded;  alsoy?^.  sullied, 
dishonoured. 

1716  LADV  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Cttss  Bristol  «  Aug., 
Like  a  poor  town  lady  of  pleasure,  .with  tarnished  silver- 
laced  shoes.  17*6-46  THOMSON  Wi'nftr  182  The.  .forest. . 
sheds  What  of  its  tarnished  honours  yet  remain.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxit  IV.  765  He  had  ceased  to  be 
called  by  the  tarnished  name  of  Monmouth. 

Tarnowitzite  (ta-in^vitsait).  Min.  [a.  G. 
/arff0xt/f'/>i'S(ttreithaupt  1841) :  seedef.]  A  variety 
of  Aragonite  containing  about  4  per  cent,  of  car 
bonate  of  lead,  found  at  Tarnowitz  in  Silesia. 

1866  BRANDE  &  Cox  Diet.  Sein  etc.  II.  537/2.     1867  Ibid. 

III.  703/2.    1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  696  Tarnovicite. 


TARO. 

Taro  (ta*r<9,  tse'ro).  Also  8  tarrow,  9  tara, 
tarro.  [Native  Polynesian  name,  found  by  Cook 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands.]  A  food-plant,  Colo- 
casia  antiquorum^  N.O.  Arace?et  cultivated  in  many 
varieties  (C.  esculenta^  macrorhizat  etc.)  in  most 
tropical  countries  for  its  starchy  root-stocks,  or  its 
succulent  leaves  or  stems,  which  in  a  raw  state  are 
acrid,  but  lose  their  acridity  by  boiling. 

1779  COOK  Voy.  Pacific  (1784)  III.  v.  iv.  79  Each  man 
carrying,  .bread-fruit,  taro,  and  plantains  in  his  hand.  Ibid. 
vi.  106  These  plantations  consist  of  the  tarrow  or  eddy 
root,  and  the  sweet  potatoe  [etc.J.  1802  Hrookes*  Gazetteer 
(ed,  12)  s.v.  Ranaii  It  produces  very  few  plantains  and  bread 
fruit  trees,  but  abounds  in  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and  taro. 
1894  Dublin  Rev.  Oct.  460  Yams  and  taros  are  cultivated. 

b.  at t rib.,  as  taro-patch,  -plain,  -plant,  -planta 
tion^  -root,  -swamp. 

1814  W.  BROWN  Hist.  Propag.  Chr.  among  Heathen,  II. 
400  A  large  piece  of  ground  stocked  with  breadfruit,  cocoa 
nuts,  and  tarro  roots.  1846  LUNDIE  Mission.  Life  Samoa 
xxii,  141  AH  are  busy  building  houses  and  clearing  for  taro- 
patches.  1847  WHITTIKK  Dan.  Wheeler  79  Amidst  Owy- 
hee's  hills  of  blue  And  taro-plalns  of  Toobopnrii.  1894 
Daily  News  n  Sept.6/i  Streams  of  water. .fertilising  thou 
sands  of  taro  plantations.  1894  H.  THOMSON  S.  Sea  yarns 
in  The  taro  swamp  was  hard  and  fissured. 

Taroc  (tel^k).  Also  7-9  tarok,  tarock.  [ad. 
It.  *tarocco,  in  pi.  tarocchi,  of  unknown  origin. 
Also  Ger.  tarock,  F.  tarot:  see  TAROT.] 

a.    =  TAROT  a.      b.  (also  in  //.)   =  TAROT  b. 

a.  1611  FLORIO,  Tarocchi,  a  kind  of  playing  cardes  called 
Tarocks  or  Tere^triall  triumphs. 

b-  1739  OKAY  Let.  to  R.  West  in  Mason  Mem.  (1807)  I.  211 
Play  at  Ombre  and  Taroc,  a  game  with  72  cards  all  painted 
with  suns,  and  moons,  devils  and  monks.  [1816  SINGER  Hist. 
Cards  236  The  pack  of  cards  with  which  Tarocco  is  played, 
consists  of  two  parts  ;  the  first  is  fifty-six  cards  of  the  usual 
Italian  suits,  S#a</et  Coppe,  Bastoni,  and  Dettarf,..Tho 
other  part  consists  of  twenty-two  cards, . .  twenty-one  of  these 
are  called  Tarocchi,  and  the  twenty-second  IlMatto,  or  the 
fool.l  1887  HEATTV- KINGSTON  Music  $  Manners  II.  318 
Skilful  players  of  e'carte  and  tarok. 

II  Tarot  (taw).  [F.  tarot  (also  i6th  c.  taranlt, 
tarau),  ad.  It.  *tarocco  (pi.  tarocchi}'.  see  prec.J 
a.  One  of  a  set  of  playing-cards,  first  used  in  Italy 
in  the  1 4th  c.  (Also  used  in  fortune-telling.)  Also 
attrib.  b.  pL  The  game  played  with  these. 

The  tarots,  strictly  speaking,  are  a  series  of  22  figured 
cards  (21  of  which  are  numbered),  all  being  trumps,  which 
are  added  to  a  set  of  56  (in  four  suits),  forming  a  pack  of  78. 

1598  (_».  DE  LA  MOTHE  French  Alf>h.  (1639)  148  Will 
you  play  at  Tables,  at  Dyce,  at  Tarots,  and  Chesse  ? 
1872  W.  SKEKN  Karly  'I'ypogr.  55  A  single  pack  of '  tarots  ', 
admirably  painted  about  1415  by  Marziano,  . .  cost  the 
enormous  sum  of  1500  golden  crowns  (about  ^625).  1888 
Chambers'  Kncycl.  11.763/1  No  Spanish  tarots  are  known  to 
exist.  1899  Fortn.  Rev,  Oct.  611  Piot.  .was. .the  first  to 
collect '  Tarots',  those  valuable  playing  cards,  which  now 
fetch  such  a  high  price.  1900  Pall  Malt  G.  18  Aug.  2 
(Cassell  Suppl.)  As  fall  the  Tarot  cards,  so  fell  Each  rose- 
page  of  the  Oracle. 

Tarow,  obs.  f.  TARROW  v.  Sc.,  to  tarry. 

II  Ta*rpan.  ZooL  [According  to  Pallas,  Zoogr. 
Rosso-Asiatica  1831,  called  Tarpan  by  the  Kirghiz 
Tatars.  (.So  F.  tarpan,  Littre  1874.)]  The  wild 
horse  of  Tartary  :  see  quots. 

1841  C.  HAMILTON  SMITH  Nat.  Hist.  Horses  160  The 
Tab  tar  or  even  the  Cos-^ack  nations.,  assert  that  they  can 
distinguish  a  feral  breed  from  the  wild  by  many  tokens; 
and.. denominate  the  real  wild  horse  Tarpan  and  Tarpani. 
Ibid.  163  Real  Tarpans  are  not  larger  than  ordinary  mules, 
their  colour  invariably  tan,  Isabella,  or  mouse.  Ibid.  164 
There  is  always  a  certain  number  of  expelled  Tarpan  stal 
lions  among  them  [feral  herds}.  1905  W.  RIDGEWAY  Origin, 
of  Thoroughbred  Horse  34  It  would  appear  that  Prejval- 
sky's  horse  is  nothing  more  than  the  Tarpan  of  the  older 
writers.  1910  DR.  P.  CHALMERS  MITCHELL  Let*  to  Editor^ 
I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  name  Tarpan  belongs  to  a  genuine 
wild  horse,  a  true  species,  but  that  it  has  been  subsequently 
applied  to  the  progeny  of  escaped  domestic  horses. 

t  Tarpaulian,  sb,  and  a.  Obs.  Forms  :  7  tar- 
pailian,  -paulian,  -pollian,  8  -polian,  -pawlian. 
[from  next,  after  adjs.-and  sbs.  in  -tan.]  a.  sb.  = 
next,  2.  b.  adj.  =  next,  3b. 

a  1656  USSHER  Ann.  vi.  (1658)  124  The  number  of  horse- 
boyes,  and  foot-boyes,  and  of  hangers-on,  and  the  tarpailians 
in  the  corn-ships,.,  he  thinks  to  be  greater.,  than  that  of  the 
souldiers  came  unto,  c  1660  W.  G.  Ode  to  Gresham  College 
in  Weld  Hist.  Roy.  Soc.  (1848)  I.  80  Every  Tarpaulian  shall 
then  with  ease  Saile  any  ship  to  the  Antipodes.  1673 
HICKERINGILL  Greg.  F,  Greyb.  140  Shall  not  your  pilot, 
holla,  whoop?  And  rowze  Tarpollians  that  lye  sleeping.  1719 
D'URFEY  Pills  II.  60  Hear  the  noise  of  the  Tarpawhan 
Boys ;  Port,  Port,  Port. 

Tarpaulin  (taip9'lin),  sb.  Forms :  7  tarpaul- 
ling,  tarr  pawlin,  tarrpawling,  tarpolin,  -pal 
ing,  -palin,  (-pallion),  7-8  -pawlin,  7-9  -pawl 
ing,  -pauling,  7-  tarpaulin.  [Generally  thought 
to  be  f.  TAR  sb.  +  PALL  sbl  +  -ING  T  i  f ,  g  (as  in 
netting,  grating^  and  cf.  AWNING). 

^The  blackness  of  tarred  canvas  may  have  suggested  its 
likeness  to  a  funeral  pall ;  though,  in  the  absence  of  any 
instance  of  tar-pall,  this  origin  must  remain  conjectural.) 

1.  A  covering  or  sheet  of  canvas  coated  or  im 
pregnated  with  tar  so  as  to  make  it  waterproof, 
used  to  spread  over  anything  to  protect  it  from  wet. 
Also,  without  a  or//.,  canvas  so  tarred;  sometimes 
applied  to  other  kinds  of  waterproof  cloth. 

1605  B  JONSON  Volpone  iv.  i,  On  the  one  [wall]  I  strain 
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me  a  fair  tarpaulins,  and  in  that  I  stick  my  onions,  cut  in 
halves,  a  1625  MANWAYRINC  Nomencl.  Naval.  (Harl.  MS. 
2301),  Tarpawling,  is  a  peece  of  Canvas  that  is  tar'd 
all  over  to  Lash  upon  a  Deck  or  Grating  to  keepe  the  Rame 
from  Soaking  through.  1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Acrid.  Yng.  Stm* 
I  men  30  A  trar-pawling  [sic]  or  yawning.  1652  ASHMOI.E 
Thent.  Chem.  Brit.  Prol.  12  To  Hang  a  Presence  Chamber 
with  Tarpalin,  instead  of  Tapestry.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe 
i.  68,  I  made  me  a  large  Tent,,  .and  covet'd  the  uppermost 
with  a  large  Tarpaulin  which  I  had  sav'd  among  the_Sails. 
1800  COLQL'HOUN  Comm.  Thames  639  Each  Lighter  is  fur 
nished  with  a  Tarpaulin  to  protect  the  Cargo  from  damage. 
1890  W.  J.  GORDON  Foundry  150  In  the  days  when  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway  considered  it  so  beneath 
their  dignity  to  carry  coals  to  London  that  they  introduced 
tarpaulins  for  the  purpose  of  hiding  the  vulgar  freight  of 
which  they  were  ashamed. 

b.  A  sailor's  hat  made  of  tarpaulin. 
1841  in   TOTTEN  Naval  Text-Bk.  (Webster).      1845  S. 
JUDD  Margaret  n.  xi,  A  burly  fellow  in  a  tarpauling  and 
bluejacket.    1858  in  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade. 

2.  transf.  A  nickname  for  a  mariner  or  sailor, 
esp.  a  common  sailor.     Now  rare  or  arch.     (Cf. 
TARPAULIAN,  TAR  sb.  3.) 

1647  CLEVELAND  Char.  Diurnal-maker  Wks.  (1687)  82  He 
isaperfect  Sea-man,  a  kind  of  Tarpawlin.  ilSfioHowELL/Viy/y 
Beasts  12  To  he  a  Mariner,  or  Tarpaling,  is  one  of  the  most 
servile  and  slavish  condition  of  life  that  can  be.  1687  SETTLE 
Rcjl.  Dry  den  21  He  was  too  blame  for  making  his  Hame- 
talhaz  a  Courtier  and  no  Tarpolin.  1722  UE  FOE  Col.  Jack 
i,  Every  tarpawling,  if  he  gets  but  to  be  lieutenant  of  a 
press  smack,  is  called  captain.  1849  DICKENS  Dav.  Copp. 
xxi,  What  does  this  here  blessed  tarpaulin  go  and  do?  1893 
STEVENSON  Catriona  xxx.  366  The  seamen  pursued  us... 
They  were  but  bandy-legged  tarpaulins  after  all. 

b.  Formerly  applied  to  a  sea-bred  superior  officer 
(captain, etc.)  as  contrasted  with  the  military  officers 
often  appointed  to  command  men-of-war.  (Cf. 
30.)  In  quot.  1909  erron.  taken  as  =  *  ranker'. 

«:  1690  R.  GIBSON  (B.  M.  Add.  MS.  11602,  If.  40),  Upon  the 
Different  Conduct  between  Seamen  and  Gentlemen  Com 
manders  in  ye  Navy  (not  bredd  Tarr  Pawlins)  since  1652. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xvi.  III.  716  There  was  an  end 
of  privilege  if  an  Earl  was  to  be  doomed  to  death  by  tar 
paulins  seated  round  a  table  in  the  cabin  of  a  ship.  1894 
C.  N.  ROBINSON  Brit.  Fleet  347  Drake  and  his  brother 
tarpaulins.  1909  Naval  Warrant  Officers'  Jrnl.  Dec. 
138/2  It  would  have  been  deeply  interesting  had  Mr.  Han  nay 
en  passant  designated  those  Admirals  and  Captains  who 
were  called  'Tarpaulins'  because  of  their  ranker  origin. 
Ibid.t  Captain  James  Cook,  the  explorer,  Captain  C.  Askew, 
and  Captain  J.  Coglan  are  three  of  many  names  of*  Tar. 
paulins  which  might  be  cited. 

3.  attrib.  a.  in  sense  i  :  Made  of  tarpaulin. 
1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Grant,  xiu.  61  A  plug  lapped 

in  Oleum,  and  well  tarred  in  a  tarpawling  clout.  1688  in 
Darnell's  Catal,  Autograph  Lett.  (1904)  July  30/2  Yester 
day  my  Ld.  Chanceltour  was  taken  at  Wapping  in  a  tar- 
palin  habitt.  1832  C.  M.  GOODRIDGE  I7oy.  South  Seas  25 
Carefully  secured  from  the  damp  in  a  tarpawling  bag.  1833 
MARRYAT  /*.  Simple  xliii,  There's  many  a  clear  head  under 
a  tarpaulin  hat. 

b.  in  sense  2  or  2  b :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  that  is, 
n  mariner  or  sailor  ;  sea-bred.  Now  rare. 

1647  WARD  Si  nip,  Cobler  16  A  shamefull  sliding  into  other 
sucli  tarpauling  tenets.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  221  A 
learned  vote  that  any  Tarpawlin  Marriner  might  have 
nulled.  £1690  R.  GIBSON  (li.  M.  Add.  MS.  11602,  If.  47), 
I  tinde  many  Accidents  to  have  happened  for  want  of  Tarr- 
pawling  Commanders  or  Gentlemen  throughly  acquainted 
with  Maritime  Affaires.  1692  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857) 
II.  354  Divers  tarpawlin  masters  of  ships  recommended  by 
the  Trinity  house,  have  passed  examination  in  order  to  be 
received  into  the  King's  service.  1696  in  Ab.  DC  la  Pry  rue's 
Diary  (Surtees)  278  Chattam,  a  small  tarpaulin  town,  joyn- 
ing  to  Rochester.  1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  III.  222  John 
Young,  the  tarpawling  governor  of  Owyhee.  1889  DOYLE 
Micah  Clarke  23  He  was  one  of  the  old  tarpaulin  breed,  who 
had  fought.. against  Frenchman,  Don,  Dutchman,  and  Moor, 

4.  Comb.)  as  tarpaulin-maker,  -covered  m\\, 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Tarpaulin-manufacturer, 
one  who  oils  or  tars  canvas  for  covers.  1897  Outing  (U.  S.) 
XXX.  261/2  A  tarpaulin-covered  box  of  tackle  belonging 
to  Harry.  1907  Daily  Ckron.  25  Oct.  7/2  A  young  tar 
paulin-maker  of  nineteen. 

Hence  Tarpau'lin  z>.,  trans,  to  cover  with  a  tar 
paulin  ;  intr.  to  shelter  oneself  under  a  tarpaulin ; 
Tarpatrlined  a.t  covered  with  a  tarpaulin. 

i88j  '  F.  ANSTEY  '  Vice  Versa  xvi,  Some  tarpaulined 
cattle-vans.  1891  CONST.  MAC£WEN  3  Women  in  i  Boat  85 
We  discussed  whether  we  would  *  tarpaulin  '  there  for  the 
night.  1894  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXIV.  376/2  We  had  another 
boat,  but  it  was  housed  and  tarpaulined  on  deck. 

Tarpeian  (tajprian),  a.  [f.  L.  Tarpei-us,  or 
ad.  L.  Tarpeian-us  adj.,  f.  proper  name  Tarpeius 
or  Tarpeia.]  Denoting  a  rock-face  on  the  Capito- 
line  Hill  at  Rome  over  which  persons  convicted  of 
treason  to  the  state  were  thrown  headlong. 

1607  SHAKS.Ccr.  m.i.  213  Beare  him  toth'  Rock  Tarpeian, 
and  from  thence  Into  destruction  cast  him.  Ibid.  in.  iii.  88 
Let  them  pronounce  the  steepe  Tarpeian  death.  1671 
MILTON  P.  R.  iv.  49.  1746  FRANCIS  tr.  Hor.  Sat.  i.  vi.  51 
From  the  Tarpeian  rock  s  tremendous  height,  Or  to  the 
hangman  Cadmus  give  their  fate.  1843  MACAULAY  Hora- 
tius  xvi,  Now,  from  the  rock  Tarpeian,  Could  the  wan 
burghers  spy  The  line  of  blazing  villages. 

Tarpon  (ta-jp^n).  Forms  :  7  tarpom,  8  -oen, 
9  -um,  9  tarpon.  [So  Du.  tarpoen  :  origin  not 
ascertained.]  The  Jew-fish,  Megalops  atlanticus,  a 
giant  representative  of  the  herring  tribe  found  in 
the  warmer  waters  of  the  western  Atlantic :  see 
JEW-FISH  and  ELOPS.  Sometimes  extended  to  the 
E.  Indian  species  M.  cyprinoidts  (M.  thristoides). 


TARRAS. 

1685  L.  WAFER  Voy.  (1729)  321  Of  these  they  make  nets 
for  fishing,  but  only  for  great  fish,  as  Tarpoms,  or  the  like. 
1699  DAMPIER  Voy.  II.  n.  12  The  Tarpom  is  a  large  scaly 
Fish,  shaped  much  like  a  Salmon,  but  somewhat  flatter 
.  .  with  Scales  as  big  as  a  Half  Crown.  1796  STEDMAN 
Surinam  II.  229  A  large  fish..  called  tarpoen..  which  is 
white,  about  2  feet  6  inches.  i888GooDE/!»«r.  Fishes  406 
The  sailors'  name  for  this  fish,,  .is  'Tarpum'  or  'Tarpon  '. 
1901  Scotsman  4  Oct.  5/1  The  largest  tarpon  ever  captured 
..weighed  205  'b.,  and  measured  8  ft.  and  2  in.  in  length. 
b.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1887  Snorting  Li  fe  22  June  2/6  Tarpon  fishing  is  not  half 
so  exciting  as  catching  man-eating  sharks  with  a  hand-line. 
1888  GOODE  Attier.  Fishes  412  Tugging  at  a  tarpum-line  m 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  1895  Blackw.  Mag.  Aug.  281  He  has 
made  a  special  study  of  tarpon-tackle  during  his  annual 
visits  to  the  best  tarpon  -waters. 

Tarrace,  obs.  form  of  TARRAS,  TERRACE. 

Tarradiddle,  Tarrage  :  see  TARA-. 

Tarragon  (tse-ragan).  Also  (6-8  tarchon), 
6-9  taragon.  [Given  in  1538-48  as  the  English  for 
med.L.  tragonia  and  tarchon  :  cf.  i6th  c.  F.  targon 
(Rabelais,  Cotgr.  1611),  It.  taracone,  tarcone  (Florio 
1598,  1611),  Sp.  taragontiay  -goncia  (Matthioli 
l6th  c.,  Percival,  Minsheu).  Tarchon  appears  in 
the  Latin  version  of  Symeon  Sethus  De  Cibariis 
(Basle  1538),  repr.  Byzantine  Gr.  rapx&v.  Sethus 
compiled  from  Arab  sources,  and  his  rap\wv  repre 
sented  Arab.  *=*J»  tarkhon  (in  Ibn  Beithar, 


Avicenna,  Razi),  altarcon  in  Gerard  of  Cremona, 
(21187;  according  to  Arabic  lexicographers  a  foreign 
word:  some  think  nd.  Gr.  SpaKuv  (Devic),  by  an 
early  association,  similar  to  what  is  found  in  the 
i6th  c.,  with  the  Gr.  Spotrfmer,  -ovria  (Hippocr., 
Diosc.),  the  name  of  Arum  Dracunculus. 

The  two  plants  were  included  by  Matthioli,  1565,  under 
ApaKorTta,  Dracunculus^  the  Tarragon  being  distinguished 
as  Hortenst's  Dracnnculus\  he  also  gives,  as  including 
both,  It.  dragontia^  Sp.  taragontia,  F.  serpentine^  all 
originally  names  of  Arutn  Dracunculus.  This  associa 
tion  is  commemorated  in  the  botanical  names  Artemisia 
Dracunctilits  and  Arnm  Dracnnculns  (now  Dracunculns 
vnlgans}i  as  well  as  in  i6-i7th  c.  applications  of  the  name 
DRAGON,  DKAGONS.  The  i6th  c.  herbalists'  L.  Tragonia^ 
and  the  Sp.  e$tragont  Pg.  estragaot  F.  estragon,  are  all 
derived  from  trtigon,  tnrgon,  tarchon  ;  the  i6th  c.  Sp.  tara- 
goncia  and  mod.  Sp.  taragona  show  the  nearest  relationship 
to  the  Eng.  name.] 

1.  A  plant,  Artemisia  Dracunculns^  N.O.  Com- 
positw,  of  the  wormwood  genus,  a  native  of  Southern 
Russia  and  Eastern  Europe,  the  aromatic  leaves  of 
which  are  used  to  flavour  salads,  soups,  etc. 

1538  ELYOT,  Tragonia,  an  herbe  nowe  callid  Taragon, 
late  sene  in  this  realme,  whtche  hath  a  last  like  gynger. 
1548  TURNER  Names  of  He  rbst  Tarchon..'^  called  wyth 
vs  Tarragon.  1575)  LANGHAM  Card.  Health  (1633)  630 
Tarragon  is  good  in  Sallads  with  Lettuse  as  Rocket  is. 
1693  EVELYN  De  la  Quint.  Comfil.  Card.  II.  202  Tarragon 
is  one  of  the  perfuming  or  Spicy  Furnitures  of  our  Sallets. 
1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  6),  7  "KWC/WW,  Taracon,  or  Garden-Dragon, 
an  Herb.  1767  ABERCROMBIE  £v.  Man  his  own  dard. 
(1803)  668/1  Tarragon:  fine  flavoured  aromatic  plant,  to 
improve  the  flavour  of  soups  and  sallads.  1882  Garden 
21  Jan.  50/1  Keep  up  good  supplies  of  Tarragon  and  small 
salads. 

•f-2.  Sometimes  applied  (by  confusion  of  names) 
to  the  Garden  Dragon,  Dracimeulus  vulgaris,  N.O. 
Aracex,  or  the  Green  Dragon,  Arisxma  Dra- 
confium,  N.O.  Orontiacex  :  see  DRAGONS.  Obs, 

1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Dict.t  Taragontiat  taragon,  Dra- 
guntea.  1598  FLORIO,  Taracone^..\\^  hearbe  Taragon  or 
garden  Dragon. 

3.  attrib.  ,  as  tarragon  leaf\  tarragon  vinegar, 
vinegar  flavoured  with  the  leaves  or  oil  of  tarragon. 

1855  DELAMER  Kitch.  Card.  (1861)  138  Tarragon  vinegar, 
pickled  tarragon  leaves,  and  sometimes  the  fresh  green 
leaves  in  salad,  are  ..  powerful  agents  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  and  judicious  cook.  1883  VV.  WILLIAMS  in  Knowledge 
20  July  35/2  Stock  broth,  tarragon  vinegar,  ketchup,  &c. 

Tarrapin,  Tarrar,  varr.  TERRAPIN,  TEKRIER  \ 

Tarr  as  (tee'ras),  sb.  ?  Obs.  Also  6-8  tarrace, 
7-8  tarris,  8  terrace,  8-9  terras,  9  tarrass.  See 
also  TRASS,  [ad.  early  mod.Du.  tara'sse,  terra's, 
tira'S  (Kilian),  Du.  tras  neut.,  Ger.  trust  masc. 
(i;th  c.,  Kluge),  also  tarrasz  (Sanders  1865)  ;  of 
Romanic  origin:  cf.  OF.  terrace  (i2th  c.),  -asse, 
tierasse,  -aisse  fern.,  'torchis,  terre  a  foulon,  trass* 
(Godef.),  It.  terraccia^  -azza  fern.,  *  rubble  or  rub 
bish  '  (Florio  1  6  1  1  )  :—  late  L.  *terracea  earthy, 
earthen  :  cf.  TERRACE.] 

A  kind  of  rock,  allied  in  composition  to  pozzolana, 
consisting  largely  of  comminuted  pumice  or  other 
volcanic  substance  ;  it  is  found  along  the  Rhine 
between  Cologne  and  Mainz,  and  was  formerly 
imported  from  Holland  for  making  a  mortar  or 
hydraulic  cement.  Hence,  the  mortar  or  cement 
made  of  this,  used  for  pargeting,  lining  cisterns,  etc,  ; 
also  applied  to  other  similar  cements. 

x6«  STURTEVANT  Metatlica  xiii.  95  Part  or  appurtenance  in 
buildings,  .  .  made  either  of  Hricke,  Tile,  Lead,  Wood,  Tarras, 
or  Free-stone.  1662  Stat.  Irel.  (1765)  II.  416  Tarras.  the 
barrel  6«.  8<».  1698  LISTER  Jonm.  Paris  (1699)  52  Which  I 
make  no  doubt  are  set  in  Cement  or  Tarras,  that  is,  the 
fufvis  Pitteolanus.  1735  J.  PRICE  Stone-Br.  Thames  5  AH 
the  Joints  set  in  Tarris.  1765  Museum  Rust.  IV.  Iviii.  244 
To  make  it  almost  as  hard  as  terras.  1775  SMALL  in  Phil. 


TARBAS. 

Trans.  LXVI.  444  By  laying  the  ground-floor  with  terrace. 
1786  Projects  in  Ann.  Reg.  o6/j  Dutch  terras  is  a  tufa 
stone,  found  on  the  rocky  banks  of  the  Rhine.  1800  Hull 
Advertiser  5  Apr.  1/3  Mortar. .mixed. .with  a  due  propor 
tion  of  Terrace  or  other  Water  Cement.  1813  SIR  H.  DAW 
Agric.  Chein.  (1814)  327  Tarras,  which  was  formerly  im 
ported  in  considerable  quantities  from  Holland,  is  a  mere 
decomposed  basalt.  i8u  G.  YOUNG  Geol.  Sum.  Yorks. 
Coast  (1828)  139  The  manufacture  of  terras,  or  Roman 
cement.  1838  Civil Eng.  »,  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  4,2/2  Tarras,  or 
trass,  is  a  bluish  black  cellular  trap  or  lava,  quarried  at 
Andernach  on  the  Rhine  into  mill-stones.  Ibid.,  Of  lute 
years,  these  stones  {seftaria},  burnt  and  reduced  to  powder, 
..have  entirely  superseded  the  employment  of  puzzolana 
and  of  Dutch  tarras.  i8u~7«  GWILT  Archil.  Gloss.,  Tarras, 
a  strong  cement,  useful  formerly  in  water-works. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  tarras  mortar,  work ; 
ta.rra.s- layer. 

_  1596  LODGE  Wits  Miserie  (Hunter.  Cl.)  33  His  nose  sticks 
in  the  midst  like  an  embosment  in  Tarrace  worke.  1741 
SYMPSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLI.  856  Strong  Cement  com 
posed  of  Lime,  Sand,  Brick-dust,  &c.  which  the  Masons  of 
that  Country  [Lincoln)  call  Terrace-mortar.  1819  W.  S. 
ROSE  Lett.  1. 54  Many  Venetian  tarrass-layers  have  set  out, 
upon  invitation,  to  Russia.  1838  Civil  Eng.  $  Arch.  Jrnl. 
I-  4J3/3  Tarras  mortar,  made  of  white  lime  and  tarras,  re 
quires  long  and  repeated  beating  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 

Tarras,  v.  10bs.  Forms:  see  prec. ;  also  5 
terys,  8  terass.  [In  later  use  app.  f.  TARRAS  sb. ; 
but  in  earlier  use  prob.  f.  F.  terracer,  terrasser  in 
some  of  its  senses :  see  TERRACE  z>.]  trans.  To 
cover,  coat,  or  lay  with  plaster ;  in  later  use,  with 
tarras.  Hence  Tarrassed  ///.  a. 

1485  Chnrchm.  Ace.  Si.  Mary  at  Hill  (Nichols  1757)  04 
Paid  the  Dawber  for  terysing  of  Boris  per  day  8d.  i6n 
FLORIO,  Pauimentare,  to  paue,  to  terrace.  1613  tr.  De 
Man/art's  Surv.  E.  Indies  7  The  houses . .  are  lowe  enough, 
vaulted  under,  and  tarassed  on  the  top.  1705  Land.  Gaz. 
No.  4163/1  His  Royal  Highness  has  ordered  the  Towers  of 
the  old  Castle,  .to  be  vaulted  and  terrassed,  to  prevent  the 
Effect  of  the  Bombs.  1764  HARMED  Observ,  I.  iii.  89  An 
upper-story,  which  is  flat  on  the  top  and  either  terraced 
with  hard  plaister,  or  paved  with  stone.  1789  Trans.  Soc. 
Arts  (ed.  2)  II.  235  The  plants  were .  .put  in  a  stone  cistern, 
well  terassed.  1795  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  XVI.  4  [The]  space 
under  the  tarrass  d  floor  was  filled  with  earth.  1796  MOUSE 
Amtr.  Geog.  II.  402  [Great  Wall  of  China)  being  terrassed 
and  cased  with  bricks.  1819  W.  S.  ROSE  Lett.  1. 117  Collect 
ing  the  rain  on  tarrassed  roofs,  as  at  Malta. 

Tarras,  tarrass(e,  obs.  ff.  TERRACE. 

Tarred  (tiid),  ///.  a.  Also  7  tard.  [f.  TAR 
B.I+-H)1.]  Smeared  or  covered  with  tar.  (In 
quot.  1688,  marked  or  formed  with  tar.) 

1615  MARKHAM  Eng.  Housevi.  it.  v.  (1649)  167  With  a 
pair  of  sheeres..she  shall  cut  away  all  the  course  locks, 
pitch,  brands,  tar'd  locks,  and  other  feltrings.  1688  Loml. 
Gaz.  No.  2377/4  A  Tarr'd  P.  on  her  Rump.  1828  J.  II. 
SPEARMAN  Brit.  Gunner  (ed.  2)  147  Tarred  cordage  is  chiefly 
useful  for  cables  and  ground  tackle,  which  are  constantly 
soaked  in  water.  1887  Pall  MallG.  29  Sept.  6/1  The  erec 
tion  and  re-erection  of  tarred  barricades. 

Tarrer  (ta-raj).  [f.  TAB».I  +  -ERI.]  One  who 
tars.  (In  quot.  in  reference  to  tarring  and  feather 
ing  :  see  TAR  z/.l  b.) 

1894  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  8  Aug.,  The  cases  of  the 
tarrers  have  not  been  passed  upon  yet. 

Tarrer(e,  Tarres,  obs.  ff.  TARRIER  -,  TERRACE. 

t  Ta'rriage.  Ob;,  rare-*.  In  5  taryage.  [f. 
TARRY  v.  +  -AGE.]  Tarrying,  delay  :  =  next,  i. 

1:1470  HENRY  Wallace  x.  416  Than  for  to  fle  he  tuk  no 
taryage. 

Tarriance  (taeTians).  arch.  Also  5  tary-,  5-7 
tari-,  6-7  tarry-;  5-6  -ans,  5-7  -aunee,  6-7 
-enoe.  [f.  TARRY  v.  +  -ANCE.] 

1.  The  action  of  tarrying;  delay,  procrastination. 
1460  Pas/on  Lett.  I.  527  Besechyng  your  maistership  not 

to  be  dysplesed  with  my  long  taryans.  1542  UDALL  Erasm. 
Apoph.  295  b,  To  make  no  ferther  delaie  ne  taryaunce. 
1563  GOLDING  Cxsar  v.  (1565)  137  Fabius..  making  no  long 
tarience  in  hys  iorney,met  hym  with  hys  Legion.  1576  FULWEL 
Ars  Adulandivii.  (1579)6  iij,  Better  isalitle  tanance  then 
a  raw  dinner.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  ti.  vii.  90,  I  am  im 
patient  of  my  tarriance.  1694  S.  SEWAU.  Diary  6  Apr. 
(1878)  I.  390  Sawing  and  fitting  this  board  made  some  in 
convenient  Tarriance.  1808  SOUTHEY  Chron.  Cid  173  The 
tarriance  that  had  been  made.  1898  T.  HARDY  Wessex 
Poems  90  Worn  with  tarriance  I  care  for  life  no  more. 

2.  Temporary  residence  or  continuance  in  a  place ; 
sojourn,  abiding. 

1530  PALSGR.  279/2  Taryaunce,  abyding,  demourance. 
1681  R.  KNOX  Hist.  Ceylon  II.  vi.  56  Making  these  Tents 
stronger  or  slighter,  according  to  the  time  of  their  tarriance. 
1711  STRYPF.  Eccl.  Mem.  III.  vi.  66  After  a  year  or  two's 
tarriance  in  London.  1885  T.  HODCKIN  Italy  ff  Inv.  III.  iv. 
viii.  307  It  may  have  been  during  this  tarriance  at  Rome 
that  Theodpric  commenced,  .draining  the  Pontine  Marshes. 

1 3.  Abiding  in  expectation ;  awaiting,  waiting. 
1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  fnst.  H.  105  To  confirme  them 

in  loking  for  him,  that  they  should  not  waxe  faint  with  long 
tarriance.  1599  ?  SHAKS.  Pass.  Pilgr.  vi,  Cythcrea  . .  A 
longing  tanance  for  Adonis  made.  1646  TRAPP  Cotitm. 
Jenn  xx.  6  The  good  ground  brings  forth  fruit  with  patience 
or  tarriance. 

1 4.  The  causing  of  delay ;  hindrance.    Obs. 
1598  R.  BERNARD  tr.   Terence,  Andria  v.  v,  Neither  is 

there  any  let  or  tarriance,  but  that  I  may  marry  her  out  of 
hand. 

Tarrlar,  obs.  form  of  TERRIER. 

Tarrididdle,  variant  of  TARADIDDLE. 

Tarrier  !  (Ix-riai).  arch.     Also  4  taxiere,  4-6 
tarier,   5   teryar.   -i»r,   6   tar(r)yer,   -iar.      [f. 
TARRY  v.  +  -ER!.] 
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1.  One  who  tarries  or  delays;  a  lingerer,  pro- 
crastinator ;  one  who  stays  or  remains. 

1382  WYCLIF  Jcr.  Pro!.,  God  is  redi  to  Jyue  good,  to 
punshen  a  tariere.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  489/2  Teryar,  or 
longe  lytare  (P.  tcriar  or  longe  bidar).  1530  PALSGR.  317/2 
Longe  taryer.  1531  ELYOT  Cm:  i.  xxiv,  Called  of  them 
faiiius  cunctator,  that  is  to  saye  the  tariar  or  delayer. 
JS77  NORTHBROOKE  Z5/c/«f  (1843)  95  Saint  Pauleadmonisheth 
women.. to  be  byders  and  taners  at  home.  1581  J.  BELL 
Haddon's  Aiuw.  Osor.  496  There  be  behind  yet  many  tar- 
ryers,  I  will  not  say  Traytors  to  the  Common  weale.  1663 
BRATHWAIT  Comment  Two  Tales  (Chaucer  Soc.)  29  This 
Chanterer  was  a  notable  Tarrier.  1845  BROWNING  Glove  91 
Sound  the  trumpet,  no  true  knight's  a  tarrier  ! 

1 2.  One  who  (or  that  which)  delays  some  one ;  a 
hinderer,  obstrnctor;  an  obstruction.  Obs. 

1614  B.  JONSON  Earth.  Fair  I.  v,  Why  doe  you  stop,  am 
I  your  Tarriars  ?  1613  J.  RAWLIXS  Fain.  Recovery  Ship  of 
Bristol  Ejb,  To  catch  the  soules  of  mortall  men,  and 
entangle  frailty  in  the  tarriers  of  horrible  abuses,  and 
imposturing  deceit. 

Tarrier2  (tse-riaj).  Forms:  5  tarrer(e,  6 
tarryour,  7-8  terrier,  9  tarrier.  [In  ijth  c. 
tarreiie,  a.  OF.  tarere  (c  1200  in  Godef.),  mod.F. 
tariere :— late  'L.taratrum  (Isidore  xix.  xix.  15, 
'  tara/miu  quasi  teratntm'):  cf.  Gr.  ripirpov  borer, 
gimlet.]  A  boring  instrument,  an  anger ;  now,  an 
instrument  for  extracting  a  bung  from  a  barrel. 

1:1460  J.  RUSSELL  ft.  Nurture  63  Looke  bow  h.-uie 
tarrers  two  a  more  &  lasse  for  wync.  Ibid.  7 1  So  when  bow 
scttyst  a  pipe  abroche. ..With  tarrere  or  gymlet  perce  ye 
vpward  be  pipe  ashore.  1513  Bk.  Keruynge  in  Balvts  Jit. 
(1868)266  lhan  loke  ye  haue  two  tarryours,  a  more  &  a 
lesse.  1611  COTGR.,  Terriere,  a  Terrier,  or  Augar.  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Terrier. .a  sort  of  Awger  to  bore 
with.  1904  Daily  Chron.  19  Feb.  3/2  A  London  cellarmau 
asks  for  his  'tarrier'  to  take  out  a  bung  from  the  barrel 

t  Tarrier  3,  tarriour.  Obs.  [f.  *  tarry  vb.  in 
tarrying-iron  +  -ER!,  -OUR.]  A  pair  of  tiring-irons. 

1601  DEACON  &  WALKER  Ans-M.  to  Darcllo  Rdr.  4  The 
very  frame  itselfe..resembleth  fitlie  a  paire  of  tarriours,  or 
tyring  yrons. 

Tarrier,  obs.  or  vulgar  form  of  TERRIEK  2  (dog). 

Tarriness :  see  TARRY  a. 

Tarring  (ta-rirj),  vbl.  so.  [f.  TAR  v.i  +  -ING  1.] 
The  action  of  coating  or  smearing  with  tar. 

'473-4  in  Swayne  Sarmn  Chtirchw.  Ace.  (1896)  15  For 
the  tarryng  of  the  hempon  cabul.  1542  Ace.  Ld.  High 
Treas.  Scot!.  VIII.  132  Mending  and  tirring  of  Ixx  aid 
somes.  1589  Pappe  m.  Hatchet  E  j  b,  I  thinke  them  woorlh 
neither  the  tarring,  nor  the  telling.  1669  J.  OWEN  mState 
Papers,  Dom.  576  We  spend  2  [lasts  of  tar]  at  a  tarring.  1861 
Illiistr.  Land.  AVwii7  Aug.  IJ2/:  The  tarring  and  feather- 
ing  of  defenceless  individual  Northerners. 

attrib.  1831-4  TOMLINSON  Cycl.  Arts(iS67)  VI.  468/1  The 
tarring-house  is  separated  from  the  other  buildings  by  a 
second  partition. 

Tarris,  obs.  form  of  TARRAS,  TERRACE. 

Tarrish  (la-rip,  a.  rare.  [f.  TAR  sb.  +  -ISH  '.] 
Resembling  tar ;  having  a  taste  or  consistency  like 
that  of  tar.  b.  [f.  TAR  sb.  3.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
sailors;  nautical. 

t68i  R.  KNOX  Hist.  Ceylon  i.  vi.  25  They  are  small  like 
a  Hy,  and  black, ..their  honey  somewhat  tarrish.  1841 
Fraser's  Mag.  XXIV.  307, 1  saw  there  were  swabs  opposite 
me.  (This  is  the  tarrish  tongue  for  officer  or  epaulette.) 

Tarro,  variant  of  TARO,  the  plant. 

Tarrock  (tre-rfJk).  [Of  uncertain  origin ;  the 
ending  -ock  is  app.  diminutive,  as  in  fultock,  etc.] 
A  name  applied  locally  to  various  sea-birds :  in 
the  Shetland  Islands,  to  the  Arctic  Tern ;  elsewhere 
to  the  Kittiwake,  to  the  young  of  the  Common 
Gull,  and  to  the  Common  Guillemot. 

1674  RAY  Collect.  Words,  Water  Fowl  94  The  Tarrock  : 
Cornub :  Lams  cincreus  Bellonii.  1678  —  Willughby's 
Ornith.  346  Bellonius  his  ash-coloured  Gull,  called  in  Corn- 
wal,  Tarrock.  1768  PENNANT  Zool.  II.  424  Linn.tus.. 
makes  this  species  [winter  mew]  synonymous  with  the  Larus 
tridactylus  or  Tarrock.  1771  —  Tour  Scot,  in  ijoy,  36 
Kittiwakes,  or  Tarrocks.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776) 
VI.  79  It  is.,  the  tarrock,  and  the  terne,  that  venture  to  | 
these  dreadful  retreats,  and  claim  an  undisturbed  possession.  ' 
1833  G.  Montagu's  Ornith.  Diet.  505  Tarrock,  a  name  for 
the  Gull  in  its  immature  plumage.  Ibid.  508  Common  Tern,  j 
Sterna  himndo.  Provincial..  .Tarrock,  or  Tarret.  1880  J. 
SKELTON  Crookit  Mefiv.  48,  I  promised  to  get  a  tarrock's  I 
wing  for  Eppie. 

Tarrow  (tae-roa),  v.  St.  [app.  a  parallel  form  ] 
to  TARKY  v .  (sense  3 ) :  cf.  harrow  and  harry,  worow  \ 
and  worry.}  intr.  To  delay,  hesitate,  show  re-  i 
luctance.  (Nearly  =  TARRY  v.  3.) 

<"  '37.S  -ft.  Leg.  Saints  xxxiii.  (George)  133,  &  gyf  bu 
tarowis  it  to  do . .  we  sal  brync  be  &  al  bine,  c  1470  H  ENKY. 
SON  Mor,  Fab.  XIII.  (Frog  If  Mouse]  xxii,  And  it  to  cun  per- 
queir  se  thow  not  tarrow.  a  1568  in  Bannalyne  Poems 
(Hunter.  CL)  268  On  twenty  schilling  now  he  tarrowis  To 
ryd  the  he  gait  by  the  plewis.  1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett. 
(1862)  I.  295,  I  am  sure  it  is  sin  to  tarrow  at  Christ's  good 
meat,  and  not  to  eat  when  he  saith,  '  Eat,  O  well  beloved  '. 
»666  J.  LIVINGSTONE  in  Set.  Biog.  (Wodrow  Soc.)  I.  282  . 
Tarrow  not  of  this  my  dealing.  1715  RAMSAY  GentleShefh. 
i.  ii,  Like  dawted  wean  that  tarrows  at  its  meat.  1786 
BURNS  Dream  xv,  I  hae  seen  their  coggie  fou.  That  yet  hae 
tarrow't  at  it.  1899  SPENCE  Shetland  Folk-Lore  216  The  \ 
mair  he  tarrows  the  less  he  gets. 

Hence  Ta-rrowing  vbl.  sb.  and///. a. ;  Ta'rrow- 
ingly  adv.,  reluctantly. 

c  '375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxix.  (Cosme  4  Damyane)  60  He 
It  tuk  tarowandly.  c  1598  D.  FERGUSON  Sc.  Prov.  5  42 
(1785)  4  A  farrowing  bairn  was  never  fat.  1631  RUTHERFORD 


TARHY. 

Lett.  (1862)  I.  91  Let  your  soul,  like  a  farrowing  and  mis- 
learned  child,  take  the  dorts.  1832  A.  HENDERSON  Sc 

,£?*'•  '3'  Lang  tarr°wing  taks  a1  the  thanks  a»a. 

Tarrow,  variant  of  TARO. 

Tarry  (tse-ri),  sb.  Also  4-6  tary,  6  tarie,  Sc. 
tairrie.  [f.  TARRY  z/.] 

fl.  The  act  of  tarrying;  spending  or  loss  of 
time ;  delay,  procrastination.  Obs. 


tary,  mad  calle  all  be  court  of  Rome,  c  1510  BARCLAY 
Mtrr.  Gd.  Manners  (1570)  E  v,  In  tary  is  no  trust,  but 
jeopardy  mortall.  1561  SIR  R.  MAITLAND  Poems  (1830)  17 
To  cheisand  tak  ane  husband  without  tarie.  a  1578  LINDF. 
SAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  142  The  king  deter, 
mmat  to  compell  them  that  was  within  the  house,  be  lang 
tairrie  to  rander  and  gif  it  ower.  1745  WRIGHT  in  IV. 

'•    Eng.  Hist,  f,  Gen.  Keg.  (1848)  11.207  We  made  no  tarry  but 
set  forward  for  Fort  Dummer. 
2.  Temporary  residence,  sojourn  ;  a  '  stay  '.    Now 

j    chiefly  US. 

c»37S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xviii.  (Egipciane)  1272  Vith  hym 

!  nalanger  taryschovald  ma.  1516  ALLEN  in  Lodge  lllustr. 
bnt.  Hist.  (1791)  I.  ii  He  sayth  his  tarry  is  but  short  her. 
1589  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  IV.  425  In  cais  our  tary  sal 
nappm..to  be  langair.  1786  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  etc.  (1888) 
II.  273  To.  .make  provisions  for  a  much  longer  tarry.  1817 
London  Courier  7  July,  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  on 
his  arrival  received  by  a  guard  of  honour,  and  the  band  of 
the  88th  continued  to  play  during  his  Grace's  tarry.  1866 
WHITTIER  Marg.  Smith's  Jrnl.  Pr.  Wks.  i859  I.  89  He  is 
to  make  some  little  tarry  in  this  town. 
Tarry  (ta'ri),  a.  [f.  TAR  sb.  +  -Y.] 

1.  Consisting  or  composed  of  tar;  of  the  nature 
of  tar. 

1551  HULOET,  Tarrye,  or  of  tarre,  fief  us.  1781  J.  TRI'M. 
BULL  M'Fingal  65  From  nose  and  chin's  remotest  end,  The 
tarry  icicles  depend.  1841  Civil  Eng.  f,  Arch.  Jrnl.  IV. 
12/1  Its  change  from.. a  solid  to  that  of  a  tarry,  viscous, 
semifluid.  iSw/ltttult's  Syst.  Me,i.  VIII.  si7  All  tarry  and 

!    resinous  substances  absorb  oxygen  rapidly  or  slowly. 

b.    Resembling   tar ;    having   the    consistence, 
colour,  or  flavour  of  tar. 
1880  M.  MACKENZIE  Dis.  Throat  ff  ffose  I.  154  The  blood 

I  [of  the  heart]  is  [in  certain  cases  of  diphtheria]  fluid  and  tarry. 
1896  C.  E.  RYAN  With  Ambulance  thro  l-'ranco-Gtrman 

i  War  i.  63  A  small  patch  of  blood-stained  earth  beside  him 
—not  red,  but  tarry-black.  1904  Daily  iVews  27  Dec.  10 
The  Souchong  teas,  .have  a  special  flavour,  .which  the  trade 
describe  as  '  tarry  '. 

2.  Covered,  smeared,  soiled,  or  impregnated  with 
tar;  tarred;  black  as  if  smeared  with  tar. 

a  1585  POLWART  Flyting  it'.  Montgomerie  745  Tary  tade 
[=  toadj,  thous  defate.  1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  iSurtees)  23 
Such  [locks  of  wool)  as  are  hairy  and  tarry.  1686  Lc-nif. 
Gaz.  No.  2201/4  [He]  had .  .an  old  black  Tarrey  Hat  on  his 
head.  1753  ff.  Jersey  Archives  XIX.  283  A  Pair  of  tarry 
Duck  Trowsers.  1824  MCL'ULLOCH  High/.,  etc.  Scrt.  I.  382 
In  contact  with  her  tarry  sides.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C. Shop  v, 
Two  or  three  tarry  boys. 

b.  Jig.  Thievish.     (Cf.  tarry -fingered  \n  4.) 

i8«  GALT  Sir  A.  Wylie  II.  xvii.  i53  The  gipsies  hae 
tarry  finsers,  and  ye  would  need  an  ee  in  your  neck  to 
watch  them. 

3.  fig.  '!  Foul,  unclean  ;  ?  rude,  uncultured. 

1579  W.  WILKINSON C<J»/></.  FamilyeofLouen  b.Poysoned 
speaches,  and  tarrye  Khetorick.  1779  }.  ADAMS  Diary 
ii  May,  Wks.  1851  III.  200  Dr.  W.  told  me  of  Tucker's 
rough,  tarry  speech  about  me,  at  the  navy  board. 

4.  Comb.  :    tarry-breeks    (orig.    Sc.),  -jacket, 
-John,  humorous  nicknames  for  a  sailor  (cf.  TAR 
sl>.  3) ;  tarry-fingered,  -fisted  aiijs.,  having  the 
fingers  or  hands  smeared  with  tar  ;  fig.  thievish. 

1786  BURNS  Dream  xiii,  Young  royal  "Tarry  Breeks 
[Prince  William],  I  learn,  Ye've  lately  come  athwart  her. 
1853  KINGSLEY  Westw.  Ho  xxx,  No  old  tarry-breeks  of  a 
sea-dog.  1815  JAMIESON,  'Tarry.fingcrcd,  Tarry-handit, 
dishonest,  disposed  to  carry  off  by  stealth.  1906  Daily 
Chron.  4  Aug.  8/4  All  the  gold  that  has  ever  been  gathered 


SON  Black  Arro-M  iv.  vi, Long-headed  'tarry- johns,that  fear 
not  fire  nor  water. 

Hence  Ta-rriness,  tarry  condition  or  quality. 

1891  WALSH  Tea  (Philad.)  193  This  smokiness  and  'tarri- 
ness  '  does  not  develop  until  after  the  teas  have  left  China. 

Tarry  (tse-ri),  v.  Now  chiefly  literary  in  Gt. 
Krit.,  still  colloq,  in  U.S.  Forms:  4-6  tarye,4-7 
tarie,  tary,  (5  tery,  tore),  6  tarr-^,  6-7  tarrie, 
£-  tarry.  [Of  obscure  origin :  some  would 
identify  it  with  TARY  v.  to  irritate,  or  wiihTARtr.z, 
tarre,  OE.  /£>£««  to  vex ;  to  both  of  which  the 
sense  is  an  obstacle.  See  Note  below.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  delay,  retard,  defer,  put  off  (a 
thing,  an  action) ;  to  protract,  prolong.  Obs. 

c  1310  R.  BRUNNI  Medit.  597  Thos  howndes  were  lothe 
hys  deb  for  to  tarye.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Rtcve's  Prol.  51  Sey 
forth  thy  tale,  and  tarie  nat  the  tyme.  1388  WYCLIF  Ecclus. 
iv.  3  Tarie  thou  not  [Vulg.  non  frotrahas]  the  ajfte  to  a 
man  that  is  set  in  angwisch.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R. 
XI.  vii.  (Bodl.  MS.)  If.  109/2  Jif  rayn  is  yuel  and  distemporat 
. .  it . .  tarieth  and  letteb  repinges  of  come  and  of  fruyle.  1494 
FABYAN  Chron.  vii.  ccxxxviii.  278  That  he  shulde  for  no 
mede  tary  rightfull  sentence.  1583  STOCKEH  Civ.  Warres 
Lowe  C.  iv.  52  b,  Whiche  Citie  not  meanyng  to  tarrie  the 
siege,  rendred  to  the  saied  Count. 

f  2.  To  detain,  delay,  retard,  keep  back  (a  per 
son  or  agent)  for  a  time ;  to  keep  waiting  ;  to  hold 
in  check,  impede,  hinder.  Obs. 
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TABBY. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  3921  fat  he  may. .In  purgatory 
qwyte  alle  be  dett,  pat  hym  fra  blis  may  tary  or  lett.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Sijr.'s  T.  65, 1  wol  nat  taryen  yow  for  it  is  pryme. 
1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  235  Duke  William  and 
his  men  were  longe  y-taried  in  Seynt  Valerik  his  haven. 
1470-83  MALORY  Arthur  xvm.  vii.  735  Sir  kyng,  he  sayd, 
tary  me  noo  lenger  for  I  may  not  tary.  1571  GOLDING  Cahnu 
on  Ps.  xxix.  7  So  many  stops  tary  us  and  stay  us  back.  1609 
SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  1. 1 14  b,  But  gif . .  the  parties  wald  set  them 
to  tary  the  court,  with  exceptions  frivolous. 

3.  intr.  To  delay  or  be  tardy  in  beginning  or 
doing  anything,  esp.  in  coming  or  going ;  to  wait 
before  doing  something  ;  to  linger,  loiter. 

ci«o  Will.  Palerne  3128,  I  coniure  be..batou  titli  me 
telle&  tarie  nou?  no  lenger.  1382  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  xiv.  12 
Be  thou  myndeful  for  deth  shal  not  tarien  [Vulg.  mors  non 
tardat].  c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  60/445  Bot  chaistese  bam 
&  tery  noght.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  489/2  Teryyn  (MS.  S. 
tarryyn]  or  longe  a-bydyn,  moror,  pigritor.  1489  CAXTON 
fayles  of  A.  in.  xii.  193  Yf  he  had  taried  to  the  morn  after. 
111586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (1622)  238  Not  daring  to  tary 
long  about  it.  1611  BIBLE  Jndg.  v.  28  Why  tarie  the 
wheeles  of  his  charets  ?  1693  CONOREVE  Old  Bach.  iv.  i, 
Nothing  can  be  done  here  till  I  go,  so  that  I'll  tarry,  d'ye 
see?  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  I.  32  The  waters  cannot 
tarry  long  in  their  passage,  but.. run  towards  the.. level 
grounds.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  610  He  saw  that 
if  he  tarried  the  royal  cavalry  would  soon  be  in  his  rear. 
1892  Nation  (N.  Y.)  27  Oct.  318/2  The  good  monks. .were 
.  .going  to  attend  high  mass..,  so  we  had  no  time  to  tarry. 
b.  To  linger  in  expectation  of  a  person  or 
occurrence,  or  until  something  is  done  or  happens ; 
to  wait.  Const,  till,  for,  Sc.  on,  upon  (with  in 
direct  passive). 

1390  GOWER  Conf,  I.  187  This  false  knyht..Hath  taried 
til  thei  were  aslepe.  1515  BARCLAY  Egloges  iv.  (1570)  Dj  b/2 
What,  tary  man  a  while  till  better  fortune  come.  1526 
TISDALE  John  xxi.  23  Yf  I  will  have  hym  to  tary  [WYCLIF 
dwelle,  1611  tarry]  tyll  I  come  what  is  that  to  the?  1535 
COVERUAI.E  Tobit  v.  7,  I  praye  the,  tary  for  me,  tyll  I  haue 
tolde  my  father.  1560  DAUS  tr.  SltUaiu'l  Caiiim.  274,  I . . 
would  tary  to  se  the  ende.  1580  LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  427 
Euphues  knowing  the  tyde  would  tarrye  for  no  man.  1609 
SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  I.  124*  He  quha  is  challenged  sail  be  taried 
vpon,  vntill  he  returne  hayme.  1765  M.  CUTLER  in  Life, 
etc.  (1888)  I.  9  Then  the  sacrament  was  administered  (which 
I  did  not  tarry  to  see).  18x6  SCOTT  Antiq.  i,  Time  and  tide 
tarry  for  no  man.  1870  E.  PEACOCK  Ralf  Skirl.  I.  167  They 
had  not  long  to  tarry  for  the  coming  of  their  host. 

f4.  intr.  To  remain,  stay,  abide,  continue  (in 
some  state  or  condition).  Obs. 

e  1450  LOVELICH  Merlin  4521  Thus  it  Taryede  jn-to  pente. 
cost  feste.  1480  Robt.  Devyll  25  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  219 
Wyueles  longe,  said  the  duke,  haue  I  taryed.  1551  T, 
WILSOS  Logike  (1580)  38  If  the  generall  woorde  be  taken 
awaie,  the  kinde  tarieth  not.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  GuiUcmean's 
Fr.  Chinirg.  17  b/2  Els  the  ioyncte  might  be  criple,  and 
tarrye  lame.  1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  488 
Pardoned  by  the  King,  provyding  they  tarie  well  in  tyme 
comeing.  1776  R.  KING  in  Life  A>  Corr.  (1894)  I.  24  Few  of 
the  men  now  with  Genl.  will  tarry  longer  than  the  expira 
tion  of  their  enlistments.  1814  SCOTT  \Vav.  xii,  Declining 
the  Baron's  invitation  to  tarry  till  after  dinner  [etc.]. 

b.  To  abide  temporarily,  to  sojourn  j  to  stay, 
remain,  lodge  (in  a  place),  arch.  exc.  in  U.  S. 

13. .  E.  E.  A /lit.  P.  C.  87,  I  schal  tee  in-to  Tarce,  &  tary 
here  a  whvle.  1432-50  tr.  Higdett  (Rolls)  VI.  127  The  Danes 
taryenge  in  wynter  at  Repyndoun.  1538  ELYOT,  Pernocto . . , 
to  tarye  all  the  nyghte.  1599  MASSINGER,  etc.  Old  Law  iv. 
i,  As  long  as  she  tarried  with  her  husband,  she  was  Ellen. 
1611  BIBLE  Ps.  Ixviii.  12  She  that  taried  at  home,  diuided 
the  spoile.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I.  cii.  499  Miss 
Cope  came.,  and  tarried  with  me  three  days.  1766  J. 
INGERSOLL  Lett.  Stamp-Act  62,  I  tarried  that  Night  at 
Mr.  Bishop's.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.,  Leg.  Sleety 
Hollow,  Ichabod  Crane,  .sojourned,  or,  as  he  expressed  it, 
1  tarried  ',  in  Sleepy  Hollow,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
the  children  of  the  vicinity.  1850  HAWTHORNE  Scarlet  L. 
viii,  1  must  tarry  at  home,  and  keep  watch  over  my  little 
Pearl.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixv.  2  Ortalus,  I  no  more 
tarry  the  Muses  among.  1877  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong. 
(ed.  3)  II.  x.  469  There  they  were  to  tarry  {earlier  edd. 
remain]  through  Lent. 

5.  trans.  To  wait  for,  wait  in  expectation  of; 
to  await,  expect;  f  to  stay  for  (a  meal),  f  Tarry 
out,  to  stay  till  the  end  of.  To  tarry  a  person's 
leisure  :  see  LEISURE  3  c.  arch. 
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is  fayne  to  tarry  the  Tyde.  1654  EVELYN  Diary  10  July, 
On  Monday,  I  went  again  to  the  schools,.. and.. tarried  out 
the  whole  Act  in  St.  Mary's,  a  1662  HEYLIN  Z,awrf(i668) 
176  He  caused  me  to  tarry  Dinner  with  him.  1829  LYTTON 
Devereux  I.  viii,  I  pressed  him.  .to  tarry  your  coming.  1868 
MILMAN  St.  Paul's  xi.  283  The  Lord  Mayor  tarried  the  ser 
mon,  which  lasted  into  the  night. 

jb.  To  outstay,  stay  over  (a  given  time).  Obs. 

fa  1500  Symmye  $  Brua'er66  in  Bannatyne  Poems  (Hunter. 
Cl.)  416  Bot  or  thay  twynd  him  and  his  dudis,  The  tyme  of 
none  wes  tareit ;  Wa  worth  this  wedding,  for  be  thir  widis, 
The  melt  is  al  miskareit. 

[Note.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  ME.  forms  of  this 
verb  are  identical  with  those  of  TARY  'to  provoke,  irritate, 
harass,  vex,  excite',  both  being  in  ME.  tery-t  tary-  (the 
spelling  tarry  being  rare  before  1500).  Original  identity 
with  tary,  and  thus  derivation  from  OE.  tgrgan,  would  also 
account  for  the  apparent  identity  of  tarry  and  TARROW, 
since  both  could  go  back  to  the  OE.  variant  types  te_rgan 
(tarrgan)t  te.rw(i)an  (ta?rw(i)an),  with  phonetic  development 
according  to  the  position  of  the  £  and  w  in  different  inflected 
forms :  cf.  HARROW  and  HARRY,  worow  and  WORRY.  The  con 
sequent  identification  with  OF.  taricr  might  also  help  to  ex 
plain  the  existence  of  the  derivatives  tarriaget  tarriancet 

tarryment,  with  French  suffixes  (although  it  is  to  be  noted 

that  these  appear  as  derivatives  of  tarry  and  not  of  tary). 


OE. 

deriving   . 

seems  almost  insurmountable.  Some  have  suggested  an 
influence  upon  tarry  of  the  synonymous  TARGE  v.\  OF. 
targier;  but  this  seems  impossible.  Others, seeing  that  ME. 
terweti,  terre,  TAR  v.2  and  TARY  had  both  a  (rare)  sense  (2) 
'  to  weary,  fatigue,  tire '  (as  if  influenced  by  OE.  ttorian, 


existing  sense  remains  unascertained.] 
Tarryer,  obs.  form  of  TAKRIER!,  TERRIER  a. 
Tarrying  (tse-riiiq),  vbl.  sl>.    [-ING*.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  TARRY,  q,  v. ;  delaying, 
delay,  waiting,  loitering,  etc. 

1340-70  Alex.  $  Dind.  818  Wi^-oute  tariynge  tid  J>is 
tij>ingus  come,  e  1350  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  357  pey  sholcle, 
at  here  aje-comynge,  3elde  trewe  a-counte  . .  by-Jrowte 
tary^ynge.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv,  489/2  Teryynge,  or  longe 
a-bydynge,  morn,  pig ricia.  a  1450  MYRC  Festial  18  This 
jie  taryng  of  Thomas  byleue  broght  vs  yn  full  byleue. 
1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  xxxix.  17  Make  no  longe  tanenge, 
o  my  God.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  x. 
(S.T.  S.)  395  Tha  wald  tyne  waichtie  materis, ..  throuch 
thair  Absense,  or  lang  tarieng.  1865  W.  G.  PALGRAVE  Arabia 
I.  86  We  determined  to  march  on  without  further  tarrying. 

2.  Abiding,  sojourning  :  see  TARRY  v.  4  b. 

1445  in  Anglia  XXVIII.  271  In  the  sbe  had  a  restyng 

?1ace  or  tarying  ony  while.      1577-87  HOLISSHED  Chron* 
II.  826/2  If  he  of  his  noble  courage  would  giue  him  tarieng 
and  abode.     1607  R.  JOHNSON  Pleas.  Conceites  Old  Hobson 
(Percy  Soc.)  14  During  the  time  of  his  taring  there. 

f3.  (See  quots.,  and  cf.  BUNDLE  v.  5.)  U.  S. 

1775  A.  BURNABY  Trav.  83  A  very  extraordinary  method 
of  courtship,  which  is  sometimes  practised  amongst  the 
lower  people  of  this  province,  and  is  called  Tarrying.  1778 
ANBUREY  Trav.  Amer.  xlix.  (1791)  II.  87  That  custom 
[bundling].. is  in  some  measure  abolished;  but  they  still 
retain  one  something  similar,  which  is  termed  tarrying. 

Ta'rrying1,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  ^.]  That 
tarries :  a.  Delaying,  lingering,  tardy ;  b.  Remain 
ing,  abiding. 

1:1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  F644  The  synne  that  men  clepen 
Tarditas,  as  whan  a  man  is  to  laterede  or  tariynge  er  he 
wole  turne  to  god.  1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv. 
223  Tarynge  of  speche,  the  voyce  ful  and  stronge.  1483 
Cath.  Angl.  378/1  Taryinge,  morosus  (A.).  1654  2.  COKE 
Logick  38  Action  is  either  Immanent  and  tarrying  [or]  Tran 
sient  and  passing. 

Hence  Ta'rryingly  adv.,  lingeringly,  tardily. 

1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  26  The  systers  fulfyll  the 
oflyce  oftheyr  seruyce  somwhat  more  tareyngly. 

Tarrying-iron :  see  TIRING-IRON. 

t  Ta'rryment.  Obs,  rare—1.  In  6  tariment. 
[f.  TARRY  v.  +  -MENT.]  Delay,  tarrying. 

1560  ROLLAND  Crt.  Venus  i.  804  Withouttin  tariment  It 
salbe  done. 

Tarryour,  obs.  form  of  TARRIER  2. 

t  Ta'rrysome,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  tari(e)- 
sum.  [f.  TARRY  si.  or  v.  +  -SOME.]  Characterized 
by  tarrying;  slow,  lingering;  wearisome. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  iv.  xii.  100  Haffand  rieuth,.  .Off  hir 
lang  sorow  and  tarisum  deid.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot. 
(RoIU)  II.  6  It  war  ouir  lang  and  tariesum  to  tell. 

t  Tars,  tarse.  Obs.  Also  5  tarsse.  [a.  OF. 
tarse  (1345  in  Godef.);  in  med.L.  panmts  Tarsi- 
cits  ;  formerly  held  to  be  the  same  word  as  Tarse, 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia  (either  because  fabricated  at  or 
imported  by  way  of  Tarsus) ;  but  probably  referring 
to  Tarsia  or  Tharsia,  described  in  Maundeville 
(xxiv,  Roxb.  xxvii)  as  ( the  kingdom  of  Tarse  ', 
upon  which  the  land  of  Cathay  *  marcheth  toward 
the  west ',  app.  Turkestan ;  hence  prob.  the  same 
as  TARTAR  sb$9  and  TARTARIN*  2,  q.v.]  A  rich 
and  costly  stuff  of  Oriental  origin,  used  in  the  West 
in  the  I4th  and  I5th  c.  Also  cloth  of  Tars. 

[1295  Visitatio  Thesaur.  S.  Fault  Londin,  (Du  Cange), 
Casula  de  panno  Tarsico,  Indici  coloiis.]  13..  Gaw.  <$•  Gr. 
A"»/.  571  Dubbed  in  a  dublet  of  a  dere  tars.  1377  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  B.  xv.  163  As  gladde  of  a  goune  of  a  graye  russet  As 
of  a  tunicle  of  tarse  or  of  trye  scarlet.  ?a  1400  Morte  A  rlh. 
3190  In  toges  of  tarsse  fulle  richelye  attyrde.  £1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  vi.  20  Cledd  in  clathe  of  gold  or  tars,  or 
in  chamelet.  (11400-30  Alexander  1515  [He]  arais  all  [?e 
cite,  Braidis  ouire  with  bawdkyns  all  |>e  brade  stretis,  With 
tars  &  with  tafeta  J>ar  he  trede  sulde.  Ibid.  4673  Doubeletis 
of  damaske  &  sum  of  dere  tars.  [1834  PLANCHE  Brit. 
Costume  10^  The  rich  stuff  called  'cloth  of  tars'  is  men 
tioned  in  this  reign  [Edw.  I}.  It  was  latinized  tarsicus  and 
tartarinns.  1880  BIRDWOOD  Indian  Arts  II.  74  Cloth  of 
Tars  is  from  Tarsus,  or  perhaps  from  Tabriz.] 

Tarsal  (ta'isal),  a.  (sb.)  [ad.  mod.L.  tarsal-is, 
f.  L.  tars-u$\  see  TARSUS  and  -AL.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tarsus  of  the  ankle  or 
foot,  in  its  various  senses. 

1817  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  (1818)  II.  xxi'ii.  328  The 
grasshoppers  with  setaceous  antennas  . .  have  four  tarsal 
joints.  1826  Ibid.  III.  xxxv.  670  The  tibia  or  shank  is  the 
fourth  joint  of  the  leg,  which . .  is  the  analogue,  .of  the  tarsus 
or  tarsal  bones  of  vertebrate  animals.  1840  G.  V.  ELLIS 
A  nat.  712  The  tarsal  artery ..  gives  branches  to  the  extensor, 
to  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  and  their  articulations.  1851 
RICHARDSON  Geol.  viii.  (1855)  314  The  foot,  like  the  hand, 
[consisting]  of  three  ranges  of  bones,  tarsal,  metatarsal,  and 
phalanges.  1875  C.  C.  BLAKE  Zool.  94  The  number  of  tarsal 
scales  is  a  specific  test  in  most  birds.  1875  CAMBRIDGE  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  II.  295/2  The  third,  or  inferior  tarsal  claw  [of 
spiders].  1883  THOMPSON  tr.  Mutter's^  Fertil.  Fl,  51  The 
carrying-power  of  the  tarsal  brushes  is  increased. 


TABSO-. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tarsi  of  the  eyelids. 

1839  T.  BEALE  Nat.  Hist.  Sfertn  Whale  119  The  eyelids 
are  without  cilia  and  tarsal  cartilages.  1889  G.  A.  BERRY 
Dis.  Eye  i.  2  An  oily  secretion  is  formed  in  the  tarsal,  or 
Meibpmian  glands.  1800  WEBSTER,  Tarsal  tetter,  . .  an 
eruptive  disease  of  the  edges  of  the  eyelids. 
B.  sb.  Short  for  tarsal  hone,  joint,  etc. 

1881  MIVART  Cat  341  The  tarsals  each  ossify  from  one 
centre,  as  do  the  carpals.  1888  Athemeum  17  Mar.  344/3 
A  paper.  .'On  the  Carpus  and  Tarsus  of  the  Anura.'..In  the 
hind  foot  they  recorded  the  discovery  of  a  fourth  tarsal. 
1889  E.  D.  COPE  in  Amer.  Naturalist  Oct.  863  Carpals  and 
tarsals  not  distinct  in  form  from  metapodials. 

Tarsalgia :  see  TAKSO-. 

Tarsall,  obs.  form  of  TERCEL,  hawk. 

tTarse1.  Obs.  Also  6  terse.  [OE.  tears  = 
OHG.,  MHG.  zers,  MDu.  leers,  feres.J  The  penis. 

c  looo  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  358  \ViS  hzerjjena  sare  &  teorses 
bares  brsegen  meng  wi5  hunig.  c  1000  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
265/33  Calamus,  teors,  bst  waepen  uel  lim.  1381  WYCLIF 
i  Sarn.  xviii.  25  No  sposejlis,  but  oonli  an  hundrid  tersis 
[i?88  prepucies]  of  Philisteis.  14..  MS.  Porkington  x 
( Halliw.)  Now  ?e  speke  of  a  tarse.  1500-20  DUNBAR  7  Dcidly 
Synnis  88  Tersis.  1530  PALSGR.  279/2  Tarse  of  a  man  or 
beest,  nit.  1730-6  in  BAILEY  (folio). 

Tarse  -  (tajs).  rare-",  [a.  F.  tarse,  ad.  L.  TAK- 
SDS.]  =  TABSUS  i. 

1842  in  BRANDS  Diet.  Sc.,  etc.    Hence  in  later  Diets. 

Tarse,  variant  of  TARS  Obs. 

Tarsectomy,  -eotopia  :  see  TARSO-. 

t  Tarsel,  tarcel.  Obs.  Also  5-6  -ell ;  6 
tersele.  Apparently  a  corrupt  variant  of  TASSEL. 

1459  Paston  Lett.  I.  487  Item,  j.  prikkyng  hat,  covered 
withe  blake  felwet.  Item,  ij.  tarcellys  on  hym  be  hynde. 
1558  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  92,  v  dd.  of  tarsells 


Hence  f  Tarcelled  a.  =  TASSELLED. 
1558  in   Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  39  Clothe  of 
sylver  tarcelled  with  cullen  sylver. 

Tarsel,  -ell,  -elet,  obs.  ff.  TERCEL,  -ELET. 

II  Tarsia  (tausia).  Also  7  tersia.  [a.  It.  tarsia 
'  marquetry  or  small  inlaid  workes  of  diuers  colours 
of  bone,  home,  wood  or  luorie '  (Florio).]  A  kind 
of  mosaic  inlaid  work  in  wood  of  various  colours 
and  shades.  Also  attrib.  as  tarsia-work. 

1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  138  But  if  Mosaick  be 
in  wood  'tis  called  Tersia :  the  several  pieces  of  which 
are  boil'd  and  dyed  into  what  colour  the  workman  fancies. 
1875  P°LLEN  Anc.  ff  Mod.  Fum.  28  The  wood  veneered 
or  inlaid  with  marquetry  or  tarsia  work  of  ivory,  ebony, 
box,  palm.  1883  FR.  M.  PEARD  Contrad.  I.  228  Cortina., 
with  its  great  schools  of  filigree  and  tarsia  work.  1901  jf. 
Black's  Carp.  <y  Build.,  Home  Handier.  6r  Tarsia,  -was  a 
species  of  wood  inlay  or  mosaic  of  which  the  Italians  of  the 
late  Mediaeval  period  were  the  great  exponents. 

Tarsier  (ta'jsiaj).  Zool.  [a.  K.  tarsier,  f.  tarse 
TARSUS.  So  named  by  Buffon  from  the  structure 
of  the  foot:  seequots.]  Asmall  lemuroid  quadruped, 
Tarsius  spectrum,  of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and 
the  Philippines,  called  also  malmag  or  spectre, 
related  to  the  aye- aye  of  Madagascar. 

I774GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  IV.  248  The  last  animal  of 
this  class  is  called,  by  Mr.  Buffon,  the  Tarsier. .  .The  bones 
of.,  the  Tarsus,  are.  .so  very  long,  that  from  thence  the  animal 
has  received  its  name.  1785  SMELLIE  Buffbn's  Nat.  Hist. 
(1791)  VII.  171  The  Tarsier,  or  Woolly  Jerboa,  .is  remark- 
able  for  the  excessive  length  of  its  hind  legs.  The  bones 
of  the  feet,  and  particularly  those  which  compose  the  upper 
part  of  the  tarsus,  are  prodigiously  long.  1882  A.  R. 
WALLACE  in  Contcmp.  Rev.  Mar.  427  The  Tarsier,  or  spectre- 
lemur,  of  the  Malay  islands. 

Tarsiped  (tausiped),  sb.  (a.}  Zool.  [ad.  Zool. 
L.  generic  name  Tarsipes,  -ped-em,  f.  L.  TARSUS + 
fls,ped-  foot.]  Asmallmarsupialmammal,  Tarsipes 
rostralus,  the  tail  of  West  Australia,  b.  adj.  Of 
or  belonging  to  the  family  Tarsipedidie,  of  which 
this  animal  is  the  type.  So  Tarsi'pedid,  -ine,  -old 
adjs.,  belonging  to  the  family  Tarsipedidie. 

II  Tarsitis  (taisai-tis).  Path.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr. 
rapaoi  the  rim  of  the  eyelid  + -ITIS.]  Inflamma 
tion  of  the  tarsus  of  the  eyelid. 

1800  in  HILLINGS  Nat.  Mcd.  Diet. 

r  Ta'rso.  Obs.  [a.  It.  tarso."\  A  white  siliceous 
stone  found  in  Italy,  formerly  used  in  glass-making. 

1662  MERRETT  tr.  Ner?s  A  rt  of  Glass  viii,  Tarso . .  makes 
..fairer  glass  than  any  sand  that  is  in  Tuscany.  1712  tr. 
Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  105  Beat.. finely  and  searse  your 
Tarso,  Crystal,  &c.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  171  The 
fluxes  used  in  the  other  are  salts,  or  arsenic,  and  the  body 
consists  of  tarso,  white  river  pebbles,  and  such  stones. 

TarSO-  (tajso),  before  a  vowel  tars-,  comb, 
form  of  Gr.  rapaos,  TARSUS,  a  formative  of  tech 
nical  terms  of  anatomy,  pathology,  and  surgery. 

||  Tarsa  Iffia  [Gr.  -0X710,  aVvos,  pain],  (a)  a 
general  term  for  pain  in  the  tarsus  ;  (t>)  see  quot. 
Tarse'ctomy  [Gr.  im-opi)  excision],  excision  of 
one  or  more  of  the  tarsal  bones.  ||  Tarsecto'pia 
[ECTOPIA],  displacement  of  the  tarsus.  ||  Tarso'- 
clasis  [Gr.  «Aa<r«  fracture],  (a)  rupture  of  the 
tarsal  cartilages  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1899)  ;  (b)  rupture 
of  the  fibrous  tissue  forming  the  basis  of  the  eye 
lids  (Cassell  Suppl.  1902).  ||  Tarsomalacia 
(-^I'J'a)  [Gr.  na\aKta  softness],  a  softening  of  the 
palpebral  cartilages  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1899).  Tar- 


TARSO-METATARSAL. 

sophala  ugeal  a.,  pertaining  to  or  connecting  the 
tarsus  and  the  phalanges.  ||  Tarsophyma  [Gr. 
<t>v/ta  tumour],  a  swelling  or  tumour  of  the  tarsus 
(Dunglison,  1857).  Ta-rsoplasty  [-PLASTY], 
plastic  surgery  of  the  eyelid  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}. 
Tarso'rrhaphy  [Gr.  />a</)7;  seamj,  plastic  suture 
of  the  eyelid.  Tarsota-rsal  a.,  =.  medio-tarsal 
(see  MEUIO-).  Tarsoti'bial  a.,  =  TIBIOTARSAL. 
Tarso'tomy  [Gr.  To/ny  cutting]  :  see  quot.  1857. 
1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Afed.  Diet.,  *Tarsalffiat  ..peculiar 


.  i  Feb.  401/1  A  case  in  which  Syme's  amputation  had  been 
performed  on  one  foot  and  tarsectomy  on  the  other  for  severe 
tjilipes.  1860  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  *T<trsectopia.  1890  in 
KILLINGS  Nat.  Meti.  Diet.  1871  HUXLEY  Anat.  Vertebr, 
Aniin.  viii.  333  The  *tarsophalangeal  synostosis  above  de 
scribed  is  freely  movable  on  the  astragalus.  1846  BRITTAN 
tr.  Malgaigne  's  A  fan,  Oper.  Surg.  277  In  the  second  case 
are  employed  excision  of  the  conjunctiva,  excision  of  the 
tarsal  cartilage,  V  shaped  excision  of  the  lid,  "tarsoraphy. 
1898  P.  MANSON  Trop.  Diseases  xxvi.  421  Tarsorraphy  for 
ectropion  of  the  lower  lid.. may  sometimes  have  to  be  per 
formed.  1857  DUNGLISON  Diet.  Med.  Sc.,  *  Tarsotomy, . . 
the  section  or  removal  of  the  tarsal  cartilages.  1893  Brit. 
Meti.  Jrnl.  18  Feb.  341/2  Tarsotomy..is  of  service  where 
the  varus  is  the  chief  defect. 

TarSO-metatarsal(ta:Js»,metata-Jsal),a.  and 
sb.  Comp.  Anat.  a.  adj.  (a)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  tarsus  and  the  metatarsus,  as  '  the  tarso-meta- 
tarsal  ligaments ' ;  {b)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tarso- 
metatarsus.  b.  s6.  Short  for  tarso-metalanal  tone 
or  ligament. 

1833-6  Todtts  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  288/1  In  the  Grallatores. . 
the  tarso-metatarsal  bone  is  remarkably  elongated.  1851 
MANTELL  Petri/act.  ii.  §  i.  79  There  are  also  tarsometat.ir- 
sals  of  a  remarkable  extinct  genus  named  Aptorttis.  Ibid. 
§  3.  1 16  The  longest  tarso-metatarsal  bones  I  have  seen  are 
eighteen  inches  and  a  half  in  length.  1872  HUMPHRY 
Myology  28  Near  the  insertion  of  the  middle  portions  of  the 
tarso-metatarsals.  1875  SIR  W.  TURNER  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
I.  841/2  The  configuration  of  its  tarso-metatarsal  joint  and 
the  attachment  of  the  transverse  metatarsal  ligament  pre 
vent  the  great  toe  from  being  thrown  across  the  surface  of 
the  sole  as  the  thumb  is  thrown  across  the  palm. 

II  Tarso-metatarsus 
Comp.  Anat.    Also  in  Fr.-Eng.  form  taTso-me'ta- 
tarse.    The  bone  formed  by  ankylosis  of  the  tarsus 


fly  than  in  [the  others].  1870  ROLLESTON  Atiiirt.  Life  18 
The  fibula  never  articulates  with  the  tarso- metatarsus. 

Tarsse,  variant  of  TABS  Obs. 

II  Tarsus  (tausos).  Anat.  PL  -i.  [mod.L.,  a. 
Gr.  rapffdj  the  flat  of  the  foot  between  the  toes  and 
the  heel ;  also  the  rim  of  the  eyelid  ;  in  F.  lane.} 

1.  The  first  or  posterior  part  of  the  foot :  a  collec 
tive  name  for  the  seven  small  bones  of  the  human 
ankle,  arranged  in  two  transverse  series.the  proximal 
or  tibial,  consisting  of  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis 
(or  calcaneum),  and  the  distal,  or  metatarsal,  con 
sisting  of  the  naviculare  (centrale,  or  scaphoides), 
the  cuboides,  and  the  three  ossa  cuneiformia ;  also, 
the  corresponding  part  in  mammalia  generally,  and 
in  some  reptiles  and  amphibia. 

1676  WISEMAN  Ctiirurg.  Treat,  vn.  ii.  479  The  Conjunction 
is  called  Synarthrosis ;  as  in  the  joyning..the  Tarsus  to 
the  Metatarsus.  1693  tr.  Blancarifs  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2), 
ht  oackwarc' 


Tarsus,  .also  eight 


ird  Bones  of  the  Foot,  ordered 


like  Grates.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Tarsus,  is  the 
Space  between  the  lower  end  of  the  two  Focils,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Five  long  Bones  which  sustain,  and  are 
articulated  with  the  Toes.  1871  NICHOLSON  Palseont.  305 
The  small  bones  of  the  ankle,  known  as  the  tarsus.  1875 
HUXLEY  &  MARTIN  Elcm.  Biol.  (1883)  225. 

b.  In  birds,  the  third  segment  of  the  leg,  the 
shank  (which  is  rarely  fleshy  or  feathered),  corre 
sponding  to  the  mammalian  tarsus  and  metatarsus 
conjoined :  =  TARSO-METATARSUS. 

1828  STARK  Elcm.  Nat.  Hist.  1.253  (Birds,  Bucca)  Tarsus 
shorter  than  the  exterior  toe  ;  the  anterior  toes  unite*  to 
the  second  joint.  1874  COUES  Birds  N.  W.  321  Tarsi  nearly 
naked,  the  feathers  extending  but  a  little  way  below  the 
heel-joint.  1880  A.  K.  WALLACE  in  loM  Cent.  XXXV.  100. 

o.  In  insects  and  other  Arthropoda,  a  series  of 
small  articulations  forming  the  true  foot ;  in  spiders, 
the  last  joint,  forming,  with  the  preceding  joint  or 
metatarsus,  the  foot. 

iSafi  KIHIIY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  xxviii.  48  [In  insects]  the 
foot  or  Tarsus,  is  almost  universally  monodactyle.  18*8  STARK 
Eltm.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  155  (Crustacea,  Cryptafoaa)  None  of 
the  tarsi  are  fin-shaped.  1834  McMuRTHlE  Curler's  A  »itn. 
Kingd.  311  (Arachnides,  Clotho)  The  tarsi,  only,  are  fur 
nished  with  spines.  1867  J.  HOGG  Microscope  II.  iv.  587 
The  tarsus,  or  foot  of  the  Fly  consists  of  a  deeply  bifid, 
membranous  structure. 

2.  The  thin  plate  of  condensed  connective  tissue 
found  in  each  eyelid.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1691  RAY  Creation  n.  (1692)  119  The  side  of  the  TrianRle, 
which  is  toward  the  little  Corner  of  the  Eye,  and  is  moveable, 
was  reinforced  with  a  Border,  which  supplies  the  place  of 
the  Tarsus.  1737-41  CHAMBERS  CycL,  Tarsus  is  also  a  name 
given  by  some  anatomists  to  the  cartilages  which  terminate 
the  palpebne,  or  eyelids. 

Tart   (taat),  sb.     Also  4-6  tarte,   5   taarte, 
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tartt,  6  tairte,  9  Sc.  tairt,  teart.  [a.  F.  tarte 
(13th  c.),  an  open  tart,  in  our  sense  i  b  (<z),  =  med. 
L.  tarta  (1103  in  Du  Cange) ;  of  uncertain  origin. 

F.  tarte  was  held  by  Diez  to  be  altered  from  OF.  tartt,  F. 
tourte,  a  disk-shaped  cake  or  loaf,  also  a  pasty,  a  pie,  late 
L.  torta panis,  a  kind  of  loaf  or  bread  (Vulg.) ;  and  the  two 
words  certainly  sometimes  run  together  in  use:  cf.  It. 
'  (Florio)  torta,  tortnra'a.  tart  '  (Baretti),  torta' a.  pasty'; 
Sp.  (Minsheu)  torta,  tarta  '  a  tart ',  mod.  Sp.  torta  a  covered 
pasty,  tarta  a  tart ;  but  there  are  phonetic  difficulties  in  the 
identification,  which  is  rejected  by  Hatz.-Darm.  Du.  taart, 
tart,  is  from  Fr.  The  Welsh  tortft,  Breton  tors  round  loaf, 
are  from  L.  torta  or  OF.  tarte.] 

1.  Name  for  various  dishes  consisting  of  a  crust 
of  baked  pastry  enclosing  different  ingredients;  t*. 
formerly  with  meat,  fish,  cheese,  fruit,  etc. :  the  same 
or  nearly  the  same  as  a  fie.  b.  In  current  use  re 
stricted  to  (n)  a  flat,  usually  small,  piece  of  pastry, 
with  no  crust  on  the  top  (so  distinguished  from  a 
pie),  filled  with  fruit  preserve  or  other  sweet  con- 
fection ;  (6)  a  covered  fruit  pie  :  =  PIE  sb.z  i  (c) : 
in  this  application  formerly  chiefly  dial,  or  local, 
now  in  polite  or  fashionable  use. 

a.  ?<zi400  Morte  Arth.  186  Tartes  of  Turky,  taste 
whane  beme  lykys.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  7041  With  tendre 
gees,  £  with  capons,  With  tartes,  or  with  diesis  {MS. 
cheffisj  fat,  With  deynte  flawnes,  brode  &  fiat.  24..  k'oc. 
in  Wr.-Wulcker  565/44  Artocrea,  atice  a  tart,  c  1430  'l\*.'o 
Cookery-bks.  (E.E.T.S.)  47  Tartes  de  chare. ..  Tartes  of 
Fyssche.  c  1440  Frortip.  Parv.  487/1  Taarte,  bake  mete. ., 
tarta.  1513  SKELTON  Carl.  Laurel  1245  The  Balade  also 
of  the  Mustarde Tarte;  Suche  problemis  to paynt  it  longyth 


u  Present  192   A  Tart  [made  of  veal  suet,  -seasoning, 
bread,  eggs,  veal  sweetbreads,.. etc.  made  in  a  dish]. 

b.  <ri43o  TwoCookcry-tks.  (E.E.T.S.)  48  Tartes  of  Frute 
in  lente.  156*  TURNER  Herbal  n.  119  b,  The  tartes  made 
onlye  of  Heppes  serue  well  to  be  eaten  of  them  that  vomit 
to  much.  1580  in  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Var.  Collect.  (1903) 
444 b,  Dinner.  To  my  Master.. .A  boild  meat  of  mutton 
[etc.).  Second  course.  Rabytes  roste.  Chickins  roste  [etc.]. 
. .  Arttigoges,  and  strobarye  tairte.  1584  COGAN  Haven 
Health  cvii.  (1636)  108  Boyle  them  [fruit]. .till  they  be  soft, 
then  to  draw  them,  as  yee  doe  a  tart.  1668-9  PKCYS  Diary 
24  Feb.,  A  mighty  neat  dish  of  custards  and  tarts.  _  1696 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Tart,  a  sort  of  Baked  Dish,  consisting  of 
Summer  Fruits  bak'd  in  Paste,  c  1710  CELIA  FIENNES 
Diary  (i8S8)  218  One  of  ye  West  Country  tarts,  .its  an  apple 
pye  with  a  Custard  all  on  the  top.  1725  Bradlt-y's  Fain. 
Diet.  s.  v.,  When  the  Tart  is  made,  you  must  cover  it  at  top  j 
with  some  Bands  of  Paste,  and  having  sugar'd  it,  bake  it  in  i 
the  Oven.  1737  Centl.  Hag.  VII.  307/2  Need  I  the  currant  | 
sing,  or  goosberry  praise,  Prepar'd  in  tarts  which  artful 
females  raise?  1769  MRS.  RAFFALD  En%.  Housekpr.  (1778)  I 
215  To  preserve  Currants  for  Tarts.  1899  W.  H.  MALLOCK 
Individualist  xix.  187  Her  rejection  of  a  nice  little  jam  tart 
. .'  she  never  touched  patisserie  '. 

2.  Jig.  Applied  (orig.  endearingly)  to  a  girl  or 
woman  (often  one  of  immoral  character),  slang. 

1887  Morn.  Post  25  Jan.,  The  paragraph,  .referred  to  the 
young  ladies  in  the  chorus  at  the  Avcnueand  spoke  of  them 
as  '  tarts  '.  It  was  suggested  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution 
that  the  word  '  tart '  really  meant  a  person  of  immoral  char 
acter.  1894  Daily  Nevis  5  Feb.  2/7  Some  of  the  women 
described  themselves  as  'Tarts '..and  said  that  they  got 
their  living  in  the  best  way  they  could.  1898  in  M.  Davitt 
i  Life  it  Progr.  Austral,  xxxv.  192  And  his  lady  love's  his 
'  donah ',  Or  his  '  dinah  ',  or  his '  tart '.  1903  FARMER  Slang, 
Tart  (common).  Primarily  a  girl,  chaste  or  not ;  now  (un 
less  loosely  used)  a  wanton,  mistress, '  good-one '. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  tart-dish,  -maker,  -seller; 
t  tart-stuff,  a  confection  of  fruit  for  making  tarts 
(pbs.) ;  tart-woman,  a  woman  who  sells  tarts. 

1781  WITHERING  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXII.  329  Vessels., 
made  like  a  common  "tart-dish,  with  a  spreading  border. 
1886  Pall  MM  G.  15  May  3/2  Verses,  eulogizing  the  "tart- 
maker  and  her  handiwork.  1851  MAVHEW  Land.  Labour  I. 
199/1  I've  been  a  cake  and  a 'tart-seller  in  the  streets  for 


1848  

buy  Leader's  pencil-case,  and  pay  the  'tart-woman.  1851 
—  Eng.  Hum.  iii.  (1863)  126  This  boy  went  invariably  into 
debt  with  the  tart-woman. 

Tart,  a.  Forms :  i  teart,  6-7  tarte,  4,  6-  tart. 
[OE.  teart ;  ulterior  derivation  obscure :  by  some 
referred  to  root  of  ter-an  to  TEAR. 

The  sense-history  is  also  deficient.  Teart  appears  in  OE. 
only  in  reference  to  punishment,  pain,  or  suffering,  which 
useof  rar/,after  many  centuries,  reappears  late  in  i6thc.  In 
the  ME.  period,  the  word  is  known  only  by  a  single  instance 
in  Chaucer  (if  this  is  the  adj.),  continued  after  1500,  in  sense 
'of  a  sharp,  pungent,  or  sour  taste*.  In  1500  it  is  also 
applied  to  a  sharp  or  pungent  weapon ;  and  about  1600  to 
sharp,  bitter,  caustic,  or  stinging  words.  It  is  difficult  from 
these  data  to  infer  the  sense-development ;  and  the  order 
here  followed  is  provisional.] 

•\\.  Of  pain,  punishment,  suffering,  discipline, 
law  :  Sharp,  severe,  painful,  grievous.  Obs. 

In  OE. ;  not  known  in  ME. ;  in  mod.Eng.  possibly  newly 
developed  from  sense  2. 

c  1000  in  Napier  O.  E.  Glosses  52/1946  Acerritno,  i.  asper- 
rimo,  on  j>zre  teartestan.  tbid.  168/218  Acra,  L  leartc. 
c  1000  ^ILFRIC  Horn.  II.  344  Ac  beo  hem  gesaed,  aer  he 
xewite(  Sa  teartan  wilu,  >act  his  hcorte  mid  oaere  bitcrnysse 
beo  gehrepod. 

'577  HANMF.R  j4>ic.  Eccl.  Hist.  v.  xvl  89 Themison.. tasted 
not  of  the  tarte  conyzance  of  confession,  before  the  tyrant. 
•579  GOSSON  To  Gentle™.  Cit.  Lond.  in  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  61 
My  Schoole  is  tarte,  but  my  counsell  is  plesaunt.  1601 
FULOECKE  Pandtcles  xi.  Si  And  lustinian  his  Law  is  tarte  : 


TABTAN. 

6V  quis,.auserit%   capitali  pcena  feriatur.      1605   SHAKS. 
Lear  iv.  ii.  87  Another  way  The  Newes  is  not  so  tart. 

2.  Sharp  to  the  sense  of  taste ;  f  biting,  pungent 
(0Af.)  ;  now  esp.  sour,  acid,  or  acidulous. 

(The  sense  in  the  Chaucer  quot.  is  not  quite  clear.) 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  381  To  boille  the  chiknes  with  the 
Marybones  And  poudre  Marchant  tart  and  galyngale.  a.  1529 
SKELTON  El.  Rummyng  435  Myghty  stronge  meate  For  the 
deuyll  to  eate  ;  It  was  tart  and  punyete.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  II.  219  The  Patient  is  to  eat  tart  and  sharp  meats 
and  poignant  sauces  [margin  As  Radish  roots  and  oxymell], 
i6a6  DEAN  Spadacrcne  Angl.  Title-p.,  A  Brief  Treatise  of 
the  Acid  Tart  Fountain  in  the  Forest  of  Knaresborough. 

1530  PALSGR.  327/1  Tarte,  sharpe  in  taste  as  vinagre  is, 
aigrC)  poignant.  155*  HULOET, Tarte, acidits.  /i/rf.,Tarteor 
somewhat  eyger,  subacictus.  165*  CUI.PF.PPER  En%.  Physic. 
(1809)  356  If  you  love  tart  things,  add  ten  drops  of  oil  of 
vitriol  to  your  pint.  1773-84  COOK  Voy.  (1790)  I.  139 
Cherries,  .the  juice  of  which  was  agreeably  tart.  1850  SIR 
T.  D.  ACLAND  in  jfrnt.  Roy,  Agrt'c.  Sec.  753  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  grass  land  on  the  borders  of  the  lias  hills,  which 
scours  cattle.  It  is  said  to  be  '  teart ';  that  is  tart  or  sour. 
fb.  Of  the  sense  of  taste :  Keen.  Obs.  rare"1. 

1605  U.  JONSON  Volponc  ir.  i,  Would  you  be  ever  fair  and 
young!  Stout  of  teeth,  and  strong  of  tongue?  Tart  of 
palat?  quick  of  ear? 

f3.  Sharp,  keen  (as  an  edge,  point,  or  weapon). 

c  1500  MEUWALL  Nature  (Brandl)  777,  I  bought  thys 
dagger  a*  the  marte,  A  sharp  poynt  and  a  tarte.  1600 
MAKLOWB  &  CHAPMAN  tr.  Hero  <£  Leandcr  v.  K.  iij  b,  Thin 
like  an  iron  wedge,  so  sharpe  and  tart,  As  t'were  of  purpose 
made  to  cleaue  Loues  heart. 

^'fig*  Of  words,  speech,  a  speaker :  Sharp  in  tone 
or  tendency,  biting,  cutting,  acrimonious,  caustic. 

1601  I!p.  W.  BARLOW  Serin.  Faults  Crcsse  Pref.  10  Here 
I   renounce  all  tart  and   soure  speach.     1615   BRATHWAIT 
Strappado  (1878)  35  Where  wilt  thou  begin  With  thy  tart 
phrase,  to  stinge  and  nettle  him?     1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles 
i.  in.  x.  106  The  Cynics,  .were  very  tart  and  satyric  in  their 
Declamations  against  this.. kind  of  Oratorie,     1691  HAKT- 
CLIKFE   Virtues  185  Sometimes  a  tart  Irony  goes  for  Wit. 
1710  ADDISON   Taller  No.  157  P  6  Entertaining  the  Com 
pany  with  tart  ill-natured   Observations.     1821  W.   IRVINE 
Braceb.  Hall  xxix,  Her  mind  was  made  up,  and  she  grew 
tart  on  the  least  contradiction.    1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
xxii.  IV.  719  111  humour,  .might  sometimes  impel  him  to 
give  a  tart  answer. 

5.   Comb.,  as  tart-tongued. 

1602  FULBECKE  2nd  Ft.  I  'ttrail.  26  b,  Being  a  tart-tounged 
detractor. 

Tart,  v.  rare.  ?  Obs.    [f.  prec.  adj. ;  cf.  to  sour.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  tart,  to  sour;  "fto  make  pun 
gent,  give  pungency  to  (obs,}. 

1616  T.  SCOTT  Christ's  Politician  32  One  sponefull  of 
vineger  will  soone  tart  a  great  deale  of  sweete  milke.  a  1634 
RANDOLPH  Poems  (1668)  28  To  walk  on  our  own  ground.. 
The  best  of  sawce  to  tart  our  meats. 

2.  intr.  To  become  tart  or  sour. 

16*9  GAULE  Holy  Madn.  244  An  ill  Liquor  that  being 
kept  too  long,  hath  tarted  and  tainted  the  Caske. 

Tartan  (ta'Jtan),  sb^  orig.  Sc.  Also  6-7  tar- 
tane,  tertane,  (6  teartane).  [Of  uncertain  ori 
gin  :  in  use  early  in  i6th  c. 

It  has  been  conjectured  to  be  a.  F.  tiretaine  (1247  in 
Godef.  Comf>l,)  'a  kind  of  cloth,  half  wool,  half  linen  or 
cotton  ',  for  which  a  variant  tertaine  is  quoted  by  Godefroy 
of  date  1487:  cf.  the  i6thc.  Sc.  spelling  tertane.  Another 
conjecture  would  identify  the  cloth  witn  that  called  tartar 
or  tartarin  (q.v.),  of  which  the  i6th  c.  forms  tartarne,  tar. 
terne^  somewhat  approach  tartane.  But  the  quuts.  for 
TARTAR  and  TARTARIN  point  to  a  richer  and  more  costly  stuff.  ] 

1.  A  kind  of  woollen  cloth  woven  in  stripes  of 
various  colours  crossing  at  right  angles  so  as  to  form 
a  regular  pattern ;  worn  chiefly  by  the  Scottish 
Highlanders,  each  clan  having  generally  its  distinc 
tive  pattern.  Also,  the  pattern  or  design  of  such 
cloth.  Also  applied  to  silk  and  other  fabrics  hav 
ing  a  similar  pattern.  Shepherd?  tartan,  shepherds' 
plaid:  see  quot.  1882.  In  quot.  1810 //.  tartan 
garments. 

?<i  1500  Symntye  <$•  Bruder  22  in  Sibbald  Chron.  Sc.  Poetry 
(1802)  I.  360  Syne  schupe  thame  up,  to  lowp  owr  leiss,  Twa 
tabartis  of  the  tartane.  1533  Ace.  Ld.  Higk  Treas.  ScotL 
VI.  79  For  fresing  of  ane  tartane  galcot.  Ibid.  80  Ane  uthir 
tartane  galcoit  gevin  to  the  King  be  the  Maister  Forbes. 
1538  Ibid.  436  Item,  for  iij  elms  of  heland  tertane  to  be  hois 
to  the  Kingis  grace,  price  of  the  elne  iiijs.  iiijd.  1546 
Aberdeen  Regr.  (1844)  I.  236  Item,  ane  vob  of  tartane,  con- 
tenand  x  elli's,  the  price  of  ell  iiijs.  Ibid*  Ane  blankat  of 


warme  stuffe  of  diuers  colours,  which  they  call  Tartane.  1806 
Gazetteer  Scott,  (ed.  2}  395  Of  late  the  sweater  part  of  the 
tartan  for  the  army  has  been  manufactured  in  this  parish 
[St.  NiniansJ.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  in.  xxvii,  Their 
feathers  dance,  their  tartans  float, . .  A  wild  and  warlike 
groupe  they  stand.  1855  MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  xiii.  III. 
354  Men  wearing  the  same  tartan,  and  attached  to  the  same 
ford,  were  arrayed  against  each  other.  1861  'SHIRLEY' 
Nugx  Crit,  vi.  239  Dressed  in  a  bodice  and  kirtle  of  shep 
herd  tartan.  i88aOGiLViE(Annandale),  Shepherd's,  .tartan, 
a  kind  of  small  check  pattern  in  cloth,  woven  with  black 
and  white  warp  and  weft;  (b)  a  kind  of  cloth. .woven  in 
this  pattern — generally  made  into  shepherd's  plaids.  1891 
Cent.  Diet.  S.Y.,  Silk  tartan^  a  silk  material  for  women's 
dresses  and  men's  waistcoats,  woven  in  the  style  of  the 
Scottish  clan  tartans.  1905  Times  ^  Sept.  5/4  Considerable 
success  has  followed  the  bringing  out  of  quite  a  variety  of 
tartans  for  next  spring.  1906  Atkenxum  a  June  671/2  The 
whole  question  of  the  date  of  clan  tartans  is  difficult. 

b.  transf.  Applied  to  one  who  wears  tartan  ;  a 
Highlander;  collectively,  those  who  wear  tartan; 
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1845  FORD  Handbk.  Spain  \.  438  A  Tartana, 
i  Valencian  vehicle. ..It  may  be  compared  to  a 
Venetian  gondola  on  wheels.  188*  Harper's  Mag-.  Sept. 
564  In  summer  it  is  covered  with  tartanas,  bouncing  little 
covered  waggons  lined  with  crimson  curtains. 

Tartane  :  see  TARTAN  sbl  and  *,  TERTIAN. 

Tartar  (tautaa),  sb.l-  Also  4  tartre,  5  tarter, 
-are,  (6  tartarum,  7-8  tartarus).  [a.  F.  tarlre 
=  Sp.,  Pg.,  It.  tartaro,  med.L.  tartarum  (tartha- 
rtim},  med.Gr.  rapTapov;  perh.  of  Arabic  origin: 
.Simon  of  Genoa  (fl.  1292),  Synonima  (ed.  1473), 
has  '  Tartar  arabice,  tartarum  quod  ex  uino  in 
lateribus  uegetis  generatur '. 

But  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  this,  the  usual  Arabic  term 
being  durdi,  from  Pers.  durd  sediment,  dregs;  tartir, 
found  in  mod. Arabic  lexicons  from  1639,  is  held  oy  Dozy  to 
be  borrowed  from  European  langs.  The  med.L.  tartarum 
appears  in  the  Dictionarins  of  Joh.  de  Garlandia,  c  1225.] 

1.  Chem.  Bitartrate  of  potash  (acid  potassium 
tartrate),  present  in  grape  juice,  deposited  in  a 


TARTAN. 

the  body  of  Highlanders  ;  the  men  of  a  Highland 
regiment. 

1817  CANNING  in  Hanna  Mem.  Chalmers  (1849)  II.  v.  102 
The  tartan  [so  runs  the  speech  attributed  to  him,  i.e.  Can 
ning,  regarding  Dr.  C.]  beats  us  all.  1859  COLIN  CAMPBELL 
in  A.  Forbes  Life  v.  127  [Then  Sir  Colin  called  to  Colonel 
KwartJ  '  E  wart !  Bring  on  the  tartan  1 ' . .  [and  the  seven  com- 
panics  of  the  Ninety-Third  dashed  from  behind  the  bank]. 

2.  Angling.  Name  of  an  artificial  salmon-fly. 
1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling*.  315  The  Tartan  is  a  strange 

looking  fly.     [Description  follows.] 

3.  Short  for  tartan-purry  ;  see  4  b,  Sc. 

1893  HENDERSON  Old  \VorldScotl.  80  Of  oatmeal  we  have 
tartan— a  pudding  made  chiefly  of  chopped  kale  and  oatmeal. 

4.  attrib.  a.  Made  of  tartan;  having  a  chequered 
pattern  like  that  of  tartan. 

1533  [see  i].  1549  Fragm.  Ayr  Burgh  Rec.  (Gen.  Reg. 
Ho.,  Edinb.},  Item  for  teartane  claith,  aucbt  lib.  1721  RAM 
SAY  Tartana  78  Who  'midst  the  snows  the  best  of  limbs  can 
fold  In  Tartan  Plaids,  and  smile  at  chilling  cold,  c  1750  in 
Ritson  Sc.  Songs  (1794)  II.  107  O  !  to  see  his  tartan  trouze. 
Bonnet  blue,  and  laigh-heel'd  shoes!  1853  'C  BEUE 
Verdant  Green  i.  vii,  A  gentleman  clad  in  tartan-plaid. 
1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  403  One  pair  of 
tartan  trousers  in  rifle  regiments. 

b.  Tartan-purry  (Sc.  local} :  see  quots. 

c  1746  FORBES  Dominie  n.  (1785)  35  Tartan-purry,  meal 
and  bree,  Or  butt'ry  brose.  1790  SHIRREFS  Poems  Gloss.,  I 
Tartan  Purry,  a  sort  of  pudding  made  of  red  colewort 
chipped  small,  and  mixed  with  oatmeal.  1819  W.  TENNANT 
Papistry  Storm'd  (1827)  52  Some  ran  to  parritch,  some  to 
kail;  ..  And  some  to  tartan-purry,  1866  T.  EDMONDSTON 
Gloss.  Shetl.  fy  Orkn.,  Tart-and-purrie,  porridge  made  with 
the  water  in  which  cabbage  has  been  boiled. 

Tartan,  tartane  (tauten,  |]  tarta'n),  sb.~ 
Also  7  tartain.  [a.  Fr.  tartane  (1632  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  a.  It.,  =  Sp.,  Pg.  tartatta,  supposed  by  Diez  j 
to  be  derived  from  Arab,  tarldah  :  see  TARETTE. 
But  connecting  evidence  is  wanting.]  A  small  one- 
masted  vessel  with  a  large  lateen  sail  and  a  foresail, 
used  in  the  Mediterranean ;  =  TARTANA  1. 

1621  Admiralty  Crt.  Exam.  No.  43.  24  Aug.,  A  small 
vessel  called  a  tartain  flotinge  and  driveinge  to  and  fro  in 
the  sea.  1666  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  77/2  A  small  Tartane  arrived 
here  two  dales  since  from  Provence.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy. 
round  World (1699)30  Captain  Wright,  .had  taken  a  Spanish 
Tartan,  wherein  were  30  men,  all  well  armed.  1756-7  tr. 
Keyslers  Trav.  (1760)  IV.  119  A  Turkish  tartane,  with  red 
colours,  emblazoned  with  three  crescents,  &c.  was  perform 
ing  quarantine.  1805  WILKES  in  Mem.  II.  171, 1  could  not 
i^o  in  a  small  tartan  without  some  one  friend.  1896  Vizr;- 
TELLY  Zola's  Rome  295  The  few  tartanes  which  brought  wine 
from  Sicily,  never  came  higher  than  the  Aventine. 

Tartan,  sb.%  rare"0.   =  TARTANA  3. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Tartan,.,  a  long  covered 
carriage. 

I!  Tartan,  sb.*  [Assyrian.  See  2  Kings  xviii. 
17,  Isa.  xx.  i.]  The  ancient  Assyrian  commander- 
in -chief. 

1880  CHEVNE  Isaiah  (1884)  I.  16  No  Satraps  nor  Tartans 
are  necessary.  1893  SAYCE  Higher  Crit.  (1894)  427  The 
'  tartan '  of  Sargon  entered  Jerusalem  and  forced  Hezekiah 
to  become  his  tributary.  1899  T.  NICOLL  Rec.  Archxol.  fy 
Bible  vii.  255  The  Tartan  fought  against  Ashdod  and  took  iL 

Ta'rtan,  v.  [f.  TARTAN  sb.1]  trans.  To 
clothe  or  array  in  tartan  ;  also  _/?£•.  So  Tartaned 
(tautand)  a.,  clothed  in  tartan,  wearing  tartans. 

1813  HOGG  Queen's  IVake  283  Tartaned  chiefs  in  raptures 
hear  The  strains,  the  words,  to  them  so  dear.  1875  A.  SMITH 
Aberdeenshire  I.  656  The  crested  chief  led  on  his  tartaned 
band.  1881  J.  F.  CAMPBELL  in  Ld.  A.  Campbell  Rec.  Argyll 
(1885)  441,  I  was  first  tartaned,  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 

II  Tartana1  (tarta-na).  [It.  tartana  :  see  TAR 
TAN  sb.-]  =  TABTAN  sb.2 

1588  Ancaster  MSS.  in  Hist.  MSS.  Comttt,  (1907)  XLV. 
113  They  have  almost  two  hundred  Tartanars,  which  are 
a  kind  of  fish  boats  they  use  in  the  Straits.  1617  LD.  CAREW 
Lett.  (Camden)  92  They  have  allso  200  tartenas,  which  are  a 
kind  of  flat-bottomde  boates.  1773  Phil.  Trans.  LXV.  i,  I 
hired  a  fishing  vessel,  called  a  tartana,  with  eighteen  men 
in  her.  1884  W.  SIME  To  fy  Fro  17  Here  are  tartanas  waiting 
the  voyager. 

t  Tartana 2  (taata-na).  Obs,  rare.  [Pseudo- 
latinized  form  of  TARTAN!.]  =  TARTAN  sb.i  i. 

1711  RAMSAY  Tartana  82  Bright  Tartana's  waving  in  the 
wind.  Ibid.  315  A  bright  Tartana  veiled  the  lovely  fair. 

I!  Tartana  3.  [Sp.  tartana,]  A  covered  vehicle 
used  in  Spain,  esp.  in  Valencia. 

1829  W.  IRVING  in  Life  $  Lett.  (1864)  II.  408  We  made  our 


journey., in  a  kind  of  covered  cart  called  a  Tartana,  drawn 

by  a  mule.     1845  Fo 

the  common  Valencian  vehicle... It  may  be  compan 
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crude  form  in  the  process  of  fermentation,  and 
adhering  to  the  sides  of  wine-casks  in  the  form  of 
a  hard  crust,  also  called  argal  or  ARGOL,  which 
in  the  crude  state  varies  from  pale  pink  to  dark 
red,  but  when  purified  forms  white  crystals,  which 
are  cream  of  tartar. 

(t  In  quot.  c  1425  applied  to  the  dregs  of  malt  liquor.) 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Yeom.  Prol.  $  T.  260  Of  Tartre,  Alum 
glas,  berme,  wort  and  argoille.  1353  TRF.VISA  Barth,  De  P.  /?. 
xvi.  xcix.  (Tollem.  MS.),  Tartar  is  wyn  drastes  [tartarum 
est  rini  fzculentia\  and  like  to  a  softe  ston  cleuynge  harde 
to  be  sides  of  be  tonnes,  c  1425  tr.  An/erne's  Surgery 
(E.  E.  T.  S.)  49  Ffirst  I  made  hym  ane  emplastre  of  tartare 
of  ale,  i.[e],  dreggez.  c  1550  LLOYD  Treas.  Health  llvij, 
Wyne  Lyes  called  Tartarum.  .menglid  in  oyle  and  Veniger 
is  verye  good.  1679  V.  ALSOP  Melius  Inquir.  Introd.  32 
Like  Tartar,  [it]  is  so  baked  and  crusted  to  the  sides  of  the 
Vessel,  that  till  you  knock  off  the  Hoops  and  take  the  frame 
in  pieces,  no  Art  of  Man  will  free  the  Cask  from  a  tang  at 
least  of  the  old  mustiness.  173*  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet 
in  Aliments,  etc.  259  Small  Wines  with  little  Oil  and  much 
Tartar.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  IV.  495/2  The  tartar 
of  the  white  wines  is  of  a  greyish  white  colour,  called  white 
tartar;  and  that  of  red  wine  has  a  red  colour,  and  is  called 
red  tartar.  1883  HardwicJis  Photogr.  Chem.  (ed.  Taylor) 
96  Tartaric  Acid,  .is  derived  from  a  substance  called  Tartar, 
deposited  from  the  juice  of  the  Grape  during  fermentation. 
This  Tartar  is  an  Acid  Tartrate  of  Potash. 

b.  Hence,  '  A  generic  name  for  salts  of  tartaric 
acid  '  (Watts). 

C.  Commercially,  applied  not  to  the  argol  or 
original  deposit,  but  to  a  product  that  has  under 
gone  partial  purification  :  see  quot. 

1893  THORPE  Diet.  Applied  Chem.  III.  783  The  crust  is 
known  as  'argol',  and  when  recrystallised  produces  'tar 
tar  ',  which  by  further  crystallisation  Is  converted  into 
'cream  of  tartar  ',  technically  known  as  'cream  '. 

d.  fig. 

1590  MARLOWE  vid  Pi.  Tatnour/.  iv.  i,  A  soul  Created  of 
the  massy  dregs  of  earth,  The  scum  and  tartar  of  the  ele 
ments.  01631  DONNE  Serm.  (1649)  II.  xix.  153  Impa 
tience  in  affliction,  .a  leaven  so  kneaded  into  the  nature  of 
man,  so  innate  a  tartar,  so  inherent  a  sting.  1683  BUHNET 
tr.  Mart's  Utopia  Pref.  (1684)  4  Our  Language  has,  like  a 
rich  Wine,  wrought  out  its  Tartar.  1824  LANDOR  In  tag. 
Conv,,  Ld.  Brooke  fy  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Desire  of  lucre..  .It  is 
the  tartar  that  encrusts  economy. 

2.  transf.  Any  calcareous  or  other  incrustation 
deposited  from  a  liquid  upon  bodies  in  contact 
with  it.     (With  quot.  1605  cf.  TARTAKER,  TAR- 
TAIIOUS  2.) 

1605  TIMME  Quersit.  in.  161  Of  the  congelations  of  these 
salts  comes  goutes..and  diuers  kinds  of  obstructions,  ac 
cording  to  the  diuersitie  of  tartars  and  of  salts  which  are 
ingendred  and  procreate  to  nature  in  our  bodie.  1756-7  tr. 
Keyslers  Trav.  (1760)  III.  151  This  water  is  impregnated 
with  tartar,  so  that  the  bottom  and  pillars.. are  incrusted 
with  it.  1789  MRS.  PIOZZI  Journ.  France  I.  427  [It]  in- 
crusted  a  stick  with  its  tartar  in  two  minutes. 

b.  spec.  A  deposit  of  calcium  phosphate  from 
the  saliva,  which  tends  to  harden  and  concrete 
upon  the  teeth.  (So  F.  tartre ;  cf,  Ger.  zveins/ein.) 

1806  Med,  Jrnl.  XV.  30  We  find  that  this  coagulum  has 
the  greatest  similarity  with  the  tartar  adhering  to  the  teeth. 
1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  1. 65  The  teeth  are  always 
subject  to  be  covered  over  with  layers  of  an  earthy  material 
secreted  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  saliva,  and  denominated 
tartar.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  743  The  concretions 
of  tartar  that  gather  round  the  teeth. 

3.  Phrasal  combinations : 

a.  Cream  of  tartar :  see  I  and  CREAM  sb.  4  ; 
t  magistery  of  tartar  —  vitriolated  tartar :  see  b ; 
f  oil  of  tartar,  old  name  for  a  saturated  solution 
of  potassium  carbonate  ;  f  salt  of  tartar,  an  old 
name  of  potassium  carbonate ;  spirit  of  tartar, 
the  liquid  obtained  by  dry  distillation  of  tartar;  it 
contains  pyrotartaric  acid  and  other  substances. 

1584  R.  ScorDiscev.  Witchcr.  xiv.  i.  (1886)  295  These  things 
are  of  necessitie  to  be  used;  namelie..claie  made  with  horsse 
doong,  mans  haire,  "oile  of  tartre,  allum,  glasse,  woort,  yest, 
argolT.  1660  BOYLE  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  xxiv.  180  As 
strong  a  solution  of  Salt  of  Tartar  in  fair  Water  as  could  be 
made  (we  having  no  Oyl  of  Tartar  per  deliqnium  at  hand). 
1706  PHILLIPS,  Oil  of  Tartar  per  Deliguinm,  the  fixt  Salt 
of  Tartar  dissolved  by  being  expos'd  to  the  Air  in  a  Cellar, 
or  other  cool  moist  place.  1707  Curios,  in  Hush,  fy  Card. 
67  Spirit  of  Vitriol  and  Oil  of  Tartar,  .mingled  together,  are 
surprizinely  hot.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  87  A  pint 
of  *salt  of  tartar  exposed  unto  a  moist  aire  untill  it  dissolve, 
will  make  far  more  liquor,  or  as  some  tearm  it  oyle,  then 
the  former  measure  will  contain.  1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat. 
I.  339  Moisture  drawn  from  it  [the  air]  by  dry  salt  of  tartar, 
in  such  quantity,  as  to  make  the  salt  become  intirely  fluid. 
1832  G.  R.  PORTER  Porcelain  fy  Gl>  83  Precipitating  with 


TARTAB. 


Lex.,  *Spirit  of  Tartar,  a  name  for  pyrotartaric  acid. 
[1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  402.] 

b.  +  Chalybeate  tartar,  tartar  chalybeated, 
potassio-ferric  tartrate,  C4H4K(FeO)O6 ;  ^f  re 
generated  tartar,  acetate  of  potassium,  C4H6O3. 
K2O  ;  t  soluble  tartar,  neutral  potassium  tartrate, 
C4H4K2O6;  also  applied  to  ammonium  potassium 
tartrate,  C8H4(NH4)KOfl;  fvitriolated  tartar, 
tartar  vitriolate,  sulphate  of  potassium,  K2SO4. 
17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Crystal,  Crystal  of  *tartar 
chalybeated,  is  when  it  is  impregnated  with  the  most  dis 
soluble  parts  of  iron.  1860  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  s.  v.  Tartar, 
^Chalybeate  Tartar. ,,  a  name  for  the  Potassio-tartras Jerri. 
1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  S«pp.  s.v,,  The  good  effects  of  Re 
generated  tartar  in  the  cure  of  obstructions  of  the  bowels. 
1860  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Regenerated  Tarfart  term  for  the 


1860  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Soluble  Tartar,  a  term  for  the 
Tartras  potassae.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tcchn.  I,  *Tariar 
yitriolate,  is  made  by  pouring  Spirit  of  Vitriol  on  Oil  of 
Tartar  per  Deliguiutn,  by  little  and  little.  1727-41  CHAM 
BERS  Cycl.  s.y.,*  y  itriolated  Tartar,  which  some  call  Magistery 
of  Tartar,  is  oil  of  Tartar  mixed  with  rectified  spirit  of 
vitriol.  1820  T.  THOMSON  Syst.  Chem.  II.  435  Known  by 
the  name  of  -variolated  tartar,  till  the  French  chemists 
called  it  sulphate  of  potash . .  in  1 787. 

C.  Ta'rtar-ejae-tic,  -^emetic  tartar,  common 
name  in  pharmacy  of  potassio-antimonious  tartrate, 
C4H4K(Sb.O)O6  +  |H2O,  a  poisonous  substance, 
used  in  medicine  to  excite  vomiting.  Hence 
Ta'rtar-eme'ticize  V.  (nonce-wd.},  trans,  to  dose 
with  tartar-emetic. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  T,  Tartar  Emetick.  See 
Emetick  Tartar,  Ibid.,  Emetick  Tartar,  is  only  Cream  or 
Crystal  of  Tartar  poudred  and  mixt  with  a  quarter  part  of 
Crocus  ftl etalloruw ,  and . .  the  Mixture . .  boil'd  in  an  earthen 
Pan  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Water,  for  about  8  or  9  Hours. 
'758  J.  S.  tr.  Le  Dran's  Obser-v.  Surg.  (1771)  334  A  Dose  of 
Tartar  Emetic.  1795  GAITSKELL  in  Memoirs  Med.  IV.  79 
(heading)  Observations  and  Experiments  on  the  external 
absorption  of  Emetic  Tartar  and  Arsenic.  1846  MRS.  CAR- 
LYLE  Lett.  (1883)  I.  383  Dosing  me  with  tartar-emetic  and 
opium.  1844  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parsons  $  W.  vi,  Tartar- 
emeticising  the  establishment  at  breakfast. 

Tartar  (tautai),j£.a  (a.),  Tatar  (ta-tai).  Also 

6  //.  Tartaries,  7, 9  Tatar,  Tahtar.  [a.  F.  Tartare 
(OF.  also  Tartaire,  I3th  c.),  or  ad.  med.L.  Tar- 
tarus,  pi.  Tartari,  ethnic  name;  in  Sp.,  Pg.,  It. 
Tartaro\  Du.  Tartaar,  Tarter,  Ger.,  Da.  Tartar, 
Sw.  Tartar^  Tartarer\  Polish  Tatar,  Turk., 
Pers.  Tatar.  In  OF.  more  usually  Tartarin,  med. 
L.  Tartannus,  TABTABIN  ;  cf.  Russ.  Tatarin*. 

The  original  name  (by  which  the  people  in  question  either 
called  themselves  or  were  designated  by  their  neighbours)  is 
generally  held  to  have  been,  as  in  Persian,  etc.,  Tatar,  as 
to  the  language  and  meaning  of  which  various  conjectures 
have  been  put  forth ;  but  in  Western  Europe,  they  appear 
from  the  first  as  Tartari,  Tartares,  or  Tartars,  their  name 
being  apparently  associated  with  Tartarus,  hell.  See  the 
saying  attributed  by  many  historians  to  St.  Louis  of  France 
a  1270,  in  Littr^,  s.v.  Tartare,  and  a  translation  in  quot.  1842 
below.  The  form  Tatar  and  its  derivatives  are  now  often 
used  in  ethnological  works  in  sense  i,  but  the  long-esta 
blished  Tartar  is  always  used  in  the  derived  senses,  and  is 
also  held  by  some  to  have  been  the  original  name  ;  see  quot. 
1885,  and  Us  context.] 

1.  A  native  inhabitant  of  the  region  of  Central 
Asia  extending  eastward  from  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
formerly  known  as  Independent  and  Chinese  Tar- 
tary.     First  known  in  the  West  as  applied  to  the 
mingled  host  of  Mongols,   Tartars,  Turks,  etc., 
which  under  the  leadership  of  Jenghiz  Khan  (1202- 
1227)  overran  and  devastated  much  of  Asia  and 
Eastern  Europe ;  hence  vaguely  applied  to  the  de 
scendants  of  these  now  dwelling  in  Asia  or  Europe ; 
more  strictly  and  ethnologically,  to  any  member  of 
the  Tatar  or   Turkic  branch   of  the  Ural-Altaic 
or   Turanian  family,  embracing  the  Turks,  Cos 
sacks,  and  Kirghiz  Tartars.     (In  all  these  uses, 
but  esp.  the  last,  now  often  written  Tatary  Tdtar,} 

^1386  CHAUCER  Sgr.'s  T,  20  This  noble  kyng  this  Tar- 
tre,  Cambynskan.  /&**?•  25^  This  Tartre  kyng.  1474 
CAXTON  Chesse  iv.  iii.  (1883)  170  Therfore  the  tartaris 
haue  their  wyues  in  to  the  felde  with  hem.  15*5  LD.  EER- 
NERS  Froiss.  II.  ccxxiii.  363  The  dealyng  of  the  turkes  and 
tartaries  with  y*  portes  and  passages  of  the  kynges,  soudans 
and  miscreantes.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicliolay's  Voy. 
in.  x.  86  Moores,  Indians,  or  Tartares.  1588  PARKE  tr. 
Mendoza's  Hist.  China  18  It  [t^e  great  wall]  was  for  his 
defence  against  the  Tartaries,  with  whome  he  had  warres. 
1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  in.  ii.  101  Looke  how  I  goe,  Swifter 
then  arrow  from  the  Tartars  bowe.  1600  HAKLUYT  Voy. 
(1810)  III.  55  They  be  like  to  Tartars,  with  long  blacke 
haire,  broad  faces,  and  flatte  noses.  x6ia  BRKREWOOD  Lang. 
ff  Relig.  (1614)  94  It  is  alleaged  that  the  word  Tatari,  or 
Totari,  (for  so  indeed  they  are  rightly  called,  as  learned  men 
obserue,  and  not  Tartari}  signifieth  in  the  Syriaque  and 
Hebrew  tongues,  a  Residue  or  Remainder  such  as  these 
Tartars  are  supposed  to  bee  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  1745  P. 
THOMAS  Jrnl,  Anson's  Voy.  241  Since  the  Tartars  have 
been  Emperors  of  China,  the  Lamas  have  succeeded  the 
Chinese  Bonzes  in  the  Direction  of  Religious  Affairs. 
1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  i.  i,  Into  the  body  of  the  poor 
Tatars  execrative  Roman  History  intercalated  an  alpha 
betic  letter;  and  so  they  continue  Tartars,  of  fell  Tartarean 
naturej  to  this  day.  184*  Penny  Cycl.  XXIV.  73  The  name  of 
Tatar  is  still  given  to  the  Turkish  inhabitants  of  southern 
and  eastern  Russia,.  .The  Tatars  call  themselves  Turks,  ;md 
feel  highly  offended  by  being  called  Tatars,  a  name  which 
in  their  idiom  signifies  '  robbers  '.  1842  tr.  Let.  S.  Louis 
(a  1270)  ibid.,  In  the  present  danger  of  the  Tartars  either  we 
shall  push  them  back  into  the  Tartarus  whence  they  are 
come,  or  they  will  bring  us  all  into  heaven.  1885  E.  PEARS 
Fall  Constantinople  15  note,  I  write  Tartar  instead  of 
Tatar  because  I  agree  with  Dr.  Koelle  that  the  first  is  the 
form  which  the  Tartars  themselves  used  until  they  came 
into  contact  with  foreigners,  like  the  Chinese  and  Russians, 
who  had  changed  the  form  of  the  word. 

2.  Transferred  uses.  a.  A  military  valet.  [SoinF.] 
1747  Gentl.  Mag.  Dec.  570/2,  13,421  Convents  of  monks. . 

whicn  may  be  called  the  Field  regiments,  and,  together  with 
the  brother  servitors,  invalids,  tartars  and  scullions,  may 
amount  to  160,000.  1839  tr.  Lamartine's  Trav.  168/1  Our 
moukres,  Tatars,  and  horsemen,  bivouacked  in  the  orchards, 
fb.  An  old  cant  name  for  a  strolling  vagabond, 


TARTAR. 

a  thief,  a  beggar.     Cf.  BOHEMIAN  sb.,  GIPSY  ;b., 
TAETABIAN  sb.  b.  Obs. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  iv.  v.  21  Here  's  a  Bohemian-Tar 
tar  taries  the  comming  down  of  thy  fat-woman:  Let  her 
descend.     1697  VANBRUGH  Relapse  iv.  vi,  Here,  pursue  this 
Tartar,  bring  him  back. 
C.  As  an  opprobrious  appellation. 

1590  SHAKS.  Midi.  N.  in.  ii.  263  Thy  loue?  out  tawny 
Tartar,  out.  1828  Craven  Glass.,  Tartar,  a  covetous,  grip 
ing  person. 

3.  fig.  A  savage  ;  a  person  supposed  to  resemble 
a  Tartar   in  disposition ;  a  rough  and  violent  or 
irritable  and  intractable  person :  when  applied  to 
a  female,  a  vixen,  a  shrew,  a  termagant. 

1663  DRYDEN  WildGallant  n.  i,  I  never  knew  your  grand- 
mother  was  a  Scotchwoman  :  Is  she  not  a  Tartar  too?  1771 
SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  (1815)  146  He  is  generally  a  tarlar 
at  bottom ;  a  sharper,  a  spy,  or  a  lunatic.  1778  JOHNSON 
in  Mine.  D'Arblay's  Diary  23  Aug.,  They  will  little  think 
what  A  tartar  you  carry  to  them.  1818  BYRON  jftian  i. 
clxxxiv,  His  blood  was  up  :  though  young,  he  was  a  Tartar. 
n  1845  HOOD  Tale  of  Temper  i,  However,  cooks  are  generally 
Tartars.  1885  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  i.  viii,  The  old  man  was 
a  awful  Tartar.  1891  Athcnxum  n  Apr.  469/2  When  pro 
voked  he  proved  a  tartar. 

b.  slang.  One  hard  to  beat  or  surpass  in  skill, 
an  adept,  a '  champion '.  (Cf.  slang  use  of '  bully'.) 

1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  T.  s.v.,  He  is  quite  a  tartar  at 
cricket,  or  billiards. 

4.  Phrase:   To  catch  a  Tartar:  to  get  hold  of 
one  who  can  neither  be  controlled  nor  got  quit 
of;  to  tackle  one  who  unexpectedly  proves  to  be 
too  formidable.     Also  in  allusive  expressions. 

1663  BUTLER  Hud.  i.  in.  865  Now  thou  hast  got  me  for  a 
Tartar,  To  make  me  'gainst  my  will  take  quarter.  1678 
DRYDEN  Kind  Keeper  v.  i,  What  a  Tartar  have  I  caught  ! 
1690  J.  MACKENZIE  Siege  Londoit-Derry  39/2  As  it  happily 
fell  out,  they  Catcht  a  Tartar.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Frykc's  I  \y. 
E.  Ind.  96,  I  rather  hug'd  my  self  that  I  had  let  my  Tartar 
go.  1710  DE  FOE  Capt.  Singleton  xvi.  (1006)  260  Tell  him, 
if  he  should  try,  he  may  catch  a  Tartar.  1725  Nem  Cant. 
Diet.  s.  v.,  To  catch  a  Tartar,  is  said,  among  the  Canting 
Varlets,  when  a  Rogue  attacks  one  that  he  thinks  a 
Passenger,  but  proves  to  be  of  this  Class..,  who,  in  his 
Turn, ..robs,.. and  binds  him.  1850  SCORESBY  Chea'cr's 
Whalem.  Adv.  vi.  (1858)  80  Many  an  old  whaler,  .has  been 
compelled  to  give  in  as  beaten  when  fast  to  one  of  these 
1  North-west  Tartars '  [whalesj.  1897  FLOR.  MAKRYAT-#/tW 
Vampire  xiv,  You  must  give  up  flirting,  my  boy,  or  if  I  mis 
take  not,  you'll  find  you've  caught  a  Tartar. 

5.  (absol.  use  of  B.)  The  language  of  the  Tartars. 
1884   G.  SMITH   Short  Hist.   Chr.  Missions  ix.   109  He 

(Monte  Corvino,  1305]  translated  the  New  Testament  and 
Psalter  into  Tartar. 

B.  adj.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  people  referred 
to  in  I  above,  or  their  country.  Also  noting  animals, 
plants,  etc.,  belonging  to  Tartary.    Tartar  bread  : 
see  TARTARIAN  a.l  b. 

1731  Hist.  Lilteraria.  III.  250  He  settles  wherever  he 
comes,  and  like  a  Tartar-Hord,  never  quits  the  Ground 
while  there  is  a  bit  of  green  Herbage  left.  1811  PINKERTON 
Mod.  Gcog.  (ed.  3)  346  A  beautiful  Tatar  girl  astride  on 
a  cow.  1815  ELPHINSTONE  Ace.  Caubul  (1842)  II.  202  Their 
features,  .refer  them  at  once  to  the  Tartar  stock.  1842  J.  B. 
FRASER  Mesopot.  fy  Assyria  xv.  369  There  were  also  the 
shore-lark  ..and  the  Tartar  lark  (A{lauda~\  tartarica  of 
Pallas).  1866  Treat.  Bot.  168/2  Tartar  Bread,  the  fleshy 
root  of  Crambe  tatarica.  1868  St.  PauFs  Mug.  July  485 
Scratch  an  amateur  actor  as  you  would  a  Russian,  and  the 
Tartar  vanity  will  come  through.  1883  MORFILL  Slavonic 
Lit.  i.  6 The  Russian  language  is  hemmed  in  on.. the  east 
by  Finnish  and  Tatar  dialects. 

2.  fig.  Tartar -like ;  rough  and  violent,  savage. 

1809  MALKIH  Gil  Bias  n.  vii.  F  22  Little  do  you  fathom 
my  character,  to  be  deceived,  .by  my  Tartar  contour !  1880 
J.  NICOL  Poems  n  Songs  23  The  winter  came  with  all  its 
Tartar  rigour. 

C.  Comb.,  as   Tartar-like  adj. ;   Tartar-nosed 
a.,  snub-nosed  like  a  Tartar. 

1827  T.  L.  M'KENNEY  Tour  Lakes  380  (The  Chippeway 
Indians]  Their  tents  and  belts  are  all  Tartar-like.  1837 
Boston  Advert,  17  Jan.  4/4  Miss  Stevens  was  a  tartar- 
like  looking  lady,  very  long  and  unbending.  1897  MRS. 
RAYNER  Type-writer  Girl  xiv,  He.. called  you  a  Tartar, 
nosed  imp. 

Hence  f  Tartare'sqne  a.  Tartar  (language)  (obs. 
rare) ;  Ta  rtarism,  a  Tartar  state  or  condition. 

1693  P.  GORDON  Gcog.  Groat,  n.  vii.  (1725)  184  The  language 
of  the  Crim-Tartars  is  the  Scythian  or  pure  Tartaresque, 
which  hath  such  a  Resemblance  to  the  Turkish  as  the 
Spanish  to  the  Italian.  1891  Harper's  Mag.  July  255/1  A 
line  which  divides  the  Tartarism  of  Russia  from  the  civiliza 
tion  of  Europe. 

t  Ta-rtar,  sb3  Obs.  Also  5  tarter,  -yr,  -or, 
5-6  -ir,  (6  tarterus,  tartarium).  [=  OF.  tartare, 
larlaire  (c  1300  in  Godef.),  med.L.  tartarium,  tar- 
tartus  (fannus}  '  cloth  of  Tartary  '.  Cf.  TAILS, 
TARTARIN  1 1,  and  quot.  1 880.]  A  rich  kind  of  cloth, 
probably  silk,  used  in  15th  and  i6th  centuries  ;  the 
same  as  TARTARIN  l  2. 

1473  Ace.  Ld.  Higk  Treas.  Scotl.  I.  16  Item,  forv.  elneof 
tartar  to  lyne  a  gowne  of  clath  of  gold  to  the  King.  1488 
iota.  85  _Item,  a  couenng  of  variand  purpir  tartar,  browdin 


ith  thrissillis  and  a  vnicorne.    1494  Ibid.  224,  j  ell  of  tartor 

i  lyne  the  hud.     1496  Ibid,  igg  Item,  for  viij  elne  of  tartyr, 

i  the  Kingis  jakat  of  clath  of  gold,,  .vij/i.  iiijj.     a  1500 

flower  «,  /.fa/212  On  every  trumpe  hanging  a  brood 

banere  Of  fyn  tartarium,  were  ful  richly  bete      ijoi  Ace 

Ld.  High  Treas.  Scotl.  II.  »8  Item,  for  half  an  elne  tartir 

to  the  tothir  scarlet  hos  to   bordour  thaim   with.      1502 

ARNOLDS  Chroit.  73  Item  of  carde,  bokram,  fustian,  clothes 

of  gold  and  of  silke,  veluet,  damask,  salcyn,  tafTala,  tar- 
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terus,  couerchis, . .  the  same  broker  shall  haue  for  the  valur 
of  euery  xx.  s.  iij.  d'.  i6oa  SEGAR  Hon.  Mil.  ff  Civ.  ir. 
xi.  71  One  Knight  shall  giue  him  his  shirt,  another  his 
hose,  the  third  nis  dublet,  another  shall  apparell  him  in 
a  kertle  of  red  Tartar.  (1880  BIRDWOOD  Ind.  Arts  II.  73 
Tartariums,  Colonel  Yule  believes,  were  so  called  'not 
because  they  were  made  in  Tartary,  but  because  they  were 
brought  from  China  through  the  Tartar  dominions  '.] 
b.  Comb.  Tartar-satin. 

1483-4  in  Swayne  Sarum  Church-in.  Ace.  (1896)  35  Pro 
tribus  le  nailes  de  tartersaten1  pro  emendacione  vestamenti. 

t  Ta-rtar,  s6*  Obs.  Also  6  Tartare.  [a.  F. 
tartare,  or  ad.  L.  Tartarus,  a.  Gr.  Taprapos.']  = 
TARTARUS  ;  the  infernal  regions ;  hell.  Also  at  t  rib. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxxvi.  20  Tryumphand  tempill  of 
the  Trinite,  That  turned  us  fra  Tartar  eternall.  1590  SHAKS. 
Com.  Err.  iv.  11.32.  1591  SI'ENSER  M.  Hubbcrd  1294  His 
snakie  wand,  With  which  the  damned  ghosts  he  governeth, 
And  furies  rules,  and  Tartare  tempereth.  1601  SHAKS.  7 'ivel. 
N.  II.  v.  225  If  you  wil  see  it  follow  me.  Ttr.  To  the  gates 
of  Tartar,  thou  most  excellent  diuell  of  wit. 

t  Ta-rtar,  v .  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  TARTAR  rf.l] 
trans.  To  treat  with  tartar-emetic. 

(In  quot.  with  play  on  TARTAR  si'.',  Tartarus.) 

1647  WARD  Simp.  Cobler  (1843)  19  When  I  want  physick 
for_my  body,  I  would  not  have  my  soule  tartared,  nor  my 
Animal  Spirits  purged. 

Tartarae-an,  a.  rare-'1.  [Cf.  Gr.  'faprdpdos.] 
=  TARTAREAN'. 

1871  K.  H.  DIGBY  Ouranogaia  xii.  I.  264  The  monster  . 
Whom  Tartarean  sisters  even  hate. 

Ta  rtarated,  a.  Client,  [f.  TARTAR  rf.i  +  -ATE 

+  -ED.]  Combined  with  tartar;  as  in  tarlarated 
antimony,  iron,  soda, 

1863  W.  AITKF.N  Sc.  «,  Pracl.  Med.  (1866)  II.  67  Tarta- 
rated  iron  {Pcrmnt  tartaratuni}  is  also  a  useful  remedy. 
1868  GARROD  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  3)  130  Tartarated  Soda.  Tar. 
trate  of  Soda  and  Potash.  1876  HAKLKV  Mat.  .]/,-«/.  (ed.  6) 
164  Tartarated  Soda  was  discovered  in  1672.  1899  Ail. 
butt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  578  Tartarated  antimony  has  been 
praised,  .in  the  acute  stages  of  the  disease  [psoriasis]. 

tTarta-real.a.  rare.  [f.  as  next  +  -AL.]  =next. 

1601  F.  HEHING  tr.  Oberndorf's  Anat.  6  Trying  their 
Tarlareall  conclusions,  by  more  then  Tragical!  Deaths. 

Tartarean  (taJteVr/an),  a.l  [f.  L.  Tartart- 
us  of  or  pertaining  to  TARTARUS  +  -AN.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  Tartarus  of  the  ancients ;  hence, 
pertaining  to  hell  or  to  purgatory ;  infernal. 

1613  COCKERAM,  Tartarean,  belonging  to  hell.  1667  MILTON' 
P.  L.  n.  69  Mixt  with  Tartarean.  Sulphur,  and  strange  (ire. 
1701  POPE  Thebais  435  Drives  the  dead  to  dark  Tartarean 
coasts.  1759  W.  WILKIK  Epigon.  iv.  iro  Many  still,  who 
yet  enjoy  the  day,  Must  follow  down  the  dark  Tartarean 
way.  1870  LOWELL  Among  tny  />£*.  Ser.  i.  (1873)  125  The 
tartarean  impostor  and  his  companions  at  once  vanished. 
b.  fig.  (cf.  infernal). 

1806-7  J-  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  iv.  xxxii, 
Your  ear  is. .engaged  by  the  Tartarean  yell  of  its  driver. 
1851  CARLYLK  Sterling  \.  iii.  (r872)  14  At  a  safe  distance. . 
lie  the  tartarean  copper  forges  of  Swansea. 

^-Tartarean,  a.*  Obs.   -  TARTARIAN  a.i 
»759  GOLDSM.  Bee  No.  6.  n,  The  other  offered  him.self  up 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Tartarean  enemy.     1804  C.  1!.  linowN 
tr.  Volney's  Vievi  Soil  U.  S.  (Philad.  ed.)  364  A  distinct 
race,  with  no  Tartarean  features. 

Tartaren,  -ene,  variants  of  TARTARI.N  i. 
Tartareons    (taateVrfts),    a.l       [f.    mod.L. 
lartare-us  (f.  tartantm  TARTAR  s/>.i)  +  -ous.] 

1 1.  Path.  Of  the  nature  of  a  tartar,  or  calcareous 
or  earthy  deposit ;  characterized  by  such  deposits. 
(Cf.  TARTAROUS  2.)  Obs. 

1615  HART  Anat.  Ur.  n.  x.  119  From  whence  do  they 
[Paracelsists]  inferre  a  great  number  of  such  tartareous  dis 
eases,  as  they  call  them  1  Ibid.,  Abundance  of  a  tartareous 
or  terrestrious  substance.  1658  A.  Fox  Warts'  Surg.  in.  xi. 
249  This  moisture.,  doth  join  with  the  gluten  of  the  joint, 
and  groweth  tartareous.  1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  211  A  Tar. 
tareous  humor  got  together  in  the  veins  under  the  tongue. 

1 2.  Like  tartar  in  consistence  or  formation  ;  of 
the  nature  of  a  concretion  or  crust ;  gritty.  Obs. 

i6«9  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Chym.  131  Every  tartareous 
recrement  fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  said  vessels.  1671 
J.  WEBSTER  Idetallogr.  xvi.  238  Mingled  with  other  metals, 
as  lime  and  tartareous  stones,  in  which  black  floats  and 
slats  do  break.  1677  GREW  Anat.  Seeds  i.  §  i  The  Tarta-  ! 
reous  Stone  of  a  Plum.  1683  A.  SNAPE  Anat.  Horst  v.  i. 
(1686)  195  A  Bone  is  said  to  be.. made  of  the  most  earthy 
and  tartareous  part  of  the  Seed  in  the  Womb. 

1 3.  Chem.  Having  the  quality  of  tartar  or  argol ; 
containing  or  derived  from  tartar  ;  tarlareous  acid, 
early  name  of  tartaric  acid.    (Cf.  TARTAROUS.)  Obs. 

t  Tartanous  acidulum  (F.  acidule  tartareux\  an  old 
name  of  tartar. 

i6«3  BOYLK  Use/.  Exf.  Nat.  Philos.  n.  v.  xix.  283  Meats 
that  are  Salt  and  Tartareous.  c  1790  tr.  De  Morveau's,  etc. 
Table  Chem.  Nom.  (Encycl.  Brit.  ed.  3  IV.  5983),  Radical 
principle  of  the  tartareous  acid.  1800  tr.  Laqrange's  Ckem. 
II.  198  When_  exposed  to  heat  in  contact  with  the  air,  the 
tartareous  acidulum  is  decomposed,  fuses,  swells  up.  tSaa 
IMISON  Se.  ft  Art  II.  183  The  tartareous  acid  dissolves  the 
oxide  of  tin. 

4.  Bot.  Of  a  crust-like  structure  like  tartar: 
descriptive  of  certain  lichens. 

1845    LINDLEY  Sch.  Bot.   ix.  (1858)   155  Thallus  thick, 
granular  and  tartareous,  greyish-white.   1861  H.  MACMILLAN 
Foot*,  /r.  Page  Nat.  75  We  have  no  data  from  which  to    ' 
ascertain  the  age  of  tartareous  species,  which  adhere  almost 
inseparably  to  stones. 

t  Tarta-reous,  «.2  Obs.  [f.  L.  tartare-us  (f. 
TABTAECS)  +  -ous.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tartarus ; 
Tartarean,  infernal,  hellish,  very  wicked. 


TARTARIC. 

1619  BAINBRIDGE  Descr,  Late  Comet  37  Never  was  there 

|     more  need  of  circumspection,  then  in  this  fzculent  and  tar- 

[    tareous  age.     [Here  peril,  a  fip.  use  of  prec.]     1667  MILTON 

1    P.  L.  vii.  238  The  Spirit  of  God. .downward  purg'd  The 

black  tarlareous  cold  infernal  dregs  Adverse  to  life. 

t  Ta'rtarer.  Ol<s.  rare—1,  [f.  TARTAR  j£.i  ^• 
-ER  l.J  One  who  attributed  diseases  to  the  presence 
;  of  tartar. 

1661  J.  CHANDLER  Van  HdmonCs  Oriat.  230  What  things 
j  I  have  read  out  of  many  Books,  which  Paracelsus  writeth 
concerning  Tartarers,  I  will  contract  into  a  brief  tract. 

Tartaret  (tautaret).  [a.  obs.  I'",  tartaret,  also 
tartamt  (i6th  c.  in  Godef.),  f,  TARTAK  .?£.-:  app. 
because  supposed  to  come  from  Tartary.]  In  lull 
tartaret  falcon :  the  liarbary  Falcon,  FaUo  bar- 
barus. 

1575  TL-RRFRV.  Falconrie  26  That  falcon  which  ia  called 
the  J'artaret  or  Darbary  Falcon,  whoinu  they  doe  chiefly 
v>e  in  Uarbary.  1860  H.  AINSWORTH  Ovingdean  Grange  61 
Gallant  to  behold  was  the  Barbary  or  tartaret  falcon.  1867 
'OI/IDA'  C.  CastlemaiHt  (1879)  n  She  would  stroke,  half 
sadly,  the  smooih  feathers  of  her  tartaret  falcon  Gabrielle. 

Tartarian  (tajte^-rian),  sb.  and  a.1  Also  5-6 
Tartarien,  9  Tatarian.  [c  1 400  (see  A)  a.  OF. 
Ttirtarien  (1310.  c.  in  Godef.);  later  f.  med.L. 
!  Tartaria  TARTARY  -i  -AN".] 

A,  sb.   =  TARTAR  j/'.-  i. 

(-1400  MAL-NUEV.  (1839)  xxiii.  247  Of  the  lawc  Jt  the 
customs  of  the  Tartarienes.  duellynge  in  Chatay.  I  bid.  252 
Alle  the  Tartarienes  \_Roxb.  xxvi.  124  Tartarene>]  hail  smale 
eyen.  1538  Tartarien  [see  KrssiAN  i/'.1].  1599  THYNNE 
Anim&dv.  (1875)  54  The  Tartarian^  obteyned  the  kingdoms 
of  Syria  in  the  yere  1240.  1708  K,  COOK  Sot-weed  Factor 
(1900)  10  My  Friend  supposed  Tartarians  wild,  Or  Chinese 
from  their  Home  exiled.  1835  K.  H.  DIGBY  Mores  Ctitho- 
lici  vi.  ii.  (1846)  II.  27/2  Fitter  for  those  hoids  of  Tarta 
rians  than  for  a  commonwealth  of  Christians. 
b.  'A  cant  word  for  a  thief  (Nares). 

1608  Merry  Devil  Edmonton  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  X.  1-12 
There's  not  a  Tartarian  nor  a  carrier  ihall  breathe  upon 
your  geldings.  1640  Wandering  Jew  3  (Naves)  If  any 
thieving  Tartarian  bhall  break  in  upon  you,  I  will,  with 
both  hands  nimbly  lend  a  cast  of  my  office  to  him. 

B.  adj.    Ot    or    pertaining    to    Tartary    or    its 
people  ;   =  TARTAR  a. 

1590  WEUBL:  Trav.  (Arb.)  18  The  Tartarian  Souldiers  had 
wonderful!  greate  and  rich  spoyles.  1603  KNOLLKS  Hist. 
Turks (1638)  196  Tamerlane  the  great  Tartarian  prince,,  .in 
a  great  battetl  at  mount  Stella,  abated  the  Othoman  pride. 
1634  \V.  WOOD  Neiv  Kng.  Prosp.  (1865)  30  As  bwift  as  arrow 
from  Tartarian  Bow.  a  1725  LD.  WHITWORTH  Ace.  Russia, 
in  /7/u  (1758)  9  Casan  and  Abtracan  were  Tartarian  king 
doms.  1839  her.  Q,  A* ft-.  XXII.  109  Interesting  to  the 
readers  of  Tartarian  tales.  1845  Proc.  riiilol.  Sac.  II.  171 
The  Tartarian  class  uf  languages.. furnishes  a  valuable  con 
firmation  of  this  theory. 

b.  In  names  of  things  of  actual  or  supposed  Tar 
tar  origin  ;  as  Tartarian  bread  (see  quot.  1829} ; 
Tartarian  lamb,  the  '.Scythian'  or  'vegetable 
lamb',  a  polypodiaceous  fern,  Cibotinm  Baromctz, 
from  the  resemblance  which  its  woolly  root-stock, 
inverted,  bears  to  a  lamb  :  see  BAROMETZ,  and  cf. 
Maundeville  (1839),  cn<  xxyi  (Roxb.  xxix).  Also 
Tartarian  cherry,  honeysuckle }  mapUt  ntothcncorty 
oaf,  etc.,  for  which  see  the  sbs. 

1805  DICKSON  Fract.  Agric,  \,  578  In  the  Siberian  or  Tar 
tarian  oat  the  grains  are  thin  and  small.  1811  PINKKHTON 
Mod.  Georr.  (ed.  3)  346  The.  .Tatarian  honey-suckle,  Ta. 
tarian  mulberry,  and  the  Daourian  rose,  form  thickets  of 
exquisite  beauty.  1817  SHKLLEV  Rev.  Islam  vi.  xix,  A  black 
Tartarian  horse  of  giant  frame  Comes  trampling  o'er  the 
dead,  1813  CKABB  Technol.  Diet.,  Tartarian  lamb.  1829 
LOUDON  Encycl,  Plants  557  [Crambe]  tatarica  is  called  by 
the  Hungarians  Tatar-Kenyer  or  Tartarian  bread,  and  its 
root  stripped  of  the  bark  and  sliced  is  eaten  with  oil,  vine 
gar,  and  salt.  1836  Penny  Cycl.  VI.  431/2  The  Tartarian 
cherries  of  the  Knglish  gardens.  1866  Treas.  Bot,  280/2 
C\ibotium}  Barowetz,  sometimes  called  C.  glaucesccns,  is 
believed  to  be  the  Baranetz,  Agnus  Scyt/ticus,  or  Tartarian 
Lamb,  about  which  travellers  have  told  so  wondrous  a  tale. 
i88z  Garden  13  May  322/2  The  ordinary  white-flowered 
form  of  the  Tartarian  Honeysuckle  [Lom'ctra  tatarica}. 

Tartarian,  a.*  rare.  [f. L.  TABTAK-US  +  -IAN.] 
Pertaining  to  Tartarus ;  infernal ;  =  TARTAREAN  a.1 

1864  KINGSLEY  Rout.  (J-  Teut.  xi.  297  (Ir.  £6.  to  Pepin 
an.  755)  Lest  your  bodies  and  souls  be  torn  ana  tormented 
for  ever,  in  inextinguishable  and  Tartarian  fire  with  the 
devil  and  his  pestiferous  angels.  1875  JOWEI  i  Plato  (ed.  2) 
111.33  Cocytus  and  Styx,.. and  the  rest  of  their  Tartarian 
nomenclature. 

Tartaric  (taJtarrik),  a.1  Chertt.  [f.  TARTAR 
s&.l  +  -lC',  in  mod.L.  tartaric~iut  F  fartariijue.] 
Of  the  nature  of,  related  to,  or  derived  from  tartar 
or  argol.  Tartaric  acid  (formerly  tartareous  or 
tartarotts  acid),  an  organic  acid,  C4H,Oa«C4HaOa 

+  (OH)4)  or  C02H.(CHOH),.CO2H,  of  which 
there  are  five  isomeric  forms,  differing  in  their 
optical  properties,  viz.  dextrotartaric  acid  (dextro- 
rotary),&rz><?/ar/ar/V  acid  (tevorotary),  paratartaric 
acid  (distinctively  called  RACKMIO  acid),  mtsotar* 
taric  acid  (optically  inactive),  and  mctalartaric 
acid;  specifically,  the  first  ot  these,  a  colourless 
crystalline  compound,  occurring  largely  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  esp.  in  unripe  grapes,  and  as  a 
potassium  salt  in  argol  or  tartar  of  wine,  from 
which  it  is  commercially  prepared.  So  tartaric 
amide^  anhydride,  ether^  an  amide,  anhydride,  or 
ether  of  tartaric  acid. 


TABTABIC. 

1790  KERR  Lavoisier's  Elem.  Chem.  190  Tables  of  the 
combinations  of  Oxygen  with  the  compound  radicals. 
Name  of  radical:  Tartaric.  Name  of  resulting  acid  (new 
nomencl.):  Tartarous  acid.  Unknown  till  lately.  1794 
G.  PEARSON  tr.  De  Morveau,  etc.  Table  Chem.  Nomencl. 
28  The  radical  Tartaric  yields  only  the  tartareous  Acid  in 
which  the  basis  is  conceived  to  predominate.  1810  HKNKY 
Elem.  Chem.  (1826)  II.  227  The  tartaric  acid  is  generally  | 
obtained  from  the  bi-tartrate  of  potassa  (purified^  cream  of 


acid  or  tartrates  have  an  extraordinary  power  in  rendering 
many  metallic  oxides  soluble.    1876  HARLEY  Mat.  Mcd. 
(ed.  6)  729  Tartaric  acid— the  acid  of  tartar— was  discovered 
by  Scheele  in  1770. 
1868  WATTS  Diet.  diem.  V.  690  Tartaric  Amides,    fhd. 


taric  Ether,  CsHi4O«  . .  is  decomposed  by  sodium,  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen. 

Tartaric  (taJtarrik),  a.-  Also  Tataric.  [f. 
TARTAR  sb.z  +  -ic.j  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected 
with  the  Tartars  or  Tartary. 

1811  PINKERTON  Mod.  Geog.  (ed.  3)  335  Europe  can  in 
future  have  little  to  apprehend  from  the  Tataric  swarms. 
1834  Penny  Cycl.  II.  478/1  The  Tartaric  region,  as  it  is  next 
the  Siberian,  so  it  resembles  it  in  most  respects.  1855  MAX 
MULLER  Lang.  Scat  of  War  96  Tataric  has  become  the 
name  of  that  class  of  Turanian  languages  of  which  the 
Turkish  is  the  most  prominent  member. 

t Ta-rtarin, -ine,  J*-1  Obs.  Forms:  4tarter- 
ine,  5  -yn,e,  -en,  -on;  4-5  tartaryn(e,  5  -en(e, 
-on(e,  (-yan),  tarturyn,  (tatterine),  tarturne ;  6 
tartarne,  -erne,  -orn(e,  tartron,  6-7  tartern,  7 
tartarin,  -ine.  [a.  OF.  Tartarin  =  med.L.  Tar- 
tarm-us,  f.  Tartar-us,  TARTAR  sb.2  and  3,  with 
suffix  -INE!,  as  in  Tarentine,  etc.  (med.L.  pi.  j 
TartariuT  also  embodying  the  notion  '  people  of 
Tartarus') ;  in  OF.  also  in  sense  2.] 

1.  =  TARTAR  sb?  I ;  vn.pl.  =  med.L.  Tartanm. 
a  1400-50  A  lexander  5484  Of  terands  of  bir  tartaryns  twa 

&  twenti  kyngs.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxi.  224  Tartarynes 
[Roxi.  xxiv,  folk  of  Tartre]  &  bei  bat  duelle  in  the  grete 
Asye,  bei  camen  of  Cham,  c  1400  Three  Kings  Cologne  148 
pe  wich  pepil  clewed  hem-self  Tartaryns. 

2.  A  rich  stuff,  apparently  of  silk,  imported  from 
the  East,  prob.  from  China  through  Tartary;   = 
TARTAR  sb.z  Cf.  SARSENET.  [OF.  tartarin,  earlier 
drap  tartarin  (1295  in  Godef.).] 


Acc.  Eiiw.  lit  in  Arclixologi,.    .  .... 

de  tartaryn.  Ibid.  85/2,  vj.  vln.  de  Tartaryn.  c  141x1 
MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxiii.  255  Clones  of  gold,  &  of  Camakaas, 
&  tartaryncs  \Roxb.  xxvi.  125  tartarene,  F.  text  tartaires]. 
1407  Nottingham  Rec.  II.  50  Pro  dimidia  virga  de  viridi 
tarteren,  xviij  d.  1411  in  Somerset  Medieval  Wills  (1901) 
30  [One  hanging  of  black  and  white] '  Wyrsted" ' cum  penna 
de  Tatterine'.  14..  Epiph.'m  Tundale's  Vis.,  etc.  (1843) 
114  Wer  ther  of  gold  any  clothes  fownde  Of  sylke  damaske 
or  of  tartryn.  1444  Test.  Elior.  (Surtees)  II.  no  Myn  aulter- 
clothe  of  reed  tarteryn  with  ye  corteyns.  1455  Coventry 
Left  Bk.  283  To  make  a  newe  pensell  in  Tarturne  xvj  d. 
1459  in  Somerset  Medieval  Wills  (1901)  191  Curteynes  of 
tarteron.  i$ta  Acc.  4  Hen.  VI II,  c.  6  Preamble,  Saten, 
sarsenet,  tartron,  chamblet,  and  every  other  Cloth  of  Silke. 
c  1530  LD.  BERNERS  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)  381  Florence 
layd  her  downe  in  her  bedde  in  a  lyghte  kyrtell  of  chaunge- 
able  vyolet  tartprne.  1538  in  Lett.  Suppress.  Monasteries 
(Camden)  268,  ij.  copes  of  redd  tartarne.  a  1548  HALL 
Chron.,  Hen.  Vll  i  b,  Ye  third  [standard]  was  of  yelowe 
tarterne,  in  the  which  was  peinted  a  donne  kowe.  1661 
MORGAN  Sph.  Gentry  iv.  i.  5  Having  Mantles  of  silk  over 
a  Kirtle  of  red  Tartarin.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  III. 
55/2  Another  puts  on  him  a  Kirtle  of  red  Silk  or  Tartarine. 

Jig.  c  1430  LYDG.  Mitt.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  30  Thi  chekes 
hangen,  thyn  eyene  wax  read  as  wyne,  And  wel  belyned 
with  good  read  tartaryne. 

attrib.  a  1400-50  Alexander  1547  (MS.  D)  Tyrett  alle  in 
tonacles  of  tartaren  webbys.  [1861  Our  Eng.  Home  92  The 

rich  taffeta,  the  velvets,  and  Tartaren  silks,  were  often  worn 

without  a  shred  of  underclothing.] 

t  Ta'rtarin,  st>."  Obs.   [f.  TARTAR  sli.i  +  -IN  i.] 

1.  A  name  given  by  Kirwan  to  potash. 

1706  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  II.  5  Vegetable  Alkali 
(which  I  call  Tartarin).  1799  —  Geol.  Ess.  v.  150  The  tar- 
tarin  lately  discovered  in  clays  and  many  stones. 

2.  'Native   sulphate  of   potassium,   also  called 
Arkanite  and  Glaserite'  (Watts  Diet.  Chem.  V.  696). 

Hence  Ta'rtarinated  a.,  combined  with  tartarin. 

1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min,  (ed.  2)  II.  311  The  Acido  Tar- 
tarinated  Calx  is  fusible  per  se. 

Tartarin,  sb.3  (ta'Jtarin,  ||  tartarfn).  Name  of  a 
bombastic  character,' Tartarin  of  Tarascon',  created 
by  A.  Daudet ;  hence,  used  allusively  as  sb.  or  adj. 

1903  T.  P.'s  Weekly  n  Sept.  459/3  In  his  vivid  red  sash 
he  carried  two  enormous  pistols — tartarin  pistols,.. that  not 
alone  did  not,  but  could  not  fire  a  shot.  1905  Blackw.  Mag. 
May  643/1  There  are  too  many  loquacious  Tartarins  abroad 
without  the  engaging  ways  of  the  man  of  Tarascon.  1906 
Academy  17  Nov.  492/1  Its  Gasconing  is  in  the  Tartarin 
vein. 

t  Ta-rtarine,  sb.  Obs.    [a.  F.  tartarin.]    (See 

quot. ) 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  10  There  was  at  Paris 
another  beast  called  a  Tartarine,  and  in  some  places  a  Magot 
(much  like  a  Baboun), ..  being  as  great  as  a  Gray-hound. 
Tartarine,  variant  of  TARTARIN  sb.1 
t  Ta'rtarine, a.l  Obs.  [f.  TARTAR rf.i  +  -IXE  i.] 
•  TABTAROUS  a. 
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1731  S.  HALES  Stal.  Ess.  I.  198  The  like  tartarine  concre 
tions  are  also  frequently  formed  in  some  fruits.  1775  ?'R 
E.  BARRY  Obs.  Wines  193  These  concretions  from  spring 
water  are  of  a  Tartarine  kind.  | 

t  Ta-rtarine,  a.-  Obs.  rare-".  =  TARTAREAN  a. l 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Tartarine,  Tartarean,. ,ot  hell,     , 
hellish,  terrible. 

Tartarish  (ta-itarij),  a.1  rare.  [f.  TARTAR 
sbl  +  -ISH  l.]  a.  Of  wine  :  Inclined  to  deposit 
tartar,  b.  Of  the  eyes  :  Inclined  to  form  concre 
tions  (cf.  TARTABOUS  2). 

1757  A.  COOPER  Distiller  ll.  ii.  (1760)  118  Without  the 
peculiar  Taste  and  Flavour  of  the  Plant,  but  generally 
somewhat  tartarish  and  limpid.  1807  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856) 
II.  4  My  son  is  rather  ailing  just  now.. His  eyes  are  as 
Tartarish  as  his  sister's. 

t  Ta-rtarish,  «.2  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  TARTAR  sb.* 

+  -ISH!:  cf.  Turkish.]   -  TARTAR  a.  i. 

1670  Land.  Can.  No.  431/2  The  Tartarish  Envoye  in  this 
Court,  presented  the  Count  de  Montecuculi  with  an  excel 
lent  Tartarian  Horse. 

Tartarite,  variant  of  TAHTRITE. 

Tartarium  :  see  TARTAR  J*.3 

f  TaTtarizated,  ///.  a.  Chem.  0/is.  [f.  mod. 
L.  tartarizat-us  tartarized  +  -ED  1.]  Tartarized. 

1651  FRENCH  Distill,  vi.  187  Pour  upon  them  rectified    | 
Spirit  of  Wine  tartarizated.     Ibid.  196  Adde  the  tartarlzated 
quintessence.     1794  G.  PEARSON  tr.  De  Morveau,  etc.  lable 
Chem.  Norn.  §  14  Tartarisated  Bases. 

Tartariza'tion1.  Chem.    [f.  TARTARIZE  vl 
+  -ATION.]     The  action  or  process  of  tartarizing. 
1720  S.  PARKER  Biblioth.  BiM.  I.  438  By  Sublimation,  and 
Precipitation  or  Tartarisation. 

Tartarization  2,  3 :  see  TARTARIZE  2,  3. 

Tartarize  (tautareiz),  z/.1  Chem.  [f.  TARTAR 
ii.l  +  -lZE.J  trans.  To  treat  or  impregnate  with 
tartar ;  to  rectify  by  means  of  the  salt  of  tartar. 

(Usually  \npa.pple.:  see  TARTARIZED  pa,  pple^i 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  6),  To  Tartarize,  (in  Chymistry)  to 
refine,  or  purify  by  the  means  of  Salt  of  Tartar.  1727-4" 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Tartarizing,  a  term  used  by  some  writers, 
for  the  act  of  refining  or  purifying,  by  means  of  salt  ot 
Tartar.  1755  JOHNSON,  Tartarize,  to  impregnate  with  tartar. 

Ta'rtarize,  v?    Also  Tatarize.     [f.  TARTAR 
Sfr2  +  -IZE.]    trans.  To  convert  or  transform  into  a 
Tartar.     Hence  Ta'rtarized///.  a.;  also  Tarta- 
riza-tion2,  the  process  of  Tartarizing,  the  condition    ; 
of  being  Tartarized. 

1877  D.  M.WALLACE  Russia  xxii.  347  The  Khans  never  for 
a  moment  dreamed  of  attempting  to  Tartarize  their  Russian 
subjects.  1878  H.  A.  WEBSTER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  VIII.  702/2 
The  Tchuvashes  are  a  Tatarized  branch  of  the  Finns  of 
the  Volga.  1889  J.  ABERCKOMBIE  East.  Caucasus  210  To 
the  west  of  Derbend  I  found  Tats  who  . .  are  in  process 
of  becoming  wholly  Tatarized. 

Ta'rtarize,  v-3  rare.  [f.  L.  TARTAR-US  +  -IZE. 
(Representing  Gr.  raprapovy,  2  Pet.  ii.  4.)]  trans. 
To  consign  to  Tartarus;  to  condemn  to  punish 
ment  in  hell.  Hence  Tartariza'tion  3. 

1675  R.  BURTHOGGE  Causa.  Dei  32  So.  .doth  Peter  speak, 
when,  .he  saith  God  did  Tartarize  the  Angels  in  Chains  of 
Darkness,  or  put  them  in  Chains  of  Darkness  in  Tartarus. 
1819  G.  S.  FABER  Dispensations  (1823)  I.  l.  vil.  422  We 
may  collect  that  the  precipitation  of  the  messengers  into 
Tartarus  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  overthrow  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  .though  the  very  agent  employed  in 
their  tartarization  might  be  used  also  as  an  instrument  in 
God's  hand  of  bringing  on  the  deluge. 

Tartarized  (ta-Jtareizd),  ///.  <z.i    [f.  TABTAR- 

iZEf.1  +  -ED1;  cf.F.iartarisf',mo<]i.L.tartari:atus.] 

1.  Rectified  by  treatment  with  cream  of  tartar. 


Tartaris'd  volatile  Spirit,  is  highly  deobstructive.  1758 
REID  tr.  Macyuer's  Chym.  I.  115  Ardent  spirits  may  be 
freed  from  much  of  their  phlegm  by  means  of  these  salts 
thoroughly  dried. . .  When  rectified  in  this  manner  it  is  called 
Tartarised  Spirit  of  Wine.  1844  J-  T-  HEWLETT  Parsons 
ff  W.  xxv,  Fiery,  tartarized,  brandied  products  of  Spain. 

2.  Mixed  or  impregnated  with  tartar;   holding 
tartar  in  solution. 

1694  SALMON  Bate's  Dispens.  n.  vi.  (1713)  593/1  A  Tar 
tarised  Julep.     1710  T.  FULLER  Pharm.  Extemp.  83  Elixir 
Proprietatis  Tartarised  4  scruples.    1784  M.  UNDERWOOD 
|    Dis.  Cliildr.  (1799)  I.  27  The  tartarised  wine  of  antimony  is  a 
'    very  proper  [emetic].    x8oa-3tr.  Pallas 's  Trav.  (1812)  1.353 
The  tartarised  spirit  of  sal  ammoniac  rendered  the  water 
white  as  milk. 

3.  Combined  with  tartaric  acid,  so  as  to  form 
a  tartrate :  =  TABTRATED. 


Soluble  Tartar.  It  is  also  called  the  Vegetable  bait,  as  Being 
obtained  from  vegetables  only ;  and  again  Tartarized  Tartar, 
because  it  consists  of  the  acid  and  the  alkali  of  Tartar  com 
bined  together.  1788  WALKER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXVIII. 
398  Tartarized  natron  (Rochelle  salt).  1796  KIRWAN  Elem. 
Min.  (ed.  2)  II.  470  Tartarised  Iron  being  more  soluble 
than  Tartarised  Uranite.  1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  III. 
330  A  solution  of  tartarized  antimony  acts  as  a  violent  emetic 
and  cathartic  poison. 

Tartarized,  ///.  a.2 :  see  TABTARIZE  v.2 
Tartarly  (tautajli),  a.  nonce-tnid.     [f.  TABTAB 
-LY.  1.]     Tartar-like ;  rough  and  fierce. 


j    a  manner  somewhat  too  savage  and  tartarly. 

Tartarne,  -taron(e,  variants  of  TARTABIN!. 


TABTABY. 

TartarO'lOgy.  [f-  Gr.  Taprapo-s  TARTARUS  + 
-LOGY.]  A  doctrine  as  to  Tartarus;  hence,  a 
doctrine  of  hell  and  future  punishment. 

1867  KINGSLEY  Water  of  Life,  etc.  vi.  93  The  Middle 
Ages,  when  men  really  believed  in  that  same  Tartarology, 
with  the  same  intensity  with  which  they  now  believe  in  the 
conclusions  of  astronomy  or  of  chemistry.  1868  Contemp. 
Rev.  VII.  158  The  ordinary  Tartarology  flows  far  more 
directly  from  the  sixth  book  of  the  ^Eneid  than  from  any 
thing  in  Holy  Scripture. 

t  Tartarous  (ta-itarss),  a.  Obs.  [f.  TARTAR 
sl\  +  -ous ;  =  F.  tartareux.'] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of,  consisting  of,  or  containing 
tartar  or  argol. 

1655-87  H.  MORE  Afp.  Antid.  (1712)  215  The  tartarous 
parts  of  Wine,  that  are  driven  outward  to  the  sides  of  the 
vessel.  1658  R.  WHITE  tr.  Digby's  Powd.  Synip.  (1660)  81 
Tartarous  lees,  which  fall  to  the  bottom.  1710  T.  FULLER 
Pliarm.  Extemp.  214  By  reason  of  a  delicate  Tartarous 
Acidity.  1768  Woman  of  Honor  II.  196  A  jollitry,  raised 
by  a  wretched  tartarous  wine. 

2.  Path.  Said  of  indurations,  inspissated  fluids, 
phlegms,  etc.,  attributed  to  the  presence  of  tartar 
in  the  body.     (Much  employed  in  I7th  and  early 
1 8th  centuries  by  the  followers  of  Paracelsus.) 

1605  TIMME  Quersit.  I.  xiii.  64  The  oile  of  pepper  doth 
attenuat  ..and  cut  tartarus  matters  in  the  body.  1657 
Physical  Diet.,  Tartarous  matter,  congealed  hard  sub 
stances  of  an  acrimonious  sharp  nature  . .,  being  coagulated 
in  the  joynts,  it's  the  principal  cause  of  the  gout.  1718 
QUINCV  Compl.  Disp.  123  In  Tubercles  and  Tartarous  Indura 
tions  of  the  Lungs.  1744  BERKELEY  Sin's  §  86  The  asperity 
of  tartarous  salts,  and  the  fiery  acrimony  of  alkaline  salts 
irritating  and  wounding  the  nerves,  produce  nascent  passions 
and  anxieties  in  the  soul. 

3.  fig.  Having  elements  of  acerbity,   unrefined, 
rough,  rare.     (?  with  play  on  TARTAR  sb?) 

1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  v.  i,  I  iudge  him  of  a  rectified 
spirit, ..  refin'd  From  all  the  tartarous  moodesof  common  men. 

4.  In  early  Chemistry  :  a.  Of  the  appearance,  con 
sistency,  or  supposed  character  of  tartar  or  argol. 

1707  Curios,  in  Husb.  <V  Card.  66  Air. .contains  some., 
tartarous  and  metallick  Parts.  Ibid.  327  When  the  Fern 
was  burnt,  it  was  between  dry  and  wet :  thus  the  Salt  was 
as  it  were  Tartarous  and  Substantial. 

b.  Of  the  nature  of  or  derived  from  tartar ;  tar- 
larous  acid,  an  earlier  name  of  TARTAHIC  acid. 

1790  Tartarous  acid  [see  TARTRITE].  1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat. 
$  Exp.  Philos.  I.  xii.  502  Obtained  by  distillation,  .from 
tartar,  from  all  tartarous  salts.  1812  SIR  H.  DAVY  Chem. 
Philos.  121  The  tartarous  acid  is  entirely  separated  from 
lime,  and  the  oxalic  acid  from  oxide  of  lead,  by  quantities 
of  sulphuric  acid,  merely  sufficient  to  saturate  the  two  bases. 

Hence  t  Ta'rtarousness,  tartarous  quality, 
acerbity.  Obs. 

1657  R.  LIGON  Barbadoes  Index  840,  The  salt  and  tartar- 
ousnesse  of  this  Temper,  causes  it  to_  turn,  as  Milk  does, 
when  any  soure  or  sharp  liquor  is  put  into  it. 

H  Ta-rtarum,  ta-rtarus  [mod.L.],  early  syno 
nyms  of  TABTAB  l. 

II  Tartarus  (tautaros),  sb.  [L.  Tartarus,  a. 
Gr.Tdprapos.]  The  infernal  regions  of  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  mythology,  or  the  lowest  part  of  them  ; 
hence  sometimes  used  for  hell. 

[1508  KENNEDIE  Flyting  iv.  Dunbar  552  Spynk,  sink  with 
stynk  ad  Tertara  Termagorum.]  1586  SIR  E.  HOBY  tr. 
Cognet's  Pol.  Disc.  Truth  xxxi.  146  The  strange  kinde  of 
punishmentes  . .  prepared  for  the  wicked  in  the  gayte  of 
vengeance,  which  he  calleth  Tartarus,  a  place  of  darkenesse 
and  torments.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  III.  xxxviii.  (1839)  445 
For  example,  that  they  [the  damned]  are  in  Inferno,  in  Tar 
tarus,  or  in  the  bottomless  pit  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot. 
iv.  60  Condemned  unto  the  Tartara's  of  Hell,  a  1774  TUCKER 
Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  321  The  enjoyments  of  Elysium  and 
punishmentsof  Tartarus.  1895  SALMONDC/»-.  Doctr.lmmort. 
i.  vii.  146  The  incurably  corrupt  are  hurled  into  Tartarus. 

b.  A  place  likened  to  Tartarus,  in  situation  or 
character. 

i8zi  DE  QUINCEY  Confess.  I.  (1822)  42  She  never  emerged 
from  the  dismal  Tartarus  of  the  kitchens,  &c.  to  the  upper  air. 
1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xxxi.  271  The  temperature  and 
foulness  of  air  in  the  between-deck  Tartarus  can  not  be 
amended.  1887-8  tr.  Hugo's  Notre-Dame  vm.  ii,  This 
Tartarus  was  called  simply  The  Question  Chamber. 

Hence  Ta'rtarus  v.  nonce-iud.,  trans,  to  consign 
to  Tartarus  (repr.  Gr.  Taprapovv,  2  Pet.  ii.  4). 

1856  S.  R.  MAITLAHD  False  Worship  31  The  apostle's 
statement  respecting  the  sinning  Angels  is,  that,  having 
been  tartarus'd, ..they  have  been  reserved  unto  Judgment. 

Tartary  (ta'Jtari).  [a.  F.  Tartarie,  ad.  med.L. 
Tartaria,  land  of  the  Tartars:  associated  with 
TABTABUS  :  hence  sense  2.] 

1.  The  country  of  the  Tartars :  see  TABTAB  sb? 

£1369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Blaunche  1025  Ne  sende  men.. in 
to  Tartarye..ne  in-to  Turkye.  1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems 
xxxiii.  5  Me  thocht  a  Turk  of  Tartary  Come  throw  the 
boundis  of  Barbary.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1858)  575  A  part 
of  the  Great  Karakathy,  or  Grand  Tartary.  1886  KINGTON 
OLIPHANT  New  English  I.  536  From  Tartary  came  kordas. 
fb.  =  TARTAR  j*.3 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxiii.  247  pei  ben  clobed  with 
precious  clobes  of  Tartarye  &  of  clobes  of  gold. 

1 2.  Tartarus,  as  a  region.  Obs. 

c  1588  SPENSER  Virg.Gnat  543  Lastly  the  squalid  lakes  of 
Tartarie,  And  griesly  Feends  of  hell  him  terrific.     I591 
Troub.  Raigne  K.  John  (1611)  59  Let  the  blacke  tormen 
tors  of  deep  Tartary  Vpbraide  them  with  this  damned  enter- 
Erise.    c  1620  T.  ROBINSON  Mary  Magd.  735  Amonge  ye 
lacker  sonnes  of  Tartary,  Seu'n  hideous  fiery  sprights  shee 
euocates. 


TAUTEN. 
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TAR-WATER. 


Tartaryn(e,  yariant  of  TART  AKIN  1  Ob;. 

Tarten  (ta'rt'n),  v.  rnre~'.  [f.  TAHT  a.  + 
-EN  5.]  trans.  To  make  tart  or  sharp  ;  =  TART  v. 

1883  BLACKMORE  Christowell  III.  iii.  49  There  was  no 
such  apple  on  the  place,  to  bring  out  and  tarten  up  the 
flavour  of  ihe  gentle  ones  in  cider. 

Tarter,  obs.  f.  TARTAR.  Tarteran,  -terine, 
-tern(e,  -teyn,  -tian,  etc.,  var.  TARTABIN  1  Obs. 

Tarterus  :  see  TARTAR  sb.z 

Tartillo,  obs.  f.  (or  ?mispr.  for)  TORTILLA. 

II  Tartine  (tartni).  [F.  tartine  (Oudin,  1642) 
little  tart,  bread  and  jam,  bread  and  butter  (also 
fig.  as  in  b),  f.  larte,  TART  si.]  '  A  slice  of  bread 
spread  with  butter  or  preserve  (Stanf.). 

1826  [H.  BEST]  Four  Years  France  237  The  tea  equip. 
age,  with  its  usual  accompaniments  of  tartines  and  toast. 
1842  THACKERAY  Fitz-Boodle  Papers  ii,  She  placidly 
handed  out  this  decoction,  which  we  took  with  cakes  and 
tartines.  1885  WARREN  &  CLEVERLY  Wand.  Beetle  15 
Bread  and  butter  was  better  than  nothing,  so  we  got  her 
to  cut  us  some  enormous  tartines. 

b.  Jig.  A  big  article  of  commonplace  character. 

1907  Athenzum  13  July  48/2  In  a  first  glance  through 
the  galleries  you  stop  before  the  huge  '  tartines  ',  the  more 
.  .sensational  pictures  which  aim  at  attracting  the  crowd. 

Tartir,  variant  of  TARTAR  si>.3 


Tartish.   (ta-atij),  a.      [f.  TART  a.  +  - 
Somewhat  tart,  slightly  pungent  or  acid  ;  also  Jig. 

1711  E.  COOKE  Voy.  S.  Sea  338  Another  Sort  like  a  Curan  .  . 
eats  tartish.  1747  Gentl,  Mag.  001.488/2  Let  spirit  of  vitriol 
be  mixed  therewith,  .in  such  quantity  as  to  give  the  tartish 
taste.  x8a8  J.  WILSON  in  Blackvi.  Mag.  XXIV.  511  The 
Monthly  (Magazine]  so  smartish  —  the  Westminster,  so 
tartish.  1890  STANLEY  Darkest  Afr.  I.  ix.  212  The  tartish, 
crimson,  and  oblong  fruit  of  the  amoma. 

Hence  Ta'rtishly  adv.,  somewhat  tartly. 

1823  J.  WILSON  Trials  Marg.  Lyndsay  xxxii,  Snuffy- 
nosed  maiden  aunts,  .sourishly  and  tarlishly  disposed. 

Tartlet  (tautlct).  Forms:  5  tartlote,  tart- 
lett,  tartelat,  8-  tartlet,  [a.  F.  tartelelte  (141)1  c. 
in  Littre1),  dim.  of  tarle,  TART  sb.  ;  in  i8th  c. 
perh.  formed  anew  on  TART  sb,]  A  small  tart. 

c  1420  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  41  Tartlotes.  Take  porlce 
Bothun,  and  grynde  hit  wele...Kover  hit  with  lyddes,  and 
pynche  hit  fayre,..And  bake  hit  forthe.  c  1460  J.  RUSSELL 
Bk.  Nurture  521  lusselle,  tartlett,  cabases,  &  nombles  of 
vennure.  c  1475  Pict.  Voc.  in  \Vr..Wiilcker  789/6  Hecarto- 
cria,  a  tartelat.  I788V.  KNOX  Winter  Even.  (1790)  II.  xxix. 
194  The  puffsandtartletsof  the  pastry-cook.  1836-9  DICKENS 
Sk.  Boz,  Mistaken  Milliner,  Plum-pudding  and  apple-pie 
and  tartlets  without  number.  1837  T.  HOOK  Jack  Brag 
xiv,  Three  raspberry  tartlets. 

Tartly  (ta-itli),<Kfo.    [OE.  tearlHce:  see  TABT 
a.  and  -LY  '•*.]     In  a  tart  manner  ;  sharply  ;  with 
acidity  ;  usually^.  with  asperity  of  tone.    In  quot.    I 
1599,  'with  sourness  of  aspect1  (J.). 

("looo  in  Napier  O.  E.  Glosses  81/3011  Acriter,  teartlice. 
Ibid.  122/4730  Acrius,  teartlicor.  1599  SHAKS.  Muck  Ada  \ 
II.  L  3  How  tartly  that  Gentleman  lookes,  I  neuer  can  see  j 
him,  out  I  am  heart-burn'd  an  howre  after,  a  1661  FULLER 
Worthies  (1662)  in.  Wore.  169  One  jeeringly  saluted  him, 
(  Good  morrow,  Bishop  quondam  ',  to  whom  lionner  as  tartly 
returned,  '  Good  morrow,  Knave  semper  '.  1791  BOSWELL 
yohnson  19  Apr.  an.  1773,  Johnson,  offended,  ..answered 
tartly,  'No,  Sir;  do  you  read  books  through?'  1876  Miss 
BRADDON  j.  Haggards  Dau.  II.  163  'You  may  as  well 
wait  till  tea's  finished',  exclaimed  Judith  tartly. 

Tartness  (taMtnes).  [OE.  teartnysse:  see 
TART  a.  and  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  tart. 

f  1.  Severity  ;  painfnlness.  Obs.  (In  later  quots. 
fig.  from  2.) 

c  1000  in  Napier  O.  E.  Glosses  85/3158  Acerbitatem,  teart- 
nesse.  a  i6oa  W.  PERKINS  Cases  Cause.  (1619)  61  The 
sweetnesse  of  comfort.,  if  it  bee  alaied  with  some  tartnesse 
of  the  Law.  1647  TRAPP  Comm.  Matt,  x.  24  Sweeten  me 
the  tartness  of  all  our  sufferings  with  this  sentence,  as  with 
so  much  sugar. 

2.  Sharpness  of  taste  ;  t  pungency  (obs.};  acidity. 
1530  RASTELL  Bk.  Pnrgat.  in.  vii.  Fiij  b,  That  eyer  wyll 

.  .  vapour  out  the  tartnes  and  sowernes  of  that  humour.  1538 
ELVOF,  Acrimonia,  tartnes,  which  biteth  the  tunge,  and 
perceth  the  heed,  as  in  the  taste  of  garlyke,  oynions,  and 
other  lyke  thynges.  1562  TURNER  Herbal  II.  58  b,  Vnrype 
mulberries  besyde  theyr  tartnes  they  haue  also  a  sournes. 
1634  T.  JOHNSON  Party's  Chirurg.  xxvi.  vii.  (1678)  632 
Acidity  or  tartness  is  also  in  verjuice.  1770  COOK  Voy. 
round  World  in.  i.  (1773)  501  The  juice  had  an  agreeable 
tartness,  though  but  little  flavour. 

3.  fig.  Sharpness  of  disposition,  language,  etc,  ; 
biting  or  caustic  manner  or  character;  acerbity, 
pungency,  acrimony,  asperity  of  tone. 

1548  UUALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Mark  ix.  67  Which  with 
the  tartenesse  of  truth  byteth  awaye.  1579  GOSSON  Sch. 
Abuse  (Arb.)  31  The  bitternesse  of  rebukes,  and  ..  the  tarte 
nesse  of  euery  taunt.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  v.  iv.  18  The  tart 
nesse  of  his  face,  sowres  ripe  Grapes.  1709  HEARNE  Diary 
in  Remains  (O.H.S.)  II.  196  The  Plowman's  Tale...  If  it 
were  Chaucer's,  it  was  left  perhaps  out  of  his  Canterbury 
Tales,  for  y=  Tartness  against  the  Popish  Clergy.  1748 
SMOLLETT  Kod.  Rand,  xliv,  I  told  him  with  some  tartness, 
..he  might  have  chosen  a  more  convenient  opportunity. 
1866  Land.  Rev.  3  Mar.  242/1  Lord  Russell  with  a  good 
deal  of  tartness  declared  that  before  February  was  out  the 
Bill  should  be  before  the  house. 

Tartor,  variant  of  TARTAR  ji.3 

fTa-rtora,  ta-rtorary.  Obs.  [?  corruptions  of 
It.  tartaro  TARTAR  '.]  ?  =  TARTAR  s6.1 

1545  Ratts  i'/  Customs  C  vij  b,  Tartorary  the  pounde  xij.d. 
1586  Ibi.l.  K  viij,  Tartora  the  pound  xii.d. 

Tartorne,  variant  of  TARTAR™  l  Obs. 


Tartralic  (tajtraeiik),  a.  Chem.  [ad.  F.  tar- 
tralique  (Fre'my  1838),  arbitrarily  formed  on  tar- 
tr-iijtie  (f.  tartre  TARTAR  1  +  -ique),  to  indicate 
derivation  from  tartaric  acid :  cf.  TARTRELIC. 
(Annales  de  Chimie  LXVIII.  (1838).)]  Intartralic 
acid  (also  called  ditartaric  or  isotartaric  acid), 
C8H1()OU  =  2C,H6O« — II2O,  an  amorphous  deli 
quescent  substance  obtained  by  heating  tartnric 
acid.  Its  salts  are  Tartralates. 

1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chcm.  III.  332  If  tartaric  acid  be 
heated  to  374°,  it  fuses;  two  equivalents  of  the  acid  lose  one 
equivalent  of  water,  and  thus  become  converted  into  a  new 
arid,  termed  by  Fremy  the  tartralic.  If  tartaric  acid  be 
kept  longer  in  fusion  naif  its  basic  water  is  expelled,  and 
tartrelic  acid  is  formed.  Ibid.,  A  soluble  tartralate  of  this 
base  is  formed.  1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  691  Ditartaric 
Acid,,  .called  Tartralic  acid  by  Fre"my,  Isotartaric  acid  by 
Laurent  and  Gerhardt. 

Tartramic  (tajtrarmik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  TAR- 
TR(O-  +  AM(MONIUM)  +  -ic.]  In  tartramic  acid, 
C,H,NOj,  an  amidated  derivative  of  tartaric  acid. 
Its  salts  are  Ta'rtramates.  Also  tartramic  ether, 
a  name  of  ethylic  lartramate,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  tartaric  ether ; 
also  called  Tartrame  thane. 

1857  MILLER  Eletn.  Chem.  111.318  It  is  they  [the  dibasic 
acids]  only  that  can  furnish  the  amidated  acids,  such  as  the 
oxamic,  tartramic,  and  lactamic  acids.  1868  WATTS  l^ict. 
Chem.  V.  697  Tartramate  of  calcium.. is  very  soluble  in 
water.. and  forms  large  tetrahedral  crystals. 

Ta'rtrami  de.  Chem.  [f.  TAUTR(O-  +  AMIDE.] 
The  amide  of  tartaric  acid,  CjH/NH^jO,,  a  crys 
talline  body  produced  by  passing  dry  ammonia 
gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  tartaric  ether. 

1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chcm.  V.  697. 

Ta'rtranil.  Chem.  [t.  TARTR(O-  +  ANIL  3.] 
A  granular  compound,  C]0H,jNO(,  =  fhenyltartri- 
mide,  produced  by  dehydration  of  acid  tartrate  of 
aniline  by  expulsion  of  2H3O.  Hence  Tartra'ni- 
late,  a  salt  of  tartranilic  acid ;  Tartrani'lic  add, 
C!0H,,NO5,  obtained  by  boiling  tartranil  with 
aqueous  ammonia  ;  Tartra'nilide,  C,,H16N.,O4,  a 
substance  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  on  neutral 
tartrate  of  aniline,  by  expulsion  of  2lI2O. 

1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  698  Tartranil.. separates,  on 
cooling  from  hot  solutions,  as  a  white  granular  powder, 
or  in  nacreous  laminae.  Ibid.,  Tartranilide  crystallises 
in  colourless,  nacreous,  slender,  interlaced  needles.  Ibid. 
697  The  tartranilic  acid  separates  in  light  red  warty  masses 
and  shining  lamina;.  Ibid.,  Tartranilate  of  Barium.. 
crystallises  in  shining  spangles. 

Tartrate  (tautr/t).  Chem.  [a.  F.  tartrate,  f. 
tartre,  TARTAR  sli.1 :  see  -ATE  1.]  A  salt  of  tartaric 
acid  (CO2H.(CHOH)2.CO2H)  formed  by  sub 
stituting  a  metal  or  radical  for  the  hydrogen  of  the 
carbonyl  groups  (CO2H). 

These  salts  are  very  numerous,  and  are  acid  or  neutral, 
according  as  one  or  both  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  are  re. 
placed!  thus,  acid  potassium  tartrate  isCOsH.lCHOHh. 
COjK ;  neutral  potassium  lartraft,CO^K.  (CHOH)2.CO2K. 
The  H  atoms  can  also  be  replaced  by  two  different  metals 
or  radicals,  forming  double  salts,  as  sodium  potassium  tar. 
trate,  COo,Na.(CHOH)a.  COaK,  potassium  antimony! 
tartrate,  COjK.fCHOHlj.COjSbO. 

1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  fy  Exp.  Philos.  I.  App.  547  Tartrats 
— the  earthy  insoluble  in  water,  the  alkaline  soluble.  1815 
J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.fi  Art  11.436  Tartaric  acid,  .unites 
with  the  alkalies,  and  most  of  the  earths.  The  salts  formed 
with  it  are  called  tartrates.  1869  ROSCOE  Elein.  Chem. 
(1871)  200  Potassium  Carbonate  can  be  obtained  perfectly 
pure  by  heating  pure  potassium  tartrate  to  redness. 

Ta  rtrated,  ///.  ".  Chem.  [f.  prec,  +  -ED.] 
Made  into  a  tartrate  ;  tartarated. 

1879  .Sf.  George's  Hosp.  Rep.  IX.  162  Treatment  with 
a  calomel  purge  and  an  emetic  of  tartrated  antimony  and 
ipecacuanha.  1899  CAGNEY  tr.  Jaksch's  Clin.  Diagn.  vii. 
(ed.  4)  318  An  alkaline  solution  of  tartrated  soda. 

Tartrazine,  Tartre :  see  TARTRO-,  TARTAR  i. 

Tartrelic  (taitre-lik),  a.  Chem.  [ad.  F.  tar- 
Mlique  (Frimy  1838),  arbitrarily  formed,  along 
with  TAHTRALIC,  q.v.,  to  indicate  derivation  from 
tartaric  acid  by  further  heating ;  the  a  and  e  indicat 
ing  the  order  of  production  of  these  modifications. 
(Annales  de  Chimie  LXVIII.  (1838).)]  In  tar 
trelic  acid,  soluble  tartaric  anhydride,  C,H4O,j  = 
C4H,O,  —  HaO,  obtained  as  a  yellowish  deliquescent 
mass  by  quickly  heating  small  quantities  of  tartaric 
acid.  Its  salts  are  Ta-rtrelates.  See  TARTRALIC. 

1838  R.  D.  THOMSON  in  Brit.  Ann.  319  Tartrelic  acid. 
1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  III.  332  [see  TARTRALIC].  1868 
WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  691  Chloride  or  acetate  of  calcium 
added  to  the  solution  [of  tartrelic  acid]  throws  down  tartre. 
late  of  calcium. 

Tartrethylic,  etc. :  see  TARTRO-. 

t  Ta'rtrite.  Chem.  Obs.  Also  tartarite.  [a. 
F.  tartrite  (1787),  f.  F.  tartre,  TARTAR!  (whence 
the  earlier  tartarite) :  see  -ITE 1.]  A  salt  of  tartar- 
ous  or  tartareous  acid.  (As  this  is  now  tartaric 
acid,  the  tartrites  are  now  called  tartrates) 

1790  KERR  tr.  Laroisier'i  Elent.  Chem.  255  As  the  acid 
from  tartar  is  not  fully  saturated  with  oxygen,  we  call  it 
lartarous  acid,  and  the  neutral  salts  formed  by  its  combina 
tions  with  salinable  bases  tartarites.  Ibid.,  Cream  of  tart.ir 
..in  our  new  nomenclature  is  named  acidulous  lartarite  of 
potash.  1794  G.  PIARSON  in  1'hil.  Trans.  LXXX1V.  396 


From  the  precipitation  of  tartrite  of  pot-ash . .  this  acid  might 
be  supposed  to  be  the  tartareous. 

Tartro-,  before  a  vowel  tartr-  [f.  F.  tartre, 
TARTAR'],  in  names  of  chemical  compounds  con 
taining  or  derived  from  tartaric  acid  ;  as  Ta'rtra- 
zine  [Azo- -»• -INK  5],  a  fast  and  brilliant  dye-stuff 
of  rich  orange  yellow ;  Tartrethylic  acid  [ETHY 
LIC]  =  cthyltartaric  acid,  CBH 10OC :  see  quot.  1 868 ; 
its  salts  are  Tartre  'thy  lates;  Tartromethylic 
acid  [METHYLIC]  =  methyltartaric  acid,  CBH8O6 : 
its  salts  are  Tartrome 'thy lates  ;  Tartro vi  nic 
acid  =  tartrethylic  acid.  So  tartrocarbhydric, 
tartroglyccric,  etc. 

1894  Timti  15  Aug.  12/1  "Tartrazin,  a  colour  noteworthy 
not  only  for  its  fastness  to  light,  but  also  because  of  its 
brilliancy  and  purity.  1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chcm.  III.  318 
Vinic  or  ethylic  acids,  such  as  sulphethylic,  oxalethylic,  and 
•tartrethylic.  1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  694  Turin- 
thylic  or  Tartrovinic  acid,  .crystallises  in  elongated  prisms, 
with  oblique  bases ;  it  is  colourless,  inodorous,  tastes  both 
sweet  and  sour.  1837  R.  D.  THOMSON  in  Brit.  Ann.  342 
When  tartaric  and  racemic  acids  are  treated  ..  with  pyr. 
oxylic  spirit,  .similar  acids  are  formed  which  may  be  termed 
"tartro  carbydric  and  racemo  carbydric  acids.  1838  ']  . 
THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  182  'Tartromethylale  of 
potash  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  tartrovinate  of 
potash.  Ibid.  180  M'arlromethylic  acid.,  was  also  dis. 
covered  by  M.  Gueiin-Varry.  1837  K.  D.  THOMSON  in 
Brit.  Ann.  340  *Ttirlr(^'inic  acid,  M.  Guerin  Varry  .. 
obtained  it  by  boiling  tartaric  acid  with  absolute  alcohol  for 
a  considerable  time  [etc.].  1838  T.  THOMSON  Chun.  Org. 
Bodies  174  A  dilute  solution  ..  left  exposed  to  an  atmo 
sphere  of  77°,  lets  fall  some.. crystals  of  tartrovinic  acid. 

Tartron,  variant  of  TARTARIN  '  Obs. 

Tartronic  (t.-utr^'iuk),  a.  Chem.  [ad.  F.  tar- 
troniqne  (Dessaignes  1854),  arbitrarily  f.  tartriqtie 
(perh.  with  ni-  of  nitro-).  (Comptes  Koidus 
XXXVIII.  44.)]  In  tartronic  acid,  a  dibasic  acid, 
CjHjO^,  produced  by  the  spontaneous  decomposi 
tion  of  nitro-tartaric  ncid,  crystallizing  in  large 
prisms.  Its  salts  are  Ta'rtronates. 

1866  ODLING  Anim.  Chcm.  133  Mesoxalic  acid  is  con 
vertible  by  deoxidation  or  hvdrogenation  into  tartronic  acid. 
1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  698  The  tartronates  of  the 
alkali. metals  are  soluble  in  water.  1873  RALI-E  Phys. 
Chem.  p.  xxi.v,  Uric  acid . .  is  often  represented  as  consisting 
of  one  radical  of  tartronic  acid  and  two  of  urea. 

Ta'rtrous,  a.  [ad.  F.  tarlreux,  f.  tarlre  T.\n- 
TARid'.1  +  -01  S.]  Encrusted  with  (dental)  tartar. 

1904  Brit.  Mcd,  Jrnl.  20  Aug.  369  Tungue  heavily  coated, 
teeth  tartrous. 

Ta-rtryl.  Chem.  [f.  TARTR(O-  or  F.  tartre  + 
-YL.]  The  radical  CJl^Oj  of  tartaric  acid.  Hence 
Tartrylic  a.,  a  synonym  of  tartaric, 

1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  698. 

Tartryn,  -yne,  variants  of  TARTARIN  !  Obs. 

II  Tartuffe,  Tartufe(tartu-f,  -t/v-f).  Also  7-8 
tartuff.  [F.  Tartiife,  Tartu ffe,  name  of  the  princi 
pal  character  (a  religious  hypocrite)  in  a  comedy  by 
Moliere  (1664) :  app.  =  OF.  lartuffe,  It.  tartuffo 
truffle,  as  a  concealed  production. 

LittrJ  cites  It.  Tartufo,  name  of  a  character  in  the 
Malmantile  of  Lippi,  as  app.  Molicre's  source.] 

A  hypocritical  pretender  to  religion,  or,  by  exten 
sion,  to  excellence  of  any  kind. 

1688  Pulpit  Popery,  True  Popery  72  Well,  let  Schoolmen 
and  Cardinals  . .  be  call'd  in,  they  are  but  Tartuffs ;  for 
Exposition  and  Representation  are  now  the  Standard  of 
Romish  Doctrine.  1738  WARBURTON  Div.  Legat.  I.  Ded.  24 
Tartufes  without  Religion.  1765  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  VI 1 1. 
ii,  The  arrantest  Tartuffe  in  science,  in  politics—  or  in 
religion.  1878  J.  PAYN  By  Proxy  I.  xii.  138  A  touch  of  the 
Tartuffe  or  the  Joseph  Surface. 

Hence  Tartu'fferie,  -ery  [F.  tar/iiferie],  Tar- 
tuf  f)ism,  the  character  or  conduct  of  a  Tartuffe, 
hypocrisy ;  Tarttrfnan,  TartuT(f  )ish  adjs., 
pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  Tartuffe,  hypo 
critical,  pretentious;  hence  Tartu-ffishly  adv. 

1851  Eraser's  Ufag.  XL1II.  151  Her  national  *Tartuffery 
augmented  and  became  more  offensive,  1906  Sat.  AVr1. 
13  Oct.  450/1  That  incorrigible  '  Tartufferie  which  marks 
all  our  conquests.  1871  Routledgc's  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  672  In 
such  a  very  *Tartuman  way.  1768  STERNE  Sent,  "jfonrn. 
(1778)  I.  66  God  help  her  !.  .she  has  some  mother-in-law,  or 
*tartulish  aunt . .  to  consult  upon  the  occasion.  1824  Examiner 
594/1  That  Alliance  so  "tartuffi-hly  termed  'holy'.  1688 
Pulpit  Popery,  True  Popery  72  The  "Tartuffism  of  Deposi 
tion  of  Princes,  and  Adoration  of  Irnag^  ,  and  the  rest  of  the 
once  old  and  new  Pulpit- Popery.  1891  Sat  Rev.  10  Oct. 
403/1  The  victim  of  Tartufism  of  the  most  .':-gusting  kind. 

Tarturne,  Tartyr,  variants  of  TARTAIU.N', 
TARTAR  sb?  Tar-vetoh  :  see  TARE  .riU  4. 

Tarve  (ta.iv).  [app.  the  same  as  TARF.]  A 
turn;  a  bend,  a  curve. 

1848  F.  COOPER  Bee.hunter  ii,  I  can't  say  much  for  your 
axe,  stranger,  for  this  helve  has  no  larve  to  't. 

TaT-wa:ter.    [f.  TAR  sb.  +  WATER  sb.] 
1.  An  infusion  of  tar  in  cold  water,  formerly  in 
repute  as  a  medicine. 

1740-1  BERKELEY  Let.  T.  Prior  8  Feb7  I  believe  tar-water 
might  be  useful  to  prevent,  .such  an  evil  [a  felon].  1744  — 
(title}  Philosophical  Reflexions  and  Inquiries  concerning 
the  Virtues  of  Tar-Water  {ed.  a  Siris,  a  Chain  of  Philo 
sophical  [etc.]].  1744  GRAY  I. ft.  to  Wkartontf>h\a.,  Mr. 
Trollop*  and  I  are  in  a  course  of  Tar-Water.  1756  H. 
WALPOLE  Let.  to  Mann  8  Dec,  He  [Sir  H.  Mann's  brother] 
has  been  drinking  tar-water  since  the  middle  of  Novemlx;r. 
1840  E.  FITZGERALD  Letters  (1889)  I.  60,  1  have  also  just 


TAR  WHINE. 

concocted  two  gallons  of  Tar  water  under  the  directions 
of  Bishop  Berkeley.  1891  SYDNEY  Eng.  in  i8M  C.  I.  311 
No  remedy  was  more  popular  during  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  than  tar.water. 

2.  'The  ammoniacal  water  of  pas-works  *  (Sim- 
monds  Diet.  Trade,  1858). 

II  Tarwlxine  (tauihwain).  Also  tarwine. 
[?  Native  name.]  An  Australian  fish,  Chtysophrys 
sarba,  used  for  food. 

1880  INGLIS  Austral.  Cousins  298  In  the  brackish  waters 
near  Lnke  Macquarie,  are  most  plentiful  supplies  of  black 
bream,  tarwine,  flathead,  whiting,  river  gar-fish  and  others. 
1883  E.  P.  RAMSAY  food  Fishes  ff,  S.  Walts  12  (Fish. 
Exhib.  Publ.)  The  black  bream  (Clirysophtysaus trails)  and 
the  tarwhine  (Ch.  hasta]  are  both  valuable  food-fish, .  .they 
attain  a  weight  of  4  to  5  Ibs. 

t  Tary,  sb.  Obs.  Also  6  tarie,  -ye.  [f.  TAKY  v.] 
Vexation,  trouble,  annoyance. 

1528  LYNDESAY  Dreme  277  For  to  rehers  thare  lyffis 
vitious,  It  wer  bot  tarye  to  the  auditouris.  1533  GAU 
Richt  Vity  (S.T.S.)  66  We  haiffmekil  tarie  of  it  [our  body] 
heir  in  ye  wardil.  £1576  MAITLAND  Poems  (1830)  40  And 
tak  ane  wyf  to  bring  him  selffe  in  tarye,  For  fresche  Maii 
and  canld  January  Agreeis  nocht  upon  ane  sang  in  tune. 

t  Ta'ry,  v.  Obs.  Forms :  4-5  tarieu,  5 
teryyn,  (tarry),  5-6  tarie,  -ye,  (tarrie),  tary. 
[ME.  tery-yn,  tari-en  appears  to  represent  in  form 
mid  sense  both  OE.  t^r^an,  *tmr^(e}an,  iyrian, 
*t(rian,  to  provoke,  and  OF.  iarier  to  provoke, 
excite,  in  F.  dial,  to  vex,  irritate,  torment,  tease  (of 
doubtful  origin).  In  so  far  as  tary  was  of  OK. 
origin,  it  was  a  doublet  of  TAR  v.%  See  Note.] 

1.  trans.  To  provoke,  vex,  worry,  harass. 

a  1300  E,  E,  Psalter  cv[i],  8  [7]  pai  taried  \_irriiaverunf\ 
vpstcyind  in  se,  Rede  se.  a  1335  Press  Psalter  ibid., 
Tariden.  13. .  Cursor  Af,  28153, 1  womman  haue  vn-buxum 
bene  And  tarid  myn  husband  to  tene.  1340  HAMPOLE 
Pr.  Consc.  1189  pa  J>at  wille  him  folow,  he..scornes  and 
taries  in  his  nedes.  1387  (MS.  £1410)  TREVISA  tr.  Higdcn 
(Rolls)  V.  355  pe  kynges..sone..gan  to  tarry  [v. r.  terre ; 
orig.  lacessivit]  and  to  angre  be  Longobardes  wit?  despitous 
wordes.  (1400  Deslr.  Troy  7287  He  was  tarriet  with  the 
Troiens,  &  tenit  full  euyll.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  489/2 
Teryyn,  or  ertyn.  [Ertyn,  irrito.]  c  1440  Psaliui  Penit. 
(1894)  38  Yn  this  world  ys  no  scharpur  arwe,  Than  the 
turment  [MS.  turnement]  that  me  gan  tarie  [rime  marie]. 
1567  Glide  $  Gocilie  B.  (S.T.S.)  176  Kingis  to  marie,  and 
sum  to  tarie,  Sic  is  his  power  and  mycht. 

2.  To  weary,  tire,  fatigue.     (Cf.  TAH  v.2  2.) 
(•1375  in  T.  Wright  Rtl.  An/if.  I.  9  Fatigalu:,  y-taried. 
Hence  f  Taryinff,  teryynge  vbl.  sb.,  provoking ; 

f  Taryer,  teryare,  a  provoker,vexer;  j  Taryingr- 
ness,  provocation. 

<i  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xciv.  9  [xcv.  8]  Als  nitre  dai  in  tary. 
ingnesse  Ofe  fandinge  in  wildernesse.  a  1400  HYLTON  Scata 
Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1404)  II.  xxii,  Of  tarienges  &  temptacions 
that  Soules  fele  bi  her  ghostly  enmyes.  c  1440  Protnp. 
Parv.  489/2  Teryare,  or  ertare,  irritator.  ..  Teryynge,  or 
ertynge,  irritacio. 

[Note.  The  form  teryyn  ( —  tcry-en,  teri-en)  in  Promp. 
Parv.,  with  its  derivatives  teryare,  teryynge,  points  to  OE. 
tfrgan,  with  the  palatal  g  reduced  to  y  consonant  or  r,  as 
in  the  actually  recorded  late  OE.  form  tyrian  (iniper. 


gean,  wifrfOH,  wyrgean,  -.uyrian,  WARRY,  to  curse.  The 
coincidence  of  tarien  in  form  and  meaning  with  OF.  tarier 
would  tend  to  reinforce  it  as  the  leading  form.  It  is  note 
worthy  that  ME.  examples  of  tary-  are  not  known  before 
f  1 300,  and  that  tcry.  is  cited  only  from  Promp.  1'arv.  As  to 
possible  connexion  with  TARRY  see  Note  to  that  vb.] 

Tary,  Taryanoe,  -ans,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  TABRT, 
TARRUNCE.  Taryar,  -er,  obs.  ff.  TERRIER  z. 

Tas,  obs.  f.  TASS.  Tas  =  takes :  see  TAKE  v.  A. 

II  Tasajo  (tasa-xc).  Also  8  tassajo,  9  tassago. 
[Sp.  tasajo  a  slice  of  dried  meat,  in  Pg.  tasalho ; 
cf.  Cat.  tasco.  Of  uncertain  origin  :  see  Diez  490.] 
Buffalo  meat  cut  into  strips  and  dried  in  the  sun. 

[1760-71  tr.  Juan  f,  Ulloa's  Voy.  (ed.  3)  II.  244  The  flesh 
after  having  been  cut  into  thin  slices,  is  salted,  and  this  is 
what  they  call  Tassagear.]  1783  JUSTAMOND  tr.  RaynaTs 
Hist.  Iniliis  V.  365  The  inhabitants  [of  Trinidad]  shoot 
them  [wild  cattle],  and  cut  their  flesh  into  slips,  .which  they 
dry..  .This  provision,  which  is  called  Tassajo,  is  sold  in  the 
French  settlements.  1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt,  xxvi, 
Those  who  remain  cut  the  [buffalo]  meat  into  long  thin  strips, 
and  hang  it  over  the  lines  already  prepared  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  thus  left  to  be  baked  by  the  sun  into  'tasajo'  1858 
SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Tasajo,  a  name  in  New  Granada 
for  dried  meat ;  hung  beef.  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  Tassago. 

Tasar,  var.  TUSSEK,  TUSSORE,  an  Indian  silk. 

t  Tascal.  Sc.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  [a.  Gael,  taisgeal 
the  finding  of  anything  that  was  lost,  f.  taisg  a 
treasure,  taisg  to  deposit,  hoard,  bury.]  In  tascal 
money,  a  reward  formerly  paid  in  the  Scottish 
Highlands  for  information  regarding  stolen  cattle. 

ct730  BURT  Lett.  (1754)  II.  xxiv.  243  Sending  Persons 
into  the  Country  suspected,  and  by  them  offering  a  Reward 
(which  they  call  Tascal  Money)  to  any  one  who  should  dis 
cover  the  Cattle,  and  those  who  stole  them.  1827  J.  ANDER 
SON  At.  Aac.  Sf  Kiio-Ml.  Highl.  70  He  who.. received  tascal 
money  as  informer,  met  scorn,  perhaps  death.  1007  A.  LANG 
Hist.  Scot.  IV.  xv.  368  Tascal  money  used  to  be  paid  to 
traitors  among  the  robbers. 

t  Ta;sco,  ta-scony.  Obs.  rare-",  [ad.  It. 
tasconio  '  a  kind  of  white  clay  or  marble,  whereof 
goldsmiths  pots  ...were  made'  (Florio  1^98), 
ad.  L.  lasconium  (Pliny).]  (See  quots.) 
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1716  BAILEY,  Tasco,  a  sort  of  Clay,  for  making  Melting- 
Pots.  1730  —  (folio),  Tascony,  a  sort  of  white  Earth  like 
Chalk,  and  is  the  only  Earth  that  endures  the  Blast  of  the 
Bellows  and  Heat  of  the  Fire  and  running  Metal.  1823 
CRABB  Techn.  Diet.,  Tasco. 

Tase,  obs.  form  of  takes,  inflexion  of  TAKE  v. 

Tase,  var.  TEISE  v.,  Ois.,  to  stretch,  bend  (a  bow). 

Tasel,  -ell(e,  obs.  ff.  TEASEL. 

Taseometer  (faes^-m/tai).  [f.  Gr.  -raat-, 
stem  of  roffis  tension  +  -METER.]  (See  quot.) 

1880  Telegraphic  Jrnl.  VI.  126.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 
Suppl.,  Taseometer,  invented  by  Steiner,  of  Vienna,  for 
measuring  the  strains  of  structures.  It  depends  upon  the 
tone  given  out  by  a  wire  or  strip  when  stretched.  The  wire 
being  attached  the  variation  in  length  of  the  bar  causes  a 
change  in  the  tone. 

Tases,  obs.  f.  tosses  thigh-armour :  see  TASSE 
rf.l  Tash,  dial.,  blemish,  Tashed,  tarnished  : 
see  TACHE  rf.1  and  v.^ 

II  Tashlik,  tashlich  (tajlrk).   [Heb.  T 

tafltk  'thon  shall  cast',  future  Hiphil  of  "pSS* 
fiilak  to  cast.]  A  symbolical  custom,  popularly  in 
vogue  among  Jews,  of  repairing,  on  New  Year's 
Day,  to  a  stream  of  running  water,  and  repeating 
certain  biblical  verses  indicative  of  sin  and  for 
giveness,  specially  Micah  vii.  19,  '  Thou  wilt  cast 
all  their  sins  into  the  depths  of  the  sea '. 

1880  Jewish  World  30  Sept.,  Tashlich.. a  simple  fad  of 
mediaeval  rabbinism,  of  late  date  and  origin,  and  wholly 
unknown  to  our  ancient  sages.  1902  Daily  Chron,  2  Oct. 
7/1  They  have  imported  with  them  from  their  native  ghettos 
the  singular  practice  known  as  '  Tashlikh  'f  which  is  per 
formed  by  the  side  of  a  stream  of  running  water  or  on  the 
seashore.  ..A  favourite  resort  for  the  purpose  of  *  Tashlikh1 
is  the  Custom  House  Quay,  and  the  front  walk  of  the  Tower. 

Tasil(l,  obs.  ff.  TEASEL. 

Tasimeter  (tasi-m/tai).     [f.  Gr.  racri-s  tension 

+  -MKTEB.]  An  electrical  apparatus  for  measuring 
minute  variations  of  temperature,  length,  moisture, 
etc.  by  means  of  changes  in  the  electrical  conduc 
tivity  of  carbon  resulting  from  alterations  of  pres 
sure  caused  by  these  variations. 

1878  Nature  25  July  329/2  An  account.,  of  Edison's  Tasi 
meter.  1879  H.  W.  WARREN  Recr.  Astron.  iv.  62  If  the  tem 
perature  of  a  summer  morning  rises  ten  or  twenty  degrees 
we  scarcely  notice  it ;  but  the  magnetic  tasimeter  measures 
Vr>ooo  of  a  degree.  1881  Nature  25  Aug.  390/2  No  satis 
factory  results  have  been  obtained  in  the  attempt  to  measure 
the  heat  of  the  stars  with  the  tasimeter.  1893  Review  of 
Rev.  Dec.  606  A  little  machine  called  the  tasimeter,  which 
measures  degrees  of  heat,  of  moisture .  .of  odours  and  sound. 

Hence  Tasime'tric  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
tasimeter  or  to  tasimetry  (Cassia's  Encyel.  Diet. 
1888) ;  Tasi'inetry,  the  measurement  of  pressures 
(Funk's  Standard  Diet.  1895). 

Task  (task),  sb.  Also  4-7  taske,  5-7  tasque. 
[a.  ONF.  tasque  (131)1  c.  in  Godef.)  =  OF. 
tasche,  F.  tache ;  or  ad.  med.L.  tasca  (taschid) 
(c  800  in  Du  Cange),  according  to  Diez,  by  meta 
thesis  for  taxa,  f.  L.  taxare  to  rate,  estimate,  value, 
in  med.L.  to  impose  or  assess  a  tax.] 

I.  fl.  A  fixed  payment  to  a  king,  lord,  or 
feudal  superior ;  an  impost,  tax ;  tribute.  Obs. 

[1114-18  La-MsHen.  7,c.  78  §  5  Persoluantur  uel  in  taschis 
uel  huiusmodi  suggerendis,  sicut  de  b[a]st[ar]dis  est  institu. 
turn.]  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  17918  This  is  the  somme  that 
Gregays  aske,  That  thei  wole  haue  vnto  her  taske :  Ten 
hundrid  thousand  pound  of  golde.  14. .  in  Wars  Eng.  in 
France  (1864)  II.  525  Tasques,  taylles,  inposicione  of  the 
comyns.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  487/1  Taske,  or  talyage, 
taliaghim,  taxa.  £1475  Harl.  Contin.  Higden  (Rolls) 
Till,  454  Crete  exaccions  and  taskes.  1530  PALSGR.  279/2 
Taske  that  a  prince  gadereth,  taulx.  1624  Maldon,  Essex, 
Borough  Deeds  (Bundle  108  If.  12),  xxrf.  payd  the  collectors 
of  the  taske  for  twoe  fifteenes  and  tenths,  a  1635  SIR  H. 
FINCH  La-ai  (1636)  298  High  Collectors  of  any  Taske,  Sub. 
sedie,  or  lone.  1766  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  v.  75  Bystatute 
25  Edw.  I.  c.  5  &  6 .  .it  was  enacted,  that  the  king  should  take 
no  aids  or  tasks  but  by  the  common  assent  of  the  realm. 

2.  A  piece  of  work  imposed,  exacted,  or  under 
taken  as  a  duty  or  the  like  ;  originally,  a  fixed  or 
specified  quantity  of  labour  or  work  imposed  on 
or  exacted  from  a  person  ;  later,  the  work  appointed 
or  assigned  to  one  as  a  definite  duty. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5872  And  taron  sett  he  men  at  ask  Of 
ilk  dai  to  yeild  pair  task  [ii.r.  taske].  13..  Ibid.  29000  Has 
he  [Christ]  sett  vs  certain  task  Quilk  arfcai  bones  for  to  ask 
c  1400  St.  Alexius  (Laud  622)  675  Nou?th  as  a  Man  of  task. 
1530  TINDALE  Exod.  v.  14  Wherfore  haue  ye  not  fulfilled 
youre  taske  in  makinge  brycke?  1549  COVERDALE,  etc. 
Erasm.  Par.  Rom.  8  The  Iewes..whiche  hauyng .. become 
Christian  men,  &  worke  no  longer  now,  as  it  wer  by  tasque 
but  vnfamedly  &  purely  put  theyr  trust  in  him.  1573-60 
BARET  Alv.  T  79  The  Taske,  or  worke  that  one  is  appointed 
to  do.  1645  MILTON  Telrach.  Wks.  1851  IV.  237  A  task 
we  know  is  a  proportion  of  work,  not  doing  the  same  thing 
absolutely  every  day,  but  so  much.  1699  BUHNET  39  Art 
xxv.  (1700)  283  Prayers  gone  through  as  a  Task  can  be  of 
no  value.  1711  ADDISON  Sfeet.  No.  in  p  6  The  silk-worm, 
after  having  spun  her  task,  lays  her  eggs  and  dies.  1758 
JOHNSON  Idler  No.  13  r  6  She.  .appoints  them  a  task  of 
needle-work.  1856  OLMSTED  Slave  States  435  In  getting 
fuel  from  the  woods,  .one  cord  is  the  task  for  a  day  1802 
WESTOOTT  Gospel  of  Life  272  Each  age  has  its  own  task, 
and  we  can  dimly  see  our  own. 

b.  spec.  A  portion  of  study  imposed  by  a  teacher ; 
a  lesson  to  be  learned  or  prepared.  Now  arch. 


TASK. 

1741  SHENSTONE  Schoolmistress  155  Eftsoons  the  urchins 
to  their  tasks  repair.  Their  books  of  stature  small  they  take 
in  hand.  1760  FRANKLIN  Ess.  Wks.  1840  II.  126  These 
lessons  might  be  given  every  night  as  tasks.  x8n  BYRON 
Hints fr,  Hor.  231  Fines,  tutors,  tasks,  conventions  threat 
in  vain.  1901  Northern  Whig?,  May  (E.D.D.),  An  Ulster 
lad,  when  at  school,  gets  his  '  tasks  *. 

3.  In  more  general  sense:  Any  piece  of  work 
that  has  to  be  done ;  something  that  one  has  to  do 
(usually  involving  labour  or  difficulty) ;  a  matter 
of  difficulty,  a  *  piece  of  work '.  Cf.  JOB  sb?  4. 

'593  SHAKS.  Rich.  77,  H.  ji.  145  Alas  poore  Duke,  the 
taske  he  vnder  takes  Isnumbring  sands,  and:  drinking  Oceans 
drie.  1637  T.  MORTON  New  Eng.  Canaan  (1883)  182  My 
taske . .  is  to  intreat  of  the  naturall  indowments  of  the  Coun 
try.  1641  BROME  Jov.  Crew  u.  Wks.  1873  III.  384  Alass 
poor  Knave  !  How  hard  a  tasque  it  is  to  alter  Custome  ! 
1754  Connoisseur  No.  42  p  7  To  rescue  our  Native  Language 
. .  is  a  task  worthy  those  who  are  accounted  Ornaments  of  our 
Seats  of  Learning.  1841  W.  SPALDING  Italy  fy  It.Isl,  III.  101 
Never  had  sovereigns  been  called  upon  to  perform  a  task 
more  difficult  than  that  which  lay  before  the  restored  princes 
of  Italy.  1858  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  III.  xvii.  525  He  had 
taken  upon  himself  a  task  beyond  the  ordinary  strength  of 
man. 

II.  Phrases,  f  4.  a.     At  task :  (a)  at  so  much 
for  a  specified  amount  or  piece  of  work,  by  the 
piece;    (b}  ? taken  to  task,   blamed   (a   doubtful 
sense,  the  reading  being  uncertain),     b.  By  task, 
to  task,  by  the  piece.     C.    Under  task,  under  the 
command  of  a  taskmaster ;  by  compulsion.  Obs. 

a.  1477-8  in  Swayne  Sarum  Churchw.  Ace.  (1896)  364 
Helyng  and  poyntyng  in  dyvers  places  atte  Taske.  1605 
SHAKS.  Lear  \.  iv.  366  (Fol.  i)  Yet  vnder  pardon  You  are 
much  more  at  task  [Qo.  i  attaskt]  for  want  of  wisedome, 
Then  prai'sd  for  harmefull  mildnesse.  b.  1601-2  in 

Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  628  Item  for  earning 
the  eight  beastes  by  taske.  1803  Naval  Chron.  XV.  58 
A  job  note,  .an  actual  statement  of  the  work  performed  by 
job  and  task.  1476-7  in  Swayne  Sarum  Churchw.  Ace.  (1896) 
363  Swaryng  of  timber  to  carpenters  to  taske  viijd.  c. 
1671  MILTON  Samson  35  To  grind  in  Brazen  Fetters  under 
task  With  this  Heav'n-gifted  strength. 

6.  To  take  to  task :  f  (a)  to  undertake  as  one's 
task  or  special  piece  of  work  ;  -f  (£)  to  challenge 
(a  person)  to  a  task ;  f  (c)  to  take  (a  person  or 
thing)  in  hand,  to  deal  with ;  (</)  esp.  (in  current 
use),  to  deal  with  or  tackle  in  the  way  of  fault 
finding  or  censure,  to  call  to  account  about  a 
matter:  cf.  TASK  z>.  5,  TAX  v.  6. 

1546  Accts.  Osney  $  St.  Frideswyde's  {MS.  Wood,  D.  a, 
p.  585),  To  a  laborer  pulling  downe  stone  at  Osney  church, 
for  y«  masons  y*  took  y«  walle  to  taske  at  frideswides.  1570 
J.  DEE  Math,  Pref.  a  iv  b,  Geographic  did  principally 
take  the  Element  of  the  Earthes  description  ..  to  taske. 
1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie\\\.\\\,  (Arb.)  253  He.. would 
take  any  common  souldier  to  taske  at  wrastling,  or  weapon, 
or  in  any  other  actiuitie..of  armes.  1649  BP,  HALL  Cum 
Consc,  (1650)  265  Apollos..knew  nothing  but  the  Baptisme 
of  John:  till  Aquila  and  Priscilla  took  him  to  task,  and 
more  perfectly  expounded  to  him  the  way  of  God.  1682 
WOOD  Life  31  May  (O.H.S.)  III.  19  George  Royse..took 
his  principles  to  taske  and  exposed  them  very  smartly. 
1740  tr.  De  Mouhy's  Fort.  Country-Maid  (1741)  I.  84 
What  is  the  Matter,  my  pretty  Girl?.. has  any  one  been 
taking  you  to  Task?  1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qual. 
(1792)  I.  Si  [He]  shut  the  door,  and  called  him  to  task.  1822 
Examiner  365/1  The  Quarterly  is  taken  to  task  for  neglect 
ing  its  duty.  1890  DOYLE  Capt.  ' PoUstar\  etc.  205  My 
employer  took  me  severely  to  task, 

III.  6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as,  f  (in  sense  i)  task- 
book,    -cope,    -gatherer,  -money,  -roll  (obs,) ;    (in 
senses  2  and  3),  task-book,  -house,  -labour,  -labourer^ 
-lord,  -officer, -reading,  -verse ;  task-like  z&}.\  task- 
man,  an  officer  who  sets  a  task,  a  taskmaster; 
task-note,  a  memorandum  of  work  done  by  the 
piece,  a  job-note:    see  quot.  1803  in  4b;  task- 
system,  the  system  of  working  by  the  piece.    See 
also  TASKMASTER,  etc. 

1624  Maldon,  Essex,  Borough  Deeds  (Bundle  108  If.  8), 
xs.  payd  to  Samwell  Chese  for  new  writing  of  the  *taske 
bopke  (in  parchment)  this  yere.  1881  J.  PARKER  Afost. 
Life  I.  17  Some  men  hardly  can  open  the  Bible.. because 
they  remember  that  in  early  days  it  was  the  task-book. 
1463  in  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  21  To  aquyte  the  said  Seynt 
Marie  preest  of  the  *taske  Abbot's  cope  and  alle  manner 
charges  generally  at  ony  [time]  askyd  by  ony  manner  of 
mene.  1552  HUI.OET,  "Taske  gatherer,  exactor,  1847 
LD.  LINDSAY  Hist.  Chr.  Art  I.  Introd.  168  There  was  my 
place  of  prayer,  there  the  *iask-house  of  my  most  wretched 
flesh.  1812  Gen.  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  161/2  The  working  of 
mines,  and  other  *task  labour.  1838-9  FR.  A.  KEMBLE  Resid. 
in  Georgia  (1863)  28  In  the  part  of  Georgia  where  this  estate 
is  situated,  the  custom  of  task  labour  is  universal.  1897  A. 
DfiUCKERtr.  Ihering *s  Ev ol.  A  ryan  n6The  Egyptians  knew 
no  mercy  for  their  "task-labourers.  1830  FR.  A.  KEMBLE  Let. 
in  Rec.  Girlhood  (\fy%)  II.  iv.  115  With  what  "task-like  feeling 
I  set  about  most  of  my  work.  1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas 
ii.  iii.  in.  Law  137  They  labour  hard,  eat  lit  tie,  sleeping  lesse, 
No  sooner  layd,  but  thus  their  *Task-Lords  presse.  1856 
OLMSTED  Slave  States  435  One  cord  is  the  ta>k  for  a  day. 
.  .The  "taskman  selecting  the  trees,  .that  he  judges  will  split 
easiest,  one  hundred  a  day.  1593  Jack  Straw  i.  inHazk 
Dodsley  V.  370  Thou  hast  thy  *task-money  for  all  that  be 
here.  1803  Naval  Chron.  XV.  58  Is  there  any  particu 
lar  form  of  job  or  *task  note?  1865  J.  H.  IKGRAHAM  Pillar 
of  Fire  (1872)  135  Enrolling  them  under  "task-officers.  1577 
in  \Qth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  iv.  439  A  *taske 
rowle  made  for  the  manor  of  Romseley.  1863  P.  BARRY 
Dockyard  Econ.  57  Examined  as  to  the  operation  of  what 
is  known  as  the  "task  and  job  system.  1875  LOWELL  Wks. 
(1890)  IV.  360  At  school  Wordsworth  wrote  some  *task-vers« 
on  subjects  imposed  by  the  master. 


TASK. 

Task  (task),  v.    [f.  TASK  sb.    C(.  to  fine,  etc.] 
I.  f  1-  trans.  To  impose  a  tax  upon ;    to  tax ; 
to  exact  tribnte  from.   06s. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  64  b/2  He  shal  laske  and  dyme 
your  corn  and  sheues.  .11500  in  Arnolde's  Citron.  (1811) 
p.  xix,  This  yere  lost  the  Kinge  Normandy  and  Angeoy,  and 
euery  plough  land  [was]  tasked  at  iij.  s.  for  to  gete  it  ageyne. 
1530  [see  2].  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  iv.  in.  oa  Hee..in 
the  neck  of  that,  task't  the  whole  State.  1598  W.  PHILLIP 
Linschoten  I.  xcii.  152/1  All  the  townes  men  [were]  tasked 
euery  one  at  a  certaine  summe  of  mony.  1642  ROGERS 
Naaman  424  He  taskes  thee  not  to  the  cost  of  Jewish 
worship,  or  Popish  wast. 

2.  To  force,  put,  or  set  (a  person)  to  a  task ;  to 
impose  a  task  on ;  to  assign  a  definite  amount  of 
work  to. 

1530  PALSCH.  753/1,  !  taske,  I  put  or  sette  one  to  his  taske 
what  laboure  he  shall  door  what  he  shall  paye,/«  taujre. 
1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L,  n.  i.  20  But  now  to  taske  the  tasker. 
1667  WOODHEAD  St.  Teresa  u.  xi.  93  Let  her  task,  and 
employ  them  in.  .Exercises.  1784  COWPER  Task  n.  23  Thus 
man  devotes  his  brother,  and  destroys  ;.  .Chains  him,  and 
tasks  him,  and  exacts  his  sweat  With  stripes.  1828  Life 
Planter  Jamaica  154  The  negroes  complained  more  of  the 
(fact)  of  being  tasked,  than,  .of  the  additional  labour. 
b.  Const,  to,  with  sb.  or  inf.  Often  Jig. 

c  1590  GREENE  Fr.  Bacon  xiv.  53  To  task  yourself  to  such 
a  tedious  life  As  die  a  maid.  1590  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  iv.  i.  9 
Nay,  taske  me  to  my  word  J  approue  me  Lord,  c  1600  — 
Sonn.  Ixxit,  O  least  the  world  should  taske  you  to  recite, 
What  merit  liu'd  in  me  that  you  should  loue.  1607  —  Cor. 
l.  iii.  39  A  Haruest  man,  that  ['sj  task'd  to  mowe  Or  all,  or 
loose  his  hyre.  1716  POPE  Oifyss.  xx.  134  Twelve  female 
slaves.  .Task'd  for  the  royal  board  to  bolt  the  bran  From  the 
pure  flour.  1809  W.  IRVING  Knickerb.  v.  iv,  Man  alone., 
tasks  creation  to  assist  him  in  murdering  his  brother  worm  1 

3.  transf.  and  Jig.  To  occupy  or  engage  fully  or 
burdensomely ;  to  subject  to  severe  burden,  labour, 
or  trial ;  to  put  a  strain  upon  ;  to  put  in  a  condi 
tion  of  stress  or  difficulty ;  to  put  to  the  proof; 

=  TAX  v.  4. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  iv.  vi.  30  Doctor  Caius  . .  Shall 
shuffle  her  away,  While  other  sports  are  tasking  of  their 
mindes.  1599  —  Hen.  V,  i.  ii.  6  Some  things  of  weight,  That 
taske  our  thoughts.  1647-8  COTTERELL  Davilas  Hist.  Fr. 
(1678)  28  At  length  he  resolved  to  task  the  King's  inclina. 
tions.  1742  RICHARDSON  Pamela  IV.  61  You  must  not  task 
me  too  high.  1850  W.  IRVING  Goldsmith  \.  22  He  tasked 
his  slender  means  to  the  utmost  in  educating  him.  187* 
YEATS  Growth  Comin.  115  It  tasked  his  diplomatic  skill  to 
effect  his  departure  in  safety. 

b.  spec.  To  test  the  soundness  of  (a  ship's 
timbers,  a  plank,  etc.). 

1803  Naval  Chron.  X.  259  That .. frigate  is.. to  be,  what 
is  called  in  the  language  of  the  dock  yard,  tasked,  to  see  if 
her  timbers  are  sound.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bit., 
Tasking,  examining  a  vessel  to  see  whether  her  timbers  are 
sound. 

4.  To  give  or  portion  out  (work)  as  a  task. 

a  1641  Br.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  q  Man.  vii.  (1642)  438  They 
have  their  work  for  the  day  tasked  out  unto  them.  i8ia  [see 
TASKER  3  b). 

II.  1 6.  To  take  to  task  ;  to  censure,  reprove, 
chide,  reprehend  ;  =  TAX  v .  6.  Ol>s. 

1580  G.  HARVEY  Let.  to  Spenser  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  87  If  it 
lyke  you  in  the  meane  while. .to  see  howe  I  taske  a  young 
Brother  of  myne.  1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1638)  721  There 
is  another  pretty  fable  in  Esop,  tasking  discontented  persons 
under  the  name  of  Frogs.  1614  J.  COOKE  Tu  Quoque  Fj, 
I  call  thee  vp,  and  taske  thee  for  thy  slownesse.  1638 
MASSINGER  &  FIELD  Fatal  Dowry  i.  ii,  To  say  'the  late 
dead  Marshal,  The  father  of  this  young  lord  here,  my  client, 
Hath  done  his  country  great  and  faithful  service '  Might  task 
me  of  impertinence. 

Hence  Tasked  (taskt)  ///.  a. ;  Ta-sking  vbl.  sb. 
and  ///.  a. 

1543  Harding':  Chron.  cxvi.  viii.  Pvj  b,  Saint  Edmundes 
landes  he  hurt  by  great  taskyng  [Botil.  MSS.  taxtnge]  And 
tallage.  i8i»  Tasked  work  [see  TASKER  3  b].  1848  LOWELL 
Vision  Sir  Launfal  i.  Prelude  28  Bubbles  we  buy  with 
a  whole  soul's  tasking.  1859  D.  G.  MITCHELL  Dream  Life 
109  Thefruits..hangmgheavily  from  the  tasked  trees.  1856 
OLMSTED  Slave  States  435  It  is  the  driver's  duty  to  make 
the  tasked  hands  do  their  work  well.  1871  J.  S.  BLACKIB 
Ascent  Cruachan  v.  in  Lays  Highl.  103  We  have  done 
our  tasking  bravely,  With  the  thews  of  Scottish  men. 

Ta  skage.  nonce-wd.  [f.  TASK  sb.  or  v.  +  -AGE.] 
Tasking  ;  imposed  labour ;  tasks  collectively. 

1830  W.  TAYLOR  Hist,  Sum.  Germ.  Poetry  II.  73  Sisyphus 
also  I  saw,  with  unwelcomest  taskage  tormentea. 

Tasker  (ta-sksa).    [f.  TASK  v.  (or  sb.)  +  -EB  i.] 

1 1.  One  who  assesses  or  regulates  a  rate  or  price 
(e.  g.  of  lodgings,  things  brought  to  market,  etc.). 

1538  ELYOT,  Agoranomns,  he  that  setteth  the  pryce  of 
vytlayle,  a  tasker.  1577  HARRISON  England  n.  iii.  (1877)  i.  82 
Vicechancclors  are  changed  euerie  yeare,  as  are  also  the 
proctors,  taskers,  maisters  of  th_e  streates  and  other  officers. 
1614  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  n.  ii.  (ed.  2)  113  They  had  ten 
Aediles,  Taskers  or  Judges  of  the  Market.  [Cf.  TAXER  i  b.) 

2.  One  who  imposes  or  sets  a  task  ;  a  taskmaster. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  n.  i.  20  But  now  to  taske  the  tasker. 
1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  297  This  Avaricious  Plenty  b  its 
own  Tasker,  its  owne  Pharaoh.  1678  DRYDEN  &  LEE 
CEdipus  ill.  i,  Hear,  ye  sullen  powers  below :  Hear,  ye 
taskers  of  the  dead.  1817  W.  KENNEDY  Poems  63  It  may 
not  be,  My  taskers  call  me  to  the  sea. 

8.  One  who  works  or  is  paid  by  the  task  or  piece, 
as  distinct  from  a  day-labourer,  etc.  (dial.). 

1611  BURTON  Anal.  Mel.  Democr.  to  Rdr.  12  If  our  greedy 
Patrons  hold  vs  to  such  hard  conditions,  .they  will  make 
some  of  vs  at  last  turne  Taskers,  Costermongen,  sell  Ale . .  or 
worse.  1613  R.  CARPENTER  Conicionaole  Christian  3  A 
due  Tasker  and  Day-labourer  for  the  appointed  wages  and 
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gaine.  1794  T.  DAVIS  Agric.  Wilts,  oo  In  cutting  the  lent 
corn,  few  'taskers  'are  employed,  the  resident  labourers 
being  generally  sufficient. 

b.  spec.  One  who  threshes  com  with  a  flail,  as 
TASK-WORK  or  piece-work:  see  quot.  1792. 

[1375  (MS.  1487)  BARBOUR  Bruce  v.  318  (Cambr.  MS.)  He 

suld. . haf . .  A  flaill,  as  he  a  taskar  [Edino.  MS.  (an.  1489), 

thresscher]  ware.]     14..   Norn,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  697/19  Hie 

triturator,  a  tasker.    c  1575  Balfour's  Practicks  (1754)  377 

He  that  is  tasker  in  ony  man's  barn.     1744-50  W.  ELLIS 

Mod.  Husb.  IV.  iv.  125  (E.IJ.S.)  A  tasker  who  threshes  out 

his  quota  of  grain.    Ibid.  131  Tasker-servant.    1791  Statist. 

Ace.  Scoil.  II.  353  The  taskers  are  those,  who  are  employed 

i    in  threshing  out  the  corn;  and  they  receive.. the  twenty- 

|    fifth  part  for  their  labour  ;  and  this  has  been  their  fixed  and 

;    stated  wages,  as  far  back  as  can  be  remembered.    1811  SIR 

J.  SINCLAIR  Sysl.  Husb.  Scot.  i.  82  The  tasker,  (or  thresher 

who  worked  by  tasked  work),  had  to  take  it  from  the  heap, . . 

to  lay  it  on  the  floor,  to  shake  it  well,  and  then  to  thresh  it. 

Ta-skma:ster.  [f.  TASK  sb.  +  MASTER  rf.i] 
One  whose  office  is  to  allot  tasks  and  see  to  their 
performance  ;  an  overseer  ;  a  middleman  ;  spec,  in 
plastering  (see  quot.  1892) ;  alsoyf^.  one  who  allots 
a  dnty,  or  imposes  a  heavy  burden  or  labour. 

1530  TIN-DALE  K.\od.  i.  n  And  he  [Pharao]  sette  taske- 

•    masters    ouer   them.     Ibid.   14   And    the  officers  of   the 

children  of  Israel  which  Pharaos  taskmasters  had  sett  oner 

them,  were  beaten.     1631  MILTON  Sonn.,' Htrjj  st'on  hath 

Time ',  All  is,  if  I  have  grace  to  use  it  so,  As  ever  in  my 

great  task  Masters  eye.     1797  GODWIN  Enauirer  i.  viii.  67 

j    There  is  no  equality  between  me  and  my  Task-master.     1869 

j    W.  P.  MACKAV  Grace  f,  Truth  (1875)  212  The  task-master's 

!    whip  held  over  his  head.     1892  Labour  Commission  Gloss., 

Taskmaster,  one  who  takes  work  from  the  original  con- 

tractor  in  the  plastering  industry,  and  sets  a  given  quantity 

of  work  to  be  done  in  a  certain  time. 

Hence  Ta'skma  stership,  the  office  or  position 
of  a  taskmaster. 

1815  Zeluca  I.  70  All  the  arts,  and  all  the  sciences.. all 
conned  in  submission  to  taskmastership.  1898  Daily  AVwf 
12  Nov.  3/6  Having,  .passed  through  both  the  terrible  ordeal 
of  a  lower  boy's  life  at  Eton  and.. having  enjoyed  the 
delights  of  cruel  taskmastership, 

Ta'skmrstress.  [f.  asprec.  +  MISTRESS  sb.] 
A  woman  (or  something  personified  as  female) 
who  assigns  tasks,  or  apportions  labour. 

1603  H.  CROSSE  I'ertues  Comm-.u.  (1878)  150  His  taske. 
mistresse  luno  was  faine  to  crie  out,  Defessa  sum  iubendo. 
1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I.  ix.  245  You  will  consider 
yourself  as  the  task-mistress,  and  the.. female  servants  as 
so  many  negroes.  1817  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  XI.  xvii,  For 
which,  O  willing  slaves  to  Custom  old,  Severe  taskmistress, 
ye  your  hearts  have  sold.  1899  CROCKETT  Kit  Kennedy  212 
Kit  knew  that  his  task-mistress  was  listening. 

Ta  si-work,     [f.  TASK  sb.  +  \VOUK  sb.~\ 

1.  Work  performed  as  a  task;   forced  labour; 
hence,  oppressive  or  burdensome  work. 

1581  STANYHCRST  jEneis  i.  (Arb.)  34  Shoe  frams  firmlye 
statuts,  and  task  wurcks  equalye  parteth.  1814  JEFFEHSON 
Writ.  (1830)  IV.  241  It  was  the  heaviest  task-work  I  ever 
went  through.  1817  SCOTT  Jrnl.  14  Jan.,  I  feel  a  dislike 
to  order  and  to  task-work  of  all  kinds.  1849  GROTE  Greece 
n.  xxxviii.  V.  28  The  canal-cutting..  was.  -distributed  under 
their  measurement  as  task-work  among  the  contingents  of 
the  various  nations.  1885  BIBLE  (R.  V.)  Prov.  xii.  24. 

2.  Work  done  by  the  piece ;  piece-work. 

1486-7  in  E.  B.  Jupp  Carpenters'  Co.  (1887)  349  That  no 
ersone  of  the  said  crafte  hereafter  make  any  foreign 


by  the  Day,  or  by  the  Tide.  1855  J.  R.  LEIFCHILD  Corn- 
wall  Mines  142  In  Cornish  mines,  the  sinking  of  shafts  and 
the  driving  of  levels  is  paid  by  tut.work  or  task-work,  at  so 
much  per  fathom. 

Tasle,  Tasler,  obs.  ff.  TEASEL,  TEASELER. 

Taslet  (t.-e-slet).  Sc.  arch.  Usually  in  pi.  tas- 
lets,  in  6  teslottis,  teslettis,  tasletia.  [A  deriv. 
of  TASSE  s&.1  (or  its  French  original),  with  dim. 
suffix  -LET  ;  perhaps  from  TASSET  with  suffix- 
change.  Cf.  also  OF.  (Picard)  tasselet,  dim.  of 
tassel  plastron  or  frontlet  of  a  lady's  dress  (1507  in 
Godef.),  Rouchi  tasselet '  petite  plaque  de  plomb  '.] 
//.  Tasses,  tassets  :  see  TASSE  s&.l,  TASSET. 

1507  Ace.  Ld.Hi^h  Treat.  Scotl.  III.39I  For  vj  quartans 
rede  to  covir  the  Kingis  tasletis,  ..xx s.  1541  Ibid.  VIII.  33 
Deliverit..to  lyne  the  teslottis  of  harnes  maid  to  his  Grace, 
vij  quarteris  blak  sating ..  Ivj  s.  1541  Ibid.  54  Ane  lycht  harnes 
with  doubill  teslettis. .  to  the  Kingis  grace.  1819  SCOTT  Leg. 
Montrc-se  ii,  Thigh-pieces  of  steel,  then  termed  taslets,  met 
the  tops  of  his  huge  jack-boots.  \&]v  Atkenxumvi  Jan.  126 
Over  bis  trunk-hose  are  steel  thigh-pieces  or  taslets. 

Tasmania!!  (ta:zm<n-nian,  txs-),  a.  Of  or  per 
taining  to  Tasmania  in  Australasia.  In  names  of 
animals,  plants,  etc.,  native  to  Tasmania,  as  Tas- 
manian  devil  (see  DEVIL  7),  T.  wolf  (see  WOLF). 
Also  Tasmanian  cranberry,  currant,  honeysuckle, 
ironwood,  etc. :  see  the  sbs. 

Tasmanlte  (tx-zmanait).  Min.  [f.  Tasman 
ia  +  -ITE  1.]  A  resinous  hydrocarbon  containing 
sulphur,  occurring  in  reddish-brown  scales  on  the 
Mersey  river,  Tasmania. 

1864  A.  H.  CHURCH  in  Phil.  Mag.  XXVIII.  465  On  Tas- 
manite,  a  new  Mineral  of  Organic  Origin,  ibid.  467  When 
Tasmanite  is  heated  in  the  air,  it  burns  readily  with  a  very 
smoky  flame  and  offensive  odour. 

Tasol,  Tasque,  obs.  ff.  TEASEL,  TASK. 
Tasp,  Tasping:  see  TAP  v.'-t  i,  quot.  c  1440. 
Tass  1  (tos).    Now  only  dial.    Also  4  las,  4-5 


TASSEL. 

:  tasse,  5  (7)  taas.  [a.  OF.  to  masc.  (Wace,  I2thc.), 
l  also  tasse  fem.(i3th  c.  in  Godef.),  =  Pr.  tatz;  gener- 
1  ally  held  to  be  of  Low  German  origin  :  cf.  Du.  las, 
I  MDu.  also  tass  heap  (not  known  elsewhere  in  Tent.): 
see  Franck.]  A  heap,  pile,  stack. 

c  1330  Art/,,  f,  Merl.  6719  The!  lay  of  paiens  mani  tasse, 
Wide  and  side  more  and  lasse.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T. 
147  To  ransake  in  the  taas  of  the  bodyes  dcde.  1411-10  LYDG. 
Chron,  Trey  vi. 2397  Worbi  knyjtes .. In  he  feld  onouberpart 
y-lorn,  Which  in  pe  taas  ful  besely  bei  soujt.  c  i^aPromp. 
•  Parv.  487/1  Tasse,  of  come,  or  ober  lyke,  tassis.  1577  B. 
!  GOOGE  tterestach's  Husb.  (1586)  42  Bestowe  your  Come  in 
severall  tasses  and  moowes.  1616  BULLOKAR  E ng.  Expos., 
Taas,  an  heape.  1735-6  PEGGE  Kenticisms  (E.D.S.),  Tass- 
cutter,  that  utensij  or  implement  with  which  they  cut  hay 
in  the  stack.  Ibid.,  An  hay-tass  is  an  hay. mow.  1887 
Kentish  Gloss.,  Tas,  or  tarse,  a  mow  of  corn. 

Tass-  (taes).  Now  chiefly  Sc.  Forms:  5-9 
tasse,  6  tais,  tas,  6-  tass.  [a.  OF.  lasse  goblet 
(1380  in  Godef.),  in  mod.F.  cup  =  Pr.,  Cat.,  med. 
;  L.  tassa  (1337  in  Du  Cange),  Sp.  taza,  Pg.  taca, 
It.  tazza,a.pp.  a.  Arab.  (JH>,iJlb,  tass,  tassah  basin, 
;  usually  held  to  be  ad.  Pers.  o*~J  last  cup,  goblet.] 
A  cup  or  small  goblet,  esp.  one  of  silver  or  the 
like ;  the  contents  of  this  ;  a  small  draught  of  liquor, 
c  1483  CAXTON  Dialogues  21  Pawteners,  tasses  [Fr. 
Aloyeres,  tosses],  Coffyns  and  penners.  1513  DOUGLAS 
sEneis  xin.  ix.  25  The  cowpis  greit  and  drynkyn  tassis  fyne. 
1549  Cmnpl.  Scot.  xvii.  145  To  drynk  vattlr.  .in  ane  glasor 
in  ane  tasse  of  siluyr.  1583  Leg:  fif'.St.  Antfrois  Pref.  136 
We  toome  a  tass  of  wyne.  1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  l.  Ii, 
Great  antick  vessels,  huge  pots, ..big  tasses.  1725  RAMSAY 
Gentle  Sltcph.  in.  ii,  Elspa,  haste  ye,.  .And  fill  him  up  a  tass 
o' usquebx,  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xviii,  A  tass  of  brandy  or 
aquavits,  or  sic-like  creature  comfort,  a  1815  FORBY  roc. 
E.  Anglia,  Tass,  a  dish  or  a  dram  ;  as  a  tass  of  tea,  or  a  tass 
of  brandy.  1859  THACKERAY  Virgin,  liv,  A  little  tass  of 
Cherry-brandy!  1899  CKOCKETT  Kit  Kennedy  321  Scottish 
stone-ale,  '  virulent  as  a  tass  uf  raw  brandy  '. 

Tass,  obs.  form  of  TACHE  vl,  to  stain. 
Tassago,  tassajo,  var.  TASAJO,  dried  meat. 

Tassal,  variant  of  TASSEL  sb.'- 

Tassar,  var.  TUSSER,  TUSSORE,  an  Indian  silk. 

Tasse  (toes),  sl>,1  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Only  in  pi. 
tasses  (tie'sez),  in  6  taisses,  6-7  tases,  taces,  7 

taishes.      [In  form  the  same  word  as  OF.  tasse 

purse,  holster ;  in  sense  —  F.  tassette,  obs.  tassele, 
a  small  pocket  or  pouch,  a  steel  plate  intended  to 
guard  the  thigh,  dim.  of  tasse. 

The  connexion  of  sense  is  not  clear  ;  but  cf.  It.  scarsella 
a  pocket ;  scurselloni  bases  or  tasses  for  a  horseman  (Florio 

1611);  Sp.  escurccla, '  escarcelle,  gibier,  bourse  ;  aussi  la  tas 
sette  '  (Oudin  1660) ;  escarcela,  a  satchel,  pouch,  or  bag : 
the  armour  from  the  waist  to  the  thighs  (Stevens  1706).] 

//.  A  series  of  articulated  splints  or  plates  depend 
ing  from  the  corslet,  placed  so  that  each  slightly 
overlapped  the  one  below  it,  forming  a  sort  of  kilt 
of  armour  to  protect  the  thighs  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  trunk. 

a  1548  HALL  Ckron.,  Hen.  IV 1-2  One  company  had.. the 
tasses,  the  lamboys,  the  backpece,  the  tapull  and  the  border 
of  the  curace  all  gylte.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  212 
Their  legs  were  armed  with  Greaves,  and  their  thighs  with 
Tases.  1581  STYWAKD  M,irt.  Discipl.  n.  165  To  hauc  g<Hjd 
curates  for  their  bodies,  taces  fur  their  thighes.  1596 
WARNER  A  Ib.  Eng.iu.  Ixix.  (1612)  291  The  Taishes,  Cushies, 
and  the  Graues,  staffe,  Pensell,  baises.  1598  BARRET 
Theor.  Warres  Gloss.  253  Taisses,  a  French  word,  and  is 
the  arming  of  the  thighes,  annexed  vnto  the  forepart  of  the 
Corslet.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armi'ury  in.  xix.  (Roxb.)  166/1 
Armour  for  the  thighes,  of  the  French  called  Cuissets,  and 
Taces  or  Tasses,  because  they  are  tached  or  tacked  on 
with  straps  of  leather  to  the  corslett.  1869  BOI-TELL  Anns 
ff  Arm.  x.  (1874)  203  Below  the  waist,  and  there  connected 
with  the  bottom  of  the  breastplate,  the  body  was  protected 
by  a  series  of  narrow  overlapping  plates  ..  denominated 
taces.  1888  F.  CowrER  Capt.  f/ Wight  (1889)  337  The  taces 
of  his  armour  had  saved  his  thigh. 

t  Tasse,  sb.-  Obs.  rare—1,  app.  the  same  as 
TASSEL  rf>.l :  perh.  an  erroneous  form. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  34/33  Y8  Tasse  of  a  purse,  appendix. 

t  Tasse,  v.  Obs.  rare-'1,  fa.  OF.  lasser  (i  2th  c. 
in  Godef.  Compl.),  going  with  tas,  tasse  heap, 
TASS  V]  trans.  To  heap,  pile. 

a  1400  Octfluian  695,  I  woll  vpon  thy  body  tasse  [rimes 
masse,  passe]  Well  many  a  dent. 

Tasse,  variant  of  TASS  *,  a  cup 

Tassel  (tse-s'l),  si.1  Also  5  tasshel,  tasselle, 
6-9tassell,  7  tastle,  tossell,  8  tossei^also  qdial.), 
-11,  St.  taisel.  See  also  TARSEL.  [a.  OF.  tasel,  tassel 
clasp  (c  1150  in  Godef.)  :  cf.  It.  tassello  the  collar 
of  a  cloak,  a  label ;  med.L.  tassel/us,  tacellus :  see 
Du  Cange.  Referred  by  Diez  to  L.  taxillus  small 
die  (cf.  next):  but  this  is  doubtful.  The  sense- 
development  in  Italian,  French,  and  English  has 
not  been  clearly  made  out :  see  Diez,  Godefroy, 
Du  Cange.  The  variant  tossel  (now  dial.)  suggests 
some  association  with  Toss  ?'.] 

fl.  A  clasp  or  fibula  by  which  the  two  sides  of 
a  cloak  or  the  like  are  held  together.  Otis. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4380  He  drou,  SCO  held,  J?e  tassel  brak, 
pe  mantel  left,  he  gale  f>e  bak.  13. .  Cur  Wam.  (A.)  5736 
Gij  bi  his  mantel  drou}  so,  pat  be  tassels  brosten  ato.  £  1410 
Anturi  o/Arth.  xxviii.  (irel.  MS.),  Monli  in  his  mantine 
he  sate,.. The  tassellus  were  of  topeus.  [1876  PLANCHK 
Cycl.  Costume  I.  503  Taselle,  tasstnu,  Fr...Also  used  for 
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TASSEL. 

the  clasp  or  fibula  through  which  the  cords  passed  which 
secured  the  mantle  on  the  shoulder.] 

2.  A  pendent  ornament  consisting  of  a  bunch  or 
thick  fringe  of  threads  or  small  cords  hanging  in  a 
somewhat   conical   shape   from   a   solid   rounded 
knob  or  mould,  or  from  a  knot  formed  by  their 
junction  with  a  cord.     Frequently  attached  to  a 
curtain,  cushion,  walking-cane,  umbrella,  etc.,  or 
forming  the  pull  of  a  blind-cord  or  bell-cord. 

13..  Gaw.  t,  Gr.  Knt.  219  A  lace . .  Wyth  tryed  tasselez 
berto  tacched  in-noghe.  CI44O  Promp.  Pant.  487/1  Tassel. 
tassclluf.  1480  H'ardr.  Ace.  Edit,.  /K(i83o)  125  For  the 
makyng  of  xvj  laces  and  xvj  tasshels  for  the  garnyssh- 
ing  of  divers  of  the  Kinges  bookes.  1530  PALSGR.  279/2  | 
Tassell  that  hangeth  at  a  thyng  of  sylke  or  golde,  houffe  ' 
doree.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  viii.  3  An  home  of  bugle 
small,  Which  hong  adowne  his  side  in  twisted  gold  And  : 
tasselles  gay.  1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  n.  35  AH  their  ; 
tailes  meete  in  the  toppe  of  their  head  like  a  great  lassell.  ; 
a  1625  FLETCHER  Nice  Valour  n.  i,  And  smile,  and  wave  a 
chair  with  comely  grace  too,  Play  with  our  tastle  gently. 
1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  6),  Tassels  of  a  Coach,  certain  Silk-cords 
fasten'd  on  each  Side  the  Doors,  which  serve  for  a  Stay  to 
those  that  ride  in  it.  1718  Free-thinker  No.  44  F  10  A 
young  Damsel,  .tied  a  Gold  Cord  with  Uvo  large  Tossels  of 
Gold  to  his  Sword.  1755  Connoisseur  No.  97  F  i  The 
fellow-commoners,  noblemen,  and  other  rich  students,  whom 
. .  the  courtesyof  the  University  [of  Cambridge]  has  honoured 
with  a  cap  adorned  with  a  gold  tossel.  1792  in  Hist. 
Broughton  Place  Ch.  Edin.  (1872)  so  A'  their  taisels,  vain 
an'  gay  To  mak  us  stare,  a  1815  in  G.  Rose  Diaries  (1860) 
II.  438  He  put  out  his  hand  to  pull  the  bell,  but  could  not 
catch  the  tassel.  1849  LAYARD  Nineveh  *  Rem.  I.  iii.  49 
A  knotted  girdle,  ending  in  tassels,  encircled  the  loins.  1886 
RUSKIN  Prxterita  I.  vii.  233  A  cushion  of  crimson  velvet., 
with  gold  tassels  at  the  corners. 

f  b.  Univ.  slang.  One  who  wears  a  cap  with  a 
tassel ;  an  undergraduate.     Cf.  TUFT.   Obs. 

1828  Sporting  Mag.  XXI.  428  A  capital  front  rank  of 
'  tassells  ' . .  all  eager  for  a  l  slap  at  a  snob '. 

3.  Anything  resembling  or  suggesting  a  tassel : 
a.  In  a  tree  or  plant,  a  pendent  catkin,  blossom, 
flower,  or  bud ;  spec,  the  staminate  (terminal)  in 
florescence  of  the  maize-plant   (U.S.)  :   see  also 
tassel-hyacinth  in  5. 

1646  WINTHROP  New-Eng.  (1826)  II.  267  Great  harm  was 
done  in  corn . .  by  a  caterpillar. . .  They  eat  up  first  the  blades 
of  the  stalk,  then . .  the  tassels,  whereupon  the  ear  withered. 
'755  Gent  I.  Mag.  Sept.  408/2, 1  found  a  fine  stalk  of  Indian 
corn. .;  I  cut  off  the  male  tossii  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  and 
there  was  produced  a  large  ear,  but  no  good  grains  upon  it, 
1824  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  1.  (1863)  61  In  early  spring, 
when  the  fragrant  palms  were  on  the  willow,  and_  the 


of  snow.    1894  E.  EGGLESTON  in  Century  Mag.  Apr.  850 
Our  country  people,  when  speaking  of  the  male  flower  of  the 
maize,  preserve  the  broad  vowel  of  their  ancestors:  'tossell' 
it  will  remain  in  spite  of  the  schoolmaster. 
f  b.  A  tuft ;  a  fringe.  Obs. 

1609  C.  BUTLER  Fern.  Man.  L  (1623)  B  iij,  Besides  their 
Soueraigne,  the  Bees  haue  also  subordinate  Gouernours.. . 
For  difference  from  the  rest  they  beare  for  their  crest  a  tirft 
or  tossell,  in  some  coloured  yellow,  in  some  murrey,  in 
manner  of  a  plume.  1672  JOSSELYN  New  Eng.  Rarities  35 
The  other  is  nothing  but  Bones  with  Tassels  hanging  from 
their  Jaws,  with  which  they  [whales]  suck  in  their  prey. 

U4.  In  med.  (Anglo-)  Latin,  tassel/us  is  given  by 
Du  Cange  as  used  =  fimbria,  fringe  of  a  cope  or 
chasuble.  Dr.  Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers  (II. 
32-),  explains  Du  Cange's  quots.  otherwise,  and 
holds  that  tassellus  had  the  following  uses :  a.  The 
large  thin  sheet  of  gold  or  silver  hanging  behind 
on  the  cope  ;  b.  Any  piece  of  gold  or  silver  plate 
fastened  to  a  vestment  (copes  and  chasubles  having 
'  their  iasselli  sparkling  with  gems,  hung  all  about 
them ') ;  O.  The  ornaments  on  the  back  of  episcopal 
gloves,  when  not  done  in  embroidery,  but  made  of 
silver  or  gold  plate.  By  Dr.  Rock  himself,  and 
some  writers  after  him,  the  English  word  /nj«/has 
been  used  in  senses  b  and  c. 

\f  1188  GERV.  CANT,  in  Dugdale  Monast.  Angl.  (1655)  I. 
21  Duas  capas  de  pallio  cum  tassellis  auro  paratis.  c  1250 
MATT.  PARIS  Vitse  Abb.  S.  Albani  (1639)  55  Capam  unam 
purpuream,  morsu  et  tassellis  charissimis  redimitam.  a  1252 
Yisit.  Churches  St.  Paul's  14  in  Camden  Misc.  (1895)  IX, 
I  tern  capa  chori  crocea  cum  duobus  tassellis  brusdatis  Majes- 
tateetMaria.]  1349  ROCK  C  A.  our  Fathers\\.\b\  note.  These 
tassels,  as  we  said  before,  were  thin  plates  of  beaten  gold  or 
silver.  1887  Archxalogia  L.  n.  448  Upon  the  'tassels'  of 
the  cope  of  Richard  Ruffus  were  depicted  the  martyrdoms 
of  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Thomas. 

5.  attrib,  and  Comb.,  as  tassel-board,  -drop, 
-maker,  -making ;  tassel-Aung-  adj. ;  tassel-cock, 
a  game-cock  which  has  a  tuft  of  feathers  in  place 
of  the  comb ;  tassel-corn,  (  [7.S.)  the  grain  of  maize 
borne  abnormally  on  the '  tassel '  (see  3  a)  ;  tassel- 
fish,  an  Australian  fish,  Polynemus  quadridactylus , 
the  pectoral  fins  of  which  terminate  in  a  number 
of  long  threads ;  tassel-flower,  (a)  a  tassel-like 
flower;  spec,  the  orange,  scarlet,  or  yellowish 
blossom  of  Emilia  sagittala  (Cacalia  coccinea}, 
N.O.  Composits,  or  the  plant  itself;  (V)  a  shrub 
or  tree  of  the  genus  Inga  (Cent.  f)ifl.  1891); 
tassel-grass,  (a)  a  grass  or  (?)  sedge  with  pendent 
spicules;  (i>)  Ruppia  maritima,  an  aquatic  herb 
of  which  the  seed-vessels  are  borne  on  clusters  of 
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lengthened  pedicels;  tassel-hyacinth,  Muscari 
comosum,  the  stalk  and  flower  of  which  resemble  a 
tassel;  also  called  purse-tassel,  purple  tassels 
(Miller  Plant-n.  1884) ;  tassel-pondweed  =  tas 
sel-grass  (b)  (ibid.) ;  tassel-stitch,  an  embroidery 
stitch  used  in  forming  a  fringe,  loops  of  thread 
being  left,  which  are  afterwards  cut ;  tassel-tree 
=  TASSEL-BUSH  (Cent.  Diet.  1891);  tassel-worm, 
a  grab  which  feeds  on  the  tassel  of  the  maize-plant. 
a  1639  SPOTTISWOOD  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  vi.  (1677)  407  Every 
Chair  had  a  "Tassel-boord  covered  with  fine  Velvet.  1898 
Pall  Mall  G.  3  Feb.  9/1  'Henny'  cocks  ..  have  won 
more  battles . .  than  any  other  birds,  except  it  be  the '  "tassel 
cock.  1883  E.  L.  STURTEVANT  in  Science  \.  234/1  (Van- 
of  Maize)  •Tassel-corn, — some  of  the  kernels 
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heavily,    others    slightly    husked. 


1852   R.  S.   SURTEES 
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the  genus  Polynemus,  1902  I.  T.  CRITCHELL  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  XXXII.  110/2  Several  species  of  the  tassel  fish 
(Polynenms  macrocohoir),  from  which  isinglass  is  procured, 
have  been  taken  by  fishermen.  1885  G.  ALLEN  Babylon  vi, 
Do  you  know  the  "tassel-flower?  1810  SOUTIIEY  Kehama  xin. 
xi,  "Tassel-grass,  whose  silvery  feathers  play  O'ertopping 
the  young  trees.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI.  V.  336  Sea 
Ruppia  or  Tassel-grass.. has  slender,  much-branched  stems 
. .  and  long  slender  bristly  leaves  with  sheaths.  1830  TENNY 
SON  In  Mem.  cii,  The  low  love-language  of  the  bird  In 
native  hazels  "tassel-hung.  1902  Daily  Chron.  9  Sept.  3/6 
A  number  of  the  "tassel-makers  were  independently  inter 
viewed  in  their  own  homes  while  at  work. .  ."Tassel-making 
is  one  of  the  three  worst  paid  of  the  various  home  industries 
open  to  sweating.  1882  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needle 
work  194/2  *Tassel  Stitch,  a  stitch  used  to  make  a  looped 
fringe  as  an  edging  to  Embroideries. 

Tassel,  torsel (tse-s'l,  tf-s'l,  tp-is'l), rf.2  Arch. 
Also  7-9  tossel,  9  tassal.  [a.  OF.  tassel,  mod.F. 
tasseau,  =  It.  tassello  a  bit  of  stone  or  wood  to 
stop  a  hole,  :— L.  taxillus  a  small  die.  The  form 
torsel  app.  arises  from  workmen's  lengthening  of 
the  vowel  in  tossel.}  A  short  board  or  '  templet ' 
placed  under  the  end  of  a  beam  or  other  timber 
where  it  rests  on  brickwork  or  stonework. 

1632  in  E.  B.  Jupp  Carpenters'  Co.  (1887)  301  The  making 
of  all  mantletrees  tassels  and  footepaces  of  timber.  1654 
Ibid.  316  That  no  Timber,  .be  laid  in  Chimneys  except  the 
mantle  trees  Tassells  and  Discharges.  1667  PRIMATT  City 
5-  C.  Build.  82  Allow  six  foot  of  Timber  for  every  Chimney, 
Jbr  Mantle-trees  and  Torsels.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc. 
264  When  you  lay  any  Timber  on  Brick-work,  as  Torsels 
for  Mantle-Trees  to  lye  on.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract. 
Build.  595  Torsel,  a  piece  of  wood  laid  into  a  wall  for  the 
end  of  a  timber  or  beam  to  rest  on.  1842-76  GWILT  Arc/tit. 
Gloss.,  Tassal,  Tassel,  Torsel,  or  Tossel,  the  plate  of  timber 
for  the  end  of  a  beam  or  of  a  joist  to  rest  on. 

Tassel  (tse-s'l),  v.  Also  4  tassil,  5  tacel, 
8  tassel,  [f.  TASSEL  sl>.1] 

1.  trans.  To  furnish  or  adorn  with  or  as  with 
a  tassel  or  tassels. 

Infa.pple.  in  Her.  indicating  that  the  tassel  or  tassels  are 
of  a  tincture  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  bearing. 

?<»I366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  1079  A  robe.. With  orfrays 
leyd  was  everydel, . .  And  with  a  bend  of  gold  tasseled. 
c  1386  —  Miller's  T.  65  By  hir  girdel  heeng  a  purs  of  lether 
Tasseled  with  grene  and  perled  with  latoun.  14..  Sir 
Beues  (MS.  N.)  3777  +  7  Tacellid  wib  rosys  off  syluyr  bryjt. 
1572  BOSSF.WELL  Armorie  II.  92  He  beareth  Argente,  a  pursse 
gules,  doble  tasseled  d'azure.  1724  Land.  Gaz.  No.  6290/2 
A  Velvet.. Cushion  edged  and  tasselled  with  Gold.  1894 
Blactnv,  Mag.  Sept.  317/2  The  blond  sallow  tasselled  itself 
with  gold. 

2.  intr.    Of  maize   and   sugar-cane:    To   form 
'  tassels ',  to  flower,  bloom.     Chiefly  U.  S. 

1785  WASHINGTON  Writ.  (1891)  XII.  227  It  [Indian  com] 
should  be  kept  clean  and  well  worked . .  till  it  shoots  and 
tassels  at  least.  i88x  NICHOLSON  Fr.  Sword  to  Share  xxii. 
153  Cane  grew.. almost  every  where.,  at  altitudes  up  to 
3,000  feet  above  sea-level,  at  half  that  height  it  ceased  to 
blossom  or  tassel. 

Hence  Ta'sselling,  ta'sseling  vbl.  sb.  (also  concr. 
work  composed  of  tassels)  and  ///.  a. 

1829  A  nniversary,  Beatrice  232  She  couches  in  the  pleached 
bower  Which  tasselling  honeysuckles  deck.  1881  NICHOLSON 
Fr.  Sword  to  Share  xxix.  222  In  November  the  cane  tops 
will  throw"  out  a  feathery,  dove-coloured  blossom,  called 
tasselling.  1902  Westta.  Gaz.  12  July  7/3  The  sides  of  the 
stairs. . are .. finished  off  with  gold  tasselling. 

Tassel,  obs.  form  of  TEASEL,  TEBCEL. 

Ta-sselated,  ppl.  a.  rare—1,  [f.  assumed  vb. 
*tasselate  (f.  TASSEL  sb.1  +  -ATE  3)  +  -ED  l :  cf. 
tessellated,  castellated,  foliated,  etc.]  =  TASSELLED. 

ci86o  B.  HARTE  My  Otherselfm  Fiddletown,  etc.  (1873) 
127  There  was  no  rustle  of  the  tasselated  corn. 

Tassel-bush  (tseilbn/).  [f.  TASSEL  sb.i  + 
BUSH  rf.l]  The  common  name  in  America  of  an 
evergreen  shrub,  Garrya  elliptica,  a  native  of  Cali 
fornia,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Jamaica :  so  called  from 
its  elegant  long  drooping  catkins. 

1801  in  Cent.  Diet.  1900  Field  22  Dec.  972/1  The  Tassel 
Bush .  .is  an  evergreen  bush  from  California,  the  tip  of  every 
young  growth  being  now  laden  with  clusters,  or  bunches  of 
soft-grey  tassels  or  catkins,  that  give  to  it  a  very  distinct 
and  ornate  appearance. 

Tasaelet  (tae-selet,  -e^t).  [f.  TASSEL  sb.i-  +  -ET.] 
A  diminutive  tassel. 

1577  HARRISON  England  li.  v.  (1877)1.  121  Two  mantels., 
with  laces,  tasselets,  and  knops  of  blue  silk. 

Tassel-gentle,  tassel-hawk :  see  TEBCEL. 
Tassell,  obs.  form  of  TEASEL,  TERCEL. 


TASTE. 
Tasselled,  -eled  (tse-s'ld),///.  a.   [f.  TASSEL 

so.*  or  v.  +  -ED.]  a.  Furnished  or  adorned  with  or 
as  with  a  tassel  or  tassels ;  of  a  person,  wearing  a 
tassel  or  tassels,  b.  Formed  into,  or  resembling 
in  some  way,  a  tassel  or  tassels  ;  of  a  fern,  having 
divisions  like  tassels  at  the  apex  of  each  frond. 

a.  1611  COTGR.,  Houpi..  tufted,  or  tasselled.    c  1633  MIL 
TON  Arcades  57  Ere  the..tasselld  horn  Shakes  the  high 
thicket,  haste  I  all  about.     1784  COWPER  Task  n.  749  The 
tasseled  cap  and  the  spruce  band.    1808  SKURRAY  Bidcombe 
Hill  49  Not  long  ago,  on  Cherwell's  banks  we  rov'd,  Link'd 
arm  in  arm,  like  other  tassell'd  youths.     1841-4  EMERSON 
Ess.  Ser.  i.  xi.  (1876)  263  You  shall  still  see. .the  tasselled 
grass,  or  the  corn-flags. 

b.  1882  Garden  29  Apr.  301/3  A  very  elegant  Hare's-foot 
Fern,  having  the  long  graceful  fronds  tasselled  at  the  tips. 

Tasseller,  -eler  (tsetSaijUel'lai).  [f.  TASSEL 
v.  +  -ER  l ;  cf.  OF.  taseleor.] 

f  1.  One  who  makes  tassels.   Obs.  rare. 

1301  Rolls  of  Parlt.  I.  248/2  Matilda  la  Taselere.  Ibid. 
iSS/2  Gilbert  le  Taselere. 

2.  One  who  wears  a  cap  with  a  tassel;  ^  gold 
tasseller,  a  nobleman  who  is  a  member  of  a  uni 
versity,  distinguished  by  his  academic  cap  having  a 
tassel  of  gold  thread  :  cf.  TASSEL  sb.i  2)  quot.  1755. 

1846  LANDOR  Citation  Slinks.  Wks.  II.  285/2  The  worst 
question  to  any  gold  tasseller  is, '  How  do  you  do?' 

Ta-sselly,  -ely,  a.  [f.  TASSEL  sb?-  +  -Y.] 
Characterized  by  or  abounding  in  tassels. 

1611  COTGR.,  Hovpelu  . .  lockie,  tassellie,  tufted.  1901 
Elizabeth  4-  Germ.  Card.  164  Four  little  podgy,  buttony, 
tasselly  red  chairs. 

Tasset.  Archxol.  Only  in  pi.  tassets  (toe-sets), 
[ad.  F.  lassette,  in  OF.  tassete :  see  TASSE  rf.l] 

In  //.  =  fosses :  see  TASSE  s/>.1  (App.  only  in  recent 
archjeological  or  romantic  use.) 

1834  PLASCHE  Brit.  Costume  241  Tassets  and  cuishes, 
composed  of  several  plates  instead  of  one,  are  seen  upon  the 
thigh.  1872  LONOF.  Wayside  fmi  in.  Charlemagne  49  His 
greaves  And  tassets  were  of  iron.  1876  H.  AINSWORTH 
Leaguer  of  Latham  (1878)  32  Both  were  accoutred  in  steel 
breastplates  and  tassets. 

||  Tassette  (ta:se't) .  [Fr.  dim.  of  tasse,  TASS  2 : 
see  -ET.]  A  small  pointed  infusible  earthenware 
cone,  used  in  sets  of  three  to  support  objects  in 
a  kiln  or  muffle,  in  place  of  a  stilt  or  triangle. 

1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Tasshel,  obs.  form  of  TASSEL  sb^ 

Tassie  (toe-si).  Sc.  [dim.  of  TASS  2 :  see  -IE.] 
A  small  cup  or  '  tass '. 

17..  Homely  Ballad  (in  Sums'  Poems  (1834)  II.  229  note), 
Ye '11  bring  me  here  a  pint  of  wine,  A  server  and  a  silver 
tassie.  1788  BURNS  My  Bonie  Mary  i.  a  1810  in  Cromek 
Rent.  N'ithsdale  Song  94  But  here's  my  Jean's  health  i'  the 
siller-lipped-tassie  1 

Tassil,  -ill,  obs.  forms  of  TEASEL,  TERCEL. 

Testable :  see  TASTEABLE. 

Taste  (U'st),  si.1  Forms:  4-8  tast,  4-5 
taast,  4-6  (Sc.  -7)  taist,  (6  Sc.  test),  5-  taste, 
[a.  OF.  tast  touching,  touch,  =  It.  tasto  a  feeling, 
a  touch,  a  trial,  a  taste  (Florio) ;  f.  OF.  taster  (mod. 
F.  t&ter),  It.  tastare  :  see  TASTE  v.  Cf.  also  OF. 
taste,  It.  tasta,  a  surgical  probe.] 

I.  fl-  The  sense  of  touch,  feeling  (with  the 
hands,  etc.)  ;  the  act  of  touching,  touch.  Obs. 

[1292  BRITTON  in.  ii.  §  13  Et  puis  soynt  chargez  qe  eles.. 
enquergent  de  la  femme  qe  se  fet  enceynte  par  tast  de  soen 
ventre  et  de  ses  mameles.]  13. .  Cursor  M.  542  (CotL.)  pis 
vnder  wynd  him  gis  his  aand,  pe  erth  be  last,  to  fele  and 
faand.  1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Pri-v.  Priv.  208  The  taste 
is  a  commyn  witte,  Spraden  throgh  the  body,  but  hit 
Shewyth  hym  most  by  the  handys..;  by  that  witte  we 
knowen  hole,  colde,  dry,  moyste,  and  other  Suche  thynges. 
CI430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  I.  Ixxii.  (1869)  42  At  the  taast, 
and  at  the  sighte,  at  the  smellinge,  and  at  the  sauouringe, 
bred  and  wyn  it  may  seeme. 

f2.  A  trying,  testing;  a  trial,  test,  examination. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xn.  131  Kynde  witte  Cometh  of  al. 
kynnes  states, . .  of  tastes  of  treuthe,  and  of  decey  tes.  1586-7 
Q.  ELIZ.  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  (1880)  30  To  make  tast  of 
the  greatest  witz  amongs  my  owne,  and  then  of  French  and 
last  of  you.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  i.  ii.  47,  I  hope  for  my 
Brothers  iustification,  hee  wrote  this  but  as  an  essay,  or 
taste  of  my  Vertue.  1663  Flagellum,  or  O.  Cromwell  (1672) 
155  To  appoint  a  Tast  or  Recognition  of  the  Government, 
f  b.  A  trial,  an  attempt.  Obs.  rare~ '. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron,  Wace  (Rolls)  5400  He  wende 
haue  taken  be  toun  in  hast,  Bot  he  failled  of  his  tast. 

II.  f3.  The  act  of  tasting,  or  perceiving  the 
flavour  of  a  thing  with  the  organ  of  taste  (sense  4) ; 
the  fact  of  being  tasted.   Obs. 

13. .  Coer  de  L.  3075  When  he  has  a  good  tast,  And  eeten 
weel  a  good  repast.  1340-70  Alex.  %  Bind.  357  pere-of  we 
taken  a  tast  what  time  bat  vs  nedeb.  1393  LANGL.  P.  Pi.  C. 
i.  228  Tauerners  'a  tast  for  nouht'  tolden  |>e  same.  1579 
LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  176  For  before  the  tast  of  the  Gospel 
I  was  worse  then  a  beast.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  fy  Jnl.  n.  vi. 
13  The  sweetest  honey  Is  loathsome  in  his  pwne  delicious, 
nesse,  And  in  the  taste  confoundes  the  appetite.  1667  MIL 
TON  P.  L.  I.  2  The  Fruit  Of  that  Forbidden  Tree,  whose 
mortal  tast  Brought  Death  into  the  World,  and  all  our  woe. 
1766  ENTICK  London  IV.  367  They  obtained  a  grant  of.  .the 
taste  and  assize  of  bread. 

b.  trans/.  The  means  of  tasting ;  hence,  such  a 
small  quantity  as  admits  of  being  tasted  ;  a  very 
small  quantity  (esp.  of  alcoholic  drink),  a  sip. 

1530  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  (1880)  91  He 
sent  for  the  tast  of  wyne ..  dew  to  him  of  every  hoggshed. 
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15. .  Aberdeen  Reg.  (Jam.,1,  And  send  one  taist  of  the  wyne    ' 
to  the  yerll  of  Rothes.     17*3  S.  SKWALL  Diary  4  Apr.,  My 
wife  sent  them  a  Taste  of  Tier  Dinner.     1888  '  R.  BOLDRE- 
WOOD  '  Robbery  under  Arms  xxxviii.   Bring  me  a  taste  of    ! 
crog,  will  ye?     1904  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet,  [from  Scotl.,  Irel.,    ' 
N.Engl.]. 

C.  fg.  A  slight  experience,  received  or  given  ;  a 
slight  show  or  sample  of  any  condition  or  quality. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  373  Whanne  I  beclippe  hire  on  the 
wast,  Yit  ate  leste  I  stele  a  tast.     1516  Pilrr.  Perf.  (W.  de 
W.  1531)  234  That  is  none  other  thynge  out  a  taste  how    ; 
swete  our  lord  Jesu  is.     1586  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  i.  (1625)    i 
A  ij  b,  Socrates  in  his  cradle  had  no  taste  of  his  after-wise-    t 
dome.      <:i595   CAIT.   WYATT  R.  Dudley's  J-Vy.    W.  Ind. 
(Hakl.  Soc.)  40  Most  of  them  havinge  some  little  tast  of 
the  Spanish  lounge.     1669  PENN  No  Cross  xxi.  §  39  A  soul    : 
Mortified  to  the  World,  and  quickned  to  some  Tasts  of  a    j 
Supernatural  Life.     1825  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  11. Superannuated    '• 
.]/,i«,  Where  was.  .the  promised  rest?   Before  I  had  a  tasie    ; 
of  it,  it  was  banished.     1897  A.  MORRISON  Dorrington.  Deed- 
box  i,  My  first  taste  of  grouse-shooting  was  a  complete  success.    . 

d.  A  tastt  (advb.) :  folleq.  to  a  small  but  per 
ceptible  degree  ;  slightly ;  a  little.     Cf.  BIT  sb*  5.    : 

1894  HALL  CAINE  Manxman  \.  v,  Aisy  !  Your  legs  a  taste 
higher,  sir,  just  to  keep  the  pickle  off  your  trousers.  Jhid. 
in.  xii, '  Nancy  will  tidy  the  room  a  taste*,  she  said  coaxingly.  , 

4.  The  faculty  or  sense  by  which  that  particular   ! 
quality  of  a  thing  described  in  5  is  discerned,  the    i 
organs  of  which  are  situated  chiefly  in  the  mouth ;    : 
one  of  the  five  bodily  senses. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  87  Whan  ber  tast  is    I 
freisne,  for  to  juge  \>e  gooduesse,  and  after  whan  J>ei  ben    j 
drunken  and  J?er  taist  faili>,  >anne  he  putti>  wers  wyn.  ^1394    ' 
P.  PI.  Crede  537  panne  haue  y  tynt  all  my  tast  louche  and    i 
assaie!   1398  TREVISA /ferM.  De  P.  R.  m.xx.  (i495^  dvjb/a, 
The  taast  is  a  wytte  of  knowynge  sauours.    1587  MAKALL 
Govt.  Cattle,  Horses  (1627)111  Sometimes  a  horse  will  loose    I 
his  tast,  which  commeth  of  sorrow.     1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.    \ 
it.  vii.  166  Second  childish nesse,  and  meere  obliuion,  Sans    ! 
teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  euery  thing.    1680  MOKDEN    | 
Geog.  Kect.i  Germany  (1685)  119  Fruits  more  pleasant  to  the    i 
sight   or   tast.     1861    HULMB  tr.  M^oquin-Tandon  \\.  i.  49    \ 
Taste  is  a  species  of  touch  of  still  more  delicate  character. 
1884  Corn/i.  Mag.  Dec.  620  Taste . .  is  not  equally  distributed 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  tongue  alike. 

b.   Out  of  taste  j  not  able  to  distinguish  flavours. 

a  1541   WYATT  Sonnets  xviii,   And  if  I  have,  after  such 
bitterness,  One  drop  of  sweet,  my  mouth  is  out  of  taste.    | 
1646  JESKYN  Remora  20  The  palat . .  U  put  out  of  taste.    17*9 
SWIFT  Direct.  Servants^  Footman  p  28  Your  mistress  will 
confess  that  her  mouth  is  out  of  taste. 

5.  That  quality  or  property  of  a  body  or  sub 
stance  which  is  perceived  when  it  is  brought  into 
contact  with  certain  organs  of  the  mouth,  etc.,  esp. 
the  tongue  ;  savour,  sapidity ;  the  particular  sensa 
tion  excited  by  anything  in  this  manner. 

1383  WYCLIF  *Jer.  xlviii.  n  Therfore  abod  stille  his  tast  in 
hym,  and  his  smel  is  not  chaungid.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839) 
xxvii.  273  Full  gode  fissch..of  right  goode  last.  £1430 
LYDC.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc)  15  Damysyns  wiche  withe 
her  taste  delyte.  1535  COVKRDALE  ll'isd.  xvi.  2  A  new  & 
straunge  taist.  1594  PLAT  Jewcll-ho.  11. 1 1  A  far  more  liuely 
&  penctratiue  tast,  1605  TIMME  Quersit.  i.  v.  19  Diuers 
kindes  of  saltes  ..  haue  diuers  tastes.  _  1701  J.  PURCKLL 
Cholick  (1714)  87  The  acid  Taste  of  this  Recrement,  and 
its  coagulating  of  M  ilk,  are  undoubted.  1800  tr.  Lagrange's 
Chem.  11.  74  Iron,  .has  a  styptic  ta.ste,  very  sensible.  1857 
MILLER  EUm.  Chem.  (1862)  III.  161  Sometimes  a  wine  ac- 
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deeth,  1579  LVLV  Enphues  (Arb.)  176  How  comfortable  is 
the  feeling  and  tast  of  grace,  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  v.  v.  9,  I 
haue  almost  forgot  the  laste  of  Feares.  1710  MRS.  MANLEV 
Power  of  Love  (174*)  III-  187  AH  the  Favours  upon  Earth, 
from  the  greatest  Beauties  could  have  no  Taste  for  Roderigo. 
1904  Daily  AVw*  14  Dec.  5  The  poems  leave  a  nasty  taste 
in  the  mouth  ;  the  taste  of  a  snarl  and  a  sneer, 
fb.  Odour,  scent,  smell.  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr,  Troy  1668  pat  smelt  is  &  smethe,  wnellis  full 
swete,  With  taste  for  to  louche  the  tabull  aboute.  ?ci47S 
S0r.  lowe  Degre  850  Frankensence  and  olibanum  That 
whan  ye  slepe  the  taste  may  come. 

IU.  f6.  Mental  perception  of  quality  ;  judge 
ment,  discriminative  faculty.   Obs.  exc.  as  in  8. 

13..  Cursor  .If.  11327  (Coll.)  pis  symeon  ^al  had  his  tast 
Toched  o  ^e  ball  gast.  a.  1425  Ibid.  18889  (Trin.)  pe  salmes 
seij»  bi  good  taast  His  wonynge  shulde  be  wilde  &  waast. 
1502  ATKVNSON  tr.  De  Iinitatione  i.  xxii.  171  Thou  hasl  no 
spirituall  last.  i6oa  DRVDEN  *SY.  Euremont's  Ess.  350  If  so 
be  they  demand  of  me.,  more  than  discretion  in  Commerce, 
and  a  taste  in  Confidence. 

7.  The  fact  or  condition  of  liking  or  preferring 
something;  inclination, Hking_/^r;  f  appreciation. 
c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  72  Therfore  wille  thou.. employ  thy 
corage  after  the  taste  of  our  desires,  issj  Godly  Prayers  in 
Liturg.  Scrv.  Q.  EHx.  (1847)  351  That  we.  .may  have  some 
taste  and  feeling  for  it  in  our  hearts.  ?cis8o  T.  HACKET 
Trtas.  Amadis  236  She  hath  somewhat  a  regarde  to  things 
that  are  agaynst  my  owne  laste.  1635  N.  R.  C  amden's  Hist. 
Eli*,  n.  153  From  the  time  that  I  had  any  tast  of  Religion. 
1711  ADDISON  Spe<;t,  No.  03  p  13  A  Man  that  has  a  Taste  of 
Musick,  Painting,  or  Architecture.  1727  Port,  etc.  Art  of 
Sinking  73  The  taste  of  ihe  bathos  is  implanted  by  nature 
itself  in  the  soul  of  man.  17x8  SWIFT  Intelligencer  No.  3  P  3 
Whoever  hath  a  taste  for  true  humour.  1791  MRS.  INCHBALD 
Simp.  Story  III.  v.  70  She  had  acquired  a  taste  for  those  ] 
amusements.  i838LvTTON  Alice  i.  ix,  The  other  girl  is  more  I 
amusing,  more  to  my  taste.  1880  L.  STEPHKN  /'<>/•:  iv.  86 
Every  opportunity  for  the  indulgence  of  his  favourite  tasies. 
t  b.  Enjoyment,  pleasure,  *  relish*.  Const,  in,  of. 
1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acostas  tfist.  Indiet  HI.  ix.  iv> 
He  found  not  in  himselfe  any  disposition  to  goc  to  any  other 
place,  nor  to  take  any  taste  in  any  thing,  a  1716  BLACKAI.L 
1Kb.  l»7*3)  I.  15  The  Happiness  of  a  Man's  life  contisU  not 
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in  the  Abundance  of  the  things  that  he  possesses . .  But  in  the 
taste  and  relish  that  he  has  of  them. 

c.  transf.  The  object  of  one's  liking  or  preference. 

1739  G.  STONK  jn  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I. 
392  White  beauties .. are  the  taste  of  the  Irish  nation. 

8.  The  sense  of  what  is  appropriate,  harmonious, 
or  beautiful ;  esp.  discernment  and  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful  in  nature  or  art ;  spec,  the  faculty  of 
perceiving  and  enjoying  what  is  excellent  in  art, 
literature,  and  the  like. 

1671  MILTON  P.  R.  w.  347  Sion's  songs,  to  all  true  tasts 
excelling  Where  God  is  prais'd  aright.  1694  CONGRKVE 
Double  Dealer  i.  ii,  No,  no,  hang  him,  he  has  no  Taste.  171* 
ADDISON  Sped.  No.  409  Pi  Rules.. how  we  may  acquire 
that  fine  Taste  of  Writing,  which  is  so  much  talked  of 
among  the  Polite  World.  1768  W.  GILIMN  Ess.  Prints  160 
There  is  a  fine  taste  in  his  landskips.  1776  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS 
Disc.  Art  (1778)  311,  I  have  mentioned  taste  in  dress, 
which  is  certainly  one  of  the  lowest  subjects  to  which  this 
word  is  applied.  1784  J.  BARRY  in  Lett.  Paint.  ii.  (1848)  108 
The  word  Taste,  as  applied  to  objects  of  vision,.. means.. 
that  quick  discerning  faculty  or  power  of  the  mind  by  which 
we  accurately  distinguish  the  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 
a  1834  COLEKIDGE  Treat.  Method  \.  (1849)  16  A  fine  Musical 
taste  is  soon  dissatisfied  with  the  Harmonica,  or  any  similar 
instrument  of  glass  or  steel.  1835  U«E  P kilos.  Manuf.  254 
Taste  is  displayed  both  in  the  forms  and  grouping  of  the 
figures,  and  the  disposition  of  the  colours.  1850  W.  IRVING 
Goldsmith  xxvii.  268  The  latter  part  of  the  year  1768  had 
been  made  memorable  in  the  world  of  taste  by  the  institution 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts.  1872  MINTO  Eng.  Prose 
Lit.  Introd.  29  The :  word/tt/f .  -in  its  wider  sense  is  equiva 
lent  to  artistic  sensibility, . .  in  its  narrower  sense  it  may  be 
expressed  as  artistic  judgment. 

b.  Style  or  manner  exhibiting  aesthetic  discern 
ment;  good  or  bad  aesthetic  quality  ;  the  style  or 
manner  favoured  in  any  age  or  country. 

1739  LABELYE  Short  Ace.  Piers  Westin.  Br.  44  The  People 
who  design'd  and  executed  London-Bridge,  and  other  Bridges 
in  the  same  Taste.  1755  Coinpl.  Lett, -writer  (1759)  227  Her 
own  old-fashioned  breast-plate  in  the  taste  of  the  last  century. 
1819  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  xxviii,  A  rich  habit,  which  partook  more 
of  the  Eastern  taste  than  that  of  Europe.  1826  DISRAELI 
Viv.  Grey  n.  xii,  Nothing  could  be  more  moderate,  or,  as 
Miss  Gusset  said,  '  in  better  taste  '.  1843  BORROW  Bible  in 
Spain  xxxvi,  (Pelh.  Libr.)  256  It  was.. built  something  in  the 
Moorish  taste. 

IV.  9.  attrib.  and  Contb.^^.'s.taste-area^  -centre, 
-fibre ,  -meter  \  taste-pleasing  adj. ;  taste-beaker, 
-bud,  -bulb,  -goblet,  one  of  the  flask-shaped 
bodies  in  the  epithelium  of  the  tongue,  believed  to 
be  organs  of  taste ;  taste-cell :  see  quot. ;  taste- 
corpuscle  =  taste-cell  \  taste-cup,  -pit,  one  of  the 
minute  pits  found  on  the  epipharynx  of  an  insect, 
having  in  the  centre  a  peg,  the  termination  of  a 
nerve  ;  taate-hair,  one  of  the  seta;  or  bristles,  near 
the  mouth  of  an  insect  or  other  arthropod,  sup 
posed  to  be  organs  of  taste ;  f  taste-paper,  in  the 
(old)  Greats  examination  at  Oxford,  the  paper  in 
which  passages  were  set  from  the  classical  authors 
for  critical  and  exegetical  treatment. 

1901  E.  B.  TITCHENER  Exper.  Psychol.  I.  iv.  64  Each 
papilla  carries  a  number  of  *taste-beakers,  clusters  of  taste- 
cells  and  supporting  cells,  which  constitute  the  specific  end- 
organs  of  taste.  1883  Science  I.  232/2  The  'taste-bulbs, 
numbering  700  or  more,  lying  in  the  papillary  wall  of  the 
valla.  1888  J.  G.  M'KENURICK  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI II.  79/2 
The  terminal  organs  of  taste  consist  of  peculiar  bodies 
named  taste-bulbs  or  taste.goblets.  1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med. 
Dict.s.v.  Tastet  ^Taste-cells^  spindle-shaped  or  staff-shaped 
cells  in  the  interior  of  the  taste-bulbs.  1891  Cent.  Diet.* 
*  Taste-center  i  the  gustatory  nervous  center,  located  by 
Ferrier  in  the  gyrus  uncinatus  of  the  brain.  1898  PACKARD 
Text-bk.  Entotnol.  45  The  structure  and  armature  of  the 
epipharyngeal  surface  even  besides  the  "taste-pits,  *taste- 
cups,  and  rods,  is  very  varied.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  3Icd. 
VI.  793  Whether  the  *lasle.fibres  pass  by  the  second  or  third 
divisions  of  the  nerve.  1905  Jml.  K.  Micros.  Soc.  Apr, 
180  'Taste-hairs,  homologous  with  Krepelin's  taste-hairs  in 
Muscidx,  are  found  in  various  orders  of  insects.  1814 
CULEKIDGE  in  Cottle  Rcmin.  (1837)  II.  211  This  *laste- 
meter  to  the  fashionable  world,  gives  a  ludicrous  portrait 
of  an  African  belle.  1860  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Ox/,  xxiv, 
In  the  "taste  paper..,  as  they  compare  notes,  he  seems  to 
have  almost  struck  the  bull's  eye  in  his  answers.  1898 
"Taste-pit  [see  taste-cup].  01586  BfDMtt  Afttttfalt  (1622)  8 
A  place  cunningly  set  with  trees  of  the  most  *tast- pleasing 
fruits. 

Taste  (t*'st),  sb£  U.  S.  local.  [Origin  un 
ascertained.]  A  kind  of  narrow  thin  silk  ribbon 
used  for  edge-binding :  now  commonly  called 
taffeta-binding.  See  also  \YiKK-tar/tf. 

1847  in  WKBSTER.  <i  1889  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD  in  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Palladium  18  Apr.,  If.  .Mrs.  S.  has  any 
taste  she  will  oblige  me  by  sending  me  half  a  yard,  no 
matter  of  what  color,  &o  it  be  not  black. 

Taste  (t^st),  v.  Forms:  3-5  tasten,  (3  tasti, 
4  tasty,  taaste,  4-6  taast,  4-8  tast,  4-7  taist, 
6  Sc.  teat,  7  teaat),  4-  taste.  [ME.  fasten, 
a.  OF.  tast-er  to  touch,  feel  (i2th  c.),  in  13- 
I4th  c.  also  to  taste,  mod.F.  t&ter  to  feel,  touch, 
try,  taste,  -  Pr,  OSp,  tastar,  It.  tastare  tc?  feel, 
handle,  touch,  grope  for,  try  (Florio):— Com. 
Romanic  or  late  pop.L.  *fas(are,  app.  from  *tax- 
tdre  \—*taxi(dr£t  freq.  of  taxart  to  touch,  feel, 
handle  (Gellius,  etc.)  :  sec  TAX  z/.] 

I.  Of  touch,  feeling,  or  experience  generally. 

fl.  trans.  To  try,  examine,  or  explore  by  touch  ; 
to  feel ;  to  handle.  Obs. 


TASTE. 

c  1190  St.  Michael  312  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  308  With  bat 

finguer  he  wole  hit  tasti  gif  it  is  a-rijt  i-wrou^t.  c  1330  R. 
BKUNNE  Chron.  Wctct  (Rolls)  9011  He  tasted  his  pous,..He 
seide  he  knew  his  medycyn.  £1330  Amis  <v  A  mil.  1401 
Leches.  .That  gun  to  tasty  his  wounde.  1390  COWER  Conf. 
III.  315  This  noble  clerk,  with  alle  haste  Began  the  veines 
forto  taste.  1480  CAXTON  Ovid's  Met.  x.  vii,  She  loke  hardync* 
for  the  derknes,  and  tasted  the  waye  on  the  ryght  side  & 
lyft.  1525  LD.  UERNERS  Froiss.  II.  xxxviii.  115  The  men  of 
annes  entre  into  the  dykes,. .and  tasted  the  dyke  with  their 
speares,  and  parsed  ouer  to  the  fote  of  the  wall  1648  CRA- 
SHAW  Delights  Muses,  Music's  Duel  112  With  a  quiv'ring 
coynesse  lasts  the  strings. 

fb.  inir*  To  feel,  touch ;  to  grope.   Obs. 

1377  LANGL,  P.  PL  B.  xvn.  147  pe  fyngres. . Bttokneth 
sothly  J>e  sone..pat  toched  and  tasted  atte  techynge  of  ^e 
paume.  c  1450  Merlin  xxxiii.  681  She  be-gan  to  taste  softly 
till  he  fill  on  slepe.  1481  CAXTOS  Reynard  xii.  (Arb.)  27 
Isegrym..crope  a  lityl  in,  and  tasted  here  and  there,  and  at 
laste  he  sayde.  .what  I  seche  I  fynde  not.  1483  —  G.  de  la 
Tour  F  ij  b,  He  tasted  aboute  &  founde  well  that  the  dede 
was  trewe. 

•f-C.  trans.   To  come  into  contact  with,  to  touch. 

1634  SIR  T.  HtKiiERT  Trav.  18  Such  as  haue  the  Scuruy.. 
so  soone  as  they  taste  the  shore.. eat  three-leafed-grasse. 

t  2.   trans.  To  put  to  the  proof ;  to  try,  test.  Obs. 

13..  Cursor  M.  12034  (Gott.)  pe  warlou  wili-.wold  him 
tast  vvid  sin,  To  witt  if  he  had  part  him  in.  c  1450  LOVELICH 
Grail  lii.  603  He  lyht  Adown..and  tasted  his  harneU  In 
that  stede,  bat  it  bcholde  nut  faille  whanne  he  hadd  nede. 
'585-6  SIR  T.  SHEKLKY  in  Leicester  Corr.  iCamden)  174,  I 
ihowght  to  tast  her  affect  yon  unto  your  lordship.  1615 
C'lAi-MAX  Odyss.  xxi.  211  And  he  now  began  To  taste  the 
bow.  1670  COT  ION  Espcrnon  n.  v.  206  Him  he  first  tasted 
by  Lafin,  the  same  who  had  made  himself  a  Mediator  be 
twixt  the  Duke  of  Espernon  and  1'Esdiguieres  in  Provence. 
b.  spec. :  see  quots. 

1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shipbuild.  Assist.  164  Taating  oj 
Plank  or  Timber^  chipping  uf  it  with  an  Addice  to  try  the 
Defects,  c  1850  Rud'nn.  Navig,  (Weale)  155  Tasting  of 
Plank  or  timber^  chipping  it  with  a.n  adze,  or  boring  it  with 
a  small  augur,  for  tlie  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  quality. 

•f  C.  To  attempt,  try  to  do  something.   Obs.  rare. 

1:1330  K.  BKUNNJC  Chron.   Wace  (Rolls)   13834  On  many 

manere  ilk  o^er  tasted  Ilk  oftr  to  slo,  ilk  o|?er  to  wounde. 

(.•1450  Mtrlin  xxxii.  649   He   caste  a-«ey  his  clubbe  and 

tasted  to  chacche  thg  kynge  in  his  armes. 

3.  Jfjf.  To  have  experience  or  knowledge  of;  to 
experience,  feel ;  to  have  a  slight  experience  of. 

Often  (in  later  use  perh.  always) ,/&.  from  4. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  18940  Als  Raf  to  fc»aim  ^e  lialigast  Alkin 
wiit  to  tucheand  tast.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Strut.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  126 
He  shal  not  taaste  Melange  deb.  1576  FLEMiNG/'a«<7^/.  F.pist. 
35  In  ciuil  commotions  all  thinges  are  miserable  :.. this  our 
present  age  also  hath  oftentimes  tasted.  1630  R.  Johnsons 
Kitted.  <V  Cotntiiii.'.  138  [The  Gaules]  who  from  Caesars  time 
till  then,  had  not  tasted  the  force  of  a  forren  puwer.  1693 
Humours  Ttnvn  A  ij  b,  You  have  tasted  the  Pleasures  of 
the  Town.  1717  OCKLKV  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  353, 
I  enjoy  more  repose  here  than  I  have  tasted  these  many 
years.  1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  I.  iv.  207  John  Knox,  who 
was  just  returned  from  tasting  the  tender  mercies  of  France 
as  a  galley-slave. 

fb.  To  have  carnal  knowledge  of.   06s. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  n.  iv.  57  If  you  can  mak  't  apparant 
That  you  have  tasted  her  in  Bed  ;  my  hand,  And  Ring  is 
yours,  a  1630  T.  CAREW  Poems  (1651)  32  So  shall  thou  be 
despis'd,  fair  Maid,  When  by  the  sated  lover  tasted.  175* 
YOUNG  Brothers  iv.  i,  What,  see,  talk,  touch,  nay  u>ic  her  ! 
II.  Of  the  special  sense  that  resides  in  the 
tongue  and  palate. 

4.  trans.  To  perceive  by  the  sense  of  taste ;  to 
perceive  or  experience  the  taste  or  flavour  of. 

1340-70  Alex,  ff  Dind.  952  In  men&kinge  of  moult)  mirfc 
we  hauen,  In  tendere  touchinge  of  t>ing,  &  tastinge  of 
swete.  c  1375  Cursor  M.  23456  (Fairf.)  In  bis  werlde  has 
men  liking  . .  squete  spicen  to  tast  [Cott.  fell]  &  smelle. 
c  1430  LYDG.  Mitt.  Poems  14  Wellys  most  holsom  of  savour, 
For  to  be  tasted  of  every  governour.  £1440  Promp,  Parr. 
487/1  TaastyD|£wrto.  1535  COVKRDALE  2  Sam.  xix.  35  This 
daye  am  I  foure  score  yeare  olde.  How  shulde  I.. taist 
what  I  eate  or  drynke?  1591  SHAKS.  K  out.  <y  Jut,  \,  '\\\.  30 
When  it  did  tast  the  Worme-wood.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat. 
Hist.  (1776)  VI.  242  When  once  it  has  tasted  human  flesh.it 
never  desists  from  haunting  those  places  where  it  expects 
the  return  of  its  prey.  1909  Daily  Chron.  17  Nov.  8/4  She 
said  the  smells  were  so  bad  that  they  could  be  tasted  as 
well  as  smelt. 

•f-  b.  Jig.  To  perceive  or  recognize  as  by  the 
sense  of  taste.  Obs. 

1583  BABINGTON  Cotnmandm.  L  10  Euen  a  world  it  is  to  see 
how  all,  as  dead,  doo  tast  no  sinne  in  it.  1591  HARINGTON 
Orlt  Fur.  Pref.  P  viij  b,  Three  syllabled  wordes  . .  which  who 
mislike,  may  tast  lamp  oyle  with  ther  ares.  1616  B.  JONSON 
Devil  an  Ass  I.  vi,  Nay,  then  I  taste  a  Trick  in  'i. 

O.  absol.  or  intr.  To  cxperien.  -;  or  distinguish 
flavours  ;  to  have  or  exercise  the  sense  of  taste. 

1387  TREVISA  f/igden  (Rolls)  II.  181  pcy..mowe  no\xt 
see  ne  hire,  ne  taste,  ne  smelle.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems 
(S.  T.  S.)  xxxi.  18  No  wit  salbe  degest,  To  heir,  se,  smell, 
nor  tcsL  1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  i.  v.  98  O,  you  are  sicke  of 
selfe-loue,  Maluolio,  and  taste  with  a  distemper'd  appetite. 
Mod,  X  have  got  a  very  bad  cold,  and  can  neither  taste  nor 
smell. 

6.  fransf.  (trans.}  To  perceive  by  some  other 
sense,  esp.  smell.  Now  only/<v/.  or  dial. 

1656  EARL  MONM.  Advt.fr.  Parnass.  380  Would  you  have 
men  taste  t  he  odoriferousness  of  those  Aroma  ticks  which  you 

.have  brought  from  the  Indies?  1674  RAY  N.  C.  \\'ordst 
To  Teut ;  i.  e.  to  smell  in  the  North.  1796  PKGGK  Derbictsins 
(E.D.S.),  Taste,  to  smell,  in  the  North.  See  Ray.  You 
commonly  ask  a  person  to  taste  your  snuff.  1819  KFAIS 
Iiabell*  u,  I  must  taste  the  blossoms  that  unfold  In  its  ripe 
warmth  this  gracious  morning  time.  1844  KINGLAKE  fcothen 
ii.  (1878)  35  To  taste  the  cold  breath  of  the  earliest  morn. 
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TASTE. 

6.  To  try  the  flavour  or  quality  of  by  the  sense 
of  taste  ;  to  put  a  small  quantity  of  (something) 
into  the  mouth  in  order  to  ascertain  the  flavour, 
etc.  ;  spec,  to  test  the  quality  of  by  tasting,  for  trade 
purposes.     Also  absol. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13403  (Cptt.)  J>ai  fild  a  cupp  |?an  son  in 
hast,  And  gaf  it  be  architricline  to  tast.  Ibid.  16773  (Gott.) 
Pat  bitter  drinc..He  tasted  it,  bot  noght  he  dranc.  1388 
WYCLIF  Rom.  xi.  16  If  a  Htil  part  of  that  that  is  tastid  be 
hooli,  the  hool  gobet  is  hooli.  1535  COVERDALE  y^xxxiv.  3 
For  like  as  the  mouth  tasteth  [1382  WYCLIF  bi  tast  demeth] 
the  meates,  so  the  eare  proueth  S;  discerneth  the  wordes.  1552 
HULOET,  Taste  afore  or  fyrste,  prolibo.  1604  in  Eng.  Gilds 
(1870)  435  The  ale  teaster  to  least  the  ale  before  they  sell  it. 
1769  COOK  Voy.  round  World  \.  iii.  (1773)  44  Haying  tasted 
the  liquor,  they  returned  it,  with  strong  expressions  of  dis 
gust.  1837  WHITTOCK,  etc./?*.  Trades  (1842)  441  Thissystem 
of  tasting  constitutes  the  acme  of  the  great  Teaman's  trade. 

b.  intr.  with  of:  see  1  2  a. 

c.  spec,  (trans.}  To  test  or  certify  the  whole- 
someness  of  (food  provided)  by  tasting  it  ;    also 
absol.  to  act  as  taster  to  a  person.     Also_/£V 

1595  SHAKS.  John  v,  vi.  28  How  did  he  take  it  [poison]? 
Who  did  taste  to  him?  1600  J.PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  Introd. 

12  He  [the  emperor]  is  tasted  vnto,  not  before,  but  after  he 
,iath  eaten  and  drunke.  1678  DRYDEN  AllforLwe  \.  i.  15 
Thou  and  I,  Like  Time  and  Death,  marching  before  our 
Troops,  May  taste  fate  to  e'm  ;  Mowe  e'ra  out  a  passage.  1682 
SOUTHERNS  Loyal  Brother  i.  i,  True,  I  make  bold  To  taste 
their  letters  to  *em,  as  they  pass  Through  my  Employment. 

d.  Jig.  To  make  trial  of  as  by  the  sense  of  taste  ; 
to  try  the  quality  of.     Also  with  obj.  cl.}  and  absol. 
or  intr.     Cf.  sense  2. 

1382  WYCLIF  Fs.  xxxiii.  9  [xxxiv.  8]  Tastith,  and  seeth,  for 
sweete  is  the  Lord.  1390  COWER  Conf.  II.  395  Mi  fader, 
nay  ;  bot  I  have  tasted  fn  many  a  place  as  I  have  go,  And 
yit  love  I  nevere  on  of  tho.  1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Musicke 
Annot.,  Who  hath  tasted  the  firste  elements  of  musicke. 
1601  Ii.  JONSON  Poetaster  v.  iii,  Then  come  home,  And  taste 
a  piece  of  Terence.  1819  KEATS  Isabella  xlix,  O  turn  thee 
to  the  very  tale,  And  taste  the  music  of  that  vision  pale. 
1896  MRS.  CAKFVN  Quaker  Grandmother  294  She  waited 
breathlessly  to  taste  the  quality  of  her  mercy. 

7.  To  have  or  take  a  taste  of  (food  or  drink)  ; 
to  take  only  as  much  as  is  sufficient  to  try  or  per 
ceive  the  taste  of,  to  eat  or   drink  a  little;   but 
often   by  meiosis,   simply  for   '  eat  *  or  *  drink  '. 
Negatively,  not  to  taste  —  not  even  to  taste,  not  to 
eat  or  drink  at  all.     Alsoyfg".  to  get  a  *  taste  '  of. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  12559  (Cott.)  Nofc>er  durst  bai  drinc  ne 
ete,  Ne  brtk  bair  brede,  ne  tast  balr  mes  Til  he  war  cummen 
til  |>air  des.  1382  WYCLIF  Luke  xiv.  24,  I  seie  to  3011,  for 
noone  of  tho  men  that  ben  clepid,  schal  taaste  my  souper. 
1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.  T.S.)  1.69  Of 
mony  things  we  sal  taist  a  few  as  we  may.  1624  QUARLES 
Job  xi.  Medit.  35  Wisdom  digests,  what  knowledge  did  but 
tast.  1653  WALTON  Angler  i.  2,  I  often,  .taste  a  cup  of  Ale 
there.  1700  ASTRY  tr.  Saavedra-Faxardo  I.  31  It  will  suffice 
therefore  for  a  Prince  to  tast  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  1754 
GRAY  Pleasure  60  She  eyes  the  clear  crystalline  well  (of 
Pleasure),  And  tastes  it  as  it  goes.  1853  KINGSLEY  Hypatia 
x,  He  had  tasted  no  food  since  noon  the  day  before. 

b.  absol.  or  intr.  ellipt.  for  '  taste  wine  or  alco 
holic  drink'  ;  to  take  a  little  drink.  Se. 

1823  GALT  R.  Gilhaize  v.  (E.D.D.\  He  pressed  my  grand 
father  to  taste.  1901  S.  MACNAUGHTON  Fortune  of  Chr. 
M*Nab  ii,  '  Thank  you  ',  said  Christina,  '  I  do  not  taste  '. 
Mod.  Sc.  Will  you  not  taste?  Do  you  never  taste? 

8.  To  like  the  taste  of  (usually^.)  ;  to  relish, 
approve  of,  enjoy,  like,  take  pleasure  in  ;  in  earlier 
use   sometimes  in   neutral  sense  :    to  appreciate. 
Now  arch,  or  dial. 

1605  EARL  OF  SALISBURY  in  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.)  81  This  [proposal]  was  at  first  but  little  tasted 
by  them,  a  1617  BAYNE  On  Eph.  i.  (1634)  244  Many.. 
taste  their  pottage,  like  Esau,  better  than  their  birth 
right,  1624  BEDELL  Lett.  iv.  81  A  more  sensible  proofe 
how  the  Pope  tastes  these  Titles.  1751  CHATHAM  Lett. 
Nephew  ii.  6,  I  hope  you  love  and  taste  those  authors 
[Homer  and  Vergil]  particularly.  1768  EARL  HARDWICKE 
Let.  17  May,  The  king  seemed  to  taste  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
and  commended  his  parts.  1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  2  Apr. 
an.  1775,  If  I  wondered  at  Johnson  not  tasting  the  works  of 
Mason  and  Gray,  still  more  have  I  wondered  at  their  not 
tasting  his  works.  1805  MRS.  R.  TRENCH  in  Rent.  (1862)  170 
Mad.  de  Sevigne,  whom  for  the  first  time  I  really  taste  and 
admire.  1879  GEO.  ELIOT  Theo.Such\.  10  The  work..  I  am 
told  is  much  tasted  in  a  Cherokee  translation.  1896  *  IAN 
M  ACLARES  '  Kate  Carnegie  33  The  story  was  much  tasted 
by  our  guard's  admirers. 

9.  intr*  Of  a  substance  :    To  have  a  taste  of  a 
specified  or  implied  kind  ;    to  produce  a  certain 
taste  in  the  mouth  ;  to  have  a  taste  or  flavour  of. 

1552  HULOET,  Tastynge  or  castynge  an  yll  taste  or  sauoure, 
I'iros-us.  1615  G.  SANUYS  Trav.  66  Blacke  as  soote  and 
tasting  not  much  unlike  it.  1653  WALTON  Angler  iii.  73 
It  looks  well,  and  tastes  well.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  in. 
§  n  This  new  Wine,  put  into  old  Vessels,  did  in  after-Ages 
taste  of  the  Caske.  1681  CHETHAM  Anglers  Vade*m.  xxxix. 
§  i  (1689)  253  It  will  make  him  to  tast  very  sour.  1729 
SWIFT  Direct.  Servants.  Cook  p  26  If  your  butter  tastes  of 
brass,  it  is  your  master  s  fault.  1871  CALVERLEY  Proverb. 
Philos.  in  Verses^  Trans/,  (ed.  4)  95  Let  him  drink  deeply.  ., 
nor  grumble  if  it  tasteth  of  the  cork.  Mod.  The  milk  has 
begun  to  turn  ;  it  tastes  rather  sour. 

"•  fi&  T°  produce  a  particular  effect  upon  the 
mind  or  feelings  ;  to  partake  of  the  nature,  char 


acter,  or  quality  of\  to  savour  of. 
i5$9  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse 
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tasts  it?  Is  it  bitter?  1621  SANDERSON  Strut.  I.  179  This 
ungodly  king  Ahab;  see  how  all  that  come  of  him,  taste  of 
him.  1840  CLOUGH  Dipsychus  Poems  (1892)  109  The  place, 
the  air  Tastes  of  the  nearer  north. 

f  C.  trans.  To  savour  of.  Sc.  Obs, 

1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  x.  417  Ony  thing 
..of  him  said  that  taisted  not  111  talk,  haitred,  and  Invie. 

f  1O.  To  cause  a  pleasant  taste  in  (the  mouth) ; 
to  affect  (the  palate)  agreeably;  hence  fig.  to  please, 
suit,  be  agreeable  to.  (Orig.  intr.  with  dative  obj. ; 
in  quot.  1672  with  to.)  Obs. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (1622)  352  Bitter  griefs  tastes 
mee  best,  pain  is  my  ease,  1624  HEYWOOD  Gunaik.  vin.  383 
When  wholesome  foode  would  not  tast  their  mouths,  they 
devised  sweet  meates  to  realish  their  pallats.  1631  —  Maid 
of 'West in.  Wks.  1874  II.  209  Call  for  what  wine  best  lasts 
you.  1672  MARVELL  Reh.  Trans}.  I.  184  Nothing  less  will 
taste  to  your  palate. 

11.  To  impart  a  taste  or  flavour  to ;  to  flavour ; 
also_/f/.  Now  rare. 


a  1641  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  Sf  Mon.  vii.  (1642)  443  Esseni 
are  those  that  live  the  life  of  Monks,  eating  no  pleasant  or 
tasteable  meat  at  all,  1791  Gentl.  Mag.  Feb.  127/1  The 


taste  our  wine.  1904  J,  WELLS  J.  H.  Wilson  xxi.  293  All 
his  teachings  were  coloured  and  tasted  by  the  channel 
through  which  they  ran. 

12.  Taste  of,  a  construction  used  in  several  senses, 
sometimes  simply  =  taste,  sometimes  =  take  a  taste 
of,  eat  or  drink  a  little  of.  So  taste  on  (now  diaL\ 
t  taste  to  (obs.). 

In  some  cases,  as  in  quots.  1526  in  b  and  c,  perhaps  a 
literalism  of  translation  (not  found  in  the  Vulgate,  Wyclif, 
or  Rhemish  N.  T.) ;  but  see  OF  29  a,  and  cf.  take  a  taste  of. 

a.  To  make  trial  of  by  tasting,  to  try  the  taste 
of;   =6.     Also_/^f.  arch. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  2074  pan  pullis  him  vp  J>e  proude 
kyng  &  on  be  pepire  tast  is.  c  1491  Chast.  Goddes  Chyld.  n 
The  bee  goth  and  tasteth  of  many  fair  floures.  c  1550 
CHEKE  Matt,  xxvii.  34  When  he  had  taasted  on  it  [TINDALE 
therof],  he  wold  not  drink.  1604-63  Inscr.  on  Ch.  Bells  in 
North  Ch.  Bells  Line.  (1882),  I  sweetly  toling  men  do  call 
to  taste  on  meats  that  feeds  the  soule.  1807  SOUTH  BY 
Espriellas  Lett.  II.  196  We  tasted  of  this  bread:  it  was 
dry,  but  not  unpleasant.  1848  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Loss  $  Gain 
154,  I  taste  of  every  thing,  I  depend  on  nothing. 

b.  To  eat  or  drink  only  a  little  of;  with  nega 
tive,  not  to  eat  or  drink  at  all ;    =  7.     Alsoy?^. 

13..  K.  Alts.  5070  (Bodl.  MS.)  The  kyng.  .forbed . .  pat  non 
ne  shulde.  .Of  be  water  drynk  ne  taste,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
6427  The  tydis  not  to  taste  of  bis  triet  meite.  1526  TINDALE 
Luke  \\v.  24  None  of  those  men  which  were  bidden  shall 
tast  of  my  supper  [JJ.QV  TOV  Seiirvov'},  1591  SHAKS.  -iHen,  Vft 
11.  iii.  79,  I  craue..that  we  may  Taste  of  your  Wine.  1607 
TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  19  Asses  are  subject  to  mad 
ness  when  they  have  tasted  to  certain  herbs  growing  neer 
Potnias.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  651  Of  this  Tree  we  may 
not  taste  nor  touch.  1699  DRYDEN  Epist.  to  J.  Dry  den  61 
For  age  but  tastes  of  pleasures,  youth  devours.  1765  T. 
HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Mass.  I.  ii.  232  They  had  but  tasted  of 
the  words.,  of  the  gentlemen. 

C.  To  have  experience  or  knowledge  of;  to  feel, 
experience ;   =>  3. 

1526  TISDALE  Matt.  xvi.  28  Some  there  be  a  monge  them 
that  here  stonde,  whych  shall  nott  taste  of  deeth  [ov  JULJJ 
yevtrtayrat  Bafarov},  tyll  they  shall  [etc.].  1552  L.ATIMER 
Serin.  a,th  Sund.  Epiph.  (1584)  315  b,  He  himself  hath  tasted 
of  al  trouble,  a  1562  G.  CAVENDISH  Metr.  Vi$,t  Earl  of 
Essex  vi,  I  ame  tastyng  on  the  payn.  1599  MASSINGER, 
etc.  Old  Law  \\.  ii,  So  contentedly,  You  cannot  think  un 
less  you  tasted  on't.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  476  Hope  here 
to  taste  Of  pleasure.  174*  GRAY  Adversity  6  The  Proud 
are  taught  to  taste  of  pain.  1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  Ireland  v. 
75  Wherever  the  population  had  tasted  of  oppression, 
td.  «3b.  Obs. 

1607  TOURNEUR  Rev.  Trag.  ii.  ii,  I  do  embrace  this  season 
for  the  fittest  To  tast  of  that  yong  Lady. 
e.  See  9,  9  b. 

Tasteable,  tastable  (t^'stab'l),  a.  Also 
6  tastible.  [In  ME.  a.  OF.  tastable  having  the 
capacity  of  feeling,  f.  taster  to  feel,  touch ;  in 
mod.  Eng.  f.  TASTE  v.  +  -ABLE.] 

I.  1 1.  Capable  of  feeling  or  perceiving  by  the 
sense  of  touch.   Obs.  rare"1. 

:  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.^  Gov.  Lordsh.  98  pe  wyttys  bat  er 
yn  pe  hondes  ys  in  a  touchable  &  tastable  stryngh  [F.  Ii 
sens  qi  est  en  la  main  est  en  force  touchable  e  tastabie\  L. 
pal  fa  titta}. 

II.  2.  Capable  of  being  tasted.    Alsoyf^. 

1572  J.  JONES  Bathes  of  Bath  n.  18  The  fittest  instrument, 
the  truest  touchestone,  of  all  properties,  trying  both  louche- 
able  and  tasteable  qualities.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie 
n.  i.  (Arb.)  78  Things  that  haue  conueniencie  by  relation,  as 
the  visible  by  light..:  the  tastible  by  sauours  to  the  rate:  the 
tangible  by  his  objectes  in  this  or  that  regard.  1627-77 
FELTHAM  Resolves  11.  xliv.  245  Pleasures  are  not  truly  tast 
able,  but  in  the  solid  tracts  of  Temperance.  1755  MILLER 
in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX.  163  This  juice  has  no  other  taste- 
able  quality  but  that  of  heating  without  turning  sour.  1829 
JAS.  MILL  Hunt.  Jlfind(i86g)  I.  13  We  should  have  no  idea 
of  objects  as  seeable,  as  bearable,  as  touchable,  or  tasteable. 

f3.  Pleasant  to  the  taste ;  savoury,  '  tasty '.  Obs. 


Tasted  (tested),  ppl.  a.  and  adj.     [f.  TASTE  v. 
and  sb.^-  +-ED.l 

A.  ///.  a.  [f.  TASTE  v.]    Perceived  by  the  taste, 
etc. :  see  the  verb. 

c  1403  ?  LYDG,  Crt.  Sapience  Proeme  vii,  As  tasted  bytter. 
nesse  All  swete  thynge  maketh  be  more  precyous. 


TASTELESSLY. 

B.  adj.  [f.  TASTE  sb.] 

1.  Having  a  specified  taste  (with  adj.  or  adv.). 
1604  JAS.  I  Counterbl.  in  Ess.  Poesic,  etc.  (Arb.)  107  The 

miraculous  omnipotencie  of  our  strong  tasted  Tobacco.  1607 
TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  208  They  are  much  fatter 
and  better  tasted.  1682  WHELER  Journ.  Greece  \\.  295  The 
white . .  is  very  well  tasted.  1684  BUNYAN  Pilgr.  \\.  133  They 
were  very  good  tasted  Fruit.  1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721) 
II.  297  A  pleasant  tasted  Perry.  1725  DE  FOE  Voy.  round 
IfVrAX* (x&foj  328  The  water.. was  very  sweet,  wholesome, 
and  good  tasted.  1812  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev.  VII.  69  note, 
The  milk. .is  ill  tasted.  1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  (1849)  4°9 
Mountain  mutton.. extremely  well  tasted. 

2.  Having   taste   or  critical  discernment  (of  a 
specified  kind). 

1802  H.  C.  ANDREWS  Bot.  Rep.  I.  255  The  late  elegantly 
tasted  Mrs.  North. 

Tasteful  (lustful),  a.  Also  7-8  tastful.  [f. 
TASTE  J£.I  +  -FUL.] 

fl.  Having  the  capacity  of  tasting  or  trying. 
1647  CRASHAW  Poems,  Flaming  Heart  50  What  is't  your 
i     tasteful  spirits  do  prove  In  that  rare  lifeof  her  and  love? 

2.  Having  an  agreeable  taste;  palatable,  tooth 
some,  tasty.     Now  rare. 

1611  COTGR.,  Savoure ux,  sauorie,  tastfull,  tart,  well  smack 
ing.  1621  Br.  MOUNTAGU  Diatribx  358  Stolne  waters  are 
sweet, .  .no  Bread  so  tastefull,  as  that  of  the  Sanctuarie.  1707 
Curios,  in  Hitsb.  fy  Card.  217  The  tasteful  Cider.  1747 
Gentl.  Mag.  May  243/2  With  Temp'rance  came,  delightful 
guest !  Health,— tasteful  food,  and  balmy  rest.  1887  HISSEY 
Holiday  on  Road  177  Sheep  that  live  upon  such  a  pasturage 
should  yield  a  tasteful  dish. 

t  b.  Jig.  Mentally  pleasant  or  agreeable.  Obs. 

a  1659  OSBORN  Ess.  iii.  Wks.  (1673)  562  Since  nothing  is 
more  tasteful  to  Humanity,  than  Understanding,  a  1701 
MAUNDRELL  Let.  to  Sir  C.  Hedges  in  Journ.  Jems.  (1732) 
Pref.,  An  Affectation,  which  however  tastful  it  may  be  to 
the  Persons  who  use  it  [etc.]. 

c.  Full  of  taste;  highly-flavoured,  rare. 

1881  SALA  in  lllustr.  Lond.  News  14  May  467/3  Punch 
Is  too  strong  and  tasteful  with  turtle  soup. 

3.  Having  or  showing  good  taste,  as  a  person ; 
displaying  good  taste,  as  a  work  of  art,  etc. 

1756  Connoisseur  No.  120  p6  These  are  the  poets  who 
favour  us  with.. tasteful  compositions.  1816  SINGER  Hist. 
Cards  213  They  were  drawn  on  the  blocks  by  the  tasteful 
pencil  of  Slothard.  1849  N.  %  Q- 1*  28/2  The  tasteful  publisher 
of  the  '  Aldine  Poets  '.  1863  LYELL  Antiq.  Man  IL  10  The 
pottery,  .is  of  a  more  ornamental  and  tasteful  style. 
b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  taste ;  aesthetic. 

1851  J.  HAMILTON  Royal  Preacher*.  (1858)  134  Conceding 
.  .the  same  right  to  exert  his  tasteful  and  intellectual  facul 
ties  when  listening  to  a  sermon  as  when  perusing  a.. book. 

Hence  Ta'stefully  adv.,  in  a  tasteful  manner, 
with  good  taste ;  Ta-stefulness,  the  quality  or 
state  of  being  tasteful  (in  various  senses). 

x6iiCoTGR.,5az'C«r£«j£w£«/,sauorily,*tastfully,tastingly, 
with  a  good  stomacke.  1808  MRS.  KEMBLE  Day  after 
Wedding  3  A  Lady's  Dressing-room  tastefully  furnished. 
1900  westm.  Gaz.  22  Oct.  4/2  The  tastefully-arranged 
gardens  which  are  to  be  found  at  many  stations  on  that  rail 
way.  1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  *Tastefttlnesst  Relishableness, 
Palatableness.  1844  DICKENS Mart.Chuz.  ix,  Mr.  Pecksniff's 
delight  in  the  tastefulness  of  the  house. 

Tasteless  (t^1 -sties),  a.  Also  7-8  tastless. 
[f.  TASTE  sb.i  +  -LESS.] 

1.  Destitute   of   the   sense   of  taste ;    unable  to 
taste.     Alsoy?^.     Now  rare. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Dartas  \.  iv.  148  When  wilfully  his 
taste-less  Taste  delights  In  things  unsavory  to  sound  appe 
tites,  a  1631  DONNE  Funeral  Elegy  Poems  (1654)  219  As 
aged  men  are  glad  Being  tastlesse  grown,  to  joy  in  joyes 
they  had.  1704  GIBBER  Careless  Husb.  v.  (1705)  60  Won't 
you  think  me  tastless  to  the  Joy  you've  given  me  ?  1713 
ROWE  Jane  Shore  v.  i.  My  tasteless  Tongue  cleaves  to  the 
clammy  Roof.  1820  C.  R.  HATUBDlJA&Mcii  (1892)  III.  xxvii. 
104  Every  thing  that  could  tempt  the  tasteless  palate  of  age. 

2.  Without  taste  or  flavour;  exciting  no  sensa 
tion  of  taste ;  insipid. 

1611  FLORIO,  Insaporito,  vnsauorie,  tastelesse.  1661-79 
BOYLE  Scept.  Chem.  iv.  Wks.  1772  I.  533  He  never  was  able 
to  make  them  [chymical  oils]  tasteless.  1748  Ansoifs  Voy. 
n.  xii.  267  Very  dry  and  tasteless  food.  1831  J.  DAVIES 
Manual  Mat.  Med.  329  A  powder  of  an  orange  yellow 
colour,  inodorous,  and  tasteless. 

3.  jig.  Exciting  no  interest;    doll,  insipid,  un 
interesting. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  (1634)  143  Enterludes  and  com- 
medics  rejoyce  and  make  us  merry,  but  to  players  they  are 
tedious  and  tastelesse.  1781  COWPER  Conversat.  715  The 
song  of  Sion  is  a  tasteless  thing,  Unless  when  rising  on  a 
joyuil  wing.  1814  WORDS  w,  Excurs.  I.  612  A  while  on 
trivial  things  we  held  discourse,  To  me  soon  tasteless.  1822 
LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Distant  Corr.,lf  it  [sentiment]  have  time 
to  coo!,  it  is  the  most  tasteless  of  all  cold  meats. 

4.  Devoid  of  good  taste  ;  of  persons,  lacking  in 
discrimination,  or  in  critical  discernment  and  ap 
preciation  ;  of  things,  showing  want  of  good  taste. 

1676  ETHEREDGE  Man  of  Mode  HI.  ii,  Nature . .  puts 
sophisticate  dulness  often  on  the  tasteless  multitude  for  true 
wit  and  good-humour.  1709  SWIFT  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men 
(Camden)  342  Your  Lordship  is  universally  admired  by  this 
tastless  People.  1791  GILPIN  Forest  Scenery  n.  75  It  not 
only  shews  the  hand  of  art ;  but  of  the  most  tastless  art. 
1843  PRESCOTT  Mexico  \.  \\.  (1864)  17  As  different  from  their 
ancestors  as  are  the  modern  Egyptians  from  those  who  built, 
— I  will  not  say,  the  tasteless  pyramids.  1853  KINGSLEY 
Hypatia  vii.  The  tasteless  fashion  of  an  artificial  and  decay 
ing  civilization. 

Hence  Ta-stelessly  adv.,  in  a  tasteless  manner; 
without  taste. 

1854  Tail's  Mag.  XXI.  386  Even  that  comes  tastelessly 
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on  the  ear  of  the  player  on  the  world's  siaqe,  unless  it  is 
accompanied  with  a  bouquet.     1880  Daily  N<rws  30  Nov. 
3/1  Their  houses,  .are  solidly  if  tastelessly  furnished. 
TastelesSneSS^tr  ''stlesnt'Sj.  [f.  prec.  +  -NESS.] 

1.  Lack  of  the  sense  of  taste  ;  Jig.  lack  of  relish 
or  appreciation.     Now  rare. 

1626  DONNE  Sertn.  iv.  (1640)  38  Our  palate  dt-adjn  a  taslles- 
nesse.  1713  BERKELEY  Guard.  No.  49  f  9  A  secret  indignation 
at  the  tastelessness  of  mortal  men,  who,  in  their  race  through 
life,  overlook  the  real  enjoyments  of  it.  a  1774  TUCKKR  Lt. 
Nat.  (1834)  II.  404  Such  austerities  and  labours  of  devotion, 
such  a  tastelessness  of  all  innocent  enjoyments. 

2.  Absence  of  taste  or  flavour;  insipidity.  Alsoy?^, 
1600  SURFLET  Countrie  Farme  in.  Ixi.  567  Their  sharpnes, 

sowrenes,  tartnes,  harshnes,  eagernes,  sweetenes,  and  last- 
lesnes.  1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Therap.  (1879)  468  On  account 
of  its  tastelessness,  this  preparation,  .is  sometimes  employed 
as  a  purgative  for  children. 

3.  Absence  or  want  of  aesthetic  discernment. 
1778  MALOXE  Note  OH  Tit.  A.  in  Shaks.'s  Wks.  VIII.  561 

One  of  their  own  fraternity,  (who  cannot  well  be  suspected 
of  asinine  tastelessness  or  Gothic  prepossessions).  18*5 
Blackw.  Mag.  XVIII.  240  Others  assign  it  to  the  noncha 
lance  and  tastele^snes*  of  managers.  1855  DORAN  Hanov. 
ueens  II.  L  30  Garrick,  considering  he  was  a  man  of  taste, 
isplayed  great  tastelessness  on  this  occasion. 

tTa'Sten,  v.  06s.  rare"1,  [f.  TASTE  sW  + 
-EN  5.]  trans.  To  produce  a  sensation  of  taste  in. 

1579  LODGE  Def.  Poetry  15  The  receipt  is  bitter,  therfore 
I  would  wysh  you  first  to  tasien  your  mouth  with  the  Sugar 
of  perse  uerance. 

Taster1  (t^'stw).  Forms:  4-6  tastour,  5 
-ar,  taaatowre,  6-  taster,  [a.  AF.  tastour  *OF. 
tasteur^  f.  OF.  taster-,  see  TASTE  v.  Later  treated 
as  agent-n.  of  the  Eng.  vb.  :  see  -ER1.] 

1.  One  who  tastes,  or  tries  the  quality  of  a  thing 
by  tasting;  spec,  one  whose   office,   business,  or 
employment  is  to  test  the  quality  of  victuals  sold 
to  the  public,  as  ale,  wine,  tea,  etc.  by  taste  ;  hence 
in  comb.  ALE-TASTER,  TEA-TASTER,  q.  v.    Also^. 
In  quot.  1596,  the  mouth. 

£1440  Prontp.  Parv.  487/1  Taastowre,  gustator,  ainbro. 
c*4S<>  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  62  Two  ale  tastars,  y« 
qwhyche  two  tastars.  .schall  taste  the  ale  of  all  common 
brewers  every  weke.  1516  Filgr.  Per/.  (\V.  de  W.  1531) 
274  b,  To  be  vynteners,  discerners,  and  tasters  of  the  same. 
1596  HARINC.TON  Metam.  Ajax  (1814)  36  Riding  on  a  great 
sow  and  holding  before  her  taster  a  dirty  pudding.  1633  G. 
HERBERT  Temple^  Odour  i,  As  Amber-greese  leaves  a  rich 
sent  Unto  the  taster.  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  I.  79 
Judicious  tasters  dilute  hot  liquors.  1854  LOWKLL  Jrnl.  in 
Italy  Pr.  Wks.  1890  I.  115,  I  reckon  myself  a  good  taster  of 
dialects.  1866  CARLYLE  Remin.^  E.  Irving  (1881)  314,  I.. 
demanded  back  my  poor  MS.  from  Murray,  received  with  it 
some  apologetic  palaver  (enclosing  an  opinion  from  his 
taster..),  and  much  hope  (etc.).  1905  Sat.  J\cv.  17  June 
816/1  On  the  whole  the  first  literary  'taster1  of  the  MS. 
was,  we  think,  justified  in  rejecting  Coryat. 

b.  transf.  A  device  which  tests  as  by  tasting. 

1837  WHEWELL  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  (1857)  III.  24  Which 
thus  acted  as  a  sort  of  electric  taster. 

2.  A  domestic  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  taste 
food  and  drink  about  to  be  served  to  his  master,  in 
order  to  ascertain  their  quality,  or  to  detect  poison. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  197  A  monk..  made  a 
drink  of  venym,  .  .  and  drank  to  J?e  kyng  as  it  were  his 
taslour.  1580  HOLLVBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong  s.  v.  Eschan- 
t0H,  A  taster  of  meates  to  kinges  or  other.  i6oa  T.  FITZ- 
HKRBERT  Aflol.  31  The  Emperour  Claudius,  poysoned  by  his 
taster.  i66»  HIBBERT  Body  Div.  i.  ao6  Princes  have  their 
tasters  before  they  eat,  lest  there  should  be  poison  in  the 
dish.  1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Convenat.  L  13  What,  Miss,  Will  you 
be  my  Taster  [of  a  dish  of  tea]?  1895  Westm.  Gaz.  30  Oct. 
3/2  Not  a  morsel  or  a  drop  ever  passes  the  Sultan's  lips,  they 
say,  until  he  has  tried  it  first  on  a  taster,  fig.  1640  REYNOLDS 
Passions  xvii.  179  Knowledge  is  Appetites  Taster. 

3.  An  implement  by  which  a  small  portion  of 
anything  is  taken  for  tasting. 

a.  A  small  shallow  cup  of  silver,  often  with  an 
embossed  or  corrugated  bottom  which  reflects  the 
light  through  the  liquor,  for  tasting  wines. 

14*0  E  .  E.  Wills  (1882)  46  A  tastour  of  seluer  with  myn 
owne  merke  ymade  in  fc>e  bottom.  1530  PALSGR.  279/2  Tastour 
a  lytell  cuppe  to  tast  wyne,  tasse  a  gouster  It  nin.  1681 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1665/4  One  Silver  Brandy  Taster,  marked 
with  R.  H.  A.  1704  Ibid.  No.  4055/4  Two  long  footed 
Silver  Cups,  one  Taster.  1858  [see  b]. 

b.  An  instrument  by  which  a  small  portion  is 
taken  from  the  interior  of  a  cheese  ;  a  skewer  for 
testing  the  condition  of  hams. 

1784  TWAMLEV  Dairying  79,  I  told  her  Cheese  of  that 
countenance  always  was  sweet.  I  put  my  taster  into  one 
and  gave  it  her  to  taste.  iSis  [see  cheese-taster  ',  CHEESE 
sl>.1  y\.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Taster,..  a  scoop  for 
tasting  cheese  ;  a  skewer  for  trying  hams;  a  dram  cup. 

4.  A  small  portion  of  food,  etc.,  or  of  anything, 
for  a  sample  ;  a  taste. 

l8a6  SVD.  SMITH  Granby  Wks.  1867  II.  90  It  shall  be  the 
taster  of  the  cheese,  and  we  are  convinced  it  will  sell  the 
whole  article.  1891  Daily  Ncivs  28  July  7/2  He  went  to 
the  defendant's  (an  ice-cream  vendor]  stall  in  London-wall 
and  asked  him  for  a  'taster'.  1899  ll'estm.  Gaz.  20  May 
2/1  The  'taster',  a  free  gift  bestowed  of  yore  in  order  to 
retain  the.,  goodwill  of  regular  but  temporarily  impecunious 
customers. 

II  Taster-  (tontttl  ZooL  CG-  tasfer  feeler' 
antenna,  f.  fasten  to  feel,  touch.]  In  certain  Hy- 
drozoa,  A  modified  zooid  situated  on  the  polyp- 
stem,  and  somewhat  resembling  the  polypites,  but 
having  no  mouth  ;  a  hydrocyst  or  feeler. 
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1884  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  100  Alternating  with  the  polyp- 
ites  at  intervals  along  the  polypstein  are  found  very  curious 
bodies  called  tasters,  which  have  a  close  likeness  to  the 
flask-shaped  zouids.  (1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim. 
Li/e-noSiphonopkora..  .The  various  parts..(i)  The  polypi  te 
or  gastrozooid..  .(2)  Hydrocysts  or  feelers  (=  Taster  of  Ger 
man  writers)..  .These  structures  are  polypltes  in  which  the 
distal  or  oral  extremity  is  imperforate  and  usually  armed 
with  cnidoblasts.  The  pedicle  is  absent  or  short.] 

f  Ta'stesome,  a.  Obs.  rare.     [f.  TASTE  sb.i  + 

-SOME.]    Pleasant  to  the  taste  ;  '  tasty ',  toothsome. 

1598  FLORID,  Gusteuole,  smacking,  tastesome,  tasting  well. 

Tastily  (t^-stili),  adv.    [f.  TASTY  a.  +  -LY  a.] 

In  a  tasty  manner ;  tastefully. 

1799  R.  WARNER  Walk  (1800)  80  The  slope  ..  is  tastily 
managed  and  appropriately  ornamented.  1809  PINKNEY 
Trav.  France  24  The  fruits  were  in  plates  very  tastily 
painted  in  landscape.  1845  M.  J.  HIGGINS  Ess.  (1875)  216 
Tastily  but  inexpensively  dressed. 

TastinesS  (t^'stint-s).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tasty. 

1882  HOWELLS  in  Longtn.  Mag.  I.  44  Lexington  lias 
escaped  the  ravages  alike  of '  tastintss  '  and  of  enterprise. 
1902  MARY  E.  MANN  Fields  DuldiUh  iii.  39  He  ain't  to 
comparison  in  tastiness  to  th'  gage. 

Tasting  (t^i-stirj),  vbl.  sb.    [-nrol.1 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  TASTE,     a.  In  a  general 
sense,  trying,  testing ;  fesp.,  in  early  use,  touching, 
feeling;  also  the  sense  of  touch  (obs.']. 

13..  K.  Alis.  4031  (tiodl.  MS.)  It  is  ywrite  |>at  euery  ^inp 
Hym  self  shewed  in  be  tasty ng.  ^1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  \\. 
(Thomas)  407  Wittis  four,,  .sycht,  herynge,  gustyne,  las- 
tyne.  c  1430  Pilgr.  'Lyf  Manhode  \.  cxxi.  (1869)  63  Alle  tast- 
inges  generalliche  is  vnderstonde  bi  the  hondes.  1711, 
1850  [see  TASTE  v.  2  b]. 

b.  Now,  the  action  of  TASTE  v.  II ;  t  also  for 
merly,  the  faculty  or  sense,  and  the  quality  of  a 
substance  so  apprehended  :  —TASTE  $b\  4,  5  (obs.~}. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  33,  I  take  of  love  my  fiedinge 
Withoute  tastinge  or  fielinge.  1426  A  r  DELAY  Poems  7  Thi 
heryng,  thi  seyng,  as  I  the  schewe,  Thi  sj*3t,  thi  smellyne, 
here  be  iij.Thi  touchyng,  thi  tastyng,  here  v.  ther  be.  r  1460 
J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  1199  Credence  is  vsed,  and  tast- 
ynge,  for  drede  of  poysenynge.  1530  PALSCR.  279/2  Tast 
yng  with  the  mouthe,  gavster.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist. 
(1776)  II.  183  The  sense  mo-^t  nearly  allied  to  smelling  is 
that  of  tasting.  1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.^  Exper.  Wks.  (Uohn) 
I.  178  Intellectual  tasting  of  life  will  not  supersede  muscu 
lar  activity.  1898  '  IAN  MACLARRN'  in  Woman  at t  Home 
Oct.  56/1  If  Thomas  takes  to  tasting  [i.  e.  tippling,  drinking] 
. .  it's  all  over  with  him. 

2.  quasi-ft?;/fr.  A  small  portion  taken  to  try  the 
taste;  a  taste  (esp.  of  spirituous  liquor).    Also  _/?£•. 

1516  Pilgr.  Per/.  (1531)  40  For  they  be  but  tastynge-i, 
shadowes,  or  tokens  of  the  gloryous  fruytes  to  come.  1830 
CUNNINGHAM  Brit.  Paint.  II.  69  He  gave  them  a  tasting  of 
his  spirit  in  two  or  three  sarcastic  sentences.  1893  J. 
SKINNKR  Atttobiog.  Metaphysician  vii.  48  He  got  a  glass 
from  Mr.  Reed  and  another  tasting  from  another  neighbour. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  tasting  power ;  tasting- 
bone,  a  bone  put  into  the  broth  to  give  it  a  taste 
or    flavour ;    tasting-knife,    a   cheese-taster  (see 
TASTER   3  b) ;    tasting -order,  an   order  to  visit 
stores  of  wine,  etc.,  and  to  taste  or  sample  them. 

1850  MRS.  CARLYLE  Let.  to  Carlyle  8  Sept.,  It  [Kingsley's 
Alton  Locke}  seems  to  me  ..  a  mere  ..  broth  of  Morning- 
chronicle-i$mt  in  which  you  play  the  part  of  the  *tasting. 
bone  of  Poverty  Row.  1757  H.  WALPOLE  tr.  Hentzner's 
Trav.  52  At  last  came  an  unmarried  Lady .  .and  along  with 
her  a  married  one,  bearing  a  *tasting-knife.  1859  SALA 
Gas-light  ff  D.  xiv,  Quite  gone  in  liquor  and  overcome 
with  the  *  tasting -orders  of  years. 


ccxv,  Therefore  the  Soule  doth  vse  the  "tasting  power. 

Ta'sting,  ppl.  a.     [-INO  2.]     That  tastes. 
1 598 [implied m  next].  1907 Contemp.Rev. Oct. Lit.  Suppl. 
2  The  tasting  sense  is  soon  ruined. 

Ta'stiiigly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a  tast 
ing  manner. 

1598  FLORIO,  Saforitamentet  sauourly,  smacklngly,  last 
ingly,  hungerly.  1894  BARING-GOULD  Kitty  Alone  II.  150 
The  fire,  .sendingthetipsof  its  flames  lastingly  towards  him. 

t  Ta-stive,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  TASTE  sbl-  or  v. : 
see  -IVE.]  Having  the  quality  of  taste ;  sapid. 

1644  DIGBY  Nat.  Bodies  xxvii.  §  6.  246  The  same  thinges 
that  yield  also  tastiue  particles. 

Tastle,  obs.  form  of  TASSEL. 
Tasty  (ttf'-sti),  a.     Now  colloq.  and  dial.     [i. 
TASTE  sd.*  +  -Y.] 

1.  Pleasing  to  the  taste  ;  appetizing,  savoury. 
1617  HIERON  Wks.  II.  203  Sowre  herbs,  with  which  that 

tastie  meat,  the  paschal!  lam  be.,  was  to  be  eaten.  1795  in 
Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  IV.  220  A  tasty  bird,  that  pheasant. 
1849  CURZON  Visits  Monast.  144  A  famous  pie,  or  pilau, 
with  rice  and  a  tasty  sauce,  a  186*  BUCKLE  Misc.  Wks. 
(1872)  I.  381  The  arts  of  compounding  a  pleasant  pudding 
or  combining  a  tasty  pie. 

b.  fig.  1'leasant,  agreeable,  attractive. 
1796  MRS.  M.  ROBINSON  Angelina  III.  179  'Here  you 
are,  my  tasty  ones!'  exclaimed  Sir  Edward.     'Why,  you 
played  us  a  trick  '.     iSai  CLARK  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  201  Pausing 
o'er  each  tasty  flower. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  displaying  good  taste  ; 
tasteful,  elegant.     Now  rare. 

i76»  GOLDSM.  Cit.  World  Ixxvii,  [The  silk]  is  at  once 
rich,  tasty,  and  quite  the  thine.  1784  Ne*tv  Spectator  No. 
16.  5  (Ranelngh]  This  region  of  taste  was  visited  on  tnday 
evening,  by  a  great  number  of  tastypeople  indeed.  1813 
J.  C.  HOBHOUSE  Journey  (ed.  2)  501  The  head-dress  of  the 
younger  girls  is  tasty;  their  hair  falls  down  their  backs  in 
profusion.  iSai  COLERIDGE  in  Blacktv.  Mag.  X.  354,  I 
wish  I  could  find  a  more  familiar  word  than  aesthetic. . .  To 
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be  sure,  there  is  tasty  ;  but  that  has  been  long  ago  emascu 
lated  for  all  unworthy  uses  by  milliners,  tailors,  and.  .dan. 
dies.  i86a  THACKERAY /)A//z/>xxiv,  My.,  waistcoat,  .is  a  much 
more  tasty  thing  than  these  gaudy  ready-made  articles. 

3.   Comb.,  as  tasty-looking. 

1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  x.  (1880)  375  This  is  a  very 
tasty-looking  fly.  1888  F.  COWFER  Capt.  of  Wight  (1889) 
50  Some  tasty-looking  rolls,  fresh  butter,  and  cheese. 

Tasul,  tasyl,  -yll,  -ylle,  obs.  ff.  TEASEL. 

Tat  .Ixt),  sb.1  slang.  Also  tatt.  [Origin  un 
ascertained.]  //.  Tats  :  Dice ;  esp.  false  or  loaded 
dice.  b.  Comb,  as  tat-box,  a  dice-box  ;tat-monger, 
a  sharper  who  uses  false  dice.  See  also  TATSMAN. 

1688  SHADWELL  Syr.  Alsatia  i,  //...Pox  o'  the  Tatts  for 
me  !  I  believe  they  put  the  Doctor  upon  me.  1>.  Tatts 
and  Doctor !  what's  that  ?  S.  The  tools  of  Sharpeis, 
false  dice.  lbid.t  He  was  but  a  Sharper,  a  lat-iiionger. 
a  1700  }',.  E.  Diet.  Cunt.  Crew,  Tatts,  false  Dice.  31809 
J.  PALMER  Like  Master  (1811)  I.  xv.  215  He  ransacks  every 
house  in  St.  James's  parish,  where  the  tats  are  at  work,  to 
punish  those  for  what  he,  himself,  practised.  iSia  J.  H. 
VAI  x  Flash  Diet..  Tatt-box,  a  dice-box.  1887  HENLEY 
nilons  Straight  Tip  ii,  Rattle  the  tats,  or  mark  the  spot. 

Tat  (tat\  J/'.2  East  hid.  Also  taut.  [Hindi  (at 
a  strip  of  very  thick  hemp-canvas,  about  10  inches 
wide,  of  which  several  are  sewn  together  to  make 
a  mat  or  screen.]  Coarse  canvas  made  from  various 
fibres,  esp.  jute,  and  used  as  sacking. 

1820  Trans.  Lit.  Sac.  Bombay  III.  244  (Y.)  Made  into 
coarse  cloth  taut,  by  the  1  irinjaries  an  J  people  who  use  pack 
bullocks,  for  making  bay;s  (gonies)  for  holding  grain,  &c. 
1858  SI.MMONUS  Diet.  Trade,  Tat,  a  name  in  India  for 
cloth  made  from  the  fibre  of  the  Corchorus  olitorius.  Hence 
1864  in  WEUSTLH  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Tat,  tatt,  sb.3  Anglo- fnd.   Short  for  TATTY  sb. 

1812  MAKIA  GKAHAM  Jrnl.  Rrsid.  India  125  (Y.)  During 
the  hot  winds  tats  (a  kind  of  mat),  made  of  the  root  of  the 
koosa  grass,.,  are  placed  against  the  doors  and  windows. 
1837  Lett.fr.  Madras  (I&M)  77,  I  have  a  tatt,  or  thick  mat, 
at  my  window,  which  excludes  the  sun,  and  men  sit  outside 
pouring  water  on  it  all  day,  so  that  the  wind.. blows  always 
cooled  through  the  water. 

Tat,  tatt,  J*.4  Anglo-InJ.  Short  for  TATTOO 
sl'.\  a  native  pony  of  India. 

1:1840  in  Parker  Boh  Ponjis  (1851)  II.  215  \Vith  its 
bright  brass  patent  axles,  and  its  liule  hog  maned  tatts. 
1845  STOCQUELEK  Handbk.  Brit.  fnaia(iB^  109  The  pony 
tf:nniHarly  called  tat — corruption  of  the  native  name  for  the 
small  animal,  tattoo).  1891  Black-.i:  Mag.  May  684  Cantering 
his  tat  up  to  the  door. 

Tat,  sb.5  slang.  [Origin  uncertain :  cf.  OE. 
txttec  a  rag,  and  TATTY  a.]  A  rag. 

1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  I.  424/2  I'll  tell  you  about 
the  tat  (rag)  gatherers;  buying  rags  they  call  it. 

Tat,  sbS>  Sf.  Also  (erron.)  taut,  tawt.  [Origin 
obscure  :  cf.  TATTY  a.]  (See  quot.) 

1887  JAMIESON  Suppl.,  Tat,  taut,  tawt,  a  tangle,  matted 
tuft  or  lock  of  wool  or  hair. 

Tat,  si>.T,  in  phr.  til  for  tat :  see  TIT. 

Tat,  z'.1  [Origin  uncertain  :  ?  echoic ;  cf.  tap, 
pat.~\  trans,  a.  To  touch  lightly,  pat,  tap.  dial. 
fb.  A  euphemism  for  To  flog.  Obs.  slang. 

1607  DEKKER  &  WKBSTER  Nortlnu.  Ho  n.  i,  Come  tit  me, 
come  tat  me,  come  throw  a  kiss  at  me.  1812  J.  H.  VAUX 
I  Flash  Diet.,  Tat,  to  flog,  or  scourge.  1847-78  HALLIWELI., 
Tat. ..(3)  To  touch  gently.  Hants. 

Tat,  Z".2  Also  tatt.  [Origin  unknown  :  cf. 
TATTING.]  a.  intr.  To  <jo  tatting,  b.  trans. 
To  make  by  tatting. 

[1842  :  se«  TATTING.]  1882  MRS.  ALEXANDER  in  Belgravia 
July  104  Winnie  produced  her  tatting,  and  applied  nerself 
to  it. ..At  the  mention  of  hjs  mother  Laura  involuntarily 
clasped  her  hands,  and  Winnie  ceased  to  tatt.  X9O5MRS.H. 
GLYN  Viciss.  Erangeline  1 23  They  knitted  ties  and  crocheted 
comforters,  and  one  even  tatted. 

Tat,  ^.;i  slang,  [f.  TATii.5]  intr.  To  gather  rags. 

1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  I.  417/1  He  goes  tatting  and 
billy-hunting  in  the  country  (gathering  rags  and  buying  old 
metal).  1910  Nottingham  Guardian  2  J  une,  The  prisoner 
..told  the  police  that  he  came  in  possession  of  the  lead 
when  he  went  round  'tatting*. 

Tat,  f.4  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [Goes  with  TAT 
ji.o]  trans,  and  intr.  To  tangle,  or  make  tangled 
or  matted :  see  TAUT  v. 

1829  BROCKETT  N.  C,  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Tat,  to  mat,  to 
entangle.  1887  in  JAMIESON  Suffl.  1894  Northumb.  Gloss., 
Tat,  to  mat  together. 

Ta-ta  (ta  ta-),  int.  A  nursery  expression  for 
'  Good-bye' ;  also  used  playfully  by  adults. 

1837  DICKENS  Ptckw.  xxvii,  'Tar,  lar,  Sammy',  replied 
his  father.  1878  F.  C.  BURNAKD  Strafmort  i.  15  Ta-ta, 
little  one  tres  chtr\  Bye-bye.  1891  M  -s.  WALFORD  Mis- 
chief  of  Monica  III.  171  'Ta-t»';  and  the  speaker  slipped 
behind  backs  and  vanished. 

Tataow,  obs.  f.  TATTOO  v.2  Tatar  :  see  TAR 
TAR*.  Tatarwagge:  see  TATTKH^.I  3.  Tatch, 
tatohe :  see  TACHE.  Tatchy,  dial.  f.  TKTCHT. 

Tate  (t«t,  ti»t),  sb.1  Sf.  and  north,  dial.  Forms : 
7-9  tait,  8  teat,  tet,  tett,  6-  tate.  [Origin  ob 
scure;  prob.  Norse:  cf.  Icel.  tseta  to  tear  to  shreds, 
to  tease,  teta  a  shred ;  also,  fluff  of  wool,  etc.,  a 
particle  of  anything.] 

1.  A  small  tuft  or  lock  of  hair,  wool,  or  other 
fibrous  material,  consisting  of  only  a  few  fibres ;  a 
small  handful  of  grass,  hay,  or  corn. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEntii  vi.  v.  n  Apon  his  chin  fcill  cannot 
haris  gray,  Lyirt  feltat  tatis.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  39/14 
A  Tate,  fiora.  1618  Trial  Mttrf.  ilarclaf,  etc.  in  Scotl 


TATE. 

DemonoL  ix.  (1831)  318  He  was  found  ..  strangled  and 
hanged  [in  his  cell],  .wilh  a  tait  of  hemp,  or  a  string  sup 
posed  to  have  been  his  garter,  a  1774  FERGUSSON  Iron 
Kirk  Bell  Poems  (1845)  43  Auld  Reekie's  childer  now  Maun 
staup  their  lugs  wi*  teats  o'  wool  Thy  sound  to  bang.  iy8a 
BURNS  Death  ofMailie  34  Wi1  teats  o1  hay  an'  ripps  o'  corn. 
18x8  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxii,  There's  a  chield  can  spin  a 
muckle  pirn  out  of  a  wee  tail  of  tow  !  1856  R.  SIMPSON 
Covenanters  of  South  332  The  wool  .  .  was  to  be  found  here 
and  there  in  handfuls,  or  in  tales,  as  they  are  called,  lying 
on  the  heath.  [In  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  Nonhumb.,  to  N.  Lane. 
and  Yorks.] 

2.  gen.  A  small  piece;  a  pnrticle  or  morsel  (of 
anything);  in  quot.  1722  advb.  ~  (  a  bit*,  a  little. 

With  fate  of  meal,  etc.,  cf.  the  common  Sc.  a  hair  of  meal, 
of  salt,  etc.  in  same  sense. 

1722  RAMSAY  Three  Bonnets  i.  143  Observing  Jouk  a  wee 
tate  tipsy.  1803  G.  M'lNnoR  Poems,  Million  of  Potatoes, 
But  to  disperse  them  a'  in  tails,  Through  different  hands, 
at  different  rates,  .  .  I  ne'er  could  wi'  be  troubled.  1891  H. 
HALIBURTOX  Ochil  Idylls  68  O'  winter  snaw  there's  but  a  tate 
remainin'.  Mod.  Sc.  No  a  tate  o*  meit  was  left. 

t  Tate,tath,^.'2  Obs.  Also7tathe.  [In  Irish 
taite  ;  but  held  to  be  a  borrowed  word  :  cf.  Joyce 
Ir.  Names  of  Places  \.  246.  Some  think  it  derived 
from  prec.]  A  measure  of  land  formerly  used  in 
Ireland,  equal  to  60  Irish  acres. 

1607  DAVIES  Lett,  Earl  Salisb.  \.  Tracts  (1787)  229  Every 
ballybetagh  .  .  containetli  sixteen  taths  ;  every  tath  con- 
taineth  three-score  English  acres  or  thereabouts,  a  1660 
Contemp.  Hist.  Irel.  (Ir.  Archa^ol.  Soc.)  I.  339  Every  bally- 
boe,  quarter,  pole,  or  tathe  of  land.  Ibid.  349  Twoe  tales 
of  the  three  tales  of  Hallagh.  1842  S.  C.  HALL  Ireland  \\, 
354  The  lesser  divisions  were  known  by  the  various  appel- 
lations  of  quarters,  half  quarters,  ball  yboes,gneeves,tates,&c. 
1861  REKVES  in  Proc.  Roy,  Ir.  Acad,  VII.  484. 

fTate,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  rare—*.  V  variant  of  TMTfl. 
in  sense  *  wanton,  brisk,  untamed  '. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  iv.  (Jacobus)  328  For  scho  had 
bulis  wilde  and  tate,  }?at  scho  nocht  trewit  mycht  ^okkit  be 
In  carte,  na  wane,  be  ony  degre. 

Tate,  obs.  form  of  TEAT.  Tater,  dial,  and 
vulgar  corruption  of  POTATO  ;  obs.  form  of  TATTEH. 

Tath  (tab),  tathe  (t^K),  sb.  Sc.  and  dial. 
Also  5  tatht,  9  taith,  teath.  [a.  ON.  fad  dung, 
manure,  whence  faSa  fern,  the  manured  home-field, 
hay  from  this  field,  tetya  to  dung,  manure.  In 
Norw.  and  S\v.  dial,  tad  dung.] 

1.  The  dung  of  cattle,  sheep,  etc.  left  for  manure 
on  land  on  which  they  have  been  pastured. 

1491  Act.  Dom.  Cone.  (1839)  289^2  pe  saidis  persoms 
sail  content  &  pay..  for  be  wanting  of  be  tatht  &  ful^e  of 
be  said  nolt  &  scheip.  \y&Acct.  v\  Paston  Lett.  VIII.  (B.M.), 
Itm.  for  the  tathe  of  ccvj  Shepe  at  IJeekham,  due  att  Mydde- 
somer  ..  Ixvj  s.  vj  d.  1611  SPEED  Thcat.  Gt.  Brit,  xviit. 
(1614)  35/1  These  heaths  by  the  compasture  of  the  sheepe 
(which  we  call  Tathe)  are  made  so  rich  [etc.].  1854  JrnL 
R.  Agric.  Soc.  XV.  i.  100  To  mix  ihe  teath  with  the  soil. 
1867  Ibid.  III.  11.  534  [Geese]  eat  far  cleaner  than  sheep,  and, 
in  fact,  leave  nothing  but  their  '  taith  ',  which  answers 
admirably  as  a  preparation  for  the  next  wheat-crop, 
b.  (See  quot.  1701.) 

11x641  SPELMAN  Iccnia  m  Posth.  Wks.  (1698)  162  Stereo- 
rationem  Tath.  .appellant.  1701  Co'velCs  Interpr.^  Tat/i, 
in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  the  Lord  of  each  Mannor  had  the 
Privilege  of  having  their  Tenants  Flocks  of  Sheep  brought 
at  Night  upon  their  own  Demesne  Ground,  there  to  be 
foulded  for  the  benefit  of  their  Dung,  which  liberty  of  so 
improving  their  Land  is  called  Tath. 

2.  transf.  Rich  or  rank  grass  growing  where  the 
land  has  been  manured  in  this  way,  or,  by  exten 
sion,  where  it  has  been  flooded  (water-tatJi}.  ?  Obs. 

1807  Ess.  Highl.  Soc.  III.  468  AH  grasses  which  are 
remarkably  rank  and  luxuriant,  are  called  tatkt  by  the 
stock  farmers,  who  distinguish  two  kinds  of  it  ;  -water  tath, 

roceeding  from  excess  of  moisture,  and  nolt  tatht  the  pro 

uce  of  dung. 

3.  Sea-tath  :  a  sea-bottom  covered  with  sediment. 
1796  Statist.  Ace.  Scott.  XVII.  70  Oysters  are  found  on 

a  strong  clay  bottom,  on  rocks  and  stones,  and  sometimes, 
though  but  thinly,  in  what  is  called  by  the  fishers  sea  tathe. 
These  last  are  of  a  very  inferior  quality. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  tath-field,  -fold,  a  field 
or  fold  in  which  cattle  or  sheep  are  confined  in 
order  to  manure  it. 

175*  MACCOLL  in  Scots  Mag.  (1753)  Aug.  394/1  They 
were  harrowing  the  tath-field.  1795  Statist.  Ace.  Scot!. 
XIV.  143  The  spots  thus  manured  are  called  tath.fields. 
1825  JAMIESON,  Tath-fauld^  tath-fand^  a  fold  in  which 
cattle  are  shut  up  during  night,  to  manure  the  ground  with 
their  dung. 

Tath,  obs.  f.  taketk  :  see  TAKE  v.  A.  3  b  0. 

Tath,  tathe,  variants  of  TATE  sb.% 

Tathe,  tath,  v.  Sc.  and  dial.  Also  5  tapin, 
8  taith,  8-9  teath.  [f.  TATH  sb.  :  cf.  ON.  teVja 
to  manure.] 

1.  trans.  To  manure  (land)  by  turning  sheep  or 
cattle  upon  it  (usually  said  of  the  cattle)  ;  also,  by 
extension,  by  flooding  it  {to  water-tath^}. 

^1440  Promp.  Parv.  487/2  Tayin  [v.r.  tathynj  londe 
wythe  schepys  donee,  .  .rndero^..stercoro.  i6a8  COKE  On 
Litt,  57  As  if  I  lend  to  one  my  Sheepe,  to  tathe  his  land. 
1743  MAXWELL  Sel.  Trans.  Soc.  Intprov.  Agric.  Scot.  38 
It  has.  .been  in  Pasture  these  twelve  Years...  It  is  well 
lathed.  1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  64  The  out 
fields  lying  fcirthest  from  the  townships,  were  talthed  or 
dunged  by  confining  the  cattle  in  folds,  over  night,  during 
summer  and  autumn,  upon  that  particular  portion  ..  which 
was  to  be  ploughed  next  spring.  1808  J.  WALKER  Econ. 
Hist.  Hebr.  fy  Highl.  Scot.  (1812)  1.  167  There  is  yet  another 
way  in  which  the  sediment  of  water  may  be  applied  as  a 
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manure,.. this  is,  by . . Water-tathing.  IHd.  168  When  a 
field  has  been  water-lathed,  .but  for  one  winter,  the  growth 
of  grass  upon  it  is  more  early.  1843  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sac. 
IV.  i.  122  Teathing  the  barley-stubble  which  is  intended  for 
turnips  will  cause  the  anbury. 

2.  intr.  Of  cattle,  etc.:  To  drop  dung  upon 
land  so  as  to  manure  it. 

1743  MAXWELL  Sel.  Trans.  Soc.  fmprcv.  Aerie.  Scot.  123 
The  Dung  of  Horses  is  not  proper  for  sandy  Grounds,  being 
too  hot,  as  may  be  observed  from  the  Grounds  they  tathe 
upon  in  Summer. 

Hence  Ta'thing  vbl.  sb.  (also  coucr.). 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  487/2  Taynge  \v.r.  lathing]  of  lond, 
ruderacio.  1519  Anc.  Deed  A.  13557  (P.R.O.)  To  fynd  the 
tenauntz.  .tathyng  to  therlondes.  1793  Statist.  Ace.  Scot. 
II.  404  A  priest.. who  had  a  right  to  every  seventh  acre 
of  Ladifron,  and  to  the  lathing  (dung  as  left  on  the  ground) 
every  seventh  night.  1793  Ibid.  VI.  268. 

Tatianist  (tfi'Jianist).  [f.  Tatian  (name  of  a 
Christian  apologist  of  the  2nd  century,  who  after 
wards  became  a  Gnostic)  +  -1ST.]  A  follower  of 
Tatian  ;  a  member  of  the  ascetic  sect  of  Encratites ; 
also  incorrectly  Tatian  in  same  sense.  So  Tatianic 
(t^iji|3e'nik)  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  Tatian,  or  to  his 
DIATESSAKON  or  harmony  of  the  Gospels. 

1585-7  T.  ROGERS  39  Art.  vi.  (1628)  32  Some  accepted 
onely  the  Acts  of  Ihe  Aposlles,  as  the  Talians.  1635  PAGITT 
Ckristianogr.  III.  (1636)  60  Heretiques  as  the  Tatians,.. 
teaching  against  Marriage.  1754-8  BP.  NEWTON  Obs.  Dan. 
xiii.  zoo  The  myslery  of  iniquily  continued  to  work  very 
strongly  in.. the  Tatianists.  1862  G.  H.  TOUNSEND  Man. 
of  Dates  s.v.  Encratites,  Tatian  flourished  about  A.  D.  173. 
His  followers  were  called  in  addition  to  Encratites,  Tatian 
ists,  Apotactites,  and  Hydroparastates.  1907  MOFFAT  in 
Expositor  July  62  The  Tatianic  arrangement  reflects  the 
original  order  [of  the  N.  T.  books]. 

Tatie,  'tato,  dial,  and  vulgar  corruptions  of 
POTATO  :  see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 
Tato,  tatoo,  obs.  forms  of  TATTOO. 
II  Tatou,  tatu  (ta-ta).    Also  6  tattou,  8  tattu, 
9  tatoo,  tattoo.      [Native  name  in  Tupi.      So  F. 

I   tatou,  Sp.  tato,  Pg.  tatu.']     An  armadillo. 

1568  tr.  Thevct'sN cm  Found  Worlds  84  There  are  founde 
threat  number  of  Tattous,  that  are  beasts  armed.  1613 
PUKCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  842  The  Tatu  or  Armadilla. 

j  which  digs  as  much  as  many  men  wilh  mattocks.  1766 
E.  BANCROFT  Guiana  ii.  (1769)  145  The  Tattu.or  Armadillo, 
of  Guiana,  is  the  largest  of  that  species  of  animals.  1805 
T.  LINULEY  Voy.  Brazil  134  He  was  waiting  for  tatoos,  or 
armadilloes,  which  seldom  appear  before  dusk.  1894  Outing 
(U.S.)  XXIV.  176/2  In  Brazil,  where  he  is  called  the '  tattoo  , 
his  flesh  is  much  prized. 

b.  In  combination  with  defining  words,  applied 
(in  Tupi  and  Guarani)  to  various  species,  as 
ta^touay  (tatou-aiba),  the  wounded  armadillo  ; 
tatouete  (tatuete),  \_-ete  true]  Tatusia  verdadeira ; 
ta:touhou',ta:tou-pe-ba,  =  PEBA;  ta^tou-po'you, 

i    =  POYOU  :  see  quots. 

[1648  MARCGRAVK  Hist.  Nat.  llrasil.  vi.  viii.  231  Tatv  & 
Taty-peba  Brasiliensibus,  Armadillo  Hispanis,  Kncuberto 
Lusitanis.  Ibid.,  7W&-e/eBrasiliensibus,. .priori  estminor. 
1693  RAY  Quadrupeds  233  Tatuete  Brasiliensibus,  Arma- 
dilhsecunda  species.]  1753  CHAMBERS  Cyct.  Sitpp.,  Tatnete^ 
..a  species  of  tatu,  or  armadillo,  smaller  than  the  com 
mon  one.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  iv.  132  The  third 

I  [kind  of  Armadillo]  is  the  Tatuette,  furnished  with  eight 
bands.  1834  Penny  Cycl.  II.  352/1  The  peba  (D\asypus\ 
peba}.  called  by  the  Guaranis  tatoitfiou,  or  Mack  tatu,  is 
extremely  common  in  Paraguay.  Ibid,  352/2  The  peba, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  called  in  Brazil,  tatu-peba,  has 
thirty-two  teeth.  Ibid.  353/2  Ihe  foyou.  .or  yellow-footed 
armadillo  (for  thus  Azara  interprets  the  name).  ..The 

;    tatu-poyou\s  easily  distinguished,  .by  the  unusual  flatness 

and  broadness  of  its  body.    Ibid.  354/2  The  Tatouay  (D. 

Tatouay,  Desmarest),  or  wounded  armadillo,  is  so  called 

by  the  Indians  in  allusion  to  its  tail,  which  is  naked,  or  as 

it  were  rudely  deprived  of  the  crust  or  bony  tube  which 

covers  this  organ  in  all  the  other  species. 

Tatsman  (tue-tsmaen).  slang,     [f.  tats  dice,  pi. 

of  TAT  s6.l  +  MAN  ji.1]  A  dice-player,  or  a  sharper 

who  cheats  with  dice. 

1825  C.  M.  WESTMACOTT  Eng.  Spy  (1907)  I.  2ir  note,  A 

I  tats  mart,  a  proficient  with  the  Dones,  one  who  knows  every 
chance  upon  the  dice. 

Tatt :  see  TAT.    Tattaow,  obs.  f.  TATTOO  vP 
Tat-tat  (tse-t,t£e-t).      [Echoic:    cf.    TAT    z>.i] 

=  RAT-TAT. 
1786  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  17  July,  A  tat-tat  at  my  door 

followed,  and  a  lady  entered. 

Tattee,  variant  of  TATTY  sb. 

Tatter  (tse-taj),  si.1  Also  5-6  tater,  (5  tatar), 
7  tattar  (totter),  8  Sc.  tetter.  [Known  only 
from  c  1400,  but  evidenced  in  earlier  use  by 
TATTERED  a.  Of  Scandinavian  origin :  cf.  ON. 
*lattirr  (later  Icel.  tplurr,  tiiturr),  pi.  tbtrar  tatters, 
rags,  in  Norw.  dial,  totra,  pi.  totror.  In  OF.  an 
instance oitaterelcs rags,  tatters  ('  a ces  vies  tatereles 
vestues')  occurs  in  Ancassin  et  Nicolette  vi. 

(Notwithstanding  similarity  of  sense,  the  Norse  and  Eng. 
word  has  no  known  etymological  or  phonetic  connexion  with 
MLG.  and  LG.  taller,  pi.  talteren,  tallerti,  tatters,  rags 
(Brem.  \Vbch.),  whence app.  Norw.dial.  taltra,  pi.  tallrar.)] 

1.  An  irregularly  torn  piece,  strip,  shred,  or  scrap 
of  cloth  or  similar  substance,  hanging  loose  from 
the  main  body,  esp.  of  a  garment ;  more  rarely 
applied  to  the  separate  pieces  into  which  a  thing 
is  torn ;  a  rag.  In  //.  often  =  tattered  or  ragged 
clothing;  rags. 


TATTER. 

f  In  early  quots.  applied  in  contempt  ^to  the  '  dags '  or 
projecting  pieces  of  a  slashed  garment ;  in  quot.  1470-85  to 
the  sharp  points  or  jags  in  a  dragon's  tail. 

1402  Pal.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  69  Of  suche  wide  clothing, 
tateris  and  tagges,  It  hirlith  myn  hert  hevyly.  1470-85 
MALORY  Arthur  v.  iv.  165  A  dredeful  dragon.. his  hede.. 
enameled  with  asure . . ,  his  taylle  ful  of  tatters.  1520  Treat. 
Galaunt  137  in  Ballads fr.  AISS.  I.  450  With  longe  taters 
downe  to  the  ars  behynde.  1612  ROWLANDS  Knaue  of 
Harts  23  A  suite  of  ragges  and  tatters  on  my  backe.  1621 
T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  Goulart's  Wise  Vicillard  172  To  goe 
woolward,  in  sackcloth,  and  haire  cloth,  in  loiters  and  ragges. 
1686  tr.  Chardiris  Trav.  Persia  97  They  go  Barefoot,  and 
all  in  Tattars.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom.  forest  ii,  The 
remains  of  lapestry  hung  in  tatters  upon  the  walls.  1840 
R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  xxv.  82  Furl  the  sail  before  it  blows 
to  tatters.  1873  'OuiDA  '  Pascarel  I.  25  What  does  a  taller 
or  iwo  in  ihe  dress  signify  ?  1884  BOWER  &  Scon-  De  ISary's 

i    Phancr.  216  Thin  very  obscure  latters  of  Ihe  ruplured  tissue 
clolhe  the  walls  of  the  mature  passage. 
b.  Jig.  or  in  fig.  context. 
1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  81  Torne  lo  tatters  with  a 

j  thousand  lempesls  of  troubles.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  ii.  ii 
To  see  a  robustious  Pery-wig-pated  Fellow,  teare  a  Passion 
to  tatters,  to  verie  ragges.  1607  Barley-Breake  (1877)  5 
Then  Hate,  and  Enuie,  all  lo  toilers  wenl.  1792  COWPER 
Let.  to  W,  Hayley  4  June,  Returned  from  my  walk,  blown 
to  tatters.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  189  Philosophers,. . 
who  tear  arguments  lo  tatters. 
1 2.  transf.  A  person  wearing  tattered  or  ragged 

i   clothes  ;  a  tatterdemalion.   Obs. 

ci6oo  DAY  Bfgg:  Bednall  Cr.  v.  (1881)  no  How,  mary 
with  a  Beggar?  mix  ihe  blood  of  Slrowds  wilh  a  taller? 
a  1635  RANDOLPH  Hey  for  Hon.  in.  i,  Well  spoke,  my  noble 
English  taller,  Lead  up  the  vanguard.  1637  HEYWOOD  Roy. 

1    King  II.  viii,  What  Taller 's  that  thai  walkes  there? 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  ^tatter-rag;  tatter-fudded 
(Sc. :  see  Fuu),  tatter-tailed  adjs. ;  f  tatter- wag 
(tatar- wagge),  tatter- wallop  (Sc.  and  n.  dial.), 
a  fluttering  tatter  or  rag ;  also,  a  person  in  ragged 
clothes. 
1880  J.  NICOL  Poems  ft  Songs  29  The  dirty  "tatler-fudded 

\  Poor  slowaway.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  10/36  "Tauerraggs, 
panniculi.  c  1600  RUGGLE  Club  Law  (1907)  in.  ii,  This  is 
some  "tallerlaild  Alhenian.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  7257  And 
grey  clothis  nol  full  clene  But  fretted  full  of  'latarwagges. 
c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  9247  He  hewys  his  mayles  res  byres, 


(1827)  204  Hood..  cowl  and  clout,  In  taller-wallops  flew 
about.  1828  Craven  Gloss.,  Tatler.7tiallops,zvioma.n  with 
ragged  clothes.  1910  Chamber  s's  Jrnl.  Jan.  30/1  Ye're  aye 
tearin'  yer  clolhes,  ye  wee  tatter-wallops  I 

Tatter,  st.%  rare.     [f.  TAT  ».z  +  -EH*.]     In 

Needlework  :  One  who  tats  or  does  tatting. 

1881  Faith  it  Unfaith  I.  iv.  54  Miss  Peyton  ..  confronts 
this  eminent  tatter. 

Tatter,  a.  dial.     [?]     Cross,  peevish,  testy. 

1579  TWYNE  Phisicke  agst.  Fort.  i.  xv.  17  b,  His  two 
wiues,  most  tatter  and  testie  olde  women.  Ibid.  ex.  139 
When  a  man  maketh  hym  selfe  seruiceable  and  subiect  to  a 
tatter  olde  foole.  1736  LEWIS  Isle  of  T/ianet  Gloss., 
Tatter,  ragged,  cross,  peevish,  (  he  is  a  very  tatter  man  '. 
1887  Kentish.  Gloss.  s.v.,  The  old  'ooman's  middlin1  taller 
to-day,  I  can  tell  ye. 

Ta'tter,  z'-1  Also  4  tater.  [app.  a  back-forma 
tion  from  TATTEKED.]  trans.  To  tear  or  reduce  to 
tatters  ;  to  make  ragged  ;  to  tear  in  pieces,  mangle. 
-.  To  tatter  a  kip  (slang)  :  see  KIP  s6.3  i. 


(The  ppl.  adj.  tattered  and  vbl.  sb.  tattering  are  known 
ore  the  simple  vb.) 


befo 


. 

[(71380:  see  tattering  vbl.  sb.  below.]  1:1440  York  Myst. 
xlvi.  44  (Of  Christ  scourged  and  crowned  with  thorns)  Ilk 
lag  of  pat  turlill  so  tatterid  and  lorne  es.]  1608  SYLVESTER 
Du  Bartas  it.  iv.  y.  Decay  342  A  Lion,  that  hath  tatterd 
heer  A  goodly  Heifer,  there  a  lusty  Steer.  1652  Persuasive 
to  Compliance  6  A  Nation  so  exhausted  and  tattered  by 
divisions.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  xx,  To  assist  at  tattering 
a  kip,  as  the  phrase  was,  when  we  had  a  mind  for  a  frolic. 
1837  C.  LOFKT  Self-formation  I.  34,  I  tattered  some  good 
poetry  to  rags,  expressly  for  her  gratification,  a  1845 
HOOD  Forge  ii.  xvi,  Shrieking  for  flesh  to  tear  and  tatter. 
b.  intr.  To  be  or  become  tattered,  rare. 

1595  [see  tattering  ppl.  adj.  below]. 

Hence  Ta'ttering  vbl.  si>.1  (in  quot.  c  1380,  slash 
ing  of  garments)  and  ppl.  a.1 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Whs.  III.  124  Men  deformen  horbody 
by  hor  foule  atyre  .  .  and  tatering  of  clothes,  c  1580  JEFFERIF. 
Bugbears  Epil.,  Song  ii.  in  Archiv  Stud.  Neu.  Sfr.  (1897), 
With  battrynges,  with  platlrynges,  wilh  tattrynges.  1595 
SHAKS.  John  v.  v.  7  After  such  bloody  toilc,  we  bid  good 
night,  And  woon'd  our  tott'ring  colours  clearly  vp,  Last  in 
the  field,  and  almost  Lords  of  it. 

Ta'tter,  v.l  Obs.  exc.  dial.  In  4-5  tater. 
[Appears  before  1400:  =  MDu.  and  Du.  tateren 
to  stammer,  MK1.,  Fl.,  to  speak  imperfectly  or  in 
articulately,  MLG.,  LG.  ,  and  EFris.  tateren,  lalern, 
tattern  to  babble,  speak  nonsense  ;  to  chatter. 
From  the  same  (prob.  echoic)  stem  as  TATTLE.] 
intr.  a.  To  talk  idly,  chatter,  prate,  tattle,  b. 
'  To  scold  ;  to  chide  ;  to  be  furious  or  cross  ' 
(E.D.D.).  Hence  Ta'ttering  vbl.  sb?  and///,  n.2 

£1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  192  Oure  fleschly  peple  haj) 
more  lykynge  in  here  bodely  eris  in  sich  knackynge  & 
taterynge  ban  in  herynge  of  goddis  lawe.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  487/1  Taleryn,  or  iaueryn,  or  speke  wythe  owte 
resone  (A*,  or  iangelyn,.  .P.  iaberyn).  Ibid.,  Taterynge,  or 
iauerynge  (S.  iaperynge,  P.  iaberinge),  garriius.  1888 
ELWORTHY  W.  Somerset  Gloss,  s.v.,  Come  now,  there's  to 
much  talterin'  by  half,  let's  have  less  noise  and  more  work  ! 

Ta'tter,  v.3  dial.     [Origin  obscure  :  the  form 


TATTERDEMALION. 

is  frequentative  ;  cf.  patter.]  intr.  To  move  or 
bestir  oneself  actively ;  to  go  or  run  at  a  great  rate. 
a  1815  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Angfia,  Tatter,  v.  to  stir  actively 
and  laboriously.. . '  He  is  a  very  pains-taking  man  ;  always 
/*iy/»^and/o//m«ig-afier  his  business  '.  i8a8  T.  C.  CHOKER 
fairy  Leg.  n.  127  Away  ihey  went  tattering  along  the  road 
making  the  fire  fly  out  of  the  stones  at  no  rate.  1841  S. 
LOVER  Handy  Andy  xjv,  The  bell  rang  violently.  *  There, 
do  you  hear  him  tattering?1  1897  CHOCKF.TT  Lochinvar  v. 
68  Running  fleet-foot  ..as  though  the  devil  himself  had 
been  tattering  at  his  tail. 

Tatter,  erron.  variant  of  TOTTER. 

Tatterdemalion,  -demallion  'ta^tojdA 
m/flian,  -mre'lbn).  Forms:  a.  7-9  tatterde- 
mallion,  (7  tatter-,  totter-de-mallion,  -timal- 
lion).  £.  7-9  tatterdemalion,  (7  tatter-,  totter- 
-demalian,  -dimalian,  -demalean,  8  -demelon). 
[f.  TATTER  sbJ-t  or  more  prob.  TATTERED  a.t 
with  a  factitious  element  suggesting  an  ethnic 
or  descriptive  derivative.  The  earlier  pronuncia 
tion  rimes  with  battalion,  Italian^  stallion^  as 
shown  by  the  frequent  doubling  of  /.] 

A  person  in  tattered  clothing;  a  ragged  or  beg 
garly  fellow;  a  ragamuffin. 

o.  z6n  H.  JONSON  Introd.  Verses  in  Coryat's  Crudities, 
This  Horse  pictur'd  showes  that  our  Tatter-de-mallian  Did 
ride  the  French  Hackneyesand  lye  wiih  th'  Italian,  a  1626 
MIDDLETON  Mayor  of  Queenb.  v.  i,  He's  not  so  wise  as  he 
ought  to  be,  to  let  such  tatterdemallions  get  the  upper  hand 
of  him.  1630  CAPT.  SMITH  Trav.  $  Adv.  xvi.  30  Yet  those 
tattertimalhons  [Tartars]  will  have  two  or  three  horses, 
some  foure,  or  five.  1642  HOWELL  For.  Trar.  (Arb.)  37 
Great  numbers  of  poore  French  tatterdimallians,  being  as 
it  were  the  Scumme  of  the  Countrey.  1653  Oxford-Act  2 
Loyal  Oxford.. Soon  form'd  in  Squadrons  and  Battalions 
To  Swinge  the  Duke's  Talierde  ma  lions.  a  1700  U.  K. 
Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Tatter-de-mallion,  a  ragged,  tatter'd 
Begger, ..having  better  Cloths  at  Home.  18751  Scribners 
Mag.  XIX.  296/1  It  is  rare  to  see  a  tatterdemalfion  in  Paris. 

8.  1608  DEKKER  Belman  Land.  (1640)  3  Reclor  Chory 
(the  Captain  of  the  Tatterdemalions).  1622  DF.KKF.R  F/r^. 
Mart.  ill.  1,  Among  so  many  millions  of  people,  should  thou 
and  I  onely  be  miserable  toiierdemalions?  1637  HEVWOOD 
Roy.  King  \\.  vii,  A  Tatierdemalean,  that  stayes  to  sit  at 
the  Ordinary  to  day.  1630  HOWELL  Giraffis  Rev.  Naples 

I.  7  A  few  poore  Tatterdimalians  had  made  all  that  noise. 
1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  24  May,  Mrs.   Bramble.. said, 
she   had   never  seen   such   a   filthy  tatterdemalion.     1858 
O.  W.  HOLMES  Aut.  Breakf-t.  xi.  108  A  group  of  young 
tatterdemalions  playing  pitch-and-toss. 

b.  attrib.  or  as  adj. 

1614  J.  COOKE  Greene's  Tit  Qitoque  K  j  b,  Puh,  ihe 
Italian  fashion?  the  tatterd-de-malian  fashion  hee  meanes. 
1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  §  53  That  Taiterdemalion  Lino- 
sterna  of  Peripatetical  and  Galenical  predicaments.  1837 
CAHLVLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  iv.  iii,  Saint-Antoine.. reinforced  by 
the  unknown  Tatterdemalion  Figures,  with  their  enthusiast 
complexion  and  large  sticks.  1855  CHAMIER  My  Travels 

II.  vi.  85  The  most  beggarly  remnants  of  tatterdemalion 
garments.     1893  Spectator  25  Nov.  738/1  These  tatterde 
malion  scraps  and  fragments  of  political  discontent. 

Hence  (non<e-wds^}  Ta^tterdemalionism,  the 
style  or  practice  of  a  tatterdemalion  ;  Ta=tter- 
demalionry,  the  body  of  tatterdemalions. 

1840  Blackiu,  Mag.  XLVIII.  491  Hungarian,  Croatian, 
and  Wallachian  tatterdemalionry.  1884  Dumbarton^  Vale  of 
Leven,  etc.  27  The  tatterdemalionism  with  which  we  usually 
associate  the  abodes  of  such.  1887  Blackw.  Mag.  CXLI. 
821  His  coat  was  out  at  both  elbows.. .It  was. .a  kind  of 
defiant  tatterdemalionism  that  the  Colonel  liked  to  hug. 

Tattered  (lae'taid),  «.,///.«.  Forms:  a.  4 
tatered,  tatrid,  tatird,  5  tatyrd,  tatterid,  5-7 
tatterd,  6-  tattered,  -r'd.  0.  See  TOTTERED. 
[app.  01  ig.  f.  TATTEH  sb.*  +  -ED2:  cf.  RAGGED  a. ; 
subseq.  treated  as  pa.  pple.  implying  a  vb.:  see 
TATTER  v.*] 

fl.  Having  'tatters',  jags,  or  long  pointed  pro 
jections  ;  denticulated,  jagged ;  slashed  or  laci- 
niatcd,  as  a  garment.  Obs. 

c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  753  His  syre  a  soutere...  His  teej» 
wib  loylinge  of  lej>er  tatered  as  a  sawe.  1470-85  MALORY 
Arthur  v.  iv.  165  His  (a  dragon's]  laylle  whiche  is  al  to 
tatterd  sygnefyeth  the  noble  knyghtes  of  the  round  table. 
1501  Dot'CLAS  Pal.  Hon.  \.  xxv,  Dragouns,..With  mouthis 
gapand,  forkit  taillis  tatterit. 

2.  Torn  or  rent  so  as  to  hang  in  tatters  ;  ragged. 
(See  also  TOTTERED///,  a.  i.) 

1596  SPENSER  F.  O.  v.  xii.  28  Their  garments  yet,  Being 
all  rag'd  and  tatter'd.  1600  HOLLAND  Li-y  IT.  xxiii.  58  His 
apparrell  was  all  to  tattered,  foule  and  loathsome.  1709 
AOOISON  Tatler  No,  100  f  3  Crowds  of  People  in  tattered 
Garments.  1791  COWPER  Odyss.  ix.  80  Our  tatter'd  sail-cloth 
crackled  in  the  wind.  1905  K.  GARNETT  Shaks.  26  The  last 
year's  tattered  foliage  That  long  ago  has  rustled  to  the  earth. 

8.  transf.  f  a.  Clad  in  jagged  or  slashed  garments 
(0£j.).  b.  Having  tattered  or  ragged  garments. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  1557  Som  has  pair  clethyng 
hyngand  als  stoles  Som  gas  taiird  als  laiird  foles.  c  1380 
WVCLIF  lt''&s.  (1880)  148  In  here  gaye  pellure  &  precious 
clo^is  &  wast  festis  &  latrid  squcyere-i  &  obere  meyne. 
1596  [see  TOTTERED///. a.  i).  1613  MASSINGF.R  Dk.  Milan 
in.  i,  To  --ce  the  tatteied'st  rascals  of  my  troop  Drag  them 
out  of  their  closets.  ? a  1750  Nursery  Kiwet  House  that 
Jack  Built  viii,  This  is  the  man  all  tattered  and  torn.  1883 
Century  Mag.  July  419/8  An  aged  and  tattered  negro  was 
the  mule's  ring-master. 

f4.  Having  unkempt  dishevelled  hair,  of  irregular 
length  ;  shaggy.  Cf.  TATTY  a.  Obs. 

1340  (see  3].  e  1460  Tinvneley  Myst.  i.  137  Now  ar  we 
waxen  blak  as  any  coylle.And  vgly,  tatyrd  as  a  foylle.  1709 


Ill 

STEKLE  &  SWIFT  Tatler  No.  70  ?  10  A . .  French  Mongrel,  that 
!    was.  .in  a  tatter *d  Condition,  but  has  now  got  new  Hair. 

•f*  5.  Of  a  ship,  building,  or  other  solid  structure  : 
Dilapidated,  battered,  shattered.  Obs.  (See  also 
TOTTERED /£/.  a.  2.) 

1509  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  277  Nothing 

!    of  that  Castle  saue  tattered  ragged  walles  nowe  remaines. 

1666  DKYUEN  Ann.  Mirab.  cxxxiv,  [He]  warns  his  (altered 

fleet  to  follow  home.     1700  S.  L.  tr.  Frykc's  Voy.  E.  Ind.  30 

i    To  mend  pur  tattered  ship-;.     1797-8  JANE  AUSTEN  Sense  fy 

'    Sens,  xviii,  I  do  not  like  ruined,  tattered  cottages. 

fb.  Of  troops:  Routed  and  broken  up,  shattered, 
disintegrated.  Obs. 

1675  OTWAV  Aldbiades  in.  i,  Their  tatter'd  troops  are 
,    scatter'd  o'er  the  plain.     1728  MORGAN  Algiers  I.  iii.  40 
;    Where  he  continued  till  he  had  recruited  his  tattered  army. 
Hence  Ta'tteredly  adv. 

1673  E.  BROWN  Trav.  Germ.,  etc.  (1677)  126  The  Windows 
1     .  .being  of  Glass,  looked  not  so  tatterdly  as  the  ragged  Paper 
Windows  of  Florence. 

Tattering,  i-bL  sb.  and///.<7. :  see  TATTERZ/.*,  '-*. 

fTa'tterly,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  TATTER  $b.\  -*- 
-LY  1.1  Of  the  nature  of  tatters  ;  tattered. 

1739  MACHIN  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Set.  Men  (1841)  I.  354  Im 
pudently  sending  them  in  such  latterly  rags  a  begging  to 
your  worship. 

Tattertimallion,  obs.  f.  TATTERDEMALION. 

Tattery  (tse'tari),  a.  [f.  TATTEB  s&.1  +  -v.] 
Full  of  tatters;  tattered,  ragged. 

1:1843  CARLYLE  //;*/.  Sk.  (1898)  242  Deluges  of  tangled 
lattery  hair.  1867  —  Remin.  (1881)  II.  21  Books  in  lattery, 
ill-bound  or  unbound  condition. 

Tattle,  Sc.  dial,  or  vulgar  corr.  of  POTATO. 

Tattle,  var.  TATTY  sb. ;  obs.  f.  TATTY  a. 

Tatting  (tae'tinX  [Origin  unknown  :  perh.  an 
arbitrary  formation.  It  has  the  form  of  a  verbal 
sb.  from  TAT  7.'.- ;  but  that  verb  is  of  more  recent 
appearance,  as  if  merely  a  back-formation  from 
tatting.]  a.  sb.  A  kind  of  knotted  lace,  netted  with 
a  small  flat  shuttle-shaped  instrument  from  stout 
sewing-thread  ;  used  for  edging  or  trimming,  and 
sometimes  for  doyleys,  parasol  covers, etc.  (called  in 
IF.  frivolity  Ger.  frivolitaten}.  b.  vbl.  sb.  The 
action  or  process  of  making  this.  Also  aft  rib.  as 
tatting-cotton^  -edging^  -net,  -shuttle, -stitch)  -work. 

(Tatting-shultles  exist  which  are  said  to  have  been  used 
before  1820.) 

1842  MRS.  GAUCAIN  Lady's  Assist.  Knitting^  etc.  II.  411 
Common  Tatting  Edging.  Ibid,  412  If  the  Tatting  has  not 
been  properly  worked,  this  scollop  will  not  draw.  All  Tatting 
stitches  must  be  formed  with  the  loop  round  the  fingers.  1864 
Sat.  Rev.  22  May,  It  retires  to  talk  scandal  over  her  tatting 
with  any  fashionable  old  maid  with  whom  the  party  may  be 
tormented.  1865  Reader  28  Oct.  479/3  In  1851  the  Census 
showed  a  return  of  902  pupils  in  ihe  various  arts  of  crochet 
laces,  point  lace..,  pillow  lace,.. plain  sewing,  knitting  and 
tatting.  1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  J/rc/i.,  Tatting-shuttle^*  small 
shuttle  used  in  tatting.  1895  Times  2  Jan.  13/2  Orders  for 
cotton  embroidery  edgings,  trimmings,  and  tattings  have 
been  disappointing.  1901  CLARA  MORRIS  Life  on  Stage  46 
The*  tatting '  craze  was  sweeping  over  the  country  [U.S.  A.] 
then  [^1863];  everybody  wore  latting,  and  almost  everybody 
made  it. 

Tattle  (tart'l),  sb.  Also  6  tatle :  see  also 
TITTLE-TATTLE,  [f.  next.  Cf.  LG.  tatel  in  same 
sense.]  The  action  of  tattling;  idle  or  frivolous 
talk ;  chatter,  gossip. 

(11529  Tyttel  tattyll  [see  TITTLE-TATTLE].  1589  GREENE 
Menafhon  (Arb.)  40  Amidst  other  tattle,  they  prattled  of  the 
beautie  of  Samela.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  57  At  Gossip- 
ings,  Funeralls,  at  Church  before  Sermons,  and  the  like 
opportunities  of  tattle.  1713  SWIFT  Cadenus  ff  Van.  320 
They,  .told  the  tattle  of  the  day.  1869  DIXOM  Tower  I. 
xviii.  215  All  this  tattle  was  repeated,  .to  the  Queen.  1895 
C.  GORE  Dissert.  \.  \\.  60  The  reserve  of  the  canonical  and 
the  vulgar  tattle  of  the  apocryphal  Gospels. 

b.  with  a  and  //.  A  fit  of  tattling  ;  a  *  gossip '. 
Now  rare. 

1583  BABIXGTON  Commandm.  vn.  (1500)  309  The  dnlying 
tatles  of  these  courting  da  yes, .  .and  the  wanton  greetings  in 
cuery  place  now  vsed.  i6za  tr.  Bem<enuto's  Passenger  \\. 
\.  §16  Like  olde  wiues  tales,  or  tattles.  1783  Priv.  Lett. 
Ld.  Malmesbury(\tyQ)  I.  485, 1  understand  there  have  been 
some  little  tattles  going  between  us.  c  18*4  PRAED  Pot.  $ 
Occ.  Poems.  Coronal.  Chas.  Xt  Three  dukes  were  very  nearly 
slain,  Which  would  have  made  a  tattle  For  many  a  day. 

O.  off  rib.  and  Comb,^  as  tattle-basket  (cf.  chatter 
box]  ,  -monger. 

1736  AINSWORTH  Lat.  Diet,  it,  Lingi4laca,..(2)  A  prating 
gossip,  a  tattle-basket.  1848  THACKERAY  Bk.  Snobs  \v,S\\e 
knew,  .how all  the  tattle-mongers,  .watched  the  movements 
of  the  Snobkys  with  interest.  1874  LISLE  CARR  J-ud.  Gwynne 
I.  ix.  272  A  prosaic  friendship,  that  has  nothing  in  it  at 
which  the  tattlemongers  of  this  place  may  chatter, 

Tattle  (tx-tT),i'.  Also  8  tattel;  pr.  pple.  and 
etrund  5-6  tatelyng  e,  5-7  tailing.  [Appears 
in  Caxton's  *  Reynard  the  Fox',  1481,  where  it  re 
produces  MFlem.  tateten,  a  parallel  form  to  the 
more  usual  MFlem.,  MDu.,  MLG.,  also  Flem., 
Du.,  EFris.  tateren  (see  TATTER  f.-),  with  ex 
change  of  frequentative  suffixes  -ert  -el.  LG.  has 
also  tateln,  tateln  to  gabble,  cackle  (whence  faff/- 
gos  gabbling  goose),  Brem.  \Vbch.  Cf.  also  TITTLE 
v,,  and  TITTLE-TATTLE,  in  LG.  titeltateln.  Ulti 
mately  onomatopoeic.] 

1 1.  intr.  To  speak  hesitatingly,  falter,  stammer; 
esp.  to  prattle  as  a  young  child  ;  to  utter  baby-talk. 


TATTLING, 

1481  [see  TATTLING  vbl.sb.  i).  1579  LYLY  Eitphnes  (Arb.) 
129  When  the  babe  shall  now  begin  to  tattle  and  call  hir 
Mamma.  1586  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  L  (1625)  65  A  childe.. 
whose  infancy  tailing  with  a  pleasant  lisping  sound,  shall 
become  an  incredible  delight  to  the  Parents  hearing.  (11719 
ADDISON  tr.  Ovuit  Birth  Bacchus  40  In  her  trembling  gate 
she  [Juno]  totters  on,  And  learns  to  tattle  in  the  Nurse 'stone. 

2.  To  utter  small  talk;  to  talk  idly  or  lightly; 
to  chatter,  babble,  prate  ;  to  chat,  gossip. 

1547  [see  TATTLING  t-bl.sb.i).  [1550:  see  TATTLER  i.]  a  1568 
Bannatyne  Poems  (Hunter.  Cl.)  1082  Louersmusl  be  tailing; 
Go  to,  good  sir, you  ar  ane  foole,  yow  dull  me  with  your 
pratling.  1581  J.  HELL  H addon's  Annv.  Osorius  490  To 
tattle  and  clatter  without  Judgement  of  matters  of  Divmitie. 
1668  DRYDKN  Evening s  Lcn>e  in.  i,  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  you 
have  tattled  long  enough.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  153 
P  14,  I  was  tattling  with  my  former  freedom.  1838  LYTTON 
Alice  in.  vii,  She  tattled  on,  first  to  one,,  .then  to  all. 
b.  transf.  z.\\<\Jig. 

1576-1881  [see  TATTLING  ppl.a.  b].  1600  J.  T.ASE  Tom 
Tel-troth  37,  1  seeme  to  heare  resounding  ICtchoes  tailing, 
Of  misdemeanors  raigning  heere  and  there,  a  1603  T.  CART- 
WRIGHT  Confut.  Rhent.  N.  T.  (1618)  581  The  merite  of  this 
reliefe,  whereof  your  by-note  in  the  margent  latleih. 

3.  To  talk  without  reticence  so  as  to  reveal  secrets 
or  private  affairs ;  to  blab,  *  tell  tales*.  (Now  usually 
with  mixture  of  sense  2.) 

1581  [see TATTLING///.  a.\  16398.  I>u  VI.KGER  tr.  Camus' 
Admir.  Events  211  '1  o  have  exposed  her  to  the  tailing  of 
tongues,  was  a  thing  he  feared  like  death.  1651  J.  WRIGHT 
tr.  Camus'  Nat.  Paradox  v.  93  People  of  that  Nature  have 
never  a  greater  itch  to  bee  Tailing,  than  when  they  are 
commanded  to  lie  Silent,  and  the  greater  the  danger  is,  the 
more  are  they  tempted  to  reveal  it.  1710  PALMER  Proverbs 
197  When  one  of  the  Rang  laities,  confesses,  and  accuses  the 
rest.  1876  HOLLAND  .Sev.  Oafcs  xx,  She  had  always  been  one 
whom  they  could  have  in  their  families,  .she  never  tallied. 

4.  trans.   To  utter,  say,  or  tell  over  in  tattling. 
Now  rare. 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  iv.  ii.  168  Then  let  ihe  Ladies  tattle 
what  they  please.  1593  Tcll-troth's  A'.  Y.  Gift  \  1876^1 1  They 
will  tatle  tales.  1649  Mir.Tos"  Eik$n.  xvii.  15;  This  intricate 
stuffe  tattl'd  here  of  Timothy  and  Titus  and  I  know  not 
whom  thir  Successors,  17*9  T.  COOKK  Talest  Proposals^ 
etc.  57  What  from  the  Frankness  of  your  Soul  you  say,  The 
Fool  may  tattel,  and  the  Knave  betray. 

5.  \Vith  advb.  extension:   To  get  or  bring  into 
some  condition  by  tattling. 

1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  108  P  10  Lest  the  hours.. 
should  be  tallied  away  without  regard  to  literature.  1838 
LYTTON  Alice  in.  vii,  She  tattled  on.. till  she  had  tattled 
herself  out  of  breath. 

Hence  Ta'ttleiueut,  tattling,  chatter. 

1837  CARLYLR  Misc.  (1872)  VI.  225  Poor  little  Lilias  Baillie; 
tottering  about  there,  with  her  foolish  glad  lattlement. 

Tattler  (tarttoi).  Also  6  tatyllar,  6-9  taller. 
[Agent-n.  f.  TATTLE  v.  +  -ER1.  So  LG.  tiiteler\ 

1.  One  who  tattles  ;  an  idle  talker,  a  chatterer ; 
a  gossip  .  a  talebearer,  telltale. 

1550  CKOWLEY  Last  Trump.  1609  Vaine  tatyllars,  That  do 
vse  false  rumoures  to  so  we.  161*  HIULE  i  Tim.  v.  13  Not 
onely  idle,  but  tatlers  also,  and  busibodies.  speaking  things 
which  they  ought  not.  1682  UUSVAN  Holy  //  'ar  xi.  (Cassell) 
249  Mr.  Pry  well.. a  sober  and  judicious  man,  a  man  that  is 
no  tattler,  nor  raiser  of  false  reports.  1781  COWPER  Friend 
ship  xvii,  Whoever  keeps  an  open  car  For  tattlers,  will  be 
sure  to  hear  The  trumpet  of  contention.  1847  L.  HUNT 
Msrtt  Women,  <S-  Rks,  II,  x.  252  As  great  and  scandalous  a 
tattler  as  anybody. 

2.  slang.  A  striking  watch,  a  repeater ;  a  watch 
in  general. 

1688  SHAO\VELL  Sqr.  Alsatia  \\.  Wks.  1726  IV.  47  Here's 
a  Taller,  gold,  all  gold,  you  rogue,  a  ijroo  11.  E.  Diet.  Cant. 
Crew.  Tattler,  an  Alarm,  or  Siriking  Watch,  or  (indeed)  any. 
1844  W.  H.  MAXWKLL  X forts  «V  Adv.  Scot.  via.  (1835)  85 
He  carries  his '  tatler '  in  the  waistband  of  his  unmentionables. 

3.  Ornith.  Any  of  the  sandpipers  of  the  genus 
Totanus  or  subfamily  T&taninK  \   so  called  from 
their  vociferous  cry. 

1831  RICHARDSON  Si  SWAISSON  faun.  Rc'r.-Amer.  II.  388 
7V/rt«wj«w//*rt/w//ii'/«(Teinm.),Semipa]mated  Taller.  1871 
COUES  N.  Amer.  Birds  250  The  Terckia  cinerca.  .stands 
between  the  godwits  and  tattlers.  189*  A.  E,  LEE  Hist. 
Columbus  (Ohio)  I.  17  ttotti  Yellow-legged  snipe,  or  tattler, 
..common  in  autumn  on  western  rivers. 

So  Ta-ttlery  (rare—0},  '  idle  talk  or  chat '  (Web 
ster  1847). 

Tattling  (tue'tlirj),  vbl.  sb.  ff.  TATTLE  v.  + 
-ING  *.]  Tne  action  of  the  verb  TATTLE. 

fL  Faltering,  stammering;  prattling  ;  baby-talk. 

1481  CAXTON  Reynard  xxvii.  (Arb.)  6c  But  who  can  gyue 
to  his  lesynge  a  conclusion,  and  prononce  it  without  tatelyng 
\orig.  ende  seit  sine  woerden  sonder  tatclrn],  1749  FIELDING 
Tom  yones  xvm.  x\vf  He  declares  the  Lulling  of  his  little 
grand-daughter,  who  is  above  a  year  and  a  half  old,  is  sweeter 
music  than  the  finest  cry  of  dogs  in  England. 

2.  Idle  talking;  chattering,  prating;  gossiping; 
blabbing,  tale-telling. 

1547  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  1 1.  iv.  24  [Harlow,  bishop  of 
S.  Davids.,  preached  at  court. .urging. .a  redress  of  several 
abuses  in  religion..  .The  Bishop  of  Winchesier . .  was  mightily 
disturbed  at  it.  calling  it]  his  tattling.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W. 
iv.  i.  26  Peace,  your  tailings.  1673  Lady's  Call.  \.  \.  5  12 
When  'tis  rcrneinbred  that  St.  Paul  makes  tailing  the  effect 
of  idleness.  01693  Urovhart's  Rabelais  in.  xni.  to6  The., 
tailing  of  Jackdaws,  ..kekling  of  Hens,  a  1710  SEWEL  Hist. 
Quakers  (1795)  I.  iv.  364  We  do  it  in  private  to  keep  you 
from  taitHng.  1815 1 .  HOOK  Sayings  ber.  n.  Man  of  Many 
Fr.t  So  that  no  discovery. .might  be  made  by  any  tattling 
amongst  the  servants. 

Ta'ttling,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.J  That 
tattles;  chattering;  gossiping;  tale-telling. 


pl 
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TATTLINGLY. 

1581  T   BELL  H  addon  s  Answ.  O$or.  28  Blowcn  abroad.,    i 
amongest  tattlyng  women,  foolishe  children.     1664  BUTLER 
Hud.  it.  i.  77  This  tattling  Gossip  knew  too  well  What  mis 
chief  Hudibras   befell.      1712   ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  in. 
v,  Tattling   people   that   carried    tales.      1841  HOOD    Tale 
Trumpet  92  In  the  prattling,  tattling  village  of  Tringham. 
b.  transf.  andy%;  :  cf.  babbling;  sometimes  =    j 

*  tell-tale*. 

1576  GASCOIGNE  Philcnnene  35  The  tailing  Awbe  doth 
.lease  some  fancie  wel,  And  some  like  best,  the  byrde  as 
^lack  as  cole.  1632  BENLOWES  Tktefk.  iv.  Ixvin,  When 
keen  breath'd  winds.. glaze  tailing  stream.  1731  SWIFT 
Cassinus  $  Peter  Wks.  1755  IV.  i.  165  Nor  whisper  to  the 
tattling  reeds  The  blackest  of  all  female  deeds.  1881  h,. 
ARNOLD  Ind.  Poetry  91  Let  him  hear  the  tattling  ripple  Of  j 
the  bangles  round  thy  feet. 

Hence  Ta'ttlingly  adv.  1847  in  WEBSTER. 

Tatto,  Sc.  dial,  or  vulgar  corr,  of  POTATO. 

TattOO  (tKtw-),  sb.l      Forms:    a.    7    tap-too, 
tap  too,  tapp  too,  7-8  taptow,  7-9  taptoo.    &.  7   ( 
tat  too,  tato,  S  tatoo,  9  tattoe,  7-  tattoo.     [In   I 
1 7th  c.  tap-too^  a.  Du.  taptoe  in  same  sense;  f.  tap    ! 
the  tap  (of  a  cask),  +  toe  =  doe  toe  *  shut '.     So  Sw.    , 
tapto,  Sp.   (1706)  tatu.      Cf.    Ger.   zapfenstreich,    • 
LG.   tappenslag)    Da.  tcippenstreg,  with   the   first    , 
element   the   same,  and  second  element  meaning 
( stroke,  beat '. 

Although  Du.  tap  toe^  was  in  military  use  in  our  sense  i 
in  the  i7th  c.,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  if  this  was  its 
original  use.  Tap  toe  =  doe  den  tap  toe  '  put  the  tap  to ', 
'  close  or  turn  off  the  tap ',  was  app.  already  in  colloquial 
use  for  '  shut  up  !  stop!  cease!';  Dr.  Kluyver  points  out,  in 
a  play  of  1639  from  Emden,  Dock  hier  de  tap  van  toe  = 

*  but  here  we  shut  up ',  or  *  say  no  more '.] 

1.  Mil.  A  signal  made,  by  beat  of  drum  or  bugle- 
call,  in  the  evening,  for  soldiers  to  repair  to  their    ' 
quarters  in  garrison  or  tents  in  camp. 

a.    1644  Col.  Hutchinson's  Orders  in  T.  C.  Hine  Notting 
ham,  etc.  (1876)  App.  §  8  If  anyone  shall  bee  found  tiplinge 
or  drinkinge  m  any  Taverne,  Inne,  or  Alehouse  after  the 
houre  of  nyne  of  the  clock  at  night,  when   the   Tap-too 
beates,  hee  shall  pay  2s.  6d.     Ibid.  §  10  After  the  houre  of    i 
nyne  of  the  clock  at  night,  after  the  taptoo  hath  beaten, 
untill  the  Revelly  hath  beaten  the  next  mornings.     1645  N. 
DRAKE  Siege  Pontefr.  (Surtees)  65  Not  to  stay  there  any 
longer  but  till  tapp  too  beate,  which  was  about  10  a  clock. 
1675  L,ond.  Gaz,  No.  1014/4  The  third  night,  after  ..  the    i 
Taptow  had  beaten,  we  made  a  very  good  Retreat,  without    | 
the  loss  of  a  Man.     1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  6>,  Tat-too  or  Tap-    \ 
too,  the  beat  of  Drum  at  Night  for  all  Soldiers  to  repair  to    ' 
their  Tents.     1736  AINSWORTH  Lat.  Diet.,  Taptow,  tattoo. 
1803  COLLINS  Gen.  <y  Garrison  Orders  (1879)  30  After  the 
beating  of  the  taptoo.     1833  SIR  C.  J.  NAPIER  Colonies  190 
The  soldiers  are  just  able  to  hear  the  '  taptoo  '  beat. 

jS.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xix.  (Roxb.)  153/2  The 
drumer  is  to  beat  all  maner  of  beats,  as  a  Call,  a  Troope,  a 
March,.. a  Retreit,  a  Tato,  and  a  Revally.  1698  FRYER 
Ace.  E.  India  fy  P.  74  None  but  Christians  lodge  within 
the  City  [Bacein],  the  Banyans  repairing  to  the  Suburbs 
upon  Tattoo.  1767  in  R.  Rogers  Jrnls.  (1883)  238  note. 
Your  memorialist  must  further  inform  you  that  Rum  was 
let  out  of  the  Fort  after  tatoo.  1814  SCOTT  l-Vav.  Ixvii.  I 
question  if  the  red-coats  hae  beat  the  tattoo  yet,  and  we're 
not  safe  till  then.  1844  Regul.  <$•  Ord.  Army  259  The 
Tattoo  is  to  beat  at  Eight  o  clock  in  the  Winter,  and  at 
Nine  o'clock  in  the  Summer  Season.  1884  GROVE  Diet. 
Mus.  IV.  63/2  The  Tattoo  concludes  by  the  '  Second  Post '  , 
or  '  Last  Post '. 

b.  A   military  entertainment    consisting   of  an 
elaboration  of  the  tattoo  by  extra  music  and  per 
formance  of  exercises  by  troops,  generally  at  night 
and  by  torch  or  other  artificial   light,      (So  G. 
zapfenstreich.) 

1742  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  (1903)  I.  216  You  know  one  loves 
a  review  and  a  tattoo.  1904  Daily  JVewsB  Aug.  7  The  Sher 
wood  Foresters.. carried  out  the  tattoo  under  the  direction 
of  Lieut.  Parkinson.  1907  Standard  19  Jan.  6/7  After  dark 
there  was  a  torchlight  tattoo,  in  which  800  men  took  part. 

c.  A  drum-beat  in  general,  as  a  means  of  raising 
an  alarm,  attracting  attention,  etc. 

1688  in  Boys  Sandwich  (1792)  760  The  news,  .caused  us., 
to  keep  a  strong  watch,  and  the  tattoo  was  sent  about. 
1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  109  F  3  A  young  Lady  cannot  be 
married,  but  all  the  Impertinents  in  Town  must  be  beating 
the  Tattoo  from  one  Quarter  of  the  Town  to  the  other,  to 
show  they  know  what  passes.  1717  PRIOR  Alma  i.  454  All 
those,  whose  hearts  are  loose  and  low  Start  if  they  hear  but 
the  tattoo.  1872  C.  GIBBON  For  the  King'\,  The  drum  beat 
a  reckless  tattoe. 

fig-    *579  DILWORTH  Pope  87  Every  such  advertisement 
is  a  tattoo  for  all  the  mercenary  scribblers  in  a  nation. 
2.  transf.  A  beating  or  pulsation  as  of  a  drum  ; 
the  action  of  beating,  thumping,  or  rapping  con 
tinuously  upon  something. 

1755  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  (1846)  III.  136  Can  I  help  feeling 
a  tattoo  at  my  heart,  when  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  makes 
as  great  a  figure  in  history  as  Burleigh  or  Godolphin?  1820 
Sporting  Mag.  VI.  178  He.  .played  such  a  tattoo  upon  his 
antagonist's  head,  as  rendered  him  almost  senseless.  1840 
THACKERAY  Bedford*  Row  Conspir.  iii,  Beginning  to  play  a 
rapid  tattoo  with  her  feet.  1878  Masque  Poets  97  The  hail 
begins  to  beat  outside  A  tattoo  for  the  storm. 

b.  Devils  tattoo :  the  action  of  idly  tapping  or 
drumming  with  the  fingers,  etc.  upon  a  table  or 
other  object,  in  an  irritating  manner,  or  as  a  sign 
of  vexation,  impatience,  or  the  like. 

1803  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Belinda  xvii,  Mrs.  Freke  beat  the 
devil  s-tattoo  for  some  moments.  1826  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey 
\\.  ii,  The  Peer  sat  in  a  musing  mood,  playing  the  Devil's 
tattoo  on  the  library  table.  1855  H.  SPENCER  Princ.  Psychol. 
(1872)  II.  vui.  iv.  544  Beating  the  '  devil's  tattoo  '  with  the 
fingers  on  the  table,  is  a  recognized  mark  of  impatience. 
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TattOO  (t£tw-),  sb?  Forms:  8  tat(t>ow,  8-9 
tattow,  tatoo,  9  tatto,  tatu,  8-  tattoo.  [In  1 8th  c. 

tattaow,  tattow  (tatcnr),  a.  Polynesian  (Tahitian, 
Samoan,  Tongan,  etc.)  ta'tau  (in  Marquesan  tartu) 
sb.  denoting  the  markings.  (For  the  vb.  the  ex 
pression  is  ta  ta'tau  to  strike  or  stamp  tattoo.) 

The  word  is  recorded  from  Tahiti  as  tataon  in  Bougainville's 
Voyage  autour  du  Monde  1766-9  (Paris  1771),  and  as 
tattow  in  Capt.  Cook's  First  Voyage  July  1769.  The  current 
Eng.  tattoo  and  F.  tatou  are  perversions  of  the  native  name.] 

The  act  or  practice  of  tattooing  the  skin  (see 
TATTOO  z;.2) ;  the  mark  or  design  made  by  tattooing. 

[1769  COOK  jrnl.  \st  Voy.  July  (1893)  93  Both  sexes  paint 
their  Bodys,  Tattow,  as  it  is  called  in  their  Language.  _  This 
is  done  by  inlaying  the  Colour  of  Black  under  their  skins,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  indelible.]  1777  G.  FORSTER  Voy, 
round  World\.yy*  The  punctuation  which  the  natives  call 
tattow.  1803  J.  BURNEY  Discov.  S.  Sea  i.  ii.  61  They 
[natives  of  the  Philippines]  had  the  custom  of  marking  their 
bodies  in  the  manner,  which,  to  use  a  word  lately  adopted 
from  the  language  of  a  people  more  recently  discovered,  we 
call  tattow.  1863  R.  F.  BURTON  Abeokuta  I.  iii.  104  There 
was  a  vast  variety  of  tattoos  and  ornamentation.  1906 
Athenseum  17  Mar.  334/2  The  Kenyahs  and  Sea-Dayaks 
also  appear  to  have  borrowed  the  practice  of  tatu  very 
largely  from  the  Kenyans ;  but  most  of  the  Indonesian 
tribes  have  all  had.. a  distinctive  tatu. 
b.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

!845  J.  COULTER  Adv.  in  Pacific  xiv.  209  Then  entered 
the  tatoo-mer..  1899  WERNER  Capt.  of  Locusts  9  His  teeth 
are  not  filed,  and  he  has  strange  tattoo-marks  on  his  face. 

Ta'ttoo,  s&.s  East  Ind.  Also  8  tatoo,  9  tatto, 
tattu,  (tut-hoo).  [a.  Hindi  toft  it.']  A  native-bred 
Indian  pony.  Also  attrib*  as  'tattoo  horse ^  mare* 
Abbreviated  TAT  (j£.4). 

1784  in  Seton-Karr  Select.fr.  Calcutta  Gaz.  (1864)  I.  15 
On  their  arrival  at  the  Choultry  they  found  a  miserable 
dooley  and  15  tattoo  horses.  1800  Misc.  Tr.  in  Asiat. 
Ann.  Reg.  171/2  A  man  mounted  on  a  tattoo  came  forward 
to  tell  us,  that  [etc.].  1809  BROUGHTON  Lett.  Mahratta 
Camp  xiv.  (1892)  117  These  tut,hoos  are  a  breed  of  small 
ponies,  and  are  the  most  useful  and  hardy  little  animals  in 
India.  1814  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev.  XII,  200  A  Mahratta 
wife . .  frequently  rides  astride . .  upon  a  bullock,  an  ass,  or  a 
little  tattoo  horse.  1886  Blackw.  Mag.  Sept.  365/1  Drawn 
by  tattoos  and  bullocks. 

Tattoo*,  z*.1    [f.  TATTOO  sl^\ 

1.  trans.  To  beat  (a  drum,  etc.) ;  to  strike  (some 
thing)  with  a  succession  of  blows,  to  thump. 

1780  S.  I.  PRATT  Emma  Corbett  (ed.  4)  II.  51  A  little  drum 
tattoo'd  by  the  timber  instrument  that  served  him  for  an 
arm.  1863  COWDEN  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char.  xvi.  402  Then 
let  us  hope  he  may  not  have  his  head  tattooed, 

2.  intr.  To  beat  as  upon  a  drum ;  to  thump,  tap, 
or  rap  upon  something  with  a  succession  of  blows, 

1806  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Tristia  Wks.  1812  V.  235  There 
Folly  rushes  with  his  dirty  boots,  Tattoos,  and  nearly 
thunders  down  the  dwelling.  1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  fre- 
land  iii.  39  Her  father  ..tattooing  with  his  brogues  upon 
the  threshold.  1883  BUTTON  COOK  P.  Foster's  D.  iv,  Don't 
tattoo  with  your  fingers,  it  fidgets  me. 

b.  trans.  To  cause  (something)  to  rap  in  this 
way  (itpon  something  else). 

1810  Splendid  Follies  I.  57  Miss  Betty,  .sat  tattooing  one 
of  her  shoe-heels  upon  the  hearth. 

Hence  Tattoo'ing  vbl.  sb.  (also  attrib?), 

1871  B.  HARTE2«rf /?«*/«!>  Grand  Army  \\^\\^  wandering 
night-winds  seemed  to  bear  The  sounds  of  a  far  tattooing. 
1884  ALLBUTT  Visceral  Neuroses  i.  23  Some  little  blinking, 
twitching,  or  tattooing  trick  which  quickens  as  thoughts 
and  words  come  faster. 

Tattoo*.  v<*  Forms:  see  TATTOO  sb.%  [f. 
TATTOO  sb.*\  already  used  as  a  vb.  by  Capt.  Cook.] 

1.  trans.  To  form  permanent  marks  or  designs 
upon  the  skin  by  puncturing  it  and  inserting  a  pig 
ment   or   pigments :    practised   by  various   tribes 
of  low  civilization,  and  by  individuals  in  civilized 
communities,     a.  with  the  person  or  part  as  obj. 

1769  COOK  Jrnl.  \st  Voy.  July  (1893)  93  This  method  of 
Tattowing  I  shall  now  describe..  .As  this  is  a  painful  opera- 
tion,  especially  the  Tattowing  their  Buttocks,  it  is  performed 
but  once  in  their  Life  times.  Ibid.  27  Nov.  164  Few  of 
these  people  were  Tattow'd  or  marked  in  the  face,.. several 
had  their  Backsides  Tattow'd.  1774  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Early 
Diary  (1889)  I.  325  His  hands  are  very  much  tattooed.  1774 
Charac.  in  Ann.  Reg.  61/2  His  bands  are  tattaowed,  accord. 
ing  to  the  mode  in  his  native  country.  1835  SIR  J.  Ross 
Narr.  -2nd  Voy.  xvi.  251  All  were  tattooed  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.  1846  BRITTAN  tr.  Malgaigne's  Man.  Oper.  Surg.  88 
We  know  that  soldiers  tattoo  their  arms  and  breasts,  and 
impress  and  trace  on  them  words  and  figures  that  neither 
lotions  nor  even  blisters  can  efface.  1847  GROTE  Greece  n. 
xxv.  IV.  5  They  [Illyrians]  shared  with  the  remote  Thracian 
tribes  the  custom  of  tattowing  their  bodies.  1852  MUNDY 
Onr  Antipodes  x.  (1855)  247  [The  Maori  women]  tattoo  the 
under-lip  a  deep  blue.  1887  W.  S.  GILBERT  Ruddigore  I, 
Look  at  his  arms— tattooed  to  the  shoulder. 
b.  with  the  mark  or  design  as  object. 

1809  A.  HENRY  Trav,  248  The  women,  .usually  tatoo  two 
lines,  reaching  from  the  lip  to  the  chin.  1857  HUGHES  Tom 
Brown  n.  ii,  His  long  skinny  arms  all  covered  with  anchors 
and  arrows  and  letters,  tattoed  in  with  gunpowder  like  a 
sailor-boy's.  1877  W.  H.  DALL  Tribes  N.  W.  89  The., 
practice  of  tattooing  perpendicular  lines  on  the  chin  of 
women,  ipoa  Man  II.  99  That  a  totem  should  be  tatued 
on  a  body  is  a  widespread  practice. 

2.  transf*  and  fig.  To  mark,  spot,  or  stain,  esp. 
in  a  permanent  way ;  to  affect  or  characterize  per 
manently   as   if  by  marking;    to  defame,  vilify, 
'  blacken'  (quot.  1884). 

1774  Westm.  Mag.  II.  145  Well  I  remember  when  tataow'd 


TAIL 

you  stood,  In  all  the  dignity  of  H 's  blood.     1806-7  J- 

BERESFORD  AJiseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  vi.  Miseries  Stage  C. 
xi,  A  Harridan  with  a  face  tattooed  with  wrinkles.     1847 


as  any  man  gains  public  confidence,  malignant  and  envious 
creatures  are  found  to  revile  him.  1886  RUSKJN  Przterita 
I.  vi.  177  The  pleasure  of  tattooing  myself  with  tar  among 
the  ropes. 

Hence  Tattooed  (-«'d)  ppl.  a.,  Tattoo-ing  vbL 
sb.  (also  concr. ;  also  attrib.^  as  tattooing-needle]  \ 
also  Tattoo-age  (nonce-wd.},  a  tattooed  design 
[—  F.  tatouage}  ;  Tattoo-erf  one  who  practises 
tattooing ;  Tattoo'ist,  a  professional  tattooer ; 
Tattoo-ment,  the  action  or  process  of  tattooing. 

1846  THACKERAY  Cornhill  to  Cairo  xiii,  Above  his  *tattoo- 
age  of  the  five  crosses,  the  fellow  had  a  picture  of  two 
hearts  united.  178^  MRS.  PIOZZI  Journ.  France  II.  17  The 
accounts  given  us  in  Cook's  Voyages  of  *tattowed  Indians. 
1791  GILPIN  Forest  Scenery  n.  261  The  Indian,  .doting  on 
her  black  teeth,  and  tattooed  cheeks.  1846  KEIGHTLEY 
Notes  Virg.,  Georg.  in.  25  The  wild-looking  tattooed 
Britons.  1897  P.  WARUNG  Tales  Old  Regime  168  Tattooed 
anchor  on  right  forearm.  1906  Athenseum  17  Mar.  334^2 
To  classify  the  tatued  peoples  of  Borneo.  1857  Fraser's 
Mag.  XVI.  641  The  azure  dye  of  the  *tattooer  is  lastingly 
imprinted  in  the  face  of  an  Otaheitan.  1883  Daily  News 
26  Oct.  5/2  The  great  tattooers  among  European  peoples  are 
French  soldiers  and  French  criminals.  1773  Charac.  in 
Ann.  Reg.  3/2  They  have  a  custom  of  staining  their  bodies 
. .  which  they  call  *Tattowing.  1830  MARRYAT  King's  Own 
lii,  The  practice  of  tattooing  is  very  common  in  the  navy. 
1859  JEPHSON  Brittany  xii.  211  Scored. .to  resemble  the 
tattooing  of  a  New-Zealander.  1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mecft., 
Tattooing-needle  (Surgical),  an  instrument  for  inserting  a 
pigment  beneath  the  epidermis.  Used.,  for  coloring  white 
spots  on  the  cornea.  1894  Pall  MallG.  5  Dec.  2/1  "Tattoo- 
ists  vied  with  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  invent  new 
designs.  1885  J.  H.  DELL  Dawning  Grey ,  Mind  35  At  best 
But  rude  *tattooment  of  embellishment. 

Tattoo,  tattou,  variants  of  TATOU,  armadillo. 

Tattu,  variant  of  TATOU,  TATTOO  sb$ 

11  Tatty  (tse-ti) ,  sb.  East  Ind.  Also  tattle,  tat- 
tee,  tatti.  [a.  Hindi  tatti.]  A  screen  or  mat, 
usually  made  of  the  roots  of  the  fragrant  cuscus 
grass,  which  is  placed  in  a  frame  so  as  to  fill  up 
the  opening  of  a  door  or  window,  and  kept  wet,  in 
order  to  cool  and  freshen  the  air  of  a  room.  Ab 
breviated  TAT  (^.3). 

1792  WILLIAMS  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXIII.  131  Tatties., 
are  affixed  to  the  door  or  window  frames,  and  kept  constantly 
sprinkled  with  water.  18^  BROUGHTON /.£//.  ,#/a/ir«*teCa;«/ 
x.  (1892)  83  The  hot  winds  have  set  in,  and  we  are  obliged 
to  make  use  of  tattees,  a  kind  of  screens  made  of  the  roots 
of  a  coarse  grass  called  Kus.  1811  H.  MARTYN  in  Mem.  in. 
(1825)  342,  I  got  a  tattie  made  of  the  branches  of  the  date 
tree,  and  a  Persian  peasant  to  water  it.  1901  Indian 
Standard  16  Mar.  i/i  Those  who  . .  have  neither  Khas 
Tatties  nor  thermantidotes  will  pant. .for  want  of  fresh  air. 

attrib.  1848  tr.  Hojfitieister's  Trav.  Ceylon,  etc.  vii.  277 
[Rooms  with]  but  one  external  entrance,  and  that  closed  up 
by  means  of  a  tatty-frame. 

Hence  Tattled  (tos-tid)  a.,  furnished  with  a  tatty 
or  tatties. 

1894  Blackw.  Mag.  Sept.  387/2  The  Anglo-Indian  is  a 
close  prisoner  within  the  kus-kus  tattled  walls. 

Tatty  (ta-ti), a.  Sc.  Also  6  taty,  tawty,  tattie, 
9  tawtie,  tautie.  [app.  related  in  form  and  sense 
to  OK.  tsettec  a  rag,  a  tatter;  cf.  also  TAT  sb*y 
which  is  not  evidenced  so  early,  and  may  be  a 
back-formation.]  Of  hair,  tangled,  matted ;  of  an 
animal  or  skin,  shaggy  with  matted  hair. 

1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneis  vii.  xii.  63  A  felloun  bustuus  and  gret 
lyoun  skyn,  Terrible  and  roucb,  wyth  taty  lokyrand  haris. 
1533  BELLENDEN  Ltvyu.  xi.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  166  The  hare  of  his 
berde  was  lang  and  taty  [?/.  r.  tawty].  x8i8  SCOTT  Rob  Roy 
xxxiv,  Wha  wad  hae  thought  there  had  been  as  muckle 
sense  in  his  tatty  pow.  1834  CARLYLE  in  Froude  Life  (1882) 
II.  xviii.  428  Old  pollarded,  .lime  trees  standing  there  like 
giants  in  tawtie  wigs  (for  the  new  boughs  are  still  young). 

Tatu :  see  TATOU,  TATTOO  sb* 

Tatuete  (erron.  -ette) :  see  TATOU. 

f  Tatuite,  «  f  atwite,  to  twit,  taunt :  see  T  i 
and  ATWITK  v. 

^1315  SHOBEHAM  Poem$\.  1132  For  for-setene  sennes,  pat 
oure  foman  aredy  haueb.. Tatuite. 

Tatusiid  (tat»-si|id),  a.  and  sb.  Zool.  [ad. 
mod.L.  Tatusiidae,  pi.,  f.  Tatusia,  f.  Tupi  tatu  : 
see  TATOU  and  -ID  3,]  a.  adj.  Belonging  to  the 
family  Tatusiidte  of  armadillos,  typified  by  the 
genus  Tatusia.  'b.sb.  An  armadillo  of  this  family. 

Taty,  Tatyllar,  obs.  ff.  TATTY  a.,  TATTLER. 

Tau  (t§,  tau).  Also  4,  6  taue,4  tav,  4-8  taw, 
5  tayu,  tayewe.  [a.  Or.  rav,  name  of  the  letter 
T  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  as  in  the  Semitic  whence 
the  Greek  was  derived  :  see  T,  the  letter.] 

1.  The  name  of  the  letter  T  in  the  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  ancient  Semitic  alphabets.  Often  in  the  sense 
*  last  letter  *,  as  tau  was  orig.  in  Greek,  and  con 
tinued  to  be  in  Hebrew,  etc. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  12199-12204  pe  letters  fra  alpha  to 
taw  \Gott.  tau,  F.  taw,  Tr.  tayu],  Wit  sundri  sight  man 
mai  pam  knau  [Tr.  sew].  Quat  es  taw,  sai  first  to  me, 
And  i  sal  vndo  alpha  to  be ;  For  he  bat  alpha  can  noght  se, 
Hu  sal  he  wijt  quat  tav  mai  be?  1838  JACKSON  tr.  Krnm- 
macher's  Elisha  ix.  199  Set  a  mark  upon  them,  .a  Tau,  the 
last  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  upon  their  foreheads. 
1883  I.  TAYLOR  Alphabet  I.  239  The  letters  /«-,  tamfd,  and 
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TAUNTINGLY. 


tau  are  almost  the  same  in  the  Siloam  inscription  as  on  the 
Moabite  stone,  which  is  older  by  a  century  and  a  half. 
Ibid,  II.  106  The  persistency  in  the  shape  of  tau,  which 
varies  less  than  any  other  letter,  our  modern  capital  T  hardly 
differing  from  the  [Phoenician]  Baal  Lebanon  form. 

2.  A  mark  of  the  shape  of  the  letter  T,  a 
St.  Anthony's  cross  ;  a  figure  of  this  as  a  sacred 
symbol  (also  in  Heraldry).  Also  formerly  applied 
to  the  sign  of  the  cross  as  made  with  the  hand. 

a  1300  Cursor  Af.  6078  (Cott.)  On  aif>er  post  J>er  hus  to 
smer,  A  takin  o  tav  on  bair  derner  [Gott.  On  ilk  derner,  A 
sine  of  tau  T  [Trin.  thayu]  make  ge  |>er].  Ibid.  21711-6  pe 
signe  o  tav  in  aid  laies  Bitakens  cros  nu  in  vr  daies..  .Tau 
and  cros  bath  er  als  an,  Bot  tav  has  yerd  a-bouen  nan. 
c  1446  LYDG.  Nightingale  Poems  ii.  318  This  banner  is  most 
myghti  of  vertu, . .  Most  noble  signe  and  token  of  Tau. 
1700  ASTRY  tr.  Saavedra-Faxardo  II.  316  It  is  by  the 
Tau  they  are  stampt  with,  that  they  are  assured  of  their 
real  Value.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tec/tit.  I,  Taw,  the  Heralds 
have  an  Ordinary  which  they  reckon  among  the  Crosses, 
called  by  this  Name,  and  of  this  Figure.  1893  Q-  Rev.  July 
213  Tradition  may  conceive  that  the  Tau  was  the  mark  of 
Cain.  1908  Ibid.  July  142  Little  images  of  bad  silver,  with 
the  Saint's  bell,  his  '  Tau  '  and  the  notorious  pig. 

b.  Applied  to  the  crux  ansata  of  ancient  Egyp 
tian  symbolism,  the  ankhu  •*•- 

1857  WILKINSON  Egypt.  Time  Pharaohs  133  The  gods  hold 
in  one  hand  the  sacred  Tau,  or  sign  of  life.  1877  A.  B. 
EDWARDS  Up  Nile  ix.  238.  1886  C.  R.  CONDF.R  Syrian 
Stone  Lore  253  note,  The  emblems  of  the.  .phosnix,  the  tau, 
the  labarum,  and  the  fylfot  occur,  but  not  the  cross. 

3.  A  T-shaped  pastoral  staff. 

1855  tr.  Labarte's  Arts  Mid.  Ages  xiii.  381  Pastoral  staff 
called. .a  Tau.  1875  MASKELL  Ivories  84  The  Tau. .is  but 
a  form  of  the  pastoral  staff,  adopted  in  more  than  one 
country  of  Western  Europe  early  in  the  middle  ages. 

4.  A   name,   or   part   of  the  name,   of  various 
animals  having  markings  resembling  the  letter  T. 
a.  The  toad-fish  (Batrackus  tau)  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  N.  America.      b.  A  kind  of  moth  :  see 
quot.  1832  ;  also,  a  kind  of  beetle,  and  of  fly. 

1831  J.  RENNIE  Conspect.  Butterft.  f,  Moths  36  Bomby- 
cidx  (Stephens).  ..The  Tau  Emperor  [Moth]  (Ag laia  Tan, 
Ochsenheimer).  Said  to  be  British  on  doubtful  authority. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  tan-shaped  adj.  (  =  T- 
shaped) ;  tau-bone,  a  T-shaped  bone,  as  the  INTER- 
CLAVICLE;  tau-cross,  a  T-shaped  cross  (  =  sense  2) ; 
so  taii-crucifix  ;  tau-ring,  ?a  ring  inscribed  with 
the  letter  T ;  tati-staff,  a  T-shaped  staff  (  =  sense  3). 

1474  Will  I.d.  Mountioye  (Somerset  Ho.),  A  Tayewe 
crosse.  156*  LEIGH  A  rmorie  60  b,  Ouer  all  a  crosse  Taue. 
1885  Blackw.  Mag.  July  129/2  The  tau  cross,  crux  ansata, 
St.  Anthony's  cross,  . .  is  the  commonest  of  all  primitive 
symbols.  1888  !•'.  G.  LEK  in  Arclixologia  LI.  356  There 
are.. no  less  than  five  heads  of  tau-crosses  preserved  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  1877  W.  JONES  Finger- 
ring  155  A  very  interesting  collection  of  so-called  *Tau 
(T)  rings  were  exhibited.  1888  F.  G.  LEE  in  Archseologiit 
LI.  356  A  figure  of  a  bishop  or  abbot,  .bearing  a  *lau- 


Archzologia  LI.  356  Head  of  a  tau-staff  of  the  eleventh 

CTau,  Taubator,  obs.  ff.  TAW  sb?,  TABEKDAR. 

Taubron,  -er,  var.  TABORN,  -ER,  Obs. 

Tauch,  -e,  taugh,  obs.  or  arch.  Sc.  ff.  TALLOW. 

Taucht,  obs.  f.  taught,  pa.t.and  pple.of  TEACH  v. 

Taudr(e)y,  obs.  ff.  TAWDRY. 

Taught  (t§t),  ///.  a.  [pa.  pple.  of  TEACH  v, 
which  see  for  earlier  Forms.] 

1.  Of  a  person  :    Instructed,  trained  ;    f  learned 
(ots.).     Now  usually  al'sol.,  '  the   taught ',   or  in 
comb,  with  adverbs,  as  ill-taught,  well-taught. 

1381  WYCUF  Eccl.  ii.  tfi  The  ta}t  man  dieth  also  and  the 
vntajt.  V a  1400  Morte  Arth.  178  Alle  with  taghte  mene 
and  towne  in  togers  fulle  ryche.  1483  Calk.  Angl.  377/1 
Tawght,  docttis,  instructus.  1552  HULOET,  Taught  or  newlye 
instructed,  catechiiatus.  1831-3  E.  BURTON  Eccl.  Hist.  iv. 
(1845)  72  The  mere  necessity  of  instruction  would  give  to  the 
teachers  a  superiority  over  the  taught.  1860  PUSEY  Min. 
Profit.  283  Truth  of  knowledge  is  the  same  in  the  Teacher 
and  the  taught. 

2.  Of  a  subject,  art,  etc. :  Conveyed  by  instruc 
tion  :  see  TEACH  v.  5. 

1909  Wtttm.  Gaz.  4  May  5/1  This,  we  are  assured,  was 
not  a  taught  trick,  but  a  perfectly  natural  demonstration. 

Hence  tTau'ghtly  adv.,  learnedly,  skilfully. 

1381  WYCLIF  li'istf.  xiii.  it  If  any  crafti  man..hewe  of  the 
wode  an  euene  tree,  and  of  this  tajtli  [1388  perfilli ;  Vulg. 
tfocfe]  pare  awei  al  the  rinde. 

Taught,  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  TEACH  v. ;  var. 
TAUT  a.  Taoism,  var.  TAOISM.  Tauk,  taulke, 
obs.  ff.  TALK.  Taulch,  obs.  Sc.  f.  TALLOW. 
Tauld(e,  Sc.  f.  told :  see  TELL  v. 

Taum  (tym).  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also  tswiti, 
towm,  toum.tome,  torn,  tarn,  etc.  [a.  Ott.taumr 
a  cord,  rein,  line,  etc.,  in  Norw.  taum  string,  line, 
e.g.  on  a  fishing-rod  (Aasen),  in  Facroese  ttymiir 
(<ry-*ON.  ait)  a  short  string  at  the  end  of  a  fishing 
line  to  which  the  hook  is  secured.  Cognate  with 
OE.  ttam  line,  team,  OHG.  zoum,  Ger.  zaum, 
OS.  tlm,  Du.  loom  rein,  bridle  :  see  TEAM  sb.]  A 
fishing-line,  nsnally  one  of  horse-hair  twisted. 
Locally,  also,  a  string  of  other  kinds  (£.  D.  £>.). 

a  1733  Shetland  Acts  if  in  Proc.  Sof.  Antiy.  Scot.  (1802) 
XXVI]  198  All  lines  and  tomes  made  of  horse-hair.  1802 
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SIBBALD  Chron.  Scot.  Poetry  Gloss.,  Towm.  1818  HOGG 
firownie  of  l>odsl>.  etc.  1.  ix.  158  [He]  cleekit  a  hantle  o'  gcds 
and  perches  [out  of  the  loch]  with  his  toum.  1825  BROCKETT 
N.  C.  Words,  Tawm,  Tarn,  a  fishing  line.  '  A  lang  twine 
tarn '.  1828  Craven  Gloss.,  Taunt,  a  fishing  line.  1851 
Cunibld.  Gloss.,  Tome,  a  hair  line  for  fishing.  1855  ROBIN 
SON  Whitby  Gloss.,  A  Tawm,  a  fishing  line  and  rod.  'A 
fishing  tawm  '.  1904  Daily  Chron.  19  Feb.  3/2  When  a 
Scotch  fisherman  speaks  of  his  line  as  a  '  taum  ',  he  makes 
rather  a  fine  use  of  the  Old  Norse  word  for  '  bridle  '. 

Taum(e,  obs.  and  dial.  ff.  TALM  v.,  to  faint. 

Taune,  variant  of  TAWNE  v.1  Obs. 

Taunt  (tgnt),  s/>.1  Forms  :  6  taunte,  tawnte, 
6-7  tant,  6-  taunt.  [Taunt  sb.l  and  vb.1  are  not 
found  before  1500;  origin  obscure. 

The  most  likely  suggestion  is  that  the  sb.  arose  from  the 
Fr.  phrase  tant  ponr  tant,  '  one  for  another,  tit  for  tat ',  lit. 
'  as  much  for  so  much  ',  englished  in  i6th  c.  as  taunt  pour 
taunt  and  taunt  for  taunt ;  hence,  as  primary  sense,  '  a 
return  thrust,  an  effective  rejoinder  '.  But  the  chronology 
of  the  sb.  and  vb.  makes  this  doubtful. 

Other  suggestions  for  vb.  or  sb.,  are  OF.  tunter,  variant  of 
tenter  to  try,  prove,  tempt;  MHG.  tant  empty  talk;  and 
Du.  tanden  'impetere,  invadere  aliquem  '  (Kilian),  none  of 
which  seem  adequate.] 

fl.  In  phrase  taunt  for  (pour)  taunt,  like  for 
like,  tit  for  tat,  in  reply  or  rejoinder.  Obs. 

1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  311  Cicero  for  that  he  had 
separated  &  deuided  hymself  from  Piso,  who  had  marryed 
his  doughter,  gaue  Pompeius  again  taunte  pour  taunte,  for 
y*  same  kept  warre  against  his  owne  father  in  lawe.  1548 
—  Erasm.  Par,  Luke  ui.48b,  Answer  taunt  pour  taunt  the 
one  contrarie  to  the  other,  c  1550  CKOKF.  XIII  Ps.  (Percy 
Soc.)  13  When  they  rebuked  me  so  sore,  I  wold  not  render 
taunt  for  taunt.  1620  T.  GRANGER  Div.  Logike  124  Re- 
gestion  is  commonly  termed  like  for  like,  pin  driuing  out  a 
pin,  tint  for  taunt. 

1 2.  A  smart  or  clever  rejoinder,  a  jesting  quip  or 
witty  eibe  ;  banter.  Obs. 

1571  Damon  ff  Pithias  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IV.  24  Ready  to 
answer,  quick  in  taunts,  pleasant  to  jest.  1579  LYI.Y 
Euphues  (Arb.)  33  Fine  phrases,  smooth  quippes,  merry 
tauntes.  a  1625  FLETCHER  Hmn.  Lieutenant  iv.  i,  She's  as 
wanton  as  a  Kid  to  th'  out  side,  As  full  of  Mocks  and  Taunts. 

3.  An  insulting  or  provoking  gibe  or  sarcasm  ; 
a  mocking  or  scornful  reproach  or  challenge;  a 
casting  of  something  in  any  one's  teeth. 

(11529  SKELTON  Boivge  of  Courte  70  Her  chyef  gentyl- 
woman.  .Gaue  me  a  taunte,  and  sayde  I  was  to  blame.  1548 
UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  ii.  25  b,  There  was  in  hym 
no  malapertenesse  of  cockyng  or  geuyng  tauntes.  1551 
HULOET,  Tawnte,  mor'us, .  .pipulum.  01572  KNOX  Hist. 
Re/.  Wks.  1846  I.  12  Many  tantis  war  gevin  thame  in  thair 
teith.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  i.  iv.  39.  1598—  Merry  II'. 
v.  v.  151  Haue  I  liu'd  to  stand  at  the  taunt  of  one  that  makes 
Fritters  of  English  ?  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  /I/or.  354 
True  it  is  that  a  man  of  government  may  otherwhiles 
give  a  taunt  and  nipping  scoffe.  he  may  cast  out  also  a 
merrie  jest  to  moove  laughter.  1680  C.  NESSE  Church  Hist. 
146  Many  a  taunt  was  cast  on  the  old  king.  1725  POPE 
Odyss.  III.  179  With  ireful  taunts  each  other  they  oppose. 
1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  1.  xix.  168  With  sneers  and 
stinging  taunts  disgrace  me. 

fb.  transf.  An  object  of  insulting  or  scornful 
gibes.  Obs.  rare. 

1611  Bliu7«r.  xxiv.  9,1  willdeliuer  them . .  to  be  a  reproch 
and  a  prouerbe,  a  taunt  and  a  curse. 

t  Taunt,  sb?  Obs.  rare.  [Origin  unascertained.] 
A  branch,  a  twig. 

1567  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  vti.  01  And  all  the  Pismeres 
creeping  still  upon  his  tawnts  and  sprigs  [Lat.  totidemque 
animalia  ramis  Ferre]. 

Taunt  (tjnt),  a.  (adv.}  Also  tant.  [Origin 
and  history  obscure :  perhaps  two  words ;  sense  2 
evidently  goes  with  TAUNT  t/.2  and  ATAL-NT  adv.  2.] 

1.  (?)  Haughty;  ' high  and  mighty ';  'stuck-up'. 
In  mod.  dial,  saucy,  pert. 

cisooMEDWALL Nature CBnuvil)S3i  Thysboy  ys  passyng 
taunte  [rime  avantj.  a  1550  Image  Ipocr.  n.  198  in  Skelton's 
Wks.  (1843)  II.  425/1  He  is  so  hault  and  taunt  That  he  dare 
hyme  avaunt,  All  erthly  men  to  daunt.  1880  W.  Corim. 
Gloss.,  Taunt,  yetl.  'A  taunt  piece  of  goods.'  1882  JAGO 
Gloss.  Cornw.  Dial.,  Taunt,  pert, '  high  and  mighty',  saucy. 

2.  A'aut.  Of  masts :  Excessively  tall  or  lofty. 
[1:1579:  implied  in  TAUNT  t'.1]     1622  R.  HAWKINS  Voy. 

S.  Sea  lix.  138  Neither  can  the  ship  be  so  strong  with 
a  decke  and  a  halfc.  .1  nor  carry  her  Mastes  so  taunt :  nor 
spread  so  great  a  clue,  a  1625  Xomcnclator  Xavalis  (Harl, 
MS.  2301),  Taunt  is  when  a  mast  is  very  high  for  the  pro 
portion  of  the  shipp,  wee  saie  it  is  a  Taunt-mast.  1627  CAPT. 
SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  iii.  15  For  a  man  of  wane,  a  well 
ordered  Taunt. mast  is  best.  Ibid.  17  If  your  Masts  _be 
taunt,  your  yards  must  be  the  shorter,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet. 
Cant.  Crew,  Tant,  Tantest,  Mast  of  a  Ship  or  Man,  Tall, 
Tallest.  1736  LEWIS  Hist.  Thanet  Gloss.,  Taanl,  tall,  or 
too  high  for  its  breadth  or  bigness,  'a  taant  mast,  house'. 
1831  Examiner  740/2  With  a  deep  keel  and  sharp  run, 
taunt  sticks  and  spanking  sails.  1851  KIPPING  Sailmaking 
(ed.  2)  189  Taunt,  an  epithet,  at  sea,  signifying  high  or  tall. 
It  is  particularly  expressed  of  the  masts  when  they  are  of 
extraordinary  length.  1863  ROBSON  Bards  Tyne  397  Tant 
ships  that  come  with  rampant  rig,  Against  its  sides  are 
rested.  1898  F.  T.  BULLEN  Cruise  Cachalot  370  The 
'crow's  nests 'are  dismantled,  taunt  topgallant-masts  sent 
up,  and  royal  yards  crossed. 

fb.  Phr.  It't'tk  taunt  Mfifr).  also  bearing  a 
taunt  sail,  with  all  sail  set :  cf.  ATAUNT  2.  Obs. 

1622  R.  HAWKINS  I'ty.  S.  Sea  liii.  124  With  much  winde, 
and  a  chapping  Sea,  bearing  a  taunt-sayle.     1632  LITHGOW 
Trav.  v.  177  Shippes  were  wont  to  passe  vnder  with  taunt 
sayles.     Ibid.  X.  502  A  gallant  ship,  puft  with  taunt  saile. 
c.  Comb.,  as  taunt-masted,  -rigged. 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  iii.  15  Taunt.masted. 


1704  J.  HARRIS  Lei.  Tec/in.  I,  Taunt,  when  the  Masts  of 
a  Ship  are  too  tall  for  her,  they  say  she  is  Taunt.masted, 
or  that  her  Masts  are  very  Taunt.  1825  H.  B.  GASCOIGNE 
Nav.  Fame  70  Taunt  rigg'd  she  seems,  and  like  a  Privateer. 
+  B.  adv.  (?)  To  the  full,  thoroughly:  cf. 
ATAUNT  i.  Obs. 

a  1550  Hye  Way  to  Spyttel  Ho.  542  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV. 
49  And  there  they  prate,  and  make  theyr  auaunt  Of  theyr 
deceytes,  and  drynk  adew  taunt. 

Taunt  (t§nt;,  v.1  Also  6-7  tant.  [See 
TAUNT  sbl] 

1 1.  intr.  To  make  a  smart  or  effective  rejoinder ; 
to  answer  back  in  equivalent  terms ;  to  exchange 
banter.  Obs. 

1513  MORE  Rich.  Ill  in  Hall  Chron.  (1548)  16  b,  (Jane 
Shore]  had  a  proper  wytte  . .  somtyme  tantyng  without 
displeasure;  but  not  without  disporte.  a  1529  SKELTON  Agst. 
Gariiesclie  ii.  37  To  turney  or  to  tante  with  me  ye  ar  to  fare  to 
scke.  1548  THOMAS  Ital.  Diet.  (15671,  Motteggiarc,  to  taunt 
pretely,  or  to  cutte  another  mans  woordes  wittily  or  finely. 

f2.  trans.  To  answer  (a  person)  with  a  bantering 
or  mocking  rejoinder ;  to  '  chaff ',  banter.  Obs. 

1515  BARCLAY  Egloges  n.  (1570)  B  iv/i  If  thou  call  for 
ought  by  worde,  signe  or  becke,  Then  Jacke  with  the  bushe 
shall  taunt  thee  with  a  chek.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  53 
The  king  receyued  him.. taunting  him  iestinglyand  merily, 
as  though  one  Realme  were  not  able  to  holde  them  both. 
1506  IJALRYMFLEtr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  vli.  (S.T.S.)  8  This 
man  tane  in  the  feild  the  15ruse  mirrilie  tantis,  and  sayis, 
Welcome  father,  says  he. 
b.  dial.  (See  quot.) 

111825  FORBY  I'oc.  E.  Anglia,  Taunt,  f.  to  teize,  to  pester 
with  silly  questions,  importunate  entreaties,  or  any  mode 
of  minute  vexation. 

3.  To  reproach  (a  person)  :;'///;  something  in  a 
sarcastic,  scornful,  or  insulting  way. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Slfiilane's  Comm.  363  b,  Than  waxed  lie 
also  more  angry,  and.. taunted  them  with  sore  rebukes. 
1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Increpare frobris,  to  taunte  with 
reprochful  woordes.  1601  HoLLAND/Y;'/y  II.  571  Mairuirra, 
whom  the  Poet  Catullus.. so  tanted  and  reuiled  in  his 
verses.  1721  DF  Foi:  Plague  (1840)  66  Taunting  him  with 
want  of  courage  to  leap  into  the  great  pit.  1802  MAR. 
EDGEWORTH  Alm-al  T.  (1816)  I.  xiii.  103  It  ill  became  a 
person. .who  did  not  dress  nearly  as  well  as  themselves,  to 
taunt  his  betters  with  poverty.  1879  FROL'DE  Carsarxxn.  386 
They  taunted  him  with  cowardice. 

b.  intr.  To  utter  tnunts  or  stinging  reproaches. 
1560  DALS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  306,  1  am  not  so  cleane 

without  experience,  but  I  could  taunte  againe.  1577  FL'LKR 
Co'ijUt.  1'urg.  370  You  taunt  at  the  author  of  that  l)ooke. 
rt  1688  I'UNVAN  Israel's  Hofe  Encouraged  Wks.  (ed.  Offor)  I. 
613  Those  very  men  that  are  pleased  to  taunt  at  this  kind  of 
inference.  1802  MARIAN  MOORE  Lascc/t<-s  II.  21  Mr.  Richards 
was  taunting  at  the  disappointed  Miss  le  Gros.  1833  MRS. 
BROWNING  Prometh.  Round  i.  91  Here,  now,  taunt  on  ! 

c.  trans,  with  obj.  d.  To  say  tauntingly,  rare. 
1873  BROWNING  Red  Colt.  Kt.-cap  n.  462  Folk  may  taunt 

That  half  your  rock-built  wall  is  rubble-heap  !  1878  —La 
Saisiaz  299  Taunt  not  '  Human  work  ape  work  divine?' 

4.  trans.  To  drive  or  get  by  taunting  ;  to  provoke. 
1813  BYRON  Bride  Abydi's  n.  xviii,  Proscribed  at  home, 

And  taunted  to  a  wish  to  roam.  1837  W.  IRVING  Capt. 
Bonneville  III.  xlix.  253  But  the  Blacklcet  were  not  to  be 
taunted  out  of  I  heir  safe  shelter.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  31  July 
1 1/2  Viscount  Wolmer  probably  repented  of  having  helped 
to  taunt  it  out  of  Mr.  Morley. 

Hence  Ta'unted///.  a. 

1818  SCOTT  Battle  Sempach  xii,  'Shalt  see  then  how  the 
game  will  fare  ',  The  taunted  knight  replied.  1882  Sat. 
Rev.  6  May  567/1  When  the  taunted  victim.. has  drunk 
deep  enough  of  the  bitterness  of  death. 

t  Taunt,  v.2  Naut.  Obs.  rare-1,  [app.  f. 
TAUNT  a.  2.]  trans.  To  hoist,  raise,  elevate. 

c  I579  MONTGOMERY  Misc.  Poems  xlviii.  93  Vp  uent  our 
saillis.  tauntit  to  the  huins  (  =  hunes],  The  trumpits  soundit 
tuentie  mirrie  tuins. 

Taunter  ,tg-ntoj).  [f.  TAL-NTZ/.' +  -ERI.J  One 
who  taunts  :  see  the  verb. 

i«j  HULOET,  Tawnter,  nasutiis.  1558  Cranmer's  Confut. 
Vnwritten  Verities  Pref.  Bviij,  Taunters  &  fault  finders 
with  others,  rather  then  menders  of  themselfes.  1579-80 
NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  291  Socrates,  .was  a  plain  simple 
man  to  them  that  knew  him  but  outwardly,  or  else  a  pleasant 
Taunter  or  Mocker.  1822  Examiner  688/1  Cold-blooded 
taunter  of  the  suffering  people. 

t  Tau'ntful,  a.  Obs.  rare~\  [f.  TAU.VT  s6.l  + 
-FUL.]  Full  of  taunts  ;  reproachful. 

1715  TICKELL  Iliad  I.  is  Be  all  thy  Rage  in  tauntful 
Words  exprest. 

[f.  TAUNT  v.l  + 


1563  Homilies  n.  Matrimony  11859)  502  How  few  matrimo 
nies  there  be  without  chidings.  brawlings,  tauntings,  repent- 
incs  1701  COWPER  Odyss.  xvll.  476  A  tongue  accustom 'd 
much  To  launtings.  1809-11  COMBI  Syntax  xxvi.  356  Tis 
thus  I. .foil  their  tauntings  with  a  joke. 

Tan  nting,  ///. ".    [f.  as  prcc.  +  -ING  '.]    . 
taunts,  or  reproaches  provokingly. 
a  1548  HALT.  Ckron.,  Htn.  IV  19  Railyng  rimes,  malicious 


pameu  tneir  notice,  .wnn  every  KHIU  ui  n  icm  «H 
ing  reflection.  1841  TBOUnuGnHivTIII.  Ixii.  i 
menes  insulted  his  disappointment  by  a  taunting  letter. 

Tan  ntingly,  adv.  [f.  prcc.  +  -LY  *.]  In  a 
taunting  manner;  with  derisive  or  insulting  re 
proach. 

1549  CovtKDALlt,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  i  Pltlr  10  Not  dis- 
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TAUNTINGNESS. 

deynfully,  nor  tauntynglye  as  though  you  were  offended  at 
them.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  r.  i.  114  (Fol.  2)  The  belly,  .tant- 
inglyreplyed  To'th'discontented  Members.  1646  J.WHITAKER 
Uzziah  13  [It]  was  tauntingly  spoke  of  Christ,  He  saved 
others,  himself  he  cannot  save.  1876  MOZLEY  Univ.  Semi. 
v.  (1877)  1 16  The  question  has  often  been  asked  tauntingly — 
Why  has  not  Christianity  done  away  with  war? 

So  Tau'ntinffness.   rare~°. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Taitntingncss,  a  sharp,  haughty, biting 
Reproachfulness.  1731  7<W.,  Tauntingtuss,  Raillery. 

Taunt  ne  eaunt :  see  TANT  NE  QUANT. 

Taunton  (tg'ntsn,  locally  ta-ntan).  Name  of 
a  town  in  Somersetshire ;  hence  short  for  Taunton 
doth,  a  woollen  cloth  formerly  made  there. 

1499  in  Somerset  Medieval  Wills  (1901)  379  To  William 
Busshop  halfe  a  packe  of  Tauntons.  1607  Act  4  Jos.  /,  c.  z 
§  7  Every  Broade  Cloth .  .called  Tauntons,  Bridgwaters,  and 
Dunsters  made  in  the  Westerne  partes  of  Somersetsheire. 

Tau-ntress.  rare.  [f.  TAUNTER  +  -ESS.]  A 
female  taunter,  a  taunting  woman. 

'557  Agst.  Vnstedfast  Woman  in  TetitlTt  Misc.  (Arb.) 
177  O  temerous  tauntres,  that  delightes  in  toyes-.Ianglyng 
iestres,  depraueres  of  swete  ioyes. 

Tauny,  obs.  f.  TAWNY.    Tauorsay :  see  TAV-. 

Taupie,  variant  of  TAWPIE. 

t  Taur.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  taur-us  or  OF.  tor,  taur, 
thaur,  bull.]  A  bull ;  the  constellation  Taurus. 

1:1386  CHAVCEK  Wife's  Pro!.  613  Myn  Ascendent  was 
Taur  and  Mars  ther-lnne.  c  1425  WYNTOUN  Chron.  \\.  1269 
A  taur,  bat  is  a  buyl.  .Scho  saw  ner  by  hir  on  be  greyn. 

t  Taure.  Obs.  rare~\  Corruption  of  TOUR,  a 
fringe  of  hair  worn  on  the  forehead,  by  association 
with  taunts  bull:  cf.  BULL-HEAD  3,  quot.  1688. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  464/2  Women  wear  Hair.. 
in  Taures  when  the  hair  on  the  forehead  is  curled  and 
standeth  out.  IMd.,  Bull-heads,  when  the  said  curled  fore 
head  is  much  larger  than  the  Taure. 

Taurean  (tg'r/an),  a.  ran.  [f.  L.  taurc-ns 
adj.  (i.taums  bull)  +-AN.]  Of  or  belonging  to  a  bull. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.i  Taurean,  Taurine.  of  or  belonging 
to  a  bull.  i$oo  LEWIS  &  SHORT  Lat.-Eng.  Diet.,  Tavrevs, 
of  a  bull  or  ox,.  \tattrea\  viticla,  i.e.  taurean  bands  (a  poet, 
expression  to  denote  glue),  Lucr.  6,  1071. 

Tauri-,  combining  form  of  L.  taurus  bull,  in 
TAURICIDE,  etc. ;  see  TAURUS,  and  cf.  TAURO-. 

TauTian,  a.  rare*1,  [irreg.  f.  L.  taur-us  bull 
+  -IAN.]  =  TAUREAN,  TAURINE  a. 

1882  Harper's  Mag.  $601.563/1  Three  days  of  bull-fight 
ing .  .  with  eight  taurian  victims  each  day. 

Tauric  xtg'rik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  raDpos  or  L.  taurus 
bull  +  -ic.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  a  bull ;  taurine. 

1816  G.  S.  FABER  Orig.  Pagan  Idol.  I.  406  The  tauric 
Jupiter  was  the  parent  of  the  Cretan  Minos.  1818  —  Horse 
Mosaicx  I.  314  He  set  up  at  Bethel  two  calves  of  gold  in 
apparent  imitation  of  the  tauric  Cherubim  of  the  temple. 
1882  R.  BROWN  L,aiu  Kostttic  Order  43  In  the  tauric  and 
bovine  form. 

Tauricide  (tg'rissid).  rare.  [f.  L.  taur-us  bull: 
seeTAURi-and-ciOE.]  a.  Abull-slayer;  amatador. 
b.  The  slaughter  of  a  bull. 

1845  E.  WARBURTON  Crescent  fy  Cross  I.  ix.  169  Cambyses, 
the  tauricide, ..  and  the  desert . .  have  left  little  trouble  to  the 
tourist.  1852  Fraser's  Mag.  XLV.  536  The  great  tauri 
cide  still  hesitated.  1882  rail  Aftitt  6".  ii  Sept.  2  If  you 
kill  him  you  are  guilty  of  felony  or  tauricide. 

t  Taurico'rnous,  a.  Obs.rare~l.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  L.  cornu  horn  +  -ous.]  Having  horns  like  those 
of  a  bull. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWSE  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  ix.  247  Their  descrip 
tions  must  be  relative,  or  the  Tauricornous  picture  of  the 
one,  perhaps  the  same  with  the  other.  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.,  Tauricornous,  horned  like  a  Bui. 

Taurid  (t§-rid).  Astron.  [f.  TAUR-US,  after 
LEONID,  PERSEID.  In  F.  taurides  pi.  (Little 
1877).]  In//.  A  system  of  meteors  which  appear 
to  radiate  from  a  point  in  the  constellation  Taurus, 
about  the  2Oth  of  November. 

1888  CasseUs  Encycl.  Diet.,  Taurides. 

Tauridor,  obs.  form  of  TOREADOR. 

t  Tauri-ferous, a.  Obs.  rare- ">.  [f.'L.laurifer 
(f.  taurus  bull)  +  -OUS  :  see  TAURI-  and  -FEKOUS.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Tauriferous,  which  beareth  or 
nourisheth  Buls  or  neat  1721  in  BAILEY. 

Tauriforni  (tg'rifpjm),  a.  [ad.  L.  tauriform-is, 
C  taurus  bull :  see  TAURI-  and  -FORM.]  Having 
the  form  of  a  bull. 

17*1  BAILEY,  Tauriformt..in  the  Shape  of  a  Bull.  1803 
G.  S.  FABER  Cabiri  I.  347  Bud-Arc,  the  tauriform  god  of 
the  Arc.  1809  E.  DAVIES  Mythol.  Druids  170  The  usual 
residence  of  the  tauriform  god.  1877  A.  W.  WARD  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  VII.  403/2  The  tauriform  sun-god  whom  his 
worshippers  adored  with  loud  cries. 

Taurine(tg'rain),rf.l  Client.  Also-in.  \i.tauro- 
in  taurocholic  +  -INE  5.]  A  neutral  crystallizable 
substance,  C2H,NSO3,  amido-ethyl-sitlphonic  acid, 
obtained  in  1826  by  L.  Gmelin  from  ox-bile,  and 
contained  in  the  bile  of  most  other  animals,  result 
ing  from  the  transformation  of  taurocholic  acid 
under  the  influence  of  acids  and  alkalies. 

1845  G.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simon's  Anim.  Chem.  I.  47  Taurin 
forms  colourless  regular  six-sided  prisms,  terminated  by 
four-  or  six-sided  pyramids.  1868  WATTS  Diet.  Cttftn.  V. 
701  Taurocholic  acid  . .  when  boiled  with  water,  or  with 
alkalis, ..is  resolved  into  taurine  and  cholic  acid.  1869 
V.OKor.Elem.  C/tem.(iSji)  438  A  peculiar  substance  termed 
taurin  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  acids  on  bile. 
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Taurine(tg'r3in),a.  (-r*.2).  [ad.  L.  iaunn-us, 
{.  taurus  bull:  see  -lN£l.]  Of,  pertaining  to, 
of  the  nature  of,  or  resembling  a  bull ;  bovine. 

1613  HEYWOOD  Brazen  Age  I.  Wks.  1874  III.  176  Hadst 
thou  not  stoopt  thy  horrid  Taurine  shape  I  would  haue 
peece-meale  rent ..  thy  tough  hide.  1809  E.  DAVIES  Mytlwl. 
Druids  173  The  wounding  of  this  bull,  who  represented  the 
taurine  god.  1818  R.  P.  KNIGHT  Symbolic  Lang,  (1876)  79 
The  taurine  figures  of  Bacchus  and  the  Rivers  have  more 
or  less  of  the  original  bull.  1876  M.  COLLINS  Fr.  Midnight 
to  M,  III.  v.  57  Immovable  as  a  taurine  statue  of  Nineveh. 
B.  s/>.  A  tanrine  beast,  a  bull,  nonce-use. 

1888  Harper's  Mag.  Apr.  783  Sturdy  and  stocky  as  a 
Jersey  bull,  and  with  not  a  little  of  that  taurine 's  pugnacity. 

Tauriscite  (tg'risait).  Min.  [ad.  G.  tauriszit 
(Volger  1855),  from  the  Latin  name  of  its  locality, 
Pagus  Tauriscomm  (Canton  Uri,  Switzerland) : 
see  -ITE  !.]  Native  ferrous  sulphate,  like  copperas, 
but  occurring  in  acicular  crystals. 

1868  DANA  Mitt.  644.  1896  CHESTER  Diet.  Names  Min.  266. 

fTauri-ze,  v.  Obs.  nonce-iud.  [f.  L.  taur-us 
bull  +  -IZE.]  intr.  To  play  the  bull,  to  take  the 
form  of  a  bull. 

1727  SOMERVILLE  Wife  12  What  form  great  Jove  would  next 
devise,  And  when  his  godship  would  again  Taurise  r 

Tauro-,  repr.  Gr.  TOU/JO-,  combining  form  of 
raOpos  ( =  L.  taurus)  bull,  occurring  in  a  few 
words  derived  from  Greek  and  modern  chemical 
terms,  and  in  rare  nonce-formations.  Tanro'latry 
[-LATRY],  worship  of  a  bull  (in  quot.  with  allusion 
to  'John  Bull').  Tauromo'rphons  a.  [Gr.  rau- 
pviioptyos,  f.  po/tyri  form],  having  the  form  of  a  bull. 
Tauro-se'rpentine  a.,  relating  to  a  bull  and  a 
serpent.  See  also  below. 

1901  Speaker  8  June  278/2  Is  not  *Taurolatry  the  religion 
of  Englishmen?  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  "Tauromorphous.  1855 
BAILEY  Mystic  58  As  told  in  mysteries  *tauro-serpentine. 

Tauroboly  (tgrfbiHi).  Gr.  Antiq.  [ad.  L. 
taurobolium  (also  in  Eng.  use),  f.  Gr.  Taupo/3oAos 
striking  or  slaughtering  bulls,  f.  raCpo?  bull  -t-  stem 
of  /3oA.t;  cast,  stroke,  wound.  So  F.  taurobole.] 
The  slaughter  of  a  bull  or  bulls ;  spec,  a  pagan 
sacrifice  of  a  bull  in  honour  of  Cybele,  with  its 
attendant  rites,  including  a  bath  in  bulls'  blood ; 
also,  the  representation  of  such  a  slaughter  or 
sacrifice  in  sculpture,  etc. 

1700  tr.  Danet's  Diet.  Grk.  fy  Rout.  Antitj.,  Taliropolium, 
or  Tauropolion  [sic],  Sacrifices  of  Bulls,  which  were  offered 
to  Cybele, ..  to  render  Thanks ..  for  her  teaching  Men  the  Art 
to  tame  those  Animals.  1879  FARRAR.SV./>aK/(i884)  I.xviii. 
187  note,  Such  were  the  taurobolies  and  kriobolies — hideous 
blood  baths.  1882  [see  KRIOBOLY).  1889  FARRAR  Lives 
Fathers  I.  ix.  562  He  [Julian]  washed  away  the  lustral 
watersofbaptism  in  the  reeking  horrorsof  aTauroboly.  1891 
Smith's  Diet.  Grk.  f,  Rom.  Antif.  II.  762/2  A  temple  of 
the  Magna  Mater  where  these  rites  of  taurobolium  were 
celebrated  stood  on  the  Vatican, 

Taurocheuocholic  (tjwikmokf-lik),  a. 
Chem.  [f.  next,  by  insertion  of  -cheno-  from  Gr. 
xhv  goose.]  In  taurochenocholic  acid,  a  sulphuretted 
acid  (Co9H49NSO3)  found  in  goose-bile. 

1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  700. 

Taurocholic  (tgrflkvrlik),  a.  Chem.  [f. 
TAURO-  +  Gr.  \O\TI  gall,  bile  +  -10 :  cf.  CHOLIC.] 
In  taurocholic  acid,  an  acid  (C26H46NSO7)  found 
in  the  bileof  the  ox  and  of  most  otheranimals,  mostly 
together  with  glycocholic  acid.  Hence  Tauro- 
cholate  (tor^'kol/t),  a  salt  of  taurocholic  acid. 

1857  MILLER  Eletn.  Chem.  III.  xii.  §  2.  702  Both  of  these 
resinous  acids  (the  glycocholic  and  the  taurocholic)  contain 
nitrogen.  The  taurocholic  acid  also  contains  sulphur.  Ibid. 
706  The  taurocholates  of  the  alkalies  are  very  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol.  i87aTHUDicHUMC/^;«.  Phys.  17.  1873 
HUXLEY  Phys.  v.  122  The  taurocholate  and  glycocholate  of 
soda,  or  bile  salts,  as  they  are  sometimes  called. 

Tau-rocolfl.  rare.  Also  in  L.  form  -colla. 
[ad.  Gr.  ravpoKo\\a,  {.  raCpos  bull  +  Ko\\a  glue.] 
Glue  made  from  bulls'  hides. 

1678  PHILLIPS,  Taurocolla,  a  glutinous  substance  made 
out  of  Bulls  Hides,  and  therefore  so  called,  though  oft  times 
it  is  made  of  the  Ears  and  Feet  of  fourfooted  Creatures. 
1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Sufp.,  Taurocolla,  bull-glue,  a  sort 
of  glue  much  used  among  the  antients  in  works  that  re 
quired  strength.  1847  WEBSTER,  Taurocol.  iBSzOciLViE 
(Annandale),  7'artrocoll,  Taurocolla. 

Tauromachy  (tgrfrmaki).  [ad.  Gr.  ravpo- 
jinXi'a,  f.  ravpos  bull  +  /MX"?  fighting  (see  -5IACHY)  : 
so  F.  tauromofhie,']  The  practice  or  custom  of 
bull-fighting;  also  (with  a  and//.)  a  bull-fight. 

1846  THACKERAY  Cornhill  to  Cairo  ii,  It  was  not  a  real 
Spanish  tauromachy — only  a  theatrical  combat.  1846  Times 
17  June  5/6  The  art  of  tauromachy  has  just  sustained  an 
irreparable  loss  by  the  death  of  Montes,  the  Spanish  mata. 
dor.  1891  Cornh.  Mag.  Sept.  292  In  the  interests  of  civil 
isation  and  progress,  it  declares  against  the  tauromachies. 
1902  Mimsey's  Mag.  XXVI.  524/2  Under  the  Bourbons,  it 
[bull-fighting]  went  out  of  royal  fashion,  though  it  was  still 
practised,  and  it  was  restored  by  Ferdinand  VII,  who 
established  a  college  of  tauromachy. 

So  Tauromachian  (-mfi'kian),  Tauromachic 
(-mfE'kik)  [F.  tauromachique\  adjs.,  of  or  pertain 
ing  to  tauromachy. 

1845  FORD  Handbk.  Spain  i.  146  A  tendency  to  gitan- 
esque  and  tauro-machian  slang.  1846  —  Gatherings  fr, 
Spain  (1906)  233  The  beloved  monarch  shut  up  the  lecture 
rooms  forthwith,  opening . .  by  way  of  compensation,  a  tauro- 
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machian  university.   1887  Daily  Tel.  17  June  (Cassell),  The 
matador  is  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  tauromachic  etiquette  to 
attack  the  bull.     1894  Westm,  Gaz,  13  June  2/1  There  are 
about  fifteen  special  tauromachic  newspapers,  .in  France. 
II  TanrUS  (t§*ros).     [L.  taurus  bull.] 

1.  Astron.  a.  The  second   of  the  zodiacal  con 
stellations,  the   Bull,  in   which  are  included  the 
groups  of  the  Pleiades  and  Hyades.     b.  Also,  the 
second  of  the  divisions  or  signs  of  the  Zodiac, 
into  which  the  sun  enters  on  or  near  the  2ist  of 
April :  originally  identical  with  the  constellation 
(cf.  CANCER  2).     Symbol  0. 

("1391  CHAUCER  Astrol.  i.  §  21  As  aries  hath  [respect  to) 
thin  heued,  &  taurus  thy  nekke  &  thy  throte,  gemyni 
thyn  armholes  &  thin  armes.  1398  TREVISA  Barth,  De 
P.  R.  vni.  x.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Taurus,  .is  an  erby  signe..And 
he  is  be  hous  of  substaunce  and  of  ryches  and  posses- 
sioun  of  fonging  &  of  seuynge.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  iv.  iii. 
69  See,  see,  thou  hast  shot  off  one  of  Taurus  homes.  1664 
BUTLER  Hud.  n.  in.  904  Some  say  the  Zodiack-Constellat'ions 
Have  long  since  chang'd  their  antique  Stations  Above  a  Sign, 
and  prove  the  same  In  Taurus  now,  once  in  the  Ram.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  i.  769  As  Bees  In  spring  time,  when  the  Sun 
with  Taurus  rides.  1868  LOCKYER  Eletn.  Astron.  §  94.  36 
In  1861  it  was  found  that  a  small  nebula,  discovered  in  1856 
In  Taurus,  .had  disappeared. 

1 2.  Zool.  An  obsolete  genus  including  the  com 
mon  ox  (now  Bos  taurus}. 

Taurylic  (tpri'lik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  L.  taitr-us 
bull  +  -YL  +  -ic.J  In  taurylic  acid,  a  colourless  oil 
(C7H8O)  obtained  together  with  phenol  from 
human  urine  and  that  of  cows  and  horses. 

1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  701  Taurylic  acid,  .isomeric 
with  anisol,  benzylic  alcohol,  and  cresol — perhaps  identical 
with  the  latter.  1873  RALFE  Phys.  Chem.  56  Taurylic  acid 
is  a  colourless,  oily  liquid,  fluid  at  18°. 

Taushent:  seeToRSHENT.  Tau-staff:  seeTAr. 

Taut,  taught  (191),  a.  Forms  :  a.  3-4  to;t, 
-e,  4  toght,  touht,  towt,  -e,  (tout)  ;  5  towght, 
5-7  (9  dial.}  tought  (7  toft).  £.  5-9  taught. 
7.  7-9  tort.  8.  8-  taut.  [The  history  of  this 
word  is  in  many  points  obscure.  Though  the 
form  taught  (now  spelt  taut}  is  known  to  us  only 
after  1600,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
word  as  the  ME.  to)tt  toght,  tought,  used  also  by 
Capt.  Smith  1612  (and  in  Forby).  The  etymology 
of  tojt,  tight,  is  doubtful ;  but  it  is  generally  held 
to  be  related  in  some  way  to  the  ablaut-grade  tog-, 
toj-  of  OE.  *teokan,  teon,  TEE  z/.1,  Goth,  tiuhan  to 
draw.  See  Note  below,] 

f  1.  Tense,  as  a  surface ;  tight,  distended,  fnll  to 
distention.  Obs. 

a.  c  1325  Poem  Times  Edw.  II 160  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden) 
331  He  maketh  his  mawe  touht  off  the  beste.  Ibid.  238 
ibid.  334  The  best  he  piketh  up  himself,  and  maketh  his 
mawe  touht.  c  1380  Sir  Ferunib.  4390  pat  ecli  of  hem  ne 
drof  forjj  on,  With  pakkes  y-charged  euerechon,  Wyb  bar 
neys  y-fillid  to^te.  £1386  CHAUCER  Sompu.  T.  559  Than 
shul  this  cherl  with  bely  stif  and  toght  As  any  Tabour, 
hither  ben  ybrought.  c  1450  Son^s,  Carols,  etc.  (E.  E.T.  S.) 
118/24  Your  brest  is  so  towght,  lyll  ye  haue  well  cowght. 
1612  CAPT.  SMITH  Map  Virginia  28  They  haue  a  great 
deepe  platter  of  wood.  They  cpuer  the  mouth  thereof  with 
a  skin,  at  each  corner  they  tie  a  walnut, .  .with  a  small 
rope  they  twitch  them  togither  till  it  be  so  tought  and  stiffe, 
that  they  may  beat  vpon  it  as  vpon  n  drumme. 

6.  1878  H.  M.  STANLEY  Dark  Cont.  I.  xvii.  456  Their 
rounded  bodies  were  as  taut  as  a  drumhead. 

^._fig.  (?)  Firm,  firmly  fixed  or  settled,  clinched. 
(See  also  TOUGHT  a.} 

13. .  E.  £.  Allit.  P.  A.  521  Gos  in-to  my  vyne,  dotz  bat  ^e 
conne.  So  sayde  the  lorde  &  made  hit  toy.. 

2.  Tightly  drawn,   as   by   longitudinal   tension; 
stiff,  tense,  not  slack.    Chiefly  in  nautical  use. 

a.  1604  Peek's  Tale  Troy  256  Away  they  fly,  their  tackling 
toft  \ed.  1589  left]  and  tight,  a  1815  FORBY  I'oc.  E.  Anglia, 
Taught,  tought,  tight. 

(3.  a  1625  Nomenclator  Nnvalis  (Harl.  MS.  2301),  We  sale 
sett  taught  ye  shrowdes  y«  staies  or  anie  other  Roape  when 
it  is  to  slack.  16*7  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman  s  Gram,  ix.  42  Cast 
of  that  Boling . . ,  and  hale  vp  taught  the  other.  1669  STURM v 
Mariner  s  Mag.  i.  ii.  18  Hawl  them  taught  and  belaye  them. 
1793  SMEATON  Edystone L.  §259  We. .fixed our  great  tackle 
to  it.. and  hove  all  taught.  1816  SCOTT  Antia.  viii,  Haul 
taught  and  belay!  c  1820  G.  BEATTIE  John  o  Arnha  55 
(Jam.)  Ilk  tendon,  taght  like  thairm,  was  lac'd.  1828 
WEBSTER,  Taught  [pron.]  taut,  stretched;  not  slack.  1833 
MARRYAT /*.£/«/>/*  xxx.  II.  174  The  yards  carefully  squared, 
and  the  ropes  hauled  taught. 

y,  a  1687  PETTY  Treat.  Naval  Philos.  i.  ii,  Setting  of  the 
Shrowds  loose  or  tort  as  the  Condition  of  Sailing  of  the 
Vessel  requires.  1806  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  IV.  773 
Tort  and  smooth  threads  of  flax  and  hemp.  1847  EMERSON 
Poems  (1857)  99  Yet  holds  he  them  with  tortest  rein. 

S.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Taught,  or  Taut,,  .in  the  sea 
language,  is  the  same  as  stiff,  or  fast.  1796  NELSON  in 
Southey  Life  (1813)  II.  vi.  i  My  complaint  is  as  if  a  girth 
were  buckled  taut  over  my  breast.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef. 
Mast  xxvii.The  land-breeze  set  in,  which  brought  us  upon 
a  taut  bowline.  1883  STEVENSON  Treas.  /si.  v.  xxiii,  The 
hawser  was  as  taut  as  a  bowstring. 

transf.  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand.  xxiv.  (1760)  I.  191 
Many  a  taught  gale  of  wind  has  honest  Tom  Bowling  and  I 
weathered  together. 

b.  Tightly  or  trimly  done  up;  put  into  good 
order.  Of  a  person :  Neat  in  appearance. 

1870  Daily  News  i  Dec.,  Shops  ran  up  shutters,  everything 
was  made  taut.  1871  WHITTIER  Sisters  xii,  In  the  tautest 
schooner  that  ever  swam  He  rides  at  anchor  in  Annisquam. 
1880  CLARK  RUSSELL  Sailor's  Sweetheart  vii,  By  breakfast- 


TAUT. 
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TAUTOLOGIZE. 


time  the  ship  was  clean  and  taut  fore  and  aft.     1881  Scrib- 

ncrs  Mag.  XXI.  271/1  [She  appeared]  in  Miss  B 'sshop, 

taut  and  trim.  1887  BESANT  Tim  World  went  i,  A  fair 
wind,  and  the  ship  taut  and  trim. 

c.  fig.  Of  a  person  :  Strict  or  severe  as  to  duty. 

iBvj  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  xii,  He  was  considered  to  be  the 
laugntest  (that  is,  the  most  active  and  severe)  boatswain  in 
the  service.  1851  KINGSTON  Pirate  M  edit.  (1860)  4  \Vhat 
sort  of  a  chap  is  our  skipper?  He  looks  tike  a  taut  hand. 

[Note.  For  the  interchange  of  taught,  tought,  cf.  aught, 
ought  \  naught,  nought  (where  however  au  is  the  earlier),  and 
the  falling  together  in  sound  in  mod.  Eng.of  bought,  sought, 
wrought^  brought^  thought  (OE.  bohte,  sdhte,  worhte,  brfhtt-t 
fflhte)  with  caught,  distraught,  raught,  taught  (M  K. 
caAte,  distraught,  OK.  rxhte,  txhte,  tdhte),  where  the  two 
sounds  remain  distinct  in  Sc.  (bocht,  thocht,  cauivcht, 
tauivcht)  and  northern  Eng.  To$tt  toght,  has  been  sug 
gested  to  be  : — an  OTeut.  *tohtol  (from  ablaut-grade  tog-)t 
which  is  improbable,  since  no  trace  of  sucb  a  form  appears 
in  OK.  or  any  of  the  cognate  languages ;  also,  to  be  a  syn 
copated  form  of  ME.  toyed,  now  towed  (see  Tow  i/.3) ;  this 
seems  impossible.  With  more  probability  it  has  been  viewed 
as  an  altered  form  of  ME.  tiyt,  TIGHT,  under  the  influence 
of  toyd,  or  more  prob.  of  to$en  '  drawn  ',  pa.pple.  of  TEE  p.1 
It  is  noticeable  that  to^t,  tou$tt  tought,  occur  also  in  ME. 
and  Sc.  as  variants  of  TOUGH  a.] 

Taut  (tat,  tat),  v.  Sc.  Alsotawt,  tat.  [Origin 
obscure:  cf.  TATTY  a.;  tltoTAXRBJiMI  a.  trans* 
To  tangle  or  mat  together  (hair  or  wool),  b.  intr. 
To  become  tangled  or  matted,  as  hair  or  wool. 
Hence  Tairted  (tautit)  ///.  a.,  tangled,  matted ; 
having  the  hair  tangled. 

178*  BURNS  Poor  Mailies  Elegy  vi,  She  was  nae  get  o' 
moorland  tips,  Wi'  tawted  ket,  an'  hairy  hips.  1786  —  Two. 
Dogs  20  Nae  tawted  tyke,  tho'  e'er  sae  duddie.  1853  J. 
CRAWFORD  in  Whistle- Binkie  (1890)  II.  224  While  frae  the 
bairnie's  tautit  hair  The  frozen  crystals  hung.  1882  JAMIE- 
SON  Supp.  s.v.  Tat,  Dinna  taut  your  hair  sa.  1893  STEVEN 
SON  Catriona  xx,  God's  truth,  it's  the  tautit  laddie  ! 

Taut,  var.  f.  TAT  J^.2,  a  coarse  Indian  cloth. 

Taut,  taute,  obs.  ff.  taught:  see  TEACH. 

Tautaug,  variant  of  TAUTOG. 

Tautegorical  (tpt/gp'rikal),  a.  nonce-wd.  [f. 
TAUT(O-,  after  ALLEGORICAL.]  (See  quot.  1825.) 
So  Tautegory  (tp'tfgori)  [after  ALLEGORY]. 

1825  COLERIDGE  Aids  Rfft.  199  The  base  of  Symbols  and 
symbolical  expressions;  the  nature  of  which  as  always 
tautegorical  (i.e.  expressing  the  same  subject  but  with  a 
difference)  in  centra-distinction  from  metaphors  and  simili 
tudes,  that  are  always  allegorical  (i.e.  expressing  a  dif 
ferent  subject  but  with  a  resemblance).  1825  —  in  Retn. 
(1836)  11.352  This  part  of  the  wythusm  which  symbol  fades 
away  into  allegory  but . .  never  ceases  wholly  to  be  a  symbol 
or  tautegory.  1846  Towm  in  Life  <$•  Lett.  (1897)  I.  v.  146 
In  one  word  he  [Coleridge]  had  comprised  a  whole  essay, 
saying  that  mythology  was  not  allegorical  but  lautegorical. 
1862  STANLEY  Jew.  Ch.  (1863)  I.  vi.  136  The  wilderness,  as 
it  intervenes  between  Egypt  and  the  Land  of  Promise.. is, 
as  Coleridge  would  have  said,  not  allegorical,  but  taute 
gorical,  of  the  events  which,  .we  designate  by  those  figures. 

Tauten  (tg't'n),t>.  Also  9  taughten.    [f.  TAUT 

a.  +  -EN5.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  taut,  to  or  cause  to  become 
taut ;  to  tighten. 

a  1814  C.  DIBDIN  Sottg,  Sailor's  Jrnl.,  While  taught'ning 
the  forestay,  I  saw  her  faint.  1880  CLAKK  RUSSELL  Sailors 
Sweetheart  III.  ii.  57  The  warp  sang  out  as  we  tautened 
the  bight  of  it.  1886  SHELDON  tr.  Flaubert's  Salammbo 
xiii.  310  [Catapults]  were  tautened  with  levers,  pulleys,  cap 
stans,  or  drums.  1903  L.  BECKE  in  /"a//  Mall  G.  28  Mar. 
2/2  In  another  moment  or  two  your  line  is  tautened  out. 

2.  intr.  To  become  taut,  as  a  rope  under  tension. 
1849  Blackw.  Mag.   LXVI.  732  The  dip  of  the  hawser 

scarce  tautening  at  each  strain.  1879  BEERBOHM  Patagonia 
v.  66  The  shock,  as  the  lasso  tautened,  threw  his  horse  on 
its  haunches.  1896  Strand  Mag.  XII.  350/2  The  life-line 
tautened,  and  I  was  soon  lifted  from  my  feet. 

Hence  Tau't-ened///.  a.,  Tairtening  vbl.  sb. 

1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/.  Mast  xxiii,  Our  ship  being  very 
good  upon  a  tautened  bowline.  1879  Man.  ArtiU.  Exerc. 
633  Wedges,  oak,  small.. 20  Tautening  lashings.  1906  E.  K. 
ROBINSON  Reiig.  Nat,  28  The  sudden  tautening  of  the 
muscles. 

Tauthrie,  obs.  f.  TAWDRY.   Tautie,  var.  TATTY. 

Tautly  (t§'tli),  adv.  [f.  TAUT  a.  +-LY  -.]  In 
a  taut  manner ;  with  tautness. 

1882  NARES  Seamanship  (ed.  6)  182  The  bunt.. will  not 
allow  the  parrel  to  be  passed  tautly.  188*  O'DONOVAN 
.l/Vr:'  Oasis  I.  i.  20  A  very  thick  cable,  .is  drawn  as  lautly 
aspossible  across  the  stream. 

Tautness  (tp-tnes).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  taut. 

1861  E.  S.  KENNEDY  in  Peaks,  Passes  4-  Gt.  Ser.  n.  I.  166 
The  taughtness  of  the  rope  unavoidably  makes  it  difficult  to 
retain  a  foothold.  1889  J.  M.  DUNCAN  Clin.  Lect.  Dis. 
Worn.  xxix.  (ed.  4)  233  There  being  only  a  little  tautness 
left  on  one  side. 

Tauto-  (t§ta),  before  a  vowel  properly  taut-, 
repr.  Gr.  TCIUTO-,  combining  form  of  TOUTO,  con 
traction  of  rd  auT<J,  the  same  (cf.  AUTO-)  ;  occurring 
in  TAUTOLOGY,  TAUTOMERISM,  and  their  derivatives; 
also  the  following  technical  words,  mostly  of  rare 
occurrence.  Tautoba  ryd,  Math,  [irreg.  f.  Gr. 
0apu?  heavy],  that  curve  upon  which  the  pressure 
of  a  heavy  particle  moving  under  gravity  is  the 
same  at  every  point  (cf.  TACTOCHBONE).  Tauto- 
fpra'phlcal  a.  [Gr.  ypcuptKus  descriptive],  present 
ing  the  same  geographical  features  throughout, 
monotonous  in  form.  Tautohe-dral  a.t  Cryst. 
[Gr.  Jfyxx  base],  having  the  same  face  or  side  in 


common  :  see  quot  Tantome'tric,  Tautome1- 
trical  adjs.)  Pros,  [late  Gr.  Tauro^erpos,  f.  pirpov 
measure],  of  the  same  metre;  having  the  same 
arrangement  of  syllables  in  the  verse,  or  occupy- 

|  ing  the  same  position  metrically.  Tautomo'r- 
phous  a.,  Cryst.  [Gr.  poppf)  form],  applied  to  a 
symmetrical  form  such  that  corresponding  points 
or  faces  of  it  can  be  brought  into  congruence 

;    by  revolution  about  an  axis.     Tau'tonym,  Nat. 

'    Hist.    [Gr.  raiiTuvvp-os  a.,  f.  ofts/ia,  ovo^a  name], 

j  a  scientific  name  in  which  the  same  word  is  used 
for  genus  and  species ;  so  Tautonymic  a.y 

1  pertaining  to  or  constituting  a  tautonym ;  Tau- 
to'nymy,  the  use  of  tautonyms.  Tautojou'sian 
(tautoirsian),  -ions  adjs.,  Theol.  [f.  eccl.  Gr. 

1  rauToouffios  (Epiphanius),  f.  ova  to.  essence],  hav 
ing  absolutely  the  same  essence.  fTauto'pa- 
thy  [Gr.  TavTOiraOtta,  f.  iraflos  suffering],  suffering 

j    caused  by  the  same  thing  as  was  habitually  used 

i  previously.  Tauto'phony  [med.  Gr.  ravro<p<uvia 
(Eustathius),  f.  tpwvrj  voice],  repetition  of  the  same 
(vocal)  sound ;  so  Tautoplio'jiic,  -ical  adjs.^ 
repeating  the  same  sound.  Tauto'pody,  Pros. 
[Gr.  TauTOJroSt'a,  f.  wous,  woS-  foot],  repetition  of 
the  same  metrical  foot;  a  double  foot  or  dipody 
consisting  of  the  same  foot  repeated  twice;  so 
Tautopo'dic  a.,  belonging  to  or  constituting  a 
tautopody.  Tautozo  nal  a.,  Cryst.,  belonging  to 
or  situated  in  the  same  zone ;  hence  Tantozona*- 
lity,  the  quality  of  being  tautozonal. 

1891  Cent.  Diet.,  *  Tautobaryd.  1860  Temple  Bar  Mag. 
1.  izi  Syria  is  the  most  wearying,  sun-baked,  *tauto- 
graphical  place  in  the  world,,  .blinding  limestone  ridges, 
limestone  mule-paths,  limestone  valleys,  limestone  every- 
thingand everywhere.  1895  STORY-MASKELYNE  Crystallogr. 
iil.  §  36  When  two  zones  have  a  face  in  common,  that  is  to 
say  when  their  zone-circles  intersect  in  a  pole,  they  will 
be  spoken  of  as  *tautohedral  in  that  face  or  pole.  1894 
FENNELL  in  Class.  Rev.  Feb.  49/1  "Tautometric  respon.iion 
of  single  words  is  as  a  rule  without  significance  and  may 
sometimes  be  due  to  chance.  1892  Atlien&um  16  July  92/1 
Mr.  Bury  has  either  failed  to  detect,  or  neglected  to  notice, 
.  .Keii'ou  tritv  acipoc,  v.  9,  "tautometrical  with  av&pbs  <JuAo- 
j  feu--,  v.  20.  1895  STORY-MASKELYNE  Crystallogr.  vi.  §  150 
It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  whether  in  any  particular 
j  case  correlative  me ro-sym metrical  forms  are  enantiomor- 
phous  or  *tautomorphous;  i.e.  cannot  be  brought  into  con 
gruence,  or  can  be  so  brought  by  revolution  round  one  or 
'  more  zone-lines.  1901  Ibis  Oct.  722  We  cannot  agree  with 
I  Senor  Berg  that  everyone  ought  to  call. .the  Night-Heron 
|  Nycticorax  ttycticora~xt  for  we  do  not  ourselves  recognise 
the  obligations  of  the  new  system  of  "tautonyms.  1896 
ibid.  July  364  This  repeating  of  the  specific  name  seems 
specially  awkward  in  the  cases  of  the  unavoidable  *tauto- 
nymic  names.  1908  At/tenxum  18  Mar.  342/1  He  concluded 
with  a  proposal  to  get  rid  of  *tautonymy—  as  in  Trutta 
trutta,  Apus  (Apus)  a#us,  or  other  comical  arrangements — 
by  a  plan  distinguishing  what  was  legal  in  the  past  from 
what  is  to  be  legal  in  tbe  future.  [1678  CUDWORTH  Intell. 
Syst.  i.  iv.  §  36.  611  That  the  ancient  orthodox  fathers,  who 
used  the  word  Homootisios  against  Arius,  intended  not 
therein  to  assert  the  Son  to  have  one  and  the  same  singular 
or  individual  essence  with  the  Father,  appeareth  plainly 
from  their  disclaiming  and  disowning  those  two  words,  Tauro- 
OV<TIOV  and  MorooucTiof.  Concerning  the  former  of  which, 
Epiphanius  thus;.. 'We  affirm  not  tbe  Son  to  be  Tauto- 
ousion,  (one  and  the  same  substance  with  the  Father)  lest 
this  should  be  taken  in  any  way  of  compliance  with  Sabel- 
lius'.)  Ibid.)  Athanasius.  .disclaimetha  monoousian  Trinity, 
as  Epiphanius  did  before  a  *tautoousian ;  both  of  them  a 
Trinity  of  meer  names.. they  alike  distinguishing  them 
from  the  homoousian  Trinity,  as  a  Trinity  of  real  Hypostases 
or  Persons.  1846  WORCESTER,  Tautobusian,  *  Tautoousious^ 
having  the  same  identical  essence.  i88a  OGILVIE,  Tauto- 
ffusian,  same  as  Tautovsian. . .  Tautousian^  Tautousious, 
•  in  theol.  having  absolutely  the  same  essence.  165*  N.  Cut- 
:  VERWELL  Treat,  i.  xvii.  (1661)  152  Anacrcon..by  a  most 
emphaiical  *Tautopathy,  was  choak'd  with  the  husk,  .of  a 


a  pun.  1898  F.  HARRISON  in  \gth  Cent.  June  942  If  your 
ear  does  not  hear  the  false  note,  the  tautophony  or  the 
cacophony  in  the  written  sentence  as  you  read  it.  1891 
Cent.  Dict.t  *Tautopodic  ..* Tautopody.  1878  GURNEV 
Crystallogr.  21  They  are  also  said  to  be  "tautozonal,  by 
which  is  meant  that  they  all  lie  in  one  and  the  same  zone. 
1895  STORY-MASKELYNE  Crystallogr.  iii.  §  36  Two  or  more 
poles  (or  their  faces)  are  said  to  be  tautozonal  or  heterozonal 
with  a  third,  according  as  they  lie  in  the  same  or  different 
zone-circles  (or  zones)  with  it.  1880  L.  FLETCHER  in  Philos. 
Mag.  Feb.  84  The  properly  of  *  tautozonal  it  y  b  a  per. 
manent  one. 

Tautochrone  (tg-tJfkronn).  Math.  [f.  TAUTO- 
+  Gr.  xpovos  time  :  cf.  F.  tautochrone  (Diet.  Tr£- 
voux  1771).]  That  curve  upon  which  a  particle 
moving  under  the  action  of  gravity  (or  any  given 
force)  will  reach  the  lowest  (or  some  fixed)  point  in 
the  same  time,  from  whatever  point  it  starts.  So 
Tautochronism  (t§tp-kr^niz'm),  the  property  of 
a  tautochrone;  Tauto-chronous  a,f  having  the 
character  of  a  tautochrone ;  occupying  the  same 
time,  isochronous. 

111774  GOLDS*.  SHIV.  Exp.  Philos.  (1776)  II.  142  The 
time  spent  in  determining  the  figure  of  a  tautochronc  might 
have  been  more  usefully  employed  in  this  research.  1842 
BRANDE  Diet.  Sc.t  etc.  s.v.,  Newton  and  Hermann  also 
determined  the  Uulocluu.ie  in  a  vacuum,  when  gravity  is 


supposed  to  be  directed  towards  a  given  centre.  Newton 
likewise  showed  that  the  cycloid  is  also  the  tautochrone  in 
a  resisting  medium,  when  the  resistance  is  proportional  to 
the  velocity.  1842  Exam.  Papers  47  (Dubl.  Univ.  Cat. 
1843!,  Prove  that  the  cycloid  is  the  only  plane  curve  possessing 
the  property  of  tautochronism.  1846  £>MART  Suppl.,  Tauto- 
chronouS)  arriving  at  the  same  time;  having  the  property 
of  the  tautochrone. 

Tautoclin  (t^-tolclin).  A/in.  [ad.  Ger.  tautoklin 
(Breithaupt  1830),  f.  Gr.  ravro  (TAUTO-)  +  ickivfiv 
to  bend,  incline ;  so  called  *  because  it  has  the  same 
rhombohedral  angle  as  dolomite  *  (Chester).]  A 
greyish-white  variety  of  ANKEBITE. 

1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  685. 

Tautog  (l§tp-g).  Also  tautaug,  tetaug.  [ad. 
Narragansett  taut-auogt  pi.  of  taut  name  of  the 
fish  :  see  quot.  1643.]  A  labroid  fish,  Tautoga 
amcricana  (T.  otritzs),  also  called  black-fish  or 
oyster-fisht  abundant  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  N. 
America,  and  esteemed  for  food. 

1643  R00^  WILLIAMS  Key  to  Lang,  of  America  xlx.  115 
Of  I'*i!>h  and  Fishing.  Taut.auog.  Sheeps-heads.  1828- 
32  WEBSTKR,  Tetaug^  the  name  of  a  fish  on  the  coast  of 
New  England;  called  also  black  fish.  1848  UAKTLETT 
DLt.  Awer.,  Tautaug.  1851  HAWTHORNE//O.  Sin'.  Gables 
xviii,  Real  turtle,  we  understand,  and  salmon,  tautog,  can- 
vass-backs, pig,  English  mutton.  1888  G.  U-  GoODE  Anter. 
Fishes  288  '  Tautog  '  would  consequently  seem  tobe  a  word 
from  the  dialect  of  the  Narragansett  Indians. 

Tautographical,  -hedral :  see  TACTO-. 

tTau-tolite.  Min.  Obs.  [ad.  Ger.  tautolit 
(Breithaupt  1826);  'adapted  from  [Gr.]  TQUTO- 
^erpos  of  the  same  measure,  referring  to  a  supposed 
axial  relation,  and  A/#OJ'  (Chester);  see  TAUTO- 
and  -LITE.]  An  obsolete  synonym  of  ALLANITK. 

1828  rhilos.  Mag.  May  398  The  tautolite  seems  to  be 
related  to  the  chrysolite,  as  the  ceylanue  to  the  spinelle. 

1868  DANA    Min,    u:d.    5)    286     Buiklandite   is    anhydrous 
allamte  in  small  black  crystals.. .  Tautolite.  .is  probably  the 
same  species, 

Tautologic  (tgt^V'd^ik),  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr. 
TavTo\o-yia  TAUTOLOGY  +  -1C  :  cf.  the  adv.  TQVTO- 
\oyifcws  in  Kustathius  c  1160.]  ^-  next,  i. 

1828  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIV.  006  Dr.  Johnson.. he  charges 
.  .with  a  plethoric  and  tautolo^ic  tympany  of  sentence.  1858 
CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  vn.  v.  (1872)  II.  287  No  end  of  florid 
inflated  tautulogic  ornamental  balderdash. 

Tautological  (tytoV'dsikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -AL:  see  -ICAL.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  characterized  by,  involving,  or 
using  tautology ;  repeating  the  same  word,  or  the 
same  notion  in  different  words. 

1620  T.  GRANGKR  Div.  Logike  387  Lest  thy  discourse  be 
tedious,  Tautological),  erroneous.  1670  BLOUNT  Law  Diet. 
s.  v.  Alnagcr,  Measurer,  and  Alneger,  which  last,  though  it 
be  a  Tautological  expression  (Aulnage  and  Measure,  being 
the  same  thing  denoted  in  two  Languages)  yet  long  usage 
and  custom  have  brought  them  to  distinct  Offices.  1800  in 
Four  C.  En%.  Lett.  (1880)  355  Now  and  then,  in  the  career 
of  declamation,  he  becomes  tautological  and  ineffective. 

1869  INGLEBY  hitrod.  Metaph.  11.  ii.  176  One  writer.. des 
perately  declares  that  the  Laws  of  Motion  are  mere  truisms, 
or  tautological  judgments. 

2.  Of  an  echo:  Repeating  the  same  sound  several 
times.  ?  Obs. 

1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  7  These  return  syllables  and  words, 
the  same  oftentimes  repeated,  and  may  therefore  be  stiled 
Tautological  Echo's.  1807  JOYCE  Set.  Dial.  xiii.  (1846)  232 
Called  tautological  or  babbling  echoes. 

t  3.  loosely.  Of  the  nature  of  a  repetition,  identi 
cal  (with).  Obs.  rare—1. 

1689  G.  HARVEY  Curing  Dis.  by  Expect,  xvi.  125  Com- 
pound  Waters,  .tautological  the  one  with  the  other. 

Tautologic  ally  (tgtfllp'djjikili),  adv.  [f.  prec. 

+  -LY  -.]   In  a  tautological  manner,  with  tautology. 

i6ao  T.  GRANGER  Div.  LogikeiQz  Handle  the  same  matter 
(homogeneously,  not  tautologically).  1820  COLERIDGE  Let. 
C.  A.  Tulk  17  July  (in  Pearsons  Catal.  (1894)  14)  At  once 
superfluous  and  defective,  tautologically  superfluous  in  the 
point  of  co-equality,  and  dangerously  defective  in  th.it  of 
the  subordination.  1840  HOOD  Up  Khinedi,  I  join  with 
Dr.  Watts' sluggard  in  wishing  tautologically,  for 'a  little 
more  sleep  and  a  little  more  slumber  *. 

So  Tautolo-gicalness  (Bailey  1727  vol.  II). 

Tautologism  (t^tp'lodgiz'm).  rare.  [f.  TAUTO 
LOGIZE  :  see  -ISM.]  The  use  or  practice  of  tauto 
logy  ;  an  instance  of  this.  Used  by  Farrar  spec, 
for  the  combination  of  two  synonymous  words  or 
syllables  for  the  sake  of  precise  expression  of  the 
meaning,  as  in  Chinese. 

1815  Sporting  Mag.  XLVI.  117  Hard  and  callous,  form  a 
tautologism.  1816  HKNTHAM  Chrestom.  393  The  reproach 
of  tautologism,— incurred . .  by  the  observation.  1869  FAKRAR 
Fam,  Speech  iv.  (1873)  122  This  chaos  (of  homonyms  in 
Chinese].. is  reduced  to  order  and  meaning.. partly  by  what 
may  be  called  tautologism,  i.  e.  by  using  a  second  synonym 
to  define  the  word  which  is  vague;  in  point  of  fact,  by 
making  two  vague  words  into  one  definite  word. 

Tautologist  (tgt(/-16<ljist).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IST.] 
One  who  practises  tautology. 

170*  STEKLE  funtral  L  14  Oh  !  that  Damn'd  Tautologist 
too— That  [Mr.)  Puzzle  and  his  Irrevocable  Deed  !  1717 
BAILXY  vol.  II,  Tavtolorist,  one  who  says  the  same  Things 
over  and  over.  1805  \V.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  III.  649 
All  such  literary  tautologies  ate  proper  objects  of  epito- 

Tautologize  (tjtp  lodssiz),  v.  [f.  TAUTOLOGY 
+  -IZS.  (The  Gr.  equivalent  wa»  TauToAo-yi 
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TAUTOLOGIZEK. 

Cf.  APOLOGIZE.]  intr.  To  repeat  the  same  thing  in 
the  same  or  different  words;  to  use  tautology. 
Also  with  it  (quot.  1656). 

1607  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  761  To  take  occasion  to 
tautologize,  or  to  speak  one  thing  twice.  1615  JACKSON 
Creed  iv.  iv.  §  i  Even  the  most  acute  amongst  the  school 
men  whiles  they  seek  to  clear  this  doubt  do  Dut  falter  and 
tautologize.  1656  S.  H.  Gold.  Law  i  We  are  constrained 
..to  Tautologize  it  in  repetitions,  even  to  a  wearying  of 
our  selves  and  the  world  with  words.  ?i6..  Plutarch s 
Mor.  IV.  220  (L.)  The  tautologizing  babler,  if  he  be  a  physi- 
tian,  certainly  is  more  troublesome  than  the  disease. 

Hence  Tauto'lojrizer,  one  who  tautologizes ;  a 

tantologist. 

1657  J.  WATTS  I'ind.  Ch.  Eng.  241  A  vain  babler,  a  tauto- 
logizer  and  a  vain  repeater. 

TautologOUS  (t£tfrl6g3s),  a.  [f.  Gr.  ravro- 
Ao-y-oy  repeating  what  has  been  said  (f.  ravro  the 
same  +  -\oyoy  saying,  f.  \tyeiv  to  say)  +  -OUS.]  = 
TAUTOLOGICAL  i. 

1714  J.  FORT  ESC  UE- ALAND  Pref.  Fortescue's  Abs.  $  Lim. 
Man.  67  The  County  of  Devon,  in  the  old  way  of  Speaking. . 
called  the  County  of  Devonshire,  which  is  the  constant 
Expression  in  old  Deeds,  and  signifies  the  same  thing  tho' 
it  be  tautologous.  1786  H.  TOOKK  Purleyi.  ix.  406,  I  have 
been  purposely  tautologous,  that  by  my  indifferent  applica 
tion  of  the  two  words  0faudf0r,.the  smallest.. opposition 
between  these  prepositions  might  be  done  away.  1853 
Frasers  Mag.  XLVII.  358  Ihe  circuitous  jargon— the 
tautologous  gabble,  .of  special  pleading.  1884  SIR  W.  B. 
BRETT  in  Law  Times  Rep.  TO  May  315/2,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion.. that  the  Legislature  intended  in  this  case 
to  be  verbose  and  tautologous,  and  to  say  the  same  thing 
twice  over. 

Hence  Tauto'log-onsly  adv,  =  TAUTOLOGICALLV. 

1863  J.  P.  COLLIER  Bill.  Catal.  I.  109  It  begins  thus 
tautologously :  '  The  present  plagues  that  now  we  fele '. 
1904  IVestm.  Gaz.  22  Oct.  3/2  '  Fraud-pilfered  '—the  indict- 
ment  is  tautologously  complete. 

Tautology  (tgt^lod^i).  fad.  late  L.  taiitologia 
(^350  in  Mar.  Plotin.  Sacerd.),  a.  Gr.  TavTo\oyiat 
f.  TavTo\6yos :  see  TAUTOLOGOUS  ;  in  F,  tautologie,\ 
a.  A  repetition  of  the  same  statement,  b.  The 
repetition  (esp.  in  the  immediate  context)  of  the 
same  word  or  phrase,  or  of  the  same  idea  or  state 
ment  in  other  words  :  usually  as  a  fault  of  style. 

1587  FLEMING  Contn.Holinshed\\  1. 1553/1  This  ambassage 
is  reported  in  the  historic  of  Scotland,  wherevnto  (for  the 
auoiding  of  tautologie)  we  refer  the  reader,  a  1653  GOUGE 
Comm.  Hcb.  (1655)  99  To  shew  that  there  is  no  tautology, 
no  vain  repetition  of  one  and  the  same  thing  therein.  1686 
GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  i.  xii.  56  The  Taedium  of  Tautology  is 
odious  to  every  Pen  and  Ear.  a  1748  WATTS  Improv,  Mind 
ii.  ii.  §  4  By  securing  you  from  an  appearance  of  tautology, 
or  repeating  the  same  words  too  often.  1790  WESLEY  Wks. 

(1872)  IV.  487  That  villanous  tautology  of  lawyers,  which  is 
the  scandal  of  our  nation.     1869  FARRAR  Fain.  Speech  iv. 

(1873)  134  One  leading   syllable  thrusting  itself  with  the 
most  obtrusive  tautology  through  a  whole  sentence. 

C.  With  a  and//.  An  instance  of  this ;  a  tauto 
logical  phrase  or  expression ;  f  a  repetition  of 
something  already  said  (quot.  1599). 

*579  FULKE  Confut.  Sanders  644  It  is  a  foolish  tautologie, 
for  you  sayed  the  same  immediatly  before.  1599  Brottghton's 
Let,  ix.  32  Euery  later  paperwork  of  yours  is  but  a  Tauto 
logy  of  the  former.  1698  WANLEvin  Lett,  Lit.  ^/£«(Camden) 
258,  I  called  the  library  a  venerable  place ;  the  Books  sacred 
reliques  of  Antiquity,  &c. ;  with  half  a  dozen  tautologies. 
1844  LD.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  xix.  §  i  (1862)  309  Repeti 
tions  and  tautologies  are  used. 

d.  Applied  to  the  repetition  of  a  statement  as 
its  own  reason,  or  to  the  identification  of  cause 
and  effect. 

1659  PEARSON  Creed  ii.  (1839)  157  To  assign  any  thing  as 
the  cause  or  reason  of  itself,  is  a  great  absurdity,  and  the 
expression  of  it  a  vain  tautology.  1662  H.  MORE  Philos. 
Writ*  Pref.  Gen.  (1712)  i$  The  resolution  of  such  Phaeno- 
mena  as  we  experience  in  ourselves,  .into  this  vital  one 
ness,  ..is  no  vain  Tautology,  or  the  mere  saying  a  thing  is 
so  because  it  is  so.  1836-7  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Metaph.  (1859) 
II.  xxxix.  377  There  is  thus  conceived  an  absolute  tautology 
between  the  effect  and  its  causes.  We  think  the  causes  to 
contain  all  that  is  contained  in  the  effect;  the  effect  to  con 
tain  nothing  which  was  not  contained  in  the  causes. 

e.  transf.  A  mere  repetition  of  acts,  incidents, 
or  experiences ;  in  quot.  1650,  used  for  the  sending 
of  a  thing  to  its  place  of  origin. 

1650  FULLER  Pisgafi  n.  v.  128  Some  wil  object  it  was  a 
real  tautology  to  bring  purples  to  Tyre,  seeing  the  best  of 
the  world  were  made  in  that  place.  1657  W.  DILLINGHAM 
Contn.  Siege  of  Ostend  in  Sir.  F.  Vere's  Comm.t  It  was  so 
thick  stuck  with  bullets,  that  the  Ordnance  could  scarcely 
shoot  without  a  tautologie,  and  hitting  its  former  bullets. 
1687  NORRIS  Coll.  Misc.  (1699)  324  Our  whole  Life  is  but  a 
nauseous  Tautology.  1863  COWDEN  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char. 
\.  14  The  poet  has  avoided  a  dramatic  tautology  (if  I  may 
so  use  the  term)  in  bringing  about  the  death  of  two  worthy 
men  immediately  upon  the  heels  of  each  other. 

TautOinerism  (tgtp'meriz'm).  Chem.  [f.  Gr. 
TQUTO-,  TAUTO-  +  f«'pos  part,  after  ISOMERISM  ;  ren 
dering  Ger.  tautonterie  (Laar  J  885).]  The  property 
exhibited  by  certain  organic  compounds  of  behaving 
in  different  reactions  as  if  they  possessed  two  (or 
more)  different  constitutions,  that  is,  as  if  the 
atoms  of  the  same  compound  or  group  were 
arranged  in  two  (or  more)  different  ways,  ex 
pressible  by  different  structural  formulae  (e.g.  the 
group  —  CH:C(OH)— ,  or  —  CH3.CO— ,  in  ethyl 
aceto-acetate).  So  Tautomer  (tp't^mai),  any  one 
of  the  forms  of  a  tautomeiic  compound  in  relation 
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to  another ;  Tautomerio  (tgtome'rik)  a.,  pertain 
ing  to  or  exhibiting  tautomerism ;  Tautomery 
(totp-meri)  [ad.  Ger.  tautomerie],  =  tautomerism. 
1885  CONRAD  LAAR  in  Ber.  Dtsch.  Cltem.  Ces.  XVIII.  652 
Um  die  gegenseitige  Beziehung  gleichberechtigter  Formeln 
.  .kurz  bezeichnen  zu  konnen,  schlage  ich  hierfiir  den 
Ausdruck  '  Tautomerie  '  vor.)  1886  tr.  Riclltcr's  Organic 
Client.  (1899)  I.  55  Laar ..  assumes  that  such  compounds 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  structural  isomerides,  in  that  an 
easily  mobile  hydrogen  atom  oscillates  between  two  posi 
tions  in  equilibrio,  and  thereby  the  entire  complex  becomes 
mobile.  He  designates  the  phenomenon  as  tautomery.  1890 
GOLDSCHMIDT  £  MEissLER  in  Jrnl.  Chem.  Soc.  LVIII.  499 
Assuming  that  in  the  reactions  of  tautomerie  compounds 
which  take  place  under  the  influence  of  electrolytes,  the 
intramolecular  change  is  brought  about  by  the  free  ions. 
1890  NEF  ibid.  983  A  discussion  of  the  alleged  cases  of 
tautomerism  in  ethyl  succinosuccinate  and  analogous  com 
pounds.  1901  DIXON  ibid.  LXXIX.  543  Hitherto  no  iso- 
merism  (or  tautomerism)  has  been  established  amongst 
mineral  derivatives  analogous  to  that  subsisting  between 
the  normal  and  wtJthiocyanates  of  organic  radicles.  1903 
Amcr.  Client.  Jrnl.  May  XXIX.  406  It  [thio-urea]  may 
react  with  the  metal  [silver]  to  form  a  sulphide,  or  its  tau- 
tomer  may  form  an  insoluble  silver  compound.  1904  Ibid. 
Dec.  606  There  are  ten  possible  tautomerie  formulas  for  this 
phenylacetylurazole,  and  four  possible  positions  for  the 
acetyl  group.  1905  WALKER  Chem.  Soc.  Annual  Rep.  9  It 
is  suggested  that  an  absorption  band  appears  wherever 
there  is  tautomerie  change  within  the  molecule. 

Tautometrie  to  Tautozonal :  see  TAUTO-. 

Tavarn,  obs.  form  of  TAVERN. 

t  Tava-sco.  Obs.    Variant  of  TABASCO. 

1652  WADSWORTH  Chocolate  14  Some  doe  put  into  it 
[chocolate]  black  Pepper,  and  also  Tauasco. 

Tave  (t^'v),  v.  Now  dial.  Also  7  tauve,  8-9 
taave,  9  teave.  [app.  of  Norse  origin  :  cf.  Norw. 
dial,  tava  to  toil  or  struggle  without  much  effect,  to 
fumble,  be  exhausted.]  intr.  To  move  the  limbs 
ineffectually,  to  sprawl ;  to  strike  out  at  random 
with  the  arms  or  legs;  to  throw  oneself  about, 
as  a  person  in  a  passion,  in  a  fever,  etc. ;  to  act 
violently  in  any  way  ;  to  strive,  toil,  labour,  or 
struggle  in  work,  difficult  walking,  etc. 

c  i-gpSt.  Mary  Magd.  401  in  Horstm.  Altengl.Leg.  (1881) 
85  Sethin  it  [the  child]  swelid  and  turned  &  tauyd.  14.. 
Beryti  2061  Sith  yee  of  hyin  be  sesid,  howe  evir  so  yee 
[?  hee]  taue,  Let  hyin  nevir  pas.  1566  DRANT  Horace  A  iv, 
Where  now  and  then  (O  just  rewarde)  in  raginge  surge 
sum  taves.  1674  RAY  N.  C.  Words  47  To  Tave ;  Lincoln, 
to  rage.  1691  Ibid.  73  Sick  People  are  said  to  tave  with 
the  Hands  when  they  catch  at  any  thing.  1681  HICKERINGILL 
Black  Non-Con/.  Postscr.,  Wks.  1716  II.  168  Him  that 
bespoke  a  Picture  of  a  Horse  lying  (tauveing)  upon  his 
Back.  1790  MRS.  WHEELER  Westinld.  Dial.  (1821)  40, 
I  wur  sae  teerd  wie  maanderin  up  an  dawn  an  teaavin  ith 
ling,  I  laaid  me  dawn  on  a  breaad  Scar,  an  scan  fel  asleep. 
1825  BROCKETT  A'.  C.  Words,  Taving,  irregular  motion ; 
picking  the  bed-clothes  in  febrile  delirium.  1828  Craven 
Gloss. ,  Tave,  to  kick  with  the  feet  like  a  distracted  person. 
1853  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  To  Teeave,  to  paw  and 
sprawl  with  the  arms  and  legs.  1891  T.  HARDY  Tess  xii,  See 
how  I've  got  to  teave  and  slave,  and  your  poor  weak  father 
with  his  heart  clogged  like  a  dripping-pan. 

Tave  =  to  have :  see  T'  i  and  HAVE  v. 

t  Tavel,  sb.  06s.  Forms :  I  teefl,  tefel,  3 
ttevel,  tavel.  [OE.  tsfel  fern.,  =  WGer.  *tatal, 
ON.  tafl,  OHG.  zabal,  ad.  late  L.  or  Com.  Romanic 
tav(p)la :— L.  tabula  table,  board,  esp.  board  to  play 
on,  in  which  sense  it  was  taken  app.  bef.  400  into 
WGer.  See  TABLE.]  A  die  for  playing  with ;  also,  a 
game  of  chance,  or  the  board  on  which  it  is  played. 
Also  attrib.  Hence  (in  OE.)  tsefl-stan,  a  piece 
or  '  man'  for  playing  with,  a  die;  (ME.)  tsevelbred 

=  TABLE-BOABD  i,  ON.  taflbortS;  (OE.)  tseflere, 
a  player  at  tavel  or  with  dice. 

«8oo  Erfurt  Gloss,  6  Alea,  tefil.  c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Voc.  in 
Wr.-Wulcker  150/21-5  A  lea,  betel.  Alex,  t<efelstanas. 
A leator, taeflere.  Pirgits, cymngstan  on  ttefle.  Tessere,uel 
lepusculx,  fecSerscite  tsefel.  c  1000  in  Thorpe  Codex  Exon. 
331/19  Dryhten  . .  daeleS  sumum  tjefle  craeft,  bleo-bordes 
jebresd.  Ibid.  345/2  Hy  twegen  sceolon  Uefle  ymb  sittan 

.  .habban  him  gomen  on  borde.  c  1205  LAY.  8133  Summen 
pleoden  on  tjeuelbrede.  c  1175  Ibid.,  Somme  pleoide  mid 

af  Ta-vel,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  ttejlian,  f.  tiefel,  TAVBL 
sb,]  intr.  To  play  at  dice. 

a  1100  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  267/8  Cotizo,  ic  tEefle.  a  1950 
Owl  #  Night.  1666  Rijt  swa  me  gred  )«  manne  a  schame, 
pat  tauelep  &  forleost  bat  gome. 

Tavel,  early  var.  of  TEVEL  v.  Obs.  or  dial. 

Tavelett,  obs.  form  of  TALLET. 

t  Ta'velin.  Obs.  Also  5-6  tavelyn,  6  -yng, 
-ing,  tavalyn.  [app.  ad.  It.  tavolino  'any  little 
boord,  table,  tablet  (or  some  cognate  word),  dim, 
from  tavola  'a  table,  planke,  or  flat  boorde" 
(Florio).]  Formerly,  with  furriers,  (in//.)  app.  the 
boards  between  which  small  packages  of  skins  were 
imported;  hence,  a  small  package  of  skins  or 
certain  portions  of  fur  (usually  or  always  four), 
put  up  between  two  boards.  (Cf.  TIMBER,  applied 
to  a  package  of  forty  skins  between  two  stout 
boards  of  timber  (Skene).) 

1439  Inv.  T.  Burgh  (Comm.  Crt.,  Lond.,  Prowet  22),  xxx 
lose  tavely_ns  xvd.  1503  Privy  Purse  Exf.  Eliz.  of  York 
(1830)89,  liij  tavelyns  of  shankes  for  the  coler  and  fent  of 
the  said  gowne,  ijf.  icofi  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  111. 
42  Item,  for  xiiij  lavalyns  of  ermyng  to  the  samyn  £oun, 
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brocht  be  the  Quenls  maister  of  wardrob ;  ilk  pecc  ij  •>.  iiij  d, 
summa..vili.  xs.  \*$$  Rates  of  Customs  ^\\£>,  Tauelynges 
the  hundreth  vjs.  viij  d.  1586  Ibid.  Eviij,  Taueling  the  c, 
xiij  s.  iiij  d. 

t  Ta'vell.  Silk-weaving.  Obs.  exc.  as  Fr. 
taveUe  (tave'l).  Also  6  tavel,  tavyll,  tavil.  [a. 
F.  tavelle  (in  sense  2),  app.  ad.  L.  tabella  tablet.] 

f  1.  The  bobbin  on  which  silk  is  wound  for  use 
in  the  shuttle.  Obs. 

1523  SKELTON  Garl.  Laurel  791  To  weue  in  the  stoule 
sume  were  full  preste,  With  slaiis,  with  tauellis,  with 
hedellis  well  drest.  a  1539  —  Ag&t.  Comely  Coystrtrwne  34 
Wele  sped  in  spyndels  and  turnyng  of  tauellys.  1530  PALSGR. 
279/2  Tavell  an  instrument  for  a  sylke  woman  to  worke  with. 
1538  ELYOT,  Liciatorium,  a  weauers  shyttel,  or  a  sylke 
womans  tauell,  wheron  sylke  or  threde  bemge  wounden,  is 
shot  through  the  web  or  lome.  1620  THOMAS  Lot,  Diet,  s.  v. 
L  iciatoriutn. 

il  2.  (mod.  Fr.  tavelle.)  A  large  drum  or  bobbin 
on  which  the  silk  is  wound  off  the  cocoons. 

1868  Rep,  U.  S.  Commissioner  Agric.  (1869)  286  These 
[machines]  consisted  of,  istj  a  series  of  tavelles  to  wind, 
clean,  and  equalize  the  threads  during  their  automatic 
winding  off  [etc.], 

Taver  (t^'voi),  sb.  Sc.  Also  9  taiver.  [app. 
of  Norse  origin  :  cf.  Norw.  tave  clout,  rag,  any  torn 
piece  of  stuff,  Da.  tave  fibre,  filament  of  tow,  wool, 
etc.]  A  mere  shred  or  filament ;  a  *  rag '  (of  meat). 

1808  JAMIESON,  Taivers,  s.  pi.  tatters ;  as,  boiled  to  taivers, 
Fife.  1819  TENNANT  Papistry  Storm' d(ifoi)  15  Sorrow  gin 
Paip  was  boil'd  to  taivers,  And  I'd  a  platefu*  o*  the  bree  ! 
1822  GALT  Steam-boat  xii.  288  They  don't  know  how  to 
cook  yonder.. they  boil  the  meat  to  tavers. 

Taver  (t^-vgj),  v,  Sc.  Also  9  taiver.  [freq.  of 
TAVE  z/.]  intr.  To  wander  vaguely  or  aimlessly ; 
to  wander  mentally,  to  talk  incoherently  as  one 
delirious;  to  talk  idly  and  foolishly.  Hence 
Ta'vering  vbl.sb.  and  ppl.  a.,  wandering,  etc.; 
Ta'vert///.  a.,  fatigued  or  exhausted  with  wander 
ing,  or  with  toil  or  struggle ;  incoherent,  confused, 
stupefied,  stupid  ;  also  Ta'versome  a.}  fatiguing, 
exhausting. 

1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  III.  420  Fra  hill  to  hill 
rynnand  as  tha  war  byrit,  In  mure  and  mos  so  tavert  war  and 
tyrit,  a  1598  ROLLOCK  Serm.  Wks.  1849  !•  435  He  callis  our 
warkis  tavering,  going  out  of  the  way.  Ibid.  436  His 
actiounis  ar  tavermgs,  all  wandring  out  of  the  way.  [So 
ed.  »S99i  £d- 1616  wauering,  wauerings.]  1808-18  JAMIESON, 
Taiver ^  to  wander ; . .  to  rave  as  mad. . .  Taiversuwt  tiresome, 
fatiguing.  Taivert.  1822  GALT  Sir  A.  Wylie  xxx,  Ye 
wouldna  hae  me. .to  sit  till  I'm  taver't?..!  fin'  the  wine 
rinnin  in  my  head  already.  1823  —  Entail  xviii,  I  would 
na  trust  the  hair  o'  a  dog  to  the  judgment  o'  that  tavert 
bodie,  Gibby  Omit.  1887  J.  SERVICE  Dr.  Duguid  xxii,  The 
taivert  tenets  of  the  Antiburgher  Kirk. 

Tavem  (ts'vaan),  sb.  Forms  :  3-7  taverne, 
(4  tavarn,  5  tawern,  6  taverin,  Sf.  taveroun), 
7-  tavern,  [a.  OF.  taverne  (1256  in  Littre) :— L. 
taberna  a  shed  constructed  of  boards,  a  hut,  booth, 
stall,  shop,  workshop,  also  a  tavern  or  inn  (so  in 
earliest  French  and  Eng.  examples).  Cf.  TABERN.] 

L  In  early  use,  A  public  house  or  tap-room  where 
wine  was  retailed ;  a  dram-shop ;  in  current  use  = 
PUBLIC  HOUSE  2  b. 

See  also  humorous  use  (word-play  on  name  New  Inn  Hall} 
in  quot  1904. 

[iz86  Memoranda  K.  R.  14  <§•  15  Edw.  /  3  b,  Tauernes  ke 
sunt  en  meimes  la  Meisun  ke  est  assise  par  entre  la  Meison 
Thomas  le  Vineter  vers  le  Su.]  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  4024 
Hor  ydelnesse  horn  ssal  bringe  to  sunne  of  lecherye,  To 
tauerne  &  to  sleu|>e,  &  to  hasardrie.  1303  R.  BRUNNE 
Handl.  Synnc  1025  Tauerne  ys  fcw  deuylys  knyfe  Hyt 
slef»  be,  o£er  soule  or  lyfe.  1340  Ayenb.  56  pe  tauerne 
ys  be  scole  of  be  dyeule  huere  his  deciples  studieb.  c  1440 
Jacob's  Well  147  pe  tauerne  is  welle  of  glotonye,  for  it 
may  be  clepyd  be  develys  scolehous.  1570  &•  GOOGE 
Pop.  Kingd.  iv.  53  This  done,  they  to  the  Taverne  go,  or 
in  the  fields  they  dine.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  v.  iii.  5 
Can  no  man  tell  of  my  vnthriftie  Sonne  ?  . .  Enquire  at 
London,  'mpngst  the  Tauernes  there.  x6ix  COTGR.,  Taver- 
niert..  a  Victualler,  of  whom  (as  in  our  Tauernes  of  Lon 
don)  one  may  haue  meat,  and  drink  for  his  money.  1693 
Humours  Town  108  The  Taverns  are  the  Nurseries  of 
Profaneness  and  Treason.  1710  SWIFT  Lett.  (1767)  III. 
14,  I  dined  to-day  at  a  tavern  with  Stratford.  1785 
TRUSLBR  Mod.  Times  III.  76  When  we  reached  London.. 
we  put  up  at  one  of  those  taverns  called  hotels.  1809 
KENDALL  Trav.  III.  Ixxii.  128  The  doctor  keeps  a  public 
house,  or,  as  the  term  is,  a  tavern.  1840  DICKENS  Barn. 
Rudge  ii,  This  tavern  would  seem  to  be  a  house  of  call  for 
all  the  gaping  idlers  of  the  neighbourhood.  1904  Westm. 
Gaz.  n  May  1/2  Richard  Shute— the  only  first-class  man 
ever  produced  by  the  defunct  'Tavern',  as  New  Inn  Hall 
[Oxford]  used  to  be  called. 

•f  2.  A  shop  or  workshop  attached  to  or  under  a 
dwelling-house ;  often  under  ground,  a  cellar.  Cf. 
CELLAR  2,  WINE-CELLAB.  dial.  Obs. 

1521  in  Test.  Ebor.  (Suttees)  VI.  4  Al  my  tymber  and  bordes 
in  the  Taverne,  except  a  kilnehouse  of  x  posies  that  lieth  in 
the  la  t  the  and  in  the  gaitehouse.  1566  in  S.  O.  Addy 
Evolution  Eng.  House  (1905)  96  William  Tomson  for  his 
taverne  stare,  iiij  d.  1575  Ibid,  gj  Payd  to  ij  dykers  for 
casting  earth  furth  of  the  taverne  iiij  daies,  ij  s.  viij  d.  1583 
Will  Myles  Fox  (Somerset  Ha),  My  Shop  with  two  under- 
shops  or  Taverins.  1703  THORESBV  Let.  to  Ray  (W.  Yorksh. 
Words),  Tavern^  a  cellar.  1905  ADDY  (as  above)  94-5  In 
England  shops  in  front  of  town  houses  were  sometimes  known 
as  'taverns  ',.  .and  were  below  the  surface  of  the  streets, 
like  cellars.  ..These  *  taverns  '  were  entered  by  stairs. 

3.  As  a  rendering  of  L.  taberna :  see  the  ety 
mology. 


TAVERN. 

1383  WVCLIF  Acts  xxviii.  15  Whanne  brethcren  badden 
herd,  thei  runnen  to  vs  til  to  the  cheping  of  Appius,  and  to 
a  place  that  is  clepid  Thre  tauernes  \yulg.  tres  Tabernas]. 
1611  BIBLE  ibid.,  They  came  to  meet  vs  as  farre  as  Appii 
forum,  and  the  three  Tauernes. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  Attributive,  as  tavern- 
bill^  -boy,  -bultyj  -bush  (Busii  sb.l  5),  -chair,  -dis 
course,  -door,  -drawer  (DRAWEE  sb.^  a),  -fellow, 
-house,  -lady,  -lantern,  'man,  -music,  -quarrel, 
-reckoning,  -score,  -supper,  -talk,  -wine,  etc.  b. 
Objective  and  obj.  gen.,  as  tavern-frequenter, 
"\-ganger%  -goer,  -haunter,  -hunter,  -hunting,-kceper, 
-tracer,  c.  Instrumental,  locative,  etc.,  as  tavern- 
gotten,  -tainted  adjs.  d.  Special  combs. :  ftavern- 
fox,  in  phr.  to  hunt  a  tavern-fox,  to  get  drunk  : 
see  Fox  so.  I  d  and  v.  2  ;  tavern-token,  a  token 
given  in  change  by  a  tavern-keeper,  which  he  will 
again  accept  in  payment ;  f  to  swallow  a  tavern- 
token,  to  get  drunk  (obs.). 

1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  v.  iv.  161  You  shall. .fear  no  more 
*Tauerne  Bils.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St. -Pierre's  Stud.  Nat. 
(1799)  III.  286  The  appellation  of  'good  man',  so  frankly 
bestowed  on  him  by  the  *tavern-boy.  1852  THACKERAY 
Esmond  u.  i,  A  *Tavern-bu!ly  beaten.  1570  FOXE  A.  ty 
Af.  (ed,  a)  1206/1  Seeing  good  wyne  nedeth  no  "tauerne  bushe 
to  vtter  it.  a  1668  DAVENANT  News  fr.  Plytnouth  Wks. 
(1673)  2  In  the  Metropolis,.. Where  still  your  Taverne  Bush 
is  green  and  flourishing.  1787  SIR  J.  HAWKINS  Johnson 
87,  I  have  heard  him  assert,  that  a  *tavern-chair  was 
the  throne  of  human  felicity.  1660  R.  COKE  Jiatict 
Vind.  Pref.  12  The  subject  of  all  *tavern-discourses.  1474 
Coventry  Leet  Bk.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  400  Yf  he  sell  any  feetiflf 
wyn  his  *Tauerne  durre  to  be  sealed  Inne,  and  he  to  make 
a  fyne  at  the  kynges  wyll.  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Lond.  fy  Lace- 
dem.  Oracles  Introd.,  Wks.  1709  III.  in.  124  The  Oyster- 
wench  in  her  lawful  Occupation  at  the  Tavern-door.  1721 
CIBBER  Rival  Fools  i.  i,  Can't  you  practise,  .upon  a  *Tavern- 
Drawer,  or  a  Box-keeper  at  the  Play-House  ?  1899  Month 
June  613  The  roystering  joviality  of  Prince  Harry's  tavern- 
fellow.  1635  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Old  Parr  Cij  b,  Nor 
did  hee  ever  hunt  a  *Taverne  Fox.  1483  CatJu  Angl. 
378/2  A  "Tawern  ganger,  attabernio.  1797  T,  PARK 
Sonn.  82  Meeting  with  some  *tavern-goer.  1538  ELYOT, 
Circumcelliones,  "tauerne  haunters,  or  raylers  aboute.  1583 
GOLOING  Calvin  on  Deut.  li.  305  These  Tauernhaunters  or 
Alehouse  Knightes  which  counterfeit  the  preachers.  13.. 
Cursor  AI,  28462  (Cott.)  Til  "tauerne  huse  my-seluen  was 
wont,  And  draun  men  ber-til  vmstont,  1553  BECON  Religncs 
of  Rome  (1563)  28  The  aforesayd  pope  made,  .a  decree,  that 
priestes  should  be  no  'tauern-hunters.  1641  MILTON  Anim- 
adv.  xiil  Pr.  Wks.  (1847)  69/2  Their  laziness,  their  "tavern- 
hunting,  their  neglect  of  all  sound  literature.  1611  COTGR., 
Tavernier,.  .a  *Tauerne-keeper.  1779  Mirror  No.  46  F  23 
Familiar,  .to  the  very  tavern-keepers  of  this  city.  1763 
MRS.  F.  SHERIDAN  Discovery  u.  i,  I  don't  doubt  but  he 
is  going  to  some  of  his  "tavern-ladies.  1664  ETHEHEDCB 
Love  in  Tub  iv.  ii,  Go  with  a  *Tavern-Lan thorn  before 
me  at  Noon-day.  1755  JOHNSON,  *Tarernmant  one  who 
keeps  a  tavern.  1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Rclig.  Med.  H.  §  9 
That  vulgar  and  *Taverne-Musick.  i8ao  HAZLITT  Led. 
Dram.  Lit.  30  Marlow  was  stabbed  in  a  *tavern  quarrel. 
17x4  MANUEVILLE  Fal>.  Bees  (1724)  I.  19  Those,  that  re- 
main'd,.  .when  they  paid  their  'Tavern  Score,  Resolv'd  to 
enter  it  no  more,  a  1680  BUTLER  Rent.,  Ckarac.  (1759)  I  i.  439 
He  is  the  Whores  Jackal, ..and  at  Night  has  his  Share  in  a 
*Tavern-Supper.  i76oCauti0nst0OfficersAri/tj>i24l'avein~ 
Suppers  are  generally  expensive.  1609  Ev.  Woman  in  Hum, 
in.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  IV,  Urge  no  more,  'tis  *Taverne 
talke.  1638  FORD  Lady's  Trial  n.  ii,  You  are  grown  a 
Uvern-talk,  Matters  for  fiddlers'  songs.  1598  B.  JONSON  Ev. 
Man  in  Hum.  i.  iii,  Drunk  sir?,  .perhaps  he  swallowd  a 
"tauerne  token,  or  some  such  deuise  sir.  1604  Meeting 
Gallants  17  Indeed  he  had  swallowed  downe  many  Tauerne- 
tokens,  and  was  infected  with  the  plague  of  dninkennes. 
1604  DEKKER  Hon.  Wh.  \.  iv,  If  he  have  but. .a  spleene 
not  so  big  as  a  taverne  token. 

Hence  (mostly  nonce-wds.),  Ta  vernize  v,  intr., 
to  frequent  taverns;  Tavernless  a.,  devoid  of 
taverns  or  inns;  Ta'vemly  a.,  smacking  of  the 
tavern  ;  Ta'vernous  a.  [after  cavernous],  tavern- 
like;  Ta  vernry,  tavern-expenses;  Ta-vernwarda 
adv.,  towards  a  tavern. 

1851  Fraser's  Mag.  XLIV.  425  The  frequent  *tavernis- 
ing,  if  we  may  coin  a  word,  is  another  peculiarity.  Pepys 
was  a  giant  in  this  way,  and  sang  and  roystered . .  in  the 
public  houses  of  the  day.  1807  'MARK  TWAIN'  More 
Trantps  Abroad  Ixxi,  The  Bishop.. was  once  making  a 
business-progress  through  the  *lavernless  velt.  1611  SHEL- 
TON  Quix.  (1746)  X.  in.  IL  1 19  So  returning  him  Thanks  with 
'Tavernly  Phraze  for  his  large  Offers.  1866  LD.  HOUC.HTON 
5/.  in  Life  (1890)  I.  ii.  75  The  low.  .ill-lit,  cavernous, 
"tavernous  gallery,  a  1670  SPALDINC  Trouo.  Ckas.  /  (1851) 
II.  102  Thaycomptit  and  reknit  for  thair 'tavernrie  with 
ther  mistressis.  1891  Daily  News  10  Mar.  2/4  Thirty  young 
fellows . .  were  promptly  on  the  '  double  '  *tavernwards. 

Ta'vern,  v.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [f.  prec.  sb., 
as  a  rendering  of  med.L.  taberndre,  f.  tabcrna 
(common  in  14-1 5th  c.).] 

1 1.  trans.  Of  a  leaseholder  or  copyholder :  To 
subdivide  his  tenement ;  ?  orig.  to  erect  a  cottage 
(taberna)  on  his  holding,  and  apportion  a  piece  of 
land  to  it.  north.  Obs. 

(1365  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  T.  38  Idem  Johannes 
illud  [tenemcnlum]  tabernavit  sine  licencta.  Ibid.  42  De 
Johanne  Anderson  pro  licencta  tabernandi  unum  cotagium. 
1402  Charta  (Du  Cange),  Ne  scolaribus  detur  occasio 
mercandi  seu  Tabernandi.]  1534  Augtrt.  OJf.t  Convent. 
Leases,  Yorks.  No.  888  That  the  said  Thomas  and  Roger 
his  sonne . .  shall  not  taverne  the  said  fermhold  nor  no 
par  celt  therof  bot  to  dwell  and  remane  of  the  said  fermhold 
apon  payn  [etc.].  1551  Richmond  Wilts  (Surtees)  72  If  it 
happ  my  wife  to  latt  or  taverne  any  partc  of  said  fennehold, 
(not  bcyng  of  habilitic  to  occupic  the  same)  then  I  will  that 
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Roland  my  eldest  sonne  have  it.  1575  [see  TAVERNING  i], 
1577  Eccl.  Proc.  Dp,  Barnes  (Surtees)  18  And  doe  not  let 
out,  lease  out,  or  taverne  out,  their  livings. 

2.  intr.  To  frequent  taverns;  also  to  tavern  it. 

1580,  etc.  [see  TAVERNING  2].      1610  HhtriO'tn.  vi.    209 
j    Each,  .taverns  it  with  drunken  suppers  still. 

•f*  b.  trans,  with  out :  To  spend  in  *  taverning l. 

1628  FELTHAM  Resolves  u.  Ii.J  Ivii.  164  When,  like  Nero, 
thou  should'st  Taverne  out  thy  time  with  Wantons. 

Taverner  (tae'va-inai).  Also  4  tavernyer, 
tavarnere,  5  tawerner,  -yrner,  tavernere,  6 
-ar,  Sc.  -eir,  7  -o(u)r  ;  (5  taberner).  [a.  AF. 
tavermr  «  OF.  tavcrnier  used  in  senses  i  and  2 
below  (c  1 200  in  Godef.  Compl.)J.  tavern*,  TAVERN, 
or  : — post-cl.  L.  tabernarius  shopkeeper.] 

1.  One  who  keeps  a  tavern ;  a  tavern-keeper,  arch. 
13..  Sir  Beues  (A.) 14357  He  askede  at  be  tauarnere,  pat 

armede  folk,  what  it  were.  1340  Ayenb.  44  And  zellej? 
otitreweliche,  ase  doj>  bise  tavernyers  bet  uellep  be  mesure 
ni yd  scome.  138*  WVCLIF  Ecclus.  xxvi.  28  The  tauerner 
.shal  not  be  iustified  fro  synnes  of  lippis.  14..  Norn,  in 
Wr.-Wulcker  688/13  Hie  taberuarius,  taberner.  14 . . 
Lytytl  Thanke  19  in  Kitson  Anc.  Songs  (1792)  78  They 
callyd  the  tawyrner  to  ffyll  be  quarte,  And  lette  note  for 
the  coste.  1500-20  DUSBAR  Poems  xxxiv.  46  {R.  MS.)  '  Be 
God  is  bluid',  cjuod  the  taverneir,  'Thair  is  sic  wyne  in  my 
selleir  As  neuir  come  in  this  cuntrie  '.  1530  PALSGR.  z/g/j 
Tavernar  a  wyne  sellar,  tauernier.  1603  HOLLAND  Plu 
tarch's  Mor.  46  Are  you  become  indeed  a  Tavernour,  Whosu 
father  was  a  woorthy  governour?  1710  STRVPE  St<nu*s 
Snrv.  II.  194/1  This  Company  anciently  consisted  of.  .The 
Vinteners,  who  were  the  Merchants  that  imported  Wine. ., 
and  the  Taverners,  who  kept  Taverns  for  them,  and  sold  it 
out  by  Retayl.  1760  J.  ADAMS  Diary  Wks.  1850  II.  85 
[He]  may.  .multiply  taverns  and  dram  shops,  and  thereby 
secure  the  votes  of  taverner  and  retailer.  1868  E.  EDWARDS 
Ralegh  I.  iv.66  Under  the  powers  of  the  assigned  patent,  [he] 
considerably  increased  the  number  of  licensed  taverners. 

f  2.  One  who  frequents  a  tavern  or  taverns ;  a 
tippler.  Obs. 

1340  Ayenb.  51  Vor  alberuerst  he  becom^  tauernyer, 
banne  he  playb  ate  des.  1579  TWYSE  Pktsi<.ke  agst.  Fort. 
11.  xc.  278  D,  There  is..nothyng  more  vayne  then  typplers 
and  Tauerners.  x6ia  T.  TAYLOR  Comm.  Titus  \.  7  (1619) 
129  So  should  I  be  a  swearer  .'  a  tavcriier  V  a  drunkard  '( 

Ta'verning,  vbl.  sb.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [f. 
TAVERN  v.  +  -ING*.]  The  action  of  the  verb 
TAVX&N. 

tl.  See  TAVERN  z;.  i.  Obs. 

1575  SIR  J.  FORSTER  in  St.  Papers  Eliz.,  Borders  XIX. 
81  (P.R.O.)  When  anye  Inhabitant  here  hath,  .a  Tenement 
.  .scant  sufficient  for  the  meinteignaunce  of  one  person,  yf 
he  chaunce  to  dye  havinge  two  sonnes,  he  devyduth  the 
said  Tenement  betwixt  them  bothe,  and  thus  the  taverninge 
of  the  Queynes  lande  ys  hinderance  for  kepinge  of  hors  and 
armor. 

2.  The  action  or  practice  of  frequenting  taverns. 
1580 in  Liturg.Serv.Q. £Y;*2.(Parker  Soc.)  574  The  Sabboth 

days.. is  spent  full  heathenishly,  in  Uvernmg,  tippling, 
gaming,  playing  and  beholding  of  Bear-baiting  and  Stage 
plays.  1597-8  HP.  HALL  Sat.  U.  i,  Or  wicked  Rablaisdronken 
revelHngs,  To  grace  the  mis-rule  of  our  lavernings.  1654 
WHITLOCK  Zootomia  503  Another  cries  out  on  the  ones 
Taverning  (where  he  would  not  spend  a  six  pence,  he  never 
knew  any  come  to  good  that  did).  attril>.  1837  Nciv 
Monthly  Mag.  LI.  41  No  wonder  that,  with  these  La verning 
habits,  Jonson  lived  poor  and  died  no  richer, 

3.  The  keeping  of  a  tavern. 

1774  J.  WENTWORTH  in  F.  Chase  Hist.  Dartmouth  Coll. 
(1891)  I.  264  Inquiring  into  the  reasons  of  granting  license 
to  Mr.  Payne  for  taverning  and  retailing. 

Tavert,  ///.  a.  :  see  TAVKB  v. 

Tavism,  variant  of  TAOISM. 

t  Ta-vistock.  Obs.  In  6  Tave-.  A  woollen 
cloth  formerly  made  at  the  town  of  Tavistock. 

1535 -6  Act  27  //en.  F///,c.  12  §3  Any  clothes  called  Tave- 
stockes,  Westerne  doseyns,  Friseys,  Kendalles,  Cottons,  and 
all  manner  of  course  clothes  made  for  lynynges.  1545  Ratesof 
Customs  d  ilj  b,  vj.Tauestockes  for  a  clothe.  [1551-1  Act  5 
«t  6  Edw.  y/t  c.  6  §  29  Any  Clothe  or  Clothes  made  in  the 
Towne  of  Tavestoke  in  the  Counlie  of  L)euon..commen!ye 
called  Tavestoke  Clothes.] 

Tavistockite  (tae'vistpksrt).  Min.  [Named 
by  Dana,  1868,  from  Tavistock^  a  town  in  Devon 
shire, where  found:  see -ITE1.]  *  Hydrous  phosphate 
of  aluminum  and  calcium,  found  in  microscopic 
acicular  crystals'  (Chester  Names  Min.). 

[1865  A.  H.  CHURCH  in  Jrnt.  Chtm.  Sac.  264  Our  present 
mineral  is  from  Tavistock,  Devonshire.]  1868  DANA  Min. 
583  Tavistockite. 

t  Tavorsay.  Old  Cookery.  Obs.  [?]  A  dish  of 
spiced  cod's  head  and  liver. 

£1450  Two  Cooktry-bks.  114  Tanorsay.  Nym  ye  bed  of 
ye  codlyng  &  ye  liuere,  &  pike  out  ye  bones,  cast  therto 
goud  poudrc  of  piper  &  gyngiucr,  and  gif  forth, 

tTaw,  J<M  Obs.  rare.     [f.  TAW  z/.l] 

1.  Tawed  leather ;  white  leather. 

c  156*  in  J.  T.  Gilbert  Calr.  Anc.  Rtc.  D ub On  (1891)  II.  33 
Gloves,  purses,  whit  tawe  and  suche  like  wurkc  appertcyn- 
inge  to  thoccupacion  of  glover. 

2.  A  thong,  whip,  lash. 

Perh.  a  different  word ;  app.  the  sing,  of  TAWS,  TAWM 
(which  is  evidenced  much  earlier). 

1787  GXOSB  Provinc.  Gtc$s.,  Taw,  a  whip.  N.  1853  W. 
WATSON  Poems  28  (E.D.D.)Thc  nippy  taw  Comes  whi^kin' 
whiles  athort  us  a'.  (1864  WKHSTKK,  Taw,. .(//.).  A  whip 
or  instrument  of  punishment  used  by  a  schoolmaster.] 

Taw  (t§),  sb*  Also  8  tau,  9  tor.  [Origin 
unascertained,  and  order  of  senses  uncertain:  pern., 
like  alley,  ALLY  sb.-t  an  abbreviation.] 


TAW. 

A  large  choice  or  fancy  marble,  often  streaked  or 
variegated,  being  that  with  which  the  player  shoots. 

1709  STEELE  TatUr  No.  30  P  i  He  is  hiding  or  hoarding 
his  Taws  and  Marbles,  a  1761  CAWTHORN  Wit  <V  Learn, 
Poems  (1771)  48  He  minded  but  his  top,  or  taw.  1807,  1833 
[see  ALLY  sb.3}.  1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  xxxiv,  After  en- 
quiring,  whether  he  nad  won  any  alley  tors  or  commoneys 
lately.  1843  THACKERAY  Irish  Sk.  Bk.  xxiv,  Large  agate 
marbles  or  '  taws  '.  a  1845  HOOD  Clapkani  Aca^i.  xiv,  Five 
who  stoop  The  marble  taw  to  speed.  1857  HLGHES  Tom 
Brown  \.  iii,  His  small  private  box  was  full  of  peg-tops, 
white  marbles  (called  'alley-taws  '  in  the  Vale),  [etc.].  1876 
GRANT  Burgh  Sc/t.  Scot/.  11.  v.  179  A  still  greater  favourite 
is  .shooting  a  '  taw',  which  requires  no  small  dexterity. 
-  b.  transf.  A  game  played  with  such  marbles. 

1709  STKELE  Taller  No.  112^3  A  Game  of  Marbles,  not 
unlike  our  modern  Taw.  1784  COWPER  Tiroc.  307  To  kneel 
and  draw  The  chalky  ring,  and  knuckle  down  at  taw.  1798 
Sporting  Mag.  XII.  169  At  cricket,  taw,  and  prison-bars, 
He  bore  away  the  bell.  1840  THACKERAY  Paris  Sk.-bk. 
(1869)  45,  I  would  lay  a  wager  that-.iheir  school  learning 
curried  them . .  only  to  the  game  of  taw. 

c.  The  line  from  which  the  players  shoot  in 
playing  the  game.  Hence  in  phrases  :  see  quots. 

1740  DVCHE  &  PARDON  s.v.  Knuckle,  They  frequently 
say,  Knuckle  down  to  your  tawtw  fit  your  hand  exactly  in 
the  place  where  your  marble  lies.  1854  Miss  BAKLK 
Northainpt.  Glcss.  s.v,,  'Shoot  from  taw'.  'You  don't 
stand  at  taw '.. .'  If  you  don't  do  so  and  so  I'll  bring  you  t<j 
taw  '.  1881  Leicester*.  Gloss,  s.v.,  A  ring  is  scratched  oil 
the  ground,  and  at  some  distance  from  it  a  straight  line 
called  taw.  Ibid.,  We  thus  get  the  phrases,  .'come  up  to 
scratch  '  and  '  come  up  to  taw '. 

tTaw,  sb.'*  Obs.  rare.  [Derivation  unascer 
tained.]  A  rootlet,  a  fibre  of  a  root. 

1615  W.  Lxw3QttC0utttryff0vsew.  Card1.  (1636)  16  Though 
they  get  some  hold  in  the  earth  with  some  lesser  law,  or 
tawts,  which  giue  some  nourishment  to  the  body  of  the  tree. 
Hid.  24 To  dresse  the  roots  of  trees,  to  take  away  the  tawct, 
and  tangles,  that  lap  and  fret  and  grow  superfluously.  1670 
CAPT.  J.  SMITH  Ettg.  Improv.  Rtvi-Jd  58  A  Plant  by  its 
Roots  and  Tawes,  or  Fibres,  sucks  in  the  Juice  of  the  Earth. 
1765  Museum  Rust.  V.  117  Its  root.. is  round,  and  thick 
set  with  taws. 

Taw  (t£),  z>.T  Forms  :  I  tawian,  3  (Orrtt.) 
tawwenn,  3-4  tauwen,  4-6  tawe,  6-  taw.  [OE. 
tawian  *=  MLG.,  MDu.,  Du.  toitw£nt  LG.  tauent 
toiuwcn  to  prepare  (leather),  to  tan,  to  curry, 
OHG.  xawjaHy  zowjan  (MUG.  zouwen,  wuwen) 
to  prepare,  make,  Goth,  tanjan  to  do,  make  :  — 
OTeut.  *tawojan  and  *tawjan ;  from  a  stem  taw-, 
tdw-,  not  certainly  found  in  pre -Germanic.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  ready,  prepare,  or  dress  (some 
raw  material)  for  use,  or  for  further  manipulation  ; 
e.  g.  to  soften  (hides)  by  beating,  to  heckle  (hemp), 
etc.  ;  f  in  early  use,  to  till  (land). 

a  900  tr.  Bxdas  HiU.  iv.  xxix.  (1890)  366  pa  baed  se  Codes 
man  ba;t  him  man  isern  geloman  mid  hwa;te  3yder  brohte 
bset  land  mid  to  tawienne.  c  laoo  OKMIN  15^3  All  swa 
summ  be  nowwt  i  ploh  pe  turrnenn  erbe  &  tawwenn.  1545 
Rates  of  C  'nstotns  C  v,  Sylke  tawe[d]  and  died  the  poundc 
viils.  1555  \\'.  WATKtMAN  Furdle  t'acions  n.  Jx.  193  He.. 
taweth  the  skinnebetwixte  his  handes. vntill  it  become  very 
souple  and  soft,  1628  Robin  Goodfellow  u.  (1841)  28  And 
whilst  that  they  did  nimbly  spin,  The  hempe  he  needs  must 
taw.  1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  Pref.  7  Being  tawed  open  by 
wedge  alter  wedge.  1861  Jrnl.  Brit.  Arclutol,  Assoc.  Mar. 
20  A  slick-stone  for  tawing  or  softening  hides  by  friction. 

2.  spec.  To  make  (skins)  into  leather  by  steeping 
them,  after  suitable  preparation,  in  a  solution  of 
alum  and  salt ;  the  product  is  white  and  pliant,  and 
is  known  as  alum^  white,  or  Hungarian  leather. 

(In  early  quols.  not  separable  from  sense  i.) 

anas  Ancr.  R.  418  pet  heo  [ower  clo6es]  beon  unornc 
&  war  me,  &  wel  i-wrouhte— uelles  wel  i-tauwed.  a  1300 
Sat.  People  Kildare  ix.  in  £.  E.  P.  (1862)  154  Dabeit  be 
setter  bat  tawib  ;ure  lebir.  c  1410  Master  of  Game  (MS. 
Digby  182)  vi,  pe  furrure.  .is  not  feyre  ;  and  also  it  stynketh 
euer,  but  if  bit  be  wele  ytawede.  1474  Coventry  Lett  Bk. 
(E.E.T.S.)  401  The  sise  of  a  whittawer  is  that  he  make 
nor  tawe  no  maner  of  lether  but  Shepes  lether,  Gettes 
lethir,  deris  ledur,  horse-lethir,  or  houndes-lethcr.  1560 
Ltt.  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1508)  I.  307  If  you  send  100  of  them 
[seal  skins]  tawed  with  the  haire  on,  they  will  bee  solde, 
or  else  not.  1607  TorsKLt,  four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  45  The 
hides  . .  being  tawed  and  wrought  artificially  they  make 
garments  of  them.  1613  FLETCHER,  etc.  Captain  iii.  iii, 
Yes  if  they  taw  him  as  they  do  whit-leather  Upon  an  iron. 
1711  Land.  Gat.  No.  4862/4  Mills. .where  they  shall  Tan, 
Taw  or  Dress,  .any  such  Hides.  1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  MtcA., 
Tawing^  a  process  of  tanning  in  which  mineral  agents  are 
substituted  for  vegetable  extracts.  »6/o  Cossetf*  Teckn. 
Ednc.  IV.  88/j  Carefully- prepared  goat-skin,  tanned,  tawed, 
dyed,  and  grained. 

1 3-  fig'  To  treat  (a  person)  abusively  or  with 
contumely;  to  vex,  torment;  to  harass,  afflict ; 
to  abuse,  outrage,  profane.  Obi. 

c  893  K.  ALFRED  Ores.  iv.  i.  §  i  pa  be  bacrjefongne  waeron, 
hie  tawedan  mid  Kxrc  rrucstan  unieonesse.  c  1000  Atme 
Saints1  Lives  (1890)  II.  102  For3an  3e  he  godes  tempi 
tawode  to  bysmore.  c  1000  —  Ham.  II.  486  And  se  deolol 
cow  tawode  burh  his  drymen.  a  1013  WULFSTAN  Horn. 
xxxiii.  (Napier)  162  [Hi]  sccndaS  and  tawja3  to  bysmore 
bacs  bejnes  cwenan  and  hwilum  his  dohtor.  13..  Minor 
Potms  fr.  Vtnum  MS.  liy.  76  To  a  piler  I  was  I-piht, 
Toegei  and  tauwed  al  be  niht.  1549  CHALONER  Erasm.  on 
Folly  G  ij,  To  be  briefe,  they  are  not  tawed  nor  plucked 
asunder  with  a  thousand  thousand  cares. 

b.  To  whip,  flog,  thrash.   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  vm.  xxvtii.  301  He  caused  him  to  be 
stripped  naked  .and  whipping  cheare  to  be  presented  unto  him. 
The  poore  stripling  thus  pittcously  tawed  and  lorn,  ran 


TAW. 

forth  into  the  open  street.  1614  B.  JONSON  Earth.  Fair  iv. 
iv,  You  know  where  you  were  taw'd  lately,  both  lash'd,  and 
slash'd  you  were  in  Bridewell.  1682  D'URFEY  Butlers 
Ghost  43  Truss 'd  on  her  Knee  she'd  briskly  taw  him,  And, 
like  Virago,  clapperclaw  him.  1863  S\L\CaJt.  Dangerous 
viii,  I  grew  sick  of  being  tawed  for  offences  I  had  never 
committed.  1883  CLEIAND  Inchbracken  xvj.  126,  I  would 
have  her  tawed  through  the  town  at  the  cart's  tail. 

Taw  (t£),  v.2     Chiefly   dial.      [f.   TAW 
intr.  To  shoot  or  aim  with  a  taw  or  marble. 

1863  MRS.  TOOGOOD  Yorks.  Dial.t  You  don't  taw  fairly. 
1883  A  lutondbitry  %  ffuddersf.  Gloss,  s.v.  Hundreds,  When 
.  .the  one  who  is  on  for  his  pizings  manages  to  taw  into  the 
hole,  the  game  is  concluded.  1898  [see  TAWER  2]. 

Taw,  obs.  form  of  TAU,  Tow. 

II  Tawa  (ta-wa,  colloq.  tau'a).  [The  Maori 
name.]  A  tall  and  handsome  forest  tree  of  New 
Zealand,  Beilschmiedia  (Nesodaphne)  Tawa,  N.O. 
LauraceXj  with  damson-like  fruit ;  allied  to  the 
Taraire,  but  inferior  as  timber. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.  786/1  Called  Tawa  by  the  natives.  1883 
J.  HECTOR  Handbk.  N.  Zealand  (1886)  106  Tawa,  a  lofty 
forest  tree  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  high,  with  slender  branches.  The 
wood  is  light,  and  soft,  and  is  used  for  making  butter-kegs. 

fTawak,  =  to  awake:  see  T'1. 
(71315  SHOREHAM  Poems  i.  1412  Ta-wak  Hy  bet  slepe>  ine 
senne  slep. 

Tawbern,  -bron,  -burn,  Sc.  var.  TABORN  Obs. 

Tawche,  tawcht,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  TALLOW. 

Tawcht,  obs.  Sc.  f.  tatight :  see  TEACH  v. 

Tawd,  obs.  Sc.  f.  told,  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  TELL  v. 

t  Tawder,  v.  Obs.  nonce-ivd.  [f.  TAWDKY  a.] 
trans.  To  deck  out  in  tawdry  garments. 

1716  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Ctess  of  Bristol 
22  Aug.,  A  sort  of  shabby  finery,  a  number  of  dirty  people 
of  quality  tawdered  out. 

Tawdrily  (t§ -drill),  adv.  [f.  TAWDRY  a.  -t- 
-LY  -.]  In  a  tawdry  manner ;  with  cheap  finery. 

1736  PULTENEY  Let.  to  Swift  21  Dec.,  A  rabble  of  people 
.  .seeing  her  very  oddly  and  tawdrily  dressed,  took  her  for 
a  foreigner.  1816  Sporting  Mag.  XLVIII.  189  A  lady 
observing  her  neighbour  in  a  public  room,  dressed  very 
tawdrily.  1879  FBOUDK.SAtfr*.SV«rf. (1^883)  IV.v.  351  The  two 
(i- u res.  .are  tawdrily  coloured  in  white  and  red  and  gold. 

Tawdriness  (tg'drines).    [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]    ] 
The  quality  of  being  tawdry. 

1670  Moral  State  Eng.  161  There  was  a  kind  of  tawdri-     I 
ness  in  their  Habits.     1753  HOGARTH  Anal.  Bt'aitty  vi.  35 
'['hat  tawdriness  may  not  destroy  the  proper  effect  of  variety,     j 
1841  GALLESGA  Italy  (1848)  1. 139  The  tinsel  and  tawdriness 
of  an  imitative  dauber. 

t  Tawdrum.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  TAWDRY, 
with  L.  ending:  cf.  nostrum.']  A  tawdry  decoration. 

1680  BETTERTON  Revenge  v.  iv.  65  No  matter  for  Lace  and 
Tawdrums. 

Tawdry  (t§*dri),  sb.  and  a.  Also  6  tauthrie, 
tawdrie  (see  next);  7  taudrey,  tawdery,  7-8 
taudry.  [As  sb.  short  for  TAWDKY  LACE,  q.  v.; 
hence  referring  to  the  showy  but  cheap  quality  of 
these  in  the  i7th  century.] 

A.  sb.  f  1.  Short  for  TAWDRY  LACE.  Obs. 

1612  DRAYTON  Poly-olb,  ii.  46  Of  which  the  Na'ides,  and 
the  blew  Nereides  make  Them  Taudries  for  their  necks. 
Ibid.  iv.  50  Not  the  smallest  Beck  But  with  white  Pebles 
makes  her  Taudries  for  her  neck. 

2.  Cheap  and  pretentious  finery. 

a  1680  BUTLER  Rent.  (1759)  I.  223  Applaud  tb'  outsides  of 
Words,  but  never  mind,  With  what  fantastic  tawdery  th'are 
lin'd.  1747  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  II.  xx.  139  Only  for 
the  sake  of  having  a  little  more  tawdry  upon  his  housings. 
1831  Examiner  390/1  A  dress  circle  !.  .look  at  the  tawdry 
and  the  ennui !  1867  SMILES  Huguenots  Eng.  (1880)  349 
A  poor  bedizened  creature,  clad  in  tawdry. 

B.  adj.  1.  Of  the  nature  of  cheap  finery ;  showy 
or  gaudy  without  real  value. 

1676  ETHEREDGE  Man  of  Mode  it.  ii,  A  Woman  that  Can 
doat  on  a  senseless  Caper,  a  Tawdry  French  Riband,  and  a 
Formal  Cravat.  1686  BURNET  Lett.  (1708)  288  A  Tawdry 
Imbroidery  of  Gold  and  Silver.  1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  80 
f  3  A  gay  West  Indian,  who  appeared  in  all  the  Colours 
which  can  affect  an  Eye  that  could  not  distinguish  between 
being  fine  and  taudry.  1805  REPTON  Landscape  Gard.  160 
The  lavish  profusion  of  tawdry  embellishment.  1859  JEPH- 
SON  Brittany  ii.  14  The  high  altar  is  wretchedly  tawdry, 
fb.  Untidy;  slovenly;  ungraceful.  Obs.  rare. 
1671  GREW  Anat.  Plants  v.  §  3  A  Flower  without  its 
Empalement,  would  hang  as  uncouth  and  taudry,  as  a  Lady 
without  her  Bodies.  ciSzo  JOANNA  BAILLIE  Summer's  Day 
83  His  awkward . .  lad,  Who  trails  his  tawdry  armful  [of  hay] 
o  er  the  field. 

2.  transf.  Of  persons  or  their  condition :  Tawdrily 
dressed  or  decked  out ;  cheaply  adorned. 

1676  WYCHERLEY  PI.  Dealer  v.},  Taudry  affected  Rogues, 
well  drest.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  6),  Taudry  or  Tawdry,.. 
tricked  up  with  such  tinsel  Stuff,  or  Lace  as  is  usually  sold 
at  Audery-Fair  in  Cambridge-shire.  1851  HELPS  Comp. 
Solit.  vii.  (1874)  133  Like  one  of  those  tawdry  girls  who 
pass  by  me.  1862  Miss  BRADDON  Lady  Audley  xxvii,  An 
aspect  of  genteel  desolation  and  tawdry  misery  not  easily  to 
be  parallelled  in  wretchedness. 

3. fig.  esp.  of  style,  diction,  etc.;  hence  of  a 
speaker  or  writer:  Trumpery. 

1696  R.  L'EsTRANGK  Seneca's  Mor.  (ed.  6)  Aftertb.  12  With 
out  forcing  the  Design  of  the  Author,  or  intermixing  any 
Tawdry  Flowrishes  by  the  By,  a  1718  PENN  Maxims  §  126. 
Wks.  1726  I.  850  'Tis  but  Taudry  Talk,  and  next  to  very 
Trash.  1764  GOLDSM.  Traveller  Ded.,  Him  they  dignify 
with  the  name  of  poet :  his  tawdry  lampoons  are  called 
satires.  1808  SCOTT  Let.  to  Lady  L.  Stuart  19  Jan.  in 
Lockhart,  His  language  is  too  flowery  and  even  tawdry. 
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t  Tawdry  lace.  Ots.  [See  T  (the  letter)  7.] 
In  the  earliest  quotation  St.  Audrey's  lace,  i.e.  lace 
of  St.  Audrey,  Etheldrida,  or  ^belSryJ)  (daughter 
of  Anna  king  of  East  Anglia,  and  patron  saint  of 
Ely)  :  A  silk  '  lace '  or  necktie,  much  worn  by 
women  in  the  i6th  and  early  I7th  c. ;  sometimes 
taken  as  a  type  of  female  adornments. 

[As  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  it  is  told,  originally  by 
Baeda  (Eccl.  Hist.  iv.  ix.),  and  after  him  by  /Elfric  in  the 
Life  of  St.  /E)>elSryth,  Virgin  (.Mlfric's  Lives  of  Saints,  ed. 
Skeat,  1885,  xx.  11.  49-60),  that  St.  Audrey  died  of  a  Rumour  t 
in  her  throat,  which  she  considered  to  be  a  just  retribution, 
because  in  her  youth  she  had  for  vain  show  adorned  her 
neck  with  manifold  splendid  necklaces,  '  foroan  be  ic  on 
iu^oSe  fraetwede  mine  swuran  mid  msenisfealdum  swur- 
beaxum  '.  In  the  i6th  century,  N.  Harpsfield,  Archdeacon  > 
of  Canterbury  under  Philip  and  Mary  (died  1588),  after 
relating  the  story  in  his  (Latin)  Historia  Anglicana  Eccle- 
siastica  (Douay  1622),  adds  '  Our  women  of  England  are  [ 
wont  to  %vear  about  the  neck  a  certain  necklace  [torquem 
qiiendain\  formed  of  thin  and  fine  silk,  perchance  in  memory 
of  what  we  have  told  '.  See  also,  more  particularly,  quot. 
1674  below.  Skinner  in  his  Etyjnologicon  (licensed  1668), 
explains  Tawdry  lace  as  '  Ties,  fringes,  or  bands,  bought 
at  the  fair  held  at  the  fane  of  St.  Etheldreda,  as  rightly 
points  out  Doctor  Th.  Henshaw'.  There  is  no  discrepancy 
between  the  two  statements.  'St.  Audrey's  laces'  would 
naturally  be  largely  offered  for  sale  at  her  fair,  and  though 
this  did  not  give  the  article  its  name,  it  doubtless  made  it 
more  widely  known,  and  led  to  the  production  of  cheap 
and  showy  forms  for  the  '  country  wenches '  (see  Nares  s,  v.), 
which  at  length  gave  to  tawdry  its  later  connotation.] 

[1530  PALSCR.  (ed.  i)  63/2  Seynt  Audries  lace,  cordon]  1548 
PATTEN  E.rfed.  Scotl.  Pref.  civb,  Pardon  Beades.Tanthome 
belles,  Tauthrie  laces,  Rosaries,  Collets.  1579  SPENSER 
Sliepli.  Cat.  Apr.  135  Binde  your  fillets  faste.  And  gird  in 
your  waste,  For  more  finesse,  with  a  tawdrie  lace.  1593 
Jack  Straw  In.  D  iv,  Queen. .  .1  will  speake  for  thee.  T.  M. 
Will  you  in  faith,  and  I  will  giue  you  a  tawdrie  lace.  1610 
FLETCHER  Faithf.  Sluph.  IV.  i,  The  Prim-Rose  Chaplet, 
taudry-lace  and  Ring,  Thou  gavest  her  for  her  singing. 
i6n  SHAKS.  ll^irtt.  T.  iv.  iv.  253  Come  you  promis'd  me  a  | 
tawdry-lace,  and  a  paire  of  sweet  Gloues.  1674  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.,  Taudrey  Lace,  so  called  from  St.  Audrey  (Ethel- 
reda)  who  thought  her  self  punished  for  wearing  rich  Neck 
laces  of  Jewels ;  and  therefore  women  after  that  wore 
Necklaces  of  fine  silk,  called  Taudrey  Laces,  c  1750  SHEH- 
STONF.  Elegies  xi.  18  To  deck  my  native  fleece  with  tawdry 
lace ! 

t  Tawdryne.  Ots.  noncc-wd.  [App.  an  arbi 
trary  formation  on  tawdry]  =  prec. 

1586  W.  WEBBE  Eng.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  84  See  ye  not  your 
selues  doo  demeane  too  rudely :  Bynd  the  fillets  :  and  to_be 
fine  the  waste  gyrt  Fast  with  a  tawdryne  [  Webbe's  rendering 
in  sapphics  of  Spenser's  stanzas  :  see  quot.  1579  in  prec.]. 

Tawed  (tgd),  fpl.  a.  [f.  TAW  t/.i  +  -ED!.] 
Made,  as  white  leather,  by  the  process  of  tawing. 
Also  transf.  (cf.  tanned). 

1545  Rates  of  Customs  biv,  Graye  tawed,  the  tymber 
vi.  s.  viii.d.  1563  Mirr.  Mag.,  Induct,  xxxix,  With  tawed 
handes,  and  hard  ytanned  skyn.  1642  T.  LECHFORD  Plain. 
Dealing  (1867)  115  For  the  Winter  they  have  boots,  or  a 
kind  of  laced  tawed-leather  stockins.  1711  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  4862/4  Hides  and  Skins,  Tanned,  Tawed  or  Dress'd. 
1852  MORI--IT  Tanning  <$•  Currying  (1853)  412  The  tawed 
leather  is  the  raw  skin  combined  with  subchloride  of  alu 
minium.  1879  Cass&ll's  Techn.  Educ.  I.  150/2. 

Tawer1  (t§-3J).  Forms:  4-5  tawier(e,  4-7 
lawyer,  (5  toyar,  6  tawhear,  8  tawar),  5-  tawer. 
[f.  TAW  v.1 :  see  -EK  l.  With  the  earlier  lawyer, 
cf.  lawyer,  sawyer."]  One  who  taws ;  one  who 
prepares  white  leather ;  =  WHITE-TAWEB. 

[1311  Letter  Bk.  D.  Lond.  If.  127  Walterus  le  Whitawyer. 
iyfilbid.F.  If.  126  b,  Les  bones  gentz  Megucersappellez  Whit- 
tawyers.]  1382  WYCLiF.4cA?ix.  43  Manydayes  he  dwellide  in 
Joppe,  atSymound,sum  coriourf^/twjor  tawier,^.  rr.tawer, 
tawiere].  1480  [see  TAWING  i].  1481-90  Howard  Honseh. 
Bks.  (Roxb.)  505  Payd  to  the  toyar  for  iiij.  boke  skynnys. 
1359  MACHYN  Diary  (Camden)  208  A  tawhear  of  skynnes. 
1570  LEVINS  Manip.  74/44  A  Tawer,  alutarius.  1607  TOP- 
SELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  169  The  skins  of  this  Beast  are 
dressed  by  'lawyers,  with  the  fat  of  fishes  and  Alum.  1658 
]  R.  FRANCK  North.  Aleut.  (1821)  280  There  live  the  tanners, 
lawyers,  fell-mongers,  parchment,  and  vellum-dressers.  1795 
Statist.  Ace.  Scotl.  XIV.  552  There  are  17  tanners,  18  cur 
riers,  and  13  tawers.  iS&^Cetttury  Mag.  XXVII.  75  In  this 
part  of  Paris  live  all  tanners  and  tawers  and  their  kindred. 

Tawer  -.    [fc  TAW  »."]     One  who  aims  a  taw. 

1898  ALICE  B.  GOMME  Games  II.  113  If  one  player  knocks 
out  a  marble,  he  is  entitled  to  '  taw  '  at  the  rest  in  the  ring 
until  he  misses;  and  if  a  sure  '  tawer  '  not  one  of  the  others 
may  have  the  chance  to  taw. 

Tawern,  obs.  form  of  TAVERN. 

Tawery  (tg'sri).  rare.  [f.  T  A  WEB  !  or  TAW  a.1 : 
see  -EBY.]  An  establishment  where  skins  are  tawed. 

1830  _MAUNDER  Diet.  Eng.  Lang.,  Tawery,  a  manufactory 
in  which  skins  are  dyed  with  alum.  1885  C.  T.  DAVIS 
Manitf.  Leather  656  (Cent.  Diet.)  In  Parisian  taweries 
calves'  brains,  intimately  mixed  with  wheat  flour,  are  used 
as  a  substitute  for  yelk  of  egg. 

Tawes,  obs.  form  of  TAWS. 

Tawght,  tawhte,  obs.  ff.  taught :  see  TEACH  v. 

II  Tawhai  (ta'hwai).  Also  tawai.  [Maori.] 
The  native  name  in  New  Zealand  of  several  species 
of  beech,  called  by  the  settlers  birches. 

1873  Catal.  Vienna  Exhib.,  Tawhai,  large  and  durable 
timber,  used  for  sleepers.  1883  J.  HECTOR  Ilandbh.  N. 
Zealand  (1886)  102  Tawhai,  Red-birch  (from  the  colour  of 
the  bark).  A  handsome  tree,  80  ft.  to  100  ft.  high. 

II  Tawhiri  (ta,hwrri).  Also  tawiri.  [Maori.] 
Native  name  of  the  New  Zealand  tree  J'itlosporuni 
temiifoliutit,  noted  for  its  fragrant  white  blossoms. 
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1872  A.  DOMETT  Ranolf\\.  i.  108  Its  floor . .  with  faint  tawhiri- 
leaves  besprent.  1884  T.  BRACKEN  Lays  Maori  21  The 
early  breeze  that,  .stole  the  rich  Tawhiri's  sweet  perfume. 

Tawie  (t§'i),  a.  Sc.  dial.  [?  f.  TAW  v.1  +  -Y,  in 
sense  '  easy  to  taw ':  cf.  wieldy.~\  Tractable,  docile, 
easy  to  manage. 

1786  BURNS  To  Auld  Mare  v,  Ye  ne'er  was  donsie  ;  But 
hamely,  tawie,  quiet,  an'  cannie,  An*  unco  sonsie. 

Tawing  (19''").  vbl.  sl>.    [f.  TAW  f.i  + -ING  !.] 
1.  The    action   or   process    of  preparing   white 
leather  :  see  TAW  v.i  2. 

1408  Lilt.  RedBk.  Bristol '(1900)  II.  99  Qe  nulle  homme. . 
ne  vse  ascun  manere  tawing  de  ascuns  pealx  en  lez  ditz 
schopes.  1480  Wariir.  Ace.  Edw.  IV  (1830)  121  And  to 
Joh'n  Massy  lawyer  for  tawing  of  a  tymbre  of  hole  sables 
iiij  s.  1517-18  in  Swayne  Sarvnt  Church™.  Ace.  (1896)  59 
For  Tawynge  of  Buckys  skynnys  lo  couer  ij  Mase  Bokys, 
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attrili.  1588  L.   M.  Ir.  Bk.  Dyeing  49  Take  your  tawing 
stocke,    and  law  it   [black  leather]  well  therewith.      1881 
PATON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  389/2  They  receive,  .a  second 
Irealment  with  the  tawing  mixture. 
b.  (pi.)  cone::     (See  quot.) 

1611  COTCR.,  Megis,  tawings;  the  offals,  or  peeces  cut 
from  skinnes  in  tawing. 

f2.  The  action  of  flogging  or  punishing.   Obs. 

1620  SHELTON  Qm x.  (174^6)  IV.  vii.  54  Fearing  least  Ihe  Whip 
ping-task  and  Tawing  might  light  upon  him.  1622  MABBE  tr. 
Amman's  Guzman  d'Alf.  i.  240  He  would  willingly  haue 
the  tawing  of  mee.  1642  ROGERS  Naaman  30  The  Lords 
own  tawing  of  him  [Job],  .to  wring  Ihis  speech  from  him. 

Tawk(e,  tawlke,  obs.  forms  of  TALK. 

Tawlche,  obs.  Sc.  f.  TALLOW.  Tawld,  obs. 
Sc.  f.  told:  see  TELL  v.  Tawie,  obs.  f.  TALL. 

Tawm,  dial.  f.  TALM  v.,  to  faint. 

fTawn,  v.  Obs.  rare~l.  [app.  an  alteration  of 
TAN  v.  under  the  influence  of  TAWNY  a.]  trans. 
To  make  tawny ;  to  bronze,  '  tan '.  So  t  Tawn 
sb.,  the  bronzing  of  the  skin  produced  by  exposure. 

1721  RAMSAY  Tartana  94  While  scorching  Tilan  tawns 
ihe  shepherd's  brow,  a  1734  NOKTH  Livcs(ifa6)  III.  96  It 
was  a  considerable  lime  before  ihis  upper  lip  having  been 
long  shaded . .  look  Ihe  same  lawn  as  ihe  resl  of  his  face. 

t  Tawne,  taune,  v-1  Obs.  [Early  ME.  tawn- 

e(n,  taun-e(n,  aphetic  form  of  *at-awne(n,  at- 
auue(n,  f.  A.T-#re/.1  +  awne(n,  in  Ormin  awwnenn, 
AWN(E  z/.2,  to  show,  exhibit.  OE.  *awnian  has  not 
been  found,  but  ME.  t-awnen  is  parallel  to  MLG., 
MDu.,  LG.  t-Snen,  Du.  t-oonen,  MHG.  z-ounen  to 
show.  These  point  to  an  OTeut.  *at-awndjan,  as 
a  by-form  of  Goth,  at-augjan  (OS.  t-ogian,  OE. 
set-eowan,  st-iewan)  to  bring  before  the  eyes,  to 
show,  f.  OTeut.  *augon-,  augn-,  awn-,  stems  of 
augon-  eye.  See  Feist  Got.  Etymol.,  s.v.  Augo, 
Biugmann  ed.  2,  §  165,  §  681,  Schade  s.v.  zougan, 
Kranck  s.v.  toon,  toonen.] 

trans.  To  show,  manifest,  exhibit. 

c  1220  Bestiary  767  Ful  wel  he  [Chrisl]  taunede  his  luue  to 
man.  t  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  636  God..Taunede  him  m  oe 
walkene  a-buuen  Rein-bowe.  Ibid.  1022  Dis  lime  ooer  ser 
Sal  ic  me  to  6e  taunen  her.  Ibid.  2034  To  tawnen  oe  oe 
sooe  her-bi.  Ibid.  3444  On  ofier  dai3es  moreen  quile,  God 
tauned  moysi  qual  he  wile. 

t  Tawne,  v.-  Sc.  Obs.  rare—1.  [?  Deriv.  of  TAW 
I/.1;  ?for  taw-en."\  trans.  To  tame,  subdue,  soften. 

1606  BIRNIE  Kirk-Biiria.il  xv.  D  iv,  The  sore  sighl  of  that 
sainl  his  syres  dealh,  did  so  lawne  Ihe  Iruculent  lurke. 

Tawniness  (tg-nines).  [f.  TAWNY  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  tawny. 

1550  LLOYD  Treas.  Health  F  viij,  Coluer  dounge  ground 


Besides  Wont.  v.  n,  She  s  Ihe  sun  s  maslerplece  lor  lawni- 
•  ness.  1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Tawniness,.. the  Being  of  the 
1  Colour  of  lanned  Leather.  1873  BROWNING  Aristot/t.  A  fat., 

Herakles  406  He  spread  The  lawniness  behind— his  yellow 

head  EnmufHed  by  Ihe  brute's. 

t  Tawnish.,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  TAWN(Y  a.  + 
'.  -ISH  1.]  Somewhat  tawny  ;  tanned. 

1675  Lond,  Gaz.  No.  1020/4  Having  black  strait  hair,  a 
tawnish  complexion.  1684  Ibid.  No.  1972/4  A  tall  slender 
Man,,  .of  a  Tawnish  Complexion. 

Tawnt(e,  obs.  forms  of  TAUNT. 

Tawny  (tg'ni),  a.  and  sb.  Forms:  a.  4-7 
tauny,  5-  tawny  ;  also  4  tawne,  (4-5  taunde), 
(6  tawneye,  6-7  -ie,  6-9  -ey).  /3.  (chiefly  north. 
and  Sc.)  5  tannye,  tannee,  5-6  tanne,  tany, 
5-7  tanny ;  see  also  TENNE.  [ME.  tauny,  tawne, 
a.  AF.  taune,  OF.  tani  (i2-i3th  c.  in  Godef. 
Coinpl.*), later  tanni,  '  fonci  comme  le  tan',  f.  tan, 
TAN  s6.1  The  au,  aw  appears  to  have  arisen  from 
the  OF.  pronunciation,  in  which  the  a  before  n 
was  nasalized,  tane  (taimc):  cf.  pawn,  aunt,  f  de- 
maund,  f  fratince,] 

Name  of  a  composite  colour,  consisting  of  brown 
with  a  preponderance  of  yellow  or  orange ;  but 
formerly  applied  also  to  other  shades  of  brown. 
A.  as  adj.  Having,  or  being  of,  this  colour. 

a.  1377  LANGU  P.  PI.  B.  v.  196  panne  cam  coueylise..in 
a  launy  labarde  of  twelue  wynler  age.  1395  E.  E.  Wills 
(1882)  5,  I  deuyse  to.. my  doughler  a  lawne  bed  of  silk. 
1487  in  Surrey  Archxal.  Sac.  Collect.  (1865)  III.  163,  I 
bequealhe  my  tawny  velvel  gowne  to  be  made  a  chesible 
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thereof.  108  Test.  Ehor.  (Surtees)  VI.  85  My  tawney 
chamlett  dublett.  1578  I.YTE  Dodoens  \.  xxi.  32  Peruincle.. 
The  floure  most  commonly  is  blew,  &  sometimes  white,  & 
tawnie.  but  very  seldome.  1509  DAVIES  Imwort.  Soul 
clxxxviii,  As  the  World's  Sun.  .Slakes  the  Moor  black,  the 
European  white ;  Th*  American  tawny.  1601  B.  JONSO.V 
Poetaster  in.  iv,  We  must  haue  you  turne  fiddler  againe,.. 
get  a  base  violin  at  your  backe,  and  marche  in  a  tawnie 
coate.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  iv,  162  The  other  Turkes  which 
are  borne  in  Asia  major  and  ^Egypt.  .are  of  a  greater  stature, 
tauny.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  6),  Tawny,  that  is  of  a  tanned, 
or  yellowish,  or  dusky  Colour.  1791  COWPEB  Iliad  x.  211 
A  lion's  tawny  skin  Around  him  wrapp'd.  1844  DICKENS 
Mart.  Chuz.  xii,  That  port,  being  a  light  and  tawny  wine. 
1856  DELAMER  Fl.  Card.  (1861)  60  HemerocalUs  ftara.— 
Day  Lily ;  a  plant  with  yellow  or  tawny  flowers.  1904 
Blackw.  Mag.  July  2  The  patched  old  tawny  sails. 

£.  c  14*5  tr.  Ardeme's  Surgery  (E.E.T.S.)«7  Puluer  of 
gallez  and  psidie  and  puluer  tanny.  1564  Reg.  Privy 
Council  Scot.  I.  308  Sex  pece  of  broun  and  tanne  clayth. 
a  1585  POLWART  Fly  ting  w.  Montgomerie  736  Tanny  cheeks, 
I  think  thou  speiks  with  thy  breeks.  1638  JUNIUS  Paint. 
Ancients  270  They  resemble  the  similitude  of  a  tanie  or  a 
white  man.  165*  J.  WRIGHT  tr.  Camus'  Nat.  Paradox  362 
Her  complexion  (which  is  somewhat  tanny  by  beeing  much 
exposed  to  the  Sun). 

B.  asj£.  1.  Tawny  colour.    \r\Her.   »TENNE. 
01400-50  Alexander  4335  Nouthire  to  toly  ne  to  taunde 

transmute  we  na  vebbis,  lo  vermylion  ne  violett  ne  variant 
littis.  c  1410  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  xiii,  pe  best 
hue  of  rennynge  houndes  whiche  be  goode,  is  cleped  broune 
tanne.  1493  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  164  Pro  xij  virgis 
panui  coloris  de  tawne  pro  vestura  choristarum.  1601  HOL 
LAND  Pliny  xxiv.  iv.  178  Without  forth  of  a  light  tawnie 
or  yellowish  red.  1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  r.  iii.  (1660)  20 
Tawny  (saith  Leigh)  is  a  Colour  of  Worship,  and  of  some 
Heralds  it  is  called  Bruske.  1641  G.  SANDYS  Paraphr.  Song 
Sol.  i.  i,  This  Tawney  from  the  Sun  I  took.  1756  C.  LUCAS 
Ess.  Waters  I.  103  The  bright  red  is  reduced  to  some 
what  of  a  tawny.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fairxxiv,  I  ain't 
particular  about  a  shade  or  so  of  tawny. 

t  2.  Cloth  of  a  tawny  colour.    [Cf.  OF.  tannt] 

a.  1416  in  Somerset  Med.  Wills(\yyi)  75,  j  joup  deTaune 
furr[ata]  cum  nigro.  1461  Mann.  %  Housek,  Exp.  (Roxb.) 
149  Ffor  a  serd  and  di.  off  tawny,  vj.s.  vj.d.  1566  in  Hakluyt 
Voy.  (1598)  I.  358  Some  blacks  for  womens  garments,  with 
some  Orenge  colours  and  tawneis.  1572  in  Feuillerat  Revels 
Q.  Eliz.  (1008)  187  Of  Satten  Tawnie  twelve  yardes.  1587 
FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  1338/1  Clothed  in  white, 
yellow,  &  orange  tawnie. 

0.  1462  Paston  Lett.  II.  103  Your  son  wolle  haue  to  hys 
jakets  murry  and  tany.  1494,  1502  Rowane  tanne  [see 
Row  AN3].  1497  Acc,  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  343  For  iij 
elne  and  ane  half  of  Rowane  tannee.  1501  Ibid.  II.  49,  iiij 
elne  Franch  tanne. 

f  b.  //.  Garments  made  of 'this  cloth.  Obs. 

c  1800  R.  CUMBERLAND  John  de  Lancaster  (1809)  III.nO 
The.. livery-men  brushing  up  their  orange  tawnies. 

3.  A  brown-skinned  person;  =  TAWNY-MOOR,  arch. 

1660  F.  BROOKE  tr,  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  347  There  are 
Tawnies  amongst  them,  they  weare  in  their  eares  rings  of 
gold  and  silver.  1681  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1672/4  Run  away., 
a  Tall  slender  Indian  Tawney.  1751  FRANKLIN  Observ. 
Wks.  1887  II.  234  In  America,  where  we  have  so  fair  an 
opportunity,  by  excluding  all  blacksand  tawnys,  of  increas 
ing  the  lovely  white  and  red.  1850  SMEDLEV  Frank  Fair- 
legh  xxx,  Rajah  somebody  or  other ..  on  his  elephant, 
attended  by  a  train  of  tawnies. 

t4.  A  sweet  beverage,  so  called  from  its  colour. 

0.  c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  26  Take  almaunde  Mylke,  it 
Sugre,  an  powdere  Gyngere,  &  of  Galyngale,  &  of  Canelle, 
and  Rede  Wine,  &  boyl  y-fere :  &  bat  is  gode  tannye. 

6.  A  local  name  for  the  common  bullfinch,  from 
the  colouring  of  the  female. 

1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Tawny,  a  bullfinch.  Somerset.  1885 
SWAINSON  Proi'inc.  Names  Birds  67  The  same  parts  in  the 
female  are  reddish-brown  ;  hence  Tawny  (Somerset). 

C.  Combinations  and  special  collocations,      a. 
Parasynthetic,    etc.,    as    tawny -coloured,    -faced, 
-haired,  -skinned,  -tanned,  -visaged,  -whiskered. 

1571  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1600)  III.  465  The  people  of  the 
countrey  are  of  a  good  stature,  tawny  coloured,  broad  faced, 
flat  nosed,  a  1618  SYLVESTER  Spectacles  x,  When  the  Leaves 
in  Autumn  wither  With  a  tawny-tanned  Face.  1687  Lond. 
Gat.  No,  2298/3  A  tawny  visaged  Man.  1740  PINEDA  Span, 
Diet.  s.  v.  Denostar,  A  tawny  tac'd  Woman  dress 'd  up,  reviles 
the  fair  one.  1839  BAILEY  Festus  v.  (1852)  65  Red,  black 
or  white,  olive,  or  tawny-skinned.  1859  GEO.  ELIOT  A. 
Bede  v,  Some  tawny-whiskered,  brown-locked,  clear-corn- 
plexioned  young  Englishman.  i86a  BURTON  Bk.-Hunter\, 
18  He  was  not  a  black-letter  man.  .or  a  tawny -inoroccoite 
[collector  of  books  bound  in  tawny  morocco]. 

b.  \Vith  other  names  of  colour,  expressing  a 
modification  by  tawny,  as  tawny-brown,  etc. 

1503  Privy  Purse  Exp.  Eliz.  of  York  (1830)  9,  iiij  yerdes 
..of  sarcenet  of  tawny  grene.  1715  DE  FOE  Vey.  round 
World  (1840)  121  The  people  were  black,  or  rather  of  a 
tawny  dark  brown.  1751  Affect.  Narr.  of 'Wager  97  Their 
Colour  a  Tawney  Olive.  i8i»  SIR  H.  DAVY  Cnem.  /'kilos. 
280  It  ..  becomes  of  a  tawney  yellow  colour.  1839  URE 
Diet.  Arts  619  For.,  tawny-gray, ..the  stuff  must  receive  a 
previous  blue  ground  by  dipping  U  in  the  indigo  vat.  1905 
H'tstin,  Gas.  4  Mar.  2/3,  I  looked  across  the  desert,  tawny- 
gold  beneath  the  pitiless  sun. 

o.  In  special  collocations,  esp.  in  names  of 
particular  species  of  animals  of  a  tawny  colour,  or 
plants  with  tawny  flowers,  as  tawny  bunting, 
monkey ',  0w/,  thrush,  vulture ;  tawny  day-lily, 
sedge ;  also  in  collectors*  names  of  moths,  as  tawny 
pinion,  tawny  wave,  etc. ;  tawny  emperor,  col 
lectors'  name  for  Apatura  herse,  a  large  butterfly 
(cf.  EMPEROR  4);  also  t  tawny-coat,  an  eccle 
siastical  apparitor,  from  the  colour  of  his  livery. 

1766  PENNANT  ZooL  1. 1 12  Tawny  Hunting.  1591  SHAKS, 
i  Hen.  r/,  i.  iii.  56  Out  'Tawney-Coatcs,  uui  Scarlet  Hypo- 


Owl. .The  color  of  this  kind  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  it 
from  every  other.  1859  Miss  PRATT  Brit.  Grasses  35  Qarex] 
fulva  ("Tawny  Sedge).  1783  LATHAM  Synopsis  III.  28 
*  Tawny  T/irvsh,  Arct.  ZooL . .  Head,  back,  and  wing  coverts 
tawny.  1891  Cent.  Diet.  s.v.f  Tawny  thrush,  the  veery,  or 
Wilson's  thrush,  Turdttsfuscescens,  one  of  the  four  song- 
thrushes  which  are  common  in  eastern  parts  of  North 
America.  1781  LATHAM  Synopsis  Birds  I.  19  *Tawny 
Vulture.  ..Inhabits  Falkland  Islands. 

Hence  f  Tawny  v.  trans.,  to  make  tawny ;  to 
tan.  Obs.  rare. 

1601  BRETON  Mother's  Blessing  (Grosart)  o/i  The  Sunne 
so  soone,  the  painted  face  win  tawny.  1613  HEYWOOD 
Brazen  Age  11.  ii,  He  smcls  all  smoake,  and  with  his  nasty 
sweate  Tawnies  my  skinne. 

t  Tawny-moor.  Obs.  [f.  TAWNY +  MooB*&8: 

cf.  BLACKAMOOR.]  A  name  given  to  the  tawny  or 
brown-skinned  natives  of  foreign  lands ;  prob. 
originally  to  natives  of  northern  Africa. 

1603  OWEN  Pembrokeshire  v.  (1892)  42  They  seeme  more 
like  tawney  Moores,  then  people  of  this  lande.  1650  K. 
STAPYLTON  Stradas  Low  C.  Warrcs  i.  22  Military  Revells  : 
wherein  the  Emperour  himself  ran  a  tilt,  habited  like  a 
Tauny-moor.  1686  J.  DmrroN  Lttt.Jr.  Nczv-Eng.  (1867)  27 
|  Tho'  he  was  a  Tawney-more  Indian,  yet  he  was  a  Converted 
one.  1717  MRS.  CENTLIVRE  Bold  Stroke  for  Wife  i.i.  (1749) 
14  There's  a  Black(aTawnymoor,  and  a  Frenchman.  [1849 
A  tawny  Moor  :  see  MOOR  sb.-  i.] 

Tawpie,  tawpy  (tg'pi),  sb.  and  a.  Sc.  Also  9 
taupy,  taupie,  tawpee.  [Prob.  from  Norse:  cf. 
Norw.  taap  '  half-witted  person,  chiefly  of  women ' 
(Ross),  Da.  taabe  fool,  simpleton,  Sw.  tap  simple 
ton,  tapig  foolish,  weak-minded.] 

A.  sb.  A  foolish,  senseless,  or  thoughtless  girl 
or  woman ;  idle  tawpie,  a  slattern. 

1728  RAMSAY  Monk  <V  Miller's  Wife  135  '  Pottage ',  quoth 
Hab,  '  ye  senseless  tawpie  ! '  1787  BURNS  Verses  at  Selkirk 
iv,  Gawkies,  tawpies,  gowks,  and  fools,  Frae  colleges  and 
boarding-schools.  1824  Miss  FERRIKR  Inker,  xl,  That  light 
headed  tawpee  [a  servant]  is  off  to  a  sick  mother.  1834 
Tail's  Mag.  I.  610/2  Many  of  his  female  friends  were  very 
accomplished,  whom  bethought  useless  tawpies  for  all  that. 
1902  Ardrossan  fy  Saltcoats  Herald  5  June  2  The  word 
taupie  meaning  a  foolish  petted  person, 

B.  adj.  Foolish,  senseless,  empty-headed.  (Said 
in  reference  to  a  girl  or  woman.)    Now  rare. 

1814  Saxon  <$•  Gaell.  46  (Jam.)  Comin'  lo  his  table  wi*  my 
tawpy  dochter  in  her  auld  gown.  1823  GALT  Entail  xvi, 
The  tawpy  taunts  of  her  pridefu'  customers.  1826  J.  WILSON 
Noct.Ambr.  Wks.  1855  1. 174  Great  langlegged,  tawdry  and 
tawpy  limniers  standin  at  close?.  4x1836  AHM.ECK.AV/.  \\'ks. 
80  (E.D.D.)  Taupie  Meg  is  just  as  bad,  A  common  Hmmei. 

Tawridore,  obs.  form  of  TOREADOR. 

Taws,  tawse  (t§z),  sb.  Chiefly  Sc.  Forms: 
6  tawis,  -ea,  8  tawz,  taz,  8-  tawse,  9-  taws, 
[app.  plural  of  TAW  sb^  2  (but  evidenced  much 
earlier)  ;  sometimes  treated  as  a  singular.] 

1.  A  whip  for  driving  a  spinning  top ;  esp.  one 
made  of  a  thong:  see  quot.  1892.     (In  quot.  1513 
prob.//.  as  in  2.) 

1513  DOUGLAS  ^E  tig  is  vn.  vii.  91  As.  .the  round  top  of  tre 
{wooden  top]  Hit  with  the  twynit  quhyp,  dois  quherle,  we 
see.  .smyttin  wyth  the  tawis  dois  rebound,  And  rynnis  about, 
atxnit,  in  cirkill  round.  1892  Bally mena  (Antrim)  Observer 
(E.D.D.),  Tawset  a  few  strips  of  leather  tied  to  a  shaft,  used 
by  boys  in  spinning  tops. 

2.  spec.  An  instrument  of  family  or  school  disci 
pline,  used  in  Scotch  and  many  English  schools, 
consisting  of  a  leathern  strap  or  thong,  divided 
at  the  end  into  narrow  strips.    Also  transf.  mAJig. 

In  Sc.  const,  as  plural,  and  in  phrase  a  pair  of  taws. 
a  1585  POLWART  Fly  tine  w.  Montgomerie  57  In  thy  teclh 
bring  mee  the  tawes,  With  beckes  my  bidding  to  abide, 
Ibid.  571.  1719  RAMSAY  -2nd  Ansiv.  to  Hamilton  vi,  I've 
kiss'd  the  taw/,  like  a  good  bairn.  iTax  —  Lucky  Spence 
ix,  Vild  hangy's  taz  ye'r  riggings  fast  Makes  black  and  blae. 
1715  —  Gentle  Sheph,  v.  iii.  Prol.,  The  tawz  Was  handled  by 
revengefu'  Madge.  1815  BROCKKTT  N.  C.  Words*  Taws,  a 
pair  of  taws,  a  leather  strap  used  by  schoolmasters  for 

|    chastising  children.     1815  CAKLVLE  Early  Lett.  (1886)  II. 

|    329  A  pedagogue  called  Fate;  he  is  an  excellent  teacher, 

j  but  his  fees  are  very  high,  and  his  tawse  are  rather  heavy. 
1834  M.  SCOTT  Cruise  Midge  (1863)  207,  1  took  out  the 
Tawse,  and  laid  them  on  the  closed  Bible  as  a  terror  to 

i  evil  doers.  1865  R.  CHAMBERS  Ess.  Ser.  n.  79  He  carried 
a  pair  of  short  but  impressive  taws.  1893  Schfohnaster 
31  Dec.  1165/2  Nottingham  School  Board.  The  Board 
authorises  assistants  to  administer  corporal  punishment  to 
the  extent  of  a  light  stroke  with  a  cane  or  tawse.  Mod.Sc. 
Behave  yoursel',  or  you'll  get  the  taws. 

Comb.  1865  G.  MACDOKALD^I.  Forbes  49  The  smile,  which, 
in  spite  of  pain,  had  illuminated  his  tawse-waled  cheeks. 
1885  *  S.  MUCKLEBACKIT'  Rural  Rhymes  142  The  ancient 
tawse-swasher  pled  weariness. 

Hence  Tawse  v.  trans.,  to  chastise  with  the  taws. 
1790    SHIKRF.FS   Poems  £loss.t    Taz,   to   whip,    scourge, 
belabour.     1883  Mem.  A.  Maclean  240  He  was  tnwsed  for 
his  obstinacy. 

Tawt,  var.  TAUT  v.  Tawte,  tawth,  obs.  ff. 
taught :  see  TEACH  v.  Tawyer,  obs.  var.  TAWEK. 
Tawz,  obs.  f.  TAWS. 

Tax  (tseks),  sbl  Also  4-7  tare,  Sc,  5-7  taxt 
(6  taacte).  [app.  f.  TAX  v.  Appears  earlier  than 
F.  taxe  (1405  in  Godef.  CompL\  rare  bef.  iGth  c.), 
f.  taxer  vb. ;  also  earlier  than  med.L.  taxa  in  Dn 
Cange.  In  ME.,  taxe  and  taskc,  TASK  sb.,  were  at 
first  almost  synonymous;  but  in  their  sense-develop 


ment  they  were  differentiated, /<7.r  following  that  of 
the  corresponding  verb,  as  an  assessed  money  pay 
ment.] 

1.  A  compulsory  contribution  to  the  support  of 
government,  levied  on  persons,  property,  income, 
commodities,  transactions,  etc.,  now  at  fixed  rates, 
mostly  proportional  to  the  amount  on  which  the 
contribution  is  levied. 

'  Tax  '  is  the  most  inclusive  term  for  these  contributions, 
esp.  when  spoken  of  as  the  matter  of  taxation,  and  in  such 
phrases  as  direct  and  indirect  tax  (see  DIRECT  a.  6  e,  IN 
DIRECT  2  c),  including  also  similar  levies  for  the  support  of 
the  work  of  such  local  or  specific  bodies  as  county  or  muni- 
cipal,  councils,  poor  law  or  school  boards,  etc.  But  in  British 
practice  few  of  the  individual  imposts  are  called  by  the 
name,  the  most  notable  being  the  INCOME  TAX,  LANIJ  TAX, 


levied  by  local  bodies  are  usually  called  'rates  ',  e.  g.  borough^ 
county ',  poor^  school ^  ivater  rate,  etc.  I  n  U.  S.  '  tax '  is  more 
generally  applied  in  ordinary  language  to  every  federal, 
state,  or  local  exaction  of  this  kind  :  cf.  the  combs  in  7. 

t  To  pay  double  taxes  (quot.  i759\  i.  e.  to  have  two  resi 
dences  on  which  the  assessed  taxes  were  paid. 

a  1327  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  151  Mo  then  ten  sithen  told  y 
my  tax.  £1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  247  pe  lerid  &  \K 
lay  granted  ^at  f>ei  said,  &  assigned  a  day,  f>at  taxe  to  be 
laid.  ^1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  298  Oure  clergie  schal 
paie  no  subsidie  ne  taxe.  c  1420  Brut  382  pere  was 
grawnted  vnto  be  King,  to  maynetayne  his  warres,  bothe  of 
spiritualte  &  temporalte,  an  hole  taxe  and  a  dyme.  c  1430 
SyrGener.  (Roxb.)  5537  Taxe  Reteth  he  noon  of  Perse  lond. 
1480  CAXTON  Chron.  England  cxli.v,  Kyng  Iohan..lct 
arere  an  huge  taxe  thurgn  oute  all  englond,  that  is  to  say 
xxxv.  M.  marc.  1483  Cat/i.  Angl.  378/2  A  Taxe,  tallagiutii. 
1533  Acc.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scott.  VI.  129  Lettrez  to 
Dunde,  Pertli  [etc.]  to  inbring  thair  taxtis  for  furnesing  of 
wageouris.  1535  COVERDALE  i  Kings  ix.  15  The  sum  me 
of  the  taxe,  that  kynge  Salomon  raysed  to  the  buyldinge 
of  the  house  of  the  Lorde.  1552  HULOET,  Taxe  or  subsidye 
graunted.  1607  COWELL  Inter^r.,  Task,  alias  Taxe,  ..is 
such  a  kinde  of  tribute,  as  being  certainly  rated  vpon  euery 
towne,  was  wont  to  be  yearely  paide...  Now  is  it  not  paide, 
but  by  consent  giuen  in  Parlainent,  as  the  Subsidie  is.  1651 
HOBBES  Leviath.  n.  xx.  106  Men  ought  to  pay  such  taxes 
as  are  by  Kings  imposed.  175*  HUME  Ess,  tf  Treat.  11777) 
I.  344  A  tax  on  German  linen  encourages  home  manu 
factures.  1759  DILWORTH  Pope  116  Pope.. was  able  to  pay 
double  taxes,  and  lived  like  a  man  in  a  genteel  independance. 
1765  BLACKSTONE  Coinm.  I.  viii.  308  The  land  tax,  in  it's 
modern  shape,  has  superseded  all  the  former  methods  of 
rating  either  property,  or  persons  in  respect  of  their  pro 
perty.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  A",  v.  ii.  (heading)  Part  n,  Of 
Taxes,  laid.  (1869)  II.  461  A  direct  tax  upon  the  wages  of 
labour,. .  though  the  labourer  might  perhaps  pay  it  out 
of  his  hand,  could  not  properly  be  said  to  be  even  advanced 
by  him.  1801  HAMILTON  \\'ks,  (i8S6)  VII.  192  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  item  in  the  catalogue  of  our  taxes  which  lias 
been  more  unpopular  than  that  which  is  called  the  direct 
tax.  1840  McCuLLOCH  in  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XXI.  95  A  tax 
may  be  either  direct  or  indirect.  It  is  said  to  be  dirstt 
when  it  is  immediately  taken  from  income  or  capital ;  and 
indirect  when  it  is  taken  from  them  by  making  their  OUIKIS 
pay  for  liberty  to  use  certain  articles,  or  to  exercise  certain 
privileges.  1846  (title)  The  Local  Taxes  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  1878  JEVONS  Print.  Pol.  Econ.  xvi.  §97.  129  In 
England  the  taxes  amount  to  something  like  ten  per  cent., 
or  one  pound  in  every  ten  pounds. 

•j-b.   The  rate  at  which  anything  is  charged. 

1455  Rolls  of  Par  It.  V.  308/2  Eny  Dismes  or  Subsidies . . 
aftir  the  taxe  or  quantite  of  an  hole  Disme. 
C.    The  taxes,  the  tax-collector,  (olloq. 

1874  W.  S.  GILBERT  Charity  in,  Nobody  calls  on  him 
except  the  taxes.  1888  STEVKNSON  Popular  Authors  n, 
Even  the  Rates  and  Taxes.. have  actually  read  your  tales. 

2.  Jig.  Something  compared  to  a  tax  in  its  inci 
dence,  obligation,  or  burdensomeness ;  an  oppres 
sive  or  burdensome  charge,  obligation,  or  duty;  a 
I    burden,  strain,  heavy  demand. 

rt  1628  F.  GKEYIL  Let.  to  Hon.  Lady  iv.  Wks.  1870  IV.  267 
When  Nature . .foresaw  this  distresse  or  taxe,  like  to  fall 
vpon  her  freedome.  1691-8  NORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  (1711)  III. 
65  Sleep,  that  great  Tax  and  Custom  of  Nature  upon  the 
life  of  man.  1713  STEELE  Guard.  Na  85  F  i  To  suffer 
scandal.. is  the  tax  which  every  person  of  merit  pays  to  the 
publick.  17*7  DE  FOE  Eng.  Tradesman  xix.  (ed.  2)  258  A 
young  beginner  has  such  a  tax  upon  him  before  he  begins, 
that  he  must  sink  perhaps,  .half,  .his  stock  in  painting  and 
gilding,  wainscoting  and  glazing,  before  he.. can  open  his 
shop.  1826  DISRAELI  /  ~ir.  Grey  IL  xiv.  You  great  men 
must  pay  a  tax  for  your  dignity.  I  am  going  to  disturb 
you.  1862  H.  SPENCER  First  Princ.  I.  i.  fi  8  The  greatness 
of  the  question,  .justifies  even  a  heavier  tax  on  the  reader's 
attention. 

f  3.   ~  TASK  sb.  2,  2  b.   Obs.  rare. 

'39°  GOWER  Ccnf.  I.  94,  'I  bidde  nc»':re  a  betre  taxe' 
Quod  sche, '  hot  ferst,  er  thou  be  sped,  Thou  schal  t  me  Jeve 
such  a  wedd,  That  (etc.] '.  1559  Mirr.  Mag.  (1563)  O  j,  A 
certayne  taxe  assygnd  they  have  To  shyne,  and  tymes 
divyde.  1564  Advert tnts.  in  Cardwell  Doc.  Ann.  (1839)  I. 
294  The  archedeacon  shall  appoynte  the  curates  to  certaine 
taxes  of  the  Newe  Testamente  to  bee  conde  without  booke. 
And  at  theire  nexte  synode  to  exact  a  rehearsall  of  them. 

f  4.  The  action  or  an  act  of  taxing  or  charging  a 
person  with  some  offence  ;  a  charge,  accusation  ; 
censure.  Obs. 

1611  UEAUM.  &  Ft-  Knt.  Burn.  Pestle  Induct.,  Flic  far 
from  hence  All  private  taxes,  immodest  phrases,  What  e'r 
may  but  shew  like  vicious.  16*1  VENNER  Tobacco  in  I'ia 
Recta,  etc.  (1637)  354  They  shall  not  passe  without  my  tax. 
1614  JACKSON  CWftfvn.  xiv.  J6  It  was  not  a  prophecy  but 
a  sharp  reproof  or  tax.  1642  Declar.  Lords  if  Com.  7  Nov. 
4  After  many  high  taxes  of  Us  and  Our  Government. 

f6.  A  price-list,  tariff.  [So  K.  taxe.     Obs.  rare— \ 


TAX. 

i6»5  D.  GORDON  {title)  Pharmaco-Pinax,  or  a  Table  and 
Ta.ve  of  all  the  Pryces  of  all  usuall  Medicaments. 

f  6.  Phr.  To  have  in  tax^  to  have  laid  upon  one, 
to  have  in  hand.  To  take  in  tax,  to  take  to  task. 

1635  Voy.  Foxe  $  Janus  to  N.  W.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  422  They 
being  pertinent  to  the  purpose  I  have  in  taxe.  1667  PEPYS 
Diary  16  May,  Sir  Edward  Savage  did  take  the  said  Moyer 
in  tax  about  it. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  General :  attributive, 
as  tax-claim^  -/aw,  -levy,  -master -,  -mistress, 
-money,  -paper,  -rate,  -return,  -revenue,  -system ; 
objective  and  obj.  gen.,  as  tax-assessor,  -collector, 
'Controller,  -dodger,  -dodging,  -extortioner,  -farmer^ 
-farming,  -layer,  -levying  adj.,  -receiver-,  instru 
mental,  etc.,  as  tax-born,  -bought,  -burdened, 
•free,  -laden  adjs.  b.  Special  combs. :  tax-bond 
(£/..£),  a  state  bond  receivable  as  taxes  (Funk's 
Stand.  Diet.  1895);  tax-book,  a  list  of  property 
subject  to  taxation,  with  the  amount  of  the  taxes ; 
tax-certificate  (^/.-S*.)*  a  certificate  given  to  a 
purchaser  at  a  tax-sale  by  the  authorized  official, 
entitling  the  holder  to  a  tax-deed  at  a  certain  date 
(Funk) ;  tax-deed  (U.S.],  a  conveyance  made  and 
delivered  by  the  authorized  official  to  a  purchaser 
of  land  at  a  tax-sale  (Cent.  Diet.  1891);  tax- 
duplicate  (U.S.},  a  duplicate  record  of  all  tax- 
assessments,  furnished  to  a  tax-collector  (Funk}  • 
tax-eater,  one  who  is  supported  from  the  public 
revenue ;  so  tax-eating  $l>.  and  a. ;  tax-lien 
(U.S.},  the  lien  held  by  the  state  on  property  sub 
ject  to  taxation,  which  has  priority  over  all  other 
claims  (Funk) ;  tax-list,  tax-roll  =  tax-book; 
taxman,  a  tax-collector;  tax-sale  (£/..5*.),  a  sale 
of  the  property  of  a  delinquent  tax-payer,  made  in 
order  to  defray  the  taxes  due  by  him  (Cent.  Diet,} ; 
tax-title  (U.S.},  the  title  conveyed  to  the  pur 
chaser  of  property  sold  for  taxes  (Funk}.  See  also 
TAX-CAKT,  TAX-GATHERER,  TAX-PAYER,  etc. 

1891  Daily  News  20  Feb.  6/7  Any  one  who  has  had  deal- 
ing^  with  *tax  assessors  will  not  easily  be  convinced  that 
they  are  men  to  be  hoodwinked  in  this  simple  way.  c  1630 
RISIXJN  Surv.  Dei'on  §  76  (1810)  78  So  1  find  it  in  the  'tax- 
book  of  England.  1846  MeCuLLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire 
(1854)  II.  211  A  certificate.. that  this  portion  was  entered  in 
the  public  tax-books,  for  an  amount  of  land-tax  entitling  the 
possessor  to  a  vote.  1823  BVHON  Juan  xi.  xli,  If  he  found 
not  this  spawn  of  *tax-born  riches.  1831  E.  ELLIOTT  Coru- 
Latu  Rhymes,  Caged  Rats  i,  But  ye  are  fat,.. And  iill'd 
with  *tax-bought  wine.  1904  Q,  Rev.  July  182  Plunging 
his  'tax-burdened  people  into  the  horrors  of  a  sanguinary 
and  needless  war.  1899  Daily  News  -24  Nov.  4/7  Dr.  Robert 
refused  as  Mayor  to  sign  the  *tax-claims.  i86a  Miss 
BUADUON  Lady  Audley  xxi,  Does  she  still  take  me  fora 
*tax  collector?  1876  Nation  (N.  Y.)  30  Mar.  202  The  "tax- 
dodger  is  one  who,  finding  that  the  rate  of  taxation  in 
Boston  is  too  high  for  his  means,  flies. .to  some  rural  town. 
1895  Westm.  Gaz.  4  Sept.  2/3  What  the  Tax-Dodger  thinks 
he  is  doing  is  to  defraud  Sir  William  Hnrcouri's  successor 
at  the  Exchequer  of  the  gains  of  a  tyrannical  impost.  Jbid.^ 
[Those]  who  practise  the  gentle  art  of  *tax-dodging  in  this 
respect  are  m  the  long  run  defrauding  their  own  order.  1818 
COBBETT  Pol.  j^i^/j/tfrXXXIII.  350  If  you  were  to  see  one 
of  my  sons  now  becoming  a  'tax-eater,  as  a  commissioned 
officer  in  the  army.  1817  —  Wks.  XXXII.  25  Who 
look  upon  the  poor  as  rivals  in  the  work  of  "tax-eating. 
1822  —  Rur.  Rides  (1885)  I.  151  Some  one  of  the  tax- 
eating  crew  had  ..called  me  an  'incendiary'.  1903  D. 
M'LEAN  Stud.  Apost.  x.  141  Palestine,  .fell  under  this  *tax- 
farming  system.  1704  ADDISON  Italy  (1733)  126  The  Fowl 
and  Gibbier  are  *tax  free.  1842  MIALL  in  Nonconf.  II.  201 
The  *tax  layers  and  the  tax  payers.  1892  GRIFFITH  tr. 
Fouard's  St.  Peter  45  To  exempt  them  from  the  "tax-levies 
every  seventh  year.  1902  ll'estw.  Gaz.  5  June  4/2  Repre 
sentation  in  the  law-making  and  *tax-levying  assembly. 
1898  ANTROBUS  tr.  Pastors  Hist.  Popes  VI.  91  Tbe  "tax- 
list.,  has  been  preserved,  and  is  interesting.  1830  MRS. 
BRAY  Talba  x.  83  The  griping  *taxman,  and  the  conquered 
and  taxed  Moor.  1891  R.  DOWLING  Isle  Surrey  21  The  tax- 
man  and  the  gasman  and  the  waterman.  1796  MORSE 
A  mer.  Geog.  1 1.  549  Plundered  by  collectors  and  *tax- 
masters.  1738  Gentl.  Mag.  VIII.  193/1  [Fashion]  keeps 
them  perpetually  busy  in  doing  and  undoing  ;  and  Folly  is 
her  Prime  Confident  and  'Taxmistress.  1610  ffistrio-m. 
vi.  205  Soft,  sirs,  I  must  talk  with  you  for  "tax -money,  To 
relieve  the  poor.  1658  "J.  HARRINGTON  Oceana.  77  The 
Parishes  having  Levied  the  Tax  money,  ..shall  return  it 
unto  the  Officers  of  the  Hundreds.  1858  E.  B.  RAMSAY 
Remin.  v.  (1870)  102  The  provost  sends  me  a  *tax  paper. 
1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S.  VI.  xxxix.  207  In  proportion  to 
the  general  "tax-rates.  1886  W.  J.  TUCKER  E.  Europe  57 
As  long  as.  .he  is  able  to  keep  pace  with  his  tax-rates,  which 
..are  daily  becoming  more  exorbitant.  1830  COBBETT 
Rur.  Rides  (1885)  II.  343  Your  petitioners  are  tbe  bees,  and 
..the  'tax -receivers  are  the  drones.  1888  BKYCE  Amer. 
CoHiittw,  ii.  xliii.  (1889)  I.  498  Apt  to  turn  their  property 
into  these  exempted  forms  just  before  they  make  their  *tax 
returns.  1891  GRIFFITH  to.Fouard's  Christ  I.  225  Engaged 
in  farming  out  the  "tax-revenue  of  the  provinces.  1545 
Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  21  To  bring  in  with  him  the 
*taxt  roll.  1841  SPALDING  Jtaly^  fy  It-  JsL  I,  399  In  Cam 
pania  . .  Honorius  was  compelled  in  tbe  year  395  to  expunge 
from  the  tax-roll,  as  become  utterly  waste,  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  land. 

tTax,  sb*  Obs.  Also  in  6  taxe.  [ad.  L. 
tax-us  yew.]  The  yew-tree  (also  tax-tree) ;  transf. 
a  bow  made  of  the  wood  of  the  yew. 

1541  Act  33  Hen.  K///,  c,  9  §  6  No  bowyer  shall  sell. . 
any  bowe  of  ewe  of  the  taxe  called  elke;  aboue  the  price  of 
iii.  s.  iiii.  d.  ifiiS  BOLTON  Florus  iv.  xii.  (1636)  331  Poyson 

.  .is  commonly  there  scruzed  out  of  tax-trees.  1651  G.  HILL 
On  Cart-wright* s  Incomparable  Poems  in  C.'f  Poems,  Their 
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unbridled  Muse  [can]  securely  run  Undaunted  through  the 
rage  of  Tax  or  Gun. 

Tax  (tseks),  v.  Also  4-7  taxe.  [app.  a.  OF. 
taxe-r  (i3th  c.  in  Littri),  ad.  L.  taxare  to  censure, 
charge,  tax  with  a  fault ;  to  rate,  value,  reckon, 
compute  (at  so  much),  make  a  valuation  of;  in 
med.L.  also  to  impose  a  tax.  The  inherited  form 
was  OF.  taussert  taucer  (later,  by  assimilation, 
tauxer})  It.  tassare,  Sp.  tasar,  Pg.  taxar.  Senses 
*,  3i  6  are  all  m  French.] 

I.  1.  To  estimate  or  determine  the  amount  of 
(a  tallage,  fine,  penalty,  damages,  etc.) ;  to  assess ; 
rarely,  to   impose,  levy  (a  tax) ;   also,  to  settle 
the  price  or  value  of.    Obs.  exc.  in  Law,  to  assess 
(costs).     Const,  f  to  (the  amount). 

[680  K.  C/EDUALLA  Grant  in  Earle  Land-Charters  281 
Hanc  libertatem  sub  estimat'ione  LXX  tributariorum  tax- 
auimus.]  c  1290  Beket  397  iu  .5".  Eng.  Leg.  1. 118  A  taillage 
bov  taxt  fratn  3er  to  ;er  boru5-out  al  Jn  londe.  [1314-15 
Rolls  ofParlt.  I.  290/2  La  partie  serra  atteynt  du  trespas 
..&  les  damages  taxes  a  la  volunte  son  adversair.]  13. . 
Cursor  M.  27321  (Cott.)  [To]  knau  be  circumstances  o 
be  plight,  for  to  tax  be  penance  right.  '387  TREVISA, 
Higdcn  (Rolls)  VIII.  271  pe  chirches  of  Engelond  were 
i-taxed  to  pe  verray  value  [orig.  secundum  valorem  tax* 
atx  sttnt],  14*4  Paston.  Lett.  I.  13  The  damages. .were  j 
taxed  to  cxxli.  1530-1  Act  22  Hen.  VIII,  c.  15  Fines  and 
amerciamentes  affiered,  taxed,  sette,  extreted,  or  judged. 
1551  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  (1880)  207  Tax- 
able.. to  suche  taxe  and  tallenge  as  shall  be  uppon  hym 
taxed  and  sessyd.  1552  HULOET,  Taxe  damages  in  sute,  sesti- 
mare  liteni,  1592  Acts  Court  Requests  97  The  costs  to  be 
taxed  to  the  vttermost  charge  approved  due.  1768  BLACK- 
STONK  Comtn.  III.  xxiv.  400  These  costs  on  both  sides  are 
taxed  and  moderated  by  the.  .proper  officer  of  the  court.  1885 
Daily  Tel.  24  Dec.  (Cassell),  A  returning  officer,  whose  bill 
of  costs  has  been  taxed  on  the  application  of  the  candidates. 

•j*  2.  To  impose,  ordain,  prescribe  (a  thing)  to  a 
person ;  also,  to  order  (a  person)  to  or  to  do  some 
thing.  Obs. 

c  1350  Will.  Paleme  5124  Loke..bat  neuer  peporeporayle 
be  piled  for  \>\  sake,  ne  taxed  to  taliage.  1390  GOWER  Con/. 
I.  147  To  the  knyht  this  lawe  he  taxeth,  That  be  shall  gon 
and  come  ayein  [etc.].  Ibid.  287  Such  a  Statut  tbanne  he  sette, 
And  in  this  wise  his  lawe  taxeth.  c  1450  S0ttgst  Carats,  etc. 
(E.E.T.S.)  79/249  [Fortune]  as  her-self  liste  ordre  &  devise, 
Doth  euery  man  his  parte  devide  &  taxe.  c  1500  Melusine 
210  We  taxe  you  to  pay  to  this  noble  piicelle  all  such  dpm- 
mages  that  she  hath  had  at  your  cause.  1814  SCOTT  Diary 
6  Aug.  in  Lock/mrt,  The  inlanders  retort,  that  a  man  can  do 
no  more  than  he  can  ;  that  they  are  not  used  to  be  taxed 
to  their  work  so  severely. 

f  b.  To  settle,  fix,  determine  the  extent  of.  Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  223  Whan  Salomon  his  bone  hath 
taxed,  The  god  of  that  which  he  hath  axed  Was  riht  wel  paid. 

3.  To  impose  a  tax  upon ;  to  subject  to  taxation. 
Also/^. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  CJiron.  (1810)  247  J>e  dettes  bat  men 
J>am  auht,  ber  stedes  &  per  wonyng,  Wer  taxed  &  bitaubt 
to  be  escbete  of  be  kyng.  £1380  WYCUF  Sel.  Wks,  III. 
342  For  oon  mai  seie  bat.  .he  [the  Pope]  ha^  power  singuler 
to  taxe  gracis,  as  him  liki^.  1453  Rolls  of  Parlt,  V.  233/1 
Rightfully  charged  or  taxed  to  the  Dismes.  1560  DAUS  tr. 
SUidane's  Comm.  360  It  shalbe  lawfull  for  euery  Magistrate 
to  taxe  y*  people  for  ye  same  cause.  1598  HAKLUYT  Voy.  I. 
486  The  people  of  the  countrie.. being  taxed  and  pilled  so 
often  us  ne  thinketh  good.  1627  SIR  E.  COKE  in  Rushw. 
Hist.  Coll.  (1659)  '•  501  1'he  King  cannot  tax  any  by  way 
of  Loans.  1657  in  Picton  Lpool  Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  214 
The  same  Ley.. being  unduly  taxed.  1776  ADAM  SMITH 
IV.  N.  v.  ii.  (1869)  II.  420  In  the  Venetian  territory  all 
the  arable  lands  which  are  given  in  lease  to  farmers  are 
taxed  at  a  tenth  of  the  rent.  1857  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  I.^vii. 
351  It  was  in  the  same  reign  that  there  was  settled  the  right 
of  the  people  to  be  taxed  entirely  by  their  representatives. 
b.  To  tax  into  or  out  of  some  state. 

1891  SCRIVENER  Fields  fy  Cities  70  Proposals  have  been 
made,  .to  tax  the  landlords  out  of  existence. 

4. fig'  To  burden;  to  make  serious  demands 
upon  ;  to  put  a  strain  on. 

167*  MARVELL  Rehearsal  Transfi.  j.  51  Some  Critical 
People,  who  will.. tax  up  an  old-wife's  fable  to  the  punctu 
ality  of  History.  1697  DRYDEN  sEneid  Ded.,  Ess.  fed.  Ker) 
11.232  What  had  become  of  me,  if  Virgil  bad  taxed  me  with 
another  book.  1772  MACKENZIE  J\/an  World  \\.  v,  I  have 
no  right  to  tax  you  with  my  sorrows.  1832  lam*  £tqpmtA* 
i.  x,  We  will  not  tax  the  patience  of  the  reader.  1853  KANE 
Grinnell  Exp.  xxxvi,  My  ingenuity  was  often  taxed  for 
expedients.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.w\.  xxvi,  Most  men 
are  afraid  of  being  bored  or  taxed  by  a  wife's  family. 

5.  U.S.  (esy.New  Engl.^colloq.  To  price  (a  thing 
at  so  much);  to  charge  (a  person  so  much  for  a. 
thing). 

1846-7  MRS.  WHITCHER  Widtfv  Bedott  Papers  218  (Parti,) 
In  trading  with  the  clergy  [he]  only  taxed  bis  goods  at  balf 
price.  1860  BARTLETT  Diet.  A  mer.  s.  v.,  '  What  will  you  tax 
me  a  yard  for  this  cloth?'  1888  FARMER  Americanisms  s.v., 
An  everyday  colloquialism  is  '  What  will  you  tax  me  ?  ' 

II.  6.  To  censure ;  to  reprove,  blame  (a  person, 
his  action,  etc.) ;  to  accuse,  charge ;  to  take  to  task, 
call  to  account. 

1569  LD.  CECIL  Let.  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  (1709)  I.  Hii.  532 
To  think  of  us  as  our  evil  willers  are  disposed.. to  tax  us. 
1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Pocsie  i.  xi.  (Arb.)  41  Another  kind 
of  Poet,  who  intended  to  taxe  the  common  abuses  and  vice 
of  the  people  in  rough  and  bitter  speaches.  a  1619  FLETCHER, 
etc.  Knt.  Malta  \.  iii,  If  any  therefore  can  their  manners 
tax. .Let  'em  speak  now.  1692  DRYDEN  Cleomenes  it.  ii,  I 
have  been  to  blame ;  And  you  have  justly  taxed  my  long 
neglect.  1709  POPE  Ess.  Crit.  589  Fear  most  to  tax  an 
Honourable  Fool  Whose  right  it  is,  uncensur'd  to  be  dull. 
1768  H.  WALPOLE  Hist.  Doubts  12  notet  That  Chronicle.. 
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which  seems  to  tax  the  envy  and  rapaciousness  of  Clarence 
as  the  Causes  of  the  dissention.  a  1806  I3p.  HORSLEY  Serin, 
(1816)  II.  xvi.  39  Eve. .taxes  the  serpent  as  her  seducer. 
1873  TRISTRAM  Moab  v.  96,  I  was  next  taxed,  and  replied 
that  [etc.]. 

b.  Const.  ^fort  ^/"(now  rare),  with  (now  usual) ; 
•{•  also  inf.  and  obj.  clause  (0Af.). 

1548  PATTEN  Exped.  Scotl.  E  viij,  Apertly  to  tax  their 
goouernour  w*  y8  note  of  dissimulacion.  1603  KNOLLKS 
Hist.  Turks (1621)  1375  All  the  world  would  taxe  him  to  have 
violated  the  law  of  nations.  1615  BRATHWAIT  Strappado 
(1878)  82  Thy  Hppes..  so  modest  as  nere  taxt  of  sinne. 
1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  iv,  159, 1  know  I  shall  bee  taxed 
for  writing  so  much  of  my  selfe.  1651  Life  Father  Sarpi 
(1676)  ii  Taxing  him  to  be  an  Usurper  and  an  unjust  Tyrant. 
1665  DRYDEN  Ind,  Emperor  \\\.  ii,  None  shall  tax  me  with 
base  Perjury.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Past.  Pref.  (1721)  I.  86 
A  celebrated  French  Writer  taxes  nim  for  permitting  AMU 
to  do  nothing  without  tbe  assistance  of  some  God.  1703 
Rules  Civility  262  A  Magistrate  ..  has  been  taxed,  that 
instead  of  Administring  Justice  fairly,  he  sells  it  to  tbe 
highest  Bidder.  17*6  POPE  Odyss.  xx.  437  Tax  not.. Of 
rage,  or  folly,  my  prophetic  mind.  1777  [see  sense  7].  1833 
HT.  MARTINEAU  Berkeley  i.  iii,  I  do  not  mean  to  tax  Rhoda 
with  falsehood.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiv.  322  Chants 
which  an  after-time  shall  tax  of  vanity  never. 
fo.  absol.  To  censure,  find  fault.  Obs, 

1589  PUTTF.NHAM  Eng.  Poesie  i.  xv.  (Arb.)  48  In  those 
days  when  the  Poets  first  taxed  by  Satyre  and  Comedy, 
there  was  [etc.].  1621  BURTON  A  nat.  Mel.  Democr.  to  Rdr.  4, 
I  did  sometime  laugh  and  scoffe  with  Lucian,  and  Satyrically 
taxe  with  Memppus. 

1 7.  To  call  in  question ;  to  challenge,  dispute  (a 
statement,  etc.).  Obs, 

1614  SIR  R.  DUDLEY  in  Fortesc.  Papers  (Camden)  8  In  all 
wberin  my  honour  nor  honesty e  may  not  be  taxed.  1642 
ROGERS  Naaman  24  Prone  to  taxe  Gods  wisedom,  and  call 
him  to  our  barre.  1777  PRIESTLEY  Matt.  $  Spir.  (1782)  I. 
xvi.  IQI  If.. any  person  will  tax  my  opinion.. I  shall  tax  him 
with  great  stupidity. 

III.  f  8.  Used  to  render  Gr.  airoypa<pftvt  to  enter 
in  a  list,  to  register,  enroll,  enter  in  a  list  or  state 
ment  of  property.  Obs.  rare. 

1526  TINDALE  Luke  ii.  3  And  every  man  went  in  to  his 
aw ne  shyre  toune  there  to  be  taxed.  Ibid,  5  And  Joseph 
also  ascended  from  Galile.  .in  to  a  cite  of  David,  which  is 
called  bethleem.  .to  be  taxed.  1534  (ed.  2)  Ibid.  ii.  i  Ther 
went  oute  a  commaundment  from  Auguste  the  Emperour, 
that  all  the  woorlde  shuld  be  taxed  [i526shulde  be  valued  ; 
Vitlg.  describeretur;  WYCLIF  schuld  bediscryued;  Genevat 
1611  taxed  ;  Rheims,  1881  (R.V.)  enrolled]. 

Taxable  (tarksab'l),  a.  (sb.)  [a.  AF.  taxable 
(i3th  c.  in  Godef.),  f.  taxer  to  tax  +  -ABLE.] 

"t*l.  Liable  to  be  assessed  (to  a  tax,  impost,  or 
charge) ;  assessable.  Obs. 

1474  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  115/2  Which  to  the  Dismes  with 
the  Possessions  of  tbe  Clergie  be  not  taxed  nor  taxable. 
1551  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select,  Rec.  Oxford  (O.H.S.)  207  The 
same  to  be  taxable.. to  suche  taxe  and  tallenge  as  shall  be 
uppon  hym  taxed  and  sessyd.  1569  ABP.  PARKER  Let.  to 
Sir  W.  Cecil  18  May,  Benefices  of  xxx//.  and  upward  tax 
able  to  the  provision  of  armour. 

2.  Liable  to  be  taxed  ;  subject  to  a  tax  or  duty. 

In  quot.  1685,  liable  to  the  taille  in  France,  from  which 
nobles  were  exempt. 

1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Deut.  xcv.  587  Whereas  there 
are  some  persons  which  are  still  taxable  (as  they  terme  it). . 
whether  it  be  in  their  goods  or  in  their  persons.  1647 
Virginia  Stat.  (1823)  I.  341  A  just  and  exact  list  of  all  tax 
able  goods,  land  and  thhable  persons.  1683  Apol,  Prot. 
France  iii.  2  They  rume  all  the  Protestants  that  are  Tax 
able  in  France.  1685  COTTON  tr.  Montaigne  (1711)  I.  xv.68 
Both  himself  and  his  Posterity  [were]  declared  ignoble, 
taxable,  and  for  ever  incapable  of  bearing  arms.  176*  tr. 
Buschings  Syst.  Geog.  VI.  319  This  structure  is  reckoned  a 
taxable  house.  1817-18  COBBF.TT  Resid.  U.S.  (1822)  84  To 
learn.,  the  taxable  capacities  of  their  farms.  1870  Sat.  Rev. 
z  Apr.  432  The  consumers  of  taxable  commodities  had  no 
reason  to  complain  of  Mr.  Lowe's  Budget,  1308  Daily 
C/iron.  ii  Jan.  4/3  He  forgot  that  if  taxation  has  increased, 
so  also  has  what  the  politicians  call  *  taxable  capacity '. 

f  3.  Liable  to  a  charge  or  accusation  ;  chargeable 
(with  some  fault)  ;  censurable,  blamable,  reprehen 
sible.  Obs. 

1610  HEALEY  St.  A  ugustine's  Citte  of  God,  To  affect  souer- 
aignty.  .is  taxable  of  indecency.  1617  HIERON  Wks.  II.  402 
Men  ..worthily  taxeable  with  this  doctrine.  1654  H. 
L'EsTRANGE  Chas.  7(1655)  266  Not  taxable  with  any  vice. 
1690  NORRIS  Beatitudes  (1692)  10  Taxable  for  a  too  earthly 
and  downward  disposition  of  soul.  i79»  W,  ROBERTS 
Looker-on  No.  2  (1794)  I.  20  The  Old  Bachelar  was  thought 
too  taxable  a  shape  to  appear  in. 

4.  Law.  Of  legal  costs  or  fees:  Liable  to  be 
taxed  or  reduced  by  the  taxing-master. 

1828-32  WEBSTER,  Taxable.. 2.  That  may  be  legally 
charged  by  a  court  against  the  plaintif  or  defendant  in  a 
suit;  as,  taxable  costs.  1885  Law  Times  14  Feb.  286/2 
The  fees  of  a  manor  steward  as  such,  though  a  solicitor,  are 
not  taxable. 

B.  sl>.  One  who  or  that  which  is  subject  to  taxa 
tion  ;  esp.  in  //.  persons  or  things  liable  to  a  tax. 
Orig.  U.S. 

1662  in  Mar.Attter.  f  fist.  Jan.  (1884)  39  (Act  of  Assembly, 
Maryland)  That  every  householder  and  freeman.. should 
take  up  ten  shillings  per  poll,  .for  every  taxable  under  their 
charge  and  custody.  1701  Maryland  Laws  v.  (1723)  17  To 
levy  such  Tax  by  the  Poll  on  theTaxablesof  such  Parishes. 
1825  JKFFKRSON  Autobiog.  Wks.  1859  I.  32  He. .was  for 
their  voting.. according  to  the  number  of  taxables.  1861 
J.  G.  SHEPPARD  Fall  Rome  x.  565  Thus,  the  population  was 
divided  in  the  language  into  horsemen  and  taxables. 

Hence  Taxability,  Ta  xableness,  the  quality 
or  condition  of  being  taxable ;  liability  to  taxation ; 


TAXABLY. 

Ta'xably  adv,t  in  a  taxable  manner ;  in  quot.  1906, 
in  relation  to  taxability. 

1804  \V.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  II.  351  When  one  considers 
the  easy  taxability  of  the  rent  derived  from  all  this  shipping, 
and  of  that  yielded  by  our  lands,  houses,  [and]  machines. 
1847  WEBSTER,  Taxableness,  Taxably.  1865  MERIVALE  Rom. 
Etnp.  VIII.  Ixvii.  289  The  citizenship  with  its  attendant 
taxability  was  bestowed  on  many.  1006  Contemp.  Rev. 
Jan.  94  Its  Lowland-Scots  virtues  of  thrift  and  adhesive* 
ness,  which  made  the  province  taxably  so  capable. 

Taxaceous  (taeks/i-Jas),  a.  Bot.  [f.  mod.L. 
Taxace-x  (f.  taxtts  yew)  +  -ous  :  see  -ACEOUS.] 
Belonging  to  the  N.O.  Taxaeex  (often  made  a 
suborder  of  Conifer^  including  the  yew.  So 
Ta'xad  (toe'ksad)  [cf.  ABAD],  Lindley's  name  for 
a  tree  or  shrub  belonging  to  the  Taxacese. 

1846  LINDLEY  V(g.  Kingd.zy>  Mr.  Bennett,  .is  of  opinion 
that  Taxads  should  not  form  a  distinct  Natural  Order,  but 
ought  to  be  associated  with  Conifers.  1904  Jrnl.  R.  Mi- 
crosc.  Soc.  Feb.  78  Taxoxylon  Philpii..  represents  the  first 
taxaceous  fossil  wood  from  Queensland. 

f  Ta-xage.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  TAX  v.  +  -AGE  :  cf. 
med.L.  taxagitttn  (1216  in  Do  Cange).]  Taxation. 

'483  Cath.  Angl.  378/2  A  Taxage,  taxacio. 

Taxameter,  -metric  :  see  TAXIMETER,  -BIC, 

Taxaspidean  (tsekssespi-d/an),  a.  Ornith.  [f. 
mod.L.  Taxaspidtat  neut.  pi.  (f.  Gr.  rafts  arrange 
ment  +  don-is  shield)  +  -AN.]  Belonging  to  the 
division  Taxaspidea  of  passerine  birds,  having  the 
metatarsus  regularly  scutellated  behind. 

1899  A.  H.  EVANS  in  Cambr.  IVaf.  Hist.  IX.  488  The 
taxaspidean  metatarsus  is  moderate  or  short  in  theThamno- 
philinae,  and  remarkably  long  in  the  Grallariinae. 

Taxation  (taeks^'Jon).  Forms  :  4  taxacioun, 
5-7  -acion,  6  -atioun  (Sc.  taxtatioun,  7  taxtion, 
taction),  6-  taxation.  [a.  AF.  taxacioun  = 
OF.  taxation  (l3th  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.\  ad.  L. 
taxation-em,  n.  of  action  f.  taxdre  to  TAX.] 

1.  The  fixing  of  the  sum  of  an  impost,  damages, 
price,  etc. ;  assessment,  valuation.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

[1297  Rolls  of  Parlt.  I.  239/2  E  la  taxacioun  des  Biens  de 
ceaus  des  villes  seit  fete  par  autres  loiaux  gentz.)  c  1325 
Poem  Times  Edit*.  It  301  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  337  If 
the  king  in  his  lond  maketh  a  taxacioun.  1387  TREY  is  A 
Higdtn  (Rolls)  VIII.  271  pe  chirches  of  Engelond  were 
i-taxed  to  the  verray  value,  and  se^be  voyded  pe  taxacioun 
of  Nor|?wiche  [L.  taxatio  Norvjycertsis}  pat  was  made  by 
£e  fourj»e  Innocencius.  1543-4  Act  35  Hen.  K///,  c.  10 
Suche  somes  as . .  shal  be  taxed . .  for  satisfaccion  of  any  suche 
breakyng  and  defacyng  . .  shal  be  paide  . .  w'in  ten  dayes 
next  after  the  saide  Taxacion.  1599  WEST  ist  Pt.  Symbol. 
§  24  Buying  and  selling  is  perfected,  by  the  certein  ap 
pointing  of  the  thing  to  be  sold,  and  the  taxation  of  the 
price  thereof,  with  the  mutuall  consent  of  the  buyer  and 
seller.  1601  SHAKS.  Ttvel.  N.  i.  v.  225,  I  bring  no  ouerture 
of  warre,  no  taxation  of  homage  ;  I  hold  the  Olyfle  in  my 
hand.  16*2  BACON  Hen.  Vll  67  When  the  Commissioners 
entred  into  the  Taxation  of  the  subsidie  in  Yorkeshire, .  .the 
people  vpon  a  sudaine  grew  into  great  mutinie.  1859 
EVTON  Antiq.  Shropshire  IX.  28  The  Taxation  of  1291 


established  from  the  earliest  times  in  all  medieval  Studia. 

b.  Taxation  of  costs,  the  allowing  or  disallowing, 
by  certain  officials  of  courts  of  law,  of  the  charges 
made  by  solicitors  or  other  persons  (e.  g.  arbitrators) 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

155*  HULOET,  Taxacion,  or  assessment  of  a  taxe  or  sub- 
sidye,  or  of  costes  in  Judgement,  taxacio.  1760  FOOTE 
Minor  i.  Wks.  1799  '•  235  ^1  **  generous,  and  will  dis 
charge  your  bill  without  taxation.  1883  Wharton's  Law 
Lex.  s.v.,  As  between  party  and  party  a  taxation  of  costs  is 
always  had. 

2.  The  imposition  or  levying  of  taxes  (formerly 
including  local  rates) ;  the  action  of  taxing  or  the 
fact  of  being  taxed ;  also  transf.  the  revenue  raised 
by  taxes.  With  a  and//.,  an  instance  of  this. 

1447-8  Shillingford  Lett.  (Camden)  79  Al  other  taxacions 
taliages  and  charges.. to  the  Kyng  owre  soverayne  lord 
eraunted.  ^1578  LiNDESAY(Pitscottie)G&r0».  Scot.  (S.T.S.) 
II.  260  Thair  was  gret  taxtatiounis  layd  on  thame  befoir. 
1593  Sin  KS,  Rich.  //,  n.  i.  260  He  hath  not  monie  for  these 
Irish  warres:  (His  burthenous  taxations  notwithstanding). 
1647  in  Picton  L'fool  Mnnic.  Rec.  (1883)  1. 143  Agreed  that 
a  Ley  or  Taxacion  of  xH1  b«  imposed  upon  the  Towne. 
1776  ADAM  SMITH  If.  JV.  v.  ii.  (1869)  11.443  There  are.. two 
circumstances  which  render  the  interest  of  money  a  much 
less  proper  subject  of  direct  taxation  than  the  rent  of 
land.  1781  GIBBON  peel.  <J-  F.  xvii.  II.  61  The  policy 
of  Constantine  and  his  successors  preferred  a  simple  and 
direct  mode  of  taxation,  more  congenial  to  the  spirii  of  an 
arbitrary  government.  1827  WHATELY  Logic  (1837)  318 
Taxation— the  revenue  levied  from  the  subject  in  return  for 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  Sovereign.  1838  THIRLWAI  L 
Greece  V.  xlii.  205  A  new  valuation  of  all  private  property 
had  been  made  with  a  view  to  a  more  equable  system  of 
taxation.  1863  FAWCKTT  Pol.  Econ.  iv.  i.  (1876)  518  Taxa 
tion  implies  that  the  right  to  levy  a  tax  is  given  by  law. 

attrib.  1886  CHAMBERLAIN  in  fall  Mall  G.  22  Apr.  n/i 
It  is  to  deal  with  ihree-fourths  of  the  taxation  revenue  of 
Ireland.  1905  DailyChron.  26  Apr.  5/2  The  railways. .are 
not  merely  a  transport  agency,  but  are  utilised  as  a  machine 
for  taxation  purposes. 

1 3.  A  charging  with  a  fault  or  offence ;  accusa 
tion  ;  censure,  reproof,  blame.  Obs. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  iii.  6  Sharpe  taxation  Of 
Bribes,  Ambition,  Treason,  Avarice.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L. 
I.  ii.  QI  You 'I  be  whipt  for  taxation  one  of  these  daies.  1631 
UP.  WFBBE  Quirt*.  11657)  '47  Some,  .there  are  who  deserve 
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this  sharp  taxation,  a  1653  GOUGE  Comtn.  Heb.  (1655)  474 
The  Apostles  taxation  of  the  Hebrews  non-proficiency. 

f4.  Enrolment,  registration,  census.  Cf.  TAX 
v.  8.  Obs.  rare"1. 

1686  PLOT  Staffbrdsh.  324  The  last  taxation,  numbering, 
or  review  of  the  Provinces,  taken  under  the  Csesars  Vespa- 
sians  Father  and  Son,  both  Emperors  and  Censors. 

Heuce  Taxational  a.,  of  orpertaining  to  taxation. 

1879  R.  H.  ELLIOT  Written  OH  Foreheads  I.  205  You  will 
have  no  taxational  draft  on  your  capital  till  you.  have  coffee 
to  meet  it. 

Taxative  (te'ksativ),  a.  rare.  [ad.  med.  or 
mod.L.  taxativits  (Alciatus  £1530),  f.  ppl.  stem 
of  taxdre  to  TAX  :  see  -ATIVE.  (Cf.  F.  taxative- 
ment,  Littre  Suppl.}] 

f  1.  Of  limiting  or  defining  nature,   rare. 

1676  FOUNTAINHALL  in  M.  P.  Brown  Suppl.  Decis.  (1826) 
III.  67  Where  it  allows  them  to  work  in  such  and  such  work, 
which  fell  not  naturally  and  properly  under  the  subject- 
matter  of  their  own  occupation,  the  same  is  so  far  from  being 
laxative,  that  it  is  demonstrative  and  in  their  favours.  17*6 
[implied  in  TAXATIVELY], 

2.  Having  the  function  of  taxing  ;  of  or  pertain 
ing  to  taxation. 

i86a  R.  H.  PATTERSON  Ess.  Hist.  $  Art  174  A  laxative 
system  which  . .  had  been  in  operation  for  two  thousand 
years.  iSyoSruBBs  Sel.  Charters  Introd.  50  This  completed 
the  laxative  powers  of  parliament.  1902  Cambr.  Mod.  Hist. 
I.  301  Upholding  the  representative  legislative  and  laxative 
body  by  frequent  sessions  of  Parliament. 

Hence  Ta'xatively  adv.,  in  a  laxative  manner. 

1716  AYLIFFE  Parergon  339  If  these  Ornaments  or  Furni 
ture  had  been  put  Taxatively  and  by  Way  of  Limitation, 
such  a  Thing  bequeath'd  as  a  Legacy  shall  not  be  paid,  if  it 
wants  Ornaments  or  Furniture. 

Taxator  (tektfi-^ti).  Also  5-6  -our.  [ad. 
med.L.  taxdtor,  agent-n,  from  taxdre  to  TAX.  So 
F.  taxateur  (i6th  c.  in  Hatz.-Uarm.).] 

1.  One  who  assesses  a  subsidy,  impost,  or  tax  ;  an 
assessor  ;  one  who  levies  a  tax.     Now  Hist. 

1424  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  I  (1814)  II.  5  pat  ilk  bischop  in  ilk 
denry  of  his  diocise  gar  his  officiall  and  his  dene  summonde 
all  be  tenandis  and  frehaldaris  befor  him,  and  cheiss 
tavatourts.  1585-6 /?<r^.  Priiy  Council  Scot.  IV.47  Allegeing 
that  the  saidU  taxatouris  hes  slentit  thame.. abone  thair 
habilitie.  1848  Frasers  Mag.  XXXVIII.  129  The  loan  is 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  and 
pinched  by  the  long-clawed  taxators. 

2.  In  the  mediaeval  universities:    «  TAXER  i  b. 
(In  contemporary  use  as  a  Latin  word.) 

1831  SIR  W.  HAMILTON*  Discuss,  (1852)412  In  the  same  year 
[1231]  Taxators  are  established  in  both  Universities.  1897 
A.  GORDON  in  Diet.  fiat.  Kiag.  LII.  182/2  In  1608  he  [K. 
SibbesJ  was  appointed  taxator  [Camb.]. 

t  Tax-cart.   Obs.   =  Taxed  cart ':  see  next,  2  a. 

1806-7  J-  BEKESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  xx.  Poet.  Epist. 
29  While  each  tax-cart  and  shay  To  the  Fair  jolts  away.  1837 
HOWITT  R ur.  Life  vi.  x.  (1862)  503  Away  they  go,  in  gigs 
and  tax-carts,  or  on  scampering  horses.  1858  SIMMONDS 
Diet.  Trade,  Tax-tart^  a  spring-cart  paying  a  low  rate  of 
duty.  1884  DOWELL  Taxation  III.  in.  iii.  231  Vehicles  not 
over  the  value  of  21 1.,  formerly  termed  '  taxed  carts  *,  and 
since  their  exemption  from  tax,  usually  called,  in  the  pro. 
vinces,  tax  carts. 

Taxed  (ta-kst),///.  a.     [f.  TAX  z\  +  -Eni.] 

1.  f  a.    Assessed,  determined  by  authority.   Obs. 
b.  Subjected  to  a  tax. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  378/2  Taxed,  taxatus.  1551  Ht'LOET, 
Taxed,  census.  Ibid.,  Taxed  by  the  pole,..<Mg#tY«  census. 
1689  BURNET  Tracts  I.  5  To  buy  of  it  at  a  taxed  price.  1773 
Taxed  duty  [see  acj.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  v.  ii.  (1828) 
III.  446  The  rise  in  the  price  of  the  taxed  commodities. 
1842  W.  C.  TAYLOR  Anc.  Hist.  xvii.  §  8  (ed.  3)  544  His  pay 
ment  of  the  tax,  by  buying  the  taxed  article,  seems  to  be 
voluntary. 

2.  In  special  collocations,     a.    Taxed   cart,  a 
two-wheeled  (orig.  springless)  open  cart  drawn  by 
one  horse,  and  used  mainly  for  agricultural  or  trade 
purposes,  on  which  was  charged  only  a  reduced  duty 
(afterwards  taken  off  entirely). 

1795  A  ct  35  Geo.  Ill,  c.  109  §  2  For  and  upon  every  Carriage 
with  less  than  four  Wheels,,  .which  shall  have  the  Words 
'A  taxed  Cart ',  and  also  the  Owner's  Name  and  Place  of 
Abode,  there  shall  be  charged  and  paid  the  yearly  Sum  of 
ten  Shillings.  1801  W.  FULTON  Carriages  Suppl.  vi.  115 
Taxed  Carts.  1837  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  IV. 
279  The  remission  of  taxation  upon  what  by  an  odd  perver 
sion  is  called  a  taxed  cart.  1859  GEO.  ELIOT  A.Bede  xxxviji, 
The  inn-keeper,  .offered  to  take  him  back  to  Oakbourne  in 
his  own  *  taxed  cart '. 

b.  Taxed  costs  :  see  quot. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Taxed-costs,  ihe  allowed 
charges  of  a  solicitor,  which  have  been  legally  examined 
and  a:>se^sed  before  a  taxing-master. 

C.  Taxed  ward,  formerly,  in  Scottish  land 
tenure,  a  wardship  in  which  a  fixed  annual  sum 
was  paid  to  the  superior  in  lieu  of  the  whole 
profits. 

1603  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  Ser.  I.  VI.  545  To  grant 
the  warde  landis  in  taxi  warde.  1710  FOUNTAINHALL  in 
M.  P.  Brown  .S"K///.  Dtfis.  (1826)  IV.  788  Part  of  the 
lands  holding  black  or  simple-ward,  and  part  taxed-ward. 
1773  ERSKIXK  /nsttt.  11.  v,  §5  I  ft  he  ward  was  tend. 
the  minor  retained  the  possession,  and  the  superior  had 
nothing  to  demand  but  the  yearly  taxed  duty. 

Taxeopodous  (tekWtfpAiat),  a.  Zool.  [irreg. 
f.  Or.  TO^IS  (gen.  raftan')  arrangement  +  -iroSoi 
•footed  (f,  irous  foot)  +  -ous.]  Having  each  one  of 
the  carpal  or  tarsal  bones  of  one  row  articulated 
with  one  of  the  other  row ;  opposed  to  diplarthrous. 


TAXIARCH. 

So  Ta'xeopod,  a.  —  taxeopodotts  ;  sb.  a  member  of 
the  division  Taxeopoda  of  ungulate  mammals  (com 
prising  the  Proboscidea  and  the  extinct  Condylar- 
thro})  having  this  arrangement  of  the  tarsal  bones  ; 
Taxeo'pody,  taxeopodous  condition. 

1887  E.  D.  COPE  in  Atner,  Nat.  XXI.  987  All  ungulates  in 

passing  from  the  taxeopodous  to  the  diplarthrous  stages, 

traversed  theambl  yopodous.  1890  Ibid.  May  47  1  1  n  the  equine 

line,  after  the  development  of  diplarthry  in  the  pobterior 

j    foot,  a  tendency  to  revert  to  taxeopody  appears.    1891  Cent. 

\    Dict.t  Taxeopod,  a.  and  st>.     1897  COPE  in  Amer.  Nat.  June 

485  In  this  order  of  Ungulates  the  carpus  is  taxeopodous. 

Taxer,  taxor  (tarksaj,  -pi).  Forms  :  4 
taxour(e,  6-9  taxor,  6-  taxer.  [a.  AF.  taxoiir^ 
agent-n.  from  taxer  to  TAX;  with  suffix  subseq. 
reduced:  see  -ER  2  3,] 

f  1.  One  who  determines  the  amount  of  a  tax,  fine, 
price,  etc.  ;  an  assessor.  Obs. 

(1197  Rolls  of  Parlt.  I.  239  Qe  en  chescun  Counte  seient 
I  deus  Chivaliers,  Taxours  e  Quilleurs,  ou  un  Chevalier  &  un 
|  Serjaunt.]  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  vi.  40  powgh  ?e  mowe 
j  amercy  hem,  late  mercy  be  taxoure.  155*  HULOET,  Taxer 
!  of  prises,  agoranomus.  1611  COTGR.,  Tau.veut',  a  rater, 
I  taxer,  assessor,  prisor,  praUor,  1695  KENSETT  Par.  Antiq. 
1  ix.  312  In  every  Deanery  new  Taxers  were  commisbion'd. 

b.  spec.  In  the  ancient  universities,  An  officer 

I    (one  of  two)  who  fixed  the  rents  of  students'  lodg- 

j    ings.     At   Cambridge,   where   the  'Taxors1  also 

regulated    the    prices   of  commodities,    kept    the 

standard  of  weights  and  measures,  and  punished 

those    who   offended   in   these  matters,  the  office 

,    and  title  (taxo)-'}  continued  into  the  igth  c.     Now 

Hist. 


1531-3  Act  24  Hen.  I'lII)  c.  i  §  ioThis  Acte..  shall  not.. 

bee   prejudiciall  .  .  to   the  Chancellers  Vychancellers  Proc- 

tours  Taxers  &  Scholers..of  the  Vnyveisities.     1563  AUP. 

SANDYS   in  Strype  Ann,   Kef.  (1709)    I.  xxxv.   359^   I   was 

,    scrutitor,  I  was  taxer,  I  was  proctor,  and  I  was  vn:echan- 

i    cellor.     c  1618  MOKYSON  /tin.  iv.  iv.  i.  (1903)  315  The  vni- 

I    versityes  of  Germany,  hauc   no  Taxtrs  (or  Clarkts  of  the 

Market!)  for  the  price  of  vittles  (as  our  vnlversityes  liaue). 

Ibiii,  429  [At  Bologna)  two  Taxers  are  chosen  to  taxe  the 

Students  lodgings,  and  see  that  they  pay  not  more  then  in 

former  yeares.    1797  Cantbr.  Unir.  Calendar  141  The  taxa- 

,    tores,  taxers  or  taxors  in  this  university,,  .were  first  appointed 

to  regulate  the  price  of  the  lodgings  of  the  students.     1841 

j    G._PEACOCK  Stat.  Cambr.  25  The  two  taxor;*  were  regents  ap. 

I    pointed  by  the  house  of  regents,  who  were  empowered,  in  con- 

j    junction  with  two  burgesses,  to  tax  or  fix  the  rent  of  hostels 

I    and  houses  occupied  by  students,  in  conform  ityw  ith  the  letters 

patent  of  Henry  III  (1231).     They  also  assisted  the  proctors 

}    in  making  the  assize  of  bread  and  beer,  and  in  other  affairs 

relating  to  the  regulation  of  the  markets.     1895  KASHDALL 

j     Universities  in  Middle  Ages  II.  361   It  is  worthy  of  notice 

:    that   the  office   of  Taxor,  which   has  only  recently   been 

'    abolished  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  was  the  earlier 

I    University  office  at  Oxford  \c  1209], 

2.  One  who  levies  a  tax  or  taxes. 

1603-4  BACON  Sp.  touching  Purveyors,  Instead  of  takers, 

they  become  taxers;   instead  of  taking  provision  for  your 

Majesty's  service,  they  lax  your  people  ad  rtdimendain 

rexationfiti.     i8ao  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  I.  Twff  Ra.es  Men,  lie 

[the  borrower]  is  the  true  taxer  who  'calleth  all  the  world 

up  to  be  taxed1.     1884  DI-WELL  Taxation  I,  v.  i.  96  The 

taxors  and  collectors  and  their  clerks  .  .  were  accused  of  acting 

in  an  arbitrary..  manner. 

f3.  One  who  finds  fault  or  censures.  Obs. 

1601  \V.  PARRY  Trav.  Sir  A.  Shcrley  8  The  Turks  (our 
Taxers)  told  us.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Ct.  Brit.  ix.  viii.  (1623) 
559  [They]  were  also.  .his  most  bitter  Taxers. 

Ta'X-ga:th.erer.  arch.     A  collector  of  taxes. 

[1552  HULOET,  Taske  gatherer,  exactor,]  1693  DKYUEN 
Disc.  Orig.  ff  Progr.  Satire  in  Ess.  (cd.  Ker)  II.  77  Casau- 
bon..says  that  Horace,  being  the  son  of  a  tax-gatherer.. 
smells  everywhere  of  the  meanness  of  his  birth.  1771 
GOLDSM.  Hist.  Eng.  (1780)  IV.  271  The  oppressions  of  the 
tax-gatherers.  .were  considered  as  so  severe,  that  the  army 
once  more  rose  to  vindicate  their  freedom.  1826  SYD.  SMITH 
Let.  on  Cath.  Quest.  Wks.  1859  II.  232/1  The  tax-gatherer 
is  the  most  indulgent  and  liberal  of  human  beings;,  .and  is 
candidly  and  impartially  oppressive  to  every  description  of 
the  Christian  world.  1904  Expositor  Mar.  213  Christ.. 
certainly  had  a  taxgalherer  for  one  of  his  chief  disciples. 

Taxi  (tze'ksi).  Also  taxy.  Colloquial  abbrevia 
tion  of  TAXIMETER;  also  of  TAXI-CAB. 

1907  Daily  Chron.  26  Mar.  6/7  Every  journalist  .  .has  his 
idea  of  what  the  vehicle  should  be  called.  It  has  been 
described  as  the  (i)  taxi,  (2)  motor-cab,  (3)  taxi-cab,  (4) 
taximo,..(7)  taximeter-cab.  1908  Ibid.  4  Feb.  4/7  Within 
the  past  few  months  the  '  taxi  '  has  been  the  name  given  10 
the  motor-cab.  1908  Daily  News  30  Apr.  2  Many  ladies.. 
now  lake  a  'taxy'  regularly  for  the  'Coming's  shopping. 
There  are  about  350  horsed  'taxies'  on  the  road.  1908 
E.  V.  LUCAS  Over  Bentertons'vt,  He  we-.1,  away  in  a  taxi. 

attrib,  and  Comb.  1907  Daily  Chron.  27  Aug.  4/7  '  Take 
me  to  the  New  Theatre',  said  the  fare.  'Which  one,  sir?' 
respectfully  asked  the  'taxy'  driver.  1909  Daily  A'nt-t 
3  Mar.  6  You  can  safely  leave  the  rest  to  the  taximen. 
1909  It'fsttrt.  Gaz.  20  Sept.  5/4  To  qualify  for  the  taxi- 
tlriving  'profession  '. 

Taxiarch  i^t?c'ksi|ajk).  Anc.  Cr.  Hist.  [ad. 
Gr.  To^mpx~oyi  f-  To£i-9,  TAXIS  +  dpxvs,  f.apxewto 
rule.]  The  commander  of  a  taxis  :  see  TAXIS  3. 

1808  MITFORD  Hist.  Greece  I.  v.  iv.  287  The  rank  of*  the 
[Athenian]  Taxiarch.  .was  nearly  that  of  our  colonel.  1837 
WHEELWRIGHT  it,  Aristophanes  1  1.269  Ataxiarchor  general, 
to  receive  some  share  of  honour.  1846  GHOTE  Greece  n. 
viii.  H.  607  The  tribe  appears  to  have  been  the  only  military 
classification  known  to  Athens,  and  the  taxiarch  ihe  only 
tribe-officer  for  infantry,  as  the  phy  larch  was  for  cavalry, 
under  ihe  general-in-chief.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  83 
The  generals  thus  elected  shall  propose  the  laxiarchs  or 
brigadiers. 
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TAXI-CAB. 

Taxi-cab,  taxicab  (tte'ksiikseb).  [Short  for 
TAXIMETER  cab,  and  itself  shortened  to  TAXI.]  A 
cab  for  public  hire,  fitted  with  a  taximeter;  esp. 
an  automobile  or  motor-cab  so  furnished. 

1907  Daily  Chron.  28  Mar.  2/5  The  '  taxicab ',  as  the  new 
taximeter  motor-cab  is  called,  is  fast  becoming  a  familiar 
feature  in  the  streets  of  London.  1907  Ibid.  3  May  8/3 
London  has  taken  kindly  to  the  Taxicab.  1908  Ilesim. 
Gaz.  7  May  4/2  How  much  the  taxi-cab  has  done. .to  edu 
cate  the  non-motoring  public  to  the  utility  of  the  motor-car. 

attrib  and  Comb.  1907  Daily  Chron.  3  May  8/3  Any 
taxicab  driver  who  demands  payment  for  an  extra  passenger 
is  breaking  the  law.  1909  Itid.  12  Jan.  1/4  She  made 
quickly  for  her  taxicab  door,  which  was  held  open  by  police. 

Taxicorn  Itce-ksikfJin),  n.  and  sb.  Entom.  [a. 
mod.L.  Taxicontes  pi.  (Latreille,  1817),  app.  f.  Gr. 
rafis  order,  arrangement,  a  row  or  series  +  L. 
fornu  horn  :  perh.  after  Gr.  Ta£i'c/>t/\Aos  with  leaves 
set  in  rows.]  a.  adj.  Having  perfoliate  antennoe, 
as  the  beetles  of  the  obsolete  family  Taxicornes 
(now  mostly  referred  to  Tenebrionidit).  b.  sb. 
A  beetle  of  this  family.  Also  Taxico-rnate, 
Taxico'rnous  adjs. 

1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Se.,  etc.,  Taxicorns,  [L.]  Taxicornes. 
..The  name  of  a  family  of  Coleopterous  insects,  including 
those  in  wliich  the  antennae  gradually  augment  in  size  as 
they  extend  from  the  head,  or  terminate  in  an  enlargement. 
1860  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Taxicornate. 

Taxidermal  (UeksidSumSl),  a.  [f.  TAXI- 
DERM-Y  +  -AL.]  =  next. 

1877  COUES  &  ALLEN  N.  Amer.  Rod.  20  At  first,  we 
thought  this  was  a  taxidermal  or  other  accident,  but  all  the 
specimens  show  the  same  thing.  Ibid.bj.  1898  Naturalist 
171  The  material  More  turned  out  from  his  taxidermal  or 
herbarial  laboratories. 

Taxidermic  (tseksid5-jmik),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  -t- 
-IC.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  taxidermy. 

1847  in  WEBSTKR.     1860  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

Taxidermist  (ta-ksidainust).  [f.  TAXIDERMY 
+  -1ST.]  One  skilled  in  taxidermy ;  a  professional 
stnffer  of  animals  for  preservation.  Also  attrib. 

1828  in  WEBSTER.  1849  LOSGF.  Kavanagh  xv,  The  taxi 
dermist.,  was  not  there.  1851  MANTELL  Petrifact.  ii.  §  3. 
icBnote,  The  eminent  taxidermist.. to  whom  I  entrusted 
the  skins  of  Notornis,  Apteryx,  &c.  to  be  stuffed  and 
mounted.  1869  Eng.  Mech.  31  Dec.  381/1  The  glass  eyes 
used  by  taxidermists  are  generally  too  spherical. 

Taxidermize  (tse-ksidsumaiz),?'.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -IZE.]  a.  trans.  To  treat  by  taxidermy ;  to  pre 
pare,  preserve,  and  set  up  (a  skin,  etc.).  b.  absol.  or 
intr.  To  practise  taxidermy  (Funk's  Stand.  Diet. 
1895).  Hence  Ta-xideTmized  ///.  a.,  prepared 
by  taxidermy. 

1889  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  Apr.  779  His  [the  buffalo's]  head 
taxidermized.  .fetches  as  much  as  the  robe  or  even  more. 
1890  LEFFIXGWELL  Shooting  307  Game  pictures,  taxiderm- 
ised  specimens,  wood-paintings  of  birds. 

Taxidermy  (tse-ksidaumi).  [mod.  f.  Gr. 
rdf  i-s  arranging,  arrangement  +  Stpua  skin :  cf.  Gr. 
iraxv Stpnia  thickness  of  skin.]  The  art  of  prepar 
ing  and  preserving  the  skins  of  animals,  and 
stuffing  and  mounting  them  so  as  to  present  the 
appearance,  attitude,  etc.  of  the  living  animal. 

1820  (tHle)  Taxidermy:  or  the  Art  of  Collecting,  Prepar 
ing,  and  Mounting  Objects  of  Natural  History.  For  the  Use 
of  Museums  and  Travellers.  1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Se.,  etc. 
s.v..  The  most  popular  treatise  on  taxidermy  is  Mr.  Swain- 
son's  volume  in  Lardner's  Cyclopedia.  1854  BADHAM 
ffalieut.  112  The  inhabitants  of  thesea  cannot  be  preserved 
except  as  mummies ;  they  are  the  opprobrium  of  taxidermy. 

Taxildar,  variant  of  TAHSILDAH. 

Taximeter  (tajksi-m/'taj).  Also  9  taxameter. 
[ad.  F.  taximetre,  i.  laxe  tariff  +  -mitre  =  -METER. 
The  form  taxameter,  used  a  few  years  earlier,  was 
from  German  :  cf.  med.L.  taxa  tax.  (An  earlier 
German  name  from  f  1875  was  taxanom.)] 

An  automatic  contrivance  fitted  on  a  cab  or 
other  vehicle  to  indicate  to  the  passenger  at  any 
point  the  distance  traversed  and  the  fare  due. 

The  earliest  forms  of  this  indicator  were  simply  distance- 
recorders,  but  it  was  soon  made  to  comprise  an  automatic 
fare-reckoner  and  index. 

a.  [1890  German  Patent  Spec.  56310  Taxameter-Fabrik 
Westendorp  &  Pieper  in  Hamburg.]  1894  Times  2  June 
19/1,  1  have  severally  interviewed  the  proprietors  of  the 
'taxameter',  owners  of  .cabs  at  Hamburg,  and  several  of 
their  employe's.  1898  Daily  Chron.  21  Mar.,  An  illustra 
tion  and  description  of  the  taxameter  has  been  sent  us. 
1898  IV'eslm.  Gaz.  30  Apr.  7/3  Each  vehicle  will  be  pro 
vided  with  a_taxameler — the  little  instrument  for  registering 
distance  which  has  found  such  favour  in  Paris  and  Berlin. 

ft.  1898  Daily  News  14  Apr.  7/2  One  of  the  new  Berlin 
taximeters,  attached  to  a  London  hansom  cab,  on  which  it 
has  been  in  operation  for  the  past  six  months  in  an  experi 
mental  way,  was  shown  [etc.].  1907  Ibid.  4  Feb.  7/5  The 
Committee's  report ..  declared  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
taximeter  as  a  means  of  regulating  fares.  1908  Whltaker's 
Aliuanailnn/i  The  fare  payable  for  the  hiring  of  a  Motor 
Hackney  Carriage  fitted  with  a  Taximeter  shall  be.  .(a)  Not 
exceeding  one  mile,  or.. ten  minutes  ..  8d.  1909  Westm. 
Gaz.  22  June  7/3  A  taxi-meter  was  tried  on  horse-cabs  in 
London  over  half-a-century  ago. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  taximeter  cab,  -driver, 
hansom,  -maker,  scale,  system,  •vehicle. 

a.  1899  Westm.  Gaz.  23  Mar.  8/1  A  report.. from  our 
Consul-General  at  Berlin  on  the  subject  of  taxameter  cabs 

in  that  city,  and  its  nature  should  bid  our  Taxameter  Syn 
dicate,  Limited,  be  of  good  cheer  despite  recent  rebuffs. 
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1903  Dally  Chron.  16  Nov.  4/5  Some  years  ago  there  was 
an  attempt  to  introduce  the  taxameter  system,  which  is  the 
rule  in  all  big  German  towns.  The  London  cabman  would 
have  none  of  it.  1906  Hid.  20  Feb.  4/1  A  few  minutes 
later  a  taxameter  motor  brougham  drove  up  with  the  bride. 

ft.  1907  Daily  A'ews  18  Mar.  9  By  the  end  of  this  week 
London  may  expect  that  about  sixty  taximeter  motor  cabs 
will  be  plying  for  hire  in  the  streets.  1907  Daily  Chron. 
23  Sept.  3/4  A  horse  cab  driver.. was  charged  with  assault 
ing  [a]  taximeter  cab  driver. 

Hence  Taxi'metered  a.  (also  Taxime'tric  a.), 
provided  with  a  taximeter. 

1907  Daily  Citron.  18  Mar.  4/7  The  competition  of  the 
"taximetered  motor-cab  will  entitle  the  poor  old  four- 
wheeler  more  than  ever  to  the  name  of  '  growler '.  1908 
F.ven.Standardi  Feb.  1/3  Seventeen  taximetered  hansoms 
took  the  London  streets  to-day.  1906  H'estm.  (-a:.  15  M:ir. 
2/3,  I  have  just  returned  from  Paris,  where  most  cabs  are 
now  '*taxametric'. 

Taxin  (t;e-ksin).  Chem.  [I.  L.  tax-us  yew  + 
-IN1.]  'A  resinous  substance  obtained  from  the 
leaves  of  the  yew-tree  '  (Watts  Diet.  Chem.  (1868) 
V.  702).  So  Ta'xine  (-ain)  sb.,  a  poisonous  alka 
loid  found  in  these  leaves  ( Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  iSpg). 

1907  Daily  Nfr.vs  21  Dec.  9  A  p_ost-mortem  examination 
showed  that  he  had  eaten  a  quantity  of  yew  leaves,  which 
..contained  taxine,  a  very  active  poison. 

Taxine  (tsrksain),  a.  Bot.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -1NE  V] 
Pertaining  to,  connected  with,  or  resembling  the 
genus  Taxus;  yew-like. 

1888  DAWSON  Geol.  Hist.  Plants  22  The  deT>ris  of  fossil 
taxine  woods,  mineralised  after  long  maceration  in  water. 

Ta'xing,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  TAX  v.  +  -ING  *.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  TAX  in  various  senses. 

1413  Pilgr.  S<m>lc  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxxiv.  83  To  these 
shyrreues  belongeth  to  punysshe  mysdoers  by  taxyng  of 
money.  1526  TINDALE  Luke  ii.  2  This  taxynge  [WVCLIF  dis- 
cryuyng,  Rheittts  enrolling,  R.V.  enrolment]  was  fyrst  exe 
cuted  when  Syrenus  wasleftenaunt  in  Siria.  1535  COVERDALE 
i  Esdras  ii.  19  They  shal  not  only  refuse  to  geue  try- 
butes  and  taxinges,  but  also  rebell  vtterly  agaynst  the  kynge. 
1676  DRYDEN  Aurengzebe  \\.  i,  Impose;  but  use  your  power 
of  Taxing  well.  1737  WHISTON  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvni.  ii. 


...ly  man's  taitn.  a  1859  MACAULAY  Hist.  Kng. 
V.  56  The  only  power  which.  .Washington  and  Franklin 
denied  to  the  Imperial  legislature  was  the  power  of  taxing. 
b.  attrib.  and  Comb.  Taxing  district  (U.  S.) : 
see  quot.  ;  taxing-master,  an  officer  in  a  court  of 
law  who  examines  and  allows  or  disallows  items  in 
a  solicitor's  bill  of  costs  when  disputed. 

1890  Cent.  Diet.  s.y.  District ',  "Taxing  district,  in  the 
United  States,  the  territory  or  region  into  which  (for  the  pur 
pose  of  assessment  merely)  a  State,  county,  town,  or  other 
political  district  is  divided.  H.H.Emmons.  1848  WHAR- 
TON  Law  Lex.,  *Taxing  masters,  officers  of  the  courts, 
who  examine  and  allow  costs.  1882  H.  C.  MERIVALP.  Fauci t 
o/B.  II.  i.  xvii.  22  That  exquisite  and  rational  product  of 
British  law,  the  taxing-master. 

Ta-xing,  ppl.  a.  [f.  TAX  v.  +  -IXG  2.]  That 
taxes,  in  various  senses  of  the  verb. 

1798  Anti-Jacobin  xix.  (1852)  84  Again  the  taxing-man 
[Pitt]  appear'd— No  deadlier  foe  could  be.  1813  SCOTT 
Let.  to  Joanna  Kaillie  10  Dec.  in  Lockhart,  As  to  the  tax 
ing  men,  I  must  battle  them  as  I  can  :  they  are  worse  than 
the  great  Emathian  conqueror.  1839  DICKENS  T.  Two 
Cities  n.  ix,  All  the  taxing  authorities  were  armed. 

Taxinomy  (tsksi-nomi),  a  more  etymological 
form  of  TAXONOMY.  So  Taxino-mic  a.  —  TAXO- 
NOMIO  ;  Taxi-nomist  =  TAXOXOMIST. 

1865  BENDYSHE  tr.  Blumenbach's  Antltropol.  Treat. 
Pref.  II  Truths  whose  importance  no  one  can  dispute  in 
anthropological  taxinomy.  1866  Reader  1$  Dec.  1066  Those 
sciences  of  life  which  modern  teaching  has,  with  inexact 


nomy ')  must  conform  to  logical  requirements.  Ibid., 
Laboursof scientific  taxinomists.  /&V.4OO/I  Allwhoengage 
in  taxinomic  work. 

II  Taxis  (tse-ksis).  [a.  Gr.  rofis  arrangement, 
order,  n.  of  action  from  raaaeiv  to  arrange.] 

1.  Surg.  A  manipulative  operation  employed  for 
replacing  parts  which  have  quitted  their  natural 
situation,  reducing  hernia,  etc. 

1758  J.  S.  Le  Dran's  Observ.  Surg.  (1771)  198  The 
Reduction  was  attempted  in  vain,  by  the  Operation  called 
the  Taxis.  1800  Med.  Jrnl.  IV.  38  In  about  an  hour  after, 
the  reduction  was  compleated,  by  again  having  recourse  to 
the  inverted  position  and  the  taxis.  1887  D.  MAGUIRE 
Massage  iii.  (ed.  4)  43  The  taxis  which  surgeons  use  on 
ruptures,  is  hut.  .a  methodical  pressure  used  by  the  hand  on 
a  ruptured  tumour  for  reducing  it. 

f2.  Arch.  Structural  adaptation  of  elements; 
the  adaptation  of  parts  to  the  end  for  which  a  build 
ing  is  erected ;  ordonnance.  Obs. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Taxis. .,  in  the  ancient  archi 
tecture,  signifies  the  same  with  Ordonnance  in  the  new,  and 
is  described  by  Vitruvius  to  be  that  which  gives_  every  part 
of  a  building  its  just  dimensions,  with  regard  to  its  use. 

3.  Anc.  Gr.  Hist.  A  company  of  soldiers,  esp. 
foot-soldiers ;  a  division  of  troops  varying  in  size 
in  different  military  organizations,  and  accordingly 
answering  to  a  modern  company,  battalion,  regi 
ment,  or  brigade ;  in  Athens,  the  quota  of  foot- 
soldiers  supplied  by  each  of  the  ten  local  tribes  or 
Phyhe. 

1850  GROTE  Greece  IT.  Ivi.  VII.  108  Each  taxis  or  com 
pany,. .had  its  own  taxiaich.  1856  Ibid.  n.  xcii.  XII.  80 


TAXONOMY. 

The  Macedonian  Phalanx. .  .The  largest  division  of  it  which 
we  find  mentioned . .  is  called  a  Taxis.  How  many  of  these 
Taxeis  there  were  in  all,  we  do  not  know. 

4.  Philol.  Order  or  arrangement  of  words. 

1885  Amer.  Jrnl.  Philol.  VI.  361  The  double  taxis  (gram, 
matical  and  logical)  of  the  Latin. 

5.  Nat.  Hist.  Classification,  taxonomy. 
1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

6.  Biol.  The  reaction  of  a  free  organism  to  exter 
nal  stimulus  by  movement  in  a  particular  direction. 

1904  Science  14  Oct.  487  The  mechanical  interpretations  of 
the  tropisms  and  taxes  as  held  by  Loeb,  Bethe  and  Uexkull. 
1908  DHIESCH  Sc.  /r  Philos.  Organism  II.  9  In  the  simple 
free  directive  movement  or  '  taxis  '  it  is  the  typical  relation 
between  the  direction  of  the  stimulus  and  the  direction  of 


lion  of  a  specific  axis  of  the  organism  with  regard  to  the 
direction  of  any  directed  agent  of  the  medium. 

Taxless  (tse-ksles),  a.  [f.  TAX  «M  +  -LESS.l 
Free  from  taxes  or  taxation  ;  untaxed. 

1615  SYLVESTER  Job  Triumphant  m.  555  If  Tithe-lesse, 
Taxe-lesse,  Wage-lesse,  Right-lesse,  I  Have  eat  the  Crop, 
or  caused  the  Owners  dye.  1845  LD.  CAMPBELL  Chancellors 
(1857)  IV.  Ixxviii.  61  They  depicted,  .the  happy  tranquil, 
taxless  times  which  the  more  aged  might  still  remember. 
1909  Daily  Chron.  3  Sept.  4/4  Compelled  to  fly  the  Channel, 
and  seek  some  taxless  shore. 

Hence  Ta-xlessly  adv.,  without  taxation. 

1894  J.  S.  MORTON  in  Forum  (U.  S.ljune  389  The  most  effica 
cious  remedy.. is,  to  give  the  farmers  of  the  United_ States 
the  right  to  taxlessly  buy  in  the  markets  of  all  the  civilized 
world  wherein  they  are  compelled  to  sell. 

Taxman,  obs.  f.  TACKSMAN  ;  see  also  TAX  sb^-  7. 

t  Taxment.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  TAX  v.  +  -MENT  : 
perh.  a.  AF.  taxement  (ij-i5th  c.  in  Godef.),  med. 
L.  laxdmcntum.]  Assessment  of  a  tax. 

1612  in  W.  M.  Williams  Ann.  Founders'  Co.  (1867)  226 
Pd. . .  to  the  Chamberlain  of  the  Cytie  of  London  for  the  laste 
payment  0^35.  for  the  taxmenus  for  Ireland. .,£?•  10.  o. 

Taxo-,  irreg.  used  as  combining  form  of  Gr. 
TO£H  arrangement  (of  which  the  comb,  form  in 
Greek  is  raft-,  taxi-) :  see  TAXOLOGY,  -ONOMY,  etc. 

Taxocrinid  (tseksokri-nid).  Palsont.  [f.  mod. 
L.  Taxocrinidse,  f.  Taxocrinus,  name  of  the  typi 
cal  genus,  f.  Gr.  rofos  yew  +  Kpivov  lily  :  see  -ID  3.] 
A  member  of  the  extinct  family  Taxocrinidx  of 
articulate  crinoids.  So  Taxocrinoid  (-kri-noid)  a., 
belonging  to  this  family ;  sb.  =  taxocrinid. 

iTaxodium  (tseksffu-dium).  Bot.  [mod.L.,  f. 
Gr.  TO£OS,  L.  taxus  yew :  see  -ODE.]  An  American 
genus  of  coniferous  trees,  comprising  the  bald 
cypress,  T.  dislichum,  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Mexican  cypress,  T.  mucronatum. 

1836  J.  MITFORD  Lett.  $  Remin.  (1891)  82  You  will  out 
live  all  the  Ba-o-babs  and  taxodiums  in  the  world. 

Taxodout  (tarksfJi'djmt),  a.  Zool.  [f.  Gr.  rdfu 
arrangement  +  oSovs,  iiSovr-,  tooth.]  Of  a  bivalve 
shell :  Having  the  hinge  formed  by  a  long  series  of 
similar  teeth  and  sockets,  as  in  the  group  Taxo- 
doiita,  containing  the  ark-shells  and  the  genus  Leda. 
Said  also  of  the  hinge,  and  of  the  arrangement. 

1896  Science  27  Nov.  771  A  series  of  vertical  crenulations 
or  taxodont  denticles. 

Taxology  (tseksp-lod.^i).  rare-",  [f.  TAXO-  + 
-LOGY.]  The  science  of  classification  ;  the  study  of 
taxonomy. 

1860  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Taxologia,.. applied  by  Deve- 
reux  to  all  that  relates  to  classification  :  taxology. 

Taxonomy  (tseksp-nomi).  [ad.  F.  taxonomie 
(De  Candolle  1813),  irreg.  f.  Gr.  rafts  arrange 
ment,  order  (see  TAXIS)  +  -vopia  distribution :  see 
TAXO-  and  -NOMY.  See  also  TAXINOMY.]  Classi 
fication,  esp.  in  relation  to  its  general  laws  or 
principles;  that  department  of  science,  or  of  a 
particular  science  or  subject,  which  consists  in  or 
relates  to  classification. 

[1813  DE  CANDOLLE  Theor.  Elem.  de  la  Batata  fuc.]  1828  in 
WEBSTER.  1832  Encycl.  Brit,  (ed.?)  V.  70/2  Taxonomy  is  that 
branch  of  botany  which  has  for  its  object  the  combination 
of  all  our  observations  on  plants,  so  as  to  form  a  system  or 
classification.  1839  G.  ROBERTS  Diet.  Geal.,  Taxonomy, 
the  classification  or  putting  things  in  their  proper  order. 
1852  DANA  Crust,  i.  59  The  long  posterior  legs  of  ceriain 
Maioid  species  have  been  allowed  to  have  the  same  value  in 
Taxonomy.  1872  COUES  N.  Amer.  Birds  40. 

So  Taxo'nomer,  a  scientific  classifier ;  Taxo- 
no'mic,  -ical  adjs.,  pertaining  or  relating  to  taxo 
nomy,  classificatory  (hence  Taxono'mically  adv.) ; 
Taxccnomist  =  taxonomer.  (See  also  taxinomic, 
taxinomist,  s.  v.  TAXINOMY.) 

1885  Athenaeum  i  Aug.  146/2  It  is  now  generally  admitted 
by  "taxonomers  that  their  affinities  are.. close.  1897 
Naturalist  94  One  instance  wherein  the  author  differs  from 
most  recent  taxonomers.  1852  DANA  Crust.  I.  10  We  deem 
it  of  so  little  "taxonomic  importance.  1894  NRWTON  Diet. 
Birds  820  The  taxonomie  position  of  the  Palamedeidae.. 
has  been  much  debated.  1875  C.  C.  BLAKE  ZooL  Pref.,  A 
sub-class  which  vindicates  the  value  of  its  "taxonomical 
character  by  its  numerical  superiority.  1880  HUXLEY  in 
Times  25  Dec.  4/1  The  palaeontological  facts  which  have 
come  to  light  . .  have  completely  broken  down  existing 
taxonomical  conceptions.  1899  Nature  14  Sept.  460/^1  To 
successfully  handle  "taxonomically  groups  so  dissimilarly 
ordained  as  the  Bony  Fishes  and  Echinoderms.  1877 
HUXLEY  A  nat.  Inv.  A  nim.xii.  656  The  views  of  'Taxonomists 


TAXPAYER. 

. .  are  undergoing . .  incessant  modifications.  1904  A  t/ttttxittn 
6  Aug.  175/3  Then  the  pendulum  swung  in  the  opposite 
direction ;.. field  botanists  were  placed  on  a  level  with 
postage-stamp  collectors,  taxonomists  were  looked  on  as 
laborious  triflers. 

Taxor,  -our(e  :  sec  TAXER. 

Ta'xpay  er,  tax-payer.  One  who  pays  a 
tax  or  the  taxes  generally;  one  who  is  liable  to 
taxation  ;  in  U.S.  including  local  rate-payers. 

1816  J.  KENNEDY  in  A.  McKay  Hist.  Kilmamock  (1880) 
229  Only  2,700  have  a  right  of  voting  for  members  of  Par 
liament;.  .  197, 3oo,although  tax-payers,  directly  or  indirectly, 
having  no  more  right  of  voting  than  if  they  were  an  impor 
tation  of  slaves  from  Africa.  1853  luaug.  Address  Mayor 
of  Boston  (U.S.))  [Of]  interest  to  every  water  taker  and 
tax  payer  in  the  City.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xix.  IV. 
324  Some  part,  .might,  with  advantage  to  the  proprietor,  to 
the  taxpayer  and  to  the  State,  be  attracted  into  the  Treasury. 
1878  JEVOSS  Prim.  Pol.  Econ.  xvi.  130  To  demand  a  tax 
when  the  taxpayer  is  likely  to  be  able  to  pay  it. 

So  Ta'xpaylnf?  sb.t  the  payment  of  taxes  ;  a.t 
that  pays  taxes  (or  rates)  ;  subject  to  taxation. 

1851  Inaug.  Address  Mayor  of  Boston  (U.  S.),  The  sale 
would  cause  discontent.. to  a  very  large  number  of  tax- 
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checked  by  the  rage  of  the  taxpaying  classes. 

Taxt,  obs.  Sc.  f.  TAX  sb.1 ;  var.  of  TAXED. 

Ta'x-ta  ker.  One  who  takes  or  collects  taxes ; 
a  levier  or  receiver  of  taxes. 

1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  ofGodu.  xix.  85  Even  the  very 
soldiers  and  taxe-takers  themselves  would  heare  and  regard 
well.  1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  BoccalinTs  Advts.fr.  Parnass. 
11.  Ixxxii.  (1674)  234  Their  grievances  were  encreased  by  the 
greedy  Tax-takers.  1831  HT.  MARTINEAU  Each  .¥•  All'm. 
43  We  must  reach  the  extreme.. of  having  our  whole  pro 
duce  in  the  hands  of  land-owners  and  tax-takers.  1860 
DICKENS  Lett.  (1880)  II.  117  The  tax:taker  was  the  authority 
for  the  wretched  creature's  impoverishment. 

Taxt  ward :  see  TAXED  2  c. 

II  Ta'XUS.  Obs.  Mediaeval  Latin  name  of  the 
badger  :  formerly  sometimes  used  in  English. 

1535  COVKRDALE  Esek.  xvi.  io,  I  made  the  shues  of  Taxus 
lether.  1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  104  b,  Of  Taxus  or  the 
Badger.  1577  tr.  Bullingcr's  Decades  m.  v.  (1592)  340  Three 
couerings  more,  the  vppermost  whereof  was  of  Taxus  leather, 
wel  able  in  rain  to  keep  water  out.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
Supp.,  Taxus,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  the  badger. 

Taxwax  (tse'ksiwa;ks).  Now  dial.  Also  9 
tazy  waiy.  [Var.  of  PAXWAX.]  The  tendon  of 
the  neck  :  =  PAXWAX. 

1700  BLAIR  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVII.  78  From  above  this 
Tax -Wax  in  the  Neck,  do  arise  two  Muscles.  1713  DERIIAM 
Phys.-Theol.  vi.  iii.  362  That  strong  tendinous  and  insen 
sible  Aponeurosis,  or  Ligament— Called  the  Whitleather, 
Packwax,  Taxwax,  and  Fixfax.  1819  J.  HUNTER  Hallamsh. 
Gloss.,  Tax-wax,  the  tendon  of  the  neck.  1879  Miss 
JACKSON  Shropsh.  Word-bk.  s.  v.,  Gie  the  baby  that  piece  o' 
taxy  waxy,  it's  better  than  india-rubber. 

Taxy :  see  TAXI. 

-taxy,  comb,  element,  ad.  Gr.  -Tafia,  f.  rafis 
arrangement,  order  ;  as  in  ATAXY,  PHYLLOTAXY. 

t  Tay,  tey.  Obs.  Also  5  teye,  6  taie,  6-7  taye. 
[In  5  teye,  a.  obs.  F.  teie,  in  Palsgr.  taye  (in  senses 
2,  3) :— L»/(A)Aa :— Gr. 9r/OT)  case,  covering,  sheath.] 

1.  A  case,  sheath,  outer  covering. 

c  1440  rromp.  Parv.  487/2  Teye,  of  a  cofyr  or  forcer,  teca, 
thecarium. 

2.  A  web  or  cataract  in  the  eye. 

1547  RECORDS  JudK.  Ur.  59  b,  It  hcaleth  crcythys,  and 
also  the  webbe  and  the  ley  in  the  eye.  1597  LOWE 
Chirurg.  (1634)  31  Some  cataract  or  taye  which  covereth 
the  prunall  called  the  windowe  of  the  eye.  Ibid.  166  The 
Cataract  or  tey. 

3.  The  outer  membrane  of  the  brain.      [Cf.  K 
teie  dure  =  dura  mater.}     Also  taken  as  'skull ', 
and  '  brain '. 

a  1568  '  My  wofull  Hairt ',  etc.  44  in  Bannatyne  Poems 
(Hunter.  Cl.)  83  Vpoun  my  held  thay  thrang  a  croun  of 
thorn,.  .The  ihorne  pykis  thay  to  my  tay  dang  doun.  c  1580 
JEFFERIE  Bugbears  i.  i.  in  Arcltiv  Stud.  Neu.  Spr.  (1897) 
XCVI II.  306  In  slide  of  taies,  he  bathe  bugbeares  in  his  head. 

Tay,  obs.  or  dial.  f.  TEA,  THEE,  TIE,  TOE  ;  obs. 
form  of  THEY  after  a  dental, 

Tay,  taye,  variants  of  TAEL. 

II  Tayassn,  tayaqu  (taiyasw-).  Also  tajacu, 
tajassu.  [Tupi  tayacv  (Diaz  Dice.  Ling.  Tupy 
1858),  -  tania-eater,  f.  tana,  taja,  TANlA  +  f«  to 
eat.]  The  common  or  collared  peccary,  Dicotyles 
torqualus  (D.  tajacu). 

[1580  DE  LERY  Voy.  Brtsil  312  Taiasou,  sanglier  du  pays. 
1648  MARCCRAVE  Hist,  Nat.  Brasil.  vi.  vii.  229  Tajacu 
Hrasilicnsibus,  porcus  est  silvestris.l  1698  TYSON  in  PUl. 
Trans.  XX.  137  The  Tajacu,  or  the  Mexico  Musk  Hog. 
1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  III.  183  That  animal  which. .most 
resembles  an  hog, . .  is  called  the  Peccary,  or  Tajacu. 

Taych,  variant  of  TACHE  sb^,  sugar-pan. 

Tayel,  Tayewe,  obs.  ff.  TAEL,  TAU. 

Tayke,  obs.  form  of  TAKE  v.  and  sb. 

Tayl,e,tayllve,obs.ff.  TAEL,  TALE,  TAIL,  TEAL. 

Taylage,  tayllage,  obs.  ff.  TALLAGE  sb.1 

Taylagier:  see  TALLAHEH. 

Tayler,  -or,  -ur,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  TAILOB. 

Taylorism  (t^-lam'm).  [f.  the  name  of  N.  W. 
Taylor,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut  (1786-1858)  : 
see  -ISM.]  The  theological  system  of  N.  V> . 
Taylor,  a  modified  form  of  Calvinism. 


Brit.  XIX.  700/1  Puritan  theology  had  developed  in  New 
England  into  Edwardism  and  then  into  Hopkinsianism, 
Emmonsism,  and  Taylorism. 

Taymxe,  obs.  or  dial.  f.  TAJIK,  TIME.  Tayn  e, 
obs.  var.  tone,  ta'en,  pa.  pple.  of  TAKE.  Taynt(e, 
Taynter,  obs.  ff.  TAINT,  TENT,  TENTER. 

t  Tayout,  obs.  form  of  TALLY-HO. 

1808  SCOTT  in  Strut t's  Qutenlwo  Hall  iv,  Gregory . .  fol 
lowed,  encouraging  the  hounds  with  a  loud  layout. 

II  Tayra  (tai'ra).  Also  taira.  [Tupi  laira.] 
Native  name  in  Brazil  of  a  mammal  of  the  weasel 
family,  Galera  (or  Galictis)  barbara. 

1854  Zoologist  XII.  4283  The  Tayra  is  another  American 
form,   whose   marten-like   agility  renders    it   always    con 
spicuous.     1896  List  of  A  niwals  Zool.  Soc.  85  Galictis  bar 
bara  (Linn.).    Tayra . .  South  America. 

f  Tays,  teys.  Obs.  ?  Some  material  or  accessory 
used  for  vestments. 

1350-1  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  381  In  lure,  orfrays, 
teyses,  frenges,  filo.  1380-81  Ibid.  389  In  ij  peciis  de  lays 
empt.  pro  vestimentis,  ij  s.  139.5-6  Ibid.  392  In  freyns,  lays, 
carde,  et  aliis  diversis  necessarlts,  xxx  s.  j.  d.  1404  Ibid.  395 
Item  iiij  pecie  de  tayses  de  cerico  pro  vestimentis. 

Tayse,  var.  TEISE  sir.  and  v .  Obs.  Tayt,  var. 
TAIT  a.  Obs.,  cheerful.  Tayte,  north,  dial.  f. 
TOTE  Obs.,  hill.  Taythe,  Tayu,  obs.  ff.  TITHE, 
TAU.  Taz,  Tazel(l,  -ill,  tazle,  obs.  ff.  TAWSE, 
TEASEL. 

II  Tazza   (ta'ttsa).     PI.  tazze  (ta-ttsc).     [It. 

ta::a  :  see  TASS  -.]  A  shallow  ornamental  bowl 
or  vase  ;  properly,  one  supported  on  a  foot. 

1841  Civil  Eng.  f;  Arch.  Jrnl.  IV.  141  'i  The  symmetrical 
forms  of  the  many  elegant  vases  and  tazzas.  1877  Times 
17  Feb.  (Stanf.),  Silver  vases  and  tazze.  1877  MAR.  M.  GRANT 
Sun-maid  viii,  Beautiful  tazzas  of  jasper,  lapis-lazuli,  and 
malachite. 

attrib.  and  Comb.  1871  E.  J.  WORBOISE  Nobly  Born  404, 
I  saw  her  take  up  her  large  tazza-glass,  and  dispose  of  its 
contents.  1878  NESBITT  Catal.  Glass  I'essels  S.  Kens.  Mas. 
1 18  Tazza  Bowl.  Plain  glass.  1895  Daily  Neats  24  May  6/6 
A  fine  green  jade  tazza-shaped  dish. 

T-bandage,  -bar,  -beard,  etc. :  see  T  2,  3. 

Teh-,  occas.  used  for  CH-  (tj),  esp.  in  foreign 
words. 

Tcha,  tchah  (tja,  tja),  int.  An  exclamation  of 
impatience  or  contempt ;  •=  PSHAW. 

1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Chuz.  xxxvii,  'Tcha,  Mr.  Pinch!' 
cried  Charity,  with  sharp  impatience.  1887  FENN  Dick  a' 
fens  (1888)  22  Tchah  !  who  cares?  I  don't. 

t  Tcheir,  tchyre,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  CHAIK. 

'53S  LVSDESAY  Satyre  1941  Heir  sail  the  Carle  dim  vp  and 
sit  in  the  Kings  tchyre.  Ibid.  1953,  I  sail  sit  heir,  into  this 
tcheir. 

!:  Tchetvert  (tje-tvert).  Also  ohetvert.  [Rus 
sian  tchctvcrP  quarter,  f.  tchetvero  four.]  A  Russian 
measure  of  capacity,  =  -68  of  an  imperial  quarter. 

1855  Englishwoman  in  Russia  184   The  landowners  in 
Russia,  .sent  millions  of  tchetvas  of  corn  out  of  the  country, 
and  left  their  own  people  in  a  state  of  absolute  starvation. 
1890  Daily  News  5  Nov.  5/6  Of  rye, .  .there  were  yielded 
113  million  tchetverts,  the  Russian  quarter,  as  against  112, 
the  average  for  the  last  five  years. 

Tchibouk,  variant  spelling  of  CHIBOUK. 

Tchick  (t  Jik),  sb.  Also  chick,  tchek.  A  repre 
sentation  of  the  click  made  by  pressing  some  part  of 
the  tongue  against  the  palate  and  withdrawing  it 
with  suction.  Properly,  the  unilateral  palatal  click, 
used  to  urge  on  a  horse;  in  quot.  1849,  the  dental 
click  used  to  express  vexation  (in  this  case  also 
spelt 'ts,  or  tut).  So  Tchick  v.  intr.,  to  utter  this 
exclamation,  or  to  make  a  sound  resembling  it. 

1813  SCOTT  Quentin  D.  xiv,  Summing  up  the  whole  with  a 
provoking  wink  and  such  an  intcrjectional  tckick  as  men 
quicken  a  dull  horse  with.  i8a4  —  Redgauntlet  Let.  vii, 
We  heard  Benjic  gee-hupping,  tchek-tcheking,  and  above 
all  Bogging,  in  great  style.  1849  MRS.^CARLYLB  in  £««. 
d  ~ 
di 


under  a  garden  knife. 

II  Tchin  (tjVn).  [Russian  TBHTJ  rank.]  Rank  ; 
person  or  persons  of  quality. 

1885  Contemp.  Rev.  Jan.  105  The  name  of  the  father  is  also 
the  same :  the  tchin  (rank)  likewise  I  1904  Daily  Chron. 
29  July  4/4  M.  Plehve. .  well  knew  that  the  Tsar,  the  amiable 
youngster, . .  was  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  omnipotent  tchin. 

Comb.  1904  Contemf.  Rev.  Aug.  165  The  dismal  tchm- 
ridden  Russian  villages. 

|]  Tchincou  (tfrrjkw).  [Javanese.]  A  black- 
crested  monkey  of  Java,  Scmnopithecus  mtlalophtts. 

1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Tchu,  tchah  (t/o),  int.  An  exclamation  ex 
pressing  impatience,  dissent,  or  the  like. 

1859  r,EO.  ELIOT  A.  Bedi  ii,  'Tchu!'  said  Ben,..'whats 
folks  s  kin  got  to  do  wi'tt  Not  a  chip'.  1861  —  i>llasM. 
vii, '  Tchuh  ! ',  said  the  farrier.  And  then  he  asked, . .  How 
much  money  might  the.-e  be  in  the  bags,  Master  Marner? 

Tchyre,  obs.  Sc.  f.  CHAIR  :  see  TCHEIK. 

Tck,  int.  [Palatal  click  formed  by  suction.]  An 
exclamation  of  surprise  or  vexation  :  cf.  TCHICK. 

1803  KIPUNG  Many  Invent,  199  Tck  1  Tck  !  And  thou  art 
in  charge. 

Te,  var.  TEE  f.i  Obs. ;  obs.  f.  To  prep. 


TEA. 

Te,  ME.  assimilated  form  of  THE,  THEE,  after 
dentals,  etc. :  see  T  8. 

Te-,  obs.  or  dial,  variant  of  To-  pref. 

Tea  (t?),  sb.  Forms :  7  (9)  tay,  tey,  7  t6,  th6, 
the,  7-8  tee,  thea,  7-  tea.  See  also  CHA,  CHIA. 
[--  F.  thi,  Sp.  te,  It.  te,  Du.  and  Ger.  thte,  Da., 
Sw.  te,  mod.L.  then  ;  ad.  (perh.  through  Malay  te, 
teh)  Chinese,  Amoy  dialect  (e,  in  Fuchau  tid  = 
Mandarin  cKa  (in  ancient  Chinese  prob.  tia] ; 
whence  Pg.  and  obs.  Sp.  cha,  obs.  It.  da,  Russian 
chat,  Pers.,  Urdu  U.  cha  (loth  c.),  Arab,  i^li/  shay, 
Turkish  ^U.  c/iiiy.  The  Portuguese  brought  the 
form  c/to  (which  is  Cantonese  as  well  as  Mandarin) 
from  Macao.  This  form  also  passed  overland 
into  Russia.  The  form  te  \thj)  was  brought  into 
Kurope  by  the  Dutch,  prob.  from  the  Malay  at 
Hantam  (if  not  from  Formosa,  where  the  Fuhkien  or 
Amoy  form  was  used).  The  original  English  pro 
nunciation  (tj),  sometimes  indicated  by  spelling  tay, 
is  found  in  rimes  down  to  1762,  and  remains  in  many 
dialects ;  but  the  current  (U)  is  found  already  in 
the  1 7th  c.,  shown  in  rimes  and  by  the  spelling  tee.} 
'IT  The  leaves  of  the  tea-plant  (see  3),  usually  in 
a  dried  and  prepared  state  for  making  the  drink 
(see  2);  first  imported  into  Europe  in  the  I7th 
century,  and  now  extensively  used  in  various  parts 
of  the  world. 

According  to  Meyer,  K^onversativns.Lcxikon,  the  first 
mention  of  it  in  Europe  is  due  to  the  Portuguese  in  1559 
(under  the  name  cha} ;  chia  is  mentioned  in  MafTei's  His- 
ttiriti  Indica  in  1588.  Under  the  name  te,  thee,  it  was 
imported  by  the  Dutch  from  Bantam  ^vhere  brought  by 
Chinese  merchants  from  Amoy)  c  1610  ;  first  known  in  Paris 
1635,  in  Russia  (by  way  of  Tartary)  1638,  in  England  about 
1650—55. 

[1598  W.  PiiiLLii'  tr.  Li'tschotcn  I.  xxvi.  46/1  The  aforesaid 
warme  water  is  made  with  the  powder  of  a  certaine  hearbe 
called  Chaa.)  1655  tr.  Scmedo'i  Hist.  China  I.  iii.  19  Clid  is 
a  leafe  of  a  tree,  about  the  bignesse  of  Mirtle  ;  [marf.  nalt\ 
its  called  also  Tay.  <ri66o  [T.  GARWAV]  (title)  An  Exact 
Description  of  the  Growth,  Quality,  and  Venues  of  the 
Leaf  Tee,  alias  Tay.  c  i6«5  Ibid.,  These  are  to  give  notice 
that  the  said  Thomas  Garway  hath  Tea  to  sell  from  sixteen 
to  fifty  shillings  the  pound.  1667  Land.  Gaz.  No.  206/3 
The  most  considerable  Wares  being  Cinamon,  Ebony,  Thea, 
and  Camphirc.  1667-8  E.  tttii.  Ca.'s  Let.  24  Jan.  (Letter 
Bks.  IV.  137),  Wee  desire  you  to  procure  and  send  us  by 
these  ships  ioolb.  waight  of  the  best  Tey  that  you  can  gett. 
1676  BEAL  in  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  586  The  tops  of  red  Sane  in 
blossom,  ..dried  in  the  shade,  ..did  excel  the  famous  Thea, 
the  Chinois  themselves  being  Judges.  1680  Land.  Gaz. 
No.  £573/4  A  small  parcel  of  most  excellent  tea  . .  to  be 
sold,.,  the  lowest  price  is  3os.  a  pound.  1728  MRS.  DELANV  in 
Life  f,  Carr.  Ser.  I.  (1861)  I.  172  The  man  at  the  Poultry 
has  tea  of  all  prices,— Bohea  from  thirteen  to  twenty  shillings, 
and  green  from  twelve  to  thirty.  1832  I  'eg.  Subst.  Food  375 
Tea.. first  imported  into  Europe  by  the  Dutch  East-India 
Company,  in  the.  .seventeenth  century.  1838  T.  THOMSON 
Chem.  Org.  Bodies  858  Tea . .  is  composed  of  the  dried  leaves 
of  the  thea  bohca  and  thea  viridis. 

b.  With  qualifying  words,  denoting  various 
kinds,  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  mode  of  pre 
paration  (also  applied  to  the  beverages  made  from 
these:  see  2):  the  main  classes  being  black  tea, 
which  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time,  so  as  to 
produce  fermentation,  before  roasting  ;  and  green 
tea,  which  is  roasted  almost  immediately  after 
gathering,  and  often  also  artificially  coloured. 

Black  teas  include  BOHEA,  CONGOU.  OOLONG,  PEKOE, 
SOUCHONG  i  green  teas,  GUNPOWDER  (or  PEARL),  HYSON,  etc. 
See  also  brick-tea  (BRICK  sb}  io\  \fowslif  tea  (Cowsup  3). 

1704  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4059/4  Green  and  Bohec  Tea.  1711 
ADDISON  Spect.  No.  328  Green,  Imperial,  Peco,  and  Bohca. 
Tea.  1785  Rclliad  53  What  tongue  can  tell  the  various 
kinds  of  Tea?  Of  Blacks  and  Greens,  of  Hyson  and  Bohea  ; 
With  Single,  Congou,  Pekoe  and  Souchong,  Coushp  the 
fragrant,  Gun-powder  the  Strong.  1795  ANDERSON  Brit. 
Embassy  China  1 86  The  Imperial  and  gunpowder  teas:., 
the  former ..  collected  from  the  first,  and  the  other  from  the 
successive  blossoms  of  that  plant.  1831  Ir'eg.  Snost.  Food 
379  There  are  three  kinds  of  green  tea.  .one  called  hyson, 
hayssuen,  is  composed  of  leaves.,  carefully  picked.  1888  J. 
PATON  Tea  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII.  97/2  Black  and  green 
tea  are  made  indifferently  from  the  leaves  of  the  same  plant . 

2.  A  drink  made  by  infusing  these  leaves  in  hot 
water,  having  a  somewhat  bitter  and  aromatic 
flavour,  and  acting  as  a  modera**  stimulant;  largely 
used  as  a  beverage. 

[1601-1615:  see  CHIA.  iSll  BoNiar  :lisi.  .VaA  et  MeJ. 
India  Orient,  l.  vi.(i658)  la  Dur.  Memineras  de  Chinensmm 
Thee  vocato  Potu,  quid  lude  eosentis?  Bont.  Herbulaunde 
hoc  The  conficitur  [ctc.ll  1638  Mercurius  Politicui  23  Sept. 
887  Aifvt.,  That  excellent.. drink  called  by  the  Chmeans 
Tcha,  by  other  Nations  Tay  alias  Tee.  1660  PIPVS  Diarv 
25  Sept.,  I  did  send  for  a  cup  of  tee  (a  China  drink)  of  which 
I  never  had  drunk  before.  1663  DRVDEN  WildGallant  I.  u, 
I  sent  for  three  dishes  of  tea.  1879  LOCKE  in  Ld.  King  Lift 
(cd  Bohn)  135  Foreign  drinks  to  be  found  in  England  arc. . 
coffe1,  the  and  chocolate  at  coffee  houses.  1694  CONGREVE 
Double  Dealer  I.  i,  They  are  at  the  end  of  the  gallery,  re. 
tired  to  their  lea  and  scandal .  .after  dinner.  1711  ADDISON 
Steel.  No.  10  P  2  All  well-regulated  Families,  that  set  apart 
an  Hour  in  every  Morning  for  Tea  and  Bread  and  Butter. 
1711  POPE  Rate  of  Lock  III.  8  Here,  thou,  great  Anna  ! 
whom  three  realms  obey,  Dost  sometimes  counsel  take— and 
sometimes  Tea.  c  inn  PRIOR  To  Ynf.  Gentl.  in  Love  58 
He  thank  'd  her  on  his  bended  knee :  T  hen  drank  a  quart  of 
milk  and  tea.  ii6*Gentl.  Mag.  Apr.  187/2  No  crowding  syco. 
phants  from  day  to  day,  Came  to  admire  the  babe — but  more 
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TEA. 

the  tea.  18*4  LANG  in  Tail's  Mag.  I.  414/1  In  the  bush,  or 
uncultivated  country  in  New  South  Wales,  tea  is  the  universal 
beverage.  1858  LYTTON  What  -wilt  he  do  i.  vi,  Your  tea  will 
get  quite  cold. 

3.  The  plant  from  which  tea  is  obtained,  a  shrub 
of  the  genus  Thea  (now  often  included  in  Camellia}, 
N.O,    Ternstramiacea1,  with   white  flowers,   and 
oval   pointed  slightly  toothed  evergreen   leaves  ; 
cultivated  from  ancient  times  in  China,   Japan, 
India,   and   adjacent  countries.     (Now  chiefly  in 
comb.,  as  tea-leaf,  'plant,  etc.) 

The  plants  yielding  the  tea  of  commerce  are  comprised  in 
the  species  T.  chinensis  or  C.  tkeifera  (including  two 
varieties  T.  Bohea  and  T.  viridist  sometimes  reckoned  as 
different  species),  of  China  and  Japan,  and  T,  (or  C.)  assa- 
tnica,  of  Assam  and  India;  the  latter  is  found  wild  in  Upper 
Assam,  and  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  original  type. 

1663  BOYLE  ifitf,  Exp.  Nat.  Philos.  \\,  ii.  104  That  Herb, 
which  the  French  and  we  call  7V//(  or  TV,  which  is  much 
magnified  here.  1685  J-  CHAMBERLAYSE  Coffee^  Tea  <$• 
Choc.  38  The  most  excellent  leaves  of  Cha,  or  Tea,  are 
found  in  the  provinces  of  Kiangnon.  1745  P.THOMAS  Jrnl. 
Ansons  Voy.  193  Because  warm  Water  is  unpalatable.., 
they  [the  Chinese]  bethought  themselves  of  putting  some 
Leaves  of  a  Tree  into  it,  to  give  it  a  better  Taste.  Those  of 
Tea  seemed  to  be  the  best. 

4.  A  meal  or  social  entertainment  at  which  tea  is 
served  ;  esp.  an  ordinary  afternoon  or  evening  meal, 
at  which  the  usual  beverage  is  tea  (but  sometimes 
cocoa,  chocolate,  coffee,  or  other  substitute). 

High  tea,  meat  tea:  see  HIGH  a.  21,  MEAT  j£.  6.  Tea  and 
turn-out :  see  TURN-OUT. 

1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Conversaf.  Introd.  2  Whether  they  meet.. 
at  Meals,  Tea,  or  Visits.  1778  Miss  BURNEY  Evelina  (1791) 
I.  xxvi.i44, 1  was  relieved  by  a  summons  to  tea.  1789  WESLEY 
Wks.  (1872)  IV.  453  At  breakfast  and  at  tea,  on  these  two 
days,  I  met  all  the  Society.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Loom  fy 
Lugger  \.  iii,  She  asked  Rebecca  if  she  would  come  to  tea 
at  their  house.  1882  FR.  A.  KEMBLE  Later  Life  II.  187  My 
first  introduction  to  'afternoon  tea'  took  place  during  this 
visit  to  Belvoir  [in  1842].  I  do  not  believe  that  the  now 
universally-honoured  institution  of 'five  o'clock  tea1  dates 
further  back  than  this.  1897  Miss  HARRADKN//.  Stratford, 
Remitt.  Matt  iii;  A  rattling  good  tea — hot  rolls,  fried 
potatoes,  and  quail.  1901  CLARK  RUSSELL  Ships  Adv.  iv, 
Mrs.  Brierly  spread  a  liberal  tea  upon  the  table. 

b.  To  take  tea  with  (colonial  slang) :  to  have 
dealings  with,  associate  with ;  esp,  to  deal  with  in 
a  hostile  manner,  engage  with,  encounter. 

1888  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Robbery  -under  Arms  xx.xvii, 
'  Maybe  we'll  take  lay  with  the  rest  of 'em  now'.  They  didn't 
know  the  man  they  were  after,  or  they'd  have  just  as  soon 
have  gone  to  'take  tea',  as  they  called  it,  with  a  tiger.  1896 
KIPLING  St-yen  Seas,  Lost  Legion  ii,  Take  tea  with  the 
giddy  Masai.  1905  Daily  Chron,  2  June  3/3  In  polite  circles 
genealogies  are  tabooed,  the  slightest  trace  of  hybridtiy 
barring  taking  tea  ',  as  the  local  phrase  has  it. 

5.  Used  as  a  general  name  for  infusions  made  in 
the  same  way  as  tea  (sense  2),  usually  from  the 
leaves,  blossoms,  or  other  parts  of  plants;  mostly 
used  medicinally,  sometimes  as  ordinary  drinks. 

Commonly  with  defining  words,  as  alehoof,  balm,  beef, 
camomile,  camphor^  coffee,  cowslip,  hartshorn,  laurel, 
lemon,  lemon-grass,  Poppy,  rosemary,  sage,  saloop,  sassa 
fras,  senna,  tilleul,  valerian,  •willow  (etc.)  tea :  see  these 
words.  So  humorously  limestone  tea  (quot.  1723). 

1665 -£  Phil,  Trans.  I.  250  They  dry.  .Sage-leaves.. and 
prepare  them  like  The,  and . .  get  for  one  pound  of  it,  four  times 
as  much  The.  1699  EVELYN  Acetaria  §  27.  27  Some  of  them 
[flowers]  are  Pickl'd,  and  divers  of  them  make  also  very  plea 
sant  and  wholsome  Theas,  as  do  likewise  the  Wild  Time,  Bu- 
floss,  Mint,  &c.  X7«STUKELEY/.^.22july,inAfaw.(Surtees) 
II.  249, 1  am  just  drinking  your  health  in  a  swinger  of  lime- 
stone  thea  [Bath  water].  1724  WATTS  Logic  \.  iv.  §  4  Tea, 
which  was  the  proper  name  of  one  sort  of  Indian  leaf,  is 
now-a-days  become  a  common  name  for  many  infusions  of 
herbs,  or  plants,  in  water :  as  sage-tea,  alehoof-tea,  limon- 
tea,  etc.  1727  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  II.  I.  222 
He  treated  me  with  Tartarian  Tea,  which  I  took  to  be  Beans 
boyled  in  Milk,  with  some  salt.  1731  Gentl.  Mag.  I.  314  Of 
some  of  these  Ingredients  [Marsh  Mallow,  &c.]  so  dried, 
make  Tea,  as  you  do  common  Tea,  with  boiling  hot  Water. 
1778  R.  JAMES  Diss.  Fevers  135  Any  syrup,  jelly  of  cur- 
rantSj  barley-water,  gruel,  or  any  sort  of  tea.  1783  S.  CHAP- 
MAN  in  Med.  Commun.  I.  305  He  was  advised  to  leave  off 
drinking  foreign  tea,  and  to  drink  valerian,  or  rosemary,  tea. 
1795  tr,  T/mnberg's  Trav.  1. 128  Of  the  leaves  of  the  barbonia 


Treas.  Bot.  1127  Lemon-grass  Tea,  an  infusion  of  the  leaves 
of  Androfogon  Sck&nantkm,  substituted  for  tea  in  many  of 
the  interior  districts  of  India.  Ibid.,  Tea.  ,0f/tfaven,a.]apa.- 
nese  name  for  the  leaves  of  Hydrangea  Thunberrii.  1881 
Trans.  Obsiet.  Soc.  Lond.  XXII.  32  The  word  'tea 'is  by 
the  natives  of  this  island  [Jamaica]  applied  to  any  infusion 
made  from  leaves  of  plants  either  fresh  or  dry.  '  Cotton 
leaf  tea1  is  made  from  the  green  leaves  of  one  of  the  shrubs 
that  produces  the  cotton  of  commerce.  1893  BARING-GOULD 
Cheap  Jack  Z.  II.  xvi,  41  It  is  given  poppy  tea,  and  that 
sends  it  to  sleep. 

6.  With  defining  words,  applied  to  various  plants 
whose  leaves,  flowers,  etc.  are  used  in  the  same  way 
as  tea,  either  for  beverages,  or  medicinally  (also  to 
the  leaves,  etc.  themselves,  or  the  drink  infused 
from  them),  (See  also  TEA-PLANT,  TEA-TREE.) 

Abyssinian  tea  =  Arabian  tea,  (a).  Algerian  tea, 
species  of  Paronychia,  from  whose  flowers  a  medicinal  tea 
is  made.  Appalachian  tea,  (a)  Viburnum  cassinoides ; 
(t>)  Ilex  Cassinc,  I.  vo>.  "  ' 
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Bay  tea  (Morris  Austral  Eng.  1898).  Barbary  tea,  the 
box-thorn  or  Duke  of  Argyll's  tea-tree,  Lycium  barharitm, 
Bencoolen  tea,  Glaphyria  nitida  (Leptospermum  niti~ 
<tn»i),  of  the  Malayan  islands.  Blue  Mountain  or 
Golden  Rod  tea,  Snlidago  odora  of  North  America,  from 
whose  leaves  and  flowers  a  beverage  is  made.  Botany 
Bay  tea,  an  Australian  species  of  sarsaparill.i,  Smilax 
glycyphylla,  also  called  sweet  tea.  Bourbon  tea  = 
Faham  tea.  Brazil  or  Brazilian  tea,  Stachytarpha 
jamaicensis.  Bush  tea,  Cyclopia  genistoides  of  S. 
Africa.  Canada  tea = TEA-BERRY  :  see  CANADA.  Canary 
tea,  Sit/a  canariensis  (S.  rhombifolia\  Carolina  tea, 
Ilex  vomitoria',  =  Appalachian  tea, (6).  t Ceylon  tea, 
El&odcndron^  glaucum :  see  TEA-TREE  3  (obs.).  Faham 
tea,  a  tropical  orchid,  Angr&cum  fragrans.  t  False 
tea  -  Paraguay  tea.  Hottentot's  tea,  Helichry- 


rpyllifolium  (see  HOTTENTOT  3).  Jesuits'  tea, 
(a)  Psoralea  glandulosa  (see  IESUIT  sb.  40;  (b)  = 
Paraguay  tea  (Cent.  Diet.).  Kaffir  tea,  Helichrysum 
nudifolium  (see  KAFFIR  4).  Labrador  tea,  Lednm 
latifolium  and  L.  palusire  (see  LABRADOR).  Malay  tea, 
(it)  =  Bencoolen  tea ;  (b)  Eugenia  variabilis.  Marsh 
tea,  Ltdvm  palustre  (Cent.  Diet.).  Mexican  tea,  (<i) 
Atnbrina,  (Chenopodium)  ambrosioidcs  \  (b)  —  Jesuits*  tea, 
(a):  see  MEXICAN  A.  b.  Mountain  tea  =  TEA-BF.RRV: 
see  MOUNTAIN  gd.  New  Jersey  tea,  Ceanothus  ameri. 
canus  (see  quot.  1858).  New  Zealand  tea,  Lepto- 
spermum^  scoparium  \  see  TEA-TREE  2.  Oswego  tea,  a 
N.  American  aromatic  labiate,  Monarda  didyma,  used  as 
a  tonic  and  stomachic.  Paraguay  tea,  Ilex parag-uay- 
ensis,  extensively  used  in  S.  America  as  a  substitute  for  tea: 
see  PARAGUAY  i.  St.  Bartholomew's  tea  -  Paraguay 
tea  (Cent.  Diet.).  St.  Helena  tea,  Beatsonia  (Frankenia) 
portulacifolia.  Soldiers'  tea  =  MATICO.  South  Sea 
tea  =  Paraguay  tea ;  also  an  erroneous  name  for  Caro 
lina  tea.  Surinam  tea,  'various  species  of  Lax  tana1 
(Miller  Plant-n,),  Sweet  tea  =  Botany  Bay  tea. 
Teamster's  tea,  a  N.  American  plant,  Ephedra  anti- 
syf>hilitica,  used  as  a  remedy  for  venereal  affections. 
Theezan  tea,  Sageretia  theezans,  a  thorny  rhamnaceous 
shrub  of  S,  China,  whose  leaves  are  said  to  be  used  for  tea 
by  the  poorer  classes.  West  Indian  tea,  Capraria 
bijlora,  also  called  goat-weed.  Wild  tea,  a  N.  American 
leguminous  3M\&,Amorphacanes.cen$,v\sQ  called  lead-plant. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  South-Sea  tea  [see  PARAGUAY  i]. 
1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  App.  321  Osweego  Thea,  Mo- 
narda  \didyma\.  Ibid.  329  False  Tea,  Ilex.  Ibid.,  New 
Jersey  Tea,  Ceanothus.  Ibid.,  Paraguay  Tea,  Ilex.  Ibid., 
South-sea  Tea,  Ilex.  176$  Museum  Rust.  II.  xxxviii.  117 
The  South-Sea  tea,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  same  plant  as 
the  Paraguay  tea;  but  whether  it  is  the  same  as  the  tea 
brought  from  China,  is  yet  undetermined.  1788  D.  CONSI- 
DEN  Let.  to  Banks  in  Hist.  Rec.  N.  S.  Wales  (1892)  I.  ir. 
220,  I  have  sent  you  some  of  the  sweet  tea  of  this  country, 
..it  is  a  good  anti-scorbutic.  1790  J.  WHITE  Voy.  N.  S. 
Wales  105  The  sweet-tea  is  a  creeping  kind  of  vine., 
the  taste  is  sweet,  exactly  like  the  liquorice  root  of  the  shops. 
1814  ROXBURGH  Hort.  Bengal.  18  Elseodendrum  glaucum, 
Ceylon  Tea.  1857  HENFREY  Elent.  Bot.  §  508.  336  [The 
leaves]  of  Ilex  Paraguay ensis,  called  Mate  or  Paraguay 
Tea,  resemble  Tea  in  property.  1858  HOGG  Veg.  Kingd. 
Ixvi.  237  The  leaves  of  Ceanothus  americanus  were  used 
during  the  revolutionary  war  as  a  substitute  for  tea,  and 
hence  it  is  called  New  Jersey  Tea.  Ibid.  cxv.  482  The 
leaves  [of  Gaultheria procumbent},  .make  an  excellent  sub 
stitute  for  tea,.. and  the  plant  is.  .called Tea-berry  and  Moun 
tain  Tea.  Ibid.  cxix.  489  Ilex  vomitoria  has  been  erroneously 
called  South  Sea  Tea,  from  the  supposition  that  it  was  the 
same  plant  as  l.paraguensis.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  49  Am- 
brina  ambrosioides,  or  Mexican  Tea, ..long  naturalised  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  is  used  medicinally.  Ibid.  369  The 
leaflets  of  [Cycfopia  genistoides]  are  used  at  the  Cape  in  in 
fusion  or  decoction  for  promoting  expectoration. ..  It  is 
called  Bush  Tea.  [Ibid.  1005  S\ageretia}  theezans,  the  Tia 
of  the  Chinese,  is  a  thorny  shrub,  with,  .finely-toothed  egg- 
shaped  leaves . .  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  tea-shrub.] 
Ibid.  1090  [The]  leaves  [of  Stachytarpha  Jamaicensis]  are 
sometimes  used  to  adulterate  tea,  and  in  Austria  they  are 
sold  under  the  name  of  Brazilian  tea.  Ibid.  1127  Tea, 
Abyssinian,  ..  Appalachian  [etc.], ..  Arabian, ..  Australian 
[etc.],  1904  Dunglison's  Diet.  Med.  (ed.  23),  Matico... 
the  leaves  of  Piper  angustifoHum  or  soldiers'  tea  or  herb. 

7.  slang,  a.  Spirituous  or  intoxicating  liquor. 
fb.  Urine  (pbs.\ 

1693  Remonstr.  Batchelors in  Harl.Misc.  (ed. Park)  IV.  505 


jughtless  Wits..  Who  'gainst  the  Uentry's  tfox  discharge 
their  Tea.  1887  HISSEV  Holiday  on  Koodoo  Teaor  coffee 
were  always  at  our  command,  Scotch  tea  also  (i.  e.  whisky). 
1902  Times  29  Oct.  5/6  It  was  all  owing  to  the  *  tea '. 
. .  He  understood  that  this  was  a  slang  term  for  drink. 

8.  Florists'  abbreviation  of  TEA-ROSE. 

1889  Pall  Mall  G.  6  Julys/2  At  Cheshunt  about  200,000 
standard  rose  seedlings  and  40,000  '  teas '  are  sown  every 
year.  1901  Eliza.  $  German  Card.  17,  I  wish  now  I  had 
put  teas  there.  18,  I  made  my  teas  face  a  northern  winter. 

9.  attrib.  and  Comb,  a.  attrib.  Of,  pertaining  or 
relating  to,  dealing  or  connected  with  tea  as  a 
commodity,  as  tea  act,  bill,  -broker,  -dealer,  -duty, 
-hong  (see  HONG),  industry,  merchant,  -shop,  -tax, 
trade,  warehouse ;  or  as  a  beverage,  as  tea-breakfast ', 
-dinner,  -dregs,  junketing,  picnic,  soiree,  -supper, 
-visit ;  containing  or  intended  to  contain  tea,  as 
tea-bowl,  -hamper,  -jar,  -pail\  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  tea-plant  or  its  cultivation,  as  tea  crop,  cultiva 
tion,  culture,  district,  estate,  -farming,  -field,  -hill, 
nursery,  plantation,  -seed,  -tract,    b.  Objective  and 
obj.  gen.,  as  tea-blender,  -grower,  -packer,  -producer, 
-sipper,  -spiller\    tea-blending,  -growing,  -loving, 
-packing,  -picking  sbs.  and  adjs. ;  instrumental  and 
parasynthetic,  as  tea-coloiired)  -covered^  -inspired, 
-sodden  adjs. 

1746  LOCKHAN  To  ist  Promoter  Cambrick  %  Tea  Bills  13 
note,  Since  the  *Tea-Act  pass'd  last  session,  the  revenue 
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is  increased  8s,ooo/.  per  annum.  1904  Westm.  Gaz.  15  Aug. 
6/2  The  big  "tea-blenders  naturally  took  advantage  of  this 
cheapness  to  push  and  extend  their  bu*ine*s.  1901  Daily 
Chron.  6  May  9/3  Man  wanted  for  *tea  blending  warehouse. 
1865  G.  MEREDITH  Rhoda  1* tenting  xxxii,  The  squire., 
drank,  defying  ladies  and  the  new-fangled  subserviency  to 
those  flustering  *tea-bodies.  1886  Guide  Galleries  Brit. 
Mus.  209  On  the  upper  shelves  are  examples  of. .  *tea-bowls. 
1825  HONE  Every-day  Bje.  I.  951,  I  ..got  up  to  a  hot  *tea- 
breakfast.  1770  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  154/2  A  *tea-broker, 
charged  with  forging  a  warrant  for  the  delivery  of  three 
chests  of  tea.  iooa  Westm,  Gaz.  31  Dec.  9/3  The  *Tea 
Clearing  House  nas  succumbed  to  the  attack  of  tea  pro 
ducers,  importers,  dealers,  and  brokers.  1829  \V.  H.  MAX- 
WELL  Stories  Waterloo  I.  194  Short  tights  of  "tea-coloured 
leather.  1897  J,  A.  GRAHAM  Threshold  Three  Closed Lands 
ii.  30  As  our  eye  follows  up  one  of  the  *tea-covered  spurs  it 
lights  on  the  houses  of  Darjeeling.  1906  Month.  Feb.  177 


Reg;  i.  ni/i  Four  *tea  dealers  were  tried  before  the  com 
missioners  of  excise.  1886  C.  E.  PASCOE  London  of  To-day 
xxii.  (ed.  3)  216  The  premises  of  one  of  the  oldest  firms  in 
London— those  of  the  Messrs,  Twining,  tea-dealers  and 
bankers.  1862  R.  C.  MAYNE  Brit.  Columbia  121  We  lunched 
with  him,  returning  to  the  fort  for  a  *tea-dinner.  1896  All- 
butfs  Syst.  Med,  I.  402  That  customary  but  very  unwhole 
some  combination  the  tea-dinner  is  to  be  avoided.  1842 
Penny  Cycl.  XXIV.  286/1  There  are  green  tea  and  black 
"tea  districts.  Ibid.  291/1  The  tariff  of  1842  has  made  no 
alteration  in  the  *tea-duty.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  19  May  6/1 
The  new  industry  of  *  tea-farming.,  promises  to  become  a 
new  source  of  wealth  to  Ceylon.  1895  CUVE  HOLLAND  Jap. 
Wife  no  The  cemeteries  and  *tea-fields  stretched  below 
us.  1888  J.  PATON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII.  98/1  Compara 
tively  few  regions  are  suited  for  practical  *tea-growing.  Ibid. 
99/1  The  capacities  of  Assam  as  a  tea-growing  country. 
1854  Zoologist  XII.  4206  The  *tea-hills  in  the  province  of 
Chekiang.  1885  Cornh.  Mag.  Mar.  281  [The  tea- leaves  are] 
fired  under  their  own  supervision  in  the  great  *tea-hongs. 
1888  J.  PATON  in  EncycL  Brit.  XXIII.  102/1  Next  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  greatest  *tea-importing  nation  is  the 
United  States.  Ibid.  99/1  The  *tea  industry  has  developed 
in  Ceylon  with  marvellous  rapidity.  1891  B.  E.  MARTIN 
Footer.  Chas.  Lamb  iii.  65  Hazlitt,  with.. his  *tea-inspired 
turgidity.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  xxvi.  (1859)  18g 
Little  humdrum  *tea  junketings.  1883  CasselCs  Fam,  Mag. 
Aug.  529/1  The  *tea-loving  English  public.  1888  J.  PATON 
in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII.  99/1  It  is  these  tender  shoots., 
which  alone  are  gathered  for  *tea  manufacture.  1843 
Penny  Cycl.  XXIV.  291/2  The  number  of  *tea  merchants 
who  resort  to  Canton.  Ibid*  286/2  When  the  "tea  nurseries 
were  established  in  Assam.  1904  Daily  News  13  Oct.  12 
The  dispute  between  the  *tea-packers  and  the  management 
of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society.  1898  Daily  Chron. 
24  Sept.  10/6  Boy  wanted . .  in  *tea-packing  warehouse.  1906 
Macin.  Mag,  Apr.  457  Their  . .  method  is  to  stalk  the 
Chinese  of  either  sex  when  they  are  engaged  in  *tea-pickmg. 
1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXIV.  286/2  The  *tea  plantations  estab. 
lished  in  the  Kumaon  and  Gurhwal  districts,  1894  ll'estm. 
Gaz.  5  Jan.  6/3  The  British  have  become,  .the  greatest  *tea- 
producers.  .in  the  world.  1888  J.  PATON  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
XXIII.  98/2  Till  well  into  the  igth  century  ..  China  and 
Japan  were  the  only  two  "tea-producing  countries.  1786 
M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  etc,  (1888)  I.  19°!  I  have  no  doubt  the 
*tea  seed,  .may  be  obtained  from  the  East  Indies  in  a  vege 
tative  state,  a  1745  SWIFT  (J.),  The  mistress  of  the  *tea 
shop.  1860  J.  R.  EDKINS  Chinese  Scenes  (1863)  153, 1  shall 
try  to  give  you  a  little  picture  of  the  tea-shop.  1756  HANWAY 
Ess.  Tea  viii.  245  Were  they  the  sons  of  *tea-sippers,  who 
won  the  fields  of  Cressy  and  Agincourt?  1849  THACKERAY 
Pendennis  xllv,  A  brilliant  *tea  soiree.  1877  G.  W.  BALFOUR 
in  Encycl.  Brit.  VII.  482/1  *Tea-sots  are  well  known  to 
be  affected  with  palpitation  and  irregularity  of  the  heart. 
1837  W.  PHILLIPS  in  C.  Martyn  Life  (1890)  96  Certainly  we 
sons  of  the  *tea-spillers  are  a  marvellously  patient  genera 
tion  !  [Cf.  TEA-PARTY  2  a.]  1892  ZANGWILL  Childr.  Ghetto  I. 
198  The  story-book  which  Moses  read  out  after  *tea-supper. 
1888  J.  PATON  in  Encycl,  Brit.  XXIII.  101/1  Dependent  on 
China  for  its  *tea  supply.  1907  Edin.  Rev.  July  97  The  'tea- 
tax  strikes  tea -drinkers  only.  1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXI V.  286/2 
At  first  only  a  few  [indigenous]  *tea-tracts  were  discovered 
[in  Assam].  1756  HANWAY  Ess.  Tea  xii.  258  The  *tea  trade 
employs  six  hundred  seamen,  .together  with  six  ships,  which 
we  annually  send  to  Canton.  1888  J.  PATON  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  XXIII.  102/2  The  only  other  considerable  "tea-using 
nation  is  Russia.  1765  J.  BROWN  Chr.  Jrnl.  (1814)  331 
Yonder  professors  come  from  a  "tea-visit.  1807-8  W.  IRVING 
Salmag.  i.  (1824)  7  When  ladies  paid  tea-visits  at  three  in 
the  afternoon.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  9  May  10/1  Certain  'tea 
warehousemen  of  the  City  of  London. 

C.  Special  Combs.  :  tea-basket,  a  basket  con 
taining  the  requisites  for  afternoon  tea  in  a  rail 
way  train  or  the  like;  tea-bell,  a  bell  rung  to 
summon  a  household  or  company  to  tea;  tea- 
billy  (BiLLY2ic),  a  tin  can  used  by  Australian 
bushmen  as  a  tea-kettle  or  tea-pot ;  tea-boiler,  a 
vessel  used  for  boiling  tea;  tea-box,  a  box  for 
containing  tea ;  in  quot.  «  TEA-CHEST  2  ;  tea- 
boy,  a  man-servant  (Ireland) ;  tea-bread,  a  kind 
of  light  bread  eaten  at  tea ;  tea-broom,  New 
Zealand  name  for  Leptospermum  scoparium  and 
Z.  ericoides  (=  MANUKA  a,  b,  TEA-TREE  2);  tea- 
bug,  a  destructive  insect  which  infests  tea-plants; 
tea-bush  =  tea-shntb ;  tea-caddy,  a  small  box 
with  divisions  for  holding  tea(  =  CADDY  1  i) ;  tea- 
cake,  a  light  kind  of  flat  cake  to  be  eaten  at 
tea;  in  quot.  1892  attrib.  resembling  a  tea-cake; 
tea-canister  =  tea-caddy ;  also,  sfangfot*  brandy- 
flask  '  (cf.  7  a)  ;  tea-case,  a  case  for  holding  a  set 
of  small  articles,  as  spoons,  etc.  used  at  tea  (Cent. 
Diet.} ;  tea-china,  china  tea-cups  and  saucers, 
etc. ;  tea-circle,  a  group  or  society  of  persons  who 
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meet  and  take  tea  together ;  tea-clam,  a  name  in 
U.  S.  for  a  very  small  clam  ;CLAM  sb?  I  d :  see 
quot.);  tea-clipper,  a  clipper  or  fast-sailing  vessel 
formerly  employed  in  the  tea  trade  ;  tea-cloth, 
a  cloth  used  for  wiping  tea-things  after  washing 
them ;  (/>)  afternoon  t,,  a  small  table-cloth  used 
at  afternoon  tea ;  tea-coat,  a  garment  worn  by 
women  at  the  tea-table  (cf.  COAT  sb,  2  b,  and  tea- 
jacket)  ;  t  tea-conversation  (see  CONVERSATION 
9,  quot.  17^7)  ;  tea-cooper,  a  workman  at  a  dock 
who  unloads  tea  and  does  any  necessary  repairs  to 
the  packing,  etc. :  cf.  COOPER  jiM  i ;  tea-cosy,  a 
covering  for  a  tea-pot  to  keep  it  hot  (see  COSY 
B.  2)  ;  f  tea-dish,  old  name  for  a  tea-cup  (cf. 
DISH  sl>.  I  b)  ;  tea-drunkard,  one  who  habitually 
drinks  tea  to  such  excess  as  to  suffer  from  its  toxic 
effects  ;  t  tea-equipage  =  tea-service,  tea-things  ; 
t  tea-faced  a.,  1  having  a  sallow  or  effeminate 
countenance  like  one  addicted  to  tea-drinking ; 
tea-fight,  colloq.  or  slang,  humorous  name  for  a 
tea-party  or  tea-meeting ;  tea-frock,  tea-gown, 
names  for  special  fashions  of  garments  worn  by 
girls  and  women  at  tea  ;  ftea-grouter  (see  quot.) ; 
tea-hour,  the  hour  at  which  tea  is  taken,  or  the 
time  occupied  by  it ;  tea-house,  a  refreshment- 
house  where  tea  is  served  (esp.  in  China  or  Japan) ; 
tea-jacket,a  garment  worn  by  women  at  tea  (cf.  tea- 
coat)  ;  tea-lead,  an  alloy  used  for  lining  tea-chests 
(see  quot.) ;  tea-maker,  (a~)  a  person  who  dries  the 
leaves  and  prepares  the  tea  of  commerce ;  (6)  one 
who  makes  or  infuses  tea ;  (<•)  a  vessel  or  apparatus 
for  infusing  tea ;  so  tea-making  sb.  and  a.  •  tea- 
meeting,  a  public  social  meeting  (usually  in  con 
nexion  with  a  religious  organization)  at  which  tea 
is  taken ;  tea-night,  an  evening  on  which  guests 
are  entertained  at  tea ;  tea  oil,  (a)  an  oil  resem 
bling  olive-oil,  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  species 
of  Camellia  (allied  to  the  tea-plant),  and  used  for 
various  purposes  in  China  and  Japan ;  (f)  a  nar 
cotic  essential  oil  obtained  from  tea-leaves ;  tea- 
punch,  punch  containing  tea  as  an  ingredient ; 
tea-roller,  a  machine  for  rolling  or  curling  tea- 
leaves  for  the  market ;  so  tea-rolling  ;  tea-room, 
a  room  in  which  tea  is  served  in  a  refreshment- 
house,  etc. ;  notably,  that  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  the  scene  of  numerous  informal  meetings 
of  members  ;  tea-root,  the  root  of  a  tea-plant;  tea- 
sage,  a  species  or  variety  of  sage  used  for  making 
sage-tea ;  t  tea-sauoer,  a  saucer  for  supporting  a 
tea-cup;  tea-scent,  'a  European  fern,  Ncphro- 
diuni  montamtm'  (Cent.  Diet.);  tea-scented  a., 
having  a  scent  like  that  of  tea  :  applied  to  a 
variety  of  rose  (see  TEA-HOSE);  tea-scrub,  a  scrub 
or  thicket  of  'tea-trees'  (in  Australia,  etc.)  :  see 
TEA-TKEB  ;  tea-service,  tea-set,  a  set  of  articles 
nsed  in  serving  tea  at  table ;  a  set  of  tea-things ; 
t  tea-shine,  colloq.  a  tea-party  (cf.  tea-fight)  ; 
tea-ship,  (a)  a  ship  engaged  in  the  tea-trade ;  (b) 
a  tea-stand  with  two  or  more  shelves  or  '  decks ' ; 
tea-shrub,  the  common  tea-plant  (see  3) ;  tea- 
sifter,  (a)  a  person  engaged  in  sifting  tea  ;  (A)  an 
apparatus  for  sifting  tea ;  tea-stall,  tea-stand,  a 
stand  on  which  cups,  saucers,  plates,  etc.  are  placed 
for  use  at  tea ;  tea-stick,  a  stick  cut  from  the 
Australian  tea-tree ;  tea-stone  :  see  quots. ;  tea- 
things  sb.pl.,  the  articles  used  for  serving  tea  at 
table,  as  tea-pot,  milk-jug,  sugar-basin,  cups, 
saucers,  plates,  etc.,  together  forming  a  tea-set  or 
tea-service;  tea-time,  the  time  at  which  the  meal 
called  tea  is  taken  (see  sense  4) ;  t  tea-tongs,  a 
former  name  for  sugar-tongs ;  tea-urn,  an  urn 
with  a  tap,  placed  upon  a  tea-table,  to  hold  hot 
•  water  for  making  tea ;  tea-ware,  vessels,  etc.  for 
serving  tea,  tea-things;  tea- water,  (a~)  water  for 
making  tea;  (&)  Sc.  the  beverage  tea  (=  sense  2); 
tea- wine,  a  fermented  liquor  made  from  tea  (see 
quot.).  See  also  TEA-BERRY,  -BOARD,  -CHKST,  etc. 
1901  WUi  World  Mag.  VIII.  135/1  There  is  a  lump  of 
sugar  in  the  "tea-basket.  1867  AUG.  J.  E.  WILSOM  Vaihti 
i,  The  sound  of  the  'tea-bell  terminated  her  reverie,  and  she 
walked  to  the  dining-room.  I&94H.NISBKT  BttskGtrls  Rotn. 
133  A  number  of  "tea-billies  were  ranged  on  the  clay  hobs, 
some  with  tea  already  brewed,  and  some  with  water  only. 
18*5  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  632  The  lead  which 
lines  the  Chinese  "tea-boxes  is  reduced  to  a  thinness  which 
our  plumbers  cannot,  it  is  said,  approach.  1848  THACKERAY 
Van.  Fair  xxvii,  Major  O'Dowd..was..as  obedient  to  his 
wife  as  if  he  had  been  her  'lay-boy.  1831  JANE  PORTER 
Sir  E.  Seawartfs  ffarr.  I.  979  Some  johnny  cakes,  a  West 
Indian  sort  of  "tea-bread.  1871  A.  DOMKTT  Maw^Notes  505 
M.inuka.  ..The  settlers  often  call  it  '  "tea-broom  '.  1893 
Atfumunt  16  Dec.  853/3  Mr.  Watcrhouse.. exhibited  male 
and  female  specimens  of  a  Helopeltis  (the  "tea.bug),.  .and 
stated  lh.it  it  had  occurred  only  in  Assam.  1908  Dollar 
flfag.  Mar.  52  The  *tea  bushes  were  miserably  poor  just 
there.  1837  HowiTT Kttr.  Li/c\l.  ix.(i86a) 500 *Tea<addies, 
workboxes  of  rosewood  and  pearl.  1866  R.  M.  BALLANTVNS 
Shi/I.  Winds  xvii,  [She]  went  to  a  cupboard  . .  and  took 
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therefrom  a  tea-caddy,  which  she  set  on  the  table.  189* 
Daily  News  31  Dec.  2/1  The  bonnet  of  the  moment  is  set 
well  back  on  the  head,  forming  a  sort  of  garland  above  the 
1  *teacake  'coiffure.  1897  R.  H  (CHENS  Londoners'™.  156  Mr. 
Hush.. was  closely  engaged  with  a  tea-cake.  1800  HELENA 
\VKLLS  Constantia  Neville  (ed.  2)  III.  121  The  *iea-can- 
nister  contained  only  Congou  of  no  very  superior  quality, 
1859  F.  FRANCIS  Newton,  Dogvane  (1888)  184  Pass  us  the 
tea -canister.  1830  Miss  MTTFOKD  Village^  Ser.  iv.  332 
The  dresser  was  . .  adorned  with  the  remains  of  a  long 
preserved  set  of  *tea-china,  of  a  light  rambling  pattern.  1831 
CARLYLE  Sari.  Res.  in.  ix,  Thou.,  perhaps  in  many  a  literary 
'Tea-circle  wilt  open  thy  kind  lip-;.  18830.  B.  GOODF.  Fish. 
Indust,  U.  S.  A.  47  Some  are  taken  so  small  that  2, coo  are 
required  to  fill  a  barrel ;  these,  when  about  one  inch  in 
diameter,  are  called  '"tea-clams'.  1895  Mem.  Jus.  Ander 
son  ii.  8  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson  set  sail  from  Ix>ndon  in  a 
*tea-clipper.  1888  Cassetfs  Encycl.  Diet.,  *Tea-clot/tt  a 
cloth  used  in  washing  up  tea-things,  1891  Cent.  Diet., 
Tea-cloth,  a  cloth  for  a  tea-table  or  a  tea-tray.  1899  ll-'estm. 
Gaz.  12  Aug.  2/1  She  came  into  the  room.. in  a  black-and- 
blue  sort  of  *tea-coat.  1887  Pall  Mall  G*  19  Sept.  2  Years 
ago  the  *tea-coopers,  who  are  skilled  workmen,  had  a 
union.  1871 '  M,  LEGRAND  '  Catnb.  Freshin.  18  The  elabo 
rate  worsted-work  teapot  cover— technically  termed,  I  believe, 
a  'tea-cosey.  1886  [see  COSY  B.  2].  1711  ELSDKN  Spect, 
No.  87  p  8,  I  saw  a  gentleman  turn  as  pale  as  ashes,  because 
an  idol  turned  the  sugar  in  a  *tea-di»h  for  his  rival.  1716 
LADY  M.  \V.  MONTAGU  Lett.  10  Oct.  (1887)  I.  129  They 
showed  me.  .a  cup,  about  the  size  of  a  tea-dish,  of  one  entire 
emerald.  1709  MRS.  MASLEY  Secret  Mem.  (1720)  II.  21/0 
He  cleans  his  "Tea-Equipage  with  his  own  Hands.  1833 
T.  HOOK  Parson's  Dan.  i.  ii,  The  tea  equipage  was  on  the 
table.  1728  RAMSAY  Archers  diverting  themselves  26  When 
av'rice,  luxury,  and  ease,  A  *tea-fac'd  generation  please. 
1849  ALB.  SMITH  Pottleton  Leg.  xxxv,  Their  various  small 
parties— '"tea-fights'  as  young  Grant  called  them.  1901 
Scotsman  5  Mar.  7/5  The  good  people . .  organise  a  splendid 
weekly  tea-fight  and  concert  for  our  behoof.  1903  tt'estm. 
Gaz,  27  Aug.  4/1  The  "tea-frock — the  form  of  the  tea-gown 
nice  for  the  younger  folks.  1878  The  ll'crld  in  Royal  Ex 
change  9  Nov.,  Ladies,  who  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
considered  the  idea  appalling,  calmly  array  themselves  in 
the  glorified  dressing  robe  known  as  a  '  "tea  gown  '.  1891 
Woman  15  Jan.  4/1  The  factor  which  has  revolutionised 
the  novelistic  attire  of  to-day  is  the  evolution  of  the  tea- 
gown.  01833  J-  T-  SMITH  Bk.  for  Rainy  Day  (1905)  76 
A  prognostication  announced  to  my  dear  mother  by  an  old 
star-gazer  and  *tea-grputer.  Note.  A  fortune-teller  by  tea- 
leaves,  the  leaves  being  'grouted',  or  turned  over  in  the 
cup.  1884  G.  ALLHN  Pkiiistia  I.  109  Monopolised  the., 
visitor  himself  for  almost  the  entire  'tea-hour.  1689  Lottd. 
Gas.  No.  2481/4  Catalogues  are  given  at..  Mr.  Main- 
waring's  *Tea-house.  1909  Daily  Chron.  7  June  4/6  This 
revolution,  .practically  commenced  when  in  1657  Garraway 
opened  his  famous  tea-house  in  Exchange-alley.  1896 
Daily  News  5  Dec.  6/4  The  increasing  neatness  of  the  tea- 
gown  is  perhaps  partly  owing  to  the  smartness  of  cut  of  its 
rival,  the  "tea-jacket.  1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  fy  Art 
I.  52  The  metal  with  which  tea-chests  are  lined,  familiarly 
called  "tea-lead,  is  an  alloy  principally  composed  of  lead  and 
tin.  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXIV.  286/1  The  process.,  as 
practised  in  Assam  and  Java  by  the  Chinese  "tea-makers. 
1868  HOLME  LHK  B.  Godfrey  ii,  The  parson  asked  the 
tea-maker  for  another  cup.  1900  Daily  News  18  Sept. 
6/3  It  is  put  into  a  perforated  receiver,  suspended  in  the 
4  tea-maker ',  and  boiling  water  poured  over  it.  1826 
(title)  Tsiology  ;  a  discourse  on  Tea.  Being  an  account  of 
that  exotic, . .  "Tea-making. . .  By  a  Tea  Dealer.  1833 
T.  HOOK  Parson's  Dnu.  i.  xii,  The  operation,  which,  at 
Cambridge,  is  not  called  by  so  gentle  a  term  as  tea-mak. 
ins.  1888  EncycL  Brit.  XXIII.  100/1  In  Chinese  tea- 
making  that  juice  is  squeezed  out  of  the  leaves.  1894 
MRS.  DYAN  All  in  a  Man's  K.  (1899)  207  Without  a  falter 
she  performed  the  dainty  little  service  of  tea-making.  1897 
St.  JamessGaz.  18  Feb.  n/t  The  posting  of  bills  for  soirees 
and  "tea-meetings.  1824  SCOTT  St.  Kenans  xxxiv,  To 
secure  the  necessary  degree  of  crowd  upon  her  "tea-nights, 
Lady  Penelope  was  obliged  to  employ  some  coaxing.  1837 
R.  D.THOMSON  in  Brit.  Attn.jtf  "Tea  oil.  1838  T.  THOM- 
SON  Ckem.  Qrg.  Bodies  439  Tea  oil  is  expressed  from  the 
seeds  of  the  Camellia  oleifera.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v. 
Punch,  Punch  Royal.  Milk-Punch.  "Tea-Punch.  1890 
Pall  Malt  G.  i  Oct.  2/3  The  "tea-rolling  machine  repre 
sented  in  our  view.. is  the  first  "tea-roller  which  has  been 
used  on  English  soil.  1796  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Camilla  I. 
167  They  were  proceeding  to  the  "tea-room.  1884  Pall 
Mall  G.  26  Sept.  2/2  Even  a  tea-room  compromise  (be 
tween  political  parties]  would  be  welcome  at  the  pre 
sent  moment.  1690  EVELYN  Diary  n  Mar.,  I  much  ad 
mired  the  contortions  of  the  *Thea  root,  which  was  so  per- 
plexed,  large,  and  intricate.  17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v. 
Sage,  Kinds,  .used  and  cultivated  by  us  are  the  "Tea-Sage, 
or  Sage  of  Virtue  [etc. J.  1761  DUNN  in  Phil,  Trans.  LI  I. 
185  An  artificial  horizon  of  sweet  oil  in  a  "tea-saucer.  1845 
I-'lo'ist's  yrnl.  207  Coupe  de  Hebe  ('lea-scented).  1849 
Florist  318  Tea-scented  Roses  cannot  be  cultivated  with 
success  as  border  Roses,  unless  in  the  extreme  south  and 
west  of  England.  1853  MUNDY  Our  Antipodes  (1857)  13 
Shady  paths,,  .winding  among  the  '  "tea-scrub ',  or  skirting 
the  rocky  shores  (at  Sydney].  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet,  Trade, 
•Tea-service,  Tea-things.  1860  TROLLOPE  He  knew  he  was 
r  ight  i,  He  gave  silver  cups  when  the  girls  were  born,  and 
now  bestows  tea-services  as  they  get  married.  1849  LYTTON 
Caxtons  \.  iv,  I  would  rather  the  best  *tea-set  were  broken. 
1838  MRS.  CARLVLE  Lett.  (1883)  I.  08  Two  "tea-shines  went 
off  with  Mat.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S.  IV.  I.  273  The 
Boston  "tea-ships  had  sailed.  1905  Westm.  Gas,  11  Nov. 
3/1  The  servant  went  out,  and,  returning  with  a  three-decker 
tea-ship,  asked  whether  anything  else  was  required.  1704 
PF.TIVER  GaxophyL  in.  xxi,  '1  he  "1  hea  Shrub  is  here  Figured. 
1798  Monthly  Mag.  July  30/1  The  Arabs,  to  whom  we 
stand  indebted  for  toe  first  accounts  of  the  tea-shrub. 
1871  Windsor  *  Eton  Express  4  Nov.,  Two  silver  'tea- 
sifters  having  the  Royal  crest  engraved  upon  them.  190* 


Burtons  Ixii,  You  should  have  a  "tea-stick,  and  take  them 
(dogs]  by  the  tail,.. and  lay  ou  like  old  gooseberry.     1848 
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S.  W.  WILLIAMS  Middle  Kingd.  xiii.  II.  116  Spectacles  are 

cut.  .from  ..a  variety  of  rose  quartz  resembling  the  cairn- 
gorm  stone,  which  the  Chinese  call  *.'ha~tsing,  or  "tea-Mone, 
from  its  color,  1860  J.  SCARTH  Twelve  Yrs.  China  5  Shaded 
. .  by  a  huge  pair  of  tea-stone  spectacles,  1747  H.  WALPOLE 
Lett.  (1846)  II.  192  You  will  think  I  have  removed  my  phi 
losophy  from  Windsor  with  my  "tea-things  hither.  1869 
TROLLOPE  He  knew  he  was  Right  xxxi,  Dorothy  was  seated 
behind  the  urn  and  tea-things  at  a  large  table.  1756  Pol, 
Ballads  (1860)  II.  332  And  now  being  "tea-time,  .we  put  on 
the  kettle.  178*  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  vi.  iii,  Sometimes  he 
appeared  again  at  tea-time.  1889  '  J.  S.  WINTER  '  Jlfrs.  Bob 
(1891)  46,  I  shall  be  back  before  tea-time.  1738  SWIFT  Pol. 
Conversat.  iii.  200  Lady  Smart  mistakes  the  "Tea-tongs 
for  the  Spoon.  1797  Nicholson  s  Jrnl.  Nat.  Philos.  I.  63 
Bended  up  in  the  figure  of  a  pair  of  tea-tongs.  1786  Cow- 
FER  Let,  to  Lady  Hesketh  24  Dec.,  You  may  purchase.. a 
*  tea-urn.  1808  T.  MACGILL  Trai*.  I.  xviii.  231  The  Russian  tea- 
urns,  .are  made  of  brass,  .in  place  of  an  iron  heater,  they  have 
long  tubes,  into  which  live  charcoal  is  put.  1825  J.  NICHOL 
SON  Operat.  Mechanic  483  The  in^idesof  "tea-ware  are  well 
washed  with  a  liquid  which  forms,  when  fired,  a  thin  coating 
of  glass.  1693  SoL'THEKNE  Mai'tfs  lust  Prayer  in.  iii,  Betty, 
set  on  the  "Tea-water.  1818  SCOTT  f/rt.  Midi,  xxvi,  Break- 
fast  wi'  us  your  sell — ye  ken  how  to  manage  thae  porringers 
of  tea-water.  1892  WAI  su  Tea  (Philad.)  203  A  pleasing 
drink  is  also  prepared  by  treating  the  ordinary  infusion 
with  a  little  yeast  and  sug.-xr,  a  *tta-wine  being  produced 
from  it. 

Hence  (noncc-wds,*}  Tea' ey  a.,  having  the  char 
acteristic  properties  of  tea ;  Tea  ish  a.,  resembling 
or  relating  to  tea  ;  Tea'ism,  addiction  to  tea. 

1890  Spectator  3  May,  We  believe  Indian  tea  has  con- 
quered  because  it  is  the  most  "tea-ey  of  teas.  1836  Tait's 
A  lag.  Ill,  572  The  "teaUh  propensities  of  her  inamorato. 
1904  E.  NESHIT  Phoenix  $  Carpet  vii.  134  The  meal,  .was 
not  exactly  tea.  Let  us  call  it  a  tea-ish  meal.  1904  O.  S. 
HALL  Adolescence  ix.  II.  14  Excessive  teaism,  coffeeiim, 
etc.,  . .  to  the  prejudice  of  appetite  for  plain,  wholesome 
nutritives,,  .jeopard  the  highest  maturation  of  powers. 

Tea,  i'.  colloq.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  supply  or  regale  with  tea;  to  enter 
tain  at  tea ;  to  give  a  tea  to. 

1811  SIR  R.  WILSON  Diary  (1861)  I.  250  General  Tor- 
manssow  fed  us,  and  the  duke  tea'd  ;  so  the  day  passed  well. 
1844  J.  T.  HKWI.ETT  Parsons  fy  W.  xxxvi,  I  breakfast,  tea, 
and  sup  my  lodgers.  1888  FKKI-MAN  in  Stephens  Life  fy 
Lett.  (1095)  II.  386  We  tea  the  local  body  on  Wednesday. 

2.  inti\  To  drink   tea ;    esp.   to  take   the   meal 
called  tea,  to  have  one's  tea. 

1823  in  Spirit  Pub.  yrnls.  551  "Twas  moved  to  proceed 
To  the  hall  of  debate,  where  my  Lady  had  '  tea'd  !  '  1863  5 
J.  THOMSON  Sunday  at  HaMpstead  iv.  i,  Kiight  of  us.  pro 
mised  to  meet  here  And  tea  together  at  five.  189*  FLKSJVAU, 
ffoccleve's  Minor  P.  Introd.  47  We  dined  on  the  bank  oppo 
site  Hampton  Court  and  tened  on  Tathani's  island. 

Hence  Tea 'ing  vhl.  sb.  and///,  a.  \  also  Tea-er, 
one  who  takes  tea,  or  attends  a  tea-meeting. 

1852  R.  S.  SURTEES  Spongers  Sp.  Tour  xx.  (1^93'  94  Staying 
guests  have  the  advantage  over  mere  dining  or  tvaing  ones, 
inasmuch  as  they  cannot  well  be  talked  over,  .as  those  who 
go  away  are.  1874  ALDKICH  f'rud.  Palfrey  xi,  Picnics  up 
the  river. .and  innumerable  teaings  on  shore.  1892  Sitt. 
A*(7'.  30  July  141/2  Hut  270  Congregational  teaers  would 
surely  require  more  than  eight  quarts  of  milk  'i 

Tea-act,  -basket,  etc. :  see  TEA  sb.  9. 

Tea'-be:rry.  The  American  wintergreen, 
Gaulthcria  procumbens :  see  quot. ;  also  called 
Canada  lea  or  mountain  tea.  Also,  the  fruit  of  this. 

1858  HOGG  Vfg.  Kingd.  cxv.  482  The  leaves  [of  Goult/te* 
rfc/nxYJW&iu]..when.  .dried.,  make  an  excellent  substitute 
for  tea, .  .and  the  plant  is  on  that  account  called  Tea-berry 
and  Mountain  Tea.  1884  Cosset?*  Fain.  Mag.  Mar.  239/1 
Here  (in  Houston,  Texas]. .the  tea-berry  tree,  and  huge 
orange  trees. .made  me  forget  for  a  moment  that  I  was 
expecting  something  very  different.  1895  Outing  (U.S.) 
XXVII.  1 8/1  Tiny  white  capillairc  tea- berries,  with  a  flavor 
like  some  rare  perfume. 

Tea'-board.  Now  heal.  A  tea-tray,  esp.  a 
wooden  one. 

1748  SMOLLKTT  Rod.  Rand.  Ivii.  (1760)  II.  202  The  coming 
of  a  servant  with  the  tea-board  prevented  my  presump 
tion.  1771  MRS.  HAYWOOD  AVio  Present  256  Tea-boards 
are  cleaned  by  rubbing  them  well  with  an  oily  flannel. 
1780  Newgate  Cal,  V.  270  They  doubled  a  silver  tea-board 
together,  .and  carried  it  away,  1868  HOLME  LEE  B .  Godfrey 
vi,  The  leaboard  at  the  top  of  the  table. 

Hence  Tea'l&oardy  a.  nonce-wd.t  like  a  tea-board. 

1890  Athenmwn  \  Mar.  283/1  The  hardness,  smoothness. 
and  laboured  polish  of  the  surface,  almost  fit  to  be  called 
'  teaboardy '. 

Tea-boiler  to  -case  :  see  TEA  sb.  9. 

Teach  (tAf)»  v.  Pa.  t.  and  na.  pple.  taught 
(t§t).  Forms:  see  below.  [OK.  txfan,  tsecean^ 
pa.  t.  txhte,  pa.  pple.  *(f*XAtt  :— OTeut.  *taikjan^ 
cognate  with  OE.  tdcnt  Goth.  taiknst  OS.  tekan% 
OHG.  scikhatt,  TOKEN,  from  an  ablaut  series 
teik-,  taik-,  tik-  to  show,  pre-Teut.  dig-,  deig-,  also 
dcik-t  in  Skr.  dif-t  Or.  fattt-yvvai,  Scry/m.  Not 
found  elsewhere  in  Teutonic ;  Ger.  zeigent  OHG. 
zeigSn  to  show,  has  the  same  root.  The  vowel  of 
the  OE.  pa.  t.  and  pple.  tsht(e  was  apparently 
shortened  before  the  two  consonants,  giving  the 
Early  ME.  tahU>  tajtet  whence  the  Inter  taught^ 
which  appears  already  ciyoo  dialectally  as  taut(e. 
But  in  the  pa.  t.  a  form  with  the  long  vowel  sur 
vived  to  r  1300  as  tjtkte,  tfhtet  tcihU,  taihte>  /fife, 
taite*  A  normalized  form  ttafhed  (cf.  reached}  has 
been  in  partial  use  since  the  i^th  c.,  but  is  not 
now  accepted  in  educated  speech.] 
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A.  Illustration  of  Forms.  , 

1.  Ittfin.  i  teec(e)an,  2-3  tachen,  3  teaehen, 
(Orm.}  teechenn,  3-4  tache,  (theche),  3-5  te 
chen,  3-6  teche,  4-6  tech,  teiche  (4-5  teyche, 
5  techyn,  6  teich,  teache,  teatch),  6-  teach. 

c888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxviii.  §  3  Ic  be  mjeg  giet  taecan 
ocSer  bing.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  109  Him  taecean  lifes  wej. 
c  1200  ORMIN  3468  To  taschenn  hemm.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll. 
Horn.  17  Ic  wile..  tachen  hit  ew.  £1205  LAY.  2419  He.. 
hculde..luhlen  him  teaehen.  £1325  Spec.  Gy  Warw.  141 
Tweie  binges  it  wole  |?e  teche.  c  1330  K.  BRUNNE  Chron. 
(1810)  115  Of  be  bisshop  Thurston  Tiaf  I  comandment,  pe 
clerkes  forto  tech.  c  1375  Cursor  M.  18710  (Fairf.)  pe 
trauj>  to  teiche  [other  MSS.  teche].  Ibid.  27391  t>en  agh 
be  leche  Calde  medicine  bar  to  teyche.  c  1375  Theching  [see 
TEACHING  vbl.  sb.  2].  1535  COVERDALE  2  Sam.  \.  18  To  teach 
the  children  of  luda  the  bow.  1536  WRIOTHESLEY  Chron. 
(Camden)  I.  55  The  curates  should.  -teatch  their  parishiones 
the  '  Pater  noster  '.  1538  STARKEY  England\.  iv.  132  Schold 
prech..and  tech  the  pepul.  1596  DALKYMI'LE  tr.  Leslie's 
Hist.  Scot.  i.  (S.T.S.)  125  Our  prfedecessours  ..  appoyntet 
sik  magistratis..to  teiche  thame..to  the  people. 

2.  Imper.  i  tcece,  t»c,  3  teke,  3-5  teche,  tech, 
4  teyche,  6  teache,  6-  teach. 

V  ii  1000  [see  B.  6  c].  c  1000  /ELFRIC  //<«//.  1.  258  Leof,  ttece 
»is  hu  we  magon  us  jebiddan.  a  1240  Urcisun  in  Cott.  Horn. 
183  Ihesu  teke  bet  tu  art  se  softe  and  se  swote.  a  1272 
Luue  Ron  198  in  O.  E.  Misc.  99  Tech  hit  ober  maydenes  wel. 
13.  .  Cursor  flf.  20795  (Cott.)  Teche  til  him  bat  all  might. 
c  1400  Cato^s  Morals  188  in  Cursor  31.  p.  1671  Teyche  pou 
be  vmvise.  1564-78  BULLKVN  Dial.  agst.  Pest.  (1888)  53 
Teache  me  a  Pomeander.  1573  TUSSER  Hnsb.  (1878)  137 
Troth  twise  to  thee  teached,  teach  tvvetitie  times  ten. 

3.  Prcs.  Indie,    a.    ist  pers.  sing,  i  teece,  3-5 
teche,  6  teache,  6-  teach. 

c  1000  >£LFRIC  Gram,  xxviii.  (Z.)  173  Ic  taece  sumum  men 
his  wej.  a  1272  Luue  Ron  83  in  0.  E.  Alisc.  95  Ich  teche 
be  enne  treowe  king. 

b.  2  ml  pen.  sing,  i  tsecst,  4  teches,  teychis, 
4-5  techest,  6-  teachest. 

c  xooo  JE.LVKIC  Exod.  xix.  12  pu  taecst  Israhela  folce 
jemasro.  13..  Cursor  M.  12189  (Cott.)  pat  bou  teches  [/•'. 
teychis  ;  Tr.  techest]  til  ober  men. 

c.  yd  per  s.  sing.    \  tsecp?  tseh^S,   2  teerfS,  2-5 
techep,  3  teketSe,  4  tekp,  teychia,  4-6  techeth 
(5  -ith,6  -yth),  6-  teacheth  (nowa?rA.),  teaches. 

c  lopo  ^LFRIC  Gen,  Pref.  4  Se  be  taecb  of  Ledene  on 
Engllbc.  t:  1000  —  Horn.  I.  322  Se  Hal^a  Cast  5e  ta;h3 
rihtwisnysse.  a  1225  A  tier.  K.  50  pe  blake  clo3  also  teke3e 
bitocnunge.  c  1230  Hali  Meid.  13,  &  teche5  her  on  eor5e.. 
be  Hflade  of  heouene.  1340  Ayenb.  54  To  huam  be  holy 
go^t  tekb  to  hyealde  ordre.  Ibid.  56  Alle  uelbehe  tekb  ber. 
c  1375  Cursor  M.  12250  (Fairf.)  Sum  angel  ..  teychis  him 
alle  atte  he  melis.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  i.  13  As  his  worde 
techeth  [v.  r.  thecheth],  1388  WYCLIF  Prov.  xiii.  24  He  that 
loueth  him,  techith  bisili.  1538  STARKEY  England  i.  ii.  38 
Vertuc  hyt  ys  that  techyth  vs  al, 

d.  //.   i  teecaU,  3-5  techen,   3-6  teche,  5-6 
Sc.  techia,  6  teache,  (-en),  Sc.  teiche,  6-  teach. 

c  1400  Rout.  Rose  5159  As  ye  me  teche.  a  1425  Cursor  M. 
12192  (Trin.)  What  |>ei  teche  her  feres.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE 
Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  16  Quhilkis.  .techis  othir  symple  folk 
..errouris.  c  1460  Pol.  Rel.  <y  L.  Poems  (1866)  198  Whanne 
bei  ]i>ee  techen.  1563  Homilies  \\.  Pt:ril  Idolatry  m.  (1859) 
•..'42  As  the  Scriptures  teaehen.  1580  J.  HAY  Demands  %  40 
in  Cath.  Tractates  (S.T.S.)  44  As  ye  teiche. 

4.  Past  tense,    a.    1-3  teehte  (i  30-),   I   north. 
tahte,  2-4  tahte,  tachte,  (2  tahhte,  tochte),  3-5 
ta3te,    tauhte,     taute,    4    tawhte,     tawghte, 
(taghtte),   4-5    taghte,    tauhte,    taughte;    4-5 
tajt,     tauht,     taght,     tau^t,     tawht,     taw5t, 
tawght,  Sc.  tacht,  5  taut,  tawt,  5-6  Sc.  taucht, 
tawcht,  5-  taught  ;  (5  toght,  towght,  6  tought). 

a  900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist,  in.  viii.  EX.]  (1890)  180  Him  mon 
set!  taehte.  cgtpLindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  xii.  38  And  tahte  vel 
laerde  6aem  vel  him  [et  docebat  eis\.  [So  975  Rushw,  Gosp.] 
c  1000  /ELFRIC//OW.  I.  68  Symle  &u  taehtest  mildheortnysse. 
c  1050  Byrht/erth's  Handboc  in  Anglia  (1885)  VIII.  304  An 
snotor  wita  me  jetaehte  ^isne  crasft.  a.  1200  Vices  <V  Virtues 
27  Dis  ne  tahte  6e  non  eorftlic  mann.  a  1200  Moral  Ode 
268  Al  bet  be  labe  gast  hechte  to  and  tachte.  c  1200  ORMIN 
1071  Hiss  boc  himm  tabhte.  c  1205  LAY.  804  Brutus  heom 
taute  \c  1275  tehte].  a  1225  Juliana  62  pat  te  engel  to  be 
tahten.  c  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  3392  God  ta^te  hem  weie.  c  1330 
R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  1^6  God  bat  bam  it  tauht.  13.. 
Cursor  M.  741  (Cott.)  Graitli  taght  [v.rr.  ta^t,  taujte]  he 
him  begin.  Ibid.  17074  (Fairf.)  Ther  tawghtysttT1.  taujtest] 
bou  vs  the  way.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  n.  130  He  taucht 
him  siluer  to  dispend.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Parti.  T.  36  As 
thilke  hooly  lew  oure  eldres  taughte  \v.rr.  taghte,  tauu, 
tauhte,  tauht].  1390  GOWER  Conf,  I.  285  Nature,  .tawht 
hem  so.  c  1400  Afiol.  Loll.  42  pus  He  tawt  hem  to  do. 
c  1400  Emare  973  Emare  thawgte  her  sone  Synge.  1447 
BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxh.)  12  And  tawth  hyr  the  feyth 
of  Crist  Tesu.  1451  CAPCRAVE  Life  St.  Gilbert  87  He  taute 
hem  fer^ermor  obir  vertues.  ?  a  1500  Kyngfy  Hcrmyt  324 
in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I*  25  And  taught  hym  priuely  to  a  sted, 
To  feche  the  hors  come  and  bred.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron. 
I.  15  Those  also  he  taught  his  invention. 

3.  2-3  tShte  ;  3  teihte,  taihte,  taite,  3-4  teigte, 
teite. 

1:1x75  Lamb.  Horn.  107  He  us  tehte.  c  1200  Trin..  Coll. 
Hotn.  83  PC  tehte..  alle  wise  wite^e  here  wisdom,  c  1200 
M  oral  Ode2T*  ibid.  228  Al  bat  belo3e  gost  hem  tihte  to  and 
taihte.  01225  Ancr.  K.  158  He  teihte  us  openliche.  a  1275 
Prov.  Alfred  634  in  O.  E.  Misc.  136  Wel  worbe  be  wid,  pad 
be  first  taite.  c  1290  Christopher  173  in  S,  Eng.  Leg,  I.  276 
Cristofre  heom  tei;te  be  ri^te  bi-leue.  c  1300  Harrow.  Hell 
233  (Digby  MS.)  pou  teitest  me  bene  ri^te  wey. 

7.  4-5  teched,  -id,  5-6  Sc.  techit,  6  Sc.  teichit, 
-et,  -ed,  6-7  (-9  dial.}  teached. 

13..  Cursor  M.  12180  (Cott.)  Maister  leui,  bat  aid  man, 
Teched  \G$tt.  Techid]  him  a  letter  ban.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE 


Law  Anns  (S.  T.  S.)  38  [He]  techit  the  folk  of  that  con- 
tree  to  mnk  housis.      1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist. 


1596 

dlie  m 


Scot.  iv.(S.T.S.)  232  Godlie  men..quha.  .fetched  the  Scotis. 
Ibid.  242  Sigenie,  a  Scotis  Preist..teichet  his  peiple.  1608 
WILLET  Hexapla  Exod.  714  They  were  taught,  and  teached 
not.  1890  W.  A.  WALLACE  Only  a  Sister  x.  75  Old  Mary 
Morley  teached  me  that  when  1  was  growed  up. 

5.  Past  pple.  a.  i  *set£eht,  2-4  taht,  (tahht), 
3-4  (i)ta$t,  4  itawt,  4-5  taght,  tauht,  taut, 
tauw$t,  (i)tau3t,  (y)taw$t,  itaught,  tawht, 
tauw3t,  (y-taw^tte),  Sc.  tawcht,  5-6  Sc.  taucht, 
5-  taught ;  (5  toght,  towght,  6  tought). 

cizoo  ORMIN  18741  He  buss  haffde  uss  tahht.  (21300 
1'loriz  cj-  Bl.  404  Floris  hath  iwro^t  As  daris  him  hab  iia?t 
[i>.  r.  itawt].  13. .  Cursor  M.  24243  (Edin.)  Ik  haf  him  taht 
[v.  rr.  tagh,  tajt,  taght]  to  bi  seruis.  1340-70  Alex.  <$•  Dind. 
217  We  weren  tauht  Of  oure  doctourus  dere.  1362  LANGU 
P.  PL  A.  xi.  169,  I  greite..his  wyf..And  tolde  hire  be 
tokenes  bat  me  I-tau?t  were.  1377  Ibid.  B.  xx.  185  Euel- 
ytawgte  elde.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  ii.  (Paulus)  201  To 
thre  knychttis  bane  wes  he  tawcht.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks. 
(1880)  157  No  man  schulde  here  goddis  lawe  tau\v;t.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Melib.  f  300  Whiche  of  hem  han.  .taught  yow  best 
conseil.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  118  The  king  hath. . His 
brother  tawht.  ^1400  Destr.  Troy  881  The  tokyn  hym 
taght.  Ibid.  9232  When  he  hade,  .toght  hym  to  go.  14.. 
Six  Ballads  (Percy  Soc.  No,  50)  14,  I  wyll  nowyse  be 
towght.  14..  in  Babces  Bk.  (1868)  357  The  wyse  man  hath 
hys  sone  y-tawjtte.  1570  B.  GOOGE  Pop.  Kingd.  6  That 
Christ  himselfe  had  tought.  1573  Satir.  Poems  Reform. 
xlii.  20  His  toung  weill  taucht.  1746  FRANCIS  tr.  f/or.,  Sat. 
ii.  vii.  125  But  should  not  you  with  heavier  Stripes  be  taught  ? 

0.  4  techid,  4-5  -ed,  6  Sc.  techit,  teichit,  6-7 
(-9  dial.}  teached. 

13..  Cursor  AL  18760  (Cott.)  Quen  iesus  had.  .teched  bam 
al  bat  he  wild.  /^iV. 6450(6011.)  Crete  chargis-.bat  fell  to 
gastlines,  Suld  techid  be  thoru  moyses.  1544  Suppl,  to 
Hen.  1'IIfin  Four  Supplic.  (1871)  34  He  hathe  enstructe 
and  teached  the  people.  1560  HOLLAND  Seven  Sages  31  Is 
this  jour  sone . .  [That]  hes  bene  teichit  ?  1560-78  Bk.  Discipl. 
Ch.  Scot.  (1621)  58  Experience  hath  teached  us  what  pesti 
lence  hath  been  mgendered  in  the  Kirk. 
B.  Signification. 

I.  To  show,  etc.    [OE.  or  early  ME.  (exc.  3  b).] 
f  1.  trans.  To  show,  present  or  offer  to  view, 
rtgoo  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  iv.  i.  §  2  (MS.  T)  Taehte  ba  bam 

biscope..sumne  gedefne  munuc,  bses  noma  waes  Andreas. 

f  2.  To  show  or  point  out  (a  thing,  the  way,  a 
place,  etc.)  to  a  person.  Obs. 

^900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  in.  viii.  [x.],  Him  mon  sell  taehte, 
and  he  saet  mid  him  ajt  baem  symble.  Ibid.  v.  xvii.  [xix.] 
§  4.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  109  pa  men  be  beam  habban  .. 
him  tiecean  lifes  weg.  c  1000  J^LFRIC  Gram,  xxviii.  (Z.) 
173  Ic  taece  sumum  men  his  weg.  c  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  3392 
God  ta;te  heni  weie,  wis  and  pert,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  7836 
He.  .went  with  bo  worthy,  &  be  way  taght. 

f  3.  To  show  (a  person)  the  way ;  to  direct,  con 
duct,  convoy,  guide  (to,  from  a  place) ;  to  send 
away ;  also,  to  direct  or  refer  (to  something).  Obs. 

prig,  with  dative  of  person  and  prep.  (to}  intot  oz'£r,/rotfi), 
as  if  elliptical  for  teach  him  {the  way}  to  a  place. 

^893  K.  /ELFRED  Oros.  in.  iii.  §  i  Ic  gehwam  wille  baerto 
[=  to  binum  bocum]  tacan  be  hiene  his  ly&t  ma  to  witanne. 
92S~3S  Laws  of  Athelstan  n.  c.  22  Non  mon  ne  tsece 
his  xetihtledan  mon  from  him.  4:961  ^THELWOLD  Rule 
St.  Benet  Iviii.  (1885)  97  Ta;ce  him  mon  siSflan  to  nigcu- 
menra  manna  huse.  a  1000  Cxdmon's  Gtn.  2900  (Gr.)  On 
bsere  stowe  be  him  se  stranga  to,  waerfest  metod  wordum 
taehte.  13..  K,  Alls.  5204  (Bodl.  MS.)  He  shulde  hem  teche 
to  sum  Kyuere.  Ibid.  5206  He  hem  tau}tte  ouer  a  wode. 
c  1386  CHAUCKR  Nun's  Pr.  T.  129,  I  shal  my  self  to  herbes 
techen  yow  That  shul  been  for  youre  hele.  c  1425  Cast. 
Persev.  553  in  &  I  aero  Plays  93  pou  art  a  nohyl  knawe  to 
techyn  men  fyrst  fro  goode  !  a  1440  Sir  Degrev.  914 
Damesel . .  Teche  me  to  that  ylke  place,  c  1450  Merlin  xx. 
316  Oo  hym  taught  in-toachamber  wher  the!  were.  '.'^1500 
Kyng  $  Hermit  136  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  1. 18  Late  thy  knave 
go,  To  teche  me  a  myle  or  two. 

b.  Ship-building,  (absol.)  Of  a  line  :  To  point 
in  a  particular  direction. 

c  1850  Rudim.  Navig.  (Weale)  155  We  say,  'let  the  line 
or  mould  teach  fair  to  such  a  spot '.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Word-bk.^Q  Teaehen  marine  architecture,  is  applied  to  the 
direction  which  any  line  or  curve  seems  to  point  out. 

1 4.  To  show  what  is  to  be  observed  or  done  ; 
to  direct,  appoint,  prescribe,  decree,  enjoin.  Const, 
as  in  II.  Obs.  or  absorbed  in  II. 

£897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxl.  161  Eft  he  him 
tachte  to  fultome  5aet  ne  him  gename  ane  iserne  hearste- 
pannan.  <riooo  JE.L.VKIC  Exod.  xix.  12  pu  tsecst  Israhela 
folce  jemsero  abutan  bone  munt.  a  1023  WULFSTAN  Horn. 
xxxiii.  165  pact  hy  betan  heora  misdada,  swa  swa  bee 
tjecan.  CH75  Lamb.  Horn.  107  Uten  don  elmessen  swa 
he  us  tehte,  gode  to  luue.  c  1250  Long  Life  23  in  0.  E. 
Misc.  156  Do  ase  he  [Solomon]  be  tahte  [v.  r,  tauhte].  1362 
LANGU  P.  PI.  A.  n.  7, 1  lokede  on  be  luft  half  as  be  ladi  me 
tauhte.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  431  Cerimonyes  of  be 
olde  lawe.  .ben  tauht  to  be  left,  c  1420  Chron.  Vtlod.  3838 
pe  whyche  tau^t  hym  euer  to  don  amys.  1567  Gude  $•  Godlie 
B.  (S.T.S.)  45  Syne  he  did  his  Apostillis  teiche  Throw  all 
the  warld  for  to  pas. 

II.  To  show  by  way  of  information  or  instruc 
tion.     (Now  the  leading  sense.) 

In  this  group  the  original  construction  had  an  accusative 
of  the  thing  imparted,  with  dative  of  the  person  or  recipient 
when  expressed.  The  loss  of  the  dative  inflexion,  or,  as  in 
the  pronouns,  its  identification  with  the  accusative,  was 
sometimes  replaced  by  the  preposition  to,  but  oftener  left 
two  objects,  of  which  the  indirect,  denoting  the  recipient, 
became  more  and  more  viewed  as  the  direct  object,  and  as 
such  was  made  the  subject  of  the  passive  voice,  not  only 
when  the  original  direct  object  was  an  infinitive,  as  he  was 
taught  to  dance,  but  even  when  it  was  a  sb.,  as  he  ivas 
taught  Latin,  in  preference  to  Latin  was  taught  him. 


5.  To  teach  a  thing  \  To  impart  or  convey  the 
knowledge  of  ;  to  give  instruction  or  lessons  in  (a 
subject)  ;  f  to  make  known,  deliver  (a  message). 
\Vith  simple  obj.  or  obj.  clause. 

971  BlickL  Hoiit.  43  pa  masse-preostas.  .sceolan  heora 
scnft-bec  mid  rihte  ta:can  and  laeran.  'ia.  1000  K.  Alfred's 
Boeth.  xx.xiv.  §  9  (MS.  B.}  pact  Jm.  .ne  forgite  ^aet  J>a;t  ic  SET 
tsehte.  cxooo  ^LFRIC  Horn.  I.  322  Se  Halga  Cast  3e  taehS 
rihtwisnysse.  «ii7S  Cott.  Hom.iiq  [Christ]  locate  richwis- 
nesse  and  socSfestnesse.  13.  .  Gaw.  <$•  Gr.  Knt.  1485  pou  hatz 
for-?eten  gederly  bat  gisterday  I  ta5tte.  1340-70  A  lex.  <f-  Dind. 
1077  pis  kariede  sonde  pat  J>us  tibinge  tolde  &  tauhte  Jiis 
wordus.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  2350^1  &  his  apostlis 
tauten  neuere..siche  profession.  1451  CAPGRAVE  Life  St. 
Aug.  12  He  cam  first  horn,  .and  |jer  taute  he  gramer.  1560 
DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  42  The  Preachers  shall  teache 
the  Gospell.  1563  WINJET  Four  Scoir  Thre  Quest,  xix. 
\Vks.  (S.T.S.)  I.  85  Quhy  tech  ?e  that  thai  are  all  indiffer- 
entlieof  ane  efficacitie?  1653  WALTON  Angler  To  Rdr.  4 
To  teach  the  Art  of  Fencing.  1790  PALEY  Horae  Paul,  xvi, 
He  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  he  taught.  Mod. 
What  subjects  does  he  teach  in  the  school? 

6.  To  teach  a  person  a  thing,  a  thing  to  a  person 
(or  agent}  :  To  communicate  something  to  a  person, 
by  way  of  instruction  ;  f  to  inform. 

c888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxviii.  §  3  Ic  ^e  maeg  giet  tsecan 
o5er  bing.  a  1050  in  6'a.r.  Letchd,  III.  256  Eac  gewii.se 
dte^mrel  us  swa  taecao1.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Ham.  99  Ure 
helende  sat  ofte  and  tahte  wisdom  \>&n  be  him  fol^eden. 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  4827  5if  ?e  nolle  englissemen  godes 
lawes  teche.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  24306  (Edin.)  To  techen 
Jiaim  quat  tai  sul  don.  1426  LYDG.  De  Guil,  Pilgr.  36 
Thynges  that  I  shal  teche  the.  1364-78  BULLEYN  Dial. 
a^st.  Pest.  (1888)  53,  I  praie  you  teache  me  one  or  twoo 
kinde  of  Pilles.  1715-20  POPE  Iliad  vi.  108  Thou  Hector 
to  the  town  retire,  And  teach  our  mother  what  the  gods 
require.  1741-2  GRAY  Agrippina  135  Wrinkled  beldams 
Teach  it  their  grandchildren.  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  xxxv, 
I  see  it  is  ill  done  to  teach  the  cat  the  way  to  the  kirn. 
1857  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  I.  xii.  667  It  was  English  literature 
which  taught  the  lessons  of  political  liberty,  first  to  France, 
and  through  France  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  1874  GREEN 
Short  Hist.  vii.  §  i.  352  The  sufferings  of  the  Protestants 
had  failed  to  teach  them  the  worth  of  religious  liberty. 

b.  The  subject  of  the  passive  voice  was  origin 
ally  the  thing  taught  ;  it  is  now  usually  the  person 
or  indirect  object. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  16324  Oui  askes  bou?  it  es  be  forthwit 
taght.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  363  Upon  the  pomtz,  as  we 
ben  taught,  Slant  sacrilege.  1373  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  30 
As  huswiues  are  teached,  in  stead  of  a  clock,  How  winter 
nights  passe  th,  by  crowing  of  cock.  1637  (title)  Romvlvs 
and  Tarqvin.  First  Written  in  Italian  by  the  Marques 
Virgilio  Malvezzi  :  And  now  taught  [—  translated  into] 
English,  by  H.  Cfarey].  1745  BUTLER  Serm.  Wks.  1874  II. 
276  It  is  true.,  children  maybe  taught  superstition,  under 
the  notion  of  religion.  1825  R.  H.  FROUDE  Rem.  (1838)  I. 
190,  I  am  being  taught  French. 

C.  With  the  thing  taught  expressed  by  an  infini 
tive  (or  sb.  clause)  :  To  show  or  make  known  to 
a  person  (how  to  do  something,  etc.). 

971  Blickl.  Horn,  43  pa  lareowas  sceolan  synnfullum 
mannum  eadmodlice  taecan  and  Isran  baet,  hie  [etc.],  ?<z  1000 
K.  Alfred's  Boethins  Final  Prayer  (MS.  B.)}Tsec  me  binne 
willan  to  wyrcenne.  1  1250  O.  Kentish  Serm.  in  0.  E- 
A/isc.  35  Ne  apostle  ne  prechur  .  .  ne  hem  taehte  hu  [h]i  solde 
[etc.],  (i  1300  Cursor  M.  15373,  I  sal  yow  teche  him  for  to 
knau.  <f  1352  Mi  NOT  Poems  (ed.  Hall)  ix.  3  pe  north  end 
of  Ingland  teched  him  to  daunce.  1470-85  MALORY  /4rM«r 
vii.  xvii.  238  His  [the  red  knight's]  wyly  fyghtyng  taughte 
syr  Beauniayns  to  be  wyse.  1542  UDALL  Erasm,  Apofh. 
n.  342  b,  For  which  we  saie  in  Englyshe  to  teache  our  dame 
to  spynne.  1616  Withal's  Diet.  575  You  teach  your  good 
Maister:  teach  your  grandam  to  grope  her  duck.  1750 
GRAY  Elegy  84  Many  a  holy  text  ..  that  teach  the  rustic 
moralist  todie.  1868  RUSKIN  Arrows  ofChace  (1880)  11.^78 
Education  ..  means  teaching  children  to  be  clean,  active, 
honest,  and  useful. 

fig.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  3319  He  tought  it  [my  heart]  so  hym 
for  to  obey.  1623  BACON  Ess.t  Of  Delay  es  (Arb.)  525  To 
teach  dangers  to  come  on,  by  ouer  early  Buckling  towards 
them,  is  another  Extreme.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  Isl. 
xr.  iv,  Thou,  .taught'st  his  heart  to  frame  his  Canto's  best. 
1715-20  POPE  Iliad  ix.  723  Is  it  for  him  these  tears  are 
taught  to  flow?  1825  T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  n.  Sutherl. 
(Colburn)  35  James's  lank  hair  .  .  was  taugnt  to  curl  gracefully 
rt  la  Brutus. 

d.  Used  by  way  of  threat  :  To  let  one  know  the 
cost  or  penalty  of  something. 

1575  Gamm.  Gurton  in.  iii.  Ciij  b,  And  I  get  once  on  foote 
..ile  teach  the  what  longs  to  it  a  1619  FLETCHER  Mad 
Lover  in.  ii,  I'll  teach  you  to  be  treacherous  !  1697  DRVDEN 
Virg.  Past.  in.  76  I'll  teach  you  how  to  brag  another  time. 
1778  Miss  BURNEY  Evelina  (1791)  I.  xxxvi.  191  She  will._. 
teach  you  to  know  who  she  is.  1889  A.  LANG  Pr.  Prigio  ii, 
10  I'll  teach  you  to  be  too  clever,  my  lad. 

7.  To  teach  a  person  or  agent  (with  personal  object 
only)  :  To  impart  knowledge  to,  give  instruction 
to  ;  to  inform,  instruct,  educate,  train,  school.  To 
teach  (a)  school  :  see  SCHOOL  sbl  i  d. 

c  xooo  Eccl.  Instit.  20  in  Thorpe  Ags.  Laws  II.  414 
Hij  sceolon  swi5e  lustlice  his  onfon,  and  him  estlice  tsecan. 
c  1250  Hymn  Virg.  34  in  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  256  Maide  dreij 
&  wel  itaucht.  a  1275  Prov,  Ml/red  442  in  O,  E.  Misc. 
129  He  sal  banne  ^at  wi}t  pat  him  first  taxte.  c  1325  Spec. 
Gy  Warw.  570  Houre  swete  lord,.Hise  deciples  oegan  to 
teche.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  1.  120  5e  sholde  be  here  fad  res 
and  techen  hem  betere.  1484  CAXTON  fables  of  Auian  iii, 
He  whiche  will  teche  and  lerne  some  other,  ought  first  to 
corryge  &  examyne  hym  self.  1558  Peebles  Burgh  Rec. 
(1872)  244  The  haill  inqueist  ordanis  Walter  Haldane  to  teche 
thair  Grammare  Scoill.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist. 
Scot,  viii,  (S.T.S.)  no  A  wyfe..weil  taucht  and  brocht  vp. 
1667  MILTON  />,/,.  xi*.  446  All  Nations  they  shall  teach.  1722 
in  Picton  L'pool  Mnnic.  Rec,  (1886)  II.  75  A  charity  school 
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..for  teaching  and  instructing  poor  children  in.      1877-9 
RUSKIN  St.  Mark's  Kfst  ii.  §  18  There  is  nothing  like  a    ; 
little  work  with  the  fingers  for  teaching  the  eyes.      1908 
[Miss  FOWLER]  Betw.  Trent  $  Ancholine  21  Master  Teanby 
.  .taught  him  and  others. 

b.  With  prepositional  extensions  (to  teach  oft 
etc.).  f  7*0  teach  to  :  to  train  to,  to  accustom  to 
the  use  or  practice  of  (obs.'}. 

1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2197  Men  bet  Itei^t  to  ssofle  &  to 
spade,  138*  WYCLIF  Matt.  xxi.  17  There  he  dwelte,  and 
tau^te  hem  of  the  kyngdam  of  God.  c  14*0  St.  Cttthbcrt 
(Surtees)  6659  A  clerke . .  pat  cputhe  teche  his  men  to  faythe. 
a  1553  UDALL  Royster  D,  i.  iii.  (Arb.)  24,  I  haue  not  bene 
taught  to  kissing  and  licking.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le 
Blanc's  Trav.  166  These  Lions.. are  taught  to  it,  when 
they  are  young. 

8.  absol.  or  intr.  To  communicate  knowledge  ; 
to  act  as  a  teacher  ;  to  give  instruction. 

c  1000  /£LF  RIG  Horn.  I.  242  jif  se  lareow  wel  taece..doS 
swa  swa  he  tsecS,  1340-70  Alex.  $  Dind,  237  Folk  bat 
fain  is  to  teche.  138*  WYCLIF  Matt.  xi.  i  Jhesus.. 
passide  fro  thennes  for  to  preche  and  teche  in  the  citees  of 
hem.  ^1440  Gesta  Rom.  xlv.  178  (Harl.  MS.)  The  whiche 
prophesied  and  tawte  a^enst  synne.  1551  HULOET,  Teache 
m  a  schole,  didascolo.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  11.  xxvii. 
158  One  that  teacheth  by  pubuque  Authority.  1674  (Mar.  15) 
Warrant  for  appreh.  Bunyan,  One  John  Bunnyon . .  Tynker 
hath  divers  times  within  one  month  last  past,  .preached  or 
teached  at  a  Conventicle  meeteing  or  assembly.  1878  R.  W. 
DALE  Lect.  Preach,  viii.  226  He  must  learn  how  to  teach. 

III.  f9«  To  deliver,  hand  over,  give;  to  give 
in  trust,  commit,  entrust,  commend  to  the  keeping 
of  some  one.  Obs. 

In  OE.  usually  expressed  by  oetfaan.  BETEACH;  even 
quot.  c  1000  below  is  difficult  to  separate  from  sense  4. 

c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Horn.  I.  46  Da  jesetnysse  3e  us  Moyses 
taehte  \yitlg.  tradidit  nobis  Moyses].     c  1205  LAY.  22509  Ich 
tache  £e  mine  leofen  sunen.     a  1300  Cursor  M.  15349  His 
bodi  suld  be  taght  His  fas  bat  war  felun.     Ibid.  15411   In 
handes  yur  i  sal  him  teche.     c  1300  Havelok  2214  Hauelok 
his  sone  he  him  tauhte,  And  hise  two  douhtres,  and  al  his 
auhte.     c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxii.   (Laurentins)  84  To 
sancte  Syxt  bane  tacht  [he]  It.     1375  BAKBOL-R  Bruce  x,  43 
To   the   gud   lorde   of  Douglas,..  He   taucht  the  archaris    j 
euirilkane.      c  1420  Antnrs  of  Art  h.  605  Swylke  a  touche    ! 
at  bat  tyme  he  taughte  hym  m  tene.     c  1475  RaufCoifyar    , 
772  Ane  Chalmer  with  Armour  the  King  gart  richt  than  Be    ; 
taucht  to  ane  Squyar. 

tb.   To   commend   or   commit    (a  person)   to    ' 
God ;  to  bid  adieu  to  ;  to  wish  (good  day)  to :  cf. 
BETEACH  z>.  4,  4b.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1400  Rwuland  ff  O.  1268  Charlies  ..  Taughte  hym  to 
godde.  a  14*5  Cursor  M.  8068  (Trin.)  {>e  kyng..  tauhte  hem 
god  &  good  day. 

Teachable  (trtjab'l),  a.  [f.  TEACH  v.  +  -ABLE.] 

f  1.  Able  or  apt  to  teach.   Obs. 

1483  Cath.  AngL  378/2  Techeabylle,  docibilis,  quifaeiliter 
docet  alios\  docilis,  qui  faciliter  docetur.  1641,  1695 
[implied  in  TEACHABLENESS  2). 

2.  Capable  of  being  taught  (as  a  person)  ;  apt  to   : 
receive  instruction  ;  docile  ;  tractable. 

1483  [see  in  i].  1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Deut.  ii.  7  And  ; 
let  such  knowledge  make  us  teachable.  1684  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  ' 
Life  (ed.  3)  160  To  keep  our  Minds  in  a  teachable  temper.  | 
1725  BERKELEY  Proposal^  etc.  Wks.  1871  III.  226  They  are  , 
. .  less  conceited,  and  more  teachable.  1855  KINCSLEY  Heroes  ' 
Prcf.  (1868)  12  These  old  Greeks  were  teachable,  and  learnt 
from  all  the  nations  round. 

3.  Capable  of  being  taught  (as  a  subject) ;  that 
may  be  communicated  or  imparted  by  instruction. 

1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  \.  m.  v.  63  He  brings  in  Socrates 
refuting  that  opinion  of  the  Stoics,  That  virtue  was.. teach 
able.  1816  BENTHAM  Chrestom.  17  The  subject,— in  so  far 
as  teachable  by  exhibition  of  figure,  colour,  and  other 
sensible  qualities, — wilt  be  taught.  1860  RCSKIN  M,\f. 
Paint.  V.  VIM.  ii.  $  12. 174  To  teach  you. .everything  that  is 
teachable. 

Hence  Teachability  =  next  I,  3. 

1876  Daily  Njrws  4  Dec.  3/1  It  requires  an  unusual  modesty 
and  teachability  of  disposition.  1881  Pop.  Sc.  Monthly 
XXI.  436  Carnivores,  .exhibit  only  moderate  teachability. 
1887  ST.  G.  STOCK  Plato's  Metio  26  The  same  diversity  of 
opinion,  .with  regard  to  the  teachability  of  virtue. 

Tea  chableness.  [f.  TEACHABLE  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  teachable. 

1.  Aptness  or  capacity  for  being  taught ;  readi 
ness  to  receive  instruction,  docility. 

1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  xxv.  o  This  teachable  nesse 
will  nowhere  bee  founde,  as  long  as  the  mynde  [is]  lifted  up 
with  pryde.  1651  BAXTER/;//!  Bapt.  105  Not  only  Docible, 
but  Exemplary,  for  their  Teachableness.  17x6  SWIFT 
Gulliver  iv,  iii,  My  teachableness,  civility,  and  cleanliness, 
astonished  him.  1863  HOLLAND  Lett,  Joneses  xii.  172  The 
prominent  characteristic  of  all  really  great  men  is  teachable 
ness.  1897  UP.  CREK;HTOS  in  Life  ff  Lett.  (1904)  II.  vii.  255 
Humble  submission  and  teachableness  to  a  higher  law. 

1 2.  Capacity  of  teaching ;  instructiveness.  Obs. 

1641  MILTON-  Anhnadr.  v.  Wks.  1851  III.  224  Wherefore 
wee  should  not  attribute  a  right  Method  to  the  teachable* 
ncsse  of  Scripture,  there  can  bee  no  reason  given.  1695 
TRYON  Dreams  fy  t'is.  iv.  57  There  would  be  much  teach. 
ableness  in  Dreams,  as  they  are  derived  from,  and  demon 
strate  [etc.J. 

3.  The  quality  of  being  communicable  by  in 
struction. 

1871  JOWETT  Plato  \.  109  Protagoras  began  by  asserting 
. .  the  teachableness  of  virtue. 

Tea  chably,  adv.  [f.  as  prcc.  +  -LY*.]  In  a 
teachable  manner ;  with  docility. 

1804  EUGENIA  DB  ACTOM  Tale  without  Title  \.  143  If  these 
superficial    gentry   would.,  be    teachably   humble.      1849    ' 
M  M  AILAV  Hist.  Eng.  i.  I.  47  The  child  who  teachably  and    ] 
umloubtingly  listrn^  to  the  instruction's  of  his  elders. 
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Teache,  variant  of  TACHE  j£.3 

Teached  (t;tft),///.  a.  06s.  or  dial.  =  TAUGHT. 

1639  LD.  DIGBY,  etc.  Lett,  cone.  Relig.  (1651)  96  By  the 
frequent  misapprehension  of  the  teached,.  .cither  let  slip  or 
supplanted.  1644  G.  PLATTES  in  Hartlib's  Legacy  (1655) 
176  The  Teachers  and  the  Teached  were  nothing  else  but 
the  blind  leading  of  the  blind. 

Teacher  (trtjsa),  sb.  Forms:  see  TEACH  v.  \ 
also  4  Sc.  -ure,  5-6  -ar,  Sc.  -our.  [f. TEACH  v.  + 

-ERl.] 

fl.  That  which  shows  or  points  out;  an  indi 
cator  ;  the  index-finger.  06s.  rare. 

c  1190  S,  Eng.  Leg.  I.  308/314  The  feorbe  finguer  hatte 
1  techere  ',  for  |?€re-with  men  techez  i-wis. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  teaches  or  instructs  ; 
an  instructor;  alsoyfg*. ;  spec,  one  whose  function 
is  to  give  instruction,  esp.  in  a  school. 

IV.  K.  Alls.  17  (Bod!.  MS.)  For  Caton  seib,  be  gode 
teener,  Obere  mannes  Hif  is  oure  shewer.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints y\.  (Ninfan)  98  Scorne  it  ware  gret  to  se  pe  thechuie 
suld  vnkennand  be.  1382  WYCLIF  Matt.  xxii.  35  Oon  of 
hem,  a  techer  of  the  lawe,  axede  Jhesus,  temptynge 
hym.  1439  Coventry  Leet  Bk.  190  To  srtte  hys  chylde  to 
skole  to  what  techer  off  Cramer  that  he  likytn.  14^56  SIR 
G.  HAVE  Law  Awns  (S.  T.  S.)  16  Fals  prechouns  and 
techouris  of  errouris.  1538  STARKEY  England \.  iv.  136  For 
lake  of  gud  techarys  and  instructarys.  1661  PLAYFORD  .SU-/// 
Mus.  i.  xi.  (1674)  48  Experience  is  the  Teacher  of  all  things. 
1799  Med,  Jrnl.  I.  302  The  retirement  of  Dr.  Matthew 
Baillie.as  a  teacher  of  anatomy.  1807  "WoKDSW.SoHg'Ftast 
Brougham  Castle  162  His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods 
and  rills,.. The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills.  1870 
Act  33  #  34  I'ict.  c.  75  §  3  The  term  'teacher  '  includes.. 
every  person  who  forms  part  of  the  educational  siafT  of  a 
school.  1884  H.  COXWELL  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Oct.  533  The 
French  are  our  acknowledged  teachers  in  ballooning. 

b.  Formerly,  in  New  England  Congregational 
churches,  One  of  several  officers  appointed  to  teach. 

1834  BARNES  On  Romans  xii.  7  The  churches  in  New 
England  had,  at  first,  a  class  of  men  who  were  called 
teachers  .".distinct  from  the  pastor, 

c.  Teacher s   node    (Path.),   name    given   to   a 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  vocal  chords,  charac 
terized  by  minute  whitish  nodules  on   the  upper 
surface  of  the  chords.     (Cf.  NODE  sb.  3  a.) 

1897  Atlb-utCs  Syst.  Med.  IV.  832  Chorditit  tufaresa,  or 
'  singer's  nodule  ',  or  '  teacher's  node  '|  is  a  clinical  variety  of 
pachydermia. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.^  as  teacher-habit,  -student^ 
-training^  teacher-ridden  adj.;  teacher  edition, 
an  edition  of  a  work  prepared  especially  for  the 
use  of  teachers. 

a  1704  T.  BROWN  Two  Oxford  Scholars  Wks.  1730  I.  n 
They  have  been  Teacher-ridden  for  many  Years.  1865 
DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  \\.  i,  Perhaps  it  scarcely  required  the 
teacher-habit  to  perceive  that  [etc.].  1894  ll'cstm.  Gaz. 
28  Mar.  2/2  Our  only  example  of  the  teacher-training  jnsti- 
tution.  Ibid.)  A  certain  number  of  teacher-students.  1900 
STODDARD  Evol.  Eng.  Novel  63  A  picture  of  the  soul-life 
of  the  struggling  teacher-governess  of  Haworth. 

Hence  f  Tea  cher  v.  Obs.  rare,  trans.,  to  tutor, 
prompt,  *coach';  Tea'cherdom,  the  community 
of  teachers ;  Tea  cheress,  a  female  teacher. 

1619  VISCT.  DONCASTKR  in  Eng.  fy  Genn,  iCamden)  164 
Finding  him  as  I  thinke  ..*teachered  by  some  higher 
directions  (whether  it  be  of  Rome  or  Spayne  or  both  in 
one).  1908  Times,  Lit.  Supp,  6  Aug.  252,  r  She  ruled  her 
start  and  spread  her  unconscious  influence  throughout 
*teacherdom.  138*  WVCLIF  \\'isd.  viii.  4  Forsothe  the 
*techeresse  [Vulg.  doctrix}  it  (wisdom]  is  of  the  discipline 
of  God.  1657  J.  SERGEANT  Schism  Dispach't  630  The  word 
Mistress  may  signify .  .a  Teacheress  (as  I  may  say)  or  one 
which  instructs,  and  so  is  coincident  with  Magistra. 

Teachership(trt]3jjip).  [f.  TEACHER  +  -SHIP.] 
The  office,  function,  or  position  of  a  teacher. 

1846  THORPE  sEl/rics  Horn.  II.  35  Stephen.. is  first  in 
martyrdom,  and  first  in  leachership.  1868  M.  PATTISON 
Acadetn.  Org.  vt  353  The  teacherships  are  filled  by  men  of 
real  knowledge.  1870  Athenaeum  14  May  643  The  most 
pressing  wants  of  the  University,  in  which  they  included. . 
a  Demonstratorship  of  Chemistry  and  Teachership  of  Palae 
ontology  and  Modern  Languages.  1885  Harper's  Mag, 
LXX.  210  If  she  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  little  town 
school  leachership. 

Tea'-chest.    [f.  TEA  sb.  +  CHEST  j£.i] 

1 1.    —  Tea-caddy  :  see  TEA  sb.  9  c.  Obs. 

1740  MRS.  DELANY  in  Life  <V  Corr.  (1861)  II.  07. 1  have 
got  a  very  neat  tea-chest  for  Mrs.  Yate,  which  shall  be  filled 
with  tea,  and  delivered  to  her.  1775  ASH,  Teachest^  a 
small  kind  of  cabinet  in  which  tea  is  brought  to  table.  1780 
MMR.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  Apr.,  I  was  putting  away  the  tea- 
chest,  c  1850  [Remembered  in  use  at  Cambridge). 

2.  A  large  box  or  chest  of  cubical  form,  lined 
with  sheet-lead,  in  which  tea  is  packed  for  trans 
port  :  cf.  CHEST  j<M  6.  Also  attrib. 

1801  HULMB  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCI.  403  Flat  lead,  such  as 
lines  Chinese  tea-chests.  1893  F.  F.  MOORE  I  Forbid  Kanns 
(1899)  I0°  The  furniture  had  not  the  appearance  of  being 
made  out  of  flour  barrels  and  tea-chests.  There  was  not 
much  of  the  tea-chest  look  about  the  old  oak  dresser. 

Teaohie,  Teaohily,  obs.  ff.  TETCHY,  TBTCHILY. 

Tea'Ching,  i-bl,  sb.  Forms:  see  the  verb.  [f. 
TEACH  v.  +  -IM;  '.]  The  action  of  the  verb  TEACH. 

t  1.  Showing  the  way  ;  direction,  guidance.  Obs. 

13..  Cursor  Af.  11656  (Gott.)  Forth  |>ai  went  far  wai  fra 
J>an  Wtdvien  Itching  of  ani  man. 

2.  The  imparting  of  instruction  or  knowledge ; 
the  occupation  or  function  of  a  tenchcr. 

c  i«75  Lam f>.  Hom.f)-$  Alle  )wo..him  ihersummede  efter 
godes  iccungc.  r  1*75  Passion  255  in  0.  £.  Misc.  44  He 
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hym  axede  of  his  tcchinge  And  of  his  disciples,  c  1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxvii.  (Mac/tor)  372  Thru  theching  of 
be  haly  gast.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Anns  (S.  T,  S.)  68 
J  he  barms.,  wald  nouther  tak  teching  na  chastisement  of 
the  fader.  1530  PALSCR.  270/2  Teching,  lerning,  enseigue. 
went.  1617  HIERON  Wks.  II.  189  It  may  bee  for  teaching- 
sake  parted  into  two  portions.  1656  tr.  Hobbess  Elem. 
I  hilos.  (1839)  80  leaching  is  nothing  but  leading  the  mind 
of  him  we  teach,  to  the  knowledge  of  our  inventions,  in  that 
track  by  which  we  attained  the  same.  1715  DE  FOE  Fata. 
Instruct,  i.  L  (1841)  I.  8,  I  can  say  that  without  teaching. 
186*  HELPS  Organization  50  In  teaching,  he  has  not  to 
display  knowledge,  but  to  impart  it. 

b.  That  which  is  taught ;  a  thing  taught,  doc 
trine,  instruction,  precept. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2655  And  if  bou  halds  mi  techeyng :  O 
be  sal  com  bath  prince  and  king.  1377  LANGL.  P.  /'/.  B. 
vii.  74  Cui  des,  videto  is  catounes  techynge.  1481  Monk  o/ 
Eveskam  (Arb.)  42  Whychc  may  be  to  alle  the  worlde 
a  nobylle  document  and  techyng.  1542-3  Act  34  fy  35 
Hen.  VIII,  c.  i  Suche  bookes,  writinges.  .teachinges  and 
instructions,  as  be  pestiferous,  and  noysome.  1853  J.  H. 
NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  (1873)  II.  r.  in.  139  In  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  teaching  of  WicklifTe  gained  ground 
in  England.  1856  STANLEY  Sinai  ff  Pal.  xiii.  426  A  character 
and  teaching,  human  Hebrew,  Syrian,  in  its  outward  form 
1  and  colour,  but  in  its  inward  spirit.. Divine. 

t  3.  Delivering,  handing  over.    Obs.  rare. 

£•1300  Cursor  M.  15416  (Cott.)  In  handes  yur  i  (Judas]  sal 
him  teche;. .And  guilder-hail  JKUI  sal  bou  se,  For  luue  o 
I    bis  techeing. 

4.  attrib,  and  Comb. 

1617  HIKRON  Wks.  II.  169  God.. hath  put  this  teachtng- 
businesse  into  their  bands.  Ibid.  283  Vnable  to  performs 
this  teacliing-scruice.  i84j>  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  I.  iv.  300 
The  Church  is  the  teaching-house  of  holiness.  1870  P. 
BROOKS  Influence  P/ Jesus  \.  25  Jesus  is  coming  home  from 
one  of  his  teaching-tours  in  Galilee.  1881  Nature  17  Feb. 
379/2  Preserving  the  soft  tissues,  .as  teaching-specimens. 

Tea-Ching,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.]  That 
teaches,  or  has  the  quality  or  function  of  teaching. 

1853  J.  GUMMING  Foreshadows  vii.  (1854)  iS8  The  great 
typical  and  teaching  disease.  1899  Allhntt's  Syst.  Med. 
VIII.  217  Differences  of  opinion  between  the  teaching  and 
the  medical  professions.  1899  Daily  News  19  Apr.  3/5 
What  was  needed  was  teaching  sermons.  Mod.  To  change 
the  University  of  London  from  a  merely  examining  into  a 
teaching  university. 

Hence  Tea'chingly  adv.  rare,  in  a  way  that 
teaches,  instructively. 

1870  STURGEON  Treas.  Dnrid  P«.  xxv.  7  How  touchingly 
and  teachingly  God  corrected  his  servant's  mistake. 

Teachless  (trtjles),  a.  rare.  [f.  TEACH  r.  + 
I  -LESS.]  "Without  teaching,  untaught. 

1819  SHELLF.V  Julian  fy  Maddalo  164  The  religions  and 
,  old  saws.  .Which  break  a  teachless  nature  to  the  yoke. 

t Teaxhment.    Si-.    Obs.     [f.  TEACH   -.  + 

i    -MENT.]     Teaching,  instruction. 

1561  WINJET  Cert.  Tractates  i.  Wks.  (S.  T.S.)  I.  5  He-; 
not  mony  throw  inlak  of  techement  in  mad  ignorance  mys- 
knawin  thairdeuty?  1563  UAVIHSON  Confnt.  Kennedy  in 
W'odroiu  Soc.  Misc.  (1844)  200  Without  teachement  and 

,    instructione  of  uthers.     n  1578  LINDESAV  (Pitscottie)  Chron. 

\    Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  147  To  abolische  and  put  away  the  rud<- 

i    manor  of  teichment. 

Teaohy,  obs.  form  of  TETCHY. 

Tea-circle  to  -crop:  see  TEA  sb.  9. 

Tea"-CUp.  A  cup  from  which  tea  is  drunk  : 
usually  of  small  or  moderate  size,  with  a  handle. 

1700  CONGRKVE  W'ay  cf  ll'ot 'Id  iv.  xi.  Let  Mahometan 
Fools  ..be  damned  over  Tea-Cups  and  Coffee.  1714  ADDISOS 
Lover  No.  iof  4_The  fashion  of  the  teacup.. has  run  through 
a  wonderful  varietyof  colour,  shape, and  size.  1770  GOLDSM. 
Des.  Vill.  235  While  broken  tea-cups  ..  Ranged  o'er  the 
chimney,  glistened  in  a  row.  1884  H.  P.  SPOKFORD  in  Har~ 
Per's  Mag.  Nov.  889/1  In  a  sort  of  Oriental  divination  they 
always  turned  their  tea-cups, ..after  the  tea-drinking  which 
they  loved.  Mod.  The  subject  has  been  mentioned  '  over 
the  tea-cups  '[i.e.  unofficially;  speaking  of  the  establishment 
of  a  public  institution]. 

b.  As  much  as  a  tea-cup  contains,  a  teacupful. 
1757  PULTNEV  in  Phil.  Trans.  L.  81  She  took  something 

more  than  a  tea-cup  of  the  infusion. 

c.  Phr.  A  storm  in  a  tea-cup :  a  great  commotion 
in  a  circumscribed  circle,   or  about  a  matter  of 
small  or  only  local  importance :  see  STORM. 

1872  BLACK  Ad~'.  Phaeton  xix,  She  has  raised  a  storm  in 
a  tea-cup  by  her.  .unwarranted  assault.  1884  Pall  Mall  (/. 
19  Sept.  4/1  M.  Renan's  visit.. to  his  birthplace  in  Brittany 
has  raised  a  storm  in  the  clerical  teacup.  1900  G.  C.  RROD- 
RICK  Mem.  9f  Itnpr.  360  Here  the  storm  in  the  Oxford  tea 
cup  raged  as  furiously  as  in  the  open  *TW 

d.  attrib.    Tea-cup-and-saucer  comedy^  comedy 
of  a  mild  and  '  proper  '  character. 

1830  TKSNVSOX  Talking  Oak  xvi,  Beauties,  that  were 
born  In  teacup-times  of  hood  and  hoop,  Or  while  the  patch 
was  worn.  1895  Athenaeum  8  June  748/2  '  Tea-cup-and- 
saucer  comedy*. .was  the  invention  of  Thomas  Purnell. 
1898  n\-stm.  Caz.  30  Mar.  2/3  A  little  too  much  like,  .the 
tea-cup  business  of  Alice  in  Wonderland.  1901  Daily 
Chron.  23  Sept  3/3  Young  girls.. find  a  gentle  interest  iu 
her  mild  heroics  of  tea -cup-and- saucer  comedy. 

Hence  Tea'cnpfol,  as  much  as  a  tea-cup  will 
contain.  (PI.  teacupfuls  ;  erron,  tea-cups  full.) 

1705  Phil.  Trans.  XX V.  1790  [I]  took  about  a  1  ea-cupful. 
1789  PILKINGTON  Vitw  Dtr/y.  I.  viii.  355  The  dose  a  tea 
cups  full  or  more.  1838  Q.  Jrnl.  Agric.  IX.  390  A  salt. 
spoonful  of  salt  and  a  tea-cupful  of  warm  water. 

Tead,  teade,  var.  TKDB  Obs.t  torch. 
Tea-dealer  to  -dregs :  see  TEA  sb>  9. 
Tea*-dri:nker.     One  who  drinks  tea,  esp.  one 
who  drinks  it  habitually  or  in  large  quantities. 


TEA-DRINKING. 

1756  HANWAY  Ess.  Tea.  v.  225  The  pernicious  effects  of 
te-i  as  it  is  used  by  the  bulk  of  tea-drinkers.  1888  J.  PATON 
in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII  101/1  The  quantity  of  theine  con. 
sumed  by  even  the  most  hardened  tea-drinker  is  exceedingly 
minute.  .  .  .  .  . 

So  Tea- -drinking,  a.  'M.  sb.  the  drinking  of 
tea ;  f  also,  a  social  gathering  at  which  tea  is  pro 
vided  (obs.)  ;  also  attrib. ;  b.  ///.  a.  that  drinks  tea. 

i«6  H  ANWAY  Ess.  Tea  viii.  243  (heading)  The  Prevalency 
of  Example  in  Tea-drinking.  1799  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Lot 
tery  i,  She  learned  to  love  gossiping  and  tea-drinkings. 
1813-14  T.  SOMERVILLE  Life  *  Times  (1861)  280  The  indi 
viduals  who  met  at  a  tea-dnnking  party  one  afternoon. 
1675  WYCHERLEY  Country  Wife  n.  I,  Every  raw,  peevish 
out-of-humoured,  affected,  dull,  *tea-dnnkmg,  arithmetical 
fop,  sets  up  for  a  wit.  1848  AGNES  STRICKLAND  Queens  Eng. 
VIII.  310  Catherine  of  Braganza  was  certainly  the  first  tea- 
drinking  queen  of  England. 

Tea-drunkard  to  -frock :  see  TEA  sb.  9. 
Teaer,  Teaey  :  see  after  TEA  v.,  s/'. 
Tea--garden. 

1.  A  garden  or  open-air  enclosure,  connected  with 
a   house  of  entertainment,  where  tea  and  other 
refreshments  are  served. 

1802  Picture  of  London  370  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess 
Tea  Gardens,  &c.,  City  Road.  ..Much  frequented  in  the 
summer  time  by  tea  parties,  &c.  1829  DE  VEGA  Jrnl. 
Tour  ix.  (1847)  81  A  charge  of  three-pence  is  demanded 
on  entering  the  delightful  •  Tea  Gardens  '.  1900  Daily  iftva 
12  Nov.  6/3  Tea  garden  resorts,  .have  entirely  vanished. 

2.  A  plantation  in  which  tea-plants  are  grown. 
(Cf.  hop-garden?) 

1882  SPONS  Encycl.  Mamif.  v.  1094  There  is  scarcely  a 
tea-garden  but  what  is  mainly  filled  with  hybrids,  -betweei 
these  two  species  \Thea  chincnsis  and  T.  assamifa}.  1888 
J  PATON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII.  98/2  Undulating  well. 
watered  tracts.. are  the  most  valuable  for  tea  gardens. 

Hence  Tea'-ga  rdened  a.,  having  a  tea-garden  ; 
Tea--ga:rdener,  the  keeper  of,  or  a  worker  in,  a 
tea-garden;  Tea'-ga:rdeny  a.,  colloq.  resembling, 
or  having  the  style  of,  a  tea-garden  (sense  l). 

1843'fHACKERAY  Irish  Sk.-Bk.  vii,  What  aprim, . .  green-rail- 
inzed  tea-gardened,  gravel-walked  place  would  it  have  been. 
1862  b.  H.  KINGSLEY  Sfort  t,  Trati.  (1900)  368  The  public 
gardens,  small  and  insignificant  enough,  indeed  a  little  tea- 
lardeny.  1879  Dickens's  Diet.  Thames  (1880)  120/2  There 
is  little.,  of  the  ancient  abbey  to  be  found  among  the  pre. 
sent  tea-gardeny  ruins.  1903  Daily  Chron.  16  Sept.  6/7 
Miura,  a  [Japanese]  tea  gardener,  assures  his  young  and 
pretty  wife  Ghana  that  she  is  unsightly. 
Teagle  (ti'g'ty,  d.  [A  dial,  var., chiefly  northern, 
of  TACKLE  ;  cf.  the  forms  taikle,  teakle,  -kit,  s.  v.] 
A  hoisting  apparatus :  =  TACKLE  sb.  3  ;  esp.  one 
used  for  moving  goods  from  floor  to  floor  of  a 
warehouse,  etc.  Also  attrib. 

1828  Craven  Gloss.,  Teagle,  a  crane.  1835  UEE  Philos, 
Mann/.  45  This  apparatus  is  called  a  hoist  or  teagle.  1887 
Manchester  Courier  21  May  7/2  The  teagle  did  not  hang 
over  the  street,  but  was  in  a  recess.  He  saw  no  one  guid 
ing  the  teagle  rope.  1901  Act  i  Edw.  VII,  c.  22  1 10  Every 
hoist  or  teagle  and  every  fly  wheel. 
b.  transf.  (See  quot.) 

1908  Times,  Lit.  Supp.  4  June  180/3  A  detestable  method 
of  bird-catching  ..  specially-manufactured  fish-hooks  are 
baited  and  fastened  to  a  string,  known  as  a  '  teagle  ,  which 
is  laid  down  in  a  place  which  the  birds  are  likely  to  fre- 
quent.  1909  Spectator  21  Aug.  269/1  A  law  was  passed 
making  it  illegal  to  catch  any  bird  by  means  of  the  teagle 

Hence  Tea-gle  v.  trans.,  (a)  to  hoist  or  raise  with 
or  as  with  a  teagle ;  =  TACKLE  v.  2  ;  (6}  to  catch 
birds  with  a  teagle  (see  b  above),  dial. 

1841  R.  W.  HAMILTON  Nugx  Lit.  355  To  Teagle  is  to 

raise  any  thing  by  pulley  or  wheel.    1892  M.  C.  F.  MORRIS 

Yorksh.  Folk.Talk  386  Wa  mun  start  ti  teeagle  em  up  wi 

t'hosses.     1910  Sat.  Rev.  4  June  712/1   Sympathy  with 

'  teagling ',  a  barbarous  but  popular  practice. 

Tea-gown  to  -growing :  see  TEA  sb.  9. 

Teague  (t^g,  tig),  colloq.   Obs.  or  arch.     Also 

7  teg,   8   teigue.      [Anglicized   spelling  of  the 

Irish  name  Tadkg,  variously  pronounced  (tig,  Ug, 

taig),  fancifully  identified  with   Thattdeus  and  its 

familiar  form  Thady.'}  A  nickname  for  an  Irishman. 

[1583  in  Dillwyn  Contrib.  Hist.  Swansea  (1840)  18  William 

Tegeand  Daniell  John,  Irishmen,  made  suettobeadmytted 

Fremen.]     1661  Merry  Drollery  II.  143  Let  not  poor  Teg  and 

Shone  Vender  from  der  houses.    1682  New  A  ewsfr.  Bedlam 

3  Those  Sham  Intrigues,  From  French,  from  English,  and 

from  Irish  Teagues.     1689  in  Harl.  Misc.  (1746)  VIII. 

603/1  Irish  Frize..to  rig  a  whole  Regiment  of  his  new- 

raised  Teagues.     c  1720  PRIOR  On  Person  who  wrote  ill, 

His  case  appears  to  me  like  honest  Teague  s,  When  he  was 

run  away  with,  by  his  legs.     1727  SWIFT  Harkti-kiU  rhorn 

Wks  1755  IV.  1.90  Pigs  and  fanaticks,  cows  and  leagues.. 

To  tear  thy  hedges  join  in  leagues.    1865  LOWELL  Pr. 

Wks  (18001  II.  20  If  we  took  warning  by  the  example  of 

Teague  and  Taffy.     1899  H.  C.  HART  in  Phil.  Soc.  Trans. 

8  Jeremiah  has  Irish  equivalent  Diarmid  or  Darby ; . .  Fheo- 

philus,  Teddy  ;  Thaddeus,  Thady..  .The  last  two  are  from 

Irish  Tadhg  or  Teig  or  Thady,  a  poet,  which  gives  rise  also 

to  Teague,  a  name  not  now  in  use,  but  formerly  a  sobriquet 

(like  the  modern  Paddy)  for  an   Irishman.     1900   b.  J. 

WEYMAN  Sofhia  i,  A  raw-boned,  uncouth  Teague. 

Hence  t  Tea-gnism,  the  characteristics  of  a 
Teague  or  Irishman  ;  t  Tea'gueland,  Ireland  ; 
t  Tea  (fuelander,  an  Irishman.  Obs. 

1689  A  nstv.  Lords  b  Commoners  Sp.  27  Not  to  mention 
those  Teague  Land  Sparks  put  over  them.  Ibid.  28  The 
Teague-Landers  and  others  like  them,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet. 
Cant.  Crew,  Teagitc-land,  Ireland.  Teagne-landers,  Irish 
men,  1710-11  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  30  Mar.,  Sir  Thomas 
ManseL.saw  Patrick,  and  swore  he  was  a  Teaguelander. 
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m»  Sm  C.  WOCAN  Let.  to  Swift  27  Feb.,  The  English 
writers  take  the  hints  from  them  [Irish] . .  and  delight  in 
gratifying  the  flattest  nonsense . .  upon  teigueism. 

Tea-hamper  to  -junketing :  see  TEA  ;*.  9. 

Teaish,  Teaism :  see  after  TEA  sb. 

Teak  (tfk).  Forms :  7-8  teke,  8  teek,  teoka, 
8-9  teok,  9  tick,  tsek,  teake,  8-  teak.  [ad.  Pg. 
teca  (1602-1644  in  Yule),  ad.  Malayal.  tekka;  in 
Tamil  tlkku,  Telugn  teku,  Tnlu  tekki,  Canaresc 
tfgtt,  tega,  teiigtt.] 

1.  A  large  East  Indian  tree  (Tectona  grandis, 
N.O.  VerbenaceK),  with  opposite  egg-shaped  leaves 
and  panicles  of  white  flowers ;  more  usually,  its 
timber,  a  dark,  heavy,  oily  wood  of  great  strength 
and  durability,  used  largely  in  the  construction  of 
ships  and  railway  carriages,  and  in  India  also  for 
building  houses,  and  for  sleepers,  furniture,  etc. ; 
distinctively  called  Indian  Teak. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  $  P.  142  The  Sheds  here  were 
round,  thatch'd.and  lined  with  broad  Leaves  of  Teke  (the 
Timber  Ships  are  built  with).  Ibid.  178  Teke..  is  the 
firmest  Wood  they  have  for  Building.  1757  J-  H.  GROSE 
Voy  E.  Indies  174  As  to  the  wood,  it  is  a  sort,  called  teak, 
to  the  full  as  durable  as  oak.  1783  JUSTAMOND  tr.  Raynals 
Hist.  Indies  II.  244  Their  ships  ..  of  a  very  strong  wood 
called  Teck.  1793  HODGES  Trav.  India  87,  I  found  tl 
teek,  a  timber  remarkable  for  its  hardness  and  size.  1808 
A.  PARSONS  Trav.  x.  215  This  timber  and  plank  are  pecu. 
liar  to  India  only ;. .  it  is  called  tick.  1811  Niebuhrs  Trm. 
Arab,  cliv,  That  excellent  wood  called  Ta:k.  1853  WAY- 
LAND  Mem.  Jndson  I.  xi.  413  Large  forests  of  teak  have 
been  discovered  in  the  interior  [of  Burma].  1883  Chambers  s 
Encycl.  IX.  325/1  Indian  Teak  (Tectona  grandis).  _ 

2.  Applied,  usually  with  denning  words,  to  other 
trees  which  produce  strong  or  durable  timber,  or 
otherwise  resemble  the  Indian  teak  ;  as 

African  Teak,  Oldfieldia  africaaa  (N.O.  Euphorbia- 
cex}  or  its  wood,  which  is  too  heavy  to  be  exclusively  used 
in  shipbuilding.  Bastard  Teak,  an  East  Indian  tree, 
Pterocarpus  Marsupiwn,  from  which  kino  is  obtained ; 
yielding  hard  and  durable  timber.  Ben  Teak,  Lager- 
stratmia  microcarfa,  of  tropical  Asia:  also,  a  poor  quality 
of  teak.  Teak  of  New  South  Wales,  a  small  tree, 
Endiandra  glauca,  N.O.  Legumintaa,  the  wood  of  which 
is  fine-grained  and  dense  (Miller  Plant-*.  1884).  Teak  of 
New  Zealand,  the  PURIRI,  Vittx  littoralis.  White 
Teak,  of  Queensland,  a  species  of  Flmdersia,  M.L). 
Meliacex.  In  Australia  also  applied  to  Dissilaria  balo- 
ehioides,  N.O.  Euphorbiacex  (Morris  A  astral  Eng.). 

1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sc.,  etc.  1217/1  A  species  of  timber 
called  African  teak  is  pretty  largely  imported ..  from  the 
west  coast  of  Africa. . .  It  is  not  teak.  1858  HOGG  Vie. 
Kingd.  663  African  Teak,  or  Oak,  is  the  wood  of  Oldfieldia. 
afrkana.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  1128  Ben  Teak,  the  wood  of 
LagerstrSmia  microcarfa  ;  also  applied  to  inferior  Teak. 
New  South  Wales  Teak,  Endiandra  glauca.  1878  H.  M. 
STANLEY  Dark  Cant.  II.  vi.  156  Many  a  village  stood,  .em 
bowered  in  the  thick  shade  of  tamarind  and  bombax,  teak. 
1883  Chambers'*  Encycl.  IX.  325/1  The  leaves  of  many 
different  trees  have  been  brought  to  botanists  as  those  of 
the  African  teak.  1884  MILLER  Plant-n.,  Vitex  littoralis, 
New  Zealand  Teak  or  Puriri-tree. 

3.  altrili.  and  Comb.,  as  teak  forest,  ship,  timber, 
-tree,  -wood;  teak-built  (in  quot.  fig.),  -lined,  -pro 
ducing  adjs. ;  teak-oak,  the  teak  (sense  I ). 
1717  A.  HAMILTON  Nf.u  Ace.  E.  Ind.  I.  xv.  177  Gundavee 
where  good  Quantities  of  Teak  Timber  are  cut.  1783  J. 
PRICE  Tracts  I.  191  (Y.)  Ships. .built  in  India  of  tekewood, 
and  bound  with  iron  spikesand  bolts.  1783  RENNELL  Mem. 
Map  Hindoostan  vi.  89  note,  Teek  ships  of  40  years  old  and 
upwards,  are  no  uncommon  objects.  1800  Misc.  Tr.  in 
Asiat.  Ann.  Reg.  187  During  the  two  last  days  I  had  oc 
casionally  observed  the  teak-tree.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey 
xxxii,  That  teak-built  and  trim  ballad.  1869  SIR  E.  J.  REED 
Irou-Clad  Shifts  ii.  26  In  the  '  Bellerophon  ,  the  armour, 
plating  is  6  inches,  and  the  teak  backing  10  inches  thick. 
1884  MILLER  Eng.  Plant-n.,  African  Teak-tree,  Oldfieldia 
africana.  1896  Daily  News  30  Dec.  6/3  The  library  at 
Groote  Schuur  is  a  cosy,  teak-lined  room. 
Tea'-ke;ttle.  A  kettle  in  which  water  is  boiled 
for  making  tea. 

1705  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4063/4  A  Tea  Kettle,  a  gilt  Tea- 
Pot.  a  1774  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  397  He  that 
snatches  up  the  copper  handle  of  a  tea  kettle,  and  burns  his 
fingers.  1865  Times  23  Aug.,  Wiesbaden. .is  as  close  and 
hot  in  the  summer  as  a  steaming  tea-kettle. 

trans/.  1857  DcFfERinLfH.HignLat.iv.  (ed.shSThere 
was  a  great  demand  in  Australia  for  small  river  steamers. 
.  .The  difficulty,  however,  was  to  get  such  fragile  tea-kettles 
across  the  ocean. 

attrib.  1746  MILES  in.yAiV.7Vaxs.XLIV.  55  The  Spirits 
were  such  as  we  use  for  theTea-ketlle  Lamp.  1837  DICKENS 
Pickw.  vi,  Crimson  silk  tea-kettle  holders.  1896  Peterson 
Mag,  Jan.  63/2  Martha  dropped  the  tea-kettle  cover  with  a 
bang. 

Teakil,  -kle,  obs.  forms  of  TACKLE. 
Teal  (trt).  Forms:  4-6  tele,  5  teill,  5-6 
teele,  6-7  teyle,  teale,  7  teil,  tayle,  8  teall,  7- 
teal.  [ME.  tele,  exemplified  early  in  141!)  c.,  but 
pointing  to  an  unrecorded  OE.  tiele,  tile :— WGer. 
*laili.  Du.  has  a  deriv.  form  idling,  teling  masc., 
in  Kilian  teelingh,  MDu.  tiling,  teiling,  MLG. 
tilink  masc.,  teal.  (Connexion  with  Du.  teling 
fern.,  generation,  LG.  le/ingtem.,  brood,  from  Du 
and  LG.  Men  to  breed,  is  improbable.)] 

1.  A  small  fresh-water  fowl,  Querquedula  or 
Anas  crecca,  or  other  species  of  the  genus,  the 
smallest  of  the  ducks,  widely  distributed  in  Europe 
Asia,  and  America ;  also  locally  applied  to  othe: 
genera  of  the  Anatidx.  Also  as  collective  pi. 


TEALT. 


\gl.  teles].  14..  voc.vn  wr.-wuicKer  503/45  nnacius,  a  icie. 
c  1440  Promp.  Pan*.  487/2  Tele,  bryd,  tiircella,  turbclla. 
1486  Bk.  St.  A  loans  d  j,  1  haue  seen  them  made  sum  to  sle 
the  pie  sum  to  sle  the  Tele  vppon  the  Reuer.  1530  PALSGR. 
279/2  Teele  a  byrde,  plignon.  c  1532  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr. 
ibid.  912  The  teyle,  U  cercelle.  1538  ELYOT,  Querquednla, 
a  waterfowle  callyd  a  teale.  1575  TURBERV.  Falconrie  191 
Some  water  plashet  or  pitte  where  wylde  fowle  lye,  as 
Teales  or  suche  lyke.  1614  MARKHAM  Cheap  Husb.  vn. 
xviii.  (1668)  123  So  you  may  nourish  Teils,  Widgens,  Shel 
drakes  or  green  Plovers.  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  Jr  Min. 
183  Teales  and  Widgins. .  .Commonly  they  are  very  fat  and 
sweet  of  taste.  1773  G.  WHITE  Selborne  xxxix.  99,  I  saw 
young  teals  taken  alive  in  the  ponds  of  Wolmer  Forest. 
1873  G.  C.  DAVIES  A/0«M/rt/«<fr  Mere  ix.  ?oA  couple  of  teal 
came  within  shot.  1876  SMILES  Sc.  Natur.  xiii.  (ed.  4)  259 
The  Teal . .  and  the  Eider  duck  visit  the  loch  occasionally  in 
winter. 

b.  The  flesh  of  this  bird  as  food. 
1  c  1475  Sqr.  lowe  Dfgre  320  With  deynty  meates  that 
were  dere,..The  tele,  the  ducke  and  the  drake.     1620 
VENNER  Via  Recta  iii.  65  Teale.  .excel leth  all  other  water, 
fowle.     1733  SHERIDAN  in  Swift  Let.  to  Mrs.  White-way 
8  Nov.,  His  teal  was  spoiled  in  the  roasting. 
2.  With  distinctive  prefixes,  applied  to  various 
species  of  Querqnedula  and  allied  genera  :  as 

American  or  Green- winged  Teal,  Q.  carolinensis; 
Baikal  or  Japanese  Teal,  Q.(Eunelta)/ormosa;  Blue- 
winged  Teal  of  N.  and  S.  America,  Q.  discors  or  cya- 
nnttera  :  Brazilian  Teal,  Q.  brasiliensis ;  Chilian  Teal, 
Q  Jlaiiirostris ;  Cinnamon  or  Redbreasted  Teal,  Q. 
vanoflera;  Falcated  Teal,  Q.falcala.  of  China;  Sum 
mer,  Cricket  (see  CRICKET  si.'  3),  or  Garganey  Teal, 
he  GARGANEY,  Q.  circia. ;  also  Chinese  Teal,  the  mandarin 
duck,  Aix  galerieulata  ;  Goose  Teal:  see  GOOSE  j£.  8; 
salt  water  or  Brown  Diving  Teal,  the  RvDDEH-duck 
G.  Trumbull  Game  Birds  1888). 

1678  RAY  Willughby's  Oriiith.  378  Of  the  Summer-Teal, 
called  by  Gesner  Ana  circia.  1754  CATESBY  Carol.  I.  09 
The  Blue-Wing  Teal.  1785  PENNANT  Arct.  Zool.  II.  569 
American  Teal.  1785  LATHAM  Gen.  Syn.  VI.  557  Baikal 
Teal.  1824  STEPHENS  in  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xil.  n.  143  Gar- 
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leal  ol  metnoaisis.  tuui.  io*/i  *jui.»i  a  a^^w.to  ..>  «*-..*«»; 
the  blue-winged  Teal  of  North  America.  1896  List  Anim. 
Zool.  Soc.  447  [Seven  species  named].  1896  NEWTON  Dirt. 
Birds  949  1  n  ordinary  talk  '  Teal '  stands  for  any  Duck-like 
bird  of  small  size.  Ibid.,  In  the  same  loose  sense  the  word 
is  often  applied  to  the  two  most  beautiful  of  the  Family 

A  natidx,  belonging  to  the  genus  JEx the  Carolina  or 

Wood-Duck  of  North  America,  AL.  sfonsa..,  and  the 
Mandarin-Duck  of  China,  M.  galerictilata. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  teal-catcher,  -duck, 
-flapper  (FLAPPER  it.  3),  -shooting,  -springing; 
teal-house  =  tealery  (see  below). 

1668  WILKISS  Real  Char.  n.  v.  §4.  156  To  the  Teal- 
kind  should  be  reduced  that  other  fowl.. called  Gargane. 
1845  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  XIV.  122  Teal-duck  ..  are  found 
here.  1874  J.  W.  LONG  Amer.  Wild-fowl  xv.  193  In  no 
other  branch  of  wild-fowling  is  a  breech-loader  of  more 
advantage  than  in  teal-shooting.  1888  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD 
Robbery  under  Anns  iii.  (1890)  16,  I  was  off  the  old  pony 
and  into  the  water  like  a  teal-flapper.  1902  T.  W.  WEBBER 
Forests  Upper  India  xviii.  247  A ..  canoe . .  which  belongs  to 
the  teal-oatchers.  Ibid.,  Most  bungalows  in  Gorakhpur  have 
a  teal  house,  .where  teal  are  fattened. 

Hence  Tea-lery,  a  place  in  which  teal  are  kept 
and  fattened. 

1890  Cornh.  Mag.  July  17  Here  are.  .the  cow-house,  and 
the  tealery,  and  the  quailery.  1894  E.  BRADDON  in  Blackw. 
Jltaf.  Sept. 387/2  The  teal,  .kept  and  fattened  in  a  tealery. 

Teal,  Tealer :  see  TELE,  TIL,  TILL,  TILLER. 
Tealde,  obs.  f.  told :  see  TELL  v. 
Teale,  dial,  form  of  TALE. 
Tea'-leaf.     The  leaf  of  the  tea-plant ;  esp.  in 
//.  the   leaves   after  being  infused   to  make   the 

beverage. 

1756  HANWAY  Ess.  Tea  vi.  237  You  have  also  heard 
that  your  maids  dry  your  tea-leaves,  and  sell  them.  1798 
Monthly  Mag.  July  30/1  Texeira,  a  Spaniard  who  visited 
the  East  Indies  about  the  year  1600,  saw  the  dried  tea-leaves 
first  in  Malacca.  1851  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  II.  133/1  An 
extensive  trade.. is  carried  on  in  tea-leaves.. after  their 
having  been  subjected,  in  the  usual  way,  to  decoction.  Ibia. 
133/2  The  tea-leaves  are  often  reserved.. to  be  thrown  on 
the  carpets  when  swept,  as  a  means  of  allaying  the  dust. 
c  1865  Circ.  Sc.  I.  351/2  The  tea-leaves  have,  .to  be  infused 
with  boiling-water. 

So  Tea-leaved  (trlfvd)  a.,  having  leaves  like 
those  of  the  tea-plant:  specifically  applied  to  a 
species  of  willow  (Salix  phylicifolia). 

1806  GALPINE  Brit.  Bot.  §  409.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower. 
PI.  V.  106. 

Tealess  (tries),  a.  [f.  TEA  st.  +  -LESS.]  With 
out  or  destitute  of  tea  ;  not  having  had  one's  tea. 

1821  Blackm.  Mag.  X.  562  Day  pass'd,  defrauded  of  its 
moistest  meals,  Breakfastless,  milkless,  tealess,  soupless. 
1849  THACKERAY  Pendennis  Ixiv,  He.. sat.. rapt  in  wonder, 
teafess,  and  bread-and-butterless.  iSsSTROLLOPE  Dr.  Thorne 
xxx  There  she  waited  till  ten  o'clock,  tealess. 

tTealt,  a.  Olis.  [OE.  tealt  adj.  (whence 
tealtian,  teallrian,  to  be  unsteady,  shake,  totter) ; 
app.  not  represented  in  the  cognate  languages  ] 
Unsteady,  insecure,  shaky;  fig.  unreliable,  pre 
carious,  uncertain.  Hence  t  Tealte  adv.,  insecurely. 

a  1000  R unic  Poem  xxi.  (Gr.),  ^if  hi  sculun  ne3an  on 
nacan  tealtum.and  hi  sa:y5a  swiSebregaS.  «  1023  WOI.FSTAN 
Horn.  xxx.  (N.)  149  Swa  tealte  syndon  eorSan  welan.  Hid. 
1.273  Hu  laene  and  hu  lySre  bis  lif  is,..hu  tealt.  c  1315 
SHOREHAM  i.  231  For  }ef  bat  water  his  kende  lest,  pat 
cristning  slant  te  tealte. 
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Team  (t/"m),  sb.  Forms :  1-4  team,  tern,  (2-7 
theam,  theme),  3-6  teme,  4  teom(e,  tyme,  (3-7 
them),  4-7  teeme,  teem  (9  dial. ,  6  teyme,  6-7 
teame,  7  taime,  Sc.  thame,  7-  team.  [OE.  Main 
=  OFris.  tarn,  \VFiis.  Uatn,  bridle,  also  progeny, 
family,  line  of  descendants;  OS.  tdmt  MDu.,  Du. 
loom  bridle,  rein,  l>n.  dial,  (com  brood,  NFris. 
toorn  rope,  LG.  tootn  draught  with  the  net ;  OHG., 
MHG.  zoumt  Ger.  zaum  bridle,  rein,  ON.  tatimr 
rein,  bridle,  rope,  cord  :— OTeut.  *taumoz,  prob. 
from  *taugmor  the  action  of  drawing,  draught, 
from  ablaut  series  teuh-,  (auk- ,  tub-,  tug-,  to  draw, 
L.  djicHre  to  lead :  cf.  TEE  z/.l  The  original  literal 
sense  is  not  found  in  OE.,  but  perh.  appears  later  in 
sense  9  ;  our  sense  I  is  known  also  in  OFris.,  and 
in  Dutch  dialects.  The  developed  branches  II  and 
III  are  only  in  Eng.  German  has,  in  senses  I,  2,  8, 
9,  the  cognate  zucht :— OTent.  *tuhtr] 

I.  f  1.  The  bringing  forth  of  children  ;  child- 
bearing.  Obs.     [Cf.  MHG.  kint  ziehen  to  bring 
forth  children,  Ger.  viehzucht  cattle  breeding.] 

ciooo  JE.LFRIC  Horn,  in  Assmann  Ags.Hom.  (1889)  20/150 
past  eald  wif  sceole  ceorles  brucan,  J>onne  heo  forwerod  byS 
and  teanies  aetealdod.  Ibid.  38/339  His  wif.  .wear<5  mid.. 
Esau  and  lacob,  and  heo  jeswac  5a  teames.  c  1200  Trt'tt. 
Coll,  Horn,  133  God  ches  two  lif  holi  men  him  [Setnt  iohan 
baptiste]  to  fader  and  to  moder,  pe  weren  boffe  teames  ateald. 
b.  A  family  or  brood  of  young  animals ;  now 
dial,  applied  to  a  litter  of  pigs,  a  brood  of  ducks. 
In  quot.  a  \ii$fig. 

c  looo  ^LFKIC  Horn.  II.  loBeon:  hi  tymaSheora  team  mid 
claennysse.  a  t*»$Ancr.  R.  336  Drauhtogedereal  ^>ene  team 
(of  sins]  under  |>e  moder.  14. .  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  579/39 
Ediicawen,  a  teme  of  checonn.  1511  AfS,  Ace.  St.  John's 
ffosp.,  Canterb.)  For  a  teme  off  ix  pygys  iiijs  iijd.  1767  G. 
WHITE  Sclborne  xi,  We  have  a  few  teams  of  ducks,  bred  in 
the  moors.  1887  Kentish  Gloss. ,  Team,  a  litter  of  pigs  or 
a  brood  of  ducks. 

"f*  2.  Offspring,  progeny,  issue,  family,  line  of 
descendants  ;  race,  stock ;  cf.  BAIRN-TEAM.  Obs. 

902  in  Thorpe  Charters  (1865)  152  Dreo  wite^>eowe  men 
,.5a  me  salde  bisceop  &  ba  hiwan  to  ryhtre  aehta  &  hire 
team.  ^950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  xii.  21  DC  aefterra  onfeng 
5a  ilca  &  dead  wass  &  ne  3es  forleprt  sed  vel  team  [Vulg. 
semen],  ciooo  /ELFRIC  Saints"  Lives  (1885)  I.  432  Eall  his 
team  wear3  ^ewurSod  burh  god.  c  1000  —  Gen.  v.  31 
Rubric^  Hu  he  Noe  bearh  and  his  wife  and  hi-;  teame  xt 

Sin  miclan  flode.  a  12*5  "Juliana  60  \Veox  swa  his  team 
t  ne  mahte  hit  namon  tellen.  1297  R.  Gi-Ofc.  (Rolls) 
5241  Is  foure  gode  sones  woxe  uaste  ynou,  Adelbold  &  adel- 
bri^t,  adelred  &  alfred,  pis  wns  a  stalwarde  tern  [z'.rr.  teme, 
tyme].  c  1330  R.  BRUNNK  Citron.  Wace  (Rolls)  4794  Cassi- 
bolan  was  Androcheus  eem,  Luddes  broker  of  pat  teem. 
CITJJO  —  Chron.  (1810)  20  Ethelbert. .. -\delwolfes  broker, 
of  iLgbrihtes  team.  £M3S  Torr,  Portugal  2022  This  child 
is  come  of  gentille  teme. 

II.  3.  A  set  of  draught  animals ;  two  or  more 
oxen,  horses,  dogs,  or  other  animals  harnessed  to 
draw  together.     (Plural,  after  a  numeral,  team.} 

[1:825  l'es£-  Hymns  v.  34  Mid  feoSurtemum  [L.  cum  quad- 
rig-is].]  ciooo  JttFRic  ice.  in  \Vr.-\Vulcker  120/32-3  Imus, 
oxa  on  t»nm  for  man  teame.  Binus%  on  bam  aifu-ran  teame. 
111250  Owl  ff  Night.  776  An  hors..drahp  bi  sweore  [r-.r. 
biuore]  grete  temes.  ciaoo  St.  Lucy  129  in  E.  E.  Poems 
(1862)  1, 105  Stronge  temes  he  let  feccne :  of  Oxen  menie  on. 
1362  LANGU  P.  PI.  A.  vn.  137  Bole  Treube  schal  techen 
ow  his  Teome  for  to  dryue.  1377  Ibid.  B.  ix.  257  Grace 
gaue  Piers  a  teme  [C.  xxn.  262  teome]  foure  gret  oxen. 
1486  Nottingham  Rec.  III.  249  Drawyng  perof.  .with  a 
teme  of  oxen.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  iv.  33  A  teme  of 
Dolphins  raunged  in  aray  Drew  the  smooth  cnarett  of  sad 
Cymoent.  1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  xii,  A  log  he  tooke 
Which  scarce  two  teeme  could  draw.  1633  G.  HERBERT 
Teni&ls,  Praise  in.  iii,  Not  all  the  teams  of  Albion  in  a  row 
Can  hale  or  draw  it  out  of  doore.  iGB&Andros  Tracts  III.  89 
Greatly  disappointed  by  this  loss  [of  a  horse]  which  was  all 


the  Teame  be  had.  1805  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Kev.  III.  258 
The  cannons  are. .dragged  about  with  a  team  of  eight 
horses.  1835  SIR  J.  Ross  Narr.  2nd  Voy.  xix.  292  Drawn 
by  a  team  of  six  good  dogs.  1840  THIHLWALL  Greece  VII. 
Iviit.  298  A  thousand  team  of  cattle  conveyed  the  timber  to 
the  coast.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  II.  in.  283  With 
jingling  bit  and  trace  Came  the  grey  team  from  field. 

D.  (rattsf.  The  stock  or  *  lot '  of  horses  (or  other 
beasts)  belonging  to  one  owner  or  stable,  dial. 

1655  tr.  Com.  Hist.  I-'rancion  vn.  6,  I  would  have  laid 
Pyebald  against  the  best  Mare  in  my  Brother-in-I.aws  teem. 
1876  Surrey  Gfoss.  s.v.,  'A  good  team  of  cows'  is  the 
general  expression  for  a  nice  lot  of  cows. 

4.  a.  Jiff.  Applied  to  persons  drawing  together. 

1614  B.  JONSON  Barth.  Fair  n.  v,  Twere  like  falling  into 
a  whole  Shire  of  butter:  they  had  need  be  a  teeme  of 
Dutchmen,  should  draw  him  out.  1668  Br.  HOPKINS  Serw.t 
I'anity  (1685)  133  They  are  so  enslaved  to  the  work  of  the 
devil,  that  he  puts  them  into  his  team,  makes  them  draw  and 
str.iln  for  thrir  iniquities.  1748  RICHARDSON C/arissa(iBi i) 
VII.  x.  61,  I  will  add  a  string  of  bells  to  it,  to  complete 
thee  for  the  fore-horse  of  the  idiot  team.  1837  CARI.VI.K 
/•>.  A'.r-.  I,  ni.  vi,  When  a  team  of  T  wen  ty.fi  ve  Millions 
begins  rearing,  what  is  Ix>mcnie's  whip? 

b.  transf*  A  number  of  persons  associated  in 
some  joint  action  ;  now  esp.  a  definite  number  of 
persons  forming  a  side  in  a  match,  e.g.  in  a  football 
match  or  a  'tug-of-war*  ;  in  Shoe-making,  etc.,  a 
company  of  workmen  each  of  whom  performs  one 
operation  in  completing  a  process. 

-115*9  ?  SKELTOS  /Vr  P<*pnh  204  All  thei^e  men  goo  to 
wrarke,  That  are  the  body  and  the  staye  Of  your  graces 
realme  allwaye.  ..  Thei  must  be  ..  Your  streinghe  a;iJ 
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I    your  teme,  For  to  defende  your  realme.     1622    MASSIW- 

CER  &  DEKKKR  I'irg.  Martyr  iv.  ii,  Hear  me,  my  little 

team    of   villains,    hear    me.      1644-7   CLEVELAND    Char. 

Loud.   Dfurn.   6   Beleeve   him  [Cromwell]  as  he  whistles 

to  his  Cambridge  Teeme  of  Committee-men.    1859  DICKKNS 

,     T.  Two  Cities  \.  ii,  The  team  had  capitulated  and  returned  to 

j    their  duty.     1885  Manch.  Exam,  ip  July  5/1  The  Northern 

[cricket]  team,  batting  first,  were  disposed  of  for  102.     1888 

j     Daily  News  20  July  7/3  'A  team'  (in  bopt-makmg]  here 

j    would  consist  of  three  men,  while  in  America  there  would 

be  six  in  *a  team*.     1902  Westm.  Gaz.  28  Apr.  5/2  They 

'    were  beaten  by  a  [football]  team  superior  to  themselves.  /£/(/., 

'•    The  two  teams  took  up  their  positions. 

5.  Two  or  more  beasts,  or  a  single  beast,  along 

with  the  vehicle  which  they  draw ;   a  horse  and 

cnrt,  or  wagon  with  two  horses  (now  dial.}  ;  also, 

I    17. S*  localt  a  cart,  wagon,  or   other   vehicle   of 

:    burden  for  one  horse  ^single  team}  or  two  horses 

(double  teani], 

1641  Boston,  (U.  S.)  Town  Records  27  Sept.,  The  Richer 
..Inhabitants  shall  afford  three  dayes'  worke  of  one  man, 
except  such  as  have  Teames.  16755  Inhumane  Murthers  2 
He  being  out  with  his  Father-m-Law's  Teame  ..  to  fetch 
Coals,  1688  R.  HOLMF.  Armoury  in.  330/2  A  \Vaine,or  Oxe 
Taime,  when  drawn  by  Oxen,  and  hath  a  Waine  Cop.  1787 
{Mar.  i)  Massachusetts  Statute( Bridge-toll),  Toll,  .for  each 
team  drawn  by  more  than  one  beast,  nine  pence.  1806 
(Mar.  4)  7/vVr*.,  Toll.,  for  each  cart,  sled,  sleigh,  or  other  team 


of  burthen,  drawn  by  one  beast,  sixteen  cents. 
Afag.  XI.  48  He  was  returning  from  Cowley  with  a  loaded 
team.  1898  Boston  Even.  Transcript  23  Feb.  16/3  To  make 
the  hill  less  perilous  to  the  poor  horses  obliged  to  dra^ 
teams  up  or  down  it. 

f  b.   A  team-load.  Obs.  rare. 

1789  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  VII.  36  The  quantity  of  manure 
was  two  teams  of  dung  to  each  pit,  value  three  pence  per 
team. 

6.  A  flock  of  wild  ducks  or  other  birds  flying  in 
a  line  or  string. 

1688  R.  HOLMK  Armoury  n.  xiii.  TIT/I  T<-nm  of  ducks. 
1697  DRYDEN  sEneid  vn.  965  Like  a  long  team  of  snowy 
swans  on  high,  Which  clap  their  wings, and  cKave  the  liquid 
sky.  1726  POPE  Odyss.  xix.  627  A  team  of  twenty  gee-e 
(a  snow-white  train  !).  1720  Jhtnmtrist  Dcd.  5  [He]  took 
a  trip  to  your  Dominions  upon  a  Team  of  wild  (ieese.  1848 
H.  W.  HERBERT  Field  Sports  II.  A  pp.  IJ.  334.  1871  '  STONE- 
HENGE'  Brit.Sports\.  ix.  §  r  Wild-fowl  Nomencl...A  'team' 
of  ducks  (when  in  the  air). 

7.  Phrases,  a.  Naval:  see  quots. 

1829  MARRYAT  F.  Mildnray\\\\t  Nothing  can  be  more  dull 
and  monotonous  than  a  blockading  cruize  '  in  the  team  ',  as 
we  call  it ;  that  is,  the  ships  of  the  line  stationed  to  watch  an 
enemy.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.  s.  v.,  Ships  blockading 
a  port,  being  generally  formed  in  a  line,  are  said  to  be  '  in  the 
team  . 

tb.   To  lay  in  team  :  to  couple,  join  together. 

13. .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  C.  37,  I  schall  meporuay  pncyence,  £ 
play  me  with  bobe;  For  in  be  tyxte,  bere  byse  two  arn  in 
teme  layde,  Hit  arne  fettled  in  on  forme,  be  forme  and  ^e 
laste. 

III.  In  Anglo-Saxon  Law. 

(In  this  sense  recorded  only  in  Eng.;  but  in  MHG.  the 
cognate  vb.  ziehen  was  used  to  express  the  bringing  of  an 
action,  and  the  action  is  expressed  by  zug  in  Gttudhrzug.) 

8.  In  a  suit  for  the   recovery  of  goods  alleged 
to  have  been  stolen,  the  action  or  procedure  by 
which  the  holder  transferred  or  referred  it  back 
to  a  third  person  (generally  the  party  from  whom 
he  received  the  goods)  to  defend  the  title  to  them ; 
vouching  to  warranty.    Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

In  med.  (Anglo)  L.  advocatio  ad  ivarantum  •  In  Anglo- Fr, 
revocht  garannt ',  called  by  Liebermann  Gftvahrzug^  by 
Schmid  Ge-.t'tihrschu/tszug  (Gesetze  Glossar  s.v.). 

a  800  Laws  I!lc>thhxre  <v  Eadric  (c6Ss)  c.  16  ponne  treme 
he  to  wic  to  cyngas  sele  to  (ram  mien  pe  him  sealde,  ^if  he 
bane  wite  and  a?t  bam  teame  ^ebrengen  miE^e.  901-1924 
Laws  Eadiueard  i.  c.  i  §  i  And  pfhwabnttti  porteceapi^e, 
Conne  sy  he  cyninges  oferhyrnesse  scyldij ;  and  gange  se 
team  t>eah  forft,  o3  baet  man  wite,  hwrer  he  oflstande.  946- 
£•961  Laws  Edgar  i.  c.  4  liuton  |>nra  otter  haebbe,  nele  him 
mon  nienne  team  [Laf.  text  cenningam}  jebafian.  060-975 
in  Knrle  Land  Charters  201  Da  tymde  WulfstUI  nine  to 
/F/Aelstane  act  Sunnanbyr^.  Da  cende  he  tern,  let  ftone 
forber-tan,  forbeh  8one  anda^en.  7997  Laws  SEthelred\\\. 
c.  6  A'lc  team  and  ale  ordal  beo  on  bars  kyninges  byri^. 
1027-34  Laws  Cunt  n.  c.  24  §  i  And  gyf .  .he  b)-llice  Rcwitnesse 
na:bbc,  ne  beo  J«er  nan  team,  ac  axyfe  man  bam  asenfrisan 
his  a^en.  1130-35  Laws  Edw.  Conf.  c.  22  §  3  Team  \v.  rr. 
Theam,  TfiemJ:  quod,  si  aliquis  ahquid  interciebatur  [r.r. 
intertietur]superaliquem,etipsenon  poterit  warantum  suum 
habere,  ent  foresfactura  et  iusiicia  ;  similiter  de  calumpnia- 
tore,  si  deficicbat.  12 . .  Leges  Ritrgornm  c.  ta  in  Scot.  Stat. 
(18^4)  I.  335  Per  legem  burgi  se  defendet  nisi  sit  de  pro- 
dicione  vel  de  them  [c  1400  trans!,  thruch  lauch  of  burgh  he 
sail  were  hym  bot  gif  it  be  of  tresoun  or  of  theme].  1387 
TREVISA  Jltgden  (Rolls)  II.  95  [see  also  in  c]  Theam ^ 
Frensche,  reuoche  gar  ant  [1432-50  tr.  f/igtfen  ibid.,  Tnean, 
that  is  to  lawdetheauctor.m  Frenche,  reuoneheg\d\rauntc\ 
orig.  Theam  [v.r.  them\t  id  est,  laudare  auctorem  ;  Gallic?, 
reuottcher  earaunt\  1628  COKE  [sec  c].  1000  A.  L.\M, 
Hist.  Scctl.  I.  vi.  148. 

b.  The  right  or  prerogative  of  jurisdiction  in  a 
suit  of  ftrawt  together  with  the  fees  and  profits 
thence  accruing;  from  the  nth  c.  usually  included 
in  charters  granting  land  (in  which  it  regularly 
followed  /0//,  esp.  in  the  formula  with  sac  and  soc, 
toll  and  teamt  infangthiefi  etc.). 

Saca  and  socne  (without  t.\i  and  team}  is  first  found  In  a 
charter  of  1020  or  later  (see  INFANCTHIRF)  ;  toll  and  team 
(alone)  is  known  first  in  a  charter  a  1023  j  the  formula  com- 
bining  them  appears  just  after  the  accession  of  Kdward  the 
Confessor,  1042,  and  occurs  in  numerous  charters  a^cribrd 
to  him,  mostly  exUting  only  in  later  copies.  It  occur- 
in  the  Laws  of  Wm.  I  and  Henry  I.  The  meaning  of  team 


I    was  still  known  when  the  'Laws  of  Ed  w.  the  Confessor' 

!    were  compiled  c  1130-35  (see  above).     After  the  i2th  c.  U 

was  an  obsolete  term,  the  meaning  of  which  was  largely 

a  matter  of  conjecture,  and  was  generally  mistaken  :  see  c. 

1066  Charter  Ediu.  Con/,  in  Thorpe  Charters  (1865)  405 
Donavi  . .  abbati  Eadwino  . .  consuetudinem  que  dicitur 
teames.  a  1400  in  Scot.  Stat,  (1844)  1. 742  De  Curia  de  theme. 
1664  SI-ELM  AN  Gloss.  $r$  s.v.  Teatn  al.  Theam,  Theam 
slgnificare  videtur  jurisdictionem  cognoscendi  in  Curi'i  sua 
de  advocationibns,  sive  intertiatis;  hoc  est . . de  rocatis  ad 
ll-'arrantiant.  1895  POLLOCK  8:  MAITLAND///J/.  Eng.  l.a-.v 
II.  157  note,  Theteam  of  the  Anglo-Norman  charters  seems 
to  be  the  right  to  hold  a  court  into  which  foreigners,  i.e. 
persons  not  resident  within  the  jurisdiction,  may  be  vouched. 

1017-23  Chaffer  (if  sKlfwctird  At<l>ot  (Karle  Land 
Charters  236),  And  toll  and  team  sy  a^ifen  into  (>am  mynstre. 
1046-60  Charter  of  Eald  red  Bishop  iKemble  No.  805),  Ut 
habeant  et  possideant  iure  aecclesiastico  perpetua  haeredi- 
tate,  cum  saca  et  socne,  tolle  et  teame,  reditiims  et  campis 
[etc.],  1046-60  Charter  Edw.  Conf.  (Kemhle  No.  829,  later 
copy*,  And  ice  an  heom  eft  alswa  oat  hi  habben  flarto  sacc 
and  socne,  toll  and  team,  infangeneSef  and  flemenesferm?i 
[etc.].  a  1066  CAar2fr(Kemble  No.  843^  [see  INKASGTHII-F]. 
1090-1135  Laws  of  H'ttt.  /,  c.  2  §  3  E  cil  francs  horn  ki  ad  e 
sache  e  s..che  e  toll  e  tern  e  jnfangentheof,  se  il  est  enplaidc 
[etc.].  1114-18  Laws  Hen.  /,  c.  20  §  2  Archiepiscopi,  epis- 
cupi,  comites.  .sacam  et  socnam  babent,  tol  trt  tlu'ani  t;t  infon. 
pentheaf.  12..  Reg.  Alaj,  I.  it.  in  Scot.  ,\tat,  (1844)  I. 
A | -p.  1.  234  CJui  habent  et  tenent  terms  suas  cum  soko  et 
sako  furca  et  fossa  toll  et  them  et  infangandthefe  et  vtfan- 
gandtliefe.  [SKENE  tr.  Judges  ..  ([iiha  lies  power  to  bald 
their  courts,  with  srxrk,  sack,  gnllous,  and  pit,  tol  I,  and  thame, 
in  fang- thief,  and  outfang-thief.]  1657  SIR  U'.  MIKE///.^. 
Rtxuallant.  \Vks.  (S.  T.  S.)  II.  241  The  Mims .  .being  free 
Harones  y'of,  holding  in  cheife  of  the  croune,  infeft  cum 
furca  et  fossa,  sock  et  sack,  thole  et  theam,  infang  theif 
et  outfang  theif.  1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq,  I\'.  xviii. 
208  One  among  them,  whether  by  seniority  or  by  hereditary 
right,  further  enjoyed  the  prufit  able  privileges  of  tol  I  and  team, 
^Ic.  By  the  end  of  the  I2th  c.,  the  process  of 
tlam  being  obsolete,  the  meaning  of  the  word  was 
to  a  great  extent  forgotten.  Legal  writers  erro 
neously  explained  it  from  sense  2,  as  '  the  property 
of  the  lord  in  the  team  or  offspring  and  po-Urity 
of  his  serfs '. 

This  appears  in  a  i2-i3th  c.  Lntin  version  of  a  charter 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  whence  it  W.T-  regularly  n  prate-l 
by  later  writer-;,  >-onie  of  whom,  as  Higden,  Ra^tall,  Skene, 
and  Coke,  offer  both  explanations. 

1200-25  Latin  version  of  Charter  r>f  Edw.  Conf,  (Kemble 
No.  843)  [  ,.  saca  and  socna,  toll  and  team]  cum  priui- 
legio  habendi  totam  suorum  seruorum  propaginem.  c  1250 
I-.xpositio  I  'ocab.  In  riacita  de  Quo  Warranto  (i8iS)  275/2 
7V/t'w/,  aver  progeny  de  vos  h nines.  £1290  FLETA  i,  xlvii. 
§  9  Thetttt  acquietantiam  anicrciamentorum  sequela;  pro- 
priorum  suorum.  1387  TKFYISA  Higden  (Roll<)  II.  95  [^ee 
;ilso  in  a]  Somtyme  'i  heain  is  i-cleped  be  sewte  of  Ixjnde  men 
[orig.  Them  ..  qnnndoque  dicitur  sequela  nativorum], 
1579  Expos.  Terms  La~t>  177  b,  Thcm^  that  is  that  you  shall 
haue  all  ye  generations  of  your  \'illaines  wyth  ther  suites  X; 
cattel  wheresoeuer  they  shall  l>ee  found  in  Kngland.  1597 
SKF.SE  De  t-'frfi.  Sr'gn.,  Thente^  is  power  to  haue  servai'des 
and  slnues, quhilk  ar  called  ftatfa'ft£>0ndi,vtt/atti,and  all  1'ai- 
ronnes  infeft  with  Theme,  hes  the  same  power  :  For  vnM 
them  all  their  bond-men,  their  bairnes,  gudes,  and  geare 
properly  perteinis,  swa  that  they  may  di-pone  tin 
their  pleasure.  1628  COKE  On  Litt.  \\.  xi.  §  172.  116  Theme 
(sometime  written  Theame  corruptly)  is  an  old  Sax  n  w  ird, 
and  signifieth  Potestatem  hafa-ntU  in  tin  tiros  sire  viltanss 
cunt  eonitn  styueiis,  tern's,  bonis  $•  cat  alii s.  Hut  Teame, 
sometime  corruptly  written  Theam,..'^  also  an  old  Saxon 
word  and  signifieth  where  a  man  cannot  produce  his  War 
rant  of  that  which  he  bought  according  to  his  Voucher.  1895 
POLLOCK  &  MAITLAND  Hist.  Eng.  Law  I.  566 Then  [nth  r.| 
team  is  taken  to  mean  the  brood,  the  offspring,  the  'sequela  ' 
of  one's  villeins;  but  this  we  may  be  sure  is  a  mistake. 

TTd.  At  other  times  team  was  app.  taken  as  a  mere 
complement  to  tollt  and  was  evidently  thought  to 
be  some  kind  of  impost. 

1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Ar»u(3.TJS.)a^B  Pilgrymes.  .suld 
noulhir  pay  toll  na  teme,  audit  na  ciibtume,  na  payagr, 
quhill  thai  ar  on  thair  voyage. 

IV.  Later  senses  related  to  II. 

(But  sense  9  may  represent  an  Anglicizing  nf  ON.  fanner. 
In  that  sense  also,  apparently  soim:tinu-s  associated  with 
L.  tinio  a  beam,  pole,  tongue  of  a  plough,  carriage,  cart,  etc.) 

9.  Part  of  the  gear  by  which  oxen  or  horses  were 
harnessed  to  a  plough,  harrow,  or  wain.  In  mod. 
dialect  use,  *  a  chain  to  which  oxen  are  yoked  in 
lien  of  a  pole '  (£ng*  Dial.  Diet.} ;  '  in  plough 
equipment,  the  main  or  leading  chain,  by  which 
the  whole  of  the  oxen  or  horses  drag  the  imple 
ment*  (F.  T.  El  worthy).  Foot-team  ^  the  foot- 
chain  of  a  plough. 

c  1350.  \otninaie  Gall.- A  ngl.  858  Trecit  .  f/ /^wff«j,Plowe- 
stryngges  and  tern,  c  1425  /  "<v.  in  Wr.-W iilcker  665/20  No- 
mina  pertincncia  ad  carectariam. . .  Hoc  plaustrutn^  wayne. 
Hec  tftna^  teme.  ffec  torques,  wythe.  1483  Cath.  Angl. 
379/2  A  Teme,  tetno.  1523  Ki  i  ZHERR.  Husk.  \  4  Yf  he  wyll 
haue  his  plough  to  go  a  narowe  forowe.  .he  sctteth  his  fote- 
teame  in  the  nycke  nexte  to  the  ploughe-t>eame.  Ibid.  §  15 
An  oxe-harowe.  .the  fonnes(t]  slote  must  be  bygger  than 
the  other,  by  cause  the  fote  teame  shall  be  fastened  to  the 
same  with  a  &hakyl),  or  a  withe  to  drawc  Ly.  1530  PALSGR. 
279/2  Teme  of  a  plough  or  oxen,  atellee.  c  1540  /«:•.  M0nast, 
Lyllfshull  in  Archxologia  XI. 1 1 1.  209,  iii  waynes  with 
themes  and  other  thyngys  necessary.  1570  LBVIM  Manip. 
208/17  A  Teame,  iheane,  tew<\  onis.  1575  Richmond 
li'HIs  (Surtees)  255,  ij  yooks  furnysshed  vtijd,  tj  teymes 
j  horse  draught,  j  butk  shackill,  j  plcwghryng,  ij  paire 
toggwethcs  ij  axil)  naylcs  iij».  iiii*.  1605-6  in  A7.  Riding 
Rec.  (1884)  1.  27  Duos  torques  ferreos,  Angl.  Iron  horse- 
tcame*.  1616  SUM  PL.  Si  MARKH.  Country  Famte  533  When 
they  draw  two  and  two  together  in  the  bearegearev,..then 
there  is  needfull  the  plow-cleuise,  and  teame  [sic.].  1788 
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TEAM. 

W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh*  Gloss.,  Team,  an  ox-chain,  passing 
from  yoke  to  yoke.  1889  N.  \V.  Line.  Gloss, ,  Team,.  .(2)  har 
ness  for  a  draught  of  horses  or  oxen. 

10.  dial.  A  chain  (generally). 

1828  Craven  Gloss.,  Team,  a  strong  iron  chain.  1840 
SFUKDENS  Suppl,  to  Forbes  I'oc.  E.  Anglia  s.  v.,  A  string 
or  chain  of  sausages  is  called  'a  team  of  links'.  1904  ting. 
Dial.  Diet.,  Team.. 3.11  iron  chain  usually  with  a  ring  at 
one  end  and  hook  at  the  other.  Used  for  putting  round 
stones  to  fasten  the  crane  chain  to  when  lifting,  i  W.  Vorksh.) 
V.  11.  attrib.  and  Comb. ^3,,  in  sense  ^team-beast ', 
-driving,  ~/wrset  -labour,  -length,  -master,  -plough  ; 
in  sense  4  b,  team-game,  -match,  -play,  -race,  -sys 
tem,  -training',  also  team-band,  a  fastening  for 
securing  the  drawing-gear  to  the  plough,  etc.  ; 
team-boat,  a  boat  drawn  or  propelled  by  horse 
power;  f  team-land,  —  PLOUGH-LAND;  team- 
man  (also  teamsman),  a  teamster;  team-rail 
way,  a  railway  system  worked  by  horse-power 
(Ogilvie  1882);  team-shovel:  see  quot. ;  f  team- 
ware,  (a)  a  team  of  horses,  etc. ;  (b)  ~  team-land ; 
team-work,  (a}  work  done  with  a  team  of  beasts  ; 
(^)  the  combined  action  of  a  team  of  players,  etc. ; 
(c)  work  done  by  a  team  of  operatives. 

1808  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  115  A  swing-plough  with 
a  beam.. at  the  end  of  this  beam  is  occasionally  fastened 
a  graduated  iron  to  which  the  *team-band  is  affixed.  1847- 
78  HALLIWEU.,  Team-bands,  the  same  as  Start-chains, 
i573-So  BARET  Alv.  T  96  A  *Teame  beast,  euerie  beast 
that  draweth  or  beareth  burdens.  1818  Pict,  New  York  222 
A  *team  or  horse  boat  sails. .to  Brooklyn  every  quarter  of 
an  hour.  1820  Boston  (U.S.)  Daily  Advert.  26  Apr.  2/4 
A  team -boat  propelled  by  twenty-five  horses.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  \\'ord-bk,,  Team-boat,  a  ferry-boat  worked  with 
horses  by  paddle-wheel  propulsion.  1895  forum  (N.  V.) 
May  378  The  *  team-boat ',  or  ferry-boat  propelled  by  horse 
power,  ..  ran  for  some  time  in  competition  with  steam 
ferries.  1893  ll'estnt.  Gaz.  3  Feb.  10  3  As  recently  as  last 
week  he  was.  .able  to  give  lessons  in  *team-driving.  1907 
Daily  Chron.  18  Jan.  9/5  The  very  essence  of  all  ^  tea  in 
games  is  unity  of  action.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  (y  /'. 
58  Such  Trappings  as  our  finest  *Team-Horses  in  England 
wear.  1778  [W.  MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agi-ic.,  Digest  18 
Sheep  are  profitable,  .because  they  save,  considerably,  the 
expence  of  'team-labour.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls) 
VIII.  177  Iohn..toke  anon  tribute  of  everiche  "terne  lond 
[orig.  hyda,  id  est  carucata\  in  Kngelond  bre  schelynges. 
1627  SPEED  England  xx  viii.  §  3  In  the  Booke  of]  )omesday 
Caruca— the  Teame- land— was  in  quantilie  of  Acres  pro 
portioned  to  the  qualitie  of  Soile.  1904  Ar.  $  Q.  loth  Ser.  I. 
354/2  The  extent  of  the  plough  or  team  land.  1387  TREVISA 
Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  225  I-leide  bre  *teme  leng|>e  from  be 
stok.  1867  MORLEY  Burke  vi.  56  He  would  talk  of.. the 
turnips,  and  the  hay,  with  the  *t  earn -men  and  the  farm- 
bailiff.  1909  Daily  AVwj  i  Mar.  12  Their  demands  are  for 
nn  increase  of  wages  of  *teamsmen  to  28.?.  1894  M-'cstni. 
Gaz.  13  Dec.  7/2  The  Manhattan  Chess  Club  lias  sent  by 
mail  to  the  British  Chess  Club  a  challenge  for  a  *team 
match  of  five  boards, to  occupy  one  sitting,  the  moves  being 
cabled.  1893  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXVII.  247  Our  game  [Cana 
dian  football],  .abounding  in  combined  skill  and  *team  play 
unknown  to  English  experts.  1805  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric. 
I.  346  The  breast-spade  or  common  *team-plough.  .will  be 
found  preferable.  1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  *  Team- 
shovel,  an  earth-scraper.  A  scoop  drawn  by  horses  or  oxen. 
1895  Daily  News  15  Apr.  2/3  The  (*team  system'  [in  boot- 
making]  is  also  strongly  resisted,  as  tantamount  to  a  decline 
in  the  remuneration.  1567  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  v.  (1593) 
125  His  sacred  *teeme-ware  through  the  aireto  drive  abroad 
agen.  1577  HARRISON  England  \.  viii.  in  Holinshcd  I.  12/2, 
600  families  which  are  all  one  with  Hidelandes,Plowghlandes, 
Carrucates,  or  Temewares.  1828  WKBSTER,  *  Team-work, 
work  done  by  a  team,  as  distinguished  from  personal  labor. 
New  England.  1886  .V.  Wf  Line.  Gloss.,  Team-work,  work 
done  with  wagon  and  horses ;  a  regular  item  in  a  way- 
warden's  Account  Book.  1887;  MRS.  H.  CAMPBELL  Prisoners 
of  Poverty  ii.  26  (Funk)  What  is  known  as  '  team  work  ',  flaps 
[of  shirts]  being  done  by  one,  bosoms  by  another,  and  so 
on.  Mod.  U.  S.  The  team-work  of  the  [base-ball]  nine  is 
excellent. 

Team  (tfm),  v.  Also  6  teem.  [f.  TEAM sb.  II. : 
cf.  to  yoke,  to  harness,  etc.  A  late  formation,  the 
original  derivative  verb  being  TEEM  2;.*] 

1.  trans.  To  harness  (beasts)  in  a  team ;  to  yoke. 
Alsoyf^v 

155*  HULOET,  Teame  horses  togyther,  dextero,  as.  Ibid., 
Teameoxen  togither,  iugo,  as.  1597  MIDDLETON  Wisdom 
Solomon  xiv.  i  The  shipman  cannot  team  dame  Tethys 
waves.  1733  TULL  Horse-Hoeing  Hush.  xxiu.  172  Every 
Workman  knows  how  to  team  the  Limbers.  1875  Encycl. 
Brit.  II.  663/1  The  horses  [in  a  horse-artillery  battery]  are 
teamed  in  pairs,— lead,  centre,  and  wheel. 

2.  To  convey  or  transport  by  means  of  a  team. 
b.  absol.  or  intr.  To  drive  a  team,  to  do  teamster's 
work.     U.S.    Cf.  TEAMING. 

1841  EMERSON  Ess.  Ser.  i.  iL  {1876)66  A  sturdy  lad. .,  who 
teams  it,  farms  it,  peddles.  1852  WIGGINS  Embanking  1 1 4 
A  portion  was  teamed  ij  mile.  1856  WHITTIER  Ranger  126, 
I.. can  hear  him  teaming  Down  the  locust-shaded  way. 
1888  L.  OLIPHANT  Sci.  Rclig.  iii.6o,  I.  .teamed  as  a  common 
teamster  through  the  rigours  of  a  Canadian  winter. 

3.  trans.  To  get  (work)  done  by  a  team  or  teams 
of  workmen ;   to  let  (work)  to  a  contractor  who 
employs  teams  of  workmen.    U*  S. 

1877  [see  TEAMING].     1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Hence  Teamed///,  a.,  harnessed  in  a  team. 

1591  SPENSKR  Virgils  Gnat  y  4  By  this  the  Night  forth 
from  the  darksome  bowre  Of  Herebus  her  teemed  steedes 
gan  call. 

Tea-maker,  etc. :  see  TEA  sb.  9  c. 
Teaman,  tea-man  (tr-mden). 

1.  A  merchant  who  deals  in  tea;  a  tea-dealer. 
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1837  WHITTOCK,  etc.  Bk.  Trades  441  Teaman.  Such  is  the 
simple  title  assumed  for  their  trade  by  many  distinguished 
dealers  in  London— indeed,  the  most  distinguished.  They 
are  generally  those  who  deal  in  tea  only.  Ibid.,  This 
system  of  tasting  is  what  constitutes  the  acme  of  the  great 
Teaman's  trade.  1891  Daily  News  16  May  5/4  The  Chinese 
tea-men  are  reported  to  maintain  a  sort  of  incredulous  non 
chalance.,  in  the  face  of  that  almost  complete  capture  of  the 
English  market  by  the  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas. 

2.  Prison  slung.     (See  quot.) 

*$77  5  Years'  renal  Servitudes.  85  'Tea  men  '..have  the 
privilege,  .of  having  one  pint  of  tea  every  evening  instead 
of  gruel. 

Teamer  (trmai).    [f.  TEAM  sb.  or  y.  +  -ER1.] 

One  who  drives  a  team  ;  a  teamster. 

1840  Civil Eng.  ff  Arch.  Jrnl.  III.  391/2  These  latter., 
discharging  their  contents,  and  leaving  none  to  be  shovelled 
out  by  the  teamers.  1879  Daily  News  8  Apr.  3/7  A  horse 
was  instantaneously  killed  by  a  flying  brickbat,  but  the 
t earner,  who  stood  near,,. escaped  uninjured.  1895  Ibid. 
4  Dec.  3/7,  I  let  my  ten  acres  of  glebe  to  an  industrious 
fellow — once  a  '  teamer '  or  team  man  on  a  farm  near  by. 

Tea-niing,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  TEAM  v.  +  -ING  *.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  TEAM.  Also  attrib. 

1733  W-  KLLIS  Chiltern  fy  Vale  Farm,  317  A  Team- 
ing-pin  of  about  eleven  Inches  long.  1829  Glover  s  Hist. 
Dert'y  \.  182  The  breeding  of  heavy,  or  teaming  horses. 
1852  WIGGINS  Embanking  115  Cutting  and  filling  $<i.  per 
yard.  Teaming  jjths  of  a  mileo^.  per  yard.  1877  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.,  Teaming.. 2.  The  operation  of  transporting 
earth  from  the  cutting  to  the  embankment.  3.  A  certain 
mode  of  manufacturing  work,  which  is  given  out  to  a  bos-;, 
who  hires  a  gang  or  team  to  do  it,  and  is  responsible  to  the 
owner  of  the  stock.  1883  Harper  s  Mag.  Aug.  390/2  All  the 
teaming  is  done  with  one-horse  carts. 

Tea*mless,  a.  rare.  [f.  TEAM  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
"Without  a  team  :  cf.  TEAM  sl>.  5. 

1894^  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  5  Sept.,  The  majority  of 
the  pioneers  brought  with  them  no  personalty  ..save  their 
teams,. .some  came  even  teamless. 

Teamster  (tf-mstai).  [f.  TEAM  sb.  +  -STER.] 
The  driver  or  owner  of  a  team  ;  a  teamer. 

1779  Boston  (Jfass.)  Town  Records  ig  Feb.  Ibid.  17  Aug., 
Thomas  Chase.. had  agreed  with  a  Number  of  Teamsters 
for  the  Publick  service  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  Shillings  a 
Mile.  1824  W.  IRVING  T.  Trav.  I,  219  Drovers  and  teamsters 
who  travel  that  road.  1840  J.  UUKI.  Farmers  Contp.  144 
In  using  the  harrow,  the  teamster  should  understand  the 
object,  and  take  care  to  accomplish  it.  1901  Census  Sche 
dule  Instructions,  Agricultural  labourers  should  be  entered 
according  to  the  particular  work  on  which  they  are  usually 
engaged,  such  as.  .Teamster  on  farm. 

Teanel  (tf'nel).  Now  n.w.  dial.  Forms:  I 
teenil,  -el,  tenil ;  5  tenel;  9  teanal(e,  teanel, 
tennil.  [OE.  txnil,  -el  =  MHG.  zeincl,  deriv.  of 
OTeut.  *tainj(iy  in  Goth,  tainjd  wicker  basket, 
OHG.  zeinnft,  zeimt,  MHG.  zeine  weak  fern..  ON. 
*teinat  pi.  tcinur  basket,  creel ;  deriv.  of  *tainozt 
ON.  teinn  (i—teinr),  OE.  tdn,  OHG.  zein  twig, 
osier-wand.]  A  basket. 

«7oo  Kpinal  Gloss.  (O.E.T.)4O3  Fiscilla,  taenil.  aBoo 
Erfurt  Gloss.  403  Fiscella,  tend,  rxooo  ./ELFKIC  Saints' 
Lives  (1890)  II.  44  Him  on  hand  genam  ainne  lytelne  taenel 
mid  caricum  xefylledne.  <znoo  Ags.  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
336/9  Sportella.)  tsenel.  (71440  Prontp.  Parv.  489/1  Tenel, 
or  crele,  cartallus.  Ibid.,  Tenel.  vessel,  tenella.  1869  Lons. 
dale  G^oss.,  Tcanel,  an  osier  fish-basket.  1882  Lattcs.  Gloss.t 
Tcnnil)  a  large  basket. 

Tea-night  to  Tea-pail:  see  TEA  sb.  9. 
Teany,  var.  TENNE,  the  heraldic  tincture. 
Tea'-party. 

1.  A  party  assembled  to  take  tea  together;    a 
social  entertainment  at  which  tea  is  taken. 

1778  Miss  UURNEY  Evelina  (1791)  I.  xvi.  61  The  arched 
recesses  that  are  appropriated  for  tea-parlies  [at  Ranelagh]. 
1843  THACKERAY  Men's  Wives,  Mr.  $  Mrs.  Berry  ii,  The 
Reverend  Lemuel  Whey  is  a  tea-party  man.  1851  D. 
JERROLD.?/.  Giles  V\K.  196  As  comfortable  as  any  dowager 
at  a  tea-party. 

2.  trattsf.  (colloq.  or  slang. )  a.  Boston  tea-party^ 
a  humorous  name  for  the  revolutionary  proceeding 
m  *773>  when  the  tea  was  thrown  overboard  from 
the  ships  in  Boston  harbour  as  a  protest  against 
the  taxation  of  the  American  colonies  by  the  British 
Government,  b.  A  lively  proceeding,  a  disturbance. 

1864  WEBSTER  App.>  Navies  Fiction,  Boston  Tea-party. 
1874  O.  W.  HOLMES  Ballad  of  Boston  Tea-party  28  The 
storm  broke  loose,  but  first  of  all  The  Huston  teapot  bubbled  ! 
1903  West  m.  Gaz.  20  Jan.  9/2  An  electrician's  '  tea-party  ' 
is  brought  about  by  a  short  circuit... In  particularly  bad 
cases.. explosions  of  the  circuit  breakers  occur,  and  showers 
of  molten  copper,  which  often  start  fires,  render  the  *  tea- 
party'  of  the  liveliest  description. 

Tea'-plant. 

1.  The  plant  from  which  tea  is  obtained,  the  tea- 
shrub  :   =  TEA  sl>.  3. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Tea,  The  Tea  plant  affects 
valleys,  and  the  feet  of  mountains,  and  a  stony  soil.  1770 
Er.Lis  in  Phil.  Trans.  LX.  525  One  of  the  first  tea-plants 
that  has  been  produced  from  seed  in  this  kingdom.  1888 
J.  PATOS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII.  07/2  The  tea-plant  is  cul. 
tivated  in  China  as  an  evergreen  shrub. 

2.  Applied  to  various  other  plants:  see  TEA  sb.  6. 
1798  Monthly  Mag.  Mar.  21 1  The  tea  plant  of  St.  Domingo; 

Capraria  &r/?0ra,..thz  leaves  of  which  are  employed,  .for 
the  same  purpose  as  the  tea  of  China  and  Japan.  1864 
Atkenaum  10  Dec.  788/2  Leptospermum,  the  tea-plant  of 
Australia.  1866  Treat.  Boi.  701  L[ycium\  barbaritm.  .is 
commonly  known  as  the  Tea  plant.  1884  [see  TEA-TREE  3], 
1903  A.  C.  P.  HAGGARD  Sporting  Yams  136  (Canada)  The 
long  grass  and  Labrador  tea-plants  on  the  banks. 
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Tea* -planter.  One  who  makes  it  his  busi 
ness  to  cultivate  tea-plants.  So  Tea'-pla  iiting-. 

1888  J.  PATON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII.  09/1  Tea-planting 
has  also  been  successfully  established  in  Natal.  1897  Daily 
News  19  June  2/2  Japan  must  ..  abandon  her  primitive 
methods  of  tea-planting  in  small  patches.  1897  Allbiitt's 
\  Syst.  Med.  III.  736  A  case  that  I  saw  some  years  ago  in  a 
tea-planter.  Mod.  He  is  now  a  tea-planter  in  Assam. 

Tea'-pot.  A  pot  with  a  lid,  spout,  and  handle, 
in  which  tea  is  made  or  brought  to  table. 

[1616  COCKS  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  215,  I  sent.. a  silver 
chaiu  pot.  .to  Capt.  China  wife.  i66z  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Man- 
dclslo's  Trav.  n.  (1669)  156  There  have  been  Tsia-pots,  which 
had  cost  between  six  and  seven  thousand  pound  sterling.] 
1705  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4063/4  A  Tea  Kettle,  a  gilt  Tea-Pot. 
1784  COWPER  Task  iv.  776  There  the  pitcher  stands  A  frag 
ment,  and  the  spoutless  tea-pot  there.  1867  TROLLOPE 
Chron.  fiarsct  II.  Ixix.  261  She  sat  behind  her  old  teapot, 
with  her  hands  clasped.  1874  [see  TEA-PARTY  2]. 

b.  Phr.   Tea-pot  tempest,  tempest   in  a  tea-pot 
(U.  S.1) :    =  storm  in  a  tea-cup  (see  TEA-CUP  4). 

1854  ANDREWS  Lat.  Diet.  s.v.  Suupuluw,  Excitarejluctt/s 
in  simpulo, . .  to  raise  a  tempest  in  a  teapot.  Cic.  Leg.  3. 16, 
36.  1891  Cent.  Dict.s,\,  'fempest,  A  tempest in  a  tea-pot,  a 
great  disturbance  over  a  small  matter.  1896  Peterson  Mag. 
Jan.  104/1  What  a  ridiculous  tea-pot  tempest  1 

Hence  Tea-pot  v.  nonce-wd.)  to  present  with  a 
tea-pot ;  Tea'potful,as  much  as  a  tea-pot  contains. 

1854  '  C.  BEDE*  ]'erdant  Green  n.  v,  Gentlemen  who  get 
upon  their  legs  to  return  thanks  for  having  been  'tea-potted '. 
1895  W.  WRIGHT  Palmyra  fy  Zenobia  xxii.  255  The  teapot- 
ful  of  dirty  water. 

II  Teapoy  (trpoi).  Anglo-Ind.  Also  tepoy. 
[T,  Hindi  tin,  in  comb,  tir-  three  +  Pers.  pae\  pai 
foot.  The  legitimate  Persian  name  is  sihpaya  or 
sipai\  the  Hindi  tirpad  or  tripa^i  (Yule).] 

A  small  three-legged  table  or  stand,  or  any 
tripod;  (by  erron.  association  with  tea},  such  a 
table  with  a  receptacle  for  tea  or  a  tea-caddy. 

1828  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Lady  of  Manor  VI.  xxix.  246  A 
low  teapoy  of  sessoo  wood.  1844  [?SiR  J[.  KAVK]  Pere 
grine  Pultuney  \.  v.  112  A  tepoy  or  tjnpoy  is  a  thing  with 
three  feet,  used  in  India  to  denote  a  little  table.  1887  VAN 
PHOU  LEE  When  I  -was  a  Bty  in  China  25  [The  tables] 
were  flanked  by  two  rows  of  chairs,  .with  tea-poys  between 
that  served  to  hold  the  cups  of  guests. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Tea-poy,  an  ornamental 
pedestal  table,  with  lifting  top,  enclosing  caddies  for  holding 
tea.  1886  YULE  £  BURNELL  Hobson-Jobson,  Teapoy,,  .often 
in  England  imagined  to  have  some  connexion  with  tea.  and 
hence,  in  London  shops  for  japanned  ware  and  the  like,  a 
,  teapoy  means  a  tea-chest  fixed  on  legs.  But  this  is  quite 
erroneous. 

Tear  (tIQi),  sbl  Forms:  see  below.  [OE. 
tfar  ~  OKris.  tdr,  ON.  tar  (Sw.  tar,  Da.  taar, 
taare},  contr.  from  earlier  OE.  *teahr,  *teagr, 
teagor,  ONorthumb.  tehr  =  OHG.  zahar,  zahhar 
(MHG.  zaher,  zdr,  Ger.  zdhre],  Goth.  tagr\  cogn. 
with  Gr.  5a*p-u,  OL.  dacrivia  (L.  lacrima,  -lima], 
OPr.  doer,  der,  Welsh  dagr  tear.  The  medial  h 
or^,  alreadylost  inOE.,isfoundasr/*  in  i6thc.Sc.] 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

a.  OE.  teasor,  ONorthumb.  teher,taeher,tehher, 
tehr ;    5-6  Sc.   techyr   (//.    techrys),   tichwr, 
1    teicher. 

Guthlac  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  1340  Teagor  y5um  weol  hate  hleor- 
dropan.  a  950  Rituate  Eccl.  Dunelm.  (Surtees)  40  Folces 
tehhero  eft  bisih  (gloss  on  populi  lacrimas  respice).  Ibid. 
192  Fund  saltes,  of  5on  sindon  salto  tehero.  ^950  Lindisf. 
Gosp.  Mark  ix.  24  Mi5  teherum  he  gecuasS  ic  gelefo.  —  Luke 
vii.  38  Mi3  taherum  vel  tearum.  Ibid.  44  Mi3  tearum  vet 
tehrum.  1513  DOUGLAS  JEneis\\.  xii.  5  With  cheikis  freklit, 
and  all  of  tichwris  \ed.  1553  teris]  bysprent.  Ibid.  xill. 
Prol.  26  At  euery  pilis  point  and  cornis  croppis  The  techrys 
\ed.  1553  teicheris]  stude,  as  lemand  beriall  droppis. 

£.  1-3  t6ar  (teor),  1-6  ter,  2  tiar,  3  ti(e)r.  tser, 
4  tyar,  4-5  teer,  4-6  tere,5  terre,  5-6  teere,tyer, 
5-8  St.  teir,  6-7  teare,  6-  tear. 

c  888  K.  &LFRED  Boeth.  x,  Fulneah  dead  for  tearum  &  for 
unrotnesse.  11900  tr.  Baedas  Eccl.  Hist.  iv.  xxix.  [xxviii.] 
§2  Maeni^e  bara  broSra  . .  tearas  guton.  1:975  Rushu; 
Gosp.  Mark  ix.  24  Mid  teorum  [Lindisf.  teherum]  he  gi- 
c\v£ed  ic  sUefo.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  292  Wi[>  mist  & 
wij>  ter.  a  1175  Cotton  Horn.  217  Al  swa  an  huni  tiar  felle 
upe  ^iure  hierte.  cizoo  Vices  fy  I'irt.  57  Mid  bitere  teares. 
c  1200  ORMIN  13849  purrh  be^^ske  &  sallte  taeress.  a  1300 
A".  Horn  654  Wib  tieres  al  birunne.  Ibid.  960  Spak  wij? 


. 

bidere  tires.     13.  .   Cursor  M.  25551  Wit  tere  \Gott.  ter]  of 
yenb.  173  Y-kuegt  .  .be  tyares  of  ssrifte.     ^1380 
.  Wks.  II.  205  She  pishabwaished  my  feet 


ei.      1340  Ayenb.  173  Y-kuegt  .  .be  tyares  of  ssrifte.     ^1380 
WvcLIP&nvbSd.  Wks.  II.  205  She  pishabwaished  my 
wib  teeris.      1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.   Priv.   19 


wib  teeris.  1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  199,  I 
haue..Seyn  thy  terris.  1:1440  Promp.  Parv.  489/1  Teere, 
of  wepynge,  lacrima.  c  1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  xxxiii. 
123  He  fonde  him  the  terres  at  the  eyes  of  hym.  1500-20 
DUNBAR  Poems  ix.  15  With  teiris  of  sorrow.  1563  WINJET 
Four  Scoir  Thre  Quest.  §  46  Wks.  (S.  T.  S.)  1.  107  Mourning 
and  teris.  1584  POWEL  Lloyd's  Cambria  199  The  women 
check  their  tears.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  n.  v.  76  Weepe 
wretched  man:  He  ayde  thee  Teare  for  Teare.  a  1600 
MONTGOMERY  Sonn.  iv.  5  With  bendit  brou,  nnd  tuinkling 
teirs,  I  trou.  1661  LOVEIJ.  Hist.  Anitn.  $•  Min,  72  The 
teares  found  dry  in  the  corners  of  the  eyes. 
B.  Signification. 

1.  A  drop  of  the  limpid  fluid  secreted  by  the 
lachrymal  gland  appearing  in  or  flowing  from  the 
eye;  chiefly  as  the  result  of  emotion,  esp.  grief, 
but  also  of  physical  irritation  or  nervous  stimulus  : 
usually  in  //. 

Beowulf  1872  Hruron  him  teams  blondenfeaxum.  971 
Blickt.  Horn.  189  J?a  waeron  his  eajnn  gefyllede  mid  tearum. 
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f  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  159  [>e  ter  j?at  Mon  schet.  c  1300  I  fare- 
Ivk  285  For  hire  was  mani  a  ter  igroten.  1377  LANGL.  P, 
PI,  B.  xiii.  45  Hut  if  bei  synge  for  f>o  soules  and  wepe  salt 
teres.  1422,  1593,  «i6oo  [see  A.  0].  1737  [S.  BERINGTON) 
G.  di  Lucca's  Mem.  (1738)  62,  I  saw  his  [Eyes]  swimming 
in  Tears.  1782  COVVPEK  Let.  to  If-'.  Unwitt  4  Nov.,  You 
tell  me  that  John  Gitpin  made  you  laugh  tears.  1808  SCOTT 
Mann.  i.  Introd.  186  Drop  upon  Fox's  grave  the  tear,  Twill 
trickle  to  his  rival's  bier.  1855  BAIN  Senses  <y  /'//.  n.  iv.  §  22 
(1864)  297  There  are  also  tears  of  joy.  1866  HUXLEY  Phys. 
(1869)  ix.  §25  Under  certain  circumstances,  .the  secretion 
of  the  lachrymal  gland  exceeds  the  drainage  power  of  the 
lachrymal  duct,  and  the  fluid,  accumulating,.. overflows  in 
the  form  of  tears. 

b.  As  the  visible  feature  of  weeping  :  hence,  put 
for  this,  or  as  the  expression  of  grief  or  sorrow. 
In  tears,  weeping,  in  sorrow  or  commiseration. 

a  1340  H  AMI-OLE  Psalter  cxxv.  6  pa  J>at  dos  goed  werkU 
in  terys  of  penaunce.  1388  WYCLIF  Ps.  cxxv(i],  5  Thei 
that  sowen  m  teeris  j  schulen  repe  in  ful  out  ioiyng. 
1435  MISVN  Fire  of  'Love  18  Is  not  pis  pe  vayle  of  teris  & 
tribulacion  ?  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comnt.  18  The 
people  ..  are  all  in  teares  and  mournyng.  1637  MH.TON 
Lycidas  14  He  must  not  flpte  upon  his  watry  bear.  .With 
out  the  meed  of  som  melodious  tear.  1719  DK  FOE  Crusoe 
(1840)  II.  i.  7,  1  was  happy  in  listening  to  her  tears,  1750 
GRAY  Elegy,  Epitaph,  ii,  He  gave  to  Mis'ry  all  he  had,  a  tear. 
1814  WOHUSW,  Laodamta  164  Yet  tears  to  human  suffering 
are  due. 

2.  transf.  and_/^.  A  drop  of  any  liquid  ;  spec,  a 
drop  or  bead  of  liquid  spontaneously  exuding. 

(Sometimes  with  allusion  to  grief  or  lamentation  :  cf.  i  b.) 
0:900  CYNKWULF  Crist  1174  Da  wearS  beam  nionij  blodi- 
ftum  tearutn  birunnen.  ciooo  Sajr.  Lcechd,  II.  28  genim 
i  ilcj'.uiian  . .  &  hu  nixes  teares.  a  1175  [see  A.  ft],  a  1240 
Ureisun  in  Cott.  Horn,  200  Swete  iesu  ..  min  hum  ter. 
1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Iff,  v.  iii.  284, 1  would  these  dewy  teares 
were  from  the  ground.  1616  JSURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country 
Farme  609  The  vine  sometimes  poureth  forth  great  store 
of  teares,  whereupon.. U  looseth  his  force  altogether,  a  1626 
BACON  Ne^v  Atl.  (1650)  29  The  Teares  or  Woundings  of 
Trees.  1697  DKYDEN  Virgt  Gcorg.  \\\.  505  The  pearly  tears 
Of  Morning  Dews.  1820  L.  HuNT/«rfiV«/0rNo,  20  1. 156  The 
tears  of  the  sky  at  least  were  dried  up.  18..  B.  TAYLOR 
Manuela  Poems  (1866)  316  With  the  tears  of  amber  drop 
ping.  1865  DICKKNS  Mut.  Fr.  i,  xiv,  Hawse-holes  long  dis 
coloured  with  the  iron's  rusty  tears.  1883  Century  Mag. 
Oct.  873/1  Carrying  large  candles,  which  drip  their  waxen 
tears  along  the  road  [at  a  funeral]. 

fb.  //.  The  Italian  sweet  wine  known  as 
LACHUYMA  CHBISTI.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (1531)  ssb,  There  groweth  the  myghty 
swete  wynes,  as  malueseys,  tyeres  &  muscadels. 

3.  spec.   Applied    to   various   gums   that   exude 
from  plants  in  tear-shaped  or  globular  beads,  which 
then  become  solid  or  resinous. 

a  1000  ^ELFRIC  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  139/28  OfooalsatHuttt, 
balsames  tear,  a  1400-50  Alexander  4974  par  trekild  doun 
of  pa  teres  of  iemmes,  Boy  land  out  of  pe  barke  bawme  & 
mirre.  1578  LYTK  l^odoens\\\.  xvi.  308  Evphorbium  is  the 

fumrne  or  teare  of  a  certayne  strange  plante  growing  in 
,ybia.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nickolay's  lroy.  \\.  VL  36 
The  Mastic  is  the  teare  or  droppings  of  the  Lentiscus.  1604 
E.  G[RIMSTONK]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  iv.  xxviii.  286  One 
kinde.. which  they  call  Opobalsamum,  which  be  the  very 
teares  that  distil.  1686  W.  HARRIS  tr.  Lemery's  Course 
Cliym.  (ed.  2)  467  Opium  is  a  Tear  which  distils  of  itself,  or 
l>y  Incision  of  the  heads  of  Poppies.  1715  tr,  Pancirollus' 
Rerum  Mem.  1. 1.  xii.  29  Myrrh,  is  a  Drop  or  Tear,  distilPd 
from  a  Tree  in  Arabia  Felix.  1815  J.  NICHOLSON  Ojterat. 
Mechanic  753,  \  oz.  mastic  tn  tears.  1838  T.  THOMSON  Cheat, 
Org.  Bodies  671  Gum  arabic..is  in  small  rounded  drops  or 
tears.  1895  Daily  News  25  Nov.  7/1  Fine  tears  of  frank 
incense,  the  gum  resin  produced  by  an  Indian  tree. 

4.  Anything  resembling  or  suggesting  a  tear  :  see 
quots. ;  e.  g.  (a)  a  defect  in  glass  caused  by  a  small 
particle  of  vitrified  clay:    see  quot.   1832;   (6)  a 
detonating  bulb,  or  Prince  Rupert's  drop. 

18320.  R.  PORTER  Porcelain  ffGl.  xi.  249  Tears  are,  perhaps 
the  greatest  defect  that  can  be  found  in  glass.  I  bio.,  Whcr. 
ever  these  tears  exist,  the  material  is  brittle  in  a  very  high 
degree,  so  as  frequently  to  crack,  without  any  apparent 
cause.  1837  Penny  Cycl.  VII.  15/1  The  smaller  and  rounder 
the  eyes,  the  better  the  cheese  is  reckoned.  They  should 
contain  a  clear  salt  liquor,  which  is  called  the  tears.  1839 
URE  Diet.  Arts  746  It  [Plomb-gornme]  has  been  found  only 
at  Huelgoel,  near  Poullaouen,  m  Brittany,  covering  with  its 
tears  or  small  concretions  the  ores  of  white  lead  and  galena. 
Ibid.  1250  The  block  of  metal  is  heated  till  it  becomes 
brittle,  when.. it  is  broken  to  pieces,  and  presents  an  ag 
glomeration  of  elongated  grains  or  tears ;  whence  it  is  called 
grain  tin.  1857  LIVINGSTONE  Trav.  xxxi.  650  It  [iron] 
occurs  generally  tn  tears  or  rounded  lumps.  1858  O.  W. 
HOI.MKS  Aut.  Breakf.-t.  ii,  A  Prince-Rupert'sHlrop.  .is  a 
tear  of  unannealed  g  la-is.  1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mec/i.,  Tears, 
the  vitreous  drops  from  the  melting  of  the  walls  of  a  furnace. 

5.  With  defining  words,  in   special  senses :    as 
glass  tear  [F.  larme  de  vet-re],   (a}  a  detonating 
bulb  ^see  I>ET»\ATIN<;  ppl.a.}  •  (£)  a  pear-shaped 
glass-drop  used  for  ornament  (Cent.  Diet.  1891); 
St.  Lawrences  tears,  a  popular  name  for  the  Per- 
seids,  the  meteors  occurring  about  St.  Lawrence's 
day,  Aug.   10;  tears  of  St.  Peter,  a  West  Indian 
plant,  Anthacanthtts  Wtitrtptylbu  (  Treas.  Rot.*}  ; 
tears  of  strong  wine,  drops  of  liquid  forming  on  the 
inner  sides  of  a  glass  partly  filled  with  strong  wine. 
Also  CROCODILE  tears,  JOK'S  tears,  JUNO'S  tears. 

1899  R.  H.  ALLKN  Star  Names  335  In  the  later  Middle 
they  were  known  as  the  Larntts  de  Saint  Laurent, 
Saint    Laurence's  Tears,  Ins  martyrdom  upon  the  red-hot 
gridiron  having  taken  place  on  the  loth  of  August,  258. 

6.  attrib.  and  C  omb.  :  a.  attributive,  as  tear  bath, 
•drop,  -Jhvd,  -fount,  -spring ;  b.  objective  and  obj. 
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gen.,  as  tear-compelle r  ;  tear-compelling,  -creative, 
-distilling,  'falling  (FALL v.  49), -shedding,  -wiping 
adjs. ;  C.  instrumental,  as  tear-baptized,  -bedabbled, 
-bedewed,  -besprinkled,  -blinded,  -commixed,  -com 
posed,  -dewed,  -dimmed,  -distained,  -dropped, 
-drowned,  -filled,  -fraught,  -freshened,  -glistening, 
-shot  (cf.  bloodshot),  -stained,  -stubbed,  -swollen, 
-washed,  -wet,  -worn,  -wrung  adjs. ;  tear-nourish 
vb.  ;  d.  of  other  kinds,  ns  tear-bright,  tear-like, 
tear-shaped,  tear-thirsty  (cf.  bloodthirsty]  adjs. 

i6a4<,)uARLKS.SY<T«'5*S>»«.  Div.  Poems(i7i7)359  My  Clears- 
baptized  Love,  a  1600  in  Farr  S,  P.  KHz.  (1845)  1 1.  444  Thou 
Ict'st  me  wash  thy  feete  m  my  *teare-bath.  a  1644  QUAKLKS 
Sol.  Recant,  ch.  xii.  5(1645)  58  To  meet  Thy  *te:ir-bed:ib!dl 
fun'rals  in  the  Street,  c  1610  God  Hears,  etc.  in  Farr  S.  P. 
Jos,  7(1848)  no  Thy  "teares-bedewed  praiers,  And  thy  re 
pentant  sighes,  shall  haue  accesse  Before  the  throne  of  heaven. 
1906  United  Free  Ch.  Mag.  Mar.  28  i  Crowds  with  tear- 


bear  her  funeral  pall.  1874  M.  COLLINS  Frances  II.  igi 
Her  hazel  eyes  'tear-bright  with  glee.  1868  —  Sweet 
Anne  Page  I.  210  That  *tear-compelling  tragedy,  111618 
SYLVESTER  Pnnt/it'a.  Author's  Invoc.  5  In  this  "teare-com- 
posed  terrene  Globe,  a  1600  J.  BRYAN  in  Farr  S.  P.  Eliz. 
(1845)  II.  333  Heare,  heare  with  acceptation  The  *tcare- 
dew  d  words  I  speake.  i8ix  W.  BKISTOW  Little  \\~anticrcr 
ii,  She  cannot  see  my  "tear-dimV!  eye.  1503  SHAKS.  Lucrccc 
1586  About  her  *teare-distained  eye  Blew  circles  slream'd. 
1799  H.  GURSEV  Cu/>id  fy  Psyche  io(Jod.i  No  "tear-drop  fills 
his  frozen  eye.  1830  TENNYSON  Talking  Oak  xii,  A  teardrop 
trembled  from  its  source,  And  down  my  surface  crept.  1776 
MICKLE  tr.  CaiiiocHs'  Lusiad  vn.  298  The  "tear-dropt  bough 
hangs  weeping  in  the  vale.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du  l*,irtas  u.  i. 
n.  Imposturtqdb  His  "tear-drown'd  eyes,  a  night  of  Clouds 
bedims.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  iv.  ii.  66  "Teare-falHng 
Pittie  dwells  not  in  this  Eye.  a  1631  DONNE  Malediction 
ii.  No  "teare-flouds,  nor  sigh-tempests  move,  a  1600  ]. 
BRYAN  in  Farr  S.  P.  Eiiz.  (1845)  II.  334  My  long  *teare- 
fraught  eies  Haue  scene  thy  plagues  rcdoble  Vpon  mine 
enemies.  1842  FABER  Sty  Han  Lake,  etc.  261  White  flowers, 
*  tear-freshened,  for  pale  sorrow's  brow.  1811  W.  BKISTOW 

Stanzas  written  in ckurch-yd.  iii,  At  widow 'd  Love's 

"tear-glistning  shrine.  1567  MAI-LET  Gr.  Forest  32  This 
Tree,  .by  and  by  droppeth  and  distilleth  a  certaine  humor, 
in  a  manner  *tearlike.  1873  E.  BKKNNAN  Witch  of  Ncmi, 
etc.  70  For  she  *Tear-nourUhes  the  bud  her  true  love  bare 
Unto  her  lord.  1632  LlTHGOW  Trav.  t.  5  'Teare-rent  Sophy  re, 
Synon-Hke  betrayd  What  votall  oathes,  loues  sterne  fort, 
ne'er  bewraj'd.  1893  HOLIES  Elem,  PJwtogr.  (1907)  88 
^ear-shaped  markings  may  be  pruduccd.  1598  DRAYTON 
Heroic.  Ep.,  Matilda  to  A".  John,  If  all  remorcelesse,  no 
"teare-shedding  eie,  My  selfe  will  moane  my  selfe.  1840 
BROWNING  Sordcllo  in.  744  Lashlesseyes  Inveterately*teai- 
shot.  1593  SHAKS.  2  //<•«.  /  'I,  \\.  iv.  16  He  prepare  My  'teare- 
stayn'd  eyes,  to  see  her  Miseries.  1868  ADAM  I.  MENKEN 


(1883)  120  Take  my  cold,  tenr-stained  face  up  to 
"V.  12  That 
ttempted. 
S  HA  Vi  Monody  \j  These  *tear-swolii  eyes  beheld  her  fall.  1579 


yours.    X593NA&H  E  Christ's  T.  Wks  (Grosart)  IV. 

which  my  'Teare-stubbed  penne.  .hath  attempted.    1768  C. 


GOSSON  ScA.  A/'UseiArb.)  49  Calling  [Mars]  the  bloody  God, 
the  angry  God,.  .;roAu3a*pu«  the  *tearethirsly  God.  1755  J. 
SHEBBEAKE  Lydia  (1769)  II.  431  The  *tear-washed  eye  .sur 
veyed  the  severe  trials.  ^1630  DRUM  M.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems 
Wks.  (171 1)  33  Her  *tear-wetlpckshang'd  o'er  her  face.  1605 
SYLVESTI.R  Du  Bartas  n.  iii.  I.  l-'ocatiott  151  O  contrite 
heart's  restorer  !  *Tears-wiping  tame-griefe  !  1786  BURNS 
I,antent  viii,  My  toil-beat  nerves,  and  "tear- worn  eye.  1823 
BYRON  Age  of  Bronze  xiv,  They  voted . .  *tear-wrung  millions 
— why?  for  rent  1 

e.  Special  Combs.:  tear-bag,  (a)  =  tear-pit  \  (£) 
=*  tear~gland\  tear-duct,  (a)  the  lachrymal  or 
nasal  duct,  which  carries  off  tears  from  the  eye  to 
the  nose ;  (d}  the  lachrymal  canal,  which  supplies 
tears  to  the  eyes ;  tear-gland,  the  lachrymal  gland  ; 
tear-passage,  =  tear-duct;  tear-pit,  the  lachry 
mal  or  sub-orbital  sinus  found  in  many  species  of 
deer,  a  fold  or  cavity  beneath  the  inner  corner 
of  the  eye,  containing  a  thin  waxy  secretion ;  — 
LARMIER  2;  tear-pump  (slang}  [cf.  PUMP  s6.1  d, 
z'.  6],  the  source  of  tears  shed  effusively  or  in 
feigned  emotion;  tear-punctum:  see  PUKCTUM 
4  b ;  tear-sac,  =  tear-pit.  See  also  TEAR-BOTTLK. 
1893  LVDEKKER  Horns  ^-  Hoofs  64  The  lachrymal  fossa— 
in  which  rests  the  gland  termed  the  crumen,  larmier,  or 
'  *tear-bag  '.  1891  fall  MatlG.  30  Mar.  4  3  The  treatment 
of  obstructions  of  the  "tear  passages.  1834  Penny  Cycl.  \\. 
69/1  The  possession  of  lachrymal  sinuses,  or,  as  they  are 
vernacularly  called  with  reference  to  the  stag  and  fallow- 
deer,  "tear  pits,.. distinguishes  the  greater  number  of  the 
antelopes.  1903  FARMEK  Slang  />ict.  s.  v.,  To  work  the 
*tear-pnMih . .  to  weep.  1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg.  I.  348 
The  'tear  puncta..lie  in  contact  with  the  ocular  conjunctiva, 

Tear  (tc«),  j*.2    [f.  TEAR  z>.i] 

1.  An  act  of  tearing  or  rending ;  the  action  of 
tearing;  hence,  damage  caused  by  tearing  (or 
similar  violent  action);  usually  in  phr.  tear  ami 
wear,  wear  and  tear,  including  damage  due  both 
to  accident  and  to  ordinary  wear  :  sec  WEAK;  also 
usedyff.  in  reference  to  body  or  mind. 

1666  I'KPYS  Diary  29  Sept., The  wages,  victuals,  we.ir  and 
tear.. will  ewe  to  above  £3,000^x10.  1705  R.  CROMWELL 
Lit.  in  Kng.  Hist.  Km.  (1898)  XIII.  123  A  third  for  wai;e< 
tare  and  ware,  and  upholding  the  Mock.  1765  FOOTE  Com* 
miiiary  i.  Wks.  1793  II.  11  At  that  time  of  life,  men  can 
bustle  and  stir . . ;  it  is  the  only  tear  and  wear  season.  1767 
A.  YOUNG  Farmer's  Lilt,  la  feoflc  282  With  ease  to  the 
hor>es  nnd  not  half  the  tear  of  irons,  &c.  1874  HLACKIK 
Self-Cult.  65  Plated  work  will  never  -stand  the  tc.tr  and  wear 
of  life._  1901  Xfiitsm.iH  6  Mar.  9/7  The  tear  and  wear  of  the 
campaign  is  telling  severely  on  the . .  Vc  nnanry. 


TEAR. 

i      2.  concr.  A  torn  part  or  place  ;  a  rent  or  fissure. 

1611  COTCR.,  DesckirurC)  a  teare,  a  rent.     1755  JOHNSON, 

Tear,.. a  rent,  a  fissure.     1824  MHS.  CAMKRON  Pink  Tippet 

IU  21  Mother  has  darned  up  the  tears.     1891  Anriefs  Jml. 

\     195  Each  darn  and  tear  has  its  story.     190.  Bookseller's 

Catat.t  This  copy  has  the  title  cut  round  and  mounted,  a  few 

slight  tears  in  margins,  in  one  case  the  tear  extends  to  text. 

b.  The  line  along  which  a  piece  of  cloth  or  the 

like  naturally  tears. 

1857  H.  MILLER  Test.  Rvcks  vi.  232  What  a  draper  would 
;    term  the  tear  of  the  one  layer  or  fold. 

3,  An  act  of  tearing,  in  senses  8  and  9  of  the  verb. 
a.  A  rushing  gallop  or  pace  ;  csp.  in  advb.  phrase 
/////  teart  full  tilt,  headlong,  b.  A  spree  {{/.S. 
s/ang].  c.  A  rage  or  passion  ;  a  violent  Hurry,  d. 
Here  may  belong  the  Irish  interjectional  phr.  tear 
and  ages  \ttaches\  ttftwm/^expressing  astonishment. 

a.  1838  DICKENS  C?.  7  Wj/xxxiii,  He  could  have,  .galloped 
nway,  full  tear,  to  the  next  Mage.     1892  Sat.  j\ci>.  2  Jan. 
16/1  The  rattling  tear  a<  ro>s  country. 

b.  1869  R.  HAUTE  How  Santa  C/austeic.  Wks.  (1872)  363 
May  be  ye'd  all  like  to  come  over  to  my  house  to-night  and 
have  a  sort  of  tear  round.      1895  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXVII, 
189/2  Then  1  should  go  on  a  tear— a  regular  one  you  know 
— and  not  come  home  for  three  whole  days.     1896  /larder's 
Mag.  XCII.  775/2  <-Jpt  me  off  on  a  tear  somehow,  and  by  the 
time  I  was  sober  again  the  money  was  'most  all  gone. 

C.  1880  IV.  Cornwall  Gloss,  s.  v,  Tatr,  'She  got  into  a 
pretty  taer '.  1890  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  III.  n8  If 
you  keep  quirt  you  may  see  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  that 
you  ino?>t  certainly  would  not  if  you  got  in  a  '  tare  '. 

d.  1841  LKVKR  C.  O'.WaiUy  Ixvii,  Tear  and  ages!  how 
sore  my  back  is.  1842  S.  LOVER  Handy  Andy  iii,  'Tare 
an'  ouns  !'  roared  Murphy, '  how  Andy  runs  '.  1893  UAHIM;- 
{±Q\:\.vC  heap  Jack?..  I.i.  13  '  Tear  ami  ages  !'  ^i  1  ;  'that-, 
a  wonder  of  the  world  '. 

Tear  ^tc»j),  a.  and  j/>.3  Now  fee/in.  Forms  :  5 
ter,  5-6  tere,  5-7  teei\e,  6  teir,  teyre,  7  teare, 
7-8  tare,  7-  tear.  [Known  c  1400;  app.  from 
Du.  or  LG. :  cf.  MDu.,  MM,  MLG.,  LG.  teer.  ter, 
contracted  from  feeder^  tcder  fine,  thin,  delicate, 
tender  :  cf.  OE.  tiedre^  tydrct  tyddcr  tender.] 

fA.  ailj.   Fine,  delicate;    of  the  best  quality. 
(Said  esp.  of  flour  and  hemp.)   Ohs. 

ci4oo  Tt-ft'istis  Higdtn  (Rolls)  III.  9  Salomon  his  mete 
was  euery  day  gritty  corues  of  dene  [r-.  rr.  teer,  tere,  tei] 
floure  and  foure  score  comes  of  mele.  1501  DOI/GI.AS  I'al. 
Hon.  1.542  I  tami>(lure,  teie  pyle.quhairon  thair  lyis  IVirle, 
Orphany  qulnlk  euerie  stait  renewis.  1551  Test.  /•.'/',». 
(Surtecs)  VI.  34,  ij  pare  of  harden  shettes,  ij  pare  of  hempe 
terc,  and  ij  pare  of  lynan  she  ties.  1544  Unit.  214  A  p.ire  of 
newe  hempe  tere  sht-tes.  1541-1  in  Lane.  Wilts  (1857)  So 
A  xj  payre  of  teir  hempen  slietis. 

B.  sb,  (The  adj.  used  absol.)    Something  of  the 

finest   or  best  quality  :    f  a.  The  finest  wheaten 
Hour.    Obs.     b.   The  finest  fibre  of  flax  or  hemp. 

a.  c  1440  Protnp.  Pati'.  489  'i  Teere,  of  flowre,  amoluiit, 
1521  \VniTisToN  Gram.  ^^PollisvelpolUn..estidemin 
triticoquodjlos  in  siliginf,  the  tere  of  floure.   1521  Cwoitry 
Leet  Bk.  66q  Hut  on  haly-cake,  and  that  they  put  no  more 
theryn  but  the  Tcyre  of  thre  stryke  of  whete. 

b.  i54?-»  >"   Lane,    ll'ills  (1857)  Si,    xxv  teir  of  hempe 
slippingis.     1601   HOLLAND  Pliny  xix.  i,  As  for  the  good 
Flax  indeed,  which  is  the  teere  or  marrow  as  it  were  within 
of  the  Line.     1657  W.  COI.ES  Adam  in  Ed,n  ixlxxxi,  The 
Summer  Hemp  anordeth  most  Teere  as  they  call  it.     1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  6),   Tare  of  Flax ^  the  finest  dress VI  p.irt  of 
it  made  ready  for  the  Spinner.     1805  L'scf.  ProL  in  Ann. 
Reg.  851/2  A  machine  for  discharging  a  woolcomb  or  combs, 
by  separating  the  tears  from  the  noiles.      1837  \VmnocK, 
etc.  Bk.  Trades  (1842)  238  (Flax  Dresser)  The  strike  is  to 
pass  through  a    fine   hackle,   and    the  hurds  coming   from 
thence  saved  for  middling  cloth,  and  the  tear  itself  for  the 
best  linen. 

Tear  te-j),  v.l  Pa.  t.  tore  (to-a),  arch,  and 
dial,  tare  (te»i).  Pa.  pplc.  torn  ^tf-in).  Forms  : 
see  below.  [OE.  ter-an,  pa.  t.  /«r,  pi.  t&roti,  pa. 
pple.  toren,  =  OLG.  *teran  ,MI).,  MLG.  teren, 
Du.  teren,  OIIG.  zeran  (MIIG.  zerent  zcrnt  Ger. 
zehren)  to  destroy,  consume,  Goth,  gatairan  to 
destroy.  OTeut.  *tcran  (tar,  td'ron,  to'ran-]  was 
cognate  with  Gr.  Sipttv  to  (lay,  O.Slav.  der$  to  tear 
asunder,  Skr.  dar-  to  burst.  The  OE.  pa.  t.  taer 
(:—tar]  survived  as  fare  to  1 7th  c.,  when  it  gave 
place  in  standard  Eng.  to  toret  with  o  from  pa. 
pple.  torettj  torn :  cf.  bore,  swore.  A  weak  pa.  t. 
and  pple.  terede,  fered,  found  in  I5th  c.,  are  still 
dialect.il,  along  with  a  mixed  form  tored,  tord.\ 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

1.  fn/UMxAPr*t.SUmt  \  teranfteoran,tearan) 
(3  pcrs.  sing.  tirtJ,  tyrjj),  2-5  tcren,  3  teoren, 
3-6  tere,  4  teere,  5  teer,  6-  Sc.  teir,  6-7  teare, 
6-  tear.     dial.  7-  tare,  9  teer,  teear  (t;"r,  tKi). 

/iSjo  I.orica  Gloss,  in  <\  E.  T.  172/2  La^franduin,  to 
teorenne.  c  888  K.  MUWMD  Boi-th.  xxii.  $  t  He  \>c  tit  ^  on 
?a  t>rotaii.  r9jo  I.indisf.  G^sp.  Mark  ix.  26  SuiAesetearende 
hine.  C975  ffrtsAw.  Goaf,  ibid.,  Monize  leorrnde  hine. 
a  looo  Riddles  xxii.  14  (CIr.)  First  and  fon>wrard  feallej>  on 
sid.in  Aa;t  ic  [.i  plough]  to^uni  tere.  a  1050  I-ifar  Scintill. 
105  Hit  tyrj*  calswa  snaca.  a  1200  Tere^  [see  1>.  2).  [,(  1225 
y» liana.  12  Ichulle  leoten  deor  to  teoren  ant  to  lulccn  b^.] 
1382  WVCLIF  Gen.  xl.  ip  Fowlis  shulen  tcere  thi  fleish. 
c  1430  Hymns  I  'irg,  49  '1  o  teer  him  from  t>e  lop  to  |>e  loon. 
1552  HL'LOKT,  Teare  in  pieces,  delacrro.  /bid.,  Tear,  laccro, 
1567  S-itir.  Poems  Reform.  \\.  5-?  \\'ith  glowing  Kunne  that 
man  to  teir.  1661  Rump  Songs  (1874)  I.  192  To  tare  the 
RiHjhet  to  such  rags  as  these. 

2.  Past  Tense,  a.   r-a  tor,  3-5  tar,  4-5  taar, 
4-7  tare ;  6  St.  (9  dial.}  tor,  7-  tore  (9  dial,  tar, 
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TEAR. 

Sc.  tuir  (tor)).  PI.  1-2  teeron,  3  tiere,  3-4 
tere(n,  4  tare(n,  4-5  ter,  5  terre;  5-  same  as 
sing. 

n.  ciooo  J&.FRIC  Gen.  xxxvii.  29  Da  tier  he  his  claoas 
[I,,  scissis  restitus}.  ciooo  in  Cockayne  Narrat.  (1861)  15 
Hie  mid  baem  ba  men  wundodon  and  taeron.  £1275  LAY. 
25850  [?eo]  tar  hire  bi  ban  ere.  Ibid.  24843  HiL.tiere  ?am 
bi  ban  heere.  13 . .  A".  All's.  4642  Alisaunder  his  clobes  taar. 
I6i,l.  6876  Heore  heir  heo  taren.  1:1330  Tar  [see  B.  4]. 
c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  ix.  81  And  there  weren  Marie  Cle- 
ophee  and  Marie  Magdaleyne,  and  teren  here  heer.  14.. 
HOCCLEVE  Compl.  Virgin  239  A  modir  bat  so  soone  hir  cote 
taar  Or  rente.  [1513  DOUGLAS  ^Eneis  xn.  x.  129  Hyr  rosy 
chekis  to-tor  and  scarlis  sche.J  1:1530  Ilickscorner  A  ij  b, 
The  knottes  the  skyn  tare.  1611  BIBLE  2  Sam.  xlli.  31  1  he 
king  arose,  and  tare  his  garments.  1653-4  W  HITELOCKE 
Jrnl  Svied.  Emb.  (1772)  I.  378  Three  Dutch  men  of  war 
..,  whom  she  tore,  and  killed  many  of  their  men.  1828 
Craven  Gloss,  s.  v.  Tur,  He  tar  his  breeks  to  tatters. 

0.  5  terede,  terid,  6  teared,  tearde,  teard. 
(a  1450  Alexander  4148  All  baire  tents  it  to-terid.)     1578 

HowEsZ.rt.  to  Burfh/ey  in  Tytler  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  IV.  317 
The  king,  .teared  his  hairs.  1593  /'«"•  M<!rr>a  (l876>  7« 
Now  tearde  she  her  haire.  1599  MfoUKir]  Silkwrrmet  73 
Whilst  herbage  greene  with  vnseene  teeth  they  teard. 

3.  Pa.  pple.  a.  1-7  toren,  5-8  torne,  5  toryn, 
6-  torn.  ft.  4  i-tore,  4-9  (now  dial.)  tore.  7. 
5  teryd,  6  teard,  6-7  (9  dial.)  teared,  9  dial. 
tored. 

a.  [a  looo  AlMelm  Gloss.  5386  in  Napier  O.  E.  Glosses 
135/2  Laccrari,  totoren.]  1:1325  Dcus  Cantos  25  in  E.  E. 
P.  (18621  127  Crist  was  toren  vche  a  lym.  £1489  CAXTON 
Sonnes  of  Aymon  11.62  Many  heres  pulled  and  manygownes 
toren.  1499  Promp.  Pan.  522/2  (Pynson)  Weryd  or  wonie 
or  torne.  1619  S.  ATKINSON  Gold  Mfias  Scott.  (Bann.  Cl.) 
15  Forced  and  torn  from  his  bedd.  a  1631  DONNE  Hymn  to 
Christ  i  In  what  torne  shipp  soever  I  embark.  1658  WOOD 
Lift  May  (O.  H.S.)  I.  253  Toren  downe. 

0.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  331  Whan  bey  were 
i-tore.  a  1400  Leg.  Rood  (1871)  143  Til  trie  fruit  weore  tore 
and  toyled.  c  1422  HOCCLEVE  Mia.  Poems  (1892)  227  Hir 
clothes  hath  shee  al  to-rent  &  tore.  1730  A.  GORTON  Maffei  s 
Amphilh.  103  They  were  tore  to  pieces.  1777  Horx  Sub- 
sech'X  427  (E.  D.  D.)  Joan's  pitcher  is  tore. 

Y.  £1440  Promf>.  Par-.'.  522/2  Weryd,  or  teryd,  or  torvon. 
(11529  SKELTON  Col.  Chute  1203  To  be  teared  thus  and 
torne.  1558  PHAER  sEneidu.  D  j  b,  By  Grekes  shall  Troy 
not  now  be  teard.  a  1649  UKUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems  Wks. 
(1711)  37/1  Kingdoms  got  by  wrongs,  by  wrongs  are  tear'd. 
1879  Miss  JACKSON  Simps!:.  H'ord-bk.  432  I've  tard  my 
throck.  1897  E.  PHILLPOTTS  Lying  Proph.  I.  vi,  Just  a  rag 
tored  off  a  petticoat. 

B.  Signification. 

1.  1.  trans.  To  pull  asunder  by  force  (a  body 
or  substance,  now  esp.  one  of  thin  and  flexible 
consistence,  as  cloth  or   paper),  usually  so  as  to 
leave  ragged  or  irregular  edges ;    to  rend.     (Ex 
pressing  either  partial  or  complete  separation  of 
parts ;  in  the  latter  case  usually  with  adv.  or  advb. 
phr.,  as  to  tear  up,  to  tear  in  (or  /al  pieces,  etc.) 

ciooo  [see  A.  2].  13..  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  782  The  gre- 
tiound  wolde  nowt  sessed  be,  Til  that  adder  ware  toren  of 
thre.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Shipman's  T.  136  Though  men  me 
wolde  al  in  to  pieces  tere.  a  1440  Sir  Degrev.  1688  Leve 
syre,  where  have  56  bene,  joure  clothus  to  tere.  1530 
PALSGH.  754/2  He  hath  torne  my  gowne  a  foote  and  more. 
1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  f,  Jul.  v.  iii.  35  By  heauen  I  will  teare 
thee  ioynt  by  ioynt.  1649  Bp.  REYNOLDS  Serm.  Hosea  i. 
32  The  Serpent  can  sting,  but  he  cannot  teare  in  pieces. 
1709  M.  PIEKREPOINT  Let.  to  Mrs.  Wortlcy  in  Lady  M.  II'. 
Hlonla^u's  Lett.  Ixiii.  104  She  will.. tear  the  letter,  and 
never  answer  it.  1777  COOK  Ifoy.  Pacific  n.  vii.  (1784)  I.  291 
They  are  always  careful  to  join  the  small  pieces  lengthwise, 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  tear  the  cloth  in  any  direction 
but  one.  1841  W.  SPALDING  Italy  f,  It.  Isl.  III.  96  The 
unpopular  minister  of  finance  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  mob. 
1857  HUGHES  Tom  Bro-Mn  i.  vii,  Engaged  in  tearing  up 
old  newspapers,  .into  small  pieces.  1902  BUCHAH  Watcher 
by  Threshold  268  The  boy  had  torn  his  clothes. 

b.  trans/.  To  make  (a  hole,  etc.)  by  tearing. 

J593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  v.  v.  20  How  these  vaine  weake 
nailes  May  teare  a  passage  through  the  Flinty  ribbes  Of 
this  hard  world.  Mod.  You've  torn  a  hole  in  my  coat. 

C.  To  break  (a  hard  solid  body)   by  force  or 
violent  impact ;  to  shatter,  split,  rive.     Now  dial. 

1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanheda's  Cong.  E.  Ind.  I. 
Ixxi  145  b,  Their  Fregates..were  torne  in  pieces  and  sunke. 
1588  Sin  W.  WYNTER  Let.  to  J.  Hawkynsrt  Feb.  (P.R.O.), 
This  winters  weather,  .hath . .  torn  many  of  our  blocks,  pul- 
leis  and  sheevers.  a  1600  HOOKKR  Aitsiv.  to  Travers 
§  25  As  water  spilt  or  poured  into  a  torn  dish,  c  1626 
Dick  of  Devon.  I.  ii.  in  Bullen  0.  PI.  (1883)  II.  16 
From  the  armed  winds  an  hoast  brake  forth  which  tare  their 
shipps  and  sav.'d  ours.  1746  FRANCIS  tr.  Horace,  Art  of 
Poetry  642  Like  a  baited  Bear,  If  he  hath  Strength  enough 
his  Den  to  tear.  1828  Wheelers  Mag.  Nov.  481  In  this 
county  [Hampshire]  break  is  used  for  tear,  and  tear  for 
break,  as,  I  hare  torn  my  best  decanter,  or  china  dish ;  I 
have  broke  my  cambric  apron.  1888  ELWORTHY  W.  Somerset 
}rtord-bk.  s.v.,  Mind  you  don't  tear  the  pitcher.  Who've  a-bin 
an'  a-tord  the  winder? 

f  d.  Phr.  To  tear  a  (the)  cat :  to  play  the  part 
of  a  roistering  hero  ;  to  rant  and  bluster  :  cf.  tear- 
fat  in  TEAR-  2.  Obs. 

1590  SHAKS.  Midi.  N.  i.  ii.  31,  I  could  play  Ercles  rarely, 
or  a  part  to  teare  a  Cat  in,  to  make  all  split.  1610  Histrio-m, 
8  Sirrha  is  this  you,  would  rend  and  teare  the  cat  upon  a 
stage  ? 

2.  To  wound  or  injure  by  rending  ;  to  lacerate. 

a  iooo/.Y£/vr/'j  Confessional  §  40  (Thorpe  Laws  II.  164) 
gif  hy[swin]  deade  men  terao"  \lacerarerint\  a  1050  Liber 
Scintill.  78  Terende  weleras  his  he  ^efremo  yfel.  ti  1200 
Moral  Ode  274  (Lamb.)  }>eor  be5  naddren  and  snaken..pa 
tere5  and  freteo7  J*  uuele  speken.  13..  A'.  Alls.  5969  (Bodl. 
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MS.)  Hij  ne  shulle  hem  wib  toob  tere.  c  1440  I'allad.  on 
Hust.  VIH.  91  To  tere  her  skynnes  bothe.  152*  J  INDALE 
Mark  ix.  20  As  sone  as  the  sprete  sawe  him,  he  tare  him. 


1573-80  BARET  All}.  T  297  All  his  bodie  is  rent,  or  torne.. 
l,,ceratus  est  ioto  corpore.    1697  DRYDEN  I  irg.  Ceorg.  in. 


tearing  the  wood  when  cutting  against  the  grain. 

atsol.  ciooo  Jt.isv.KHom.  11-532  Ne  sceal  he  teran  ne 
bitan  swa  swa  wulf.  1545  BBINKLOW  Compl.  46  b,  To  teare 
lyke  bearys,  and  to  byte  lyke  cruel  woluys. 

3.  In  various^,  applications  ;  esp.,  in  later  nse, 
to  split  into  parties  or  factions. 

c  looo  St.  Basil's  Admonitio  v.  (1849)  46  Ne  3u  hine  ne 
teel  ne  ne  ter  mid  wordum.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's 
Comm.  122  The  members  of  the  churche  tore  a  sondre. 
1593  SHAKS.  Rick.  II,  III.  iii.  83  Though  you  thinke,  that 
all,  us  you  haue  done,  Haue  lorne  their  Soules.  1602  — 
Ham.  in.  ii.  ii  To  see  a  robustious  Pery-wig-pated  Fellow, 
tear  a  Passion  to  tatters.  1609  Ev.  Woman  in  Hum. 
D  iij,  A  Rogue,  .so  tearing  the  sence,  I  neuer  met  with.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.Ceorg.  n.  707  Nor,  when  contending  Kindred 
tear  the  Crown,  Will  set  up  one,  or  pull  another  down.  1779 
Mirror  No.  21  r  2  My  sneezing,  .which,  she  said,  tore  her 
poor  nerves  in  pieces.  1845  S.  AUSTIN  Rankc's  Hist.  Ref. 
III.  113  Christendom  itself  was  torn  with  divisions.  1908 
Daily  Neivs  24  Mar.  6  He,  too,  tears  his  finish,  while  he 
still  has  his  old  fault. 

fb.  To  tear  (the  name  of)  God,  the  body  of 
Christ,  etc.  :  to  bUspheme  ;  esp.  to  swear  pro 
fanely  by  Christ's  limbs,  etc.  Obs. 

Cl32's  Song  of  Mercy  150  in  E.  E.P.  (1862*  123  We  stunt 
nober  for  schame  ne  drede  To  teren  vr  god^from^top  to  to. 


TEAR-. 

W.  E.  BURTON  Waggeries,  etc.  25  (Farmer)  They. .  kept  on 
tearin  at  each  other  like  a  pack  o' wolves.  1867  AUG.  J.  E. 
WILSON  Vashti  xxxi,  His  hands,  partially  confined,  were 
tearing  at  the  inflamed  flesh. 

7.  intr.  (for  re/I,  and  pass.)  To  become  torn  or 
rent ;  dial,  to  burst  asunder,  split,  snap,  break. 

1516  Pilgr.  rerf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  2(3ob,  His  handes  & 
fete  dyd  rent  £  teare  for  the  weyght  of  his  blessed  body. 


What  better  art  thou  for  this  thy  swearyng  Blasfamouslye, 
the  name  of  god  tearyng?  a  1624  lip.  M.  SMITH  Serm. 
(1632)  126  Did  not  the  Spaniards  sweare,  and  curse,  and 
teare  God? 

c.  Used  of  the  effect  of  sounds,  esp.  loud  or 
'  piercing'  noises,  on  the  air,  etc. :   =  REND  v.  ^b. 

1592  SM'AKS.  Rout.  I,  Jnl.  n.  ii.  162  Else  would  I  tearethe 
Cane  where  Eccho  lies,.. With  repetition  of  my  Romeo. 
I6o7  — Cor.  v.  iii.  151  To  teare  with  Thunder  the  wide 
Cheekes  a'  th'  Ayre.  1671  MILTON  Samson  1472  What 
noise  or  shout  was  that  ?  it  tore  the  Skie.  1697  DRYDCN 
I "trg.  Georg.  iv.  665  All  her  fellow  Nymphs  the  Mountains 
tear  With  loud  Laments.  1822  I,AMB  Elia  Ser.  I.  Praise 
Chimney  fiueepers,  A  shout  that  tore  the  concave. 

d.  To  harrow,  wound,  'rend'  (the  heart,  soul, 
feelings,  etc.). 

1666  BUNYAN  Grace  Al.  §  46  Now  was  I  tore  and  rent  in 
heavy  case  for  many  days  together.  1718  POPE  Iliad  xxil. 
526  Grief  tears  his  heart.  1859  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  Ser.  11. 
I.  i.  28  That  man  torn  by  domestic  affliction.  1872  BLACK 
Adv.  Phaettm  xi,  The  young  man  is  torn  asunder  with 
doubts  and  fears. 

4.  To  tear  (out)  the  hair  in  a  frenzy  of  grief  or 
anger  :  now  a  hyperbolical  expression. 

ciooo  jfutiiiA  281  He  ba..onsan  his  feax  teran  hreoh  on 
mode  &  his  hrse^l  somod.  c  1330  A".  Tars  joo  He  tar  the 
her  of  hed  and  herd,  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  \. 
34  He..wrange  his  handes  and  pulled  his  berde  and  tare 
alle  his  heres.  1580  LVLY  Etif  kites  (Arb.)  374  He  tare  his 
haire,  rent  his  clothes.  1700  DRYDEN  Pal.  ff  Arc.  I.  52 
He  roared,  he  beat  his  breastj  he  tore  his  hair.  1848 
THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  li,  She  might  tear  her  long  hair  and 
cry  her  great  eyes  out.  1855  —  Rose  ft  King  ix,  liulbo  began 
to  cry  bitterly,  and  tore  quantities  of  hair  out  of  his  head. 

5.  To  pull,  wrench,  or  drag  by  main  force  from 
its  attachment  or  fixed  place.  (With  various  advbs. 
or  preps,  according  to  sense.) 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  App.  XX.  188  Hare  fon  come  here, 
Adoun  of  his  hors  henri  hi  tere  Mid  yrene  crokes.  c  1400 
Rom.  Rose  7315  That  men  ne  may  in  no  manere  Teren  the 
wolf  out  of  his  hide.  Ci4<x>  Destr.  Troy  1966,  I  shuld  tere 
out  bi  tunge  and  bi  tethe  euyn.  a  1425  Cursor  M.  9072 
(Trin.)  My  kingis  robe  of  me  ?e  tere.  a  1533  Ll>-  BERNERS 
Hnon  Iv.  188  He.. tare  of  helmes  &  strake  out  braynes. 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  u.  x.  36  The  noble  braunch  from  th' 
antique  stock  was  torne  Through  discord.  16x4  RALEIGH 
Hist.  World  \\.  (1634)  481  A  great  Earth-quake,  which  did 
teare  downehalfe an  Hill.  1667  WooDZ;7«(O.H.S.)  II.i2i,I 
find  many  leaves .. toren  out.  1699  DAMPIER  Voy.  II.  ill. 
vi.  67  By  tearing  up  the  Trees  by  the  Roots.  1704  SWIFT 
Bait.  Bks.  Misc.  (1711)  239  Who  had  tore  off  his  Title. 
Page.  1703  ADDISOS  Italy  7  ftr.  Lucan  i.)  Ships  from  their 
Anchors  torn.  1821  SCOTT  Kenihv.  xl,  I  could  tear  out 
mine  eyes  for  their  blindness  1  1849  MACAULAY  Hist:  Eng. 
iii.  I.  387  The  porters,  .tore  down  the  placards  in  which  the 
scheme  was  announced.  i%oa  Allbult's  Syst.  Med.  VIII. 
872  They  [molluscan  tumours]  may  be  easily  torn  out  of  the 
skin  when  mature. 

b.  fig.  To  take  away  or  remove  by  force  or  vio 
lence  ;  to  force  ;  refl.  to  force  oneself  away. 

!574HELLOWEsGK!:««raV  Fam.  Ep.  (1577)  310  Despiteful 
wordes  that . .  breake  her  hart,  &  teare  y8  teares  out  of  her 
eyes.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  III.  ii.  287  What,  will  you  teare 
Impatient  answers  from  my  gentle  tongue?  1647  MAY 
Hist.  Part.  I.  vii.  77  If  a  King  will  suffer  men  to  be  torne 
from  him,  he  shall  never  have  any  good  service  done  him. 
1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  i,  At  length  hetore  himself 
away.  1829  LVTTON  D.-vet-eu.v  in.  ii,  1  think  Hce  her  now, 
as  she  stood  the  moment  after  I  had  torn  myself  from  her 
embrace.  1888  J.PAYN  Myst.MirbridgetfA.  Tauchn.)  II.  ii. 
27  Before  the  gentlemen  come  in  and  tear  you  away  from  me. 

6.  intr.  To  perform  the  act  of  tearing  ;  to  make 
a  tear  or  rent.  To  tear  at,  to  continue  to  pull  at 
in  order  to  rend  or  lacerate. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  l\V.  de  W.  1531)  258  b,  Ye,  and  many 
moo  sorowes  dyd  teare  &  thryll  thorowe  her  herte.  1848 


Stuffs  of  this  Colour  must  tear  and  wear  sooner  than  those 
of  any  other  Colour.  1776  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (1796) 
1 1 1 .  352  Veil  before  the  capsule  swells,  4-sided  ;  afterwards 
it  tears  into  2,  3,  or  4  segments.  1838  DRUMMOND  in  Mag. 
Zool.  ft  Bo!.  II.  156  If  attempted  to  be  restored  without 
. .  being  first  damped,  the  specimen  tears  through  the 
middle.  1865  KINGSLEV  Hercw.  vi,  AH  of  a  sudden.. the 
clouds  rose,  tore  up  into  ribands,  and  . .  blew  clean  away. 

II.  8.  intr.  t  To  rant  and  bluster  as  a  .roisterer 
(ads.)  ;  f  to  vociferate  (o6s.) ;  to  '  go  on '  violently, 
to  rave  in  anger  or  excitement,  to  rage  (dial.). 

1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  in.  iv,  Hee  will  teach  thee  to 
teare  and  rand,  Rascall,  to  him.  1672  DRYDEN  Marriage 
A-la-Mode  in.  i,  Three  tailors. .who  were  tearing  out  as 
loud  as  ever  they  could  sing.  1690  Andros  Tracts  I.  207 
Towns.,  which  Rant  and  Tear  at  a  great  rate,  because  of  a 
small  Rate.  1736  AINSWORTH  Lat.  Diet.  (1783)  s.v.  Tear, 
To  rant,  or  tear  along,  tumultuor,  debacchor,  vocifcra. 
tionibut  vias  incessu  implere.  1853  THACKERAY  Bug.  Hum. 
i.  (1858)  33  He  goes  through  life,  tearing,  like  a  man  pos 
sessed  with  a  devil.  1897  G.  BARTRAM  People  o/Cl.fton  v. 
132  She  stamped  and  foamed,  and  swore  and  tore. 

9.  intr.  To  move  with  violence  or  impetuosity  ; 
to  rush  or  '  burst '  impetuously  or  violently,  colley. 

Sometimes  with  the  notion  of  a  force  that  would  tear  its 
way  through  obstacles. 

1599  MASSINGER,  etc.  Oil  Law  v.  i,  The  nimble  fencer 
this,  that  made  me  tear  And  traverse  'bout  the  chamber? 
1637  SUCKLING  Aglaura  v.  i,  (Stage  direct.)  Enter,  tear, 
ing  in,  Pasithas.  1779  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  Nov.,  I 
cannot  bear  to  see  Othello  tearing  about  in  that  violent 
manner.  1786  tr.  Beck/era's  I'athek  56,  I  thought  I  heard 
. .  the  shrieks  of  a  thousand  bats,  tearing  from  their  crannies. 
1842  THACKERAY  Miss  Tickletoby's  Lect.  ix,  Edward  came 
tearing  down  to  the  borders  on  the  news.  1877  A.  B. 
EDWARDS  Up  Nile  vi.  142  The  boat  tears  on  before  the 
wind.  1894  FENN  In  Alpine  I'allcy  I.  43  This  river  tore 
down  the  narrow  valley  with  headlong  violence.  1901  H. 
FURNISS  Confess.  Caricaturist  I.  iii.  79  The  animals  snorted 
. .  and , .  tore  off . .  at  a  tremendous  rate. 

Tear  (tl'i),  ».2  Now  rare.     [f.  TEAR  rf.1] 

1 1.  intr.  To  shed  tears,  to  weep.  Obs.  or  dial. 

cgy>  Lindisf.  Gosf.  John  xi.  35  Tffiherende  {Rush™. 
teherende]  uzs  se  heelend.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode 
II.  H,  (1869)  95,  I  bigan  to  tere  and  to  weepe  and  to  sigh. 
1599  T.  M[OUIF.T]  Silkwfrma  9  Its  mother.. Who  absent 
blear'd  and  tear'd  as  much  for  him.  a  1660  Contemp. 
Hist.  Irel.  (Ir.  Archaeol.  Soc.)  II.  60  Eneas  himself.,  too 
often  teared  for  the  losse  of  Troye.  1719  HAMILTON  in 
Christ.  Instructor  (1832)  694  Some  of  them  were  so 
affected  that  they  teared  also.  1806  COCK  Simple  .Strains 
(1810)  I.  103  (E.D.I).),  I  fell  in  wi1  Geordy  Brown,  And 
he,  poor  saul,  was  tearin'. 

t  b.  trans.  To  pass  (time)  in  weeping.  06s. 

1575  GASCOIGNE  Fniitc  of  Fetters  iii,  I  teare  my  time  (ay 
me)  in  prison  pent. 

o.  Of  the  eyes  :  To  shed  or  emit  tears. 

ciooo,  1527  [see  tearing  ppl. a.  below].  1650  in  Ritchie 
Ch.  St.  J&aliimi  (i&Bo)  86  Putting  sneishen  in  his  eyes  to 
mak  them  tear.  1879  [see  tearing  vbl.  sb.  below]. 

2.  trans.  To  fill  or  sprinkle  with  or  as  with  tears. 

r  1620  Z  BOYD  Zions  Flozuers  (1855*  112  Feare  teares 
your  eyes.  18 . .  Century  Mag.  XXXVI  I.  545  (Cent.  Diet.) 
The  lorn  lily  teared  with  dew. 

Hence  Tea'ring  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

ciooo  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  72  Wi<5  tyrende  ea^an,  genim  )>a 
ylcan  wyrte  betonican.  1527  ANDREW  Brunxi-yke's  DistylL 
II  'atcrs  C  iv  b,  The  same  is  good  put  in  the  iyen  agaynst 
tering  iyen.  a  1660  Contemp.  J/ist.  Irel.  (Ir.  Archzol.  Soc.) 
II.  135  The  tearinge  and  fatherlie  intercession  of  the  saide 
religious  persons.  1879  St.  George's  Hosp.  Rep.  IX.  778  A 
white  spot  formed  on  the  cornea,  along  with  much  '  tearing  ' 
and  '  fear  of  light '. 

Tear,  obs.  form  of  TEEB  v.,  to  plaster,  smear. 
Tear-,  the  stem  of  TEAR  z/.l  in  comb. 

1.  With  adv.,  forming  sbs.  or  adjs.,  as  tear-away, 
adj.,   characterized   by   impetuous   speed,  tearing 
(cf.   TEAR  zi.1  9);    sb.,    one   who  or  that  which 
'  tears'  or  rushes  away,  or  acts  with  great  impetu 
osity  ;   tear-off,    adj.,    adapted    to    be   torn   off; 
sb.,  a.  sheet  or  slip  of  paper  so  attached  as  to  be 
easily  torn  off;  tear-up  sb.,  an  uprooting ;  a  violent 
removal  (Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

1833  T.  HOOK  Parsons  Dan.  HI.  vii,  To  mount  a  great 
"tear-away  chestnut  horse.  1891  N.  GOULD  Double  Event 
67  The  tearaway  [a  horse]  of  that  morning  .  .had  suddenly 
developed  into  a  mild,  affectionate  creature.  1901  S.  F. 
BULLOCK  Irish  Past.  iv.  100  Now  that  lassie's  a  tear-away. 
1903  Windsor  Mag.  Sept.  394/2  The  substitutes  also  were 
tear-away  bowlers,  but  they  were  not  so  fast  as  the  first 
pair.  1889  Pall  MallG.  21  Dec.  3/1  Blotting  pads,  with 
a  *tear-off  engagement-sheet  at  the  side. 

2.  With  sb.  in  objective  relation,   forming  sbs. 
or  adjs.,  as  ftea-r-brain :  see  quot. ;  tear-brass  a., 
rowdy,  prodigal ;    tear-bridge  a.,  that  tears  or 
destroys  bridges  :  used  as  epithet  of  a  river ;  tear- 
eat,    adj.,   swaggering,    ranting,    bombastic    (see 
TEAR   ».'    id);   si.,    a    bully,   swaggerer,   'fire- 
eater  ' ;    f  tear-mouth,   an  epithet   applied  to  a 
ranting  actor;  f  tear-placket,  ?  a  cutpurse;  ftear- 
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rogue,  ?  a  roistering  disreputable  fellow  ;  t  tear- 
throat,  adj.)  that  'tears'  or  irritates  the  throat;  sb., 
a  ranting  actor  ;  tear-thumb,  two  species  of  Foly- 
gonum  native  to  North  America  (and  Asia),  the 
halberd-  leaved  tear-thumb,  P.  arifotiuw,  and  the 
arrow  -lea  ved,  P.  sagittatum  ;  so  called  from  the 
hooked  prickles  on  the  petioles  and  angles  of  the 
stems. 

1796  G.  M.  WOODWARD  Eccentric  Excurs.  80  Another 
curious  liquor  called  'tear-brain,  composed  entirely  of  Rum 
and  Brandy.  1880  T.  HARDY  Trumpet-  Major  ix,  To.. 
provide  qoods  for  his  breaking,  and  house-room  and  drink 
for  his  *tear-brass  set.  1598  SYLVESTER  D  it  Bart  as  n.it. 
Hi.  Colonies  429  The  di'pry  verges  Of  "tear-bridge  Tygiis. 
1606  DAY  lie  ofdils  Prol.  (1881)  6,  I  had  rather  heare  two 
good  bautlie  icsts  then  a  whole  play  of  such  *teare-cat 
thunderclaps.  i6ix  MIDDLETON  &  DEKKER  Roaring  Girl 
D.  's  Wks.  1873  I  II.  215  D.  What's  thy  name  fellow  *ouldier? 
T,  I  am  cal'd  by  those  who  haue  seen  my  valour,  Tear-Cat, 
1811  SCOTT  Kenilw.  xii,  A  man  of  mettle—  one  of  those 
ruffling  tear-cats,  who  maintain  their  master's  quarrel  with 
sword  and  buckler.  1601  Ii.  JONSON  Poetaster  \\\,  iv,  You 
grow  rich,  doe  yon?  and  purchase,  you  two-penny  *teare- 
inouth?  1819  SCOTT  Let.  to  Southey  4  Apr.,  in  Lock/tart, 
A  copper-laced,  twopenny  tearmouth.  c  1600  DAY  Hegg. 
Bednall  Gr.  iv.  i,  I  have  spent  many  a  gray  groat  of 
honest  swaggerers  and  'tear-Plackets,  .that  I  never  drunk 
for.  1685  Dt-pos.fr.  Cast,  I  'ork  (Surtees)  275  He  was  a 
Monmouth  'teare-rogue,  and..  had  raysed  men..  for  Mun- 
mouth's  service.  1630  J.  TAYI.OK  (Water  P.)  Praise  Hcmf>- 
seed  Wks.  in.  65  The  *tearc-throat  cough  and  tisick,  From 
which,  to  health  men  are  restor'd  by  Physicke.  1654  GAYTON 
Pleas.  Notes  \.  vii.  24  The  Poets  of  the  Fortune  and  red 
Bull,  had  alwayes  a  mouth-measure  for  their  Actors  (who 
were  terrible  teare  throats).  1866  Trcas.  Bat.,  *  Tear-thumb, 

Tearable  (te^'rab'l),  a,  [f.  TEAR  z\l  +  -ABLE.] 
Capable  of  being  torn. 

1859  [implied  in  UNTEAHABLE].  1895  Daily  News  7  Jan. 
3/3  Everything  that  was  breakable  was  broken  in  fragments, 
and  everything  tearable  torn  in  pieces. 

Tear-bottle  (ti«M|ty-t'l).  A  bottle  containing 
tears  (cf.  Ps.  Ivi.  8  '  put  my  tears  into  thy  bottle  '); 
also  transf.  ;  spec.  »  LACHRYMATORY  B.  i,  applied 
to  small  bottles  or  phials,  such  as  are  found  in 
ancient  tombs,  supposed,  with  doubtful  correctness, 
to  have  contained  tears  shed  for  the  deceased. 

1658  [see  LACHRYMATORY  B.  ij.  1662  J.  P.ARGRAVE  Poj>c 
Alex,  y/f  (1867)  122  Called  lachrymatory^  or  tear-bottles, 
because  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  defunct  were  in 
ancient  time  accustomed  at  the  funeral  tocarry  each  of  them 
a  lachrymatorio  in  his  hand,  to  save  his  tears  that  he  shed 
for  his  deceased  friend,  and  then  leave  those  bottles  behind 
them  with  the  immuralld  corps.  1884  '  H.  COLLINCWOOO* 
Under  Meteor  Flag  259  Stow  away  the  tear-bottles,  coil 
down  all  tender  feeling  out  of  sight.  attrib,  1904  BUDGK 
yd  if  4//(  Egypt.  Rooms  Brit.  Mus.  35  Glass  vessels..  of 
the  well-known  lacrimariuw,  or  'tear-bottle'  type,  and 
belonging  to  the  Roman  period. 

Tearce,  obs.  form  of  TERSE,  TIERCE. 
Teard,  -e,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  of  TEAR  y.1 
Teare,  obs.  form  of  TEAR,  TIEK. 
Tearer  (teVrej).    [f.  TEAR  v.i  +  -EK  V] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  tears  or  rends. 

In  quot.  1828  applied  to  a  (?  canine)  tooth;  in  quot.  1862, 
to  a  mechanical  device  for  tearing  something;  in  quot.  iS36 
to  a  '  tearing'  cold. 

1625  MASSINGKR  Neiu  Way  v.  i,  I  know  you  are  a  tearer. 
Hut  I'll  have  first  your  fangs  pared  off,  and  then  Come 
nearer  to  you.  i68a  Sec.  t  lea  Nonconf.  4  The  Tearers  of 
the  Church  have  made  at  me,  .  .but.  .have  hurt  their  Nails 
and  Fingers.  1719  D'UKFKY  nils  II.  8  1  To  Wearers  and 
Tearers  Of  Matiteau  and  Gown.  1828  FLEMING  Brit.  Zool, 
9  In  ibe  lower  jaw  [of  the  badger],  the  bruiser  is  small,  the 
chewer  large,  and  there  is  an  additional  tearer.  1862  yrnl. 
Soc.  Arts  X.  329/2  The  doughy  mass  is  put  into  an  iron 
box,  or  tearer,  in  which  an  iron  cylinder,  with  iron  teeth, 
rapidly  revolves,  tearing  it  into  shreds.  1886  C.  KKKNE 
Let.  in  Life  xi.  (1892)  359,  I  suppose  I've  been  boasting  of 
my  immunity  from  colds,  for  I've  just  had  a  tearer,  so  hoarse 
that  I  couldn't  sound  a  note. 

t  b.  Tearer  of  God,  a  blasphemer  or  profane 
swearer  (see  TEAR  Z*.1  3  b).  Obs. 

1  1S50  Hyt  Way  to  SfyttelH.  851  in  Hazl.  E.P.P.  IV.  61 
The^e  blasphemers  ana  these  God  terers.  1570  FOXE  A.  9t 
M.  (ed.  2}  2303/1  Blasphemous  and  abominable  swearers 
or  rather  tearers  of  God. 

2.  A  person  who  tears  or  rushes  along  or  about  ; 
a  ranter,  roisterer,  swaggerer,  bully. 

1625,  1682  [see  sense  \\  1664  COTTON  Scarron,  i.  Poet  Wks. 
(1717)  8  A  huffing  Jack,  a  plund'ring  Tearer.  1693  CONGREVK 
Old  Bach.  iv.  ix,  Hist  !  hist  !  bully;  dost  thou  see  those 
tearers  [Araminta  and  llelinda  masked]?  1828  WEBSTER, 
Tearer.  .  .  one  that  ra^es  or  raves  with  violence.  1862 
M'GILVKAY  Poems  (ed.  2)  56  (K.D.D.)  For  faith  she  is  a 
tearer,  She  frights  the  very  swine. 

Tearful  (.t^uful),  a.    [f.  TEAK  st>*  +  -FUL.] 

1.  Full  of  tears  ;  weeping;  lachrymose. 

<i  i586Su>NKY<4rcW/'.i  in.  (1598)372  My  Pyrocles  said  she 
(with  tearefull  eyes  and  pittifulfcountenance).  1597  J.  PAYNE 
Rcyal  E.rch.  28  Sory  and  fearefull,  yea  penitent  and  teare- 
full.  I7«6  POPE  Odyss.  xxi.  233  With  tear  full  eyes  o'er  all 
their  master  ga/'d.  1855  HT,  MARTINF.AU  AtttoHsg.  ii. 
(1877)  30  The  old  folks  and  their  daughters  came  out  to 
meet  us  all  tearful  and  agitated.  1884  Mem.  /'r,  Alice 
16  The  parting  was  tearful,  but  full  of  hope. 

2.  Causing  tears  ;  mournful,  melancholy.    ?  06s. 
c  1611  CHAPMAN  //«*/  xtx.  3isThen  the  waire.wastearefull 

to  our  foe,  Hut  now  to  me. 

Hence  Tea'rfoUy  adv.,  in  a  tearful  manner,  with 
tears  ;  Tea-rfulness,  the  state  of  being  tearful. 

1820  L.  HUNT  Indicator  No.  37  (1822)  I.  296  A  breath 
ing  tearfulness  1835  LYTTON  Kiemi  i.  i,  Anxiously  and 


I  tearfully  he  looked.. up  the  steep  ascent  of  the  Aventine. 
1863  MONSELL  Hymn,  '0  worship  the  Lord'  iv,  Mornings 
of  joy.  .for  evenings  of  tearfulness. 

Tearing  (te^rirj),^/.^.1  [f.TlABtr.l  +  -ING*.] 

1.  The  action  of  TEAR  #.1,  in  various  senses. 

14..  Beryn  644  The  warrok  ..  held  hym  right  a  square, 
by  bat  othir  syde,  As  holsom  was  at  that  tyme,  for  tereing 
of  his  hyde.  1539  TONSTALL  Serin,  Palm  Sund.  (1823)  80 
The  tearynge  of  goddis  name,  and  particular  mention  of  all 
the  woundes  and  peynes  that  C'hri.ste  suffered  for  vs.  1768 
TUCKER  Lt.  Nat,  (1834!  I.  640  Tearings  of  ravenous  beasts, 
stings  of  venomous  serpents.  1904  BENSON  Challouers  ix,  It 
.  .cut  like  a  blunt  knife  with  sawing  and  tearing. 

2.  The  result  of  this  action :  a.  A  wound  made 
by  tearing,     b.  A  fragment  torn  off. 

1607  TOPSKLL  Four-/.  Keasts  (1658)  346  Their  flesh  also 
being  eaten,  doth  quickly  cure  and  heal  the  biting*  or  tear- 
ings  of  a  ravenous  Dog.  1891  E.  ARNOLD  Lt.  of  \Vorld\\. 
193  Truth,  Ixjrd  !  but  crumbs  fall,  and  the  dogs  may  eat 
The  children's  tearings  1 

3.  attrib.  Tearing-machine  :  see  quot. 

1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.^  Tearing-machine,  a  machine 
for  disintegrating  woven  fabric  to  make  fiber  for  reworking. 

Tea  ring,  ///.  a.1  [f.  TEAR  v.1  +  -ING  -.]  That 
tears,  in  various  senses  of  the  verb. 

1.  Generally  (chiefly  inyf^.  applications);  esp. 
that    wounds   the   feelings ;    severely   distressing, 
harrowing ;  also,  causing  a  sensation  as  of  rending. 

i6o6SMAKS.  Ant,  fyCl,  iv.  xiv.  31  She.. Then  in  themidd'st 
a  tearing  gronedid  breake  The  name  of  Anthony.  1686  HLK- 
NET  Lett.  (1708)  235  The  tearing  Anxieties,  that  Want  brings 
with  it.  1736  AINSWORTH  Lot.  Diet,  (1783)  s.  v.,  A  tearing, 
or  very  loud,  voice,  vox  stcn.'ora  vinccns.  1839  MRS.  CAR. 
LVLE  Lett.t  to  Mrs,  Aitken  12  Nov.  (1903)  I.  86  One  might 
think  one's  maid's  tears  could  do  little  for  a  tearing  head 
ache  ;  but  they  do  comfort  a  little.  1898  AllbutCs  Syst. 
Med.\.  ii  The  cough  [in  bronchitis  is  described]  as 'tearing'. 

2.  Of  a  wind  or  storm  :    So  violent  as  to  tear 
things  up  or  in  pieces;   raging. 

1633  T.  JAMES  I'oy,  29  We  had  a  tearing  storme  at  North, 
1889  BARRIE  Window  in  Thrums  201  A  tearing  gale  had 
blown  the  upper  part  of  the  brae  clear, 

3.  Moving  with  impetuous  speed  ;  rushing. 

1765  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  VII.  xix,  You  do  get  on  at  a 
tearing  rate.  1876  World  \.  No.  106.  18  Soon  afterwards 
the  band  began  to  play  a  tearing  galop — the  sign  of  the 
conclusion.  1887  T.  A.  TROLLOPE  What  /  remember  II. 
iv.  66  Readers  who  are  not  in  such  a  tearing  hurry  as  the 
unhappy  world  is  in  these  latter  days.  1908  Wcstm.  Gaz. 
ii  Aug.  10/3  To  that  [traffic]  there  has  lately  been  added 
the  tearing  motor-'buses. 

4.  Violent  or  reckless  in   action   or  behaviour ; 
full  of  excitement ;   headstrong,  passionate ;  rant 
ing,  roistering  ;  boisterous,  rollicking,  exuberant. 
colloq.  or  slang.     (Now  rare.} 

1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  iv.  xxi.  271  Some  tearing 
Tragedy  full  of  fights  and  skirmishes.  1667  PKPVS  Diary 
7  Oct.,  There  was  so  much  tearing  company  in  the  hou>e, 
that  we  could  not  see  the  landlady.  1673  S.  C.  Art  of 
Complaisance  65  Like  the  two  tearing  fellows  which  the 
poet  had  designed  for  the  characters  of  gentlemen.  1790 
Bystander  343  Half  a  dozen  young  tearing  rascals.  1823 
SCOTT  Pevertl  xxxviii,  So  in  stole  this  termagant,  tearing 
gallant.  1869  J.  R.  GREEN  Lett.  in.  (1901)  232, 1  am  in  such 
tearing  spirits  at  the  prospect  of  freedom. 

b.  Impressive,  splendid,  grand ;  '  ripping ', 
'rattling', 'stunning*,  colloq.  or  slang.  (Now  rare.) 

1693  Humours  Town  looThat  so  she  may  make  a  notable 
Figure,  and  a  taring  show  the  next  Sunday  in  the  Village- 
Church.  17*1  AMHERST  Terry  HI.  No.  33  (1754)  176  Persons 
..who  cut  a  taring  figure  in  silk-gowns,  and  bosh  it  ab  >ut 
town  in  lace  ruffles,  and  flaxon  t  ye*  wigs.  1850  GUMMING 
Hunters  Life  S.  Afr.  (1902)  29/1  A  large  bright  comet, 
having  a  tearing,  fiery  tail.  1897  ()«//«£•  (U.S.}  XXX.  270,  a 
A  mighty  fine  woman  and  a  tearing  beauty  besides. 

6.  quasi-*fc/y.   Furiously.     (Ct.  raving  wad.) 

169*  R.  L/ESTHANGE  Fables  ccxlv.  213  This  Bull.. that 
ran  Tearing  Mad  for  the  Pinching  of  a  Mouse. 

Tearing,  vbl.  sb?  and///,  a.2  :  see  TEAR  z>.2 

Tearless  (tl-ulcs),  a.  [f.  TEAR  sbl  +  -LESS.] 
Void  of  tears  ;  shedding  no  tears,  not  weeping. 

1603  NORTH  Plutarch  (1612)  1123  This  dayes  iourney 
was  called  for  them  the  tearelesse  battell.  1591  SYLVKSTER 
DM  liartas  \.  ii.  870  Canst  thou  tear-lesse  gaze.. on  that 
prodigious  blaze,  That  hairy  Comet?  1743  SHKNSTONE 
Elegies  xix,  Ye  saw  with  tearless  eye  When  your  fleet 
pensh'd  on  the  Punic  wave.  iW8  LYNCH  Rivulet  cxxxii.  v, 
A  star,  that.  .Shines. .to  point  thy  way  On  to  the  tearless 
country  bright. 

Hence  Tea*rlessly  adv.t  in  a  tearless  manner, 
without  weeping ;  Tea  rlessness,  the  quality  or 
condition  of  being  tearless, 

1853  C.  BROSTE  Villette  xxx.  He  watched  fearlessly. 
1894  West  m.  Gaz.  i  Mar.  3/1  What  could  be  more.. tear, 
levsly  pathetic? 

Tearlet  (ti»Mla).   [f.  TEAR  j<M  + -LET.]   A  little 
or  tiny  tear. 
1858  H.MLEV  The  Age  201  The  sun's  bright  tcarlcts. 

Tearm,  Team,  obs.  ff.  TERM,  TARN. 

Tea-roller,  etc. :  see  TEA  j£.  90- 

Tea'-rO'se,  tea  rose.  A  variety  (or  group  of 
varieties)  of  cultivated  rose,  derived  from  the  species 
Rosa  imiita,  var.  odorata,  having  flowers  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  with  a  delicate  scent  supposed  to 
resemble  that  of  tea.  Originally,  tea-scented  rose. 

1850  Florist  Aug.  191  The  delicate  and  odorous  Tea  Rc*e 
fated  to  be  admired  and  to  languish  in  the  drawing-room. 
1881  danifn  ii  Mar.,  Tea  Roses  may  be  pruned  in  April. 

b.  The  colour  of  this  rose.     Also  attrib. 
1884  Ckr.  World  Fam.   Circle  4  Nov.   260/4  Amongst 


|    the  favourite  colours  are  imperial  yellow,  Nile  blue,   tea 
:    rose  and  cardinal.     1900  St.  James'  Gaz.  21  Sept.  6/2  A 

j    bolero  of  tea-rose  silk. 

Tearse,  obs.  f.  TIERCE.     Teart,  obs.  and  dial. 
.   f.  TART.    Teartane,  obs.  f.  TARTAN  s&J 
Teary  (ti*-ri),  a.    [f.  TEAR  sb.*  +  -T.] 

1.  Full  of  or  suffused  with  tears ;  tearful.     Now 
colloq. 

^  '374  CHAUCER  Troylus  iv.  703  (821)  She  gan  for  sorwe 
anon  Hire  tery  face  aiwixe  hire  armeshyde.  a  1541  WVATT 
How  Lover perisheth  in  his  delight^  With  my  teary  cyn, 

I    swolne,  and  vnstable.     1848  LOWELL  Bigloiv  Pap.    Ser.  i. 

!  Court  in  xxi,  All  kin'  o*  sinily  roun'  the  lips  An'  teary  roun1 
the  lashes.  1863  \V.  MILLAR  in  Whistle  Binkit  (1890)  I. 
473  My  e'e  grew  dim  and  tearic.  1890  Pull  Mail  G.  18  Dec. 
2/1  As  we  drop  doA-n  the  grey  Thames  we  are  a  teary  and 
a  melancholy  company. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  or  consisting  of  tears,  rare. 
1:1420   I  ADC.  Story  of  Thel'cs  in.  Coaucer's  Wks.  (1560) 

j    372/2  Whan  the   stormes,   and    the   teary  shoure    Of  her 

|    weplng,  was  somwhat  ouergon.     1594  CONSTABLE  Sonn.  v, 

viii,   And   on    the  shoare   of  that   salt  tearie   sea.     a  1600 

i     MONTGOMERIE  Misc.  Poems  xxxvii.  4   A  ttarie  fluid  does 

blind  thir  ees  of  myne.     1830  J-raser's  Mag.  I.  503  Did  the 

God  of  Hell.,  weep.,  the  iron  sleet  of  teary  shower? 

Teasable  (u'zabT,  a.     [f.  TEASE  v,1  +  -ABLE.] 
!    Capable  of  being  teased. 

1865  G.  MACDONALD  A.  Forl-es  viii,  Children,  .are  ready 
to  tease  any  child  who  simply  looks  leasable, 

Tea-sage  to  Tea-scrub:  see  TEA  sb.  9c. 
Tease,  s/>.     Also  7-9  teaze.     [f.  TEASE  z-.1] 

1.  The  action  of  teasing,    f  Upon  the  tease,  uneasy 
from  trifling  irritation  (of>s.].  rare. 

1693  C.  MATHER  Wvnd.  Inris.  World  (1862)  162  After  she 
had  uiiderg-jiie  a  deal  of  Teaze  from  the  Annoyance  of  the 
Spectre.  1706  MKS.  CENTLIVKE  Basset-Table  \\\.  34  There's 
One  upon  the  Teaze  already.  1707  —  PlatonicK  Lady  v. 
61,  I  left  her  upon  the  Teaze.  1878-9  LAMMK  Poetnst  Indi 
viduality  10  No  pitiless  tease  of  risk  or  bottomry. 

2.  A  person  addicted  to  teasing ;  one  who  irritates 
another  in  a  trifling  or  sportive  way.  ctlhq. 

1852  DICKKNS  Bleak  HL.  xxx,  What  a  teaze  yuu  are.      1899 

i     Miss  HAKKAUEN  l-'ou'Ur  n.  v.  190,  I  am  a  tease  by  nature. 

Tease  (t/V,  f.1     Forms:   i  tecsan,  4-5  tese,  5 

teese,  7  teise,  7-9  teize,  teaze,  8  teez,  teaz,  6- 

tease.      [OK.   txsan   to   tear  or  pull   to   pieces, 

tease  (wool,  etc.),  wk.  vb.  =OLG.  *tcsan  (MLG.t 

LG.  ttsen,  MI)u.  tfzett,  Du.  teezcn  to  draw,  pull, 

,    scratch,  NFris.  tiese],  OIIG.  zeisan  sir.  vb.,  MUG. 

zcisen  wk.  vb.,    Gcr.   dial.    (Hav.)    zaisen,    zeisen 

(Schade)  to  tease,  pick  wool:— OTeut.  *taisjan  and 

i    *taisan  :  cf.  also  TO  ASK  z-.] 

1.  trans.  To  separate  or  pull  asunder  the  fibres 
of;  to  comb  or  card  (wool,  flax,  etc.)  in  prepara 
tion  for  spinning;  to  open  out  by  pulling  asunder ; 
to  shred. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  112  Nim  banne  wulle  £  tss  by. 
?ci39O  Forme  ofCury  in  Warner  Antiq.  Culin.  (1791)  17 
Take  the  brawn,  and  tese  it  smal.  14..  Noble  Bk.  Cookry 
(Napier  1882)  102  Then  teese  the  brauti  of  capon  or  henn 

]    small.    1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Carwenar,  to  picke  wool  I, 

j  to  tease  wool!,  carminare.  i6ia  WOOIMLL  Surg.  Mate 
Wks.  (1653)  344  Take  Saffron  ..  then  tease  it,  I  mean,  pull 

!  the  parts  thereof  asunder.  1634  MILTON  Contus  751  To 
ply  The  sampler,  and  to  teize  the  huswifes  woolf.  1683 
MOXOH  Meek.  Excrc.,  Printing  xxiv.  p  19  [He]  Teizes  his 
Wooll,  by  opening  all  the.,  matted  knots  he  finds  in  it. 
i8a8  P.  CUNNINGHAM  N.S.  Wales  (ed.  3)  II.  151  While 
teasing  out  the  tobacco-leaf  to  charge  his  pipe.  1851 
Art  Jritl.  lllustr.  Calal.  p.  iv*'/z  The  quick  moving  cards 
teaze  out  the  fibres,  and  gradually,  very  gradually,  disen 
tangle  them.  1875  HTXLEY  &  MARTIN  Klein.  Hiol.  xi. 

i  (1876!  122  Tease  out  a  bit  of  the  liver  m  water,  and  examine 
with  i  obj.  1893  A.  N.  I'ALMKR  Hist.  It'rf.r/iartt  IV.  10 
The  flax  dressers  prepared  the  flax  for  the  linen  spinners 
and  weavers  by  '  teasing  '  it. 

b.  To  comb  the  surface  of  cloth,  after  weaving, 
with  teasels,  which  draw  all  the  free  hairs  or  fibres 
in  one  direction,  so  as  to  form  a  n.ip. 

X75S  JOHNSOS,  Tease,,  .to  scratch  cloth  in  order  to  level 
the  nap.  1829  J.  L.  KNAPP  Jrnl.  Nat.  48  Many  of  these 
[teasel]  heads  are  fixed  in  a  frame;  and  with  this  the 
surface  of  the  cloth  is  teased,  or  brushed,  until  all  the  ends 
are  drawn  out.  1861  Miss  PRATT  /"'lower.  PI.  III.  172 
Blankets  were  made  of  goats'-wool,  teased  into  a  satiny 
surface  by  little  Teazel-like  brushes  of  bamboo. 

t  c.  To  tear  in  pieces.  Obs. 

a  1550  Hyt  Way  to  Sfiyttcl  //.  888  in  Hazl.  E.  P.P.  IV. 
63  Lyke  as  wolues  the  snepe  dooth  take  and  tease. 

2.  To  worry  or  irritate  by  per- ^ tent  action  which 
vexes  or  annoys ;  nowrr/.  in  lighter  sense,  to  disturb 
by  persistent  |>etty  annoyance,  out  ui  mere  mischief 
or  sport ;  to  bother  or  plague  in  a  jxrtty  way. 

i6»7  (see  TKASEUS].  1679  C.  H  ATTON  in  //.  Corr.  (Catnden) 
310  After  he  had  thus  teised  them  for  a  or  3  houres  he  left 
then).  1686  tr.  Chardin's  Trav.  Persia  162  Teizing  me  for 
two  Hours  together  with  a  Thousand  Impcrlinencie-..  1710 
SWIFT  Lett.  (1767)  III.  23  Lord  Halifax  is  always  tea/ing 
me  to  go  down  to  his  country  house,  which  will  cost  me  a 
mini.,!  1. 1  Sis  srr\.ui[>,  and  twelve  shillings  coach  hire. 
1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scot,  in  1772,  383  The  violent  squalls 
of  wind  . .  teized  us  for  an  hour.  1774  GOLDSM.  .AW. 
Hist.  IV.  74  To  avoid  teizing  the  leader  with  a  minute 
description.  178*  MME.  D'ARBLAV  Diary  8  Dec.,  [They] 
resisted  reading  the  book  till  they  were  teased  into  it. 
18*7  1).  JOHNSON  Ind,  Held  Shorts  v&  A  boy.,  was  teizing 
the  animal  to  make  it  bile  htm.  1881  HESANT  &  RICE 
Chaf>l.  of  Fleet  I.  14  Harry  ceased  tu  lease  and  torment 
them  with  little  tricks  and  devices  of  mischief. 

fig.  1774  GOLPSM.  4\'att  Hist.  1.  54  The  earth,  .constantly 
teized  more  to  furnish,  .luxuries. .than. .necessities.  1856 


TEASE. 

MRS.  BROWNING  A ur.  Leigh  i.  1050,  I.. teased  The  patient    i 
needle  till  it  split  the  thread.     1893  Weitm.  Gaz.  17  Feb. 
3/r   It  is  all  done  with  thai  flowing  brush..,  and  there  is 
nothing  teased  or  overworked  in  the  whole  of  it. 

b.   absol.mintr.   (With  first  quot.,  cf.  TOUSE  z>.) 

1619  FLETCHER  Af.  Thomas  v.  vii,  What  a  coyle  has  this    ( 
fellow  kept  i'  th'  Nunnery, ..  Pray  Heavens  he  be  not  teas-     i 
ing.     1693  DRYDEN  Juvenal  vi.  377  Conscious  of  Crimes    ; 
her  self,  she  teizes  first.     1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  144 
f  6  To  teize  wilh  feeble  blows  and  impotent  disturbance. 
a  1861   MRS,  BROWNING  LittU  Mattic  vii,  Love  both  ways, 
kiss  and  tease. 

3.  slang.  To  flog.  ?  Obs. 

1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Dict,>  Teaset  lo  flog  or  whip.  1865 
[ste  TEASING  vbl.  sl>.*  3}. 

Tease,  ».-  local.  Also  teaze.  [ad.  mod.F. 
tiser  (technical)  '  to  introduce  fuel  into  a  melting- 
furnace  '  (Littre)  ;  to  fire  a  furnace  ;  a  pp.  aphetic  for 
atliser  =  It.  attizzarej  Sp.,  Prov.  atizar  to  stir  (the 
lire),  f.  <i :— L.  ad  to  +  It.  tiszo,  Sp.  tizo,  L.  titiot 
burning  brand,  fire-brand.]  trans.  To  feed  (a  fur 
nace  fire)  with  fuel  ;  to  attend  to  (a  fire  or  furnace). 

1818  J.  ADLEV  Coal  Trade  (Northumb.  Gloss.},  You  must 
have  furnacemen  to  tea/e  and  rouse  the  fire.  1894  [see 
TEASING  vbl.$b.*\. 

Teased  (tfzd),///.  a.    [f.  TEASE  Z/.I  +  -EI>I.] 

1.  Having  the  fibres  pulled  asunder :  see  TEASE 
z/.1  i.  In  quot,  1620^-.   Also  teasedoztt. 

c  1430  Ttvo  Cookery'bks.  22  Caste  J>er-to  tesyd  brawn. 
1620  BRINSLEV  tr.  Virgil  58  To  sing  a  teased  verse,  .a  pas- 
torall  song..,  drawne  out  small  like  wooll  in  spinning.  1851 
Art  Jrnl.  Illnstr.  Catal.  p.  iv**/i  This  cylinder  is  cleaned 
of  the  teazed  cotton  by  means  of  brushes.  '875  HUXLEY  & 
MARTIN  Elem.  Biol.  (1877)  258  Treat  a  fresh  bit  of  teased- 
out  nerve  with  chloroform. 

2.  Irritated  or  annoyed  in  a  petty  way. 

16*7  MAY  Lucan  in.  527  Vntill  the  townesmens  teased 
valour  broke.  .The  fence.  1852-5  M.  ARNOLD  Faded  Leaves  t 
Kii'er  v,  This  teased  o'erlabour'd  heart. 

Tea'se-h-ole.    ff-  TEASE  v.-  +  HOLE  sb.] 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Tease-hole,  the  opening  in 
the  furnace  of  a  glass-work,  through  which  coals  are  put  in. 

Teasel,  teazle  (t/Vl),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  i  teesl, 
tiiesel,  3-5  tesel,  5  tesell,  -yl(l,  tesle,  5-7  teasel, 
6  tesill,  teasell,  teassell,  teysyll,  6-7  tessele, 
teazell,  tezel,  -ill,  7-8  teasil,  7-  teasel,  teasle, 
teazel,  teazle,  S  testle.  &.  4-6  tasel,  4-7 
-il,  5  -yl,  -ylle,  -ul,  -elle,  taysill,  5-7  tazel, 
fi  tasill,  -yll,  tassyll,  6-7  tasell,  tasle,  tazell, 
tassill,  7  tassel,  tazill,  tazle,  8  tassell.  [OE. 
txselt  ftw/— OHG.  zeisafat  -tla,  str.  fern.,  MHG. 
zeisel :— OTeut»  *taisilat  f.  *taisan,  OE.  tmfOft  to 
tease,  with  instr.  suffix  -la*  Hence  AF.  teizel^\ 

1.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Dipsacus^  comprising 
herbs  with  prickly  leaves  and  flower-heads;    esp. 
Pullers'  Teasel,  D.fullonutn,  the  heads  of  which 
have  hooked  prickles  between  the  flowers,  and  are 
used  for  teasing  cloth  (see  2) ;  and  Wild  Teasel, 
D.  sylvestris,  held  by  some  to  be  the  original  type, 
but  having  straight  instead  of  hooked  prickles. 

[c  1000  Sa.r.  Lcechd.  I.  282  Deos  wyrt  be  man  camelleon 
alba  &  ohrum  naman  wulfes  ta;sl  [AfS,  B.  tarsel]  nemneb.] 
c  1265  Voc.  Names  Plaitts  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  559/7  Uirga 
pastoris^  wilde  tesel.  1326  Lett.-bk.  Land.  E.  If.  168  in  Rtley 
Memorials  (1868)  150  [The  thi>tles  that  in  English  are 
called]  laseles.  1382  WVCLIK  /sa.  xxxiv,  13  Ther  shul 
springe  in  his  houses  thornes  and  netles,  and  tasil  in  ihe 
strengthis  of  it.  <t  1387  Sittoti.  Barthol.  (Anecd.  Oxon.) 
43/1  Virga  fiastoris,  \.  carduus  agresus,  herba  est  qua: 
mullum  assimulatur  carduo  fullonum,  an.  wilde  tasel. 
c  1440  Pallait.  on  Husk.  iv.  128  The  tasul  now  in  donged 
loud  is  sowe.  14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  570/41  Cardo,  a 
thystell,  or  a  teselL  c  1450  Godstow  Reg.  648  All  tethe  of 
tesyls  that  longyn  to  the  office  of  fullers.  1598  Srow  Surv. 
xviii.  (1603)  167  There  were  Tasels  planted  for  the  use  of 
Cloth  workers.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  280  The  Tazill, 
called  in  Greske  Dipsacos,  halh  leaues  much  resembling 
Lectuce.  1626  A.  SPKKD  Adam  out  of  Ed.  ix.  (1659)  62 
Tassels  for  Cloath- workers . .  will  thrive .  .in  England.  1630 
DRAYTON  Muses'  Elysium  Nymph,  in.  Iv,  By  stinging 
Nettles,  pricking  Teasels  Raysing  blisters  like  the  measels. 
1725  K.  Bradley' s  Fartt.  Diet,  s.v.,  They  sow  iheir  Lands 
in  some  Parts  of  Essex  with  Teas! Is,  to  dress  their  Hays 
and  Cloth  with.  1871  OLIVER  Elem.  Bot.  \\.  193  The  con- 
nate  leaves  of  Common  Teasel,  .collect  the  rain  and  dew  : 
that  trickle  down  the  stem. 

2.  The  dried  prickly  flower-head  or  bur  of  the 
fullers'  teasel  (see  l),  used  for  teasing  or  dressing 
cloth  so  as  to  raise  a  nap  on  the  surface. 

1377  LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  xv.  446  Cloth.. is  nou^t  comly  to 
were,  Tyl  it  is  fulled. .,  Wasshen  wel  with  water,  and  with 
taseles  \_v.rr.  taselles,  taslis]  cracched.  1463-4  Rolls  of 
Parlt.  V.  502/2  Thai  every  Fuller.. use  Tazels,  and  noo 
Cardes,  in  disseyvably  hurtyng  the  same  Cloth.  1545 
Kates  of  Customs  cvij,  Tasels  the  kyue  conteining  v.c. 
viij.d.  Ibid,  cvij  b,  Tasels  the  pipe  xl.s.  Tasels  the  thou- 
sandeiij.s,iiij.d.  1564  HAWKINS  Voy.  (Hakl.Soc.)27  Aktnde 
of  corne  called  Maise,..the  eare  whereof  is  much  like  to 
a  teasell.  1565-73  COOPER  Thesaurus t  Gnaphos,  a  tesill  that  \ 
tuckers  vse  to  dressecloth.  1611  COTCR.S.V.  Applanisseur, 
The  Cloathworker..with  his  cards  of  tazle.  1658  GI-RSALL  ] 
Chr.  in  Arm.  verse  14.  in.  iii.  §  5  (1669)  80/2  Afflictions  i 
Bernard  compares  to  the  Tezel,  which  though  it  be  sharp 
and  scratching,  is  to  make  the  cloth  more  pure  and  fine. 
1829  J.  L.  KNAPP  Jrnl.  Nat.  47  The  use  of  the  teazle  is  to 
draw  out  the  ends  of  the  wool  from  the  manufactured  cloth, 
so  as  to  bring  a  regular  pile  or  nap  upon  the  surface.  1835 
Teasels  [see  TEASEL  v.].  1870  YEATS  Nat.  Hist.  Comm. 
232  The  best  clothiers  still  prefer  the  teazel  for  finishing 
their  cloth. 
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b.  As  a  heraldic  bearing. 

1660  Guillim's  Heraldry  iv.  vii.  289  Sable,  a  Cheuron 
Ermine,  between  two  Habicks  in  chief,  and  a  Tessell  in 
bane,  proper.  This  is  the  bearing  of  the  worshiptull  Com 
pany  of  the  Cloath-workers.  1864  BOUTELL  Her.  Hist.  $ 
/V/.  xxi.  §  ii  (ed.  3)  369  A  tezel  slipped  in  base  or. 

C-  fig- 

1630  J.  TAVLOR  (Water  P.)  Water  Cormorant's  Compl. 
Wks.  in.  14/1  Though  from  terme  to  terme  it  be  worne 
long,  'Tis  dresi  still  with  the  teazle  of  the  tongue.  1863 
COWDEN  CLAKKE  Shaks.  Char.  viii.  200  She  is  never  content 
except  when  plying  the  teazle  upon  one  hapless  pate  or  other. 

3.  transf.  A  mechanical  substitute  ior  the  natural 
teasel  in  cloth-working. 

1835  Uiit:  Philos.  Manuf.  193  Many  contrivances  have 
..  been  made  for  substituting  metallic  teasels  ..  mounted 
in  self-acting  machines,  for  the  thistle  balls. 

t4.  Cf.  TEASEL  v.  b.   06s.  raie. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  \\\.  334/1  In  good  Tessel,  [is] 
ground  in  good  order  for  Plowing  and  Sowing. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  teasel  crop^  seed\  teasel' 
like  adj. ;  teasel-bur,  teasel-head,  teasel-top, 
the  dried  flower-head  of  the  teasel:  (  =  sense  2); 
teasel-frame,  a  frame  in  which  teasel-heads  are 
fixed  for  dressing  cloth  (so  teasel-board,  teasel- 
cylinder,  teasel-rod) ;  teaselwort,  in  //.,  Lind- 
ley's  name  for  plants  of  the  N.O.  Dipsacacex, 

1835  URE  Philos.  Mannf.  195  Springs  that  shall  support 
the  "teasel-boards  when  mounted  on  the  barrel.  1821 
CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  11.  135  Lone  spots  ..Where  wildne^s 
rears  her  lings  and  *ttazle-burs.  1877  KNIGHT  Diet,  Afec/i.s.v. 
Tcascling-mach /#(.', The  teasel-burs,  .press,  .upon  the  whole 
width  of  the  cloth  which  passes  beneath  them.  1766  Museum 
Rust,  VI.  4  This  crop  is  no  injury  to  the  *teasel  crop  the 
first  year.  1835  URE  Philos.  Manuf.  196  Conduct  the 
cloth  over  the  'teasel-cylinder,  and  keep  it  smoothly  dis 
tended.  Ibid.  193  Two  men, ..seizing  the  *teasel-frame  by 
the  handles,  scrubbed  the  face  of  the  cloth.  1764  Museum 
Rust.  III.  242  After  cutting  off  the  *teazel  heads,  and  tying 
them  in  bunches.  1844  G.  DODD  Textile  Alanu/,  iii.  105 
The  use  of  teazle-heads  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the 
process  ;  for  no  combination  of  wires  has  yet  been  found 
that  will  effect  the  required  object  so  efficiently  as  the 
little  elastic  prickles  on  the  surface  of  these  tea2les.  1835 
URE  Philos.  Alanu/.  202  Cleaning  the  'teasel-rods  and 
handles.  17*1  MORTIMER  Hitsb.  (ed.  5)  II.  202  The  latter 
end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March  they  sow  the 
*Teasil-seed.  1902  CORNISH  Naturalist  Thames  91  The 
forest  of  tall  *teazle-tops.  1846  LISDLEV  I-' eg.  Kingd.  699 
DipsacaceeE.  *  Teazel  worts.  1866  Trtas.  Bat.  249. 

Tea'sel,  tea'zle,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To 
raise  a  smooth  nap  on  (cloth)  with  or  as  with 
teasels  ;  to  tease.  Ahofransf.  Hence  Tea'seliiig 
(teasling)  vbl.  sb.  (also  attrib\ 

[1464  Act  4  Edw.  IV.  c.  i  Qe  chescun  fullour.  .en  sa  arte 
&  occupacion  de  fuller  &  scalpier  ou  te/eiler  de  drap  excer- 
cise  &  use  teizels  &  nulls  cardes.]  1543  transl.  That  euery 
fuller.. in  his  crafte  &  occupacyon  of  Tullynge  rowynge  or 
taseylynge  of  clothe,  shall  exercise  taselsand  no  cardes.  1603 
FLORioAfontaigxe  (1634)  393  He.  .led  him  in  a  fullers  or  cloth* 
workers  shoppe,  where  with  Cardes  nnd  Teazels,  .he  made 
him  to  be  carded,  scraped,  and  teazled  so  long,  untill  he  died 
of  it.  1607  MARKHAM  Caval.  vi.  (1617)  55  Dride  sinewes 
of  an  Oxe,  well  tasled  and  mixt  with  well  tempered  glewe. 
*733  P.  LINDSAY  Interest  Scot.  109  We  understand  the 
picking  of  Cloth,  .but  we  are  not  so  adroit  at  the  tasselling 
it.  1835  URE  Philos.  Manuf.  192  The  object.. is  to  raise 
up  the  loose  fibres  of  the  woollen  yarn  into  a  nap . .  by 
scratching  it  either  with  thistle-heads  called  teasels,  or  with 
teasling-cards  or  brushes,  made  of  wires.  Ibid,  193  Moisture 
also  softens  their  points  and  impairs  their  teasling  powers. 
1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Afech.t  Teaseling-machine^ ..  in  which 
woolen  cloth  is  teaseled  to  raise  a  nap  upon  it. 

f  b.  transf.  ?  To  dress  or  improve  the  surface  of 
(land).  Cf.  TEASEL  j£.  4.  Obs.  rare. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  \.  x.  28  They  teasil 
their  perring  wild  sand  with  stall  dung, 

Teaseler  (trz'lw).  Also  5  tesel(l)er,  7  tasler, 
8  teazeller.  [f.  TEASEL  sb.  +  -ER  !.  AF.  teizeUr.'} 

1.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  teasel  cloth. 

14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  570/42  Cardmarius^  a  teselere. 
1485  in  io//*  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  318  Frizers 
and  tesellers  dwellyng.  .within  the  citie.  1779  KELHAM 
Diet.  Norm.  Lang.)  TeizeUr  de  draps>  a  teazeller  of  cloth. 

2.  An  implement  for  teaseling;  in  quot.,  a  comb 
for  thinning  out  a  horse's  mane,  etc. 

1607  MARKHAM  Caval.  v.  (1617)  28  If  your  horses  mayne 
be  too  thicke..you  may  with  a  tasler  made  of  yron  with 
three  or  foure  teeth  make  it.. as  thinne  as  you  please. 

Teasement  (u'-zment).  [f.  TEASE  vl  +  -MENT.] 
The  action  of  teasing;  petty  annoyance. 

1888  KIPLING  Wee  Willie  IVinkie^  Baa  Baa,  Black  Sheep 
il,  Beyond  reach  of.  .Harry  and  his  teasements. 

Teaser1  (trzai).  Forms:  4  tezir,  5  teser,  6 
teasor,  7  teyser,  7-9  teazer,  8  teizer,  8-  teaser, 
[f.  TEASE  z/.i  +  -EH*.]  One  who  or  that  which 
teases,  in  various  senses. 

1.  a.  One  who  teases  wool,  cotton,  or  the  like. 

1483  Catk.  Angl.  380/2  A  Teser,  carponarius.  1591 
PEKCIVALL  Sp.  Dict.^  Carmenador,  a  teasor,  canninator. 
1611  COTGR.,  Tirturde  lainc,  a  Teyser  of  wool).  1824  GALT 
Rothelan  II.  iv.  i.  99  The  teasers  and  carders  had  started 
in  alarm  from  their  tasks.  1864  JANE  CAMERON  Mem.  Con 
vict  I.  119  Among  the  female  convicts  there  were  oakum- 
pickers  and  teazers,..hair  and  cotton  teazers. 

b.  An  instrument  or  machine  for  teasing  wool,etc. 


TEA-SPOON. 

'  rough  state.  1879  Casselfs  Techn.  Edvtc.  IV.  289/1  The 
teaser  [for  gutta-percha]  ..  a  drum  containing  a  rotating 
cylinder  armed  with  teeth, 

Comb.  1882  W.  GIBSON  Remin.   Dollar  152  The  teazer- 
house  with  all  its  contents  was  burnt  down. 

2.  One  who  teases  or  annoys :  see  TEASE  z».l  2. 
1659  Commonwealth  Ballads  (Percy  Soc.)  200  Old  Oliver 

was  a  teazer.  1712  STEELE  Sped,  No.  288  P  3  One  who 
would  lessen  the  Number  of  Teazers  of  the  Muses.  1844 
DICKENS  Mart.  Chuz.  xi,  She's  a  regular  teazer. 

b.  Local  name  of  several  birds  which  chase  gulls 
and  force  them  to  disgorge  their  prey,  as  the  skua. 
(Cf.  Jung-teaser,  DUNG  5  t,  gull-teaser,  GULL  l  c.) 

I^33  ('•  Montagu's   Oriiith.   Diet.  143  Teaser... A  prov. 

1    name  for  Buffon  s  Skua,  Lestris  Bujfoiiii.     1885  SWAINSON 

|    Pro-vine.  Names   Birds    210  Richardson's  Skua.    Gulls.. 

when  engaged  in  fishing,  are  pursued  and  harassed  by  these 

I    birds  lill  they  disgorge  their  prey. . .  Hence  the  name  Teaser. 

c.  An   inferior  stallion  or  ram  used  to  excite 
mares  or  ewes. 

1823  BEE  Diet.    Turf  s.  v.      1888  ELWORTHY  IV.  Somcr. 
set  IVord'bk.)  Teaser^  a  young  ram  which  is  allowed  to  run 
with  the  ewes,  but  is  artificially  prevented  from  copulation, 
f  d.  A  hound  used  in  hunting :  see  TEISEK.  Obs. 
e.  In  elephant-hunting :  see  quot. 
1888  Pall  Mall  G.  30  May  6/1  When  we  find  them,  the 
teasers,  who  are  the  most  courageous  of  the  hunters,  begin 
j     to  tease  the  leaders  of  the  herd.     The  bulls  soon  become 
j     angry  and  excited  and  give  chase  to  the  leasers. 

3.  Something  that  teases,  or  causes  annoyance; 
something  difficult  to  deal  with,  a  '  poser  '.  colloq. 

i  In  Pugilistic  slang,  an  opponent  difficult  to  tackle 
or  overcome. 

1759  FRANKLIN  Ess.  Wks.  1840  III.  380  He  plyed  them 

!     with  another   teaser.      1812   Sporting  Mag.    XL.  66   The 

writer  cannot  encourage  the  beaten  man  with  hopes  of  ever 

being  a  teazer  in  the  gymnastic  line.     1844  DICKENS  Mart. 

Chuz.  1,  It  was  a  teaser  to  read.     1883  E.  PENNELL-ELM- 

HIRST  Cream  Leicestersh.  75  The  next  [fence]  is  indeed  a 

teaser,  where  the  besl  horse,  .might  crack  under  ihe  saddle. 

b.  slang.  A  flogging.  ?  Obs. 

1832  Examiner  188/1  What  they  had  done  was 'not  big 
enough  for  transportation,  nor  for  a  teaser  '  (a  whipping). 

Tea'SCr-.  local.    Also  8  tisor,     [ad.  mocl.F. 
tiseur  a  fireman;    cf.  TEASE   z/.-]     a.  One   who 
i    *  teases '  or  attends  to  a  fire  or  furnace ;  a  stoker, 
i    fireman. 

1797  P.  WAKEFIELD  Mental  Improv.  (1801)  I.  148  The 
tisors,  or  persons  employed  in  heating  the  large  furnaces. 
1835  SIR  J.  Ross  Narr.  ?>td  Voy.  xxvi.  377  Two  mates,  and 
;  one  of  the  fire  teasers.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade t  Teazer^ 
the  stoker  or  fireman  in  a  glass-work  who  attends  ihe 
furnace.  1894  [see  TEASING  rbLsb.*]. 

b.  An  instrument  for  *  teasing  '  a  fire  ;  a  poker. 
1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  63  The  furnace  and  implements  used 
for  assaying  in  the  Royal  Mint  and  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall.. . 
Fig.  66,  the  teaser  for  cleaning  the  grate.  Fig.  67,  a  larger 
teaser,  which  is  introduced  at  the  top  of  the  furnace,  for 
keeping  a  complete  supply  of  charcoal  around  the  muffle. 

Tea-service,  etc.  :  see  TEA  sh.  9. 

t  Tea-sicke,  obs.  illit.  f.  PHTHISIC,  consumption. 

a  1585  MONTCOMERIE  Fly  ting  321  The  teasicke,  the  tooth- 
aike,  the  titles  and  the  lirles. 

Teasing  (t/'zirj),  vbl.  sb.i     [f.  TEASE  v.1  + 
*  ""EASE  z/.1 


The  action  of  TEASE 

1.  The  pulling  asunder  of  the  fibres  of  wool,  hair, 
animal  tissue,  etc. :  see  TEASE  z/.1  i.    Alsoa//r*'6., 
as  teasing-needle. 

1591  PERCIVALI,  Sp.  Diet.,  Carmenadura,  teasing,  carmi- 
natio.  1851  Artyml.Jllustr.Catat.v.\v*'*/i  The  web  of 
•  cleaned  cotton . .  is  passed  through  a  lapping  machine,  and . . 
undergoes  a  further  teazing.  1873  T.  H.  GKKKN  Introd. 
Pathol.  (ed.  2)  118  1'he  cells  have  been  separated  by 
leasing.  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  Teasing~n€cdle}  a  needle  for 
teasing,  or  tearing  into  minute  shreds,  a  specimen  for  micro 
scopic  examination. 

2.  Petty  irritation  :  see  TEASE  z/.1  2. 

1678  BUTLER  Hud.  in.  11.  452  Nol  by  the  force  of  Carnal 

Reason,  But  indefatigable  Teazing.  1731  SWIFT  On  Pulteney 

\  Sir  Robert  weary'd   by  Will   Pulteney's  teazings.     1858 

,    DORAN  Crt.  Fools   212   He  was  compelled  lo  endure  ihe 

teazing  of  ihe  domeslics. 

3.  slang.  A  flogging :  see  TEASE  z/.l  3.  ?  Obs. 
1865  Daily    Tel.  27^  Oct.  5/2    'When   I've   had   another 

teasing,'  said  a  boy  thief.. alluding  to  the  hangman  and  his 
cat, '  I  shall  be  as  good  as  Tommy  So-and-So '. 

Tea  sing,  vbl.  sb:-  local,  [f.  TEASE  v£  + 
-ING  !.]  The  keeping  up  of  the  fire  in  a  furnace. 
In  quot.  altrib. 

1894  Northuutbld.  Gloss,  s.  v.  Teaser^  The  glass-house 
teasers  wore  broad-brimmed  felt  hats.. to  protect  them  from 
the  scorching  fires.  They  also  wore  '  hand-hats '  of  thick 
felt,  to  enable  them  to  hold  the  long  iron  teasing  pokers. 

Tea-sing,  ppl.  a.  [f.  TEASE  z>.i  +  -ING  *.]  That 
teases;  pettily  irritating, annoying,  or  vexatious. 

1694  ADDISON  Ovid's  Mtt.  ti.  Coronis  19  And  by  a  thousand 

teizing  Questions  drew  The  important  secret  from  him.    1800 

j    Med.  Jrnl.    IV.   311  She  complains  of  a   teazing  cough. 

1847  HELPS  Friends^  in  C.  I.  in.  34  This  is  better  than  to 

be  the  sport  of  a  teasing  hope  without  reason. 

Hence  Tea-singly  adv.t  in  a  teasing  manner. 

1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  (1781)  IV.  xxviii.  206  You 
are  disposed  to  be  teazingly  facetious.  1906  Athensum 
17  Mar.  321/3  He  never  becomes  teasingly  minute. 

Teasle,  teassell,  obs.  variants  of  TEASEL. 

Tea- sodden,  etc.:  see  TEA  sb.  9. 

Tea'-spooii.  A  small  spoon,  usually  of  silver 
or  silvered  metal,  of  a  size  suitable  for  stirring  tea 
or  other  beverage  in  a  cup. 

1686  Land.  Gaz.  No,  2203/4  Three  small  gill  Tea  Spoons. 


TEASPOONFTJL. 
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1704  Ibid.  No.  4055/4,  4  Spoons,  and  5  Tea-Spoons.  1815 
T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  11.  /Mission  AT  Princ.  i,  Mr.  Welsted 
.  .in  his  agitation  knocked  the  tea-spoon  out  of  his  glass  of 
negus.  1849  DICKENS  Dar.  Cofp.  lix,  We  have  something 
in  the  shape  of  tea-spoons. . .  But  they're  Britannia  metal. 

Hence  Tea-spoonful,  as  much  as  a  tea-spoon  will 
hold ;  in  medical  prescriptions  taken  as  equal  to  I 
fluid-drachm. 

1731  MORTIMER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVII.  170  Not  above 
a  lea  Spoonful  of  Water.  1825  J.  NEAL  Bro.  Jenailum 
II.  53  A  tea-spoonful  of  the  ashes.  1844  EMERSON  Lect.t 
Yng.  American  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  301  Agricultural  chemistry 
..offering  hy  means  of  a  tea-spoonful  of  artificial  guano,  to 
turn  a  sandbank  into  corn.  1847  J.  F.  SOUTH  Housh.  Surg. 
(1880)  27  Adding  a  teaspoonful  of  laudanum.  1904  MAKIE 
CORELLI  God^sGd,  Matt  viii,  Two..teaspoonfuls  of  cream. 

Teast,obs.  or  dial.  f.  TASTE  v,  Teast,  Toaster, 
Teasty,  etc.,  obs.  fif.  TEST,  TESTER,  TESTY,  etc. 

Teasy  (t;-zi),a.  colloq.  rare.  [f.  TEASE  z>.1  +  -Y.] 
Teasing,  irritating. 

1908  igM  Cent.  Jan.  iSS  It's  a  teasy  job. 

Teat  (tit).  Forms:  a.  i  tit,  titt,  3  titte,  3-5 
tytte,  9  dial,  tit  (dim.  tittle).  £.  3-6  tete,  4-5 
teet(e,  4-7  teate,  6-  teat.  -y.  4-6  tette,  4-8  tet, 
S  tett.  3.  4  tute.  [OE.  tit(t  masc.,  cognnte  with 
MLG.,  MDu.  titte,  LG.  ///(/,  titte  (D\i.  dial,  tet}, 
late  M I IG.  zitze fern.,  Ger.  zitz  masc.  str.,  zitze masc. 
and  fern.  wk.  Tit  (tittle]  is  now  dialectal.  The 
•y-form  tette,  tett,  tet,  and  perh.  also  the  0-form 
ti'te,  teethe,  teate,  whence  the  current  teat,  appear 
to  represent  F.  tette ^  in  OF.  tete  (12-1 3th  c.), 
tette,  taite\  but  the  form-history  is  not  clear,  and 
in  ME.  there  was  probably  mixture  of  the  OE. 
and  OF.  forms.  The  OF.  as  well  as  Sp.  teta,  It. 
tctta  (and  zizza)  are  themselves  generally  held  to 
be  of  German  origin,  and  point  to  an  OLG.  titte 
fern.  Ulterior  etymology  unknown.  (The  ordinary 
OHG.  word  tut/a,  tttfafem.tfti/totfut0  masc.,  MUG. 
tntte,  tute  fern.,  was  app.  unconnected.)] 

1.  The  small  protuberance  at  the  tip  of  each  breast 
or  udder  in  female  mammalia  (except  monotremes), 
upon  which  the  ducts  of  the  mammary  gland  open, 
and  from  which  the  milk  is  sucked  by  the  young; 
the  nipple.     Formerly  also  applied  to  the  whole 
breast  or   udder.     (In  early  use,  and  still  dial., 
of  women  ;  now  usually  of  quadrupeds.) 

a.  <  950  Lindisf.  Gosjt.  Luke  .\i.  27  Eadij  womb  rr/  hrif 
seSe  dec  gebair  &  3a  titto  vel  5a  breosto  3a  on  jeil tides 
[t  975  Ruskw,  3a  tiiOM/8a  breost  5a  3u  deoedes].  c  1000 
Sax.  Leeckd.  1. 112  Wi5  titta  sar  wifa  fc>e  I>eo3  melee,  c  1205 
LAV.  5025  pu  earrt  mi  barm  deore.  Loka  her  ba  titles  |'et 
fc>u  suke  mid  t>ine  lippes.  Ibid.  11936  Ich  heorn  wullen  alle 
for-don  &  bi  ban  titten  [c  1275  tyties]an-hon.  I^TKKUSV 
Higden  (Rolls)  III.  43  A  wolfesse.  .fedde.  .be  childien,  and 
made  hem  ofte  souke  of  here  owne  letes  \v.  r.  tyttes]. 
a  1825  FORBV  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Titties,  Tits,  s.pl.  teats. 

&.  c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  473/376  panne  may  mi  luyte! 
sone  to  hire  tete  take.  138*  WVCLIF  Luke  xi.  27  Blessid 
be  the  teetis  whiche  thou  hast  sokun.  (1386  CHAUCF.R 
Miller's  T.  518,  Imoorneasdoothalambafter  the  tete.  1450- 
•53°  Myrr.  our  Lady ~e 233Blysse  we.  .thegrete  lorde.souck- 
ynge  the  maydenly  teates  of  the  moste  meke  vyrgyn.  1578 
BANISTER  Hist.  Man  \.  9  The  fashion  of  Tetes  in  a  Cowes 
vdder.  x66>  GusNALtCAr.  in  Arm.  verse  17.  i.  v.5  1(1669) 
255/2  Here  his  soul  sweetly  sleeps,  as  the  Child,  with  the  Teat 
in  its  mouth.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  II.  103  The 
teats  of  some,  as  m  the  ape  and  the  elephant,  are  like 
those  of  men,  being  but  two.  1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  II. 
700  Sometimes  there  are  more  pigs  Uttered  than  the  sow 
has  teats  to  give  to  each. 

y.  a  1325  Tettes  [see  bj.  13..  S.  E.  Leg.  (MS.  Bodl.  779) 
in  Herng  Arckiv  LXXXI1.  349/322  pis  me  1yket>  bet  pan 
me  dede  in  my  ^oube  mylk  of  any  tet.  1565-73  COOPER 
Thesaurus  s.  v.  Adtnitto,  Admittere  pastum  ad  vbera,  to 
receiue  to  the  tette.  1669  WORLIDCE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  323 
The  Cows  Dug  by  some  is  called  the  Tet.  1709  PRIOR 
Callimachus  i$t  Hymn  to  Jupiter 55  Kind  Amalthea reach 'd 
her  Tett,  distent  With  Milk. 

6.  c  1400  /f.  Glouc's  Chron.  (Rolls)  App,  G.  196  peos  lutes 
IP.  r.  tetys]  bou  soke  ylome, 

t  b.  In  allusive  expressions,  as  at  the  teat,  (a. 
suckling)  at  the  breast ;  front  the  teat\s,  from 
infancy. 

a  1313  Prose  Psalter  xxi[i].  8  Pou  art  myn  hope  from  (>e 
teltes  of  my  moder,  ^1440  CAPGRAVK  St.  A'aM.  \.  242 
Mercy  fro  be  tetys  grew  wyth  hyr.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  it. 
iii.  145  Euen  at  thy  Teat  thou  had'st  thy  Tyranny.  i6oa 
2«rf  Pt.  Return  f>:  Famass.  in.  v.  145*  Vs  our  kinde 
Colledge  from  the  teate  did  teare,  a  1635  NAUNTON  Fra^m. 
Reg.  (Arb.)  26  He  left  a  plentiful  Kstate,  and  such  a  Son, 
who,  as  the  vulgar  speaks  it,  could  live  without  the  teat, 
t c-  fig-  A  source  of  nourishment  or  supply.  Oh. 

c  1440  Jacob's  Well  232  Putte  fro  be  be  tetys  of  ydylnes, 
M  l»u  souke  no  more  ber-of  for  no  del)-}! !  1569  Irish 
Act  ii  Eli*.  Slat.  in.  c.  i  Prtamk.t  That.. most  detestable 
coyne  and  livcrie,  which  was  the  very  nurse  and  teat  that 
Rave  suck  and  nutriment  to  all  disobediences,  a  1631 
UONSK  Lftt.  (1651)  102  The  channels  of  God's  mercies  run 
through  both  fields,  and  they  are  sister  teats  of  his  -i 
1675  HOUM  Qaystfy  vii.  (1686)  88  His  Riches  was  a  never- 
dying  I  eat. 

2.  trans/.  A  structure,  natural   or  artificial,  re 
sembling  a  teat ;  a  nipple  :  see  quots. 

1587  MASCALL  Govt.  Cattle,  Oxen  (1*27)  12  Such  super. 
fluous  flesh  on  the  tongue  of  caitel  wil  hinder  the  beast 
oftentimes  in  eating  his  meate,  being  called  of  some 
rides  the  Barbes,  Teate*.  1774  <".OLI.SM.  AW.  ///*/. 
11776)  VII.  253  Nature  has  supplied  this  animal  [spider] 
with.. five  dugs  or  teals  for  spinning  ii  into  thread.  1835 


KIRBV  Hob.  <V  fnsf.  Anint.  xix.  II.  284  The^e  teats  are  con 
nected  with  intern.il  reservoirs,  which  yield  the  fluid  matter 
forming  the  thread  or  web.  1864  WEBSTER,  Teat.  .2.  (Mach.) 
A  small  nozzle  resembling  a  teat.  1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek., 
Teat,  a  small,  rounded,  perforated  projection,  otherwise 
called  a  nipplt-,  as  that  of  a  gun.  1890  [see  teat  drill  in  3], 
3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  teat-like  adj.  ;  teat-cup, 
teat  drill  (see  quots.) ;  teat-fish  {Australia},  a 
sea-slug  of  the  genus  Hohthuria,  esp.  H.  inammi- 
fera,  so  called  from  its  papillae;  t  teat-head,  the 
nipple;  teat-stud,  one  of  the  metal  studs,  com 
monly  called  *  buttons',  with  which  the  front  of  a 
page's  jacket  is  ornamented ;  teat-worm,  the 
common  thread-worm  (Oxyuris  vermicularis}. 

1861  Morn,  Star  ig  June,  The  cow-milker.  .consisting  of 
two  diaphragm  pumps.,  to  which  four  'teat-cups  are  attached 
for  receiving  the  teats  of  the  cow.  1895  /( 'cs:m.  Gaz.  8  Oct. 
S  ?.  A  slass  lid.  .enables  the  attendant  to  see  when  a  cow 
Ls  finished,  and  then  by  simply  turning  a  stop-cock  the  teat- 
cups  fall  off.  1890  Cent.  Diet.  s.  v.  Drill,  *Tcat  tirill,  a 
square-faced  cylindrical  drill  with  a  sharp,  pyramidal  pro 
jection  or  leat  issuing  from  the  center  of  the  cutting  face. 
1894  II.  THOMSON  .V.  Sea  Yarns  256  The  reefswarmt.il  uith 
'teat-fish.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  347  Such  beasts  as  be 
very  fruitful. . haue  many  nipples  or  *teat  heads  all  along 
their  belly.  1826  KIRBV  Si  Si-.  Entomol.  III.  xxx.  149  A 
great  number  of  Lepidopterous  larvae.. have  between  the 
under  lip  and  fore-legs  a  slender  transverse  opening,  con. 
taming  a  "teat-like  protuberance.  1910  J.  PLATT  Jun.  Let. 
to  Editor^  *Tt-af.stu<f,  technical  term,  used  by  tailors  fur 
the  tiny  plated  or  gilt  buttons  which  are  sewn  as  closely 
together  as  possible  down  the  front  of  a  page's  jacket.  The 
teat-stud  or  til-stud  is  quite  unique  in  shape.  1899  CAGNKV 
yaJttcJi't  Ciin.  Diagn.  vi.  (ed.  4)  226  Oxyuris  vermkularis 
(common  thread-worm  or  *tcat  worm). 

Teat,  obs.  form  of  TATE,  tuft,  etc. 
Tea--ta:ble.    [f.  TEA  s&.  4  +  TABLE  sb.  6.] 

1.  A  table  at  which  tea  is  taken,  or  on  which  tea- 
things  are  placed  for  a  meal. 

a.  As  a  special  piece  of  furniture,  usually  small 
and  of  a  light  and  elegant  make. 

In  quot.  1804,  a  table  for  the  sale  of  tea  and  refreshments. 

1703  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  s&yi  3  Lackered  Tea-Tables.  1740 
LADY  HARTFORD  Corr.  (1806)  II.  12  The  Duchess  of  Dorset 
was  presented  with.. a  tea-table  with  a  gold  tca-canisier, 
kettle  and  lamp.  1804  XaralChron*  XII.  307,  I  fell  foul 
of  a. .woman's  tea-table,  at  the  corner  of  a  street,  and  hail 
like  to  have  thrown  the.. tea-things  all  about.  1898(1.  1!. 
SHAW  Plays  II.  You  never  can  tell  274  The  bamboo  tea 
table,  with  folding  shelves. 

b.  A  table  spread   for  tea,  or  as  the  place  of 
a  social  gathering  for  tea  and  conversation. 

1688  SHADWF.LL  Syr.  Alsatia  EpiL  37  Here  no  Chit  chat, 
here  no  Tea  Tables  are.  1700  CONGREVF  Iv'ay  of  World 
iv.  y,  To  the  Dominion  of  the  Tea-table  I  submit .  .but. .  I 
banish  all  Auxiliaries  to  the  Tea-table,  as  Orange-brandy, 
all  Aniseed  [etc.}.  1792  A.  MURPHY  Ess.  "Johnson  88  During 
the  whole  time  he  presided  at  his  tea-table.  1854  MKS. 
GASKELL  North  fy  S\  x,  She  stood  by  the  tea-table,  .as  if 
she  was  not  attending  to  the  conversation,  but  solely  busy 
with  the  tea-cups. 

2.  transf.  The  company  assembled  at  tea. 

1712  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  536  P  i  The.  .publication  of  it 
would.,  oblige,  .a  whole  tea-table  of  my  friends.  1856  KANK 
Arct.  Expl.  II.  i.  19  Explaining  to  the  tea-table  this  even- 
ing's  outfit. 

3.  attrib.  (chiefly  in  reference  to  social  gather 
ings:  see  i  b). 

1700  COSGRF.VE  Way  of  World  iv.  v,  Restrain  yourself  to 
..simple  Tea-table  Drinks,  as  Tea,  Chocolate,  and  Coffee. 
As  likewise  to  Genuine  and  authorised  Tea-table  Talk— Such 
as  mending  of  Fashions,  spoiling  Reputations,  railing  at 
absent  Friend<.  1724  RAMSAY  (tit if)  The  Tea-table  Miscel 
lany.  1779  (////£•>  Tea-Table  Dialogues,  between  a  Governess 
ana  Miss  Sensible.  1851  H.  SI-ENCER  Use  -V  Beauty  in  AJJ. 
(1858)  387  While  ghost-stories.,  cnli  veil  tea-laule  conversation. 

Hence  (humorous  ttotue-wds.}  tTeatatoe-llically 
attv.t  at  the  tea-table,  in  familiar  conversation  at 
tea;  Tea-ta-bular  a.,  pertaining  to  the  tea-table. 

1768  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  475  The  vast  Pacific 
Ocean,  commonly,  yea,  vulgarly,  not  to  say,  news-paperi- 
cally,  nur  yet,  tealal>ellically,.  .called.. the  South-sea.  1855 
IlAGFHor  Lit.  Stutt.  (1895)  I.  125  Torpid,  indoor,  tea- 
tabular  felicity. 

Tea-taster  (t/'t^stoj).  One  whose  business 
is  to  test  the  quality  of  samples  of  tea  by  tasting 
them  ;  a  tea-expert.  So  Tea  -ta  sting" r  the  occu 
pation  or  business  of  a  tea-taster. 

1858  in  SIMHONDS  Dt\t.  Traiie.  1850  All  Year  Ronnii 
No.  y.  38  The  tea-tasters  and  clerks  of  the  different  Knglish 
and  American  houses.  1888  J.  PATON  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
XXI II.  100/2  The  qualities  of  a  sample  of  tea  and  its  com 
mercial  value  can  only  with  accuracy  be  determined  by 
actual  infusion  and  trial  by  a  skilled  tea-taster.  1907 
GtntL  Mag,  May  494  Tca-ta>ters  use  the  weight  of  a  new 
sixpence  to  three  and  a  half  ounce*  of  water. 

Teated  (t/ted),  a.  [f.  TEAT  +  -Eu2.]  Fur 
nished  with  or  having  teats.  Also  in  comb. 

1661  IvOVELt.  Hist.  A  mm*  4-  Min.  oo  The  Lionesse  is 
smooth  and  teated.  1769  Aclomt  Inclos.  Acts  A  customary 
..payment  of  three  half-pence  for  every  new  teated  cow. 
1891  T.  HARDY  Ttsi  xvii.  The  milkers  formed  quite  a  little 
battalion  of  men  a:id  in.uds,  the  men  operating  on  the  hard- 
tealed  animals. 

Teater,  obs.  f.  TETTER.  Teath,  var.  TATH(E  ; 
obs.  f.  TITHE.  Teather,  obs.  f.  TETIIEK.  Teathy, 
var.  TEETHY. 

Tea-things,  -time,  etc. :  see  TEA  sb.  9. 

Teatish,  Teaty :  see  TETTISH,  TEETY. 


tTea'tling.  Obs.  rare-\     [f.  TEAT  +  -LING.] 
i   A  young  animal  at  the  teat ;  a  suckling. 

1631  Celestina  M.  130  The  teatling  lambe  which  suckes 
both  her  damm's  teat,  and  that  of  another  Ewe, 

Tea-total,  etc.  :  see  TEETOTAL. 
Tea--tray.     A   tiay  on   which   tea-things  are 
placed. 

'773  //•  Clay's  Pal.  in  Sixth  Rep.  Dcp.  Kf>r.  App.  it.  161 
Of  an  invention  of  making,  in  paper.. Screens,  Chimney 
Pieces,  Tables,  Tea  Trays,  and  Waiters.  1831  WILLIAMS 
Life  <y  Corr.  Sir  T.  Lawrence  I.  75  Painting  sign-boards  or 
tea-trays.  1862  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Mrs.  Hallib.  i.  i,  Two 
candles,  .stood  on  the  table  l>ehind  the  tea-tray. 

Teatre,  obs.  form  of  THEATRE. 

Tea'-tree.  1.  properly,  The  shrub  or  low  tree, 
the  dried  leaves  of  which  form  the  tea  of  com 
merce  ;  =  TEA  sb.  3. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd,  Hot.  App.  329  Tea-tree,  Thea.  1771 
Citron,  in  Ann.  Reg.  151/2  The  Duke  of  Northumberland  has 
at  tli is  time  a  tea- tree  in  full  flower.  It  is  the  first  that  ever 
(lowered  in  Europe.  1832  I' eg.  Subst.  Food  377  Tin;  flowers 
uf  the  tea-tiee  are  white,  and  resemble  the  wild  rose.  1888 
J.  PAION  in  fcttiycl.  Brit.  XXIII.  97  2  An  indigenous  lea- 
tree.,  is  found  in  Assam. 

2.  transf.   Applied  in  Australia,  Tasmania,  and 
New   Zealand   to  various   shrubs   or   trees   of  the 
myrtle  family,  chiefly  of  the  genera  Leptosptrmum 
and  Mehileuca,  of  which  the  leaves  have  been  used 
as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

(Often  spelt  fi-frce,  occasionally  ti-tri,  as  if  a  native  name.) 
Also  with  qualifying  words  denoting  different  species. 

1790  }.  WHITE  l\y.  N.  S.  \\'alcs  229  Tea  Tiee  of  New 
South  Wales.  Melaleuca'l  Trinct-'ia.  iBoa  UAKRINGTON 
Hist,  jV.  .S\  H'a/es  ix.  331  The  ruuf  was  bark,  resembling 
I  that  of  the  Tea-tree  at  Port  Jai.kson.  1858  HO<;G  I'cg, 
A'lH^tf.  xc.  3=;o  Leptospcrmum  sc<>/>ariitiu,  or  New  /ealand 
Tea-tree... The  leaves  of  this  species  were  used  by  Captain 
Cook's  crew  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  1866  Trias,  Hot.  674 
L\fptosp€rntit}ti\  lani^eruin, . .  commonly  called  Tea  tree  on 
account  of  its  leaves  having  been  u->ed  by  the  emly  settlers 
..as  a  substitute  for  tea.  1885  MRS.  FKAKD  A-^tralui>i 
Life  1 12  The  bottle-brush  flowers  of  the  ti-trees.  1891  Ceo -ft1 
(ed.  Mrs.  P.  Martin)  282  The  brown  twisted  brandies  of  the 
ti-trees.  .shook  their  scented  b-.ttitj-biusb  blossoms  in  our 
faces.  1891  Cent.  Diit.  s.  v.,  /ir&itf.uweti  tea-tree,  a  niyrta- 
ceous  shrub  or  tree,  Caliistenton  salignns,  of  Australia 
and  Tasmania. .  .Trickly  tea-tret,  same  as  naawl-arr[Mt\'a- 
/t'ttca  sty phtli aides,  of  X.  S.  U'ak--.].  l\cd  .Scrub  tea-tree, 
the  Australian  Rhodamnia  triniruittt  a  myrtaccmis  shrub 
or  tree.  1909  H'cstm.  Gtiz.  id  Au.^.  4  i  A  Winter  Scene  in 
Australia.. .  Down  by  the  sea  the  tea-tree  is  commencing  to 
weave  its  veil  of  flowers. 

b.  attrib.,  as  tea-tree  bark,  />ns/i,  marJi,  scrub. 

1820  C.  JEFFREYS  I  an  Ditintin's  J.timi  iii.  i 
they  [the  Dush  Rangers]  drink  a  decoction  uf  the  sa-safias 
and  other  shrubs,  particularly  one  \\hich  tlioy  call  the  tea- 
tree  bush.  1828  P.  CUNNIMIIIAM  .V..S.  li'«/f<  (ej.  ^j  II.  i_^ 
I'uiKling  comfortable  Imts  of  tea-tree  bark.  1835  J.  11  ATM  AN 
inCornwallisA>W  n'orl,i(tZ^^)  I.  406  A  den-'  tt-a  tree  -rrub, 
which  we  knew  to  be  tlie  suiest  indication  of  good  water  in 
its  neighbourhood.  1883  C.  HARPUR  t'oeins  78  Why  roar 
the  bull-frogs  in  the  tea-tree  marsh? 

3.  Applied  to  various  other  trees  :  see  TEA  sb.  6  ; 
in    Great    Britain   esp.    to    the    ilowci  ing    shrub 
Lycium  barbarian  or  chinensc  (N.O.  Solanaccie},  a 
native  of  China,  also  called  Duke  of  Argyll's  tea- 
tree  (see  quot.  1838),     African  tea-tree,  J.ycium 
fifritm  •  Ceylon  tea-tree,  etc.  :  see  quots. 

1777  G.  FORSTKR  I'oy,  rot*nti  World  I.  130 The  spruce  and 
the  tea-trees.  1811  AVrc  Bot.  (tan/,  i.  1 13  Ceanothus 
Ameiicanus,  New  Jersey  Tea-tree.  1838  Lou  DON  Trees  ft 
S/irufis  (it.  Brit.  III.  1269  One  species,  /.[yciunt}  barba- 
rum,  is  commonly  called  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  tea  tree  from 
the  circumstance  of  a  tt-a  plant,  ( Thea  riruiis},  having  been 
sent  to  the  Uuke  of  Argyll  at  the  same  time  as  this  plant, 
and  the  labels  having  been  accidentally  changed.  1858 
HOGG  1'fg.  Kingd.  Txi\.  231  Elafodcntirtn  ^lancnin,  a 
native  of  Ceylon  and  Coromandel,  has  Ix-en  introduced 

j  [into  S.  Africa]  under  the  name  of  Ceylon  Tea  Tree.  1884 
MILLER  i'lant-n.t  Tea-plant,  or  Tea- tree,. .  African,  /,v- 
cium  afruin.. .— ,  Blue  Mountain,  or  Golden-rod,  Solidago 
odora.. . — ,  St.  Helena,  Beatsonia  f>crtnlac xfolia. . . — ,  Suri 
nam,  various  species  of  Lantana.  1909  tl'fstw.  Gaz. 
24  Feb.  5/1  The  plant  commonly  known  as  the  Duke  of 
Argyll's  tea  tree,  belonging  to  the  same  natural  order 

'    (Solanattae)  as  thepotato  and  tomato. 

Tea-urn  to  Tea-wine  :  see  TEA  s/>.  9. 

Teave.var.  TAVE.  Teaw,-ef  obs.  forms  of  TEW. 

Teaz,  app.  earlier  form  of  TEE  j//.2,  v.'&  (Golf.') 

Teaze,  Teazel :  see  TEASE,  TEASEL. 

Teaze-tenon  (trz,te -non).  <*arp.  v  Obs.  Also 
teazle-tenon.  (See  quotations.) 

1703  T.  N.  City  \  C.  I'urchaser  30  If  it  be  a  Timber 
P'LiiI'ling,  the  Teazle  Tennons  of  the  PO--IS  nre  Framed. 
Teazle  Tennons  are  made  at  right  Angles  t.>  those,  .on  the 
Posts.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  /»'«/'/</.  (iloss.,  Teaze- 
tenon.  1842-76  (Iwn.T  Art/tit.  Gloss.,  Teats  Tenon,  a  tenon 
on  the  top  of  a  post,  with  a  double  shoulder  and  teiion  from 
each  for  supporting  two  level  pieces  of  timber  at  right  an^l«  s 
to  each  other. 

Teazle,  variant  form  of  TI.ASEL. 

Tec(tek),^.  slang.  Abbreviation  for DETECTIVK. 

1888  Pall  Mall  G.  n  Oct.  a/i  Tecs  and  inspectors 
examine  the  pla>  <>,  make  notes,  and  eo  away.  1888  Daily 
JVflus  27  Dec.  7,  2  Witness  seized  Wright  and  said  '  I  am 
a  police  officer '.  Wright  replied  '  You  are  no  'tec  ;  give  me 
a  chance  ',  struggled  violently,  and  got  away. 

Hence  Tec  v.  trans. y  to  watch  as  a  detective. 

1900  (1.  SWIFT  StiHtrliy  57  Let's  watch  the  ' head *;  he 
might  be  a  kleptomaniac,  or  whatever  they  call  it. ..I'd  like 
to  tec  the  '  head  '. 

Tecal,  Tecat:  see  TICAL,  TICKET. 


TECBIB. 

II  Tecbir  (te'kbi^).  Also  tckbir.  [Arab. 
-.Sj  tekbir  '  to  magnify,  proclaim  the  greatness 
of;  inf.  of  2nd  form  ofS  kabtira  to  be  great.] 


See  quot.  1  708. 

1708  OCKLKY  Saracens  1  1  1  The  poor  Christians,  assoon  as 
ever  they  heard  the  Tecl'ir,  (so  the  Arabs  call  the  crying  out 
Allah  Acliar  ['  God  is  greater  '))  were  sensible  that  the  City 
was  lost.  1823  MRS.  HE.MANS  Siege  Valencia  vi,  The  Moor 
is  on  his  way  \  With  the  tambour-peal  and  the  tecbir-shout. 
1904  J.  PARKINSON  Lays  Love  f,  U'ar  44  Shout  the  tekhir 
loud  and  long  :  On  !  swords  of  Islam. 

Tecch;e,  techch(e,  obs.  ff.  TACHE  i/'.1  Teochy, 
obs.  f.  TETCHY.  Tech,  var.  TETCH,  TACHE  06s. 

Teche,  obs.  f.  TEACH  ;  obs.  (.techy:  see  TETCHY. 

Techie,  Techily,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  TETCHY,  etc. 

Technic  (te-knik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  technic-us 
(Quint.),  a.  Gr.  Ttx"'"-"5  °f  or  pertaining  to  art,  f. 
Tf'xi";  art,  craft  :  see  -1C.  So  F.  technique  (1721  in 
Ilatz.-Darm.).] 

A.  adj.    1.  Pertaining  to  art,  or  to  an  art  : 
=  TECHNICAL.    Now  rare. 

i6iaSTURTEVANTJ>/.r/<i//rVrtiii.49  Define  theTechnick  part. 
1714  MANDEVILI.E  Fab.  Bees  (1729)  II.  vi.  347  All  technick 
Words..  and  Terms  of  Art,  belong  to  the  respective  Artists 
and  Dealers,  that  primarily  and  literally  make  use  of  them 
in  their  Business.  \-j6t>Phil.  Trans.  LI.  756  Terms..  used 
in  the  strict  technic  sense.  1845  R.  W.  HAMILTON  Pop.  Educ. 
(ed.  2)  viii.  187  The  inhabitant  of  a  manufacturing  town  has 
frequent  proof  of  the  intellectual  difference  between  the 
rural,  and  the  technic  labourer.  \y>$Conteiiip.Rev.  Mar.  425 
Our  practical  problem  is  now  a  technic  and  constructive  one, 

2.  Skilfully  made  or  constructed.  [After  Gr. 
TfX"'""'  (Hippocrates).]  rare—1. 

1877  ULACKIE  Wise  Men  245  What  a  wealth  of  sounds 
Wends  through  the  technic  chambers  of  the  ear. 

B.  sb.  1.  A  technical  term,  expression,  point,  or 
detail  ;  a  technicality.     Chielly  U.  S.  rare. 

1826  T.  FLINT  Recoil.  Valley  Mississippi  86  A  process, 
which,  in  the  technics  of  the  [Mississippi]  boatmen  is  called 
l>ush-u>hacking.  1872  T.  L.  CUVI.ER  Heart  Th.  8  A  right 
estimate  of  sin..  is  a  vital  point  in  the  soul's  salvation:  it 
is  more  than  a  technic  of  theology.  1875  EMERSON  Lett,  ff 
Soc.  Aims,  Greatness  Wks.  (Bohn)  111.  272,  I  find  it  easy 
to  translate  all  his  [Napoleon's]  technics  into  all  of  mine. 

2.  Technical  details  or  methods  collectively  ;  the 
technical  department  of  a  subject  ;  esp.  the  formal 
or  mechanical  part  of  an  art  (now  more  commonly 
TECHNIQUE,  q.v.). 

[1798  WILLICH  Adclnng's  Eltm.  Crit.  Philos.  181  Tech 
nic  I,  in  a  proper  sense,  means  art,  causality  according  to 
ideas,  purposes.]  1855  LF.WES  Goethe  I.  t.  v.  49  His  im 
patient  susceptibility  which,  .prevented  his  ever  thoroughly 
mastering  the  technic  of  any  one  subject.  1867  M.  ARNOLD 
Celtic  Lit.  142  Icelandic  poetry,  .shows  a  powerful  and 
developed  technic.  1887  LOWELL  Old  Eng.  Dram.  (1892)  56 
In  the  technic  of  this  art,  perfection  can  be  reached  only  by 
long  training. 

b.  Collective  pi.  Technics  in  same  sense  :  also 
construed  as  a  singular. 

1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mailer's  Anc.  Art  §  257  Antique 
vases..  also,  very  grandly  and  beautifully  designed,  of  the 
more  perfect  style  of  technics.  1871  MORLEY  Crit.  Misc. 
Ser.  I.  256  Conformity  to  the  accepted  rules  that  constitute 
the  technics  of  poetry.  1909  Contemp.  Rev.  Aug.  204 
Literary  technics,  especially  that  of  the  novel,  depends  on 
reproducing  experiments  from  life. 

3.  The  science  or  study  of  art  or  arts,  esp.  of  the 
mechanical  or  industrial  arts:   =  TECHNOLOGY  i. 
Usually  in  pi.  Technics. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1865  S.  H.  HODGSON  Time  «,  Space 
n.  ix.  §  63  Technic  and  Teleologic  are  the  two  branches  of 
practical  knowledge  ..  and  are  both  together,  as  Ethic, 
opposed  to  Theoretic.  1874  R.  TYRWHTTT  Sketch.  Club  87 
You  must  study  history,  literature,  and  technics. 

||  Technioa  (te-knika).  [Latinized  form  of  Gr. 
r€X"iita  neuter  pi.  =  technical  matters,  and  of  T«x''""7 
fern,  sing.]  =  TECHNIC  li.  2,  TECHNIQUE. 

1796  BURNEY  Mem.  Metastasis  III.  359  Definitions  of  the 
technica  of  ancient  music.  1855  tr.  Lnbarte's  A  rts  Mid. 
Ages  2  Christian  art,  unable  so  immediately  to  create  for 
itself  a  new  technica,  adopted  the  style  of  antiquity  in  its 
then  degenerate  state. 

Technical  (te'knikal),  a.  (sb.}  [f.  Gr.  TCX>"K-IIS 
(see  TECHNIC)  +  -AL.] 

1.  Of  a  person  :  Skilled  in  or  practically  con 
versant  with  some  particular  art  or  subject,  rare. 

i6ij  HALES  Serm.  2  Pet.  iii.  16.  19  Not  to  think  themselues 
sufficiently  provided  vpon  their  acquaintance  with  some 
Notitia,  or  systeme  of  some  technicall  divine.  1817  JAS. 
MILL  Brit.  India  III.  il  81  The  managers  ..  not  being 
technical  men. 

1  2.  Of  a  thing  :  Skilfully  done  or  made  :  cf. 
TECHNIC  a.  2.  Obs.  rare—". 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Technical  (technicus),  artificial, 
cunning,  done  like  a  workman.  [Perhaps  never  in  Eng.] 

3.  Belonging  or  relating  to  an  art  or  arts  ;  appro 
priate  or  peculiar  to,  or  characteristic  of,a  particular 
art,  science,  profession,  or  occupation  ;  also,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  mechanical  arts  and  applied 
sciences  generally,  as  in  technical  education,  or 
technical  school. 

Technical  difficulty,  a  difficulty  arising  in  connexion  with 

the  method  of  procedure   (esp.  legal),    t  Technical  verse, 

a  verse  intended  to  assist  in  memorizing  something  connected 

with  a  particular  subject  :  cf.  MEMOKIA  TECHNICA  (<>bs.). 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cjttl.  s.  v.,  Technical  verses  are  com. 
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monly  composed  in  Latin :  they  are  generally  wretched 
ones,  and  often  barbarous;  but.. utility  is  all  that  is  aimed 
at.  1739  Works  Learned  I.  isg  He  makes  use  of  some 
Technical  Lines  or  Verses.  1755  JOHNSON  Diet.  Pref.,  Of 
the  terms  of  art  I  have  received  such  as  could _be  found 
either  in  books  of  science  or  technical  dictionaries.  1855 
MACAL-LAY  Hist.  Eng.  xv.  Ill,  714  Torrington  had.. been 
sent  to  the  Tower..  -A  technical  difficulty  had  arisen  about 
the  mode  of  bringing  him  to  trial.  1868  ROGERS  /W.  Econ, 
xx.  (1876)  265  Technical  education,  that  is,  the  acquisition  of 
scientific  method  and  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  prac 
tice  of  the  applied  sciences.  1^09  Kelly  s  Directory  ofOxf. 
128/2  The  City  of  Oxford  Municipal  Technical  Schools,  .are 
secondary  and  technical  schools  under  the  regulation  of  the 
Board  of  Education..  .They  consist  of  chemical  and  physi- 
cal  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms,  workshops,  art  rooms, 
and  class  rooms. 

b.  spec,  said  of  words,  terms,  phrases,  etc.,  or  of 
their  senses  or  acceptations;  as,  the  technical  terms 
of  logic ;  the  technical  sense  of  *  subject '  in  logic. 

[1634  JACKSON  Creed  vn.  xxviiL  §  3  'The  mercy  of  the 
Lord  '  or  of '  the  word  of  God  '  is  i\  rtxvtxbvt  that  is  a  word 
or  term  whose  full  importance  cannot  be  had  from  any 
ordinary  lexicon,  unless  it  be  such  as  is  proper  unto 
divinity.]  a  1652  [implied  in  TECHNICALLY  adv.],  1704  J. 
HARRIS  Lex,  Tcchn.  I.  s.v.,  The  Terms  of  Art  are  com 
monly  called  Technical  Words.  1739  LABKLVE  Short  Ace. 
Piers  Westin.  Bridge  p.  iv,  Avoiding  as  much  as  possible 
all  technical  Terms.  1778  JEFFEKSON  Autobipf.  App., 
Wks.  1859  I.  146  Preserving  ..  the  very  words  of  the  es 
tablished  law, wherever  their  meaning  had  been.. rendered 
technical  by  usage.  1809  SYD.  SMITH  Charnc.  Fox  AVks. 
1859  I.  153/1  In  a  science  like  law  there  must  be  technical 
phrases,  known  only  to  professional  men.  1875  JOWETT 
/V<z/0  (ed.  2)  IV.  420  No  former  philosopher  had  ever  carried 
the  use  of  technical  terms  to  the  same  extent  as  Hegel. 

c.  transf.  Of  an  author,  a  treatise,  etc.  :  Using 
technical  terms ;  treating  a  subject  technically. 

1779  Mirror  No.  48  P  i,  I  have  since  been  endeavouring 
to  make  it  a  little  less  technical,  in  order  to  fit  it  more  for 
general  perusal.  0x832  MACKINTOSH  I\ei>.  of  1688  Wks. 
1846  II.  295  The  Crown  lawyers. . .Powis  was  feebly  techni 
cal,  and  Williams  was  offensively  violent.  1896  N.  <y  Q. 
8th  Ser.  IX.  160/2  [The  book]  is  somewhat  too  technical 
for  any  one  who  is  not  a  botanist. 

d.  Technically  so  called  or  regarded ;   that  is 
such  from  the  technical  point  of  view. 

1860  MOTLEY  Nctherl.  (1868)  1, 1.20  Permission  for  soldiers 
to  retreat  with  technical  honour.  1868  (cf.  TECHNICALLY]. 

B.  sb.  In  pL  Technical  terms  or  points ;  techni 
calities. 

1790  Bystander  352  Prone  to.. scold  in  technicals  which 
.they  know  not  how  to  apply.  1825  Eng.  Life  II.  254  The 
cramped  and  barbarous  technicals  of  law.  1863  13.  G. 
MITCHELL  My  Farm  of  Edgc^vood  236  The  latter  has  a 
wall  about  him  of  self-confidence,  ignorance  of  technicals. 

Hence  Te*chnicalism,  technical  style,  method, 
or  treatment ;  addiction  to  technicalities;  Te'cli- 
nicalist,  one  versed  in  or  addicted  to  techni 
calities;  Te'chnicalize  v.  trans.,  to  make  techni 
cal,  give  a  technical  meaning  to  ;  Te-clinicalness, 
the  quality  of  being  technical,  technicality. 

1808  BENTHAM  Sc.  Reform  So  Such  ingenuity  is  not 
wanting  to  English-bred  'technical ism.  1857  TOULMIM 
SMITH  Parish  Pref.  in  Not  frozen -up  in  dry  technicalism, 
but  dealing  with  the  human  reality  attaching  to  an 
important  Institution  of  free  men.  1802-12  BENTHAM 
Ration,  Jndic,  Evid.  (1827)  II,  415  Not  altogether  a  secret 
to  the  *technicalists.  1884  Times  9  Feb.,  Every  technicalist 
takes  too  narrow  a  view.  1852  LEWIS  Methods  Qbs,  fy 
Reason,  Politics  I,  78  Words  current  in  the  language  of 
ordinary  life. .were  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression) 
'technicalized.  1828-32  WKBSTER,  *  Technicalness. 

Technicality  (teknikae'liti).    [f.  prec.  +  -ITY.] 

L  Technical  quality  or  character;  the  use  of 
technical  terms  or  methods. 

1828-31  WEBSTER,  Technicalness^  Technicality,  the  quality 
or  state  of  being  technical  or  peculiar  to  the  aits.  Forster* 
1857  TOUI.MIN  SMITH  Parish  266  The  case  is  a  very  simple 
one,  when  divested  of  technicality.  1863  COWDEN  CLARKE 
Shaks,  Char.  iii.  88  He  dilates  upon  the  weapons,  .with  an 
accurate  and  professor-like  technicality. 

2.  A  technical  point,  detail,  term,  or  expression ; 
something  peculiar  or  specially  belonging  to  the 
art  or  subject  referred  to.  Usually  in//. 

1814  SCOTT  \Vtiv.  Hi,  A  sort  of  martinet  attention  to  the 
minutiae  and  technicalities  of  discipline.  1859  GULLICK  & 
TIMES  Paint.  190  Various  other  technicalities  and  artistic 
appliances  may  also  be  explained.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours 
in  Library  (1892)  I.  vii.  261  To  translate  the  technicalities 
of  Kant  into  plain  English.  1885  S.  Cox  Expositions  I, 
xxxii.  572  This  phrase, '  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ',  has  come 
to  be  little  more  than  a  technicality,  which  we  use  without 
much  thought  or  emotion. 

Technically  (te'knikali),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LY-.]  In  a  technical  manner;  in  relation  to  the 
arts  and  applied  sciences,  or  to  a  particular  art  or 
subject ;  according  to  technical  methods ;  in  tech 
nical  phraseology ;  in  a  technical  sense. 

a  1652  J.  SMITH  Sel.  Disc.  vi.  2.17  That  part  of  divine 
inspiration,  which  was  more  technically  and  properly  by 
the  Jews  called  prophecy.  1774  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry 
Ixii.  (1840)  III.  404  The  first  professed  English  satirist,  to 
speak  technically,  is  bishop  Joseph  Hall.  1834-5  J.  PHILLIPS 
Ceol.  in  Encycl.  Metrofi.  VI.  535/1  Confined  to  what  is 
technically  called  the  Crust  of  the  Earth.  1868  FREEMAN 
Norm,  Conq.  II.  viii.  223  A  family  which,  though  perhaps 
not  technically  noble,  was.  .eminent  and  honourable. 

Technician  (tekni  jan).  [f.  TECHNIC  +  -IAN*.] 
a.  A  person  conversant  with  the  technicalities  of  a 
particular  subject,  b.  One  skilled  in  the  technique 
or  mechanical  part  of  an  art,  as  music  or  painting. 


TECHNOLOGICAL. 

1833  SARAH  AUSTIN  C/tarac.  Goethe  I.  216  Grammarians 
and  technicians  are  bound . .  to  acknowledge  these  his  efforts. 
1895  H.  A.  KENNEDY  in  igM  Cent.  Aug.  331  The  mere 
technician  can  never  interest;  the  literary  man,  even  if 
inexpert  in  stage  technique,  may  do  so  in  a  high  degree. 
1905  Times  20  May  8/3  The  modern  violinist  is  not  neces 
sarily  a  mere  technician.  1909  Athenxum  7  Aug.  158/3 
The  book ..  not  being  sufficiently  detailed  for  the  technician. 

Technician!  (te-knisiz'm).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ISM  : 
cf.  mod.L.  technicismus,  Kant  1 790.]  A  technical 
term  or  expression,  a  technicality. 

1799  ANNA  SF.WARD  Lett.  (1821)  V.  263  Bewildered  in  a 
maze  of  scholastic  technicisms. 

Technicist  (.te'knisist).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IST.] 
=  TECHNICIAN  ;  one  who  has  technical  knowledge. 

1881  T.  HARDY  Laodicean  in.  xi,  Somerset  himself  [an 
architect]  as  chief  technici-st  working  out  his  designs  on  the 
spot.  1906  Academy  20  June  617/1  Turner's  greatest 
admirers  are  the  painters,  and  Mr.  Wyllie.  .enjoys  it  [T.'s 
work]  with  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  the  technicist. 

Teclmico-,  combining  element  from  Or.  rexvi- 
Kor  (see  TECHNIC).  Technlco'lo^y,  =  TECHNO 
LOGY  (senses  I  and  2).  Technico-philist,  noiue- 
wd.  [Gr.  -</>iAos  -loving],  a  lover  of  technicalities. 

1849  SEARS  Regeneration  ui.  xii.  (1859)  242  The  barren 
"  technicologies  of  schools  and  sects.  1880  W.  SENIOR  Trap. 
<V  Trout  in  Antipodes  80  Reading  out  the  botanical 
technicology.  1884  Manch.  E.ravt.  17  May  4/8  Schools 
and  museums  of  teciinicology  scattered  over  the  Continent. 
1861  Zoologist  Ser.  I.  XIX.  7209  This  word  ..  has  the., 
merit,  always  prized  by  Mechmcophilists,  of  being  more 
difficult  to  pronounce. 

Technics  :  see  TECHNIC  B. 

Technique  (teknf-k).  [a.  F.  (Id}  technique, 
subst.  use  of  technique  adj.,  TECHNIC.  Cf.  Ger. 
die  technik,~\  Manner  of  artistic  execution  or  per 
formance  in  relation  to  formal  or  practical  details 
(as  distinct  from  general  effect,  expression,  senti 
ment,  etc.) ;  the  mechanical  or  formal  part  of  an 
art,  esp.  of  any  of  the  fine  arts;  also,  skill  or 
ability  in  this  department  of  one's  art ;  mechanical 
skill  in  artistic  work.  (Used  most  commonly  in 
reference  to  painting  or  musical  performance.) 

1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  I.  iv.  83  Illogical  phrases., 
which  hold  so  distinguished  a  place  in  the  technique  of 
ordinary  poetry.  1875  FORTNUM  Maiolica  xii.  122  Mr. 
Robinson  speaks  of  this  specimen  as  '  being  of  the  most 
perfect  technique  of  the  master'.  1876  STEDMAN  Victorian 
Poets  289  Their  [poetic]  work,  however  curious  in  technique, 
fails  to  permanently  impress  even  the  refined  reader.  1884 
GROVE  Diet.  Mas.  IV.  66  A  player  may  be  perfect  in 
technique,  and  yet  have  neither  soul  nor  intelligence.  1885 
Spectatory*  May  704/2  (Victor  Hugo's]  improvement  of  the 
technique  of  versification.  i88fi  Mag.  Art  Dec.  42/1  (Stanf.) 
His  technique  is  somewhat  sketchy,,  .and  his  colours 
extremely  light.  1900  Jrnl.  Sch.  Geog.  »U.  S.)  June  213 
The  technique  of  raising  cotton,  or  celery,  or  Indian  corn. 

Technism  (te-kniz'm).  tare~°.  [f.  Gr.  r4x>"l 
art,  or  Eng.  TECHN-IO  +  -ISM  ;  cf.  mechanism.] 
'Technicality'  (Webster  1864).  So  Te'chnist, 
one  who  deals  with  a  subject  technically. 

1885  Nature  5  Feb.  314/2  The  light  of  that  comet  was  of  the 
kind  familiarly  known  among  tcchnists  as  'the  candle- 
spectrum  \ 

Techno-  (tekno),  repr.  Gr.  rtxvo-,  combining 
form  of  Tf'xi";  art,  occurring  in  TECHNOLOGY,  etc. ; 
also  in  the  following  rare  terms :  Technogrraphy 
(-p-grafi)  [-GBAPHY],  the  description  of  the  arts, 
forming  the  preliminary  stage  of  technology 
(TECHNOLOGY  i) ;  hence  Techno 'grapher,  one 
versed  intechnography;  Technographic  (-gra'fik) 
a.  Te:chno-mecha-nic  a.  (nonce-ivd.),  pertaining 
to  mechanical  art  (in  quot.  absol.  as  sb.).  Techno 
nomy  (-p'nomi)  [-NOMY],  the  practical  application 
of  the  principles  of  the  arts,  forming  the  final  stage 
of  technology  ;  hence  Technonomic  (-n^'mik)  a. 
(Cent.  Did.  1891). 

1833  SARAH  AUSTIN  Ckarac,  Goetlit  I.  187  Persuaded  of 
the  co-operation  of  the  Techno-mechanic  with  the  Dynamo- 
ideal,  [I]  had  Seebeck's  cross  embroidered  like  dama.sk,  and 
could  now  see  it  in  whatever  light  I  chose,  clear  or  dim,  on 
an  uniform  surface.  1881  MASON  in  Smithsonian  Rep.  501 
Observing  and  descriptive  stage. .  .Technography.  Inductive 
and  classifying  stage..  .Technology.  Deductive  and  pre 
dictive  stage. ..Technonomy.  1893  Funk's  Stand.  Diet., 
Technographic.  1900  Amer.  Anthropologist  Jan.-Mar.  164 
There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  human  inventions,  the  one 
ethnographic,  the  other  technographic.  Ibid.,  The  techno- 
grapher  pursues  a  single  art  over  time  and  place  until  he 
knows  it  thoroughly. 

Technologic  (teknoV'djik),  a.  rare-",  [f. 
as  TECHNOLOGY  +  -ic.  Cf.  mod.L.  terminus  techno- 
logicus  (Alsted  Entycl.  1630);  F.  technologique 
(1812  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  =  next.  1864  in  WEBSTER. 

Technological  (teknol^dsikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ICAL.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  technology. 

1.  Belonging  to  technical  phraseology  or  methods : 
esp.  of  terms,  words,  senses ;  =  TECHNICAL  3  b. 
Now  rare. 

1627  in  Capt.  Smith  Seaman's  Cram,  a  iij,  Each  Science 
termes  of  Art  hath  wherewithall  To  expresse  themselues, 
calld  Technologicall.  1704  NOKRIS  Ideal  World  n.  Pref.  20 
The  word  Ao-yoe . .  being  a  technological  term  well  known 
among  the  Jews  (probably  from  the  writings  of  Philo).  1854 
J  SCOFFERN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.,  Chem.  432  This  material, 
considered  in  a  technological  sense,  may  be  described  as  an 
alkaline  silicate. 
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2.  Relating  to  or  dealing  with  the  study  of  the 
arts,  esp.  the  industrial  arts. 

1800  Monthly  Mag.  June  468/2  A  new  work  ..  conse 
crated  entirely  to  the  arts  and  manufactures,  in  the  way  of 


The  exposition  of  the  industrial  and  the  technological  value 
of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country. 

Technologist  (tekup-lodjist).  [f.  next  +  -IST.] 
One  versed  in  technology  ;  one  who  studies  or 
treats  of  arts  and  manufactures. 

1859  R.  F.  BURTON  Cenlr.A/r.  in  Jrnl.  Geog.  Sac.  XXIX. 
437  European  technologists  have..  vainly  proposed  theo 
retical  methods  for  the.  .operation.  1884  P.  HIGGS  Magu. 
Dynatito-Electr.  Much.  vi.  140  In  a  book  such  as  this,  in 
tended  for  the  use  of  technologists,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
discuss  those  theoretical  principles. 

Technology  (teknp-lod^i).  [ad.  Gr.  rcxyo- 
Ao-yi'a  systematic  treatment  (of  grammar,  etc.),  f. 
Ti\vr)  art,  craft  :  see  -LOOY.  So  F.  technologic 
(1812  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  A  discourse  or  treatise  on  an  art  or  arts  ;  the 
scientific  study  of  the  practical  or  industrial  arts. 

1615  BUCK  Third  Univ.  Eng.  xlviii,  An  apt  close  of  this 

feneral  Technologic.  1618  VENNER  Hath;  of  Bathe  t)  Heere 
cannot  but  lay  open  Baths  Technologic.  1706  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  Kersey),  Technology,  a  Description  of  Arts,  especially 
the  Mechanical.  1802  12  BBNTHAM  Ration.  Jiidic,  Evict. 
(1827)  I.  19  Questions  in  technology  in  all  its  branches.  1881 
P.  GEDDKS  in  Nature  29  Sept.  524/2  Of  economic  physics, 
geology,  botany,  and  zoology,  of  technology  and  the  fine 
arts.  1881  Mechanical  World  4  Mar.  130/1  The  Depart 
ment  of  Applied  Science  and  Technology. 
b.  trans/.  Practical  arts  collectively. 
1859  R.  F.  BURTON  Ctnlr.  A/r.  in  Jrnl.  Geog.  SVv.XXIX. 
437  Little  valued  in  European  technology  it  [the  chakazi,  or 
'jackass'  copal]  is  exported  to  Bombay,  where  it  is  con 
verted  into  an  inferior  varnish.  1864  —  Dalwmc  II.  202 
His  technology  consists  of  weaving,  cutting  canoes,  making 
rude  weapons,  and  in  some  places  practising  a  rude 
metallurgy. 

2.  The  terminology  of  a  particular  art  or  subject  ; 
technical  nomenclature. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  v.  70  The  mother  of 
Life  and  Fountain  of  souls  in  Cabalisticall  Technology  is 
called  Binah.  1793  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Kei:  XI.  563 
The  port  -customs,  the  technology,  and  the  maritime  laws, 
all  wear  marks  of  this  original  character.  1802-12  BENTHAM 
Ration.  Judic.  E-.id.  (1827)  IV.  252  An  engine,  called,  in 
the  technology  of  that  day,/i>r*.  1861  Morn.  Star  21  May, 
Aluminium,  and  its  alloy  with  copper  —  which  the  manu 
facturers,  with  a  slight  laxity  of  technology,  denominate 
bronze. 

t  3.   =  Or.  T«x1/0*07'a  :  see  etym.   Oil.  ra>-e~l. 

1683  TWFLLS  Exam.  Grant.  Pref.  17  There  were  not  any 
further  Essays  made  in  Technology,  for  above  Fourscore 
years;  but  all  men  acquiesced  in  the  Common  Grammar. 

t  Techomahac,  obs.  form  of  TACAMAHAC. 

1693  Phil.  Trans,  XVII.  622  The  Techomahac  -Tree  from 
Mexico. 

Techy,  obs.  and  arch,  variant  of  TETCHY. 

Teck,  obs.  form  of  TEAK. 

t  Te'ckelite.  Oh.  [f.  name  of  Count  Teckely, 
a  Hungarian  Protestant  leader  who  rose  against 
the  persecuting  Austrian  government,  and  allied 
himself  with  the  Turks,  whom  he  joined  in  the 
siege  of  Vienna  in  1683.]  In  Eng.  Hist.,  A  nick 
name  given  in  1683  to  the  Whigs,  alleged  to 
sympathize  with  Count  Teckely  in  waging  war 
against  a  Roman  Catholic  government. 

1683  R.  L'EsTRANGE  Obscrvator  29  Aug.,  Why  where  hast 
thou  been  Bury'd  of  late,  that  thou  know'st  Nothing  of  the 
Tetkelites?  There's  Another  Design  afoot,  for  the  Recon. 
ciling  of  the  True-Protestants,  and  the  Mahometans,  1684 
DRYDEN  Efil,  Constantine  (,"/.  22  Besides  all  these,  there 
were  a  sort  of  wights,  (  I  think  my  author  calls  them  Teckel- 
ites.)  Such  hearty  rogues  against  the  king  and  laws  They 
favoured  even  a  foreign  rebel's  cause.  1688  Lontt.  Gaz. 
No.  2348/1  (Atldr.fr.  Carlisle)  We  likewise  lhank  Your 
Majesty  for  Your  Royal  Army,  which  really  is  both  the 
Honour  and  Safety  of  the  Nation;  Let  the  Teckelites 
think  and  say  what  they  will. 

Teckle,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  TACKLE  :  cf.  taikle. 

Tecno-  (also  tekno-),  repr.  Gr.  THCVO-,  com 
bining  form  of  rixt'ov  child  (as  in  -rfxvoyiivm  bear 
ing  children,  etc.);  used  in  Eng.  in  a  few  rare 
technical  words.  ||Tecnocto'nla  [Gr.  -KTWOS  mur 
derer],  child-murder,  infanticide.  ||  Tecnoffo-nia 
[Gr.  701-17  generation],  t(«)  the  age  of  a  father  at 
his  eldest  child's  birth;  ((^child-tearing,  pregnancy. 
Tecnology  (teknjrltidzj)  [-LOCY],  the  scientific 
study  of  children  ;  pa-dology.  Tecnonymy,  tek- 
(tekrifrntmi)  [Gr.  oVo^ia,  ovv^ta  name],  the  practice 


among  certain  peoples  of  naming  a  parent  from 
his  or  her  child  ;  so  Tecno-nymous  (tek-)  a., 
practising  tecnonymy. 

1857  DLNI.LISON  Med.  Lex.,  "Tecnoctonia.  a  1677  HALE 
rrhn,  Orif.  Man.  178  Partly  by  adding  100  Years  to 
that  "Technogonia  of  the  Patriarchs  before  Abraham,  have 
made  the  Period  larger  by  884  Years.  1860  M  \%^K  t-'-rpos. 
Z./-r.,Tecnogonia.  1857  1H  v;i  ISON.IA-*/.  Lex.,*  I'ecnoL'gy  .  .  , 
a  treatise  on  children.  1899  Sytf".  Soc.  I.  ex.,  Tecnology,\\*t 
study  or  scientific  knowledge  of  childhood.  1888  K.  I'-. 
T»u>«  in  Jrnl.  An'hr.y.  Inil.  (1889)  Fell.  248  Another 
custom,  .is  the  practice  of  naming  the  parent  from  the  child. 
.  .There  are  above  thirty  peoples  spread  over  the  earth  who 
thus  name  the  father,  and,  though  less  often,  the  mother. 
They  may  he  called,  coining  a  name  for  them,  *1tknflny~ 
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nioits  peoples.  When  beginning  to  notice  the  wide  distribu 
tion  of  this  custom  of  "tekiwnymy  [etc.].  1888  Atktnzum 
\  Dec.  740/1  Another  custom,  here  called  teknonymy  [by 
Dr.  E.  B.  Tylor] . . ;  as  an  example  was  mentioned  the  name 
of  Ra-Mary,  or  Father  of  Mary,  by  which  MorTat  was 
generally  known  in  Africa. 

II  Tecoma  (tfk<">-ma).  Hot.     [mod.L.  (Jussieu 

1789),  from  Aztec  tecomaxochitl,  mistakenly  sup- 

1   posed  by  Jussieu  to  be  the  name  of  a  species  of  the 

genus  to  which  he  gave  this  name  (but  really  the 

native  name  of  Solandra,  gutlala,  N.O.  .Solanacetv], 

The  Aztec  name  is  a  compound  of  teeomatl  +  xochitl 
'  rose,  flower ' ;  the  plant  being  named  from  the  resemblance 
of  its  flower  to  that  of  the  teeomatl  or  Calabash-tree 
(Crescentia  Cvjete,  N.O.  lli^noniaccx),  lit.  'pot-tree',  f. 
tecontatl  earthen  vessel,  pot.] 

A  large  genus  of  llignoniacex' ,  mostly  natives  of 
warm  climates,  consisting  chiefly  of  shrubs  (erect, 
climbing,  or  twining),  with  leaves  usually  pinnate, 
and  showy  trumpet-shaped  flowers  of  various 
colours  (chiefly  different  shades  of  yellow  and  red), 
whence  the  name  trumpet -flower ;  many  are  culti 
vated  in  greenhouses,  etc.  for  their  beauty. 

Some  shrubby  species  have  sometimes  been  reckoned  in 
separate  genera  Tecomaria,  Stenolol'ivtn,  Campsis  (or 
Campsidium^,  and  Pandorta ;  others  (of  which  some  are 
tall  trees  used  for  timber  and  in  medicine)  formerly  included 
in  Tecoma,  but  with  digitate  leaves,  are  now  separated  as 
Tabebuia.  Several  species  are  also  often  called  Bignonin. 

1846  Penny  Cycl.  Suppl.  II.  614/1  Several,  .species  of 
Tecoma  have  reputed  medicinal  virtues.  1884  Mag.  Art 
Mar.  181/2  In  the  foreground  the  brilliant  tecoma  climbs 
a  tall  ailanlhus  tree.  1888  MRS.  M'CANN  Poet.  H'ffs.  197 
Its  nest  the  lyre  bird  weaves  with  tecomas  twining  o'er  it. 

t  Tecon.  Obs.  rare—1.  A  fish  mentioned  by 
Walton  as  a  kind  of  salmon  :  see  quots. 

1653  WALTON  Angler  vi.  141  There  is  more  then  one  sort 
of  them  [salmon],  as  namely,  a  Tecon,  and  another  called  in 
|    some  places  a  Samlet,  or  by  some,  a  Skcgger  :  but  these.. 
'    maybe  fish  of  another  kind.     1760  HAWKINS  Note,  There  is 
1    another  small  fish, . .  called  the  Gravel  Last-Spring,  found  only 
'    in  the  riveis  Wye  and  Severn.. .  Perhaps  this  is  what  Walton 
calls  the  Tecon.     1853  '  KIMKMERA  '  Note  ibid.,  All  the  fish 
named,  except  the  gravel-last-spring,  are  salmon-fry  of  dif 
ferent  ages, from  three  or  four  months  to  twelve.     Walton's 
'  tecon '  may  be  the  parr. 

fTect,  sb.  Obs.  rare—*,  [ad.  'L.  tect-um  roof, 
prop.  neut.  of  teclus,  pa.  pple. '  covered ' :  see  next.] 
A  roof.  In  comb.  te-et-demo'lished<z.,  having  the 
roof  demolished,  disroofed. 

1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  432  Tect-demolished  Churches, 
vnpassable  Bridges, 

•(•  Tect,  pfl-  o.  Of>s.  rare.  [ad.  L.  tccl-us,  pa. 
pple.  of  legfre  to  cover.]  Covered,  hidden.  (Const, 
as  pa.  pple.  See  also  TECTLY.)  So  t  Te'cted. 

c  1440  Pallad.  on  ftnsl'.  VI.  180  With  chaf  or  fern  'his 
boordis  do  be  tecte.  /£/</.  vm.  79  The  tuppe  is  chosun  fair 
of  altitude,  Ywombed  side,  and  tecte  in  whitest  wolle. 
CI557  ABP.  PARKER  Ps.  cxv.  332  Why  els  no  doubt,  the 
Heathen  sect.  Would  say  where  is  their  God  so  tect  ?  1657 
TOMLINSON  Kenan's  Disp.  459  The  shells  wherewith  they 
ate  tected. 

||  Tec-tec.  [?  from  its  note.]  A  species  of 
whinchat  (Pratincola  sybilla\  found  in  some  of  the 
islands  off  the  E.  coast  of  Africa. 

1886  H.  A.  WEBSTER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XX.  492/2  (Rfvnim] 
Among  the  more  familiar  birds  are  the  'oise.iu  de  la  vierge  ' 
(Jfuscifeta  borbonica},  the  tec-tec  (PratJneola.  syoilla}. 

Tectibraiicli  (te'ktibrserjk),  a.  and  sb.  Zool. 
[f.  L.  tect-us  covered  -t-  braiifhiss  (Gr.  Ppdyxia) 
gills.]  a.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  order  or  sub 
order  Tectibranfliiata  of  gastropod  molluscs,  com 
prising  marine  forms  having  the  gills  covered 
by  the  mantle,  and  small  shells  often  concealed  by 
the  mantle,  b.  sb.  A  gastropod  belonging  to  this 
division.  SoTectibra'nchian,  Tectibra  nchiate 
adjs.  and  sis.  in  same  senses. 

1836-9  Tod,fs  Cycl.  Anal.  II.  381/1  The  internal  or  dermic 
shells  are  formed  in  many  of  the..tectibranchiate  orders. 
1839  I't-nny  Cycl.  XIV.  322/1  Gastropods  are  divided  into 
the  following  orders..:— i.  Nudibranchians.  . .  2.  Infero- 
branchians. . .  3.  Tectibranchians  (etc.).  1851  WOODWARD 
MMusca  I.  34  The  respiratory  organs  form  tufts. . protected 
by  a  fold  of  the  mantle,  as  in  the  Inferobranchs  and  Teui- 
branchs  of  Cuvier.  1894  Proc.  Zool.  .SVv.  20  Nov.  666  The 
posterior  pallia!  lobes  of  various  genera  of  Bulloid  Tecli- 
branchs. 

Tectiform  (te-ktiffum),  a.  Zool.  [ad.  mod.L. 
tecliform-is,  (.  tect-um  roof :  see -FORM.]  a.  Roof- 
shaped  ;  sloping  downwards  on  each  side  from  a 
central  ridge.  D.  Serving  as  a  covering  or  lid. 

1834  M'Mi_'RTRlE<7KfV>-'j /(mm.  Kingd.  414  Phrycane.i. .. 
The  wings  ate.  .strongly  tectiform.  1880  WATSON  in  "Jrnl. 
Linn.  .V<v.  XV.  95  Shell,— high,  conical,  tectiform.  1884 
tr.  Clavt*  Zool.  1.  x.  582  Of  slender  build  and  with  large 
wings,  which  in  repose  are  tectiform.  1895  I-'ittik's^Stand. 
Diet.,  Tectiform,  having  the  form  of  a  roof;  serving  as  a 
cover  or  lid  :  as,  tectiform  maxillaries. 

t  Te'Ctly,  adv.  06s.  rare.  [f.  TECT  />//.  a.  + 
-I.Y-.]  In  a  concealed  manner,  covertly. 

1587  HOLINSHED  Chron.  Ircl.  II.  176/2  He  laid  verie  close 
&  tectlie  a  comtianie  of  his  men  in  an  old  house  fast  by  the 
caslell.  1687  Catholic  Balance  29  Opposing  these  Doctoral 
Principles  either  tectly  or  openly. 

Tectocephalic  (tektos/fc  lik),  a.  Path.    [f. 
L.   tect-um   roof  +  Gr.    xi>j>a\ri    head  +  -1C:    cf. 
CEPHALIC.]  =  SCAPHOCEPHALIC.    So  Tectocephaly 
'   (-se'fili)  -  SCAPHOCEPHALY. 
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1888  CLEVINGER  in  Atner.  Nat.  July  614  The  Esquimaux 
are  tectocephalic  (rafter-headed),  with  flat  pyramidal,  or 
lozenge-shaped  faces,  due  to  excessive  zygoma  projection, 
and  narrow  foreheads. 

Tectology  (tekt^Mod.^i).  Biol.  [ad.  Ger.  tekto- 
logie  (Haeckel),  for  *tcktonologie,  f.  Gr.  Ttxraf 
carpenter,  builder  (cf.  ARCHITECT)  :  see  -LOGY.] 
(See  quot.,  and  cf.  PROMORPHOLOGY.)  So  Tecto- 
lo'gical  a.,  pertaining  to  tectology. 

1883  P.  GEDDES  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XV!.  842':  In  1866 
appeared  the  Generclle  MorftJwlogie  of  Haeckel.  Here 
pure  morphology  is  distinguished  into  two  sub-sciences, — the 
first  purely  structural,  teaolotry,  which  regards  the  organism 
as  composed  of  organic  individuals  of  different  orders  ;  the 
second  essentially  stereometric,  promorphalojy. 

Tectonic  llektfnik),^.  [nd.  late  1..  fcctonifus, 
a.  Gr.  TfKTOviKvs  pertaining  to  building,  f.  TIKTUV, 
-ov-,  carpenter,  builder.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  building,  or  construction 
in  general ;  constructional,  constructive  :  used  esp. 
in  reference  to  architecture  and  kindred  arts. 

1656  HLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Tfctonick  (tectonicus^,  of  or  lie- 
longing  to  a  builder.  1864  Daily  Tt'l.  i  Aug.,  That  law  of 
necessity  and  of  demand  which  is  at  the  foundation  of  all 
tectonic  art.  1903  G.  B.  BROWN  ,4r/j  in  Early  Eng.  II.  178 
A  form  produced,  .by  the  exigencies  of  construction— or,  to 
use  a  convenient  term  familiar  in  f  lermany,  a  tectonic  form. 

2.  Gcol.   Belonging  to  the  actual  structure  ol  the 
earth's  crust,  or  to  general  changes  affecting  it. 

1894  BOYD-DAWKINS  in  Geol.  Mag.  Oct.  459  The  relation 
existing  between  the  tectonic  anticlines  and  synclines  in 
the  districts  of  South  Wales,  Gloucester,  and  the  West  of 
England.  1901  Lp.  tofKKUWt  Scciury  Eng.  213  The  primary 
configuration  of  the  country's  surface  is  no  doubt  due  to 
tectonic  causes.  1905  Athenxnin  i  Apr.  404/3  Whi^t  the 
most  powerful  and  destructive  disturbances  are  of  this 
tectonic  character,  many  other  earthquakes  are  no  doubt 
connected  with  volcanic  phenomena. 

So  Tecto'nics  [-  Ger.  tcktonik},  term  for  the 
constructive  arts  in  general ;  •(•  Te'ctonist  (ol<s. 
no>ice-wd.},  a  constructor,  a  builder. 

1634  \V.  \Voon  A'.Ti'  /-'a^.  /'r?_t/>.  II.  \x.  fic6:'  i 
their  husbands  occasion  these  poor  teclonists  [the  s.iu.tws] 
are  often  troubled  like  snailes,  to  carne  their  houses  on 
their  backs.  1850  LKITCH  tr.  C.  V.  Mailers  Anc.  Art 
§  22  A  series  of  aits  which  form  and  [>erfect  vessels,  imple 
ments,  dwellings,  and  places  of  assembly. ..  We  (.all  this 
cl.iss  of  artistic  activities  tectonics. 

Tectorial  (,tekto-i'riar,a.  Aunt.  [f.  I.,  tecttri- 
uin  covering,  a  cover  (f.  tectorius  :  see  next)  +  -AL.] 
Covering  like  a  roof :  applied  to  a  membrane  in 
the  internal  ear  (see  quot,). 

1890  HILLINGS  .\'at.  Mcd.  Diet.,  Tcctorial  membrane,  a 
gelatinous  structure  covering  [the]  organ  of  Corli,  stretching 
from  upper  part  of  the  limbus  spiralis  over  the  outer  hair- 
cells. 

t  TectOTian,  a.  Obs.  rare~°.  [f.  I..  tectSrius 
serving  for  covering  walls,  from  tegHre  to  cover.] 

1656  I'.LOUNT  Glosspgr.,  Tectarian  (tectoritts*,  of  or  be 
longing  to  covering,  pargetting,  washing  or  whitelyming. 

II  Tectrix  (te-ktriks).  Ornith.  Usually  in  pi. 
tectricea  (tektrai'sfz).  [mod. I.,  tectrix  (fern,  of 
L.  tector\  f.  tect-,  ppl.  stem  of  tegfre  to  cover  :  see 
-TRIX.  So  K.  tedrice.]  Each  of  the  feathers  that 
cover  the  base  of  the  quill-feathers  of  the  wing  and 
tail  in  birds:  =  COVERT  sl>.  5. 

[1768  PENNANT  7.ivl.  I.  'in  Lesser  coverts  of  the  wings. 
Tectrices  prim?e.  ..  Greater  coverts.  Tectrices  secunda;. 
184*  BRANOK  Diet.  Sc.,  etc.,  Tectrices,  Coverts,  the  name  of 
the  feathers  which  cover  theqnill  feathers  and  other  parts 
of  the  wing.]  1874  COUES  Birds  N.  W.  693  Under  parts, 
including  the  inferior  alar  tectrices,  pure  white.  1896 
NEWTON  Diet.  l!ir,is  050  Each  tectrix  being  placed  on  the 
proximal  side  of  its  corresponding  remex. 

Hence  Tectricial  (tektrrjul)  a.,  pertaining  to 
the  tectrices.  "891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

t  Te'Cture.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  talfira  a  covering.] 
A  covering  (/;'/.  oryfc.) ;  a  canopy,  a  roof. 

1624  K.  WHITE  Kef  1.  Usher  579  Your. .  Blandishments  are 
but  Maskes  and  'lectures  of  latent  perfidiousnesse.  1631 
LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  443  This  palatial  cloyster  is  quadiangled 
foure  stories  high,  the  vppermost  whereof,  is  window-set  in 
the  blew  lecture.  1651  Raleigh's  Ghost  Pref.,  He  may  seem 
to  shadow.. his  blasphemy  under  the  lecture  of  some  weak 
and  feeble  reasons.  1657  TOMLINSON  Kenou's  Disf.  471' 
Caves  were  their  houses,  the  lectures  of  wood  their  cottages. 

Hence  f  Te-ctured  a.,  canopied,  roofed  ;  formed 
with  or  as  a  roof. 

1631  Lmicoiv  Tra-.:  vni.  366  Th«  vreetes  Iwing  couered 
aboue, . .  haue  large  Lights  cut  through  the  lectur'd  tops. 

Teoul,  obs.  form  of  TICAL. 

Ted  (ted),  f.1  Forms:  5-6  tedd,  5-7  tedde, 
6  teede,  7  tede,  6-  ted.  [Known  from  I5th  c. ; 
app.  representing  an  OI£.  *t{ii,/an,  cognate  with 
I  eel.  l(8ja,  pa.  t.  tai/i/a,  in  special  sense,  to  dung, 
manure,  prob.  to  spread  (manure)  or  spread  (the 
ground)  with  mnnure :  see  TATHE.  The  more 
general  sense  appears  in  OHG.,  MUG.,  nnd  mod. 
IK;,  dial.  s.(tlen  to  spread  out,  scatter:— "-atjan  :— 
OTeut.  *ladjan.  The  non-nppearance  of  this  vb. 
in  ()E.  and  ME.,  and  in  I.G.  and  Du.,  is  notable.] 

1.  trans.  To  spread  out,  scatter,  or  strew  abroad 
(new-mown  grass)  for  drying.  Also  ahsol. 

Sometimes  including  the  turning  of  the  grass  when  dried 
on  one  side:  see  quot.  1669;  but  tedding  and  turning  are 
propcily  distinct  processes  :  cf.  quots.  1577,  1616,  1746. 

14..  [implied  in  TF.DDFK).  1481-90  (see  TnjniM.j.  1513 
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FITZHERB.  Hust.  §  25  Whan  thy  medowes  be  mowed,  they 
wolde  be  well  tedded  and  layde  euen  vppon  the  grounde. 


et oi oj >  \n  hay  mak 

1815  J°'SMITH  °f"anorania  Sc.  *,  Art  II.  624  In  Middlesex, 
.all  the  grass  mown  on  the  first  day,  before  nine  o  clock  in 
the  morning,  is  tedded.that  is,  uniformly  strewn  over  the  field. 
ciSjo  Glouc.  Farm  Rep.  14  in  Libr.  Use/.  Kno-.ul.,Hnsb. 
Ill,  The  hay-making  machine  is  put  to  work  in  the  field  to 
ted  or  shake  out  every  day's  work. 

2.  transf.  &n&.fig.  To  scatter ;  to  dissipate. 

c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.T.S.)  xxi.  23  Thow  held  hir  curage 
he  on  loft,  And  ted  my  tenilir  hairt  lyk  toft.  1580  LYLY 
F.uphues  (Arb.)  228  Then  fall  they  to  al  disorder  that  may 
be,  tedding  that  with  a  forke  in  one  yeare,  which  was  not 
gathered  together  with  a  rake,  in  twentie.  1589  Papfe  at. 
HatcAet  Lyly's  Wks.  1902  III.  412  What  foole  more 
couetous  than  he,  that  seekes  to  tedd  abroad  the  Churches 
goods  with  a  forke,  and  scratch  it  to  himselfe  with  a  rake. 
1788  E  PICKEN  Poems  Gloss.  246  Ted,  to  scatter,  to  spread. 
1813  —  Misc.  Poems  I.  120  (E.D.U.)  Megg  tedd  the  saut 
upo1  the  stool.  1870  J.  HAMILTON  Moses  xt.  188  A  day- 
dreamer  gets  hold  of  a  beautiful.. thought,  and  teases  and 
teds  it,  and  tosses  it  out  into  a  cloud  fine  and  filmy. 

3.  dial.  a.  To  spread  out  (cut  corn  or  flax)  on 
the  ground   to  dry.     b.  To  dress  (flax),     c.  To 
arrange,  tidy  (the  hair,  a  room,  etc.). 

1796  .Monthly  Mag.  Apr.  223/2  When  the  mowers  went 
afield  The  yellow  corn  toted.  1811  WII.LAN  W.  Ridinf  Glass. 
(E.D.  S.  B.  7),  Tedding,.. applied. .also  to  the  dressing  of 
hair  and  flax.  1831  J.  BRKE  St.  Herbert's  Isle  13  To  mark 
the  vale-hind  ted  the  ripened  shock.  1847-78  HALLIWELL, 
Ted, ..la  turn  flax  when  it  has  been  laid  on  the  ground  to 
dry.  West.  1858  K.  S.  SURTEES  Ask  Mamma  Ixviii.  306 
Producing  a  black.. pocket-book,  and  tedding  up  a  lot  of 
characters,  bills,  etc.  1887  Jamieson's  Sc.  Diet.,  Supp.  s.  v., 
led  your  hair,  and  tedd  up  the  house :  West  of  Sc. 

Ted,  v.'*  local  techn.  [app.  local  var.  of  ME. 
telh,  TEETHE.]  trans.  To  give  a  finely-toothed 
or  serrated  edge  to  (a  reaping-hook  or  sickle). 
Hence  Te'dded///.fl.,  Te'dder,  Te-dding  vbl.  sb. 

1833  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal\\.<j$  The  next  operation 
[in  making  sickles]  is  cutting  or  toothing,  or  tedding  as.  it  is 
technically  called.  Ibid.  56  There  is.  .a  peculiarity  in  the 
handling  of  his  hammer  and  chisel  by  a  sickle  tedder,  which 
it  requires  considerable  practice  to  attain.  1888  Sheffield 
Gloss.,  Tedded,  serrated,  indented.  Sickles  are  tedded  in 
order  to  make  them  cut  better.  [Cf.  c  1440  Promp.  Pan. 
498/2  Tothyd,  or  tod  wythe  teethe,  dentntus,  1781  HUTTON 
Tour  Caves  Gloss.,  Tod,  to  tooth  sickles.] 

Teddar,  -er,  -ir,  obs.  forms  of  TETHER. 

Tedded  (te-ded),  ppl.  al  [f.  TED  z>.i  +  -ED  1.] 
Spread  out  for  drying,  as  grass. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  450  The  smell  of  Grain,  or  tedded 
Grass,  or  Kine.  1844  STEPHENS**.  Fann\\\.  970 The  hay- 
rake.,  is  employed  to  rake  the  tedded  grass  into  a  windrow. 

Tedded,  ///.a.2  :  see  TED  z/.2 

Tedder  '  (te-dsj).  [f.  TED  z».l  +  -ER1.]  One  who 
teds  new-mown  grass ;  also,  a  machine  for  doing 
this ;  a  tedding-machine. 

14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  578/44  Disg erbigator, . .  a 
Teddere.  Ibid.  587/48  Heroarius,.  .a  teddere.  iSooHuRDls 
Fan.  Village  22  Thick  swarms  the  field  with  tedders.  1877 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  Tedder, .  .a  machine  for  stirring  and 
spreading  hay,  to  expedite  its  being  dried.  1886  P.  S. 
ROBINSON  Valley  Teet.  Trees  141  The  mowers  and  tedders, 
.sitting  in  the  shade  with  their  bread  and  cheese. 

Tedder  2 :  see  TED  v.* 

Tedding  (te-dirj),  vbl.  sb.i  [f.  TED  v.i  +  -ING  V] 
The  action  of  spreading  out  or  scattering  (new- 
mown  grass)  to  be  dried  by  the  sun  and  wind. 

1481-90  llo-uard  Honseh.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  226  Item,  to  Baker 
for  iiij.  dayes  teddynge  of  gresse  iiij.  d.  1523  FITZHERBEKT 
Hush.  §  25  Good  teddynge  is  the  chiefe  poynte  to  make 
good  hey.  1688  R.  Hoi. ME  Armoury  ill.  72/2  Tedding  is 
with  a  Pitchfork  or  Pikill  throwing  it  abroad  out  of  those 
rows  in  which  the  Sithe  left  it  on  the  ground.  1844 
STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  III.  966  The  process  for  putting  it 
into  cocks  after  the  tedding. 

b.  attrib.,  as  tedding-machine. 

[1816-44  LOUDON  Encycl.  Agric.  420  The  hay-tedding 
machine,  invented  about  1800,  by  Salmon  of  Woburn.]  1843 
Jrnl.  Roy.  Agric.  Soc.  IV.  ll.  482  Mr.  Wedlake.  .produced 
a  spreading  or  tedding  machine.  1847-78  HALLIWELL, 
Tedding-pole,  the  long  stick  used  for  turning  or  tedding 
flax.  Il'esf.  1906  Times  25  June  14/3  The  old  custom  of 
tedding  either  by  hand  or  by  tedding  machine  is  avoided. 

Tedding,  vbl.  st>.%  :  see  TED  v.* 

Teddy,  pet-form  of  certain  Christian  names,  as 
Edward,  Edmund,  Theodore,  attrib.  in  Teddy 
bear  (te'dl|be»-j),  a  stuffed  figure  of  a  bear,  made  of 
rough  plush,  used  as  a  toy  or  as  a  kind  of  mascot. 

The  '  teddy  bear  '  came  into  vogue  about  1907,  and  was  so 
called  in  humorous  allusion  to  Theodore  Roosevelt  (Presi 
dent  of  U.  S.  1001-1909). 

1907  Daily  Chron.  13  Sept.  4/7  While  Europe  is  sending 
aloft  the..' diabolo',  America  is  playing  with  bears.. .The 
sudden  delight  in  these  mere  things  of  the  toy-shop. .  is  due 
to  their  name — 'Teddy-bears'.  1907  filo tor  Boat  19  Sept. 
190/1  The  boat  with  a  Teddy  bear  or  golliwog  on  the  bow. 
1908  Daily  Chron.  5  Nov.  7/1  The  Teddy  bear,  popularly 
so-called  because  the  retiring  President  of  the  United  States 
has  a  reputation  as  a  l>ear  hunter. 

t  Tede,  sb.  Obs.  Also  tead(-e.  [ad.  L.  tseda, 
HJa  pine-torch.]  A  resinous  piece  of  pine  used 

as  a  torch  ;  a  wood-torch. 
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1561  TURNER  Herbal  n.  89  A  lede  is  a  fat  and  roseny  pece    [ 
of  a  pyne  or  pich  tre,  which  hewen  of,  serueth  for  torches. 
1591  Si'KNSKR  Muii'fotmns  293  A  burning  Teade  about  his    : 
head  did  move.     1614  DARCIE  Birth  of  Heresies  xv.  6s    I 
A  Lamp  or  high  Taper,  which  ordinarily  was  of  lede  or    | 
Pine.    1637  WHITING  Albino  t,  IScllama  27  Bellamas  bridall 
tede  is  lighted  now. 

t  Tede,  a.   Obs.  rare- '.    ?  Tied,  joined  together. 

13. .  F..  E.  Allil.  P.  B.  1634  Fyrst  telle  me  >«  tyxte  of  be 
tede  lettres,  &  syjpen  J>e  mater  of  be  mode,  mene  me  ber-after. 

Tede,  Teder,  obs.  forms  of  TED  o.,  TETHER. 

I!  Tedesco  (t«le-sk»),rt.  (s6.)  Pl.tedeschi  (-ki). 
Also  tedesque  (-e'sk).  [It.  tedesco  German ;  ad. 
med.L.  theodisc-us  :  cf.  Go\.\\.J>ittdisk,  OE.  fiodisc, 
OHG.  diulisc,  MHG.  thitsch,  diutsc/i,  Ger.  deittscli : 
see  DUTCH.]  The  Italian  word  for  German  ;  esp. 
used  to  express  Teutonic  influence  as  shown  in 
some  spheres  of  Italian  art. 


The  Cora  /Jrtowas  carved  in  a  quaint  tedesque  style.  1874 
T.  G.  APPLF.TON  in  Longfellmv's  Life  (1891)  III.  232  Achille 
denounced  the  Tedesco  with  the  traditionary  hatred  of  the 
Austrian.  1883  C.  C.  PERKINS  Itnl.  Sculpture  I.  iv.  51  note, 
Minute  works  in  the  'semi-tedesco  '  style,  then  in  fashion. 

II  Te  Deum  (t?'  dr»m).  [From  the  opening 
words  of  the  Latin  original,  Te  Deum  laiidannis, 
'  Thee,  God,  we  praise '.]  An  ancient  Latin  hymn 
of  praise  in  the  form  of  a  psalm,  svmg  as  a  thanks 
giving  on  special  occasions,  as  after  a  victory  or 
deliverance ;  also  regularly  at  Matins  in  the 
R.  C.  Ch.,  and  (in  an  English  translation)  at 
Morning  Prayer  in  the  Church  of  England. 

co6i  ^ETHELWOLD  Rule  St.  £<:»<:/ xi.  (1885)  35  ^Efter  tern 
elorian  ba;s  feor^an  repses  beginne  se  abbod  (>xne  lofsang 
Te  deum  laudamus.  [Soinci2oo  IVinteney  Rule  St.  Benet 
xi.  47.]  CI386CHAUCER Saiufii.  T.  158  Te  deum  wasoure  song 
and  no  thyng  elles.  c  1485  Digfy  Myst.  in.  2140  Te  Deum 
lavdamus  lett  vs  syng.  1547-8  Rec.  St.  Mury  at  Hill  387 
Item,  for  iiij  songe  bokes  of  te  deum  in  Englisshe.,  viij  d. 
1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII,  Iv.  i.  92  The  Quire  With  all  the 
choysest  Musickeof  the  Kingdome Together  sung  Te  Deum. 
1821  BYRON  Werner  v.  i.  94  '  Te  Deum  '  peal'd  from  nations. 
1896  C.  K.  PAUL  tr.  Huysmans  En  Route  viii.  107  Stand 
ing,  he  intoned  the  '  Te  Deum  '. 

b.  With  a  and  in//.  Te  Deums,  in  reference  to 
a  recital  of  this,  or  (allusively)  to  any  public  utter 
ance  of  praise  to  God  ;  also,  a  service  of  (public) 
thanksgiving  marked  by  the  singing  of  this  hymn. 

1679  SHADWELL  True  Widmv  i.  3  At  home  they  are 
alwayes  roaring  out  Te  Deums  for  Stealing  of  some  Town 
or  other.  1711  Load.  Gaz.  No.  4794/3  Letters  from  France 
begin  to  own  that  their  7V  Deum  cost  them  extreamly  dear. 
I003MORLEY  Gladstone  I.  iv.  x.  615  The  archbishop  ordered 
a  Te  Denm.  Neither  te-deums  nor  prayers  melted  the 
heart  of  the  British  cabinet. 

c.  A  musical  setting  of  this  hymn. 

i8«4[  Jackson's  Te  Deum  regularlyused  in  church  services.] 
1880  W.  H.  HUSK  in  Grove's  Diet.  Mus.  I.  625/1  In  addi 
tion  to  the  before-named  compositions,  Greene  produced  a 
Te  Deum  in  D  major,  with  orchestral  accompaniments. 

d.  attrib.  and  Comb. 
i874RusKiN^rjC/<ir.  xlv.(i8o6)II.  4i9Te.Deum-singing 

Princes.  1896  Daily  Ifews  4  Aug.  3/7  A  Te  Deum  mass 
in  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  the  Empress  Dowager  of 
Russia  took  place  yesterday  at  the  Orthodox  Chuich  in  the 
Rue  I  >. LIU  in  Paris. 

Hence  Te'-De'uminjr  (nonce-wd.~),  the  singing  of 
a  Te  Deum  or  Te  Deums. 

1861  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xin.  vii.  (1873)  V.  82  With  much 
processioning,  blaring  and  te-denm.\i\^.  1864  ll'id.  xv.  i.  V. 
270  YV-</£K7«-ing  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Tedge  (ted2).  rare—".  [Etymology  tmknown.] 
=  INGATE  sl>.'^  :  see  quots. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Innate,  an  aperture  in  a 
mould  for  pouring  in  metal ;  technically  called  the  tedge. 
1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mec/i.,  Tt-dge,  the  ingate  or  aperture  in 
a  mold  through  which  the  molten  metal  is  poured. 

t  Tedia'tion.  Obs.  rare— l.  [n.  of  action  f.  late 
L.  tsedidre  to  feel  loathing:  see  -ATION.  Perh. 
aphetic  for  atcd(y)acyon  (also  in  Caxton),  a.  OF. : 
see  ATTEDIATION.]  The  action  of  wearying  or 
condition  of  being  wearied. 

1485  CAXTON  Chas.Gt.  112  Ye  shall  do  lustyce  wyth  lasse 
tedyacyon. 

t  Tedi-ferous,  a.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  L.  tssdifer 
(f.  tx da  torch  +  -fer  bearing)  +  -ous  :  see  -FEROUS.] 
Bearing  a  torch. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr,,  Tediferons  (tedifer],  that  beareth 
a  torch  or  taper.  1658  in  PHILLII-S.  1711  in  BAILEY. 

fTe'dify,  v.  nonce-wd.  [irreg.  f.  L.  tiedium, 
TEDIUM  +  -PY,  after  edify.]  trans.  To  affect  with 
tedium  ;  to  weary,  bore.  So  f  Tedifica'tion. 

1613  T.  ADAMS  Sinner's  Passing-bell  Wks.  1861  I.  348  An 
odious,  tedious,  endless  inculcation  of  things  doth  often  tire 
those  with  whom  a  soft  and  short  reproof  would  find  good 
impression.  Such,  whiles  they  would  intend  to  edify,  do  in 


TEDIOUSTE. 

irksome,  f.  luedium,  TEDIUM  :  see  -ous ;  perh. 
partly  ad.  OF.  tedieus,  -eux  (1387  in  Godef.).] 

1.  'Wearisome  by  continuance'  (J.) ;  long  and 
tiresome :  said  of  anything  occupying  time,  as  a 
task,  or  a  journey ;  esp.  of  a  speech  or  narrative, 
hence  of  a  speaker  or  writer :  prolix,  so  as  to  cause 
weariness. 

1411-10  LVDG.  Chron.  Troy  iv.  xxxiii,  Me  liste  no  more  of 
hir  woo  to  endite  Leste  vn  to  ;ow  that  it  were  tedious,  c  1475 
B,abees  Bk.  75  Many  wordes  ben  rihte  Tedious.  1516  TIN- 
DALE  Acts  xxiv.  4  Lest  I  be  tedeous  vnto  the.  1549  Compl. 
Scot.  vi.  62,  I  pray  the  to  decist  fra  that  tideus  melancolic 
orison.  1551  LYNDESAY  Monarche  4065  Bot  tiddius  it  wer 
to  tell.  1551  HULOET,  Tedious  speaker,  or  patterer,  batlo- 
logus.  1591  SHAKS. Rom.  fy  Jul.  v. iii.  230,  I  will  bebriefe, 
for  my  short  date  of  breath  Is  not  so  long  as  is  a  tedious 
tale.  1603  —  Mcas.  for  M.  n.  i.  119  Come:  you 


1603  —  M.  .     .    . 

tedious  foole :  to  the  purpose.    1673  T.  TULLY  Let.  Baxter  27 
'     I  ever  yet  undertooke.    1709  STEEI.E  & 


The  tediousest  taske 


but  tedify  their  hearers. 

Teding- penny,  obs.  f.  TITHING-PENNY. 

Tedious  (tfdias),  a.  Forms:  5  ted(e)us, 
tedi-,  tidiose,  5-7  tedy-,  6  tede-,  tide-,  tydy-, 
tyde-,  Sc.  tidi-,  6-7  teydi-,  7-8  teadi-,  8 
tsedi-,  5-  tedious.  (Also  6  tedy-,  tiddius,  Sc. 
tideus,  -ews,  6-7  tedius.)  [ad.  late  L.  Ixdios-us 


to  Ld.  Montagu  4  Mar.,  in  Lockhart,  Tedious  hours  occur 
on  board  of  ship.     1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  36  If  I  am 
to  discuss  all  these  matters,  1  cannot  avoid  being  tedious. 
fb.  humorously.   Long  (in  time  or  extent).  Obs. 
1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  n.  iii.  33  Nay  'tis  strange,  'tis  very 
straunge,  that  is  the  breefe  and  the  tedious  of  it.     1630 
R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  f,  Commw.  56  An  old  sheep-biter, 
with  a  nose  too  tedious  for  his  face. 

2.  Wearisome  in  general ;  annoying,  irksome, 
troublesome,  disagreeable,  painful.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 
1454  Pastan  Lett.  I.  279  To  arere  a  power  to  resyst  the 
sayd  riotts,  which  to  hem  on  that  holy  tyme  was  tediose 
and  heynous.  1516  TIXDALE  Rom.  xii.  n  Let  not  that  busy- 
nes  which  ye  have  in  honde  be  tedious  to  you.  c  1689 
J.  WHICKER  in  Arb.  Garner  VII.  375  A  sort  of  flies,  .drew 
blisters  and  bladders  in  our  skin,  .which  were  very  tedious 
for  our  bodies  too.  01694  TILLOTSON  Serw.  (1742)  III.  181, 
I  may  be  tedious,  but  I  will  not  be  long,  c  1845  in  J.  Mit- 
ford's  Lett,  ft  Rem.  143  Johnstone  ain't  a  drinking  man  nor 
a  wife-beater,  but  he  makes  her  a  tedious  husband.  1868 
ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss.,  Tedious, . .  fidgetty,  uneasy, 
requiring  constant  attention  ;  of  an  infant  or  young  child 
when  teething,  or  poorly.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  1.  17 
Did  J,  a  poem  Write,  my  tedious  anguish  all  revealing. 
1 3.  Tired,  wearied,  exhausted ;  also,  disgusted 
or  annoyed,  esp.  by  iteration  or  excess  ;  bored. 

1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  viii.  viii.  (MS.  Bodl.  263)  If.  375 
Galerius..Throuh  at  [sic]  thorient  we*  victorious  Til  he  for 
age.gan  wexen  tedious.  1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  (\Klti 
II.  148  So  whan  the  Father  is  tedyous  and  old.  154°-' 
ELYOT  Image  Gov.  (1544!  B  ij,  Being  also  tedious  of  his 
abhominations.  Ibid,  xxviii.  Qiijb,  Beinge  tediouse  of  that 
beastely  lycence. 

4.  Late,  tardy,  dilatory,  slow.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

c  1485  Digby  Myst.  IV.  1079,  I  was  to  tidiose,  That  holy 

sight  to  see.    1605  BACON  Adi1.  Learn,  i.  ii.  §  7  The  most 

active  or  busy  man.  .hath.. many  vacant  times  of  leisure.. 

except  he  be.. tedious  and  of  no  dispatch.     1698  CONGREVE 

Scinele  II.  i,  Though  thou  hadst  on  lightning  rode,  Still 

thou  tedious  art,  and  slow.     1718  MORGAN  Algiers  II.  iii. 

249  Barbarossa  was  not.. very  tedious  in  gratifying  their 

curiosity.    1833!'.  HOOK  Parson's  Dau.  it.  i, '  I  expect  Lord 

j    Weybridge ;  we  are  not  ready  for  dinner  till  his  lordship 

:    comes.'  '  What  can  make  him  so  tedious  ?  '  said  Maria-Jane. 

1898  [see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.]. 

So  Te-disome,  Tediousome  a.  (Sc.),  tedious; 
f  Tedio-sity,  f  Tediouste  [=  OF.  tedieusete, 
1 5th  c.],  tediousness. 

?  a  1411  LYDG.  T-.uo  Merch.  900  Lest  tediouste  your  erys 

did  assayl.     1611   Two  Noble  K.  III.  v,  What  tediosity  and 

disensamty  Is  here  among  ye  !      1814  SCOTT  XI.  Kalian's 

I    xxii,  It  was  an  unco  pleasant  show,.. only  it  was  a  pity  it 

was  sae  tediousome. 

Tediously  (trdiasli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -i,v  -.] 
!  In  a  tedious  manner;  at  great  and  wearisome 
j  length ;  tiresomely ;  slowly,  tardily. 

a  1557  MRS.  M.  BASSET  flare's  Treat.  Passion  M.'s  Wks. 
'  1376/1  Oftentimes  tediousely  without  any  nede  thei  weie 
1  faine  to  repete  twise  euery  worde  they  said  in  their  praiour. 
1583  HOLLYBAND  Campo  di  I'iof  323  Thou  hast  made  me  to 
forget  it  interrupting  me  so  tediousely.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V, 
IV.  Chorus  22  The  creeple-tardy-gnted  Night,  Who  like  a 
foule  and  ougly  Witch  doth  limpe  So  tediously  away.  1653 
WALTON  Anglirlo  Rdr.  2  Not  to  read  dull,  and  tediously. 
1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Milton  Wks.  II.  154  [Comus]  a 
drama  in  the  epick  style,  inelegantly  splendid,  and  tediously 
instructive.  1837  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  III.  ii.  §  72  Hall.; 
dilates  upon  it  sometimes  more  tediously,  but  more  appo 
sitely. 

Tediousness  (trdiosnes).   [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  tedious. 
1.  Wearisomeness  on  account  of  long  continuance ; 
tiresome  lengthiness,  prolixity  ;   also,  wearisome- 
ness   in  general;    irksomeness,   troublesomeness ; 
|    trouble,  annoyance  (obs.  or  dial."). 

1431-50  tr.  Hidden  (Rolls)  II.  229  Tubal  exercisede  firste 
musike  to  alleuiate  the  tediosenes  pastoralle.  Ibid.  IV.  255 
The  vthe  age  of  the  wprlde ..  afflicte  with  moche  tediouse- 
nesse  [orig.  crebris  malis  quassata].  1533  'I'.  WILSON  Rhft. 
(1580)  139  Euen  in  this  our  tyme,  some  offende  much 
in  tediousnesse.  1599  DAVIES  Immort.  Soul  cccix,  She 
distastes  them  all,  within  awhile;  And  in  the  sweetest, 
finds  a  tediousness.  1658  ROWLAND  Mottftfs  Theat.  Ins. 
936  The  bloud  of  beasts,  which  with  great  tediousnesse 
and  pain  he  [the  bee-fly]  sucks  out.  1798  S.  &  Hr.  LEE 
Canterb.  T.,  Yng.Lady's  T.  II.  434  He. .resolved  rather  to 
endure  the  tediousness  of  a  passage  by  sea.  1881  Times 
9  Apr.  1 1/3  Ecclesiastical  litigation  abuses  the  common  legal 
privilege  of  tediousness. 

f  2.  Weariness,  ennui ;  disgust,  distaste.   Obs. 
1481  Monk  of  Evesham  (Arb.)  25  Vnto  the  tedusnes  of 


TEDIUM. 
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TEE. 


some  stondyng  by,  he  thankyd  owr  lord  and  redemer.  .for 
innumerabulle  benefetis.  c  1561  VERON  free-will  46  To 
engender  in  them  a  hatred  and  tediousnesse  of  vyce.  1576 
FLEMING  tr.  Catus*  Eng.  Dogs  (1880) 5  These  Dogges . . apply 
ing  to  their  pursuit,  agiHtie  and  mmblenesse,  without  tedious- 
nesse.  1684  Contempt.  St,  Man  it.  v.  (1699)  171  All  there 
know  God  without  Error. . .  Love  him  without  Tediousness. 

3.  Slowness,  tardiness;  dilatoriness.  Obs.&uz.diaL 

1691  T.  H[AT.E]  Ace.  New  Invent*  6  Its  tediousness  in 
bringing  on  and  off.  1742  H.  WALPOLE  Lett,  to  Mann 
(1834)  I.  xlviii.  189  By^  the  tediousness  of  the  post  and  dis 
tance  of  place  I  am  still  receiving  letters  from  you  about  the 
Secret  Committee.  1900  [see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.]. 

Tedium  (trdi/>m).  Also  7-9  tsedium.  [a. 
L.  t&dinm  weariness,  disgust,  f.  txd-frc  to  weary.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  tedious;  wearisome- 
ness,  tediousness,  ennui. 

1661  PETTY  Taxes  ii.  §  37  Whereby  the  charge  and  tedium 
of  travelling,  .may  be  greatly  lessened.  1663  J.SpENCKR/Vo- 
t/igies(i66$)  16  Stories  of  Prodigies  may.,  deceive  thetfcdium 
of  a  winter  night.  1779  J.  MOORE  yieivSoc.  Fr.(ijSt))  I.xviii. 
141  A  more  infallible  specific  against  tedium  and  fatigue. 
1814  SCOTT  WAV.  xxv,  When  be  remembered  the  txdium 
of  his  quarters,  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  v.  §  i.  216  In 
some  of  the  stories,  .there  is  the  tedium  of  the  old  romance. 

Comb.  1827  CARLVLE  Germ.  Lit.  Misc.  Ess.  1872  I.  28 
One  or  two  sleek  clerical  tutors,  with  here  and  there  a 
tedium-stricken  'squire. 

Tedure,  -yr(e,  obs.  forms  of  TETHER. 
Tee  (t*),  sb^     [The  origin  of  senses  2  and  3  is 
obscure:  possibly  they  do  not  belong  here,] 

I.  1.  The  name  of  the  letter  T;  also  applied  to 
objects  having  the  form  of  this  (T  or  |—  ).     See 
also  T  (the  letter)  2. 

1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  iv.  v.  (1611)  199  He  beareth 
Argent,  a  cheveron  betweene  three  Text  Tees,  sable.  1877 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech,^  Tee,  a  T-shaped  pipe-coupling.  1882 
Worc.Exhib.  Catal.  in.  5  Connections,  elbows,  tees,  syphons. 
1891  Times  28  Sept.  3/6  The  demand  for  angles  and  tees  is 
•quiet,  but  bridge  and  roofing  makers  are  taking  fair  lots. 

II.  2.  Sc.    (See  quot.  1882.) 

'494-S  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  1.228  To  mak  knoppjs 
and  fassis  to  the  harnysing  of  briddillis  and  ttis,  xxxij  pirnis 
of  gold.  1505  Ibid.  III.  160  For  ane  courpale  and  tee  ..xs. 
1675  CUNNINGHAM  Diary  27  July  (1887)  56  Sent  to  Glasgow 
for  a  new  Curpell  and  Tee.  1776  K.  FERGUSON  in  Whitelaw 
Hk.  Scot.  Song  (1875)  100  With.. hat,  and  a  feather,  And 
housing  at  curpen  and  tee.  1882  Jamiesott's  Diet.,  Tee. 
PI.  tees,  tfis,  iron  holdfasts,  in  shape  like  the  letter  T,  sus 
pended  from  a  horse's  collar  for  attachment  to  the  shafts  of 
a  vehicle,  or  for  connecting  the  bit  and  bridle  ;  also,  the 
ropes  by  which  a  sailyard  is  suspended. 

3.  Mining.  (See  quot.  1851.) 

1653  MANLOVE  Lead  Mines  266  Fell,  Bous,  and  Knock- 
barke,  Forstid-oar,  and  Tees.  1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet. 
S  ij,  After  crossing  of  Pees,  Tees,  Braksj  Jumbles,  or  what 
other  disorder  may  happen  that  the  Vein  cannot  be  easily 
made  out.  1851  TAPPING  Gloss.  Lead-mining  Terms,  Ttet 
or  Tyf,  is  where  a  cross  vein  approaches  another  vein  at 
nearly  right  angles,  whose  side  it  joins  without  intersecting 
or  breaking  through  it. 

III.  4.  attrib.  Shaped  like  a  T,  having  a  cross- 
piece  at  the  top  or  end,  as  tee-frame t  -iron^  -joint, 
-piece,  -square;  also  in  other  combs.,  v&  tee-headed, 
-shaped  adjs.     See  also  T  (the  letter)  3. 

1819  PKCKSTONC^xj.ii^Atf/ff  300  Wrought-iron  tee-pieces 
for  branching  off  from  the  principal  service-pipe  in  two 
directions.  iSaa  IMISON  Sc.  <£  Art  II.  344  Tee-squares  are 
rulers  made  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T.  1877  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.,  Tee-iron,  a  rod  with  a  cross-bar  at  the  end,  for  with 
drawing  the  lower  valve-box  of  a  pump.  1884  Health 
Exhib.  Catal.  p.  liii/2  Fire  and  Thief-resisting  Safes,  .solid 
tee  frame,  and  solid  flange  lock  case.  18870.  A.  \jQwMachine 
Draw.  (1892)  18  At  (c)  is  shown  a  tee-headed  bolt.  1904 
Daily  Chron.  4  May  3/2  Tee-shaped  and  substantially 
built,  the  new  pier.. has  a  frontage  of  650 ft. 

Tee  (ti),  j£.2  Golf.  Orig.  Sc.  [app.  a  curtailed 
form  of  teazt  used  in  I7th  c.,  the  origin  of  which 
is  not  ascertained.  For  the  formation  cf.  peaset 
pea.}  The  starting-place,  usually  a  little  heap  of 
earth  or  sand,  from  which  the  ball  is  driven  in 
commencing  to  play  each  hole. 

1673  Weddcrbum's  Vocab.  37,  38  (Jam.)  Baculus,  Pila 
cfavaria,  a  goulfe-ball.  Statumen^  the  Teaz.  17*1  RAM 
SAY  Ode  to  Pk—  ii,  Driving  their  haws  frae  whins  or  tee. 
1875  W.  A.  SMITH  Lrwsiano,  147  Each  (shell]  is  seated 
on  a  sandy  'tee',  formed  by  the  wind  sweeping  away  the 
sand  around  it.  1879  Encycl.  Brit.  X.  765/1  In  starting 
from  the  hole,  the  ball  may  be  teed  (i.e.  placed  where  the 
player  chooses,  with  a  little  pinch  of  sand  under  it  called  a 
lee).  1905  Daily  Nrtvs  7  Jan.  12  At  two  o'clock,  ..  the 
golfing  party  were  at  the  first  tee. 

attrib.  1901  Daily  CJirw.  7  June  8/3  Vardon  was  beaten 
in  the  tee  shots. 

Tee  (t*)>  ^-3  Curling,  etc.  Orig.  Sc.  [Origin 
uncertain  :  perh.  orig.  the  same  word  as  TEE  sb*t 
from  the  use  of  such  a  mark  to  define  an  exact  spot. 

(A  suggested  derivation  from  ON.  tjd  to  show,  mark, 
note,  is  untenable.)] 

The  mark,  a  cross  made  on  the  ice  and  surrounded 
by  circles,  at  which  the  stones  are  aimed  ;  applied 
also  to  the  *  jack '  at  bowls,  and  the  *  hob  '  at  quoits. 

1789  D.  DAVIDSON  Th.  Seasons^  Winter  167  dim  o'  the 
Cleugh . .  A  slow  shot  drew,  wi'  mucklecare.  Which  settled  on 
the  lee  1811  Sporting  Mag.  XL.  51  A  mark  is  made  at  each 
end  [of  the  rink  ]  called  a  tet,  toescc,  or  witter.  i8ao  Blackw. 
Mag,  VI.  572  Eachulaytr  endeavouring  to  possess  himself 
of  a  birth  near  the  Tee.  1885  New  Bk.  Sports  100  (Curling) 
The  players  who  open  the  game  begin  by  playing  short  of 
(he  tee.  1888  W.  BLACK  /«  Far  L<xhal*r\\.  1. 66  A  trimly 
kept  bowling-green,  in  which  the  club-members  practise 
the  gentle  art  of  reaching  the  tee. 


b.  attrib.  and  Comb.  ,  as  tee-shot  \  tee-drawn  ax\). 

1850  J.  STRUTHERS  Winter  Day  n.  ix;  Tee-drawn  shots  the 

smooth-lead  fill,  Or  ports  are  wick'd  with  hair-breadth  skill. 

1853  W.  WATSON  Poems  64  (E.D.D.)  [He]  Sen's  up  a  tee- 

shoi  to  a  hair. 

II  Tee  (tOi  **-4  Also  htee.  [Burmese  h*ti 
umbrella.]  A  metallic  decoration,  in  the  shape  of 
an  umbrella,  usually  gilded  and  hung  with  bells, 
surmounting  the  topes  and  pagodas  of  Burma  and 
adjacent  countries. 

1800  M.  SVMES  Embassy  Ava  v.  iS8  The  whole  [build 
ing]  is  crowned  by  a  Tee,  or  umbrella,  of  open  iron-work, 
from  which  rises  a  rod  with  a  gilded  pennant.  The  tee  or 
umbrella  is  to  be  seen  on  every  sacred  building  that  is  of  a 
spiral  form.  1858  H.  YULE  Mission  to  Ava  ii.  42  (The 
Gauda-palen  Temple  at  Pagan]  is  cruciform  in  plan., 
crowned  by  a  spire  and  htee.  1881  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  360 
On  the  summit  of  the  tope  was  a  square  construction  known 
among  archaeologists  as  the  'tee  '. 

t  Tee,  v.1  Obs.  Forms  :  see  below.  [OE.  tton 
(contr.  from  Mohan),  pa.  t.  Matt,  tugon,  pa.  pple. 
fo&ent  a  Com.  Teutonic  str.  vb.,  cogn.  with  OSax. 
tiohan,  t&ht  tttgun,  gitogan  (MLG.  fieri,  ten> 
MDu.  tijetij  tijghen^  LG.  ttftt,  EFris.  tien,  tt'jui, 
t&n\  OFris.  Ha  (WFris.  tjeati,  Saterl.  tejen, 
NFris.  tjin),  OHG.  ziokan,  z$hy  zugun,  gizogan 
(Ger.  ziehent  zog,  gezogeti),  ON.  pa.  pple.  toginn, 
Goth,  tiuhan,  tdttk,  taithum^  tauhanst  to  draw, 
lead;  =  L.  dnc-cre  to  lead,  draw.  A  primitive 
Aryan  vb.,  still  important  in  German,  but  lost  in 
Eng.  by  1500.  Derivatives  of  the  same  root  sur 
vive  in  taut,  team,  tie,  tight,  tough,  tow,  tng^\ 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

1.  Present  stem.  a.  Inf.  i  t6on,  2-4  teon,  3-4 
tuen,  3-5  teen,  ten,  teo,  tee,  te ;  5  tegh. 

971  Kiickl.  Honi,  241  ^ifeowswa  lici*e..hinc  teon  burh 
bisse  ceastre  lanan.  f  1205  LAY.  791  Ich  wille  teo  [^1275 
go]  to-foren.  c  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  1344  To  bersabe  he  gunne 
teen.  Ibid.  1953  To-warde  egipte  he  gunne  ten.  c  1290  .V/. 
Eustace  165  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  214  To  londe 
he  moste  te.  c  1300  Harrow.  Hell  234  Alle.  -bat  mine  bucn 
shule  to  blisse  wib  me  tuen.  £1320  Cast.  Love  821  porwon 
of  peps  bayles  he  mot  teon.  Ibid.  877  porw  be  faste  $at  he 
con  in  teo.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2541  Let  hym  tegh  to  be 
tcmpull.  t  1425  Cast.  Perscv.  1564  in  Macro  Plays  123 
J>edyr  rabely  wyl  I  tee.  c  1450  LOVELICH  Grail  xiii.  56  Owt 
of  the  castel  of  Come  bat  he  wolde  te. 

b.  Pres.  Indie. ,  Imper.  \  teoh,  teo,  tio,  3-4 
tee,  te ;  2  (Subj.'}  tye  ;  //.  i  teou,  3-4  teen,  ten. 
Imper.  r  teoh,  3  tih. 

c897  [see  B.  i  b].  c  1000  /£LFRIC  Grant,  xxviii.  (Z.)  176 
Trako,\c  teo, .  .pe rtrnho,  ic  teo  swyde.  ciooo  Ags.  Gosf>. 
John  vL  44  Buton  se  faeder-.hyne  teo  \c  1160  Hatton  G. 
hyne  tye].  Ibid.  Luke  v.  4  Teoh  hit  on  dypan.  1027-34 
Secular  Laws  Cnut  c.  70  Ne  teo  se  hlaford  na  mare  on  his 
aehta.  c  1205  LAY.  17416  Vther,  tih  be  a?an.  c  1220  Bestiary 
353  De  hertes . .  If  he  fer  fecchen  fode,  and  he  ouer  water  ten. 
13..  E.E.Allit.  l\  Ii.  gThayteen  vnto  his  temmple.  Ibid. 
1262  Er  he  to  be  tempple  tee.  13..  Guy  lVariv.  (,A.)  2018 
Er  be  sonne  doun  te. 

C.  Pres.  Indie. j  ind  pers.  sing,  i  tiehst,  tyhst, 
yd.  pers.  sing,  i  tiehb,  tyhb,  tih)),  2  ti5,  3  tijth, 
tihth,  tetS,  teotf,  4  te^t. 

5897  K.  /ELFRED  Gregorys  Past.  C.  xxxv.  241  He  tieh3 
his  heafod  in  to  him.  ctoooSax.  Leechd.  11.256  Laecedom 
se  part  yfel  ut  tih5  of  bam  milte.  Ibid.  262  ponne  J>u.. 
tyhst  blod.  £1175  Lamb.  Honi.  27  Hit  hine  ti5  to  ^an 
bittre  de3e.  c  laoo  Trin.  Coil.  Horn.  37  lefned  to  pe  deore 
[hjwuas  geres  he  forSteoS.  c  1220  Bestiary  64  Up  he  teft, 
Til  3at  he  <5e  heuene  se5.  1x1250  Owl  fy  Night.  1435  An 
sum  sot  man  hit  tyhj>  [v.r.  tihH  >ar  to.  ^1315  SHORKHAM 
iii.  236  As  he  te^t  atte  font-stone. 

2.  Pa.  t.  i  te"ab,   2  teah,  2-3  teh,  teih,  tceh, 
tah,  3-4  tej,  teij,  toy,  teye,  teije,  4  tyh,  5  te;e, 
tegh.  PI.  i  tuKon,  3  tujen,  tuhen,  tuwen,  5  tyen. 

«9oo  CYMEWULF  Judith,  99  [HeoJ  fcenam  oa  bone  haeSenan 
mannan  faeste  be  feaxe  sinum,  teah  hync.  ^1175  Lamb. 
Horn.  129  J>urh  hwam  ure  drihtan  teh  to  him  al  moncun, 
c  1205  LAV.  640  He  tah  hine  a^ein.  Ibid.  805  He  him  seolf 
teih  [<:i275  eode]  bi-foren.  Ibid.  1641  Ta:h  [see  B.  i  bj. 
Ibid.  21616  Touwarde  J>ae  hulle  Ihe]  tach.  c  1250  Gen.  ff  Ex. 
1*35  W>($  hi&c  two  dowtres  ut  he  te?.  a  1300  lrox  $  Wolf 
279  in  Kel.  Ant.  II.  278  The  frere  mid  al  his  maine  ley  So 
longe,  that  [etc].  11375  Joseph  Aritn.  57  loseph  teij  to 
non  nous  bpte  eucne  to  pe  temple.  1390  GOWF.R  Con/.  II. 
318  Unto  his  contre  horn  he  tyh.  (-1400  Destr.  Troy  12907 
He  light  into  hauyn, . .  Tegh  vnto  Tuskan,  &  turnyt  to  londe. 

c  1000  Ag s.  Gosp.  Luke  v.  1 1  And  big  tugon  heora  scypu 
to  lande.  c  1205  LAY.  1834  Heo  tu^en  [^1275  drowen]  alle 
to  gadere.  Ibid.  2619  Him  tuwen  hired  men  to.  a  1*25 
St.  Marker,  22  Ant  tuhen  alle  to  hire  bodi.  £1400  Sffc 
Jcrus.  843  His  burnes  Tyen  to  her  tentis  myd  tene  pat  pey 
hadde. 

3.  Pa.  pph.   i   se)tosen,  3   i-to3en,  i-toheu, 
i-towen,  -un,  to;en,  4-5  towen. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  241  Seeadiga  Andreas  wajs  to^en.  c  1205 
LAY,  10099  Luces  wes  wel  itowen.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  108  Heo 
is  a  grucchild,£ful  itowen  [P.  r.  ttohen).  Ibid.  204  pe  nome 
one  muhtehurtenalle  wel  itowune  earcn.  11250  Gen.  fy  A.r, 
3647  Dis  folc  is  after  sofie  to^en.  13..  Ga-.v.  ^  Gr.  Knt. 
1093  For  ^e  haf  trauayled,  towen  fro  ferre. 

B.  Signification. 

1.  trans.  To  draw,  pull,  drag,  tug. 

a  900  lr.  Bagdad I/ist.  v.  xiii.  (xii.J(i89o)  438  Tuyon  heo  5a 
werjan  gastas.  c  itu  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1052,  God  wine  eorl 
..teah  t*a  up  his  se^l.  (11225  Jvtiana  8  Ant  tuhen  him 
5ont  te  tun,  from  strete  to  strete.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  324 
Hwo  is  ^et  durstc  slcpen  >eo  hwule  >et  his  deadlich  fo 
heolde  on  itowen  sweord  ouer  his  henued?  (1275  LAV. 
H995  Pai'-«  hem  jeo  vp  teh  \c  1205  i-ixhj  to  hire  -..^  ;i  ucl 


neh.  13..  K.  Alit.  7O7oToshipphe  mayhem  beren  &  teen. 
"373.  HARBOUR  Bruce  xv.  282  He  gert  men..Salys  to  the 
toppis  te.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  10382  To  tegh  as  a  traytor, 
and  traile  vpon  be  erthe.  1446  LVDC.  Nightingale  Poems 
ii.  166  The  Icwes  my  flessh  asonder  dide  tee. 

b.  To  draw  to  oneself,  to  take  to  or  upon  one 
self. 

c  897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xvi.  99  Da=t  be  tio  {v.r. 
teo]on  hineselfneoclerramonnascylda.  925-35  LawsAtkel- 
j/d«n.c.  9pjet  he  hit  on  folc  ryht  him  to  teo.  c  1205  LAY.  1641 
He..Ueh  hit  to  his  a^re  hond.  c  1315  SHORKHAM  iii.  285 
For  al  hys  befle  bat  man  te^t.  1:1400  St.  AU'xius  (Trin.) 
449  pat  writ  he  drou$  &  ^erne  tei^.  a  1500  Sir  Beues  (S.) 
2319  His  ryng  he  gan  to  him  tee. 

c.  To  lead,  bring  (an  army,  etc.).    Only  OE. 
11900    tr.   Bmda's  Hist.  in.  xiv.  [xviii.j  (1890)  208  Penda 

Mercna  cyning  teah  here  and  fyrd  wi3  Eastenglc. 

2.  Jig.  To  draw,  lead,  entice,  allure  ;    to   bring 
into  some  condition.     Const,  to. 

t888  K.  /EI.KKED  Boeth.  xxvi.  §  i  Sio  gecynd  eow  tih3  (o 
Saem  andzite.  [971  Blickl.  Honi.  37  Seo  oferfyll  J>a;s  licho- 
nian  getyn(>  bone  inon  tosynnum.]  <  1200  Trin.  Coll.Hont. 
139  And  teti  folc  to  him  to  heren  his  wi>e  word,  a  1250 
[see  A.  i  c]. 

3.  To  bring  up,  train,  discipline,  educate,  teach. 

c  loco  /Ei-FKic  Gram.  tZ.)  166  ftri&uo,  ic  ty  [v.r.  ic  teo]  o85e 
ic  litre  ;  //«£«/,  ic  teah.  c  1205,  01225  [see  A-  3l-  «  1250 
Oiul  ff  fright.  1725  Heo  wes  itowen  [v.r.  itowen]  among 
mankunne.  c  1250  Gen.  <V  Ex.  1913  He  wulde  oat  he  snide 
hem  ten  Oat  he  wel  -Sewed  sulde  ben. 


4.  To   bring   forth, 
TEAM  sb.,  TEKM 


produce.     Only  OE.     (Cf. 


[•  1000  /KLFRIC  Gen.  i.  20  Teon  nu  \>A  usteru  f'>r8  swim- 
niende  cynn.  Ibid.  21  Eall  libbende  fi^ccinn.  -be  J>a  waiteru 
tujon  for5  on  heora  hiwum. 

5.  To  draw  out,  protract,  prolong. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Hoin.  149  Wumme-.bat  min  biwist  is 
tejed  liere  swo  longe. 

6.  a.  rejl.  To  betake  oneself;  to  withdraw.    (Cf. 
DRAW  v.  67.) 

c  1205  LAY.  640  He  tah  hine  a^ein  ane  browe.  c  1275  ftiif. 
20086  pis  i-seh  Arthur,  .and  teh  hine  [c  1205  thehtc  hine]  a 
bacward. 

b.  inlr.  To  proceed,  go  :   =  DRAW  r.  6S.     (Cf. 
Ger.  ziekcn.     The  most  usual  sense  in  MK.^ 

L  888  K.  /KLFRED  Boeth,  xxxv.  §  7  He.  .teah  to  wm!a. 
CH22  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1096,  Fela..ham  ttigon.  c  1205 
LAV.  18274  Pat  f°lc  ut  of  wude  teh.  1297  R.  GLOI'C.  (Rolls) 
4370  So  gret  folc  of  romeins..(>at  sone  wolle^  out  te  [:•.  r. 
teo].  c  1300  Harroiv.  Hell  8  pal  alle  mosten  to  helle  te. 
13..  Sir  Bcucs  (A.)  501  Forjj  be  kni^tes  .yoime  te,  Til  bat 
hii  come  to  be  se.  13.  .  /:.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  87,  I  schal  tee 
in-to  Tarce,  &  tary  J>ere  a  ubyle.  c  1450  LOVELICH  Grail 
Hi.  568  ASCIIS  that  knylit  ^e  scholen  not  Te.  c  1450  Ccr. 
Myst.  iii.  (1841)  33  As  to  my  fadyr,  lete  us  now  tee. 

fTee,^-"  Obs.  rare.  [OE.  tfonttt'ont  contr.  fn»m 
*tihan,  =•  OS.  tthan  in  aflihan  to  refuse,  OHG. 
zihan,  MUG.  zf/ien  to  accuse,  show  to  be  guilty, 
inform  against,  ON.  tjd  from  *tiha  to  show,  tell, 
relate,  report,  Goth,  gn-tcihan  to  show,  make  known. 
Orig.  a  strong  vb.  *tihan  {tAh,  ti^pn,  //^t'«),  of 
ablaut  series  tjh-t  taih-^  tih-)  cognate  with  Gr. 
fetic-vvvat  to  show,  I,,  die  -ere  to  tell,  Skr.  dif-  to 
show,  point  out.  But  already  in  OK.  confused  in 
inflexion  with  tton  from  *(cohan  to  draw,  TEE  v.^, 
in  consequence  of  the  falling  together  of  the  con 
tracted  pres.  stems  tto-t  tt*o-.  Rare  in  ME.  In  quot. 
£•1440  tyxste  app.  =  tyhsi.']  trans.  To  accuse. 
(In  quot.  a  1300,  ?  to  show,  make  known  ;  or  ?to 
tell,  relate.) 

871-901  Laws  of  &  If  red  c.  33  Gif  hwa  oflerne.  .tion  [v.r. 
teon]  wille,  ba;t  he  hwelcne  ne  Behest  e  J»nra  oe  he  him 
gesealde  [etc.].  Ibid.  c.  36  §  i  Gif  hine  mon  tip  [v.r.  teo] 
gewealdeson  Orere  da;de,  ^etriowe  hine  be  J>am  wite.  .1000 
ALHIC  Gen.  xxxi.  31  NikJ>u  me  stale  tyhst.  Ibid.  xliv.  7 
Hwi  tihb  ure  hlaford  us  swa  micles  falses?  a.  1300  Beket 
1180  Holi  churche  he  aboute  dure  [v.r.  a-bou^tc  deore] 
that  me  ti^th  on  wide  [v.r.  tellez  of  wel  wide).  £1440 
York  Myst.  xxxii.  287  Kaiph.  ..  Fye  on  the,  traytourc 
attaynte,  at  \t\*  tyde  ;  Of  treasoune  £ou  tyxste  hym,  J>at 
triste  J>e  for  trewe. 

Tee  (tj).  z>.3  Golf.  [f.  TEE  j^.z,  and  like  it 
app.  a  clipt  form  of  the  i7th  c.  tcaz.] 

a.  trans.  To  place  (a  ball)  on  the  tee.  b. 
intr.  with  off'.  To  play  a  ball  from  the  tee. 

1673  Weddcrburtis  If'ocab.  37,  38  (Jam.)  Statmnina 
pilam  arena,  Teaz  your  ball  on  the  sand.  1737  [see  teed 
below],  1828  Scotr  Jrnl.  14  May,  I  can  only  tee  the 
ball;  he  must  strike  the  blow  wi...  the  golf  club  him 
self.  i86a  Chambers'  Encycl.  IV.  833/2  An  attendant, 
called  a  caddy,  who  carries  his  clubs  »-:d  'tees  '  his  balls. 
1895  I.rssKii-i,  Golf\\.  (ed.  3)  10  To  tee  a  ball  for  driving,  it 
is  usual  to  place  it  on  some  small  eminence  on  the  surface  of 
the  turf...  A  ball  is  sometimes  teed  on  a  few  shoit  blades  of 
stiff  grass.  1895  Ir'eitw.  Gat.  19  June  7/j  Will  any  golfer 
send  a  shilling  to  open  the  subscription?  Or,  preferably, 
will  the  Royal  and  Ancient  tee  off?  1906  Macm.  Mag.  Aug. 
77  i  The  Rolfer  proceeds  to  the  tee-ing  off  spot,  tees  up  his 
ball,  mentally  imagines  that  he  U  standing  on  a  species  of 
gridiron,  and  places  his  feet  in  the  position  [etc.J. 

Hence  Teed  (t;"d)  ///.  a.t  placed  on  or  played 
from  a  tee;  Teeing  (.trirj)  vbl.  sb.  ;  also  attrib.  as 
teeing-ground,  a  small  patch  of  ground  from 
which  the  ball  is  teed  off. 

1737  RAM^AV  Scot.  f'r,T.  xxxiii.  (1750!  89  That's  a  lee'd 
ha  .  18*4  SCOTT  Ktdgaunflet  I  ,*M.  xiii,  AH  that  is  managed 
for  ye  like  a  tee'd  balL  1890  John  Bull  5  Apr.  226  2  Two 
hundred  yards  ..  distance  from  the  teeing-ground.  1893 
STKVBNSON  CatHona  xviii,  They  had  taken  a  word  from  the 
gulfing  green,  and  called  me  the  '  Tce'd  Ball  '.  1903  H  'tstni. 
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TEE. 

Gai.  ii  Sept.  4/2  Far  better  to  recognise  that  placing  is  vir.    J 
tually  teeing,  and  have  done  with  it. 

Tee,  v.*    [f-  TEE  s/>.1]    trans.    To   connect  or   j 
branch  off  by  a  tee-piece.     (In  quot.  absol.) 

1008  Installation  News  II.  83/1  Bring  a  i-m.  tube..  to 
thelight  in  the  hall,  teeing  off  to  the  switch  on  the  wall  and 
from  thence  to  the  living  room  lights. 

Tee,  obs.  f.  TEA  ;  obs.  and  dial.  f.  TIE. 

Teeder,  obs.  form  of  TETHER. 

Teedle  (tfd'l),  v.  Sc.  [?  Echoic.  Cf.  Jeedte  in 
Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  ;  also  doodle,  toodle,  tootle.]  trans. 
To  sing  (a  tune)  without  words  ;  to  hum. 

la  1800  Sc.  Song,ffad  awa/rae  me  />0;/.xM  (Jam.),  Init 
rock  your  weeanefr,  a  scull  And  teedle  Heelan  sing  Matam. 
'r«rf/msing 


l824MACTAGGART(«'.«0'.i., 
inga  tune  without  accompanying  it  with  the  words      1827 
SCOTT  Chron.  Canongate  v,  My  little  Highland  l-^dlady 
stood  at  the  door  '  teedling  '  to  herself  a  Highland  song  as 
she  shook  a  table-napkin  over  the  fore-stair. 

Teehee,  variant  of  TEHEE. 

Tee-hole  (u'-hJ»l).  dial.  The  hole  forming  the 
entrance  to  a  bee-hive. 

1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  ix.  §  3-  16°  At  the  bottom  of 
yourliule  [bee-hive]  doors,  .make  an  open  square  place  just 
against  the  Tee-hole.  1891  DOYLE  White  Comf.  vi.  I.  no 
As  thick  as  bees  at  a  tee-hole. 

Teek,  obs.  f.  TEAK.  Teel,  dial.  var.  TILL  v. 
Teel,  teel-oil,  teel-seed  :  see  TIL,  sesame. 
Teeld(e,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  TELL  v.  ;  var. 
TELD  sb.  and  v.  Obs.,  tent.    Teele,  obs.  f.  TEAL. 

Teem  (t»in),  v.1  Forms:  I  tieman,  tfman, 
timan,  teeman,  1-2  teman,  3  timen,  tuemenn 
(Oral.),  teamen,  tumen(//),  3-5  temen,  3-6  teme, 
(4  tern,  5  temyn),  6-7  teeme,  7-8  team,  6-  teem. 
[OE.  titman,  etc.  :-*taumjan,  f.  OE.  Mam:— 
*taum  :  see  TEAM  st.] 

I.  Belonging  to  TEAM  sb.  I. 
1.  trans.   To    bring   forth,  produce,  give    birth 
to,  bear  (offspring).     Also/£-.   Obs.  or  arch. 

c  1000  /ELFRIC  Horn.  I.  238  Hit  biS  ponne..ba:t  'Nan  wet 
ne  wifa5,  ne  wif  ne  ceorlaS,  ne  team  ne  bio  Jetyrned  .  flint. 
II  jiaptetfolotymdamicelnetearaonBamwestene.  ^1200 
ORMIN  2415  Wurrbenn  swa  wib)>  childe  &  tajmenn  hire  ta;m 
wibb  himm  Alls  o(>re  wimmenn  Uemenn?  a  1223  A  tier.  K. 
22oTwo  tentacions..bet  temeb  alle  be  oSre.  c  1230  Hall 
Meiil  33  &  cleopeS  ham  wunne  &  weolefulle  bat  teamen 
hare  'teames.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  I',  v.  ii.  51  The  euen 
Meade..Conceiues  by  idlenesse,  and  nothing  teemes  but 
hatefull  Docks,  rough  Thistles,  Keksyes,  Burres.  1607  — 
Timon  iv  'ili.  179  Common  Mother,  thou  Whose  wombe 
vnmeasureable,  and  infinite  brest  Teemes  and  feeds  all. 
1654  GAVTON  Pleas.  Notesiu.\u\.  126  My  Mother,  ..whose 
very  picture  I  am,  when  she  teem'd  me  under  the  Line.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  vn.  454  The  Earth  obey'd,  and..  teem  d  at  a 
Birth  Innumerous  living  Creatures.  1675  PLUME  Life 
Hacket  (181:5)  8  It  was  but  a  small  lustre..  that  the  placi 
where  any  man  was  teemed  could  cast  upon  him.  1786 
tr.  Swedenborg's  True  Chr.  Rclig.  x.  §  585  The  earth.. 
being  their  common  mother..  brings  them  forth,  that  is, 
teems  them  from  her  womb  into  the  open  day. 

f2.  intr.  To  bring  forth  young,  bear  or  produce 
offspring  ;  to  be  or  become  pregnant.  Obs. 

cicoo  ALFBIC  Gen.  vi.  4  Codes  beam  tymdon  wi5  manna 
dohtra  and  his  cendon.  ciooo  —  Horn.  I.  250  Fujelas  ne 
tyma5  swaswaoorenytenu.  Ibid.  II.  zoSindon  beah-hwa:- 
Seresume  5esceafta  be  tymaS  buton  hacmede..  ;  bat  smd 
beon.  21023  WULFSTAN  Horn.  xiii.  81  Wa  Sam  wifum  be 
bonne  lymtS.  irizoo  OKMIN  130  Forr  }ho  wass  swa  bifun- 
denn  wif  I'att  jho  ne  niihhte  ta;menn.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  308 
Fares  &  Zaram  ne  temeS  heo  neuer.  c  1250  Gen.f,  Ex.  982 
An  angel  ..  seide  5he  sulde  sunen  wel  And  tnnen,  and 
clepen  it  Ismael.  1532  MORE  Coit/ut.  Tindale  Wks.  644/2 
Lest  it  should  feble  hys  (leshe..and  hyndre  hys  harlot  of 
teming.  1591  Tronb.  Raigne  K.  y^/:«(i6n)  15  Thou  saist 
she  teemde  sixe  weekes  before  her  time.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth. 
iv.  i.  256  If  that  the  Earth  could  teeme  with  womans  teares, 
Eachdropshe  falls,  would  proue  a  Crocodile.  1607  —  Timon 
iv.  iii.  190.  1636  JAMES  Felix's  Octavius  91  Except  Jupiter 
be  waxed  old  and  Juno  hath  left  off  teeming. 
3.  intr.  To  be  full,  as  if  ready  to  give  birth  ;  to 
be  prolific  or  fertile  ;  to  abound,  swarm.  Usually 
const,  •with. 

1593  [see  TEEMING  ppl.a*  2].  01719  ADDISON  (JO,  A 
nation  where  there  is  scarce  a  single  head  that  does  not  teem 
with  politicks.  1746  SMOLLETT  Reproof  rt  Hallowed  be  the 
mouth  That  teems  with  moral  zeal  and  dauntless  truth  ! 
1748  GRAY  Alliance  6  The  soil,  tho'  fertile,  will  not  teem  in 
vain.  1802  PALEY  Nat.  Tlieol.  xxvi.  (1819)  404  The  air,  the 
earth,  the  water,  teem  with  delighted  existence.  1838-9 
HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  II.  II.  v.  §  80.  234  Every  canto  of  this 
book  teems  with  the  choicest  beauties  of  imagination.  1840 
DICKESS  Barn.  Ktidge  Ixxvii,  The  house-tops  teemed  with 
people.  1868  E.  EDWARDS  Ralegh  I.  Introd.  33  A  mind  which 
.  .was  still  teeming  with  projects  for  a  good  time  to  come. 
II.  Belonging  to  TEAM  sb.  III. 
1  4.  trans.  In  Anglo-Saxon  law  :  To  refer  or 
trace  (property),  for  evidence  of  ownership,  to  a 
third  person  representing  the  party  from  whom  it 
was  acquired  ;  to  vouch  to  warranty.  Only  OE. 

a  700  Laws  Ine  c.  47  Gif  mon  forstolenne  ceap  befehS,  ne 
mot  hine  mon  tieman  [v.  r.  tyman]  to  3eowum  men.  IMd. 
c.  75.  a8oo,  960-975  [see  TEAM  sb.  7]. 
f5.  intr.  To  refer  or  appeal  to  for  confirmation  or 
testimony.  To  God  I  tune,  \  call  God  to  witness. 
Also  trans  .  To  cite  or  call  to  witness  (qnot.  c  1  200). 
c  1000  JELfRic  Saints'  ZiV«(i88r)I.  58  Benedictus.  .tymde 
to  bam  regole  be  Basilius  ?;esette.  c  1000  St.  Basifs  Adtno- 
m'tioProL  (1849)  32  Benedictus.  .tymde  swa  5eah  toBasilies 
Uccinge  for  hie  trumnysse.  c  1200  Moral  Ode  108  (Trin. 
MS.)  His  o^en  were  and  bis  bane  to  witnesse  he  sal  lumen. 
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a  1300  Cursor  M.  5070  (Cott.)  And  al  was  for  i  laid  a  drem 
patcummenesnow.togodditem.  Ibid.  12797.  /«"'•  1479' 
be  bok  is  wittnes  for  to  tern.  . 

f6.  wrfr.  To  attach  oneself  (to  any  one)  in  fealty, 
dependence,  trust,  or  love ;  to  turn  or  draw  to.  0«. 

^1205  LAY.  1265  He  bi-heihte  hire  biheste  &  he  hit  wel 
laste  bat  to  hire  he  wolde  teman  [c  1275  hire  wolde  he  louie] 
&  wrchen  hire  ane  temple.  Ibid.  16800  Al  hit  trukeS  us  an 
bond  b*t  we  to  temden.  Itid.  24816  ;if  bu  i  bissen  twzlf 
wiken  temest  to  ban  rihten  and  tu  wult  of  Rome  boben  an 
dome.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  9546  Al  bat  euer  to 
Cryst  wyf  teme,  Behoue)>  be  baptysed  yn  watyr  and  creme. 
li..  St.  Erken-.oolde  15  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  266 
He  turnyd  temples  bat  tyme  bat  temyd  to  be  deuelle.  13. . 
E  E  Attit.  P.  C.  316  Jet  surely  I  hope,  Efte  to  trede  on 
by  temple  &  teme  to  by  seluen.  £1400  Deslr.'l  roy  3306 
Tho  truly  bat  are  takon  and  temyn  to  you,  bhalbe  plesit 
with  plenty  at  bere  playne  wille. 

f7.  trans.  To  acclaim  (as  lord) ;  to  offer  or  dedi 
cate  (to  God) ;  to  bring  into  a  position  or  condition. 

CI20S  LAY.  1956  He  wes  ihaten  Brutus.. ba  Troinisce  men 
ba  temden  hine  to  haerre  [c  1275  makede  hine  louerdl.  13 . . 
Cursor  M.  6170  (Cott.)  pe  forbirth  o  bair  barntem  Fra  ban 
bai  suld  to  drightin  tern,  c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  in. 
654  But  myghten  temen  vs  opon  bere. 

t  8.  intr.  or  refi.  To  betake  oneself,  to  repair,  go, 
proceed  to  ;  trans,  to  repair  to  (q.  c  1330).  Obs. 

<ri2os  LAY.  1245  Albion  hatte  bat  lond..per  to  bu  scalt 
teman  [c  1275  wende]  &  ane  neowe  Troye  bar  makian.  Ibid. 
7174  He  hehte  Tenancius  to  Cornwale  temen  [c  1275  wende]. 
Ibid.  27019  ArSur  ?a;f  him  bene  tun  and  he  ber  to  tumde 
[K.  r.  tumbde).  c  1320  Sir  Trislr.  431  For  drede  bai  wald 
him  slo,  He  temed  him  to  be  king,  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Citron. 
Wace  (Rolls)  11177  Fot-folk  bat  come  to  &  fro,  Innes  lor  to 
teme  &  take. 

f  b.  intr.  To  lead  to  (an  issue).  06s. 

c  1205  LAY.  9135  Ic  wolde  iwite  at  be. .to  whan  bis  tocne 
wule  ten,  to  wulche  binge  temen. 

Teem  (t"n),z/.2  Now  dial. and  techn.  Forms: 
4-6  teme,  5  Sc.  teym,  6  Sc.  teim,  7  teame, 
teeme,  7-9  team,  8  tern,  7-  teem.  [ME.  teme-n, 
a.  ON7,  tceina  (Sw.  tb'mma,  Da.  tb'mme}  to  empty  :— 
*tomjan,  f.  timr  empty,  TOOM.] 

1.  trans,  a.  To  empty  (a  vessel,  etc.)  ;  to  dis- 
chnrge  or  remove  the  contents  of;  to  empty  (a 

wagon,  etc.). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  12020  Bath  he  ditted  be  water  lade,  And 
temed  lakes  bat  he  made.  (11340  HAMPOLE  PtaJtirlfVU. 
27  Fayre  snules,  bat  has  temyd  baire  fleyss,  and  dnyd  it  of 
be  humor  ofsyn.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxv.  (Julian)  544 
Scho..temyt  be  poyttis  thre.  c  1440  Promp.  I'arv.  488/1 
Temyn  or  maken  empty. .,  racuo,  ei'acuo.  c  1470  HENRY 
Wallace  vm.  213  Saidlys  thai  teym  off  hors  bot  maistris 
thar.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxxviii.  36  The  fettens 
lowsit  and  the  dungeoun  temit.  IS9«  DALRYMI-LE  tr.  Leslie  s 
Hist.  Scot.  iv.  (S.  T.  S.)  204  Ouhen  he  had  teimed  the  hartes 
of  mony  of  the  foul  puddil  of  errour  and  vice.  1650  H. 
MORE  Observ.  in  Enthus.  Tri.,  etc.  (1650)  92  Magicus  will 
not  stick  to  teem  Urinals  on  your  heads.  1789  BRAND 
Hist.  Newcastle  11.684  note.  Above  ground.. two  banks 
men,  .take  off  the  corves  at  top,  and  empty,  or,  as  the  work- 

i    men  call  it,  '  teem  '  them.    1854  Miss  BAKER  Northampt. 

\    Gloss.,  Teem,  to  empty,  to  pour  out.   'Teem  tbe  tub.' 

b.  To  discharge  (something  out  of  or  from  a 

1    vessel,  a  cart,  etc.) ;  to  empty  out,  pour  out. 

1482  Burgh  Rec.  Edinb.  (1869)  I.  45  Gudis  ventit  or  temyt 
in  the  rade  havin  or  toun  of  Leith.  1562  TURNER  Eatks  5 
They  teme  or  emptye  out  euel  humores.  1648  HERRICK 
Hesper.,  To  Primroses,  Just  as  the  modest  morne  Teem'd 

i    her  refreshing  dew.     1729  SWIFT  Direct.  Servants,  Butler, 
You  immediately  teem  out  the  remainder  of  the  ale  into  the 

i    tankard.    1812  J.  J.  HENRY  Camp.  agst.  Quebec  96  The 

!    contents  were  teemed  into  a  large  bason.     1863  MRS.  GAS- 

1    KELL  Sylvia's  L.  II.  xv.  13  Better  help  her  t'  teem  t  milk. 
1863  MRS.  TOOGOOD  Yorks.  Dial., Team  the  water  out  of 
the  kettle.    1889  Q.  Rev. July  138  Blister  steel  is. .poured 
or  '  teemed '  into  suitable  ingot  moulds. 
O.  absol. 

1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  36  Wee  have  allwayes 
one  man  . .  whose  office  is  to  helpe  to  teame,  that  the 
waines  be  not  hindered.  1855  J.  R.  LEU-CHILD  Corn- 
ivall  Mines  38  Six  men  were  teaming  from  the  bottom  into 
the  pump.  1896  Warwickshire  Gloss.,  This  teapot  don't 
teem  well. 


eem  we. 

2.  intr.  Of  water,  etc.  :  To  pour,  flow  in  a 
stream,  flow  copiously  ;  of  rain :  to  pour. 

1828  Craven  Gloss,  s.v.,  It  rains  and  teems.  01846  G. 
DARLEY  Song,  'Sweet  in  her  green  dell'  ii,  Down  from  the 
high  cliffs  th'e  rivulet  is  teeming,  a  1880  jack  ft  It'illiam 
ii.  in  Child  Eng.  A>  Sc.  Pop.  Ball.  (1884)  I.  444/2  The  blood 
was  teeming  down.  1880  Leeds  Mercury  13  Sept.  8  The 
water  then  came  teeming  down  the  shafts. 

Hence  Teem  sb.  dial.,  a  'pour',  a  downpour  of 
rain  :  see  Eng.  Dial.  Did. 

fTeem,  z/.3  Obs.  rare-1,  [app.  either  the  simple 
root-verb  of  BETEEM  ».',  or  perh.  more  prob.  short 
ened  from  that  vb.]  intr.  To  think  fit,  vouchsafe. 

i593GlFFORi>Z>M/.  Witches  Bjb,  Alas  man,  I  could  teeme 
it  to  goe,  and  some  counsel!  me  to  goe  to  the  man  at  T.  B. 
and  some  to  the  woman  at  R.  H. 

Teem,  a.  dial.,  empty  :  see  TOOM.  Teem,  -e, 
obs.  or  dial.  ff.  TEAM.  Teeme,  obs.  f.  THEME. 

Teemer l  (trmoa).  rare.  [f.  TEEM  z/.l  +  -ER 1.] 
One  who  or  that  which  teems  or  gives  birth. 

1646  H.  P.  Medit.  Seige  69  But  such  hastie  teemers  many 
times  bring  forth  blind  whelpes. 

Teemer  -  (tz-maj).  Now  dial,  and  techn.  Also 
erron.  teamer.  [f.  TEEM  i*.2  +  -ERl.]  One  who 
teems,  empties,  or  unloads. 

1667  ?  MARVELL  in  Roxb.  Ball.  (1883)  IV.  546  Weeping  to  see 
their  sons  degenerate:  His  Romans  taking  up  the  teemer's 
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trade,  The  Britons  jigging  it  in  masquerade.  1866  J.  E. 
BROGDKN  Proviiic.  Words  Lincclnsh.  204  learner,  the  man 
who  empties  the  grain  from  a  laden  cart  to  the  stack.  1891 
Labour  Commission  Class.,  Tamers,  men  employed  at  the 
top  of  the  coal-shoots  by  means  of  which  coal  is  tipped  into 
the  hold  of  the  vessel.  1894  Nmtkumbld.  Class.,  Teenier, 
the  man  at  a  coal  shipping  staith  who  lets  the  coal  out  of 
the  waggons. 

Teemful  (trmfiil),  a.t  [app.  f.  TEEM  «.»  + 
-FUL  :  <&.  forgetful.  OE.  had  Uamfull,  f.  TEAM sb., 
in  the  same  sense.]  Prolific,  productive,  fruitful, 
teeming.  Hence  Tee'mfulness,  prolificness. 

[a  1000  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wi'ilcker  238/3  Fclosc,  tudderfulle, 
teamfulle,  nel  tuddre.  c  1000  Lainbclh  Ps.  cxliii.  13  Sceap 
heora  teamfulle  &  berende.]  1755  JOHNSON,  Tftmful,  preg 
nant,  prolifick.  1855  SINGLETON  Virgil  I.  34  As  standing 
corn  To  teemful  tilths,— so  thou  all  grace  to  thine.  Ibid.  47 
But  do  thou,  if  teemfulness  Our  flock  shall  have  recruited, 
be  of  gold.  1863  G.  H.  CALVERT  Gtntltm.  vi.  79  Exhilarated 
by  hope,— which  is  the  teemful  mother  of  the  ideal. 

Teem-full,  teemful  (tfmfu-1),  <z.2  dial 
Also  team-,  [f.  TEEM  f.2  +  FULL  a.]  See  quots. 

1674  RAY  N.  C.  Words  47  Teaniful,  Brim.ful,  having  as 
much  as  can  be  teemed  in.  1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Teem/til, 
full  up  to  the  Top.  1787  in  GROSE  Provinc.  Gloss.  1876 
Whitby  Gloss.,  Teeam-fnll,  brim.full ;  requiring  to  be 
poured  out.  c  1900  in  most  northern  glossaries :  see  E.  D.  D. 

Teeming  (tfmiq),  vbl.  sb\  [f.  TEEM  f.i  + 
-ING  l.]  The  action  of  TEEM  t/.l 

1 1.  The  production  or  bringing  forth  of  offspring  ; 
breeding;  child-bearing.  Also/^.  Obs. 

c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  4  Heil  bat  alle  womtnen  on  doon 
calle  in  temynge,  whanne  bei  ben  hard  bistadde !  1540 
HVRDE  tr.  fives'  Instr.  Chr.  Worn.  ir.  ix.  (1557)  104  To  haue 
enui  at  other  for  their  beautie,  &  their  welfare,  or  plentous 
teming.  1549  COVEKDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Rom.  loThoughe 
hymself  was  feble,  and  his  wyfe  lykewyse  passed  temyng. 
1607  MARKHAM  Caval.  I.  (1617)  50  The  onely  time  of  danger 
is  at  the  first  conception,  and  at  the  time  of  teaming  1671 
MARVELL  Reh.  Transf.  i.  148  Mr.  Bayes  in  the  Preface  of 
his  Defence  to  excuse  his  long  teeming  before  it  were  brought 
forth.  1705  HICKERINGILL  PriesUr.  ill.  Wks.  1716  III.  160 
They  were  Twins,  .and  if  old  Eve  bad  miscarried  of  them  at 
her  first  Teeming,  I  think  it  had  been  no  great  loss, 
t  b.  concr.  Offspring,  produce,  progeny.  Obs. 
1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  429  The  Suns,  .that  shined  with 
gladding  Influences,  on  worthy  Teemings  of  a  fruitfull  Brain. 

2.  Abundant  productiveness,  fecundity,  fertility, 
fniitfulness. 

1856  DOVE  Logic  Chr.  Faith  v.  i.  §  2.  279  The  prolific 
teeming  of  the  everbearing  World.  1879  Times  6  Sept., 
The  rushing  of  water  from  the . .  rills  keeps  pace  with  tho 
teeming  of  the  earth  and  with  the  ripening  of  its  fruits. 

3.  atlrib.  and  Comb. :  f  teeming-date,  teeming- 
time,  breeding-time,  reproductive  period. 

1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  If,  v.  ii.  91  Is  not  my  teeming  date 
drunke  vp  with  time?  a  1700  Roxb.  Ball.  (1800)  VII.  117 
And  Teeming-time  we  are  loath  to  lose,  and  why  should 
not  Damsels  go?  1737  FIELDING  Tumble.dtmin  Dick  Wks. 
(1766)  251/1  What  shall  I  do  to  get  another  son,  For  now, 
alas  !  my  teeming-time  is  done  ? 

Tee'millg,  vbl.  st.'2  Nowrfio/.  and/«-^«.  Also 
erron.  teaming,  [f.  TEEM  v?  +  -ING  1.]  The 
action  of  emptying,  pouring  out,  or  unloading ; 
spec,  the  pouring  of  the  molten  steel  into  the  ingot- 
moulds  in  steel-manufacture.  Also  atlrib. 

1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  36  Wee  usually  leade  to 
one  place  till  such  time  as  it  beginne  to  bee  troublesome 
teaminge,  and  then  goe  wee  to  another.  1840  Civil  Eng.  fr 
Arch.  Jrnl.  III.  391/2  The  wagons  when  teamed  retaining 
a  third  of  their  contents  plastered  to  the  sides  and  bottom, 
and  so  requiring  double  the  time  for  teaming.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.  1183/2  The  operation  of  pouring  the  metal  is 
called  teaming.  1877  Ibid.,  Teeming-punch,  one  for  starting 
or  diiving  a  bolt  out  of  a  hole.  A  drift. 

Tee-ming,  ///.  o.1    [f.  TEEM  z/.i  +  -ING  2.] 

1.  That  bears  or  breeds  offspring ;  pregnant,  gravid , 
'  bieeding '.     arch,  and  dial. 

'5.15  Goodly  Primer,  Litany,  That  teeming  women  may 
have  joyful  speed  in  their  labour.  1593  DRAVTON  Eclogues 
x  46  Their  teeming  Eawes  to  helpe  when  they  did  yeane. 
1676  GREW  Anat.  Flowers  n.  i.  §  3  AS  Teeming  Women, 
gradually  slaken  their  Laces.  ai7i9ADDisoNtr.OOTd,c<i/«'i> 
99  A  lovely  boy  the  teeming  rival  bore.  1822  SCOTT  Pirate 
iv,  Mrs.  Yellowley  had  a  remarkable  dream,  as  is  the  usual 
practice  of  teeming  mothers  previous  to  the  birth  of  an 
illustrious  offspring.  . 

f  b.  Fructifying  ;  germinating,  sprouting.   Obs. 

1704  POPE  Windsor  For.  53  Kind  seasons  swell'd  the 
teeming  grain.  1835  UEE  Phil.  Manvf.  231  The  teeming 
seed  is  now  covered  with  a  sheet  of  paper  pierced  with  holes. 

2.  Abundantly  productive  ;  fertile,  prolific, 

1503  SHAKS.  Rich.  If,  n.  i.  51  This  blessed  plot,  this  earth, 
this  Realme,  this  England,  This  Nurse,  this  teeming 
wombe  of  Royall  Kings,  c  1600  —  Sonn.  xcvii,  The  teeming 
Autumne  big  with  ritch  increase.  1768  BEATTIE  Miiistr. 
II.  1,  Where  Nature  loads  the  teeming  plain  With  the  full 
pomp  of  vegetable  store.  1840  DICKENS  Burn.  Rudgc  xl, 
The  plan  . .  which  had  suggested  itself  to  the  teeming  brain 
of  his . .  commander. 

b.  transf.  Abounding  ;  swarming  j  crowded. 

1715  Pattern  True  Lo-je  in  Halliw.  Yorks.  Anthol.  (1851) 
13  Odd  tales  which  heretofore  Did  so  amuse  the  teeming 
throng.  1715  POFE  Odyss.  iv.  240  With  teeming  plenty  to 
reward  their  toil.  1838  PUESCOTT  Ferti.  f,  Is.  (1846)  II.  ix. 
464  The  teeming  treasures  of  the  Indies.  1869  TOZER 
Highl.  Turkey  II.  202  The  teeming  multitudes  which  must 
have  crowded  the  cities,  a  1873  DEUTSCH  Rcm.  (1874)  136 
It  shews  us  the  teeming  streets  of  Jerusalem. 

Hence  Tee'mingly  adv.,  productively  ;  Tee'm- 
ingness,  productiveness,  fecundity. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  ,5-  Sdv.  120  The  hand  giving  a 
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kind  of  teemingness  to  the  spring.  1895  Clarion  2  Nov. 
1/4  Our  cause  spreads  teemingly, 

Teeming,  ///.  c.-  Now  dial.  [f.  TEEM  v.2 
+  -ING  -.]  That  '  teems'  or  pours,  pouring. 

1695  Ln.  PRESTON  Botth.  i.  2  The  weeping  Muse.. whose 
teeming  Eyes  Keep  time  with  her's.  1880  A.  B.TooD  Poet. 
Wks.  (1007)  222  The  streams,  swoln  by  the  teeming  rain. 

Tee  mless,  a.  rare.  [f.  TEEM  v.1  +  -LESS.] 
Not  bringing  forth  young  or  fruit;  bairen. 

1687  DRYDEN  I  find  ff  P.  i.  228  Such  fiery  tracks  of  dearth 
Their  zeal  has  left,  and  such  a  teemless  earth. 

Teen  (tfn),  sb.1  arch.  Forms:  J-J  t6ona,  (i 
Won,  teane),  1-5  teone,  (3  tuone,  toune,  tone), 
4  (Ayenb.}  tyene,  3-6  tene,  (4  tean),  4-5  ten,  4-5 
(6  Sf.)  teyn(e,  4-7  teene,  (5  tyuno,  tuene),  6  Sc. 
teine,  6-9  Sc.  tein,  6-  teen.  [OE.  Uona  masc. 
hurt,  trouble  =  OFris.  tiona,  liuna  injury,  OS.  tiono 
wrong,  injury ;  also  OE.  lion  neut.  =  ON.  Ijin 
neut.  and  fern,  damage,  loss.  Cf.  OFris.  tiona, 
tiuna  vb.  to  injure  :  see  TEEN  a.1] 

tl.  Harm  inflicted  or  suffered;  injury, hurt,  mis 
chief;  damage.  Obs. 

971  KHckl.  Horn.  51  /Et  Hem  ytmcstan  dsje  eal  hit  him 
wyrb  to  tconan.  c  975  Rusk™.  Gosp;  Matt.  xx.  13  Freond,  ne 
do  ic  oe  teane.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  ibid.,  Kala  |>u  freond,  ne 
do  ic  be  nacnne  tconan.  £1175  Lamb.  Ham.  15  Ne  do  he 
be  neure  swa  muchelne  teone.  c  1205  LAV.  6013  While  he 
dude  us  tuqne  [t  1175  teone].  a  1300  CmnorM.nfa  (Cott.) 
His  fas  philistiens,  put  had  don  nim  mani  tenis  [v.r.  -es]. 
c  1400  Rule  St.  Rfiut  978  It  be-houes  folk  of  religioun  Suffer 
lenes  &  tribulacioun.  1590  SPKNSER  /•'.  Q.  i.  xii.  18  Gainst 
that  proud  Paynim  king  tlmt  works  her  teene.  1609  HOLLAND 
A  mm.  Marcel!,  xxxl.  i.  399  Working  much  teene  and  lossc. 

2.  Irritation,  vexation,  annoyance  ;   an^er,  wrath, 
lage  ;  spite,  ill-will,  malice.  Obs.  exc.  Sf. 

cijoo  OBMIN  19606,  &  forrbi  let  he  takenn  himm  To 
wrekenn  hise  lene.  1340  Ayent.  66  pe  dyeuel  beginb  bet 
tier  of  tyene  and  euel  wyl  uor  to  becleppe.  136*  LANGL. 
/'.  PI.  A.  vilt.  too  Pers  for  puire  teone  pollede  hit  a-sonder. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T,  2248  Neuere  was  ther  no  word 
hem  bitwene  Of  lalousie  or  any  oother  tene.  c  1400  Dcslr. 
Troy  1978  Lest  the  tyrand  in  his  tene  hade  turnyt  hym  to 
sle.  £1500  Lancelot  3237  So  hard  o  knycht  he  strykith  in 
his  ten.  1613-16  W.  HKUWNE  Grit.  Fast.  n.  iv,  Before  a  tem 
pest's  rough  regardlesse  teene.  1690  W.  WALKKR  laiomat. 
Anglo-Lat.  534,  I  will  wreak  my  teen  on  them.  1719 
RAMSAY  ind  Aiiiw.  to  Hamilton  xi,  Penh,  fry,  and  glrn, 
wi'  spite  and  teen.  1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Slormd 
(1827)  37  He  waxed  wud  wi'  vera  teen. 

fb.   transf.    Sometliing  vexatious,  a  cause  of 
annoyance ;  a  trouble.   Obs. 

971  Blickl.  Hotn.  47  pis  weorc  bib  deofium  se  miesta  teona. 
CH75  LAY.  10087  Ac  he  ne  lifuede  noht  longe;  bat  was 
mochel  teone  [c  1205  pat  wes  his  leodene  haerm].  13..  Gau>. 
ft  Gr.  Knt.  1008  For  to  telle  berof  hit  me  tene  were.  1496 
Dines  f,  Paup.  (W.  de  W.)  iv.  ix.  172  The  fooll  child  is 
wrathe  &  tene  of  his  fader,  and  sorowe  of  his  moder. 

3.  Affliction,  trouble,  suffering,  giief,  woe.  arch. 
c  1290  Betel  1533  in  .S.  Eng.  Lef.  I.  150  Swane  a  man  is  In 

mest  soruwe  and  teone,  panne  is  ore  louerdes  grace  next. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  10472  Vp  sco  ras  and  yod  a-wai,  And 
went  hir  beben  in  tene  and  trei.  13..  in  Pol.  Ret.  *  L. 
rceins  (1866)  224  Teone  and  trauail  shal  beo  my  lif.  1387-8 
T.  USK  Test.  Love  I.  i.  (Skeat)  1.  13  Mirth  is  chaunged  in 
to  tene.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xiv.  7  Abraam  for  al  bus 
good  hadde  muche  teene,  In  gret  pouerte  he  was  yput. 
c  1460  Towneley  Myit.  iii.  533  With  tray  and  with  teyn  and 


Verses  Death  R.  W.  in  Farr  S.  /'.  Jas.  I  (1848)  103  buct 
is  the  verse  compos'd  in  mournefull  teene.  1719  D  URKL* 
Pills  (1872)  IV.  268  And  bloody  Knife  did  end  the  Smart, 
Which  she  sustained  in  wofulTeen.  1801  WORD-.W.  Cuckoo 
t,  Night,  xxxviii,  The  God  of  Love  afflict  thee  with  all  teen. 
1885-94  R.  BRIDGES  Eros  if  Psyche  Aug.  xxi,  The  wan  face 
spent  with  tears  and  teen. 

b.  Trouble  or   pains   taken   about   something. 
arch. 

'377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.VI.  135  5e  wasten  hat  men  wynnen 
with  trauaille  and  with  tene.  1435  M  ISYN  Fin  of  Love  n.  i. 
70  Contemplacion  in  greet  tynn  &  with  greet  labour  is 
gettyn.  1600  TOUKNEUR  Trans/.  Metantorph.  Ixxvi,  Much 
teen  they  bide  in  search  for  such  an  one.  1880  Contcmf.  Rev, 
Mar.  428  Art's  high  toil  and  teen. 

t  O.  1'ain,  physical  suffering.  Obs. 
c  1400  Song  Roland  632  He  shall  tell  in  the  town,  who  the 
tale  hcris,  That  it  is  correct,  for  tean  of  his  eyres.  ««43" 
LYI«.  Min,  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  133  For  hunger  I  (Chiche- 
vache)  feele  so  grcte  teene.  1  a  1500  Cluster  PI  (Shaks.  Soc.) 
1.  224  Lazarre.  .Lyelh  sickc..And  suffereth  moche  teene. 

1 4.  Name  of  a  disease  of  hawks.   Obs. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Allans  B  vj  b,  A  medicine  for  an  hawke  tbat 
bath  the  teyne.  An  ha»  ke  that  hath  the  teyne . .  will  panic 
moie  for  oon  batyng  then  an  other  for  iiii.  1678  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  4\  Teine,  a  disease  in  Hawks  that  makes  them  pant,., 
growing  heavy,  and  losing  her  brcalli  when  she  flics. 

1 5.  Phr.  To  take  lecti,  ?to  take  heed. 
Perhaps  a  different  word.     (But  not  an  error  for  ten/.) 

?  a  1500  Chester  I'l.  vi.  7-54  Her  hand  rotcd,  as  you  have 
scene,  Whcrby  you  may  take  good  teene,  That  unbelcefc  is 
a  foute  synne. 

Teen  (tin),  sb.-  Usually  in  pi.  teens  (tmz). 
[The  element  -TEEN  in  numerals  treated  as  a 
separate  word,  usually  in  plural.] 

1.  //.  The  years  of  the  life  of  any  person  (rarely, 
of  the  age  of  anything)  of  which  the  numbers  end 
in  -tccn,  i.e.  from  thirteen  to  nineteen;  chiefly  in 
phrases  in,  out  of  one's  teens. 

1673  WYCHERLKY  Gent/.  Danting  Master  iv.  i,  Your  poor 
young  things,  when  they  are  once  ill  the  teens,  think  they 
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1    shall  never  be  married.     1603  Humours  Town  98  A  young 

Girl  in  the  Teens      1709  fc.   W.   Life  Donna  Rosina   10 

|     Her  Daughter,  who  was  by  this  time  come  into  the  Teens. 

1763  CHURCHILL  Prcph.  Famine  3  The  stripling  raw,  just 

:     enter'd  in  his  teens.      1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  i.  i.   P  i   A 

chamber-maid  who  was   not  exactly    in   her   teens.     1818 

KEATS  Let    Wks.  1889  III.  101  Your  friendship  for  me  is 

!     now  getting  into  its  teens.     1883  h'ortn.  Key,  Feb.  296  The 

Republic,  in  the  art  of  government,  -is  still  in  its  teens. 

8.  sittg;  1834  T.  HAWKINS  Mem.  Ichthyosauri  30,  I  was 

too  young.- and  as  inquisitive  as  a  boy  in  his  fiist  'tccn' 

could  possibly  be.       attrib.  1886  RUSKIN  Praetcrita  I.  yiii. 

252  It  must  have  been  about  the  beginning  of  the  teen  period. 

b.  iransf.  pi.   Young  persons  in  their  teens. 

1820  I.  TAYLOR  (title)  Advice  to  the  Teens;  or,  Practical 
Helps  to  the  Formation  of  Character. 

2.   The  numbers  of  which  the  names  end  in  -teen, 

1885  Bloikiv.  Mag,  Apr.  548/1  We  are  to  change  the  small 
hours  of  our  afternoons  into  teens  and  twenties. 

Hence  Tee'ner,  one  in  his  or  her  teens;  Tee'n- 
hood,  the  state  of  being  in  one's  teens  ;  Tee  niiig- 
a.,  in  one's  teens;  Tee  nish  a.,  characteristic  of 
persons  in  their  teens,  youthful. 

1894  BLACK.MOKE/Vr/y<:>w,r242  This  rigid  man  was  wound 
:  round  the  finger  of  a  female  **teener' — as  the  Americans 
beautifully  express  it.  i&g\Scott,  Leader  14  Aug.  2  Whilst 
in  her  *teenhood  she  was  placed  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Kean.  1818  ReligioClcrici  169  *TeeninR  misses,  for  a  day- 
school  prize,  Transpose  the  types,  and  mar  the  prophecies. 
1811  Jlf(>rn.  Post  20  Dec.,  Their  Ueenish  tricks,  at  fifty-six, 
all  wise  folks  should  forego.  1818  Btnekw.  Mag,  IV.  256 
She's  just  of  age  !  shall  teenish  frailties  wrong  her 't 

tTeen,  a.  Chiefly  north.  Eng.  and  Sf.  Ol>s. 
Forms:  4-5  toyn(e,  4-6  tene,  6  teene,  7  teen. 
[app.  f.  TEEN  sb.*] 

1.  Angry,  vexed,  enraged. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit,  P.  11.  iSoS  Enty^cs  hym  to  be  tene, 
telles  [MS.  telled]  vp  his  wrake ;  Ande  clannes  is  his  com- 
fort,  and  coyntyse  he  luuyes.  c  1375  Sc,  Leg.  Saints  xxviii. 
(Margaret)  542  pane  wcs  be  tytand  vondir  tene  Quhene 
he  hard  bis  of  be  maydine  clene.  c  1400  Mflaynt  710 
Kyng  Charls.  .At  the  byschoppe  was  so  tene.  1536  IJLLLEN- 
DEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  202  He  wox  sa  tene,  that  he  gart 
drown  this  woman.  1570  .Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxi.  53  It 
suld  ?ow  mufe  all  to  be  tene.  1674  RAY  A".  C.  Words  47 
7V*r«,  angry.  1828  Crarcti  Gloss. ,  Teen,  angry. 

2.  Vexatious  ;  troublesome,  distressing. 

c  1470  Golagros  ft  Gaw.  33  With  outin  beilding  of  blis,  of 
bern  or  of  byre  ;  Bot  torris  and  tene  wais,  teirfull  quha  tellis. 

^|  3.  ?  Corruption  of  keen.  rare. 

1579  LYLY  Enphucs  (Arb.)  34  The  freshest  colours  soonest 
fade,  the  teenest  Rasor  soonest  tourneth  his  edge.  1580 
Ibid.  249  Setting  a  teene  edge,  wher  thou  dcsirest  to  haue 
a&barppuynL  \Soedd.  1580-1587  \eJJ.  1595-  keenest,  keen.] 

f  Teen,^.1  06s.  or  dial.  Forms:  a.  I  te~onian, 
3-4  teone  (n,  3-6  tene,  4  tyeny,  4-6  teyn  {pa.  t. 
and  pple.  teind,  teynt),  4-7  teene,  (5  tuene,  6 
pa.  t,  teynd,  7  pa.  pple.  teend).  J3.  i  *tienan, 
tynan,  4  (Ayenb.}  tyenen.  [a.  OK.  Ionian,  f. 
tlon\— */Z««-,TEEN  j^.1  —  OS.  {ge}tiuneatn—*tiuno- 
jan.  0.  OE.  *//t'«<7«,  tynan  \— */iv«/iEZ/*  =  ON.  tyna, 
ODa.,  Sw.  dial,  tyne  to  injure,  destroy,  lose;  see 
TINE  ;  thence  in  1410.  c.  Kentish,  tyeny. ~\ 

1.  trans,  a.  To  vex,  irritate,  annoy,  anger,  enrage, 
a.  ciooo  Lambeth  Ps.  cv.  16  Et  irritaverunt  gl.  And  hy 

teonedon  tiel  his  gremedon.  a.  ia*5  Alter.  R.  118  Pellican 
is.. so  wreflful  bet  hit  slea5  ofte  uor  grome  his  owune 
briddes,  hwon  heo  teone5  him.  1362  LANCL.  P.  PI.  A.  xi. 
136  Bote  Teologye  hab  teoned  (B.  X.  180  tencd ;  C.  xn.  129 
teened]  me  ten  score  tymes;  For  be  more  I  muse  bcrun  be 
mtstitoker  hit  semeb.  c  1440  Proutp.  Parv.  480/1  Tenyn,  or 
wicthyn,  or  ertyn  ,.tirrito.  1496  Dtres  <fr  Paufi.  (W.  de 
W.)  vii.  iv.  279  Ne  tene,  ne  angre  thou  not  the  poore  in 
his  myscheue.  15**  World <$•  Child  in  HazL  Dodsley  I.  251 
There  U  no  emperor  so  keen,  That  dare  me  lightly  lenc. 
a  1815  FORBY  V  '<x.  E.  A  ngliat  Tten,  v.  to  trouble ;  to  vex. 

ft.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  47  Ne  ablinnan  we..baet  we  Code 
cwemon,  &  deofol  tynan,  dxges  &  nihtes.  c  1000  St.  BasiCs 
Admon.  iv.  (1849)  44  Se  wcllwillenda  man  wyle..forberan 
jif  hine  man  ahwaer  iyn&.  c  1000  Laws  ff  Ethelred  vi. 
c.  48  And  bact  by  albeodije  men.  .ne  tyrian  ne  ne  tynan. 

b.  To  inflict  suffering  upon ;  to  afflict,  harass ; 
to  injure,  harm. 

c  «7S  Orison  of  our  Lord  «  in  O.  E.  Misc.  139  Wonder- 
liche  burh  wacche  and  fast  pi  swete  lychomc  bu  teonedest. 
13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  759  If  bat  twenty  be  trwe  I  tene 
hem  no  more.  1361  LANGI.  P.  PI.  A.  vii.  40  Loke  bou 
teone  (1377  B.vi.  39  tene  ;  1393  C.  ix.  36  tene,  v.r.  tuene]  no 
tenaunt'bole  treu^e  wul  asscnte.  1:1400  Destr,  Troy  8228 
Then  the  grekes.  .turnit  to  the  Troiens,  tenit  horn  full  euill. 
c  1430  Hymns  I'ire.  62  Quoxl  wrabbe,  ' lolce  bou  here  bee 
bolae;  What  man  pee  teene,  His  heed  bou  breest  *. 

C.  To  cause  (physical)  pain  or  injury  to  ;  to  hurt. 

1399  LANCL.  Kith,  Kf./ffts  in.  79  pey  bablid  with  her  billis 
how  >ei  bete  were  And  tenyd  with  twiggis  two  and  twenty 
acris.  £1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  3113  Hold  alwcy  thy 
knyfe  sure,  by  self  not  to  tene.  a  1550  Christis  Kirke  Cr. 
x,  That  torment  so  him  teynd.  1607  WALKIXGTON  Opt. 
Glass  xi.  lai  The  body  is  tecnd  and  accluid  witb  divers. . 
maladies 

2.  To  cause  grief  or  sorrow  to ;   to  grieve,  dis 
tress  :  in  various  const,    a.  trans. ;  also  absol. 

a  1300  Cursor  ,1f.  10470  pan  was  soruful  son  dame  ann.i, 
Ouen  vtaine  hir  had  tcned  [v.r.  greuid]  sua.  Ibid.  1569* 
To  wacken  bam  ne  wait!  he  noght,  ^at  teind  war  wit  tr.i  . 
1340  Ayenb.  142  Alle  wordcs  him  tyeneb  and  grcurb,  botc 
yef  hi  ne  by  to  cod,  ober  of  god,  o£>er  uor  god.  Ibid,  iCi 
And  J?us  begtnb  bis  wordle  to  tyeny. .J«  more  pet  tyencb 
bislif,  pe  more  me  wylneb  pet  o>er.  ^1430  PitgT*  /  »/ 
Mnnhodt  it.  cxxix.  (1869)  125  OolUcrcs  ioyc  tccneih  me; 
oothcres  sorwe  is  my  mete. 
b.  impersonal  —  grieves. 


TEENFUIi. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  19119  (Cott.)  At  pair  talking  pam  tenid 
sare  \Trin,  Hem  tened  sore],    14..  7'uttiiale's  I'is.  (Wagner) 
|    2288  Fulle  sore  hym  tcned  at  hymself  than. 

C.  rejl.  To  be  vexed,  to  be  angry  ;  to  distress 
oneself,  grieve,  be  grieved. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  10462  tCott.)  Vtaine  hir  can  wit  pis  to 
tene.  1340  Ayenb.  73  Nou  loke  eft  zone  a  lytc,  and  ne  tyene 
be  na^t,  to  bise  bri  binges.  Ibid.  99  pet  non  ne  ssolde  him 
tyeny  hit  uorto  zigge.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  II.  83  pen 
teonede  him  Teologye  whon  he  bis  tale  herde.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  4600  If  ye  tary  ouer  tyme  bai  tene  horn  ^.ercat. 
d.  intr,  (for  refl^  =  c. 

13..  Cursor  J/.  10462  (GottJ  Vtayne  wid  V>is  word  gan 
tene.  a  1400-50  Alexander  z\^  pen  tened  beThebees  folke. 
1:1460  Tfiuneley  Myst.  iii.  210  We  women  may  wary  all  ill 
husbandis ;  I  haue  oone,  bi  mary  ! . .  If  he  teyn  I  must  tary 
'  how  so  euer  it  stand  is.  1566  DRANT  Horace  A  vij,  [HeJ 
teenes  if  that  his  neyghbours  goate  a  bygger  baggt  doth 
beaie  Then  his.  1611  COTGR.  s.  v.  Duel/,  They  tipie  now 
as  much  as  erst  they  teend. 

Hence    f  Tee'ning   vbl.    sft.,    injuring,    wrong- 
!    doing  ;  affliction  ;  sorrowing,  grief. 

a  1200  Moral  Ot/c  253  pe  luueden  tening  and  stale,   a  1300 
1    Cursor  *1f,  2447.9  iCott.',  I  sajjh  him  dei,  i  sorud  ai,..^li 
tening  es  sa  togh. 

Teen,  v?  dial,  form  (chiefly  Kentish)  of  TINE 
(OE.  tynan}  to  fence,  hedge  in,  make  a  hedge  with 
,  raddles:  see TINK.  Hence  Tee-nage,  Tee  net, -it, 
i  brushwood  for  fences  and  hedges  ;  Tee-ner,  a  mn:i 
who  teens  or  keeps  in  order  a  raddle  fence ;  Teen- 
hedge,  a  pleached  or  raddle  hed.^e. 

c  1700  KENNKTT  MS.  Lansd.  tojj.  If.  389  To  *Tecn  (I^inc. 
to  Ti'if),  to  hedge  or  to  enclose  a  field,  in  Kent  the  longt.i 
wood  cut  for  the  use  of  hedghing  is  calld  *  Teenage,  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Teenage,  (Country-word)  Brush- wood 
for  Hedges  or  Fences.  1002  A",  rttis/t  Express  29  Mar  10  2 
(A7.  <$•(.'.  roth  Ser.  XI. 57/2)  For  sale,  stakes,  binders,  "tenet, 
peasticks,  good  cheap,  to  clear.  1616  J/.V.  .-in:  .Sr",  Jt>/ut's 
f/osf.,  Cantab.^  For  bread  and  drink  for  the  *teners  and 
wood -makers,  1638  //•/</.,  Payd..for  brishin-c  of  the 
*teene-hedgc  downe  \s.  \\d. 

Teen,  obs.  or  dial.  f.  tendt  TJND  v.  to  kindle, 
TINE  v.  to  lose;  dial.  f.  TEIND. 

•teen  (t/n),  combining  element.  [OK.  *-//V«<r, 
-tync,  -tine,  ME.  -tine  =  OFris.  -tdtia,  -tine,  OS.  -tcin 
(-/w«),LG.-/^/w1  Du. -//«;,  OHG.-wArt«  {-zeheni}, 
Ger.  -zehn.]  An  inflected  form  of  TKN,  added  to 
the  simple  numerals  from  three  to  «/«c',  to  form 
the  names  of  those  from  thirteen  to  nineteen. 

Hence  -teentn  (-t/'nj1),  forming  ordinal  numerals 
from  the  cardinals  in  -teen,  from  thirteenth  to 
nineteenth.  In  ME.  this  look  the  place  of  earlier 
-/efe,  OK.  tcofe  :  cf.  TENTH  and  -TII. 

In  early  OE.,as  in  the  cognate  langs.,  the  simple  numerals, 
from  four  upwards,  had  an  inflected  and  an  uninflected  foini, 
the  latttr  commonly  used  before  a  sb.,  sesfott  t/agas,  the 
former  in  other  positions,  e.g.  su-a  calle  sctfene.  The 
inflected  forms  were  sbs.  of  the  -:'  declension,  with  nomina 
tive  pi.  in  -e  (neut.  -u,  -o].  Subsequently  these  forms  were 
levelled,  the  numeraU  up  to  tn-che  retaining  the  uninflected 
form,  those  from  thirteen  to  nineteen  the  inflecttd,  as  /tv«, 
/(•«,  fiftcne^  fifteen.  In  ME.  the  final  -e  of  -tene,  -teene 
Wcame  mute;  in  mod.  Eng.  -teen  it  is  no  longer  written, 
but  the  stem  vowel  remains  long. 

These  compounds  had  originally  the  stress  on  the  first 
element  (ba'JUn1,  as  in  drei'zthn,  tre'itccim,  tre'dici,  &<ii&<*.nt 
etc.  In  modern  Eng.  this  is  retained  in  counting:  'twelve, 
tlii'rteen,  fou'rteen,  fi'fteen ',  etc.,  also  bef>re  hundred^  as 
'eighteen  hu'ndred  and  ni'ncty';  but  before  a  sit.  there  is 
a  secondary  stress  on  -teen,  as  '  ei"ghtee:n  me'n  '.  Otherwise 
the  two  elements  have  usually  equal  stress,  tkirtee'H, 
fe'ventte'ti,  fi'gAtsfrt,  which  in  the  pause  may  become  :  — 
{not — •),  as  'at  the  age  of  thi  rtee  n  ',  4  sweet  se  ventec'n '. 
This  stresMng  may  have  arisen  to  distinguish  them  clearly 
from  the  numerals  in  -ty\  'not  se'ventee'n  but  se'venty'; 
'the  fo'rty  days  have  been  reduced  to  fou:rtee"n '.  The 
stressing  of  the  ordinals  in  -tecnth  follows  the  same  lines. 

Teenage :  see  TEEN  v.2 

Teend,  obs.  f.  TEIND,  tithe ,  tend  TIND  v.  to 
kindle.  Teener :  see  TEEN  s&.'2,  TEEN  z-.- 

f  Tee  llfnl,  a.  Obs.  or  dial.  Forms :  see  TfcEW 
j^.l  [OE.  ttonful,  ME.  teneful,  f.  TKEN  j<U  •»- 
-FUL.]  Full  of  *  teen ' :  see  TEEX  j£.1 

1.  Causing  trouble  or  sorrow  ;  vexatious,  trouble 
some,  painful,  grievous,  distressing. 

c  loooAgs.  Ps.  iSpelman)  Ixxvii.  10  Mxgb  tcon(u\,gtnerati<> 
exasfierans.  a  io«j  \VULKSTAN  Hunt.  \.  (1883)  273  Hu  Ixne 
and  hu  lySre  bis  hf  is,  hu  sarlic  and  hu  sorhful  and  hu 
xcswincful  and  hu  tconful.  a  1300  /.  JT.  Psalter  Ixxviii.  8 
pat  bai  ne  be  als  fc-ar  fadres  fals,  Gctynge  wikand  tene-fulle 
als.  1340-70  Alisaunder  282  Hee  made  a  "-.-ry  uow  auengcd 
too  beene  Of  bat  teencfull  tach  bat  h«-e  tooke  bere.  c  1350 
Will.  Palerni  2666  Je grettli  aren  a-greucd..  For  tise  termil 
tiauayles.  Ci4>5  Cast.  Per  set:  1755  in  Macro  Plays  129 
Teneful  talys  I  may  bee  scy.  a  18*5  FORBV  I'oc,  E.Anglia, 
TecH/ul,  troublesome;  vexatious. 

b.    Harmful,  injurious. 

(In  first  quot.  pcrh.  I-amcntaMe,  deplorable  :  cf.  i.) 
1340-70  Alex,  fy  /'/«</.  566  Many  men  vp-on  molde  made 
hue  by  slithe  To  hauntc  hure  in  hortiom..Of  hure  u-ufnl 
lach  ?e  taken  cnsample.    01400-50  A  lex  an der  3007  Wild 
berys.  .With  ilka  tenefull  tothe  as  tyndis  of  harowis. 

2.  Angry,  w  rathful ;  malicious,  spiteful. 

ctaos  LAY.  4585  per  bieo&  fiftt  scipen..  In  ba  ttonfullc  s,r 

tornedcn  smiles,    c  1400  Destr,   Troy  12252  pen  Thelamon 

was  icnfull,  &  turnyt  into  yre.     1570  Sat.  P.  Kt/.  xiii.  89  O 

Teinfull  tratuuri-» !     157*  lbid.xxx.\\.  97  O  tenefull  T>Tane  ! 

b.  Feeling  sorrow  ;  sorrowful,  grieved,  sad. 

1387-$  T.  L'SK  Test.  Let*  it.  v.  (Slceat)  I.  49  O  bad  and 
straite  been  thilk?,  that  at  their  dcjiartyng,  inaketh  men 


TEENFULLY. 

teneful  and  sorie.  14. .  Siege  Jerus.  213  Ac  without  tribute 
or  trewes  tenfulle  wyes,  pe  knyjtes  with  be  kerchef  comeu. 
ful  blyue. 

Hence  f  Tee'nfally  adv.  Obs.,  sorrowfully,  sadly, 
lamentably,  grievously  j  harmfully,  injuriously ; 
angrily,  wrathfully. 

13..  E.  E.  Altit.  P.  B.  160  Greuing,  and  gretyng,  and 
gryspyng  harde  Ofte|>e  tenfully  to  geder.  ?<zi4oa  Merit 
Arth.  272  He  askyde  me  tyrauntly  tribute  of  Rome,  That 
tenefully  tynt  was  in  tyme  of  myne  elders.  4:1400  Dcstr, 
Troy  12233  Than  Thelamon.  .tenfully  spake. .all  in  grym 
yre.  c  1460  Towneley  Afyst.  xvi.  56  Free  men  ar  his  thrall 
full  teynfully  torne. 

Teenhood,  Teening,  Teenish  :  sec  TEEN  sb2 
f  Tee-nous,  a.  Sc.   Obs.  rare-*,     [f.  TEEX  sb.l 

+  -oi*s.]  =  TEENFUL.    Hence  f  Tee-nously  adv. 

«*  TEENFULLY. 

a  1600  Flodden  F.  88  in  Furniv.  Percy  Folio  I.  321  Our 
prince  was  moued  theratt . .  £  returned  him  right  teenouslye. 

-teeuth :  see  -TEEN. 

Tee-nty.iz.  U.S.colloq.  [From  TEENY  a.-]  Very 
tiny,  delicately  small,  '  wee1. 

1894  C.  F.  WOOLSON  in  Harpers  Mag.  Feb.  429  You 
were  six  months  old — a  little  teenty  baby.  1896  Chicago 
Advance  20  Feb.  260/2  Saving  our  teenty,  dainty  roses. 

Teeny  (trni),  rt.1  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  TEEN  sb.1] 
Characterized  by  ( teen' ;  malicious  ;  peevish. 

1594  CAREW  Tasso  (1881)  102  [He]  growes  so  teasty,  that 
by  teeny  splght,  Past  reasons  bounds  he  is  transported 
quite.  1825  J.  NEAL  Bro.  Jonathan  I.  342  A.. teeny,  mis 
chievous,  good  for  nolhin*.  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Teeny.. 
(2)  Fretful;  peevish;  fractious.  Lane. 

Tee*ny,  «•'-  dial,  and  colloq.  An  emphasized 
form  of  TINY  ;  esp.  in  childish  use.  Also  in  comb, 
teeny-tiny,  teeny-weeny. 

1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Teeny.  (i)Tlny;  very  small.  North. 
1867  .AVw  Comical  Nursery  Rhymes  157  With  a  teeny- 
tiny  thump  It  broke  her  teeny  nose.  1888  '  R.  BOLDRE- 
WOOD  '  Robbery  under  Arms  li,  All  the  small,  teeny  bits  of 
a  man's  life.  1889  '  LKWIS  CARROLL  '  Sylvie  fy  Bruno  xvii, 
Such  delicious  tiny  music  it  was  !  Such  teeny-tiny  music  ! 
1894  BARING-GOULD  Queen  ofL.  I.  32,  I  am  a  teeny-weeny 
mite.  1905  ELINOR  GLVN  l-'fciss.  E~<angeline  85  He  did 
look  such  a  teeny  shrimp,  climbing  after  me  ! 

Teepe,  teepee,  vnr. TEPEE,  N.  Amer,  Indian  hut. 

Teer  (tl^-i),  v.  Now  dial,  and  techn.  Also  5 
tere,  7-9  tear,  8  tire,  9  teere.  [ME.  teren, 
teeren,  app.  a.  OF.  terer,  terrer  to  cover  or  spread 
with  earth,  to  plaster,  to  daub,  f.  terre  earth.] 

1.  trans.  To  spread  or  cover  with  earth  ;  to  daub 
with  clay,  to  construct  (a  wall,  etc.)  with  clay  or 
cob  ;  to  coat  with  plaster  or  the  like,  to  plaster. 

1382  WVCLIF  Amos  vii.  7  Loo!  the  Lord  stondynge  on  a 
wall   teerid   [v.rr.   plastrid,   pargeted;    ^u/e;   stans  super 
murum  litum],  or  morterd,  and  in  the  bond  of  hym  a  true!  of 
masoun.    [Cf.  Ezek.  xiii.  10  thei  dawbeden,£V<uj  or  parge- 
tiden,  it  [a  wall]  with  fen  with  outen  chaffis  :  lrulg.  liniebant 
eum  luto  absque  paleis  :   French  Bible,  1543,  ilz  le  terroient 
de  mortier  sans  paille.]     14..    l-'oc.'m  Wr.-Wfllcker  616/11 
Terra,  i.  terrain  alicui  supponcre,  to  tere  or  daube.    1426-7 
Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  66  Also  for  ij  lode  lomb  for  teringe 
of  )?e  chambre. . .  Also  for  a  lode  lyme.    c  1440  Promp.  Parv. 
489/2   Teryn,  or    hylle   wythe    erbe,    terriculo.      1632   in 
Frascrs  Mag.  Oct.  (1864)  518  Pd  for  tearing  of  the  house 
&   chimney,   8.  o.      1742   in    Graham  Soc.   Life  Scotl.   in    \ 
i8M  C.  (IQOI)  I.  vlii.  55  note,  For  colouring  and  tearing  the    ! 
church  doors  and  lettering  them  and  colouring  and  tearing    ' 
the  wall   opposite  to  your  burial-place  and   lettering   the 
same,  8  sh.     1847-78   HALLIWELL,   Tter,  (3)  to  daub  with 
clay.     Hence  a  clay  wall  is  sometimes  called  a  teer-wall. 
Teere,  to  plaster  between  rafters.    Lane. 
b.  To  plaster  or  spread  thickly  (butter,  etc.). 

e  1850  Northampt.  Dial,,  You  teer  the  butter  all  over  the 
bread  just  as  if  it  cost  nothing.    1881  Leicester  Gloss.,  Teer,    \ 
to  smear ;  daub ;  spread. . . '  Teer  the  treacle  ',  i.  e,  spread  it 
on  bread. 

2.  Calico-printing.     (See  quot.  1839.) 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  226  The  colour  is  teared  \ed,  1875 
t  eered] . . ,  or  spread  even,  with  a  wooden  scraper  as  broad  as 
the  canvass.  1899  WALLACE  Schoolmaster  ix.  354  Teerer, 
a  boy  or  girl  employed  to  teer . .  the  colour-sieve  stretched . . 
on  a  frame  at  printworks. 

Hence  Tee'ring  vbl.  sb.  (from  sense  i),  daubing 
or  plastering  with  clay  or  cob;  also,  plastering  or 
daubing  generally  ;  Tee'ring///.  a.  that  'teers* ; 
esp.  in  teering-boy  (also  teer-boy,  tire-boy),  in 
calico-printing,  a  boy  whose  work  was  to  spread  a 
fresh  surface  of  colour  on  the  printer's  '  pad '  each 
time  he  used  it ;  also  Tee'rer  (see  quots.) ;  Tee'ry 
a.  dial.,  sticky,  smeary. 

1426-7,  1632  Teering  [see  sense  i].  1780  A.  YOUNG  Tour 
Irel.  II.  36  Twelve  printers.  Twelve  tire  boys.  Three 
print  cutters.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  226  The  instant  before 
the  printer  daubs  the  block  upon  the  canvass,  the  tearer 
[ed.  1875  leerer],  boy  or  girl,  runs  the  scraper  across  it  to 
renew  its  surface.  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Tiring-boy,  one 
who  stirs  the  colour  about  in  printing  cloth,  &c.  Lane, 
1848  A.  B.  EVANS  Leicester  Words  96  Teary,  pron.  Teery, 
sticky.  '  Handling  the  sugar  will  make  your  hands 
teary '...'The  ground's  so  very  "teary"  after  the  frost', 
i.e.  heavy  and  clogging.  1895  Oracle  Encycl.  I.  585/2  For 
each  [calico-]  printer  an  attendant  or  '  teerer '  was  required 
—a  boy  whose  duty  was  to  spread  evenly  the  colour  on  a 
prepared  smooth  cloth  surface,  on  to  which  the  printer  dipped 
his  block.  1904  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  s.  v.,  Tear-boys  were 
very  common  in  Lancashire. 

Teer,  obs.  f.  TAR,  TEAK,  TIER  sbl  Teercel, 
Teerd,  Teerme,  Teers,  obs.  ft.  TERCEL,  TIRED, 
TERM,  TIERCE.  Teery-leery,  etc.  :  see  TIRRA- 
LIRRA.  Teese,  obs.  f.  TEASE  ;  var.  TEISE  z/.2  Obs. 
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II  Teesoo  (tf*s«).  E.  Ind.  Also  tesu,  tesoo, 
teeso,  tisso.  [Hindi,  etc,  tesu.]  The  brilliant 
orange-red  flowers  of  the  DHAK  or  FALAS  of 
India  {Bntea  frondosa  and  B.  superba),  or  the 
yellow  dye  obtained  from  these.  Also  attrib., 
as  teesoo-jftower. 

1813  PLAYFAIR  tr.  Tale  of  Shereef  •$•$•$  Tesoo.  1835  ROYLE 
Bot.  of  Himalayas  195  Teesoo,  Keesoo.  1848  IRVINE  Mat. 
Medico.  Patna  475  Tesu.  1855  J.  F,  ROYLE  Fibrous  Plants 
India  297  Useful  from  its  large  flowers,  called  tecsoo  and 
bt-esoo, yielding  a  beautiful  dye.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade, 
TeesO'flowerS)  Keeso-flowcrs^  the  large  flowers  of  Butea 
frondosa.  1862  BALFOUR  Timber  Trees  61  Tesu.  1871  — 
in  Cycl.  India  s.v.  Bntea  fro ndosa,  Tesu,  Kisu  [names  of 
the  flowers  in  Deccan]. 

Tee-square:  see  TEE  sb.l  4,  and  T  (the  letter)  3. 

Teest  (tfst).  [Origin  unascertained.]  A  small 
anvil  which  is  set  in  a  socket  on  the  ordinary 
anvil  or  bench. 

1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Teest,  a  stake  or  small  anvil 
used  by  sheet-iron  workers. 

Teest,  Teester,  Teestif,  obs.  ff.  TEST,  TESTER, 
TESTY  ;  Teet,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  TEAT. 

II  Teetee  l  (trt?).  Also  titi.  [Native  name  in 
Tupi.]  A  name  for  Brazilian  monkeys  of  the  genus 
Callithrix ;  a  sagoin. 

1832  MACCILLIVRAY  Humboldt's  Trav.  xvii.  (1836)  2^0 
The  titi  or  Simla  sciurea  seems  to  have  been  a  special 
favourite  with  Humboldt.  1879  E.  P.  WRIGHT -•!«/;«.  Lije 
49  The  Collared  Teetee  ..  is  of  a  dark  reddish-brown. . .  It 
inhabits  Brazil.  1883  Atkcnxiim  28  Apr.  545  The  Secre 
tary,  .called  special  attention.. to  an  American  teetee  mon 
key  of  the  genus  Callithrix.  1896  List  Anim.  Zool.  Soc. 
40  Genus  Callithrix. ..Moloch  Teetee. .  Black-fronted  Tee- 
tee.  .Brown  Teetee.. Grey  Teetee.  .Black-handed  Teetee. 

Teetee-  (trtf).  Also  ti-ti.  [Maori  name.] 
A  name  in  New  Zealand  for  the  Diving  Petrel 
(Pclecanoidcs  or  JIalodroma  urinatrix],  and  for 
allied  species. 

1882  OGILVIE  (Annandale),  Tee-tee.  1891  Australasian 
14  Nov.  g6^/i  (Morris)  The  petrels — there  are  nine  kinds,. . 
the  short-billed  ti-ti,  the  long-billed  ti-ti  [etc.].  1898  MORRIS 
Austral Eng.^  Ti~tit  a  Maori  name  for  the  sea-bird  Pete- 
fanoidcs  nrinatrix. 

Teeter  (trt3j),.y/».  dial  and  #1  S.  Alsoteater, 
teter.  [f.  TEETER  z\] 

1.  A  see-saw  ;   a  see-sawing  or  swaying  motion  ; 
the  game  of  see-saw ;  alsoy^.hesitation  between  two 
alternatives,  vacillation.     Also  attrib.,  teeter-board. 

1867  LOWELL  Bigtow  P.  Ser.  11.  iii,  I  tell  you  you've  gut 
to  larn  thet  War  ain't  one  long  teeter  Betwixt  I  wan'  to 
an  'T  wunt  du.  1883  U.S.  Patent  No.  292254,  In  a  teeter, 
the  stands  A,  having  inclined  posts  a,  that  are  connected  on 
top  by  the  socketed  pivot-castings  b,  substantially  as  and 
for  the  purpose  set  forth,  1887  HAVERGAI,  Hereford  Gloss. 
34  '  All  on  the  teater  '.  1895  .V,  Brit.  Daily  Mail  15  Oct.  5 
The  'teter'  or  undulating  motion.. in  the  present  cars  is 
entirely  got  rid  of.  1897  Chicago  Advance  30  Sept.  437/2 
We  [in  the  U.S.]  are  not  on  a  teeter-board  and  have  no  need 
to  be  incessantly  concerned  about  the  balance  of  power. 

2.  See  quot. 

1848  BARTLETT  Diet,  Amcr.,  Peet-weet . .  the  spotted 
Sandpiper..,  better  known.. by  the  name  of.  .Teeter  and 
Tilt-up  or  Tip-up,  from  its  often  repeated  grotesque  jerking 
motions. 

Teeter  (trtaj),  v.  dial,  and  U.  S.  Also  teter. 
[var.  of  TITTER  v.  to  totter,  move  unsteadily.] 

1.  intr.  a.  To  see-saw. 

1846  WORCESTER,  Teeter.  .,to  seesaw  on  a  balanced  plank, 
as  children,  for  amusement.  (U.S.)  1847  WEBSTER,  Teeter^ 
v.  {prov.  Eng.  titter,  to  tremble,  to  seesaw..),  to  seesaw. 
(U.S.) 

b.  To  move  like  a  see-saw ;  to  sway  from  side 
to  side ;  to  move  unsteadily  ;  esp.  of  a  person  or 
animal,  to  walk  with  a  swaying  motion ;  to  balance 
oneself  unsteadily  on  alternate  feet.  So  teeter- 
totter,  teter-totter. 

c  1850  E.  G.  PAIGE  Serin.  I.  184  You  tip  and  teeter  about, 
thinking  that  you  excite  the  admiration  of  all.  i854THOREAu 
Walden  ix.  (1886)  184  The  peetweets..'  teter  'along  its  stony 
shores  all  summer.  1888  J.  W.  RILEY  in  Voice  (N.Y.) 
21  June,  Turn  to  the  lane  where  we  used  to  'teeter-totter  ', 
Printing  little  foot-palms  in  the  mellow  mold.  1904  WINSTON 
CHURCHILL  Crossing \\.  xiv.  422,  I  felt  the  ground  teetering 
under  my  feet.  1904  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  (Essex),  A  watch 
maker  said  of  a  wheel  of  which  the  pivot  was  bent,  'It  teeters '. 

2.  trans.  To  move  (anything)    with   a   see-saw 
motion  ;  to  tip  up  and  down,  to  tilt. 

1874  COUES  Birds  N.  W.  30  All  the  while  '  teetering  *  its 
body,  and  performing  odd,  nervous  antics.  1006  Daily 
Citron.  14  Feb.  3/3  The  author  escaped  the  charge  of  a 
rhinoceros  by  the  animal  stepping  on  the  same  log  on  which 
Mr.  Whitney  was  standing,  and  thus  '  teetering  '  him  aside. 
1907  Black  Cat  June  36  As  he  teetered  the  fretting  baby  on 
Ins  Knee. 

3.  Comb.  Teeter-tail,  the  American  sandpiper: 
=•  TEETER  sb.  2. 

Hence  Tee'tering  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1878  MRS,  STOWE  Pogannc  P.  xxxv,  Settled  herself,  .on 
the  back  seat  of  the  creaking,  tetering  old  stage  on  the  way 
to  Poganuc.  1884  Century  Mag.  Jan.  359/1  The  steady 
rolling  and  teetering  of  the  ship. 

Teeth,  plural  of  TOOTH,  q.  v.  for  phrases,  etc. 

Teeth,  teethe,  obs.  ff.  TITHE. 

Teethe  (t/S),  v.  Forms  :  5  teth,  8-9  teeth, 
9  teethe,  [f.  teetk^  pi.  of  TOOTH  :  there  might 
also  have  been  an  OE.  *UQan  from  *tanfjan\  cf. 
BLEED,  FEED.] 
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1.  intr.  To  develop  or  'cut' teeth.     (Now  only 
in  pr.  pple.  and  vbl.  sb. :  see  TEETHING.) 

c  \$\Q  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  vi.  If.  lyb,  pei  teth 
twyse  in  ^>e  yere  whan  J?ei  be  wolfes  [v.r.  whelpesj.  1731 
[see  TEETHING  vbl.  sb.  i\.  1755  JOHNSON,  Teeth  v.  «.,  to 
breed  teeth  ;  to  be  at  the  time  of  dentition.  1865  PRIXCKSS 
ALICE  Mem,  n  Mar.  (1884)  90  Victoria  is  teething,  which 
makes  her  pale  and  poorly. 

2.  trans.  To  furnish  with  teeth,  to  set  teeth  in. 
Chiefly  dial. 

1775  in  ASH.  1794  BURNS  Song,  O  merry  hae  I  been 
teethin'  a  heckle,  And  merry  hae  I  been  shapin1  a  spoon. 
1832  W.  A.  FOSTER  in  Minstrelsy  Merse  (1893)  153  Out 
through  the  mark  the  arrows  flew,  They  teethed  it  like  a 
harrow.  1865  E.  BURRITT  Walk  Lantfs  End  424  The 
cliffs  that  teeth  the  rift  look  as  if  they  would  shut  into  each 
other. 

3.  To  'point'  (a  wall,  etc.)  with  lime  or  mortar. 
1794  St.  Ace,  Scot.  XI.  482  Storie  walls  teethed  with  lime. 
Hence  Tee-thing///,  a.  (in  sense  i). 

1832  MARRYAT  N.  Forster  xxiv,  The  teething  infant. 
1897  AllbutCs  Syst.  Mcd.  III.  761  Looseness  of  the  bowels 
..common  in  teething  infants. 

Teethed  (t^t),  a.  Chiefly  S£.  and  dial.  [f. 
teeth,  pi.  of  TOOTH  j£.  +  -ED2.]  Furnished  with 
or  having  teeth  ;  toothed. 

X775  ASH,  Teethed^  furnished  with  teeth.    1825  J.  NICHOL- 

i    SON  Operat,  Mechanic  659   Some  persons  imagine  . .  that 

teethed  wheels  and  rackwork  would  be  necessary  where  the 

railway  was  not  perfectly  level.    1879  J.  WHITE  Jottings  49 

,    (K.D.JJ)  The  instrument  used  for  reaping  in  our  young  days 

.    was  the  teethed  sickle. 

b.  In  parasynthetic  compounds,  ^.^pearly-teethed. 
1844  W.  CROSS  Disruption  xxiii.  (E.D.D.),  A  lang-teethed 
I    heckle. 

Teethful  (trj>fill),  a.  [f.  teeth,  pi.  of  TOOTH  sb. 
•f -FUL.]  Full  of  teeth:  =  TOOTHFUL  a.  i. 

1729  SAVAGE  Wanderer  \.  632  Fishers.  .With  teethful  tri- 
;  dents  strike  the  scaly  train. 

t  Teething  (t*'J>ig),  sb.  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  teeth, 
pi.  of  TOOTH  so.  -f  -ING  1.]  Material  on  which  to 
exercise  the  teeth  ;  provisions,  food. 

1673  F.  KIRKMAN  Unliteky  Citizen  210  By  such  time  as  he 
and  his  are  fitted  with  Clothing,  Teething  and  Tooling,  his 
money  is  gone. 

Teething  (trSig),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  TEETHE  v.  + 

-ING  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  TEETHE  ;  the  process  of 
developing  teeth,  dentition ;  usually  applied  to  the 
cutting  of  the  milk-teeth. 

1732  ARBUTHSOT  Rules  of  Diet  iv.  in  Aliments^  etc.  (1736) 
414  When  the  Symptoms  of  Teething  appear,  the  Gums 
ought  to  be  relax'd  by  softening  Ointment.  1872  L.  P. 
MEREDITH  Teeth  (1878)  31  Fatal  diseases  incident  to  early 
childhood,  .not  caused  by  the  irritation  of  teething. 

2.  The  pointing  of  the  interstices  between  stones 
in  a  wall,  or  slates  on  a  roof,  with  lime  or  mortar. 

1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  I.  icj8  The  putting  them  [slates] 
on,  including  dressing,  holing,  pins  for  the  slates,  and  nails 
for  the  laths,  cost  only  155.,  and  with  moss  for  bedding  is., 
.  .and  lime  for  teething  35.,  225.  the  rood. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  teething  fever,  period, 
rash ;  teething  bannock,  teething  plaster,  an 
oatmeal  cake  given  in  Scotland  to  a  child  begin 
ning  to  cut  its  teeth  ;  teething  powder,  a  medi 
cinal  powder  given  to  children  when  teething. 

1861  W.  F.  COLLIER  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.  400  A  severe  teething 
fever  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  right  leg.  1866  W. 
GREGOR  Dial.  Banffihirc>  Teething-bannock.  1881  — 
Folk-lore  9  The  teethin  bannock.. was  baked  of  oatmeal  and 
butter  or  cream.  1809  Allbntt's  Syst.  Med.Vlll.  586  '  Red 
gum  ',  '  teething  rash  ',  usually  regarded  as  a  sweat  rash. 

Teethy  (U'-J'i),  a.1  Now  6V.  and  north,  dial. 
Forms :  5  tethee,  6  tethy(e,  9  teathy,  teethy. 
[Etymology  obscure :  app.  another  form  of  TEETY, 
TETTY.]  Touchy,  testy,  peevish,  crabbed. 

c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  iii.  186  She  is  full  tethee,  ffor  litill 
oft  angre,  If  any  thyng  wrang  be,  Soyne  is  she  wroth.  1566 
DRANT  Horaces.  H  ivb,  The  testie,  tethye,  waspishechurle, 
with  pratlynge  is  offended.  1825  BROCKETT  ^V.  C.  Words^ 
Teei/iy,  cross,  fretful,  peevish  ;  generally  spoken  of  children. 
1825  JAMIESON  s.  v.,  '  A  teethy  answer  ,  a  tart  reply.  1828 
Craven  Gloss.^  Teathy^  peevish,  cross.  1892  BOYD  25  Yrs. 
St.  Andrews  II.  06  Nor  did  he  fail  to  condemn  wrong  doing 
in  a  fashion  which  Scotch  folk  call  teethy. 

Hence  Tee'tliily  adv.,  testily. 

1879  P.  R.  DRUMMOND  Perthshire  in  Bygone  Days y\v.  81 
The  Colonel  pointed  to  a  letter  lying  open  on  the  table  and 
said  teethily  [etc.]. 

Teethy  (trjri),  a.2  [f.  teeth,  pi.  of  TOOTH  sb. 
4  -Y.]  Well  supplied  with  teeth. 

1805  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (1808)  160  (E.D.D.)  At  his  expense 
our  teethy  faes  are  fed.  1835  D.  WEBSTER  Scot.  Rhymes 
136  (E.D.D.)  With  hero's  heart  and  teethy  jaw,  Nane  like 
him  could  badger  draw.  1887  Jamieson's  Diet.,  Suppl.^ 
Teethy,  Toothy^  having  many  or  large  teeth. 

Teetotal  (taju-tal),  a.  (sb.}  Also  erron.  tea-. 
[A  kind  of  emphasizing  reduplication  or  extension 
of  the  word  TOTAL  :  see  Note  below.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  total  abstinence  from 
alcoholic  drinks;  pledged  to,  or  devoted  to  the 
furtherance  of,  total  abstinence. 

1834  Preston  Temperance  Advocate  Apr.  20/2  (Letter 
signed)  A  Lover  of  Sociality,  and  a  '  Tee-Total  Abstainer. 
Ibid.  30/2  He.  .is now  a  tee-total  abstinence  member,  and  is 
an  ornament  to  the  Society.  Ibid.  May  38/2  The  same 
man  has  since.. signed  the  tee-total  pledge.  Ibid.  Sept. 
65/2  The  tee-total  system  is  a  saving  of  time,  a  saving  of 
money.  1837  Ibid.  Apr.  29/1  A  request,  that  a  return  should 
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be  made  from  all  the  tee-total  societies  in  the  kingdom. 

1837  BAR HAM  Let.  in  Life  (1871),  And  surely  the  captain 
Won't  think  of  adapting  His  taste  to  these  teetotal  fancies. 
1840  DR.  W.  PATTON  in  Jrnl.  Amer.  Temp.  Union  June  87 
Total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks  is  a  principle 
of  English  manufacture..  .So  they  adopted  what  they  call 
the  teetotal  pledge  (though  I  don't  like  the  name) ;  and  they 
sent  that  back  to  us.      1885  KUNCIMAN  Skippers  Sf  Sh.  14 
You've  made  me  be  teetotal  for  three  months.     1809  All- 
ontt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  234  Much  stress  has  been  laid  by 
teetotal  advocates  on  the  paramount  influence  of  parental 
intemperance  on  the  procreation   of  a   mentally  deficient 
progeny. 

2.  dial.  Absolute,  complete,  perfect, entire.  (More 
emphatic  than  iotal.}  Cf.  TEETOTALLY. 

1840  MARRYAT  Olla  Vodr.tS.W.  and  by  W.  J  IK,  A  man 
in  Bedlam  is  a  very  useless  member  of  society,  and  a  tee-total 
non-productive.  1849  J.  O'CONNEI.L  Parl.  Recoil.  II.  136 
The  Corn  Law  Abolitionists— the  Teetotal  men.  .of  course 
saw  through  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech  at  once.  1884  Lays 
•V  Leg,  N.  Irel.  69  The  Divil  well  knowin* ..  his  teetotal 
want  av  contrition. 

B.  sb.  (The  adj.  used  absoL  ;  now  rare  or  dial.} 
a.  The  total  abstinence  principle  or  pledge  ;  teeto- 
talism;  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  total  absti 
nence,  b.  A  total  abstainer;  a  teetotaller,  rare. 

1834  Preston  Temp.  Adv.  May  38/1  The  number  of 
members  is  about  106:  the  tee-totals  about  30.  Ibid.  Nov. 
85/1  Every  system  that  does  not  go  on  the  basis  of  tee-total 
is  quackery.  Ibid*  Oct.  77/2  Mr.  H.  Snell . .  then  came 
forward  and  signed  the  tee-total.  Ibid.  Nov.  83/2  There  is 
no  remedy  for  the  sufferings  of  the  working  classes  except 
joining  the  tee-total.  1845  DISRAELI  Sybil  \\.  x,  Glass  of 
water  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Mowbray  Temperance  and 
Teetotal.  1855  O.  \V.  HOLMES  Poems  200  Statesmen  grow 
merry,  lean  attorneys  laugh,  And  weak  teetotals  warm  to 
half  and  half.  1857  J.  STEWART  Sk.  Scot.  C/iarac.telc.  149 
(E.D.D.),  I  maun  join  the  Teetotal. 

Hence  Teeto  *tal  v.,  intr.  to  practise  or  advocate 
total  abstinence  ;  whence  Teeto'talling///.  a. 

1839  Brit.  Critic  No.  50.  267  The  case  of  Timothy.,  is. . 
made  a  text  for  'tee-totalling*  discourses.     1843  Eraser's 
Mag-  XXVII.  408  The  regular.. religious  and  teetotalling 
artisan.     1883  Cambridge  Staircase  lii.  37  We  all  indulge 
in  intoxicants.. except  West  bury,  who  teetotals. 

[Note.  The  most  specific  account  of  this  word  is  that  it 
was  first  used  (in  sense  i)  by  a  working-man,  Richard 
Turner  of  Preston,  about  September,  1833,  in  a  speech  advo 
cating  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors,  in  prefer, 
ence  to  abstinence  from  ardent  spirits  only,  as  practised  by 
some  early  temperance  reformers.  Among  those  present  on 
the  occasion  was  Mr.  Joseph  Livesey,  one  of  the  '  Seven 
men  of  Preston  ',  who  there  formed  the  first  Total  Abstinence 
Society  on  22  March  1832,  and  in  whose  Autobiography 
(1867-8),  included  in  his  Lift  $•  Labours  by  John  Pearce 
(1885),  particulars  will  be  found.  The  Preiton  Temperance 
Advocate,  a  monthly  magazine  started  by  Mr.  Livesey  in 
Jan.  1834,  shows  the  rapid  advance  of  'Dicky  Turner's 
word  '  from  a  humorous  or  allusive  to  a  fully  adopted  term 
(see  quots.  above).  The  issue  for  April  1836  has  a  full-page 
portrait  of  '  Dicky  Turner,  now  celebrated  as  being  the 
author  of  the  word  Tee-total '.  This  statement  is  also  made 
on  his  tomb-stone  at  Preston,  where  he  died  27  Oct.  1846. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  Turner  only  used  a  word  collo 
quially  current  in  Lancashire  in  the  general  sense  2.  But 
to  this  the  whole  tenor  of  contemporary  evidence  is  opposed  : 
and  the  examples  of  tee-total  in  sense  2  in  the  Eng.  Dialect 
/?/c//V?«a»^areallof  much  later  date.  But  there  is  proof  that 
the  adverb  tee-totally^  as  an  emphasized  form  of  totally,  was 
used  in  U.S.  in  1832,  and  it  has  also  been  said  to  have  been 
common  in  Ireland  from  a  much  earlier  date.  Totally  is 
much  more  frequent  in  colloquial  use  than  total^  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  it  was  strengthened  to  tee-totally  much 
earlier,  and  that  tee-total  in  the  specific  sense  arose  inde 
pendently,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  the  adverb.  It 
ii.is  aKo  been  asserted  that,  in  the  total  abstinence  sense, 
the  word  arose  at  Lansing,  New  York,  in  Jan.  1827,  from 
the  use  on  pledge  cards  of  T.  to  indicate  'total ',  and  the 
consequent  collocation  'T. .total'.  This  is  particularly 
stated  in  the  Century  Dictionary  1891,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Rev.  Ipel  Jewell,  but  without  any  contemporary  evi- 
dence ;  while  the  correspondence  in  the  Life  of  Livesey 
above  mentioned  (Pi.  i.  cviii-cxv)  shows  that  the  total 
abstinence  movement  in  U.S.,  and  with  it  the  use  of  teetotal^ 
followed  and  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  Preston  move. 
ment.  By  Worcester,  1846,  teetotal  is  called  '  a  modern  cant 
word',  the  letter  T  standing  for  temperance:  'that  is 
ti-mpcranteJotrtlism'' ;  for  it  reference  is  made  only  to 
liritish  periodical-;.  So  to  Webster  1847  Tee-totaler  was 
'  n  cant  word  formed  in  England  '.  Cf.  1840  in  sense  i.] 

Teeto  talish,  a.  [f.  prec  +  -l8Hl.]  Inclined 
or  tending  to  teetotaJism. 

1838  W.  E.  FORSTEK  in  T.  W.  Reid  Life  (1888)  I.  iii.  96, 
1  was  tectotali^Ii  for  my  stomach's  sake,  before  I  left  Nor 
wich.    1847  U.  BARTON  Sekct.  (1849)  32  A  song  of  which 
the  chorus  was  certainly  not  teetotalish. 

Teeto*talism.  [See  -ISM.]  The  principle  or 
practice  of  total  abstinence  from  alcoholic  liquors. 

1834  Preston  Temp.  Adv.  Aug.  62/2  The  flame  of  real 
tee-iotalism  was  communicated  at  this  meeting.  1839  \V. 
JAY  in  Autobiog.  x.  (1854)  104  The  subject  of  TMtOUDbm 
I  have  examined  physically,  morally  and  Christianly. 
1863  J.  FACET  Paratioxes  ff  Puzzles,  Ess.  Art  iii. 
(|874)  456.  Mr.  Cruikthank  has  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  teetotansm  with  the  zeal  natural  to  his  genius  1897 
W.  if.  G.  TEMPLK  in  Chicago  Advance  18  Nov.  712/2  [<  >ti 
the]  question  of  drink,  there  is  but  one  safe,  one  reasonable 
stand  —  that  of  absolute  teetoulism. 

Teeto  talist.  Now  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -1ST.] 
-  TEETOTALLER. 

1840  Eraser's  Mag.  XXI.  154  It  joins  the  Teetotalists 
and   avoids   a   thimbleful   of  alcohol.      1865  Pall  Mall  G. 
35  Nov.  g  Is  Mr.  Woo*!  the  builder  not  a  teetotatUt,  but  a 
in  ni  and  sensible  man  ? 

So  Te«to-talix«  v.  trans. ,  to  convert  to  teeto- 
talism  ;  hence  Teeto'talized///.  a. 
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1847-8  H.  MILLER  First  Itufr.  v.  (1857)  69  Alas  for  even 
tcetotalized  human  nature,  when  placed  in  trying  circum 
stances  ! 

Teeto'taller,  -aler.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ER!.] 
One  who  abstains  (csp.  one  who  pledges  himself 
to  abstain)  from  the  use  of  any  intoxicating  liquor ; 
a  total  abstainer. 

1834  Preston  Temp.  Atk>.  Aug.  57/2  What  is  the  whole 
matter  In  dispute  betwixt  the  moderates  and  thetee-totallers? 
1835  (Jan.  23)  E.  C.  DELAVAN  Let.  in  Life  of  J.  Livesey  i. 
p.  exit,  We  [in  U.S.]  begin  to  feel  the  influence  of  your 
noble  example.  '^••-  —  -~~—i-»  i...«i 1 1- : — 


Amer.  Ser.  I.  III.  182  Massachusetts  is  now  divided  into 
two  very  strange  political  parties,  to  wit,  the  toners  and 
\\ittce-totallers.  1869  E.A.  P*RKt:sPract.  Hygiene  (ed.3' 

:     268  The  84th  Regiment . .  numbered  many  teetotallers. 

Hence  Teeto'talleress  nonce-wd.t  a  female 
teetotaller. 

1854  THACKERAY  J.  Leech 'sPict,  Life  $  Char.  \Vks.  1900 
XIII.  484  And  there  was  George  [Cruik.-hank]..  handing 
some  teetotaleres^es  over  a  plank  to  the  table  where  the 

:    pledge  was  being  administered. 

Tee  to  'tally,  adv.    dial,  and  U.  S.    [Redupli- 

;   cated  form  of '1  OTALLY.]    Totally,  entirely,  wholly. 

1831  JUDGE   TAS.  HALL  Legends  of  IV.  Philadelphia  38 

[Kentucky  backwoodsman  says]  These  Mingoes.  .ought  to 

!  be  essentially,  and  particularly,  and  tee-totally  obflUticateil 
off  of  the  face  of  the  whole  y earth.  1836  HAI.IBL'RTON 
Clockm.  xix.  (1837)  195,  I  hope  I  may  l>e  tee-totally  ruinated, 
if  I'd  take  eight  hundred  dollars  fur  him.  1839  DK  Quisc  I:Y 
Casuistry  Rom.  Meals  Wks.  1854  III.  277  An  ugly  little 
parenthesis  between  two  still  uglier  clauses  of  a  teetotally 

i  ugly  sentence.  1888  DK.  TANNER  Sp.  Ho.  Com.  20  July, 
The  division,  if  it  were  taken  now,  would  be  taken  entirely 
and  tee-totally— (great  laughter)— upon  party  lines.  1890 
*R.  BoLDREwooD '  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  232  They  weren't 
tee-totally  lost. 

b.  \Yith  allusion  to  TEKTOTAL  i. 
1841  HOOD  Talc  Trumpet  xxxviii,  The  man  teetotally 
wean'd  from  liquor.  1850  Tait'sMag.  XVII.  548/1  [Drink] 
a  thing  accursed,  to  be  tee-totally  abhorred  and  abandoned. 
Teetotum (t/tJu't/Jm),^.1  Forms:  8  T  totum, 
8-9  te^-)totum,  tee(-)totum,  9  (erron.)  te-to- 
tum,  tee-to-tum;  seealso  TOTUM.  [Orig.  Ttotnm, 
formed  by  prefixing  to  L.  totum  'all,  the  whole', 
its  initial  T,  which  stood  for  it  on  one  of  the  four 
sides  of  the  toy  (itself  in  earlier  nse  called  simply 
a  TOTUM,  as  in  ijfth  c.  French  totuni^  now  toton].] 

1.  A  small  four-sided  disk  or  die  having  an  initial 
letter  inscribed  on  each  of  its  sides,  and  a  spindle 
passing  down  through  it  by  which  it  could  be  twirled 
or  spun  with  the  fingers  like  a  small  top,  the  letter 
which  lay  uppermost,   when  it  fell,  deciding  the 
fortune  of  the  player ;  now,  any  light  top  (some 
times  a  circular  disk  pierced  by  a  short  peg),  spun 
with  the  fingers,  used  as  a  toy. 

The  letters  were  originally  the  initials  of  Latin  words,  viz. 
T  totum,  A  anfer,  D  depone,  N  nihil.  Subsequently  they 
were  the  initials  of  English  words,  T  being  interpreted  as 
take-all:  see  quot.  1801.  On  the  French  totum  or  toton, 
the  letters  are  T,  A,  D,  R,  meaning,  according  to  Littrc, 
Totum,  tout,  Accipe^  prends,  Da,  donne,  Rifn  (nothing). 

1710  DE  FOE  Life  J).  Campbell  (1841)  50  A  very  tine  ivory 
T  totum,  as  children  call  it.  1778  Miss  UUHNFV  Evelina 
(1791)  II.  xxxviL  245  And  turn  round  like  a  tetotum.  1800 
Sporting  Mag.  XV.  48  A  man  was  lately  convicted  ..for 
selling  a  teetotum.  1801  STKUTT  Sports  fy  Fast.  \\.  iv.  341 
When  1  was  a  boy  the  te-totum  had  only  four  sides,  each  of 
them  marked  with  a  letter;  a  T  for  take  all  j  an  H  for  half, 
that  is,  of  the  stake;  an  N  for  nothing;  and  a  P  for  put 
down,  that  is,  a  stake  equal  to  that  you  put  down  at  fir^i. 
1818  MOORE  Fudge  Fain.  Paris  v.  23  Though,  like  a  tee 
totum,  I'm  all  in  a  twirl,  Vet  even  (as  you  wittily  say) a  tee. 
totum  Between  all  its  twirls  gives  a  letter  to  note  'em. 
1893  W.  S.  GILBERT  Utopia  n,  She'll  waltz  away  like  a 
teetotum. 

b.  fig*  (a)  Sc.  A  very  little  person,  (b}  Some 
thing  very  unsteady. 

i8a»  GALT  Sir  A.  M'ylie  III.  xxvi.  221,  I  didna  think 
Miss  Mary  would  ever  tak  sic  alee  totum.  i86oTn  v  KI  i.  \v 
Round.  Papers,  Week's  Holiday  223  Who  knows  how  long 
that  dear  teetotum  happiness  can  be  made  to  spin  without 
toppling  over? 

2.  A  game  of  chance  played  with  this  device. 
1753  SMOLLETT  Ct.  Fathom  (1784)65/1  Continue  to  divert 

ourselves  at  all  fours,  brag,  cribbidge,  tetotum,  &c.  1842  S. 
LIKHR  Handy  Andy  xiv,  O'Grady  gruffly  broke  in  with 
'  You'd  better  ask  him,  does  he  love  teetotum  '. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.^  whirling  like  the  top. 

1819  Metropolis  II.  97  Mrs.  S— m-r'stetotum-liketurn,  not 
without  grace  or  activity,  but  with  a  sportive  kind  of 
oddity.  1863  COWOEN  CLARKE  Shaks,  Char.  x.  258  His 
own  teetotum  brain  is  upset. 

Hence  Teeto'tum,  Teeto  tumixe  vbs.,  intr.  to 
spin  like  a  teetotum,  to  gyrate;  Teeto'tumism 
(Howe-wet.},  the  condition  of  being  '  in  a  whirl' 
like  a  teetotum;  Tee  to 'turn  wise  adv.)  in  the 
manner  of  a  teetotum. 

1831  MOORK  Summer  Fife  556  No  blither  nymph  *tc- 
lotumed  round  To  Collinet's  immortal  strain.  1897  MARY 
KINGSLEY  II'.  Africa  109  If  that  wretch,  the  current.. did 
not  grab  hold  of  the  nose  of  my  canoe,  and  we  teetotummed. 
184*  T.  NOEL  Rymes  ft  Roundelays  212  Brother  bards 
..\e,  who. .Set  your  brains  'tctotum-izing.  1813  W. 
BOLL  in  Mem.  xvi.  (1864)  350  The  whirligigism  of  your 
situation,-— 1  might  have  said  the  'teetotumism,  for  I  think 
your  brain  must  very  much  resemble  a  teetotum.  1881 
Dmify  AVroj  i  Feb.  5/4  The  Meviirtfyek,  profanely  called 
Dancing  Dervishes,  still  revolve  *teetutum-wi$e. 
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fr.-  [A  whimsical  formation  from 
TEETOTAL,  app.  after  prec.]  A  teetotal  or  temper 
ance  restaurant. 

1891  Independent   10  Apr.  233/3  There  is  little   to  dis 
tinguish  ( the  Teetotum  '  from  the  ordinary  Coffee  Tavern  or 
,    Temperance  Club  except  the  peculiarity  of  being  *a  tied 
j    house'.     1892  Daily  Newi  24  June  2/8  His  Royal  High, 
ness,  .expressed  satisfaction,  .at  the  starting  of 'tee-to- turns', 
or  temperance  restaurants.     1895  ll'tstm.  Gaz.  7  Jan.  7   i 
'    A  kind  of  cross  between  the  Gothenburg  system  and  the 
Tee-to-tum  scheme. 

Teety,  tetty,  a.  Now  dial.  Also  9  teaty, 
(tedy).  [Of  obscure  origin  :  cf.  TEETHY  <j.l]  (See 
quots.) 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  \.  ii.  nr.  xiii.  (1651)  119  They  are 

i    so  cholerick  and  telly  that  no  man  may  speak  with  them. 

1787  GROSE  Provinc.  Gloss.,  Teety,  fretful,  fractious.     1809 

i    '1.  DONALDSON  Poems  170  I'd  be  as  tedy  as  a  child.     1855 

i     ROBINSON  W'hitby  Gloss. ,  Teaty  or  Tntty^  easily  offended, 

testy  or  touchy. 

Teewit,  etc.,  var.  TKWIT  dial.t  peewit,  lapwing. 
Teez,  obs,  form  of  TEASE. 

il  Teff  (tef).  Also  tef,  taff ,  erron.  thafif,  theft1. 
[a.  Amhnric  tcf%  tiff,  Tigre  ftlf,  native  names  in 
Abyssinia.]  The  principal  cereal  of  Abyssinia, 
1  Poa  {Eragrostis}  abyssinica,  producing  minute  red 
or  white  grains  from  which  bread  is  made  ;  intro 
duced  elsewhere  as  a  fodder  plant.  Also  <?//;•#. 

1790  J.  BRUCE  Trav.  Source  Nile  V.  77  Ted  is  used  by  all 
sorts  of  _people  from  the  king  downwards,  and  there  are 
kinds  of  it  which  are  esteemed  fully  as  much  as  wheat.  1797 
Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVI II.  333/2  There  are  three  kinds  uf 
meal  made  from  ten.  of  which  ihe  best,  .is  as  \ihite  as  flour, 
.  .the  second  is  of  a  browner  colour;  and  the  last .  ,1s  neaily 
1  black.  1858  HOGG  l\g.  Kiugd.  823.  1887  A'.rc  Bulletin 
\  Jan.  2-6.  1894  Ibid.  Nov.  378  A  slender  annual  gra-s, 
known  in  Abyssinia  as  'TaflT,  'TthefT',  or  'TharT'.  .culti 
vated  for  the  sake  of  its  grain  all  over  Aby-Mi,i:i..  . 
According  to  Richard  there  are  green,  white,  red,  and 
purple  Tells. 

Teffites,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  TAFFETA. 

[Teft  <?.,  in  IVcle  Tale  of  Troy  ed.  1589,  appa- 

i    rently  mispr.  for  toft  =  togkt,  TAUT,  as  in  ed.  1604.] 

Teg  (teg),  tag  (treg).    Forms  :  a.  6  tegge,  6-9 

<    tegg,  7-  teg;  fJ.  6-7  tagge,  9  tag.  [Of  uncertain 

origin;   perh.  Scandinavian  :  cf.  S\v.  tacka  a  ewe.] 

1.  A  sheep  in  its  second  year,  or  from  the  time  it 

is  weaned  till  its  first  shearing ;  a  yearling  sheep ; 

=  I  loo  sb^  ^  HOGGKT  2.      Formerly  restricted  to 

the  female;  now  applied  to  both  sexes  {ewe  and 

.    wether  tegs}.  Also  attrib.  as  teg  sheep,  wool  (see  b  . 

1537  in  Priory  of  Hex/tarn  (Surtres)  I.  App.  130  One 
Stringer,  that  brought  a  tegg  from  Wresill.  1607  Tors  F.LI, 
I-'our-f.  Beasts  (1658)  495  The  first  year,  we  call  it . .  a  Lamb, 
.  .the  second  year  a  Hug,  Lam-hoi;,  or  Teg  if  it  be  a  female. 
1674  KAY  .9.  fif  E.  C.  H'ords  77  Tagge^  a  slieep  of  the  tir-t 
year.  Suss,  1688  Land.  Gaz,  No.  2346/4,  20  Sheep. . 
whereof  15  were  Wethers,  and  5  Teg1*.  1733  TILL  Horsf- 
Hoeing  Hitsb.  x.  104  Lambs  of  three  Weeks  old  ..are  called 
Tegs.  1789  Ttatt"\  .Soc.  Arts  I.  141,  I  turned  in  my  Tegs 
(or  one  year  old  sheep).  1844  STEPHENS  Ilk.  Farm  II.  39 
In  England,  .sheep  bear  the  name  of  lamb  until  8  months 
old,  after  which  they  are  called  t~w  and  ivether  tfggs  until 
once  clipped.  1866  [see  Hot;  j/-.1  4  b]. 

attrib.  a  172*  LISLE  Husbandry  1 1757)  388,  I  had  a  few 

teg  or   hog-sheep.      1889   Daily  AVrtM    16    Dec.  3 '5    With 

regard  to  teg  sheep,  weaned  within  a  fortnight  of  each  other. 

b.    Teg  wool,  also  cllipt.  teg.  (Cf.  HOG  sb.\  4  c.  1 

1854  Miss  I'.AKKR  Northampt.  Gloss.  II.  223  The  fleeces 
of  the  first  shearing,  amongst  wool-dealers,  are  called  indis 
criminately  Tegs  or  Hoes.  Ibid,  331  Teg  wool  is  the  wool 
of  ihc  first  shearing  wnen  ihe  sheep  is  little  more  than 
a  year  old.  1879  CaswlCs  Tcclin.  Edtte.  IV.  259.  1886 
ELWORTHV  W.  Somerset  Word-bk.,  Teg..\*  not  so  often 
applied  to  the  sheep  as  'hog',  but  more  frequently  to  the  wool. 

t  2.   A  doc  or  female  deer  in  its  second  year.  Obs. 

1530  PALSGR.  279/2  Tesge  or  pricket,  saillant.  1568 
Hist.  Jacsb  ff  Esau  \.  i.  A  iij,  If  we  hatie  luckc  thys  day  to 
kill  Hare,  Teg,  or  Doe.  1636  Althorp  J/A".  in  Simpkinson 
ll'ashingtans  (1860)  App.  78  A  journey  to  Wormleighton 
with  a  bucke  and  a  tegg.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862) 
I.  ii.  v,  329  The  female  is  called  a  doe\  the  first  year, 
tufaivn  ;  and  the  second,  a  tegg. 

•f3.  Applied  contemptuously  to  a  woman.     Obs. 

a  15*9  SKELTOM  El.  Ruminyng  151  Full  vntydy  tegges, 
Lyke  rotten  egges.  —  Agst.  Garncsche  i.  31  Your  wynde 
schakyn  shankkes,  your  longe  lothy  legges,. .  Uryngges  yow 
out  of  fauyr  with  alle  femall  teggys. 

Teg,  obs.  var.  TEAGUE,  an  Irishman. 

Tegh :  sec  TEE  v.i,  TIE  v.  TVght,  tejt,  pa.  t. 
of  TIGHT  v.  Tegir,  obs.  f.  TIGKH. 

II  Teamen  (te-gmen).  PL  te-giaina.  [L.  teg- 
men  (tegimen^  tegnmc*i)  covering,  (.  teg-trt  to 
cover ;  so  F.  tegnien^\  A  cover,  covering,  coating, 
integument.  (Only  in  scientific  use.)  a.  gen. 

1807  HF.ADRICK  Arran  61  The  pitchstone  assumes  a 
greyish  tegnien,  or  crust,  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

b.  Entom.  (//.)  The  wing-covers,  i.e.  the  fore 
wings  when  modified  so  as  to  serve  as  coverings  for 
the  hind  wings  ;  esp.  those  of  orthopteroug  insects 
(corresponding  to  tne  elytra  of  beetles). 

1817  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  xxiii.  (1818)  II.  350  Probably 
En  the  next  order  {Orthofte  ra),  the  7Vv  tnirtat  or  wing-covers 
... insist  them  in  flying.  18*6  Ibid.  xFvii.  IV.  371  The  hori 
zontal  portion  of  one  legmen  lies  longitudinally  over  that  of 
the  other.  1877  HUXLBV  Anat.  />;:•.  Anint,  vii.  400  The 
female  [cockroach)  has  moveable  tegmina. 

C.  Bot.  The  thin  inner  coat  of  a  seed,  imme 
diately  enveloping  the  nucleus ;  the  endopleura. 
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[1831  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  183  The  internal  integument, 
.  .endopleura  of  DeCandolle, /«?<;/?>?  and  tegtnen  of  Mirbel] 
1857  HENFREY  Bat.  §  296  The  inner  integument,  the  legmen 
or  endopleura,  is  not  generally  distinguishable. 

d.  Anat.    Tegmen   tympani,    a   plate   of  bone 
forming  the  root  of  the  tympanum  of  the  ear,  being 
a  part  of  the  temporal  bone. 

1890  in  BII/LINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet. 

e.  Oniith.  (pi.)    =  Tectrices :  see  TECTBIX. 

1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Tegment  (te-gment).  rare.  [ad.  L.  tegment 
um  :  see  below.]  A  covering,  integument,  t  a. 
gen.  Obs.  rare-',  b.  =  TEGMENTUM  (i  and  2). 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Tegment  (tegmentum'],  a  covering, 
a  garment  or  cloathing.  1888  Cassell's  Encycl.  Diet.,  feg- 
ment...i.  Anal.:  The  upper  part  of  the  crura  cerebri..  .2. 
Bot  (PI.)  •  The  scales  of  a  bud.  1899  A  Mutt  s  Syst.  Med. 
VI.  769  Cells,  whose  axis-cylinder  processes  pass  as  root 
fibres  vertically  through  the  tegment  and  pyramids. 

Hence  Tegmented  (te'gmc-ntecl)  ///.  a.,  covered 
as  with  a  roof,  roofed  over. 

1891  Cent.  Diet.  s.  v.  Teiidx,  A  family  of. .  lacertilians, . . 
bavin" .  .supratemporal  fossae  not  tegmented  or  roofed  over. 

Tegmental  (tegme-ntal),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 
Oi  or  pertaining  to  the  tegmentum. 

1890  in  BILLINGS  Nat.  Ned.  Diet.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst. 
Med.  VII.  351  Lesions  of  the  tegmental  region  are  specially 
apt  to  affect  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  nerves. 

II  Tegmentum  (tegme-ntiJm).  PI.  -a.  [L. 
collateral  form  of  tegiimcntum  TEGUMENT.] 

1.  Bot.  Each  of  the  scales  forming  the  covering 
of  a  leaf-bud ;  a  bud-scale. 

1832  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  51  Thus,  in  the  Beech,  the 
tegmenta  are  thin,  smooth,  and  dry.  1841  BRANDE  Diet. 
Sc.  1861  BF.NTLEY  A/an.  Bot.  (1870)  94  These  external  modi 
fied  leaves,,  .termed  scales,,  .have  also  received  the  name 
of  tegmenta.  _ 

2.  Anal.   The  upper  and  hinder  portion  of  e.ich 
of  the  crura  cerebri. 

1879  Si.  George's  Hosp.  Rep.  IX.  670  Those  on  the  oppo 
site  surface  of  the  crus,  which  form  the  tegmentum.  1893 
SIR  W.  R.  COWERS  Dis.  Nerv.  Syst.  II.  438  There  may  be 
hemiansesthesia  from  softening  of  the  tegmentum  of  the  crus. 

Tegmilial  (te-gminal),  a.  rare—0,  [f.  L.  teg- 
tiien,  tegmin-,  TEGMEN  +  -AL.]  Of  the  nature  oi  a 
legmen  ;  covering,  protecting.  1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Tegre,  obs.  form  of  TIGEK. 

11  Teguexin  (tegwe-ksin).  Zool.  [ad.  Aztec 
tecoixin,  tecmiixin  (tekwi'Jin)  a  lizard.]  A  large 
South  American  lizard  of  the  genus  Ttius,  esp. 
T.  teguexin. 

[1540  SHSAHtmliiitariatiiffaimiEtfagiixi.  iy.(i82g)  202 
Hay  lagartos  en  esta  tierra,  y  llamanlos  tecouixin.} 

1879  E.  P.  WRIGHT  Anim.  Life  376  The  Teguexin  (Tlius 
tfguexin)  is  not  uncommon  in  Surinam  and  the  Brazils. 
It  attains  a  length  of  from  three  to  four  feet.  1892  W.  H. 
HUDSON  Natur.  La  Plata  74  The  large  teguexin  lizard  of 
the  pampas,  called  iguana  by  the  country  people,  is  a  notable 
snake-killer. 

II  Tegula  (te'girfla).  Entom.  PI. -83.  [L.,  a 
tile,  f.  teg-Ire  to  cover.]  a.  A  small  scale-like 
structure  covering  the  base  of  the  fore-wing  in 
hymenopterous  and  other  insects,  b.  Each  of  a 
pair  of  membranous  scales  (PBEHALTEBES)  in  front 
of  the  halteres  in  dipterous  insects. 

1816  KlRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  xxxiii.  III.  377  Ttgute.., 
small  corneous  concavo-convex  scales,  which  in  many 
Orders,  particularly  Hymenoitera,  cover  and  defend  the 
base  of  the  Upper- Wings.  Ibid,  xlvii.  IV.  381  The  teguhe, 
or  base-covers,  .cover  and  defend  the  base  of  their  wings. 

Tegular  (te-gi;71ai),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AB; 
cf.  F.  dfgulairt.]  a.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  tile ;  composed  of  or  arranged  like  tiles. 
b.  Entom.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
tigula  (Cent.  Diet.  1891).  Hence  Te-gnlarly 
adv.,  in  the  manner  of  tiles ;  so  as  to  overlap  like 
tiles.  So  Te-grUated  a.,  (of  armour)  composed  of 
overlapping  plates. 

1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  II.  162  In  flat  hexa- 
hcedra!  masses  tegularly  accumulated  or  implicated.  i8a8 
WEBSTER,  Tegular,  pertaining  to  a  tile  ;  resembling  a  tile; 
consisting  of  tiles.  1834  PLANCH!;  Brit.  Costume  72  A  suit 
of..tegulated  armour,  .composed  of  small  square  plates  of 
steel,  lapping  over  each  other  like  tiles.  1841  Blaclmi. 
Mag.  LIL  171  In  rastred,  or  ringed,  or  tegulated  armour. 

||  Te-gurnen.  rare~°.  [L.,var.  form  of  tegimen, 
TEGMEN.]  =  TEGMEN. 

1881  OCILVIE,  Tegmen,  Tegumen. 

Tegument  (te'gi;<ment).  [ad.  L.  tegument-tun 
covering,  f.  teg-Ire  to  cover  :  see  -MENT.  So  OF. 
tegument  (i3th  c.  in  Godef.).]  Something  that 
serves  to  cover;  a  covering,  coating, envelope,  invest 
ment,  integument,  a.  gen.  (natural  or  artificial). 

c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  iv.  20  Ffor  sunne  and  wynde  hem 
make  a  tegument,  Lest  they  in  this  be  shake,  in  that 
to  brent.  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  iii.  32  Whatever 
was  the  solid  Tegument,  we  finde  the  immediate  covering  to 
be  a  purple  peece  of  silk.  1674  Phil.  Trans.  IX.  205  They 
have  only  a  few  teguments  to  cover  themselves  with  in  the 
night.  1713  DERHAM  Phys.-Theol.  m.  i.  64  Beds  . .  lying 
under  that  upper  Stratum,  or  Tegument  of  the  Earth. 
£•1830  HOR.  SMITH  Addr.  Mummy  xiii,  Why  should  this 
worthless  tegument  endure  If  its  undying  guest  be  lost  for 
ever?  1888  A.  S.  WILSON  Lyric  Hopeless  Love  cvni.  315 

Beneath  the  tegument  of  clay. 
b.  A'at.  Hist,  and  Anat.  The  natural  covering 

of  the  body,  or  of  some  part  or  organ,  of  an  animal 
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or  plant ;  a  skin,  coat,  shell,  husk,  or  the  like  ; 
s  fee.  =  TEGMEN  b  (Brande  Zto.  Set.,  1842).  Now 
rare  or  Obs. ;  mostly  replaced  by  INTEGL'MKXT. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  vi.  97  A  harder  tegu. 
ment  or  shell  [in  the  nutmeg],  which  lyeth  under  the 
Mace.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Hot.  l.  ix.  (1765)  '9  Corolla  and 
Calyx,  are  the  Teguments  or  Covers  of  the  Stamina  and 
Pistillum.  i8n  IMISON  Sc.  *  Art  1.  250  It  [the  eye]  is 
composed  of  three  coats,  or  teguments,  one  covering  the 
other.  1864  MAX  MULLER  Sc.  Lang.  Ser.  II.  ii.  (1868)  74  If 
we  never  find  skins  except  as  the  teguments  of  animals. 

Tegumental  (tegi;<me-ntal),  a.  [f.  prec.+  ; 
-AL.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  tegu-  I 
ment;  integumental:  —next. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  463  The  order  of 
the  tegumental  laminae.  1888  HUXLEY  &  MARTIN  Elan. 
Rial.  iv.  276  Visual  and  tegumental  sense  organs. 

Tegumentary  (tegirime-ntari),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -AKI-I:  cf.  F.  tt!gumcntaire.]  Constituting,  or 
serving  as,  a  tegument ;  pertaining  to  or  occurring 
in  the  tegument ;  integumentary. 

1828-31  WEBSTER,  Tegumentary,  pertaining  to  teguments, 
or  consisting  of  teguments.  1831  R.  KNOX  Cloquet  s  A  nat. 
2-15  They  communicate  with  the  vessels  of  the  tegumentary 
membranes.  1848  LISDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  (ed.  4)  II.  227  The 
nucleus  has  only  one  tegumentary  membrane.  1853  H. 
WALTON  Dis.  Eye  (1875)  138  Tegumentary  mole  is  a  con- 
genital  tumour,  often  spoken  of  as  nsevus. 

fTegu-ryon.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  L.  tegitnum, 
also  ti«urium,  tugurium,  a  hut,  cottage,  f.  teg-Ire 
to  cover;  in  med.L.  also  tegorium  a  shrine  (Du 
Cange).]  A  shrine,  a  canopy  over  a  tomb. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  190/1  The  hows  of  saynt  denys.. 
the  teguryon  of  marble  whyche  is  vpon  hym. 

Tehee  (trhr),  int.  and  sb.  Forms :  4-8  ti-, 
4-9  te-,  6-7  ty-,  6-9  tee-,  7  teh-,  tih-,  tigh-,  9  tie- ; 
4-9  -he,  -hee,  6  -heegh,  -hei,  -hy,  7  -hi,  7-9  -hie  : 
as  one  word,  or  as  two,  or  hyphened. 

A.  int.  A  representation  of  the  sound  of  a  light 
laugh,  usually  derisive.     In  qnots.  usually  in  female 
use.     Cf.  HE  int? 

c  1386  CHAL-CF.R  Millers  T.  554  Tehee  [?'. rr.  Te  hee ; 
Cambr  Te  he;  Corpus  Tehe  i  Petw.  Ti  he],  quod  she, 
and  clapte  the  wyr.dow  to.  1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  l.vxv. 
22  '  Tehe  ! '  quod  scho,  and  gaif  ane  gaufe.  c  1550  Peblis  to 
the  Play  xxi,  Than  all  the  wenschis  Te  he  thai  playit.  1588 
N.  YONGE  Mus.  Transalpina  xli.  Fjb,  When  1  lament  my 
case  thou  cryest . .  ty  hy,  and  no  no  no.  1654  GAYTON  Pleas. 
Notts  To  Rdr.,  Monsters  where  be  yee?  I'm  Hercules,  club 
too,  Ti-hee,  wi-hee.  1773  MASON  Heroic  Ep.  to  Sir  W. 
Chambers  134  And  all  the  Maids  of  Honour  cry  Te  !  He  ! 

B.  sb.  A  laugh  of  this  kind;  a  titter,  a  giggle. 
1593  G.  HARVEY  Pierce' s  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  273 

The  Tutt  of  Gentlemen,  the  Tee-hccgh  of  Gentlewomen. 
1600  E.  BunrtR  Hasp.  Incur.  Fooles  116  As  manie  tigh- 
heesaseuercameoutofgod  Liber  or  Bacchushismoulh.  1753 
A.  MoKPHYGnwWlM  Jrnl.  No.  58  (1756)  II.  36  Tehees  and 
Titters  in  the  Women . .  totally  destroy  their  Beauty,  a  1754 
FIELDING  Charac.  Men  Wks.  1784  IX.  411  The  various 
laughs,  titters,  tehes,  &c.  of  the  fair  sex.  1837  CARLYLE 
Fr.  Rev.  I.  II.  v,  Our  poor  young  Prince  gets  his  Opera 
plaudits  changed  into  mocking  tehees.  1858  —  Freak.  Gt. 
vi.  vi.  (1872)  II.  199  Astonishment,  flebile  ludiMnm,  tragical 
tehee  from  gods  and  men,  will  come  of  the  Duel  1 

Hence  Tehee'  v.,  intr.  to  utter  tehee  in  laughing  ; 
to  laugh  affectedly  or  derisively ;  to  titter,  giggle. 
Hence  Tehee'ing  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

?«I300  Proverb.  Verses  in  Kel.  Ant.  II.  14  Liber  lok 
and  tuiiikling  Tihing  and  tikeling.  1580  HARVEY  Lett, 
betw.  SpenstrS;  H.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  61  The  Gentlewoomen 
..tyhyingbetweenethemselues.  1598  B.  JONSON  £-'.  Man 
in  Hum.  I.  iii,  And  the  wenches  they  doe  so  geere,  and 
ti-he  at  him.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor,  06  They  fell 
to  teighing,  and  now  they  laugh  you  to  skorne.  1632  MABBE 
tr.  Alfinan's  Guzman  d'Alf.  I.  158  My  money. .began  to 
laugh  and  tighie  in  my  purse.  1711  Wf.ff.Y  Ariadneu.  i, 
i  Oh  !  how  she  would  Teehee,  and  simper,  and  sneer.  1886 
STEVENSON  Kidnappzdxw,  What  frightened  me  most  of  all, 
the  new  man  tee-hee'd  with  laughter  as  he.  .looked  at  me. 

II  Tehr,  tahr  (teai).    Also  tare,  tahir,  (thar). 
[Name  in  the  Western   Himalayas.     (Sometimes 
confused  with  thar,  the  Nepali  name  of  the  gural 
or  gooral,  a  goat-antelope  of  Nepal.)]     See  quots. 
1835  B.  H.  HODGSON  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  492  The 
Western  type  of  the  Himalayan  wild  goat,  called  Tehr  at 
Simla  and  Musuri.    1867  A.  L.  ADAMS  Wand.  Nat.  India 
1    214   Herds  of  Tare  (Capra  jemlaica,  Smith)  were  often 
observed  during  my  excursion.     The  short  triangular  horns 
of  this  species  of  goat  distinguish  it  from  any  of  its  allies. 
1867  JERDON  Mammals  India  (1874)  286  Tehr.     1885  Cycl. 
India  (ed.  3)  III.  840/1  Tehr,  the  Himalayan  wild  goat 
ffemitragus    yemlaicus,    lerdon,   pronounced   Tare,  also 
Tahir.     It  is  the  Jharal  of  NepSl.     1893  LYDEKKER  Horns 
ff  Hoofs  123  The  fahr  is  found  in  forest  regions. 
Tehsildar:  see  TAHSILDAR. 
Tei,  Teiche,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  TIE  rf.,TACHE  sbl 
Teicher,  Sc.  and  north,  f.  TEABrf.1  and  v.2 
II  Teichopsia  (taik-p-psia).  Path.    [f.  Gr.  T«XOJ 
wall  +  fyif  sight  +  -I.v  l.]     Temporary  blindness 
sometimes  accompanying  ophthalmic  headache. 

1871  Nature.  21  Mar.  416/1  On  Teichopsia,  a  form  of  Iran- 
l    sient  half-blindness.     1899  Allbuifs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  223 
The  so-called  Teichopsia,  the  appearance  as  of  ebulluion  in 
objects,  and  other  curious  optical  illusions,  are  familiar  pre 
cursors  of  migraine. 

Teicho'soopy.     [ad.  Gr.  T«ixo<r«oiri'a,  f.  T«XOS 
wall  +  -OKoma,  from  -CTKOJTOS  -looking.]     A  looking 
j    from  the  walls;    a  descriptive  title  of  the  third 
book  of  Homer's  Iliad. 
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1875  Contemp.  Rev.  XXVI.  263  He  [Ulysses]  is  by  far 
the  most  prominent  person  in  this  portrait  gallery  of  the 
Teichoscopy. 

Teie.obs.f.TiEt).  Teigh,tei5-e,pa.t.  ofTEEt/.i 
Obs.;  obs.  f.  TIE  v.  Teighing:  see  TEHEE  v. 

II  Te  igitur  (t/,i'dgitw).  [L.,  =  '  thee  there 
fore  ',  the  opening  words  of  the  prayer.]  The  first 
prayer  in  the  canon  of  the  Mass  in  the  Roman  and 
some  other  Latin  liturgies ;  hence  extended  to  the 
liturgical  book  itself. 

1819  SCOTT  Ivanlioe  xliii,  Bring  forward  the  crucifix  and 
the  Te  igitur  [Gloss.  The  service  book  on  which  oaths  were 
sworn].  1877  J.  D.  CHAMBERS  Dm.  Worship  iv.  v.  349 
The  subsequent  petitions  are  taken.. from  the  (Te  Igitur' 
or  first  part  of  the  Canon. 

Teigue,  -ism,  obs.  f.  TEAGCE,  Irishman,  etc. 

Teil  (t;l).  Now  rare  or  Obs.  Forms  :  6  tilie, 
6-7  teyle,  7  teile,  tiel,  7-8  tile,  teyl,  9  til,  7- 
teil.  [Partly  ad.  L.  tilia  linden-tree ;  partly  a.  OF. 
til  (i2-i4th  c.  in  Godef.),  teil  (13-1 7th  c.,  and 
mod.dial.,  Berry),  masc.  forms  collateral  with  tille, 
teille,  ad.  L.  tilia ;  cf.  It.  liglio,  t  tilio,  beside  f  tilia 
(Florio),  Sp.  tih,  tila,  Pg.  til,  tilia.  (Mod.  F.  has 
tilleul:—L.  *tiliolus,  dim.  of  *ti!ius.}'\  The  lime  or 
linden  tree,  Tilia  eurofsea.  Usually  teil-tree. 

[1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  cxcii.  (MS.  Bodl.) 
If.  238 b/2  pe  tre  tilia.. bene  haunteb  be  floures  berof  and 


and  vnfold  in  their  hands.  1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  I.  26  A  faire 
meadow, .  .wherein  is  a  faire  Lynden  or  teyle  tree.  1646  J. 
HALL  Horn  Vac.  87  Like  the  shade  of  a  Tile  tree,  very  plea 
sant  though  the  tree  be  unfruitfull.  1658  ROWLAND  iMoufet's 
T/ieat.  Ins.  1032  They  live  on  softer  leaves,  especially  on 
the  Tiel-tree.  1694  ADDISON  Virg.  C.eorg.  iv.  233  From 
purple  violets  and  the  teile  they  [bees]  bring  Their  gather'd 
sweets,  and  rifle  all  the  spring.  1711  New  Gen.  Atlas  120 
There  are  stately  Walks  of  Tile-trees  on  its  North  Bank. 
1837  WHEELWRIGHT  tr.  Arisloph.  I.  270  note.  Boards  of  the 
icfl  or  linden.  1866  Trcas.  Bot.,  Til-tree,  Tilia  europxa. 

attrib.  1731  J.  MONCRIEFF  in  Graham  Soc.  Life  Scoff,  in 
MA  C.  (1901)  I.  vii.  52  A  little  tile-tree  water. 

b.  In  the  Bibles  of  1568  and  1611,  used  in  one 
place  to  render  Heb.  r™  eldh  (elsewhere  rendered 
'  oak '  and  once  '  elm '). 

1568  BIBLE  (Bishops')  Isa.  vi.  13  As  a  Teyle  tree  [so  1611; 
Vulg.  tcrebinthus,  WVCLIF  terebynt,  COVERD.  terebyntes, 
Cum.  terebintes,  Geneva  elme,  Douay  and  R.  V.  (1885) 
terebinth]  and  the  Oke  in  the  fall  of  their  leaues  haue  yet 
the  sappe  remayning  in  them.  1647  TRAFP  Comm.  Phil.  iv. 
10  It  had.. withered,  as  an  Oak  in  winter .. and  as  a  Teyl 
tree  whose  sap  is  in  the  root 

Teil(l,  obs.  form  of  TAIL,  TEAL,  TILL  v. 

Teild,  var.  TELD  v.  Obs.,  to  pitch  a  tent. 

Teim,  Tein,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  TEEM  v.*,  TEEN. 

Teind(t*nd),(a.)ii.  Sc. anAnortA.  Forms:  3-5 
tende,  tend,  4-6  teynde,  4-7  teinde,  (5  tyende, 
teend),  5-7  teynd,  (6  teand,  8-9  tiend),  4- 
teind.  (Also  5  tene,  6  teine,  9  teen,  tein.) 
[Early  ME.  tends,  adj.  and  sb.,  collateral  form  of 
TENTH,  q.  v. :  cf.  also  TITHE.] 

A.  adj.  See  TENTH  A.  i  7,  and  3. 

B.  sb.  fl.  The  tenth  part  (of  anything);  a  tenth. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  968  (Cott.)  O  H  winning  giue  me  be 

tend  [->.r.  tende] ;  Of  alkin  fruit  haf  fiou  be  nine,  For  I  wil 
bat  \K  tend  [Fair/,  teynde,  Trin.  tenl>e)  be  mine.  13.. 
Ibid.  16968  (Gott.)  All  be  lunges  of  bis  werld  cuth  noght 
tell  be  tend  [Cott.  teind).  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810) 
145  pat  burgh  no  Citez  of  tahage  suld  non  teile,  pe  tende 
suld  be  nouht,  no  be  tuende  non  make,  c  1375  BARBOUR 
Troy-bk.  I.  475  That  mene  lest  nocht  [>e  teynde  to  here. 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xii.  (Mathias)  265  Of  thre  hundir 
be  teynd  leyly,  bat  cumys  be  raknyne  to  thretty.  c  1475 
RaiifCoilyartu  The  teind  of  his  lewellis  to  tell  war  full 
teir.  CI47S  Golagros  ff  C,aia.  1083  Forony  trety  may  tyde, 
I  tell  the  the  teynd  \Hrna,  schend,  freynde,  wende]. 
2.  spec.  A  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  land  or 
labour  paid  (voluntarily,  or  by  legal  enactment) 
for  the  support  of  religion :  =  TITHE  sb  l  ;  now, 
in  Scotland,  that  portion  of  the  estates  of  the  laity 
which  is  liable  to  be  assessed  for  the  stipend  of  the 
clergy  of  the  established  church.  Now  chiefly  in  pi. 
[c  uoo  ORMIN  2715  To  jifenn  Godd  te  tende  del  Off  all  bin 
ajhenn  ahhte.  —  6125  Off  all  bait  god  te  birrb  bin  Godd  pe 
tende  dale  brinngenn.]  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1062  (Cott.)  Right- 
wis  he  was,  and  godds  freind,  And  leli  gaf  he  him  his  tend 
\v.r.  tende].  13. .  Ibid.  27249  Quar  he  las  til  his  teindis  tent, 
(11340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Ixxviii.  i  pai  gedire  baire  tendis 
andoffrandis,  And  reckis  noght  of  J>e  saules  bat  bai  sould 
kepe.  c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  V.  ix.  1810  Teyndis  or  nionay 
That  wes  gevin  in  offerand.  c  1440  A  Iphalet  of  Tales  168 
Go  byd  J>e  preste  feche  bis  ton  of  wyne  for  his  tend,  c  1450 
St.  Cuthbcrt  (Surtees)  5438  pare  was  a  monke  be  teend  ast. 
1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  III.  94  For  to  the  kirk 
no  teyndis  lha  wald  pa.  1588  Wills  f,  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees) 
II.  256  note,  I  geue  vnto  my  wyff  the  holle  teand  of  Foul, 
burye.  1596  DALRYMPLF.  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  iv.  (S.  T.  S.) 
226  This  escheit  suld  first,  of  the  first  5eirlie  teines,  be  payet 
to  the  Preistes.  1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  28 
Theteindsare  the  kirk's  patrimonie,  whereby  the  ministrie 
and  the  poore  ought  to  be  intertained.  1799  J.  ROBERTSON 
Agric.  Perth  78  The  livings  of  the  ministers. .are  fixed  by 
the  supreme  court  of  this  country,  acting  as  a  court  of 
teinds  or  tithes.  1844  W.  CROSS  Disruption  xiii.  (E.  D.  D.), 
Raizin  a  plea  against  the  laird  for  sumthing  they  call  the 
teens.  1889  Chamberf  F.ncycl.  1 1 1.  528/1  The  Court  or  Com- 

'    mission  of  Teinds,  in  which  questions  relating  to  the  law  of 

I    teinds  or  church  tithes  were  decided. 


TEIND. 

b.  trans/.  The  payment,  institution  or  system  of 

teinds. 

c  1817  HOGG  Tabs  fy  Sk.  II.  150  A  wearisome  debate  on 

the  rights  of  teind.     1905  Sat.  A'tf.  4  Feb.  14/2  Dr.  Brown 

considers  that  teind  was  felt  as  an  '  iniquitous  oppression  '. 
C.   The  teinJ  to  hell  (Folk-lore"),  in  reference  to 
the  reputed  obligation  of  the  fairies  to  furnish  a 
victim    to   Satan   every   seventh  year :    see  Scolt 
Minstrelsy  Introd.  to  Young  Tamlane. 

17. .  Young  Tantlane  xxxvii.  in  Scott  Minstr.  Scot.  Border 
(1869)  478  For  aye,  at  every  seven  years,  They  pay  the  teind 
to  hell.  1852  Alice  Leanitont  ix.  124  There  cam  up  that 
black  road  the  Evil  Ane, . .  He  look  back  nae  mortal,  but  an 
elf,  as  the  teind  to  hell. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  at/rib.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  teinds  or  tithes,  as  teimi-barn.  court,  day,  -lathe 
(  =  tithe-bam),  law,  -master,  office;  paid  as  tithe,  as 
teind  calf,  coal,  corn,  fish,  grice,  hay,  lam/',  sheaf, 
silver,  skate,  wheat,  b.  objective,  etc.,  as  teind. 
payer ;  teinJ-free  adj. 

In  some  of  these,  teind  may  have  been  at  first  merely 
the  adj.  —  tenth,  as  teind  sheaf tenth  sheaf  or  tithe  sheaf. 

1885  W.  Ross  AoerdourSftnchcolmev.  145  Conveying  the 
teind-sheaves  . .  to  the  *teind-barns  at  Aberdour.  a  1555 
LVNDESAY  Tragedy  300  ?e  wyll  not  want  teind  cheif  nor 
offrandis,  Teinde  woll,  teind  lainbe,  'teind  calf,  teind  gryce 
and  §use.  1475  in  1'inchale  friary  (Surtees)  37  For  "tende 
cole  in  Le  wood.  Ibid.  39  An  accion..in  the  Consistory., 
for  tyende  cole  of  our  coaf  minez.  1463  Burgh  Ktc.  Edin. 
(1869)  I.  21  The  said  fermoraris,  sail  gif.  .the  'tene  corneof 
all  cornes  of  the  said  mylne.  1842  _J.  AITON  Domest.  Econ. 
U85.7)  54  Another  proof  that  the  *Teind  Court  are  set  upon 
paring  down  the  income  of  the  clergy  to  a  mere  existence. 
1815  SCOTT  Jrnl.  7  Dec.,  "Teind  day ;— at  home  of  course. 
1547  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scat.  I.  69  As  to  the  *teynd  fische 
of  the  Kirk  of  Kynfawnyes.  1611  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  r/(i8i6) 
IV.  612/2  Act  declairing  summes  Grasse.  .to  be  *teyndfrie. 
1507-8  Ace.  Ltt.  High  Treas.  Sci't.  IV.  103  For  tua  jeris 
'teynd  hay  of  ane  medow  that  the  Kingis  hors  eit.  1547 


barn.  1801  farmer's  Mag.  Aug.  283  Our  Scots  "teind 
laws  are  founded  upon  this  principle.  1710  Diet.  Feudal 
Law,  *Teind-masters,  are  these  who  have  Right  to  Teinds. 
1890  Oliver  f,  Soya's  Edin.  Almanac  91  The  tables  have 
been  prepared  from  official  documents  in  the  "Teind  Office. 
1685  RENWICK  Serin.,  etc.  (1776)  151  Then  shall  "teind. 
payers  be  paid  home.  1446  Rental  Ilk.  Cufar-A  ngii;  ( 1 879) 

I.  125  Our  landis..and  the  "tende  schef  of  the  sayd  landis. 
1876  A.  LAING  Lindores  Abbey  xiv.    133   Patrick   Leslie 
granted  a  tack  of  the  teind  sheaves  of  the  parish  of  Dudhope 
to  James  Scrymgeour.     1505  Ace.  Ld.  Hifh  Treas.  Scot. 
III.  171  Payit..the  "teynd  silvir  of  the  Kingis  staggis  in 
tua  3eris..xvjrf.      1819    W.  TENNANT   Papistry  Storm d. 
(1827)  13  He'd  sooner  fling  them  back  i*  the  sea  Than  gie 
ae'leind-skatelothe  bishop.     1837  LocnHART.S<:i>ttan.  1806 

II.  iii.   103  There  is  also  another  blank  day  every  other 
week,— the   "Teind  Wednesday,  as  it  is  called,  when  the 
Judges  are  assembled  for  the  hearing  of  tithe  questions. 

Teind  (t/hd),  v.  Sc.  and  north.  lOts.  Forms  : 
see  TEIND  so.  [f.  TEIND  si.  :  cf.  to  tithe.] 

1.  intr.  To  pay  teinds  or  tithes. 

c '375  Creation  400  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1878)  130 
perfore  wel  to  tenden  bub  lef  [  =be  glad).  13. .  Cursor  M. 
29324  (Cott. Galba)  Dam.. bat  witandly  with-haldes  tendesOr 
falsly  lendes.  f  1460  Tovtneley  Myst.  ii.  294  If  thou  tend 
right  thou  gettis  thi  mede;..if  thou  teynd  fals,  thou  bese 
alowed  ther  after  als. 

2.  trans.  To  assess  or  take  the  tenth  or  tithe  of. 
1483   Cath.    Angl.   379  '2  To    Tende,    decititare.      1566 

Reg.  Prhy  Council  Scot.  I.  480  To  pas  and  teynd  the  cornis 
of  the  saidis  toun.  1567  Glide  4-  Gotitie  IS.  (S.  T.  S.)  188 
The  hirdis  teindit  all  the  corne.  1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks. 
(Surtees)  26  As  for  the  wooll,  it  may  be  teended  and  wayed, 
that  wee  may  knowe  what  is  of  it.  «t  171*  FOI'NTAIMIAI.L 
Decis.  (1761)  391  Herrings  taken  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  though 
teinded  there,  yet  if  brought  to  Dunbar,  pay  again. 

Hence  Tel  uder,  one  who  pays  or  takes  teind  or 
tithe  ;  Tei  nding  vbl.  so.,  tithing. 

13..  Cursor  <!/.  27267  [In  scrift  be  preist  sal  frain]  Anentes 
til-men  of  enuie  And  o  pair  tending  [vj~.  teinding]  namli. 
£1440  Gesta  Ram.  vi.  17  (Harl.  MS.)  pe  lewde  men  most 
holde  vp. .  men  of  holy  cbirch,  thoro}  almesse  oiTryngys,  and 
tendingys.  1637  in  A.  Allan  Hist.  Cltannelkirk  (1900)  147 
Quhen  the  ground  is  punishit.  the  herilour  and  teinder  must 
nott  be  frie.  1655  Records  Baron  Crt.  Stitchill  (S.  H.S.)  3 
Until  the  first  day  of  the  teynding  be  past.  1884  J.  TAIT  in 
United  Prespyt.  Mag.  Apr.  156  The  arrangement  of thirdcrs 
and  teinders  described  by  Arthur  Young.  1905  C.  IE.  GUNN 
Baron  Crt.  Stilchill  Introd.  15  The  minister  might  delay 
teinding  until  the  weather  was  breaking. 

Teind,  obs.  Sc.  f.  TEND,  Tisu  v. 

Teine,  Sc.  f.  TEEN,  TINE,  so.1  ;  var.  TEYNE  Obs, 

Teing,  obs.  f.  tying:  see  TIE  v. 

Teinland,  erron.  f.  thegenland,  THANELAND. 

Teinoscope  (toi-noskcupX  [f.  Gr.  rciv<m  to 
stretch,  extend  +  -SCOPE.]  An  optical  instrument 
in  which  prisms  are  so  arranged  and  combined  as 
to  increase  or  diminish  the  apparent  linear  dimen 
sions  of  objects,  while  the  chromatic  aberration  of 
the  light  is  corrected. 

1811  HHKWSIEK  in  Edin.  Phil.  frnl.  Apr.  334  (Heading) 
Description  of  a  Teinoscope  for  altering  the  Lineal  Propor 
tions  of  Objects,  with  Observations  on  Professor  Aimci's 
Memoir  on  Telescopes  without  lenses... The  Instrument 
which  I  propose  t )  describe,  .was  invented  and  constructed 
in  its  simplest  form  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1812. 
l83«  \at.  Philos.  II.  Optic,  flutr.  x\u  §  no.  55  ll'srf. 
Knowt.  Soc.)  Amici's  teinoscope  consists  of  four  right  angu 
lar  prisms,  having  their  refractive  angles  different  and  con. 
nected  by  pairs. 
VOL.  IX. 
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Teint,  -e,  obs.  ff.  TAINT,  TKKT,  TINT. 

Teinter,  obs.  f.  TENTER.  Teir,  obs.  Sc.  f. 
TEAR  ;  Sc.  f.  TEBE  Obs.,  difficult.  Teirce,  teirs, 
-e,  obs.  ff.  TIEHCE.  Teis,  obs.  Sc.  pi.  of  TIE  sb. 

tTeise,  taise,  sb.  Obs.  Also  5  teis,  toys, 
tayse,  tese.  [ME.  a.  OF.  teise  (nth  c.  in  Godef. 
Compl.},  mod.F.  toise,  =  It.  tfsa :— late  L.  tensa  (sc. 
trachia)  the  outstretched  arms.] 

1.  A  lineal  measure  of  six  feet,  a  fathom  ;  =  TOISE. 
13. .  Sir  Beties  (A.)  1417  In  me  prisoun  bow  schelt  abide 

Vnder  berbe  twenti  teise  [r'.rr.  paise,  pase).  c  1330  Flat  ice 
>r  Bl.  (1857)  241  A  thousan[d]  taisen  be  his  heihe..And  an 
hundre[dj  taises  he  is  wid  And  imaked  with  mochel  prid. 

2.  A  superficial  measure,  a  square  toise. 

1416-7  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  66  A  pavicr  and  his  man  lo 
paue..v  leys  ij  s  xid.  1477-9  /*'</•  89,  For  pavyng  xj  teis 
of  pament  for  euery  teis  vijd— vjs  vd.  1486  Nottingham 
Rec.  III.  250  To  be  pauer  for  workyng  of  vj.  tayses  in  be 
same  gate. .  he  takyng  for  a  tayse  vjd :  summa  iij  s.  1492-3 
Rec.  Si.  Mary  at  Hill  KJO  Item,  for  pavyng  of  pe  pamentt 
..for  viij  tese,  pris  be  tese,  vijd. 

t  Teise,  taise,  f.1  Obs.  Also  4  teyse,  tese, 
4-6  tayse,  5  tase,  6  tais.  [a.  OF.  teser,  3rd  sing. 
pres.  teise,  toise  (131)1  c.  in  Godef.) :— late  L.  type 
*tesdre:—tcnsarc  to  stretch,  bend  (a  bow),  f.  teas-its 
stretched,  bent.]  trans.  To  stretch,  to  bend  (a 
bow)  ;  hence,  to  fit  (an  arrow  or  quarrel  in  a  bow 
or  arbalest)  in  order  to  shoot ;  to  aim  or  direct  (a 
shaft,  etc.)  ;  to  poise  (a  weapon)  in  taking  aim. 
Also  absol.  or  intr. 

13..  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  1978  And  in  his  bond  an  arblast 
heldand,  And  therinne  aquarel  taisand.  <;  1330  R.  BKINNK 
Chron.  H'ace  (Rolls)  13699  He  teysed  his  dint,  Bokkes  to 
smyte.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce^  v.  623  He  tasit  the  vyre  and 
leit  it  fle,  And  hit  the  fader  in  the  E.  13. .  Minor  Plaits 
fr.  Vernon  MS.  xliv.  43  So  dob  be  ffisschere  wib  his  hok  : 
Hou  he  teseb  on  be  Banke  A  brodly  breyd  I  be  llrok. 
1381  WvcLif  H'isd.  v.  22  As  at  the  teising  the  bowe  of 
cfoudis  bent,  c  1400  Limit  Troy  Bk.  6938  Paris  at  him 
euel  taysed.  c  1411  HOCCLEVE  DC  AVA*.  I'riuc.  5262  Sore 
in  be  bowe  of  treccherye  lit;  teisyth.  c  1450  Mt  rlin  5911 
Kynge  Ban . .  spronge  that  wey  with  hisswerde  vp  teysed  to 
hym  that  hadde  his  knyght  slayn.  1513  DOUGLAS  sKncis 
x.  viii.  102  A  bustnus  lance.. That  lang  quhile  taysit  he  in 
proper  tene,  Leit  gird  at  Pallas.  Ibid.  vi.  106. 

tTeise,  v.~  Obs.  Also  4  tayse,  5  teyse 
(6  teeso  ,  7  tease,  teaze.  [Origin  unascertained. 
The  forms  agree  with  those  of  TEISE  v.1,  with 
which  however  the  sense  does  not  seem  compatible. 
Both  forms  and  sense  separate  it  from  TEASE  v ., 
although  in  late  use  it  may  have  been  sometimes 
associated  with  the  latter  in  its  modern  sense,  and 
hence  confounded  in  spelling  with  it.]  trans,  app. 
To  drive  (esp.a  hunted  beast) ;  to  chase;  to  urge  on. 

13..  Caw.  $  Gr.  Knt.  1169  Bi  bay  [the  deer]  were  tened 
at  pe  hy3e,  &  taysed  to  be  wattrez.  c  1410  HI  aster  of  Game 
(MS.  Digby  182)  xxxv,  Who  so  be  teysoures  to  be  kynge. . 
as  ofte  as  any  hen  cometh  oute,  he  shulde.  .blowe  a  moot 
and  rechate  and  late  renne  after  to  teyse  it  forth,  c  1473 
Partenay  1295  Into  see  thay  went,  the  sayl  vp  gan  reise, 
To  cipresse  contre  ther  shippes  gan  teise.  1559  Mirr.  Mat;. 
(1562)  B  b  ij,  A  shyppe  vpon  the  stormy  seas,  Which . .  From 
shore  to  shore  the  wynde  and  tide  do  teese.  1615  WITHER 
Sheph.  Hunt.  in.  in  Juvenilia  (1633)  407  My  eager  Dogs. . 
Then  I  began  with  quicker  speed  to  follow  And  teaz'd  them 
on  with  a  more  cheerful  hallow.  1819  KEATS  Isabella 
xxviii,  They.. did  tease  Their  horses  homeward,  with  con 
vulsed  spur.  [Cf.  1888  ELWOHTHV  1C.  Som.  Words,  Tease 
(tfz),  to  drive  ;  to  harass.  The  only  way  to  get  rid  o'  they 
rabbits  is  to  keep  on  '.;_/«'  O'IIL] 

Teise,  obs.  bad  spelling  of  TEASE. 

t  Teiser.  Obs.  Forms :  5  teysoure,  6  teiser, 
6-7  teaser,  teazer,  7  teizer.  [Agent-n.  from 
TEISE  ».-]  One  who  rouses  the  game;  spec,  one 
of  the  first  brace  or  leash  of  deerhounds  let  slip. 
(In  later  use  confused  in  spelling  with  TEASEK.) 

c  1410  Master  ofGamt  (MS.  Digby  182)  xxxv,  pc  firste 
teysoure  and  be  resceyuour  that  draweth  hym  doune,  shull 
parte  be  skynne.  Ibid,  [see  TEISE  v?\  1375  TURBERV. 
I  'entrie  266  By  this  worde  teasers  is  ment,  the  first  grey- 
houndes  or  brase  or  lease  of  gteyhoundes  which  is  let  slip. 
£-1590  GREENE  Fr.  Bacon  i.  5  The  loftic  froticke  bucks, 
That  scudded  fore  the  teisers  like  the  wind.  1616  SURKL.  & 
MAHKH.  Country  Farml  686  As  neere  the  couert  as  you  can 
cunueniently,  you  shall  place  your  Teasers,  that  is,  the  first 
brace  of  greyhounds  for  the  course,  which  should  be  the 
lightest,  nimblest,  and  swiftest  dogges  you  haue.  1688  R. 
HOLME  Armoury  III.  189/1. 

fig .  1641  FULLER  Holy  f,  Prof.  St.  n.  v.  66  But  these  Tea. 
zers,  rather  to  rouze  then  pinch  the  Game,  onely  made 
Whltaker  find  his  spirits.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  v. 
{  339  The  Lord  Pagct  likewise,  who . .  had  been  one  of  their 
Teizers,  to  broach  those  bold,  high  Overtures.  1796  Cam- 
fiiigits  1193-4  II.  v.  21  Francis  himself,  the  great  Carmag- 
nol  teizer. 

Teistie(Wi-sti,trsti\  local.  Also  8  taiste\  9 
tyst6,  -ty,  -tie,  -tey,  teisty,  testie,  tiestie.  [Of 
Norse  origin  :  cf.Norw.  feist ^e,  Q\ce\.J>eist,fieisli.] 
The  lilack  Guillemot. 

1774  Low  Fauna  Oread.  (1813)  106  The  taiste  build  in 
holes  of  the  earth :  lay  but  one  egg.  1837  R.  L)fNN 
Ornitk.  Orkney  If  Shell.  102  Uria  Gryllc. .  .Tystie.  Black 
Guillemot.  Greenland  Dove.  1847  Zcelogist  V.  1009  The 
black  guillemot.. or  the  testie.  1876  I).  C.ORRIE  Summers 
•V  II  tut.  Orkneys  v.  153  Cevies  of  teislies  were  disporting 
themselves  in  front  and  rear.  1891  G.  STEWART  Shetland 
1 1'-t'a'i/e  T.  iv.  (ed.  a)  27  He  turned  as  fat  as  a  tiestie. 
1893  *-"OZENS-HARDY  Broad  Norfolk  50  Sometimes  there  is 


TELANGIECTATIC. 

I    quite  a  family  of  similar  names . .  of  the  same  origin.    Thus 
tne  Black  Guillemot  is.  .the  tyste,  taiste,  toyst,  and  tysly 

Teisty,  Teize,  obs.  ff.  TESTY,  TEASE. 

Tek,  Tekat,  obs.  forms  of  TICK  sb.,  TICKW. 

Tekbir:  see  TECBIK. 

t  Teke,  teken,  culv.  and  prep.  Obs.  Forms : 
i  to  6acan,  1-4  toeke'vu,  3  teken  (tekenn),  teke. 
[OK.  16  dacan,  {.  t6  to,  for  +  taca  addition,  EKE.] 
a.  adv.  In  addition,  besides,  moreover,  eke.  b. 
prep.  In  addition  to,  besides. 

<  888-1200  [see  KKE  st.'  4].  (-975  Kusliw.  Gasp.  Matt, 
xxv.  20  Obre  fife  ic  to-eke  jestrionde.  c  laoo  ORMIN  2886, 
&  tekcnn  ^att  he  wass  rihhtwis  He  was  aximod  et  milde 
11 1125  ,-1  tier.  R .  78  Teke  bet,  he  seio, . .  bet  ine  silence  &  ine 
hope  schal  beon  vre  strencae.  Ibid.  170  Let  ter  teken  ^et 
;e  beon  swifte  ase  be  sunne  gleam,  c  1130  Half  Afeiif.  25 
Teke  be  murhSe  &  te  mcnske  in  heuene.  13. .  Guy  lt'ar-.i'. 
(A.*  1855  To  eken  bat  bou  art  mi  lordes  nevou. 

Teke,  obs.  form  of  TEAK,  TICK. 

tTe-kelite.  O/>s.  slang.  [?  f.  '  Tekel:  weighed 
in  the  balances,  and  found  wanting  '  (Dan.  v.  27) 
+  -ITE!.]  (In  the  cant  of  the  Debtors'  Prison, 
Whitccross  Street,  London)  A  defaulter,  a  default 
ing  debtor. 

1834  ,\\-M  Monthly  Mag.  XL.  328  This,  though  expressly 
denominated  '  the  defaulter's  table  ',  the  only  one  to  which 
the  poor  '  tekelite  '  has  right  of  access,  is  invaiinbly  appro 
priated  by  the  free  and  unexcepted  knighls  to  the  washing 
of  cups  and  platters. 

Teket,  obs.  Sc.  f.  TICKET.   Tekno- :  see  TECNO-. 

Tekoretin  (trkou-tin).  C/iem.  Also  tee-. 
[Named  1839  by  Forchhammer,  app.  '  f.  Gr.  T!]KHV 
to  melt,  dissolve  +  pr/rivr/  resin,  because  separated 
by  solution  in  hot  alcohol '  (Chester).]  A  resin 
similar  to  or  identical  with  Kichtelitc. 

1858  T.  E.  Cl.ARK  in  Amer.  Jml.  Sc.  Ser.  II.  XXV.  167 
Tekoretin,  being  less  soluble  than  phylloretin,  crystallized 
(irvt.  1868  DANA  Min.  736  Tecorelin  was  ol.lained  from 
pine  trees  [Pinns  .fj-/r(-j/^/iJ  in  marshes  near  Hithegard  in 
Denmark.  'I  he  resin  from  the  wood,  .was  found  In  con  Iain 
two  substances... The  teoiretin  was  the  least  soluble. 

tTel.  Oh.  [Shortened  from  OK.  £<•/„-/,  gUl, 
early  ME.  ilel:  cf.  TAI.E  rf.]  Number. 

c  looo  .-ELFRIC  //<<m.  I.  536  Hcora  ttl  bi.^  swa  rneni;f>;ald, 
bait  [elc.J.  a  1115  Ancr.  R.  371'  Hundied  is  ful  tel,&  noteo 
perfectiun. 

Tel:  see  TELE  sb.,  TELL,  TILL. 

Telacoustic :  see  TELE-. 

I!  Telaesthesia  (teles-,  tel/sb;--sia).  Psychics. 
[mod.L.  (Myers,  1882),  f.Gr.TfjAe  far  off  (see  TELE-) 

+  aiVflr/oii  perception  +  -IA 1.]  '  Perception  at  a  dis 
tance  ;  direct  sensation  or  perception  of  objects  or 
conditions  independently  of  the  recognized  channels 
of  sense'  (Myers  Human  Personality,  Gloss.\ 

1881  MYERS  in  Proc.  Soc.  Psychical  Research  I.  n.  147  We 
venture  to  introduce  the  words  Telxsthesia  and  Tclff>atliy 
to_  cover  all  cases  of  impression  received  at  a  distame 
without  the  normal  operation  of  the  recognised  sense 


psychical  phenomena. 

Telsesthetic  teli-s)>e-tik,  -/s)>e-tik;,  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  ESTHETIC.] 

1.  Having  physical    perception   of  things  at  a 
distance. 

1890  C.  LL.  MORGAN  Anim.  Life  >t  Intell.  (1801)  249 
This  temperature-sense,  unlike  the  sense  of  touch,  may 
make  us  aware  of  distant  bodies.  It  is  what  we  may  term 
a  telxsthetic  sense  in  contradistinction  to  a  contact  sense. 
Sight  like  hearing  is  a  telxsthetic  sense.  Through  it  we 
become  aware  of  certain  vibratory  states  of  more  or  less 
distant  objects. 

2.  Psychics.  Of  or  belonging  to  tela-stliesia. 

1903  MVEKS  Human  Personality  I.  p.  xlv,  This  may  be 
done  through. .  telarsthetic  dreams  or  visions.  1903  At  he  n.rm>i 
28  Feb.  277 'i  Examples  of  apparently  clairvoyant,  or  tele, 
pathic,  or  telxsthetic  cases. 

Ii  Telamon  (te-lanvn).  Arch.  PI.  Telamones 
(telanw«-m~z).  [In  pi.  a.  L.  telamones,  =  Gr.  TfAa- 
pwvts,  pi.  of  TfXa^u/y  name  of  a  hero  in  mythology.] 
A  figure  of  a  man  used  as  a  column  to  support  an 
entablature  or  other  structure  :  =  ATLAS  so.1  i  b. 

1706  I'HILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Telamones,.  .the  Images  of 
Men  that  seem  VI  to  bear  up  the  Out-jettings  of  Cornishes  in 
the  Roman  Buildings,  which  among  the  Greeks  were  rall'd 
Atlantes.  1797  HOLCROFT  .Stoibergt  Tra-;  fed.  2)  III. 
Ixiv.  12  Male  statues  of  this  kind  were  called. .  Telfiinonts. 
1881  FKSSELL  tr.  Micltaelis'  Ane.  M*-?.  l,'r.  Brit.  594 
A  kneeling  youth .. serves  as  a  Tclatnon  or  Atlas,  bearing 
on  his  head  and  his  fore-arms  a  large,  low  cup,  which  forms 
the  top  of  the  whole  candelabrum. 

Telanemograph :  see  TELE-. 

Telangiectasis  (tnxndjiie-ktisis).  Path. 
PI.  -BOB  (-s//.\  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  T«'Aot  end  +<iyy«ibr 
vessel  +  Sxraais  extension,  dilatation.]  Dilatation 
of  the  small  blood-vessels,  producing  small  red  or 
purple  tumours  in  the  skin;  one  of  such  tumours. 
Also  Telangie  ctasy  [ad.  mod.L.  telangiectasia], 
He-nce  Telanpiectntic  (-tae'tik)  a.,  pertaining  to 
or  resulting  from  telangiectasis. 

1831  J.  F.  SOUTH  Otto't  Path,  Anal.  n.  342  In  telan. 
y,  there   is  a   peculiar  degeneration  of  the   blood 
vessels  connected  also  with  widening  of  the  smaller  veins. 
1868  T.  G.  THOMAS  Dit.   ll'onien  (18721  486  Tumors  thus 
affected  have  been  styled  telangiectatic  tumors.     1873  T.  H. 
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GRKKN  Intrc-d.  Patlwl.  (ed.  2)  178  The  various  forms  of 
nacvi,  and  telangiectasis.  1899  AMutt's  .Syst.  Mcd.  VIII. 
833  Telangiectatic  warts.  Ibid.,  The  telangiectases  range 
themselves  in  little  groups. 

Telapoi,  telapoon  :  see  TALAPOIN. 

Telar  (tflai),  a.    rare-",     [f.  L.  tela  web  4- 
-AR1.]     Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  web.    j 
Hence  Te'larly  adv.,  in  the  manner  of  a  web.     So   i 
Telarian  (t«le»-riaiO  a.,  that  spins  a  web,   as  a 
spider ;  sb.  a  spider  that  spins  a  web ;  t  Te'lary  a. 
=  telar,  telarian  adj. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  xix.  262  We  will  not 
dispute  the  pictures  of  Telary  Spiders,  and  their  position  in 
the  web  1658  —  Card.  Cyrus  iii.  58  Conformable  to  the 
Spiders  web,  and  the  Radii  in  like  manner  telarely  inter 
woven.  1853  G.  JOHNSTON  Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bard  I.  126 
Slender  spokes . . '  telarly  interwoven  somewhat  after  the 
fashion  of  the  spider's  web.  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  Telarian. 

Telar,  -are,  obs.  forms  of  TILLER. 
Telau-togram.     [f.  next :  after  telegram.']     A 
record  produced  by  a  telautograph. 
1895  in  funk's  Stand.  Diet. 

Telautograph,  (tdg'tfeof).     Also  (less  cor 
rectly)  teleautograph.     [f.  Gr.   TTJA«  far  off  (see 
TELE-)  +  AUTOGRAPH,  after   telegraph.}     A   tele-    i 
graphic  apparatus  by  which  writing  or  drawing    \ 
done  with  a  pen  or  pencil  at  the  transmitting  end 
is  reproduced  in  facsimile  at  the  receiving  end,  by    | 
means  of  an  electric  current  conveyed  along  a  wire, 
and  (in  the  usual  forms  of  the  instrument)  com 
municating  movements  to  the  receiving  pen  corre-    j 
spending  to  those  made  with  the  transmitting  pen    . 
or  pencil.     Hence  Telautogra-phic  a.,  pertaining 
to  the  telautograph  ;  Telauto-grapliy,  the  use  of 
the  telautograph. 

1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  J/<r/;.  Supp.,  Telautograph,  an  elec 
trical  device  for  transmitting  autographs,  or  copying  designs. 

The  possibility  of  deception  and  the  impossibility  of  auto 
matic  unquestionable  record,  .are  removed,  it  is  said,  l>y  the 
employment  of  telautography.  1887  Tribune  (Chicago) 
25  June,  Prof.  Elisha  Gray,  .is  perfecting  an  invention  with 
wonderful  possibilities. .  .The  'Telautograph'  is  the  name  : 
by  which  the  instrument  will  be  known.  1888  Daily  Jfcws 
g  Aug.  5  '7  What  is  known  as  the  telautographic  system, 
invented  by  Professor  Elisha  Gray.  1894  Westni.  Gaz. 
20  Dec.  7/1  The  electricians  . .  were  shown  numerous  slips 
of  paper  covered  with  autograph  writing  traced  by  the 
telautograph  receiver  in  Paris,  in  obedience  to  a  person 
writing  in  London  with  the  telautograph  transmitter.  1905 
Daily  Chron.  10  Jan.  5/6  Some  very  successful  experiments 
in  telautography  were  made  yesterday  between  the  Pans 
Central  Telephone  Office  and  the  Rouen  Bourse  Exchange. 

Telbent,  obs.  form  of  TURHAN. 
fTeld, sb.  Obs.  Forms:  1-5  teld,  I,  4-5  telde, 
(*  tseld),  4  tield,  teeld,  4-5  tilde,  5  tild,  tyld, 
-e  telte.  [OE.  teld,  geteld  =  OLG.  *teld  (MDu. 
telde,  telte,  Kilian),  MLG.  telt,  telde,  LG.  telt; 
OHG.  zelt  (mostly  gizelt),  MHG.  zelt  (usually 
gezelf),  Ger.  alt;  ON.  tjald  (:-*teld\  pi.  tjfU, 
Norw.  tjeld,  Sw.  tail,  dial,  tjdll,  Da.  telt,  tent, 
pavilion,  app.  a  deriv.  of  ield-an  str.  vb.  to  cover 
(cf.  OE.  beteldan,  oferteldan).  The  late  form  telte 
may  have  been  influenced  by  continental  forms: 
see  also  TILT.]  A  tent,  pavilion,  covering ;  hence, 
a  tabernacle,  dwelling. 

aqoo  U.Bxda's  Hist.  m.  ix.  [xi.]  §  2  (Camb.  MS.)  Mon 
teld  {v.r.  seteld]  baerofer  abraedde.  c  1000  /El.FRic  Gen. 
xviii.  9  On  bam  telde  heo  ys.  1037  in  Thorpe  Charters 
(1865)  566/32  And  Alfric  biscop  I  biqueoe  mine  teld  and 
min  bedreaf.  CI2O5  LAV.  17491  Ni?e  pusend  teldes.  Ibid. 
24436  per  weore  on  uelden  moni  busend  telden.  £1330  R. 
BRUXNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  1 2598  )>ey  come  to  he  Emperours 
telde.  When  bey  were  at  his  pauyloun . .  bey  lyghte  alle  doun. 
13..  Childh.  Jesus  44  in  Herrig's  Archiv  LXXIV.  327 
That  owtelawe  tuke  hire  to  his  tilde  {rimes  wilde,  childe, 
niylde],  1387  TREVISA  Hifdett  (Rolls)  I.  127  1'ese  men., 
woneb in  tabernacles  and  in  teeldis.  a  1400-50  Alexander 
4581  How  suld  3e  telle  withouten  toles  or  any  tild  rere? 
c  1400  I.aud  Troy  Bk.  4656  Thei  reysed  vp  bothe  halle 
and  tylde.  CI44O  Promp.  Parv.  488/1  Telte,  or  tente, 
tcntorium.  1  a  1500  Chester  PI.  vii.  6  From  stif  stormes  my 
sheepe  to  sheild.  .Under  Tildes  them  to  hyde. 

b.  The  tilt  or  awning  of  a  boat  or  vessel :  cf.  TILT. 
1307-8  Ace.  Exch.  K.  R.  Bd.  14  No.  14  (P.R.O.),  Tieldes 

emptis..pro  dicta  Bargia.  1495  Wills  Doctors'  Commons 
(Camden)  3  The  barge  with  bailies,  tilde,  and  ores  belonging 
to  the  same. 

c.  A  cage  for  carrying  hawks. 

1391  Earl  Derby's  Exp.  (Camden)  88  Pro  tieldes  per 
ipsuin  emptis  ibidem  ad  cariandum  les  haukes,  xiiij  scot. 

d.  Comb. ,  as  teld-stede,  dwelling-place, '  taber 
nacle'  ;  teldwyrhta  (OE.\  tent-wright,  tentmaker. 

c  1000  J£LFRIC  Horn.  I.  392  Paulus..se3e  wars  on  woruld- 
crafte  teld-wyrhta.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  cxix.  [cxx.]  5  Wa 
to  me,  for  mi  telde-stede  swa  Forth-ferred  es  me  fra  [1388 
WVCLIF  Hid.,  My  dwelling  in  an  alien  lond  is  maad  long). 

t  Teld,  tild,  v.  Obs.  Forms  :  Inf.  I  *teld-ian, 
2-3  teld-en,  tild-en,  3-5  teld(e,  tild,  5  tield. 
Pa.  t.  a.  I  teldede,  -ode,  4-5  tilded  e,  teildid. 
&.  (3  t^elt),  4  tilde,  teilde,  4-5  teld,  telt,  t:.lld 
(tillede),  'tulde,  tilte,  4-6  telde,  5-6  tild. 
Pa.  pfle.  a.  i  *(se)telded,  3  i-ttelded,  3-4 
i-telded,  4  telded,  4-5  -id,  -it,  5  i-teldyde,  6 
Sc.  tyldit,  -et.  0.  4  y-telde,  y-tielde,  4-5  ytelt 
(i-tilled),  teld,  -e,  4  teeld,  -e,  5  y-teld,  y-tilde, 
tild.  [OE.  teldian  \vk.  vb.,  f.  TELD  sb. ;  -  ON. 
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tialda.  In  ME.  the./  of  the  stem  was  often  merged 
in  that  of  the  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  This  brought  the 
vb.  into  contact  with  TILL  v.,  pa.  t.  tilde.} 

1.  trans.  To  'spread',  set  up,  pitch  (a  tent,; 
hence,  to  erect  (a  building  of  any  kind),  to  build, 
raise.  Also  fig. 

clKCorfus  Gloss.  (O.E.T.)S9i  Con{n\ectit,  teldat.  £1205 
LAV.  17480  Weoren  a  han  walde  teldes  ita:lded.  13.. 
K.Alis.  3434  (Bodl.  MS.)  Pauylouns  were  alle  wipinne 
Strongelich  ytelt  {Line.  Inn  MS.  y-tielde]  by  gynne. ll'ut. 
3464  pe  kyng  ber  telt  \v.  r.  teildid]  his  pauylouns.  OiA  5885 
There  biside  his  pauylouns,  Weren  y-telde  by  dales  and 
dovnes.  13..  Caw.  t,  Gr.  Knt.  795  Towre  telded  bytwene 
trochet  ful  |>ik.  I«»  LAW  p-  Pt-  A-  "•  en  "** 


iriX-iici  iiu  fir-.       *j*»  ijm-.ui.  .    -.  .-.  ---  T-»    —          •. 

Tentes  I-tilled  (v.rr.  I-teldyde,  teldit,  teled]  be-syde 
WVCLIF  2  Sam.  xvi.  22  Therfor  the!  tildeden  Absolon  a  taber- 
nacle  in  the  soler.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  11664  Here  he  tild  vp 
a  temple  of  a  trew  godde.  a  1400-50  Alexander  rt 59  A  hi), 
tilde  as  a  toure  teldid  on  schippis.  Ibid.  2174  (Llubl.  .MS.I 
To  tergarontes  he  tijt  bar  telde  was  a  mynster.  CMM 
Lamifal  263  A  pavyloun  yield  he  sygh.  1515  !>a>t.  field 
38  mChetham  Misc.  (1856)  II,  Beside  the  towne  of  Tirwm, 
our  tentes  downe  we  telden. 

2.  intr.  To  pitch  one's  tent ;  to  encamp ;  to  take 
one's  station  or  residence;  in  pa. pfle.  encamped, 
lodged,  stationed. 

c  1250  Celt,  ft  Ex.  1840  lacob  fro  Seoen  wente,  1C  wot, 
tselt  on  a  stede,  and  cald  it  sochot.  c  1330  R.  BBUNNE 
Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  12588  [On]  bat  playrw . . were  be 
Romayns  telded.  c  1330  -  Chron.  (1810)  242  Biside  a  more 
a  mod  quayntly  wasTie  teld.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xv. 
150  Ryjt  as  traianus,  be  trewe  knyght,  tulde  [7:rr.  tillede, 
telde  :  B.  xn.  210  tilde,  tilte,  dwelte]  nat  deep  m  helle. 
a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan  56  peos  perlous  prestes  .  turned  fro 
his  teching,  bat  teeld  [v.rr.  teelde,  told)  is  in  trone.  c  1440 
York  Myst.  x.  14  Wher  I  was  telde  vnder  a  tree. 

3.  trans.  Sc.  To  cover  with  an  awning  or  curtain. 
1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  i.  432  Reparrellit  was  that  god- 

like  plesand  wone  Tyldit  abone,  and  to  the  eirth  adoun. 
1825  JAMIESON  s.v.  Tyld,  A  window  is  said  to  be  tyldit, 
when  it  is  covered  in  the  inside  with  a  cloth  or  curtain. 

4.  To  spread  (a  net),  set  (a  trap  or  snare).    (See 
also  TILL  v.} 

c  1000  Ags  Ps.  (Thorpe)  xxxiv.  8  Hi  teldedon  gryne  and 
3a  sehyddon.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  53  penne  be  mon  wule 
tilden  his  musestoch  he  bindeS  uppon  pa  swike  cnese. 
<rizoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  211  At  ple?e  [be  deuel]  teldeo  be 
grune  of  idelnesse.  a  1225 A  nc r.  R.  (Corpus  MS.  :  Camden 
mil  Triste  is  per  me  sit  mid  te  greahunz  forte  kepe  be 
hear'e,  ooer  tildeS  [so  Cleop.,  Cains ;  Titus  tildes  i  Nero 
tillen  i  Vern.  tillebl  be  nettes  a?em  him.  1413  Pilgr.  Scnvle 
(Caxton  1483)  l.  xviii.  14  Teldyng  nettes,  arrayng  trappys 
and  other  engynes.  £1440  Pallad.  on  Hnsb.  iv.  164  A 
green  another  hath  for  hem  ytilde. 

Hence  fTelding  (tildunge)  -M.  sb.,  laying  of 

snares. 

a  1225  Ancr.  K.  278  Seint  Antonie  bet  iseih  al  pene  world 
ful  of  bes  deofles  tildunge. 

Teld,  -e,  -en,  obs.  inflexions  of  TELL  v. 

tTele,  tel,  sb.  Obs.  Forms:  I  teel,  4  tel, 
teyl,  5  tele.  [OE.  txl  fern,  (also  tal :  see  TOLE) 
=  OHG.  zala  danger,  snare,  trap,  ON.  tdl  bait, 
allurement.  OTeut.  *t&l&  str.  fern.,  had  app.  some 
such  general  sense  as  '  hostile  or  malevolent  attack, 
persecution ',  whence  the  specialized  senses  in  the 
various  langs.  See  also  TELE  v .] 

1.  Evil  speaking,  detraction,  calumny,  blame. 
c897  K.   ALFRED   Gregory's   Past.    C.   xxxiii.   222    JE\c 

Sweora,  &  3=lc  ierre..&  tael  sie  anumen  fram  eow.  a  1000 
Gloss  in  Wr..\Vulcker  196/16  Blasphemia,uituperatio,lx\. 
Ibid.  220/23.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  llandl.  Synne  2042  But  bogh 
a  man  sey  neuer  so  weyl  Vnto  hys  sawys  men  fynden  teyl. 

2.  Deceit ;  enticement,  allurement. 

c  1300  Hnvelok  191  pat  he  sholde  yemen  hire  wel  With- 
men  lac,  wilh-uten  tel  Til  b^t  she  were  tuelf  winter  hold. 
«I450  MVKC /><"-.  Pr.  368  So  withcha[rlmes&  wyth  lele,  He 
ys  l-bro^te  a^eyn  to  hele. 

t  Tele,  v.  Obs.  Forms :  i  tselan  (telan),  2-3 
teelen  (3  (Orm.)  tseleun,  3-5  tellen),  2-4  telen, 
3-4  tele.  [OE.  (WSax.)  txlan  (Angl.  Man}  =  ON. 
'txla  to  deceive,  betray,  entice  :-OTeut.  'ifljan, 
{.  t&la :  see  TELE  sb.  Cf.  OHG.  zAlSn  ^.-txlojan} 
to  rob,  pillage.] 

1.  trans.  To  speak  evil  of,  or  to  ;    to   revile, 
calumniate ;  to  mock,  scorn,  deride. 

c888  K.  /ELFRED  Boeth.  xxxviii.  §  3  Ic  wolde  unSeawas 
tzlan  &  goode  herian.  c  890  Laws  K.  ^El/red  c.  37  Ne  tael 
Su  oinne  Dryhten.  acjoo  Kentish  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker 
55/19  Et  detraxerunt,  and  his  teldan.  Hid.  75/13  Deridet, 
teld.  Ibid.  76/31  Detrahent,  telaS.  £950  Lindisf.  Gosp. 
John  xii.  48  Se3e  mec  teles  [1:975  Rusli-.o.  tele3J.  10.. 
Glasses  (Cott.  Cleop.)  in  \Vr.-  Wulcker  373/26  Carpere,  telan. 
Cli6o  Hatton  Gosp.  Luke  xiv.  29  Ealle  be  hit  ;e-seofl 
aginned  hine  Uelen  {Ags.  Cost,  taelan].  c  1200 ORMIN  2039-40 
?lff  batt  tu  willt  taelenn  me  pe  birrb  ec  hire  tselenn.  a  1250 
Prov.  Ml/red  237  in  O.  E.  Misc.  116  Byfore  he  be  meneb, 
by-hynde  he  be  teleb.  c  1490  Promp.  Parv.  488/1  (MS.  K.) 
Tellynge,  or  grochynge,  mitrmitracio. 

2.  To  deceive,  entrap  [cf.  ON.  txla  to  betray]. 
CI3»S  Metr-  Ham-  (1862)  12  His  [Christ's]  godhed  in  fleis 

was  felid  Als  hok  in  bait,  quare  thoru  he  telid  The  fend, 
that  telid  our  fadir  Adam.  Ibid.  152  That  he  no  haf  mint 
us  to  tele  With  gastly  dranc  and  wit  darnele.  13..  Metr. 
Horn.  (Vernon  MS.)  in  Herrig's  Archiv  LVII.  276  But 
faste  he  fondeb  mon  to  tele.  Vre  lord  vs  schilde  from  his 

Hence  t  Teling  vbl.  sb.  (also  3  teolunge,  4  -yug, 
teliinge,  4-5  telyng,teeling),  deception,  sorcery, 
witchcraft. 
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a  1225  Alter.  R.  208  Sigaldren,  &  false  teolunges.  leuunge 
on  ore  &  of  swefnes  &  alle  wichchecrefles,  c  1315  SHORK- 
H\M  ill.  178  By-lef  bou  in  no  wychecrafl,  Ne  me  none 
teliinge.  13..  [see  TELE  v.  2].  1387  TBEVISA  Hifden  (Rolls) 
III  343  He  triste  on  his  endynge  {v.r.  endityngej  and 
lellynges  {v.rr.  teelingis,  telyngs,  tellyngys]  as  olde  wifes 
useb.  a  1450  MVRC  Par.  Pr.  360  Wychecrafte  and  telynge. 
c  1490  [see  TELE  :•.  i]. 

Tele,  obs.  f.  TEAL,  TELL  v .,  TILE  sb.,  TILL  v. 
Tele-  vte-U")  (before  a  vowel  properly  tel-,  but 
more  often  in  the  full  form),  repr.  Gr.  rijXe-,  com 
bining  form  of  T?j\e  afar,  far  off;  used  in  numerous 
(chiefly  recent)  scientific  and  technical  terms, 
mostly  denoting  or  connected  with  special  appli 
ances  or  methods  for  operating  over  long  distances  ; 
also  in  several  terms  connected  with  psychical  re 
search,  denoting  actions  or  impressions  produced 
at  a  distance  from  the  exciting  cause,  independently 
of  the  normal  means  of  communication.  (The 
second  element  is  properly  and  usually  from  Greek, 
exceptionally  from  Latin  or  English.)  The  earlier 
and  more  important  of  these  words  will  be  found 
in  their  alphabetical  places  ;  others  follow  here. 

Telacon-stic  a.,  Psychics  [ACOUSTIC],  pertaining 
to  or  involving  the  perception  of  a  sound  beyond 
or  apart  from  the  possibility  of  ordinary  hearing 
(cf.  leloptic  below).    Teleiane'mograph, '  an  ane 
mograph  that  records  at  a  distance  by  means  of 
electricity '  (Cent.  Did.  1891).     Teleba-rograph, 
'  a  barograph  that  records  at  a  distance  by  means 
of  electricity '  (Md.).   Te-lebaro'meter,  '  a  baro 
meter  that  registers  its  indications  at  a  distance  by 
means  of  electric  apparatus '  (ibid.).    Telece-ntrio 
a.,  Optics,  applied  to  a  lens  system  of  which  the 
aperture  or  stop  is  at  the  principal  focus.     Tele- 
chl'rograpli   [Gr.    \('P  hand],   a    form   of  TEL 
AUTOGRAPH    [cf.    definition    of   TELAUTOGRAPH]. 
Telecryptograph,  a  form  of  printing  telegraph 
adopted    for    secret    or    private   communication. 
Tele'ctrograpli,  Tele'ctroscope :  see  telelectro-. 
Telehydrobaro-meter  [Gr.  v$wp  water:  see  BARO 
METER],  an  instrument  for  recording  electrically  at 
a  distance  the  pressure  of  a  head  of  water  or  other 
liquid.     Teleiico-nograpli  [Gr.  I'IKWV  image :  see 
-GRAPH],   an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  telescope 
combined  with  a  camera  lucida,  by  which  images 
of  distant  objects  may  be  cast  upon  paper  and 
traced.     Te'lekin  [mod.,  f.  Gr.  mv-tlv  to  move], 
a  device  for  the  electric  control  of  machinery  from  a 
distance.    H  Telekine'sis,  Psychics  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr. 
K\vr\aa  motion],  movement  of  or  in  a  body  alleged 
to  occur  at  a  distance  from,  and  without  material 
connexion  with,  the  motive  cause  or  agent ;  hence 
Telekine-tic  a.,  belonging  to  telekinesis.     Tele- 
le-ctric  a. ,  producing  mechanical  motions  or  effects 
at  a  distance  by  electrical  means.     Telele'ctro- 
graph,  shortened  tele-otrograph :    cf.  ELECTKO- 
;    GRAPH,  an  apparatus  for  producing  at  the  receiving 
end  a  copy  of  a  photograph  or  print  at  the  transmit 
ting  end,  by  means  of  electric  telegraphy.  Telele'C- 
troscope,  shortened  tele'etrosoope  [cf.  prec.  and 
•SCOPE],  an  apparatus  for  reproducing  at  a  distance 
,    a  visual  image,  as  that  in  a  camera  obscura,  by 
means  of  electric  telegraphy.     Telemano/meter, 
a  manometer  which  registers  at  a  distance  by  means 
of  electricity.       Telemecha'nics,  the  art  of  trans 
mitting  power  to  a  distance,  esp.  by  etheiial  vibra 
tions  as  in  wireless  telegraphy  ;  so  Teleme-chan- 
ism.     Telemetaca'rpal  a.,  Conip.  Anat.,  having 
vestiges  only  of  the  dislal  porlion  of  the  first  and 
fifth  metarcarpals,  as  in  one  group  of  the  Cervidx. 
Teleme-teorograpli,   a  meteorograph  which  re 
cords  electrically  at  a  distance  ;  a  combination  of 
telethermograph,    telebarograph,   and    teleanemo- 
graph;    hence    Teleme  teorogra-phic  a.,    Tele- 
meteoro-graphy.     Telemi'croscope,  an  optical 
instrument  combining  the  functions  of  a  telescope 
and  a  microscope ;  e.  g.  in  enlarging  a  telescopic 
image  or  in  projecting  a  microscopic  image  to  a 
distance    (e.  g.    upon    a    screen).      Te'lemo  tor, 
j   an  apparatus   for   transmitting   motive  power   to 
a  distance ;  esp.  a  device  for  steering  a  ship  from 
some  part  distant   from  the  tiller,   by  means  of 
hydraulic  or  pneumatic  pressure,  etc.    Tele-ne'ga- 
tive  a.  in  telenegatiiv  lens,  the  negative  element  in 
a  telephotographic  lens:  cf.  TELEPHOTOGRAPHica.2, 
quot.  18928.  Telengyscope  (-e-nd^iskJjp),  incor 
rectly  -engi-  [see  ENGYSCOPE],  an  optical  instru 
ment  combining  the  powers  of  a  telescope  and 
microscope  (Cent.  Diet.  1891).     Tele-obje-ctive 
a.,  having  an  object-glass  adapted  to  photograph 
ing   distant   objects ;    as  a  tele-objective  camera ; 
sb.  (see  quot.).   Telepla'stic  a.,  Psychics  [PLASTIC  ; 
after   telepathy,  etc.]:    see   quot.    1890.      Te^le- 
pola-riscope,  an  optical  instrument  consisting  of 
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a  telescope  combined  with  a  polari scope.  Tele- 
po-sitive  a.,  Optics :  see  quoL  Teleira'dio- 
phone,  a  radiophone  producing  sounds  at  a  dis 
tance  by  means  of  an  electric  current  as  in  tele 
graphy.  Te'lergy,  Psychics  [after  energy\^  the 
supposed  force  operating  in  telepathy,  regarded  as 
correlated  with  the  various  forms  of  physical 
energy,  or  as  directly  affecting  the  brain  or  organ 
ism  of  the  percipient;  so  Tele'rgically  adv.,  by 
means  of  tclergy.  Teleseism  (te'l/ssiz'm)  [SEISM], 
a  distant  or  remote  earth-tremor  as  recorded 
on  a  seismograph.  Te'leseme  (-snn)  [Gr.  try  fin 
sign],  an  electric  signalling  apparatus  used  in 
hotels,  etc.,  fitted  with  an  indicator  which  shows 
the  article  or  service  required.  Te  lesoma  tic  a., 
Psychics  [Gr.  ofa^a  body] :  see  tekplastic,  quot. 
1890.  Telespe  ctro scope,  a  combination  of  a 
telescope  and  a  spectroscope,  for  spectroscopic  ob 
servations  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Teleste'reo- 
scope,  an  instrument  with  two  pairs  of  mirrors  so 
arranged  that  distant  objects  viewed  by  means  of 
it  appear  to  stand  out  in  relief,  as  in  a  stereoscope. 
Telethe  rmograph,  a  thermograph  which  records 
electrically  at  a  distance ;  a  self-registering  telether- 
mometer;  hence  Telethe'rmogram.  Telether- 
mo 'meter,  a  thermometer  furnished  with  an  appa 
ratus  which  electrically  exhibits  its  indications  at  a 
distance;  hence  Telethermo'metry,  the  use  of  a 
telethcrmometer.  Teletopo 'meter  [Gr.  TOTTOS 
place  :  see  -MKTKR],  name  for  a  special  form  of  tele 
meter  TELEMETER  i).  Teletype,  a  type-printing 
telegraph;  hence  Teletypic  a.\  Telety'pograph, 
a  form  of  machine  telegraph  which  records  its  mes 
sage  by  perforating  a  tape  that  sets  in  motion  a  type 
setting  machine.  Television,  vision  of  a  distant 
object  or  scene  by  means  of  an  apparatus  (not  yet 
perfected)  which  electrically  reproduces  an  image  of 
it  at  the  receiving  end :  cf.  TKI.EPHOTE.  Telewriter 
(tel/rai'taj),  an  instrument  which  electrically  repro 
duces  in  facsimile  a  written  message;  a  form  of 
TELAUTOGRAPH;  hence  Te'lewrito  v.  (nonce-wd.}y 
to  send  a  message  by  a  telewriter.  Telo^ptic  a.t 
Psychics  [OPTIC],  pertaining  to  or  involving  the  per 
ception  as  if  by  sight  of  an  object  beyond  or  apart 
from  the  possibility  of  ordinary  vision  (cf.  telacoustic 
above) ;  so  Telo'smic  a.  [Gr.  oa^-fj  smell],  involv 
ing  the  perception  of  a  smell  in  a  similar  way. 

*Telacoustic  [see  teleplastic].  1903  Electr,  M'ld.  $ 
ineer  20  June  1055  "Telechirograph.  1904  Athemeum 
5  Nov.  628/3  The  device  for  secret  telegraphy  or  *telecryp- 
tograph  of  Messrs.  Siemens  and  Halslce  also  deserves  notice. 
1909  Daily  Mirror  13  Aug.  14/2  The  pictures  were  wired 
from  Manchester  to  London  last  night  in  six  minutes  by  the 
Thome. Baker  *telectrograph.  1884  KMUHT  Diet,  ftlech* 
Supp.,  *TelectroscoPet  an  apparatus  for  reproducing  by  tele- 
graph  the  images  obtained  in  the  camera obscura..ba>ed  on 
the  property  possessed  by  selenium  of  offering  a  variable 
and  very  sensitive  electrical  resistance  according  to  the 
different  gradations  of  light.  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  *TeIehydro- 
barometer.  1877  KNIGHT  Di<;t.  Mech.,  *Teleiconograph. 
1905  Set.  Atner.i  Suppt.  6  May  24539  The  inventor  dis 
tinguishes  between  a  simple  "telekin,  wherein  only  a  single 
motion  is  considered,  and  a  multiple  telekin,  which  permits 
of  a  complexity  of  motions.  1890  MYKRS  in  /'roc.  Soc. 
I'syeh.  Research  Dec.  668  Extranifdiutnistic  operations, 
;is  thought-transference,  telepathy,  "telekinesis  (Ferttwir- 
Jeung),  or  movements  of  objects  without  contact.  Ibid.  669 
For  the  alleged  movements  without  contact..  M.  Aksakofs 
new  word  "telekinetic*  seems  to  me  the  best  attainable. 
1905  Sat.  Rev.  19  Aug.  250  Of  the  other  phenomena.. 
that  of  telekinesis,  or  movement  of  objects  without  material 
contact.  1909  Cent.  Diet.,  Suppt.  s.  v.,  An  organ  with 
a  *telelectnc  attachment.  1898  Daily  AVwx  10  M;ir. 
6/3  It  is  called  the  '  *Te (electroscope ',  because  it  renders 
objects  visible  in  their  natural  colours  at  a  distant  place  by 
means  of  electricity,  /did.,  If  we  had  had  the  '  Telelectro- 
scope  *  in  operation  some  time  ago,  we  might  have  gone 
into  a  theatre  in  London  and  witnessed  the  eclipse  of  the 
sun  in  India  for  ourselves.  1891  Cent.  Diet.)  "Telemano- 
meter.  1909  AtheHSfum  6  Mar.  293  i  The  researches  now 
being  made,  .into  what  is  called  "tele-mechanics,  or  the  art 
of  transmitting  power  to  a  distance  by  waves  in  the  ether 
and  without  wires.  1907  loid,  29  June  798/3  The  pheno 
mena,  .of  •tele-mechanism,  or  the  operation  of  machines  at 
a  distance.  1878  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lottd.  887  Plesiometa- 
carpal  and  "telemetacarpal  limb— characters.. closely  corre 
sponding  with  the  distribution  of  theCervidar.  1881  Nature 
14  Apr.  564/2  On  March  26.. There  were  repeated  at  the 
I'-rus-sels  Observatory  experiments  with  Van  Rysselberghes* 
"tclemeteorograph,  which  prove  that  the  registration  of  the 
meteorological  elements.. may  be  made  automatically  at 
very  great  distances,  /&<£,  The  author  explained  to  the 
Minister  a  plan  of  International  "Telemeteorography.  1883 
Science  I.  88  The  establishment  of  an  international  'tele- 
meteorograph  ic  system.  1860  MAVNK  F.xpos.  Lex.^  Teleonti- 
croscopiutn,..&r\  instrument  for  enlarging  or  increasing  the 
forms  of  more  remote  or  indistinct  objects :  a  'teleomicroscope 
[sic].  1895  /)r«w(Boston)  App.  13  Prof.  D.  S.  Holman,  the 
Celebrated  microscopist...  His  lectures. .are  illustrated  by 
the  tele-microscope,  which  projects  upon  a  screen  nearly  all 
conceivable  experiments.  1897  Tit-Bits  n  Dec  207/3  A 
10  in,  telescope  can,  by  means  of  the  new  telemicroscopc  be 
made  to  magnify  25000  diameters  1890  Mature  3  Apr. 
516  2  The  steering  motor  is  placed  directly  on  the  quadrant 
of  the  tiller,  and  is  actuated  from  the  bridge  by  means  of 
what  the  author  describes  as  a  "telemotor.  1897  Daily 
AVti/i  30  Sept.  3/1  A  new  stcum  steering  engine  has  been 
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added,  having  a  telemotor  on  Messrs.  Brown  Bros. 'system. 
1905  'Tele-neyative  (>ee  tele-positive}.  1901  MANX,  etc. 
tr.  P.  Drude's  The.  Optics  i.  v.  94  A. .  'teleobjective,  which 
consists  of  a  combination  of  a  convergent  and  a  divergent 
system  placed  at  a  distance  apart.  1890  MVKRS  in  froc. 
Soc.  Psyck.  Research  Dec.  669  M,  Aksakof  uses  the  term 
'  telesomatic  '  for  the  phenomena  of  so-called  'materialisa 
tion  '...It  would  be  better,  I  think,  to  give  the  name  *tcle- 
Plastic  to  all  this  class  of  alleged  phenomena.  1893  Chicago 
Advance  y.  Aug.,  Certain  teleplastic,  telacoustic,  teloptic, 
and  telosmic  occurrences.  1878  LOCKYER  Xt<irgazing  441 
The  *Telepolari?»cope.  1905  Sci.  Atne>:t  Suppl.  30  Sept. 
24861  This  lens,  called  tcle-negativt^  need  not  be  connected 
permanently  with  the  ordinary  objective  (which  is  called 
' '  tele-positive\  a  loose  connection  by  means  of  a  removable 
short  tube  being  quite  sufficient.  1881  Nature  13  Oct. 
576/2  Multiple  inverse  electric  "teleradiophone,  by  M. 
Mercadier.  1908  SIR  O.  LODGE  in  Hibbert  Jml.  Apr. 
575  A  foreign  intelligence,  acting  either  telepathically 
through  the  mind  or  "telergically  by  a  more  direct  pro 
cess  straight  on  the  brain.  1884  GIKNKY  &  MYKKS  in  \qtk 
Cent,  -May  814  Unless  some  such  relation  [of  telepathy 
to  space  and  to  matter]  can  be  demonstrated  we  cannot 
reasonably  speak  of  a  psychical  "telergy — -an  action  of  mind 
on  mind  at  a  distance— as  correlated  with  any  energy  which 
we  have  learnt  to  measure.  1903  MYKRS  Hum,  rerson- 
fility  I,  Gloss.,  Telergy.  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  "Teleseme.  1899 
H'esttit.  Gaz.  8  June  10/2  The  bedrooms  are  fitted  with  a 
model  kind  of  call,  the  Teleseme — a  dumb  waiter.  1901  F. 
HARRISON  in  igt/i  Cent.  June  916  Lift:  in  the  States  is  one 
perpetual  whirl  of  telephones,  telesemes,  phonographs,  elec 
tric  bells,  etc.  1890  *Tcle»omatic  [see  teleplastic  alxave]. 
1871  tr.  Scheltcn's  Sfactr.  Anal.  liii.  247  Young's  'tele- 
spectroscope.  1882  YOUNG  Sun.  iii.  77  The  combined  in 
strument  is  then  often  called  a  tele-spectroscope.  1864 
WEBSTER,  *Telestereoscopet  a  stereoscope  adapted  to  view 
di>tant  natural  objects  or  landscapes  ;  a  telescopic  stereo 
scope.  1887  Encycl.  firit.  XXII.  541/1  Von  Helmholtz 
invented  the  Telestereoscope,  an  instrument  which  places 
as  it  were  the  point  of  view  of  both  eyes  wide  apart. 
1891  Cent.  Diet.,  *Telethermograph  ..  "Telethermometer . . 
*Telethcrmometry.  //•/</.,  *Ttletofometert  a  telemeter  in 
which  two  telescopes  are  used.  1905  Daily  Chron.  9  Feb. 
3/6  To  the  instrument,  known  as  tne  teletopometer,  a  tele 
scope  is  fixed,  in  which  appear  two  pictures  of  the  distant 
object.  One  picture  is  stationary,  while  the  other  moves 
and  is  brought  to  cover  the  first.  A  scale  attached,  .indi 
cates  at  once  the  distance  of  the  object.  1909  Athenxnm 
25  -Sept.  367/3  The  efforts  made  by  Prof.  Rukmer  of  IJerlin 
to  realize  '  television  '.  1908  Times  5  I  >ec.  16  3  An  appara 
tus  called  a  '  "telewriter '  for  electrically  reproducing  at  a 
distance  handwriting,  drawings  [etc.].  1908  Daily  Chron. 
21  Dec.,  The  Lord  Mayor,  '*telewriting  '  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
c>f  Manchester,  tendered  his  cordial  greetings  to  him  and  his 
fellow-citizens  from  the  City  of  London  and  himself.  1909 
Ibid.  13  Jan.  6/1  Telewriters  with  telephones  attached  will 
be  put  in  in  the  case  of  a  limited  number  of  original  sub 
scribers  without  any  rental  charges  or  other  initial  expense-;. 
1893  *Teloptic,  'Telosmic  [see  telcplastic  above], 

Telearch.  (te-l^aik).  Gr.  Hist.  [ad.  Gr.  T« Af- 
apxos,  f.  Tt'Aos  office  :  see  -ARCH.]  The  title  of  a 
magistrate  in  ancient  Thebes. 

1797  \V.  JOHNSTONE  tr.  Beckmanns  Invent,  II.  23  At 
Thebes  the  streets  were  under  the  inspectionof  the  telearchs. 

Teleautograph :  see  TELAUTOGUAL>H. 

TelebarographtoTelectroscope:  seeTELE-. 

!I  Teledu  i^te-ledK).  [Native  name  in  Javanese.] 
A  carnivorous  animal  of  Java  and  Sumatra  (Afydaus 
meliceps})  allied  to  the  sknnk  and  of  similar  habits  ; 
also  called  stinking  badger  or  stinkard. 

1814  HORSFIKLD  Zool.  Res.  faz>a,  Tiledu,  in  the  language 
of  Java,  East  of  Cheribon.  /oii/.t  The  covering  of  the 
TOledu  is  adapted  to  the  elevated  and  cold  regions  which  it 
inhabits.  Ibid.)  The  entire  neighbourhood  of  a  village  is 
infected  by  the  odour  of  an  irritated  Tclcdu. 

Teledynamio :  see  TELODYNAMIC. 

ll  Telega  >, teUi'ga).  Also  6  telego,  9  telaga, 
telGgga,teljega,  (telegue).  [a.  Russ.  TO.iT.ra,  tel- 
Jfffft ;  whence  also  F.  teRgtie.]  A  four-wheeled 
Russian  cart,  of  rough  construction,  without  springs. 

1558  in  Hakluyt  lj>y,  (1559)  315  With  these  Telegoes 
they  caried  our  stuffe  from  Vologhda  vnto  the  Mosco. 
1807  SIR  R.  WILSON  *Jml.  7  Sept.,  inZ//ir(i862)  II.  viii.  365, 
I  mounted  my  telaga  and  drove  to  Lord  Gower's.  1833  R. 
PISKERTOS  Russia  21  Government  couriers  travel  in  telegas, 
or  four-wheeled  simply-constructed  carts.  1877  MAR.  M. 
GRANT  Sun-Maid  x,  We  travelled  for  weeks  in  a  ieljegat  a 
sort  of  queer  snow  carriage.  1903  19* A  Cent.  Mar.  421  A 
party  of  poor  telega-drivers. 

Telegony  (t/le'goni).  Biol.  [f.Gr.TijAc,TELi> 
+  -yovia  begetting;  cf.  Gr.  TTj\tyovoy  'born  far 
from  one's  fatherland'.]  The  (hypothetical)  influ 
ence  of  a  previous  sire  seen  in  the  progeny  of  a 
subsequent  sire  from  the  same  mother. 

1893  W.  N.  PARKER  tr.  ll^'eistuanns  Genii-Plasm  xii.38* 
The  phenomenon  generally  known  as  'infection  of  the  germ  , 
— which,  in  case  it  really  exists,  I  should  prefer  to  speak  of 
as  tele  foxy.  1899  Daily  News  20  June  8/5  '  The  Pen  yen  ik 
Experiments',. .  undertaken  to  try  and  throw  some  light 
upon  reversion  and  the  difficult  problem  of  lelegony.  1900 
firit.  Med.  yrni.  No.  2046.  638  Telegony  might  prevail  in 
the  case  of  hereditary  predisposition. 

Hence  Telego-nic  a.t  of  or  pertaining  to  telc- 
gony ;  Tele'fronons  a.t  'of,  pertaining  to,  or  pro 
duced  by  telegony*  (f'unk"s  Stand.  Did.  1805). 

1893  *  •  FINN  in  .Vat.  Science  Dec.  436  Cases  which  seem 
difficult  of  explanation  on  any  other  than  the  Telegenic 
theory.  1897  Ibid.  Feb.  80  Telcgonic  Influence  of  the  zebra 
will  be  looked  for. 

Telegram  (te-l/fcra&m).  [f.  Gr.  ri)A«,  TELE-  + 
-GRAM ;  so  i".  Utegrammt  '1^67  in  Littre),  Ger. 
teUgramm  (1865  in  Sanders).]  A  message  sent  by 
telegraph;  a  telegraphic  dispatch  or  communication. 


TELEGRAPH. 

(This  term  encountered  at  first  much  opposition  from 
scholars,  a.s  not  being  formed  on  Greek  analogies,  which 
give,  as  in  mod.Gr.,  TijA«ypa^»*jua,  TELECRAI'HKME  ;  but  its 
practical  convenience  led  in  a  few  years  to  its  general  adop 
tion.  In  the  Panmurc  Papers  it  takes  the  place  of  '  tele 
graphic  despatch  '  from  n  Oct.  1855.  Cf.  also  TELEGRAPH  3.) 

185*  Albany  E~-cn.  JrnL  6  Apr.  tBartlett),  A  friend  desires 
us  to  give  notice  that  he  will  ask  leave.. to  introduce  a  new 
word.  ..It  is  telegram,  instead  of  telegraphic  dispatch,  or 
tcU-graphic  communication.  1855  LD.  CLARENDON  31  May 
in  I'dtim urc  Papers  (\y&)  I.  218  A  message  should  go  forth 
with  by  telegram.  1857  LADY  CANNING  Let.  fr.  Calcutta 
16  Jan.  in  A.  Hare  Two  Noble  Lives  (1803)  II.  140  'A  tele 
gram'—  a  new  Yankee  word  for  a  telegraphic  despatch.  1857 
[see  TELEGKAPHEME].  1857  MAJ.  I'IKCH  Let.  21  Apr.  in 
Morn.  Citron.  23  Oct.  4/5  A  telegram  to  the  following  effect 
has  this  day  been  transmitted  to  you  [etc.].  1858  Lhanib. 
yrnl.  IX.  75/2  The  Longmans  have  promised  to  include 
the  word  telt-gretm  in  their  forthcoming  dictionary.  1859 
LVTTON  What  ivill  he  do  xn.  xi,  I  sent  a  telegram  (oh  that 
I  should  live  to  see  such  a  word  introduced  into  the  English 
language  !).  1860  LYTION  ('  O.  Meredith  ')  Lucile  n.  iv.  §  5 
notet  Ere  a  cable  went  under  the  hoary  Atlantic,  Or  the 
word  telegram  drove  grammarians  frantic.  1873  K.  HALL 
Mod.  Eng.  158  note,  There  is,  as  against  the  exact,  but 
surfeiting,  teicgraphcme,  our  lawless  telegram. 

attrio.&nA  Conto.  1875(1.  AGKK  (title)  The  Telegram  Code-, 
for  the  Use  of  Hankers,  Merchants,  and  Shipowners.  1881 
Hlackw.  Mag.  Apr.  470  The  general  telegram-sender.  1895 
Daily  ffevjs  3  Dec.  5/3  For  some  years  past  the  Parisians 
have  had  the  benefit  of  a  system  of  'telegram  postcards' 
which  are  sent  by  pneumatic  tubes. 

Hence  Telegram  v.  (rare,  'f  OAO,  intr.  to  send 
a  telegram,  to  telegraph;  trans,  to  telegraph  to; 
Te  legrame'se  \nonct-U'd.}  =  TELEGKAPHE.SE  i  ; 
Te  legranuna'tic,  TelegTa-mmic  adjs,t  of  or  per 
taining  to  telegrams ;  concise  or  condensed  like  a 
telegram.  All  rare. 

1864  S\LA  in  Daily  Tel.  27  July,  Every  patriotic  man  i^ 
b-mn<l  to  resent.. any  insult  o  fit- red  to  the  flag  of  his  country 
..without  being  told  or  'telegrainnied  to  shoot  anybody. 
1876  K.  FITZGERALD  Let.  2  Aug.,  1  ought  to  have  telegramcd 
back  to  you.  1894  rail  .Malt  Mag.  Mar.  733  It  [the  tele 
gram]  was  not  written  in  "telegramese,  and  it  cost  more 
money  than  it  ought.  1866  VISCT.  STHANGFORD  Selection 
(1869)  II.  14  The  'telegrammatic  battle  i-.  no  longer  a  .simple 
duel  between  Athens  and  Constantinople.  1864  WtBsitR, 
*Telegratnmict.  .in  the  nature  of  a  telegram  ;  hence,  laconic; 
concise;  brief;  succinct.  1866  London  Rev.  25  Aug.  216/1 
People  insist  that  thought  should  be  expressed  with  tfle- 
grammic  brevity.  1891  (1.  MEREDITH  One  of  our  Conq.  II. 
ix.  237  The  letter  was  telegramtc  on  the  essential  point. 

Telegraph  (.te-I/graf),  sb.  [a.  F.  tttigraphc 
(Chappe  1792),  f.  Gr.  rrj\f  afar  +  -ypa<p-os  that 
writes,  writer:  see  TELE-  and  -GRAPH;  so  Ger. 
telegraph* 

Miot  de  Melito  states  in  his  Memoires  I.  38,  that  Chappe 
the  inventor  proposed  to  call  his  invention  a  tackygraphe, 
but  was  told  by  Miot  that  the  name  was  bad,  and  ought  to 
be  t("lt;£-rap/u't  which  he  at  once  adopted.  (Sec  Littre'.)] 

1.  An  apparatus  for  transmitting  messages  to  a 
distance,  usually  by  signs  of  some  kind.  Devices 
for  this  purpose  have  been  in  use  from  ancient 
times,  but  the  name  was  first  applied  to  that 
invented  by  Chappe  in  France  in  1792,  con 
sisting  of  an  upright  post  with  movable  arms,  the 
signals  being  made  by  various  positions  of  the 
arms  according  to  a  pre-arranged  code.  Hence 
applied  to  various  other  devices  subsequently  used, 
operating  by  movable  disks,  shutters,  etc.,  flashes 
of  light,  movements  in  a  column  of  liquid,  sounds 
of  bells,  horns,  etc.,  or  other  means.  (Now  rare 
in  this  sense,  such  contrivances  being  usually  called 
semaphores  or  signalling  apparatus.} 

[1794  Europ.  Mag,  Sept.  166/2  It  was  announced  to  them 
by  tne  Telegraphe  from  Lisle.]  1794  Hist,  in  Ann,  Rf£. 
394  The  invention  of  the  telegraph. . .  A  number  of  posts  are 
erected  at  convenient  distances;  and  on  each.. is  fixed  a 
transverse  beam  with  two  moveable  arms,  the  beam  itself 
being  also  moveable.  The  different  forms  which  the 
machine  is  capable  of  assuming  is  16,  and  these  represent 
the  telegraphic  alphabet.  1795  Times  30  Dec.,  in  Ashton 
Old  Times  (1885)  127  A  chain  of  Telegraphs  is  erected  from 
Shutcr's  Hill  to  Dover.  1798  Hull  Advertiser  14  Apr.  2/4 
Orders  were.. transmitted  by  the  telegraph  and  by  express 
to  Portsmouth.  1805  in  A.  Duncan  Nelson  (1606)  297  I^ord 
Nelson  conveyed  the  following  sentence  by  telegraph,  to  the 
fleet — *  England  expects  every  man  will  do  his  duty  '.  1813 
J.  \V.  CHOKER  in  Cr.  Papers  (1884)  I.  ii.  53  The  Plymouth 
telegraph  announces  another  complete  victory  of  Lord  \V. 
over  Soult  on  the  soth.  18. .  MOORE  Fragm.  Character  v. 
Scarcely  a  telegraph  could  wag  It  *ooden  finger,  but  Ned 
knew  it.  1823  PASLEY  \  title)  Description  of  tne  Universal 
Telegraph  for  Day  and  Night  Sij,"  .tit  1834-47  J.  S. 
MACAULAY  Field  Fortif.  (1851)  356  A  soldier  makes  mn 
excellent  telegraph . .  varying  the  gestures  to  meet  the 
various  circumstances.  1863  W.  LADD  in  Kep.  British  Assoc. 
19  On  an  Acoustic  Telegraph. 
b.  Applied  retrospectively  to  ancient  devices. 

1794  Times  20  Sept.,  in  Ashton  Old  Times  (1885)  125  The 
invention  of  the  Telegraphe  is  now  traced  back  to  1655,  and 
iiarticularly  mentioned  in  a  little  book,  .by  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester. ..He  there  gives  it  the  name  of  Visual  Corre 
spondence,  and  calls  it  his  own  invention,     1808  J.   M  U. 
DONALD  Telegraphic  Commvn.  37  Julius  Africanus  minutely 
details   a   mode  of   spelling  words   hy  a   Telegraph.      It 

tiiat  fires  of  various  substances,  were  the  means 
made  use  of.   1841  Penny  C>V.  XX  IV.  UK/I  BbbopWUkJQft, 
. .after  describing    this    telegraph   of    1'olyhius,    mentions 
another  which  requires  only  three  lights  or  torches. 
O.  fig. 

1795  O'KEEFK   Irish  Mimick  i.  t,  Love  is  a  monstrous 
telegraph.     1817  COLERIDGE  *  BUued  are  ye*  103  When 
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princely  capitals  are  often  but  the  Telegraphs  of  distant 
calamity. 

2.  In  full,  electric  (or  magnetic)  telegraph  :  An 
apparatus  consisting  of  a  transmitting  instrument 
(transmitter)  ,  a  receiving  instrument  {receiver}, 
and  a  line  or  wire  of  any  length  connecting  these, 
along  which  an  electric  current  from  a  battery  or 
other  source  passes,  the  circuit  being  made  and 
broken  by  working  the  transmitter,  so  as  to  pro 
duce  movements,  as  of  a  needle  or  pointer,  in  the 
receiver,  which  indicate  letters,  etc.,  either  accord 
ing  to  a  code  of  signs,  or  by  pointing  to  characters 
upon  a  dial  ;  in  some  forms  the  receiver  works  so 
as  to  print  or  trace  the  message  upon  a  prepared 
strip  of  paper. 

Also,  an  apparatus  for  wireless  telegraphy:  see  WIRELESS. 

1797  Monthly  Mag.  Feb.  148  Dr.  Don  Franciso  Salva  had 
read,  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Barcelona,  a 
Memoir  on  the  Application  of  Electricity  to  the  Telegraph, 
and  presented  .  .  an  Electrical  Telegraph  of  his  own  invention. 
1823  RONALDS  (title)  Descriptions  of  an  Electrical  Telegraph. 
1834  BREWSTKR  in  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  VIII.  582/1  Mr.  F. 
Ronalds,  .erected  at  Hammersmith  an  electrical  telegraph, 
on  which  the  inflections  of  the  wire  composed  one  con 
tinuous  length  of  more  than  eight  miles.  Ibid.  662/2  Some 
German  and  American  authors  have  proposed  to  construct 
galvanic  telegraphs  by  the  decomposition  of  water.  184* 
i'ennyCycl.  XXIV.  154/1  It  is  to  the  joint  labours  of  Messrs. 
W.  F.  Cooke  and  Professor  Wheatstone  that  electric  tele 
graphs  owe  their  practical  application.  Ibid.  155/1  The  electro 
magnetic  telegraph.  ..The  longest  continuous  line  yet  com 
pleted  is  that  from  Paddington  to  West  Dray  ton.  Ibid.,  It  is 
reported  (July,  1842)  that  an  electric  telegraph  is  about  to  be 
laid  down  along  the  South-Western  Railway,  from  London  to 
Gosport.  1845  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (\ty)$  II.  264,  I  saw  the 
magnetic  telegraph  at  the  railway  station.  1834  G.  H. 
RICHARDSON  Unh<,  Code  v.  7420  Have  you  received  any 
communication  by  electric  telegraph?  1858  LONGFELLOW 
in  £££(1891)  II.  361  Presently  the  clerk  says,  'The  Atlantic 
Telegraph  is  laid  !  '  1878  G.  B.  PRESCOTT  Sp.  Telephone 
(1879)  i  More  than  one  hundred  years  ago  Lesage 
established  a  telegraph  in  Geneva  by  the  use  of  frictional 
electricity.  1881  W.  M.  SPRINGER  in  N.  Amer.  Rev. 
CXXXII.  369  In.  .thirty  years  the  telegraphs  of  the  world 
have  grown  to  nearly  half  a  million  miles  of  line,  and  more 
than  a  million  miles  of  wire.  fig.  1864  LOWELL  Fireside 
Trav.  123  The  magnetic  telegraph  of  human  sympathy 
flashes  swift  news  from  brain  to  brain. 

f3.  A  message  sent  by  telegraph;  a  telegram.  Obs. 

1850  D,  WKBSTKR  Lett.  (1902)  392,  I  received  your  Tele 
graph  last  eve.  1857  LADY  CANNING  Let.fr.  CaAr«tfai2May 
in  Hare  Two  Noble  Lives  (1893)  II.  161  A  telegraph  had 
come  tellingof  a  violent  outbreak  of  the  3rd  cavalry  at  Meerut. 
a  1861  CLOUGH  Poems  (1860)  II.  423  He.  .found  a  telegraph 
that  bade  him  come  Straight  to  the  country.  1862  Miss 
YONGE  Stokesley  Secret  x.  149  Suppose  a  telegraph  should 
come  ! 

4.  In  Cricket^  A  board  upon  which  the  numbers 
of  runs  obtained  and  wickets  taken  are  exhibited 
during  a  match  in  large  figures  so  as  to  be  visible 
at  a  distance;    a  scoring-  board.     Also  a  similar 
device  used  iu  other  athletic  sports  (see  telegraph- 
board,  quot.  1868,  in  S). 

1859  Ail  Year  Round  No.  13.  305  There  was  a  proper 
telegraph  to  show  the  '  runs  got  '  and  the  '  wickets  down  '. 

5.  slang.   A  scout  or  spy. 

1825  C.  M.  WESTMACOTT  Eng.  Spy  I.  162  Dick's  a  trump 
and  no  telegraph.  1888  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Robbery  under 
Arms  x.xiii,  Warrigal  [was  sent  out]  to  meet  one  of  our 
telegraphs,  .and  to  bring  us  any  information  he  could  pick 
up.  1890  —  Miners  Right  xviii,  These  'hush  telegraphs', 
as  the  modern  robber  slang  has  dubbed  them,  are  of  all  avo 
cations  and  both  sexes. 

t  6.  A  fancy  name  for  some  kind  of  carriage.  Obs. 

1810  S.  GREEN  Reformist  II.  130  The  whimsical  vehicle 
which  conveys  the  man  of  high  ton,  be  it  either  dog-cart, 
telegraph,  or  barouchette. 

7.  Used  as  individual  name  of  a  newspaper,  a 
variety  of  plant,  etc. 

1794  COLERIDGE  Lett.  I.  122,  1  will  accept  of  the  reporter's 
place  to  the  '  Telegraph  '  and  live  upon  a  guinea  a  week. 
1882  Garden  14  Jan.  31/1  A  few  seeds  of  Telegraph 
[cucumbers]  may  now  be  sown  in  small  pots. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  ns  telegraph  boy,  cable 
(CABLE  sb.  3),  clerk,  dial,  house,  instrument,  line 
^LlNE  sb2  r  e),  message,  office,  service,  wire  ; 
telegraph-block,  Naut.  a  number  of  small  brass 
sheaves  in  a  long  narrow  shell,  with  which  several 
flags  may  be  hoisted  at  the  same  time  :  used  in 
making  signals  ;  telegraph-  board  «  sense  4  ;  tele 
graph-carriage  (see  quot.)  ;  telegraph-clock, 
a  clock  connected  with  another  in  a  different 
room  or  building  by  means  of  a  telegraph-wire 
coaveying  an  electric  current,  so  that  the  move 
ments  of  the  one  are  controlled  by  those  of  the 
other,  and  thus  both  indicate  the  same  time  ; 
telegraph-cock,  '  a  compression-cock  operated  by 
a  pivoted  lever  like  the  key  of  a  telegraphic  trans 
mitter'  (Funk's  Stand.  Diet.};  telegraph  form, 
a  paper  printed  with  spaces  in  which  the  words  of 
a  telegram  are  to  be  written  for  dispatch  (FORM 
1  2  b)  ;  telegraph-key,  a  small  lever  or  other  device 
in  a  telegraphic  transmitter,  worked  by  the  hand, 
for  making  and  breaking  the  circuit  (KEY  j^.1 

12  a)  ;  telegraph  -pi  ant,  an  East  Indian  legumin 
ous  plant,  Desmodium  gyrans,  remarkable  for  the 
spontaneous  movements  of  its  leaflets,  suggesting 


signalling  ;  also  called  moving  plant  ;  telegraph- 
pole,  -post,  one  of  a  series  of  poles  upon  which  a 
telegraph  wire  or  wires  are  carried  above  the 
ground  ;  telegraph-reel,  a  reel  on  which  is  wound 
the  strip  of  paper  on  which  the  messages  are  traced 
in  a  recording  telegraph;  telegraph-register,  a 
telegraphic  receiver,  or  part  of  one,  which  gives  a 
permanent  record  of  the  messages  received. 

1868  H.  F.  WILKINSON  Mod.  Athletics  17  *Telegraph 
Board...  Before  each  race  or  heat,  the  numbers  of  the 
starters,  .should  be  posted  on  the  board.  1897  'Tivon' 
(H.  W.  Bleakley)  Short  Innings  in.  48  The  hundred 
appeared  on  the  telegraph  hoard.  Still  the  batsmen  hit. 
1860  Illustr.  Lend.  News  25  Feb.  187/1  The  servant  girl, 
and  even  the  *telegraph  boy  stand  staring.  1855  Lardncrs 
Museum  Set.  $  Art  III.  IV.  Index,  'Telegraph-cables, 
durability  of.  1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  2507/1  The 
essential  features  of  a  submarine  telegraph  -cable  are  a  wire 
or  wires  for  conducting  and  a  protecting  compound.  Ibid.) 
*  Telegraph-carriage,  a  vehicle  provided  with  the  apparatus 
necessary  for  opening  temporary  communication  with  a  per 
manent  line..  used  ..  where  no  line  of  telegraph  is  imme 
diately  at  hand.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  ^Telegraph- 
clerk,  a  subordinate  officer  in  a  telegraph  -office.  1879  Daily 
News  i  Aug.  (Ho.  Comm.),  Lord  J.  Manners,  .stated  that.  . 
the  name  of  telegraph  clerks  had  been  changed  to  that  of 
telegraphists.  1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  "Telegraph- 
clock.  Ibid.,  *Tefegraph-dial.  1895  *Telegraph  form  [see 
FORM  sb.  12  b].  1823  in  Cobbett  Rvr.  Rides  (1885)  I,  268 
For  what  reason  this  pretty  name  [Semaphore]  is  given  to 
a  sort  of  *Telegraph  house..  I  must  leave  the  reader  to 
guess.  1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *Telegraph-instrnment. 
1897  FLANDRAU  Harvard  Episodes  in  [It]  sounded  like  the 
clicking  of  a  telegraph  instrument.  1877  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.,  *Telegraph-key.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade  , 
'Telegraph-line.  tBGo'l'ttOLLOPEFrawlfyP.  xxxii,  A  ''tele 
graph  message  makes  such  a  fuss  in  the  country,  frightening 
people's  wives.  1886  C.  E.  PASCOE  London  of  To-day 
xxvi.  (ed.  3)  242  Post-offices  and  railway  stations  opened  for 
the  receipt  and  dispatch  of  telegraph  messages.  1858 
J.  B.  NORTON  Topics  69  On  the  night  of  the  24th,  the 
*telegraph-office  was  burnt  down.  1884  MILLER  Plant  -n., 
*TeIegraph-plant,  Desmodinm  gyrans.  1869  Daily  Neivs 
20  Dec.,  She  is  now  83  years  old,  and  erect  as  a  *telegraph 
pole.  1884  J.  TAIT  Mind  in  Matter  ^(1892)  71  As  callous  as 
a  telegraph  pole.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  ''Telegraph- 
post.  1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *Telegraph-reel.  Ibid., 
^Telegraph-register.  1817  Salisbury  %  Winchester  Jrnl. 
29  Sept.,  The  church  of  Fromelles.  .was  reduced  to  ashes 
by  lightning.  .  .An  individual.  -in  the  belfry,  on  the  tele 
graph  service,  perished  in  the  flames.  1875  URE  Diet. 
Arts,  etc.  II.  242  *Telegraph  wires  are  suspended  to  poles 
by  insulators  of  earthenware,  glass,  or  porcelain. 

Telegraph.,^,  [f.prec.sb.;  <$.?Mttgrapkur.'\ 

1.  a.   tntr.  To  signal  or  communicate  by  tele 
graph  ;  to  send  a  telegram. 

1815  J.  CAMPBELL  Trav,  S.  Afr.  xlii.  508  On  the  succeed 
ing  morning..  the  Carmarthen  Indiaman,  after  hailing  us, 
and  finding  we  had  no  news,  telegraphed,  as  follows  :  '  Peace 
with  France  !!  Buonaparte  dethroned  !!!  '  1831  TRELAWNY 
Adv.  Younger  Son  I.  253  We  saw  the  frigate  hoist  the 
recal  signal  .  .  ,  and  telegraph  to  her  companion.  1858  DICKENS 
Lett.  (1880)  II.  79  We  have  telegraphed  to  know.  1870 
Miss  BRIDGMAN  Rob.  Lynne  II.  ix.  181,  I  should  like 
Charles  telegraphed  for. 

b.  trans.  To   send,   transmit,    or   announce  (a 
message,  news,  etc.)  by  telegraph  (with  simple  obj. 
or  obj.  c/.).     In  Cricket,  etc.,  to  exhibit  (the  score, 
etc.)  on  the  telegraph-board  (see  prec,  4). 

1805  CAPT.  CRUMBY  in  iqt/t  Cent.  Nov.  (1899)  720  Seeing  the 
Admiral  telegraph  to  Captain  Blackwood-.'I  rely  on  your 
keeping  sight  of  the  enemy  through  the  night*.  183* 
MARRYAT  N.  Forster  xli,  The  reconnoitring  ships  tele 
graphing  (a  French  squadron'.  184*  DICKENS  Amer. 
Notes  ii.  (1850)  15/2  Soon  afterwards  the  Britannia  steam- 
packet,  from  Liverpool,  eighteen  days  out,  was  telegraphed 
at  Boston.  1895  Iv'estm.  Gaz.  9  May  5/3  The  play  was  again 
spirited,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  200  was  telegraphed. 
fig.  1885  RANNEY  in  Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  636/2  The  eye.. 
telegraphs  the  outline.  .to  the  cells  in  the  cortex. 

c.  To  send  a  message  to   (a  person,  etc.)  by 
telegraph  ;  to  summon  by  a  telegram. 

1810  CAPT.  MAURICE  in  Naval  Chron.  XXV.  218  The.. 
gun-brig  was  telegraphed  to  send  a  boat.  1828  Sporting 
Mag.  XXII.  130  The  pointers  were  telegraphed,  and  so 
were  his  attending  boys.  1891  F.  W.  ROBINSON  Her  LQV& 
<$•  His  Life  vn.  v,  Felix  has  been  telegraphed  to  town. 

2.  Jig,  a.  intr.  To  make  signs,  signal  (to  a  per 
son).     b.  trans.  To  make  (a  signal)  ;  to  convey  or 
announce  by  signs.     C.  To  signal  to  (a  person). 
Now  rare. 

1825  [see  telegraphing  below],  1825  C.  M.  WESTMACOTT 
Eng.  Spy  1.  167  Never  telegraph'd  the  big  wigs.  1842  S. 
LOVER  Handy  Andy  viii,  Tom  Durfy..  began  telegraphing 
Biddy,  who.  .had  shoved  herself  well  before  the  door.  1844 
ALB.  SMITH  Adv,  Mr.  Ledbury  xiii,  Emma  telegraphed  a 
nod  of  assent.  1848  THACKERAY  Bk.  Sno&s  },  They  tele- 
graphed  each  other  with  wondering  eyes.  1888  Buncos 
Lives  12  Gd.  Men  II.  v.  63  He  telegraphed  to  me  (I  was  in 
the  area)  to  come  up  to  him. 

Hence  Te-legraphed  (-graft)///,  a.,  Telegraph 
ing  vbl.  sb,  and  ///.  a.  ;  also  Telegraphee*,  the 
person  to  whom  a  telegram  is  sent. 

1825  T,  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  n.  SutherL  (Colburn)  15  Nor 
was  this  telegraphing  wholly  unnoticed  by  George,  a  1837 
WARREN  Diary  Late  Physic.  (1838)  III.  275  A  kind  of  tele 
graphing  courtship  was  carried  on  between  them  daily.  1875 
KINGLAKE  Crimea  V.  vi.  91  note,  Telegraphed  signals.  1894 
H.  DRUMMOND/3j^w/J/a«234  More  perfect  forms  of  human 
intercourse  than  telegraphed  or  telephoned  words.  1895 
Westnt.  Gaz.  4  Nov.  2/3  A  decision  of  Lord  Coleridge's 
that  there  was  no  property  in  a  special  telegram,  though 
it  may  have  cost  the  tele^raphee  a  thousand  pounds  to 
procure. 
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t  Te-legraphe-me.  [ad.  Gr.  type  T^ 
{.  *TT}\(ypaf}>(ii'  to  TELEGRAPH.  (Both  used  in  mod. 
Gr.)}  A  word  suggested  instead  of  TELEGRAM,  as 
being  more  correctly  formed  ;  but  never  generally 
adopted. 

1857  R.  SHILLETO  in  Times  15  Oct.  7/5  May  I  suggest  to 
such  as  are  not  contented  with  '  Telegraphic  Despatch  *  the 
rightly  constructed  word  '  telegrapheme'?  I  do  not  want 
it,  but..  I  protest  against  such  a  barbarism  as  '  telegram  '. 
1867  Roiitlcdge's  £r.  Boy's  Ann.  Jan.  53  The  word  tele 
gram  superseded  telegrapheme.  1875  tsee  TELEGRAM].  1896 
Westm,  Gaz.  22  Feb.  8/2  The  public..  absolutely  revolted 
against  telegrapheme,  and  insisted  on  telegram,  though.. 
the  famous  Cambridge  scholar  Shilleto  always  talked  about 
'  sending  a  telegrapheme  '  —  never  a  telegram. 

Telegrapher  (te*l/grafai).  [f.  TELEGRAPH 
sb,  or  v.  +  -EK1.] 

1.  One  who  works  a  telegraph.     (Now  rare  :  the 
technical  term  being  telegraphist^}      In  first  two 
quots.,  one  who  signals  by  means  of  a  semaphore 
or  other  mechanical  means  (TELEGRAPH  sb.  i). 

1795  EDGKWORTH  in  Trans.  R.  Irish  A  cad,  (1707)  VI.  95 
Flushed  with  victory  the  young  telegrapher  forgot  his  signal. 
1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXIV.  151/2  Standing..  with  both  discs 
held  down  and  turned  edgewise  to  the  observer,  the  tele 
grapher  indicated  '  attention  .  c  1865  J.  WYLDE  in  Circ. 
Sc.  I.  262/1  Another,  .source  of  annoyance  to  telegraphers. 
b.  Telegrapher's  cramp  m  palsy  :  =  telegraphist's 
cramp  :  see  TELEGRAPHIST  b. 

1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.,  Telegraphers'  cramp, 
neurosis  analogous  to  writers'  cramp,  affecting  muscles  of 
forearm  of  telegraph  -operators. 

2.  One  who  telegraphs  a  message  or  news;  the 
sender  of  a  telegram. 

1865  Morn.  Star  2  Feb.,  The  telegraphers  take  the  liberty 
to  assert  [etc.]-  1890  Spectator  19  Apr.,  If  he  had  been 
flustered  by  the  noisy  memorialists  and  telegraphers  who 
did  their  best  to  disturb  his  judgment.  1901  West  in.  Gaz. 
17  Dec.  2/3  He  has  not  succeeded  enough  tojnduce  the  tele 
grapher  to  desert  the  wiring  mode  for  the  wireless. 

Telegraphese  (te:l/grafrz).  colloq.vi  humorous. 
[f.  TELEGRAPH  sb.  +  -ESE.] 

1.  The  concise  and  elliptical  style  in  which  tele 
grams  are  worded. 

1885  Pall  Mall  G.  26  Sept.  2/2  We  shall  gradually  give 
up  English  In  favour  of  Telegraphese,  and  Electric  Tele 
graphese  is  as  short  and  spare  as  Daily  Telegraphese  is 
longwinded  and  redundant.  1905  Athenxum  7  Oct.  469/2 
We  rather  relish  the  leisurely  semicolons  and  sentences  of 
the  eighteenth  century  after  .  .  the  '  telegraphese  '  of  many  a 
modern  stylist. 

2.  An  elaborate  or  inflated  style,  such  as  was 
attributed  to  leading  articles  in  the  (London)  Daily 
Telegraph  newspaper. 

1885  [see  i].  1889  Universal  Rev.  Oct.  215  The  man  who 
writes  for  the  Telegraph  must  write  Telegraphese.  1892 
Leisure  Hour  May  455/2  The  elaborate,  rounded,  allusive 
style  which  has  gone  down  to  fame  as  Telegraphese.  1895 
Westm.  Gaz,  9  Dec.  3/1  Sala  was  not  only  the  patentee  of 
Telegraphese.  He  was  also  the  first,  and  in  some  ways 
the  best. 

Telegraphic  (teU'grse'fik),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ic.  Cf.  F.  tettgraphique.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  con 
nected  with  a  telegraph  ;    made,   sent,   or   trans 
mitted  by  telegraph.     a.  In  reference  to  the  earlier 
*  telegraphs  '  or  signalling  devices.  Now  rare. 

1794  [see  TELEGRAPH  sb.  ij.  1794  Gentl.  Mag.  LXIV.  n. 
815/2  The  new-invented  telegraphic  languageof  signals.  1794 
European  Mag.  Sept.  166  By  a  new  Telegraphic  Machine, 
invented  by  Citizen  Chapelle  the  news..  has  been  received 
..in  one  hour.  1805  CAPT.  CRUMBY  in  ipUC/tt&Nov.  (1899) 
722  Lord  Nelson  made  the  telegraphic  signal,  '  England  ex 
pects  that  every  man  will  do  his  duty  '.  1808  J.  MACDONALD 
Telegraphic  Commun.  36  Homer  is  the  first  who  mentions 
the  Telegraphic  art.  1829  MARRYAT  F.  Mildmay  vi,  Look 
ing  for  the  telegraphic  signal-box,  1842  ALISON  I  fist.  Europe 
(1850)  XIII.  Ixxii.  §  85.  569  On  the  morning  of  the  3d  March, 
a  telegraphic  despatch  from  the  prefect  of  Toulon  announced 
the  landing  of  Napoleon. 

b.  In  reference  to  the  electric  telegraph. 

[1823  RONALDS  Descr.  Elcctr.  Tel.  8  By  the  use  of  a  tele 
graphic  dictionary  a  word,  or  even  a  whole  sentence  could 
be  conveyed  by,,  three  discharges.]  1840  (see  TELEPHONIC], 
1841  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XXI.  689/2  Wheatstone's  Electro 
magnetic  Telegraph.  .We  are  convinced..  will  not  be  con 
fined  to  long  telegraphic  lines,  but  will  also  be  extensively 
employed  in  public  and  private  establishments.  1854 
B'NESS  BUNSEN  in  Hare  Life  (1879)  II.  iv.  168  We  received 
yesterday  the  telegraphic  announcement  (etc.].  1854  GIL- 
FILLAN  Life  R.  Blair  B.'s  Wks.  128  As  if  on  telegraphic 
wires.  1857  LADY  CANNING  in  Hare  Tivo  Noble  Lives  (i8g$) 
II.  199  The  wording  of  telegraphic  messages  requires  the 
utmost  care.  1877  ^-  THOMSON  Vey,  Challenger  I.  i.  i 
The  wonderful  project  of  establishing  a  telegraphic  com- 
munication  between  the  old  world  and  the  new. 

2.  Jig.  T  &•  Large  and  conspicuous,  like  the  letters 
exhibited  by  some  early  forms  of  telegraph.   Obs. 
b.  Making  signals  (as  by  glance  or  gesture)  ;  con 
veyed  by  a  sign  or  signal  :  cf.  TELEGRAPH  v.  2. 
?  Obs.      C.  Resembling   an    (electric)    telegraph  ; 
conveying  impulses  or  intelligence  as  by  electricity. 
d.  Abbreviated  or  concise  like  a  telegram. 

1809  SIMEON/-*?/,  in  Carus  Life  xi.  (1847)  276  His  attacks 
on  me  were  frequent,  with  my  name  in  telegraphic  char 
acters.  18..  T.  MOORE  Country  Dance  fy  Quad,  xxix, 
Watchful  chaperons,..  Who  intercept  all  signal  tones,  And 
read  all  telegraphic  faces.  1838  BUCKSTONE  Shocking 
Events  (French's  ed.)  9  Sir..  I  cannot  allow  any  telegraphic 
dispatches  with  my  female  domestic—  no  winking  here. 


TELEGRAPHICAL. 

1871  TYNDALL  Fragm.  Set.  (1879)  I.  iii.  95  Who  . .  put  the 
soul  into  this  telegraphic  body?  1896  '  CURTIS  YORKE* 
Those  Children  vi,  [HisJ  words. .were  few,  and  his  speech 
as  telegraphic  as  though  each  word  were  paid  for. 

Hence  Telegra'phical  a.  (rare},  telegraphic; 
Telegra-phically  adv.  [see  -ICALLY],  by  means  of 
a  telegraph,  by  telegraph  or  telegram  ;  in  relation 
to  a  telegraph. 

1808  J.  MACDONALD  Telegraphic  Commun.  Pref.  34  When, 
ever  a  word  is  to  be  spelt,  Telegraphically.  1846  WOKCESTKR, 
Telegraphic,  Tclegraphical.  1847  I)E  OL-IXCEY  in  Tail's 
Mag-,  XIV.  668  Krought  down  telegraphically  from  some 
altitude  inaccessible  to  hitmelf.  1883  Standard  14  Feb.  5  4 
He  was  summoned  telegraphically.  1905  Daily  News 
17  Mar.  7  Queenstown  is  cut  off  telegraphically,  all  the 
poles  having  been  blown  down. 

Telegraphist  (tr-,telc'grafist,te-l/grafist).  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -IST.  Ci.  F.  ttttgraphiste^  A  person 
employed,  or  skilled,  in  working  a  telegraph ;  a 
telegraph-operator. 

1854  Lardners  Museum  Sci.  %  Art  IV.  60  Different 
telegraphists  have  very  different  powers  as  to  celerity. 
c  1865  J.  WVLDE  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  261  i  No  one  suddenly 
became  an  expert  telegraphist.  1876  PULI.CE  &  SIVE- 
WRIGHT  Telegraphy  113  The  amount  of  work.,  will  not  ju.s- 
tifythe  employmeutofatrainedtelegraphUt.  iSygtsee  TELK- 
GKAPH  L/frX:].  1908  Daily C/m>«.  3  June  1/4  A  wireless  tele 
graphist  had  a  terrifying  experience  during  a  lerritic  thunder 
storm.  ..where  the  wireless  station  was  struck  by  lightning. 
b.  Telegraphists  cramp:  a  paralytic  affection  of 
the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm,  to  which  telegraph- 
operators  are  liable  :  cf.  CHAMP  sb.^ 

1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Mtd.  VI.  539  The  so-called  ' Profes 
sional  ^hyperkineses '  (writer's  cramp,  histrionic  spasm, 
pianist's  cramp,  telegraphist's  tramp,  &c.)  admit  of  a  similar 
explanation.  1908  Daily  Chron.  26  Nov.  6/2  The  supple 
mentary  report.. recommended  that  telegraphists'  cramp 
should  be  added  to  the  compensation  list. 

Telegraphone  (t/-,  tele-grafJun).  [Short  for 
te!egraphophone>  f.  TELE-  +  GRAI-HOPHONE,  after 
teUphone.\  A  form  of  telephone  in  which  the 
spoken  message  is  recorded  at  the  receiving  end 
magnetically  on  an  iron  ribbon,  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  reproduction ;  invented  by  Poulsen  of  Copen 
hagen  about  1900.  (See  also  TELEPHONOGRAPH.) 

[1890:  see  next.]  1900  Engineering  Mag.  XIX.  757/1  The 
telegraphon,  or  magneto-telephonograph,  an  invention  of 
the  Danish  engineer,  Valdemar  Poulsen,  makes  use  of  the 
fact  of  permanent  magnetism  to  record,  .sounds,  .so  that 
they  can  be  reproduced  whenever  . .  desired.  1909  Hat- 
ficr  s  Mag.  Feb.  496  This  apparatus.. has  been  variously 
designated  as  the  '  telegraphone ',  the  '  microphone-graph  , 
and  the  '  magnetophonograph  '  in  Europe. 

So  Telegrraphophone  (tel/gne-fofjun) :  see  quot. 

[1890  Voice  (N.  Y.)  13  Feb.,  A  new  instrument  called  the 
telegmphonc,]  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  Telegraphophone^  an  appa 
ratus  for  reproducing  at  a  distance  the  sounds  which  pro- 
duced  a  graphophomc  record  ;  also,  an  apparatus  for  pro 
ducing  a  graphophonic  record  at  a  distance  by  means  of  a 
telephonic  circuit. 

Telegraphy (tr-,tele-grafi,te-l/grafi).  [f.TELK- 
+  -GBAPHY.  Cf.  Ger.  telegraphic  (Bockmaun  1794', 
F.  ttUgraphie  (Mozin  Diet.  fran$*-allcm.  1812).] 
The  art  or  science  of  constructing  or  using  tele 
graphs  ;  the  working  of  a  telegraph  or  telegraphs. 

Wireless  telegraphy:  see  WIRELESS. 

1795  EDGEWOBTH  in  Trans.  A*.  Irish  Acarf.  (1707)  VI.  96 
Tamerlane's  telegraphy  was  not  very  refined..  .Whenever 
he  laid  siege  to  any  town  he  used  to  employ  three  signals— 
the  first  day  he  set  up  a  white  flag  [etc].  Ibid,  in  The 
advantages  which  by  means  of  Telegraphy  would  result  to 
commerce  must. .be  extensive.  1847  in  WKUSIKR.  1858 
Times  28  Aug.  10/6  The  cause  of  telegraphy  has  too  many 
demands  upon  the  labours  of. .  these  practised  cable  layers, 
to  permit  them  to  be  idle  here.  1861  W.  KAIRBAIRN  Addr. 
tol>rit.Assoc.)\i\  land  telegraphy  the  chief  difficulties  have 
been  surmounted,  but  in  submarine  telegraphy  much  remains 
to  be  accomplished.  1878  HUXLEY  Fhysiogr.  101  In  these 
days  of  electric  telegraphy  every  one  is  familiar  with  the.. 

falvanic  or  voltaic  battery.  1901  Wtstm.  Caz,  7  Oct.  10/1 
t  was  on  July  25,  1837,  that  the  first  practical  trial  of  tele- 
graphy  was  made  between  Euston  andCamden.on  the  Lon 
don  and  North- Western  Railway,  by  Cooke  and  Wheatstone. 
fig.  1864  Daily  Tel.  26  May,  That  kind  of  social  telegraphy 
which  seems  to  convey  intelligence  with  a  mystery  and 
rapidity  quite  as  wonderful  as  the  electric  H  ire.  1891 
4  MARK  TWAIN'  in  Harpers  JAif.  Christm.  No.,  (title) 
Mental  Telegraphy. 

Telehydrobarometer,    -iconograph :    see 

TELE-. 

Teleianthous  (tebi|3e*n)>os),  a.  Bot.  rare—0. 
[f.  Gr.  T«'Xcioy  perfect  +  av0o?  flower  +  -ous.J 

1860  MAYNK  I-.-vpos.  Lcx.%  Tclcianthust  ..  applied  by 
Wachsendorff  to  plants  provided  with  stamens  and  pistiU: 
ttrleianthous. 

||  Teleiosis  (tebi|0>i-sis).  rare—1,  [a.  Gr.  rcXci- 
OHTiy,  f.  TcXfjouc  to  perfect,  to  complete.]  Per 
fection,  completion,  consummation.  So  fTelei- 
o'tioal  a.  Obs.  rare—*,  making  perfect,  perfective. 

1601  HP.  W.  HARLOW  Defence  92  The  teleioticall  or  finatl 
cause  eternall  life.  1898  GLADSTONE  in  Timft  5  Jan.,  Truth 
and_  beauty,  truth  the  first,  and  beauty  the  hanilmai.l  or 
lelciosis  of  truth,  are  the  divinely  appointed  sustenance  of 
the  human  soul. 

Telekinesis  toTelelectroscope:  see  TELE-. 

Telelograph :  see  TELLOUKAPH. 

Te-lelogue  (-Ipg).  [f.  TELE-  +  Gr.  \oyos  word.] 
A  message  transmitted  by  telephone,  a  telephonic 
message ;  =  TELEPHEME. 

1881  J.  \V.  IIATTEN  in  Times  10  Nov.  8/3  The  United 
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1  Telephone  Co.  ..would,  .supply  London  with  a  penny  Tele 
logue  in.,  addition  to  the.  .sixpenny  Telegram.  1884  Pitll 
Mall  G.  25  Apr.  5/2  They  resolutely  refuse  ta  allow  the 
United  Telephone  Company  to  give  the  public  a  penny 
telelogue.  1898  (Heading  of  a  book  of  forms  for  Mercantile 
use )  Confirmation  of  Telelogue. 

Teleman,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  TILLMAX. 

Telemanometer,  etc. :  see  TELE-. 

Telemeter  (tf-,teleTnftw).  Also  telemeter. 
i  [f.  TELE-,  TELO-Z  +  -METER.  Cf.  F.  tJlimetre, 
1852  in  Cosmos  II.  222.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  distances  of 
objects :  applied  to  instruments  of  various  kinds 
used  in  surveying,  and  in  milit.irv  operations. 

AcoHsticJelemtter,  one  in  wh'ch  the  distance  is  ascertained 
by  observing  the  time  occupied  by  sound  in  traversing  it. 

1860  G.  RICHARDSON  Patent  Specif.  No.  2102  This  im 
proved  instrument  (which  in  commerce  1  intend  to  call  a 
telemeter).  1869  Pall  Mall  G.  31  Aug.  4  Of  two  batteries 
coming  into  action,  the  one  with  and  the  other  without  a 
telemeter,  a  difference  of  about  a  minute  in  opening  fire 
would  make  the  difference  between  accurate  shooting  and 
shooting  by  guesswork.  1888  A.  W.  WHITE  in  Kncycl.  Krit. 
XXIII.  126/1  Telemeter,  or  Ran^efinder. .  .Telemeters  have 
Ijeen  made  on  three  distinct  principles,  and  classified  as 

I  acoustic,  optical,  and  trigonometrical  respectively.  Ibid. 
126/2  The  Nolan  range  finder.. was  the  first  telemeter 

j    used  by  the  British  artillery.     1900  H.  .M.  WII.SON  Tt'po$> . 

.  Sttn>.  xiii.  274  The  gradienter  is  used  as  a  telemeter  in 
measuring  horizontal  distances  in  two  ways. 

attrib.  1900  H.  M.  WILSON  Tofiogr.  Sun>.  236  The  stadia, 
telemeter,  or  subtend  system  [of  measuring  distances]. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  recording  the  readings  of  any 
;    physical  instrument  at  a  distance  by  means  of  an 

electric   current;     a  general   term    including   the 

tcleanemografh,  tclcbaromcter,  Ulethermometer,  etc. 

(see  TELE-).  1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Hence  Telemetric  (tel/me'trik  ,  Teleme'trical 

adjs.,  pertaining  to,  connected  with,  or  serving  as 
|  a  telemeter  ;  also  Teleme  trograph,  an  instrument 
:  for  measuring  and  drawing  plans  of  distant  objects 

or  areas  (Sci.  Amer.  Supp.,  I  Aug.  1885,  7975  \ 

1877  KNIGHT  Diet,  bjcch.  2513  Another  form  of  telemetric 
i  marme-glass. .  .ThetelemetricaltelescopeofCaptainGautier. 

1900  H.  M.  WILSON  Topegr.  Surv.  xiii.  282  The  range-finder 
;  furnishes  a.. rough  telemetric  method  of  obtaining  a  fairly 

accuiate  measure  of  inaccessible  distances. 

Telemieroscope,  etc. :  see  TELE-. 

Teleo-  *  (te-l»»,  before  a  vowel  tele-,  repr.  Gr. 
j  reAfo-  (rfAfio-),  combining  form  of  ti A«os,  T«'Aeios 
perfect,  complete,  f.  rt'Aos  end :  employed  in  En;;, 
in  some  scientific  terms.  Teleobranchiate 
(-brae'rjkut),  Zool.  [Gr.  ffpayxla  fi'Hs],  a.  belong 
ing  to  the  division  Teleobranchia  of  gastropod 
molluscs,  having  the  respiratory  organs  specially 
developed;  sb.  a  gastropod  of  this  division.  Teleo- 
cephalons  (-se'lalas)  a.,  Ichth.  fGr.  x«j>a\ri 
head],  belonging  to  the  order  Tcleocephali  of  teleo- 
stean  fishes,  having  the  full  number  of  bones  in  the 
skull;  so  Teleoce'pual,  a  teleocephalous  fish. 
Teleodesmacean  (-desnwi'J'an),  Zool.  [Gr. 
o><r/ids  band],  a.  belonging  to  the  group  Teleo- 
desmacia  {Amer.Jrnl.  Sc.  Dec.  1889)  of  bivalve 
molluscs,  having  a  specially  developed  hinge  to  the 
shell ;  si>.  a  mollusc  of  this  group.  Te'leodont 
(-odjTnt)  a.,  Entom.  [Gr.  i8ot;s,  UOOVT-  tooth], 
applied  to  that  form  of  the  mandibles  in  stag- 
beetles  in  which  the  projections  or  '  teeth '  are 
most  highly  developed.  Te'leophyte  (-fait),  Biol. 
[Gr.  (JIVTOV  plant],  a  plant  of  perfect  or  complete 
organization  ;  one  of  the  higher  plants.  Teleoptile 
(-p-ptil,  -ail),  Ornitfi.  [Gr.  wn\ov  down-feather], 
one  of  the  later  or  mature  feathers  of  a  bird :  opp. 
toNEOSSOPTiLE.  Te-leosanr  (-S$J),/W,TOM/.  [Gr. 
o-nGpoj  lizard],  a  crocodile  of  the  extinct  genus 
Teleosaurtts  or  family  TeleosauridsR;  so  Teleo- 
sau'rian  a.,  belonging  to  this  genus  or  family; 
sb.  —  teleosatir.  Teleote'mporal,  Anal,  and  Zool. 
[TKMI'OIIAL  a.2],  a.  and  s6.,  a  name  for  the  bone 
called  POSTCLAVICLE.  ||  Teleozoon  (-z^a'^n),  Biol. 
(pU  -zoa)  [Gr.  ffop  animal],  an  animal  of  perfect 
or  complete  organization ;  one  of  the  higher  ani 
mals;  hence  Teleozoio  (-zou-jk)  a.,  pertaining  to 
the  teleozoa.  See  also  TELEOSTSAN,  etc. 

1890  Atncr.  Nat.  May  481  Txniosomi.  *Teleocephals 
with  the  scapular  arch  subnormal,  postlemporal  undivided 
and  closely  applied  to  the  back  of  the  cranium.  1883 
LEUTHNER  in  Traits.  Zool.  Soc.  Lend.  (1885)  XI.  400  The 
gap  between  the  mesodont  and  "tel[e]odont  forms  long  re 
mained  unbridRed.  1899  D.  SHARP  in  Catnb.  Nat.  Hist. 
VI.  193  The  largest  developments  being  called  teleodont, 
the  smallest  priodont.  1863  H.  SPENCER  Biol.  (1864)  I.  ll.  i. 


8  43.  ico  A  tree  is  an  assemblage  of  numerous  united  shoots. 
One  of  these  great  *teleophyles  is  thus  an  aggregate  of 
aggregates  of  aggregates  of  units,  which  severally  resemble 


urotophytes  in  their  sizes  and  structures.  1893  GAOOW  in 
Newton  Diet.  Kit-its  243  The  first  clothing  of  the  newly, 
hatched  bird  consists  of. .soft  feathers,  .possessing  ..ch.'ir. 
acters  which  make  it  advisable  to  distinguish  them,  by  the 
name  of  Neossoptiles'(fco9<r6<,  a  chick  >,  from  those  feathers 
w  tiKh  subsequently  appear,  and  may  he  called  '  'Teleoptiles' 
(T«ACOC,  mature).  (1839  <*•  ROBERTS  Diet.  Geol.,  *  Teleo- 
taunts,  perfect  or  complete  lizard  i  a  new  genus  of  fossil 
saurian  or  lizard,  established  by  M.  Geoffroy  it.  Hilairc  ] 


TELEOSTEAN. 

I  1841  OwtN  in  Kef.  liril.  Assoc.  X.  76  The  atlas  in  the 
Teleosaur  corresponds  MHadaDjr  with  that  of  the  Croco 
diles.  Ibid.  70  They  are  longer  in  proportion  to  their 
breadth  than  most  of  the  *Te!eosaurian  scutes.  1896  H. 
WOODWARD  Guide  Fmsil  Kef  tiles  Brit.  Mm.  6  Long  and 
slender-jawed  Teleosaurs  and  Steneosaurs.  1869  HUXLEY 
in  Q.  Jrnl.  Ciol.  SK.  XXVI.  47  The  ilium  ofaTeleosau 
nan.  1865  H.  SPENCER  Biol.  (.867)  II.  iv.  iv.  §  169.  77  Among 
\\tvProtozoa.  .and  from  the  minute  anatomy  of  all  creatures 
above  these,  up  to  the  *  Teleozoa. 

Teleo-  -,  before  a  vowel  tele-,  combining  form 
rcpr.  Gr.  TtXot  end  (stem  rf\t- :  cf.  TELEAKCH), 
as  in  TELEOLOGY  and  its  derivatives,  q.  v. :  also  in 
II  Teleopho-bia  [mod.L. :  see  -PHOBIA],  an  aver 
sion  or  unwillingness  to  admit  the  existence  of 
design  or  final  causes  in  nature;  Teleorga'nic  a., 
serving  the  purposes  of  an  organism  ;  necessary  to 
organic  life  (Cent.  Diet.,  i  Sy  I ,.  (See  also  TELO-  '.) 

Teleologic  (teUVlp-djik),  a.  and  sl>.  [f.  TE 
LEOLOGY  +  -ic.]  A.  aiij.  —  next. 

1841  I  IK  QuiNctvin  Rlackm.  Mag.  1. 1 1.  730/3  The  pecu 
liar  beauty  of  a  kitchL-n-garden,  or  of  a  machine,  which 
must  be  derived  from  their  tendency  to  certain  ends  or 
uses,  is  called  Ideologic  beauty .  1848  MILL  /W.  Econ.  in. 
i.  $  2  (i_S76)  264  Value  in  use,  or  as  Mr.  De  Quincey  calls  it, 
ideologic  value,  is  the  extreme  limit  of  value  in  exchange. 

B.  sf>.  The  science  of  final  causes;  that  branch 
of  knowledge  which  deals  with  ends  or  purposes. 

i8«s  S.  H.  HODGSON  Time  f,  Space  n.  ix.  §  68.  566  Technic 
and  'Ideologic  are  the  two  branches  of  practical  knowledge, 
founded  respectively  on  conation  and  feeling. 

Teleological  (tel/^lfdjikal. ,  a.     [f.  as  prec. 

-I-  -ICAL.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  involving  teleology ; 
i  relating  to  ends  or  final  causes;  dealing  with  de 
sign  or  purpose,  esp.  in  natural  phenomena. 

1809-10  COLKHIDGE  Friend  (i3i8)  III.  180  A  Ideological 
ground  in  physics  and  physiology.  1847  liucn  tr.  i/ttfen- 
tacks  Hist.  Dottr.  I.  06  What  is  commonly  calk-d  the 
physico-theological,  or  teleologital  pro  >f— i.e.  they  infer  the 
existence  of  a  Creator  from  the  wurks  of  creation.  1875 
SIR  W.  TURNLR  in  Ency.1.  Brit.  I.  799  i  The  special  ana 
tomy  of  an  animal  may  be  studied. .  (c)  with  reference  to 
the  function,  use,  or  purpose  performed  by  a  part  or  struc 
ture..,  termed  Teleological  or  Physiological  Anatomy. 
1907  J.  R.  ILLINC.WORTH  Doctr.  Trin.  xii.  248  '1  he  great 
ideological  question .. what  is  the  end  of  man'/  what  is  the 
true  purpose  of  life's  voyage  V 

Hence  Teleolo'gically  adv.,  in  a  ideological 
manner ;  in  relation  to  teleology. 

^iDEQulNCKvinAVaa-i'..]/^-.  LlI.73o/2Teleologically, 

that  is,  considered  as  means  to  an  end — diamonds  have  as 

undeniably  a  value  in  use  as  any  other  ai  tide.     1907   J.  R. 

i     II.LINGWORTH  Doctr.  Tnn.\\.  176  The  contextof  a  rational 

and  ideologically  ordered  world. 

TeleolOgist  (tel/.p-lodjist).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-1ST.]  A  believer  in  or  maintainer  of  the  doctrine 
of  teleology ;  one  versed  in  this. 

1864  H.SPKNCKR/VWK.  Kiel.  I.li.  vii.§  79.  234Theexplana- 
lion  of  the  ideologist  is  untrue, .  .things  are  not  arranged 
thus  or  thus  for  the  securing  of  special  ends.  1881  G.  J. 
ROMANES  in  Nature  XXIV.  2  The  burden  of  proof  lies  witli 
the  Ideologists  to  show  that  any  special  cases.. are  to  be 
i  regarded  as  inexplicable. 

So  Teleo'logism.  telcological  theory  or  doctrine. 

1889  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  June  278/1  In  the  course  of  his 
transition  from  strict  teleologism  to  the  full  acceptance  of 
the  theory  of  evolution. 

Teleology  (teli'ip-lod^i).  [ad.  mod.L.  teleo- 
logi,i  (Chr.  \Volf,  1728);  f.  Gr.  ri\os  end  (see 
TKI.EO-  -)  +  -Ao-yio  (see  -LOOT),  whence  also  Ger. 
Ideologic,  F.  (Mologit.] 

The  doctrine  or  study  of  ends  or  final  causes,  esp. 
ns  related  to  the  evidences  of  design  or  purpose  in 
nature ;  also  trans/,  such  design  as  exhibited  in 
natural  objects  or  phenomena. 

[1728  WOLF  Lfficaf  85  Datur.  .prater  eas  alia  adhuc  phi 
losophise  naturalis  pars,  qu.-e  fines  rerum  explicat,  nomine 
adhuc  destituta,  etsi  amplissima  sit  et  ulilissima.  Dici 
posset  TtleologiaJ\ 

1740  ZOLLMAN  (tr.  fr.  French)  in  /'hi/.  Trans.  XLI.  299 
Teleology  is  one  of  those  Parts  of  Philosophy,  in  which 
there  has  been  but  little  Progress  made.  1807  Edin.  Re:\ 
X.  151  The  subject^  of  Teleology,  or  the  doctrine  of  final 
causes,  was  one  which  occupied  the  thoughts  of  Le  Sage. 
1868  F.  AUCKLAND  in  Bompas  Life  x.  (1885)  224  This  is  the 
doctrine  of  Teleology :  Le.thedoctrineth.it  every  organ  is 
adapted  to  a  special  use.  1881  (>.  J.  ROMANES  tn  Feature 
27  Oct.  604/2  Teleology  in  this  larger  sense,  or  the  doctrine 
that  behind  all  the  facts  open  to  sci.  ific  enquiry. .there 
is  'Mind  and  Will'  as  the  ultimate  cause  of  all  things- 
does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  scien>i'"i<:  method.  1893 
H.  DRUMMOND  in  Harrows  Part.  Rt-lig.  1 1. 1322  Darwin  has 
not  written  a  chapter  that  is  not  full  of  teleology. 

Teleometer,  erron.  form  for  TELEUETKK. 

1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

TeleophobiatoTeleosaurian:  secTELEO-1,2. 

Teleostean  t^el/ifst/an),  a.  and  st.  Ichth. 
[f.  mod.L.  teleosleus  (/.  Gr.  T«'A«ot,  -«iot  finished, 
complete,  TELEO-  1  +  tari-ov  bone)  +  -AN.]  a.  adj. 
lielonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the  order  Teteostei 
(Job.  Miiller  1844)  or  osseous  fishes,  having  the 
skeleton  (usually)  completely  ossified,  b.  si>.  A 
fish  of  this  order. 

1859  HARWIN  Orig.  Sfecui  ix.  305  Some  paleontologist* 
believe  that  certain  much  older  fishes .  .are  really  teleostean. 
1872  ll-id.  x.  (cd.  6)  385  If  the  telcosteans  had  reallyappeared 
suddenly.. at thecommcnceinent  of  thechalk  formation.  1888 
SION  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  90  The  J'erch. ..It» 
skeleton  is  typically  Teleostean.  lli,t.  429. 


TELEOSTEOUS. 

So  Te'leost  sb.  and  a.,  also  teliost  (  -  F.  ttltoste\ 
Teleo'steous  a.  —  TELEOSTEAN. 

1862  DANA  Man.  Geol.  Hi.  278  note,  The  skeleton  is  bony, 
as  the  name  Telioht.  .implies.  1880  GUNTHKR  y-Vj/fW  1.22  The 
organisation  of  the  Teleosteous  fishes.  1891  CV«/.  Diet. 
6216  (figure)  Skull  of  Pike  {Esox  luciits),  a  teleobt  fish. 

Teleostome  (te'h'i&toum).  Ichth*  [ad.  mod.L. 
teleostom-nS)  f.  TELEO-  1  +  Gr.  aropa  mouth.]  A 
fish  of  the  division  Teleostomi  (Th.  Gill  1872), 
including  the  teleosts  and  ganoids  (i.  e.  all  the 
higher  fishes),  characterized  by  well-developed 
maxillary,  dentary,  and  membrane  bones.  So 
Teleo'St  ornate,  Teleostomatous  (-st^'matss), 
Teleo'stomons  adjs.,  belonging  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Teleostomi, 

1896  H.  WOODWARD  Guide  Fossil  Reptiles  Brit.  Mus.  109 
A  break  in  the  series  of  Teleostomatous  fishes.  1900  Xatitrc 
20  Sept.  505/2  The  Crossopterygii  are  a  group  of  Teleosto- 
mous  fishes.  1901  Ibid.  14  Nov.  38/1  The  difference  be 
tween  the  typically  meroblastic  egg  of  the  shark  and  the 
holoblastic  egg  of  such  a  teleostome  as  the  sturgeon. 

Teleotemporal  to  Teleozoon :  see  TELEO-  *. 

Telepathy  (t^-,  tele'pabi,  te'l/psejri).  Psychics. 
[f.  TELE-  +  Gr.  -iraBaa  feeling,  perception :  see 
-PATHV.]  *  The  communication  of  impressions  of 
any  kind  from  one  mind  to  another,  independently 
of  the  recognised  channels  of  sense '  (Myers  Human 
Personality ',  Gloss.). 

1882  MYERS  in  Proc.  Soc.  Psychical  Research  I.  ir.  147 
[see  TEUBSTRBSIA!  1888  AtJunseum  18  Aug.  213/3  In.. 

after-dinner  experiments.. telepathy,  thought-reading,  and 
hypnotism  are  trifled  with  as  amusements.  1894  H.  DKUM- 
MOND  Ascent  Man  234  Telepathy  is  theoretically  the  next 
stage  in  the  Evolution  of  Language. 

So  Telepath  (te'l/pre)>)  sb.,  Tele'pathist,  an 
adept  in,  subject  of,  or  believer  in  telepathy  ;  Te'- 
lepath  v.,  (a)  trans,  to  convey  or  transmit  by 
means  of  telepathy  ;  (/>)  intr.  to  practise  telepathy  ; 
Tclepathe •  tic  (nonce-wd. ) ,  Telepa'thic  adjs. , 
pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  effected  by  tele 
pathy ;  Telepa'thically  adv.,  in  a  telepathic 
manner,  by  means  of  telepathy;  Te'lepathi  ze  z/., 
(a)  trans,  to  communicate  with  or  affect  (a  person) 
by  telepathy ;  (£)  intr.  to  practise  telepathy. 

1907  \Vesttii,  G'iz.  9  Feb.  3/2  There  is  a  pleasant  mystery 
about  the  origin  of  the  9-in.  shell  which  startled  Selsey  the 
other  day. . .  It  looks  as  though  the  *telepaths  would  have  to    j 
be  called  in  to  account  for  its  origin.    1886  Sat.  Rev.  4  Dec.     ' 
75  i/i  Whether  spooks  are  *telepathed  about .  .by  promiscuous 
persons,   or  whether   the   Thibetan    Adepts    go    spooking     j 
astrally  through  the  world.     1891  Review  of  Re::  15  Oct.     ' 
347/2  As  soon  as  a  man  begins  to  speculate  as  to  how  he 
telepathy  he  loses  the  power  of  telepathing.     1895  Edin. 
Rev.  Jan.  93  It  may  be  that  these  communications  have 
really  been  '  telepathed  *  from  some  living  mind.     1892  Sat. 
Rev.  6  Aug.  157/1  Was  there, then,  some  'communication  'of 
a  '  'telepathetic'  sort?     1884  GURNBY&  MYERS  in  jgtfi  Cen 
tury  May  800  We  hopevto  show  that  the  lowest  *telepathic 
manifestations  may  be  used  to  explain  and  corroborate  the    > 
highest.  1905  MYERS  Human  Personality  I  I.p.xv,Telepathic    i 
intercourse,  if  carried  far  enough,  corresponds  to  possession 
or  to  ecstasy.     1884  —  in  Proc.  Soc.  Psychical  Research 
vii.    219   Drawing  a   picture  which   he   feels   to  be  *tele. 
pathically  presented  to  his  mind's  eye.     1886  GURNEY,  etc. 
Phantasms  of  Living  I.  in   His  aspect. .is  telepathically 
perceived.     1894  Westm.  Gaz.  12  Sept.  3/3  Knowing  myself 
now  to  be  a  *telepathist,..I  look  with  regret  to  the  many 
opportunities  I  have  missed.  1900  PallMallG.  31  Oct.  3  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang  discourses,  .of  three  female  professors  of  tele-    i 
pathy,  concluding  that  Joan  of  Arc  was  a  true  telepathist. 

Telepheme  (te-ttffm).     [f.  TELE-  +  Gr.  tyi\pii 

voice,  report,  message,  etc.]     Name  for  a  message    • 
sent  by  telephone;  a  telephonic  communication. 

1882  W.  BALES-TIER  in  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Post-Express    \ 
5  Aug.  (Cent.),  We  shall  ask  a  dispensation  to  permit  us  to    , 
introduce  a  new  word,  .telepheme.  The  use  of  such  phrases    I 
as  'telephonic  communication', ' telephonic  message  ,  'news 
by  telephone',  and   the  like  seems  a  little  clumsy.     1898 
R.  O.  HESLOP  Let.  to  Editor^  Telepheme:    a  telephonic 
message.     The  term  is  occasionally  met  with  in  commercial 
correspondence. 

Telepherage :  see  TELPHERAGE. 

Telephone  (te'lff<?un),  sb.  [f.  Gr.  rrj\f  afar, 
TELE-  +  ifxovri  voice,  sound,  -<PQJV-OS  -voiced,  -sound 
ing  (as  in  tixpojvos  sweet-voiced).] 

L  An  instrument,  apparatus,  or  device  for  con 
veying  sound  to  a  distance.  Now  chiefly  Obs, 

fa.  Name  for  a  system  of  signalling  by  musical  notes, 
devised  by  Sudre  in  1828.  tb.  An  instrument  like  a  fog 
horn,  used  on  ships,  railway  trains,  etc.,  for  signalling  by  loud 
sounds  or  notes.  tc.  A  tube  or  other  device  for  convey 
ing  the  sound  of  the  voice  to  a  distance,  as  a  speaking- 
tube,  d.  Lovers'  or  String  Telephone,  a  toy  consisting  of 
two  stretched  membranes  or  metal  disks  connected  by  a 
tense  cord  which  mechanically  transmits  sound-waves  from 
the  one  to  the  other. 

(The  name  has  also  been  applied  by  writers  to  an  apparatus 
invented  by  Wheatstone,  called  by  him  'the  Enchanted 
Lyre  ',  consisting  of  a  rod  connected  with  a  sound-board, 
by  which  sounds  (e.  g.  of  a  musical  instrument)  were  conveyed 
from  one  room  to  another.) 

1835  Musical  Libr.  [implied  in  TELEPHONIC  q.  v.].  1844 
Times  19  July  6/5  Yesterday  week  was  a  levee  day  at  the 
Admiralty,  and  amongst  the  numerous  models . .  was  Captain 
J.  N.  Tayler's  telephone  instrument... The  chief  object  of 
this  powerful  wind  instrument  is  to  convey  signals  during 
foggy  weather.  1844  Illustr.  Land.  News  24  Aug.  118/1 
The  Telephone;  a  Telegraphic  Alarum.  Amongst  the  many 
valuable  inventions.. that  of  the  'Telephone,  or  Marine 
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seems,  to  be  able  to  speak  to  a  distance  without  any  con 
necting  tube  at  all :  across  the  inner  quadrangle  of  a  building, 
for  instance,  by  means  of  large  concave  gutta-percha  re- 
flectors..the  portable  telephone  would  be  available  where 


which  musical  pipes  or  free  tongues  are  acted  upon  by  wind. 
Compressed  air  or  gas  is  admitted  to  the  pipe  by  means  of 
a  valve  acted  upon  by  the  magnetized  needle  of  an  electro 
magnet.  The  alternation  of  long  and  short  sounds  may  be 
grouped  In  a  similar  manner  to  the  long  and  short  lines  in 
the  alphabet  of  a  Morse's  telegraph.  1877  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Hfech.,  Telephone,  an  instrument  for  conveying  signals  by 
sound..  .The  term,  until  lately,  has  been  particularly  applied 
to  a  signal  adapted  for  nautical  or  railroad  use,  in  which  a 
body  of  compressed  air  is  released  from  a  narrow  orifice  and 
divided  upon  a  sharp  edge,  in  the  manner  of  a  steam-whistle. 
1879  tr.  /)u  Moncel,  The  Telephone  2  One  step  more  led  to 
the  membrane  employed  in  string  telephones. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  reproducing  sound,  esp.  that 
of  the  voice,   at  A  great  distance,  by   means  of 
electricity;  consisting,  like  the  electric  telegraph, 
of  transmitting  and  receiving  instruments  connected 
by  a  line  or  wire  which  conveys  the  electric  current. 

a.  Applied  to  an  instrument  devised  by  P.  Keis 
in   Dec.    1861,  and   called   by  him   (in  German) 
Telephen* 

In  this  the  sounds  were  received  on  thin  vibrating  mem 
branes,  whose  motion  was  transmitted  electrically  to  an 
electromagnetic  receiver.  This  was  never  perfected  as  a 
practical  means  of  communication. 

1866  R.  M.  FERGUSON  Electricity  257  The  Telephone.  158. 
This  is  an  instrument  for  telegraphing  notes  of  the  same 
pitch.  Reis's  Telephone  (invented  1861)  accomplishes  this 
in  the  following  way.  1885  S.  P.  THOMPSON'  P.  Reis  49  \\'e 
have  now  bhown  that  Phihpp  Reis  was  the  undisputed  in 
ventor  [1861]  of  an  instrument  which  he  called  the  Telephone. 
1889  PKEKCK:  &  MAIER  Telephone  3  Philipp  Reis,  of  Fried - 
riuhsdorf,  wrote  [in  German]  in  i368:— I  succeeded  in  in- 
venting  an  apparatus.. in  which  also  one  can  produce  tones 
of  all  kinds  at  any  desired  distance  by  means  of  the  galvanic 
current,  I  named  the  instrument  *  Telephon  '. 

b.  Applied  to  the  *  Electrical  Speaking  Tele 
phone'  of  Alex.  Graham  Bell,  introduced  in  1876, 
and  to  its  various  modifications  by  Elisha  Gray, 
Kdison,  Runnings,  etc. 

In  this  the  sounds  of  speech  or  music  are  received  on  and 
reproduced  by  thin  vibrating  disks  or  diaphragms.  On  the 
telephone^  connected  with  a  system  of  telephonic  intercom 
munication. 

1876  (May  10)  A.  G.  BELL  in  Proc.  Ainer,  Acad.  Arts  $ 
Sc.t  I  placed  the  membrane  of  the  telephone  near  my  mouth. 
1876  (Dec.  9)  —  Patent  Specif.  No.  4765.  8  The  telephones 
being  illustrated  separately  in  figs.  19  and  20.  1878  EDISON 
in  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVI.  $34  The  phonograph  will  perfect 
the  telephone,  and  revolutionize  present  systems  of  tele 
graphy.  1879  Cassellls  Tcchn.  Educ.  IV.  154/2  The  tele 
phone  and  microphone  have  far  distanced  any  previous 
attempts  to  convey  sounds  from  one  place  to  another.  1879 
tr.  Du  Moncel,  The  Telephone  8  Mr.  Elisha  Gray,  .arranged 
in  fact  about  the  isth  Jan.  1876,  a  system  of  speaking  tele 
phones.  z884C.G.W.  \Acx.W0rkshop  ReceiptsSvc.ni.  189/2 
The  telephone  proper  differs  from  other  instruments  of  a 
like  class,  in  that  it  reproduces  instead  of  merely  conveying 
vibrations.  1905  F.  YOUNG  Sands  f>f  Pleasure  \\.  iv,  The 
hotel  in  the  Rue  de  Calais  was  not  on  the  telephone.  1906 
ll't'stm.  Gaz.  29  Aug.  10/1  'It  is  the  wonder  of  wonders' 
exclaimed  Sir  William  Thomson  (now  Lord  Kelvin)  after 
he  had  tested  the  first  telephone  shown  to  the  public  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  in  1876. 
O.  transf.  andyi^". 

1878  MRQ.  SALISBURY  Sp.  Neu'sp.  Press  Fund  19  May,  He 
will  see  the  telephone  [i.e.  the  reporters]  by  which  these 
arguments  and  facts  are  conveyed  to  persons  still  open  to 
conviction.  1898  J,  ARCH  St ory  of  Life  xvt.  396  Now  the 
agricultural  labourer  has  his  political  telephone  of  his  vote, 
his  Board  Schools,  his  County  Council,  his  Parish  Council. 

3.  attrib.   and    Comb.)   as   telephone  bell,  drum 
(sense  i  b),  instrument,  message,  -receiver,  ~stud, 
trumpet,  -user  ;    telephone  exchange,  the  office 
or  central  station  of  a  local   telephone   system, 
where  the  various  lines  are  brought  to  a  central 
switchboard,    and    communication    between   sub 
scribers   is   effected ;    sometimes   applied   to   the 
switchboard  itself,  as  in  an  '  automatic  exchange ' ; 
telephone  girl,  a  girl  employed  at  the  switch 
board  to  connect  the  wires  so  as  to  put  two  persons 
into  communication. 

1844  Times  19  July  6/5  [see  sense  i].  1844  Illustr.  Land, 
News  24  Aug.  nB/i  The  Indicator. -to  be  placed  on  the 
Telephone  Drum,  to  denote  the  signals  made... The  Tele 
phone  gamut  notes  are  arranged  for  numbers  either  by  the 
public  or  private  key.  1855  (May  jo)  Bill,  Polytechnic 
fust..  Lecture  by  J.  H.  Pepper,  Esq.,  on  Professor  Wheat- 
stone's  experiments. .,  illustrated  by  a  Telephone  concert, 
in  which  sounds  of  various  instruments  pass  inaudible 
through  an  intermediate  hall,  and  are  reproduced  in  the 
lecture  room.  1878  EDISON  in  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVI.  535 
Were. .our  telephone-conversation  automatically  recorded. 
1879  Print.  Trades  Jrnl.  xxvm.  6  On  Saturday  the 
Telephone  Exchange  commenced  operations.  1889  PKEECK 
&  MAIER  Telephone in  The  object  of  the  Button  Telephone 
is  to  replace  the  press  button  of  an  ordinary  electric  bell  by 
a  telephone-stud,  which  permits  not  only  to  ring  up  a  person 
but  to  converse  with  him.  1906  Blackw.  Mag.  June  832  '2 
The  tired  clerk  at  the  telephone-receiver  rebuffed  our 
advances.  1906  Daily  Chron.  27  June  2/3  An  installation 
which  was  going  to  do  away  with  the  telephone  girl.  1907 
H.  WYNDHAM  Flare  Footlights  xxviii,  The  warning  tinkle 
of  the  telephone  bell  on  the  office  wall. 


TELEPHONOGRAPHY. 

Telephone,  v.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  a.  intr.  To  convey  sound  to  a  distance  by  or 
as  by  a  telephone ;    esp.  to  send   a   message  or 
communicate  by  speaking  through  a  telephone. 

1880  Times  22  Sept.  7/6  Mr.  Bell., has  succeeded  in 
telegraphing,  or  rather  '  telephoning  ',  along  a  beam  of 
light.  1881  Chicago  Times  4  June,  Mr.  Smith,  .telephoned 
immediately  to  headquarters  about  the  matter.  1899  Westm. 
Gaz.  25  July  4/2  Instruments  by  which  telephoning  without 
wires  can  be  successfully  accomplished. 

b.  trans.  To  convey  or  announce  by  telephone 
(in  quot.  1879  by  sound  generally). 

1879  CALDEKWOOD  Mind  ff  Br.  139  He  will  interpret  such 
signs  as  whistling,  calling,,  .and.  .proceed  to  the  execution 
of  the  fresh  orders  so  '  telegraphed ',  perhaps  I  should  say 
*  telephoned  '.  1882  Daily  News  25  Aug.  3/1  You  may 
safely  defer  petting  out.. until  No.  2  has  been  telephoned. 
1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII.  127/1  This  [Wheatstone's  '  magic 
lyre  'J  only  answers  for  telephoning  musical  sounds  to  short 
distances.  1888  Montreal  Weekly  Witness  13  June  1/4 
The  news  was  at  once  telephoned  to  Mrs,  Cleveland. 
C.  To  speak  to  or  summon  by  telephone. 

1889  WESTGARTH  Austral.  Progress  153  As  he  might  be 
there,  they  would  '  telephone '  him.  1894  HOWELLS  in 
Harper  s  Mag.  Feb.  378  She  telephoned  you  on  the  impulse 
of  the  moment. 

2.  To  furnish  with  telephones ;    to  establish  a 
system  of  telephones  in  (a  place). 

1901  Speaker  14  Dec.  296/1  The  London  County  Council" 
prepared.. estimates  for  telephoning  London  in  1898.  1904 
Daily  News  19  Apr.  2  If  the  United  Kingdom  were  'tele 
phoned  '  in  the  same  proportion  there  would  be  nearly 
800,000  instruments  on  its  various  exchange  systems,  instead 
of  some  250,000  only. 

Hence  Telephoned  ///.  a.;  Te-lephoning 
vbl.  sb. ;  also  Te'lephoner,  one  who  telephones. 

1884  WhHakeSs  Almanack  385/1  Remarkable  trials  of 
long  distance  telephoning.  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  Telephones 
1894  Telephoned  words  [see  TELEGRAPHED].  1902  Westm. 
GHZ.  26  Aug.  i/3  When  one  has  had  actual  experience  of  a 
thoroughly  telephoned  town. 

Te  lephone-tics,  sb.  pi.  nonce-wd.  [f.  TELE 
PHONED.,  after phonetics\  orf  TELE-  +  PHONETICS.] 
The  practice  of  using  a  telephone;  also  (quot.  1893) 
signalling  by  sounds. 

1877  Daily  News  30  Nov.  5/1  The  general  public  ..  must 
apparently  be  content  for  the  present  to  indulge  in  tele- 
phonetics  only  between..  10  p.m.  and  10  a.m.     1893  Church 
Q.  J?cv>,  Oct.  242  There  was  also  what  may  be  almost  styled 
a  code  of  telephonetics  among  the  Benedictines,  who  under 
stood  what  the  Abbot  meant  when  he  jingled  his  spoons. 

Telephonic  (tel/fjrnik),  a.  [In  earlier  use,  f. 
Gr.  rij\€  (TELE-)  +  (fxavrj  voice  +  -ic :  in  later  use, 
f.  TELEPHONE  sb.  -f-ic.]  Transmitting,  or  relating 
to  the  transmission  of,  sound  to  a  distance.  T&- 
Applied  to  a  system  of  signalling  by  musical 
sounds:  cf.  TELEPHONY  i.  Obs.  b.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  conveyed  by  a  telephone. 

1834  WILSON  New  Diet.  Mus.  259  Telephonic  Sounds,  a 
musical  language  invented  by  M.  Sudrc..for  the  purposes 
of  conversation, ..the  communication  of  military  or  naval 
orders  [etc.]  to  any  distance.  1835  Musical  Library  Aug. 
Suppl.  78  This  Telephonic  system  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
contrivances  we  ever  witnessed.  1840  WHEATSTONK  Let.  in 
Cooke  Electr.  Telegraph  (1857)  I.  114  The  most  efficient., 
means  of  establishing  a  telegraphic  (or  rather  a  telephonic) 
communication  between  two  remote  points.  1877  Daily 
News  30  Nov.  5/1  We  do  not  exactly  anticipate  that  tele- 
phonic  offices  will  have  to  be  superadded  by  the  Post  Office 
to  its  existing  arrangements.  1878  G.  B.  PRESCOTT  Sp. 
Telephone^  (1870)  17  In  the  summer  of  1876  Professor  A.  G. 
Bell,  .exhibited  a  telephonic  apparatus.  Ibid.  39  Mr.  Edi 
son  has  recently  invented  a  telephonic  repeater,  which  is 
designed  to  be  used .  .for  increasing  the  distance  over  which 
[the  telephone]  may  be  made  available.  1892  Montreal 
Weekly  Gaz.  21  July  8/7  The  Public  may  now  obtain  tele 
phonic  communication  over  its  long  distance  metallic  circuit 
lines,  fig.  1884  J.  TAIT  Mind  in.  Matter  (1892)  09  Mind 
segregates  itself,  .from  the  matter,  .on  whose  telephonic 
powers  it  depends  for  intercourse  with  the  world. 

Hence  Telepho-nically  adv.,  in  the  manner  of 
or  by  means  of  a  telephone. 

1879  S.  P.  THOMPSON  in  Nature  XXI.  180  Sounds  trans- 
mitted  telephonically.  1882  Pall  Mall  G.  i  May  4  It  is 
connected  telephonically  with  the  hotel  at  Dalmally. 

Telephonist  (t^-,  tele'Whist,  te'1/fonist).  [f. 
TELEPHONE  sb.  +  -IST.] 

a.  A  person  employed  in  transmitting  messages 
by  telephone  ;  one  who  works  a  telephone,  b. 
One  versed  in  telephony  (rare—0}. 

i88j  OGILVIE,  Telephonist,  a  person  versed  in  telephony, 
or  who  operates  on  the  telephone.  1884  Pall  Mall  G. 
g  May  4/2  The  female  voice  is  always  clearer,  and.  .a  clear 
voice.. is  one  of  the  chief  requirements  of  a  telephonist. 
1898  Daily  News  13  Sept.  6/5  Employed  as  season  tele 
phonist  at  the  observatory  on  the  summit  of  Ben  Nevis. 

Teleph.cn ograpli  (tel/T^n-n^graf).  [f.  TELE- 
+  PHONOGRAPH,  or  \,  TELEPHONE  +  -GRAPH.]  An 
instrument  consisting  of  a  combination  of  telephone 
and  phonograph,  by  which  telephone  messages  can 
be  recorded  and  subsequently  reproduced.  Also 
applied  (in  U.S.)  to  Poulsen's  TELEGRAPHONE. 
Hence  Te'lephonogra'phic  a.t  pertaining  to  or  of 
the  nature  of  a  telephonograph  ;  Teleplumo'- 
graphy,  the  working  or  use  of  a  telephonograph. 

1878  G.  B.  PRESCOTT  6>.  Telephone  (1879)  549  Tne  Pnono* 

fraph  and  telephone,  when  combined,  form  an  instrument 
nown  as  the  telephonograph.    1889  Telegr.  Jnil.ff  Electr. 
Rev.   10  May  523/2  Mr.  J.  Hanmer,  the  originator  of^the 
recent  telephonosraphic  experiments  between  New  York 
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aiul  Philadelphia.  1889  Ibitt.  17  May  ssB/t  After  the 
recent  improvements  made  in  the  phonograph.,  the  problem 
of  telephonography  has  naturally  cropped  up.  1902  Harftr's 
Mag.  Feb.  496  The  Poulsen  telephonograph  in  its  ordinary 
form  does  not  speak  louder  than  an  ordinary  Bell  telephone. 

Telephony  (,tf-,  tele'f^ni,  te'l/ftwii).  [f.  Gr. 
rf)\f  afar,  TELK-  +  -<fxuvia  -sounding,  forming  abstr. 
sbs.  from  adjs.  in  -<p<avo?,  -voiced,  -sounding.  So 
mod.Ger.  telephonic^  F.  tiUphonie.] 

•\  1.  Name  for  a  system  of  signalling  by  means  of 
musical  sounds,  and  for  the  practice  of  other  early 
forms  of  telephone.  Obs. 

1835  Athenxum  July  531  M.  Sudrc,  whose  new  system  of 
telegraphic  communication,  or  telephony  (as  he  calls  it)  we 
mentioned  some  weeks  ago.  1835  Mec/i.  Mag.  XXIII.  269 
(heading)  The  Telephony,  or  Musical  Telegraph. 

2.  The  art  or  science  of  constructing  telephones  ; 
the  working  of  a  telephone  or  telephones. 

[1861  (Dec.)  P.  REIS  in  Jakt  es-BcHcItt,  Frankfurt.  Physik. 
I'erein  (title)  Ueber  Telephonic  durch  den  galvanischen 
-Strom.]  1876  A.  GRAHAM  HELL  in  Proc.  Amer.  AcaJ.  Arts 
<V  Se.  10  May  (Title  of  Lecture)  Researches  in  Telephony. 
1876  —  in  Boston  Advertiser  .  .  Oct.,  Telephony.  Audible 
speech  conveyed  two  miles  by  telegraph.  Prof.  A.  Graham 
Hell's  Discovery.  1878  G.  B.  PRESCOTT  Sf.  Telephone  (1879) 
5.1  When  I  commenced  my  researches  in  electric  telephony. 
1884  St.  ymiies's  Gaz.  23  (Jet.  5/1  The  Belgians,  .have 
just  started  a  system  of  public  telephony.  1885  /  W/  JA(// 
(r.  18  Sept.  6/2  The  solution  of  the  problem  of  long  distance 
telephony  and  along  with  it  the  much  more  important 


question  of  submarine  telephony  is  said  to  be  within  sight. 
1900  WesttH.  Gaz.  20  June  10/2  Some  interesting  experi 
ments  in  wireless  telephony  are  being  conducted  by  the 
Post  Office  between  the.  .Skerries  Island  and  Anglesey. 

Telephotal  (-f^'tal),  a,  [f.  as  TELEPHOTE  d, 
TKLEPHOTO  +•  -AL.]  =  TELEPHOTOGRAPHIC  a? 

1905  lYestm.  Gaz.  29  Aug.  5/1  Several,  .observers  will  be 
taking  photographs  [of  the  sun  at  an  eclipse]  with  small 
cameras— some  with  telephotal  lenses. 

Telephote  (te-l/f^t),  sb.  Also  telephot.  [f. 
Gr.  Tf/Ae  afar,  at  a  distance,  TELE-  +  <f&st  <£COT-, 
light.]  A  name  employed  or  proposed  for  various 
devices  or  apparatus  used  or  projected  :  a.  A 
means  of  transmitting  signals  or  messages  from  a 
distance  by  means  of  light,  (/i)  by  flashing  beams 
of  light  by  a  mirror  (cf.  HELIOGRAPH)  ;  (£)  by 
letting  out  flashes  from  a  brilliant  lamp  by  means 
of  a  moving  shutter ;  (c)  by  using  flashed  beams 
to  work  a  sensitive  photo-electric  receiving  appa 
ratus  (cf.  PHOTOPHONE).  b.  A  device  for  the  electric 
transmission  of  pictures,  so  that  they  are  reproduced 
as  pictures  at  a  distance:  cf.  TELEPHOTOGRAPHI, 
tele  tec  trograph  in  TELE-.  C.  A  projected  or  sug 
gested  device  for  the  electrical  transmission  to  a 
distance  of  visual  images  of  things,  persons,  or 
actual  scenes  (cf.  telelectroscope  in  TELE-):  not  yet 
practically  realized,  d.  An  apparatus  for  photo 
graphing  at  a  great  distance  ;  a  telephotographic 
lens  or  camera  :  see  TELEPHOTOGRAPH  2. 

1880  [implied  in  TELEPHOTE  :•.].  1884  KNIGHT  Dict.Mtch. 
Supp.,  Telephote,  an  instrument  or  apparatus  for  conveying 
messages  or  images  by  transmission  of  light.  1889  Sc'-tt. 
Leader  26  July  7  M.Courtonne.  .has  deposited  under  seal 
his  description  of  a  new  apparatus  called  a  telephote, 
which  enables  one  to  see  at  a  distance  as  the  telephone 
enables  one  to  hear  at  a  distance.  1896  Current  Hist. 
(Buffalo,  N.Y.JVI. 950  A 'telephot '..invented  by  Dr.Robtrrt 
d'Unger,  of  Chicago,  III.  (for  picture  telegraphy].  1903 
Sci.  American  27  June  486/1  (heading)  The  'Telephot  ,  a 
novel  apparatus  for  photographing  at  great  distances.  Ibid. 
486^2  The  'Telephot'  may,  moreover,  be,  at  a  moment's 
notice,  converted  into  a  terrestrial  or  astronomical  telescope. 

Hence  Telephote  v.t  to  transmit  an  optical 
image  to  a  distance  by  means  of  electricity.  Tele- 
photic  (-f^tik)  a.t  of  or  pertaining  to  a  telephote 
^actual  or  conceived1*,  or  to  TKLKPHOTV. 

1880  Engineering  7  May  361/2  Visual  Telegraphy. .  .An 
image  of  the  object  to  be  '  tclephoted  '  is  focussetl  on  the 
mirror  by  means  of  a  lens,  and  the  resulting  current  started 
in  each  [selenium]  square  of  the  mirror  by  the  portion  of  the 
image  falling  on  it  is  transmitted  by  the  corresponding  wire 
to  the  distant  station.  1889  tr.  Jules  I'tmt  in  Tablet  16  Feb. 
249/1  Each  reporter . .  has  in  front  of  him  a  >>et  of  commutators 
which  enable  him  to  communicate  with  any  desired  telepho 
ne  line.  1896  KLAMMARION  in  A'.  Amer.  tier.  May ^557  We 
need  to  be  able  to  enter  into  tclephotic  communication  with 
them  [inhabitants  of  Mar*]. 

Telephoto  [cf.  PHOTO  a],  abbrev.of  TELEPHOTO 
GRAPHY  </.- 

1898  ll'eitw.  Gat.  26  Jan.  5  3  Jly  means  of  a  tele-photo 
lens.. Mr.  Lodge  has  secured  many  photographic  records 
of  great  value  to  the  ornithologist.  1900  H.  M.  \\'u  . 
Topographic  Surv.  xli.  869  An  attachment  called  a  telephot  j 
comt>inationt  which  consists  in  the  addition  of  a  negative  or 
magnifying  element  in  the  rear  of  the  combination  proper. 
This  produces  l.irgcr  im.i^es  of  distant  objects. 

Telephotograph,  J/'.1  (tel/fou-t^graf).  [f.  as 
TELEPHOTE  sb.  b,  c  +  -GRAPH.]  A  picture  or  image 
electrically  reproduced  at  a  distance,  a  tefatro- 
%raph  \  also,  an  apparatus  for  doing  this.  So  Tele- 
photographic  vlc  Ifb>U'|^r.u'nk)  a.1,  applied  to  an 
apparatus  (^telephotographic  instrument}  for  produc 
ing  photographs  at  a  distance  by  means  of  an  elec 
tric  current.  Telephotography1  (tel/fotfgrifi), 
the  reproduction  of  pictures  or  scenes  at  a  distance 
by  means  of  the  electric  current  as  in  the  telegraph 
and  telephone;  «=TKLKPHorr,  phototelegraphy. 


i,  llus  application  of  tile}  hotorraph  and  its  derivatives  had 
priority  of  date  over  that  of  TELEPHOTOGRAPH  3,  by  which 
it  has  been  almost  superseded  In  current  use.) 

1881  S.  IJmwKi.r,  in  Nature  10  Feb.  344/1  {heading}  Tele. 
photography.  Ibid.  345/11  I  made  a  pair  of  'tele-photo 
graphic  '  instruments.  .  .  They  produced  a  '  tele-photograph  ' 
of  a  gas-flame.  Ibitt.  563  Mr.  Shelford  Bid  well's  telephoto 
graphic  machine.  1881  Standard  30  Dec.  5/3  Mr.  Shelfortl 
Bidwell's  Telephotograph  has  gone  far  to  prove  that..  the 
actual  handwriting  of  the  sender  of  a  message,  as  well  as 
drawings,  .may  lie  transmitted  bytelegraph  and  reproduced 
at  the  other  end.  1891  G.  M.  MINCHIN  in  riiifas.  Mag. 
Mar.  235  The  second  problem  .  .  is  the  electrical  transmission 
of  an  image  to  any  distance  ;  in  other  words  the  construe  - 
tion  of  a  telephotograph,  1895  Current  Hist.  (IJufTalo, 
N.  Y.)  V.  962  The  Telephotograph.  This  Swedish  in 
vention  will  reproduce  to  the  eye  pictures  transmitted  from 
a  distance. 

Telepho'tograph,  sb*  [f.  Gr.  T77Ae(see  TELE-) 
+  PHOTOGKAPH;  a  back  formation  from  TELEPHO- 
TOGRAFHIC-,  the  first-formed  word  of  this  group  : 
see  note  there.]  A  photograph  of  a  distant  object 
taken  with  a  telephotographic  lens.  » 

1900  Army  <5-  A'avj?  JrnL  14  July  1097  Good  telephoto- 
graphs  have  been  obtained  at  a  distance  of  over  forty  miles, 
and  those  taken  beyond  artilltry  range  (ten  mile-*)  are  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale  to  be  of  practical  u^e.  1904  Times  t 
Lit.  Sitpp.  8  Apr.  109/2  We  must  give  the  palm  to  the 
striking  telephotograph,  facing  page  184.  1909  MARRIAC.K 
Sculptures  ChartresCathedraWitzi.  3  Those,  .illustrations, 
generally  speaking,  in  which  ihe  detail  is  on  the  largest 
scale  are  telephotographs. 

Hence  Telepho'tograpli  v.t  trans,  to  photograph 
with  a  telephotographic  lens  or  apparatus  ;  Tele- 
photographer,  one  who  takes  a  telephotograph. 
So  Telephotography  2,  the  art  or  practice  of 
taking  photographs  of  distant  objects  by  a  camera 
with  a  telephotographic  lens. 

1900  H'fsttii,  Gaz.  27  Jan.  4/3  Owing  to  liaze  it  was 
impossible  to  *telephotograph  the  Boers.  1899  fall  MallG. 
21  Dec.  3  The  would-be  'letephotographer  was  turned  back. 
1899  PALLMKYER  (title)  'Telephotography,  an  Elementary 
Treatise  on  the  Construction  and  Application  of  the  Tele- 
photographic  Lens.  1899  Pall  Mali  G.  21  Dec.  3  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  War  Office  has  not  taken 
advantage  of  telephotography. 

Telephotographic    (te:l/(f<7uU>,gnc-fik),   a.'* 

[f.  Or.  TT)A«  afar  off-f  PHOTOGRAPHIC  a. 

This  word  is  properly  formed  and  clearly  expresses  its 
meaning  ;  its  use  and  that  of  its  derived  group  tsee  prec.\ 
has  practically  superseded  that  of  TKLK  PHOTOGRAPH  '  and  its 
derivatives  coinciding  in  form  with  these,  which  were 
differently  composed,  and  of  quite  different  application.] 

Of,  pertaining  to,  or  used  in  the  photographing 
of  distant  objects,  within  the  field  of  sight  but  be 
yond  the  limits  of  distinct  vision,  esp.  in  telepkoto- 
graphic  lens,  a  lens  or  combination  of  lenses  for 
this  purpose.  (Invented  by  Dallmeyer  1891.) 

1893  T.  R.  DALLMKYER  rafter  read  to  Ca>ne>a  Club  10 
Mar.,  Acompound  Telephotographic  Lens.  \ty*DailyNt":\  s 
26  Sept.  2/6  A  remarkable  view  of  Mont  Klanc  taken  at  a 
distance  of  56  miles,  with  Dallineyer'i  "tele-photographic 
lens.  1892  Nature  15  Dec.  161/2  In  the  simple  telephoto- 
graphic  lens  the  anterior  element,  which  is  of  large  aperture 
and  short  focus,  is  a  positive  lens,  while  the  posterior  is 
negative,  and  of  a  fractional  part  of  the  focal  length  of  the 
former  lens.  1904  .•/  rchatol,  Sttrv.dyloM^  Kpigr.Zeylanicn 
I.  p.iv,  The  new  telephotographic  apparatus  should  be  used 
for  inscriptions  on  which  an  ordinary  camera  cannot  be 
brought  to  bear,  1906  Athenaeum  3  Mar.  268/2  Khan 
Tengri  from  the  south,  the  telephotographic  view  of  the  same 
peak  from  the  north. 

Telephoty  (te-ttfc»tl),  [f.  as  TELEPHOTE  + 
-Y.]  The  art  or  practice  of  reproducing  pictures 
or  views  at  a  distance  by  means  of  the  electric 
current  ;  the  theory  and  piactice  of  the  telephote  ; 
=  TELEPHOTOGRAPHY  i. 

1908  H'fstnt.  Gaz.  30  Apr.  5/2  The  problem  of  '  seeing 
electrically  '  really  resolves  itself  into  the  problem  of 
electrical  reproduction,  and  many  men  have  been  more  or 
less  successful  in  solving  it.  The  system  of  'telephoty', 
which  is  gaining  some  attention  ju-^t  now,  was  well  known 
amongst  specialists  twenty-five  years  or  more  ago,  but 
hitherto  all  the  men  who  have  experimented  with  it  have 
given  up  sooner  or  later. 

Teleplaatic  to  Telergy:  see  TELE-. 

fTe-ler.  Obs,  rare-1,  [app.  a.  AK.  *telcr  -- 
OK.  teliert  teilier^  K.  toilier,  =  Vr.fe/ier,  Cat.  teler 
:—  late  L.  tf/iirius  (Du  Cange),  f.  ttla  web,  cloth.] 
A  maker  or  seller  of  cloth  ;  a  cloth-merchant. 

1:1400  Destr.  Troy  1586  Taliours,  Tclers,  Turners  of 
vessel  les. 

Teler,  obs.  form  of  TILKB,  TILLER. 

Telescope  .te'l/skaop),  sb.  Also  7  tellescopo. 
i  [ad.  It.  telescopic  or  mod.L.  telescopiitw,  the  former 
used  by  Galilei,  1611,  the  latter  by  Porta  in  Italy 
and  by  Kepler,  1613,  f.  Gr.  r»;A«ff*off-Gf  far-seeing, 
f.  TTjAc  afar  off,  at  a  distance  t  <JKov-ttv  to  look, 
-<T*oTT-oy  looker  :  see  -SCOPE.  The  earliest  English 
examples  arc  in  the  L»  and  It.  forms. 

TeUic^pio  is  frequent  in  letters  of  Galilei  from  i  Sept. 
1611,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  invented  by  him  ; 
J.  B.  Porta,  member  of  the  Roman  Academy  of  ihe  Limci 
(to  which  Galilei  also  belonged),  in  a  letter  assigned  to  1613, 
appears  to  attribute  the  name  to  Wince  Ce^i.  founder  ami 
head  of  the  Academy:  'Telescopium  multis  ustendi  (lulwt 
hoc  uti  nomine  a  meo  principe  reperto)  '  (GaJilti  (jperc  (i^oi) 
XI.  611).  Galilei  had  previously,  in  1610-11,  used  perspi- 
citltint,  Kepler  in  1610  /rrs/r'ttV/ww,  t0Mi//c///H»',  sptcil- 
lutn,  ptmicittium.) 


1.  An  optical  instrument  for  making  distant 
objects  appear  nearer  and  larger,  consisting  of  one 
or  more  tubes  with  an  arrangement  of  lenses,  or  of 
one  or  more  mirrors  and  lenses,  by  which  the 
rays  of  light  are  collected  and  brought  to  a  focus 
and  the  resulting  image  magnified. 

Telescopes  are  of  two  kinds  :  refracting^  In  which  the 
image  is  produced  by  a  lens  (the  object  glass),  and  reflect- 
ing%  in  which  it  is  produced  by  a  mirror  or  scutum  ;  I  eing 
magnified  in  each  ca^c  by  a  lens  or  combination  of  lenses 
(the  KvE-i'iKCE,  q.v.).  Large  telescopes  of  both  these  kinds 
are  used  by  a>tronomers.  The  smaller  hand-telescopes  are 
always  refracting,  and  consist  of  two  or  more  tubes  made  to 
slide  one  within  another  for  convenience  of  packing  into  a 
narrow  compass  and  for  adjusting  the  lenses  as  required  for 
focusing  the  image;  cf.  TELKSCOH:  r.  i. 

[16:51  HAINBRIDGI:  Dcscr,  Late  Comet  19  For  the  more 
perspicuous  distinction  whereof  I  vsed  the  Telescofiutn  or 
lYunke-spectacle  ]  1648  BOYLE  Seraph.  Loi>e  \i.  (1663) 
59  Galileo's  opticlc  Glasses,.  .ona  of  which 


that  I   remember   I  saw  at   Florence.     1657  \V.    K.vsu  tr. 
'•assendt's    Life    Peiresc   i.    143    Galikcus,    by    his    newly 


G. 


invented  Telescope  had  discovered  certain  great  and  wonder- 
full  sights,  concerning  the  Stars.  lbid.t  The  cause  of  the 
effects  of  the  Telescope,  or  Perspective-Glasse.  1671  Mil  TO^J 
/'.  R.  iv.  42  By  what  .strange  Parallax  or  Optic  skill  Of 
vision  multiplyed  through  air,  or  glass  Of  Telescope.  1774 
MACKENZIE  laaritiw*  buro,  i.  iv.  27  Turn  the  Theodolite  tilt, 
through  the  Telescope, £ou  see  the  Pole  Aat  the  vertical  \Vin-. 
1837  UICKENS  f'ickw.  ii,  Mr.  Pickwick .. with  his  telescope 
in  "his  great-coat  pocket.  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XXIV.  i^.j  2  It  is 
..m.inifesl  tl.at  reflecting  telescopes,  or  optical  instruments 
containing  combinations  of  mirrors  and  lenses,  were  known 
in  England  before  the  entl  of  the  sixteenth  century.  1855 
BHE^STEK  Xc^vton  I.  til.  -.••)  Sir  William  Herschel . .  completed 
in  1789  his  gigantic  telescope,  forty  feet  in  focal  length,  with 
a  speculum  forty-seven  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  !  1865 
'  L.  CARROLL'  Alice  in  tt'snderlnnd  i,  Oh,  how  I  wish  I 
could  shut  up  like  a  telescope  !  1870  E.MEKSOX  Soc.  <$•  -SW//., 
Art  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  16  Dollona  formed  his  achromatic 
telescope  on  the  model  of  the  human  eye.  1875  R.  ADAM- 
SON  in  l-.n.y^l.  Brit.  III.  221  2  He  [Roger  Il.icx.n]  certainly 
describes  a  method  of  constructing  a  telescope. 

b.  fig.  and  allusively. 

1656  OWF.N  Mortification  Sin  Wks.  1851  VI.  6;  We  *ec 
through  a  glass  darkly.. .  It  is  nut  a  telescope  that  helps  us 
to  see  tilings  afar  off.  1666  J.  FRASIUL PoticArv*.  (S.H.S.) 
18  It  [History]  is  indeed  that  t;  le^ropc  by  \vhii.h  we  se^ 
into  distant  ages.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  Xo.  176.  Fir 
Others  are  furnished  by  criticism  with  a  telescope.  1885 
J.  K.  JEROME  On  the  Stage  p.  v,  Now  that  ..duty  no  longer 
demands  that  memory  should  use  a  telescope* 

c.  Astron*  (Also  in  mod. I,,  form  TelescopiumO 
Name  (introduced  by  Lacaille  in  1752)  of  a  con 
stellation  south  of  Sagittarius. 

2.  atttib.  and  Comh.^  as  telescope-maker,  -stand, 
-tube  ;  telescope-shaped  adj.  ;  also  applied  to  various 
things  consisting  of  or  having  parts  which  tit  or 
slide  one  within  another  like  the  tubes  of  a  hand- 
telescope  (cf.  TKLKSCOPIC  4).  as  teleseope-ba^ 
-chimney  (on  a  steamboat),  -joint,  -rodt  -table  \ 
also  telescope -carp,  a  monstrous  vaiicty  of  gold 
fish,  having  protruding  eyes;  also  called  scarlet' 
fish  ;  telescope-driver,  a  clockwork  apparatus 
for  driving  an  astronomical  telescope  so  as  to 
follow  the  apparent  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  and  thus  keep  the  same  object  continually 
in  the  field  of  view ;  so  telescope-driving  adj. ; 
telescope-eye,  an  eye  which  can  be  protruded  and 
retracted  like  a  telescope- tube,  as  in  gastropod 
molluscs;  telescope-fish  =  telescope  carp  \  tele 
scope-fly,  a  fly  uf  the  genus  I)iopsi$t  having  the 
eyes  on  long  stalks;  telescope-shell,  the  long 
conical  shell  with  numerous  whorls  of  an  Indian 
gastropod (TefestofiuMfuscwn} ;  telescope-sight, 
a  small  telescope  mounted  as  a  sight  upon  a  fire 
arm  or  surveying  instrument,  a  telescopic  sight. 

1804  SHAW<?#«.  Zool.  V.  211  "Telescope  Carp..  .Scarlet- 
Carp,  with  protuberant  eyes,  all  the  fins  half  white.  1874 
Sin  K.  RECKETT  Clocks  fy  tl'atcftts  213  The  following  plan 
for  a  "telescope-driving  clock.. .  A  still  simpler  "telescope, 
driver.  1875  Zoologist  X.  4501  The  so-called  '  'telescope 
fishes 'are  common  gold-fibhes  with  double  tails  and  pro 
jecting  eyes.  1881  OGILVIK,  ^TelfStofe-Jfy,  a  dipterous 
insect  of  the  genus  Diopsis.  1858  SIMMUNLS  /'A/.  7V<idV, 
'Telescope-maker,  Telescopc-siaiu!.  1891  CONST.  MAC- 
KWEN  3  tfottttn  in  Boat  73  We  began  to  fish.  We  had 
three  little  common  Japanese  "telescope-rod*.  1867  LATHAM 
Black  ff  White  76  In  the  *telescope-shaped  jacketed  guns. 
1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  J»w/y*.  App..  '/'eleseofe-sketl,  the 
English  name  of  a  species  of  turbo^  ot  a  conic  figure,  with 
plane,  striated, and  xery  numerous  spin-  1715  tr.  Gregory  s 
A$tr0n.(.\l&  1.284  Instruments.. furmslieU  with  'Telescope 
Sights.  1881  YOUNG  l-'.r.  .i/.i«  hiswn  Mechanics-id^  A'telc- 
scopc-tablc  must  be  studied  in  all  its  parts  and  movements 
before  any  attempt  can  be  made  to  mend  or  make  one. 

Telescope,  v.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  a.  trans.  To  force  or  drive  one  into  another  (or 
into  something  else)  after  the  manner  of  the  sliding 
tubes  of  a  hand-telescope  :  usually  said  in  reference 
to  railway  carriages  in  a  collision. 

1871   Awer.  A'.  K.  JrHl.  20  Apr.  493  Telescoping. .car 

i  up  and  sent  through  the  advancing   car,  after  the 

manner  of  a  closing  telescope.     1876   jr.M/.r'V,  No.  112-  14 

N ie  ha>  ever  yet  been  killed  in  a  Pullman,  in  which, 

its  inventor,  you  can  never  be '  telescoped  '.  1879  Times 
it  Oct.  5/6  A  Pacific  express  train,  .ran  into  a  locomotive, 
completely  telescoping  the  baggage  wagons  of  the  express 
1890  CLAKK  KCSSKLL  Ocean  Trag.  II.  xviii.  101  He  closed 
the  glass  with  a  ringing  of  the  tubes  as  he  telescoped  them. 


TELESCOPED. 

fig'  X894  Cornh.  Mag.  Mar.  289  The  stages  which  occupy 
the  broom  for  the  whole  of  its  lifetime  are  telescoped,  as  it 
were,  in  the  gorse  into  the  first  three  weeks.  1909  Expositor 
July  57  It  would  then  be  just  possible  that  St.  John  had  to 
this  slight  extent  *  telescoped  '  the  two  accounts  together. 

b.  intr.  To  slide,  run,  or  be  driven  one  into 
another  (or  into  something  else)  ;  to  have  its  parts 
made  to  slide  in  this  manner  (see  quot.  1882,  s.v. 
telescoping  below)  ;  to  collapse  so  that  its  parts  fall 
into  one  another  (quot.  1905). 

1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  2524/2  Two  screws  .  .  ,  one  work- 
ing  within  the  other,  and  both  sinking  or  telescoping  within 
the  base.  1877  O.  W.  HOLMES  Hffiv  not  to  settle  it  92  They 
telescoped  like  cars  in  railroad  smashes.  1881  Metal  World 
No.  19.  295  The  proposals  to  stop  a  train  by  applying  the 
power  on  the  locomotive,  which..  would  cause  the  carriages 
to  'telescope*.  1905  BOND  Gothic  Archit.  594  Chichester 
central  tower  telescoped  within  the  memory  of  man. 

2.  trans.  To  make  into  or  use  as  a  telescope. 

1861  [see  telescoped  below].  1889  Afacm.  Mag.  Apr.  419/1 
Telescoping  my  hand,  [I]  sent  a  long  searching  look  into 
the  length  of  the  dingy  shadow. 

Hence  Telescoped  (-sk^upt)  ///.  a.  ;  Telescop 
ing  -vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1861  THORNBURY  Turner  (1862)  II.  i-jonote^  Looking 
through  his  telescoped  hand.  x88a  Standard  2  Aug.  3/5 
[He]  had  a  telescoping  rod  in  his  hand.  1890  Nature 
ii  Sept.  473/1  The  telescoping  of  the  limbs  and  other  organs 
within  the  body  of  an  insect  larva.  Ibid.)  \Vhat  may  be 
termed  the  telescoping  of  ancestral  stages  one  within  another. 
1898  ll'estm.  Gaz.  3  June  3/2  The  telescoped  carriages 
and  the  injured  men  and  women  lying  about. 

Telescopic  (tel;sk(7'pik),  a.  (sb.)  [f.  TELE 
SCOPE  sb.  -f  -ic.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  telescope  ;  of  the  nature 
of  or  consisting  of  a  telescope,  as  telescopic  sight  = 
telescope-sight  (TELESCOPE  sb.  2)  ;  done  by  means 
of  a  telescope,  as  telescopic  observations. 

'70S  J-  HODGSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  1630  The  Brass 
Quadrant  ..  with  Tellescopick  Sights.  1855  BRKWSTEK 
Newton  I.  iii.  66  The  limits  of  telescopic  vision  have  not 
been  reached.  1907  J.  R.  ILLINGWORTH  Doctr.  Trin.  vii. 
138  Like  the  telescopic  discovery  of  a  star  which  mathe. 
niatical  calculations  have  already  prophesied. 

2.  Seen   by  means   of  a   telescope;    spec,  of  a 
heavenly  body,  visible  only  through  a  telescope  (cf. 
MICROSCOPIC  3).     Ellipt.  as  sb.  a  telescopic  star. 

1714  DERHAH  Astro-Theol.  Pref.  (1726)  Avjb,  It  is  not 
very  easy  to  distinguish  which  are  Satellites,  and  which  are 
Telescopick  Stars.  1784  HEKSCHEL  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXV. 
83  About  i  degree  n,  of.  .  the  six  telescopies.  1831  BRF.WSTER 
JVat.  Magic  vi.  (1833)  143  The  general  telescopic  appearance 
of  the  coast.  1893  SIR  R.  BALL  Sun  18  These  asteroids.. 
are..  entirely  telescopic. 

3.  Having  the  property  of  a  telescope  ;    having 
the  power  of  distant  vision,  far-seeing  ;  contemplat 
ing  something  distant.  (lit.  and/fif.)  In  quot.  1886, 
admitting  of  distant  vision. 

1781  COWPER  Truth  98  Turn  eastward  now,  and  fancy 
shall  apply  To  your  weak  sight  her  telescopic  eye.  1856 
EMERSON  Eng.  Traits^  Ability,  These  Saxons,  .have,  .the 
telescopic  appreciation  of  distant  gain.  1886  BURROUGHS 
Signs  if  Seasons,  Sharp  Lookout  6  When  the  atmosphere  is 
telescopic,  and  distant  objects  stand  out  unusually  clear 
and  sharp,  a  storm  is  near. 

4.  Consisting  of  parts  made  to  slide  one  within 
another  like  the  tubes  of  a  hand-telescope,  so  as 
to  be  capable  of  being  lengthened  or  shortened. 

1846  Penny  Cycl.  ist  Suppl.  II.  665/2  The  commissioners 
express  a  very  decided  opinion  against  the  safety  of  tele 
scopic  «.r/«..by  which  the  wheels.  .might  be  shifted  at 
pleasure  to  suit  different  gauges.  1864  WEBSTER  s.v.,  Con 
structed  of  concentric  tubes,  either  stationary,  as  in  the 
telescopic  boiler,  or  movable,  as  in  the  telescopic  chimney 
of  a  war-vessel.  1871  B.  STEWART  Heat  §  83  Water  or  gas 
pipes  are  fitted  to  each  other  by  telescopic  joints. 

TeleSGO'pical,  a.  Now  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  : 
see  -ICAL,]  1.  =  prec.  I. 

1671  Phil.  Trans.  VII.  4004  Telescopical  Tubes  may  be 
considerably  shortned  without  prejudice  to  their  magnify 
ing  effect.  I7«  WOLLASTON  Rclig.  Nat.  v.  81  Surveyed.. 
by  the  help  of..telescop!cal  glasses.  1793  SIR  G.  SHUCK- 
BURGH  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXIII.  103  For  telescopical 
observations  of  the  planets.  1864-90  WEBSTER,  Telescopic- 
<*ljyt  in  a  telescopical  manner. 

2.    =  prec.  2. 

1665-6  Phil.  Trans.  I.  150  By  Telescopical  Stars  are 
understood  such  as  are  not  seen,  but  by  the  help  of  a  Tele 
scope.  17..  BOLINCBROKE  Ess.  Human  Kntrwl.  iii,  There 
are  microscopical  corpuscles  in  bodies,  as  there  are  tele 
scopical  stars  in  the  heavens. 

Telesco'pically,  adv.  [f.  TELESCOPIC,  -AL  : 
see  -ICALLY.J  In  a  telescopic  manner. 

1.  liy  or  as  by  means  of  a  telescope  ;  as,  or  as  if, 
seen  through  a  telescope. 

1846  WORCESTER,  Telescopicallyt  by  use  of  a  telescope. 
1867-77  G.  CHAMBERS  Astron.  i.  I.  7  When  telescopically 
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1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  xlvi.  352  Ovipositor.. 
Telescopiform.  1848  Jritl.  R.  Agile.  Sac.  IX.  i.  190  With 
her  telescopiform  oviduct  she . .  pierces  the  cuticle, 

TeleSCOpist  (t;"-,tele-sk<!ipist,  te'lzskopist).  [f. 
TELESCOPE  +  -1ST.]  One  skilled  in  using  a  telescope ; 
one  who  makes  telescopic  observations. 

1870  PROCTOR  Other  Worlds  Pref.  6  One  of  the  most 
surprising  phenomena  ever  witnessed  by  the  telescopist. 
1878  NEWCOMB  Pop.  Astron.  in.  iii.  291  The  earlier  tele- 
scopists.. scrutinized  the  planets  very  carefully. 

Telescopy  (t'"-(  tele-skcpi,  te-lftkopi).  rare~°. 
[f.  as  TELESCOPE  +  -Y,  after  Gr.  words  in  -aiioma. 
Cf.  MICROSCOPY.]  The  art  or  practice  of  using  the 
telescope,  or  of  making  telescopes. 

1861  in  COOLEY  Diet.    1879  in  WEBSTER  Sitpp. 

Teleseme :  see  TELE-. 

t  Tele-sia,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  reXioia, 
pi.  neuter  of  TtAtVi-oj  finishing,  completing,  per 
fecting.  In  Fr.  tifUsie  (Haiiy  1796).]  A  name  for 
the  precious  stones  composed  of  crystallized  alu 
mina,  as  the  sapphire  and  its  class. 

1812  SIR  H.  DAVY  Chem.  Philos.  357  Alumina.. in  its 
crystallized  form  coloured  by  small  quantities  of  iron,., 
constitutes  a  beautiful  class  of  gems,  distinguished  by  the 
name  Telesia,  including  the  ruby,  the  sapphire,  the  oriental 
topaz.  1819  Fantofagiti,  Telesia,..^  name  given  by  Hauy 
to  the  sapphire. 

II  Telesis  (te-lesis).  f  mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  type 
*Tf \fffts  (f.  rt\€iv  to  finish,  complete,  f.  ri\os  end) 
implied  in  compounds,  as  Tf\(ai5pofAos  completing 
the  course.]  The  intelligent  direction  of  effort 
toward  the  achievement  of  an  end. 

1898  L.  F.  WARD  Outl.  Sociology  181,  186-190.  1905 
DEALEY  &  WARD  Text-bk.  Sociology  IV.  xvi.  §  280.  237  If 
we  regard  all  the  forces  of  nature,  .as  so  many  means  to  the 
ends  uf  man  and  society,  telesis  becomes  the  adjustment  of 
means  to  ends,  and  all  human  effort  is  expended  upon  the 
means. 

t  Telesiu'rgic,  a.  (sf>.)  Obs.  [ad.  late  Gr. 
r(\effiovpyiKos,  f.  Ttteoiovpytw  in  its  later  sense 
(Pollux  f  176  A.D.)  'to  perform  mystic  or  magi 
cal  rites '.]  Relating  to  the  performance  of  mystic 
or  magical  rites ;  =  TELESTIC.  b.  as  sb.  pi. 
Telesitrrgics,  telesinrgic  matters  or  subjects. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst,  I.  iv.  §  16.  293  Julian  a 
Chaldean  and  Theurgist..(who  wrote  concerning  Daemons 
and  Telesiurgicks). 

t  Telesm  (te'lez'm).  Obs.  Also  7  telesme, 
-isme.  Also  in  Gr.  form  telesma,  //.  -raata. 
[ad.  late  Gr.  rt\iai>.a.  completion,  performance, 
religious  rite  (a  200  Clem.  Alex.) ;  later,  a  con 
secrated  object  endowed  with  a  magic  virtue  to 
avert  evil ;  f.  rt\eiv  to  complete,  fulfil,  perform 
(rites),  officiate  (in  the  mysteries),  consecrate  ;  f. 
rt Aos  end,  etc.]  =  TALISMAN  2  I ;  esp.  in  Byzantine 
Greece,  and  in  Asia,  a  statue  set  up,  or  an  object 
buried  under  a  pillar  or  the  like  to  preserve  the 
community,  house,  etc.  from  danger. 

1646  J.  GREGORY  Notes  fy  Obs.  (1650)  33  The  Claudi  and 
the  Ceeci . .  were  no  other  than  those . .  Statuary  Telesmes  so 
much  celebrated  of  old,  which  unless  they  kept  the  City, 
the  watchman  laboured  but  in  vaine.  Ibid.  38  Apollonius 
fetching  a  deep  sigh,  refused  to  make  any  further  Telesmes 
against  the  Earthquakes.  1660  H.  WORE  Myst.  Codl.  vm. 
xv.  432  Gaffaret  tells  us  a  very  reverend  story  of  a  Telesme 
against  Fire  found  under  a  bridge  at  Paris.  1693  W.  FREKE 
Set.  Ess.  iv.  32  Thus  Telesmes,  or  Talismans  also,— are  a 
spawn  of  Astrology. 

Telesma'tio,  a.  rare,     [as  next  +  -ic.]   =  next. 

1877  SY.MONDS  Renaiss.  Italy  iii.  143  Telesmatic  virtues 
were  attributed  to  figures  carved  on  temple-fronts  and  friezes. 

t  Telesma'tical,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Gr.  rf\eafuiT-, 
stem  of  Ti\iaiw,  TELESM  +  -ICAL.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  telesm  ;  talismanic  ;  magical. 

1646  J.  GREGORY  Notes  ff  Obs.  (1650)  41,  I  undertake  not 
that  the  golden  Mice  were  so  ceremoniously  consecrated, 
yet  that  they  had  a  Telesmaticall  way  of  preparation.  1658 
ROBINSON  Endoxtix.  52 The  Rain  bow  hath  a  Telesmatical 


signification,  for  the   preservation  of  the 
Inundation.    1693  J.  EDWARDS  Author.  O. 
The  telesmatical  figure  of  a  stork. 
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by  the  sliding  of  one  part  within  another. 

1894  BARING-GOULD  Queen  of  L.  I.  vi.  67  It  appeared  as 
though  the  pole  were  collapsing  telescopically.  1898  SEDG- 
WICK  Text-ok.  Zool.  I.  viii.  299  The  foot  or  pseudopodium 
[in  Rott/era]  may  be  jointedj  and  the  joints  are  often  tele 
scopically  retractile. 

Telescopiform  (teUskp-pifpjm),  a.  I-lntom. 
[f.  TELESCOPE  +  -[I]PORM.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
telescope;  consisting  of  a  series  of  joints  or  tubes 
retractile  one  within  another. 


Hence  Telesma  tically  adv.,  magically. 
1646  J.  GREGORY  Notes  tf  Obs.  (1650)  32  The  Part  of  For 
tune  .  .  was  mysteriously  included  in  a  Statue  of  Hrasse, 
Telesmatically  prepared,  .  .  the  Statue  was  called  The  Fortune 
of  the  City.     Ibid.  33  Silver  statues..  Telesmatically  con 
secrated.  .against  the  incursions  of  the  Barbarians. 
Teleaomatic,  etc.  :  see  TELE-. 
tTele'Stic,  a.    Obs.    [ad.  Gr.  T«\«7TiKi5j,  f. 
T€\ton;s  hierophant  in  the  mysteries,  f.  rt  \tiv  :  see 
j   TELESM.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mysteries,  or  to 
i    a  hierophant  ;  mystical. 

1678  CUUWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  293  Julian,  in  the  time  of 

Marcus  Antoninus  .  .  wrote  the  Theurgick  and  Telestick 

j    Oracles  in  Verse.    /<W.  792.     1788  T.TAYLOR  Proclits  I.  19 

I    liy  the  highest  and  most  mystical  step,  he  ascended  to  the 

!    greatest  and  most  consummate  or  telestic  virtues.     1822  — 

'    ApuUinsy.l.iibnotei  As  the  telestic  art,through  certain  sym 

bols  and  arcane  signatures,  assimilates  statues  to  the  Gods. 

Telestich  (If-,  tele-stik,  te-lestik).     [irreg.  f. 

Gr.  re  Aos,  T(\I-  end  +  <m'xos  a  row,  line  of  verse, 

1    after  ACROSTIC.]     A  short  poem  (or  other  compo 

sition)  in  which  the  final  letters  of  the  lines,  taken 

in  order,  spell  a  word  or  words.     (Cf.  ACROSTIC.) 

a  1637  B.  JONSON  Underwoods  Ixi.  39  Had  I  pump'd  for.. 
Acrostlchs,  and  telestich-;.     1673  S'  too  1dm  tiayes  44  The 


TELINGA. 

arrantest  dunce  that  ever  made  acrostick,  telestick,  or  ana 
gram.     1862  H.  B.  WHKATLEY  Anagrams  46  A  very  in- 
genious  form  of  the  double  acrostic,  called  the  Telestich, 
as  been   invented.      1883  H.  KENNEDY  tr.    Ten   Brink's 
E.  Eng.  Lit.  36  A  predilection  for  other  metrical  diversions, 
especially  the  acrostic  and  telestich. 

Telethermograph,  etc. :  see  TELE-. 
Teieutospore  (t/Steliw-t^spoaj).  Bot.  [f.  Gr. 

T€\fVT7)  completion,  end  (f.  re'Xos  end)  +  SPORE.]  A 
special  form  of  spore,  usually  produced  at  the  end 
of  the  period  of  fructification,  in  parasitic  fungi 
of  the  family  Uredinex.  Hence  Teleutosporic 
(-spp'rik)  a.t  of  or  pertaining  to  a  teieutospore.  So 
Teleu'to-form,  that  form  or  stage  of  the  fungus 
which  produces  teleutospores. 

1874  COOKE  Fungi  202  These  spores.. may  conveniently 
be  called  resting  spores,  or  as  De  Bary  calls  them,  teleuto. 
spores,  being  the  last  which  are  produced.  1882  VINES 
Sachs'  Bot.  3-51.  1884  Athenmtm  18  Oct.  490/3  The  pro 
bability  that  the  teieutospore  of  Pnccima  is  also  analogous 
to  an  egg,  the  uredospore  being  '  probably  a  pupa  state  '. 
1891  Ibid.  23  May  671/1  The  extraordinary  abundance,  .of 
the  teleutosporic  stage  as  compared  with  the  comparative 
scarcity  of  the  aecidial  stage.  1898  tr.  Strashitrgers  Bot. 
367  The  genus  Cronartiumy  with  uredo-  and  teleuto-forms 
on  Vincetoxicum  and  Ribes. 

Television,  Telewriter  :  see  TELE-. 

Telford  (te'lfaid).  Surname  of  a  celebrated 
civil  engineer,  Thomas  Telford  (1757-1834),  used 
to  designate  the  kind  of  road  constructed  by  him. 

1896  J.  O'DONNELL  in  Voice  (N.Y.)  2  Jan.  3/1  This  gutter 
track  takes  care  of  the  water  perfectly.  It  cost  less  than  a 
macadam  or  telford  road. 

Telic  (te'lik),  a,  [ad.  Gr.  reAitf-os  final,  f.  rtXos 
end.] 

1.  Gram.  Of  a  conjunction  or  clause  :  Expressing 
end  or  purpose. 

1846  in  WORCESTER  (citing  Prof.  Stuart).  1856  ALFORD 
Grk,  Test.  III.  90  notel-z  [In  Eph.  ii.  9  IVo  JLHJ  TIS  xav^- 
<j>]T<u]  'iva.  has  in  matter  of  fact  its  strictest  telic  sense.  With 
God,  results  are  al!  purposed.  1882  FARRAR  Early  Chr. 
II.  507  note,  St.  John's  use  of  11*0  is  far  wider  than  that  of 
classical  writers.  It  often  loses  its  telic  sense  ('in  order 
that ')  and  becomes  simply  ekbatic  or  explanatory,  as  in 
Luke  i.  43,  John  xv.  13.  1904  Sat.  Rev.  9  Apr.  460/1  It 
expresses  a  purpose  or  intention,  and  i  therefore  telic. 

2   Directed  or  tending  to  a  definite  end;  purposive. 

1889  MIVAR  Truth  xxv.  438  The  telic  series  of  cyclical 
changes  which  are  characteristic  of  all  duly  organized  living 
bodies.  1903  L.  F.  WARD  Pure  Sociology  ir.  v.  94  All  causes 
are  either  efficient,  conative,  or  telic.  Ibid.  n.  vi.  97  The 
telic  or  final  cause  is  not  a  force,.. but  it  utilizes  efficient 
causes  in  a  manner  wholly  its  own,  and  thus  produces  effects. 
1906  DEALEY  &  WARD  Text-bk.  Sociology  §  280  Civilisation 
chiefly  consists  in  the  exercise  of  the  telic  faculty. 

TeliferOUS  (tfli-feras),  a.  [f.  L.  *telifer  dart- 
bearing,  f.  telum  dart :  see  -FERGUS,] 

•fl.  Bearing  darts  or  missiles.   Obs.  rare. 

1656  B  LOU  NT  Glossogr.)  Teliferous,.  .which  beareth  darts, 
arrows  or  weapons.  1658  in  PHILLIPS. 

2.  Zool.  Armed  with  nematocysts  or  stinging  cells, 
as  the  Telifera,  a  division  of  the  Coelenterata  com 
prising  all  except  the  Sponges  (Porifera). 

1860  GOSSE  Hist.  Brit.  Sea- Anemones  Intrpd.  22  Teli- 
ferous  System..  .The  Actinaria  are  furnished  with  a  system 
of  armature  of  most  extraordinary  character. . .  Their  tissues 
contain  excessively  minute  bodies,  in  the  form  of  oblong  or 
oval  transparent  vesicles,  which  have  the  power  of  shooting 
,  out  a  long  thread  of  extensive  tenuity. 

Teligraph,  variant  of  TELLIGRAPH. 

Teling,  vbl.  sb. :  see  TELE  v. 

Telinga  (teli-rjga)  sb.  and  a.  Also  8-9  Tel- 
linga,  8  -ger,  -gy,  Telingee,  Talinga.  [Of  un 
certain  origin  :  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  original 
form  of  the  word  Telugut  and  held  to  be  itself 
derived  from  Skr.  Trilinga  meaning  '  the  three 
lingams',  according  to  an  alleged  tradition  that  the 
god  &va  descended  in  the  form  of  a  lingam  upon 
three  mountains  said  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  the 
Telugu  country.  But  Dravidian  scholars  are  in 
clined  to  view  this  as  a  mere  etymological  figment, 
and  even  doubt  whether  Telugu  and  Telinga  have 
any  original  connexion.  It  is  certain  however  that 
1 7th  c.  English  writers  called  the  language  TeKnga, 
and  that  in  Hindustani  a  Telugu  is  called  Tifanga 
and  the  Telugu  country  Tilangana\  tf.Rajpittana.] 

1.  The  TELUGU  language.     (As  sb.  or  a.} 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  <$•  P.  33  Their  Language  they 
call  generally  Gentn..  .The  peculiar  Name  of  their  Speech 
is  Telinga.  1800  Asiatic  Ann.  Reg.  186/2,  I  had  now 
entered  on  that  part  of  India  which  bears  the  name  of  Tel- 
lingana,  whose  inhabitants  are  called  Tellingies,  who  speak 
what  is  denominated  the  Tellingy  language. 

2.  One  of  the  Telugu  people. 

1800  [see  i].  1840  MALCOM  Traz>.  19/1  This  people,  whose 
name  is  often  written  Telinga>  or  Kalingat  are  generally 
called,  by  European  writers,  Gentoos. 

fb.  spec.  A  native  Indian  soldier  disciplined  and 
dressed  in  quasi-European  fashion;  a  sepoy.  Obs. 

1760  in  J.  Long  Select.  UnpuM.  Records  (1869)  235  (Y.), 
300  Telingees  are  run  away,  and  entered  into  the  Beerboom 


armed  and  'accoutred  and  disciplined  in  the  European 
manner  of  fighting;  I  mean  those  soldiers  that  are  become 
so  famous  under  the  name  of  Talingus.  1827  SCOTT  Surgeons 


TELL. 

Datt.  xiii,  I  have  been  a  Telinca.  -in  the  Company's  service, 
and  have  eaten  their  salt.  1883  Sat.  Rev.  27  Jan.  120/1  The 
Oriental  portions  of  Clive's  army  were  known  to  the  Bengalis 
of  Nuddea  as  Telingas,  because  they  came,  or  were  supposed 
to  have  accompanied  him,  from  Telingana  or  Madras. 

3.  (See  quot.) 

1858  SIMMONDS  Did.  Trade,  Tdlin£a,&  dhoney  or  native 
coasting-vessel  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel. 

4.  attrib.  Telinga  potato,  Amorphophalhis  cam- 
panulatus :  see  POTATO  4. 

Teliost,  variant  of  TKLKOST. 
Tellsman,  Sc.  var.  TILLSMAN  06s. 
Tell  (tel),  *M    Now  dial.     [f.  TEI.L  v.] 

1.  What  one  tells  or  has  to  tell ;  a  tale,  a  state 
ment,  an  account. 

1741  H.  WALPOI.E  Lett,  to  Manx  it)  July,  I  am  at  the  end 
of  my  tell.  1817  F.  COOPER  Prairie  1.  ii.  32  From  his  tell, 
it  must  be  a  considerable  stream.  1899  WKSTCOTT  David 
Harttm  xxx,  As  near  's  1  c'n  make  out  f'm  Dave's  tell,  he 
must  'a'  ben  red-headed. 

2.  A  talk,  conversation,  gossip. 

1864  MRS.  LLOVU  Ladies  Pole.  101,  I  made  so  bould  as  to 
come  to  see  if  you'd  plase  to  have  a  bit  of  a  tell  with 
me  afore  I  goes.  1901  '  ZACK  '  Tales  Dxnttable  Weir  99 
Having  a  tongue  she  dearly  liked  a  tell. 

II Tell  (tel),  sb.l  Also  teL  [a.  Arab.  Jj 'tall 
a  hillock.]  The  Arab  name  for  an  artificial  hillock 
or  mound,  usually  one  covering  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  city. 
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255  Gurncy  lellyd  hym  he  had  byn  at  London.  1537  LATIMER 
Let.  to  Cromivell  14  O«_t,  in  Kent.  (Parker  Socj  384,  I  telled 


1878  Coma  Tent-work  Pal.  (1879)  II.  ^6  We  may  nevt 
notice  the  most  remarkable  of  its  antiquities,  namely  the 
Tellul  or  Tells  there  found.  1878  MACLEAR  Bk.  Joshua. 
xv.  (1880)  149  The  tell  is  very  strong  and  it  rises  about  200 
feet  high.  i88aF.  S.  OE  HASS  l!uric<iCilies III.  v.  380  (Funk) 
Tells  or  conical  hilts..,  many  of  them  the  craters  of  extinct 
volcanoes. 

Tell(tel),i/.  Pa.  t.  and  pple.  told  (tonld).  Forms: 
see  below.  [OE.  tfllan,  pa.  t.  tealJe,  pa.  pple. 
(ff)teald,  cognate  with  OKris.  talja,  tella,  OS. 
tflljan  (falda,  gitald),  senses  as  in  OE. ;  MLG., 
MDu.,  LG.,  Du.  lelltn  to  count,  reckon,  etc., 
OHG.  *z(HJan,  ztflen  (zalla,  gizalt},  senses  as  in 
OE.  (MHG.  z(ln,  Ger.  ztihlen  to  reckon,  count  \ 
ON.  tflja  to  tell,  relate,  say,  count,  speak,  Sw. 
talja,  Da.  txllt  to  count,  number,  reckon ;  all  :— 
OTeut.  *taljan,  (.  'tald,  OE.  talu,  TALE  sb.  OE. 
had  also  a  pa.  pple.  getfled  (in  poetry,  Beda, 
Orosius,  Lindisf.  and  Kushw.  Gl.) ;  Anglian  had 
pres.  t.  tflest,  tfleS,  and  pa.  t.  and  pple.  talde,  (ftald 
(Vesp.  Ps.),  whence  ME.  tald,  and  told.  Tealde 
remained  in  Early  ME.  in  southern  dialects.  The 
later  dial.  telld,  tell'd,  tell  is  a  new  formation  from 
tell :  cf.  the  forms  of  SELL  ».] 

A.  Illustration  of  Inflexional  Forms. 

1.  Present  stem.    Inf.  OE.  tellan,  ME.  telle(n, 
tel  (4-7),  Mod.E.  tall. 

t  888  K.  ALFRED  Doetli.  vii.  §  3  Ute  nu  tellan.  Iliid.  xviii. 
§  3  Tele  nu  }>a  lengu.  c  1000  Ags.  Gasp.  Matt.  XL  16  Hwam 
telle  ic.  a  1090,  c  1175  Telle  [see  B.  2,  i).  c  1100  ORMIM 
9500  Crist,  .wronhte  wundre  miccle  ma  pann  ice  $iw  11135? 
nu  tellenn.  c  1150  Kentish  Serin,  in  O.  E.  Misc.  27  pet  us 
telj>  |?et  holi  godespel.  iv.  Cursor  M.  96  Inogh  to  tell. 
Itid.  10911  (Cotl.)  Wat  fou  (]uat  for  soth  i  tell  {Colt. 
talle]?  Ibid.  11477  Cums  again  and  tels  me.  CI375  Sc. 
Leg.  Saints  x.  (Mathou)  30,  I  thinke  to  tel  here  why  (etc.). 
i  1386,  c  1440  Telle  [see  B.  ij.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  vni, 
viii.  heading,  Evander  telland  Eneas  thingis  seir.  a  1599 
GREENE  Vision  Wks.  (Grosart)  XII.  200  Thus  to  tellen  all 
the  truth,  He  infected  Romes  youth.  1631  Tel  [see  B.  3  (/'  ]. 

2.  Pa.t.  a.  1-4  tealde  (i  telede),  3  taslde,  4 
teelde. 

(888,  c  1000  Tealde  [see  B.  i].  a  1000  Andreas  1105  (Gr.) 
Hi.  .hluton.  .teledon.  c  1105  LAV.  13181  pet  heonane  manne 
ne  Lxlden.  f  1315  Tealde  [see  B.  4). 

0.   i,  j-j  talde,  4-6  tald,  5-9  Sc.  tauld. 

a  poo  CvsKWt'LP  Klene  909  pone  ic  zr  on  firenum  faestne 
talde.  c  1205  LAV.  1350  A  steores-man  ham  talde.  Ibiit. 
76884  Al  heo  lalden  \C12J5  tolje]  Jwne  wa:i.  13..  Cursor 
M.  511  Als  i  laid  [f-'atrf.  taldej  ar.  1375  HARBOUR  Brncei. 
563  The  Cwmyn  raid  to  ihe  kins.  •&  laid  all  this  cass.  1567 
I.mld  [see  11.  17).  1816  Si-.jn  OU  Mart,  xxiv,  Only  he 
tauld  me  about  it. 

7.  3-6  tolde,  4-  told.  (Also  5  toold,  tolled, 
tolded,  6  tould(e,  8  dial,  towd.) 

*  1150  Gen.  *t  Ex.  3449  Moyscs  tolde  Sis  i'.racl.  ,  1340 
He  told  [see  I).  2].  c  1340  HAMPOLE  Mtdit.  /',issi,<n  \Vks. 
1895  I.  93  ppu  toldist  it  him  biforen.  1418  Anp.  CMILIU  1 1 
in  Klli-s  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  I.  5,  1.. toold  him  owre  comun 
avis,  c  1449  HECOCK  Kefr.  353  Whit  h  appcrinK  CDiislantyn 
toold  in  greet  secretnes  to  the  same  Kusebi.  c  1450  I,ovt  LICH 
Grail  xliii.  225  >it  tolded  thow  it  Neuere  to  nun  Man.  1540 
HVIUK  tr.  Vmf  Instr.  Ckr.  ll'cm.  (1592)  K  viij.  What  hurt 
should  come,  Calo  tolde  before.  1581  N.  LICHEFIULO  tr. 
Castanktdas  Conq.  /:.  In./,  i.  vi.  15 b,  All  which  lhin|;v  ihi- 
Generall  tolde  him.  1601  Told  [se«  B.  5).  1790  MRS. 
WMEF.LER  Wislmld.  Dial.  90  He  towd  Sammy  he  woi 
«t  wed  wie  his  Cusin  Ann. 

«.  4  tellde,  4-5  telde,  4-6  told,  5  tellid,  j-6  -yd, 
5-6  (9  dial.)  tailed,  9  dial,  tell'd,  6-9  d'ial.  telt. 

e  1130  R.  BRUNME  Chron.  (1810)  82  per  men  him  telil,  who 
was  nts  aduersere.  13. .  Cursor  M.  871  (G6tl.),  I  teld  \Cott. 
laid)  be.  .  1380  WVCLIF  Scrm.  SeLWks.  1. 166  If  God  tellde 
him  specialy.  1399  LANC.L.  Rich.  Redelts  It.  151  Troulhe.. 
leldc  «oniinc  her  solbes.  1453  AGNES  PASION  in  f.  Lett.  I. 
VOL.  IX. 
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him  plainly  my  mind  therein.  1554  Col.  Anc.  R?c.  Dublin 
(1889)  436  The  sam  telt  to  the  wywes.  1506  SFENSI  R  /".  Q, 
vi.  i.  44  Sir  Calidore  upcheard,  and  to  her  teld  All  this  accord. 
1790  MRS.  WHEELER  ll'estntM.  Dial.  34,  I  telt  Bet  i  wad 
drive  tea  it.  1825  BROCKETT  N.  C.  H'ortts  s.v.  ,  Aw  tell'd 
him  on't.  1826  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks.  1856  I.  144 
Mr.  Scroope  telt  Sir  Walter. 

3.  Pa.  ppk.a..  1-2  (se^teald,  3  teald,  3-4  i-teld, 
4  teeld. 

(iooo  Leg.  Rood  (1871)  5  Da  bis  J>am  maeran  kaserc 
ronstantine  ^eteald  wzs.  c  1200  Trin.  Coif.  //<n>r.  215  Swo 
ich  iteld  hal»be.  ^1380  WVCI.IF  Scrnt.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  169 
Crist  hat>  teeld  |>at  bis  hi^e  chaiite  techij?  a  man  to  put  te  his 
lyf  for  love  of  hise  frendis. 

0.  3  i-tald,  4  y-tald,  taald,  4-8  tald(e,  5  Sc. 
tallde,  5-9  Sc.  tauld,  6  tawld. 

c  1105  LAV.  12092  Nes  hit  neowha^r  itald.  Ibid,  22999  Par 
nas  na  cniht  wel  Siald  (c  1275  hold].  13..  Cursor  M.  3330 
Til  he  bam  had  his  errand  tald.  Ibid.  8765  pis  tre  i  haf  of 
forwit  taald.  1340  Y-tald  [see  B.  i].  1488  Ace.  Ld.  High 
Treas.  Scot,  I.  79  Tauld  in  presence  of  the  Chancellare. 
1588  A.  KING  tr.  Cnnt'sir/s'  Catcch.  185  As  I  bane  tauld  in 
tymes  past.  1715  RAMSAY  Gentle  ShcJ>h.  in.  ii,  Do  you 
get  them  tald  you  in  your  sleep?  1816  SCOTT  Old  Alert, 
xxxviii,  I  wndna  hae  tauld  ye. 

7.  3-5  i-told  (-e),  3-  told.  (Also  3-7  tolde,  4-5 
toold  (5  y-tolte),  6  tould,  towld,  (tollyd).) 

c  1220  Bestiary  758  in  O.  E.  Misc.  24  Ilk  der.  .fole^en  him 
[the  panther]..  For  3e  swetnesse  3e  ic  ;u  hauc  told.  1297 
R.  Gtot'c.  (Rolls)  1634  King  aruirag  of  wan  we  abbeft  itolu. 
Mitt  7569  As  me  ab  er  ytold.  1303  Tolde  [see  1>.  i].  1382 
WYCUF  2  Saw.  iii.  23  So  it  is  toold  to  Joab  of  tellers.  1387 
TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  149  Rehersed  how  it  was 
i-told.  r  1400  Destr,  Trey  12816  Tithinges  hor  tolde  were. 
c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  1830  Hit  was  .  .  To  seynt  Dunston 
ysende&  by  tokontohym  y-tolte.  c  1430  Hymns  I'irg.  37  69 
Theise  .iij.  ^at  y  hane  of  toold.  1538  STARKFY  England 
I.  i.  22  A  tale  tollyd  among  deffe  men.  1584  in  Cath. 
Rec.  Soc.  Publ.  V.  64  Vt  was  towld  him  by  his  cosine.  1586 
Hi'NSDON  in  Border  Papers  (1894)  1.367,  1  toulde  him  of 
sondrie  cawses. 

3.  4  telld,  4-6  teld,  5-6  (8-9  dial^  tolled,  6-9 
telt,  8-9  dial,  tell'd,  Sc.  tell't. 

13  .  .  Cursor  Af.  4640  (Gutt.)  Nou  has  he  Teld  me.  Ibid. 
6752  (Cott.)  It  sal  be  slaghter  telld  o  man.  c  1489  CAXTOX 
Sonnet  of  Ay  man  174  Nowe  have  I  telled  you  that  that  ye 
have  asked  me.  1560  PILKINGTON  Expos.  Aggcus  (1562)  13 
The  thinge  is  true  which  is  telled.  1596  SPES'SF.R  /".  Q.  vn. 
vi.  27  Witnesse,  ye  Heavens,  the  truth  of  all  that  I  have  teld. 
a  1818  In  Scott  Ifrt.  Midi.  Introd.,  In  a*  thae  wee  bits  o' 
ways  I  ha'e  tell't  ye.  1824  SCOTT  St.  Konnn's  ii,  I  hae  been 
tell'd  by  ane  that  suld  ken.  1900  Telled  [see  B.  8  bj. 

B.  Signification. 

1.  To  mention  in   order,  narrate,  relate,   make  known, 
declare.    II.  To  enumerate,  number,  count,  reckon.   111.  To 
reckon,  estimate,  esteem,  account  (qualitatively). 

I.  To  mention  in  order,  narrate,  make  known. 
*  trans.    To  tell  things  or  a  thing. 

fl.  To  mention  or  name  (a  series  of  things)  one 
after  another  in  order  ;  to  recount,  enumerate  ;  to 
give  a  list  of.  Qbs. 

c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxvii.  §  2  Do  &es  lean  to  fcem 
forsprecenan  goodum  be  ic  be  a:r  tealde  on  J>aere  Jmdilan 
bee.  tiooo  IV.LFRic  How.  (Th.)  II.  428  Sc  sunderhalza 
.  .  He.  .tealde  his  godan  daxla.  c  \\-j$La»tb.  Hem.  9  Feoie 
o3re.  .  werke  be  nu  were  long  eou  to  telle.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll. 
Horn.  71  ttere  weshule  tellen  alle  ure  gultes.  c  1250  G?n.  $ 
Ex.  497  Ic  wile  ri5t  tellen,  if  ic  can,  Adam,  Seih,  Enos, 
Caynan,  Mataleet,  lareth,  Knoch.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl. 
Synne  12624  5OW  t(>  withholde  Fro  J»e  synnes  (>at  byfore  are 
tolde.  1340  Ayenb.  24  Alle  \>isc  guodes  of  kcnde  bet  ich 
habbe  ssortilicne  y-tald.  c  1386  CHAUCEK  Can.  Yeom.  Prol. 
•V  T.  246  Arsenyk  sal  Armonyak  and  Brymstoon  And  herbes 
koude  I  telle  eek  many  oon.  £1440  Jacob's  \\~tll  152  Out 
of  euyll  tunge  springeth  x.  braunchys.  pe  v.  I  teldc  jou  be 
o^er  day,  J-c  o)>ere  v.  I  schal  telle  \>>\\  now. 

2.  To   give  an   account  or  narrative  of  (facts, 
actions,    or  events);    to   narrate,  relate.      (With 
simple  obj.  or  obj.  clause  ;  sometimes  with  indirect 
obj.  as  in  3.)     Also  to  tell  ever. 

c  xooo  Leg.  Rood(\^T\)  5  HL.tealdon  him  ba  brow"nga 
]fc  ure  tuelcnd  on  Jwre  rodeSrowode.  a  1090  O.  E.  Chron. 
an.  1085,  peah  ic  hit  lengrc  telle.  a  1154  Ibid.  an.  1137,  1  ne 
can  ne  i  ne  mai  tellen  alle  be  wumlcr.  01225  Juliana  40 
pah  ii.li  be  talde  al  del  ne  mahte  ich  IK  tellen  £e  wundres. 
i«97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7198  po  gan  he  to  tellen  t>is  (vision). 
a  1300  Cursor  M,  141  par  neist  r.al  be  sythen  tald  How  J»at 
ioseph  was  boght  and  said,  c  1340  Ibid.  1330  (G»tt.)  He.  . 
told  him  all  f»ai  he  had  scne.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Sti.  II  'ks.  1  1. 
105  pis  gospel  tellib  fur^ere  how  J«s  Jewis  pursueden  Crist. 
1470-85  MAI.OKV  Arlkttr  n.  xiii.  91  It  telleth  after  in  the 
s.'ui-^r.iyllo  thai  syre  Percyualtss>*ster  halpethat  lady  with  her 
blood  wherof  she  was  dede.  15*6  TINDALB  Acts  xv.  12 
Harnabas  and  Paul..  tolde  what  signes  and  worn!  res  God 
had  shewed.  1671  MILTON  /'.  R.  n.  306  Others  of  MHHC 
note,  As  storytells,  have  trod  this  Wilderness.  1746  FRANCIS 
Ir.  Hor.  Sat.  \\.  vi,  163  A  country  mouse,  as  authors  tell,  Of 
old  invited  to  his  cell  A  city  mouse.  1779  Mirror  No.  23 
P  5  These  [action*]  were  told  to  his  honour.  1811  SCOTT 
AV«i/«'.  xvi,  Thmi  art.  .a  tattling  knave  to  tell  over  again 
his  fooleries.  1833  CRUSE  Ettsebiits  vn.  xj.  289  After  these 
.  .he  proceeds  to  tell  what  happened  to  him.  c  1850  Arab. 
!\'ts.  (RtUlg.)  5^2  She  then  went  on  with  her  narrative,  and 
told  him  in  what  manner  she  had  obtained  an  audience. 
Mod.  What  happened  to  him  there  has  often  been  told. 

b.  With  the  narrative  as  obj.  Now  only  with 
tale  or  story  :  see  1  7. 

1576  GASCOICNF  rkilomsnt  (Arb.)  92  She  by  whom  I 
meane  To  tell  this  wuful  Tragedie  Was  called  Phylomene. 

C.  t'ntr.  for/ojj.  To  be  related  with  a  particular 
effect  ;  to  sound  (well,  etc.)  when  told. 
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Then,  fathers,  choose  your  \varre-. :  for  better  tels  To  lose 
like  Jewe>,  then  winne  like  infidels.  1782  Miss  BUFNKV 
Cecilia  \\.  ii,  I  had  as  lieve  the  things  were  false  as  not,  for 
they  tell  ns  well  the  one  way  as  the  other. 
3.  To  make  known  by  speech  or  writing;  tocom- 
municate  (information, facts,  ideas,  news,  etc.);  to 
state,  announce,  report,  intimate.  Usually  const. 
with  indirect  obj.  (dot.}  or  to. 

(a)  With  the  direct  object  a  sfi.  or pron. 
Examples  of  the  direct  passive  are  included  here ;  for  the 

!    indirect  passive  with  the  person  as  subj.,  see  8b. 

c  1 122  [see  (ft],  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  31  Code  tiSinge. . 
us  telled . .  seinte  lucas  on  be  holie  godspelle.  c  1290  Beket 
1188  in  .S'.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  140  He.  .tolde  hire  al  is  bou;t.  13. . 

.    Cursor  M.  4624,  I  wat  J-ou  tells  [r.rr.  tellis,  tellest]  it  me  for 

,  noght.  1340-70  Alex,  .y  Dind.  207  Tel  me  be  sobe.  c  1380 
WVCLIF  Uks.  (1880)  300  Poul  lelli£here  a  rewcle  ^atcristen 

I  menshuldenholde.  i39oGowRRO«/.  III.  368 Ech  hlsoghne 
avis  Hath  told,  on  that,  an  other  this.  £1400  Brut  IxiL  57 
Telle  me  beenchesone  wherefore  I  ame  to^ow  brou^t.  1474 
CAXTON  Chesse  11.  iv.  (1883)  47  And  they  told  hym  the  trouthe. 
1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  \n\.  iv.  heading,  L'vander  tellis  till 

,     Knee  but  baid,  The  verray  cans.     15*6  TINDALE  Luke-  i.  45 

!    Thoose   thinges  ..  which   were   tolde  the  from   the   lorde. 

•  —  Aits  xxvii.  25,  I  beleve  God  that  so  il  shalbe  even  as  it 
w:is  tolde  me.  1611  HIRLF  den.  xxiv.  33,  I  will  not  eate, 

i     vntill  I  haue  tolde  mine  errand.     1606  SHAKS.  Tr,  $  Cr,  i. 

j  iii.  284  This  shall  be  told  our  I.oucrs.  \&j$S'tt\>him  Hayes 
a.i  I'le  tell  you  one  piece  of  my  mind.  1746  FRANCIS  Hor. 

\  Efiist.  I.  \i.  74  Let's  buy  a  Slave  to  tell  each  Voter's  Name. 
1759  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  63  p  6  The  studious  and  ambitious 
contend.. who  shall  tell  their  thoughts  in  the  most  pleasing 
manner.  1821  SCOTT  Kenihv.  xv,  Tell  us  your  mystery  <  i 
multiplying.  1856  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Serin.  I  'ar.  Occas.  (i£8i) 
i.  12  Nor,  even  though  it  be  told  to  her,  can  she  enter  into 
it.  1896  Standard  15  Jan.  7/2  He  said  much,  but  told  little, 
at  to-day's  meeting.  Mod.  Who  told  you  that? 

(/')  With  direct  obj.  a  clause,  with  or  without  that. 
In  the  direct  passive  ihe  clause  usually  follows  the  vb., 
its  place  before  the  vb.  being  supplied  by  //  •  ft  u-as  told  lti»i 
that,  etc.).     For  the  indirect  ^a^ive,  M-C  t  \>. 

en**  i).  E.  Chron.  an.  104^,  pa. .Swegen.  .tealde  baet  his 
sciperes  woldon  wa:ndon  frani  him  Lutim  he  }>e  raVr  c.  me. 
1207  R.GLOUC.  (Rolls)  5357  pou  ssalt  bi  wills  abide  as  Lh  |>e 
abbe  ytold  here,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4843  Tells  me  quat  kin 
man  yur  fader  be.  c  1380  [st-e  A.  30].  c  1440  Jan'  's  il',.'.' 
203, 1  teld  5ou  bat  a  schmiyl  hath  iij.  partys  :  a  scho,  an  heued, 
&  an  handy!.  1535  LYNPKS.W  Satyrt-  15  6  Now  I  will  rin, 
but  rest,  And  tell  that  all  is  ready.  i535Coyr:uDAi.F.  i  S<it/j. 
xxiii.  7  Then  was  it  tolde  Saul  that  Dauid  was  come  to 
Cegila.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sieidtine's  Cotinn.  90  b,  He  tolde  to 
the  other  playnely  that,  .he  would  lake  from  him  the  ward 
shyp  of  his  nephewe.  1611  UIBLF.  Acts  xxiii.  "jo  When  it 
was  tolde  me,  how  that  the  lewes  laid  waitefor  the  man.  1632 
SANDERSON  Scrru.6  Vet  Salomon  tels  u<,  the  poo  re  mans 
wisdome  is  despised.  1681-6  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  (1747)  II  I. 
523  Our  Saviour  himself  tells  us,  that  the  Fattier  judgeth 
no  Man.  1790  BURNS  Taut  O'Shanter  n;  She  tauld  thee 

,  weel  thou  was  a  skellum.  1833  T.  HOOK  /'"arson's  Duu. 
i.  v,  And  I  say,  Charles,  tell  her  we  are  coming  to  cufiW 
forthwith.  1838  LONGFELLOW  J's.  Life,  Tell  me  not,  in 
mournful  numbers.  Life  is  but  an  empty  die.im  !  1908 

|     R,  BACOT  A.  Cuthbcrt  xxviii.  367  There  had  always  been 

i  something  mysterious  about  Anthony  Cuthbert,  ihe  dect»r 
told  himself.  Hied.  It  was  told  me  that  yuu  had  been  in- 

i    quiring  about  me. 

b.  To  declare,  state  formally  or  publicly  ;  to 
announce,  proclaim,  publish.  Alsoyif. 

Tfll  it  not  in  Gath  (from  2  Sam.  \.  ao\  publish  it  not  t  » 
the  enemy,  or  to  the  Philistine,  or  to  the  world. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xviii.  [\ix.]  i  Heuens  tclles  goddU 
blisse.  a  iy$  Prose  Psalter  \\\x.  7  (1.  6]  peheuensshul  tellen 
his  rlyfulnes.  Ibid.  1.  16  (li.  15]  My  moube  shall  tellen 
J>yn  heryyng.  1382  WVCLIF  2  SatH.  \.  20  Woleth  ^e  not 
telle  in  Geth,  ne  telle  $e  in.  .Aschalon.  1382  —  Acts  xvii. 
18  He  (Paul)  telde  to  hem  Jhesu  and  a^cu  ry^ing.  1535 
COVKRDALE  Ps.  xcv[i].  io  Tell  it  out  amoii^c  the  Heithen, 
that  the  Lorde  is  kynge.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  \.  ii.  u6  No 
iocond  health  that  Uenmarke  drinkes  to  day  but  the  great 
Cannon  to  the  Clowds  shall  tell.  1656  EARL  MOSM.  tr.  Bocca- 
li HI'S  Advts.fr.  Piirnass.  n.  xxxviii.  (1674)  190  The  M.tsin 
of  the  Colledge,  told  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Stnatt, 
That  [etc.],  c  1795  COWPER  Needless  Alarm  34  Kie  yet 
with  ruthless  joy  the  happy  hound  Told  hill  and  dale  thnt 
Reynard's  track  was  found.  1819  KEATS  Isabella  x.  xix, 
Many  a  chapel  bell  the  hour  is  telling.  1904  MAR  IK.  C.  KI  1.1 1 
(rod's  Gd.  MHH  xx,  The  fact  is — but  tell  it  not  in  Gath — 1 
was  happier  without  them  ! 

O.  Jig.  To  make  known  or  indicate  as  it  by  lan 
guage  ;  to  bespeak. 

1809  HKHFK  Poems,  l.urcf>e  29  May  those  bleak  summits 
tell  '1  he  field  of  Anger  where  the  mighty  fell.  1827  CLARK 
,Y/v//r.  <.al.  148,  1  care  not  what  this  foolish  trifling  tells. 

4.  To  utter  (words)  ;  to  say  over,  recite  (a  passage, 
composition,  etc.)  ;  to  say.  Now  dial. 

£1315  SHORKHAM  iii.  120  Many  i...  i..h>m  nc  doutej> 
of  no  breche  Of  gcxles  hestes  heat dc  [  -  old] ;  Ac  he  not  nefer 
wat  hy  beeb.  ^«  neuer  hy  ne  lealde.  -382  WVCLIP  Ps. 
cxviii.[cxix.j  171  My  lippis  shuln  tellen  out  an  impne.  1390 
GOWER  CV«/  I.  107  It  svmeth  that  a  belle  Lik  to  the  won!<  , 
that  men  telle  Answerth  riht.  1567  tindt  $  C.^Uie  li. 
(S.  T.  S.)  201  His  (the  Pope's]  numeral  Aut is,  and  Psalmes 
tauld.  1573-80  HARCT  Ah:  T  105  To  tell  by  heart,  recite 
a  1653  BINNING  Serm.  (1845)  445  You  use  to  tell  over  some 
words  in  your  prayers.  1841  HELPS  Ess,,  Se/f- Discipline 
(1875)  si  To  think  that  a  man  can  find  nothing  better  t» 
do,  in  the  presence  of  his  Creator,  than  telling  oft"  so  many 
words!  1080  Cornwall  (,/,'ss.  s.  v.,  Can  you  tell  your 
lessons?  1884  AUGUSTA  J.  K.  WILSON  I'askti  vii.  (U.  .S.), 
1  l»id  Ulpian  tell  you  good-bye?'  '  No,  I  have  not  seen  him.' 
b.  To  utter,  speak,  sny  (things). 
1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  408  ?if  I  bidde  any  bedes.  .pal  I 
tclle  with  my  tonge  is  two  myle  fru  myne  hrrte.  1535 
COVERDALK  Ktcttts.  XXL  25  The  lippes  of  the  vnwyve  wyTbe 
tellynge  foolish  thinges.  1628  HOBHF.S  ThtHjd.  ucj.-  7^ 
M.uiy  prophecies  were  told  and  manysune  by  the  priests  of 
the  oracles.  1715-10  POPE  Iliad  ix.  412  Who  dares  think 
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one  thing,  and  another  tell,  My  heart  detests  Mm  ns  the 
gates  of  hell.  1787  BURNS  Birthday  Ode  47  Till  all  the 
frighted  echoes  tell  The  blood-notes  of  the  chase  !  1888 
ELWORTHY  JK.  Som.  Gloss.  s.v.,  Don't  tell  up  such  stuff. 

c.  To  express  in  words  (thoughts,  things  known). 
c  xaoo  Moral  Ode  285  Ne  mai  non  heorte  it  benche,  ne  no 

tungenecan  telle.  £1250 Death 57 in  O.E.Misc.  172  Ne  mi^te 
no  tunge  tellen  pat  euer  wes  iboren  J?e  stronge  pine  of  helle. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  96  (Cott.)  Qua  sa  will  of  hyr  fayrnes  spell, 
Find  he  sal  inogh  to  tell,  c  1430  Freemasonry 664  The  vertu 
therof  no  mon  telle  may.  1650  CROMWELL  Let.  12  Sept.,  in 
Carlyfe,  Which  speaking  the  instructed,  the  edified  and 
comforted  can  best  tell  the  energy  and  effect  of.  1875 

TOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2}  1. 82  Let  me  tell  you  the  pleasure  which 
feel  in  hearing  of  your  fame. 

d.  To  tell  out,  away  {dial.)  :   to  drive  away 
(pain,  etc.)  by  uttering  incantations. 

1822  HIBBERT  Shetl.  Isl.  (1891)  272  (E.D.D.)  The  religious 
charmer  of  Shetland  would  mutter  some  words  over  water, 
.  .and  limbs  were  washed  with  it,  for  the  purpose  of  telling 
out  pains.  1869  REID  Art  Rambles  in  Shetl.  25  Papa 
Stourians  believed  that  the  beadle  of  the  kirk  had  the  power 
of  '  telling  '  the  sparrows  away  so  as  never  to  return.  1879 
Low  TourOrk.  $  Shetl.  203  %Vhen  she  was  a  child.. she 
has  heard  from  others  that  a  pain  or  a  stitch  has  been  telled 
out  in  that  manner. 

5.  To  disclose  or  reveal  (something  secret  or 
private);  to  divulge.  To  telltales:  see  TALE  ^.30. 

a  1400  Ptstill  of  Susan  141  We  schal  telle  trewely  We  toke 
[?e  wij>  a-voutri.  1445  tr.  Claudian  in  Anglia  XXVIII. 
277  Thise  goddis  the  telle  bin  enemyes  sleightes,  and  lede  to 
be  couchis  of  fraude.  1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  u.  iv.  113  She 
neuer  told  her  loue.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  72  Many  there 
are  that  undertake  to  tell  fortunes.  1819  KEATS  Isabella 
v,  I  may  not  speak,  And  yet  I  will,  and  tell  my  love  all  plain. 
1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xviii,  She  told  no  more  of  her 
thoughts  now  than  she  had  before. 

tb.  To  reveal  (something  future);  to  foretell, 
predict. 

1340-70  Alex,  fy  Dind.  776  Tokne  of  J>at  turment  tolde 
5oure  eldren.  13..  Cursor  M.  9265  (Fairf.)  Crist  was  talde 
wib  prophecy,  c  1380  WYCLIF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  2  pis 
Gospel  of  Mark  bigynneb  how  Crist  was  teld  m  be  olde  lawe. 
11:1400-50  Alexander  200  Alle  be  sawis  of  baire  Syre  as 
Siraphis  tald  pare  gan  bal  graithly  J>am  graue.  [1884  tr. 
Lotze's  Logic  303  No  perception  can  tell  us  the  future 
with  the  present.] 

1 6.  To  pray  for,  beg,  ask.   Obs.  rare. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  vni.  298  Ich  praye  gow,  peers, 
paraunter  yf  ^e  metej>  Treuthe,  telle^  to  hym  |jat  ich  be 
excused.  14..  Trentalle  St.  Gregorii  in  Twiddle's  Vis. 
(1843)  79  God  moder  my  dere  dame.  .Of  Gode  to  tell  mercy 
thou  gine.  14. .  Lybeaus  Disc.  1755  To  the  castell  he  rod,. . 
To  Jhesu  bad  and  tolde,  To  sende  hym  tydynge  glad. 

7.  To  discern  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  with  know 
ledge  or  certainty ;  hence,  to  distinguish,  recognize, 
decide,  determine. 

1687  A.  LOVF.LL  tr.  Thevenot's  Trav.  ii.  142  It  is  hard  to 
tell  whether  it  be  a  Horse  or  an  Elephant.  1746  FHANCIS 
tr.  Hor.  Sat.  n.  iv.  58  None  before  me  so  sapient  to  engage 
To  tell  the  various  nature,  or  the  age  Of  fish  and  fowl.  1840 
R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  xiii.  29  They  can  be  told  by  their 
complexions,  dress,  manner,  and  also  by  their  speech. 
1883  GILMOUR  Mongols  xvi.  195  An  ordinary  man  of 
common  intelligence  can  tell  a  wall  raised  by. .a  competent 
builder  from  the  attempted  imitation  of  a  bungling  amateur. 
1899  A.  BIRRELL  in  Daily  News  4  Nov.  3/2  Is  it  possible  lo 
tell  a  good  book  from  a  bad  one? 

b.  Preceded  by  can  :  To  be  able  to  state ;  to 
know  ;  to  discern,  perceive,  make  out,  understand. 
Usually  in  negative  or  interrogative  sentences,  as 
Nobody  can  tell,  Who  can  tell?  Cf.  SAY  v±  6b. 

?  1570  Robt.  Cicyle  244  Wher  such  clo}>  was  to  selle,  Ne 
ho  hit  made,  coupe  noman  telle.  a  1400-50  Alexander  248 
pai  can  swyth  of  a  sweuyn  all  he  swepe  tell,  c  1449  PKCOCK 
Repr.  in,  xii.  353  No  man  can  telle  who  wroot  it.  1526 
TINDALE  John  xvi.  18  We  cannot  tell  what  he  saith  [Gr,  OVK 
olSafjitv  il  AaAei :  R.  Vt  1881  We  know  not  what  he  saith]. 
1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  160  Neither  can  he  otherwise 
chuse  but  stumble:  that  gropyng  in  the  darcke  can  not  tell 
where  he  is.  1783  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  23  July, 
Whether  this  short  rustication  has  done  me  any  good  I  cannot 
tell.  1818  ARNOLD  Hist.  Rome  (1848)  I.  99  Nor  can  any  one 
tell  at  wnat  time  they  attained  to  their  present  shape.  1873 
MRS.OLiPHANT/««£w«/II.23i  Itwas.  .adog-cart . .he could 
tell  as  much  by  the  sound.  1888  'J.  S.  WINTF-R'  Booth's 
Childr.  vi,  Jane  doesn't  seem  to  like  it — I  can't  tell  why. 

**  trans.  To  tell  a  person  (the  originally  indi 
rect  or  dative  personal  object  becoming  the  direct). 

Some  uses,  as  9,  hover  between  *  and  **. 

8.  To  inform  (a  person)  of  something ;  to  make 
aware,  apprise,  acquaint ;  to  instruct.    Also  eolloq. 
and  dial.  To  direct  the  attention  of  (a  person)  to 
a  fault  or  the  like  by  way  of  admonition.    Const,  of, 
about ;   also  so   (representing  that,  or   an   object 
clause,  and  thus  coming  very  near  3  a  (a,  6). 

CI2O5  LAY.  12946  Ic  \te  wulle  tjellen  Of  uncuSe  spaellen. 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  322  Of  be  maumet  hii  tolde  brut 
bat  hii  fonde  J>ere.  Ibid.  3510  Me  tolde  him  of  a  gret  due 
J>at  het  theldryk.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  11393  (Cott.)  Vs  telles 
alsua  iohn..Of  a  folk  Terr  and  first  vncuth.  c  1440  Jacob's 
J^W/i52  The  ober  day,  I  told  5ow  of  \>c  wose  of  glotonye. 
c  1470  HENRY  Wallace\.  263  He  tald  hlsmodyrof  his  sodane 
cas.  1373-80  BARET  Alv,  T  108  He  shewed  me,  or  tolde  me 
of  my  fault.  1713  BERKELEY  Hylas  <y  Phil,  iii,  Moses  tells 
us  of  a  creation.  Mod.  Sit  down  and  tell  us  about  it. 

c  1412  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  717,  I  tolde  hym  so :  & 
euer  he  seyde  nay.  1609  B.  JONSON  Sil.  Worn.  iv.  ii,  I  told 
you  so,  sir,  and  you  would  not  beleeue  me.  Mod.  They  told 
us  so  at  the  station. 

b.  The  passive  is  not  only  used  with  the  const. 
of,  about,  but  is  often  substituted  for  that  of  sense  3 
(a)t  as  in  he  was  told  the  truth,  we  -were  not  told  the 
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reason  ;  nnd  now  usually  for  that  of  3  (b},  as  I  was 
told  that  you  were  coming. 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  V.  L.  in.  ii.  361,  I  haue  bin  told  so  of 
many.  1607  —  Timon  iv.  iii.  214  Thou  wast  told  thus. 
1611  —  Wint.  T.  ii.  ii.  31  He  must  be  told  on't,  and  he 
shall.  1781  COWPER  Expost.  66  Pleasure  is  deaf  when  told 
of  future  pain.  1821  SCOTT  Kenitw.  xxxvi,  Wherefore  was 
I  not  told  of  all  this?  1898  MRS.  H.  WARD  Helbeck  i.v,  101 
He's  that  masterful  he  woan't  be  towd.  1900  H.  SUTCLIFFE 
Shameless^  ll'ayne  x\\\.  170  He's  getten  a  peffing  cough.., 
but  he  willun  t  be  telled.  Mod.  Has  any  one  been  told 
about  it  ? 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  in.  vii.  113, 1  was  told  that,  by  one 
that  knowes  him.  1599  —  Much  Ado  v.  iv.  96,  I  was  told, 
you  were  in  a  consumption.  1863  KINGSLEY  Lett.  (1878) 
II.  149  When  I  am  told  that  the  Lancashire  system  is  per 
fect.  1895  KAY  in  Law  Titties  Rep.  LXXIII.  623/1  He 
asked  if  his  wife  was  there,  and  being  told  she  was  not, 
he.. left  the  lodge. 

9.  To  assert  positively  to ;  to  assure  (a  person). 
Often  parenthetically  in  expressions  of  emphasis. 

i  1440  York  Myst.  xxx.  452  This  touches  no  tresoune,  I  telle 
you.  1526  TINDALE  Luke  xii.  59,  I  tell  the  thou  departest 
not  thence,  tyll  thou  have  made  goode  the  vtmose  farthynge. 
a  1596  Sir  'f.  Klore  \.  \.  TTO  And  he  is  in  a  good  forward- 
nesse,  I  ttlle  ye,  if  all  hit  right.  1712  STEELE  Spect.  No.  480 
F  3  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  Sir,  this  is  the  reason.  1733 
BERKELEY  Alciphr.  iv.  §  2  Let  me  tell  you  I  am  not  to 
be  persuaded  by  metaphysical  arguments.  1817  T.  L,  PEA 
COCK  Melinconrt  vii,  Very  orthodox  old  wine  in  the  cellar, 
I  can  tell  you.  1905  F.  YOUNG  Sands  Pleas,  i.  iii,  I  tell  you, 
it  got  on  my  nerves. 

10.  To  order  or  direct  (a  person)  to  do  something ; 
to  bid,  to  request  authoritatively. 

1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia  s  Re?>.  n.  i,  Place  your  mirror  in 
your  hat,  as  I  told  you.  [In  passive,  as  you  were  told.]  1693 
R.  \stnv.  Retaking  Ship  called  Friend*  $  Adventure  10, 1  told 
him  to  knock  down  that  Man  at  the  Helm.  1879  T.  L.  CUY- 
LER  Pointed  Papers  19  Christ  nowhere  tells  sinners  to  wait 
for  revivals.  1891  Miss  DOWIE  Girl  in  Karp.  19, 1  told  the 
man  to  go  on.  [\n passive,  The  man  was  told  to  goon.]  1899 
KIPI.ING  Stalky  i.  15  Tell  the  Sergeant  to  keep  his  eye  open. 

til.  To  direct  (a  person)  to  a  place  :  cf.  TEACH 
v.  3.  Obs.  rare. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xvi.  x.  678  Canst  thow  telle  me 
vnto  somme  chappel  where  that  I  may  burye  this  body? 
***  Intransitive  uses. 

12.  To  give  an  account,  description,  or  report. 
Const,  of,  about,  (intr.  of  i  nnd  2.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2139  Begins  we  now  to  tell  at  sem  And 
sibeti  of  his  bern-tem.  /£/</.  4238  Leue  we  now  iacob  in  bis 
care  To  tell  of  ioseph  and  his  fare.  1x440  Alphabet  o/ 
Tales  164  Seneca  tellis  of  a  philosopher  }»at  bight  Picta- 
goricus.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  v.  26  What  art  thou,  that 
telst  of  Nephews  kilt?  1738  GRAY  Properties  HI.  59  Sailors 
to  tell  of  Winds  and  Seas  delight.  1812  CRABBE  Tales  n. 
510  He  told  of  bloody  fights.  1830  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi.  vi. 
notet  A  near  relation  of  the  Author's  used  to  tell  of  having 
been  stopped  by  the  rioters,  and  escorted  home  in  the 
manner  described. 

t!3.  To  make  a  statement,  communication,  or 
announcement ;  to  speak,  discourse.  0/>s.  (intr,  of  3.) 

<:888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  vii.  §  3  Ute  nu  tellan  beforan 
swifcum  deman  swilce  ^u  wille.  13..  Seuyn  Sng'.CW.)  1228 
4  Sei  on  dame  ! '  and  sche  biganTo  tellen  als  a  fals  wimman. 
1382  WYCLIF  /sa.  vii.  2  And  thei  tolden  to  the  hous  of  Dauid, 
seiende,  Siria  rested  vp  on  Effraym.  c  1450  Merlin  i.  21, 
I  pray  the. .  tellith  to  lilase  my  moders  confessour.  1535 
LYNDESAY^fl/jj/r^2T54  Tell  on.  Ar  ?e  content?  1558  PHAER 
J&neitL  ii.  C  iij  b,  They.  ,fixt  with  eiesententiue  did  behold, 
Whan  Lord  tineas. .from  hie  bench  thus  he  told. 

14.  Jig.   To  give  evidence,  be  an  indication  of. 
(intr.  of  3  c.) 

1798  COLERIDGE \Anc.  Mar.  vn.  x,  All  was  still,  save  that 
the  hill  Was  telling  of  the  sound.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU 
Briery  Creek  v,  There  was  so  little  that  told  of  delusion  in 
the  calm  simplicity  of  the  doctor's  countenance.  1853 
KINGSLEY  Hypatitt  i,  His  hard  hands  and  sinewy  sunburnt 
limbs  told  of  labour  and  endurance.  1873  TRISTRAM  Moab 
vi.  iii  Blocks  of  basalt,  .telling  of  a  still  more  ancient 
Moabite  city. 

15.  To  speak,  talk,  converse,  gossip.     Cf.  TALE 
v.  6.     Now  dial.  (intr.  of  4.) 

a  1652  BROME  Damoiselle  \.  i.  Wks.  1873  I.  385  At  his  Inne 
in  Holborne  Telling  a  little  with  the  Host.  1888  ELWORTHY 
iy.  Somerset  Gloss,  s.  v.,  I  zeed  'em  tellin'  together,  .the 
night  avpre.  189*  SARAH  HEWETT  Peasant  Spt  Devon  21 
'E's  behind  telling  tu  Mr.  Baker. 

16.  To  disclose  something  wished  to  be  kept 
secret ;  to  play  the  informer,  inform,  tell  tales,  blab. 
Const,  on,  of  (a.  person),    (intr.  of  5.) 

1539  BIBLE  (Great)  i  Sam.  xxvii.  n  Dauid  saued  nether 
man  nor  woman  alyue . .  for  feare  (sayeth  he)  leste  they  shuld 
telle  on  vs.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xi,  I  ask  no  questions — no 
man  bound  to  tell  on  himsell.  1835  MARRYAT  Jac.  Faithf. 
xxxiii,  I  had  resolved  to  tell,  and  did  so,  narrating  distinctly 
the  circumstances  by  which  the  money  had  been  obtained. 
1860  GEO.  ELIOT  Mill  on  Fl.  i.  v,  He  didn't  want  to  '  tell ' 
of  Maggie.  1897  '  TIVOLI  '  (H.  W.  Blealcley).?A0r*  Innings 
xiv,  Oh,  I'll  not  tell  if  you  don't  want  me  to.  1897  C.  M. 
CAMPBELL  DeilieJ0ck\.\b  Bobe.. used  to  get  mair  than  his 
fair  share  o'  the  tawse  as  it  was,  without  my  tellin'  on  him. 
****  phrases  and  locutions. 

17.  To  tell  a  tate^  to   relate   a   story  or  narra 
tive  ;   to  tellonds  ta/e,  to  relate  one's  story ;  also, 
to  say  what  one  has  to  tell,  to  deliver  one's  mes 
sage  :  see  TALE  sb,  3. 

c  1275  Passion  i  in  O.  E.  Misc.  37  One  lutele  tale,  J>at 
ich  eu  wille  telle.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  792  That  ech  of 
yow  to  shorte  with  oure  weye  In  this  yiage  shal  telle  tales 
tweye.  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  I.  xvii.  19  f>ou  art  called  to 
suffre  &  to  labore,  not  to  be  idel  &  telle  tales,  a  1548  HALL 
Chron. ,  Edw.  IV  199  b,  The  erle  had  not  halfe  tolde  Ins 
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tale.  1549  Conipl.  Scot.  vi.  63, 1  thynk  it  best  that  euyrie 
ane  of  vs  tel  ane  gude  tayl  or  fabil,  to  pas  the  tyme 
quhil  euyn.  ..Than  the  eldest  scheiphird  began,  and  al  the 
laif  follouit,  ane  be  ane  in  ther  auen  place.  1567  Satir. 
Poems  Reform,  vii.  4  Eich  of  thame  his  taill  in  ordoure 
tauld.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  iv.  i.  276  When  the  tale 
is  told,  l>iq  her  be  iudge.  1601  WEKVER  Mirr.  Mart,  iv, 
One  tale  is  good,  untill  another's  told.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  208  A  great  part  of  the  day  after  they  sit 
at  Cardes,  or  telling  of  Tales.  1875  JowKTr/Yatofed.  2)  V. 
366  My  tale  is  one  which  many  a  man  would  be  afraid  to  tell. 
In  the  passage  1632  MILTON  L* Allegro  67  'And  every 
Shepherd  tells  his  tale  Under  the  Hawthorn  in  the  dale', 
tells  his  tale  probably  belongs  here,  though  some  modern 
editors  refer  it  to  sense  21,  taking  it  as  'counts  his 
number  or  sum  (i.e.  of  sheep)';  but  no  instance  has  been 
found  before  the  igth  c.,  of '  tell  his  (or  a)  tale  '  in  a  numerical 
sense :  while  the  expression  in  its  ordinary  sense  has  been 
common  since  the  i3th  century.  Cf.  also  quot.  1549  for  the 
telling  of  tales  by  each  shepherd  in  turn,  and  see  the  whole 
passage,  also  the  context  of  quot.  1613  in  sense  21,  where 
'underneath  a  hawthorn'  appears  as  the  place  of  the 
shepherds'  recreation. 

b.   To  tell  tales  :  see  TALK  sb.  3  c. 

C.  So  to  tell  a  story  :  see  STORY. 
,71225  Ancr.R.  154  Me  schal.  .tellen  ou  J>eos  storie,  uor 
hit  were  to  long  to  writen  ham  here.  1590  SHAKS.  Com,  Err, 
i.  i.  121  To  tell  sad  stories  of  my  owne  mishaps.  1681  DRV- 
DEN  Span.  Friar  iv.  ii,  Before  I  tell  my  fatal  story  out. 
1798  FERRIAR  Ilhtstr,  Sterne  ii.  45  Another  of  his  speakers 
tells  the  following  story.  1840  VV.  H.  MILL  Observ.t  etc.  i. 
114  The  experience  and  history  of  mankind  tells,  uniformly, 
a  different  story  from  this.  1841  LweArat.  Nts.  I.  97  This 
is  not  a  time  for  telling  stories,  when  I  am  in  this  prison. 

18.  To  tell  (the}  truth  (f  sooth),  to  make  a  true 
statement ;  to  state  or  report  the  fact  or  circum 
stance  as  it  really  is.    Also  used  parenthetically  (to 
tell  the  truth,  truth  to  tell,  etc.)  to  emphasize  a 
statement:  cf.  SAT  v.^  B.  7.     So  to  tell  a  lie  (a 

falsehood,  an  untruth),  to  make  a  wilfully  false 
statement  or  report.  (See  also  the  sbs.  SOOTH, 
TRUTH,  LIE,  etc.) 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  34  So|>  forto  telle,  al  his  cler  colour 
coinsed  forto  fade.  Ibid.  160  But  trew^e  for  to  telle  whan 
time  come  of  daye  [etc.],  c  1400  Destr,  Troy  2338,  I  shall 
telle  you  the  trewthe  how  me  tyde  euyn.  1536  CHF.KE  Rent. 
SeditionB\j,A\\  thynges  telle  truthebut  man.  1596  SHAKS. 
i  Hen.  IV,  m.  i.  58  Tell  truth,  and  shame  the  Deuill.  1596- 
[see  LIEJ^.I  i].  1764  GRAY  J.  Tivitcher  27  The  prophet 
of  Bethel,  we  read,  told  a  lie.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair 
Hi,  It  was  not  the  habit  of  this  dear  creature  to  tell  false 
hoods,  except  when  necessity  compelled.  1855  H.  ROGERS 
Ess.  II.  vii.  323  Sooth  to  tell,  the  narrative  of  the  achieve 
ments.,  draws  largely  on  our  faith. 

19.  To  hear  tell  (f  told) ;  usually  const,  of:  see 
HEAR  v.  3  c.     Now  chiefly  dial,  and  colloq. 

<••  izzo  Herd  told,  1297  Hurde  tell  [see  HEAR  v.  30].  c  1330 
R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  101,  I  haf  herd  told  of  \>\s  duke 
Roberd.  1375  BAKBOUR  Bruce  n.  46  That  Ik  herd  neuir  in 
Romanys  tell,  c  1400  Melayne  47  That  Charls  was  thare 
he  herde  telle.  1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  i.  (Arb.)  100  Was 
never  sene  nor  hard  tel  on  yet.  1589,  1603,  1861,  1892  [see 
HKAR  v.  30],  1886  STEVENSON  Kidnapped  ii.  9, 1  asked  him 
if  he  had  ever  heard  tell  of  a  house  they  called  the  house  of 
Shaws. 

20.  In  various  colloquial  expressions  : 

Never  tell  me,  don't  tell  me,  expressing  incredulity  or 
impatience.  Do  tell!  (U.  S.,  New  Engl.),  an  exclamation 
of  surprise,  —  '  is  it  possible  !  ',  '  you  don't  say  so  ! '  I'll  tell 
you  what  =  '  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is  ',  or  '  I'll  tell  you  some 
thing'.  To  tell  any  one  his  own:  to  tell  him  frankly  of  his 
faults. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  i.  i.  i  Neuer  tell  me,  I  take  it  much 
vnkindly.  1764  FOOTE  Patron  in.  Wks.  1790  I.  356  Not  to 
be  spoke  with  I  Don't  tell  me,  Sir ;  he  must,  he  shall.  1848 
J.  H;  NEWMAN  Loss  iff  Gain  in.  ix.  (1904)  323  Krror  of 
judgment  !  don't  tell  me.  I  know  how  these  things  happen 

3u!te  well.  1860   BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer,  s.  v.  Do,  The 

airy-maid  after  hearing  the  story  through,  exclaimed,  Do 
tell!  1596  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  i.  i.  51  My  Lord  :  lie  tell 

you  what,  If  my  yong  Lord  your  Sonne,  haue  not  the  day 
[etc.].  1877  TENNYSON  Harold  i.  ii,  I'll  tell  thee  what,  my 
child  ;  Thou  hast  misread  this  merry  dream  of  thine.  1897 
VIOLET  HUNT  Unkist,  Unkind  ii,  I  tell  you  what,  Janet, 
we  must  have  a  man  down  who  doesn't  shoot — to  amuse 
us!  1519  HORMAN  Vulg.  61,  I  shall  tell  hym  his  owne, 
in  a  lytell  byll  of  myne  owne  hande.  1865  R.  HUNT  Pop. 
Rom.  W.  £nf.  Ser.  ii.  182  Every  one  is  humorously  '  told 
their  own  \  without  offence  being  taken. 

II.  To  mention  numerically,  to  count,  reckon. 

21.  trans.    To   mention   or   name    (the    single 
members  of  a  series  or  group)  one  by  one,  speci 
fying  them  as  one,  two,  three,  etc. ;  hence,  to  ascer 
tain  from  the  number  of  the  last  how  many  there 
are  in  the  whole  series;  to  enumerate,  reckon  in; 
to  reckon  up,  count,  number.      Also  absoL     Now 
arch,  or  dial. 

c  1000  /ELFRIC  (Heptat.)  Gen.  xv.  5  Telle  ^as  steorran. 
—  Wnm.  iii.  15,  16  Telle  a;lcne  wepnedman. .  Moises  J>a 
tealde.  £1175  Lamb.  Horn.  87  Frani  J>an  halie  hester  del 
bo5  italde  fifti  da$a  to  Jjisse  deie.  c  1200  ORMIN  4550,  & 
whase  wile  tellenn  hemm  Bi  tale  he  findebb  ehhte.  £1205 
LAY.  24377  To  tellen  fat  folc  of  Kairliun  Ne  mihte  hit  na 
mon  idon.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  13302  (Cott.)  Tuelue  Jjai  war 
to  tell  in  tale.  1398  TRF.VISA  Harth.  De  P.  R.  vm.  xxi. 
(Bodl.  MS.),  He  knowithe  how  many  bei  bene  bat  nombreb 
and  telleb  (?e  sterres.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  143/2  He 
tolde  atte  table  syttyng  xin  poure  pylgryms.  1513  FITZ- 
HERB.  Huso.  §  30  Let  hym  goo  to  the  ende  of  his  lande,  and 
begynne  and  tell  .ix.  sheues,  and  let  hym  caste  out  the  .x. 
shefe  in  the  name  of  god.  1535  COVERDALE  i  Sam.  xiv.  17 
Tell  and  se  which  of  vs  is  gone  awaye.  And  whan  they 
nombred,  beholde,  lonathas  &  his  wapen  bearer  was  not 
there.  1613  W.  BROWNE  Shepk.  Pipe  v.  i,  Morne  had  got  the 
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start  of  night..  When  the  shepheards  from  the  fold  All  their 
bleating  charges  told.  1657  J.  WATTS  Vitut.  Ch.  Eti$.  43 
Every  countreyman  can  tell  his  Geese,  and  reckon  right. 
1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1850)  236  He  could  not  tell  twenty 
in  English,  but  he  numbered  them,  by  laying  so  many  stones 
in  a  row,  and  pointing  to  me  to  tell  them  over.  1748  J. 
MASON  Eiocut.  24  A  Comma  stops  the  Voice  while  we  may 
privately  tell  one,  a  Semi-colon  two;  a  Colon  three:  and 
a  Periodfour.  i8ai  CLARE  Vill.Mtnstr.  1  1.  31  The  shepherd 
had  told  all  his  sheep.  1869  (see  TKLUNG  HM  sb.  3]. 

b.  spec.  To  count  (voters  or  votes).  Also  absol. 
To  tell  noses,  to  count  heads  :  see  NOSE  sb.  6  d. 

1511  in  \V.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  (1880)  4  Fobter 
dcsyred  off  the  mayre  .  .  to  tell  the  fremen  .  .  for  thalecc'on  off 
a  alderman;..  they  were  men  truly  told.  1657,  a  1734  [see 
NOSE  sb.  6dJ.  1669  MARVELI.  Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  289 
The  tellers  for  the  ayes  chanced  to  be  very  ill  reckoners,  so 
that  they  were  forced  to  tell  several!  times  over.  1731  SWIFT 
To  Gay  60  Nor  think  yourself  secure  in  doing  wrong  By 
telling  noses  with  a  party  strong.  1870  Daily  Nesvs  7  May 
2/1  After  the  division  Mr.  Dodson  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Committee  the  circumstance  that  he  had  appointed 
Sir  H.  B.  a  teller,  but  that  that  hon.  baronet  had  refused 
to  tell.  1899  Jrnls.  Ho.  Comm.  18  May,  The  House  was 
told  by  Mr.  Speaker,  and,  24  members  only  being  present, 
Mr.  Speaker  retired  from  the  Chair  until  four  of  the  clock, 
when  the  House  was  again  told. 

o.  Phrases,  (a)  To  tell  ones  beads  (rosary}  :  see 
HEAD  sb.  ab;  so  to  tell  ones  prayers.  fAlso 
allusively  to  tell  'tears  ',  to  weep  (quot.  1588). 

1588  T.  L.  To  Ch.  Rome  (1651)  18  Thow..  canst  not  goe 
downe  and  sit,  and  tell  tears  with  him.  1641,  1759  [see 
BEAD  sb.  zb],  1789  MRS.  Piozzi  Journ.  France  I.  265,  I.. 
see  nothing..  but  people  telling  their  beads.  1819  SCOTT 
ivankoc  xl,  Richard..  beheld  the  jovial  Friar  on  his  knees, 
telling  his  rosary.  1851  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  III.  ix.  326 
That  noble  Anglo-Saxon  lady  Godiva  told  her  prayers  on 
gems  threaded  together  for  that  purpose.  1857  EMERSON 
Hcmrionc  !,On  a  mound  an  Arab  lay,..  And  told  his  amulets. 
1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Eur,  x.  {1894)  250  The  women.. 
kneel  reverently,  .whilst  they  diligently  tell  their  beads. 

f  (f>}  To  tell  the  clock  ,  to  count  the  hours  as  shown 
by  a  clock  ;  hence,  to  pass  one's  time  idly  ;  cf. 
tett-cloek  in  TELL-.  Obs. 

1678  BUTLER  Hud.  HI.  HI.  577  An  old  dull  Sot,  who'd 
told  the  Clock  For  many  years  at  B  rid  ewel  -dock.  1738 
tr.  GuazzSs  Art  Conversation  14  They  are  fit  for  nothing, 
unless  it  be  to  tell  the  Clock  [ed.  1586  count  the  clock], 
which  they  always  think  goes  too  slowly, 

(r)  To  tell  (so  many)  years  :  to  have  lived  (so 
many)  years;  to  be  aged  (so  much).  Cf.  NUM 
BER  v.  6.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1810  S.  GREEN  Reformist  I.  103  The  little  girl  had  not 
i]ui(e  told  five  years.  1818  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  11.  Wedding 
[She  at)  nineteen  was  [married]  by  her.  .cousin,  .who  told 
some  few  years  older.  1835  LYTTON  Kicnzii.  iv,  Thou  hadst 
told  but  thy  tenth  year. 

(d)  All  told  :  when  all  are  counted  ;  in  all. 
1850  SCORESBY  Cheever's  H'/talein.  Adv.  ii.  (1858)  24  They 
are  four  hundred  all  told.  1858  J.  S.  MANSKIELD  in  Merc. 
Marine  Mag.  V.  19  The  hands  numbered  19  all  told.  1885 
LD.  WOLSELEY  in  Times  22  Jan.  5/4  Stewart's  force  was 
about  1,500  all  told. 

22.  To  count  out  (pieces  of  money)  in  payment  ; 
hence,  to  ^^  (money)  ;  now  chiefly  to  tell  Jownt 
r  lit,  into  oafs  handy  etc.  arch,  or  dial. 

c  1*50  Cen.  $•  Ex.  1993  So  michcl  fe  6or  is  hem  told,  He 
hauen  him  (Joseph)  bc^t,  he  hauen  sold,  a  1300  Cursor  J/. 
•4835  We  ..  nauc  ..  Al  redi  penijs  for  to  tell  If  we  moght 
find  her  oght  to  .set  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xii.  (Mathias) 
270  He  [bfis  master  to  ^ame  said,  For  thretty  penny  s  to 
liym  talde.  1515  Scot.  /VW</4oThey  paid  him  tribute  trulie  : 
many  told  thousands,  that  lhe[y)  mi^lit  liue  in  their  land. 
1565-73  COOPER  Thesaurus  s.  v.  Dinutticro,  Dinuttterare 
t>ccuniantt  pro  Dissoluert,  ssepissimc  afd^Hur,  to  pay  or 
tell  out  money.  1621  T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  Covlart's  Wise 
Vieillttrd  84  His  promise  should  passe  for  ready  pay,  and 
for  money  toldon  the  nayle.  1645  RUTHERFORD  Tryalff  Tri. 
Faith.  (1845)  34  Should  any  buy  a  field  of  land,  and  refuse  to 
tell  down  the  money.  17*3  Da  FOE  Col.  Jack  (1840)  37  He 
told  the  money  into  my  hand.  1739  Joe  Miller's  Jests 
No.  200  The  money'd  Man  fell  to  telling  out  the  Sum  in 
Shillings.  1819  SCOTT  /van/we  xxxiii,  Tell  down  with  all 
speed  an  hundred  crowns.  1893  W.  KAYMONDC**//.  U/-c<>tt 
ii,  Iltddlecombe  drew  a  bag  from  his  pocket  and  told  the 
money  out  in  gold. 

fa*  l637  SHIRLEY  Gamester  \\:  ii,  Let  her  tell  down  Her 
virgin  tears  on  Delamorc's  cold  marble. 

b.  To  reckon  up  or  calculate  the  total  amount 
or  value  of  (money  or  other  things)  ;  to  count.  Also 
to  tett  out,  over.  arch. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gos£,  Luke  xiv.  28  Hu  ne  sylt  he  zrest  &  teleS 
\Lindisf.  G.  jetellcs]  J>a  andfengas  be  him  behefe  synt. 
1340-70  Alex.  «v  Dind.  323  We  mowe  tellen  our  time 
wTian  \*.  time  fallus.  c  1  380  WVCLIK  Wks.  (1880)  46  pei 
wolen  tell  gold  and  money.  1475  l>k.  Noolesse  (Roxb.) 
85  Foito  numbrc  and  telle  the  quantite  and  porcion  of 
everie  manis  part  that  they  brouchte.  15*6  Pilgr.  Per/. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  i6ob,  Yf  I  shulde  tell  money  or  came, 
•**  ryte,  or  sowe  ony  subtyll  worke,  whiche  requireth  synglar 
or  specyall  study.  1594  GRF.KNE&  LODGE  LookingGt.  Wit*. 
(Ktfdg.)  121/1  Come,  sir,  will  you  dispatch,  and  tell  your 
money?  1633  MAHVELL  Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  4  Those 
who  weigh  and  tell  over  money.  17*3  DB  FOE  Col.  Jack 
(  1  840)  78  What  hts  cargo  amounted  to  I  Knew  not,  for  I  never 
told  it.  18*7-35  WILLIS  H'i/e's  Appeal  99  As  a  raiser  tells 
his  gold. 

o.  intr.  with  refl.  or  passive  sense:  To  be 
counted;  also  to  tell  for,  («/)  to  ;  to  count  as, 
count  for,  amount  to.  Now  rare. 

136*  LANCL.  P.  Pi.  A.  y.  «8  Putie  hem  in  .1  prcsaour  and 
pinnede  hem  ber-Inne  Til  ten  Brides  ofcer  twclue  tolden  out 
brcttcne.  1771  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  I.  488  Lord  Vcrney.. 
oas  told  in  parluunent,  including  hinihclf,  fur  four  mcoiWis. 


c  1794  SUSANNA  BLAMIRE  Poems,  Meeting  \\,  Our  butter  tells 
to  fourteen  pun'.     18*5  ESTHER  HEWLETT  Cottage  Comforts 
vi.  45  Put  it  in  the  savings'  bank,  and  It  will  tell  up  to    I 
something. 

d.    To  be  telling:  to  be  worth  or  as  good  as  (so 
much)  to  ;  to  be  to  the  advantage  or  credit  of  (a    i 
person).     Sc.  and  north,  dial. 

1620  Orkney  U'itcft  Trial  in  County  Folk-tore  (1903)  III. 
79  Haid  [she]  leltin  yow  abid  with  your  brother  it  haid 
bene  telling  hir  x\.£.     i8aa  Corspatrick  of  Rayinondsholm 
II.  8  (Jam.)  It  wad  hae  been  telling  some  that  are   now    I 
safe   frae  skaith  gin  it  had   never  been   blither.      1873  P- 
POSDER  Kirkcunidoon  85  (E.D.D.)   It  wud  be  tetlin'  the 
pairish  an'  himseP  "in  Josey  gaed  less  aboot  the  Wallace    ' 
Arms.      1889  H.  Ji  ..INSTON  Chron.  Gtenbuckie  vii.   80    It    j 
would  have  been  telling  me  a  ten-pound  note  (if  I  had  taken 
your  advice].     Mod.  Sc.  It  would  be  telling  some  people  if    j 
they  took  a  leaf  out  of  his  book. 

23.  With  adverbs  :  a.  Tell  out  :  to  separate  or 
exclude  by  counting  ;  to  count  out.  arch,  or  dial. 

1535  COVERDALE  2  Chron.  \\.  2  Salomon  .  .  tolde  out  ihre 
score  and  ten  thousande  men  to  beare  burthens.  1812 
Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  138  Burn,  .had  been  long  told  out 
of  the  London  list  as  a  cur. 

b.  Tell  off:  to  count  off  from  the  whole  number 
or  company  ;  to  separate,  detach,  esp.  so  many  men 
for  a  particular  duty;   hence  gen.  to  appoint  to 
a  particular  task,  object,  position,  or  the  like. 

1817  SCOTT  Jrnl.  29  Jan.,  How  could  the  castes  be  dis 
tinguished  or  told  off  in  a  populous  nation?  1837  MARRVAT 
Dog-Fiend  I,  The  troops  were  told-o(Tinto  the  boats.  1858 
FFOUDE  Hist.  E,ng.  III.  xiii.  173  Ten  knights  were  then 
told  off,  and  ten  followers  for  every  knight,  to  ride  down  to 
Doncaster.  1890  Guardian  23  July  1159/3  ^  constable  had 
been  told  off  to  watch  the  defendant.  1893  FORHKS- 
MITCHELL  Reviin.  Gf.  Mutiny  64  The  sentries  were  ported 
on  the  ramparts  and  regular  reliefs  told  off. 

c.  Tell  off  (intr.  for  refl.).  Mil.  Of  a  rank  or 
troop  of  men  :  To  number  themselves  in  succession. 

1833  Regul.  Instr.  Cavalry  \.  86  The  men  are  to  be 
instructed  lo  tell  off  by  files  and  by  threes. 

III.  To  account,  or  estimate,  qualitatively. 

f  24.  To  account,  consider,  reckon,  estimate, 
esteem  asbeing(something).  \Yith  rtv//^/.or/#r.  Obs. 

c897  K.  /ELFRF.D  Gregory's  Past.  C.  iii.  35  He  fleah  8aet 
rice,  &  tcalde  hine  selfne  his  suiSe  unwierone.  c  1000  Ags. 
Ccs/>.  Matt.  xi.  16  Hwam  telle  ic  has  cneorysse  ;a;elice? 
c  1130  HaliMeid.  43  Sone  so  bu  telles  te  betere  be  nan  o3er. 
c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wate  (Rolls)  2789  5>'f  men  dide 
hem  any  wo,  Hit  was  teld  for  felonye.  Ibid.  10555  He  (a 
knight]  was  told  of  non  honour  Hot  he  had  ben  wyj>  kyng 
Arthour.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  m.  765  (814)  Wordly 
selynesse  Which  clerkes  tellyn  fals  fetiche.  1411  Rolls  cf 
Parlt.  III.65i/i  They  schall  tellen  hem  well  payed  with 
favour  and  grace,  c  14*5  Eng.  Conij.  I  re  I.  i  LeynySter,  that 
is  I-told  be  fifte  parte  of  Irland.  £1430  A>r  Getter,  (Roxb.) 
4132  Doo  way,  quod  the  king..,  I  tel  hir  myne. 

f  b.  To  tell  scorn  :  to  count  it  scorn,  to  scorn  (to 
do  something).  Obs. 

1477  P^ton  Lett.  III.  185  The  fawcon  Which  is  alofte, 
tellitn  scorne  to  loke  a  down. 

f25.  intr.f  or  trans,  with  cognate  obj.  (to  tell 
tale]  :  To  make  account  of\  to  have  a  specified 
estimate  or  opinion  cf\  to  think  (much  or  little1) 
of;  to  set  (much  or  little)  store  by  (to}.  To  tell 
(more,  etc.)  price  :  see  PRICE  sb.  8.  Obs. 

cii75  Lamb.  Horn.  147  An  o5er  is  bet  he  telle  swa  Intel 
tale  perof.  a  1125  Leg.  Kath.  89  To,  .beon  icleopet  lefdi, 
pet  feole  telleS  we!  to.  a  1150  Oifl  ff  Night.  793  Telstu  bi 
me  be  wrs  for  ban  pat  ic  bute  enne  craft  ne  kan?  ^1380 
WYCI.IF  Wks.  (1880)468  Whannebey  tellen  more  bi  acronycie 
of  foty  .  .  ban  bey  tellen  bi  cristis  la  we.  c  1400  Rom.  Kost 
5053  For  litel  sholde  a  man  telle  Of  hir,  that  wolle  hir  body 
selle.  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  2178  Thei  tolde  right  nau;t  of 
thyn  awe.  c  1450  LOVELICH  Grail  xlv.  38  Tbis  peple,  he 
seide  ful  Scboruy,  Nis  non  thing  Forto  tellen  by.  c  1475 
fartenay  3029  Thys  Geaunt  noght  told  of  hym  in  no  degre. 

26.  intr.  To  count  (for  something)  ;  to  be  of 
account  or  weight  ;  to  have  its  effect,  be  effective, 
act  or  operate  with  effect  ;  to  make  an  impression. 

Perh.  orig.  a  pugilistic  expression. 

1797  Monthly  Mug.  III.  546  Every  blow  that  they  receive 
upon  their  projecting  surface,  tells,  1811  LAMH  Genius  <V 
Char.  Hogarth.  Wks.  (1895)  277  Everything  in  the  print,  to 
use  a  vulgar  expression,  tells.  mmSjirttxg  Hag*  XXXIX. 
102  Several  blows  of  consequence  told.  1833  I"  RITCHIK 
ll'and.  ly  Loire  24  These  peculiarities  make  the  place  tell 
well  in  an  outside  view.  1865  KINGSLEY  Herew.  iii,  Martin 
Light  foot  saw  that  his  appeal  to  the  antipathies  of  race  had 
tola.  1887  SIR  k.  H.  ROBERTS  In  the  Shires  u.  32  Going.  . 
at  a  pace..  that  began  to  tell  upon  the  horses. 

b.  To  have  weight  or  influence  in  favour  of  or 
against. 

1799  DUNDAS  in  Owen  WelUsley*s  Desp.  (1877)  637  It  is  a 
transaction  which  tells  in  our  favour.  1870  KKKKMAN  Norm. 
OV«>/.  I  .  App.  648  It  tells  somewhat  against  bis  interpretation. 

Tell-,  the  stem  of  TELL  v.  in  combination  with 
a  sb.  (in  objective  or  attributive  relation),  used 
as  sb.  or  adj.  :  Toll-box,  tell-card,  contrivances 
used  by  card-sharpers,  to  enable  them  to  turn  up 
a  particular  card  ;  f  tell  -cause,  Khtt.  :  see  quot.  ; 
t  tell-clock,  one  who  *  tells  the  clock  '  :  see  TELL 
v.  21  c  (6)  ;  an  idler  who  merely  marks  time  ;  tell- 
fare  —  TELL-TALE  2  f  ;  t  toll-love  :  see  quot.  ;  ten- 
pie,  tell-piet,  a  tale-bearer:  cf.  taU-pict,  TALK 
sb.  10.  See  also  TELL-TALE,  TELL-TRUTH. 

1865  AthfHXum  No.  1941.  13/1  This  simple  'icll-a-story 
style.  1894  MASKKLVNK  Skarfi  <V  Hats  viii.  194  The  con 
nivance*.  .are  known  as  '  "lell-boxcs*.  /£/</.,  Any  card 
which  lies  immediately  upon  the  tiuootb  face  of  a  "tell* 


card  '  will  slip  easily.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Potiie  in. 
xix.  (Arb.)  236  This  assignation  of  cause  the  Greekes  called 
Etiologia,  which  if  we  might  without  scorne  of  a  new 
inuented  terme  call  *Tel!  cause  it  were  right  according  to 
the  Greeke  original!.  1609  EU.ESMERK  .S>.  on  Post-nati  17 
They  are  called  thither  by  the  Kings  Writ,  not  lo  sit  as 
"Tell-clockes,  or  idle  hearers.  1618  S.  WARD  fetliros 
Justice  (1627)  65  Is  there  no  meane  betweene  busiebodies 
and  tell-clocks,  between  factotum  and  fay't  neant?  1865 
GASKF.LI.  (title)  Patent  Cab  Indicator,  or  'Tell-Fare.  1640 
Krotoitiattin  1  76  Poppy  .  .  Theocritus  cals  this  hearh  rtjAi'iJiAof 
..as  if  we  should  say,  *Tel-loue-  i8»8  Craven  Gloss., 
"  Tell-fye,  a  tell-tale.  1897  SARAH  GRAND  Beth  Bk.  xii,  If 
you  tell  secrets,  you  know,  you're  a  tell-pie.  Ibid,  xv,  Don't 
you  be  put  upon  by  tell-pie-tits.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby 
Glfss.,  "Tcll-tyet  or  Telly-pie,  a  tale-bearer,  a  tell  tale. 

Tell,  telle,  obs.  ff.  TILL  v.,pref>.,  and  conj. 

Tellable  (te-lab'l),  a,  [f.  TELL  v.  +  -ABLK.] 
Capable  of  being  told  or  narrated  ;  fit  to  be  told  ; 
worth  telling. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  370/1  Tellabylle,  vH  spekabylle.  1818 
MOORB  Mem.  (1853)  II.  196  Practical  jokes,  not  easily 
tellable.  1830  GDEVILLE  in  Mem.  (1875)  I.  vii.  272  The 
tlci.iils  uf  his  life  are  not  tellable. 

Tellar,  var.  TILLER  s6.'-t,  a  young  tree. 

Tell-box,  etc.  :  see  TELL-. 

Tellen  (te'lcn).  [ad.  L.  tellina,  a.  Or.  TfAAiVr; 
a  kind  of  shell-fish.  So  F.  telliiu,  It.  tfllina.}  A 
bivalve  of  the  j^enus  Tellina  or  family  Tellimda. 

1-1711  PETIVER  Gaznphyl.  Ik-c.  vii-viii.  Tab.  78  Rib- 
welled  Limington  Tellen.  1833  1'cnny  Cycl.  I.  466/2  They 
are  supposed  to  have  long  syphons,  like  the  Tellens.  _  1854 
WOODWARD  Mollitsca  II.  310  The  Tellens  are  found  in  all 
seas,  chiefly  in  the  liuoraland  laminarian  zones. 

Comb.  i83g/V////>'C>t-/.  XI  V.  319  'i  Tellen-like  Nymphide. 

Teller  (te-bj).   Also  4  -ere,  6  -or.    [f.  TELL  v. 

+  -mi  '.]  One  who  or  that  which  tells,  in  various 
senses. 

I.  1.  Onewhorelates,makcskno\vn,orannouncc<. 
13..  A'.  Alls.  1577  Teller  of  jeste  is  ofte  myslike.     1381 

\VVCLIF  Acts  xvii.  18  He  is  seyn  for  to  be  a  tellere  of  m-we 
deuelis.  1547-64  BAULDWIN  .I/or.  Philos.  (Palfr.)  115  There 
is  no  difTereuce  betweene  a  great  teller  of  tydings  and  a  Iyer. 
1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasni.  rat:  Mark  xii.  76  We  knowe 
ryj;ht  well  that  thou  arte  a  teller  of  trouthe,  and  fcarcste  no 
man.  1552  HULOET,  Teller  of  fortune,  cminatcr,  u,  I  t>r.r. 
1606  SHAUS.  Afit.  ft  Cl.  I.  ii.  99  The  Nature  of  bad  newes. 
infects  the  Teller.  1825  I.AMB  Elip  Ker.  \\.  Stage  Illusion, 
The  teller  of  a  mirthful  tale  has  latitude  allowed  him.  1874 
L.  STEPIIKN  Hours  in  Library  (1892)  I.  iv.  145  He  had  been 
a  teller  of  stories  before  he  was  well  in  breeches. 

b.  A  thing  that  makes  known  or  announces. 
1761  I'.LISS  in  Phil.  Trans.  LII.  176  Mr.  Phelps  lost  the 
final  contact,  by  mistaking  the  teller  of  the  clock.  1877 
jV.  ff  Q.  jth  Ser.  VII.  164/1  At  Frisby  and  elsewhere  these 
tolls  [for  the  dead]  are  called  '  tellers  '.  1898  TVACK  Kk. 
afout  J3t-lls  i.  8  The  use  of  btlls  as  tellers  of  the  passing 
time.  1909  DKKDKS  &  WAL^RS  (."//.  Hells  Essex  149  We 
now  come  to  the  uses  of  the  tellers,  for  which  the  normal 
custom  is  ^  X  3  strokes  for  a  man,  3  X  2  for  a  woman,  in 
cluding  children,  usually  both  beginning  and  end  of  tolling. 

II.  2.  One  who  counts  or  keeps  tally  ;  now 
tsf.  one  who  counts  money  ;  sfec.  an  officer  in  a  bank 
who  receives  or  pays  money  over  the  counter. 

1480  /fmvard  Houseli.  Hits.  (Roxb.^  9  John  Fyt/herberd, 
one  of  the  tellers  of  the  money.  1535  A^t  27  fit-it.  VIII, 
c.  14  §  2  Kuery  porte.  .where  no  tellers  nor  packers  at  this 
present  time  lie.  1576  GASCOR.NE  Stetie  Cl.  (Arb.)  80 
When  Siluer  sticks  not  on  the  Tellers  fingers.  1601  J. 
KF.VMEK  Ms.  Uutcli  Fish.  (1664)  7  Shee  [the  Herring-Buss] 
imployeth  .  .  at  Land  .  .  Packers,  Tellers,  Dressers.  1631 
llkoMK  Cflurt  /'<x\'.  r.  i,  To  put  you  to  some  Tellers  Clearke 
lo  teach  you  Ambo-dexterity  in  telling  money.  17*6  EVTICK 
Lpniton  IV.  342  [At  the  mint]  A  weigher  and  teller,.. 
blanchers,  roomers,  &c.  1843  Civil  £'if.  >i  Arch.  Jrnl, 
VI.  278,2  The  inconveniences  to  which  the  'tellers'  were 
subjected  in  weighing  gold  for  the  public.  1887  Times 
26  Aug.  8  '4  The  bank,  in  which  there  were  only  the  teller 
and  a  clerk. 

b.  One  of  four  officers  of  the  Exchequer  formerly 
charged  with  the  receipt  and  payment  of  moneys. 

The  office  was  abolished  in  1834,  the  duties  being  now 
performed  by  the  Comptroller  of  tnc  Exchequer. 

1488  .\aral  Ace.  Hen.  I'll  (i  896)  34  William  Page  oon  of 
the  Tellers  of  the  Kyngs  said  Receipt.  1583  in  FeuHlcrml 
Kcvels  Q.  Elii.  (1908)  360-1  Table  iii,  One  of  the  Tellers  of 
the  saide  receipte,  1701  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  3782/iOne  of  the 
Four  Tellers  of  His  Majesty's  Exchequer.  iSia  WIIITBRKAD 
.V/.  Ho.  Comnt.  7  May,  The..  emolument  drawn  by  the  late 
first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  u  Teller  of  Exchequer.  1884 
T.  WAUDEN  in  Harper's  Mag.  Aug.  424/2  At  the  entrance 
of  the  Hall  .  .  you  passed  the  Exchequer.  You  may  yet  sec 
over  the  doorway  the  grotesque  effigies  of  the  teller. 

c.  In  a  deliberative  assembl.,  ;esp.  the  House  of 
Commons),  A  person  (usually  one  of  two  or  more) 
who  counts  the  votes  on  a  division. 

1669  [see  TFLI.  f.  21  b).  1681  N.  O.  Boileau't  Lutrin  iv. 
146  Let  faithful  tellers  take  the  Poll,  and  note  The  Ay's  and 
Noe's.  i775l!uRKE(Vr>.(i844UI.8  Rose  Fuller  was.,  one 
of  the  tellers  on  the  division,  ityj  TOULMIN  SMITH  raritk 
62  The  tellers  must  then  give  in  lo  the  Chairman  the  nnmlwr 
found  on  each  side,  a«  agreed  on  between  them.  1888  Times 
(weekly  ed.)  29  June  10/1,  644  members,  including  the 
Speaker  and  tellers. 

III.  3.   1'ugil.  slang.  A  telling  blow. 

1814  Sporting  Mag.  XLI  1  1.  70  He  sometimes  put  in  some 
good  lefleison  his  opponent's  body.  1834  II.  AINSWOBTII 
Kooktvood  IV.  ii,  A  teller  vos  planted  .  .  upon  his  smeller. 

Teller,  dial,  variant  of  TILLER,  sapling. 

Tellership  (te-lajjip').  [f.  prec.  +  -SUIP.]  The 
office  or  position  of  a  teller. 

1788  W.  EDEN  in  G.  Rose  Diaries  (1860)  I.  77  Ought  I  lo 
teck  for  my  son  the  second  reversion  of  a  Tellership  /  1807 
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TELLICHERRY. 

W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  V.  565  Abolishing  tellerships  and 
auditorships  of  the  exchequer.  1875  Contemp.  Ret'.  XXVI. 
454  The  interesting  history  of  the  Exchequer,  its  sinecure 
tellerships,.  .its  clerkships  of  the  pells. 

Tell-fare :  see  TELL-. 

Te'llicherry  bark.  [f.  Tellicherry,  a  town  on 
the  Malabar  coast,  north  of  Calicut.]  The  bark  of 
Wrigktia  dysenterica ;  also  called  CONESSINE  bark. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  of  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  626. 

Telligraph.  Hist.  [ad.  med.  (Anglo-)  L. 
telligraphum>  -turn,  irreg.  f.  L.  tellus  land  :  see 
-GRAPH.]  A  description  of  the  boundaries  of  land  ; 
a  charter  of  lands  in  which  the  bounds  are  described : 
=  TERRIER  l. 

[816  in  Haddan  £  Stubbs  Councils  (1871)  III.  sS2_Tamen 
serventur  libros  primordiales  cum  aljis  telligraffis,  ne  inposte- 
rum  aliquod  scrupulum  con  trad  it  ion  is  Jnnitere  conantur. 
1783  REEVES  Hist.  En%.  Law  r.  i.  8  An  Anglo-Saxon  charter 
of  land  has  also  been  called  Telligraphuin, . .  but  this  appella 
tion  has  been  given  to  them  most  likely  since  the  Conquest,  as 
a  translation  of  the  word  Landboc.}  i88z  W.  BEAMONT 
Domesday  Bk.  (ed.  2)  Introd.  6  The  witnesses  would  probably 
produce  the  teligraphs  by  which  they  held  their  lands.  1903 
G.  F.  BROWNE  St.  Aldhelm  249  These  land-books  were 
sometimes  called  telHgraphs,  a  word  which  sounds  curiously 
modern. 

f  Tellinet.  Obs.  [f.  L.  tettina  TELLEN  +  -ET.] 
A  small  shell  of  the  genus  Tellina. 

1708  Phil.  Trans.  XXVI.  79  Tellinites,  the  Tellinet,  or 
Lesser  Muscle-shell. 

Telling  ^te-lin),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  TELL  P.  +  -ING1.] 

The  action  of  the  verb  TELL. 

1.  The  action  of  relating,  making  known,  or  saying  J 
relation  ;  communication,  conversation  (now  diaQ. 

13. .  Cursor  J/.  29163  (Cott.  Galba)  If  be  prest.  .Be  vnwise 
in  nis  gifing,  Or  els  he  synful  in  his  telling.  1382  WYCLIP 
2  Mace.  ii.  25  The  tellyngis  of  stories.  1390  GOWKR  Conf. 
I.  296  So  wolde  I  my  wordes  plie,  That  mihten  Wraththe 
and  Cheste  avale  With  tellinge  of  my  softe  tale.  1546 
J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  67  A  good  tale  yll  tolde,  in  the 
tellyng  is  marde.  1700  DRYDEN  Pref.  Fables  Wks.  (Globe) 
196  The  form  which  lie  has  given  to  the  telling  makes  the  tale 
his  own.  1789  MRS.  Piozzi  yonrn.  France  1. 117  The  theatres 
here  are  beautiful  beyond  all  telling.^  1906  Athenaeum 
13  Oct.  434  The  narrative  loses  nothing  in  the  telling. 

b.  An  account,  description.  Now  dial,  or  arch. 
1382  WYCLIF  i  John,  \.  5  This  is  the  tellyng,  that  we  herden 

of  him,  and  tellen  to  ?ou.  1904  Black'.t'.  Mag.  Dec.  811/2 
The  father  was  a  terrible  man  by  all  tellings. 

c.  Phrase    thafs  telling(s^  that   would   be    to 
divulge  something  secret,  colloq. 

1837  MARRYAT  Dog-Fiend  y\vy  'Where  is  this  cargo  to  be 
seen,  and  when? '. .'  That's  tellings  ',  replied  the  man.  1878 
E.  J  KNKINS  Hai'crholme  178  '  How  do  you  get  your  informa 
tion  ?'  *  That's  tellings  ',  said  the  Monsignor. 

2.  The  action  of  counting  or  numbering. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  H.  i.  (Skeat)  I.  114,  I  can  not 
passen  the  tellinge  of  thre  as  yet.  c  1440  Promp.  Pat-v. 
488/1  Tellynge,  or  nowmerynge,  numcracio.  1589  [?  LVLY] 
Pafipew.  Hatchet  Ej  b,  I  thinke  them  [sheep]  woorth  neither 
the  tarring,  nor  the  telling.  1594  PLAT  Jcwcll-ho.  in.  89  There 
must  bee  no  time  lost  in  the  telling  [of  the  money].  1689 
Answ.  Lords  <fy  Commoner  s  S/>.  12  Notwithstanding  the 
often  telling  of  Noses.  1847  Infantry  Man.  (1854)  60  The 
telling  off  by  threes.  1901  Scotsman  13  Mar.  9/4^  This 
mixed  telling  did  not  mean  mixed  voting,  for  the  division 
closely  followed  party  lines. 

T  b.  transf.  Value,  amount,  force.   Obs.  rare~"1. 

1636  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  188  There  is  much  telling 
in  Christ's  Kindness  1 

3.  Cowd.,  as  \  telling-board )  -house :  see  quots. 
1552  HULOET,  "Tellinge  bourde  or  table  for  exchaunge  to 

tell  money.  '597  Catal.  Anc.  Deeds  (1906)  V.  485  In  the 
•Telling  howse  usuallie  appointed  for  recelptes  and  pai- 
mentes.  1869  BLACKMORE  Lorna  D.  ii.  notet  The  '  telling- 
houses'  on  the  moor  are  rude  cots  where  the  shepherds 
meet,  to  tell  their  sheep  at  the  end  of  the  pasturing  season. 

Te'lling,  ///.  a.     [f.  TELL  v.  +  -ING  2.J     That 
tells  ;  effective,  forcible,  striking. 
1852  J.  A.  ROKBUCK  Hist.  Whig  Ministry  II.  i.  129  This 
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secret  determination  to  send  a  telling  shot  at  parting.  1870 
STANHOPE  Hist.  Reign  Anne  (1872)  I.  i.  28  It  was  drawn  up 
with  telling  force.  1903  Tilnes,  Lit.  Supp.  8  May  143/1  He 
is  master  of  a  singularly  lucid,  nervous,  and  telling  style. 

Hence  Te-llingly  adv.,  effectively. 

1860  THACKERAY  Round.  Papers,  Notes  Week's  Holiday, 
How  tellingly  the  cool  lights  and  warm  shadows  are  made 
to  contrast.  1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  xiv.  299  A  curious 
fact,  and  one  tellingly  illustrative. 

Tellinite  (te-linait).  Pal&onl.  [ad.  mod.L. 
tellinltls,  f.  telltna :  see  TELLEN  and  -ITE  1.]  A 
fossil  shell  of,  or  resembling,  the  genus  Tellina ; 
a  fossil  tellen. 

1790  R.  KIRWAN  Gaol.  Essays  252  A  number  of  shells, 
mostly  tellinites,  filled  with  striated  shining  hornblende. 
1802-3  tr.  Pallas s  Trav.  (1812)  I.  515  Hard  layers.. inter 
spersed  throughout  with  pectinites,  tellinites,  and  oolites. 

Tellograph.  (te-lograf).  [Short  for  *telelogo- 
graph,  f.  Gr. T?;Ae  (TELE-)  +  Ao-yos  word  +  -GRAPH.] 
A  form  of  '  telegraph '  or  signalling  apparatus  in 
vented  by  R.  L.  Eclgeworth,  consisting  of  a  number 
of  posts,  each  carrying  a  pointer  in  the  form  of  an 
isosceles  triangle  which  coultl  be  turned  into  various 
positions  so  as  to  express  different  numbers,  the 
combinations  of  which  denoted  letters  or  words 
according  to  a  pre-arranged  code. 

1795  EDGE.VORTH  in  Trans.  R.  Irish  Ataif.  (1797)  VI. 
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126  I  shall,  with  a  slight  alteration,  adopt  it  [the  name 
telegraph]  for  the  apparatus  which  I  am  going  to  describe. 
Telegraph  is  a  proper  name  for  a  machine  which  describes 
at  a  distance.  Telelograph^  or  contractedly  Tellograph,  is 
a  proper  name  for  a  machine  that  describes  'words  at  a  dis 
tance.  1796  Let.  17  Nov.  in  iyth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comni. 
App.  viii.  288  Your  plan  for  establishing  a  communication 
of  intelligence  between  Cork  and  Dublin  and  between  Dublin 
and  Belfast . .  by  means  of  a  tellograph  of  your  invention. 

Hence  Tellogra'phic  a. 

1797  EDGF.WORTH  in  Trans.  R.  Irish  Acad.  VI.  138  The 
meansof  Tellographlc communication  which  I  have  invented. 

Teller,  obs.  form  of  TELLER. 
Tell-tale  (te-1,^1),  sb.  (a.} 

1.  One  who  tells  tales  (TALE  sb.  3  c)  ;  one  who 
idly  or  maliciously  discloses  private  or  secret 
matters;  a  tale-bearer,  a  tattler.  So,  in  nursery 
phrase,  tell-tale-tit. 

a  1548  HALL  Citron.,  Hen.  IV *\  He.  .was  very  glad  (as 
tell  tales  and  scicophantes  bee..)  to  declare  to  the  kyng 
what  he  had  heard.  1597  MIDDLETON  Wisd.  Solomon 
xvii.  18  Babbling  Echo,  tell-tale  of  each  sound,  a  1639  W. 
WHATELEY  Prototypes  in.  xxxix.  (1640)  4  Most  men  will 
hate  such  as  complaine  of  them,  and  call  them  tel-tales. 
1731  SWIFT  Strep/ton  <r  Chloe  Wks.  1755  IV.  i.  158  A  tell- 
tale  out  of  school  Is  of  all  wits  the  greatest  fool.  1841  HOOD 
Tale  of  Trumpet  iii,  Falsehood,  or  folly,  or  tell-tale-tit. 
1877  BLACK  Green  Past,  xxxi,  Peace,  you  chatterer,  you 
tell-tale.  1906  Times  10  Oct.  5/1  Booksellers  ..  who  had 
failed  to  receive  the  library  orders,  .played  tell-tale-tit  to 
the  Publishers'  Association. 

b.  trans/.  A  thing  that  reveals  or  discloses  some 
thing  not  intended  to  be  made  known. 

1778  (title)  The  Fashionable  Tell-Tale  ;  containing  a  Great 
Variety  of  Curious  and  Interesting  Anecdotes  of  Kings[etc.]. 


tell-tales  of  her  mind. 

c.  A  name  of  species  of  Sandpiper   (spec,  in 
U.  S.)t  from  their  loud  cry  :  see  quots. 

1824  STEPHENS  in  Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  XII.  154  Tell-Tale 
Sandpiper  ( Totamts  melanolettcns).  It  is  a  noisy  and  clamo 
rous  species. . ;  it  is  much  dreaded  by  sportsmen.. upon  the 
appearance  of  any  one  it  immediately  sounds  the  alarm,  and 
totally  frustrates  his  intentions.  [1876  BLACK  Madcap  V. 
xxii,  That  abominable  wretch  thecurlew,  for  he  is  ascream- 
ing  tell-tale.]  1882  in  OGILVIE.  1896  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds^ 
Tell-tale,  the  name  long  used  in  North  America  for  Totanus 
inelanolcucns  and  T.flavipes . .  from  '  their  faithful  vigilance 
in  alarming  the  ducks'. 

2.  Meek.  A  device  for  mechanically  indicating  or 
recording  some  fact  or  condition  not  otherwise 
apparent ;  an  indicator,  a  gauge. 

spec.  a.  A  pointer  or  the  like  attached  to  an  organ  to  show 
the  state  of  the  wind-supply.  b.  Nattt.  An  indicator 
near  the  wheel  which  shows  the  position  of  the  tiller ;  an 
automatic  or  patent  log;  a  tell-tale  compass :  86630.  C.  A 
turnstile  which  registers  the  number  of  persons  who  pass 
through  it.  d.  A  gauge  which  indicates  the  pressure  of 
wind,  or  of  steam  or  gas  in  a  cylinder  or  the  like;  also,  an 
apparatus  attached  to  the  meter  at  a  gasworks  which 
registers  any  irregularity  in  the  production  of  gas.  e. 
A  row  of  cords  or  straps  suspended  over  a  tramway  or  rail 
way  in  such  a  position  as  to  give  warning  of  one's  approach 
to  a  bridge  or  other  overhead  obstruction  (Cent.  Diet.  iSgt). 
f.  An  indicator  of  distance  travelled  or  fare  due  in  a  cab, 
etc. ;  also  called  fell-fare',  a  TAXIMETER.  g.  =  tell-tale, 
clock ;  see  3  c. 

1832  Examiner  801/2  A  contrivance  called  the  tell-tale, 
which  denotes  any  error  in  the  working  of  the  machinery. 
1881  Chicago  Times  4  June,  An  ingenious  machine,  called 
the  '  tell-tale ',  has  been  introduced  recently  on  the  Erie 
railroad.  It  registers  the  speed  of  trains,  when  and  where 
they  stop,  and  how  long.  1884  C.  G.  W.  LOCK  Workshop 
Receipts  Ser.  in.  68/2  Electrical  apparatus  is  eminently 
adapted  for  alarms,  tell-tales,  and  time  signals.  a.  1801 
BUSBY  Diet.  AIus.,  Tell-Tale,  a  moveable  piece  of  ivory 
or  lead,  suspended  in  the  front  of  a  chamber  organ  on 
one  side  of  the  keys,  by  a  string,  one  end  of  which  being 
attached  to  the  bellows  within,  rises  as  they  sink,  and 
apprises  the  performer,  in  what  degree  the  wind  is  exhausted. 
b.  1815  BURNEY  Falconers  Diet.  Marine*  Tell-tale  (axio- 
metre,  Fr.),  a  small  piece  of  wood,  traversing  in  a  groove 
across  the  front  of  the  poop-deck,  which,  by  communicating 
with  a  small  barrel  on  the  axis  of  the  steering-wheel,  indi 
cates  the  situation  of  the  helm.  1858  H.  BURRIDGE  in 
Merc.  Marine  Mag.  V.  53  The  steering-compass  at  the 
wheel,  and  a  tell-tale  in  the  Master's  berth.  c.  1824 
Examiner  552/1  He  paid  the  toll,  and  went  through  the 
piece  of  machinery  called  a  tell-tale.  d.  1877  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Meek.,  Te lltale , . .  4.  Gas-making.  A  device  attached 
to  a  station-meter  to  point  out  any  irregularity  in  the 
production  of  gas.  £  1863  GASKELL  Patent  Specif. 

No.    2989  Improvements    in   lelltales    or    Indicators    for 


the  night. 

3.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  a.  That  tells  tales,  that  is  a 
tell-tale.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  in  lit.  sense. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rick.  ///,  iv.  iv.  149  Let  not  the  Heauens 
heare  these  Tell-tale  women  Raile.  1678  DRYDEN  &  LEE 
(Edipus  in.  i, This  tell-tale  ghost  Perhaps  will  clear  'em  both. 
i8»4  [see  i  c.l 

b.   Applied  to  a  thing  :  That  reveals  or  betrays 
something  meant  to  be  kept  secret. 

a  1577  GASCOICNE  Adv.  F.  I.  Wks.  (Roxb.)  I.  416  This 
teltale  paper.  1579  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  75 
This  wofull  letter  with  the  telltale  obligation.  1628  K. 
SPENCER  Brittain's  Ida  \\.  iii,  The  thicke-lockt  bowes  shut 
out  the  tell-tale  Sunne.  1743  R.  BLAIR  Grave  508  The  tell 
tale  echo,  and  the  babbling  stream.  1821  SCOTT  Keniliv. 
xxxvi,  These  tell-tale  articles  must  not  remain  here.  1862 
MRS.  H.  WOOD  Mrs.  Hallib.  Troub.  i.  iii,  He  might  have 
accomplished  it  better,  but  for  his  tell-tale  face. 


TELLURIAN. 

c.  That  gives  notice  or  warning  of  something. 

Tell-tale  clock^  a  clock  with  an  attachment  of  some  kind 
requiring  attention  at  certain  intervals,  by  which  the  vigi 
lance  of  a  watchman  may  be  checked;  tell-tale  compass'. 
see  quot.  1877;  tell-tale  pife,  a  pipe  from  a  tank  or  cistern 
which  overflows  when  the  contents  reach  the  level  at  which 
it  is  fixed. 

1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bk.,  Tell-tale  shake,  the  shake 
[I.e.  shaking]  of  a  rope  from  aloft  to  denote  that  it  wants 
letting  go.  1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.t  Tell-tale  compass 
{Nautical}.  A  compass  is  suspended  overhead  in  the  cabin. 
The  face  of  the  card  is  downward,  so  that  it  is  visible  from 
below,  and  enables  the  captain  to  detect  any  error  or  irregu 
larity  in  steering.  1875  Nature  12  June  145/2  A  small  'tell 
tale  pipe  from  the  cistern..,  designed  to  show  when  the 
cistern  had  been  filled.  1890  Times  21  Jan.  9/3  There  should 
be  tell-tale  clocks  to  afford  evidence  of  the  punctual  discharge 
of  their  duties. 

Tell-truth.  ?  Obs.  Also  6  -troath,  7-8  -troth. 

1.  One  who  or  that  which   tells   the   truth  ;    a 
veracious  or  candid  person  or  writing. 

1558  Cranmers  Confut,  Unwritten  Verities  Pref.  B  iv  b, 
Which  sermon  &  a!  other  tel  truthes,  openinge  the  abuses 
and  tirannye  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  are  now  put  to  silence. 
1580  H.  GIFFOKD  Gillofl&tvers  (1875)  147  I  snot  Tom  teltroath 
euerywhere,  A  busie  cockcombe  deem[d]e?  1600  J.  LANK. 
Tom  Tel-troth  5  That,  like  a  tell-troth,  it  may  boldly  blaze. 
1618  Barnevelt's  Apology  C,  Are  you,  with  whome  lying  is 
familiar  and  ordinary,  a  telle-lruth  V  1602  WASHINGTON  tr. 
Milton's  Def.Pop.  v.  M.'s  Wks.  1851  VII.  :3g  But  hear  what 
follows,  my  honest  Tell-troth.  1700  ASTRY  tr.  Saavedra- 
Paxardo  I.  345  Would  these  Tell-truths  be  guided  by 
Prudence.. a  Prince  would  more  value  Truth.  1809-10 
COLERIDGE  Friend  \\.  (1865)  27  Tell-truths  in  the  service  of 
falsehood  we  find  everywhere. 

2.  The  telling  of  the  truth  ;  candour,  rare. 

a  1734  NORTH  Lives  (1826)  II.  419  He  was  very  seldom 
guilty  of  offence  to  any  except  in  the  way  of  tell-truth,  which 
he  could  scarce  ever  forbear. 

Te'llur-,  tellu'ri-,  Chew.,  used  as  combining 
forms  of  TELLURIUM  in  certain  names  of  compounds; 
as  Tellure-thyl,  ethyl  telluride,  (C,H5)2Te,  also 
called  tellurhydric  or  hydrotelhtric  ether ;  Tellur- 
hydric  acid,  a  synonym  of  hydrogen  telluride ; 
-j-  Tellu'ri-salt,  a  salt  of  telluric  or  tellurous  acid. 

1857  MILLER  Elent.  Chem.  III.  215  *Tellurethyl.  1864 
WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  II.  550  Tellurethyl  is  a  deep  yellowish- 
red  liquid  heavier  than  water.  . .  It  appears  to  be  very 
poisonous.  1875  —  Ftywncs1  Chem.  (ed.  n)  215  *Tel- 
lurhydric  acid  is  a  gas,  resembling  sulphuretted  and 
selenietted  hydrogen.  1877  Ibid.  (ed.  12)  I.  228  Hydrogen 
telluride,  H-jTe,  Tellurhydric  acid,  Hydrotelluric  acid,  or 
Telluretted  hydrogen.  1860  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Tellu- 
nsal.  .term applied  to  a  Class,  .resulting  from  the  combina 
tion  of  tellurides  with  tellururets. . :  a  *tellurisalt. 

Tellural  (teUu»-ral,  te-Hural),  a.  [f.  L.  telliir-em 
the  earth  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  earth; 
terrestrial.  1847  in  WEBSTER  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

fTe-llurane.  Chem.  Obs.  [f.  TELLUB-IUM  + 
-ANB  2  a.]  Davy's  name  for  tellurium  chloride. 

1812  SIR  H.  DAVY  Chem.  Philos.  410  When  tellurium  is 
burnt  in  chlorine  an  easily  fusible  substance  is  formed, 
which  rises  in  vapour  at  a  strong  heat,  and  crystallizes.. .  It 
appears  this  compound,  or  tellurane,  consists  of  2  in  weight 
of  metal  to  1.83  of  chlorine. 

Tellurate  (te-1'ur^tt).   Chem. 
-ATE  l  i  c.]     A  salt  of  telluric  acid. 

1826  HENRY  Chem.  II.  112  It  not  only  unites  as  a  base 
with  acids,  but  also  itself  possesses  the  character  of  an  acid, 
and  forms  a  class  of  salts,  which  may  be  called  tellurates. 
1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  716  Tellurates.—  Telluric  acid 
forms  with  the  alkali-metals,  neutral,  acid,  and  hyperacid 
salts,  represented  by  the  formulae,  M^TeO*,  MHTeU4,  and 
MHTeO4.H2TeO4,  respectively. 

Telluret  (te'liiiret).  Also  t  tellu-ruret.  Chem. 
Now  rare.  [f.  TELLURIUM:  see  -URET.]  A  com 
pound  of  tellurium  with  hydrogen  or  a  metal,  as 
telluret  ofsodium,  TeNa2 :  now  usually  TELLURIDE. 

1842  PAKXELL  Chem.  Anal.  (1845)  259  Tellurets.  1854  J. 
SCOFFERN  in  Orrs  Circ.  Sc.,  Chem.  476  Metallic  bismuth  is 
liberated,  and  sulphuret  and  telluret  of  sodium  formed,  1860 
MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  s.  v.  Tellururetum^  Berzelius  reserves 
tiiis  name  for  a  combination  of  tellurium  with  an  electro 
positive  metal,  in  which  the  atomic  relations  are  the  same  as 
in  the  bases :  a  tellururet. 

Telluretted  (te-liureted),  a.  Chem.  Now 
rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ED.]  Combined  with  tellu 
rium,  as  in  tellure(f]ted  hydrogen^  a  gaseous  com 
pound  of  hydrogen  and  tellurium,  TeHa,  formerly 
also  called  hydrotelluric  or  tellurhydric  acid,  and 
now  hydrogen  telluride. 

1819  CHILDREN  Chem.  Anal.  49  Telluretted  Hydrogen 
Gas.  1826  HENRY  Chem.  II.  502  Tellureted  hydrogen  is 
absorbed  by  liquid  potassa,  but  not  by  acetate  of  lead.  1869 
ROSCOE  Elem.  Chem.  (1871)  146  With  hydrogen  tellurium 
forms  a  colourless  gas,  telluretted  hydrogen,  which  cannot  be 
distinguished  by  its  smell  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Tellurian  (telma-rian),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L.  tellur- 
em  the  earth  +  -IAN.]  A.  adjt  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  earth ;  earthly,  terrestrial. 

1846  DE  QUINCEY  Syst.  Heavens  Wks.  1854  III.  172  They 


Relig.  II.  120  There  were,  .solar,  lunar.,  .[and]  tellurian .. 
methods  of  accounting  for  a  myth. 

B.  sb.  An  inhabitant  of  the  earth. 
1847  DE  QUINCEY  Joan,  of  Arc  Wks.  1854  III,  237  If  any 
distant  worlds.. are  so  far  ahead  of  us  Tellurians  in  optical 
resources,    c  1851  —  Ess.  Finlays  Greece  Posth.  Wks.  1893 
II.  75  Our  own  ca.*,e,  the  case  of  poor  mediocre  Tellurians. 


TELLURIC. 
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TELPHER. 


Telluric  (teliua-rik),  a.1  Chem.  and  Min.  [f. 
TELLURIUM  +  -ic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  tel 
lurium.  Applied  to  compounds  in  which  tellurium 
is  present  in  a  smaller  proportion  than  in  tellurous 
compounds,  as  telluric  acid,  H^TeO, ;  telluric 
oxide  =  tellurium  trioxide,  TeO3,  etc.  Also  in 
telluric  gold,  silver ,  bismuth,  the  tellurides  of  these 
metals  occurring  as  native  alloys  :  see  TELLURIDE. 

Telluric  ochre  =  TELLCRITE  i. 

1800  HENRY  Epit.  Cheat.  (1808)  253  Carbonated  and  pure 
alkalies  precipitate  the  telluric  oxide.  1849  BRANDE  Diet. 
Sc.,  etc.  s.  v.  Tellurium,  It  forms  a  protoxide  and  a  peroxide, 
often  called  tellurous  and  telluric  acids.  1864  WEBSTER  s.  v., 
Telluric  silver,  a  mineral  consisting  of  tellurium  and  silver 
in  combination.  1868  DANA  >//«.  (ed.  5}  30  Telluric  Uisrnuth. 
Ibid.jp  Telluric  Silver.  1873  WATTS  Fowne?  Chem.  (ed.  11) 
214  Crystallised  telluric  acid  is  freely,  although  slowly, 
soluble  in  water.  1882  Rep.  to  Ho.  AV/r.  t*rec.  Met.  [f.S. 
607,  I  have  only  found,  as  yet,  telluric  gold  in  two  mines  in 
Nevada  County. 

Telluric  (tdJ&rrikX  a.2  [f.  L.  tellur-em  the 
earth  +  -1C.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  earth,  terres 
trial  ;  pertaining  to  the  earth  as  a  planet ;  also,  of 
or  arising  from  the  earth  or  soil. 

1836  I.  TAYLOR  Phys.  The.  Another  Life  ii.  24  The  equal 
periods  that  are  marked  for  us  by  the  celestial  and  telluric 
revolutions.  1842  United  Service  Mag.  i.  289  The  great 
problem  of  telluric  magnetism.  1849  SIR  I.  STEPHEN  Eccl. 
Btog.  (1850)  II.  433  ff  my  ideas  had  still  obeyed  those  laws 
of  association  to  which,  in  my  telluric  state,  they  had  been 
subject.  1861  T.  J.  GRAHAM  Pract,  Med.  666  Epidemic 
influence^ . .  dependent  in  a  great  measure  upon  ob>cure 
atmospheric  or  telluric  conditions.  1883  .S"/.  James'  Geiz, 
21  Dec.  5/1  The  spectrum.. exhibits  great  breadth  in  the 
telluric  or  atmospheric  lines,,  .due  to  aqueous  vapours,  .in  .. 
the  atmosphere.  1884  iqtA  Cent.  Feb.  320  A  '  telluric  poison  ' 
is  generated  in  it  [the  Campagna]  by  the  energy  of  the  soil. 

Telluride  (te'l'uraid).  Chem.  [f.  TELLUR-IUM 
+  -IDE.]  A  combination  of  tellurium  with  an 
electro-positive  element  (e.g.  hydrogen  or  a  metal', 
or  with  a  radical ;  as  telluride  of  hydrogen,  hydro- 
%en  telluride,  the  same  as  tellurttted  hydrogen, 
II2Te ;  organic  tellurides,  those  of  organic  radicals, 
as  ethyl  telluride. 

Telluride  of  bismuth,  telluric  bismuth,  tetradymite,  or 
bornite,  perh.  an  isomorphous  mixture  of  tellurium  and 
bismuth,  sometimes  HijTe,.  Telluride  of  gold  and  silver  — 
SYLVANITK.  Telluride  of  lead,  black  telluride,  PbTe,  found 
native  as  NAGYAGITK.  Telluride  of  silver,  bitelluret  of 
silver,  AgjTe,  found  native  as  HESSITF,  and  PETZITE. 

1849  D.CAMPBELL  Inorg.  Client.  307  Telluride  of  hydrogen 
. .  is  colourless,  and  in  odour  resembles  sulphide  of  hydrogen 
gas.  . .  It   forms   with   metals   tellurides,  analogous   to   the 
sulphides.     1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  707  The  tellurides    | 
belong  to  the  class  of  metallic  alloys :  those  of  bismutb,  gold, 
lead,  and  silver  are  found  native.     Ibid.  708  Organic  tellu-     i 
rides:  Tellurides  of  amyl,  ethyl,  methyl.     1877  —  Fownes'    \ 
Chem.  (ed.  12)  II.  141  Ethyl  Telluride,  Telluric  Ethide,  or 
TellurethyllTe(C2His)1j..is  a  heavy,  oily,  yellowish-red  liquid     j 
. .  having  a  most  intolerable  odour.    1897  Daily  News  30  Apr. 
2/7  The  vein  contains  telluride  of  gold,  good  quality. 

attrib.  187^  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  ff  Mining  305  The 
prominent  mines  of  the  teliuride  belt.  Ibid.  311  Small 
seams  of  the  usual  telluride  ore. 

Tellurion  (telKi»"rtyfa).    Also  tellurium,     [f. 
L.   tcllus,    tellur-em   the   earth.]      An   apparatus    . 
illustrating  the  effect  of  the  earth's  diurnal  rotation    j 
and  annual  revolution  and   obliquity   of  axis   in 
causing  the  alternations  of  day  and  night  and  the 
succession  of  the  seasons ;  a  simple  kind  of  orrery. 

1831  .Mechanics' Mag.  XIV.  370/2  When  the  tellurion  [pr. 
-ian]  is  to  be  used,  the  sign  Cancer  must  be  set  toward  the 
north.  1842  FRANCIS  Diet  Arts,  Tellurion,  an  instrument 
for  showing  the  effect  of  the  earth's  motions  and  the 
obliquity  of  her  axis.  1891  Cat  It.  Nfws  34  Jan.  4/4  Irre 
verent  persons  echoed  the  inquisitive  auditor's  query  as  lo 
the  uses  of  a  tellurion. 

Tellurious,  a. :  see  TELLUROUS. 

Tellurism  (te'l'uriz'm).  [f.  L.  telliir-cm  the 
earth  + -ISM:  in  sense  I  =  Ger.  Uliurismusl  in 
sense  2  =  F.  telturisme.'] 

1.  A  magnetic  influence  or  principle  supposed  by 
some  to  pervade  all  nature  and  to  produce  the 
phenomena  of  animal  magnetism  ;  also  the  theory 
of  animal  magnetism  based  on  this,  propounded  in 
1823  by  Kiescr  in  Germany. 

1843  HARTSHORN  lr.  Deleuze's  Anitn.  Magn.  x.  209  There 
are  in  magnetism  two  different  actions.  One  which  depends 
upon  a  vital  principle  spread  throughout  nature,  and  circu 
lating  in  all  bodies;,  .the  first  sort  of  magnetism,  which  he 
calls  tellurism  or  siderism,  1849  S.  R.  MAfTUXD  Illustr. 
Mesmerism  63  They  [the  Ancients]  did  not  write  .systems 
of  Animal  Magnetism,  or  Tellurism,  or  Geisterlcunde. 

2.  Influence  of  the  soil  in  producing  disease. 

1890  in  HILLINGS  \'at.  Med.  Diet.     1899  in  Syd.  S<K.  Lex, 

Tellurite  (te'liurait).     [f.  TELLCR-IUM  +  -ITE* 

1.  Min.  Native  oxide  of  tellurium,  found  in  minute 
whitish  or  yellow  crystals  ;  telluric  ochre. 

1799  Monthly  Rev.  XXX.  349  Among  the  metals,  arc 
overlooked  the  Tellurite,  the  Ctiromite,  and  Titanitc.  1849 
NICOL  Min.  429.  1868  DANA  .Min.  (ed.  5)  188. 

2.  Chem.   A  salt  of  tellurous  acid. 

1847  in  WFMTT.IL  1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chtm.  V.  714  7VA 
luritfs.  Tellurous  acid  forms,  with  the  alkali-metals, 
neutral  and  acid  salts  analogous  to  the  sulphite*  and 
selenite*.  /Ar*/.,  Tellurite*  are  mostly  fusible.  1869  K 
Elem.  Chem.  (1871)  146  When  tellurium  or  a  tclluriu  is 
fused  with  nitre,  potassium  tellurate  i>  formed. 


Tellurium  (tel>ua*ri#m).  Chem.  [mod.  L.,f.  L. 
tclluS)  teth~tr-em  the  earth  +  -turn,  suffix  of  names  of 
metals.  So  called  by  Klaproth,  1798,  prob.  in 
contrast  to  uranium  (Gr.  ovpavos  heaven),  a  metal 
which  he  had  discovered  in  1789. 

Cf.  Klaproth  in  Crell's  Client.  Anntilen  1798,  pt.  i.  100, 
'welchemichhiermitdenvonderaltenMultererdeemlehnten 
Nainen  Tellurium  beylege  '.) 

One  of  the  rarer  elements,  a  tin-white  shining 
brittle  substance,  formerly  from  its  outward  charac 
ters  classed  among  the  metals,  but  in  its  chemical 
properties  and  relations  belonging  to  the  same 
series  as  sulphur  and  selenium.  It  occurs  native  in 
rhombohedral  crystals,  isomorphous  with  those  of 
antimony,  arsenic,  and  bismuth.  Symbol  Te; 
atomic  weight  128. 

1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Cheat.  I.  447  With  sulphur  this  metal 
forms  a  grey  sulphuret  of  tellurium,  of  a  radiated  structure. 
1801  HATCIIETT  in  Phil,  Trans.  XCII.  63  Other  metals 
lately  discovered,  such  as  uranium,  titanium,  and  tellurium. 
18x6  P.  CLEVELAND  Min.  565  Native  Tellurium  is  never 
perfectly  pure.  It  always  contains  a  greater  or  less  quantity 
of  gold,  and  sometimes  embraces  iron,  silver,  lead,  copper, 
and  sulphur.  1861  MILLER  F.leut.  Chem.  {ed.  2)  III.  52.  1881 
LUBBOCK  in  Nature  i  Sept.  409/2  In  Aldebaran . . we  may 
infer  the  presence  of  hydrogen,  sodium,  magnesium,  iron, 
calcium,  tellurium,  antimony,  bismuth,  and  mercury;  some 
of  which  are  not  yet  known  to  occur  in  the  MHI.  1882  ROSCOK 
Klein.  Cliem.  121  Oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  ami  tellurium 
form  a  natural  group  of  elements,  each  uniting  with  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  to  produce  a  series  of  bodies  possessing 
analogous  properties. 

b.  With  qualifying  words,  applied  to  minerals 
or  ores  containing  a  preponderance  of  tellurium,  as 
bismuthic  tellurium ;  black  tellurium,  foliated 
tellurium,  synonyms  of  NAGYAGITK  ;  graphic  tellu- 
rin m ,  yellow  o r  wh ite  tellu riit m ,  sy n o n y m s  of 
SYLVANITK.  (Dana  Min.  1864.) 

1849  I}*  CAMPBELL  Inorg.  Chem.  304  The  [ore)  named 
bismnthic  tellurium  is  that  from  which  it  is  most  easily 
obtained.  1864  [see  c.]. 

C.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (a)  attrib.  «=  *  of  tellurium  \ 
in  names  of  chemical  compounds,  as  tellurium 
bromide,  chloride^  dioxide,  sa/ts,  nitrate,  sulphate^ 
etc. ;  in  other  uses,  as  tellurium  acids,  alloys, 
minerals,  ores  •  (£)  in  obj.  relation,  as  tellurium- 
bearing  adj. ;  \f)  tellurium  glance  A/in.,  nagya- 
gite,  or  black  telluride  of  lead. 

1834  PROL-T  CJifm.,  etc.  I.  ix.  §  3  (1855)  113  Sulphur  acids, 
selenium  acids,  and  tellurium  acids.  1853  URK  Ditf.  Arts 
II.  200  They  are  celebrated  for  their  tellurium  ore.  1864 
DANA  (Webster),  Tellurium  glance,  a  blackish  or  lead-gray 
sectile  mineral,  of  a  splendent  luster,  consisting  chiefly  of 
tellurium,  sulphur,  lead,  and  gold;— called  also  olaek  tellu 
rium.  1869  ROSCOK  Elem.  Chem.  (1882)  121  When  heated  in 
the  air  it  [tellurium]  burns  with  a  bluisb-green  flame,  forming 
white  fumes  of  tellurium  dioxide,  TeO-j.  1874  RAYMOND 
Statist.  Mines  fy  Mining  298  The  belt  of  tellurium-bearing 
veins  is  found  to  extend  from  the  Gray  Eagle  lode..,  in  a 
southerly  direction,  1877  Ibid.  304  In  all,  the  characteristic 
tellurium  minerals  have  been  found.  1877  WATTS  Ftnvnes' 
Chem,  (ed.  12)  I.  227  Tellurium  salts— sulphate,  nitrate,  oxa- 
late,  chloride.  Ibid,  228  Tellurium  sulphides,  .chlorides. 

Tellurous  (te*liuras),a.  Chem.  Also  9  f  tellu- 
rious.  [f.  TELLUR-IUM  + -oca;  substituted  for  the 
more  regularly- formed  tellurious.]  Characterized 
by  or  of  the  nature  of  tellurium ;  said  of  com 
pounds  containing  a  greater  proportion  of  tellurium 
than  those  called  telluric  \  as  tellurous  acid, 
HaTeO3;  also  formerly  applied  to  tellurous  oxide, 
(=»  tellurium  dioxide),  TeOa. 

184*  [seeTELLURica.1].  1849  D.  CAMFBKLL  Ivor?.  Chem.  307 
It  deposits  anhydrous  tellurous  acid  in  oclohedral  crystal-. 
Tellurous  acid  hydrated  precipitates  in  white  flocks,  of  a 
bitter  metallic  taste.  1854  J.  SCOFI-ERN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.t 
Chem.  476  Two  oxides  of  tellurium  are  known,  tcllurious 
acid  Te  O*.  and  telluric  acid  Te  O3.  1869  ROSCOK  F.l.-m. 
Chem.  (1871)  146  With  water  the  dioxide  furms  tellurousacid. 

Tellururet:  see  TELLURET. 

II  Tellua  (te-I#s).  [L./tf///7j.]  In  Roman  mytho 
logy,  the  goddess  of  the  earth ;  hence,  the  earth 
personified  j  the  planet  Karth,  the  terrestrial  globe. 

c  1430  LVDG.  Min,  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  34  Tellus  and  Ymo 
be  dullid  of  thelre  cherc.  i6oa  SFIAKS.  Ham.  m.  ii.  166 
Neptunes  salt  Wash  and  Tellus  Orbed  ground.  1608  - 
Per.  iv.  i.  14,  I  will  rob  Tellus  of  her  wecde.  1681  COTTON 
11','ftJ.  Ptak*  (ed.  4)  28  The  Spring  swell'd  by  some 
smoaking  Shower,  That  teeming  Clouds  on  Tellus  surface 
poure.  1738  Gentl.  Mag.  VIII.  544/3  Reason,  like  Sol  to 
Tellus  kind,  Ripens  the  products  of  the  mind.  1818  KKATS 
Endytnio*  in.  71  Tellus  feels  her  forehead's  cumbrous  load. 

TelmatolOgy  (telmatfrlod.^i).  [f.  Or.  T«'A/«I, 
TfX/xar-  a  bog  +  -OLOGY.]  That  department  of 
physiography  which  deals  with  peat-bogs. 

1903  OLSSOM-SEFPER  in  Amer.Piat.  X.XXVII.  784  A  name 
of  a  more  international  character,  telmatology,.  .has  been 
used  by  some  authors  (Klinge,  J.,  for  example,  nearly 
twenty  years  ago\  and  seems  acceptable. 

Telo-1  (teb),  combining  form  repr.  Gr.  rAof, 
WXc-or  end,  occurring  in  a  few  scientific  (biological, 
etc.)  terms:  see  also  TKLKO--.  Te'lobla«t  [Gr. 
0Aa?ros  germ],  each  of  a  number  of  proliferating 
cells  at  one  end  of  the  embryo  in  segmented 
animals,  as  insects  and  annelids.  Telolecitlial 
(-Ic'sibal)  a.  [Gr.  \imOm  yolk],  applied  to  an  ovum 
having  food-yolk  collected  at  or  near  one  end  (opp. 


to alecithal  and  ccntrolecithal}.  Te  lophas*  (-f/"z) 
[PHASE],  term  for  the  final  stage  of  mitosis  or 
cell-division  in  an  ovum.  Te  lopore  [POKE  J^.1], 
an  opening  at  one  end  of  an  embryo,  formed  by 
invagination  of  the  teloblasts.  Telosto-miate  a. 
[f.  Gr.  ar6fu-ov  dim.  of  ari>pa  mouth],  having  the 
mouth  at  one  end  of  the  main  axis  of  the  body. 

1850  PATTEN  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Microsc.  Sc.  Aug.  363  A  forward 
continuation  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  terminal  pore  or 
*teloporc.  Ibid.,  Three  longitudinal  sections,  showing 
successive  stages  in  the  formation  of  a  tclopore  by  the 
invagination  of  'teloblasts.  1880  BALFOUK  Cotttp.  Emirycil. 
I.  iii.Qo  The  ova  in  which  the  yolk  is  especially  concentrated 
at  one  pole  I  should  propose  to  call  *telolecilhal.  1888 
E.  R.  LANKESTKK  in  Nature  29  Mar.  507/1  The  classifica 
tion  of  animal  eggs  proposed  by  Ilalfour  is  adopted,  viz. 
alecithal,  telolecithal,  and  centrolecithal.  1900  G.  C.BOURHR 
Cow/>.  Anat,  \\\.  115  The  last  stages  of  mitosis  are  known  as 
the  "Telophase.  Ibid.  116  The  centrosomata.  .divide  very 
precociously  during  the  telophase,  1800  'Teloporefsee/c/o- 
I'last}.  1877  E.  R.  LANKKSTEK  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Microsc.  Sc.  Oct. 
422  Radial  and  bilateral  symmetry  and  *telustotniate  and 
prostomiatecontlitions.  Ibid.  423  A  special  Nation  of  the  cili 
ated  ectoderm  at  a  time  when  the  organism  was  telobtomiaie. 

Telo- -,  repr.  Gr.  rij\o-t  combining  form  of 
TTfAt  or  rrj\ov  far  off,  occurring  exceptionally 
instead  of  rrj\f-  (TELE-),  as  in  TJjAoTrtVr/s  far-flying. 
Rarely  used  in  Eng.  compounds,  as  in  TELODYNA- 
M ic,  teloweter  (see  TELEMETER),  TELOTYPE. 

Telodynaniic  (te  l(7dinsc'mik,  -dai-),  a.  Also 
(more  regularly)  teledynamic.  [f.  TELO-  -  -t- 
DY.VAMIC.J  Term  applied  to  a  cable  used  for 
transmitting  mechanical  power  to  a  distance. 

1870  J.  ANUKRSON  in  Eng.  Msch.  14  Jan.  427/1  A  given 
pressure  on  the  piston..,  like  the  telodynamic  cord,  will 
transmit  mechanical  work  in  proportion.  1877  KNIGIII 
Diet.  Mech.,  Tflodynamic  Cable,*  means  for  ttan>mitting 
power,.. in  which  high  speed  is  employed  to  give  the 
inomcntive  effect  of  great  ma^s.  1889  E.  MAIHESON  Atd 
tik.  Engineer.  }-".ntcrf>r.  \\,  466  The  teledynamic  cables — a* 
the  endless,  transmitting  ropes  are  called — are  of  compara 
tively  recent  introduction. 

Telemeter:  see  TELEMBTKB.  Teloogoo  :  see 
TELCGU.  Teloptic,  Telosmic  :  see  TELE-. 

II  Telos  (te-lps).  [a.  Gr.  Tf'Aos  end.]  End,  pur 
pose,  ultimate  object  or  aim. 

1904  Daily  Chron.  5  Aug.  3/2  The  triple  aim  which  had 
formed  the  telos  of  every  development.  1905  F.  HARRISON 
Herbert  Spencer  Lecture,  The  Telos  of  Philosophy  Ls  a  con 
structive  reorganization  of  all  human  knowledge  in  a  syn 
thesis,  or  correlation  oT  parts.  The  Telos  of  human  life  is 
the  practical  and  continuous  amelioration  of  the  material, 
social,  and  moral  conditions  of  the  Human  Organism — the 
unity  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  on  this  planet. 

Telotroch  (,te*l<7trf?k).  /ool.  [f.  Gr.  T«'AO$ 
end  (TELO-1)  +  rpox^s  wheel.  Cf.  mod.L.  Telo- 
trocha  netit.  pi.,  as  name  for  larvre  having  this 
structure.]  A  zone  of  cilia  circling  either,  or  each, 
end  of  the  preoral  (and  perianalj  segments  of  a 
free-swimming  polychsetous  annelid  larva.  b. 
A  larva  of  this  kind.  Hence  Telo-trochol,  Telo  - 
trochoua  adjs.^  possessing  a  telotroch  or  telo- 
trochs  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  telotroch. 

1877  E.  R.  LANKKSTER  in  Q.  Jrnt.  Microsc.  Sc.  Oct.  426 
The  telotroch  appears  to  be  a  metameric  repetitiun  of  the 
architroch,  or  of  its  branchjotroch.il  moiety.  1877  HUXLEY 
Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  186  This  larva  exactly  resembles  those 
forms  of  polychietous  Annelidan  larvz  which  arc  called 
Telotrocha.  Ibid.  192  The  free  Rotifers  present  marked 
resemblances  to  the  telotrochous  larva;  of  Annelids.  1878 
BELL  Gegenbavrs  Comp.  Anat.  137  By  these  the  larvae  of 
the  Chxtopoda  are  divided  into  mesotrochal,  tclotrochal, 
and  polytrochal  forms. 

Teletype  vtt'ltftaip).  [f.  TELO-  2  +  TYPE.]  An 
electric  telegraph  that  automatically  prints  the 
messages  as  received  ;  also,  a  telegram  so  printed. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade  Products,  Teletype,  the  name 
given  to  a  printing  electric  telegraph.  1877  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mfch.t  Teletype,  a  printed  telegram. 

Telpher  (te'lfcj),  a.  and  sb.  [Syncopated  from 
tdepher  or  telephore  (see  quot.  1884  in  TELPHER 
AGE),  f.  Gr.  TT?Af,  TELE-  +  -<t>o/xn  bearing.]  a.  adj. 
or  attrib.  sb.  Of  or  relating  to  a  system  of  telpher 
age  ;  telpher  /i«#,  railway t  a  light  overhead  line 
on  which  the  haulage  is  worked  by  electric  power ; 
so  telpher  train,  b.  sb.  Any  travelling  unit  on  a 
telpher  line  ;  also,  the  plant  and  rolling  stock  of  a 
system  of  telpherage,  c.  Como.t  as  telphermc.n. 

1884  (May   14)   F.  JKSKIS   in    Jrnl.  A       Art*  XXXII. 
648/2  Telpher  lines  are  adapted  for  the  conveyance  of  minerals 
and  other  goods  at  a  slow  pace,  and  at  a  cheap  rate.     Ibid. 
655/2  We  are  enabled  to  start  or  stop  any  numl*r  of  telpher 
trains  without  disturbing  the  running  of  others.     1884  Sat. 
Rev.   31    May   712/3    In    hilly  country,  where  roads  are 
difficult  to  construct,  the  telpher  line  might  be  eminently 
useful.     1888  W.   11.  AVKTON  in  Time*  10  Sept.  11/3  The 
first  track  on  which  electric  trams  were  run  in  series  was 
the  experimental  'Telpher  line  '  erected  in  Glynde  in  1883. . 
for  the  automatic  electric  transport  of  goods.    1901  Municy** 
Majf.  XXV.  363/1  The  traveling  unit  is  called  a  '  telpher  '. 
The  fixed  cable  serves  as  a  rail . . ,  and  above  it,  in  the  same 

1  pl.nif,  is  .1  feed  wire  from  which  the  telpher  takes 
current.  1^04  'Jrnl.  Franklin  Inst.  Oct.  266  With  a  machine 
and  an  a.v>u.tant,  a  telpherman  can  convey  250  tons  per  day 
over  a  distance  of  1,000  feet. 

Hence  Telpher  v.  trans.,  to  transport  (goods, 
etc.)  by  means  of  telpher.i^e. 

1885  F.  JF.NKIS  in  G"/.  /(Vr(/.  13.-  We  may  possibly  here- 


TELPHERAGE. 

after  speak  of  telphering  goods  as  we  now  speak  of  tele-    i 
graphing   messages.      1890    W.    E.   AYRTON   in   Spectator 
19  Apr.,  To  electrically   propel  may   be  aptly   named   to 
'  tclepher  ',  or,  say  '  telpher  '  as  an  abbreviation. 

Telpherage  (te-lfaredj).  [f.  as  TELPHER  + 
-AGE.]  Transport  effected  automatically  by  the  aid 
of  electricity ;  spec,  a  system  adapted  to  the  con 
veyance  of  minerals  and  other  goods  in  vessels 
suspended  from  a  cable,  and  moved  by  means  of 
an  electric  motor  supplied  with  current  from  an 
adjacent  conductor.  Also  attrib. 
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lion  the  word  would  be  '  telephorage  ;  but  in  order  to  avoid 
confusion  with  '  telephone  '. .  I  have  ventured,  .to  substitute 
'  telpher  '  for  '  telephore '.  »888  W.  H.  PREECE  in  fimcs 
7  Sept.  5/3  Goods,  minerals,  and  fuel  can  be  transmitted  by 
telpherage.  .  ., 

Telson  (te-lssn).  Zool.    [a.  Gr.  rt\aov  a  limit.] 
The  last  segment  of  the  abdomen  or  its  median 
axis  in  certain  crustaceans  and  arachnidans,  as  the    ! 
middle  flipper  of  a  lobster's  tail-fin,  the  long  sharp    j 
spine  of  the  king-crab,  or  the  sting  of  the  scorpion. 

1855  C.  SPENCE  BATE  in  Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.  28  _T'he  last    I 
[appendage   of  the  abdomen],  which   for  convenience  we    i 
shall  designate  by  the  name  of  Telson,.. is  a  rudimentary 
appendage,  modified  upon  the  type  of  the  preceding  three. 
1872  NICHOLSON  1'alxonl.  144  The  last  segment  of  the  abdo 
men  is  known  as  the  '  telson  ',  and  it  is  variously  regarded  as 
a  somite  without  appendages,  or  as  an  unpaired  appendage 
placed  in  the  middle  line  of  the  body.     1880  HCXLKY  Cray 
fish  i.  19  The  abdomen  [has]  a  terminal  flap  which  is  called 
the  telson. 

Teltlie,  obs.  form  of  TILTH. 

II  Telugu,  Teloogoo  (te-l«g«),  sb.,  a.    Also 

5  Telougou,   9  Telug.      [Native   name  of  the 
language,  and  of  a  man  of  the  race.     Origin  and 
derivation  uncertain.     The  language  is  also  called 
Tenugu,  which  native  pundits  treat  as  the  original 
form,  and    explain   as    '  mellifluous',    from    tine 
honey.     The  relationship  of  either  of  these  names 
to  TELINGA,  formerly  applied  to  the  same  language 
and  people,  is  disputed.     The  Tamil  name  for  the    j 
language  is   Vadngu  or  '  the  Northern ' ;   thence 
the  old  Portuguese  name  Bailages,  and  the  old 
German  Waruga.] 

1.  The  name  of  a  Dravidian  language,  spoken  on 
the  Coromandel  coast  of  India,  north  of  Madras. 

[1731  T.  S.  BAYER  Let.  to  La  Croze,  Hinc  nationeTamulis, 
Tamulica;  Warugis,  Warrugica.  1748  J.  F.  FRITZ  Orient, 
v.  Occident.  Sprachm.  87  Alphabethum  Telugicum  sive 
Warugicum.]  1813  (>•  Ka'.  Oct.  257  Languages  and  Dia 
lects.  ..Sanscrit.  .Tclug.  1850  S.  HISLOP  in  G.  Smith  Life 
iii.  (1889)  82  The  Telugu  began  to  be  spoken  even  at  that 
village.  1856  Bp.  CALDWEI.L  Dra-.'id.  Gram.  Introd.  5 
The  Telugu  is  spoken  all  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Peninsula,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Pulicat,  where  it 
supersedes  the  Tamil,  to  Chicacole,  where  it  begins  to  yield 
to  the  Uriya;  and  inland  it  prevails  as  far  as  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Maratha  country  and  Mysore.  ^886  Vn.r. 

6  BURNELL  Ilobson-Jobson,  Teloogoo,  the  first  in  point  of 
diffusion,  and  the  second  in  culture  and  copiousness,  of  the 
Dravidian  languages  of  the  Indian  Peninsula.  Ibid.,  Tchigil 
is  the  name  given  to  the  language  by  the  people  themselves, 
as  the  language  of  TelingSna.     1893  Madras  Manual  of 
A  dministr.  1 1 1.  s.  v. ,  Teloogoo  is  the  softest  of  aH  Eastern 
languages,  .but  Teloogoo  is  a  very  poor  language  in  every, 
thing  except  outward  appearance. 

2.  One  of  the  Dravidian  people  or  race  who 
speak  this  language.  (See  also  GENTOO.) 

1789  Seir  Mutaqherin  II.  93  note  (Y.),  The  first  Sipahees 
that  came  in  Bengal,  .were  all  Talingas  or  Telougous  born. 
1893  Madras  Manual  of  A  dministr.  III.  s.v.,  The  pro 
nunciation  of  Sanscrit  among  the  Teloogoos  corresponds 
with  the  purest  pronunciation  used  at  Benares.  1903  J. 
TORRANCE  Story  Maratha  Missions  viii.  65  A  'lelugu 
applied  for  baptism. 

y.  attrib.  or  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  this 
language,  people,  or  country. 

1888  G.  SMITH  S.  llislop  iii.  (1889)  83  The  Hislops  marched 
slowly  south  to  Nellore,  the  Telugu  station  of  his  Church. 

4.   Comb,  as  Telugu-speaking  adj. 

1903  United  Fret  Ch.  Scot.  Mission.  Record  Aug.  352/2 
There  are  always  in  them  Telugu-speaking  girls. 

t  Telwe,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OX.  telgja  to  cut  to 
shape,  cut  with  a  knife :  prob.  introduced  into  late 
OE.  as  *tetgian,  or  into  Early  ME.  as  *tel)en  :  cf. 
OE.fofy'an,  V&.foljefijol'wcn,  to  FOLLOW.]  trans. 
To  thwite,  to  whittle  (a  stick). 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan'.  488/i  Telwyn.or  thwytyn  (H.  twhy tyn, 
S.,  P.  twytyn),  atseco,  rcseco.  Ibid,,  Telwynge,or  twhytynge 
(If.  telwhynge  or  whytynge',  scisstdalus. 

Telyevie,  teljevie,  var.  TAILYEVEY  Sc.  Obs. 

Tern,  phonetic  var.  olpem,  THEM,  after  a  dental. 

Temantale :  see  TEXMANTALE. 

Tembre,  obs.  form  of  TIMBER. 

t  Teme,  v.  Obs.  Forms :  l  tjmman,  temian, 
tymian,  2-3  temien,  3  temie,3-4teme,  4tyme. 
.  [OE.  temman,  Italian,  =  OLG.  *temmjan  (MLG., 
MDu.  leiiimtn,  temcn,  Du.,  LG.  temmen,  LG.  td- 
ttieit),  OHG.  fimtmjan,tfimnati  (MHG.  zem(nt)e>i, 
Ger.  za/ttiien),  ON.,  Norw.  tynja  (Sw.  tarnja,  Da. 
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tiemmf),  Goth,  tamjan,  f.  OTeut.  •tamo',  TAME  a. 
The  OE.  regular  form  tinman  was  superseded  by 
ttmian  (Sievers  Ags.  Gram.  §  400  Anm.  2),  whence 
ME.  temien,  feme,  which  was  displaced  in  IJthc, 
by  tamen,  TAME  v.,  conformed  to  TAME  a.  (The 
forms  tymian,  tymen,  are  irregular.)  The  cognate 
langs.  have  preserved  the  umlauted  form.] 

1.  trans.  To  bring  (a  wild  animal,  etc.)  under  the 
control  of  man  ;  to  reclaim  from  the  wild  state,  to 
domesticate;   =  TAME  v.  I. 

ciooo  /ELFRIC  Cram.  xxiv.  (Z.)  138  Ic  temige, dome. 
ciooo  Sax.  Lecchd.  III.  184  Nytenu  tymian.  faf.  200 
Wilde  deor  temian.  c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  39/?73  Pe  Bollokes 
wilde  were. .  For  huy  ne  scholden  heom  tenne  noust.  1387 
TREVISA  Higdcu  (Rolls)  11.357  Hercules.,  temede  pe  world. 

2.  To   bring   (a   person,    passions,    etc.)    under 
control;  to  subdue,  subjugate,  curb;  =  TAME  v.  2. 

c897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  Ivi.  433  Mon  temeb    , 
nis  unaliefde   lustas  mid  oajm  wordum  ^aire  hal^an  lare.    '• 
C950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  v.  4  Nffinij  monn  maihte  hine 
temma.     [So  c  975  Rushw.  Gosf.l    c  1200  Trio.  Coll.  Horn. 
63  To  temien  (>e  hchames  orgull.     1306  I'd.  i'lVifJ  (Camden) 
214  So  hue  [bishops  and  barons]  were  temed  tho.     a  1340 
HAMPOLE  Psalter  Ixvii.  27  Fayre  saules,  ]>at  has  temyd  baire 
fleyss.    c  1394  /'.  J'l.  Crede  742  Y  mijt  tymen  bo  troiflardes 
to  toilen  wip  be  erpe. 

Teme,  obs.  f.  TEAM,  TEEM,  THEME. 

II  TemenOS  (te'menjis).  Gr.  Antiq.  [a.  Gr.  j 
rifia/os,  f.  Tfft-,  stem  of  rijur-dv  to  cut  off,  sever.]  I 
A  piece  of  ground  surrounding  or  adjacent  to  a  | 
temple  ;  a  sacred  enclosure  or  precinct. 

1820  T.  S.  HUGHES  Tray.  Sicily  I.  iv.  108  Tradition  says, 
that  this  square  formed  in  very  early  ages  the  temenos  of 
a  temple.     1885  Times  3  Jan.  12  Pious  sons  had  set  up. .a    | 
dedicatory  inscription  in  a  temenos,  or  sacred  enclosure. 

attrib.  1891  A.  B.  EDWARDS  Pharaohs,  Fellahs  «,-  Expl. 
29  Close  outside  the  temenos-wall  of  one  of  these  temples. 

f  Te'meraTe,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6  temerar,  -air. 
[a.  F.  temeraire  (1461  in  Godef.  Comply,  ad.  L. 
tenierarius:  cf.  next  and  TEMERAKY.]  =  next,  I. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  (1873)  6,  I..hes  tane  ane  temerare  con- 
salt  to  present  to  sour  nobil  grace  ane  tracteit  of  the  fyrst 
laubir  of  my  pen.  Ibid.  xvii.  153  Kyng  cresus  vas  temerair 
in  his  question.  1581  Sat.  Poems  Reform,  xliv.  333  Of  haly 
Kirk  3our  temerar  dispysing. 

Temerarious  (temere»-rias),  a.  Now  only 
literary,  [f.  L.  temerari-us  fortuitous,  rash  (f. 
temere  blindly,  rashly  (see  TEMEBOUS)  +  -ari-us  • 
cf.  contr-arius,  extr-arins,  necess-arius)  +  -ous.] 

1.  Characterized  by  temerity  ;  unreasonably  ad 
venturous  ;  reckless,  heedless,  rash. 

1532  MORE  Confut.  Tindalc  Wks.  620/2  He  is  somwhat 
ouer  temerarious  &  bold,  a  1533  FRITH  A  nsiv.  More  (1548) 
E  vj  b,  Because  they  shall  not  of  temeraryous  presumpcion 
reiect  this  olde  father.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Ct.  Brit.  IX.  xvi. 
§  37  The  King  was  one  of  the  first  that  entred  [the  breach], 
choosing  rather  to  be  thought  temerarious  than  timorous. 
1645  HAMMOND  View  Infallib.  38  Your  resolves  are  teme 
rarious  and  presumptuous.  1781  JOHNSON  in  BftWtll  (1887) 
IV.  130  Does  it  not  suppose,  that  the  former  judgment  was 
temerarious  or  negligent?  1890  J.  R.  LUNN  in  Ch.  Times 
21  Feb.  196/4,  I  do  not  think  any  one  will  be  temerarious 
enough  to  maintain  that. 

f2.  Acting  or  happening  at  random ;  fortuitous, 
casual,  haphazard.  Obs. 

1660  STANLEY///*/.  Philos.  ix.  (1701)  386/1  Now  in  heaven 
nothing  is  produced  casually,  nothing  temerarious.  1682 
NORRIS  Hieroclt-s  53  But  we  should  ascribe  nothing. .to 
a  fortuitous  and  temerarious  cause.  1775  HARRIS  Pl'ilos. 
Arrangem.  iii,  These  two  principles  are  not  merely  casual 
and  temerarious. 

Hence  TemeraTionsness. 

1711  in  loM  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  133  He  was 
overruled  by  the  temerariousness  of  Orange.  1775  ASH, 

Temerarioitsness,  rashness,  temerity. 

Temera-ricrasly,  attv.    [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 

1.  With  temerity  ;  rashly. 

J535  JOYE  Apol,  Tindale  (Arb.)  24  Thus  temerariously  and 
abominably  to  write.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2) 
310  They  account  them  nappiest,  who  out  of  a  frantick 
zeale,  temerariously  throw  their  naked  bodies  in  the  way. 
a  1745  SWIFT  Disc.  Antiq.  Eng_.  Tongue  ad  fin.,  I  have 
ventured  (perhaps  too  temerariously)  to  contribute  my 
mite  to  the  learned  world.  1863  LYTTON  Caxtoniana  I.  50 
To  be.  .corrected  in  any  subsequent  edition  of  the  work  in 
which  such  descriptions  had  been  temerariously  adventured. 

1 2.  At  random ;  fortuitously.  Obs. 

1669  Address  yng.  Gentry  Eng.  86  As  temerariously  and 
blindly  they  [Gamesters]  cast  round  about  them  these  fire 
brands.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  7.  198  The 
Atheists  make  the  Universe . .  to  be  devoid  of  Counsel,  and 
therefore . .  to  be  carried  on  Temerariously  and  Fortuitously. 

t  Temera'rity.  Sc.  Law.  Obs.  [f.  L.  temera- 
ri-us  :  see  next  and  -ITY.]  Reprehensible  or  cul 
pable  heedlessness  or  negligence. 

1475  Se.  Acts  Jos.  ///<i8i4)  II.  112/1  Gif  it  be  fundin  b' 
(?e  first  assise  acqwite  be  trespassour  be  temerarite,.  .sa 
mony  as  beis  conuict  of  b*  temerarite  to  be  punist  eftir  be 
forme  of  b_e  auld  law.  1490  Reg.  Privy  Seal  Scotl.  I.  62 
Schir  William  Dowy.. of  wilfull  temerarite  perseverand  in 
his  said  baratry. 

t  Te'merary,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  tenierarius  for 
tuitous,  rash,  f.  temere :  see  TEMEROUS  and  -AKY  1. 
Cf.  TEMEK.VRE.]  Rash,  reckless;  =  TEMERARIOUS  i. 

c  1410  LOVE  2>0nave>it.  Mirr.  xv.  (1908)  93  A  presump. 
tuouse  and  temerarie  demere  of  othere  men.  c  1425  tr. 
Arderne'sSurg-ery^'^-T.S.)  4  That  he  beno^t  y-founden 
temerarie  or  bosteful  in  his  seyingis  or  in  his  dedes.  c  1450 
tr.  Dt'  Imitation*  i.  Contents  i  Of  eschuying  of  temerary 
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iuggement.  1650  GENTILIS  Cons.  176,  I  should  be  reputed 
rash  and  temerary. 

b.  Civ.  and  Eccl.  Law.  Reprehensibly  heedless 
or  careless ;  culpably  negligent :  cf.  TEMERARITY. 

1681  CONSETT  Pract.  Spir.  Crts.  \.  iii.  i.  §  2  If  it.. appear 
there  was.  .Administration  granted  by  any  other  Judge., 
and  that  it  is  evident  touching  their  temerary  Administnng. 
Ibid.  VI.  i.  1.  §  18  In  a  Matrimonial  Cause.. a  Testamentary 
Cause,  a  Cause  of  Temerary  Administration. 

Hence  t  Te'merarily  adv.,  rashly. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitations  III.  xxix.  98  Ofobir  mennes  dedes 
or  seienges  deme  no  binge  temerarily. 

f  Te'merat,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  rare~l.  [In  form,  ad.  L. 
leuierat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  temerare:  see  next.]  Ad 
venturous,  headstrong,  forward. 

c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.T.S.)  xxx.  37  Thocht  wemen  self 
be  temerat,  Thay  luve  no  man  erTeminat. 

tTe'merate,  »•    Obs.     [f.  L.  temerat-,  ppl. 

stem  of  temerare,  f.  tenure  rashly;  as  if  to  treat 
presumptuously  or  irreverently.]  trans.  To  violate 
or  break  (a  promise,  bond,  etc.) ;  to  profane. 

1635  SIR  S.  D'EwES  Autobiog.  (1845)  II.  131  They  have 
temeratcd  the  oath  they  had  taken.  1637  BASTWICK  Litany 
IL  23  To  say  nothing  of  my  owne  experience,  as  I  am 
a  Physitian,.  .because  I  will  not  in  any  thing  temerate  our 
function.  1654  H.  L 'ESTRANGE  Chat.  I  (1655)  57  The 
French  King  returned  answer  that  the  Rochellers  had  first 
tcmerated  and  slighted  their  Faith  with  him. 

t  Temera'tion.  Obs.  rare.  [n.  of  action  from 
prec.:  see -ATION;  cf.post-cl.  L.iVwera^ffa  forging.] 
Violation,  profanation. 

1641  SIR  S.  D'EuEs  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll. (169-1}  in.  I.  314 
After  the  reiterated  temeration  of  his  Faith  and  Promises. 
16..  JER.  TAYLOR  ?nd  Serin.  Ministers'  Duty  r>  6  Those 
Cryplick  ways  of  institution  by  which  the  Ancients  did  hide 
a  light,  and  keep  it . .  from  the  temeration  of  ruder  handlings. 

Temeritous  (t/rne-ritas),  a.  [f.  TEMEKIT-Y  + 
-ous  ;  cf.  iniquitous^  Full  of  temerity ;  rash. 

1892  Daily  Chron.  18  Feb.  3/2  And  his  book  is  dedicated 
to  Professor  Dowden.  O  temeritous  Mr.  Shorter  !  1900 
Academy  21  July  51/1  The  attempt  to  define  is,  we  know, 
foolishly  temeritous. 

t  Teme-ritude.  Obs.rare~".     [ad.  L.  temeri- 

Ifulo.']    —  next. 

1623  COCKEKAM  ii,  Rashnesse. .  Temeritude. 

Temerity  (tfine-riti).  Forms  :  5  -yte,  6  -ite, 
-atie,  6-7  -itie,  6-  -ity,  (6-7  timeritie,  7  -ity). 
[ad.  L.  tementas,  -tatem,  rashness,  f.  temere  adv. 
by  chance,  blindly :  see  -ITY.  So  F.  ti>in(rili  ( 1 5th  c. 
in  Godef.  Compl^^\ 

1.  Excessive  boldness  ;  rashness ;  foolhardiness, 
recklessness. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  467  Infancy  ioyelhe  in 
simplicite,  yowthe  in  temeryte  {tcmeritate  \gaudct]  juvcntus\ 
age  in  debilite.  1551  Bp.  GARDINER  Explic.  True  Calh. 
Faith  20 b,  To  auoyde  the  temerite  of  deniyng  (as  neuer)  or 
amrmyng  (as  euer)  which  be  extremities.  1598  BARCKLEY 
Felic.  Man  VI.  (1603)  595  Fortitude  referred  to  any  other 
thing,  then  to  godliness,  falleth  into  temeritie  or  rashness. 
1656  STANLF.Y  Hist.  Philos.  vm.  (1701)  336/2  Affirming,  that 
they  have  done  wickedly,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  their 
timerity,  but  to  Fate.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  19  r>  9 
Marlborough  might  have  been  made  to  repent  his  temerity  at 
Blenheim.  1803  REPTON  Landscape  Card.  (1805)  33  There 
is.  .no  more  temerity  in  marking  trees  to  be  taken  down  than 
those  to  be  planted.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  f,  Clockm.  So 
Mr.  Denison's  temerity  was  justified  by  his  success. 
b.  with  a  and  pi.  An  act  or  instance  of  rashness. 

a  1677  BARROW  Serm.  Titus  iii.  2  Wks.  1687  I.  237  Among 
all  temerities  this  is  one  of  the  most  noxio_us.  1847  LEWES 
Hist.  Philos.  Introd  (1857)  33  The  unhesitating  temerities 
of  Plato  and  Plotinus. 

f2.  Chance,  fortuity:  cf.  TEMERARIOUS  2.  Obs. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intel!.  Syst.  i.  iii.  §  23.  168  Although  there 
be  not  the  least  appearance  of  fortuitousness  or  temerity  in 
it.  Ibid.  iv.  §  24.415  Of  all  things,  .most  opposite  to  Chance, 
Fortune,  and  Temerity. 

Temerity,  -itie,  var.  TIMERITY  Obs.,  timidity. 

Temerosity,  obs.  f.  TIMOEOSITY,  timidity. 

Temerous  (te'meras),  a.  Now  rare.  [f.  L. 
type  *temerosus  rash,  f.  temere  adv.,  by  chance, 
blindly,  heedlessly  :  see  -ous. 

(Tenure  is  generally  held  to  be  the  loc.  sing,  of  a  sb. 
*temos  =  Skr.  tdmas  darkness,  hence  in  darkness,  blindly.)] 

Rash,  foolhardy;   =  TEMERARIOUS  i. 

1461  [implied  in  TEMEROUSLY].  1535  Act  27  Hen.  VIII, 
c.  20  §  i  Diuers..dispise  the.. decrees  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courtes..in  more  temerous  and  large  maner  than  before 
this  lime  hath  ben  sene.  .11362  G.  CAVKNDISH  Wolsey 
Prol.  (1893)  2  Thus  may  all  men  of  wisdom  and  discretion 
understand  the  temerous  madness  of  the  rude  commonalty. 
1622  M issKLDEN  Free  Trade 88  Temerous,  rash,  and  litigious 
suites  of  law.  1678  COLEMAN  Two  Lett.  i.  3  Our  Parlia 
ment  . .  by  the  temerous  Counsels  of  our  Ministers,  who  then 
Governed,  could  never  be  useful.  1888  Atlantic  Monthly 
Feb.  281,  I  have  not  the  temerous  intention  of  disputing., 
the  correctness  of  the  modern  Latin  pronunciation. 

Hence  Te-merously  safe., with  temerity;  rashly, 
presumptuously ;  Teinerousness,  rashness,  te 
merity. 

1461  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  463/2  Henry.. temerously  ayenst 
rightwisnes..rered  were  at  Flynte  in  Wales.  1550  COVER- 
DALE  Spir.  Peril  xiii.  (1588)  140  [They]  attempt  not  any 
thing  temerously  and  rashly.  1562  WINJET  Last  Blast 
Wks.  (S.T.S.)  I.  40  Osias,  i|uha  temeruslie  in  his  arrogance 
ingerit  him  self  to  make  sacrifice  at  the  altare  of  God,  1597 
A.  M.  tr.  Cnillemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  42  b/i  Or  els  throughc 
temerousnes  &  timorousnes  of  the  Chyrurgian.  1727  BAILEY 
Vol.  II,  Temcrouswss,  Rashness,  Unadvisedness, 

Temerous,  obs.  form  of  TIMOROUS. 


TEMIA. 
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TEMPER. 


II  Temia  (t/i-mia).  Ornith.  [The  native  Java 
nese  name  of  the  bird.]  (See  quots.) 

1809  SHAW  Gen.  Zool.  VII.  372  Temia  Crow.  Corrns  Temia. 
..Size  of  a  Thrush,  but  longer  bodied:  bill  and  legs  black. 
1890  Cent.  Diet.  s.  v.  Cryfsirhina,  The  tcmia  or  so-called 
variable  crow  of  Java. 

Texnir,  obs.  Sc.  var.  timmcr,  TIMBER. 

Temize,  Temmes,  obs.  ff.  TKMSE,  THAMES. 

Temnospondylous  (temiwspfrndilas),  a. 
Comp.  Anat.  [f.  Gr.  Ttpv-fw  to  cut  •*•  ffirijv8v\-os 
vertebra  +  -ous.]  Having  vertebrce  composed  of 
separately  ossified  parts. 

1901  GADOW  in  Catnb.  Nat.  Hist.  VIII.  viii.  286  The 
vertebra  are  typically  temnospondylous,  consisting  each  of 
three  pairs  of  separately  ossified  pieces. 

Temp,  Sc.  form  of  TEMPT. 

Tempe  (te-mp/).  [a.  L.  Temp?,  a.  Gr.  Tc'/nn?.] 
The  proper  name  of  a  charming  valley  in  Thessaly, 
watered  by  the  Peneus,  between  Mounts  Olympus 
and  Ossa ;  used  (already  by  the  Roman  writers) 
as  a  general  name  for  a  beautiful  valley  ;  hence  for 
any  delightful  rural  spot. 

1594  NASHE  Terrors  of  Night  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  264 
Farre  vnworthie  am  I  to  spend  the  least  breath  of  com 
mendation  in  the  extolling  so  delightfull  and  pleasant  a 
Tempe.  1611  DKAYTON  Poly-olb.  To  Rdr.,  Refusing  to 
walke  forth  into  the  Tempe  and  Feelds  of  the  Muses. 
1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Fartne  To  Rdr.,  Seeing 
that  the  whole  earth  was  once  a  Tempe,  an  Eden  (that  is, 
a  place  of  all  pleasures  and  delights).  1770  H.  WALTOI.K 
Let.  to  G.  Montagtt  17  July,  The  gay  solitude  of  my  own 
little  Tempe. 

Hence  Tempean  (tempran)  a.,  of  or  pertaining 
to  Tempe ;  resembling  Tempe  in  natural  beauty. 

1864  in  WEBSTER;  hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

Temper  (te-mpsi),  sb.  Forms:  4-6  tempre, 
5  tempere,  -yr,  -our,  -ure,  tymper,  6-  temper. 
[f.  TEMPER  -v.  Cf.  rare  OF.  tempre  proportion, 
etc.  (lath  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.\  later  and  mod.F. 
trcmpe  (i5thc.)  tempering,  temper  of  steel,  physical 
constitution  of  man.] 

I.  "t*l.  The  due  or  proportionate  mixture  or 
combination  of  elements  or  qualities ;  the  con 
dition  or  state  resulting  from  such  combination  ; 
proper  or  fit  condition;  in  temper^  out  of  temper, 
in,  out  of  proper  condition,  etc.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

rjSy  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  1, 75  pere  is  heljw,  for  J>e  aler 
is  m  tempre,  no^er  to  hole  noj>er  to  colde.  1421  tr.  Sccreta> 
Secret,,  Priv.  Priv.  246  Als  longe  as  the  natural  hette 
duryth  in  ryght  lempure  by  euenesseof  the  foure  humores. 
1548  UDALI.  Erastn.  Par.  Luke  ix.  86  b,  The  delectable 
swetenesse  of  the  glorie  should  be  brought  ton  tempre  with 
the  mencion  of  death.  1573  Treas.  Hid,  Secrets{\&y$  xviii, 
Keepe  your  water  in  a  temper :  and,  when  it  is  very  hot,  let 
it  out,  and  put  it  in  cold  water.  1579  I.VI.Y  Exphucs  (Arb.) 
138  For  the  curing  and  keeping  in  temper  of  the  body.  1607 
Hi  EROS  Wks.  I.  191  It  shall  be  wlsedome  for  vs.  .to  sing  of 
mercy  and  iudgment  too ;  both  together  will  make  an  excel- 
lent  temper,  1621  Rel,  Eng,  Plant,  in  Plymouth  N,  !:.ng. 
in  Arbcr  Pilgr.  Fathers  (1807)  448  To  make  our  pieces  and 
furniture  ready,  which  by  the  moisture  and  rain  were  out 
of  temper.  1651  T.  STANLEY  Poems  106  As  soon  as  the  cup 
was  brought  tempered  with  water, they  call  on  Jupiter.. the 
author  of  temper  and  commixtion.  1655  MOUFF.T&  BENNET 
Health's  Impr.  (1746)  38$  Health  itself  is  but  a  kind  of 
Temper  gotten  and  preserved  by  a  convenient  Mixture 
of  Contrarieties.  1734  tr.  Rollins  /Inc.  Hist.  (1827)  I.  82 
To  keep  their  limbs  pliable  and  in  a  right  temper.  1743 
Lend.  <V  Country  Brew.  \\.  (ed.  2)  120  The  London  Brewer 
. .  lets  in  a  parcel  of  cold  Water  directly  and  thereby  brings 
all  his  Liquor  into  a  Temper  at  once.  [1879  GEO.  ELIOT 
Theo.  Such  117  What  is  temper?  Its  primary  meaning, 
'  the  proportion  and  mode  in  which  qualities  are  mingled  , 
is  much  neglected  in  popular  speech.] 

2.  Proportionate  arrangement  of  parts;   regula 
tion,  adjustment ;  hence,  mean  or  medium,  a  middle 
course;  a  compromise;  a  settlement,  arch. 

1523  FITZHKRB.  Hnsl'.  \  4  Their  most  speclall  temper  is  at 
the  bolster,  where  as  the  plough  beame  lyeth.  [Cf.  TEMPER 
?•  17-J  '597  HOOKKR  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixxvi.  §  5  A  moderate, 
indifferent  temper,  betweene  fulnesse  of  bread,  and  empti- 
nesse.  1647  JER.  TAYLOR  Lib,  Proph*  Ep.  Ded.  24  There. 
fore  they  made  Decrees  of  Toleration,  and  appointed  tern- 
pcrs  and  expedients.  169*  BURNET  Past.  Care  viii.  95 

50  strongly   does  the   World   love   Extreams,   and   avoid 
a    Temper.     1757   BURKE    Abridgnt.    Eng.    Hist.    in.    iv. 
The  king.. compiled  a  new  body  of  laws,  in  order  to  find 
a  temper  between  both.      1855  MACAULAY  Jfist.  Eng.  xiii. 
III.   260    He   would    probably    have    preferred    a    temper 
between  the  two  rival  systems,  a  hierarchy  in  which  the 
chief  spiritual   functionaries  should   have  been  something 
more  than  moderators  and  something  less  than  prelates. 

3.  Mental  balance  or  composure,  esp.  under  pro 
vocation  of  any  kind  ;  moderation  in  or  command 
over theemotions, esp. anger;  calmness, equanimity: 
now  usually  in  the  phrases  to  keep  or  lose  Bone's) 
temper ',  to  be  out  of  temper. 

1603  SHAKS.  Mcas.  for  .)/.  n.  ii.  185  Neuer  could  the 
Strumpet.  .Once  stir  my  temper.  1611  B.  JONSON  Catiline 
iv,  ii,  Restore  your  selves  unto  your  temper,  fathers,  And, 
without  perturbation,  hear  me  speak.  1659  HAMMOND  On 
Ps.  civ,  9.  Paraphr.  511  It  observes,  .a  temper  in  its  madness. 
1694  CONGKEVE  Dtntble  Dealtr\.  iv,  Lei  your  wild  fury  have 
a  vent ;  and  when  you  have  temper,  tell  me.  1697  COLLIER 
hnmor.  Stage  iii.  (1608)  120  Creon  keeps  himself  within 
Temper,  and  gives  no  ill  language.  1703  ROW*  I  rlyss.  Ded., 
The  Temper  which  you  have  restor'd  to  our  Councils.  1711 

51  i  ILK  Spect.  No.  140  p  ii,  I  keep  my  Temper,  and  win 
their  Money.      1743  j.   MORRIS  Serm.  vii.    191   The  good 
man  was  out  of  temper.    1781%*.  KNOX^IJ.  (1819)  II.  Ixxxvi. 


148  Public  affairs  are  seldom  treated  with  temper  either  in 
writing  or  conversation.  1838  THIRL  WALL  Greece  V.  xxxvii. 
20  Teleutias  entirely  lost  his  temper,  1840  DICKENS  Burn. 
'  Rudge,  xxxii,  It  would  put  me  out  of  temper,  which  is 
a  state  of  mind  I  can't  endure.  1871  SMILES  Charac.  i. 
(1876)  f)  A  weakness. .was  his  want  of  temper;  his  genius 
was  sacrificed  to  his  irritability.  1878  S.  WALPOLE  Hist. 
Eng.  II.  458  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  told  him  that  he  would  lose 
his  place  if  he  did  not  keep  his  temper. 

II.  f4.  The  constitution,  character,  or  quality  of 
a  substance  or  body  (orig.  supposed  to  depend  upon 
the  'temper*  or  combination  of  the  elements); 
=  TEMPERAMENT  3.  Obs. 

c  1400  Latifranc's  Cirnrgie  332  Coold  mater . .  tie  schal  not 
be  putt  awei  wij>  repercussiuis,  but  wi^>  medicyns  l>at  ben 
hoot  and  drie  in  tempere.  1483  Cath.  Aiigl.  379/2  A  Tempyr 
. .  tcinperacio  reruni.  1604  K.  G[HIMSTOSE]  D'Accsta's  Hist. 
Indies  iv.  iii.  209  In  the  highest  mountains  and  inaccessible 
rockes  of  a  rough  temper.  1625  N.  CARPENTER  Geog.  Del. 
I.  iii.  (1635)  45  [He]  found  the  causes  of  most  magneticall 
motions  hid  in  the  magneticall  temper  and  constitution  of 
the  Earth.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exert.  67  Kxamine  the 


Temper  of  your  Stuff,  by  easy  Trials,  how  the   Plane  wi 
work  upon  it.     1707  MORTIMKK  Hush.  (1721)  I.  60  In  sowing 
of  I,nnd  great  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the  Weather,  and 


the  Temper  of  the  Land  you  design  to  sow.  1759  J.  Mu.i.s 
Duhaiitcfs  Hitsb,  i.  ix.  (1762)  52,  1  come  now  to  your  lands 
of  a  light  temper. 

fb.  Of  things  immaterial:   Character,  quality. 

1598  Ii.  YOUNG  tr.  Monteinayors  Diana  109  His  strength 
and  courage  was  not  of  such  a  temper,  that  mortall  wounds 
could  daunt  his  minde.  1602  Life  T.  Cromwell  \\.  i.  ?'3 
Now,  sir,  your  heart  is  fram'd  of  milder  temper.  1635 
PAGITT  Christianogr.  I.  iii.  (1636)  125  The  Georgians  hav-: 
..a  peculiar  language  of  a  middle  temper,  which  w<ll 
agreelh  with  the  position  of  their  country,  betweene  the 
Tartarians  and  the  Armenians.  1651  UACON  Disc.  Gort.  Eng. 
n.  IxiL  194  Treason  was  anciently  used  only  as  a  crime  of 
breach  of  trust  or  fealty..;  no  wit  grows  into  a  sadder  temper, 
and  is  made  all  one  with  that  of  Laesa.  ^liijestas. 

5.  The  particular  degree  of  hardness  and  elasticity 
or  resiliency  imparted  to  steel  by  tempering  :  see 
TEMPER  v.  14. 

£1470  HENRY  Wallace  n.  189  O  wnreide  suerd,  of  tempyr 
neuir  trew.  1590  Sm  J.  SMYTH  Disc.  Weapons  4  Rapier 
blades..  made  of  a  verie  hard  temper  to  fight  in  priuat 
fraies.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  /'"/,  11.  iv.  13  Between  two 
blades,  which  bearcs  the  better  temper.  1611  COKYAT 
Crudities  340  Milanese  Cutlers,  .are  accounted  very  excel 
lent  workmen  for  making  of  kniues,  targets,  and  swordes  of 
a  singular  temper.  1703  MOXON  Mech,  Excrc.  61  The  blew 
Colour  gives  the  Temper  to  Springs  in  general.  1881  Metal 
World  8  Oct.  338  The  temper  of  steel  is  due  to  the  chemical 
union  of  the  iron  with  the  carbon. 

/if.  1601  II.  JONSON  Ev,  Man  in  Hunt.  (Qo.)  it.  ii.  73  Not 
caring  how  the  temper  of  your  spirits  [Fol.  metal  of  your 
minds]  Is  eaten  with  the  rust  of  idlenesse.  1784  COWPKR 
Task  v.  664  Harden'd  his  heart's  temper  in  the  forge  Of 
lust,  and  on  the  anvil  of  despair.  1866  J.  MARTINFAU  Ess. 
I.  41  Intellectual  implements  cf  more  ethereal  temper. 

t  0.  The  condition  of  the  atmosphere  with  regard 
to  heat  and  cold,  dryness  and  humidity  ;  the 
prevailing  condition  of  the  weather  at  a  place  ;  — 
CLIMATE  sb.  3,  TEMPERAMENT  4.  Obs. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  379/2  A  Tempyr,.  .tanneries  Aeris  est. 
1525  LD.  BERNF.HS  Froiss.  II.  clxvi.  [clxvii.]  500  The  wether 
was  fay  re  and  clere,  and  the  ayre  in  good  temper,  1604  K. 
G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  i.  ix.  33  It  is  a  land  of 
an  excellent  temper,  being  in  the  midst  of  two  extremes. 
1611  Rel.  Eng.  Plant,  in  Plymouth  N.  Eng.  in  Arber  Pilgr. 
Fathers  (1897)  490  For  the  temper  of  the  air  here.it  agreelh 
well  with  that  in  England.  1697  DRYDFN  Vi*'g.  Gtorg.  i. 
565  With  the  changeful  Temper  of  the  Skies,  As  Rains  con 
dense,  and  Sunshine  rarifics.  1705  AODISON  Italy  208  The 
Temper  of  their  Climate,  .relaxesthe  Fibers  of  their  Bodies. 

•fv.  The  relative  condition  of  a  body  in  respect 
of  warmth  or  coldness  ;  =  TEMPERATURE  7.  Obs. 

1561  TURNER  Baths  16  Let  therefore  your  both  meat  and 
drinke  be  in  such  temper,  that  they  be  not  cold  but  warme. 
1626  BACOX  Syfca  \  326  This  win  be  performed  partly  by 
the  Temper  of  the  Fire.  1657  R.  I,  ICON  Barfaube*  27  The 
other  foure  months  it  is  not  so  hot,  but  is  necr  the  temper  of 
the  aire  in  England.  1677  VARRANTOJ*  Eng.  /wftrov.  109 
The  Cloth  is  always  kept  in  a  constant  heat  and  temper. 
1693  E.  HALI.EY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  655  The  Thermo 
meters.  .in  use  are  of  Two  sorts;  the  one  shewing  the 
differing  Temper  of  Heat  and  Cold  by  the  Expansion  i>f 
Spirit  of  Wine,  the  other  by  the  Air.  1733  MILLER  Gard. 
Diet.  s.  v.  Tart,  The  Bark  will  begin  to  heat,  and  when  it  is 
found  of  a  due  Temper,  the  Plants  may  be  removed  into  it. 
1884  F.  J.  BRITTKN  Watch  4  Clofkm.  75  Sufficient  heat  will 
pass  along  the  wire  to  lower  the  temper  of  the  hole. 

f  8.  Bodily  habit,  constitution,  or  condition.  Obs. 

Sometimes  attributed  to  the  various  proportions  in  which 
the  four  humours  are  combined  ;  sometimes  to  the  combina 
tion  of  physical  qualities  :  see  TEMPERAMENT  3,  6. 

1509  B.  JOSSON  Cynthia's  Rfv.  \\.  i,  A  creature  of  a  nio^t 
perfect  and  divine  temper  :  one,  m  whom  the  humours  and 
elements  are  peaceably  met.  .he  is  neither  too.  .melancholy, 
too  .  .phlegmatic  [etc.).  1613  CROOKK  fiody  of  Man  272 
The  Temper  of  the  whole  body  is  to  be  esteemed  according 
to  the  Temper  of  the  principall  parts,  especially  of  the 
heart  and  the  Liner.  1634  W.  WOOD  AVw  Eng.  Pros}. 
I.  ii,  Agreeing  well  with  the  temper  of  our  English  bodies. 
1650  (see  Exgcisiri-.NKSs  d].  1653  H.  MORK  Aniid.  Ath.  n. 
x.  J  7  (1712)  71  The  Hare,  whose  temper  and  frame  of  body 
are  plainly  fitted  on  purpose  for  her  Condition.  1661  LOVM.L 
Hist.  Antm.  $  Mitt.  Introd.,  As  for  their  (serpents')  temper, 
some  are  cold,  and  others  hot.  1707  K  LOVER  Physic.  Pulse- 
Watch  300  All  the  Climates  abov^  45  towards  the  Equator 
have  exceeding  Pulses,  and  Choleric  thin  Tempers  and 
Habits. 

9.  Mental  constitution  ;  habitual  disposition  ; 
-  TEMPERAMENT  7. 

'595  SHAKS.  John  v.  ii.  40  A  noble  temper  dost  thou  shew 
in  this.  1611  —  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  478  You  know  my  Fathers 


temper:  at  this  time  He  will  allow  no  speech.  1669 
STILLISGFL.,S>;;«.  Whitsunday*  14  Did  the  being  Christians 
alter  their  natural  temper  V  1710  HKARSE  Collect.  (O.H.S.) 
VII.  in  A  I>ady  of  a  sweet  Temper,  strict  Virtue,  1754 
EDWARDS  Freed.  Will  i.  ii.  10  The  particular  Temper  which 
the  Mind  has  by  Nature,  or  that  has  been  introduced 
and  established  by  Education,  Example,  Custom  or  some 
other  Means.  1777  H.  BLAIR  Serin.  (1780)  II.  70  Temper 
is  the  disposition  which  remains  after  these  emotions  are 
past;  and  which  forms  the  habitual  propensity  of  the  soul. 
1842  BORROW  I)ible  in  Spain  xlviii,  He.. had  been  educated 
for  the  Church,  which,  not  suiting  his  temper,  he  had 
abandoned.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  2.  466  The 
temper  of  the  Puritan  was  eminently  a  temper  of  law. 

10.  Actual  state  or  attitude  of  the  mind  or  feel 
ings  ;  frame  of  mind  ;  inclination,  humour, 

a  1628  PKESTON  AV:w  Corf.  (1634)  118  If  thy  heart  continue 
in  that  temper,  it  is  impossible.  1680  I't  RNKT  Rochester 
(1692)  62  Thereby  to  nourish  a  devout  temper  in  us.  1719 
DB  FOE  Crusoe  i.  320  He  brought  me  an  Account  of  the 
Temper  he  found  them  in.  1777  BURKK  Let.  Sheriy\ 
Bristol  Wks.  III.  162  A  conciliatory  temper  must  precede 
and  prepare  every  plan  of  reconciliation.  1838  LVTTOH 
Leila  iv.  vii,  Tho  excitement,  the  wrath  of  the  troops,  i  i  - 
duced  the  temper  must  fit  for  action.  1855  MACAITAY  Hist. 
Eng.  xv.  III.  =01  The  Commons  were  in  no  temper  to  listen 
to  such  excuses.  1875  JOWFTT  Pinto  fed.  2)  IV.  117,  I  would 
recommend  you.  .not  to  encourage  yourself  in  this  polemical 
and  controversial  temper. 

b.   In  GOOD-TEMPER,  ILL-TEMPKB,   bad  temper 
(the  latter  leading  to  sense  1 1). 

1768  [implied  in  GOOD-TKMPF.RKD].  1791  A.  YOUNG  Trw. 
France  69  A  feature  of  that  good  temper  which  appears  to 
me  so  visible  every  where  in  France.  1793  BURKK  Corn/. 
Minority  Wks.  VII.  267  He  would  not  be  able  to  get  the 
better  of  the  [It  temper,  and  the  ill  doctrines,  he  has  been  the 
means  of  exciting.  1828  WEBSTER  s.  v.,  Disposition  of  mind  ; 
the  constitution  of  the  mind,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
passions  and  affections  ;  as,  a  calm  temper ;  a  hasty  temper  ; 
a  fretful  temper.  This  is  applicable  to  beasts  as  well  as  to 
man.  a  1832  BENTHAM  Deontology  (1834)  I.  26  Jivfe,  The  tran 
quillity  and  good  temper  of  a  disputant.  1855  l!ad  temper 
[see  BAD«.  6].  1884  J.  HAU.tV/r.  J/smc  isgScrvants  ..  some 
times  suffer  from  the  ill-temper  of  their  employers. 

11.  =  Ill-temper*.    Heat    of   mind    or    passion, 
showing  itself  by  outbursts  of  irritation  or  anger 
upon  slight  provocation  ;  explosive  ill-humour. 

1828  \VK.USTKK,  Temper. .  5.  Heat  of  mind  or  passion  ;  i.  riin- 
tion.  The  boy  showed  a  great  deal  of  temper  when  I 
reproved  him.  So  we  say,  a  man  of  violent  temper,  when 
we  ipeak  of  his  irritability.  (This  u-.e  of  the  word  is 
common,  though  a  deviation  from  its  original  and  genuine 
meaning.)  1836  SMART,  Tenif>erv  .from  the  original  sense, 
calmness,  moderation  ;  by  a  special  application  of  the  latter 
deriwitive  senses,  heat,  irritation,  a  1846  J.  \V.  CROKHR 
(Wore.),  Johnson,  when  the  first  ebullition  of  temper  had 
subsided,  felt  that  he  had  been  unreasonably  violent.  1880 
CHURCH  Cathedral  $  Unh'.  Serin.  (1892)  197  What  we  all 
understand  when  we  speak  «.T  a  man  '  showing  temper  '. 
1900  KLKANOR  GLVN  I'isits  Elizabeth  (1906)  21,  I  can't  tell 
you,  Mamma,  what  a  temper  I  was  in. 

III.  12.  Concrete  souses,  in  technical  use. 

t  a.  Applied  to  mortar  or  plaster.    Obs.  rare"  '. 

1594  PLAT  Jewell-ho.  I.  iS  An  olde  wall  whose  temper  was 
made  of  Lime  and  Sand. 

b.  Sugar-making.     A  solution  containing  lime 
or  some  other  alkaline  substance  serving  to  neu 
tralize  the  acid  in  the  raw  cane-juice  and  clarify  it. 

1657  R.  LICOJ*  Rarbadoes  90  A  liquor  made  of  water  and 
Wittis  which  they  call  Temper.  1797  Encycl.  Krit.  (ed.  j) 
XVIII.  59/1  When  the  clarifier  is  filled,  a  lire  is  lighted,  and  a 
quantity  of  Bristol  quicklime  in  powder  ..called  temper,  is 
poured  into  the  vessel.  1839  UKE  Diet.  Arts  ILVJ  If  an 
excess  of  temper  be  used,  the  gluten  is  taken  up  a^aiu  liy 
the  strong  affinity  which.  .exisi[s]  between  sugar  ami  lime. 

c.  An  alloy  of  tin  ami  copper. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mcch.^Pe-.vterers  Te>itf>,-r,  an  alloy  of 

2  parts  tin  and  i  copper.     1885  Encycl.  />V/V.  XVIII.  725/1 
The  finest  pewter  (sometimes  called  'tin  and  temper')  is 
simply  tin  hardened  by  the  addition  of  a  trifle  of  copper. 

IV.  13.  at  (rib.  and  Comb.tMtcmfxr-Jlawt  tem 
per-spoiling^  -trying  adj>. 

1788  COWPER  Poet's  N.-Y.  Gift  ii,  To  wish  thee fairer  is  no 
need, . .  Or  more  ingenious,  or  more  freed  From  temper-flaws 
unsightly.  1893  Outing  (U.S.)  XXII.  121  2  Kly  hshing  is 
pfi-tty,  but  it  is  a  futile  and  temper-spoiling  art  on  a  narrow, 
crooked,  bush-grown  brook.  1895  KIPLING  in  Daily  Chron. 

3  July  3/7  The-  mass  of  profitless,  temper- wear  ing  detail 
that  attaches  itself  to  any  extended  market-work. 

14.  Special  Comb.(perh.  from  stem  of  TEMPER  v.}: 
temper-pot :  see  quots. ;  temper-screw,  a  set- 
screw  for  adjustment ;  esp.  in  boring,  a  screw- 
connexion  for  automatically  adjusting  the  drill  as 
the  boring  proceeds.  Sec  also  TEMPKU-PIX. 

1875  URK  Diet.  Arts  III.  67  When. .the  'adle  becomes 
chilled,  it  is  dipped  into  a  small  vessel  containing  lead  of  a 
higher  temperature  than  that  which  is  being  worked,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  a  "temper-pot.  1884  C.  G.  W.  LOCK 
Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  in.  361/3  The  temper-pots  hold 
about  a  ton  of  metal  each,  a  1864(11  S\KR  (>«/,  /V//v/.,eic. 
(1865)  28  The  *  Temper  Screw  is  attached  to  a  rope  which 
connects  with  the  end  of  the  walk  ing- beam,  and  serves  t.> 
regulate  the  descent  of  the  drill,  without  the  inconvenience 
of  lengthening  the  rope  at  short  intervals.  1877  KNIGHT 
Diet.  AfecA.,  T£nifter-scmt't..onc  which  brings  its  point 
against  a  bearing  or  an  object.  1883  Century  Mag.  July 
330/1  Then  there  is  the  'temper-screw1  which  lowers  the 
drilling  apparatus  inch  by  inch  as  it  goes  down. 

Temper  (.te*mp3j),».  Forms:  i  temprian,  3 
temprien,(0rw.)  temmprenn,3-4  tempren,  3-6 
tempre,  (4-5  tempire,  4-6  -ere,  -ir,  -or,  5  -yr, 
-ore,  5 -6  -ier),  4-  temper.  See  also  TAMPKK:-.  l 
[OE.  temprian  (so  also  in  OS.  temperon),  a<l,  L. 
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tentpcr&rt  to  divide  or  proportion  duly,  to  mingle  in 
due  proportion,  to  combine  properly  ;  to  qualify, 
temper;  to  arrange  or  keep  in  due  measure  or 
proportion,  to  keep  within  limits,  to  regulate,  rule. 
Thence  QY.temprcr  (i2th  c.),  later  (tremprer) 
tremper^  i^th  c.  in  Godef.  (whence  TRAMP  v.^  to 
soak)  ;  also  temperer  (learned  form  after  L,)  to 
moderate  by  some  mixture.  The  sense-develop 
ment  of  the  Eng.  verb  was  prob.  influenced  by 
the  French.  A  differentiated  form  is  TAMPER  vl 

L.  teinperdre  is  generally  held  to  be  a  deriv.  of  tetnpus^ 
temper-  a  time  or  season,  the  proper  time  or  season;  but 
the  sense  history  of  both  words  is  prehistoric  and  obscure  : 
see  Walde  Lat.  Etymol.\ 

I.  1.  trans.  To  bring  (anything)  to  a  proper 
or  suitable  condition,  slate,  or  quality,  by  mingling 
with  something  else;  to  qualify,  alloy,  or  dilute 
by  such  mixture  or  combination.  PAsoJig.  arch. 

a  1000  Blickl.  Glosses  Ps.  ci.  10  Pot um  meum  cum  fletu 
temperabam,  glossed  ic  temprede.  13 . .  K.  A  Us,  7850 
Venym  he  tok,  and  tempred  hit  with  wyn.  1381  WYCLIF 
i  Cor.  xii.  24  Hut  god  tempride  the  bodi  [Vulg.  Deus  tem- 
peravit  corpus},  jyuynge  more  worschipe  to  it,  to  whom  it 
faiHde.  c  1435  tr.  Arderne's  Surgery^  (E.E.T.S.)  72  }>e  golk 
of  a  raw  ey  tempered  with  bole  armoniac  to  sich  bikknes  bat 
it  may  by  a  clistery  be  }ette  into  be  lure.  1486  Kk.  St. 
Albans\>\}\>,  Take  Oyle  of  spayne  and  tempere  it  with 
clere  wyne.  1544  PHAER  Pestilence  (1553)  Mv,  In  a  hole 
season  it  is  good  to  temper  y"  said  wine  with  a  litle  rose- 
water,  '*  1591  H.  SMITH  Serin.  (1637)  134  As  wine  is 
tempered  with  water,  so  let  discretion  temper  zeale.  1660 
BURNF.Y  Ke'pS.  Adipoi'  (1661)  no  To  compound  an  absolute 
one  (Temperatnentuni  ad  pond  us)  of  the  other  3  forms  of 
Government  [Spartan,  Athenian,  Roman], as  the  ingredients, 
and  ..  tampering  with  Monarchy.  1711  ADDISON  Spect. 
No.  106  F  3  The  good  old  Knight,  .tempered  the  Inquiries 
after  his  own  Affairs  with  several  kind  Questions  relating  to 
themselves.  1756  NUGENT  Montesquieu's  Spi'r.Laws(ij$8) 
I.  iv.  viii.  55  There  was  a  necessity  for  tempering  them  with 
others  that  might  soften  their  manners, 

2.  To  modify  (some  unsuitable  or  excessive  state 
or  quality,  or  some  thing  or  person  in  respect  of 
such),  esp.  by  admixture  of  some  other  quality, 
etc. ;  to  reduce  to  the  suitable  or  desirable  (middle) 
degree  or  condition  free  from  excess  in  either  direc 
tion  ;   to  moderate,  mitigate,  assuage,  tone  down. 

ciooo  ^LFRIC  Horn.  II.  46  And  eft  getemprie  seo  bile, 
witnys  baet  fyr,  t>Eet  hit  to  re&e  ne  sy.  a  vsep  Liber  Stintill. 
x.  52  Bryne  lichamena  mid  cealdrum  estum  to  temprigenne 
ys  [L.  temperandus  esf\.  c  taoo  ORMIN  2893  Forr  335  birrj* 
rihhtwisnesse  ben  j?urrh  mildheorrtnesse  temmpredd.  (11340 
HAMI'OLE  Psalter  cvi.  29  f>e  persecuciouns  he  tempird 
and  made  bairn  suffrabil.  1552  HULOF.T,  Temper  sorow  with 
mirth.  1596  SPENSER  State  I >  el,  Pref.  2  We  may  wish  that 
in  some  passages  it  had  bin  tempered  with  more  moderation. 
1596  BACON  Max.  fy  Use  Com.  Law  Ep.  Ded.  (1636)  3  Kings 
which.. do  temper  their  magnanimity  with  justice.  17168 
STERNE &«/.  Jcurn.  (1778)  II.  176  (Maria]  Clod  tempers  the 
wind,  said  Maria,  to  the  shorn  lamb.  1781  J.  MOORE  I7 tew 
Soc.  It.  (1700)  I.  xxxix.  420  Our  admiration  of  the  Romans 
is  tempered  with  horror.  1834  MRS.  SOMEHVILLE  Connex. 
P/iys.  Sc.  xxvi.  (1849)  291  The  cold  currents  from  the  poles 
tempering  the  intense  heat  of  the  equatorial  regions.  1871 
MACDUFF  Mem.  Patmosx.  132  He.  .who  tempers  judgment 
with  mercy.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  So  In  tempering  the 
activity  of  the  oxygen  with  which  it  is  associated. 
b.  intr.  (for/(?jj.) 

1860  DICKENS  Uncomm.  Trai>.  ix,  A  flavour  of  damaged 
oranges,  which,  a  little  further  down  towards  the  river,  tern- 
pered  into  herrings,  and  gradually  toned  into  a  cosmopoli 
tan  blast  of  fish. 

3.  To  mix,  mingle,  blend  (ingredients)  together, 
or  (one  ingredient)  with  another,  in  proper  pro 
portions.     Alsojig.  arch. 

£1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Yeo»i,  Prol.  i$-  T.  348  Er  bat  the  pot 
be  on  the  fir  ydo  Of  metals  with  a  certeyn  quantitee  My 
lord  hem  tempreth  and  no  man  but  he.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  488/1  Temper yn,  or  menge  to-gedur,  conimisceo^ 
tnhceo.  1530  PALSGR.  754/1  Whan  metalles  be  well  tern- 
peted  togyiner  they  wyll  be  all  as  one,  1671  J.  WEBSTF.R 
Metallogr.  v.  88  They  are  said  to  grow  of  sulphur  and  argent 
vive  mixt  and  tempered  together.  1759  J.  MILLS  Duhamcts 
Husb.  i.  viii.  (1762)  21  To  fling  and  temper  amongst  it  ashes 
or  chalk.  1876  BLACK  IK  Songs  Relig.  ty  Life  195  If  wisely 
you  temper,  and  skilfully  blend  The  hard-headed  Scot  with 
the  quick-witted  Grecian. 

4.  To  prepare  by  mingling;    to   make   by  due 
mixture  or   combination ;  to  concoct,  compound, 
compose,  make  up,  devise.  AV.andyff.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  10  In  cold  I  brenne  and  frese  in 
hete  :  And  thanne  I  drinke  a  biter  swete  With  dreie  lippe 
and  yhen  wete.  Lo,  thus  I  tempre  mi  diete.  1541  UDALL 
Erasm.  Apoph.  195  He  wrote.. to  Pausanias  his  physician 
that  he  should,  .tempre  drynkes  and  medecines  for  hym. 
a  1569  KINGESMVLL  Alan's  Est.  ix.  (1580)  44  Rut  there  is  a 
strong  medicine  a  temperyng.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  viii. 
xviii.  294  That  certain  dames  of  Rome . .  boiled  and  tempered 
ranke  poisons  (to  kill  their  husbands).  1650  BULWKR 
Anthropomet.  155  Sometimes  they  will  temper  a  certain 
Colour,  with  Hens  dung  and  Saffron. 

1 6.  To  restore  the  proper  'temper'  or  'tem 
perament*  to;  to  bring  into  a  good  or  desirable 
state  of  body  or  health  ;  to  cure,  heal,  refresh. 

c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Horn.  I.  474  Se  oe  wile  mid  soSum  Isece- 
crajfte  his  lichaman  jetemprian,  swa  swa  dyde  se  witega 
Isaias.  CI430  I.YDO.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  196  Ayer  of 
nature  yevith  inspiracioun..To  tempre  the  spiritis  by  vertu 
vegetatirF.  1486  Bk.St.  Albans  Ljj  btBot  it  tempur  yowre 
hawke,  that  is  to  sayensayme  yowre  hawke  with  in  .iiij. 
days  I  meruell.  1561  HOLLYBUSH  Horn.  Apotk.  44  b,  He 
may  diinke  a  litle  wyne  vpon  it,  to  tempere  hys  mouth  of 
the  bitternesse.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  in.  xviL  284 


Gallus,  a  riuer  . .  the  waters  whereof,  temporally  drunken, 
did  exceedingly  temper  the  braine,  and  take  away  madnes. 

6.  To  bring  into  a  suitable  or  desirable  frame 
of  mind;  to  dispose  favourably,  to  persuade;  also, 
to  appease,  mollify,  pacify.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1525  Ln.  BERNKRS  Froiss.  II.  xci.  [Ixxxvii.]  271  If  he  be 
nat  reasonable,  the  duke  of  Berrey  and  the  duke  of  Bur- 
goyne  wyll  so  temper  hym,  that  ye  shal  be  frendes  and 
cosyn  to  the  kynge.  1546  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  XI.  44 
How  moch  the  Emperour  hath  doone  soo  to  tempre  the 
French  King,  it  appered  in  his  last  barcjayn  with  Fraunce. 
1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  iv.  iv.  100  Now  will  I  to  that  old 
Andronicus,  And  temper  him  with  all  the  Art  I  haue,  To 
plucke  proud  Lucius  from  the  warlike  Gothes.  1678 
TEMPLE  Let.  to  Sir  L.  Jenkins  Wks.  1731  II.  470,  I  found 
both  the  King  and  the  Duke  growing  so  angry  upon  it,  that 
I  thought  it  my  part  to  temper  them  as  far  as  I  could.  1710 
STEELE  Tatler  No.  194  P  7  The  Lady  so  well  tempered  and 
reconciled  them  both,  that  she  forced  them  to  join  Hands. 
1874  BUSMNELL  Forgiven,  fy  Law  59  Is  it  true  that  God 
must  be  gained  or  tempered  transactionally.  .in  order  to 
the  letting  forth  of  grace  upon  his  enemies  ? 

II.  7.  To    keep,  conduct,  or   manage   in  just 
measure ;    to  regulate ;   to  control,  direct,  guide, 
rule,  govern,  overrule.   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

c  looo  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  250  Ac  heo  [seo  sunne]  tempraS 
3a  eor6lican  wffistmas  ae^fter  ^e  on  waistme  ^e  on  rlpunge. 
13. .  Coer  de  L.  659  Kyng  Rychard  the  fyre  bet,  Thomas 
to  the  spytte  hym  set,  Fouk  Doyly  tempryd  the  wood. 
a  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  7616  j>ai  [the  heavens]  tempre 
be  streng[t]he  of  alle  be  elementes.  c  1400  GOWKR  Praise 
of  Peace  160  Though  thou  the  werres  darst  wel  undirtake, 
Aftir  reson  yit  tempre  thi  corage.  c  1440  Prottip.  Parv. 
488/1  Temporyn,  or  sette  yn  mesure,  tentpero.  15*8  TIN- 
DALE  Obed.  Chr.  Man  148  b,  All  the  Apostles  chose  two.. 
and  cast  lottes  desyringe  God  to  temper  them  that  the  lotte 
myght  fall  on  the  most  ablest.  1576  GOSSON  Spec.  Hum.  vi. 
in  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  77  Thou  God  ..  that  ..  turnes  the 
spheares,  and  tempers  all  on  hie.  1591  SPENSER  M.  Hub- 
Mft/X394  His  snakie  wand,  With  which  the  damned  ghosts 
he  governeth,  And  furies  rules  and  Tart  are  tempereth.  1659 
LF.AK  Wattrwks.  32  There  is  a  Pipe  with  a  Cock. .which 
serves  to  temper  the  course  of  the  Water.  1725  POPE 
Odyss.  iv.  326  Supremest  Jove  Tempers  the  fates  of  human 
race  above.  1835  D.  WKBSTER  Orig.  Scot,  Rhymes  152 
(E.D.D.)  This  birkie  bodie  can  wi'  speed  Temper  yer  ilka 
thrum  and  thread. 

8.  To  restrain  within  due  limits,  or  within  the 
bounds  of  moderation ;  in  later  use  often  simply, 
to  restrain,  check,  curb. 

a  1050  Liber  Scintill.  xxviii.  (1889)  107  Forln  hi  na  tempre- 
don  [L.  non  temperaueriint\  jefernysse  ha;tan.  1297  R. 
GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1624  He  dude  horn  ssaine  ynou  £  temprede 
horn  vol  wel  &  made  horn  sone  milde  ynou  \>Q  hii  were  rebel. 
13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  775  }if  bou  tynez  bat  toun,  tempre 
byn  yre.  f  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  743  To  toilen  wib  f>e  erbe, 
Tylen  &  trewTiche  lyven  &  her  flech  tempren.  c  1400  Brut 
31  Lud  hissone.,gouernede  wel  be  lande,and  miche  honour- 
rede  gode  folc,  and  temprede  and  amend  it  wickede  folc. 
IS38STARKEV  England  \.  jv.  120  Yf  we  coude  fynda  way  to 
tempur  and  refrayne  thayr  mafyce.  1599  ll'arn.  Faire 
Worn.  n.  737  Learne  to  temper  your  excessive  griefe.  1777 
ROBF.RTSON  Hist.  Atiier.  II.  v,  81  Cortes,  .was  more  solicit 
ous  to  temper  than  to  inflame  their  ardour.  x8zi  BYRON 
Sardan.  i.  ii.  347  Since  they  are  tumultuous,  Let  them  be 
temper 'd,  yet  not  roughly. 

f  b.  reft.  To  control  or  restrain  oneself.  Obs. 

c  1000  ,/ELFRIC  Horn.  I.  360  An  is,  beet  gehwa  liine  sylfne 
getempri^e  mid  gemete  on  aete  and  on  waete.  13. .  Cursor 
AT.  17244  (Cott.)  For-sak  bi  serco  silk  and  line,  And  temper 
(>e  wu[h]  alle  and  wine.  1531  ELYOT  (7(77;.  m.xxiv.  (1883)379 
He  couldenat  tempre  him  selfe  in  redyngGrt-ke  bokes  w  hyles 
the  Senate  was  sittyng.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  v.  xlv.  209  So 
as  they  could  scarcely  temper  themselves  and  forbeare,  but 
presently  set  upon  them.  1651  HosBesOr/.  $•  Soc.\i\.§  4. 
114,  I  wish  that  not  onely  Kings,  but  all  other  Persons., 
would  so  temper  themselves  as  to  commit  no  wrong, 
t  C.  reft.  To  restrain  oneself  orrefrain//w«  (f  of}. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  loob,  Warnyng  men  to 
tempre  themselues  from  entryng  in  to  wycked  warres.  1561 
T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  I.  42  If  the  readers  will  temper 
them  of  curiositie,  and  not  more  gredily  than  mete  is,  seke 
for  combersome  and  entangled  disputations.  1658  W.  BURTON 
Itin,  Anton.  180,  I  could  not  temper  my  self. .  from  causing 
his  discourse  to  be  transcribed  hither. 

9.  To  regulate  suitably  to  need  or  requirement  ; 
to  fit,  adapt,  conform,  accommodate,  make  suit 
able.     Const,  to.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  86  The  sufTeraunce  of  god, 
whyche  tern  per  ylh  all  thynges  to  hys  seruauntes,  as  they  may 
bere  to  theyr  mooste  profyt.  1573-80  BARET  Afo.  T  113  To 
Temper  his  talke  to  the  fantasle  and  pleasure.  1649  MILTON 
Eikon.  \.  5  They  were  indeed  not  temper 'd  to  his  temper. 
i66a  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  n.  v.  §  8  God  tempered  the 
Ceremonial!  Law  much  according  to  the  condition  and 
capacity  of  the  persons  it  was  prescribed  to.  1665  MANLEY 
Grotins'  Low  C.  Warres  243  If  the  one  King.. had  tem 
pered  himself  and  his  Laws,  according  to  the  strength  and 
prevalence  of  parties. 

III.  Various  technical  uses. 

10.  To  bring  (clay,  mortar,  etc.)  to  a  proper  con 
sistence  for  use  by  mixing  and  working  it  up  with 
water,  etc.     Also_/5g*. 

13..  Cursor  M.  22940  (Fairf.)  pe  potter,  .al  new  he  tern- 
pris  his  clay.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  271  Whan 
pat  stoon  is  i-tempred  wi[>  water  and  torned  to  playstre. 
c  1400  Brut  57  Willegeslee  me  for  my  blodeforto  temper  wib 
?oure  morter?  1535  COVFRDALE  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  30  He 
fashioneth  the  claye  with  Ins  arme,  and  with  his  fete  he 
tempereth  it.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  i.  32  Lime  tempered, 
not  with  water,  but  with  wine,  incredibly  durable.  1719 
YOUNG  Busiris  v.  i,  Yes,  I  will.,  temper  all  my  cement  with 
their  blood.  1884  C.  T.  DAVIS  Manuf.  Bricks,  etc.  v.  (1889) 
130  The  object  of  tempering  the  clay  is  to  thoroughly  mix 
it,  and  prepare  the  material  for  the  use  of  the  moulder. 


1 11.  To  moisten  (a  substance,  usually  medicinal 
or  culinary  ingredients  in  a  comminuted  state)  so 
as  to  form  a  paste  or  mixture  ;  to  mix  to  a  paste. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxi.  94  Take  be  lefes.  .and  stampe 
^amand  tempre  bam  with  water  and  drink  it.  t  1400  Rom. 
R ose  4180  A  piastre  dolorous.  .Which  is  not  tempred  with 
vynegre,  But  with  poverte  &  indigence,  c  1440/3  nc.  Cookery 
in  House/i.Ord.(i-jc)Q)  426 Take  soden  porke  and  grynde  hit 
smal,  and  tempur  hit  with  rawe  yolkes  of  eyren.  1563  T. 
GALE  Antidot.  n.  15  The  herbes  must  be  mixed  and  tem 
pered  with  Axungia.  1668  CULPEPPER  &  COLE  Barthol. 
Anat.  i.  ix.  22  Some  moisture  to  temper  the  meat  and 
make  it  liquid.  1674  RAY  Collect.  Words,  Smelting  Silver 
115  With  water  tempered  into  a  past  to  a  due  quality. 

b.  spec,  in  Painting :  To  prepare  (colours)  for 
use  by  mixing  them  with  oil,  etc. 

1531  ELYOT  Gov.  HI.  xix.  (1883)  318  In  temperynge  his 
colours,  he  lacked  good  size,  wherwith  they  shulde  have 
ben  bounden,  and  made  to  endure.  1691  RAY  Creation 
i.  (1692)  97  The  most  skilful  Painter  cannot  so  mingle  and 
temper  his  Colours.  1837  SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  Merck,  fy  Friar 
(1844)  9  The  metallic  or  body  colours  are  to  be  tempered  or 
mixed  with  oil.  1859  SALA  Gaslight  <$•  D.  ii.  25  Colours., 
ground  in  water,  and  subsequently  tempered  with  size. 

1 12.  To  steep  or  dissolve   (a   substance)   in  a 
liquid  (cf.  TRAMP  v%] ;  fig.  to  drench, suffuse.  Obs. 

£1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  147  Wyth  eyen  all  tempred 
wyth  teerys.  1530  PALSGR.  754/1,  I  temper,  I  laye  breed 
or  other  thynges  in  stepe.  ..You  muste  temper  your  breed 
in  vynayger.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxx.  xv.  750  Which 
[poison]  nee  commaunded  him  to  temper  in  a  goblet  of  wine, 
and  to  carie  it  to  Sophonisba.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's 
Mag.  vn.  xxxiv.  50  Take  blew  Smalts,  temper  it  in  Water, 
and  rub  the  Picture  with  it. 

f!3.  trans.  To  soften  (iron,  wax,  etc.)  by  heat 
ing  ;  to  melt.  Also  intr.  for  pass.  Obs. 

1535  COVERDALE  Isa.  xliv.  12  The  smyth  taketh  yron,  and 
tempreth  it  with  hole  coles,  and  fashioneth  it  with  hammers. 
1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc.  Weapons  19  b,  The  Archers  did  vse 
to  temper  with  fire  a  conuenient  quantitie  of  waxe,  rosen, 
and  fine  tallowe  together.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  lVt  iv.  iii. 
140,  I  haue  him  alreadie  tempering  betweene  my  finger 
and  my  thombe,  and  shortly  will  I  seale  with  him. 

14.  To  bring  (steel)  to  a  suitable  degree  of  hard 
ness  and  elasticity  or  resiliency  by  heating  it  to  the 
required  temperature  and  immersing  it,  while  hot, 
in  some  liquid,  usually  cold  water  ;  applied  also 
to  the  hardening  of  copper,  etc.  Also^/?^. 

£1381  CHAUCER  Par/.  Faults  214,  I  say  Cupide  ..hise 
arwis  forge  &  file.  .And  wel  his  doughtyr  temperede  al  this 
whyle  The  heuedis  in  the  welle.  14..  Tundale%$  Vis.  1059 
As  men  shulde  temper  Irne  or  stele.  1530  PALSGR.  754/1 
They  have  a  great  advauntage  in  Spayne,  to  temper  their 
blades  well,  bycause  of  the  nature  of  their  ryvers.  1603 
HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  115  We  must  doe  as  the  Smithes 
who  temper  yron  :  For  when  they  have  given  it  a  fire,  and 
made  it  by  that  meanes  soft,  loose  and  pliable,  they  drench 
and  dip  it  in  cold  water,  whereby  it  becommeth  compact  and 
hard,  taking  thereby  the  due  temperature  of  stiflfe  steele. 
1758  REID  tr.  Macqucr's  Chym.  I.  64  The  hardness  of  Steel 
may  be  considerably  augmented  by  tempering  it ;  that  is, 
by  making  it  red-hot,  and  suddenly  quenching  it  in  some 
cold  liquor.  1881  Metal  World^o.  8.  121  This  they  con 
verted  into  the  purest  steel,  and  tempered  to  the  hardest 
and  yet  the  most  elastic  pitch. 
b.  intr.  (for pass.). 

1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss,  s.  v.,  A  metallic  compound 
in  which  these  qualities  (hardness  and  elasticity]  can  thus 
be  produced  is  said  to  temper,  or  to  take  temper.  1884 
W.  H.  GREENWOOD  Steel  $  Iron  xvii.  §  669  Mild  steel  con 
taining  from  0-05  to  0*20  percent,  of  carbon  will  weld,  but 
does  not  temper. 

1 15.  To  tune,  adjust  the  pitch  of  (a  musical  in 
strument).  Obs.  exc.  as  in  b. 

c  1300  Prov.  H  ending  x.  in  Salomon  fy  Sat.,  etc.  (1848) 
272  He  nul  no  gle  bygynne  cr  he  haue  tempred  is  pype. 
1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  301  He  takth  the  Harpe  and  in 
his  wise  He  tempreth,  and  of  such  assise  Singende  he  harp- 
eth  forth  withal.  1575  LANKHAM  Let.  (1871)  41  For  fyling 
his  napkin,  temperd  a  string  or  too  with  his  wreast.  1593 
Bacchus Bountiem Hatl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  II.  274  Whereupon 
M.  Barlycap  tempered  up  his  fiddle,  and  began. 

b.  spec.  To  tune  (a  note  or  instrument)  accord 
ing  to  some  temperament:  see  TEMPERAMENT  10. 
See  also  TEMPERED  i  e. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Temperament,  To  mend 
these  imperfect  concords,  the  musicians  have  bethought 
themselves  to  temper,  i.e.  give  them  part  of  the  agreeable- 
ness  of  perfect  one1;...  All  such  divisions  of  the  octave  are 
called  tempered,  or  temperalive  systems.  1788  CAVALLO 
in  /'////.  Trans.  LXXVIII.  250  All  the  fifths,  all  the  thirds, 
and  in  short  al!  the  chords  of  the  same  denomination,  are 
equally  tempered  throughout.  1875  A.  J.  ELLIS  tr.  Helm- 
halt?  Sensat,  Tune  lit.  xvi.  509  It  is  clearly  not  necessary  to 
temper  the  instruments  to  which  the  singer  practises. 

16.  To  bring  into  harmony,  attune.     Const,  to. 
Obs.  or  arch. 

CX374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  m.  met.  xii.  84  (Camb.  MS.)  And 
there  he  [Orpheus]  temprede  hise  blaundysshynge  soonges 
by  resownynge  strenges.  1637  MILTON  I*ycidas  33  Mean 
while  the  Rural  ditties  were  not  mute,  Temper  d  to  th* 
Oalen  Flute.  1754  GRAY  Progr,  Poesy  26  Thee  the  voice,  the 
dance,  obey,  Temper'd  to  thy  warbled  lay.  1860  WARTER 
Sea-board  II.  367  If  we  make  melody  in  our  hearts,  and  if 
our  souls  are  tempered  to  harmony,  then  is  the  Divinity 
enlarged  within  us. 

17.  To  set  or  adjust  the  share  and  other  parts  of 
(a  plough)  in  the  proper  position  for  making  the 
furrow  of  the  required  depth  and  width.  ?  Obs. 

1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  4  It  is  necessarye  for  an  housbande 
to  knowe  howe  these  plowes  shulde  be  tempered,  to  plowe 
and  turne  clene,  and  to  make  no  reste  balkes.  Ibid,,  All 
these  inaner  of  plowes  shulde  haue  all  lyke  one  manei  of 
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temperyng  in  the  yrens.  1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  I.  33 
The  ploughman  will  be  able  to  afford  him  ocular  proof  how 
he  places  (tempers)  all  the  irons  of  the  plough  in  relation  to 
the  state  of  the  land.  Ibid.  404  To  '  temper  a  plough '  is  the 
great  aim  of  the  good  ploughman. 

f!8.  To  regulate  (a  clock).  Sc.  Obs. 

1538  Aberdeen  Regr.  (1844)  I.  157  For  his  gud  seruice  to 
be  done  in  keiping  and  tempering  of  thair  knok  within  the 
tolhutht,  for  his  fee.  1591-3  in  Spottisivoode  Misc.  (184^) 
II.  269  Wnderstanding  the  great  pains  and  travels  of  Archi- 
bald  Stedman  in  tempering  the  knock. 

Temper,  obs.  var.  TAMPEII  v. ;  obs.  f.  TEMPTER  ; 
var.  TEMPRE  a.  Obs. 

II  Tempera  (te'mpera).  Also  9  tempra.  [It. 
tempera,  in  phr.  pingere  a  tempera  to  paint  in  dis 
temper.]  The  method  of  painting  in  distemper: 
see  DISTEMPER  sb*  \. 

1831   CELL  Pompeiana    I.    vlii.    148   A   beautiful   Venus 

_    *_^_.i  :_  «.  -ooa    i~ /     /•-  -J    wifi /_  T 


of  stucco,  a  1890  W.  B.  SCOTT  AutoHogr.  Notes  1. 168  The  i 
best  preserved  early  pictures  there  [Italy]  are  tempera,  not  r 
fresco. 

b.   Corn/'.,  as  tempera-painting ;  -picture. 

1862  THORNBURY  Turner  I.  142  Passages  of  transparent 
colour,  either  upon  white  grounds,  or  introduced  to  enrich 
tempera  pictures.  1898  HUEFFF.R  in  Contonp.  /?«•;.  Aug. 
185  In  the  same  year,  he  again  attempted  tempera-painting. 

Temperable    (te'mparabT,   a.      Now   rare. 
[prob.    ad.    med.L.    temper  iibil-is  ;    but    perh.    f.    I 
TEMPER  sh.  and  v.  +  -ABLE  :  cf.  agreeable^  custom-    , 
able,  peaceable.]     fa.  Of  weather  or  climate:   = 
TEMPERATE**.  3,  t  b.  Ofa  person:  =TEMPERATE<M. 

(•1400   I.anfrtiHc's  Cirurg.   16   In  somer  he  muste  haue 
temperable  eir.     ("1450  LOVEI.ICII  Graft  xxxvi.  496  That  he    j 
myhte  beste  herberwed  to  be,  Into  Most  temperable  place    i 
Abowtes  |>e  see.      1570  LEVINS   Manip.  4   18  Temperable, 
temperabilis.     1618  BOLTON  Florns  I.  viii.  30  That  the  fierce    i 
people  might  bee  made  temperable,  through  the  feare  of  the    1 
Gods.      1629  MAXWELL  tr.  Heroiiian   (1635)  31   Yet  for  a    | 
while,  was  the  Prince  more  temperable,  out  of  respect  to  his    | 
Fathers  memory,  and  bis  Counsellours  gravitie. 
O.  That  may  be  tempered  or  made  plastic. 

1841    EMERSON  £Yr,,   Hist.  ?  44  The   fusible,  hard,  and    , 
temperable  texture  of  metals. 


t  Tempera*de.  Obs.     (See  quot.) 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Creiv,  Temperade>  an  East- 
Indian-dish,  now  in  use  in  England,  being  a  Fowl  Fricasied, 
with  high  Sauce,  Blanch  t  Almonds  and  Rice. 

Te-mperal,a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  TEMPER  sb.  +  -AL.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resulting  from  tempering. 

1816  ACCUM  Chem.  Tests  (1818)  106  Other  articles  of  steel  i 
..either  bend  or  lose  their  shape  in  the  hardening.. or  resist  . 
the  tool,  when  wrought  in  the  temperal  slate. 

Temperal  1,  -alite,  -alte,  obs.  ff.  TEMPORAL, 

•ALITY,  -ALTY. 

t  Temporality.  Obs.  Humorous  misuse  of 
TEMPER. 

1597  SIIAKS.  2  Hen.  /V,  ti.  iy.  25  Me  thinkes  now  you  are 
in  an  excellent  good  tcmperaluic. 

Temperament  (te'mpcrament),  sb.  Also  5 
teraperment.  [ad.  \^.teniperanicntin)i  due  mixture, 
f.  temperare  to  TEMPER:  see  -MENT.  So  Fr.  tem- 
ptrament  (i6th  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.}.'] 

I.  fl.  A  moderateand  proportionable  mixture  of 
elements  in  a  compound ;  the  condition  in  which    j 
elements  are  combined  in  their  dne  proportions. 

?rt  1411  LYDG.  Two  Merch,  303  Viff.  .heete  or  blood  passe 
his  temperament.  In  to  a  fevere  anoon  a  man  it  leedith. 
1576  NEWTON  Lcmnie's  Complex.  (1633)  50  CrasU  or 
Temperament,  .is  an  agreement,  and  conveniency  of  the 
first  qualities  and  Elements  among  themselves :  Or,  an 
equall  mixture  or  proportion  of  the  qualities  of  the  Elements, 
wherein  no  excesse  blame-worthy  or  faulty  is  to  be  found. 
1658  PHILLIPS,  Temperament^  a  moderate  and  proportion 
able  mixture  of  any  thing,  but  more  pecxiliarly  of  the  four 
humours  of  the  body.  1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Commit,  iv. 
124  The  cure  of  a  wasting  Flux,  .consists  in  the  restitution 
of  the  temperament.  1684  J.  P.  tr.  Framlresar.  Art 
Physick  i.  18  A  Temperament  is  a  proportion  of  the  four 
chief  Elementary  Qualities  proper  for  the  true  exercise  of 
the  Natural  Functions. 

1 2.  State  or  condition  with  respect  to  the  proper-  ; 
tion  of  ingredients  or  manner  of  mixing ;  consistence,  j 
composition  ;  mixture.  Obs. 

1471  RIPLEV  Cftnp.  Alch.  iv.  xiv.  in  Ashm.  Theat.  Chem. 
Brit.  (1652)  147  A  temperament  not  so  thyk  as  the  Ilody  ys, 
Nother  so  thyn  an  Water.  1610  BARROUGH  Afeth.  Physick 
vin.  (1639)  469  lioyle  it  again  until  it  come  to  the  tempera 
ment  of  an  ointment.  1641  MILTON  Reform,  it.  Wk*.  1851  , 
III.  57  The  best  founded  Commonwealths.. have  aym'd  at  , 
a  certaine  mixture  and  temperament,  partaking  the  several  1 
vertues  of  each  other  State.  1660  N.  Isuei.o  Bentiv.  «V  Ur. 
u.  (i63a)  203  Tliat  the  Soul  is  not  a  Temperament  of 
Corporeal  Humours  is  manifest,  a  1673  J.  CARYL  in 
Spurgeon  Treat.  Dav.  Ps.  Ixvi.  12  A  due  temperament  of 
hr:it  and  cold,  of  dryness  and  moistness. 

II.  f3.  In  the  natural  philosophy  of  the  Middle 
Ages :  The  combination  of  supposed  qualities  {hot 
or  cff/t/t   moist  or  dry)  in  a   certain    proportion, 
determining  the  nature  of  a  plant  or  other  body 
(  =  COMPLEXION  sb.\)\  characteristic  nature;  known 
spec,  as  universal  temperament  (cf.  6).  Obs. 

1471  RIILF.Y  Comp.  Alch.  i.  xviii.  in  A<hm.  Theat.  Chem. 
/>'»//.  (1652)  133  For  soe  to  temperment  ys  brought  our 
Stone,  And  Natures  cpntraryose,  fow*r  l>c  made  one.  1578 
LvTf.  Dodoens  i.  Ixvi.  07  Some  men  write  of  this  herbe 
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[Water  Plantayne],  that  it  is  of  temperament  colde  and  dry. 
1612  WOOD  A  i.i.  Surg-,  Male  Wks.  (1653)  209  Let  no  man 
attribute  to  all  salts  one  temperament.  1665  G.  HAVKKS  /'. 
ifella  I'alU's  Trav.  E.  India  70  Of  temperament,  'tis  held 
to  be  hot,  and  good  to  promote  digestion,  a  1677  HAIE 
Prim.  Orig.  Man.  n.  iv.  153  The  experience  of  various 
temperaments  and  operations  of  those  Herbs. 

4.  The  condition  of  the  weather  or  climate  as 
resulting  from  the  different  combinations  of  the 
qualities,  heat  or  cold,  dryness  or  humidity;  cli 
mate,  Obs.  or  arch. 

1610  BARROUGH  Meth.  Physick  iy.  xlii.  (1639)245  Of  nil 
temperaments  of  the  aire,  the  worst  is  that  which  is  hot  and 
moist.  1684  R.  WALI.KR  ,\'af.  Kxper.  10  Not  onely  from 
the  season  of  the  Year,  and  temperament  of  the  Air,  but 
from  the  Nature  of  the  Soils  and  Countries  themselves. 
1713  DERHAM  Phys.~Tht'ol.  i.  ii.  17  The  Cause  assigned  to 
malignant,  epidemical  Diseases; — and  that  is,  an  hot  and 
moist  Temperament  of  the  Air.  1822-34  Gootfs  Study  filed, 
(ed.  4)  I.  459  Change  of  air  ..where  the  difference  of 
temperament,  or  even  of  temperature,  can  be  rendered  very 
considerable.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  492  The  tempera 
ment  of  their  seasons  is  such  that  they  have  no  disease. 

1 5.  Condition  with  regard  to  warmth  or  cold 
ness;  =  TEMPERATURE  7.  Obs. 

1658  A.  Fox  lr'fir/s'  .9«rf.  iv.  i.  304  \Vound  Unguents  and 
wound  Plaisters  should  alwaies  stand  m  one  temperament. 
a  1704  LOCKE  Elem.  Xat.  Phil.  .\i.  (17541  51  Bodies  are 
denominated  hot  and  cold  in  proportion  to  the  present 
temperament  of  that  part  of  our  body  to  which  they  are 
applied.  1741  Compl.  Fam.-Picce  u.  iii.  352  To  keep  up 
your  Heat  to  the  same  Temperament.  1799  Phil.  Mag. 
III.  419  A  given  quantity  of  cold  water,  or  Mater  of  any 
given  temperament. 

6.  In  mediaeval  physiology :  The  combination  of 
the  four  cardinal  humours  (see  HUMOI:R  sb.  2b)  of 
the  body,  by  the  relative  proportion  of  which  the 
physical  and  mental  constitution  were  held  to  be 
determined  ;  known  spec,  as  animal  temperament  \ 
also,   The  bodily  habit  attributed  to  this,  as   a 
sanguine,  choleric^  phlegmatic^  or  melancholic  tem 
perament  (see  the  adjs.).     See  TKMPEII  sb.  8. 

In  modern  use  the  term  temperament  and  the  names  of 
the  four  temperaments  continue,  without  any  theory  of 
combination  of  humours. 

1628  FKLTHAM  Resolves  11.  [t.]  xxx.  95  Though  the  sonic 
be  not  caused  by  the  body;  yet  in  the  generall  it  folio wes 
the  temperament  of  it.  165*  Er.  HALL  Invisible  World 
ii.  §  i  Galen  was  not  a  better  Physician  than  an  ill 
Divine,  while  he  determines  the  soul  to  be  the  complexion 
and  temperament  of  the  prime  qualities.  1657  TOMLIXSON 
Reitoits  Disp.  10  That  [Medicament] .  .which.  .tl<  th  work 
a  manifest  mutation  on  our  bodies, .  .either  in  temperament, 
in  matter  or  form.  1676  DRVDEN  Aurengz>-b£  Ded.,  Our 
Minds  are  perpetually  wrought  on  by  the  Temperaments  of 
our  Bodies.  1727-41  CHAMBKRS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  The  ancient 
physicians  brought  these  animal  temperaments  to  correspond 
with  the  universal  temperament. .:  the  sanguine  temperament 
was  supposed  to  coincide  with  hot  and  moist,  the  phlegmatic 
with  cold  and  moist  [etc.].  1818  T.  L.  PFACOCK  Nightmare 
Abb.  j,  This  gentleman  was  naturally  of  an  atrabil.irious 
temperament.  1836  A.  WALKER  Beauty  in  Worn.  202  The 
ancients  clashed  individuals  in  one  or  other  of  four  tempera 
ments,  founded  on  the  hypothesis  of  four  humours,,  .the  red 
part  [of  the  blood],  phlegm,  yellow,  and  black  bile.  ..Hence 
were  derived  the  names  of  the  sanguine,  the  phlegmatic, 
the  choleric,  and  the  melancholic  temperament-;.  1843  **••  )• 
GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  Klfd.  xxxi.  421  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
labourer,,  .temperament  sanguineous. 

7.  Constitution  or  habit  of  mind,  esp.  as  depend 
ing  upon  or  connected  with  physical  constitution  ; 
natural  disposition  ;    «  TEMPER  sb.  9. 

1821  BYROS  yuan  in.  liii,  He  was  a  man  of  a  strange 
temperament.  1842  MRS.  BROWNING  (Irk.  Chr.  Poets  135 
The  poetic  temperament.  1843  LYTTON  Last  Bar.  in.  v, 
Despite  this  general  smoothness  of  mien,  his  temperament 
was  naturally  irritable  (and]  quick.  1856  EMKRSON  AVj,*, 
Traits,  Truth  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  55  A  slow  temperament 
make*  them  less  rapid  and  ready  than  other  countrymen. 
1868  Miss  BRADDON  Dead  Sea  I-'r.  III.  v.  64  Visions,  .such 
..as  the  man  of  sanguine  temperament  can  always  evolve. 
1873  HAMERTON  Intell.  Life  i.  iv.  1.1875)  35  The  active 
temperament  likes  physical  action  for  its  own  sake.  1891 
Speaker  2  May  534  i  The  unbiassed  temperament  which 
U  essential  to  the  true  historian.  1894  W.  B.  CARPI  sn  R 
San  of  Man  amg.  Sons  of  Men  v,  Temperament  is  a  con 
venient  phrase  to  describe  those  qualities  and  dispositions 
which  belong  to  htm  from  birth. 

III.  The  action  or  fact  of  tempering. 

8.  Moderating,  moderation ;  lightening,  allevia 
tion,  mitigation  ;  dne  regulation.     Obs.  or  arch. 

M75  Kolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  144/2  That  a  dewe  moderation 
and  temperament  be  observed.  1576  NEWTON  Lemnic's 
Complex.  (1633)  a  Unlesse  he  have  the  knowledge  of  his 
owne  body,  and  be  ripe  and  skilfull  in  the  temperament 
thereof.  1607  BP.  PATRICK  Contm.  Exod.  xxii.  n  But  there 
were  some  Temperaments  of  this  Law;  for  every  Man  was 
not  admitted  to  purge  himself  by  an  Oath.  1861  Temple 
J>ar  Mag,  IV.  54  That  a  certain  temperament  of  speed  was 
ensured, 

9.  The  action  of  duly  combining  or  adjusting 
different  principles,  claims,  etc.;  adjustment,  com 
promise.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1660  Trial  Regie.  12  There  is  that  excellent  Temperament 
m  our  laws,  that ..  the  King  cannot  rule,  but  by  His  I 
1678  SIR  ( i.  MACKENZIR  £>/'/«.  Laws  Scot,  it.  xxiv.  (  6  (1699) 
261  By  this  just  Temperament,  the  Interest  of  the  Common 
wealth,  and  the  Imbicility  of  Minors  are  both  salved.  1686 
F.  SI-KSCK  tr.  /  'arillas'  Ho.  .Ifedicis  52  The  friends  of  Piero 
.  .propounded  a  temperament  which  equally  fitted  the  king 
of  Naples  and  duke  of  Milan's  turn.  1790  BI-RKK  Fr.  Re-.. 
86  These  admit  no  temperament  and  no  compromise.  1794 
—  Corr.  (1844)  IV,  253  There  is  no  medium,— there  is  ^  > 
temperament,  there  is  no  compromise  with  Jacobinism, 


1  1818  HALLAM  Mid.  Ages  (1872)  II.  iv.  43  As  a  fortunate 
temperament  of  law  and  justice  with  the  royal  authority. 

b.  A  middle  course  or  state  between  extremes 
of  any  kind  ;  a  medium,  mean.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1604  R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alp/t.t  Temperament ^  temperate- 
nesse,  meane,  or  due  proportion.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^ 

;  Temperament,,  .a  moderation,  mean  or  measure.  1697  tr. 
C'/tss  D'Aunoy's  Trav.  (1706;  45  Wearied  and  tired,  roasted 
by  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  or  frozen  by  the  Snows  (for  there  is 

1  seldom  any  Temperament  between  these  Two  Extreamst. 
1741  MIDULETON  Cicero  II.  XL  476  Rewards  and  punisb- 

;  nients  j  in  which,  .as  in  every  thing  else,  a  certain  medium 
and  temperament  is  to  be  observed.  1813  RENTHAM  Xot 
Paul  249  The  causes,  .of  this  temperament— this  mezzo  ter. 
tnino — this  middle  course.  1817  HAI.I.AM  Const.  Hist.  (1876) 

i  I.  ii.  §  4.  S3  A  judicious  temperament,  which  the  reformers 
would  have  done  well  to  adopt  in  some  other  points. 

10.  Aftts.  The  adjustment  of  the  intervals  of  the 
scale  (in  the  tuning  of  instruments  of  fixed  intona 
tion,  as  keyboard  instruments),  so  as  to  adapt  them 
to  the  purposes  of  practical  harmony  :  consisting 
in  slight  variations  of  the  pitch  of  the  notes  from 
true  or  'just'  intonation  in  order  to  make  them 
available  in  different  keys  ;  a  particular  system  of 
doing  this.  (Sometimes  extended  to  any  system 
of  tuning,  including  that  of  just  intonation.) 

The  chief  temperaments  that  have  been  practically  u-eii 
are  mean  tone  temperament  (>ee  MEAN  TONF);  and  equal 
temperament  (now  almost  universal1,  in  which  the  octave  is 
divided  into  twelve  (theoretically)  equal  semitone*,  so  that 
the  variations  of  pitch  are  evenly  distributed  throughout 
a!l  V-L-V,. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS Cyi/.,  Temperament^ . .  in  music,  denotes 
a  rectify in:j  or  mending  the  fal-e  or  imperft-U  conci.nK.  ly 
transferring  to  them  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  perfect  ones. 
1788  CAVAI.LO  in  Phil.  Trans.  I.N.XVIII.  242  This  alteration 
of  the  just  lengths  of  strings,  necessary  for  adapt  it.  g  them  to 
several  key-notes,  is  called  the  temperament.  1881  I 
HOl'SE  Mus.  Aciwstics  354  Mean  tone  temperament  was 
perfected  by  Salinas,  A.n.  1577.  Ibid.  356  Ihe  principle 
usually  adopted  at  the  present  day  for  all  ke^ed  instruments 
is  that  called  '  Kqual  Temperament1,  \\hich  professes  to 
divide  the  octave  into  twelve  exactly  equal  parts,  though  it 
does  not  actually  so  diiidc  it.  1898  SIMNIR  i^  BARRETT 
Diet.  Mas.  Terms  4^7  r  '1  be  question  of  melodic  progres 
sions,  as  affect  inn  the  excellence  of  temperaments,  is  too 
extensive  for  our  limits. 

Te'lttperament,  "'•  rare.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans. 
To  endow  with  a  temperament ;  in  Te*mpera- 
mented,  Te-mperameuting///.  adjs. 

1855  KMF.RSOM  M'oman  Misc.  (1884)  349  Men  are  not  to  tbe 
same  degree  temperamented.  1870  —  A<  c.  <y  Solif.,  //W-X-  \ 
Days  WKS.  i  Ilohn)  III.  70  The  earth  with  its  foods  ;  the  inu-1- 
lectual  temperamentingair ;.  .are  given  immeasurably  loall. 

Temperamental   (teraperamemi*al),  a.     [f. 

TBHPEBAMENT  sb.  +  -AL.]     Of  or   relating   to  the 
temperament  (chiefly  in  sense  7);  constitutional. 

1646  Sn;  T.  I'.uimM-:  Pseud.  F.p.  i3  Hy  a  temperamental  I 
inactivity  we  are  unready  toputin  execution  the  suggestions 
or  dictates  of  reason.  1650  CHAHI.ETON  Paradoxes  \  :Q  Th- 
constitution  or  temperamental!  disposition  of  the  organ.  1812 
COI.FRIOC.E  in  Lit.  Rem.  (1636)  I.  381  These  temperamental 
/;v>. virtues  will  too  often  fail.  1824  ^V:c  Mi>nt>'ily  M<i{.  X  I. 
321  In  spite  of  her  temperamental  gaiety. .  she  had  moment 
of  intense  melancholy.  1907  if.  WAI.I  s  The  Yoke  i,  Peoj.U- 
there  are  who  appear  to  have  been  given  a  special  tempera 
mental  adaptation  for  an  ascetic  and  abstinent  life. 

Temperamentally,  adv.    [f.  prcc.  +  -I.Y  -  ] 

I»y  temperament ;  constitutionally. 

1861  Romance  Dull  Life  .\\viii.  204  They  were  bolh 
tempemmen tally  incapacitated  for  catching  a  prevalent 
emotiim.  1908  Tillies,  Lit.  Supp.  17  Dec.  479  i  Persons 
who  are  temperamentally  faddists. 

Temperance  te-mperansX  Also  4-5  tem- 
perans,  4  6  -auuce,  6  -ause  ;  1 5-6  temporaunce, 
1  -ance).  [a.  AF.  teinf-frannit  I\.  (Irosscteftte 
a  1250),  ad.  L.  temper^ntin  moderation,  f.  temper- 
tltit-cM,  pr.  pple.  ol '  tempenire  to  TEMPKK.  As  to 
previous  history,  see  Note  below.] 

I.  1.  The  practice  or  habit  of  restraining  one 
self  in  provocation,  passion,  desire,  etc.;  rational 
self-restraint.  (One  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues.) 

a.  Self-restraint  and  moderation  in  action  of 
any  kind,  in  the  expression  of  opinion,  etc. ;  sup 
pression  of  any  tendency  to  passionate  action ;  in 
early  use,  esp.  self-control,  restraint,  or  forbear 
ance,  when  provoked  to  nnger  or  impatience. 

\a  1150  R.  GKOSSKTKSTE  (in  Godef.  Compl.),  C'est  force  et 
temperaunce.  J 

a  1340  HAMPOLR  Psalttr  xxxui.  3  Dibonere  men  bat  ha* 
temperaunce  ia  all  thynge.  138*  WVCLIK  Lot  .-i.  12  Tberfore 


57  On  euery  wrong  a  man  may  nat  be  wreken,  After  the 
tyme  moste  be  temperaunce.  14  -  in  Tvndale's  t'is.  (1843) 
135  Hys  hart  dawnt  so  by  temperance  To  voyde  rancour 
and  plante  in  sufleraunce.  14..  in  tt'ars  Kng.  in  France 
(1864)  II.  521  The  nil.  cardlnalle  vertuse,  named  Justice, 
Prudence,  Force,  and  Temperaunce.  1511  COLKT  Serttt. 
Con/,  ff  Kef.  B  vij  b,  The  la  wet  that  commaumle  sobernes 
. .  and  temperance  in  adournynge  of  the  body.  1551 
HUI.OET,  Temperaunce  ..  is  a  moderate  goucrnaunce  of 
•,  and  aKo  as  one  of  the  carftli]nall  vertues.  1590 
SIFSSI  R  /-'.  Q.  i.  viii.  ^4  He..calmd  his  wrath  with  goodly 
temperance.  1654  WHIIHIHKV  Jrnl.  Stveti.  F.mb.  (1772) 
II.  421  Vett  it  pleased  God  to  give  me  much  patience 
and  temperance  to  bear*  this,  .ingratitude.  1781  GIBBON 
/>rc/.  -V  /'".  xxvii.  III.9  The  choice  of  a  venerable  old  man 
announced  to  the  court  of  Constantinople  the  gravity  and 
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TEMPEKANCE. 

temperance  of  the  British   usurper.     1851  HUSSEY  Papal 
Power  iii.  162  The  moral  force  of  the  testimony,  .is  weakened    , 
by  the  manifest  defects  of  the  case,  and  some  want  of   , 
temperance  in  the  mode  of  conducting  it. 

b.  Self-restraint  in  the  indulgence  of  any  natural 
affection  or  appetency  ;  moderation  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  gratification,  in  the  exercise  of  a  feeling,  or  in    j 
the  use  of  anything  ;  in  early  use  often  =  chastity.    | 

1340  Aycnb.  124  Temperance  [loke[>  frarre  man]  (>et  he  ne 
by  be  none  kuede  loue  amerd.  1526  XBBMf/ifft  **'Y-  ] 
•K  As  he  preached  of  lustice,  temperaunce  [/  ulg.  casti.  | 
tate  WYCLIF,  COVERD.  chastite,  Rhem.  chastitie],  and  ludge- 
ment  to  come,  Felix  trembled.  1535  COVERDALE  l.,al.  v. 
23  The  frute  of  the  sprete  is  loue,  ioye,  peace,,  .goodiiesse, 
faithfulnes,  mekenesse,  temperaunce.  1576  FLEMING  /  anopl. 
Epist.  270  She  forgetteth  temperance,  and  waxeth  inconti 
nent  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch  s  f  lor.  65  When  itrulethand 
ordereth  our  lust  or  concupiscense,  limiting  out  a  certame 
measure,  and  lawful!  proportion  of  time  unto  pleasures,  it  is 
called  Temperance.  1656  STANLEY Ilist.Philos.  v.(i7oi)  164 
Temperance,  the  Principle  of  subduing  Desires,  and  yielding 
to  no  Pleasures,  but  living  Moderately.  1846  TRENCH  Mirac. 
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watir  rynyng,  &  syugyng  of  burdis,  and  gude  smell  of 
flowris.  1541  liooRDE  Dyetary  vhi.  (1870)  247  In  your  beed 
lye  not  to  hole  nor  to  colde,  but  in  a  temporaunce.  1590 
DALRYMFLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  5  Sa  grett 
clemencie  and  temperance  of  the  wathir.  1610  SHAKS. 
Temp.  n.  i.  42  It  [the  island]  must  needs  be  of  subtle,  tender, 
and  delicate  temperance. 

{Note.  L.  temperantia  (whence  F.  and  Eng.  temperance)  was 
used  by  Cicero  to  render  Plato's  aiafootrvvy  '  soundpiiuded- 
ness,  prudence,  moderation,  sobriety,  self-control ',  in  Plato 
and  in  the  Stoics,  one  of  the  original  four  (cardinal)  virtues, 
(fjpdinjcris,  5iKa.ioavvr),  oi-Speia,  o-w^potrvKij,  rendered  in  L. 
by  Jerome  and  Augustine  prudentia,  iustitia,  fortitude, 
temperantia ;  also  in  Albertus  Magnus,  Aquinas,  and  the 
mediaeval  writers  generally,  and  in  the  med.L.  version  of 
Aristotle's  Nicom.  Ethics.  Thence  the  use  of  temferaunce 
by  Grosseteste,  and  the  earlier  Eng.  use.  But  temperantia 
was  not  orig.  a  Christian  word :  it  occurs  nowhere  in  the 
Vulgate  or  the  Antiqua  ;  it  is  not  one  of  the  '  fruits  of  the 
Spirit ',  even  in  the  expanded  list  in  the  Vulgate,  in  Galat. 
v.  23.  By  Wyclif,  however,  ttmperaunce  was  used  to  render 
L.  modestia  'moderation',  in  the  Rhemish,  modestie.  In 


the  will  in  controlling  the  passion  for  pleasure. 
2.  spec.  The  avoidance  of  excess  in  eating  and 
drinking  ;  esp.,  in  later  use,  moderation  in  regard 
to  intoxicants,  sobriety.  Now  often  applied  to 
the  practice  or  principle  of  total  abstinence  from 
alcoholic  drink  ;  teetotalism. 

[1509  FISHER  Funeral  Serin.  C'tess  of  Richmond  Wks. 
(1876)  293  Her  sobre  temperaunce  in  metes  &  drynkes  was 
knowen  to  al  them  that  were  conuersaunt  with  her.J  1542 
BOORDF.  Dyetary  ix.  (1870)  251  Surfetes  do  kyll  many  men, 
and  temporaunce  doth  prolonge  the  lyfe.  1697  DAMPIER 
Voy.  (1729)  I.  69  Having  ..  agreed  upon  some  particular 
Rules,  especially  of  Temperance  and  Sobriety,  a  1718 
PENN  Tracts  Wks.  1726  I.  909  Temperance.. .Properly  and 
strictlyspeakingitreferstoDiet.  1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Tem 
perance  . .  the  two  Species  of  it  are  Sobriety,  which  moder 
ates  our  eating  and  drinking,  and  Chastity.  1727-46 
THOMSON  Summer  1609  Sound  Temperance,  Healthful  in 
heart  and  look.  1775  ASH,  Temperance,  Moderation,  the 
opposite  to  gluttony  and  drunkenness.  1826  (title)  American 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Temperance.  1849  COBDEN 
in  Morley  Life  xviii.  (1902)  69/1  With  a  delicate  frame.. I 
have  been  enabled,  by  temperance,  to  do  the  work  of  a  strong 
man.  1887  Miss  BRADDON  Like  ft  Unlike  i,  Where  I  can 
enjoy  a  stiff  glass  of  grog  with  my  feet  on  the  hobs,  and  with 
nobody  to  preach  temperance.  1890  BF.SANT  Demoniac  i, 
Not  the  least  breath  of  suspicion  had  ever  rested  upon  him 
in  the  matter  of  temperance. 

b.  attrib.  usually,  Pertaining  to,  practising,  or 
advocating  total  abstinence,  as  temperance  associa 
tion,  driiik,  lecture,  man,  meeting,  movement,  refor 
mation,  society,  work  ;  temperance  hotel,  inn, 
one  where  no  intoxicants  are  sold  or  provided. 

1836  J.  HUME  Sp.  Ho.  Com.  24  Mar.,  There  were  perhaps 
many  present,  who  were  advocates  of  Temperance  Societies. 
1837  DICKENS  Pick™,  xxxiii,  The  Brick  Lane  Branch_onhe 
United  Grand  Junction  Ebenezer  Temperance  Association. 
1850  E.  ELLIOTT  More  Verse  fy  Prasf,  Beivare  Dogmas  9 
James.. keeps,  abjuring  rum  and  gin,  A  Temperance  inn. 
1855  Zoologist  XIII.  4681  Assisting  Father  Mathew  ill  the 
temperance. movement.  1886  C.  E.  PASCOE  Lottdonof  To 
day  iii.  (ed.  3)  55  Oneof  the  best 'temperance  Mining-places 
in  London.  1890  BESANT  Demoniac  v,  Captain  and  crew 
must  be  all  temperance  men :  there  is  not  to  be  one  single 
drop  of  drink ..  put  on  board.  1890  DAWSON  BURNS  (title) 
Temperance  History. 

II.  1 3-  &•  The  action  or  fact  of  tempering ; 
mingling  or  combining  in  due  proportion,  adjust 
ing,  moderating,  modification,  toning  down,  bring 
ing  into  a  temperate  or  moderate  state  (see  TEM- 
PEK  v.  1-5)  :  =  TEMPERAMENT  8,  9. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  K.  v.  xli.  (Bodl.  MS.),  For 
temperans  and  keling  of  be  lifte  side.  1:1440  Alphabet  of 
Tales  280  Be  temperans  of  a  mervalos  evynhed,  ather  of 
bairn  loste  ane  ee.  1530  PALSCR.  279/2  Temperaunce, 
atrenipance,  attemperance.  1531  ELYOT  Gov.  in.  xxiv,  By 
the  whiche  mutuall  coniunclion  and  iust  temperaunce  of 
those  two  studyes  he  attayned  to  suche  a  fourme  in  all  his 


forme  of  commoune  weil,  quhair  the  people  haue  the  hail 
authorise, . .  hot  w<  sik  temperance,  that  cheif  vpon  thair 
king,  and  counsel. .the  Repub.  does  depend. 

fb.  A  tempered  or  properly  proportioned  consist 
ence,  constitution,  or  state;  temperate  condition, 
moderateness:  =  TEMPERAMENT  i,  2.  Obs. 

1471  RIPLEY  Comp.  Alch.  iv.  iv.  in  Ashm.  Theat.  Chem. 
Brit.  (1652)  145  And  so  promotyd  unto  most  perfyt  temper 
ance.  1533  ELYOT  Cast,  tlelthe  (1539)  ib,  Fyre..is  the 
clarifier  of  other  elementes,  if  they  be  vyciate  or  out  of  their 
naturall  temperaunce.  Ibid.  17  They  be  in  the  highest 
degree  of  heate  and  drithe,  aboue  the  iuste  temperaunce  of 
mannes  body.  1593  SPENSER  Col.  Clout  553  Through  the 
myld  temperance  of  her  goodly  raies.  liojTaKELL  Four-f. 
Beasts  (1658)  345  Boiled  until  they  come  unto  a  soft  tem 
perance.  1638  COWLEY  Love's  Riddle  in.  i,  But  were  all 
Men  of  my  Temperance,  and  Wisdom  too,  You  should  woo  us, 
f  o.  The  keeping  of  time  in  music.  Obs. 

1549  Compl.  Scot!,  vi.  39  Ther  syndry  soundis  bed  nothir 
temperance  nor  tune. 

f4.  Moderate  temperature;  freedom  from  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold ;  mildness  of  weather 
or  climate;  temperateness ;  cf. TEMPERAMENT  4,  5, 
TEMPERATURE  6,  7.  Obs. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  75  Hit  ioyethe  in  temper- 
aunce,  fclenge  neither coldenesse  ne  heete.  c  1440  Alphabet 
of  Tales  96  Wbar  ^r  was  temperans  of  f>e  ayr  &  sownd  of 


Revised  have  temperance,  where  Vulgate  has  castitatc, 
Wyclif,  Coverdale,  Rhemish  chastite,  -tie.  In  2  Peter  l.  6 
(bis)  T.  and  Cov.  have  temperancy,  Cr.,  Gen.  etc.,  temper 
aunce,  -ance;  V.  aistinentia,  W.  and  Rhem.  absty-,  absti 
nence.  In  Gal.  v.  22,  T.,  Cr.,  Gen.,  have  temperancy(e,  -ie, 
Cov.,  1611,  Rev.,  tempera(u)nce;  Vulg.  (which  interpolates 
3  additional  '  fruits  of  the  spirit '),  continentia,  Wycl.  and 
Rhem.,  contynaunce,  continencie.  Of  the  Engl.  senses 
above,  i  a.  corresponds  to  the  L.  temperantia,  Gr.  <rw<$>po- 
CTVIOJ;  i  b.  in  general  to  Gr.eyjcpareia, of  which  sense  2  may 
be  considered  a  specialized  use.) 

t  Te'mperancy.  Obs.  Also6-ie.  [ad.  "L.tem- 

perantia:  see  prec.  and  -ANCT.]  =  prec.,  as  a 
quality  or  state,  in  senses  I,  2,  3  b ;  esp.  modera 
tion.  Common  in  i6th  c. ;  rare  after  1630. 

As  to  use  in  N.T.  translations,  see  note  to  prec. 

1326  TINDAI.E  Gal.  v.  23  The  frute  off  the  sprete  is  love, 
ioye,  peace,  lon^e  sufferynge,  ..  meknes,  temperancy  [so 
CRANMF.R],  —  2  Pet.  L  6  In  venue  knowledge,  and  in 
knowledge  temperancy  [so  COVERDALE],  and  in  temperancy 
pacience.  1545  RAYNOLD  Byrth  Mankynde  IV.  in.  (1634) 
190  If  the  matrix  be  distempered .  .then  must  ye  reduce 
it  againe  to  temperancie,  by  such  remedies.  1577  tr. 
Bullinger's  Decade<(\y)i)  237  Some.. will  haue  temperancie 
to  extend  farther  than  continencie.  1594  T.  B.  La  Pri- 
mand.  Fr.  Acad.  II.  232  According  to  the  temperaucie  or 
intemperancie  that  is  in  vs,  the  affections  of  the  soule  also 
will  be  mare  moderate  or  immoderate.  1620  VFNNKH  Via 
Recta  ix.  (1650)  263  Variety. .  of  meats  may  offend  with  immo 
deration,  never  with  temperancy.  1635  A.  STAFFORD  Fern. 
Glory  (1869)  21  She  knew  Temperancy  to  be  Gods,  and 
Natures  Favorite. 

t  Temperant,  «.  (rf.)  Obs.  Also  5  -aunt(e. 
[ad.  L.  temperant-ent,  pr.  pple.  of  temperare  to 
observe  moderation :  see  TEMPER  v.  So  F.  tem- 
pfrant  (i6th  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.}.'] 

1.  Of  persons :  Observing  temperance  or  modera 
tion  ;  sober,  temperate. 

1382  WYCLIF  i  Tim.  iii.  3  Not  ;ouun  moche  to  wyn,  not 
smyter,  but  temperaunt  [v.  r.  and  1388  temperat].  1382  — 
Tit.  iii.  2  Amoneste  hem..for  to  be  not  litygious  but  tem 
peraunt  [gloss  or  pacient ;  v.  r.  and  1388  temperat]  schew- 
inge  al  myldenesse  to  alle  men.  a  1400  HYLTON  Scala  Perf. 
(W.de  W.i494)ll.xxxix,  Sleeth  lustes  of  glotenye  &  makyth 
the  soule  sobre  &  temperaunte.  1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud. 
Fr.  Acad.  n.  235  If  the  body  be  not  temperant,  hardly  wil 
the  soule  be ;  and  if  the  soule  be  intemperate,  the  body 
desireth  not  to  be  temperant. 

2.  Of  climate  :  Temperate,  mild,  equable. 

c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  I.  121  Northwarde  in  places  hole, 
in  places  colde  Southwarde,  and  temporaunt  in  Est  and  West. 
B.  sb.  (//.)  Medicines  that  correct  sharp 
humours;  palliatives:  =  med.L.  temperantia. 

1661  LOVELL  Hist.  A  nim.  *  Min.  418  The  catarrhe,  cough, 
and  difficulty  of  respiration . .  are . .  cured  by  temperants  and 
impedients. 

Temperate  (te'mperA),  a.  Forms :  4-7  tem 
perat,  (4-6  -orat(e),  6-7  temprate,  5-  tem 
perate,  [ad.  L.  temperdl-tts  tempered,  regulated, 
restrained,  pa.  pple.  of  temperare  to  TEMPER.] 

1.  Of  persons,  their  conduct,  practices,  etc. : 
Keeping  due  measure,  self-restrained,  moderate. 

a.  in  earlier  use  esp.  =  L.  modestns,  Gr.  iwifnajs, 
Not  swayed  by  passion,  gentle,  mild,  forbearing ; 
in  later  use  esp.  not  extreme,  violent,  or  strongly 
partisan  ;  moderate,  dispassionate. 

1:1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  305  Clene  religioun.  .is  chast, 
pesible,  temperat,  tretable.  1382-8  [see  TEMPERANT  i]. 
1538  ELYOT,  Moderates,  moderate,  temperate.  Modcstus, 
temperate,  well  aduised.  1346  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  61 
Without  any  temprate  protestacion,  Thus  he  began.  1560 
DAUS  \.r.Sleidane's  Comm.  378  He  waxed  hole.,  and  raylcd 
moste  bitterly  on  them  both,  being  a  Germain, ..both  the 
Spaniardesand  Italians  were  a  great  deale  more  temperate. 
!595  SHAKS.  John  n.  i.  195  Peace  Lady,  pause,  or  be  more 
temperate.  1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  xvii,  Their  con 
duct  was  more  temperate.  1840  MlLL-Oto.  <y  Disc.  (1875) 
I.  407  This  is  a  temperate  statement.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  iv.  I.  490  He  belonged  to  the  mildest  and  most 
temperate  section  of  the  Puritan  body.  1888  BKYCE  Amer. 
Commit.  (1889)  II.  Ixxxv.  337  A  majority  is  tyrannical  when 
it.  .suppresses  fair  and  temperate  criticism. 

(b}  Of  a  horse  :  Not  over-excitable  or  impetuous. 

1890  'R.  BOLDREWOOD  '_  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  150  The 
filly.. proving  after  trial  high-couraged  and  temperate. 

b.  Moderate  and  self-controlled  as  regards  the 
indulgence   of  appetites    or    desires;  abstemious, 


TEMPERATE. 

sober ;    continent ;    in  late  use  spec,  moderate  or 
abstemious  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks. 

c  1430  LYUC.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  66  Temperat  dycte, 
temperat  travaile.  1531  ELYOT  Gov.  m.  xx,  He  that  is 
temperate  fleeth  pleasures  voluptuous,  and  with  the  absence 
of  them  is  nat  discontented.  1573-80  BARET  Alv.  T  116  A 
moderate  and  temperate  supper.  1398  BARCKLEV  Fclic. 
Man  (1631)  503  A  temperate  man  that  is  contented  with  little. 
1678  tr.  Lessius,  etc.  (title)  The  Temperate  Man,  or  the  right 
way  of  Preserving  Life  and  Health.  1799  S.  &  HT.  LEE 
Canterb.  T.,  Old  Worn.  (ed.  2)  1. 367  [His]  temperate  habits 
made  him  look  on  luxury  with  disgust.  1836  J.  HUME  Sp. 
Ho.  Com.  24  Mar.,  I  would  wish  to  bring  the  people  round 
to  temperate  habits  by  giving  them  cheaper  wines.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  76  The  temperate  life  has  gentle 
pains  and  pleasures.  1890  BESANT  Demoniac  ii,  That  a 
young  man  of  strictly  temperate  habits  should  thus  suddenly 
become  a  drunkard. 

2.  Of  things,  actions,  qualities,  conditions,  etc. : 
Tempered,  not  excessive  in  degree ;  moderate. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xxiii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  He 
make))  (>e  voice  smebe  &  euen  &  temperatte.  Ibid.  \.  viii. 
(1495)  379  By  temperate  blasteof  wynde  sparkles  ben  kyndlyd, 
and  quenchyd  by  stronge  blaste.  1471  RIPLEY  Comp.  Alch. 
v.  xviii.  in  Aslim.  (1652)  152  Make  thyfyre  so  temperat.  Ibid. 
x.  xi  [see  QUIXARITV].  1551  TURNER  Hertall.  F  ij.Thys  herbe 
semeth  to  be  of  a  temporate  warmnes.  1610  HOLLAND 
Camden's  Brit.  (1637)  689  Vorkeshire..is  thought  to  be  in 
a  temperate  measure  fruitful!.  1625  BACON  Ess.,  Planta 
tions  (AA.)  533  Let  not  the  Gouernment.. depend  vpon  too 
many  Counseliours,.  .but  vpon  a  temperate  Number.  1687 
A.  LOVELI.  tr.  Thevenofs  Trav.  i.  144  They  put  their  Eggs 
in  Ovens,  which  they  heat  with  so  temperate  a  warmth,., 
that  chickens  are.. hatched  in  them.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON 
Brit.  India,  I.  I.  viii.  561  With  respect  to  extending  Chris 
tianity.,  it  must  proceed  from  temperate  and  gradual  pro- 
ceedings.  1853  PRESCOTT  Philip  II,  I.  i.  iv.  51  At  the  tem 
perate  hour  of  nine,  the  bridal  festivities  closed. 

3.  spec.   Of  the  weather,  season,  climate,  etc. : 
Moderate  in  respect  of  warmth :   neither  too  hot 
nor  too  cold ;  of  mild  and  equable  temperature. 

,432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  239  That  tyme  was  as  the 
temperate  tyme  of  yer.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  ofJEsop  v. 
viii,  This  yere  shalle  be  the  most  temperate  and  the  moost 
fertyle . .  that  euer  thou  sawest.  1587  Mirr.  Mag.,  Alba- 
tiact  xliv,  So  cleare  the  ayre,  so  temperate  the  clime.  1625 
N.  CARPENTER  Geog.  Del.  n.  ii.  (1635)  22  Who  findes  not  by 
experience  one  Countrey  hot,  another  cold,  a  third  tem 
perate?  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  f,  P.  186  It  enjoys  a 
Temperater  Air  than  would  be  allowed  by  the  Poet  under 
the  Fifth  Zone.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  fy  F.  xvii.  (1869)  I.  437 
The  climate  was  healthy  and  temperate.  1830  LYELL 
Princ.  Geol.  1. 107  Mild  winters  and  less  temperate  summers. 
b.  Temperate  zone  :  Kadi  of  the  two  zones  or 
belts  of  the  earth's  surface  lying  between  the 
torrid  and  frigid  zones ;  i.  e.  the  north  temperate 
zone  between  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  arctic 
circle,  and  the  south  temperate  zone  between  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn  and  the  antarctic  circle. 

1551  RECORUE  Cast.  Knovjl.  (1556)  64  Betweene  those 
Frozen  zones,  and  the  Burning  zone,  they  appointed  two 
Temperat  zones.  1625  N.  CARPENTER  Geog.  Del.  i.  ix.  (1635) 
206  The  Temperate  Zone  is  the  space  contained  betwixt  the 
Tropicke  and  the  Polar  circle.  1880  HAUGHTON  Phys. 
Geog.  iii.  125  The  temperate  zones  owe  very  little  of  their 
heat  to  the  latent  heat  of  vapour  formed  in  the  torrid  zone. 

4.  Of  monarchy  or  sovereignty,  hence  also  of  the 
sovereign  :  Restricted  in  extent  of  authority ;  not 
absolute  ;  limited  ;  constitutional.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.   307  Themperour  hath 


TON  Anat.  Mel.  n.  iii.  ill.  (1651)  325  Whether  Monarchies 
should  be  mixt,  temperate,  or  absolute.  1852  TENNYSON 
Ode  on  Wellington  vii,  That  sober  freedom  out  of  which 
there  springs  Our  loyal  passion  for  our  temperate  Kings. 

f  5.  Of  clay  or  earth  :  =  TEMPERED  i  d.  Obs. 

1574  HYLL  Planting  85  Close  it  with  good  temperate 
earth  about  the  graffe. 

6.  Music.   =  TEMPERED  I  e. 

1876  tr.  Blaserna's  Sauna  vii.  137  The  fruit  of  these 
manifold  attempts. .is  the  temperate  scale,  which  reached 
its  full  development  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
especially  by  means  of  the  works  of  Sebastian  Bach. 

1 7.   =  Tempered,  pa.  pple.  of  TEMPER  v.    Obs. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R .  in.  xix.  (1495)  d  vj  b/i  By  the 
clrawyn»e  of  the  ayre  the  brayne  is  temperat  &  comforted. 
»634  HOLLAND  Pliny  xx.  xiv.  II.  61  [Nep]  mixed  with  a 
third  part  of  bread,  and  so  temperat  \ed.  1601  tempered] 
and  incorporat  with  vinegre  to  the  form  of  a  liniment. 

t  Te'mperate,  v.  Obs.    [f.   ppl.  stem  of  L. 

temperare  to  TEMPER.  (Occurs  earlier  as  pa.  pple. 
=  L.  temperatits  :  see  prec.  7  :  cf.  -ATE  a  3-5.)] 
=  TEMPER  v. 

1.  trans.  To  mix  suitably ;  to  moderate,  qualify, 
!    mitigate,  allay ;   =  TEMPER  v.  1 ,  2  ;  to  bring  into 

a  proper  state  or  condition  ;   =  TEMPER  v.  5. 

,11540  BARNES  Wks.  (1573)  217/1  For  mollifying,  and 
temperatyng  of  those  thinges,  that  seemed  to  bee  somewhat 
hardly  spoken.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  53  The  verteous  heyt 
of  it  [the  sun]  temperatis  al  the  sternis  of  the  firmament. 
1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.CUmrg.'lv,  I  endevoured 
to  temperate  the  rigoure  of  the  first  Chyrurgians.  1607  TOP- 
SELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  431  The  same,  .doth  temperate 
and  confirm  the  brains  of  any  man.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Tra~'. 
228  A  clime.. exceeding  hole;.. yet  sometimes  temperated 
by  the  comfortable  winds.  1698  CROWNE  Caligula  IV. 
Dram.  Wks.  1874  IV.  407  If  I  were  wise  I'd  temp'rate  love 
with  art.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  17  F  10  Nor  is  fear., 
less  to  be  temperated  by  this  universal  medicine  of  the  mind. 

2.  To  rule;  to  curb, restrain ;   =  TEMPER zv.  7,  8. 
a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  (Arb.)  112  This  fulnes  as  it  is  not 


TEMPEBATED. 

to  be  misliked  in  a  yong  man,  so  in  farder  aigc ..  it  is  to  be 
temperated,  or  else  discretion  and  Judgement  shall  seeme 
to  be  wanting  in  him.  1642  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  \\.  i.  n. 
xliii,  She  temperates  Her  starrte  orb,  makes  her  bright 
forms  to  wend  Even  ai  she  libt.  1648  LIGHTFOOT  tlora 
Hebratcx  (1684)  II.  572  Let  him. .learn  from  you  to  tem 
perate  his  passions. 

Hence Te'mperated///.  a.t tempered, moderated ; 
Te'mperating  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

11540  Temperatyng  Isee  sense  ij.  1643  PRYNNE  Sep. 
Fo^uer  Parl.  App.  77  Placing  the  power  in  such  sort  in  the 
King,  that  the  temperating  of  it  should  be  in  the  middle 
ludge.  1737  BOYSE  The  Olive  xviii,  Hence  the  mild 
Sweets  of  temperated  Sway.  1753  N.  TORKIANO  GaHgr. 
Sore  Throat  22  Broths  mixt  with  Juice  of  aperitive  and 
temperating  Herbs.  1788  Misc.  in  Ann.  Reg.  134/2  The 
moon  was  darting  her  temperated  rays  through  the  shade. 
1831  J.  D.UIKS  Manual  M.it.  Med.  5  Acid*,  when  weak  or 
diluted,  act.  .as  refrigerant  and  temperating  medicines. 

Temperately  (te-mpcrAli),  adv.  [f.  TEM 
PERATE  a.  +  -LY  2.] 

In  a  temperate  manner  or  degree ;  moderately ;  in 
or  with  moderation,  without  excess. 

1398  TBKVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xxv.  {Bodl.  MS.),  If  |>e 
heed  is  temperatlichgreeteand  be  nolle  of  be  nekkesommc- 
dele  greet.  1518  PAYNELL  Salerne's  Rcgim.  aivb,  Blud 
..is  temperatlye  hotte  and  moyste.  154*  BOOHDE  Dyetary 
xi.  (1870)  262  IJreade . . must  be  temporally  salted.  1594 
BLUNDKViL^jrcrt.iv.  xix.  (1636)474  Venus  is  temporally  cold 
and  moyst.  1670  EACHARDCfW/.CY^r^gi  Oh,  how  prettily 
and  temperately  may  half  a  score  children  be  maintained 
with  almost  twenty  pounds  per  annum  !  1870  J.  BRUCE 
Life  Gideon  xvii.  316  The  Lord's  own  quiet  and  kindly 
admonition  would  excite  temperately  the  fears  of  Gideon. 

b.  With  self-restraint ;  without  violence  or  pas 
sion  ;  dispassionately ;  chastely. 

1535  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.ll.  xli.  127  [He]  determyned  in 
hymselfe to answere temporally.  1556  J.  HEYWOOD spidery 
f.  v.  31, 1  temprately  must  temper  mine  inuension,  To  pleade 
my  right  in  reason  not  in  rage.  1613  FLETCHER,  etc.  Hon. 
Jlfan's  fort.  i.  iii,  When  our  affections  had  their  liberty, 
Our  kisses  met  as  temperatelie  as  The  hands  of  sisters,  or 
of  brothers.  1796  BUKKK  Regie.  Peace  iv.  \Vks.  IX.  32 
It  must  be  pardoned  by  those,  who  are  very  regularly  and 
temperately  in  the  wrong.  1818  A.  THOMSON  in  Landreth 
Life  <5-  Mitt.  iv.  (1869)  168,  I  and  other  dissenting  ministers 
firmly  but  temperately  remonstrated  against  this.  1869 
H.AINSWORTH  Hilary  St.  Ivcs  \\.  xxiii,  When  you  speak 
more  temperately,..!  will  answer  you. 

O.  With  moderation  in  eating  and  drinking ; 
soberly,  abstemiously. 

£1400  MAUSDF.V.  (Roxb.)  xxxii.  144  pai  Hffe  so  temper 
ately  and  so  soberly  in  meet  and  drink.  1617  MORYSON 
I  tin.  m.  87  He  could  not.. use  it  temperately,  but  either 
would  allow  us  no  wine  at  all,  or  at  one  meale  drunke  off  a 
whole  great  bottell.  1741  MIDDLETOJ*  Cicero  I.  vi.  449  The 
more  temperately  they  would  use  it.  Mod.  A  hot  climate 
is  not  dangerous  to  those  who  live  temperately. 

Te'mperateiiess.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  temperate. 

1.  Moderateness,  moderation;  freedom  from  ex 
cess;  temperance. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xxvii.  (Bvdl.  MS.),  pe 
spintes  bat  comej»  fro  l>e  senewes  and  veynes  ben  isaued  by 
temperatnes  and  ynorschcd.  Ibid.  vm.  iii,  It  was  nede  bat 
bere  were  wateres  to  bringe  fat  heuenlich  heete  to  tem- 
perattnes.  159*  WYRLKY  Arnioric,  Ld.  Chandos  56,  I.. 
would  not  spare  But  liberall  be,  fraught  with  temperate- 
nes.se.  1651  Life  of  Bucer  m  Fvller^s  Abel  Rediv.  (1867)  I. 
186  He  was  much  admired.. for  his  temperateness  in  his 
diet.  1746  R.  JAMES  Health's  Impr.  Introd.  56  All  Heat 
beyond  Temperateness.. must  necessarily  be  pernicious  in 
all  Distempers,  where  there  is  a  Tendency  to  an  alcaline 
Putrefaction. 

b.  Self-restraint ;  freedom  from  passion  or  men 
tal  heat ;  mildness,  calmness. 

1505  DANIEL  Civ.  IVars  (1609)  i.  xxv,  Langley;  whose 
mild  temperatness  Did  tend  untoacalmcr  quietnesse.  1865 
Sat.  Rev.  18  Feb.  184/2  The  peculiar  temperateness  of  asser. 
tion,.  .for  which  extremely  young  men  are  so  notorious.  1871 
Athenxum  15  July  84  The  same  temperateness  and  fair. 
ness  is  displayed  ;  while  the  author  maintains  what  is  com* 
monly  called  orthodoxy. 

2.  sptf.  Of  climatic  conditions :   Freedom  from 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  or  atmospheric  disturb 
ance;  equability  and  mildness  of  climate. 

1515  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  clxxi.  [clxvii.]so6  By  reason 
of  this  hayle  the  ayre  was  brought  into  a  good  temperate- 
nesse.  1563  OOLDING  Cx\ar  Pref.  (1565)  7  The  fertiliiy  of 
the  soile,  the  temperate nesse  of  the  aire.  1603  KNOLLKS 
Hist.  Turks  (1638)  265  Where  the  tern  per  ate  nesse  of  the 
aire,  and  liuely  springs,  with  the  frmtfulnesse  of  the  soile, 
doth  euery  where  yeeld  plenty.  1610  HOLLAND  Camdens 
Brit.  i.  a  Thetemperatenessc..of  this  Hand.  i8a8\\'KDSTER 
s.v.,  The  temperateness  of  the  weather  or  of  a  climate. 

f  Tempera*tion.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  tcm- 
peration-enii  n.  of  action  from  temperare  to  TEM- 
FKH.]  The  action  of  tempering;  qualification. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  flfnn  408  The  end  also  is  the 
same,  to  wit,  nutrition,  tcmperation  or  qualification,  and 
expurgation. 

Temperative,  a.  Now  rare,  or  Obs.  [ad. 
late  L.  ttmperatlv-uS)  i.  temper  Art  \  see  TKUPEU 
v.  and  -IVE.]  Having  the  quality  of  tempering ; 
alleviative,  mitigating;  tending  to  temperateness. 

£-1430  Lvnc.  .If in.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  196  Aycr  of  nature 
yevith  inspiracioun,  To  mannys  hcrte  thyng  moost  tempera, 
tiff.  16*1  T.  GRANGER  On  Kales.  15  The  ayr  drawne  in, 
and  sent  forth  by  the  breath,  which  is  temperatiue  of  the 
hearts  heate.  18*5  J.  Wi  UM-.I  i.  I'py.  95  This  climate  appears 
to  be  in  general  much  more  tcmpcrativenow  than  it  was  forty 
yean  ago. 
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b.  A/us.  Having  the  purpose  of  tempering  or 
producing  temperament:  see  TEMPERAMENT  10. 

17*7-41  [>ee  TEMPER  v.  15  b]. 

f  Te-mperator.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  -our.  [ad.  L. 
temfvrtitor.']  One  who  tempers,  rules,  or  directs. 

1591  Si'AKRV  tr.  Cattan's  Gcoinancie  25  They  called  ^ 
[Saturn]  the  Father  of  the  gods,  and  temperatour  of  times. 

Temperature  (tc'mperatiuJ).  [ad.  L.  tern- 
peratura  the  process  or  result  of  tempering,  due 
measure  and  proportion,  f.  ppl.  stem  of  temper&re  \ 
see  -ITRE.  Cf.  F.  temperature  (1539  in  Godef.).] 

f  1.  The  action  or  process  of  tempering,  in  various 
senses  of  the  verb ;  mixing  or  combination  (of  ele 
ments).  Obs. 

1550  LATIMER  Serin,  at  Stamford  Scrm.  (1562)  100  We 
should  learne  viant  dti,  Goddes  waye,  and  that  truly, 
withoute  mixture,  temperature,  blaunching,  powdery  ng.  1569 
J.  SANFORD  tr.  Agrippas  Van.  Artes  159  Plinie  declareth 
that,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius.,  the  temperature  of  glasse 
was  invented.  1600  HOLLAND  Liiy  ix.  xlvi.  350  Upon  this 
good  temperature  of  degrees,  he  purchased  the  surname  of 
Maximal.  16..  HOLLAND  (Webster,  1864),  Made  a  tempera 
ture  of  brass  and  lion  together.  1677  Cleveland**  Points 
Life,  He  was  Judge  Advocate,  .and,  by  an  excellent 
temperature  of  both,  was  a  just  and  prudent  Judge  for  the 
King,  and  a  faithful  Advocate  for  the  Countrey. 
t  b.  cotter.  That  which  tempers.  Obs,  rare. 

1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Ezck.  xiii.  Coinnt.,  A  wal  of  clay  or 
mot  ter  without  straw  or  other  temperature,  is  washed  away 
with  rayne. 

f  2.  The  fact  or  state  of  being  tempered  or  mixed, 
mixture ;  also,  the  condition  resulting  from  the 
mixture  or  combination  in  various  proportions  of 
ingredients  or  elements  ;  the  composition,  consist- 
ence,  or  complexion,  so  produced.  Obs, 

15?3  KLYOT  Cast,  llclthe  (1541)  8  By  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  any  of  them  [the  four  humours]  in  quantitie 
or  qualytie,  oueror  vnder  their  natural  assignement,  inequall 
temperature  commcth  into  the  body.  1538  —  Diet.  Addit., 
Crasi's,  a  greke  wurde,  sygnyfieth  complexion,  temperature, 
or  myxtura of  naturall  humours.  1561  TUHNF.R  Herbal  \\. 
28  b,  There  is  in  it  a  small  temperature  of  the  prind pales 
of  the  ayer  and  fyre.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxiv.  ix.  II. 
505  The  last  temperature  is  that,  which  in  Latinc  they  call 
Ollaria,  as  one  would  say,  the  p_ot-brasse,  for  it  takcth  the 
name  of  that  vessell  whereto  it  is  most  empluied ;  and 
this  is  by  tempering  with  every  hundred  pound  weight 
of  bras^e,  three  or  four  pound  weight  of  argentine  lead 
or  tin.  1602  H(nv  Man  may  Chusc  Gd.  Wife  iv.  iii,  Hath 
he  not.. Upon  that  crimson  temperature  of  your  cheeks, 
Laid  a  lead  colour  with  his  boist'rous  blows?  1605  TIMMK 
Qucrsit.  i.  ix.  36  Ashes  have  not  exactly  one  temperature. 
1673  Art  Contcntm.  iv.  xti,  In  all  the  concerns  [of  human 
life],  .there  is  such  a  temperature  and  mixture,  that  the  good 
do's  more  than  equal  the  ill.  a  1768  SKCKLK  Scrtn.  (1770) 
III.  i.  6  The  first  of  these,  and  the  Foundation  of  all  the  rest,  is 
a  proper  Temperature  of  Fearand  Love.  1786-7  BONXYCASI  LK 
Astron.  xxi.  374  It  is  not  credible  that  beings  of  our  make 
and  temperature  could  live  upon  them.  1826  R.  HAI.L 
Whs.  (1832)  VI.  53  Such  a  temperature  of  light  and  shade 
as  that  which  distinguishes  all  ins  discoveries  of  himself. 

•|" 3.  Due  measure  and  proportion  in  action,  speech, 
thought,  etc.;  freedom  from  excess  or  violence; 
moderation.  Obs. 

1536  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  fy  Lett*  (1902)  II.  3  To 
haue  the  same  vsed  and  setfurthe  in  suche  a  temperature, 
as  by  your  wisedome  ye  shall  thinke  may  conduce  to 
thadvauncement  of  his  affayres  there.  1539  Ibid.  172  Vsing 
..in  the  proposicion  therof  &  answers  to  be  geven  that 
sobernes  and  temperature  as  he  may  perceive  is  to  be  vsed. 
1609  HOLLAND  Atnui.  Marcel  I.  xxvi,  ii.  286  As  I  hope, 
Fortune,  .will  give  the  same  unto  me,  seeking  diligently. . 
after  a  temperature  and  moderation.  1659  C.  NOL.LK  Mod. 
AnsTV.  Immod.  Queries  14  If  he  would  but  say  and  do  with 
that  moderation  and  temperature  as  the  late  Protector., 
has  said  and  done. 

f  b.  A  middle  condition  or  position,  a  mean 
between  opposites ;  a  middle  course,  a  compromise. 

1594  Mirr.  Polide  (1599)  Diij,  A  vertuous  temperature 
betweene  two  vicious  extremities.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
(1634)  I.  37  In  the  midst  of  the  earth  there  is  an  whole 
some  mixture  from  both  sides:.. the  habit  of  mens  bodies  of 
a  mean  and  indifferent  constitution,  the  colour  also  shewing 
a  great  temperature.  i6$J  NEEDHAM  tr.  Seldtns  Marc  Cl. 
37  To  finde..some  kinde  of  temperature,  whereby  the 
Kepublick  might  receive  the  Rights  belonging  thereunto 
from  the  Austrian  subjects  sailing  those  Seas.  171*?  HUGHES 
Sfcct.  No.  467  f  9  His  Constitution  is  a  just  Temperature 
between  Indolence  on  one  hand  and  Violence  on  the  other. 

f  4.  The  character  or  nature  of  a  substance  as 
supposed  to  be  determined  by  the  proportions  of 
the  four  qualities  (hot  or  cold,  and  dry  or  moist}  ; 

=  TEMI-EKAMKNT  3.  Obs. 

1533  ELVOT  Cast.  Helthe  (1539)  17  Of  the  temperature  of 
meates  to  be  receyued.  Ibid.  34  b,  Drythe.  .happenelh  in 
the  substance  of  the  body,  either  by  to  moche  labour,  or  by 
the  proper  temperature  of  age.  1^78  LYTE  Dodotns  Ixiv.  95 
Hartcs  Home  is  colde  and  dry  in  temperature  much  like 
Plantayne,  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xvn.  xxii.  I.  529  If lnc 
ground  be  of  a  middle  temperature,  there  ought  to  bee  a 
space  of  fiue  foot  distance  betweene  every  vine.  1610 
GUILLIM  Heraldry  m.  xii.  (1611)  120  The  general  received 
opinion  is  that  the  life  of  all  things  doth  consist  in  calido 
and  humido  which  is  i  he  temperature  of  blood.  i6i6SuRFL. 
&  MARKH.  Country  Fanue  589  As  concerning  the  tempera. 
turcofbeere  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  hot.  [i??1  Li  < -• 
KOMBE  Hist.  Print.  366  An  unproper  temperature  of  the 
Tyrnpan  •  -is,  when  it  is  dry  in  one  placeand  moist  in  another.] 

f  5.  The  combination  of  *  humouis '  in  the  body  ; 
also,  the  bodily  habit  or  constitution  attributed  to 
this ;  =  TEMPERAMENT  6.  Obs. 

1561    HOU.VBLSH  Uom.  Apoth.  15  b,  To  know  by  what 
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complexion  or  temperatur  y«  diseases  are  caused,     a  1577 

>    SIR  !.  SMITH  Cotnnm.i.  Kng.  (1609)  5  In  a  mans  body  foure 

|    complexions  or  temperatures,  as  cholericke,  sanguine,  fleg- 

j    matique&  melanchotique.      1600  HAKLUvr  Voy.  (1810)  III. 

i    340  '1'he  victuall  of  the  countrey.. might  have  been  thought 

I    to  have  altered  our  temperatures,     a  1618  RALEIGH  Rtm. 

i    (1644)  134  It  is  evident  al.^o,  that  men  differ  very  much  in 

the  temperature  of  their  bodies.     1750  JOHNSON  Rambler 

No.  43  P  i  There  is  no  temperature  so  exactly  regulated 

but  that  some  humour  is  fatally  predominant.    1837  T.  JOSKS 

Chr.  Warrior  iv.  vL  97  He  [Satan]  observes  the  temperature 

and  complexion  of  such  a  man.      If  he  be  sanguine  ..  he 

tempts  him  to  incontinency. 

t  b.  Constitutional   bent  of  mind ;  disposition  ; 
=  TEMPERAMENT  7.  Obs. 

1594  SPENSKK  Amsretti  xiii,  In  that  proud  port.. Most 
goodly  temperature  ye  may  descry;  Myld  humbles.se,  mixt 

j  with  awfull  majesty.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn.  \.  iii.  §  4  As 
touching  the  manners  of  learned  men.. no  doubt  there  l>e 

i     amongst  them,  as  in  other  professions,  of  all  temperature-;. 

,  1610  DARBOUGH  Meth.  Physick  \.  xxviii.  (1639)  4^  It  i> 
chiefly  engendred  of  melancholy  occupying  the  mind,  and 

1    changing  the  temperature  of  it.     1768  STKRNE  Sent.  Journ. 

j    (1778)  I.  167  Any  one  may  do  a  casual  act  of  good-nature,  but 

I    a  continuation  of  them  shews  it  is  a  part  of  the  temperatuic. 

f6.   A  tempered  or  temperate  condition  of  the 

weather  or  climate;  also,  a  (qualified  or  specified) 

i    condition  of  these.  Obs. 

1531  KLVOT  G'.'v.  in.  xxvi,  The  temperature  or  distempera- 

!  ture  of  the  regions.  1578  T.  N.  tr.  Cony.  W.  India  217 
Desiring  of  Him  by  Prayers  to  give  raine  and  tem 
perature,  that  the  Earth  may  bring  foorth  Come,  Fruite, 
Hearbes, . .  and  all  other  necessaries.  1585'!'.  WASHING 
TON  tr.  Nicholay*s  Vcy.  iv.  xxiv.  139  Thracia.  .[is]  of  an  yll 
temperature,  the  ayre  being  vnwholesome,  is:  not  health- 
full.  1624  CAPT.  SMITH  I'irginia  n.  21  The  temperature 
of  this  Country  doth  agree  well  with  Knglish  constitutions. 

•  1697  DAMPIKK  I'oy.  I.xix.  529,  I  look  upon  this  latitude  [the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope]  to  be  one  of  the  mildest  and  sweetest 
for  its  temperature,  of  any  whatsoever.  17*7  SWIFT  State 
Ircl,  P  35  A  country  so  favoured  by  nature,  .both  in  fruitful- 
ness  of  soil,  and  temperature  of  climate. 

7.  The  state  of  a  substance  or  body  with  regard 
to  sensible  warmth  or  coldness,  referred  to  some 
standard  of  comparison  ;  spec,  that  quality  or  con 
dition  of  a  body  which  in  degree  varies  directly 
with  the  amount  of  heat  contained  in  the  body, 
and  inversely  with  its  heat-capacity;  commonly 
manifested  by  its  imparting  heat  to,  or  receiving  it 
from,  contiguous  bodies,  and  usually  measured  by 
means  of  a  thermometer  or  similar  instrument. 
(Now  the  ordinary  sense.) 

1670  BOYLE  (tit &)  Of  the  Temperature  of  the  Submarine 
Regions  as  to  Heat  and  Cold.  Ibid,  iii,  This  person  I  dili 
gently  examined,  .as  to  the  temperature  of  the  lower  parts 
of  the  sea  (the  knowledge  of  which  is  that  alone  that  con 
cerns  us  in  this  place) ;  he  several  times  c<  mplained  to  me  of 
the  coldness  of  the  deep  water.  1710  STFM.E  Tatter  No.  179 
f  7  A  moderate  Kxpence  of  Fire,,  .serves  to  keep  thi-^  large 
Room  in  a  due  Temperature,  a  1743  G.  MARTI NE  Ess.  <y 
Ol'S.  Thermometers  (1772)  46  There  is  a  Thermometer  in 
frequent  use  in  England,  wherein  they  conceive  the  middle 
temperature  of  the  air  as  neither  hot  nor  cold,  which,  .they 
mark  Gr.  o,  and  number  both  above  and  below.  1791  tr. 
Picket's  Ess.  Eire  n  The  thermometer  will  show,  by  the 
degree  observed  on  its  scale,  the  temperature  of  the  liquid. 
1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama.  Sc.  fy  -Art  II.  47  The  cause  of 
them  is,  the  difference  in  temperature  between  the  air  over 
the  land  and  that  over  the  water.  i8ao  W.  SCORESUY  Ace. 
Arctic  Reg.  \.  48,  I  have  determined  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  month  of  May.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  \.  xvi.  113  To 
record  the  lowest  winter  temperatures  at  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  1876  BKISTOWE  The,  <V  Fract.  Med.  (1878)  gg 
The  normal  temperature  of  the  body  has  been  variously 
estimated  ;  but,  on  the  average,  seems,  in  the  adult,  to  range 
between  98-4°  and  99-5°.  1878  HUXLEY  Ptysiogr.  72  A 
comparison  of  the  temperatures  shown  by  the  two  thermo. 
meters.  1888  Miss  HRADDON  Fatal  Three  i.  v,  I  took  their 
lemperatun-s  tin's  morning  before  I  went  to  church. 
fig.  »86a  STANLEY  9V:c.  C/j.  (1877)  I.  xiv.  272  The  tempera 
ture  of  the  zeal  of  the  different  portions  of  the  nation. 

b.  (colloq,*)  To  have  a  temperature^  i.  e.  one 
higher  than  the  normal,  as  in  fever. 

1898  P.  WHITE  Millionaires  Dau. (ed.  Tauchn.) 88  Do  you 
think  I  have  a  temperature?  1904  E.  F.  BENSON  CJtaf- 
loners  (ed.  Tauchn.)  318  He  has. .had  a  temperature  for 
nearly  a  week, 

f  8.  The  temper  of  steel ;  =  TKMI-ER  sb.  5.  Obs. 
1580  FRAMPTON  Iron  ft  Stcele  in  Jovf.  A'eios  (1596)  MS 
Iron  so  harde-.that  being  wrought,  it  seructh  for  Steele, 
chiefly  with  a  temperature  that  is  giuen  to  it.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxiv.  xiv.  1 1.  514  All  our  stcele  is  of  a  more 
soft  and  gentle  temperature  than  that  of  the  Levant.  1603 
[sec  TEMPKR  :'.  14],  1610  A".  7,>/f«j<>«'-  .\'i><£<f.  $  Comnnv. 
249  Giving  them  the  Iron  Mines  of  Biskay..with  the 
temperature  of  Baion,  Bilbo,  Toledo,  and  t  .-lataiuU 

f  9.  Afusif.  *=  TEMPERAMENT  ^.  10.  Obs.  tare~l. 

1591  LVI.Y  Gallathea  ill.  iii,  An  Organist  to  tune  your 
teniperatures. 

10.  all  rib.  and  Comb.t  as  tempcraturc-compensa- 
tort  correction^  log^  sense ;  tempera  ture -alarm  : 
sec  quot.  1877  ;  temperature-chart,  (a)  a  chart  or 
card  containing  a  temperatitre-curze  or  its  equiva 
lent  ;  {b}  a  chart  of  a  region  indicating  tempera 
tures  at  different  points,  as  by  isotherms;  tempera 
ture-curve,  a  curve  showing  variations  of  tempera 
ture,  usually  in  relation  to  equal  periods  of  time, 
esp.  in  epical  use. 

1871  W.  SoriRK  (title)  Temperature  Variations  in  the 
r)Ue.ise*  of  Children.  1877  KNIGHT  Diet,  Mech.t  Tempera 
ture  alarm,  A  device  which  automatically  makes  a  signal 
when  the  temperature  uf  the  place  where  it  is  exceeds 
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or  falls  below  a  determinate  point.  1888  H.  MORTEN 
Hospital  Life  29,  I  admire  her  neat  temperature  chart, 
and  then  pass  on  to  Nurse  Lorna.  1893  A.  S.  ECCLKS 
Sciatica  59  It  appears  to  be  possible,  by  close  attention 
to  the  distribution  of  hypeiEesthebia,  temperature-sense 
for  heat,  and  loss  of  cutaneous  temperature,  to  localize 
in  a  measure  the  extent  to  which  the  nerve-trunk  or  its 
branches  is  involved.  1899  AUbutfs  Syst.  Mcd.  VII.  639 
A  high  temperature,  marked  fluctuations  in  the  temperature 
curve,  a  rapid  pulse.  1901  Daily  News  12  Jan.  6/2  All  the 
levers,.,  connecting  rods,  carriers,  supporting  rods,  bell 
cranks,  temperature  compensators. 

Hence  Te'mperatured  a.t  in  comb.,  having  tem 
perature  of  a  stated  kind. 

1892  Temple  Bar  Mag.  Nov.  444  The  inner  door  shuts  her 
.  -into  this  pleasant-temperatured  privacy. 

Tempere,  var.  TEMPBE  a.  Obs. 

Tempered  (te-mpwd),  a.  [f.  TEMPEII  v.  and 
sb.  +  -ED.] 

fl.  Brought  to  or  having  a  proper  or  desired  tem 
per,  quality,  or  consistence  (usually  by  mixture  of 
elements  or  mingling  of  qualities)  ;  hence,  of  an 
intermediate  or  moderate  quality  free  from  either 
extreme  ;  temperate.  Obs.  except  as  below. 

(-1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xliv.  (Lucy)  288  pat  [pyk  &  bryn- 
vtan]  grewit  hyre  nomare  Na  It  a  tempryt  bath  ware.  1422 
tr.  Sccreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  222  Thefryste  tokynof  good 
complexcion  Is  temperid  flesslie  betwene  nesshe  and  harde, 
and  namely  be-twen  lene  and  fatte.  a  1450  Knt.  dc  la  Tour 
(1906)  9  It  is  good  to  seme  God..  and  lyue  tempered  and 
moderat  lyff.  1577  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)  422 
Leaving  in  the  midst  a  court,  open  to  the  tempered  aire. 
b.  with  adverbial  qualification. 

1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  284  To  worke  in  us  the 
impression  of  an  excellently  tempered  complexion.  1726 
LEONI  Albertis  Archil.  I.  101/2  Wine..  kept  in  a  dry  cool 

flacc,  always  equally  tempered.     1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2) 
II.   692    In   the   heaven   above   an   excellently   tempered 
climate. 

C.  That  has  been  brought  to  the  required  degree 
of  hardness  and  elasticity,  as  steel;  also  said  vaguely 
or  poetically  of  other  metals. 

1655  MRQ.  WORCESTER  Cent.  Inv.  §  85  Such,  .bolts,  .being 
made  of  tempered  Steel.  1697  DRYDES  s£neid\\\\,  699  The 
temper'd  metals  clash,  and  yield  a  silver  sound.  1727  GAY 
Fables  xii.  6  Some..  head  the  darts  with  tempered  gold. 
1789  R.  HOLE  Arthur  v,  No  temper'd  mail  resists  Fiacha's 
might.  1884  C.  G.  W.  LOCK  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  in. 
271/1  The  word  'tempered'  (as  applied  to  steel)  should 
properly  apply  to  all  degrees  of  hardness  denotable  by  colour 
in  the  colour  test. 

d.  Mixed  or  compounded  in  due  proportion  ; 
worked  up  to  a  suitable  consistency. 

1697  DRYDES  Virg,  Georg.  i.  259  Delve  of  convenient 
Depth  your  thrashing  Floor;  With  temper'd  Clay  then  lill 
and  face  it  o'er.  1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  II.  255  Cover 
the  Head  of  the  Stock  with  temper'd  Clay,  or  with  soft 
Wax.  1778  Bip.  LOWTH  Transl.  Isaiah  Notes  158  Bricks, 
made  with  tempered  clay  and  chopped  straw. 

e.  Mus.  That  has  been  tuned  or  adjusted   in 
pitch  according  to  some  TEMPERAMENT  (sense  10). 

1727-41  [see  TEMPER  v.  15  b].  1788  CAVALLO  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LXXVI1I.  250  One  may  easily  perceive,  how  small 
is  the  difference  between  the  perfect  fifths  of  the  latter,  and 
the  tempered  ones  of  the  former.  1829-32  GKS.  P.  THOMPSON 
Exerc.  (1842)  II.  139  Nobody  denies  that  the  different  keys 
on  tempered  instruments  have  different  qualities.  1875 
KLLIS  tr.  Helmholtz  Sensat.  Tone  in.  xvi.  510  We  cannot  .  . 
fail  to  recognise  the  influence  of  tempered  intonation  upon 
the  style  of  composition.  1879  C.  H.  H.  PARRY  in  Grove 
Diet.  Mus.  II.  11/2  The  larger  intervals  contained  in  the 
tempered  octave  are  all  to  a  certain  extent  out  of  tune. 

2.  Constituted  or  endowed  with  a  specified  tem 
per  or  disposition  (in  various  senses  of  temper}. 
a.  Qualified  by  an  adv. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  266  For  his  corage  is  lempred  so, 
That  ihogh  he  mihte  himself  relieve,  Vit  wolde  he  noght 
an  other  grieve.  1456  SiaG.  HAYK  Law  Ariris(S.T.S.)  119 
He  that  is  vertuous  in  the  vertu  of  that  force,  is  ay  temperit 
that  he  excedis  nocht.  1529  MORE  Dyaloge  \.  Wks.  162/2 
It  is  so  meruaylously  tempered  that  a  mou.se  may  wade 
therm,  and  an  Olyphauntbe  drowned  therin.  1615  BRATH- 
WAU  Strappado  (1878)  143  Perseus  (one  better  tempered, 
Then  to  behold  a  Virgine  slaughtered,  Without  assayd 
reuenge,1.  a  1628  F.  GREVIL  Sidney  (1907)  13  A  quiet  and 
equally  tempered  people.  1760-72  H.  V>W3K.v.FoolofQital. 
(1809)  III.  119  Children,  sweetly  tempered  like  their  mother. 
TiiiRLWALL  Grcece\\.  xlv.  15  Indications  that  its  foim 


of  government  was  not  unhappily  tempered. 

b.  Qualified  by  an  adj.,  so  as  to  become  a  para- 

syulhelio  deriv.  of  TEMPER  sb.  :  Having  a  temper  of 

such  a  kind  (mild-tempered  =  of  mild  temper). 

(The  i8th  c.  quots.  show  the  gradual  change  from  a.) 

1680  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  x.  178  Heavy  unequal  tempered 

Stuff.     1747  tr.  Astruc's  Fevers  169  A  cold  mild-tempered 

easy  patient.     1747  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  I.  ii.  1  1  She  aimed 

to  be    worse-tempered    than    ordinary.     1768  [see   GOOD- 

TEMPERED].     1788  MRS.  HUGHES  Henry  <y   Isabella  I.  So 

Lamented  that  so  mild  a  tempered,  pretty  kind  of  woman, 
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tempered  monarchy  who  bears  a  decided  hatred  to  monarchy 
itself.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFB  v'/j/rf.  Udolflto  xliv,  They 
proceeded  to  a  third  room  with  a  more  tempered  step.  1828 
D'lsRAELt  Chas.  /,  I.  vi.  157  At  this  crisis,  the  tempered 
wiidom  of  the  Queen  saved  the  nation.  1893  lYestiu.  GIK. 
23  Mar.  2/3  He.. listened  to  his  tempered  speech— It  was 
a  much  milder  note  than  on  Tuesday. 

Temperel,  obs.  form  of  TEMPORAL. 

Temperer  (te-mpsrai).  [f.  TEMPER  v.  +  -KB1.] 
One  who  or  that  which  tempers. 

1.  f  One  who  mixes  («&?.)  ;  one  who  prepares 
(clay,  mortar,  etc.);  one  who  tempers  (steel). 

a  1617  HIEEON  //"X-r.  II.  2  Still  there  will  be  ..  some 
temperers  of  leaven  with  the  sweet  Imnpe  of  Gods  sacred 
'  j)  Pref.  6  Temperers 


ful,  and  even-tempered.  1901  Wide  World  Mag.  VIII.  149,2 
Hard  at  bargaining.. and  cross-tempered  withal. 

3.  Modified  by  the  admixture  or  influence  of  some 
other  element ;  seasoned ;  moderated,  mitigated, 
allayed,  toned-down  ;  limited. 

1654  TKR.  TAYLOR  Real^Pres.  298  In  a  moderated  propor 
tion,  .wine  is  mingled  with  water,  as  the  Spirit  *th  a  man. 
And  he  receivs  in  the  Feast.. tempered  wine  unto  faith. 
X7*3  J-  BROWN  Poetry  ff  Mtts.  v.  85  Sophocles  appeared 
next ;  of  a  more  sedate  and  tempered  Majesty.  1791  lic'KKE 
Aj>j>.  /K//4'i  Wks.  VI.  135  No  man  can  be  a  friend  to  a 


npermg 


needles  are  now  ready' for  the  tempering,  .they,  .are carried 
in  boxes  to  the  temperer.  1896  Chambers  s  Jrnl.  XIII. 
22/2  The  temperer  requires  a  supply  of  water  for  the  suffi 
cient  moistening  of  the  clay. 

f  2.  One  who  or  that  which  allays  or  mitigates. 

1630  A'.  Johnson's  Kingd.  <V  Coitiinw.b  Whereas  cold^ca_n 
Vi -ithout  doors  receiue  no  temperer ;  heat  on  the  contrarie  is 
capable  of  very  many.  1638  RIDER  Hor.  Odes  I.  (1644)  32 
O  thou  my  labour's  sweetest  temperer  [L.  leniiiien}. 

3.  One  who  uses  or  advocates  temperament  in 
music  :  see  TEMI-EKAMKXT  10. 

1829-3:  GEX.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  II.  140  Do  the 
temperers  maintain . .  that  it  is  possible  to  mend  this  passage 
by  any  alteration  in  the  intonation  ? 

f4.   =  CRATER  i,  mixing  vessel.  0/>s. 

1675  HOBBKS  Odyssey  32  Then  Nestor  bids  one  fill  the 
temperer  With  wine  that  aged  was  eleven  year.  1676  — 
Iliad \.  452  Filled  with  sweet  wine  the  Temp'rers  stood. 

Tempering  (te'mpariij),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  TEMPER 
f.  +  -ING  l.]  The  action  of  the  verb  TEMPER,  in 
various  senses  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1383  WVCI.IF  Prm>.  xii.  n  Who  is  sweete,  liueth  in 
tempringis  [1388  temperaunces].  —  Ezck.  xiii.  14  [see 
TEMPERURE  ij.  1-1440  Promf.  Paru.  488/2  Teinperynge, 
or  mesuryngeof  sundry  thyngys  to-gedyr.  1486  Nottingham 
l\cc.  III.  241  To  a  warkman  for  temperyn.?  of  morter. 
1523  FITZHERB.  limb.  5  4  The  temperyiye  [of  the  plough)  to 
go  brode  and  narowe  is  in  the  settyng  of  the  culture.  1538 
[see TEMPER  t'.  iS].  1592  SIIAKS.  Vcn.  t*s  Ad.  565  What  waxe 
so  frozen  but  dissolues  with  tempering?  1600  HOLLAND 
Lii'y  XLI.  xxv.  1113  Proxenus.  .dranke  a  cup  of  poison  of 
his  Wives  tempering,  whereof  he  died.  1655  MOLM-ET  & 
IJESSET  Health's  linprvv.  (1746)90  Concerning  the  temper 
ing  of  the  Air  in  our  Houses.  1661  BOVLE  Unsucctcdixg 
Expir.  Wks.  1772!.  341  The  tempering  of  steel.  1726  LEONI 
tr.  Albertrs  Archil.  I.  42/1  The  Workman's. .Manner  of 
Building  depends  partly  upon,  .his  Stone,  and  partly  upon 
the  tempering  of  his  Mortar.  1839  [see  TEMPERER  ij.  1848 
R.  I.  WILBERFORCE  Doctr.  Incarnation,  xiv.  (1852*  409 
Through  the  happy  tempering  of  His  natural  qualities. 
1875  UUSELEV  Harmony  v.  67  This  interval. .in  tuning 
a  keyed  instrument,  will  require  a  much  greater  alteration, 
or  tempering. 

b.   atlrib.  and  Comb.,  as  teinpenttg-bar,  -bath, 
-fuittace,  -machine,  -screw,  -wheel:  see  quots. 


of  the  weighing  machine  may  be  acted  upon  by  the  friction. 
1864  WEBSTER,  Tempering  color,  the  shade  of  color  that 
indicates  the  degree  of  temper  in  tempering  steel.  1877 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Tempering-fnrnace,.  .one  specially 
contrived  for  imparting  an  equal  heat  to  the  articles  to  be 
tempered.  lhid.,Tcnipcring-machi>te,  one  for  handling  heavy 
steel  plates  during  the  operations  in  _  tempering.  Ibid.^ 
Tempering-whcel)  a  device  for.  .tempering  clay  for  making 
brick,  etc.  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  Te»ipering~ffven>  in  glass- 
manuf.,  an  annealing-oven  used  after  the  melting-oven. 

Te'mpering,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  tempers  ;  softening,  mitigating. 

1612  SELDEN  Draytotfs  Poly-olb.  vi.  Notes  97  Those  that 
sing  the  tempering  and  mollifying  Paeans  to  Apollo.  1817 
BYRON  Lam.  of  Tasso  viii,  Like  steel  in  tempering  fire. 
1846  MCCULLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Emp.  (1854)  I.  91  The  tempering 
influence  of  the  ocean. 

Te-mperless,  a.  rare.  [f.  TEMPER  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Having  no  moderation  of  temper. 

a  1618  SVLVESTER  Panaretus  1374  So  swelling  proud  ;  so 
surly-browd  the  while;  So  temper-lesse. 

Temperment:  see  TEMPERAMENT  3,  quot.  1471. 

Temperour,  variant  of  TEMPERURE  Obs. 

Temper-pin.  Sc.    [f.  TEMPER  sb.  +  PIN  j/>.] 

1.  The  wooden  screw  used  in  regulating  the 
tightness  of  the  band  of  a  spinning-wheel;  Jig. 
temper,  disposition. 

17..    in  Ritson  Sc.  Songs  (1794)  I.  175  My  spinning-wheel 

is  auld  and  stiff, ..To  keep  the  temper  pin  in  tiff,  Employs 

aft   my  hand,   sir.     a  1796    BURNS    There  -was   a  Lass  i, 

Ay  she  shook  the  temper-pin.     1864  LATTO  Tarn.  Bodkin 

iii,  A  hole  in  her  chackit  apron  claught  haud  o'  the  temper 

pin,  whan  doon  gaed  Bessie  an'  the  wheel.    Ibid,  x,  Mr.  G.'s 

temper  pin  was  nae  wise  improved  by  the.. catastrophe. 

f  2.  A  tuning-screw  or  peg  of  a  violin,  etc.   Obs. 

1786  BURNS  Ep.  Maj.  Logan,  iv,  Heaven  send  your  heart- 

j    strings  aye  in  tune,  And  screw  your  temper-pins  aboon. 

1788  SHIRREFS  Poems  (1790)  339  Gin  the  temper-pin  ye'll 

j    screw,  And  gi'es  a  sang. 

Temper- pot,  -screw:  sec  TEMPER  sb.  14. 

t  Temperure.  Obs.  Also  4-5  temprure, 
temperoiu\e.  [a.  OF./*////;rw/'tf(i2thc.iuCiodef.) 
:— L.  temperdtura  :  see  TEMPERATURE.] 

1.  Tempering;  toner,  tempering  liquid,  etc. 

1388  WVCLIF  Ezek.  xiii.  14,  Y  sdial  distrie  the  wal,  which 


TEMPEST. 

je  pargetiden  with  out  temperure  [1382  temperynge ; 
Vulg,  ab&que  temperamento].  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4177  The 
temprure  of  the  mortere  Was  inaad  of  licour  wonder  dcre. 
1426  LVDG.  De  G:til.  Pilgr.  23524  Of  their  morter  the  tem 
prure,  Founded  vppoun  chary te,  Of  concord  and  fraternyte. 

2.  Adjustment  of  pitch,  tuning  ;  tunefulness. 
J39°  GOWER  Conf.  I.  39  Arlon,  Which  hadde  an  harpe  of 

such  temprure,  And  therto  of  so  good  mesure  [etc.].  Ibid. 
III.  303  Of  hire  Harpe  the  temprure  He  tawhte  hire  ek. 

3.  Condition   of  the   weather   or   climate ;    esp. 
temperate  or  good  condition  ;   =  TEMPERATURE  6. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  179  Good  corn  contray, 
wliere  bere  is  good  temperure  of  heuene  and  of  wedir  \coeli 
tcinperies\.  Ibid.  II.  291  pe  temperure  bat  comeb  ofhij. 
nesse  and  lownesse  of  sterres  and  plane tes,  comeb  ajen  to 
temperure  at  be  fiftibesere.  a  1485  FORTESCVE  Wks.  (1869) 
477  Temperour  of  the  ayre,  clerenes  of  the  sea. 

4.  =  TEMPER  sl>.  5  (of  steel,  etc.),  TEMPER. VTURK  8. 

c  1407  LVDG.  Resott  $  Sens.  1191  A  bryght  hehne..of 
swych  temprure,  That  pollex  swerde  ne  noon  armure  May 
do  therto  no  violence.  1:1440  Partonope  1943  Hawbrek.. 
of  goode  mesure  Mighty  and  strong  and  of  good  temperure. 

5.  Temperance,  self-control,  moderation. 

1:1380  WVCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  II.  256  pe  bridde  vertue..is 
temperourein  oure  dede.  ^1440  'Jacob's  Well\^-2.  Glotonye 
is,  whan  )wu  hast  a  talent,  wyth-outyn  temperure  &  mesure, 
to  mete  or  drynke. 

Tempest  (te'inpest),^/1.  Forms:  3- tempest; 

also  3-6  tempeste,  4-5  tempast,  -e.   [a.  OF.  tern- 

peste,  fern,  (nth  c.  in  Roland}  =  It.,  Prov.  tern- 

pesta\—'$QT$.\J**tempesta-m,  for   cl.  L.  tempestdst 

-diem  season,  weather,    storm,  f.  tempus  a  time, 

a  season;    also  a.  OF.  tempest  masc.  (i3th  c.  in 

i    Godef.)  =  Prov.    tempest  :-L.  *tempestum.      OF. 

|   had  also  *tempeste>  ace.   sing,  tempest^  pi.  tern- 

!  pestez  (lath  c.)  =  Sp.  tempestdd^  Pg.  tempestade^ 

\    It.  ~atet  -ade,:—'L.  tempe'stds^  tempesta-t-em.] 

1.  A  violent  storm  of  wind,  usually  accompanied 
j   by  a  downfall  of  rain,  hail,  or  snow,  or  by  thunder. 

c  xzso  Old  Kentish  Serm.  in  O.  E.  Misc.  32  So  hi  were  in 
l>o  ssipe  so  a-ros  a  great  tempeste  of  winde.  1297  R.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  1151  Hor  folc  hii  lore  in  be  se  ^oru  tempest  [r.r. 
tempeste]  moni  on.  ^1300  Cttrsor  Af.  6027  (Cott.)  Israel  for 
Jjistempest[tit''"//.  tempast]  Was  nober  harmed,  man  ne  beist. 
13. .  K.  Alls.  5810  (Bodl.  MSJ  pe  wederes  stronge  and  teni- 
pestes  pat  hem  duden  grete  molestes.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Alan, 
ciples  T.  197  Euerecrieagayn  tempest  and  rayn.  1390  GOWER 
Conf.  III.  203  A  cruel  king  lich  the  tempeble,  The  whom  no 
Pite  myhte  areste.  c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  12467  Trees  thurgh 
tempestes,  tynde  hade  bere  leues.  1535  COVERDALE  2  Kings 

\  ii.  i  Whan  the  Lorde  was  mynded  to  take  vp  EHas  in  the 
tempest.  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  389  Seven  whole 
dayes  and  nights  this  tempest  lasted.  1697  DKYDEN  Virg. 
Georg.  iv.  608  A  Station  safe  for  Ships,  when  Tempests  roar. 
1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  $  Art  II.  46  In  some  places  the 
time  of  change  is  attended  with  calms,  in  others. .  with  violent 

,  tempests.  1856  STANLEY  Sinai  $  Pal.  \.  §  3.  68  Thewholeair 
filled.,  with  a  tempest  of  sand  driving  in  your  face  like  sleet. 

b.  A  thunder-storm,  dial. 

c  1532  Du  WES Introd.  Fr. in  Palsgr.  946/1  To  be  killed  with 
tempest,  fouldroier.  1712  HEARNE Collect.  30  June(O.H.S.J 
III.  408  We  were  forc'd  by  a  tempest  to  stop  at  Yarn  ton. 
1839  G.  BIRD  Nat.  Phil.  212  Several  instances  have  occurred 

!  of  the  fatal  effects  of  a  tempest.,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  spot . .  where  the  violence  of  the  lightning  appeared 
to  have  been  chiefly  exerted,  c  1860  ftorthamp.  Dial.t 

\    It's  very  still  and  black.    I  think  we  shall  have  a  tempest 

I    to-night.     1883  Hanipsh.  Gloss.*  Tempest^  a  thunder-storm. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.  A  violent  commotion  or  dis 
turbance  ;  a  tumult,  rush  ;  agitation,  perturbation. 
Tempest  in  a  tea-pot :  see  TEA-POT. 

c  1313  SHOREHAM  vii.  642  pat  best . .  r^at   hyt   hedde  ine 

hym  y-nome  Soche  a  tempeste.     13. .    Guy  Warvj,  (A.)  273 

Now  is  Gij  in  gret  tempest,  Sorwe  he  makeb  wi)>  be  mest. 

1472  Coventry  Led  Bk.  373  The  gret  tempestes  diuisions  & 

troubles  that  in  late  daies  haue  be  in  this  our  Keaunie.    1588 

,    SHAKS.  Tit.  A.I.I.  458  Cheere  the  heart,  That  dies  in  tern- 

!    pest  of  thy  angry  frowne.     1606  S.  GARDINER  Bft.  Angling  \i 

'    Waues  of  tribulation,  tempests  of  tentations.     1770  BURKI; 

i    Corf.  (1844)   I.  243  In   the   midst  of  all   this  tempest   the 

ministers,  .seem  much  at  their  ease.     1894  H.  KISBET  Bush 

Girl's  Rom.  61  Helen  Craven  was  very  pale  and  very  silent 

during  this  parental  tempest.     1909  Daily  Chron,  3  Dec. 

1/2  This  fine  passage,  .drew  a  tempest  of  cheering. 

f  b.  Calamity,  misfortune,  trouble.   Obs. 

(Ti33o  R.  BKUNNE  Chron.  Wacc  (Rolls)  16541  Moryne  & 

hunger.. had  reft..al  be  folk  wyb  tempest  vnkynde.     ^1470 

HENKY   Wallace  vii.  394   For  sleuth  nor  sleip  sail  nayne 

remayne  in  me,  Off  this  tempest  till  1  a  wengeance  se. 

3.  A  confused  or  tumultuous  throng ;  f  a  crowded 
assembly :  cf.  HURRICANE  2  b  (obs.} ;  a  rushing  or 
tearing  crowd. 

1746  SMOLLETT  Advice  30  note,  Not  unaptly  styled  a  drum, 

from  the  noise  and  emptiness  of  the  entertainment.     There 

are  also  drum-major,  rout,  tempest,  and  hurricane,  differing 

only  in  degrees  of  multitude  and  uproar.     1755  J.  SHKB* 

BEARE  Lydia  (1769)  II.  309  How  to  spend  their  hours  in 

London  more  agreeably  than  in  routs,  drums,   huricanes, 

and  tempests.     1866  CARLYLE  in  Morning  Star  5  Apr.  5/5 

(    It  turned  out  to  be  a  tempest  of  wild  horses,  managed  by 

j    young  lads  who  had  a  turn  for  hunting  with  their  grooms. 

b.  A  person  of  stormy  temper. 

1852  MRS.  SrowEC/wc/r  TonisC.  xxiii,  Henrique  is  a  regular 
little  tempest— his  mother  and  I  have  given  him  up  long  ago. 

f  4.   A  time  ;  a  period,  an  occasion.    (A  verbalism 
I    of  translation.)    Obs. 

1382  WVCLIF  2  Chron.  xxviit.  9  In  that  tempest  [Vulg.  en 
ten/restate}  was  ther  a  piophete  of  the  Lord.  1387  TREVISA 
Higdcn  (Rolls)  II.  337  In  [?at  tempest  [sub  ea  tcinpcstate\ 
went  out  bat  man  bat  heet  Liber  pater. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  tempest- 
anger,  -cloud,  -pitch>  -rack  (RACK  sbl  3),  -shock, 


TEMPEST. 

-speed,  -spirit,  -time;  b.  instrumental,  etc..  as 
tempest-beaten,  -blown,  'born,  -driven,  ~Jlit)ig. 
-harrowed,  -rent,  -rocked,  -swept,  -torn,  -troubled, 
-winged,  -worn  adjs.;  also  TEMPEST-TOSSED  ;  c. 
objective,  etc.,  as  tempest-bearing  -dear,  -loving, 
'proof,  -scoffing,  -ival£ingw\\$. ;  also  tempest-raiser. 

1898  \V.  WATSON  Poems,  Tomb  of  K  urns,  Byron's  *tempest- 
anger,tempest-mirth.  i747DuxKiN  in  Francis's  tr.  Horace, 
Ep.  IL  ii.  307  Nor  yet  e.xpos'd  to  ^Tempest-bearing  Strife. 
1591  SYLVESTER  Dtt  Barfas  \.  v.  433  Tne  *tempest-beaten 
VesieKb  stern.  1759  JOHNSON  Ras>clas  \\\,  I  rejoiced  like 
a  tempest-beaten  sailor  at  his  entrance  into  the  harbour. 
1865  BARING-GOULD  ITeffiva/rts  x.  177  To  leave  the  summer 
cirrus  and  turn  to  the  *  tempest-born  rain-cloud.  1868 
M.  COLLINS  Sweet  Anne  Page  I.  149  Always  the  white  sky 
should  be  *tempest-clear.  1849  tr.  De  IA  Afottt  Fatty tte's 
Sir  Elidoc  166  His  *tempest-dnven  heart.  1776  MICKI.E  tr. 
Camoens1  Lusiad  80  On  many  a  *tempest-harrowed  ocean 
tost.  1727-46  THOMSON  Summer  ii23The  *tempe^t•lovil)g 
raven  scarce  Dares  wing  the  dubious  dusk.  1660  MONO 
Scut.  Kgjf.  403  Like  one  Ship . .  *  tempest -proof  upon  a  troubled 
Sea.  1844  LOWELL  Legend  of  Brittany  IL  xi,  liefore  its  eyes 
the  sullen  *tempest-rack  Would  fade.  1877  tr.  Lacroi.r's  Sc. 
$  Lit.  Mid.  Ages  (1878)  225  A  special  class  of  sorcerers 
called  *  tern  pest -raisers.  1821  T.  MITCHELL  Aristoph.  I. 
186  Must  I  be  thus  *tempest-rent?  criSzo  S.  ROGERS 
Italy,  Camp.  Florence  176  Now  *  tempest  -rocked,  now 
\vhirlinground  and  round.  1837  Spirit  of  the  Woods  84 
Mid  sorrow's  *  tern  pest-shock.  1854  J.  S.  C.  AUIJOTT 
Xapoleon  (1855)  II.  iv.  79 StnUEgllllg  along  the  drifted  and 
*tempest-swept  defile.  1633  FORD  Broken  H.  iv.  ii,  Like 
"tempest-threaten'd  trees  unfirmly  rooted.  1598  DRAYTON 
Heroic  -£"/.,  Brandon  to  Q.  Mary  77  After  long  trauailc, 
"tempest.torneand  wrack'd.  1825  RICHAKDSON  Sonnets  141, 
I  marked  the  "tempest- troubled  wave.  «727-46  THOMSON 
Summer  344  Till,  "tempest-wing'd,  Fierce  Winter  sweeps 
them  from  the  face  of  day. 

Tempest  (te'mpest,  t  tempe'st),  v.  [ad.  OF. 
tcinpeste-r  (i  2th  c.),  f.  tcnipeste  :  see  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  affect  by  or  as  by  a  tempest ;   to 
throw  into  violent  commotion,  to  agitate  violently. 

1390  GOWEH  Cpnf.  II.  167  And  whan  hir  list  the  Sky 
tcmpeste,  The  reinbowe  is  hir  Messacer,  c  1430 /V^r.  Lyf 
Manhode  iv.  i.  (1869)  174  Tempested  it  was  gretliche,  ofpret 
tempestes  and  of  wyind.  i48oCA\TON  Ovid's  Met.  xi.  xix, 
The  wyndes.  .renne  so  radely,  that  nothing  may  lette  them 
to  tempeste  alle  the  see.  1638  /V«iV.  Con/.  (1657)  346  Rooted 
most  when  most  tempested.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vn.  412 
Fish.,  part  huge  of  bulk  Wallowing  unweildie,  enormous  in 
tliir  (late,  Tempest  the  Ocean.  1715-20  POPE  Iliad  xxi.  30 
The  hui?e  dolphin  tempesting  the  main.  1830  H.  N.  COLK- 
Riixib  Grk,  Poets  (1834)  129  As  when  two  winds — the  north 
and  west  ..  suddenly  tempest  the  sea.  1857  II.  MILLER 
Test,  Rocks  iii.  137  Its  wonderful  whales,  .of  the  reptilian 
Uass.  .must  have  tempested  the  deep. 

2.  fig.  To  disturb  violently  (a  person,  the  mind). 
c  1374  CHAUCER  Kocth.  n.  pr.  iv.  28  (Camb.  MS.),  I  hauc 

soni  what  conforted  the  so  |>at  thow  tempest  the  nat  thus 
with  al  thi  fortune,  a  1415  LYDGATE  Temple  of  Glas  1157 
For  no  turment,  bat  be  fallen  shal,  Tempest  be  not.  x«jji 
FISHER  Serin,  Lnt her  \*I\i$.  (1876)312  loannes  wicclifTwith 
other  moo  which  sore  tempested  the  chyrche.  1621  T. 
WILLIAMSON  tr.  Goulart's  Wise  Vieillardis  Tempested  with 
disordered  thoughts  and  vnruly  passions.  1762  GOLDSM. 
Cit.  W,  xlvii,  A  mind .  .tempested  up  by  a  thou>and  various 
passions.  1819  CAMPBKLL  Spec.  Brit.  Poets  I.  164  A  man. . 
has  hardly  tied  the  fatal  knot  when  his  house  is  tempested 
by  female  eloquence. 

3.  intr.  Of  the  wind,  weather,  etc.,  and  impers.  : 
To   be  tempestuous,   to  blow   tampMtOOBuyi  to 
ra^c,  storm.     Alsoy??*.  ?  Obs. 

c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  56  Sone  after  the  winde  began  to  ri.se 
and  tempest  horrible  and  impetuouse.  1530  PALSGK.  754  i 
Herde  you  nat  howe  it  tempested  to  nyght  ?  1601  U.  JONSON 
Poetaster  v.  i,  Other  Princes. .Thunder,  and  tempest,  on 
Lined  hcail.-,,  Whom  Caesar  with  such  honour  doth 
atluance.  1615  G.  SANMYS  Trav.  207  (tr.  Grid's  Met.  xi. 
521)  Blind  night  in  darkness  templets. 

Hence  Te-mpested ///.  a.,  tossed  or  afflicted  by 
a  tempest;  Te'mpesting  vbl.  sb. 

a  1631  DONNE  Serin,  xxxvii.  (1640)  366  No  repentance 
[can]  .stay  hb»  tempested  and  weather-beaten  conscience, 
1811  SHI  I.LF.Y  St.  /rrync  ix.  Pr.  Wks.  1888  I.  196  And  the 
moon  dimly  gleam'd  through  the  tempested  air.  1846 
TRENCH  Miracles  iv,  The  Church  of  Christ  has  evermore 
re-icnibled  this  tempested  bark.  1881  MYERS  JtfJMfU/  of 
Youth  288  Rocked  by  strange  blast  and  stormy  tern  PCS  lings. 

•f-Tempesta-rian.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  8  (erron.) 
torapestrian.  [f.  mcd.L.  tcmpcstari-tts  (8th  c.  in 
Du  Canfje)  + -AN.]  (See  quot.) 

1708-22  BmQHAuAntif.  xvi.  v.  §6  (1840)  VI.68Thetapitu. 
lars  of  Charles  the  Great,  where  decrees  were  made  a^;iiu>t 
calculators,  enchanters,  and  '  tempestrians ',  as  they  are 
called,  that  is  raiders  of  storms  and  tempests. 

f  Tempestative,  a.  06s.  rare-1,  [a.  obs.  F. 
ttmpemtif,  -ive  (i^th  c.  in  Godef.)  :  sec  TEMPEST 
sb.  and  -ATIVK.]  That  raises  a  tempest. 

1694  MOTTEVX  KaM'iis  iv.  xx,  If  I  come  near  thce..and 
cba^ti^e  thee  like  any  Tempcstative  Devil. 

Tempeateous,  -ious  :  see  TEMPESTUOUS. 

Tempestive  (tempe'stiv),  a.  arch.  [ad.  L. 
tcnipestivus  timely :  see  TEiirEST  and  -IVE.] 

1.  Timely,  seasonable. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Ct.  Brit.  ix.  ix.  5  60  That  prouidence 
wliich  the  King  of  Scotland . .  vsed,  was,  as  more  tcmpcstiu?, 
so  more  commendable.  1620  VKNNKR  I'ia  Recta  vii.  107 
The  moderate  and  tcmpestiue  vsc  of  them  may  be  very  good 
and  profitable,  1635  HtvwooD  Hierarch.  vin.  Comm.  533 
The  uhearefull  and  tcmptstiue  showrcs,  1851  Fra*cr's  Mag. 
XLV.  17--  After  the  tempest  ive  banquet  at  two  o'clock. 

^[  2.  errou.  «  TEMPESTUOUS  a. 

1848  Tail's  .Wag.  XV.  118  Every  reader  will ..  point  out 
living  examples  amid  bCBWUBg  and  tempi-stive  puhiki.i;]'. 
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Tempepstively,  adv.  arch.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY-.] 
Seasonably,  opportunely. 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  m.  ii.  in.  iv.  (1676)  305/2  Dancing 
is  a  pleasant  recreation  of  body  and  mind . .  if  tempestively 
used.  1654  H.  1,'EsTRANCE  C/ins.  7(1655)  131  The  severall 
processes.. will  more  tempestively  occurre  in  the  ensuing 
series  of  this  narration.  1702  BAYNARD  in  Sir  J.  Floyer 
Hot  ff  Cold  Bath.  n.  (1706)  367  Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  .tern- 
pcstively,  cautiously,  and  wisely  prescrib'd. 

f  Tempesti-vious,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [Erron. 
for  *Umpe5tivoust  f.  as  prec.  +  -OUS.]  Seasonable ; 
=  TEMPESTIVE  i 

1574  NEWTON  Hcaltk  Alag.  6  Exercise  fittest  to  be  vsed. . 
in  seasonable  and  tern  pestiu  ious  times  of  the  yeare. 

t  Tempesti'vity.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  tempcstivit&Si 

f.  tempestiV'iis  TEMPESTIVE  :  see  -ITV.] 

1.  Season ableness,  timeliness. 

1576  NEWTON  Lenmie'sComplex.  (1633)  124  Appointing  to 
each  function  his  proper  turne,  and  tempcstiuitVi  1646 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pstud.  Ej>.  287  Since  their[ Jews']  dispersion 
and  habitation  in  Countries,  whose  constitutions  admit  not 
such  tempestivity  of  harvests.  1656  BLOCST  Clossogr.) 
Tentpcstwity,.  .fitnesse  of  time,  seasonable nesse. 

2.  A  season,  a  time  of  a  particular  character. 
1569  NEWTON  Cicero's  Olde  Age  21  b,  To  euery  part  of 

a  mans  life  and  age,  aregeeuen  hys  conuenyente  tymes  and 
propre  tempestiiiytyes.  1642  S.  ASHE  Best  Refuge  19  Times. 
The  word  signifies  the  tempestivity,  the  season  of  time. 
The  Septungint  renders  it  right,  \'.v  evtearptnt?.  1683  K. 
HOOKER /Vr/;  P0rdagg'sAf,Div.2o  In  these  last  Dates  there 
wil  hang  over  us..periculous  tempeslivities,  hard  reasons. 

t  Te'mpestOUS,  a.  Obs.  [a.  AF.  tcinpestous, 
OF.  -£»;,ad.L.  type  *teinpe$tds-its,  fal^.tempcstuos- 
its ;  in  It.  tenipestoso,  Prov.  Umpestos  and  tctnpcsluos 
(Littre).]  =  TEMPESTUOUS  i,  2. 

c  1374  CHAUCKR  Troy  Ins  n.  Proem  5  This  see  clepe  I  be 
tempeslous  matere  Of  deeper  bat  Troylus  was  Inne.  c  1500 
Three  Kings  Sons  131  If  bifore  dyner  he  were  hole  and 
tempcstotis,  now  is  he  coldc  and  sobre.  1508  FISHER  7  Pcnit. 
f's.  .\\.\viii.  i.  Wks.  (1876)  69  The  tempestous  trybulacyons 
wherwlth  the  hcrteof  synners  is  troubled  &  vexed. 

Tempestrian :  see  TEMPESTABIAX. 

Te'mpest-to:SSed,  -tO'St  (-t/>st,  poet.  t()sed\ 
a.  Tossed  by  or  as  by  a  tempest.  IlenccTe'mpest- 
tO'BS  v.  trans,  and  intr,,  to  toss  or  pitch  about  as 
a  tempest  or  a  tempestuous  sea, ;  to  agitate  or  be 
agitated  violently  ;  Te'mpest-to  ssingf,  violent 
agitation  by  or  as  by  a  tempest,  etc. 

159*  SIIAKS.  Rout,  ff  Jul,  in.  v.  133  The  windes  thy  si^hes 
.  .will  ouer  set  Thy  tempt-t  tossed  body.  1605  —  M<iJ\ 
i.  iii.  25  Though  his  Barke cannot  be  lost,  Vet  it  shall  be  Tem 
pest-tost.  1681  Rtxb.  Ball.  (1886)  VI.  77  Where  peevish 
coyness  and  disdain  Do  tempest -tos^  the  mind.  1747 
FRANCIS  tr.  Horace,  Ep.  \.  xi.  19  Though  by  strong  \Vind>. 
your  Bark  were  Tempest. tost.  1867  H.  MACMH.LAX  Bible 
Teach,  xii.  (1870)  2^3  Those  very  afilictions  and  tempest- 
tossings  which  the  Church  bewails. 

f  Tempe'Stuate,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  L.  tcm- 
pcstu-,  stem  of  next:  SCC-ATK^;.]  =  TEMPEST-'. 

1702  C.  MATHKR  Maffn.  Chr.  vn.  \i.  (1852)  577  Those  parts 
of  Nuw  England.,  were  thus  tcmpcstuated  by  a  terrible  war. 

Tempestuous  (tempe'sti«os),  a.  Forms:  a. 
5  tempesteuous  (?  —  -evous),  6  -eous,  -yous, 
6-8  -ious  ;  #.  6  -uouse,  -uus,  6-  tempestuous. 
[In  the  &  form,  ad.  L.  tempestuos-m :  cf.  tempestti-s, 
collateral  form  of  tempestds  TEMPEST  ;  so  obs.  F. 
tempestuous^  -uos  (Mth  c.),  inod.F.  tempttitcux  = 
Pr.  temptstuos,  Sp.,  Fg.  Umpestitoso.  The  a  forms 
appear  to  be  analogical,  after  other  adjs.  in  -£oitst 
•ious,  of  various  etymology.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  involving,  or  resembling  a 
tempest;  subject  to  or  characterized  by  tempests  ; 
stormy,  very  rough  or  violent. 

a.  1509  HAWKS  /'asf.  Pleas,  xxxvii.  (Percy  Soc.)  194  It 
thondred  loude  wyth  clappcs  tempestiuus.  11548  HAIL 
Citron.,  Hen.  /f  18  b,  A  great  tempesteous  rage  and  furious 
stormc.  159*  MORYSON  Let.  in  Itin.  i.  (1617)  37  The  weather 
was  very  tempestious  and  not  likely  to  change. 

ft.  1538  STARKEY  England  i.  ii.  61  The  trowblus  and 
tcmpestuus  see.  1538  ELYOT,  Tentpestuosvm,  tempestuous  or 
stormy.  1610  HOLLAND  Cantden's  Brit.  (1637)  501  A  turbu 
lent  and  tempestuous  storme  arose.  1639-40  LAUD  Diary 
?$  Jan.,  A  very  blustering  and  a  tempestuous  day.  1799 
HT.  LEE  CcuUerb.  T.t  Old  Worn,  (ed,  2)  1.348  The  weather 
grew  lowering  and  tempestuous.  1878  BOSWORTH  SMITH  Car- 
tJutge  iii  The  dangerous  storms  to  which  the  south  of  Sicily 
was  exposed  after  the  rising  of  the  tempestuous  Orion. 

2.  transf.  and  jig.  Characterized  by  violent  agita 
tion  or  commotion  ;   turbulent,  tumultuous  ;    im 
petuous,  passionate ;  agitated  as  by  a  tempest. 

ou  1447  {implied  in  tftnffsicuaus/y :  see  next).  1509 
HAWKS  /'.u/.  /'/tat.  .xxvii.  (Percy  Soc)  120  O  Mars  I  me 
suocoure  in  tyme  tempestyous.  Ibid,  xxxiv.  177  So  shall 
you  swage  the  tempesteous  floode  Of  their  stormy  my  titles. 
a  1586  SIDNEY  /V.  xxxt.  xi,  In  that  tempestious  hast,  I  said, 
that  I  fruiu  out  thy  sight  was  cast  1710 'Brit.  Apollo  III. 
No*  25.  3/1  Tempestious  Ills,  in  wild  Confusion  hurl'd. 

ft.  1509  HAWKS  rast.  Pleas,  xxxiii.  (Percy  Soc.)  169  To  the 
last  endc  of  my  matter  troublous,  With  waves  enclosed  so 
tempestuous.  1648  HKKKICK  Heifer.,  Delight  in  Disorder, 
A  winning  wave  (deserving  note)  In  the  tempestuous  petti* 
cote.  1653  K.  SANDERS  Phyiiorn.,  Molet  21  The  tempes 
tuous  persecutions  of  her  own  kindred.  1663  DAVKNANT 
Siege  of  Rhodes  Wks.  (1672)  3  The  Shriller  Trumpet  and 
Tempestuous  Drum.  1781  Miss  BLKNI.Y  (Vc/V/.i  vin.  iv, 
Cecilia  was  still  in  this  tempestuous  state.  1865  S\vi sin  KNK 
Atalanta  1016  Fill  the  dance  up  with  tempestuous  feet. 

Tempe  stuously,  aJv.    [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]   Jn 

a  tempestuous  manner. 


TEMPLAR. 

1447  BOKENHAM  .SVyii/j'JiRoxbJ  73Trowblyd  in  hym  selph 
tempesteuously.  1596  WARNER  Alb.  Eug.  xi.  Ixiii.  (1612) 
272  I'empestiously  Arzinaas  Rhode  receiued  Sir  Hugh  at  last. 
1641  MIL TON  Apol.  Stnect.  Pref,  Wk*.  1851  III.  276  Signe, 
that  he  meant  ere  long  to  be  mo>t  tempestuously  bold,  and 
shamelesse?  1721  R.  KEITH  tr.  T.  a  Keinpis  Solil.  Soitl 
xvi.  230  The  Air  may  of  a  sudden  be  tempestuously  stirred. 
1876  F.  HAKRISON  Choice  Kks.  (1886)  138  The  evils  of  which 
you  tempestuously  complain. 

Tempe  stuousiiess.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  tempestuous  or 
stormy ;  storminess,  turbulence. 

1648  HEXHAM  Dutch  Diet,  n,  De  stuerighcyt  der  Zee,  the 
tempestuousnesse,  or  the  storminesse  of  the  Sea.  a  1651 
J.  SMITH  Scl.  Disc.  x.  iv.  (1673)  461  That  impetuous  vio 
lence  and  teinpestuousness  with  which  men  are  acted  in 
pretensions  of  Religion.  1798  Hist,  in  Ann.  I\ff.  154/2  The 
tempest uousness  of  the  times  appeared  favourable  to  such 
an  attempt.  1877  Dow  DEN  S/iats.  i'ri».\  vi.  117  There  is 
no  tempestuousness  of  passion  and  no  artistic  mystery. 

Tempir  e,  obs.  forms  of  TEMPER  v. 

Templar  (le'mplai),  j£.  Forms:  3-7  templer, 
4-5  -ere,  ^5  templeer),  5-  templar,  [a.  AK. 
tempter^  OK.  tcmplicr  (c  I  -*oo  in  ( Jodef.),  —  metl.I,. 
tcinplarius  (Du  Cange),  f.  tetnplufli,  TEMPLE  sb.^  : 
see  -EH  *  2  ;  also  tanplares,  pi.  of  cl.  L,.  teinplaris, 
in  papal  document  of  1157  in  Muratoii  Antiq,, 
Diss.  xi.  (1774)  II.  329.  For  later  spelling  see 
-AB2.] 

1.  A  member  of  a  military  and  religious  order, 
consisting  of  knights  {Knights  Templars,  Knights 
or  Poor  Soldiers  of  the  Temple},  chaplains,  and 
men-at-arms,  founded  cmS,  chiefly  for  the  pro 
tection  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  of  Christian 
pilgrims  visiting  the  Holy  Land:  so  called  fiom 
their  occupation  of  a  building  on  or  contiguous  to 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  at  Jerusalem. 
They  were  suppressed  in  1312, 

1:1290  Hckci  2^\  in  .S".  A'w.c-  -^''Ar-  I-  I7I  He  [K.  Hen.  II, 
as  part  of  his  penance]  Mjliuldc  finde  to  hundret  kny^tcs  Ui 
fi^te  Al  ane  ;er  with  t?c  templi-is  f  >r  Imli  c:lnin.lit:  ri:tf. 
13. .  C^er  de  L.  3920  Hys  . .  Tcmpkres  and  hys  IIospj  t:i!n  s. 
f  1330  K.  HKLNNK  Citron.  (icio,>  305  A  templer  of  mis,  Sir 
llnan  bt;  ^<.-ay,  Mai^tcr  templcu'  he-  w;i^  nn  |M>  half  \e  M'. 
1387  'i  KK\IS.\  Hidden  (Rolls'  VIII.  roj  pc  fiftc  Clement  u.t> 
pope  ..  he  damptud  be  urdre  of  Fieru  Templets.  14  . 
*Viv//.  in  \Vr.-\Viilcker  681/23  Hie  tcmptariits,  a  templcr. 
1598  HAKLVYT  /  '&y.  I.  146  The  Templars  which  were  ihtrun 
returned  hnme  out  of  Fran  nee.  1603  KNCI.I.KS  Hist.  Turks 
(1630)  29  Hugh  Paganus  first  Master  of  tlie  Tcmplers. . 
returned  «  n 
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to  lay  down  their  liues  for  defence  of  the  Christian  faith  ami 
religion.  1610  Hui.i..\sn  CanuLns  Brit.  (1637)  4  1-7  Ac  him  h 
for  Knights  Templars,  uliich  they  had  newly  built  :ICLVTI!IM;; 
to  tlie  forme  of  the  Temple  ni-cre  unto  the  Sipu)c.hrf  <*f  "ui 
Lord  at  Hicrusalent.  1700  TYKKEI.I,  Hist.  h.ng.  \  I.  745  One 
Uurand  a  Knight  -Templar.  1839  KEKIHHKV  Hist.  /-'-tig. 
I.  266  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II  that  the  patent  :u  d 
wealthy  order  of  Knights  Templars  was  suppressed  through- 
out  Europe.  1910  C.  I'FKKINS  in  J''ng-.  Hist.  Rev.  Apr.  224 
There  do  not  appear  to  have  been  over  fifteen  or  twenty 
knights  in  the  total  of  144  Templais  in  the  Urilish  Isles. 
b.  I'luase. 

1653  UKQUHART  RabcLiis  i.  v.  26,  I  drink  no  more  then  a 
spunge,  I  drink  like  a  Templer  Knight  \o>ig.  je  \x>y  coinine 
nng  1'empHer].  1819  SCOTT  I-ianhoc  xxxv,  Now,  to  drink- 
like  a  Templar  is  the  boabt  of  each  jolly  boon  companion  ! 

2.  A  barrister  or  other  person  \vho  occupies 
chambers  in  the  Inner  or  Middle  Temple  (see 
TEMPLE  sb.1  5). 

1588  Marprtl.  fcfist.  (Arb.)  26  Let  the  Tcmplais  liauc 
M.  Trauers  their  preacher  restored  againe  vnlo  them.  1628 
in  Crt.  fy  Times  CAtis.  I  (1848)  I.  311  On  Saturday  last,  the 
Templars  chose  one  Mr.  Palmes,  .their  lord  of  misrule. 
1683  TKVON  Way  to  Health  481  Hut  veiy  few  Inns  ,,f  (  \  i;rl 
(Jentlemen  or  Templets.  1687  MUNIAGIK&  I'KIOR  Hind  *f 
/'.  Transv.  22  Many  a  yt-ting  Tcmjiltr  will  save  hi.s  shilling 
by  tliis  Stratagem  of  my  Mice.  ^1760  H.  BROWNE  ripe 
Tobacco,  /wit.  v,  Blest  leaf!  whose  aromatic  gales  dispense 
To  Templars  modesty,  to  Parsons  sense.  1815  LAMB  Let. 
to  Soitthey  6  May,  I  am  a  Christian,  Englishman,  Londoner, 
Templar.  1818  acoTT  Hrt.  Midi,  i,  The  part  wliich  is  com 
mon  to  the  higher  classes  of  the  law  at  Edinburgh,  and  which 


nearly  resembles  that  of  the  young  Templars  in  tl 
Steeleand  Adduoo.   1903  J.  HUTCHINSON  (/;//*•)  A  Catalogue 
of  Notable  Middle  Templars. 


3.  a.  A    member   of  an    order   of    Freemasons 
calling  themselves  Knights  Templars,  exUnsivcly 
established  in  the  United  Slates. 

1859  (.title)  A  Service  for  the  Encampment*  of  Knights 
Templars  together  with  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Older. 
Ibid.  30  [see  T  KM  FLAKY  sb.  3].  1878  [sic  ENCAMPMENT  \\. 
1904  ii'fst".'.  Cas.  2  Aug.  2/3  The  Royal  Arch  dt-gree,  the 
possession  of  which  m  these  later  times  has  been  held  essen 
tial  to  a  Knight  Templar. 

b.  Short  for  GOOD  TEMPLAR,  q.  v. 

1874-  [see  GOOD  TEMPLAR).  1885  Daify  Ckron.  3  Sept. 
(Ca-ssell)  He  had  often  feared  lest  any  of.,  their  juvenile 
templars  should  be  decoyed  away  on  their  journey  to  or 
from  the  meetings.  1905  Daily  News  30  Oct.  8  The  Baron 

being  by  no  means  a  templar  according  to  the  jargon  of  to* 
day — '  templar '  or '  teetotaler  ',  whatever  the  phrase  may  be. 

4.  An  official  of  the  Jewish  temple,  noncc-mc. 
1884  IL  W.  BKKCHER  in  Chrt  World  Pulpit  XXV.  11/3 

It  was  this  [the raising  of  Lazarus). .  that  brought . .  the  deter 
mination  of  the  templars  that  He  should  perish. 

5.  attrib.,  as  Templar  Knigkt,  order,  etc. 

c  1410  Alphabet  of  TWrr  233   Cesarius  tellis  how  some 

tymcpcr  was  a  prcste  of  J>e  Templer  ordnr.     1537  ^rig,  $ 

SAryti(*e  St'Ctff  15  Templare  Lordes.     /Hd.    16    Templare 

ti,s.     1819  Scorr  Iviinhcc  xxxviii,  A  huge  volume, 

which  contained  the  proceeding*  of  the  Templar  Knights. 


TEMPLAR. 
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TEMPLE. 


Hence  Te*mplardoxn,  the  community  or  body  of 
Templars;  f  Templa'rian  a.  Obs.,  of  or  pertain 
ing  to  the  Templars  ;  Te'mplarism,  the  principles 
of  Templars  (in  any  of  the  senses,  e.  g.  =  Good 
Templarism} ;  Te'mplarlike  adv.,  like  a  Templar. 

1877  G.  H.  KINGSLEY  Sport  fy  Trav.  (1900)  345  The  most 
temperate  races  of  the  world  are  apt  to  burst  out.  .to  the 
utter  confusion  of  all  '  Good  *Templardom '.  1600  W. 
WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  19  Seditious *Templarian  Jesuit!- 
call  sectaries.  1612  T.JAMES  Jesuits'  Dnviif.  48  Forasthey 
liue  iust  Templarlike  in  all  things,  so  there  will  be  a  right 
Templarian  downefall.  1888  J.  SHALLOW  Templars  Trials 
69  M.  Loiseleur  dilates.. on  the  difference  between  Gnostic 
ism  and  *Templarism.  1893  Voice  (N,  Y.)  15  June,  He 
spoke  of  the  drink  question  as  affecting  native  races,  and 
the  spread  of  Tempfarism  in  India,  Africa  and  Australasia. 

Templar  (te'rnplai),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  templar-is, 
f.  temphtm,  TEMPLE  sbl :  see  -AK  *.]  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  characteristic  of  a  (or  the  Jewish)  temple. 

1728  R.  MORRIS  Ess.  Atic.  Archil.  3  The  Example  of.. 
Solomon  in  Templar  and  Domal  Architecture.  1812-29 
COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rent.  (1838)  III.  112  It  would  be  better 
to  regard  solitary,  family,  and  templar  devotion  as  distinc 
tions  in  sort,  rather  than  differences  in  degree.  1840 
MILMAN  Hist.  Ckr.  II.  415  In  the  East,  where  the  churches 
retained  probably  more  of  the  templar  form.  1845!.  MAR- 
TINEAU  Misc.  (1852)  118  They  have  no  templar  and  sacer 
dotal  duties,  can  offer  no  sacrifice,  absolve  from  no  sin. 

Templary  (te-mplari),^.  Also5//.-arijs.  [ad. 
med.L.  tfmpldri-ust  TEMPLAR  sb. :  see  -ARY  *.] 

1 1.  =  TEMPLAR  sb.  i.  Obs. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  293  pis  pope,  .dampncd 
the  ordre  of  Templaryes  [ordinem  Templar  iorum}.  1460 
CAPGRAVE  Chron.  (Rolls)  177  He  procured  the  distruccion 
of  Templaries.  c  1460  tr.  Oseney  Rcgr.  loS  pe  templarijs. 
1599  HAKLUVT  Voy.  II.  i.  35  (an.  1249)  The  [holy]  land., 
might  soone  be  woon  to  Christendome,  were  it  not  for  rebel 
lious  Templaries,  with  the  Hospitalaries,  and  their  followers. 
1616  Bt'LLOKAR  Eng.  Expos.,  Templaries,  certaine  Christian 
souldiours  dwelling  about  the  Temple  at  Hierusalem,  whose 
office  was  to  entertain  Christian  strangers  that  came  hither 
for  deuotion.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.t  Templaries^  Knights 
of  the  Temple. 

1 2,  An   estate   or    benefice    belonging    to   the 
Knights  Templars.   Obs.  rare"1. 

1592 .Vc.  Acts  Trtf.^F/ (1814)  III.  564/1  pe  rentaillis  of^all 
bischoiprikis,  abbacies,  priorijs,  provestnes, .  .chaiplanries, 
templaries,  and  vtheris  benefices. 

3.  Templars  collectively ;  Hist,  the  system  or 
organization  of  the  Templars;  in  igth  c.,  the 
Masonic  and  Temperance  societies  so  called. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Oxford.  (1662)  n.  329  The  Holy 
Land,  where  thorough  the  Treachery  of  Templary,  coward'ze    I 
of  the  Greeks,  diversity  of  the  Climate,  distance    of  the 
place,  and  differences  betwixt  Christian  Princes,  much  time 
was  spent, ..many  lives  lost,. .but   little  profit   produced. 
1859  Service  for  Encampments  of  Knights   Templars  30    | 
Any  attempt , .  to  make  Masonry  perfect  without  Templary,     j 
or  on  the  other  hand,  to  perpetuate  an  order  of  Templars     ! 
independent  of  Freemasonry  must  only  shew  ignorance  of    j 
the  real  history  of  both  Societies.      1874,  1897  [see  GOOD    j 
TEMPLAR].     1904  Westm.  Gaz.  2  Aug.  2/3  At  Louisville  [in     i 
iooi]..a  colossal   pageant   descriptive   of   the    history   of    I 
Knight  Templary  from  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 

t  Te'mplary,  a.  Obs.  rare.     [ad.  late  L.  tern-    \ 
pldris  pertaining  to  a  temple :  see  -ARY  2.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  temple :    =  TEMPLAR  a. 
1607  Schol.  Disc,  affsf.  Anttchr.  r.  i.  55  We  scorne  papistes 

that  pretende  a  ciuill  worshippe  in  templarie  bowing. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  named  from  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem;   Templary  Knights  =  Knights  Tern-   | 
plars  :  see  TEMPLAR  sb.  i. 

1617  MORYSON  /tin,  i.  84  In  the  Priory  of  St.  lohn,  belong, 
ing  of  old  to  the  Templary  Knights,  and  now  to  the  Knights 
of  Rhodes  or  Malta.  Ibid.  190  (Paris)  On  the  left  hand  as 
you  come  in,  is  the  house  of  the  Templary  Knights. 

Template,  variant  of  TEMPLET  i. 

Temple  (te-mp'l),  sbJ-  Forms:  1-2  tempi, 
tempel,  (3  Ortn.  temmple),  3-  temple.  Also  4 
tempel,  -ele,  -ile,  -ille,  (templee),  4-6  tempil(l, 
-yll,  5  -yl(e.  -ul,  5-6  -ull(e,  6  -ell.  [OE.  tempi, 
tempel,  ad.  L.  templum;  reinforced  in  ME.  by  F. 
temple  (loth  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.)  =  Pr.  temple^ 
Sp.,  Pg.  templo,  It.  tempio  :— L.  temphtm.'} 

I.  1.  An  edifice  or  place  regarded  primarily  as 
the  dwelling-place  or '  house  *  of  a  deity  or  deities ; 
hence,  an  edifice  devoted  to  divine  worship. 

a.  In  a  general  sense.  (Often,  as  in  quot. 
^825,  going  back  to  a  specific  use.) 

Cave-  or  cavern-temple ,  a  natural  cave  used  as  a  temple. 

cBz$  Vesp.  Psalter  xlvii.  10  %Ve  onfengun  god  mildheort- 
nisse  Sine  in  midle  temples  5ines.  Ibid.  Ixxviii.  i  Tempel 
halig  5in.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  1061  Chapel  ne  temple  (>at 
euer  watz  set.  14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  626/2  Tempullc, 
templum.  15*6  TISDALE  Acts  vii.  48  But  he  that  is  hyest  of 
all  dweleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hondes.  1529  MORE 
Dyaloge  i,  God  is  as  myghtye  in  the  stable  as  in  the  temple. 
1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  iv.  i.  153  The  Clowd-capt  Towres,  the 
gorgeous  Pallaces,  the  solemn  Temples,  the  great  Globe 
it  selfe.. shall  dissolue.  1643  FULLER  Holy  fy  Prof.  St. 
in.  xxiv.  219  Take  Temple  for  a  covered  standing  structure, 
and  the  Jews  had  none  till  the  time  of  Solomon.  1832 
DISRAELI  Cont.  Flem.  v.  iv,  There  is  not  a  more  beautiful 
and  solemn  temple  in  the  world,  than  the  great  Cathedral 
of  Seville.  1837  PRICHARD  Phys.  Hist.  Man.  fed.  3)  II.  243 
The  great  cavern-temple  of  Tulzis.  a  1845  SVD.  SMITH  in 
Lady  Holland  Mem.  (1855)  I.  iii.  55  The  true  Christian.. 
loves  the  good,  under  whatever  temple,  at  whatever  altar 
he  may  find  them.  1850  LEITCH  tr.C.  O.MiiUcrsAnc,  Art 
§  52.  26  The  simplest  temples  (CTJKO!)  of  the  primitive  ages 
were  merely  hollow  trees  in  which  images  were  placed. 


b.  Historically  applied  to  the  sacred  buildings  of 
the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  ancient 
nations ;  now,  to  those  of  Hinduism,  Buddhism, 
Confucianism,  Taoism,  Shintoism,  and  the  ethnic 
religions  generally. 

971  BlickL  Horn.  221  He  man  13  tempi  &  deofolgyld  gebraic 
&&efylde.  enooJRLftacffom.  II.574[Hi]  <5am  felatempla 
arairdon.  c  1205  LAY.  10178  Alle  J>a  templen  [c  1275  temples] 
J>e  ba  heftene  hafden  itimbrid.  1297  R.  GLOUC,  (Rolls)  318 
A  temple  hii  vovnde  vair  inou  &  a  maumetamidde.  c  1373 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  v.  (Johannes)  293  pe  tempi!  of  dyane.  ci4oo 
Dcstr.  Troy  1358  All  tight  to  J>etempullof  ^eretoregoddes. 
1596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  \\.  (S.T.S.)  135 
margin,  Tempilis  &  places  of  sacrifice  to  prpphane  Godis. 
1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  205  The  Citie  [Meaco  in 
Japan]  has  seuenty  Temples,  in  one  of  which  are  set  three 
thousand  three  hundred  thirty  three  gilded  Idols.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L,  i.  402  The  wisest  heart  Of  Solomon  he 


jple  ot  the  Sibyl  la  Tiburtma  spoken  of  by 

1860  GARDNER  Faiths  World  II.  588/2  Pagoda. . In  Hin 
dustan,  Burmah,  and  China,  .implies  a  temple  in  which 
idols  are  worshipped.  Ibid.  894/1  Their  [Taoists]  priests 
live  in  the  temples,  and  are  supported  by  the  produce  of  the 
grounds  attached  to  the  establishment. 

o.  spec.  The  sacred  edifice  (or  any  one  of  the 
successive  edifices)  at  Jerusalem,  the  '  House  of  the 
Lord ',  and  seat  of  the  Jewish  worship  of  Jehovah. 

c  897  K.  ^ELFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxxvi.  252  pa  stanas 
on  Saem  mseran  temple  Salomonnes  waeron   ier  swae  wel 
jefe^ede,    971  BUckl,  Horn.  27  He   hine  asette  ofer  J?a;s 
temples  scylf.     c  1000  Ags.  Gasp.  Matt.  iv.  5  Da  ^ebrohte  se 
depfol  hine.. and  asette  hine  ofer  bses  temples  heahnesse. 
ciaoo  ORMIN  11880  Te  deofell  brohhte  Crist  Uppo  batt 
hall^he  temmple,     c  1325  Metr.  Hotn,  75  In  the  temple  land 
thai  than  SeyntSymeon.    1382  WvcuFJI/a//,  xxi.  12  Jhesus    j 
entride  in  to  the  temple  of  God.     « 1425  Cursor  M.  10946    i 
(Laud)  Zakarie  to  tempille  yede.     Ibid.  13745  (Trin.)  Ihesu    j 
..  say  noon  in  l>e  tempul  leued.      1533    GAU  Richt  Vay    \ 
{S.  T.  S.)  23  The  rewlers  of  the  tempil  and  the  cheif  prestis. 
1611   BIBLB  John  viii.  2  Earely  in  the  morning  hee  came 
againe  into  the  Temple.     1877  C.  GEIKIB  Christ  Ivii.  (1879) 
692  The  Temple  was  built  of  white  stones  of  great  size,  the 
length  of  each  about  37  J  ft.,  some  even  45  ft. 
d.  transf.  andy?^.  » 

^1607  DONNE  Lett.,  to  Sir  H.  Goodere  14  Aug.  (1651)  116 
That  time  [for  the  outward  service]  to  me  towards  you  is 
Tuesday,  and  my  Temple,  the  Rose  in  Smith-field.     1771 
yitniits   Lett.  lix.  (1820)  311    The  temple  of  fame  is  the 
shortest  passage  to  riches  and  preferment.     1860  TYNDALL    i 
Glac.  r.  ii.  19  A  temple  of  science  now  in  ruins.     1877  C.    t 
GKIKIE  Christ^  xxxi.  (1879)   370  The  true  worship  has   its 
temple  in  the  inmost  soul.     1879  STAINER  Music  of  Bible  5    j 
Whose  temple  of  worship  was  the  canopy  of  heaven. 

2.  transf.  A  building  dedicated  to  public  Chris 
tian  worship;  a  church  :  esp.  applied  to  a  large  or 
grand  edifice. 

1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Redelcs  Prol.  3  A  temple  of  \>e  trinite 
[in  Bristol]. .That  cristis  chirche  is  cleped.     1538  STARKEY 
England  it.    i.   176   Magnyfycal  and   gudly   housys,  fajT 
tempullys  and  churchys.     1560  DAUS  tr.  Slcidane's  Comm. 
367  Whan  the  last  of  them  are  come  to  the  church,  the 
Souldiours  by  and  by  discharge  their  pieces:  and.. about 
the  Temple  kepe  warde  till  the  counsell  breake  vp.     1849 
MACAULAY  Hist,  En*,  iv.  I.  471  The  king  determined  to 
hear  mass  with  the  same  pomp  with  which  his  predecessors    ' 
had  been  surrounded  when  they  repaired  to  the  temples  of    ' 
the  established  religion.    1867  D.  DUNCAN  Disc.  120  By  some    j 
classes  of  professing  Christians,  their  places  of  worship  are 
called  temples,  .and  are  reverenced  as  sacred  or  holy.     1876 
Haydn* s  Diet.  Dates  706/2  The  '  City  Temple ',  a  dissenters'    i 
chapel. .was  opened  19  May,  1874. 

b.  spec.  In  France  and  some  French -speaking   | 
countries,  a   Protestant   as   distinguished  from  a 
Roman  Catholic  place  of  worship  (the  term  'church' 
(tglise)  being  usually  confined  to  the  latter). 

1366  CLOUGH  in  Burgon  Life  Gresham  (1839)  II.  154  notet 
They  have  laid  and  begun  the  foundation  of  four  new 
tempells  [in  Antwerp],  besides  the  great  barne  at  St.  My- 
chell's,  which  ys  very  handsomely  trymmed  for  a  preaching 
place.  [1843  Murray's  France  465/2  Thereare  12,000  Protes 
tants  at  Nismes,  who  have  2  churches  {temples}.'}  1879 
STEVENSON  Tray.  CfMMMVfl88fi)  150  One  of  the  first  things 
I  encountered  in  Pont  de  Montvert  was. .the  Protestant 
temple. 

c.  The  central  place  of  worship  of  the  Mormons. 
1858  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  8)  XV.  591/1  This  great  under- 

taking  of  Nauvoo  was  the  building  of  the  Mormon  temple. 
1874  I.  H.  BLUNT  Diet.  Sects  347/2  A  revelation  of  great 
length . .  gave  directions  for  the  building  of  a  splendid  temple, 
the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  with  great  pomp  on 
April  6th,  1841.  Ibid.  354/1  The  tithes  are  supposed  to  be 
devoted  to  the  building  of  the  temple. 

3.  Jig.  Any  place  regarded  as  occupied  by  the 
divine  presence ;    spec,  the  person  or  body  "of  a 
Christian, 

C975  Rushw.Gosp.  Johnii.  19  Un-duao'3one  tempel  fiis  & 
on  crim  dagum  ic  awecco  Sset.  Ibid.  21  He  wutudlice 
jicwae3  of  temple  lichoma  his.  c  1000  /ELFRIC  Horn.  II. 
580  Nyte  ^e  b^et  eowere  lima  syndon  J»aes  Halgan  Gastes 
tempel,  se5e  on  eow  is?  cizoo  ORMIN  15843  Crisstene  follc 
iss  Criitess  hus  &  Cristess  balljhe  temmple.  c  1290  5/1.  Katk. 
21  in  S.Eng.  Leg.  I.  92  3wy  ne  bi-bolde  ^e  \re  hei5e  temple 
.  .Of  \>e  heie  heuene  J>at  geth  a-boute a-bouen  eov  nijt  and 
dai.  1388  WYCLIF  i  Cor.  iii.  16  Witen  ?e  not,  that  }e  ben  the 
temple  of  God,  and  the  spirit  of  God  dwell! th  in  3011?  c  1400 
Dcstr.  Troy  11781  Couetous  men  comynly  are  cald  aflur 
right,  A  temple  to  the  tyrand,  J>at  ti>,es  to  syji.  c  1450  God- 
stoiv  Reg.  5  IfTwemakeclene  oure  tempi!  with-ynne.  a  1515 
DUNBAR  P0ews\xx\\\.  19  Tryumphand  tempill  of  the  Trinite 
..Princes  of  peiss  ..  O  mater  Jhcsu,  salue  Maria!  1605 
SHAKS.  Macb.  n.  iii.  73  Most  sacrilegious  Murtherhath  broke 
ope  The  Lords  anoynted  Temple,  and  stole  thence  The  Life 
o  th'Building.  1681-6  J.  SCOTT  C'/;r.  Life  (1747)  III.  55 


How  could  his  Spirit's  dwelling  in  us  constitute  us  Temples 
of  God,  unless  he  himself  were  God?  ^1700  DRVDEN  tr. 
Hymn^  Venit  Creator  Spiritus  6  From  sin  and  sorrow  set 
us  free,  And  make  thy  temples  worthy  thee.  1839-52  BAILEY 
Festus  (ed.  5)  464  My  favoured  temple  is  an  bumble  heart. 
1875  MANNING  Mission  H.  Ghost  i.  21  Yet  they  have  been 
made  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

II.  f  4.  The  head-quarters  of  the  Knights  Tem 
plars,  on  or  contiguous  to  the  site  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  ;  hence,  the  order  or  organization  of  the 
Templars.   Obs. 

a  1131  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1128  Des  ilces  j$eares  com  fram 
lerusalem  Hugo  of  J>e  temple.  ^1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  x. 
88  Towardes  the  south  right  nygh,  is  the  templeof  Salomon. . . 
And  in  |?at  temple  duellen  the  knyghtes  of  the  temple,  that 
weren  wont  to  be  clept  Templeres,  &  bat  was  the  funda- 
cioun  of  here  ordre.  ^1400  Brut  148  Amonge  ^e  castelles 
he  made  an  house  of  be  temple.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr., 
Templaries^  or  Knights  of  the  Temple. 

5.  spec.  Name  of  two  of  the  Inns  of  Court  (see 
INN  sb.  5  c)  in  London,  known  as  the  Inner  and 
the  Middle  Temple  (see  quot.  1727-41),  which 
stand  on  the  site  of  the  buildings  once  occupied  by 
the  Templars  (of  which  the  church  alone  remains). 

^1386  CHAUCER  C.  T.  Prol.  567  A  gentil  Maunciple  was 
ther  of  a  temple.  1462  J ,  PASTON  in  P.  Lett,  1 1. 92  To  my  n 
ryth  reverent.. fader,  John  Past  on,  beyng  in  the  Inder 
Temple.  1536  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  97  The  xviij 
day  of  August  [1556]  the  mayer  dynned  at  the  rederes 
denner  at  the  Tempulle.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI>  it.  v.  19 
We  sent  vnto  the  Temple,  vnto  his  Chamber.  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.  s.  v.  Templaries,  These  Templars  first  founded  and 
built  the  Temples  or  Templars  Inne  in  Fleetstreet.  1709 
STEELU  Tatler  No.  60  P  i  A  Student  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Temples,,  .two  inns  of  court,  thus 
called,  because  anciently  the  dwelling-house  of  the  knights- 
templars. .They  are  called  the  inner  and  middle  temple,  in 
relation  to  Essex-house,  which  was  also  apart  of  the  house 
of  the  templars,  and  called  the  outer  temple,  because  situate 
without  Temple-Bar.  1905  C.  T.  MARTIN  (title)  Minutes 
of  Parliament  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

b.  Name  of  the  place  in  Paris  which  formed  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Templars  in  Europe. 

1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  1. 190  (Paris)  The  second  gate  towards 
the  East,  is  the  gate  of  the  Temple.  1735  [see  temple 
diamond™  6].  1888  T.  A.  ARCHER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII. 
160/2  Louis  VII  ..gave  them  a  piece  of  marsh  land  outside 
Paris,  which  in  later  times  became  known  as  the  Temple, 
and  was  the  headquarters  of  the  order  in  Europe. 

III.  6.  at  t  rib.  and  Comb.  a.  Simple  attrib.,  in 
senses    1-3,    as    temple-book^    -bttilding^    -captain, 
-chamber,  -chief)   -companion^  -court^  -door,  -end, 
-fellow^  -festival,  -fronton^  -gate^  -gift>  -guard,  -/////, 
-hospital^    -land,    -master,    -ministrant,    -mount, 
-music,  -musician,  -pavement,  -pediment,  -porch, 
•priest,  -priesthood,  -prophet,  -revemte,  -roof,  -ruin, 
-sanctuary,   -sculpture,   -service,  -shrine,  -singer, 
-staff)  -stair,  -stecul,  -system,  -tax,  -treasury,  -union, 
-veil,  -vision,  -wall)  -warden,  -ivardenship,  -ivor- 
sh  ipt    -yard ;    in    sense    5 ,    as    temple-exchange, 
-garden,  -hall,  etc. ;   appositive,  as  temple-house, 
-palace,  -pyramid,   -tomb,  -tower.       b.   Obj.  and 
obj.    gen.,    as    temple-keeper,    -robber,    -sweeper, 
-visiting ;     temple-haunting    adj. ;     instrumental, 
similative,  etc.,  as  temple-crowned,  -like,  -sacred, 
-treated  adjs.        C.  Special  combs. :  temple  chil- 
dreu,  girl  children  enslaved  to  the  service  of  hea 
then  temples  in  India  ;  Temple  church :    see  5  ; 
f  temple  diamond  (see  quot.) ;    temple-found 
ling,     ?  a   foundling    deposited    at    the    Temple 
(sense  5)  ;  Temple  parliament,  =  PARLIAMENT 
$bl   5  b;    f  temple-pickling   (pbs.    slang) :    see 
quot. ;    temple-ring  (see  quot.) ;    temple-title, 
the  name  under  which  a  deceased  Chinese  emperor 
is  worshipped;  temple-trotter  (see  quot.).    Also 
TEMPLE-BAR. 

1448-9  METHAM  Amoryus  fy  Cleopes  28  Ther  othe  the! 
toke,  Sweryng  vpon  the  *tempyl-boke.  1857  J.  HAMILTON 
Lessons  fr,  Gt.  Biog.  (1859)  219  The  occupants  of  these 
*temple-chambers.  1727-41  CHMIBEB&Cw£  s.v.,  1'he  chief 
officer  was  the  master  of  the  temple...  And  from  him  the 
chief  minister  of  the  *temple-church  is  still  called  the  master 
of  the  temple.  1846  GROTE  Greece  I.  xL  263  Pindar,.  .Eu 
ripides  and  Apollodorus,  name  Erichthonius.  .as  the  being 
who  was  thus  adopted  and  made  the  *  tern  pie -com  pan  ion  of 
Athene.  1884  R.  BRIDGES  Prometheus  758  The  'temple- 
crowned  heights.  1735  Diet.  Polygraph.  I.  S  vij,  The 
factitious  diamonds,  .call'd  *temple  Diamonds,  because  the 
best  of  them  are  made  in  the  temple  at  Paris,  are  vastly 
short  of  the  genuine  ones.  1760  FOOTE  Minor  i.  Wks.  1799 
I.  239  He  sits,  .every  evening,  from  five  till  eight,  under  the 
clock,  at  the  'Temple-exchange.  1614  SELUEN  Titles  Hon. 
Pref.  Cj,  Honor  and  deseruing  Vertue..were  *Temp!e. 
fellowes  in  old  Rome.  1903  Athen&um  29  July  146/1  The 
last  of  the  *Temple  foundlings,  Mary  Ann  Littlefield,  sur 
vived  as  late  as  1865,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
original  of  Miss  Flite  in  Dickens's  'Bleak  House*.  1591 
SHAKS.  i  Hen.  K7,  n.  iv.  125  This  brawle  to  day,  Growne 
to  this  faction  in  the  *Temple  Garden,  Shall  send  betweene 
the  Red-Rose  and  the  White,  A  thousand  Soules  to  Death 
and  deadly  Night.  1595  SPENSER  Epithal.  xii,  Open  the 
*temple  gates  unto  my  love,  Open  them  wide  that  she  may 
enter  in.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  i.  vi.  4  This  Guest  of  Summer, 
The  *Tcmple-hauntins  Martlet.  ?I3..  All  Saints  41  in 
Herrig's  Arc/tin  LXXIX.  435  Thus  was  ordeynd  bis  *tem- 
ple-hous  [the  Pantheon]  Off  all  deuyllus,  to  haue  J>er 
cours.  a  1670  SPALUING  Trovb.  C/ias.  /  (1829)  63  tHe 
gave  them  the  superiorities  of  the  haill  *temple-lands  with 
in  their  burrow.  1663  GERBIER  Counsel  e  lij,  Representing 
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Solomons  "Temple-like  Foundations  of  a  State.  1860 
PUSEV  Mill.  Profit.  398  Habakkuk  must  have  been  entitled 
to  take  part  in  the  "temple-music,  and  so  must  have  been  a 
Levite.  1891  CHKVNE  Psalter  ii.  69  It  [Ps.  37]  is  evidently 


Diet.  Cant.  Cre:u,  *  Tem/>lc.pickling,  the  Pumping  ot 
Hailives,  liumms,  Setters,  Pick-pockets,  &c.  a  1711  KEN 
llytnnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  77  The  "Templc-Porch 
two  arched  Cloysters  flank'd.  1711  HICKES  Two  Treat. 
Chr.  Priest/l.  (1847)  II.  251  A  dissolution  of  the  "temple, 
priesthood.  1905  D.  SMITH  Days  His  Fltsh  vii.  59  Every 
adult  Israelite,  .had  to  pay  an  annual  tax  of  half  a  shekel  to 
the  "Temple-revenue.  1877  W.  JONES  Fingtr-ring  298 
Another  betrothal  ring,  .called  '  "temple  '  or  •  tower ',  from 
the  figure  of  the  sacred  temple  placed  on  their  summit. 
1637  NABBES  Microcosm,  in  Dodsley  O.  PI.  IX.  163  The 
'temple-robber.. to  the  altar  flies,  a  1661  HOLVDAY  Juve 
nal  (1673)  249  Temple-robbers.. stealing  away  plates  of 
gold  from  the  statues  of  the  gods.  1857  J.  HAMILTON 
Lessons  fr.  Gt.  Biog.  (1859)  86  He  heard  from  the  "temple- 
roof  a  whisper  in  his  ear.  1860  PUSEV  Mitt.  Prafli.  24  The 
condition,  .in  which  there  should  be  none  of  the  special 


fain  I  would  unto  the  "temple-stead.  1904  R.  J.  FABEER 
Garden  Asia  118  The  great  'temple-tomb  is  in  high  festival 
for  the  Birthday  of  the  Saviour  [Buddha].  1865  IV.  Smith's 
Diet.  BitUl&n  s.v.  Babel,  An  ancient  Babylonian  'temple- 
tower.  1873  BROWNING  Red  Cott.  Nt.-cap  680  A  quaint 
device,  Pillared  and  "temple-treated  Belvedere.  1861 
Sat.  Rev.  30  Nov.  560  An  extremely  low  lawyer's  clerk,  of 
the  genus  which  in  old  professional  slang  was  called  '  "Temple- 
trotter1,  c  1340  Cursor  M.  16762-1-35  (Cott.)  pe  "temple 
vayl  clef  in  twoo.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Zeph.  \.  4  The 
names  of  the  "templewardens  with  the  priests.  1904  W.M. 
RAMSAY  Lett,  to  Seven  Ch.  xvii.  232  The  fourth  "Temple- 
Wardenship  seems  to  be  of  Artemis.  1680  ALLEN  Peace  .r 
Unity  102  The  corrupt  estate  of  the  Jewish  church,  .both  in 
•Temple-worship  and  in  Synagogue-worship.  1714  R. 
FIDDES  Pract.  Disc.  n.  138  The  ceremonial  ordinances 
which  chiefly  gave  directions  about  the  temple-worship. 

Hence  Te-mplefnl,  as  many  or  as  much  as  fills  a 
temple  ;  Te-mpleward  adv.,  towards  the  temple. 

1868  WHITTIF.R  Meeting  21  Nor  ritual-bound  nor  temple- 
ward  Walks  the  free  spirit  of  the  Lord  1  1909  Expositor 
Oct.  316  A  whole  templeful  of  men  whose  consciences  kept 
them  from  casting  a  stone. 

Temple  (te'mp'l),  sb.-  Also  4-5  tempil,  5 
-elle,  -ylle,  6  Sc.  tympille.  [a.  OF.  temple 
fern,  (nth  c.  in  Koland),  =  Prov.  tcmpla,  It.  lem- 
pia:— pop.L.  type  *tempula,  *temp!a,  app.  for 
cl.  L.  ttmpora,  pi.  of  tempus  '  temple  of  the  head ' 
(taken  later  as  fern.  sing. :  cf.  BIBLE).  OF.  temple 
(still  in  Diet.  Acad.  1694-1740)  is  represented  in 
mod.F.  by  tempt  (already  in  1'alsgr.,  1530).] 

1.  The  flattened  region  on  each  side  of  the  (human) 
forehead.  (Chiefly  in  //.) 

CI3IO  St.  Margaret ^219  in  Horstm.  Alleitgl.  Leg.  (1881) 
231  Sche  toke  him  bi  be  temples  [earlier  version  bi  }?e 
loppe);  about  sche  him  swong.  01340  HAMPOLE  Psalter 
cxxxi.  5  t'e  lempils  of  \>\  heued  waxis  heuy.  a  1400  Poem 
on  BlooJ-letting  in  Kel.  Ant.  I.  189  Two  [places]  at  the 
templys  thay  mot  blede.  14..  Kw.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  631/2 
Tcmpelle,  tempora.  1535  COVF.RDALE  Judg.  iv.  21  Then 
lael.. smote  the  nale  in  thorow  the  temples  of  his  heade,  so 
y'  he  sancke  to  y*  earth.  1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relif.  Meil. 

II.  §  12  Let  no  dreames  my  head  infest,  But  such  35  Jacobs 
temples  blest.     1703  Pops  Vertumittis  34  And  wreaths  of 
hay  his  sun-burnt  temples  shade.      1813  SCOTT  Rokeby  I. 
viii,  A  scorching  clime,  And  toil,  had . .  Roughened  the  brow, 
the  temples  bared.     1814  GARY  Dante,  Paradise  xxv.  II, 
I   .shall  claim  the  wreath  Due  to  the  poet's  temples. 

b.  trans/.  A  corresponding  part  in  lower  animals. 

1769  E.  BANCROFT  Gui<tna  iSt  The  temples,  rump  and 

belly  arc  of  a  violet  colour.     i8j6  KIRBY  &  Sr.  Entoiiicl. 

III.  365    External    anatomy    of  insects.  ..  Tempora   (the 
Temples).     Those  parts  which  lie  on  the  outside  of  the  pos 
terior  half  of  (he  eyes.    1850  R.  G.  GUMMING  Hunter's 
Life  S.  A/r.  (1902)  87/1  My  dinner  consisted  of  a  piece  of 
flesh  from  the  temple  of  the  elephant.     1860  MAYNE  Expos. 
Lex.,  Temple, . .  Ornitkol.,  Zool.     Applied    to   the   lateral 
region  of  the  head  comprised  between  the  eyes  and  ears. 

t  2.  //.  Ornaments  of  jewellery  or  needlework 
formerly  worn  by  ladies  on  the  sides  of  the  fore 
head.  Obs. 

c  1430  LYOC.  Mia.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  56  A  fowle  visage 
with  gay  temples  of  atyre.  1439  /;'.  E.  Wills  (1882)  116 
(C'tcss  Warwick)  That  my  grete  lemplys  with  the  Baleys 
be  sold  to  the  vtmest  prysc.  [1656  DUCDALI  Aalif. 
Warwick.  330/1  [marg.  note  on  quot.  1439!  Jewels  hanging 
on  womens  foreheads  by  Bodkins  thrust  into  their  hair.] 

3.  Each  of  the  side-members  or  limbs  of  a  pair 
of  spectacles,  which  clasp  the  sides  of  the  head  of 
the  wearer.   U.S. 

1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Temple. .one  of  the  bars  on 
the  outer  ends  of  the  spectacle  bows  [i.e.  rims  of  the  lenses] 
by  which  the  spectacles  are  made  to  clasp  the  head  of  the 
wearer.  [Hence  in  later  Diets.] 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  temple-bone,  -pulse,  -shot; 
temple-spectacles,  spectacles  having  jointed  side- 
limbs  that  grasp  the  temples. 

1615  CHOOKK  Body  of  Man  583  Where  it  yssucth  out  of 
the  'Temple-bone  ic  is  broader  and  thicker.  1793  HOI.CROFT 
Larater's  Pftysio^n.  xiv.  75  The  temple. bones ..  are  slow  in 
coming  to  perfection.  1891  Daily  .\>w>i  28  Oct.  7/2  The 
witness  was  feeling  the  "temple  pulse  while  administering. 
1899  F.  V.  KIRBY  Sport  E.  C.  Africa  xxi.  232,  I  ran  in  and 
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killed  him  with  a  "temple  shot  from  my  Metford.  176* 
GOLDSM.  Cit.  JK.  Iv,  He  had  more  powder  in_  his  hair,.. a 
pair  of  "temple  spectacles,  and  his  hat  under  his  arm. 

Temple  (te-mp'l),  sb$  [a.  F.  temple  fern,  (also 
templet,  temploir,  temphi],  Littre*  :  perh.  orig.  the 
same  word  as  temple,  tempe,  TEMPLE  j£.2] 

1.  A  contrivance  for  keeping  cloth  stretched  to  its 
proper  width  in  the  loom  during  the  process  of 
weaving.     Usually  //. 

In  the  hand-loom,  a  pair  of  fiat  rods,  having  toothed  ends 
which  caught  the  selvedge  on  each  side;  in  the  power- 
loom,  various  rotary  devices  are  used. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  379/2  A  Tempylle  of  a  wefere,  virgula. 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  viii.  348/1  Tentflt$t .  .two  Staves 
with  broad  ends  set  with  sharp  Pins,.. by  the  pins  putting    | 
into  the  selvage  of  the  Cloth  it  is  kept  open  while  it  is  in    ' 
Weaving.     1733  P.  LINDSAY  Interest  Scotl.  169  The   Sum    • 
that  is  now  given  fur  the  Encouragement  of  that  Branch    ' 
(Weaving),  exclusive  of  the  Reeds,  Harness,  Shuttles,  and 
Temples.     1863  J.  WATSON  Art  Weaving  150  The  Breast 
Beam  is  the  rail  in  front  of  the  loom...  It  is  on  this  rail  that 
the  self  acting  temples  are  fixed.     1888  ELWORTHY    ll'est 
Somerset  W'ord-bk.,  Temples^  a  wooden  stretcher  of  adjust 
able  length,  having  points  at  either  end,  used  by  weavers  to 
keep  the  cloth  as  woven  of  the  proper  width  in  the  loom, 
..Often  called  a  'pair  o'  temples'.     1898  Leeds  Mercury 
Snf>f>l.   10  Dec.  (E.  D.  D.),  The   temples  on   looms  to-day 
..consist  of  wheels  on    either   side  of   the   woven    piece, 
having  projecting  pins  all  round  their  circumferences, 

2.  =  TEMPLET1  2.     Also  attrib. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  ix.  304/2  Temple  Moulds., 
are  Boards  cut  in  that  for[m]  as  the  Stone  is  to  be  cut. 
1847-78  HALLUVELL,  Tcttt6lc-tttold.  a  pattern,  or  mould  used    j 
by  masons  in  fashioning  their  work. 

Temple  (te-mp'l),  v.    [f.  TEMPLE  5/-.1] 

1.  trans.  To  enclose  in  or  as  in  a  temple,  to  en 
shrine  ;   to  honour  with  a  temple  or  temples,  to    ; 
build  a  temple  to  or  for.     \\sojtg: 

1593  SOUTHWELL  St.  Friers  Compl.  27  Christ,  as  my  God,    < 
was  templed  in  my  thought.    1628  FELTHAM  Keso/ws  ".  [l.] 
Ixxxlv.  742  The   Heathen  (in  many  places)  Templed  and 
adored  this  drunken  god.     1838   S.  BELLAMY  Ret  ray  at  57    i 
Templed,  and  taught,  and  riled  as  thou  art.     1839  BAILBY 
Ffstus   xxxi.   (1852)    514  Immured..  In  ..her  holy  home,     ; 
With  many  a  lovely  handmaiden  around  In  starry  palace 
templed. 

2.  To  make  or  fashion  into  a  temple. 
1839-49  [implied  in  TEMPLED///,  a.  aj. 

f3.  intr.  To  reside  or  dwell  as  in  a  temple.   Obs. 

a  1711  KEN  Hymns  Evang.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  62  Eless'd 
Jesu  !  deign  to  Temple  in  my  Mind.  — Sion  ibid.  IV.  412 
O  Jesu,.  .1  feel  thee  templing  in  my  Heart. 

Hence  Te'mpling  vbl.  sb. 

a.  1638  MKOB  ll'fcs.  (1672)  641  The  Deifyingand  invocating  1 
of  Saints  and  Angels,.,  the  adoring  and  templing  of  Reliques.  j 
1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  in.  105  In  the  Demon-worship  I 
they  had  many  other  rites,  as  worshipping  of  Columnes,  ' 
Templing  of  Reliques. 

Te:mple-ba-r.  [f.  TEMPLE  sbl  5  (because  of  its 
position  close  to  the  Temple  buildings)  +  BAH  s&.1 
13.]  The  name  of  the  barrier  or  gateway  closing 
the  entrance  into  the  City  of  London  from  the 
Strand;  removed  in  1878. 

[1314-15  Rolls  ofFarlt.  I.  302/2  Le  pavement  du  chemyn 
par  entre  la  Barre  du  Novel  Temple  de  Lundres.]  1354 
Ibid.  II.  262/1  Qe  1'Estaplede  Westmr.  comence  sa  bounde 
a  Temple-barre.  c  1400  BnU  238  Seynt  dementis  cherche 
wi^out  Temple-Barr.  1467-8  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  579/2  A 
Tenement  wtthoute  the  Temple  Barres  of  London.  1598 
STOW  Sum.  (1908)  I.  193  The  Queenes  Maiestte.  .entered 

j    the  citie  by  Temple   Barre,  through  Fleetstreete,  Cheape 
[etc.].    i7»7-4i  [see  TF.MPLK  so.1  5].    1773  JOHNSON  30  Apr.  in 

J  Boswell  Life  (1887)  II.  238  When  we  got  to  Temple-bar  he 
[Goldsmith]  stopped  me,  pointed  to  the  (rebels']  heads  upon 
it,  and  slily  whispered  me  '  Forsitan  et  nostrum  nomen  mis- 
cebitur  istis  '.  1851  London  as  it  is  To-day  \,  (1855)9  At  [the] 
extremity  [of  Fleet  Si  ],  separating  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster,  stands  Temple  Bar,  the  only  one  of  the  city  | 
boundaries  now  remaining.  1864  Chambers'  Bk.  Days  II. 
233/2  The  heads  of  these  two  [Jacobites  executed  in  1746] 
were,  .stuck  over  Temple  Bar,  where  they  remained  till  1772. 

Templed  (te*mp'lcl),  ///.  a.    [f.  TEMPLE  v.  or 

1.  Enshrined  in  a  temple. 

1610  G.  FLETCHER  Christ's  I'ict.  i.  xx,  Gods  of  wood,  Of 
stocks,  and  stones,  with  crowns  of  laurell  stood  Templed. 
1854  S.  DOBELL  Balder  iii.  15  The  seat  of  templed  Power. 

2.  Made  into  or  like  a  temple. 

1839  BAILEY  Ffttusl.  (1852)  3  O'er  which  ye  rise  in  templed 
majesty.  1849  QUINTON  Heaven's  Antid.  Curse  Labour  42 
Canticles  of  praise  will  resound  through  the  templed  cottage. 

3.  Furnished  or  adorned  with  a  temple  or  temples. 
185*  Meandering*  of  Mem.  I.  114  We.  .Rambled  such  river 

sides  and  templed  lands.  1878  H.  RICE  Sel.  Poems  35  Go 
tread  the  templed  hilts  of  Orient  clime, 

Templeless  (te-mp'Ues),  a.  [f.  TEMPLE  sbl 
+  -LESS.]  Having  no  temple,  destitute  of  a  temple. 
1:1460  To-.vnetty  Myst.  xxiii.  493  He  shtild  make  vs 
tempylles,  And  gar  it  cleyn  downe  fall.  164*  FULLER  Holy 
$  rrof.  St.  in.  xxiv.  221  And  yet  that  the  Persians  were 
wholly  Temple-lesse  will  hardly  be  believed.  1848  LYTTON 
Caxtons  iv.  ii,  Druidism,  passing  from  its  earliest  temple- 
less  belief  into  the  later  corruptions. 

Templer,  -ere,  obs.  forms  of  TEMPLAR. 

Templet J  tc-mpia).  Also  9  template.  [Of 
uncertain  origin. 

L,  teniplvm  '  temple  '  had  also  the  sense  *  rafter  ':  tenttUt  j 
in  sense  i  here  (but  hardly  in  sense  2}  might  possibly  be  a 
dim.  from  this.  F.  templet  is  given  by  Littrc  only  as  a 
synonym  and  presumably  a  derivative  of  ttinflt  fern., 
I  a  weaver's  stretcher,  TEMPLE  so.*  The  spelling  template 
is  evidently  pseudo-etymological,  after  flate.\ 


TEMPLIZE. 

1.  Building.  A  horizontal  piece  of  timber  in  a 
wall,  or  spanning  a  window  or  doorway,  to  take 
and  distribute  the  pressure  of  a  girder,  or  of  joists 
or  rafters ;  a  plate. 

1677  Moxos  Mec/t.  Ex  ere.  (ed.  2)  26  When  you  lay  any 
timber  on  brickwork,  as  lintels  over  windows,  or  templets 
under  girders,  lay  them  in  loom.  1802  Trans.  Sec.  AttsjiX.. 
216  The  templets  or  wall-plates  on  which  the  Girder  rests, 
1819  P.  NlCHOUONXncAft.  />/<•/.,  Templet,  iSss^c/  18  %  19 
Viet.  c.  122  §  15  Every  bressummer  bearing  upon  any  party 
wall  must  be  borne  by  a  templet,  or  corbel  of  stone  or  iron, 
tailed  through  at  least  half  the  thickness  of  such  wall,  and 
of  the  full  breadth  of  the  bressummer.  1879  CassclPs 
Ttchn.  Eiiuc.  in.  195  The  purpose  of  templates  is  similar  to 
that  of  wall-plates.  1901  7".  Black's  Carp.  ,\-  Build., 
Scaffolding  53  The  templets  must . .  be  bedded  in  good  strong 
Portland  cement  mortar  before  being  wedged  up  tightly. 

b.  Shipbuilding.  One  of  the  wedges  for  a  block 
under  the  keel.  1877  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek. 

2.  An  instrument  used  as  a  gauge  or  guide  in 
bringing  any  piece  of  work  to  the  desired  shape ; 
usually  a  flat  piece  of  wood  or  metal  having  one 
edge  shaped  to  correspond  to  the  outline  of  the 
finished  work;    also  used  as  a  tool  in  moulding, 
and  as  a  guide  in  forming  moulds  for  castings  or 
pottery,  in  an  automatic  lathe,  etc. 

1819  P.  NICHOLSON  Arc/tit.  Diet.,  Templet^  a  mould  used 
in  masonry  and  brickwork  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  ni 
setting  the  work.  1823  —  J'racf.  Build.  359  It  will  l>e 
necessary  to  have  one  templet  made  convex,  to  try  the  faces 
of  bricks  to.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  O  feral.  Mechanic  5^6 
Form  a  templet  or  cradle  to  the  surface  intended.  1844  Ciril 
Engin.  .$-  Arch.  Jrnl.  VII.  iS;/i  The  propeller  was  of  cast 
iron,  and  was  moulded  in  luam  without  a  model,  by  means 
of  iron  templates  cut  to  the  required  curve.  1863  SMLI.KS 
hiditst.  J!it\t;.  271  His  [K.  Roberts^]  system  of  templets  and 
gauges,  by  means  of  which  every  part  of  an  engine  or  tender 
corresponded  with  that  of  t  \tryt.ihci  engine  or  tender  of 
the  same  class.  1879  Ctissi\'J's  'lH.hn.  Educ.  \.  3  -•. 

b.  A  flat  plate  or  strip  perforated  with  holes 
used  ns  n.  guide  in  marking  out  holes  for  riveting 
or  drilling.  Also  attrib. 

Also,  a  wixxlen  frame  corresponding  to  the  1  a-^e  uf  any 
piece  of  machinery  that  requires  to  be  fixed  by  bolt-;,  having 
fiules  by  means  of  which  the  permanent  holding-down  boh-. 
can  be  previously  fixed  in  concrete  in  the  exact  [.i^iti^n  t o 
pass  through  the  bolt-holes  in  the  base  in  question. 

1874  THI.AULI:  Xaval  Archit.  9$  Template.-**  arc  used  for 
taking  account  of  the  rivet  holes  in  the  inside  strakes 
corresponding  to  those  in  the  frames,  when  the  plates  are 
too  heavy  to  be  held  in  place,  and  there  marked.  1877 
KNIHHT  Diet.  Mech.  2529/2  Perforated  templets  arc  used  by 
boiler-makers  and  others  to  lay  out  the  holes  for  punching. 
1895  A.  J.  EVANS  in  Jrnl.  llelUmc  Stud.  XIV.  320  The 
symbol  might  have  been  a  simple  kind  of  stencilling  plate 
known  as  a  '  template  ',  such  as  is  still  in  use  among  decora- 
toss.  Ihtd.  323  The  template  symbol 

Templet  -,  -ette.  [In  sense  i,  a.  F.  templette, 
dim.  of  temple  fern,  (in  mod.F.  tempe],  TEMTLK  sb.- 
Sense  2  may  be  a  different  word.] 

fl.  An  ornament  worn  by  women  on  the  head  ; 
=  TEMPLE  sl>2  2.  Obs. 

1530  I'ALSGR.  279/2  Templet  a  thyngc  made  of  latyn, 
tcmptetc.  c  153*  DO  WKS  Introd.  J-'r.  in  1'alsgr,  907 
(Names  of  womens  rementes)  The  templeltes,  hs  templtttes. 

2.  Kach  of  the  four-sided  facets  which  surround 
and  'support*  the  table  of  a  brilliant. 

1889  Cent.  Dict.t  Bezel.  .2,  the  oblique  side  or  face  of 
a  gem  ;  spec,  one  of  four  similarly  situated  four-sided  facets 
on  the  top  or  crown  of  a  brilliant,  which  are  sometimes  called 
templets. 

Templet  3.  Weaving,  [dim.  of  TEMPLE  j/>.3  : 
as  mod.F.  templet  (which  may  be  the  source'.] 
=  TEMPLE  j^.3  i. 

1831  G.  R.  PORTER  Silk  Mannf.  221  The  woven  silk  is  kept 
at  its  proper  degree  of  extension  by  small  hooks,  called 
templets.  1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  i\lcch.  2529/2  The  templet  of 
the  horsehair-loom  is  a  pair  of  jaws  for  each  selvedge. 

Templet  4  (te-mpltt).  Also -ette.  [f.  TEMPLE 
j£.l  4.  -ET.]  A  small  or  miniature  tcmpie. 

a  1843  in  Southey  Comm.-pl.  Bk.  III.  657/1  Fagittal.  a 
beechen  temple  or  templet  under  Jupiter  Kagutalis.  1848 
I.  G.  WILKINSON  Dalmatia,  etc.  I.  183  A  little  round  temp- 
let,  or  open  lantern  on  columns,  in  style  and  name  worthy 
of  a  tea-garden.  1892  J/ar/x  r's  Jl  fag.  Aug.  355/1  This  temple 
—it  is  so  small  that  they  might  call  it  a  template. 

Te'mplify,  v.  rare.  [i.  L.  tempi-tun^  TEMPLK 
$/>.!  +  -FY.]  trans.  To  make  into  a  temple. 

1615  UP.  ANDRKWKsAVr/w.,  John  ii.  10(1841*  H-  361  If  we 

can  take  order  that  while  we  be  here,  bffl  ^e  we  go  hence, 

our  bodies,  we  get  them  templified  as  I  may  say.     1690  C. 

>.   Af  A'.   Test.  I.  101  The  body  myt  be  a  stately 

structure  which  is  thus  tcmplify'd  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Te*mplin-oi  1.  [  —  tier.  Tcmplinol*  Pharmaccut. 
L.  oleum  Umplinitmt  said  by  Fllickiger  {Mittlu-il. 
Hiiturf.  Gestllsch.  Bern,  1855,  139)  to  have  been 
used  by  Haller,  1 755  :  origin  unascertained.]  (See 
quots.) 

( 1860  M  AYNE  Exjws.  Lex.)  Tentplinnm  oleum^ . .  oil  obtained 
from  the  cones  or  nuts  uf  the  pine-tree.  Germ.  syn.  Tanncn- 
wpfenM.\  1868  WATTS  Diet.  Ckem.  V.  719  Ttntplin.oil, 
oil  o/Pint-conet.  .isomeric  with,  and  very  simitar  to,  oil  of 
turpentine,  obtained  by  distillation  of  the  cones  of  /'inns 
/'«/«//«»..,  and  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland  from  the  cones 
of  the  silver-fir  (Abits  Picea). 

f  Te-mplize,  v.  Obs.  nowe-ivd.  [f.  TEMPLE  s6.1 
+  -I7.K.]  intr.  To  assume  the  form  or  character 
of  a  tcmpie. 

1650  KLU.LK /'ifi'a/f  iv.  iv.  72  1  he  Rabbins  conceive  that 


TEMPO. 

during  the  abode  thereof  at  Shiloh,  the  Tabernacle  began 
to  templize,  getting  walls.. round  about  it,  chiefly  because 
about  that  time  it  is  thrice  termed  a  Temple. 

II  Tempo  (te-mp0).  PI.  tempi  (te-mpz).  [It., 
:— L.  tempns  time.] 

1.  Mas.    Relative  speed  or  rate  of   movement ; 
pace ;    time ;    spec,  the   proper    or   characteristic 
speed  and  rhythm  of  a  dance  or  other   tune  (in 
phr.  tempo  di  gcivotta^  tempo  di  marcia^  tempo  di 
minuttto,  etc.). 

Tempo primO)  first  or  former  time;  a  direction  to  resume 
the  original  speed  after  an  alteration  of  it.  Tetnpo  rul-ato, 
'robbed  or  stolen  time;  time  occasionally  slackened  or 
hastened  for  the  purposes  of  expression  '(Stainer&  Barrett). 

vjx+S/uire  Explic.  For.  IVds.  in  Mus.  Bks.,  Tempo.  Time. 
Thus,  Tempo  Di  Gavotta,  is  Gavot  Time,  or  the  Time  or 
Movement  observed  in  playing  a  Gavot.  Tempo  Di  Minu. 
etto, . .  Tempo  DiSarabanda.  1839  LOXGF.  Hyperion  iv.  iv, 
In  his  hurry  he  got  the  tempo  about  twice  too  slow.  1866 
KNCRL  Nat.  Jl/us.  Ji.  63  They  sing  in  a  more  subdued  tone ; 
the  tempo  is  slower.  1884  F.  TAYLOR  in  Grove  Diet.  Jl'fits. 
I V.  82  Verbal  directions  as  to  tempo  are  generally  written  in 
Italian.  1888  Athenaeum  17  Mar.  349/1  The  composer  has 
reconsidered  the  tempi  of  some  portions . . ;  he  also  indulged 
..in  the  tempo  rubato. 

f  2.  A  term  in  fencing :  see  qtiot    Obs.  rare. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xi.x.  (Roxb.)  159/2  A  Tempo, 
is  to  take  heed  neuer  to  make  a  thrust  or  blow  at  aduersarie, 
without  thou  hast  a  faire  opportunity  to  hit,  or  within 
measure,  that  he  be  within  thy  reach. 

Temper,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  TEMPER  v. 

Temporad  (te'mporsed),  adv.  Pkysiol.  [f. 
TBMPOR-ALa.a  +  -dK/,as  inDEXTRAD,etc.]  Towards 
the  temples. 

1808  BARCLAY  Muscular  Motions  470  Rotatory  motions 
Mesiad,  and  Temporad.  Ibid.  471  In  such  motions  the 
coronal  rectus  is  made  to  turn  the  pupil  coronad  ;.  .the 
temporal ',  temporad . 

Temporal  (te'mpural),  a.1  and  sb.1  Also  4-7 
-er- ;  4-5  -el,  -ell^e,  -ale,  4-6  -alle,  4-7  -all. 
[ad.  L.  temporal-is,  f.  tempns,  temper-,  a  space  or 
point  of  time,  time ;  in  B.  2,  ad.  eccl.  L.  temporale] 
A.  adj.  1.  Lasting  or  existing  only  for  a  time; 
passing,  temporary.  Now  rare  or  merged  in  2. 

1382  \YvcuF  Matt.  xiii.  21  He  hath  nat  roote  in  hym  self, 
but  it  is  temporal ;  that  is,  it  lastjth  bot  a  litil  tyme.  138* 
—  2  Cor.  iv.  18  Sothli  tho  tbingis  that  ben  seyn,  ben 
temperal,  or  duryng  by  short  tyme.  1598  SYLVESTER 
7>u  fiartas  H.  ii.  I.  Ark  500  [Rainbow]  A  temporall  beauty  of 
the  lampfiill  skies.  1761  tr.  Busching's  Syst.  Geog.  I.  49 
Others  begin  to  run  in  spring,.. and  cease  again  towards 
autumn,  and  are  called  temporal  Springs.  1879  STEVES- 
SON  Tra-:>.  Cevennes  (1886)  127  What  seems  a  kind  of  tern, 
poral  death  to  people  choked  between  walls.. is  only  a., 
living  slumber  to  the  man  who  sleeps  a-field. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to   time   as  the   sphere  of 
human  life  ;  terrestrial  as  opposed  to  heavenly;  of 
man's  present  life  as  distinguished  from  a  future 
existence ;  concerning    or    involving    merely    the 
material  interests  of  this  world ;  worldly,  earthly. 
(Opp.  to  eternal  or  spiritual.) 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  v\.  (Thomas) 31*  pat  bai.  .^arnis  til 
hafe  na  temporale  gud,  outane  anerly  clath  &  fud.  c  1380 
WYCI.IF  IVks,  (1880)  5  Temperal  alines,  c  1400  Rotn.  Rose 
7066  So  that  the  tour  were  stuffed  wel  With  alle  richesse 
temporel.  e  1532  Du  Wi-.s  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  1036  The 
lytell  goodes  temporals  that  it  hath  pleased  to  God  tosende 
me.  1685  BAXTKR  i'araphr.  N.  T.  Mark  ii.  15  He  would 
not  set  up  a  temporal  Kingdom.  1772  PRIKSTLEY  Inst.  Relig. 
(1782)  I.  306  The  Jews,  .expected.. a  temporal  prince.  1832 
HT.  MARTINEAU  Life  in  Wilds  vii.  91  Fear  for  the  temporal 
prosperity  of  the  whole  race. 

3.  Secular  as  opposed  to  sacred  ;  lay  as  distin 
guished  from  clerical.     Of  law  :  civil  or  common 
as  distinguished  from  canon.    Of  rule,  authority,  or 
government :    civil  as  distinguished  from  ecclesi 
astical.   Lords  Temporal',  see  LORD ^.9.  (Opp.  to 
spiritual?) 

c  1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  24  Itt  longith  to  som  tern, 
poralle  men  the  which  ban  soueraynte.  c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(1839)  v.  43  He  was  Lord  Spirituelle  &  Temporelle.  c  1440 
Brut  468  "pe  King..borowed  a  somme  of  gold  burghout  £e 
Reame,  of  temporall  peple,  bat  amounted  a  c.  M1  marc  of 
money,  to  sende  his  peple  ouer  the  see.  1451  CAPGRAVK 
Life  St.  Aug.  27  Ambrose  had.  .mad  neuly  many  ympnys, 
for  all  J;e  temperal  ympnys  ar  ny  of  his  making,  as  primo 
dierum  omnium,  &  boo  fc>at  folow.  1578  Knnresborough 
Wills  (Surtees)  I.  130  And  after  come  to  practice  as  a  tem 
porall  Lawyer.  1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  iv.  i.  190  His 
Scepter  shewes  the  force  of  temporall  power,  The  attribute 
to  awe  and  Maiestie.  1672  PETTY  Pol.  Anat.  (1691)  36  The 
Government  of  Ireland  is  by  the  King,  21  Bishops,  .and  the 
Temporal  Peers.  1774  PKNNANT  Tour  Scot,  in  7772  149 
A  charter  erecting  the  lands  belonging  to  the  abbacy  into 
a  temporal  lordship.  1898  C.  H.  BOWDES  Diet.  Cath., 
Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope. — i.  His  right  to  possess  and 
govern  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter  and  other  Stales  of  the 
Church  ;  2.  His  rights  as  Vicar  of  Christ  in  relation  to  other 
sovereigns  and  states. 

•f-4.  Applied  to  'artificial  hours',  i.e.  twelfths  of 
an  '  artificial  day  ' :  see  ARTIFICIAL  5.  Obs.  rare. 

1594  Bi.L'SDEviL  Exerc.  in.  i.  Hi.  (1636)  370  Note  also  that 
the  unequal!  houres  are  called  sometime  artificial),  and 
sometime  temporall  houres. 

5.  a.  Gnan.WEA.Prot.  Relating  to  or  depending 
on  the  quantity  of  syllables  (i.e.  the  time  taken  in 
pronouncing  them).  Temporal  augment  (Gr. 
Gram.)  :  see  AUGMENT  sb.  2. 

1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  Temporal  Augment,  an  Augmenta 
tion  which  is  made  in  a  Greek  Verb,  by  increasing  in  several 
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Tenses,  the  quantity  of  the  first  Vowel  or  Dipthong,  as  ayw 
rjyoi'.  1860  MARSH  Lect.  Eng.  Lang.  540  The  ancient  tem 
poral  metres  were  inexhaustible,  because  the  permutations 
and  combinations  of  the  prosodical  feet  were  infinite.  1867 
tr.  Cttrtins's  Gr.  Gram.  (ed.  2)  §  235  The  Temporal  Augment 
is  used  in  all  verbs  which  begin  with  a  vowel. 

b.  Gram.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tenses  of  a 
verb;  of  tense;  also,  expressing  or  denoting  time, 
as  an  adverb,  a  clause,  etc. 

1786  H.  TOOKE  Purley  IT.  viii.  (1798)  650  Our  language  has 
made  but  small  progress,  compared  either  with  the  Greek  or 
with  the  Latin,  .even  in  this  Modal  and  Temporal  abbrevia 
tion.  1886  W.  G.  HALEIII  y4»«r.  Jrnl.  Philol.  VII. 459 The 
tenseless  phrase  in  order  to,  used  alike  for  present  and  past 
purposes  in  English,  fails  to  convey  the  temporal  ideas  con 
veyed  by  the  Latin  present  and  imperfect  subjunctive.  1889 
Ibid.  X.  334  In  Latin  all  the  uses  of  the  ablative  absolute 
sprang  from  the  temporal  use  of  the  ablative, 

6.  In  general  sense:  Of,  pertaining,  or  relating 
to  time,  the  present  time,  or  a  particular  time. 

1877  MALLOCK  Nciv  Republic  II.  in.  ii.   15  Merely  tem 
poral  people,  who  are  just  as  narrow-minded  and  dull  as. . 
merely  local  people — the  natives  of  a  neighbourhood.     1886 
A.  WEIR  Hist.  Basis  Mod.  Europe(i^g)  481  A  vast  quantity 
of  temporal  and  spatial  experience.      1906  D.  W.  FORREST 
Authority  Christ  vi.  i.  309  In  speaking  of  the  last  day  we 
are  using  a  temporal  expression  for  an  unspeakable  and 
timeless  reality. 

B.  sb.  1.  a.  That  which  is  temporal :  esp.  in 
//.  Temporal  things  or  matters. 

1390  GOWJ-.R  Conf.  I.  32  Noght  only  of  the  temporal  But 
of  the  spirital  also.  Ibid.  276  To  clay  is  venym  schad  In 
holi  cherche  of  temporal,  Which  medleth  with  the  spirital. 
1471  FORTESCUF,  II' ks.  (1869)  534  In  his  persone  and  his  king- 
dome,  which  bothe  be  temporales  onely.  1625  BURGF.S 
Pers.  Tithes  16  Hee  that  partakes  of  Gods  blessing  in 
Temporals.  1755  YOUNG  Centaur  iv,  Joy  from  temporals, 
is  a  terrestrial  joy,  And,  like  all  things  terrestrial,  has  a  dreg 
in  it.  1897  H.  DRUHHOND  Ideal  Life  140  Trying  by  some 
other  way  than  through  these  homely  temporals,  to  learn  the 
Spiritual  life. 

b.  Temporal  power,  possession,  or  estate;  TEM 
PORALITY;  chiefly  in//,  ^temporalities. 

£•1450  HOLLAND  Ho^ulal  277  That  sen  it  nechit  Natur, 
thar  alleris  mastriss,  Thai  couth  nocht  trete  but  entent  of 
the  Temperate.  1545  BRINKLOW  Conipl.  xxii.  (1874)  51  Of 
their  temporals,  let  .viij.  or  .x.  pound  and  not  aboue  of  euery 
hundreth  be  granted  to  the  Kyng.  1594  R.  ASHLEY  tr. 
Loys  le  Roy  54  b,  The  Pope  commaundeth  ouer  the  tem 
porall  of  the  Church  called  S.  Peters  patrimonie,  as  King. 
1795  ABBE  BARRUEL  Hist.  Clergy  during  Fr.  Rev.  99  They 
did  not  reject  the  new  French  constitution,  or  the  laws  con 
cerning  temporals.  1863  BLYTH  Hist.  Fincham  39  The 
temporals  were  such  lands  or  other  property  as  may  have 
accrued  to  the  church  by  gift  or  purchase,  and  belonged 
chiefly  to  the  regular  or  monastic  clergy.  1880  BROWNING 
Drain.  Idylls  Ser.  H.  Pietro  362  I'll  to  Rome,  before  Rome's 
feet  the  temporal-supreme  lay  prostrate  ! 

2.  (Also  in  L.  form  Temporale  (temporall, 
-altf).)  That  part  of  the  breviary  and  missal  which 
contains  the  daily  offices  in  the  order  of  the  eccle 
siastical  year,  as  distinct  from  those  proper  for 
Saints'  days :  cf.  SANCTORALE. 

14..  Table  Lessons,  etc.  in  Wydifs  Bible  IV.  690  Here 
endith  the  Temperal,  and  here  bigynneth  the  Propre  Sanc 
torum,  c  1475  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  755/21  Hoc 
ti'tnperalium,  a  temperal.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  63/2 
This  is  the  Rewle  of  the  temporal  thurgh  the  yere.  1517 
in  Arch&ologia.  LXI.  83  Item  a  legend  hoole  of  the  tem 
porall.  . .  Item  a  legend  hoole  of  the  Sanctorum.  1872  Tem 
porale  [see  SANCIORALE], 

Temporal  (te'mporal),  a,2  and  sb.2  Anat, 
Also  6  tymporall.  [ad.  L.  temporal-is^  f.  Umpora 
the  temples:  see  TEMPLE  j^.2]  Of,  belonging  to, 
or  situated  in  the  temples:  esp.  in  names  of  struc 
tures,  as  temporal  artery ',  lone,  muscle,  vein,  etc. 

Temporal  canals,  small  passages  for  vessels  and  nerves 
through  the  malar  bone  to  the  temporal  surface  \  temporal 
Icbe,  the  lowest  lobe  of  the  brain  lying  below  the  Sylvian 
fissure;  temporal 'fossa ,  that  in  which  the  temporal  muscle 
originates. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeaus  Fr.  Chirurg.  11/2  We  should 
not  hurte  the  temporalle  muscle.  Ibid.  20  b/i  The  thirde  is 
called  the  temporall,  or  vayne  of  the  temples,  which  in  divers 
branches  ascendeth  in  the  temples  of  the  heade.  1731 

Bl^ 

Anat.  Vade  M.  (ed.  2)  23  The  Tempor. 

into  a  squamous,  mastoid,  and  petrous  portion.     1854  H. 

SPENCER  Personal  Beauty  fL$s.  1891  II.  390  The  chief  agents 

in  closing  the  jaws  are  the  temporal  muscles. 

B,  sb.  Elliptical  for  temporal  artery,  bone, 
muscle  i  etc. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guy  don* s  Quest.  Chirurg.  Fj,  Those 
[muscles]  are  called  tymporalles,  and  are  ryght  noble  and 
very  sensyble,  &  therfore  theyr  hurt  is  very  peryllous.  1758 
J.  S.  Le  Dran's  Observ.  Sttrg.  8  The  Temporal  became 
ossified.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VII.  228  The  muscles 
of  mastication— the  masseters,  temporals,  and  pterygoids, 
1900  J.  HUTCHINSON  in  Arch.  Surg.  XI.  No.  41.  23  The  old 
woman's  temporals  were  scarcely,  if  at  all,  enlarged. 

||  Temporale  :  see  TEMPORAL  st>.1  2. 
Temporalism  (te-mporaUz'm).  [f.  TEMPORAL 

1.  The  spirit  of  'the  world*  (as  opposed  to  a 
religious  spirit) ;  secularism  ;  addiction  to  temporal 
or  mundane  interests. 

1878  Dublin  Rev.  Jan.  10  Exhibition   of  the   evil   spirit 
which   we   have   called   ( temporalism ',   in   that   hatred  of 
restraint  and  subordination.     1897  N.  York  Voice  16  Sept. 
3/1  He. -takes  leaveof  animalism,  temporalism,  provincial- 
ism,  and  becomes  consciously  a  son  of  God. 


TEMPOKALTY. 

1      2.  The  principle  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope. 


Catholicism  has  any  power. 

So  Te'mporalist,  one  who  maintains  or  supports 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope. 

1901  Mission.  Record  U.  F.  Ch.  Scot.  June  272/1  The 
next  Pope  will  be  a  strong  Temporalist. 

Temporality  (temporarliti).  Also  5  -er-; 
4-6  -ite,  5  -yte,  -itee,  -ytee,  5-6  -itie,  (6  tem- 
porallytie).  [ad.  \»&t\*ttmpor&lita$  (Tertullian\ 
f.  temporal-is,  TEMPORAL  :  see  -ITT.  Substituted 
in  1 4- 1 5th  c.  for  temperalt^  TEMPORALTY,  q.v.] 

fl.  Temporal  power,  jurisdiction,  affairs,  pro 
perty,  etc. :  esp.  the  temporal  property  of  the 
clergy;  =  TEMPORALTY  i.  Obs. 

1393  LANGL,  P.  PI.  C.  xxm.  128  Prelates  thei  maden,  To 
holde  with  Antecrist  here  temporalite  to  saue.  1497  Ace, 
Ld.  High  Treas,  Scot.  I.  314  Resauit  fra  Maister  Johne 
Fresel,  elect  of  Ros,  for  the  compositioun  of  hisadmissioune 
to  the  temporalitee  of  Ros.  1501  Reg.  Privy  Seal  Scoff. 
I.  93/1  A  Precept  of  Admission  made  to  Jane  Forman, 
Prioress  of  Eklis,  to  the  temporalite  of  al  landis,  rent  is,  and 
possessionis  of  the  sammyn.  1613  SHERLEY  Trav.  Persia 
3  The  lesser  Princes  of  Italy  being  not  likely  to  endure  the 
Churches  so  great  encrease  of  Temporality.  1818  SCOTT 
Hrt.  Midi.  xlii[i],  That  the  said  incumbent  might  lawfully 
enjoy  the  spirituality  and  temporality  of  the  cure  of  souls  at 
Knock  tarlitnu 

b.  pi.  Temporal  or  material  possessions  (esp.  of 
the  church  or  clergy). 

c  1475  Harl.  Contn,  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  546  The  comons 
putte  up  a  bylle  in  the  parlement  to  the  kynge  as  for  the 
temporalytees  beynge  in  the  handes  of  the  spirittielte. 
a  1552  LELAND  I  tin.  VI.  i  The  Kynge  had  reteynid  the 
Temporallyties  of  the  Bj'shoprike  for  a  tyme.  '593  in 
Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  150  To  considder  what 
great  prejudice  the  Kirk  sustains  by  the  erecting  of  the 
tithes  of  diverss  prelacies  into  temporalities,  so  that  these 
kirks  cannot  be  planted.  1660  R.  COKE  Power  fy  Snbj.iQi 
The  Pope.. gave  to  the  said  Nicholas  the  said  Abby,  with 
all  the  said  Spiritualities,  and  Temporalities.  1726  AYLIFFF, 
Parergon  129  After  all  which,  the  Bishop  is  introduced  into 
the  King's  Presence  to  do  his  Homage  for  his  Temporalities 
or  Barony.  1854  H.  MILLER  Sc/t.  fy  Schm.  xxv.  (1857)  54^ 
The  Church.. might,  I  believed,  have  to  forfeit  the  tempor 
alities,  if  her  decision  differed  from  that  of  the  law  courts. 

2.  The  body  or  class  of  temporal  persons ;   = 
TEMPORALTY  2. 

1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Anns  (S.T.S.)  24  The  Emperour 
..to  be  lord  and  juge.. of  the  temporalitee.  c  1470  HENRY 
Wallace  x.  1002  The  byschoprykis  inclynyt  till  his  croune, 
Bathe  temperalite  and  all  the  religioune.  1543  HEN.  VIII 
Sp.  Part,  24  Dec.,  in  Coll.  Poems  165  You  of  the  Tem 
porality  be  not  clean  and  unspotted  of  Malice  and  Envy. 
1679  BURNER  Hist.  Ref.  I.  582  Here  both  the  temporality 
and  spirituality  gave  great  subsidies  to  the  king. 

3.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  temporal  or 
temporary  ;  temporariness ;  relation  to  time. 

1634  RAINBOW  Labour  (1635)  n  Though  in  the  act  of  our 
labours.,  we  place  temporality,  yet  ought  we  alwayes  before 
our  intentions  to  set  atternity.  1659  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Alli 
ance  Div.  Off.  v.  158  As  the  Western  Church  observed  this 
very  day  [All  Saints  day],  so  did  also  the  Eastern,  or  at 
least  some  other,  in  temporality  and  point  of  time  very  near 
It.  1678  T.  JONES  Heart  $  its  Right  Sou.  587  What  can  any 
mortal  excellency,  that  has.  .perishing  temporality  stamp'd 
upon  it  signifie  to  Christians,  who  are  not  of  this  world? 
1909  Westni.Gaz.  15  May  4/1  Gaining  thereby  the  attributes 
of  eternity,  without  losing  its  own  qualities  of  temporality. 

Te'mporalize,  v.  rare.  [f.  TEMPORAL  a*  + 
-IZE.]  trans.  To  make  temporal  in  character,  a. 
To  secularize  ;  b.  to  limit  in  time. 

1828  PysEY  Hist.  Enq,  i.  146  They  led  to  the  ultimate 
temporalizing  and  annihilation  of  everything  peculiarly 
Christian  in  the  system.  1890  Spectator  5  July,  Many  who 
turned  from  a  worship  which  seemed  to  localise  and 
temporaUse  the  Divine. 

Te-mporally,  ado.   [f.  as  prec.  +-LT  2.] 

1.  For  a  time,  temporarily,    rare. 

1450-1530  Ulyrr.  our  Ladye  185  The  maker  of  all  thynges 
rested  temperally  in  the, ..thow  vyrgyn. 

2.  In  regard  to  temporal  matters;    in,  or  with 
respect  to,  this  world ;  in  the  present  life. 

^1380  Antecrist  in  Todd  3  Treat.  Wyclif  ug  Antecrist 
havyng  glorie  of  be  world  temporally.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE 
Law  Anns  (S.T.S.)  20  As  evil!  bitter  wateris  gerris  mony 
folk  dee  temporaly,  sa  dois.  .heresy  and  lollardry  the  saule 
dee  spiritualy,  1552  ABP.  HAMILTON  Catech,  (1884)  39 
Punitions  qumlk  God  sendis  to  synnaris  temporalHe.  1679 
WHITEBREAD  in  Speeches  Jesuits  2,  I  pray  God  bless  His 
Majesty  both  Temporally  and  Eternally.  01716  SOUTH 
Serin.  (J.),  Sinners  who  are  in  such  a  temporally  happy  con 
dition,  owe  it  not  to  their  sins,  but  wholly  to  their  fuck. 

Te'mporalness.  rare.  [f.  as  prec,  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  temporal. 

1611   COTGR.,  Secularite", . .  worldlinesse,  temporallnesse. 

Temporalty  (te'mporalti).  Obs.  or  arch.  Also 
4-6 temper-;  4-5  -el-;  4-6  -te,  -tee,  4-7  -tie, 
e;_6  -tye,  (6  temporalltie).  [app.  a.  AF.  *tem- 
f0rt8/m  F.  temporality  (i3th  c.),  f.  OF.  tern- 
porel,  TEMPORAL  :  see  -TY.  Cf.  commonalty ^  cruelty, 
loyalty^  etc.  In  14-1510  c.  assimilated  to  the  L. 
form,  as  temper-,  temporality \  now  TEMPORALITY.] 

1.  Temporal  or  secular  things,  affairs,  business  ; 
temporal  authority.  ?  Obs. 

1396-7  in  Ens-  Hist.  Re".:  (1907)  XXII.  299  Temporelte 


TEMPORAL  WARD. 

and    spirituelte    ben    to    partys    of   holi    chirche.      t- 1400 

MAUXDKV.  (Roxb.)  iii.  10  He  es  hare  lorde  bathe  of  tempe- 
raltec  and  of  spiritualtee.  c  1483  CAXTON  Dialogues  45 
Cest  grand  folye  De  donner  le  etcrnalitc  Pour  le  te»t/>0- 
ralite,  it  is  grete  folye  For  to  gyve  the  eternalite  For  the 
tcmporalte.  ^1511  ist  Etig.  Bk.  Atner.  (Arb.)  Introd.  30  2 
In  ye  temperalte  haue  they  one  Emperour.  1621  BURTON 
Anat.  Mel.  in.  i.  i.  ii.  (1651)  415  The  mutability  of  all 
teniporalties.  1651  Life  Father  Sarpi  (1676)  47  Lands 
that  in  the  temporally  are  subject  to  the  state  of  Venice,  and 
in  the  spirituality  are  under  the  Arch-Bishop  of  Milan. 
1700  ASIKV  tr.  Saavcdra-Faxardo  \.  183  The  Spiritualty 
and  Temporally  are  two  distinct  Jurisdictions. 

b.  Chiefly//.  Temporal  possessions;  esp.  those 
of  an  ecclesiastical  person  or  body:  =  TEMPOR 
ALITY  i  b.  ?  Obs. 

(1306  Rolls  of  Par-It,  I.  220/1  Ont  donez  terres,  tenement*, 
&  avoesons,&  tieles  autres  temporaulez,as  Prelatz  de  seinle 
Eglise.)  1377  LAXGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xx.  127  Prelates  bei  hem 
maden,  To  holden  with  antecryste  her  lempcralies  lo  saue. 
c  1380  WVCLIF  ll'ks.  (1880)  103  Subsidies  &  dymes  for  here 
temperalties.  1449  KollsofParlt.  V.  157/2  Prouflfilez  of  ihe 
temperaltees  of  Bisshuprichez.  1570-6  LAMBARDE  Pcramb, 
Kent  (1826)  229  A  stately  Monasterie  (the  temporahies 
whereof  did  amount  to  a  hundreth  fiftte  and  five  poundes). 
1607  COWELL  Interpr.^  Tfinporalties  of  Bishops  (Tempo 
ral  ia^  Episcoporum)  be  such  reuenewes,  lands,  and  tenements, 
as  Bishops  haue  had  laid  lo  their  Sees  by  the  Kings  and 
other  great  personages  of  this  land  from  time  to  time.  4x715 
BuRNET0w«  Time  I.  iv.  (1724)  760  The  Cardinal  was  chosen 
by  the  Chapter  Vicar,  or  Guardian  of  the  temporahies. 

2.  The  body  of  temporal  persons  or  laymen,  the 
laity ;  the  temporal  estate  or  estates  of  the  realm, 
i.  e.  the  temporal  peers  and  the  commons. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  335  Kyng  William  was 
Sterne.. and  rulede  bot»e  temperalte  and  spiritualte  at  his 
owne  wille.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxliv.  301  Ther 
was  graunted  vnto  the  kyng..bothe  of  spiriiuelte  and  of 
temporalte  an  hole  taxe  and  a  disme.  11529  SKRLTON 
Col.  Cloute  61  For  the  temporalte  Accuselh  the  spiritualte. 
1621  ELSING  Debates  Ho.  Lords  (Camden)  App.  129  The 
subsidies  of  the  Temporally  and  the  Clergie  brought  into 
the  House  from  the  King.  (11715  KCRNKT  Own  Time 
an.  1663  (1823)  I.  n.  340  The  convocation  gave. .four  sub 
sidies,  which  proved  as  heavy  on  them,  as  they  were  light 
on  the  temporally.  1874  S.  WILBERFORCF.  Ess.  II.  191  The 
old  compact  between  the  spirituality  and  the  temporally. 
•fb.  The  condition  or  estate  of  a  layman.  Obs. 

c  1440  Bone  Flor.  1032  Ther  was  lefte  no  man  in  that 
town.. That  was  of  temporalle.  1481  Monk  of  Evesham 
(Arb.)  38  Solhelv  some  flowryd  in  prosperite  in  the  spyrytu- 
alle.  Some  in  Ine  lemporalte  and  some  in  relygyon. 

Te-mporalwa  rd,  adv.  rare.  [f.  TEMPORAL  a? 
+  -WARD.]  Towards  the  temples  or  temporal 
region ;  =  TEMPOBAD. 

1904  TITCIIENF.R  tr.  ll'ttttdt's  Phystol.  Psychol.  I.  236 
Retinal  points  that  lie  temporalward. 

Temperance,  obs.  form  of  TEMPERANCE. 

t  Tempora'neal,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  as  next 
+  -AL.]  =  next  (in  quot.  in  sense  2). 

1625  JACKSON  Creed  v.  xviii.  §  2  As  if  ihe  lemporaneal 
coexislence  of  these  two  effects  had  sufficiency  argued  the 
one's  causal  dependence  upon  ihe  other. 

Temporaneous  (tempfir^iun),  a.   Now  ran 

or  Obs.  [f.  L.  tempordnc-us  timely,  opportune  (f. 
tcmftts,  temper-  time)  +  -ous.] 

•f  1.  Lasting  only  for  a  time,  temporary.  Obs. 

1656  [see  2],  1681  HALLYWEIX  Melampr.  68  (T.)  Those 
things  may  cause  a  lemporaneous  disunion.  1782  A.  MONRO 
Comfar.  Anat.  120  The  temporaneous  grinders  are  placed 
..upon  ihe  internal  sei.  1806  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rer<.  IV. 
244  This  book  is  so  driftless,  so  useless,  so  temporaneous. 
1818  [implied  in  tctnporaneously,  -ness:  see  below], 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  time,  temporal. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.)  Temforatteous,  done  suddenly,  at 
a  cerlaine  time,  pertaining  to  time ;  vanable  for  the  time. 
1694  Phil.  Trans.  XVIII.  67  A  Temporaneous  progressive 
motion  of  the  parts  of  the  Air  at  the  rate  of  376  Paces  in  a 
second  Minute  of  time.  1878  F.  FKRGUSON  Pop.  Life  Christ 
x.  40  He  uses  only  the  connective  particle  and  and  not 
the  temporaneous  '  then  '. 

Hence  Tempora-neonsly  adv.,  for  the  time; 
Tempora-neousness,  temporary  character. 

1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Temporaneousness.  1818  G.  S.  FABEB 
Horse  Mosaic*  I.  328  His  title  to  the  perpetually  entailed, 
though  temporaneously  alienated,  inheritance  of  his  fore 
fathers.  Ibid.  II.  208  The  testimony  which  it  bears  respect 
ing  its  own  lemporaneousness. 

Temporarily  (te-mporarili\  adv.  [f.  TEM 
PORARY  a.  +  -LY  *]  In  a  temporary  manner. 

1.  For  a  time  (only);  during  a  limited  time. 

c  1694  in  Somers  Tracts  (1748)  I.  193  Derogatory  to  the 
King  s  Prerogative,  relative  to  Parliaments,  and  temporarily 
changing  the  very  Constitution  ihereof.  1803  GODWIN  Life 
Chaucer  III.  189  (Jod.)  An  oligarchical  council  temporarily 
administering  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  1871  Act  36  ,$•  37 
I'ict.  c,  88  8  7  The  vacancy  shall  be  temporarily  filled. 

2.  In  relation  to  time,  temporally,  rare. 

1877  K.  CAIRO  Philns,  Kant  it.  xi.  447  All  spatially  or 
temporarily  determined  phenomena. 

Temporariness  (te-mporarincs).  [f.  next  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  temporary. 

1695  J.  SAOE  Xr//<r/r,etc.  Wks.  1844  1. 197  The  perpetuity 
or  temporanness  of  it  doth  nol  affect  its  nature.  1876  \V. 
UATHCATE  Deep  Thing*  of  God  ii.  36  The.  .suddenness  and 
temporariness  of  the  pnysical  process  of  breathing. 

Temporary  (te-mporari),  a.  (st>.)  [ad.  L. 
ttmporari-uS)  \.  tetnpust  tern  for*  time  :  see  -AHY.] 

1.  Lasting  for  a  limited  time  ;  existing  or  valid 
for   a    time   (only) ;    not   permanent ;    transient ; 
made  to  supply  a  passing  need. 
VOL.  IX. 
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lUi'LmvtN  Hfor.  Philos.  (Palfr.)  60  The  authority 
of  princes  &  gouernors.  .U  truely  to  be  called  temporarie, 
that  is,  but  for  a  time,  a  1628  PRESTON  New  Covt.  (1634)  45 
The  creature  is  temporary,  whereas  ihe  soul  is  immortall. 
1651  HOBBKS  Ltviath.  \\.  x\x.  99  For  iheir  perpetual!,  and 
not  temporary  securiiy.  1777  COOK  Voy.  Feiciftcu.  vii.(i784) 
I.  202  A  lar^e  space  had  been  cleared,  before  the  temporary 
hut  of  this  Chief.  1817  J.\s.  Mn.L/>W/.  India  II.  iv.  ix.  293 
The  adaptation  of  temporary  expedients  to  temporary  exi- 

fencies.     1858  J.  H.  XHWMAN  Hist.Sk.  (1873)  III.  v.  i.  434 
nconveniences  which  they  fell  lo  be  only  temporary. 

b.  Temporary  star  (Astron.},  a  star  which 
appears  suddenly,  shines  for  a  time,  and  then 
almost  or  entirely  disappears;  temporary  tocth^ 
a  deciduous  tooth,  milk-tooth. 

1801  Med.  Jrnl.  VIII.  559  The  first  teeth,  or  those  of 
childhood,  the  auihor  calls  temporary,  ihe  set  which  suc 
ceeds  them  he  terms  permanent.  1833  HERSCHEL  Astron. 
xii.  383  The  phienomeifa  we  allude  to  are  those  of  temporary 
stars.  1842  K.  WILSON  Anat.  I'nde  M.  (ed.  2)  51  The 
Temporary  leeih  are  20  in  number,  8  incisors,  4  canine,  and 
8  molars. 

fc.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  particular  time  ; 
of  the  period;  hence,  of  passing  interest,  ephe 
meral,  ?  Obs.  (or  merged  in  i). 

1777  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  II.  164,  I  send  you  a  trifling 
temporary  production,  made  for  ihe  occasion  of  the  day,  and 
to  perish  with  it.  1778  MUSGRAYK  25  Apr.,  in  Koswell 
"Johnson^  A  temporary  poem  always  entertains  us.  1805 
W.  COOKE  S.  Foote  I.  152  Though  it  ['Devil  upon  Two 
Sticks  '1  admits  of  some  temporary  strokes,  such  as  the 
ridicule  on  the  college  of  physicians, . .  &c.,  [it]  exhibits  them 
worked  up  in  so  brilliant  and  general  a  manner,  as  to  be 
at wav'S  new. 

f  2.  Belonging  to  the  present  life  or  this  world  : 
=  TEMPORAL  (7.1  2.  Obs. 

(In  quot.  i6cn,  of  a  person  :  '  not  a  meddler  with  temporal 
or  secular  affairs  *.) 

1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  v.  1. 145  Duke.  Know  you  that 
Frier  Lodpwick  that  she  speakes  of?  Ptier,  I  know  him  for 
a  man  diuine  and  holy,  Not  scuruy,  nor  a  temporary  medler, 
As  he's  reported  by  ihis  Gentleman.  1668  HOWE  Bless. 
Righteous  (1825)  63  In  our  temporary  stale,  while  we  are 
under  the  measure  of  time.  1674  OWFN  Holy  Spirit  (1693) 
207  Spiritual  and  Eternal  things  are  more  excellent  than 
things  Carnal  and  Temporary.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler 
No.  153  p  13  The  wise  use  of  temporary  riches. 

f3.  Mttaph*  Occurring  or  existing  in  time  (not 
from  eternity).  Obs.  (Cf.  TEMPORAL  a\  6.) 

a  1677  HALE  Print.  Orig.  Man.  I.  ii.  69  Collectively  they 
make  up  a  good  moral  evidence  touching  a  temporary  in 
ception  of  the  humane  Nature.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell. 
Syst.  i.  i.  §  31.  39  They  who  conceived  ihe  World  lo  have 
had  a  Temporary  Beginning  or  Creation,  held  ihe  Coeviiy 
of  all  Souls  wiih  it.  1701  NORRIS  Ideal  World  327  These 
truths  are  temporary,  because  tho^e  relations  could  nol  be 
gin  lo  exist  before  ihose  created  beings  were  produced. 

1 4.   =  TEMPORAL  a.1  4.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1656  USSIIER  Ann.  To  Rdr.  F  10  That  from  the  evening 
ushering  in  the  first  day  of  the  World,  to  that  midnight 
which  began  the  first  day  of  the  Christian  atra,  there  was 
4003  years,  seventy  dayes,  and  six  temporarie  bowers. 
B.   sb. 

fl.//.  Things  belonging  to  this  life,  temporal    i 
goods.  Cf,  TEMPORALITY  i  b.  Obs. 

1596  H.  CLAPHAM  Briefe  Bible  n.  218  Wee  haue  taken 
Bread  and  other  temporaries  without  begging  them  at  thy 
hands.  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  '7*  A  large 
Castle,  which  now  by  age  or  war  (the  canker-worms  of  all 
temporaries)  is  moth-eaten, 

T"  2.  A  person  whose  religious  life  or  devotion 
endures  only  for  a  time.  (In  allusion  to  Matt.  xiii. 
21,  etc.)  Obs.  (In  quot.  1903  used  (?  by  misunder 
standing)  for:  A  time-server,  temporizer.) 

1619  W.  SCLATER  Exp.  i  Thess.  (1630)  50  Our  Tempora 
ries,  or  rather  Temporizers,  .are  carried  full  saile  to  ihe  pro 
fession  of  Faith;  whom  yet  ihe  least  nole  of  reproach., 
makes  ready  lo  deny  and  abiure  ihe  Trulh.  1647  TRAPP 
Cotnnt.  2  Cor.  xiii.  8  A  lemporary  may  so  fall  away  as  to 
persecule  ihe  truih  that  he  once  professed.  [1903  A. 
SMKLI.IE  Men  o/Cot't.  xxiiL  (1904)  253  A  Temporary, — one 
who  tries  year  in  and  year  out  to  '  carry  his  dish  level ',  and 
adjusts  his  sails  to  catch  ihe  changing  winds.] 

t3.   A  contemporary.   Obs. 

1649  Alcoran  6  We  left  this  punishment,  as  an  advertise, 
ment  to  their  temporaries  and  posteritie. 

4.  A  person  employed  or  holding  a  post  tem 
porarily  ;  a  *  casual '. 

1848  DICKENS  Dombey  iii,  Being  only  a  permanency  I 
couldn  t  be  expecied  to  show  it  like  a  lemporary.  1892 
Pall  Mall  G.  7  Oct.  7/1  The  'permanent  temporaries '  are 
liable  to  dismissal  at  any  time,  but  are  practically  fixed,  \ 
some  having  been  in  the  service  from  eight  to  ten  yeais. 
1907  H'fstm.  Gaz.  i  July  7/2  Servants  who  are  merely 
casuals  (i.e.,  temporaries)  in  purely  private  families. 

Temporat(e,-aunce:  see  TKMPKBATE,  -ANCE. 
Temporicide  (te'mporiwid).    nona-wd.     [f. 
L.  tempus,  temper-  time  +  -ciDE.] 

1.  The*  killing 'of  time. 

1851  Chambers '  Papers  for  Peofilt  IX.  No.  72.9  Short 
romantic  stories,  adaptable  for  purposes  of  temporicide. 
1856  GRINDON /.f/cxxiv.  (1875)305  Pleasure,  .such  as  will 
outweigh  whole  nights  of  the  mere  temporicide  popularly 
esteemed  the  Han  /</<•«/ of  pastime. 

2.  One  who  '  kills  *  time. 

n  1876  M.  COLLINS  Th.  in  Card.  (1880)  II.  208  D.,  who 
would  catch  the  tide,  G.,  with  hi*  notions  wide,  Each  is 
temporicide— Time'?,  reckless  murderer. 

tTe-mporist.  Ol<s.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IST:  cf. 
TEMPORIZE  z>.]  A  temporizer,  a  time-server. 

159*.  NASHK  Saffron-'H'aMt*  \Vks.  (Grosart)  HI.  123 
Heilding  Dicke  .is  a  temporist  that  hath  faith  inough  fyr 
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all  Religion's.  1607  MARSTON  H'hat  you  will  u,  i,  Why, 
turne  a  temporisi,  row  with  the  tide,  Pursew  tlie  cut,  the 
fashion  of  the  age.  1650-66  WHARTON  roeins  Wks.  (1683) 
333  Touch  me  not,  Traytor  !..!  am  no  TemporiM. 

Temporization  (temporaiza-Jan).  [f.  ncxt  + 
-ATION.J  The  action  of  temporizing. 

1.  Time-serving,  *  trimming';  compromise. 


of  temporisation.  1851  Ibid.  XLIII.  139  A  union. .was con- 
sequently  thought  of,  as  the  best  means  of  lemporization. 

2.  Procrastination,  delay  ;  gaining  of  time. 

1888  Tinu-s  19  Oct.  5  i  The  inevitable  reaction  against 
the  policy  of  adjournment  and  temporization. 

Temporize  (te-mp6raiz;,  v.  [a.  F.  temporiser 
(14-1510  c.  in  llatz.-Darm.)  to  pass  one's  time, 
wait  one's  time,  =  med.L.  ttmporizdre  =  tempor- 
dre  to  put  off  the  time,  delay  (Du  Gauge),  It. 
tcmporeggiart  to  observe,  obey,  or  follow  times 
(P'lorio),  f.  L.  tempuS)  tempor-  time:  see  -IZE.] 

1.  intr.  To  adopt  some  course  for  the  time  or 
occasion;  hence,  to  adapt  oneself  or  conform  to 
the  time  and  circumstances  ;  to  '  trim  '. 

[1S5S-^3  :  cf.  TEMPORIZER  T.]  1579  G.  HARVFY  Letter-Ik. 
(Camden)  69,  I  pray  ihe  spare  llie  world  And  give  men 
leave  to  temporize.  1617  MoRVSON  /tin.  n.  51  Mi>t  part 
of  the  rest  temporised  with  the  State,  openly  professing 
obedience,  .but  secretly  relieuing  ihe  rebels.  1752  FIELDING 
Amelia  ix.  ix,  How  do  you  expect  lo  rise  in  tlie  church,  if 
you  cannot  temporise,  and  give  in  tu  the  opinion  of  your 
supporters?  1849  MACAI'LAY  Hist,  t'-ng.  viii.  II.  298  Penn, 
therefore,  exhorted  the  fellows. .  to  submit,  oral  least  lo  tern* 
pori^:.  1877  FROUDK  Short  Stud.  (1^83)  IV.  i.  iii.  38  The 
pope,  .had  privately  advised  Becket  to  avoid  a  quarrel  with 
the  king  and  lo  lemporise. 

•f*  b.  trans.  Obs.  rare. 

1600  [see  TEMPORIZED  btlowj. 

1 2.  intr.  To  let  time  pass,  spend  time,  (  mark 
time  *  ;  to  procrastinate  ;  to  delay  or  wait  for  a  more 
favourable  moment.  Also  with//.  Obs.  cxc.  as  in  3. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  358  Charging  ihern  they 
should  not  stir,  and  only  to  temp  ii/i_-  and  forbear,  untlll  the 
Enemies  came  within  a  stones  ca.st  of  them.  1600  HOLLAND 
Li-'y  xxiv.  xiii.  517  So  Annihall  contrariwise  temj-uiised, 
being  not  so  readie  now  to  cu-dite  the  Nolancs.  1633  T. 


to  delay,  to  take  time  to  consider. 

3.  intr.    To   act,  negotiate,  parley,  treat,  deal 
(with  a  person,  etc.),  so  as  to  gain  time. 

1586  J.  HOOKER  I /ist.  Ircl.  in  Ifolinshedll.  nS/r  They  did 
yet  so  temporise  with  them,  as  they  gained  time,  till  further 
order  mi^ht  be  taken.  1586  DAY  A«,f.  Secretary  i.  11625) 
A  iij  b,  My  prouision  is  too  small  to  perfect  on  a  sudden  su 
spacious  a  ground-worke,  I  will  temporize  with  those  duties 
which .  .by  time  may  be  in  me  supported.  1871  FREEMAN 
Norm.  Conq.  IV.  xviii.  133  William  was  still  temporizing  with 
Stigand  ;  ihe  time  for  his  degradation  was  not  yet  come. 

4.  To  negotiate,  to  discuss  terms;  to  arrange  or 
make  terms,  to  effect  a  compromise  (with  a  per 
son,  etc.,  between  persons  or  parties). 

1579  FUSION  Guicciard.  i.  (1599)  4  Knowing  discreetely 
ho\\  e  to  temporise  betweene  Princes  confederate.  1586 
J.  HOOKER  J/ist.  Ircl.  in  Holinshed  II.  142/1  His  lord- 
ship  granted  hir  request,  and  temporised  with  the  carle. 
1636  K.  UACRES  tr.  Machiavcl's  Disc.  Livy  1. 137  The  safer 
course  ist  to  temporise  wilh  it,  then  strive  forthwith  to  ex 
tinguish  it.  i8»3  SCOTT  /Vr-cr/'/xxxvi,  I  have  behaved  like 
a  fool..;  I  ought  to  have  temporised  with  this  singular  being, 
learned  ihe  motives  of  its  interference,  and  availed  myself 
of  its  succour.  1863  KISGLAKE  Crimea  I.  iii.  48  This  calm 
Mahometan,  .strove  to  temporise  as  well  as  he  could  betwixt 
the  angry  Churches. 

fb.  tram.  ?  To  negotiate,  manage,  accomplish 
(a  result).  Obs.  rare. 

1596  WARNKR  Alb.  Eng:  x.  Ivii.  (1612)  251  Of  ancient 
Peeres,  of  valiant  Men,  great  Lords,  and  Wise  men  all,  By 
forced  Warre,  or  fraudfull  peace  to  temporize  the  fall. 

H  5.  trans.  To  provide  for  the  time,  improvise, 
extemporize.  {Erroneous  uss.} 

1880  J.  NICOL  Poems  fy  Songs  41  No  fire  nor  firing,  goblet, 
pan,  nor  pot  Nor  wherewithal  to  temporize  a  bed. 

Hence  Te'mporized///.  a.  ;  t  Te'mporlzexnent 
(obs.  nonce-ivd.},  —  TKMPORIZATION  i. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  20  Whether  then 
all  religious  reale,  being  turned  into  temporized  plalfurnie-, 
to  cast  omnia  pro  tfmpore^  nihil  pro  veritate.  Ibid.  33 
[The  Jesuits]  were  vnworlhy  the  name  of  •  *npotued  statist •; 
..if  they  should  not  dcnic  all  and  change  their  opinions, 
agreeing  to  time,  person  and  place.  1647  !•' .  HUDSON Dir. 
Right  Govt.  Ep.  L>ed.  5,  I  hope.. [to]  vindicate  the  inno- 
ccncy  of  my  thoughts  from  all  Mich  unworthy  Sycophancy 
and  Temporize  men  L 

Temporizer  (te-mporaira-i).  Abo  6  -our,  St. 
-ar,  7  -or.  [Agent-noun  f.  prec. :  cf.  F.  temper  i- 
seur  (a  1600  in  Littre").]  One  who  temporizes. 

1.  One  who  complies  for  the  time,  or  yields  to 
the  time;  a  time-server,  a  'trimmer*. 

1555  R.  IlowNOLi.]  tr.  Afusctt/its  (title)  The  Temporisour 
(that  is  to  say,  the  ObserverofTyniel  translated  into  InglUhe. 
1563  \\'i*v.Tf-'<*urSc0irTAreQHtst,ToR<\T.,\\k*.  ^.T..s.) 
I.  53  Werray  fin^eit  hypocritis,  and  tempcrizaris  with  the 
tyme  contrare  thair  conscience.  1563-87  FOXE  A.  fy  M. 
(1506)  1885/1  One  by  judgement  reformed,  is  more  worth 
then  a  thousand  transformed  temporizers.  1611  SHAKS. 
li'int,  T.  i.  ii.  302  A  mindlesse  Siaue,  Or  else  a  houering 
Temporizer.  1617  MORVSON  /tin.  11.  290  They  would  neuer 
be  dissembling  temporisors.  1710  NORRIS  Ctir,  Prud.  ii.  KJI 
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The  Policy  of  Temporizers,  men  that  steer  their  course  l>y 
the  compass  of  Worldly  Interests.  j8iz  SHELLKY  AMress 
Prose  Wks.  1888  I.  258  The  dangers  which  lie  beneath  the 
footsteps  of  the  hypocrite  or  temporizer. 

2.  One  who  seeks  to  gain  time ;  a  procrastinator, 
delayer ;  one  who  waits  for  a  favourable  time. 

1609  HOLLAND  A  mm.  M  until.  370  Like  unto  that  auncient 
andwarie  temporizer  [Q.  Fabius  Maximus].  1636  FEATLY 
Clam's  Myst.  xxix.  383  Doth  Satan  play  the  temporizer 
and  time  all  his  suggestions?  1736  Ccntl.  Mag.  VI.  469/1 
The  famous  Advice.. which  ought  to  be  observed  by  all 
Temporizers ;  viz.  Time  was ;  Time  is  :  but  take  Care  to  lay 
hold  on  the  Opportunity  before  the  Time  is  past. 

Temporizing  (te'mporaizin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as 
prec.  -f  -ING  l.]  The  action  of  the  verb  TEMPORIZE. 

1.  Temporary   compliance,   etc. ;    time-serving, 
'trimming';  parleying:  see  TEMPOKIZE  I. 

1590  I.  SMYTHE  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  64  By  your 
Majesties  bearinge  and  temporizinge  with  the  woonderfull 
disorders  and  abuses,  c  1618  MOKYSON  I  tin.  (1903)  287  Our 
Ministers  could  not  safely  liue  (in  Ireland]  without  some 
temporising,  and  applying  himselfe  to  thaire  humours.  1707 
NORRIS  Trial.  Humility  iii.  98  By  temporizing  or  time 
serving,  I  mean,  when  a  man  conforms  his  principles  or 
practices  to  the  times,. .so  as  to  be  ready  to  take  up  new 
principles,.. whenever  a  new  turn  of  the  times. .shall  make 
ft  for  his  advantage  so  to  do.  1757  BURKE  Atridgm.  Eng. 
Hilt,  viii,  John,  deserted  by  all,  had  no  resource  but  in 
temporizing  and  submission.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  xxxvm, 
This.. is  no  time  for  temporising  with  our  duty. 

2.  Putting  off,  delaying,  procrastination ;  nego 
tiation  so  as  to  gain  time :  see  TEMPORIZE  2,  3. 

1586  I.  HOOKER  Hist.  Irel.  in  Holinshcd  II.  113/2  By    | 
temporising  and  gaining  of  time  all  matters  were  pacified,    j 
1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto  s  Trav.  xlvii.  270  Without  further 
temporising,  he  passed  over  the  very  same  day  to  the  other 
side  of  the   river.     1685  Crucians  Courtiers  Orac.  49  A 
rational  temporizing  ripens  secrets  and  resolutions. 

Te-mporizing,  ///.  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  ^.]    ; 
That  temporizes :  see  the  verb. 

1.  Time-serving,  'trimming'. 

1600  E.  BLOUNT  Hasp.  Incur.  Fooles  aij,  Another  puts  on 
the  Foxe  with  temporizing  humilitie.  1680  C.  NEsSEC/iwrc/: 
//;s/.2ioThattemporizingparasitical  priest.  1693  DRYDEN 
~  d.  (1697)65  A  Temporizing  Poet,  a  Well-manner'd 
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i486  Bk    SV    A  Ham,  //«•>-.  a  ij,  That  other  theirde  parte        thei  temptiden  [CoVKRU.  proved,  16.1   assayed!  for  to  go 
of  the  wor'lde which  shall  be  calde  allrica,  that  U  to  >ay  the        into  Bittnme.     J494  IABVAN  CA«>«.  v.  cxiv.  88  \Vhan  Chll- 

OI    inc    n  Ul  JUC    »  II  1^.11    3iiu.ii   "v.  •-•*.«  .    ,     11    .____ t-,J   \...  m-,n,.  c^nrlr\-j'  m^nn^s;  tn  han*>  tViaimi 


iivcnae.  197  e  ,  - 

Court-Slave,  and  a  Man  who  is  often  afraid  of  Laughing  in 
the  right  place.  1796  BUHKE  Regie.  Peace  \.  Wks.  VIII. 
87  They.. consider  a  temporizing  meanness  as  the  only 
source  of  safety.  1818  J.  W.  CHOKER  Diary  12  July,  I 
thought  a  timid  or  tempoiising  course  would  create  great 
dissatisfaction. 

2.  Designed  to  gain  time. 

1800  Misc.  Tr.  in  Asiat.  Ann.  Keg.  140/1  My  people 
became  so  clamorous  that  temporizing  measures  were  no 
longer  to  be  pursued.  1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  Mcd. 
xvi.  191  Mistreatment  was  purely  expectantand  temporising. 
1903  J.  GAIRDNER  in  Cainb.  Mod.  Hist.  II.  xiii.  447  Henry 
wrote  a  temporising  reply. 

Hence  Te-mporizingly  adv.,  in  a  temporizing 
way,  in  a  way  designed  to  gain  time. 

1847  in  WEBSTER.  1894  Temple  Bar  Mag.  CII.  136 
He  ..  talked  temporizingly,  with  suggestions  of  possible 
arrangements. 

Temporo-  (te'mporo),  before  a  vowel  some 
times  temper-,  used  in  Anat.  as  combining  form 
of  L.  tempera  temples  (of  the  head),  forming  adjec 
tives  in  the  sense  '  pertaining  to  the  temple  or 
temples  and  (some  other  part)',  as  temporo-alar 
belonging  to  the  temporal  region  and  the  wing  : 
noting  a  muscle  in  birds,  -auricular,  -facial, 
-hyoid,  -malar,  -mamiibular,  -masloid,  -maxillary, 
-occipital  (also  temporoccipitat),  -parietal,  -sphenoid, 
-sphenoiiial,  -zygomatic. 

1842  E.  WILSON  Anat.  Vade  AT.  (ed.  2)  400  The  *Temporo- 
facial  gives  off  a  number  of  branches  which  are  distributed 
over  the  temple  and  upper  half  of  the  face.  1899  Allbutt's 
Syst.  Mfd.  VIII.  168  The  distribution  of  the  "temporo-malar 
or  any  other  sensory  nerve.  1842  E.  WILSON  Anat.  Vade 
M.  (ed.  2)  337  The  *Temppro-maxillary  vein  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  temporal  and  internal  maxillary.  1890  BILLINGS 
Hat.  Hied.  Diet.,  *Temporo-occipital  artery.  ..  *Temporo. 
parietal  suture,  that  between  temporal  and  parietal  bones, 
1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  341  Between  the  frontal 
and  'temporo-sphenoid  lobes.  1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med. 
Diet.,  *Temporo-zygotnatic  surface,  external  surface  of 
great  wing  of  sphenoid. 

Tempour,  Tempra,  obs.  ff.  TEMPER,  TEMPERA. 

Temprate,  obs.  variant  of  TEMPERATE. 

tTe'mpre,  a.  06s.  Also  4-5  temper(e,  5 
tempur(e.  [a.  AF.,  OF.  tempri '(uth  c.  in  Godef.), 
pa.  pple.  of  temprer  to  TEMPER.  The  final  -t, 
originally  pronounced,  became  at  length  mute:  cf. 
ASSIGN,  COSTIVE.]  Tempered ;  temperate. 


1385  Ch 

the  tempre  sonne  al  that  releuyd.  c  1400  Land  Troy  Bk. 
130  Large  of  piffles  and  ryght  ffre,  Wontiur  fair  and  ryght 
tempere.  1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  247  Slepe. . 
vpon  a  nessh  Bedde  and  in  a  place  tempure. 

Tempre,  -en,  obs.  forms  of  TEMPER  v. 

t  Temprely,  adv.  Obs.  Also  4  temperel(l)y. 
[f.  TEMPBE  a.  +  -LY  -.]  In  moderation,  temperately. 

4:1386  CHAUCER  Shipm,  T,  262  (Harl.  MS.)  Gouerneth  ?ow 
also  of  ;our  diete  Al  temperelly  [v.rr.  temperally  [?-atly], 
atemprely]  and  namely  m  bis  hete.  1429  tr.  Secreta.  Secret., 
Priv.  Priv.  237  Men  whych  kepyth  reysonabill  diette  and 
ly  wen  temprely,  bene  more  holeof  body.  Ibid.  242  Drynke 
a  lytill  and  colde  temprely. 

So  f  Te-mpreness  ^tempurnes),  temperateness. 


centre  of  tempurnes. 

Temprure,  variant  of  TEMPEKURE  Oot. 

Temps,  Tempse,  obs.  ff.  TEXSE,  TEMSE. 

Tempt  (tempt),  -v.  Forms:  3-  tempt,  3-7 
temt,  4-6  (St.  -9)  temp.  [a.  OF.  and  AF. 
tempte-r  (ia-i4th  c.),  learned  form,  beside  the 
popular  form  tenter,  tanter'.—'L.  temptare,  tern- 
tare  to  handle,  touch,  feel,  try  the  strength 
of,  put  to  the  test,  try,  attempt  :  cf.  Pr.  templar^ 
Cat.,  Sp.,  Pg.  tentar,  It.  tentare.  The  Eng. 
form  has  always  followed  L.  tem(p]tare,  the  form 
tent  being  very  rare  (see  TENT  v2}  ;  but  the  sb. 
temptation  had  from  I3th  c.  the  collateral  form 
tentationj  which  during  the  i6th  and  I7th  c.  was 
much  used  by  theological  writers. 

In  inscriptions  and  early  MSS.,  the  Latin  vb.  is  always 
tempt'  or  temtare  ;  this  became  in  due  course  tentare  in 
Romanic  (see  above,  and  tf.  promptnstprontOi  etc.)  ;  about 
the  i3th  c.  scribes  began  to  introduce  this  spelling  in  Latin 
MSS.,  whence  it  came  into  printed  books  and  Latin  Diets., 
being  supported  by  an  assumed  etymology  as  freq.  of  ten. 
dere,  tentum  to  stretch,  strive,  aim,  endeavour,  try  (meeting 
at  length  with  sense  3  below)  ;  but  this  is  now  rejected  in 
favour  of  a  root  tern-,  temp-  :  see  Walde  Lai.  Etym.  Wortcr- 
buck  s.  v.  tempto. 

Sense  4,  a  later  development  in  L.,  common  in  the  Vulgate 
and  Christian  use,  is  the  earliest  recorded  in  Eng.J 
I.  To  test,  put  to  the  test,  try. 

f  1.  To  try,  make  trial  of,  put  to  the  test  or 
proof;  to  try  the  quality,  worth,  or  truth  of.  Obs. 
exc.  as  in  2. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5030  Lauerd  .  .  bat  .  .  tempted  abraham  \>\ 
dere  Of  his  aun  sun  offrand  to  mak.  1382  WYCLIF  Gen. 
xxii.  i  Aftyr  that  thes  thingis  weren  doon,  God  temptide 
[1388  assaiede]  Abraham  [1533  COVERD.  ibid.^  After  these 
actes  God  tempted  Abraham  j  1611  BIBLE  ibid..  It  came 
to  pass  after  these  things,  that  God  did  tempt  (1885  (R.  V.) 
prove]  Abraham].  1382  —  Dan.  \.  12  Tempte  [gloss  or 
assaie;  1535  COVERD.  Proue  with;  1611,  1885  Prove]  vs 
tin  seruauntis  ten  days,  and  be  potage  ?ouen  to  vs  for  to  etc. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  ^.402  He  hadde  assayed  hire  ynogh 
bifore..what  neded  it  Hire  for  to  tempte  and  alwey  moore 
and  moore?  1390  GOVVER  Con/,  III.  45  With  questions 
echon  of  tho  He  tempteth  ofte.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg. 
73/1  The  quene  of  Saba  cam  fro  fer  contreys  to  see  hym  & 
to  tempte  hym  in  demaundes  and  questyons.  1538  STAKKEY 
England  \\.  i.  176  To  haue  some  [sick  persons]  to  go  aboute 

.  .to  proue  and  tempt  theyr  louyng  charyte.  16.  .  SIR  W. 
MURE  Sonn.  iii.  6  To  try  my  treuth  and  temp  my  loyall  loue. 
a  1644  QvMi\.Y.s  Hieroglyph,  xiii.  Wks.  1881  III.  195  Tempt 
not  your  Salt  beyond  her  power. 

fb.  transf.  To  act  upon  as  a  '  trial'  or  severe  test  ; 
to  try  with  afflictions  ;  to  afflict  sorely,  distress. 
Cf.  ATTEMPT  v.  4.  Obs.  rare. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  283  Felle  temptande  tene  tpwched 
his  hert.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  152  b/2  And  thise  xvii 
first  yere  I  was  moche  tempted  by  the  brennyng  of  the  sonne 
moche  asprely. 

2.  To  make  trial  of,  put  to  the  proof,  or  test,  in 
a  way  that  involves  risk  or  peril. 

a.  To  tempt  God\  to  put  to  the  test,  or  experi 
ment  presumptuously  upon,  His  power,  forbearance, 
etc.  ;  to  try  how  far  one  can  go  with  Him  ;  hence 
sometimes  passing  into  'to  provoke,  defy*.  So  to 
tempt  providence,  etc. 

(21340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Ixxvii.  21  f>ai  tempte  god  bat 
puttis  bairn  selfe  in  any  perill  forto  fande  if  god  will 
delyuer  bairn.  1382  WYCLIF  Dent.  vi.  16  Thow  shalt  not 
tempte  the  Lord  tni  God,  as  thow  hast  temptid  in  the  place 
of  temptynge.  1390  GOWER  Con/,  III.  43  He  tempteth 
hevene  and  erthe  and  helle.  1533  GAU  Rickt  Vay  (S.T.S.) 
12  Thay  sine  alsua  aganis  this  command  that  tern  pis  god. 


wel,  Ar  yee  tempted  [Gott.  tempid]  be.     01340  HAMPOLE 
Psalter  Iv.    i    pe   deuel,   bat   neuyre   styntis   to  temp 
seruauntis.     c  1380  WVCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  107  To  praye 


1552  HULOET,  Tempt  or  prouoke,  pellitio^  tento^  temto, 
•verso.  1611  BIBLE  Acts  v.  9  How  is  it  that  yee  have  agreed 
together,  to  tempt  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord?  1714  SWIFT 
Pres.  St.  Ajffairs  P  22  Religion  teacheth  us,  that  provi 
dence  ought  not  to  be  tempted.  1715-20  POPE  Iliad  v.  44 
Nor  tempt  the  wrath  of  Heav'ns  avenging  Sire. 

b.  In  to  tempt  fate  j  for  tune  j  etc.,  the  sense  ap 
proaches  a. 

1603  KNOLLES  //*>/.  7"«rfo(i62i)  119  Who  thus  overthrowne, 
resolved  no  more  to  tempt  fortune.  1693  CREECH  in  Dry- 
den's  J-uvenal  xiii.  (1697)  33Q  Thy  Perjur'd  Friend  will 
quickly  tempt  his  Fate.  1746  FRANCIS  tr.  Hor.^  Epist.  \.  i.  9 
Wisely  resolv'd  to  tempt  his  Fate  no  more. 

c.  To  tempt  (the  stornij  flood,  sea,  etc.)  :  to  ad 
venture  oneself  in  or  upon  ;  to  risk  the  perils  of. 
(Cf.  ATTEMPT  v.  2.)     Chiefly  poet.     Also  to  tempt 
the  worst,  tempt  reprisals,  etc. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  404  Who  shall  tempt  with  wandring 
feet  The  dark  unbottom'd  infinite  Abyss?  1697  DRYDEN 
Virg.  Georg.  in.  123  The  first  to  lead  the  Way,  to  tempt 
the  Flood.  Ibid.  581  Nor  tempt  th'  inclemency  of  Heav'n 
abroad.  1703  ROWE  Ulyss.  iv.  i,  Know'st  thou  what  'tis 
to  tempt  a  Rage  like  mine?  1704  POPE  Windsor  For. 
389  Tempt  icy  seas,  where  scarce  the  waters  roll.  1797  MRS. 
RADCLIFFE  Italian  i,  I  will  tempt  the  worst  at  once.  1835 
J.  P.  KENNEDY  Horse  Shoe  R.  Hi,  [They]  preferred  to  tempt 
the  rigors  of  the  mountain  rather  than  remain  in  their  own 
dwellings. 

f3.  To  try,  endeavour,  essay:  with  inf.  (to  do 
something),  or  equiv.  clause;  —  ATTEMPT  v.  \. 

Sometimes  aphetic  for  ATTEMPT. 

c  1373  <Sc,  Leg,  Saints  xxiL  (Lanrentivs)  697  pe  feynd,  bat 
ay  wil  besy  be  to  tempt  bat  bame  twa  had  Inwy.  1388 
WYCLIF  2  Mace.  \\.  24  So  we  temptiden,  or  assayeden,  for  to 
abregge  in  to  oo  boke,  thingus  comprehendid  .  .  in  fyue 
bookis.  —  Acts  xvi.  i  Whanne  thei  camec  into  Misye, 


perich  had  temptyd  by  many  sondrye  meanes  to  haue  theym 
out  of  the  sayde  preuylege.  1538  STAKKKY  England  \.  i. 
21  Yet  in  some  tyme  and  certayn  place  hyt  ys  not  to  be 
temptyd  of  wyse  men  [to  meddyl  wyth  materys  perteynyng 
to  the  wele  of  hys  hole  cuntrey]. 

b.  with  simple  object.  To  attempt,  to  try. 
1697  DRYDEN  SEncid  vi.  214  Ere  leave  be  giv'n  to  tempt 
the  nether  skies.     [1730  SWIFT  Panegyrick  on  Dean  324  In 
vain  I  'tempt  too  high  a  flight.] 

t  c.  To  make  an  attempt  upon,  to  try  to  obtain  ; 
to  assail.     (Aphetic  for  ATTEMPT.)   Obs. 

(11721  PRIOR  Henry  ff  Emma  518  O  wretched  maid! 
Whose  roving  fancy  would  resolve  the  same  With  him,  who 
next  should  tempt  her  easy  fame.  1746  FRANCIS  tr.  Her., 
Epist.  I.  xviii.  127  Be  not  by  foolish  Love  betray'd  To 
tempt  your  Patron's  favourite  Maid. 

II.  To  try  to  attract,  allure,  incite,  induce. 
4.  trans.  To  try  to  attract,  to  entice  (a  person)  to 
do  evil ;  to  present  attractions  to  the  passions  or 
frailties  of;  to  allure  or  incite  to  evil  with  the 
prospect  of  some  pleasure  or  advantage.  Const. 
to  something,  to  do  something.  Also  absol.  (The 
earliest  use  in  Eng.) 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  60  Tauh  ne  rouhte  heo  neuer  bauh  he 
t-ouhte  toward  hire,  &  were  of  hire  itempted  [MS.  Cott. 
ifondet].  Ibid.  226  Strongliche  was  he  itemted  er  he  so 
•olle.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  15654  (Cott.)  Rises  vp,  and  wakes 
'"  "--  a  1340  HAMPOLE 
itis  to  temp  J>i 
[07  To  praye  tat 

ive  be  nou;t  ytempted  of  be  fende.  CI44°  Alphabet  »/ 
Tales  127  Ane  vnwyse  confessur  began  to  tempe  hur  vnto 
syn.  ci4So  Cmi.  Myst.  xxv.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  240  Thrycs  I 
tempte  hym.. Aftyr  he  fast  fourty  days.  1500-20  DUNIIAR 
Poems  xxxiv.  2  Me  thocht  the  Devill  wes  tempand  fast  The 
peple.  1530  PALSGR.  754/1  He  hath  tempted  me.. to  go  a 
thevynge  with  hym.  1548  UDALL  Erastu.  Par.  Luke  iii. 
48  b,  Adam  also  was  tempted,  and  ouercomed :  Chri^te 
beeyng  tempted,  ouercame  the  temptour.  1606  SHAKS.  T>: 
ff  Cr.  IV.  iv.  93.  1663  MANLEY  Grotiits  Low  C.  Warres  317 
Then  they  tempted  the  Fidelity  of  Caspar  Ensem  the 
Governour,  both  by  Rewards  and  Tcrrour,  but  he  was 
resolv'd  against  both.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  IX.  296  For  hee 
who  tempts,  though  in  vain,  at  least  asperses  The  tempted 
with  dishonour  foul.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey), To  Tempt, 
to  allure  or  entice,  to  egg  on  or  set  a-gog,  to  induce  to  Evil. 
1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xix,  Only  when  I've  been 
very  much  tempted.  1869  SPURGEON  J.  Plovghm.  Talk  9 
Idle  men  tempt  the  devil  to  tempt  them. 

b.  To  try  to  draw  (a  person)  to  contradict,  con 
fute,  or  commit  himself,  arch. 

(In  N.T.  versions,  repr.  Vulg.  tem(p)tare,  Gr.  Treipq&tv.) 
1382  WYCLIF  Matt.  xxii.  35  Oon  of  hem,  a  techer  of  _the 
lawe,  axede  Jhesus,  temptynge  hym,  Maistre,  whiche  is  a 
greet  maundement  in  the  lawe  ?  —  John  yiii.  6  Sothli  thei 
seiden  this  thing  temptinge  him,  that  thei  myjten  accuse 
him.  —  Mark  xii.  15  What  tempten  ;e  me?  brynge  ^e  to 
me  a  peny,  that  I  se.  1526  TINUALE  ibid.,  Why  tempte 
ye  me?  Brynge  me  a  peny,  that  I  maye  se  yt.  [So  1611 
and/?.  V.  1881.) 

5.  To  attract  or  incite  to  some  action  or  to  do 
something ;  to  allure,  entice,  invite,  attract ;  to 
dispose,  incline.  Sometimes,  contextually,  To  in 
duce,  persuade. 

1340-70  Alex,  ff  Dind.  08  pat  i  ne  am  temted  ful  tid  to 
turne  me  bennus.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Ed-w.  IV  226  b,  The 
vsing  of  such  gentill  fashions  toward  them, ..so  tempted 
theim  that  they  could  none  otherwise  do.  a  1674  CLARENDON 
Sun'.  Leviatk.  (1676)  15  Which  might  temt  him  to  under- 
value.  1716  GAY  Trivia  I.  164  The  rowing  crew,  To 
tempt  a  fare,  clothe  all  their  tilts  in  blue.  1742  W.  COLLINS 
Pers.  Ed.  iv.  31  Unhappy  land  !  whose  blessings  tempt  the 
sword.  1825  SCOTT  Betrothed  xix,  He  wa_s  tempted  to 
think  that  he  had  been  something  hasty  in  listening  to  the 
arguments  of  the  Archbishop.  1873  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2) 
V.  42  The  sick  are  tempted  by  pleasant  meats  and  drinks. 
Mod.  One  is  tempted  to  think  that  it  had  been  pre-arranged. 
The  fine  morning  had  tempted  many  out. 
Hence  Te'mpted^/.  a.  (also  absol.}. 
c  1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  5  Sothely  I  haue  na  wondyr  if 
be  temptid  fall.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  n.  vi.  8  If  thou 
hast  sin'd.  Teach  me  (thy  tempted  subiect)  to  excuse  it. 
1603  [see  TEMPTER  i].  c  16x1  CHAPMAN  Iliad  x.  436  Lest 
from  their  tempted  rest  Some  other  God  should  stir  the  foe. 
1667  [see  4].  1839  HAILEY  Festus  xxix.  (1852)  484  May  God 
forbear,  To  judge  the  tempted  purpose  of  my  heart  !  1844 
MRS.  BROWNING  Brown  R osaryy\v,  The  Tempted  is  sinning, 
t  Tempt,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [app.  aphetic  f.  AT 
TEMPT  sb.}  =  ATTEMPT  s6. 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixxvi.  §  6  By  the  issues  of  all 
tempts  they  found  no  certaine  conclusion  but  this.  1652 
BENLOWES  Theoph.  VIII.  xxxvii,  Because  Gods  /Equal,  Ser- 

rnts  tempts  are  quell'd.  a  1668  LASSI-LS  Vcy.  Italy  (1670) 
114  Which  [Castle]  staveth  off  all  tempts  of  strangers. 

Temptable  (te-mptab'l),  a.  Also  9  -ible.  [f. 
TEMPT  v.  +  -ABLE.]  That  may  be  tempted  ;  liable 
or  open  to  temptation. 

1628  FF.LTHAM  Resolves  II.  [i.]  IxvL  iSS  There  is  sometimes 
a  selfe-constancie,  that  is  not  temptable.  1678  CUDWORTH 
Intell.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  15.  268  Whether  or  no  a  Philosopher  be 
temptable  by  it,  or  illaqueable  into  it.  1724  SWIFT  Drapier's 
Lett.  iv.  F  21  If  the  parliament  of  Ireland  were  as  temptable 
as  any  other  assembly  within  a  mile  of  Christendom.  1819 
COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rent.  (1836)  II.  239  Macbeth's  mind,  ren 
dered  temptible  by  previous  dalliance  . .  with  ambitious 
thoughts.  1883  J.  PARKER  Apost.  Life  II.  319  In  all  points 
temptable  though  invulnerable. 

1 1  cm  v  Temptabi'lity,  Te  mptableness,  accessi 
bility  to  temptation. 

1682  H.  MORE  Annot.  Glanvilfs  Lu.r  O.  78  What  can  this 
freedom  of  Will  consist  in  so  much  as  in  a  temptableness  by 
other  Objects  that  are  of  an  inferiour  nature?  1825  COLE. 


TEMPTATION. 

RIDGE  Aids  Rtft.  (1848)  I.  223  A  soul  surrounded  with 
temptation,  and  having  the  worst  temptation  within  itself 
in  its  own  temptability. 

Temptation  (temtli'Jan).  Forms :  a.  4- 
tempt-,  5-7  temt-  ;  3.  3-7  (9  arch.\  tent-,  [a. 
OF.  temptaciuH)  -tation  ( 1 2th  cO ,  tentation  ( 1 3th  c. 
in  Godef.  Compl.'],  ad.  L.  tempt- 1  tentat ion-em^  n. 
of  action  from  temptaret  tentarc  to  TEMPT,  q.v.] 

1.  The  action  of  tempting  or  fact  of  being  tempted, 
esp.  to  evil;  enticement,  allurement,  attraction. 

(Sometimes  with  more  or  less  approach  to  senses  2  and  3.) 

The  Temptation  tin  Christian  Theol.  and  Arf),  that  of 
Jesus  in  the  wilderness  (Matt,  iv,  etc.).  Also  used  of  _those 
of  mediaeval  saints  by  evil  spirits,  e.g.  'The  Temptation  of 
St.  Anthony  '. 

a.  1340  Ayenb.  _is8  Huanne  he  [the  devil]  com(>  ine  gyse 
of  angle.  .J»anne  is  fc»e  temptacion  ntest  strang.  Ibid,  228 
Temptaciun.  13. .  Matt,  \\.  13  in  Paucs  14.'^  C,  Eng.  Bibl. 
fersi'en,  And  ne  lede  us  not  in  temptacyon.  c  1450  Mankind 
219  in  Macro  Plays  9  The  temtacyon  of  be  flcsch,  ae  niust 
resyst  lyke  a  man.  1526  TINDALE  Matt.  .\xvL  41  Watche 
and  praye  that  ye  fall  not  into  temptacion.  1667  MILTON 
/'.  /,.  vin.  643  And  all  temptation  to  transgress  repel, 
Ibid.  ix.  364  Seek  not  temptation  then,  which  to  avoide  Were 
better.  1837  DICKKSS  rickw.  ii,  The  temptation  to  take  the 
stranger  with  him  was  equally  great.  1846  TRENCH  Mirac.  i. 
(1862)  112  But  man  is  to  be  perfected,  not  by  exemption  from 
temptation,  but  rather  by  victory  in  temptation.  1877 
MOZLEY  Univ.  Senn.  xvl.  271  Old-established  rank  has  the 
temptation  to  luxurious  indolence  and  pride.  1887  CLARA 
BELL  tr.  \\~oltmann  <y  M'ocrtnann's  Hist.  Paint.  II.  ni.  ll. 
i.  109  [Martin  Schongauer'sJ  well-known  plate  of  the 
Temptation  of  S.  Antony. 

3.  1447  BOKKNHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  9  As  for  the  cardiacle 
that  tentacyoun  Betoknyth.  .Of  oure  gostly  enmye.  1534 
MORE  Coin/,  afst.  Trib.  \\,  Wks.  1177/2  The  first  might  we 
cal  tentalion,  the  second  persccucion..  .Sois  tentacion  tribu- 
lacion  to  a  good  man.  1563  WINJET  Four  Scoir  T/ire 
Quest.  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  I.  120  'Jlie  guid  in  the  battell  throw 
tentatioun  may  fall.  1650  UULUER  Anthropomet.  58  To 
suffer  this  tentation  from  evil  spirits.  1650  (Scottish)  Psalms 
in  Metre  xcv.  8  Then  harden  not  your  hearts,  as  in  the  pro 
vocation,  As  in  the  desert,  on  the  day  of  the  tentation.  1678 
SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  Crim.  Laws  Scot.  i.  xvii,  §  6  (1699)  89 
He  is  more  guilty,  seing  he  wants  the  natural  tentation  of 
the  Adulterer. 

b.  "With  a  and//.  An  instance  of  this. 

a.  a  ia»s  Ancr.  R.  32  peo  bet  beo<5  ine  stronge  tempta- 
ciuns.  a  1340  HAMFOLE  Psalter  xxvi.  6  If  temptacyons  wax 
ageynes  me.  c  1491  Chast.  Goddes  Chyld,  3  The  more 
knoweng  a  man  hathe  the  stronger  ben  his  temptacyons. 
1848  MAURICE  Lords  Prayer  vii.  91  We  shall  gain  little.. 
by  changing  that  word  for  trials  ',  as  if  every  '  trial '  did  not 
of  necessity  involve  a  temptation. 

3.  a  1215  Ancr.  R.  246  Also  a  niuchel  tentaciun,  bet  b  bes 
feondes  bles.     #1568  COVERDALE  Hope  Faithf.  xvii.  (1574) 
136  Bodely  fraile  lustes  and  tentations.     1625  DONNE  Serin, 
iii.  (1640)  22  Such  a  measure  of  grace  as  shall  make  me  dis- 
cerne  a  tentation  and  resist  a  tentation.     1693  Apol.  Clergy    ' 
Scot.  43  The  many  Incumbrances,  Tentations,  Weaknesses, 
that  we  daily  encounter.    1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xliii,  When    , 
ye  are  pressed  wi'  ensnaring  trials  and  tentations  and  heart- 
plagues. 

C.  Tempting  quality,  enticingness.  rare.  ?  Obs. 

c  1430  LVDG.  Mi*.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  108  Lordes  and  lay 
men  and  spryttualle  her  gave  chase,  For  her  fayer  beawtc 
grette  temtacyon  she  hase.  1760-7*  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of 
Qual.  (1809)  III.  s  The. .trees  reached  forth  fruits  of  irre 
sistible  temptation. 

d.  trans/.  A  thing  that  tempts ;  a  cause  or  source 
of  temptation. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  s.  ii.  106  Set  a  deeoe  glasse  of 
Remish-wine  on  the  contrary  Casket,  for  if  the  diuel  be 
within,  and  that  temptation  without,  1  know  he  will  choose 
it.  1676  URVDEN  Aureng.*.  v.  ii,  Dare  to  be  great,  without 
a  guilty  crown;  View  tt,  and  lay  the  bright  temptation 
down.  1786  \\vKKsAddrcss  to  UruoGnittvi,  Ye're  aiblins 
nae  temptation.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  i.  17  The 
command  of  a  permanent  military  force  was  a  temptation 
10  ambition. 

2.  The  action  or  process  of  testing  or  proving ; 
trial,  test.   Ol'S.  or  arch. 

1382  WVCLIF  i  Mace.  ii.  52  Wher  [1388  Whether]  Abraham 
in  temptation  was  not  founden  feithful.  1535  COVER DALE 
Ecclus.  xxvii.  5  The  ouen  proueth  the  potters  vessel  1,  so 
doth  tentacion  of  trouble  trye  righteous  men.  155*  ABP. 
HAMILTON  Cateck.  (1884)  21  Thai r  is  temptatioun  ouhairby 
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in  Ifomiletie  Q.  flag.  VI.  106/2  The  Iwo  verbs  used  here 
to  describe  the  temptational  agency  of  Lust. 

Temptations  (tem't^-Jos),  a.  Also  8  tent-. 
[f.  prcc.  :  see  -OL'S.]  Full  of  temptation ;  tempt 
ing,  seductive,  alluring. 

1601  (.'KETTLE  &  MUNDAY  Death  Robt.  Earl  of  Hunting 
don  n.  ii.  F  j,  I  my  Liege,  I :  O  !  that  temptations  tongue 
Had  no  where  to  be  plac't  but  in  your  head.  I7oa  C. 
MATHER  Magn.  Chr.  III.  I.  iv.  (1852)  329  His  removal.. was 
clogged  with  many  temptatious  difficulties.  1724  R.  WEL- 
TON  Ckr.  FaitU  t  Pract.  210  Those  that  in  this  tentatious 
world  deny  their  religion.  1889  Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  665,  a 
There  was  something,  .winning  and  temptatious  in  it. 

t  Te'mptative,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  TEMPT  v. 
+  -ATIVE  ;  or  ad.  med.L.  temptaliv-us  '  sedncens, 
fallax  '  (1377  in  Du  Cange).]  =  prec. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Rcpr.  (Rolls)  105  The  natural  temptatyue 
wrecchidnessis  which  other  men  haue. 

t  Tempta'tor.  Obs.  [a.  L.  temptator,  tentatvr, 
agent-n.  from  temptare  to  tempt.  Cf.  F.  temptateur 
(i4th  c.  in  Godef.),  mod.F.  tcntaleur.']  =  TEMITKK. 

1491  CAXTON  I'itas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  i.  xlvii.  85  b/2 
Whanne  we  haue  good  hope,  we  ouercome  the  deuyll  our 
temptatour.  163*  LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  438  First  they  be 
Imitators  :  next,  Mutators ;  thirdly,  Temptators. 

Te'mptatory,  a.  rare.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  I.,  tetnpt- 
are  to  tempt  +  -ORY2;  cf.  F.  tentatoire  templing 
(I'alsgr.  279/2).]  Of  tempting  nature ;  temptatious. 

1900  G.  SWIFT  Somerley  88  \Ve  were  jolly  ready  to  spend 
an  hour  or  so  with  the  temptatory  damsel. 

Tempter  (te-mpt3.i).     Also  4-6  -our.     [ME. 

Umplour  =  obs.  ¥.  tempteur  ( \  4th  c.  > ,  tetttenr 
(i6th  c.),  OF.  *lempteor,  in  nom.  temftere,  -teire 
(i3-i4th  c.  in  Godef.) :— L.  temptalor-eni,  agent-n. 
from  temptare  to  tempt.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  tempts  or  entices  to 
evil ;  the  tempter,  {spec.}  the  devil. 

a  1380  St.  Bernard  717  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1878)  53 
To  pe  temptour  softeliche  He  seide  beos  wordus.  1382 


the  midst  of  another  nation  by  temptations  |so  all  versions 
from  Wyclif:  marg.  Or,  trials;  or,  evidences],  by  signs, 
and  by  wonders. 

t  3.  A  severe  or  painful  trial  or  experience ;  an 
affliction,  a  trial.  Obs. 

c  1595  CAPT.  WVATT  A'.  Dudley's  l'iy.  It'.  Ind.  (Hakl.  Soc.) 
43  Theire  victuall  spent  and  fresh  water  consumed,  they 
susteyned  a  great  temptacion.  c  1610  Women  Saints^  198 
Troubles  and  tentations  which  I  endured  by  being.. dnuen 
out  of  my  contiie.  1651  CHOMWKLL  Ltt.  to  Ld.  Wharton 
30  June  in  Carljile,  [1  hey)  may  be  too  great  a  tentalion  to 
her  spirit. 

4.  Comb.,  as  temptation-proof,  adj.,  etc. 

a  1631  DONNE  Strta.  Ix.  (1640)  603  To  bring  me  to  thinke 
mysclfe  tcnlaliun  proofe,  above  tentation.  1691  NORHIS 
/V.iif.  Disc.  197  'I'he  Greatness  of  the  happiness  there., 
will  make  him  Temptation-Proof  against  any  present  good 
or  evil.  1889  C.  C.  R.  Up  for  Season  101,  I  leave  without 
reluctance  your  temptation-guarded  fold.  1908  ll'estnt. 
Cat.  30  Oct.  13/3  The  champion  tcmptation-resisters. 

1  lence  Tempta'tional  1.,  of  the  nature  of  tempta 
tion  ;  Tempta  tionlemm  a.,  without  temptation,  to 
which  there  is  no  temptation. 

1*43  HAMMOND  .term,  John  jrriii.  fa  \Ws.  1681  IV.  313 
An  empty,  profitless,  temptationiess  sin.  1881  J.  CALDWKLL 
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tempers  (and  we  ar  tempit  be  iii  vayis)  quhilk  is  of  ye  body 
of  the  dewil  and  of  ye  vardil.  1548  Temptour  [see  TK.MIT 
r.  4).  i6i>3SHAKS.  Meas./orM.  11.  ii.  163  The  Tempter,  or  the 
Tempted,  who  sins  most?  1673  O.  WALKKR  Educ.  60 That 
the  Temter  may  find  no  bait  to  cover  his  poyson.  1788 
WESLKY  Wks.  (1872)  VI.  377  Because  he  is  continually 
inciting  men  to  evil,  he  is  emphatically  called  '  the  Tempter  '. 
1907  SANDAY  I.i/eChrist  in  rcc.  Res.  I.  i.  28  There  are  three 
scenes  in  which  the  Son  of  God  is  assailed  by  the  Tempter. 

•)•  2.  One  who  tests  ;  a  taster  of  ale  or  bread.  Obs. 

c  1450  Godsttr.v  Reg.  101  That  they  shold  have  ben  temp 
ters  or  tapsters  of  brede  and  ale  in  the  said  towne. 

Te'mpting,  vol.  sb.  [f.  TEMPT  v.  +  -ING!.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  TEMPT  ;  temptation  ;  f  try 
ing  (obs.~). 

1303  R.  Bnnnn  Handl.  Synne  7506  Ihesu..sagh  weyl 
hys  grete  temptyng.  c  1450  Miroitr  Saluacioittt  4054  The 
temptyngs  of  the  werld  ere  many.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  I  'III, 
i.  ii.  55,  I  am  much  too  venturous  In  tempting  of  your 
patience.  l6a8  WITHER  Brit.  Rememb.  l.  700  He  haying 
meanes  to  doe  His  pleasure,  and  perhaps,  strong  temptings 
too.  1903  W.  H.  GRAY  Di-:  Shefh.  iv.  71  If  others  tempt 
us  let  us  not  yield  to  their  temptings, 

attrib.  18x4  BYRON  Lara  i.  xviii,  And  this  same  impulse 
would,  in  tempting  time,  M  islead  his  spirit  equally  to  crime. 

Tempting,  //•'•  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  -.]  That 
tempts. 

1.  That  entices  to  evil,  or  with  evil  design. 

1546  BALK  Eng.  Votaries  Pref.  A  iij,  The  more  part  of 
their  temptynge  spretes  they  haue  made  she  deuyls.  1644 
MILTON  Jdgm.  liucer  xliii.  Wks.  1851 IV.  336  Let  us  see  what 
our  Lord  answer'd  to  the  tempting  Pharisees  about  Divorce, 
and  second  Marriage.  1850  MRS.  JAMESON  Leg.  Monast. 
Ord.  (1863)  339  A  tempting  demon. 

2.  Seductive,  attractive,  alluring,  inviting. 

1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  Induct,  i.  118  With  kinde  em- 
bracements,  tempting  kisses.  1680  OTWAY  Orfhnn  v.  i,  If  a 
t< :m; .tin;;  Fair  you  find  That's  very  lovely,  very  kind.  1818 
SIR  T.  LAWRENCE  23  May  in  Williams  Lift  fi  Corr.  (1831) 
II.  iii.  173  Tissucha  tempting  offer.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  xviii.  IV.  135  The  profits  of  the  Indian  trade  were  so 
tempting. 

fS.  Afflicting,  distressing, 'trying'.   Obs. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  183  Felle  temptande  tene  towched 
bis  hert. 

4.  Comb. ,  as  tempting-looking. 

1875  J.  P.  HOPPS  Princ,  Kelig.  xv.  (1878)  47  If  you  are 
told  not  to  eat  this  or  that  tempting-looking  berry,  and  you 
disobey  and  get  poisoned. 

Hence  Temptingly  ad-'.,  Te'mptinffuess. 

1593  NASHF.  Christ's  T.  2  b,  They  erred  most  temptingly 
and  contemptuously.     i8oa  BENTHAM  Mem.  ft  Corr.  Wk-. 
1843  X.  306  My  first  act  of  mendicancy,  and  that  extorted 
from  me  by  the  mere  tcmptingness  of  the  opportunity.     1877 
LADY  BRASSEY  Voy.  Sunbeam  xiv.  (1878)  246  Articles  of 
apparel  are  temptingly  displayed. 

Temptive  ^te-mpttv),  a.  rare.  [f.  TEMPT  v.  + 
-m:.]  Tending  to  tempt,  tempting. 

1886  J.  M.  LUDLOW  in  Homilet.  Rev.  (U.S.)  Sept.  260 
While.. every  man  '  is  tempted  by  his  own  lusts ',  we  are 
unwise  to  overlook  the  tcmptive  occasions. 

Temptress  (te-m"tres).  [f.  TEMPTER  +  -ESS.] 
A  female  tempter. 

1594  NASHE   Unfort.    Trav.  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  80  The 
place . .  was  a  pernicious  curli/ans  house  named  1  abitha  the 
Temptresses.     1633  FORI.  /.>,./<•*  //.  v.  ii,  lie  not  jealous, 
Kuphranea ;  I  shall  scarcely  prove  a  temptress.     i8»6  SCOTT 
Woodst.  ii,  That  the  daughter,  .would,  like  the  wicked  wife 
of  Job,  become  a  temptress  to  her  father  in  the  hour  of 


TEMULENT. 

l    affliction.     1883  G.  H.  BUUCHTON  in  Harper's  Mag.  Jan. 
:     179/1  St.  Anthony  and  his  undraped  temptress. 

Te'raptsome,  a.  rare.  [f.  TEMPT  v.  +  -SOME.J 
Apt  to  tempt,  tempting. 

1849  Tait's  Mag.  XVI.  629  Temptsoine  bargains  catch 
her  eager  gaze. 

Tempur(e,  -nes,  var.  TEMFRE,  -NESS,  Obs. 

Temse  (terns,  temz),  sb.  Now  dial.  Forms  : 
i  temes-,  4  temya,  5  temeze,  tymze,  5-7  temze, 
tem(m)es,  tempse  (9  dial.\  7  temize,  7-9  terns, 
5-  temse  ;  9  dial,  temmis,  timse,  teems.  [OE. 
*l(mes  (in  t^mcs-pile,  tfmesian),  app.  Common 
AVGer. ;  cf.  MLG.  times(e,  temse,  I.G.  terns  (tarns') ; 
MI)u.  tlms(e,  teems(e,  Du.  teems;  EFris.  t(ms(e, 
tdms(e,  NFris.  terns;  HG.  dial,  zims;  all  fern., 
meaning 'sieve';  the  cognate  OHG.  zcmisa  renders 
'furfures',  i.e.  bran,  siftings.  These  forms  point  to 
a  Common  \VGer.  *tamis(}^$-,  coinciding  with  the 
Romanic  stem  tamisio-  of  F.  tamis.  It.  tnmigio 
(Florio),  med.L.  tamisium  (Du  Cange),  by  many 
thought  to  be  from  \VGer.  A  Celtic  source  has 
been  conjectured,  but  Thurneysen  finds  no  satis 
factory  Celtic  root.] 

1.  A  sieve,  esp.   one  used  for  bolting  meal ;    n 
scarce,  a  strainer.     In  mod.  local  use  esp.  a  sieve 
used  in  brewing. 

[<i  1050  (ierc/a  c.  17  in  Liebermann  Gcsetze  455  Man  sceal 
habbansyfa.  .hriddil,  hersyfe,  ticmespilan  ( =  Icmsing-starT), 
fauna.]  ''.  1361  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  566  Pro  duabus 
temys  emptis  pro  pistrina,  ij  s.  ^1425  /  Vc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
633/4  Hoc  taratatitnruiii,  tem-^e.  c  1440 /V<?«//.  Pan'.  488;'2 
Temze,  sive  (A".,  /'.  temse,  syue,  JT.  temeze),  setarmtn.  c  1483 
CAXTON  Dialogues  38/22  Ghyselin  the  mandc  maker  Hath 
sold.,  his  temmesis  to  dense  wilh  [F.  a  --endu.  .ses  tainiiiis]. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  379/2  A  Tempse  (A.  tetratantorinm). 
1557  in  Wills  <y  Imi.  K.C.  (Surtees]  I.  159  A  borde  w'*  ij 
trv^tes  &  ij  temeses  ij'  viij'1.  1612  CAI-T.  SMITH  .Map  yir. 
ginia  17  They  use  a  small  basket  for  their  Temtnes,  1616 
SUKH..  ^v  M  \KKH.  Country  Fartuc  577  'I'he  Ijouhcr  which 
is  for  this  purpose  must  bee  a  course  searse  or  a  fine  temze. 
1674  RAY  Ar.  C.  \l'ords  47  A  Temse,  a  fine  sierce,  a  small 
sieve.,  whence  comes  our  Temse  bread.  17*5  [^ee  tenuiis- 
lilakcr  in  2].  1904  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.,  Tenis(et  teems,  temes, 
temis,  tempse,  temz,  timse  [in  various  dialects,  Roxb.  to 
I-ancash.,  Notts.,  Lincoln]. .  .3.  A  sieve  used  in  brewing. 
W.  Yks.  Still  common.  Used  when  speaking  of  the  strainer 
used  in  brewing  to  separate  the  hops,  etc.,  from  the  ale. 

P  A  .suggested  substitution  of  teitisc  for  Thames  in  'to 
set  the  Thames  on  fire  '  has  no  historical  basis  :  see  THAMES. 

2.  attrib.    and   Comb.,   as   temse-maker,    -sieve ; 
temse-bread,  -loaf,  bread  or  a  loaf  made  of  finely 
sifted  flour,  temsed  bread. 

1600  CHETTLE  &  DAY  Blind  Begg.  n.  (1902)  24  Good 
lleef,  Norfolk  *temes  bread,  and  Country  home  bred  drink. 
1611  COTGR.,  Miche, . .  the  countrey  people  of  France  call 
so  also,  a  loafe  of  boulted  bread,  or  Terns  bread.  1674 
[see  i].  155*  Will  of  LcppingK-cll  (Comm.  Crt.  Lond.), 
A  "Temes  lofie.  1573  TLSSER  limb.  (1878)  39  Temmes  lofe 
nn  his  table  to  haue  for  to  eate.  lyt^Lrnd.  Gaz.  No. 6432/6 
Hosea  Emmott,  late  of  Uridgehouses. .  ,'Temms-maker. 
Temse  (terns,  temz\  v.  Now  dial.  Forms  : 
see  prec.  [OE.  te_m(e}sian,  f.  /e_mese  (see  prec.) : 
cf.  MLG.  temesen,  MDu.,  Du.  temsen,  teemsen  to 
sift.]  trans.  To  sift  or  bolt  (flour,  etc.)  with  a  temse. 
C95O  Lindisf.Gosp.  Mark  ii.  26  Huu  inn-eode  bus  godes 
. .  &  hlafo  fore-xexcarwad  ret  temised  sebrcc.  c  1440 

.     rromfi.  Parv.  488/2  Temzyn  wythe   a  tymze  (S.  temsyn 

1  witha  tcnze),  ..attamino,  setario.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  379/2 
To  Tempse,  taratantarizurc.  1600  SURFLBT  Coutttrie 
l-'tirtne  v.  xx.  714  barley  bread  must  be  made.. of  that., 
which  hath  beene  temzed  and  cleansed  from  his  grosse  bran. 
1641  HI:ST  Farm.  fiks.  (Surtees)  103  To  measure  the  meale 

!  ..afore  it  be  temsed.  1809  T.  DONALDSON  Poems 73  Sifting 
meal.. Or  timsing  flour.  1818  Craren  Gloss.,  Tents,  to  sift. 
1904  Eng.  Dial.  Diet,  s.v..  Fifty  years  ago  flour  was  not 
very  common  with  cottagers  esp.,  and  when  they  wanted 
some  they  would  temse  some  rough  meal. 

Hence  Tem»ed  ///.  a. ;   temsed  bread  =  temse- 

bread  (see  prec.  2) ;  Te  msing  vbl.  sb.,  chiefly  in 

comb,  as  temsing-brcad,  -chamber,  -staff,  -trough. 

Also  Te-mser,  te'mier  =  TEMSE  sb.  i. 

1641  BEST  Farm.  Bits.  (Surtees)  10^  Our  own  'lempsed- 

,  breade.  Ibid.,  An  upheaped  bushel)  of  tempsed  meale, 
1777  Horse  Subseavx  428  (E.D.D.)  Tems'd  or  lemmas 

j  bread,  white  [bread]  made  of  flour  finely  sifted.  1696-7 
in  Kennett  .>/.?.  Lansd.  1033  If.  4  *  Temur,  a  range  or  coarse 
searche.  c  1450  Medulla  in  Promt .  Pan:  488  note,  Cervi,fa, 


liiv.  N.  C.  (Surtees)  II.  287  In  the  bowltinge  house.  One 
teinsim4e  troughe.  a  1800  PECGE  Suffl-  i'rose,  Tnnsing- 
chaml'cr,  the  sifting-room.  tStSCr/tven  Gl.,  TemtinJireead. 

Temulence  (te-mifllens).  rare.  [f.  as  next  : 
see  -ENCE.]  —  next. 

1803  D.  H.  URQliHA»TCo/«m.  Class.  Leant,  iv.  Kurifidts 
149  An  culogium  on  wine  and  temulence.  1860  MAYNK 
Expos.  Lex.,  Temulentia,  ..temulence. 

Temulency  te-mitflensi).  Now  rare.  [ad. 
post-cl.  L.  temulentia  drunkenness,  f.  tfmttlcnt-us : 
see  next  and  -ENCY.]  Drunkenness,  inebriety. 

16*3  CocKEBAM,  Temulencie,  drunkennesse.  a  1640  JACK 
SON  Creed  x.  vii,  Without  impeachment  to  his  sobriety,  or 
censure  of  temulency.  173*  AKHI-THNOT  Rules  of  Diet  in 
Aliments,  etc.  160  Used  in  great  Quantities  it  will  produce 
Temulency  or  Drunkenness.  1853  BADHAM  Ilalient.  (1854) 
525  The  vigorous  lines  in  which  Crabbe  depicts  the  progress 
of  temulency  amongst  a  club  of  topers. 

Temulent  (te-miiJlent),  a.  Now  rare.  [ad.  L. 
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(emttlent-itSy  from  root  tern-  in  tSmetum  intoxicat 
ing  drink,  after  vinolentits  from  viniim  wine.] 
Drunken,  intoxicated;  given  to,  characterized  by, 
or  proceeding  from  drunkenness ;  intoxicating. 

1628  JACKSON  Creed  vi,  xiii.  §  i  Clytus,  whom  he  had 
newly  slain  in  his  temulent  rage.  1668  G.  C.  in  H.  More 
Div.  Dial.  Pref.  i.  (1713)  14  Such  tipsie  and  temulent  Rap- 
tures.  a  1770  CHATTERTON  in  Eitrop.  Mag:  (1804)  XLV.  85 
Sooner.  .Than  I,  to  frenzy  temulent,  with  love,  False  to  Us 
palpitating  precepts  prove.  18*2-34  Good's  Study  Med. 
(ed.  4)  III.  494  Sometimes  it  produces  a  temulent  effect, 

llence  Te'mulently  adv.,  Te'xnulentness ;  also, 
tTeimile'iitious,  fTemule'ntivetf^.,  drunken. 

1652  URQUHAKT  Jfiucl  Wks.  (1834)  2io  The  Spaniards  are 
proud:  The  French  inconstant :..  the  Dutch  *temulencious. 
1628  FELTHAM  Resolves  \\.  [i.]  Ixxxiv.  241  A  swimming  Eye  ; 
a  Face  both  roast  and  sod;  a  *temulentiue  Tongue.  1623 
COCKERAM  n,  Drunkenly  done,  *tcmulently.  1727  BAILKY 
vol.  II,  Temnlcntfy)  after  a  drunken  Manner.  ^Temulent- 
ness,  Drunkenness. 

Temys,  Temze,  obs.  ff.  TEMSE,  THAMES. 

Ten  (ten),  a.,  s6.(adv.).  Forms:  a.  uninflected*. 
\  tien,  t6n,  later  t^n,  (north.  t6a),  2  tyen,  teon, 
4-6  term,  4-7  tenne,  6  tien;  l-ten.  @.  infected \ 
i  tiene,  tyne,  1-5  te"ne.  [OE.  ttent  -£,  Anglian 
/At,  ~et  Comm.  Teut.,  =  OLG.  *tehan,  OFris.  tfan, 
tten1Q$.tehan(ttan,tein\(^\.'DK.,*D\\.tien,  MLG. 
teiti)  LG,  tei?it  tien,  EFris.  tetnt  tiant  tien'] ;  OHG. 
zehan  (MHG.  ze/ien)zentGer.ze/in');  Goth,  taihun  • 
ON.  tin,  tio  (Norw.  tie,  tio,  S\v.  tio,  Da.  ti}  :— 
OTeut.  */£x#">  beside  *te\im  ~  pre-Teut.  *de'ktn, 
L.  decent,  Gr.  SV/ca,  OS1.  desja(ti},  Skr.  dafa(n-.  As 
final  -n  regularly  fell  away  in  OTeut.,  the  normal 
form  for  OE.  would  have  been  *teha,  tta  (as  found 
in  ONorthumbrian) ;  but  the  actual  form,  as  in 
OFris.,  OS.,  and  OHG.,  had  final  -«,  app.  taken 
from  the  inflected  form,  whence  also  the  umlaut  in 
tien,  tyn,  t£n.  The  inflected  form,  a  plural  i-  stem 
(:—texantz),  in  OE.  tiene t  etc.  (neut.  -//,  -o,  gen. 
-a,  dat.  -«?«),  ME.  tene,  was  used  when  the  numeral 
stood  absolutely  (sense  2);  the  tininflected  was  used 
with  a  sb.,  and  at  length,  in  ME.,  in  all  positions. 
(But  see  -TEKX,  from  -/£»«.)] 

The  cardinal  numeral  next  higher  than  nine;  the 
number  of  the  digits  on  both  hands  or  feet,  and  hence 
the  basis  of  the  ordinary  or  decimal  numeration. 

Expressed  by  the  figures  10,  or  symbol  X,  x. 
A.  adj.   1.  In  concord  with  a  sb.  expressed. 

<:888  K.  ^ELFRED  Boeth.  xxxviii.  §  i  pa  wzeron  hi  suinc 
ten  sear  on  Jam  xewinne.  c  897  —  Gregorys  Past.  C.  xyii. 
124  pa  staenenan  bredu  be  sio  sew  waps  on  awriten  mid  lien 
bebodum.  agoo  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  \.  xiii.  [xxiii.]  §  i  preotteno 
£er  &  syx  monad*  &  tyn  dagas.  c  1050  Charter  of  Eadvaine 
in  Kemble  Cod,  Dipl.  IV.  259  Ic  an  Sat  lond.-buten  ten 
acres  ic  &iue  3er  into  Sere  kirke.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  219  He 
Kescop  tyen  engle  werod.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  7015  Teue 
\v.r.  ten]  yeir  had  [Manigath]  be  folk  in  yeme.  1382 
WYCLJ*  A/a**,  xxv.  i  The  kyngdam  of  heuenes  shal  be  lie 
to  ten  virgynys.  a  1400  K.  Glouc.  Chron.  (MS.  B)  (1724) 
430  Hys  dorter  was  a  ten  ^erold.  a  1400-50  Alexander  649 
'len  5ere  of  age.  1502  ARNOLDS  C^r<?«.(i8n)  189  The  rood 
of  reynysh  wyne  of  Dordreight  is  x.  awames.  1513  MOKE 
Rich,  III  (1641)  299  Which  rage  of  water  lasted  tennedayes. 
1571  Act  13  .£7/2.  c.  8  The  rate  of  tenne  pound  for  the  lone 
of  one  hundred  pound  for  a  yeare.  1653  HOLCROFT  Proco- 
piustPcrs.  Wars  i.  4  A  narrow  passage,  for  ten  Horseabreast. 
1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  i.  v,  Ten  squires,  ten  yeomen, 
mail-clad  men,  Waited  the  beck  of  the  warders  ten.  Mod. 
\  shall  be  with  you  in  ten  minutes. 

b.  As  multiple  of  another  higher  cardinal  num 
ber,  as  in  ten  hundred,  ten  thousand,  etc. ;  also  in 
the  ordinals  of  these,  as  ten  thousandth. 

£950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  _Matt.  xviii.  24  Tea  ousendo  crasftas. 
f  975  Rush™.  Gosp.  ibid.,  Ten  busende.  c  1000  Aes.Gosp. 
ibid.,  Tyn  "tmsend  punda.  c  1160  Hatton  Gosp.  ibid.,  Teon 
"busend  punde.  (7x400  Apol.  Loll.  107  Sunnaris  be  prayor 
hard  of  o  buxum  man,  ban  tenbowzand  of  a  dispicer.  1560 
DAUS  tr.  SUidane's  Comm.  257  b,  The  footemen  were  teen 
thousande.  1685  BOYLE  Enq.  Notion  Nat.  iii.  53  The 
celestial  part  of  the  universe,  in  comparison  of  which  the 
sublunary  is  not  perhaps  the  ten  thousandth  part.  1709 
CHANDLER  Effort  agst.  Popery  ?o  Tis  Ten  Thousand  Pities 
that  a  Difference  in  Opinion  and  Practice  herein  should 
cause  such  Distances  and  Withdrawings.  178*  PRIESTLEY 
Corrupt.  Chr.  I.  i.  5  The  subject  [is]  considered  by 
thousands  and  ten  thousands.  1893  Gow  Comp.  Sch.Classics 
xxxiii.  (ed.  3)  303  The  ten-thousandth  part  of  each  grain 
must  make  a  proportionate  part  of  noise.  1905  Westm.Gaz* 
23  Mar.  2/2  The  guarantee  for  the  ten-million  loan. 

c.  Used  vaguely  or  hyperbolical  ly,  esp.  in  ten 
times,   tenfold,    and    the    like.      Cf.    HUNDRED, 
THOUSAND. 

For  hyperbolical  use  of  ten.  thousand 'see  THOUSAND. 

1388  WYCLIK  Btwch  iv.  28  5e .  .schulen  seke  bym  ten  sithis 
so  myche.  1508  DUNBAR  Flyting  87  Suppois  thy  heid  war 
armit  tymis  ten.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  i.  i.  180  A  lewell 
in  a  ten  tunes  barr'd  vp  Chest.  1883  D.  C.  MURRAY  Hearts 
II.  162  His  easy  cynicism  made  him  ten  times  more  believ 
able  than  any  moral  profession  could  have  done. 

t  d.  Occasionally  used  in  the  sense  of  the  ordinal 
TENTH.  Obs. 

(But  in  10  Jan.,  10  Viet.,  etc.,  usually  read  tenth.) 
14. .  in  Todd  Three  Treat.  Wyclif\>.  xxvii,  Sty  fre  ten  part 
[-'.  r.  ten^e  part]  of  be  fruyt  sufficide  for  alle  bes clerkis.  1567 
in  Cath.  Record  Soc.  Publ.  \.  49  Commytyd  the  x.  day  of 
June  1562.  1582  L.  KIRBY  in  Allen  Martyrd.  Campion 
(1908)  77  This  morning,  the  x  of  Januarie,  he  was  committed 
to  the  dougeon.  1586  W.  WCBBB  £i»£.  Pottrie  (Arb.)  62 


Make  short  either  the  two,  foure,  sixe,  eight,  tenne,  twelue 
tillable,  and  h  will. .fall  out  very  absurdly.  1597  J.  PAYNE 
Royal  Exch.  24  Let  vs  solace  our  selves  with  these  words  in 
the  term  of  the  Hebr. 

e.  In  special  applications. 

t  Ten  bones>  the  ten  fingers:  by  these  ten  bones  (ellipt. 
tJtese  ten),  also  ten  ends  of  flesh  and  blood^  an  oath  (obs,). 
Ten  Commandments  (also  "\  be  bode,  bodeivords,  hests,  etc.), 
the  Mosaic  decalogue ;  slang,  the  ten  fingers ;  see  also 
COMMANDMENT  2,  3.  f  Ten  groats,  formerly  a  lawyer's  fee, 
or  that  paid  to  the  priest  for  reading  the  marriage  service 
(obs.).  Ten  tribes,  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel;  humorously , 
the  Jews,  as  money-lenders. 

c  1485  Digby  filyst.  (1882)  i.  20  By  thes  bonys  ten  tbei  be 
to  you  vntrue.  £1537  T/ursitcsin  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  429  By 
this  ten  bones,  She  served  me  once  A  touch  for  the  nonce. 
'S^z-S  Jack  Juggler-  ibid.  II.  125,  I  am  a  servant  of  this 
house,  by  these  ten  bones.  1601  CHETTLE  &  MUNDAY  Death 
Robt.  Earl  of  Hnntington  v.  i.  ibid.  VIII.  305  By  these 
ten  ends  of  flesh  and  blood  I  swear.  1621  H.  JOSSON  Masque 
Gipsies  vi.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  621/2,  I  swear  by  these  ten,  You 
shall  have  it  agen, 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  35  We  sceolan  "ba  ten  bebodu  bealdan. 
c  izoo  ORMIN  4377  J>a  tene  bodewordess.  136*  LANGL.  P. 
PI.  A.  vni.  170  To  Breke  J>e  ten  hestes.  c  1375  Se.  Lei;: 
Saints  xxx'iv.  (Pclagia)  213  pe  commaundmentis  tene,  pat 
god  mad  for  to  teche  men.  c  1540  J.  HEY  WOOD  Four  P's 
in  Hazt.  Dodsley  I.  381  [That]  thy  wife's  ten  commandments 
may  search  thy  five  wits.  1902  SNAITH  Wayfarers  vi,  She's 
not  seen  you  use  your  ten  commandments,  young  man. 

1601  SHAKS.  AlTs  \Vclti\.  ii.  22  As  fit  as  ten  groats  Js  for 
thejiand  of  an  Atturney.  a  1625  FLKTCHER  Woman's  Prize 
i.  iii,  I'll  take  Petruchio  In's  shirt,  with  one  ten  groats,  to 
pay  the  priest,  Before  the  best  man  living. 

1889  DOYLE  Micah  Clarke  118  The  ten  tribes  have  been 
upon  me,  and  I  have  been  harried.. and  despoiled. 

2.  Absolutely  or  with  ellipsis  of  sb.  (which  may 
usually  be  supplied  from  the  context). 

Often  short  for  ten  years  of  age ;  also  for  ten  shillings,  in 
ten  and  six{pence^  or  other  number  of  pence,  ten-and- 
sixpenny.  In  OE.  and  Early  ME.  inflected,  nom.  ~e,  neut. 
•0,  -u;  gen.  -a,  dat.  -urn, 

Beowulf  2847  Da  hild-latan.  .tyne  aet-somne.  £950 
Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  x.  4r,  &  ^e-herdon  3a  leno.  c 975 
Rushw.  Gosp.  ibid.,  &  giherdun  Sa  tenu.  c  1000  Agst 
Gosp.  ibid.,  pa  ge-bulgon  "t>a  tyne  hi.  c  n6o  Hatton 
Gosp.  ibid.,  pa  je-bulje  |^a  teone  hyo.  a  xooo  Ags.  Gloss, 
in  Wr.-Wiilcker  217/21  Decamts^.  .tyna  aldor.  £1205  LAY. 
3388  Do  we  awai  [bane  twenti,  a  tene  [^1275  ten]  beo'5 
inobge.  Ibid.  31930  Bl  sixe  bi  seouene,  bt  tene  bi  eolleue, 
bi  twelue  bi  twenti.  «  1300  Cursor  ^.4848  Elleuen  brebtr 
es  we  liuand,  An  at  ham,  ten  in  >is  land-  c  1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints  xviii.  (Egipdane)  514  Sone  I  fand  Of  ^ongmen 
tenne  in  a  place  stanand.  1377  LANGU  P.  PI.  B.  xiii.  270 
In  "be  date  of  owre  dr>'3te..  A  Vousande  and  thre  hondreth 
tweis  thretty  &  ten.  ?  a  1500  Chester  PI.  xxii.  143  But  of 
the  Tenne  the  first  three  sone  wear  consumed  away.  1548-9 
(Mar.)  Bit.  Coin.  Prayer,  Catechism,  Q.  Tell  me  how  many 
[commandments]  there  bee.  A.  Tenne.  1726  DE  FOE 
Hist.  Devil  i,  x.  (1840)  169  Ten  of  the  twelve  tribes.  1814 
SCOTT  Wav.  xv,  When  I  was  a  girl  about  ten,  there  was  a 
skirmish  fought,  1823  BYRON  Juan  x.  xxxiii,  Thermometers 
sunk  down  to  ten,  Or  five,  or  one,  or  zero.  1874  T.  HAKDY 
Farfr.  M  adding  Cro"jjdy.y.\\,  Am  I  any  worse  for  breaking 
the  third  of  that  Terrible  Ten  than  you  for  breaking  the 
ninth?  1891  C.  JAMES  Rom.  Rigmarole  25  Two  girls  of, 
perhaps,  eight  and  ten.  1908  Installation  News  II.  30/2 
Witness  our  first  attempt  of  a  ten-and-six-penny  kettle. 

b.  esp.  of  the  hour  of  the  day :  orig.  ten  hours ^ 
ten  of  the  clock :  see  CLOCK  sb.l  3. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  Prol.  5  Ten  of  the  clokke  it  was 
tho  as  I  gesse.  [1427  [see  HOUR  i  b).  1582-8  Hist.  Jas,  VI 
(1804)  1 16  At  ten  hor  in  the  morning,]  1681  T.  WHITE  in 
12^/1  R_ept  Hist,  Jl/SS.  Comm,  App.  v.  55  Yesterday  about 
tenne  in  the  morning.  1712-13  SWIFT  Jrnl.  toStclla^i  Jan., 
He  went  away  at  ten.  1753  HANWAY  Trav.  (1762)  II.  I.  v. 
25  There  is  admittance  till  ten,  fora  toll  of  one  stiver  each 
person.  1795  tr.  Mffritft  Trav.  Eng.  ii.  (1886)17  It  might 
be  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock.  1810  SCOTT  Let.  to  Miss  J. 
BaillU  30  Jan.  in  Lockhart,  The  play,  .lasting  till  balf.past 
ten.  1843  BORROW  Bible  in  Spain  xxxix.(Pelh.  Libr.)  268 
About  ten  at  night,  Maria  Diaz.. arrived  with  her  son.  1897 
Daily  News  18  Nov.  8/5  *  You  are  the  ten  o'clock  man  , 
meaning  that  he  came  on  duty  at  that  time. 

c.  In  phrases  and  specific  uses. 

t  Ten  in  the  hundred,  a  rate  of  interest  on  loans  formerly 
current ;  hence  usury ;  also  trans/,  a  usurer.  Ten  to  one, 
ten  chances  to  one ;  odds  of  ten  times  the  amount  offered  in 
a  bet ;  hence,  an  expression  of  very  strong  probability 
The  Ten,  f(a)  the  Decemvirs,  (b}  the  Council  of  Ten :  see 
COUNCILJ&O.  Cardoften:  seeCARD.i<5.22.  Hartoftcn;ste 
HARTib.  Upper  ten  (-upper  ten  thousand);  seeUppERa. 

1594  Death  of  Usury  10  He  that  puts  forth  money  dare 
not  exceede  the  rate  of  10.  in  the  100.  1618  Epitaph  7 
Combe  in  Brathwait  Rent,  after  Death  (ad  fin.),  Ten  in  the 
hundred  must  lie  in  his  graue,  But  a  hundred  to  ten  whether 
God  will  him  haue. 

1589  Hay  any  Work  30  Ten  to  one  [I  haue  bin]  among 
some  of  these  puritans.  1650  "W.  BROUCH  Sacr.  Princ.  (1659) 
481  Is  it  not  ten  to  one  odds  if  ever  thou  be  called?  178* 
Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  vi.  vii,  Ten  to  one  but  that  happens 
to  be  the  very  thing  I  want.  1889  J.  K.  JEROME  Three  Men 
in  Boat  248  Bet  us  ten  to  one  we  didn't. 

1636  E.  DACRES  tr.  MachiaveCs  Disc.  Livy  I.  231  As  it 
appear  d  in  the  example  of  Manlius,  and  in  that  of  the 
tenne.  1820  BYRON  Mar.  Fal.  in.  ii.  193  A  sceptic  of  all 
measures  which  had  not  The  sanction  of  '  the  Ten  '.  1878 
VILLARI  Life  ff  Times  Machiavelli  (1898)  1.  iv.  iv.  205  The 
eld  Magistracy  of  the  Ten  for  war  affairs  was  preserved. 
Ibtd\  II.  iii.  41  The  Ten  brought  swift  and  exemplary 
justice  to  bear. 

c  1410  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  xxii,  An  hynde 
commonlyche  hathe..more  openn  |>e  clee  before  benn  an 
herteof  tenn.  1486  ££.  5V.  Albans  Ej  b,  Then  shall  ye  call 
hymforchydanhertoftenne.  1637  B.  JONSON  Sad  Sheph. 
i.  ii,  A  hart  of  ten,  I  trow  he  be. 

B.  sb.  (With  plural  tcns\  and  (less  usually)  pos 
sessive  tens.) 


1.  The  abstract  number;   also,  a  symbol  or  the 
figures  representing  this. 

c^yi  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.,  Prol.  (1887)  4  O3er  ..tal.  .6e  to 
tenum  wi6  fore-cyme,  c  1000  Sax,  Lecchd.  III.  228  Tele 
"bu..o3  \>3t\.  bu  cume  to  brittiga  fob  eft  on  J>one  niwan  oft 
tyne.  c  1200  ORMIN  4312  pe  firrste  staff  iss  nemmnedd  I,& 
tacnebl>  tale  off  tene.  1398  TRF.VISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix. 
cxxiii.  (1495)  923  The  nombre  of  ten  passyth  nyne  by  one. 
c  1440  Promp.  t'arv.  488/2  Tenne,  nowmyr,  decent.  1530 
PALSGR.  367  Dixt  tenne,  x.  1594  BLUSDEVIL  Kxerc.  i. 
(1636)  84,  12  tens,  which  do  make  2  sixties.  1837  WHEWELL 
Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  (1857)  I.  52  Ten  is  a  perfect  number.  Mod, 
Five  tens  are  fifty. 

b.  In  a  number  expressed  in  decimal  notation, 
the  digit  expressing  the  number  of  tens,  e.  g,  in 
1837  tne  figure  3. 

1542  RECORDE  Gr.  Aries  1 16  b,  Then  come  I  to  the  articles 
of  tennes,  where  in  the  fyrste  summe  I  fynde  QO,  and  in  the 
seconde  summe  but  only  40.  1806  HUTTON  Course  Math. 
I.g  Set.  .the  numbers  under  each  other,  ..that  is,  units  under 
units,  tens  under  tens,  hundreds  under  hundreds,  &c.  ..Add 
up  the  figures  in  the  column  or  row  of  units,  and  find  how 
many  tens  are  contained  in  that  sum. 

C.  A  thing  or  person  distinguished  by  the  number 
ten,  usually  as  the  tenth  of  a  series.  Also  nuntbct 
ten. 

1888  H.  MORTEN  Sk.  Hasp.  Life  70,  I  say,  tell  Ten  I  am  so 
sorry  for  him.  I  wish  I  could  go  to  the  ward  !  1907 
Casi>elC$  Mag.  Feb.  295/1  For  fourteen  [days]  he  was  put 
on  '  10  A  ',  which  is  short  for  no  grog,  no  tobacco.  Mod. 
Number  ten,  it  is  your  turn  to  play. 

2.  A  set  of  ten  things  or  persons. 

Ten  of  rupees,  a  unit  of  account  in  Indian  money. 

^961  ^ETHELWOLD  Rule  St.  Benet  xxii.  (1885)  47  Tynum 
and  twenti^um  on  anum  inne  a^tgaedere  restan  mid  heora 
ealdrum.  1539  BIBLE  (Great)  Gen.  xviii.  32, 1  wil  not  destroys 
them  for  tens  sake  [1885  BIBLE  (R.  V.)  for  the  ten's  sake]. 
1611  BIBLE  Dent.  i.  15,  I  ..  made  them  ..  captaines  ouer 
tennes.  1894  l-ieldq  June  839/1  They  came  forth  in  their 
tens,  for  thirty-eight  members  turned  out  on  the  occa 
sion  of  the  first  meet.  1895  Wcstm.  Gaz,  4  Sept.  5/1  The 
revenue  was  better  by  74,000  tens  of  rupees.  1897  FLANDRAU 
Han-ard  Episodes  94  One  never  said  of  Wolcott,  as  is  said 
of  some  fellows,  *  He  made  the  first  ten  of  the  Dicky '. 

3.  Coal-mining.    A    measure    of    coal,   locally 
varying  between  48  and  50  tons,  being  the  unit  of 
calculation  on  which  the  lessor's  rent  or  royalty  is 
based.     (See  qnot.  1894.)  n.  dial. 

1590  Wills  %  htv.  N.  C.  (Surtees)  II.  181  At  the  grannde 
lease  pitts,  ccclxxxviij  tenns  of  coolls,  the  twelfth  parte  is 
xxxij  tenns,  and  the  thirde  parte  of  a  tenn,  praised  worthe 
2l  per  tenn  is  64!  i3/-  4*.  1789  BRAND  Hist.  Newcastle  II. 
279  In  the  year  1622  there  were  vended  by  tbe  society  of 
hostmen  of  Newcastle  14,420  tens  of  coals.  1851  GREEN- 
WELL  Coal-trade  Terms  Northumb.  %  Durh.  54  7V«,  the 
measure  of  coals  upon  which  the  landlord's  rent  is  paid.  It 
usually  consists  of  440  bolls  of  8  pecks,  but  varies  much  _ 
under  different  landlords,  generally,  however,  within  the 
range  of  from  418  to  440  bolls.  1894  Northuntbld.  Gloss.t 
Ten,  a  measure  of  coals  upon  which  tbe  lessor's  rent  or 
royalty  is  paid.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  term  meant 
ten  score  bolls,  barrows,  or  corves  of  coal. 

4.  A  playing-card  marked  with  ten  pips.     Catch 
the  teny  a  card-game  played  in  Scotland  in  which 
the  ten  of  trumps  may  be  taken  by  any  honour- 
card,   and  counts  ten  points,  the  game  being  a 
hundred.     Long  ten,  the  ten   of  trumps  in  this 
game:    cf.  long-  trump  (LONG  a.*  5b).     See  also 
quot.  1870. 

'593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VL,  v.  i.  43  But  whiles  he  thought  to 
steale  the  single  Ten,  The  King  was  slyly  finger'd  from  the 
Deck.  1680  COTTON  Cotnpl.  Gamester  xv.  (ed.  2)  94  The  rest 


syne,  and  wad  be  again,  maybe,  if  he  had  the  lang  ten  in 
his  hand.  1870  Modern  Hoyle^  Cribbage  77  The  court-cards 
and  the  ten  of  each  suit  count  ten,  and  they  are  all  indiscri 
minately  spoken  of  as  'tens'  during  the  game.  1887  P. 
M'NEiLL  Blawearie  146  They  are  playing  at  'catch  the 
ten',  the  stake  being  a  few  pence  a-head. 

5.  Short  for  (a)  ten-oared  boat ;   (b}  ten-pound 
note. 

1875  BLAKE-HUMFSEY  Eton  Boating  Bk.  p.  ix,  The  first 
eight  had  a  strong  picked  crew,  whilst  the  ten  had  several 
4  courtesy '  oars. . .  Mr.  Canning  was  sitter  in  the  ten.  1894 
A.  ROBERTSON  Nuggets,  etc.  190  To  their  intense  disgust 
they  only  got  about  £  200  in  notes  (chiefly  tens). 

6.  a.  Short  for  tenpenny  nail  (i.e.  costing  iod. 
a  hundred) ;    double  ten,  a  nail  costing  the  double 
of  the   tenpenny  (i.  e.   2Qd.  a   hundred),      b.   A 
tallow  candle  weighing  ten  to  a  pound. 

1572  in  Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz.  (1008)  175  Nayles  v<?  of 
single  tenns— iiijs.  ijd.  c.  Dubble  tens— xviijd.  1629  J/S. 
Ace.  St.  John's  Hasp.,  Canterb.,  Itm  halfe  a  hundred  of 
double  tennes  xd.  1665  J.  WEBB  Stone-Heng  (1725)  124  An 
huge  old  Nail,  in  Shape  somewhat  like  those  which  we  call 
commonly  double  Tens,  or  Spikes,  such  as  are  used  in 
Scaffolding.  1717  [see  DOUBLE  A.  6].  1802  Sporting  Mag. 
XX.  15  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  illuminate  our  discus 
sions  with  tens  instead  of  long-sixes. 

t  C.  7«tf«"-adv.  Ten  times,  tenfold.  Obs. 

c  1330  King:  of  Tars  (Ritson)  336  Thaugh  heo  weore  ten  so 
briht.  £1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  736  (Thisoe)  Forbede 
a  loue  &  it  is  ten  so  wod.  1387  TKEVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II. 
177  pe  lengt>e  of  a  manis  body.. be.  .ten  so  moche  as  J« 
depnesse  bat  is  from  be  rugge  to  J>e  wombe.  1399  LANGL. 
Kick.  Redeles  in.  168  pel  ffor  be  pesinge  paieth  pens  ten 
duble  That  J>e  cloj>e  costened.  c  1400  Siege  of  Troy  396  in 
A>-chiv  neu.  Spr.  LXXII.  21  Ector  is  ten  so  strong  as  f?ou 
[older  -version,  ten  sibe  streyngor  J?en  bow],  c  1420  Sir 
Amadas  (Weber)  746  Yette  was  Y  ten  so  glad  When  that 
thou  gaffe  all  that  thou  had. 
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TENACIOUS. 


1876  '  OUIDA  '  Winter  City  ix,  A  *ten-mile  stretch  across 
the  open  country.  1806  LAMB  Let,  to  Manning  5  Dec., 
They  all  had  their  "ten-minute  speeches.  1711  SHAFTESB. 
Charac.  (1737)  III.  265  To  find  a  plain  defect  in  these  'ten- 
monosyllable  heroicks.  1886  C.  SCOTT  Sheep- Farming  64 
'Ten  months  old  lambs.  1800  Hull  Advertiser  16  Aug. 
1/4  A  *tcn-oared  cutter  ..  with  twelve  volunteers.  1874 
GARROD  &  BAXTER  Mat.  Med.  (1880)  597  Capsule  ovoid, 
inflated,  'len-ribbed.  1882  Miss  BRADDON  Mt,  Royal  II. 
ix.  180  The  shabby  little  *ten-roomed  house  in  South 
Belgravia.  1898  W'cstm.  Gaz.  30  Nov.  5/3  Doubt,  .whether 
the  Oriten  '  'len-seater'  machine  exhibited  at  the  Stanley 


D.  Combinations.  I 

1.    a.    Adjectives,    formed    by   ten   with    a   sb., 
meaning  consisting  of,  containing,  measuring,  or 
costing  ten  of  the  things  named  (also  occasionally 
ellipt.  as  sb.),  as  ten-acre,  -bell,  -cell,  -cent,  ><:ourset    ; 
-day,    -dollar,    -drachm,    -grain,    -guinea,    -horse, 
'hour,    -inch,    -league,    -mile,    -minute ,    -month, 
-point,  -second,  -shilling,  -stone,  -syllable,  -toe,  -ton, 
etc. ;  also,  phrases  thus  formed  prefixed  to  a  simple    i 
adjective,  forming  a  compound  adj.,  as  ten-mile-    \ 
long,  ten-inch-thick,  etc.      See  also  2,  and  TEN- 
PENNY,     b.   Parasynthetic  adjs.,   formed   on  such    \ 
phrases  as  those  in  a,  as  ten-acred,  -armed, -barrelled, 
-coupled,    -cylindered,  -fingered,   -footed,   -headed, 
-horned,  -jointed,  -keyed,  -oared,  -parted,  -peaked,    \ 
-rayed,  -ribbed,  -roomed,  -spined,  -stringed,  -sylla 
bled,  -talented,   -tongued,  -toothed  ,also  -teethed}, 
-wheeled,  etc.     C.  Parasynthetic  sbs.  (see  -KKI  i),    ' 
as  ten-bed\Ur,  -knotter,  -seatert  -tonner,  -wheeler ; 
see  also  ten-pointer  in  2,  TENPOUNDER.     d.  Com 
pounds  of  ten  sb.,  as  ten  bed  (—  bed  No.  10),  ten- 
bore,  ten-gauge,  ten-team  (team  of  ten   ;  also  ten- 
shaped  adj.  (  =  X-shaped);    tentale  [TALE  sb.  6], 
used  attrib.  in  phr.  tentale  rent :  see  quots. 

1826  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  n.  55  (Copse)  On  inquir 
ing  my  destination,  and  hearing  that  I  was  bent  to  the  *ten- 
acre  copse,     1871  KINGSLEY  At  Last  ii,  Having  a  consider 
able  quantity  of  land  in  each  parish  allotted  to  ten-acre  men    , 
(i.e.  white  yeomen).     1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  (1813)    i 
377  A  *  ten-acred  enclosure  might  be  as.,  proper  a  size  as    j 
any  other.    1881  Times  15  Jan.  5/6  The  short  "ten -bar relied    I 
Galling  was  brought  to  the  front.      1888  H.  MORTEN  Sk.    \ 
Hosp.  Life  69  (He]  operated  on  that  boy  in  *Ten  bed ;  but,    • 
I  fear, unsuccessfully.    1899  KIPLING  Stalky  \\\,  79  She's  busy 
in  the  middle  of  King's  big  upper  *ten-bedder.     1905  Daily 
News  24  Apr.  2  In  1817  a  'ten-bell  record  of  12,312  changes 
of  Grandsire  Caters  was  rung  on  these  bells.    1892  GREENER 
Breech   Loader   127    The   *io-bore  duck-gun    full-choked, 
weighing  8J  Ibs.  and  over.      1876  PREECE  &  SIVEWRIGHT 
Telegraphy  28  A  *  ten-eel  I  Leclanche  [battery].     1903  J.  K. 
JEROME  Tea.  Table  Talk  (ed.  Tauchn.)3i  The  *ten-course 
banquet.     1898  Westm.  Gaz.  i  Nov.  10/1  The  *ten-day  fog 
of  1880,  credited  with  such  heavy  mortality.     1891  H.  HER 
MAN  His  Angel  138  Underwood  took  three  *teu  dollar  bills 
from  his  wallet.     1886  Guide  Exhib,  Galleries  Brit.  Mns. 
145  A  'ten-drachm  piece  of  Athens.     1894  Outing  (U.  S.)    . 
XXIV.  443/1  A  couple  of  "ten-gauge  breech-loaders.     1861 
Photogr.  Ncu'S  Aim.  in  Circ.  Sc.  (1865)  I.  160/3  A  *ten-    I 
grain  silver  solution.     1751  FOOTE  Taste  i.  Wks.  1709  I.  8    - 
A  poor  'ten-guinea  job.     1678  KUTI.ER  Hud.  m.  H.   1117    j 
And  turn'd  the  Men  to  *Ten-Horn'd  Cattel,  Because  they    , 
came  not  out  to  Battel.     1837  P.  K.FITH  Bot.  Lex.  107  It  is 
as  if  there  was  a  certain  ponderable  mass  which  the  applica 
tion  of  a  *ten-horse  power  was  utterly  incapable  of  moving. 
1905  U'cstm.  Gaz.  7  Mar.  5/2  The  new  scale  is  calculated 
on   a  "ten-hour  basis.     1903  Ibid.  18  June  5/1  The  shell 
which  was  being  filled  was  a  *ten-inch  shell.     1839  rainy 


numeral  X.  174$  M,  FOLKES  Eng.  Gold  Coins  9  Double- 
crownsor'tenshifiingpieccs.  1900  Daily  News  4  Dec.  6/t 
A  *ten-stone  man,  who  has  to  ride,  is  of  more  use  than  a 
twelve-stone  man.  (11300  E.  E.  /Va//<rrcxliiili)-9  To^e  sal 
I  sing  in  Men-strenged  sautre.  1535  COVERDALE  ibid.,  That 
I  m.iye..syngepraysesvntothevpoiiatenstryngedlute.  1881 
H.  MORLEY  Eng.  Lit.  Q.  I'ict.  hi.  (ed.  Tauchn.)  89  The  all 
pervading  couplets  of  "ten-syllabled  lines.  1883  GRESLEY 
Coat  .Mining  Gloss.,*  Tentail  rent,  a  rent  or  royalty  paid 
by  a  lessee  upon  every  ten  of  coals  which  are  worked  in 
excess  of  a  minimum  or  certain  rent.  1888  NICHOLSON  Coal 
Trade  Gloss,  s.  v.  Rent  (E.D.D.),  A  surplus  or  tentale  rent 
payable  for  the  coal  worked. .above  the  certain  quantitv. 
1901  Daily  Chron.  17  July  5/2  One  "ten-team  of  one  N.C. 
officer  of  any  rank  and  nine  lance -corpora  Is  or  privates  from 
any  regiment,  battalion,  or  depot.  1883  Harper's  Mag. 
Aug.  442/2  Some  of  the  rated  *ten-tonncis  were  ..  over 
twenty-two  tons  in  •  displacement.  1844  STEPHENS  Bk. 
Farm  II.  536  The  wheels,  .are  'ten-toothed.  1904  Westttt. 
Gas.  28  Dec.  3/2  Powerful  'ten-whceled  tank  engines.  1904 
{bid.  zg  Jan.  5  i  Thb  mammoth  "ten-wheeler  cost  ,£5,000. 
2.  Special  combinations  and  collocations  :  ten- 
finger,  a  species  of  star-fish  :  cf.  FIVE-FINGEK  2  ; 
ten-foot  a.,  measuring,  or  having,  ten  feet ;  ten-foot 
coal,  a  thick  seam  in  Yorkshire ;  ten-foot  rot!,  a 
levelling-pole ;  ten-hours  act,  a  law  limiting  the 
hours  of  work  in  factories ;  spec,  the  popular  name 
of  the  Act  10  &  it  Viet.,  c.  29;  so,  in  U.S.A., 
ten-hour  law  (Cent.  Diet.  1891);  ten-o'clock, 
an  American  name  for  Ornithogalum  utnbtlhitum, 
the  flowers  of  which  open  late  in  the  morning(CV»/. 
Diet,  1891) ;  also,  a  light  meal  taken  at  ten 
o'clock  ;  ten-pointer,  a  stag  having  antlers  with 
ten  points ;  a  '  hart  of  ten  ;  ten-pound  a.,  of 
or  involving  the  amount  or  value  of  ten  pounds ; 


also,  weighing  ten  pounds ;  spec,  ten-pound  land 
(•Si:.),  land  of  the  annual  value  of  ten  pounds;  ten- 
pound  householder^  =  TEN-POUNDER  2  b ;  ten- 
spot  a.t  having  ten  spots,  as  'ten-spot  ladybird', 
Coccinelladecem-punttata  ;  5^.  (U.S.'},  a  ten-dollar 
'bill';  also,  a  playing-card,  =  TEN  sb.  4;  ten- 
strike,  in  the  game  of  ten-pins,  a  throw  which 
bowls  over  all  the  pins ;  hence  Jig. ;  ten-week 
stock,  Matthiofa  anmta,  said  to  continue  ten 
weeks  in  flower ;  ten-yard  coal,  a  very  thick  seam 
of  coal  near  Dudley  ;  ten-year  a.,  of  ten  years' 
duration  or  standing,  as  ten-year-old,  also  as  sb.  ; 
spec,  ten-ycar-tnan,  at  Cambridge  University  :  see 
quot.  1903.  See  also  TENPENXY,  TEN-PINS,  etc. 

1701  MOXON  Math,  tnsir.  19  "  Ten  foot  Rotis,  See  Station- 
stafis.  1793  ANNA  SEWARD  Lett.  (1811)  III.  322  The  iambic 
accent,  unmixed  with  the  trochaic,  especially  in  the  ten-feet 
couplet.  1834-5  J.  PHILLIPS  Man.  Geol.  (1855)  top  The 
thickest  coal  in  the  district,,  .that  called  the  thick  or 
ten-foot  coal  in  Yorkshire.  1838  HOWITT  Rur.  Life  I. 
n.  Jii.  161  Betty  mean-time  has  put  up  their  'luncheons' 
or  *  'ten-o'clocks  '.  1883  K.  L.  PEEL  in  Long  tit.  Mag.  Nov. 
72  We  had. .stalked  and  slain  a  fine  "ten-pointer  upon  the 
Caenlochan  marches.  1673  S'too  hint  Bayes  5  You . .  would 
have  lost  your  *ten  pound  wager.  1845  DISRAELI  Sybil  u. 
vi.  It  U  a  great  thing  in  these  ten-pound  [franchise]  days  to 
win  your  first  contest.  1855  J.  K.  LEIFCHILD  Cornwall 
Mines  263  Send  the  author  a  ten-pound-note  for  his  advice 
—good  in  either  event  !  1863  H.  Cox  /nstit.  \.  \iii.  106  A 
new  uniform  qualification  [to  vote].. frequently  designated 
that  of  the  'ten-pounds  householders'.  1890  Cent.  Diet. 
s.  v.  Pound,  Ten-pound  Act,  a  statute  of  the  colony  of  New 
York  (1769)  giving  to  justices  of  the  peace  and  other  local 
magistrates  jurisdiction  of  civil  cases  involving  not  more 
than  the  sum  named.  1888  Boston  (Mass.)  JrnL  6  Nov. 
2/3  The  point  was  seen  at  once,  and  the  '  *ten  spot*  was 
forthcoming,  c  1895  Thompson.  St.  Poker  Club  65  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Smith  dealt  Mr.  Williams  two  cards,,  .helped  him 
self  to  the  la*t  ten-spot  remaining  in  the  pack.  1850  HAW 
THORNE  in  Bridge  Pers.  Recollect.  (1893)  m,  I  may  calcu 
late  on  what  bowlers  call  a  'ten-strike.  1889  FARMER  D:ct. 
Amer.,  Ten-strike,  where,  .all  the  men  are  bowled  over  at 
one  throw. . .  Hence,  .a  fortunate  occurrence :  a  thoroughly 
well  done  and  complete  work.  1785  MARTVN  Rousseau's 
Bot.  xxiii.  (1794)  323  The  Annual  or  *Ten-\veek  Stock 
differs  in  having  an  herbaceous  stalk.  1909  Daily  Chron. 
20  Mar.  7/6  A  well-grown  aster  or  ten-week  stock  is  a 
beautiful  object  in  itself.  1834-5  J.  PHILLIPS  Geol.  in 
EmycL  Metrop.  VI.  594/2  The  upper  part  of  the  ''ten- 
yard  coal  separates  from  the  rest  of  the  beds.  1839  I~I:K 
Diet.  Arts  t)8o  The  very  remarkable  seam  nenr  the 
town  of  Dudley,  known  ly  the  name  of  the  ten-yard  coal, 
about  7  miles  long,  and  4  broad.  1693  G.  STEPNEY  in 
DrydetCs  Juvenal  viii.  (1697)  216  Courage  to  sustain  a 
"Ten  Years  War.  1813  Genii.  Mag.  LXXXIII.  it.  530. 
1816  Ibid.  LXXXVI.  i.  zoo/I  A  query  respecting  the 
Ten-Year-Men  at  Cambridge.  1838  DICKENS  AVr//.  A7c£. 
xxx,  Ever  since  he  had  first  played  the  'ten-year-old  imps 
in  the  Christmas  pantomimes.  1868  AV/.  U.  S.  Com 
missioner  Agric.  (1869)  443  The  average  yield  for  a  three? 
year  old  vine  is  one  peck;.. full  grown,  ten-year  old  vine, 
twenty-five  bushels,  1895  \\~esttn,  Gaz.  17  July  S.'r  What 
terrible  tyrants  these  ten-year-olds  are  1  1900  Ibid,  7  Mar. 
7/i  What  the  terms  of  the  new  war  loan  for  thirty  millions 
in  ten-year  bonds  will  be,  or  ought  to  be.  1903  Daily 
Chron.  4  Feb.  5/1  The  Ten  Year  man.  .being  over  twenty- 
four  yearsof  age,  was  admitted, and  after  keeping  his  name  on 
the  boards  of  a  college  for  ten  years  was  allowed  to  proceed 
B.D.  on  payment  of  certain  fees.  1906  Ibid.  i3  Aug.  4/4 
An  average  of  1 1,4  in  the  previous  ten-year  period. 

tTen,  obs.  variant  of  TENSE,  Her. 

1677  PLOT  Oxfordsk.  To  Rdr.  bijb,  If  ever  hereafter  I 
shall  meet  with  any  bearing  Purpure,  Ten,  or  Sanguine  ;.. 
Ten  [shall  be  represented]  with  lines  salter-ways,  mixt  of 
Vert  and  Purpure. 

Ten,  obs.  form  of  TEE  z/.i,  TEEN  j&* 
Tenabrlity.[f.next:soe-rrr.]  —  TKSABLESESS. 

1845  S.  WILHERFORCK  in  Ashwell  Life  (1879)  I.  viii.  303    ' 
Only  to  maintain  in  the  abstract,  the  tenabihty  of  a  certain    ' 
position.     1865  MASSON  Rec.  Brit.  Pkiios.  aot  When  one 
looked  again   at   his  own  position,  .one  could  not  see  its 
superior  tenability  in  the  new  conditions  of  the  campaign. 
1875  Kt'SKis  J-'ors  Clar.  Ii.  67  note.  Discussing  the  relative    ' 
tenability  of  insects  between  the  fingers, 

Tenable  ^te'nab'Uttrn-),^.  Also  7  teneable. 
[a.  F.  tenable  (iath  c.  in  Godef.),  f.  tcn-ir  to  hold 
+  -ABLE  :  see  -BLE,  and  cf.  TENIBI.K.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  held  (in  various  senses  of 
HOLD  v.} ;  that  may  be  kept,  kept  in,  kept  back,    ; 
retained,  restrained,  or  held  in  control.    Now  rare. 

1601  SHAKS.  ftant.  I.  ii.  348  (Qo.)  If  you  have  hitherto 
concealed  this  sight  Let  it  be  tenable  [At1  treble]  In  your 
silence  still.  1649  HEYLIX  Reiat.  \  Otstrt:  n.  i  That  Party 
.  .being . .  tenable  by  no  <  laths,  Principles  Promises  Declara-  | 
(ions.  1856  Ri  SKIN  .I/,-./.  Paint.  IV.  v.  xii.  8  M  Others 
tottering  and  crumbling  away  from  time  to  time,  until  the 
cliff  had  got  in  some  degree  settled  into  a  tenable  form. 

2.  Capable  of  being  held  against  attack  ;    that   j 
may  be  successfully  defended. 

1579  FENTOS  Guicciard.  xv.  (1599)693  The  City  being  not 
tenable  . .  it  yeelded.  1673  S'too  him  Kayes  \Q^  Except  you 

.thrust  your  self  in  at  every  place  that  is  not  leneable. 
1793  Gouv.  MORRIS  in  Sparks  Life  *r  Writ.  (1831)  II.  297, 
I  do  not  think  the  position  taken  at  Louvain  is  tenable. 
1853  PRKSCOTT  Philip  //,  I.  iv.  iii.  421  They  might  retire 
from  a  post  that  was  no  longer  tenable. 

b.  &.  Of  statements,  opinions,  etc.:  Capable 
of  being  maintained  or  defended  against  attack  or 
objection. 

1711    ADDISOS  Sjxct.  No.  186  F  5  The  Athei 
found  his  Post  tenable,  and  is  therefore  retired  in: 
1796  UL-RKC  Regie.  Peofe  iv.  Wks.  IX.  67  Tbt  Tartarian 


doctrine  is  the  most  tenable  opinion.  1837  WHEWELL  Hist. 
Induct.  Sc.  (1857)  I.  286  The  letter  of  their  theories  is  no 
longer  tenable. 

3.  Capable  of  being  held,  occupied,  possessed, 
or  enjoyed. 

1840  THIRLWALL  Greece  VII.  Ivi.  142  The  office  was  ten 
able  for  four  years.  1883  L'pool  Courier  5  Oct.  4/9  The 
scholarships,  .are  tenable  Tor  three  yeais. 

Tenable,  -s,  corruption  of  TENKBRKS. 

Tenableness  (te'nab'lnes).  [f.  TENABLE  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  tenable. 

1647  SPRIGGK  Anglia  Rediv.  iv.  vii.  (1854)  266  Distrusting 
ih<.-ir  own  strength,  or  the  garrison's  tenableness.  1849 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  Disc.  Mixed  Con $regat.  Ded.,  A  doubt.. of 
the  tenableness  of  tlie  theological  theory. 

Teuace  (tc'mVi.  Whist,  [ad.  Sp.  ttnaza,  lit. 
(  pincers,  tongs  ',  used  in  card-playing  as  here.  Cf. 
also  F.  dtmetirer  tcnace  (Diet,  de  Trevoitx^  17  .  .) 
'  to  have  the  tenace '.]  A  name  given  to  the  com 
bination  of  two  cards  of  any  suit,  consisting  of  the 
next  higher  and  the  next  lower  in  value  than  the 
highest  card  held  by  the  other  side,  esp.  when  this 
combination  is  held  by  the  fourth  player  :  see  quot. 
1746.  Used  csp.  in  phr.  to  /tare  ike  tcnace ,  for 
merly  tenatts. 

1655  J.  COIGKAVI:  ll'its  Interpr.  (1662)  356  If  you  have 
Tenaces  in  your  hand,  that  is  two  t,an!s  \vhLh,  if  you  have 
the  Leading,  you  are  sure  to  lo--e  one  of  them  ;  if  the  Player 
lead  to  you,  you  are  sure  to  win  them  both.     1710  S\MH 
Lett.   (1767)   III.   17    Then    in    that    game    of  spades,    you 
blundered    when    you   had   ten-ace.      1746    HOMK    \\'hi*t 
(ed.  6)70  Having  the  Tcnace  in  any  Suit_.suppo^cb  the  having 
the   first  and  third  be*l  Card-;,  and  being  the    la.-t  Plavi-r, 
and  consequently  you  catch  the  Adversary  when  that  Suit 
is    play'd.       1870  Modern    Hoyle    12    Tenaces...  i  si    majur 
tenace — ace,  queen.      2nd  major  tenace— king,  knave.      3rd 
major   tenace— queen,    ten...ist   minor   tenace — four,  two. 
2nd  minor  tenace — five,  three.     ?id  minor  tenace— six,  four. 
Ibid.  19  Tenaces  are  always  most  valuable,  because  most 
certain,  to  the  fourth  player. 

Tenacious  (t/h£i*Ji»s),  a.  Also  7  -atious, 
-aoeous.  [f.  L.  tenaxt  tenad-  holding  fast  \i. 
ttn-cre  to  hold)  +  -oi'S  :  see  -ACIOUS.] 

1.  a.   Holding   together,   cohesive;  tough;  not 
easily  pulled  in  pieces  or  broken. 

1607  Toi'SF.Li,  Ft'ur.f.  /leasts  (1658)  152  The  lx>nes  of  Fishes 
are  more  tenacious.  1750  tr.  Leonard  us'  Mirr.  Stones  71 
Amiaton  is  ..like  feathered  alunin,  but  more  tenacious. 
1834  />>;/.  I/Hsl'.  I.  xiii.  310  It  acts  as  manure  physically, 
or  substantially,  through  the  effect  of  the  clay  in  rendering 
soils  tenacious.  1869  Rosens  L'lctn.  Chan.  (1871)  185  Gun- 
metal,  or  bronze,  is  a  hard  and  tenacious  alloy. 

b.  Adhesive;  viscous,  glutinous;  sticky. 
1641  WII.KINS  Math.  Magiek  n.  x'u.  (1648)  251  Provided, 
that  this  oyl-.lx.-e  supposed  of  so  close  and  tenacious  sub 
stance,  that  may  slowly  evaporate.  1697  DRYDEN  \'irg.t 
Georg.  iv.  58  Not  Birdlime,  or  Idean  Pitch,  produce  A  im 'it- 
tenacious  Mass  of  clammy  Juice.  1784  COWCEK  Task  i. 
216  Female  feet,  Too  weak  to  struggle  with  tenacious  i  lay. 
1868  CARPENTER  in  Sci.  Opinion  6  Jan.  (1869)  174/3  The 
bottom  consisted  of  a  bluish-white  tenacious  mud. 

2.  Holding  fast  or  inclined  to  hold  fast;  grasp 
ing  hard  ;  clinging  tightly. 

1656  BLOVXTGfi>ssvgr.tTcnaci<>HS1  that  holds  fast,,  .good  and 
sure.  1681  tr.  H'ittss'  Kent.  Mcd.  ll'ks,  Vocab.,  Tenacious^ 
holding  or  cleaving  fast.  1800-24  CAMPUKU.  roetns^  Chaucer 
<V  H'indsor  4  Old  oaks. .Whose  gnarled  roots,  tenacious 
and  profound.  1869  TOZKR  Highl,  Turkey  I.  232  The  pal- 
luria.  .is  covered  all  over  with  tenacious  hooked  prickles. 

3.  Keeping  a  firm  hold,  retentive  0' something. 
£1645  HOWEI.I.  Lett.  (1650)11.11. 2  The  Badger,  .is  said  to  be 

so  tenacious  of  his  bite,  that  he  will  not  give  over  his  hold, 
till  hee  feels  his  teeth  meet.  1716  LEOM  AlberiTs  Archil. 
1.  27/1  The  Fir. .is.  .very  dry,  and  very  tenacious  of  the 
Glue.  1758  R.  BROWN  Compt.  Farmer  n.  (1760)  23  All.. 
are  very  tenacious  of  water  on  the  surface. 

4.  fig.  Strongly  retaining  or  inclined  to  retain, 
persist   in,    preserve,    or    maintain    (a    principle, 
method,    secret,    etc.);    holding  persistently;    of 
memory,  retentive.     Const,  of. 

1640-1  I-D.  J.  DICBY.?/.  in  Ho.  Com.  9  Feb.  13  A  man 
tenatious  of  the  liberty  ..of  the  subject.  1656  KARL  MONM. 
tr.  Boccnlini's  Advts.fr.  Parnass.t  The  tenacious  memory  of 
benefits  received.  1657  JEK.  TAYLOR  Dii..  Friends/tit  f  13 
Free  of  his  money  and  tenacious  of  a  secret.  1708  Rowv 
Roynl  Convert  \.  i,  Tenacious  of  his  Purpose  once  resolv'd. 
1800  MAVOR  A\'at.  Hist.  (1811)  230  The  frog  b  remarkably 
tenacious  of  life.  1877  FROUDK  Short  Stud.  (1883)  IV.  i. 
xii.  145  He  had  read  largely,  and  his  memory  was  extremely 
tenacious.  1898  J.  T.  FOWLER  Dttrfam  Catk.  62  So  tena 
cious  are  boys  of  traditional  terms. 

5.  Persistently  continuing  ;  persistent ;   resolute ; 
pcrseveringly    firm ;    obstinate,    sti- !  'born,    pertir 
nacious. 

1656  BLOC-NT  Glossogr.,    Tenatwus,  . .  also   hard    to   be 
moved,  stiff  necked.      1661  LOVELL   Hist.  Anim.  ^.Min. 
Introd,  The  life   b  more  tenacious  in  them,  than  in  the 
sanguineous.     1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  14  P  14  He  is 
hot  and  dogmatical,  quick  in  opposition  and  tenacious  in 
defence.     1861  STANLEY  Last.  Ch,  vi.  (1869)  193  Tenacious 
adherence  to  the  ancient  God  of  Light. 

f  6.  spec.  Unwilling  to  part  with  or  spend  money 
or  the  like;  close-fisted,  niggardly.  Also  transf. 

1676  DRYDEN  Aurengztbe  v.  i.  82  True  love's  a  Miser  ;  so 
tenacious  grown,  He  weighs  to  the  least  grain  of  what's  his 
own.  1681-6  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  (1747)  HI.  70  Give  me  a 
covetous,  a  niggardly  ami  tenacious  Man;  I  will  return  him 
to  thee  liberal. 

f  7.  Persistently  chary  of  or  averse  to  any  action. 
ttst.}  Obs. 


TENACIOUSLY. 

1766  Compl.  Fanner  s.  v.  Tuberose^  Mons.  Le  Cour,  of 
Leyden..for  many  years  was  so  tenacious  of  parting  with 
any  of  the  roots,  .that  he  caused  them  to  be  cut  in  pieces, 
that  he  might  have  the  vanity  to  boast  of  being  the  only 
person  in  Europe  who  was  possessed  of  this  flower.  1802 
MARIAN  MOORE  Lascelles  I.  142  Since  the  adventure. .  Mrs. 
Carisbrooke  had  been  very  tenacious  of  being  late  on  the 
road.  18x1  R.  Cecil's  Wks.  I.  69  Mr.  Cecil. .was  tenacious 
of  being  interrupted  in  his  pursuits. 

Tenaciously  (t/h^josli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY  2.]  In  a  tenacious  manner  ;  w'th  a  strong  hold; 
persistently,  stedfastly,  stubbornly. 

rti667jER.TAYLORS*-r/«.>rlVrtr  III. i.  (1841)  352/2 Tore- 


1777  ROBKRTSON  Hist.  Ainer.  \.\\.  in  Columbus  adhered 
tenaciously  to  his  original  opinion.  1808  SCOTT  in  L,ock- 
//ar/(i837)  I.  i.  37  My  memory .  .seldom  failed  to  preserve 
most  tenaciously  a  favourite  passage  of  poetry.  1882  A.  W. 
WARD  Dickens  i.  16  It  is  not  surprising  that.. the  name 
should  have  clung  to  him  so  tenaciously. 

Teuaciousiiess  (t/h^'Jasnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  tenacious  ;  tenacity. 

1.  =  TENACITY  i. 

1658  ROWLAND  MottfeCs  Thcat.  Ins.  1069  Clammy  stuffe 
that  drawes  like  Bird-lime,  which  loselh  not  its  tenaciou*- 
nesse  by  drinesse  nor  by  moysture.  1794  SULLIVAN  View 
Nat.  II.  44  The  tenaciousness  of  their  cohesion.  .seem[sj  to 
prove  them  to  consist  of  viscous  parts. 

2.  =  TENACITY  2. 

1642  RoGtKS  Naainan  128  Fourthly  and  lastly,  the  Tena- 
ciousnesse  of  selfe  :  I  meane  when  she  is  put  hard  to  it.  1669 
W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Chym.  122  Solidity  of  judgement,  and 
tenaciousness  of  memory.  1786  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859!  II. 
78  What  I  learn  of  the  temper  of  my  countrymen  and  their 
tenaciousness  of  money.  1860  All  Year  Round  No.  43. 
389  Extraordinary  examples  of  tenaciousness  of  life. 

Tenacity  (t/narsiti).  [ad.  rare  L.  tenadtas^ 
f.  tenax,  tendci-  tenacious  :  see  -ACITY.  So  K. 
tenaciU  (i4th  c.  in  Godef.  CVwi//.).]  The  quality 
or  property  of  being  tenacious. 

1.  Cohesiveness,  toughness ;  viscosity,  clamminess 
(of  a  liquid);  also,  adhesive  quality,  stickiness. 

1555  EDEN  Decides  145  A  certeyne  ..  iiuse,  whose  sub- 
staunce  is  of  suche  tenacitie  and  clamminesse,  that  it  wyll 
neuer  weare  awaye.  1660  BOYLE  New  Exfi.  Phys.  Mcch. 
ii.  41  Water,  to  which  Sope  has  given  a  Tenacity.  1718 
QUINCY  Cotnpl.  Di$p.  3  For  the  same  reason,  .many  li^ht 
Substances  have  such  strong  Cohesions  or  Tenacitie1;.  1805- 
17  R.  JAMESON  Char.  A/in.  (ed.  3)  261  Uy  tenacity  is 
understood,  .the  different  degreesof  cohesion  of  the  particles 
of  minerals.  1866  ROGERS  Agric.  fy  Prices  I.  xxi.  538  No 
doubt  the  bigness  of  the  [plough-]  shoe  varied. .with  the 
lightness  or  tenacity  of  the  soil. 

2.  The  quality  of  retaining  what  is  held,  physically 
or   mentally;     firmness    of   hold    or    attachment; 
firmness  of  purpose,  persistence,  obstinacy. 

15*6  Pil/gr.  Pcrf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  175  Some  whose  tena- 
cite  &  hard nes  is  reproued  in  this  peticyon.  1682  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Chr,  l\lo>-.  \\.  §  5  The  tenacity  of  Prejudice  and 
Prescription.  1794  PALEY  Evid,  i.  i.  (1817)  21  They  clung 
to  this  hope,  .with  more  tenacity  as  their  dangers  or  calami 
ties  increased.  1823  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnh.  (1824)492  They., 
began  tugging  him  towards  the  door,  he.  .clinging  to  every 
hold  he  made  with  astonishing  tenacity.  1830  J.  W. 
CKOKKR  in  C".  Papers  14  May,  That  tenacity  of  life  which 
his  family  have  constitutionally.  1878  LECKV  Eng.  in 
iSM  C.  I.  iv.  552  The  tenacity  of  the  English  bull-dog. 
b.  Retemiveness  (of  memory), 

1814  SCOTT  Wav.  Hi,  A  memory  of  uncommon  tenacity. 
1871  ULACKIE  Four  Phases  I.  93  What  animal  when  it  has 
learned  anything  can  retain  the  lesson  with  equal  tenacity? 

1 3.  Tendency  to  keep  fast  hold  of  money; 
miserliness,  niggardliness,  parsimony.  Obs. 

1586  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  i.  (1625)  32  Vnbridled  lust, 
couetous  tenacitie,  prodigality,  or  detestable  excesse.  1651 
HOBBES  Lei'iath.  ii.  xxix.  173  The  passage  of  mony  to  the 
publique  Treasure  obstructed,  by  the  tenacity  of  the  people. 
1656  BUWHT  Gtossogr.t  Tenacity^  fast-keeping,  sure  hold 
ing,  niggardl'messe,  misery.  1706  in  PHILLIPS. 

Tenacle  (te-nak'l).  Now  rare.  [ad.  L.  tena- 
ciilum  holder  :  see  below.] 

1 1.  //.  Forceps,  pincers,  nippers;  cf.  next,  i.  Obs. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  308  pou  schalt  take  vp  l>e  skyn 
\vtj»  tenaclis,  and  putt  in  ^in  hoot  iren  |>oru3  be  hole  of  he 
tenaclis,  &  brenne  J>e  skyn.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  GuillemeaJi's 
Fr.  Chirurg.  15  b/2  Rounde  pmsers  or  tenacles,  to  take 
away  the  trepanede  percelle  of  tx>ne. 

2.  That  by  which  a  plant,  a  fruit,  etc.  is  upheld 
or  supported  :  f  a  stalk,  peduncle,  or  petiole  (obs.) ; 
in  pi.  the  organs  by  which  some  climbing  plants 
attach  themselves. 

ci$oo  BOLLARD  tr.  Godfredi  on  Pallad.  157  The  furste 
(kind  of  cherry]  hath  shorte  tenacles  v.  stalkys.  1658  SIR  T. 
UKOWNE  Card.  Cyrus  iv,  Ivy,  divided  from  the  root,  we 
have  observed  to  live  some  years,  by  the  cirrous  parts  com 
monly  conceived  but  as  tenacles  and  holdfasts  unto  it. 
1860  TRENCH  Serm.  Westm.  Abb.  xxvi.  305  We  all  know 
how  the  ivy.  .casts  out  innumerable  little  arms  and  tenacles 
by  which  it  attaches  and  fastens  itself. 

t3.  ?  A  holster  or  the  like  in  which  to  hold  the 
staff  of  a  standard  or  flag  when  borne.  Obs. 

1556  Chron.  Gr.  Fr.  (Camd.)  50  A  generalle  processione  from 
Powlles  unto  sent  Peters  in  Cornehylle  with  alle  the  chel- 
derne  of  Powlles  scole,  &  a  crosse  of  every  parishe  churche 
with  a  banner  and  one  to  ber  it  in  a  tenacle  [l\fS.  tenache]. 

Tenacull,  obs.  form  of  TUNICLE. 
II  Tenaculum  (trnae-ki£l»m).   PI.  -ula.   [mod. 
uses  of  L.  tenaculum  a  holder,  i.ten-ere  to  hold.] 

1.  Surg.  A  species  of  forceps  :  see  quots. 
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1693  tr.  BlancarfFs  Fhys.  Diet.  fed.  2),  Tcnaciduni,  the 
same   with   Forceps.      1726    QUINCY    Lex.    Physico-Mcd.t 
Tenacula,..a.  chirurgical   Instrument,  not  much  differing 
from  the  Forceps.    1857  DCNGLISON  Med,  Lex.,  Ttnacnlu;n, 
Assalinfs,.  .consists  of  a  forceps,  or  double  tenaculum.  1899 
,    Syd.  Sac.  Le.v.,  Tenacnlum,  a  variety  of  artery  forceps  for 
i    arresting  haemorrhage. 
b.   See  quot.  1842. 

1842  BRANDF.  Diet.  Sc.  etc.,  Tenncnlum,  a  surgical  instru- 

j    ment,  consisting  of  a  fine  sharp-pointed  hook,  by  which  the 

mouths  of  bleeding   arteries   are   drawn   out,   so  that   in 

I    operations  they  may  be  secured  by  ligaments.     1860  J.  M. 

!    CARNOCHAN    Operat.    Surg.    62     (Cent.)    These    (arterial 

branches]  are  difficult  to  tie,  even  when  picked  up  by  the 

!    tenaculum. 

2.  Entom,  The  abdominal  process  by  which  the 
!    springing  organ   is  retained  in  the  Podurid&  or 
spring-tails. 

1878  PACKARD  Guide  Stud.  Insects  622  The  Collembola 
[are    characterijcd]    by   their    spring    (clater)t   its   holder 
j    (tenacnluiit)  [etc.]. 

II  Tenaille  (t/S  ten^'l).    Forms:  6-Stenaile,  7 
'    tonal,    8-9   tenail,    7-   tenaille.      [F.    tenaille 
•    (tena^y)  forceps  (i2th  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.},  also 
i    in  Fortification  as  in  sense  2  (i6th  c.  in  Littre)  = 
Pr.  tcnalhiat\t.tanaglia'.—L,.tenacula,  pi.  of  tend- 
cu/uni  holder :  see  prec.] 
fl.  //.  Pincers,  forceps:  cf.  prec.,  i.  Obs. 
1597  LOWE  Chirnrg.  (1634)  98  To  doe  that  operation,  thou 
shalt  be  meetest,  and  with  smallest  paine  to  be  done,  with 
Tenals  incisiues.     1727  Brad  ley's  Fain.  Diet.  s.v.  Cray-fish^ 
They  have  forked  Claws,  in  the  Form  of  black  Tenails,  or 
Pincers. 

2.  In  Fortification^  A  small  low  work,  consisting 
of  one  or  two  re-entering  angles  (single  or  double 
tenaille})  placed  before  the  curtain  between  two 
bastions.  Tenaille  of  the  place ^  the  face  of  a 
fortress:  see  FACE  sb.  17. 

1589  IVE  /'<v/£/C  33  The  defences  in  so  small  Forts  as  these 
,    proceede  chiefly,  either  of  bulwarks,  halfe  bulwarks,  and 

j  tenailes[etc.].  1677  R.  BOYLE  Treat.  Art  J^arSi  AH  sort  of 
Works  by  which  the  Camp  is  inviruned,  and  shut  up,  as 
Redoubts,  BastionS)  Ravelins,  Forts,  Tennailes,  Hornworks 

!  [etc.].  1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  63.  4/2  They  will  fill  up  the 
Ditch,  in  order  to  storm  the  Tenaile.  1886  N.  L.  WALI-ORD 
J'arl.  GencralsGrt.  Cii<.  War-zi^  A  second  party  of  forty  or 

i  fifty  men.,  attacked  a  tenaille  which  by  its  fire  flanked  one  of 
ihe  breaches. 

II  Tenaillon  (tenae'li^to).  Fortif.  [F.  tenaillon 
,  (Una'yori)  in  same  sense,  f.  tenaille  (see  prec.).] 
i  A  work  sometimes  placed  before  each  of  the  faces 
|  of  a  ravelin,  leaving  the  salient  angle  exposed. 

1841  BRANDS  Diet.  Sc.  etc.,  Tenaillon..  .Seldom  adopted. 
1845  STOCQUELER  Handbk.  Brit.  India  (1854)  287  On  the 
north  side  where  Lally  attacked,  the  bastion  and  demi- 
bastion  are  detached  and  the  works  near  the  sea  covered  by 
a  tenaillon.  1859  F.  A.  GKIFHTHS  Art  ill.  Man.  (1862)  262 
Lttnetits&&&  Tenai lions  are  works  (consisting  of  two  faces) 
coTistructed  on  each  side  of  ravelins. 

I!  Tena'lia,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  rare.  [med.L.  tenalia 
forceps  (Du  Cange),  latinized  from  F.  tenailk(s^ 
It.  tanaglia.] 

1.  Pincers,  forceps:   —  TENAILLE  i. 
In  quot,  for  tearing  the  flesh. 

1603  KNOLLICS  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  1119  Some  they  roasted, 
and  some  they  put  unto  the  Tenalia. 

2.  Fortif.  =  TENAILLE  2. 

1649  CROMWELL  Lei.  16  Sept.,  in  Cartylt,  Colonel  Brandly 
did  with  forty  or  fifty  of  his  men  very  gallantly  storm  the 
Tenalia:  for  which  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  State. 
Ibid.  17  Sept.,  There  was  a  Tenalia  to  flanker  the  south  wall 
of  the  Town,  between  Duleek  Gate,  and  the  corner  Tower. 

Tenancy  (te'nansi).  [f.  TENANT  :  see  -ANCY  ; 
representing  med.L.  tenentia  (1116  in  Muratori 
Antiquitates  IX.  (i  776)  430),  also  tenantia  (c  1 200 
in  Du  Cange).  Cf.  OF.  tenance  (i2th  c.  in  Godef.).] 
The  state  or  position  of  being  a  tenant ;  the  hold 
ing  or  occupation  of  lands,  etc. ;  tenure. 

1.  Law.  A  holding  or  possession  of  lands  or  tene 
ments,  by  any  title  of  ownership. 

1590  SWINBURNE  Testaments  72  Besides  this  men  married 
lost  their  tenanc[t]es  by  the  curtesie,  women  their  dowries ; 
finally  the  prince  himselfe  lost  the  profits  of  the  landes  of 
persons  attainted.    1598  KITCHIN  Courts  Lee  f  (167  5)  484  The 
other  pleads  several  Tenancy.     1614  SELDEN   Titles  Hon. 
266    By   the    substance,    I    mean    their    being    immediat 
Tenancies  of  the  Crown,  or  as  we  say  in  chief.     1766  BLACK- 
STONE  Coinm.   II.   xii.  194  As  to  the  incidents  attending 
a  tenancy  in  common.     1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  1.5!  The 
practice  of  creating  manors  or  tenancies  in  gross  was  effectu 
ally  prevented  by  the  statute  Quia  Eniptores.     Ibid.Vl. 
418  The  Court  at  first  held  this  to  be  a  tenancy  in  com 
mon  ;  but  afterwards  upon  good  consideration  it  was  ad 
judged  to  be  a  joint  tenancy)  for  so  it  was  implied. 

b.  Occupancy  of  lands  or  tenements  under  a  lease. 
(The  ordinary  current  sense.)  Also  (contextually) 
the  duration  of  a  tenure  ;  the  period  during  which 
a  tenement  is  held. 

1598  MARSTON  Sco.  Villanie  i.  ii,  Tis  all  one,  for  life  to  be 
a  beast,  A  slaue,  as  haue  a  short  term'd  tenancie.  1817 
\V.  SELWYN  Law  Nisi  Prius  (ed.  4)  II.  673  A  notice  to  quit 
at  the  expiration  of  the  current  year  of  the  tenancy.  1834 
HT.  MARTINEAO  Moral  n.  75  Partnership  tenantcies  affect 
the  security  of  property  by  rendering  one  tenant  answerable 
for  the  obligations  of  all  his  partners.  1858  LD.  ST. 
LEONARDS  Handy  fik,  Prop.  Law  xv.  99  Such  a  lea^e.. 
creates  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  and  terminable  by  half 
a  year's  notice.  1875  Report  in  Woodfall  Law  Landl.  fy 
Ten.  (1877)  719  Some  counties  pay  for  no  guano  used  in 
the  last  year  but  one  of  the  tenancy.  x876DiCBv  KeetlProf. 
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v.  §  t.  208  A  tenancy  at  will  is  where  the  land  is  held  by 
the  tenant  so  long  as  lessor  and  lessee  please  that  the 
tenancy  should  continue,  attrib.  1906  Wcstm.  Gaz.  30  July 
5  '2  Conspiring  by  false  pretences  to  acquire  several  valu- 
able  tenancy  agreements  in  various  parts  of  London. 

2.  Occupation  or  enjoyment  of,  or  residence  in, 
any  place,  position,  or  condition. 

1597-8  HP.  HALL.!!'/*/,  iv.  ii.  124  Thine  heyr,  thine  heyres 
heyre,  and  his  heire  again, ..Shall  climbe  up  to  thechancell 
pewes  on  high.  And  rule  and  raigne  in  their  rich  tenancie. 
1856  FKQI'DZ  first.  Eng.  I.  v.  425  The  queen  was  at  Ampthill, 
. .  having  entered  on  her  sad  tenancy,  .as  soon  as  the  place 
had  been  evacuated  by  the  gaudy  bunting  party,  attrib. 
1903  IVestin.  Gaz.  2  June  2/1  The  district  contract  system 
was  expanded  into  a  district  tenancy  system,  wherein  the 
whole  of  the  business  was  conducted  by  the  contractor. 

f3.  That  which  is  held  by  a  tenant,  a.  A  hold 
ing,  a  TENEMENT,  b.  A  post  or  office;  occupa 
tion,  employment.  Obs.  rare. 

*579  J-  STUDBES  Gaping  Gulf  D  iij,  The  greatest  castelles, 
honors,  and  manors  are  but  mesnalties  or  rather  very 
messuages  and  tenancyes  paraual.  1580-1  Act  23  Eliz.  c.  4 
Parte  of  the  same  Habytacions,  Tenauncyes  and  Farmes 
have  byn  reduced  rather  to  pasturing  of  Cattell  then  to  the 
Maynlenaunce  of  Men  of  Service.  Ibid.,  What  Tenauncyes 
and  Howses  of  Habitacions  be . .  ruyned  and  decayed.  1597-8 
Proc,  Star  Chainb.  in  Ribton-Turner  Vagrants  fy  Vngr. 
(1887)  12-}  The  said  John  Scripe  had. .divided  a  Tenement 
jn  Shoidich,  into,  or  about  seventeene  Tenancies  or  dwell 
ings,  .  .inhabited  by  divers  persons.  1670  BLOUNT  Laiu  Diet., 
Tenancies  (23  Eliz.  c.  4)  are  Houses  for  Habitation,  Tene 
ments,  or  places  to  live  in,  held  of  another. 

Tenant  (te'nant),  sb.  Forms:  a.  4-6  tenaunt, 
-aunte,  -ante,  Sc.  -ente  (4  pi.  -auns),  5  ten(e)- 
awnte,  -awunt,  //.  -aunce,  5-6  tennaunte,  6-7 
-ant,  -ent(e,  7  -ent,  7-8  tenent,  4-  tenant.  /3. 
Sc.  and  «.  dial.  4-6  tenand(e,  5  teiinend,  5-6 
-and,  6  tenaind.  [a.  F.  tenant  sb.  (i2th  c.  in 
Godef.),  orig.  pr.  pple.  of  tenir\— L.  tenere  to  hold.] 

1.  Law.  One  who  holds  or  possesses  lands  or 
tenements  by  any  kind  of  title.  (In  English  Law 
implying  a  lord,  of  whom  the  tenant  holds.) 

[1292  URITTON  i.  i.  §  13  En  counteez  et  hundrez  et  en 
Court  de  chescun  fraunc  tenaunt,]  c  1330  R.  BHUNNK 
Chron.  (1810)  19  Adelwolf  of  Westsex,  after  nis  fadere  dede, 
At  Chestre  sette  his  parlement,  his  tenant z  ^erto  bede. 
c  1375  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  (MS.  Ii.)  369  Cure  frendes, 
tenandes,  &  seruandes.  c  1380  WVCI.IF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks. 
I.  22  O^ir  tenauntis  of  |>e  lord  shal  receyve  me  into  J?ere 
housis.  £1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  609  An  ilk  scheld  in  that 
place  Thar  tennend  or  man  was.  c  1460  FORTESCUE  Abs. 
ry  Liin.  Jlfoti.  x.  (1885)  134  By  esclieittes  her  mey  not  so 
muclie  lande  fall  to  any  man  as  to  J>e  kyng,  by  cause  bat  no 
man  hath  so  many  tenantes  as  he.  1563  Homilies  ir. 
Rogation  Week  iv.  (1859)  496  Whereby  the  lord's  records, 
(which  be  the  tenant's  evidences,)  be  perverted.. sometime 
to  the  dishenting  of  the  right  owner.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///, 
iv.  iv.  481  Where  be  thy  Tenants,  and  thy  followers?  1607 
COWELL  Intcrpr.  (1672),  Tenant  or  Tenent, .  .one  that  holds 
pr  possesses  Lands  or  Tenements  by  any  kind  of  Right,  be 
it  in  Fee,  for  Life,  Years,  or  at  Will.  1766  BLACKSTONE 
Comnt.  II.  v.  59  The  thing  holden  is  therefore  styled  a  tene 
ment,  the  pos>essors  thereof  tenants,  and  the  manner  of  their 
possession  a  tenure.  1827  HALLAM  Const.  Hist  (1876)  II. 
ix.  129  The  military  tenants  were  frequently  called  upon  in 
expeditions  against  Scotland,  and  last  of  all  in  that  of  1640. 
1845  POLSON  Eng.  Law  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  II.  828/1  He 
is  called  tenant  [in  fee  simple]  in  virtue  of  the  doctrine., 
which  treats  the  king  as  the  universal  landlord— a  doctrine 
.so  far  recognised  by  our  law,  that  in  corporeal  inheritances 
.  .the  tenant  in  fee  simple  is  formally  styled  as  being  seised 
in  his  demesne  as  of  fee. 

b.  With  qualifications  indicating  the  species  of 
tenure,  the  relation  between  lord  and  tenant,  etc., 
as  customary,  kindly ',  mesne,  several,  sole,  very 
tenant :  see  the  adjs.  Also  JOINT-TENANT  ;  tenant 
in  burgage,  in  capile,  in  chief,  in  common,  by 
courtesy,  in  dower,  paravail,  etc. :  see  these  words, 
and  quots.  here.  Tenant  through  law  of  England 

=  tenant  by  courtesy;  tenant  to  the  prxcipe.  a 
tenant  against  whom  the  writ  przecipe  was  brought, 
being  one  to  whom  an  entailed  estate  had  been 
granted  by  the  owner  in  order  that  it  might  be 
alienated  by  a  recovery ;  see  RECOVERY  4.  See  also 
TENANT  AT  WILL. 

a  1325  MS.  Rawl.  R.  J2O  If.  17  b,  pat  is  i-seid  for  women 
holdinde  in  dowere,  ant  tenauns  ^oru  lawe  of  yngelonde. 
1461  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  485/2  The  same  halfendele  .. 
enjoye  to  hym,  for  terme  of  nis  lyf,  as  Tenaunt  by  the  Cur 
tesie.  1475  Ibid,  VI.  149/1  That  the  said  Maude  have., 
actions  by  Writts  of  Dower,.. ayenst  all  persones  Tenaunt 
or  Tenauntes  of  the  Frehold.  1495  Ibid.  508/2  Discon 
tinuances  made  by  Tenauntes  in  Dower.  [1602  COKE 
Reports  in.  Case  of  Fines  88  Entant  qu'il  ne  fuit  tenant  al 
Precipe.j  1607  COWELL  Interpr.  (1672),  Tenant  per  Statute- 
Merchant,  that  holds  Land  by  vertue  of  a  Statute  forfeited 
to  him. . .  Tenant  in  I''rank*marriage . . ,  he  that  holds  Lands 
or  Tenements  by  vertue  of  a  Gift  thereof  made  to  him  upon 
Marriage  between  him  and  his  Wife...  Tenant  by  Elegit, 
that  holds  by  vertue  of  the  Writ  called  an  Elegit.  Tenant 
in  Mortgage,  that  holds  by  means  of  a  Mortgage.  Tenant 
by  the  Verge  in  ancient  Demesne . . ,  is  he  that  is  admitted  by 
the  Rod  in  a  Court  of  ancient  Demesne.  Tenant  by  Copy 
of  Court-Roll^  is  one  admitted  Tenant  of  any  Lands,  &c. 
within  a  Mannor,  which  time  out  of  mind  have  been  demis 
able,  according  to  the  Custome  of  the  Mannor. . .  Tenant  by 
Charter,  is  he  that  holdeth  by  Feoffment  in  Writing,  or 
other  Deed.. .  Tenant  in  Chief,  that  holdeth  of  the  King  in 
Right  of  his  Crown. . .  Very  Tenant,  that  holds  immediately 
of  his  Lord. . .  For  if  there  be  Lord,  Mesne  and  Tenant,  the 
Tenant  is  very  Tenant  of  the  Mesne,  hut  not  to  the  Lord 
above. ..  There  are  also  yoynt-tcnant&t  that  have  equal 
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Right  in  Lands.,  by  vertue  of  one  Title. . .  Tenants  in  Com, 
titon,  that  have  equal  Right,  but  hold  by  divers  Title*-... 
Sole  tenant..,  he  that  hath  no  other  joyned  with  him. 
Several  tenant  is  opposite  to  Joynt-tenant,  or  Tenants  in 
Common.  Tenant  ai  Prxcipe  is  he  against  whom  the  Writ 
Frxcip*  is  to  be  brought. . .  Tenant  in  Demesne . . ,  is  he  that 
holdeth  the  Demeans  of  a  Mannor  for  a  Rent  without  Service. 
Tenant  in  Service . . ,  is  he  that  holdeth  by  Service. . .  Tenant 
by  Execution. . ,  that  holds  Land  by  vertue  of  an  Kxecu- 
tion  upon  any  Statute,  Recognisance,  Sic.  1818  CRUI-K 
Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  333  So  that  he  could  make  a  good  tenant 
to  the  prxcipe.  1827  JAKMAN  P<nvcll's  Devises  (ed.  3)  II. 
113  It  was  held  that  the  reversion  in  the  settled  lands  pas;»ed, 
although  the  wife  was  tenant  for  life,  and  the  daughter 
tenant  in  tail,  in  those  lands  under  the  settlement.  1844 
SIR  J.  STKPHKN  Eccl.  Biog.  (1850)  I.  26  And  held  them  [their 
crowns  and  mitresj.  .immediately, as  tenants  in  capite,  from 
the  one  legitimate  representative  of  the  great  postle.  1863 
H.  Cox  /nstit.  i.  iii.  n  The  right  of  all  tenants-in-chief  of 
the  Crown., to  be  summoned  to  a  common  council  of  the 
realm. 

2.  One  who  holds  a  piece  of  land,  a  house,  etc., 
by  lease  for  a  term  of  years  or  a  set  time.     (The 
ordinary  current  sense.     Correlative  of  landlord.} 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  xv.  305  To  take  of  her  tenauntz 
more  ban  treuth  wolde.  c  1380  WVCLIF  Sel.  U'ks.  III.  414 
He  begges  not  bis  rent  of  bo  lordis  tenaunte,  1479-81  Rec. 
St.  Mary  at  Hill  no  Yevyn  to  ther  tenauntes  at  the 
Receyvyng  of  the  Rentes,  and  in  potacions  nrmmge  them., 
xs.  vd.  1513  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  123  Than  shall  his  farme 
be  twyse  so  good  in  profyte  to  the  tenaunt  as  it  \vas  before. 
1526  TINDALE  Mark  xii.  2  When  tyme  was  come  he  sentt 
to  the  tennauntes  a  servaunt  that  he  myghl  of  the  tenauntes 
receave  of  the  fiute  of  the  vyneyarde.  1639  HORN  &  Ron. 
Gate  Lang.  Unl.  xxxii.  §  386  He  is  a  tenant,  to  whom  house 
and  grounds,  and  hired  farms  are,  for  a  certain  rent,  let  out 
to  farm  for  a  set  time.  1770  Juntos  Lett,  xxxvi.  (1820)  179 
Like  broken  tenants,  who  have  had  warning  to  quit  the 
premises.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  xvi,  Of  this  chamber, 
Nicholas  became  the  tenant;  and  having. .paid  the  first 
week's  hire  in  advance  [etc.].  Mod,  (Title)  The  Law  of 
Landlord  and  Tenant. 

3.  trans/.  and_/£f.  One  who  or  that  which  inhabits 
or  occupies  any  place;  a  denizen,  inhabitant,  occu 
pant,  dweller. 

1388  WVCLIF  Job  xix.  15  The  tenauntis  of  myn  hows,  and 
myn  handmaydis  hadden  me  as  a  straunger.  1602  SIIAKS. 
Ham.  v.  i.  50  That  Frame  [the  gallows]  outliuesa  thousand 


splendid  tenants  of  the  Mexican  forests.      1790  CAMPBELL, 
Pleas.  Hope  \.  268  The  dim-eyed  tenant  of  tne  dungeon 
gloom.     1827  SCOTT  Highl.  Widow  v.  As  if  sorrow,  or  even    ; 
deep  thought,  should  as  short  a  while  as  possible  be  the    '• 
tenant  of  the  soldier's  bosom.     1879  Daily  News  27  Sept. 
6/3  Tenants  of  our  British  waters.    1882  Daily  Tel.  19  May,     • 
Mr.  Bettesworthwas  the  incoming  tenant  [i.e.  batsman  J,and, 
after  some  slow  play,  the  50  went  up. 
4.  attrib.  and  Comb.    Simple  attrib.,  as  tenant- 
holding  (HOLDING  vbl.  sb.  3),  -risk,  -system  ;  ap- 
positive,    as     tenant-cultivator,    "farmer    (hence 
tenant-farming  sb.  and  adj.),  -occupier,  -purchaser, 
-soul;  alsotenant-steda.  ,5V.,  occupied  by  a  tenant. 
See  also  TENANT-RIGHT. 

1860  All  Year  Round  No.  71.  485  Those  down-trodden 
vassals,  the  "tenant  farmers.  1887  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  301 
In  RhOne.  ."tenant-farming  is  unprofitable.  1891  Daily 
News  n  Dec.  6/4  He  came  of  a  tenant  farming  race.  1591 
in  A.  Mr  Kay  /list.  Kihnarnock  (1880)  359  We  give  and 
grant  all  the  "tenant-holdings,  free  holdings  [etc.].  1906 
W'fstnt.  GHZ.  j  Nov.  9/2  Entitled  to  be  on  the  list  as  the  j 
"tenant-occupier  of  a  dwelling-house,  being  part  of  a  house,  , 
and  such  part  being  separately  occupied.  1895  J.  E.  RKD- 
MOND  in  i^t  ft  Cent.  Dec.  913  The  *  ten  ant -purchasers  have 
been  remarkably  punctual  in  their  payments.  1880  A. 
ARNOLD  free  Land  68  "Tenant-risk  and  the  absence  of 
tenant-right  have  contributed  to  drive  capital  away  from 
agriculture.  1710  Lo.  FOI/STAINHALL  Decis.  (1761)  II.  568 
The  rest  of  the  rooms  were  lying  waste,  and  this  was  only 
'tenant-sted.  1906  Daily  Chron.  13  Sept.  5/7  The  canteen 
is  run  on  the  "tenant  system. 

Tenant  (te-nant),  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  hold  as  tenant,  to  be  the  tenant  of 
(land,  a  house,  etc.) ;    esp.  to  occupy,  inhabit. 

1634  HABINGTOM  Castara  (Arb.)  125  To  the  cold  humble    \ 
hermitage   Not   tenanted   but   by  discoloured   age.      1667 
PRiMATrCfYy^C.  #*i/rf.34  Houses,  .without Tenants, decay 
sooner  than  those  which  are  Tenanted.     1711  STEKLE.S"/«/. 
No.  107  F  5  The  greatest   Part  of  Sir  Roger's  Estate  is    j 
tenanted  by  Persons  who  have  served  himself  or  his  Ances-    | 
tors.     1795  SOUTHEY  Vi$.  Maid  of  Orleans  \.  96  Damsel, 
look  here]  survey  this  house  of  death;  O  soon  to  tenant  it.    \ 
1830  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  (1872)  1. 1.  xiv.  300  Birds,  quadru.    . 

.uid  reptiles,  which  tenanted  the  fertile  region.     1855 
I  KSNYSON  Brook  222  We  bought  the  farm  we  tenanted  before, 
b.  fig.  To  occupy,  till,  lake  up  (a  space,  etc.). 

1670  J.  NRWBURGH  Omrv.  ( 'ider  in  Kvclyn  1'omona  54  A 
Barrel  newly  tenanted  by  small  Beer.  1806-7  J'  HKRSSFORU 
Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  vi.  x.  A  pair  of  boundless  slip 
pers  that  have  been  tenanted  by  a  thousand  feet.  1873 
Miss  BROUCHTON  Nancy  II.  183  Alternate  clouds  and  sun 
shine  tcn.int  the  sky. 

2.  intr.  To  reside,  dwell,  live  in.  rare. 

1650  WELDON  Crt.  Jus.  I  133  Surely  never  so  many  brave 
parts,  and  so  base  and  abject  a  spirit  tenanted  together  iu 
any  one  earthen  Cottage.  1851  S.  WARREN  Lily  4-  A-*  iu 
190  A  sparrow..  In  yonder  tree  he  tenanteth  alone. 

f  3.  trans.  To  let  out  to  a  tenant  or  tenants,  rare. 

1711  STRYFE  EC* I.  Mtm.  1.  xvl  123  Three  acres  more  he    ' 
converted  into  a  highway . . ;  and  the  rest  ne  tenanted  out. 
1776  AUAM  SMITH  W.  N.  v.  iii.  (1869)  II.  536  The  lands  in 
Ameriia  and  tht  West    Indies  indeed,  are   in  general   not 
tenanted  nor  leaded  out  to  farmers. 


lleuce  Te'nanted  ///.  a.,  held  by  a  tenant  or 
tenants,  occupied  ;  Tenanting  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 
So  Te'nanter,  one  who  tenants,  an  occupant. 

1798  J.  H UCKS /Vt'WJ  4.*  The  little  family  of  hope,  The 
young-ey'd  tenanters  of  happiness.  1886  rail  Malt  G. 
22  Apr.  8/2  The  immediate  landlord  of  any  tenanted  estate. 
1903  MOKLEY  Gladstone  I.  ii.  38  An  eager  pilgrimage  to  the 
newly  tenanted  grave  of  his  hero. 

Tenant,  obs.  form  of  TKNENT,  TKNUN. 
Tenantable  (te'nantab'l),  a.     [f.  TENANT  v. 
and  sb.  +  -AHLK.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  tenanted  or  inhabited  ;  fit  for 
occupation.     AlsoySj^". 

154*  Richmond  Wills  (Surtees)  32  Ye  same  how<;e  so  to  be 
mayde  tenandhable.  1576  in  \V.  H.  Turner  Select.  Kec. 
Oxford  (1880)  382  To  leve  yt  repayred  and  tenaunleaMe. 
1633  Four*  Lozv's  Sacr.  iv.  ii(  A  good  tenantable  and  fer- 
tile  womb.  *7S3  HHUVKY  Tkfron  fy  Asp.  (1757)  I.  xii.  472 
It  [the  body]  isjtept  in  tenantable  condition  for  the  soul. 
1849  I)E  QIINCF.Y  Eng.  Mail  Coach  Wks,  1862  IV.  292  The 
only  room  tenantable  by  gentlemen.  1852  BEARN  in  Jrnl. 
K.  Agric.  Soc.  Eng.  XIII.  i.  90  He  therefore  cannot  keep 
the  property  in  tenantable  repair. 

2.  [f.  the  sb.]  Befitting  a  tenant,  rare. 

1856  H.  BROOME  Comtn.  Common  Law  15  A  tenant.. is 
bound  to  use  a  farm  in  a  good  and  tenatuablc  manner,  and 
according  to  the  rules  of  good  husbandry, 

Hence  Te-nantableness,  tenantable  condition. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

Te  nant  at  will.  Law.  A  tenant  who  holds 
at  the  will  or  pleasure  of  the  lessor.  Alsoy?^. 

c  1500  Lich field  Gild  Ord.  (K.E.T.S.)  14  It  is  ordenyd  th.it 
..no  tenaind  at  wyll  shall  make  a  tei:and,  1598  Child- 
Marriages  164  Acceptana  of  the  said  Hubert  Fletcher  to  be 
his  tenaunte  at  will  of  the  said  shop.  1628  COKE  On  I.itt, 
55  The  lessee  is  called  Tenant  at  will,  because  bee  hath  no 
certain  nor  sure  estate,  for  the  lessor  may  put  him  out  at 
what  time  it  pleaseth  him.  1746-7  HKRVEY  Medit.  (1818)27 
Let  us  look  upon  ourselves  only  as  '  tenants  at  will ' ;  and 
hold  ourselves  in  perpetual  readiness  to  depart  ata  moment's 
warning.  1878  JKVONS  Prim.  i'ol.  EC  tin.  x.  <j2  Tenants  at 
will  have  no  inducement  to  improve  their  farms. 

Tenantcy,  crron.  form  of  TENANCY. 

Tenanting:  see  TENANT  ».,  TENONING. 

Te-nantism.  nonce-wd.  [f.  TENANT  sb.  -i-  -ISM, 
after  landlordism.]  The  principles  and  practice  of 
tenants;  tenantry;  the  tenant  interest  collectively. 

1880  Daily  News  3  Nov.  5  6  Exacting  '  landlordism  '  and 
recalcitrant '  tenantism  '  seem . .  to  have  said  their  la>t  word. 

Tenautless  (te-nantles),  a.  [f.  as  i)rec.  + 
-LESS.]  \Vithout  a  tenant  or  tenants ;  un tenanted, 
unoccupied,  empty,  lit.  and  Jig. 

1591  SIIAKS.  Two  Gent.v.  iv.  8  Leaue  not  the  Mansion  so 
longe  Tenant-lesse,  Le^t  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fall, 
1814  GARY  Dante,  Inf.  xx.  85  Plying  her  arts,  remain'd,  and 
lived,  and  left  Her  body  tenant  less.  1826  DISKAKLI  I'h: 
Grfjfii.ixtls  it  true  th.it  all  the  houses.. are  lenantless? 
1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiv.  181  Also  a  desert  lies  this 
region,  a  tenantless  island. 

b.  Coast.  of\  Untenanted  by. 

1613-16  W.  BROWNE  Brit,  Past.  n.  ii.  46  Or  haue  the 
Parc£e..Left  some  friends  body  tenatitles^e  of  life?  1868 
Ki'p.  U.  S.  Commissioner  A-^ric,  (1869)  346  Streams  hereto 
fore  tenantle&s  offish  are  now  well  stocked  artificially. 

Te'nant- right,  [f.  TENANT  sb.  +  RIGHT  sb."\ 
In  general  sense,  The  right  that  a  person  has  as  a 
tenant  (of  any  kind).  With  special  applications 
varying  in  time  and  place,  as  a.  the  right  of  a 
customary  tenant :  see  quo t.  1886;  b.  the  right  of 
a  tenant  at  will  or  for  a  term  of  years  to  compensa 
tion  for  unexhausted  improvements :  c.  the  right 
of  a  tenant  at  will  to  sell  his  interest  and  goodwill 
to  the  incoming  tenant.  Ulster  tenant-right :  see 
quot.  1878. 

1512  Richmond  Wills  (Surtees)  27  Item  I  gyve  and 
bewneth  mye  hole  tityll  and  tenandright  off  my  DOWM  and 
farmehold . . ,  aftere  my  decesse,  unto  Thomas  Borowe. 
1596  Calr.  Border  Paf>.  II.  134  The  said  tenantes  hould  the 
seuerall  landes  and  tenementes  aforesaid  by  a  custumary 
estate,  which  they  call  and  claime  to  be,  Tennant  right. 
1665  MANI.EY  Grotius"  Low  C,  Warrcs  006  There  is  extant 
a  Charter.. which  grants  to  the  Karl  of  Holland,  to  p 
as  his  own  Free-hold,  what  before  he  enjoy'd  but  by  a  kind 
of  Tenant-Right.  421734  NORTH  Lives  (1826)  I.  289  In 
Cumberland  the  people  had  joined  in . . ,  pretending  a  tenant* 
riijht;  which,  there,  is  a  customary  estate,  not  unlike  our 
copyholds.  1778  Phil,  Sttru.  S.  Irel.  315  So  it  is  with  us, 
where  the  present  occupier  is  supposed  to  have  a  tenant- 
li^ht.  1851  SIR  F.  PALCRAVE  Norm,  tf  Eng.  I.  519  The 
tenant  right  of  the  beneficiary  or  feudal  vassals.  1868  T. 
HUGHES  Sp.  Ho.  Com.  in  Morn.  Star\$  Mar.,  Tenant  rii;ht 
was  really  an  immemorial  custom  prevailing  in  a  great 
portion  of  Ireland,  but  unrecognised  yet  in  courts  of  law,  or 
statute  books,  tinder  which  the  ordinary  tenant  at  will  has 
acquired  the  right  of  selling  the  succession  to  his  holding. 
1874  STL-BBS  Const.  Hist.  (1875)  I*  ">•  52  The  prattle  uf 
careful  husbandry  demanded  for  the  cultivator  a  tenant- 
right  in  his  allotment.  1878  JEVONS  Prim.  Pol.  Econ.  x.  93 
Tenant  right,  which  consists  in  giving  the  tenant  a  right  to 
claim  the  value  of  any  unexhausted  improvements,  which  he 
may  have  made  in  his  farm,  if  he  be  turned  out  of  it.  AW., 
Tenant  right.,  has  existed  for  a  long  time  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  where  it  is  called  the  Ulster  tenant  right.  A  new 
tenant  there  pays  the  old  tenant  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
for  the  privilege  of  getting  a  good  farm  with  various  im 
provements.  1880  I.  n.  iHin.KiN  in  Times  4  Jan.  (1881)4/4 
Under  the  Act  of  1870,  if  the  landlord  buys  up  the  tenant- 
right  of  a  farm,  it  is  declared  to  be  extinguished  for 
ever.  1886  H.  HALL  S&c.  Eli*.  Agt  App.  I.  154  The 
customary  tenants  enjoy  [in  1583)  the  ancient  custom  called 
tenant. right ;  namely,  'To  have  their  messuages  and  tene* 


1385  in  $r</  AY/.  Hist.  J/.V.V.  Comm.  410  i  Somonde  at 
lie  chef  pla/ of  the  teneindri  of  Ly  til  ton.  1438  .V/.  Ant/tt-.t  i 
iVi-r.  (IJann.  Cl.)  430  Ovtrmalgask  is  fundin  a  tenandry  in 


|    ments  to  them  during  their  lives,  and  after  their 
i    to  the  eldest  issues  of  their  bodies  lawfully  begotten  . 

attrib.  1713  Act  12  Anne  Suit.  i.  c.  2  §  49  Copies  of  Ad 
mittances  to  Custom- Ki^l't,  or  Tenant- Right  Estates,  n»«t 
being  Copyhold,  whidi  pass  by  Deed,  Surtemler,  and  Ad 
mittance. 

I  lence  Te'nant-ri'g-hter  (<.ollo<j.\  an  advocate  or 
supporter  of  tenant-right. 

1865  Morn.  Star  13  Mar.,  Mr,  Greer,  you  are  aware,  is 
a  great  tenant-righter,  and  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  League 
he  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  that  body,  1886  Pall 
Mall  G.  4  Oct.  8/1  Recognized  as  a  prominent  representa 
tive  of  his  class  in  the  North  and  as  a  strong  tenant. righter. 

Tenantry  tc'nantri).  Forms:  4  Sc.  teneindri, 
4-6  Sf.  ten^n)andry,  -endry,  5-0  tenentry,  5- 
tenaiitry.  [f.  TENANT  sl>.  +  -UY.] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  a  tenant  j  occu 
pancy  as  a  tenant ;  tenancy  ;  tenantship. 

1391  in  Fraser  Lennox  (1874)  II.  43  Murthow..sal  indow 
lijr  in  the  barony  of  the  Redehall  with  the  apportenantis  in 
tenandry  and  in  demayn.  1597  SKKNK  De  I  'er/>.  Sign.  s.  v, 
Manns,  The  King  may  be  thereby  prejudged  in  his  teii- 
nendrie,  dewtie  and  -service.  1606  WARM  R  All>.  Kng.  xvi 
Liii.  406  To  lake  the  foyson  Lords  liaue  >kill,  On  Tainteis 
selling  Tenentries,  oft  for  Kxpences  ill.  1846  J.  I'.AXTEK  Lil'i: 
I'mct.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  p.  xxi,  It  was  utily  by  the  tenantry 
of  the  peaceful  monks  that  the  land  was  even  tolerably 
tilled.  1889  Cornh.  Mag,  Dec.  5^3  The  Mis>  Tiemenhetres 
had  almost  come  to  an  end  of  their  tenantry  at  Kim  Place. 

2.  Laud  held  of  a  superior  ;  land  let  out  to  tenants; 
also,  the  profits  of  such  land. 

tfr 

yhour  awyn  court  of  be  fornemmyt  lurdschip.  c  1460 
Oscney  Rcgr.  20  With  all  churchisand  chapells  londis  rentis 
tenauntries  and  tithes  possessions  and  other  thynge^  to  ^>e 
saide  church  of seynte  George  perteynyng.  1584  Kt'g.  J'rify 
Council  Scot.  III.  673  Thair  saidis  tennendreis  salbeannext 
to  the  Kingis  Majesteis  prupirtie  as  his  piopir  rent.  1597 
SKKNE  De  I'crb.  Sign,  s.v.  Recognition.  Lands. .annahed, 
and  sauld  be  them  heritably,  to  be  halilen  of  theniscliiL-, 
and  their  aires,  ceasis  to  l>e  propertie  to  them,  and  becomes 
tcnnendry  iiiunediately  haldtn  of  them  and  their  ail 

t  b.  The  holding  of  a  tenant;  a  piece  ot  land, 
a  dwelling-house,  or  the  like,  held  by  a  tenant 
under  the  landlord.  Also  transf.  Obs. 

c  i^QGodstow  Regr.  i-io/I'olete  toouny  man  the  furus.iyd..- 
tenantry  ne  no  perte,  uf  hit  wit  how  to.  .spec:all  licence  of  bi; 
foresayde  abbesse.  1465  MAHU.  I'ASION  in  P.  Lett.  II.  176 
Ther  be  dyvers  of  your  tenantrys  at  Mauteby  that  had  i;ret 
ned  for  to  l>e  icparyed.  1521  MS,  Ace.  St.  Johns  }losf>., 
Crt«/*:r/'.,The  wy ndowes  of  the  ttnauntry  in  Uoklanc.  1518 
TlNDALE  Ol'cd.Chr,  Man  sob,  Let  Christen  londlordes  lie 
contente  %\illi  their  rent  and  olde  custoines  not. .  lettinge  ij. 
or  iij.  teiiaunlryes  vnloone  man.  1547  Act  i  Edw.  i '/,  c.  3  §i; 
Tenauntries  cotages  or  other  convenient  howses  to  be  lod^c-ii 
in.  1613-14  Tit.it  A' oil  20  Jan.  in  Glasgow  l^aiiy  //(/-,//,;' 
(1864)  24  Sept.,  Cruixsfie  proptrlie  and  tennandiie,  loolib. 

c.  A  set  of  houses  owned  by  tenants  collectively. 
1905  \\~estm.  (r'az.  23  Aug.  8  3  It  is  here  sought  to  prove 
as  a  sound  economical  principle,  .the  collective  ownership 
of  a  house  with  individual  responsibility.  No  one  tenant 
owns  any  distinct  house  in  any  '  tenantry ',  but  the  profits 
that  accrue  from  that  particular  '  tenantry  ',  after  the  deduc 
tion  of  interest  on  the  money,  cost  of  repairs,  &c.,  aie  shared 
amongst  the  tenants. 

3.  spec.  That  part  of  a  manor  or  estate  under  com 
mon  or  open-field  husbandry  (Tusaer'a  *  champion 
countrie  ',  Httsb.  Ixiii.)  occupied  by  tenants,  as  dis 
tinct   from  the  lord's  demesne  (as   in    Domesday 
Survey,  *  terra  in  dominio*  and  *  terra  in  villenagio*}. 
Hence,  locally  applied  to  the  condition  or  system 
of  tenancy  under  open-field  husbandry.     See  also 
tenantry  acrt, field,  flock^  land,  in  5. 

179*  T.  DAVIS  Agric.  II  'itts.  14  The  abolition  of  common- 
field  husbandry  (or  as  it  is  called  in  Wiltshire  '  Tei,.iniry  '). 
Ibid.,  Modern  improvements  . .  cannot  be  adopted  to  any 
extent,  in  lands  lying  in  a  stale  of  tenantry.  Ibid.,  Tenantry 
yard-lands  (or  customary  tenements).,  are  still  subject  to  the 
rights  of  common.  1844  LIT  ILK  in  Jrnl.  R. .  l^n't.  Ssc.  /:'«£. 
V.  i.  178  Most  of  these  commons  are  now  enclosed  ;..  some 
still  remain  in  pasture,  and  the  common  field  husbandry, 
or  '  tenantry  ',  as  it  is  called,  is  abolished. 

4.  The  body  of  tenants  on  an  estate  or  estates. 
(Now  the  most  usual  sense.) 

1628  WITHER  Brit,  Ke>ncml>.  VH.  752  That  they  have 
begger'd  halfe  their  Tenantry.  1781  Cow  PER  J/ofle  25* 
Rind  souls  !  to  teach  their  tenantry  to  prize  What  they 
themselves,  without  remorse,  despise.  1868  MILL  Eng.  4- 
Irel.  37  Those  landlords  who  are  the  K-.ist  useful  in  Ire 
land,  and  on  the  worst  terms  with  their  tenantry.  1875 
MRS,  KANIXH.PH  JK  Hyacinth  I.  46,  I  auall  introduce  you 
to  the  tenantry  as  their  future  mistress. 

b.  transf.  A  set  of  occupants  or  inhabitants. 
1798  H.  MELVILLE  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Pai-.  Ps.  cxix.  18 
The  tiny  tenantry  [of  a  drop  of  water)  are  carrying  on  their 
usual  Lonccms,  1880  K.  KIKKK  C, a r field 44  Under  the  sway 
of  terrestrial  laws,  winds  blow,  waters  flow,  and  all  the 
tenantries  of  the  planet  live  and  move. 

5.  attrib.  and  Cotnb.t  as,  in  sense  3,  tenantry  asre, 
down,  field,  flock,  land,  road\  tenantry  dinner, 
a  dinner  given  to  the  tenants  on  an  estate. 

1794  T.  DAVIS  Agric.  Wilts.  61  In  the  common  fields. .the 
usual  rule  is,  to  allow  one  thousand  sheep  to  fold  what  they 
call  a  "tenantry  acre  (about  three-fourths  of  a  statute  acre) 
per  niL;ht.  1903  ll'fsttti.  <7<w.  Q  Jan.  7/2  The  "tenantry 
dinner.  1794  T.  DAVIS  Agric.  Wilts.  58  The  old  custom  of 
the  'tenantry  fields  of  Wiltshire  was.,  to  give  a  year's  fallow 
previous  to  wheat.  1813  I  hid.  Gloss.,  Tenantry  l-'iclds  and 
Uc:i'rts,  fields  and  downs  in  a  state  of  commonage  on  the 
ancient  feudal  system  of  copyhold  tenancy.  1793  A.  Yoiv, 
Agric.  Sussex  69  A  "tenantry  flock  [of  sheep]  'the  joint 


TENANTSHIP. 

property  of  several  people)  belonging  to  the  parish  of  Demon. 
1853  W.  D.  COOPER  Sitssex  Gloss.  65  note,  The  proportion 
between  the  tenantry  and  the  statute  acre  is  very  uncertain. 
The  *  tenantry  land  was  divided  first  into  laines,  of  several 
acres  in  extent,  with  good  roads,  .between  them;  at  right 
angles  with  these  were  formed.. tenantry  roads,,  .dividing 
the  laines  into  furlongs, 

Tenantship  (te-nantjip).  [f.  TENANT  sb.  + 
-SHIP.]  The  condition  or  position  of  a  tenant; 
tenancy,  occupancy. 

1883  A.  WILDER  in  Max  Miiller /'////a  ii.  67  The  tenure  and 
law  of  inheritance  varies  with  the  different  native  races,  but 
tenantship  for  a  specific  period  seems  to  be  the  most  common. 
1889  T.  GIFT  Not  for  Night-time  127  He  handed  me  the 
key  in  token  of  my  new  tenantship.  1892  Daily  News 
25  Mar.  4/8  To  aim  at  the  extension  of  tenantships  as  well 
as  that  of  peasant  proprietorships. 

f  Te-nanty.  Obs.  [?  erroneous  form,  or  mispr.] 
==  TENANCY  3  a. 

1612  DAVIES  Why  Ire?.,  etc.  168  I>y  the  Irish  Custome  of 
Gauellkinde,  the  inferiour  Tennanties  were  partible  amongst 
nil  the  Males  of  the  Sept.  (1875  So  quoted  in  MAINE  Hist. 
In  si.  vii.  185.] 

Tenar,  obs.  variant  of  THENAR. 

Tenasm(e,  -asmus,  obs.  forms  of  TENESMUS. 

t  Tena-smon.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  obs.  F.  tenas- 
mon  (isth  c.  in  Godef.),  f.  med.L.  tenasmus^ 
TENESMUS,  q.v.]  =  TENESMUS. 

i  1425  tr.  Arderne's  Treat,  Fistula,  etc.  39  He  shal  fele 
..akyng,  stiiryng,  and  prikkyng,  and  tenasmon  ;  bat  is, 
appetite  of  egestion.  I  bid.  71  Tenasmon  is  a  sekenez  within 
be  lure  bat  makeb  be  pacient  for  to  desire  purgyng  of  his 
womb  byneb-forb. 

Tenaunt^e,  obs.  form  of  TENANT,  TENON. 

Teiiax  (te-na-ks,  trnseks),  a.  and  sb.  [a.  L.  tenax 
tough :  see  TENACIOUS.] 

fA.  adj.  Tough,  tenacious.   Obs.  rare— l. 

1605  TIMMF.  Qucrsif.  in.  144  The  substance  of  sulphur. .is 
tenax  &  retcntiue. 

B.  sb.  A  trade  name  of  fine  carded  oakum  used 
as  a  surgical  dressing  (Billings). 

1889  Athenxnm  31  Aug.  283/1  She.  .made  a  pillow  for  the 
back  out  of  a  piece  of  pink  cambric  stuffed  with  tenax  [at 
Lady-smith].  1891  Scenes  Life  Nurse  20  Some  tenax  (a 
kind  of  oakum)  was  lying  with  some  other  dressings  on  the 
side  table. 

Tence,  obs.  form  of  TENSE. 

Tench.1  ^tenj).  Also  4-6  tencrie,  5  tenych, 
6  teyns(h)e.  PI.  tenches,  collect,  tench,  [a. 
OF.  tenche  (in  Cotgr. ;  cf.  Picard  tenke  in  Godef. 
Cotnpl^j  mod.F.  tamhe  (i^th  c.  in  Littre) :— late  L. 
tinea .] 

1.  A  thick-bodied  freshwater  fish,  Tinea  vulgaris, 
allied  to  the  carp,  inhabiting  still  and  deep  waters; 
also,  the  flesh  of  this  fish  as  food. 

1390  Earl  Derby's  Exp.  (Camden)  73  Pro  tenches  et 
roches..,  iiijscpt.  xijd.  1392  Ibid.  155  Pro  xij  tench  et  xij 
anguillis  grossis,  iij  s.  vj  d.  c  1425  I'oc.  in  \Vr.-Wiilcker 
614/24  Suc/fes,  a  tenche.  Ibid,  615/43  Te>igiagif>t  a  tenche. 
c  1440  Ptoinf>.  Pan:  488/2  Tenclie,  fysche,  tencha.  1485 
Nottingham  Rec.  III.  240,  jj  grete  eles  and  a  grete  tenche. 
T  1552  J,KLASD  I  tin.  V.  73  A  pteati  Poole  wherin  be  good 
Luces  and  Tenchis  1653  WALTON  Angler  ix.  175-6.  1787 
HKST  Angling  (ed.  2)  49  The  tench  the  fishes  physician  (so 
called  because  Ins  slime  is  said  to  be  very  healing  to  wounded 
fishes).  1802  BINT.LF.Y  Anint.  Biog.  (1813)  III.  80  Tench  are 
partial  to  foul  and  weedy  waters.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling 
iii.  (1880)  86  The  tench  is  a  very  curious  fish  in  his  habits. 

2.  attrib.   and    Co/fib.,  as  tench-broth,   -fishing \ 
tench-weed,  a  local  name  of  pondweed. 

1598  Epnlario  I  j,  Halfe  a  pint  of  Pike  or  *Tench  broth. 
1888  Gooni:  Anter.  Fishes  4 19  The  season  for  *  Tench  fishing 
in  Germany  is  from  July  to  October,  a  1825  FORBV  l^oc. 
E.  Anglia,  ' 'Tench-weed^  a  sort  of  pond-weed,  having  a 
slime  or  mucilage  about  it...  It  is  Potawogeton  natans. 

t  Tench.-.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  Picard  tenche, 
OF.  tence  dispute  (i2th  c.  in  Godef.),  f.  tender, 
fencer  to  contend :— pop.  L.  type  *tentiaret  f. 
tcntus,  pa.  pple.  of  tendcre  to  stretch,  strive,  etc.] 
(?)  A  taunt,  reproach. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  ix.  Prol.  23  The  ryall  style,  clepyt 
heroycall, ..Suld  be  compilit  but  tenchis  or  voyd  word. 

Tench  3  (tenj).  slang.  Abbreviation  of  detention, 
penitentiary. 

1850  Broad  Arrow  ii.  32  (Farmer)  Prisoners'  barracks, 
sir— us  calls  it  Tench  [Hobart  Town  Penitentiary].  1887 
HORSLEV  Jottings  fr.  Jail  t  12,  '  I .  .got  remanded  to  the 
Tench  *  {House  of  Detention).  1897  P.  WARUNG  Tales  Old 
Regime  143  We  were  all  sent  to  a  place  called  a  tench  and 
there  we  were  signed  off  to  Deflferent  masters. 

•\  Tencion  (te-njsn).  Oh.  Also  -chon,  -cyon. 
fad.  OF.  tendon,  tenchon,  tenson  (i2th  c.)  a  con 
test,  a  quarrel  *=  Pr.  tenso^  It.  tenzone^  ad.  L. 
tension-cm,  f.  tcnd-ere  lo  stretch,  stiive,  contend.] 
A  contention,  dispute,  quarrel. 

1471  CrtXTOs  Recuyell  (Sommer)  521  A  grete  sirif  or 
tenchon  (F.  utte  icn$on  ct  debat\  that  is  fallen  betwene 
them.  1474  —  Chesse  lit.  vi.  (1883)  129  Hit  happeth  ofte 
tymes  that  ther  cometh  of  glotonye  tencyons  stryfs  ryoites 
[etc.].  c  1477  —  Jason.  8  That  the  wyn  had  surmounted 
hem  in  wordes  and  tencions. 

fTe-n-city.  Obs.  rare-*.  Literal  translation 
of  Gr.  AfxdfroXts  Decapolis,  a  district  of  Roman 
Palestine  comprising  ten  cities. 

c  1550  CHEKF.  Matt.  iv.  25  A  greet  nomber  from  galilee, 
>•  tenciiee,..and  places  beiond  Jordan. 

tTend,  sb,  Obs.  rare.  [f.  TEND  z;.l]  The 
action  or  fact  of  tending;  aim,  tendency. 
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i6ss  MRQ.  WORCESTER  Cent.  Jm>.  Ded.  ii.  (1663)  A  vij.  The 
taking  off  such  'I'axesor  Burthens,  .which,  I  dare  say,  is  the 
continual  Tend  of  all  your  indefatigable  pains. 

Tend  (tend),  v.1  Also  4-7  tende,  (5  tenne). 
Pa.  t.  and  pple.  tended  (5  tende).  [Aphetic  form 
of  ATTEND  ;;.,  ENTEND  v.,  INTEND  z>.,  F.  attendre, 
entendre,  which  largely  ran  together  in  sense  in 
OF.  and  ME.] 

fl.  To  turn  one's  ear,  give  auditory  attention, 
listen,  hearken;  =  ATTEND  v.  I.  a.  intr.  Obs. 

13. .  Cursor  11  f,  2542  (Got t.)  Abram.. all  bad  till  himtendand 
{Cott.  tentand]  be.  1340-70  Alisauueier-j  Tend  yee  tytely 
to  mee  &  take  goode  heede.  c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  99  To  be 
ten  heestis  y  haue  not  tende  poru}  sloube,  wrabbe,  &  glotenie. 
a  1550  Friar  Kf  Boy  6  In  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  60  God..gyue 
them  good  lyfe  and  longe  That  lysteneth  to  my  songe,  Or 
tendeth  to  my  tale.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp,  i.  i.  8  Take  in  the 
toppe-sale  :  Tend  to  th'  Masters  whistle.  1816  G.  MUIR 

•  Clydesdale  Minstr,  61  'Tend  to  my  plaint,  ye  bonny  lasses. 

t  b.  trans.  To  turn  one's  ear  to,  listen  to,    Obs. 
1340-70  Alisaitiidtr  097  Whan  bis  tale  was  tolde  &  tended 
|    of  all.     1340-70  Alex.  .5-  Dind,  365  Tale  tende  we  non  bat 
i    turneb  to  harme. 

2.  To  turn  the  mind,  attention,  or  energies  ;  to 
apply  oneself,     a.  intr.  with  to,  itnto :  to  attend  to, 
look  after  (a  thing,  business,  etc.) ;   =  ATTEND  v. 

I    2,  4.   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

13..  Cursor  M.  255  (Gutt.)  Sum  quat  to  bat  thing  to 
:  tende  [C.  tent]  pat  bai  bair  mede  may  wid  amende.  ^1330 
I  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  655  pat  scheo  tende  to  no 
|  bynge  elles.  c  1380  Sir  Fentntb.  5122  pe  Amyral  ..ne  mi$t 

111051  tendy  ber-to.    c  1460  Play  Sacrani.  195  Ye  owe  tender!! 
lo  tende  me  tylle.     1523-4  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  323  For 
blowy ng   the    Orgons  and   tendyng   to   the   chirch   euery 
I    sonduy,  to  haue  ij  d.      1901  Cornh.  Mag.  Nov.  678  Some 

•  folks,  .cassn't  be  satisfite  wi*  'tendin'  to  their  own  [business]. 
1901  J.  PRIOR  Forest  Folk  ii.  14  To  let  me  tend  to  the 
commoners  first. 

t  b.  with  inf.  To  turn  one's  attention,  apply  one 
self  A?  t& something ;  =  ATTENDS.  4  d,  IXTEXD&. 9. 
c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  14100  J>ey  tenden 
nought  hem  self  to  fende.  1340—70  Alex,  fy  Dind.  846  ^e 
tende  nauht  to  tulye  be  erbe.  1623  WHITBOUKNE  New 
foundland  £2  Three  men  may  fetch  a-land  salt,  and  tend  to 
wash  fi.sh,  and  dry  the  same.  1682  BUNVAN  Greatness  Soul 
Wks.  1853  I.  136  He  could  tend  to  do  nothing  but  to  find 
out  how  to  be  clothed  in  purple  and  fine-linen,  a  1688  — 
Accept.  Sacrtf.  ibid.  691  There  is  none  else  that  either 
understand  or  that  can  tend  to  hearken  to  Him. . .  But  now 
the  broken  in  heart  can  tend  it. 

C.  trans.  To  attend  to,  mind  (a  thing);  =  AT 
TEND  v.  4,  INTEND  v.  12.  Now  rare. 

JS49  CHALOXKR  Krasnt.  en  Folly  O  ij,  How  many  princes 
..dooe..onely  tende  theyr  owne  pleasure.  1594  HARNFIELD 
Affect.  Sheph.  ir.  Ivi,  Speakeill  of  no  man,  tend  thine  owne 
affaires.  1650  JF.R.  TAYLOR  Holy  Living  \v,  §  6  (1727)  224 
We  rest  also  that  we  may  tend  holy  duties.  1741-2  GRAY 
Agrippina  7  To  tend  Her  household  cares,  a  woman's  best 
employment.  1847  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  I.  t.  ii  Your  busi 
ness. .will  be  be^t  tended  in  this  way.  1866  JUL.  KAVANAGH 
SffaTs  Second  Love  i,  Tending  the  fire. 

3.  trans.  To  apply  oneself  to  the  care  and  service 
of  (a  person) ;  now  esp.  to  watch  over  and  wait 
upon,  to  minister  to  (the  sick  or  helpless) ;     = 
ATTEND  v.  6,  INTEND  v.  lib. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Ay  won  xxv.  539,  I.  .praye  you 
that  ye  tende  well  my  children.  iSorDAMPiER  Voy.  I.xviii. 
520  Jeoly.thad  been  sick  for  3  months:  in  all  which  time  I 
tended  him  as  carefully,  as  if  he  had  been  my  Brother. 
1712-14  POPE  Rape  Lock  n.  91  Our  humbler  province  is  to 
tend  the  Fair.  1722  DE  FOE  Plague  (1840)  84  Nurses  to 
tend  those  that  were  sick.  1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr*  i. 
Introd.  ii,  That  they  should  tend  the  old  man  well. 

b.  To  have  the  care  and  oversight  of;  to  take 
charge  of,  look  after  (a  flock,  herd,  etc.);  =  AT 
TEND  v.  5.  Said  also  (now  dial,  and  U.  S.)  of  a 
shop,  toll-gate,  bridge,  etc. 

1515  BARCLAY  Egloges  iv.  (1570)  C  iv,  Nedes  must  a 
Shepheard  bestowe  his  whole  labour  In  tending  his  flockes. 
1593  SHAKS.  3 ///•».  VI,\\.  v.  31  So  many  H cures,  must  I  tend 
my  Flocke.  1602  ROWLANDS  Tis  Merrie  16  My  Husband's 
forth,  our  Shoppe  must  needes  be  tended.  1702  POPE 
Sappho  ico  Uid  Endymion  nightly  tend  his  sheep.  1843 
CARLYLE  Past  ff  Pr.  iv.  i,  Gurth  could  only  tend  pigs.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xii.  III.  359  The  horses  had  been  ill 
fed  and  ill  tended  among  the  Grampians.  1889  FARMER  Diet* 
Atner.  s.  v.,  Shops,  stores,  and  businesses  of  every  descrip. 
tion  are  in  America  tended  and  not  kept 

C.  To  bestow  attention  upon,  attend  to  ;  esp.  to 
foster,  cultivate  (a  plant,  etc.) ;  to  work  or  mind 
(a  pump,  a  machine,  etc.). 

ifl^iGouGB&M&XrrvBvm,  §95.  367  By  peace.,  gardens, 
vineyards,  and  other  like  fruitfull  places  [are]  tended.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  206  Well  may  we  labour  still  to  dress  This 
Garden,  still  to  tend  Plant,  Herb,  and  Flour.  1703  Land. 
Gaz.  No.  3915/3  The  Men. .not  being  able  to  tend  the 
Pumps,  she  sunk.  1838  ARNOLD  Hist.  Rome  I.xi.  203  This 
Lucius  Quinctius  let  his  hair  grow,  and  tended  it  carefully. 
1865  KINGSIEV  Herew.  x,  He. .tended  the  graves  hewn  in 
the  living  stone.  1885  S.  Cox  Expositions x\\x.  386  Always 
seeking  to  multiply  the  seed  they  sow  and  tend. 

4.  To  wait  upon  as  attendant  or  servant;  to  at 
tend  on;  to  escort,  follow,  or  accompany  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  service  or  giving  assistance; 
=  ATTEND  v.  7,     Now  dial. 

rt  1400-50  Alexander  4534  Appollo  with  a  quite  swan  is 
paid  him  to  tende.  ?cisoo  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  418  It  is 
ordered,  .that  the  new  Mayor  tenne  the  old  Mayorat  his  owne 
house  and  goe  home  with  the  sword  before  him.  1594  SHAKS. 
Rich.  If  I,  iv,  i.  93  Go  thou  to  Richard,  and  good  Angels 
tend  thee.  n  1625  FLETCHER,  etc.  fair  Maid  Inn  n.  ii.  By 
your  leave,  Sir,  I'll  tend  my  master,  and  instantly  be  with 
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:  you.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  xii.  248  The  man  that 
tended  the  carpenter  had  a  great  iron  ladle  in  his  hand. 
1888  ELWORTHY  IV.  Somerset  Word-bit.  s.v.,  A  mason's 
labourer  always  describes  his  work  '  I  do  tend  masons  '. 

b.  intr.  To  attend  on  or  upon\  spec,  to  wait  at 
table;  =  ATTEND  v.  7  b,  c.  Alsoy?^. 

'593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  HI.  ii.  304  Three-fold  Vengeance 
tend  vppn  your  steps.  1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  117 
The  bridegroome  and  the  brides  brothers  or  freinds  tende 
att  dinner.  1642  ROGERS  Naaman  41  Not  [to]  expect  till 
Elisha  tend  upon  him.  1722  DE  FOE  Plague  (1840)  106, 

'••  I  tend  on  them,  to  fetch  things  for  them.  1818  MBS. 
SHELLEY  Frankcnst.  i.  (1865)  35,  I  loved  to  tend  on  her. 
1859  TENNYSON  Enid  1772  And  Enid  tended  on  him  there. 

5.  trans.  To  give  one's  presence  at  (a  meeting, 
|   ceremony,  etc.) ;   =  ATTEND  v.  1 2.     Now  dial,  and 
!    U.  S.     Also  intr.  with  f  of '(obs,},  on  (dial.}. 

1460  Rolls  of  Par  It.  V.  375/1  So  that  the  seid  Waulter 
may  tende  daily  of  this  youre  Parlement,  as  his  dute  is  to 

I  clop.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  290  Cato  said  that 
Scipio.  .tended  Plays,  Comedies,  and  Wrestlings.  1801  H. 
MACNF.ILL/WA  Wks.  (1856)  220 (E.D.D.)  Our  lads  are  doing 
little  but  tending  the  drill.  18..  Maj.  Jones's  Trav.  (Bart- 

;     lett),  Most  of  the  passengers,  .had  been  up  to  Augusta  to  tend 

I  the  convention.  1890  Dialect  Notes  I.  i.  22  U.  S.  One 
'tends  out  on '  church,  'tends  out  on'  the  public  library. 
1901  EL.  G.  HAYDEN  Trav.  Round  our  Vill.  x.  168,  I  'tends 

:    church  reg'lar  ! 

6.  trans,  f  To  wait  for,  await;  lo  look  out  for 
|    expectantly;    =  ATTEND  #.13;   also,  to  watch, 
I    observe  (obs.}  ;  in  dial,  use,  to  watch  for  and  scare 
|    away  (birds),  =  TENT  z>.l  6. 

1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  v.  §  3. 182  Then  tend  thy  turne, 
when  neighbors  housen  burne.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's 
Mag.  ii.  xiv.  85  Tending  the  Sun  until  he  be  upon  the 
Meridian.  1675  BUNYAN  Light  in  Darkn.  178  Now  the 
Soul  can  tend  to  look  about  it,  and  thus  consider  with  it  self. 
1818  KEATS  F.ndymion  n.  185  By  all  the  su.rs  That  tend  thy 
bidding.  1875  Sussex  Gloss,  s.  v.,  He  goos  to  work  rook- 
tending,  and  he  comes  home  of  nights  that  hoarse  that  you 
can't  hardly  hear  him  speak. 

fb.  aosol.  or  intr.  To  wait  in  expectation  or 
readiness;  =  ATTEND  v.  16.  Obs. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  i,  iii.  83  The  time  inuites  you,  goe, 
your  seruants  tend.     Ibid.  iv.  iii.  47  The  Barke  is  readie, 
and  the  winde  at  helpe,  Th1  Associates  tend. 

7.  To  have  it  in  the  mind  as  a  purpose  to  do 
i   something  ;  =  INTENDS.  18.    (Cf.  ATTEND  v,  IV.) 

Obs.  exc.  dial.     (After  1500  chiefly  St.) 

1340-70  Alex.  $  Dind.  1128  Now  tende  we  to  louche 
more  of  bis  tale,  c  1500  Melusine  128  We  tende  &  purpose 
to  gyue  bataylle  to  the  Sawdan.  1525  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  V 
(1814)  II.  293/2,  I  neuir  as  ?it  did  hir  grace  ony  harme.  .nor 
neuer  tendis  to  do.  1580  Keg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  291 
Tending . .  to  be  fugitive  fra  the  law.  a  1615  Cron.  Erlis  of 
Ross  (1850)  6  The  sepulture  of  his  fathers,  quhair  he  tendit 
to  be  buryed.  1897  R.  M.  GILCHRIST  Peakland  Faggot  95 
I'm  tendin'  to  do  well  for  them.  1900  N.  LLOYD  Chronic 
Loafer  i.  13  [U.  S.],  I  didn't  'tend  to  open  it. 

f  8.  trans.  To  understand  or  apprehend  (a  matter, 
a  word,  etc.) ;  =  INTEND  v.  IV,  ME.  entende,  F. 
entendre.  Obs. 

c  1375  Cursor  M.  21803  (Fairf.i  Qua-sim  bis  tale  can  beter 
tende  \Cott.  a-tend]  For  cristis  loue  he  hit  amende,  c  1450 
HOLLAND  Hoivlat  434  The  siluer  in  the  samyn  half,  trewly 
to  tend,  Is  cleir  corage  in  armes. 

Hence  Te-nding  vbl.  sb.1  and///.  a.\  tending- 
string,  a  leading-string ;  tending  boy,  a  boy 
employed  to  'tend '  or  scare  birds. 

1603  SHAKS.  Afaeb.  i.  v.  38  One  of  my  fellowes.  .almost 
dead   for   breath  ..  Giue    him    tending,    He    brings    great 
newes.     1816  T.  CHALMERS  in  Hanna  Mem.  (1849)  II-  'v- 
81   The  shrubbery,  in  absence  of  the  tending  hand,  had 
become  a  tangled  wilderness.    1821  CLARE  I7 ill.  Minstr.  II. 
73   The  cowboy.  .Leading  tam'd  cattle   in  their   tending- 
strings.     1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  in.  viii,  In  its  tending  of 
the  sick.     1898  Agric.  Gaz.  7  Mar.  276/3,  I  am  dressing  the 
seed  with  tar,  otherwise  tending  boys  would  be  at  a  premium. 
1909  Lady's  Realm  Feb.  466/1  The  large  log-house.. and 
the  tending  slaves. 

Tend  (tend),  z;.2  Forms:  6-7  tende,  6  Sc. 
teind,  4-  tend.  See  also  TENT  z/.5  [In  branch  I, 
a.  F.  t  end-re  (nth  c.) :— L.  ttndtre  to  stretch, 
stretch  out,  extend,  also  intr.  for  tendere  cur  sum  ^ 
gressum,  passits,  to  direct  one's  course,  one's  steps, 
to  proceed  in  any  direction.  The  main  sense-de 
velopment  took  place  in  L.  and  F.,  and  the  Eng. 
sense-groups  II  and  III  have  been  taken  in  at 
different  times,  and  not  in  logical  order.] 

I.  To  have  a  motion  or  disposition  to  move 
towards,  and  derived  senses.  £  =  OF.  tendre 
(nth  c.),  L.  tendtre  intr.] 

1.  intr.  To  direct  one's  course,  make  one's  way, 
move  or  proceed  towards  something,  a.  lit.  of 
persons  or  things  in  motion.  Obs.  or  arch. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  1781  To  me  tended  bei  nou^t,  but  tok 

for}?  here  wey  wilfulli  to  sum  wildernrsse.     1426  LYDG.  De 

Guil.   Pilgr.   10797   Wheder  that   euery   goode   Pylgryme 

Tendyth  in  his  pylgrymage.     1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixix. 

1    29  Tending  to  ane  uther  place,  A  journay  going  everie  day. 

1667  MILTON  /*.  L.  i.  183  Thither  let  us  tend  From  off  the 

tossing  of  these  fiery  waves.     1745  Paraphr.  Sc.  Ch.  xxvn. 

xi,  As  the  Rains  from  Heaven  distil  Nor  thither  tend  again. 

b.  Of  a  road,  course,  journey,  series  of  things. 

1574  Calr.  Scott.  Papers  V.  g  Leith  wes  his  port  quhair. 
unto  his  course  teindit.  1703  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  256 
Arches,  .whose  Joints  tend  to  the  Center.  1863  HAWTHORNE 
Our  Old  Home  (1879)  64  A  green  lane,  .tended  towards  a 
square,  gray  tower.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thule  xxv,  Under 
standing  that  their  voyage  should  tend  in  that  direction. 
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TENDENCY. 


c.  intr.  To  have  a  natural  inclination  to  move 
(in  some  direction).     (Cf.  2,  3.) 

1641  WILKISS  Math.  Magick  \.  ii.  (1648)  12  Whereby  con 
densed  bodies  do  of  themselves  tend  downwards.  1711  POPE 
Temp.  Fawe^-zf)  As  weighty  bodies  to  the  centre  tend.  1776 
ADAM  SMITH  IV.  W.  iv.  vii.  (1869)  II.  217  That  part  of  the 
capital  ..  which  ..  tended  and  inclined,  if  I  may  say  so, 
towards  the  East  India  trade.  1828  HUTTON  Course  Math, 
II.  140  The  power  or  force  in  moving  bodies,  by  which  they 
continually  tend  from  their  present  places.  18^4  MRS. 
SOMERVILLE  Connex.  Phys.  Sc.  x.vxvii.  (1849)  432  Though 
the  stars  in  every  region  of  the  sky  tend  towards  a  point  in 
Hercules. 

2.  intr.  jig.  To  have  a  disposition  to  advance, 
go  on,  come  finally,  or  attain  to  (unto,  towards} 
some  point  in  time,  degree,  quality,  state,  or  other 
non-mnterial  category;  to  be  drawn  to  or  towards 
in  affection. 

f  1374  CHAUCER  5(vM.  i,pr.vi.  17  (Camb.  MS.)  Remembres 
thow..whider  bat  the  entensy[o]n  of  alle  kynde  tendeth? 
£1440  Gesta  Rom.  Iv.  238  (Harl.  MS.)  \Vhenne  I  saide  j>at 
o^er  was  thi  childe,  bou  tendeist  al  to  him,  and  dispisidi-t 
bat  obere.  1 538  KLVOT,  •$/*«/<?.  .,to  behold,,  .totendetosome 
conclusion.  1581  PETTI  E  Guazzo's  Civ.  Com-.  \\\.  (1586) 
127  b,  Nature  alwaies  tendeth  to  the  best.  1659  PEARSON 
Creed  (1839)  no  Towards  the  setting  of  the  sun,  when  the 
light  of  the  world  was  tending  unto  a  night  of  darkness. 
1776  BURKR  Corr.  (1844)  II.  96  It  is  to  this  point  all 
their  speeches,  writings,  and  intrigues  of  all  sorts,  tend. 
1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI.  517  The  trust  being  expressly 
limited  for  life,  the  same  did  not  tend  to  a  perpetuity.  1893 
J.  A.  HODGES  Elan.  Photogr,  (1907)  157  Their  use.. cer 
tainly  tends  in  the  direction  of  uniformity. 

b.   Tending  to,  approaching  (in  quality,  colour, 
etc.) ;  having  a  tendency  to. 

1600  HAKLUYT  Voy.  III.  51  A  temperate  aire  rather  tend 
ing  to  cold.  1615  W.  LAWSON  Country  Housrw.  Ganf. 
(1626)  18  A  faire  and  broad  leafe,  in  colour  tending  to  a 
greenish  yellow. 

3.  intr.  To  have  a  specified  result,  if  allowed  to 
act ;  to  lead  or  conduce  to  some  state  or  condition. 
Const,  to,  rarely  against. 

1560  BJRLE  (Genev.)  Pycrv.  x.  16  The  labour  of  the  righteous 
tendeth  to  life.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  289  The  place  doth 
not  greatly  tend  vnto  tranquillity.  17*9  LAW  Serious  C. 
xxii.  (1732)  441  [Not  to]  do  anything  to  us,  but  what 
certainly  tended  to  our  benefit.  1818  CRUISK  Digest  (ed.  ?) 
IV.  558  The  register  acts  would  tend  much  more  to  the 
security  of  purchasers  and  mortgagees. .  if  it  were  established 
[etc.].  1847  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  \.  iii.  34  To  indulge  in 
despair  as  a  habit.. manifestly  tends  against  nature.  1868 
rAUA>5HSHMtf4  Kit  (1875)  35  We  know  that  righteousness 
tendeth  to  life. 

b.  To  lead  or  conduce  to    some  action,     (a} 
Const,  to  with  noun  of  action. 

1563  Re*.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  36  Tending  to  the 
furthsetting  of  thair  Majesteis  autontie.  1651  HOBBES 
Leriaih.  n.  xxiii.  126  Other  acts  tending  to  the  conserva 
tion  of  the  Peace.  1765  BLACK  STONE  Comm.  I.  xv.  422 
Such  declaration  cannot  now  tend  to  the  reformation  of  the 
parties.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  £»£".  iv.  I.  484  None  of 
them  said  anything  tending  to  his  vindication.  1874  C.REKN 
Short  Hist.  \\.  §  5.  82  The  King's  reforms  tended  directly 
to  the  increase  of  the  royal  power. 

(£)  Const,  to  with  inf. 

1604  BACON  A pol.  Wks.  1879  I.  436  A  sonnet  directly 
tending  and  alluding  to  draw  on  her  Majesty's  reconcile 
ment  to  my  lord.  i66»  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  iv.  §  10 
It  may  further  tend  to  clear  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures. 
1710  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4688/2  All  the.  .Warlike  Preparations 
..tended  only  to  amuse  the  King  of  Sweden.  1800  Med. 
Jrnl,  IV.  337  If  they  tend  in  the  least  to  diminish  the 
sufferings  of  the  child.  1851  CARPENTER  Man.  Phys.  (ed.  2) 
378  It  tends  to  undergo  a  rapid  and  complete  degeneration. 
1879  M.  ARNOLD  Mixed  A«.f  Dtmocr.  10  To  live  in  a 
society  of  equals  tends,  .to  make  a  man's  spirits  expand. 

4.  Naitt.  Of  a  ship  at  anchor:  To  swing  round 
with  the  turn  of  the  tide  or  wind. 

1770 COOK  I'oy.  round  World  ill.  ix.  (1773)  III.  651  In  the 
mean  time,  a*  the  ship  tended,  I  weighed  anchor.  1776,  1867 
[see  tending  below].  1794  Rigging  $  Seamanship  II.  259 
The  ship  begins  to  tend  to  leeward.  i8a8  WEBSTER,  Tend. . 
to  swing  round  an  anchor,  as  a  ship. 

b.  trans,  (app.  a  causal  use  of  prec. ;  in  quot. 
1867,  erroneously  associated  with  TEND  v.^  6). 

1794  Ringing  fy  Seamanship  II.  300  To  tend  a  ship  for  a 
weather  tide.  The  simplest  way  of  tending  a  ship,  is  to 
keep  each  tide  to  leeward  of  her  anchor.  1815  BVBMKV 
Falconers  Di^t.  Marine  553/1  To  7VMf..b  to  turn  or 
swing  a  ship  round  when  at  single  anchor,  or  moored 
by  the  head  in  a  tide-way,  at  the  beginning  of  the  flood  or 
ebb.  Ibid..  To  Tend  a  Ship  with  the  Wind  a  few  points 
across  the  Tide.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  IVord^k.^  Tend,  to 
watch  a  vessel  at  anchor  on  the  turn  of  a  tide,  and  cast  her 
by  the  helm,  and  some  sail  if  necessary,  so  as  to  keep  the 
cable  clear  of  the  anchor  or  turns  out  of  her  cables  when 
moored. 

II.  [=  K.  tcndre,] 

f6.  trans.  To  offer,  proffer;  j/t<.  in  Law  = 
TENDER  v.*  i.  Obs. 

1475  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  148/1  Uppon  the  same  Travel* 
tended,  or  title  shewed.  1483-4  Act  i  RiJi.  Ill,  c.  6  $  i 
The  seid  dcfendaunt.  ,may..tende  an  issue  [F.  de  ttmite 
fstut],  that  the  same  contract.. was  not.  .made  within  the 
feire  tyme.  15*9  Act  21  Hen.  K///,  c.  5  §  i  Suche  testa 
ment  bey  rig  laufully  tended  or  oflVed  to  them  to  be  proved. 
b.  To  furnish,  provide,  supply ;  to  reach  or  hand 
(a  thing)  to  some  one.  06s.  exc.  dial. 

1579  LYLY  KM  flutes  (Arb.)  130  Ditligent  in  tending  and 
prouiding  all  things  necessary.  i88a  JAGO  Cornwall  Gloss. 
&.  v.,  One  boy  tended  the  stones  as  the  other  threw  them  at 
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t  6.  intr.  To  extend,  stretch,  or  reach  (to  a  point, 
or  in  a  particular  direction"1.  Also_/?^.  Obs. 

1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  vi.  vi.  444 
All  the  knowledge  of  the  Chinois,  tendes  only  to  reade  ami 
write,  and  no  farther.  1630  R.  Johnson* s  Kingd.  <V  Comiiiiu. 
223  That  huge  tract  of  Land,  which  tendeth  from  Cape 
1  Aguer,  to  Cape  Guardafu.  17*5  DR  FOK  I  'oy.  round 
J(  'orid  (1840)  145  The  land  tending  to  the  west. 

III.  [Later  senses  from  F.  tcndre  and  L.  tenders] 
f  7.  trans.  To  stretch,  make  tense  or  taut ;  to  set 
j    (a  trap,  snare,  etc.).  Obs. 

1646  H.  LAWRENCE  Comm.  Angells  45  Their  nets  are 
i  alwayes  spread  ;  they  tende  their  snares  alwayes.  1677 
i  PLOT  O.t/brdsh.  289  The  longer,  or  less  tended,  any  string 
I  is,  the  farther  it  moves.  1799,  1834  [see  TENDED///,  a.-]. 

f  8.  To  bend  or  direct  ^one  s  steps)  :  cf,  L.  tenders 
1  gressitmt  passits.  Obs. 

1611  RICH  Honest.  Age  (Percy  Soc.)  17  Whether  will  you 
tend  your  steppes,  a  1644  QUARLES  Sol.  Recant,  ch.  m.  xx, 
Both  tend  Their  paces  to  the  self-same  Journles  end. 

f  9.  To  relate  or  refer  to  ;  to  concern,  (frans., 
:  or  intr.  with  to.}  Obs. 

1571  SIK  R.  LANK  in  Bitccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.) 

I    I.  224,    I  have  received  your  letter  with  a  packet.  ..The 

i    matter  which  they  do  tend  indeed  requireth  speed.     1576 

I     FLEMING  Panofl.  F.pist.  156  My  taulke  tendeth  to  matters 

of  such  moment  and  weight.     1647  N.  BACON  Disc,  (itn'f. 

J-'xtr.  i.  1XX1-  (i739)  *96  The  rule  foregoing  tended  only  to 

Freemen   and   their    Lands.      1654  MARVF.LI.  Corr.    \Vks. 

(Grosart)  II.  n  Which   I  attributed  to  our  dispatch,  and 

some  other  buslnesse  tendinge  thereto. 

Hence  Te'nding  vbl.  j/'.- 

1587  GOLUIXG  De  Mornay  ii.  (1592)  iS  The  whole  world e 
.  and  all  things  contayned  therein,  do  by  their  tending  vnto 
vs,  teach  vs  to  tend  vnto  one  alone.  1846  I  >.  KING  Lord's 
Supper  vi.  175  It  is  all  outward  in  its  tendings. 

b.  Xant.  1776  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine,  Tending,  the 
movement  by  which  a  ship  turns  or  swings  round  her  anchor 
in  a  tide-way,  at  the  beginning  of  the  flood  or  ebb.  1867 
SMYTH  Suitor's  H'ord-t'k.t  Tenaiaf,  the  movement  by  which 
a  ship  turns  or  swings  round  when  at  single  anchor,  or 
moored  by  the  head,  at  every  change  of  tide  or  wind. 

Tend,  obs.  f,  TEIND  sb.  and  v.j  tithe  ;  earlier  form 
of  TiM)  7'.  Ofis.,  to  kindle. 

t  Te-ndable,  a.  Obs.  [f.  TEND  v.i  +  -ABLE  : 
cf.  suitable.']  Ready  to  give  attention  ;  attentive. 

c  1450  [implied  in  TENDAIJLV].  1509  HAWES  Joyf.  Mtdit. 
xxvh,  Vnto  our  souerayne  be  mekc  and  tendable.  1530 
PALSCR.  327/1  Tendable,  as  one  that  dothe  wayte  well.. 
entcHtif.  1533  MORE  Dtbell.  Salem  Wks.  943/2  Good  sad 
honeste  vert  nous  wydowes,  that  wolde  be  tendable  & 
tender  to  sicke  folke.  1547  BOORDE  Br-t.ii.  of  Health  Pref. 
5  Let  euery  person  be  tendable  aboute  theym  [physicians] 
and  do  as  they  shall  commaunde  them.  1654  GAYTON  Picas. 
Notes  iv.  ii.  180  Wherein  shee  is  very  tendable,  and  handy. 

So  f  Te-ndably  adv.>  attentively,  with  care. 

c  1450  in  Aungier  Sysn  (1840)  312  Kche  of  them  schal 
enforme  suche  as  be  assygned  to  them,  .charitably  and 
lendably. 

Tendance  (tc-ndansX  Also  8-9  (improperly] 
tendeiice.  [Aphetic  form  of  ATTENDANCE,  or 
sometimes  f.  TEND  Z/.I  +  -ANCE.] 

1.  The  attending  to,  or  looking  after,  anything  ; 
tending,  attention,  care. 

1573  TUSSER  Huib.  (1878)  128  Hops  dried  in  loft,  aske 
tendance  oft.  1667  MILTON  /*.  L.  vm.  47  They  at  her 
coming  sprung  And  toucht  by  her  fair  tendance  gladlier 
grew.  1790  H.  BOVD  Ruins  of  Athens,  What  cautious  care 
The  propagation,  tendence,  nutriment  Of  this  ethereal 
seminary  claim.  1835  TRENCH  Justin  Martyr^  etc.  (iS62) 
17  That  by  careful  watering  And  earnest  tendance  we  might 
bring  The  bud,  the  blossom  and  the  fruit.  1897  Scotsman 
10  Nov.  2  4  The  working  and  tendence  of  every  machine 
..should  be  reserved  for  its  members. 
b.  The  object  of  care  or  attention.  rare~^. 

1645  MILTON  Tt track.  \.  Wks.  1851  IV.  153  Whether  it 
(loneliness)  be  a  thing,  or  the  want  of  somthing,  I  labour 
not;  let  it  be  their  tendance,  who  have  the  art  to  be  indus 
triously  idle. 

2.  The  bestowal  of  personal  attention  and  care ; 
ministration  to  the  sick  or  weak. 

1578  Chr.  Prayers  in  Prir.  Prayers  (Parker  Soc.)  544  That 
I  may  not  have  need  of  SO  great  strength,  tendance,  ami 
cunning.  1683  Kp.SNKTTtr.  Era stn. on  J -oily  42  How  trouble 
some  our  tendance  in  the  cradle.  1760-73  H. BROOKE  foolof 
Qual.  (1809)  IV.  39  My.. affectionate  tendance  shall. .com. 
pensate  for  my  want  of  address.  1876  GKO.  ELIOT  Dan. 
Der.  Ixvi,  His  daughter's  dutiful  tendance. 

b.  Attendants  collectively  ;  train  or  retinue. 

1607  SHAKS.  Tinton  i.  i.  80  All  those. .  Follow  his  strides, 
his  Lobbies  fill  with  tendance.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  lslts\\\. 
vii.  Now  torch  and  menial  tendance  led  Chieftain  and 
knight  to  bower  and  bed.  1868  GEO.  ELIOT  Sf>.  Gifsy  \. 
113,  I  shall  send  tendance  as  I  pass,  to  bear  This  casket  to 
your  chamber. 

f3.   \Vaitinginexpectntion.   Oh. 

1591  Si-KNSF.R.)/.//K^(vrrfoo8  Unhappie  wight.  .Thai  duth 
his  life  in  so  long  tendance  spend  ! 

Tendance,  obs.  form  of  TENDENCE. 

fTe-ndanoy.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  8  (improp.) 
-ency.  [f.  TKND  T'.1  +  -ANCY.]  Attention,  care. 

a  1774  TIXKKR  /,/.  A'at.  (1834)  II.  86  Man. .may,  indeed, 
contrive  machines  that  shall  go  a  little  way  in  performing 
his  works  ;.  .but  then  they  require  correcting,  repairing,  and 
continual  tendency. 

Te'ndant,  a.  and  $b.  arch.  Also  4  -aunt,  7 
(improp.'}  -ent.  [Aphetic  f.  ATTENDANT.] 

A.  adj.  Attending,  giving  attention  or  service, 
waiting  (upon). 

13-.  Cursor  Af.  Jyou  {('.nit.}  Thre  hundreth  men  and 
wiuis,  pat  dcs^cli  bath  late  and  are  par  tendant  to  be 


apostliswnre.  1387  TREVISA  ///y^tv/t Rolls)  III.279Socrate|:| 
J>at  was  alway  tcndaunt  to  a  spirit  bat  was  i-cleped  demon. 
159*  WARNLR  Alb.  fcng,  vm.  xliii.  (1612)  206  Henry  the 
second  vpon  whom  the  Scotch-King  tendant  was.  18*4 
WIH-KX  Ttuson.  Ivii,  Tendant  on  each  knight  Rode  many 
a  page  and  armour-bearer  bold. 
B.  sl>.  An  attendant. 

1586  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  \\.  (1625)  in  A  farre  other  end 
and  purpose,  then  of  euery  ordinary  tendant  is  commonly 
required.  1614  T.  ADAMS  Dci-H's  Banquet  24  Great  men 


1614   I.ADAMS  Devil  s  haiiquet  24  ' 
ercifull  to  their  Tenants,   that  they  may  be  ouer- 


.  inGodcf.  CotnpL).]    =  next. 
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mercifull  to  their  Tendents  ;  that  stretch  them  as  fast  as  they 

retch  the  others.     1631  VICARS  JEneid\\.  114  Her  tendants 

saw  her  fal'n  upon  her  sword. 

Tendant,  obs.  f.  TENDKNT  a.,  tending. 
Tende,  obs.  f.  TEIND;  var.TiNDV.0fr.,  to  kindle, 
TINE  v.i,  to  enclose. 
Tended,  ///.  a.1     [f.  TEND  z/.i  +  -ED'.]     At 

tended  to,  looked  after,  cared  for. 

1667  MILTON  /•*.  L,  v.  22  Mark  how  spring  Our  tended 
Plants.  1866  XEAI.E  Sequences  <V  Hymns  £2  Year  by  year, 
the  steeple-music  O'er  the  tended  graves  shall  pour. 

t  Te'nded,///.  ".-  Obs.  [f.  TEND  v?  7  +  -EH  i.] 
Stretched  ;  taut,  tense. 

1799  YOUNG  in  Phil.  Trans.  XC.  134  It  may  be  proved, 
that  every  impulse  is  communicated  ali>ns  a  tended  chord 
with  an  uniform  velocity.  1834  MKS.  So\n  K\II  I.K  Conne.v. 
Phys.  Sc.  xvii.  (1849)  164  A  body  vibrating  near  insulated 
tended  strings. 

Tendence  (te-ndcns).  Now  rare  and  literary. 
Also  7-8  -ance.  [ad.  med.I,.  tendentia  (IJona- 
ventura  a  1274,  Duns  Scotus  a  1308),  f.  L.  tmdent- 
€!ftj  pr.  pple.  Qitendcre:  see  TEND  v,'-  and  -ENCI:  : 
cf.  F.  tendance  (ial!i  c.  in 

1.    =  TENIJEXCY  i. 

1627  SANUKKSON  Scnit.  I.  259  There  shall  appear  ..  a 
direct  tendance  to  the  advancement  of  Gods  gl»ry.  1669 
HALE  Crt,  iit'ritih'si.  i.  i.  7  The  scope  and  tendence  of  this 
Discourse  is  to  Demonstrate,  that  [etc.).  1714  R.  Flouts 
Pnut.  Disc.  11.  219  Afflictions  have,  .a  tendence  to  promute 
our  spiritual  good.  1833  SAKAH  Ai'STiN  Charge.  G^ethc\\. 
331  A  niL-lanchuly  proof  of  the  modern  reali.stic  tendence. 

f2.   =  TENDENCY  i  b.     AUoyfc  Obs. 

1644  DIGBV  Nat.  Bodies  xi.  (1658)  116  The--e  atoms,  .are 
forced  from  the  complete  effect  of  their  U-ndan.  e,  l>y  the 
\iulence  of  the  current.  1645  Ou  i  N  Tied  <'<t.'t\/i.  xii. 
Wks.  i?55  I.  482  //^/t1,  The  death  that  Chii^t  uinltrwent  was 
eternal  in  its  own  nature  and  ttndence.  1698  TYSON  in 
/'////.  Trans.  XX.  118  The  Tendence  or  Direction  of  the 
Muscular  Fibres  of  this  1'air. 

b.  attrih,  :  tendence-writiiig,  a  writing  with  a 
purpose  (Ger.  tendenz-schrijt  '.  Cf.  TENDENCY  3. 

1875  M.  ARNOLD  in  Content/}.  Rev.  XXV.  968  Our  Gospels 
are  more  or  less  Tendenz-^ichriftcn,  tendence-writings,  — 
writings  to  serve  an  aim  or  bent  of  their  several  authors. 

Tendence,  -ency,  obs.  ff.  TENDANCE,  -ANCY. 
Tendencious,  variant  of  TENDENTIOUS. 
Tendency    te-mlcnsi).     [f.  as  TENDENCE  :  see 

-ENCY.] 

1.  The  fact  or  quality  of  tending  to  something  ;  a 
constant  disposition  to  move  or  act  in  some  direction 
or  toward  some  point,  end,  or  purpose  ;  leaning, 
inclination,  bia>,  or  bent  toward  some  object, 
effect,  or  result. 

16*8  T.  SPKNCKR  I.pgick  53  If  any  inquire  how  tendency.. 
can  haue  an  actual!  exercise  vnto  dump.  1671  FLAVEL 
I'ottnt.  Life  vii,  He  did  not..  do  an  Act..  but  it  had  some 
Tendency  to  promote  the  great  Design  of  our  Salvation. 
1679  C.  NESSK  Antid.  agst.  Popery  Ued.  6  Gods  preva 
lent  actings,  in  tendency  to  our  deliverance,  a  1680  BUTLER 
Kent.  (1750)  II.  185  lie  seldom  converses  but  with  Men 
of  his  own  Tendency.  17x0  J.  CLARKE  Kohanlt"s  Nat.  Phil. 
(1729)  I.  So  A  Body  in  Motion  has  always  a  Tendency 
to  describe  that  Line,  which  it  would  describe  if  it  were 
at  liberty.  1778  [W.  MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agric.  13  Sept. 
an.  1774,  Placed..  with  their  points  tending  forward,  the 
line  of  their  tendency  making  an  angle  with  the  horizon 
of  about  45°.  1806  A.  HUNTER  Culina  (ed.  3)  104  Where 
there  is  a  gouty  tendency,  this  dish  must  seldom  be  indulged 
in.  1870  JEVOSS  EUm.  Logic  xxxi.  267  A  tendency.  .is  a 
cause  which  may  or  may  not  be  counteracted.  1870  J.  H. 
NKWMAN  Gram.  Assent  II.  viii.  313  A  regular  polygon,  in. 
scribed  [in  a  circle],  its  sides  being  continually  diminished, 
tends  to  become  that  circle,  as  its  limit  t  but..  its  tendency 
to  be  the  circle,  though  ever  nearer  fulfilment,  never  in 
fact  gets  beyond  a  tendency. 

fb.  Movement  or  advance  in  the  direction  of 
something  ;  a  making  toward  something.  Ohs, 

1654  Z.  COKE  Lflgi<  k  A  ij,  As  if  the  Donations  of  Heaven 
were  opposed,  subordinated  in  mans  tendency  to  Bliss  and 
Glory.  1661  D  LOU  NT  Glossog*;  (cd.  a),  Ttndtnty.  .a  going 
forward,  a  making  toward.  i^»i  BRADLEY  I'hilos.  Ace. 
Ii  'ks.  Xat.  i  Widen  time  of  their  Tendency  to  Perfection  I 
shall  .  .  call  the  Time  of  their  Growth. 

C.  Drift,  trend,  or  aim  of  a  discourse;  in  recent 
use,  conscious  or  designed  purpose  of  a  story, 
novel,  or  the  like.  (—  Ger.  tendtnz.) 

173*  BERKELEY  AUiphr.  n.  5  21  Upon  hearing  this,  and 
other  lectures  of  the  same  tendency,  IMI  JOHNSON  Rambler 
No.  153  P  3  My  narrative  has  no  other  tendency  than  to 
illustrate  and  corroborate  your  own  observations.  1791 
BL-RKK  --*//.  "  "/r/^-j  Wks.  VI.  132  Neither  can  they  shew  any 
thing  in  the  general  tendency  and  spirit  of  the  whole  work 
unfavourable  to  a  rational  and  generous  spirit  of  liberty. 
i8^a  HT.  MARTINKAU  Dcmerara  \.  12  The  tendency  of  all  he 
.  to  prove  his  own  merits. 

t2.  A  relation  (0,  or  bearing  upon  something. 

1651  BAXTER  Inf.  Baft.  1^5  They  will  say  that  all  their 
obedience  hath  no  other  tendency  to  their  salvation  and  final! 
Absolution,  but  as  meet 

3.  attrib.   Tendency  drama,  novel,  story,  one  com- 
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posed  with  an  unexpressed  but  definite  purpose. 
[After  Ger.  tenilcnz-Jraina,  -roinan,  etc.] 

1838  DE  MORGAN  Ess.  Probab.  23  They  may  all  be  referred 
either  to  that  [assertion]  just  made,  or  to  a  tendency  argu 
ment  of  the  same  character.  1889  JACOBS  SEsop  206  The 
Fable . .  is  a  Moral  Tendency- Beast-Droll.  1909  Cent.  Diet. 
Suppl.,  Tendency  theory . .  the  theory  of  the  Tubingen  school 
that  the  hooks  of  the  New  Testament . .  were  put  together  for 
the  purpose  of  upholding  current  opinions,  and  that  they 
thus  have  a  '  tendency '. 

Tendent  (te-ndtnt),  a.  Now  rare.  Also  4-7 
-ant,  6  -auiat.  [a.  OF.  teiutanl,  pr.  pple.  oi  tendre 
to  stretch,  to  proceed:  see  TEND  i'.2]  Tending, 
having  a  tendency  (to  or  towards  some  end).  Obs. 
before  iSth  c. ;  revived  late  in  igth. 

a  1340  HAM  POLE  Psalter  iv.  9  It  is  tendant  in  til  lastand- 
nes  and  vnchaungeabile  ioy.  1511  Hclyas  in  Thorns  Prose 
Rom.  (18281  III.  92  Tendaunt  to  the  ende  to  take  and  holde 
in  his  hande  the  said  duchy.  1657  Dk'inc  Lover  14  Wee. . 
shal  reniayne  vnable  as  not  tendant  towards  our  foresaid 
end.  1900  STODDARD  Evol.  Eng.  Novel  103  The  historical 
novel  is  magnetized  history  in  which  every  fact  is  quiver- 
ingly  tendent  toward  some  focal  pole  of  unity. 

Tendenfc,  obs.  var.  TENDANT. 

Teudential  (tende-njal),  a.  [f.  as  next  +  -AL.] 
Of  the  nature  of,  or  characterized  by  having,  a 
tendency  ;  s/>ct.  =  next. 

1889  J.  M.  ROBERTSON  Eu.  Crit.  Method  Pref.  3  A  divi 
sion  of  thinking  men  into  tendential  parties,  in  each  of 
which  there  is  a  substantial  agreement,  resulting  indifferent 
degrees  from  bias,  prejudice,  and  reasoning  towards  con 
sistency.  1904  Aiiter.  yrnl.  Relig.,  etc.  May  75  (Cent.  D., 
Supp.)  Deliverance,  .from  the  power  of  those  other  tenden 
tial  ideas  against  which  he  has  been  struggling. 

Tendentious  (tende-njas),  a.  Also  -oious. 
[as  if  f.  med.L.  tendenti-a  TENDENCY  +  -ous,  after 
G.  tendenzios.]  Having  a  purposed  tendency ;  com 
posed  or  written  with  such  a  tendency  or  aim. 

1900  T.  DAVIDSON  Hist.  Educ.  I.  iv.  70  Xenophon's  Cyro- 
pa?dia..\s  a  mere  edifying,  tendentious  romance,  intended 
to  recommend  to  the  Athenians  the  Spartan  type  of  educa 
tion.  1905  Times,  Lit.  Snj>6l.  28  July  239/2  He  [Zimmer, 
in  '  Die  Keltische  Kirche  ]  thinks  that  the  legend  of 
St.  Patrick  was  tendentious,  springing  up  to  support  a  special 
ecclesiastical  thesis.  1909  C.  LOWE  in  Contcinp.  Rev.  July 
42  A  false  and  tendencious  account  of  what  had  taken  place. 

Tender  (te-ndDj),i*.i  Also  5  -our.  [f.  TEND 
v.1  +  -ER  i,  or  aphetic  form  of  ATTENDEB.] 

1.  fOne  who  tends,  or  waits  upon,  another;  an 
attendant,  nurse,  ministrant  (olis.')  •  a  waiter;  an  as 
sistant  to  a  builder  or  other  skilled  workman  (dial.). 

CI470  HENRVSON  Orpheus  f,  Etir.  20  The  anseane  and  sad 
wyse  men  of  age  Wer  tendouris  to  sung  and  Insolent,  To 
mak  |?ame  in  all  vertewis  excellent.  1601  R.  JOHNSON 
Kingtl.tfCointnw.  139  Two  hundred  horsemen  in  Moscouie, 
require  three  hundred  packehorses,  and  so  many  tenders, 
who  must  all  be  fedde.  1637  HRIAN  Pisse-Proph.  iii.  (1679) 
25  Some  nurse  or  tender  of  sick  persons.  1683  TRYON  //  'ay 
to  Health  285  As  Waiters,  Tenders  or  Servitors  to  execute 


are  one  or  two  builders,  with  a  sufficiency  of  tenders  to  carry 
on  the  work  with  expedition  and  efficiency.  1880  W.  Com™. 
Gloss.,  Tendar,  a  waiter  at  an  inn  ;  the  guard  of  a  train. 

2.  One   who   attends   to,    or   has  charge  of,   a 
machine,  a  business,  etc.,  as  bar-tender  (a  barman), 
bridge-tender,  machine-tender ;  now  esp.  U.  S. 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mecfuinic6Ti  That  the  engine 
tender  may  not  be  at  a  loss  when  to  throw  his  machinery 
into  geer.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits vi.  107  The  machines 
..prove  too  much  for  their  tenders.  1883  Daily  News 
16  Oct.  6/2  The  bar  tender  [in  U.  S.].. demanded  payment. 
1897  RHOSCOMVL  White  Rose  Arnoq^Show  thy  brass  then', 
said  the  bridge-tender.  1910  Times  18  May  10/2  Dissatis 
faction  among  the  power-loom  tenders  at  their  scale  of  pay. 
..The  wages  of  the  tenders,  .were  increased  to  35*. 

3.  A  ship  or  boat  employed  to  attend  a  larger 
one  in  various  capacities,     a.  Originally,  A  vessel 
commissioned  to   attend  men-of-war,  chiefly  for 
supplying  provisions  and  munitions  of  war,  also 
for  conveying  intelligence,  dispatches,  etc.     Now, 
in  the  British  Royal  Navy,  A  vessel  commissioned 
to  act  (in  any  capacity)  under  the  orders  of  another 
vessel,  her  officers  and  crew  being  borne  on  the 
ship's  books  of  the  latter  (called  the  parent  ship). 

In  current  use  the  term  includes  torpedo- boats  and  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers.  All  the  '  destroyers '  of  a  flotilla  are  techni 
cally  tenders  of  the  depot-ship,  although  this  exists  merely 
in  order  to  carry  stores  for  them,  and  the  necessary  staff  for 
doing  their  clerical  work. 

1675  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1054/2  Here  are  arrived  five  Dutch 
Men  of  War,  and  four  Tenders.  1710  Ibid.  No.  4677/3 
Yesterday.,  came  down  hither  her  Majesty's  Ship  the  Lyme, 
with  the  Star-Bomb  and  her  Tender.  1733  LEDIARD  Sethos 
II.  IX.  291  The  greater  seem'd  only  to  be  the  retinue  or 
tenders  upon  the  less.  1771  Hist.  Rochester  18  A  tender 
in  the  river.. employed  in  pressing  seamen.  1812  SHELLEY 
Let.  to  Miss  Hitchener  10  Mar.,  A  Magistrate,  .gave  him 
the  alternative  of  the  tender  or  of  military  servitude.  li 


rt.  1802  §  2  The  Officer  in  charge  of  stores  in  the  parent 
ship  is  to  be  responsible,  and  is  to  account  for  stores  sup 
plied  to  the  tender.  1910  Naval  f,  Mil.  Kec.  21  Sept.,  The 
Wear,  destroyer,.. recommissioned.. for  service  in  the  third 
(More)  Destroyer  flotilla  as  tender  to  the  St.  George. 

b.  In  general  use,  A  small  steamer  used  to  carry 
passengers,  luggage,  mails,  goods,  stores,  etc.,  to  or 
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from  a  larger  vessel  (usually  a  liner),  esp.  when  not 
otherwise  accessible  from  shore.  Also,  in  U.  S., 
a  boat  or  ship  attending  on  fishing  or  whaling  ships, 
to  carry  supplies  to  them,  and  to  bring  the  fish,  oil, 
or  whalebone,  to  the  ports  or  landing-places. 

1853  KANE  Grinnell  E*p.  xxi.  (1856)  162  It  was  wisely 
1  determined  by. .  old  Sir  John  that  he  would  leave  the  Mary, 
his  tender  of  twelve  tons.  1868  Daily  JVcu's  20  July,  As 
the  tender  was  puffing  out  to  us  in  Queenstown  Harbour. 
1887  J.  BALL  Nat.  in  S.  Amer.  28  To  go  on  board  a  small 
tender  that  lay  alongside  of  a  half-ruined  wharf.  1910  AGNFS 
WESTON  Life  among  Bluejackets  *>$  We  waitedat  the  Royal 
Hotel,  Plymouth,  for  the  signal  that  the  tender  would 
shortly  put  off. 

C.fig. 

1700  CONGREVE  Way  of  World  11.  v,  Here  she  comes,  i' 
faith,  full  sail,  with,  .a  shoal  of  fools  for  tenders.  1865  Even, 
Standard  6  June,  [A  weekly  newspaper]  a  tender  to  this 
peculating  concern.. conducted  upon  the  same  principle,  or 
with  the  same  lack  of  principle.  1889  Daily  Kcivs  27  Dec. 
2/3  They  are  jolly  tars  and . .  have  a  couple  of  smart-looking 
tenders  [sweethearts]  in  tow. 

4.  A  carriage  specially  constructed  to  carry  fuel 
nnd  water  for  a  locomotive  engine,  to  the  rear  of 
which  it  is  attached. 

1825  M  ACLAREN  Railways  32  note,  A  small  waggon  bearing 
water  and  coals  follows  close  behind  the  engine,  and  is  called 
the  Tender,  i.  e.  the  '  Attender '.  1878  F.  S.  WILLIAMS 
Midi.  Railiv.  662  The  tender  will  hold  2320  gallons  of 
water,  it  has  a  coal  space  for  4  tons. 

attrib.  1838  Civil  Eng.  %  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  134/1  The  same 
apparatus  may  be  attached  to  the  tender  axles.  1894 
Westw.  Gaz,  6  Feb.  7/2  In  the  outrush  of  water  from  the 
tender  tank.  1897  Daily  Nnus  i  Sept.  2/2  He  applied  the 
vacuum  brake  and  the  fireman  the  tender  brake,  but  could 
not  stop  the  engine. 

5.  In  specific  technical  uses :  see  quots. 

1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.^  Tender. .a  small  reservoir 
attached  to  a  mop,  scrubber,  or  similar  utensil.  1894 
Nerthi<mbld.  Gloss.,  Tender^  in  a  pit,  the  former  name  for 
a  small  rapper  or  signal  rope. 

Tender  (le'ndai),  sh2  Also  6  tendre,  tendour. 
[f.  TENDER  z/.l]  An  act  of  tendering. 

1.  Law.  A  formal  offer  duly  made  by  one  party 
to  another. 

Tender  of  amends ^  an  offer  of  compensation  by  the  de 
linquent  party.  Tender  of  i 'ssut,  a  plea  which  in  effect  invites 
the  adverse  party  to  join  issue  upon  it. 

1562-3  Act  5  Eliz.  c.  i  §  17  All  suche  persons  shalbee 
compelTable  to  take  the  Othe  upon  the  seconde  Tender  or 
Offer  of  the  same.  1647  HAMMOND  Power  of  Keys  iv.  60 
This  magisterial!  affirmation  having  no  tender  or  offer  of 
proof  annext  to  it.  1768  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  III.  i.  15  If 
tender  of  amends  is  made  before  any  action  is  brought, 
i  1848  WHARTON  Law  Lex.  s.  v.,  A  tender  of  satisfaction  is 
,  allowed  to  be  made  in  most  actions  for  money  demands, .. 
and  a  tender  to  one  of  several  joint  creditors  is  sufficient. 
1872  Ibid.  s.  v.  A  mends,  Tender  of^A  mendst  Is  by  particular 
statutes  made  a  defence  in  an  action  for  a  wrong. 

b.  spec.  An  offer  of  money,  or  the  like,  in  dis 
charge  of  a  debt  or  liability,  esp.  an  offer  which 
thus  fulfils  the  terms  of  the  law  and  of  the  liability. 
Plea  of  te nder^  a  plea  advanced  by  a  defendant  that  he 
has  always  been  ready  to  pay  and  has  tendered  to  the 
plaintiff  the  amount  due,  which  he  now  produces  in  court. 

"542-3  Act  34  <$•  35  Hen.  VIII,  c.  2  §  2  The  same  Col- 
lectour..as  shall  so  make  tendre  of  all  suche  money.  1544 
tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  (1574)  70  Where  such  lawefull 
tender  of  the  money  is  made.  1817  W.  SELWYN  Law  Nisi 
Prints  (ed.  4)  II.  966  The  defendant  pleaded  non-assumpsit 
as  to  all  except  3^.,  and  as  to  that  a  tender.  1863  A.  J. 
HOKWOOD  Yearoks.  30  fy  31  Edio.  f,  Pref.  26  note,  The 
reason  for  the  tender  of  the  demy-mark  in  a  writ  of  right. 
1883  Wharton's  Law  Lex.  s.  v.,  By  the  Coinage  Act,  1870. , , 
it  is  provided  that  a  tender  of  payment  of  money,  if  made 
in  coins  legally  issued  by  the  Mint,  .shall  be  a  legal  tender. 

2.  gen.  An  offer  of  anything  for  acceptance. 
1577  HARRISON  England  Pref.,  I  dare  presume  to  make 

tendour  of  the  protection  thereof  vnto  your  Lordships  hands. 
x6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  iii.  100  O.  He  hath  my  Lord  of  late 
made  many  tenders  Of  his  affection  to  me.  P..  .Doe  you 
beleeue  his  tenders,  as  you  call  them?  1761-2  HLME 
Hist.  Enff.  (1806)  V.  Ixxi.  286  [He]  made  a  tender  of  his 
sword  and  purse  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  1855  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  xiii.  III.  287  They  had  not  yet  been  put  into 
possession  of  the  royal  authority  by  a  formal  tender  and  a 
formal  acceptance.  1871  R.  ELLIS  tr.  Catullus  1.  6  Tenders 
jocular  o'er  the  merry  wine-cup. 

3.  Comm.  An  offer  made  in  writing  by  one  party 
to  another  (usually  to  a  public  body)  to  execute, 
at  an  inclusive  price  or  uniform  rate,  an  order  for 
the  supply  or  purchase  of  goods,  or  for  the  execu 
tion  of  work,  the  details  of  which  have  been  sub 
mitted,  often  through  the   public   press,   by   the 
second  party. 

1666  PEPYS  Diary  14  July,  The  business  of  Captain  Cocke's 
tender  of  hempe.  1691  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2636/3  The  Principal 
Officers  and  Commissioners  of  Their  Majesties  Navy,,  .will 
..be  ready  to  receive  any  Tenders. .,  and  to  Treat  and  Con. 
tract  with  the  Tenderers  thereof.  1851  MAYHEW  Lond. 
Labour  I.  291/2  The  privilege,  .is  disposed  of  by  tender. 
1868  ROGERS  Pol.  Econ.  xxiii.  (1876)  312  The  Government . . 
may  fix  the  sum  and  invite  tenders  for  the  lowest  amount  of 
interest  at  which  borrowers  will  be  willing  to  make  the  loan. 
i88a  Statist  X.  485  The  lowest  tender  was  accepted. 

4.  (esp.  legal)  lawful,  or  common  tender.}  Money 
or  other  things  that   may  be  legally  tendered  or 
offered  in  payment ;  currency  prescribed  by  law  as 
that  in  which  payment  may  be  made. 

In  the  British  Isles,  current  bronze  and  silver  coins  are 
legal  tender  for  sums  not  exceeding  one  shilling  and  forty 
shillings  respectively ;  current  gold  coins  are  legal  tender 
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for  any  amount.  Bank  of  England  notes  are  legal  tender 
(except  by  the  Bank  of  Eng.)  in  England  and  Wales  only. 

1740  W.  DOL-GLASS  Disc.  Curr.  Brit.  Plant.  Amer.  20 
France  never  made  their  State  Bills  a  common  Tender. 
1765  T.  HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Mass.  I.  i.  27  Indian  corn.. was 
made  a  tender  in  discharge  of  all  debt.  1777  Jrnls.  Amer. 
Congress  14  June,  Recommended,  .to pass  laws  to  make  the 
bills  of  credit,  issued  by  the  Congress,  a  lawful  tender,  in 
payments  of  public  and  private  debts.  1838-42  ARNOLD 
Hist.  Rome  II.  xxvii.  73  Land  and  cattle  became  legal 
tender  at  a  certain  fixed  rate  of  value.  1866  CRUMP  Banking 
iv.  95  A  cheque  is  not  a  legal  tender,  and  for  that  reason 
may  be  objected  to.  1883  GILMOUR  Mongols  xxxii.  369  In 
Urga,  brick  tea  and  silver  are  the  common  tenders. 

Tender  (tegnd3i),  a.  (adv.}  and  sh.%  Forms : 
3-6  tendre,  4-  tender ;  also  4  teyndir,  4-5 
tendyr,  -ere,  4-6  (chiefly  Sc.}  -ir,  5  -ire,  -ur(e. 
[a.  F.  tendre  (i  ith  c.)  -  Pr.  tenre,  tendre,  Sp.  tierno, 
Pg.  tenrOy  It,  tenero:—L.  tencr-um  (nom.  tener} 
tender,  delicate.] 

A.  adj.     I.  Literal  and  physical  senses. 

1.  Soft  or  delicate  in  texture  or  consistence ; 
yielding  easily  to  force  or  pressure ;  fragile ;  easily 
broken,  divided,  compressed,  or  injured  ;  of  food, 
easily  masticated,  succulent.  f  Tender  bread, 
newly  baked  bread  (obs.}. 

Formerly  (and  still  dial.)  used  in  wide  sense  as  a  synonym 
of  soft  (e.  g.  of  stone  or  coal). 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  114  Vor  his  fleschs  was  al  cwic  ase  is  be 
tendre  eien.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  18844  (Cott.)  Forked  fair  be 
chin  he  bare  And  tender  herd  wit  mikel  hare.  13..  E.  E. 
Allit.  P.  B.  630  A  calf.. pat  watz  tender  &  not  to^e.  13.. 
Coer  de  L.  3413  Eet  theroff. -As  it  wer  a  tendyr  chycke. 
c  1400  MAUNDEV.  xxxiii.  150  pe  tendre  erthe  was  remowed 
fra  his  place  and  bare  become  a  valay,  and  be  hard  erthe 
habade  still.  1422  tr.  Stcreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  247 
Tendyr  brede  makyd  of  the  floure  of  Whete.  a  1500  Sir 
Beites  2529  (Pj-nson)  Beuys  ..hyt  the  dragon  vnder  the 
wynge,.. There  was  he  tender  wythout  skale.  1596  DAL- 
RYMi-LE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  26  The  Skout.. 
being  sodin,.  .is  maist  tendir.  1650  BULWER  Anthropomet. 
186  Their  bones  being  yet  tender,  soft,  and  cartilaginious. 
1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  HI.  501  The  tender  Grass,  and 
budding  Flower.  ^787  BEST  Angling  (ed.  2)  39  He  bites 
very  freely,  but  is  often  lost  when  struck,  his  mouth  being 
very  tender.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  272  Moorstone 
.  .being  a  tender  kind  of  stone  in  respect  to  the  union  of  its 
component  parts.  1832  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  II.  281  Many 
tender  and  fragile  shells.  1881  BINNS  Guide  Wore.  Porce 
lain  Wks.  (1883)  24  The  ware  up  to  this  point.. is  most 
tender,  and  can  only  be  handled  with  the  greatest  care. 
fig.  CI386  CHAUCER  Merch.  T.  946,  I  haue..a  spule  for  to 
kepe.  .and  also  myn  honour  And  of  my  wyfhod,  thilke  tendre 
flour.  1709  STEELE  &  SWIFT  Taller  NQ.  67  P  12  There  is 
Nothing  of  so  tender  a  Nature  as  the  Reputation  and  Con 
duct  of  Ladies. 

b.  Of  the  ground  :  Soft  with  moisture ;  easily 
giving  way  beneath  the  feet ;  'rotten1,  dial. 

1789  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  VII.  68  Some  of  the  lands  are  so 
tender,  that  a  board  or  patten . .  is  fixed  to  each  foot  of  every 
horse.  1904  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  s.  v.  (Warwick),  Behand 
Spetchley  the  roads  was  very  tender. 

O.   Tender  porcelain  :  soft  porcelain  ;  see  quots. 

1839  \}REDtct.  Arts  1021  There  are  two  species  of  porce 
lain..;  the  one  is  called  hard,  and  the  other  tender.  Ibid. 
1022  Tender  porcelain,  styled  also  vitreous  porcelain  . . 
always  consists  of  a  vitreous  frit,  rendered  opaque  and  less 
fusible  by  the  addition  of  a  calcareous  and  marly  clay. 
1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Jlfec/i.  Suppl.,  Tender  porcelain,  a  soft 
body  porcelain  made  in  Europe. 

f2.  Frail,  thin,  fine,  slender.  Obs.  rare. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  52  The  happes  over  mannes  hed 
Ben  honged  with  a  tendre  thred.  1703  MOXON  Alech. 
Exerc.  208  That.. it  draw  not  the  thin  and  tender  Blade  of 
the  Hook  into  it. 

II.  Transferred  from  I. 

3,  Of  weak  or  delicate  constitution  ;  not  strong, 
hardy,  or  robust ;  unable  or  unaccustomed  to  endure 
hardship,  fatigue,  or  the  like;  delicately  reared, 
effeminate. 

a  1225  Ancr.  Rt  112  Codes  fleschs.. bet  was  inumen  of  be 
tendre  meidene.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6441  Nonbyleued 
nere,  Bote  is  tueye  gonge  sones,  bat  so  feble  &  tendre  were. 
1340  Ayenb.  31  pou  ne  mi;!  na?t  do  be  greate  penonces.  pou 
art  to  tendre.  1382  WYCLIF  Dent,  xxviii.  56  A  tendre 
womman  and  a  delicate.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  &sop 
v.  x,  I  shalle  not  ete  the,  For  thow  sholdest  hurte  my  tendre 
stomak.  1535  COVERDALE  Susanna  31  Now  Susanna  was 
a  tender  person,  and  maruelousfayre  of  face.  1552  HULOET, 
Tender  man  not  able  to  indure  hardnes,  effxininatns.  a  1627 
MIDDLETON  More  Dissemblers  in.  i,  A  tender,  puling,  nice, 
chitty-fac'd  squal  'tis.  1859  TENNYSON  Enid  395  To  stoop 
and  kiss  the  tender  little  thumb,  That  crost  the  trencher  as 
she  laid  it  down. 

b.  Of  animals  or  plants:  Delicate,  easily  injured 
by  severe  weather  or  unfavourable  conditions;  not 
hardy;  needing  protection.     Cf.  HARDY  a.  4b. 

1614  MARKHAM  Cheap  Huso.  vit.  xvii.  (1668)  121  Turkies 
when  they  are  young  are  very  tender  to  bring  up.  1657 
AUSTEN  Fruit  Trees  i.  56  The  May-Cherries  are  tender, 
the  Trees  must  be  set  in  a  warm  place.  1791  E.  DARWIN 
Bot.  Card.  i.  Note  xiv.  27  The  bulbs. .are  found  in  the 
perennial  herbaceous  plants  which  are  too  tender  to  bear 
the  cold  of  the  winter.  1796  C.  MARSHALL  Garden,  xii. 
(1813)  161  Fig  trees  will  mostly  survive  hard  winters,  when 
in  standards,,  .though  shoots  trained  to  a  wall  are  tenderer. 

c.  dial.  In  delicate  health,  weakly,  frail. 

1645  R.  BAILLIE  Let.  to  G.  Young  8  July,  Mr.  Hender 
son  is  much  tenderer  than  he  wont.  1747  WKSLEY  Print. 
Physic  (1762)  p.  xviii,  Tender  People  should  have  those 
..who  are  much  about  them  sound  and  healthy.  1818 
SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  v,  I  had  been  tender  a*  the  simmer,  and 
scarce  ower  the  door  o*  my  room  for  twal  weeks.  1864  LL-. 
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HOUGHTON  Let.  in  Life  (i£gij  II.  124  It  keeps  me  raiher 
1  tender  '  and  nervous. 

4.  Having  the  weakness  and  delicacy  of  youth ; 
not  strengthened  by  age  or  experience;  youthful, 
immature.  Chiefly  in  phrases  tender  aget  years 
(also  f  tender  of  age]. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNSK  Chron.  (1810)  252  He  was  tendre  &  Sing. 
13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  412,  I  w.itz  ful  song  &  tender  of 
a£c-  MS4  Kolls  of  Par  It.  V.  242/1  An  Acte  made  in  the 
lendre  age  of  the  Kyng.  1539  I*IBLE  (Great)  Gen.  xxxiii.  13 
My  Lorde,  Thou  knowest,  th.it  the  chyldren  are  tendre. 
1563  Homilies  \\.Sacrament  \\.  (1859)  449  The  true  Christians 
in  t  fie  tender  time  of  Christ's  Church  called  this  Supper  Love. 
1586  Let.  Earle  Lcyccster  8  Infected  with  Poperie  from  her 
tender  youth.  1610  HOLLAND  Camdens  Brit.  (1637)  250  He 
departed  this  life  in  his  tender  yeares.  173*  BERKELEY 
Alciflhr.  i.  §  5  Early  instruction  instilled  into  our  tender 
minds.  1844  Ln.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  xix.  §  3  (1862)  332 
The  great  evil  of  imprisoning  boysand  girls  of  a  tender  age. 

6.  In  reference  to  colour  or  light  (rarely,  sound) : 
Of  fine  or  delicate  quality  or  nature  ;  soft,  sub 
dued  ;  not  deep,  strong,  or  glaring. 

1503  DUSBAR  Thistle  ty  Rose  50  The  purpour  sone,  with 
lendir  bemys  reid.  c  1694  PHIOK  Cclia  to  Damon  67  The 
tender  accents  of  a  woman's  cry  Will  pass  unheard.  1754 
GRAY  Pleasure  8  April  ..  Scatters  his  freshest,  tenderest 
green.  1811  J.  WILSON  IsleofPalmsi.  iq  A  zone  of  dim  and 
tender  light.  1894  I-'KXN  In  Alpine  I  'alley  I,  42  The  tender 
green  of  the  young  ferns. 

6.  Of  things  immaterial,  subjects,  topics,  etc. : 
Kasy  to  be  injured  by  tactless  treatment ;  needing 
cautious  or  delicate  handling;  delicate,  ticklish. 

1625  BACON  £ss.t  Cunning  (\t\>.)  437  In  Things,  that  are 
tender  and  vnpleasing,  it  is  good  to  breake  the  Ice,  by  some 
whose  Words  are  of  lesse  weignt.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc. 
Goz't.  Eng.  i.  vi.  (1730)  14  The  times  were  too  tender  to  endure 
them  to  be  declarative  on  either  part.  1725  DE  FOE  I  'fly. 
round  World  (1840)  325  They  considered  not. .upon  what 
tender  and  ticklish  terms  their  navigation  stood.  1821  SCOTT 
Kcnilw.  xi,  Fearful  of  touching  upon  a  topic  too  tender  to 
be  tampered  with. 

III.  Tender  toward  or  in  regard  to  others. 

7.  Of  an  action  or  instrument :  Not  forcible  or 
rough  ;  gentle,  soft ;  acting  or  touching  gently. 

1340-70  Alex.  9f  Ditid.  952  In  tendere  touchinge  of  ping 
&  tastinge  of  swete.  1592  SHAKS.  Ven.  fy  Ad.  353  Her 
other  tender  hand  his  faire  cheeke  feeles:  His  tendrer 
cheeke,  receiues  her  soft  hands  print.  1602  MARSTON  An 
tonio's  Rev.  MI.  i,  I  presse  you  softly  with  a  tender  foote. 
a  1628  PKKSTON  Breastpl.  faith,  (1630)  128  The  smoking 
Flax,  he  did  blow  with  a  tender  breath  to  kindle  it  more, 
hee  dealt  not  roughly  with  it.  1833  COLERIDGE  Table-t. 
30  Aug.,  The  more  exquisite  and  delicate  a  flower  of  joy, 
the  tenderer  must  be  the  hand  that  plucks  it. 

fb.  Easy;  not '  hard  '  or  difficult.  Obs.rare~l. 

13..  Gaw.  fy  Gr.  Knt.  2436  How  tender  hit  is  to  entyse 
tecnes  of  fyljre. 

8.  Of  persons,  their  feelings,  or  the  expression  of 
these  :  Characterized  by,  exhibiting,  or  expressing 
delicacy  of  feeling  or  susceptibility  to  the  gentle 
emotions;  kind,  loving,  gentle,  mild,  affectionate. 

The  tender  Passion  or  sentiment,  sexual  love. 

a  1300  Cursor  At.  24245  (Cott.)  Mi  suet  moder,  tender  of 
hert.  c  1375  «SV.  Leg.  Saints  vi.  (Thomas)  444  Synciane,  bat 
wes  vorthy,  &  tcndir  ftende  to  mygdony.  c  1420  Brut  346 
He  kept  pat  office  but  iiij  wokis,  because  he  was  so  tcndir 
and  gentill  vn-to  J^e  cetezens of  London.  1534  MORE  Treat. 
J'assiouWks.  1273/1  The  wily  wrech  perceiued.  .the  tender 
mynde  that  the  man  had  to  hys  make.  IS^COVERDALE  Ps. 
xxiv.  [xxv.J  6  Call  to  remembrance,  O  Lorde,  thy  tender 
mercies  &  thy  louing  kindnesses.  1576  in  Feuillerat  Revels 
Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  416  In  tendre  consideracion  wherof  may  yt 
please  your  honour.  1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  New  Invent. 
p.  cxxiii,  Seamen.,  are  entituled  to  a  more  tender  Protection 
from  the  Crown  than  other  Subjects  are.  1775  SHEKIDAM 
Duenna  i.  iii,  I  delight  in  the  tender  passions.  1848 
THACKERAY  I'an.  Fair  xxxvii,  His  little  sisters,  in  whose 
welfare  she  still  took  the  tenderest  interest.  \9bj  Athenaruiit 
20  July  77/2  The  rivalry  of  the  class-room  is  unfavourable 
to  toe  tender  sentiment. 

fb.  transf.  That  is  the  object  of  tender  feeling; 
tenderly  loved ;  dear,  beloved,  precious.  Obs. 

c  1450  HOLLAND  ffwlat  439  As  his  tenderest  and  deir  In 
his  maist  misteir.  1485  Sc.  Acts  7<w.  ///  (1814)  II.  171/1 
His  bienes  has  diners  tymez.  .maid  supplicacioun.  .for  be 
promocioun  of  his  tendir  clerk  &  consalour.  1591  SHAKS. 
Two  Gent.  v.  iv.  37  How  I  loue  Valentine,  Whose  life's  as 
lender  to  me  as  my  soule.  1611  BIBLE  J'nn:  iv.  3  Tender 
and  onely  bcloued  in  the  sight  of  my  mother  [COVERD. 
tenderly  beloved  of  my  mother). 

fc.  Sf.    Nearly  related,  akin;   esp.  in  phrase 
tender of 'blood.  Obs. 

1508  DUNBAR  Poems  vii.   15  Wekum  pur  lendir  blude  of 


;<\  1565  Q.  MARY  in  Keith  /list.  (1734)  App.  103 
Lady  Margaret  Countes  of  Lennox,  being  alswa  sa  tendir 
of  Blude  to  hir  Majestic.  1630-56  SIR  R.  GORDON  ///>/. 


Earls  Suthtrlajid(i&\$  125  One  who  wes  so  tender  of  kinred 
and  blood  to  him. 

9.  Tender  of  (for,  on  behalf  of  ^  etc.)  :  Careful  of 
the  welfare  of;  careful  to  preserve  from  harm  or 
injury;  considerate  of,  thoughtful  for ;  fond  of. 

^1305  St.  Kentltn  136  in  E.  E.  I*.  (1862)  51  His  nonce.* 
Tendre  was  of  )>is  child,  for  heo  him  haddc  deorest  ibojt. 
1340  HAMPOLE  /V.  Consc.  905  Whar-to  pan  es  man..Swa 
tendre  of  his  vile  body?  a  1400-50  Alexander  3317  Be 
lendire  of  my  kni;tis.  1551  T.  WILSON  Lcgike  (1580)  33 
Then  should  all  Capitaines.  .be  tender  oucr  their  poore 
warriours  and  base  Soldiours.  1605  BACON  Ad'1,  Learn. 
I.  iii.  fi  10  Some  person,  tender  on  the  behalf  of  philosophy, 
reproved  Aristippus,  1641  Dfclar.  Lords  ff  Com,  in  Rushw. 
Hist.  CW/.f  1721)  V.  45  The  Priviledges  of  Parliament,  which 
the  Conlrivers..seem  to  be  so  lender  of.  1709  Swit  r  /  "/W. 
Bickerstafff  i,  I  am  too  tender  of  his  reputation  to  publish 


them.  1783  BURKE  Affairs  fttitia  Wks.  XI.  334  Mr.  Harwell 
.  .ought  to  nave  been  tender  for  his  honour.  1868  ROGKKS 
/W.  l-lcon.  xvii.  (1876)  240  So  tender  i-,  the  legislature  of  liis 

interest. 

b.  Solicitous  or  careful  to  avoid  or  prevent 
something;  chary  of;  scrupulous,  cautious,  cir 
cumspect  ;  reluctant,  loth.  Const.  of,  in. 

1651  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  \\.  xxvii.  (1739)  120  He 
was  tender  of  the  least  diminution  of  his  Honour.  1656 
FISETT  for.  Atnbass.  41,  I  was  tender  in  taking  any  course 
without  his  Lordship's  directions.  1667  I'EPYS  Diary  28  Oct., 
I  confess,  I  am  sorry  to  find  him  so  tender  of  appearing. 
17*9  L.uv  Serious  C.  xxiii.  (1732)  478  Very  tender  in 
censuring  and  condemning  other  people.  1840  LADY  C. 
BURY  Hist.  Flirt  xix,  Her  heart  should  be  tender  of  ridi 
culing  their  sufFerhig. 

IV.  Easily  affected,  sensitive. 

10.  Sensitive  to,  or  easily  affected  by,  external 
physical  forces  or  impressions;  spec.  -\~&.  Having 
a  delicate  or  finely  sensitive  perception  of  smell. 

c  1410,  1700  [see  tender-nosed  in  C.].  1445  tr.  Claudian  in 
Anglia  XXVIII.  277  As  blode  boundys  with  her  tendir 
nose  tel  thingis  or  thei  appiere.  1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  695 
Looke  as  ihe  full-fed  Hound,  or  gorged  Hawke,  Vnapt  for 
tender  smell,  or  speedie  flight. 

b.  Sensitive  in  relation  to  bodily  feeling  or  touch. 
c  1600  SHAKS.  S0nn,cx\\.  6,  I  doe  not  loue  thee  with  mine 

eyes... Nor  are  mine  eares  with  thy  toungs  tune  delighted, 
Nor  tender  feeling  to  base  touches  prone.  1715  DESACUUERS 
Fires  lnif>r.  43  The  difference  between  the  Action  of  Cold 
Air  upon  animate  and  tender,  or  inanimate  and  insensible 
Bodies. 

c.  spec.  Acutely  sensitive  to  pain ;  painful  when 
touched ;  easily  hurt. 

[1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  /'///,  ir.  ii.  144  But  Conscience,  Con- 
science ;  O  'lis  a  tender  place,  and  I  must  leaue  her.] 
1709  [implied  in  TENDERNESS  3].  1799  Med.  Jrnl.  I.  159 
The  tumor  being  hard,  and  very  tender.  1898  Allbtttt's 
Syst.  Med.  V.  749  The  skin  over  the  pericardium  was  tender 
and  sensitive. 

fd.  Of  scales  for  weighing  :  Delicate,  sensitive. 

1665-6  Phil.  Trans.  I.  232  If  I  had  had ..  tender  Scales. 
6.  Of  a  ship:    Leaning  over   too  easily  under 
sail-pressure;  crank,  not  *  stiff*. 

1722  DE  FOE  Col.  'Jack  (1840)  190  The  ship.. was  leaky 
and  tender.  1716  SHELVOCKE  Voy.  round  World  5,  I  told 
them, '  if  the  snip  was  tender,  it  was  caus'd  by  her  being 
pebter'd  so  much  aloft '.  1823  SCORKSBY  JrnL  Whale  Fish, 


scanty  allowance  of  ballast. 

f.  Of  a  horse :   To  go  tender ',  to  go  as  if  lame  or 

sore-footed  and  unable  to  put  down  his  foot  freely. 

1849  LEVER  ^.  Cashel  II.  269,  I  defy  any  one  to  know 

whether  a  horse  goes  tender,  while  galloping  in  deep  ground. 

11.  Susceptible  to  moral  or  spiritual  influence ; 
impressionable,   sympathetic ;    sensitive   to   pious 
emotions.     Now   chiefly   in   phrase  '  tender  con 
science  ' ;  formerly  also  of  persons. 

cis86  KRVSKKTT  Mourn.  Muse  Thcstylis  55  Your  teares 
a  hart  of  flint  Might  tender  make.  [1613:  see  sense  ioc.] 
1655  FULLEH  Ch.  Hist.  n.  vi.  §  21  The  sight  of  him  made 
all  tender  Beholders  Cripples  hy  Sympaihie.  1660  CHAS.  II 
Declar.fr.  Breda,  We  do  declare  a  Liberty  to  tender  Con. 
sciences.  167*  G.  Fox  Jrn/.,  The  people  being  generally 
tender  and  open.  1685  EVELYN  Mrs.  Godolfhin  46,  I  found 
her.  .all  in  feares,  for  never  was  Creature  more  devout  and 
tender.  1738  P.  WALKER  Pcden  Pref.  (1827)  23  Which  have 
made  so  many  tender  Christians  to  scrupje  and  scunner  to 
take  the  Food  of  their  Souls  out  of  their  unclean  Hands. 
1788  \VI-:SLEY  ll'ks.  (1872)  VI  1. 191  One  of  a  tender  conscience 
b  exact  in  observing  any  deviation  from  the  word  of  God, 
whether  in  thought,  or  word,  or  work.  1844  LD.  BtOUGHAM 
Brit.  Const,  xvi.  (1862)  250  The  form  of  words  used,  out  of 
regard  to  lender  consciences. 

fb.  as  adv.  Tenderly,  impressionably.   Obs. 

14x4  Coventry  Leet  Bk.  96  That  causyd  the  people  the 
more  &  tenderer  to  her  his  prechyng. 

12.  Sensitive  to  injury;    ready  to  take  offence; 
*  touchy'.  Obs.  exc.  Ujfr*  from  ioc. 

a  1635  NAUNTON  ^>o#/«.  Reg.  (Arb.)  46  On  such  trespasses 
she  was  quick  and  tender,  and  would  not  spare  any  whatso 
ever.  1645  FULLER  Good  Th.  in  Bad  T.  (1841)  3,  I  am 
choleric  by  my  nature  and  tender  by  my ( temper.  1749 
CHESTKRF.  Lett.  (1792)  II.  300  Men  are  in  this  respect 
tender  too,  and  will  sooner  forgive  an  injury  than  an  iiiMilt, 
1857  HUCKLE  Civiliz.  I.  x.  613  The  nobleSj  however,  who 
felt  tint  they  had  been  aggrieved  in  their  most  tender 
point,  were  not  yet  satisfied. 

1 13.  transf.  Sensitively  felt ;  that  touches  sensi 
tive  feelings  or  emotions.  Obs. 

1705  STANHOPE  Paraphr.  I.  115  Which  cannot  but. .make 
the  Sense  of  present  Sufferings  more  tender  and  afflicting. 
1779  Mirror  No.  i  (1787)  I.  5  A  misfortune  of  the  lenderest 
kind  threw  me,  for  some  time,  into  retirement. 
B.  sb.  [absolute  use  of  the  adj.] 

fl.  Tender  state  or  condition.  Obs. 

£  1400  Rrut  254  pat  |>e  Kyng,  for  tendre  of  his  age,  shulde 
be  gouernede  be  tuelf  grete  Lordes  of  Engeland.  a  i6pi 
BOYI.B  Hist.  Air  xx.  (1692)  196  Not  only  to  blast  the  Fruit, 
but  the  very  Leaves  of  such  Trees.. just  in  the  Tender, .. 
r.  e.  when  iney  arc  newly  expanded  oul  of  the  Buds. 

f2.  Tender  feeling,  tenderness.  (CtTXHDBB.)  Obs. 

1668  DRYDKN  Evenings  Love  v.  i,  To  disengage  my  heart 
fmiti  this  furious  lender,  which  1  have  for  him.  1710  MKS, 
CKNTLIVRE  Man's  Bewitched  Pref.,  Tis  Natural  to  have 
a  kind  of  a  Tender  for  our  own  Productions.  Ibid.  v.  adfin.t 
I  had  a  kind  of  a  Tender  for  Dolly;  but  since  she's  dispos  d 
of,  I'll  stand  as  I  do.  1742  RICHARDSON  Pamela  IV.  113  Ix:t 
;..•  Musick  express,  as  I  may  say,  Love  and  the  Tender, 
ever  so  much. 


t3.  Tender  consideration  ;  care,  regard,  concern. 
(Cf.  TENDER  v2  3.)  Obs.  rare. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  //*,  v.  iv.  49  Thou  hast . . shew'd  thou 
mak'st  some  tender  of  my  life  In  this  faire  rescue  thou 
hast  brought  to  inee.  1605 —  Lear  i.  iv.  230  The  redresses  . . 
Whii.li  in  (he  tender  of  a  wholesome  weale,  Might  in  their 
working  do  you  that  offence. 

C.  Combinations;  chiefly  parasynthetic  adjs., 
as  Under -bearded^  -bladed,  -bodied,  -  bowel falt  -faced, 
-  hoof ed,-hued,- minded, -nat  tired ,-persotied)-skinncd i 
-souled,  -tempered,  -witted,  etc.  Also,  =  tenderly, 
in  tender-domestic,  -imped)  'looking,  -taken  adjs. 
Special  Combs.:  tender-dying  a.,  dying  young; 
tender-eared  a.  (Jig>\  sensitive  to  blame  or  criti 
cism  ;  tender-eyed  a.t  (a}  having  tender  or  soie 
eyes;  t  (b}  fond,  doting,  partial;  tender-flosa 
[FLOSS-"']  :  sec  quot. ;  tender- for eheaded  a., 
modest,  ready  to  blush  ;  f  tender-hefted  «.,  set  in 
a  delicate  'hnft'  or  bodily  frame  ;  hence,  womanly, 
gentle;  tender-mouthed  a.  ,(a]  of  ahorse:  having 
a  tender  mouth,  answering  readily  to  the  rein  ; 
t(^)  fastidious,  dainty,  choice  ;  (<r)  gentle  in  spenk- 
ing,  not  harsh;  t  tender-nosed  a.t  (a}  keen- 
scented  ;  (b}  timid,  timorous ;  tender-sided  a. 
[? after  crank-sided^,  =  sense  ioc  {Cent.  Dili. 
1891)  ;  t  tender-skull,  a  variety  of  walnut ; 
t  tender-tinder,  ?  readily  inflammable  material 
(in  quot.  fig.}.  See  also  TKNDKB-CONBCIENCED, 
TENDERFOOT,  etc. 

*59*  SYI.VESTEH  Dit  Rartas  i.  iii.  296  A  Tree,  whose 
*tender-bearded  Root  being spred  In  dryebt  sand.  1804  tr. 
Ovid's  Reincdv  of  Lcn'C  I.  102  (Jod.)  The  *tenc3er-bladed 
grain,  Shot  up  to  stalk.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  i.  iii.  6  When  yet 
hee  was  but  'tender-bodied.  1650  JtR.  TAYLOR  Holy  Living 
(1727)  162  Ue  'tender-bowelled,  pitiful,  and  gentle.  1849 
(,'LOUCH  A  incurs  de  I'oy.  \.  116  One  of  those  natures  WhitJi 
have  their  perfect  delight  in  the  general  "tender-domestic. 
1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  t'/,  in.  iii.  43  As  lookes  the  Mother  on 
her  lowly  IJabe,  When  Death  d'nh  close  his  "lender-dying 
Eyes,  15*9  MOTK  l^yal^gc  iv.  Wks.  2.48,  i  The  bad  tl'.em>e!f 
be  not  so  "tendereared,  that  for  the  only  talking  of  their 
faultes  they  would  banish  the  bokesthat  were  good  in  other 
tbtnges besyde.  1683  KKNNKIT  tr.  Erasm.on  Folly  Pref. 
(1709)  8  Which  makes  me  wonder  at  the  tender-eared  humour 
of  thisaqe.  1535  ^ovtKDALi;  f '"*•'"•  xxix.  17  Lea  was  'tender 
eyed  [WvcLli",  with  blerid  eyen].  1591  I'M  ci\  AIJ,  S/>.  Diet., 
rifaHoso,  bleare  eied,  tender  eicd.  <r  1619  FLKICHBR  It'it 
without  J/.  i;i.  i,  You  must  not  think  your  sister,  so  tender 
eyed  as  not  to  see  your  follies.  1823  W.  TAYLOR  in  Minor 
12  July,  He  [Thomson]  was  so  "tender-faced  ..  and  so 
devilish  difficult  to  shave.  1839  UKE  Diet.  Arts  712  If  its 
fracture  be  contorted,  and  contains  a  great  many  empty 
spaces  or  air-cells,  the  metal  [cast  iron]  takes  the  name  of 
cavernous-floss,  or  *tender-floss.  1659  "Tender-foreheaded 
[see  FOREUEADEU  i],  1825  COLERIDGE  Aids  Kefl,  Aph.  xvii. 
67  What  need  that  Christians  should  be  so  tender-fore- 
headed  as  to  be  put  out  of  countenance.  1605  SHAKS. 
Lear  \\.\v.  176  Thy  "lender-hefted  (QLI  nested]  Nat  lire  shall 
not  giueTheeo're  to  har.shnesse.  1624  Mium  ETON  Game  at 
Chess  \\\.  i,  Thy  conscience  is  so 'tender-hoof  d  of  late.  Every 
nail  pricks  it.  isgtfSyLVESTi-.R  DuBarttis\\.  Dcd.  12  Observe 
a  while  our  *tendcr-imped  I.ark.  1605  SHAKS.  Learv.  iii. 
31  To  be  "tender  minded  Do's  not  become  a  Sword.  1620 
VENNER  I'ia,  Recta  iv.  72  Some  (That  are  very  'tender 
mouthed)  deeme  this  fish  not  so  pleasant  in  taste.  1708 
Yorkshire-Raters  3  He's  tender- mouth 'd,  mana^'d  with 
easy  bit.  1656  DUCHESS  NEWCASTLE  True  Relation  in  Life 
(1886)  313  AUo  I  am  "lender  natuied,  fur  it  troubles  my 
conscience  tokillafly.  ci4io  Master  of  Came  (MS.  Digby 
182)  xxxiii,  f>e  redyer  and  moste  *tendrenosed  hounde. 
1700  R.  CROMWELL  Let.  in  Kng.  Hist.  Rev.  XIII.  120  The 
other  tow  tender  nobed  gentlemen  would  not  come.  1819 
KEATS  Lamia  it.  238  The  *tender-personed  Lamia..  1679 
EVELYN  AW.  Hort.  led.  5)  38  Wallnuts,  the  Early  nut:  the 
'Tender-Scull,  the  Hardshell.  t87iSYMONDS  Introd. .S7«</. 
Dante  248  Most  "lender-souled  of  feudal  heroes,  a  1811 
KEATS  Last  Sonnet,  Still,  still  lo  hear  her  "tender-taken 
breath,  And  so  live  ever — or  else  swoon  to  death.  1882  V.  M. 
CRAWFORD  Mr.  Isaacs  ii,  Arab  stallions,.. sure-fooled  as 
a  mule,  and  *tendcr-tempered  as  a  baby.  1615  BRATHWAIT 
Strappado  (1878)  9.4  "Tender-tinder  of  Affection,  If  I  harbour 
ihee  againe,  I  will  doe  ii  by  direction  Of  some  grant: 
experienc'tswaine.  1560  BECON  AVru  Catech.  Wks.  I.  542  b, 
The  children,  whiche  eyther  are  tender,  or  "tender  wilted, 
or  fearefull,  or  easye  to  be  reclaymed :  the  Scholemaster 
uuglii  gently  to  entreat. 

Tender  (te-nd3j),  v.l  Also  6-8  tendre.  [n. 
F.  tendre  to  hold  out,  offer  (iith  c.  in  Godef. 
Compl.)  :— L.  tendtre  to  stretch,  hold  forth.  (The 
retention  of  the  ending  of  the  French  infinitive  is 
unusual,  but  cf.  RENDKB  v .)] 

To  offer  or  present  formally  for  acceptance. 

1.  trans.  Law.  To  offer  or  advance  (a  plea, 
issue,  averment ;  evidence,  etc.)  in  due  and  formal 
terms;  spec,  to  offer  (money,  etc.)  in  discharge  of 
a  debt  or  liability,  esp.  in  exact  fulfilment  of  the 
requirements  of  the  law  and  ot  the  obligation. 

i54»-3  Act  34  *  35  Hen.  Vtft,  c.  a  ft  a  If.. the  saide  Col- 
lectoures.  .tendre  paiement  of  all  suche  money,  .within  the 
saide  three  monethes.  1544  tr.  Littleton 's  Tenures  (1574)22^ 
The  Lorde  maye  tender  a  conuenient  manage  wyihout 
disperagyng  of  such  an  heire  female.  1607  Cown.1.  /nterpr. 
;  •  tender  his  law  of  mm  S tttnmons.  .is  to  offer  himselfe 
ready  lo  make  his  law,  whereby  to  proouc  thai  he  was  not 
summoned.  <~  1611  CHAPMAN  lliad\\\\.  303  If  ten  or  twenty 
limes  somuth.as  friends  would  rate  thy  price,  Were  tendered 
here.  i6ai  KL&ING  Debates  Ho.  /.^rrfjiCamdtnjQ/  Sr  John 
Bennell  was  ready  to  tender  his  apperauncc.  1730-6  HAKKV 
(folio\  To  Tender  a>t  Averment  (in  Law),  lo  offer  a  Proof  or 
Evidence  in  Court.  11774  TUCKF.R  Lt.  Nat,  (1834)  II.  120 


TENDER. 

In  all  courts  of  judgment  the  burden  of  the  proof  lies  upon 
him  who  tenders  the  issue.  1848  WHARTON  Law  Lex.  s.  v., 
No  copper  coin  can  be  tendered  when  the  debt  is  such  an 
amount  that  it  can  be  paid  in  silver  or  gold.  1885  Laiv 
Times  Rep.  LIII.  51/2  Evidence  was. .tendered  on  behalf 
of  the  appellant  to  prove  the  construction  of  the  furnace. 

fb.  Tender  down:  to  lay  down  (money)  in 
payment :  cf.  pay  down.  Also  transf.  Obs.  rare. 
i6oa  HEYWOOD  Wont.  Kilde  Wks.  1874  II.  108  Sir  I  accept 
it  [money],.  .Come  gentlemen,  and  see  it  tendred  downe. 
1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  n.  iv.  180  Had  he  twentie  heads 
to  tender  downe  On  twentie  bloodie  blockes,  hee'Id  yeeld 
them  vp.  1607  —  Timon,  i.  i.  54  You  see  how  all  Condi 
tions,  .tender  downe  Their  seruices  to  Lord  Timon. 

2.  gen.  To  present  (anything)  for  approval  and 
acceptance ;  to  offer,  proffer. 

1587  HARRISON  England  n.  xxii.  (1877)  I.  340  Then  doo 
they  tender  licences,  and  offer  large  dispensations  vnto 
him.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  If,  n.  iii.  41  My  gracious  Lord,  I 
tender  you  my  seruice.  1607  DEKKER  &  WEBSTER  Hist. 
Sir  T.  Wyatt  Wks.  1873  III.  no  Who  was  it  yonder,  that 
tendered  vp  his  life  To  natures  death?  1635  A.  STAFFORD 
Fern.  Glory  (1869)  149  All  tendred  their  respects.  1713 
ADDISON  Ct.  Tariff*  21  As  he  tendered  his  ears.  1786  tr. 
Reckfordt$  Vathek  (1868)  45  The  governor,  .tendered  every 
kind  of  refreshment.  1849  MACAU  LAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  101 
Several  Aldermen,  who.. loved  neither  Popery  nor  martial 
la  iv,  tendered  their  resignations.  1853  C.  BRONTE  Villctte 
xii,  She  tendered  not  even  a  remonstrance.  1871  R.  ELLIS 
Catullus  Ixv.  15  Yet  mid  such  desolation  a  verse  I  tender. 
fig.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L,  L.  \\.  i.  244  As  lewels  in  Christall 
.  .tendring  their  own  worth  from  whence  they  were  glast. 

b.  To  tender  an  oath,  to  offer  or  present  an  oath 
to  a  person,  that  he  may  take  it ;  to  put  it  to  any 
one  to  take  an  oath.     (Rarely  to  take  the  oath: 
quot.  1838.) 

1562  Act  5  Eliz.  c.  i  §  6  To  tender  or  minister  the  Othe 
aforesayd,  to  every ..Ecclesiasticall  person.  1710  HEARSE 
Collect.  (O.H.S.)  II.  355  The  Oaths  are  also  order 'd  to  be 
tender'd  to  them.  1838  PRESCOTT  Ferd.  ff  Is.  (1846)  I.  v. 
222  The  principal  grandees,  .soon  presented  themselves  from 
all  quarters,  in  order  to  tender  the  customary  oaths  of  alle 
giance.  1871  MORLEY  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  i.  J.  De  Maistre 
(1878)  107  The  authorities  vainly  tendered  him  the  oalh. 
•j*  C.  To  offer  to  do  something.  Obs.  rare—1. 

a  1618  RALEIGH  Maxims  St.  (1651)  31  Especially  If  it 
tender  to  take  from  them  their  commodities. 

3.  [from  TENDER  sb.-  3.]      intr.    To  offer  by 
tender/^  a  proposed  contract,  or  the  like. 

1863  Pall  Mall  G.  12  Oct.  5  Cases,  .in  which  the  grocery 
supply.. is  regulated  by  friendship  [with]  some  particular 
grocer— a  condition  under  which  open  tendering  becomes 
altogether  a  farce.  1910  Times  g  Feb.  4  Seven  firms  tendered 
in  competition . . ,  the  tenderers  all  sat  at  a  table. 

Hence  Tendered  (-aid)  ///.  a. ;  Tendering 
vbl.  sb. 

1613  T.  GODWIN  Rom.  Antiq.  (1658)  112  A  certain  ticket 
or  token  ..  at  the  tendring  whereof ..  certain  doles  and 
measures  of  corn  were  given.  (11677  BARROW  JF-C-j.  (1686)  1 1 1. 
xxxvi.  404  His  tendering  upon  so  fair  and  easie  terms  an 
endless  life  in  perfect  joy  and  bliss.  1883  Pall  Mall  G. 
12  May  4/1  Mdlle.  Jeanne  receives  the  tendered  homage 
with  the  condescension  of  well-acknowledged  desert. 

Tender  (te'ndai),  v.2  arch,  or  dial.  [f.  TENDER 
a.  :  cf.  OF.  tendr-ir.] 

fl.  intr.  To  become  tender ;  to  be  affected  with 
pity  ;  to  grow  soft,  soften.  Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  270  The  wo  the  children  made, 
Wherof  that  al  his  herte  tendreth.  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk. 
17447  The  kynges  herte  ful  sore  tendres.  c  1489  CAXTON 
Sonnes  of  Aymon  xix.  430  Whan  Reynawde  lierde  his 
brother  Rycharde  speke  so  to  hym,  his  herte  tendred  with 
all  ryght  sore.  1553  Respublica.  in,  iv.  753,  I  on  youe  soo 
tendre. 

2.  trans.  To  make  tender  (in  various  senses),    a. 
To  render  gentle,  compassionate,  or  contrite ;  to 
soften.  ?  Obs,  exc.  among  Quakers. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  1. 115  Al  naked  bot  of  smok  andscherte, 
To  tendre  with  the  kynges  herte.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg. 
14  b/2  He  added  therto  wepyng . .  to  tendre  our  hertis.  1678 
R.  BARCLAY  Afol.  Quakers  v.  xvi.  147  It  works  powerfully 
upon  the  Soul,  mightily  tenders  it,  and  breaks  it.  16.. 
PKNN  To  J.  H.t  etc.  (Cent.),  I  pray  God  forgive  you,  open 
your  eyes,  tender  your  hearts,  a  1718  —  Life  Wks.  1726  I. 
61  We  were  all  sweetly  tender'd  and  broken  together.  1797 
LAMB  To  Chas.  Lloyd  15  Deal  with  me,  Omniscient  Father  ! 
asthoujudgest  best  And  in  thy  season  tender  thou  my  heart. 
1812  MRS.  FRY  in  Clay  Prison  Chaplain  (1861)  81,  I  heard 
weeping,  and  I  thought  they  [female  convicts]  appeared 
much  tendered. 

fb.  To  make  less  stringent  or  strict;  to  miti 
gate.  Obs.  rare. 

'  a  1656  UP.  HALL  Specialties  Life  Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  10,  I. . 
besought  him  to  tender  that  hard  condition. 

c.  To  make  tender  or  delicate.     Now  dial. 
1725  CHEYSE  Ess.  Health  vii.  §  7  Much  and  heavy  Cloaths 

.  .tender  and  debilitate  the  Habit, and  weaken  the  Strength. 
1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  II.  1042  Manure,  .blanch 
ing  and  tendering  the  grass  plants  in  the  spots  where  it 
remains,  1886  S.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Tender^  to  make  tender : 
as  '  It'll  tender  him  for  the  winter '. 

d.  To  make  (physically)  tender,  soft,  or  weak ; 
to  soften,  weaken.     Now  dial,  and  techn. 

1764  Museum  Rust.  Il.lxxvi.  261  The  band  seldom  breaks 
there,  unless  it  be  made  of  too  small  a  quantity,  or  of  corn 
much  tendered.  1806  A.  HUNTER  Culina  (ed.  3)  182  Stew 
it  till  quite  tender. ..  When  sufficiently  tendered,  take  out 
the  bones.  1874  W.  CROOKES  Dyeing  <$•  Calico-print,  n. 
vii.  517  If  too  strongly  acid  or  alkaline  tt  [the  mordant]  will 
have  a  corrosive  action,  and  the  goods,  as  it  is  technically 
called,  will  be  '  tendered  '.  1880  A  ntrim  fy  Down  Gloss  s.  v., 
The  fibre  (of  flax)  tendered  by  excess  of  moisture. 

3,  To  feel  or  act  tenderly  towards ;  to  regard  or 
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treat  with  tenderness :  with  various  shades  of 
meaning,  a.  To  have  a  tender  regard  for,  to 
hold  dear  ;  to  be  concerned  for  or  solicitous  about ; 
to  treat  with  consideration ;  to  regard,  care  for, 
value,  esteem,  arch.  See  also  f. 

1439  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  8/2  peir  worsliipp  which  bei 
tendre  most  of  any  ertly  thing.  1469  Paston  Lett.  II.  352 
Be  my  trow  the  ther  is  no  gentylwoman  on  lyve  that  my 
herte  tendreth  more  then  it  dothe  her.  1524  [see  f.]. 
1579  GOSSON  ScA.  Abuse  (Arb.)  30  Dion  ..  forbiddeth  . . 
gentlewomen  that  tender  their  name  and  honor,  to  come  to 
Theaters.  1633  UP.  HALL  Hard  Texts,  N.  T.  87  It  must 
needs  be  more  cause  of  joy  to  all  that  tender  the  glory  of 
God.  a  1677  BARROW  Wks.  (1687)  I.  viii.  98  By  our  charity  and 
benignity  to  those  whose  good  he  tenders.  1786  Francis 
the  Philanthropist  III.  72  He  advised  mej  as  I  tendered  my 
own  safety,  to  keep  aloof  from  his  house.  1828  SOUTHEY  in 
Q.  Kcv.  XXXVIII.  569  As  we  tender  the  safety  of  the 
Royal  Oak.  1857  [see  f]. 

1"  b.  To  regard  or  receive  favourably;  to  attend 
to  or  comply  with  (a  request)  graciously.   Obs. 

c  1430  Life  St.  Kat/i.  (1884)  9  Besechynge  gowre  hy^e 
excellence  to  tendre  our  desyr  and  to  graunte  vs  ..  a 

;raciouse  answer.      1523   SKELTON  Garl.  Laurel  56    My 


BUpplycBcyoD  to  thee  I  arrecte,  Whereof  I  beseche  you  to 
tender  the  efTecte.  1593  SHAKS.  Liter.  534  Then  for  thy 
husband  and  thy  chjldrens  sake,  Tender  my  suite. 


fc.  To  regard  or  treat  with  pity;  to  take  pity 
on,  have  mercy  on  ;  to  feel  or  show  compassion  for. 

1442  HKN.  VI  in  Ellis  O rig.  Lett,  Ser.  m.  I.  78  That  ye 
soo  tendryng  thees  oure  necesshees  wol  lene  vnto  vs  for  the 
socours  and  relief  of  oure  seid  Duchie  [etc.].  1523  LL>. 
BERNRRS  Froiss.  I.  ccxxxi.  311  To  knowe  yf  he  wolde 
receyue  you.. and  for  pytie  somwhat  to  tendre  your  nede 
and  necessyte.  1581  1'.  HOWELL  Denises  (1879)  183  The 
Lyon  doth  tender  the  beast  that  doth  yeelde.  1649  RoBKRTB 
Clavis  Bibl.  25  Seeing  he  so  tenders  them  in  affliction. 

d.  To  treat  with  affectionate  care ;  to  cherish, 
foster ;  to  take  care  of,  look  after.  Obs.  or  dial. 

1449  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  152/2  Fadres  of  the  Church,  that 
shuld  most  specially  tendir  J>e  dere  bought  monnys  soule. 
1556  J-  HEVWOOD  Spider  <$•  F.  Ixvii.  15  He  tenderlie 
tendreth  his  childerne  and  wife.  1611  STEED  Hist.  Gt. 
Brit.\y..  ix.  (1623)  617  He  rather  ought  to  haue  tendred  him 
as  a  Father,  a  1711  KEN  Hymns  Festh*.  Poet.  \V"ks.  1721 
I,  386  You  in  their  Infant-age,  To  tender  them  engage. 
1844  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Hist.  j.  Marten  xxv,  [Irish  lad  says] 
I  was  obliged  to  lead  him  about,.. and  tender  him,  and 
help  him,  as  if  he  had  been  a  girl. 

t  e.  To  have  regard  or  respect  to  as  something 
to  be  dreaded  and  avoided.  Obs. 

1615,  1625  [see  f  ].  1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  I  lib.  I.  viii. 
(1821)  113  Beseeching  your  Lordship. .not  to  faile,  as  you 
tender  the  overthrow  of  our  Action.  1672-1901  [see  f  ]. 

f.  Phrases.  Royal  Proclamations  formerly  ended 
with  the  phrase  (  as  they  [you,  etc.]  tender  our 
pleasure  *  (in  sense  a  above),  which  was  used  as  late 
as  1701,  but  in  the  i7th  c.  was  largely  supplanted 
by  'as  they  tender  our  displeasure'  (see  sense  e), 
which  occurs  as  early  as  1615,  and  remained  in 
use  in  proclamations  for  continuing  persons  in  office, 
issued  on  the  accession  of  a  sovereign,  down  to  the 
accession  of  Edward  VII,  after  which  the  Demise 
of  the  Crown  Act  (of  July  1901)  rendered  such 
proclamations  unnecessary.  Proclamations  for 
general  fasts  or  thanksgivings  have  from  1641  ended 
with  the  phrase  'as  they  tender  the  favour  of 
Almighty  God*. 

1490  Warrant  in  Coventry  Lcet  Bk.  539  Fayle  ye  not 
berof..as  ye  &  every  of  yowe  tendre  our  singler  pleasir  and 
woll  eshewe  \>e  contrane.  1524  HEN.  VIII  in  Buccleuck 
MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  220  We.  .commaunde  you. . 
to..suffre  hym  so  to  do,  without  any  your  let,  chalenge, 
or  contradicclon,  as  ye  tender  our  pleasur.  1618  (July  6) 
Prod.  16  Jas.  7,  (Inhibiting  all  persons,  etc.)  as  they  tender 
Our  pleasure  and  will  avoid  Our  indignation  and  displeasure. 
1619  (Nov.  10)  Procl.  17  Jos.  /,  As  they  tender  Our  pleasure, 
and  will  avoide  the  contrary.  1669  (June  23}  Prod.  21 
Chas.  II.  1701  (Mar.9)/V0<Y.  i  Antte  (Continuing  Persons 
in  Office)  as  they  and  every  of  them  tender  Her  Majesty's 
pleasure. 

1615  (Dec.  9)  Procl,  13  Jos.  /  (Requiring  the  Residencle 
of  Noblemen,  etc.)  as  they  tender  Our  indignation  and  dis 
pleasure.  1625  {May  26)  Procl.  i  Chas.  I  (For  reforming 
disorders  in  His  Majesty's  Household)  as  they  will  give 


me  to  prohibit  your  further  proceeding  therein  as  you 
tender  His  Majesty's  displeasure.  1688  (Feb.  19)  Procl.  \ 
Wm.  ff  Mary  (Continuing  Officers  in  Plantations)  as  they 
and  every  of  them  tender  Our  Displeasure.  1701  (Mar.  8) 
Procl.  i  Anne  (Continuing  Persons  in  Offices)  as  they  and 
every  of  them  tender  Her  Majesty's  utmost  displeasure. 
1704  N.  N.  tr.  Boccalinis  Adrts.fr.  Parnass.  III.  156  But 
above  all  things,  as  he  tender'd  his  Majesty's  Displeasure, 
he  should  take  particular  Care  never  to  part  with  any  of 
'June  16)  Procl,  i  Geo.  //,  as  they  and  every  of 


them  tender  Our  utmost  Displeasure.  1901  (Jan.  23)  Procl. 
i  Ediv.  VII)  [same  words]. 

1625  (July  3)  Procl.  i  Chas.  I  (For  a  public  generall  and 
solemn  Fast)  as  they  tender  their  duties  to  Almighty  God, 
and  to  their  Prince  and  Countrey.  1641  (Jan.  8)  Procl.  17 
Chas.  I  (For  a  general  Fast)  as  they  tender  the  favour  of 
Almighty  God.  1803  (Nov.  7)  Procl.  46  Geo.  ///  (For  a 
General  Thanksgiving)  [same  words].  1857  (Sept.  24)  Procl. 
21  Viet.  (For  a  day  of  Solemn  Fast)  [same  words]. 

Hence  Te'udered  ///.  a.- ;  Te'ndering  vbl.  sb., 
a  making  or  becoming  tender ;  Tendering-///. a., 
that  produces  tenderness ;  affecting,  arch. 

1635  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondfs  BanisJid  I'irg.  66  Parting 
from  her  deerely-*tendred  girle.  1577  B.  GOOCE  Htresbactts 


TENDER-HEARTED. 

Hnsb.  n.  (1586)  92  b,  Diligent  in  the  ^tendering  of  the  tree, 
1640  BP.  RLYNOLDS  Passions  xxvii,  Out  of  a  tendering  of 
its  own  safety.  1684  O.  HEYWOOD  Diaries  (1885)  IV.  104, 

I .  .poured  out  my  soul  to  god  for  him,  and  now  at  last  see 
some  tenderings.     1762  J.  WOOLMAN  Jrnl.  viii.  (1840)  115 
Pure  gospel  love  was  felt  to  the  tendering  of  some  of  our 
hearts,    c  1694  PENS  in  Janney  Life  xxvii.  (1856)  388  In  a 
tendering  and  living  power  she  broke  out..,  'Let  us  all 
prepare  [etc,].'     1760  J.  RUTTY  Spir.  Diary  (ed.  2)  154  A 
sweet  humbling,  tendering  time.      1824  Summary  View  of 
Amer.  x.  137  He  kissed  one,  took  another  in  his  arms,  and 
proved  himself  so  affectionate  a  father,  that  it  was  a  tender 
ing  sight. 

Te-nder,  v.'i  [f.  TENDER  s^.1]  trans.  To  ship 
(mails,  luggage,  etc.)  on  board  a  tender. 

1903  IVcstnt.  Gaz.  4  Dec.  12/1  The  work  of '  tendering ' 
and  stowing  the  bags  accomplished,  the  usual  special  tram 
run  on  occasions  of  the  kind  left  Plymouth  Docks  at 
6.43  p_.m.  ..and  arrived  at  Paddington  at  10.53  p.m. — 247 
miles  in  250  minutes. 

Tenderable  (te'ndaraVl),  a.  Comm.  ff. 
TENDER  v.1  +  -ABLE.]  That  may  be  tendered ; 
available  for  delivery  in  fulfilment  of  contract. 

1882  Jfanch.  Guard.  29  Oct.  4  The  supply  of  '  tenderable ' 
American  [cotton]  in  Liverpool,  that  is  to  say  of  qualities 
suitable  to  be  accepted  in  fulfilment  of  contracts  for  future 
delivery.     1884  Pall  Mall  G.  13  Dec.  5 '2  By  the  existing 
rules  of  the  Petroleum  Association  the  oil  tenderable  in  ful 
filment  of  a  contract  must  be  American.     1891  Standard 
7  Feb.  6/2  The  rapid  rise  has  naturally  made  a  large  volume 
of  tea  tenderable. 

t  Tenderance.   Obs.  rare.     [f.  TENDER  v? 

+  -ANCE.]     Tender  treatment  or  regard. 

1454  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  257/2  For  the  grete  tenderaunce, 
trust  and  love,  that  the  seid  James.. hade.  £1500  MEDWALL 
Mature  (Brandl)  296  Of  great  tenderaunce  and  spyrytual! 
loue  that  god  oweth  to  mankynde.  Ibid.  606  To  accept 
hym  to  your  fauour  and  tendraunce. 

Tender-conscienced  (tepnd3i|kfj*n/enst),  a, 

[Parasynthetic  f.  tender  conscience  (TENDKR  a.  1 1) 
+  -ED-.]  Having  a  tender  conscience ;  scrupulous. 
a  1617  HIERON  Wks.  II.  446  As  if  you  were  so  tender 
conscienced  that  you  would  not  keepe  ought  from  him  that 
were  his.  1710  Let,  to  New  Member  Parlt.  in  Harl. 
Misc.  (1810)  XL  156  Those  tender-conscienced  people,  our 
moderate  dissenters.  1880  SWINBURNE  Stud.  Shaks.  169 
The  high-hearted  and  tender-conscienced  Hamlet. 

Tenderee-.  [f.  as  next  +  'EE1.]  The  person 
to  whom  a  tender  is  made. 

1883  JUDGF.  T.  MILLER  in  New  York  Reports  XCI.  536 
Where  a  tender  is  made,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  pro 
perty.,  sold  and  in  the  hands  of  the  tenderee  claiming  to 
own  the  same. 

Tenderer l  (te-ndsrai).  [f.  TENDER  v.^  +  -ER1.] 
One  who  tenders  or  makes  a  formal  offer;  spec. 
one  who  tenders  for  a  proposed  contract. 

1650  J.  MCSGRAVE  Pressures  fy  Grievances  N.  C.  21  Mr 
Chambers  at  Allhallowes,  tenderer  of  oath  for  the  Lord 
Newcastle.  1691  [see  TENDER  j<5.3  3].  1865  Pall  Mall  G. 
i  Nov.  4  We  announced  that  the  workhouse  contracts  must 
in  future  be  given  to  the  lowest  tenderer. 

Tenderer-  (te'ndsraj).   [f.  TENDER  z>.2  +  -EH*.] 

1.  One  who  tenders  or  treats  with  pity. 

1584  LODGE  Alarum  (Shaks.  Soc.)72  Fatherly,  and  prudent 
tenderers  of  gentry  grown  into  povertie. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  makes  something  tender. 
1890  Set.  Amer.  8  Mar.  158/1  Inventions..  .Steak  tenderer. 
Tenderfoot  ^te-ndoifut).    U.S.  and  Colonial 

PI. -foots, -feet.  [f. tender/cot  \  see  quot.  1887!.] 
A  name  given,  originally  in  the  ranching  and 
mining  regions  of  the  western  U.S.,  to  a  newly 
arrived  immigrant,  unused  to  the  hardships  of 
pioneer  life ;  a  greenhorn ;  hence,  a  raw,  in 
experienced  person. 

1881  L.  P.  BROCKETT  West.  Empire  i.  vii.  (1882)  72  (Funk) 
Slang  expressions  of  this  mining  dialect..  .New-comers  are 
'Tender-feet'.  1887  L.  SWINBURNE  m  Scribncr's  Mag. 

II.  508  'Pilgrim1  and  'tenderfoot'  were  formerly  applied 
almost  exclusively  to  newly  imported  cattle.     1887  Q.  Rev. 
July  49  British  '  tenderfcet '  were  induced  to  invest  a  great 
deal  of  cattle  in  the  business.     1891  Pall  Mall  G.  4  Jan. 
2/1  Waitings  of  inexperienced  men  and  '  tender  foots  '. 

b.  attrib.  or  as  cuij 

1888  San  Francisco  Wldy.  Bulletin  (Farmer  Diet.  Amer.\ 
The  boys  were  of  the  tenderfoot  kind.  1897  Daily  News 
30  July  7/1  Most  of  the  best  claims  have  already  been 
secured  by  tenderfoot  prospectors.  1900  O.  WISTKR  Vir 
ginian  ii,  In  my  tenderfoot  innocence  I  was  looking  indoors 
for  the  washing  arrangements. 

Te-nder-foo'ted,   a.    [f.   as  prec.  +  -ED  2.] 

Having  tender  feet;  hence,  moving  with  or  as 
with  tender  feet;  alsoyf.f.  cautious,  timid.  Hence 
Te-nderfoo'teduess. 

1682  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1694/4 Stolen.., an  Iron  Grey  Gelding, 
.  .a  little  tender-footed  on  the  Stones.  1690  Ibid.  No.  2535/4 
A  white  Stone-horse  ..  tender-  footed  before.  1854  J.  W. 
GRIMES  in  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXIII.  189  My  friends  were 
tender- footed,  and  did  not  wish  me  to  denounce  the  Ne 
braska  infamy.  1891  Cent.  Dict,t  Tender  footed  ness. 

Te'nderful,  a.  Obs.  or  dial.  [f.  TENDER  a.  + 
-FUL.]  Full  of  tenderness;  affectionate,  tenderly 
kind  or  attentive.  Hence  Te'nderfully  adv. 

1640  Q.$-E.uG\\\cYiC/trist'sC0unsell25  Oh  how  cheerfully, 
bow  tenderfully,  how  much  more  fully  and  fruitfully  is  thy 
soule  inabled  after  those  duties  rightly  performed.  1901 
*  ZACK  *  Talcs  Dunstable  Weir  136  Tenderful  for  others. 

Te'nder-hea'rted,  a.  [Parasynthetic  f.  ten 
der  heart  +  -ED  -.]  Having  a  tender  heart ;  easily 
moved  by  f  fear,  pity,  sorrow,  or  love ;  t  timid  ; 
pitiful,  compassionate ;  loving;  impressionable. 
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TENDER-HEARTEDNESS. 

I'inLK  (Great)  2  Citron.  xiii.  7  Whan  Rehoboam  was 
young  &  tender  hearted.  1560  —  (Genev.)  Eph.  iv.  32  lie 
ye  courteous  one  to  another,  &  tender  hearted  [1539  mercy- 
full],  forgiuing  one  another.  1652  KIRKMAS  Clerio  *r  Lozia 
69  Tenderhearted  mothers  bewail  the  loss  of  their  dear  chil 
dren.  1888  '  J.  S.  WINTER  '  Beetle's  Childr.  vii,  Terry  was 
very  tender-hearted  when  women  and  children  were  con 
cerned. 

Hence  Te'nder-hea'rtedness. 

•607  HIERON  IVks.  I.  186  Few  men  haue  that  tender- 
heartednesse,  to  aacountthemselues..  parties  in  thecalamities 
of  other  Christians.  1798  SOUTHEY  Grandmother's  T.  Poet. 
\Vks.  1838111.  12  She  little  thought  This  tender-heartedness 
would  cause  her  death  !  1876  L.  STEPHEN  Eng.  Til.  in  1  8//;  C. 
II.  XII.  vii.  444  They  lay  a  new  stress  upon  the  advantage 
of  tender-heartedness  and  sympathy. 

So  Te'nder-heart,  a  tendcr-henrted  person. 

1904  BlackTV.  Mag.  Oct.  513/1  Cheer  up,  little  tender. 
heart. 

Te-nderiah,  a.  [f.  TENDER  a.  +  -ISH1.]  Some 
what  tender,  rather  tender. 

1796  C.  MARSHALL  Garden,  xix.  (1813)  354  The  variegated 
[snapdragon]  (as  all  stripes  are)  is  tendensh. 

Tenderize  (te-ndarsiz),  v.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-IZE.]  trans.  To  make  tender  :  =  TENDER  v.2  I. 

1733  M.  L.  KILLICRKW  in  Jrnl.  Roy.  lust.  Corn-.v.  (1887) 
Dec.,  At  his  going  away,  his  behaviour  had  tenderised  me. 
177*  Test  Filial  Duty  II.  182  This  pastoral  life  has  tenderized 
you  prodigiously. 

Tenderling  (te-ndsrlirj).    [See  -LING  1.] 

1.  A  delicate  person  or  creature  ;  con/cmptuously, 
an  effeminate  person.     Now  rare. 

1541  COVERDALE  tr.  Chr.  State  Malrimcnye  (1543)  86  b, 
The  more  gorgiouse  tenderlynges  they  be,  the  better  shall 
they  please  theyr  heade  the  deuell.  1556  OLDE  Antichrist 
g  As  for  the  tafkes  of  some  fyne  fyngred  tendrelinges,  they 
are  not  worth  the  hearing.  1649  W.  SCLATF.R  Comm. 
Malachy  (1650)  123  Those  tenderlings  unused  to  hardship, 
how  doth  a  little  affright  them?  1802  BEDDOES  Hygeiti 
v.  29  Persons,  accustome_d  to  be  buffetted  by  storms,  .much 
exceed  the  inactive  fireside  tenderling. 

2.  A  person  of  tender  years  ;  a  young  child. 
1587  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.628/I  The  verie  tenderlings 

who  might  appeare  to  be  toward  and  teachable.  1606 
WARNER  Alb.  Eng:  XIV.  Ixxxiii.  348  His  Highness  then  a 
Tenderling.  18..  G.  MASSEY  Babe  Christabcl,  Poems  (ed. 
1889)  13  They  [angels)  snatched  our  little  tenderling.  So 
shyly  opening  into  view. 

to.  //.  The  soft  tops  of  a  deer's  horns  when 
they  are  coming  through.  06s. 

1575  TI/KBERV.  VciU'ric  129  The  Noomblcs,  handes  and 
tenderlings,  which  are  the  soft  toppes  of  his  homes  when 
they  are  in  bloude,  doe  pertayne  to  the  Prime  or  chiefe  per 
sonage.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  111.  189/1. 

Tenderloin.  (.'.S.    [f.  TENDEHO.  +  LOIN^.] 

1.  The  tenderest  or  most  juicy  part  of  the  loin  of 
beef,  pork,  etc.,  lying  under  the  short  ribs  in  the 
hind  quarter,  and  consisting  of  the  psons  muscle  ; 
the  fillet  or  '  undercut'  of  a  sirloin.     Also  atlrib. 

1818  in  WEBSTER.  1869  T.  W.  HIGGINSON  Army  Li/e(\fyo) 
37  Is  it  customary  to  help  to  tenderloin  with  one's  finders? 
1884  G.  P.  KEKSE  in  Harpers  Mag.  July  299/1  The  division 
is  made  into  the  various  pieces  here  named,  .  .  vjz.,  loins,  ribs, 
.  .  hams,  shoulders,  tenderloins,  striploins,  sirloins,  butts, 
rump  butts,  strips,  rounds,  and  canning  beef.  1906  Breakfast 
Menu,  S.  Y.  Argonaut  10  July,  Tenderloin  Beefsteaks. 

2.  slang.    In    full   tenderloin   district:    applied 
to  the  police  district  of  New  York  which  includes 
the  great  mass  of  theatres,  hotels,  and  places  of 
amusement  ;  thence  extended  to  similar  districts 
of  other  American  cities. 

Understood  to  have  reference  to  the  large  amount  of 
'  graft  '  said  to  be  got  by  the  police  for  protecting  illegiti 
mate  houses  in  this  district,  which  rendered  it  the  'juicy 
part  *  of  the  service. 

1895  in  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.  1898  A".  York  Voice  6  Jan.  4/3 
If  laws  generally  suitable  to  a  city  do  not  suit  some  Slavic, 
1'olish,  or  other  quarter,  or  some  '  tenderloin  '  district,  the 
local  police  must  pass  upon  those  laws.  1007  Artier.  Trial 
in  Daily  Chron.  9  Feb.  5/3  This  loose  tattle  of  the  Tender 
loin.  1008  H.  TRAIN  True  Stories  Crime  XL  317  Apart 
from  a  handsome  weekly  stipend  to  his  sister,  Hummel  s 
money  all  went  into  the  Tenderloin  or  the  race-track. 

Tenderly  (te-nd3Jli\  culv.  [f.  TENDER  a.  + 
•i.v  -.]  In  a  tender  manner;  with  tenderness. 

1.  With  delicacy  or  softness  of  touch,  action,  or 
treatment  ;  softly,  gently. 

£1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  Prol.  171  And  Zepherus  and 
flora  gentilly  Yaf  to  the  floures  softe  and  tenderly.  £1440 
York  Myst.  xxx.  135  Tendirly  me  louche.  1604  SHAKS. 
Oth.  I.  iil.  407  The  Moore  .  .  will  as  tenderly  be  led  Ly  th 
Nose  As  Asses  are.  1712  STKELE  Steel.  No.  526  T  3,  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  them  handled  a  little  tenderly.  1885 
Atlienxum  25  May  669/1  Sous  Bois  .  .  is  another  tenderly 
painted,  broad,  and  expressive  piece. 

t  b.  So  as  to  be  tender  or  soft,  f  O.  In  a  slight 
or  fragile  manner.  Obs. 

1604  E.  GRIMSTONE  Hist.  Siege  Ostettd  220  Old  shooes 
tenderly  sodden.  1721  BRADI.KY  faihi.  Ace.  Wks.  ffat. 
142  The  Body  of  the  Bee  is  divided  into  three  Parts,  very 
tenderly  join  d  together. 

2.  With   tender   feeling,     a.  With  affection  or 
compassion  ;  lovingly,  dearly,  kindly  ;   pityingly, 
mercifully,  leniently. 

13..  Cursor  M.  17288  +  281  Oute-taken  his  moder  bat 
loued  him  tenderly.  nfi$Paston  Lett.  II.  200,  I  pray  yow 
that  ye  will  tenderly  understand  this  letter.  1593  SHAKS. 
Rick.  II,  ill.  iii.  48  The  which  .  .  My  stooping  dutie  tenderly 
shall  shew.  1663  BUTLER  Hud.  1.  1.  226  Rather  than  fail, 
they  will  defy  That  which  they  love  most  tenderly.  1826 
PENN  in  Pa.  Hist.  Sx.  Mem.  I.  204  Thy  remembrance  ..  I 
tenderly  received.  1849  MACACLAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  640 
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He  will  generally  connive  at  it,  or  punish  it  very  tenderly. 
1891  E.  PEACOCK  A'.  Brcttdon  I.  230  She  looked  at  Basil 
tenderly.  1900  Westtn.  Caz.  30  July  7/2  A  tenderly- worded 
message  of  condolence. 

f  b.  With  kind  or  friendly  consideration  or 
attention  ;  indulgently.  (Cf.  TENDER  V?  3.)  Ohs. 
c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (iSSo)  371  f>ei  fore  lordisschulden  take 
hede  fulle  tendirly  to  bis  voyce  of  criste.  1571  m  Feuillerat 
Revels  Q.  Elis.  (1008)  408  All  which  I  beseech  your  honour 
tenderly  to  consider.  1594  WEST  znd  Pt.  Symbol.^  Chan- 
eerie  §  98  The  premisses  tenderly  considered. 

C.  With  tender  emotion ;  with  acute  sensibility 
or  sensitiveness. 

a  1300  Cursor  flf,  14308  Tender li  he  wep,  and  said, '  And 
rjuar  haf  yee  his  bode  laid  ? '  c  1400  MAUNDKV.  (Roxb.)  xi. 
46  Petre  grette  full  tenderly,  when  he  had  forsaken  Criste. 
1609  I'ANIF.I,  Civ.  Wars  Yin.  Ixxxii,  The  Lady  Bona  takes 
most  tenderly  To  be  so  mockt.  a  1674  CLARENDON  Life 
(1759)  I.  163  [This]  the  Chancellor  took  very  heavily,  and 
the  Lord  Falkland  out  of  his  Friendship  to  him,  more 
tenderly.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Pifrrft  Stud.  Nat. 
(1799)  H.  320  Greece  alone,  you  Jell  me,  presents  scenes  and 
points  of  view  so  tenderly  affecting. 

3.  'With  delicate  nurture;    softly,   indulgently; 
effeminately ;  also,  with  the  tenderness  of  youth. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Law's  T.IJI  Sent..  Fro  freendes 
bat  so  tendrely  hire  kepte.  c  1440  Jacob's  tf  '.7/104  Pou 
hast  be  norysched  tenderly.  155*  HULOET,  Tenderlye,  mol- 
liter,  mitlicbriter.  1638  Jvsirs  Paint.  An<i<:nts  182  Poly- 
cletus  made  Diadumenon  tenderly  youthfull.  1848  Mi;s. 
JAMESON  Sacr.  *  Leg.  Art  (1850)  369  Such  works  ..  as 
tenderly-nurtured  women  shrink  from. 

4.  Timidly,  charily,  cautiously.     (Cf.  I.) 

a  1628  PRESTON  Breastpl.  Lo-.-e  (1631)  149  When  a  man 
hath  no  ground  to  set  his  foote  on,  he  will  doe  it  tenderly 
and  warily.  1822  LAMB  Klia  Ser.  n.  Detached  Th.  on 
/•'£*.,  The  poor  gentry.,  venturing  tenderly,  page  after  page. 

t  Te-nderly,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LY  !.]  Of  a  tender  sort. 

1567  Sc.  Acts  y<i*.  /Y{i2i4)  III.  13/2  Experience  of  the 
natural!  affectioun  and  tenderly  lufe  he  hes  in  all  tymes  borne* 

Tenderness  (te'ndaines).  [f.  TENDEK  a.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tender. 

1.  Physical  softness  or  delicacy ;  fragility ;   in 
ability  to  stand  rough  usage ;   weakness,  frailty ; 
•f*  youthfulness  (pbs.}  ;  effeminacy,  womanish  ness. 

13. .  Cursor  Af.  25337  (CotL)  Thoru  tendernes  of  vr  flexs. 
1387  TRKVISA  Hiedc*  (Rolls)  VI.  301  pou  doost  ri;tfuUichu 
..bat  confortest  pe  tendernesse  [—  newness]  of  my  profes- 
sioun.  ^1430  LYDG.  Klin.  Poems  (Percy  Soc)  220  How 
my^ht  I  the  woo  endure,  In  tendrenes.se  of  wommanheede ? 
1596  DALRVMPI.E  tr.  Leslie's  J/ist.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  19  In 
tendirnes  of  thair  flesh  thay  [sheep]  are  lyke  the  cattel. 
1623-33  FLETCHER  &  SHIRLEY  HfigkbWalker  i.  iii,  Alas 
poor  gentlewoman,  Must  she  become  a  nurse  now  m  her 
tenderness?  1708  J.  C.  Compl.  Collier  (1845)  35  Accord 
ing  to  the  tenderness  or  hardness  of  the  Coal.  1774  PEN 
NANT  Tour  Scotl.  in  i"2  258  Through  the  a.ce  and  ten- 
derness  of  the  parchment,  little  could  be  read.  1856  RUSKIN 
Mod.  Paint.  IV.  v.  xx.  §  4  (Such  a  personj  can  hardly  be  said 
to  know  what  tenderness  in  colour  means  at  all 
b.  quasi-rt7«cr.  Tender  substance. 

1382  WYCLIF  Jcr.  H.  34  He  fulfilde  his  wombe  with  my 
tendernesse.  14..  Hfetr.  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilclter  627  7  Thy, 
crus,  hepe,y^///«r,  the  tendurnesse  of  be  thyt,/itmeu.  1548 
THOMAS  Ital.  Diet.  (1567),  Lanuginc,  the  tendernesse  or 
downe  of  a  yonge  bearde. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  tender  in  regard  or  treat 
ment  of  others;  gentleness,  kindness,  compassion, 
love;  considerateness,  mercy,  leniency. 

a.  1300  Cursor  A  f.  9994  (Cott.)  Takening.  .O  tendernes  and 
truth  stedfast,  t  1450  Merlin  i.  a  Crete  loue  he  hadde  to 
man  and  gret  tendirnesse.  \*p&Pilgr.  Perf.(\V.  de  W.  15  u) 
58  b,  So  longe  as  suche  tendernes  U  to  the  no  distraccion 
fromgoostlynes.  1668  Owns  Expos.  /V.  cxxx.Wks.  1851  VI, 
415  What  love  and  tenderness  there  is  in  God  to  receive  us. 
1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  179  f  3  Deformity  itself  is  re- 
gardcd  with  tenderness  rather  than  aversion.  1844  Ln. 
BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  xix.  §  5  (1862)  343  Who  visited  their 
offences  with  tenderness. 
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b.  with  a  and  //.  An  instance  of  this. 

1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Static's  Trar.  284  Then  there  was 
amongst  us  such  a  tyde  of  tendernesses.  1850  Lvscil  Tlieti. 
Trin.  ix.  154  Hypocritical  exhibitors  of  prettynesses  and 
tendernesses. 

3.  Sensitiveness  to  impression ;  impressionable- 
ness,  soft-heartedness ;  sensibility  to  pain,  esp. 
when  touched;  crankness  (of  a  ship\ 

(1440  Partonopc  2713  Som  wept  for  tendyrnesse  of  hert. 
1594  CAREW  Hvartfs  Exam.  Wits  vi.  (1506)  78  Memory  is 
nothing  els  but  a  tendernesse  of  the  brame,  disposed.. to 
receiue  &  preserue  that  which  the  imaginatiue  apprehendeth. 
l709STANMOPE/'ar<i/>/ir.  IV.  176 Till  the  Patient  beawaken'd 
into  Tenderness  and  Smart,  there  is  no  Hope  of  a  Cure. 
a  1716  hoi-TH  Serai.  (J.l,  True  tenderness  of  conscience  is 
nothing  else  but  an  awful  and  exact  sense  of  the  rule  which 
should  direct  it.  1781  GIBSON  Decl.  ft  f.  xxix.  III.  113 
The  disgrace  of  his  daughter,  .woundea  the  tenderness,  or, 
at  least,  the  pride,  of  Rufinus.  1843  R.  J.  GRAVIS  i>J/. 
Clin.  Mcd.  xvlii.  310  Judging  from  the  extreme  epigastric 
and  abdominal  tenderness  during  life.  1854.  BRF.WSTER 


1887  Daily  lei.  10  Sept.  »/s  bhe  stoo 
under  her  canvas     She  showed  no  signs  of  tenderness. 

t  Te-nderehip.  Obs.  rare-',  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-SHIP.]  Tenderness  ;  tender  regard  or  esteem. 

1-1460  H'isiiant  634  in  Miu.ro  Plays  56,  I  seruc  myghty 
lordeschyppe,  Andc  am  in  grett  tendtirbchyppe. 

tTe-ndful,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  TEND  v.^  + 
-FULL]  Assiduous  in  tending ;  attentive. 

a  1697  AUBREY  Brief  Livts  (1898)  II.  309  A  good  woman 
.  .who  was  very  carelull  and  tendfull  of  him. 


TENDON. 


t  Te'ndide.    Ohs,  rare~".     [ad.  L.  len 
snare  :  see  next.] 

1727  BAILKY  vol.  II,  TcntiicU  (tendicula,  L.),  a  Gin  or 
Snare  to  take  IJirds  or  Beasts,  &c.  1780  in  SHERIDAN. 

tTe-ndicule.  Sttrg.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  tin- 
dscula,  !.  lendfre  to  stretch:  see  -ct'LK.J  Name  of 
an  instrument  for  dilating  an  opening  ;  a  dilator. 

c  1425  tr.  Arderne's  Treat.  Fistula,  etc.  24  pan  take  he 
tendicule  and  putte  be  snowtc  of  be  nedle  in  be  hole  of  pe 
fistule  in  puttyng  it  strongly. 

Tendinal  (te'ndinSl),  a.  rare—1,  [ad.  mod.L. 
type  *tcnditial-is,  t.  mod.L.  tenth,  -din-cm  :  see 
TENDON  and  -AL.]  =  TENDINOUS.  So  Tendineal 
(tendi'n;'al)  a.  rare~^. 

1887  Science  24  June  624/2  A  tcndinal  slip  is  shown  cvit 
short,  ..which  evidently  belongs  to  this  muscle.  Ibid.  5  Aug. 
7t/2  [The  propaU^i.'tl  slip]  also  raises  the  elongated  neck- 
feathers,  while  special  development  of  its  tendineal  portion 
aids  in  strengthening  the  tensor  propatagii. 

Tendinous  (te'mlinas),  a.  [ad.  F.  tcndinctt* 
(Pare,  i6thc.),  f.  med.  or  mod.L.  tcncio,  tendin-un 
TENDON.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  tendon;  consisting 
of  tendons. 

1658  knu  LAND  Moufct's  Tlicat.  /us.  931  His  head  is  full  ol 
sinewes,  his  body  soft,  his  tail  tendinous.  *71S  (-111  ^  Nl 
rhihs.  rrinc.  Rclig.  I.  no  The  Elasticity  of  Tendinous 
Bodies.  i8z»  J.  I'AKKISSON  Out!.  Orydtl.  194  A  bivalve 
shell  adherent  to  marine  bodies.,  by  a  tendinous  cord.  1875 
HUXLEY  i^  MARTK,  Elctn.  Bifl.  (1883)  200  The  pectoral 
region:  part,  .only  covered  by  tendinous  tissue. 

t  Tendite  =  to  cnditc  :  sec  '!"  and  INDITE  v. 

c  1384  CHALXI.R  //.  l-'anie  I.  381  To  longc  tend)  te.  c  1385 
—  L.  (i.  II  '.  i  ;45  (Didv)  So  gret  a  reuthc  I  haue  for  tendite. 

t  Te'ndle.  Obs.  or  ?  dial.  Also  9  tennlo,  ten- 
nel.  [A  dcriv.  of  OE.  tend-an,  TI.MI  f.  to  kindle, 
light:  perh.  a  variant  of  TANDI.K  sh.  Cf.  also 
TINDI.E.]  a.  In  151)1  c.  Kxact  sense  uncertain: 
perh.  (as  suggested  by  editors  of  Dcstr.  of  Troy* 
'a  splint  of  resinous  wood  used  ns  a  candle  '  ;  but 
perh.  rather  =  TANDI.K,  a  beacon-fire  or  bonfire. 
b.  In  later  use:  see  quot.  ISS7- 

c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  6038  llrode  firis  I's:  brem  heccyn  in  be 
ost,  Torchis  and  tcndlis  the  tenttes  to  light,  liui.  75;.^ 
Tore  fyres  in  the  ttnttes,  tcndlis  oloft'j  !  1887  1  )OSALPSON 
.S'/////.  /,»  Jaiiiicscn,  Tcndlc,  T^ttnfc,  Tt-nncl,  lit.  Firewood  ; 
dried  twigs,  furze,  scrub,  &c.,  gathered  for  fuel.  (No 
authority  or  locality  given.] 

t  Te'ndment.  Obs.  >;in:  [Aphclic  f.  ATTEND 
MENT.  Cf.  TEND  v.1  and  OF.  tuidcnu-nt  intention.] 

1.  Meaning,  significance.     [Cf.  !•'.  entendemenl.] 
1519    HORMAN    TK/i'.  77   That   wordc  may  liaue  double 

tendement. 

2.  Care,  attention. 

1597-8  111.  HALL  Sat.  n.  iv.  21  Whether  ill  tendment,  01 
recurelesse  painc  Procure  his  death. 

[1  Tendo  i.te'ndo).  Anat.  [med.  or  mod.L.  :  sec 
next.]  •=  TENDON:  frequent  in  tcudo  Achillis  (see 
next),  and  in  comb,  ns  tendo-synovitis,  inflam 
mation  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  a  tendon. 

[1693  tr.  filanrarifs  I'hys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Tendo,  a  Tendon, 
a  similar  nervous  part  annexed  to  Muscles  and  liones.]  1874 
CARPENTER  Men!.  Phys.  i.  ii.  §  30  11879)  30  Pulling  upwards 
the  heel  by  means  of  the  great  Tendo  Achillis.  1899 
All/'Ult's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  528  Hence  the  terms  'elbow-jerk  , 
'wri>t-jcik',  '  tcndo-Achfllis-ierk  '.  Ibid.  598  'lendo-syno- 
vitis  of  the  flexor  tendons  of  this  finger. 

Tendon  (te-ndan).  Also  0.  6  tenaunt,  tennon, 
7  tenon,  tendant,  8  tendent.  /'/.  6-7  perh.  Lat.^ 
tondones.  [ad.  med.L.  ttnda,  tendi'ii-em  and 
tcndin-eiii,  app.  ad.  Gr.  Ttvuv,  rivovr-  sinew, 
tendon,  influenced  by  L.  tend-cre  to  stretch  ;  so 
F.  tendon  (i6th  c.),  also  It.  Undone,  Undine,  Sp. 
tendon. 

To  (Jelsus,  A.  D.  50,  Wi'ti^  was  still  a  Greek  word.  In 
Caclius  Aurelianus  c  40^420,  it  retains  Gr.  inflexions,  e.g. 
ace.  pi.  Unontas  ;  but  in  Theod.  Priscianus  has  L.  abl.  pi. 
icnOHtil'US.  In  med.L.  it  became  tendon  or  tendo:  the 
latter  in  Theod.  Gaza,  tr.  Aristotle's  Hist.  Anini.,  147^. 
The  pi.  occurs  as  tcndoncs  in  the  tr.  of  Galen  by  N  icolaus 
Calaber  of  Reggio  a  1350,  and  there  is  later  evidence  that 
the  o  was  long,  tcndttncs.  Another  pi.  tcndines  (after 
orrlines,  etc.)  was  used  in  r6th  c.  and  later.  (I.  By  water  ) 
The  (3-forms  tenon,  tenaunt  perh.  preserve  traces  of  the  Gr. 
forms,  confused  with  other  words.] 

A  band  or  cord  of  dense  fibrous  tissue  forming 
the  termination  of  a  muscle,  by  which  it  is  attached 
to  a  bone  or  other  part  ;  a  sinew  :  usually  applied 
to  such  when  rounded  or  coro-ake,  broad  flat 
tendons  being  called  fascix  and  afc»-uro;cs. 

Tendon  of  Achilles  (L.  temio  AMllisI,  the  tendon  of  the 
heel  ;  the  tendon  by  which  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg 
are  attached  to  the  heel,  being  the  principal  extensor  of  the 
foot.  So  named  from  the  mythological  account  that  when  the 
infant  Achilles  was  dipped  by  his  mother  Thetis  in  the 
Styx,  to  render  him  invulnerable,  he  was  held  by  the  heel, 
which  thereby  escaped  dipping  and  remained  vulnerable. 

•543  TKAHEHON  Yiga's  Chinirg.  \  b/i  Chordes  or  ten- 
Jones.  1563  T.  GALE  Ettekirtd.  41  b  (Stanf.)  Nerues, 
tendons,  Iigamentes.  1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  m.  44  b, 
A  tendon  is  the  white  part  in  the  Muscle  beyng  hard, 
thick*,  and  shynnyng.  1610  HEALEV  St.  An:,'.  Litie  .yr,W 
xlv.  xxiv.  (1670)  498  Small  sinews  and  Tcndonts.  1716  GAY 
in  Swift's  Lett.  (1766)  II.  59  The  surgeon,  .told  him,  that 
his  fingers  were  safe,  that  there  were  two  nerves  cut,  but  no 
tendon.  1871  MIVART  Anat.  149  The  radius,  ..its  posterior 
surface  is  grooved  for  the  passage  of  tendons. 

0.  1541  R.  COPLAND  Gttydcns  Quest.  Chirnrg.  F  iv,  The 
tenauntes  moeuyng  the  heade  and  the  necke,  whiche  are 


TENDONOUS. 

.xx.  in  nombre.  Ibid.,  The  tenaunt  muscles  and  the 
strynges.  .that  maketh  the  heade  bo  we.  1598  FLORID,  Ten- 
dini,  as  Tendoni,  the  tennons.  1607  MARKHAM  Carol,  vii. 
(1617)  7  There  is  one  maine  tendant  or  sinewe.  1630  J. 
TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Praise  Cleane  Linncn  Ded.,  Wks.  n.  166 
The  Legge . . ennamel'd  with  Sinewes,  interwoven  with  Mem- 
branes,  intermixt  with  Tenons,  embost  with  Ankles.  1708 
Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4484/1  Convulsive  Motions  of  the  Teiidents, 

b.  Entom.  (See  quot.) 

1826  KIKBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  381  Tendo  (the  Tendon}, 
a  strong  bristle,  or  bristles  observable  at  the  base  underneath 
in  the  under-wings  of  many  Lepidoptera,  which  plays  in  the 
Haunts  of  the  upper-wings. 

c.  attrib.  and   Comb.,  as  tendon  cell,  corpuscle 
(see  quot.),  jerk  ()ERK  sbJ-  *  b),  muscle,  reaction, 
reflex  (REFLEX  $b.  6),  sheath,  thread. 

1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.,  *T\endon]  cells  or  corpus 
cles,  connective  tissue  cells  found  in  tendons  and  ligaments, 
arranged  in  rows  following  the  course  of  the  fibres.  1809 


•Tenaunt  muscles  [see  p.  above  J.     1878  Meet,  l  imcs  2  reb. 
107  [Erb]  applied  to  it  the  name  '  *tendon -reflex '.     1899 


^  \tly 

Ckron.  3  Aug.  3/4  Skins  sewn  together  with  a  bone  needle 
and  a  *tendon  thread. 

TeucloilOUS  (te'ndonas),  a.  ff.  prec.  +  -ous.] 
^=  TENDINOUS.  Hence  Te'ndonousness,  rare—1 
(in  quot.  1597  =  tendinous  part). 

1397  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau'1  s  Fr.  Chirurg.  20^2  We  must 
avoyde  the  synnuishe  tendonousnes  of  the  right  muscle. 
1660  BOYLE  New  Ex£.  Phys.  Meek.,  Digress^.  341  Having 
stabb'd  himself,  and  pierced  the  Diaphragme  m  the  thinner 
or  tendonous  part.  1753  HERVEY  Tkeron  ff  Asp,  (1757)  I. 
xii.  450  An  assemblage  of  fine  tendonous  fibres.  1877 
ROSENTHAL  Muscles  <V  Nerves  xi.  199  The  natural  ends  of  the 
muscle-fibres  while  still  closed  with  the  tendonous  substance. 

Tendoor,  -our,  var.  of  TANDOUR,  Persian  stove. 

Te'ndotome.  Surg.  An  improper  form  of  TEXO- 
TOME,  assimilated  to  tendon. 

1882  in  OGILVIE  (Annandale). 

Tendour,  obs.  form  of  TENDER  j<M,  -. 

Tendrac,  variant  of  TANHEC. 

II  Tendre  (tandr').  Now  rare.  [F.  tendre  sb., 
from  tendre,  TENDER  <?.]  A  tender  feeling  or  re 
gard  ;  a  fondness,  an  affection ;  a  tenderness. 

1673  DRYDEN  Marr.  a  la  Mode  in.  i,  I  have  such  a  tendre 
for  the  court,  that  I  love  it  even  from  the  drawing-room  to 
the  lobby.  1693  CONGKEVE  Love  for  L.  i.  xv,  I  will,  because 
I  have  a  tendre  for  your  ladyship.  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod. 
Rand,  xlii,  A  pretty  maid,  who  had  a  tendre  for  me.  1833 
T.  HOOK  Parson's  Dau.  n.  ii,  I  am  quite  relieved,  .since 
you  tell  me  there  had  been  no  tendre  between  her  and  Mr. 
Harvey.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xv,  You  poor  friend 
less  creatures  are  always  having  some  foolish  tendre. 
f  b.  An  expression  of  tenderness.  Obs.  rare. 

1705  VANBRUGH  Confed,  iv.  i,  O  Pox  1..I  desire  none  of 
your  Tendres. 

Tendre,  obs.  form  of  TENDER,  TINDER. 

Tendren,  obs.  form  of  TESDRON. 

II  Tendresse.  Obs.  exc.  as  Fr.  [F.  tendresse 
(tandre-s),  1410.  c.  in  Godef.,  f.  tendre^  TENDER  a.] 
=  TENDERNESS. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.l.  195  For  Moderhed  and  for  tendresse, 
1399  Rolls  of  Parlt.  111.451/2  To  have  rewarde  to  tendresse 
of  her  age.  a  1766  MRS.  F.  SHERIDAN  Sidney  Bidulph  IV. 
64  But  have  not  you  at  the  same  time  a  small  tendresse  for 
her  fortune?  1850  W.  IRVING  in  Life  ff  Lett.  (1864)  IV.  76 
The  fair  Truffi,  for  whom  1  still  cherish  a  certain  degree  of 
tendresse.  1885  Athenseum  17  Oct.  503/2  The.. sister  who 
conceals  her  tendresse  for  the  hero  in  maidenly  fashion. 

Tendril  (te-ndril),  sb.  Also  6  -yll,  -elle,  6-S 
-el,  7  -ell,  8  -ill.  [Origin  uncertain  ;  app.  from  L. 
tendure,  F.  tendre  to  stretch;  in  its  actual  form  and 
sense  only  in  Eng.  See  Note  below.] 

1.  A  slender  thread-like  organ  or  appendage  of 
a  plant  (consisting  of  a  modified  stem,  branch, 
flower-stalk,  leaf,  or  part  of  a  leaf),  often  growing 
in  a  spiral  form,  which  stretches  out  and  attaches 
itself  to  or  twines  round  some  other  body  so  as  to 
support  the  plant.  (Distinguished  from  a  twining 
stem  by  not  bearing  leaves.) 

1538  ELYOT,  Caprcolus,..\^  tendrell  of  a  vyne,  whlclie 
wyndeth  diuers  ways,  called  also  Pampinus.  1578  LYTE 
Dodoens  in.  Ixxxviii.  441  Litle  claspers  or  tendrelles,  where- 
withal  it  taketh  holdefast  vpon  hedges,  trees,  poles,  and 
raylcs.  1611  COTGR-,  Tendron . .  a  tendrell,  or  the  tender 
branch,  or  sprig  of  a  plant.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  307  Her 
. .  tresses . .  in  wanton  ringlets  wav'd  As  the  Vine  curies  her 
tendrils.  1768  STERNE  Sent.  Jonrn.  (1778)  II.  175  (Maria) 
A  couple  of  vine  leaves,  tied  round  with  a  tendril.  1807 
J.  E.  SMITH  Phys.  Bot.  224  Cirrus.  Tendrils  or  claspers 
when  young  are  usually  put  forth  m  a  straight  direction; 
but  they  presently  become  spiral.  1858  CARPENTER  Vcg, 
Phys.  §  538  Nearly  all  the  plants  of  the  group  are  climbers, 
and  most  of  them  support  themselves  by  tendrils. 

b.  transf.  Something  resembling  a  tendril  of  a 
plant:  as,  a  slender  branch  of  a  vein;  a  curl  or 
ringlet  of  hair.     (Cf.  also  tendril-footed  in  3  b.) 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Jlfatt  79  Sometime  also  seueral 
tendrils  are  communicated  vntp  it  from  the  spermatical 
velnes.  1814  BYRON  Lara  u.  xxi,  The  glossy  tendrils  of  his 
raven  hair.  1859  GEO.  ELIOT  A.  Bede  xliii,  The  dark 
tendrils  of  hair,.,  the  rounded  cheek  and  the  pouting  lips. 

c.  fig.,  esp.  in  reference  to  a  '  clinging  *  affection 
or  attachment. 

1841  EMERSON  Lect.,  Man  the  Reformer  Wks.  (Bohn)  II. 
238  Inextricable  seem  to  be  the  twinings  and  tendrils  of  this 
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evil.  1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxii,  Her  own 
earnest  nature  threw  out  its  tendrils,  and  wound  itself 
around  the  majestic  book.  1891  T.  HARDY  Tess  Il.xiy,  Her 
foulish  soul  sent  back  tendrils  of  yearning  towards  it  [her 
father's  house). 

1 2.  Used  to  render  F.  tcndron  bud  (see  TENDUON) 
in  fig.  sense  '  young  girl*.  Obs. 

1603  FLOKIO  Moniaignc\\\.  ix.  (1632)  554 Continually  stored 
with  young  tendrets  or  lasses,  to  keepe  his  old-frozen  limbs 
warme  a  nights.  1639  S.  Du  VERGER  tr.  Camus  Admir. 
Events  313  Hee  sends  this  tendrell  to  schoole  againe. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  attrib.  Having  or  bear 
ing  tendrils,  as  tendril  brier,  hop,  vine  ;  of  or  be 
longing  to  a  tendril,  resembling  or  consisting  of  a 
tendril,  as  tendril-ring,  -talon.  b.  objective,  in 
strumental,  parasynthetic,  etc.,  as  tendril-bearer, 
-climber  *t  tendril-footed,  -like  adjs. 

1872  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  vii.  fed.  6)  196  Gradations , . 
between  simple  twiners  and  'tendril -bearers,  c  1711  PETI- 
VER  Gazopliyl.  vi.  Tab.  Ivin,  Triangular  *Tendril  Bryar. .. 
A  very  odd  Anomalous  Plant.  1875  BENNKTT  &  DYKK 
Sacks*  Bat.  197  A  distinction  Is  drawn  between  '"Tendril- 
climbers  (as  I'itis)  and  Stem-climbers  (as  Phaseolns, 
lluinnlus,  Convolvulus,  &c.).  1843  CARI-ENTER  A  nini.  Pliys. 
94  The  class  Cirrhipoda,  or  *  tendril -footed  animals.  1757 
I)YER  Fleece  I.  62  The  curling  growth  Of  "tendril  hops, 
that  flaunt  upon  their  poles.  1836-9  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  II. 
146/2  The  *tendril-like  branches  of  the  arteria  profunda. 
1791  E.  DARWIN  Bot.  Card.  n.  150  Long  horrent  thorns  his 
mossy  legs  surround,  And  *tendril-talons  root  him  to  the 
ground.  1743  FKANCIS  tr.  Hor.,  Epod.  xv.  3  When  round 
my  Neck  as  curls  the  *  Tendril- Vine— (Loose  are  its  Curlings, 
if  compar'd  to  thine).  1896  IVestni.  Gaz.  20  Oct.  10/2 
Framed  in  Romanesque  *tendril  work. 

Hence  Te'ndril  z'.  (tionce-wd.}  intr.  to  curl  like 
a  tendril ;  Te'ndrilled,  -iled  (-ild)  a.,  having  a 
tendril  or  tendrils  (in  quot.  1839  transf.  curly); 
Tendrili'ferous  a.  [-FEHOUS],  bearing  tendrils  ; 
Te'ndrilly,  Te'ndrilous  adjs.j  full  of  tendrils  ; 
resembling  a  tendril. 

1894  CROCKETT  Lilac  Sunbonnct  18  Fair  hair,  crisping  and 
*tendrilling  over  her  brow.  1806  GALHNE  Brit.  Bot.  §  319 
Fumaria . .  stem  climbing :  petioles  *tendrilled.  i8zz  Hortus 
Angl.  II.  126  Antirrhinum]  Cirrhosa.  Tendriled  Toad 
Flax.  1839  BAILEY  Festns  xx.  (1852)  375  Some  young  thing 
with  tiny  hands,  And  rosy  cheeks,  and  flossy  tendrilled  locks. 
1900  W.  WALLACE  in  Ann.  Bot.  Dec.  639  A  *tendriliferous 
liane.  1863  HOLME  LEE  Annie  Warleigh  III.  25  A 
Virginian  creeper  twined  its  thousands  of  *tendrilly  sprays 
up  the  rustic  pillars.  1857  WOOD  Com,  Objects  Sea  Shore 
58  The  long,  curling,  *tendrilous  appendages  . .  affix  them 
selves  to  sea-weeds,  .and.. anchor  the  egg  firmly. 

[Note,  ^Vith  tendril,  cf.  F.  tcndrillon  bud,  tender  sprout 
or  shoot,  dim.  of  tcndron  in  same  sense,  also  fig.  a  *  bud  ',  a 
young  girl ;  also  cartilage ;  which  Hatz.-Darm,  refer  to 
tendre  adj.  tender.  Hut  Pare"  (i6th  c.)  took  tcndron  as 
synonymous  with  capriole  tendril,  clnsper  ('La  vi^ne  par 
ses  tendrons  ou  capreoles  tortues  embrasse  toutes  choses '), 
and  L.  capreolns  (rendered  by  Elyot  1538  '  tendrell ')  was  by 
K.  Estienne,  1536,  glossed  by  tendon,  a  deriv.  of  L.  tendcrc, 
F.  tendre  to  stretch.  There  was  thus  in  i6thc.  F.  some 
confusion  between  tendon  and  tcndron,  which  appears  to 
have  influenced  the  Eng.  use  of  tendril  and  associated  it 
with  tendre  to  stretch  rather  than  with  tendre  tender.  See 
also  Weekley  in  Trans.  P/tilol,  Sue.  1909.] 

Teudron  (te'ndran).  Also  5  tenderon,  ten- 
drone,  5-6 -ren,-ringe,  7 -ering,8 -ring,  9-erone. 
[a.  F.  tendron  bud,  young  sprout  or  shoot;  also 
cartilage  ;  f.  tendre^  TENDER  a.  :  but  see  prec.] 

1.  A  young  tender  shoot  or  sprout  of  n  plant ; 
a  bud.     Now  rare. 

14..  Stockh.  Med.  MS.  \.  340 in  Anglia XVIII,  303  Take 
J>e  lewys  of  be  reed  docke,  pe  tendronys  in  be  mydward 
awey  do  knocke.  c  1420  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  ^4  Take 
tenderonsofsauge.  .And  stopone[cofyn]fulleupto  poryng. 
c  1440  Proinp.  Parv.  488/2  Tendrone,  of  a  vyne . . ,  botrio.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  (1634)  II.  28  So  soon  as  new  budsand  tendrons 
appeare  aboue  ground  from  the  root.  Ibid.  196  The  juice 
drawne  and  pressed  out  of  the  tendrons  or  yong  sprouts  of 
brambles.  1707  MORTIMER  Husb*  (1721)  II.  152  Cut  off  all 
the  Blossoms  that  are  likely  to  bear  no  Fruit,  also  the  small 
tendrings,  the  barren  Branches.  1893  W.  RAYMOND  Try- 
phena  in  Love  5  The  inconstant  shade  of  leafy  tendrons 
quivering  in  the  wind. 

fb.  transf.  A  small  branch,  as  of  a  vein.  Obs. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man,  i,  7  The  little  Tendringes  or 
Spnggie  braunches  of  vcines. 

2.  (//.)   The   cartilages    of   the    ribs    (esp.   in 
Cookery,  of  a  deer  or  calf). 

1398  TREVISA  Bartli*  De  P.  R.  v.  L  (1495)  f  vij/2  The  tendrc- 
nes  of  the  ribbes  defende  the  lyuer.  15. .  IVyll  Burke  his 
Test.  (Halliw.)  54  Bake  dowcetts  and  tendrens  and  the 
liver  rostid.  1768  Chron.  in  A  n>t.  Reg.  1 70/2  The  bill  of  fare 
..Venison,  Tendrons,  Quails.  1806  J.  SIMPSON  Cookery 
(1816)  43  (Stanf.)  The  tenderones  are  the  gristle  bone  of  the 
breast  of  veal  cut  into  thin  slices.  1845  BREGION  &  MILLER 
Pract.  Cook  43  Tendrons  (Veal),  are  found  near  the  ex. 
tremity  of  the  ribs. 

tTendry.  Obs.  [f.  TENDER  ».i,  F.  tendre :  cf. 

OF.  tend(e}rie  (i4th  c.)  the  act  of  stretching,  etc., 
f.  tendre  to  stretch;  cf.  RENDRY.] 

1.  An  act  of  tendering  or  offering;  a  tender,  offer, 
proffer ;  a  formal  offer. 

1624  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Immed.  Addr.  18,  I  suppose  It  a 
tendry  of  Kindness  rather,  a  Gentle  Inuitation,  to  come 
and  Call.  1656  HEVLIN  Sitrv.  France  322  The  Tenants 
made  no  tendry  of  this  Champart,  and  so  it  lay  amongst 
concealments,  a  1667  JER.  TAYLOR  Reverenceduc  to  Altar 
Wks.  1849  V.  319  A  tendry  of  our  service.  1681-6  J.  SCOTT 
C/tr.  Life  n.  vh.  §  5  God. .had  as  undoubted  a  Right  to 
exchange  them  with  Christ's  for  his  Life,  upon  the  free 
Tendry  which  he  made  of  it. 


TENEBRIFIC. 

2.  spec.  The  tendering  or  delivering  of  something 
to  be  mentally  accepted  or  considered  ;  hence,  a 
doctrine  delivered  or  presented  for  acceptance, 
n  deliverance ;  //.  articles  of  belief,  tenets. 

1624  HP.  MOUNTAGU  limned.  Adiir.  146  In  Gods  Precepts 
and  Tendries  of  beleefe,  I  will  subiect..iny  enquiring  into 
plaine  beleefe.  1636  HEYLIN  Sabbath  \.  Pref.  Av,  You 
would  not  shut  your  eyes,  against  the  tendrie  of  those 
truths.  1652-62  —  Cosnwgr,  I.  (1677)  209/1  Arianism:  not 
cjurated  till  the  year  588,  when  that  whole  Nation  did 
submit  to  more  Catholick  tendries.  <zl66a  —  Laud(iG68) 
261  The  general  Tendries  of  the  Protestant,  Lutheran,  and 
Calvinian  Writers  beyond  the  Seas.  1673  V.  Al*sopAtiti'S0zso 
467  Religion  must  appear  before  the  Tribunal  of  Reason  ; 
nnd  if  it  does  not  acquit  itself  well,  and  give  a  Rational  and 
Satisfactory  account  of  its  Tendries,  it  must  be  bored 
through  the  Tongue  with  a  red-hot  Ircn  for  an  Heretic. 

[Teadsome  :  see  List  of  Spurious  Words. 
In  1847  WEBSTER  and  later  Diets.] 
t  Tendure  =  to  endure :  see  T'. 
1480  CAXTON  Descr.  Brit.,  Ircl.  27  These  swyne  may  not 
be  kept . .  for  tendure  in  likenes  of  swyne  ouer  thre  dayes. 

Tendy,  obs.  inf.  of  TEND  z/.l 

Tene,  obs.  f.  TEEN  ;  var.  TIND  v.  Obs.,  to  kindle. 

Teneble,  -blus :  see  TENEBKES. 

II  Teiiebrse  (te-nebrf,  -biy).  K.  C.  Ch.  See 
also  TENEBKES.  [L.  tenebrK  darkness  ;  in  med. 
L.  in  the  eccles.  sense  :  see  Du  Cange.]  The 
name  given  to  the  office  of  matins  and  lauds  of  the 
following  day,  usually  sung  in  the  afternoon  or 
evening  of  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  in 
Holy  Week,  at  which  the  candles  lighted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  service  are  extinguished  one  by 
one  after  each  psalm,  in  memory  of  the  darkness 
at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion.  Also  atlrib. 

1651  in  Morris  Troubles  Cath.  Foref.  I.  vL  (1872)  304  We 
were  forced  to  read  our  Office  and  even  the  Tenebrce  Matins 
in  the  work  chamber.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  S.V.,  The 
service  or  mattins  used  in  the  Roman  Church . .  cal'd  it'ne - 
l>rx  (thence  tencbrx  Wednesday,  thursday,  ffC.).  1708 
OZELL  Boilean's  Lutrin  iv.  (1730)  192  Others  more^  sad  and 
phlegmalick  than  he  Guess'd  it  the  Toning  of  the  Tenebrae. 
X753  CHALLONER  Cath.  Chr.Instr.  219  Called  the  TencbnB 
Office.  1864  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Apol.  i.  (1904)21/1  We  attended 
the  TenebrED,  at  the  Sestine,  for  the  sake  of  the  Miserere. 

t  Te'iiebrate,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L. 
tenebrat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  tenebrare  to  darken,  f. 
tenebme  darkness.]  Darkened,  dark.  So  Tenebra'- 
tion,  rare~"  [ad.  L.  tenebration-em:  see  -ATIOJT], 
darkening,  obscuration. 

1492  RYMAX  Vocms  Ixxxv.  3  in  Herri? s  A rchiv  LXXX IX. 
255  The  orient  Phebus  And  the  tenebrat  nyght  In  nature 
be  full  different.  1862  A.  J.  COOLEY  Diet.,  Tenebration. 

t  Te'liebres.  Obs.  Forms :  a.  5-9  tenebres ; 
in  sing,  form  5  tenebre,  6  teneber,  tenabur.  0. 
5  teneblus,  5-6  tenables ;  in  sing.  6  teneble, 
-byll,  tenable,  [a.  F.  tenures  (i  ith  c.,  in  sense  i), 
ad.  L.  tenebrie,  -as,  darkness.  The  /3-forms  were 
corruptions,  confusing  the  word  with  tenable.'] 

1.  Darkness,  obscurity. 

a.  1413  Pilgr.  SovjU  (Caxton  1483)  III.  iii.  51  Enuy  is  the 
doughter  of  the  grete  tenebre.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg. 
420  b/i  Thou  shake  deye  here  in  tenebres  or  derknesse. 
1483  —  G.  tie  la  Tour  I  vj  b,  For  grele  pyte..to  see  them 
goo  and  falle  in  the  tenebres  of  helle.  1490  —  Eneydos  ii. 
14  Under  the  tenebres  and  derkenes,  departed  Eneas.  1656 
BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Tenebres. .,  darkness,  obscurity. 

ft.  1530  PALSGE.  184  Les  lencbres.  .a  sodayne  darkenesse 
or  tenables, . .  or  want  of  lyght  in  the  night  season. 

2.  =  TKXEBH^. 

1539  Bk.  Ceremonies  in  Strype  Eccl.  Meat.  (1721)  I.  App. 
cix.  252  The  same  service  is  called  tenebres.  1658  PHILLIPS, 
Tenebres.  1703  in  Cath.  Rec.  Soc.  Publ.  VII.  146  Mr  Nelson 
. .  was  w*h  him  at  ye  Tenebres  at  S<  Tho'.  1801  Lltsignan 
IV.  138  [He]  arrived  there  at  the  hour  of  the  tenebres. 

ft.  a  1450  MYRC  ftstial  117  Hyt  ys  called  wyth  you  tene 
blus  ;  but  holy  chyrch  callybe  hit  tenebras,  pat  is  to  say, 
derkenes. 

b.  atlrib.  in  sing,  form  tenebre,  teneber  (but 
the  former  may  be  the  L.  tenebrsi),  as  tenebre 
candle,  lesson,  matins,  service,  Tenebre  Wednesday. 

1477-9  Kcc.St.  Jlfaiyatf/ittgiPzid  to  Roger  Middil- 
ton,wex  Chaundeler,for..tapris,  prickettes  and  tenebre  can- 
dill,  for  euery  Ib,  ob— xj  s.  ix  d.  1525  in  Nichols  CAurcAw. 
Ace.  (1797)  273  For  makyng  of  the  paskall,  w*  the  tenabur 
candell.  1529  MORE  Dyaloge  i.  xviii.  Wks.  143/2  In  the 
tenebre  lessons  leueth  hercandel  burningstyll.  1530  PALSGR. 
8 1 1/2  On  Tenebre  wednysdaye,  le  inercrcdy  dcs  Tenebres. 
a  1548  HALL  Chran.,  Hen.  I'll!  199  b,  Which  Richard,  .was 
boyled  in  Smythfelde  the  Teneber  wednisday  followyng. 

ft.  1530  PALSGR.  280/1  Teneble  wednisday,  . .  wercredy 
saint.  1554  Kec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  397  Lyghtes  that  was 
burned  of  tenebyll  weddyns  day.  15..  in  Brand's  Pop. 
Antiq.  (1849)  I.  48  Tenable  candylls  for  the  Judas.  1588 
PARKE  tr.  Ale'idoza's  Hist.  Ckina  151  [He]  ariued  at  the 
mouth  of  the  riuer  Pagansinan  vpon  tenable  Wednesday. 

Tene'bricose,  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  tenebricos-us, 
(.  tenebric-us  dark,  gloomy :  see  -OSE.]  Full  of 
darkness ;  dark,  obscure ;  gloomy. 

1730-6  in  BAILEY  (folio).  1817  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Melin- 
court  xxxi,  He. .has  taken  a  very  opaque  and  tenebricose 
view  of  how  much  of  the  spheroidical  perception  belongs  to 
the  object. 

Tenebrific  (tem'bri'fik),  a.  [f.  (?mod.L.  tene- 
brijic-us,  f.)  L.  tenebrx  darkness :  see  -Fie.] 
Causing  or  producing  darkness;  obscuring.  (In 
quot.  1785  loosely  for  'dark,  gloomy'.) 

Tenebrific  stars  or  constellations  :  see  TENEBRIFICOUS. 
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1785  BI;RNS  Ef.  to  Dat'ie  x,  It  lightens,  it  brightens,  The  tene- 
bnfic  scene.  l8»5CARLYi.K.SV/ij?/Vr  ill. (1873) 99  Its  interpreters 
with  us  have  been  like  '  tenebrific  stars '.  1827  —  Misc.  Ess., 
St.  Germ.  ZzV.(z840*  1.92  These  are  its  '  tenebrific  constella 
tion  ',  from  which  it  '  doth  ray  out  darkness  '  over  the  earth. 
1848  Lovtr.LLJiie/trwP.  Poems  1890  II.  1 13 Grammar.a  topic 
rendered  only  more  tenebrific  by  the  labors  of  his  successors. 
1858  CARLYLK  Frtdk.  Gt.  iv.  i.  I.  383  Books  done  by  pedants 
and  tenehrific  persons  under  the  name  of  men.  1868  BROWN. 
ING  Ring  f,  Bk.  HI.  789  Now  begins  The  tenebrific  passage 
of  the  tale. 

So  Tenebri-flcate  v.  rare,  trans,  to  dnrken, 
obfuscate;  t  Tenebri -ficous  a.  Obs.,  tenebrific. 

1:1743  '"  Mem.  KHz.  Carter  (1808)  II.  147  The  complete 
science  of  circumlocution,  and  the  whole  art  of  confound 
ing,  perplexing,  puzzling,  and  *tenebrificating  a  subject. 
it..  'W.RAMSEY  (ciuotedin.$>«rVirVr:seenextquot.), There 
are  "tenebrificous  and  dark  stars,  by  whose  influence  niglit 
is  brought  on,  and  which  do  ray  out  darkness  and  obscurity 
upon  the  earth  as  the  sun  does  light.  1714  Sped.  No.  582  r  5, 
I  could  mention  several  Authors  who  are  tenebrificous  Slars 
of  the  first  Magnitude.  1851  K.  H.  DICBV  Comfiiuiii  VI.  8. 

II  Teuebrio  (tene'brio).  Also  7  tenebrion. 
f  L.  tencbrio  one  who  lurks  in  the  dark,  f.  tenebrK 
darkness  ;  F.  U'nttrion  (Rabelais,  i6th  c.).] 

1 1.  One  who  lurks  in  the  dark  ;  a  night-prowler ; 
also,  a  night-spirit,  a  nocturnal  visitant.  Obs.  rare. 

1656  DLOUNT  Ghssogr.,  Tcnebricn,  one  that  will  not  be 
seen  by  day,  a  hirker,  a  night-thief;  also  a  night-spirit,  a 
hobgoblin,  a  1693^  Urquharfs  Rabelais  nt.  xxiv,  The 
approach  of  the  buns  radiant  Beams  expelleth  Goblins, 
Bugbears, . .  Night-walking  Spirits,  and  Tenebrions.  a  1734 
NOKTII  Exam.  i.  i.  §  7  (1740),  The  very  rankest  of  [the 
Hackney  Libellers],  which  . .  came  forth,  like  Nocturnal 
Tenebrios,  from  the  dark  and  dirty  Recesses  of  the  Parly. 

2.  Entom.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Tcm- 
brionid:v  of  heteromerous  beetles,  whicli  live  in  dark 
places  on  decaying  matter  and  excrement  (hence 
known  as  stinking  beetles).  It  includes  the  two 
meal-worms,  Tenebrio  molitor  and  T.  obscurits, 
anil  numerous  species  that  live  in  decayed  trees. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cjrcl.  Suff.  App.,  TencMo.  ..  Mouffet 
has  called  it  the  bltittaftxtuia.  1811  PINHERTON  Vcy.  X. 
190  The  women  of  Arabia  and  Turkey  make  use  of  another 
tenebrio,  which  is  found  among  the  filth  of  gardens.  1833 
A.  CRICHTON  Hist.  Arabia  II.  ix.  462. 

Teuebrious  (ti-ne-brias),  a.  [app.  altered  form 
of  TENEBROUS  :  not  on  I,,  analogies.]  Of  or  per 
taining  to  darkness;  of  dark  nature;  =  TENEBROUS. 

1594  Sdimus  A  iv  b,  The  caue  tenebrious,  and  damned 
>pints  holt.  1624  HEYWOOD  Gitnailt.  IX.  459  A  place  so 
palpably  tenebrious,  into  which  the  eyes  of  Htauen  cannot 
pierce  and  see  me.  1743  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  ix.  963  Were 
Moon,  and  Stars,  for  Villains  only  made?  To  guide,  yet 
screen  them,  with  tenebrious  Light  ?  1820  FOSTER  Ess. 
Evils  Pi>f.  Ignorance  216  All  this  therefore  passes  before 
him  with  a  tenebrious  glimmer,  and  is  gone.  1907  Speaker 
19  Jan.  471/1  Thoughts  tenebrious  and  impassioned. 

Hence  Tene'brionsly  adv.,  darkly. 

1861  }.  THOMSON  Ladies  of  Death  xv,  Thy  lidless  eyes 
tenebriously  bright. 

Tenebrity  (ti-ne'briti).  f  f.  as  next  +  -ITY.]  The 
quality  of  l>cing  dark;  darkness,  material  or  mental. 

1793  A.  YOUNG  Trail.  France  14^7  With  all  these  shades 
of  darkness,  these  clouds  of  tenebrity,  this  universal  mass  of 
ignorance. 

t  Te'nebrize,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  tencbrx  darkness 
+  -IZE.]  intr.  To  pass  one's  time  in  darkness. 

a  1657  R.  LOVEDAY  Lett.  (1663)  68  So  long  as  I  tenebrize 
it  here  in  this  blind  corner ;  where  I  almost  live  like  a  flye 
in  winter. 

Tenebrose  (te-n/bnros),  a.  [ad.  L.  lenebrSsus 
dark,  f.  tenebrx  darkness :  see  -OSE.]  Dark. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xv.  53  The  sprynge  of  the  daye . . 
hadde  putte  awayc  ihe  nyghte  tenebrose.  1801  Lusignan 
IV.  215  The  tenebrose  gloom  of  the  place.  1830  W. 
PHILLIPS  *!//.  Sinai  n.  274  At  night's  meridian  tenebrose. 

b.  Jig.  Mentally  or  morally  dark;  gloomy; 
obscure  in  meaning. 

1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  in.  208  Those  times  were  very 
tenebrose.  i8a$  New  Monthly  Mag.  XIII.  450  All  this 
was  wormwood  in  the  teeth  of  the  lenebrose  Visigoth  of  the 
middle  ages.  1839  lilactw.  Slag.  XLV.  533  That  most 
tenebrose  of  all  poets,  Fulke  Grcville,  Lord  Brooke. 

Tenebrosity  (tenrbrp-siti).  [a.  F.  tMbrositi 
(i4th  c.  in  Gocfef.),  f.  L.  tenebrfs-us  :  see  prec. 
and  -ITY.]  Darkness ;  obscurity. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydvs  \.  13  The  thicke  tenebrosite  of  the 
blackc  smoke.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mar.  io6oTh.it 
tenebrosity  or  darknesse  is  directly  opposite  unto  light  and 
cleerenesse.  1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr. 

Tenebrous  (te-nfbras),  a.  (si.)  [a.  OF.  lene- 
Iniis  (nth  c.),  mod.F.  tinjbrcux,  Pr.  lenebros, 
So.,  It.  Itne/iroso,  ad.  L.  tenebris-ns  TEXEIIKOSK.] 

1.  Full  of  darkness,  dark. 

c\4*>1\.\m.  Assembly  of  Gods  1169  Tyll  Cerberus  Had 
hem  beshut  withyn  h>-s  gates  tcnebrus.  c  1489  CAXTON 
Blancliariiyn  xxxii.  121  A  tenehrouse  &  derke  dongeon. 
<  1530  I.I).  liEHNF.kS  Arth.  I.yt.  Bryt.(rtn)  204  The  aduen- 
tures  of  the  Tenebrous,  or  Uarke  Tower.  1608  R.  JOHNSON 
.SV.-M  Champions  n.  T  iv,  Therewith  drewe  on  the  darke 
and  tenebrous  nighl.  1715  llrndlty's  fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  ( 'er. 
I  he  other  they  call  Scotomia,  or  Tenebrous  Vertigo, 
when  the  Eyes  are  darkned  and,  as  it  were,  cover'd  with  a 
t'loud.  1847  LONGK.  Ev.  n.  ii.  29  Over  their  heads  the  tower 
ing  and  tenebrous  boughs  of  the  cypressMet  inaduskyarch. 
b.  ftg.  Obscure,  gloci 

1599'NAsiiE  I.enten  Stuff*  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  230  To., 
run  aslr.iy  .raking  out  of  the  dust.heape  or  charnell  i 
of  tenebrous  eld,  the  rollcnest  reliquc  of  the  monuments. 
1)1693  l'"/*fit*rt's  Kabelait  in.  xvii.   1^7  Mcraclilu-,   lli'j 
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grand  Scotist,  and  tenebrous  darksome  Philosopher.  1823 
Arew  Monthly  Mag.  VIII.  13  The  most  tenebrous  holes  and 
corners  of  their  author's  obscurity.  1849  Kiacfcv*  Mag. 
LXV.  307  Kven  in  that  tenebrous  philosophy  which  he  has 
imported.,  he  is  very  much  at  fault. 

f2.  as  sb.  Darkness.   Ol>s.  rare~l. 

c  1450  LOVELICH  Grail  Ivt.  418  At  ^oure  Castel  there  is 
Swich  tenebrowse,  that  Xo  man  there  Other  May  se. 

Hence  Te'nebrousuess  (rare—0),  darkness. 

17*7  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

t  Tenedish.  06s.    See  quot. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  152/2  A  Tenedish,  which  is 
a  piece  of  Lead  made  like  a  Muscle  shell,  in  which  the  black 
(called  Painter)  is  kept  moist  to  work  withal.  [?  Some  error: 
Tin-dish  and  teint-dish  have  been  conjectured,  bee  X.  fy 
Q.  nthSer.  II.  394.] 

Tenel,  obs.  f.  TEAXEL,  a  basket. 

[Tenel,  -ing,  in  E.  E.  Allii,  P.,  etc.  :  see  TEVEL.] 

tTene'llous,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,   [f.  L.  tene!l-ns, 

dim.  of  tener  tender  -f  -ous.]     Somewhat  u-mler. 

1651  UIGGS  New  Disp.  §  285  How  much  of  more  tenellous 
meats  is  swallowed  in  a  surfet. 

Tenement  (te-n/ment).  Also  5  tonne-,  6 
tennand-,  tena-.  [a.  AF.,  =  OK.  tenement  (i2th 
c.  in  Godcf.),  ad.  med.L.  tenement-urn  (1081  in 
Muratori  Antiqnitates  IX.  (1776)  660),  also  teni-t 
tena-j  Uneamentwn  (i2th  c.  in  Du  Cange),  f.  L. 
tenere  to  hold  +  -mentnm,  -MEXT.] 

1  1.  The  fact  of  holding  as  a  possession  ;  tenure. 
Free  tenement  —  FRANK  -TENEMENT,  FREEHOLD. 

As  by  the  theory  of  English  Law  all  land  is  held  immedi 
ately  or  ultimately  of  the  sovereign,  'tenement'  embraced  all 
forms  of  proprietorship  or  occupation  of  real  property. 

a  1325  .J/.V.  Rawl.  />'.  J^O  If.  41  poru  suuche  dede  sulcage 
is  ibore  out  in  to  fre  tenement,  c  1330  R.  IlKi'NN'r.  Citron, 
(1810)  34  To  dodoun  Kdvvy  at  a  parlement,  &  lille  his  brober 
Edgare  gyf  he  tenement.  IHd,  83  William  passid  bese,  ber 
of  he  mad  J>e  skrite,  Of  France  to  hu!  1  pat  fe  of  oper 
tenement  alle  quite.  I  bid.  255  Depriued  bei  our  kyri^  of 
alle  be  tenement  Of  londes  of  Gascoyn.  1651  C).  \\'.  tt. 
Cowl's  lust.  79  Free  Tenement  or  free-hold  is  where  Lands 
and  Tenements  are  held  only  for  life  of  the  Tenant. 

2.  Land  or  real  property  which  is  held  of  another 
by  any  tenure  ;  a  holding. 

Tenement  at  will)  a  tenement  held  at  the  will  of  the 
superior;  also  ^4". 

[1315  Rolls  of  f'arlt.  I.  349/2  Johan  de  Eston  demaunda 
ces  Tenementz,.  .come  son  dreit.J  £1330  R.  URUXNE  Chron. 
(1810)  48  If  he  saued  to  his  heyers  oi^er  lond  or  tenement. 
c  1460  FORTFSCUF,  At>s.  fy  Lint.  Men.  iii.  (1885)  114  Somme 
of  thaim  bat  were  wont  to  pay  to  his  lorde  for  his  tene 
ment,  wich  he  hiryth  by  the  yere,  a  scute,  c  1489  CAXTON 
Klanchardyti  xvi.  52,  I  shai  .  .  make  hym  pryuated  from 
all  his  tenementes  that  he  holdtth  of  me.  1593  SHAKS. 
Rich.  If,  it.  i.  60  This  deere-deere  Land,  ,.  Is  now  Leas'd 
out..  Like  to  a  Tenement  or  pelting  Farme.  1700  TVRRELI. 
Hist,  Eng,  II.  812  The  Tenement  (i.  e.  the  Real  Estattj 
of  the  Deceased.  1766  HI.ACKSTONK  Comm.  1  1.  it.  16 
Tenement  is  a  word  of  still  greater  extent  {than  land],  and 
though  in  it's  vulgar  acceptation  it  is  only  applied  to  houses 
and  other  buildings,  yet  in  it's  original,  proper,  and  legal 
sense,  it  signifies  every  thing  that  may  be  holden^  provided 
it  be  of  a  permanent  nature  ;  whether  it  be  of  a  substantial 
and  sensible,  or  of  an  unsubstantial  ideal  kind.  1822 
WORUSW.  Scenery  pf  Lakes  ii.  (1823)  44  The  multitude  of 
tenements  (I  .  .mean.,  small  divisions  of  land,  which  belonged 
formerly  each  to  a  several  proprietor,  and  for  which  separate 
fines  are  paid  to  the  manorial  lord  at  this  day). 

b.  //.  *  The  technical  expression  for  freehold 
interests  in  things  immovable  considered  as  sub 
jects  of  property,  they  being  not  "owned"  but 
*'  holden  "  '  (.Digby  Real  Property  ii.  §  2)  ;  esp.  in 
lands  ami  tenements,  i.e.  lands  and  all  other  free 
hold  interests. 

In  the  common  modem  usage  of  English  lawyers  lease 
holds  are  included,  though  some  authorities  think  this 
incorrect,  for  the  reason  that,  being  (in  England)  personal 
property,  they  are  not  the  subject  of  tenure  in  the  strict  sense. 

[129*  BKITTOS  i.  xix.  §  4  Etau^ides  terres  et  des  tenementz 
aliencz  par  felouns.]  11325  KIS.  Rawl.  B,  520  If.  29  b, 
No  religious  or  ani  ober  ani  londes  ore  tenemens  buche  ne 
sulle-.on  ani  maner-.ware  f>oru  thulke  londes  or  tene 
mens  in  ani  manere  mi^tte  comen  in  to  dede  hond.  1387 
TRF.VISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  265  Kyng  Edward  and  be 
lordes  made  a  statute  ajenst  maynmort,  so  bat  after  bat 
tyme  no  man  schulde  $eve  .  .  ne  by  obere  title  awigne  londes, 
tenementis  ne  ober  rentes  to  men  of  reltgioun  wibouten 
be  kynges  leve.  1404  FABVAN  Chron.  vir.  390  Statutes 
made  to  refourme  suche  persones  as  mysused  the  landes  and 
tenementes,  commynge  to  theym  by  reason  of  the  dower,  or 
landes  of  theyr  wyues,  15*9  CROMWELL  Witt  in  Merriman 
Life  ft  Lett.  (1902)  I.  56,  I  will  myn  executours  undernamed 
des  tenementes  and  hereditamentcs  to 
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..shall  purchase  lond 

the  clere  yerelyc  value  of  xxxiij"  vj«  viij*.  1530  PAI.SGR. 
280/1  Tenemenles,  revenues,  1541  Richmond  JKiV^Surtees) 
33  The  one  halff  off  all  the  saide  lands,  tennandments, 


into  the  towne  of  Westminster,  anil  all  other  Tenementes 
that  the  Abbot  had  within  Middlesex.  1580  LCKTON  .S/ry/A* 
141  All  decdes  and  writings  of  any  lands,  tenement-,,  In  HIM  , 
woods,  or  such  like,  that  are  solde.  i6t*  CALLIS  Stat. 
Stivers  (1647)  108  The  word  Tenements  is  of  larger  extent 
then  Lands  ;  fur  it  containeth  all  which  the  word  Lands 
doth,  and  all  things  else  which  lycth  in  Tenure,  1691  WOOD 
Alh,  Oxon.  I.  322  He  [was]  then  possessed  of  several  lamU 
and  tenements  in  Taunt  on.  1818  CKI.-ISK  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI. 
319  The  words  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditament-.,  will 
pass  every  species  of  property.  1848  WILLIAMS  La:t>  /',r. 
sonal  Pro/>erty(i%7o)\  In  ancient  times  property  wasdivided 
into  lauds,  tenements  and  hereditaments  on  the  .  ; 
*\\&  goods  and  chattels  on  the  other.  1876  UIUBY  Real  I V.  / 
ii.  $  3.  72  notf. 


TENEMENTAL. 

3.  fffft.  A    building   or   house   to   dwell    in ;    a 
dwelling-place,  a  habitation,  residence,  abode. 

c  1425  tirut  367  So  was  he  brou}t  to  f>c  Whit-Frcris  yn 
Flet-strete  ;  and  pere  was  do  and  made  a  ryal  &  solempne 
tenement  for  hym.  1477-9  R*c-  St.  Mary  at  Hill  84  For 
ij  ml  tiles  spent  in  reparacion  of  the  tenement  of  William 
Lta.se  and  of  othir  tenementes,  x  s  viij  d.  1513  DOUGLAS 
JEneis  xiii.  x.  9  Syne  Troianis  foundis  tenementis  fur  thame 
self.  1588  Ktutr€*bormtgh  Wilts  (Surtees)  I.  159  The  lea^e 
..in  the  tenement  where  I  now  dwell.  1607  NoRtiEN^wrr'. 
Dial,  iir,  106  Whether  are  there  within  this  Mannor,  any 
new  erected  Tenements  or  Cotages,  barnes,  Walls.  1779 
FORREST  ^"'>'.  N.  Guinea  95  The  tenement  contains  many 
families,  who  live  in  cabins  on  each  side  of  a  wide  common 
hall,  that  goes  through  the  middle  of  it,  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU 
Briery  Creek  in,  The  resources  which  they  wasted  would 
have .  .turned  their  habitation  of  logs  into  a  respectable  brick 
tenement.  1844  WILLIAMS  Real  Prop.  (1875)  13  The  word 
tenement  is  often  used  in  law,  as  in  ordinary  language,  to 
signify  a  house.  1848  DICKENS  Dcmbcy  vli,The  dingy  tene 
ment  inhabited  by  MUs  Tox  was  her  own. 

b.  transf,  andjfig.  An  abode;  a  dwelling-place, 
csp.  applied  to  the  body  as  the  abode  of  the  MHI!  ; 
also,  the  abode  of  any  animal. 

1592  G.  HAKVHY  Four  Lett.  iii.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  195  The 
pooretennementofhis  Purse. .  hath  bene  the  DiuelsDauncing 
schoole,  anie  time  tins  halfe  yeait.'.    1604  T.  WRIGHT  /\issii>»s 
iv,  ii.  136  Doubt  not  but  selfc-loue  ant!  vanitie  po—trsse  th-/ 
best  tenement  of  his  heart.      1635  QUAKLES  kmbl.  in.  i. 
40  My  weary  soul,  that  IOIIR  hath  been  An  inmate  in  this 
tenement  of  sin.     a  1639  T.  CAREW  /-"///.  Lady  M.  I  'Utters  2 
'Ihe  purest  Soule  that  e't-r  was  sent  Into  n  clayie  I- 

tt  1668  DAVKSAST  Jfjffi-reidos  U.  Wks.  (1673)  226  Snailc.. 
1  with  all  his  Tenement  on  's  back.  I774GOLOSM,  A"<i/.  Hist. 
j  (1776)  III.  371  Their  nest  is  generally  tlie  original  tenement 

of  the  squirrel.  1847  C.  UROSTK  J.  Eyre  x\i,  That  spirit  — 
|  now  stru^-H:!^  to  quit  its  mateiial  tenement. 

4.  sf>t'f.  a.   Jn  lingland^  A  portion  of  a  house, 
tenanted  as  a  separate  dwelling  ;  a  tlat ;  a  suite  of 
apartments,  or  even  a  single  room  so  let  or  occupied. 

'In  modern  Kng.  practice,  .1  icnciitcnt  is  anything  that 
can  be  separately  held,  including  therefore  a  flat,  etc.'  (Sir 
F.  Poll.ick). 

1593  XAsiiEC/;r/j7'j  T.  53 b,  Almes-houses..let  out  in  Tene 
ments.     1625  (May  2)  /Vc'tY.  i  Chas.  I  (Concerning  UnilJ- 
ings),  That  no  person.. within   the  City  of  I.o;. 

diuide  any  dwelling  House,  .into  or  for  any  more  Tent/im-ii:  . 
or  dwellings,  then  are  at  this  prc^-nt.  .vsud  wishin  tin:  -anif. 
1817  (Apiili  D.  WLUSIKR  Speech  in  GosdrLk  Case  U.  S. 
(Cent.  Diet.),  The  two  tenements,  it  was  true,  were  under 
the  same  roof;  but  they  were  not  on  thai  aec-jiini  the  saiti'- 
tenements.  1898  Daily  Xetvs  14  Nov.  5/1  The  Council 
never  have  any  unlet,  except  a  few  four-room  tcneniL-nts  fi.i 
which  there  is  less  demand  than  for  those  with  only  t\\»  <Ji 
three  rooms.  1905  IHd.  28  Sept.  9  Mr.  J.  Keir  Hardie,  AI.l*., 
claimed  as  occupier  of  a  tenement  at  Nevill's-court. 

b.  In  Scotland,  more  particularly  applUd  t-i  ;L 
large  house  (i.e.  edifice  under  one  roof)  coi^trucitM 
or  adapted  to  be  let  in  portions  to  a  number  ot 
tenants,  each  portion  so  separately  occupied  bein^ 
considered  and  called  a  '  house '.  Called  al-o 
tenement  of  houses t  land  of  houses  (=  tcticwtiit 
house  in  5). 

Thus  a  'house'  in  England  may  form  one  'tenement', 
or  contain  a  number  of '  tenements  '  (and  is  then  a  'tenement 
house':  see  5);  in  Scotland,  a  'tenement'  may  form  une 
'  house ',  or  contain  a  number  of  houses  '  or  dwellings. 

1693  STAIR  f»st.  Law  Scot.  n.  vii.  §  6  When  divers  Own,  i  > 
have  parts  of  the  same  Tenement,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  a 
perfect  division,  because  the  Roof  remaineth  Roof  to  both, 
and  the  ground  supporteth  both.  1808  JAMIE5ON,  Tenement 
.  .often  denoting  a  building  which  includes  several 
dwellings;  as  a.  tenement  of  houses,  1825  R.  CII\MI,!  is 
Trctdit.  Edinh.  172  How  the  great  of  the  land  could  li\e  in  tlie 
fourth  and  fifth  flats  of  wooden  tenements,  the  various  apart 
ments  of  which,  as  occupied  at  present  by  humble  mechanics, 
seem  confined  and  inconvenient  to  the  last  degree.  1841  in 
Kankine  Treat.  Ownership  Lands  Scot,  xxxili.  (1879)  509 
Houses  so  often  found  in  Scotland,  called  technically 'lands', 
or 'tenements  of  land' — terms  which  have  been  defined  as 
applicable  to  'a  single  or  individual  building,  although  con 
taining  several  dwelling-houses,  with,  it  may  be,  sepai.iir 
means  of  access,  but  under  the  same  roof  and  enclosed  by 
the  same  gables  or  walls'.  1910  Scotsman  8  Oct.  $  j  Foi 
Sale  by  Public  Roup  ..  (i)  Six  self-contained  Dwelling 
Houses..  .(2)  House,  No.  27  St.  Bernard's  Crescent.  ..13) 
Tenement,  No.  12  St.  Bernard's  Crescent. 

C.  The  offset  at  the  back  of  a  house.  (Devon 
and  Cornw.);  cf.  OUTSHOT  i,  quots.  1817,  l82O- 
6.  attrib.  and  Comb.  :  tenement  house  (orig. 
U.  S.),  a  house  or  edifice  let  out  in  flats  or  sets  of 
apartments  for  separate  tenants ;  tenement  house 
holder,  a  tenant  in  a  tenernen,  jiotis- ;  f  tene 
ment  man,  an  owner  of  tenements  a  landlord. 

1879  II.  CHoRGE  Progr.  %  Pm\  ix.  iit.  (nidi)  405  To  sub 
stitute  for  the  'tenement  house,  homes  surrounded  by 
gardens.  1884  Q.  Rt~u,  Jan.  i^o  Tenement-houses,  /'. t. 
houses  let  to  more  than  one  family,  are  placed  under  still 
!  stricter  conditions.  1894  Daily  A'nt-s  7  June  7/3  Mr.  Cibb 
led  the  way  in  placing  all  lodgers  who  lived  in  a  house  in 
which  no  landlord  resided,  on  the  householders*  li-t... 
"Tenement  householders  have  ever  since  been  regarded  not 
as  lodgers  but  as  householders,  c  1500  Aferck.  ,y  S.m  ^  in 
\\.\7\.  F,.  /'.  /'.  I.  in  He  was  a  gretc  "tenement  man,  and 
ryche  of  londc  and  lede. 

Teneme  ntal,   a.      [f.   med.I«   tencmtnt-um 

TKNFMKNT +  -AI,.]      Of,    pertaining  to,   or  of  tin- 

nature  of  a  tenement ;  let  out  to  tenants. 

1766   HI.A' KSIOSI;  Conttn,  II.  vi.  90  The  other,  or  tene- 

l.unls  they  distributiil  am.  nm  th-rir  tenants.      1875 

MAINE  Hist.  fust.  v.  130  'Ihe   Maimt    with  itsTenenicnl.il 

l.inds    In  1-1    by  the  free  tenants  of  the  lAjrd.     1887  Edin. 

Rev.  Jan.  i*j  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  land  vv.ts  divided 


TENEMENTARY. 

into  the  private  demesne  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  the 
tenemental  land  of  the  association. 

Teneme-ntary,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ARY!; 
cf.  med.L.  tenementari-us.~\  a.  Leased  to  tenants. 
b.  Consisting  of  tenements  or  dwelling-houses. 
See  also  FBANK-TENEMENTAKY. 

a  1641  SPELMAN  Feuds  <$•  7"enures  vii,  Such  were  the 
Ceorls  among  the  Saxons ;  but  of  two  sorts,  one  that  hired 
the  Lord's  Outland  or  Tenementary  Land  (called  also  the 
Folcland)  like  our  Farmers.  1701  C  weirs  Interfir.  s.  v., 
The  Saxon  Thanes  who  ppssess'd  Bocland,  or  Hereditary 
free  Estates, divided  them  into.  .Inland  and  Outland..  .The 
Outland  was  granted  out  to  Tenants  under  Arbitrary  Rents 
and  Services,  and  therefore  call'U  Tenementary  Land,  the 
Tenants  Land,  or  the  Tenancy.  1872  IF /taut  Daily  Post 
28  Feb.  7/2  Assisting  her  mother  who  was  the  owner  of  some 
small  tenementary  property  at  Saltley.  1905  Daily  Chron. 
31  Jan.  3/5  By  doing  this  he  [a  landlord  who  removes  from 
one  of  his  tenement  houses  to  another]  converts  the  lodgers 
into  tenementary  occupiers  and  the  tenementary  occupiers 
into  lodgers,  the  result  being  that  all  of  them  lose  their  votes 
..through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Te'nemented,///.  a.  [f.  TENEMENT* -ED1.] 
Let  in  tenements  or  separate  dwellings :  said  of  a 
building,  house,  or  house  property. 

1883  Pall  Mall  G.  17  Feb.  4/1  They  have.. crowded  into 
tenemen  ted  property  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
1888  Ibid.  24  Nov.  5  Most  of  ihe  population  of  Glasgow 
living  in  the  rooms  of  tenemented  buildings.  1890  Daily 
JVtxus  18  July  2/4  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  .slated 
that  tenemented  houses  of  less  than  2o/.  per  annum  were 
exempt  from  house  duty  whether  they  had  two  front  doors 
or  not,  so  long  as  they  were  intended  to  be  dwelling-houses 
within  seven  and  sixpence  per  week. 

Te  nementer.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -EH*.  Cf.  med. 
L.  tenetiientcitor  (1214  in  Du  Cange).]  The  holder 
of  a  tenement;  a  lease-holder  or  tenant.  Frank- 
tenementer  =  FREEHOLDER. 

1574  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  II.  353  Alexander  Dunbar 
frank  tenementar  of  Cumknok.  1588  in  Scott.  .V.  ^-  Q.  Mar. 
(1890)  184  Robert  Erskine,  Elder,  Frank  tenementer  of  Dun, 
my  grandschir.  1875  A.  SMITH  Hist.  Aberdeen.  II.  724  The 
holders  of  the  Rawes  appear  to  have  been  only  tenementers. 

H  Tenendas  (t/ne-nd£s).  Sc.  Law.  [L.  ace. 
pi.  fern,  of  gerundive  oftencre  to  hold  =  '(the  lands) 
to  be  held  '.]  See  quot.  1710. 

1681  STAIR  Inst.  Law  Scot.  xiii.  §  15.  236  In  all  Charters, 
both  by  King  and  Subjects,  the  Clause  Tenendas  useth  to  be 
insert.  1710  Diet.  Feudal  Law,  Tenendas,  is  that  Clause  of 
a  Charter,  which  expresses  what  way  and  manner  the  Lands 
are  to  be  holden  of  the  Superior.  1765-8  ERSKINE  fnst. 
Law  Scot.  n.  iii.  §  24  The  next  clause  in  a  charter  is  the 
Tenendas,  so  called  from  the  first  words,  Tenend.prxdictas 
terras.  1815  R.  HELL  Treat.  Conveyance  ii.  16  The  charter, 
as  an  original  right,  necessarily  contains  the  tenendas^  by 
which  the  nature  of  the  holding  is  expressed. 

L  Tenendum  (tfne-ndzJm).  Eng.  Law.  [L.,= 
'to  be  held1,  neut.  gerundive  of  tenere  to  hold.] 
That  part  of  a  deed  which  defines  the  tenure  by 
which  the  things  granted  are  to  be  held  (cf. 
HABENDUM). 

1628  COKE  On  Lift.  6  There  haue  beene  eight  formall  or 
orderly  parts  of  a  deede  of  feoffment,  viz.  i.  the  premisses 
of  the  deed  implied  by  Littleton.  2.  the  habendum. .  .3.  the 
tenendum. .  .4.  the  Reddendum.  5.  the  clause  of  warrantie 
[etc.].  1766  HLACKSTONE  Coinsn.  II.  xx.  298  Next  come  the 
habendum  and  tenendum. .  .The  tenendum  'and  to  hold ',  is 
now  of  very  little  use,  and  is  only  kept  in  by  custom.  It 
was  sometimes  formerly  used  to  signify  the  tenure  by  which 
the  estate  granted  was  to  be  holden.  1787  C.  BUTLER  Coke 
On  Lift.  io8a  note,  Those  grants  from  the  crown  which  in 
the  tenendum  are  expressed  to  be  ut  de  honore  et  non  in 
capite.  1862  WASH  BURN  Amtr.  Law  Real  Prop.  (1864)  II. 
612  (Funk)  The  tenendum ^  limiting  and  defining  the  tenure 
by  which  the  lands  are  to  be  held,  and  once  an  important 
clause  in  the  deed,  is  useless  in  this  country.  1884  ELPHIN- 
STONE  Conveyancing  100  The  tenendum  was  of  use  before 
the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  Qttia  F.mptores  to  state 
whether  the  purchaser  was  to  hold  of  the  vendor  or  of  his 
lord  ;  but  it  is  now  useless. 

t  Tenent,  sb.  Obs.    Also  7  tenant,     [a.  L. 

tenent  *  they  hold ',  3rd  pers.  pi.  pres.  indie,  of 
tenere  to  hold.]  =  TENET. 

Etymologically  a  tenet  ought  to  be  the  opinion  of  one, 
what  he  holds,  a  tenent  the  opinion  of  a  number,  what  they 
hold\  but  this  distinction,  if  ever  observed  in  using  the 
words  as  English,  was  soon  lost.  Tenent  was  apparently 
more  used  in  the  iyth  c.  than  tenet ^  but  became  obs.  c  1725. 

1551  ABP.  BROWNE  (of  Armagh)  Serm.  in  Phenix  (1721)1.134 
They  shall  be  your  greatest  enemies, speaking  against  the  Te- 
nentsofRome.and  yet  be  set  on  by  Rome.  1618  HALES  Gold. 
Rent.  n.  (1673)  59  Episcopius.. required  that  it  might  be 
lawful  for  them  to  set  down  their  own  Tenents.  i6az  BUR 
TON  Anat.  Mel.  \\,  ii.  HI.  (1651)  254  liut..to  grant  this  their 
tenent  of  the  earths  motion.  1643  FULLER  Serm.  27  Mar. 
18  Being  so  fickle  in  their  Tenents.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
(title)  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica,  or  Enquiries  into  very  many 
received  tenent?,  and  commonly  presumed  Truths.  1722 
WOLLASTON  Relig.  Nat.  v.  in  People  of  differing  religions 
judge  and  condemn  each  other  by  their  own  tenents. 

Tenent  (te-nent),  a.  rare—'1,  [ad.  L.  tenent-em 
holding,  pr.  pple.  of  ietiereto  hold.]  Holding. 

1861  T.  WEST  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  (1862)  XXIII.  408  That 
these  [hair-like  appendages]  are  the  immediate  agents  in 
holding  is  now  admitted  by  almost  all;  it  will  be  convenient 
to  term  them  'tenent  hairs',  in  allusion  to  their  office. 

Tenent,  -ry,  obs.  ff.  TENON,  TENANTRY. 

Tener,  obs.  f.  TEENER,  TENNER,  TENOR, TENURE. 

Teneral(te-neral),o.  Entom.  [f.  L.  tener  tender 
+  -AL.]  Said  of  the  imperfect  imago  of  a  neu- 
ropterous  insect,  when  it  has  just  emerged  from  the 
pupa  state,  and  is  still  soft.  In  quot.y?^. 
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1891   in  Cent.  Diet.      1902  Sat.  Rev.  i  Mar.  256  The 

Liberal  League  has  now  emerged  in  triumph,  though  at 
present  perhaps  in  a  teneral  state,  not  yet  endowed  with  its 
full  brilliancy  of  colour. 

t  Tene  ritude.  Obs  .raw-1,  [ad.  L,  teneri- 
tudo,  f.  tener  tender.]  Tenderness,  softness.  So 
tTene-rity  Obs.  [ad.  \*.tmtritas\>  in  same  sense; 
t  Te-nerous  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  tefffr  +  -OD8l,  tender. 

c  1440  Pallad.  on  Huso.  vi.  157  So  wol  their  fatnesse  and 
*teneritude  With  hembestille.  1623  COCKERAM,  *Teneritiet 
softnesse,  tendernesse.  1642  H.  MOKE  Song-  of  Soul  n.  iii. 
in.  Iviii,  Faithfulnesse,  heart-struck  teneritie;  These  be  the 
lovely  playmates  of  pure  veritie.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey), 
Tenerityi  a  Philosophical  Word  for  Tenderness;  as  'The 
tenerity  of  Young  Plants'.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  GuUlcmcau's 
Fr.  Chirurg.  34/1  Engendring  a  *tenerouse  fleshe,  which 
by  little  and  little,  hardeneth. 

I!  TenesillUS  (t/ne'zm#s).  Path.  Also  6-8 
tenaamus;  /3.  vfrom  Fr.)6~7  tenasm(e,7  tinesm, 
[med.L.  tenestnus,  tenasmus  (Du  Cange),  =  L. 
tcnesmos  (Pliny),  a.  Gr.  T€iv€(Tft6$,  Trjvcffpos  strain 
ing,  f.  Tfivtiv  to  stretch,  strain.  So  F.  tJnesme 
(i6th  c.).]  A  continual  inclination  to  void  the  con 
tents  of  the  bowels  or  bladder,  accompanied  by 
straining,  but  with  little  or  no  discharge. 

1527  ANDREW  firunstuykc's  Distyll.  Waters  D  ij  b,  Payne 
of  the  gutte  of  the  fondament  named  tenasmus,  that  is  whan 
a  man  thynketh  that  he  wolde  go  to  stole,  but  he  can  do 
nothyng.  1578  LYTE  Dodocns  n.  xxviii.  182  Good  for  them 
that  haue  the  laske,  the  blouddie  flixe  and  Tenasme.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  (1634)  11.443  The  broth  of  fish,  .dispatcheth 
those  sharp  and  fretting  humors  which  are  the  cause  of  the 
Tinesm.  1732  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  in  Aliments^  etc. 
423  Attended  with  a  Tenesmus.  1748  Anton's  Voy.  \.  iv.  39 
Afflicted  with  fluxes  and  tenasmus's.  1754-64  SMF.LLIK 
Midwtf.  \,  120  Something  like  a  tenesmus  at  the  os  uteri. 
1876  liuisTOU'E  The.  #  Pract.  Med.  (1878)  684. 

fig.  1642  MILTON  Apol,  Smect.  vi.  Wks.  1851  III.  294  This 
tetter  of  Pedagoguisme  that  bespreads  him  with  such  a 
tenasmus  of  originating.  -itegAddress  HofcfulYng:  Gentry 
Kng.  48  That  exulcerate  feebleness  of  reason  which  by  an 
impotent  tenesmus  betrays  the  infirmities  of  those  we  almost 
idoliz'd  to  scorn  and  hatred. 

Hence  Tene'smic  «.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of  tenesmus.  1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Tenet  (te-nt-t,  f-tf  net),  [a.  L.  tenet '  he  holds ', 
3  sing,  of  tenere  to  hold.  See  also  TENENT  sb. 

Prob.  adopted  from  mod.  Latin  writings,  in  which  it  intro 
duced  the  opinion  or  doctrine  that  a  person,  church,  or  sect 
holds.  Cf.  similar  use  of  habitat,  incipitl  explicit.] 

A  doctrine,  dogma,  principle,  or  opinion,  in 
religion,  philosophy,  politics,  or  the  like,  held  by 
a  school,  sect,  party,  or  person. 

a  1619  FOTHERBV  Atheom.  n.  iv.  §  3  (1622)  230  And  this 
. .  is  not  onely  his  owne  particular  opinion . .  ;  but  the  gene- 
rail  Tenet,  of  all  the  Philosophers,  a  1641  BP.  MOUNTAGU 
Acts  ff  Alon.  (1642)  Summary  3/2  The  Church  of  Englands 
Tenet,  that  no  salvation,  but  by  Christ  alone.  1706  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  Kersey),  Tenet^  or  Tenent,  a  Doctrine,  or  Opinion. 
1791  KURKE  App.  Whigs  Wks.  VI.  210  The  practical  conse 
quences  of  any  political  tenet  go  a  great  way  in  deciding 
upon  its  value,  1858  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  (1869)  II.  i.  51  The 
liberality  of  every  sect  depends,  not  at  all  on  its  avowed 
tenets  but  on  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed. 
b.  More  trivially :  Any  opinion  held. 

1630  ERATHWAIT  Eng.  Gentlem.  (1641)  288  My  tenet  is, 
'one  cannot  truely  love,  and  not  be  wise'.  1656  EARL 
MONM.  tr.  Boccalinfs  Advts.  fr.  Parnass.  I.  Ixxvii.  (1674) 
io_2  You  have  infinitely  verified  the  Tenet  which  all  the 
Literati  have  of  you.  1742  Lend,  fy  Country  Grew.  \. 
(ed.  4)  42  Vouching  it  to  be  a  true  Tenet,  that,  if  Hops  are 
boiled  above  thirty  Minutes,  the  Wort  will  have  some  or 
more  of  their  worser  Quality,  c  1765  GRAY  Satire  28  The 
Master  of  Benet  Is  of  the  like  tenet, 

Tenetz,  teneys,  obs.  forms  of  TENNIS. 

Teneur,  obs.  form  of  TENOR. 

Tenfold  (te-nf#»ld),  a.  and  adv.      [See  -FOLD.] 

A.  adj.    1.   Ten  times  as  great   or   as  much  ; 
ten  times  increased  or  intensified  ;  also  indefinitely, 
many  times  as  great. 

L-  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  135  His  michelnesse  was  unhiled 
on  ten  fold  wise  and  mo.  1557  RECORDE  Whetst.  B  ij, 
Decupla.  .10  to  i:  20  to  2...Tennefolde.  1588  SHAKS. 
Tit.  A,  in.  ii.  6  Thy  Neece  and  I. .cannot  passionate  our 
tenfold  griefej  With  foulded  Armes.  16*5  N.  CARPENTER 
Geoff.  Del.  n.  ix.  (1635)  140  The  Aire..beingbya  Tenne-fold 
proportion  thinner  then  the  Water.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  iii.  I.  412  His  mind  reacted  with  tenfold  force  on  the 
spirit  of  the  age, 

b.  As  predicate,  passing  into  substantive  use  ;  cf. 
HUNDREDFOLD  C. 

1769  HOME  Fatal  Discov.  iv,  Euran  !  whate'er  the  lavish 
Pict  has  promis'd  To  tempt  thee  to  betray  thy  master's 
house,  Tenfold  I'll  give  thee  to  preserve  thy  faith.  1832 
SOUTHEY ///.H".  Penins.  War  III.  xxxvii.  219  But  the  loss 
had  been  tenfold  of  what  was  there  stated. 

2.  Ranged  in  ten  folds,  or  ten  deep,  nonce-use. 

1807  J.  BARLOW  Columb.  \.  316  Stretch'd  o'er  the  broad- 
back'd  hills,  in  long  array,  The  tenfold  Alleganies  meet 
the  day. 

B.  adv.  Ten  times  (in  amount  or  degree). 

1538  ELVOT,  Decuplo..\t  it  be  an  aduerbe,  it  sygnifyeth 
tenne  times,  or  tenne  fold.  Decuplum^  like  wyse.  1606 
SHAKS.  Ant.  <$•  Cl.  iv.  vii.  15,  I  will  reward  thee  Once  fur 
thy  sprightly  comfort,  and  ten-fold  For  thy  good  valour.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  n.  705  The  grieslie  terrour  ..  So  speaking 
and  so  threatning,  grew  ten  fold  More  dreadful  and  deform. 
1827  SVD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1850)  485  Is  not  the  Church  of 
England  tenfold  more  rich  and  more  strong  than  when  the 
separation  took  place?  1884  TENNYSON  Becket  i.  iii,  False 
to  himself,  but  ten-fold  false  to  me  ! 


TENMANTALE. 

Hence  Te'nfoldness,  the  condition  or  quality  of 
being  tenfold. 

1891  J.  E.  H,  THOMSON  Books  which  influenced  our  Lord 
in.  1.  382  There  is  no  explanation  of  the  tenfoldness  exhibited 
In  the  symbols. 

Te'iifold,  v.  [f.  prec.]  trans.  To  increase 
ten  times  ;  loosely,  to  multiply  indefinitely. 

1858  BUSHNELL  Nat.  ff  Supernal,  xiri.  (1864)  420  Trans 
forming  the  world,  tenfolding  its  forces  and  uses,  and  all 
that  constitutes  its  value.  1858  —  Serm.  New  Life  viii. 
(1869)  102  The  capacity  of  religion,  .may  be  fivefolded,  ten- 
folded,  indefinitely  increased.  190*  KROPOTKIN  Mut.  Aid 
vi.  (1904)  208  It  tenfolded  their  forces. 

Tenful,  variant  of  TEENFUL  Obs. 

Tengerite  (te-rprait).  Min.  [Named  after  a 
Swede,  C.  Tenger,  who  examined  it:  see  -ITE*.] 
According  to  Svanberg  and  Tenger,  a  carbonate  of 
yttrium,  found  as  a  whitish  coating  on  gadolite. 

1868  DANA  Klin,  (ed.  5)  710.  1889  Nature  19  Dec.  163/1 
Many  more  [minerals],  such  as  cyrtolite,  molybdite,  aliamte, 
tengerite..have  been  found. 

Tenia,  Tenioid,  var.  TJSNIA,  T.ENIOID. 

Tenible  (te'nlb'l),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  type  *tenibil- 
is,  f.  ten-ere  to  hold  :  cf.  docible.] 

fl.  Capable  of  being  held ;  =  TENABLE  2.  Obs. 

1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  n.  viii.  (1821)  320  Corke  was 
a  weake  towne  and  not  tenible  against  a  powerful!  enemy. 

2.  Able  to  retain  or  hold  in  (i.  e.  in  quot.,  the 
saliva1),  rare. 

1871  R.ELLisCVz/////7/f  xliii.3A  nose  among  the  larger,  Feet 
not  dainty,.. Mouth  scarce  tenible  [L.  nee  ore  sicco\  hands 
not  wholly  faultless. 

Tenis,  tenise,  obs.  forms  of  TENNIS. 

Tenker,  obs.  form  of  TINKER. 

Tenmanland.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  A  local  name 
in  East  Anglia,  in  I2th  and  i^th  c.,  for  an  aggre 
gate  of  ten  holdings;  containing  120  acres,  and  so 
—  CARFCATE.  So,  in  same  sense,  Tenmanlot 
(-loth). 

c  za>5  Ely  Inqu.  in  MS.  Claudius  C.  xi  If.  193  (Vinpgr.) 
De  militibus  et  libere,  tenentibus,.  .Jacobus  le  franceis  et 
Thomas  de  Northwaude  tenent  dimidium  tenmanland,  scili 
cet  Ixacrasterre. .  .DeConsuetttdinariisetcensuariis^^3^.\\^ 
et  Matheus . .  et  eorum  participes  tenent  unam  tenmanland, 
scilicet  sexies  viginti  acras  terre.  189*  VINOGRADOFF  Vil 
lainage  in  Eng.  ir.  i.  255  In  the  Norfolk  lands  of  Ely  Min 
ster  we  find  tenmanlands  of  120  acres  in  the  possession  of 
several  copartitioners,;5,ir*/<://fT.  1908  —  Eng. Soc.  in  \\thc. 
n.  §  i.  ii,  In  the  north  [west]  corner  of  Norfolk,  in  a  fen- 
district  bordering  on  Lincolnshire,  we  find  in  the  local 
custom  of  the  manor  of  Walpole,  a  division  of  the  land 
according  to  tenmanlands  or  tenman-lots. 

c  1200  Inqn.  of  Walepole  in  MS.  Cott.  Tib.  B.  ii  If.  167  b, 
Willelmus  Franceis  et  Thomas  de  Nordwolde  tenent  dimi- 
dium  tenmanloth,  scilicet  sexaginta  acras..  .De  Consuetndi- 
nariis.  Galfridus  de  Cattestone  et  participes  tenent  unam 
tenmanloth,  scilicet  sexcies  uiginti  acras  pro  decem  solidis. 
la  1244  AHC.  Deed  A.  7435  (P.R.O.),  Confirmauimus  thome 
filio  Alani  de  Walepol.  .sextain  par  tern  vnius  tinmanlot  in 
villa  de  WalepoL 

Te'iimantale,  tenmentale.  Obs,  exc. 
Hist.  Forms :  2  tien,  tyen,  ten  manna  tale, 
tenmanne  tale;  the(n)mauetale,  temantale; 
tenemen-,  teneman-,  7  te(n)men-,  8-  te(n)- 
man-tale.  [OE.  type  *tien  manna  talu  *  nume- 
rum  decem  horninum ',  a  number  (tale,  or  reckon 
ing)  often  men.] 

1.  According  to  the  (  Laws  of  Edward  the  Con 
fessor  ',  the  contemporary  Yorkshire  (or  ?  general 
Danelaw)  name  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  TITHING,  and 
also  of  \hefrifiborh  or  FRANK-PLEDGE  by  which  the 
members  of  a  tithing  were  made  sureties  for  each 
other. 

(The  only  known  ancient  authority  for  this  is  the  '  Laws 
of  Edward  the  Confessor1,  compiled  c  1130-35.  The  alleged 
addition  to  the  Treaty  of  rfLlfrtd  and  GuSrum,  from  which 
the  term  is  quoted  by  Spelman  and  Du  Cange,  is  found  in 
no  MS.,  and  is  apparently  of  later  authorship.) 

1I3°~35  Laws  Ediy,  Con/,  c.  20  Alia  est  pax  ..scilicet 
sub  fideiussionis  stabilitate,  quam  Angli  uocant  fri[th]borgas, 
preter  Eboracenses,  qui  uocant  earn  tyen  [v.rr.  ten,  tien] 
manna  tale,  hoc  est  numerum  x  hominum.  a  1200  HOVE- 
DEN  Citron.  (Rolls)  1 1. 228  (quoting  prec.)  Quod  sit  Frithborg, 
quod  Eboracenses  vocant  tenementale,  id  est,  sermo  decem 
hominum.  1664  SPF.LMAN  Gloss.,  Tementale,  i-el  Tenmen 
tale,  Sax.  tienmantale,  Decuria,  Tithinga.  1872  E.  W. 
ROBERTSON  Hist,  Ess.  118  ATything,or  Tenmaniale,  of  the 
Hundred,  in  which  a  Decanus,  annually  chosen  in  the  Hun 
dred-court,  presided  in  the  petty  court  in  the  place  of  the 
Tungreve  [tun-gerefa\ 

2.  In  parts  of  England  under  Danish  influence, 
a  name  in  I2th  and  rgth  c.  for  the  land  tax  levied 
on  a  carucate  ;  the  carucage. 

In  this  sense  the  name  was  perh.  connected  with  the  ten 
manland  or  tenmanlot^  and  tale  may  have  had  the  sense 
'  sum,  account,  reckoning  '. 

cuss  Charter  of  Wm.  Paganellus  to  Drax  (Charter 
Roll  4  Edw.  II  m.  4),  Quam.  .defendemus  contra  omnes 
homines  de  murdre  de  Danegelde,  de  The[n]mantale. 
a  1154  Cartular.  Abb.  de  Rievalle  (Surtees)  142  Ktii  solidi 
de  Danegeld,  id  est  The[n]manetale,  quoquo  anno  eveniebant 
super  illas  ix  carrucatas.  1166-76  Calr.  Charter  Rolls  (\y&} 
III.  342  Tenementa  predict  a  [at  Lessness,  Kent]  habeant 
et  teneant  libera  et  quieta  ab  omnibus  geldis  et  danegeldis 
et  scutagiis  el  murdrp  et  latrocinio.  .et  clausims  et  hidagiis 
et  scotagiis  et  querelis  et  s[c]yris  et  hundredis  et  tethingis  et 
tenemannetale.  1194  HOVEDEN  Chron. (Rolls)  III.  242  Rex 
constituit  sibi  dari de  unaquaque  carucata terra totius  Anglia: 
duos  solido^quod  abantiquis  nominatur Temantale,  a  1200 


TENNANTITE. 

Whitby  Cartul.  (Surtees)  I.  196  Quod  Monasterium  michi 
..duos  solidos  annuatim  persolvent,  et  Themantel,  pro 
omnibus  serviciis.  1747  CAKI  v.  J/ist.  J\n?.  I.  760  An  impost, 
called  by  some  writers  Carucage,  and  Tcmantale,  but  in 
i  he  Pipe-rolls  termed  Hidage. 

Tennand,  -ant,  obs.  ff.  TENANT,  TENON*. 

Tennandment,  obs.  corrupt  f.  TENEMENT. 

Teimantite  (te'nantait).  Min.  [Named,  1819, 
in  honour  of  Smithson  Tennant  :  see  -ITE1.]  A 
sulph-aiscnide  of  copper  and  iron,  closely  related 
to  tetrahedrite  (ChesterV 

1839  DE  LA  EECHE  Rep.  Geol.  Cornwall^  etc.  xv.  590  From 
among  them  tennanlite  has  been  separated  by  Phillips 
1851  MANTELL  Petrtfact.  ii.  §  i.  78  In  this  case  aie  sped* 
mens  of  ..  variegated  copper  ore;  Tennantite.  1500  I,. 
FLETCHKR  in  /*>•//.  Mus,  Return  156  A  crystallographic  and 
chemical  research . . ,  the  result  of  which  has  been  to  establish 
the  specific  identity  of  Binnite  and  Tennantite. 

Tenne,  tenny  (te-ni),  a.  and  sb.  Her.  Also 
7  teiiney,  9  teany.  [a.  obs.  F.  tenn<*  (i6th  c.), 
var.  of  tann<\  TAWNY;  cf.  tenntt,  var.  of  tannct 
tawny  cloth  (i4th  c.  in  Godef.).]  *  Tawny  *  as  a 
heraldic  colour :  variously  described  as  '  orange- 
brown*  or  'bright  chestnut';  in  engraving  repre 
sented  by  diagonal  lines  from  sinister  to  dexter, 
crossed  by  others,  according  to  some  authors, 
vertically,  according  to  others,  horizontally. 

1561  LEIGH  Artnorie  19  Now  to  the  sixth  coloure,  whiche 
we  calle  Tawney,  and  is  blazed  by  thys  woorde,  Tenne. 
It  is  a  worshipful!  colour,  and  is  of  some  Herhaughtes 
called  Bruske,  ..it  is  made  of  two  bright  colours  which  is 
Redde  and  Yellowe.  1575  LAXKHAM  Let.  (1871)  39  The 
Fess  Tenny,  which  iz  a  cooler  betokening  dout  &  suspttiori. 
1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tcchn.  I,  Tenny,  or  Tawney,,. '^ 
expressed  in  Engraving  by  thwart  Strokes  or  Hatches.  i88a 
CIISSANS  Heraldry  51  Tenne  (bright  chestnut). 

Tennement,  "Tennendrie,  obs.  ff.  TENE- 
MKNT,  TKNANTUY. 

Tennent,  obs.  form  of  TENANT,  TENON. 

Tenner  (te-nai).  tolloq*  [f.  TEN  •+•  -EH1.]  A 
term  applied  to  a  number  or  amount  of  ten ;  spec, 
a.  A  ten-pound  note;  in  U.S.  a  ten-dollar  bill. 

1861  HUGHES  Tom  Br<nvn  at  O.vf.  xix,  'No  money?' 
'Not  much;  perhaps  a  tenner.'  1884  G.  ALUM  Philistia 
III.  218, 1  had  in  my  purse.. five  tenners — Bank  of  England 
ten-pound  notes,  you  know.  1887  I'LACK  Sabina  Z?tnl<ra 
xxl.  208  You  might  make  the  fiver  a  tenner.  1893  SALTUS 
Madam  Sapphira  xvi,  At  the  rate  of  eight  dollars  a  column 
and  a  tenner  for  the  '  beat '. 
b.  A  period  often  years. 

1866  Morn,  Star  19  Dec.,  I  will  tell  the  truth,  or  else  I 
shall  get  a  '  tenner  '  (ten  years' penal  servitude).  1904  Daily 
News-]  Nov.  9  [He]  has  been  chief  magistrate,  .for  the  past 
nine  years  uninterruptedly,  and.  .the  Corporation  has  just 
asked  him  to  extend  it  and  make  a  '  tenner*  of  it. 

Tenner,  obs.  form  of  TENCH  ;  var.  TANDOOR. 

Tennes,  -ice,  obs.  ff.  TENNIS.  Tennet,  dial. 
variant  of  TINNET.  Tenney,  obs.  f.  TENN& 

Tennikill,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  TL-NICLE. 

Tennil,  var.  .TEANEL  dial.,  basket. 

Tennis  (te'nis),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  4-5  tene'tz,  5 
teneys,  6  ten(n)es ;  0.  5  tenyce,  tenyys,  5-6 
tenys,  -yse,  tennys,  -yse,  6  tenice,  teunysse, 
(tinnis%  6  7  tenis,  -ise,  tennise,  -ice,  (7  Sc.  tin- 
neis),6-  tennis.  [Known  c  1400  in  form  tfne'tzt 
later  tenne's,  teneys,  -yst  -ycey  teni'se\  in  It.  men 
tioned  in  the  Cronica  di  Firenze  of  Donato  Vellnti 
(who  died  in  1370)  as  tenes,  and  said  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Florence  by  French  knights  early  in 
the  year  1325.  For  ulterior  history  and  etymology 
see  Note  below.] 

1.  A  game  in  which  a  ball  is  struck  with  a  racket 
and  driven  to  and  fro  by  two  players  in  an  enclosed 
oblong  court,  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
and  (in  the  developed  form  of  the  game)  having  an 
enclosed  corridor  on  one  of  the  long  sides  roofed 
over  by  a  penthouse. 

The  game  had  originally  a  much  simpler  form,  the  ball 
being  struck  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  (hence  F.  /a  fattme). 
It  was  also  played  in  the  open  air,  as  still  in  some  places  in 
France,  and  down  to  about  1800  in  England  under  the  name 
^eld-tennis,  of  which  taant-tf**it  (sense  a)  may  be  con 
sidered  a  greatly  modified  revival. 

c  1400  GOWBR  In.  Praise  of  Peace  295  Of  the  Tenetz  {ed. 
*53»  tennes]  to  winne  or  lesea  chace,  Mai  no  Hf  wite  er  th.it 
the  bal  be  ronne.  c  1440  Prvmp.  I'arv.  488/2  Teneys,  pley, 
teniludus  (P.  ntanttpitatutt  tenisia^.  1441  Court  Roll 
PerskorCy  Wore.  (Westminster  Ch.  Munim.),  Nullus  eorum 
. .  frequentabit  ludum  qui  vocatur  the  lenyse  playng  in 
communi  viadomini  Regis  nee  in  aliquo  loco  privato  ibidem. 
c  1460  Ttnvne/fy  Myst.  xiii.  736,  I  bryng  the  bot  a  balle : 
Kaue  and  play  the  with  allc,  And  go  to  the  tenys  \rintt 
pcnnys].  1463  .l/ui«.  \  lloitseh.  Kx6.  (Roxb.)  221  Pleyynd 
at  the  tennys.  a  1470  TIPTOFT  Tttue  OH  Friends*.  (Caxton 
1 481)  C  iv,  Lyke  corage  &  disposicion  to  pleyeng  atte  tenyce. 
15*5  I,D.  BKKXKKS  Froiss.  II.  xxvi.  74  Gascone  and  his 
brother  yuan  fell  out  toguyder,  playeng  at  tennes.  1535 
Act  37  Hen.  /*///,  c.  25  \  8  Any  open. .place  for  commen 
howling,  dysyng,  carding,  clpshe,  tenys,  or  other  unlawfull 
names.  1^40  MOKYSINK  I 'ires'  Intr&i.  ll'ysd.  Cjb,  Oft 
tymcs  hecommeth  vp  a  pase,  that  can  playc  well  at  tc  r. 
1550  CROW  LEY  Last  Trumpet  562  To  play  ten  ise,  or  tosse 
the  ball.  15*5-73  COOPER  Thesaurus  s.  v.  Ronns^  Good  at 
tennice.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  (1634)  1. 190  Pythus  was  the 
first  plaier  at  tennise.  i6oa  SHAKS.  Hani.  n.  i.  59.  1617 
MINMIKU  Dttctor.  Tennis  flay . .  aut  a  tenez  Gal:  i.  kaUoi 
which  word  the  Frenchmen,  the  onely  tennis  players  vseto 
speake  when  they  strike  the  ball,  at  tennis.  1634  Kowi  t  v 
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Ifflt'le  Swldicr  \\.  ii,  I  h.i  been  at  Tennis,  Madam,  with  the 
King.  I  gave  him  15  and  all  his  faults.  1679  C.  HATTOM 
in  H.  Corr.  (Camden)  189  Last  Wednesday  his  Ma1-* 
play'd  at  tenis.  1789  MRS.  Piozzt  Journ.  l-'rance  II.  26 
He  invited  them  to.. play  a  great  match  at  tennis.  1793 
Sporting  Mag,  29  Sept.  371  Field-tennis  threatens  ere  long 
to  bowl  out  cricket.  1865  MI-.KIVAI.K  Rom,  F.utp.  VIII. 
Ixiv.  116  Then  he  uses  strong  exercise  for  a  considerable 
space  at  tennis.  1878  JULIAN  MARSHALL  (title}  The  Annals 
of  Tennis. 

fig.  z6n  TOUHNEUR  Atk.  Trag.  \\.  iv,  Drop  out  Mine 
cye-bals  and  let  enuious  Fortune  pla  At  tennis  with  'em. 
1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  463  In  the  Tennis  of  Fortune. 
1899  S.  K.  HOCKING  in  Daily  News  2  Sept.  6/3  He  h.:<l  a 
decided  objection  to  '  playing  tennis  with  the  seventh  com 
mandment'. 

2.  Short  for  LAWX-TENXIS  (q.v.),  a  game  played 
with  a  ball  and  rackets  on  an  unenclosed  rectan 
gular  space   on   a  smooth  grass  lawn  or  a  floor 
of  hard  gravel,  cement,  asphalt,  etc.,  called  a  court. 

Introduced  about  1874  (see  LAWN-TENNIS);  reduced  to  iis 
present  form  in  1877. 

1888  St.  James1  Caz.  Aug.,  It  is  melancholy  to  seea  word 
which  has  held  its  own  for  centuries  gradually  losing  its 
connotation.  Such  a  word  is  *  tennis  ',  by  which  nine  per 
sons  out  often  to-day  would  understand  the  game  of  recent 
invention  played  on  an  unconfined  court.  1895  Scru.v 
Kafir  Stories  80  The  tennis-ground  was  overgiown  with 
grass— his  predecessor's  family  evidently  had  not  cared 
about  tennis. 

3.  attrib,  and  Comb.    a.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  used 
in  playing  tennis  (sense  i),  as  tennis  coat,  tennis 
game\  see  also  TENNIS-BALL,  -PLAY,  etc. 

1516  ilarl.MS.22S4\t.  21  Blew velwete fora *Tenes Cote 
for  the  king.  1552  HULOET,  "Tennysc  game, or  playingtint 
tennyse,  t/tutromacfiia, 

b.  Of,  pertaining  to,  used  or  worn  in  lawn-tennis, 
as  tennis-bag,  -game^  -grMtiid,  -hat^  -jacket,  -lawn, 
-racket,  -suit ;  tennis-arm,  -elbow,  -knee,  an 
arm,  elbow,  or  knee  sprained  in  playing  lawn- 
tennis;  tennis-ground,  a  piece  of  ground  laid  or 
marked  out  for  the  game  of  lawn-tennis;  a  lawn- 
tennis  court  or  set  of  courts.  See  also  TEXXIS-BALL, 

-COl'RT,  -PLAYER. 
1897    Outing  (U.S.)  XXX.  466/1    Each   with   a   flannel 

*  tennis-bag  in  her  hand.     1908  R.  W.  CHAMBERS  Younger 
Set  viii,  Kileen.  .strolled  houseward  across  the  lawn,  switch 
ing  the  shaven  sod  with  her  *tennisbat.     1883  Pall  Mali  G. 
30  May  3/1  If  'tennis  elbow  becomes  anything  like  as  usual 
an  ailment  as  tennis  playing  is  an  accomplishment.     1891 

*  J.  S.  WINTER'  Luituey  v,  He  was  sitting  on  the  garden 
seat  near  the  "tennis-ground.     1890  Army  ff  Xavy  Stores 
Catal,  Mar.  1180  "Tennis  Hats  various  colours  from  i/o. 
1888  BAHRIK  Wiun  a  Man's  Single  xiv,  A  man  in  a  *tennis 
jacket,  carrying  a  pail.     1901  Brit.  Ned.  Jrnl.  No.  2097. 
562  The  country  doctor  called  it  a  '  "tennis-knee  ',  which 
might  mean  anything.     1899  E.  J.  CHAPMAN  D>a>na  Two 
Lives  13  The  'tennis-lawns  and  pathways  all  Aie  bright 
with  beauty.     1899  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Three  Fates  II.  iv.  95 
Her  first  *tennis-racquet,  now  battered  and  half-unstrung. 
1897  ANNE  PAGE  Afternoon  l\ide  7  A.  .girl  with  a  tennis- 
racket  in   her  hand.      1908  K.  \V.  CHAMBKRS  Younger  Set 
viii,  Yes,  I've  plenty  of  ""tennis-shoes.     Help  yourself.    1897 
MRS.  KAYNER  Typ€~?uriter  Girl\y  A  baronet  ma  *  tennis  suit. 

Hence  Te'nnisdom,  the  world  or  realm  of  tennts- 
(or  lawn-tennis)  players ;  Tc'nnisy  a.t  colloq. 
addicted  to  lawn-tennis. 

1890  Blatkiv.  Mag.  Feb.  256  2  As  with  horsy  women,. . 
tenuity  girls  . .  become  intolerable  nuisances  to  their  neigh 
bours.  1807  Outing  (I'.S.)  XXX.  464/2  The  reputation 
of  the  Bentley  brothers  had  gone  forth  into  tenni*dom  with 
a  very  high  brand  on  it. 

(A*<?/(*.  The  introduction  of  some  form  of  tennis  into 
Florence  by  the  French  knights  in  1325,  and  the  use  of  the 
name  tents,  appear  not  to  be  recorded  elsewhere  than  in 
Velluti's  Cronica^  nor  does  either  game  or  name  appear  to 
have  been  long  retained  j  the  name  was  manifestly  foreign, 
and  opposed  to  Italian  word-formation.  But  its  use  in 
Florence  at  least  30  and  perhaps  70  years  before  the  earliest 
known  English  example,  implies  either  that  the  Kng.  name 
came  from  Italy,  or  that  both  had  a  common  source.  The 
latter  is  the  more  likely ;  it  was  French  knights  who  intro 
duced  the  game  at  Florence,  and  the  Eng.  tene'tz,  tfnty'st 
with  their  final  stress,  imply  French  origin.  The  difficulty 
is  that  the  game  has  app.  never  borne  any  such  name  in  Fr., 
where,  from  1350  or  earlier,  it  has  been  called  ia  faulin€% 
l,i  6autnt,  The  only  Fr.  word  akin  in  form  is  tenez 
(Ar .  tenetz\  a  pers.  pi.  pres.  indie,  and  impcr.  of  tcnir  '  to 
hold',  also  *to  take,  receive  what  is  otTered '.  Hence 
the  suggestion  made  by  Minsheu  1617,  and  favoured  by 
Skeat,  Jusscrand,  and  others,  that  the  name  originated 
in  the  Fr.  imperative  ten?z  'take,  receive',  called  by  the 
server  to  his  opponent.  There  is  of  course  the  difficulty 
that  no  mention  of  this  call  has  yet  been  found  in  French. 
where  it  must  have  been  used  if  thence  taken  into  It.  ana 
Kng.  But  in  the  Colloquies  of  Cordier  and  Erasmus,  the 
server's  call  is  latinized  as  accifit  and  f.rtifo;  and  in  the 
Carmen  de  ludo  pilst  reticulo  of  R.  Fressart,  Paris,  1641, 
1  excipe ',  '  pilam  excipe  ', '  mttto  pilam  in  tcctuni,  excipe  ', 
with  other  uses  of  exci^cre  and  acci6trft  occur  eight 
times  in  the  portion  printed  by  Julian  M arshall  Annals  of 
Ttnnis  27-2^  These  Ijitin  woids  witness  to  the  use  of 
tenet  or  some  equivalent  call  in  French,  and  favour  the 
conclusion  that  this  call  gave  rise  to  the  Mth  c.  It.  and 
Kng.  name.] 

t  Te'nnis,  -'.  Obs.    Also  6  -esse.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  toss  to  and  fro  like  a  ball  at  tennis. 
Also  absoL 

1565  W.  ALLEN  in  Fulke  Ow/WA  Pnrg.  (1577)  M5  H.tw 

fast   they   will   tennesse   one   to  an   other   in  talke.     1596 

m  State  trel.  \Vks.  (Globe)  652/2  These  fowre  patri- 

i  suing  foorthc.  .will  so  dri\-e  him  [the  enemy]  from 

one  side  to  another,  and  tennis  him  amongest  them,  (hat 

he  shall  fmde  no  where  safe. 


TENWYSONISM. 

i  2.  intr.  To  play  tennis.  Hence  f  Te'nnisiug 
vhi.  s6.j  tennis-playing  ;  also  f  Te-nniser,  a  tennis- 
player. 

"1475  Myvt*s  Par.  Pr.  it  note,  Danseyng,  cotteyng. 
bollyng,  tenessyng,  handball,  fott  ball,  stoil  ball  &  all  manner 

;  other  games.  1579  RICE  Infective  ag$t.  Vices  E  iv  b, 
Bowlyng.  Dicyng,  Cardyng,  Tennesyng,  with  such  like 
actes  and  deedes  of  the  fleslie.  Ibid.  Fj,  Dicers,  Bowlers. 
Carders,.  .Tenessers. 

Tennis-ball,  [f.  TE.VNIS  sb.  +  BALL ^.14.] 
The  small  ball  used  in  tennis  or  lawn-tennis, 

c  1450  Brttt  ccxliv.  574  Yn  scorne  &  despite  he  [the  Dau 
phin]  i,etit  to  hym  [King  Henry  V]  a  tunne  fulle  of  teneys- 
ballis,  he-cause  he  sdmlde  hauc  bumwhat  to  play  \\  ith-alU-. 
1561  T.  NOKTON  Call-in's  Inst.  i.  60  As  if  God  did  to  make 
himself  pastime  to  tosse  men  like  tennise  balles.  1599  SHAKS. 
//<•«.  F,  i.  ii.  258.  1716  SUH-T  Citlln'er  \\.  v,  Such  cruel 
bangs.,  as  if  I  had  been  pelted  vuih  tennis-balls.  1805 
>'-HT  Z,.ii/  J////.V//'.  ii.  ,\x\i,  Like  tennis-ball  by  raquet 
[  tossed.  ait  rib.  1786  ABRRCROMBIE  Art;  in  Gani.  Assist. 
p.  vii,  Tennis-ball  cabbage  kttuce, 

b.  Jig.  ;  esp.  a  thing  or  poison  that  is  tossed  or 
j    bandied  about  like  a  tennis-ball. 

1589  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  vi.  xxx.  151  Vulcan,  Venus,.. 
Daphne  turnd  to  Tree.. tennis  balles  to  eucry  tongue  of 
euery  Deilee.  1610  Hoi  LAND  Caiudcn's  1-rtt.  (1637)  570 
The  very  tennisse-ball,  in  some  sort,  of  fortune.  1642  H. 
MQRK  SoMFO/SettJ  n.  App.  1\  \\viii,  A  cluster  of  them  makes 
nut  half  a  Moon,  What  shuiiM  such  tennis-balls  <!•>  in  i!ic 
skie?  1890  I  )AKYNS  X,-u<>plion  \.  p.  xciv,  We  find  this  great 
Athenian  captain  playing  the  ignoble  part  of  tennts-ball  to 
ri\al  Spartan  harmosts, 

Te'nnis-court.  [f.  TENNIS  sb.  +  COUHT  s/>.  4.] 

1.  The  enclosed  quadrangular  area,  or  building,  in 
which  the  grime  of  tennis  is  played. 

1564  in  Willis  &  Claik  CtirnMdge  ("iB36)  I.  143   1 
make  a  tennyse  court  ,£1,  o.  o.     1611  COIGR.,  />A'wJ(',a  close 
Tennis  court,  or  a  Tennis  court  in  a.  hall,  bailing  a  liuu^-  t  n 
cither  side  toserue  on.  1630111  7V <v.  .SA  .  .-?;////.  Scot.  (1896) 
XXX.  57  The  timu'is  courtis  thairof  andall utheri 
1763    /•>:'/.    JAi^.    IV.    55    It   was  :,  '.'.d  a  new 

theatre,  where  the  Tennis-court  then  Moot!,  in  l,inco!n's- 
inn-ftelds.  1791  MACKINTOSH  /'/«./.  Galii.x  \\'k~.  1846  III. 
24  They  were  summoned  by  their  President  to  a  Tennis. 
Court,  whviethey  were  reduced  t>)  bold  their  assemlily.  1878 
JULIAN  MARSHALLX««<t/j  ofTe>tnisi.\^  <)neof  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  the  spreri(iing  of  the  1  AC  of  Tennis  i.ns  always 
i  the  scarcity  of  Tennis-court4;.  [/£/&  113  Their  num 
ber  [in  England]  at  the  prison  moment  is  twenty-one.] 

Jig.   1605  KAKI.  S  iiKUNG  Ah-xand.  Tra^-.v.  i,  1  thinke  the 
woild  is  but  a  Tcnis-court  \vheie   Kortune  tloth  play  States, 
tosse  men   for  Halls.     1738  <!.   LII.I.O  Maria.i   i.  ii.  Winds 
and  waters,  In  their  vast  tennis-court,  have,  ns  a  \>:\.' . 
me  to  make  them  sport. 

Ciii'il'.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  //",  u.  ii.  21  I!ut  that  the 
Tennis-C  )Urt-keeper  knowes  better  then  I.  ^1637  11.  JON^.N 
Eng.  Grain,  viii.  ti^ff,  S<r/><?  trio,  coagmentantttr  nonn'na, 
Jift  a  fuot-ball  -plajer,  a  tennis-court-keeper. 

2.  The  plot  of  ground  prepared  and  marked  out 
for  lawn-tennis. 

1881  'KiTA1  My  Lady  Coquette  I,  I  wanted  to  see  the 
tennis-courts  made. 

Te-nnis-play.    [f.  as  prcc.  -i-  PL.W  s?>.] 
1.  The  game  of  TENNIS  ;  playing  at  tennis. 

c  1440  Promp.Pani.t&ji  Chaceof  tenys  pley, or  o|>yr  lyke, 
sistencia.  1530  PALSGR,  280  i  Tennysplay.^'-w  de  Li  fxuthnf. 
1594  KASHF.  Christ's  T.  To  Rdr.,  1'rouidcd  it  bee  not  a 
Tennice-play  of  Pots  and  Cups,  like  the  Centaurs  fenst. 
1651  HOHBES  L<-,-iath.  n.  xxv.  (1839)  249  He  that  uselh 
able  seconds  at  tennis  play,  placed  in  their  proper  stations. 

f2.   =  TENNI.S-OIUKT.  Obs. 

1507-8  Court  of  !•  rank-pledge^  Ox_fard,  Four  men  pre 
sented  for  keeping  tenysplayes,  an  illegal  sport.  1577-87 
HOLINSHKD  Citron.  III.  1223/1  In  Wisbich  was  a  garden,  ,1 
tennise  plaie,  &  a  bowling  allie  walled  about  with  uricke. 

Comb.  1530  in  I'icaty's  Anat.  (i8S8)  App.  ii.  101  Item,  for 
Anthony  Annesley,  tenesplay-keper  vj  s  \  iij  d. 

Te'iinis-play:er.      [f.   as   prec.]     One  who 

plays  at  tennis;  now,  usually,  at  lawn-tennis. 

r  1440  Proittp.  fiir-s.  488/2  Teneys  plej'are,  teniludius. 
1635  STAFFORD  Fern*  6/tfry  (1869)  106  The  best  Tennis- 
pl.iytr  living  cannot  shew  his  cunning.  1674  TKMPI.K  Let. 
to  Sir  J.  Temple  Wks.  1731  II.  297  We  were  both  together 
young  Travellers  and  Tennis  Players  in  France.  1801 
STRUTT  Spcrts  $  Past.  u.  iii. (1876)  161  We  have.. authority 
to  prove  that  Henry  VII  was  a  tennis  player.  1884 
Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  304/2  The  champion  tennis-players. 

So  Te-nnis-playing-,  playing  at  tennis. 

1441  [see  TENNIS  i].  1495  -Aft  11  Hen.  J'/7,  c.  a  $  5 
Where,  .tenys  pleiyng  bowIesClossh  or  anyother  unlawfull 
game..shalbe  used.  1583  Sn  nui.s  Anat.  Abus.  n.  (1882) 
31  They  spend  it  in  dicing,  carding,  bowling,  tennise  ptaieng. 

Tennon,  Tennor,  -our,  T*»nny,  Tennye, 
-yse,  obs.  ff.  TENON,  TENOR,  TKNN&,  TENNIS. 

Tennysonian  (tenisJu*nian),a.  •wdjA.  [f.  the 
name  of  the  poet  Alfred  (Lord)  Tennyson  (1809- 
1892)  + -IAN.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tennyson,  his  works, 
or  his  style. 

1853  LONCF.  in  Life  (1801)  II.  249  (\f.  Arnold's  poems] 
\  .  ryi  lever;  witha  fitile  of  the  Tennysonian  leaven  in  them. 
1861  Tinies  to  Oct.,  His  success  exceeds  that  of  his  pre 
decessors  who  have  attempted  the  rendering  of  this  Tenny 
sonian  classic  \Catull*s\.  1876  STEDM\N  I'Ut,  /'.v.'j  yi. 
(1887)  227  These  effects,  which  the  Laureate  employs  with 
such  variation  and  continuance  that  the  resultant  style  is 
known  as  Tennysonian,  were  Dorian  first  of  all. 

B.  sb.  An  admirer,  imitator,  disciple,  or  student 
of  Tennysnn. 

1883  J/fir/-,-r\t  Mag.  Feb.  469/1   By  all  the  Tennysonian* 
-f  i  his  generation  it  will  be  deeply  regretted. 
1 1 cncc     Tenny»o-nl*niam ,    Te  nnyaoniam,     a 


TENO-. 

characteristic  trait   or   mannerism  of   Tennyson's 
style  ;  an  imitation  of  that  style. 

1843  MBS.  BROWNING  Let.  to  C.  Maikeaa  14  Mar.  <m 
£Mnr>  Catal.  (1895)  15).  I  had  been  pleased  with  the 
poetical  <ense  of  his  [Lowell's]  book,  which  he  sent  me  long 
ago  —notwithstanding  the  Tennysomamsms  of  it.  a.  1849 
POE  Chaiming  Wks.  1864  III.  234  The  affectations— the 
Tennysonisms  of  Mr.  Channing. 

Teno-,  combining  element,   arbitrarily  fi 
from  Gr.  TOHOV,  TBHDOH :  cf.  TENONTO-.     Teno- 
ffrapfcy    (tenp'grafi)    [-GRAPHY],    description    of 
tendons.   Teno  lotfy  [-I.OGY]  ,  that  part  of  anatomy 
which  relates  to  the  tendons.    Teno'rrhapby  [Gr.    , 
fa<t>ri  a  seam],  suture  of  a  tendon.     Te'nosn^ture 
TL.  sfilura  a  seam],  =  ttnorrhaphy.    Te-no-syno- 
vi-tis  [see  SYNOVIA  and  -ms],  inflammation  of 
a  tendon  and  its  sheath.     See  also  TENOTOMY. 

1800  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.,  "Tenography,  'Tenology, 
"Tenorrhaphy.  1899  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  "Ten^sutnre,  the 
sewing  toKether  of  the  divided  ends  of  a  tendon.  1890 
BILI  INGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.,  'Tenosynovms.  1896  Allhitt  s 
Srst.  Med.  I.  379  The  results  [of  massage]  in  sprains,  teno- 
synovitis  and  the  like,  are  sometimes  amazing. 

Tenon  (te'nan),  sb.     Forms:  a.  5  tenown,  5- 
tenon,  (6-8  tennon) ;  0.  6  tenaunt,  -e,  6-7  (9 
dial.)  tenant,  7  -ent,  7-8  tennant,  -ent.     [a.  F.    ; 
tenon  (isth  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.\  f.  tenirto'ho\<i  + 
suffix  -on  (  =  L.  -oneni).    The  /3-forms  show  assimi 
lation  to  the  word  TENANT,  and  to  L.  tenent-em    \ 
pr.  pple.,  holding :  cf.  talon,  talent,  and  see  -ANT  ».] 
1.  A  projection  fashioned  on  the  end  or  side  of  a    j 
piece  of  wood  or  other  material,  to  fit  into  a  cor 
responding  cavity  or  MOKTISF.  in  another  piece,  so 
as  to  form  a  close  and  secure  joint. 

a.  14. .  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  616/1  Tcntum,  a  tenon, ?fW 
ponitur  in  commissura.  c  1440  Promp.  Pan'.  489/1  Tenown,  I 
knyttynge  of  a  balke  or  ober  lyke  yn  tymbyr  (S.  tenowre), 
..tenaculum,  gum/us.  1545  ELVOT,  Cardo..\\.  is  also  the 
tenon,  whiche  is  put  into  the  nlortayse.  1577  tr.  Bullinger  s 
Decades  (1592)339  Euery  boorde  had  two  tenons  like  pikes, 
whereby  they  were  stucke  into  the  sockets,  a  1661  FULLER 
Worthies  (1662)  in.  Stafford.  38  There  is  a  fair  House  on 
London  Bridge,  commonly  called  None-such,  which  is  re 
ported  to  be  made  without  either  Nailes  or  Pins,  with 
crooked  Tennons  fastened  with  wedges  and  other  (as  I 
may  term  them)  circumferential  devices.  1851  WRIGHT  Celt, 
Rom.  H  Snx.  ii.  59  Each  of  the  upright  stones  [at  Stone- 
henge]  had  two  tenons  or  projections  on  the  top.  1889 
Work  29  June  227/1  In  cutting  dovetails  and  tenons. 

(3.  1551  RECORDE  Cait.  Knowl.  (1556)  51  Then  must  you 
make  lyke  morteyses..to  receaue  those  tenauntes.  a  1677 
HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  IV.  iv.  330  If  Chance  could  make 
a  Beam . . ,  and . .  Tenents  at  either  end,yet  it  is  not  possible  to 
conceive  that  Chance  could ..  fit  the  Mortises  of  other  pieces 
of  Timber  to  those  Tenents  1703  MOXON  Mcch.  Exerc. 
116  Tennant.. a  square  end  fitted  into  a  Mortess.  1778 
Eng.  Gazetteer  (ed.  2)  s.  v.  Yardley,  The  spire . .  for  want  of 
tennents  being  pinned  down,  was  blown  off. 

b.  Tenon  and  mortise  (also  mortise  and  tenon  : 
see  MORTISE  sb.  \  b),  the  combination  of  these. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  251  With  a  small  tenents 
and  mortescis.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vn.  xii.  §3. 
267  Fastned  with  tenons  and  mortaises,  the  one  into  the 
other.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xviii.  (Roxb.)  139/1 
Fastned  in  them  with  a  Mortals  and  Tenent.  1856  EMER 
SON  Eng.  Traits, Stonehenge  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  124  The  good 
beasts  must  have  known  how  to  cut  a  well-wrought  tenon 
and  mortise. 

f  C.  The  lower  part  of  a  graft  which  is  cut  thin 
so  as  to  be  inserted  into  the  stock.  Obs. 

1523  FITZHERB.  Hnsb.  %  139  Take  thy  graffe  and  cut  it  in  the 
ioynt  to  the  myddes,  &  make  the  tenaunt  therof  half  an 
inche  longe  or  a  lytell  more  al  on  the  one  syde.  1641  in 
Maidment  Bk.  Scott.  Pasquils  131  Whose  tennons  small,  if 
they  be  left  in  ground,  Like  ill  weeds  soon  will  waxe. 

t  d.  fig.  That  which  firmly  connects  or  unites 
two  things.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1617  HIERON  Wks.  II.  145  There  are  then  two  things 
concurre  in  the  producing  of  man. ..This  I  thinke  to  bee 
the  surest  tenon. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  tenon-helve,  -joint, 
piece ;  tenon-auger,  a  hollow  auger  for  forming 
tenons  on  the  ends  of  spokes,  chair-legs,  etc. ; 
tenon-saw,  a  fine  saw  for  making  tenons,  etc., 
having  a  thin  blade,  a  thick  back,  and  small  teeth 
very  slightly  '  set '. 

1881  RAYMOND  MiningGloss.,  *  Tenant-helve,  see  Frontal- 
hammer.  1865  Reader  No.  133.  73/3  Mortice  and  'tenon 
joints.  1901  /.  Black's  Carp.  4-  Build.,  Home  Handier. 
14  A  pin  of  hard  wood,  .driven  in  through  the  'tenon  piece 
and  the  mortise.  1549  Priiy  Council  Acts  (1890)  II.  351 
*Tenant  sawes,  iiij.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  103  The 
Tennant-Saw,  being  thin,  hath  a  Back  to  keep  it  from 
bending.  1813  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  251  The 
Tenon-saw  derives  its  name  from  being  used  for  forming 
the  shoulders  of  tenons. 

Tenon  (te-nan),  v.  Also  7-8  tenant,  tennant, 
8  tenent,  tenont.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 
1.  trans.  To  fix  together  with  tenon  and  mortise. 
1649  BLITHE  Eng.  Imprtni.  linpr.  (1653)  203  The  beam., 
runs  down  into  the  plough-head,  and  is  there  tenanted  and 
pinned  into  the  head.  1665  J.  WEBB  Stone-Hcng  (1725)  pi 
If  mortised  and  tenanted.  1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Ship- 
bttild.  Assist.  25  Tenant  [in  Errata  corr.  to  Tenon]  the 
Post  into  the  Keel.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789) 
Civb,  The  stern-post  ..  is  tenented  into  the  keel.  1844 
STEPHENS  Bk.Farm  II.  289  The  whole  of  the  posts  are  like- 
wise  tenoned  into  the  sill. 

b.  fig.  To  join  or  fix  firmly  and  securely. 
1596  Kt.  ANDREWES  Serm.,  Luke  xvi.  ?f  (1841)  II.  86  We 
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tenon  both  these  together,  as  antecedent  and  consequent. 
1659  O.  WALKER  Instruct.  Oratory  18  The  several  pieces  ot 
Invention.,  must  next  be  sowed  and  tenanted  together. 
1856  WHITMAN  in  Scott.  Kev.  (1883)  285  My  foothold  is 
tenon'd  and  mortis'd  in  granite. 

2.  To  furnish  or  fit  with  a  tenon. 

1771  LUCKOMBE  Hist.  Print.  302  These  two  Rails  are  each 
of  them  tenoned  at  each  end.  1793  SMEATON  hdyUone  L.. 
§  174  Cramping  the  stones  together,  as  well  as  tenoning  the 
ends.  1873  J.  RICHARDS  Wood.-.v.  Factories  156  For  this  we 
have  the  remedy  of  tenoning  both  ends  at  the  same  time. 
b  intr.  To  engage  or  fit  in  by  or  as  by  a  tenon 


TENOR. 

This  is  the  tenour  of  the  New  Covenant.     1703  Land.  Gas. 
No.  3953/1  (Scotl.)  Act  for  proving  the  Tenor  in  Favours  of 
1825  JEFI-KKSON  Autobiog.  Wks.  1859  I. 


V.  361/2  They  tenon  between  the  strings  e  and  n. 

Hence  Te'noned  ///.  a.,  furnished  or  made  with   j 
a  tenon  ;  Te'noner,  a  machine  for  forming  tenons. 

1771  LUCKOMBE  Hist.  Print.  323  [He]  besmears  the  whole    ! 
tenoned  ends  and  tenons  well  with  soap.     1875  Carpentry 
f,  Join.  49  The  tenoned  and  mortised  ends  of  the  pieces.    \ 
1891  Cent.  Diet.,  Tenoner. 

Tenon,  obs.  and  dial,  form  of  TENDON. 

Tenonian  (ten<?o-nian),  a.  Anal.     [f.  name  of 
J.  R.  Tenon,  a  French  anatomist  (1724-1816)  + 
-IAN.]     Discovered  or  described  by  Tenon ;  as  in 
Tenonian  fascia  or  capsule  (Tenon's  capsule},  a 
delicate  band  of  fascia  with  involuntary  muscle    I 
fibres  disposed  round  the  eyeball  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.},    j 
So  Tenonl-tis,  inflammation  of  Tenon's  capsule. 

1890  BILLINGS  Kat.  Med.  Diet.,  Tenon's  capsule.    Ibid.,    I 
Tenonitis.     1891  Cent.  Diet.,  The  Tenonian  fascia  or  cap 
sule.     1901  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  No.  2097.  575  The  symptoms 
of  tenonitis.  ., 

Te-noning,  vM.  sb.  [f.  TENON  v.  or  sb.  +  -ING  V] 
a.  The   process   of  jointing   or  joining   together 
with   tenon   and   mortise,      b.    Furnishing    with    ; 
tenons.     So   Te-noning  ppl.  a.,  that   tenons   or 
furnishes  with  a  tenon. 


ship,  as  by.  .scarfing,  scoring,  tenenting,  &c.  1847  SMEATON 
Builder's  flan.  112  Little  need  be  said. .as  to  morticing 
and  tenoning,  or  dovetailing. 

c.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (of  the  ml,  sb.  or///,  a.), 
as  tenoning  attachment,  a  mechanical  fitting  for 
converting  a  moulding  machine  into  a  tenon-cutter; 
tenoning  chisel,  a  double-blade  chisel  which 
makes  two  cuts,  leaving  a  middle  piece  which 
forms  a  tenon  (Knight  Diet.  Meek.} ;  tenoning 
cutter,  tenoning  machine,  a  machine  for  cutting 
timber  with  a  tenon. 

1895  Daily  Citron.  6  Dec.  1/5  Moulding  Machine  U-cut- 
ter)  with  'tenoning  attachment,  band-saw,  vertical  spindle. 


backward  and  forward  is  the  main  labour  in  operating  a 
"tenoning  machine.  1881  YOUNG_  Ev.  Man  his  own  Me 
chanic  §  216  Tenoning  and  trenching  machines. 

Tenonitis,  Tenon's  capsule  :  see  TENONIAN. 
Teiionto-.  [f-  Gr.  rivtav,  TfvofT-  tendon.]  A 
formative  of  technical  terms  relating  to  the  tendons : 
cf.  TENO-.  TenontogTaphy  (ten^ntf -grafi),  = 
TENOGBAPHY.  Tenontology,  =  TENOLOGY.  Te- 
nontophyme  (tenjrntofaim)  [Gr.  </>C^o  growth], 
Teno-ntophyte  [Gr.  tjivrov  plant],  a  tumour  or 
morbid  growth  on  a  tendon.  Teno'ntostome 
[ostoma,  OSTEOMA],  an  osseous  tumour  in  a  tendon. 
1860  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Tenonlografhia  . .  tenonto- 
graphy. . .  Tenontologia.  . .  tenontology. . .  Tciimttophyma . . 
tenontophyme. ..  Tenontophytttm .  .tenontophyte...7V«0«/0- 
f  toma . .  lenontostome.  1899  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Tenontophyte. 
Tenor  (te'nai),  si>.1  (a.)  Also  4  tenur,  4-6 
-oure,  4-9  -our,  5  -owre,  -eur,  6  -ore,  -er, 
tennour,  (teanor),  6-7  tennor,  7  tenner.  (3. 
4-8  tenure  (5  teneure).  [a.  OF.  tenor,  -our, 
I3th  c.  (also  tenoire,  -cure,  -ure,  13-14111  c.), 
mod.F.  teneur  fern.,  substance,  import  of  a  docu 
ment,  etc. :— L.  tenor-em  course,  import  (of  a  law, 
etc.),  f.  tenere  to  hold.  The  musical  term  was  in 
I4~i5th  c.  F.  tenor  masc.  and  fern., '  a  tenor  part, 
voice,  or  singer ',  mod.F.  tenor  masc.,  after  It.  tenore 
and  med.L.  tenor,  to  which  also  the  English  word 
in  all  senses  has  been  conformed.  Confusion  with 
TENURE  prevailed  from  i$th  to  iSth  c.  :  see  /3.] 

I.  1.  The  course  of  meaning  which  holds  on  or 
continues  through  something  written  or  spoken  ; 
the  general  sense  or  meaning  of  a  document,  speech, 
etc. ;  substance,  purport,  import,  effect,  drift. 

In  technical  legal  use  (as  in  Fr.)  implying  the  actual  word 
ing  of  a  document,  or  a  transcript  thereof  (distinguished 
•    from  effect) :  cf.  b.      Prcming  of  the  tenor  (Sc.  Law) :  see 
quot.l838. 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  17614  J>ai  did  ban  for  to  write  a  writt, 
pis  ban  was  be  tenur  of  nit.  13. .  K.  Alts.  2977  Anothir 
;  iettre  he  sent  heom  tho.  And  of  a  more  bitter  tenour.  1387 
TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  35  pe  tenor  of  his  laws  was 
suche.  I4i3-aa  MARG.  OF  ANJOU  Lett.  (Camden)  22  Youre 
gracieux  letters  of  prive  seal,  the  teneur  of  the  which  we 
have  wel  understand.  1526  TINDALE  Acts  viii.  32  The  tener 
off  the  scripture  which  he  redde  was  this.  1535  STEWART 
Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  1 1. 355  This  wes  the  tennour  that  tyme  of 
thair  band.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  IV.  ii.  216  Hee..re- 
ceiues  letters  of  strange  tenor.  1664  H.  MOREJW>J/.  Iniq.  112 


action  peculiar  to  the  Court  of  Session,  called  an  action  of 
proving  the  tenor.  1870  L'EsTRANGE  Miss  Mitford  I.  i. 
20  Such  was  the  general  tenour  of  Mrs.  Mitford's  letters. 

0.  [1292  BRITTON  VI.  iv.  §  9  Solom  la  tenure  del  Pone  (tr. 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Pone).)  13..  K.  All's.  1707 
(Bodl.  MS.),  A  letter  par  amoure  Of  whiche  swiche  was  be 
tenure.  1427  Rolls  of  Parlt.'lV.  332/2  Ayeins  the  teneure 
and  forme  of  the  saide  Statutes.  1512  Act  4  Htn.  VIII,  c. 
ii  Certen  Indentures  wherof  the  tenure  hereafter  ensuyth. 
1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  iv.  i.  235  Bid  me  teare  the  bond. 
lew.  When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  tenure.  1682  Land. 
Gaz.  No.  1733/4  According  to  the  Tenure  of  his  Majesties 
Letters  Patents. 

b.  concr.  An  exact  copy  of  a  document,  a  tran 
script.    (In  qnot.  1523,  a  written  statement.)    Now 
techn. :  see  prec.  sense. 

c  1430  Godsttna  Rc%.  366  Even  as  hit  apperith  of  submys- 
sions  of  the  same  parties,  Tenouris  of  the  which  folow 
bynethe.  1523  LD.  BUHNERS  Froiss.  I.  ccxii.  257  Than  he 
shall  delyuer  to  vs  a  tenour  of  that  he  ought  to  do.  1588 
LAMBARDE  Eircn.  iv.  xviii.  591  Sometimes  they  are  to  cer- 
tifie  and  send  vp  onely  a  Tenor  (or  Transcript)  as  I  sayd,  of 
the  Record.  1842  S.  GREENLEAF  Evidence  (1844)  I.  §  502. 
575  In  such  cases,  nothing  is  returned  but  the  tenor,  that  is, 
a  literal  transcript  of  the  record,  under  the  seal  of  the  Court. 

c.  The  value  of  a  bank  note  or  bill  as  stated 
on  it :  in  phr.  old  tenor,  middle  tenor,  new  tenor, 
referring  to  the  successive  issues  of  paper  currency 
in  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
in  the  i8th  c.  Hist. 

1740  W.  DOUGLASS  Disc.  Curr.  Brit.  Plant.  Amcr.  40 
All  Bills  of  the  old  Tenor  when  brought  into  their  Treasury, 
to  issue  out  no  more.  1811  J.  ADAMS  Wks.  (1854)  IX.  638 
It  is  worse  than  old  tenor,  continental  currency,  or  any  other 
paper  money.  1878  F.  A.  WAI.KEK  Money  xv.  319  In  1741 
the  Assembly  made  6s.  9d.  of  the  new-tenor  equal  to 
27  shillings  of  the  old.  Ibid.  320  By  act  of  1770,  the  old- 
tenor  notes  were  to  be  exchanged  at  this  rate. 

2.  f  a.  The  action  or  fact  of  holding  on  or  con 
tinuing;  continuance,  duration.  Obs. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  VI.  L.  (Bodl.  MS.),  pe  age 
is  of  a  man  not;  elles  is  but  tenour  and  during  of  kinde 
vertues.  1502  Ord.  Crystcn  Men  v.  iv.  (1506)  393  The  melodye 
of  the  glorye  of  the  blessyd  shall  not  haue  tenoure  yf  the 
paynes  of  the  dampned  were  not  eternall.  1621  BURTON 
Anat.  Mel.  i.  i.  i.  v.  (1651)  12  "fis  most  absurd.. for  any 
mortal  man  to  look  for  a  perpetual  tenor  of  happiness  in 
his  life.  <ii694  TILLOTSON  Serm.  (1742)  IV.  539  Let  not 
a  perpetual  tenor  of  health  and  pleasure  soften  and  dissolve 
your  spirits. 

b.  Continuous  progress,  course,  movement  (oj 
action,  etc.);  way  of  proceeding,  procedure. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  viii.  ii.  (Tollem.  MS.), 
Heuen  with  his  roundnesse  and  cerclis  forsake^  nou^t,  nober 
leueb  be  sadde  tenor  of  his  ordre.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv. 
vii.  47  Ne  ought  mote  make  him  change  his  wonted  tenor. 
1676  HALE  Contempt,  i.  400  The  constant  tenour  of  a  just, 
virtuous,  and  pious  life.  1750  GRAY  Elegy  76  Along  the 
cool  sequester'd  vale  of  life  They  kept  the  noiseless  tenour 
of  their  way.  1784  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  26  June, 
Of  doing  good  a  continual  tenour  of  distress  allowed  him 
few  opportunities.  1814  CARV  Dante's  Inf.  x.  133  She  of 
thy  life  The  future  tenour  will  tothee  unfold.  1865  SF.ELEY 
Ecce  Homo  iv.  (ed.  8)  29  The  contrast  between  Christ's  pre 
tensions  and  the  homely  tenour  of  his  life. 

0.  1720  W.  GIBSON  Diet.Horses%\\.  (1731)  185  Acontinued 
easy  Motion,  and  constant  Tenure  in  Feeding. 

c.  The  length  of  time  that  a  bill  is  drawn  to  ran 
before  presentation  for  payment. 

1866  CRUMP  Banking  v.  100  The  tenor  [of  foreign  bills] .. 
depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  may  be  ex 
tended  to  almost  any  period,  provided  the  parties  thereto 
are  agreed.  /*"/.  101  The  term  'usance '..  denotes  the 
customary  tenor  at  which  bills  are  drawn. 

3.  Quality,  character,  nature;  condition,  state. 
t  a.  in  physical  sense  ;  in  early  use  esp.  quality  of 
tone  (cf.  4).  Obs. 

1530  PALSGR.  47  The  redar  shall  sounde  them  all  under  one 
tenour,  and  never  rest  upon  them  nor  lyft  up  his  voice. 
1595  SPENSER  Epilhal.  9  Your  string  could  soone  to  sadder 
tenor  turne.  1618  BP.  HALL  Serin,  v.  103  There  can  be  no 
harmony,  where  all  the  strings  or  voices  are  of  one  tenor. 
1725  Bradley's  fain.  Diet.  s.  v.  Elm,  The  Tenor  of  the 
Grain  makesitalso  fit  for  all  Kinds  of  Carved-Work.  1729 
SHELVOCKE  Artillery  II.  90  The  Air  in  them  must  be  of  the 
same  Tenor  with  the  circumambient  Air. 

b.  in  non-physical  sense :  the  way  in  which  a 
thing  continues;  esp.  habitual  condition  of  mind. 
Now  rare  or  merged  in  2  b. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Pofsie  in.  v.  (Arb.)  163  No  fault 
or  blemish,  to  confound  the  tennors  of  the  stiles  for  that 
cause.  1697  DRYUEN  AZneid  xn.  305  Nor  shake  the  stead 
fast  tenour  of  my  Mind.  1756  BURKE  Subl.  H  B.  II.  viii, 
The  senses,  strongly  affected  in  some  one  manner,  cannot 


quickly  change  their  tenour.     1831  CARLYLE  Misc.  (1857) 
II.  190  Spiritual,  of  calm  tenour. 

II.  4.  Mus.  a.  The  adult  male  voice  intermediate 
between  the  bass  and  the  counter-tenor  or  alto, 
usually  ranging  from  the  octave  below  middle  C 
to  the  A  above  it;  also,  the  part  sung  by  such  a 
voice,  being  the  next  above  the  bass  in  vocal  part- 
music. 

So  called  app.  because  the  melody  or  canto  fertito  was 
formerly  allotted  to  this  part. 

1388  [see  COUNTER-TENOR  i  b).  c  1430  LYDG.  Minor  Poems 
(Percy  Soc.)  54  Treble  meene  and  tenor  discordyng  as  I 
gesse.  c  1460  Wisdfm  620  in  Macro  Plays  55  Mynde.  A 
tenowur  to  yow  bothe  I  brynge ;  . .  Wyll.  And,  but  a 


TENOR. 

trebull  I  owt  wrynge,  The  deuell  hym  spede,  bat  myrthe 
exyled  !  1530  PALSGB.  280/1  Tenour  a  pane  in  pricke 
songe,  teneur.  1597  MORLKY  Introd.  Mus.  u.  too  You 
haue  your  plainsong  changed  from  parte  to  part,  firste 
in  the  treble,  next  in  the  tenor,  lastlie  in  the  base.  1638- 
<6  COWLEY  Davideis  i.  Wks.  (1669)  13  Water  and  Air 
he  for  the  Tenor  chose,  Earth  made  the  Base,  the  Treble 
Flame  arose,  a  1791  WESLKY  ll'ks.  (1872)  VIII.  319  When 
they  [singers]  would  teach  a  tune  to  the  congregation,  they 
must  sing  only  the  tenor.  1873  HALE  In  His  Same  vi.  49 
The  voice  was  a  perfectly  clear  and  pure  tenor. 

b.  A  singer  with  a  tenor  voice ;  one  who  sings 
the  tenor  part ;  a  tenor  singer. 

?<:i475  S</r.  lowe  Degrt  782  Than  shall  ye  go  to  your 
uuenbong,  With  tenpurs  and  trebles  a  mong.  1551  HULOET, 
Tenor,  or  he  that  singelh  a  tenor,  succentor.  1616  CAmU 
ttk.  Chapel  Royal  (Camden)  9  The  next  place  that  shall . . 
fall  voyd  by  the  deathe  of  any  tenor.  iSai  BYRON  Juan 
iv.  Ixxxvii,  The  tenor's  voice  is  spoilt  by  affectation.  1884 
F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Rom.  Singer  i,  He  asked  me  if  I  would 
not  let  him  educate  that  young  tenor. 

C.  =  Tenor  bell',  see  B.  i.  Second  fenor  (quot. 
1541),  the  next  bell  to  the  tenor.  Also  (quot.  1562) 
applied  to  a  string  of  tenor  pitch  in  an  instrument, 
as  a  harp. 

1541  Ludlow  Churchw.  Ace.  (Camden)  7  Payde..for 
mendynge  the  whele  of  ye  secounde  tenor. .ijd.  1562  J. 
HEY  WOOD  Prov.  fy  Epigr,  (1867)  186  Which  string,  .wotildst 
thou.-harpe  on.  Not  the  base.. Nor  the  standyng  tennor. 
..Nor  the  counter  tennor.  a  1627  MIDDLETON  Mayor 
Qiteenb.  v.  i,  Let  the  Hells  ring..  .'Las  the  Tenor's  broken, 
ring  out  the  Treble.  1909  Daily  Chron.  i  Oct.  7/2  The 
present '  tenor ',  as  the  deepest  bell  of  a  peal  is  always  called, 
was  cast  here  in  1738. 

d.  A  name  for  the  tenor  violin  or  VIOLA. 
1836  DUDOUKG  Violin  \.  (1878)  ii  The  tenor,  or  viol  da 
l>racciat  was  larger  than  the  modern  tenor,  or  viola.  1883 
H.  R.  HAWEIS  in  Gentl.  Mas;.  July  48  He  learns  the  violon 
cello  or  tenor.  1884  Girl's  Own  Paper  Nov.  21/2  The 
viola  is  sometimes  called  the  tenor,  but  the  former  is  the 
preferable  name. 

B.  attrib.  or  at//.,  and  Comb,  (in  sense  4  above). 

1.  attrib.  or  adj.  Applied  to  a  voice,  part,  instru 
ment,  string,  etc.  uf  the  pitch  described  in  sense  4 
above,  or  intermediate  between  bass  and  alto. 

Tenor  bell,  the  largest  bell  of  a  peal  or  set.  Tenor  C,  the 
note  an  octave  below  middle  C,  being  the  lowest  note  of  a 
tenor  voice.  Tenor  clef,  the  C  clef  when  placed  up_on  the 
fourth  line  of  the  stave.  Tenor  violin  (t  ?'«/),  the  viola. 

1522  MS.  Ace.  St.  John's  Ifosp.,  Canterb.,  For  a  bawdryk 
to  the  tenoure  bell.  1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  \.  21  In 
the  Tenor  part  of  the  Gloria  of  his  Masse  Auc  Marts  stella. 
1609  U.  JONSON  Masque  Queenes  Wks.  (1616)  964  That  mo>t 
excellent  tenor  vpyce.  166*  PLAYKORD  Skill  Mas.  (1674)  99 
The  Tenor-Viol  isan  excellent  inward  Part,  a  1670  HACKET 
Al'P-  Williams  n.  §  33  (1603)  30  The  Bishop  himself  bearing 
the  Tenour  part  among  them  often.  1806  CALLCOTT  Mus. 
Gram.  ii.  10  The  Tenor  Clef  is  used  for  the  middle  voices 
of  men.  1838-9  FR.  A.  KE.MBLE  Resid.  Georgia  (1863)  127 
Their  voices  seem  oftener  tenor  than  any  other  quality. 

2.  Comb. ,  as  tenor-maker  (sense  4  d),  -wheel  (4  c). 
1648-9    in    Swayne    Sarum    Churchw.   Ace.   (1896)   219 

Mending  y*  Tenor  Wheele— i  s.  1836  DUBOURG  Violin  ix. 
(1878)  266  Martin  Hoffman  and  Hunger,  both  of  Leipsic, 
were  excellent  tenor-makers. 

Hence  Tenors.1  intr,  (with  //),  to  sing  tenor; 
Te'norless  a.,  having  no  tenor  or  purport. 

1893  Scribners  Mag.  XIV.  61  A  tame  cornet  tenored  it 
t  hroatily  Of  beer-pots  and  spittoons.  1810  BKNTHAM  Packing 
(1821)  265  The  purely  conjectural,  tenorless,  uncognoscible, 
and  impostrous  state  of  unwritten,  alias  common  law. 

Tenor,  sb.'*  Now  dial.  Also  5  tenowre,  8-9 
tenner.  Corrupted  form  of  TENON  sb.  Tenor- 
saw  =  Tenon-saw.  Hence  Tenor  v*  =  TENON  v. 

a  1485  Promp.  Parv,  MS,  S.  (1908)  476  Tenowre,  knytting 
of  a  balk  or  odyre  lyk  tymbre,  cenaculunt.  1747  HOOSON 
Miner's  Diet.  Q  iij,  Instead  of  a  Collar  made  on  the  Forks, 
we  make  Tenners,  so  that  the  Forks  are  Tennered  at  both 
cuds.  ;md  the  Sliders  are  Slotted  at  both  Ends  to  receive 
the  Forks.  1851  W.  ANDEKSON  Rhytnes(rtfy)  116  (E.D.D.) 
You're  just  as  rough's  a  tenor  saw.  1877  N.  W.  Line. 
Gfoss.)  Tennert  a  tenon. 

Tenor,  obs.  form  of  TENURE. 

tTenoral,  tf.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  TENOR J&1  +-AL.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tenor  or  ordinary  course. 

1606  HIKNIK  Kirk- Burial  I  xvi.  (1833)  E  j,  Buriall  exemple, 
in  all  the  which  there  is  a  tenorall  processe  so  equally  and 
vnctiangeably.  .obserued. 

Tenorist  (te-norist).  [--=  F.  tenoriste  (15- 
i6th  c.  in  Godef.),  It.  tenorisla,  f.  tenore >  TENOR  sb.1 
4:  see  -1ST.]  (See  quot.  1898.) 

[1724  Short  F.xplic.  For.  Wds.  in  Mus.  Bks.t  Tenoristay 
one  that  has  a  Voice  proper  for  a  Tenor.]  1865  tr.  Spokr't 
Autobiog.  H.  155  We  were  so  successful  as  to  engage,  .the 
tenorist  Cornet  of  Hamburg.  1898  STAINEK  St.  BARRETT 
Diet.  Mus.  Terms,  Tenorist^  one  who  sings  the  tenor  part, 
or  plays  the  tenor  violin. 

Tenorite  vte-noratt).  Min.  [Named,  1841, 
after  Prof.  G.  Tenore,  President  of  Naples  Academy: 
see  -ITE  !.]  Black  oxide  of  copper,  found  in  thin 
iron-Mack  scales  on  lava  at  Vesuvius:  see  quot. 

1865  MASKRLYNF.  in  Athenxum  No.  1980.  472/3  Crystallised 
Melaconite  and  Tenorite.  1868  DANA  Min.  804  As  the 
names  tenorite  and  melaconite  were  given  the  same  year, 
and  tetiorite  was  made  non  isometric  (hexagonal)  by  its 
descrjber,  it  appears  to  be  right  that  tenorite  should  be 
sustained,  for  the  above  mineral,  and  melaconite  be  left  for 
the  isometric  kind,  if  any  such  proves  to  be  a  native  species. 

Tenoroon  (tenorw-n).  [f.  TKNOB  +  -oon  in  bas- 
soottj  or  short  for  tenor  bassoon.]  a.  An  obsolete 
wooden  reed-iustrumcut  intermediate  in  pitch  be- 
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tween  the  oboe  and  the  bassoon  ;  also  called  tenor 
oboe  or  tenor  bassoon.  Also  attrib. ,  as  tcnoroon  oboe. 
b.  A  reed-stop  in  an  organ,  resembling  the  oboe 
stop,  but  not  extending  below  tenor  C.  Also 
applied  to  any  stop  not  extending  below  tenor  C  ; 
also  attrib.,  as  tenoroon  diapason. 

1849  Chambers'  Inform,  People  II.  766/2  The  tenoroon,  a 
wood  instrument  played  with  a  reed,  is  seldom  employed. 
1879  STAISKK  Mnsicof  BibU  79  The  tenor  oboe  or  tenoroon. 
1881  C.  A.  EDWARDS  Organs  xxii.  155  When  it  ceases  at 
tenor  C  this  stop  [double  open  diapason )  is  named  the 
Tenoroon.  1884  \V.  H.  STONE  in  Grove  /?/</.  Mus.  IV.  88 
Tenoroon,  a  name.. given  to  the  Tenor  Bassoon  or  Alto 
Fagotto  in  F...U  has  entirely  gone  out  of  use.  1898  STAINER 
&  BARRETT  Diet.  Mus.  Terms,  Ttnoroon  ..  (2)  A  word 
affixed  to  an  organ  slop  to  denote  that  it  does  not  proceed 
below  tenor  C,  as  ttnoroon  hautboy.  A  tencroon  diapason  is 
a  double  diapason  which  docs  not  extend  below  tenor  C. 

Tenorrhaphy,  etc. :  see  TENO-. 

fTe-nory.  Obs.  rare—1.  [Alteration  of  TENOR 
sb.l  or  It.  tenore :  cf.  i3th  c.  F.  tenoire,  as  if :— L. 
*tenoria.]  =  TENOR  sb.  4. 

(1460  Tffwtu-ley  Myst,  xiiL  186  Primus  pastor,  Lett  me 
syiu;  ihe  tenory.  I  jus  Pastor.  And  I  the  tryble  so  hye. 

Tenotomy  (tcn^-tomi).  Sitrg.  [ad.  F.  teno- 
tomie  :  see  TENO-  and  -TOMY.]  Cutting  or  division 
of  a  tendon;  also  attrib. ,  as  tenototny  knife.  So 
Te'uotome  (te'n<ft0um),  a  surgeon's  slender  knife 
for  (subcutaneous)  division  of  tendons ;  Teno1- 
tomist,  a  surgeon  who  performs  tenotomy ; 
Teno'tomize  v.  trans. ,  to  perform  tenotomy  upon. 

1842  Lancet  31  Dec.  509/1  Discussions  in  the  Academic 
Royale  de  la  Me'dicine  on  the  subject  of  Tenotomy,  or  the 
section  of  the  muscular  tendons  for  the  relief  of  club-foot 
and  other  ..  deformities.  Ibid.,  Theie  are  two  clasps  of 
tenotomists,  the  scientific  and  able. .,  and  the  empirical,  or 
ignorant  operators.  1846  BRITTAN  tr.  Malgaiguc's  Man. 
Opcr.Surg.  7  Subcutaneous  Incisions,  .may  be  made  with 
the  common  straight  bistoury,  with  (he  tenolome  or  tendon- 
knife,  or  any  other  special  instrument.  1871  T.  G.  THOMAS 
Dis.  Women  (ed.  3)  123  Performed  subcutaneously  by  an 
ordinary  tenotomy  knife.  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  Tenotomize. 
1901  A.  H.  TUBIIY  \^  Lancet  12  Jan.  91/2  The  tendons  on  the 
radial  side  were  lenotomised. 

Tenoun,  -own,  Tenour(e,  -owi\e,  obs.  IT. 
TENON,  TENOR,  TENURE. 

Tenpence  t,te*npens).  [TEN  a.  +  PENCE.]  A 
sum  01  money  equal  to  ten  pennies  ;  a  foreign  coin 
of  about  this  value,  a  franc,  a  lira  ;  sometimes  used 
contemptuously,  because  the  amount  wants  some 
thing  of  a  shilling:  cf.  next. 

c  1592  MARLOWE  yew  of  Malta  iv.  iv,  Gentleman  !  he 
flouts  me  :  What  gentry  can  be  in  a  poor  Turk  of  tenpence? 
1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xiv.  iii,  As  sure  as  ten-pence, 
this  is  the  very  young  gentleman.  18..  RUSKIN  in  a1  ham 
Inst.  Mag.  Dec.  (1896)  71,  I  never  pass  a  begging  friar  with 
out  giving  him  sixpence,  or  the  equivalent  fivepence  of  foreign 
coin,  extending  the  charity  even  occasionally  as  far  as  ten- 
pence,  if  no  fivepenny  bit  chance  to  be  in  my  purse.  1903 
FARMER  &  HKNLEYJT/aw^s.  v.(  Only  lenience  in  the  shilling^ 
a  description  of  weak  intellect. 

Tenpenny  (te-npeni),  a.  (sb.} 

1.  Valued  at,  costing,  or  amounting  to  ten  pence ; 
sold  at  tenpence  the  piece,  dozen,  hundred,  pound, 
quart,  gallon,  yard,  or  other  customary  unit  (see 
also  b) ;   also  in  contempt :    cf.  twopenny.    Ten- 
fenny  piete  =  B.  I.     Tenpenny -worth,  the  amount 
of  anything  to  be  bought  for  tenpence. 

159*  Arden  of  Fcversham  v.  i,  All  the  tenpenny  ale 
houses  would  stand  euery  morning  with  a  quart  pot  in  their 
hand,  saying,  'will  it  please  your  worship  drinke?'  1607 
DEKKER  &  WEBSTER  Westiv.  lloe  iv.  ii.  Wks.  1873  II.  339 
If  all  the  great  Turks  Concubins  were  but  like  thee,  the 
ten  penny-infidel!  should  neuer  neede  [etc-J.  c  1645  HOWELL 
Lett.  (1650)  I.  v.  vii.  141  Lieutenant  Felton . .  made  a  thrust 
with  a  common  tenpeny  knife,  .at  the  Duke,  a  1668  DAVK- 
NANT  News  fr.  Plymouth  Wks.  (1673)  2  A  cloth  Of  Net. 
workedg'd  with  a  1'en-penny-Lace.  1714  SWII-T  Drapier's 
Lett.  i.  F  36  A  yard  of  ten-penny  stuff.  1821  SCOTT  Kcnilw. 
ii,  A  tenpenny.  woith  of  cord-  1841  S.  LOVER  Haitdy  Andy 
xxi,  She  had  given  him  a  tenoenny-piece.  1875-7  RUSKIN 
Morn,  in  Florence  Pref.,  I  have  done  more  work  than  you 
will  ever  know  of,  to  make  them  good  ten-penny  worths  to  you. 
b.  Tenpenny  nail:  originally,  a  nail  sold  at  ten- 
pence  a  hundred:  see  PENNY  10.  Now,  vaguely, 
a  nail  of  large  size. 

14*6-8  [see  PENNY  ioj.  1486  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  W(i8o6) 
16  Xp«ny  nailes.  ci$55  HARPSFIELD  Divert  e  Hen.  VIII 
(Camden)  172  To  makethe  whole  matter  fast  and  sure,  as  it 
were  with  a  tenpenny  nail.  1666  W.  BOGHURST  Loimo* 
graphta  (1894)  6&  Stomacks  like  Ostriches  able  to  digest  a 
tenpenny  nail.  18*6  SCOTT  Woodst.  xii,  Were  his  nails 
tenpenny  nails,  and  his  teeth  as  long  as  those  of  a  harrow. 
B.  sb.  1.  A  piece  of  money  :  -  TENI-ENO:.  a. 
The  token  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  for  ic*/.,  issued 
in  1805,  1806,  and  1813.  b.  A  franc  or  lira. 

18x4  A.  THOMSON  in  Life  $  Mln.  iv.  (1869)  217  A  gentle- 
man.  .sent  me  seven  ten-pennies—  5*.  \od.  Irish.  1825  /fist. 
LittU  Pat'vnlfoulstoH  Tracts  I.  No.  ii.  12  Having  received 
a  present  of  a  tenpenny  from  a  gentleman.  1904  /  «c- 
Dial.  Diet.  s.y.  Ten,  (Guernsey)  When  I  get  a  bad  ten- 
penny  I  put  it  in  my  purse  and  pass  it. 

2.  a.  A  tenpenny  nail.     b.  A  child's  school-book 
(originally)  costing  tenpence :  formerly  the  third 
book  used  in  teaching  to  read.  Sc. 

18*0  J.  H.  REYNOLDS  Fancy  {1906)  aa  We've  driven  a 
hundred  tenpenniesalready.  itptCvxxxrtSt'icJHi  Minuter 
iii.  35  They  stammered  like  a  boy  new  into  the  tenpenny. 


TENSE. 

Ten-plus  (te-npinz;,  sb.pl.  Chiefly  U.S.  A 
game  in  which  ten  pins  (see  PIN  sb\  8)  or  '  men ' 
are  set  up  to  be  bowled  at ;  cf.  NINEPINS  ;  spec. 
a  game  so  played  in  U.S.,  called  in  England 
*  American  bowls '.  Also,  the  pins  with  which 
this  game  is  played  ;  in  sing.  ttnpmt  one  of  these. 

(1600.  ROWLANDS  Lett.  Humours  Dlooti  iv.  64  To  play  at 
loggeis,  nine  holes,  or  ten  pinnes.]  1807  CRABIIK  Par.  fceg. 
iii.  106  When  justice  winked  on  e\ery  jovial  crew,  And  ten 
pins  tumbled  in  the  parson's  view.  1842  DICKENS  Anter. 
Nctes  vl,  Ten-Pins  being  a  game  of  mingled  chance  and 
skill,  invented  when  the  legislature  passed  an  act  forbidding 
Nine-Pins.  1884  II.  C.  BLNNER  in  Harper's  Mag.  Jan. 
298/2  Base-ball  and  ten-pins  are  in  no  gieat  favor.  1893 
Nation  iN.  Y.)  20  July  5^/2  Even  a  ten-pin  must  be  set  up 
before  it  is  knocked  down. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.t  as  ten-pin  alley ,  ball. 

1868  M.  H.  SMITH  Sunshine  <$•  SAat/wv  A".  York  218  The 
click  of  the  billiard  ball,  anil  the  booming  of  the  ten-pin 
alley,  are  distinctly  heard.  1895  Outing  (\J.  S.)  XXVI. 
444/1  You  rush  lo  the  bottom  like  a  ten-pin  ball  sent 
spinning  down  its  alley. 

Teu-pounder  (.le'nipau'ndsi).  [Parasynthetic 
f.  ten  pound(s  +  -ER  *.] 

1.  a.  A  thing  (e.g.  a  ball,  a  fish)  weighing  ten 
pounds  ;    spec,  a  fish,  Elops  saurus,  about  three 
feet  long,  inhabiting  the  warmer  paits  of  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  Oceans;   also  called  Dig-eyed   Her 
ring,     b.    A  cannon  throwing  a  ten-pound  shot. 

1695  Loud.  C,az.  No.3ii2/3,  69  Pieces  of  Cannon,.,  viz.. . 
9  ten  Pounders.  1690  DAMPIKR  b'oy.  II.  n.  71  Ten  pounders 
are  shaped  like  Mullets,  but  are  so  full  of  very  small  stiff 
I!oncs.  .that  you  can  hardly  eat  them.  1888  GOODK  Awcr. 
Fishes  407  The  '  Uig-eyed  Herring1  or  'Ten-pounder', 
Elops  saurus. 

2.  Something  of  the  value  of,  or  rated  at,  ten 
pounds,     a.  A  ten-pound  note.     b.  A  voter  in  a 
borough  who  was  enfranchised  in  virtue  of  occupy 
ing  property  of  the  annual  value  often  pounds. 

1755  JOHNSON  s.  v.  Pounder^  A  note  or  bill  is  called  a 
twenty  pounder  or  ten  pounder.  1829  MARRYAT  /•'.  Mild' 
tn.iy  iv,  I  pocketed  the  little  donation— it  was  a  tcn-poundcr. 
1834  Oxford  Univ.  Mag.  I.  46  No  candidate  would  venture 
to  present  himself  before  a  body  of  ten-pounders.  1880 
DISRAELI  Endym.  xvij,  There  were  several  old  boroughs 
where  the  freemen  still  outnumbered  the  ten-pounders. 

Hence  Ten-potrndery  nonce-wd.t  the  body  of 
ten-pound  householders. 

1840  Fraser's  Mag.  XXI.  237  He  was  hanged  to  oblige 
the  tenpoundery  of  the  day. 

Tenrec:  see  TANHEO. 

Tense  (tens),  sb.  Also  4-6  tens,  temps,  6 
tence.  [a.  OF.  tens,  n-i3th  c.  (also  tans,  n- 
1 6th  c.) ;  mod.F.  temps  from  I3thc.  =  Pr.  temps t 
Sp.  tiempOy  Pg.,  It.  tempo :— L.  tempus  time.] 

f  1.  Time.   Obs.  (exc.  in  allusion  to  2). 

4:1315  SHOHEHAM  Poems  i.  1061  And  foluellc  bat  reme- 
naunt  Ine  purgatoryes  tense  Eft-sone.  c  1380  WYCLIP 
Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  377  pe  Gospel  of  Maudelen  Dai  is  red  on 
Fiidai  in  Quarter  Tense  in  Sepiembre  among  Ferials. 
[Editor's  note.  '  Ouatuor  Tempera  ',  or,  as  it  is  called  in 
Ireland,  Quarter  Tense  ;  for  the  gospel  read  on  St.  Mary 
Magdalen's  day  (July  22)  is  the  same  as  that  for  Kmbtr 
Friday  in  September.!  c  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Ytotn.  Frsl. 
$  7*.  322  It  is  to  seken..  That  future  temps  hath  maadmendis- 
seuere,  In  trust  ther-of,  from  al  bat  euere  they  hadde.  1509 
HAWKS  Past.  Pleas,  xliv.  (Percy  Soc.)  214  For  oncly  of  hym 
it  is  especial),,  .in  final), The  future  tence  to  knowe  directly. 
[1843  CAKLYLE  Past  $  Pr.  n.  v,  There  are  three  Tenses, 
Tcmpora%  or  Times ;  and  there  is  one  Eternity.) 

2.  Gram.  Any  one  of  the  different  forms  or 
modifications  (or  word-groups)  in  the  conjugation 
of  a  verb  which  indicate  the  different  times  (past, 
present,  or  future}  at  which  the  action  or  state 
denoted  by  it  is  viewed  as  happening  or  existing, 
and  also  (by  extension)  the  different  nature  of  such 
action  or  state,  as  continuing  (imperfect}  or  com 
pleted  (perfect) ;  also  abstr.  that  quality  of  a  verb 
which  depends  on  the  expression  of  such  differences. 

1388  WYCLIF  Prol.  xv.  57  A  participl  of  a  present  tens. .  may 
be  resoluid  into  a  verbe  of  the  same  tens,  and  a  coniunccion 
copulatif.  1530  PALSGR.  Introd.  31  These  thre  accidentes, 
mode,  tens  and  declination  parsonall.  1571  GOLDING  Calvin 
on  Ps.  vii.  2  The  tenses  or  tymes  of  verbes  are  oftentymes 
chaunged  among  the  Hebrewes.  1580  —  in  Baret  Aiv.  To 
Rdr.  viii.  The  Coniugation,  Number,  Person,  Tence,  And 
Moode  of  Verbes.  1580  FULKK  Martiatl  Confut,  iv.  169 
Findeth  fault  with  him  for  gluing  the  aoristes  the  significa 
tion  of  the  present  temps.  1599  MASSP*  w,etc.OMLaw\v. 
i,  Thou  prjeter pluperfect  tense  of  a  woman.  1643  STB  T. 
UROWNK  Kt-fiff.  Mtd.  i.  §  n  In  Eternity  fl  ere  is  no  distinc 
tion  of  Tenses.  1751  HARRIS  Hcrntts  i.  vu.  Wks.  (1841)  153 
The  tenses  are  used  to  mark  present,  past,  and  future  time, 
1871  ROOY  Lat.  Cram,  u.  xvi.  §  549  (In  Latin  there  are] 
Six  tenses... Three,  denoting  incomplete  action.  ..  Three, 
denoting  completed  action.  1876  MASON  Eng.  Grant,  (ed. 
3t)  $  2ia  The  tenses  of  the  English  verb  are  made  partly 
by  inflection,  partly  by  the  use  of  auxiliary  verbs. 

Comb.  1871  ROBV  Lat.  Gram.  \\.  xvi.  {  550  All  verbs  in 
the  passive  have  in  the  Indicative  only  three  simple  tense- 
forms.  1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  vii.  123  A  case  or  two 
of  verbal  tense-making.  1886  Atner.  Jrnl.  Phi  lot.  Dec. 
448  That  the  pre-,cnt  subjunctives  o( posse  and  vitttri..c»n 
..become  tense-expressing. 

b.  fig.  or  allusively •,  in  conjunction  with  mood  \ 
see  Nlooi)  sb.-  2  b. 

Tense  (.tens),  a.  [ad.  L.  tens-us,  pa.  pple.  of 
tendfre  to  stretch.] 

1.  Drawn  tight,  stretched  Uut ;  strained  to  stiff- 
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len  it  is  not  loiutu.     n.x.  IUOH  xirama** 

2.  jig.  In  a  state  of  nervous  or  mental  strain  or 

nsion  ;  strained;  highly  strung ;  *  on  the  stretch '; 


TENSE. 

ness  ;  tight,  rigid :  chiefly  said  of  cords,  fibres,  or 
membranes.  Opposed  to  lax,  flaccid.  Ahotrartsf. 
of  a  sensation,  the  breathing,  the  pulse. 

1670  Phil.  Trans.  V.  2059  Whether  the  Mercury  ..  be 
sustain'd  by  the  external  Air,  or  by  a  Tense  mailer  within. 
1676  WISEMAN  Svrg.  (R.),  The  skin  was  tense,  also  rimpled 
and  blistered.  17*8  RUTTY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXV.  563 
She  complain'd  . .  now  and  then  of  a  tense  Pain  and  a 
Difficulty  in  Respiration.  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  I. 
75  Fiddle-strings  are.  .much  more  tense  in  wet  weather  than 
in  dry.  1802  Med.  Jrnl.  VIII.  518  A  small  spasmodic  and 
very  tense  pulse  of  120,  which  as  the  pain  increased,  re 
sembled  the  vibration  of  a  musical  string.  1834  J.  FORBES 
Laennecs  Dis.  Chest  fed.  4)  529  The  artery  remains  full 
and  tense,  and  resists  strongly  the  compressing  finger.  1879 
TOURGEE  FooTs  Err.  xxxvi.  254  With  every  muscle  as  tense 
as  those  of  the  tiger  waiting  for  his  leap. 

b.  Entom.  Applied  to  the  abdomen  when  not 
divided  or  transversely  folded,  as  in  spiders. 

1826  KIRBV  £  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  350  [Abdomen]  Tense.. 
when  it  is  not  folded.  Ex.  Most 
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tensi< 

excited,  or  excitable;  keenly  sensitive. 

1821  COLERIDGE  in  Blackiv.  Mag.  X.  2=4  These  distinc 
tive  faculties  being  in  a  tense  and  active  state.  1845-6  I-)E 
QUINCEY  Notes  Civilians  Lit.  Portr.  Wks.  1859  XII.  281 
This  collapse  of  a  tense  excitement.  1860  HOLLAND  Miss 
Gilbert  ix,  Her  sensibilities,  kept  tense  thiough  the  long 
winter,.. refused  to  respond.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.m. 
xxi,  Gwendolen. .looked  at  her  with  tense  expectancy,  but 
was  silent.  1902  R.  HICHENS  Londoners  161  The  house- 
party  were  now  tense  with  excitement. 

Q.rComb.,  as  Unsc-drawn*  tense-fibred,  etc. 

1761  PULTENEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  Lli.  353  Robust  and 
tense  fibred.  1891  KIPLING  Light  that  Failed  \\\.  134  The 
Americans,  whose  lasping  voices.. strain  tense-drawn  nerves 
to  breaking-point.  1908  M'estm.  Gaz,  15  May  2/1  The  hag 
gard,  tense-eyed  men,  the  expensively  attiied,  withered,  yet 
beautiful  women. 

Tense,  ?'•  rare.  [f.  TENSE  a. ;  perh.  at  first  in 
pa.  pple.  tensed,  repr.  L  tensus  stretched,  strained.] 
trans.  To  make  tense;  to  stretch  tight.  So  Tensed 
///.  a.,  stretched  tight,  tense. 

1676  H.  MORE  Remarks  141  In  his  supposed  tensed  and 
rarefied  bodies.  Hid.  156  The  contraction  or  restitution  of 
the  tensed  matter.  1884  J//«rf  Jan.  109  A  maximal  effort 
of  tensing  the  extensor  instead  of  the  flexor  muscles. 

Te'nseless,<*.  [f.  TENSE  sb.  +  -LESS.]  Having 
no  tenses  or  distinctions  of  tense  (loosely,  not  hav 
ing  the  ordinary  function  of  a  tense,  i.e.  not  ex 
pressing  time).  Hence  Te'nselessness. 

1886  Tenseless  [see  TEMPORAL  a.1  5  b].  1887  W.  G.  HALE 
\nAmer.  Jrttl.  Philol.  Apr.  59  A  sweeping  doctrine  like 
that  of  the  tenselessness  of  all  dependent  subjunctives. 
1889  Classical  Rev.  Feb.  9  Maintaining  that  the  tenses  of 
the  subjunctive  are  not  ten^eless..,  but  have  each  their 
proper  temporal  significance. 

Tenselle,  obs.  form  of  TINSEL,  loss. 

Tensely  (te-nsli),  adv.  [f.  TENSE  a.  +  -LY2.] 
In  a  tense  manner.  1.  Tightly. 

1782  A.  MONRO  Compar.  Anat.  (ed.  3)  16  The  cellular 
pait  of  the  peritoneum,  .is  tensely  stretched  over  them. 
1839  LONGK.  Beatrice  xiv,  Even  as  a  cross-bow  breaks, 
when  'tis  discharged,  Too  tensely  drawn  the  bow-string  and 
the  Ixjw.  1846  HAWTHORNE  Mosses  i.  v,  And  girdled  tensely 
by  her  virgin  zone.  1860  O.  W.  HOLMES  Elsie  V.  xxiii,  To 
keep  the  thong  tensely  stretched  between  his  neck  and  the 
peak  of  the  saddle. 

2./^.  With  intellectual,  mental,  or  nervous  strain 
or  tension  ;  intensely. 

1778  (W.   MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agric.,  Digest  2   Mathe 
matics  (..perhaps  this,  in  preference  to  every  other  science, 
teaches  and  habituates  Mankind   to   think  systematically    I 
and  tensely).     1849  Taifs  Mag.  XVI.  220  We  left,.. deeply    i 
moved,  and  with  nerves  more  tensely  strung.     1893  N°t.    I 
Qbserv.   23   Dec.    127/2    There  are    dozens   most    tensely 
anxious  for  the  restitution. 

Tensen,  variant  of  TINSEN  Obs. 

Tenseness  (te-nsnes).     [f.  TENSE  a.  +  -NESS.]    < 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  tense  (lit.  or  _/?£•.). 

1707    FLOYER   Physic.  Pulse-Watch    29    The   Tenseness    ! 
makes  the  Distention  less.     1776  SAUNDERS  in  T.  Percival    ! 
Ess.  (1776)  III.  App.  307  According  to  the  uniformity  there 
is  between  the  tenseness  of  the  fibres  of  the  several  boards, 
and  the  tone  of  the  different  pipes.  1904  W.  M.  RAMSAY  Lett, 
to  7  Ch.  xix.  261  [Grace]  strains  the  city  like  a  lyre  into 
tenseness  harmonious  with  itself. 

Tenser,  -or  (te'nsai).  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Also  5 
-ur,  -ure,  6  tenssar .  [a.  OF.  *tensier  =  med.L.  */e n- 
sdriusy  f.  OF.  tense  t  fence  defence,  protection  (  = 
med.L.  *ten$d),  i.  OF.  tenser  =  med.L.  tensare  to 
defend,  protect :  cf.  OF.  tense-,  tencement^  med.L. 
tensamentum,  defence,  protection,  also  a  pay 
ment  to  a  lord  for  his  protection  and  defence ;  also 
OF.  tenserie :  see  next.  Ulterior  etymology  uncer 
tain.]  An  inhabitant  of  a  city  or  borough  who 
was  not  a  citizen  or  freeman,  but  paid  a  rate  for 
permission  to  reside  and  trade  ;  a  denizen. 

1444  Rolls  ofParlt.  V.  125/2  Yef  eny  Burgeys  or  Tenser 
of  the  seid  Toun  [Shrewsbury]  be  attached  for  eny  accion 
personell,  or  for  suerte  of  the  pees  within  the  seid  Toun. 
1467  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  383  [Ordinances   of  Worcester] 
I  hat  no  maner  citezen,  tensur,  nor  inhabitaunt  \v*yn  the 
seid  cite.. put  out  eny  wolle  in  hurling  of  the  seid  cite. 
Ibid.  394  That  euery  tensure  that  hath  ben  w*yn  the  cyte 
a  yere  or  more  dwellynge,..be  warned  to  be  made  cite-    i 
zen,..and  yf  he  refuse  that,  that  he  shalle  yerly  pay  to  the    j 
comyn  cofre  x\.d.     15. .   Early  Chron.  Shrewsb.  in  Trans.    \ 
Shropsh.Arc/ixoL  Sac,  (1880)  III.  246  This  yeare  [1449-50]    • 
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the  burgesses  and  tenssars  in  Shrewsbury  dyd  varye.  i5«9 
Corpot.  Accts.  in  T.  Phillips  Hist.  Shrewsb.  (1779)  168 
Ordered  that  Tensors  selling  ale  should  pay  6d.  quarterly. 
'779  T.  PHILLIPS  Hist.  Shre-wsb.  161  Tensors  fines,  to  be 
levied  before  the  feast  of  St.  Catharine.  1891  F.  A.HiBBERT 
Eng.  Gilds  156  There  could  no  longer  be  any  invidious 
distinction  between  freemen  and  non-freemen .  .gtldsmen  and 
tensers. 

So  f  Te-nserie  Obs.  [corresp.  to  OF.  tenserie  pro 
tection,  =  med.L.  teiiseria,  *tensaria  payment  for 
protection,  tallage  (Du  Gauge)  :  see  above],  a 
tallage  or  tax  exacted  by  lords  from  their  vassals  or 
tenants,  in  name  of  a  payment  for  protection  and 
defence  ;  Tensership,  the  status  of  a  tenser,  or 
rate  paid  for  this  privilege. 

[1151  Concilium  Londin.  \.  (Du  Cange),  Ut  ecclesiae  et 
possessiones  ecclesiasticse  ab.,exactionibus,  quas  vulgo  ten- 
serias  sive  tallagias  vocant,  omnino  liberae  permaneant.] 
1154  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1137,  Hi  lasiden 
SeeildeSrO  ]K  tunes. .&  clepeden  it  tenserie.  [1176  Pipe 
Roll  22  Hen.  II 11904)  75  Baldwinitt  Spine  reddit  compo- 
tum  de  .xx.s.  pro  tenseria  [C.  R.  tensaria]  quam  accepit  de 
Urantona].  1700  GOUGH  Hist,  of  Myddlc  128  This  Richard 
Muckleston  ..  commenced  a  suite  against  the  Towne  of 
Shiew.sbury  for  exacting  an  imposition  upon  him  which 
they  call  ten&orship.  1747  Poll  for  Borough  ofShrewsb. 
29-30  June  in  Trans.  Shropsh.  Archxol.  Sec.  III.  234  This 
Tensership  is  a  ffine  or  acknowledgment  commonly  paid  by 
persons  following  trade  in  the  town  that  are  no  Burgesses. 

Tensible  ^te-nsib'l),  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  *icnsibil-is 
that  may  be  stretched,  f.  tem-^  ppl.  stem  of  tendfre 
to  stretch.]  Capable  of  being  stretched ;  =  TEN 
SILE  i.  Hence  Tensibi  lity. 

1626  BACON  Sylia  §  327  Gold . .  is  the  Closest . .  of  Metals  : 
And  is  likewise  the  most  Flexible,  and  Tensible.  1861 
FAIRBAIRN  Iron  191  Direct  tensible  strength,  compressive 
strength.  1676  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  707  What  is  the  matter, 
structuie,  tenacity,  tensibility,.  .and  various  use  of  Fibres? 

Tensify  (te'nsifsi),^.  rare.  [i.1-,. tens-its,  TENSE 
(?.  +  -[I]FY.]  trans.  To  make  tense. 

1869  BUSHNELL  Wont.  Suffrage  iii.  50  Fibred,  tensified 
and  toned  for  action. 

Tensile  (te'nsil,  -ail),  a.  Also  7  tensil.  [ad. 
mod.L.  tensil-is  capable  of  stretching,  f.  tens-^  ppl. 
stem  of  tendere  to  stretch  :  see  -IL,  -ILE.] 

1.  Capable   of  being   stretched ;   susceptible  of 
extension  ;  ductile. 

i6z6  BACON  Syha  §  845  All  bodies  ductile,  and  tensile, 
that  will  be  drawn  into  wires.  1666  J.  SMITH  Ola  Age 
(1676)  173  The  dry,  solid,  tensile,  hard,  and  crusty  parts  of 
the  body.  1794  Mas.  PIOZZI  Synon.  I.  175,  I  have  omitted 
tensile  on  the  list,.,  only  because  'tis  out  of  use  in  talk.  1874 
TAIT  Rec.  Adv.  Phys.  Sc.  xiii.  (1876)  313  It  [a  soap-bubble] 
has  two  tensile  surfaces  with  a  layer  of  water  between  them. 

2.  Of,  of  the  nature  of,  or  pertaining  to  tension  ; 
exercising  or  sustaining  tension. 

1841  Civil  Engin.  ^  Arch.  Jrnl.  IV.  31/2  Cast  iron. .will 
bear  a  very  considerable  tensile  strain.  1857  WHEWELL 
Hist.  Induct.  Set.  (ed.  3)  II.  444  Wi ought  iron  yields  to 
compressive  somewhat  more  easily  than  to  tensile  force. 
1868  JOYNSON  Metals  90  It  possesses  a  tensile  strength 
double  that  of  good  malleable  iron.  1898  Allbuii's  Syst. 
Med.  V.  936  This  tensile  strain  is  due  to  the  stress  of  the 
hypertrophied  left  ventricle. 

3.  Of  a  musical  instrument :    Producing  sounds 
from  stretched  strings.  rare~°. 

In  recent  Diets. 

Hence  Te'nsiled  a.  (rare~~°},  'made  tensile; 
rendered  capable  of  tension  *  (Webster  1 864) ; 
Te'nsilely  adv.,  in  relation  to  tension;  Tensrlity, 
tensile  condition  or  quality. 

1871  Standard  28  Jan.,  Small  forgings  are  generally  ten- 
silely  stionger  proportionately  than  large  ones.  1659  H. 
MORE  Immort.  Soul  u.  x.  (1662)  102  The  libralton  or  reci 
procation  of  the  spirits  in  the  tensility  of  the  muscles.  1910 
Daily  News  14  Apr.  6  A  tensility  which  almost  doubles 
when  the  metal  is  wrought  and  drawn. 

Tension  (te-n/3n),j^.  Also  7-8  tention.  [prob. 
a.  F.  tension  (a  1530  in  Godef.  Compl,},  ad.  late  L. 
tension-em,  n.  of  action  f.  tendlre  to  stretch  (pa. 
pple.  tens-US^  tent-us\  But  the  Eng.  word  may 
have  been  direct  from  i6th  c.  medical  Latin. 

With  tension  agiee  distension,  extension, pretension ;  the 
variant  tention  agrees  with  attention^contention,  intention.} 

The  action  of  stretching  or  condition  of  being 
stretched  :  in  various  senses. 

1.  Physiol.  and  Path.  The  condition,  in  any  part 
of  the  body,  of  being  stretched  or  strained  ;  a 
sensation  indicating  or  suggesting  this;  a  feeling 
of  tightness.  (The  earliest  use  in  English.) 

1533  ELVOT  Cast.  Helthe  (1541)  59  b,  There  js  felt  within 
the  bulke  of  a  man . .  a  weyghty nesse  with  tension,  or  thrtist- 
yng  outwarde.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  656  The 
veines.  .upon  jhe  tention  and  commotion  whereof,  .drunken- 
nesse  doth  proceed.  1615  CKOOKE  Body  of  Man  739  The 
first  is  a  streatching  or  Tention  not  without  strife  or  con 
tention.  1704  F.  FULLER  Med.  Gytnn.  11705)  30  What  I 
mean  by  this  Tension  or  Tone  of  the  Parts.  1725  Bradley' s 
Fain.  Diet.  s.  v.  Vomiting,  The  tention  of  the  Hypocondria 
and  confus'd  Sight.  1756  BURKE  Subl.  ft  B.  iv.  iii,  An  un 
natural  tension  of  the  nerves.  1855  H.  SPENCER  Princ. 
Psychol.  ii.  xi.  §  55.  213  A  correspondingly  strong  sensation 
of  muscular  tension. 

b.  Bot.  Applied  to  a  strain  or  pressure  in  the 
cells  or  tissues  of  plants  arising  from  changes  taking 
place  in  the  course  of  growth. 

1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sachs'  Bot.  708  Causes  of  the 
condition  of  Tension  in  Plants.  The  elasticity  of  the 
organised  parts  of  plauU>  results  in  tension  chiefly  from  the 
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operation  of  three  causes.  Ibid.  713  In  a  turgid  cell,  the 
cell- wall  is.,  in  a  state  of  negative,  the  contents  in  a  state  of 
positive  tension.  Ibid,  720  It  is  or.ly  when  the  epidermis  is 
becoming  cuticularised  and  the  walls,  of  the  bast-cells  are 
beginning  to  thicken  that  the  tensions  become  perceptible, 

2.  fig.  A  straining,  or  strained  condition,  of  the 
.   mind,   feelings,  or  nerves,      a.  Straining   of   the 
j   mental  powers  or  faculties  ;    severe  or  strenuous 
,    intellectual  effort  ;  intense  application. 

a  1763  SHENSTONE  Economy  i.  151  When  fancy's  vivid 
spark  impels  the  soul  To  scorn  quotidian  scenes, ..  what 

-  nostrum  shall  compose  Its  fatal  tension  ?     1826  \V.  GIFFOFD 
Let.  in  Smiles  Mem.  J.  Murray  (1891)  II.  xxv.  172  It  is  a 

!  fearful  thing  to  breakdown  the  mind  by  unremitted  tension. 
'875  JOWF.TT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  12  The  mind  cannot  be 
always  in  a  state  of  intellectual  tension. 

b.  Nervous  or  emotional  strain ;  intense  sup 
pressed  excitement ;  a  strained  condition  of  feel 
ing  or  mutual  relations  which  is  for  the  time  out 
wardly  calm,  but  is  likely  to  result  in  a  sudden 

j  collapse,  or  in  an  outburst  of  anger  or  violent 
action  of  some  kind. 

1847  DISRAELI  Tancredw.  vi,  The  expression.,  of  extreme 
tension.,  had  disappeared.  1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's 
C.  vii,  As  the  danger  decreased  with  the  distance,  the  super- 

i  natural  tension  of  the  nervous  system  lessened.  1878  LECKY 
Eng.  in  i%th  C.  II.  vii.  311  Society  cannot  permanently 

i    exist  in  a  condition  of  extreme  tension.     1885  L'pool  Daily 

!  Post  ii  Apr.  64/7  A  tension  of  feeling  which  has  had  no 
parallel  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war. 

3.  Physics.  Aconstrainedconditionoftheparticles 
of  a  body  when  subjected  to  forces  acting  in  oppo 
site  directions  away  from  each  other  (usually  along 
the  body's  greatest  length),  thus  tending  to  draw 
them  apart,  balanced  by  forces  of  cohesion  holding 
them  together;  the  force  or  combination  of  forces 

|  acting  in  this  way,  esp.  as  a  measurable  quantity. 
(The  opposite  of  compression  or  pressure.} 

1685  BOYLE  Effects  of  Mot.  viii.  92  If  you  cut  the  string 

of  a  bent  bow  asunder,  the  . .  extreams  will  fly  from  one 

another  suddenly  and  forcibly  enough  to  manifest  that  they 

j    were  before  in  a  violent  state  of  Tension.     1782  V.  KNOX 

|    Ess.  xxi.  I.  101  The  string  which  is  constantly  kept  in  a 

i    state  of  tension  will  vibrate  on  the  slightest  impulse.     1815 

!    J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  570  The  strain  occasioned 

i    by  pulling  timber  in  the  direction  of  its  length  is  called  ten- 

1    sioit.     1853  KANE  Grinnell^  Exp.  xxviii.  (1856)  252  The  ten- 

1    sion  of  the  great  field  of  ice  over  which  we  passed  must 

have  been  enormous.     It  had  a  sensible  curvature.      1881 

Metal  World  No.  18.  277  A  weight  being  placed  on  a  beam 

or  girder  (..resting  on  the  support  at  each  end. .),  the  topis 

i     ..thrown  into  compression  and  the  bottom  into  tension. 

b.  Inexactly  used  for  the  expansive  force  of  a 
gas  or  vapour,  properly  called  pressure. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  \.  v.  851  A  pressure  upon  the 

I    optick  nerve,  by  reason  of  a  tension  of  the  intermedious  air, 

or  aether.    1826  FARADAY  £x#.J?es,xxxm.  200  The  air. -has 

•  a  certain  degree  of  elasticity,  or  tension.     1844  Civil  Engin. 
\    $•  Arch.  Jrttl.  VII.  155/1  The  steam.. Is  retained  between 

the  boiler  and  the  plate  until  by  its  '  tension  '  or  elasticity  it 
:  is  forced  downwards  and  underneath  the  edge  of  the  plate. 
,  1863  TVNDALL  Heat  i.  §  9  (1870)  8  He  wishes  to  apply  the 

force  of  his  steam,  or  of  the  furnace  which  gives  tension  to 

his  steam,  to  this  particular  purpose. 

c.  transf,  A   device   in  a  sewing-machine  for 
i    regulating  the  tightness  of  the  stitch.    Also  tension- 
,    device. 
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machines.  Fig.  6309  shows  the.  .automatic  tension. .  .The 
automatic  tension-device.. is  placed  in  the  standard  of  the 
machine. 

4.  Electr.  The  stress  along  lines  of  force  in  a 
dielectric.  Formerly  applied  also  to  surface  density 
of  electric  charge,  and  until  about  1882  used  vaguely 
as  a  synonym  for  potential,  electromotive  force, 
and  mechanical  force  exerted  by  electricity :  still 
so  applied,  in  industrial  and  commercial  use,  in 
high  and  low  tension  :  see  sense  5. 

1802  Nicholson's  Jrnl.  Nat.  Phil.  I.  137  (tr.  VoltaJJn  the 
one  case,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  the  electric  tension  [la. 
tensions  elettrica]  rises,  during  the  contact,  to  the  same 
point.  1833  FARADAY  Exp.  Res.  (1855}  I.  97  The  attractions 
and  repulsions  due  to  the  tension  of  ordinary  electricity. 
1837  BREWSTER  Magnet.  159  The  sun  heating  and  illumi 
nating  the  earth,  and  producing  a  magnetic  tension.  1839 
G.  BIRD  Nat.  Phil.  218  On  their  separation  they  are  found 
to  possess,  .a  certain  quantity  of  free  electricity  of  low  ten 
sion.  1841  W.  FRANCIS  (tr.  Ohm  1827)  in  Taylor's  Set. 
Mem.  II.  416  (Ohm's  Law)  The  force  of  the  current  in  a 
galvanic  circuit  is  directly  as  the  sum  of  all  the  tensions  [die 
Sum  me  aller  Spannungen\  and  inversely  as  the  entire 
reduced  length  of  the  circuit.  1849  NOAD  Electricity  (ed.  3) 
135  Tension^  Mr.  Harris  applies  to  the  actual  force  of  a 
charge  to  break  down  any  non-conducting  or  dielectric 
medium  between  two  terminating  electrified  planes.  1866 
R.  M.  FERGUSON  Electr.  (1870)  64  Tension  is  the  power  to 
polarise  and  effect  discharge.  1871  TYNDALL  Fragm.  Sc. 
(1879)  II.  xvi.  439  Such  machines  deliver  a  large  quantity  of 
electricity  of  low  tension.  1873  MAXWELL  Electr.  fy  Magn. 
(1881)  I.  59  Finding  the  phrase  electric  tension  used  in 
several  vague  senses,  I  have  attempted  to  confine  it  to., 
the  state  of  stress  in  the  dielectric  medium  which  causes 
motion  of  the  electrified  bodies,  and  leads,  when  continually 
augmented,  to  disruptive  discharge.  1881  S.  P.  THOMPSON 
Electr.  ff  Magn.  203  note,  The  word  tension.. \s  so  often 
misapplied  in  text -books..  .The  term  would  be  invaluable  if 
we  might  adopt  it  to  denote  only  the  mechanical  stress 
across  a  dielectric,  due  to  accumulated  charges.  1882  Nature 
12  Oct.  570/2  M.  Gariel  breaks  free  from  servitude  to  the  con- 
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secrated  term  *  tension  ',  so  often  misused  as  a  synonym  for 
potential,  electro-motive  force,  and  we  know  not  what. 

fie-  '859  KINUSLEY  Misc.  (1860)  II.  75  Everything,  .has 
exasperated,  not  calmed,  the  electric  tension  of  the  European 
atmosphere. 

5.  High  tension  :  a  high  degree  of  tension  (of 
any  kind) ;  a.  csp.  in  Electr.  a.  term  for  a  high  degree 
of  electromotive  force  or  difference  of  potential : 
now  chiefly  used  by  makers  of  motor-cars,  and  of 
magnetic  and  induction  coils.  So  Low  tension. 
sense  4.)  Chiefly  attrib.  as  in  high  or  low 
tension  system  (of  electric  lighting,  etc.) ;  also  h.  t. 
or  /.  t.  charge,  contact,  current,  fuse,  etc. 

1885  Daily  Nevjs  7  (Jet.  ^/i  Mr.  Crompton  does  not  say  that 
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the  high  tension  system  will  not  succeed.  He  says  both  will 
succeed ;  but  that  the  low  tension  system  is  safer  anil  cheaper. 
1891  Cent.  Diet.  s.  v.  Tension,  A  body  is  said  to  have  a 
high-tension  charge,  or  a  charge  of  high-tension  electricity, 
and  a  conductor  _to  carry  a  huh-tension  current,  when  the 
stress  in  the  medium  surrounding  the  body  or  the  conductor 
is  higji.  1900  ExgilUtrillf  iiof.  XIX.  715  When  required 
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will  undoubtedly  come  to  thefure.  In  this  the  actual  current 
from  the  battery,  or  magneto  machine,  is  interrupted  inside 
the  cylinder,  thus  causing  a  spark.  1906  ll'.-sf/rt.  Caz. 
13  Nov.  4/2  High-tension  magneto,  it  is  noted,  is  gaining 
in  popularity — the  low. tension  system  being  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  the  very  high-priced  cars.  1907  Ibid.  5  Dec. 
4/2  The  low-tension  make  and  break  is  made  on  platinum 
points  by  means  of  a  cam,  whilst  the  high. tension  contact  is 
made  through  metal  contacts  by  a  revolving  carbon  brush. 
b.  Of  the  pulse  :  cf.  TKNSK  a.  I  (quot.  18021. 

1898  Allbutfs  Syst.  AM.  V.  983  The  low-tension  pulse 
presents  marked  fluctuations  of  the  base  line,  Ibid.  1024  Sir 
W.  Broadbent  considers  that  this  modified  high  tension  pulse 
is  almost  constant  in  mitral  stenosis. 

6.  attrih.  and  Comb.,  as  tension  area,  device  (see 
30),  thrill;  spec,  applied  to  parts  of  a  structure 
subjected  to  tensile  stress,  as  tension-bar,  -member, 
-rod;  tension-bridge,  a  bridge  in  which  there  is 
tensile  stress  between  parts  of  the  structure,  as 
a  bowstring-bridge  (see  BOWSTRING  3,  and  quot. 
here) ;  tension-fuse,  a  form  of  electric  fuse  which 
is  fired  by  a  spark  at  a  break  in  a  circuit ;  tension 
magnet  (see  quot.) ;  tension-pulley,  -roller, 
a  free  pulley  or  roller  over  which  a  belt,  etc.  passes 
to  keep  it  stretched  tight ;  a  tightening-pulley ; 
tension-rail,  a  rail  for  stretching  cloth  during  the 
process  of  printing;  tension-spieule,  in  sponges 
(see  quot.) ;  tension-spring,  a  spring  for  carriages, 
etc.  composed  of  inner  and  outer  leaves,  connected 
at  the  ends,  but  free  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  elongate 
independently  under  strain. 

1871  TVNDALL  Fragni.  Sc.  I.  i.  20  At  the  beginning  the 
vis  viva  was  zero  and  the  'tension  area  was  a  maximum. 
1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  !>fech.,'Tensii'n-iiriiife,&  bridge  con 
structed  on  the  principle  of  the  bow,  the  arch  supporting 


1905  Dundtt  Advertiser  22  Dec.  9/2  A  lecture  on  the  sub- 
jr.  i  •  >!"'  I  he  'Tensioiiless  D.ive  .  The  lecturer  treated  of 
the  efficacy  of  belts  as  a  means  of  transmitting  power. 

Tensity  (te-nsiti).     [t.  L.  tens-us  TEXSK  a.  + 
-ITY  :  cf.  intensity]     The  quality  or  condition  uf 
lii'iiiL;  ti  ii-c  ;  a  state  of  tension. 
a.   lit.  (chiefly  fhytiol.  and  Path.). 


tiling  being  accomplished  by  the  passage  of  a  spark.  1891 
//'/</.  s.  v.,  An  electromagnet  surrounded  by  a  coil  of  many 
turns  and  high  electrical  resistance  was  called  by  Henry  a 
'texiiait  magnet.  1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  /•'arm  II.  303  For  the 
purpose  of  keeping  a  due  degree  of  tension  on  the  chain,  a 
small  movable  'tension  pulley  is  applied.  1890  \V.  ]. 
GORDON  Foundry  169  To.. draw  in  the  apparently  endless 
plain  white  calico,  zigzagging  it  over  'tension  rails,  and 
running  it  on,  giving  it  an  extra  colour  at  every  turn.  1838 
Civil  ling,  ft  Arch.  Jriit.  I.  126/1  Kadi  pair  of  rafters  is 
tied  by  means  of  a  'tension  rod.  AW.  381/1  The  platform, 
or  roadway,  was  laid  upon  cast  iron  beams,  suspended  from 
the  main  chains  by  perpendicular  iron  bars  or  ten 
about  five  feet  apart.  1815  URB  Pliilos.  iManu/.  196  The 
'tension  or  stretching. roller  has  its  axle  mounted  in  the 
segment. racks  as  usual.  1886  VON  LENDENFELD  in  • 
Zoot,  Soc.  21  Dec.  564  Called  Flesh-spicules  or  Microsclera 
('  Tension.spiculestf  Bowerbank).  1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Me</i., 
'Tension.spring,  a  spring  for  wagons,  railway-can  1 
etc. ..The  outer  leaves,  .impart  a  tensile  strain  to  the  inner 
ones.  1893  T.  E.  BROWN  Old  John,  etc.  in  To  him  the 
sorrows  arc  the  'tension-thrills  Of  that  serene  endeavour. 

Hence  Te'nsion  v.  trans.,  to  subject  to  tension, 
tighten,  make  taut  (hence  Te'nsioned  ///.  a., 
Te-nsioning  vol.  sb.} ;  Te'nsionala.,  of,  pertain 
ing  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  affected  with  tension  ; 
Te-nsionless  a.,  wiihout  tension,  unstrained. 

1871  Daily  AVrrj  28  Feb.,  The  whole  nation  was  hanging 
in  a  "tensioned  spasm  of  fe.ir.  a  1879  TYNDAU.  (Webster 
Supp.),  A  highly  tensioned  string.  1893  DE  LONG  in  Chicago 
Advance  28  Sept.,  How  tensioned  are  our  nerves  !  1898 
Cfcllltf  48  Upon  the  correct  tensioning  of  the  spokes  [of  a 
bicycle]  depends  the '  truth  '  of  the  wheel.  loot  Cyel.  Tour. 
Ctu6  Go*.  Aug.  311  The  tensioning  is  done  by  turning  the 
three  screws  at  the  back  of  the  saddle  upwards  from  the 
right  to  left,  so  as  to  withdraw  them.  Most  riders  make  the 
misiake  when  tensioning  the  saddle  of  turning  the  screws 
the  wrong  way.  1861  Catal.  Internal.  Jixkit.  II.  x.  6  The 


in  the  Intestins  to  carry  on  such  a  motion.  1717  J.  KEILL 
Aniiii.  Oecon.  (1738)  261  That  robust  Tensity  of  the  Fibres, 
W'hich  makes  strong  People  the  less  liable  to  accidents. 

i86a  CARLYLE  Frtdk.  Gt.  XL  vii.  (1672)  IV. 95  It  braced  him 
into  such  a  tensity  of  spirit.  1884  W.  COLLINS  /  say  No 
I.  ixtThe  first  change  of  expression  which  relaxed  the  iron 
tensity  of  the  housekeeper's  face  showed  itself. 
Tensive  (te-nsiv),  a.  [a.  F.  lensif,  -ive  (Par<5 
i6th  c.),  f.  L.  tens-,  ppl.  stem  of  lencifre  (see 
TENSE  a.  and  -IVE).  Cf.  intensive.']  Having  the 
quality  of  stretching  or  straining  ;  causing  tension  ; 
in  Path,  applied  to  a  sensation  of  tension  or  tight 
ness  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

1701  J.  Pi-KCELi.fA(i//V*(i7i4)  95  After  violent  Exercises 
w.:  always  fc«l  a  Tensive  Pain  in  the  Left  side.  1897  All- 
butt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  149  The  pain  is  usually  dull  and 
tensive. 

Tensome  (te-n,som),  a.  (sb.)  Sc.  [i.  TEN  + 
-SOME.]  Ten  together,  consisting  of  a  company  or 
set  of  ten.  Also  as  sb.  A  set  or  cluster  of  ten. 

1563  WINJET  tr.  Vincent.  I.irinensii  Wks.  (S.  T.  S.I  II.  75 
Al  in  the  haly  number  of  that  table  of  ten. sum  at  Ephesus. 
a.  1584  MONTGOMKKIE  Chtrrie  8f  Slae  453  Maire  honor  is  i  > 
vanquisch  ane,  Nor  feicht  with  tensuin  and  be  tanc.  1898 
I.  I'ATON  Castlebracs  ix.  284  The  glee  o'  Tensome  an' 
Twalsome  Faimilies. 

II  Tenson  (te'nson,  tansonV  Alsogtenzon.  [!•'. 
lenson  =  Pr.  feiiso,  a  poetical  contest ;  in  OF.  con 
tention,  contest :  see  TEXCION.]  A  contest  in  verse 
beween  rival  troubadours;  apiece  of  verse  or  song 
composed  for  or  sung  in  such  a  contest. 

1840  B!:->\VMNG  Sordclto  n.  6S6  While,  out  of  dream,  his 
day's  work  went  To  tune  a  crazy  tenzon  or  sirvent.  1883 
A.  H.  WODEIIOUSF.  in  Grove  Diet.  l\I,is.  III.  5Js'i  The 
tensons,  or  contentions,  were  metrical  dialogues  of  lively 
repartee  on  some  disputed  point  of  gallantry.  1895  H. 
(;.\KI.\N  To  Klisf,  Would  I  could  write  for  my  Elise  Trim 
triolets  and  tensons  tender  ! 

Tensor  .tc-nsjj,  -sj).  [a.  mod.L.  tensor,  agent- 
n.  from  lendfrt  to  stretch.] 

1.  Anat.   (also   tensor  muscle]  :    A   muscle   that 
stretches  or  tightens  some  part.     Opp.  to  laxator. 

In  mod.  use,  distinguished  from  an  extenscr  by  notalterin.; 
the  direction  of  the  part. 

"704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tec/in.  I,  Tensors,  or  Extensors,  are 
those  common  Muscles  tliat  sene  to  extend  the  Toes,  and 
have  their  Tendons  inserted  into  all  the  lesser  Toes.  1799 
HOME  in  /'/;//.  Trans.  XC.  10  The  combined  action  of  the 
tensor  and  laxator  muscles  varying  the  degree  of  its  [tiie 
membrana  tympani]  tension.  1808  BARCLAY  Muscular 
Motions  384  The  biceps.,  being  a  flexor  and  supinator  of  the 
fore-arm,  and  at  the  same  time  a  tensor  of  its  fascia.  1879 
.V/.  George's  Hosf.  Rtf.  IX.  591  The  functions  of  the  ad. 
ductors  and  tensors  are  more  delicate. 

2.  Math.  In  Quaternions,  a  quantity  expressing 
the  ratio  in  which  the  length  of  a  vector  is  in 
creased. 


1853  HAMILTON  Elcm.  Quaternions  ll.  i.  (18661  108  The 
former  element  of  the  complex  lelation  ..  between  ..  two 
lines  or  vectors  [viz.  their  relative  length),  is.  .represented 
I'y  a  simple  ratio. .,  or  by  a  number  expressing  that  ratio. 
.V i'tf,  This  number,  which  we  shall,  .call  the  tensor  of  the 
quotient, ..may  always  be  equated.. to  a  positive  scalar. 
1886  W.  S.  ALDIS  Sa/iJ  Ceani.  xiv.  (ed.  4)  235  Since  the 
operation  denoted  by  a  quaternion  consists  of  two  parts,  one 
of  rotating  ().\  into  the  position  OB  and  the  other  of 
]  extending  OA  into  the  length  OB,  a  quaternion  may  be., 
represented  as  the  product  of  two  factors,.,  the  versor..aud 
..the  tensor  of  the  quaternion. 

b.  Cemb.,  as  tensor-twist,  in  Clifford's  biquater- 
nions,  a  twist  multiplied  by  a  tensor. 

Tensor,  tensur,  -ure,  var.  ff.  TENSER  Obs. 

\  Tensue  =  to  ensue :  see  T  and  KxstE  v. 

1513  BRADSMAW  St.  Werburgc,  iml  Kalatic  16  The  for 
tensue,  that  art  theyr  lode-sterre. 

t  Te'nsnre.  Obs.  [ad.  mod.L.  tensiira  stretch 
ing,  f.  tenure  to  stretch:  see  -UHE.]  Stretching, 
strain  ;  =  TKXSI.I.V. 

1611  BARREY  Kam  Alley  Epil.  in  Hazl.  DoitileyX..  380  But 
he. .Submits  the  tensures  of  his  pains  To  those,  whose  wit 
and  nimble  brains  Are  able  best  to  judge.  1616  BACON  Syr;-* 
t  1 1  This  Motion  upon  Pressure,  and  the  Reciprocal!  thereof, 
which  is  Motion  upon  Tensure ;  we  use  to  call  (by  one 
common_  Name)  Motion  of  Liberty.  1653  R.  G.  tr.  ll.icon's 
Hist,  U'inds  318  As  for  the  freeing  from  tensure  or  stretch, 
ing.  1671  WALLIS  in  Phil.  Trans.  VII.  5165  Its  Spring 
being  of  a  like  tensure  with  that  of  the  outward  Air. 

Tensyn,  variant  of  TINSEN  Obs. 

Tent  (tent),  sti.l  Forms :  3-6  tente,  (5  teinto, 
teynte,  5-6  tentt(e,  6  tenthe),  4-  tent.  [a. 
OF.  tente  (mh  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.}:-L,  tenta, 
pi.  of  leiilum,  pa.  pple.  of  tendere  to  stretch  ;  =  I 
med.L.  tenta,  tentum  tent  (in  Du  Cange) ;  cf.  also 
It.,  1'r.  lenda,  Sp. /!>»,/,;,  med.L,  temla  (ijth  c.  in 
I)u  Cange),  assimilated  to  tencKre.~\ 

1.  A  portable  shelter  or  dwelling  of  canvas 
(formerly  of  skins  or  cloth),  supported  by  means  of  , 
a  pole  or  poles,  and  usually  extended  and  secured 
by  ropes  fastened  to  pegs  which  are  driven  into  the 
ground  ;  used  by  travellers,  soldiers,  nomads,  and 
others;  a  pavilion;  also,  a  similar  shelter  erected 
cm  a  travelling  boat  or  wagon. 

<iuc.  (Rolls)  4156  Hii  come  to  barhesflet  S  pille 
jue  llurualc*&  hor  pauilooft.     a  iye  Cursor  .!/. 


TENT. 

77°9  He  sett  his  tentes  in  a  dale.  Ibid.  7714  pai  went,  Vn-m 
|>e  kings  aun  tent,  e  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Citron.  (1810)  67  par 
loges  &  bare  tentis  vp  bei  gan  bigge.  1387  TREK  ISA  t/igii.n 
(Rolls)  III.  125  Antecrist  schal  be  slawe  in  his  owne  lent  in 
be  mount  Olyuete.  c  1400  Destr.-"lroy  ron/j  The  troiens. . 
Takyn  bere  tenttes,  turnyt  horn  vnder.  c  1450  Merlin  iii. 
46  How  he  woldc  come  be  nyght  hym  self  to  his  teynte. 
•535  COVERDALE  i  Kings  xii.  16  Get  the  to  thy  tentes 
[Vv  VCLIF,  Turne  a?en  intothi  tabernaclis]  O  Israel  [Geneva, 


lions.     1504  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  v 

heere  wil  I  lye  to  night,  But  where  to  morrow?  1617  MOKV- 
SON  Itin.  rl.  82  'Ihe  weather  grew  so  extreme,  as  it  blew 
downe  all  our  Tents,  and  tore  them  in  pieces.  1717  I. ANY 
M.  W.  MONTAGU/.^/,  to  Abbt  Conti  17  May,  The  Still. ui  is 
already  gone  to  his  tents,  and  all  his  Court.  1719  DE  KUK 
( 'rui.;-  i.  ..85  Fi  iday  and  I,  in  about  two  Hours  'J  ime.  made 
a  very  handsome  Tent,  cover'd  wilh  old  Sails.  1844  LONGK 
Day  is  done  43  The  cates,  that  infest  the  day,  Shall  fi.ld 
their  tents,  like  the  Arabs^\nd  as  silently  steal  away.  1844 
[see  PITCH  z-.1  4). 

t  b.  A  sheet  or  screen  of  canvas  or  the  like. 

I57-"  i'l  Fcnillerat  Kfl-els  Q.  Eliz.  (19081  179  Hanging  up 
Tentes  to  keepe  away  the  wynde  &  snow  from  diyving  into 
Ihe  hall. 

2.  transf.  Something  likened  to  or  resembling  a 
tent ;  spec.  b.  in  P/iotogr.,  a  curtained  box  serving 
as  a  portable  dark-room  ;  c.  the  silken  web  of  a 
tent-caterpillar. 

T599  HAVII-S  fmMlort.SouIlv.xxi,  Heav'ns  wide-spreadiiiL; 
Tent.  1863  It.  TAYLOR  t'fet's  Jnil.  in.  J/j-st,  Summer  52 
Its  little  bell  expands,  for  me,  A  tent  of  siKer  lily  fair. 

d.  '1  he  name  given  to  a  local  '  lodge'  or  'habita 
tion'  of  the  Rechaliitcs ;  also  of  the  V.ionists. 

[From  the  tents  in  whi'.h  the  ancient  Rechabites  dwelt,  Jcr. 
-\\.\v.  7,  and  those  in  which  Israel  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  ] 

1886  Rccliatitc  Mag.  July  151  (Cassi  II    The  sLk  fu.ids  in 
the  possession  of  the  various  tents.     1897  K.  Ki  h  n  in  n,.'/: 
Cf/it.  AugT  261  At  the  head  of  religious  Zioni-r 
numerous '  Tents  '  of  the  '  Lovers  of  Xion '.     IbitH)  1.633 
The  English  Ass,,i  iation,  known  as  the  Cl)i'\c\i  /i.  n      has 
o    L-st.iMMicd   'Tents',    spiead    through    the    1< 
breadth  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

e.  Applied  to  a  hut. 

a  1873  Due ISCH  Ktm.  (1874)  178  The  people  dwelling  duiim 
their  lifetime  in  tents  of  mud.  1887  H  U.L  CAINK  Deemster 
xxxvii.(247  A  little  disjointed  gipsy  encampment  of  mud-built 
tents  [.itched  on  the  bare  moor. 

S.jif.  An  abode,  residence,  habitation,  dwelling- 
place  ;  esp.  in  phrases  to  hare,  pitch  one's  tent  s. 
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c  1366  Cll.M  LEU  A.  B.  C.  9  Bountee  so  fix  hath  in  |>m  herle 
his  tente.  1535  COVERDALE  I's.  lxx.\iii[i).  1,1  To  dwell  in 
the  tentes  of  the  viyodly  |i6n  tents  of  wickedness':). 
1614  DAVIES  Psalm  xv,  Lord  !  who  shall  dwell  in  thy  bright 
tent  with  Thee?  1700  DRYDI  N  '1'luod^r,-  \  Hon.  59  To 
Chassis'  pleasing  plains  he  took  his  way,  There  pitched  his 
tents,  and  there  resolved  to  stay.  18*7  /:'<//;/.  II  \-ekly  y>nl. 
-•S  Feb.,  They,  .spoke  of  the  theatre  as  of  the  tents  of  sin. 
1887  HAI.LCAINJ:  Ct-liiidgc  iv,  Hosc,e  invited  him  to  pitch 
bis  tent  in  Liverpool. 

4.  Sc.  A  portable  pulpit  set  up  in  the  open  air 
for  the  preacher  on  sacramental  or  other  occasions 
when    the    worshippers    are    too   numerous  to   be 
accommodated  in  the  church. 

1678  LADY  MEIII\KN  I.ct.'m  Ladies qfCovt.(lfy'$ln\lQA. 
34  They  had  their  tent  set  up  upon  your  ground.  1689  i:i 
haith/iil  Contending  (1780)  331  A  tent  being  set  up  before, 
Mr.  Shields  continued  in  his  lecture.  1785  111  HNS  Holy  Fair 
xiv,  But,  hark  1  the  tent  has  chang'd  its  voice.  1837  L<>CK- 
HART.S',  ,>.'/  .May  an.  1819,  Every  kirk  in  the  neighbourhood 
being  left  empty  when  it  was  known  he  was  to  mount  the 
tent  at  any  country  sacrament.  1885  KHGAR  OtdC/i.  Life 
Scot.  177  Besides  a  church,  every  parish  required  a  tent. 
This.. was  not  a  tabernacle  of  canvas-  for  sheltering  the 
worshippers,  but  a  moveable  pulpit  made  of  wood  for  the 
preacher  to  stand  in. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.    a.  Simple  attrib.  '  of,  con 
sisting  of,  belonging  to,  used  in,  dwelling  in,  a 
tent  or  tents ',  as  tent  accommodation,  -cloth,  -cur 
tain, -fashion,  -fellow,  -frame,  -house  (also_/f,'.\ 
-life,  -mate,  -pole,  -post,  -roof,  -rope,  -sail  ,.SAII. 
J*.1  7),  -school,  -skirt,  -staff,  -table,  -tomb,  -wagon  ; 
objective  and  obj.  genitive,  as  tent-holder,  -keeper, 
-owner,  -pitcher,  -pitching;  instrumental,  etc.,  as 
tent-clad,  -dotted,  -dwelling,  -like  adjs. ;   also,  in 
sense  4,  tent-preaching,  -reader,  -sermon. 

V  1780  W.  CAKIER  /'/.(/•««</,?</ .V/<£.i//Vr«  22  Close  at  the  bot 
tom  of  this  "tent-clad  hill.  155*  HULOET,  'Tente  clothes, 
wherwith  tentes  are  couered.  1836  Uncle  rhilip's Corners. 
ll'halc  Fishery  13  The  sinews,  .they  loo  in  sowing  their 
coats  and  tent  cloths.  1648  OWI.N  Serir.  Hob.  in  /-y 
Wks.  1851  VIII.  98  The  •tent.dwelling  Aiabians.  1856 
KANE  Arct.  Exfl.  II.  xvi.  176  Their  neat  canvas  housing 
rigged  'tent-fashion.  1904  K.ifasitor  Apr.  311  Men  ftoiii 
all  parts  of  Greece  were  'tent  fellows  and  messmates.  1905 
Daily  Citron.  2j  Aug.  6/5  At  a  largely  attended  meeting  of 
'tent-holdeis  at  Southern!,  .it  was  pointed  out  that,  accord 
ing  to  legal  advice,  the  tent-owners  were  in  the  position  of 
trespassers.  1615  lialcarrei  Proclam.  No.  1431  'Tent-keeper. 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xix.  (Roxb.)  164/1  Dayly 

Eiy..Pioners  each  is.  Tent  Keepers  each  iSd.  1858  I ;. 
MODES  (tittt)  Tents  and  'Tent-Life,  from  the  Earliest  Ages 
to  the  Present  Time.  1864  TREVEI.YAN  Cunifet.  U'atlah 
(1866)  114  Tent-life  in  Ihe  winter  months  is  very  enjoyable. 
1840  LONGF.  Sf  finish  Stuff,  lit.  v,  Behold,  how  beautiful  she 
stands  Under  the  'tent-like  trees  1  1695  If.  Calbatck's New 
Lt.  Chintrg.  fat  cut  48  Seeing  some  ofhis  'Tent-males,  I 
asked  them  if  he  was  dittncUdl  1875  SIR  T.  SIMON 
J-rct  Cutting 77  Tell  your  "tent-pitcher  to  give  me  two  long 
tent-pins  and  two  short  ones.  1706  Lond.  Caz.  No.  4180/4 
Out  of  Ihe  Albion  Fiinat,  .  Pi.  lures,  'Tent  Poles.  1855 
MILMAN  Lat.  Car.  V.  ij  The  Miiuicluke»..tied  him  to  a 


TENT. 

•tent-post  wilh  his  hands  behind  his  back.  1815  JAMIHSON 
s.v.,  Scottish  Presbyterians.. still  feel  some  degree  of  par 
tiality  to  "tent-preaching,  a  1722  PENNECUIK  Wks.  (1815] 
345  (E  D  D  )  He  was  "tent-reader  of  our  service  book.  14:4 
Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  111.  151  Pro  ij  wellrapis,  ij  "tente- 
ranis,  ct  j  veylrape  cum  j  corda. .  55.  1818-40  TYTLER  Hist. 
Scot.  (1864)  I.  152  Douglas.. penetrated  to  the  royal  tent, 
[and]  cut  the  tent-ropes.  1891  RIDER  HAGGARD  Anita  2 
The  shivering  natives.. took  refuge  on  the  second  waggon, 
drawing  a  'tent-sail  over  them.  1909  Jrnl.  hduc.  Apr. 
294/2  South  Australia.. .A  new  plan  for  the  education  of 
children  in  remote  parts  of  the  State..  .The  fiist  'lent  school 
has  already  been  established  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Hun- 
dred  of  Shannon,  on  Eyre  Peninsula.  1805  J.  KAMSAY 
Scot.  «,  Scots,,,,  in.  IBM  C.  (1888)  II.  1.  25  *1  ent-sermons 
were  retained  by  general  consent.  1896  '  M.  JIELD  Attila 
iv.  106  At  last  they  caught  the  "tent-skirl  in  their  hands 
And  entered  one  by  one.  1864  BOUTELL  Her.  H,st.  *,  I  of. 
xxi.  §  ii  (ed.  3)  369  The  "tent-staff  and  pennon  all  or.  1893 
Month.  Apr.  523,  I  live  in  a  "tent-wagon. 

b.  Special  Combs.  :  tent-barge,  a  barge  hav 
ing  a  tent-like  canvas  awning;  tent-bottom,  a 
board  floor  fitted  to  a  tent ;  tent-caterpillar,  the 
gregarious  larva  of  a  North  American  bombycid 
moth,  Clisiocampa,  which  spins  a  tent-like  web; 
tent  fly  :  see  FLY  sb.*  4b ;  also,  an  exterior  sheet 
stretched  over  the  ridge-pole  so  as  to  cover  the 
ordinary  lent-roof  with  an  air-space  between; 
tent-man,  (a)  a  tent-dweller;  (6)  one  who  has 
charge  of  a  tent ;  tent-master:  see  quot.;  tent- 
pin  -  TEST-PEG  ;  tent-tree,  a  species  of  screw- 
pine:  see  quot.  See  also  TENT-HKO,TEXT-DOOK,  etc. 
1796  STKUMAN  Surinam  II.  xix.  71  A  decent  *tent-barge 
wilh  six  oars.  1901  Fortn.  Rev.  June  988  The  wooden  tent, 
bottomsarc  placed  outside  the  tents  and  thoroughly  scrubbed 
three  times  a  week.  1884  ROE  Nat.  Ser.  Story  iv,  A  colony 
of  jays  would  soon  destroy  all  the  "tent-caterpillars.  190:1 
Board  Agric.  Lcii/lct  No.  69.  i  Two  species  of  so-called 
'  Tent  Caterpillars  '  are  frequently  found  on  various  fruit 
trees.  1897  H.  PORTER  in  Cent.  Mug.  Apr.  831  A  hospital 
"tent-fly  was  stretched  in  front  of  the  office  tent  so  as  to 
make  a  shaded  space.  1880  L.  WALLACE  Ben-llur  231 
Drink,  for  this  is  the  fear-naught  of  the  'tentmen.  1660 
\\t.\nw,  EenTenlcn-tiieestcr,  a  "Tent-master,  or  a  Marshall 
of  a  Campe.  1807  WILKINSON  in  Pike  Sources  Missus.  II. 
(1610)  App.  24  We  found,  .many  "tent-pins  made  of  wood. 
1875  [see  Unt-fitchtrm  a].  1884  MILLER  Plant.n.,'Tent. 
tree,  of  Lord  Howe's  Island,  Pandanus  l<'orstcn. 

Hence  Te-ntful,  as  many  as  fill  a  tent ;  Te'nt- 
wards  adv.,  towards  a  tent;  Te-ntwise  adv^,  in 
tlie  manner  or  shape  of  a  tent. 

1897  Daily  News  24  May  6/5  The  whole  "tentful  of  people 
lose  and  the  gentlemen  reverently  uncovered.  1893  W'stm. 
Gaz.  7  Oct.  2/1  Four  weird  figures  tramping  "lentwards 
after  a  long  day  abroad.  1530  TINDALB  Exodus  Table 
Expound.  Words,  Tabernacle,  an  house  made 'tentwise.or 
as  a  pauelion.  1846  MRS.  GORE  Sk.  Kng.  Char.  (1852)  39 
A  genteel  youth,  .whose  straight,  yellow  hair  is  combed  up, 
tent-wise,  on  the  top  of  his  head. 

Teilt  (tent),  sb.2  Now  Sr.  and  north,  dial.  Also 
4-5  tente,  (5  teynt).  [Aphetic  for  ATTENT  and 
entcnt,  INTENT  :  cf.  TENDf.1,  of  which  tent  is  practi 
cally  a  deriv.,  as  atlent  of  attend,  intent  of  intend.} 
1.  Attention,  heed,  care;  nearly  always  in  the 
phrases  ^  give  tent,  to  give  heed,  pay  attention 
(obs.),  and  lake  tent,  to  take  heed,  take  care  ;  with 
to,  to  pay  attention  to,  take  heed  to ;  =  ATTENT 
sl>.  i,  2,  INTENT  sb.  2. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  661  Lok  for-);!,  bat  V*  tak  tent  fat  ;ee 
lie  brek  mi  commament.  Ibid.  19464  A  child  bight  saulus 
..Tok  tent  to-quils  to  (>air  wede.  Ibid.  19514  par  be  folk 
wit  full  assent  Til  his  wordes  gaf  bair  tent,  c  1315  Song  of 
Mercy  8  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  118  Of  whuche,  to  on  i  toke 
Roode  tent,  c  1330  R.  BHUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  7025  pe 
kyng  til  hym  gaf  no  tent.  1382  WYCLIF  J's.  Ixxvii.  i  Taketh 
tente,  my  puple,  to  my  lawe.  —  i  Tint.  iv.  i  In  the  laste 
tymes  summen  schulen  departe  fro  the  feith,  ;yuynge  tent 
to  spiritis  of  errour.  1388  —  Ps  xxxix.  [xl.]  i  He  Jaf  tent 
lo  me.  <:i40o  Laud  Troy  Bk.  4333  To  theire  schippis 
hadde  thei  no  teynt.  1533  GAU  Richt  Vay  (S.  T.  S.)  65 
Tak  tent  that  thow  sine  na  mair.  a  1637  B.  JONSON  Under 
woods,  Eitpheme  I.  viii,  The  high  parliament  Of  Heaven; 
where  Seraphim  take  tent  Of  ordering  all.  1728  RAMSAY 
Last  Sp.  Miser  xvii,  I  took  good  tent,  That  double  pawns 
.  .Lay  in  my  hands.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  xliii,  'This  is 
the  way  ',  said  the  little  girl ;  'follow  me,  gin  ye  please,  sir, 
but  tak  tent  to  your  feet  .  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss. 
s.  v.,  Mind  and  tak  tent  on  'em. 

f2.  Intent,  purpose;  =  INTENT  sb.  i,  ATTEM 
sb.  3.  Obs. 
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cleanse  a  wound,  or  to  keep  open  or  distend  a 
wound,  sore,  or  natural  orifice. 

c  1400  Lanfrauc's  Cirurg.  34,  1  heeld  be  wounde  open 
aldai  wib  a  lltil  smal  tent  &  a  schorl,  c  1425  tr.  Ardernes 
Treat.  Fistula.  34,  1  putte  in  tuo  tenles  or  bre..m  N 
larger  holes.  IS47  BOORDE  Brev.  Health  Pref.  4  Let  them 
be  sure  in  serchynge  of  the  depnes  of  woundes  and  tys- 
tules,  and  accordyng  to  the  depnes  to  make  the  tentes. 
1610  MARKHAM  Mastcrp.  11.  cxiii.  407  Haumg  cleansed  tb 
soare  by  tying  a  taint  of  flaxe  or  fine  lumen  cloth.  1639 
T  DE  GRAY  Compl.  Horsetn.  292  A  linnen  clowt  rowled  up 
in  the  fashion  of  a  great  taynl.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp., 
TcnKs)  in  surgery.. are  of  service  [i.]  to  convey  medicines 
to  the  most  inner  recesses.. of  the  wound.  2.  To  prevent 
the  Lips  of  the  wound  from  uniting  before  it  is  healed  at 
the  bottom... Tents  whose  office  is  to  enlarge. .the  mouth 


pe  enue.      »4--    Dfryn   120   rur  cuin-is  puu^i   ix  ICIIL    nua, 
olhir  to  begile.    c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  18  pe  autours 
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Tent  (tent),  sb.s  Surg.  Also  4-7  tente,  6 
teynte,  6-8  taint,  7  taynt.  [a.  F.  tente  (i2th  c. 
in  Godef.  Compl.),  sb.  f.  tenter  :—  L.  temptare,  ten- 
tare  ;  see  TEST  v.-  :  cf.  It.  lenla,  Sp.  tienta  a  probe.] 

1  1.  A  probe.  Alsoyf?'.   Obs. 

c  1375  Cursor  M.  26638  (Fairf.)  A  tent  be  wers  to  hit  will 
reche  Quen  hit  rotis  for  defaute  of  leche.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  A> 
Cr.  n.  ii.  16  Modest  Doubt  is  cal'd.  .the  tent  that  searches 
To1  th'  bottome  of  the  worst.  1693  tr.  Blancard's  Phys. 
Diet.  (ed.  2)  s.v.  Tenta,  A  Chyrurgeons  Instrument,  called 
Specillum,  the  vulgar  call  it  Tenta,  a  Tent,  from  trying. 

2.  A  roll  or  pledget,  usually  of  soft  absorbent 
material,  often  medicated,  or  sometimes  of  a  medi 
cinal  substance,  formerly  much  used  to  search  and 


78  Preparation  of  sea-tangle  tents. 

/!•:  111548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  V  35  b,  Now  to  fmde  a 
remedy  for  a  mischief  and  a  tent  to  stop  a  wounde,  the 
Cleigy  . .  agreed  to  offre  ..  a  greate  some  of  money.  1672 
T.  JORDAN  Land.  Triumphant  15  But  yet  our  wounds  have 
neither  tent  nor  balm,  We  freeze  in  Fire,  drown  in  a  Calm. 

f3.  trans/,  (from  the  shape  or  appearance.)  Obs. 

1578  LVTE  Dodoem  vi.  Ivi.  730  After  these  tentes  or  catkens 
the  leaues  begin  to  showe. 

f4.  A  paste  which  sets  hard,  used  m  setting 
precious  stones  :  see  quot.  1656.  Obs. 

[This  may  be  a  different  word.] 

1594  PLAT  Jcwcll-lio.  in.  62  An  excellent  tent  for  a  Dia 
mond.  Bvrne  luorie  in  a  crusible.  .into  a  blacke  powder, 
then  take  a  little.,  thereof,  and  mingle  it  wilh  a  few  drops 
of.  .Oyle  of  Masticke,  and  in  the  setting  of  the  stone  you 
must  haue  care  that  it  touch  not  the  tent.  1647  R.  STAPYLTON 
Juvenal  Ep.  Ded.,  Just  as  a  pigmey  should  throw  away  a 
diamond  big"er  then  himselfe,  only  because  the  tent  it  blood 
upon  was  black.  1656  BLOUNT  Clossfgr.  s.  v.,  Jewellers  call 
that  Tent  which  they  put  under  Table  Diamonds  when  they 
set  them  in  work,  and  is  made  of  mastick  and  turpentine. 

Hence  Tentwise  adv 2,  in  the  way  of  a  surgical 

tent  or  ping. 

1639  T.  DE  GKAY  Compl.  Horsem.  272  A  salve  ..which 
must  be  applyed  eyther  plaisler-wise  or  taint-wise. 

Tent  (tent),  f/>.*  Forms  :  6  tynt,  tente,  teynt, 
7  tint,  7-  tent.  [ad.  Sp.  tinto  dark -coloured  :— 
L.  tincliis,  pa.  pple.  of  tingere  to  dye  :  see  TINCT, 
TINGE.  Cf.  Sp.  'vino  Tinto,  a  blackish  wine  in 
Spaine'  (Minsheu  1599).]  A  Spanish  wine  of  a 
deep  red  colour,  and  of  low  alcoholic  content. 
Also  tent  wine.  (Often  used  as  a  sacramental  wine.) 

1542  BOORDE  Dyctary  x.  (1870)  255  Also  these  hole  wyncs, 
as..caprycke,  tynt.  1580  FIIAMPTON  Dial.  Yron  ff  Steele 
159  Casting  wine  called  Tente  vpon  burning  yron.  1612  in 
Halyturtim's  Ledger  (1867)  335  Sackes  Canareis  Malagas 
Maderais..Teynts  and  Allacants.  £1645  HOWELL  Lett. 
(1650)  ll.lv.  74  The  Vinleners  make  Tenl  (which  is  a  Name 
for  all  Wines  in  Spain  except  white)  to  supply  ihe  place  of  it. 
1748  Anson's  Voy.  II.  x.  246  Spanish  wines,  such  as  tent  and 
sherry.  1881  Med.  Temp.  Jrnl.  XLV1II.  199  Tent. .is 
the  least  objectionable  of  intoxicating  wines. 

Tent,  sb.5  ?  Obs.  [f.  TENT  v.3;  or  shortened 
from  TENTER  jiU]  A  frame  on  which  embroidery 
or  tapestry  is  kept  stretched  while  making;  a 
stretching  frame  for  various  purposes. 

1548  ELYOT,  TenJicula .  .1  nette  or  snare  to  take  byrdes 
or  beastes  in,  also  a  teynter,  and  a  tent  that  brotherers 
woorke  on.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  HI.  xxi.  (Roxb.) 
251/2  A  long  square  of  wood,  made  after  the  maner  of  an 
Embrautherers  tent  to  slip  up  and  down,  a  1704  Comfl. 
Servant-Maid  (ed.  7)  62  To  wash  and  starch  Points.  Take 
your  Points  and  put  them  into  a  Tent,  then  lay  your  Tent 
upon  a  Table.  1741  LADY  POMKRET  Lett.  (1805)  111.  113 
The  working  of  the  tapestry,  which  is  done  in  a  different 
manner. .,  the  tent  being  set  edgewise. 

f  Tent,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  [Aphetic  f.  ATTENT  or 
INTENT  a.]  Attent,  watchful ;  intent. 

1789  DAVIDSON  Seasons  77  Up  cam  Tarn  Tell  an*  Sutor 
Sam.. As  tent  upo'  the  aftergame,  As  hounds  loos'd  frae 
a  kennel.  Ibid.  90  Up  started  Rosy  Dougan,  As  tent  as  if 
she  had  been  a  puss. 

Tent,  v.1  Now  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [Closely 
related  to,  and  app.  formed  from,  TENT  sb? :  perh. 
short  for  take  tent ;  but  cf.  also  TEND  v.1] 

fl.  ititr.  To  give  or  pay  attention,  to  'take 
tent ' ;  to  attend,  give  heed,  take  notice.  Const. 
to,  unto,  till;  =  TEND  z/.1  i,  2.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  16910  Armed  knightes  bar  bai  left  pat 
to  be  tumb  suld  tent.  Ibid.  19034  f>ai ..  desseli  bath  late 
and  are  War  tentand  to  be  apostels  lare.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE 
Chron.  (1810)  91  pe  Kyng  was  in  affray,  he  might  not  tent 
berto.  £1380  WYCLIF  Strm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  294  pei  tenten 
neiber  to  bodi  ne  to  soule.  a  1425  Cursor  M.  3619  (Trin.) 
His  modir  tent  [Cott.  &  Co'tt.  tok  tent]  to  ysaac  And  herde 
bo  wordis  bat  he  spac.  c  1475  Colagros  q  Caw.  342, 1  rede 
ye  tent  treuly  to  my  teching.  1530  PALSGR.  754/2,  I  tente 
to  my  busynesse,  I  take  hede  to  the  thinges  1  have  in  hande. 
I  1571  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxviii.  99  Tent  to  joursellis. 

t  b.  Const,  to  with  inf.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  21167  Symon  zelote..His  lauerd  al  to 
serue  he  tent.  1357  Lay  Folks  Catech.  (MS.  T.)  194  Noght 
than  for  to  tent  to  tary  with  the  world,  Ne  lyue  in  lykyng 
ne  lust.  ci4io  LOVE  Bonavent.  Mirr.  xxxiii.  (1908)  159 
Onely  tentinge  to  plese  god. 

c.  trans.  To  give  or  pay  mental  attention  to  ; 
to  attend  to,  give  heed  to,  take  notice  of  (a  person, 
his  words,  a  matter)  ;  cf.  TEND  z*.l  I  b. 

£1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  13630  pey  ne 
rougnte  where  bey  ?ede  Ne  nought  rewarded  how  \_v.r.  no 
tentid  not]  bey  were  in  drede.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  935 
pay  token  hit  as-lyl  £;  tented  hit  lyttel.  Ibid.  C.  59  Wyl  ;e 
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tary  a  lyttel  tyme  &  tent  me  a  whyle.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
10237  He  blamyt  full  bitturly  ban  his  blilhe  qwene,  pal  euer 
he  tentit  hir  tale.  1724  RAMSAY  Gentle  Sheph.,  To  Burchet 
viii.  Yet,  tent  a  poet's  zealous  prayer.  1785  BURNS  Death 
^  Dr.  Hornbook  ix,  Ye're  maybe  come  to  stap^  my  breath  ; 
But  tent  me,  billie;  I  red  ye  weel,  tak  care  o'  skailh,  See, 
Ihere's  a  gully  [=  big  knife]  ! 

2.  To  attend  to  the  safety  and  needs  of,  to  take 
or  have  charge  and  care  of;  to  look  after,  see  to, 
mind,   attend   to,   tend    (a    person,  flock,    plant, 
machine,  etc.).     Now  dial.  esp.  Sc. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  676  pis  ilke  wy}  bat  wendez  with 
oure  lorde,  For  to  tent  hym  with  tale  &  teche  hym  be 
gate,  c  1430  Syr  Getter.  2832  Felows  he  had  the  tome  to 
lent  Which  were  redie  at  his  comaundment.  c  1450  Bk. 
Curlasye  430  in  Bailees  Bk.  312  The  lordys  chambur,  tho 
wadrop  to,  po  vssher  of  chambur  schalle  tent  bo  two.  1557 
in  Sharp  Cm.  Myst.  (1825)73  Payd  for  tyntyng  the  yerlhe- 
quake,  liij  d.  1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  120  After  thai 
[he]  settelh  a  boy  or  girle  to  tente  them.  1686  G.  STUART 
Joco-Ser.  Disc.  64  When  Foxes  preach  lent  weel  your 
Geese.  1728  RAMSAY  Tea-t.  Misc.,  There's  my  Thumb  iii, 
Tenting  my  flocks  lest  they  should  wander.  1789  HURNS 
Capt.  Grose  i,  If  there's  a  hole  in  a'  your  coats,  I  rede  you 
lent  it.  1844  G.  DODD  Textile  Manuf.  iv.  125  This 
'  plucker  '  is  generally  attended  or  '  tented  ',  to  use  a  factory 
phrase,  by  a  boy.  1859  Autooiog.  Beggar  Boy  51,  1  soon 
got  engaged  to  tent  a  herd  of  oxen  for  the  day. 

3.  To  take  (ocular)  notice  of,  observe,  watch.  Sc. 
1721  RAMSAY  Prospect  of  Plenty  3  Tent  how  the  Calido- 

mans,  lang  supine,  Begin,  mair  wise,  to  open  bailh  their 
een.  1875  W.  WALSH  Poet.  % Pr.  tt'ks.  i  When  young  you 
heedless  tent  the  sky.  1888  A.  REID  Sangs  lleathcrland 
(1894)  86  Tent  her  when  she  hides  her  face. 

4.  To  be  careful,  to  beware  (with  clause).  Sc. 
1737  RAMSAY  Scots  Prcm.  xxxiv.  §  88  Tent  wha  ye  lake  by 

the  hand.  1789  Shcpli.  Wedding  (ed.  2)  15  (E.D.D.)  Tent 
what  you  say  ! 

5.  To  take  care  to  prevent  or  hinder  (a  person) 
from  doing  something,  north,  dial. 

1781  MUTTON  Tour  Caws  (ed.  2)  Gloss.,  Tent,  to  watch 
or  guard  from  doing  a  thing.  1863  MRS.  ToOGOOD  Yorks. 
/J/rt/.  s.v.,  He  was  going  inlo  loon  but  his  father  tented 
him.  1868  Accrington  Times  16  May  (E.D.D.)  Tent  'em 
fro'  breyking  aot  o'  th'  ranks.  1874  Sheffield  Ixdtf.  llbld.l, 
He  thinks  lo  come  here,  but  I'll  tent  him  [i.  e.  take  care  that 
he  does  not]. 

6.  To  watch  for  and  scare  away  (birds)  ;  also,  to 
guard  (corn,  seed,  etc.)  from  birds,  north,  dial. 

1858  BAILEY  Age  73  I'd  give  you  the  congenial  occupation  Of 
scaring  crows, and  'tenting  '  vegetation.  1877  N.IV.  Line. 
Gloss.,  Tent.,  .lo  scare  birds  from  corn.  1889  Ibid.  (ed_.  2), 
Tent  is  used  either  of  the  ihings  watched  over,  or  the^things 
guarded  against.  '  Oor  Bill's  tentin'  to'nup-sead  e'  th'  Beck- 
boddoms.  When  I  was  a  lad  I  spent  moast  o'  my  time 
tentin1  craws  an'  stock-duvs.' 

Hence  Te'nted  ///.  a.,  Te'ntiug  vbl.  sb.  and 
ppl.  a. ;  tenting-lad  dial.,  a  lad  or  boy  employed 
to  watch  the  crops  and  scare  birds.  Also  combina 
tions  of  the  verb-stem,  as  tent-boy  =  tenting-lad. 

c  1645  T.  ~\\)\.\x  Siege  of  Carlisle  (1840)  14  Daily  skirmishes 
..aboute  y  fetching  in  of  Cattell,  or  y«  tenting  y™  in 
their  places  of  pastures.  1721  RAMSAY  Prospect  of  Plenty 
37  The  tempting  bait,  and  tented  string,  Beguile  the  cod, 
the  sea-cat,  tusk,  and  ling.  1877  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss., 
Tenter,  Tentinf-lad,  a  boy  who  scares  birds  from  corn. 
1888  L.  WILSON  in  J.  Brown  Lit.  Laurcat.  (1890)  63  Here 
seated  in  his  rustic  grace,  The  '  tent '  boy  blew  his  horn. 

t  Tent,  v.2  Obs.  [a.  F.  tent-er  =  Sp.  tentar,  It. 
tentare-.—'L.  temptare  to  TEMPT,  in  med.L.  (after 
Romanic  langs.)  lentare.']  A  variant  of  TEMPT, 
occasionaldown  toi6thc.  Hence  tTentingz;(V.  .si. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  228  Nu  an  oSer  elne  ouh  muchel  urouren 
ou,  hwon  Je  beo5  itented. . .  God . .  is  treowe  :  nul  he  neuer 
bolien  bet  te  deouel  tempti  us  ouer  bet  he  isih5  wel  bet  we 
muwen  ioolien.  Ibid.  230  Ure  Louerd,  hwon  he  iooleo  bet 
we  beoS  itented,  he  plaieS  mid  us.  c  1440  York  Myst. 
xxviii.  243  Euelle  spiritis  is  neghand  full  Here,  That  will  ;ou 
tarie  at  bis  tyme  with  his  tentyng.  a  1555  Bp.  GARDINER 
in  Foxe.4.  A>  M.  (1563)  738, 1  know  your  Grace  onlytenteth 
me  with  such  reasones. 

tTent,  v.3  Obs.  Also  5  tente,  teynt.  [Con 
nected  with  L.  tetutfre,  tent-urn,  F.  tendre  to  stretch ; 
also  with  TENT  sb.5,  TENTER  sbl ;  but  exact  history 
not  evidenced.]  Hence  f  Tenting  vbl.  sb. 

1.  trans.  To  stretch  (cloth)  on  tenters:  = 
TENTER  v.  i. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xv.  447  Cloth . .  is  noujt  comly  to  were 
Tyl  it  is  fulled  vnder  fote  . .  Ytouked,  and  ytenled  [».  r. 
y-teynted]  &  vnder  tailloures  hande.  c  1440  Pnrnf.  Pan. 
489/1  Tente  clolhe,  exiendo,  lacinio.  1463-4  I\ 
V.  501/1  Brode  clote.. after  almanere  rakkyng 


;-4  Rolls  i>/ Par!/. 
ng  streynyng  or 

eyntyng  therot. 

2.  (?)  To  embroider  in  a  tent  or  frame. 

tyy]  Ace.  Ld.  High  Trcas.  Scot.  IV.  79  Payit  tothebroud- 
star  for  half  ane  hank  gold  threid  for  tenting,  and  gret  papir 
for  the  Kingis  doublat. 

Tent  (tent),  z;.-4  arch.  [app.  f.  TENT  sb:-'-;  but 
cf.  F.  tenter  in  obs.  sense  ( =  sender)  to  try  the 
depth  of,  to  sound ;  =  med.L.  tentdre  to  try.] 

f  a.  trans.  To  probe  (obs.').  b.  To  treat  by 
means  of  a  tent ;  to  apply  a  tent  to  (a  wound, 
etc.,  also  to  a  person)  ;  to  distend  or  plug  with  a 
tent.  Also^.  Hence  Te'nting  vbl.  sb. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  51/2  Ether  in 
lenting  of  the  wounde,  by  inscisione,  by  cauterisation. 
1612  WKBSTER  White  De-M  v.  ii,  Search  my  wound  deeper; 
tent  it  with  the  steel  That  made  it  1639  SHIRLEY  Maias 
Reii.  ill.  vi,  I  have  a  sword  dares  tent  a  wound  as  far  As  any. 
1685  CROWNE  Sir  C.  Nice  iv.  Dram.  Wks.  1874  III.  328 
Yes,  if  you  'noint  it  presently  with  a  good  dish  o'  jelly- 
broth,  and  tent  it  with  a  bone  o'  roast  beef.  1695  tr.  Col- 
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t-atch's  Ne-A>  Lt.  Chirurg,  rut  out  32  Stitched  them  up.. 
for  fear  they  should  have  been  kept  open  by  tenting.  1828 
SCOTT  F.  J/.  Perth  vii,  Methinks  I  can  lent  this  wound, 
and  treat  it  with  emollients. 

t  Tent,  ».5  Obs,  rare.  [var.  form  of  TEND  z/.-, 
perh.  on  analogy  of  TEXD  a.1  and  TENT  z;.1] 

1.  tram.  Law.  To  offer,  proffer :   =»TENl>z>.25, 
TENDER  vj-  i . 

1459  Rolls  of  Par  It.  V.  371/1  An  enquest  takyn  aforne 
his  Eschetour.  .the  which  Offices  John  Fastolf  Kny^lit, 
and  othir,  tentid  to  traverse,  and  by  that  meanc  hadd 
the  said  Manere.  1511  Act  4  Hen.  VIII,  c.  18  5  24  All 
Traverses  peticions  monstrance  de  droit..to  be  teniyd  or 
sued  by  eny  persone  or  persones. 

2.  intr.  To  direct  itself,   be  directed    (to    some 
end) ;   =  TEND  v2  2. 

1551  UiJALLtCtc.  Erasm.  Par.  Mark  xu.  184  This  deceipt- 
ful  propheme  tented  \ed.  1548  tended]  to  this  end,  that  if 
he  had  geuen  sentence  for  the  phariseis,  then  should  he  haue 
bene  accused  of  the  Herodiansforan  authour  of  rebellion,  or 
insurreccion  agaynst  the  Emperour. 

Tent  (tent),  v.6  [f.  TENT  sb.^ :  a  number  of 
unconnected  uses.] 

1.  intr.  To  abide  or  live  in  a  tent ;  to  encamp. 
Also  to  tent  it. 

1856  KANE  -2nd  Grinnell  Exp.  I.  xxvii.  357  We  will  be 
gone  for  some  days  probably,  tenting  it  in  the  open  air.  1867 
LADY  HERBERT  Cradle  L,.  154  Our  travellers  tented  on  a 
small  level  sward  just  outside  the  Con  vent -gates.  1881  MKS. 
HOLMAN.HUNT  Childr.  yerus.  189  Do  you  think  we  shall 
ever  go  tenting  again,  mother?  1893  Scribnefs  Mag.  June 
703/2  The  river  crew  is  tenting  out  and  clearing  the  stream. 
b.  fig*  To  dwell  temporarily;  to  sojourn,  to 
tabernacle ;  to  have  one's  abode ;  of  a  thing  :  to 
have  its  seat,  ( reside '. 

1607  SHAKS.  Or.  in.  ii.  1 16  The  smiles  of  Knaucs  Tent  in  my 
cheekes,  and  Schoole-boyes  Tearcs  take  vp  The  Glasses  of 
my  sight.  1751  R.  SHIKRA  in  Rem.  (1850)  52  He  tented  or 
tabernacled  in  flesh  among  us.  1871  M\n>rii-  J/, ;;/. 
Patntos  x\ii.  305  The  Word  came  and  dwelt  (or  lit. '  tented ') 
among  us.  1893  E.  G.  HIRSCH  in  Harrows  Parl.  Relig.  II. 
1304  Wherever  man  may  tent,  there  also  will  curve  upward 
the  burning  incense  of  his  sacrifice. 

2.  trans.  To  cover  or  canopy  as  with  a  tent. 

1838  MRS.  BROWNING  Seraphim  11.  604  The  heavy  dark 
ness  which  doth  tent  the  sky  Floats  backward  as  by  a 
sudden  wind.  1883  LD.  R.  GOWER  My  Remin.  I.  xx.  410 
A  garden  flanked  by  culonnadcs  and  covered  passages  had 
been  tented  in. 

3.  To  accommodate,  put  up,  or  lodge  in  tents. 


1863  LD.  LVTTON  KiNff  Amasis  II.  Bi  Powers  we  can 
neither  summon  nor  dismiss,  are  camped  upon  the  brain 
and  tented  in  the  veins  of  men.  1869  R.  A.  PARKES  Pract. 
Hygiene  (ed.  3)  481  The  men  should  be  tented,  the  tents 
should  be  well  ventilated.  i88a  ARMSTRONG  Garland  fr. 
Greece^  Qrithyia  8,  I  have  tented  the  nymphs  of  the  rills  in 
pavilions  of  frozen  spray.  1898  Daily  Neius  9  Mar.  3/2  All 
officers  are  tented  in  the  same  manner  as  the  men. 

f  4.  To  pitch  or  spread  (a  tent) ;  to  put  op,  fix 
up,  stretch,  as  a  tent  or  its  canvas.  Obs. 

»5S3  Douglas's  Mneis\\\\.  x.  23  That  from  the  top  of  the 
billys  hyght  The  army  all  thai  mycht  se  at  a  sight  With 
tentis  tentit  [ed.  Small,  stenlit]  strekand  to  the  plane. 
1634  W.  Wooi»  New  Eng.  Prosp.  I.  ii.  (1865)  7  By  good  tires 
they  sleepe  as  well  and  quietly  (having  their  mayne  sayle 
tented  at  their  backes,  to  shelter  them  from  the  winde)  as 
if  they  were  at  home. 

Tent,  obs.  and  dial,  form  of  TKNTH. 

Tentability  (tentabHIti\  rare.  [f.  Lat.  type 
*tentSbil'ist  OF.  tentabU  liable  to  be  tempted 
(fi34OinGotlef.),  or  from  Eng.  *tfntabtc  for  TEMPT  - 
AIJLE  :  see  -BILITY.]  =  TKMPTABIUTY. 

1844  W.  H.  MiLLSerm.  Tempt.  Christ  ii.  39  The  tenta 
bility  of  the  Incarnate  Lord.  1860  KLLICOTT  Life  our 
I.ord\\\.  112  note.  In  estimating  the  nature  of  our  Lord's 
tentability.  1863  A.  UAKRV  in  Smith's  Diet.  Bible  III. 
1148/2  It  is  this  tentability  of  man,  even  in  his  original 
nature,  which  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  giving  scope  to 
the  evil  action  of  Satan. 

Tentable  (te'ntab'l),  a.  [f.  med.L./*«/ar*  fur 
temptarc  to  try,  or  f.  TENT  v.±  to  probe,  etc. 
+  -ABLE.]  Liable  to  be  probed,  '  picked ',  or 
'tried*:  cf.  TEXTATJON  2  a. 

i86a  Catal.  Internal.  Exhib.  II.  xxxr.  10  Locks  with 
crypted  guards,  not  tentable  by  instrument  or  true  key. 

Tentacle  (te-ntak'l).  [ad.  mod.L.  TKNTACU- 
i.r  M.]  Zool.  A  slender  flexible  process  in  animals, 
esp.  invertebrates,  serving  as  an  organ  of  touch  or 
feeling  ;  -  FEKLEB  3,  PALP. 

1761  Du  PONT  in  Phil.  Trans.  LIII.  58  The  fingers,  or 
tentacles,  end  in  a  deep  blue.  1835  KIRIIY  Hab.  ft  /*"'• 
Anim.  I.v.  181  An  infinity  of  cells,  .from  which  the  tentacles 
issue  to  collect  their  food.  1857  WOOD  Corn.  Obj.  Seashore. 
v.  53  On  the  arms,  legs  f«*»  or  tentacles  of  the  cuttles,  are 
arranged  rows  of  suckers.  1866  TATK  Brit.  Mollusks  iii. 
47  The  head  [of  a  snail  or  slug)  bears  two  long  slender 
tentacles  or  horns.  1868  OWEN  l'rrtel>r.  Anim.  I.  v.  411 
Tentacles  depend  from  the  rostral  prolongation  of  the 
Sturgeon,  and  from  the  mand'iUiIar  syniphy^s  of  the  Cod. 

b.  /lot.  Applied  to  a  sensitive  filament,  as  the 
viscous  gland-tipped  leaf-hairs  of  the  Sundew. 

1875  DARWIN  Insecttv.  PI.  \.  5  A  tentacle  consists  of  .1  thin, 

lit,  hair-like  pedicel  carrying  a  gland  on  the  summit. 

1879  LcBtkKK  Sci.  Lect.  i.  4  In  our  Common  Sundew. .tlie 

rounded  leaves  are  covered  with  glutinous  glandular  baits 

or  tentacles. 

o.  fig.   «  FEELER  2  b. 

1847  DE  QUINCRV  Secret  Swietifi  Wlcs.  VI.  235  This  plot 
..^tretcbcd  its  horrid  fiin^s,  and  threw  out  its  forerunning 
feelers  and  ttntatUi,  iutununy  nations.  (883  H.  DRUMMONU 
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1  AW.  Law  in  .9//V.  /f.  viiL  (ed.  2)  300  The  soul . . ,  waving 
its  tentacles  piteously  in  the  empty  air,  feelins  after  God  if 
so  be  that  it  may  find  Him.  1895  MAHAFFY  Empire  Ptole 
mies  x,  Prepared  to  fall  easily  into  the  tentacles  of  the 
all-devouring  Republic  [Rome].  1901  Scotsman  7  Mar.  7/5 
One  of  De  Wet's  tentacles  had  been  stretched  out  to  obscure 
the  approach  of  Nesbitt's  horse. 

d.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  tentacle-like  adj. ;  tent 
acle-sheath,  the  sheath-like  structure  surrounding 
the  base  of  the  tentacles  of  many  molluscs. 

1835^6  Taf,ft  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  683/2  Their  tentacle-like 
arms  [L  e.  of  Cirripeds]  resemble  the  antennae  of  lobsters. 

Hence  Tentacled  (te'ntak'ld)  a.,  furnished  with 
or  having  tentacles. 

1857  GOSSE  Omphalos  r  IQ  Every  individual  cell, . .  inhabited 
by  its  tentacled  Hydra,  has.  .budded  out  from  a  branch. 

Tentacular  (tentce'ki«laa),  a.  [f.  mod.L. 
TKXTACULUM  +  -AU  1.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  tentacle  or  tentacles. 

1818  STARK  Klein.  Nut.  Hist.  II.  117  With  two  conical 
perforated  and  tentacular  papilla;  at  its  upper  extremity. 
1870  Ror-LKsroM  Anitti.  Life  Intrnd.  8^  The  mouth  is  sur 
rounded  by  a  cartilaginous  ring,  carrying  anteriorly  tenta 
cular  outgrowths. 

Tentaculate  (tente-ki«l<?t),  a.  (*/>.)  7.ool. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -ATE  2.] 

1.  Furnished  with  tentacles  or  tentnculiform  ap 
pendages;  rarely  =  TESTACULIFOBW. 

1846  DANA  Zoopk.  (1848)  320  Polyps  obsolescently  tentn- 
culate.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  ftiv.  Anint.  ii.  109  In  the 
Acinetae,  the  tentacul.ite  stage  is  the  more  permanent,  tin: 
ciliated  stage  transitory. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tentacnlata,  or  stalked 
Echinoderms.     b.  sb.  A  member  of  the  Tentacu- 
lata;  a  pelmatozoan. 

Tentaculated  (tentx-kiwU-iti-d),  a.  Zool.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -i:i)].]  «=  prec.  i. 

1804  SHAW  Gen.  Zoo!.  V.  It.  359  Tentaculated  Shark... 
Shark  with  serrated  snout  tentaculated  on  each  suit?.  1880 
UASTIAN  Brain  iii.  58  Sedentary  forms  of  life,  like  the  Hydra, 
the  Sea-anemone,  or  some  of  the  tentaculated  worms. 

Tentacule  (te-ntaki«l).  Zool.  [a.  F.  tentacule, 
ad.  mod. I,.  TENTACULUM :  see  -CULE.]  —TEN 
TACLE.  Also  in  Comb,  as  tentafulc-likt  adj. 

1835-6  Tod.i's  Cycl.Anai.  1.37/1  Very  extensile  lentacule- 
like  cirri.  1851  RICHARDSON  Geol.  viii.  (1855)  216  The  mouth 
..  is  surrounded  with  numerous  filaments  or  tentacnles.. fur 
nished  with  vibratile  cilia.  1870  P.  M.  DUNCAN  Transform. 
Insect!  (1882)  77  It  suddenly  pukes  out  a  spotted  tentacule. 

Tentacnli-  (tentsrkiwli).  Combining  form 
of  mod.L.  TKNTACULUM,  used  in  zoological  terms. 
Tenta:culibra'nchtate  [L.  branchiir  gills],  a.  of 
!  or  pertaining  to  the  Teitiaculibrcatchia,  i.  e.  the 
Bryozoa  or  Poly~oa,  regarded  (by  Lankester 
1877)  as  a  class  of  the  branch  Lipocephala  of  the 
phylum  Mollusca ;  sb.  a  member  of  this  class. 
Tent.vculicy  st  -  TE.NTACULOCVST;  henceTenta  - 
cnlicy  stic  a.  Tenta'culiform  a.,  having  the 
form  or  appearance  of  a  tentacle.  Tentacnli-- 
gerons  a.  [-GEHOUS],  =  next. 

iqtaCassetfs  Ettcycl.  l>ict.,Svpj>l^  *Tentaculibranchiate. 
1891  Cent.  Diet.,  'Tentaculicyst.  1837  I'tuxy  Cycl.  IX. 
258/1  It.  .gives exit to'tentacullformcirrhi.  1880 \V.  S.  KENT 
fn/utoria  I.  396  A  prolonged  tentaculiform  appendage.  1877 
HUXLEY  A  nat.  Inv.  A  nim.  iii.  174,  m.  'tentaculigerous  canal. 

Tenta  culi'ferous,  [f.  mod.L.  TENTACUL- 
HM  +  -(I)FEBOUS.]  Bearing  tentacles  :  said  of  an 
animal  or  organ;  sptc.  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Tentaculifcra  or  Acinctaria,  n  division  of  the 
Plegepod  Protozoa  ;  sometimes,  pertaining  to  the 
Tcntaculiftra  or  Glossophora,  among  Mollusca. 

1830  I.  E.  GRAY  in  Encyd.  Mtirop.  (1845)  XXI.  592/1  Its 
I  edge  divided  into  four  or  eight  diverging,  tentaculiferous 
lobes.  1835  KIRBY  Halt.  »,  fast  Anim.  I.v.  167  The  tenla- 
j  culiferous  mouths  of  the  polypes.  1880  W.  S.  KENT  (title] 
A  Manual  of  the  Infusoria  :  including  a  Description  of  all 
known  Flagellate,  Ciliate,  and  Tentaculiferous  Protozoa. 
1883  —  in  Nature  8  Mar.  433/1  In  other  tentaculiferous 
animals,  such  as  asea.anemone,  tutiiculous  annelid,  or  cuttle 
fish.  1885  E.  R.  LANKESTER  in  Emycl.  Brit.  XIX.  431/2 
The  tentaculiferous  '  arms  '  of  the  Brachiopoda. 

Tentaculite  (.tentarkiiJlsit).  J'alieonl.  [ad. 
mod.L.  Tentacullles  :  see  TENTACTJLUM  and  -ITK  l 
a  a.]  A  fossil  mollusc  of  the  genus  Tcntaculilcs 
or  family  Tent aculiti dee  (thought  by  some  to  be 
allied  to  the  Pteropods)  of  which  the  conical 
usually  ringed  shells  abound  in  the  Middle  Devo 
nian  strata. 

Tentaculite  beds,  strata  of  the  Ilfracombe  group  of  Middle 
Devonian  age,  characterized  by  the  abundance  of  Tcrttacu- 
tites  scalaris.  Tentticulite  limestone,  in  the  New  Vutk 
Geological  Survey,  a  subdivision  of  the  Water-lime  group 
of  Upper  Silurian  strata,  similarly  characterized. 

1839  MUKCHISOH  Silar.  Syst.  11.628.  1863  DANA  Man. 
Geol.  252. 

Tentaculocyst  (tentae-kiiJl(?,si  st).  Zool.     [f. 

i  i.i-M  4-  Or.  /OOTT-IJ  bladder,  CYST.]     One  of 

the  vesicular  or  cystic  tentacles  of  a  hydrozoan, 

representing  a  reduced  and  mollified  tentacle  :  see 

quots.     Also  TENTAC'JLICVST. 

1880  E.  R.  I  ASKISTKR  in  Nature 4  Mar.  414/1  What  I  have 
elsewhere  termed  '  tentaculocysts ',  modified  tentacles  which 
act  as  auditory  organs  and  have  often  eye-spots  on  them  as 
»cll.  1881  —  in  T-.ncfcl.Brit.  XII.  555/2  Combined  visual 
and  auditory  organs  in  the  form  of  modified  tentacles  (tcnta- 
lulucyiU). 
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Tentaculoid(tentseki«loid).  liiol.  [f.  ncxt  + 
-oil).]  A  tentaculiform  process  in  some  diatoms. 

1893  T.  H.  HuFFiiAM  in  Jrnl.  Qnckctt  Micr.  Club  July 
28  From  the  extremities  of  the  minor  axis  there  are  mammi 
form  protuberances  through  which  pass  long  processes  of 
the  same  substance  [investing  periglccaj:  these  we  might 
call  tentoLuhiils. 

i;  Tentaculnm  (tentaritUfUtai).  PI.  -a.  [mod. 

L.  tentacul-um,  (.  tcnta-re  —  temp/art  to  feel,  try; 
cf.  TENTACLE,  TENTACULE,  and  see  -CUI.K.]  A 
feeler ;  »•  TKNTACLE. 

1758  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  100  The  upper  lip  is  prominent 
beyond  the  rest  of  the  mouth,  and  has  two  tentacula. 
1804  SHAW  Gen.  Zool.  V.  n.  360  r'rom  each  side  springs  a 
longand  flexible  tenlaculum  or  feeler,  of  a  flattened  shape. 
1880  HASIIAN  l*rain  iv.  71  This  ganglion  receives  branches 
from  the  tentacula  guarding  the  orifice  of  the  oral  funnel. 

AV-  '867  P.ACF.noT  Eng.  Cpnstit.ix.  (r332l  275  The  p< litu  al 
characteristic  of  the  early  Greeks,  and  of  the  early  Roman*, 
too,  is  that  out  of  the  tentacula  of  a  monarchy  they 
developed  the  organs  of  a  republic.  1893  MCCARTHY 
Ilictator  xxiv,  He  had  seen  only  too  clearly  which  way  her 
love  was  stretching  its  tentacula. 

Tentage  (te-ntwlj).  [f.  TENT  sb.l  +  -AGK.] 
Equipment  of  tents,  tent  accommodation. 

1603  DKAYTON  n<ir.  ll'ars  it.  xv,  Upon  the  Mount  the 
King  his  Tentage  fixt.  1870  Daily  AYtcj  27  July  5  Eaeh 
mess  was  complete  for  all  purposes  of  camping  and  tentage. 

Tentanien   ,tenu~>-mcn\     Pi.  tentamina 

'-ormina).  [L.  tentamen,  i.  tcntarc  =  tcm flare  to 
try:  see  TEMPT.]  An  attempt,  trial,  experiment. 

1673  MARVF.LL  Kelt.  Transp.  II.  ??4  AtVr  this  Tentamen 
of  your  veracity  you  lax  me  for  saying,  '  Tis  demonstrable 
[etc.]'.  1736  CHFSTFHF.  in  I'\\f's  Jrnl.  No.  ^  An  essay  or 
tentamen  lo  some  greater  design.  1863  N.  \V.  SENIOR  A'/^*. 
Sb.  387  [Bacon's  Essays]  were  intended, .  .as  the  word  fsmy 
in  its  original  acceptation  expresses,  to  be  ttuttimi'i.i  ;  nut 
finished  treatises,  but  sketches,  to  be  filled  up  by  the  reader. 

Tentar,  ohs.  form  of  TENTER  st>.1 
Teutatiou  (tent^l'Jsn).     [ad.   I,.  tentStion-em, 

late  form  (after  Romanic)  of  temptation-em,  n.  of 
action  from  temptari  (ten/are')  to  try,  TEMPT.] 

1.  Obsolete  form  of  TEMPTATION,  q.v. :  sometimes 
specially  expressing  experimental  trial,  as  distinct 
from  enticement  to  evil. 

2.  ttchn.  A  mode  of  working  or   adjusting   by 
trial  or  experiment. 

a.  '  (Locl:smithi>i$.)    A  mode  of  picking  locks  in  which  the 
bolt  is  pressed  backward  constantly,  and  the  tumblers  re 
leased  one  by  one  from  the  stud  ' 

b.  '(Compass.iiiijusttHg.)   Professor  Airy's  mode  of  adjust 
ing  compasses  in  iron  ships,  in  which  boxes  of  iron  chain  ami 
magnets  are  experimentally  placed  and  shifted  ..until  th>- 
disturbing  influence  of  the  iron  hull  is  neutralized  '  (Knight 
Diet.  .Meek.  1877  s.  v.i. 

Tentative  (te-ntativ\  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  nu-d.l.. 
tentiitivus  adj.  (tcnttilira  sb.  in  Schol.L. >,  f.  tental-, 
ppl.  stem  of  tentnre  for  temptiirc  to  try:  see 
TEMPT  v.  and  -IVE.  So  Y.  tentative  sb.  (i6th  c. 
in  Godef.  Comfl.),  examination,  attempt;  also  as 
adj.,  experimental  (obs.*).'] 

A.  adj.  Of  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  trial, 
or  attempt ;  made  or  done  provisionally  as  an  ex 
periment  ;  experimental. 

1588  [implied  ^TENTATIVELY].  1616  PP.  HAI.I.  Conleiiifl., 
O.  T.  xx.  iii,  Falshood,  though  it  be  but  tentative,  is  neither 
needed  nor  approved  by  the  God  of  truth.  1768  JOHNSON 
I'rtf.  to  Shaks.  Wks.  IX.  240  \Voiks  tentative  and  experi 
mental  must  be  estimated  by  their  proportion  lothc  general 
and  collective  ability  of  man.  1851  I).  WILSON  Pith.  A  an. 
(1863)  II.  IV.  ii.  241  The  interpretations  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  tentative.  1874  GREEN  Short  Jlist.  vii.  §  3. 
364  A  policy  of  this  limited,  practical,  tentative  order  was. . 
best  suited  to  the  England  of  her  day. 

B.  sb.  Something  done  as  an  experiment  or  trial ; 
an  essay,  an  attempt;  fn  hostile  attempt  (obs.). 

1631  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondfs  Eromena  175  They  had  no 
time  to  get  out.  .any  tentative  of  theirs  serving  them  to  no 
purpose,  for  that  the  citie  was  walled  round  about.  1687 
RYCAUT /Y/.J/.  Turks  11.321  He  was  going  to  make  a  tenta 
tive  upon  Palotta,  a  place  of  good  strength.  1691  TIMM.K 
.l/,i«.  Wks.  1731  I.  431  They  tried  some  little  Tentative? 
upon  us,  whether  we  would  be  content  to  leave  out  all 
Mention  of  his  Majesty's  Mediation,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Pope's?  1808  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  Sept.  609  Tenlatives  were 
made  in  both  directions. 

b.  Trying,  experimenting ;  experimentation. 

1865  GROTK  /V.iA>  I.  xvii.  493  A  process,  more  or  less 
tedious,  of  tentative  and  groping. 

Tentatively  (te-ntativli),  cu>~  [f.  TENTATIVK 
a.  +  -LY  a.]  In  a  tentative  manner ;  by  way  of 
trial  or  experiment ;  experimental!) 

1588  J.  HARVEY  Hisc.  I'mM.  7  I'.ut  lo  put  the  case,  and  . 
to  proceeds  tentatiuely,  and  discoursiuely,  as  the  forrsaid 
schoolemen  vse  to  call  it.  1637  JACKSON  -^riiSertH.  fer.  .r.rt'i. 
IQ  Wks.  1844  VI.  95  He  said  it  solemnly  and  publii  ly,  not 
tentatively  or  by  way  of  trial  only.  1874  • 
Hist.  iv.  9  2.  170  It  was  only  slowly  and  tentatively  that 
this  principle  was  applied. 

Te'ntativeness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  tentative ;  experimental  character. 

1861  DR.  WOODHAM  \VVnn  in  Mftt.  Times  i3  May  526/1 
In  Hospital  work  especially,  we  want  the  steadying  influence 
of  age.. as  well  as  the  impetuous  tcntativeness  of  youth. 
1894 Athenguttt  6  Jan.  11/2  It  only  produces  an  appearance 
of  uncertainty  and  Icntativeness. 

t  Te-ntatory,  a.  Obs.  rare*1,  [f.  L.  /<•«/,;/-, 
|>pl.stemof/f«/(i«  •  temftiire  to  try  :  see  TEMPT  v. 
and  -OHY  *.]  =  TENTATIVE  a. 


TENT-BED. 

(21624  BP.  M.  SMITH  Serin.  (1632)  27  The  question  is 
tentatory,  (will  you  also  go  away?)  I  haue  deserued  better 
of  you. 

Te*nt-be'd.  [f.  TENT  j^.1  +  BKi>x6.]  a.  A  small 
and  low  bed  used  in  a  tent;  a  camp  bed.  b.  A  bad 
having  an  arched  canopy  and  covered  sides.  Hence 
tent -bedstead. 

1752  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  (1846)  II.  432  Offered  her  a  tent- 
bed,  for  fear  of  bugs  m  the  inns.  1802  ANNA  SEWARD  L«tt. 
(i  8 1 1)  VI.  9  His  daughter  could  be  constantly  with  him,  and 
sleep  in  a  tent-bed  in  his  apartment.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M. 
xliv,  One  of  the  bed-posts  of  a  sort  of  tent-bed  was  broken 
down.  1827  ROBERTS  I'oy.  Centr.  Amer.  231  [I  found  him 
lying]  in  an  English  tent-bed.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  hick,  xi, 
In  the  other  stood  an  old  tent  bed-stead. 

f  Te'ntbob,  erron.  form  of  *  taint-bob :  see  TAINT 

sb.C.  3.  Obs. 

1696  AUBKKV  Misc.  (1857)  138  The  little  red  spider,  called 
a  tentbob  (not  so  big  as  a  great  pins  head). 

Tent- boy  :  see  TENT  v?- 

Tent-door  (te'nt,d6aM).  The  entrance  or  open 
ing  of  a  tent, 

1535  CovERD.\LE6V«.  xviii.  i  He  sat  in  his  tent  dore  in  the 
heate  of  ye  dale.  1745  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World  {1%^  336 
Looking  out  at  their  tent-door.  1816  KEATINGE  Trai>.  (1817) 
I.  205  [They]  seat  themselves  cross-legged,,  .before  the 
Bassa's  tent-door.  1867  LADY  HERBERT  Cradle  L.  v.  152 
There  are  still  women,  .preparing  the  fatted  kid  at  the  open 
tent-door. 

Tented  (tc'nted),  a.     [f.  TENT  sb^-  and  vS>~\ 

1.  Of  a  place :  Covered  with  or  full  of  tents. 
1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  \.  iii.  85  These  Armes  of  mine,  .haue  vs'd 

Their  deerest  action,  in  the  Tented  Field.  1725  POPE  Odyss. 
iv.  584  Fast  by  the  deep,  Along  the  tented  shore.  1773 
WHEELER  in  Gentl.Mag.  XLIII.  343/1  On  Poictou's  tented 
plains  by  valour  won.  1832  LONGF.  Cofilas  de  Ulanrique  lx, 
In  tented  field  and  bloody  fray. 

2.  Formed  or  shaped  like  a  tent   or  pavilion  ; 
made  into  a  tent-like  structure. 

1747  COLLINS  Ode  on  Poet.  Charac.  26  He,  who  calf'd  with 
thought  to  birth  Yon  tented  sky,  this  laughing  earth.  3825 
SCOTT  Ttilisnt.  vi,  Weapons  ..  were  scattered  about  the 
tented  apartment,  or  disposed  upon  the  pillars  which  sup 
ported  it.  1839  BAILEY  Festus  xi.\.  (1852)  296  High  as  the 
tented  mountains  of  the  earth. 

b.  Having  the  wings  when  at  rest  meeting  in  .1 
ridge  over  the  back. 

1849  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  n.  187  The  tented  moth  said 
suddenly  to  me  with  a  clear  crisp  voice. 

3.  Of  persons:  Lodged  in,  or  furnished  with,  a 
tent  or  tents.     Also_^f. 

1811  WORDSW.  Efist.  to  Sir  G.  H.  Beaumont  100  Wastes 
where  now  the  tented  Arabs  dwell.  1902  SIR  E.  ARNOLD 
Nativity  in  Delineator  Dec.  575  Grander  than  stricken  fields 
and  tented  armies. 

Tenter  (te-nt3i),  sbl  Forms:  4-5  teyutur,  5 
tayntour,  tentowre,  5-6  tentour,  5-7  taynter, 
teynter,  teuture,  5-8  tentor,  6  teynto  ii>,  -tree, 
tentar,  6-7  taiuter,  teinter,  -or,  6-  tenter.  [The 
varieties  of  the  suffix  make  the  exact  origin  some 
what  obscure :  the  forms  in  -;/;-,  -our,  -or,  -ert  -ar, 
point  to  an  AF.  or  OF.  *Untonr^  L.  *tentor-em 
stretcher,  agent-n.  from  tend-ere  to  stretch,  which 
suits  the  sense;  but  neither  the  OF.  nor  the  L. 
word  is  known  in  the  sense  ( tenter '. 

The  rare  form  tenture  is  equated  by  Promp.  Parv.  with 
L.  tentura,  but  this  ought  to  mean  the  process  of  stretching 
or  its  product:  cf.  F.  tenture  action  of  stretching,  also 
tapestry  hangings;  which  does  not  agree  with  the  sense  of 
'stretching  instrument  or  apparatus '.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  word  were  merely  an  Eng.  agent-n.  from  TENT  f.*1,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  various  forms  of  the 
ending.  The  forms  in  teynt-^taynt-,  teint-,  taint-  also  offer 
difficulty,  suggesting  some  association  with  F.  teint  dye.] 

1.  A  wooden  framework  on  which  cloth  is 
stretched  after  being  milled,  so  that  it  may  set  or 
dry  evenly  and  without  shrinking.  Also  *f  a  pair 
of  tenters  (obs.  rare)  and  in  pi.  form  tenters. 

Formerly  tenters  of  the  length  of  a  web  of  clolli  stood  in 
rows  in  the  open  air  in  tenter-fields  or  grounds,  and  were  a 
prominent  feature  in  cloth-manufacturing  districts  j  but  the 
process  of  drying  and  stretching  is  now  generally  done 
much  more  rapidly  in  tenter-houses  by  tenter-  or  tentering- 
niachines. 

13..  Charter  Holy  Ghost  (Vernon  MS.)  in  Hampolc's 
l\'ks.  I.  361  Whon  be  lewes  hedden  bus  nayled  Criston  Jie 
cros  as  men  do^  clob  on  a  tey[njtur  \v.rr.  streynour,  rakke]. 
1408  Nottingham  Rec.  II.  60  Johannes  London  occupat 
unum  croftum  cum  taynters.  1433  Coventry  Leet  Bk.  172 
No  walker  off  the  Cite  of  Couentre.  .Shall  Rakke  no  Clothe 
on  the  Tey[n]tur  that  schall  be  solde  ffor  wette-clothe. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  489/1  Tenture,  for  clothe  (S.  tentowre), 
..Ug.  V.  in  V.  tentura  (P.  const rictorium).  1483  Act  i 
Rich.  Ill,  c.  8  §  i  Many  of  the  seid  Clothes . .  ben  sett  uppon 
Tayntours  and  drawen  out  in  leyngth  and  brede.  1495 
Nottingham  Rec.  III.  284  Accyon  off  trespas  for  takynge 
vp  teynters.  i«o  PALSGR.  280/1  Tentar  for  clothe,  tend, 
tende.  a  1535  FISHER  Wks.  i.  394  Neuer  an  ye  Parche- 
ment  skynne  was  more  strayghtlye  stratched  by  strength 
vpon  the  tentors.  1548  Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  94  For  a 
-ardeyn  and  a  peyre  of  teyntors  at  the  Bridgende.  a  1552 

.ELAND  I  tin.  I.  93  A  great  Numbre  of  Tainters  for  Wollen 
Clothes.  1592  GREENE  Upst.  Courtier  in  Harl.  Misc. 
(Malh.)  II.  242  That  he  drawe  his  cloth  and  pull  it  passing 
hard  when  he  sets  it  vpon  the  tenters.  1642  in  J.  Listers 
Autobiog.  (1842)  78  The  cannon,  .beat  down  the  barrs  of  a 

tenter.     1646  SIR  J.  TEMPLE  Irish  Rebell.  95  [He]  led  the  boy 

to  his   Fathers  tentors,  and  there  hanged  him.      1657  C. 

BECK  Unit'.  Charac.  L  vj,  A  tenture  or  tenter  to  stretch 

cloth    in.      1727-41    CHAMBERS   Cycl.,    Tenter,    Trycr,   or 

Prover,..\\\  the  cloth  manufactory,  .is  usually  about  four 


192 

feet  and  a  half  high,  and  for  length  exceeds  that  of  the 
longest  piece  of  cloth.  1791  HAMILTON  Bertliollet' s  Dyeing 
II.  n.  n.  v.  108  It  is  dried  on  the  tenters  in  the  open  air. 
1849  C.  BRONTE  Shirley  ii,  The  cloth  was  torn  from  his 
tenters  and  left  in  shreds  in  the  field. 


I 


»..yet..u 

tentureV  the  Law  made  them  his  death.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX 
Bulk  $  Selv.  To  Rdr.,  As  the  one  had  wrackt  and  limm  d  my 
thoughts,  with  endless  tenters  and  boundless  retchings  out. 

f2.   =  TENTER-HOOK  i.  Obs. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  i.  m.  Furies  708  Then 
Avarice  all-arm'd  in  hooking  Tenters.  1678  ^fassacre 
in  Ireland  3  Two  IJoys  [were]  wounded  and  hung  upon 
Butchers  Tenters.  1743  Phil.  Trans.  XLII.  425  The  little 
Papillae.. on  the  Surface  ot  the  Arms  assist  them  like  so 
many  Hooks  or  Tenters  to  hold  their  Worms  barely  by 
touching  them.  1793  WOI.COTT  (P.  Pindar)  Liberty's  last 
Squeak  Wks.  1812  III.  422  And  hang  their  Hearts,  like 
Butcher's  Meat,  on  tenters.  1810  CRABBE  Borough  i.  130 
Fences . .  (With  tenters  tipp'd)  a  strong  repulsive  bound. 
fig'  T635  QUARLF.S  Embl.  i.  v.  17  Abused  Statutes  had  no 
tenters,  And  men  could  deal  secure  without  indentures.  1849 
J.  STERLING  m  Frascrs  Mag.  XXXIX.  416  Slight  Folly's 
pen,  not  Passion's  burning  tenter,  Tears  up  our  roots. 
t  b.  transf.  A  hooked  organ  or  part.  Obs. 

1613-16  W.  BROWNE />V//.  Past.  11. i,  Thornes  and  tangling 
bushes  Wliose  tenters  sticking  in  her  garments  sought.. to 
help  her.  1817  KIRBY  &  SP.  F.nfomol.  (iSiS)  II.  xxiii.  323 
Palms,  pattens,  or  soles  [of  flies'  feet].. beset  underneath 
with  small  bristles  or  tenters. 

t  3.  fig.  esp.  in  phrases:  a.  To  put,  set,  stretch, 
etc.  on  (the}  tenter(s>  =  to  set  on  tenter-hooks  ;  to 
rack:  see  TENTER-HOOK  2,  2  b.  Obs. 

11533  LD.  I>ERNERS(7<7/</,  Bk.  ftl.Aurel,  (1546)  C  c  ij  b,  Ye 
haue  strayned  it  on  the  tentours,  and  drawen  it  on  the  perche. 
a  1556  CRANMF.R  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  I.  60  But  the  papists 
have  set  Christ's  words  upon  the  tenters,  and  stretched 
them  out  so  far,  that  they  make  his  words  to  signify  as 
pleaseth  them,  not  as  he  meant.  1583STUBBES  Anat.  Alms. 
n.  (1882)  33  They  inhance  the  rents,  and  set  their  fines  on 
tenter.  1656  Artif.  Hctnd&om.  133  Nor  ought  the  conscience 
in  these  to  be  set  upon  the  rack  and  tainter.  1742  RICHARD 
SON  Pamela  1 1 1.  341,  I  have  pity'd  him  many  a  time,  when 
I  have  seen  him  stretched  on  the  Tenters  to  keep  thee  in 
Countenance. 

b.  To  be  on  (the)  tenter(s,  i.e.  in  a  position  of 
strain,  difficulty,  or  uneasiness ;  to  be  in  a  state  of 
anxious  suspense.  Now  rare  or  Obs.t  superseded 
by  on  tenter-hooks  :  see  TENTER-HOOK  2  c. 

1633  FORD  Broken  //.  I.  iii,  My  very  heart-strings  Are  on 
the  tenters.  1726  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Jloyle  (1768)  27,  I  was  upon 
the  Tenters  to  know  the  Reason  of  my  Confinement.  1796 
SCOTT  Let.  to  Afiss  C.  Rutherford  5  June,  Your  curiosity 
will  be  upon  the  tenters  to  hear  the  wonderful  events.  1806 
FESSENDHM  Democr.  I.  39  Stretch'd  on  the  tenters  of  anxiety 
By  blunder,  crime,  or  impropriety. 

T  4.  A  stretching  implement :  ?  =  TENT  sb?>  Obs. 

1607  TOPSF.I.I,  Four-f,  Beasts  (1658)  147  Put  in  the  Oppo- 
nax,  and  of  both  together  make  like  taynters  or  splints,  and 
thrust  them  into  the  wound.  Ibid.  808  This  applied  to  the 
bitten  place  in  a  linnen  cloth,  and  tentures  twice  a  day,  did 
perfectly  recover  her  health  within  a  month.  1681  &RBW 
AFusxuin  iv.  i.  360  A  Box  of  Anatomick  Instruments;  sc. 
Saws,  Steel  and  Ivory  Knives,,  .a  Tenter. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb,,  as  tenter-stretched  adj. ; 
tenter-balk  (-bank),  -bar :  see  quots.  ;  tenter- 
field,  -place,  =  TENTER-GROUND  ;  tenter-frame 
=  sense  i ;  tenter-house,  -machine  :  see  sense  i 
(note) ;  tenter-timber,  timber  for  making  tenters. 
See  also  TENTER-GROUND,  -HOOK,  -YARD. 

1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  *  Tenter-banks,  the  beams  to  which 
the  butcher's  meat-hooks  are  fastened.  1877  KNIGHT  Diet. 
J\fech.,  *i  enter-bar,  a  device  for  stretching  cloth.  1844 
G.  DODD  Textile  Manuf.  iii.  104  The  cloth  is  stretched  out 
and  hung  up  to  dry.  This  used  to  be  done  in  the  *tenter- 
fields.  1835  URE  Philos.  Manuf,  192  When  the  fulling  is 
finished,  the  cloth  is  stretched  once  more  on  the  'Center- 
frame,  and  left  in  the  open  air  till  it  is  dry.  1861  C.  C. 
ROBINSON  Leeds  Gloss,  s.  v.  Tenters,  The  tenter-frames  are 
upright  bars  placed  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other  and 
connected  by  other  horizontal  ones,  top  and  bottom,  having 
an  array  of  hooks  at  equal  distances  on  which  the  cloth  is 
fastened  by  the  listing  of  both  sides.  1457  in  Arnolde 
Chron,  (1811)  72  All  thoo  in  the  said  cite  or  subbarbis  that 
ocupye. ,*leynter  placys  for  fullers.  1641  SIR  B.  RUUYARD 
in  Rushw.  Hist.  Colt.  m.  (1692)  I.  167  Not  to  press  such 
*Tenter-stretched  Arguments.  1562  Richmond  Wills  (Sur- 
tees)  152  Stees,  stanggs,  peatts,  old  *tenture  tymber,  xs. 

Tenter  (te-ntsj),  sb.*     [f.  TENT  v$  +  -ER!.] 

One  who  lives  or  lodges  in  a  tent. 

1888   Harper's  Mag.  Oct.  801/1  The  pretty  girl  of  our 

civilization,   who   pushes    into   the    canvas    home    of   the 

;     tenters.     1907  Daily^News  27  Nov.  3/2  Originally  intended 

!    for  the  benefit  of  gipsies,  the  evangelism  ..  has  attracted 

adherents  from  all  classes,  now  proud  to  style  themselves 

I     '  tenters '. 

Tenter  (te-ntai),  sb$  dial.  [f.  TENT  zf.l  +  -ER  V] 

1.  One  who  minds,   or  has  charge  of,  anything 
requiring  attention,  as  a  machine,  a  flock,  etc. 

1828  Craven  Gloss.,  7Y«jVr.r,watchers,moor-tenters.  1863 
MRS.  TOOGOOD  Ycrks.  Dial.,  I  will  hire  that  boy  as  a 
tenter  for  my  sheep.  1870  Inquiry  Yorks.  Dcaffy  Dumb 
59  Simeon  Smith,  cropping-machine  tenter.  1885  blanch. 
£xam,  20  Feb.  5/3  Tne  engine  tenter.. found  the  doors  of 
the  mill  unlocked. 

b.  Applied  to  a  watch-dog. 

1844  S.  BAMFORD  Walks  S.  Lanes,  47  (E.D.D.)  Will  he 
do  for  a  tenter  ?  will  he  bark  at  night  ? 

2.  An  attendant  on  a  skilled  workman,  who  gives 
him  unskilled  help,  supplies  materials,  etc. 

1894  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,   Tenters,  assistants  to 
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the  weaver,  generally  children,  who  have  gone  through  .T 
short  process  of  probation. 

Tenter  (te'ntai),  v.     [f.  TENTER  ji.i] 

1.  trans.  To  stretch  (cloth)  on  a  tenter  or  tenters. 

1437  Coventry  Lcet  Bk.  187  Yeff  so  be  that  hit  wol-not 
bere  the  seyde  lengeth  than  that  the  walker  Teynter  hyin 
out  to  the  lengethe  off  xv  yerdes.  '473  in  Arnolde  Citron, 
(1811)  78  The  vntrouth  falshed  and  desept..now  daily 
vsed  in  the  fully ng  teynteryng  or  settyng  and  sheryng  of 
wullen  cloth.  1583  STUBBES  Anat.  A  bus.  n.  (1882)  24  After 
they  haue  bouglu  their  cloth,  they  cause  it  to  be  tentered, 
racked,  and  so  drawne  out,  as  it  shall  be  both  broader  and 
longer  than  It  was.  1626  BACON  Syh<a  §  12  As  when.. 
Leather  or  Cloth  tentured  spring  back.  1673  O.  HEVWOOD 
Diaries^  etc.  (1882)  I.  354  Having  some  land.. where  his 
cloth  is  tentered.  1789  BRAND  Hist.  Newcastle  II.  320 
The  ordinary  of  this  society,  called  anciently  walkers, 
. .  enacted  that  no  brother  should . .  tentor  cloth  on  a  Sunday. 
1876  CUDWORTH  Bradford  vii.  466  Returning  home. .,  the 
cloth  was  '  tentered  '—that  is,  if  weather  permitted. 

fb.  transf.  To  hang  or  stretch  as  on  a  tenter 
or  tenters.  Obs. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  244  If  the  heart  needed  any 
tension,  it  might  better  haue  beene  tentered,  and  with 
shorter  strkiges  to  the  spine  of  the  back.  1648  BP.  HALL 
Easter  at  Highant  Kern.  Wks.  (1660)  194  Do  the  cruel 
tormentors  tenter  out  his  pretious  Hmmes?  a  1677  BARROW 
Expos.  Creed  Wks.  1716  I.  430  We  may  easily  imagine  what 
acerbity  of  pain  must  be  endured  in  his  limbs  being  stretched 
forth,  racked  and  tentured. 

1 2.  fig.  To  set  on  the  tenter,  or  on  tenter 
hooks  :  see  TENTER  sb^  3,  TENTER-HOOK  2  b.  Also, 
to  injure  or  pain  as  by  stretching  ;  to  rack,  torture 
(the  feelings,  etc.).  Obs. 

1612  R.  FICNTOM  Usury  38  Verily  if  vsurie  were  not,  men 
would  tenter  their  wits,  either  in  trading  themselues  or  im- 
ploying  others.  1622  FLETCHER  Beggars  Ihts/i  n.  iii,  He 
does  stretch,  Tenter  his  credit  so.  1652  J.  WRIGHT  tr.  C aunts' 
Nat.  Paradox  in.  49  It  might  be  done  without  tentering 
his  Conscience,  a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  \\.  iv.  §  32  (1740)  247 
It  Is  plain.. that  Pepys,  being  once  tentered,  should  have 
come  off  set  undum  artem. 

•\  3,  intr.  Of  cloth  :  To  admit  of  being  stretched 
on  the  tenter  ;  to  bear  tentering.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1626  BACON  Sylva,  §  841  Parchment  or  leather  will  stretch, 
paper  will  not ;  woollen  cloth  will  tenter,  linen  scarcely. 

t  Te*nterbe:lly.  Obs.  [f.  TENTER  z>.  +  BELLY 
si'.']  One  who  distends  his  belly;  a  glutton. 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Afe/.  in.  ii.  vi.  i.  (1651)  546  Not  with 
sweet  wine.. as  many  of  those  Tenterbellies  do.  1630  J. 
TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Gt.  Eater  Kent  10  A  cheating  bable,  in 
comparison  of  this  Nicolaitan,  Kentish  tenterbelly. 

Tentered  (te*nt3jd),///.  a.  [f.  TENTER  z>.  and 
sb.l  +  -ED.] 

1.  Stretched  on  or  as  on  a  tenter  ;  racked. 

1652  BEN  LOWES  Theoph.  vn.  xxxvii,  As  my  tenter'd  Minde 
its  Spirits  still  Strains  forth.  1835  URH  PhiJos.  Manitf,  203 
In  order  to  dry  the  tentered  clotn  within  it. 

2.  Stuck  or  studded  with  tenter-hooks. 

1768  TUCKER/,/. Nat.  (1834)  I.  222  Another  person,  .might 
still  expect  uneasiness  in  the  tentered  cask,  nevertheless, 
might  choose  it  as  the  lesser  evil.  1795  SOUTHS Y  Joan  oj 
Arc  iv.  in  How  Maximin,.  .In  such  deep  fury  bade  the 
tenter'd  wheel  Rend  her  life  piecemeal. 

t  Tester-ground.  Obs.  [f.  TENTER  sht  + 
GROUND  sb,~\  Ground  occupied  by  tenters  for 
stretching  cloth,  etc. 

1714  Land.  Gaz.  No.  5266/8  In  the  Tentor  Ground  by  the 
Dog  house  in  Bunhill  fields.  1769  GRAY  Let,  to  M'harton 
18  Oct.,  I  entered  Kendal  almost  in  the  dark,  and  could 
distinguish  only  a  shadow  of  the  castle  on  a  hill,  and 
tenter-grounds  spread  far  and  wide  round  the  town.  1887 
LECKY  Eng.  in  iStSi  C.  VI.  xxiii.  247  To  steal  woollen  cloth 
from  a  tenter-ground. 

Tenter-hook  (te-nts^huk).  Forms:  see  TEN 
TER  j/'.1 ;  also  5  tayntyr-,  tentyr-,  6  tentur-, 
7  tentry-.  ff.  TENTER  jvM  +  HOOK  sb.] 

1.  One  of  the  hooks  or  bent  nails  set  in  a  close 
row  along  the  upper  and  lower  bar  of  a  tenter,  by 
which  the  edges  of  the  cloth  are  firmly  held ;  a 
hooked  or  right-angled  nail  or  spike ;  dial,  a  metal 
hook  upon  which  anything  is  hung. 

1480  Wardr.Acc.Edw.IVWy?)  139  Tentourhokes.ee. 
1492-3  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  186  Item,  for  tayntyrhokes 
and  ffor  wachyng  of  the  sepulture,  xij  d.  a  1518  SKELTON 
Magnyf,  1002  Her  naylys  sharpe  as  tenter  hokys  !  1579  in 
.Feuillerat  Revels  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  324  Tainter  Hookes  at 
viiid  the  c.  a  1683  SIDNEY  Disc.  Govt.  in.  xxxiu  (1704)  369 
The  King  of  Marocco  may  stab  his  Subjects,  throw  them  to 
the  Lions,  or  hang  them  upon  tenterhooks.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  111.348/1  The7V«/rj'//<w/fcisaNail  with  a  crooked 
Head,  yet  sharp  pointed,  that  it  may  strike  into  any  thing 
hung  upon  it.  1777  HOWARD  Prisons  Eng.  (1780)  404  The 
partition  between  this  and  the  garden  . .  strong  palisades 
with  tenter-hooks.  1825  WATERTON  VI' and.  S.  Amer.  in. 
iii.  254  On  examining  his  teeth  I  found  that  they  were  all 
bent  like  tenter -hooks,  pointing  down  his  throat.  1888 
Sheffield  Gloss.)  Tenter-hooks,  the  hooks  upon  which  the 
valances  of  a  bed  are  hung.  1889  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss. 
(ed.  2),  Tenter-hooks,  strong  iron  hooks  put  in  ceilings  and 
.  .joists. . ,  on  which  bacon  and  other  such  things  are  hung. 
b.  transf.  —  TENTER  sb.1  2  b. 

1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  xxxv.  164  It  wasarm'd  likewise  with 
the  like  Tenterhooks  or  claws  with  those  of  the  sheath.  1713 
DERHAM  Phys.-Theol  To  Rdr.  6  The  Beards  (or  Tenter 
hooks  [of  a  bee's  sting]  as  Dr.  Hook  calls  them)  He  only  on 
one  side  of  each  Spear,  not  all  round  them.  1816  KIRBY  £ 
SP.  EntomoL  xxiii.  (1818)  II.  323  These  tenter-hooks  in  the 
suckers  of  flies.. are  mere  fancies. 

2.  fig.  That  on  which  something  is  stretched  or 
strained  ;  something  that  causes  suffering  or  pain 
ful  suspense.     Cf.  TENTER  s&.1  3. 
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153*  MORE  Con/uf.  Barnes  vni.  Wks.  797/1  The  churche 
..is  stretched  out  in  the  stretcher  or  tenter  hookes  of  the 
crosse,  as  a  churche  well  washed  and  cleansed.  1601 
CHESTER  Love's  Mart.  (1878)  138  Ract  on  the  tenter- 
hookes  of  foule  disgrace.  1833  HVROS  yuan  xiv.  xcvii,  lh] 
keeps  the  atrocious  reader  in  suspense ;  The  surest  way  for 
ladies  and  for  books  To  bait  their  tender  or  their  tenter-hooks. 
b.  esp.  in  phrases  to  f  tit,  set,  strain,  stretch  on 
the  tenter-hooks:  to  strain,  distort  the  sense  of 
(words)  (lobs.}  ;  to  strain  (conscience,  truth, 
authority,  credit,  etc.)  beyond  the  proper,  normal, 
or  natural  extent,  limit,  or  scope  ;  to  put  a  strain 
on  (a  faculty,  power,  or  capacity).  Now  rare. 

1583  Sll'RBKS  Anal.  A/>us.  ir.  (1882)  29  He  racketh  it, 
straineth  it,  and  as  it  weresosetteth  it  on  the  tenter  hookes. 
1603  H.  CROSSE  I'erfucs  Comtnw.  (1878)  58  By  setting  the 
conscience  on  the  tainler-bookes,  to  rise  vp  by  his  fall.  1630 
R.  Johnson's  Kbtgd.ff  Cfltntmv.  134  Nor  doe  1  here  stretch 
my  discourse  on  the  tenter-hookcs  of  partiality.  1700  \V. 
KING  Tratiiactioncer  57  The  jwor  People  have  set  their 
Wits,  as  if  it  were  on  the  Tenter-hooks,  to  make  Turnep- 
Bread  in  Essex.  1841  D'!SHAKLE  Anitn.  Lit.  (1867)  213 
(Invent.  Printing)  Honest  men  . .  sometimes  strain  truth 
on  the  tenter-hoots  of  fiction. 

C.    To  be  on  (the)  tenter-hooks  :  i.  e.  in  a  state  of 
painful  suspense  or  impatience :  cf.  TENTER  s6.1  3  b. 

1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand,  xlv,  I  left  him  upon  the 
tenter-hooks  of  impatient  uncertainty.  1812  SIR  R.  WILSON 
Pr.  Diary  (i860  I.  127  Until  I  reach  the  imperial  head 
quarters  I  shall  be  on  tenter-hooks.  1897  Sat.  R€;>.  25  Dec. 
754/J  The  author  keeps,  .the  reader,  .on  tenterhooks. 

3.  attrib. 

1576  FLEMING  tr.  Cains'  Dogs  (i83o)  37  This  dogge..is 
violent  in  fighting,  &  wheresoeuer  he  settelh  his  tenterhooke 
teeth,  he  taketh  such  sure  &  fast  holde,  that  a  man  may 
sooner  teare  and  rende  him  in  sunder,  then  lose  him  and 
seperate  his  chappes.  1907  Westin.  Gtlz.  12  Sept.  2/1  What 
may  be  called  '  tenterhook  living  '  or  existence  on  the  crust 
of  a  volcano. 

Hence  f  Te'nter-hoo  king  a.,  laying  hold  with 
tenter-hooks  (in  quot.yff'.). 

1615  BRAIHWAIT  Strappado  (1878)  197  Avoid  such  tenter- 
hooking  men. 

Tentering  (te-ntarirj),  vol.  sf>.    [f.  TENTER  v. 

+  -1NG1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  TENTER;  the 
stretching  (of  cloth)  on  tenters  or  by  means  of 
other  mechanical  devices. 

1483-4  Act  i  Rich.  7//,c.  8  §  7  No  maner  persone.  .set  nor 
drawe  ..any  maner  of  Wollen  Cloth  ..  by  the  meane  of 
leynteryng  or  otherwise.  1597-8  Act  39  AV/j.  c.  20  (title) 
An  Acte  aginst  the  deceitful!  stretching  and  taintering  of 
Northerne  Cloth.  1677  JORDAN  Loud.  '/>;'.  20  The  Ten- 
tering  I  wot  Must  not  be  forgot.  1706  A.  UOYF.R  Ann.  Q. 
Anne  IV.  28  The  tentring  or  stretching  of  any  the  aforesaid 
draperies.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Ttntering,  a  techni 
cal  term  for  stretching  woven  goods  to  dry,  after  being 
stiffened  or  dyed. 

b.  attrib.,  as  tentering-house,  -mac hine,  -room. 

1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Tentering-niachine,  a  machine 
for  stretching  fabrics.  1881  Daily  News  21  Jan.  5/6  Her 
body  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  tentering  house,  c  1890 
W.  H.  CASMEY  Ventilation  19  These  fans  are  supplied 
with  warm  air  from  the  finishing  and  tentering  rooms 
adjoining. 

t  Te'nter-yard.  Obs.  [f.  TENTER  sbl  +  YARD 
sb.]  A  yard  or  enclosure  with  tenters  for  stretch 
ing  cloth,  etc. 

1481-90  //tnvard  Honseh.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  303  He  to  have 
his  bowse  that  he  dwellyth  in,  and  the  teynter  yerd.  1545 
Act  37  Hen.  VIII,  c.  12  $  10  Any  mansion  house  with  .1  . 
tymber  yarde,  teyntree  yarde,  or  gardeyne  bilonginge  to  the 
same.  1598  STOW  Sitrv.  (1908)  f.  127  The  fields  on  either 
side  be  turned  into  Garden  plottes,  teynler  yardes,  Bowling 
Allyes,  and  such  like. 

Tentful,  sb.  -.  see  TENT  so.i 

Te-ntful,  a.  Now  dial.  [f.  TENT  sb.-  +  -FUI..] 
Careful ;  full  of  attention. 

c  1450  HOLLAND  Hv.flat  420  And  vthir  signess,  forsuth 
syndry  1  gess  Off  melullis  and  colouris  in  tentfull  atyr. 
1870  LADV  VEHNEY  L.  Lisle  vi.  77  He's  a  very  'tentful  man. 

Tenth  (tenj>  ,  a.  and  sb.  Forms:  see  below  in 
A.  i.  [Various  formations  from  the  cardinal 
numeral  TKX,  at  earlier  and  later  stages  of  its 
history.  The  early  forms  represent  Indo-Eur. 
*dckmtos  (Gr.  Kixaroi,  Lith.  deszinilas,  OSlav. 
desjatyl)  simply,  or  with  assimilation  to  the  form 
of  the  cardinal  ;  the  later  are  new  formations  on 
ten,  with  the  suffix  -th,  -d,  -t,  ablaut  forms  of  pre- 
Teut.  -tos.  Like  the  other  ordinals,  only  of  the 
weak  declension :  in  OE.  with  sing.  masc.  -a, 
fem.  and  neut.  -e,  pi.  -an.  The  form-groups  are  : 
a.  OE.  (Anglian)  *teo£oSa,  -eSa,  -6a  (Northumb. 
teif(e}ta,  tt>8a),  corresp.  to  OFris.  tegotha,  -atho, 
-etha,  OS.  tegolho,  -atho  (MLG.  ttgtdt,  teigtde,  LG. 
tegede,  tegde),  going  back  through  *tegfifo,  to 


to  'tehunlo-,  with  h  in  place  of  £  under  the  influ 
ence  of  the  cardinal  *tehun.     This  form  is  found 


only  in  Eng. ;  it  survived  dialectally  to  the  i6th  c. 
as  tithe,  f.  Early  ME.  tende  (later  tend,  teind}, 
appearing  in  Ormin  c  1200,  but  probably  existing 
earlier,  also  in  Kentish  in  the  Ayenbite  1340.  It 
corresponds  in  consonants  to  OKris.  tianJa,  tlenda 
(Du.  tienJt),  OS.  teliando,  OHG.  zehanlo;  Goth. 
VOL.  IX. 
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taikunda,  Norse  tionde^  thindc.  8.  Early  ME. 
tentie  (tyentie^  /eonde},  tenfie,  now  TENTH,  a  new 
formation  from  fen  with  suffix  -TH.  «.  ME,  tentt 
also  from  ten,  with  suffix  -t.  Now  dial.,  chiefly 
northern  and  north  midl.  See  Note  below.] 

The  ordinal  numeral  corresponding  to  the  cardinal 
number  TEN*  ;  that  which  comes  next  to  the  ninth. 
A.  adj.  1.  In  concord   with  a  substantive  ex 
pressed  or  understood. 

a.  i  Anglian,  teosotfa  (in  tiogpftian  TITHE  v.\ 
teojefia,  teo^tfa ;  Northumb.  (tejfia :  in  te$i%an 
TITHE  z>.),  tei£5a,  teifla,  2-3  ^etSe,  3  tij^e,  4-5 
tipe,  ty|>e  [4-9  tithe,  tythe,  etc. :  see  TITHE  sf>.]. 

.1900  tr.  Bxda's  Ifist.  v.  xxii[i],  §  i  Dy  teo^eban  [:•.'. 
teo&an]  die^e  lunius  monies.  ^950  O.  E.  Martyrol.(.\^x>\ 
80  On  bone  teojSan  [.I/A*.  C.  teodan]  dajj  b,'LS  monoes.  ll'id. 
116  On  oone  teojeban  [MS.C.  teooan]  dacj  ba^  monies. 
t  950  Lindisf,  Gosp.  John  i.  39  Tid  U.'LS  MM:!^  iMo  invVi 
\A£s.  G.  tcooe  tid].  Ibid.  Matt.  /W^.  X  Canon.  Skeat  ;, 
1.  18  In  regula  <5a  teiSa.  c  ia«[p  Ti??le[see  A.  3].  1297  R. 
GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8935  Het  was  tdo  in  J>e  te^>e  [v.  rr.  teot>e, 
ten}>e]  ^er  of  |>e  kinges  ldnedom,£  enleue  hondred  &  J?e  tibe, 
J>at  vr  louerd  an-er>e  com.  c  1375  Ty^  [see  A.  3]. 

0.  i  t6o"5a,  t£5a,  2  tiofie,  tietSe,  3-4  teojse, 
teothe,  tej>e. 

C9ootr.  Bzda's  Hist.  v.  xxii[i|.  §  i  py  teo5an  [Ca.  teoge- 
)>an]  dae^e  lunius  monj?es.  Ibid.  TtOan  [see  A.  3).  c  955 
O.  E.  Cttran.  an.  955  He  ricsade  teo^e  healf  Sear.  c  1000 
^LLKRIC  Gen.  viii.  5  And  l>a  wa^tera.  .want-don  o|>  ^>aene 
teo^an  monj?.  a  1175  Coif.  Hont.  219  Swa  fcle  J>e  inemihte 
J>at  tiofte  hapefulfcllen.  c  1100  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  137  De  licie 
[wise]  is  J>at  michele  herewurd  Jiat  ure  helend  him  g;if.  c  1290 
.S".  I'.ng.  Leg.  I.  76  205  In  fc>e  teobe  ^ere  also,  a  1300  Fall  ,y 
Passion  15  in  K.  E.  /*.  (1862)  13  For  J>e  prude  uf  lucifer  J>e 
tefc»e  angle  fille  in  to  helle.  c  1315  .SHORF.MAM  in.  329  be 
te[>e  hest  J>e  for-bet  Wyl  lou  oj>er  manne  J>ynge.  1387  Te}>e 
[see  A.  2]. 

7.  2-5  tende,  4  teinde,  teynde,  4-5  tend, 
teind,  5-6  teynd  [8  tiend,  etc.  :  see  TKIND]. 

ciaoo  OBHIM  4518  pe  tende  bodeword  wass  sett  ^urrh 
Godd  forr  bine  nede.  Ibid,  12745  Summ  itt  off  ball  claft  be 
tende  time  waere.  cnjo  Gen.  «t  Ex.  3141  De  tende  dai  it 
sulde  ben  la^t,  And  ho(l)den  in  fte  tende  najt.  1340  HAMTOI.K 
Pr.  Consc.  3990  pe  tend  [token]  es  of  be  grete  dome  final. 
1340  Ayenb.  2  pe  tende  godes  heste.  Ibid.  13  pe  tende 
article  is  bellich.  13..  Teind  [see*].  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce 
iv.  460  On  the  tend  day.  .the  king.  Arivit.  c  1460  Tinuncley 
Afyst.  i.  144  Thou  art  fallen,  that  uas  the  teynd,  ffrom  an 
angell  to  a  feynd. 

S.  2  tenUe  ^tyenfce),  2-4  teon^e,  4  tenpe  (tentpe, 
tennyth),  4-6  tenths,  4-5  tienthe,  5-  tenth. 

a  1150  jl/5",  (in  Anglia  XI.  370*,  On  ban  teniVn  daeige. 
/I1I75  Cott.  How.  219  pat  teon^e  werod  abrea3.  Ibid.^ 
pa  wes  bes  tyendes  \t'd.  tyendes]  hapes  alder  swibe  feir 
isceapen.  ^1175  Lamb.  Hom.  117  pe  teonfte  \ed.  teoui>ej 
unbeau  is  J^et  bt^cop  beo  jemeles.  c  1380  \Vvci. IF  \\'k$. 
(1880)  354  pe  tentbe  \ed.  tenteb]  proplrte  bat  smb.  1381 
—  John  \.  39  The  our  was  as  the  tenthe.  1398  TKEUSA 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  ix.  xxxiii.  (Uodl.  MS.).  In  the  monefr  of 
September  ..  on  tenbe  dai  of  bat  moneb.  1480  CAXTON 
Tienthe  [see  quot.  1387  in  A.  2].  1495  Transa**  Barth.  De 
P.  R.  ix.  xxxiii.  369  The  tenth  daye  of  Septembre,  15*6 
TINDALE  John  \.  39  It  was  about  the  tenthe  [1539  tenth] 
houre.  1530  PALSGR.  372/1  Dixicstnc>  tenthe.  1599  SHAKS. 
I/cn.  I '.  i.  it.  77  King  I.ewes  the  Tenth.  1828  SCOTT  /•'.  AJ. 
Perth  xiii,  Not  a  man  claiming  in  the  tenth  degree  of 
kindred  but  must  repair  to  the  brattach  of  his  tribe. 

t.  4-  tent  (Sf*  5-6  teynt). 

13..  Cursor  M.  515  (Cott.)pe  tent  [v.rr.  tende,  teind]  ordir 
for  to  fullhll.  c  t^ooDestr.  Troy  4480  To  saile  somyn  vnto 
Troy.  .And  the  tent  yeie  truly.  .£ere  worship  to  wyn.  1513 
DOUGLAS  s&nfisxi.  vL  156  The  Grekis  conquest .  .prolongit 
was  quhill  the  tent  }eir.  156*  WINJET  Cert.  Tractates  \\. 
\\ks.  (S.T.S.)  I.  18  The  lent  day  of  Marche.  1561.  1657 
SIR  W.  MURE//»/.  Rowallaiie  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  II.  251,1415, 
the  tent  year  of  his  governale.  1905  [  Tent  is  now  toe  local 
form  m  Scotland,  most  of  England  down  to  Sbiopsh., 
Worcester,  Leicester,  Lincolnsh.,  and  parts  of  Ulster.  See 
Wright,  Eng.  Dial.  Grant.  269.] 

2.  The  last  of  each  row  or  series  of  ten  ;  each  or 
every  tenth  individual  or  part. 

c  890-901  f-aivs  K.  s&//redlntrod.  c.  38  pine  teooan  sceat- 
las  &  bine  frumripan.  .a&if  bu  Code,  a  1000  Cdtdmon's  Gen. 
21 22  (Gr.)  Dses  heteteamcsealles  t cotSan  sccat  Abraham  sealde 
Godes  biscope.  1*97  R.  GLOUC. (Rolls)67i3,&  toldeof  horn  be 
tcbe  out,&  pe  nine  slou.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  395 
Al  be  tebe  [Caxton  (1480)  tienthc ]  londe,  bat  be  kyng  hadde 
assigned  him.  1535  STKWART  Cn>».  Scot.  (Rolls)  III.  384^ 
Confer  mil  wes  with  the  paip  of  the  new.. That  king  Dauiu 
the  tent  penny  suld  haif.  1551  CROWLEY  Pleas.  <y  Pain 
341  The  tenth  increase  by  sea  and  lande.  1617  MORYSOM  , 
I  tin.  it.  37  Disarming  the  souldiers  and  executing  the  tenth 
man.  1759  Hist,  in  Ann.  Rrg.  55  note,  The  French  court 
have  stopt  the  payment  of.  .the  rents  created  on  the  two  sols 
per  pound  of  the  tenth  penny.  1844  L.D.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  , 
Const,  xi,  In  1205  a  Parliament,  .ordered  every  tenth  knight 
to  be  raised  and  mounted  at  the  charge  of  the  other  nine. 

b.  Tenth  wave :  every  tenth  wave  was  formerly 
held  to  be  larger  than  the  nine  preceding  waves ; 
hence  allusively.    (Cf.  DECUMAN  i.) 

153$  HIGINS  jMtiius"  ffomencl.  400/1  Fluctus  decumanus, 
the  tenth  wane,  that  is  a  mighty,  huge,  violent  and  creat 
waue  or  surge.  i6>8  LcGRYStr.  Barclay''!  Argents  297 
tenth  waue  will  either  put  an  end  to  the  storme  or  sinke  my 
beaten  barke.  175*  YOUNG  Brothers  tv.  i,  This,  Fate,  is 
thy  tenth  wave,  and  quite  o'erwhelms  me.  1884  Harper's 
Maf.  Aug.  472/1  A  mighty  tenth  wave  of  cheers  and  cries. 

3.  Tenth  part  (f  aea/t  ^dote\  any  one  of  the  ten 
equal  parts  into  which  a  whole  may  be  divided. 

854  Charter  of  sEthtkt-olf  in  Birch  Cart.  Sax.  II.  80  Da    i 
fla  he  teooode  £>'"d  call  his  cyne  rice  6one  tco3an  dael  calra 
his  landa.    a  900  tr.  Barda.'*  /fist.  iv.  xxx.  [xxix.]  \  4  Kalra 
watstma  &  acppla  &  brz^la  5one  teooaii  (Ca.  tcoan]  dxl  for 
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j  Gode  to  aelmes^um  fieaTfum  se.ilde.  971  Btickl.  Hoin.  33 
We  sceolan .  .syllan  bone  teoban  dael  ure  worldspeda.  c  izoo 
ORMIN  6125  On  all  ball  god  te  birrb  bin  Godd  pc  tende  dale 
brinngenn.  c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  805  Habram  $af  him  oe 
y?oedelOf  alte  [h]isbi?ete.  a  1300  Cursor Af.  20026  A  thu- 
sand  yeir  moght  i  noght  reke . .  Til  tend  [v.rr.  tende.tenbe]  part 
of  hirlouing.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  4715  What  wise  i  mijte 
quite  be  tenbedel.  ^1375  E.  E.  Allit.P.  H.  216  Hot  her  he 
tynt  betybe  d<x>l  of  his  tour  rj-che,  c  1400  MAUNDKV,  (Roxb.) 
xix.87  Vnnethes  will  any  Cristen  man  suffer  half  so  mykill, 
ne  pe  tende  parte.  c  1460  Towneley  Afyst.  i.  257  The  ten 
[v.  r.  teynd]  parte  felle  downe  with  me.  Ibid.  xx.  277  Of 
the  tresure  that  to  vs  fell,  the  tent  parte  eucr  with  me  went. 
1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  <y  Cr.  in.  ii.  95  Discharging  lesse  then  the 
tenth  part  of  one.  A  fed.  Not  a  tenth  part  of  his  income. 

B.  ahsoL  and  sb.  [Orig.  the  adj.  used  elliptically 
or  absolutely,  and  declined  as  adj.,  pi.  fa  tcoftan  ; 
but  from  c  i  joo,  treated  as  sb.  with  pi.  (tijffes, 
tithes,  tethest  tendes,  tenthes)  tenths.  In  sense  i  b, 
form  a  was  retained  in  standard  l^ng.,  and  form  -y 
in  Scotland  and  north.  Kng.,  giving  TITHE  and 
TKIND,  q.  v.  for  these  differentiated  uses.] 

1.  A  tenth  part  (A.  3)  ^/"anything;  any  one  of  ten 
equal  parts  into  which  a  whole  may  be  divided. 

Submerged  tenth  \\.  e.  of  the  population) :  see  SUBMERGED. 

a  1300-^  1475  [see  Ti  IND].  1600  W,  WATSON  Dccacordon 
(1602)  139  Neither  all,  nor  halfe,  nor  third,  nor  tenths  of 
all  shall  be  saued.  1692  LOCKE  Lwer,  Interest  52  Money 
now  i.s  Vio  less  uurlh  than  it  was  the  former  year.  1707 
MOKIIMKK  //us/-.  (1721)  II.  97,  i  Foot  3  Indii-'i  and  2  tenths 
of  an  Iin,h.  1873  I, i  i. AND  Egypt.  Sketch  J>k.  2^1  Knylish- 
men  of  culture,  who  have  nut  seen  une-tcnth  uf  the  ^reat 
cathedrals  of  their  own  country.  1909  Daily  Chi'cn.  i-\  July 
4/7  There  are  things  in  thu  \vorM  that  you  can  get  lor  a 
tenth  of  a  penny. 

b.  spec.  A  tenth  part  of  produce  or  profits,  or  of 
the  estimated  value  of  personal  properly,  appro 
priated  as  a  religious  or  ecclesiastical  due,  a  royal 
subsidy,  etc. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  use,  \(a~\  ori%.  --  TITHE,  TEIND.  (/») 
spec.  The  tenth  part  of  the  annual  profit  of  every  living 
in  the  kingdom,  oiiginally  paid  to  the  pope,  but  by  Au 
26  Hen.  VIII,  c.  3  (1534)  transferred  to  tne  crown,  and 
afterwards  made  a  pan  uf  the  fund  known  as  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty  (BOUNTY  5  a).  As  a  royal  subsidy  or  aid  formerly 
levied,  see  quot.  1765,  and  cf.  FII-TEENIM  11.  i. 

[a  noo  La~L-s  of  At  heist  an  i.  §  2  Ic  i^e  willc  gesyllan 
mine  teoban.  Ibid,  §  3  gif  we  ure  t-ju^an  ^esyllan  nyllab, 
us  fla  ny^on  darlas  bif>  £etbrxdene,  &  se  teoba  an  us  \>\\> 
tolaf.  c  uoo'i  i^ebes:  see 'J'lTHK  H.  i.  ciagoTi^pes:  seerVW. 
a  1300-^  i45X>:  see  TKIND.]  1474  CAXTON  Chcsse  in.  i.  (1883) 
77  That  they  rendre  and  gyue  to  god  the  tienlhes  of  her 
goodes.  1496-7  [see  Fu  TF.KNTH  I'.  1 1.  1535-6  Act  27  If  en. 
/'///,  c.  42  The  said  firste  frutes  and  tenthe.  1560  DAI'S  tr. 
Sleidanes  Coniin.  39  b,  The  fyrst  fruictes,  &  the  teuthes. 
1587  HARRISES  England  n.  i.  (1877)  i.  24  To  returne  to  our 
tenths,  a  paiement  first  a^  deuised  by  the  pope.  1587 
TtLf.Ml'SGContn.HolinsJit'd  I II.  1378/1  An  vniueisall  taxation 
was  made  in  nature  of  a  tenth  and  fifteenth  ouer  all  the 
countrie  of  Kent.  1611  STEKU  /fist.  Gt.  Brit,  ix,  ix.  (1623) 
628  The  Tenthsof  the  Clergie.. should  haue  been  receyued. 
1686  tr.  Chardin's  Caronat.  Solyman  147  They  pay  both  Tri 
bute  and  Tenths.  iT^sButCKSTONiCiWfiH.  I.  viii.  308  'J'enths 
and  fifteentfis  were  temporary  aids  issuing  out  of  peisonal 
property,  and  were  formerly  the  real  tenth  or  fifteenth  part 
of  all  the  movables  belonging  to  the  subject.  Originally  the 
amount  was  uncertain,  but  was  reduced  to  a  certainty  in 
the  eighth  year  of  Kdward  III.,  when  new  taxations  were 
made  of  every  townshio,  borough,  and  city  in  the  kingdom, 
and  recorded  in  the  Exchequer.  179*  A.  YOUNG  Trai>. 
France  537  No  such  thing  was  known  in  any  part  of  France 
..as  a  tenth:  it  was  always  a  twelfth,  or  a  thirteenth,  or  even 
a  twentieth  of  the  produce.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xv. 
III.  557  The  hereditary  revenue.,  was  derived  from  the  rents 
of  the  royal  domains,,  .from  the  first  fruits  and  tenths  of 
benefices  [etc.]. 

t  2.  Every  tenth  number  (below  a  hundred)  in 
the  natural  series  of  numbers  ;  //.  the  multiples  of 
ten,  the  'tens'.  Obs. 

1543  REcORDE(7rtw«</3/ 'Aries  136  These  be  all  the  nombers 
from  i  to  to,  and  then  all  the  tenthe*  within  100.  Ibid. 
136  b,  Loke  how  you  did  expre*se  single  vnities  and  tenthes 
in  the  lefte  hande,  so  must  you  expresse  vnities  and  tenthes 
of  hundredes,  in  the  ryghte  hande.  Ibid.,  So  the  four  me  of 
euery  tenthe  in  the  lefte  hande  serueth  [in  the  ryghte  hand] 
to  expres&e  lyke  nomber  of  thousandes,  so  y*  fourme  of 
40  standcth  for  4000. 

3.  A/us.  A  note  ten  diatonic  degrees  above  or 
below  a  given  note  (both  notes  being  counted) ; 
the  interval  between,  or  consonance  of,  two  notes 
ten  diatonic  degrees  apart. 

1597  MORLEY  Introd,  Afus.  71  Phi.  Which  distances  do 
make  vnperfect  consonants?  .Ma.  Atu.td,a  sixt,  and  their 
eightes :  a  tenth,  a  thirteenth  [etc.).  1694  HOLDER  //ar. 
many  iv.  (1731)  40  A  Tenth  ascending  is  ,«..  Octave  above 
the  Third.  1869  OUSELKY  Counter^,  xvi.  122  Double 
counterpoint  at  the  tenth  is  that  in  which  either  of  the  parts 
is  transposed  a  tenth,  the  other  remaining  unmoved.  1880 
C.  H.  H.  PARKY  in  Grove  Diet.  Afus.  I.  670/1  The  use  of 
tenths  in  this  example  [of  Diaphony'of  the  loth  century]  is 
remarkable,  and  evidently  unusual,  for  Guido  of  Arerzo... 
a  full  century  later,  speaks  of  the  'symphonia  vocum  '  in  his 
Antiphonarium, and  mentions  only  fourths,  fifths, and  octaves. 

C.  Comb. :  tenthraotro.  a  metre  divided  by  the 
tenth  power  of  ten  (  «=  one  ten-millionth  of  a  milli 
metre)  ;  tenth-rate  a.t  of  the  tenth  rate  or  relative 
quality,  very  inferior ;  so  tenth-remove  a. 

1876  G.  F.  CHAMBERS  Astron.  x.  iii.  848  The  wave-lengths 
of  the  principal  Fraunhofer  lines  expressed  in  'tenthmetres, 
a  lenthmetre  being  the  i-io*°ofanirtre.  1834  Ttufs  Mag. 
1.440/1  He  tears  himself  away  from  (he  .smites  of  a  'tenth -rate 
figurante  of  the  Acadtmit  Koyale.  1889  Spectator  9  Nov. 
626/2  A  people  seeking  nothing  but  material  prosperity  of 
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the  tenth-rate  kind.     1905  Westm.  Caz.  28  Mar.  4/1  Con-    | 
stable  is  too  remote  and   difficult,  but  a  "tenth-remove 
derivative,  properly  browned,  will  serve  their  turn. 

[Note.  The  etymological  history  of  some  of  the  prec.  forms 
(as  in  other  numerals)  presents  points  of  which  the  explana 
tions  are  more  or  less  conjectural.  The  direct  OTeut.  repr. 
of  Indo-Eur.  ^aekmto's  was  by  Verner's  Law  "ttfumOM  ; 
with  this  the  Gothic  taihunda,  OS.  tchando,  OHG.  zehanto,  , 
agree,  except  in  having  ft  for  g,  apparently  under  the  influ 
ence  of  the  cardinal  *tehw,  .an.  The  OTeut.  'trfmijo-, 
whence  OS.  and  OFris.  tegotho,  -a,  OAnglian  tMtpfa, 
implies  a  pre-Teut.  *dekm'tos,  with  shifted  stress  (implied 
also  in  some  other  ordinals).  Assimilation  of  this  form  also 
to  the  cardinal  would  give  *tehunf>o-t  whence  *tckuf<at 
teoh(o)ia,  tcoia.  The  history  of  tende  is  more  uncertain : 
the  four  ordinals,  sefende,  ejtende,  neyndet  tinde,  in  ME., 
Northern  and  Kentish,  form  a  group  of  which  only  the  first 
is  known  in  OE.,  repr.  by  siofimda,  seefonda,  in  the  Lmdisf. 
and  Rushw.  glosses.  Sio/uitda,  like  Goth,  "silinnda,  OS. 
situndo,  OHG.  sibunto,  represents  an  OTeut.  *situnao-, 
Indo-Eur.  sep(t)inta's.  OE.  nigenda.  (a  1066),  OS.  nigundo, 
OHG.  niunlo,  Goth,  niimda,  had  prob.  a  parallel  history. 
The  ME.  ektendt  appears  to  have  been  conformed  in  its 
ending  to  sefende ;  and  tende,  from  its  late  appearance,  was 
prob.  formed  from  ten  on  the  same  model.  Ten-til  has  the 
suffix  which  in  OE.  appears  in  /ecrSa,  scofola,  calitoSa, 


(OS.  and  OFris.  /i/to,  -In,  OHG.  fimflo,  Goth, 
OTeut  *j!mfta-\  and  sixta  (OS.  and  OHG.  selisto,  Goth. 
saHsta,  OTeut.  st\sto-),  which  in  OE.  was  also  used  in 
enlffla  (ellefta)  and  twelfia,  and  in  North,  and  North- 
Midld.  dialects  has  since  been  extended  to  all  the  ordinals 
(ramfourt  to  hundert.] 

Tenth,  v.    rare.    [f.  TENTH  sb.~]    trans.    To 
decimate,  to  tithe. 


Abraham.  Gr.  Tithed  or  tenthed  Abraham.  1878  HOOKER 
&  BALL  Marocco  470  At  last  came  the  holiday  ttukora,  or 
the  day  of  the  Sultan's  tenthing. 

Tenthe,  obs.  form  of  TENT  s&.1 

Tenthly  (te-njli),  adv.  [f.  TENTH  a.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  the  tenth  place. 

1623  in  Fasti  Aberd.  (1854)  282  Tentlie,  that  [etc.]... 
Tuellftlie,  that  [etc.].  1648  D.  JENKINS  Wks.  38  Tenthly, 
wee  maintaine  that  [etc.].  1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Tenthly,  in 
the  tenth  Place  or  Order. 

t  Te-nt-hook.  Obs.  rare.  In  5-6  taynt-.  [f. 
TENT  s/>.5  +  HOOK  sb.]  A  tenter-hook. 

1491  Churchw.  Ace.  St.  Dunstan's,  Canterb.,  Payde  for 
threde  and  taynt  hookes  j  d.  1533  MS.  Ace.  St.  John's 
H&sp.,  Cantero.,  For  taynt  hokys  j  d. 

II  Tenthredo  (tenbrfdo).  Entom.  [Latinized 
form  of  Gr.  TtvfffnjSwy,  -Sop-,  a  kind  of  wasp ;  the 
stem  being  taken  erroneously  as  tenlhreciin-.'}  A 
saw-fly :  in  early  use  vaguely  applied  ;  in  modern 
scientific  use,  after  Linnaeus  1748,  and  as  re 
stricted  by  Leach  1819,  a  genus  of  hymenopterous 
insects,  typical  of  the  family  Tenthredinulse,  com 
prising  the  large  saw-flies  called  hornet-flies.  Hence 
Tenthre'dlnld,  a.  belonging  to  the  Tenthndinidx; 
sb.  a  member  of  this  family. 

1658  ROWLAND  Moufet's  Theat.  Ins.  929  Now  let  us  pro-    | 
ceed  to  the  Insect  called  Tenthredo.    1706  PHILLIPS  (ed. 
Kersey),  Tenthredo,.  .thelesser  Hornet, or  Bastard  Hornet; 
an  Insect.    1752  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  81  The  black  Ten 
thredo,  with  clavated  antenna?.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Snpp.,    \ 
Tenthredo,  in  natural   history,  the  name  of  a  fly  of  the    ' 
stinging  kind.     U874  LUBBOCK  Orig.  fy  Met.  Ins.  ii.  33    I 
Although  Tenthredinidae  and  Siricidae  are  caterpillars,  more    I 
or  less  closely  resembling  those  of  Lepidoptera.] 

tTe'ntible,  a.  Obs.  rare.      [f.  TENT  t/.1  to    j 
attend  +  -IBLE.]     Apt  to  attend,  attentive. 

1603  H.  CROSSE  Vertves  Coniimu.  (1878)  29  If  these  see  but 
a  small  moate  amisse,  a  wrinkle  awry,  now  tentible  they  be 
to  mend  it.  Ibid.  120  The  minde  is  nothing  so  tentible  at 
a  good  instruction,  .as  at  a  vaine  and  sportiue  foolerie. 

t  Te-nticle.  Obs.  [f.  TENT  rf.i  as  if  after  a 
L.  type  "tenticula  :  see  -ci'LE.]  A  small  tent. 

1548  PATTEN  Exped.  Scotl.  Kiv,  These  whyte  ridges., 
wear  the  tenticles  or  rather  cabayns  and  couches  of  theyr 
souldiours.  1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinslied^  III.  988/2 
Foure  miles  on  this  side  Edenburgh,  occupied  in  largenesse 
with  diuerse  tents  and  tenticles. 

Tentie,  variant  of  TENTY  a. 

t  Tentiginous  (tenti-d^mas),  a.  Obs.  [f.  L. 
tentigo,  -in-em  (see  next)  +  -ous.j 

1.  Excited  to  lust ;  itching,  lecherous. 

1616  B.  JONSON  Devil  an  Ass  II.  iii,  Were  you  tend- 
ginous?  ha?  Would  you  be  acting  of  the  Incubus? 

2.  Provocative  of  lust ;  lascivious. 

1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Compit.  xvi.  569  What  he  here  orders    ! 
to  be  given  is  heating  and  therefore  tentiginous.    1704  SWIFT 
Mech.  Operat.  Spirit  ii.  Misc.  (1711)  308  Nothing  affects  the    \ 
Head  so  much  as  a  tentigenous  Humour,  repel'd  and  elated 
to  the  upper  Region. 

II  Tentigo  (tentai-go).  Obs.  [L.  lentlgo  tense 
ness,  lust.]  An  attack  of  priapism,  an  erection ; 
lecherousness,  lust. 

01603  in  Nichols  Progr.  Q.  .Eto.  (1823)  III.  336  If  any  be 
trobled  with  the  tentigo.  1827  D.  JOHNSON  Ind.  Field 
Sports  228  Tentigo  also  attends.  1860  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex., 
Tentip0,..o\&  term  for  Priapism. 

tTe'ntik,  a.  Obs.  rare—'1.  Aphetic  form  of 
atlentik,  AUTHENTIC,  duly  qualified,  trustworthy. 

1534  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  IV.  566  Vat  Je  sail  speyk 
with  Master  Adem  Oterbowrn,  or  cawis  sowm  tentyk  man 
to  speyk  with  hym. 
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!  Tentillum.  Zoo?.  [mod.L.,f.L./  ^  . 
stem  of  temptare>  tentare  to  feel  +  dim.  suffix  :  cf. 
tentacle^  One  of  the  unbranched  twigs  which  stud 
the  retractile  tentacles  of  some  Siphonophora. 

1898  SEDGWICK  Text-bk.  Zool.  I.  iv.  140  These  aggrega-  t 
tions  of  thread-cells  are  especially  found  upon  the  tentilla,  j 
where  they  give  rise  to.  .the  cnidosacs  or  batteries. 

Tentily  (te'ntili),  adv.    Sc.    rare.      [As  if  f.    j 
TENTY  a.  +-LY  2;  but  perh.  a  worn-down  form  of   j 
TENTIVELY  (see  -IVE),  TENTY  not  being  found  until 
much  later.]     With  care  and  attention  ;  carefully. 

?«  1400  Morte  Arth.  3618  Tolowris  tentyly  takelle  they 
ryghttene.  1721  RAMSAY  Cuf>id  Thrown  v,  He  tentily 
Myrtilla  sought.  1768  Ross  Helenore  \.  g  Back  with  the 
halesome  girss  in  haste  she  hy'd,  An'  tentyly  unto  the  sair 
apply'd. 

Tenting  (te-ntirj).     [f.  TENT  v. 6  +  -ING1.] 

1.  rbl.sb^  Lodging  in  or  as  in  tents;  encamp 
ing  ;  sojourning.     Chiefly  attrib. 

1858  M  ACDUFF  B(KU  in  Cloud  (1870)  32  Tenting-time  here— 
resting-time  yonder.  1870  Standard  14  Dec.,  They  were 
In  excellent  marching  trim,  carryed  neither  knapsack  nor 
tenting  equipage,  1873  TRISTRAM  Moab  xiii.  234  A  little 
plain . . ,  a  lovely  tenting  spot.  1883  '  ANNIE  THOMAS  '  Mod. 
Housewife  81  That  a  house  in  the  country,  a  short  distance 
from  London,  was  a  more  expensive  form  of  tenting  than  an 
equally  highly-rented  one  in  the  heart  of  the  great  metropolis. 

2.  sb.  [f.  TENT  sb.1 ;  cf.  bedding,  sat  fang.]  Material 
for  tents  ;  in  quot.  attrib. 

1887  Pall  Mall  G.  4  June  8/2  The  rain,  instead  of  running 
off  as  it  should  have  done  on  first-class  tenting  material, 
dripped  through  persistently,  until  the  tents  were  perfectly 
uninhabitable. 

Tenting,  vbl.  sd.2—a  :  see  TENT  v.i— 4. 

Te'nting,  ///.  a.  [f.  TENT  sb.1  +  -ING  2.]  Re 
sembling  a  tent ;  converging  as  the  sides  of  a  tent. 

1818  KEATS  Endyin.  11,  400  Coverlids.. Not  hiding  up  an 
Apollonian  curve  Of  neck  and  shoulder,  nor  the  tenting 
swerve  Of  knee  from  knee,  nor  ankles  pointing  light. 

f  Tention  1.  Obs.  rare.   Short  for  INTENTION. 

1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed\\\.  1417/1  To  further  our 
tention  and  honorable  and  lust  actions  at  that  time  in  such 
sort.  1653  SCLATER  Fun.  Serin.  25  Sept.  (1654)  13  In  the 
will,  perfect  fruition  of  the  Divine  glory,  tention,  and  (for 
the  measure  of  the  Creature)  Comprehension. 

t  Tention  *.  Obs.  rare.     Short  for  CONTENTION. 

1602  FULBECKE  -2nd Pi.  Parallel  Introd.  6  Myneyghbours 
are  full  of  sension  and  tention,  and  so  cunninge,  that  they 
will  make  you  beleeue,  that  all  is  gold,  which  glistereth. 

Tention  3  ('tention).   Short  for  ATTENTION  (5). 

Tention,  obs.  form  of  TENSION. 

Te*ntiveF  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  4-5  -if(e,  -yf, 
6  -yue.  [a.  OF.  tentif(\$Co.  c.  in  Godef.),  aphetic 
form  of  F.  atentif^  or  aphetic  form  of  INTENTIVE 
and  (in  later  use)  ATTENTIVE.]  =  ATTENTIVE. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Melib.  r  149  (Harl.  MS.)  As  to  warisching 
of  ;oure  doubter.. we  schullen  do  so  tentyf  [v.r.  ententifj 
besynes  fro  day  to  night  bat .  .sche  schal  be  hool.  la  1400 
Cato's  Mor.  337  in  Cursor  M.  p.  1673  Loke  JJQU  be  tentife,  if 
bou  haue  lered  alle  \>\  life.  1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform. 
xxiii.  66  With  tentyue  eir  vnto  my  taill  attend.  158*  STANY- 
HURST  JEneis  ii.  ( Arb.l  43  Wyth  tentiue  lystmng  eeche  wight 
was  setled  in  harckning.  17^1  J.  LEARMONT  Poems  320 
(E.D.D.)  Nouther  party's  tentive  how  to  please.  1902  R.  Ai. 
GILCHRIST  Natives  of  Milton  97  Yo're  as  'tentive  an'  as 
capable  as  onyone  could  be. 

So  Te-ntively  adv.  =•  ATTENTIVELY  ;  Te'ntive- 
ness  =  ATTENTIVENESS. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  2258  }if  ?e  *tentifly  take  kepe  £  trewe 
be  togadere.  Ibid.  5124  But  tentyfii  bow  help,  J?at  al  bis 
lond  be  lad  in  lawe  as  it  ou^t.  1438  Rolls  ofParlt.  V.  439/1 
Thei  put  tentiflye  their  hole  labours  and  diligences  for  his 
worship,  1876  Whitfy  Gloss.,  7V«/£/?y,..with  attention. 
138*  WYCLIF  Wisd.  xii.  20  If  forsothe  the  enemys  of  thi 
seruauns, .  .with  so  myche  *tentifnesse,  thou  tormentedist, 
and  deliueredest.  1610  J.  MELVILL  Diary  (Wodrow)  556 
Want  of  skill,  tentivnes,  faithfulness  and  guid  effectioune. 

Tentless  (te'ntles),  a.1  Sc.  [f.  TENT  s6.*  + 
-LESS.]  Heedless,  careless,  inattentive.  Hence 
Te-iitlessness. 

a  1584  MOXTGOMERIE  Ckerris  fySlae  1290  Aftymes  a  tent- 
less  merchant!  tynes,  For  bying  geir  be  gess.  1785  BURNS 
To  f.  Smith  x,  111  wander  on,  wi'  tentless  heed  How  never- 
halting  moments  speed.  1836  J.  STRUTHERS  Dychmont 
Poet.  Wks.  1850  II.  49,  I  With  tentless  step  was  wont  to 
roam.  1883  D.  R.  SELLARS  in  Mod,  Scot.  Poets  vL  157  His 
tentlessness  he  rues  In  calmer  mood. 

Tentless  (te-ntles),  a.-  [f.  TENT  J£.I  +  -LESS.] 
Without  a  tent  or  tents;  having  no  tent. 

1814  BYRON  Lara  ii.  xi,  The  tentless  rest  beneath  the  humid 
sky.  1820  MILMAN  Fall  Jems.  (1821)  39  The  wind  That 
sweeps  the  tentless  desert.  1901  KIPLING  Kim  xiii,  They 
lay  out  somewhere  below  him,  chariless,  foodless,  tentless. 

Tentlet  (te*ntlet).     [f.  TENT  sb.i  +  -LET.]     A 

miniature  tent. 

1879  STEVENSON  Trav.  Cevcnnes  7  In  case  of  heavy  rain 
I  proposed  to  make  myself  a  little  tent,  or  tentlet. 

t  Te-ntly,  adv.  Obs.     [f.  TENT  a.  +  -LY  ^.]    At- 

tently,  attentively. 

V  1x1400  Cato's  Mor.  303  in  Cursor  M.  p.  1673  J>e  mare  bou 
art  of  prise,  And  gracious  to  office,  Serue  bou  mare  tentli, 
pat  bou  ne  be  calde  vn-wise. 

Te'nt-ma:ker.      1.  One  who  makes  tents. 

1565  T.  STAPLETON  Fortr.  Faith  107  b,  He  that  weareth 
thecrowne  on  his  head,  besecheth  theteintmaker  [St.  Paul], 
and  the  fisher  both  dead  to  be  his  protectours.  1582  N.  T. 
(Rhem.)  Acts  xviii.  3  They  were  tentmakers  by  their  craft 
[TINDALE,  Their  crafte  was  to  make  tentes ;  1388  WYCLIF,  of 
roop-makeris  crafte].  1884  J.  HALL  Chr.  Home  87  Paul 
was  a  tent-maker,  and  he  was  not  ashamed  of  it. 


TENTWISE. 

2.  (See  quot.,  and  cf.  TENT  sb.  1  2  c.) 

1863  L.  L.  CLARKE  in  InteU.  Observer  IV.  i  Micro- 
lepidoptera.  (Coleophora,  or  Tent-makers.) 

So  Te'nt-ma-king',  the  business  of  making  tents. 

1641  *  SMECTYMNUUS  '  Vittd.  Answ.  xii.  113  We  pardon  his 
. .  comparison  betweene  S.  Pauls  Tent. making . ,  &  the  State 
iinploy  merit  of  our  Bishops. 

Tent-man :  see  TENT  s&.1  5  b. 

Tentor,  obs.  form  of  TENTER. 

TentO'fial,  a-  Anat.  [f.  L.  Untori-um  (see 
below)  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tentorium. 

1863  HUXLEY  ATa^s  Place  Nat.  iii,  149  Longitudinal  and 
vertical  sections  of  the  skulls  of  a  Beaver . .  and  a  Baboon . . , 
the  tentorial  plane.  1881  MIVART  Cat  69  The  ossified 
tentorial  plate.  1899  Syd.  See.  Lex.)  Tentorial  angle,  angle 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  basto-cranial  axis  with 
plane  of  tentorium. 

So  t  Tento'rian  a.   Obs.  rare"0. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Tentorian,  belonging  to  a  tent  or 
pavilion. 

11  Tentorium  (tentoa'rizJm).  [L.  tentorium 
tent,  f.  tend-tre,  tent-  to  stretch  :  see  -ORIUM.] 

fl.  A  tent-like  covering  ;  an  awning;  a  canopy. 

1661  EVELYN  F-umifvg.  Misc.  Writ.  (1805)  I.  230  If  there 
were  a  solid  tentorium,  or  canopy  over  London. 

2.  Anat.  A  membranous  (sometimes  ossified) 
partition  between  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum. 

1800  Phil.  Trans.  XC.  435  There  is  a  very  uncommon 
peculiarity  in  it,  which  is,  that  there  is  a  bony  falx  of  some 
breadth,  but  no  bony  tentorium.  1801  HOME  ibid.  XCII. 
78  The  tentorium  is  entirely  membranous.  1854  OWEN 
Skel.  fy  Teeth  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.  I.  Qrg.  Nat.  232  The  parts 
of  the  dura  mater  or  outer  membrane  of  the  brain,  called 
'  tentorium  ',.  .are  ossified.  1863  HUXLEY  Man's  Place  Nat. 
ii.  99  What  is  termed  the  tentoriutii—n.  sort  of  parchment- 
like  shelf  or  partition  which,  .is  interposed  between  the  cere 
brum  and  cerebellum.  1878  BELL  Gegenbau^s  Coinf.  A  nat. 
512  In  many  Mammalia  the  tentorium  is  ossified. 

t  Te'ntory.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  tentori-um  tent :  see 
-OBY  !.]  A  tent ;  the  awning  of  a  tent. 


Sylva.  iv.  viii.  (1775)  615  The  women  ..  who  are  said 
[2  Kings  xxiii.  7]  to  weave  hangings  and  curtains  for  the 
grove,  were  no  other  then  makers  of  tentories,  to  spread 
from  tree  to  tree. 

fTentour.  Obs.  rare~~l.  [In  quot,  rendering 
L.  tentoria  tents :  cf.  -OR  3.]  A  tent. 

a  1323  Prose  Psalter^  Hab.  iii.  7  Y  se^e  be  tentours  [Vulg. 
tentoria;  LXX.<jxY)i/£u/*aTa]  ofEthiopfor  her  wickednes, & 
be  skynnes  [Vulg.  Belles ;  LXX.  oK^rat]  of  be  londe  of 
Madian  shul  ben  trubled. 

Tentour,  -owre,  obs.  forms  of  TENTER. 

Te'nt-peg.  One  of  the  (usually  wooden)  pegs, 
with  a  notch  at  the  upper  end,  to  which  when 
stuck  in  the  ground  the  ropes  of  a  tent  are  fastened. 
Hence  Te'nt-pe^glng',  an  Indian  cavalry  sport, 
in  which  the  player,  riding  at  full  speed,  tries  to 
transfix  and  carry  off,  on  the  point  of  his  lance,  a 
tent-peg  fixed  in  the  ground.  Also  attrib.  So 
Te'nt-pe:gri?er,  one  who  takes  part  in  this  exercise. 

1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  326  Between  the 
tent-pegs  of  every  tent  1878  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVII.  155 
'  Tent-pegging '  is  a  very  favorite  amusement  of  the  sowar. 
1900 Daily  Ne^vs  26  June  3/1  The  tugs-of-war,  tent-peggings, 
v.C.  races, etc.,  were  well  contested.  1901  Daily  Chron. 
31  May  6/2  '  Bobs '.  .was  himself  the  champion  tent-pegger 
against  all  comers. 

Tentral,  erron.  form  of  TRENTAL. 

t  Tentretene  =  to  entertain  :  see  T*. 

1481  CAXTON  Godeffroy  iii.  21  This  puissaunt  kynge.. 
assigned  grete  reuenues  therto  for  tentretene  it  [the  temple]. 

Te*nt-stitch.  Also  ten-.  [First  element 
uncertain.  One  conjecture  would  refer  it  to  TENT 
sb.$\  A  kind  of  embroidery  or  worsted-work  popu 
lar  in  the  1 7-1  Sth  c.,  in  which  the  pattern  is  worked 
in  series  of  parallel  stitches  arranged  diagonally 
across  the  intersections  of  the  threads.  Also  called 
petit  point.  Also  attrib.  So  Tent- work,  needle 
work  done  in  tent-stitch. 

1639  MAYNE  City  Match  iv.  i,  Let  me  never  more  Be 
thought  fit  to  instruct  young  Gentlewomen,  Or  deale  in 
Tent-stitch.  1669  MRS.  THORNTON  Autobiog.  (Surtees)  12 
Blacke  velvett,  imbroidered  with  flowrsof  silke  worke  in  ten 
stich.  c  1710  CELIA  FIENNES  Diary  (1888)  206  Many  fine 

§ictures  under  Glasses,  of  tentstitch,  sattin  stitch,.. and 
trawwork.  1798  EDGEWORTH  Pract.  Educ.  xx.  II.  530  Our 
great  grandmothers  distinguished  themselves  by  substantial 
tent  work  [ed.  1811  ten-stitch]  chairs  and  carpets.  1800  MRS. 
HERVEY  Mourtray  Fam.  III.  199  During  the  interesting 
scene,  by  the  lent  stitch  frame.  1882  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD 
Dict.Needlfiuk,,  Tent  Stitch,  a  stitch  employed  in  Tapestry 
Work  and  in  fine  Embroideries, .  .produced  by  crossing  over 
one  strand  of  canvas  in  a  diagonal  direction,  sloped  from 
right  to  left,  and  resembles  the  first  half  taken  in  Cross 
Stitch.  1908  Wt-stm.  Gaz.  i  July  2/1  An  oval  fire-screen 
in  tent-stitch,  of  quaint  pattern  and  beautiful  execution. 

t  Tent-taker.   Obs.  [TENT  $b?  i.]    One  who 

'  takes  tent  '  or  gives  heed. 

c  1430  in  Pol.  Rel.  $  L.  Poems  (1866)  187  To  triflis  y  haue 
be  a  greet  tent  taker. 

Tenture(te'ntioi).  rare.  [a.  f.tentoire tapestry 
hangings,  ad.  L.  type  *tentura  stretching,  f.  tendtret 
tent-  to  stretch.]  Hangings  for  a  wall ;  wall-paper. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade.      1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 

Tenture,  obs.  form  of  TENTER. 
Tentwise,  adv.  \  * :  see  TENT  s&.\  3. 


TENT-WORK. 
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TENURE. 


Te'nt-work1.     [f.  TENT  st.i  +  WORK  *£.]    a.   • 
The   work   of   tent-making,      b.  A  work   of  the   j 
nature   or    form    of  a    tent.      C.    Work    done    or 
carried  out  in  tents  or  under  canvas. 

1645  BP.  HALL  Renudy  Discontents  92  There  we  find  the 
most  glorious  Apostle  ..  stitching  of  skins   for   his   Tent- 
work.     1866  H.  COLLINS  Cistercian  Order  53  They  erected    ] 
a  tent-work  with  some  pieces  of  blanketing.     1878  CONULU 
(title)  Tent-Work  in  Palestine. 

Tent-work  -  :  see  TENT-STITCH. 

Tentwort  (te'ntwait).  Also  6  teynt-.  [?f. 
TAINT  sb.i  see  qtiot.  1727.]  An  old  name  for  a 
small  fern,  the  Wall  Rue,  AspUnium  Ruta-muraria. 

c  1550  LLOYD  Treas.  Health,  Y  ij,  Agaynst  the  Tertian  of 
yellowe  choler.  .take  y«  rotes  of  fennel,  parcely,  teynt  wort, 
mayden  heare,  endyue  (etc.],  1666  MEKKEIT  Ptnax  Brit.  2 
Adianthuiii  album,  sive  Kuta  muraria,  sivc  Salvia  Vita:, 
Wall  rue,  and  Tentwort.  17*7  THKELKELD  Syn.  Stirpes 
Hibern.  A  ij,  Our  ancestors  gave  it  [the  Kuta  muraria]  the 
name  of  Tent-wort,  deeming  it  a  sovereign  remedy  against 
the. .  Taint,  doubling  of  the  Joints,  and  in  a  more  general 
word,  Rickets.  1860  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Tent-wort.  1866 
Treas,  Bot.t  Tentwort. 

Tenty  tc'nti),  a.  6V.  Also  teutie.  [Later  form 
of  tentij\  TENTIVE,  with  -^"reduced  to  -ict  -y.  see 
-IVE.]  \Vatchful,  attentive,  observant,  cautious. 

c  1555  MAITLAND  in  Pinkerton  Anc.  Scot.  Poems  (1786)  276 
lie  wyse,  and  tentie?  in  thy  governing.  1728  RAMSAY  Tea-t. 
Misc.,  nonny  Scotii\t  Fair  winds  and  tenty  boat-man.  1785 
BURNS  Halloween  viii,  Jean  slips  in  twa  wi'tentie  e'e ;  \V  hii 
'twas,she  wadna  tell.  1886  STEVKNSON  Kidmipped  xii.  112 
Never  a  gun  or  a  sword  left  ..  but  what  tenty  folk  have 
hidden  in  their  thatch. 

't'  Te  nuate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  tenuat-y  ppl. 
stem  of  tenndre  to  make  thin,  f.  tcnu-is  thin.] 
trans.  To  make  thin  or  slender ;  to  attenuate. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.t  Tcrtuatt;..lo  make  small,  thin  or  | 
slender.  1657  TOMLINSON  Kenous  Disp.  505  To  tenuatc  ! 
and  prepare  humours. 

II  Tenue  (Un«).  [Fr.  tenue  deportment,  sb. 
use  of  fern.  pa.  pple.  of  tenir\x>  hold,  keep  ;  =  Pr. 
tcnguda,  Sp.,  It.  tenuta.]  Carriage,  bearing,  de 
portment ;  also,  costume,  *rig*. 

1892  Q.  Rev,  Apr.  380  To  the  end  that  he  might  appear 
in  proper  tenue  at  any  place  of  fashionable  resort.  1901 
Ibid,  Apr.  325  The  Queen  had  an  extreme  respect  for  tenue 
in  all  its  forms. 

Tenues,  pi.  of  TENUIS. 

Tenui-  (teni«,i).  Combining  form  of  L.  tennis 
1  thin,  narrow,  slender ',  in  scientific  use  in  adjectives, 
as  te  nuico'state  [L.  costa  rib],  having  slender 
ribs;  so  te^uuifa  sciate  [L,.  fascia  band],  te^nui- 
flo'roua \\-..floS)fldrein  flower], tenuifo'lious  [L. 
folium  leaf],  having  narrow  or  thin  leaves,  te'nui- 
pede  [L.  pes^  ped-eni  foot],  te  nuistrrate  [L. 
stria  groove],  having  slender  stride. 

1860  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.^  Tettnicostnt'Nst.,'ten\iicQsti\\.u.    . 
//'/</.,    yv/j«^7<7r»jl..*lenuiilorous.      1657  Physical  Diet., 
" Tenui folioust  thin   leav'd.      1658   Sin  T.    UKOWNK   Card,    i 
Cyrus  iv,  Why  Coniferous  trees  are  tenuifolious  or  narrow. 
leaved?      1860  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex^   7V«  »(/&//»*,..  tenui-    ' 
foltous.     /£/</.,   Tenures,,  having  the  feet  small  and  coin-    j 
pressed:  *tenuipede.     Ibid,t  Tenuistriatust.  .*tenuistriate.     , 

f  Te'imine,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  tenu-is  thin,  : 
app*  after  genuine  ^\  Attenuated  ;  weak;  weakened,  j 

a  1660  Contemp.  Hist.  Irel.  (Jr.  Archarol.  Soc)  II.  79  To  \ 
continue,  .in  such  tenuine  condition  as  he  was  at  present. 

Tenu'ious, «.  Now  rare.  [f.  L.  tenui-s  thin  + 
-ous  (cf.  htgH9ri~6*t^\  Thin,  attenuated. 

1.  »  TENL'OUS  i. 

"495  Trevisa's  Earth.   De  P.  R.  v.  Ixiv.   I  viij  b/i  The 
skyimc  of  the  vysage  b  more  tenurus  [?tenuius;  orig.  alijs    j 
tenuior]  &  thynne.      1656    BLOUNT   Glossogr.,   Tenuious^    • 
Tenuous,,  .slender,  thin  [etc.].     1659  STANLKY ///*/.  Philos, 
XML    (1701)  563/1  A    natural  Philosopher,   who  conceived 
thai  all  things  are  generated  of  tenuious  little  Bodies.     1698 
KKILL  Exam.  Tk.  Earth  (1734)  185  Not  huge  lumps  of  solid 
matter,  but  little  tenuious  panicles  or  small  dust. 

2.  ^  TENUOUS  2. 

1634   T.   JOHNSON    Parey's  Chirurg.   xi.  (1678)  374   The    ! 
Aqua  vita;,  .is  of  so  tenuious  a  substance,  that  it  presently    ! 
vanUheth  into  the  air.     1696  WnisroN  Th.  Earth  iv.  (1722) 
317  The  Atmosphere  would,  .become  in  a   greater  degree 
tenuious.      1757  WALKLR  in  Phil.  Trans.  L.  130, 1  observed 
atenuiousblueish  vapour  rising.    1760-7*  tr.  "Jttantf  Ulloas    \ 
l'o\-.  {ed.  3}  I 1.  73  These  mists  are  so  tenuious. 

O.fig.    =  TENL'OUS  3. 

1656  STANLEY  /fist.  Philos.  I.  v.  148  The  tenuious,  loose, 
remtsse  phantasy.  1885  G.  MKKEDITH  Diana  xii,  Kmma 
went  through  a  sphere  of  tenuious  reflections  in  a  flash. 

TenuirOSter (Ie.iiitt,irfrst3i).  Ornith.  [ad.  F. 
tcnuirostrct  ad.  mod.L.  tenuirystris t  f.  tenui-s  thin 
-t-  rostrum  beak,  bill.]  A  member  of  the  Tenui- 
rostre$t  passerine  or  insessonal  birds  with  slender 
bills  ;  a  slender-billed  bird.  So  Te  xmiro'stral  a., 
of  or  jwrtaining  to  the  Tenuirostres  ;  also  -  next.  | 
Te  iiuiro  strate  a.,  slender-billed. 

1837  SwAisv>s.V,ir.///j/.<vC/ajjt//;/>;Vrt'f  ni.iii  II.nThis 
we  think  is  the  tenuirostral  type  of  the  circle.     1837  Penny    ; 
Cycl.  VIII.  146/2  According  to  Mr.  Vigors,  the  Certhiadx    j 
on  one  side  lead  the  way  to  the  Tenuirostral  group.     1841 
bitANpE  Diet.  Sci.t  Tenuirosters.    1860  MAYNK  Expos.  Lex.t    \ 
Tenuiiostrate.     1874  WOOD  A'«/.  Hist.  305  The  large  «roup 
of  birds  which  are  termed  Tenuirostral,  or  Slender-billed. 

llTenuis  (te-ni«,is).  Gram,  and  Phonology. 
Tl.  tenues  (te'ni«,/z  .  [L.,  -  thin,  slender,  fine  : 
used  in  Craston's  Latin  version  of  Lascaris's  Greek  j 


Grammar  1480,  and  in  other  early  Greek  gram-   ] 
mars,    to    translate    Gr.     i//l\ut>    *  bare,    smooth ',    ; 
applied  by  Aristotle  to  the  consonants  x,  T,  v  (for 
which  Priscian's  term  was  levis  smooth),  as  opposed    j 
to  the  aspirates  or  aspirates  (in  Gr.  Soat'a,  pi.  of  5a<ru 
rough,  thick).] 

One  of  the  Greek  letters  *,  T,  JT,  or  the  correspond 
ing  >6,  /,  p  of  Latin,  English,  and  other  languages ; 
esp.  the  sounds  represented  by  these  ;  also  called 
surds,  hard  mutes )  and  by  Ml  breath  stops. 

[1480  CRASION  Lascaris  Erotanata  aiij,  Muta:..quarum 
tenues  ^uidem  tres,  cappa.  pi,  laf.] 

1650  h.  REEVE  Introd.  Gk.  Tongue  38  The  Tenuis  conso 
nant.^  changed  into  his  aspirate:  as,  a.<l>'  rju-tav  for  aito  : 
i)Fi<ur.  1841  [see  MEDIA  i].  1842  Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  I.  7 
When  the  final  letter  of  the  verb  was  one  of  the  lenues.. 
/  was  substituted.  1887  MAX  MyLi.KR  in  fortn.  Rev.  May 
705  The  lenuis  becomes  aspirate  in  Low-German. 

Tenuity  (teni/Hti).     [ad.  L.  tenuitas  thinness,    | 
f.  tennis  thin  :  see  -ITV.     So  F.  ttnuitt  (i5th  c.)«] 

1.  Thinness  of  form  or  size;  slendeniess. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  .\fan  iv.  47  The  other  [muscle]..  ' 
sustayneth  his  sinewie  tenuitie  to  the  hard  tunicle  of  the  eye. 
a  1677  HALE  Print.  Orig.  Man.  8  If  we  consider,  .the  many 
parts  thereof,  that  either  in  respect  of  their  tenuity  or 
distance  escape  the  reach  of  our  Senses.  1777  JOHNSON 
22  Sept.  in  BoswfMtHe  is  not  well-shaped  ;  for  there  i<  not 
the  quick  transition  from  the  thiLkness  of  the  foiepart,  to  ' 
the  tenuity — the  thin  part— l>ehind;  which  a  bull-dog  ou^ht 
to  have.  i8oa  PALEY  ^Va/.  Theol.  ix.  (ed.a)  150  The  tenuity 
of  these  muscles  [in  the  iris  of  the  eye  and  the  drum  of  the 
ear]  is  astonishing.  1860  TVNDALL  Glac.  I.  i.  3  Mica,  .is 
sufficiently  tough  to  furnish  films  of  extreme  tenuity.  1882 
Mature  12  Oct.  587/1  Platinum  has  been  rolled  into  shut/is 
which,  .reach  the  surprising  tenuity  of  less  than  one  twenty- 
five -thousandth  of  an  English  inch. 

2.  Thinness    of  consistence ;    dilute   or   rarified 
condition  ;  rarity. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  740  liy  reason  of  this  | 
tenuitie  and  continuitie  when  oile  doth  froth  or  fonie.  it 
suffereth  no  winde  or  spirit  to  enter  in.  1658  R.  WHIIK 
tr.  Digfy's  Powd.  Sy»if.  (1660)  23  It  becomes  part  of  the 
jiire,  which  in  regard  of  its  tenuity  is  invisible  unto  us.  1759 
JOHNSON  Rasselas  vi,  Precipices,  .so  high  as  to  produce 
great  tenuity  of  air.  1802  PLAYPAIB  Illustr,  Hutton.  Th. 
415  The  tenuity  and  fineness  of  the  mud.  1860  MAUKY  JPhys. 
C>eog.  Sea  (Low)  i.  §  27  Air  may  be  expanded  to  an  indefi 
nite  degree  of  tenuity. 

b.  Faintness  (of  light) ;  thinness  (of  voice). 

1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  *t  Exp.  Philos.  IV.  xliv.  206  The 
j^reat  distance  of  the  planet  Saturn,  and  the  tenuity  of  its 
light.  i8j»  L.  HUNT  Sir  K.  Esher  123  He  ran  into  high 
tenuities  of  voice.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  fy  It.  Note-Bbs. 
II.  10  A  shrill,  yet  sweet,  tenuity  of  voice. 

3.  fig.    Meagreness ;      slightness,     slenderness, 
weakness,  poverty. 

1535**  -4  ct  27  H**-  VH f\  c.  42  §  i  By  reason  of  the  tenuy  tie 
of  lyvyng.  1648  Eikon  />as.  xvii.  178  The  tenuity  and  con 
tempt  of  Clergy-men  will  soon  let  them  see,  whaiapoorr 
carcasse  they  are,  when  parted  from  the  influence  ol  that 
Head,  to  whose  Supremacy  they  have  been  sworn,  a  1734 
NORTH  Lives  (1826)  I.  Pref.  14  My  tenuity  of  style  and 
language.  1867  BURTON  Hist.  Scot.  (1873)  I.  x.  343  The 
tenuity  of  the  evidence.  1895  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  July  386 
Any  cause  which  makes  for  intellectual  tenuity. 

114.  'Simplicity,  or  plainness.  (Ots.y,  Webster 
1864  :  hence  in  later  Diets.  App.  an  error. 

Tenuous  vte*nitt(3s),  a,  [A  syncopated  forma 
tion  from  L.  tennis  thin  +  -ous  ;  the  etymologically 
regular  form,  preserving  the  L.  stem  temti-t  being 
TENUIOUS,  now  obs.  or  rare.] 

1.  Thin  or  slender  in  form  ;  of  small  transverse 
measure  or  calibre  ;  slim. 

1656  [see  TENUOUS  i].  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  it.  134 
The  uppermost  surface  of  the  Quicksilver . .  is  dilated  into  a 
tenuous  Column,  or  Funicle.  1666  I.  SMITH  Old  Age  (1752) 
77  A  most  tenuous  vestment  for  the  humours,  i8*a  Blacfav. 
Mag.  XII.  411  The  spider.. touches  his  tenuous  line. 

2.  Thin  in  physical  consistency ;    sparse ;    rare, 
ratified,  subtile;  unsubstantial. 

1597  LOWE  Chintrg,  (1634)  147  When  the  vaines  are 
repleat  with  a  tenous  blood.  1635  J.  SWAN  Spec,  M.  v. 
\  2  (1643)  171  Their  [wind  and  air]  substances  being  too 
tenuous  to  be  perceived.  1794  SULLIVAN  I'icm  Nat.  I.  xvu 
192  Air.. is  too  subtile,  too  tenuous  a  substance.  1864  SIR 
K  I'ALGRAVt  Norm.  «Y  Eng.  IV.  456  Just  as  a  tenuous  film 
of  breath,  imperceptible  to  our  senses,  prevents  the  globules 
of  mercury  from  coalescing.  1892  Leisure  Hour  Aug.  706/1 
A  very  tenuous  medium  called  the  ether  exists  everywhere. 
1909  Eng.  A'rr.  Apr.  70  Your  dress  brushed  the  shrubs :  it 
was  grey  and  tenuous. 

3.  fig.  Slender,  of  slight  importance  or  signifi 
cance;  meagre,  weak  ;  flimsy,  vague,  unsubstantial. 

a  1817  T.  Uwiciir  Theol.  (1830)  I.  xv.  254  A  subject  per 
haps  as  tenuous,  and  difficult  to  be  fastened  upon.  1858 
BUSHSKLL  Serin.  AVus  Life  312  The  tenuous  and  fickle 
impuUc.  1881  Standard  7  May,  A  more  tenuous  or  un. 
satisfactory  claim  could  hardly  exist.  1903  Speaker  y  May 
145/1  The  poems  of  the  three  somewhat  tenuous  singers. 
1905  Athenxutn  5  Aug.  166/1  [They]  are  sure  lo  live  as 
letters  apart  from .  .the  tenuous  story  m  which  they  are  set. 

Hence  Te'nuously  adv.t  thinly,  sparsely  ;  Te'nu- 
ousness,  thinness,  tenuity. 

1891  ZASCWILL  Bou>  Mystery  i,  When  King  Fog  masses 
his  molecules  of  carbon  in  setried  squadrons  in  the  City, 
while  he  scatters  them  tenuously  in  the  suburbs.  1901 
Yorksh.  Post  a8  Nov.  6/6  The  bubble. .b  belter  pricked 
than  left  to  burst  of  its  own  tcnuousness. 

Tenur,  obs.  form  of  TANDOUK,  TENOR,  TKNUBC. 
Tenure  (tc'nivu).    Forms ;  a,  5-  tenure,  (5  te- 


nur,  7  tenuer);  0.6  tener,  ten;n  or,  6-7  tenour. 
[a.  AF.f  OF.  tenure  (i3th  c.  in  Goflef.)  :— earlier 
OK.  teneiire  (ii-i5th  c.),  in  mcil.L.  tcnitin\it 
Unctura  (c  1200  in  l)u  Cange),  f.  tent-re  to  hold  : 
see  -UKE.  Med.L.  had  also  (from  OF.)  tentura^ 
tenura  (nth  c.  in  Du  Cange).  OF.  had  in  same 
sense  tenor,  -our,  teneur,  app.  by  some  confusion 
with  TENOR  s/>.,  whence  the  /3-forms  in  Mli.,  etc. 

A  further  result  of  this  use  of  tenor  in  sense  of  tenure  in 
OK.  and  ME.  was  that  tenure  was  also  used  for  TKNOK  : 
see  the  latter.] 

1.  The   action  or   fact  of  holding   a   tenement 
(esp.  in  Eng.  Law}:  see  TENEMENT  i. 

a.  [1*92  BRITTON  i.  M\.  §  7  Kn  les  queus  dreitz  mil  \\<-  se 
deit  eyder  par  exce|>cioun  de  lounge  tenure  (tr.  to  aid  him 
self  by  exception  uf  long  tenure).)  1442  Surtees  Misc.  (i888j 
18  We.  .serched  a  tenement,.,  in  be  tenur  uf  John  Weu-Uy. 
1546  Mttn.  A'I'^H  tSurteesj  III.  16,  xv  acres  of  arable  laiidc 
..in  tholdinge  of  Kichard  Carlell  xvs.  one  tenemente  in 
Norlhstanley  in  the  tenure  of  John  Hyrde  vs.  1614  St  L- 
I.EN  Titles  //en.  31  Those  inferior  Kings  are  like  in  .s-nm: 
proportion  to  thoAe  of  Man,  who  haue  hail  it  al waves  by  a 
tenure  from  their  soueraigns,  the  Kings  of  England.  1614 
RALEIGH  Hist.  l\'orld\\\.  11634'  113  Some  land  there  was  in 
the  tenure  of  the  Locrians.  1651  BAXTKH  Inf.  tiapt.  100  Is  not 
the  Law  uf  the  I-aml.  .the  cause  of.  .every  man>  ri^hl  in  the 
Tenure  of  his  Estate?  1874  SiL'i;ns  G-//J/.  Hist.  I.  ii.  34 
We  have  not  the  mark  system,  but  we  have  the  principle  of 
common  tenure.  1878  SIMPSON  .Sc/t.  Shuks.  \.  53  Houkcr 
wrote  to  Oirevv  ..  that  the  Barony  of  Odrone  wa>  in  thi; 
tenure  of  a  >>ect  called  the  Cavana^hs. 

ft-  c  XS°5  Pluinpton  Ccrr.  (Camden)  200  A  certayne  land 
in  Rybstone,  of  long  tyme  in  the  tennor  of  one  John  Ample- 
for  the.  1589  Wills  \  fnr.  A'.  C.  (Surtees  II.  166  My  glebe 
land  in  Learmouth,  now  in  the  tenor  uf  Juhiw  Moore,  fur 
xxj  yeares.  1612-13  '"  -^-  Riding  Kec.  (1864)  II.  n  A  par- 
cell  of  meadow  called  the  \\raie  in  the  tenour  of  Rich. 
Michell.  1658  A'«<zrf,M/>.  ll'itts  (Surleest  II.  237  A  iiica- 
suage  with  land.. now  in  tenor  of  William  \Vilktiison, 

b.  gen.  and  fig.  The  action  or  fact  of  holding 
anything  material  or  non-material ;  hold  upon 
something;  maintaining  a  hold  ;  occupation. 

1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  A**i'.  v.  iv,  Lady,  vuuchsafe  the 
tenuie  of  this  ensigne.  1638  ROISK  Hcav.  Univ.  (1702) 
Pref,  A  Christians  tenure  of  religion  is  far  more  excellent 
ami  assured  than  that  of  the  Pagan.  1738  Centl.  Mag. 
V11I.  411/1  They  were  more  One  than  either  Espousals, 
or  a  Joint-Tenure  uf  the  Throne,  could  make  them.  1810 
\VI-.I.LINCION  in  (iurw.  Desp.  (1838)  V.  4^7  Their  existence 
in  safety  at  Seville  depends  upon  the  tenure  uf  the  pass  of 
Munasleriu.  1844  Lu.  BKOUGHAM  Krit.  Const.  App.  ii  (1062) 
414  Their  salary  cannot  be  altered  during  their  tenure  of 
office.  1855  BRBWSTER  Newton  II.  xxvi,  378  Warned  of 
hi-  ^li^ht  tenure  uf  life.  1875  Jowtir  Plato  (ed.  2j  V.  330 
The  tenure  of  the  priesthood  should  always  be  for  a  yeai 
and  no  longer. 

2.  The  condition  of  service,  etc.,  under  which  a 
tenement  is  held  of  the  superior  ;  the  title  by  which 
the  property  is   held  ;    the   relations,    lights,   ami 
duties  of  the  tenant  to  the  landlord.      Tenure  at 
wilt1,  cf.  TENANT  AT  WILL. 

1436  Rolls  of  Par  It.  IV.  501,  2  Yc  Five  Fortes  and  tenure 
of  Gavelkynde.  1523  FIIZHEKH.  Sun1. 12  All  these  lenaunte* 
maye  holde  their  landcs  by  dyuers  tenures,  customes,  and 
seruyces  :  as  by  homage,  fiallie,  e&cuage,  socage.  .burgage 
tenures,  and  tenuie  in  vyllenage.  //>/</.,  Also  it  is  to  be 
enquered . .  who  holdf  th  by  charter  ami  who  nat,  and  who  by 
the  olde  tenure.  1554  Act  i  -V  2  Phil.  -V  Mary,  c.  B  |  54 
The  Donor.. maye  reserve  to  him  and  his  heires  for  ever 
a  Tenure  in  Franck  Almoigne.  idosCA.MDts  Rent.  (1637)  132 
As  he  that  held  Land  by  tenure  to  say  a  ccrtaine  number  of 
Pater  nosters  for  the  soules  of  the  Kings  of  England.  1607 
COWELL  s.v.,  Tenure  is  the  manner,  whereby  tenements  arc 
houlden  of  their  Lords.  i6a8  COKL  On  Litt.  85  b.  Tenure 
inSocage,  iswhere  the  Tenant  buKlethof his ,  Loidthetenan- 
cie  by  ccrtaine  setuice  for  all  manner  of  seruices,  so  that  the 
seruice  be  not  Knights  seruke.  1641  CAPT.  MKHVIN  in 
Rushw.  Hist.  Coli.  in.  (1692)  I.  214  The  abortive  Judg 
ment  of  the  Tenure  in  Cafite,  where  no  Tenure  was  ex- 
prest.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comtn.  I.  Introd,  iii.  73  A  very 
extensive  comment  upon  a  little  excellent  tieatisc  uf  te 
nures,  compiled  by  judge  Littleton  in  the  reign  of  Ed 
ward  the  fourth.  Ibid.  xiii.  398  Those,  who  by  their  mili 
tary  tenures  were  bound  to  perform  forty  days  service 
in  the  field.  1774  PKNNANT  lour  Scot,  in  t"r]it  45  The 
right  of  voting  is  vested  by  burgess  tenure,  in  certain 
limits.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  aj  I.  7  The  circum>lance 
of  annexing  a  condition  uf  military  service  to  a  grant  of 
lands  does  not  imply  that  they  arc  held  by  a  feudal  tenure. 
//'/./.  27  Where  lands  held  by  an  allodial  tenure  were  volun 
tarily  converted  into  feuds.  Ibid.  381  Enfranchisement,  by 
which  the  tenure  is  changed  from  base  to  free.  1844  H  H. 
WILSON  Brit.  India  n.  xii.  II.  549  Involving  a  complicated 
texture  of  rights  and  tenures,  which  aimost  defied  unravell 
ing.  1875  J.  CURTIS  Hist.  £*£•  396  Thr  statute  12  Car.  II, 
c.  24,  which  abolished  the  military  tenuif,,  converting  them 
into  freehold.  i89J  Pall  Mall  G.  17  Mar.  7/1  The  new  and 
purely  tenurc-at-will  system  gradually  Kainin,;  ground. 
1908  Fenland  N.  $  Q-  Apr.  177  Keyhold  Tenure  at  Crow, 
land... That  house  was  hi>  WtauM:  he  built  it,  and  because 
he  held  the  key  which  admitted  him  to  it  and  enabled  him 
to  keep  other  people  out  of  it. 

£  ?  1510  PYNSON  (title)  Leteltun  tenets  newe  correcte. 
1535  fed.  1562)  Act  37  Hen.  VIII,  c.  26  ft  2  After  the 
cn^lish  tenour  without  diuUion  or  parcion.  1633  T.  STAF 
FORD  Paf.  Hib.  i.  ii.  (1821)  38,  1  hold  my  Lordships  and 
I~ind>.  .by  very  ancient  Tenour,  which  Service  and  Tenour 
none  may  dispence  wilhall.  1649  *•'•  '|ANIEI  'I'rinarck.^ 
Rich.  //,  Ixi,  And  some  (who  were  in  law  more  Conversant;, 
Demand  release  of  Tenors. 

b.  transf.  Tctms  of  holding;  title;  authority; 
hold  over  a  person  or  thing ;  control. 

1871  FREEMAN  Hitt.  A'«.  Ser.  I.  vii.  184  Few  Englishmen 
understand  the  difference  between  the  Kn^lish  tenure  of 
Uuuidcaux  and  the  English  tenuie  of  Calais.  01879  '" 
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TENTTBER. 

Drysdale  Philemon  Inlrod.  21  To  understand  the  tenure^of 
Philemon  over  Onesimus,  we  should  keep  in  mind  the  strin 
gency  of  Phrygian  bondage. 
C.  fig.      (Cf.  I  b.) 

1659  HAMMOND  On  Ps.  xxxiv.  8  Paraphr.  i8i_There  is  no 
such  assured  tenure  in  or  title  to  all  the  felicity  in  the  world. 
1726  SWIFT  Gulliver  in.  Hi,  The  office  of  a  favourite  hath  a 
very  uncertain  tenure.  17550  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  42  Render 
ing  their  government  feeble  in  its  operations,  and  precarious 
in  its  tenure.  1840  ALISON  Hist.  Europe  (1847)  XI. 
xlix.  §  7.  54  The  mutable  tenure  of  popular  applause.  1863 
W.  PHILLIPS  Sp.  iii.  53  Republics  exist  only  on  the  tenure 
of  being  constantly  agitated. 

P.  1682  H.  MOKE  Annot.  Clan-jilts  Lux  O.  117  Whether 
Regeneration  be  notastrongertenour  for  enduringHappmess. 

3.  concr.  A  holding;  =  TENEMENT  2.    Now  rare. 
1439  Rails  of  'Parlt.  V.  16/2  Thesaide  Tennauntz  dare  nat 

abide  in  thaire  Tenures  and  Places,  ne  no  laboure  there  do. 
1461  Ibid.  476/1  All  Tenures  within  the  same  Lordship  been 
Chartre  land,  and  Free  land.  1766  ENTICK  London  IV.  443 
Greenwich.park.  .is  still  a  royal  tenure. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  tenure  land,  roll. 

1839  EYTON  A  alia.  Shropshire  IX.  39  The  Tenure- Roll  of 
1285  brings  up  another  Ralph  de  Clotley.  1891  Pall  Mall 
G.  22  Sept.  7/2  Property,  consisting  of  a  mansion  and 
several  miles  of  tenure  land  (twenty-one  villages).,  in  North 
Jutland. 

Hence  t  Te'nurajre,  Obs.,  what  belongs  to  a 
tenure  or  tenures ;  general  conditions  of  tenure  ; 
•\  Te-nnrer,  Obs.  =  TENANT;  fTe'nnrist,  Obs., 
one  who  deals  with  or  treats  of  tenures. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  III.  ii.  68  Tenant  in 
the  first  signification  sometimes  imports  duety  of  "Tenurage : 
as  Tenant  by  Knight-seruice,  Socage,  Tenant  in  Villenage, 
Burgage.  Il'id.  iv.  Concl.  88  Inroll  all  the  Feudataries  & 
Suiters  to  the  Court  with  their  Fees,  Tenurage,  Rents,  and 
Seruices.  1660  WATEHHOUSE  Arms  #  Arm.  106  Nor  could 
they  be  chargable  with  what  should  disable  the  "Tenurer  to 
do  his  service.  1588  FKAUNCE  Lavjiers  Log.  Ded.  FJj,  It 
cannot  bee,  sayde  one  great  "Tenurist,  that  a  good  scholler 
should  euer  prooue  good  Lawyer,  a  1628  DODKRIDGE  Etig. 
Lawyer  (1631)  53  Deliled  by  the  Feudary  Tenurist  writers 
of  the  middle  age. 

Tenurial  (tenm»Tiftl),  a.  [f.  med.L.  tenilra 
TENURE  +  -IAL.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of  the  tenure  of  land.  Hence  Tenn'rially  flifo. ,  in 
respect  of  tenure. 

1896  F.  W.  MAITLAND  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  Jan.  18  The 
borough  court  is  not  founded  on  a  tenurial  or  feudal 
principle.  Ibid.,  The  burgesses  were  a  tenurially  heteroge 
neous  group.  1898  —  Tinunship  cy  Borough  69  The  tenurial 
rent  paid  by  tenant  to  lord  becomes  practically  indistinguish 
able  from  the  mere  rent  charge  which  implies  no  tenure. 
Ibid.  72  Because  feudally,  tenurially,  the  borough  is  patch 
work.  1908  Spectator  20  June  978/1  All  land-holding 
having  become  tenurial,  the  lord's  consent  was  necessary 
to  each  alienation. 

Ii  Tenuto  (tenu-ta),  a.  and  adv.  Mus.  [It.,  ••= 
held.]  Held,  sustained  :  a  direction  to  a  per 
former  to  sustain  a  note  its  full  length.  Usually 
abbreviated  ten. 

Tenys,  -yse,  obs.  forms  of  TENNIS. 

Tenzon,  variant  of  TENSON. 

II  Teocalli  (t/iokarli).  Also  7  teucalli.  [Mexi 
can  teocalll,  f.  teotl  god  +  calll  house.]  A  struc 
ture  for  purposes  of  worship  among  the  ancient 
Mexicans  and  Central  Americans,  usually  con 
sisting  of  a  four-sided  truncated  pyramid  built  ter 
race-wise,  and  surmounted  by  a  temple. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  vni.  xii.  670  Gomarasaith,  that 
this  and  other  their  Temples  were  called  Teucalli,  which 
signifieth  Gods  house.  1843  PsWCCTT3ffcriSaffIL  viii.  (1850) 
I.  504  The  floor  and  walls  of  the  teocalli  were  then  cleansed, 
by  command  of  Cortes,  from  their  foul  impurities.  1844 
LONGF.  Arsenal  at  Springfield  v,  And  Aztec  priests  upon 
their  teocallis  [rime  palace]  Beat  the  wild  war-drums.  1852 
TH.  Ross  Humboldt's  Trav.  Introd.  17  A  description  of  the 
teocalli,  or  Mexican  pyramids. 

Teology,  Teom^e,  Teon(e,  obs.  ff.  THEOLOGY, 
TEAM,  TEEN,  TUNE. 

||  Te-opan.  [Shortened  from  Mex.  tea-,  teu- 
fani/i  temple,  f.  teotl  god  +pa>itll  wall.]  A  Mexi 
can  temple,  a  teocalli.  1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

II  Teosinte  (U|0si'ntz).  \\ny.tt!osi>iti!( 
(fAcclim.  1871,  38),  ad.  Mex.  teocintli  'seu  spica 
Maizii  montana'  (Hernandez  Op.  1/90,  II.  120), 
app.  f.  teotl  god  +  cintli,  centli  dry  ear  or  cob  of 
maize.  In  Ramirez Sinon.  Plant.  Mex.  67  teoxintli.] 
An  annual  grass  of  Central  America,  Euchlxna 
luxurians,  of  large  size,  allied  to  maize;  now 
widely  cultivated  as  a  valuable  fodder  plant, 
sometimes  also  as  a  cereal. 

1877  Gardener's  Chron.  55  Teosinta.  1878  Knu  Report 
13  Te'osinte'.  1880  SCHOMBURGK  (S.  Australia)  in  Keiu  Bulle 
tin  (1894)  380,  I  have  now  cultivated  Teosinte  for  three  years, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  fodder  plants.  ^  1894  Ibid. 
Nov.  775  A  very  valuable  fodder  grass  belonging  to  this 
group  is  the  Teosinte  (Euchlsetia  luxuriant).  Ibid.  381  The 
great  value  of  Teosinte  as  a  food  plant  has  been  established 
in  many  parts  of  India.  189.  Experiment  Station  Reed. 
IX.  346  Analyses  were  made  of  samples  of  corn-stover  and 
teosinte  from  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  shocks. 

Teothe,  Teothinge,  obs.  ff.  TITHE  v.,  TIIHIXG. 

Tep,  early  form  of  TAP  v.2,  to  strike. 

Tepal  (te-pal,  U'-pal).  Bot.  rare-".  [app. 
formed  by  transposition  from  PETAL  :  cf.  SEPAL.] 

1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Tepal,  another  name  for  petal.  Also 
the  pieces  of  a  perianth,  being  of  an  ambiguous  nature, 
between  calyx  and  coiolla. 
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Tepat(e,  tepet,  obs.  forms  of  TIPPET. 

Tepee  (t*'p*>  tl'P*')-  Also  teepee,  tepie, 
teepe.  [Sioux  or  Dakota  Indian  tl-pi  tent,  house, 
dwelling,  abode  (Rigg,  Dahota-Eng.  Diet.  1890).] 
A  tent  or  wigwam  of  the  American  Indians,  formed 
of  bark,  mats,  skins,  or  canvas  stretched  over  a 
frame  of  poles  converging  to  and  fastened  together 
at  the  top.  Also  attrib. 

1872  W.  F.  BUTLER  Gt.  Lone  Land  ix.  125  One  has  to 
travel  far.. before  the  smoke  of  your  wigwam  or  of  your 
tepie  blurs  the  evening  air.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past,  xlv, 
At  length  we  descried . .  three  teepees— tall,  narrow,  conical 
tents  with  the  tips  of  the  poles  on  which  the  canvas  is 
stretched  appearing  at  the  top.  1899  STUTFIEI.D  in  Blackai. 
Mag.  Mar.  546  That  evening  we  dispensed  with  the  teepee 
and  camped  in  the  open  air.  Itid.  542  Now  and  then  we 
saw  the  teepee  poles  of  old  Indian  camping-grounds. 

Tepefaction  (tepflse-kfan).  rare-0,  [n.  of  ac 
tion  f.  L.  tepefacere:  see  next  and  -FACTION.] 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Tepefaction, ..a  making  lukewarm. 

Tepefy  (te-ptfai),  ».  Also  tepify.  [f.  L. 
tepcftcfrt  to  make  tepid,  f.  tepe-re  to  be  lukewarm : 
see  -FY.]  a.  tram.  To  make  tepid  or  moderately 
warm ;  to  warm.  b.  inlr.  To  become  tepid. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Tepefic..,  to  make  warme.  1743 
COOPER  Power  Harm.  I.  17  The  flood  of  life,  Loos'd  at  Its 
source  by  tepefying  strains.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862) 
II.  III.  ii.  323  Except.. the  shallows  at  the  edges  of  the 
stream  become  tepilied  by  the.. rays  of  the  sun.  1847 
WEBSTER,  Tepefy,  v.  i.  To  become  moderately  warm.  1866 
J.  B.  ROSE  yirg.  Eel.  f,-  Georg.  129  As  vital  humours  tepify. 

Ii  Tepliilliltt,  -in  (tz'frll/m,  -Si),  sb.  pi.    [Rabb. 

Heb.  D'i?Dn  (phillim,  Aramaic  P"  fphillln, 
heteroclite  pi.  of  n?SH  fphillah  prayer.]  A  name 
for  Jewish  phylacteries,  or  (quot.  1863)  for  the 
texts  inscribed  on  them  :  see  PHYLACTERY  i. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  II.  xv.  162  This  peece  of  worke 
they  call  Tephillim,  to  put  them  in  mind  of  often  prayer. 
1842  BONAR  &  M'CHEYNE  Miss,  to  yews  i  July  (1843) 
277  There  were  about  thirty  in  the  synagogue,  all  wear- 
.  J'  ,1  -.1.  t  • !  i  ii._  T*^J.J.:I 


Repeating  their  Tephillim,  the  texts  inscribed  on  their  phy. 
lacteries. 


given  to  a  class  of  volcanic  rocks  related  to  the 
basalts.  Hence  Tephritic  (-i'tik)  a.,  pertaining  to 
or  consisting  of  tephrite;  Te-phritoid,  a  variety  of 
tephrite  containing  no  nepheline. 

1879  RUTLEY  Stud.  Rocks  xiii.  253  The  tephrites,  or  those 
rocks  which  are  characterised  by  the  presence  of  nepheline 
or  leucite  in  conjunction  with  plagioclase.  1889  Amen 
Nat.  Apr.  259  According  to  the  predominance  of  one 
or  other  of  the  constituents  they  are  divided  into  basaltic, 
doleritic  and  tephritic  varieties. 

Tephroite  (te'fro.sit).  Min.  [ad.  Ger.  tephroit 
(Breithaupt,  1823),  irreg.  f.  Gr.  rappos :  see  prec. 
and  -ITE  1.]  A  silicate  of  manganese,  occurring  in 
crystalline  masses  of  an  ashy  grey  or  reddish  colour. 

1868  DANA  Min.  259. 

Tephromancy  (te'fromsensi).  Also  erron. 
tephra-.  [f.  Gr.  retppa  ashes  +  -MANCT.j  Divina 
tion  by  means  of  ashes :  see  quots. 

1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  xix.  165  Tcphramancy  Ipr.  Tu-], 
by  ashes ;  Capnomancy,  by  smoak.  1661  BLOUNT  Glossogr. 
(ed.  2),  Tefhramaiiiie.. divination  by  ashes,  blown  or  cast 
up  in  the  air.  a  1693  Urquhart's  Rabelais  III.  xxv,  Have 
youamind..to  have  the  truth,  .more  fully,  .disclosed. .by 
tephromancy  :  thou  wilt  see  the  ashes  thus  aloft  dispersed, 
exhibiting  thy  wife  in  a  fine  posture.  1846  WORCESTER, 
Tcphramancy,  divination  by  the  ashes  of  a  sacrifice. 

Tepid  (te-pid),  a.  Also  5  teped,  6  tepit. 
[ad.  L.  tepid-us  lukewarm,  f.  iepere  to  be  warm. 
So  obs.  or  dial.  F.  tipide  (i6thc.  in  Godef.).] 
Moderately  or  slightly  warm  ;  lukewarm. 

a.  lit.  (Usually  in  reference  to  liquids.) 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirttrgie  137  He  worchib  ri^tfulliche 
t?at  vsib  teped  oilis.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  346  For  as  a  great 
heat  keepeth  bodies  from  putrefaction,  but  a  tepid  heat 
inclineth  them  to  putrefaction.  1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort. 
(1729)  201  Let  the  Water  stand  in  the  Sun  till  it  grow  tepid. 
1744  BERKELEY  Sin's  §  78  A  blister  on  the  spot,  and  plenty 
of  tepid  tar-water.  1884  F.  M.  CRAWFOUD  Rom.  Singer  ii,  A 
cold  sirocco,  bringing  showers  of  tepid  rain  from  the  south. 

b.  Jig.   *=  LUKEWARM  2. 

1513  DOUGLAS  SEncis  xi.  Prol.  60  Gyf  Crystis  faithfull 
knycntis  lyst  ws  be,. .Than  man  we..Nowder  be  abasit, 
tepit,  nor  }it  blunt.  1641  GAUOEN  Love  of  Truth.  30  A  tepid 
and  Laodicean  love.  1740  CHEYNE  Regimen  333  Of  the 
two  Evils,  Infidelity  and  Tepidity  is. .the  worst,  .in  regard 
of  the  Infidels  and  Tepid  themselves.  1873  H.  SPENCER 
Stud.  Social,  viii.  (1874)  179  Remind  them  of  certain  pre 
cepts,  .in  the  creed  they  profess,  and  the  most  you  get  is  a 
tepid  assent. 

Hence  Te'pidly  adv.,  in  a  tepid  or  lukewarm 
manner ;  Te'pidness  =  TEPIDITY.  So  f  Te-pid- 
cms  a.  Olis.,  tepid,  lukewarm. 

1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  *Tefidfy,  lukewarm.  1873  H. 
SPENCER  Stud.  Social,  viii.  (1874)  179  The  precepts  tepidly 
assented  to.  1821  BYRON  Diary  Poet.  Wks.  (1846)  510/2 
Some  'te^id-ness  on  the  part  of  Kean,  or  warmth  on  that 
of  the  author.  1903  LD.  ROSEBERY  in  Westin.  Gaz.  13  Oct. 
8/2  This  may  explain  a  slight  tepidness  on  the  part  of 
Australia.  1607  J.  CARPENTER  Plaint  Mans  Plough  186 


TEB-. 

Those  Angells.  .which  were  sometime  'tepidous  and  backe- 
ward. 

11  Tepidarium  (tepide<Ti»m).    PI.  -ia.    Also 
6  in  anglicized   form  tepidarie.     [L.,  f.  tepidus 
TEPID:    see   -ABIUM.]     The   warm   room   in   an 
ancient  Roman  bath,  situated  between  Vtafrigitta- 
rium  and  the  caldarium. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay^s  Voy.  n.  xxi.  58  b, 
[Bathers]  doe  first  goe  in  to  the  Tepidarie  too  make  them- 
selues  sweate.  1818  E.  BLAQUIERE  tr.  Pananti  223  He 
successively  passes  through  the  frigidariuiu,  and  tepi- 
dariiuii,  until  he  reaches  the  calidariuiti  of  the  Romans. 
1834  LYTTON  Pompeii  i.  vii,  The  more  luxurious  departed  by 
another  door  to  the  tepidariitm. 

Tepidity  (Upi'diti).  [ad.  late  or  med.L. 
tepiintas  (631  in  Gallia  Christiana  II.  186),  f. 
tepidus  TEPID.  So  F.  Upiditi  (i4th  c.  in  Godef. 
Compl.}.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  tepid  ; 
moderate  or  slight  warmth ;  lukewarmness.  a.  lit. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Tepidity,  lukewarmnesse.  _  1676 
in  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  601  Any  perceptible  degree  of  tepidity. 
1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  80  P  3  The  body,  chilled  with 
the  weather,  is  gradually  recovering  its  natural  tepidity. 

b.  fig. 

a  1631  DONNE  Sekct.  (1840)  220  This  heat  may  ouercome  my 
former  frigidity  and  coldness,  and . .  my  succeeding  tepidity 
and  lukewarmness.  1740  [see  TEPID  b].  1819  Metropolis 
I.  48  The  mawkish  tepidity  of  his  manner.  1884  Forln. 
Rev.  Jan.  138  Tepidity  of  political  belief. 

Tepit,  obs.  form  of  TAPET  sb.,  TEPID. 

tTepOr.  Obs.  Also  7  -our.  [a.  L.  tepor,  f. 
1  tepere  to  be  lukewarm.  Soobs.  F.  tepeur  (I4thc.).] 
Moderate  or  slight  warmth  ;  tepidity.  Alsoyff. 

[1608  Bp.  ANDREWES  Serm.,  Mark  xvi.  /-/  (1629)  404  An 
hower  of  fervor,  more  worth  then  a  month  of  tepor.]  1657 
TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  389  They  will  not  grow.. unless 
they  find  tepour.  ai?3S  ARBUTHNOT(J.),  The  small  pox. . 
grew  more  favorable  by  the  tepor  and  moisture  in  April. 

So  t  Te'porous  a.  (Obs.  rare),  tepid. 

1821  SIR  J.  D.  PAUL  Rouge  et  Noir  29  The  spirit  must  be 
.  tame,  indeed,  and  teporous  That's  frightened  by  a  scare 
crow  dress 'd  in  dudds. 

Tepoy,  variant  of  TEAPOY. 

Ter,  obs.  f.  TAK,  TARE,  TEAR  ;  var.  Ton  a.  Obs. 

Ter-  (taa),  the  L.  adv.  ter  '  thrice',  in  comb. 

1.  Prefixed  to  adjs. ,  in  sense  '  thrice,  three  times ', 
as  ter-tri'nal,  consisting  of  three  sets  of  three  ; 
also  expressing  a  high  degree,  as  ter-sa'ered  [L. 
ter  sacer\,  thrice  sacred. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  Pref.  Avjb,  The 
tersacred  Apostolicall  Romane  Church.  Ibid.  7  Directing 
his  hand  to  that  tender  tersacred  and  euer  blessed  heart, 
1876  DOUSE  Grimm's  L.  §  25.  53  It  is  certain  that  the  sym 
metrical  ter.trinal  trinity  constituted  by  all  these  three 
systems  together  cannot  have  existed  from  all  time. 

b.  Prefixed  to  adjs.  and  sis. :  expressing  three 
fold  recurrence  or  continuance ;  as  ter-diu'rual  a., 
occurring  or  done  thrice  a  day;  ter-mrllenary 
\afartercentenary],  a  three-thousandth  anniversary. 

1892  LD.  KELVIN  Presid.  Addr.  R.  Soc.  30  Nov.,  The 
largeness  of  the  solar  semi-diurnal,  ter-diurnal,  and  quarter- 
diurnal  constituents  found  by  the  harmonic  analysis.  1864 
Realm  15  June  6  The  festivities  held  there  by  so  many 
millions  of  our  dusky  fellow-subjects  in  honour  of  the  ter- 
millenary  of  that  sweet  swan  of  Nerbudda. 

c.  See  also  TERCENTENARY,  TERGEMINATE,  etc. 

2.  Chem.  With  the  names  of  classes  of   com 
pounds,   as  acetate,  bromide,  chloride,   chromatc, 
fluoride,  iodate,  nitrate,  oxide,  sulphate,  tannale, 

etc.,  expressing  the  presence  of  three  atoms,  mole 
cules,  or  combining  equivalents  of  the  element  or 
radical  indicated  by  the  rest  of  the  word,  as  ni 
trogen  lerchhride,  NC13,  potassium  terchromate, 
K2O.3CrO3,  or  K2Cr3C)10,  lemitrate  of  bismuth, 
Bi(NO3)3,  etc.  Now  mostly  superseded  by  TRI-. 

1836  BRANDEC*««.  (ed.  4)  773  Terchloride  of  Chromium. 
(Cbr  +  OsO  1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies 258  It  is 
. .  a  tertannate.  1849  D.  CAMPBELL  Inorg.  Chem.  1 1 1  Besides 
this  iodate  of  potash,  there  are  other  two,  namely,  a  binio- 
date  and  a  teriodate.  1853  W.  GREGORY  Inorg.  Chem.  (ed.  3) 
240  Antimony. ..This  valuable  metal  is  chiefly  found  in  the 
mineral  called  antimony,  which  is  a  tersulphuret,  SbS3. 
1853  URE  Diet.  Arts  \.  1058  The  explosive  compound,  the 
teriodide  of  nitrogen.  1856  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  II.  914 
Terfluoride  of  chromium  forms  deep  red  fumes  of  chromic 
acid.  1869  ROSCOE  Elem.  Chem.  230  A  third  salt,  termed 
ter-chromate  [ed.  1882  trichromate],  KzCr.Oio,  crystallizes 
out.  1883  Hardmich's  Photogr.  Chem,  (ed.  Taylor)  55  There 
are  two  Chlorides  of  Gold— viz.,  the  Protochloride  and  the 
Tercbloride.  The  latter  is  the  one  used  in  Photography. 

b.  In  other  compounds,  as  fter-atoTnic  a.,  of 
three  atoms,  TBIATOMIC  ;  ter-equi'valent,  -valent 
a.  =  TRIVALENT  ;  te-r-valence  -=  TRIVALENCE. 

1860  FRANKLAND  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Chem.  Soc.  XIII.  192 
Organo-metallic  compounds ..  are  uniatomic,  biatomic,  ter- 
atomic,  or  quadratomic,  according  to  the  number  of  mole 
cules  requisite  to  complete  their  saturation.  1866  MACADAM 
G.  \Vilsons  Inorg.  Chem.  §  1109  The  Triatomic,  Trihydric, 
or  Terequivalent  (Terivalent)  elements.  1869  Eng.  Meek. 

12  Nov.  198/3  The  elements  are  classified  as..triatomic  or 
tervalent,  with  three  attractions,  as  nitrogen.  igogXlvifMtfVM 
3  Jan.  22/2  We  wish  that  the  translator  had  avoided  the 
use  of  such  hybrid  words  as  monovalent,  divalent,  trivalent, 
tetravalent,   and   pentavalent   when   he   had   to   hand   the 
equally  expressive  and  less  mongrel  words  univalent,  bi 
valent,  tervalent,  quadrivalent  and  quinquevalent. 

Terabracioun,  Terafyn,  Terage,  obs.  forms 
of  TEREBRATION,  TEHAPHIM,  TEKHAUE. 


TEBAGLIN. 
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TERCEL. 


(te-ra^lin).  [Aboriginal  name.]  A 
fish  of  New  South  Wales,  Otolithus  a/etodiis,  some 
times  called  Silver  Jew-fish. 

1880  Rep.  Royal  Conm.  Fisheries  N.  S.  Wales  20  One  of 
our  species,  the  Teraglin.  1883  K.  P.  RAMSAY  Food  -Pi  she* 
N.S.  W.  17  (Fish.  Exhib.  Publ.)  The  Teraglin..  is  in  many  i 
respects  very  like  the  Jew-fish  .  .  but  does  not  grow  to  such  a 
large  size,  and  the  flesh  is  of  a  finer  grain.  \ty$Chantber&* 
Jrnl.  XII.  ^645  r  The  deep  waters.  .teem  with,  .gurnard, 
flathead,  whiting,  trevally.teraglin,  and  other  eatable  species. 

l|TeraiCterat-,-r3i-).  [From  Terai  (Hindi  taraT 
moist  (land),  f.  1ar  moist,  damp),  name  of  a  belt 
of  unhealthy  marshy  and  jungly  land,  lying 
between  the  lower  foothills  of  the  Himalayas  and 
the  plains,  where  this  form  of  hat  was  first  worn 
by  hunters  and  travellers.]  A  wide-brimmed  felt 
hat  with  double  crown  and  special  ventilation, 
worn  by  travellers,  hunters,  and  white  men  \ 
generally  in  sub-tropical  regions  where  the  heat  is 
not  so  intense  as  to  necessitate  the  use  of  the  sola 
topee  or  pith  sun-helmet.  More  fully  ttrai  hat. 

1899  F.  V.  KIRBY  Sport  E.  C.  Africa  xix.  207  Nothing 
beats  a  broad-brimmed  terai,  with  double  crown,  well- 
ventilated  with  holes  at  the  sides.  1899  WARNER  Capt.  of 
Leftists  188  Replacing  on  his  head  a  '  Terai  '  hat.  1904 
D.  SLAIJEN  Lovers  in  Jafan  xi,  Silk  puggarees  folded  to  a 
hair  round  their  broad-brimmed  grey  Urai  hats. 

Terand,  -ane,  Terandry,  obs.  ff.  TYRANT,  -BY.   i 

Terap-  :  see  THKUAP-. 

Teraphim  (te-iafim).  Forms  :  a.  //.  4  thera- 
phym,  -yn,  teraphyn,  -fyn,  4-6  theraphim,  -in, 
6-  teraphim  (7  -in)  ;  also  const,  as  sing.,  whence 
7-//.  teraphiras.  ^.  9  sing,  teraph,  //.  teraphs. 
[a.  eccl.  L.  theraphim  (Vulg.),  Gr.  &cpa<f>tv  [LXX),  , 
ad.  Heb.  DHDin  t^raphim^  or  Aram.  -in. 

A  Heb.  word  of  doubtful  origin  and   meaning,  plural  in 
form,  but  often  (as  a  pi.  of  majesty)  sing,  in  use.     Occurs  15 
times  (on  8  occasions)  m  O.T.,  in  all  of  which  it  is  retained    ; 
in  the  Revised  Version,  1885,  but  cnly  6  times  (2  occasions;  in 
thatofi6n  ;  in  other  places  rendered  yw/a^ri1,  innige*%idol&*)    , 
idolatry*.  The  LXX  have  0«pa</>if6  (^tra1),«l5w\a\^vo7a.    \ 
0(a2,  and  other  renderings  ;  Vulgate  theraphim^,  idola*,  also    : 
statuam,  simulacrum  >  -atra,  idotatria^figuras  zdolantm^ 
once  each.  In  Genesis  xxxi.  30,  Laban  the  Aiamamncalls  them 
•n^H  rw  e  th  ftShai  '  my  gods  '.] 

A  kind  of  idols  or  images,  or  an  idol  or  image  ;    i 
app.  esp.  household  gods  ;  an  object  of  reverence 
and  means  of  divination  among  the  ancient  He-    ; 
brews  and  kindred  peoples. 

a.  Plural  or  indefinite. 

138*  WYCLIF  Judg.  xvii.  5  Mychee-.made  a  cocpe  (1388    I 
ephod],  and  theraphyn  [1388  theraphym,  r.r.  a  theraphym],    i 
gtoss  that  is,  the  prestis  clooth,  and  mawmettis  [1388  ydois]. 
1383  —  Hos.  iii.  4  The  sonys  of  Yrael  shuln  sitte.  .with  out 
teraphyn.      1388  Ibid.*    With   out   terafyn  [gloss   that   is 
ymagis].     1539  BIBLE  (Great)  J"dg.  xvii.  5  And  the  man    | 
Micah  had  a  temple  of  goddes.  and  made  an  Ephod  and    ( 
Theraphin,  (That  is  to  saye,  a  garment  for  the  prest,  and    j 
Idolles).      [1560  (Geneva)  Teraphim.J      1641   MILTON  Prel. 
Kpisc.  ad  fin.,  If  any  shall  strive  to  set  up  his  ephod  and    . 
teraphim  of  antiquity  against  the  brightness  and  perfection 
of  the  gospel.     1707  M.  HENRY  Serm.  Wks.  1853  II.  596/1 
Some    think    La  ban's  teraphim   were   the   effigies  of   his 
ancestors.   1860  PUSHY  Min.  Prc>ph.  563  The  teraphim  were 
^ed  as  instruments  of  divination.     1861  STANLEY  jew,  Ch.    I 
(1877)  I.  iii.  52  Rachel  stole  the  teraphim^  the  household    i 
gods  of  her  family. 

b.  as  sin^.  with  a  ;  pi.  teraphims. 

1388  [see  a).      1624  T.  GODWIN  Moses  <V  Aaron  ix.  (1641)     • 
170  Michal  tooke  an  Image,  (a  Teraphim)  and  laid  it  in  the    | 
bed.     a  1631  DONNE  Select.  (1840)  198  Without  an  ephod, 
and  without  a  teraphim.     a  1641   KP.   MOUNTAGU  Acts  -y 
Matt.  vii.  (1642)  382  Commonly  they  had  Teraphims,  Altars 
Groves  in  hijjh  places.    1845  FORD  Handbk.  S/ain  n.  671/1 
The  silversnuth>..by  whom  many  workmen  are  employed 
in  making  little  graven  images,  teraphims  and  lares.     1856 
STANLEY  Sinai  fy  Pal.  (1875)  396  A  teraphim,  and  a  giavcii 
image,  and  a  priesthood  of  irregular  creation. 
C.  sing,  teraph  ;  pi.  teraphs. 

1801  SOUTHKY  Thalaba  n.  ix,  Khawla  to  the  Teraph  turn'd, 
'Tell  me  where  the  Prophet's  hand  Hides  our  destined 
enemy?*  1850  KmoAwf  Illustr.  xxxiii.  $6  (1881)  240 
Michal  has  a  teraph.  1886  FARKAR  Hist,  Interpr.  vii.  366 
Scripture  was  declared  to  be  a  sort  of  oracular  teraph. 
d.  Comb. 

1848  KINGSLEY  Saint's  Trag.  v.  ii,  My  magic  teraph-bust, 
full  packed,  and  labelled.  1905  J.  ORR  ProH.  O.  Test,  v. 
134  Teraphim-worship,  human  sacrifices  and  the  like  were 
prominent  features  of  the  religion. 

Terapin(e,  obs.  form  of  TERRAPIN. 

Teraplene,  obs.  form  of  TKKKKPI.KIN. 

Terassed,  obs.  f.  Urraced  :  see  TEHUACE  v. 

HTerata  (te-rata),  sl>.  pi.  fiiol.  and  Path. 
[mod.L.,  «  Gr.  T<para,  pi.  of  rt'pa*  a  marvel, 
l-rodi^y,  monster,]  Monstrous  formations  or  births. 

i9oa  Rrit.  Med.  Jml.  5  Apr.  8^0  The.  .type  of  double 
terata  known  as  pygopagous  twins.  1904  Ibid,  17  Dec* 
1643  In  describing  the  embryonic  terata. 

Teratical  U'rortikal),  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  T«'/KIV, 
Tfpar-  (see  TERATA)  +  -ic  +  -AL.]  Relating  to 
marvels  or  prodigies.  So  Teratlsm  (te'ratiz  m), 
(a)  love  of  the  marvelloos  or  prodigious  ;  (£) 
1  monstrosity'  (Ctnt.  Diet.  Supp.). 

i7»a  WOLI  ASTON  Rflig.  Nat.  iii.  \  16  (1738)  56  Herodotus, 
possibly  delighting  in  tcrncical  stories.  1901  Folk-L<>re 
Mar.  20  That  attitude  of  mind  for  wtuVh  Mr.  Maretl  has 
invented  the  term  Tcratism. 

II  Teratogenesis   tc  rato^e-ncsis). 


Path.    [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  r«'p<«,  rtpar-  (see  TEHATA) 

+  yivtaa  GENESIS.]  The  production  of  monsters 
or  misshapen  organisms.  So  Teratog-enyf-^'d^eni) 
in  same  sense;  Teratogenetic  (-d^/iie'tik),  Te- 
ratogenic  (-d^e'nik)  adjs.,  pertaining  to  terato- 
genesis  ;  producing  monsters. 

1857  Dt'N'GLisON  Afed.  Lex  ,  Teratogtnyi  the  formation  of 
monsters.  1879  tr.  DcQitatrefagei,'  Hum.  Spec.  112  Among 
microcephali  a  teralogenic  cause  ..  acletl  on  part  of  the 
organism.  1901  Nature  n  Ap_r.  579/1  On  the  comparative 
value  of  saline  and  sugar  solutions  m  experimental  teralo- 
genesis.  igozCtissstt's  Encyd.  Dict.tS*pp.t  Teratogenetic. 
1904  /»>i/.  Afed.  Jrnl.  17  Dec.  1643  A  very  able  historical 
account  of  the  theories  of  teratogenesis. 

Teratoid  (te-ratoid),  a.  BtoL  and  Path.  [f. 
Gr.  Tt'pay.  Tfpar-  (see  TEUATA)  +  -on>.]  Having 
the  appearance  or  character  of  a  monster  or  mon 
strous  formation;  teratoid  tumour  =  TKRATOMA. 

1876  KRISTOWK  The.  ff  Pract.  ATed,  (1878)  51  Turn-mr- 
originating  in  proliferation,  which  he  subdivides  into  hi-.tioid 
tumours,,  .organoid,  .  and  teratoid,  or  those  compiling  a 
combination  of  organs.  1890  HILLINGS  Nat,  Med.  Diit., 
Temtoid  tumour,  congenital  tumour  due  to  inclusion  in  one 
fa-tun  of  portions  of  another. 

Teratolite  (tevatobit).  Min.  Also  erron. 
terratolite  (Cent.  Dtct.\  [ad.  Gcr.  teratolitk 
(Glocker,  1839),  ^  ^'r*  T«V>a?>  T*/XIT-  marvel,  pro 
digy  +  Ai'flos  stone  (see  -LITE),  in  allusion  to  the 
earlier  names  Saxonisihe  wundererde  and  terra 
iniraculosa  Saxomx  (C.  Richter,  1732),  due  to  its 
supposed  sovereign  virtues.]  An  impure  clay-like 
hydrous  silicate  of  aluminium,  allied  to  pholerite. 

1868  DANA  Min,  473  A.  Knop  holds  (Jahrb.  Min,  1059, 
546;  that  the  tcratclite  is  an  impure  lithumaige-like  pholeritc. 

TeratolOgical  (te  rat^-d^ikal),  a.  [f.  TEKA- 
TOLOGY  +  -1C  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  terato 
logy  ;  treating  of  monstrosities  or  abnormal  forma 
tions  in  animals  or  plants;  involving  monstrosity, 
monstrous.  Also  Teratolo'gic  a.  (rare}. 

1857  E.  C.  OTTE  tr.  De  Qnatrefages*  Rambles  A'af.  I.  346 
note,  A  normal,  and  not  a  leiatolugical  or  abnormal  slate. 
1878  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVII.  507  Teratological  researches 
1894  Naturalist  56  Singular  from  the  teralologic  view 
point.  1898  AllbutCs  6>i/.  Med.  V.  708  Works  on  Terato 
logical  Anatomy.  1909  J.  W.  JENKINSON  Exfer.  Embryol. 
155  Experiments.  .of  the  highest  interest  from  a  general 
teratological  point  of  view. 

Teratologist  (teral^-lod^ist).  [f.  next  + 
-1ST.]  a.  One  who  deals  in  stories  of  marvels  or 
prodigies,  b.  One  versed  in  teratology  (sense  2). 

1882  in  OGILVIE;  hence  in  later  Diets. 

Teratology  (teratp-lodgi).  [f.  Gr.  Tf'pas,  rtpar- 
a  marvel,  prodigy,  monster-*-  -LOGY.  So  F.  tjrato- 
logie  (Littre).] 

1.  A  discourse  or  narrative  concerning  prodigies; 
a  marvellous  tale,  or  collection  of  such  tales. 

1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4',  Tftatology,  a  discourse  of  prodigies 
and  wonders.  17*7  UAILEY  Vol.  II,  Teratology  .  .  is  when 
bold  Writers,  fond  of  the  sublime,  intermix  something  gieat 
and  prodigious  in  every  Thing  they  write,  whether  there  be 
Foundation  for  it  in  Reason  or  not,  and  this  is  what  iscall'd 
Bombast.  (Hence  1755  JOHNSON,  Teratology.,  bombast, 
affectation  of  false  sublimity.]  1856  C.  J.  ELI.ICOTT  in 
Cambr.  Ess.  158  The  aimless  fables  and  teratologies  of 
Thomas  the  Israelite  or  the  Gospels  of  the  Infancy.  1884 
BLACKMORF.  Tommy  Up>n.  II.  104  Big  enough  to  exhaust 
even  his  teratology. 

2.  Biol.  The  study  of  monstrosities  or  abnormal 
formations  in  animals  or  plants. 

1841  in  BRANDE  Diet.  Sc.,  etc.  i86oMAYNE  Expos.  Lex., 
Teratology.  ..name  given  by  M.  J.  Geoffroy  de  St.  Hilaire, 
to  the  study  or  consideration  of  monsteis,  or  atiomalie>  of 
organization  1869  M.  T.  MASTERS  (title)  Vegetable  Tera 
tology.  1904  Brit.  Aft'd.  Jrni.  17  Dec.  1643  Almost  the 
whole  of  embryonic  pathology  is  ..  included  within  the 
limits  of  teratology. 

I]  Teratoma  (teiatJu-ma).  Path.  PI.  terato- 
mata  (-^'niata).  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  rtpas,  rtpar- 
(see  TERATA),  after  sarcoma,  etc.]  A  teratoid 
tumour:  see  quots. 

1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.,  Teratoma,  a  tumor  com 
posed  of  various  tissues  or  systems  of  tissue,  as  bom:,  teeth, 
etc.,  which  do  not  normally  exist  at  the  place  where  the 
tumor  grows.  \^tj/^Allbutt'sSy^t.  Med.\\.  looTeratomaor 
dermoid  cyst  is  another  variety  of  dermoid  tumour...  It  is 
affirmed  that  a  tcratoma  never  originates  in  the  lung. 

Hence  Terato'matou*  a.t  of  the  nature  of  a 
teratoma.  1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Teratoscopy  (teratp-sk^pi).  rare.  [f.  Gr. 
T4fXLsfT(paT-  marvel,  prodigy  -r-aKoma  observation.] 
Observation  of  or  augury  from  prodigies. 

1663  J.  SPRNCER  Prodigies  (1665)  Fret,  When  the  Sun 
shine  of  the  Gospel  hath  discovered  the  transparency  of  all 
those  thin  and  curious  Arts.  .why  should  their  contempo 
rary,  Teratoscopy,  survive  them  all  ?  Ibid.  298  Teratoscopy 
.  .was  anciently  only  a  rational  attendance  to  those..  signs 
with  which  the  Providence  of  Nature  .  .  was  noted  to  preface 
her  works  of  greater  note. 

Terawndry,  Terawnte,  obs.  fT.  TYKANTHV, 
TYKAST. 

Terbentine,  -yne,  early  forms  of  TURPENTINE. 

Terbium.  (t5Mbi#m).  Ckcm.  [mod.  I-.,  Irum 
the  last  two  syllables  of  the  name  of  Ytterhy  in 
Sweden  :  cf.  ERBIUM.]  One  of  the  rare  metallic 
elements  found  (together  with  yttrium  and  erbium; 


!    in  gadolinite    and    other    minerals.      So    Te  rbia 
[after  KKBIA],  the  earth  or  oxide  of  terbium. 

1843  MOSASDF.R  in  /,.,  E.,  fj  D.  Philos.  Mag.  XXIII.  751 

]    What  chemists  have  hitherto  considered  as  yttria,  does  not 

\    consist  of  one  oxide  only,  but  is.  .to  be  regarded  as  a  mix 

ture  of  at  least  three..  .  If  the  name  of  yttria  be  reserved  for 

the  sttongest  of  these  bases,  and  the  next  in  order  receive 

:    the  name  of  oxide  of  terbium,  while  the  weakest  be  called 

;    oxide  of  erbium,  we  find  [etc.].    1907  ROSCOK&  SCHORLKMMKK 

C/iemistry  II.  783  Teibium  Tb  =  158  (H  =  i).  ..The  exist- 

j     ence  of  the  earth  originally  called  tibia   Ijy  Mosandtr  \\.i> 

j    denied  by  Berlin  (1860],  and  by  Hahr  and  Hunsen  (i866t,but 

was  confirmed  by  Delafontaine  (1870)  and  by  Marignac.     It 

then  received  the  name  of  terbi.i.  ..  Pure  let  b'mm  compounds 

were  tn.it  obtained  by  Urbain  [1905,  1906]. 

Terce  (toas).  Also  5  teirs,  tairs,  7  tearce. 
[A  variant  of  TIKKCE,  now  used  in  a  special  sense.] 

1.  Obsolete,  archaic,  or  variant  form  of  TIKIICE, 
(j.  v.  in  various  senses. 

2.  spec,   in   .SV.   Law,  A  life-rent  competent   by 
law  to  a  widow  (unless   she   has  accepted  some 

!  other  special  provision)  of  the  third  of  the  herit- 

j  able  subjects  in    which    her   husband   dies   infeft, 

i  provided  that  the  marriage  has  endured  for  a  year 

;  and  a  day,  or  has  produced   a  living  child.     Ct. 

!  DOWER  sb.~  \. 

1473  in  L  aittg  Charters  (iS^v  43  The  (juliilk  our  teir^ 
ex  tend  15  ^erly  till  viij  markis  Ibid.,  Taii>.  1476  Atta 
Auditornm  19  July,  Hir  brefe  of  tercc  atient  ye  land  of 
LethbeiL  1568  Reg.  Pri-y  Council  Scot.  \.  6rg  Thaii  sul>- 
was^ellis,  lailiis  of  terce,  conjunct  feat  is,  and  lyvcrcntaris. 
<S97  SKKNK  /V  /  ~erb.  ^i^n.  s.  v.  />>rrr,  The  lirieue  of  Terce. 
1665  J.  FRASER  Polickrotticon  (S.  H.S.)  197  Shee,  havt-inc  a 
tcarce  of  the  lordship,  was  well  furnished.  -  w'nh  all  inaiincr 
of  provision.  1681  Se.  Acts  Chas.  II  \  K  VIII.  347/2  (////«) 
Ai.t  concerning  wives  Tcrct-s.  1752  J.  LOI/IHIAN  />;;//  r/ 
rt^ccis  (ed.  2j  286  That  Services  uf  Kelicts  to  their  TCILC 
pay  one  Half  of  special  Sci\i.,i-,,  1868  Act  31  ,v  ;.-  i'i't 
c.  ioi  §  1  18  All  rights  of  couitesy  and  terce  competent  to  the 

i    hu»band  or  wife  of  any  such  creditor. 

b.  atltib.    Terce  land,  the  land  of  which  the 

!    rent  is  assigned  to  a  widow's  lercc  (usu.  in//.). 

1551  l\<'g.  Priiy  Council  AVf/.  I.  129  Spirttunll  menis 
tatidis,  togiddtr  with  all  waird  landis,  itico  ami  (onjunt-t 
fie  landis.  1565  in  J.  Kraser  rolichfonicon  (S.H.S.)  152  Item 
upon  her  teice  lands  of  Lovat  five  oxen.  1581  AVj;.  rrii-y 
Council  Stot.  III.  409  Hir  haill  fcrme>  of  hir  tcice  laud  is  of 
,  Westiaw. 

I  JenceTe'rcer  (ytiercear  i,awidow  wliohas  teice. 

c  1575  Rat/our  s  F*acti<ks  11754)  336  A  Lady  tiercear,  or 
conjunct-fear,  havand  ane  tierce  or  conjunct-fie  of  want 
landis,  or  blanche  landis,  1773  KKSKINK  Instil.  Eatvs  Scot, 
11.  ix.  §  44  The  widow  (U  hence  styled]  the  tercer.  1808-25 
I  \MIESUN,  Ttrecr,  fiercer..  a.  term  still  commonly  ti^ed  in 
I  our  coin  is  of  law. 

Terce,  var.  TABSE  Obs.;  obs.  f.  TERSE. 

Tercel,  tiercel  u^-is'l,  tia-js'l).  Forms:  a.  5 

tercelle,   -sell  e,    =,-7    -cell,    -sel,   6-S    -sal  (7 

terssell;,   4-  tercel.      0.   5-7  tarcel^l,   -sell,   6 

1    -sail,  7-8  -sel,  8  -eel.     y.  5-7  taasell,  6  -y  tassel 

(7  -il(l,  6  tossell).  5.  6  tyercelle,  7  -cell,  ~- 
tiercel.  [a.  OK.  tercel  (a  1200  in  Godef.),  beside 
ter$uel  (12-131!!  c.),  also  //esuci,  Unieul^Vv. 
tenol,  tresol)  Sp.  terzuefo,  It.  tcrz\u}olo:—  pop.  L. 
tcrtiolus  (i3th  c.  in  l)u  Cange\  dim.  Jroin  I  . 
tertitts  third  :  cf.  L.  J'ilhts,  dim.  fili0?ust  It. 
figliuolo,  Y.Jilleul.  With  the  tar-  forms,  ci.l'arfct 
barn>  derk)  etc.  ;  the  7-forms  confuse  tarsel  and 
tasstl;  the  8-forms  arc  influenced  by  mod.  F.] 

The  male  of  any  kind  of  hawk  ;  in  Falconry  esp.  of 
the  peregrine  falcon  (^TERCEL-GENTLE)  and  the  ^0*- 
hawk.  Tercel  Jerkin  [JERKIN  2]  :  sec  (juot.  16^3. 

Said  by  some  to  have  been  so  called  as  being  one-third 
smaller  than  the  female  bird,  by  others  becauve  a  third  ^^  in 
a  nest  was  believed  to  be  smaller  and  to  produce  a  male 
bird  ;  cf.  quot.  s.  v.  TKRCEI.LENE. 

a.  c  1381  (MSS.  1430-)  CHAUCER  rarl.  /v«/«  405  And 
therwithal  the  terse!  \t<.  rr.  tarsdl,  tercel,  tcrsell]  gan  she 
calle.  14..  Nom.'\\\  \Vr.-Widcker  701/28  flic  terccllustyi. 
tercelle.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  Aiij,  If  she  be  a  Goshawke 
or  Tercell  that  shall  be  icclaymed  euer  fede  hytn  with 
washe  ineete  at  the  dtawyng.  1615  UOYLK  in  Listnore 
racers  (1886)  I.  78,  I  sent  a  Terccll  of  a  goshawk  to  my 
ctven.  1613  COCKKRAM  in.  s,  v.  /iaw&s,  A  Gerfalcon,  the 
male  is  called  the  Tercell  lerkin  thereof.  1834  K.  Mi  nn. 
/irif.  Birds  (1841)  I.  86  The  falcon  always  means  the  female, 
and  the  male  i*  called  the  tercel.  184*  BROWNING  Count 
(.iismond  xxi,  And  have  you  brought  my  tercel  back? 

t£.  14..  Voc.  in  Wr..Wiilcker  615/24  7'  -dartus,  a  tarcel. 
,i  1500  Chaucer  s  Part.  Foulfs  415  (MS.  R.  3.  10,  Trin.  C.C.) 
Thys  Koyall  Tarcell  spake  and  tarynl  t.  •  pit.  1500  20 
DUNUAK  Poems  xxxiii.  8r  The  tarsall  gaif  him  tug  for  tug. 
c  1640  J.  SMYTH  Lnxs  Berkeltys  (1883)  I.  303  The  falcons, 
tatselU,  and  other  hawkes.  c  1704  PRIOR  Henry  ff  Ettttna 
no  When  Emma  hawks:  With  her  of  tarsets  and  of  luies 
he  talks.  177*  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  II.  11.  L  30  '1  he 
male  is  called  by  falconers  a  tanet\  that  is,  a  tierce  or  third 
less  than  the  other  {the  female], 

t-y.  \w4ct  ir  Hen.  TV/.c.  17  J  3  Any  Hawkeofthe  bredc 
of  Knglond  callid  Nyessc,  gos&ehauke,  tassell,..or  fawcon. 
IMS  Rates  of  CnstoHtt  b  iv,  Gosbaukes  the  pece  xiii.i.  iiii.</. 
The  Ussell  vi.i.  \\\\.t{.  1635  SWAN  Sfec.  M.  (1670)  3«  The 
T.ISNC!  of  the  Saker  »  called  a  Hobble,  or  Mongrel  Hawk. 
IJY]  lirotilcy's  Fam  Diet.  s.  v.  //«i:c/6,  The  Malcof  an  1  • 
is.  in  K>  ess-Tassel,,  .and  of  a  Hai*,;.-ml,  the  Haggard-TasM  I. 

6.  1575  TURBRRV.  Falconrie  3  All  these  kynde  of  hawkes 
haue  their  Tyercellcs,  whiche  me  the  male  byrdes  and 
(.ockcs.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Tiercel,,  .the  same  as  Tajst/[t6yB 
adds]  and  Tercel.  1688  R.  HOLME  Aruttiury  it.  236  t  A 
Tyerclel,  »>r  Tyerccll  of  a  Goshawk.  1865  Cornk.  Mag. 
M.i)  MS  TicrccUarc  better  than  falconb  for  m-n-pie-bawking 
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as  they  are  unquestionably  quicker  amongst  hedgerows,  and 
can  turn  in  a  smaller  compass. 

b.  Jig.  Applied  to  a  person. 

a  1585  MONTGOMERIE  Flytingfft  Foule.  .tersell  of  a  taide! 
1611  CHAPMAN  May  Day  Plays  1873  II.  355  Whose  foole 
are  you?  are  not  you  the  tassell  of  a  Gander?  1856  UOKER 
Leonor  de  Guzman  1.  ii,  The  ragged  tercel  that  takes  all 
our  wealth. 

Tercelet,    tiercelet     (tsuslet,     tkvnlAt). 

Forms :  4-5  ters-,  terce-,  terse-,  tarse-,  4-6 
tarce-,  6  tiorse-,  -let  (-lett) ;  4-  tercelet,  6- 
tiereelet.  [a.  AF.  tercelet.  =  F.  tiercelet  (dim.  of 
OF.  tercel,  TERCEL),  whence  later  Eng.]  =  prec. 

[  1363  Rollsf/rarlt.  1 1. 282/2  Quiconque  persone  qui  troeve 
Kaukoun,  Tercelet,.  .ou  autre  Faucoun.]  1:1381  CHAUCKR 
Part,  foules  529  Foulis  of  lauyne  Han  chosyn  .  .  The 
terselet  of  the  facouu.  1580  HOLLYBAND  Tnas.  Fr.  Toug, 
Vn  Sacret,  the  tiercelet  of  a  Saker.  1616  SUKKL.  &  MARKH. 
Country  Forme  711  The  Faulcon,  as  all  other  birds  of  prey, 
hath  her  Tiercelet,  and  they  are  called  of  the  Latines 
FomUiancs.  1720  MRS.  MANLEY  Poiucrof  Love  (r74i)  249 
He  made  bold  to  present  his  Lordship  with  a  very  excellent 
Tercelet  of  a  Faulcon.  1813  SCOTT  Rokeby  VI.  il,  Perched 
on  his  wonted  eyrie  high,  Sleep  sealed  the  tercelet's  wearied 
eye.  1852  R.  F.  BURTON  Falconry  Valley  Indus  ii.  13  The 
tiercelet  or  male,  is,  as  usual,  much  smaller  than  the  female. 

Tercel-ge'ntle.  [f.  TERCEL  (q.  v.  for  Forms), 
alter  FALCON-GENTLE.]  The  male  of  the  falcon. 

1486  Bk,  St.  Albans  D  iij  b,  Thcr  is  a  Fawken  gentill,  and 
a  Teicell  gentill,  and  theys  lie  for  a  prynce.  1546  Will  of 
Brinckley  (Somerset  Ho.),  Unto  the  vicar  of  Boston  my 
tossell  gentle.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  iv.  49  A  Tassell  gent, 
Which  after  her  [a  dove]  his  nimble  winges  doth  straine. 
1673  HicKERiNGiLLfoYi'-. /''.('V<y<^.  203 The  tassil  gentle,  once 
upon  the  wing  .  .makes  a  stoop  at  a  jack-daw.  1839  LONGF. 
Hyperion  i  v.  i,  Thou  art  not  less  a  woman,  because  thou  dost 
not  sit  aloft  in  a  tower,  with  a  tassel-gentle  on  thy  wrist. 

b.  iujig-  and  allusive  use. 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  fy  Jut.  n.  ii.  160  Hist  Romeo  hist,  o_for 
a  falkners  voyce,  To  lure  this  Tassel  gentle  back  againe. 
1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wks.  II.  95/2  So  She.  .by  casting 
out  the  Lure,  makes  the  Tassell  Gentle  come  to  her  fist. 
a  1700  U.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Ovw,  Tercel-gentle,  a  Knight  or 
Gentleman  of  a  good  Estate ;  also  any  rich  Man.  1820 
SCOTT  Abbot  iv,  Marry,  out  upon  thee,  foul  kite,  that  would 
fain  be  a  tercel  gentle  ! 

tTercellene.  Obs.  rare-1,  [deriv.  of  TERCEL.] 
-  TEUCELET,  TERCEL. 

a  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts  v.  (1683)  119  When  they 
[h.iwksl  lay  three  Eggs, .  .the  first  produceth  a  Female  and 
large  Hawk,  the  second  of  a  midler  sort,  and  the  third  a 
smaller  Bird,  Tercellene  or  Tassel  of  the  Male  Sex. 

Tercentenary  (tajse'ntmari,  -sentfnari)  a. 
and  sb.  [f.  TEK-  +  CENTENARY,  after  L.  ier  centeni 
three  hundred  each.  For  the  special  use  in  refer 
ence  to  years  cf.  CENTENARY.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred  ;  usually,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  completed 
period  of  300  years  ;  tercentennial. 

1844  S.  K-  MAlTLAND/?rt;-^^^wxiii.  22Z,  I  mean  no  offence 
to  the  gentleman  from  whose  tercentenary  sermon  it  pur 
ports  to  be  an  extract.  1882-3  Schajfs  Encycl.  Relig, 
Knoiul.  III.  2421/1  Bishop  Francis  David. .died  in  1579, — 
an  event  which  received  in  1879  its  tercentenary  celebration 
in  the  land  of  his  martyrdom  [Transylvania]. 

B.  sb.  A  duration  of  three  hundred  years ;  the 
three-hundredth  anniversary  of  an  event,  or  a  cele 
bration  of  it. 

1855  W.  G.  CLARK  in  Camtr.  Ess.  283  The  grammar- 
schools,  which  have  for  the  most  part  celebrated  their  ter 
centenary.  1879  Sat.  Rev.  4  Oct.  412/1  Duo-centenaries,  tcr. 
centenaries,  and  quin-centenaries  have  all  lately  taken  place. 
1884  Nonconf.  «V  Indep.  17  July  698/2  The  tercentenary  of 
the  death  of  William  of  Nassau. .has  been  celebrated  this 
week  at  Delft 

Hence  Tercentena  rian  a. ,  that  has  lasted  three 
centuries ;  three  hundred  years  old  (cf.  centen 
arian)  ;  Tercente'narize  v.  trans,  nonce-wtl.,  to 
celebrate  the  tercentenary  of. 

1881  Sat.  Rev.  23  July  116/2  The  wholesale  excommuni. 
cation  of  a  lercentenarian  Established  Church,  1866  Pall 
Mall  G.  14  Nov.  10  How  Shakspeare  was  lately  tercen. 
tenarized  everybody  knows. 

Tercentennial  (t3J,sente'nial),  a.  and  sb.  [f. 
TER-  +  CENTENNIAL.]  a.  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to 
a  period  of  three  hundred  years  ;  of  three  hundred 
years' standing;  of  or  relating  to  the  three-hundredth 
anniversary,  b.  sb.  The  three-hundredth  anniversary 
fl/"an  event;  a  tercentenary. 

1882-3  Scfiaffs  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  III.  2007  The  third 
tercentennial  jubilee  of  the  Reformation  (i8r7)marks  a  return 
to  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  Reformers.  1884  Lit. 
World  (U.  S.)  23  Feb.  58/2  The  forthcoming  celebration  of 
the  ter-centennial  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Terceroon  (t3iser«-n).  rare.  Also  8-9  ter- 
ceron,  9  tieroeroon.  [a.  Sp.  "terceron,  i.  ter- 
cero  a  third  person,  f.  tercio  third :  cf.  cuarteron, 
ijuinteron.']  The  offspring  of  a  white  person  and 
a  mulatto,  being  third  in  descent  from  a  negro; 
=  QUADROON  I  a :  see  note  there.  (Distinguished 
from  QUADROON  i  b.) 

1760-72  tr.  yuan  ft  Ulloa's  Voy.  (ed.  3)  I.  29  The  Terce. 
rones,  produced  from  a  White  and  a  Mulatto,  with  some 
approximation  to  the  former,  but  not  so  near  as  to  obliterate 
their  origin.  1819  W.  LAWRENCE  Lect.  Physiol.,  etc.  296 
Europeans  and  Mulattos  produce  Tercerons (sometimes  also 
called  _  Quarterons,  Moriscos,  and  Mestizos). ..  Europeans 
and  Tercerons  produce  Quarterons  or  Quadroons.  1878 
BAKTLtv  tr.  Topinard's  Anthropol.  II.  vii.  374  The  mixed 
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breeds  of  negroes  and  Europeans  have  various  names...     j 
The  first  are  called  mulatoes,  the  second,  tierceroons. 

Tercet  (tauset).  Forms :  6-7  terset,  7  teroett,   . 
(terzetta),  7-9  terzet,  8  -ett,  (9  terzette),  7-9   i 
tiercet,  9  tercet,     [ad.  It.  terzetto,  dim.  f.  terzo   \ 
( :— L.  Urtius)  third  +  -elto,  -ET.  Thence  also  obs.  K. 
tiercet  (c  1500  in  Jean  Le  Maire)  and  mod.F.  tenet 
(i7th  c.  in  Boileau),  whence  the  later  Eng.  forms.] 

1.  Pros.  A  set  or  group  of  three  lines  riming  to-    j 
gether,  or  bound  by  double  or  triple  rime  with  the    i 
adjacent  triplet  or  triplets  ;   spec.  a.  each  of  the    | 
triplets  of  the  Italian  TERZA  KIMA  ;  b.  each  of  the 
two  triplets  usually  forming  the  last  six  lines  of 

a  sonnet. 

1598  FLORID,  Terzetto,  a  terset  of  rymes,  rymes  that  ryme 
three  and  three.  1656  KARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalints  Advts. 
fr.  Parnass.  I.  Ixxvi.  (1674)  93  The ..  Princes ..  were  proof 
against  every  pungent  Terzetta.  Ibid.  n.  xiv.  154  The 
pleasant  Tersets.  1755  JOHNSON,  Tiercet.  .a  triplet ;  three 
lines.  1838-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  II.  n.  v.  §  44.  208  The 
first  lines  or  quartets  of  the  sonnet  excite  a  soft  expecta 
tion,  which  is  harmoniously  fulfilled  by  the  tercets  or  last  i 
six  lines.  1885  A.  J.  BUTLER  Dante,  Paradise  x\K.  257  note, 
Observe  the  structure  of  this  and  the  following  tercets. 

2.  Mus.  a.  A  third.     (?An  error.)    b.  A  triplet 
(Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Tercet,  a  Third  in  Musick. 
[So  1721  BAILEY,  1775  ASH,  and  many  igth  c.  Diets.] 

Tercia:  see  TERTIA.  Tercian,  -ane,  etc., 
Terciar,  obs.  ff.  TERTIAN,  TEKTIAU. 

Tercine  (tS'Jsin).  Sot.  [—  F.  tcrcine  (Mirbel 
1828),  f.  F.  tiers,  tierce,  or  L.  tertius  third:  see 
-INK1.]  A  third  integument  supposed  by  some  to 
occur  in  certain  ovules :  cf.  PRIMINE. 

1832  Encycl.  Urit.  (ed.  7)  V.  52  note,  The  extensible  side 
of  the  secundine,  and  even  of  the  tercine  or  nucleus,  soon 
ceases  to  increase.  1861  BENTJ.EV  Matt.  Bot.  (1870)  322  The 
embryo-sac  is  surrounded  by  a  thin  layer  of  cells,  which 
has  received  the  name  of  lercine. 

Tercio,  tertio  (tausio,  ta-jjio).  Now  only 
Hist.  See  also  TEKTIA.  [a.  Sp.  tercio  (Minsheu), 
obs.  It.  tertio  (Florio),  mod. It.  tcrzo,  Pg.  terco  a 
regiment :— L.  lerlium  a  third.]  orig.  A  regiment 
of  the  Spanish  infantry  of  the  16-1 7th  c. ;  applied 
also  to  the  Italian  forces  of  that  period ;  hence,  A 
body  of  foot  forming  a  main  division  of  an  army. 

1583  STOCKER  Civ.  Warres  Lo-Me  C.  n.  65  Hee..sent 
thether  Sardigne  his  Regiment  or  Tertio,  with  the  Maister 
of  his  Carnpe,  and  three  Ensignes  of  the  Regiment  or  Tertio 
of  Lombardes.  1590  SlK  J.  SMYTH  Disc.  Weapons  lob,  A 
Tercio  is  not  to  bee  holden  for  compleate  of  anie  smaller 
number  than  of  3000.  soldiers.  I598BARRKT  Thcar.  Warres 
15  The  Campe  is  deuided  into  sundryTertios  or  Regiments. 
1622  F.  MARKHAM  Bk.  War  v.  i.  161  The  Colonell  of  a 
Foot-Regiment  ..  amongst  the  old  Romans  ..  commanded 
a  Tertio  or  Regiment.  1904  Edin.  Rev.  July  116  The  deep 
formation  in  solid  squares — that  of  the  renowned  tercios — 
was  still  dominant. 

Tercyary,  obs.  form  of  TEKTIARY. 

Terdle,  obs.  f.  TBEDDLE,  dung  of  sheep,  etc. 

Terdye,  obs.  form  of  TAKDY. 

t  Tere,  teir,  a.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Obs. 
[Origin  obscure.  From  the  variant  readings  in 
Wars  of  Alexander  1404  and  elsewhere,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  an  alteration  of  tore,  TOR  a.,  in 
the  same  sense,  under  the  influence  of  tere  vb.  to 
TIRE  ;  or  to  have  arisen  out  of  tere  vb.  by  change 
of  syntax  and  identification  of  the  resulting  adj.  with 
tore.']  Difficult,  tedious,  tiresome,  toilsome. 

a  1400-50  A lexanderno^  (MS.  A.)  It  ware  teret.fl/.S'.  D.  It 
wald  terej  any  tonge  to  of  his  turnes  rekyn.  laid.  4918  It  ware 
to  tere  me  to  tell  be  tirement  to-gedire.  a  1400  Anturs  of 
Arth.  121  To  telle  J>e  todes  bereone  my  tonge  were  tulle 
tere  \_v.r.  were  to  tere].  a  1440  Sir  Degrev.  1409  To  tell 
here  metus  was  tere,  That  was  served  at  here  sopere. 
CI45O  HOLLAND  Howlat  578  The  order  of  thar  arm  is,  it 
war  to  tell  teir.  1456  SIR  G.  HAYE  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.) 
27  Mony  otheris  that  tere  is  to  tell.  1513  DOUGLAS  sjineis 
xl.  Prol.  197  For  sa  schorl  renovne  [thay]  warryn  so  bald 
To  sustene  weir  and  panis  teir  ontald. 

So  tTe-refull  (5  teirfull,  tyrefull)  a.  Sc.  Obs. 

c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  421  It  war  tyrefull  to  tell,  dyte 
or  address.  £1475  Golagrps  <y  Gaw.  760  It  war  teirfull  to 
tell  treuly  the  tend  Of  thair  strife  sa  strang.  Ibid.  33,  42. 

Tere,  obs.  form  of  TAR,  TEAR,  TEER. 

Terebate :  see  under  TEREBIC. 

II  Terebella  (terfbe-la).  Pl.-sa.  [mod.L.,  dim. 
of  terebra  a  borer.] 

1.  Zool.  A  genus  of  worms,  typical  of  the  Tere- 
bellidm,  a  family  of  marine  tubicolous  polychEetous 
annelids ;  a  member  of  this  genus. 

1826  GOOD  Bk.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  ir  Another  genus  of  mol 
luscous  worms  is  the  terebella.  1857  WOOD  Coin.  Obj.  Sea. 
short  viii.  95  Sometimes  the  terebella  becomes  ambitious,  and 
.  .affixes  a  stone  of  some  size  to  his  tube.  1874  CARPKNTER 
Meni.Phys.  I.  ii.  §  43  (1879)  43  A  Terebella  (a  marine  Worm 
that  cases  its  body  in  a  sandy  tube). 

f2.  Surg.   —  TEREBELLUM  i.  Obs. 

1860  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Terebella..  .Med.,  Surg.  Old 
name  of  an  instrument  with  which  bones  were  pierced  ;.  .it 
was  the  trepan  or  trephine. 

3.  Entotn.  The  ovipositor  of  a  saw-fly. 

1826  KIKBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  391  Terebells!,  instiu- 
incuts  by  which  the  insect  saws  or  bores  a  passage  for  its  eggs. 

II  Terebellum  (tern>e-l£m).  PI.  -a.  [mod.L. 
dim.  of  tcrebrum,  collateral  f.  terebra :  see  prec.] 
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f  1.  Surg.  A  trepan  or  trephine.  ?  Obs. 

1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  Teret'cllum,  a  Chyrurgions  instru 
ment.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  420/2  The  Terebel- 
lutn.  .an  Instrument  to  take  up  broken  or  bruised  Skulls. 

2.  Zool.  Lamarck's  name  for  the  genus  Seraphs  of 
bivalve  molluscs. 

1851  WOODWARD  Molltisca  106  The  animal  of  tcrebellttm 
has  an  operculum  like  strombus. 

Terebene  (le-reb/h).  (.'hem.     [f.  TEREB(INTH) 

+  -ENK.] 
fl.  A  name  given  by  Soubeiran  and  Capitaine 

1839  (Comptes    Kendus    IX.    654)    to    a    liquid 
obtained    by    decomposing    artificial     camphor, 
C10H]6HC1,  with  lime.  Obs.     b.  Used  by  Deville 

1840  (Ann.  C/timie  LXXV.  38)  for  a  liquid  ob 
tained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  pinene, 
now  known  to  be  a  mixture  of  terpenes  together 
with  cymene :  one  of  the  drugs  of  the  British  Phar 
macopoeia  ;  hence  atlrib.,  terebene  soap,  etc. 

2898  Brit.  Pliarmac.  334  Terebenum.  Terebene,  a  mix 
ture  of  dipentene  and  other  hydrocarbons,  obtained  by 
agitating  oil  of  turpentine  with  successive  quantities  of  sul 
phuric  acid  [etc.].  1898  Allbutt's  Syst.  Mcd.  V.  37  The 
inhalation  of  steam  medicated  with  terebene.  1900  C.  S.S.  A. 
Price  List,  Index,  Terebene  hair-wash,  lozenges,  soap. 

t 2.  Sometimes  a  synonym  of  TEKPENE.  Obs. 

1857  MILLER  EUm.  Chem.  III.  vii.  §  i.  437  These  iso- 
nieric  bodies  may  be  subdivided  into  two  metameric  classes ; 
in  one  of  which  the  molecule  is  represented  by  OjoH]6i 
..the  members  of  which  are  termed  terebenes  or  canipho- 
gens.  1871  Roscoic  Elfin.  Client.  426  Oxidation  products 
of  the  terebenes. 

Hence  Terebe'nic  a.,  in  terebenic  acid,  synonym 
of  TEREBIC  acid:  see  quot.  1868  s.  v. 

Tereben.th.ene  (terebe-njwn).  Chem.  [a.  F. 
Uribenthine,  i.  F.  UribeiUh-ine,  ad.  L.  tert- 
liintliina  (resina)  :  see  TEREBINTHINE,  TURPEN 
TINE  ;  with  suffix  -KNB  as  in  BENZENE.]  Name 
given  by  Berthelotto  the  TERPENE  which  forms  the 
chief  constituent  of  French  turpentine-oil,  obtained 
from  Pinus  Pinaster  (P.  marilima). 

Terebenthene  is  the  laevorotary  form  of  pinene,  and  is 
now  usually  called  Ixvopinenc,  as  distinguished  from  dextro- 
pinent1,  the  chief  constituent  of  American  turpentine  oil 
(that  most  used  in  England),  obtained  from  Finns  australis, 
whence  formerly  called  A  vstroterebenthene  and  A  ustralenc. 

1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  III.  439  According  to  Berthelol, 
if  the  ordinary  Bordeaux  turpentine  be  distilled  in  vacua, 
after  saturating  the  acids  which  it  contains,  a  homogeneous 
hydrocarbon,  terebenthene,.  .isobtained.  iS^RoscoE  Eleni. 
Chem.  426  The  best  known  natural  varieties  are  tercben- 
thene  from  Pinus  maritima . .  possessing  a  left-handed  rota 
tion  of —42°  3',  and  Austroterebenthene  from  Pinus  au. 
stralis. 

Terebe'ntic,  a.  Chem.  [f.  L.  ler(e}bent-inus 
(see  TEKEBINTHINE)  +  -ic.]  Of  the  nature  of 
turpentine  ;  in  lerebentic  acid,  C9H,,O,,  a  crystal 
line  substance  obtained  by  digesting  oil  of  turpen 
tine  with  oxide  of  lead. 

1894  MORLEY  &  MUIR  Watts'  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  657. 

Terebentine,  -tyne,  early  forms  of  TURPEN 
TINE.  Cf.  TEREBINTHINA,  TEREBINTHISE  B.  2. 

Terebic  (tere-bik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  TEHEB(INTH) 
+  -1C.]  Of,  belonging  to,  or  derived  from  turpen 
tine,  as  in  tercbic  acid,  C,H10O4,  a  dibasic  acid,  a 
product  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  turpentine- 
oil  also  called  turpentinic,  terebenic,  and  tere- 
bilic  acid.  So  terebic  ether,  an  acid  ether  of  terebic 
acid.  Hence  Te'xebate,  a  salt  of  terebic  acid. 

1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  III.  vii.  §  i.  502  The  com 
pound,  .deposits  when  left  to  itself  for  some  weeks  small 
four-sided  prisms  with  an  oblique  terminal  face.  This  sub 
stance  is  named  terebic  acid.  1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V. 
723  Terebic  acid,  .discovered  by  Bromeis . . ,  who  called  it 
turpentinic  acid',  further  examined  by  Rabourdin. .,  who 
designated  it  as  terebilic  or  terebenic  acid.  Ibid.  724  Terebic 
acid  is  dibasic. ..  The  neutral  terebates  all  contain  water  of 
crystallisation. 

t  Terebilene  (te-rebilm).  Chem.  Obs.  [Arbi 
trary  from  TEBEBENE.]  Name  given  1839  by 
Soubeiran  and  Capitaine  (Comptes  Rendus  IX. 
654)  to  a  liquid  now  regarded  as  a  mixture  of 
terpenes. 

1857  Mii.LEa.Etfin.Cacw.  III.  vii.  §  r.44o.  1868  WATTS  Diet. 
Chem.  V.  925  Terebilene  is  a  hydrocarbon  obtained  by  dis 
tilling  the  liquid  monohydrochlorale  of  turpentine-oil  with 
quicklime  or  with  potassium...  It  smells  like  terebene,  and  is 
optically  inactive. 

Hence  Terebile-nic  a.,  in  terebilenic  acid, 
C7H8O4,  crystallizing  in  small  prisms  or  needles, 
or  in  trimetric  forms.  So  Terebi'lio  a.,  synonym  of 
TEREBIC  :  see  quot.  1 868  s.  v. 

1894  MORLEY  &  MUIR  Watts'  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  657/2 
Terebilenic  Acid. 

Terebin,  obs.  form  of  TERRAPIN. 

Terebinth. (te'rebinj)).  Forms:  4theribynte, 
terebynt,  5-6  therebinthe,  6  terebynte,  -bint, 
-binthe,  teribinth,  6-  terebinth.  [=  OF. 
therebint(e  (i3th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  -binthe, 
-bin,  terebinte  (Godefroy  Comf/.),=-Sp.,  It.  tere- 
binlo;  ad.  L.  terebinth-us  (Pliny),  a.  Gr.  repi- 
flivQos,  earlier  T(p/3iv0os'  and  rtpiuvOos,  prob.  a 
foreign  word.] 

1.  A  tree  of  moderate  size,  Pistada  Tertbinlhus, 
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N.O.  Atiacarditicex,  a  native  of  Southern  Europe, 
Northern  Africa,  and  Western  Asia,  the  source  of 
Chian  turpentine,  nnd  a  common  object  of  venera 
tion  ;  also  called  turpentine  tree,  and  Algerinc  or 
Barhary  mastic-tree. 

138*  WTCUV  Gen.  xxxv.  4  [Jacob]  indeluedc  hem  vndur 
an  theribynte,  that  is  bihynde  the  cite  of  Sichem.  138*  — 
Ecclus.  xxiv.  22,  I  as  terebynt  strei^le  out  my  braunchis. 
1535  COVERDALK  Ixa.  vl.  13  Asthe  Terebyntes  and  Oketrees 
bnnge  forth  their  frutes.  1578  liiBLF.(Genev.)  Ecdus,  xxiv. 
18  margin,  Terebinth  is  a  hard  tree..whereout  runneth  y* 

5umme  called  a  pure  turpentine.  isygSrENSF.R  Sheph.  Cat, 
uly  86  Here  growes  Melampode.  .And  Teribinth,  good  for 
Gotes.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  389  In  Syria  grows  the 
Terebinth  or  Terpentine  tree.. .This  fruit  of  the  Terebinth 
ripeneth  with  grapes.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  i  Kings  xiii.  14 
He. .found  him  silting  under  a  terebinth.  1860  TRISTRAM 
Gt.  Sahara  vii.  112  The  teiebinth  is  a  fine  oak-like  tree, 
with  a  close-grained  hard  black  wood.. standing  usually  in 
s*8itary  dignity.  1863  W.  A.  WRIGHT  in  Smith's  Diet.  Hible 
1.  858/1  (Idolatry)  The  terebinth  at  Mamre,  beneath  which 
Abraham  built  an  altar.  1885  HIBLR  (R.  V.)  /sa.  vi.  13  As 
a  terebinth,  and  as  an  oak. 
b.  Also  terebinth  tree. 

157*  BOSSEWELL  Armorie  lit.  23 b,  The  fielde  is  of  the 
Moone,  a  Therebinthe  tree,  Saturne.  floured  and  leafed, 
Veneris.  1861  Miss  E.  A.  BEAUFORT  Egypt.  .$>/«/.,  etc.  II. 
xvi,  36  All  about  Kedesh  there  is  still  a  remarkable  number 
of  lofty  terebinth  tiees. 

f2.  The  resin  of  this  tree  ;   -  TURPENTINE.  Obs. 

I483CAXTON  Cold,  Leg.  51  b/i  Presenteto  that  man  yeftes, 
a  lytyl  reysyns  and  hony..therebimhe  and  dates.  1585  T. 
WASHINGTON  tr.  Nichotay's  I'oy.  m.  xv.  09  b,  To  make 
(their  hair]  grow,  .they  vse  by  continual!  artifice  Terebinthe 
and  vernNh.  1671-3  GuKwAnat,  Koots\.  iii.§2i  The  Kootof 
Common  Wormwood  bleeds,  .a  true  Terebinth, or  a  Balsame 
with  all  the  defining  properties  of  a  Terebinth. 

Hence  -f  Terebrnthen  (in  5  terebynten)  a,,  of 
terebinth ;  tTerebi'nthlal,  -Ian  adjs.,  of  or  belong 
ing  to  the  terebinth,  orlo  turpentine  ;  tercbinthine. 

c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  in.  1018  Putte  in  euery  hole  a 
wegge  or  pyn,  A  birchen  here,  a  terebynten  there.  1747 
Genii.  Afat?.  Mar.  146/2  The  Irish  prelate's  Terebinthian 
draughts  Dilute  all  Antitrinitarian  thoughts.  1750  G. 
HCGHKS  Barbadoes  158  These  and  every  other  Part  of  this 
Tree  have  so  much  of  a  terebinthial  Quality  in  it,  that  it 
will,  .burn  like  a  candle. 

Terebiuthaceous  (terebin  Jvi-Jas) ,  a.  Bot. 
Also  -taceous.  [f.  mod.L.  Terebinthacex,  f.  L. 
terebinthus  :  see  prec.  and  -ACEOUS.]  Belonging 
to  the  N.O.  Terebinthacei?,  in  some  classifications 
a  synonym  of  Anaccinliacex,  or  including  both 
that  and  Burseracex. 

1830  I.INDLEV  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  126  From  Anacardiaceas 
and  other  terebintaceous  orders  they  \jConnaractse\  are  at 
once  known  by  the  total  want  of  resinous  juice.  1852  Tit. 
Ross  Hittiilwldt's  Trai'.  I.  vi.  213  not?)  Among  terebintha- 
ceous  plants,  the  Rims  glabrum. 

|[  Terebi  nthina.  [med.L.  terebinthina  sb,, 
short  for  /^r^/'«//;/;;tz  r^/V/aterebinthine  resin  :  see 
TEREBINTHINE  B.  2.]  The  phannacopoeial  name 
of  turpentine. 

1693  tr,  Blancartfs  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2).  Terebinthinat  is 
twofold,  vulgar  and  Venetian.  1859  GULLICK  &  TIMRS 
Paint.  209  By  Turpentine  and  Terebimhina  is  understood 
the  generally  light-coloured  resinous  liquid  which  flows 
from  many  kinds  of  trees.  1899  Syd.  Soc.  Lex  *.  v.,  Tcre* 
binthina  (Ph.  U.  S.)  is  the  concrete  oleo-resin . .;  also  the 
juice  of  Piitus  australis  and  other  species  of  f'inus. 

T  ere  bin  thin  ate  (terebrnbin^t),  a.  and  sb. 
[ad.  med.L.  terebinthinat-ns9  i.  terebinthina  tur 
pentine  :  see  -ATE  ',  *.] 

A.  adj.  Impregnated  with  turpentine ;    having 
the  nature  or  quality  of  turpentine ;  terebinthine. 

1680  BOVLE  Produc.  Chent.  Princ.  w.  12}  The  Terc- 
binthinate  Oyle.  170*  H.  VAUGHAN  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIII. 
1244, 1  ordered  him  a  Tereblnthinate  Clyster.  1821  W.  P.  C. 
!!AHTON  Flora  N.  Anttr.  1.  103  Emitting  a  terebinthinate 
odour.  1874  GARROD  &  BAXTER  Mat.  Med.  (1880)  246 
Copaiva  act*,  as  a  stimulant  like  other  terebinlhinate  drugs. 

B.  sb.  A  terebinth ine  product ;  a  medicinal  pre 
paration  of  turpentine. 

17. .  FLOVER  (J.),  Salt  serum  may  be  evacuated  by  urine, 
by  lerebimhinates  ;  as  tops  of  pine  in  all  our  ale.  1822-34 
Good's  Stvtty  Mcd.  {ed.  4)  I.  248  The  balsam  of  copaiba.. 
is.. a  tetebinthinate  of  another  kind.  1844  COPLAND  Diet. 
Pratt.  Mtd.  (1858)  11.  130/1  The  terebinthmates..are  the 
most  efficacious  means  of  arresting  the  discharge. 

So  Terebi-nthinate  v.  trans.,  to  impregnate  with 
turpentine;  hence  Terebi'nthinated///.  «. 

1651  FRENCH  Diitill.  iv.  91  Take  Spirit  of  Wine  terebinth- 
inated  ten  ounces  1898  AllbvtCs  $yit.  Mtd.  V.  88  The 
inhalation  of  an  oxygenated  and  terebinth  inated  atmosphere. 

Terebinthine  (terY-bi'nbin),  a.  and  sb.  Also  ft 
terebynthiue,  -bintine,  -thin,  7  teribinthine. 
[ad.  L.  ttrchinthinus,  ter(e]bentinust  f.  Gr.  ty|*e 
*rtpe&iv0tvovt  f.  T</>«'£ii'0-os  terebinth:  see  -INK1. 
Cf.  F.  tfrtbenthinc  turpentine.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of, 
or  allied  to  the  terebinth. 

c  i$$o  LLOYD  Treas.  Htalth  fi  iij,  Make  a  coife  or  cappe  of 
waxe  terebintine.  .and  put  it  VJ.KIM  the  head.  >SS5  W. 
WATRFMAN  f-'ardle  h'acumi  \\.  vii.  159  The  fruicte  of  the 
Terebinthine  tree.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Terebinthine^ ..  belong 
ing  to  the  Terebinth,  i.  the  Turpentine  tree.  1838  JACKSON 
Krvxtmachers  fclitha  i.  2  Under  the  shade  of  the  terehin- 
thine  groves  of  Mamre.  1846  KniriHTLKY  Kelts  Virg^Flora 
393  It  appears  that  it  (a  tree)  was  of  the  terebmthine,  anil 
not  of  the  coniferous  family. 


2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of  turpentine  ; 
turpentinic,  turpentiny. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Terebinthine^  of  or  belonging  to 
turpentine,  or  the  tree  out  of  which  it  issues.  1664  fclvKi.vs 
Sylva  55  These  knots,  .are  well  impregnated  with  that  Tere- 
binthine  and  Resinous  matter,  which,  .preserves  them  so 
long  from  putrifaction.  1710  T.  FULLER  Pkartn.  Extemp. 
2Qi  Copayba.  .hath  a  bitter,  hot,  Terebinthine  Taste.  1796 
MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  igr  Its  knots  and  roots  being  full  of 
the  terebenthine  oil.  1880  Scrifatr**  Mag.  Feb.  505  Pine 
rails. .spicing  the  air  with  their  terebinthine  perfume. 
B.  sb.  (elliptical  uses  of  the  adj.) 

fl.  (=  Terebinthine  tree.}    The  terebinth.  Obs. 

[<  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  226  Nim  fla  wyrt  \>e  hattc  on 
suberne  terebintina,  swa  micelswa  ele  ber?;e.l  1513  DOUGLAS 
sEneis  x.  iii.  39  Mair  semely.  .than  amyd  the  blalc  terebyn. 
thine  Growis  by  Orycia,  and  as  the  geit  dois  schyne. 

f2.  (»  Terebinthine  resin:  cf.  TERKBINTHINA.) 
Turpentine.  Obs. 

1578  LYTK  Dodoens  vi.  xcu.  776  The  Rosen  [of  the  larch] 
is  called,  .in  Douche.  .Termenthiin,  or  Terbenthiin,  thai  is 
to  say,  Terebinthin,  or  Turpentyn.  1605  TIMME  (Jusrsit.  i. 
xiii.  64  Out  of  teribinthine.  .a  mercuriall  spirit,  .may  bee. . 
extracted.  1725  SLOANE  Jamaica  II.  90  Triangular  berries 
..smelling  like  terebinthine. 

So  Terebi'nthinous,  t  Terebi-nthions  adjs. 

1718  J.  CHAMBERLAYNE  Relig.  Philos,  (1730)  II.  xxiii.  §  29 
The  wonderful  Particulars  of  Flowers,  such  as . .  their  Store- 
Houses  of  slimy  and  terebinthioits  Matters.  1840  K.  I). 
UKNNETT  Whaling  Voy.  II.  352  Every  part  of  the  tree  has 
..a  ttrebinthinous  odour.  1869  t'.ng.  Atech.  24  Dec.  354/2 
Produced  by  a.  .species  of  Aphis  on  a  terebinihimmi  plant. 

11  Terebra  (te'r/bra).  Also  7-8  terebrum. 
[L.  terebra,  terebrum  a  borer.] 

•f*  1.  An  instrument  for  boring ;  in  Surgery^  a 
trephine,  or  the  boring  part  of  it  ;  also,  a  minei's 
drill.  Obs. 

1611  COTCR.,  Tirefondde  Chirurgien^  Surgeons  Terebra, 
or  Piercer:  an  Instrument  which  he  puts  vnto  diners  vses. 
1704  RAY  Disc.  n.  v.  (1713)  224  This  ends  at  the  Place  which 
the  Workmen  pierce  with  their  Terebra. .  .The  Terebra 
sometimes  finds  threat  Trees.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey), 
Tercbrat  or  7Vwnww...aIso  an  Instrument  to  engrave  on 
Stones.  1750  Afcttt.  Roy.  Acad.  Surg.  Paris  I.  162  Instru 
ments  hitherto  used  to  raise  the  bones  of  the  cranium 
depressed  on  the  dura  mater  are . .  the  Terebra.  1787  C.  B. 
TRYE  \r\Med.  Commun.  II.  149,  I  made  several  perforations 
in  the  cranium  with  the  terebra  of  the  trephine. 

2.  Hnt.  The  modified  ovipositor  of  certain  fe 
male  insects,  esp.  terebrant  Hymenoptera,  with 
which  they  puncture  leaves,  fruit,  etc.,  in  order  to 
insert  their  eggs. 

[1691  RAV  Creation  \\.  (1692)  78  The  hollow  Instrument 
(terebra-  he  [Malpigh!)  calls  it,  and  we  may  English  it 
Piercer)  wherewith  many  Flies  are  provided.]  1713  DURHAM 
Pkys.'Theol.  viu.  vi.  429  The.  .Oak-Hall  Ichneumon  strikes 
its  Terebra  into  an  Oak-Apple. 

Terebral  (te'r/bral),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -AL.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  terebra. 

183^9  Tofttfs  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  868/2  The  serrated  lerebral 
ovipositor. 

Terebrant  (te-r/"brant),  a.  (sb.}  [ad.  L.  tere- 
brant-entt  pr.  pple.  of  terebrare  to  bore.  So  F. 
te'r$rant.'\  lioring,  or  having  the  function  of 
boring ;  belonging  to  the  division  Terebrantia  of 
hymenopterous  insects,  having  a  boring  ovipositor. 

18*6  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entvmot.  IV.  xlvii.  373  Tail  of  the  female 
without  a  terebrant,  or  pungent  nmltivalve  ovipositor.  1860 
in  MAVNF.  Expos.  Lex. 

B.  sb.    =  liouE  sb.~  3.  humorous  nonce-use. 

1890  O.  W.  HOLMES  Over  the  Tetunps\\;  Many  a  terebrnnt 
I  have  known  who— '  was  great  nor  knew  how  great  he  was'. 

Terebrate  (te'r^brit),  a.  Ent.  [I.  L.  terebra 
borer  +  -ATE  *  2.]  Furnished  with,  or  formed  as, 
a  terebra  (TEHEBBA  a). 

1901  in  Casselts  Encycl.  Diet.  Supp. 

Terebrate  (te'r/bwt),  v.  Now  rare.  [f.  ppl. 
stem  of  L.  terebrare  to  bore.]  trans.  To  bore, 
pierce,  perforate  ;  to  penetrate  by  boring.  Also 
absol.  In  quot.  1774,  to  form  by  boring.  In  quots. 
1855,  1869  humorously  for  BORE  V.'* 

1623  COCKERAM,  Terebrate^  to  pierce  with  a  Wimble.  1646 
SIR  '1.  RftowNR  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  vi.  100  If  wee  consider  the 
threefold  effect  of  Jupiters  Trisulke,  to  burne,  discus^e  and 
terebrate.  1683-4  ROBINSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIX.  475 
The  Insects  suck  and  terebrate  the  Tree.  1758  J.  CLUBBK 
Misc.  Tracts  (1770)  100  An  incrustated  surface,  .too  hard  for 
my  finer  sort  of  gimblets  to  terebrate.  1774  G.  WHITK 
Selborne  26  Feb.,  The  bank-martin  terebrates  a  round  and 
regular  hole  in  the  sand  or  earth.  1855  O.  W.  HOLMES 
Poems  250  O  for  a  world  where,  .blunted  dulness  terebrates 
in  vain  !  1869  Sat.  Rev.  14  May  582  They  [women)  succeed 
by  dint  of  peiseverance  ;  their  terebrating  powers  are,  in  the 
long  run,  irresistible. 

Terebration  (terfbr^'Jan).  Now  rare  or  Obs. 
Also  5  terabracioun.  [ad.  late  L.  (ere briit ii>n-tnit 
n.  of  action  f.  terebrare  to  bore;  cf.  F.  ttrfbrtftion 
(i 5th  c.).]  The  action  of  boring  or  perforating. 
a.  Surg.  The  operation  of  trephining. 

c  1400  Lan/ranc*s  Cirurg.  140  In  almaner  iiurtynRe  of  |»e 
heed  to  vsen  terabia<  ioun  eifc>cr  remeuynge  of  J>e  boon  wi|> 
handliche  instrumentis.  1676  WISKMAN  Surg.  \.  ix.  389, 
I  ..made  a  circular  Incision,  an-J  raised  up  that  part  of  the 
Hairy  scalp  in  order  to  Terebration.  1767  UOOCK  Trfnt. 
Wounds  \.  261  Making  terebrations  to  the  DipKje.  1860 
MAVHK  Expos,  l.ex.,  Terfhratio,..d&  term  for  the  operation 
of  applying  the  trephine:  terebratioii. 

b.  gen.  The  action  of  boring,  as  with  an  auger  ; 
perforation  (esp.  of  fruit-trees). 


16*3  COCKER,\M,  Terebration^  a  wimbling.      1616  BACON 
i    Sylva  §  463   It  hath  been  touched   before,  that   Terebra- 
t    tion  of  Trees  doth  make  them  prosper  better.     1725  Brad- 
ley's  Fatn.  Diet.  s.v.  Juice,  Another  Way  of  getting  the.so 
Juices  is  by  Terebration,  that  is  by  piercing  the  Body  of  the 
free  with  an  Augar.     1745  tr.  Coluntclla*s  H%tsb.  iv.  xxix, 
j    In  that  which  is  performed  by  terebration  you  must  first 
mark  out  the  fruitfullest  vine  in  the  neighbourhood. 

i!  Terebratula     (ter/bne'tirtla).      Zool.     and 

;    Pafaont*     PI.  -88,  also  -as.     Also  (after  F.)  tere- 

1    bra'tule.     [mod.L.  (Lhwyd,  1699),  quasi-  dim.  of 

L.  terebrattiS)  fern,  -a,  pa.  pple.  of  terebrare  to  bore. 

]    So  F.  tiribratttle.]    A  genus  of  brachiopods,  mostly 

j    extinct :   so   called   from   the   perforated  beak  of 

I   the  ventral  valve.     Formerly  used  more  widely  to 

i    include  any  (esp.  fossil)    members  of  the    Tcrc- 

bratulidw  and  related  families;  the  lamp-shells. 

18x2  J.    FI.INT  Lett.  Artier.   102  Limestone,  .is   literally 
,    conglomerated  with  organic  remains.     Amongst  these,  the 
1    must  remarkable  Is  a  species  ofterebratula.    i8za  J.  PARKIN 
SON  Outl.  Oryctol.  250  Some  of  the  nuiltilocular  univalves, 
:    and  of  the  tercbratulas.     1851  WOODWARD  Mollusca,  i.   12 
;    Deepest  Qfa\\ttbetere6rnttflMBit  found,  commonly  at  fifty. . 
j    and   sometimes  nt   one    hundred    fathoms,   even    in  Polar 
seas.     1853  TH.  Ross  Humboldfs  Trav.  II  I.  xxix.  165  Petri- 
;    factions  of  pecten,  cardites,  terebratules,  and  madrepores. 

Hence  Terebra'tular  a.r  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
terebratula ;     Terebra'tuliform    ^.,    having    the 
form  of  a  terebratula  ;  Terebra'tuline  a.t  belong 
ing  to  or  having  the  character  of  the  'I\rebratulidx\ 
Terebra'tulite,    a    fossil    Terebratula    or    lamp- 
I    shell;    Terebra'tuloid,  ,1.  resembling  or  related 
i   to  the  genus  Terebratula  \  sb.n.  species  or  congener 
of  this  genus. 

1822  J.  PAHKINSON  Otitl.  Oryctol.  334  In  the  masses  of 
mountain  limestone. .are  immense  accumulations  of  crinoi- 
deal  and  *terebratular  remains.  1864  WKBSTER,  *Terebr,i- 
tu/r/tfrtn,  having  the  general  form  of  terebratuia  shell.  1891 
Cent.  /?/c/., 'Terebratuline.  183*  I^VKLL/V/WC.  Geol.  I.  127 
A  great  calcareous  formation, ,  .111  wliich  are  included  coral 
lines,  products,  'terebratulite-;,  ^r.  1853  TH.  Ross  Hitttt- 
boltit's  Tra-1.  III.  xxix.  166  note,  1  he  '  Roche  a  ravels'  of 
Martinique  and  Hayli.. is.  .filled  with  K-reUatiilites,  and 
other  vestiges  of  sea^hells.  1895  F.  K.  C.  KF.F.D  Brachiopods 
(Fossil)  in  Cawb.  Nat.  Hist.  III.  512  The  "lerebratuloids 
can  l>e  traced  back  to  the  primitive  type  Rcnssoellaria. 

Terebrum :  sec  TEREBKA. 

Terebynt(e,  obs.  form  of  TEREBINTH. 

II  Teredo  ..terrd^.  PI.  teredines  (u:rrdin;V, 
teredos  (terf*d0z).  [L.  teredo ,  ad.  Gr.  Tfpybwv  a 
wood-gnawing  worm,  f.  Tfp-,  root  ofi-tipttv  to  rub 
hard,  wear  away,  bore.] 

1.  Zool.  A  genus  of  lamellibranch  boring  molluscs; 
esp.  the  ship-worm,  7*.  navalis^  well  known  for  its 
destruction  of  submerged  timbers  in  ships,   piers, 
sea-dikes,  etc.  by  boring  into  the  wood. 

In  accordance  with  the  etymology,  the  name  was  formerly 
applied  vaguely  toany  species  of  worm  or  larva  that  wears  its 
way  into  wood;  the  ship-worm  was  at  first  supposed  to  be 
a  worm,  and  was  only  in  1733  recognized  as  a  mollusc. 

1398  TREVISA.   Rarth.   DC' P.  R.  xvn.  xxiii.  (Uodl.  MS.1. 

Cedre..is  neuer  destroied  wi(?  niow^te  nober  wib  terredo 

pat  is  be  tree  worrne.     Ibiti.  xvni.  cvj,  f>e  worme  teredo  is  a 

litel  worme  of  a  tree,.. and  freteb  &  gnaweb  moche  hard 

treen.      1616  T.  ADAMS  Smt/'s  Sicknfss  Wks.   1861    I.  505 

The  body's  infirmities,  .are  few  and  scant,  if  compared  to 

the  soul's,  which  being  a  better  piece  of  timber,  liath  tin- 

niore  teredines  breeding  in  it.      1654  TRAPP  Cam  in.  Jonah 

iv,  There  is  a  worm  lies  couchant  in  every  gourd  to  smite 

it,  a  teredo  to  waste  it.     1707  MORMMKR  Hnsb.  (1721)  II.  77 

The  Teredo  .  .and  ether  Worms  ying  between  the  Body  and 

the  Lark.      1791  E.  DAHWIN  />W.  Gard.  \.  123  Meets  fell 

Teredo,  as  he  mines  the  keel  With  beaked  head.     1839  <  1. 

ROBERTS  Diet.  Geol.  s.  v.,  The  shield  of  the  Teredo  furnished 

Mr.  Brunei  with  the  idea  for  the  shield  used  in  the  Thames 

Tunnel.     1850  Miss  PRATT  Comnt.  Things  Sea-side  iii.  202 

I    The  teredo  works  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  will  com- 

'    pletely  riddle  a  hard  and  sound  piece  of  wood,  in  the  space 

of  five  or  six  weeks.     1879  ^*  ^-  WALLACE  A  ustralas.  x.  209 

'i  he  jarrah..,  an  almost  indestructible  timber,  which  is  free 

i    from  the  attacks  of  teredo  and  termites,   1879  E.  P.  WRIGHT 

1    Anitn.  Life  562  The  teredo  was  first  recognised    fa  bivalve 

'    mollusc  by  Sellius,  who  wrote  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the 

subject  in  1733. 

Jig.  i8»3  SIR  D.  BREWSTKR  in  Home  Life  d36ql  viii,  If 
some  teredo  of  an  engineer  cut  out  a  tunnel  beneath.  1861 
W.  H.  KUSSF.LL  in  Times  23  Sept.,  Others  of  his  colleagues 
.  .are  the  teredos  of  every  plank  in  the  Ship  of  State. 

2.  transf.  'Any  disease  in  plants  produced  by  the 
boring  ot  insects'  (Treas.  Bot.,  1866). 

Tereen,  obs.  form  of  TUHKKM. 

II  Terek  (te'n-k).  [From  the  name  of  the  river 
Terek^  A  species  of  Sandpiper,  Terekia  fintrta, 
with  a  slightly  recurved  bill,  found  near  the  Caspian 
Sea,  esp.  about  the  mouth  of  the  river  Terek.  AU»> 
called  Terek  Avotet,  T.  Snipe,  T.  Godwit. 

1785  LATHAM  Gen.  Sv*.  AMV.  155  Terek  Snlij*  ].     >78S 

I'KNNAHT  Arct.  Zoot.  II.  50*  American  and  Terek  Avoset.. . 

!    Terek.     Scolofiax  cintrta,     1814  STEPHENS  in  Shaw  Gen. 

Zool.  XII.  i.  83  Terek  (Jodwit. .  .This  curious   «.[*-cies  w 

I    probably  referable  to  a  ilistim  t  grnus,  as  its  beak  malrri.illy 

diflers  in  form  from  that  of  the  true  God  wits. 

Terella,  obs.  form  of  TERRKLLA. 

Terene,  obs.  form  of  TKBRKNK,  TURKKN. 

Terenite(te'rrnait).  Min.  [Named  by  Emmons, 
1837,  f.  Gr.  riprjv  tender  +  -ITB1,  from  iU  brittle- 
ness.]  '  An  altered  scapolite,  of  greenish  or  yellow 
ish  color,  near  algerite'  (Chester). 

1846  in  WoMctSTUL     i860  DANA  Mi*.  323. 
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TERGUM. 


Terentian  (tere'njan),  a.  [ad.  L.  Tcrentian- 
ns,  (.  Terenti-ns  Terence.]  Pertaining  to,  or  in  the 
style  of,  the  ancient  Roman  dramatic  poet  Terence. 

1599  B.  JONSON  Ei).  Man  out  of  HUIH.  Induct.,  According 
to  the  Terentian  manner.  1902  BOND  in  Lytys  Wlcs.  III. 
168  A  new  departure,  an  essay  in  Terentian  comedy. 

Terephthalic  (terefj>re-lik),  a.  Chem.  [f. 
TEHE-BIC  +  PHTHALIC.]  Derived  from  or  containing 
terebic  and  phthalic  acids,  as  in  terephthalic  acid 
(also  called  insolinic  aciti),  C9H6O4  =  CCH, 
(CO2H)2,  a  dibasic  acid  produced  as  a  white 
tasteless  crystalline  powder,  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

1857  MILLKR  EUiti.  C/u-iu.  III.  vii.  §  i.  443  The  second 
is  isomeric  with  phthalic  acid,  and  is  hence  termed  tere 
phthalic  acid.  1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chan.  V.  725. 

Hence  Terephtha-lamide,  an  amide  of  tere 
phthalic  acid:  see  quot.  1868;  Tere'phthalate, 
a  salt  of  this  acid. 

1868  WATTS  Diet.  C/tem.  V.  726  Terephthalate  of  Am 
monium..  crystallises,  by  slow  evaporation,  in  small  crystals 
having  a  strong  lustre.  7^/V/.,  Terephthalic  amides.  i.Tere- 
phthalamide,  CgHsN.2O2=  N;Hi  .  iCsH(Oa)",  produced  by 
the  action  of  ammonia  on  terephthalic  chloride,  is  a  white 
amorphous  body,  not  dissolved  by  any  solution. 

Terepoile  :  see  TEHPOII.E. 

t  Tere'sa.  Obs.  Also  there-se.  [prob.  from 
the  name  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  (1717- 
1780).]  An  article  of  female  attire  in  the  i8th  c.  : 
see  quot.  1846. 

1770  FOOTE  Lftiire  I,over  in,  Throwing  her  Teresa  aside  — 
upon  my  soul  she  is  prodigious  fine.  i846FAlBHOLTCarfH*tt0 
in  Eng.  (i8no)  Gloss.,  Thet'ese,  a  light  gau/e  kerchief  worn 
over  the  ladies'  head-dress  about  1786. 

Teresian,  Theresian  (terf-siarO,  sb.  and  a. 
Also  9  Teresan.  [f.  the  name  of  St.  Teresa  (a 
Spanish  Carmelite  nun,  1515-1582)  +  -IAN.]  a. 
sb.  A  member  of  a  reformed  order  of  Carmelite 
nuns  and  friars  founded  by  St.  Teresa  in  the  i6th  c. 
b.  adj.  Belonging  to  this  order. 

1629  WADSWORTH  /V/^r.  vii.  73  There  is..  a  monastery  of 
the  English  poore  Teresians  at  Antwerpe.  17678.  PATERSON 
Another  Trav.  I.  352  That  [sisterhood]  of  the  Theresians  is 
reckoned  the  poorest  and  most  pitiable.  1882-3  Schaff's 
Enc\cl.  Rflig.  Knwl.  III.  2348  [St.  Theresa]  founded  at 
Avila  a  convent  for  the  Barefooted  Carmelites,  also  called 
the  Theresians.  1897  J.  P.  RysHE  (title)  Carmel  in  Ireland  : 
..the  Irish  Province  of  Teresian,  or  Uiscalced  Carmelites. 

Terester,  Terestr-  :  see  TERR-. 

Terete  (tcrft),  a.  Also  7  teret  (9  erron. 
terate).  [ad.  L.  feres,  tint-em  rounded  (off).] 
Rounded,  smooth  and  round;  now  almost  always 
in  Nat.  Hist.,  having  a  cylindrical  or  slightly 
tapering  form,  circular  in  cross-section,  and  a 
surface  free  from  furrows  or  ridges. 

a  1619  FOTHF.RBY  Atheoni.  ii.  xi.  §  6  (1622)  326  Round  and 
teret,  like  a  globe.  [1760  J.  I.EF.  Introd.  Bot.  in.  v.  (1765) 
184  Leaves  are,  Terefes,  round  like  a  Pillar  ;  when  they  are 
for  the  most  Part  cylindric.]  1821  W.  P.  C.  HARTON  Flora 
N.  Ainer.  I.  18  Stem  about  two  feet  high,  terete.  1845 
LINDLEV^V//.  Bot.  v.  (1858)68^,  Fruit  terete,  obovate.  covered 
with  scales  or  tubercles.  1877  COUES  Fur  Aiiim.  iv.  98 
Tail  long,  terete,  uniformly  bushy  or  very  slender  and  close- 
haired,  with  a  terminal  pencil. 

b.   Comb.,  as  terett-tlliptical,  -linear  adjs. 

1847  W.  E.  STEELF.  Field  Bot.  177  Sep[als]  and  pet(als] 
ovate-  lanceolate,  as  long  as  the  terate-elliptical,  mucronate 
caps[ule].  Ibid.  108  Pods  terate-linear. 

Hence  Tere  tish  a.,  somewhat  terete.  Also 
t  Tere'tial,  f  Te'retons  adjs.,  terete  {obs.}. 

1658  SIK  T.  HROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  iv.  176  Why.  .there  are 
so  few  [plants]  with  teretous  or  long  round  leaves?  18.. 
OWEN  cited  in  Cent.  Diet,  (atteretial.  190.  R.  TUCKER.MAN 
N.  Anier.  Lichens  i.  22  (Cass.  Supp.)  Either  narrowed  and 
somewhat  channelled,  with  teretish  tips,  or  dilated. 

Tereted  :  see  TEUBIT. 

Teretenaunt,  obs.  form  of  TERRE-TENANT. 

Tereti-  (te'rfti),  combining  form  of  L.  teres, 
teret-,  TERETE;  used  in  a  few  scientific  terms. 
Te  reticau  date  a.  [L.  cauda  tail],  having  a 
rounded  tail,  round-tailed  {Cent.  Diet.}.  Te  - 
retifo  lions  a.  [L.  folium  leaf],  having  terete 
leaves.  Te  retiprona'tor,  the  round  pronating 
muscle  of  the  forearm  (fronalor  radii  feres']. 
II  Te^retisca-pular  [SCAPULA],  the  greater  round 
muscle  (teres  major}  of  the  shonlder-blade. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Kenan's  Disp.  351  This  setum.  .rather.. 
than  any  other.,  teretifolious  esculent.  1890  BILLINGS  Mf<£ 
Diet,  cites  COUES  for  tcreti-pronator  and  tereti-scapitlaris. 

t  Te'retism.  Obs.rare~l.  [ad.  Or.  repina/M 
twittering.]  Twittering  ;  Jig.  unmelodious  writing. 

1597-8  Bp.  HALL  Sat.  iv.  i.  3  Rough-hewne  Teretismes, 
writ  in  th'  antique  vain. 

Te'reto-,  irregular  combining  form  of  L.  teres 
(see  TERETI-).  Te  reto-seta  ceons  .7.  [L.  seta 
bristle],  having  smooth  round  bristles.  Te^reto- 
BU  "bnlate  a.  [L.  subula  awl]  ,  terete  and  awl-shaped  . 

1846  D\*\ZooJ>h.  (1848)593  A  stony  axis,..  tereto-subulate 
and  truncate.  Ibid.  663  Branches  erect,  tereto-setaceous. 

Tereu  (U~n7-).  A  feigned  note  of  the  nightingale. 

Tereu  vocative  of  Gr.-L.  Tereus,  name  in  mythology  of 
the  husband  of  Philomela's  sister  Progne,  and  father  of  Itys  ; 
all,  according  to  Ovid  Met.  vi.  viii,  transformed  to  birds  ; 
the  nightingale's  note  being  still  a  piteous  cry  to  Tereus. 

1576  GASCOIGNE  Compl.  Pkihmene'm  Steeled.,  etc.  (Arb.) 
no  And  for  hir  foremost  note,  Tereu  Tereu  doth  sing.  1598 


BARNFIELD  0<ic  Poems  (Arb.)  120  The  Nightingale,  .(poore 
Bird)..  sung  the  dolefulst  Ditty,  That  to  heare  it  was  great 
Pitty.  Fie,  fie,  fie,  now  would  she  cry  Teru  Teru,  by  and 
by.  a  1627  MIDDLETON  Father  lluttarfs  T.  Wks.  (Dyce) 
V.  603  Away  she  flew,  Crying  Tereu  !  1657  THORNLEY  tr. 
Longus'  Dafhnis  f,  C/ibe  124  The  Nightingales  began  to 
jugand  warble  their  Tereus  and  Ity's  again. 

Terf,  obs.  form  of  TURF. 

Tergal  (taugal),  a.  Zool.  [f.  L.  ierg-um  the 
back  +  -AL.]  Belonging  to  the  tergum  ;  dorsal. 

1860  MAYNE  Expos,  Lex.,  Tergalis  .  .tergal.  1870  NICHOL 
SON  J/rt«.  Zool.  I.  xxxiv,  192  The  tergal  elements  of  the 
thoracic  rings.  1870  ROLLESTON  Aniin.  Life  91  The  eyes 
and  antennae  do  not  really  belong  to  the  tergal  aspect  of  the 
.  .segment.  1880  HUXI.EY  Crayfisk  ii.  71  When  the  dorsal  or 
tergal  wall  of  the  thorax  is  taken  away. 

Tergant  (ts-igant),  tergiant  (ta-jd^iant),  a. 

Her.  rare—",  [f.  L.  iergitm  the  back,  after  ram 
pant,  passant,  etc.]  Showing  the  back  ;  having 
the  back  turned  towards  the  spectator:  said  of  an 
animal  borne  as  a  charge.  (Cf.  RECCRSANT.) 

c  1828  BERRY  F.ncycl.  Her.  I.  Gloss.,  Tergant,  or  Tergiant, 
showing  the  back  part  .  .  ;  by  some  termed  invertant,  or 
recitrsant.  .  .  Tergiant,  volant,  flying,  showing  the  back 
part.  Tergiant,  displayed,  an  eagle,  displayed,  showing 
the  back.  Ter^iant,  surgatit,  or  sitrgiant,  as  an  eagle, 
&c.  rising,  with  the  back  to  sight.  1894  farmer's  Ghss.  Her., 
Tergiant,  al  3.  Tortoise,  &c.,  having  the  back  turned  towards 
the  spectator. 

Tergat,  Terge,  obs.  forms  of  TARGET,  TARGE. 

Tergeminate  (taiid^e'minA),  a.  Bot.  [f.  as 
next  +  -ATK  2.]  (See  quots.) 

1793  MARTYN  Lang.  Bot.,  Tergemimtni  folium,  a  Terge 
minate  or  thrice-double  leaf.  1832  LIN'DLEY  Introd.  />'<>/. 
IV.  i.  39  1  Tergeminate  .  .  ,  when  each  of  two  secondary  petiules 
bears  towards  its  summit  one  pair  of  leaflets,  and  the 
common  petiole  bears  a  third  pair  at  the  origin  of  the  two 
secondary  petioles. 

Terge  minous,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  tcrgemin-us 
(poet,  for  trigeminus,  f.  tri-  three  +£»»«'»«!  born 
together)  triple  :  see  -ocs.]  (See  quot.  1656.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Tcrgeniinous  .  .threefold,  triple; 
one  of,  or  the  three  borne  at,  trie  same  time.  1851  I'oentson 
Hatuick  A  uld  Brig  4  The  arch  tergeminous  which  spanned 
the  stream. 

Tergett,  Tergiant,  var.  TARGET,  TERGAXT. 

Tergiferous  (tsidjrferas),  a.  Bot.  rare~". 
[f.  L.  terg-uin  the  back  :  see  -FERGUS.]  Bearing  the 
fructification  on  the  back  of  the  frond,  as  a  fern  : 
=  DORSIFEROUS  i.  Also  f  Tergife'tous  a. 
[FOETUS]  in  same  sense. 

1704  J.  HAHRIS  Lex.  Teckn.  I,  Tcrgcfxtous  Plants,  such 
Herbs  .  .  as  bear  their  Seeds  on  the  backsides  of  their  Leaves. 
1847  WEBSTER  s.  v.,  Tergiferous  plants. 

t  Te-rgiment.  Obs.  rare—  °.  [ad.  med.L.  tergi- 
mfiil-iim,  (.  tergere  to  wipe,  to  correct.]  (See  quot.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Glosscigr.,  Tergiment,  that  which  is  put  into 
the  scales  to  make  weight. 

Tergite  (toudjsit).  Zool.  [f.  L.  tcrg-um  back 
+  -ITE  l  3.]  A  back-plate,  formed  by  the  fusion 
of  a  pair  of  serial  plates  of  one  of  the  somites  or  seg 
ments  of  an  arthropod  or  other  articulated  animal. 

1885  Athettxum  5  Dec.  736/2  On  the  opposite  interior 
surface  of  the  last  tergite  are  chitinous  points.  1899  G.  H. 
CARPENTER  Insects  i.  21  The  franotum.  .is  larger  than  the 
two  succeeding  tergites  (mesonctuin  and  inetanolmn}. 

Hence  Tergitic  (tsjd^i'tik)  a.,  of  or  pertaining 
to  a  tergite.  1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Tergiversant  (toMdjivaiJsant),  a.  and  sb. 
[ad.  L.  tergivcrsant-em,  pres.  pple.  of  tergiversarl  : 
see  next.]  a.  adj.  Tergiversating,  shuffling,  eva 
sive,  shifty,  b.  sb.  One  who  tergiversates  ;  a  turn 
coat,  renegade. 

ijioBrit.  Apollo  III.  No.  17.2/1  A  Future  Bride,  but  yet 
under  her  First  Courtship,  and  at  first  Opposite,  Recusant 
and  Tergiversant.  1833  MOZLEY  Let.  4  July  in  Ess.  (1878) 
I.  Introd.  20,  I  expect  the  tergiversants  will  be  a  consider- 
able  party. 

Tergiversate  (ta-idaivaisf  't,  -vsasf't),  v.    [f. 

L.  tergiversat-,  ppl.  stem  of  tergiversari  to  turn 
one's  back,  shuffle,  practise  evasion,  f.  terg-itm  the 
back  +  vers-,  ppl.  stem  oivertere  to  turn  (cf.  versart 
to  move  about).] 

1.  intr.    To  practise   tergiversation  ;    to   desert 
one's  party,  turn  renegade,  apostatize  ;    to  shift, 
shuffle,  use  subterfuge  or  evasion  ;   f  to  refuse  to 
obey,  act   the  recusant.     Hence  Te'rgiversated 
///.  a.,  renegade,  apostate  ;  TeTffiversating  vbl. 
sb.,  tergiversation,   evasion  ;  fpl.a.,   apostatizing, 
renegade  ;  t  recusant  ;  evasive,  shifty. 

1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  n.  vi.  61  That  tergiversating 
and  back-sliding  Lady.     1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  I.  iv. 
§  36.  569  Plotinus..as  if  he  were  conscious  that  this  assu- 
ntentuiti  to  the  Platonick  Theology,  were  not  so  defensible 
a  thing,  doth  himself  sometime  as  it  were  tergiversate  and    ' 
decline  it  by  equivocating   in   the  word   Henades.      1831 
J.  WILSON  in  lilackm.  Mag.  XX  IX.  725,  '  I  am  liberal  in 
my   politics  ',  says   some   twenty-times  tergiversated  turn 
coat.    1852  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  (1877)  IV.  xviii.  203  Wyatt    • 
was  examined  again  and  again,  and  wavered  and  tergiver. 
sated  a  good  deal.     1862  WRAXALL  Hugo's  Miserable!  v.    . 
xvii,  Tergiversation  is  useless,  for  what  side  of  himself  does 
a  man  show  in  tergiversating? 

2.  lit.  To  turn  the  back  (for  flight  or  retreat). 
1875  POSTE  Gaius  iv.  Comm.  (ed.  2)  509  If  the  defendant  on    l 

being  summoned  to  appear  before  the  magistrate  tergiver 
sates  or  attempts  to  flee. 


Tergiversation  vt^-^ivais^-Jan).  [ad.  L. 
tergiversation-cm  ,  n.  of  action  f.  tergiversarl  ':  see 
prec.  and  -ATION.] 

1.  The  action  of  'turning  one's  back  on',  i.e. 
forsaking,  something  in  which  one  was  previously 
engaged,   interested,  or   concerned;    desertion  or 
abandonment  of  a  cause,  party,  etc.  ;    apostasy, 
renegation.     Also  with  a  and  //.,  an  instance  of 
this  ;  an  act  of  desertion  or  apostasy. 

1583  STUBHRS  Anat.  Abus.  n.  (1882)  96  Their  tergmersa- 
tion  and  backsliding  from  their  duties.  i6i8MYNSHUL.£j£, 
Prison  Ep.  Ded.,  I  haue  now  put  my  name  to  my  Book 
(without  tergiuersation  or  turne  coating  the  letters).  a  1631 
DONXE  Serin,  (ed.  Alford)  V.  16  No  tergiversation,  nor 
abandoning  the  noble  work  he  had  begun.  1721  AMHERST 
Terras  Fil.  Pref.  (1754)  16  It  will  be  very  unreasonable  for 
them  to.,  charge  their  own  fickleness  upon  those,  who.,  will 
not  join  with  them  in  their  new  counsels  and  tergiversa 
tions.  1878  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  III.  xviii.  187  If  betrayal 
or  tergiversation  is  to  be  imputed  to  any. 

t  b.  Refusal  to  obey  ;  recusance.  Obs.  rare. 

1676  OWEN  Worship  of  God  114  AH  tergiversation  and 
backwardness  in  persons  duly  qualified  and  called,  a  1740 
WATERLAND  Serin.  Matt,  x.rvi.4.1  Wks.  1823  IX.  126  Jonas 
the  Prophet  discovered  the  like  tergiversation  and  backward 
ness  as  to  the  errand  he  was  sent  upon  to  the  Ninevites. 

2.  Turning    in   a    dishonourable    manner   from 
straightforward  action  or  statement;  shifting,  shuf 
fling,  equivocation,  prevarication.     Also  with  a  and 
//.,  an  instance  of  this  ;  an  evasion,  a  subterfuge. 

1570  FOXE  A.  fy  M.  (ed.  2)  1505/1  For  all  hys  crafty  cauteles 
and  tergluersations  alledged  out  of  the  lawe.  1660  H. 
MOKE  IMyst.  Godl.  vu.  vii.  304  For  the  preventing  of  all 
Cavils  and  Tergiversations,  1760  JOKTIM  Erasmus  II.  265 
Here  is  a  little  tergiversation,  and  Erasmus  seems  to  retract 
what  he  had  advanced  in  many  places.  1821  SCOTT  Kenilw. 
xxxv,  The  duplicity  and  tergiversation  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty.  1871  G.  MEREDITH  H.  Richmond  xxxviii,  Applying 
to  friends  to  fortify  him  in  his  shifts  and  tergiversations. 

3.  f  a.  The  literal  turning  of  the  back.  rare. 
1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's   Trav.   200  He   holds  a 

stately  gravity,  allowing  audience  to  none  but  on  the  knee, 
nor  tergiversation  in  retiring. 

b.  The  turning  of  the  back  for  flight;  flight, 
retreat  (lit.  andyf^.).  ?  Obs. 

a  1652  J.  SMITH  Set.  Disc.  x.  iii.  (1856)  475  Wicked  men.  . 
seek  to  avoid  the  dreadful  sentence  of  their  own  consciences 
by  a  tergiversation  and  flying  from  themselves.  1654  H. 
L'EsTRANGE  Chas.  I  (1655)  17  The  Captain  Governour  of 
the  Castle  viewing  the  tergiversation  and  flight  of  his  party. 
1660  BCRXEY  Ke'p6.  Awpoi/  (1661)  129  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
to  hate  evil.  Evil  has  a  tergiversation  from  holy  fear. 

Tergiversator  (tsad^ivajs^i-taj).  [agent-n. 
f.  TERGIVERSATE  :  see  -OR  ;  cf.  late  L.  tergiversator 
boggier,  laggard.]  One  who  tergiversates  ;  a 
renegade  ;  a  shuffler. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  Athcn.  Brit.  II.  225  The  same  learned 
Arian  Tergiversator.  1839  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  IV.  129 
[To]  deliver  King  and  country  from  a  set  of  tergiversators. 
1855  J.  STRANG  Glasgow  $  Clubs  (1856)  485  Nothing  better 
than  a  political  recreant  and  tergiversator. 

So  Tergive'rsatory  a.,  shuffling,  shifty. 

1891  Sat.  Rev.  12  Sept.  295/2  The  terguersatory  per 
formances  of  Mr.  •  and  Mr.  —  —  . 

Tergiverse  (ta-jd^ivais),  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
tergum  back  +  versus  turned,  pa.  pple.  of  -verttre  to 
turn.]  That  has  turned  his  back  or  practised 
tergiversation;  renegade;  shifty. 

1852  ROEBUCK  Hist.  Whig  Min,  0/1830  I.  290  note  The 
tergiverse  administration  discovered,  when  too  late,  that 
they  had  broken  the  staff  of  their  strength. 

Tergiverse  (taudgivajs),  v.  rare.  [ad.  L. 
tergiversari  to  TERGIVERSATE  ;  so  F.  tergiver  ser.] 

•j"  1.  trans.  To  turn  backwards,  to  reverse.  (In 
quot.  in  ppl.  adj.  Te'rgiversed.)  Obs. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  23  A  stay  made  of 
the  planets  course  and  heauens  motion,  by  reason  that  pri~ 
mum  mobile^  in  a  tergiuersed  violence  of  opposite  race  to 
the  rest,  runs  a  course  against  the  haire. 

2.  intr.  =  TERGIVERSATE.  Hence  Te-rgivers- 
ing  vbl.  s/'.t  tergiversation. 

1675  (title)  Quakerism  Canvassed  :  Robin  Barclay  .  .  found 
guilty  of  blasphemy,  treason,  lying,  shifting,  quibling,  tergi- 
versing,  &c.  1688  J.  GRUBB  St.  George  for  Eng  land  46  The 
Briton  never  tergi  vers  'd,  But  was  for  adverse  drubbing.  1718 
Entertainer  No.  36.  243  If  they  don't  intirely  tergiverse, 
and  become  Deserters.  1896  H.  RmoCa/nerofiian  Apostle 
vii.  109  The  arbitrary  dissolution  of  one  Assembly,  ..the 
'  tergiversing  '  of  the  Moderator  and  Clerk. 

TergO-  (t3-ig0),  combining  form  repr.  L.  tertian 
the  back,  used  instead  of  the  regular  tergi-  in  a 
few  rare  scientific  terms.  Tergrola-teral  a.  Zool.j 
pertaining  to  the  tergum  and  the  lateral  plates  of 
the  shell  in  cirripeds.  Terg-orha'bdite,  Entom^ 
one  of  the  pieces  forming  the  tergum  or  upper 
surface  of  the  abdomen  in  an  insect,  esp.  when 
modified  to  form  part  of  the  ovi-positor  (cf.  RHAB- 
DITE  2). 

1851  DARWIN  Cirripedia  Introd.  (Palaeont.  Spc.)  10 
In  PolHcipes  the  margin  of  the  Scutum  adjoining  the 
Tergum  and  Upper  Latus,  is  not  divided..  into  two  distinct 
lines,  as  in  Scafpellum,  and  is  therefore  called  the  tergo- 
lateral  margin. 

Terguette,  obs.  form  of  TARGET. 

II  Tergum  (t9Vg#m).  Pi.  terga.  The  Latin 
word  for  '  back  '  (synon.  with  DORSUM)  :  in  special 
scientific  uses.  a.  The  back,  or  upper  surface  or 
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portion,  of  an  arthropod  or  other  articulated  ani 
mal  ;  more  usually,  the  upper  plate  of  each  somite 
or  segment  of  such  an  animal  (•»  TERGITE)  :  opp. 
to  sternum,  b.  Each  of  the  two  upper  plates  of 
the  shell  in  cirripeds. 

1826  KIRBV  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  387  Tergnnti  the  upper 
or  supine  surface  of  the  abdomen.  1851  DARWIN  Cirripcdict 
Introd.  (Palxont.  Soc.)  2  In  almost  all  the  I.epadid;e  the 
Terga  (i.e.  the  upper  or  posterior  lateral  valves)  are  not 
characteristic.  1880  HI/XLEY  Crayfish  in.  96  Each  ring  (of 
the  abdomen]  consists  of  a  dorsal,  arched  portion,  called  the 
tergum  [etc.]. 

Teribinth,  etc.,  obs.  form  of  TEREBINTH,  etc. 

Terif,  obs.  form  of  TARIFF. 

fTe'rin.  Obs.  [ad.  OF.  tarin,  tcrin  (i4th  c.), 
F.  taritt ,  of  unknown  origin.]  The  siskin. 

?  a  1366  CHAUCF.B  Ronit  Rost  665  Thrustles,  terins,  and 
nmvys. 

||Terjiman.  01$.  [ad.  Arab,  tarjaman:  see 
DRAGOMAN,  TRUCHMAN.]  Interpreter,  dragoman. 

1682  in  Magens  Insurances  (1755)  II.  691  The  English 
Consul. .at  Algiers,  .shall  be  permitted  to  chu.se  his  own 
Terjiman  (Interpreter)  and  Broker. 

Terleis,  Terlyst,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  TRELLIS,  -ED. 

t  Terlerie,  -lery.  Obs.  [?  Related  to  OF.  tire- 
lire,  a  kind  of  rhythmical  utterance  or  refrain  in 
singing  or  dancing.]  In  the  following  combinations 
applied  to  jinking  or  whisking  about,  or  performing 
rapid  circumvolutions,  with  the  accompaniment  of 
rhythmical  meaningless  words.  Cf.  TIRRA-LIRRA. 

[Cf.  ?c  1500  Cov.  Corpus  Christi  Plays  31  They  sange  terli 
terlow;  So  mereli  the  sheppards  ther  pipes  can  blow.]  1599 
NASHE  Lenten  Stujft  25  So  many  heades  so  many  whirle- 
gigs;  and  if  all  these  haue  terlery-ginckt  it  so  friuolou>ly 
of  they  reckt  not  what,  I  may  [etc,].  1611  UKAI-M.  &  Fu 
Knt.  Burning  PestUv.  iii,  With  hey  tricksy  terlerie-whiskie, 
The  world  it  runs  on  wheels. 

t  Terlether,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  TARLE.yrnrR1. 

c  1500  Colkelbie  Sow  349  (Bann.  MS.)  A  flekkit  sow  is  skyn 
faw.  With  terletheris  tyit  hy. 

Terli  terlow :  see  TERLERIE. 

fTerllng.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  WLG.terttnk  (Schiller 
&  Lubben),  name  of  a  pack  (app.  of  cloth)  of  a 
definite  size  or  quantity,  dim.  of  ten,  name  of  a 
pack  or  bale  twice  the  size.  Derivation  uncertain. 
It  is  not  clear  whether  the  Du.  teerling  (Kilian 
Uerlinck}  *  cube,  die ',  is  connected.  The  quots. 
refer  to  rates  at  Antwerp.] 

.11500  in  Arnolde's  Ckron.  (1811)  197  Item  for  a  grete 
packe,  the  tolle  ijs.  g*.  Item  for  a  myddel  packe,  the  tolle 
xviii  gret.  Item  for  a  terlyng,  the  tolle  xij.  g'.  Item  for  a 
fardel,  the  tolle  vi  g1.  /£///.,  Item  for  a  terling  in  y*  krane 
iiij.  gt. 

Term  (tsim),  sb.  Forms:  3-7  terme,  (4-5 
teerme,  5  tierme),  5-7  tearme,  6-7  tearm,  4- 
term.  [a.  F.  ternte  (in  Roland,  nth  c.)  limit  (of 
time  or  place) :— * termm :-  L.  termimtm  limit, 
boundary;  =  Pr.  terme,  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  tcrmino.] 
I.  A  limit  in  space,  duration,  etc. 

1.  That  which  limits  the  extent  of  anything; 
a  limit,  extremity,  boundary,  bound  (e.  g.  of  a  terri 
tory,  region,  or  space).  Usually  in  pL  Limits, 
bounds,  borders,  confines.  Now  rare  or  arch. 

13..  E,  E,  Allit.  P.  C.  61  Hit  bitydde  sum-tvme  in  \>e 
termcs  of  lude.  1433-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  51  That 
water  of  Seuerne..was  somme  tyme  a  terme  of  Englonde 
and  of  Wales.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  ssb/i  Fro  the 
laste  termes  of  egipte  vnto  the  ytterist  cndes  of  the  same. 
1570  BILLINGSLRY  Enclidi.  def.  in.  2  Pointes..are.  .only  the 
termes  and  endes  of  quantitie.  Ibid.  xiii.  3  A  limite  or 
terme,  is  the  ende  of  euery  thing.  i6a6  BACON  Sylva  §  328 
Corruption  is  a  Reciprocal!  to  Generation:  and  they  two, 
are  as  Natures  two  Terms  or  Boundaries.  1656  STANLEY 
Hist.  Philos.  vim  (1701)  326/2  A  Superficies  is  the  term  of  a 
Body...  A  Line  is  the  term  of  a  Superficies.  ..A  Point  b  the 
term  of  a  Line.  1855  BAIN  Senses  ff  Int.  11.  ii.  9  12  (1864) 
202  The  power  of  movement  without  contact  or  resistance, 
except  at  the  extreme  terms. 

b.  Utmost  or  extreme  limit,  end  ;   tsp.  end  of 
duration  or  existence,  final  cessation,  close,  con 
clusion,  termination.     Now  rare  or  arch. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1 1287  (Colt.)  At  J>e  terme  of  fourti  dais 
..Jxu  bar  J>e  child.. vn-to  J»e  temple.  1481  CAXTON  Myrr. 
in.  xxi.  182  Nogoodes  what  someuer  they  bestial  neucr  haue 
terme  ne  ende  [in  heaven].  1579  SPKNSKR  Shefrh.  Col.  Dec. 
127  So  now  my  yeare  drawes  to  his  latter  terme.  1631 
MILTON  On  University  Currier  n.  14  Too  long  vaca 
tion  hastned  on  his  term.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  ff  E.  xxiv. 
(1869)  1. 695  He  had  now  reached  the  term  of  his  prosperity. 
1881  JOWKTT  Thueyd.  I.  123  That  the  term  of  their  happi 
ness  is  likewise  the  term  of  their  life. 

c.  That  to  which  movement  or  action  is  directed 
or  tends,  as  its  object,  end,  or  goal ;  (less  com 
monly)  that  from  which   it  begins  or  proceeds, 
starting-point,  origin.     Now  rare  or  Obs, 

.  1415  /-'fund.  .\t.  Bartholomeiv's  39  We  become  for  cure 
-.ynnys  lo  the  butte  and  terme  or  markc  of  vniucrsall  kynde 
of  man.  1551  KP.  (MKDINKK  Exilic.  Cath.  Faith  io8b, 
Wherin  ecne  chaunge  hath  his  special  ende  and  teime, 
(whervnto).  a  i6a8  PRESTON  AVw  Covt.  (1634)  184  There 
must  be  a  place,  a  terme  to  which  you  walkr,  some  whither. 
(11769  R.  RICCALTOUN  Notes  Gatatians  (1772)  33  The  term 
from  which  they  removed,  was  the  Gospel  which  Paul 
preached.  1800  Hist.  Ind.  in  Asiat.  Ann,  Reg.  a/a  The 
i <*l.ind  of  Ceylon. .was  the  usual  term  of  their  navigation. 
1849  M.  ARNOLD  Sen**  to  Dk.  Wellington  12  Vehement 
actions  without  scope  or  term, 
VOL.  IX. 


2.  Astrol.  A  certain  portion  of  each  sign  of  the 
zodiac,  assigned  to  a  particular  planet :  see  quots. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Frankl.  7*.  560  He. .  knew  the  arisyng  of 
his  moone  weel,  And  in  whos  face,  and  terme,  and  euerydeel. 
CX450  Treat.  Astrol.  (MS.  Ashm.  337}  If.  ?b,  Termys  of 
pianettes  bene  certen  nombris  of  greis  in  euery  sjgne  in 
which  degreis  a  planet  makith  gret  impression.  1652*  IAI  i  i. 
Magastrom.  263  There  was  Venus  in  termes,  and  in  the 
liou>e  of  Saturne.  1819  J.  WILSON  ComfL  Diet.  Astrol,  27 
Ks.sentiul  Dignities  are  only  five,  viz.  House,  Exaltation, 
Tnplicity,  Term,  and  Face.  Ibid.  382  Terms  are  certain 
degrees  in  a  sign,  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  altering 
the  nature  of  a  planet  to  that  of  the  planet  in  the  term  of 
which  it  is  posited. 

II.  A  limit  in  time  ;  a  space  of  time. 

3.  A  definite  point  of  time  at  which  something  is 
to  be  done,  or  which  is  the  beginning  or  end  of  a 
period  ;  a  set  or  appointed  time  or  date,  esp.  for  pay 
ment  of  money  due.  Obs.  or  rt«7/.exc.  in  specific  uses. 

a  1*25  Ancr.  K.  208  Etholden  o3res  hure,  ouer  his  rihte 

i    terme,  nJS  hit  strong  reflac?     1*97  K.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  5777  }'e 

j    welisse  king..sende  him  bes  wolues  fram  ?ere  to  ^ere,  pre 

,    |>ou.send  at  certein  terme.    13,.  Cursor  J\f,  5939  Sett  vs  term 

I    wen  We  sal  for  be  praL    c  1450  Merlin  iii.  41  Vortiger..so- 

:    mowned  his  peple  a-geyn  the  tierme  that  Merlyn  hadde 

seide.     1479  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  51,  x  marcs  at  too  lermcs 

of  the  yeer.     1597  HOOKF.R  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixix.  §  i  They  all 

liaue.  .their  set.  .termes,  before  which  they  had  no  being  at 

all.     1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  i.  vi.  §  3  There  was  no 

certainty  in  the  ancient  Grecian  history,  because  they  had 

no  certain  term.. from  whence  to  deduce  their   accounts. 

1793  Amer.  State  Papers  (1833)  I.  143   State  securities.. 

reimbursable  on  a  given  term.     1827  SCOTT  Citron.  Can^n- 

gate  ii,  Fortune  is  apt  to  circumduce  the  term  upon  us. 

b.  spec.  Each  of  the  days  in  the  year  fixed  for 
payment  of  rent,  wages,  and  other  dues,  beginning 
.   and  end  of  tenancy,  etc. ;    =  TERM-DAY,  QUARTEB- 
|    HAY.     Chiefly  Sc.     (Cf.  F.  terme  in  same  sense.) 

The  quarterly  terms  in  Scotland,  fixed  by  Acts  of  1690  nnd 
I  1693,  were  Candlemas  Feb.  2,  Whitsunday  May  15,  Lammas 
Aug.  i,  Martinmas  Nov.  11.  At  the  change  of  style  in 
1752,  Old  Style  was  observed  in  most  parts  of  Scotland  for 
the  terms,  making  the  dates  practically  in  use  eleven  days 
later.  By  an  Act  of  1886,  the  '  Removal  terms*,  for  change 
of  houses,  etc.,  were  fixed  as  May  28  and  Nov.  28,  the  dates 
fixed  1600-03  remaining  for  purposes  of  rent,  interest,  etc. 

1426  Colitstream  Chartul,  (1879)  42  Pay  and  till  ws  ^erli 
xl  s. .  .at  thua  vsuel  termes  of  ye^her  yat  is  to  say  Quvitson- 
day  and  Martimes.  c  1450  Godstow)  Reg.  104,  xij.d.  of  rente 
yerely..to  be  resceived  of  Raf  Marchaunteand  his  heires  at 
ij.  termes  of  the  yere,  that  is  to  sey,  vj.  d.  at  the  fest  of  oure 
lady  in  Marche  and  vj.  d.  at  the  fest  of  seynt  Michel).  1584 
Exck.  Rolls  Scot.  XXI.  600  Sa  far  as  thay  ar  detbound 
of  the  said  Witsounday  terme.  1670  Moral  State  Eng.  30 
By  the  next  Term  [he]  U  presented  with  an  Execution,  from 
his  Taylor,  or  Landlord.  1837  LOCKHART  Scott  xxvi,  The 
term  of  Martinmas,  always  a  critical  one  in  Scotland,  had 
passed  before  this  letter  reached  Edinburgh.  1843  MRS. 
MATHESON  Mem.  G.  Kwing  v.  (1847)  219  The  usual  term  in 
Scotland  for  entering  on  possession  of  a  dwelling  house. 

4.  transf.    A   portion   of  time   having   definite 
limits ;  a  period,  csp.  a  set  or  appointed  period  ; 
the  space  of  time  through  which  something  lasts  or 
is  intended  to  last ;  duration,  length  of  time. 

a  1300  Flori*  9f  I>1.  432  Bituene  bis  and  J>e  bridde  day. . . 
pulke  terme  him  bu^te  lung.  13. .  Stuyn  Sag.  (\V.)  64  That 
d.ir  I  vndertak.  .Within  the  terme  of  seuyn  yere.  1444 
Rolls  ef  Parlt.  V.  112/1  Departyngof  Seryauntz-.atte  ende 
of  tin-in:  termes.  1483  CAXTOS  Cato  E  iv,  The  prophete 
demaunded  terme  and  space  for  toanswere..and  the  kynge 
gafe  hym  terme  of  thre  dayes.  1579  FENTON  Guicciard. 
(1618)  360  For  that  the  tearme  was  expired.  1610  R.  Josi-.s 
Muses  Card.  Delights  xiv.  ii.  Full  many  lovely  tearms  \  >i>l 
passe  in  merrie  glee.  1691  CONSETT  Pract.  Eccl.  Courts 
(1700)  107  A  Term-Probatory  is  said  to  be  that  time  or  delay, 
which  was  given  to  the  Plaintiff,  wherein  he  might  prove 
what  he  Pleads  or  Sueth  for.  1781  Scot.  Parafhr.  xv.  i,  As 
long  as  life  its  term  extends,  Hope's  blest  dominion  never 
ends.  1813  BYRON  Juan  x.  Ixvi,  Seven  years  (the  usual 
term  of  transportation).  1868  M.  E.  G.  DUFF  Pol.  Surv. 
164  Presidents  elected  for  a  term  of  years. 

D.  «/.  in  phrase  for  (f  to}  term  of  (one's)  fife : 
formerly  often  without/0r  or  to:  chietly  in  legal  use. 

'34O-7<>  Alisaunder  16  Amyntas. .  Maister  of  Maccdoine, 
be  marches  hee  aught,.. Trie  toures,  &  tonnes,  terme  of  his 
life,  c  1386  CHAUCER  A'nt.'s  T.  171  And  ther  he  lyueth  in 
ioye  ana  in  honour  Terme  of  lyue.  1544  tr.  Littleton's 
Tenures  (1574)  7  The  husbande  hath  Estate  in  the  special! 
tayle,  and  the  wife  but  for  terme  of  lyfe.  1610  HOLLAND 
Camden's  Brit.  (1637)  725  That  Henry  the  Sixth  should 
enjoy  the  right  of  the  Kingdome  for  tearme  of  life  only. 
1788  V.  KNOX  Winter  fcren.  I.  iii.  34  What  men  draw  from 
their  education  generally  sticks  by  them  for  term  of  life. 

5.  sptc*  Each  of  the  periods  (usually  three  or  four 
in  the  year)  appointed  for  the  sitting  of  certain 
courts  of  law,  or  for  instruction  and  study  in  a 
university  or  school.     Opposed  to  vacation* 

Commonly  used  without  article,  as  in  term  —  during  the 
term.  To  iteep  terms:  see  KKKP  -• 

1454  Rolls  e/P*rlt.  V.  239/2  An  action  by  Bille  in  MichelP 
terme  la^t  past.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  \ '.  L.  in.  u.  350  Orl.  Who 
stales  it  [time]  stil  withal  ?  Res.  With  Lawiers  in  the  \.i  ft- 
tion  :  for  they  sleepe  betweene  Terme  and  Terme.  1610 
HOLLA  so  Camden^s  Brit.  (1637)  431  At  certaine  set  times 
(wee  call  them  Tearmes)  yearely  causes  are  heard  and 
tryed.  1678  PHILLII-S  (ed.  4)  s.  v.,  The  first  is  called  Hilary 
Term... The  second  is  called  Easier  Term... The  third.. 
Trinity  Term... The  fourth  and  last..  Michaelmas  Term. 
1705  HKAHNK  Ctllect.  4  Dec.  (U.H.S.)  1.  114  Me  might  be 
admitted  to  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  without.. keep 
ing  Terms.  184*  ARNOLD  in  Life  4-  Corr.  (1844)  II.  x.  323, 
I  am  obliged  to  give  up.  .the  hope  of  coming  to  Oxford  this 
term.  1867  MRS.  H.  WOOD  OrrilteCotlerexm,  The  explana 
tion  which  he  had  deemed  it  well  to  defer  until  the  [school] 
term  should  be  over.  1883  H'kartons  Law  Lex.  (ed.  7  , 


Terms,  th*  periods  during  which  the  superior  courts  at 
Westminster  were  open.  It-id,  s.  v.  Sittings,  By  the  Judica 
ture  Act,  1873,  s.  26,  the  division  of  the  le^al  year  into  terms 
is  abolished,  and  sittings  are  substituted  for  it. 

fb.  trtuuf.  The  session  of  a  law-court  during 
such  a  period  ;  the  court  in  session.  06s. 

1515  LD.  BERNERS  Ftviss.  II.  cciv.  629  Than  Mychelmas 
came,  and  the  generall  counsayle  began,  suche  as  englysshe- 
men  call  the  terme.  (11548  HALL  C/tron.,  Hen.  K/// 64 
In  the  beginnyng  of  this  yere,  Trinite  terme  was  begon  at 
Oxenford,  where  it  continued  but  one  day,  and  was  again 
adjourned  to  Westminster.  1591  (IRKKSE  Disc.  Coosrttt^e 
Pref.  2  The  poore  man,  that  commeth  to  the  Terme  to  trie 
hi*  right.  1048  D.  JENKINS  /f'X-j.  45  At  Yorke  the  Tearmes 
were  kept  for  seven  yeares,  in  Edward  the  first's  time. 

6.  Law.  An  estate  or  interest  in  land,  etc.  for  a 
certain  period  ;  in  full,  term  of  w  for  years. 

Outstanding  term*  Satisfied  term:  An  estate  for  a  lout; 
term  of  years  was  given,  usually  to  the  trustees  of  a  strict 
settlement,  to  secure  to  beneficiaries  under  the  settlement 
the  payments  due  to  them  periodically  from  the  tenant  of  the 
settled  land.  If  these  payments  were  not  made,  the  trustees 
could  take  possession  of  the  land  for  the  term,  and  sell  or 
mortgage  it,  to  raise  the  money  needed  to  make  them. 
When  the  pur[>oses  for  which  the  estate  was  created  wen* 
fulfilled  (e.  p.  by  the  death  of  all  the  beneficiaries)  it  was 
called  a  satisfied  term',  but  unless  express  provision  liml 
been  made  that  it  should  then  cease,  or  unless  it  was  con- 
veyed  to  the  tenant  of  the  freehold  so  that  it  was  destroyed 
by  merger  in  the  freehold,  it  continued  to  exist  for  the  period 
for  which  it  was  created.  It  was  then  known  as  an  out' 
standing  term,  or  an  attendant  term,  i.e.  a  term  accom 
panying  the  inheritance.  Hy  Act  8  &  9  Viet.  c.  112  provision 
was  made  for  the  cessation  of  satisfied  terms. 

142*  R.  FLORE  in  /:.  /.".  Willi  (1882)  58,  1  v.-ul  I  at.. my 
sone  haue  my  termes  \>i\\  I  haf  of  Westminster  in  be  person 
age  of  Okchani.  159*  WKST  ist  /'f.  A>w<W.  §  41.  H  ivb, 
A  Particuler  estate  which  is  but  onely  a  terme,  U  an  estate 
cleterminabk-  by  limitation  of  time.  1766  I'm -KMONK 
Cowm.  II.  ix.  143  Kvery  estate- which  must  expire  at  a  periml 
certain  and  prefixed, . .  is  an  estate  for  years.  And  therefore 
this  estate  is  frequently  called  a  term.  1818  CRVISK  Dii.-^t 
(ed.  2)  I.  502  Where  a  satisfied  term  is  assigned  to  a  trustee, 
upon  an  express  trust  t'>  attend  the  inheritance1,  the  owner 
of  xucli  inheritance  ncijuin ••,  a  n^iit  to  the  term,  by  the 
declaration  of  the  parties.  1870  \\foodfalfs  La~v  Landl.  <$• 
Tenant  (cd.  11)  42  A  man  possessed  of  a  term  of  years  in 
right  of  his  wife.,  has  power  to  grant  and  convey  the  same. 

7.  a.  The  completion  of  the  period  of  pregnancy; 

the  (normal)  time  of  childbirth. 

1844  LOUISA  S,  COSTELI.O  licarn  iV  Pyrenees  II.  62  The 
Princess  of  Navarre,  being  near  her  term.  1889  J.  M. 
I)LNCAN  Clin,  Lift.  Dis.  U'cm.  vi.  (ed.  4'  v  The  dangers 
attendant  upon  delivery  of  a  child  at  or  near  term.  1899 
AllbutCs  Syst.  Alfd.  VII.  7^9  Children  who. .arc  born  at 
full  term. 

•\  b.  //.  The  menstrual  periods  ;  transf.  the  men 
strual  discharge,  catamcnia,  menses,  courses.  Obs. 

J545  RAYNOLH  Byrtk  Mankynde  (1564)  26  Termes  be  called 
!n  Latin  Menstrua,. .  In  Knglyshe  they  be  named  Termes, 
because  they  rcturne  eftsoones  at  certayne  seasons,  tymes, 
and  termes,  a  1648  Dicuv  Chyin.  Seer.  n.  (1682)  asp  It 
provokes  the  Terins.  1714  JUNIEI.  Jrnl.^  etc.  143  When 
the  Women  have  their  Terms,  they  leave  the  Company  of 
their  Husbands. 

III.  Limiting  conditions. 

8.  //.  Conditions  or  stipulations  limiting  what  is 
proposed  to  be  granted  or  done.     Rarely  in  sing. ; 
in  quot.   1771,  that  which  is  so   required   or  de 
manded,  a  condition  or  prerequisite  <?/" something. 

c  1315  SHOREHAM  Poems  v.  165  J*o  bat  he  scholde  y-offred 
by  In  (>e  ternf>lo  d'">minit  Ase  la^e  3«f  J>e  termes.  c  1400 
Laud  Troy  lik.  79  How  fele  termes  and  trewes  Were  \MS. 
Where)  take  be-twene  Troyens  and  Uruwcs.  1599  SHAKS. 
Hen,  I ',  v.  ii.  357  Wee  haue  consented  to  all  tearmes  of 
reason.  1667  MILTON  /'.  /,.  x.  751  Unable  to  performe  Thy 
terms  too  hard,  by  which  I  was  to  hold  The  good  I  sought 
not.  1718  HICKKS  &  NEUSOS  J.  KtttUwtU  in.  Ixvi.  353 
The  Church  doth.. prescribe  her  Terms  of  Communion. 
1754  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  (1761)  I.  ix.  200  He  was  obliged,  .to 
offer  terms  of  peace.  1771  WESLEY  H'ks.  (1872)  V.  61  This 
faith  is  the  term  or  condition  of  justification.  1861  MRS.  H. 
WOOD  East  Lynne  \.  xiii,  They  acceded  to  all  his  terms. 

b.  Thr.  i)  In  terms',  (a)  (pred.)  engaged  in 
making  or  arranging  conditions,  in  treaty,  negotiat 
ing;  t(£)  (advb.)=<w/Vr/;;j(a). 2)  On  or  upon 

terms  :  (a)  (advb.)  on  (snch  and  such)  conditions ; 
also  (without  qualification)  on  certain  conditions, 

conditionally;  (£)  (pred.)  -=  in  terms  (a). 3)  7i» 

tome  to  terms  :  to  agree  upon  conditions ;  to  come 
to  an  agreement  about  something  to  be  done :  so 

to  bring  to  terms.- 4)  To  keep  terms :  to  keep  up 

negotiations,  to  have  or  continue  io  have  dealings 
with  ;  to  deal  itfith  or  treat  in  a  Articular  way  ; 
•bojKp  to  '  have  to  do  with  *,  be  connected  with. 

5)   To  make  terms :  to  agree  upon  conditions, 

coin*  to  a  settlement  ( =»  come  to  terms]. 6)  t  To 

stand  on  or  upon  terms  :  to  insist  upon  conditions  ; 
to  stand  upon  one's  lights  or  dignity. 

i)  1619  DRAVTON  in  Dntwm.  of  Haivth's  Fam.  Ep.  Wks. 
(1711)  153,  I  have  done  twelve  books  more,. .but  it  lycth  by 
me,  for  the  booksellers  and  I  are  in  terms.  1736  GentLMof. 
VI.  730/2  No  Sum  of  Money,  .is  to  be.. given,  .except  in 
the  Trrms  prescribed  by  thi«  Bill.  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod. 
Hand.  iiSia)  1.  4Si  He  was  already  engaged  or  at  least  in 

terms  with  Mr.  Vandal. a)  1611  J.MOM  in  BnccleucJt 

,l/.s.s.  illist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  101  He  hath  not  as  yet  taken 
a  lease  himself,  but  b  upon  terms  to  make  up  his  four  years 
to  come  31  years.  16*9  M  \<IMS<.I  R  future  MI.  \i,  I  left 
a  letter  in  my  chamber-window  Which  I  would  not  have 
seen  on  any  terms,  1647  CLARKMDON  Hist.  Kef".  \.  J  146  A 
Peace  was  nude  with  both,  upon  better  terms  and  condi. 
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TERM. 

tions.  1693  DRVDEN  Pcrsitu'  Sat.  vi.  134  Well ;  on  my  Terms 
thou  wilt 'not  be  my  Heir?  1708  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4468/1 
The  Fortress . .  had  surrender'd  upon  Terms.  1795  T.  PKAKE 
Cas.'S  Nisi  Prius  $bmarg.,  If  goods  are  delivered  on  the  terms 
of  sale  or  return.  1825  CARLYLE  Schiller  HI.  (1845)  241  The 
copyright . .  for  which  he  was  on  terms  with  Cotta  of  Tiibingen. 
1869  JT  MARTINEAU  Ess.  11.94  It  offers  initiation.. on  the 
easiest  terms.  1884  Klanch.  Exam.  11  June  5/1  To.  .call  m 

the  help  of  the  other  Powers  on  their  own  terms. 3)  a  1729 

CONCREVE  Impossible  Thing  Wks.  1730  III.  363  He  to  no 
Terms  can  bring  One  Twirl  of  that  reluctant  Thing,  a  1734 
NORTH  Lives  (1826)  11.231  The  creditors ..  rather  than  to 
contest  accounts,  came  to  terms,  and  agreed  to  take  shares. 
1855  PRESCOTT  Philip  II,  i.  vi.  (1857)  103  He  had  no  choice 

but  to  come  to  terms  with  the  enemy  at  once. 4)  £1483 

in  Chron.  White  Rose  (1845)  231  Seeing  the  evil  terms  that 
the  King  hath  kept  (with)  him,  and  cast  him  out  of  the  Realm. 
1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  VI.  i.  2  What  terms  wouldsl 
thou  have  me  to  keep  with  such  a  sweet  corruptress?  1806 
R  CUMBERLAND  Memoirs  (1807)  I.  184  A  profusion  of  finery, 
that  kept  no  terms  with  simplicity.  1856  MERIVALE  Rom. 
Emp.  (1871)  V.  xlii.  141  The  chief  of  the  state  need  keep 

terms  no  longer  with  the  popular  assemblies. 5)    1856 

FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  I.  i.  58  Capital  supported  by  force 
may  make  its  own  terms  with  labour.  1884  Times,  (weekly 
ed.)  17  Oct.  14/1  The  Amarars  have  made  terms' with  the 

Hadendowas,  giving  them  a  number  of  cattle. 6)   1586 

DAY  Eng.  Secretary  \.  (1625)  88  Before  that  time,  I  stood 
on  some  tearmes  doubting  the  malicious  dealings  of  the 
aduerse  parties  against  me.  1611  COTGR.,  Accrester.  .to 
strout  it,  or  stand  vpon  high  tearms.  1716  ATTERBURY  Serm., 
Matt.  xvi.  20  (1734)  I.  viii.  224  One  of  those  Great  and 
Philosophical  Minds,  who  stand  upon  their  Terms  with  God. 
c.  spec.  Stipulations  for  payment  in  return  for 
goods  or  services ;  conditions  with  regard  to  price 
or  wages ;  payment  offered,  or  charges  made. 

1670  R.  COKE  Disc.  Trade  50  The  Dutch  have  Pitch,  Tar, 
Hemp.. in  greater  quantities,  and  for  less  terms  than  the 
English  can,  out  of  Norway.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler 
No.  1 32  f  6  The  terms  offered  were  such  as  I  should  willingly 
have  accepted.  1844  LD.  BROUGHAM  A.  Lunel\\.  ii.  23,  I 
was  not  very  nice  as  to  terms  and  agreed  for  my  board  and 
fifty  louis  a  year.  1856  W.  COLLINS  Rogue's  Life  iii,  To  a 
member  of  the  family,  I  suppose  your  terms  will  be  moderate. 

9.  pi.  Standing,  footing,  mutual  relation  between 
two  persons  or  parties  :  in  phrases  f  in,  on,  upon 
terms :  a.  with  various  qualifying  words,  as  on 
(t  in.  upon)equal  terms, good  terms,  speakingterms, 
visiting  terms,  terms  of  intimacy,  etc. 

1543  SEYMOUR  Let.  in  Maclean  Life  Sir  P.  Carew  (1857) 
142  Fforasmuche  as  we  doo  stande  in  verye  doubtefull 
tearmes  with  ffraunce,  and  yet  there  is  no  playne  warre. 
1605  SHAKS,  Lear  \.  ii.  171  Parted  you  in  good  termes? 
Found  you  no  displeasure  in  him?  1653  H.  COGAN  tr. 
Pinto's  Trav.  xiii. 42  Though  we  stood  in  the  terms  of  good 
friends  with  them.  rti66o  Cont.  Hist.  Irel.  (Ir.  Arch.  Soc.) 
I.  139  When  they  were  in  tearmes  of  greatest  defiance. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  v.  L  to  Tis  not  well  That  you 
and  I  should  meet  vpon  such  tearmes,  As  now  we  meet. 

1669  R.  MONTAGU  in  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.) 
1. 422, 1  was  the  willinger  to  put  you  upon  good  terms  with  her. 

1670  DRYDEN  -2nd  Pt.  Cong.  Granada  in.  i,  The  Brave  own 
Faults  when  good  Success  is  giv'n  ;  For  then  they  come  on 
equal   Terms   to  Heav'n.     1748  Anson's  Voy.  i.  ix.  92  At 
war,  or  at  least  on  ill  terms  with  their  Spanish  neighbours. 
1758  L.  TFMPI.E  Sketches  (ed.  2)  64,  I  could  live  upon  good 
Terms  even  with  a  Deist ;   provided  he  keeps  within  the 
Bounds  of  Decency.     1796  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  115  Spain 
was. .on  friendly  terms  with  France.    1877  FREEMA_N  Norm. 
Cong.  (ed. 3)  II.  vii.  97  On  the  closest  terms  of  friendship. 
1881  R.  BUCHANAN  God  fy  Man  I.  211  There  never  was  a 
time  when  our  folk  were  on   speaking   terms   with   these 
yeomen.     1885  SIR  J.  HANNEN  in  Law  Kef.  to  P.  D.  91 
They  had  previously  been  on  the  most  affectionate  terms. 

b.  without  qualification  :  On  terms,  on  friendly 
terms, friendly,  sociable;  in  sporting  slang,  on  terms 
of  equality,  on  an  equal  footing  (with) ;  also  in 
reference  to  the  score  at  cricket. 

1864  TROI.LOPE  Small  House  at  Allington  xvii,  The  earl 
and  Lord  Porlock  were  not  on  terms.  1887  SIR  R.  H. 
ROBERTS  In  the  Shires  ii.  27  So  quickly  did  the  bounds  get 
on  terms  with  their  fox.  1897  Daily  Nevis  23  July  4/5  In 
the  end  Yorkshire  got  on  terms  and  ran  their  total  to  within 
four  of  the  southern  county. 

flO.  //.  Condition,  state,  situation,  position, 
circumstances ;  (in  Shaks.)  vaguely  or  redundantly : 
relation,  respect  (rarely  in  sing.}.  Obs. 

1381  WYCLIF  Matt.  vi.  16  Ypocritis  ..  putten  her  facis 
out  of  kyndly  termys  [Vulg.  exterminant  fades  suas), 
that  thei  seme  fastynge  to  men.  —  Ecctus.  xxi.  21  As 
an  hous  set  out  of  termes,  so  a  wisdam  to  a  fool.  1579-80 
NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  5  He  found  the  Common-wealth 
turmoiled  with  seditions  . .  and  . .  the  house  of  jEgeus  in 
very  ill  termes  also.  1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  11.  i.  13  In 
tearmes  of  choise  I  am  not  solie  led  By  nice  direction  of 
a  maidens  eies.  1602—  Ham.  IV.  vii.  26  A  Sister  driuen 
into  desperate  tearmes.  1604  —  Otk.  i.  i.  39  Be  Judge.. 
Whether  I  in  any  iust  terme  am  Affin'd  To  loue  the  Moore  ? 
1642  ROGERS  Naaman  Ep.  Ded.  2  They  liued  at  poore 
termes.  1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalini's  Adyts.  fr. 
Parnass.  li.  xcii.  (1674)  245  [He]  shewed. .him  in  his  naked 
tearms  of  devillish  hypocrisie. 

IV.  Uses  leading  up  to  the  sense  '  expression '. 
See  Note  at  end  of  article. 

11.  Math,  (a)  Each  of  the  two  quantities  com 
posing  a  ratio  (antecedent  and  consequent),  or  a 
fraction  (numerator  and  denominator).  fAlso 
formerly,  each  of  two  quantities  multiplied  together 
(obs.  •  now  called  factors).  (6)  Each  of  the  quanti 
ties  (of  any  number)  forming  a  series  or  progression. 
(c)  Each  of  (two  or  more)  quantities  connected  by 
the  signs  of  addition  (  + )  or  subtraction  ( — )  in 
an  algebraical  expression  or  equation. 
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Absolute  term,  that  term  in  an  equation  which  does  not    ! 
involve  the  variable  or  unknown  quantity.    Lo-.atst  IT«««J 
terms  (in  phrases  to  reduce  to  Us  lowest  terms,  vi  its  lowest 
terms)  •  Math,  the  form  of  a  fraction  when  the  numera 


BILLINGSLEY  Euclid  v.  def.  iii.  127  marg.,  In  proportions  two 
quantities  required,  which  are  called  termes.  1669  STURMY 
Mariner's  Maf.  I.  ii.  34  As  16  to  7 :  So  is  8  to  what  ?  Here 
. .  the  second  Term  is  less  than  the  first.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed. 
Kersey>,  Diapente  (in  Mustek},  the  second  of  the  Concords, 
whose  Terms  are  as  Three  to  Two.  ll-id.,  Term  of  a  Pro 
gression,  .is  every  Member  of  the  Progression,  whether  it 
be  Arithmetical,  or  Geometrical.  1806  HUTTON  Course 
Math.  I.  13  Both  the  multiplier  and  multiplicand,  are,  m 
general,  named  the  Terms  or  Factors.  Ibid.  191  Divide 
both  the  terms  of  the  fraction  by  the  common  measure  thus 
found,  and  it  will  reduce  it  to  its  lowest  terms.  1839  BARN. 


term  pa,  which  does  not  contain  x,  is  called  the  absolute  term. 
b.  In  terms  of:  (Math.'}  said  of  a  series  or  ex 
pression  stated  in  terms  involving  some  particular 
quantity;  hence  gen,,  by  means  of  or  in  reference 
to  (some  particular  set  of  symbols,  ideas,  etc.) ;  in 
the  modes  of  expression  or  thought  belonging  to 
(some  particular  subject  or  category)  :  often  associ 
ated  with  sense  14,  as  if  =  in  the  phraseology  of. 

1743  EMERSON  Fluxions  38  If  a  Series  be  required  to  be 
express'd  in  Terms  of  that  Quantity  whose  2d,  3d  Fluxion, 
&c.  is  in  the  Equation.  i86a  H.  SPENCER  First  Princ.  II. 
v.  §  58(1875)  188  The  continuity  of  Motion.,  is  really  known 
to  us  in  terms  of  Force.  1866  HF.RSCHEL  Fam.  Lect.  Sc.  102 
The  nearest  distance  of  the  orbits  of  Venus  and  the  earth 
was  concluded  in  terms  of  the  earth's  diameter.  1890  W. 
JAMES  Princ.  Psychol.  xviii.  II.  63  Most  persons,  on  being 
asked  in  what  sort  of  terms  they  imagine  words,  will  say  in 
terms  of  hearing '. 

C.  transf.  A  member  or  item  of  any  series ;  each 
of  the  things  constituting  a  series.  Also  more 
vaguely,  an  element  of  any  complex  whole. 

1841  MYERS  Cath.  Th.  in.  iii.  8  The  Bible  contains  a  series 
[of  revelations]  of  which  the  earliest  terms  are  the  least. 
1857  MILLER  Elan.  Chem.  III.  i.  §  2  (1862)  48  A  series  in 


intermediate  forms  can  be  intercalated.  1881  WILLIAMSON 
in  Nature  i  Sept.  416/1  The  lower  terms  of  the  series  are 
distinguished  from  one  another  by  differences  of  boiling 
points  approximately  proportional  to  the  number  of  atoms  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  by  which  they  differ  from  one  another; 
whilst  the  higher  terms,  .are  distinguished,  .by  differences 
of  melting  points. 

12.  Logic,  etc.  Each  of  the  two  things  or  notions 
which  are  compared,  or  between  which  some  rela 
tion  is  apprehended  or  stated,  in  an  act  of  thought, 
or  (more  commonly)  each  of  the  words  or  phrases 
denoting  these  in  a  verbal  statement ;  spec,  in  rela 
tion  to  a  proposition,  each  of  the  two  elements, 
viz.  subject  and  predicate,  which  are  connected  by 
the  copula ;  in  relation  to  a  syllogism,  the  subject 
or  predicate  of  any  of  the  propositions  composing 
it,  forming  one  of  its  three  elements  (major  term, 
minor  term,  middle  term},  each  of  which  occurs 
twice  (see  MAJOR  a.  2,  MINOR  a.  4,  MIDDLE  a.  6). 
1551  T.  WILSON  Lofite  (1580)  25  \_Medius  terminus,  called 
the  double  repeate  (whiche  is  a  word  rehearsed  in  bothe 
Propositions)  must  not  enter  into  the  conclusion,  because 
the  other  twoo  partes  called  Termini,  bee  proued  by  this]. 
Ibid.  25  b,  There  ought  not  to  be  mo  termes  in  an  argu 
mentation  [=  syllogism]  then  three,  fof  otherwise  there  is  no 
good  argument.  1628  T.  SPENCER  Logick  258  If  the  middle 
terme  be  both  affirmed  and  denyed  of  both  the  extreames  : 
then  it  is  the  second  figure.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  iv.  vi. 
§  1 6  General  Propositions . .  are  then  only  capable  of  Certainty, 
when  the  Terms  used  in  them  stand  for  such  Ideas,  whose 
agreement  or  disagreement,  .is  capable  to  be  discovered  by 
us.  1725  WATTS  Logic  in.  i,  The  matter  of  which  a  syllo 
gism  is  made  up,  is  three  propositions;  and  these_three 
propositions  are  made  up  of  three  ideas,  or  terms,  variously 
joined.  1771  Junius  Lett.  liv.  (1820)  282  He  changes  the 
terms  of  the  proposition.  1837  WHATELY  Logic  ii.  i.  §  2  (ed.  2) 
57  Each  proposition  containing  two  terms ;  of  these  terms, 
that  which  is  spoken  of  is  called  the  subject ;  that  which  is 
said  of  it,  the  predicate ;  and  these  two  are  called  the  terms 
(or  extremes)  because,  logically,  the  Subject  is  placed  first,  and 
the  Predicate  last:  and,  in  the  middle,  the  Copula,  which 
indicates  the  act  of  judgment.  1837-8  SIR  W.  HAMILTON 
Logic  xvi.  (1866)  I.  298  The  word  term  is  applied  to  the 
ultimate  constituents  both  of  propositions  and  of  syllogisms. 
1843  MILL  Logic  I.  ii.  §  5  (1856)  I.  31  A  non-connotative  term 
is  one  which  signifies  a  subject  only,  or  an  attribute  only. 
A  connotative  term  is  one  which  denotes  a  subject,  and 
implies  an  attribute.  1866  FOWLER  Deductive  Logic  i.  i, 
A  Term  (so  "called  from  terminus,  a  boundary,  because  the 
terms  are  the  two  extremes  or  boundaries  of  the  proposition) 
is  a  word  or  combination  of  words  which  may  stand  by 
itself  as  the  subject  or  predicate  of  a  Proposition. 
13.  A  word  or  phrase  used  in  a  definite  or  precise 
sense  in  some  particular  subject,  as  a  science  or 
art ;  a  technical  expression  (more  fully  term  of  art). 
1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xii.  237  Ac  of  briddes  and  of  bestes 
men  by  olde  tyme  Ensamples  token  and  termes.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Prol.  639  Than  wolde  he  speke  no  word  but 
latyn.  A  fewe  termes  hadde  he,  two  or  thre,  That  he  had 
lerned  out  of  som  decree.  —  Frankl.  T.  538,  I  ne  kan  no 
termes  of  Astrologye.  —  Can.  Yeom.  Prol.  <$•  T.  199  We 
semen  wonder  wyse,  Oure  termes  [of  alchemy]  been  so 
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clergial  and  so  queynte.  —  Pard.  Prol.  25  (Harl.  MS.) 
Sayde  I  wel  can  I  not  speke  in  terme?  1486  £k.  St. 
Albans^>\),  Som  folke  mysuse  this  terme  '  draw ',  and  say 
that  thayr  hauke  will  draw  to  the  Ryuer.  1390  SIR  J. 
SMYTH  Disc.  Weapons  2  b,  To  vse  our  ancient  termes  belong- 
ingtomattersof  warre.  l695\V.  W. Collate!? s New Lt.  Chir. 
Put  out  p.  xi,  Why  he  hath  used  so  few  Terms  of  Art,  is, 
because  he  designs  Plainness.  1703  MoxoN1  Mech.  Exerc. 
100  An  Explanation  of  Terms  used  among  Joiners.  1748 
SMOLLETT  Rod. Rand.  (1812)  I.  376  The  barrister  who.. had 
recollected  himself  and  talked  in  terms.  1862  GROVK  Corr. 
Phys. Forces  (ed.  4)  96  The  idea  involved  in  the  term  latent 
heat.  1876  TAIT  Rec.  Adv.  Phys.  Sc.  i.  (ed.  2)  i  Explana 
tion  of  new  scientific  terms.  1881  WILLIAMSON  in  Nature 
i  Sept.  419/1  A  chain  of  evidence  involving  the  use  of 
chemical  terms. 

b.  In  wider  application  :  Any  word  or  group  of 
words  expressing  a  notion  or  conception,  or  de 
noting  an  object  of  thought;  an  expression  (Jar 
something).  Generally  with  qualifying  adj.  or 
phrase  (as  an  abstract  term,  a  term  of  reproach). 
Contradiction  in  terms  :  see  CONTRADICTION  5  b. 
£1477  CAXTON  Jason  21  A  trew  louer  vseth  neuer  suche 
termes  as  ye  speke  of.  1490  —  Eneydos  Prol.  2  Some 
gentylmen..  desired  me  to  vse  olde  and  homely  termes  in  my 
translacyons.  1530  PALSGR.  518/1,  I  disconsolate. .  .This 
terme  is  nat  yet  [=  no  longer]  comenly  used.  1586  DAY 
Eng.  Secretary  i.  ( 1625) 2  Aptnesse  of  worde  and  sentences, 
consisteth  in  choice  of  good  tearmes.  1605  Play  of  Stucley 
in  Simpson  Sch.  Shaks.  (1878)  I.  258  Can  there  issue  from 
your  lips  a  term  So  base  and  beggarly  as  that  of  flight  ? 
1653  HOLCROFT  Procofius  I.  2  The  Archers  in  Homer's  time 
(whose  Profession  grew  to  be  a  tearm  of  reproach).  1791 
D'ISRAELI  Cur.  Lit.  (1858)  III.  70  In  politics,  what  evils 
have  resulted  from  abstract  terms  to  which  no  ideas  are 
affixed.  ai86o  WHATELY  Commpl.  Bk.  (1864)  265  A  term 
of  reproach  is  one  that  denotes  something  which  is  denied 
and  thought  wrong  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  applied. 
1883  H.  DRUMMOND  Nat.  Law  in  Sfir.  W.  vii.  (1884)  235 
The  apostles.. accepted  the  term  in  its  simple  literal  sense. 
14.  Only  in  //.  Words  or  expressions  collectively 
or  generally  (usually  of  a  specified  kind)  ;  manner 
of  expressing  oneself,  way  of  speaking,  language. 
(Most  commonly  preceded  by  in.) 

<:  1386  CHAL-CER  Reeve's  Prol.  63  Right  in  his  cherles 
termes  wol  I  speke.  1:1470  HENRY  Wallace  II.  92  The 
st wart.. thocht  Wallace  chargyt  him  in  termys  rude.  1489 
CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  n.  xx.  133  Thys  present  werke  hathe 
spoken  in  general  termes.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  iv.  i.  63 
She  in  milde  termes  beg'd  my  patience.  1600  —  A.  Y.  L. 
II.  vii.  16  Who  laid  him  downe.  .And  rail'd  on  Lady  Fortune 
in  good  termes,  In  good  set  termes,  and  yet  a  motley  foole. 
1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  in.  xxxiii.  205  Which  question  is 
also  propounded  sometimes  in  other  terms.  1759  ROBERTSON 
Hist.  Scot.  v.  Wks.  1813  I.  374  The  accusation ..  was  con 
ceived  in  the  strongest  terms.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
vii.  II.  194  William  . .  replied,  in  general  terms,  that  he 
took  a  great  interest  in  English  affairs.  1885  Athenxnm 
23  May  660  Of  the  dialogue  we  can  speak  in  terms  of  the 
very  highest  praise. 

fb.  In  terms:  in  express  words,  expressly, 
plainly, '  in  so  many  words '  (also  by  terms) .  Obs. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  1052  Alle  be  apparaylmente  . .  As 
lohan  be  apostel  in  termez  tyjte.  c  1380  WVCLIF  II' ks.  (1880) 
384  So  oure  clerkis . .  whan  pai  will  speke  in  termis  of  her 
religion,  c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  253  All  this  trety  has 
he  laid  be  termess  in  test.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  iv. 
iv.  305  Deuouring  in  hope,  and  threatening  in  teannes  all 
those  Asian  Proumces.  1667  PEPYS  Diary  29  July,  He  says 
in  terms  that  the  match . .  hath  undone  the  nation. 

V.  15.  Arch.  A   statue  or  bust  like  those  of 
the  god  TEKMINUS,  representing  the  upper  part  of 
the  body,  sometimes  without  the  arms,  and  termin 
ating  below  in  a  pillar  or  pedestal  out  of  which  it 
appears  to  spring;    a  terminal  figure.     Also  the 
pillar  or  pedestal  bearing  such  a  figure.  (Cf.  HERM.) 

1604  DEKKER  King's  Entertainm.  Wks.  1873  I.  278  On 
either  side  of  the  Gate,  stood  a  great  French  Terme,  of  stone. 
1630  B.  JONSON  Chloridia  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  656/2  An  arbour., 
the  ornament  of  which  was  born  up  with  termes  of  satyrs. 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  iv.  xiii.  (Roxb.)  519/1  Their  effigies 
. .  raised  higher  with  a  Terme  or  Pedestall  or  foot . .  of  a  pillar. 
1712  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  76  Busts,  Terms, 
Half-length  Figures.  1753  SPENCE in  Phil.  Trans.  XLVIII. 
486  Another  brass  bust,  on  a  term,  of  a  youth.  1891  T. 
HARDY  Tess  xii,  She.  .lifted  her  face  to  his,  and  remained 
like  a  marble  term  while  he  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her  cheek. 

16.  Ship-building.     (See  quot.) 

£•1850  Rjtdim.  Nai'ig.  (Weale)  155  Terms  or  term-pieces, 
pieces  of  carved-work 'placed  under  each  end  of  the  taffrail, 
upon  the  side  stern-timber,  and  reaching  as  low  down  as  the 
foot-rail  of  the  balcony. 

VI.  17.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  term-end,  -keep 
ing  (see  sense  5  and  KEEP  v.  13) ;    term-cata 
logue,  a  catalogue  of  the  books  and  other  publi 
cations  during  a  term  or  quarter  ;  f  term-driver, 
?  =  term-trotter  (a) ;  term-fee  (see  qnot.) ;  term- 
figure  =  sense  15  ;  term-piece  =  sense  16  ;  term- 
policy,  an  insurance  policy  issued  for  a  definite  term 
or  period ;  t  term-suitor,  a  suitor  (during  term)  at 
the  law-courts ;  f  term-trotter,  (a)  one  who  comes 
up  to  the  law-courts  for  the  term ;  (i>)  see  quot. 
1782.     See  also  TERM-DAT,  TERM-TIME. 

a  1704  T.  BROWN  Dial.  Dead,  Reas.  Oaths  Wks.  1711  IV. 
84  One  of  'em  preaches  against  Oppression  and  Covetous- 
ness  once  a  Month  at  least,  and  perhaps  has  appeared  in  a 
*Term-Catalogue  upon  that  Subject.  1906  E.  ARBER  (title) 
The  Term  Catalogues  1668-1709  A.D.  A  Contemporary 
Bibliography  of  English  Literature  in  the  reigns  of  Chas.  II, 
Jas.  II,  Wm.  and  Mary,  and  Anne.  1625  MASSINGER 
New  Way  II.  ii,  This  *term-driver,  Man  ail,  This  snip  of  an 
attorney.  1828  WEBSTER,  * 'Term-fee,  among  lawyers,  a  fee 
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or  certain  sum  charged  to  a  suitor  for  each  term  his  cause  is 
in  court.  1880  WAKREN  Book -plates  \\\.  23  Male  and  female 
"term-figures,  busts  of  fairies.  1887  RUSKIN  Prxterita  II. 
143  Some  formal  "term-keeping  at  Oxford.  1896  Allbntt's 
Syst.  fried.  I.  476  *Term  policies  are  issued  for  short  or  long 
periods.  1602  CAREW  Cornwall  i.  89  The  *Ter  me- suiters 
may  best  speed  their  businesse.  1607  MIDDLETON  Phoenix 
i.  iv,  I  have  been  a  "term-trotter  myself  any  time  this  Jive 
and  forty  years.  178*  V.  KNOX  Ess.  I.  336  The  majority 
are  what  are  called  tenu-trotiers,  that  is,  persons  who  only 
keep  the  terms  for  form-sake ..  to  qualify  them  for  degrees. 
[Note  to  branch  IV.  Gr.  op<x  denoted  '  boundary  mark  ' 
and  thence  'a  boundary',  as  in  Euclid  (see  1570  in  sense  i). 
Hence  in  Arithmetic,  applied  to  each  of  the  terms  in  a  ratio, 
e.  g.  2:4;  also  in  a  proportion,  and  in  any  related  series  of 
numbers;  in  the  statement  of  a  mean  between  two  numbers,  as 
6 :<j : 12, 6 and  12  were  theatrpoi  Spot  'extreme  terms  ',  and,  by 
extension  9  was  called  fxeo-osopo^'tlie  mean  term'.  In  Logic, 
opos  was  applied  to  the  terms  in  an  analogy,  e.  g.  '  as  A  is  to 
15,  so  is  C  to  D ',  where  A,  B,  C,  and  D  were  opoi ;  also  to  the 
terms  (subject  and  predicate)  in  a  proposition  ;  hence  to  the 
terms  in  a  syllogism,  the  major,  minor,  and  middle  (the  last 


(constantly  used  by  Boethius  a  524).  The  application  of 
bpoc  and  terminus  to  the  definition  or  limitation  of  a 
word  appears  in  Petrus  Hispanus,  and  led  finally  to  the 
application  of  terminus  to  any  word  used  in  a  definite  or 
limited  sense  (as  in  sense  13  above).  In  Aquinas  (i3th  c.) 
terminus  is  synonymous  with  dictio^  Iccutio,  nomen  (see  the 
Thomas  Lexicon  s.  v.).] 

Term,  v.  [In  sense  i  prob.  a.  OF.  termer 
(i4thc.  in  Godef.)  to  bring  to  an  end;  to  limit, 
fix;  in  sense  2,  f.  TERM  sb.\ 

t 1.  trans.  To  bring  to  an  end  or  conclusion  ;  to 
terminate.  Obs.  (Cf.  AF.  OYER  et  terwiner.) 

c  1410  [see  terming  below],  c  1450  God  stow  Rfg.  89 
They  shold  here  the  cause,  and . .  tenue  hit  with  a  dew  ende. 
1570  LEVINS  Manip.  310/43  To  Tearme,  terminare. 

2.  To  express  or  denote  by  a  term  or  terms,  f  a. 
To  express  in  particular  terms,  or  in  a  specified 
form  of  words ;  to  phrase.  (Usually  with  as.}  Obs. 

a  1557  tr.  blare's  Treat.  Passion  Wks,  1376/2  Now  doth  this 
man.  .two  ways.. continue  his  pilgrimage,  that  is  towitteas 
maister  Gersonne  inthe  Latin  tong  termeth it,.. inanaturatl 
continuance,  and  in  a  moral  continuance.  1557  RKCORDE 
tt'hctit.  N  iij  b,  Scholar.  This  rule  is  very  obscure  in 
woordes.  Master.  Then  will  I  terme  it  thus  [etc.].  1584 
in  loM  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comni.  App.  v.  433  No  merchant 
. .  should  transporte . .  any  goodes  that  apertayncd  to  unfree- 
men  (as  it  is  termed). 

b.  To  give  a  particular  or  specified  name  to ; 
to  name,  call,  denominate,  designate.  Now  only 
with  compl.  (for  which  as  is  substituted  in  a  rela 
tive  clause) ;  formerly  with  other  const  met  ions. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  2  Master  of  the  holy 
palace  (as  they  terme  it).  1579  W.  WILKINSON  Conjjtt. 
Fami/ye  of  Lone,  Brief  Dcscr.,  The  Heresie  termed,  The 
Familieof  Loue.  163*  LITHGOW  Trar.  ToRdr.,Good  Bookes 
may  be  tearmcd  wise  guides.  1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Kclig. 
Aled.  i.  5  36  The  brain,  which  we  tearme  the  seat  of  reason. 
i7»6  SHKLVOCKE  K<y.  round  World  27  Incensing  the  people 
against.  .Officers,  whom  he  term'd  Blood -suckers.  1871 
MIVART  Elent,  Anat.  282  Such  muscles  are  termed  rotators, 
t  C.  With  obj,  and  inf. :  To  state,  affirm. 

1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  1212/1  His  enimies 
(whome  he  termed  to  be  sir  Oswold  Ulstrop,  and  malster 
Vaughan)  were  about  the  parke,  1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc. 
Weapons  Ued.  7  Terming  those  to  be  best  soldiers  that  could 
Hue  without  pay.  iSjaLiTHCOwTVai'.  m.  io7Tearming  vs.. 
to  haue  monstrous  backes,  against  the  execution  of  lustice. 

f  3.  To  spend  or  pass  (time)  as  in  term.   Obs. 

1654  \VHITLOCK  Zffofot/ira  4  They  Terme  away  their  Dayes 
in  Obsequious  services  of  others,  not  allowing  Themselves 
.1  hayes  vacation. 

Hence  Te'rming  vbl.  sb. ;  also  attrib. 

c  1410  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  Prol.,  Men  wote 
well  that  the  g  ret  test  termynge  \Bodl,  MS.  termynynge]  of 
sekenes  J>at  may  be  is  swote.  1549  COVKRDALE,  etc.  Erasm. 
Par .  Eph.  Prol.,  To  seke  the  edification  of  the  playne 
vnlearned  by  playne  termyng  of  wordes.  1591  SPARRY  tr. 
Caftan's  Geomancie  176  The  place,  house,  or  fygure  is.. all 
one  thing.. yet  there  is  some  difference  in  the  tearming. 
1643  TRAPP  Comtn.  Gen.  xxiii.  a  We  read  in  the  Gospel  of 
minstrels  and  people  making  a  noise  at  the  terming -house, 
as  they  call  it. 

Termagant  (ta-imagant),  sb.  (a.)  Forms :  a. 
3  teruagaut,  3-5  -aunt.  0.  4-7  termagaunt, 
6  turmagant,  6V.  tarmegant,  termygant,  7 
tarrnogant,  -gon,  7-8  termagent,  8  termigant, 
6-  termagant.  [In  early  ME.  Tcrvagant,  OF.  TVr- 
vagan  (in  La  Fontaine  I7thc.  Taivaganf]t  proper 
name  in  Chanson  de  Roland  a  1 100,  as  in  sense  i 
here.  So  It.  Trivigante  (Ariosto,  a  1516).  For 
ulterior  history  cf.  Skcat  Etytnol.  Diet.  s.  v.] 

1.  ,with  capital  T.)  Name  of  an  imaginary  deity 
held  in  mediaeval  Christendom  to  be  worshipped 
by  Mohammedans :  in  the  mystery  plays  repre 
sented  as  a  violent  overbearing  personage.  (Cf. 
MAHOUND  i.)  Obs.  or  arch. 

In  Lay.  applied  to  gods  of  the  Romans  and  heathen  Saxons. 

c  i»o<  LAV.  5353  For  jif  hit  wulled  Teruagant  be  us  lis]  oure 
god  oOmse  lond  [Rome].  Ibid.  16427  pehcoene.  .cleopedcn 
'Ure  godd  Teruagant !  whi  trukest>u  us  an  hond ?'  c  1190 
S.  Eng.Leg.  1.468/205  Ne  bilieuez  nought  opon  Mahun,  ne 
on  teruagaunt,  [h]ia  fere.  1303  R.  BKUNNB  Han.il.  Sy**e 
197  pe  sarysyne  lo  hys  god  ?ede,  And  aslccdc  cun>cyl. . .  pan 
answered  by*  termagaunt.  a  1400  Octouia*  910  The  Sowdan, 
that  left  [-believed)  yn  Teruagaunt.  1570  FOXB  A.  ff  Af. 
(ed.  2)  680/2  If  he  had  made  hym  [Ld.  Cobham]  some  Ter 
magant  or  Mahounde  out  of  llabilonia.  1597  HP.  HALL 
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Sat.  I.  i.  4  Nor  fright  the  Reader  with  the  Pagan  vaunt 
Of  mightie  Mahound,  and  great  Terma«aunt.  1602  SIIAKS. 
Hant.  in.  it.  15,  I  could  haue  such  a  Fellow  whipt  for  o're- 
doing  Termagant:  it  out-Herod's  Herod.  1637  HEYWOOD 
Royall King \\.  ii,  I'le  march  where  my  Captaine  leads,  wer't 
into  the  Presence  of  the  £reat  Termagaunt.  1815  SCOTT 
Talisw.  iii,  Down  with  Mahound,  Tcrmagaunt,  and  all 
their  adherents. 

In  form  Tryvigant  (from  Italian\ 

1591  HARINGTON  Orl.  Fur.  xn.  xliv,  Blaspheming  Try- 
uuant  and  Mahomet  \Ariosto :  Bestemmiando  M.tcone  et 
Trivigante],  And  all  the  Gods  adord  in  Turks  profession. 

2.  A  savage,  violent,  boisterous,  overbearing,  or 
quarrelsome  person  (or  thing  personified);  a  blus 
terer,  bully.     Now  rare  exc.  as  in  b. 

1500-20 DUKB A R  /Vc;/;.rxxvi.  iisThae  tarmegantis[Ersche- 
men],  with  tag  and  tatter,  Ffull  lowd  in  Ersche  begowth  to 
clatter.  1542  BALE  Yet  a  Course^  etc.  39  b,  Thys  terryble 
termagaunt,  thys  Neroth,  thys  Phaiao.  1593  G.  HAKVEY 
Pierce '$  Super.  12  Oh,  but  Agrippa  was  an  vrcheon.. 
Sigonius  a  toy,  Cuiacius  a  bable  to  this  Termagant.  1618 
T.  ADAMS  God's  Bounty  ii.  Wks.  1861 1  140  Wealth  may  do 
us  good  service,  but  if  it  get  the  mastery  of  our  trust,  it  will 
turn  tyrant,  termagant.  18x4  SCOTT  St.  Ronans  x.xi,  The. . 
consequences  that  might  follow  from  the  displeasure  of  ihis 
Highland  termagant  [Captain  MacTurk].  1884  SIR  S.  ST. 
JOHN  Hayti  vii.  769  Bazin,  the  military  termagant  who  led 
the  prosecution-  .browbeat  the  witnesses,  bullied  the  jury. 

b.  spec.  A  violent,  overbearing,  turbulent,  brawl 
ing,  quarrelsome  woman ;  a  virago,  shrew,  vixen, 
(Now  the  ordinary  sense.) 

1659  Lady  Alimony  \.  iv.  13  Jj,  And  just  so  must  all  our 
Tavern  Tarmagons  be  us'd.  1731  GAY  Achilles  \\.  Wk,. 
(1772)  239  This  girl  is.. such  an  arrant  termigant,  that  I 
could  as  soon  fall  in  love  with  a  tygress.  1861  THACKKRAY 
Four  Georges  iii,  Yonder  is  Sarah  Maryborough'*  palace, 
just  as  it  stood  when  that  termagant  occupied  it.  1896 
'  IAN  MACLAREN  '  Kate  Carnegie  v.  77  A  vulgar  termagant 
..who  would  call  her  husband  an  idiot  aloud  before  a 
dinner-taHe. 

3.  attrib.   or  adj.    Having   the   character   of  a 
termagant;  savage,  violent,  overbearing,  turbulent, 
brawling,  quarrelsome,     a.  Generally.  Now  rare. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  fl^t\\lv.  114  Twos  time  to  counterfeit, 
or  that  hotte  Termagant  Scot  had  paid  me  scot  and  lot  too. 
1596  NASHE  Saffron  Waldcn  49  Termagant  inkhornc 
tearmcs.  1695  Remarks  some  late  Serm.  (ed.  2)  3  Consider 
the  fine  Knack  these  Gentlemen  have  got  at  Representat  ion 
and  Character  ;  which  you  will  find  so  luscious  and  terma 
gant,  as  would  shame  even  the  Modesty  of  the  Stage.  1711 
'  J.  DISTAFF'  Char.  Don  Sacheverellio  5  A  Man  of  great 
Brawn  and  Muscle,  Large,  Tall  and  Termagant.  1869 
J.  MARTINEAU  Ess.  II.  i\ 3  His  dialectic  assumes  a  teima- 
gant  character. 

b.  spec.  Of  a  woman  (or  her  attributes). 
1667-8  DRYDEN  &  DK,  NEWCASTLE  Sir  Marfin  Mar-all 

I.  i,   His  wifet  who  is  a  termagant  lady.      1678  DRYDEM 
Liniberhami.\%  But  this  Lady  is  so  Termagant  an  Empress  ! 
1761  MRS.   F.  SHERIDAN  Sidney  Bidulph  11.66  The  most 
termagant  spirit  that  ever  animated  a  female  breast.     1818 
SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xviii,  '  I  tell  ye  ',  raising  her  termagant 
voice,  'I  want  my  bairn  1 '     1868   FREEMAN  Nonn.  Cong. 

II.  viii.  275  The  plans  of  bis  own  termagant  niece  Queen 
Constance. 

Hence  Termagancy  (taumagansi)  [after  nouns  in 
-AjfCY  from  acljs.  in  -ANT1],  termagant  quality, 
violence  of  temper  or  disposition  ;  Te'rmagantish 
a.t  resembling,  or  partaking  of  the  character  of,  a 
termagant;  Te'rma  gently  <7</z'.,likc  a  termagant, 
with  violence  of  temper,  outrageously. 

1709  MRS.  MANLKY  Secret  Mem.  (1720)  III.  198  The  good 
Emperor,  mortifyed  by  the  "Termagancy  of  his  Mother. 
1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen,  Brit.  II.  318  Exasperated  by  the 
sawcyTermiqancy  of  some  few  insolent  Dissenting  Preachers. 
1753  Miss  COLLIER  Art  Torment,  11.  ii.  115  By  a  violent 
cy  of  temper,  she  may  never  suffer  him  to  have  a 
moment's  peace.  18*3  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jrn/s.  408  Mrs. 
Scarsfield  had  something  so  very  *termagantish  in  her 
appearance.  1707  Reflex.  Ridicule  it.  375  To  see.. how 
'termagantly  they  treat  their  Husbands. 

Termagant,  obs.  eiron.  form  of  PTARMIGAN. 

Termage  (ta-imedj).     [f.  TERM  sb.  +  -AGE.] 

fl.  Name  for  the  winnings  in  some  form  of 
gambling  or  cheating.  Obs.  slang. 

1591  GRKENE  Canny-Catching  11.  Wks.  (Grosart)  X.  87  In 
Vincents  Law.  .He  that  is  coosencd,  the  Vincent.  Gaines 
gotten,  Termage. 

2.  aitrib.  Tcrtnagc  fee  —  term-fee  (see  quot/). 

1834  Regvla  Generalis  Michaelmas,  in  Bingham  JVrtw 
Ciisis  1.411  Every  attorney  ought  to  pay  to  the  clerk  of  the 
warrants . .  his  termage  fees,  being  eight  pence  in  every  term. 

Termashaw,  erron.  spelling  of  TAMASHA. 

1841  DK  QUINCKY  Philos.  //mwWiw  Wks.  1862  VIII.  iSs. 

Termatic  (twmac-tik),  a.  (sb.}  Anat.  [f.  Gr. 
rippa  (rcp^ar-)  end,  limit  +  -ic.]  Belonging  to  the 
terma  or  lamina  terminals  of  the  brain,  a  thin 
layer  of  grey  matter  in  front  of  the  third  ventricle. 
Also  as  sb.t  ellipt.  for  termatic  artery. 

1885  WILDES  in  .\V;w  Yvrk  Mcd.  Jrnl.  21  Mar.  335  The 
termatic  artery,  a  small  vessel  at  ising  from  the  junction  of 
the  precerebral  arteries.  1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  filed.  Diif.t 
Termatic  artery,  branch  from  anterior  cerebral  or  anterior 
communicating  arteries  lo  region  of  lamina  terminals. 

Te'rm-day.  A  day  set  as  a  term  (TEKMJ£.  3)  ; 
a  day  appointed  for  doing  something,  esp.  for  pay 
ment  of  money  due.  (In  quot.  c  1375,  a  final  or 
concluding  day;  f  but  terme  dayt  without  end,  for 
ever.)  ?  Obs.  exc.  as  in  b,  c. 

a  1300  Cursor  ^f.  14040  Quen  it  com  to  be  term  dai,  pai 
had  noRhl  quar-of  for  to  pai.  c  1369  CHAUCER  Dethc 
Blauncke  730  He  had  broke  his  tcrme  day  To  come  to 
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fair.  CI375  Sc,  Leg.  Saints  xxxiii.  (George')  842  To  duel 
with  hyme  but  terme  day.  1470  85  MALORY  Arthur  iv. 
xxviii.  158  Whan  it  drewe  nygh  the  terme  day  that  syr 
gawayn  syr  Marhaus  and  syre  V«ayne  s.hold  mete. 

b.  spec.  Each  of  the  Scottish  quarter-days,  esp. 
Whitsunday  and  Martinmas  day,  at  which  houses 
are  taken,  and  servants  engaged  for  the  summer  or 
winter  half-year  :  see  TEUM  sb.  3  b. 

1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  viii,  On  the  very  term-day  when 
their  ejection  should  have  taken  place.  1893  IVestm.  Gat. 
5  Apr.  6/3  The  understanding.,  was  that  the  bank  which  has 
now  stopped  might  hold  out  till  the  isth  of  May,  which  is 
the  Scotch  'term'  day.  1906  Scot.  Rev.  i  Feb.  123/1 
Candlemas  Day  is  known  to  business  men  in  Scotland  as 
one  of  the  quarterly  term  days. 

C.  Each  of  a  series  of  days  appointed  for  taking 
systematic  scientific  observations,  e.  g.  of  meteoro 
logical  phenomena.  In  quots.  attrib. 

1843  /V0c.  Amer,  Phil.  SfV.  II.  247  To  keep  up  the  term- 
day  observations.  1856  KANK  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xiv.  153  note, 
\Vho  bore  the  brunt  of  the  term-day  observations. 

tTerment.  Ol>s.  Forms:  4-6  terement,  5 
tyrrement,  5-6  tyr(e)ment,  terment,  6  terre- 
ment.  [Aphetic  form  of  INTERMENT.]  Hurial, 
funeral  :  ^  INTEBMENT  ;  also,  a  funeral  service. 

1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  92  |>e  slceueyns  shullen  don  seyn 
Jx>  messes  wyhiinne  vj.  day  ai'ter  J?e  terement.  140* 
E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  ii  Atte  day  of  my  terment.  £-1440 
From*.  Fan:  494/2  Tyrrement,  or  intyrrement,/;/>«rrrt/(*. 
fflBS  GRAFTON  CArvx.  II.  578  King  Henry  caused  a  solempne 
obile  and  terrement  to  be  kept  within  Paules  Church  of 
London,  for  Stgismond  the  Emperor. 

Termenteyne,  obs.  cormpt  f.  TURPENTINE. 
Termer    (taumaj).     Also   6-7    tearmer.     [f. 
TERM  sb.  +  -EB1.] 

1.  One  who  resorted  to  London  in  term,  cither 
for  business  at  rx  court  of  law,  or  for  amusements, 
intrigues,  or  dishonest  practices.    Commons  1550' 
1675  ;  now  only  Hist. 

1556  J.  HEYWOOD  Spider  $  F.  xiv.  n  In  Westminster  hall 
I .  .may  be  a  termer  all  tymes  and  howrs.  1602  ROWLANDS 
Greene's  G/iost  (1860)  22  There  be  a  band  of  more  needy 
mates  called  Termers,  who  traucll  all  the  yeere  fiom  faire  to 
faire,  and  haue  great  doings  in  Wtstminster  Hall.  Ibid,  ft 
A  Countrey  Gentleman.. walking  in  Poules,  as  tearmers 
are  wont  that  wait  for  their  lawyers.  1607  MIDDI.ETON 
Mic/taetnias  Term  i.  i.  He  was  here  three  days  before  the 
Exchequer  gaped  Rear  age  Fie,su<_h  an  early  tenner?  1646 
SUCKLING  Goblins  m.  Wks.  (1694)274  Country  Ladies  twelve. 
Tearmers  all.  a  1668  DA\KNANT  F.fiilpgtie  Wks.  1673)  300 
To  cry  Plays  down  Is  half  the  business  Tenners  have  in 
Town.  1834  MLDWIN  Angler  in  ll'ales  I.  221  lieing  noted 
'termers',  they  met  at  the  Goat  and  Tun.  1875  A.  W. 
WARD  tfist.  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.  (1899)  II.  vi.  516  n«Vc, 
'  Termers  '  was  a  name  of  opprobrium  applied  to  pci^ons 
who  came  up  to  town  to  make  their  harvest  in  term-time. 

1 52.  gen.  or  allusively.  One  who  is  bound  to  a 
particular  time  for  doing  something ;  one  who 
holds  office  only  for  a  term  or  limited  peiiod.  Of's. 

i634R.CLERKEinSpurgepn  Treas.Dav.  Ps.  cxxxvl.  i  Salva 
tion  is  no  termer  ;  grace  ties  not  itself  to  times,  a  1641  Hi'. 
Mot'NTAGU  Actsfy  Mon.  \\.  (1642)  107  The  High  Priests  being 
the  ordinary  standing  Rulers  of  that  people,  and  thobe  of 
ludah  but  Termers. 

t3.  Obs.  form  of  TEBMOB,  q.v. 

II  Termes  (ta-jm/V.  PL  termites  (t5-jmit/z). 
[mod.L.  (Linnceus  1748),  a.  late  L.  termes  (Isidore) 
a  wood-worm,  earlier  also  tarrnes,  f.  root  of  L. 
terere,  Gr.  rt'tp-fiv  to  nib,  bore.]  =  TERMITE. 

[1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Tcrtnest  (Lat.).-also  a  little 
Worm  commonly  call'd  a  Death-watch  ;  a  Maggot,  or 
Gentle.]  1781  Termites  [see  TERMITE],  1800  Asiat.  Ann. 
Rtg,  5/3  The  temtes,  or  what  is  called  the  white  ant, 
infests  this  island.  1834  PKINCI.E  A/r.  Sk.  viii.  287  The 
termes  of  South  Africa  is  not  the  destructive  species. 

Termigame.-gant,  obs.fT.PTARMiGANjTERMA- 
GANT.  Termin,  var.  TERMINE  st>,  Obs. 

Terminable  (t5uminab'l),  a.  (sb.}  [f.  TER 
MINE  v.  +  -ABLE.  Cf.  OF.  terminable  that  comes 
to  an  end,  not  eternal  (131)1  c.  in  Godef.).] 

fl.  That  may  be  or  is  to  be  terminated,  deter 
mined,  or  finally  decided.  Obs. 

1414  Acts PrtTyCoMHC.  III.  149  Allethe  billesthat  compre- 
hende  matercs  terminable  at  the  commune  la  we.  .he  remitted 
there  to  be  determined,  c  1450  Ccn'.  Afyst.  xxv.  (1841)  246 
Cayphas. . .  Of  the  lawe  of  Mo>  ses  I  have  a  chef  governawns, 
To  severe  ryth  and  wrong  in  me  is  termynable.  Ibid.  xxix. 
ayi  My  hovereyn  Lord,  heycst  of  excillens,  In  ^ou  alle 
jewgement  is  termynabyle. 

2.  Capable  of  being  or  liable  to  be  terminated  ; 
that  may  come  or  be  brought  to  tui  end  (usually, 
in  time);  limitable,  finite;  not  lasting  or  perpetual. 

Terminable  annuity,  an  annuity  which  comes  to  an  end 
after  a  definite  term  :  see  ANNUITY  3  ;  terminate  annuitant, 
one  who  holds  a  terminable  annuity. 

1581  HANMER  Jtsuitft^  liannt-rK  ivb,  Although  the  offence 
be  in  finite,  and  the  satisfaction  finite,  or  terminable.  1656 
tr.  //abbes'  Elfin.  Fhilos.  (1839)  90  Space  or  time  is  said  to 
be  finite  in  power,  or  terminable,  when  there  may  be 
assigned  a  number  of  finite  spares  or  times,  as  of  paces  or 
hours.  1820  G.  G.  CAREY  funds  79  To  find  the  cost.,  of  a 
terminable  annuity.  1858  \V.  M.  CAMPION  in  Cantbr.  ESI. 
109  Treated  as  a  mere  terminable  annuitant.  1874  MOTLEY 
Barnn-eld  II.  xv.  185  Terminable  at  pleasure  of  any  one. 

t  B.  sb.  in  phr.  in  terminates  :  ?  in  definite 
terms,  definitely  (cf.  in  termsj  TERM  sb.  146;. 
Obs.  rare-1. 

a  1568  '  For  Htltk  of  Body  ',  etc,  ^o  in  Baiinatyne  Poems 
(Hunter*  Cl.)  198  Woyd  all  drinking  with  lymmaris  and 
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TEBMINABLENESS. 

lechouris^  And  this  I  say  in  terminablis,  I  gess,  Off  dyce 
ptayerii  and  commoun  hasardouiis. 

Hence  Terminability,  Te  rmiiiableness,  the 
quality  of  being  terminable ;  Te  rminably  adv., 
in  the  way  of  being  terminable;  in  quot.  1584, 
within  definite  limits  of  space. 

1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  (1886)  470  The  holie  spirit 
is  [not]  in  us  as  a  bodie  placed  in  a  place  terminable.  1846 
WORCESTER,  Terminableness.  1830  D.  THOMAS  Crisis^  Being 
iii.  51  Hell,  its  existence  or  non-existence,  its  terminable- 
ness  or  eternity.  1858  GOLDIV.  SMITH  in  Oxford  Ess.  279 
The  choice  between  holding  the  fellowship  perpetually  as 
9.  resident,  or  terminably  with  leave  of  non-residence. 
1884  Q.  Rev.  Tan.  9  He  relies.. on  the  terminability  of  the 
office.  1887  SAINTSBITRV  Hist.  Elizab.  Lit.  ix.  (1890)  344 
An  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  the  tenninableness  of 
copyright. 

Terminal  (tsMminal),  a.  and  sb.     [ad.  L.  ter 
minal-is,  f.  termin-us  end,   boundary  :    see  -AL. 
Cf.  F.  terminal  (i6th  c.  in  Godef.).] 
A.  adj.  fl.  Her.  (See  quots.)  Obs. 

1486  Bk.  St.  A  Ibans,  Her.  B  j  b,  Ther  be  .ix.  dyuisiqnis  of 
cotarmures  .v.  perfite  &  .iiii.  vnperfite.  The  .v.  perfite  be 
theys  Termynall  Collateral!  Abstrakte  Fixall  and  Bast_ard. 
Ibid.,  Termynall  is  calde  in  armys  all  the  bretheren  of  right 
lyne  hethir  by  fadre  or  by  modre  may  here  the  right  heyris 
cotarmure  with  a  differens  calde  Enbordyng.  1586  FERNE 
Bla:.  Gcntrie  155  All  these  coates  were  called  TtrmixaU 
because  that  they  were  terminated  or  limited  within  their 
embordinges,  as  afore  sayd. 

2.  Belonging  to  or  placed  at  the  boundary  of  a 
region,  as  a  landmark;  in  quot.  1744,  presiding 
over  boundaries  (cf.  TERMINUS  2). 

1744  PATERSON  Comm.  on.  Milton's  P.  L.  218  The  emblem 
of  his  being  the  terminal  god,  defending  the  borders  of  that 
nation.  1847  GROTE  Greece  u.  xvi.  III.  283  A  terminal 
pillar  set  up  by  Crcesus  at  Kydrara. 

b.  Applied  to  a  statue,  bust,  or  figure  termina 
ting  in  and  apparently  springing  from  a  pillar  or 
pedestal ;  also  to  the  pillar  or  pedestal  itself;  and 
often  inexactly  to  a  pedestal  which  narrows  towards 
the  base.  See  TKKM  sb.  15,  TERMINUS  3. 

1857  BIRCH  Anc.  Pottery  (1858)  II.  283  Sometimes  only 
his  bust  is  seen,  or  he  appears  as  a  terminal  statue.  1858 
HAWTHORNE  Fr.  fy  It.  Note.Bks.  I.  177  Great  urns  and 
vases,  terminal  figures,  temples. 

3.  Situated  at  or  forming  the  end  or  extremity  of 
something  :  chiefly  in  scientific  use  ;  spec,  in  Ciyst. 
applied  to  the  faces,  edges,  or  angles  of  a  crystal 
at  the  extremities  of  its  longest  axis ;  in  Zool.  and 
Anat.  situated  at  or  forming  the  (outer)  end  of  a 
part  or  series  of  parts ;  in  Bot.  growing  at  the  end 
of  a  stem,  branch,  or  other  part,  as  a  bud,  flower, 
or  inflorescence,  a  style,  etc.  (opp.  to  lateral  and 
axillary').     Terminal  moraine  (Geol.),  a  moraine 
at  the  lower  end  of  a  glacier  :  see  MORAINE. 

1805-17  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Min.  (ed.  3)  104  Terminal  edges 
are  formed  by  the  junction  of  lateral  and  terminal  planes. 
1826  KIRBV  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  308  Mouth..  .Terminal.. 
When  the  mouth  terminates  the  head.  1827  STEUART 
Planter's  G.  (1828)  448  Plantations.. pruned,  .by  the  re- 
moval  of  Terminal  Shoots,  and  Terminal  Buds.  1833  J. 
DUNCAN  Beetles  (Nat.  Libr.)  217  Terminal  lobe  of  the 
maxillae  ending  in  a  tuft  of  fine  hair.  1847  \V.  E.  STEELE 
Field  Bot.  132  The  uppermost  whorl  terminal  and  capitate. 
1860  TYNDALL  Glttc.  II.  viii,  264  The  rocks  and  debris 
carried  down  by  the  glacier  are  finally  deposited  at  the 
lower  extremity,  forming  there  a  terminal  moraine.  1869 
PHILLIPS  Vesuv.  x.  274  A  prism  with  a  six-sided  terminal 
pyramid.  1876  PREECE  &  SIVEWRIGHT  Telegraphy  160  By 
a  terminal  pole  is  meant  not  only  the  last  pole  at  each  end 
of  the  line  to  which  the  wires  are  terminated,  but  also  any 
pole  at  which  the  wires  form  an  angle  approaching  to  90  . 
1884  HULME  WiV<//7.  p.  vi,Inflorescence  terminal  and  axillary, 
b.  Situated  at  the  end  of  a  line  of  railway ; 
forming,  or  belonging  to,  a  railway  terminus. 

1878  F.  S.  WILLIAMS  Midi.  Railw.  68  The  cost  including 
two  terminal  stations  and  rolling  stock,  averagingj^24,ooo 
a  mile.  x88x  Times  13  July  6/3  In  regard  to  terminal  ser 
vices  the  respondent  [railway]  company  allowed  a  rebate. 
1907  Daily  Lkron.  10  Sept.  4/6  When  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  selected  the  spot  for  their  western  ter 
minal  port  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

4.  Occurring  at  the  end  of  something  (in  time, 
or  generally) ;  forming  the  last  member  of  a  series 
or  succession  ;  closing,  concluding,  final,  ultimate. 

1831  For.  Q.  Rev.  VII.  378  Alliterative  metre  is  formed 
without  . .  dependence  upon  the  aid  of  terminal  rhyme. 
1832  BABBAGE  Econ.  Mann/,  (ed.  3)  52  Bodies,  in  falling 
through  a  resisting  medium,  after  a  certain  time  acquire  a 
uniform  velocity,  which  is  called  their  terminal  velocity, 
with  which  they  continue  to  descend.  1873  H.  SPENXER 
Stud.  Social,  xiv.  336  The  human  being;  is  at  once  the  ter 
minal  problem  of  Biology  and  the  initial  factor  of  Sociology. 
1877  DOWDEN  Shaks.  Prim.  iv.  41  These  may  be  found  as 
terminal  words  in  the  blank  verse  of  Milton  and  of  Words 
worth.  1883  Act  48  c$-  49  Viet.  c.  58  §  2  The  sums  charged 
..shall. .cover  the  costs  of  delivery,  .within,  .one  mile  of 
the  terminal  telegraphic  office.  1895  Daily  News  14  Dec. 
9/4  The  terminal  market,  though  dull,  has  been  steadier, 
prices  marking  a  recovery  of  3d.  to  6d.  on  the  week. 

b.  Path.  Applied  to  a  morbid  condition  forming 
the  final  stage  of  a  fatal  disease. 

l89J  Cent.  Diet.,  Terminal  dementia,  dementia  forming 


5.  Belonging  to  or  lasting  for  a  term  or  definite 
period  ;  esp.  pertaining  to  a  university  or  law  term ; 
occurring  every  term  or  at  fixed  terms ;  termly. 
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1827  Q.  Rev.  XXXVI.  259  Strict  terminal  examinations,    \ 
on  the  topics  of  the  college  lectures,  have  been  generally 
introduced.     1875  STUBUS  Const.  Hist.   II.   xv.    260  This 
council  sitting  in  terminal  courts  assisted  the  king  in  hear-    j 
ing  suits.     1885  SIR  N.  LINDLEY  in  Law  Rep.  29  Cb.  Div.    I 
503  This   terminal  rent-charge  is  an  incumbrance  on  the    ! 
inheritance.     1885  Law  Times  LXXX.  5/1  A  set  of  rooms    [ 
in  college,  .at  a  yearly  rent  payable  by  three  terminal  pay-    j 
ments.     1885  M.   PATTISON  Mem.  87  A  share   in  the   ter 
minal  examinations  called  '  Collections '. 

6.  Logic.  Pertaining  to  a  term  (TERM  sb,  ia). 

1872  in  LATHAM.  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  Terminal  quantity^ 
the  quantity  of  a  term,  as  universal  or  particular. 

B.  sb.  fl. //.  Rendering  L.  rerminaliayn^m^ 
of  an  ancient  Roman  festival  held  annually  in 
honour  of  the  god  Terminus :  see  TERMINUS  2,  and 
cf.  Saturnah)  SATURN  AL  B.  2.  Obs.  rare"0* 

1656  BLOUST  Glossogr.)  Terminals  (termlnalia}^  feasts., 
kept  in  February  at  the  eighth  calends  of  March. 

2.  A  terminal  part  or  structure,  i.  e,  one  situated 
at  or  forming  the  end,  or  an  end,  of  something ; 
spec.  a.  in  Electr.  each  of  the  free  ends  of  an  open 
circuit  (by  connecting  which  the  circuit  is  closed), 
or  any  structure  forming  such  an  end,  as  the  car 
bons  in  an  arc  light,  or  the  clamping- screws  in  a 
voltaic  battery  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the 
wire  that  completes  the  circuit ;  b.   Physiol.  the 
end  or  end-structure  of  a  nerve  fibre  or  neuron  ;  c. 
a  carving  or  other  ornament  at  the  end  of  some 
thing,  as  a  finial. 

iSspGKovKCVr/-.  Phys.  Forces(fd..  2)82  If  the  two  platinum 
terminals  of  a  voltaic  battery  be  immersed  in  water,  oxygen 
will  be  evolved  at  one  and  hydrogen  at  the  other  terminal. 
1865  Morn.  Star  27  Feb.,  Seats,  .panelled  with  oak,  the 
elbow  rails  having  carved  terminals.  1869  MRS.  SOMKR- 
VILLE  Molec.  Sc.  I.  I.  ii.  52  When  the  copper  conducting 
wires  are  fitted  with  charcoal  terminals  and  brought  near  to 
one  another,  the  dazzling  lights  combine  in  one  blaze.  1874 
CARPENTER  Ment.  Phys.  i.  ii.  §  89  (1879)  99  The  terminals 
of  the  sensory  tract  of  the  axial  cord.  2899  AllbutCs  Syst. 
Med.  VIII.  325  The  ultimate  naked  fibrils  (collaterals  and 
terminals).  1904  WINPLE  Rein.  Prehist.  Age  Brit.  100 
Cliapes  or  terminals  to  scabbards  which  may  have  belonged 
to  daggers  or. to  swords. 

3.  A  final  syllable,  letter,  or  word ;  a  termination. 
1831   Westm.  Rev.  Jan.  61   The   derivation  of  one  word 

from  another..,  or  rather  the  different  states  in  which  a  root 
presents  itself  with  terminals  added.  1866  Sat.  Rev.  21  Apr. 
474  Madlle.  Orgeni  (German  in  spite  of  her  patronymic 
terminal)  comes  directly  from  Berlin.  1904  Athettsum 
21  May  646/2  Mr.  Coleridge  transposes  the  rhyming  ter 
minals  g  healthy  '  and  *  wealthy '. 

4.  pL  Charges  made  by  a  railway  company  for 
the  use  of  a  terminus  or  other  station,  and  for 
services  rendered  in  loading  or  unloading  goods, 
etc.,  there  :  see  quot.  1887. 

1878  F.  S.  WILLIAMS  Midi.  Raihv,  i8S  There  was  a  sum 
of  ^5000  or  £6000  for  '  terminals  '.  1884  Pall  Malt  G. 
27  May  3/1  To  charge  a  reasonable  sum  for  station  ter 
minals.  1887  Contemp.  Rev.  Jan.  82  The  cost  of  collection, 
loading,  covering,  unloading,  and  delivering,,  .are  the  chief 
items  included  under  the  denomination  of  '  terminals '. 

5.  A  terminal  station  or  premises  on  a  railway,  a 
terminus ;  a  terminal  point  of  a  railway,  a  place  or 
town  at  which  it  has  a  terminus.   U.  S. 

1888  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  ^  Aug.  3/2  The  Canadian 
Pacific.. company  has  purchased  extensive  dock  property 
and  terminals  at  Windsor,  opposite  Detroit.  1900  Jrnl. 
Sch.  Gcog.  (U.S.)  Apr.  135  The  seaboard  terminal  is  New 
York,  with  its  three  million  of  people,  1904  KITTREDGE 
Old  Farmer  279  In  1801,  King's  Tavern,  Boston,  was  the 
'terminal '  for  the  stages  for  Albany,  New  York,  &c. 

6.  A  terminal  figure  :  —  TERM  sb.  15,  TERMINUS  3. 

1876  GWILT  Archit.  Gloss.,  Term  or  Terminal.  Ibld.^ 
Vagina^  the  lower  part  of  a  terminal  in  which  a  statue  is 
apparently  inserted. 

Terminally  (lauminali),  adv.     [f.  prec.  adj. 

+  -LY  -.] 

1 1.  In  relation  to,  or  within,  a  terra  or  limited 
period.  Obs. 

1657  GAULE  Sapientia  Justif.  SgThat  Death  which  reigned 
from  Adam  to  Moses, . .  if  you  take  the  time  of  Deaths  reign- 
ing  to  be  betwixt  them  two,  terminally  and  exclusively. 

2.  At  the  end  or  extremity. 

1854  OWEN  Skcl.  9f  Teeth  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.  I.  Org.  Nat. 
182 1M.. terminally  confluent  parapophyses.  1873  BENNETT 
&  DYER  Sacks'  Bot.  460  Female  flowers,  .consisting  of  a 
naked  axis.. bearing  the  erect  ovules  terminally  or  laterally. 

3.  Every  term,  once  a  term. 

1868  Times  26  Sept.  3/5  No  house  [at  Oxford]  can  be 
licensed  until  it  has  been  inspected  by  the  delegates,  and 
lodgings  must  be  visited  by  them  terminally.  1885  Law 
Tunes  LXXIX.  366/2  An  annual  rent  is  paid  by  the  under 
graduate.,  in  some  cases  quarterly,  triennially,  or  ter 
minally.  1896  Oxford  Univ.  Gaz.  10  Nov.  no/i  The 
Scholarship  is  of  the  annual  value  0^45,  payable  terminally, 
and  tenable  for  two  years. 

Terminant  (tauminant),  a.  (sd.)  Now  rare 
or  Obs.  [ad.  L.  terminant'em^  pr.  pplc.  of  ter 
minare  to  TERMINATE.] 

1.  Terminating,  concluding,  final.  Also  as  sb. 
A  final  syllable,  termination,  terminal. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Pocsic  n.  viii.  (Arb.)  94  If  one 
should  rime  to  this  word  (Restore)  he  may  not  match  him 
with  (Doore)  or  (Poore}  for  neither  of  both  are  of  like  ter- 
minant,  either  by  good  orthography  or  in  naturall  sound. 
Ibid.  95  Gower.  .to  make  vp  his  rime  would,  .write  his  ter- 
minant  sillable  with  false  orthographic.  Ibid^.  in.  xvi.  185 
Your  clauses  in  prose  should  neither  finish  with  the  same 
nor  with  the  like  terminants. 


TERMINATE. 

f  2.  Determining,  defining.  Obs. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  1044  The  ^ternunant  and 
defining  power  loveth  the  universall  and  indivisible,  a  1610 
HEALEY  Theophrastus  (1636)  To  Rdr.,  There  being  certaine 
properties  almost  in  every  language,  which  cannot,  word  for 
word,  in  terms  terminant  be  expressed  in  another. 

fTerminary  (tsuminari).  rare.  [ad.  med. 
L.  Urminari-u$  (in  Du  Cange)  pertaining  to  the 
end  or  boundary,  f.  termin-us  end  :  see  -ARY.  So 
F.  terminaire^\  A  building  or  structure  placed  at 
the  end  of  a  walk  or  vista  to  terminate  a  view. 

1790  W.  WRIGHTE  Grotesque  Archit.  Title-p.,  Hermitages, 
Term i uar ies,  Chinese,  Gothic,  and  Natural  Grottos. 

Terminate  (t5*jminft).  ppl.  a.  [ad.  L.  ter- 
minat-uSj  pa.  pple.  of  terminare*.  see  next.]  Ter 
minated,  in  various  senses :  see  the  verb. 

1.  Limited,  bounded ;  ended,  brought  to  an  end  ; 
having  a  definite  limit  or  limits ;  of  determinate 
form  or  magnitude.  (In  early  quots.  const,  as 
pa.  pple.)  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  79  Inde  is  terminate  from  the 
este  with  the  rysenge  of  the  sonne,  of  the  sowthe  with  the 
occean  [etc.].  1630  G.  DANIEL  Ecclns.  xli.  38  What  if  the 
vncertaine  Date  Of  Mortalls  in  ten  years  be  Terminate. 
1645  DIGBV  Nat.  Bodies  xxviii.  §  i.  301  A  terminate  [ed. 
1644  determinate]  quantity  or  multitude  of  parts.  1750  tr. 
Leonardus'  Mirr.  Status  35  Colour  is  the  extremity  of  the 
perspicuous  in  a  terminate  body. 

b.  Math.  Capable  of  being  expressed  in  a  finite 
number  of  terms ;  esp.  of  a  decimal,  not  recurring 
or  infinite  ;  opp.  to  INTEUMINATE  i  b.  rare. 

1882  OGILVIE,  Terminate,  a..,  capable  of  coming  to  an  end  ; 
limited ;  bounded  ;  as,  a  terminate  decimal. 

f  2.  Determined,  decided.  Obs.  rare,  (as pa. pple.) 

1432-50  tr.  Higden.^  (Rolls)  VII.  275  The  pope  decrete 
that  mater  to  be  terminate  afore  the  kynge  of  Ynglonde  and 
bischoppes. 

1 8.  a.  Directed  to  a  specified  object.  Obs.  rare. 

1624  F.  WHITE  Repl.  Fisher  283  Their  worship  is  ter. 
minate  in  the  verie  Image. 

•f  b.  ?  Directed  to  some  point ;  having  a  definite 
direction  in  space.  Obs.  rare. 

1676  H.  MORE  Remarks  xxiii.  37,  I  demand,  if  the  mobility 
of  water  upwards  be  not  as  intrmsick  to  it  as  downwards. .? 
for  where  the  water  is  rightly  placed,  it  has  no  terminate 
motion  at  all. 

Terminate  (tsumin^it),  v.  [f.  L.  terminal-, 
ppl.  stem  of  terminare  to  limit,  end,  f.  termtn-us 
end,  boundary.]  I.  Transitive  senses. 

f  1.  To  determine ;  to  state  definitely.  Obs.  rare. 

1589  NASHE  Anat.  Absurd.  18  Who  made  them  so  priuie 
to  the  secrets  of  the  Almightie,  that  they  should  foretell  the 
tokens  of  his  wrath,  or  terminate  the  time  of  his  vengeaunce. 
1706  PHILLIPS,  To  Terminate^ . . to  determine,  or  decide. 

1 2.  To  express  in  terms  or  words,  to  denominate. 
Obs.  rare~~^. 

1589  NASHE  Pref.  Greenes  MenapJwn  (Arb.)  13  Which 
strange  language  of  the  firmament.. makes  vs  that  are  not 
vsed  to  terminate  heauens  moueings  in  the  accents  of  any 
voice,  esteeme  of  their  triobulare  interpreter,  as  of  some 
Thrasionical  huffe  snuffe. 

3.  To  direct  (an  action)  to  something  as  object 
or  end  (cf.  TERM  sb.  i  c).    Const,  in,  to,  ^tpon.   In 
quot.i599,Todestinetoaplace.  lObs.  (Cf.senseS.) 

15951  NASHE  Lenten  Stitffe  (1871)  73  Leander .. they 
terminated  to  the  unquiet,  cold  coast  of  Iceland.  1645 
RUTHERFORD  Tryal  fy  Tri.  Faith  Ded.  12  The  first  opening 
of  the  eye-lids  of  God  is  terminated  upon  the  breast  of 
Christ.  1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  127  Idolatrous  worship 
came,  .to  be  terminated  upon  other  inferior  creatures.  1724 
R.  WELTON  Chr.  Faith  %  Pract.  188  When  they  terminate 
their  thoughts  upon  secondary  instruments.  1746-7  HERVEY 
Medit.  (1818)  147  The  niggardly  wretch  whose  aims  are  all 
turned  inward,  and  meanly  terminated  upon  himself. 
fb.  Of  a  thing:  To  be  the  object  of  (an  action). 

1656  JEANES  Mixt.  Schol.  Div.  81  This  union . .  is  wrought 
by  the  whole  three  persons,  terminated  unto  the  second 
person  onely ;  that  alone  terminates  suppositall,  orpersonall 
dependance  of  the  manhood.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orfg.  Sacr. 
in.  i.  §  3  An  Idea. .is  nothing  else  but  the  objective  being 
of  a  thing  as  it  terminates  the  understanding.  1704  NORRIS 
Ideal  World  n.  iii.  108  The  ideas  that  terminate  our 
thoughts  (and  which  therefore  are  the  only  true  objects  of 
them). 

4.  To  bring  to  an  end,  put  an  end  to,  cause  to 
cease ;  to  end  (an  action,  condition,  etc.). 

1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xx.  92  Her  eyes  Opened  with 
teares,  in  care  of  her  estate,  Which  now,  her  friends  resolu'd 
to  terminate  To  more  delates ;  and  make  her  marry  one. 
1623  COCKERAM,  Terminate,  to  end.  1732  ARBUTHNOT 
Rules  of  Diet  in  Aliments,  etc.  304  [It]  will  sooner  terminate 
the  cold  Fit.  1796  MME.  D'ARBLAV  Camilla  IV.  277  She 
had  every  hope  that  this.,  would  terminate  every  perplexity. 
1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  vm.  ix,  They  had  assisted  in  termi 
nating  a  disastrous  schism  which  had  distracted  Christendom. 
b.  To  come  at  the  end  of,  form  the  conclusion  of. 

1798  SOPHIA  LEE  Canterb.  7".,  Yng.  Lady's  T.  II.  497 
Cold  thanks  for  her  civilities.. terminated  the  visit.  1799 
Monthly  Rev.  XXX.  345  We  cannot  also  but  approve  the 
choice  of  passages.,  which  terminate  this  publication. 

•f*  5.  To  bring  (something)  to  a  stop,  so  that  it 
extends  no  further  ;  to  put  a  limit  or  limits  to ;  to 
restrict,  confine  to  (^).  Obs. 

a  1628  PRESTON  JV&u  Covt.  (1634)  157  When  a  man  will  so 
enjoy  these  things  that  he  can  terminate  his  comfort  in  them. 
1660  R.  COKE  Power  fy  Svbj.  80  Where  it  is  not  slavery, 
there  the  Masters  power  is  terminated  to  years,  moneths, 
weeks,  daiest  or  houres.  1674  HICKMAN  Hist.  Qitinqitart. 
(ed.  2)  118  Both  creation  and  generation  are  terminated 
to  substances. 
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6.  To  bound  or  limitspatially;  toform  the  material    ' 
extremity  of;  to  be  situated  at  the  end  of. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trar.  42  The  South  [of  Guzcrat]  is 
terminated  by  the  Sea.  1713  POPE  Guardian  No.  173  P  5 
{Odyss.  vii.  168)  Beds  of  all  various  herbs,  for  evergreen,  In 
beauteous  order  terminate  the  scene.  174&-7  HKRVEY 
Medit.  (iSi8)  103  On  another  side,  the  great  deep  terminates 
the  view.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVII.  404/2  That  : 
which  conies  under  the  foremost  beam  of  the  gun-deck  may  , 
terminate  the  fore  part  of  the  orlop.  1818  STARK  Elem.  .\'at. 
Hist,  II.  391  Abdomen .  .elongated,  conical,  terminated  in 
the  female  by  a  long  perforator.  1840  LAKDNER  Geotn.  264 
Two  such  semi-diameters,  .will  be  terminated  at  points 
holding  corresponding  positions  in  the  elliptical  quadrants. 

7.  fa.  To  give  a  definite  border  or  outline  to, 
render  distinct,  define  (visual  objects).   Obs.  rare. 

1756  FRANKLIN  in  Phil.   Trans.  Lv.  100  Distant  objects 
appear   distinct,   their   figures    sharply  terminated.      1762 
MASKBLYNE  ibid,  LII.  610  M.  de  la  Caille  had  a  refracting 
telescope . .  which . .  did  not  terminate  objects  distinctly. 
b.  To  finish,  complete,  rare. 

1825  CHALMERS  in  Hanna  Mem.  (i  851)  III.  iv.  56  Our  science 
is  a  rudimental  and  not  a  terminating  one.  1857  J-  S. 
HARIORD  Michael  Angela  I.  XL  245  During  this  interval  of 
calm  and  prosperity,  he  [Michael  Angelo]  terminated  two 
figures  of  slaves . .  in  an  incomparable  style  of  art. 

II.  Intransitive  senses  (corresponding  to  refi.  or 
pass,  uses  of  those  in  I.). 

8.  To  be  directed  to  something  as  object  or  end. 
1699  BIKNET  39  Art.  xxii.  (1700)  240  In  the  Presence  of 

the  King,  all  Respects  terminate  in  his  Person.     1856  DOVE 
Logic   Chr.  Faith  Introd.  §  6.  23  The  other  [says]  '  My    I 
thoughts  all  terminate  in  God  '.     1909  SIR  O.  LODGE  Ether    j 
of  Space  App,  in.  153  The  free  portion  [of  ether] ..  is  not    [ 
amenable  to  either  mechanical  or  electric  forces.    They  are 
transmitted  by  it,  but  never  terminate  upon  it. 

9.  To  come  to  an  end  (in  space) ;  esp.  to  have  its 
end  or  extremity  at  a  specified  place,  or  of  a  speci 
fied  form  ;  to  end  a/,  z*«,  or  with  something. 

1644   EVELYN  Diary  27   Feb.,   A  spacious   gravel  walke 
terminating  in  a  grotto.    i67$OGiLBY  Brit,  Pref.  3  Ascending 
til!  it  terminate  at  the  Top  of  the . .  Scroll.     1769  COOK  I  'try.    \ 
round  World  24  Apr.  i.  x.  (1773)  II.  99  These  hills.. con-    i 
tinued  for  about  three  miles  more,  and  then  terminated  in  a 
large  plain.     1796  MORSE  Amer.Gcog.  I.  227  Their  tails  ter-    i 
urinate  with  a  hard  horny  spur.  iSdaSrANLEvTfw.CA.  (1877)    j 
I.  v.  107  The  spot  where  the  present  gulf  terminates.     1868 
OWEN  Vertebr.  Anim.  III.  414  The  left  extremity  of  the 
stomach  is  bifid,  and  terminates  in  two  round  cul-de-sacs. 
b.  Of  a  word  :  To  end  in  (a  letter  or  sound). 

1834  L.  MURRAY  Eng.Gratn.  (ed.s)  I.  Hi.  84  Sometimes  also, 
when  the  singular  terminates  in  ss,  the  apostrophic  s  is  not 
added:  as,  'For  goodness'  sake'.  1865  Pail  Mall  G. 
•^5  July  4/1  Greek  compounds  terminating  in  'on  '  are  very 
fashionable,  and  have  a  truly  learned  smack. 

10.  To  come  to  an  end,  so  as  to  extend  no  further ; 
to  have  its  end  or  terminus  in  something  ;  f  also, 
to  be  confined  or  restricted  within  specified  limits. 

1613  JACKSON  Creed  i.  xxiv.  §  5  The  like  fearful  earth- 
quakes . .  fell  out  in  Trajan's  time  at  Antioch  ;  but  the  harms 
[did]  not  terminate  within  her  territories  or  the  cities  about 
her.     1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  130  The  testimonies 
of  ancient  Writers ..  are  but  derivative,  and  terminate  all  in 
one  Aristeus.   a  1677  HALE  Print.  Orig.  Man.  10,  My  Under- 
standing  doth  truly  conclude  that  all   this  vicissitude   of    i 
things  must  terminate  in  a  first  cause  of  things,     a  1784 
JOHNSON  in  Avmff  (i8iQ  I.  23  The  rod  produces  an  effect    ; 
which  terminates  in  itself. 

11.  To  come  to  an  end  (in  time)  ;  to  end,  cease, 
conclude,  close. 

1815  WOKDSW.  Sonn.t  '  The  fairest  brightest  hues  '  2  The 
sweetest  notes  must  terminate  and  die.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  ix.  11.519  At  length  the  repast  terminated.  1871 
YEATS  Te<-hn.  Hist.  Contm.  375  The  Middle  Ages  may  be 
said  to  terminate  with  the  invention  of  printing. 

b.  To  issue,  result  (in  something) :  =  Exn  r-.1  5!;. 

1710  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  VI.  630  There  has  been 
a    ad    battle    in    Spain,   which   terminated    in    favour    of 
King  Charles.     1775  J.  BRYANT  Mytkol.  II.  308  The  fate  of    i 
Scmirumis  terminated  in  her  being  turned  into  a  pigeon.    ! 
1867  H.  MAOIII.L\N  Bible  Teach,  x.  (1870)  204  A  career  of 
worldliness  and  sin  terminates  in  impenitence  and  despair. 

Hence  TeTminating  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1656  tr.  Hoboes'  Elem.  Philos.  (1839)  179  Within  the  same 
terminating  lines  there  can  be  no  more  than  one  plane 
Mipeifieie^  1776  WMHI  i;iv;  lit- it.  Plants  (1796!  II.  187 
Lateral  and  terminating  fruit  stalks.  1807  HLTION  Course 
Math.  II.  75  At  954,  the  end  of  the  first  line,  the  o  denotes 
its  terminal  Ing  in  the  hedge.  18370.  ¥ \\\i.uv$Sy Hoc  (J ruin. 
4  The  addition  of  a  terminating  consonant, 

Termination  (taimin^'Jan).  [ad.  L.  termina- 

tidn-tnt)  n.  of  action  f.  ttrminare  to  TERMINATE; 

in  some  senses perh.  a.  OK.  termination  ( 1 3-1 4th  c.) .] 

I.  The  action  of  terminating  or  fact  of  being 

determined  (in  various  senses). 

fl.  The  action  of  determining;  determination, 
decision.  Obs. 

c  1450  in  Aungier  Syon  (1840)  359  The  abbes.. serial  make 
al  the  tcrminacions  in  the  chirchc.  1455-6  Cat,  Anc.  Kec. 
Dublin  (1889)  290  Wythoute  eny  contradiccyon  aftyr  the 
lermynacyon  aforesayd.  a  16*5  FLETCHER  Loves  /'*&*•.  n. 
i,  You  can  consider  The  want  in  others  of  these  termination^, 
And  how  unfurnish'd  they  appear.  1660  R.  COKE  Justice 
I  'ind.  Pref.  13  If  I  could  not  ultimately  resolve  the  dictates 
•  >f  my  reason,  .into  plain  places  of  Scripture,  so  well  as  any 
Geometrician  would  any  proposition  of  Geometry  into  the 
principles  of  Euclid's  elements ;  I  would  be  content  to  let 
them  wander  for  ever  without  any  termination. 

f  2.   Alleged  name  of  some  operation  of  alchemy. 

1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witcktr.  xiv.  i,  Their. .amalgaming 
..terminations,  mollifications  and  indurations  of  bodies. 

3.  The  action  of  ending,   f  »•  Bounding,  limiting, 


separation  by  spatial  limits  (obs.*}.  b.  Putting  an 
end  to ;  bringing  to  a  close. 

1604  R.  CAW  DREY  Table  Alph.,  Termination,  an  ending,., 
finishing  or  bounding.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep. 
55  The  water  entring  the  body,  begets  a  division  of  parts, 
and  a  termination  of  Atoms  united  before  unto  continuity. 
1658  PHILLIPS,  Termination,.,  a  limiting,  ending,  or  bounding. 
1910  Expositor  Oct.  290  Adultery  alone  justifies  the  termina 
tion  of  a  marriage  union. 

f4.  Direction  to  something  as  an  object  or  end ; 
purpose:  cf.  END  sb.  14.  Obs. 

?i6..  WHITE  (J),  It  is  not  an  idol  ration*  termini,  in 
respect  of  termination  ;  for  the  religious  observation  thereof 
is  referred . .  to  the  honour  of  God  and  Christ. 

II.  The  point  or  part  in  which  anything  ends. 

5.  End  (in  time),  cessation,  close,  conclusion. 

c  1500  Melusine  xxiii.  156  Ermyne  said  she  wold  see  first 
the  termynacion  of  her  faders  syknes  or  she  shuld  procide 
ony  ferther.  1658  SIR  T.  BROWSE  Hydriot.  iv.  (1736)  31 
Chri.stians  have  handsomely  glossed  the  Deformity  of 
Death,  by.,  civil  Rites,  which  take  off  brutal  Terminations. 
I755  JOHNSON,  Termination..^.  End;  conclusion.  1848 
IHACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xliii,  She  abruptly  put  a  termination 
to  a  flirtation  which  Lieutenant  Stubule.Jiad  commenced. 
1853  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  11873)  II.  i.  iv.  160  All  human 
power  has  its  termination  sooner  or  later. 

b.  Outcome,  issue,  result:    =  END  sb.  13. 

1806  V.  KNOX  Serin,  fsa.  x.rz-iii.  id  Wks.  1824  VI.  393  A 
good  commencement  has  ever  been  found,  .auspicious  to  a 
good  progress  and  a  happy  termination.  1824  SCOTT  St. 
Ronan's  xx'ix,  If  they  do  not  indeed  drive  her  to  suicide, 
which  I  think  the  most  likely  termination.  1884  Manck. 
Exam.  3  May  5/1  Dissensions  which  could  hardly  have  other 
than  a  hostile  termination. 

6.  The  ending   of  a  word  ;    the  final  syllable, 
letter,  or  group  of  letters ;  spec,  in  Gram,  a  final 
element  affixed  to  a  word  or  stem  to  express  some 
relation  or  modification  of  sense;  an  (inflexional 
or  derivative)  ending,  a  suffix. 

1530  PALSCF.  Introd.  27  In  these  syxe  termynations 
endeth  no  masculyne  adjectyve  syngular.  1588  FKAUNCI; 
Laiviers  Log,  *•  xii-  50  b,  The  diuers  fallinges  and  ter 
minations  of  woords.  1614  SELDKN  Titles  Hon.  Pref., 
Lar  is  but  the  Turkish  termination  pluralL.  n  1677  HALK 
Print.  Orig.  Man.  165  Many  times  the  Literati  and 
Scholares  coyn  new  Words,  and  sometimes.. give  Termi 
nations  and  Idiotisms  sutable  to  their  Native  Language, 
unto  Words  newly  invented.. out  of  other  Languages.  1788 
tiiBHON  Decl.  ff  F.  I.  (1790)  IX.  227  [Mecca] was Koown  to  the 
Greeks  under  the  name  of  Macoraba;.  .the  termination  of 
the  word  is  expressive  of  its  greatness.  1845  STODDABT  in 
Encyct.  Mctref.  (1847)  I.  108/1  The  addition  of  an  adverbial 
particle,  like  pur  prefix,  a,  or  termination,  ly. 

7.  A   limit,    bound ;    an    end,   extremity    (of  a 
material  object,  or  of  a  portion  of  space\ 

1755  JOHNSON,  Termination  . .  2.  Bound  ;  limit.  1828 
WEBSTER  s.  v.,  The  termination  of  a  line.  1830  BOOTH  L'fool 
ff  Manck.  Railw.  42  To  improve  the  termination  of  the  line 
at  the  Liverpool  end.  1860  TYSDALI.  Glac,  i.  xvii.  120  To 
trace  the  glacier  to  its  termination.  1870  F.  R.  WILSON  Ch. 
Lindisf,  101  At  the  west  end  is  a  bell -cot,  with  a  pyramidal 
termination. 

b.  //.  Used  for  '  trousers  '  or  '  breeches  *. 

1863  R.  F.  BURTON  Wand.  IK.  Africa.  I.  32  The  men  arc 
in  shirts,  and  long  terminations,  or  femoralia. 

f8.  ?A  term,  word,  expression.  Obs*  rare. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hfuck  Ado  11.  L  255  Shee  speakes  poynyards, 
and  cuery  word  stabbes :  if  her  breath  were  as  terrible  as 
[her]  terminations,  there  were  no  lining  neere  her. 

Termina  tional,  a.  Chiefly  Gram.  [f.  prec. 
+  -AL-]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  forming  a  termina 
tion  or  terminations;  closing,  final  (quot.  1874). 

1824  L.  MURRAY  Eng,  Grant,  (ed.  5)  I.  347  We  seem  to 
have  the  three  great  principles  of  accentuation  ;  namely,  the 
radical,  the  termi national,  and  the  distinctive.  1861  CKAIK 
Hist.  Eng.  Lit.  I.  33  It  expressed  the  relations  of  nouns 
and  verbs.. by  ternunational  or  other  modifications.  i86a 
\V.  P.  DICKSON  tr.  Mommsen's  Hist.  Rome  (1875)  1. 12  The 
richer  terminational  system  of  the  Greeks.  1874  T.  HARDY 
Far  fr.  Ma*iding  Crwvd  vi,  His  superiority  was  marked 
enough  to  lead  several  ruddy  peasants,  .to  speak  to  him 
inquiringly,,  .and  to  use  'Sir  '  as  a  terminational  word. 

Terminative  (ta-jmuvitiv,  -^tiv^,  a.  [ad.  L. 
type  *termtnativu$  :  see  TKKMIXATB  v.  and  -ATIVE. 
Cf.  F.  terminatif^\  Having  the  function  of  termin 
ating  (in  various  senses). 

1.  Forming  a  boundary  or  limit,  bounding  (loos.)  ; 
forming  the  termination  or  extremity  of  something. 

1434-50  tr.  Ifigiic*  (Rolls)  II.  51  The  water  of  Thammy:»e 
.  .w.i-,  somme  tyme  as  a  cause  terminative  of  men  of  Kente, 
of  Este  Saxones,  West  Saxones,  and  ofmenof  the  Marches. 
//•/</.  109  Merseein  Englische  sowndcthe  as  a  see  termina- 
tiue  [Hii;<l.  ttrntinans  ware],  for  hit  distennmatc[d)  Don 
real  me  from  an  other.  1750  tr.  Leonardus'  Mirr.  Stones  36 
Some  colour,  which  should  be  the  tenninativc  colour  of  the 
perspicuous  and  opaque. 

f2.  Constituting  an  end,  final,  ultimate;  esp. 
constituting  the  ultimate  object  or  end  of  some 
action  (nearly  =  OBJECTIVE  a.  i).  Obs. 

16*4  F.  WHITE  Rej>l.  Fisher  224  Neither  is  the  Picture  or 
Image.. the  terniin.it iuc  object  of  Lpue,  .or  Worship.  1681 
FLAVKL  J/i-M.  Grace  ix.  195  No  duties  or  ordinances  (which 
are  but  the  waycs  or  means  by  which  we  come  to  Christ)  are 
or  ought  to  be  central  and  tenninativc  to  the  soul  1694  R. 
BURTHOGOE  Reason  <V  Nat.  Spirits  244  That  the  Soul  is  but 
a  Mediate  Subject  while  it  is  in  the  Body,  and  not  a  Termi 
native.  1701  NORKIS  ideal  World  I.  v.  235  There  can  be  no 
act  of  the  Divine  understanding  above  them  (the  Divine 
Ideas],  but  what  must  of  necessity  suppose  them  as  the 
tenninativc  forms  of  it 

t  b.  Directed  to  something  as  ultimate  object. 
1660  JKR.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Dubit.  11.  ii.  vi.  $  97  To  take  off 


this  trifle  of  worship  Relative  and  worship  Terminative.  1679 
C  NESSE  Antid.  agst.  Popery  38  Their  worship  being  not. . 
terminative  in  the  creature. 

3.  Bringing  or  coming  to  an  end  ;  finishing,  con 
cluding  ;  conclusive  ;  in  Path.  =  TERMINAL  a,  4  b. 

a  1680  CHARSOCK  Sinfulness  <y  Cure  Th.  Set  Wks.  (184^ 
109  Thoughts  are  inchoative  in  the  fancy,  consumniative  in 
the  understanding,  tenninative  in  all  the  other  faculties. 
1813-21  BENTHAM  Ontology  ii.  §  9  Terminating  or  termina- 
live  motions.  1887  T.  HAKDV  Woodlanders  i,  The  interior, 
as  seen  through  the  window,  caused  him  to  draw  up  with 
a  terminative  air  and  watch.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst,  Mtd, 
VIII.  417  Cases  of.. old  standing  terminative  dementia. 

4.  Gram.    Denoting    destination    or    direction 
towards. 

1903  Amer.  Anthropologist  Jan.-Mar.  13  Besides  a  general 
locative  some  of  ihe  most  frequently  occurring  [suffixes]  arc 
inessive,  superesMve,  introessive,  ablative,  and  tenninativc. 

Te'rniinatively,  adv.    [f.  prec.  +  -LY  '-'.]    In 

a  terminative  manner. 

1.  So  as  to  terminate  or  form  the  end  or  extremity  ; 
in  the  way  of  a  boundary  or  limit. 

1570  DEK  Sfath.Pref.  *  j,  Though  a  Poy  nt  be  no  Magnitude, 
yet  Terininatiuely  we  recken  it  a  thing  Maihematicall..by 
reason  it  is.  .the  end  and  bound  of  a  line. 

1 2.  In  the  way  of  direction  to  something  as 
ultimate  object ;  in  relation  to,  or  as,  the  object 
(nearly  »  OBJECTIVELY  i);  ultimately.  Obs. 

1627  Bi'.  HALL  Rest  Bargainc  Wks.  515  This  truth,  btin- 
the  thing  it  selfe  subiectiuely,  in  words  cxpressiuely.  in  the 
minde  of  man  terminatiuely.  1661  H.  D.  Disc.  Liturgies 
45  Some..  Pagans,  .might  terminal!  vely  worship  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  as  thinking  those  noble  Creatures  were  the  very  first 
movers  and  principles.  1664  JKR.  TAYLOR  Dissitas.  Pobcry 
i.  H.  §  ii  (1686)  107  It  [the  worship]  is  terminatively  to  Cnrist 
or  God,  but  relatively  to  the  image.  1720-1  Lett.  fr.  Mist's 
Jrnl.  (1722)  II.  55  After  which  that  eminent  Person  is 
neither  terminatively,  or  relatively  mentioned. 

3,  So  as  to  terminate,  i.  c.  come  or  bring  to  an 
end;  finally;  conclusively. 

1891  T.  HARDY  Tess  xvii,  'O— ay,  as  a  lad  I  knowed  your 
part  o'  the  country  very  well  \  he  said  tcrminaiively. 

Terminator  [tS-jmin/itax).  [a.  late  J,.  ttr- 
minator,  agent-n.  f.  tcrminart  to  TEKMJ.VAIE.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  terminates. 

1846  WQRCLSIER,  Terminator,  he  or  that  which  terminates 
or  bounds.  1890  Illustr.  Lond.  A'tws  27  Dec.  Bio/.;  The 
terminator  of  delights, . .  the  deflator  of  abodes, 

2.  .Istron.  The  line  of  separation  between  the 
illuminated  and  unilluminated  parts  of  the  disk  of 
the  moon  or  a  planet. 

1770  HoRbLtv  in  Phil.  Trans.  LX.  4  15  note,  A  great  circle 
passing  through  the  poles  of  the  terminator.  1868  LOCKYLR 
Elem.  Astron.  in.  xvi.  (1879)  92  The  terminator—  the  name 
given  to  the  boundary  between  the  lii-up  and  shaded  por- 
tions  [of  the  Moon].  1876  G.  F.  CHAMBERS  Astron.  69 
Schruter  found  the  terminator  [of  Vciiu>]  slightly  concave. 

Te'rminatory,  a.  rare.  [See  prec.  and -ORY  2.] 

Forming  the  end  or  extremity  ;  terminal. 

1756  J.  HILL  Hist.  Plants  156  (Jod.)  The  blite  with  sweated 
terminatory  heads.  1775  J.  JENKINSON  Dcscr.  Brit.  Pt. 
Gloss,  s.  v.t  By  a  terminatory  flower  is  meant  the  end  flower. 
1853 TH.  Ross  Humboldft  Traz:  III.  xxx.  219  The  termina 
tory  point  of  the  group  of  little  mountains. 

tTermine,  sd.  Obs.  Also  termin.  [ad.  L. 
tcrmin-its  boundary.  Cf.  OE.  termeti,  OF.  tcrmine 
(i2-i4thc.  in  Godef.).]  --=  TERM  sl>.  in  various 
senses:  boundary,  limit ;  end,  extremity  ;  limited 
time  or  period  (in  quot.  1609) ;  in  quot.  a  1625  ^ 
TKIIM  st>.  2. 

[ciooo  Sax.  Lcechd.  III.  228  On  )>am  teo3an  stent  sc 
termen  t»a:t  £ema;re  ii  hwylc  hit  si-] 

1570  LKVINS  Manip.  133/31  A  Termin,  bound,  terminus. 
1609  HEYWDOD  Brit.  Troy  vi.  xlix,  Our  great  Englands 
Ihoue.  .Hath  at  their  suite  granted  a  lennine  Truce.  1616 
[soc  TERMINISK],  a  1615  FLETCHER  Bloody  Brother  \\.  ii, 
[The  sun]  hath  his  Termin  In  the  degrees  where  she  [the 
moon]  is,  and  enjoys  By  that  six  dignities. 

t  Te'rmitte,  v.  Obs.  Also  4-5  -yne,-yn,-ene. 
[a.  F.  termine-r  (in  \Vace,  lath  c.),  ad.  L.  ttrmi 
nare  to  TERMINATE.] 

1.  trans.  To  determine,  decide,  settle.      (With 
simple  obj.  or  obj.  cl. ;  also  ahsol.} 

a  13*5  MS.  Kau>t.  B.  520  If.  30  b,  pat  allc  |>e  quo  wnrantes 
ben.  .iplaitedant  i  ter  mined  in  Eyre  of  lustLses.  1382  WYI.I  u 
i  Sam.  xx.  33  Jonathas  vncferstood,  that  it  was  fulli 
termyned  of  his  fader,  that  Dauyd  shulde  be  slayn.  a  1400- 
50  Alexander  3979  Lat  vs  twa  termyn  be  taite  bc-twene  vs 
alane.  14x3  Kelts  of  Par It,  IV.  256  M;«»-  inquere,  here,  and 
tcrmine  ait  the  defautcs.  1496  Dives  A-  Paup.  (W.  de  W.) 
iv.  .\\vii.  194/2  They  wyll  entermete  them  -^euery  cause.. 
&  termine  euery  cause  by  ther  wytt.  t6a8  T.  SPKNCKR 
Logick  47  By  the  forme  the  essence  b  termined  vnto  some 
speciall  kinde.  1705  W.  WALL  Hist,  Inf.  Rapt.  (1845)  I. 
46^,  I  have  not  termined  anything  by  definitive  authority 
a>  if  I  would  be  the  author  of  any  dogma. 

2.  To   state   finally   or    definitely;    to    declare, 
affirm.     (Const,  as  in  i.) 

c  14*0  LYDG.  Tke&es  in.  in  Chaucer's  tt'ks,  (1561)  370 '3 
Thusselde  b  sen,  the  trout  he  to  termine  That  age  and  youth 
drawe  by  O  line.  14*6  —  De  C.uil.  Pilgr.  22599  And  off  my 
flyle  to  termyne,  It  is  I-called  Dyscyplyne.  1499  Pol.  Poettu 
(Rolls)  II.  144  Kolwe  dLscrecioun  Of  thy  fader,,  .plainly  to 
terniyne,  Late  hym  by  thy  myrrour  and  thy  guyde.  c  1475 
Hatl.ContiH.Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  521  The  fifthe  Henry, 
of  knnhtehode  the  lodesterre,  Wyse  and  fulle  manly,  pleynly 
to  termyne. 

3.  trans.  To  cause  to  end  in  or  at  something  ;  inlr. 
to  end  in  or  at  something :   =  TERMINATE  v .  3,  8. 

1634  Br.  HALL  Contempl.t  N.  T.  iv.  v,  How  absurd  had 


TERMINER. 

these  guests  been,  if  they  had  termined  the  thanks  in  the 


In  Conversation,  as  in  their  Center.  Ibid.  u.  38  All  their 
travell  ternnnes  at  voluptuousnesse.  1668  CULPEPPER  & 
COLE  Barthol.  Anat.  i.  26  Arising  from  the  Caecum,  is 
termined  in  the  Rectum. 

4.  trans.  To  set  bounds  to, bound;  to  define,  out 
line  ;  usually  in  pass,  to  be  bounded,  have  its  limit 
or  end  :   =  TERMINATE  v.  6. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  ii.  (1495)  862  Clere 
thynge  well  termined  \Bodley  3IS.  If-  291/1  ytermyned]  is  the 
matere  of  colour.  1555  EDKN  Decades  269  Towarde  the 
west  &  north  it  is  termined  with  an  vnknouen  ende  of 
landes&  seas.  1625  N.  CARPENTER  Geog.  Del.  \.  v.  (1635)  99 
An  imaginary  point,  conceiued  in  a  magnitude  deuoyde  of 
all  quantity,  yet  bounding  and  termining  all  Magnitudes. 
b.  To  confine  or  enclose  within  something. 

1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alch.  v.  in  Ashm.  Theat.  Chem,  Brit. 
(1652]  66  The  shining  of  Gould  is  caused. .Of  pure  and 
subtile  Water  termined  full  well.  Ibid.,  For  of  a  Mirrour 
the  cause  none  other  is,  But  moisture  termined,  as  all  Clerks 
gesse.  1631  J,  DONE  Polydoron  51,  I  find  in  the  most 
cen trail  and  Terrestriall  (that  is)  the  Metalline  bodies  their 
life  is  termined,  shut,  imprisoned  within  themselues. 

5.  To  bring  to  an  end ;  to  end,  finish,  conclude : 
=  TERMINATE  v.  4. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  168  Which  to  rm  ladi  stant  enclined, 
And  hath  his  love  noght  termined.  c  1400  Land  Troy  Bk. 
9629  The  trewes  is  passed  and  alle  termened,  And  alle  ben 
redy.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xxviii.  207  When  he  had 
termynd  that  fight  he  skypt  outt  of  his  wede.  c  1500  Hfelu- 
sine  xxii.  149  Before  my  dayes  be  termyned.  a  16x8  SYL 
VESTER  New  Hienisalem  75  For,  Death  is  dead,  Time 
termined,  Corruption  conquer'd  clean. 

b.  To  form  the  end  or  termination  of:  cf.  TER 
MINATE  v.  4  b. 

c  153*  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  933  They  [verbs] 
be  all  termined  with  the  above  sayd  termination.  1552 
HULOET,  Poynte  terminynge  a  sentence,  comma. 

Hence  f  Te-rmining  vbl.  sb. 

c  \qy>Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode\\.  Ixiii.  (1869)  2o6Deth.  .which 
is  be  ende  of  alle  eerthliche  t hinges,  and  be  termimnge. 

Terminer  J,  in  oyer  and  ter miner :  see  OVER. 

t  Te'rminer 2.  0/>s.  Also  5  termynour.  [a. 
AF.  terminour  —  F.  terminenr  (i3th  c.  in  Godef.), 
agent-n.  from  terminer  to  TEKMINE.]  a.  One  who 
or  that  which  terminates,  ends,  or  limits,  b.  One 
who  or  that  which  determines  or  decides. 

[a  1400  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  iv.  109  [see  TERMISON  quot.  ].]  1496 
Dives  <$•  Panp.  (W.  de  W.)  vn.  xv.  301/2  Consuetude  or 
custome  in  lawe  posytyue..is  exposytour  &  termynour  of 
the  lawe.  1675  WOODHEAD,  etc.  Paraphr.  St.  Paul  38  The 
terminer  and  bound  ;  the  scope  and  aim  ;  the  perfection  and 
accomplisher. 

t  Te-rminine.  Obs.  rare—'1.  ?  Error  for  ter- 
mining,  or  extended  form  of  TERMINE  sb. 

c  1590  MARLOWE  Faust,  vi.  42  One  axletree.  Whose  termi- 
nine  [ed,  1616  termine]  is  termd  the  worlds  wide  pole. 

Terminism  (tauminiz'm).  [mod.  f.  \*.  termin 
us  end,  limit  + -ISM.  So  F.  terminisme^  G.  ter- 
minismiis.]  a.  rhilos.  The  doctrine  that  univer- 
sals  are  mere  terms  or  names:  =  NOMINALISM  b. 
b.  Theol.  The  doctrine  (maintained  by  Reichen- 
berg  at  Leipzig  in  the  I7th  c.)  that  God  has 
appointed  a  definite  term  or  limit  in  the  life  of 
each  individual,  after  which  the  opportunity  for 
salvation  is  lost.  So  Te'rminist  (cf.  med.L.  ter- 
minista},  one  who  holds  or  maintains  terminism 
(in  either  sense) ;  hence  Terniinrstic  a. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Terminists,  Terministx,  a  sect 
or  party  among  the  Calvinists,  1758  JORTIN  Erasmus  I. 
335  note,  The  Terminists  were  Sectaries  in  the  high  Schools. 
. .  They  oppose  the  Thomists,  the  Scotists,  and  the  Albertists : 
they  are  also  called  Occamists.  iT^MACLAiNEtr.  Moshcim's 
Eccl.  Hist.  xv.  ii.  i.  §  7  The  Realists  maintained  a  manifest 
superiority  over  the  Nominalists,  to  whom  they  also  gave 
the  appellation  of  Terminists.  1860  GARDNER  Faiths  of 
WorLt,  Terministic  controversy,  a  dispute  which  arose  to 
wards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  on  the  question, 
Whether  God  has  fixed  a  terminus  gratis,  or  determinate 
period  in  the  life  of  an  individual,  within  which  he  may 
repent..  .Those  who  agreed  with  Reichenberg  received  the 
name  of  Terminists.  1882-3  Schaff's  Encycl.  Relig. 
Knowl.  III.  2317  (heading)  Terminism  and  the  terministic 
controversy. 

Terminize  (tSMminoiz1),  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  termin 
us  TERM  +  -IZE.]  trans.  To  supply  with  terms ;  to 
furnish  a  nomenclature  for. 

1899  Army  $  Navy  Jrnl.  19  Aug.  1221  (Cent.  Supp.)  The 
adoption  [in  French]  of  so  many  English  words,  a  condition 
that  Is  paralleled  in  the  termintzing  of  sports,  such  as  foot 
ball  and  bicycling,  which  crossed  the  Channel  southward. 

Terminology  (taiminfrlodsi).  [mod.  f.  L. 
termin-uS)  in  its  med.L.  sense  '  term  *  +  -LOGY  : 
used  in  Ger.  1786  by  Prof.  C.  G.  Schiitz  of  Jena : 
see  Kant's  Brief wechsel(\$<x>)  I.  446 ;  so  termino- 
logisch  1788.]  Etymologically,  The  doctrine  or 
scientific  study  of  terms ;  in  use  almost  always,  The 
system  of  terms  belonging  to  any  science  or  sub 
ject;  technical  terms  collectively ;  nomenclature. 

1801  Med.  Jrnl.  V.  587  Mr.  Nemnich,  of  Hamburg,  will 
shortly  publish  a  complete  Nosological  Dictionary... It  is 
to  consist  of  two  parts,  in  the  first  of  which  the  Latin 
terminology  will  be  given,  and  in  the  second,  the  dictionary 
of  the  above  languages,  relating  to  diseases,  with  a  Latin 
explanation.  1815  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  (1843)  I.  Pref.  n 
In  the  terminology  or  what,  to  avoid  the  barbarism  of  a 
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word  compounded  of  Latin  and  Greek,  they  would  beg  to 
call  the  orismology  of  the  science.  1837  WHEWELL  Hist. 
Induct,  Sc.  (1857)  III.  258,  I  designate  as  Terminology  the 
system  of  terms  employed  in  the  description  of  objects  of 
natural  history.  1847  LEWES  Hist.  Philas.  (1867)  II.  452 
Kant,  who.  .gave  old  ideas  a  novelty  by  giving  them  a  new 
terminology.  18548.  THOMSON  Wild F I.  HI.  (1861)  146  Some 
knowledge,  .of  botanical  terms — Terminology — is  requisite. 
1880  HUXLEY  Crayjis/i  14  Every  calling  has  its  technical 
terminology. 

Hence  Te:rminolo'ffical  a.,  pertaining  to  ter 
minology  ;  whence  Te rminolo'gically  adv.)\ 
Termino* legist,  one  versed  in  terminology. 

1861  K.  "WINSLOW  Obsc.  Dis.  Brain  $•  Mind  iii.  fed.  2) 
36  Who  can  only  distinguish  terminologically  and  locally 
the  coarser  wheels  of  this  piece  of  intellectual  clockwork. 
1894  Pall  Mall  G.  i  Nov.  3/1  A  winding  road  ankle  deep 
in  mud.,  called  Orchard -street.  Why  an  orchard  was  so 
persistently  associated  with  this  God-forsaken  region  is  a 
question  a  terminologist  only  can  answer.  1906  W.  CHURCHILL 
Sp*  Ho.  Com.  22  Feb.,  It  could  not.  .be  classified  as  slavery 
. .  in  the  extreme  acceptance  of  the  word,  without  some  risk 
of  terminological  inexactitude.  1907  Month  July  57  Lynx- 
eyed  censors,  keenly  on  the  look  out  for  the  least  hint  of 
terminological  inexactitude. 

Terminus  i^tauminzfe).  PI.  termini  (-ai). 
[L.,  —  end,  limit,  boundary ;  also  as  in  sense  2.] 

fl.  Math,    =  TERM  sb.  u,  Ol>$.  rare. 

1571  DIGGES  Pantom.  u.  xx.  Qiv,  When  anye  proportion 
is  geuen,  there  are  two  Numbers  wherewithall  it  is  expressed, 
and  they  are  called  Termini. 

2.  Anc.  Rom.  Myth.  (With  initial  capital.)    The 
deity  who  presided  over  boundaries  or  landmarks. 

1600  HOLLAND  £&?  i.  lv.  38  The  seat  and  house  of  Terminus 
was  not  stirred,  and  he  the  god  alone  that  was  not  displaced 
and  called  forth  of  the  limits  to  him  consecrated.  1638  SIR 
T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  15  This  land  is  the  furthest  part 
of  the  old  knowne  world,  god  Terminus  here  especially 
triumphing. 

3.  A  statue  or  bust  of,  or  resembling  those  of, 
the  god  Terminus ;   also,  the  pedestal  of  such  a 
statue;  see  TERM  sb.  15.     Sometimes,  a  boundary 
post  or  stone. 

1645  EVELYN  Diary  i  Mar.,  Statues  and  antiquities. . 
amongst  which  is.. a  Terminus  that  formerly  stood  in  the 
Appian  Way.  1754  Phil.  Trans.  XLVIII.  822  At  the 
several  angles  of  the  square  was  a  terminus  of  marble. 
1758  J.  KENNEDY  Curios.  Wilton  House  (1786)  3  Such 
Termini  were  set  at  their  Doors  without,  as  the  Limits  and 
Boundaries  of  their  houses.  1842-76  GWILT  Archit.  in.  i. 
§  2686  What  is  called  a  terminus,  which  is,  in  fact,  nothing 
more  than  a  portion  of  an  inverted  obelisk. 

4.  The  point  to  which  motion  or  action  tends, 
goal,  end,   finishing-point;    sometimes   that  from 
which  it  starts  ;  starting-point.    =  TERM  sb.  i  c. 

a  1617  BAYNE  On  Eph,  (1658)  42  This  condition  belongeth 
not  to  the  chusing  but  to  the  terminus  to  life.  1651  tr.  Life 
Father  Sarpi  (1676)  86  That  perfection,  .is  the  very  Ter 
minus  whereunto  the  Church,  and  every  faithful  man  ought 
to  pretend.  1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  in.  iii.  310  Some  of 
these  are  Absolutely  determined,  either  to  Motion,  or  to 
Rest,  or  the  Terminus  of  motion.  1868  LEVEK  Bramleighs 
of  Bp.'s  Folly  I.  xviii.  271,  I  go  straight  to  my  terminus, 
wherever  it  is. 

b.  esp.  in  phr.  terminus  a  quo  (=  'term  from 
which ' ),  terminus  ad  quern  ( =  '  term  to  which '). 

[Phrases  originating  in  Scholastic  L. :  a  1250  in  Albertus 
Magnus,  Pkys.  5.  2.  2  ;  also  in  Aquinas  Roger  Bacon,  Duns 
Scotus,  etc.] 

a  1555  CKANMER  Lords  Supper  (Parker  Soc.)  272  In  nutri 
tion  terminus  a  quo  is  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  man; 
and  terminus  ad  guent  is  the  feeding  and  satisfying  of  his 
hunger  and  thirst.  1618  T.  ADAMS  Viet,  Patience  Wks. 
1861  I.  96  So  there  is  terminus  a  yn0,  from  whence  we  are 
freed  ;  and  terminus  ad  quern,  to  which  we  are  exalted. 
1905  J.  R.  HARRIS  Guiding  Hand  of  God  \\\.  107,  I  do  not 
regard  death.,  as  a  terminus,  but  more  and  more  as  a 
starting-point. ..  It  is  a  terminus  a.  quo  and  not  a  terminus 
ad  quern.  1906  Hibbert  Jrnl.  Jan.  270  The  terminus  ad 
quent^  or  the  end  whither  the  theological  movement  of  our 
age  tends. 

o.  A  boundary,  limit,  rare. 

1673  RAY  Journ.  Low  C.  122  These  Sutures  I  found.. to 
be  the  Termini  or  boundings  of  certain  Diaphragms  or 
partitions,  which  seemed  to  divide  the  Cavity  of  the  Shell 
into  a  multitude  of.  .Cells.  1818  HALLAM  Mid.  Ages  (1872) 
1 1.  vii.  u.  233  The  retrocession  of  the  Roman  terminus  under 
Adrian. 

6.  The  end  of  a  line  of  railway ;  also,  the  station 
at  the  end ;  the  place  at  which  a  tram-line,  etc. 
ends.  (The  common  current  sense.) 

1836  Meek.  Mag._  XXV.  317  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to 
substitute  the  plain  English  termination  for  the  Latin 
terminus.  1837  R.  ALDERSON  in  Papers  Corps  Engineers 
II.  94  Both  lines  commence  from  the  same  terminus.  1841 
Penny  Cycl.  XX.  272/1  A  class  of  buildings  that  have 
sprung  up  of  late  years,  namely  railway  termini.  1848 
LONGF.  in  Life  (1891)  II.  137  Long  walk. .to  the  railway 
terminus  on  the  sea-shore.  1878  F.  S.  WILLIAMS  Midi,  Railw. 
226  The.  .competition  that  arises  from  the  working  of  two 
independent  routes  between  the  same  termini.  1886  C.  E. 
PASCOE  London  of  To-day  xix.  (ed.  3)  192  Hand-bills  and 
time-tables  to  be  easily  had  at  any  terminus  or  railway  book 
ing-office  in  London.  attrib.  1908  Westm.  Gaz.  12  Mar. 
10/2  With  the  coming  of  railways,  .came  terminus  hotels, 
many  of  which  were  now  palatial. 

b.  transf.  wt  gen.  An  end,  extremity ;  the  point 
at  which  something  comes  to  an  end. 

1855  BM^  Senses  $  Int.  i.  ii.  §  8  (1864)  30  The  grey  matter 
[of  the  brain]  is  a  terminus ;  to  it  the  fibrous  collections 
tend,  or  from  it  commence.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xxiii. 
160  The.. glacier  pushes  its  huge  terminus  right  across  the 
valley.  1888  GOODE  Amer.  Fish,  36  It  is  frequently  found 
far  above  the  terminus  of  the  tide.  1891  Cent.  Dicf.t 
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Terminus. .  .6.  The  point  to  which  a  vector  carries  a  given 
or  assumed  point.  1906  Blackw.  JTag.  May  461/2  The 
rugged  terminus  of  England  seems  to  possess  a  charm  of 
its  own. 

fTermison.  06s.  rare— l.  In  5 -yson, -isoun. 
[app.  an  imperfect  adaptation  of  F.  tcrminaisont 
TERMINATION.]  =  TERMINATION  6. 

1393  LASGL.  P.  PI.  C.  iv.  409  An  adjectif  Of  J>re  trewe 
termysons  [MS.  M.  terminours]. 

Termite  (taumait).  [ad.  L.  termes,  termit-em  : 
see  TEKMES.  So  F.  termite  (Diet.  Acad.  1835). 

In  early  use  always  in  pi.  termites,  orig.  the  L.  plural,  in 
3  syllables,  of  termes,  but  at  length  treated  as  Eng.  and  Fr. 
pi.  in  2  syllables,  whence  singular  termite;  cf.  -ITE  2.] 

A  pseudoneuropterous  social  insect  of  the  genus 
Termes  or  family  Termitid&i  chiefly  tropical,  and 
very  destructive  to  timber ;  also  called  white  ant. 

1781  SMEATHMAS  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXI.  160  These  turret 
nests,  built  by  two  different  species  of  Termites.  1815 
KIRBY  £  SP.  Entomol.  ix.  (1818)  I.  261  None  of  them  do 
their  business  so  expeditioualy  or  effectually  as  the  Termite^. 
1859  R.  F.  BURTON  Centr.  A/>;  in  Jrnl.  Geog.  Soc.  XXIX. 
178  They  [ant-hills]  are  generally  built  by  the  termite  under 
some  shady  tree,  which  prevents  too  rapid  drying.  1880 
Even.  Standard  3  Apr.  4/3  The  whole  village  is  said  to  be 
infested  with  the  termite,  which  in  the  head  resembles  greatly 
the  ant.. .  It  attacks  woodwork,  which  it  eats  away. 

to.  attrib.,  as  termite  ant ;  termite-hill,  a  conical 
mound  constructed  as  a  nest  by  termites. 

1849  SA:  Nat.  Hist.,  Mammalia  IV.  208  The  Great  Ant- 
eater,  or  Ant-bear. ..The  limbs  are.  .furnished  with  huge 
hook-like  claws  well  adapted  for  making  forcible  entrance 
into  the  solid  dwellings  of  the  termite  ants.  1871  TYL.OR 
Prim.  Cult.  II.  xv.  187  Rivers,  lakes,  and  springs,. .termite- 
hills,  trees. 

Hence  Termitary  (taMmitari),  also  in  mod.L. 
form  termita-rium  [-ARY1  B.  2,  -AKIUM],  a  ter 
mites'  nest ;  Termitic  (tsjmi'tik)  a.}  of,  per 
taining  to,  or  formed  by  termites ;  Termitid 
(ta'imitid),  Termitine  (taumitain)  a.,  belonging 
to  the  Termitidx ;  sb,  an  insect  of  this  family,  a 
termite;  Termitopliag-ous  (-p'fagas)  a.  [Gr. 
-c/xryos  eating],  feeding  upon  or  devouring  termites; 
Termitophilous  (-(rfilas)  a.  [Gr.  <p/Aos  loving], 
inhabiting  the  nests  of  termites,  as  certain  beetles; 
so  Te'rmitophile,  a  termitophilous  insect. 

1863  DATES  Nat.  Amazon  II.  i.  63  The  endless  ramified 
galleries  of  which  a  *Termitarium  is  composed.  1826  KIRBY 
&  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  xlix.  478  The  formicary,  the  *termitary, 
the  vespiary,  and  the  bee-hive  send  forth  their  thousands. 
1881  PINTO  How  I  crossed  Africa  I.  v.  121  A  soil. .of 
*termitic  formation.  1898  E.  P.  EVANS  Evol.  Ethics \\.  211 
An  advanced  state  of  termitic  civilization.  1899  Camb. 
Nat.  Hist.  VI.  171  One  member  of  this  genus  [Leptogenys] 
is  of  *Termitophagous  habits.  1886  SCHWARZ  in  Proc. 
Entom.  Soc.  Washington  I.  160  In  North  America  only  a 
few  ^termitophilous  species  have  hitherto  been  observed. 

Termless  (taumles),  a.    [f.  TEEM  sb.  +  -LESS.] 

1.  Having  no  term  or  limit;  boundless,  endless. 
£•1586   C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  i.xxxix.  xii,  In  tearmlesse 

turnes,  my  tearmlesse  truth  assuring.  1596  SPENSER  Hymn 
Heavenly  Love  75  Ne  hath  their  day,  ne  hath  their  blisse, 
an  end,  But  there  their  termelesse  time  in  pleasure  spend. 
1652  BKHLOWM  Theoph.  iv.  xl,  That  pen  was  dipt  i'ith  * 
StandUh  of  thy  Blood  Which  wrot  th'  Indenture  of  our  term 
less  Good  !  1851  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  I.  u.  iv.  iii.  §  14  The 
same . .  laws  which  require  perfect  simplicity  of  mass,  require 
infinite  and  termless  complication  of  detail. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  expressed  by  terms;    in 
expressible,  indescribable./^/.   (Cf.  PHBASELESS.) 

1597  SHAKS.  Lovers  Compl.  94  His  phenix  downe  began 
but  to  appeare  Like  vnshorne  veluet,  on  that  termlesse  skin. 

3.  Not  dependent  on  or  limited  by  any  terms  or 
conditions ;  unconditional. 

1902  \Vestm.  Gaz.  14  Oct.  1/3  Not  a  peace  by  interrup 
tion  of  hostilities;  but  the  simple,  unconditioned,  termless 
peace  supplied  by  a  '  fight  to  the  finish  '. 

Termly  (taumli),  a.  Now  rare.  [f.  TERM  sb. 
+  -LY  1 ;  cf.  daily ,  weekly ',  monthly^  Occurring 
every  term  or  at  fixed  terms ;  periodical ;  esp.  paid 
or  due  every  recurrent  term  or  at  fixed  terms. 

1598  LAMBARDE  Alienations  in  Bacon's  Wks.  (1879)  I. 
595/1  The  clerks  are  partly  rewarded  by  that  mean  also 
[petty  fees]for  their,  .writings,  besides  that  termly  fee  which 
they  are  allowed.     1695  Sc.  Acts  Will.  Ill,  c.  64  (1822)  IX. 
459/2  Men.. who.. earn  their  living  by  daily  wages  or  by 
termly  hire.     1829  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  Introd.,  Chapel  Errock, 
where  the  tenants  of  the  Duke  were  summoned  to  appear 
with  their  termly  rents.      1852  HANNA  Mem.  Chalmers  IV. 
xvii.    329   Termly   subscriptions   for    the    support    of    the 
ministers,  .were  obtained. 

Te'rmly,  adv.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  2.]     Term  by 

term;  every  term,  or  at  fixed  terms;  periodically. 
1484  Exch.  Rolls  Scotl.  IX.  284  note,  To  be  pait  therof 
yerely  and  termely  at  the  termes  foresaidiis.  1598  LAM 
BARDE  Alienations  in  Bacon's  Wks.  (1879)  *•  595/1  The  fees, 
or  allowances,  that  are  termly  given  to  these  deputies, 
receiver,  and  clerks,  for  recompence  of  these  their  pains. 
1683  Act  of  Supply  (Edin.)  in  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2036/3  Pay- 
able  at  two  Terms,  viz.  Whitsonday  and  Mertimas  each 
year,  beginning  at  Whitsonday  next.. and  soforth  termly. 
1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  ii,  I  would.. put  it  in  order  for  you 
termly,  or  weekly,  or  daily. 

Termoii  (ta'jman).  Irish  Hist.  [a.  Olrish 
termonn  {Annals  of  Ulster^  Sio,  830),  mod.Ir. 
tearmamiy  *  church-territory  or  -liberties,  privilege, 
sanctuary,  protection  *,  ancient  adaptation  of  L. 
terminus  l limit,  bound';  cf.  the  use  of  Ir.  crick 
*  finis,  terminus  '}  in  the  sense  *  territory  ',  L.yfcor.] 


TERMONER. 

Anciently  in  Ireland,  Land  belonging  to,  or  form 
ing  the  precinct  or  liberties  of  a  religious  house, 
which  was  free  and  exempt  from  all  secular  charges 
or  imposts;  church  land.  Hence  termon-land, 
church  land;  Te'rmoner,  tormon-mau  (Ir.  tear- 
mannach})  a  tenant  of  church  land. 

"533  -s''-  f'ajtrs  Hen.  l'IIft  II.  164  That  no  Inglish  lorde 
.  .make  any  bande  or  covenaunte  with  any  Irishman  to  have 
right  ought  of  him,  or  bering  of  men  of  warre,  or  termons, 
to  his  awne  use.  1537  Calr.  Carctv  flfSS.  n6  Termoners. 
1607  DAVIKS  ist  Let.  to  Earl  Salisbury  Tracts  (1787)  233 
The  rest  of  the  spiritual  lands,  which  the  Irish  call  Tsnnons, 
they  were  granted  to  sundry  servitors.  Ibid.  247  Termon 
doth  signify,  in  the  Irish  tongue,  a  liberty,  or  freedom,  and 
..all  Church-iands  whatsoever  are  called  Termon-lands  by 
the  Irish.  Ibid.  248  Glebe  lands,  the  tenants  . .  whereof 
were  called  Termon  men,  and  had  privilege  of  clergy.  1764 
^V.  HARRIS  tr.  Ware's  Antiq.  Ireland  II.  I.  xxxv.  233  To 
him  [the  Erenach  or  Herenach]  also  and  to  his  Family  were 
antiently  appropriated  Lands  called  Termon- Lands,  as 
being  Lands  freed  and  discharged  from  all  Secular  Imposi 
tions,  but  which  were  liable  to  certain  Pensions  and  refec 
tions,  payable  yearly  to  the  Bishop.  1848  O'DOSOVAN  tr. 
Ann.  ire/.  1229  All  the  termoners  of  the  province.  1890 
J.  HEALV  Insula  Sanct.  2^5  He  plundered  Clonmacnoise 
and  its  termon  lands  three  times. 

Termor  (tOMm^j).  Law.  Also4-ur,  6-7  -our, 
-er.  [a.  AF.  termer,  f.  ttnne,  TERM:  see  -ER-.  In 
med.L. /i:rmindrius(DuC.}.]  One  who  holds  lands 
or  tenements  for  a  term  of  years,  or  for  life;  one 
who  has  a  term  (TKKM  sb.  6). 

[1292  HKITTON  n.  xxxiii.  §  4  Sicum  en  cas  ou  le  chief  seig- 
nur  engette  termers.]  a  1313  MS-  ^*-<r/.  B.  520  If.  72  pe 
prou  trerof  were  be  termurres.  15x9  Act  13  Hen.  J  *///,  c. 
15  §  i  The  same  Leasers,  .have,  .put  the  same  Termers 


or 

are  but  termers  of  our  semes,  yet  may,  If  we  can  stocke  our 
selues,  and  thriue,  uplay  Much,  much  deare  treasure  for  the 
great  rent  day,  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  I.  500  When 
terms  for  years  became  fully  established,  and  the  interest  of 
the  termor  was  secured  against  the  effect  of  fictitious  re- 
coveries,  long  terms  for  years  were  frequently  created. 

Te'rm-time.     The  time  of  term. 

a.  The  period  during  which  the  law-courts  are 
in  session ;  the  period  of  study  at  a  university  or 
school :   see  TERM  sb.  5. 

1426  Rolls  of  Par  It.  V.  408/2  That  oute  of  Terme  tyme, 
nothyng  be  spedd  in  the  Counsaille.  1435  Ibid,  1.491/1 
All  the  high  Courtes.  .been  sette  and  holden.  .duryng  all 
the  four  terme  tymes  of  the  yere.  1562-3  Act  5  Eliz. 
c.  23  §  2  One  Writ  of  Capias,  .returneable  in  the  same 
Courte,  in  the  Terme  tyme,  1600-12  ROWLANDS  Four 
Knaves  (Percy  Soc.)  6  A  country  blew-coate  serving  man, 
In  tearme-time  sent  to  towne.  1721  AMHKRST  Terrae  Fil. 
No.  47  (1754)251  The  heads  of  col  leges  and  halls,  .are  obliged 
to  assemble,  .every  monday  throughout  the  year,  in  vaca 
tion-time  as  well  as  in  term-time.  1849  THACKKRAY  Pen* 
dennis  xxix,  In  term-time  Mr.  Pen  showed  a  most  praise 
worthy  regularity  in.  .eating  his  dinners  in  Hall. 

b.  In  Scotland,  the  time  or  season  of  either  term, 
Whitsuntide  or  Martinmas. 

Mod.  The  rent  payable  at  term-lime. 

Tern  (tain),  sbl  Also  7  terne.  [Of  Norse 
origin  :  cf.  Da.  terne,  Sw.  tarnat  Norw.  and  Faro. 
terna :— ON.  f>ernat  the  tern  or  sea  swallow. 

Some  consider  tern  to  be  related  to  stearn,  stern,  which 
occurs  In  OE.  as  a  bird-name,  and,  in  the  form  starn,  is  a 
name  in  E.Anglia  of  the  Common  and  the  Black  Tern  ;  it  is 
mentioned  by  W.  Turner  Aviurti  prseeipuantm  historia^ 
1544,  as  '  nostrati  lingua  sterna  appellata  ,  whence  Linnxus 
took  Sterna  as  a  generic  name.] 

The  common  name  of  a  group  of  sea-birds  of  the 
genus  Sterna,  or  sub-family  Sterninx,  akin  to  the 
gulls,  but  having  generally  a  more  slender  body, 
long  pointed  wings, and  a  forked  tail ;  a  sea  swallow. 

Of  the  species,  which  are  widely  diffused  from  Arctic  to 
extreme  southern  coasts,  the  British  Museum  Catalogue 
reckons  more  than  50,  of  which  33  are  placed  in  the  genus 
Sterna,  and  about  18  distributed  in  ten  other  genera.  Of 
these,  six  are  considered  indigenous  to  the  British  coasts, 
and  many  more  to  those  of  N.  America.  The  Common 
Tern  of  Britain  and  N.  America  is  Sterna  hintndo  (or 
fatviatilis)\  the  Sandwich  T.,  the  largest  British  species, 
now  scarce,  is  S.  cantiaca  \  the  Arctic  T.,  .9.  macrura  ;  the 
Roseate  T.,  S.  dovgaiti ;  the  Little  T.,  S.  tninuta ;  the  l;!a«  k 
Tern,  Hydrochetidon  (formerly  Stfrna)  ntrra. 

1678  RAY  Willughby's  Omith.  352  This  [Black  Tern, 
Sterna  nigra]  is  aUothe  brown  Tern  of  Mr.  Johnson.  Ibid. 
353  In  the  Northern  parts  they  call  them  Terns,  whence 
Turner  calls  them  in  Latine,  Sterny,  1785  L  M  HAM  Gen. 
Syn.  III.  n.  356  Sandwich  Tern. ..This  species  is  pretty 
common  on  the  coasts  of  Kent.  183*  HT.  MARTINEAU  Ella 
of  Gar.  Hi,  The  terns  and  gulls  screaming.  1888  NEWTON  in 
Encyct.  Brit.  XXIII.  189/1  The  Sandwich  Tern,  5".  sandvi- 
censis  or  S.  cantiaca . .  is  the  largest  of  the  British  species. 

Tern  (tain),  a.  and  sb.2     [As  adj.,  ad.  L.  terni 
three  each.     As  sb.,  app.  a.  F.  terne  (i5th  c.).] 
t  A.    adj.    Bot.   Arranged  in  threes;  ternate. 

1760  J.  L«E  Introd.  Bot.  in.  xxii.  (1788)  242  The  Peduncle 
is  said  to  be. .  Tern,  or  three  from  the  same  Axilla.     Ibid. 
xxiii.252  In  respect  to  Opposition, opposite  Leaves  will  some 
times  become  tern,  quatern,  or  qutne,  growing  by  Threes, 
Fours,  or  Fives.     18*8  in  WEBSTER. 

B.  sb.  1.  A  set  of  three ;  a  trio,  triplet,  spec. 
ta.  //.  [F.  un  terne,  formerly  ternes :— L.  Urntis.] 
A  double  three  in  dice-playing.  (In  quot.yfc.)  Obs. 
b.  In  a  lottery,  three  winning  numbers  drawn  to 
gether  ;  a  prize  gained  by  such  a  drawing,  o.  A 
group  of  three  stanzas. 
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rj.  -  Coer  de  L.  3009  King  Richard  held  a  tronchon  true 
..Ternes  and  qucrncs  he  gave  him  there.  1856  MRS. 
KKOWNING  Aur.  Leigh  vn.  1247  She'd  win  a  tern  in  Thurs 
day's  lottery.  1869  BROWNING  Ring  fy  Bk.  xii.  158  But 
that  he  forbid  The  lottery,  why,  Twelve  were  Tern  Quatern  ! 
1879  KURNIVALL  Chaucer's  Mitt.  P.  419  This  late  Poem 
{Envoy  to  Sc0gan\  composed  of  two  Terns  and  an  Envoy. 

2.  Math.  A  system  of  three  pairs  of  conjugate 
triads  of  planes  which  together  contain  the  twenty- 
seven  straight  lines  lying  in  a  cubic  surface  (i.  e. 
one  represented  by  an  equation  of  the  third  degree). 

1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

3.  A   three-masted    schooner;    a   three-master. 
(Local,  New  Eng.)  (Cent.  Diet.  1891.) 

fTern,  v.  Obs.  Also  5  teern.  [ad.  mcd.L. 
Urn-are  ?  to  treble  :  cf.  F.  terner  *  to  throw  a  tre[y] 
or  three'  (Cotgr.  1611).]  ?To  throw  a  tern  or 
terns  in  dice-playing.  Hence  f  Terned  ppl.  a.t 
t  Te-rning  vbl.  sb. 

c  1440  Protnp.  Pare.  489/2  Tcrnyd,  in  pley  or  ober  thyngys 
(S,  teernyt  in  pley  or  other  lykj,  ternatus.  Ternyn,  yn 
gamys  pleyynge,  terno.  Ternynge,  tematus,  ternacio. 

Tern  :  see  TEUNE  a.1  ;  obs.  var.  TURN  v.  and  sb. 

Terna  (to-ina).  [a.  L.  terna  (nornina)  three 
(names)  at  once.]  In  A\  C.  Ch.  A  list  of  three 
names  submitted  to  the  Pope  or  other  authority 
to  choose  from. 

1895  Tablet  28  Dec.  1030  A  terna  has  been  received  at 
Propaganda  for  the  appointment  of  a  Coadjutor  to  the  Kishop 
of  Southwark.  1903  Daily  Chron.  20  July  5/3  While 
Abbot  —  -  is  prominent  on  the  terna,  I  am  assured  that  the 
Bishop  of  -  s  name  .  .  does  not  appear. 

Ternado,  obs.  form  of  TORNADO. 

Ternal(t3Mnal),rt.  rare.  [ad.  med.L.  tcrnal-ist 
f.  tern-l  distrib.  numeral,  '  three  by  three  \  f.  tcr 
thrice  :  see  -AL.  So  OF.  ternal  [l5th  c.  in  Godef.).] 

1.  Consisting  of  three  ;  threefold,  triple. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gtibelhouer's  Bk.  Physickf  193/1  Madefye 
therin  a  ternall  reduplicated  cloth  [explained  by  '  trebled  ' 
in  'The  Exposition*!  of  such  wordes  as  are  in  this  Jlooke 
derived  of  the  Latines  'J.  1657  TOMLINSOS  Knious  Di$p. 
652  The  Oyl.  .by  its  ternal  maceration,  .acquires  more  venue. 
a  1680  CHARNOCK  in  Spur^eon  Trtas.  Dai'.  Ps,  xcix.  3  A 
tcrnal  repetition  of  his  holiness. 

2.  Third  (of  each  group  of  three)  ;   =  TERNARY  3. 
1804  SOUTHEY  in  Ann.  Rev.  II.  526  [OfLyfcaus  Desconus} 

The  four  ternal  lines  rhyming  .  .  and  also  the  two  first  couplets. 
[The  stanzas  rime  :  aad,  aad,  bbd,  ccd.] 

Ternar,  terner  (tjrjnai).  Obs,  exc.  Hist. 
[ad.  late  L.  tentdri-us  :  see  TERNARY.]  A  student 
of  the  third  or  lowest  rank  at  St.  Andrews,  and 
app.  in  other  of  the  Scottish  Universities. 

1698  (July)  Minute,  St.  Leonards  Coll.,  St.  Andrews* 
Many  are  of  opinion  that  the  distinctions  of  Primar, 
Secondar,  and  Ternar,  ought  to  be  taken  away.  1807 
GKIERSON  St.  Andrews  160  The  Terners  had  gowns  of  an 
inferior  sort  of  cloth,  without  trimming,  and  paid  one  guinea 
and  a  half  of  fees.  Seconders  and  Terners  are  the  only  dis 
tinctions  now  in  use.  18*7  £";•/</.  Commissioners  Scot.  Univ. 
(1817)  III.  35  (St.  Andrews)  The  Primars  are  the  sons  of 
Noolemen  ;  the  Secondars  are  what  they  call  Gentlemen 
Commoners  in  England;  and  the  Ternars  are  those  of  the 
common  ranks  of  life.  They  pay  different  fees  according  to 
the  rank  they  hold.  1907  LANG  Hist.  Scoff.  IV.  xiii.  407 
Men  who  could  afford  to  pay  a  Secondar's  fee  often  entered 
themselves  as  Ternars. 

Ternariant  (t3jne»'riant).  Math.  [f.  TERN- 
ARY  +  the  ending  of  INVARIANT,  etc.]  (See  quots.) 

1882  SYLVESTER  in  Atner.  Jrnl.  Math.  V.  81  note,  I  am 
inclined  to  substitute  the  word  binariant  for  subinvariants, 
and  to  speak  of  simple,  double,  treble  or  multiple  binariants. 
The  functions  similarly  related  to  ternary  forms  will  then  he 
styled  simple  or  multiple  ternariants.  1890  FORSVTH  it-id. 
XII.  i  note.  It  has  proved  convenient  to  use  the  word  '  ter 
nariants  '  as  a  generic  term  for  concomitants  of  ternary 
qualities  instead  of  giving  it  the  signification  which  Prof. 

i    Sylvester,  .proposed,,  .viz.  the  leading  coefficients  of  those 

!    concomitants. 

Ternary  (taunari),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  late  L. 
ternarius  consisting  of  three,  f.  tern-i  :  see  TERNAL 
and  -ARY  1.  Cf.  F.  ternaire  (i5th  c.).] 

A.  adj.  1.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  com 
pounded  of,  or  characterized  by  a  set  (or  sets)  of 
three  ;  threefold,  triple.  Ternary  system  (of 
classification),  one  in  which  each  division  is  into 
three  parts. 

(•1430  Art  Nombryng  19  Some  vscn  fortp  distingue  the 
nombre  by  threes,  and  ay  begynne  forto  wirche  vndre  the 
first  of  the  last  ternary  other  uncomplete  nornbn-.  1596 
Hi  n.  Surv.  Popery  IT.  it.  vi.  169  The  ternarie  number  doth 
not  determine  the  apparitions  in  themselues.  1603  HOLLAND 
Plutarch's  Mor.  1302  This  ternary  or  threefold  number. 
1659  OWEN  Div.  Orif.  AV>/)V.  Wk«.  1853  XVI.  310  The 
rinity..  is  a  trinity  in  unity,  or  the  ternary  number  of 


persons  in  the  same  essence.     1715  CIIF.YXK  Philos.  Print. 
Rflii*.  11,  129  The  Profane  and  Ignorant  may  make  a  J'^t  of 
this   Ternary   Chain.      1714    WATKRLAND  Further    I'inJ. 
' 


TERNATEIX 

binary  form},  or  in  which  the  principal   subject 

recurs  three  times  (=  rondo  form}. 

1*597  l€oK*r/rfwi  Mns.  Annot.,  The  last  of  the  two 
mimmes  is  marked  with  a  piicke.  .for  perfections  sake,  that 
the  ternary  number  may  be  obserucd.]  17x7-41  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  s.v.  Measure,  Ternary,  or  triple  measure,  is..  where 
two  minims  are  played  during  a  fall,  and  but  one  in  a  rise. 
1898  STAINKR&  DAJUCTT  Diet,  flfus.  Terms,  Ternary  form, 
rondo  form.  Ternary  measure,  triple  time.  \yc&  Athenaeum 
iS  July  78/1  Another  interesting  instance  of  modification  is 
that  of  binary  form,  which  by  expansion  became  ternary. 

o.  Chem.  and  Klin.  Compounded  or  consisting 
of  three  elements  or  constituents. 

t  By  Dalton  used  in  the  sense  'Consisting  of  three  atoms'. 

1808  HENRY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCVIII.  283  Oxygen,  hydro- 
gen,  and  carbon,  united  in  the  form  of  a  ternary  compound. 
1808  UALTON  Chem.  P  kilos,  i.  213  If  there  are  two  bodies, 
A  and  15,  .,  i  atom  of  A  +  a  atoms  of  H  ~  i  atom  of  I),  ternary. 
1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract,  Agric.  fed.  4)  I.  22  The^e  ter 
nary  compounds,  such  as  starch,  gum,  sugar,..  are  non- 
nitrogenized.  1851  RICHARDSON  Gcol,  464  Perfect  granite 
is  a  ternary  compound  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  di-axial  mica, 
universally  diffused.  1864  H.  SI-ENI  ER  Biol.  I.  n  In  chemical 
stability  these  ternary  compounds..  are  in  a  marked  degree 
below  the  binary  ones. 

d.  fiot.  Arranged  in  threes   around  a  common 
axis  :  usually  in  reference  to  the  parts  of  a  flower. 

1830  LINDLEV  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  251  The  ternary  division  of 
the  flower  of  Monocotyledons  is  often  departed  from  .  .  ;  many 
Dicotyledons  have  also  ternary  floral  envelopes.  1866 
Trcas.  Bot  ,  Ternary,  tt't'tmie,  when  three  things  arc  in 
opposition  round  a  common  axi-%  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  J'~lor,i 
12  Berberideae..  analogy.  .in  the  3-nary  floral  \\h-rls  with 
Monocotyledons. 

e.  Klath.  Constructed  on  the  number  three  as  a 
base,  as  tertiary  logarithm,  ternary  scale    of  nota 
tion)  ;  involving  three  variables,  as  ternary  qitantic  . 

iB6o  CAU.FY  Math.  Papers  IV.  604  The  number  of 
vaii.ibles  (the  functi"ii  bcni-  homogeneous)  is  denoted  by 
the  wouis  I'inary,  ternary,  .Sx.  1898  Ibid.  XIV.  Iiulrx.  '1  er- 
nary  Quadratics.  ..  Ternary  Quadncs..  .Ternary  Quantics. 

1*.  Astron.  Ternary  system,  a  system  ot  three 
stars  which  revolve  under  mutual  attraction,  or 
round  a  common  centre. 

1  2.  Ternary  part^  one  of  three  equal  parts  ;  a 
third  part.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gafalhoufr's  fi£.  Physi<;kt  io3/_  \VhLh 
poulder  we  must  diuide  into  3  xquall  portions,  then  take 
therof  a  ternary  parte. 

3.  Last  of  each  successive  group  of  three  ;   third. 

1690  LEVBOURN  Curs.  Math.  330  [In  extracting  roots] 
Squares,  .are  to  be  marked  with  Points..  over  every  Dii.aiy 
or  second  Figure.  Cubes  oxer  every  Ternary  Figure. 

4.  Third  in  subordination,  rank,  or  order. 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  EntOftiol.  xlviii.  IV.  44  ^  Tins  syst-'in 
..in  its  ternary  groups,  equivalent  to  the  Orders  of  Lin  tic 
[etc.].  1829  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  I.  135  The 
only  wonder  is,  that  when  they  went  to  the  secondary  sense, 
they  did  not  go  to  the  ternary.  1831  CARLVLF,  Misc.  (1857) 
II.  263  In  a  secondary  and  even  a  ternary  reflex. 

B.  sb.  fl.  A  set  or  group  of  three  ;  a  ternion, 
a  trio.  Obs. 

1460  CAPCRAVB  Chron.  Ded.  (Rolls)  3  Make  in  xmre  soule 
to  [=  two)  ternaries,  on  [  one]  in  feith  anothir  in  love: 
beleve  in  God  —  Fadir,  and  Son,  and  Holy  Gost  :  love  God 
in  al  ;oure  hert,  al  }oure  -soule,  and  al  ;ourc  mynde.  1542 
RECORDE  (,'r.  Art,-s(iS7S')  4§  Put  a  pricke  ouer  the  four  the 
Figure,,  .ouer  the  vij..  .and  so  fort  he,  still  leauinn  two  figures 
betweene  eche  two  pricks.  And  those  two  roomes  betweene 
the  prickes,  are  called  Ternaries.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootontitt 
377,  I  conclude  this  Ternary  of  Worthies  with  Cato.  1686 
tr.  Lhy  t.  i.  xxiv.  15  There  happened  to  be.  .  three  Brothers 
in  each  Army.  ..The  two  Kings  treated  with  these  two  ter 
naries  of  Brethren.  1779-81  JOHNSON  /..  /'.,  Cray  F  28 
The  second  ternary  of  stanzas  [in  The  I'r  x'''t'i.(  r  ' 

fb.  The  Holy  Trinity.     [SoOK.Av;;a/>*.]  Obs. 

1570  DEK  Math.  Prcf.  "j  b,  By  the  infinite  goodnes  of  the 
Almighty  Ternarie.  1661  SPARROW  tr.  Bt/tme's  Rent.  H  &s  , 
ist  Apol.  to  B.  Tybktn  79  There  was  Joy  in  Heaven  in 
Ttrnario  Sancto,  in  the  Holy  Ternary. 

f2.  Anumber  which  isamultiple  of  three.  rarc~l. 

1557  RECOKDE  ll'hetst.  (1558)  O  iv  b,  Thei  muste  all  waics 
bee  ternaries,  as  3.  6.  9.  or  12.  &c. 

Hence  fTernariness  Obs.  rare,  ternary  condi 
tion.  So  f  Texna*rian,  f  Terna  Tions  adjs.t  — 
THRNARY  a. 


Christ's  Dir.  iv.  9  10  The  equality  is  mentioned  as  belong 
ing  to  the  ternary  number,  here  considered  a*  a  figure  of  the 
Trinity.  1881  WESTCOTT  &  HORT  Grk,  N.  T.  In  trod.  S  152 
Ternary  variations  in  which  each  of  the  three  groups  approxi 
mately  attests  a  different  variant.  1909  Cent.  Diet.  Suppl.  s.  v. 
Symmetry,  If  [the  angle  i-.J  120°,  or  the  crystal  repeats  itself 
three  times,  the  symmetry  is  threefold  or  ternary  and  the 
.*•  i  is  a  triad  axis. 

b.  Mtts.  Ternary  measure  or  time  :  triple  time 
(?obs.}.  Ternary  form  :  the  form  of  a  movement 
which  is  founded  on  three  principal  subjects  (cf. 


t>£-r.,  Ternary,  Ttmarioiu,  of  or  belong 
ing  to  three.  i66a  J.  CHANDLER  Van  HebnonCs  Oriaf.  266 
S<>  the  likeness  cf  ternarine<;s  shall  cea«ef  &  such  an  image 
shall  badly  square  with  the  Type,  whose  image  it  is  believed 
to  be.  1715-20  POPE  Iliad  111.  214  The  tcrn.tr  tan  number. 

Ternate  (ta'inA),  a.  [ad.  r-iod.L.  temat-us 
(in  Linnaeus  1750),  in  form  pa.  pple.  of  med.L. 
tcrnare  (  Promp.  Parv.}  to  treble  or  intake  threefold. 
Cf.  F.  tem£  (1783  in  Hatz.-Dann.).]  Produced  or 
arranged  in  threes  ;  spec.  Bot.  applied  to  a  com 
pound  leaf  composed  of  three  leaflet?,  or  to  leaves 
arranged  in  whorls  of  three  ;  also  to  leaflets  borne 
on  secondary  or  tertiary  similarly  arranged  petioles 
(biternate,  tritcrnate). 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  /•'.'/.  in.  vi.  (1765)  188  Bittrnatt,  or 
i^jiplicato-  Ttmatt,  when  there  are  three  Folioles  on  a 
Petiole,  and  each  Foliole  is  Ternate.  1785  MARTYN  Koxs- 
stau's  Bot.  xvi.  (1794)  177  The  species  is  distinguished  by 
its  ternate  leaves.  1811  AYrw  Bot.  Card.  i.  28  The  leaf  (of 
Aiutticnc  tt(ntore>sa\  is  doubly  ternate.  1861  Miss  PRATT 
Flatter.  PI.  I.  4  A  ternate  leaf  consists  of  three  leaflets  on 
a  common  stalk,  as  in  the  Clover. 

So  f  Te  mated  a.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Sitpp.  s.v.  Lta/t  Ternated  Leaf. 
a  compound  one,,  .of  three  leaves  on  a  common  petiole 


TERNATELY. 

Temately  (t5Mn/tli),  adv.  [f.  TEKN ATE  a.  + 
-I.Y  -.]  In  a  ternate  manner ;  in  threes. 

1860  in  WORCESTER  citing  GRAY.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora 
167  Angelica, . .  Leaves  ternately  2-pinnate.  1897  A.  DRUCKER 
tr.  lhcring*s  El'ol.  Aryan  120  According  to  their  duodeci 
mal  system,  the  Babylonians  must  have  calculated  their 
time  for  work  and  rest  ternately:  three  sets  or  relays  of 
working  periods,  each  of  three  hours. 

Ternatisect  (tajn^i-tisekt),  a.  Bot.  [f.  mod. 
I,,  ternat-us TERNATE  +  sect-us cut.]  Cut  into  three 
lobes,  the  divisions  extending  to  the  midrib. 

1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  8  Ranunculus  bulbosus.  .leaves 
3-foliolate  or  ternatisect. 

Ternato-pinnate  (tajn^topi'mt),  a.  Bot.  \\. 
mod.L.  ternat-us  TERNATE  (after  Greek  combining 
forms  in  -e)  +  PINNATE.]  Applied  to  a  compound 
leaf  having  three  pinnate  divisions  proceeding  from 
a  common  petiole. 

1857  HF.NFREY  Bot.  60  What  are  called  biternate  and  tri- 
ternate  compound  leaves  are  in  most  cases  pinnate  leaves 
with  unijugate  and  terminal  leaflets.  Such  leaves  should 
perhaps  be  called  temato-pinnate  or  bi-temato-pinnate,  &c. 

Terne,  a-1  C^-1)  Obs.  exc.  as  F.  (tfm).  Also 
6  tern.  [a.  F.  terne  dull,  tarnished  (15th  c.  in 
Godef.) ;  of  doubtful  origin  :  see  TARNISH  v.] 

1 1.  Gloomy ;  fierce.  Sc.  Obs.    Also  t  Terned  a. 

1508  DUNBAR  Tua  Mariit  Wemen  261  Thought  ;e  as  tygris 
be  terne,  be  tretable  in  luf.  a  1568  O  wicket  Wemen,  etc.  15 
in  Bannatyne  Poems  (Hunter.  Cl.)^  Als  terne  as  tygir,  of 
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mound  or  hillock,  the  site  of  a  prehistoric  village, 
and  still  in  many  cases  occupied  by  a  village  or 
church,  in  parts  of  Friesland  below  sea-level  or 
liable  to  inundation.  Also  attrib. 

These  terfeu,  like  the  Italian  terremare  or  terramares, 
have  in  modern  times  been  excavated  for  the  .sake  of  t 
fertilizing  soil  which  they  yield,  and  more  recently  for  the 
prehistoric  remains  found  in  them  ;  the  name  has  thus  passed 
into  archaeological  use. 


look  me  up  a  little  accurtlie. 

fb.  as  sb.  Gloom.  Sc.  06s.  rare— '. 

1500-10  DL-NBAH  Poemslxxxv.  (Ballat  o/Our  Lady}  7  Our 
tern  inferne  for  to  dispern,  Helpe  rialest  rosyne. 

||  2.   (as  Kr.)  Dull,  lacking  brilliancy  of  colouring. 

1901  Daily  Ne-.vs  5  Feb.  6/5  In  the  large  sketch  from 
Tintoret's  '  Adoration  ', . .  the  colour  is  dull  and  terne. 

Terne  (t5m),  a.2  and  si'.2  [The  first  element  in 
terne-plale  as  a  separate  word.]  a.  adj.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  terne-plate.  b.  sb.  =  TERSE-PLATE. 

1891  Pall  MM  G.  9  Sept.  6/3  The  terne  mixture  does  not 
adhere  to  the  sheets  of  iron,  but  runs  off  like  quicksilver 
from  certain  parts  of  the  sheet.  1904  Daily  Chron.  15  Dec. 
5/5  To  the  end  of  November  he  thought  they  would  have 
shipped  more  tin,  terne,  and  galvanised  sheets  than  during 
any  year  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain. 

Terne,  obs.  f.  TABU.   Terned :  see  TERNE  a.1 1. 

Terne-plate  (ta-mpU-K).  Also  tern-,  [prob. 
f.  TERNE  a.1,  dull,  lacking  brilliancy,  in  reference 
to  the  dullness  of  terne-plate,  in  comparison  with 
tin-plate.]  Thin  sheet-iron  coated  with  an  alloy 
of  lead  and  tin  ;  an  inferior  kind  of  tin-plate ;  a 
sheet  or  plate  of  this.  Also  attrib. 

1858  SIMMOXDS  Ditt.  Trade,  Terne-flates,  thin  sheet-iron 
coated  with  an  amalgam  of  tin  and  lead.  1880  Eclio  15  Oct. 
2/4  Some  unscrupulous  packers  are  using  terne  plates  instead 
of  tin  plates.  1892  fall  Mall  G.  10  Dec.  7/1  Inferior  plates, 
known  as  tern-plates  and  mostly  used  for  roofing,  contain 
a  great  deal  of  lead.  1894  [see  TAGGER  '  4).  1907  G.  E. 
DIXKKRING  Par!.  Kef.  Tinning  Metals  8  No  evidence  of 
lead  absorption  is  to  be  found  among  terne-plate  workers. 

Terner  :  see  TERNAR. 

Ternery  (ta-anari).  rare.  [f.  TERN  si>.1  +  -ERY.] 
A  place  where  terns  congregate  to  breed. 

1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Ternion.  (tSuni^n).  [ad.  L.  tcrnion-em  a  com 
pany  of  three,  a  triad.] 

1.  A  set  of  three  (things  or  persons) ;  a  triad. 

1587  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  207/2  A  quadrangle  in  geo 
metric   compriseth  in  it  a  triangle,  and   a  quaternion   in    1 
arithmetike  conteineth  a  ternion.    1600  HOLLAND  Livyxxv, 
v.  548  The  Senate . .  agreed  that  there  should  bee  chosen  two 
Ternions  of  Triumvirs.     1652  Bp.  HALL  /mi's.  World  I.  §  7 
Disposing   them   [angels]   into   Ternions   of  three   general 
Hierarchies.    rti66i  FULLER  Worthies,  Surrey  (1662)  111.83 
That  happy  Ternion  of  Brothers,  whereof  two  eminent  Pre- 
lats,  the  third,  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  1820  SOUTHEY  Wesley 
I.  56  When  I  have  such  a  Ternion  to  prosecute  that  war. 

2.  A  quire  of  three  sheets,  each  folded  in  two. 
1609  Stem's  Reg.  Maj.  H  h  iij  b  note,  All  the  letters,  .are 

Ternions,  or  thrie  sheetes  in  one,  except  H  A  in  the  last 
Alphabet.  1886  Amer.  Jrnl.  Philol.  Apr.  27  They  say 
that  a  given  manuscript  is  composed  of  quaternions  and  of 
ternions. 

Ternity,  ternyte,  obs.  forms  of  TRINITY. 
Ternstrceiniaceous  (tainstrcimi^-Jas),  a.  Bot. 
[f.   mod.L.  TtnutnemUctm  (f.  Ttnutriaiaa,  a 

genus  named  after  Ternstrom,  a  Swedish  naturalist) 
+  -ous.]  Belonging  to  the  Ternslra'miacese,  an 
order  of  tropical  trees  and  shrubs,  with  showy  white 
(sometimes  pink  or  red)  flowers,  generally  borne  in 
racemes ;  it  includes  the  tea-plant  and  the  camellia, 
and  many  plants  valued  as  flowering  shrubs. 

1885  H.  O.  FORBI-.S  Nat.  Wand.  E.  A  rchip.  400  Through 
dense  forest,  full  of  Ternstrcemiaceous  trees. 

t  Tero-gatores,  obs.  aphetic  f.  interrogatories  : 
see  INTERROGATORY  sb. 

1511-11  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  279  Costes  of  J>e  spirituall 
courte.  .paid  for  wryting  of  the  terogatores,  iij  s.  iiij  d. 

II  Terp  (tarp).  PI.  terpen  (also  trron.  used  as 
sing')-  [WFris.  terp  village  mound,  pi.  terpen, 
=  EFris.  terp  (Saterland),  NFris.  terp  (Sylt),  sarp 
(Amrum)  village :— OFi  is.  therp,  umlaut  variant  of 
OFris.  thorp  village  :  cf.  THORP.]  An  artificial 


accustomed  to  take  refuge  in  seasons  of  marine  inundations.] 
1866  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sue.  Eng.  II.  I.  153  On  the  seaside 
little  hillocks,  13  feet  to  I9J  feet  high,  may  be  observed  at 
short  distances  :  they  are  called  Terpens.  These  hillocks 
were  formed  by  the  hand  of  man ;  and  when  opened,  their 
contents  prove  that  they  belong  to  an  ante-historical  epoch. 
1889  Scott.  Leader  15  Jan.  7/1  An  account  of  a  visit  to  a 
terp  mound  at  Aalzum  in  North  Friesland.. by  Dr.  Robert 
Munro.  Ibid.,  The  general  character  of  the  antiquities 
found  is  that  of  the  Iron  Age.  In  the  museum  at  Leewar- 
den  there  are  two  rooms  devoted  exclusively  to  the  antiqui 
ties  from  the  terpen  mounds.  1899  MUNRO  I'rehist.  Scotl. 
x  401  Double-edged  combs  like  those  from  the  lerp.mounds 
in  Holland.  Ibid.  xi.  436  The  terpen  are  largely  excavated 
on  account  of  their  rich  ammoniacal  deposits. 

Terpene  (ta-jpm)-  Chem.  [f.  terp-  in  tcrp-enlin, 
obs.  f.  TURPENTINE,  with  suffix  -EXE,  used  in  form 
ing  the  names  of  hydrocarbons  related  to  BENZENE. 
Formerly  called  TEREBESE.]  A  general  name  of 
hydrocarbons  having  the  formula  C10H16,  many  of 
which  occur  in  the  volatile  oils  of  plants,  chiefly  of 
the  coniferous  and  aurantiaceous  orders.  The 
commonest  is  PINENE,  the  chief  constituent  of 
turpentine-oil. 

Sometimes  used  to  include  hydrocarbons  of  formula  CjHs, 
and  its  polymers  CioHigt  CisHo^  CooHaa,  etc. 

[1866  KKKULE  Lelirb.  Organ.  Clumie  II.  437.]  1873 
WATTS  Fownes'  Chem.  (ed.  1 1)  778  Terpenes  are  volatile  oils, 
existing  in  plants.  1885  REMSEN  Org.  Chem.  (1888)  311 
Artificial  camphor . .  when  heated  alone,  or  with  bases, . .  gives 
off  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  terpene  different  from  the  oil  of 
turpentine  is  formed.  1902  POND  tr.  H  easier  s  Chem.  '1  cr. 
penes  17  Those  hydrocarbons  which  have  the  empirical  con 
stitution  O,H8  are  termed  terpenes.  Four  main  classes  are 
recognised:  Hemiterpenc$,C,,lls,  Terftnes proper, CioHie, 
Sesquiterpenes,  Ci5H24,  Polytcrpencs,  (CsHsJ^. 

Hence  Terpenylic  [f.  TEUPENE  +  -YL  +  -ic],m 
terpenylic  acid,  a  white  crystalline  compound, 
CSH]2O4,  obtained  by  oxidizing  a  terpene,  as 
turpentine-oil,  with  chromic  acid. 

1881  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  VIII.  1907  Terpenylic  acid.. is 
obtained  at  first  in  the  form  of  a  syrup  resembling  glycerol. 
..Terpenylic  acid  is  monobasic. 
Terpentin,  early  form  of  TURPENTINE. 
Terpiche,  i.  e.  tar-pitch  :  see  TAR  sb.  4. 
Terpin  (ta-jpin).  Chem.  Also  -iue.  [f.  as  TER 
PENE  +  -IN  !.]    A  derivative  of  pinene  and  other  ter 
penes,  CWH,S(OH)2,  of  which  two  modifications 
are  known,  cisterpin,  melting  at  103°  C.,  and  trans- 
terpin,  at  156°  C.     Terpin-hydrate,  a  crystalline 
compound  obtained  by  shaking  turpentine-oil  with 
alcohol  acidified  with  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid. 

1848  Chem.  Gaz.  I  Aug.  296  On  the  so-called  Hydrate  of 
Oil  of  Turpentine. .  .Its  name  had  consequently  to  be  altered, 
and  the  author  [Dr.  C.  List]  adopts  that  of  terpine,  proposed 
for  it  by  Bei  zelius.  1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  923  Terpin. 
hydrate  usually  crystallises  in  large  rhombic  prisms.  1894 
MORI.EY  &  Mum  Watts'  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  665/2  Terpin  is 
best  known  in  the  form  of  its  hydrate, . .  a  beautifully  crystal, 
line  compound  which  on  heating  to  100°  loses  water  and 
leaves  terpin  as  a  vitreous  mass. 

Hence  Te'rpinene,  a  terpene  occurring  in  oil  of 
cardamom ;  Terpi-neol,  formerly  (and  still  in 
Pharmacy)  Te'rpijiol :  see  quots. ;  Terpi'nolene, 
a  terpene  obtained  by  Wallach  in  1885. 

1848  Chem.  Gaz.  i  Aug.  207  Terpinole  is  a  colourless^  very 
liquid  oil,  with  the  agreeable  odour  of  hyacinths.  Ibid,  298 
When  terpine  is  heated  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid,  it 
is  converted  into  terpinole.  1857  MILLER  Elent.  Chem.  III. 
vii.  §  i.  442  Terpinol.  1894  MORLEY  &  MUIR  Watts'  Diet. 
Chem.  IV.  665/r  Terpineol. -is  a  viscous  liquid,  having  an 
odour  of  white  lilac.  1902  POND  tr.  Heusler's  Chem.  Ter 
penes  105  Terpinolene  is  obtained  by  boiling  terpine  hydrate, 
terpineol,  or  cineole  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Ibid.  112 
Terpinene  escaped  the  notice  of  the  earlier  investigators 
because  they  assumed  that  it  was  identical  with  dipentene. 
Wallach  recognized  it  as  a  definite  terpene.  Ibid.  254  The 
name  terpineol  was  formerly  used  to  designate  a  substance 
which  to-day  is  recognized  as  a  mixture  of  isomeric  alcohols, 
CioHnOH. 

t  Terpo-dion.  06s.  [app.  f.  Gr.  rcpir-fiy  to 
delight  +  9)817  song:  cf.  melodion,  etc.]  Name 
given  to  a  musical  instrument,  invented  in  1816  and 
improved  in  1832,  but  never  actually  in  use. 

1834  Mils.  Lilir.  Suppl.,  Sept.  69  A  concert  has  been  given 
here  by  Prof.  Uuschmann  and  his  son,  both  playing  on  the 
terpodion  invented  by  the  father.  1842  Meclt.  Mag. 
XXXVII.  563  Nearly  allied  to  the  instrument  consisting 
of  tuning  forks  is  the  terpodion  [pr.  -ian],  but  the  vibrating 
springs  instead  of  being  in  the  form  of  forks  are  cylin 
drical  rods  of  metal.  1898  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  J\lus. 
Terms,  Terpodion,  an  instrument .  .resembling  in  appearance 
the  pianoforte,  but  the  tone  was  produced  from  blocks  of 
wood  struck  with  hammers. 

t  Terpoile,  a.    Sc.  Obs.     Also  6  tore  pyle. 
[a.  OF.  a  treis  foils  three-pile.]      Of  patterned 
velvet,  etc. :  Three-pile ;  pile  upon  pile. 
1489  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treat.  Scot.  I.  135,  v  elne  and  a  half 
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of  terpoile  veluus  for  a  halfT  lang  gowne  to  the  King.  1501 
DOL-GLAS  Pat.  Hon.  542  Saline  figures..,  Damesflure,  tere 
pyle,  quhairon  thair  lyis  Peirle. 

II  Terpsichore  (taipsi'korz).  [a.  Gr.  If p'^x°P1 
'dance-enjoying',  name  of  the  Muse  of  dancing 
and  of  the  dramatic  chorus,  f.  rtpirfiv  to  delight  + 
X«pos  dance,  CHORUS.]  The  Muse  of  dancing  ; 
hence,  a  female  dancer ;  dancing  as  an  art. 


join  their  parts.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760!  III.  427 
Stranger,  approach,  behold  this  homely  chair,  Which  e'en 
Terpsichore  herself  might  chuse.  1906  \gth  Cent.  Mar.  457 
We  should  lament  the  death  of  Terpsichore. 

Hence  Terpsichorean  (tajpsikor/'an)  a.,  of,  per 
taining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  dancing ;  saltatory. 
So  Terpsichore  al  a.  (rare)  in  same  sense  ;  hence 
Terpsichore-ally  adv.,  by  means  of  dancing. 

1869  Daily  NC-MS  19  May,  The  loving  couples  ..  hold 
themselves  aloof  from  the  busy  hum,  or  mix  in  it  for 
*terpsichoreal  or  restorative  purposes  only.  1900  Ibid. 
12  Mar.  8/4  A  poem,  '  Voltigia ',  which  poem  the  'Tenth 
Muse '  condescends  to  interpret  *terpsichoreally.  1825  T. 


__-dinated  gestures  and  movements  [in  hysterical  persons) 
constitute  a  regular  terpsichorean  display. 

Terpylo-nic,  a.  Client,  [f.  as  TEBP-ENE  + 
-YL  +  -ONE  +  -1C.]  In  terpy Ionic  acid,  C9HUO,,  a 
product  of  the  oxidation  of  turpentine  by  mixture 
with  chromic  acid. 

1894  MORLEY  &  Mum  Watts'  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  672/2. 

Terr,  obs.  form  of  TAB. 

Terr.,  abbrev.  for  TERRACE,  TERRITORY  (U.S.). 

II  Terra  (te-ra).  L.  (and  It.)  terra  earth,  used, 
with  qualifying  adjectives, to  form  the  names  of  medi 
cinal  and  other  earths,  boles,  and  the  like,  as  terra 
alba,  pipe-clay  ;  terra  cariosa,  tripoli  or  rotten- 
stone;  terra  chia,  also  chia  terra,  Chian  earth, 
an  astringent  and  cosmetic  bole  formerly  obtained 
from  the  island  of  Chios;  see  also  quot.  1615; 
terra  foliata  (tartari),  =  foliated  earth  of  tartar, 
potassium  acetate ;  terra  merita  =  TURMERIC  ; 
terra  nera  [Ital.  '  black  earth '],  see  quot. ;  terra 
nobilis,  an  old  name  for  the  diamond  (Ogilvie, 
Annandale,  1882) ;  terra  ponderosa,  barium  sul 
phate,  heavy  spar.  See  also  TERRA  FIBMA,  T. 
JAPONICA,  etc. 

1871  NAPHEVS  Prcv.  t,  Cure  Dis.  i.  ii.  79  The  insoluble 
white  clay  known  in  commerce  as  *terra  alba.  1823  CRABB 
Technol.  Diet.,  *  Terra  cariosa  ..rotten  stone;  a  species  of 
non  effervescent  chalk,  of  a  brown  colour.  1615  G.  SANDYS 
Trav.  12  It  [Chios]  hath,  .a  certaine  greene  earth  like  the 
rust  of  brasse,  which  the  Turkes  call  *Terra  Chia  :  but  not 
that  so  reputed  of  by  the  ancient  Physitions.  1753  CHAMBERS 
i  Cycl.  Supp.  s.  v.,  Chia  Terra,  in  the  materia  medica  of  the 
anuents,  an  earth  of  the  marie-kind,  found  in  the  island  of 
Chia  Ibid.,  "Ten  a  foliata  tartari.  1758  REID  tr.  Mac- 
quer's  Chynt.  I.  122  This  solution  being  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness  leaves  a  matter  in  the  form  of  leaves  lying  on  each 
other ;  on  which  account  it  hath  obtained  the  name  of 
Terra  Foliata.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,*Tcrra  merita, 

..a  name  given  by  some.. to  the  curcuma, or  turmeric-root. 
1881  OGILVIE,  *Terra  nera.. a  native,  unctuous  pigment, 
used  by  the  ancient  artists  in  fresco,  oil,  and  tempera  paint 
ing.  1794  SULLIVAN  Mew  Nat.  I.  250  *Terra  ponderosa. 

[[Terra  a  terra.  Obs.    Also  7  terra  terra, 

(territerr),  8-9  terre  a  terre.  [It.  terra  terra 
level  with  the  ground,  influenced  by  corresp.  F. 
terre  a  terre,  Sp.  tierra  a  tierra.'] 

1.  An  artificial  gait  formerly  taught  to  horses, 
resembling  a  low  curvet. 

[1611  COTGR.,  M aiiege  de  terre  ii  terre,  a  manage  more  low, 
and  more  quicke  then  the  ordinarie  gallop,  or  curuet.]  1614 
MARKHAM  Cheap  Hvsb.  (1623)  29  In  this  practise  you  teach 
him  [the  horse)  perfectly  three  lessons  together,  thai  is  the 
turne  Terra  Terra,  the  Incavalare,and  theChambetta.  a  1648 
LD.  HERBERT  Life  (1886)  74  The  most  useful  aer,  as  the 
Frenchmen  term  it,  is  territerr.  1730  BAILEY  (folio),  Terra 
a  terra . .  is  a  Series  of  low  Leaps  made  by  the  Horse  for 
ward,  bearing  Sideways,  and  working  upon  two  Treads. 

2.  Applied  to  a  kind  of  dance.     Also  fig.  and 
attrib.     Without  elevation  of  style. 

(Fr.  terre  a  terre  '  pas  de  danse  qui  s'execute  sans  sauter  ' 
Roquefort  1829.) 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Terra  a  terra .. applied  by  the 
French  to  dancers,  who  cut  no  capers,  nor  scarce  quit  the 
ground.  And  hence  it  is  also  figuratively  applied  to  authors, 
whose  style  and  diction  is  low  and  creeping.  1797  Encycl. 
Brit.  (ed.  3)  V.  668/1  The  grander  sort  of  dancing,  and  terre  a 
terre,  is  the  best  adapted  to  such  dancers.  1888  A  thenzitm 
6  Oct.  443/3  His  very  matter-of-factness,  his  terre^i-terre 
fidelity  to  his  authorities.  1898  Daily  News  25  Oct.  2/3 
It  is  so  '  true',  and  yet  just  removed  from  that  terre-a-terre 
fact  which  distinguishes  so  much  portraiture. 

Terrabill,  terrable,  obs.  ff.  TERRIBLE. 

Terrace  (te-r/s),  sb.    Forms :  a.  6  terries,  6-7 

terrasse,  (6  terres,  6-7  terris,  7  -ice),  7-9  terrass, 

-as,  (8  -ase),  6-  terrace.      /3.   6-7   tarrass(e, 

(tarris,  -es),  6-8  tarras,  -ace,  7  tarasse,  (tar- 

rase,  taras),  taris,  tarries,    [a.  F. terrace  (i  2th  c.), 

j   also  terrasse,  tarrassf  (igth  c.),  rubble,  a  platform, 

a  terrace,  =  It.  terraccia,  -a:za  bad  earth  or  soil, 

I    'filthie  earth'  (Florio),  also  a  terrace,  later  -\ter- 

\   raccio,  now  terrazzo,  Sp.  terrazo,  Pg.  terra(0  ter- 
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race,  med.L.  terraced,  -Ada  an  earthen  mound, 
a  raised  terrace,  a  flat  roof,  terracium  useless  earth 
(Du  Cange) :— L.  *terracea  fern,  of  "lerrdceus  adj., 
earthen,  of  the  nature  of  earth,  earthy,  f.  terra 
earth :  cf.  -ACKOL'S.  This  suffix  was  in  the  Ro 
manic  langs.  used  to  form  sbs.,  similative,  aug 
mentative,  or  pejorative ;  hence  the  primary  sense, 
useless  earth,  heap  of  earth  or  rubbish,  whence 
earthen  mound  made  for  a  purpose.  See  also 
TARRAS  (formerly  terras,  ten-ace),  a  differentiated 
form  of  the  same  word  in  the  sense  '  rubbish ', 
'rubble',  as  in  It.  and  OKr.] 
1.  A  raised  level  place  for  walking,  with  a  vertical 
or  sloping  front  or  sides  faced  with  masonry,  turf, 
or  the  like,  and  sometimes  having  a  balustrade ;  esp. 
a  raised  walk  in  a  garden,  or  a  level  surface  formed 
in  front  of  a  house  on  naturally  sloping  ground, 
or  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  as  '  The  Terrace  '  at  the 
Palace  of  Westminster. 

o.  1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  48  Hard  all  along  the  Castl 
wall  tz  reared  a  pleazaunt  Terresof  a  ten  foot  hy  is;  atwelue 
brode.  1611  BIBLE  i  Ckron.  ix.  n  And  the  king  made., 
terrises  to  the  house  of  the  Lord.  1660  WORLIDGE  Syst. 
Ag-ric.  (1681)  333  Terrasse,  a  walk  on  a  Bank  or  Bulwark. 
1693  EVELYN  De  la  Quint.  Coittpl.  C,ard.  I.  47  It  might  be 
allow'd  twelve  (foot]  or  more,  it  being  a  Terras,,  .since  the 
Ten-asses  adjoyning  to  a  House  can  hardly  ever  be  too 
broad.  171*  LADY  M.  \V,  MONTAGU  Let.  to  W.  Hfonta^u 
9  or  1 1  Dec.,  The  terrace  is  my  place  consecrated  to  medita 
tion.  1739  GRAY  Let.  to  West  21  Nov.,  Gardens  and  marble 
terrases  full  of  orange  and  cypress  trees.  1786  MRS.  BARBAULD 
in  Mem.  70  Y.  vi.  (1883)  62  A  kind  of  terrass.  .commands  a 
most  extensive  view.  1814  SCOTT  tr'av.  ix,  The  garden . . 
was  laid  out  in  terraces,  which  descended  rank  by  rank  from 
the  western  wall  to  a  large  brook.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT/'.  Holt 
\\,  The  glass  door  open  towards  the  terrace. 

f.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1595)  570  Lucullus  selfe 
would  also  many  times  be  amongst  them,  in  those  larrasses 
and  pleasant  walkes,  1587  CHURCHYARD  Worth.  H'alcs(i§7f>) 
104  Like  tarrestrim,  to  take  the  open  ayre.  1599  B.  JONSON 
£T'.  Man  out  of  Hn»i.  n.  i,  Stand  by  close  under  this  tarras. 
1632  BURTON  Anat.  Met.  n.  ii.  iv.  (ed.  4)  269  Euery  Citty 
.  .nathhispeculiarwalkes.Cloysters/i'arraces.  i653("»RKAVES 
Seraglio  14  Two  men  may  walk  a  breast  upon  the  Tarrase. 
b.  transf.  an&fig. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn.  I.  v.  §  it  A  tarrasse  for  a  wan- 
dring  and  variable  minde,  to  walke  vp  and  downe.  1655 
M.  CARTER  j/on.  Rediv.  (1660)  193  A  Gennet  of  gold 
enamelled  black  and  red,  upon  a  terrasse  or  bank  of  flowers. 
1758  REID  tr.  Macquer's  Chym.  I.  399  These  rows  of  aludels 
are  supported  from  end  to  end  by  a  terrass,  which  runs  from 
the  body  of  the  building,  wherein  the  furnaces  are  erected. 
1896  Daily  News  10  Nov.  2/2  The  living  terraces  of  cripple 
children . .  added .  .their  shrill  plaudits  to  the  general  welcome. 
T"C.  Mil.  An  earthwork  thrown  up  by  a  be 
sieging  force  ;  see  also  quot.  1816.  Obs. 

'579  FENTON  Guicciard.  xi.  (1509)  510  Ccrtaine  of  the 
Spanish  footemen  got  vp  to  the  terrasse  or  heape  of  Earth, 
and  began  to  assaile  the  breach.  1600  HOLLAND  Liiy  v.  v. 
182  What  should  I  speake  of  the  tarraces,  torteises,  rams, 
and  all  other  engins  of  assault  and  batterie?  18x6  JAMES 
Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  4)  s.v.,  A  terrace  likewise  signified. .a  sort 
of  cavalier,  which  was  carried  to  a  great  height,  in  order  to 
overlook  and  command  the  walls  of  a  town. 

2.  A  natural  formation  of  this  character ;  a.  a 
table-land ;  b.  spec,  in  Geol.,  a  horizontal  shelf  or 
bench  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  or  sloping  ground. 

The  latter  is  usually  of  soft  material,  formed  by  the  action 
of  water,  and  exposed  by  the  upheaval  of  the  sea.margin, 
by  the  deepening  of  a  river  channel,  or  by  the  diminution 
in  volume  of  a  lake  or  river. 

1674  JOSSKLY*  t'ay.  f/ew  Eng.  202  The  white  mountains, 
.  the  highest  Terrasse  in  New-England.  1753  HANWAY 
Trav.  (1762)  I.  VII.  xcvi.  446  Some  of  the  steepest  hills  are 
supported  by  many  terrasses.  »83»  L)E  LA  BKCHE  Geol. 
Man.  159  Captain  Vetch  describes  six  or  seven  terraces  or 
lines  of  beach  on  the  Isle  of  Jura..,  which  appear  to  have 
been  successively  raised  above  the  present  level  of  the  ocean. 
1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  xvii.  278  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  successive  terraces  of  gravel.  1882  GEIKIE  Text^k. 
Geol.  VI.  v.  901  Regular  terraces,  corresponding  to  former 
water-levels  of  the  lake,  run  for  miles  along  the  shores  at 
heights  of  120,  150  and  200  ft. 

T  O.  The  ground  on  which  anything  stands,  rare. 
1735  MAHON  tr.  L' Abbot's  Fencing  Pref.,  By  turning  it 
too  much  it  [the  foot]  would  have  no  hold  of  the  terrace, 
t  3.  A  gallery,  open  on  one  or  both  sides ;  a 
colonnade,  a  portico ;  a  balcony  on  the  outside  of 
a  building  ;  also,  a  raised  platform  or  balcony  in  a 
theatre  or  the  like.  Obs.  (The  earliest  sense  in  Kng.) 
1515  ll'ill  J.  Ftmiler  (Somerset  Ho.),  To  be  buried  wl  in 
the  Terres  of  the  church  of  the  Monastery  of  Syon.  1588 
in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  692  For  paving  the 
Inner  court  and  the  larris  without  it.  1596  Bp.  W.  BARLOW 
Three  Serin.  i.  17  Wee  haue  dyned  abroad  in  our  Tarrises 
and  open  Galleries  for  the  great  heat.  1617  MORVSOX  /tin. 
i.  145  This  yard  is  compassed  with  a  building  all  of  Marble, 
which  lies  open  like  a  Cloyster  (we  call  it  a  terras).  IHii. 
III.  306  This  place  of  Iiidgcment  is  commonly  in  a  Porch 
or  Terras  under  the  Senate-house,  hauing  one  side  all  open 
towards  the  market  place.  1690  Tht  Gt.  Scanderteg  131 
A  little  Terrass,  which  rendred  my  Apartment  very  pleasant. 
1703  I.  N.  City  »,  C.  Purchaser  258  Tarrace,  or  Tarras, 
an  open  Walk,  or  Gallary. 

1 4.  The  flat  roof  of  a  house,  resorted  to  for  cool 
ness  in  warm  climates.  Obs. 

1571  ABP.  PARKER  Let.  la  Let.  Bttrghlty  13  Dec.,  This  shop 
is  but  little  and  lowe  and  leaded  flatt, . .  and  is  made  like  the 
terris . .  fitt  for  men  to  stande  vppon  in  any  triumphe  or  shcwc. 
1581  N.  LICHFHELU  Ir.  Castanheda's  Cotta.  E.  l»d.  i.  x. 
27  Many  faire  houses  of  lime  and  stone,  builded  with  many 
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lofts,  with  their  windowes  and  tarrisis  made  of  Lime  and 
earth.  [1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  268  To  vnderprop 
the  Terratza,  or  roofe.]  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Therenot's 
Trav.  i.  10  All  the  Houses  of  it  are  built  with  a  terrass,  or 
flat  Roof,  and  one  may  go  from  one  street  to  another  upon 
the  terrasses  of  the  houses.  1764  HARMER  Observ.  m.  iii. 
93  This  sleeping  on  the  terraces  of  their  houses  is  only  in 
summer-time.  1891  E.  REF.VF.S  Homeward  l>wnd  203  On 
these  roofs  are  '  terraces  ',  guarded  by  high  parapets,  where 
the  inmates  sit  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 

5.  A  row  of  houses  on  a  level  above  the  general 
surface,  or  on  the  face  of  a  rising  ground ;  improperly, 
a  row  of  houses  of  uniform  style,  on  a  site  slightly, 
if  at  all,  raised  above  the  level  of  the  roadway. 

(Common  in  street  nomenclature ;  Adelphi  Terrace  (for- 
nierly  Royal  Terrace),  London,  is  one  of  the  earliest 
examples.) 

1769  (23  June)  Lease  (in  Mortgage  20  Aug.  1782),  A  parcel 
of  Ground,  .[which]  adjoineth  towards  the  north  on  vaults 
situate  under  the  houses  built  on  The  Royal  Taras  [Adelphi, 
London].  1796  New  Plan  <<f  London  [has]  '  I.ambeth  Ter 
race,  behind  Lambeth  Palace '.  1839  Penny  Cycl.  X 1 V.  1 1 3  2 
The  terraces  in  the  Regent's  Park,  Hyde  Park  Terrace  near 
Bayswater,  and  that  in  St.  James's  Park.  1850  KIN'GSLFY 
Alt.  Locke  i,  My  earliest  recollections  are  of  a  suburban 
street :  of  its  jumble  of  little  shops  and  little  terraces. 

6.  A  soft  spot  in  marble,  which  is  cleaned  out  and 
the  cavity  filled  up  with  a  paste.     Cf.  TEHRACY  a. 

1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Tfrrases  (Masonry),  hollow 
defects  in  marble  or  fissures  filled  with  nodules  of  other 
substances.  The  hole,  being  cleared  out,  is  filled  with 
marble  dust  and  mastic  of  the  same  color. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  having, 
forming,  or  consisting  of  a  terrace  or  terraces,  as 
terrace-bank,  -bower,  -garden,  -region,  -roof,  -stair, 
•step,  -walk,  -wall,  -work ;  obj.  and  obj.  genitive,  as 
terrace-keeper, -maker;  terrace-mantling adj.  ;  ter 
race-cultivation,  the  cultivation  of  hill-sides  in 
terraces ;    so    terrace-culture ;    terrace-epoch 
(Geol.'},  see  quot.  1885. 

1834  I..  RITCHIE  U'ami.  byS<-ine  94  The  "terrace-banks  of 
the  Seine.  1823  Joanna  llaillic't  Collect.  Poems  1 19  Each 
whisper'd  sigh  Of  the  soft  night-breeze  through  her  'terrace, 
bowers  Bore  softer  tones.  1860  PUSEY  Min.  Profih.  144 
The  "terrace-cultivation,. .clothing  with  fertility  the  moun- 
tain.sides.  1903  Bradford  Antiquary  July  346  Signs  of 
terrace-cultivation  are  to  be  met  with  in  different  parts  of 
the  county.  1863  FAWCETT  I'd.  Econ.  n.  vii.  (1876)  212 
The  establishment  of  "terrace  culture  on  the  hills.  1862 
DANA  Man.  Geol.  554  The  time  when  they  were  raised., 
corresponds  to  the  "Terrace  epoch  ;  and  during  the  process 
other  parallel  terraces  were  formed.  1885  GEIKIE  Text-bk. 
Gfol.  HI.  II.  ii.  §  3.  369  In  North  America,  the  liver-terrates 
exist  on  so  grand  a  scale  that  the  geologists  of  that  country 
have  named  one  of  the  later  periods  of  geological  history, 
during  which  those  deposits  were  formed,  the  Terrace  Epoch. 
1705  ADDISON  Italy  59,  1  went  to  see  the  "Terrace-Garden 
of  Verona,  that  Travellers  generally  mention.  1824  CAMI>- 
BF.LL  Theodric  37  Clustering  trees  and  "terrace-mantling 
vines.  1834  Penny  Cycl.  II.  472/2  Ten  or  twelve  inter- 
mediate  formations,  constituting  the  "terrace-regions.  1802 
Gouv.  MOKKIS  in  Sparks  Life  If  Writ.  (1832)  III.  161,  I 
have  a  "terrace  roof.  1842  ERANXIS  Diet.  Arts,  'l\i>^e 
Roof,  those  which  are  fiat  like  terraces,  a  1668  DAYK- 
NANT  Man's  the  Master  IV.  i,  Pass  through  the  gall'ry 
up  the  "tarras-stairs  into  my  closet.  1865  J.  H.  INGRAHAM 
Pillar  o/  Fire  (1872)  218  We  soon  landed  at  the  grand 
"terrace-steps  of  the  quay.  1637  SUCKLING  Aglaura  in.  i, 
Eleven  ;  under  the  "Tarras  walke  \  I  will  not  faile  you 
there.  1693  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  III.  174  '1  he 
queens  tarras  walk  at  Whitehall,  facing  the  Thames,  is  now 
finished.  1712  J.  JAMFS  tr.  Le  Blanefi  darkening  25  A  low 
*Terrass-Wall,  from  whence  you  have  a  View  of  the  Country 
roundabout.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xv.  (1856)  108  Its 
edges  . .  were  abrupt  precipices,  resembling  the  "terrace- 
work  of  trap-rock. 

Hence  Te'rracer,  one  who  stands  or  walks  on  a 
terrace:  cf.  TERRACING  2;  Te-rrace-wards  adv., 
towards  the  terrace;  Te-rrace-wise  adv.,  in  the 
manner  of  a  terrace. 

1786  MME.  D'ARBLAV  Diary  7  Aug.,  All  the  "terraccrs 
stand  up  against  the  walls,  to  make  a  clear  passage  for  the 
Royal  Family.  1909  Daily  Chron.  20  July  1/1  Pilgrims 
who  arrived  on  the  Westminster  Bridge  and  bent  their  gaze 
"terrace-wards.  1638  SIR  T.  HFRHF.RT  Trav.  (ed.  a)  156 
Each  shop,  .archt  above  and .  -atop  "tarraswise  framed,  and 
with  plaister.. cemented.  1898  Daily  News  19  May  7  i 
Si.  Pierre,  Martinique,.,  nestles  terrace-wise  against  and 
amid  a  perfect  paradise  of  greenery. 

Terrace,  obs.  form  of  TARHAS. 

Te'rrace,  v.  Forms :  see  the  sb. ;  also  7  pa. 
pple.  terasaed.  [f.  TERRACE  sb.t  or  a.  F.  tcrrasser 
(:6th  c.  in  GodefT  Comfl.).} 

1.  trans.  To  form  into  a  terrace  or  raised  bank ; 
to  fashion  or  arrange  in  terraces.  Also  to  terrace 
up.  (Chiefly  in  passive  until  igth  c. ;  cf.  next.) 

1650  IT  i  Ltu  fiifaAm.il.  §  5  Theasccnt..was.  .terrasedon 
both  sides  with  Pillasters  made  of.  .Almuggin  trees.  1682 
WHELER  Journ.  Greece  \.  13  The  Walls  also  being  well 
Terrassed.  1827  K KUI.I,  Chr.  y.  3rd  Sund.  Advent,  Moun 
tains  terrass'd  nigh  with  mossy  stone.  1848  MILL  /W. 
Econ.  n.  viii.  J  3  The  plots,  terrassed  up  one  above  another, 
are  often  not  above  four  feet  wide.  1880  Miss  BIRD  Japan 
I.  85  Fields  formed  by  terracing  sloping  ground.  1895 
Westm.  Gat.  7  Oct.  2/2  The  Kusl  River  in  lieng.il . .  brings 
down  ^enormous  quantities  of  silt, ..  making  fertile  plains, 
terracing  the  land,  changing  its  bed,  destroying  forests. 

1 2.  To  furnish  with  a  '  terrace '  or  balcony ;  to 
provide  (a  house)  with  a  loggia  or  terrace-roof. 
(Chiefly  in  passive :  cf.  next.)  Obs. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Treat,  i.  31  [Minarets)  tarrast  aloft  on  the 
out  side  like  the  maine  top  of  a  ship.  1624  WOTTON  Archil. 
in  Rilif.  (1651)  a«o  Which  [light]  we  must  now  supply,  .by 


TEBBA.CY. 

Tarrasing  any  .Story  which  is  in  danger  of  darknes»e.  1631 
HEYWOOD  London's  Jus  Hon.  Wks.  1874  IV.  276  A  faire 
and  curious  structure  archt  and  Tarrest  aboue.  1634  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Trccv.  49  The  houses  .are  flat  and  tarrascd  atop. 

3.  intr.  (nonce-use.)  To  rise  in  terraces  (in  quot., 
used  of  ranges  of  houses). 

1900  SfeaJtcr  29  Dec.  342/1  Pink  and  white  and  blue 
tenements,  .terrace  recklessly  above  each  other  from  the  river 
to  the  sky-line. 

Terraced  (te-r&t),///.  a.  [f.  TERRACE  sb.  or  v. 
+  -EU.J  Formed  into  or  furnished  with  a  terrace  or 
terraces ;  arranged  or  constructed  in  terrace  form. 

In  quot.  1644,  Furnished  with  a  colonnade  or  covered 
ambulatory. 

1644  EVELYN  Diary  4  Nov.,  The  court  is  square  and 
larraud.  1727-46  THOMSON  •$•«/«»/<?•  1429  To  Clermont'j 
terrass'd  height,  and  Esher's groves  1797  MHS.  RADCLIFFE 
Ital.  i,  Its  terraced  roofs  crowded  with  spectators.  1869 
TOZEK  llighl.  Turkey  I.  108  The  dwellings. .are.  .niched 
.  .in  the  terraced  cliffs.  1880  C.  R.  MARKHAM  Pern:  Bark 
365  The  space  between  being  sown  with  rice  in  terraced 
fields.  1904  J.  T.  I-..WI.I.K  1'iirlt.  L'nif.  63  The  rebuilt  keep 
conspicuous  on  a  terraced  mound. 

Terraceons  (ter^  Jos),  a.  rare.  [f.  L,  type 
* terrace-us  (see  TERRACE)  +  -CDS  :  cf.  -ACEOUS.  ]  Of 
earthy  nature  or  composition. 

1863  MOUAT  Ad--.  Andaman  Island.  151  The  progress 
that  we  made  through  the  terraceous  compost  was  neces 
sarily  slow. 

Terraciform  (tera-sif^jm),  a.  rare.  [f.  TER 
RACE  sb.  (or  med.L.  terriici-a)  +  -FORM.]  Having 
the  form  of  a  terrace. 

1890  Smithsonian  Inst.  Kef.  72  The  formation  is  some- 
lini'  -.  fashioned  into  terraces:  and  some  of  its  best  develop 
ments  in  the  District  of  Columbia. .are  terraciform. 

Terracing  (te-r/sirj),  vbl.  sb.  [!'.  TKUKACT  :•. 
or  sl>.  +  -i.vo  '!] 

1.  The   formation  of  terraces,     b.  concr.  A  ter 
raced  structure  or  formation  ;  a  series  or  ran^e  uf 
terraces  ;   a  platform  or  stand  with  rows  of  seals 
rising  in  tiers  behind  each  other. 

1826  CHALMERS  in  Hanna  Mem.  (1851)  III.  viii.  128  [We] 
enjoyed. .the  noble  terracing,  and  orange  house.  1862  I)AS\ 
Man.  G\v/.  558  The  terracing  of  the  borders  of  the  lakesand 
rivers.  1864  CARI.VI.E  i-rcM.  (,'/.  xvi.  i.  IV.  545  The  dig. 
ginRS  and  terracings  of  the  Hill-side.  1885  SIR  R.  BALL  Story 
pf  Jlca-'t-ns  iii.  (1890)  67  The  terracing  shown  in  its  interior 
[of  the  extinct  lunar  volcano  Copernicus]  is  mainly  due  to  the 
repeated  alternate  rise,  partial  congelation,  and  subsequent 
retreat  of  a  vast  sea  of  lava.  1902  Daily  Chron.  8  Apr. 
5/1  The  terracing  which  collapsed  with  such  disastrous  results 
during  the  football  match  at  Ibrox  Park  on  Saturday. 

2.  Walking  or  promenading  on  a  terrace,  rare. 
1786  MME.  D'AKBLAY  Diary  24  July,  Here  we  have  coffee 

till  the  Terracing  is  over.     This  is  about  eight  o'clock. 

II  Terra-COtta  (te-raikc-ta).  [It.,  lit.  baked 
(cooked)  earth  :— L.  terra  coda.  So  F.  terre  cuite.] 

1.  A  hard  unglazed  pottery  of  a  fine  quality,  of 
which  decorative  tiles  and    bricks,   architectural 
decorations,  statuary,  vases,  and  the  like  are  made. 

1722  J.  RICHARDSON  Statutes,  etc.  Italy  177  A  Model 
in  Terra  Cotta  as  fine  as  ever  was  done.  1752  Hoi. us 
in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  300  Many  things  in  glass, 
many  in  terra  cotta.  1842-76  (JWILT  Archit.  §  624  The 
west  front  of  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Strada,  a  most 
elaborate  work  in  brick  and  terra-cotla.  1867  \V.  W.  SM\  T  n 
Coal  ff  Coal-mining  190  The  Romans  have  left  us  numerous 
examples  in  bronze  and  terra  cotta. 

b.  With  a  and//. :  An  object  of  art,  as  a  statuette 
or  figurine,  made  of  this  substance. 

1810  T.  COMBE  {title)  A  Description  of  the  Collection  of 
Ancient  Terracottas  in  the  Brimh  Museum.  1842  Smith's 
Diet,  Grk.  ff  Horn.  Antiq.  s.v.  Fictile,  They  reckoned 
some  of  their  consecrated  terra-cottas  . .  among  the  safe 
guards  of  their  imperial  city.  1865  Athenxum  38  Jan. 
127/3  1  he  terra-cottas  include  some  very  remarkable  coloured 
statuettes  or  figurine  of  Greek  production. 

2.  The  colour  of  this  pottery,  a  brownish  red  uf 
various  shades. 

1882  Daily  News  3  June  3/1  That  colour  which  the  un 
initiated  would  call  golden  brown,  but  which  milliners  call 
terra-cotta.  1800  Pa/1  Mall  G.  25  June  2/1  The  splendid 
terra-cottas  of  trie  rocks  and  the  bright  greens  of  the  trees. 
1900  It'estrn.  (,'ae.  23  Apr.  3/2  An  underdress  of  pale  blue 
brocade  over  which  is  arranged  a  tunic  of  tcrra-cotia. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  terra 
cotta,  as  terra-cotta  works,    b.  Made  of  Urra-cotta, 
as  terra-cotla  bust, figure,  vase;  c.  Of  the  colour 
of  terra-cotta,  as  terra-cotta  fea.',^r,  paper,  velvet; 
also  terra-cotta  tinted  adj. 

1859  R.  HUNT  Guide  Mus.  Pract.  Ceo,,  led.  2)  96  Figures 
..manufactured  at  the  Mill  Wall  terra  cotta  works.  1868 
Pall  Mall  G.  i  Dec.  8  Seventy-four  terra  cotta  busts  of  the 
Roman  Emperors  and  their  families.  1877  W.  S.  W.  VAI-X 
Grk.  Cities  Asia  Minor  iv.  162  In  1853,  Mr.  Newton  ob 
tained  many  terracotta  vases  of  a  very  archaic  lype.  1888 
Lady  25  Oct.  378/1  Trimmings  of  terra-cotta  faced  cloth. 
1891  Truth  10  Dec.  1242  All  the  doorways  were  draped  with 
terra-cotta  silk.  1899  ll'estm.  Go*.  19  July  3/1  Roofs  . 
terra-cotta  tinted. 

Te-rracu  Iture.  rare-",  [irreg.  f.  L.  terra 
earth  +  Ci'LTt'RK  :  cf.  agriculture.]  =  AGRICUL 
TURE.  Hence  Terracu'lturala.  =  AGRICULTURAL. 

1847  in  WEBSTER;  whence  in  later  Dicta. 

Terraoy  (te-rAi),  a.  [f.  TEBHACK  sb.  6  +  -Y.]  Of 
marble :  Containing  terrnces  or  soft  spots. 

1727-41  CHA.MBHRS  Cycl.  s.».  Martle,  Terracy  Marble, 
that  with  soft  places  in  it,  which  must  be  filled  up  with 
cement,  as  that  of  Languedoc. 
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TERRA  DAMNATA. 

Te'rradamna'ta.  Alchemy.  Obs.  [L.,  ^ 
condemned  or  finally  rejected  earth.]  =  CAPUT 
MORTUUM  2  :  see  quot.  1704. 

1633  B.  JONSON  Tale  Tub  i.  iii,  She's  such  a  vessel  of  faeces  : 
all  dried  earth,  Terra  damnata !  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex. 
Techn.  I.  s.  v.  Earth,  Earth,  which  the  Chymists  call  Term 
Dantnata  and  Caput  Afortuitr/i,  is  the  last  of  the  five 
Chymical  Principles,  and  is  that  which  remains  after  all  the 
other  Principles  are  extracted  by  Distilation,  Calcination, 
&c.  1710  T.  FULLER  Pharm.  Extemp.  146  (Stanf.)  Calcin'd 
Harts-horn  being  a  meer  Terra  Dantnata, 

t  Te:rrsefi'lial,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  next,  with 
filial  from  Jilius.']  Earthly,  worldly,  sordid.  So 
Te:rr»fl'lian  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  ferrx  Jilius. 

1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  vin,  277  Men  of  the  world,  the  terras- 
filial  breed,  Welcome  the  modest  stranger  to  their  sphere. 
1783  BURNS  Let.  to  J.  Murdoch  15  Jan.,  Can  he  descend 
to  mind  the  paltry  concerns  about  which  the  terr^fihal  race 
fret,  and  fume..  ?  1887  SAISTSBURY  Hist.  Elizab.  Lit.  x. 
(1894)  364  His  merits  as  well  as  his  faults  have  a  singular 
unpersonal,  and,  if  I  may  so  say,  terrsfilian  connotation. 

|[  Terrse  filius  (te-n  fi-IkV).  PL  terras  filii. 
[L.  terr&flliitS)  a  son  of  the  earth,  a  man  of  un 
known  origin.] 

1.  A  person  of  obscure  parentage. 

[^1590  GRF.ENE  Fr.  Bacon  ix.  51  Those  geomantic  spirits, 
That  Hermes  calleth  terr&filii.]  i6ai  BURTON  Anat.  Mel. 
n.  iii.  ii.  (1676)  199/2  Let  no  terrse  filius,  or  upstart,  insult 
at  this  which  I  have  said,  no  worthy  Gentleman  take 
offence.  1622  MABBE  tr.  Alentan's  Guzman  d" Alf.  i.  m.  i. 
186  As  if  my  father  had  beene  terrx  filius.  1679  NESSE 
A  ntichrist  7  This  is  the  Terrasfilius,  the  base-born  beast  that 
springs  out  of  the  earth.  1883  Sat.  Rev.  2  June  688/2  Abd- 
el-Kader  himself  was  very  far  from  being  terrx  filius. 

2.  Formerly,  at  the  University  of  Oxford  :    An 
orator  privileged  to  make  humorous  and  satirical 
strictures  in  a  speech  at  the  public   'act'.     (In 
quot.  1882,  applied  to  a  similar  orator  at  Dublin 
University.)     Cf.  PREVARICATOR  4. 

1651-93  WOOD  Life  [passim:  see  ed.  Clark  (1900)  V. 
151/2].  1656  ELOUNT  Glossoff..  Terrze-filius  ..  the  foole 
in  the  Acts  at  Oxford.  1674  Ibid.  (ed.  4),  Terrs-filhts,.  .we 
may  call  him  the  ban  drol  in  the  Acts  at  Oxford,  who  must 
be  a  Master  of  Arts,  to  qualifie  him  for  this  Office,  and  is 
commonly  chosen  out  of  the  best  Wits  of  the  University. 
1669  KVELYN  Diary  10  July,  The  Terrse  filht s  (the  Univer- 
sitie  Buffoone)  entertain'd  the  auditorie  with  a..sarcastical 
rhapsodic.  x67oEACHARoCo«^.  Clergy  37 Wits ..  whenever., 
were  at  all  inspir'd  from  a  Tripus's,  Terrse-filius's,  or  PrEe- 
varecator's  speech.  1713  STF.ELF.  Guard.  No.  72  f  2  In  my 
time.. the  Terrae-filius  contented  himself  with  being  bitter 
upon  the  Pope,  or  chastising  the  Turk.  1721  AMHKKST 
Terrse  Fil.  Ded.,  It  is  very  uncertain  when  Terrx-Filius  will 
be  able  to  regain  his  antient  privileges  in  the  Sheldonian 
theatre.  Ibid.  No.  5.  23  All  men  are  not  Terrx-Filius''s. 
1882  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  389  A  scurrilous  harangue,  .for  the  deliv 
ery  of  which,  in  the  character  of  Terras  Filius,  one  of  his 
[Swift's]  College  acquaintances  narrowly  escaped  expulsion. 

II  Terra  firma  (te^ra  fauma>  [L.,  =  'firm 
land  *,  used  in  med,  or  mod.  L.  in  special  senses  = 
It,  terra  ferma,  F.  terre  ferme;  cf.  G.  festland, 
In  1 7th  c.  partly  a.  It.  terra ftrma.] 

•fl.  A  mainland  or  continent,  as  distinct  from 
portions  of  land  partly  or  wholly  isolated  by  water. 

1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  31  He  [Ptolemy]  draws 
his  Terra  firma  only  to  lodegrees  South  from  the  Equator. 
1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Terra  firma,  the  Continent,  or 
main  Land ;  so  call'd  by  Geographers.  1725  DE  FOE  lroy. 
round  World  (1840)  164  Our  men.. said  that  about  three 
leagues  off  to  the  southward,  there  seemed  to  be  a  Terra 
Firma,  or  continent  of  land.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Terra 
firma.  -is  sometimes  used  for  a  continent,  in  contradistinc 
tion  to  islands. 

f  2.  spec.  a.  The  territories  on  the  Italian  main 
land  which  were  subject  to  the  state  of  Venice.  Obs. 

1605  B.  JONSON  Volpone  ii.  i,  Gentlemen  of  your  Cityj 
strangers  of  the  terra-firtna ;  worshipful  merchants ;  ay, 
and  senators  too.  1645  EVELYN  Diary  June  (1819)  I.  192 
We  went  to  Padua...  The  first  terra  firma  we  landed  at 
was  Fusina,  being  onely  an  inn,  where  we  changed  our 
barge.  1832  tr.  SismondPs  Ital.  Rep.  xiv.  308  The  two 
monarchs  agreed  to  divide  between  them  all  the  terra,  firma 
of  the  Venetians. 

t  b.  The  northern  coast-land  of  South  America 
(Colombia),  as  distinguished  from  the  West  India 
Islands;  also,  in  narrower  sense,  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  Obs. 

1760^-72  tr.  Juanfy  Ulloa's  Voy.  (ed.  3)  I.  p.  vii, Geographical 
descriptions . .  of  the  country  about  Carthajjena, . .  the  Terra 
Firma.  1827  ROBERTS  I'oy.  Centr.  Amer.  71  A  race  of 
people  . .  more  civilized  than  most  of  the  other  tribes, 
inhabiting  this  part  of  Terra  Firma. 

3.  The  land  as  distinguished  from  the  sea ;  dry 
or  firm  land;  in  cmot.  1785,  the  earth.     Also_/?£V 

1693  RAY  Disc.  I.  iii.  24  The  whole  terra  fi rrtta,  or  dry 
Land*.  1707  NORRIS  Treat.  Humility  iii.  in  Here  we  have 
some  terra  firma  to  fix  and  stay  our  footing  on.  1779 
Hist.  Mod.  Europe  II.  1.  65  They  again  got  footing  on  terra 
firma.  1785  BURNS  Ep.  to  JK,  Simpson  105  While  terra 
firma,  on  her  axis,  Diurnal  turns.  1820  T.  MITCHELL 
Aristoph.t  Com.  I.  72  That  their  feet  find  no  resting-place 
on  sea  Or  terra-firma.  1887  Miss  BRADDON  Like  $•  Unlike 
xxxiv,  I  was  not  often  upon  terra  firma  after  I  left  Mar- 
seilles. 

1 4.  humor,  and  colloq.    Landed  estate ;  land. 

1698  FARQUHAR  Lave  fy  Bottle  in.  ii,  I  have  five  thousand 
acres  of  as  good  fighting  ground  as  any  in  England,  good 
terra  firma,  sir.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew  s.v.  Dipt^ 
He  has  dipt  his  Terra  firma,  he  has  mortgaged  his  dirty 
Acres.  Ibid.,  Terra-firma^  an  Estate  in  Land.  1728 
FIELDING  Love  in  Sev.  Masques  v.  vi,  Does  your  estate  lie 
in  terra  firma,  or  in  the  stocks  ? 
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tTe*rrage.    Obs.     Also  5  terage.     [a.  OF. 

terage  (i3th  c.  in  Godef.) :— pop.  L.  terraticum 
(869  in  Du  Cange),  f.  L.  terra  earth:  see  -AGE. 
Hence  med.L.  terragium  (1030  in  Du  Cange).] 

1.  Land ;  a  territory,  district. 

ci4oo  Destr.  Troy  1072  pai  comen  to  the  cost. .of  the 
terage  of  Troy.  Ibid.  13631  pat  Pirrus  schuld  haue  >e 
terrage  of  tessayle  and  |>e  tryed  corone.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  489/1  Terage,  erthe,  humus,  sohtm,  terragium. 

2.  Ola  Law.     Some  kind  of  payment  or  duty. 
(Actual  meaning  uncertain  ;  see  quots.) 

The  statements  of  the  i7th  c.  law  diets,  are  guesses.  Gross 
takes  it  as  —  PICKAGE.  But,  as  some  charters  have  terrage 
besides  stallage  &r\&pickage,  the  meaning  may  be  payment 
for  the  ground  or  'stance*  occupied  at  a  fair  or  market 
without  breaking  the  ground. 

[1301  Lincoln  Charter  in  Cal.  Charter  Rolls  III.  9.  1349 
in  W.  Hardy  Lancaster  Charters  (1845)  6  Quod  „  sint  quieti 
de  pavagio,  passagio,  paagio,  lastagio,  stallagio,  talhigio, 
cariagio,  pesagio,  piccagio,  et  terragio.]  1691  BLOUNT  Law 
Diet.,  Terrage  (Terragium)  [quotes  the  piec.  patent,  and 
says]  which  seems  to  be  an  exemption  d  Prxcariis,  viz. 
Boons  of  Plowing,  Reaping,  £c.  and  perhaps  from  Money 
paid  for  digging  or  breaking  the  Earth  in  Fairs  and  Markets. 
1749  in  Pote  Hist.  Windsor  120  (Transl.  of  a  Charter)  That 
the  said  Gustos  or  Canons  and  their  tenants  should  for  ever 
be  free  from  payment  of  Toll,  Picage,  Paviage,  ..Terrage 
[etc.],  [1890  GROSS  Gild  Merchant  II.  420  Terragium. 
The  same  as  Picagium  (413),  Duty  paid  by  a  stranger  on 
markets  and  fairs  to  break  the  ground  and  erect  a  stall.] 

3.  ?  A  toll  or  duty  paid  for  landing ;  landing  dues. 
[1318  Grimsby  Charter  in  Cal.  Charter  Rolls  III.  411  [tr. 

quit  of  toll . .  hansage,  anchorage,  terrage,  quayage,  passage, 
and  pedage].]  1664  HALE  Treat,  n.  iv.  in  Hargrave  Coll. 
Tracts  (1787)  I.  57  The  defendants.. shewed  usage  to  have 
had  certain  customs  called  land-leave,  terrage,  &c.  Ibid.  \\. 
76  Terrage,  for  the  necessary  unlading  of  goods  before  they 
come  up  to  the  common  key. 

||  Terrai'gnol.  Obs.  rare"0,  [obs.  F.  ter- 
raignol  (Cotgr.),  ad.  It.  tcrragnolo  'drooping, 
downe  looking,  dull,  heauy,  as  some  heauy-going 
horses  '  (Florio) ;  f.  Olt.  terragno  (Dante  =  terreno} 
:— med.L.  terrdnens  of  the  earth  +  -0/0,  L.  -ohtsd\mj\ 
A  heavy-going  horse  :  see  quot. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Terraignol,.  .is  .1  Horse  who  cleaves 
to  the  Ground  [etc.],  .in  general,  one  whose  Motions  are  all 
short,  and  too  near  the  Ground. 

Terrain  (ter^-n),  sb.  (a.)  Also  8-9  terrein  (9 
terrane,  in  sense  3).  [a.  F.  terrain  (also  terrein*)t 
OF.  t era  in  (Wace  I2th  c.):— pop.  \->.if'terranitni  = 
cl.  L.  terrenum  TERRENE.] 

fl.  (See  quot.  1727.)  Obs.  b.  Standing-ground, 
position. 

1727  BAILRY  vol.  II,  Terrain,.,  is  the  Manage-Ground  upon 
which  the  Horse  makes  his  Pist  or  Tread.  1753  in  CHAMBERS 
Cycl,  Supp.  1816  m  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.  1832  LISTKR 
Arlington  II.  vii.  117  Viewed  in  the  same  light,  and  from 
the  same  terrain  from  which  they  view  it  themselves. 

2.  A  tract  of  country  considered  with  regard  to 
its  natural  features,  configuration,  etc. ;  in  military 
use  esp.  as  affecting  its  tactical  advantages,  fitness 
for  manoeuvring,  etc. ;  also,  an  extent  of  ground, 
region,  district,  territory. 

1766  W.  DIGBY  Let.  to  G.  Sehvyn  12  Apr.,  in  Jesse  S.  <^- 
Contemp.  (1843)  II.  13  We  rode  to  reconnoitre  the  terrein. 
1816  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.,  Terrain,.. generally  any  space  or 
extent  of  ground.  1879  Casselfs  Tec/in.  Ednc.  IV.  95/1 
Without  reference,  .to  the  physical  irregularities  of  the 
terrain.  1889  BADEN-POWELL  Pigsticking  9  Taking  in  at  a 
glance  the  peculiarities  of  the  terrain. 

3.  Geol.  (Usually  spelt  terrane.)     A  name  for  a 
connected  series,  group,  or  system  of  rocks  or  for 
mations  ;  a  stratigraphical  subdivision. 

1823  tr.  Humboldi's  Geognost.  Ess,  Introd.  2  The  union  of 
several  formations  constitutes  a  geological  series  or  a  district 
(terrain) ;  but  the  terms  rocks,  formations,  and  terrains,  are 
used  as  synonymous  in  many  works  on  geognosy.  1864 
DANA  Man.  Geol.  81  (Cent.)  Terrane.  .is  used  for  any  single 
rock  or  continuous  series  of  rocks  of  a  region,  whether  the 
formation  be  stratified  or  not.  1889  In  Q.  Jrnl.  Geol.  Soc. 
XLV.  63  The  word  terrane  proposed  by  Prof.  Gilbert  to  be 
used  for  a  stratigraphical  subdivision  cf  any  magnitude, 
1895  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  Sept.  694  The  slates  of  the  Cam- 
bnan  terrane. 

B.  adj.  Of  the  earth,  terrene,  terrestrial,  a. 
Terrain  tidet  a  (supposed)  rise  and  fall  in  the 
earth's  crust,  caused  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun 
or  moon.  b.  Terrain  cure  :  see  quot. 

1882  MILNE  in  Nature  8  June  125/2  To  determine  the 
existence  of  a  terrain  tide,  a  gravitimeter  might  be  estab 
lished.  ..If  terrain  tides  exist,  and  they  are  sufficiently  great 
from  a  geological  point  of  view.  1897  AHbutt"s  Syst.  Afed, 
IV.  621  Regulated  exercises,  such  as  the  gentle  climbing, 
especially  in  mountain  districts,  known  as  the  terrain  cure. 

II  Terra  incognita  (te^ra  inkp-gnita).  PI. 
terr»  incognitffi  (erron.  terras  incognitas). 
[L.,  =  'unknown  land*.]  An  unknown  or  unex 
plored  region.  Often  Jig. 

1616  CAPT.  SMITH  Descr.  New  Eng.  6  The  Spaniards  know 
. .  not  so  much  as  the  true  circumference  of  Terra  Incognita, 
whose  large  dominions  may  equalize  the  greatnesse  and 
goodnes  of  America.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Gt.  Eater 
Kent  Wks.  i.  143/2  The  place  of  his  birth,  and  names  of  his 
parents  are  to  me  a  meere  Terra  incognita.  1756  LADY 
M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  C'tess  of  Bute  i  Apr.,  Your  pro 
vinces  of  politics,  gallantry,  and  literature,  all  [are]  terra 
incognita.  1821  ANNA  M.  PORTER  Village  of  Mariendorpt 
II.  121  His  friend  and  the  field-marshall  were  nearly  terras 
incognitas  to  each  other.  1901  Scotsman  n  Mar.  6/4  The  , 
country  within  a  clay's  ride.. is  almost  a  terra  incognita. 
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Terraine,  obs.  form  of  TERRENE. 

II  Terra  Japonica  (te=ra  d^app-nika).  [mod. 
L.,  =  'Japanese  earth  ' :  see  note  s.  v.  CATECHU.  So 
F.  terre  du  JaponJ]  =  CATECHU,  formerly  also 
known  as  Japonic  earth. 

[1654, 1679,]  1683  [see  CATECHU].  1693  tr.  Blancard's  Phys. 
Diet.  (ed.  2),  Cateckit,  improperly  called  Terra  Japomca, 
1725  Land.  Gaz.  No.  6366/1  Half  a  Ton  of  Terra  Japannica. 
1845  Encycl.  Metrof>.  XXII.  474/1  The  exports  from  Ne'pal 
are  rice,  ginger,  terra  Japonica  (/.  e.  the  gum,  or  inspissated 
juice  of  the  JMimosa  catednt], 

||Terral  (tera-1).  [Sp.,  f.  L.  terra  land;  so 
F.  lerral.]  The  land-breeze. 

1884  H.  COLLINGWOOD  Under  Meteor  Flag  299  Obliged  to 
take  to  our  sweeps  to  get  across  the  calm  belt  between  the 
terral  and  the  trade-wind. 

II  Terra  Lemma,  [med.  or  mod.L.,  =  ( Lem- 
nian  earth  ',  f.  Lemnos,  an  island  in  the  ^Egean  sea. 
So  F.  terre  de  Lemnos  (Littre),  It.  terra  lenia 
(Florio),  G.  lemnische  erde.]  =  TERRA  SIGTLLATA  ; 
known  also  as  Lemnian  earth. 

1613  HARCOURT  Voy.  Guiana,  in  Harl.  Miscl  (Malh.)  III. 
192  The  earth  yieldeth  bole-armoniack  and  terra-lemma. 
1632  [see  TERRA  SIGILLATA  ij.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3) 
IX.  784/2  Lemnian  Earth,  Terra  Lemnia,  a  medicinal, 
astringent  sort  of  earth,  of  a  fatty  consistence  and  reddish 
colour. 

Terralla,  erron.  form  of  TERRELLA. 
Terramare  (teramau,  -me»u).     PI.  -ares. 
Also  &.  in  It.  form  terrama'ra,  pi.  terrema-re. 

[a.  F.  terramare  (1867  Rev.  des  Deux-Mondes,  653, 
in  Littie"),  ad.  dial.  It.  terramara  (nsed  in  Emilia, 
about  Bologna),  for  terra-mama  (Bellini),  f.  terra 
earth  +  marna  (dial,  mara}  MARL. 

Introduced  into  anthropological  use  by  Strobel  and  Piga- 
rini,  1862.] 

An  ammoniacal  earth  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Po,  in  Italy,  and  collected  as  a  fertilizer ;  it  occurs 
in  flat  mounds,  identified  as  the  sites  of  dwellings 
of  a  people  of  the  later  neolithic  period.  Hence 
transf.  (pi.}  The  prehistoric  settlements  themselves. 
Also  aft  rib. 

a.  1866-8    BARING-GOULD  Curious   Myths  Mid,  Ages, 
Leg.  Cross  (1877)  365  These  quarries  go  by  the  name  of 
terramares.    They  are  vast  accumulations  of  cinders,  char 
coal,  bones,  fragments  of  pottery.     1871  TVLOR  Prim.  Cult. 
I.   ii.   55  Relics    discovered    in    gravel-beds,   caves,    shell- 
mounds,  terramareSj  lake-dwellings. 

ft.  1890  HUXLEY  in  igt/i  Cent.  Nov.  761  The  pre-historic 
people  of  the  terremare.  1899  R.  MUNRO  Prekist.  Scot.  yi. 
205  Combs  of  bronze  have  been  found  both  in  the  Swiss 
lake-dwellings  and  in  the  Terremare.  Ibid.  xi.  434  There 
Is.. in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Po  Valley  another  class  of 
ancient  habitations  known  as  terremare,  . .  they  may  be 
regarded  as  land  palafittes. 

Terrandry,  -anye :  see  TYRANTRY,  TYRANNY, 

Terrane :  see  TERRAIN. 

Terranean  (ter^-man),  a.  [f.  as  next  + -AN.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  proceeding  from,  the  earth. 

1653  W.  RAMESEY  Astrol.  Restored  107  It  is  a  terranean 
and  earthy  Angle.  18..  Electr.  Rev.  (U.S.)  XVIII.  i.  9 
(Cent.)  The  great  strain  on  the  trolley  wire,  .would  be  a 
necessary  incident  of  terranean  supply. 

Terraneous  (ter^-mss),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  *fer- 
raneus  (cf,  subterraneus] ,  f.  terra  earth  :  see  -ous.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  earth ;  terrestrial. 

0:1711  KEN  Edmund  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  210  As  long  as 
this  terraneous  Globe  endur'd.  1725  Bricks  H'cekly  Jrnl. 
26  Nov.  i  There  may  be  some  Sea-Shells  dug  at  Land  con 
taining  Terraneous  Insects. 

b.  Bot.   Growing  upon  land. 
1882  in  OCILVIE  (Annandale). 

Terrapin  (te-rapin).  Forms:  7  (torope), 
tarapine,  7-9  terrapine,  8  torrepine,  terebin, 
8-9  tarapin,  9  terrapene,  terapin,  tarrapin,  8- 
terrapin.  [Of  Algonquin  origin  ;  torope  repre 
sented  the  Abenaki  turept  (also  tourepf)  in  Rasles 
Abenaki  Diet,  rendered  *  tortue',  in  Delaware  tulpe. 
The  origin  of  the  final  -in,  ~ine  is  obscure.] 

A  name  originally  given  to  one  or  more  species 
of  North  American  turtles;  thence  extended  to 
many  allied  species  of  the  turtle  and  tortoise 
family,  Testudinese.,  widely  distributed  over  North, 
Central,  and  South  America,  the  East  Indies, 
China,  N.  Africa,  and  other  countries.  In  N. 
America,  spec,  the  Diamond-backed  or  Saltmarsh 
terrapin,  Malademmys  palustrisy  famous  for  its 
delicate  flesh. 

Among  other  well-known  American  species  are  the  Red- 
bellied  Terrapin,  Pseudemys  rugosa,  the  Alligator  Terrapin 
or  Snapping-turtle,  Chelydra  serpentina,  and  the  Pine- 
barren  Terrapin,  Box-turtle,  or  Gopher,  Cistudo  Carolina, 
The  Catalogue  of  Animals  in  the  London  Zoological  Gar 
dens,  1896,  contains  thirty-three  species  of  Terrapin,  with 
distinctive  appellations,  as  Caspian,  Ceylonese,  Floridan, 
Spanish,  Annnlated,  Black-headed,  Ocellated,  Painted, 
Roofed,  Speckled,  Wrinkled,  Bennett's,  B  landing  s^  Maw's, 
Oldham's,  Spettgler's  Terrapin.  These  are  distributed  in 
fifteen  genera. 

1613  A.  WmTAKERGrf.  Newesfr.  Virginia  42, 1  have  caught 
with  mine  angle  pike,  carpe,  eele,..creafish,  and  the  torope 
or  little  turtle.  1672  JOSSELYN  New  Eng.  Rarities  34  The 
Turtle  that  lives  in  Lakes  and  is  called  In  Virginia  a  Terra- 
pine.  1672  J.  LEOERER  Discov,  4  Every  Nation  gives  his 
particular  ensigne  or  arms,  the  Sasquesahanaugh  atarapme 
or  small  tortoise,  1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  Terrapine,?.  word 
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used  among  the  Virginian*  for  that  which  we  commonly 
call  a  Tortoise,  and  many  call  a  Turtle,. .  the  Lake  Turtle 
which  lives  in  Lakes,.. is  that  most  properly  called  the 
Ttrrapine.  1714  J.  LAWSOH  Hist.  Carolina.  133  Of  tere- 
bins  there  are  divers  sorts,  all  which.. we  will  comprehend 
under  the  distinction  of  land  and  water  terebins,  171* 
BEVERLEY  Virginia  HI.  iv.  §  15.  131  A  small  kind  ofTurtle, 
or  Tarapins  (as  we  call  them).  Ibid.  iv.  xix.  §  80. 265  Snakes, 
Terrapins,  and  such  like  Vermine. '  1764  SMOLLETT  Trw. 
xix.  (1766)  I.  302  The  land-turtle,  or  terrapin,  is  much 
better  known  at  Nice,  as  being  a  native  of  this  country. 
1844  /*.  Parleys  Ann.  V.  115  The  growth  of  the  terrapene 
is  very  slow.  1854  OWEN  SkeL  <v  Teeth  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc. 
I.  Org.  Nat.  217  The  Australian  long-necked  terrapene 
(Hydraspis  longicollis\  1861  TROLLOPE  N.  Atrttr.  \.  467 
The  terrapin  is  a  small  turtle,  found  on  the  shores  of  Mary 
land  and  Virginia,  out  of  which  a  very  rich  soup  is  made, 
1908  Times  32  Feb.  13/3  Three-keeled  terrapin  . .  from 
Guatemala. 

b.  The  flesh  of  this  animal  as  food. 

1867  DIXON  AVru  A  liter,  (ed.  6)  II.  335  Gentlemen  sitting 
at  table  sipping  soup,  picking  terapin.  1892  F.  M.  CRAW 
FORD  Three  Fates  II.  139  Me  had  eaten  terrapin  and  can- 
vas  back  off  old  Saxon  China. 

O.  attrib*  and  Cotnb.,  as  terrapin  mcaft  shell) 
s0up\  terrapin -farm,  a  place  where  diamond- 
back  terrapins  are  reared  for  the  market ;  terrapin 
paws,  a  name,  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  for  ton^s  used 
in  capturing  terrapins. 

1775  ADAIR  Anter.  Ind.  no  Torrepine-shells  containing 
pebbles.  1845  J.  COULTER  Ad^'.  in  Faci/ic  ix.  no,  I  put  to 
it  some  terrapin  meal.  1862  RUSSELL  Diary  North  <$•  .S'. 
(1863)  340  The  Terrapin  soup  excellent,  though  not  compar 
able. .to  the  best  turtle.  1901  H.  GADOW  in  Camh.  Nat, 
Hist.  VIII.  ix.  360  Enterprising  men  have  established  terra- 
pin-farms  or  'crawls'  for  the  keeping  and  breeding  of 
terrapins. 

Terraplain,  etc.:  see  TEIIRKPLKIX. 
Terra'quean,  a.  rare-1.   =  next. 

1861  Maati.  Mag.  Apr.  471/2  All  the  places  on  this  terra- 
quean  globe. 

Terraqueous  (ter^-kw2>s\  a.  [f.  L.  terra 
earth  +  AQUEOUS.  Cf.  F.  terraqu£(c  (Voltaire 
Memnon  *747)  from  Eng. ;  so  Sp.  (el  giobo] 
temicttco.] 

1.  Consisting  of,  or  formed  of,  land  and  water ; 
nearly  always  in  terraqueous  globe. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Terraqueous,  composed  of  earth  and  water 
together.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Pkilos.  H.  99  The  halituous 
Effluxions  and  Aporrhoea's  of  this  terraqueous  Globe  below. 
1678  CUD  WORTH  Intelt.  Syst.  i.  Hi.  §  37.  171  The  whole 
terrestrial  (or  terraqueous)  Globe.  1742  YOUNG  AV.  Th.  i. 
286  A  part  how  small  of  the  terraqueous  globe  Is  tenanted 
by  man  !  1781  COWPER  Charity  122  Providence  enjoins  to 
every  soul  An  union  with  the  vast  terraqueous  whole.  1834-5 
J.  PHILLIPS  Geol.  in  Encycl,  Metrop,  VI.  701/1  margin^ 
Relation  of  terraqueous  agencies  in  ancient  and  modern 
eras.  1876  PAGE  Adi'.  Text-bk.  Geol.  iii.  72  The  maintenance 
of  a  habitable  terraqueous  surface. 

2.  Living  in  land  and  water,  as  a  plant ;  extending 
over  land  and  water,  as  a  journey. 

1694  WESTMACOTT  Script.  Herb.  164  These  Reeds  belong 
to  the  terraqueous  plants.  1844  JEFFREY  in  Ld.  Cockburn 
Life  (1852)  II.  Let,  clxxiv,  We  drove  down  to  the  pier  and 
resumed  our  terraqueous  promenade. 

Terror,  terrer.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Also  6 
tarrer,  9  erron.  terrarer.  fad.  med.L.  terrarius 
in  same  sense,  f.  terrarius  adj.,  pertaining  to  land  or 
lands  (f.  terra  earth,  land),  whence  also  terraria^ 
-ariunij  a  piece  of  land,  landed  property,  pi.  ter- 
raria  possessions,  lands,  terrarius  a  tenant  or 
holder  of  land,  terrarius  liber  t  also  terrttrutnit 
terrerium  aregister  of  lands,  rents,  etc.  (TERRIER!).] 
An  officer  of  a  religious  house,  who  was  originally 
bursar  for  the  farms  and  manors  belonging  to  the 
house,  receiving  rents  and  making  disbursements  on 
account  of  these;  but  whose  office  by  the  i6th  c. 
at  Durham  was  mainly  connected  with  the  enter 
tainment  of  strangers. 

1401  Rotuli  Terrariorum  in  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Sur- 
teej.)  299  Comp  Jtus  fratris  Willelmt  Barry  Terrarii  Dunelm. 
1593  Rites  of  Durham  (Surtees  1903)  99  Dane  Roger  Wat 
son  theTerrerof  y*  house.  The  'larrers  checker  was  as  yea 
goe  into  y*  geste  Haule...His  office  was  to  se  that  all  y* 
geste  chamber*  to  be  cleanly  keapt  [etc.].  .and  he  provyded 
provender  for  there  horses  (etc.].  1864  RAISE  Priory  of 
Hexham  \.  p.  cxxxiv,  The  Terrarer,  tlic  cellarer,  the 
chamberlain  and  the  bursar  acted  by  his  advice.  1901  J.  T. 
FOWLER  in  Durh.  Ace.  Rolls  Introd.  31  The  Terrar  had 
thre«  copies  of  each  roll  written  out.  Ibid1.,  Expenses  of 
the  Terrar  riding  to  Auckland ..  and  other  places. 

Terrar,  obs.  form  of  TERRIER. 

Terrarium  (tereVritfm).  PL  -a.  [mod.  f.  L. 
terra  earth,  after  aquarium.  Also  in  Fr.  (1873  in 
I.ittre"  .V/////;.  and  Ger.  (Meyer  Cotw.  Lex.}.]  A 
vivarium  for  land  animals  ;  esp.  a  glass  case,  or  the 
like,  in  which  small  land  animals  are  kept  under 
scientific  observation. 

1890  tSYi>N4«  10  Jan.  24  a  [He]  describes  the  ways  of  a  snake, 
.  .which  he  kept  in  his  terrarium  in  Zurich.  1895  Proc.  Zool. 
Soc.  Lend.  160  Usually  after  they  have  lived  for  some  time 
in  the  terrarium  they  get  dark  spots,  especially  on  the  sides 
of  the  body. 

Terras,  -asa  e,  obs.  ff.  TARRAS,  TERRACE. 

||  Tc'rra  Sie  nna.  Obs.  Also  terra  di  (de) 
Sienna,  [ad.  It.  terra  di  Siena,  in  F.  terre  de 
Siennej  lit.  'earth  of  Sienna*.]  =*  SIEKKA.  Also 
attrib. 
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iTCo  SHBKSTONE  Wks.  ff  Lett.  (1777)  III.  309  A  terra-  ' 
sienna  or  very  rich  reddish  brown,  a  1817  T.  DWIGHT  Trau. 
New  Eng.  (1821)  I.  35  A  beautiful  yellow  earth.. which 
yields  a  handsomer  colour  than  the  Terra  de  Sienna,  It  is 
called  Terra  Columbians  18*3  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract. 
Build.  413  Terra  di  Sienna  is  a  native  ochre,  and  is  brought 
from  Italy,  where  it  is  generally  found.  1844  J,  T.  Htwct-i  i 
Parsons  ff  W.  xxviii,  That  light  terra  sienna  tint  which 
maybe  seen  in  many  of  our  cathedrals. 

II  Terra  sigillata  (te*ri  skJ^il/i'tt).  Also  5-6 
terre  sigillate,  6  terra  sygyllata.  [med.L.,  = 
'sealed  earth':  so  F.  terre  seeltie  (Cotgr.),  terre 
sigHlfe  (Littre),  It.  terra  stgiI/aJa(Florio),  (j.siegel- 
erde.  For  the  reason  of  the  name,  see  qnot  1802.] 

1.  An  astringent  bole,  of  fatty  consistence  and 
reddish  colour,  obtained  from  hemnos ;  formerly 
esteemed  as  a  medicine  and  antidote  ;  sphrayide  ; 
known  also  as  f  sealed  earth  (SEALED  ///.  a.  i  d), 
sigillate  earth,  Letnnian  earth,  TKKKA.  I  EMMA. 
Also  applied  to  similar  earths  found  elsewhere. 

1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  De  P.  A',  xvi.  xcvli.  (Bodl.  MS.), 
A  Certeyn  veyne  of  erj?e  i.s  icleped  Terra  sigillata,  and  i.-. 
singulerliche  colde  and  druy.  £"1400  Lunfrancs  Cirurg. 
61  Take  )>e  ponder  of  crabbis  brent  vj.  parties,  gencian  .ilj 
parties,  terre  sigillate  oon  partie,  make  poudre.  c  1550  LLOVIJ 
Treas.  Healtli  H  ij,  Take  one  parte  of  Terras ygyllata,  and 
an  other  of  the  gumme  called  Sarasenicuin.  163*  LITHGOW 
Trav.  in.  97  The  soueraigne  mineral!  against  infections, 
called  Terra  Lemnia,  or  Sigillata.  1756  NUGHNT  Gr.  Tour 
II.  59  Germany  is  famous  for  that  sort  of  earth,  itldoin  found 
any  where  else,  called  Terra  s^gUlata.  i8oa  Brookes 
Gazetteer  (ed.  12)  s.  v.  Lentnos^  This  earth  [of  Lemno>] . . 
is  called  Terra  Sigillata,  being  formed  into  small  loaves 
sealed  with  the  grand  signiur'b  seal,  and  thus  dispersed  over 
various  parts  of  Europe. 

f2.  Red  pigment ;  ruddle.   Obs. 

1563  WAHDE  tr.  Alexis'  Seer.  n.  27  b,  TerrasigHIata  or 
ruddle.  1608  CAPT.  SMHH  Trite  Rtltit.  35  Two  Indian-, 
each  with  a  cudgel),  and  all  newly  painted  with  Terr.i- 
sigillata,  came  circling  about  me  as  though  they  would  have 
clubed  me  like  a  hare. 

Te*rrasphere.    rare.      [f.   L.    terra  earth  + 
SPHERE  :  cf.  planisphere]   =  TELLUIUOX. 
1891-  in  American  dictionaries. 

Terra  verd,  vert,  variants  of  TERKE-VKKTE. 

t  Terre,  sb.  Obs.  rare—1,  [a.  F.  terre  :— L.  terra 
earth. 1  Land;  pi.  lands,  possessions. 

15*6  in  Dillon  Customs  o/  Pale  (1892)  83  Also  he  shall 
fortet  to  the  kinge  all  his  terres  and  tenements. 

f  Terre,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  terrer  (a  1 200  in 
Godef.)  f.  terre  earth.]  trans,  a.  To  cover  with 
earth ;  —  TEEK  v.  i.  b.  To  throw  on  the  ground. 

c  1440  Prontp.  Pan'.  489/2  Teryn,  or  hylle  wythe  erj>e, 
terrtculo,  1586  WARNER  Alb.  Kng.  m.  xvi.  72  Lo  heer  my 
gage  !  (he  terr'd  his  gloue)  thou  knowst  the  victors  meed. 

Terre,  obs.  f.  TAR,  TARE,  TEAR  s6.1 ;  obs.  pa.  t. 
pi.  of  TEAR  v.1 

•j-  Te*rreal,  a.  Obs.  rare"1,  [f.  L.  tcrre-us 
earthy,  earthly  +  -Al«]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
earth  ;  earthly,  terrestrial,  mundane. 

1598  GALLOWAY  Let.  in  Spier's  Mem.  (1834)  295  The 
knowledgeof  sens,  as  most  confused  and  terreall,  is  the  lowest. 

f  Te-rrean,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AN.] 
Of  the  earth  ;  of  earth. 

1704  HFARSK  Duct.  Hist.  (1714)  I.  184  Dr.  Burnet  sup 
poses  his  Terrean  Crust  which  had  for  1500 Years  held  in  the 
Waters  of  the  Abyss  was  by  the  heat  of  the  Sun  so  parch 'd 
and  crack'd,  that  at  last  it  broke. 

||  Terre  bleue.  Obs.  rare"1.  [F.,  =  blue  earth.] 
An  earthy  form  of  the  blue  mineral  Azurite  (a 
hydrated  basic  copper  carbonate) ;  as  a  pigment, 
known  as  Lambert's  Blue. 

17*8  WOODWARD  Afetk.  Fossils  -$notet  Terre  blcue..is.. 
a  light,  loose,  friable  Kind  of  Lapis  A  r  menus. 

Terreer,  obs.  form  of  TERRIER  l. 

Terrein,  obs.  f.  TERRAIN,  TERRENK. 

t  Terre'ity.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  med.L.  tcrreittis 
(ci25O  in  Vincent  of  Iteauvais,  Spec.  Doitr.  xir. 
109) :  see  -ITY.  So  obs.  It.  terreitb  (Florio  1598).] 
The  essential  quality  of  earth  ;  earthiness. 

1610  B.  JONSON  ALh,  IL  v,  The  Aqueitie,  Terreitie  and 
Sulphureitie  Shall  runne  together  againe,  and  all  be  an* 
nulf'd.  1757  lr.  HenckeFs  Pyritol.  114  Such  a  body  as 
returns  not  to  its  universal  terreity,  but  is  arrived  to  a  more 
heightened  degree  of  metalHety. 

f  Terrell.  Obs.  rare.— ».  [Anglicized  form  of 
next.]  «  next,  sense  I. 

1619  BAINBRIDGK  Descr.  late  Comet  13  The  rest  inter 
mediating  in  their  motion,  according  to  their  distance  from 
this  little  tcrrell,  for  whose  vse  especially  those  vast  plane* 
taric  globes  were  created. 

I  Terre  11  a.  06s.  [mod.L.  dim.  of  terra  earth: 
cf.  L.  terrufa,  and  see  -EL  2.] 

1.  A  little  Earth  ;  a  small  orb  or  planet. 
1657-81  EVELYN  Hist.  Relig.  (1850)  1. 162  Only  signifying 

His  making  greater  worlds,  and  not  these  microcosm  tcr- 
rellas.  168*  H.  MORE  A**ot.  Glamrilfs  Lux  O.  141,  I  ! 
should  rather  suspect  .that  the  Fire  will  more  and  mere 
decay  till  it  turn  at  last  to  a  kind  of  Terrella,  like  that 
observed  within  the  Ring  of  Saturn.  Ibid.  142  To  let  its 
Central  Fire  to  incrustate  it  self  into  a  Terrella. 

2.  A  spherical  magnet,  having  like  the  earth  two 
magnetic  poles;  sometimes,  for  experimental  pur 
poses,  marked  with  lines  representing  the  earth's 
equator, meridians, parallels,  etc.:  used  to  illustrate 
the  dipping  of  the  needle,  and  other  phenomena  of 
terrestrial  magnetism.   Also,  a  small  artificial  globe 
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having  a  magnet  within  it,  which  behaves  in  the 
same  way,  and  serves  the  same  purposes. 

1613  M.  RIDLEY  Magn.  Bodies  4  The  first  form  of  the 
Magnet. .is  a  large  one  in  fashion  of  a  round  ball.boule  or 
globe,  and  we  do  call  it  a  Terrella.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Pseud.  Ep.  62  The  Terrella  or  hphericall  magnet  geographi 
cally  set  out  with  circles  of  the  Globe.  1773  LORIMER  in 
Phil.  Trans.  I, XV.  79  Whenever  any  one  meets  with  a 
terrella,  or  spherical  loadstone,  the  first  thing  he  does  is  to 
find  out  its  pole-;.  1822  IMISON  Sc.  ff  Art  I.  405  A  small 
globe,  having  a  magnet  enclosed  within  it,  which,  .is  called 
a  terrella.  1837  BRKWSTER  Magnetism  304  Shape  it.  .so  as 
to  ^ivc  it  any  form. .,  whether  of  a  terrella,. .or  any  other. 

t  Te'rremote.  Obs.  [a.  OK.  terremote  (i2th  c. 
in  Godef.),  ad.  L.  terrx  tnottts  earthquake.  In  It. 
and  Sp.  terremoto.]  An  earthquake. 

1390  GOWKR  Con/.  III.  75  Wherof  that  a!  the  halle  quok, 
As  it  a  terremote  were.  1:1450  Mi  war  Salnaiiotin  4681 
Terremote  and  of  graves  notable  apercionne. 

Terreniotive  (te:r/m<>u-tiv),  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
terrx  motits  earthquake  +  -IVE,  after  motive.]  Of" 
or  pertaining  to  an  earthquake ;  seismic. 

1837  \VHKW I-:LL  Hist.  Induct,  Sc.  (1857)  III.  459  The  fre 
quent  sympathy  of  volcanic  and  terremotive  action.    1840  - 
Phitos.  Induct.  Sc.  x.  iii.  §  4  II.   128  The  greatest  known 
p.iruxybiii^  of  volcanic  and  terremotive  agency. 

t  Terre'nal,  a.  Obs.    [f.  l,.terrfn-us  TERRENE 

+  -AL  ;  cf.  OF.  terrenal  (i3th  c.  in  Godef.}.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  earth;  terrestrial;  earthly; 
»  TKKREN*:  a.  \. 

a  1555  PfitLior  E.vau;.  ,\-  ll'rit.   i  P.irkcr  S->c.' 
looked  for  a  terrenal  kingdom.      1581    MARHKLK  Bk.  .\\-fc* 
934  That   the  Sacrament  is    made  of  two    nature--,  of  an 
neauenly  nature,  an<i  of  a  terrcnall  and  earthly  nature.    i$88 
I'M;KI   tr.  Mcudoza's  /fist.  China  ^97   The  line:    ' 
one  of  the  foure  that  comme  foorth  of  paradice  terrenall. 

Terrene  (,tcrni),  a.  Forms:  a.  4-  terrene 
(6-S  terene,  7  terrhene).  0.  5  terreyn,  6-ein, 
-aine.  7.  6-7  terren.  [ult.  ad.  L.  terrin-us,  f. 
terra  earth  ;  an  Anglo- Fr.  terrene  occurs  in  Wright 
Lyric  Poetry  Percy)  4.  Stressed  terrene,  and 
sometimes  spelt  terren^  down  to  c  1 700  ;  but  terre'ne 
is  instanced  as  early  as  1635  ;  terrene  in  1797  and 
1865.  (The  Z5~i6th  c.  spellings  in  -ein,  -cy"* 
-ainct  suggest  F.  origin,  and  may  have  been  in 
fluenced  by  F.  terrain,  or  terricn.}] 

1.  Belonging    to    the    earth    or   to    this    world ; 
earthly ;     worldly,     secular,     temporal,     material, 
human  (as  opposed  to  heavenly,  eternal,  spiritual, 
divine)  :    —  TERRESTRIAL  i. 

a.  13..  A".  Alis.  5685  Paradys  terrene  is  ri^th  in  J>e  Kst. 
1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  Folys  (1570)  192  From  terrene  lucre 
that  day  withdrawe  thy  minde.  1548  UDM.I-  Erasnt.  Pur. 
Luke  i.  17  All  terrene  or  yearthly  K>'ngdomes.  1563 
Homilies  it.  Sacrament  \.  (1859)  443  Not  as  especially 
regarding  the  terene  and  earthly  creatures  which  remain. 
1606  SMAKS.  Ant.  -V  Cl,  in.  xiii,  153  Alacke  our  Terrene 
Moone  is  now  Kclipst.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Urania 
-\\xii,  To  kecpe  their  Queene  secure  from  terrene  treason. 
1635  QCAKI.ES  Einhl.  iv.  i.  (1718)  190  The  common  period  of 
terrene  conceit.  1638  SIR  'I.  HERBERT  Tra-;  (eo.  2)  301 
They  are  in  apparition  terrhene  Idolls.  A  1711  Ki-:s  H'&.i. 
(1721)  IV.  80  With  zeal  wash  your  own  spirit  clean  From  all 
concupiscence  terrene.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Catarina  t<* 
Camoens  xix,  Whatsoever  eyes  terrene  Be  the  sweetest  his 
have  seen.  iSdsSwiNBt'KXK  Atalanta^^  Nearer  than  their 
life  of  terrene  days. 

(i.  a  1450  A"'.-/,  tic  la  Tour  (1906)  4  And  yeuithe  longe  lyfT 
and  stont  in  this  terreyn  and  wordly  thini;  [!•'.  chosts  nton- 
daines  et  terriennes}  like  as  hym  lust.  1546  LANCI  >  Y  /V/. 
l'e_rg.  De  Invent,  iv,  v.  89  To  declare  that  thei  oughte  to 
reject  terrein  and  yearthly  substaunce.  15?^  K.  Hll.i-  in 
Fair  .S".  /'.  Eliz.  (1845)  1 1.  305  You  worldly  wights,  that  hauc 
your  fancies  tixt  On  slipper  ioy  of  terraine  pleasures  here. 

y.  1579  W.  WM.KISSON  Confut.Familyeo/Loue  17  b,  Our 
earthly  and  terren  nature.  1620  J.  WILKINSON  Of  Courts 
L.eet  140  True  fait  hand  loialtie  youshal  beareof  life,  member, 
and  terren  honour.  1637  HEYWOOD  Dial.  v.  Wks.  1874  VI. 
aoo  Bury  the  thoughts  of  all  such  terren  drosse. 

2.  » »f  the  nature  of  earth  i^the  substance") ;  earthy. 
1601  HOLLAND /Y/«,y  u.  c.  I.  44  Because  ouermuch  of  the  drie 

terrene  element  is  mingled  in  it.  1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaiat 
ii  Here  the  soil  is  generally  terrene  or  earthy.  1807  VAN 
COUVER  Agric,  Devon  (1813)  301  Combined  with  the  finest 
particles  of  terrene  matter  the  tidal  waters  could  hold  in 
suspension.  1863  J.  G.  Mi'iunv  Comm.  Gen.  i.  2  The.. 
aerial,  aqueous,  and  terrene  materials  oft  he  preexisient  earth. 

3.  Occurring  on  or  inhabiting  the  land  as  op 
posed  to  water :   =-  TKKHE.STKIAL  5. 

1661  LOVKI.L  Hist.  A  Him.  +  ,!//«.  *  .trod.,  Members  com 
mon  with  the  terrene  quadrupeds.  1774  GOLDSM.  .\'af. 
/it\f.  I.  20  These  [shells],  .are  con*iJ:->-ed  as  substances 
entirely  terrene.  1854  BRKWSTER  Afort  Worlds  iv.  86  In 
any  terrene  vertebrate. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  earth  (as  a  planet): 
«  TKRBEHTKIAL  2. 

1635  SWAN  .S'/c<r.  .V.  (1670)81  That  the  nature  of  the  place 
above  the  Moon  doth  sufficiently  deny  the  ascent  of  any 
terrene  Exhalation.  1709-29  V.  MANDEY  Syst.  Afath.) 
Geogr.  595  Of  the  Dimension  of  the  Terrene  Globe. 

6.  absol.  or  as  sb.  a.  The  earth,  the  world,  b. 
A  land  or  territory;  also/ff. 

1667  MILTOS  /*.  /,.  vi.  78  Many  a  Province  wide  Tenfold 
the  length  of  this  terrene.  1735  SOMERVILLE  Chase  iv.  16 
The  teeming  rav'nous  I'.rutrs  Slight  fill  the  scanty  Space  of 
this  Terrene.  1830  W.  Pmi.i  irs  .'//.  .\inai  n.  474  The  vast 
terrene.  Hereby  deep  shaken  to  its  extremes  bounds.  1863 
COWDF.N  Ci  ARKK  SHaks.  Ckar.  ix.  215  That  rich  terrene  of 
anthology,  the  pages  of  Shakespeare.  1894  K.  J.  HINTOM 
in  I'oite  (N.  Y.)  18  Oct.  3/5  The  conservation ..  of  our., 
whole  terrene— may  yet  be  found  through  irrigation. 
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TERRENELY. 

Terrene,  var.  TEBKIXE,  early  f.  TUBKEN. 

Terrenely (tcirnli), adv.  [f. TEKBENE  +  -LY 2.] 

f  1.  As  regards  landed  estate ;  territorially.   Obs. 

c  1475  Partcnay  5014,  I  Hym  make  my  proper  enheritour, 
For  yut  shall  he  be  wurthy  terrenly. 

2.  In  a  terrene  manner  ;  mundanely. 

121638  MEDE  Wks.  (1672)  290  Opposed.. to  an  offering 
earthly  and  terrenely  sanctified,  as  were  the  Typical  Sacri 
fices  of  the  Law  by  Fire  and  Bloud.  1747  RICHARDSON 
Clarissa  (1810)  I.  xxxi.  213  Those  confounded  poets,  with 
their  terrenely  celestial  descriptions.  1906  ll-'estm.  Gaz. 
9  Apr.  4/1  Let  not  thy  plaited  eyes  be  cast  Terrenely  on  the 
pansied  past. 

Terre'iieuess.  rare.  Also  7  terreness.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  Terrene  quality  ;  earthiness. 

1653  FRENCH  Yorksk.  Spa.  xiv.  106  He  saith,  that  all 
kinds  of  tasts  arise  from  a  kind  of  terreness  more  or  less 
adust.  1670  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Ess.  90  The  vapours  of 
the  burning  bitumen  and  adust  terreness  therewith.  17x7 
BAILEY  vol.  II,  Terretu'ttess,  Earthiness. 

t  Terre'llity.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ITY;  cf. 
med.L.  terrinitas  (Du  Cange).]  The  quality  or 
condition  of  being  earthy ;  cotter,  earthy  matter. 

1627-77  FELTHAM  Resoh>esn  (L.)  [It)  debases  all  the  spirits 
to  a  dull  and  low  terrenity.  1650  CHARI.ETON  Paradoxes 
Prol.  23  The  Acid  Spirit,  immersed  in  an  excessive  quantity 
of  Terrenity,  becomes,  .languid. 

II  Terreno  (ten*™).  [  =  It.  (piano)  terretia  :— L. 
/£>•/•,?««/«  TERRENE.]  Aground-floor;  also,  a  parlour. 

1740  H.  WALI'OLE  Let.  to  H.  S.  Conivay  9  July,  I  have  a 
terreno  all  to  myself.  1750  —  Let.  to  J/a««  n  Mar.,  I  am 
already  planning  a  terreno  for  Strawberry  Hill.  1787  HECK- 
FORD  Lett.  Italy  xvi.  (1805)  I.  156  The  terreno,  or  ground- 
floor,  where  they  live  chiefly  in  summer,  is  excellent. 

tTeTTCOUS,  a.  Ol'S.  [f.  L.  terre-us  earthen, 
earthy  (f.  terra  earth)  +  -ous.]  Earthy,  of  earthy 
nature;  pertaining  to  earth  or  ordinary  soil. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef>.  ii.  v.  87  There  remaines  a 
grosse  and  terreous  portion  at  the  bottoine.  1650  Ibid,  vn. 
xiii.  312  According  to  the  temper  of  the  terreous  parts  at 
the  bottome.  1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  I.  xxix.  421  Ily  the 
concretion  of  terreous  and  other  particles,  which.. make 
either  adamants,  pebbles,  or  free-stone. 

Terreplein  (tc>u,pl^n,  ||  t£r(s)plgii).  Fortif. 
Forms:  a.  6-7  terraplene,  7  -plana,  -plane, 
teraplene,  8-9  terraplaiu.  0.  6  terreplaine, 
8-9  -plain,  9  -pleine,  8-  terreplein.  [In  a.  ad. 
It.  termpieno,  in  Sp.  terrapleno,  in  same  sense;  cf. 
It.  terrapienare ,  Sp.  terraplenar,  to  fill  up  with 
earth,  f.  terra  earth  +  pieno  (:— L,  pilaus}  full ; 
in  /3.  a.  corresponding  French  terreplein.  Both  in 
F.  and  Eng.,  the  second  element  was  sometimes 
erroneously  taken  as  It.  piaiw,  F.  plain  plane,  flat, 
level  (so  in  Littre),  whence  the  former  spellings 
-plain,  -plane :  cf.  sense  2.  A  form  terrapin  app. 
from  It.terrapieno  appears  in  F.  in  1567  (Godefroy 
Compl.) ;  cf.  TERREPLEIN  v.  below.] 

L  Originally,  The  talus  or  sloping  bank  of  earth 
behind  a  wall  or  rampart ;  hence,  the  surface  of  a 
rampart  behind  the  parapet ;  and  strictly,  the  level 
space  on  which  the  guns  are  mounted,  between  the 
banquette  and  the  inner  talus. 

a.  1598  BARKET  T/teor.  Warres  130  Vpon  these  Terra- 
plenesshould  trees  be  planted.  Ibid.  Gloss.  253  Termflene, 
an  Italian  word, ..the  earth  that  is  rampired  and  filled  vp 
vnto  the  inside  of  any  wall  or  bulwarke.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  til.  xvi.  (Roxb.)  100/1  The  Terraplane  or  walk  of 
the  Rampire.  1689  G.  WALKER  Siege  of  Derry  9  The  out 
side  Wall  of  Stone,  or  Battlements  above  the  Terra-plene  is 
not  more  than  two  Foot  in  thickness.  1711  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le 
Blond's  Gardening  118  The  Platform  sustained  by  the 
Walls  or  Banks  of  the  Terrasses.  .in  Fortification,  is  call'd 
the  Terra-plain.  1829  Sun  17  Sept.  1/5  The  insignificance 
of  their  batteries  and  the  smallne_ss  of  their  terraplains, 
which  prevent  cannons  of  large  calibre  being  placed  there. 
1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man.  (1862)  26oThe  Terraplein 
is  the  upper  part  of  the  rampart,  which  remains  after  having 
constructed  the  parapet. 

|3.  1591  Carrara's  Art  Warre  317  (Stanf.)  If.  .you  cannot 
make  Trauerscs  vppon  the  Terreplaine,  for  that  the  Enemy 
doth  hinder  it.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Terre-l'laiit, 
in  Fortification,  is  the  Platform  or  Horizontal  Surface  of  the 
Rampart.  1830  E.  S.  N.  CAMPBELL  Diet.  Mil.  Sc.  88  The 
Banquette  is  placed  behind  this  parapet,  and  the  clear  space 
left  on  the  rampart,  called  its  terrepleine,  has  been  limited 
to  about  eighteen  or  twenty  toises,  terminated  towards  the 
town  by  a  slope  of  45°.  1879  CasselFs  Techn.  Educ.  IV. 
138/1  Bastions  are  termed  'full'  when  the  interior  is  level 
with  the  terre-plein  of  the  rampart  on  either  side  of  it. 

trans/.  1848  Blackw.  Mag.  July  99/2,  I  went  out  to  the 
narrow  terre-plain  over  the  craig. 

2.  The  level  base  (above,  on,  or  below  the  natural 
surface  of  the  ground)  on  which  a  battery  is  placed 
in  field  fortifications ;  sometimes,  the  natural  sur 
face  of  the  ground  (quots.  1669,  1756,  1853). 

[This  latter  use  is  manifestly  connected  with  the  mistaken 
derivation  hvm  planft,plainc,  plain.] 

1669  STAVNRED  Fortification  8  The  Height  of  the  Ram. 
pire.. ought  to  be..i8  Foot  above  the  Terra  Plana.  1756 
Diet.  Arts,  etc.  s.v.  Foundery  of  Bells,  They  first  dig 
a  hole  of  a  sufficient  depth  to  contain  the  mould  of  the  bell, 
together  with  the  ear  or  cannon  under  ground,  and  six 
inches  lower  than  the  terreplain  where  the  work  is  done. 

1828  J.  M.  SPEARMAN  Brit.  Gunner  (ed.  2)  37  Breaching 

batteries.. must  be  sunk  to  such  a  depth  that  the  terreplein 

of  the  covered-way  may   coincide  with   the  soles  of  the 

embrazures.     1853  STOCQUKLEK  MJlit.  Encycl.,  Terre-plciti^ 

in  field  fortification,  the  plane  of  site  or  level  country  around 

a  work.     1884  Mil.  Engineering  (ed.  3)  I.  II.  64  Batteries 

may  be  classed  as  follows,    viz. :    '  Sunken  batteries ',  in 
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which  the  terreplein  is  sunk  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
'  Elevated  batteries ',  in  which  the  terreplein  is  on  or  above 
the  natural  surface  of  the  ground. 

Hence  fTe'rreplein  (.corruptly  terrapin)  v.  Obs. 
rare,  to  furnish  with  a  terreplein. 

1672  in  Fort  St.  George  (Madras)  Reeds.,  Whither  the 
Curtains  of  the  Christian  Town  to  bee  strengthened  and 
Terrapined. 

t  Terrer.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  terre,  TAR  v.-  +  -ER  1 .] 
A  provoker,  vexer :  cf.  teryare  s.  v.  TABY  v. 

1382  WYCLIF  Ezek.  xxiv.  3  Thou  shall  saye  bi  prouerbe 
a  parable  to  the  housf  terrer  to  wraththe  [Vulg.  ad  doniutn 
irritatricein}.  1388  Ibid.  ii.  7-8  Thei  ben  terreris  to 
wraththe  [1382  wraththers]  . .  Nyle  thou  be  a  terrere  to 
wraththe,  as  the  hows  of  Israel  is  a  terrere  to  wraththe. 

Terrer,  variant  of  TERRAR. 

Terrer(e,  Terras,  obs.  ff.  TERBIEB,  TERRACE. 

Terre  sigillate,  obs.  f.  TERKA  SIGILLATA. 

[Terresity,  mispr.  in  Arb.  Garner  II.  114  for 
^/•m/rzVzV(seeTEKRESTRiTY,  quot.  1568),  whence  in 
dictionaries ;  in  some  assumed  to  be  for  *terrosily.'\ 

Terresterity,  erron.  form  of  TERRESTRITY. 

t  Terre'Stre,  a.  Obs.  Also  4-6  terestre,  4-7 
-er.  [a.  F.  terrestre  (i  2th  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.\  ad. 
L.  terrestr-is  earthly,  f.  terra  earth.]  =  TERRES 
TRIAL  ;  chielly  in  f\\r.  paradise  terrestre  [OY.parais, 
paradis  terrestre  (i2-isth  c.),  mod.Fr. paradis  /.] 
earthly  paradise,  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

1340  Ayenb.  50  Ase  he  did  to  euen  [  =  Eve]  and  to  Adam  in 
paradys  terestre.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Merch.  T.  88  Wyf  is 
mannes  helpe  and  his  confort,  His  Paradys  terrestre  and  his 
disport.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  v.  44  The  Ryvere  of  Gyson 
.  .cometh  out  of  Paradys  terrestre.  1484  CAXTON  Chivalry  i 
In  gouernynge  and  ordeynynge  the  bodyes  terrestre  and 
erthely.  1550  J.  COKE  Eng.  ft  Fr.  Heralds  §  133  (1877)  97 
A  marvelous  pmssaunce  and . .  army  marytayne  and  terrestre. 
1663  GERBIER  Counsel  avjb,  After  his  Building  up  of 
Terester  Seats. 

Terrestreity :  see  TERRESTRITY. 

t  Terrestrene,  a.  Obs.  rare- -1.  [f.  TERBESTRE, 
after  TERRENE.]  Terrestrial,  earthly. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabclkoiier's  Bk.  Physicke  235/1  It  will 
helpe  her,  if  any  terrestrene  thing  will  helpe  her. 

Terrestrial  (tc;  re 'stria!),  a.  and  sb.  Also  5 
-yall(e,  5-7  -iall(e,  7  tere-.  Also  5-8  terrestial^l 
after  celestial,  [f.  L.  terrestri-s  (f.  terra  earth)  + 
-AL.  Cf.  obs.  F.  terrestriel  (i6th  c.  in  Godef.).] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  this  world,  or  to  earth  as 
opposed  to  heaven ;  earthly ;  worldly  ;  mundane. 

1433-50  tr.  Higdin  (Rolls)  II.  183  The  hieste  powere 
intellectiue.  .separate  somme  tyme  from  substaunces  ter- 
restrialle.  £1460  in  1'al.  Rcl.  /t  L.  Poems  (1866)  82  Graunt 
to  man  the  blysse  eternalle  When  he  passith  thys  lyfe  ter- 
restryalle.  c  1470  ASHBV  Active  Policy  592  What  man  is  he 
that  is  terrestial  But  of  hym  thus  sadly  wol  speke  &  telle  ? 
1526  TIN-DALE  i  Cor.  xv.  40  There  are  celestiall  bodyes,  and 
there  are  bodyes  terrestriall.  a  1548  HALL  Cliron,,  Hen.  I7/ 
182  b,  Depriued  of  his  terrestrial  Croune,  to  be  recompensed 
with  an  heauenly  garland.  1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  T  iij  b, 
Their  eyes  are  dazeled  with  terrestiall  delights.  1750  JOHN 
SON-  RautbUr  No.  67  r  2  The  happiest  lot  of  terrestrial 
existence.  1868  LAW  Beacons  of  Bible  (1869)  47  The  guilty 
have  then  no  terrestrial  refuge. 

2.  Of,  pertaining,  or  referring  to  the  earth  ;  often 
in  terrestrial  ball,  globe,  sphere,  the  earth. 

IS93SHAKS.  Rich.  1 1,  in.  ii.  41  From  vnder  this  Terrestriall 
Kail.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  6  Extended  to  the 
plaineof  the  terrestriall  Horizon.  i645EvELYN.D/<z>3<2i  Feb., 
The  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  subterranean  deities.  1669 
STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  v.  v.  19  The  Sphericality  of  this 
Terrestial  \cd.  1684  -trial]  Globe.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.. 
Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  1.  563  The  two  terrestrial  Hemispheres 
are  not  projected  in  the  same  manner.  1837  WHEWELL  Hist. 
Induct. Sc.  (1857)  1 1 1. 38  Thesubject  of  terrestrial  magnetism. 
fb.  Proceeding  from,  or  belonging  to,  the  solid 
earth  or  its  soil ;  not  atmospheric.  Obs. 

1658  J.  ROWLAND  Moufei's  Tlieat.  Ins.  908  Terrestrial  or 
earthy  Honey  we  call  that,  because  the  dew  going  away,  it 
is  suckt  out  of  the  very  sweat  of  the  earth.  1660  BOYLE 
New  Exp.  Phys-Meck.  xviii.  139  The  Terrestrial  Steam 
may.  .considerably  alter  the  gravity  or  pressure  of  the 
Atmosphere. 

C.  Consisting  of  earth  or  soil,  (humorous.') 

1844  O.  W.  HOLMES  Lines  Berksh.  Jutilce  48  No_  soil 
upon  earth  is  so  dear  to  our  eyes  As  the  soil  we  first  stirred 
in  terrestrial  pies  1 

d.  spec.  Terrestrial  globe,  a  globe  with  a  map 
of  the  earth  on  its  surface :  see  GLOBE  si.  3 ; 
f  terrestrial  line  (obs.) :  see  quot.  1 704 ;  terrestrial 
telescope,  one  used  for  observing  terrestrial  objects. 

'559  [see  GLOBE  sb.  3].  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  I.  3_i  In  the 
Clocke  [of  Strassburg  Cathedral] ..  there  is  a  terrestrial  globe. 
1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Terrestrial  Line. ..  Line 
Terrestrial,  in  Perspective,  is  a  Right  Line,  wherein  the 
Geometrical  Plane,  and  that  of  the  Picture  or  Draught 


1837  GORING  &  PKITCHARD  Microgr.  153   lerrestnal   i 
scopes  will  not  have  received  their  finishing  touch,.. until 
their  secondary  image  is  just  as  perfect  as  their  first.     1869 
TYXDALL  in  Fortn.  Rev.  i  Feb.  245  The  poles,  equator,  and 
parallel  of  latitude  of  an  ordinary  terrestrial  globe. 

•j-3.  Of  the  nature  or  character  of  earth,  esp.  as 
being  dry  and  solid  or  pulverulent;  possessing 
earth-like  properties  or  qualities ;  earthy.  Obs. 

1594  PLAT  Jewcll-ho.  i.  21  [Quick  lime]  whose  moisture  is 
altogether  exhaled,  so  as  there  remaineth  therein  nothing 
else,  but  the  terrestrial  parts  replenished  with  a  fiery  vertue. 
1668  CuLFEiTtR  i  COLK  Barthol.  Anat.  \,  xviii.  49  The  thick 
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and  terrestrial  Excrements  of  the  Kidneys.  1684-5  BOVLE 
A  Jin,  Waters  29  Of  the  division  of  the  Cap.  Mort.  into 
saline  and  terrestrial  and  other  parts  not  dissoluble  in 
Water.  1756  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX.  903  "Acids. .do  dissolve 
animal  calculi,  by  acting  upon  their  terrestrial  parts. 

4.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  land  of  the  world,  as 
distinct  from  the  waters. 

1628  HOBBES  T/iucyJf(ifo2)  20  We  offer  you  a  naval  not 
a  terrestrial  league.  1644  EVELYN  Diary  7  Nov.,  The  ter 
restrial  and  naval  battailes  here  graven.  1839  ALISON  Hist. 
Europe ( 1 849-50)  VII.  xlii.  §  55.  136  While  England  was.. 
extending  her  naval  dominion,. .Napoleon  was.. advancing 
in  his  career  of  terrestrial  empire. 

5.  Nat.  Hist.  Occurring  on,  or  inhabiting,  land ; 
a.  Zool.  Living  on  the  land  as  distinguished  from 
the  waters,  or  on  the  ground  as  distinct  from  the 
air  ;  applied  spec,  to  birds  of  the  order  Terreslres^ 
and  to  air-breathing  molluscs  and  crustaceans. 

1638  RAWLEY  tr.  Bacon's  Life  ff  Deatk  (1650)  54  Fishes 
need  lesse  Refrigeration  than  Terrestriall  Creatures.  1727-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Bird,  Birds  are  usually  divided  into 
terrestrial,  and  aquatic.  1830  LYELL  Priuc.  Gcol.  I.  479  The 
subserviency  of  our  planet  to  the  support  of  terrestrial  as 
well  as  aquatic  species.  1859  DARWIN  Orig*  Spec.  xii. 
(*%73)  341  l'ne  distribution  of  terrestrial  animals.  1888 
ROLLKSTON  St.  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  455  A  few  Gastropoda 
are  terrestrial  and  air-breathers. 

b.  Bot.  Growing  in  the  soil ;  distinguished  from 
aquatic )  marine^  parasitic,  or  epiphytic. 

1831  J.  DAVIES  Manual  Mat.  Med.  424  Fungi.  Terrestrial 
or  parasitical  plants  of  very  variable  consistence,  but  never 
of  a  green  colour.  1849  LYELL  -znd  Visit  U.S.  (1850)  II. 
305  Land  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation  of  terrestrial 
plants.  1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sachs  Bot.  660  The  autumn 
crocus,  tulip,  crown  imperial,  terrestrial  orchids. 

B.  sb.  (The  adj.  used  absol.)  a.  A  terrestrial 
being ;  esp.  a  human  being,  a  mortal ;  in  quot.  1598, 
a  man  of  secular  estate,  a  layman,  b.  The  ter 
restrial  world,  the  earth  (rare},  c.  //.  Terrestrial 
animals,  orders,  or  families  :  see  quot.  1842. 

a.  1598  SIIAKS.  Merry  W.  in.  i.  108  (Qo.  i)  Giue  me  thy 
hand,  terestialL.Giue  me  thy  hand,  celestiall.  1725  POPE 
Odyss.  xix.  691  Heav'n  that  knows  what  all  terrestrials 
need,  Repose  to  night,  and  toil  to  day  decreed.  1873 
PROCTOR  Expanse  Heav.  (1877)  235  Varieties  of  effect  alto 
gether  unfamiliar  to  us  terrestrials.  b.  1742  YOUNG  Nt. 

i  Th.  ix.  598  Thou,.. Whose  little  heart,  is  moor'd  within 
a  nook  Of  this  obscure  terrestrial.  C.  1842  BRANDE  &  Cox 

'  Diet.  Sc.,  etc.,  Terrestrials,,  .the  name  of  a  section  of  the 
class  Aves,  corresponding  to  the  orders  Rasores  and  Cur- 

',    sores ;  also  of  a  family  of  Pulmonated  Gastropods,  and  of  a 

I    division  of  Isopodous  Crustaceans. 

Hence  Terre'strialism,  worldliness  (as  a  way 

I  of  life),  secularity;  Terre'strialize  ».,  trans,  to 
make  terrestrial  or  earthly. 

1856  GRINDON  Life  xxiii.  (1875)  297  Falling  neither  into 
fanaticism  nor   terrestrialism.      1829   WILSON   in   Blackw. 
Mag.  XXV,  389  Every  breath  of  air  we  draw  is  terreslrialized 
or  etherealized  by  imagination.  1901  Kdin.Rev.  Apr.  357  Once 

'    terrestrial Ised,  life,  .is  'not  a  dream  but  may  become  one'. 

Terrestrially,  adv.    [f.  prec.  + -1/1-2.] 

1.  In  a  terrestrial  manner;  after  the  manner  of 
earthly  or  worldly  things. 

1604  DRAVTON  Moses  n.  366  These  plagues  seem  yet  but 
j    nourished   beneath,   And   even   with    man   terrestrially   to 
!    move.    1664  H.  MORE  Exp.  7  Epist.  vii.  112  [They]  grosly 
and   carnally  erre   touching   the  nature  of  the   Resurrec 
tion-Body, .  .phansying  it  as  terrestrially  modify'd.      1821 
Examiner  220/2  Our  own  terrestrially  transient  duration. 

2.  As  regards  the  ground  or  soil. 

1857  T.  MOORE  Handbk.  Brit.  Ferns  (ed.  3)  19  Indication 
that  the  locality  is  moist,  either  atmospherically  or  terrestri 
ally,  or  both. 

So  Terre-strialness  rare  (Bailey  vol.  II,  1727). 

t  Terre-strian,  a.  Obs.  rare"1,  [f.  L.  terrestri-s 
terrestrial  +  -AN.]  =  TERRESTRIAL  5  a. 

1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  635  The  signes  of  such  as 
are  hurt  by  the  Chalidonian  or  Chersaean  Asp,  and  the 
Terrestrian  are  all  one,  or  of  very  little  difference. 

Terrestriety :  see  TERRESTRITY. 

t  Terre*strify,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  next  + 
-FY.]  trans.  To  make  terrestrial. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  xiii.  231  Though  we 
should  affirm.. that  heaven  were  but  earth  celestified,  and 
earth  but  heaven  terrestrified.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^ 
Tct\r\cstrify^  to  make  earthly  or  like  earth. 

tTerre'StriOUS,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  terrestri-s 
terrestrial  +  -OUS  :  cf.  illustrious.'} 

1.  Having  the  nature  of  earth  ;  earthy. 

1600  SURFLET  Conntrie  Farme  in.  xlix.  539  [The]  terre- 

strious  and  earthie  temperature  which  all  sorts  of  peares 

doe  much  consist  of.     1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  322 

Beside  the  fixed  and  terrestrious  Salt,  there  is  in  naturall 

I    bodies  a  Sal  niter  referring  unto  Sulphur.     1741   MONRO 

|    Anat.  Nerves  (ed.  3)  25  Saline  and  terrestrious  Particles. 

2.  Of  or  consisting  of  the  land  surface  of  the  earth. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  ii.  (1650)  49  This  varia- 

:  tion  proceedeth  not  only  from  terrestrious  enunencies,  and 
magnetical  veins  of  earth  laterally  respecting  the  needle. 
1862  MARSH  Led.  Eng.  Lang.  24  The  geographical  centre 
of  the  terrestrious  portion  of  the  globe. 

3.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  inhabiting  the  land ;   — 
TERRESTRIAL  5. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  HI.  xxiv.  169  Some  [animals] 
in  the  Sea.. hold  those  shapes  which  terrestrious  formes 
approach  not.  Ibid.  170  That  nomenclature  of  Adam,  which 
unto  terrestrious  animalls  assigned  a  name  appropriate  unto 
their  natures. 

t  Terre'strity,  terrestre'ity.  Obs.  [ad. 
med.L.  terrestritas  (a  1330  in  Du  Cange),  f.  terre- 


TERRET. 

stri'S  earthly :  see  -TT,  -ITV.  Hence  F.  terrestrit£t 
-<•//,  Eng.  terresirity.  In  i6th  c.  the  L.  form  was 
altered  to  terrcstreitas  (1533  in  Pu  Cange),  app. 
after  words  properly  in  -eitas>  from  adjs.  in  -ens,  as 
terreitaS)  patuitds,  vineitas,  etc. ,  and  this  was 
imitated  by  It.  terrestreita  (Florio),  F,  terrestrtitt 
(Roquefort),  Eng.  tcrrestrcity.  Tcrrestritty  is  an 
individual  error.]  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  earthy,  or  of  containing  earthy  matter  ;  usu 
ally  concr.  earthy  matter;  applied  esp.  to  gross  or 
residual  substances. 

o.  1568  TURNER  Of  I  fines  B  ynj,  Rhcnnish  wyne..hath 
fewer  dregges  and  lesse  terrestritie  [mispr.  in  Arn.  darner 
II.  114  terresity]  or  grosse  earthlynesse  than  the  Glared 
wine  hath.  1603  HOLLAND  riutarch's  .~\f0r.  658  Referring 
all  to  the  terrestrity  of  the  sea  :  for  that  in  sea  water  there 
is  mingled  much  earthlie  substance.  1605  TIMMK  Quersit.  n. 
ii.  107  Salt  peeter  pure  and  seperated  from  all  terrestritie 
and  heterogeneal.. substance. 

(3.  1605  TIMME  Quersit.  HI.  153  The  spirit  of  vitriol, 
seperated  from  all  terrestreitie.  1662  MEKRETT  tr.  Nerfs 
Art  of  Glass  iit.  12  The  salt  yields  no  more  terrestriety,  or 
dregs.  1681  Phil.  Collect.  XII.  105  That  all  the  tene.streity 
thereof  comes  to  be  separated.  1683  SALMON  Doron  Mcd,  n. 
392  Freed  from  all  its  terrestreity  \misf-r.  -terity].  1750  tr. 
Leonardus'  Alirr.  Stones  42  From  their  own  terreM[r]city 
(oMg.  (1533)  sux  terrtstreitatu\  they  will  Mnk  in  water. 

Terret,  -it  (te-ret,  -it).  Forms  :  5-8  tyret, 
teretft,  tyrre  t,  6  tyrette,  7  tirret,  terriet,  9  terre  t, 
-it.  See  also  TORRET.  [In  i^th  c.  tcret,  tyret ', 
collateral  form  of  toret,  a.  OF.  toret,  tonrett  dim.  of 
OF.  tor  (lathe.),  tour  a  round,  circuit,  circum 
ference:  see  TOUR.  The  phonetic  change  from 
toret^  turet  to  teret^  tyret  is  unusual.]  General 
sense:  A  round  or  circular  loop  or  ring,  esp.  one 
turning  on  a  swivel,  by  which  a  string,  ribbon,  or 
chain  is  attached  to  anything. 

a.  A  ring  on  a  dog's  collar,  by  which  a  string 
can  be  attached,  etc. 

[1376-7  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surlees)  387  In  uno  lese  et 
uno  pare  de  turetteis  pro  domino  de  Hilton.  £1386:  see 
ToRHKTj.  1530  PALSGR.  281/2  Tyret tes  for  a  grayhoundes 
coller,  boucclettes.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  186/2  The 
Grey-hound,  hath  his  Collar,  and  the  Spaniel  hath  his  Terriet. 

b.  Each  of  the  two  rings  by  which  the  leash  is 
attached  to  the  jesses  of  a  hawk. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albans,  //atu£/w^  b  v  b,  The  lewnes  shulde 
be  fastened  to  theym  [jesses]  with  a  payre  of  tyrettis  \ed. 
1496  tyrrettysj  wich  tyrettis  hhuld  rest  vppon  the  lewnes, 
and  not  vppon  the  gesses,  for  hyngyng  and  fa>tynyni; 
vppon  trees  when  she  flyeth. .  .The  terettys  serue  to  kepe  hir 
from  wyndyng  whan  she  backes.  [1801  STRUTT  Sports  <y 
Past.  i.  ii.  §  9  [from  Bk.  St.  Albans]  The  Junes,  or  small 
thongs  of  leather,  might  be  fastened  to  them  [the  jesses] 
with  two  tyrrits,  or  rings.) 

o.  A  ring  or  the  like  by  which  any  object  can  be 
attached  to  a  chain  ;  =  TORRET  c. 

1515  in  Carte  Life  oj 'Ormonde  (1736)  I.  Introd.  43  A  white 
horn  of  ivory,  garnished  at  both  the  ends  with  gold  and  corse 
thereunto  of  white  silk  barred  with  barres  of  gold  and  a  tyret 
of  gold  thereupon.  i«;7o-8o  Fabric  Roils  York  Minster 
(Surtees)  118  I1  or  making  a  tyrret  and  a  ryngc  of  yron  to 
the  masons  well  buckett,  icx/.  [1586-7  Ibid.  119  Foralowpe 
for  the  mason  well  buckett,  4^.]  [1900  J.  T.  FOWLER  Let. 
to  Editor^  The  ring  by  which  the  chain  is  attached  to  a 
watch  Is  now  called  the  '  tprrct '  or  '  turret ',  but  the  word 
is  going  out,  and  they  call  it  the  '  bow '.] 

d.  In  horse-harness,  One  of  the  two  (brass"  rings 
fixed  upright  on  the  pad,  or  saddle,  and  on  the 
names,  through  which  the  driving  reins  pass.  Also, 
any  ring  attached  elsewhere  to  the  harness  for  a 
similar  purpose,  as  a  head- ter ret :  see  quot.  1794. 

[1429:  see  TORRET.  j  1714  BAILEY,  Tyrets,  Ornaments  for 
Horse-Harness.  1794  FELTON  Carriages (1801)  II.  144  The 
Terri  Is  are  what  screws  in  the  saddle,  or  housing,  for  the  reins 
to  run  through.. .A  short  territ  is  often  fixed  at  the  top  of  a 
bridle,  called  a  hrad-t  crrii,  for  the  leading-reins  to  go  through. 
1840  f/in?  .Monthly  Mag.  LX.  173, 1  saw  a  leader's  rein  break 
halfway  between  the  head-terret  of  the  wheeler  and  the  pad- 
terret  of  the  leader.  1851  MAVHEW  Lond,  Labour  I.  358/2, 
*  I .  .found  I  could  make  my  pad  terri ts  '  (the  round  loop**  of 
the  harness  pad,  through  which  the  reins  are  passed), '  my 
hooks,  my  buckles,  my  ornaments..,  as  well  as  any  man.' 

Hence  Te-rreted  (fte-reted,  tirr-,  tyrr-)  a.t 
provided  or  fitted  with  a  terret. 

157*  BOSSKWELL  Armorie  \\.  55 b,  Three  Greyhoundes 
cursante,  of  the  Moone,  with  colours  Ruble,  studded  and 
tereted,  Solis.  1610  GULLIM  Heraldry  tv.  xi.  (1611)  218 
Three  greyhounds  collars  argent  edged  studded  and  tyr- 
retted  or.  1688  R.  HOLME  Arntcury  in.  xvi.  (Koxb.)  76/2 
A  dog  collar, ..  edged,  studded  and  Tirrctted. 

Terret,  obs.  form  of  TURRET. 

Terre-tenant  (te--j,te  nant).  Law.  Also  5-6 
tore-,  6-7  terr-,  6-8  ter-.  [a.  AK.  terre  tcnaitnt 
'holding  land*,  f.  terre  land  +  tenaunt  TI-NANT.] 
One  who  has  the  actual  possession  of  land  ;  the 
occupant  of  land. 

[1308-9  Rolls  of  Par  It.  I.  275/2  Lea  heirs,  &  les  terres 
tennauntz  Grecorie  de  Rokesleye.]  1439  Ibid.  V.  9/1  The 
satd  Keoffes,  ner  Heirs,  Executours  and  Teretenauntz. 
\$ii-i*Act$He*.  f'ff/jc.  23  Preamble  i  Prucessc  made.. 
ayrti^t  theim  ..  their  heires  executours  or  teretcnauntes. 
1601-1  FULBECKB  ist  Pt.  Parall.  14  AH  the  terre  tenants  of 
the  village  haue  caricd  away  their  corn  &  bay  except  one 
man  oncly.  1607  in  COWELL  Interpr.  1703  Lett.  fr. 
Soldier  tii  Ho,  Com.  19  They  chusing  rather  to  rely  on  the 
Oaths  of  the  Tcrtenants  and  a  View  of  the  Lands.  1766 
BI.ACKSTONK  Comnt.  II.  vi.  91  These  mesne  or  middle  lords, 
who  were  lite  immediate  superiors  of  the  ttrre-tenaitt,  or 
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him  who  occupied  the  land.  1818  HALLAM  <!/*/.  Ages  (1841) 
I.  ii.  151  The  tcrre  tenants  in  villenage,  who  occur  in  our 
old  books,  were  not  villeins. 

Terretour :  see  TERRITOIRE. 

Ii  Terre-verte  (t£r,vfit).  Also  7-8  terra-vert, 

5  terraverd.    [F.  terre  vcrU  (De  Lisle  1 783),  terre 
verdc  (Cotgr.),  It.  terra  verde  '  green  earth  ' ;  cf.  G. 
£rMM*rtt!r.J     A  soft  green  earth  of  varying  com 
position  used  as  a  pigment ;  csp.  that  obtained  from 
Italy  (Verona),  Cyprus,  and  France;   —  CELADO- 
MTE  ox  green  earth,  a  variety  of  glauconite. 

1658  W.  SANDERSON  Graphice  82  Earth  colours  arc  best,  as 
all  Okers..  Terre- vert.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  \\.  313/2 
Terra-vert  colour,  a  kind  of  a  dusky  green,  ..is  an  earthy 
Clay  Painters  u-e.  1711  /frit.  Apollo  III.  No.  141.  2/2  The 
•nutat  Body 'd  Terra  vert,  Lake  and  the  Pinks.  i73oGoRi>oN 
M^afftfs  A mphitk.  9  Crisocolla  or  Terraverd.  1748  [ .  11 1 1 1, 
Fossils -\\  Dlueishgreen  indurated  Clay,  called  by  the  painters 
Terre  Verte,  ..one  of  the  best  and  most  lasting  greens  they 
have.  1884  J.  C  STAPLES  in  Girl's  Ou>n  Mag.  8  Mar.  354/1 
Emerald  green  and  terre  vert  among  the  greens. 

Terreyn,  terrhene,  obs.  ff.  TERRENE. 
Terrial.     ?  Error  for  some  term    in  hawking; 
?  for  TERRET  b. 

1602  UEVWOOD  Wont.  Killed™.  Kindness  Wks.  1874  II. 99 
MilM [hawk],  .seisd  a  Fowle  Within  her  talents;  and  you>aw 
herpawes  Full  of  the  Feathers  :  Ixjth  her  petty  singles  [too], 
And  her  long  singles,  grip'd  her  more  then  other;  The 
Terrials  of  her  leg^t-h  were  stain  VI  with  \  lood.  i886CoHBt;TT 
Fall  of  Asgard  II.  25  That  we  may  strike,  .with  claws  and 
bill  of  steel,  and  soak  our  terrials  with  his  blood. 

Terriar,  obs.  form  of  TERWIEH  -. 

Terribility  (teribi-IIti).  rare.  Also  5  terry- 
blete.  [a.  obs.  F.  terriblet^  also  later  terribility 
(ijth  c.  in  Godef.),  ad.  I,,  tcrribilitas,  f.  tcrribilis  : 
see  next  and  -ITY,  -TY.]  =  TERKIKI.KNKS.-S. 

1471  CAXTON  ^rcAjv/KSommer)  41  And  the  terryblete  of 
the  tyrant  lichaon  is  not  to  be  redoubtyd  whan  hit  bleuyth 
vnpunysshid.  1593  G.  HARVEY  Pierce'*  Super.  58  Their 
valour  and  terribility  in  \\.irre.  1823  <).  I)  \KLKV  in  /.<>«./. 
Mag.  Dec.  648/2  The  energy,  passion,  terribility,  and  sublime 
eloquence  of  the  stage. 

Terrible  (te-nb'l\  a.  (sb^     Also  5-6  terry-, 

6  terra-,  terre-,  tirre-.     [a.  F.  terrible  (i2th  c.), 
ad.  L.  terribiliS)  f.  tcrrere  to  frighten :  see  -BLE.] 

1.  Exciting  or  fitted  to  excite  terror;  such  as  to 
inspire  great  fear  or  dread  ;  frightful,  dreadful. 

c  1430  LVDG.  Mt'n.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  142  Ther  roos  up 
oon  out  of  his  sepulture,  Terrible  efface,  c  1450  HOLLAND 
llo-.vlat  620  That  terrible  felloun  my  spreit  affray  d.  1508 
DUNBAR  Tua  Manit  IVemen  266  With  a  terrehill  tail., 
stangand  as  edderis.  1565  in  Sir  J.  Picton  Vfool  Mnnic. 
Rec.  (1883)  I.  108  The  nurvelloussest  and  ternblest  storm. 
1612  BRINSLEY  Lud.  Lit.  xxvii.  (1627)  277  In  very  many 
schooles.  .the  whole  gouernment  maintained  only  by  con- 
tinuall  and  terrible  whipping.  1711  STRVI-E  Eccl.  Man.  II. 
I.  v.  36  Punished.,  to  the  terrible  example  of  all  others.  1791 
COWPKR  Iliad  iv.  515  The  Greeks. .With  martial  order 
terrible  advanced.  1860  TvNDALL  Clue.  i.  vii.  50  A  foe  more 
terrible  than  the  avalanches.  1870  SWINBURNE  Ess.  ff  Stud. 
('875)  311  Superb  instances  of  terrible  beauty  undeformed 
by  horrible  detail. 

2.  Exciting  some  feeling  akin  to  dread  or  awe; 
very  violent,  severe,  painful,  or  bad  ;  hence  folloq. 
as  a  mere  intensive  :  Very  great,  excessive.    (Cf.  the 
similar  use  of  tremendous ,  awful .  frightful ,  etc.) 

1596  DALRYMPI.K  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  128 
Thair  constant  amitie  ..  to  thair  nychtbouris  the  I!rit;mis 
brocht  a  terrabill  feir.  1628  EARLK  Microcosm.  (Arb.)  49  He 
is  a  terrible  fastner  on  a  piece  of  IJecfe.  1670  MARVKLL 
Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  315  The  terrible  Bill  against  Con- 
venticles.  1737  L.  CLARKE  Hist.  Bible  iv.  (1740)  227  The 
terriblest  blow  of  all.  1770  Mirror  No.  41  P  6,  I  was  told 
it  was  a  great  way  off,  and  over  terrible  mountains.  18*9 
LVTTON  Dcvereux  i.  ii,  He  was  a  terrible  caviller  at  the  holy 
mysteries  of  Catholicism.  1844  DICKKNS  Mart.  Chits,  xi, 
She's  a  terrible  one  to  laugh.  1853  KANE  GrinneU  E.\p. 
xxxiv.  (1856)  301  Even  you,  terrible  worker  as  you  are,  could 
not  study  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

3.  quaM-ofe.  =  TERRIBLY.    (Chiefly  in  sense  a.) 

<  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  ofAymon  i.  42  The  duke,  .spored 
hys  horse  terryble.  1606  S.  GAHDINER  Bk.  Angling  13  The 
world  is  a  Sea.. terrible  salt  thorough  sin.  1614  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Trap.  5  The  weather  being  terrible  hot.  1796 
JANE  AUSTEN  Lett.  (1884)  I.  126  We  were  so  terrible  good 
as  to  take  James  in  our  carriage.  1877  FRI  KM  AS  in  Life  <$• 
Lett.  (1895)  II.  viii.  158,  I  was  in  a  terrible  bad  way. 

4.  Comb.,  as  terrible-browed,  -looking. 

1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  Hv.  He  seemed  to  her  a  terrible- 
browed  angel.  1906  Watm.  Gas.  21  Apr.  4/1  There  was 
only  one  burglar,  by  no  means  a  terrible -look  ing  fclluw. 

B.  sb.  A  terrible  thing  or  being ;  something  that 
causes  terror  or  dread.  Usually  in//. 

a  1619  FOTHERUY  Atkeom.  \.  xiL  5  5  (1622)  133  Which 
maketh  the  cogitation  of  death,  of  all  other  terribles,  to 
seeme  the  most  terrible.  i68a  FLAVELL  Fear  ii.  o  Job  calls  it 
the  king  of  terrors,  .or  the  most  terrible  of  terrible*.  1850 
J.  STRITHKHS  Feet.  Wks.  II.  149  One  has,  between  Grecian 
and  Gothic  story,  generated  a  new  race  of  Icrribles. 

Terribleness  (te-rib'lm-s).  [f.  prec,  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  terrible;  fright  fulness,  dread- 
fulness,  awfulncss. 

«  1533  I-"-  HEBNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  Tvij,  The 
most  terrible,  and  the  laste  terrible  of  all  tcmblcncs.  1535 
COVERDALE  Dtut.  xxvi.  8  The  Lorde. .  brought  vs  out  of 
Egipte  ..  with  create  tenyblenesse  thorow  tokens  and 
wonders.  1651  Kyi.i  ER  AM  KtJh*.  (1867)  I.  257  He  did  not 
only  bear  the  lerribleness  of  imprisonment.  1710  ABP.  SHARP 
.Yi-rw.  Actsjrvii.ji\\^.  1754  VI.  i33  The.. majesty, and  Icr- 
rililcness  of  his  appearance  1887  SMILES  Life*  Labour  431 
Ibc  sadnew,  and  icrriblcnes*  of  some  uf  the  aspcci*  cf  life. 


TERRIE. 

t  Te-rriblize,  v.  Obs.  nonce-wd.    [f.  TEHRIBLE 
+  -IZE.]     trans.  To  make  or  render  terrible. 
1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  \\.  iii.  i.  Vocation  271  Both 
I    Camps  approach,  their  bloudy  rage  doth  rise,  And  even 
the  face  of  Cowards  terriblize. 

Terribly  (te-rlbli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LT  *.] 
In  a  terrible  manner. 

1.  So  as  to  excite  terror  or  dread  ;  dreadfully. 
J5«6    Pilgr.   Perf.   (W.   de   W.    1531)   345  b,    Impenitent 

synners.  .drawen  downe  to  hell  moost  terribly  or  feerfully. 

;     1610  SHAKS.   Temp.  it.  i.  313  We  heard  a  hollow  burst  of 

j    bellowing  Like    liuls,   or   rather  Lyons,.. It  strooke   mine 

care  most  terribly.     1718  PRIOR  Solomon  i.  639  This  ample 

azure  .sky,  Terribly  large,  and  wonderfully  bright,     a  1848 

R.  \V.  HAMILTON  A*<rw,  -V  rimishnt.  viiL  (18531  3°2  *l  's  at 

tl<. till  that  the  confluences  of  guilt  are  often  most  terribly 

revealed. 

2.  Very  severely,  painfully,   or  badly;    passing 
colloquially  into  a  general  intensive:  Exceedingly, 

;    extremely,  excessively,  very  crcntly. 

1604  E.  G[KIMSTONK]  D'Acostas  Hist.  Indies  in.  \\.  \'\ 

•  It  rames  and  snowe>  terribly.  1707  Curios,  in  Hnsb.  \ 
Card.  274  Tulips  are  charming  to  the  Siehl,  but  tcrriMy 
offensive  to  the  Smell.  1774  (ioLDs.M.  *\'<it.  Hist.  (1776) 
VI.  101  Relying  on  its  courage,  and  the  strength  of  ll-<  bill, 

I  with  which  ii  [die  puffin] bites  most  terribly.  i867TRoi.i.on-: 
<-  hron.  Barse-t  II.  Iviii.  147  V.m  must  be  terribly  in  want  of 
your  dinner.  1871  JOWLII  /'Ai.v  I.  49  Why  then  are  they 
so  terribly  anxioi^  to  jTcveiit  you  fiom  being  happy  V  Mod. 
I  am  at  present  terribly  busy. 

fTe-rric.   Obs.  rare~l.     [f.  L.  tcrr-a  earth  + 
\    -ic.]     (See  quot.) 

1612  STL-RTEVANT  Metallic*  n.  v.  59  Tenica  is  an   Ignick 
i     Inuention,  for  the  cheaper  making  of  all  kinds  of  lannt- 
1    earths,,  .wherevpoii  the  Materially  made  by  this  An,  .ir- 
called  Terricks. 

Terrice,  obs.  form  of  TKKRACE. 
Terricole  (,te-rik<?ul),  a.   (sb.}    [ad.  L.  terruotti 
earth-dweller,  f.  terra  earth  -f-  col-cre  to  inhabit.] 

1.  Hoi.   Growing  on  the  ground,  as  some  lichens. 
1882  J.  M.  CROMBIK  in  Encycl.  !>rit.  XIV.   562/1   With 

respect  to  terricolc  species  [of  lichens],  some  prefer  peaty 
soil . . ,  others  calcareous  soil. 

2.  /.ool.   Living  on  the  giound  or  in  the  earth. 

1899  Proc,  Zool.  Soc.  6  June  715  Some  living  sj>etiinei)s  of 
the  H annul ',  CSarias  Lizcra  ..,  from  Damietta  This 
curious  biluroid  Fish... Mr.  Iloulenger  was  not  able  to  con- 
firm,  .the  account  of  its  terricolc  habits. 

B.  sb.  An  animal  living  on  the  ground,  or 
burrowing  in  the  earth  ;  spec,  a  member  of  the 
Tcrricotse,  a  group  of  annelids  containing  the 
common  earthworm. 

1896  Naturalist  78  The  head-pore  of  aquatic  species  is 
wanting  in  adult  terricoles. 

Terricoline  (teii-k#bin),  a.  Zool.   [f.  as  prec.  + 
-INK-.]   =  next. 
1895  in  Funk's  Standard  Diet.     1901  in  WEBSTER  Sufi/>t. 

Terricolous  (terrltflai),  a.  Zoo/,  [f,  as  prec. 
•f-ous.]  Inhabiting  the  ground,  not  aquatic  or 
aerial  ;  living  in  the  earth ;  spec,  of  or  belonging 
to  the  Tcrricolse,  or  earthworms  ;  —  TERRICOI.K  j. 

1835-6  Todd's  (.yd.  Anat.  I.  167/1  In  the  terricolous 
annelida  there  are  no  cirri.  1860  MAVNF,  Expos.  Lex., 
TerritoliiS).  .living  on  or  in  the  earth,  as  the  jiatfalus 
terricola.  Applied  by  Latreille  and  Macquart  to  a  j;roup 
..of  the  Tipularia  which  deposit  their  i-^^s  in  ihc  earth  . . : 
terricolous.  1877  HfXi.EV  Anat.  Inr.  Anim.  v.  220  In  the 
terricolous  forms  (Lumbricusj  the  vasa  deferentia  are  con 
tinuous  with  the  testes.  1881  DARWIN  I'eg.  Mould  1*1  In 
the  s.-une  manner  as  gallinaceous  and  struthious  buds 
swallow  stones  to  aid  in  the  irituration  of  their  food,  so  it 
appears  to  be  with  terricolous  woinis. 

tTerri-crepant,  a.  Obs.  rare-0,  [f.  L.  terri- 
crtp-us,  f.  stem  of  terr-fre  to  frighten  -f  crep-are  to 
rattle,  make  a  noise  ;  cf.  crcpant-em  pr.pple.] 

1656  liuoi'ST  Gliiswgr.)  Terricrepant ..  that  rebuketh 
ItrnUy  or  bitterly. 

t  Terri'culament,  sb.  Obs.  Also  7  in  I,, 
form  -mentum,  pi.  -ta,  [ad.  L.  terriculamettt-tim 
(Apuleius)  a  bugbear,  f.  terriathtm  something  that 
excites  terror,  f.  ierrfre  to  frighten  :  see  -MENT.] 
A  source  or  object  of  dread,  esp.  of  needless  dread ; 
a  bugbear. 

1548  W.  PATTFN  Exped.  Scot/.  Pref.  ciiij,  His  vaine  terri- 
culaincnts  and  rattelbladders.  1567-8  ABP.  PARKER  Orr. 
(1'arker  Soc.)  315  A  feared  or  dismayed  with  such  vain  terri. 
cnlaments  of  the  world.  i6ji  BOBIQV^fjMA  Mel.  ill.  iv.  n. 
vi.  (1651)  720  Such  terriculaments  may  \  .  "-ceed  from  natural 
causes.  di66i  FULLER  Worthiest  Warwifk  (1811)  II.  404 
Those  who  are  not  Terriculamenta^  but  T,  mres,  no  fancy- 
formed  Bugbears  but  sneh  as  carry  fear  and  fright  to  others 
about  them.  1674  JOSSFLYN  I'oy.  Ntw  Eng.  182  Such  like 
bugbears  and  Terriculamcntaes. 

Hence  f  Terrl-culament  v.  Obs.t  to  inspire  with 
groundless  fear. 

1644  J.  GOODWIN  Innec.  ff  Truth  Trinmfh.  (1645)  14  The 
man  to  whom  the  shndowcs  of  the  mouniames  seemed  men, 
was  very  prudent  and  advised  in  his  fcare,  in  respect  of  him 
that  is  terricu lamented  with  such  apocryphal!  pretences 
of  feare  as  these. 

II  Terridam,  terrindam.  [Native  Indian 
name.]  (See  quot.) 

i7«7-4«  CHAMBKKS  Cycl,  s.  v.  AfutZint  There  are  various 
kinds  of  mu^ins  brought  from  the  East-Indies!  chiefly 
I  ;  bctelles,  larnatans,  nuilrnuls  tanjecbs,  terrindams, 
doreas,  Ovc.  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  Terridam. 

tTerrie,  terry,  obs.  rare-1,  [app.  a.  OF. 
terryt  terri (i6thc.  in  Godef.),dial.  forms  of  terris 
bank,  mound,  trodden  ground.]  A  trodden  path, 


TERRIEN. 

sometimes  a  balk  or  ridge  of  earth  separating  fields 
or  allotments. 

1563  Homilies  it.  Rogation  Week  iv.  (1859)  496  They  do 
wickedly  which  do  turn  up  the  ancient  terries  of  the  fields,    , 
that  old  men  beforetime  with  great  pains  did  tread  out. 

t  Te*rrien,  <*•  Obs,    Also  5  -yen.    [a.  OF. 

fer(r}ien  terrestrial,  seigniorial  (i2th  c.  in  Godef.  j 
Compl.}  f.  terre  land  +  -*>«,  -IAN  :  corresp.  to  a  i 
L.  type  *terridmu.']  Earthly,  worldly ;  territorial.  ; 

[1292  BRITTON  in.  iv.  §  21  Fey  a  noster  Seignur  le  Roi.  .de    [ 
vie   et  de   membre,  de  cors  et  de  chateaus  et  de  terrien    I 
honour.]    c  1450  Mertin  xx.  334  The  kynge  Arthur,  that  is    ' 
cure  lorde  terrien.     1484  CAXTON  Chivalry  24  Thoffyce  of 
a  knyght  is  to  mayntene  and  derTende  his  lord  worldly  or 
terryen.     1489  —  Faytes  of  A.  i.  i.  5  Emperours,  kynges, 
dukes  &  other  lordes  terryens. 

Terrier1  'vte*riai).     Now  only  Hist.     Forms: 
5  terrere,  5-9  terrar,  6  tarrar,  terrour,  -ore,  7    j 
terreer,  7-8  terror,  6-  terrier,     [a.  OF.   terrier 
US-'Sth  c.  in  Godef.  CompL}  rent-roll,  subst  use 
of  terrier  adj.  (cf.    F.   registre  terrier  (i5th  c.) 
=  med.L.   terrarius  liber}  :— med.L.  terrarius^  f.    , 
terra  land.      Thence  med.L.   terreriuni  rent-roll    i 
vDu   Cange).]     A   register   of  landed   property,    | 
formerly  including  lists   of  vassals   aad   tenants, 
with  particulars  of  their  holdings,  services,  and    j 
rents ;  a  rent-roll ;  in  later  use,  a  book  in  which    ; 
the  lands  of  a  private  person,  or  of  a  corporation 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  are  described  by  their  site, 
boundaries,    acreage,    etc.        Also,     in    extended 
application,  an  inventory  of  property  or  goods. 

1477  Past  on  Lett.  III.  206  Increse  the  rente,  and  make  a     j 
new  terrar  and  rental!.     149*  Bury  Wilts  (Camden)  78,  I     ' 
wyll  that . .  the  terrere  wyth  that  oon  part  ye  of  thys  indentur 
be  putte  and  kepte  in  the  hutche  of  the  Gyldehalle.     1527 
Litton  Trht.  Guild  (1906)  192  A  terrore  of  y8  land  >-t  was 
Thomas  Colemakers.      1569  Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  136  A 
tarrar  of  nlle  the  landes  and  medowes..be!ongeng  to  the    ' 
towne.     1584  N.  Riding  Rec.  (1894)  231  An  auncient  and    , 
true  terrour  ..declaringe  the  limits  [etc.].     1594  WEST  2nd    : 
Pt.  Symbol.^  Cham  trie  §  87  The  deedes,  evidences,  muni 
ments,  terriers.     1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  in.  viii.  §  17  Some 
Diocesses  in  this  Terreer  were  exactly  done,  and  remain 
fairly  legible  at  this  day.     1670  BIQUHT Law  Dict,t  Terrar 
..is  a  Book,    Survey,  or    Land-Roll,  wherein  the  several 
Lands.. are  described;   containing  the  quantity  of  Acres, 
boundaries,  Tenants  names,  and  such  like,     a  1695  WOOD 
Life  (O.H.S.)  I.  398  That  there  was  no  terrier  taken  of  the 
goods  he  had,  which  were  bought  at   the  college  charg. 
1707  E.  CHAMBERLAYSE  Pres.  St.  Eng.  n.  ix.  (ed.  22}  129  The    j 
Churchwardens,  whose  Office  is  to  see.. that  there  be  an    I 
exact  Terrier  of  the  Glebe-Land.     1879  Times  22  Sept.,  The 
dimensions  of  each  plot  by  number  are  preserved  in  the 
official  parish  terrier. 
b.  transf.  and_/zJ£". 

a  1640  JACKSON  Creed  xr.  xxii.  §5  Some., give  a  more  '< 
particular  terrar  or  distinct  map  of  this  heavenly  life  or  j 
kingdom.  1646  OWEN  Country  Ess.  Wks.  1851  VIII.  55  j 
What  bounds,  what  terriers  are  to  be  assigned  to  the  one  or 
to  the  other,  a  1649  R,  HOLDSWORTH  in  Spurgeon  Trcas.  \ 
Dav.  Ps.  cxix.  in  The  holy  terrier  of  the  Celestial  Canaan. 

Terrier2  (te'riaj).  Forms:  5  terrere,  ter- 
ryare,  6  terryer,  taryer,  tsrrour,  7  terriar, 
terrar,  tarier,  tarriar,  tarryer,  7-8  (9  vulgar} 
tarrier,  6-  terrier,  [a.  F.  (chien}  terrier^  also  as 
snbst.  terrier  *  a  hunting-dog  used  to  start  badgers, 
etc.,  from  their  earth  or  burrow  '  (cf.  TERRIER  3)  = 
med.L.  terrarius ,  f.  terra  earth  (see  prec.).] 

1.  A  small,  active,  intelligent  variety  of  dog, 
which  pursues  its  quarry  (the  fox,  badger,  etc.) 
into  its  burrow  or  earth ;  the  numerous  breeds  are 
distinguished  into  two  classes,  the  short-  or  smooth- 
haired^  as  the  fox-terrier,  black  and  tan  terrier,  etc., 
and  the  long-  or  rough-haired^  as  the  Scotch  terrier, 
Skye  terrier,  etc.  (See  also  BULL-TERRIER,  TOY 
terrier^  etc.)  Formerly  also  terrier  dog. 

c  1440  Protnfi,  Parv.  489/1  Terrere,  hownde  (v,  r.  terryare), 
terrarius.  1530  PALSGR.  279/2  Taryer  a  dogge.  Ibid. 
280/1  Terryer  a  dogge,  chien.  terrier.  1576  A.  FLEMING  tr. 
Cains*  Dogs  i.  (i  880)  4  Of  the  Dotjge  called  Terrar,  in  Latine 
Terrarius.  Another  sorte.. which  hunteth  the  Foxe  and 
the  Badger  or  Greye  onely,  whom  we  call  Terrars,  because 
they..creepe  into  the  grounde.  1602  2nd  Pt.  Return  fr. 
Parnass.  n.  v.  871  An  open  table  for  all  kinde  of  dogges.  .He 
hath  your. -Terriers,  Butchers  dogs,  Bloud-hounds.  1644-7 
CLEVELAND  Char.  Lond.  Diurn.  3  Who  fitter  to  unkennel! 
the  Fox,  then  the  Tarryer,  that  is  a  part  of  him.  1648 
Hunting  of  Fox  25  Like  so  many  Tarnars  we  must  fasten 
upon  them  with  tooth  and  nail  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist. 
II.  166  The  tarrier  is  a  small  kind  of  hound  with  rough 
hair.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xxii,  A  rough  terrier  dog., 
scampered  at  large.  1861  HUXLEY  Lect.  Wkg.  Men  no_It 
is  a  physiological  peculiarity,  .that  impels  the  terrier  to  its 
rat-hunting  propensity.  1863  H.  KINGSLF.Y  A.  Elliot  v, 
Rough  long-legged  English  fox  terriers,  which  ran  on  three 
legs,  like  Scotch  terriers,  and  held  their  heads  on  one  side 
knowingly. 

1531  MORE  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  695/1  We  shall .  .set  in 
such  terryers  to  him,  that  we  shall,  .eyther  course  him 
abrode  or  make  him  euyll  rest  within.  ci6z»  FORD,  etc. 
IVitch  Edmonton  i.  ii,  Bonds  and  bills  are  but  tarriers  to 
catch  fools.  1779-81  JOHNSON  /..  P.,  Qtway  Wks.  II.  220 
Hunted.. by  the  terriers  of  the  law.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt. 
Midi,  xxxiii,  The  opening  quest  of  a  well-scented  terrier  of 
the  law  drove  me  from  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh. 

t2.  A  name  given  to  certain  beavers  said  to 
burrow  instead  of  building.  Obs. 

1733    MORTIMER   in    Phil.   Trans,   XXXVIII.   177    He 
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[Sarrasin  in  Mem.  Acad.  Sci.,  Paris,  1704,  p.  64)  says  there 
are  some  Beavers  called  Terriers  [Castors  terriers},  which 
burrow  in  the  Earth.  1781  PENNANT  Hist,  Quad.  II.  384 
They  [Beavers]  are  met  with  dispersed,  or  in  the  state  of 
Terriers,  in  the  wooded  parts  of  independent  Tartary.  1784 
—  Arct.  Zool.  I.  103. 

3.  A  punning  appellation  for  a  territorial  :  see 
TERRITORIAL  4  b.     (Cf.  TERRY  $b.%) 

1908  Daily  Chron.  31  Mar.  5/3  It  may. .be  argued  that 
'  Territorial '  is  not  very  much  longer  than  '  Volunteer  ',  but 
it  is  just  the  little  that  makes  all  the  difference. . .  [Of  three 
suggestions,  'Terror',  'Terrier',  'Tonal',  it  was]  yesterday 
rather  thought  that  *  Terrier  *  would  carry  the  day.  Ibid. 
18  June  3/4  Next  year,  which  will  be  the  jubilee  of  the 
force  now  known  as  the  'Terriers',  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  '  Tommies  '.  1008  Daily  News  5  Aug.  4  The  admirable 
spirit  in  which  his  [Mr.  Haldane's]  '  Terriers  ',  as  the  wit  of 
London  hns  nicknamed  our  Home  Army,have  met  the  [etc.  ]. 

4.  attrib.  That  is  a  terrier ;  of  or  like  a  terrier. 
(For  terrier  dogsw  i.)     Also  in  comb.,  as  terrier- 
tike  adj. 

1809  SCOTT  Let.  to  G.  Ellis  8  July,  in  Lockhart,  A  terrier 

?uppy  of  the  old  shaggy  Celtic  breed.  1858  LEWIS  in 
ouatt  Dojr(N.  Y.)  v.  169  The  imaginary  beauty  of  a  terrier 
crop  consists  in  the  foxy  appearance  of  the  ears.  1894 
BLACKMOKE  Perlycross  292  Endowed  with  the  terrier  nose 
of  suspicion.  1895  SCULLY  Kafir  Stories  13$  He  had  a  wiry 
and  terrier-like  appearance, 

t  Terrier :i.  Obs.  In  5  terryer.  [a.  F.  terrier 
(i4th  c.  in  Littre") :— late  L.  terrarium  mound  of 
earth,  hillock,  burrow,  f.  terre  earth :  see  prec.  sbs.] 
The  earth  or  burrow  of  a  badger  or  fox. 

1484  CAXTON  Fables  of '& 'sop  v.  ix,  The  foxe.,  was  within 
a  terryer  nyghe  to  the  lodgys  of  the  !yon. 

Terrier,  Terriet,  obs.  ft".  TAIUUER  y,  TEKRET. 

Terrif,  obs.  form  of  TARIFF. 

Terrific  (terrfik),  a.  (sb.}  [ad.  L.  terrific-its 
terrifying,  f.  stem  of  terrere  to  frighten  :  see  -Fie. 
So  obs.  F.  terrifiqite  (i5th  c.  in  Godef.).] 

1.  Causing   terror,   terrifying ;    fitted   to  terrify ; 
dreadful,  terrible,  frightful. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vn.  497  The  Serpent.. with  brazen 
Eyes  And  hairie  Main  terrific.  1718  POPE  Iliad  x.  300  In 
arms  terrific  their  huge  limbs  they  dre^s'd.  1796  MORSK 
Amcr.  Geog.  I.  345  Even  Canonicus. .the  terrific  Sachem  of 
the  Narragansetts,  sued  forpeace.  x8zz  Cv.\\GLect.  Drawing 
iv.  2:4,  I  cannot.. advise  you  to  attempt  any  species  of  the 
terrific  in  painting.  1899  WARD  Hist,  Dram,  Lit.  (ed.  2)  I. 
307  A  terrific  woodcut  depicts  the  most  sensational  situation 
in  the  story. 

2.  Applied  intensively  to  anything  very  severe  or 
excessive,   colloq.  (Cf.  aivfnl,  terrible,  tremendous.} 

1809  J.  W.  CHOKER  in  Croker  Papers  12  Oct.,  I  am.  .up  to 
my  eyes  in  business,  the  extent  of  which  is  quite  terrific. 
1855  MRS.  CARLVLE  Lett.  (1883)  II.  262  The  crowd  was 
rific 


\.  sb.  in  //.  Terrific  things. 
1798  ANNA  SKWARD  Lett.  (1811)  V.  174  To  exhibit,  among 
his  mock-terrifies,   some  pictures   that   have   the  genuine 
grandeur  of  horror. 

Hence  Terri-ficly  adv.  =  TERRIFICALLY;  Terri-- 
ficness,  the  quality  of  being  terrific. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Terrifukness^  Terribleness.  1894 
Outing  (U.S.)  XXIV.  360/1  A  low  mountain,  .over  which 
a  terrificly  steep  path  led.  1904  Adv.  Elizabeth  in  Ruegen 
101  Her  family  wept  and.,  told  her  the  terrificness  of 
marrying  a  widower  with  seven  children. 

Terrrfical,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.]  -^ 
TERRIFIC. 

1831  FR.  A.KEMBLE  Jml  \n  RecoU.GirlhooddfyS)  HI.  47 
In  the  evening  we  had  terrifical  ghost  stories.  1853  Miss 
MANNING  Old  Chelsea  Bun-Ho.  xvii.  286  Abundantly  more 
terrifical. 

Terri-fically,  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LT  2 :  see 
-ICALLY.]  In  a  terrific  or  terrifying  manner ;  fright 
fully,  dreadfully,  shockingly. 

1814  C.  CLAIRMONT  in  Dowden  Shelley  (1887)  I.  452  note, 
A  most  terrifically  dirty  inn.  1817  J,  SCOTT  Paris^  Revisit. 
(ed.  4)  79  The  reports  of  the  distant  war  sound  terrifically  in 
the  ear.  1846  MRS.  SHERWOOD  in  P.  Parley's  Ann,  VII. 
228  Arches  of  rock,  which  hung  terrifically  over  my  head, 
1904  HICHENS  Card.  Allah  Prel.  vi,  Terrifically  greater, 
more  overpowering  than  man. 

b.  colloq.  in  intensive  use :  Alarmingly,  exces 
sively,  extremely.     (Cf.  aivfitlly^  dreadfully^} 

1859  DARWIN  in  Life  %  Lett.  (1887)  II.  160  My  corrections 
are  terrifically  heavy.  1883  J.  PARKER  Apost.  Life  II. 
188  Always  be  terrifically  hard  upon  yourself.  1885  (i. 
MEREDITH  Diana  Crossways  ii,  Terrifically  precocious,  he 
thought  her. 

Terrification(te:rifik,?i-j3n).  Chiefly  Sc.  [ad. 
L.  terrijication-em)  n.  of  action  from  terrificdre  to 
TEEEIFY.]  The  action  of  terrifying;  the  fact  or 
condition  of  being  terrified;  consternation,  extreme 
alarm,  terror,  fright. 

1612  in  W.  James  Deeds  East  Lothian  (1809)  29  For  ane 
examplar  terrificatioun  to  all  Godles  harlottis  to  flie  and 
abhorre  the  lyk.  1797  EARL  MALMESBURY  Diaries  fy  Corr, 
III.  504  Now  and  then  he  tried  terrlftcation,  by  letting  out 
some  strong  Jacobin  phrases.  1833  GALT  m  Fraser's  Mag. 
VIII.  657  He  was  in  an  awful  temfication. 

b.  transf,  A  source  of  alarm  or  dismay ;  a  terror. 

121806  MRS.  GRANT  Lett.fr.  Mount.  (1806)  III.  180  She 
was  a  terrification  to  me. 

Terrify  (te'rifai),  v.  [ad.  L.  terrifaare  to 
frighten,  1.  terrificus  TERRIFIC;  see  -FT,  Cf.  F. 
terrijier  (Littrc\] 


TERRISONOTJS. 

1.  trans.  To  make  much  afraid,  to  fill  with  terror, 
to  frighten  or  alarm  greatly.     Also  absol. 

1578 Cftr.  Prayers  in  Priv.  Prayers  (Parker  Soc.)  501  Thou 
terrifieit  none  but  such  as  most  horribly  are  afraid  of  thee. 
1638  Penit.  Conf.  ii.  (1657)  15  No  Conscience  to  accuse,  no 
Devil  to  terrific.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  338  Terrifi'd  Hee 
fled,  not  hoping  to  escape,  but  shun  The  present.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  V.  215  The  fowler  then  dis 
covers  himself,  and  terrifies  the  quail,  who.  .entangles  him 
self  the  more  in  the  net,  and  is  taken.  1868  MORRIS  Earthly 
Par.  I.  Son  of  Creesus  xxiii,  Girls,  sent  their  water-jars  to 
fill,  Would  come  back  pale,  too  terrified  to  cry. 

b.  To  drive  from,  out  of,  into,  etc.  by  terrifying  ; 
to  deter  from ;  to  frighten  out  of,  info,  etc. 

JS7S  tr.  Luther* s  Connn.  Gal.  iii.  3.  xoob,  To  exhort  the 
Galathians,  and  to  terrifie  them  from  a  double  daunger.  1690 
NLSSE  Hist.ff  Myst.O.fy  N.T.  1. 53  Those  very  angels  which 
terrified  them  both  from  the  tree.  1824  SCOTT  St.  Ronan's 
xxxvii,  It  may  terrify  her  to  death  in  the  present  weak  state  of 
her  nerves.  1867  SMILES  Huguenots  Eng.  iv.  (1880)  55  The 
people  whoremained  were  at  length  terrified  into  orthodoxy. 

2.  To  irritate,  torment,  worry,   harass,   annoy, 
tease.     Now  only  dial. 

1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  n.  iii,  Working  only  by  terrifying 
Plaisters  upon  the  rind  and  orifice  of  the  Sore,  a  1825  FORBY 
/  'oc.  E.  Anglia^  Terrify^  to  teize;  irritate;  annoy.  A  blister 
or  a  caustic  is  said  to  terrify  a  patient.  1876  N.  <r  Q.  $th  Ser. 
VI.  56/1  He  has  been  terrified  all  night  by  those  insects. 
1898  J.  A.  GIBBS  Cotswold  Vill.  viii.  164  '  Terrify  him,  sir ; 
keep  on  terrifying  of  him'.  This  does  not  mean  that  you 
are  to  frighten  the  fish  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  urging  you 
to  stick  to  him  till  he  gets  tired  of  being  harassed. 

f3.  To  make  terrible.   Obs.  rare~l. 

1643  MILTON  Divorce  n,  iii,  If  the  law,  instead  of  aggra 
vating  and  terrifying  sin,  shall  give  out  licence,  it  foils  itself. 

Hence  Te'rrified  (-fsid)///.  a.  (whence  Te'rri- 
fiedly  adv.}  ;  TeTrifying1  vbl.  st>.  and  ppL  a. 
(whence  Te-rrifyingly  adv.} ;  also  Te'rrifier 
(-fai|3j),  one  who  or  that  which  terrifies. 

1821  SCOTT  Kenihv.  xxxiv,  Elizabeth,  .hastened,  .along 
the  principal  alley  of  the  Pleasance,  dragging  with  her  the 
*terrified  Countess.  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  \.  i,  Her  terri 
fied  expostulation  stopped  him.  1890  Tentfle  Bar  Mag. 
Nov.  313  She  is  still  *terrifiedly  clutching  his  hand.  1617 
COLLINS  Def,  Bp.  Ely  Suppl.  548  In  stead  of  a  *terrifier,  he 


I.  199  A  gibbet  having  been  set  up.. for  the  *terrifying  of 
the  people,  c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps,  LXXXVIII.  xi,  Thou 
dost  me  fill..  With  *  terrify  ing  feares.  1746-7  HERVEY  JAvrY/. 
(1818)  269  At  the  least  terrifying  appearance,  they  start  from 
their  seats.  1849  STOVEL/«/>W.  Cannc's  Necess,  71  Exhi 
bitions  of  terrifying  depravity.  1805  SURR  Winter  in 
Lond.  (1806)  I.  271  If  your  honour  had  not  been  so  'terrify- 
ingly  flurried,  I  should  have  given  you  the  message  before. 

f  Terri'genal,  a.  Obs.  rare"1,  [f.  L.  terrigen- 
us  earth-born  + -AL.]  =  TERRIGENOUS  i. 

rti734  NORTH  Lives  (1826)  III.  347  Even  his  terrigenal 
men  would  be  void  of  ambition,  or  knowledge  of  wants. 

t  Terri'genist.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IST.J 
One  born  of  the  earth. 

1631  R,  H.  Arraigntn.  Whole  Creature  xiv.  §  2.  248  The 
men  of  this  world,  those  lirutigenists,  or  Terrigemsts,  as 
they  are  called,  Earth-bred  wormes.  Ibid.  xvi.  286. 

Terrigenous  (teri-dgtos),  a.  rare.  Also 
erron.  terrigeneous.  [f.  as  prec. -f -ous.] 

1.  Produced  or  sprung  from  the  earth;  earth-born. 

1684  T.  BURNET  Th.  Earth  1. 189  Our  terrigenous  animals 
must  have  been  wean'd  as  soon  as  they  were  born.  1830 
LvELLFr/«c.C7^(7/.I.J.  iii.  31  Either  these  were  terrigenous,  or 
.  .the  animals  they  so  exactly  represent  have  become  extinct. 

f2.  Chem.  A  term  for  those  metals  of  which  the 
oxides  are  called  earths.  (Cf.  CALCIGENOUS.)  Obs. 

1854  J-  SCOFFKRN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.t  Chem.  433  Silicates, 
either  of  the  terrigenous  or  the  calcigenous  class,  c  1865  J. 
WYLDE  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  394  Tests  for  the  terrigeneous  earths. 

3.  Geol.  Land-derived:  applied  to  marine  de 
posits  derived  from  the  neighbouring  land. 

i88a  GEIKIK  Text  Bk.  Geol.  m.  n.  ii.  §  6.  437  Mechanical 
deposits  of  the  sea.  .Land-derived  or  Terrigenous.  1884 
Nature  22  May  84/2  Terrigenous  deposits  in  deep  water 
near  land. 

Terrine  (terrn).     [Original  form  of  TUREEN.] 
1.   =  TUREEN,  arch,  exc.  as  French. 

1706,  etc.  [see  TUREEN  a].  1888  TRAILL  in  Eng.  lllusir. 
Mag.  Apr.  508/2  A  part  of  South  America  where  the  earth's 
crust  seems  to  be  so  absurdly  thin  that  you  can  almost 
see  the  internal  contents  of  the  telluric  pie — or  terrine,  as  it 
may  perhaps  be  appropriately  called,  xooi  Speaker  19  Oct. 
66/2  In  a  few  moments  the  Republican  had  set  before  him 
..a  terrine  of  Pate*  de  Foie  Gras. 

||  2.  Cookery,  A  French  dish :  see  quots. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Terrine,.  .in  Cookery,a  Mess 
made  of  a  Breast  of  Mutton,  cut  into  pieces,  with  Quails, 
Pigeons,  and  Chickens,  cover'd  with  slices  of  Bacon.. and 
stew'd  in  a  Pan  between  two  gentle  Fires.  1736  DAI  LEY 
HovseJt.  Diet.  565  Terrine^  is  a  French  dish,  so  call'd  from 
Terrine^  which  signifies  an  earthen  pan  ;  it  is  made  of  half 
a  dozen  of  quails,  four  young  pigeons  and  a  couple  of 
chickens,  and  a  breast  of  mutton  cut  to  pieces ;  bake  or 
stew  them  in  an  earthen  pan  between  two  gentle  fires  [etc.]. 

Terring,  provocation  :  see  TAR,  TAKRE  z/.2 

Terris,  obs.  form  of  TERRACE. 

f  Terri-sonant,  a.  Obs.  rare"0.  [f.L.  terrison- 
its,  f.  stem  of  terr-ere  to  frighten  +  sonare  to 
sound ;  cf.  sonant-em  pr.  pple.]  (See  quot.)  So 
f  Terri'sonous  a.  Obs.  rare~°. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr^  Terrisonant^  that  sounds  bitterly 
[ed.  1674  terribly].  1658  PHILLIPS,  Terrisonant,  sounding 
terribly,  1721  UAILKY,  Tcrrisonous,  that  soundeth  terribly. 
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TERRITORY. 


Territ,  variant  of  TEURET. 

f  Territoire,  -tor,  -tour.  06s.  Also  terre-. 
[ad.  F.  territoire^  =  TERRITORY  l ;  land. 

1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  :ij  That  it  be 
nocht  our  [=  over]  hye  set,,  .or  in  our  harde  dry  territoire, 
or  our  myry  erde.  1547  Aberdeen  Regr.  (1844)  I.  250  The 
terretour  of  the  est  part  of  the  said  burgh.  1589  FLEMING 
Virg.  Georg.  n.  24  Oesar  Who. .  Doost  turne  awny  th' vnwar. 
like  Inde  from  territors  of  Rome.  1606  HOLLAND  Sttcton. 
Annot.  21  The  Inhabitants  of  it,  and  the  territour  there  about. 

Territoire,  variant  of  TERRITORY  '-'. 

Territorial  (teritu^rial),  a.  (j£.)  [ad.  late  L. 
territorial-is,  f.  territori-um  TERRITORY  l.  Cf.  K. 
territorial  (i8th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  Of,  belonging  or  relating  to  territory  or  land, 
or  to  the  territory  of  any  state,  sovereign,  or  ruler. 

1768  R.  WOOD  Ess.  H0^ner(\^(x))  22  Three  other  litigated 
cases  with  regard  to  territorial  property  and  dominion.  1798 
WASHINGTON  Let.  Writ.  1893  XIV.  20  An  actual  Invasion 
of  our  territorial  rights.  18458.  AUSTIN  Ranke's  Hist.  Re/. 
ni.  iy.  II.  135  Freeing  themselves  from  the  territorial  juris- 
diction  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  princes.  1875  HKDFORD 
Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  vL  (ed.  2)  231  '  Territorial  water  ',  in  its 
essence  means  any  water  over  which,  or  over  the  entrance 
to  which,  the  Power  possessing  the  coa*t  can  throw  shot. 
Custom  has  given  an  arbitrary  range  of  three  mile^.  1906 
Daily  News  28  May  9/1  The  Jewish  Territorial  Orgam/a- 
tion,  whose  aim  is  to  secure  an  autonomous  home  for  the 
Jews  in  territory  under  the  British  flag. 

b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  landed  property. 

1773  Gent  1.  Mag.  XI. III.  199  It  will  be  more  beneficial 
to  the  public  and  the  East  India  Company,  to  let  the  terri 
torial  acquisitions  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  Company 
for  a  limned  time.  1800  I'roc.  Part,  in  Asint.  Ann,  Reg. 
49/3  That  the  dead  stock  and  territorial  revenue  of  India 
were  enlarged  very  much,  he  was  ready  to  allow.  1844 
H.  H.  WILSON  Krit.  India  III,  492  A  plan,  .for  keeping  the 
territorial  and  commercial  accounts  distinct  in  future.  1855 
DELAMEK  Kitck,  Garit.  (1861)  i  Territorial  possessions  are 
too  highly  prized  in  England  for  men  lightly  to  yield  even 
a  fraction  of  such  property  at  a  fair  value. 

O.  Possessed  of  land,  owning  or  having  an  estate 
in  land  ;  landed. 

183*  SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  Rise  Eng.  Comtnw.  1. 1. 15  The  terri 
torial  aristocracy.  1867  R.  CoNGREVK^jf.  (1874)  173 The  terri 
torial  and  moneyed  aristocracy . .  is  being  brought  daily  into 
more  direct.,  opposition  to  the  people  which  it  has  governed. 
1884  Manch.  Exam.  25  Mar.  5/1  The  preservation  of  that 
ascendency  which  the  territorial  class  now  enjoys. 

2.  Of   or   pertaining  to    a    particular  territory, 
district,  or  locality ;  local 

1615  BP.  MOUNTAGU  App.  Caesar  i.  8  Each  particular  . . 
Church,  for  speciall  and  particular  and  territorial!  questions 
&  quserees.  1771  PRIESTLEY  hist.  Rtlig>  (1782)  II.  131 
The  gods,  .were  local  and  territorial  divinities.  if^ToULMiN 
SMITH  Parish  4  '  The  Parish  ',  whether  as  a  mere  territorial 
division  or  an  active  Institution,  is  not  ecclesiastical  either 
in  origin  or  in  purpose.  1868  GLADSTONE  Juv.  Mundi  iv. 
(1869)  in  Phthie  itself  is.  .the  only  territorial  name  [etc.]. . 
which  we  find  in  the  Greece  of  Homer. 

b.  Sf.  Law.  Of  jurisdiction  :  Extending  over  and 
restricted  to  a  defined  territory :  see  TERRITORY  lie. 

1765-8  ERSKINE  Inst.  Law  Scot.  i.  ii.  §  n  Because  this 
kind  of  jurisdiction  was  incident  to,  and  followed  the  lands 
or  territory  to  which  it  was  annexed,.. it  got  the  name  of 
territorial  1838  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.  s.  v.,  Territorial 
Jurisdiction  was  at  one  time  universal ;  but,  becoming 
formidable,  was  repeatedly  discouraged  by  different  acts,., 
and  by  20  Geo.  II.  c.  43,  all  heritable  jurisdictions. .were 
abolished  or  annexed  to  the  Crown,  with  the  exception  [etc.  J. 
O.  Sf.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  ecclesiastical  dis 
trict,  not  a  parish.  Territorial  chart  ht  one  organized 
to  serve  a  particular  district,  esp.  a  poor  and  thickly 
populated  one,  without  regard  to  the  existing  parish 
boundaries.  So  territorial  minister.  Now  little 
used.  (Introduced  by  Dr.  Chalmers.) 

i8zj  CHALMERS  Sp.  Gen.  Assembly  24  May,  Notes  52 
The  assignation  of  a  territorial  district  to  each  chapel. 
1863  A.  H.  CHARTSRIS  J.  Robertson  viii.  231  A  territorial 
church  furnishes  the  best  of  all  means  for  leavening  the 
people.  1863  W.  G.  BLAIKIB  Better  Days  for  Working 
Ptofle  v.  (1864)  119  They  are  the  heart-breaks  of  the  city 
missionary,  the  territorial  minister  and  the  district  visitor. 
1873  T.  COCHRANE  Home  Mission  Work  vL  (1885)  144  A 
humble  labourer  in  the  territorial  field. 

3.  Of  or  belonging  to  one  of  the  *  territories '  of 
the  United  States :  see  TERRITORY  1  4. 

iSia  BRACKENRIDGE  I'iws  Louisiana  (1814)  99  The 
territorial  governor  (of  Missouri]  acts  as  well  in  the  capa. 
city  of  a  general  agent  for  the  United  States,  as  in  that  of 
civil  magistrate.  Ibid.  142  In  1805,  it  was  erected  into  a 
territorial  government  . .  by  the  name  of  the  Territory  of 
Louisiana.  1888  URYCE  Atner.  Commw.  I.  i.  xiii.  167  There 
are  also  eight  Territorial  delegates,  one  from  each  of  the 
Territories. .not  yet  formed  into  States, 

4.  Mil.  A.   Territorial  Regiments  >  the  regiments 
of  infantry  of  the  line  of  the  British  Army,  under 
the  scheme  of  Army  reorganization  of  iS8r,  by 
which  each  regiment  is  associated  in  name,  depot, 
etc.,  with  a  particular  county  or  locality. 

1881  Queen's  Regnl.  i  Precedence  of  Corps.  ..The  Terri 
torial  Regiments.  1885  Whitaktr's  Aim.  158  Territori.il 
Regiments  of  the  Line. .  .Arranged  alphabetically  by  the  titles 
directed  to  be  used  in  official  correspondence. 

b.  Territorial  Army  or  Force ^  the  British  Army 
of  Home  Defence  instituted  (on  a  territorial  or  local 
basis)  in  1908.  Also  Territorial  as  sb.  a  member 
of  the  Territorial  Army. 

1907  Outlook  30  Nov.  706/2  There  is  no  evident  reason 
why  any  old  Volunteer  should  hesitate  about  joining  the 
Territorial  Army.  /£/<£,  There  is  nothing  to  deter  the  ex- 


Volunteer  from  becoming  a  Territorial.  1908  Westm.  Gaz. 
23  Mar.  7/3  So  soon  as  the  Reserves  of  the  Regular  Army 
were  called  out,  the  Territorial  Force,  the  second  Tine,  should 
be  mobilised  to  go  into  war  training.  1908  Daily  Chron.  \  Apr. 
7/4  Yesterday  the  existence  of  the  Volunteers  as  such  ter 
minated,  and  to-day  the  Territorial  Army  comes  into  being. 
Territorialism  (terito-Tializ'm).  [f.  prec.  + 
-ISM.]  A  territorial  system. 

1.  A  system   which  gives  predominance  to  the 
landed  class ;  landlordism. 

1881  PARNELL  in  rhilad.  Record  No.  3357-  i  Appealing 
to  the  great  ma^es  of  England  and  Scotland  against  the 
territorialism  and  ihopocracy  which  dominates  Parliament. 
i88a  KAY  in  Macni.  king.  XLVI.  150  The  anomalies  con 
sequent  on  the  various  reigns  of  feudalism  and  terrilorialisin. 
1884^  Mtinch.  Exam.  19  June  5/1  The  old  flag  of  Tory 
territorialism  or  the  new  ensign  of  Tory  democracy. 

2.  Rendering  German  1'erritoriahystem,  applied 
to  a  theory  of  church  government  which  places 
the   supreme  authority  in   the  civil   power.     Cf. 

COLLElilALISM. 

i88a-3  SchajjTs  Encycl.  Rrli*.  KncnvL  III.  1821  [Pfaff] 
defended  the  collegia!  system  against  the  reigning  terri 
torialism.  1888  SCHAFF  Hist.  Chr.  Ch,  VI.  i.  viii.  25  Terri- 
toiialism,  whose  motto  is  Cujus  regiot  ejus  religio. 

3.  Sf.  The    organization    of    church   work   on 
territorial   lines;    the   extension  of  the   parochial 
system  to  smaller  areas:  see  TERRITORIAL  2  c. 

1873  T.  COCHFMNK  Home  Mission  li'rrk  vl  (1885)  133 
The  grand  practical  work  of  Territoriali>m.  1904  J .  \V  i  i  i  s 
y.  H.  U'ilson  vi.  51  Territorialism  is  the  parochial  .system 
in  its  perfection,  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  a  great  city. 

4.  The  organization  of  the  Army  on  a  territorial 
or  local  basis:  see  TERRITORIAL  4. 

1903  Sat.  Rftt.  24  Oct.  503/2  Territorialism  may  often  be 
pood  as  a  recruiting  principle,  but  seldom  as  a  limit  to  a 
regiment's  definition. 

Territcrrialist.     ff.  as  prec.  +  -IST.] 

1.  A  member  or  representative  of  the  class  of 
land-owners :  cf.  TERRITORIAL  i  c. 

1865  Pall  Mall  G.  22  July  10 '2  [The  candidate]  has  no 
land  in  the  county,  and  very  little  influence  over  the  terri 
torialists.  1867  B.  CRACROFT  in  Brodrick  Ess.  Reform 
164  If  we  add  246  to  256  we  get  502  as  the  ascertained 
number  of  the  territorialists  In  the  House  of  Commons. 
1901  Daily  Record  ff  Mail  21  Dec.  4  A  compulsory  dis 
posal  of  the  land  from  territorialists  to  settlers. 

2.  A  member  of  a  Jewish  organization,  whose 
aim  is  to  secure  a  separate  territory  for  the  Jews  : 
cf.  quot.  1906  s.  v.  TERRITORIAL  i. 

1905  Daily  Ckron.  31  July  5/3  The  territoriaHsts.  .were 
bent  on  forcing  [the  Zionist]  congress  to  accept  the  Gnas 
Ngishu  plateau  as  a  counsel  of  despair.  1909  Ibid.  9  Sept. 
3 '4  The.  .'Territorialists  '.  .maintain  that  the  true  aim  of 
the  Jews  ought  to  be  to  obtain  an  autonomous  settlement 
anywhere — Uganda,  for  instance,  or  even  Argentina. 

Territoria'lity.  [f.  as  prec.  + -IT  Y.]  Terri 
torial  quality,  condition,  position,  or  status. 

1894  L.  P.  EVANS  in  Pop.  Sc.  Monthly  XLIV.  305  The 
consciousness  of  what  might  be  called  common  territorially 
tends. .to  bind  together.  1906  Daily  Chron.  17  Nov.  4/4 
Lord  Rosebery  urged  that  territorially  was  of  the  essence 
of  good  recruiting.  1907  Sat.  Rev.  10  Aug.  163/2  Times 
have  changed,  and  ability,  common-sense  and  general  know- 
ledge  must  be  added  to  territoriality. 

Territorialize  (teritu-'riabiz),!'.  [f.  as  prec. 
•f  -IZE.]  trans.  To  make  territorial ;  to  place  upon 
a  territorial  basis ;  to  associate  with  or  restrict  to 
a  particular  territory  or  district.  Hence  Terri- 
to  rializa-tion. 

1818  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Retn.  (1836)  I.  158  The  Pope  had 
recently  territorialized  his  authority  to  a  great  extent.  1897 
MAITLAND  Domesday  4-  Beyond  157  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  territorializing  process  will  stop  here.  IHd*  165  In  the 
territorializalion  01  military  service.  1899  Educat.  Re': 
Nov.  379  What  is  called  by  students  of  railway  Questions 
the  '  territorializalion  '  of  railways  has  been  wellnigh  accom 
plished.  1901  Scotsman  it  Mar.  6/3  H'&  plan,  .demanded 
the  territorialisation  of  the  army. 

Territorially,  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  *.]  In 
relation  to  or  in  respect  of  territory. 

1828  in  WRBSTCR  citing  E.  EVERETT.  1885  J.  FISKF.  in 
Harder  s  Mag.  Feb.  408  2  The  formation  of  the  tribe, 
territorially  regarded.  1899  F.  V.  KIRBY  Sport  E.  C.  Africa 
ix.  98  British  Chinde  was  '  territorially  '  smaller  than  on  my 
l.i  t  visit.  looo  G.  C  HRODRICK  Mem.  ff  Inipr.  148  This 
little  borough  [Woodstock].. belonged  politically  as  well  as 
territorially  to  the  Marlborough  family. 

Territo-rian.  [f.  L.  territsri-um  TERRITORY  i 
+  -AN.]  An  inhabitant  of  a  territory. 

1887  MRS.  D.  DALY  Digging^  etc.  S.  Austral.  Introd.  4 
The  magnificent  harbour  of  which  all  Territorians  are  so 
proud  (i.e.  those  of  the  Northern  Territory  of  S.  Australia]. 

Te'rritoried,  a.  rare.  [f.  next  + -ED  *.]  Pos 
sessing  a  territory.  (Usually  in  comb.) 

a  1654  SELDF.K  Eng.  Epin.  ii.  \Vks.  1726  III.  n  Their 
plurality  of  narrow.territoricd  princes. 

Territory1  (te-ritori).  Also  5  teri-,  tery-. 
[ad.  L.  terntc>ri-um  the  land  round  a  town,  a 
domain,  district,  territory.  Etymology  unsettled : 
usually  taken  as  a  deriv.  of  terra  earth,  land  (to 
which  it  was  certainly  referred  in  popular  I-  when 
altered  to  UrratJrium) ;  but  the  original  form  has 
suggested  derivation  iiomterrfrc  to  frighten,  whence 
*territor  frightener,  territdrium  *?a  place  from 
which  people  are  warned  off*  (Roby  Lot.  G>. 
§  943).  So  F.  territoire  (1278  in  Godef.  Ow//.): 
see  alsoTERROTR.] 


1.  fa.  The  land  or  district  lying  round  a  city 
or  town  and  under  its  jurisdiction.     Chietly  as  a 
rendering  of  L.  territorium.  Obs. 

X43*-S°  tr-  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  321  Boecius . .  was  throtelede 
in  the  territory  Mediolanensc.  1-1460  O^tuy  Reg.  99,  ij. 
acres  of  Arable  londe  In  be  territory e  or  grownde  of  Cude- 
lymon.  1^83  Rolls  of  Par  It.  VI.  256/2  Persons  havyng 
Lands  and  Tenements  in  the  seid  Netheracastre,  and  within 
the  territory  of  the  same.  1538  KLVOT,  Territorium,  the 
fyeldes  or  countraye  lyenge  within  the  Jurisdiction  and 
boundes  of  a  citie,  a  territorie.  1598  MAN  WOOD  Lawes  Forest 
i.  §  3(1615}  19  This  word  [  Territ orif]  is  most  properly  a  circuit 
of  ground,  contnyning  a  Hbertie  within  it  selfe,  wherein 
diuers  men  hauing  land  within  it,  and  yet  the  Territorie  it 
selfe  doth  lie  open  and  not  inclosed.  1651  HOBBES  /.er-iat/:. 
n.  xxii.  118  As  they  governed  the  City  of  Home,  and  Terri 
tories  adjacent. 

b.  The  land  or  country  belonging  to  or  tinder  the 
dominion  of  a  ruler  or  state.  Often  applied  con- 
textually  to  the  land  or  country  itself  of  a  state, 
as/m/c/i  territory  (=  France,  the  land  of  France". 

1494  FABYAN  Citron,  vu.  -^04  A  cytie  or  tpwne,  called 
Menne  or  Meune,  within  the  londe  or  territory e  of  yj 
emperour.  1548  L'DAI.L,  etc.  Erasm,  Par.  Acts  xxviii.  36 
We  came  to  Rhenium,  a  i_iti<r  in  ye  borders  of  Italy  situate 
and  lyinge  within  the  territory  that  belongeth  to  the  I!ru- 
ti.in-..  1591  SHAKS.  i  //i/i.  I '/,  v.  iii.  146  Welcome  braue 
Karle  into  our  Territories.  (71687  i'l-'i'V  /''^  Aritk.  x. 
(1691)  1 14  Not  being  above  a  sixth  or  seventh  of  the  \vhoU* 
Territory  of  England.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Cfuini.  I.  Introd. 
iv.  93  The  kingdom  of  Kngl.'iiul,  over  which  our  munici 
pal  laws  have  jurisdiction,  includes  not,  by  the  common 
[aw,  either  Wales,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  or  any  other  part 
.  .except  the  territory  of  England  only.  1789  Constitution 
U.S.  iv.  §  3  Rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  ten  it-.>ry 
or  other  property  of  the  United  .St.-Ue-,.  1799  HT.  LEI: 
I'antfrb.  T.,  Old  ll'^n.  T.  (ed.  2)  I.  359  A  small  port,  still 
within  the  Neapolitan  territories.  1835  THIRLWALL  Greece 
I.  i.  3  The  original  Hellas  was  included  in  the  territory  of  a 
little  trine  in  the  south  of  Thess.il y.  1908  Athenaeum  12  Dec. 
754/1  The  rearrangement  of  frontiers  and  territories  by 
Napoleon. 

O.  Sf.  Law.  (See  quots.) 

1765-8  KKS.KIXK  Inst,  Law  .Scot.  I.  ii.  §  16.  27  Since  no 
judge  can  pronounce  sentence  on  persons  or  sul.j' 
out  his  territory,  civil  jurisdiction  cannot  be  founded,  unless 
the  defender  either,  first,  reside  within  the  judge's  territory, 
or,  adly,  be  possessed  of  some  estate  or  subject  within 
it.  1838  W.  BELL  />/«./.  Law  Scot.,  Ta-ritcryofa  Judge  is 
the  district  over  which  his  jurisdiction  extends  in  causes  and 
in  judicial  acts  proper  to  him,  and  beyond  which  he  has  no 
judicial  authority. 

d.  transf.  Each  half  of  a  football  ground  con 
sidered  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  teams  :  so  in 
hockey,  baseball,  etc. 

1896  A/VA/4  Jan.  2?  2  A  moment  later,  the  visitors,  .in- 
vaded  the  home  territory.      Here  Junes  got  smartly  away 
.  .and.  .scored  a.,  try. 

2.  A   tract   of   land,   or    district    of    undefined 
boundaries ;  a  region. 

1610  HOLLAND  Ctinulens  Brit.  (1637)  112  The  most  fertile 
territories  of  Anjou.  1834  L.  RITCHIK  Wand,  by  Seine  5 
It  was  necessary  to  wrest  a  territory  from  the  sea  itself  for 
[Havre's]  foundation.  1870  VKATS  Xat.  Hist.  Ctnnn.  3^ 
The  central  territory  is  covered  with  forests.  1890  '  R. 
BOLDREWOOD*  Col.  R  ('former*,  vii.  20 1  Fascinating  territories 
of  limitless  mulga-downs. 

3.  fig.  a.  The  domain,  space,  or  region  of  fact, 
action,  meaning,  etc.  belonging  to  or  included  in 
a  science,  art,  class,  word,  etc. ;  sphere,  province. 

1640  Hi-.  REYNOLDS  Passions  xxxviii.  485  [Going]  beyond 
their  owne  bounds,  into  the  Territories  (as  1  may  so  speakej 
of  another  Science.  185*  H.  ROGERS  Eel.  Faith  (1864)  271 
The  whole  field  of  historic  investigation  seems  more  or  les* 
the  territory  of  scepticism.  1867  J.  MAKTINKAU  Kss.  II.  2 
Psychology,  .has  been  allowed  its  title,  but  not  its  territory. 
1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lung:  vii.  1 10  It  is  the  customary  office 
of  a  word  to  cover,  not  a  point,  but  a  territory,  and  a  territory 
that  is  irregular,  heterogeneous,  and  variable. 

b.  Anat.  A  tract  or  region  of  the  body  pertaining 
to  a  particular  organ  or  structure. 

1897  AllbutCsSyst.  Med.  IV.  125  The  supply  of  blood  to 
the  corresponding  hepatic  territory'  is  cut  off.     1899  Ibid. 
VI.  716  The  symptoms  may  be  confined  to  the  territory  of 
o  plexus.     Ibid.  VIII.  403  A  vase-motor,  .disturbance, con 
fined  to  the  territory  of  the  vessels  concerned. 

4.  In  the  United  States,  One  of  certain  regions  in 
the  West  belonging  to  and  under  the  government 
of  the    American    Republic,    and    having    some 
degree  of  self-government,  but  not  yet  admitted  as 
a  State  into  the  Union. 

1799  J.  ADAMS  Wks.  (1854)  IX.  41  Th  >rRanization  of  the 
government  of  the  Mississippi  territory,  .should  perhaps  be 
mentioned  to  Congress,  1806  PIKE  Sour  .-  Mississ.  (1810) 
90  A  certificate  that  he  had  paid  the  tax  required  by  a  law 
of  the  Indian  territory,  on  all  retailers  of  merchandize.  1862 
J.  K.  CAIRNES  Rev.  Anter.  22  A  '  territory  '.  .is  a  portion  of 
the  domain  of  the  Union  which  is  not  yei  a  '  state '.  1888 
St.HAn--  //"/.  Chr.Ch.  VI.  i.  xi.  84  The  law  of  the  United 
States  is  supreme  in  the  Territories. 

5.  attrio.  and  Comb. 

1898  Westtn.  Gas.  28  Oct.  7/2  There  can  b«  no  compro 
mise.,  about  the  territory  rights.    1901  Ibid.  21  Mar.  7/2 
The  Powers  have  been  territory-huminff. 

f  Territory  2f  territoire.  Obs.  Erroneously 
used  by  Caxton  to  render  K.  tertrc,  a  rising  ground, 
hill,  or  eminence. 

c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  70  b,  We  shal  cnhabite  with  peple 
the  lowe  montaignes  &  the  teriitoiies.  1481  —  Godejfrvy 
xxi.  53  They. -began  to  reassemble,  and  gadred  them  to 
gydre  on  a  territoric.  ///</.  cK  iii.  333  Archys  is  a  Cyte  of 
the  brule  of  Kenyce,  and  standeth  atte  foote  of  a  montayne 
named  Lybane,  in  a  tereitoryc  moche  stronge. 


TERR-OCEANIC. 

Territour  :  see  TEKRITOIKE. 
Terr-oceanic 
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Terr-oceanic  VUMI«"IJ«*  m-v,  —  ••••-  .  • 
L.  terra  earth  +  OCEANIC.]     Of  or  belonging  to   , 
both  land  and  ocean :  terr-oceamc  basin,  a  basin 
or  hollow  consisting  of  a  sea-basin  with  the  sur 
rounding  land  within  its  watershed.  j 

Ci86o  R.  MALLET  in  Q.  Rn>.  Apr.  (1909)  495  The  line,  of 
elevation  which  mark  and  divide  the  great  oceanic  or  terr- 
oceanic  basins.. of  the  earth's  surface. 

Terro-ceme-nt.  [f.  terra-,  taken  as  combining 
form  of  L.  terra  earth.]  Cement  of  earthy  nature. 

1838  Civil  Eng.  S,  A  rch.  Jrnl.  I.  373/2 :  Every  one  is  aware 
that  mortars  and  Terro-cement,  like  other  earthy  matters, 
are  non-conductors  of  heat.  . 

t  Terroir.    Obs.   rare.      [a.   F.  terroir.   Or. 
tereoir  (i  2thc.  in  Godef.  Compl.\temnur(\lVa  c.)  :- 
med.L.^rr^Jrz«w(DuCange:  in  Vr.terrador)  -- 
L.  territorium  TERRITORY  i,q.v.] 
a    =  TERRITORY  t.    b.  Soil. 

*i&i  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  18/2  For  to  berye  it  in  the  terroir 
ofthecyte o '  LosaTie.     *£.  Cliarae.  Italy  83  Italy.  ,s  the 
Garden  of  Europe,  the  Terroir  being  gentle  and  copious. 
Terror  (te-re.0,  sb.    Also  4-6  -cure,  6-9  -our. 
[ME.  terrour,  a.  F.  terreur  (14*  c.):-L.  terror-em, 
nom.  terror,  i.  terrere  to  frighten:  see  -OR  I.] 
1 .  The  state  of  being  terrified  or  greatly  frightened ; 
intense  fear,  fright,  or  dread.     Also,  with  a  and 
tl.,  an  instance  of  this. 

t  ITK  Sc.  Lee:  Saints  xxxiii.  (George)  701  He .  .but  rednes 
ore  terroure  Of  goddisson  wesconfessoure  1500^0  DyNiiAR 
Ballat  of  Passion  !37  For  grit  teirourof  Chrystis  deid,  the 
erde  did  trymmil  quhar  I  lay.  1560  BIBLE  Genev.)  Ps. 
Iv  4  The  terrors  [CovERD.  fear]  of  death  are  fallen  vpon  me. 
jfioi  SHAKS.  Lear  IV.  ii.  12  It  is  the  Cowish  terror  of  his 
spirit  That  dares  not  vndertake.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  20 
By  little  and  little  [they]  descended  as  their  terrors  forsooke 
them.  1657  TIIORNLEY  tr.  Longus'  Daphnis  Sr  C/iloeA,6  Pan 
sends  a  Terrour  upon  the  Methymnaeans.  1711  ADDISON 
Sped.  No.  7  r  3  This  Remark  struck  a  pannick  Terror  into 
several  who  were  present,  a  1763  SHESSTONE  Ess.  xul.  Wks. 
1765  11.51  The  gloom  of  night.. was  productive  of  terrour. 
I704GODWIN  Cat.  Williamsz&Tbt  terrors  with  which  I  was 
seized  . .  were  extreme.  1837  WHEWELL  Hist.  Induct.  Sc. 
(18^71  I.  227  Showed  hesitation,  alarm,  increasing  terrour. 
1871  R.  ELMS  Catullus  Ixiv.  338  You  shall  a  son  see  born 
that  knows  not  terror,  Achilles. 

2.  trans/.  The  action  or  quality  of  causing  dread ; 
terrific  quality,  terribleness ;  also  concr.  a  thing  or 
person  that  excites  terror ;  something  terrifying. 

1528  ROY  Rede  me  (Arb.)  4'  Threatnynge  with  fearfull 
terroure.  1560  I)AUS  tr.  Sleidaue's  Comm.  209  He  vseth  hys 
name  sometime,  only  for  a  clooke  and  a  terrour.  1667  MILTON 
P  L  ii  704  So  spake  the  grieslie  terrour.  171*  ADDISON 
Sped.  No.  333  T  22  The  Messiah  appears  cloathed  with  so 
much  Terrour  and  Majesty.  i788GmBON  Decl.  Sr  f.  L  (1846) 
V.  16  The  ferocious  Bedoweens.  the  terror  of  the  desert. 
1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  vi.  xvi,  Clearing  war's  terrors  from 
his  eye.  1841  EMERSON  Ess.,  Prudence  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  loo 
The  terrors  of  the  storm.  1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  I.  ii.  61 
He  became.,  the  terror  of  all  the  well-disposed  within  the 
district.  1900  G.  SWIFT  Somerlcy  14  There  we  kept  up  the 
reputation  of 'little  terrors  'that  we  had  earned  with  Miss 
Graten. 

3.  King  of  terrors,  Death  personified. 

1611  BIBLE  Job  xviii.  .14  His  confidence,  .shall  bring  him 
to  the  king  of  terrours  [1560  King  of  feare  ;  COVERD.  very 
fearfulnesse  shall  brynge  him  to  the  kynge].  1682  FLAVELL 
Fear  9  Job  calls  it  the  king  of  terrors . .  or  the  most  terrible 
of  terribles.  1794  GODWIN  Cal.  Williams  xxiv,  It  surely  is 
not  worse  to  encounter  the  king  of  terrors  in  health,.. than 
to  encounter  him  already  half  subdued  by  sickness  and 
suffering.  1817-47  HARE  Guesses  (1874)  88  It  is  the  only 
voice  which  can  triumph  over  Death,  and  turn  the  King  of 
terrours  into  an  angel  of  light. 

4.  Reign  of  terror,  a  state  of  things  m  which  the 
general  community  live  in  dread  of  death  or  out 
rage  ;  esp.  in  French  Hist,  the  period  of  the  First 
Revolution  from  about  March  1793  to  July  1794, 
called  also  the  Terror,  the  Red  Terror,  when  the 
ruling   faction   remorselessly   shed   the   blood   of 
persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  and  con 
ditions  whom  they  regarded  as  obnoxious. 

Hence  also  White  Terror,  applied  to  the  counter-revolu 
tion  that  followed  the  Red  Terror,  and  to  other  periods  of 
remorseless  repression  in  various  countries. 

1801  HEL.  M.  WILLIAMS  Sk.  Fr.  Rep.  I.  xviii.  231  This 
superb  monument  had  suffered  most  from  the  reign  of  terror. 
i  1870  Miniature  xi.  in  The  Sibyl  i  Apr.  (1893),  When  the 
Terror,  with  hungry  throat  Ravished  the  homes  of  the  wide 
Touraine.  1877  MORI.EY  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  n.  132  A  White 
Terror  succeeded  the  Red  Terror.  1883  Fortn.  Ren.  i  Nov. 
701  The  red  terror  of  the  French  Jacobins  is  insignificant  by 
the  side  of  the  white  terror  of  Ferdinand  VII.  1891  LD. 
ROSEBERY  Pitt  xi.  186  On  the  one  side  there  were  murders, 
roastings,  plunder  of  arms,  and  a  reign  of  terror  [in  Ireland 
in  1797].  1893  Tablet  9  Dec.  934  A  little  Terror  reigned 
over  the  provincial  commune. 

5.  Comb.  a.  attributive,  as  terror-drop,  -fit, 
-gleam;  b.  objective  (with  pr.  pples.),  as  terror- 
breathing,  -giving,  -inspiring,-preaching,  -stirring, 
-striking,  etc.,  adjs.  ;  C.  instrumental  (with  pa. 
pples.),  as  terror-crazed,  -fraught,  -haunted, 
-mingled,  -ridden,  -riven,  -shaken,  -smitten, 
-stricken,  -struck,  etc.,  adjs. ;  so  terror-strike  vb. 
1598  DRAYTON  Heroic  Ep.,  Mortimer  to  Q.  Isabel  • 
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their  stamped  blankets.  i8«8  LD  HOI'CHTON  Select.  Jr.  ' 
Wks  loo  At  doubt  and  *terror-fit  he  only  laughed.  1868 
fuujLtlSttttn  i.  vii.  (1875)  98  All  this  "terror-fraught 
interspace  between  heaven  and  earth,  a  1743  SAVAGE 
P.Mic  Spirit  i»7  Instant  we  catch  her  "terror-giving  cares 
,844  LONGFELLOW  Norman  Baron  vn,  The  lays  they 
chinted  Reached  the  chamber  "terror-haunted.  1854  GRACE 
GREENWOOD  Haps  f,  Misltafs  91  Enrolment  in  this  honour- 
able  'terror-inspiring,  omnipresent  corps.  1799  CAMPBELL 
Picas  Hope  li.  255  Nature  hears,  with  "terror-mingled 
trust  The  shock  that  hurls  her  fabric  in  the  dust.  1630 
DKAYTON  Noah  225  This  good  man,  this  "terror-preaching 
Nov  c  1611  CHAI-MAN  Iliad  xxn.  320  Then  all  the  Greekes 

admir'd  his  "terror-stirring  Urn.  1845  HIRST  Com.  Mam 
moth  16  Our  "terror-stricken  warriors  quailed.  1871  MAC- 
DUFF  Man.  Patmos  iii.  35  He  cowers  like  a  terror-stricken 
child.  iSn  BARKSTED  Hire*  (1876)  74  So  her  beames  did 
"terror-strike  his  sight.  1598  DRAYTON  Heroic  hp.,  Owen 
Tatter  to  Q.  Kath.  23  His  drcadfull  'terror-striking  name. 
,799  HT.  LKE  Cant*rl>.  T.,  French,,,.  T.  (ed.  2)  I.  270  She 
found  herself  alone,,  ."terror-struck,  bewildered.  1824  I.AMII 
Elia  Ser.  II.  lltakesmoor  in  H— shire,  A  sneaking  curiosity, 
"terror-tainted.  .  . 

Hence  Te'rrorful,  Te'rrorsome  adjs.,  tt 
or  fraught  with  terror,  terrifying. 

1870  Contemp.  Rev.  XI V.  49r  The  points ..  show  themselves    I 

with  that  dark  jasiredness  and  terrorful  meaning  which 
[e'tc.J.  1890  Leeds  \\Icrc.  3  Feb.  5/1  A  writer.. makes  it 
terrorsome  by  the  following  anecdote. 

Te  rror,  ».  Obs.  or  arch.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans. 
To  strike  with  terror,  to  terrify.  Also  absol.^ 

i6«  HEYWOOD  Hieranli.  vm.  515  They,  terror  d  with 
thes"  words,  demand  his  name.  1655  FULLER  Lh.  llist.  iv. 
ii  D«d  A  Law  .as  all  other  penal  Statutes  intended  but  to 
terrour!  1878  P.  W.  WYATT  Hardrada  3  The  terror  d  heart 
of  Tostig. 

Terrorism  (te-roriz'm).  [a.  F.  tcrronsme 
(1798  in  Diet.  Acad.,  Stippl.},  f.  L-  terror  dread, 
TERROR  :  see  -ISM.]  A  system  of  terror. 

1.  Government  by  intimidation  as  directed  and 
carried  out  by  the  party  in  power  in  France  during 
the  Revolution  of  1789-94;  the   system  of  the 
'Terror'  (1793-41 :  see  TERROR  sb.  4. 

1795  Hist,  in  Ann.  Ktg.iix/i  It  would.,  renew  the  reign  of 
terrorism.  1817  LADY  MORGAN  France  vm.  (1818)  II.  357 
He  was  obliged  to  remain  abroad  during  the  whole  reign  ot 
terrorism.  1861  GOI.DW.  SMITH  Irish  Hist.  85  Like . .  the 
terrorism  of  the  Jacobins,  .it  was  a  moral  epidemic. 

2.  gen.   A  policy  intended  to  strike  with  terror 
those  against  whom  it  is  adopted  ;  the  employment 
of  methods  of  intimidation  ;  the  fact  of  terrorizing 
or  condition  of  being  terrorized. 

1708  MATHIAS  Purs.  Lit.  (ed.  7)  132  The  causes  of  rebellion, 
insurrection,  ..  terrorism,  massacres,  and  revolutionary 
murders.  1847  GROTF.  Greece  n.  xxx.  IV.  155  He  could  not 
hut  be  sensible  that  this  system  of  terrorism  was  full  of  peril 
to  himself.  1863  FAWCETT  Pol.  Econ.  n.  ix.  (1876)  248  1 
anyone  should  disobey  the  decision  of  the  meeting,  he  would 
subject  himself,  .to  a  social  terrorism. 

Terrorist  (te-rorist).  [a.  F.  terroriste,  f.  L. 
terror  TERROR  :  see  -IST.] 

1.  As  a  political  term  :  a.  Applied  to  the  Jacobins 
and  their  agents  and  partisans  in  the  French  Revolu 
tion,  esp.  to  those  connected  with  the  Revolutionary 
tribunals  during  the  '  Reign  of  Terror '. 

1796  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  169  The  terrorists,  as  they  were 
justly  denominated,  from  the  cruel  and  impolitic  maxim  of 
keeping  the  people  in  implicit  subjection  by  a  merciless 
seventy.  1795  BL-RKE  Regie.  Peace  iv.  Wks.  IX.  75 
Thousands  of  those  Hell-hounds  called  Terrorists. .are  let 
loose  on  the  people.  1818  HERVE  Beauties  of  Paris  II. 296 
( ]od  )  He  assisted  La  Fayette  in  endeavouring  to  defend 
the  king  from  the  terrorists.  1877  MORLEY  Cral.  Misc. 
Ser  II  83  That  pithy  chapter  in  Machiavelli  s  'Prince 
which  treats  of  cruelty  and  clemency . .  anticipates  the  defence 
of  the  Terrorists. 

b.  Any  one  who  attempts  to  further  his  views  by 
a  system  of  coercive  intimidation  ;  spec,  applied  to 
members   of  one   of    the   extreme   revolutionary 
!    societies  in  Russia. 

1866  FITZPATRICK  ShamSgr.  iSoMissG ,  the  daughter 

of  a  Wexford  terrorist,  directed  many  of  the  tortures  which 
were  so  extensively  practised.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Jan. 
315/2  To  [Russian]  Terrorists  it  guarantees. .security  on 
condition  of  a .  .pledge  to  abandon . .  the  revolutionary  parly. 
1905  Westm.  Caz.  20  Sept.  2/1  Several  notables  are  believed 
to  be  more  or  less  implicated  in  the  actions  of  the  Terrorists. 

2.  Dyslogistically  :  One  who  entertains,  professes, 
or  tries  to  awaken  or  spread  a  feeling  of  terror  or 
alarm  ;  an  alarmist,  a  scaremonger. 

1803  SYU.  SMITH  ins.  (1859)  I.  26/1  The  terrorists  of  tins 
country  are  so  extremely  alarmed  at  the  power  of  Bonaparte. 
1805  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  -Mag.  XIX.  570  Some  book 
of  the  religious  terrorists,  which  tended  to  infuse  ihe  alarm 
of  foul  perdition.  1861  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  Fart. 
Ill  clxxv  209  What  becomes  of  the  pretended  terrorists  at 
home  who  affect  to  be  alarmed  for  the  condition  of  every 
white  female  in  the  Antilles? 

3.  attrib. 

1801  HF.L.  M.  WILLIAMS  Fr.  Rep.  I.  xi.  113  The  defeat 
of  the  terrorist-party.  Ibid.  xvi.  194  Under  the  terrorist 
government  of  France.  1856  GOLDW.  SMITH  in  Oxford  Ess. 
20^  An  advanced  and  slishtly  terrorist  school  of  philanthro 
pists.  1884  in  Pall  Mall  G.  n  Sept.  7/2  In  the  struggle  we 
are  engaged  in  with  the  terrorist  and  autocratic  Govern 
ments  of  Europe,  and  especially  with  that  of  Russia. 

Hence  Terrori'stic,  -i-stical  adjs.,  characterized 
bv  or  practising  terrorism. 

1850  Bentley'sMiscell.  XXVIII.  407  This  was  the  Govern, 
ment  styled  '  terroristical '  by  the  Austnans  !  1875  POSTK 
Gains  i.  Comm.  (ed.  2)  81  This  terroristic  law.. was  not 
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abrogated  till  the  time  of  Justinian.  1884  STEPNIAK  in 
Contemp.  Rtv.  Mar.  327  The  gradual  progress  of  the 
terroristic  tendency  under  the  influence  of  Government 
repression.  1887  Century  Mag.  Nov.  54  The  leaders  of  the 
'  terroristic  '  or  extreme  revolutionary  party. 
Terrorize  (te-roraiz),  v.  [f.  TERROR  +  -IZE.] 

1.  irans.  To  fill  or  inspire  with  terror,  reduce  to 
a  state  of  terror  ;  esp.  to  coerce  or  deter  by  terror. 

,  Field  ofdtterbitrn  II.  iii. 

heme  to  terrorize  my  mind. 

apt.  iv.  v.  260  He  bade  the 

terrorize  no  one.     1885  CLOCD  Myths  f,-  Dr.  i.  ii.  18  Super 
stitions  which  yet  more  or  less,  .terrorise  the  ignorant. 

2.  intr.  To  rule,  or  maintain  power,  by  terrorism  ; 
to  practise  intimidation.     (After  tyrannized) 

1856  LEVER  Martins  ofCro'  M.  xxxvii,  It  is  one  of  Kate's 
fancies  to  terrorise  thus  over  weak  minds.  1870  Daily  News 
0  Sept.  6  Count  Bismarck.  .openly,  .terrorized  over  the 
Prussian  Chamber  by  relying  upon  the  support  of  the  army. 

Hence  Te'rrorized  ppl.  a.  ;  Te-rrorizing  vol.  si'. 
and  ///.  a.  ;  also  Terroriza'tion,  the  action  of 
terrorizing  ;  Te'rrorlzer,  one  who  terrorizes. 

1889  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  26  Jan.,  The  White  Caps 
began  their  cowardly  and  brutal  work  of  'terrorization  m 
the  great  state  of  Ohio.  1903  Contemf.  Rrv.  Oct.  586  The 
Powers  can  do  much  by  terrorisation.  1863  Sat.  Ren. 
22  Apr.  470/2  The  whimpering  and  "terrorized  suppliants 
against  High  Church  domination.  1892  Ibid.  19  Mar.  330/1 
Night  gangs  of  masked  *terrorizers.  1880  MCCARTHY  O-vn 
Titties  IV.  liv.  153  It  began  to  be  common  talk  that  among  the 
trades-associations  there  was  systematic  ^terrorising  of  the 
worst  kind.  1865  Sat.  Rev.  12  Aug.  194/2  A  'terrorizing 
collection  of  ghastly  models  and  pseudo-medic.il  specimens. 

Terrorless  (tetata),  a.  ff.  TERROH  +  -LESS.] 
Devoid  of  terror  ;  exciting  no  dread. 

i8n  SHELLEY  Q.  Mab  VI.  61  How  terrorless  the  triumph  of 
the  grave  !  1886  RUSKIN  Prxterita  I  vm.  248  Like  a 
cloudless  and  terrorless  Arctic  sea. 

[Terrosity  :  see  TEKRESITT.] 

Terrour,  obs.  form  of  TERRIER,  TERROR. 

-)•  Te-rrulent,  a.  Obs.  rare-'1.  \vA.~L.terrulent- 
us,  f.  terra  earth  :  see  -BLEST.]  (Seequots.)  Hence 
tTe-rrulentness.  SofTe-rrulency  Obs.  rare-". 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Temlent.  .earthy  or  earthly,  made 
of  earth.  1721  BAILEY,  Tcrrulency,  an  Earthiness,  a  fu  ness 
of  Earth.  Ibid.,  Terrulent,  full  of  Earth.  1727  —  vol.  II, 
Terrultnlness,  Earthiness,  earthy  Nature  or  Quality. 

Terry  (te-ri),  rf.1,  a.  [Origin  uncertain  :  it  is 
not  clear  whether  the  word  was  orig.  sb.  or  adj. 

If  adj.,  it  may  have  been  a  corruption  of  F.  tirf  drawn; 
cf  Ger.  gUOgtntr  Sammet  '  drawn  velvet  '.] 

A.  sb.  1.  The  loop  raised  in  pile-weaving  (PILE 
rf.5  3)  left  uncut  ;  also  short  for  teriy  fabric,  terry- 

velvet,  etc.,  see  B. 

1784  J.  BENNETT  Patent  Specif.  No.  143?  The  Prince  s 
everlasting  union  pearl  or  terry.  Ibid*  The  silk  and  mohair, 
pearl  or  terry,  or  wove,  to  float  as  a  sattin.  1853  U  RE  JJict. 
Arts  I  380  (Carpet  weaving)  Inserting  a  tag  or  wire  to  form 
the  rib  or  terry.  1861  Abridgm.  Spec.  Patents,  Wea-cmf 
Index  1003,  Terries  raised  on  weft.  1879  WEBSTER  Siippl., 
Terry,  I.  A  kind  of  heavy  silk  and  worsted  material  used  m 
upholstery.  2.  Heavy  red  poplin  for  ladies  dresses.  1888 
HoWELLS/4x»»  Kilburn  xi.The  furniture  was  in  green  terry. 

2.  In  rope-making,  An  open  reel. 

1877  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.    (Perh.  not  the  same  word.) 

B.  adj.    Of  pile-fabrics:    Looped,  having  the 
loops  that  form  the  pile  left  uncut,  as  terry  pile, 
terry  velvet  (in  F.  velours  epinglf).     Also,  Of  or 
pertaining  to  such  a  fabric. 

1835  Ladies'  Cabinet  Jan.  64  The  new  ones  [hats]  are 
composed  of..  plain  velvet.and  Terry  velvet  Ihd.  feb  202 
A  toque  of  pink  terry  velvet.  1851  Mech.  Mag.  5  Apr. 
278/2  Joseph  Burch...For  improvements  in  printing 
and  pile  carpets  [etc.]...  Patent  dated  September  28,  1850. 
1853  ORE  Diet.  Arts  I.  380  The  fabric  produced  will  be 
plain  or  unornamented,  with  a  looped  or  terry  pile.  1878 
BARLOW  Hist.  Weaving  210  Both  cut  and  terry  velvets  are 
now  woven  in  power  looms.  . 

C.  Comb.,  as  terry-ribbed  adj.,  terry-weaving. 
1885  Girts  Own  Paper  Jan.  202/1  The  majority  are  made 

of  terry-ribbed  silk.  1907  lilacm.  Mag.  Jan.,,  Notes  19/2 
New  sections  on  terry  weaving,  the  automatic  supply  of 
weft  to  looms,  and  warp  stop  motions,  have  been  added. 

Terry  (te'ri),  rf.2  A  colloquial  abbreviation  o 
TERRITORIAL,  applied  to  members  of  the  Terri 
torial  Army;  =  TERRIERS  3. 

1907  Daily  Chron.  31  Dec.  3/4  The  '  Terries  will  be  made 
to  feel  that  there  is  little  or  no  difference  between  them  and 
he  Tommies.  Ibid.  4/7  Obviously  some  kind  of  a  nick- 
name  must  be  found  for  the  new  Territorial  Army..  .Upon 
another  page  Mr.  Charles  Lowe  boldly  calls  our  soldiers  of 
future  '  The  Terries  '. 
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Terry,  rf.:!  :  see  TODDY. 
Terry,  var.  TAHY  v.  Obs..  to  provoke. 
Terryare,  -yer,  obs.  ff.  TERRIER  \  3. 
•t-Te-rrye.  Obs.  Short  (or  error)  for  TERRIER  z. 

,608  SYLVESTER  D»  BartaiM  iv.  Decay  939  The  eager 
Dogs  are  cheer'd  with  claps  and  cryes,..And  all  the  Earth 
rings  with  the  Terryes  yearning. 

Terryen,  var.  TERRIEN  Obs.,  earthly. 

t  Te-rsail.  Sc.  Obs.  In  6  tersaill.  ^  [app.  ad. 
OF  tercel  tiercel,  '  a  measure  of  wine  '  (Godef.), 
deriv.  of  tiers  third,  TIERCE.]  =  TIERCE  (of  wine). 

,s..  Aberdeen  Regr.  (Jam.),  Tersaill  of  wyne.  [.8»s 
TAMIESON,  Tersaill,.  .the  third  part  of  a  pipe,  a  tierce.] 

Tersal,  Tersan,  obs.  ff.  TERCEL,  TERTIAN. 
||  Ter-sanctus  (ta^sze-rjktzSs).    [L.  ter  thrice  4- 
sancttis  holy.]  See  quots.,and  SANCTOS.TRISAGION. 
,831  W.  PALMER  Orig.  Liturg.  I.  39  After  this  follows  the 


"777  W.  WHITEHEAD  Goat's  Beard  i  In  eight  terse  lines 
i  Pbffldrui  told.  .A  tale  of  goats.     1849  MACAULAY  His!. 
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hymn  Tersanctus.  1841  HOOK  CVi.  Diet.,  Tersanctus,  the 
Latin  title  of  the  hymn  in  the  Liturgy  beginning  '  With 
Angels  and  Archangels',  &c...In  the  Liturgy  of  Milan  it 
has  been  used  from  time  immemorial,  under  the  name  of 
'£r"yi'""-  l8«J  <-'•  WHUAKER  Stud.  Aid  Prayer  Bit.  8t 
I  he  Triumphal  or  Seraphic  Hymn.  This  hymn  is  sometimes 
5»  S  Ter-Sanctus  (Thrice  holy).  It  is  indeed  a  Biblical 
1  er-banctus,  but  it  is  not  the  '  Liturgical  Trisagion  '. 

Terse  (tin),  a.    Also  7  teroe,  tearce,  teiroe. 
[ad.  L.  ten-us,  pa.  pple.  of  tergere,  -fre  to  wipe.] 

1 1.  Wiped,  brushed  ;  smoothed;  clean-cut,  sharp- 
cut ;  polished,  burnished;  neat,  trim,  spruce. 

1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  in.  i,  I  am  enamour 'd  of  this 
street..  Us  so  polite  and  terse.  1607  DEKKKR  &  WEBSTER 
IHrUm.  Hoe  n.  i,  1st  neate,  is  it  terse!  am  I  hansome? 
ha  !  i6i<  CROOKE  Ltodyof  Man  20  This  Man.  .so  laboured 
ypon  it,  that  he  left  it  smooth  and  terce.  1613  COCKEKAM, 
leirce,  fine,  neat,  spruce.  1640  WILKISS  AVw  riuitet  ix. 
(1707)  256  The  concave  Superficies  of  that  Sphere  [the 
Moon)  is  usually  supposed  to  be  exactly  terse  and  smooth. 
1814  Missi  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  1.39  (Mod.  Antiq.)  Mrs. 
trances'  features .. were  rather  terse  and  sharp. 
.  t  2.  Jig.  Polite,  polished,  refined,  cultured  :  e*\>. 
in  reference  to  language.  Obs.  (passing  into  3). 

l6lt  BURTON  Anal.  Mel.  i.  ii.  in.  xv.  (1628)  132  A' polite 
and  terse  Academicke.  1631  MASSINUKX  Emperor  East  i.  ii 
Your  polite  and  terser  gallants.  1695  I.  EDWARDS  Perfect. 
Script.  6  Lastelho  hath  turned  the  whole  Bible  into  pure 
terse,  elegant  Latin.  1774  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry 
Diss.  n.  (1840)!.  p.  cxviii,  Henry  of  Huntingdon.. was  like- 
wise  a  terse  and  polite  Latin  poet  of  this  period,  laid.  II. 
xxvii.  365  A  terse  conciseness  of  sentences. 
3.  spec.  Freed  from  verbal  redundancy ;  neatly 
concise ;  compact  and  pithy  in  style  or  language. 
(The  current  use.) 

»i 

'". — I',"' *  *""*•  •*»  l*»»^  "t    gums.        1049    1»1ACAULAY   tllst. 

f.ng.  vi.  II.  r6  note.  An  eminently  clear,  terse,  and  spirited 
summary.  1866  FELTON  Anc.  f,  Mod.  Gr.  I.  n.  i.  286  The 
tersest  simplicity  and  most  pregnant  brevity  of  speech.  1868 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  II.  x.  475  note.  The  Peterborough 
Chronicler  is  almost  startling  in  his  terse  brevity. 

1 4.  Applied  to  claret ;  also  absol.  as  sb.  06s. 

(Perh.  not  the  same  word.  Some  suggest  Thiers,  name  of 
a  wine-producing  place  in  Puy-de-D<1me.) 

1671  SHADWELL  Humourists  IV.  Wks.  1720  I.  170  Must 

I  stay  'till  by  the  strength  of  terse  claret  you  have  wet 
yourself  into  courage.     1687  SEDLEV  Bellamira  it,  i,  I  am 
so  full  I  should  spill  terse  at  every  jolt.    Ibid.,  He  grudg'd 
his  money  for  honest  terse. 

Terse,  var.  TABSE  Obs. ;  obs.  f.  TIERCE. 

Tersel,  -ell;e,  -elet,  obs.  ff.  TERCEL,  -CELET. 

Tersele,  variant  of  TAESEL  Obs. 

Tersely  (ti)-.isli),  adv.  [f.  TERSE  +  -LT  2.]  In 
a  terse  manner  or  style.  fa.  In  a  refined  or 
elegant  manner ;  elegantly,  politely.  Obs. 

'M?,.B-  Jo»«"»  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  Dram.  Pers., 
fastidious  Brisk.. swears  tersely,  and  with  variety.  1648 
HERRICK  Httptr-  Country  Life  27  Thus  thou  canst  tearcely 
livelosatisfie  Ihe  belly  chiefly  ;  nottheeye.  01661  FULLER 

II  orthies  (1662)  n.  Lincoln.  165  That  one  living  in  so  igno- 
rant  and  superstitious  a  generation  could  write  so  tercely. 

D.   In  relation  to  language  :  Neatly,  concisely. 
1874  GREEN  Short  flist.  ix.  §  10.  704  The  cry  of  the  York 
mob .  .expressed  tersely  the  creed  of  the  Knglish  trader    1903 
limes  i  Apr.  9/5  The  Judge  has  tersely  summed  this  up. 

Terseness  (ta-jsnes).  [f.  TERSE  a.  +  -.vi-ss.] 
The  quality  of  being  terse :  fa.  of  being  clean-cut ; 
sharpness  or  smoothness  of  outline.  Obs. 

1801  PALEY  Nat.  Theol.  xv.  (ed.  2)  294  The  compactness 
01  Us  form,  arising  from  the  terseness  of  its  limbs.  1818 
H  iss  MITFORD  yitlaec  Ser.  in.  183  (Hay^arryiiif)  A  well- 
made  little  man . .  with  considerable  terseness  of  feature. 

b.  Polish,  elegance,  or  neatness  of  style;  in 
mod.  use,  Neat  and  forcible  conciseness. 

1781  J.  WARTON  Ess.  Pope  II.  314  Gay. .wrote  with  neat- 
and  terseness.  1808  HAN.  MORE  Calebs  I.  ii.  21  For 
giving  a  terseness  and  a  polish  to  conversation. .nothing  is 
equal  to  Ihe  miscellaneous  society  of  London.  1864  .'•ml. 
An/.  31  Dec.  801/2  Landor  had  ».. terseness  and  force  of 
expression,  which  arrested  the  attention  and  won  the  admira 
tion  of  his  immediate  contemporaries. 

Terset,  Tersia,  obi.  ff.  TERCET,  TARSIA. 

tTersion  (t5-ajan).  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  type 
*tersion-em,  n.  of  action  from  tergere  (-fre},  ters- 
to  wipe  :  see  -ION.]  The  action  of  wiping. 

167*  BOYLK  Meek.  Origin  of  Electr.  Wks.  1772  IV.  347 
Another  observation.. about  these  bodies,  is,that  they  require 
tcrsion  as  well  as  attrition;,  .weaker  clectricks require  to  be 
as  well  w.pcd  as  chafed.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I, 
fersjon,  is  Wiping  or  Cleansing  the  outside  of  any  Body 

1878  Encycl.  Brit.  VI 1 1.  3/2  He  (Boyle)  found  also  that 
heat  and  tersion  (or  the  cleaning  or  wiping  of  any  body) 
increased  its  susceptibility  of  (electric)  excitation.] 

t  Te-rsive,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L,  ttrs-,  ppl.  stem  of 
tergere,  -fre  (see  prec.)  +  -IVE.]  Having  power  to 
cleanse  as  by  wiping ;  detersive  ;  detergent. 

1665-0  Phil.  Trans.  I.  359  For  the  Eye-waterv,  I  con- 
CHlu  "!  more  """Wly  tersive,  and  clearing  the  Eyes. 
'.  irL?T  °Va"i'1'-  49  Such  a  pleasant  titillation, as  invites 
trie  I  atient  to  rub  on  the  tersive  water 

Terslet,  Tertane,  Tertenant,  obs.  ff.  TERCE- 
I.KT,TABTAN,TERKETESANT.  Terter.var  THITHF 

tTer-terrify,  v.  Obs.  nenue-wj.  [See  TFK- i 
trans.  To  terrify  threefold;  to  frighten  extremely. 

..1618  STUWTn  Mysterie  Wks.  (C.rosart)  II.  j,;/, 
veth,  lluildeth,  ..  Confounds,  Confirmes  ;  Ter-lerri- 
nes,  Sweet  Consolation  sings. 

Te-rtia.    Now  Hist.    Also7tercia.     [app.  an 
altered  form  of  TEKCIO,  TERTIO,  due  to  obscurity 
VOL.  IX. 
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of  final  vowel.]     A  division  of  infantry  :  see  quot. 
iS;o;  aTERcni;  a  regiment ;  also  trans/. 

1630  B.  JONSON  A'cw  Inn  in.  i,  Twill  be  desired  Only,  the 
expressions  were  a  little  more  Spanish;.. To  call  them 
tertias— tertia  of  the  kitchen,  Tertia  of  the  cellar  tertia  of 
the  chamber,  And  tertia  of  the  stables.  1644  R.  SYMONDS 
Diary  Civ.  War  (Camden)  159  When  the  King's  army  was 
in  Cornwall,  the  infantry  was  divided  into  three  Tertias 
and  every  tertia  should  consist  of  three  brigades.  Ibid.  167 
Lord  Astleys  Tertia  of  foot  made  the  approaches.  1670 
DRVDEN  znd  Pt.  Cony.  Granada  I.  i,  That  tertia  of  Italians 
did  you  guide.  1819  SCOTT  Lef.  Monlrose  ii.  1870  C.  K. 
MARKHAM  Life  Lit.  Fairfax  vit.  61  A  foot  regiment  was. . 
formed  in  solid  square  battalions  ten  deep,  called  tertias,  the 
pikes  in  the  centre,  and  the  musketeers  on  either  flank. 
Tertial,t5-jjal),a.and^.  Ornith.  [f.'L.tcrti-iis 

\  third  +  -AL.J  a.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  third 
rank  or  row  of  quill-  or  flight-feathers  in  the  wing 
of  a  bird.  b.  sb.  A  flight-leather  of  the  third  row ; 
sometimes  erroneously  applied  to  secondaries  on 
the  elbow-joint.  See  TERTIARY  B.  3. 
1834  SWAINSON  Nat.  ffist.  Birds  I.  i.  iii.  81  They  (Quills] 

I  ..form  three  divisions,  distinguished  as  the  primaries  the 
secondaries,  and  the  tertials..  .The  tertials. .  have  their  origin 
from  the  humerus.  1841  BKAS.-UE  /V< /.  .SV.,  etc.,  Tertials 
1874  Coucs  Birds  ff.  W.  665  The  color  of  the  mantle  extends 
. .  to  the  tips  of  the  tertials. 

Tertian  (tsM/an),  a.  and  sb.     Forms:  4  ter- 
tiane,  4-6  -eian(e,  -cyan,  6  -cyen,  -san,  (tar- 
cian),  8  teroion,  6-  tertian.     [ME.  in  fever  ter 
ciane,  or  terciane,  ad.  L./etri;  tertiana,  also  tertiana 
sb.,  I.  lertius  third :  see  -A.V.     Cf.  OF.  ticrcain'e 
adj.  Oathc.  tnGodeL\tierfaiae  sb.a  fever ( j  2th c.X] 
A.  adj.  L  Path.  Of  a  fever  or  ague :  Character- 
;    ized  by  the  occurrence  of  a  paroxysm  every  third 
j    (i.  e.  every  alternate)  day. 

In  early  use  following  the  sb.  as  in  F. ;  cf.  QUOTIDIAN 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Kun's  Pr.  T.  139  Ye  shul  haue  a  ffeuere 
terciane  Or  an  Agu.  1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  J>e  P  K  vn 
xxxix.  (Bodl.  MS.),  A  Feuere  Terciane.. greueb  fro 'be 'brid 
daye  to  the  brid  and  namelich  aboute  be  brid  houre  1615 
HART  Anal.  Ur.  i.  v.  48  During  her  husbands  sicknesse 
being  a  long  and  tedious,  first  Tertian,  then  double  Tertian 
(eauer.  1711  tt.PomufsHisl.  Ilrufs  I.  37  To  cure  Quotidian 
Tertian  and  Quartan  Agues.  1834  J.  FORDES  Lafnntc's  Dis 
CtalttO.  4)  318  Sometimes  it  is  attended  at  the  beginning 
by  chills,  which  return  with  the  tertian,  double  tertian  or 
quotidian  type. 
f2.  Third  in  order.  Obs. 

1592  WVRLEV  Armorie,  Capital!  de  Buz  123  They  made 
three  battels  and  a  reregard,  The  first  had  Glesquine,  The 
Earle  of  Aucer  ruld  the  second  ward,  Th'arch priest  did 
their  tertian  battell  hold. 

3.  Mus.  Applied  to  the  mean-tone  temperament 
(in  which  the  major  thirds  are  perfectly  in  tune). 

'875  A.  J.  ELLIS  Helmholtz's  Sensnt.  Tone  6sg  Mean- 
tone,  Mesotonic  or  Tertian  Temperament. 

4.  Tertian  Father :    in  the  Society  of  Jesus,  a 
member  of  the  order  who  is  passing  through  the 
last  of  the  three  stages  of  probation,  which  pie- 
pares  him  for  admission  to  the  final  vows. 

1855  [implied  in  TERTIANSHIP).    1876  J.  MORRIS  in  J.  H. 
Pollen  Life  vn.  (1896)  181  Three  different  communi.ies  under 
oneRector— the  novices,  scholastics,  and  Tertian  Fathers. 
B.  so.  L  Short  for  tertian  ague  or  fever. 

Double  tertian,  one  in  which  there  are  two  sets  of  par 
oxysms,  each  recurring  every  third  (L  e.  alternate)  day. 

I3«»  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  XH.  80  Mi  name  is  feuere  on  be 
ferpe  day  I  am  a-brest  euere ; . .  men  haue  I  tweyne,  pat  on 
is  calted  cotidian  . ,  Tercian  bat  o)>er,  trewc  drinkeres  bobe  ! 
1460  CAPCRAVE  Chron.  (Rolls)  201  He  fel  in  a  tercian,  that 
continued  many  dayes.  1565  BLUNDEV.L  Horsemanship 
iv.  v.  (1580)  4  Manie  other  sjwciall  kinds  as  Quotidians, 
1  erttans,  Quartanes.  1651  WITTIE  Primrose's  Pop  I''rr 
111.151  Lying  sick  of  a  Tertian.  1844  LEVER  T.  Burke\xxm, 
1  he  tertian  of  Egypt,  so  fatal  among  the  French  troops,  now 
numbered  him  among  its  victims. 

t  2.  An  obsolete  liquid  measure  for  wine,  oil,  etc.. 
the  third  of  a  tun,  i.  e.  84  wine  gallons  (=  70  im 
perial  gallons)  ;  also,  a  large  cask  of  this  capacity  • 
a  puncneon.  See  also  qnot.  1543.  Obs. 

1413  Rolls  o/Parlt.  IV.  256/1  The  Terciane  iiii"  iiii 
galons.  iqi-a  Act  23  Hen.  VIII,  c.  7  Euery  butt  of 
Malmesey  snuld  conteyne  cxxvi  galons,.. euery  tarcian  or 
poncheon  Ixxxiui  galons.  1541  RF.CORDE  Gr.  Aries  (1575) 

•H*i  Ofwrino  nr*A   ,-,,.1™  •!»  «T» «* t-_1J_.i     n       ft     ..  »"***• 


.  F.COROE    .r.      res  (1575) 

206  Of  wine  and  oyle  the  Tertian  holdeth  84  Gallons.     But 
,'  I,1  JT -  „  ot.h2,Hln.?es  °f  Tertians :  for  there  be  Tertians 

Barr< 
the 

G t _,..„„, 

3.  In  Scottish  Universities  (now  only  at  Aberdeen), 
a  student  in  his  third  year.     Also  attrib. 


V.      .  '°V4  ™  •  I*  *>ow  LJ.  /  lionison  IV.  83  J  )urmg 

my  Tertian  year  we  were  examined  by  him  only  once.  1895 
AXNA  M.  STODDA«T  J.  S.  Blackie  \.  228  He  followed  th? 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Moral  Philosophy  courses  as  a 
tertian  and  a  magistrand. 

4.  A  mixture  stop  on  an  organ,  consisting  of  a 
tierce  and  larigot  combined. 

1876  HILJS  Caleck.  Organ  x.  0878)  77.    1898  STAINE.  & 
\R«rrr  Diet.  M,.s.  Terms,  Tertian,  an  organ  si 
Pi- k     ,of. lwo  ranks  of  I'.'!**,  sounding  a  major  third  anil 
riltn  of  Ihe  foundation  pi|>es,  in  the  third  octave  above ;  a 
1  itnt  and  Larigol  on  one  slider. 

6.   Gcom.   A  curve  ol  the  third  order,  a  cubic,  r.ir,-. 

1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

0.  Miurt  for  Tirtian  Father:  see  A.  4. 


TERTIARY. 

Hence  Te-rtlanship  (K.  C.  Ch.),  the  position  of 
being  a  Tertian  Father  (see  A.  4). 

1855  R.  BOVLE  B.  v.  Wiseman  56  After  he  has  been 
I  associated  with  the  Society  [of  Jesus)  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  he  is  required  to  retire  into,  what  is  technically 
called,  a  lertianship,  or  a  third  year's  probation.  1891  J  H 
POLLEN  Acts  Lng  Martyrs  358  He  was  MinisteT  of  the 
St"(>  "ere  "  a"d  thc"  Prefcct  and  Conhsso,  at 

T  Tertiar,  v.  06s.  rare.  Also  6  tereiar  [ad 
It.  terliare  'to  thirde  the  pike'  (Florio  1598),  or 
ad.  Sp.  terciar  (la  pica)  '  to  shake  or  brandish  a 
pike,  to  come  to  push  of  pike  with  the  enemy' 
(Mmsheu  1599).]  (See  quota.) 

1598  BARRET  Tkeor.  Warrcs  17  He  ought,  being  a  pike- 
j  man,  to  tertiar  or  charge  his  pike.  Hid.  III.  ii.47  The  pikes 
being  Terciard  or  charged  ouer  hand.  \lHd.  Gloss  Ter. 
linn;  a  Spanish  word,  and  is  to  third  the  pike,  either  to 
beare  the  same  vpon  his  shoulder,  or  to  charge  the  same 
ouer  hand.) 

Tertiary  (t5-jjiari),  a.  and  sb.  Also  6  tercyary. 
[f.  L.  tertiari-us  of  the  third  part  or  rank,  f.  terti- 
\    «s  third  :  see  -AKY  1.     So  F.  ter/iah-e.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Of,  in,  or  belonging  to  the  third 
order,  rank,  degree,  class,  or  category  ;  third. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glouogr.,  Tertiary,,  .of,  or  belonging  to  the 
third,  or  third  sort,  tertian.  1831  BREWSIKR  Oftics  ix.  84 
When  one  prism  of  a  different  angle  is  thus  made  to  correct 
the  dLspersion  of  another  prism,  a  tertiary  spectrum  is  pro- 
duced.  1860  MAVSE  Expos.  I.t.r.  s.v.,  A  tertiary  peduncle 
is  the  second  degree  of  ramification  of  a  compound  pec!  • 
or  a  bough  of  the  branch  which  gives  off  the  peduncle.  1865 
KUSKIN  &AZ/W  i.  g  5,  I  veiilnie  to  assume  that  you  \\ill  admit 
duty  as  at  least  a  secondary  or  tertiary  motive.  1871  K>R  i 
filial.  Eng.  To:ifuc§  426  The  adverb  is  the  tertiary  or  third 
I  presentive  word. 

b.  Chan.  Applied  to  the  substitution  ammonias 
formed  by  the  replacement  of  all  three  hydrogen 
atoms  by  an  alcohol  or  acid  radical. 

1857  MILLER  Klcm.  Ch;:,.  III.  237  The  tertiary  amides 
are  readily  prepared  from  such  silver  salts  of  the  secondary 
amides.  1861  IHd.  423  Tertiary  Monainidcs.—  ln  lhc-se 
bodies  the  3  atoms  of  hydroc.cn  in  ammonia  are  displaced 
by  a  corresponding  number  of  radicles,  one  of  which  at  least 
must  be  of  an  electro-negative  characliT. 

2.  Gcol.  Forming  a  third  series  in  point  of  origin 
or  age.  fa.  Applied  by  early  geologists  to  moun 
tains  of  the  most  recent  formation,  b.  In  modern 
geology,  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  third  series  of 
stratified  formations :  formerly  including  all  those 
above  the  chalk  ;  now  restricted  to  the  strata  from 
the  Eocene  to  the  Pliocene,  both  inclusive.  Also 
called  CAINOZOIC. 

[G.  ARDUINO  Lett.  \r\_Nuffva  Kaccalta  d"opusc.  sclent. 
X  .  59  (!7'o)  Monti,  .primitivi  o  primari.  .secondari. . e  ter- 
ziari,  It  muiiti  e  colli  del  terzo  ordine,  che  sla  a  ridosso  del 
secondo  e  talvolta  anche  del  primu.)  1794  SULLIVAN  yirt.' 
A.it.  I.  x.  78  He  [Pallas]  maintained,  that  in  addition  to 
these  primordial  mountains,  there  were  others  of  a  more 
recent  origin.  These  he  called  secondary  and  tertiary  [18 
CuviBR  &  BRONCN.  Ilescr.  Gcal.  Km:  Paris  (1822)  o  Terrains 
tertlaires.)  aiSii  KIKWAN  (Webster  1828),  Tertiary  mountains 
are  such  as  result  from  the  ruins  of  other  mountains  pro- 
miscuously  heaped  together.  1811  CONVBEARE  &  PmiLirs 
Gcol.  Eng.f,  W.  i  Tertiary  Rocks.  Comprising  the  Forma- 
tlons  above  the  Chalk.  1814-5  D.  OLMSTED  Geot.  ff.  Caro 
lina  (Webster),  Tertiary  formation,  a  series  of  horizontal 
strata,  more  recent  than  chalk  beds...  It  comprehends  the 
alluvial  formation.. and  the  diluvial  formation.  1830  I.VEI  i. 
I  i  inc.  Gci'l.  I.  49  Arduino,  in  his  memoirs  on  the  mountains 
of  I'adua,  Vicenza,  and  Verona,  first  recognized  the  distinc- 
'!?"> b,c'wecn  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  rocks,  1833 
//'«/.  III.  P.  vn,  A  large  collection  of  tertiary  shells.  1862 
ICCOSH  Supernatural  n.  ii.  f  2. 183  Nor  does  Man  descend 
Irom  the  mammals  which  preceded  him  in  the  tertiary  age. 
1863  \jnu.Antlf.  Man  i.  3  Previously  to  Ihe  year  i8ji,. .  the 
strata  called  Tertiary  had  been  divided  by  geologists  into 
Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper. 

3.  Painting.  Applied  to  a  colour  formed  by  the 
mixture  of  two  secondary  colours. 

1848  WORNUM  in  Led.  Paint.  21 1  note,  Although  there 
are  but  three  primitive  colours,  painters  have  nine.  These 
are— yellow,  red,  blue;. .orange,  purple,  green,  which  are 
secondary  ;..russet,  olive,  citrine,  which  arc  tertiary,  being 
compounds  of  the  secondaries. 

4.  J'ath.  Of  or  belonging  to   the  third  or  last 
stage  of  syphilis. 

.  >875  H.  C.  WOOD  Tkerap.  (1879)  404  In  tertiary  syphilis, 
including  in  the  term  all  cases  of  syphilitic  bone,  visceral, 
or  nervous  disease,  the  remedy  is  reallv  -if  inestimable  value. 
1899  Alltutfs  Syst.  Med.  VII.  668  It  has.  .been  considered 
inappropriate  in  this  article  to  introduce  theterms'secondary' 
and  tertiary  as  applicable  to  the  incidence  of  the  phenomena 
of  cerebral  syphilis. 

5.  /'.  C.  Ch.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Third  Order 
in  certain  religious  fraternities  :  see  B.  i. 

A  Third  Order,  of  lay  members  not  subject  to  Ihe  Mri.  I 
rule  of  the  regulars,  but  retaining  the  secular  life,  was 
originated  by  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  is  an  established 
institution  among  the  Franciscans,  Domiii  rhers. 

(See  Catholic  /Vt.7.) 

1891  K.  H.  HUSK  in  N.  f,  Q.  7lh  Ser.  XI.  a8o/2  The 
Franciscans,  who  loved  [Dante),  and  in  whose  tertiary 
habit  he  was  shrouded  in  the  supreme  hour.  1899  ll'cslm 
Gat.  i  Sept.  2/3  The  Tertiary  Sister  was  discharged  jester- 
day.  1901  Daily  Chron.  2  Sept.  5/6  The  murderer  was  a 
tertiary  lay  brother  of  the  Dominic-in  order. 

6.  Oniil/i.    Applied   to  certain   feathers  of  the 
wing:  see  I!.  3.     Cf.  TEKTIAI.. 

1858  J.  WILSON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  8)  XVI.  735-,  The 
arm  bon"a  Wrtlary  f"lhcr5  »«  J«'ved  from  the  humerui  or 


TEBTIATE. 

B.  sl>.    1.   A'.  C.  Ch.    A  member  of  the  Third    \ 
Order  of  certain  religious  fraternities :  see  A.  5. 

a  !55o  finage  Ipocr.  iv.  213  in  Skelton's  Wks>  (1843)  II.  441/2 
Some  be  Tercyaris,  And  some  be  of  St.  Marys.  1820  SOUTHEY 
Wesley  II.  505   It  may.. deserve   to  be  recognized  as  an    . 
auxiliary  institution,  its  ministers  being  analogous  to  the    : 
regulars,  and  its  members  to  the  tertiaries  and  various  con-    \ 
fraternities  of  the  Romish  Church.  1009  U'estm.  Gaz.  15  July 
3/3  The  late  Marquis  [of  Ripon],  besides  being  a  fervent 
Tertiary  of  St.  Francis,  was  a  friend  in  need  to  the  Franciscan 
Order. 

2.  Geol.  A  stratum  or  formation  belonging  to  the 
Tertiary  system :  see  A.  2. 

1851  WOODWARD  Mollusca  i.  45  In  the  miocene  tertiaries 
of  Asia  Minor.     1885  Lyell's  Eleni.  Geol.  ix.  (ed.  4)  no  1  he 
whole  of  the  Tertiaries  were  at  first  confounded  with  the    i 
superficial  alluviums  of  Europe. 

3.  Ornith.  (pi,}  The  quill-  or  flight-feathers  that 
grow  upon  the  humerus  in  the  wing  of  a  bird. 

1834  MUDIE  Feathered  Tribes  Brit.  Isles  (1841)  L  10  | 
The  tertiaries  or  third  quills  of  the  wings.  1872  COUF.S  \ 
N.  Amer.  Birds  36  The  Tertiaries.. are,  properly,  the  : 
remiges  that  grow  upon  the  upper  arm.  [Cf.  TERTIAL.] 

4.  Path,  (pi.}  Tertiary  syphilitic  symptoms  :  see 
A.  4. 

1897  J-  HUTCHINSON  in  Arch.  Surg.  VIII.  2iS  Those  who  j 
remain  well  and  never  present  tertiaries. 

5.  Painting.  A  tertiary  colour  :  see  A.  3. 

1854  FAIRHOLT  Diet.  Terms  Art  s.v.  Secondary  Colours^     \ 
When  two  secondaries  are  mixed  together  ..  they  cannot     ' 
neutralise  each  other,  but  only  form  half-tones  or  tertiaries. 
1897  Daily  News  20  May  7/4  Mr.  Rhead  is  fortunate  in 
handling  effectively  the  most  brilliant  of  positive  colours  as    ! 
well  as  the  quieter  tertiaries. 

fTertiate  (ta-jji^t),  v.  Obs.    [f.  ppl.  stem  of  j 

late  L.  tertiarCj  f.  tertius  third.] 

1.  trans.  To  do  (anything)  for  the  third  time  :  in 
quot.    1628,   to  introduce   for  the    third  time  or 
support  as  third  spokesman. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Tertiatti  to  doe  a   thing   three   times,  j 

1628  WOTTON  in  Reliq.  (1672)  559  The  Personage  that  should  , 

first,  or  second  or  tertiate  your  business  with  the  King.  , 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Tertiate . .  to  Till  ground,  or  do  any  i 
thing  the  third  time  [ed.  1674  adds  to  tri-fallow]. 

2.  Mil.  To  poise  (a  lance  or  pike) :  cf.  TERTIAR.  , 
a  1691    BOYLE   Hist.   Air  xix.  (1692)    183   They   tertiate  j 

their  Lance,,  .that  is,  they  poise  it  in  their  Hand. 

3.  Mil,  To  ascertain  the  strength  of  a  cannon  by    , 
measuring  its  thickness  by  means  of  caliper  com-    i 
passes,  in  three  places  :  see  quot.  1704. 

1672  J.  ROBERTS  Compl.  Canonier  35  To  tertiate  a  Piece  , 
of  Ordnance.  1704  J.HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I.  s.v.,  To  Tertiate 
a  Great  Gun,  is  to  know  the  thickness  of  the  Metal  at  the 
Touch-hole,  the  Trunnions,  and  at  the  Muzzle.  1828  J.  M. 
SPEARMAN  Brit.  Gunner  (ed.  2)  393  To  tertiate  a  piece  of 
ordnance,  is  to  examine  whether  it  has  the  due  thickness  of 
metal  at  the  vent,  &c. 

So  f  Tertia-tion. 

1658  PHILLITS,  Tertiation^.  .a  dividing  into  three,  also  j 
a  doing  anything  the  third  time. 

Tertio,  variant  of  TERCIO  Obs.,  a  regiment,  etc. 

Te-rtio-ge  niture.  nonce-wd,  [f.  tertio-,  fr.  L. 
terti-us  third,  after  primogeniture.]  Right  of  suc 
cession  or  inheritance  belonging  to  the  third-born. 

1855  M.  BRIDGES  Pop.  Mod.  Hist,  420  Austria  had  a  pros 
pect  . .  of  ultimately  succeeding  to  the  beautiful  dominions  of 
Este,  as  a  tertto-geniture  for  her  family. 

II  Terbium  quid  (tsuji&m  kwi-d).    [L.,  app. 
rendering    Gr.   Tp'tTov   nt   *  some    third    thing '.] 
Something  (indefinite  or  left  undefined)  related  in    • 
some  way  to  two  (definite  or  known)  things,  but 
distinct  from  both. 

(Gr.rptrov  TI  occurs  in  Plato  Sophist  250.  The  Latin  form 
is  in  Irenaeus  Adv.  Her.  2.  i.  3  (c  196).  where  it  doubtless 
represents  TPLTOV  TI  of  the  lost  Greek  original ;  also,  in  i 
Tertullian  Adv.  Praxean  27  (a  220),  and  tertiuiit  ne&cio  guid 
in  Hilary  Synod.  73  (^358).  The  passage  in  Tertullian 
mentions  electrum  as  an  example  of  a  body  produced  by 
the  mixture  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  app.  tertium  quid  was 
used  by  the  alchemists  of  a  third  substance  different  from 
its  two  constituents :  see  quot.  from  Bailey,  and  cf.  next. 
Examples  of  the  phrase  in  English  context  are  late.) 

[1613  Thcatriun  Che»ticuin%  Index,  Tertium  quid.  1101, 
joSsJ  1724  BAILEY,  Tertium  Quid,  (among  Chymists)  the 
Result  of  the  Mixture  of  some  two  Things,  which  forms 
something  very  different  from  both.  L\atin\.  [1809-10 
COLKRIDGE  FrifHtt  (1818)  I.  157  The  baleful  product  or  ttr- 
tintn  Aliquid)  of  this  union  retarded  the  civilization  of 
Europe  for  Centuries.]  1826  Edin.  Rev.  Sept.  255  Balancing 
the  opinions  of  Gall  against  those  of  Spurzheim,  or  com 
pounding  out  of  them  a  tertivm  quid.  1881  R.  ADAMSON 
Fichte  v.  1 10  While . .  we  appear  to  assert  that  the  two  orders 
of  facts  make  up  all  that  is,  we  have  in  reality  placed  along 
side  of  them,  .the  thinking  subject  or  mind,  a  tertium  quid 
which  certainly  stands  in  need  of  some  explanation.  1902 
MENZIES  Demonic  Possess.  N.  T.  vi.  187  The  achievement 
was  either  devilish  or  divine.  There  was  no  tertium  quid. 

II  Tertium  sal  (taujiym  sae-1).  Chetn.  Obs.  [med. 
L.,  =- '  third  salt '.]  See  quot. 

>753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.)  Tertium  Sal,  a  third  salt t 
a  term  used  in  chemistry  to  express  a  salt  resulting  from 
the  mixture  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  which  partakes  so  of 
the  nature  of  both,  as  to  be  itself  neither  acid  nor  alkali, 
but  neutral.  1860  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

II  Tertius  (taufufc).  [L.  tertius  third.]  In 
some  public  schools,  appended  to  a  surname  to 
designate  the  youngest  (in  age  or  standing)  of 
three  boys  of  that  name.  Cf.  MAJOR  A.  7  c, 
MINOR  A*.  7  b,  PRIMUS  A.  2,  SECUNDUS. 

1870  ,  At  Mill  Hill  School  this  year  there  were)  Smith  Major, 
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Minor,  and  Tertius.    1899  KII-LING  Stalky  vi.  175  The  Head 
called  them  over,  too— majors,  minors,  and  tcrtiuses. 

t  Tertre.  06s.  Also  terter.  [a.  F.  tertre  a 
hillock  (Roland  nth  c.).]  A  little  hill;  a  rising 
ground ;  an  eminence.  Cf.  TKBBITORY  2. 

1480  CAXTON  Ovitfs  Met.  x.  iv,  He  sat  vpon  a  tertre  in  a 
playn  felde.  1481  —  Godcjfroy  c.v.\iL  185  The  barons  acorded 
that  they  wold  close  this  htil  terter  and  waye. 

II  Tertulia  (tert«-ha).  Also  8  tertulla,  8-9 
tertullia.  [Sp.  tertulia  a  conference,  an  evening 
party,  soirie.]  An  evening  party  in  Spain. 

1783  BECKFORD  Italy,  Spain  [etc.]  (1834)  II.  305  Of  goings 
to  balls,  theatres,  and  tertullias.  1828  W.  IRVING  in  Life  <y 
Z,f//.(i864)  II.  273, 1  have  become  one  of  the  most  dissipated 
men  upon  town  ;  continually  at  soirees  and  tertullias.  1845 
FORD  Hamil-k.  Spain  i.  il  161  They  meet  in  church,  on  the 
Alanieda,  and  at  their  tertulias. 

Tertudliana-de.  [f.  as  next  +  -ADE.]  A  tirade 
or  invective  after  the  manner  of  Tertullian. 

1819  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XC.  182  A  Philippic, 
or,  rather,  a  Tertullianade,  against  theatricals. 

Tertullianism  (tajtc-lianiz'm1).  Eccl.  [f. 
proper  name  Tertullian,  ad.  L.  TtrtulliSn-VS,] 
The  doctrine  of  Tertullian,  a  famous  Christian 
writer  of  the  late  2nd  and  early  3rd  c.,  a  modifica 
tion  of  Montanism,  or  the  rigid  ascetic  discipline 
connected  with  this.  So  Tertu'llianist,  one  of 
a  sect  who  followed  this  doctrine  and  discipline. 

1703  C.  MATHER  Magn.  Chr.  in.  i.  i.  §  14.  10/1  He  [Mr. 
Cotton]  practically  appeared  in  opposition  to  Tertullianism, 
by  proceeding  unto  a  Second  Marriage.  1710  Brit.  Apollo 
II.  No.  84.2/1  He.,  gave  name  to  a  Sect  call'd  Tertullianists 
about  the  Year  245.  1831-3  E.  BURTON  Eccl.  Hist.  x.\ii. 
(1845)  463  A  sect  of  Tertullianists.. continued  at  Carthage 
till  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 

Teru,  Teruagaunt,  obs.  ff.TEKEU,TERMAGANT. 

II  Teru-tero  (te-r«,teT0).  Also  tero-tero,  teru- 
teru.  [From  its  noisy  cry.] 

The  Cayenne  lapwing  or  spur-winged  plover, 
Vanellus  cayennensis. 

1839  DARWIN  Voy.  Nat.  vi.  (1873)  114  The  teru-tero.  .is 
another  bird,  which  often  disturbs  the  stillness  of  the  night. 
1884  W.  B.  BARROWS  in  The  Auk  July  278  (Funk)  Tero- 
tero.  .is  the  bane  of  all  water-fowl  shooting  in  the  marshes. 

Terve,  variant  of  TIKVE  v.  Obs.,  to  turn. 

Tery,  Terytory,  obs.  ff.  TARRY  v.,  TERRITORY. 

II  Terza  (te-rtsa),a.  and  rf.  Mus.  Also  (masc.) 
terzo.  [It.  terza,  fern,  of  terzo  third :— L.  ttrtia.\ 
a .  adj.  The  third,  as  in  opera  terza,  the  third  work ; 
violino  terzo,  third  violin,  b.  si.  A  third ;  also 
in  terza,  in  three  parts ;  terzo  =  TEIO. 


Terzain  (taiz^i-n).  rare-1,  [app.  ad.  It.  terzina, 
after  quatrain.]  A  stanza  or  set  of  three  lines. 

1855  M  ILMAN  Lat.  Clir,  xi.  ix,  The  sublime  terzains  of  Dante. 

II  Terza  rima  (te-rtsa  r*-ma).  [It.,  =  '  third 
rime'.]  An  Italian  form  of  iambic  verse,  consist 
ing  of  sets  of  three  lines,  the  middle  line  of  each 
set  riming  with  the  first  and  last  of  the  succeeding 
(a  b  a,  b  c  b,  c  d  c,  etc.). 

1819  BYRON  J'rofh.  Daiite  Pref.,  The  measure  adopted  is 
the  terza  rima  of  Dante.  1869  TOZER  Highl.  Turkey  1 1.  252 
Italian  in  Dante's  time  rendered  more  manageable  the  intri 
cacies  of  the  terza  rima. 

Terzet,  -zetta,  -zette,  variants  of  TERCET. 

II  Terzetto  (tertse-tto).  Mus.  PI.  -i  (-»')•  [It. 
terzetto :  see  TERCET.]  A  (small)  trio,  esp.  vocal. 

1734  Short  Explic.  For.  Wds.  in  Mus.  Bks.,  Terzetto, 
little  Airs  in  Three  Parts.  1816  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Headlong 
JIallx\\\,  Mr.  Chromatic,,  .with  the  assistance  of  his  two., 
daughters,  regaled  the  ears  of  the  company  with  the 
following  terzetto.  1833  C.  MACFARLANE  Banditti  ff 
Robbers  (1837)  187  (Stanf.)  At  the  conclusion  of  the  duetto 
they  begged  for  the  grace  of  a  terzetto. 

II  Terzina  (tertsrna).  [It.  terzina  a  triplet.] 
A  stanza  or  set  of  three  lines ;  =  TERCET. 

1836  Pop.  Encycl.  II.  592/1  The  terzina  first  reached  its 
perfection  in  the  time  of  Dante.  1893  Nation  (N.  Y.) 
16  Feb.  129/1  Dante  arranges  his  poem  in  stanzas  of  three 
lines  each,  and  rarely  overruns  from  terzina  to  terzina. 

Tescare,  -caria :  see  TEZKERE. 

Teschemacherite  (te'Jnme'ksrait).  Min. 
[Named  after  its  discoverer  E.  F.  Teschemacher : 
see  -ITE  !  I  b.]  Acid  carbonate  of  ammonium, 
found  in  yellowish  crystals  and  masses  in  guano. 

1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  705  Teschemacherite.  Bicarbo 
nate  of  Ammonia. 

Teschemte  (te'Jenait).  Geol.  Also  tesehin- 
ite.  [f.  Teschen  (see  def^-lTE1  I  b.]  A  name 
given  to  certain  eruptive  rocks,  occurring  at  Teschen 
in  Austrian  Silesia  and  elsewhere,  intercalated  and 
intrusive  in  the  Cretaceous  formation. 

Used  by  different  geologists  with  very  varying  extension. 

1866  LAWRENCE  Cotta's  Rocks  Class.  (1878)  140  Teschinite 
is  the  name  given . .  to  a  rock  whose  mass  is  chiefly  felsitic, 
and  in  which  hypersthene  forms  long  black  needles.  1888 
RUTLEY  Rock- Forming  Min.  115  A  constant  constituent  of 
the  rocks  termed  Teschenites. 

Tese,  obs.  f.  TEASE  ;  var.  TEISE  sb.  and  v^  Obs. 
t  Teseke,  obs.  form  of  PHTHISIC. 

t  1460  Play  .-Sacrum.  538  in  Nan-Cyctt  Myst.  Playi  (1909) 
74  pe  poose,  be  sneke,  or  \>e  teseke. 

Tesel,  tesill,  tesle,  obs.  forms  of  TEASEL. 


TESSELLATE. 

+  Tesh.  e.  Obs.  Of  uncertain  origin  and  meaning. 

If  the  meaning  is  '  ta.sk  ',  cf.  F.  tache,  OF.  taschc. 

1596  HARINGTON  Apology  Bbvij  b,  1  haue  good  authorityes, 
for  my  teshe.  1596  —  ttMam.  Ajax  D  v,  I  must  still  keep 
me  to  my  tesh.  1396  — •  Ulysses  upon  Ajax  D  v  b,  But 
return  we  to  Misacmos'  teshe,  I  long  to  hear  his  conclusion. 
1635  BRATHWAIT  Five  Senses  309  The  more  numerous  and 
odious  they  were  ;  when  they  came  to  the  Tesh. 

||  Tesho-,  Teshu-lama :  see  LAMA.  Teskari, 
teskere,  etc. :  see  TEZKERK.  Teslet,  -lot,  obs. 
forms  of  TASLET.  Tesmoingnal,  -monage  : 

see  TESTIMONIAL,  -MONAGE. 

Tessara-  (te-sara),  also  tessera-,  a.  Gr.  rea- 
ffapa,  -£[><*,  neuter  pi.  and  comb,  form  of  Ttcraape?, 
•ipK  four,  used  in  Greek  compounds,  and  forming 
the  first  element  in  a  few  English  words  adopted  from 
or  formed  on  Greek.  Te^ssarade-cad  [DECAD], 
a  group  of  fourteen.  Tessaradecasyllatoon 
[DECASYLLABON],  a  line  of  fourteen  syllables. 
Te'ssaraglo  t  a.,  in,  of,  or  pertaining  to  four 
languages ;  =  TETRAGLOT.  Te'ssarako  st  [ad. 
Gr.  -rtaaapaKoa-rr]  a  fortieth]  :  see  quot.  Tessa- 
ra-phthong  [after  DIPHTHONG],  a  group  of  four 
vowels.  Te-sserato'mic  a.  [after  dichotomic}, 
involving  division  into  four  parts. 

1855  W.  H.  MILL  Applic.  Panlli.  Princ.  (i860  152  In  'h« 
text  of  St.  Matthew,  dividing  the  *tessarodecads  at  the 
captivity.  1874  FARRAR  Christ  8  The  symmetrical  arrange 
ment  into  tesseradecads.  c  1610  BOLTON  Hypercritica  iv. 
§  3  Chapman's  Iliads,  those  I  mean  which  are  translated 
into  *Tessara-decasyllabons,  or  lines  of  fourteen  Syllables. 
1716  M.  DAVIKS  Athcn.  Brit.  III.  73  Whose  'Tessaraglott 
Bible  [Complutensian  Polyglot]  was  finish'd  about  1517. 
1851  BORROW  Lavengro  xiv.  I.  191  A  tessara-glot  grammar 
. .  of  the  French,  Italian,  Low  Dutch,  and  English  tongues. 
1850  GmTEGrefce  II.  Ixiii.  VIII.  138  Receiving.. three  "tes- 
sarakosts  (a  Chian  coin  of  unknown  value)  for  each  man 
among  his  seamen.  1887  Sat.  Rev.  17  Dec.  818  What  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  call  the  trichotomic,  or  rather  the  *tes- 
seratomic,  division  of  parties. 

t  Te'SSel.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  or  It.  tessella. 
So  F.  tesselle  (Littre).]  =  TESSELLA. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Rentnt's  Disp.  132  Matter  formed  into 
Pils.  .or  planed  into  Tessels. 

So  fTe-sseleda.  [perh.  ad.  It.  tessellato,  pa.  pple. 
of  tessellare  '  to  make  or  worke  checker-worke  or 
inlaid  worke'  (Florio),  f.  tessella  a  small  tessera: 
cf.  F.  tesseltt  (Littre)],  tessellated. 

1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  543  Yea  all  the  house 
was  paved  with  checker  and  tesseled  worke. 

Teasel,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  TEASEL. 

II  Tessella  (tese-la).  PI.  -ffl  ;  rarely  -as.  Also 
8  -ela.  [L.,  dim.  of  TESSERA.]  A  small  tessera. 

1693  tr.  B/ancartCs  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Tessellx,  the  same 
with  Rotulx  or  Tabellz.  11*7-41  [see  TESSELLATED  i]. 
1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  rcsselz,  a  word  used  in 
pharmacy  to  express  lozenges  cut  into  regular  figures.  1885 
Alhenxum  29  Aug.  278/3  No  endeavour  is  made  to  fasten 
loose  tessellze  into  their  sockets. 

Tessellar  (te'selai),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -AR.]  Of  the 
nature  or  form  of  tessellae. 

1847  |»  WEBSTER.  1859  Todits  Cycl.  Anaf.  V.  253/2  It 
[Lunaria  Vulgaris]  consists  originally  of  a  single  layer  of 
tessellar  cells. 

Tessellate  (te-seVt),  a.  (sb.)  Also  -elate, 
[ad.  late  L.  tessellat-us:  see  next.]  =TESSELLATED. 

1826  KIRBY  £  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  xlvi.  280  Tessellate,.. 
painted  in  checquer-work.  1872  LONGF.  Wayside  Inn  III. 
Azrael  2  King  Solomon.. on  the  pavement  tesselate  Was 
walking.  1876  J.  ELLIS  Caesar  in  Egypt  30  Along  the 
floor,  Chromatic,  tesselate  with  marbles  rare. 

B.  sb.  in  Variegated  lessellate,  an  American 
butterfly,  Hesperia  montivagus,  found  in  Florida, 
Mexico,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

1909  in  Cent.  Diet.,  Suppl. 

Tessellate  (te-seleit),  v.  Also  8-9  tesselate. 
[f.  ppl.  stem  of  late  or  med.L.  tessellare  (pa.  pple. 
tessellat-us :  cf.  also  It.  tessellare  in  Florio),  f.  L. 
tessella  TESSELLA.  The  pa.  pple.  tessellated  occurs 
earlier  than  the  finite  vb. :  see  next.] 

1.  trans.   To  make  into  a  mosaic;    to   form  a 
mosaic  upon,  adorn  with  mosaics;    to  construct 
(esp.  a  pavement)  by  combining  variously  coloured 
blocks  so  as  to  form  a  pattern. 

1791  E.  DARWIN  Bot.  Card.  i.  95  And  dull  Galena  tessel. 
lates  the  floor.    1836  P.  POONDEN  France  f,  It.  27  The  floor 
is  tesselated  with  great  elegance.     1861  RAWLINSON  Anc. 
Man.  I.  v.  125  Pieces  of  marble  used  for  tesselaling. 
b.  transf.  and_/ff. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Satyrane's  Lett.  iii.  in  Biog.  Lit.,  etc. 
(1882)  264  The  wood-work .. in  old  houses  among  us. .being 
painted  red  and  green,  it  cuts  and  tesselates  the  buildings 
very  gaily.  1858  E.  FiTzGeRALD  Lett.  (1889)  I.  269  It  is 
most  ingeniously  tesselated  into  a  sort  of  Epicurean  Eclogue 
in  a  Persian  Garden.  1869  LECKY  Europ.  Mor.  I.  ii.  335 
The  affectation  of  some  to  tesselate  their  conversation  with 
antiquated  and  obsolete  words. 

2.  To  combine  so  as  to  form  a  mosaic ;   to  fit 
into  its  place  in  a  mosaic.     In  quots.  Jig. 

1838-9  [implied  in  TESSELLATED  2].  1861  J.  PYCROFT  Ways 
S(  Words  17  The  sentences  [of  Sir  J.  Mackintosh]  are  rather 
tessellated  than  constructed  ;  each  word  fitting  admirably 
into  its  own  place,  but  defying  all  transposition.  1879 
FARRAR  St.  Paul  II.  189  Many  writers  have  maintained 
that  this  meaning  is  vague  and  general, . .  impossible  ta 
tesselate  into  any  formal  scheme  of  salvation. 


TESSELLATED. 

Tessellated  (te-sel<med;,  ///.  a.     [f.  L.  us- 

seltdi-us  or  It.  Ussellato  in  same  sense,  with  Kng. 
sumx.  Used  earlier  thaji  TESSKLLATE  v.,  of  which 
it  subseq.  became  the  pa.  pple.] 

1.  Composed  of  small  blocks  of  variously  coloured 
material  ananged  to  form  a  pattern ;  formed  of  or 
ornamented  with  mosaic  work. 

171*  HEARNK  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  III.  311  The  tessellated 
Pavement  at  Stansfield.  17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Tenet* 
luted  pavement,  pavintentutn  Tesielia.tuni,  a  rich  pave 
ment  of  mosaic  work,  made  of  curious  small  square  marbles, 
bricks  or  tyles,  called  tessei<e,  from  the  form  of  dic>.  1877 
C.  GKI  KIE  CArist  Ixii.  (i  879)  758  The  old  golden  seat  of  Arche- 
laus,  was  set  dowti  in  the  tesselated  floor  of  the  tribunal. 

fa.  1828  MACAII.AV  .l//j,v.  //>//.  (1860)  1.224  Laborious 
and  tesselated  imitations  of  Mason  and  Gray.  1864  ,V,//. 
Ra>.  ji  Dec.  789  The  fall  of  a  dovetailed  and  tesselated 
Cabinet.  1868  GLADSTONK  Jttv.  Mwmii  xiv.  §  i  (1869)  4^0 
The  several  squares  of  that  te&selated  nation,  each  with  its 
local  patriotism  and  limited  traditions. 

2.  Combined  or  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  mosaic. 

1838-9  H  ALLAH  //«/.  Lit.  IV.  iv.  v.  $  51.  253  The  mind  is 
pleased  to  recognise  the  tesselated  fragments  of  Ovid  and 
Ttbollu*.  1853  C.  L.  BRACK  Home  Life  Germany  116  The 
floors  are.  .of  the  most  minutely  tesselated  marble. 

3.  trans/.  Consisting  of   or    arranged    in    .small 
cubes  or  squares ;  in  Bot.  and  Zoo/,  having  colours 
or  surface-divisions  in  regularly  arranged  squares 
or  patches  ;  chequered,  reticulated. 

Tessellated  cclkt  cells  arranged  in  layers.  Tessellated 
epithelium,  pavement  epithelium  (PAVKMBHT  ±b.  4).  Tessel* 
lated Pyrites,  iron  pyrito,  crystalliiing  in  cubes. 

1695  WOODWAKD  Nat.  Hist.  Eartk  \\.  11723)  198  Crystal- 
lized  Ore.->,  and  Minerals,  e.  g.  ..the  tessellated  Pyritae.  or 
Ludus  Paracclsi.  1777  WATSON  in  Phil.  Truns.  LXVIII. 
866  A  very  pure  specimen  of  tessellated  lead  ore.  18x8 
Miss  MITKUKU  tillage  Ser.  in.  fo(Quiet  Centlew.)  A  bit 
of  white  mosaic,  a  tessellated  quilt.  1829  LOL.DOS  Ettcycl.  PL 
(1836)  iij  Fruit,  a  fleshy  tesselaled  berry.  1839  DARWIN 
I'oy.  Nat.  v.  97  The  apar  [armadillo]  ..  having  only  three 
moveablc  bands;  the  rest  of  its  tes-selaled  covering  being 
nearly  inflexible.  1854  Pereiras  Pol.  Light  237  What 
Dr.  Brewster  has  termed  tesselated  or  composite  crystals. . 
consUt  of  several  crystals,  .united  so  as  to  form  a  compound 
i.rjstal.  1875  SIR  W.  TUKNI-K  in  l-.nc^cl.  Brit.  I.  847/1 
Tessellated  ..or  squamous  epithelium  is  situated  on  the  free 
surface  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  mouth. 

Tessellation  (teseUi-Jdn).  [n.  of  action  f. 
TESSELLATK  v. :  see  -ATION.] 

1.  The  action  or  art  of  tessellating ;  tessellated 
condition;  concr.  a  piece  of  tessellated  work. 

1813  J.  FOHSYTH  Italy  MI  The  work  is  not  mosaic,  for 
there  is  no  tessellation.  i86a  MERIVALE  Rwt.  Einp.  VII. 
Ixvii.  540  Like  the  several  pieces  of  a  variegated  tessellation. 
<i  1878  SIR  G.  G.  SCOTT  Lett.  Archit.  (1879)  II.  253  Wide- 
spreading  floors,  rich  with  marble  tesselation. 

fig.  1840  H.  KOCEKS  Ess,  (1874)  II.  v.  250  Numberless 
passages  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  .area  little  better  than  a  curious 
tesselation  of  English,  Greek,  and  Latin.  1863  LK  FANU 
Ho.  by  Chyd.  (ed.  2)  III.  307  The  writings  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  are,  in  a  great  measure,  a  tesselation  of  holy  writ. 

2.  An   arrangement  or  close   fitting  together  of   i 
minute  parts  or  distinct  colours :  cf.  TESSELLATED  3.    ! 

»66o  SHAKROCK  Vegetables  144  Vet  they,  instead  of  those 
elegant  Tessellations,  ate  beautified  othcrwUe  in  their  site 
with  as  great  curiosity.  18*1-34  Good's  Study  Mid.  ,ed.  4) 
IV.  joo  The  whole  surface  of  the  body. .having  exhibited  a 
sordid  tesselation  of  crusts.  1905  J.  ORR  Probl.  O.  Test. 
vii.  201  The  newer  criticism  with  its  multiplication  of 
documents,  .and  its  minute  tesselation  of  texts. 

Tessellite  ,te-srloits.  Min.  Also  tesselite. 
[f.  TI-.SSKLLA  +  -ITE  *.]  A  variety  of  Apophyllite, 
exhibiting  in  polarized  liyht  a  tessellated  structure. 

1819  BRKWSIKK  in  Edin.  Phil,  yrnl.  June  5  The  tesMrl- 
lated  structure . .  is  a  property  so  singular  and  so  distinctive, 
that  I  would  propose  to  inailc  it  by  the  name  of  Tesselite* 
1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)416  Tesselite,  from  Faroe,  is  a  cubical 
variety,  exhibiting  a  tesselated  structure  in  polarized  li^i.t. 

llTegsera  Ue'se'ra;.  H.  teasers.  [L.,  f.  Ionic 

Or.  T«<7a<pes,  -pa,  ==  Attic  rcffffa/xs,  -pa  four.] 

1.  Anc.  Hist.    A  small  quadrilateral  tablet   of 
wood,   bone,  ivory,  or  the  like,  used  for  various 
purposes,  as  a  token,  tally,  ticket,  lal*l,  etc. 

Tessera  of  hospitality  (- L.  tessera  hospitalis),  a  die 
broken  between  host  and  guest,  and  kept  as  a  means  of 
recognition. 

1656   ULUTNT  Glt>ssfffr.t  Tessera,  a  thing  in   every  part 
square  as  a  dye  ;  also  a  watchword,  or  signal,  a  note,  mark 
or  token,  ^L-.     1846  KKIDITLKV  AV.Vj  '"'Vy.,  Georg.  \\.  508    j 
In  the  ancient  theatres,  .each  spectator's  tessera  designated 
the  CUHCHS  and  row  in  which  he  was  to  sit.     1850  I.UK.H  tr, 
C.  O.  Mutter's  Anc.  Art  $  412  (ed.  2)  569  One  brings  him 
a  tessera  of  hospitality  from  Sisyphus.     1886  (ivide  Exhib.    i 
Galleries  Brit.  ,l/«j.  186  Objects  m  bone  and  ivory,  such  as    '. 
caskets,  gladiatorial  tesstrx,  tickets  for  the  theatre,  dice. 

b.  Jig.  A  distinguishing  sign  or  token  ;  a  watch 
word,  a  password.  (The  earliest  use  in  Knglish.) 

1647  JtH.  TAYLOR  Lib.  Proth.  I  17  That  Creed  made  so  ! 
exphcite  as  a  tessera  of  a  ChrUiu,,.  1656  [srr  prec,  ].  i66a 
-  Animadv.  Hat  Lux  il  Wks,  1855  XIV.  29  Making 
subjection  to  the  pope  in  all  things  ihe  tessera  and  rule  of 
all  church  communion.  179*  in  Calderwood  Dying  7Y*//- 
motuts  (i8of-)  460  Exacts  it  from  them  as  a  tessera  of  tluir 
loyalty.  1890  HATtM  Hibbtrt  Lttt.  xii.  344  It  was,  so  to 
>peak,  a  tessera  or  password. 

2.  spec.  Each  of  the  small  square  (usually  cubical) 
pieces  of  marble,  Rlass,  tile,  etc.,  of  which  a  mosaic 
pavement  or  the  like  is  composed.     Usually  in  pi. 

1797  S.  Lvsoss  tf«7w.  Antitj  I  i  'oodchft  ttr  4  The  tesserjeof 
whi.  h  this  [rTi  is.ii».]  p.ivrinent  i-.  composed,  are,  for  the  : 
part,  ncaily  cubes  of  half  an  inch.  ...Many  are  triangular,  and 


of  various  other  shapes.  1843  Civil  Eng.  *t  Anh.  yrrtt.  VI. 
i*5/i  The  next  point  to  be  observed  with  reference  to  the 
Roman  te-^cne,  is  the  want  of  uniformity  in  their  sue  and 
.shape.  1894  Times  5  Mar.  14/1  The  workmen  had  to  learn 
to  set  the  te&sene,  one  by  one  and  each  in  its  proper  place, 
into  the  cement  on  the  wall. 

b.  transf.  Anyone  of  the  quadrilateral  divisions 
into  which  a  surface  is  divided  by  intersecting  lines ; 
e.  g.  by  the  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude. 

1873  MAXWELL  Elect  r.  <fr  Magn.  (1881)  I.  108  So  that  the 
spherical  surface  is  divided  into  quadrilateral*  or  lessens. . 
bounded  by  meridian  circles  and  parallels  uf  latitude. 

C.  £ool.  Each  of  the  plates  of  which  the  carapace 
of  an  armadillo  is  composed. 

1900  in  Cent.  Diet.,  Suppl. 

t  3.   (See  quots.)    Obs. 

1815  J.  SMITH  1'anoraina  Sc,  ff  Art  I.  257  John's  U'tsertl 
is  perhaps  the  best  of  those  artificial  compOttUou  which  art: 
designed  for  roofing.  1841-76  GWILT  Archit.  Gloss.,  /Vi- 
stra..i\\\s  nanie  was.,  applied  to  a  composition  used  some 
years  ago  for  covering  flat  roofs,  but  now.  ,<juite  abandoned. 

Tessera-:  see  T KSSAKA-. 

t  Tesseraic  (leseifi'ik  ,<*.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  TJKS- 
SEUA  +  -IC,  after  mosaic.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
composed  of  tesserse;  mosaic,  tessellated. 

a  1711  SIK  R.  ATKYNS//IJ/.  Gloucester  (1712)  778/1  Stidcot 
..where  some  of  the  Tesseraick  Work  of  the  Romans  has, 
lately  been  dug  up.  1778  Eng.  Gazetteer  {ed.  2)  s.  v.  //  '<v<A 
i  /tester,  There  is  a  tesseraick  pavement  of  painted  beasts  and 
flowers  in  its  church-yard. 

Tesseral  (te-seral),  a.    [f.  TESSERA  +  -AL.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  a  tessera  ur 
tessera;;  composed  of  tessera-. 

1846  WoHctSTEK  cites  Edinb.  Rev. 

2.  Cryst.   M  ISOMETRIC  3,  CUBIC  a.  i  c. 

1854  Pereira's  Pol.  Light  191  The  cubic  or  octuhcdial 
system.  Synonymes.— The  regular,  the  lessiilar,  the  tesseral, 
or  the  nometric  system.  1878*  \\.KxvtCrystallog r.  37  Crystals 
pOBMUing  this  highest  possible  decree  of  symmetry  arc  iaid 
to  belong  to  the  Cubic  or  Tesaeral  S>btem. 

3.  Math.  Relating  to  the  lessens  of  a  spherical 
surface  (see  TK&SEIU.  a  b),  as  in  tesseral  harmonic, 
a  spherical  surface  harmonic  which  is  the  product 
of  two  factors  depending  respectively  on  latitude 
and  longitude. 

1873  MAXUKLL  Elcctr.  <y  Afagn.  (1881)  I.  196  We  may 
now  write  the  expressions  for  the  two  tesstral  harmonic:.. 
Ibid.  108  To  find  the  surface  integral  of  the  square  of  any 
tesseral  harmonic  taken  over  the  sphere.  1887  HOHSON  in 
Trans.  Cattib.  Philos.  Soc.  (18891  XIV.  211  The  zonal  and 
lannd  bunioaic8..arc  exhibited  as  series. 

t  Tessera  rian,  a.  Obs.  rate.  [f.  L.  tesscni- 
rius  pertaining  to  tessera  or  dice  +  -AN.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  dice  or  to  gaming.  Tesserariati  en  £ 
[L.  tirs  tcsstrat'ia],  the  art  of  dice-playing.  So 
f  Tessera'rious  a.  Obs.  rare~°t  in  same  sense. 

1656  BLOUNI  Glossogr.,  Tesserarious .  .of,  or  belonging  to 
a  die,  or  to  tessera.  1781  GIHBON  Decl.  «V  f.  xxxi.  III.  209 
A  superior  degree  of  skill  m  the  Tebserarian  art(.  .the  game 
of  dice  and  tables).  1797  Sporting  Mag.  X.  44. 

Tesserate  '.e-.-.eivt),  a.  rare—1.  [£,  TxaaEBA 
+  -ATE  -.  Cf.  obs.  F.  Uswi (Cotgr.).]  «=  TESSEL 
LATED.  So  Te'sserated  a.  rare.  ?  Obs. 

1717  TABOR  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXX.  549  A  Description  of 
the  tesscrated  Pavement  at  Kast  1'uurne,  near  Pevensey. 
xSis  HUBHOUSE  Journ.  t.  (1813^  969  The  tc-sseraled  mosaic  [in 
S.  Sophia's]  with  which  the  concave  above  the  windows  and 
the  dome  are  encrusted.  1897  *  •  THOMPSON  New  foetus  139  , 
With  the  gold -te>se rate  floors  of  Jove. 

Tesseratomic :  see  TESSA  HA-. 

|  Tessitu-ra.  J/«J.  [It.]  The  part  01  the 
total  compass  of  a  melody  or  voice-part  in  which 
most  of  its  tones  lie.  1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Tessoil  ^te-san,  [|  tesou).  [Y.Usson  piece  of 
broken  glass  or  earthenware  (ijth  c.)»  deriv.  of 
OK.  Ust  pot.]  A  fragment  of  glass  or  pottery. 

1858  KIRCH  A  me.  Pettety  II.  238  The  lessons  used  fur  Mosaic 
pavements  were  inaue  of  marbles,  glass,  and  of  a  red  brick. 

Tessular  (te-si/7la.i\  a.  Cryst.  [f.  mod.L.  */«- 
sula,  irreg.  dim.  of  TESSEKA  +  -AH.]  =TESSEKAL  2. 

1706  KIKWAN  EUm.  Min.  icd.  2)  I.  139  In  nodules,  or  in 
hail  lounded  masses,  or  tessular.  1805-17  R.  JAMESON 
Char.  Min.  (ed.  0  132  Wh-re  there  are  many  crystals 
together,  but  merely  simply  aggregated;  and  these  are 
either,  i.  On  on«  another ;.  .(this)  occurs  principally  in 
icssular  crystals  as  in  galena  or  lead-glance,  and  calcareous- 
spar.  1854  Pertira's  /W.  Light  16^  The  equiaxed  crysiaU 
constitute  one  system,  called  the  cubic,  octohcdral  or  tessular 
sjsttMii.  1869  PHILLIPS  t'fsuv.  x.  294  The  crystallization  is 
on  the  tessular  pattern. 

Test  (test),  j£.l  Forms  :  4~5//.  tastes,  -is,  6 
teste,  taest,  7  taut,  teaat,  6-  teat.  [a.  OF.  Ust 
ma>c.,  a  pot  (lath  c.),  mod.  F.  tit  a  cupel,  etc.  :— 
L.  Ustum,  testu  ncut.,  collateral  form  of  testa  a 
tile,  earthen  vessel,  pot.  In  OF.  test  and  teste  (L. 
testa)  were  sometimes  confused,  and  teste  some 
times  occurs  in  I5~i6th  c.  Eng.  In  modern  use, 
treated  mainly  as  noon  of  action  from  TEST  v.*.] 

1.  orig.  The  cupel  used  in  treating  gold  or  silver 
alloys  or  ore;  now  esp.  the  cupel,  with  the  iron 
frame  or  basket  which  contains  it,  forming  the 
movable  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  :  sec 
CUPKL  sb.  i. 

*'  «j!6  CHAUCU  COM.  Veom.  Ptol.  ^  T.  265  Of  ouie  silucr 
<  itrinacion..Oure  ynzottex  trst.s  and  many  mo.  155*  in 
P.  H.  Hore  U'tx/ord (1901)  II.  337  Of  1031  lb>.  weight  of 


TEST. 

lead  they  had  from  the  taest  14  Iljs.  \\eigitt  of  siUer.  1555 
EDEN  Dtcaiits  If.  Ind.  vi.  339  Meltyn^«  it  [cold]  i"  a  foruate 
in  a  bayne  or  teste  of  leade.  1594  PLAT  jfcwtlt-he.  m.  36 
Get  a  large  panne,  suc.li  as  they  make  their  lestes  of  bone 
ashes  in.  i6aa  MAI.YNKS  Attc.  Laiu.Merch.  281  The  Copple 
or  Teast  doth  drinke  in  some  two  penny  weight  of  Snuer 
with  the  Lead.  1674  RAY  Collect.  Wds.t  Smelting  Silvtr 
(E.  I).  Sj  9  The  test  Ib  of  an  oval  figure,  and  occupies  all 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  1758  REID  tr.  Macqtter's  Chym. 
I.  315  Put  one  half  of  this  Lead  into  a  test,  and  >pread  it 
equally  thereon.  1853  URE  Diet.  A  rts  1 1.  657  The  bed  or 
bottom  of  the  furnace,  when  in  operation,  U  formed  by  a 
.shallow  elliptical  vessel,  called  a  test  or  te?,l-botlom.  1877 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Aleck.  2535/2  The  test  is  fixed  as  a  cupeling- 
hearth  in  the  reverberatory  furnace. 

2.  That    by   which    the    existence,   quality,    or 
genuineness  of  anything  is  or  may  be  determined  ; 
*  means  of  trial '  (J.) ;  hence,  in  phrasea  to  bring 01 
put  to  the  test,  to  bear  or  stand  the  test,  the  testing 
ur  trial  of  the  quality  of  anything;  examination, 
trial,  proof. 

(Cf.  1651  FRENCH  Distill,  v.  1^8  Prove  this  ircc  at  the  te^t, 
and  it  yeeldeth  good  gold.  1661  ULOLNF  Gfaswgr.  (ed.  z) 
s.  v.,  A  broad  instrument  ..  on  which  Re  fine  rb  do  fine, 
refine  and  part  gold  and  silver  from  other  MettaU,  or  (as  \\c 
UNC  to  bay)/«*  thtm  to  the  Test.} 

1594  NASJIE  Unfott.  Trai:  40  A  delicate  wench  .. 
which  I  would  faine  hauc  had  lo  the  grand  test,  whether 
she  were  cunning  in  Alcuniie  or  no.  i6oa  SIIAKS.  Ham. 
in.  iv,  142  It  i:i  not  madntsse  That  I  have  vttered ; 
bring  nte  lo  the  Teat.  1610  —  Temp.  iv.  i.  7  'I'h'in  H.;  ' 
.strangely  sttx>d  tlie  test.  1754  CM\IMAM  Lett.  Xtf-hck.' 
iv.  ^5  The  noblest  beniiment  of  the  human  Irea^  is  heic 
brought  to  the  teat.  1813  SIK  II.  1>.\\  v  A  trie.  Chan.  (1814) 
ii  Simple  IC.-.L-,  of  ihe  relative  nourishing  powers  of  the 
different  species  of  food.  i8«o  \V.  IKMNI^  Sketch  Bk.  II. 
140  Invaluable  maxims  which  ba^e  borne  the  test  of  time. 
1838  JAMES  Robber  iv,  I  will  not  put  them  to  the  test. 
1873  SYHONDS  Grk.  Poets  iii.  89  Time,  say.-.  Thecgni-,  and 
experience  and  calamity  are  the  true  u-Ms  of  friendship. 
1904  NICHOLSON-  Keltic  Researdu*  I'ref.  4  K\*  ;i  a^  l>elweeu 
llie  Irishman  and  llie  Welshman,  the  language-tebt  is  not  .1 
r.tLC-lesU 

tb.  A  proof,  sample,  specimen.   06s.  tare. 

1769  COOK  I'cy.  round  Wotldu.  iii.  (1773  II.  3,1 3  Kattn-i 
s.ttiblied  with  ha\'iug  given  a  lest  of  their  courage  !>y  tuic1^ 
iiiNulting  a  vessel  so  much  superior  to  their  own,  than 
intimidated  by  the  shot. 

C.   Cricket.  Short  for  Ust-matck  :  stc  7  b. 

1908  li'esim.  Caz.  16  Jan.  7/1  tngl.uid  is  now  a  ^anif  t  i 
the  bad,  and  there  are  only  two  more  '  Te>ls  '  t  >  play.  1909 
Ib'ui.  6  Sept.  10  4  We  are  to  play  sixteen  nialJies  in  all, 
including  five  Te^t>. 

3.  That   by   \\hich    beliefs   or  opinions,  e*-p.    in 
religion,  are  tested  or  tried  ;    spec,   the  oaths   or 
declarations  prescribed  by  the  TEST  ACT  of  1673  ; 
esp.  in  phrase  to  take  the  test\  also,  either  of  the 
test  acls. 

1665  .V/.  Speaker  Ho.  Contm.  to  King  31  Oct.  in  Lcr,i* 
Jrnis.  XI.  700/1  We  ha\e  prepared  a  Shiboleih  a  Test  to 
distinguish  amongst  them,  who.. give  Hopes  of  futuie  Con- 
foimity,  and  who  of  evil  Disposition  remain  oUi; 
1671-3  (Mar.  12)  in  Grey's  Deb.  Ho.  Contm.  II.  97  [Mr. 
Hurwood]  Tendered  a  proviso  for  renouncing  the  doctrine 
uf  tiaiisubitantiatioii  fora  farther  test,  1675  (May  iu)  Calr, 
St.  Paf-tis,  Dsi/i.,  CStas,  II  112  The  Test  as  now  agreed 
on  :  I,  A.  R,  do  declare  [etc.).  i68a  in  .V.tf//.  Antiq.  July 
(IQOI)  4  One  of  the  late  regentut ..  having  demurred  lo 
take  the  test  apoyuted  by  act  of  parlLnucnt.  a  1715 
Hi/iNti  Own  /'//Man.  1685  iv.  (1734)  1.654  The  King,  .had 
declared  that  he  would  be  served  by  none  but  those  who 
would  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  Trsts.  1789  Constitution 
U.S.  Art.  yi,  No  religious  test  shall  ever  be  requited  as 
a  qualification  to  any  office.  1797  HEY  Lat.  /'/r.  II.  in. 
xiv.  $  15.  155  A  Man  is  deemed  a  Member  of  the  Church  of 
Kngland,  who  takes  the  Sacrament  according  lo  the  usage 
of  the  Church  of  Kngland,  and  declares  against  T  ran  Mil- 
stantiation;  from  whence  the  Tests  are  called  sacramental 
tests.  1889  Pail  Mall  G.  3  July  2/2  The  Government  pro 
mised  last  night  to  abolish  tests  in  the  case  of  the  '  lay 
chairs'  in  the  Scotch  unncrsities.  1906  H.  PAIL  in  igM 
Cent.  May  717  Ibc  belief  in  tests  ought  to  be  as  dead  as  the 
belief  in  witches. 

4.  a.  Chem.  The  action  or  process  of  examining 
a  substance  under  known  conditions  in  order  to 
determine  its  identity  or  that  of  one  of  its  consti 
tuents  ;  also,  a  substance  by  means  of  which  this 
may  be  done. 

1800  HENRY  Ej>it,  Chem.  (1808)  322  The  readiest  method 
of  judging  of  the  contents  of  natural  waters,  is  by  applying 
what  are  termed  tests  "r  re-agents.  1811  [see  RE.V.I  MI). 
1854  J.  SCOH-KRN  in  Ort'sCin.  Sc.^Ckem.  ^Arseniurcttcd 
hydrogen  . .  employed,  as  a  means  of  removing  and  discover 
ing  arsenic,  is  called  Mat sh"s tof.  ,  ,  •  -\\-\  \\-  \ 
/«i»'V.  t  'ion.  titn.  hired.,  The  student  is  advised  lo  learn 
the  tests  for  each  metal  and  acid.  190.-  :HKNSIONK  Eltm. 
Inorg.  Ckem.  xxv.  $  396  A  solution  of  baryta  affords  us  a 
must  delicate  le-t  for  carbon  dioxide. 

b.  Mechanics,  etc*  The  action  by  which  the 
physical  properties  of  substances,  materials, 
machines,  etc.  are  tested,  in  order  to  determine 
their  ability  to  satisfy  particular  requirements. 

Among  these  are  finding  ttst,  (OMifrtisivt  /.,  drop  /., 
tensile  /.,  tiartfifst  t ,  etc. ;  also  with  sb  in  objective  rela 
tion,  as  boiltrt  1-taJte,  (nginf  test. 

1877  KMLHT  f'iit.  .\'f.  k.  75^9  Observations  are  made  at 

sh«rt  i :  ,UT  \.il^..  unul  the  test  is  closed  by  rapid   heating. . 

and  excessive  increase  of  fiicfion.      1884  Ibid ,  Suppl.  888 

The  mucliine  retjuires  but  little  thanne  for  making  t-  sts  in 

comprevii-Jti.    1894  I. INI  MAM  M.ch.  t-'.ngin.  376  The  draining 

cylinder,  having   wattr   admitted    beneath    its    piston    fur 

tensile,   and   above   it  for  compres&ive  tests.      1904   A',  ttt't 

•i/tiA.  F.*fi*.  rocket  Bk.  11910)  »8i  In  I'mnsvcne  test*  the 

.us  of  rectangidaV  section   is  found  to  \aiy 

..  as  the  breadth  of  the  kpe^uiien  tested,  as  the  s-ju^re 
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of  its  depth,  and  inversely  as  its  length.     Ibid.  864  Com. 
petitive  tests  were  made  of  fourteen  boilers. 

5.  Microse.   A  test  object  :  see  7  b. 

1832  GORING  in  Pritchard  Microse.  Cabinet  xviii.  175  A    j 
test  is  an  object  which  serves  to  render  sensible  both  the 
perfection  and  imperfection  of  an  instrument,  as  to  defining 
and  penetrating  power.    1837  GORING  &  PRITCHARD  Microgr. 
160  A . .  representation  of  an  excellent  and  very  beautiful  test,    ' 
a  feather  from  the  wing  of  Morpho  Menelaits,  (being  the    j 
first  object  in  which  I  observed  the  very  remarkable  pro. 
petty  of  the  lines  as  tests.1. 

6.  An  apparatus  for  determining  the  flash-point 
of  hydrocarbon  oils. 

1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Test,.. 4.  An  apparatus  for 
proving  petroleum  and  similar  hydrocarbon  oils  by  ascer. 
taining  the  temperature  at  which  they  evolve  explosive 
vapours. 

7.  alirit.  and  Comb.  a.  General  combs. :  '  of  or 
pertaining  to  a  test ',  '  taken,  done,  or  made  as  a 
test';  as,  in  sense  2,  test-bar,  -ground,  -log  (LOG 
so.1  6),  -piece,  -fit,  -plaster,  question,  -room,  -run, 
symptom,  -valve,  -work  ;  in  sense  3,  test-formula, 
-law,  -man,  -monger,  -oath  ;  also  test-free,  -ridden 
adjs. ;  in  sense  4,  test-bottle,  -liquid,  -liquor,  -phial, 
-solution,  -spoon,  -slirrer. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  71  We  pour  into  the  "test  bottle 
2  thousandths  of  the  decline  solution  of  silver.  1890  Tablet 
5  July  14  A  *test-ground  for  the  historian.  1687  Reasons 
to  Move  Protest.  Dissenters  3  You  cannot  say  it  is  a  Divine 
Law  that  requir'd  the  Parliament  to  make  this  "Test-Law. . . 
To  abolish  the  Test-Laws  therefore  is  Lawful.  1862  Catal. 
Internat.  Exhib.  II.  xm.  12  Apparatus  for  centigrade 
testing,  . .  preparation  of  the  *test  liquors.  1904  Electr. 
World  !,  Engin.  9  Jan.  90  (Cent.  Suppl.)  A  typical  "test-log 
upon  a  sso-hp  engine.  1693  SHADWELL  Volunteers  in.  i,  A 
furious  agitator  and  "test-man.  1687  Reasons  for  Repeat 
of  Tests  4  In  the  Year  1675  the  same  Test  was  set  on 
Foot  in  Parliament,  by  the  "Test-Mongers,  with  design  to 
have  made  it  more  Extensive.  1715-16  in  J.  O.  Payne 
Kng.  Cat/i.  Nonjurors  of  IJ1J  (1885)  o,  I  cannot  take 
the  "Test  and  Abjuration  Oaths  enjoined  by  Acts  of  Parlia 
ment.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  in.  viii.  718  In  consequence 
of  his  inability  to  take  the  test-oath.  1876  PREECE  &  SIVE- 
WRIGHT  Telegraphy  179  The  electrical  resistance  of  the 
wire.. and  the  resistance  of  each  "test-piece.  1909  Service 
for  the  King  May  103  The  heat  is  gauged  by  the  potters . . 
\vhu  place  in  the  oven  test-pieces  of  pottery,  which  can  be  ! 
drawn  out.  1896  MAKY  H.  FOOTE  in  Atlantic  Monthly 
May  606/2  Sinking  "test-pits  through  layers  of  crusted  con 
sciousness  into  depths  of  fiery  nature.  1897  Daily  News 
19  Jan.  3/6  Continued  movement  of  the  front  is  manifested 
by  the  cracking  of  "test  plaster  put  in  the  fractured  groining 
..six  months  ago.  1867  FURMV.  &  HALES  Percy  Folio  I. 
247  The  "test  question  put  to  the  page  before  the  assigna- 


room  are  being  applied,  .to  the  degree  of  moisture  quicker 
methods  involve.  1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  $  Mining 
302  A  "test-run  made  upon  about  three  tons  showed  it  to 
contain  51  ounces  of  silver  and  41  per  cent,  of  lead  per 
ton.  1871  GARROD  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  3)  428  The  volu 
metric  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  of  iodine  are  also 
made  use  of  as  "test-solutions  for  qualitative  analysis. 
1910  Westm.  Gaz.  19  Jan.  4/2  She  wanted  to  test  the  gas  at 
the  purifier,  .but  found  the  "test-valve  choked.  1895  Daily 
News  19  Feb.  9/2  Service  in  relieving  distress . .  by  means  of 
carefully-planned  "test-work. 

b.  Special  Combs. :  test  board  (Electr.} :  see 
quot. ;  test-boiler,  a  boiler  for  testing  fuel  or  j 
steam-apparatus,  or  supplying  steam-pressure  for 
testing  other  boilers  (Cent.  Viet.,  Suppl.  1909)  ;  | 
test-bottom,  =  sense  I ;  also,  the  cake  of  gold  or 
silver  formed  in  the  bottom  of  a  cupel;  test- 
box  ( Telegr^),  a  box  fitted  with  terminals  through 
which  the  wires  are  led,  for  convenience  in  testing ; 
test  case  (Law),  a  case,  the  decision  of  which  is 
taken  as  determining  that  of  a  number  of  others  \ 
in  which  the  same  question  of  law  is  involved ;  j 
test-eock,  (a)  a  valved  cock  for  clearing  a  steam  | 
engine  cylinder  of  water ;  (i>)  a  tap  through  which 
a  sample  of  fluid  may  be  drawn  for  examination  ; 
(e)  a  tap  by  means  of  which  the  level  of  water  in 
a  boiler  or  the  like  may  be  ascertained ;  test-frame, 
the  iron  frame  or  basket  in  which  a  cupel  is 
placed  :  see  sense  I ;  test-furnace,  a  reverberatory 
refining  furnace  in  which  silver-bearing  alloys  are 
treated  ;  alsoyff. ;  test-glass,  a  small  cylindrical 
glass  vessel  for  holding  liquids  while  being  tested ; 
test-hole,  a  tap-hole  in  a  furnace ;  test-lead,  pure 
granulated  lead  used  in  silver  assays  (C.  D.,  Suppl. 
1 909) ;  test  letter,  (a)  a  letter  sent  as  a  test  of 
the  honesty  of  the  messenger ;  (b)  see  test-type 
(C.  D.,  Suppl.  1909);  test-lines,  the  lines  on  a 
test-plate  (Cassell's  Encyel.  Diet.  1888) ;  test- 
match  (Crickef),  one  of  a  series  of  matches  played 
as  a  test  which  is  the  better  of  two  bodies  of 
players  (e.  g.  of  England  and  Australia) ;  test- 
meal,  a  meal  of  specified  quantity  and  composi 
tion,  given  as  a  test  of  digestive  power;  test- 
meter,  (a)  a  meter  for  testing  the  consumption  of 
gas  by  burners ;  (o)  a  meter  used  as  a  standard  by 
which  others  are  tried  (Funk's  Stand.  Diet.  1895)  ; 
test-mixer :  see  quot. ;  test  object,  (a)  a  minute 
object  used  as  a  test  of  the  power  of  a  microscope  ; 
(b)  an  object  upon  which  a  testing  experiment  is  tried ; 
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test-paper,  (a)  a  paper  impregnated  with  a  chemi 
cal  solution  which  changes  colour  in  contact  with 
certain  other  chemicals,  and  thus  becomes  a  test 
of  the  presence  of  the  latter ;  (b)  U.  S.  a  document 
produced  in  court  in  determining  a  question  of 
handwriting  (Webster,  1847) ;  (V)  a  paper  set 
beforehand  to  try  whether  a  student  is  fit  and  ready 
for  an  examination ;  test-piece  =  test-specimen ; 
test-plate,  (a)  a  glass  plate  ruled  with  very  fine 
line?,  used  in  testing  the  power  of  microscope 
objectives  (Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1877)  ;  (*)  a  piece 
of  pottery  on  which  colours  are  tried  before  being 
used  on  the  pieces  to  be  decorated  (Cent.  Diet. 
1891) ;  (c)  a  slip  of  glass  used  in  mixing  test- 
solutions  (Knight) ;  test-pump,  a  force-pump 
used  in  testing  pipes,  cylinders,  and  the  like ;  test- 
ring,  (a)  see  quot. ;  (b)  a  ring-shaped  piece  of 
iron,  etc.,  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  metal  of  which 
it  is  made  (Cent.  Diet.,  Suppl.  1909) ;  test-roll, 
(a)  a  roll  signed  by  those  who  have  complied  with 
a  test  or  tests  as  prescribed  by  the  various  test  acts ; 
(6)  the  roll  signed  by  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Lords  or  Commons  after  having  taken  the  oath  or 
made  the  declaration  required  of  him  as  such; 
test  specimen,  a  piece  of  metal,  etc.  prepared  for 
a  mechanical  test ;  test-type,  letters  of  graduated 
sizes  used  by  opticians  in  testing  sight.  Also  TEST 
ACT,  TEST-TUBE. 

1902  T.  O'C.  SLOAXE  Stand.  Elcctr.  Diet.  App.,  "Test 
Board,  a  board  provided  with  switches  or  spring-jacks  con 
nected  to  separate  lines,  so  that  testing  instruments  may  be 
readily  connected  to  any  particular  line.  1853  "Test-bottom 
[see  sense  i].  1869  Proc.  Amur.  Phil.  Sue.  XI.  92  A  cake 
or  test-bottom  (of  silver]. . .  Its  weight  was  4343  ounces  Troy. 

1876  PREECE  &  SIVEW.  Telegraphy  273  The  wire  is . .  put  to 
earth  at  the  'test-box  there.      1895  Funk's  Stolid.  Diet., 
*  Test-case.     1906    Daily    News   25  Apr.  9/1    Important 
charges  of  street  betting,  which  were  regarded  by  the  police 
as  test  cases.   1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *Tcst-cock  (Steam- 
engine),  a  small  cock  fitted  to  the  top  or  bottom  of  a  cylinder 
for  clearing  it  of  water.      1839  UKE   Diet.  Arts  1131  In 
forming  the  cupel,  several  layers  of  a  mixture  of  moistened 
bone  ashes,  and  fern  ashes, ..are  put  into  the 'test-frame. 

1877  KNIGHT  Diet.   Mech.,  * 'Test-furnace,  one    form    of 
refining    furnace    for  treating    argentiferous  alloy.      1896 
Goi/ey's  Slag.  Feb.  186/2,  I  don't  believe  that  the  immortal 
Sara   Bernhardt  could  have  gone  through  the  fierce  test- 
furnace  of  this  role  more  superbly.    1827  FARADAY  Client. 
Manip.  §  619.  285    On  the    top   of  a  'test-glass.     1897 
Daily  Ke-vs  14  Apr.   7/5   The  prisoner  [a  postman]  was 
suspected.   A  "test  letter  was  sent,  and  it  was  not  delivered. 


1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  III.  409  When  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  are  examined  after  a  test-meal,  the  total 
acidity  is  found  to  be  diminished.  1877  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.,  "Test-mixer,  a  tall  cylindrical  bottle.. graduated 
into.. equal  parts..,  and.. used  in  preparing  test-alkalies, 
test-acids,  and  similar  solutions.  1830  GORING  Microscopical 
Illnstr.  2  The  difficulty  of  demonstrating  many  "test 
objects  satisfactorily  is  very  considerable.  1904  tr. 
Hueppe's  ^Etiology  Infectious  Diseases  iii.  27  Guinea-pigs 
are  so  susceptible  that  we  use  them  as  the  best  test-object 
of  tuberculosis.  1827  FARADAY  Chein.  Manif.  §  584.  270 
"Test  papers  are  far  more  advantageous  for  use  than  liquids: 
two  of  them  in  general  application . .  are  litmus  and  turmeric 
papers.  1871  GARROD  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  3)  68  The  solution  is 
neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  to  test-paper.  1877  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.  2537/2  The  angle  through  which  the  "test-piece 


ipelling-hearth.  1879  T 
Practice  (ed.  8)  204  So  soon  as  a  member  has  been  sworn, 
he  subscribes  the  oath  which  he  has  taken,  in  a  book,  at  the 
table,  commonly  called  the  '  "test-roll ' ;  and  is  then  intro 
duced  to  the  Speaker  by  the  clerk  of  the  house.  1884 
Ninth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  68/2  Certificate.. 
Produced  this  day  [17  Nov.  1675]  on  his  taking  the  oaths 
and  signing  the  Test  Roll.  1894  LINEHAM  Meek.  Etigin. 
378  Shackles  for  "Test  Specimens  should  be  carefully  de 
signed.  1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  filed.  Diet.,  * Test  types. 

Test  (test),  sb.'2'  [ad.  L.  testa,  a  piece  of  burned 
clay,  a  brick,  tile,  a  piece  of  baked  earthenware  or 
pottery,  an  earthen  pot  or  vessel,  a  potsherd,  3 
shell  of  a  mollusc  or  tortoise,  a  shell  or  covering  of 
anything.  Cf.  also  TEST  si.1,  and  TESTA.] 

fl.  A  piece  of  earthenware,  an  earthenware 
vessel ;  a  broken  piece  of  pottery,  a  potsherd.  Obs. 

1545  JOYE  Exp.  Dan.  iv.  D  iij,  Then  was  ye  test  or  pot 
sherd,  the  brasse,  gold  &  sylver  redacte  into  duste.  [Cf. 
Vulg.  Dan.  ii.  45  testam  et  ferrum  et  KS.]  1600  SURFLET 
Country  Farm  \.  xii.  76  It  is  good,  .to  haue  a  dish  of  the 
plane  tree  or  a  test  of  earth. 

2.  a.  Zool.  The  shell  of  certain  invertebrates. 

1842  Penny  Cyel.  XXII.  371/1  This  external  covering  or 
test,  extremely  delicate  and  fragile  towards  the  umbones  of 
the  valves.  1854  WOODWARD  Mollitsca  II.  214  The  vascular 
processes  by  which,  in  many  ascidians,  the  'tunic'  adheres 
to  the  'test*.  1872  NICHOLSON  Pateont.fx*  Rhizopoda  in 
which  the  body  is  protected  by  a  shell  or  '  test '.  1888  [see 
TESTACEA  2]. 

f  b.  Bot.  The  skin  of  a  seed :   =  TESTA  i.  rare. 

1846  S.MART-Suppl.,  Test  (or  Tt-sta..),  the  skill  of  a  seed. 

Test  (test),  j^.3  Olis.eKC.tiia/.  Also  6-7  teste. 
[In  sense  I,  app.  ad.  L.  test-is  witness.  In  senses  2 
and  3,  perh.  aphetic  for  atcst,  ATTEST  sb.] 

fl.  A  witness.     Cf.  TESiis1.   Obi.  rare. 


TEST. 

1528  ROY  Rede  me  n.  (Arb.)  100  To  prove  it  shall  nedc  no 
testes.  1614  W.  P>.  Philosopher's  Banquet  (ed.  2)  197  The 
faithful  teste  or  witnesse.  a  1626  Bp.  ANIIREWES  Sernt., 
Holy  Ghost  (1661)  488  A  Witnesse  is  requisite.  There  is 
no  matter  of  weight  with  us,  if  it  be  sped  authentically,  .but 
it  is  with  a  Teste.  (Quot.  1528  may  belong  to  TESTIS  '.) 

f2.  Evidence,  witness  boine.     Cf.  ATTEST  sb.  \. 

[c  1450  HOLLAND  Hmvlat  253  All  this  trety  has  he  tald  be 
termess  in  test.]  1604  SHAKS.  -Oth.  i.  iii.  107  To  vouch  this, 
is  no  proofe,  Without  more  wider,  and  more  ouer  Test. 
[Cf.  1606  —  Tr.  ff  Cr.  V.  ii.  122  That  test  \Qo.  th'  attest]  of 
eyes  and  eares.)  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  ii.  (1736)  21 
The  lasting  Tests  of  old  Boundaries. 

f  3.   =  TESTE  2.     Cf.  ATTEST  sb.  2.  Obs. 

1709  STRYPEy4««.  Ref.  I.  xxvi.  277  In  the  term  next  after 
the  test  of  the  said  writ.  1752  J.  LOUTHIAN  Form  of 
Process  (ed.  2)  174  The  Court  shall  issue  another  Writ., 
of  the  same  Test,  Return  and  Import  with  the  former, 

4.  A  will :  =  TESTAMENT  sb.  i.  Sc. 

1890  J.  SERVICE  Tkir  Notandwns  iii.  13  By  ane  eik  to 
his  test,  he  left  to  Peter  Scartle  the  soom  of  five  shillings. 

Test  (test),  Z/.1  [orig.  a.  OF.  tester  to  bequeath, 
ad.  L.  testarl  to  bear  witness,  give  evidence,  attest, 
make  one's  will,  f.  tcslis  witness  ;  but  in  3  app.  from 
TESTE  sb.2  2,  and  in  4  perh.  aphetic  from  ATTEST.] 

I.  f  1.  trans.  To  leave  by  will  or  testament,  to 
bequeath.  Sc.  Obs.  rare-1. 

1491  Ada  Dom.  Cone.  (1839)  208/1  He  allegeit  It  wes  testit 
gudis,  &  he  Intromettit  £arw'  as  executour. 

2.  intr.  To  make  a  will,  execute  a  testament. 
(See  also  TESTING  vbl.  sd.1  I.)  Obs.  exc.  Sc. 

1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Heb.  ix.  17  For  a  testament. .  is  yet  of 
no  value,  whiles  he  that  tested,  liueth.  1681  STAIR  Inst. 
Law  Scot.  xxx.  §  18  Persons  . .  condemned  of  Infamy  could 
not  test.  1822  SCOTT  Pirate  vi,  I  will  test  upon  it  {Note,  i.e. 
leave  it  in  my  will]  at  my  death,  and  keep  it  for  a  purse- 
penny  till  that  day  comes.  1838  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scat. 
s.v.  Testament,  A  wife  has  power  to  test  without  the  con 
sent  of  her  husband.  1880  MUIRHEAD  Ulpian  xxiii.  §  10  [In 
Roman  Law]  Soldiers  are  allowed  to  test  in  any  way  they  like. 

II.  3.  trans.  Eng.  Law.  To  date  and  sign  the 
teste  of  a  writ,  etc.  (see  TESTE  sb.-  2). 

(The  pa.  pple.  appears  in  Blackstone  as  tested,  as  if  formed 
immediately  on  teste,  but  it  is  usually  written  and  pro 
nounced  tested.) 

1727  ASGILL  Metam.  Man  249  His  title.. is  tested  and 
dated  from  the  Death  and  Resurrection  of  Christ,  as  the 
Cause  of  it.  1745  Col.  Rt-c.  Pennsylv.  IV.  775  A  Commission 
Tested  by  me  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Province.  1769 
BLACKSTONE  Comm.  IV.  xxi.  288  A  warrant  from  the  chief, 
or  other,  justice  of  the  court  of  king's  bench  extends  all  over 
the  kingdom:  andis/«/e'd,ordated,  England.  1883  Wkar- 
ton's  Law  1. ex.  s,  v.,  All  writs,  .were  formerly  tested  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  if  issuing  from  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  or  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  if  issuing  from  the 
Queen's  Bench,  etc. 

4.  Sc.  Law.  To  authenticate  a  deed  or  written 
instrument  by  a  testing  clause  (TESTING  vbl.  st>.*  2) 
duly  drawn  up  in  statutory  form  and  signed  by 
witnesses. 

1838  W.  BELL.D/C/.  Lam  Scot.  s.v.  Testament,  A  testament 
.  .must  be  properly  tested  and  signed  before  witnesses  ;  but 
if  it  be  in  the  testator's  own  handwriting,  witnesses  are  not 
required.     1911  T.  HUNTER  Let.  /0  Editor,  The  Scottish 
law  requires  writings  (except  those  in  re  inercatoria)  to  be 
either  holograph  or  tested. 

Test  (test),  z».2    [f.  TEST  sbl 

(Before  1800  chiefly  in  pa.  pple. ;  the  simple  vb.  was  con 
sidered  by  Southey  as  an  Americanism.)] 

1.  trans.  To  subject  (gold  or  silver)  to  a  process 
of  separation  and  refining  in  a  test  or  cupel ;   to 
assay. 

1603  [see  Tested  below].  [1661 :  1  implied  in  TESTER  '.] 
1828  WEBSTER,  Test,  v.,  3.  In  Metallurgy,  To  refine  gold 
or  silver  by  means  of  lead,  in  a  test,  by  the  destruction, 
vitrification  or  scorification  of  all  extraneous  matter.  1871 
[see  Tested  below].  1872  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  *t  Mining 
120  The  ore  tested  yielded  $25  per  ton.  Ibid.  335  _These 
lodes  have  not  been  tested  by  the  repeated  and  continuous 
milling  of  the  ore  raised  from  them.  1873  SYMONDS  Grk. 
Poets  iii.  89  You  may  test  gold  and  silver,  but  there  are  no 
means  of  getting  at  the  thoughts  of  men. 

2.  To  subject  to  a  test  of  any  kind  ;  to  try,  put 
to  the  proof;  to  ascertain  the  existence,  genuine 
ness,  or  quality  of. 

i748(see7V.rte/below].  1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  ofQuai. 
(1809)  I.  48  You  have  been  sufficiently  tested,  a  1799 
WASHINGTON  Address  (Webster  1828),  Experience  is  the 
surest  standard  by  which  to  test  the  real  tendency  of  the 
existing  constitution.  1813  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV. 
260  Materials  which  test  the  truth  it  contains.  1820  Blackw. 
Mag.  Sept.  591/1  They  have  not  the  means  of  testing  the 
statements.  1834-43  SOUTHEY  Doctor  cxly.  (1862)  397  But  I 
will  test(asan  American  would  say ..)  I  will  test  Mr.  Camp 
bell's  assertion.  1837  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Proph.  Office  CA.  324 
The  Church  is  bound  ever  to  test  and  verify  her  doctrine. 
1838  GLADSTONE  State  in  Rel.Ch.  (1839)  186  This  theory 
however  has  not  been  tested  experimentally.  1888  Miss 
BRADDON  Fatal  Three  i.  v,  I  have  tested  the  water  in  all 
the  wells. 

f  3.  To  require  or  compel  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
of  the  Test  Act  as  a  necessary  qualification  for 
holding  a  public  office.  Obs. 

1687  Reason  of  Toleration  36  There  is  no  reason  they 
should  be  so  cruelly  Tested  for  Doctrines  that  are  but  either 
obscurely  reveal'd,  or  not  necessarily  enjoyn'd.  [1687,  1689: 
see  TESTING  vbl.  sb.2,  Tested  below.  1697  :  see  TESTER  '.] 

4.  Cheni.  To  subject  to  a  chemical  test. 

1839  URK  Diet.  Arts  71  (Assay)  The  testing  of  the  normal 
liquor . .  is . .  less   tedious   than   might    be    supposed.      1842 
PARNELL  Client.  Anal.  (1845)  35  Oxide  of  silver  is  most  con 
veniently  applied,  in  liquid  testing,  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of 
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TESTAMENT. 


silver.  1846 G.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simon  j  Aiiini.C/utu.  II.  135 The 
urine,  must  be  tested  with  litmus  paper.  i864in  WEBSTER. 

Hence  Te'sted  ffl.  a.  (in  senses  i  and  a) ;  in 
quot.  1689,  having  taken  the  test-oaths. 

1603  SHAKS.  Mcas.  for  ^f.  n.  ii.  149  Not  with  fond 
Sickles  of  the  tested-gold,  Or  Stones,  whose  rate  are  either 
rich,  or  poore.  1689  Let.  in  Ar.  Brit.  Daily  Mail  27  Dec. 
(1894),  If  we  have  a  Convention  chosen  by  our  present  tested 
inaKistrates  we  may  expect  little  cood  from  their  hands. 
1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  III.  xxxi.  187  She  cannot 
break  through  a  well-tested  modesty.  1871  TENNVSON  Last 
Tourn.  284,  I .  .heard  it  ring  as  true  as  tested  gold. 

Test,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  TASTE. 

II  Testa  (te'sta).  [L.  testa  a  tile,  earthen  pot, 
shard,  shell,  etc. :  see  TEST  si.-] 

1.  Bot.  The  skin  or  coating  of  a  seed. 

1796  DE  SHRRA  in  PUl.  Trans.  LXXXVI.  500  (frucl.  «/ 
Algx),  Their  very  viscous  albumen  answers,  .alt  the  pur 
poses  the  testa  accomplishes  in  other  eggs.  z8o7j.E  SMIIM 
Pkys.  Bot.  294  Testa,  the  Skin,  contains  all  the  parts  of 
a  seed  above  described.  1877  HUXI.KV  &  MARTIN  EUiu. 
Biol.  86  Carefully  peel  off  the  outer  coat  (tata)  of  the  seed. 

f  2.  Zool.  The  shell  of  certain  invertebrates :  = 
TEST  sb.-  1  a.  Obs.  rare.  1847  in  WEBSTER. 

t  Testable  (te-stab'l),  a.l  Obs.  [ad.  late  L. 
teslabilis  that  has  a  right  to  bear  testimony 
(Gellius),  f.  testari:  see  TKSTATE  a.  and  -ABLE; 
cf.  obs.  F.  testable  capable  of  making  a.  will  (1514 
in  Godef.)  from  the  same  source.] 

1.  a.  Legally  qualified  to  bear  witness,     b.  Le 
gally  able  to  make  a  will. 

i6n  COTCH,,  Testable,  testable ;  that  can  make  a  Will ; 
that  may  be  deuised  by  Will.  1676  R.  I>ixOM  Tiuo  TYi/.  25 
A  Deed  solemnly  testified  by  the  Testimony ..  of  Seven 
Testable  Persons  that  are  . .  worthy  to  be  believed.  1721 
IJAILEV,  Testable..,  that  by  the  Law  may  bear  witness. 

2.  Devisable  by  will. 

1693  STAIR  litst.  Law  Scot.  IV.  xliL  §  21  A  power  of  lega 
ting.,  the  Deads  part  of  Movables,  which  is.. most  ordinarily 
the  third  of  Testable  Movables.  1766  BLACKSTOSE  Coimti. 
II.  xxxii.  494  Such  of  his  goods  as  were  testable. 

Testable  (te-stab'l),  a?  rare.  [f.  TEST  ».«  + 
-ABLE.]  That  may  be  tested  or  tried.  (In  quot. 
app.  'That  on  being  put  to  the  test  prove  to  be'.) 

1647  TRAPP  Comin.  Matt.  xii.  30  So  are  all  testable  in- 
differcnts,  out  of  God's  book  of  remembrance.  Mai.  Hi.  17. 

II  Testacea  (test^-Jia),  sb.  pi.  [L.,  nent.  pi.  of 
testatc-us  adj.,  consisting  of  teslx,  i.  e.  tiles,  shells, 
etc. ;  also,  covered  with  a  shell :  see  -ACEA.] 

fl.  Testaceous  substances,  as  limestone,  chalk. 
Cf.  TESTACTB.  Obs.  rare-1. 

1743  Land,  t,  Canntry  Brew.  III.  (ed.  2)  241  Chalk  and 
other  Testacea  will  answer  the  same,  but  not  so  well. 

2.  Zool.  A  name  for  various  groups  of  invertebrate 
animals  having  shells  (excluding  Crustacea),  spec. 
ta.  (a)  used  by  Linnaeus  to  designate  his  third 
order  of  Verities,  comprising  the  shell-bearing 
molluscs ;  (b}  by  Cuvier  applied  to  the  shell-bear 
ing  molluscs  of  his  class  Acefhala.  (Obs.)  b.  In 
present  use,  (a)  A  suborder  of  pteropod  molluscs 
including  all  having  calcareous  shells,  otherwise 
called  Thecosoinata  ;  (6)  an  order  of  Protozoa  hav 
ing  shells,  with  a]»rtures  through  which  the  pseudo- 
podia  are  protrusible. 

i8a8  STABK  Eleni.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  4  In  the  last  edition 
of  his  Systcina  jY.tfutj-,  Linnaeus  . .  in  the  third  and 
fourth  divisions  of  bi>  thiid  order,  Testacea,  places  th  >so 
possessed  of  shells.  1830  I.YKLL  Pritu.Geol.  I.  52  Soldani.. 
explained  that  microscopic  testaccaandroophytes  inhabited 
the  depths  of  the  Mediterranean.  1860  HAKTWIG  Sea  \ 
Wond.  i.  ii  Pholades  and  Lithodomas  are  marine  testacca, 
that  have  the  power  of  burying  themselves  in  stone.  1888 
ROLLKSTON  &  JACKSON  Anim,  Li/t  905  The  Anta'ltinamay 
be  classified  as. . :  i.  JVuc/a  s.  Gyiiittajncrbx :  devoid  of  a  test. 
..2.  Testacea  s.  I.efaintrbx;  a  test  cither  chitinoid  ..  or 
composed  of  chitinoid  or  siliceous  plates  cemented  together. 

Testacean  (tcsta-Jian),  a.  and  sb.  Zool.  [f. 
prcc. :  sec  -ACBAS.] 

A.  adj.   Of  or  pertaining   to  the   TESTACEA  ; 
shell-bearing ;  chiefly  applied  to  molluscs. 

1846  in  WORCESTER,  citing  LYELU  1871  LVELI.  Elem.  Gcol. 
ix.  119  Value  of  testacean  fossils  in  tl.i  -ilication. 

B.  id.  A  member  of  the  testacea ;  a  shell-bear 
ing  invertebrate,  csp.  a  mollusc. 

1641  UKANHE  Diet.  Sc.  etc.,  Teitaceans.  Testacea.  1847 
WEBSTER,  Teitaceans  (Zool.),  marine  animals  covered  with 
shells,  especially  molluskst  shell-fish. 

Testacel,  -elle  (te-stasel,  -el).  Zool  [ad. 
mod.L.  teatacella  (also  in  Kng.  use),  dim.  of 
ttstacca,  fern,  of  testfce-us  adj. :  see  TESTACEA.]  A 
genus  of  carnivoious  land-slugs,  typical  of  the 
family  Ttstacellids^  having  a  small  oval  shield- 
like  shell,  which  covers  only  a  small  part  of  the 
back.  They  live  upon  earthworms,  and  inhabit 
Southern  Europe;  one  species  is  sometimes  found 
in  England. 

1846  SMART  Suppl.,  Testacel,  a  little  shell ;  applied  as  the 
general  name  of  a  slug  which  is  furnished  with  a  diminutive 
•  ti- !!  that  forni>  a  shield  (o  the  heart.  1851  WOODWARD 
J/i'/.'MJca  l.  ii  The  teslacelle ..  preys  on  the  coinm  >M 
earth-worm,  following  it  in  its  burrow,  and  wearing  a  l«m  k- 
K-i,  which  piotccts  it  in  the  rear.  1910  Daily  AVtc*  <->  May 
4  The  slug  which  *  by  good  fortune  we  may  catch  bight  of 
taliiU  -i  wt.nn',  is  tc-viacclla. 

Te»tace  Uid,  Te«tao«'Uidan  adjs.,  of  or 


pertaining  to  the  family  Tcstacelluhv ;  sfo.  n  member 
of  this  family;  Testace  lloid  a.y  resembling  the 
TcstaceUa  or  Testae  elUdx. 

ifyS  Fun&'s  Slam/.  Met  ,  Tcslacellid.  .Tcstacelloid.  1895 
Cambridge  Nat.  Hist.  111.  440  Jaw  present,  radula  Testa- 
cellidan,  central  tooth  present. 

Testaceo-  (testri  •]/£?),  combining  form  of  L. 
teslfiteuS)  used  a.  as  in  Testaceo'graphy,  de 
scriptive  testaceology  (Webster,  1828);  Testa 
ceo  "logy,  the  zoology  of  the  testaceous  animals ; 
hence  Testaceolcrgical  a.  rare',  Tea taceo-t neo 
logy,  natural  theology  as  illustrated  by  the  study 
of  testaceous  animals,  b.  in  sense  'of  brick-red 
colour ',  as  in  Testaceo-fu.se  cms,  Testaceo- 
piceons,  etc.  ad's.  :  see  the  second  elements. 

1803  MATON  in  Trans.  Linn.  Sac.  VII.  119  (heading]  An 
Historical  Account  of  Te.staceological  Writers.  Ibid.  121 
Aristotle,  .seems  to  have  been  also  the  first  writer,  and  the 
inventor  of  method,  in  Testaceology.  1755  tr.  Pontoppidans 
Nat.  Hist.  Nortvay  I'ref.  7  That  circumstantial  examination 
of  every  part  which  hath  been  undertaken  and.  .executed 
by  Fabricius,  in  his  pyro-  and  hydro-theology,.  .Lesser,  in 
his  litho-  and  testaceo- theology. 

b.  1847  J.  HARDY  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  II.  v.  247 
Legs  lestaceo-fuscous.  Ibid.  256  The  first  joint  tes>iace'jii>, 
the  rest  testaceopiceous. 

Testaceous  (tesUHas),  a.  [f.  L.  testacc-tis 
consisting  of  tiles,  shells,  etc. ;  brick-coloured ; 
covered  with  a  shell :  see  TEST  sl>.-  and  -ACKOI'S.] 

•f  L  Made  of  baked  clay  ;  pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  earthenware  or  a  potsherd.  Obs.  rare. 

1658  SIR  T.  HKOWNE  Hydriot.  iii.  22  In  many  Kricks 
Tiles,  Pots,  and  testaceous  works.  1674  J.  \$(VA*V\ Harvest 
Home  ii.  6  Testaceous  Vessels ;  obnoxious  To  casualties,  that 
are  most  various.  1675  EVELYN  Terra  (\j-2q)  15  Exotic  Plants 
.  .confined.,  to  their  Wooden  Cases  and  Testaceous  prisons. 

2.  Having  a  shell,  esp,  a  hard,  calcareous,  un- 
articulated  shell,     f  l^estaceous  fish  —  shell-fish. 

1646  SIK  T.  IJKOWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  203  All  [fishes]  that  are 
testaceous,  as  Oysters,  Codes,  Wilks,  Schollops,  Muscles, 
are  excluded.  1759  Srn.List.i-L.  ir.  Bibcrgs  Econ.  Nat. 
Misc.  Tracts  (1762)  57  Testaceous  worms.. eat  away  the 
hardest  rocks.  1809  W.  IRVING  K  nit  kerb,  iv.  iii,  The  testa 
ceous  marine  animal,  known  commonly  by  the  vulgar  name 
of  Oyster.  1875  C.  C.  BLAKE  Zool.  232  When  the  shell  is 
so  much  enlarged  that  the  contracted  animal  finds  shelter 
beneath  or  within  it,  the  animal  is  said  to  be  testaceous, 

3.  Of  the  nature  or  substance  of  shells  ;  shelly  ; 
consisting  of  a  shell  or  shelly  material. 

1668  WILKINS  RealChar.  122  Exanguious  Animals.. whose 
bones  aie  on  their  outside  ..  testaceous ;  of  a  more  hard 
and  brittle  substance.  1676  GREW  Exper.  Luctation  \.  §  21 
Millipedes,  Egg-shells,  or  any  other  testaceous  Bodies  of  the 
same  strength.  1794  SULLIVAN  /  'ii~w  Nat.  I.  89  The  testa 
ceous  matter  of  marine  shells.  1881  WATSON  in  Jrnl.  Linn. 
Soc.  XV.  265  Operculum  testaceous. 

fb.  Pharmacy.  Of  a  medicinal  powder:  Pre 
pared  from  the  shells  of  animals,  Obs. 

1710  T.  FULLER  Pharm.  Extentp.  392, 1  think  testaceous 
Powders  exert  their  Virtues  much  easier  and  sooner  when 
fine.  1789  W.  BITCHAN  Dom.  <1fed,  (1790)  549  To  give  the 
pearl-julep,  chalk,  crabs  eyes,  and  other  testaceous  powders, 
1853  I  >UNC;LISON  Med.  Lex,t  Testaceous^ . .  a  powder,  consist, 
ing  of  burnt  shells. 

4.  Of  the  colour  of  a  tile,  a  flower-pot,  unglazed 
pottery,  etc. ;  dull  red;  in  Zool.  and  Bot.  applied 
to  shades  of  brownish  red,  brownish  yellow,  and 
reddish  brown. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  275/3  The  upper  part  of  the 
Body  is  testaceous,  or  potsheard  colour.  1783  LATHAM  Cen. 
Synopsis  IV.  393  Testaceous  Lark.  Hilt  black:  upper  parts 
of  the  body  testaceous.  1887  W.  PHILLIPS  Brit.  Discomycetts 
136  Cup.,  testaceous  yellow.  I  bid.  420  Testaceous,  brick. 
coloured, . .  not  so  bright  as  lateritious. 

Hence  Testa-ceousness  (rare—*). 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Testaceousness^  shelly  Nature  or 
(Ju.ilily. 

Te'St  act.  [See  TEST  5<M  3.]  The  name  given 
in  English  History  to  various  acts  directed  against 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestant  Nonconformists ; 
particularly,  the  act  of  1673  (25  Chas.  II.  c.  2)  by 
which  the  provisions  of  the  Corporation  Act  of 
1661  (see  CORPORATION  7)  were  extended  to  in 
clude  all  persons  holding  office  under  the  Crown, 
and  a  declaration  against  transubstantiation  was 
introduced.  It  was  repealed  9  May,  1828. 
_  Also  sometimes  applied  to  (a)  an  act  of  Elizabeth,  1563, 
imposing  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  abjuration  of  the 
temporal  authority  of  Rome,  on  all  office-holders  except 
peers;  \b)  the  Corporation  Act  of  1661;  (c)  a  Scotch  act 
of  1681,  exacting  a  declaration  of  conformity  to  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  all  holders  of  municipal  and  government  offices. 

1708  Lett.  Gent.  Scot  1.  agst.  Sacr.  Test  5  This  Test  Act 
requires  an  End  in  the  Receiving  of  the  Sacrament,  that 
must  consequently  prophane  it.  a  1715  BURNET  O:vu 
Tinte  an.  1673  (1823)  II.  13  A  sure  law  against  popery, 
..all  that  continued  in  office  after  the  time  lapsed,  they 
not  taking  the  sacrament,  and  nut  renouncing  transub- 
stantiation  (which  came  to  be  called  the  test,  and  the  act 
from  it  the  test  act)  were  rendered  incapable  of  hulding  any 
office  :  all  the  acts  they  did  in  it  were  declared  invalid  and 
illegal,  besides  a  fine  of  five  hundred  pounds  to  the  dis 
coverer.  1738  NF.AL  Hist.  Purit.  IV.  458  This  is  commonly 
called  the  Test  Act,  and  w:.s  levelled  against  the  Duke  of 
York  and  the  present  Ministry,  who  were  chiefly  of  his  per 
suasion.  1769  BLACKSTONB  Comm.  IV.  iv.  57  To  secure  the 
e>tablished  church  against  j>ci  ils  from  non -conformists 
of  nil  denominations,  infidels,  turks,  jews,  hereticks,  papists, 
and  sectaries,  there  are  howt  \  cr  (wu  bulwarks  erected  ; 
tailed  the  corporation  and  /**/  acts.  1874  GREEN  ^hort 


Hist.  vii.  §  6.  400  But  the  Test  Act  [of  1563]  placed  the 
magistracy  in  Protestant  hands.  1886  A.  Fi  IUA'SHS  Laird 
of  Lag  iii.  36  The  famous  Test  Act  was  passed  by  the  Scots 
Parliament  atone  sitting  on  the  30  August  1681. 

Testacy  (te-stasi).  Law.  [f.  TESTATE  a.f  after 
INTESTACY/)  The  state  of  being  testate;  the  con 
dition  of  leaving  a  valid  will  at  death. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1875  POSIE  Gaius  n.  Comm.  (ed.  2)  229 
Contra-tabular  possession  was  sometimes  equivalent  to 
intestacy,  sometimes  to  partial  testacy.  1880  GLADSTONE 
Sf.  Ho.  Comm.  15  Mar.,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
..has  treated  testacies  and  intestacies,  as  if  they  were  some- 
thin:;  like  t-<|ual.  1885  La~M  Rep.  29  Ch.  D.  278  The  suit 
settles  as  regards  him  the  question  of  testacy  or  intestacy. 

fTe-Staoye.  Obs.  rare— l,  [ad.  L.  testdceutn : 
see  TESTACEOUS.  1  Name  for  a  kind  of  cement. 

c  1440  Ptillad.  on  Husb.  \\.  192  Now  yote  on  that  scyment 
clept  leslacye  Sex  fynger  thicke. 

Testament  (te-stainent),  sb.  Also  5  teste- 
ment,  5-6  testment.  [ad.  L.  tesiament'-tim  a  will  ; 
also,  in  early  Christian  Latin,  used  to  render  (ir. 
SiaOrjKTj  covenant  (sec  II.),  f.  testtirl  to  be  a  wit 
ness,  attest,  make  a  will,  etc. :  see  -MENT.  \Vith 
the  form  teste-^  testment,  cf.  OK.  tenement t  beside 
the  more  usual  testament.} 

I.   In  original  sense  of  L.  ttstilnicntittn, 

This  is  app.  later  in  Eng.  than  branch  II. 

1.  Law.  A  formal  declaration,  usually  in  writing, 
of  a  person's  wishes  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  pro 
perty  after  his  death  ;  a  will.     Formerly,  properly 
applied  to  a  disposition  of  personal  as  distinct  from 
real  property  (cf.  c).     Now  tare  (chiefly  in  phrase 
last  will  and  testament}. 

[1306  Rolls  of  Par  It.  I.  220  i  I.es  executors  de  tieux  testa 
ments.]  c  1330  R.  HKINNK  Chton.  11810)  20  J>re  [>ousand 
marke  he  gaf  \\ilh  testament  fulle  light.  13..  Cursor  M. 
28322  Ic  scketur  made  of  testament,  Ne  folud  noght . .  pe 
testament  for  to  fulfill.  1361  LANGL  /'.  /'/.  A.  \n.  78,  1 
wole,  ar  I  Wende  write  my  Testament.  1463  Bury  li'itls 
(Camden)  36,  I . .  calle  vpon  hym  to  do  his  part  in  alle  t  hinges 
longyng  to  my  teslement  and  wille.  1464  AW/x  of  Tat  It. 
V.  549/2  Ayensl  the  Testament  and  the  la--t  Wille  of  your 
beid  noble  Progenitour.  1590  SWINHVRNK  Testaments  3  A 
testament  properly  vnder^toode,  is  one  kinde  of  last  will, 
tucn  that  wherein  Kxixutor  is  named.  1637  PKVNSE  in 
Documents  agst.  }'.  (Camden)  99  Whom  I  make  sole 
execulois  of  tins  my  last  will  and  testament,  revoking  all 
former  wills.  1766  11  LACK  STONE  Coin  in.  II.  i.  12  The  light  of 
disposing  one's  property,  or  a  part  of  it,  by  testament.  1818 
HALLAM  Mid.  Ages  (1819)  II.  vii.  311  The  ecclesiastical  tri 
bunals,  .took  the  execution  of  testaments  into  their  hands, 
on  account  of  the  legacies  to  pious  uses,  which  testatois  were 
advised  to  bequeath.  1880  MUIKHKAD  Ulpian  xx.  §  i  A 
testament  is  the  testification  of  our  will,  in  the  form  pre 
scribed  by  law,  made  solemnly,  on  purpose  that  it  may  be 
effectual  after  our  death. 

b.  transf.  and_/!y|r.   (Cf.  legacy?) 

?  111400  Merit  Arth.  663  Take  here  my  testament  of  Ire- 
soure  fulle  huge,  As  I  trayste  appone  the,  be  trayt-  thowe 
me  never  !  c  153*  Du  WES  Introd.  J-'r.  in  Pahgr.  1064  The 
masse  is  the  testament  the  which  our  Loide  made  before 
his  deth  &  passyon.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  /',  iv.  vi.  27  And  so 
espous'd  to  death,  with  blood  he  seal'd  A  Testament  of 
Noble-ending-loue,  1667  JEK.  TAYLOR  Dissuas.  Popery  n.  i. 
iii.  no  The  Gospels  are  Christ's  Testament ;  and  the  Lpisllo 
are  the  Codicils  annex 'd.  1831-3  K.  HUKION  AVi/.  Hist. 
xix.  (1845)  403  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  1'atriarch-.. . 
professes  to  contain  prophecies  and  exhortations  delivered 
by  the  sons  of  Jacob  shortly  before  their  death. 

t  C.  transf.  Testamentary  estate ;  i>crsonal  as 
distinct  from  real  property.  Obs. 

1424  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  56,  {..declare  my  last  wi11..,al» 
well  of  my  teitamenl  as  of  my  land  J>at  .standcz  in  feffez 
handes. 

2.  Sc.   Law.    The  writing  by  which  a  person 
nominates  an  executor  to  administer  his  personal 
or  movable  estate  after  his  decease.     This  writing 
is  styled,  in  the  decree  of  the  Court  granting  con- 
6rmation  (i.e.  probate),  a  testament-testamcutar 
( or  -ary),  and  the  executor  is  an  exenttor-twwinate. 
When  no  executor  has  been  nominated,  an  executor- 
dative  is  appointed  by  the  Court,  and  the  decree 
appointing   him   is   styled   a   testament-dative. 
(The  latter  answers  to  Letters  of  Administration 
in  English  Law.) 

15*6  .SV.  Actsjas.  V  (1814)  II.  306/3  Quhar  ony  sic  per. 
souns  deis  w*in  age  bat  may  no*  mak  bar  testament  t** 
1564  Acts  of  ^(de runt  13  Apr.  (1790)  6  To  the  collectors 
and  rcssavcris  of  the  quoits,  for  confirmation  of  the  testa 
ments  of  the  person  is  dccessand  wi.,..n  oure  realm.  1666 
Ibid.  28  Feb.  99  If  there  be  no  nomination  or  testament 
made  by  the  defunct,  or  if  the  tcstamci  *  testamentar  shall 
not  be  desired  to  be  confirmed.  Ibid.  101  Of  all  tcMament;., 
both  great  and  small,  which  shall  be  confirmed,  as  well  of 
testaments  dative,  as  others.  1681  STAIR  Inst.  Latv  Sent. 
xxx*  833-  '7"  The  Nomination  of  Executors,  is  properly 
called  a  Testament.  1766-73  ERSKIXK  Inst.  Sc.  Latv  in. 
ix.  87  Though  nuncupative  testaments  are  not  effectual.. 
to  support  the  nomination  of  executors,  yet  nuncupative  or 
verbal  legacies  are  valid  to  the  extent  of  L*.  100  Scots,  ibid. 
\  27  Where  an  executor  named  by  the  deceased  is  authorised 
by  the  Judge,  it  is  called  the  confirmation  of  a  testament* 
u^i.mientary ;  and  when  the  Judge  confers  the  office  of 
executor  upon  a  person  of  his  own  nomination,  it  i*  styled 
the  confirmation  of  a  testament -dative.  1838  in  W.  UKU. 
Diet.  Latv  Ac.'/. 

*  3.  erroneously.   =*  TESTIMONY  ;  witness. 

»4$6  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Armt  (S.T.S.)  8  The  pape  con. 
vertit  sanct  Tiburce,  [and)  sanct  Valcre  be  his  testament. 
c  1533  Disc.  Anteckrnt  in  Strype  Ace/.  Affnt.  (1721)  I. 
App.  xlv.  125  And  when  he  shal  end  bis  testament  the 
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bf ast  shal  come  from  the  bottomles  pit . .  and  shal  slay  them. 
1904  in  Daily  Ckron.  21  Oct.  5/7  There  is  first-hand  testa 
ment  to  my  statements. 

II.  In  Christian  Latin  use  of  tcslamcutum. 
Grig,  a  misuse  of  the  word,  arising  from  the  fact  that 
Gr.  5iii0)j*oj, '  disposition,  arrangement ',  was  applied  both 
to  a  covenant  (fattuiit,  fcedus)  between  parties,  and  to 
.a  testament  or  will  (testatnentum}.  Prob.  largely  due  to 
the  use  of  Sia0»j*7)  (in  the  sense  *  covenant ')  in  the  account 
of  the  Last  Supper  immufliately  before  Christ's  death,  and  its 
consequent  association  with  the  notion  of  a  last  will  or 
testament.  See  also  historical  note  s.  v.  COVENANT  sb.  7. 

4.  Script.  A  covenant  between   God  and  man : 
-=  COVENANT  sb.  7.  Obs.  or  arch. 

atyoo  Cursor  J/.  12718  Quen  drightin  gan  to  sprad  his 
grace.. pe  testament  bigan  he  neu.  Ibid.  12886  pe  aid 
testament  hir.wit  nu  slakes,  And  sua  J«  neu  begining 
takes.  1:1315  SHOKEHAM  i.  541  pys  hys  be  chalis  of  my 
blode  Of  testament  newe.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  CXXXL 
12  If  bi  sunnys  hafe  kepid  my  testament.  1382  WYCLIF 
Raruch  ii.  35  And  Y  shal  sette  to  them  an  other  testament 
euere  durende.  —  Acts  vii.  8  He  jaf  to  him  the  testament 
of  ciicumcisioun.  —  i  Cor.  xi.  25  This  cuppe  is  the  newe 
testament  in  my  blood,  c  1430  LYDG.  Ltttabundus  248  in 
Min.  Poems,  In  Reioysshyng  of  (Jrystes  glad  comynge  ; 
Two  testamentys  that  day  wer  moad  bothe  Oon.  1509 
1 1  AWES  Past.  Pleas,  xliv.  (Percy  Soc,)  216  His  elect  mother 
and  arke  of  testament,  Of  holy  chyrche  the  blessed  lumynary. 
1611  BIBLE  2  Cor.  iii.  6  Able  ministers  of  the  New  Testa. 
ineiit  [Gr.  SiaKovovs  Katvr^  SiofljjxTjs:  WYCLIF,  able  myiustris 
uf  the  newe  testament,  1881  /T.  l^.  ministers  of  a  new  cove 
nant].  Ibid.  14  In  the  reading  of  the  old  testament  \.R.  V. 
at  the  reading  of  the  old  covenant]. 

5.  Hence,  through  the  application  of  iraXata  and 
Katvf)  biaGrjtcr],  in  the  Itala  and  Vulgate  vettis  and 
novitm  testarnenturnt  to  the  Mosaic  and  Christian 
'covenants  '  or  '  dispensations'  (cf.  2  Cor.  iii.  6, 14 
cited  in  4),  the  term  passed  in  early  Christian  Latin 
(and  thence  in  the  languages  of  the  West)  to  the 
books  or  records  of  the  old  and  new  covenants. 

(This  transition  of  sense  took  place  many  centuries  before 
the  adoption  of  the  word  in  English,  where  the  name  was 
simply  taken  over  from  L.  or  Kr.  in  this  transferred  use.) 

a.  Each  of  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  or  Bible,  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
went,  consisting  of  the  books  of  the  old  or  Mosaic 
and  the  new  or  Christian  covenant  or  dispensation 
respectively. 

a  1300  Cursor  .!/.  120,  I  sal  yow  schew  wit  myn  entent 
lirefli  of  ai)>ere  testament.  11340  KAMI-OLE  Psalter  Prol., 
pe  larc  of  f>e  aid  testament  &  of  be  new.  1387  TKEVISA 
Higdcn  (Rolls)  II.  293  In  be  olde  testament  me  redej>. .. 
In  fc»e  newe  testament.  1447  BOKENHAM  Seynfys  (Roxb.) 
Introd.  3  As  the  old  testament  beryth  witnesse.  i$3zELYOT 
Let.  to  Dk.  Norfolk  in  Gov.  (1880)  Life  79  Thei..doo 
peruse  euery  daye  one  chapitre  of  the  New  Testament. 
c  1710  CELIA  KIENXES  Diary  (1888)  235  A  Large  window  full 
of  fine  paintings — the  history  of  the  testaments.  '7'1 
ADDISON  Sped.  No.  160  P  4  In  the  Old  Testament  we  find 
several  Passages  more  elevated  and  sublime  than  any  in 
Homer.  1859  DICKENS  T.  Two  Cities  L  ii,  The  coachman 
could.. have  taken  his  oath  on  the  two  Testaments. 

b.  The  New  Testament  as  distinct  from  the  Old  ; 
a  copy  of  the  New  Testament ;  a  volume  contain 
ing  this.     Common  in  Greek  Testament. 

1500-20  DI'XBAR  Poems  xiv.  14  So  quhene  the  Psalme  and 
Testament  to  reid  Within  this  land  was  nevir  hard  nor 
sene.  1831  R.  SHENNAN  Tales,  etc.  53  (E.D.D.)  The  Testa 
ment  was  his  school-book.  1834  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  IX. 
355  He  [Erasmus]  had  for  some  time  been,  .employed  in 
preparing  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament.  1842  BORROW 
Bible  in.  Spain  viii.  49,  I  had  brought  with  me  a  certain 
quantity  of  Testaments.  1869  MCLKNNAN  Peas.  Life  i.xvii. 
(E.D.D.),  The  Testament,  and  next ' the  Bible  ',  are  regular 
class-books.  1888  MRS.  WARD  R.  Elsmere  118  Her  little 
well-worn  Testament  open  on  her  knee. 

6.  attrib.  and   Comb.,  as   (sense    i)   testament' 
maker )  -making,  (sense  4)  testament-book ;  testa 
ment-man,  a  disciple  of  the  New  Testament. 

I571  New  Custom  in.  i,  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  III.  50  Here, 
take  at  my  hands  this  *Testament-book.  1533  TINDALK 
Supper  of  Lord  B  vj,  Where  soeuer  is  a  testament,  there  muste 
the  death  of  the  *testament  maker  go  betwene.  1880  MUIR- 
HEAD  Gaius  n.  §  113  A  female  acquires  the  right  of  *lesta- 
me ut -making  on  reaching  twelve.  1819  W.  TENNANT 
Papistry  Stormed  in.  (1827)  103  That  mad  ill-gainshon'd 
byke  O'  "Test 'merit-men  that  doth  us  fyke. 

Hence  Te'stament  v.t  intr.  to  make  a  will; 
trans,  to  leave  by  will,  bequeath  ;  whence  Te'sta- 
menting  -ubl,  sb. ;  Te  stameuted  a.  nonce-wd.,  in 
cluded  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament  Scriptures. 

1586  FERNE  Blaz.  Gentrie^  117  In  diuers  cases  in  the 
matter  of  testamenting  a  knight  is  priuiledged.  a  1878  H. 
AINSLIE  Pilgr.  Land  Burns  (1892)  198  What's  cros->'d 
the  craig  Can  ne'er  be  testamented.  1907  C.  GREGOKV 
Canon  <fr  Text  N.  T.  220  He  [Clement]  makes  short  com- 
ments  on  all  the  testamented  Scripture. 

tTestame-ntaire,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  F. 
testamentaire  testamentary.]  -Of  or  belonging  to  a 
testament ;  Old  Testamentaire,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Old  Testament  or  Mosaic  Covenant. 

11671  in  R.  Mac  Ward  True  Nonconf.  i.  19  The  resist- 
ancc  of  the  Maccabees  was  Old  Testamentaire,  and  now 
antiquate. 

Testamental  (testame-ntal),  a.  Now  rare. 
fad.  late  or  med.L.  testamentdl-is^  f.  L.  testament- 
urn  TESTAMENT  :  see  -AL.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of  a  testament. 

.  l6°*  True  9f  Perfect  Relat.  Cc  iij,  And  asked  Garnet  what 
interpretation  hee  made  of  this  totamentall  protestation. 
1621  Anmmni  Annot.  Pentat.tGen.  vi.  18  Diathekee,  that 


is,  a  Testament  or  Disposition.. may  be  named  a  testa- 
men  tall  covenant,  or  a  covenanting  testament,  a.  1647 
HABINGTON  Surv.  Wore,  in  Wore.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.  III. 
436,  I  omytt  the  Testamentall  tombestone  of  William  Edden 
of  Darlingscott  with  his.  .last  will.  1815  J.  MONTGOMERY 
Hymn  '  According  to  thy  gracious  -word'  il,  Thy  testamental 
cup  I  take,  And  thus  remember  thee. 

Hence  Testame  ntally  ath.,  in  a  testamental 
manner,  by  way  of  a  testament  or  will ;  Testa- 
me'ntalness,  testamental  quality  or  nature. 

1774  T.  WEST  Antiq.  Fur  ness  vi.  133  As  well  amongst  the 
living,  as  testamentally.  1669  BP.  PATRICK  Friendly  Debate 
35  A  fourth  tells  them  there  is  a  special  Mystery  in  looking 
at  the  Testamental  ness  of  Christ's  Sufferings. 

Testaine'litar,  a.  Sc.  Law.  [ad.  F.  testa- 
mentaire  (i6th  c.),  or  L.  lestauientar-ius :  see 
TESTAMENTARY  and-AU^.]  =  TESTAMENTARY  i,  2. 
Testa ment-testamentar :  see  TESTAMENT  2. 

1546  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  50  Tutrix  testamentar 
to  hir  barnes  and  said  umquhile  Hew.     1661  Charters  ret. 
Glasgow  (1906)  II.  41  Mary..tutrix  testamentar  of  Esmy 
duke  of  Lennox.     1681  STAIR  Instit.  i.  vi.  §  5  There  be  three 
kinds   of  Tutors. ..  The    fiist    is,   Tutor   Testamentar,   or 
nominate. 

Testamentarily  (testamc'ntanli),  adv.  rare. 
[f.  TESTAMENTARY  a.  +  -LY  -.  Cf.  obs.  K.  testa- 
mentairement  by  will  (1517  in  Godef.).]  In  a 
testamentary  manner,  by  will. 

1774  T.  WEST  Antiq.  Fitrness  ii.  35  By  these  presents, 
I  will,  command,  and  testamentarily  confirm.  1880  ML  IK- 
HEAD  Gaius  Digest  601  The  manumitter  was  entitled  todcal 
with  it  testamentarily  as  part  of  his  own  estate. 

t  Testamenta-rious,  a.  Obs.  rare"0,  [f.  L. 
testatnentari-us  (see  next)  +  -ot'ti.] 

1656  BLOUNT  GfotfUgr.^  Testtimentarions^  of,  or  belonging 
to  a  Testament  or  last  Will.  Hence  in  PHILUCS,  BAILKY,ASH. 

Testamentary  (testame-ntari),  a.  Also  6 
erron.  -ory.  [ad.  L.  testamsntari-uSy  f.  testament- 
uni  TESTAMENT;  sce-ARY1.  Cf.  TESTA.MENTAR.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  having  relation  to  a  testa 
ment  or  will ;  of  the  nature  of  a  will. 

Testamentary  capacity^  capacity  to  make  a  will.  Testa. 
jnentary  estate^  estate  subject  to  disposal  by  will. 

1456  raston  Lett.  1.373  ^V,  Lord  Chaum:eller  ,.is..souve- 
rain  juge  and  ordmarie  principalle  under  the  Pope  in  a  cause 
testamentarie.  1596  BACON  Max.  <^-  Use  COM.  Law  ii.  (1635) 
24  Its  not  an  estate  testamentory.  1755)  ROBERTSON  Hist. 
•Scot.  II.  Wks.  1813  I.  113  No  matrimonial  or  testamentary 
cause  could  be  tried  but  in  the  spiritual  courts,  a  1827 
in  Jar  man  Pewelfs  Devises  (ed.  3)  II.  169  All  the  residue 
of  his  '  goods  and  chattels,  rights,  credits,  personal  and 
testamentary  estate  whatsoever '.  1885  Manch.  Exam. 
3  Feb.  5/1  Mrs.  B.  was  not  of  testamentary  capacity. 

2.  Made  or  done  by  will ;  appointed  by  will. 

1547  Bk,    Marehauntes  e  j  b,   To  haue  some  aniuersari 
foundacion,  or  other  testamentary  gift.     ite&Gentl.  Calling 
v.  §  24  Some  testamentary  charities,    a  1794  FEARNE  Post/it 
Wks.  (1797)  435    In   regard   to   testamentary  dispositions 
of  land,     1838  W,  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.  1016  A  tutor- 
nominate  or   testamentary,   Is  he   whom  the  father  . .  has 
nominated,  either  in  a  testament,  or  in  some  other  writing. 
1869  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cotuj.  Ill.xii.  218  The  groundwork 
of  William's  claim  as  testamentary  successor  to  Kadward. 

b.  Expressed  or  contained  in  a  will. 
1762  STERNE  Tr.  S/tandyV.  x,  This  testamentary  proof  he 
gave  of  his  affection  to  his  master.  1851  HAWTHORNE  Ho. 
Sm.  Gables  xviii,  In  compliance  with  his  testamentary 
directions.  1910  Daily  News  20  July  4/2  It  has  carried 
out  the  testamentary  request. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Old  or  New  Testament. 
1849  W.  FITZGERALD  tr.  Whitaker's  Disput.  28  These 

books,  .are  comprised  in  the  old  and  new  Testaments,  and 
are  therefore  styled  Testamentary.  1905  J.  OBR  Probl. 
O.  T.  viii.  (1906)  272  Delitzsch  postulates  written  'testa 
mentary  discourses  and  laws  of  Moses. 

t  Testamenta'tion,  Obs.  rare-*,  [n.  of 
action  f.  med.L.  testamentdre  to  give  by  testament, 
whence  some  dictionaries  have  as  Eng.  Testa- 
me'ntate  z>.]  The  making  of  a  testament ;  the  dis 
posing  of  one's  property  by  will ;  —  TESTATIOJT  2. 

£•1765  BURKE  Tracts  on  Popery  Laws  Wks.  XIII.  328 
By  this  Law  the  right  of  testamentation  is  taken  away, 
which  the  inferiour  tenures  had  always  enjoyed. 

f  Testamenti-ferous,  a.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f. 
L.  testainent-wn  +  -FERGUS.]  Bearing  the  covenant : 
applied  to  the  Jewish  '  ark  of  the  covenant'. 

177*  NUGENT  tr.  Hist.  Fr.  Gerund  II.  92  And  whither 
went  wandering  this  concave  testamentiferous  ark? 

f  Testame*ntive,  a.  Obs.  rare"1,  [irreg.  f.  L. 
testament-urn  TESTAMENT  +  -IVE.]  Of  the  nature  of 
or  pertaining  to  a  testament  or  will. 

z6z>  MABBE  tr.  A  lemon's  tfAlf.  11.  242  Other  writings, 
processiue,..testameiuiue,..and  infinite  other  the  like. 

t  Te'stamentize,^.  Obs.rare.  [f. TESTAMENT 
+  -IZE.]  intr.  To  make  one's  will. 

«i66i  FULLER  Worthies^  Denbigh.  (1662)  iv.  34  Whether 
it  was.  .because  Welsh  Bishops  in  that  age  might  not  Testa- 
mentize  without  Royal  assent. 

II  Testamur  (test^-moj).  [From  the  L.  word 
testamur  '  we  testify ',  used  in  the  document,  from 
testdrt  to  testify.]  In  University  use  :  A  certificate 
from  the  examiners  that  a  candidate  has  satisfied 
them.  Also,  A  certificate  generally. 

1840  J.  T.  HEWLETT  P.  Priggitu  xvii,  Balamson  and 
Drinkwater.  .though  it  certainly  was  a  'shave',  got  their 
testamurs.  1860  J.  BATKMAN  D.  Wilson.  I.  vii.  115  The 
result  was  a  refusal  to  grant  the  required  testamur.  1863 
DOWDING  Life  fy  Corf.  G.  Calzxtus  xxvii.  263  A  formal 
testamur  fiuin  the  leading  Lutherans  at  the  Congress.  1897 


ESCOTT  Soc,  Trans/.  Viet.  Age  xiv.  iS-j  In  the  place  of  the 
'  Smalls  '  testamur,  .the  special  student  was  tested  closely. 

Testate  (te-sta),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  testat-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  tcstarl  (also  testare)  to  bear  witness, 
attest,  make  one's  will,  etc.] 

A.  Oiij.  1.  That  has  left  a  valid  will  at  death. 
1475  Rolls  of  Par  it.  VI.  139/1  Personesdij-ng  Testate  and 

Intestate.  1589  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  v.  xxvii.  (1612)  136  Nor 
all  die  testate.  1726  AYLIFFK  Parergoit  132  The  lawful 
Distribution  of  the  Goods  of  Persons  dying  both  Testate 
and  Intestate.  1906  Times  27  July  3/6  He  clearly  desired 
when  he  died  to  die  testate  and  not  intestate. 

2.  transf.  Disposed  of  or  settled  by  will.    Testate 
duty  i  succession  duty  on  an  estate  passing  by  will. 

1792  J.  BELKNAP  Hist.  AVw  Hanipsh.  III.  273  All  matters 
relative  to  the  settlement  and  descent  of  estates,  testate  and 
intestate.  1875  POSTE  £"«/«$  n.  Comm.  (ed.  2)  229  His  sue- 
cession  was  partly  intestate,  partly  testate.  1880  GLAD 
STONE  Sp.  Ho.  Comm.  15  Mar.,  Between  i,ooo£  and  i.soo/. 
the  old  testate  duty  was  so/. ;  the  new.  .is  to  be  3i/. 

B.  sb.  1 1.  One  who  has  given  testimony ;    a 
witness;  also  (app.)  testimony,  evidence.   Obs. 

1619  BRATHWAIT  New  Spring  Cijb,  When  thousand 
Testates  shall  produced  be,  For  to  disclose  their  close  hypo- 
crisie.  16x4  HEYWOOD  Captives  in.  ii.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  IV. 
162  Is  thy  hart  sear *d.. Against  just  testates  and  apparent 
truthes?  1635  —  Hierarch.  vi.  357  The  Stoicks  Testates 
were  to  that  Conviction.  1652  J.  WRIGHT  tr.  Camus'  Nat. 
Paradox  a  j,  Reader,  this  Testate  is  just. 
f2.  The  final  protocol  of  aroyalwrit ;  —  Tz.STE22- 
111604  HANMER  Chron.  Irel.  (1809)  545  He  granted  a 
Charter  to  the  towne  of  Kilkenny. .with  the  testate  of 
Thomas  Fitz  Antony.  1641  EARL  MONM,  Ir.Biondi's  Civil 
li'arres  i.  3  Such  gifts  being  of  no  validity  without  a  tes 
tate  of  the  great  Scale. 

3.  One  who  at  death  has  left  a  valid  will. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1871  Daily  News  21  Apr.  2  To  place 
all  personal  property,  whether  of  testates  or  intestates,  on 
the  same  scale.,  of  a  2  per  cent.  duty. 

Testate  (te-sUit),  v.  rare.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
testarl  (or  -are} :  see  prec.  and  -ATE  3  5.] 

1.  intr.  To  bear  witness,  to  testify,  to  attest. 
1624  HEYWOOD  Gunaik.  \.  2  As  Epiphanius  testates  of  him. 

Ibid.  15  In  Bauron..she  was  likewise  honoured,  and  us 
Lucan  testates,  in  Taurus,  a  inountaine  in  SiciHe.  1908 
Westw.  Gaz.  22  July  9/4  Prisoner  was  also  charged  with 
. .  forging  the  handwriting  of  the  testating  witness  to  the 
same  deed. 

2.  To  make  one's  will. 

1892  Pall  Mall  G.  21  June  2/1  As  good  Mdme.  Dubrai 
remarked  whilst  testating,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, '  He  [acat] 
has  all  his  life  been  accustomed  to  his  little  luxuries'. 

Testation  (test^-Jan).  [ad.  L.  testation-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  testdrt  \~are)  :  see  TESTATE  a.  Cf. 
obs.  F.  Ustacion  (14- 1 6th  c.  in  Godef.).] 

1 1.  Attestation,  testimony.  Obs. 

164*  H.  MORE  Songo/Soiilu.  iii.  n.  x.xix,  A  true  testation 
Of  the  souls  utter  independency  On  this  poor  crasie  Corse. 
a  1656  BP.  HALL  Satan's  Fiery  Darts  quenched  (R.),  How 
clear  a  testation  have  the  inspired  prophets  of  God  given  of 
old  to  this  truth?  1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr. 

2.  The  disposal  of  property  by  will. 

1832  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  in  IVe&tm.  Rev.  Apr.  298  That 
the  right  of  testation.  .is,  prima  facie ^  nothing  but  an  ex 
tension  of  the  simple  right  of  disposition,  to  the  doing  in 
a  convenient  way  what  must  otherwise  be  done  in  an  incon- 
\enient  one.  1861  MAINE  Anc.  Law  vi.  196  It  is  doubtful 
whether  a  true  power  of  testation  was  known  to  any  original 
society  except  the  Roman.  1876  DIGBY  Real  Prop.  viii.  343. 

Testator  (test^'tai).  [In  sense  i,  a.  AF.  testa- 
tour  —  F.  ~tettr(  1 3th  c.  in  Godef.  CompL),  ad.  late 
L.  testator-em^  agent-n.  from  testdri  to  witness, 
make  a  will.  In  sense  2  direct  from  L.] 

1.  One  who  makes  a  will ;  esp.  one  who  has  died 
leaving  a  will. 

[1306  Rolls  of  Parlt.  I.  220/1  La  volunte  de  cheacun 
testatour.]  1447  Ibid,  V.  129/2  Ther  remayneth  due  to  the 
saide  Executours,  for  their  saide  Testatour,..  the  sum  of  vii 
or  viii  m.  marcs.  1535  tr.  Littleton's  Nut.  Brev.  29 b,  The 
executours.  .brought  a  wrytte  of  Erroure  of  vtlawry  pro- 
nounced  agaynst  the  testatoure  in  hys  lyfe.  1664  Protests 
Lords  (1875)  I.  30  Provision  made  by  the  testator  to  pay 
honest  debts.  1766  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  xxiii.  376  That 
all  devises  of  lands  and  tenements  shall  not  only  be  in  writ 
ing,  but  signed  by  the  testator.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits, 
Ccckaynt\i\is>.  (.Bohn)  II.  64  A  testator  endows  a  dog  or  a 
rookery,  and  Europe  cannot  interfere  with  his  absurdity. 

1 2.  One  who  or  that  which  testifies ;  a  witness. 
1600  W,  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  350  Come  false  witnes, 

come  true  testator.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  435  To  all 
which,  and  much  more  haue  I  beene  an  occular  Testator. 
1698  in  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  I.  549,  I  am  a  perfect  Testator, 
by  report  of  David  Evans  acquittance. 

Hence  Testa* torship,  the  position  or  office  of  a 
testator;  Te-statory  a.t  pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  evidence. 

1624  BP.  AXDREWES  Serwt.,  Heb.  xiii.  20-21  (1629)  584 
Both,  in  His  [Christ's]  Pastor-ship,  and  in  His  Testator- 
ship.  1907  Daily  News  23  May  6  Whether  anything  would 
be  gained  by  giving  it  a  judicial  position  instead  of  a  testa- 
tory  we  must  be  allowed  to  doubt. 

Testatrix  (testfi-triks).  [a.  late  L.  testatrixt 
fern,  of  testator:  see  prec.]  A  female  testator. 

1591  Knaresborough  Wills  (Surtees)  I.  175  This  testatrix 
and  her  heires.  1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  (1779)  I.  vii.  57 
Mr.  H. . .  who  was  generously  remembered  by  the  testatrix. 
1880  J.  W.  SHERER  Conjuror's  Daughter,  etc.  279  The 
Testatrix  desired  to  mark  her  high  sense  of  [his]  merits  and 
services.. by  leaving  the  property  unreservedly  to  him. 

ilTestatum  (test^-t^m).  Law.  [L.,  neut.  pa. 
pple.  of  tesfari  (-are)  to  attest,  etc.] 


TESTATUJR. 
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TESTICLE. 


f  1.  A  writ  formerly  issued  when  .1  writ  of  capias 
was  returned,  the  sheriff  to  whom  it  was  first 
addressed  testifying  that  the  defendant  was  not  to 
be  found  within  his  jurisdiction  :  see  quots.  Obs. 

1607  COWKI.L  Interpr.  s.v.,  If  the  Shyreeue  return  (nihil 
habit  in  balliva  mfa\.  .another  writ  shall  be  sent  out  into 
any  other  Countie.. which  is  termed  a  Testatum^  because 
the  Shyreeue  hath  formerly  testified,  that  he  found  nothing 
in  his  Baylivveeke  lo  serue  the  tunic.  167*  T.  CORY  Course 
fr  Priict.  Coniiti.-Pl,  27  Untill .  .there  be  an  Rxecution  in  the 
Proper  County  eiiired  upon  the  Roll,  and  a  Testatunt 
awarded.  1848  WHARTON  Law  Le.v.,  TestattiM  writ,  a 
process  of  execution  which  is  issued  into  a  different  county 
than  that  in  which  the  venue  was  laid  in  the  declaration. 

2.  The  witnessing-clause  of  a  deed. 

1844  WILLIAMS  AVrt/  Prop.  (1875)  193  The  testatum,  or 
witnessing  part, '  Now  this  Indenture  witnesseth  '. 

[iTesta-tur.  [L.,  'he  testifies',  from  testari  to 
hear  witness,  etc.]  An  attestation. 

1701  Rouse's  Heav.  Unh>.  Advert.  3  To  which  he  pre 
fixed  his  most  solemn  Vidit  and  Testatur. 

t  Teste  l.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  teste  (nth  c.\ 
mod.F.  tete  head  :— L.  testa  an  earthen  pot,  in  late 
L.  a  skull,  in  pop.  L.  head.]  The  head. 

13..  K.  Alts.  7112  (Bodl.  MS.)  For  Cades  was  a  ferly 
beste  (>ries  shell  teeb  weren  in  his  teste.  ^1450  Tn>0 
Cookery-bks.  112  Test?  de  cure. — Nym  rys..£  bray  hem 
al  to  doust :  tempre  it  vp  with  alinand  inylk,  cast  iherto 
poudur  and  safron  &  sugur  [etc.]. 

Teste2  (te*sti).  Also  6  testey,  -ty,  7  -tee. 
[a.  L.  teste t  .ibl.  of  testis  witness.] 

1.  The  L.  word  teste  in  ablative  ateolute  constr. 
with  a  pronoun  (e.g.  meipso  myself}  or  name  of  a 
person,  as  used  in  the  authenticating  clause  of  a 
writ,  etc. :  see  sense  a ;  hence,  in  same  construc 
tion,  in  non-legal  use,  before  the  name  of  a  per 
son  cited  as  witness  or  authority,  =  (So  and  so) 
being  witness,  on  the  authority  or  evidence  of  (So 
and  so)  ;  teste  jneipso,  seipso,  on  my  or  his  own  testi 
mony  or  authority ;  also  as  sb.  one's  own  evidence. 

[£1194:  see  Note  to  sense  2.]  i6o7CowELL/«/rr/r.,  Testet 
U.. so  called,  because  the  very  conclusion  of  euery  writ 
wherein  the  dale  is  contained,  beginneth  with  these  words 
\teste  meipso^  etc.). 

1654  f  JAYTON  Pitas.  Notes  iv.  xxtii.  277  This  proofe  a  Teste 
seipso,  is  not  so  current  as  the  other.  >686  SOUTH  Serw. 
(1727)  II.  340  Presently  the  Sot.. vouched  also  by  a  Teste 
ATeipso,.. steps  forth  an  exact  Politician.  1844  BARUAM 
Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  11.  Blasphemer's  lt'~am.t  Many.,  com. 
manders  'Swore  terribly  (teste  T.  Shandy)  in  Flanders'. 
1848  LOWELL  Bigfaw  P.  Ser.  i.  ii,  The  Devil,  teste  Cotton 
Mather,  is  unversed  in  certain  of  the  Indian  dialects. 

2.  The  final  clause  in  a  royal  writ  naming  the  per 
son  who  authorizes  the  affixing  of  the  king's  seal. 

Where  (as  in  letters  close  and  patent)  the  king  himself 
authenticates  the  sealing,  the  clause  has,  since  Rich.  I, 
begun  teste  meipso  'witness  1  myself.  Where  a  high 
official  authenticates  (as  in  judicial  and  exchequer  writs, 
and  during  the  king's  absence),  his  name  and  (usually)  office 
are  stated.  As  such  a  clause  generally  stated  place  and 
date  of  sealing,  the  term  became  practically  =  DATB  jA.2 

1423  in  LetterJ>k.  I  Lond.  (1909)  298  The  teste  of  the 
which  maundement  ys  the  xx  day  of  Feverer,  the  second 
yeer  of  his  regne.  1467-8  Rolls  of  Parlt,  V.  603  2  Oure 
said  Letters  Patentes,  wherof  the  Teste  is  at  Westm*  the 
xixlh  day  of  Juyn.  i$4*-3  Act  344  35  Hen.  t '///.  026  5  14 
The  teste  of  euerye  bill  and  judiciall  proces  that  shall  pa-sse 
undre  the  saide  judiciall  Seal],  shalbe  undre  the  name 
of  suche  of  the  saide  Justices  . .  in  lyke  nianer  and  forme 
as  is  used  in  the  Common  Place  in  Englande.  1577-87 
HOLINSHEO  Chron.  HI.  1245/1  It  was  ooone  by  the  son 
in  the  fathers  name,  and  vnder  the  teste  of  the  son,  the 
father  yet  being  king  in  shew.  1588  LAMBABDK  F.ircn. 
ii.  ii.  106  \V hiui . .  may  bee  in  the  name  of  the  Queene,  and 
vnder  the  Teste  of  the  lustice  of  the  Peace,  thus.  .\Vit: 
the  said  G.  M.  1653  Acts  $  Orditt.  Part.  (1658)  275  From 
and  after  the  six  ana  twentieth  day  of  December,  1653,  the 
Name,  Style,  Title  and  Teste  of  the  *  Lord  Protector,  .of 
the  Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
the  Dominions  thereto  belonging  ',  shall  be  used,  and  no 
other.  1658  Practick  Part  of  Law  6  Thi*  Writ  may  bear 
Teste  out  of  the  Term.  167*  Cow  Course  $  Pratt.  Comtn.. 
PL  23  Of  the  Teste's  and  Rctorns  of  Writs  in  all  Actions 
real  and  personal.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Cotnnt*  L  ii.  172  No 
candidate  shall,  after  the  date  (usually  called  the  test*)  of 
the  writs. .give  any  money  or  entertainment.  179*  Act 
Cangr.  in  Bowiers  Law  Diet.  (1898)  S.y.,  All  writs  and 
process  issuing  from  the  supreme  or  a  circuit  court  shall 
bear  teste  of  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court.  1818 
CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  396  It  appeared  the  teste  of  the 
warrant  of  attorney  was  after  appearance. 

b.  Hence,  more  generally,  a  clause  stating  the 
name  of  a  witness  (as  to  a  charter  in  writ-form). 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vu.  xliv.  \  45.  380  His  name 
is  continually  set  dowtie,  as  a  \Vitnesse  in  the  testecs  of  his 
fathers  Charters,  c  1617  in  Hardy  Rot,  Chart.  (1837) 
Introd.  30  There  was  some  question  about  the  marshalling 
of  these  testes  in  there  due  place.  It-id.,  Whether  the  I  hike 
..should  take  his  place  in  the  teste  as  Earle  of  Kichm  n<l 
or  Duke  of  I^enneux. 

fc.  Evidence,  proof.  Obs. 

1567  FFNTON  Trag.  Ditc.  214  Whyche  kynde  of  court yng 
thaniarus  Luchyn  forgatt  not  too  prefer  as  a  testey  of  hys 
seruice  and  a  turtherer  of  his  sut> .  (1585  Fair*  Em  u. 
i.  too  Whose  glauncing  eyes,  .lliues  testies  of  their  Maisters 
amorous  hart 

Teste,  obs.  form  of  TKST  jA.i,  '*. 

Tested,  teate'd, ///.  a. :  see  under  TKST  v. 

f  Testee*.  Obs.  rare.  [Irreg.  formation  from  L. 
testis  witness,  perh.  with  ending  -EE  as  in  trustee, 
etc.]  A  witness.  Cf.  TESTED 


1654    VILVAIN    F.pit.    Ess.    vi.    Ivxvi,    Xo    Murdrer    be:    I 
Wbontcr:  Theef:  fals  Testee  \rinic  thecj.     »68a  U.  WARE    ! 
/•'p.vcs  fy  fr'ircbr,  \\.  2  \  Three  '1  otees  were  to  wait  on  the>e 
Houses  weekly,  to  take  out  what  Minims  there  were  thrown  in. 

Tester1  (te*st-»J  .  Forms  :  a.  4- tester;  5 -ere, 
-our,-ir,  -ur(e,testre,.SV.ty«ter,-yr,  5-6teester, 
6  (9)  tester,  6-7  -ar,  teaster  ($  dial*}t  7  taister. 
#.  6test-,teasteme,  testorne,  7-arn,-ern.  [prob, 
from  OK. :  cf.  testre  fern,  (ijth  c.,  one  example  in 
Godef.)  the  vertical  part  of  a  bed  behind  the  head  ; 
also  OF.  tesficre,  mod.F.  tetiere  a  covering  for  the 
head,  etc.,  It.  testierat  Sp.  testera,  med.L.  testerat 
-eria  (see  TESTER  K);  also  med.L.  testeriunt,  tes- 
truni)  testftra,  also  testate^  all,  according  to  Du 
Cangc,  =  'the  upper  part,  top,  or  upper  covering 
of  a  bed ',  derivatives  of  L.  testat  in  late  pop.  L. 
and  Comm.  Romanic  'head'. 

The  historical  relations  of  these  words  are  not  quite  clear, 
but  app.  med.L.  testeriuntt  -erint  It.  tcstiera,  Sp.  tester,it 
OK.  testiere,  and  ME.  testers,  go  together  in  form,  as  do 
Turd.  I ,.  test  ruin,  OF.  and  MK.  test  re %  and  perh.  also  med.  I.. 
testura  and  MK,  testnr\  though  the  senses  are  specialized 
in  different  langs.  The  other  Eng.  forms  appear  to  have 
been  assimilated  to  various  endings  in  -ert  -ar,  -or,  -wr,  and 
(erratically)  -emt  -<?r«.J 

1.  A  canopy  over  a  bed,  supported  on  the  posts 
of  the  bedstead  or  suspended   from   the  ceiling ; 
formerly  (esp.   in    phrase  tester  and  felure\  the 
vertical  part  at  the  head  of  the  bed  which  ascends 
to  and  sometimes  supports  the  canopy,  or  (as  some 
think)  the  wooden  or  metal  framework  supporting 
the  canopy  and  curtains. 

a.  c  1380  \VVCLIF  ll'ks.  fiSSo)  434  In  aparel  of  chaumbre, 
as  in  proud  beddis  testeris  K:  curteyns.  14..  I'oc.  in 
Wr.-Wiilcker  615/17  Tapisterium^  anc*  a  Tt-stour.  a  1440 
Sir  Dfgrev.  1474  tlur  bede  was  offas/ure,  With  testur  and 
celure.  Ibid.  1485  Ther  was  at  hur  testere  The  kyngus 
owne  banere.  c  1440  /'romp.  Par-s.  489/2  Teester,  or  teth- 
tere  of  a  bed,  c«/iV«//«w.  1449  Test.  Ebor,  (Surtees)  II.  156 
Testur.  1454  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  133  My  bed.  .wibthe  testour 
&  Canape  ther-lo.  1530  PALSGR.  280/1  Testar  for  a  bcdde, 
dossier.  1548  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  II.  xvi.  129  A 
bedstead  gilt,  with  a  tester  and  counterpoint,  with  curtains 
belonging  to  the  same.  1556  WIIHALS  Diet.  (1568)  51  i  A 
teaster  ouer  the  bedde,  canopus.  1670  F.  SAND^ORD  Order 
Funeral  Dk.  Albcmarle  (1722)  5  A  Bed  of  State  of  black 
Velvet  ..  with  black  Plumes  at  the  four  Corners  of  the 
Tester.  1801  tr.  Ga&rieltfs  Myst.  Unsb.  III.  4  The  tester 
of  a  bed.  .was  suspended  by  cords  to  the  lofty  ceiling.  1805 
Q.  Rev.  Apr.  394  Th«=  tester,  carved  and  panelled,  is  sur 
rounded  by  a  cornice,  inlaid  with  lighter  wood,  from  whith  ; 
a  crimson  silk  valance  and  curtains  bang. 

P.  lifft  In  Willis  &  dark  C«m^ridbv  (1886)  III.  351  Abed- 
stok  with  cortins  of  dornix,  and  testerne  of  the  same.  1565- 
73  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Connpeuat  ..a.  Canapie. .  .Some  haue 
vsed  it  for  a  testorne  to  hang  puer  a  bed.  1599  Nottingham 
Rec.  IV.  252  Oneolde  thinncsilke  teasterne  fora  bedtl.  1655 
tr.  Com.  Hist.  Francion  iv.  11  He  took  a  Rise  Yioll  from 
the  testern  of  his  lied. 

2.  transf.  andyf^".  Something  that  covers  or  over 
hangs;  astirine;  a  canopy  carried  over  a  dignitary  ; 
the  soundboard  of  a  pulpit,  etc. 

£•1415  WVNTOUN  Crwu  vi.  x.  773  (Cott.  MS.)  He  mad  a 
lystyr  [v.r.  textuere]  in  bat  qwhile,  Qwhar  in  was  cloyssit 
be  Ewangile,  Platit  oure  withe  siluir  bricht.  1598  FI.ORIO, 
BaldacehinQ) .  .a  testerne  carried  ouer  Princes.  1611  COTGR., 
Surciel,  the  tester  of  a  cloth  of  State.  1830  OALT  Ln-vrie 
T.  iv.  iv,  A  night  under  the  starry  tester  of  the  heavens. 
1846-75  PARKER  Gloss.  Arckit.  s.v.,  The  canopy  over  Queen 
Eleanor's  tomb  at  Westminster  is  called  a  tester  in  old  docu 
ments.  MBSXAiCMWM  i  Aug.  119-3  The  remarkably  fine 
pulpit  and  tester  of  the  church  of  Bishop's  Waltham. 

3.  attrib.  and    Comb.*   as  tester-bed^   -bedsieadt 
•rail*,  tester-covering  adj. 

i6»  DRAVTON  Poly-olt>.  xxvi.  85  The  rich  and  sumptuous 
Beds,  with  Tester -couering  plumes.      1730  SOUTHALL  Bugs    \ 
35  Oak-Bedsteds.  and  plain  Wainscot    Head-Itoards,  and    ' 
Tester- Rails  of  that  Wood.     1843  HORROW  Bihlt  in  Spain 
xxiii.  (Pelh.  Libr.)  160,  I  was  stretched  on  the  tester  bed.    i 
1873  Sat.  Rtv.  39  Nov.  707/1  The  mother  of  St.  John  the 
Itaptist  is  supported  by  cushions  in  a  tester  bedstead. 

Hence  Testere d  (te'stajd)  a.,  having  a  tester. 

1790  MRS,  A.  M.  JOHXSOK  Monmoutk  I.  70  The  lofty 
testered  bed.  .was  in  a  ruinous  state. 

tTe'Ster2.  Oh.  Also  5  tejte*re,  teeatee-r, 
testor ,  ||  test iero.  [a.  OF.  testtire  ( 1 2th  c.  in  : 
Godef.  Comply  '  any  kind  of  hcad-peece,  parti 
cularly  a  scull,  sallct,  or  stecle  cap,  also  the 
crowne  of  a  hat1  (Cotgr.),  mod.F.  tctiere  covering 
of  the  top  of  the  head,  coif,  headstall  of  a  horse, 
=  It.  ttstiera  '  head  piece,  a  caske  or  helmet, 
testerne  or  head  of  any  thing,  head-stall  of  a  bridle ' 
(Florio),  Sp.  testera  *  armour  for  the  forehead  of  a 
horse'  (Minsheu),  Pg.  testeira  'anything  to  cover 
the  front',  med.L.  testera,  testeria  (Du  Cange),  f. 
testa,  OF.  teste  head.] 

A  piece  of  armour  for  the  head  ;  a  head-piece,  a 
casque  ;  also,  a  piece  of  armour  for  the  head  of  a 
horse ;  a  kind  of  mask  or  visor  with  holes  for  the 
eyes,  apertures  for  the  ears,  etc. 

c  1386  CHAUCEB   Knt.'s    T.    1641    The  sheeldes   brighte, 
twteres[r.  rr.  testers,  leesteersl  and  trappures,  Gold  hewen     ! 
helmes,   hauberkes.      1465    Mann,   *    llemsek,   Erp,   Eng. 
(Roxb.)  985   The   man    that    maketh  his  testor  of  mayle. 
1484  CAXTON  Ckh-a/ry  67  To  his  hors  is  gyuen  in  his  he<!e 
a  tc^tiere  to  ^ignefye  that  a  kny;t  ought  to  do  none  armcs     ' 
without  reason. 

Tester  3  (te*st*j).  art  A.  Forms  :  a.  6  teatourn, 


teastoru,  6-;  testern,  -erne,  -orn,  -orne  ;  £.  6-7 
testor,  7  -ar,  teaster,  6-  tester,  [app.  the  result 
of  a  series  of  corruptions  or  perversions  of  TESTON.] 
A  name  for  the  TESTON  of  Henry  VIII,  esp.  as 
debased  and  depreciated  ;  subsequently  a  colloquial 
or  slang  term  for  a  sixpence. 

a.  1546  WKIOTHESLEY  C/MH.  (Camden)  I.  176  Condemned 
for  treason  for  counterfeiting  testornes.  1560  in  Buccfeut/t 
AfSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I,  223  Knowledge  of  the  better 
testornes  from  the  worse.  1579  (i.  HAKVKV  Letter-bk. 
(Camden)  72  Eloquence,  .were  more  worth  then  a  crackd 
testerne  in  his  purse.  1614  J.  CXIKI-:  Greene's  TitQuoque 

0  iij  b,  A  testerne  or  a  shilling  to  a  scrunnt  that  brings  you 
a  glasse  of  beere,  bindes  his  hands  to  his  lippes. 

0.  1567-8  in  \\tk  Rep.  Dep.  Kpr.  Irel.  18-3  With  not  more 
than  two  testers  a  day  each.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  //',  in. 
ii.  296  Hold,  there  i.s  a  Tester  for  thee.  1608  DAY  Law 
Trickes  in.  i,  Prethce  giue  the  Fidler  a  testai  and  send  him 
packing.  1613  TAPP  t'nt/iit'.  KnewL  53  There  is  also  the 
IVster  or  halfe  shilling  which  is  6d.  1765  foe*  IF.  Commis 
sary  i.  Wks.  1799  II.  8,  I  hope  you'll  tip  me  the  tester 
to  drink.  i8a*  LAMB  l-.lia  Ser.  i.  f'rnise  Chimney  weepers, 
If  it  be  starving  weather.. the  demand  on  thy  humanity 
will  surely  rise  to  a  tester,  a  1839  PK.O:»  foetus  (1864)  I. 
04  Well  !  it  was  worth  a  silver  tester,  To  *ee  how  she 
frowned  when  the  Abbess  blessed  ht-r. 

Tester  4  ;te'stoj\  [Agcnt-n.  f.  TEST  :-.-  or  *M  : 
see  -ER!.]  One  who  tests  or  proves,  or  whose 
business  is  to  test  the  quality  or  condition  of  any 
thing ;  a  device  for  testing.  In  quot.  1697,  (?)  a 
supporter  of  religious  or  political  tests. 

1661  BOVI.E  Style  of  Script.  1 1675)  128  Those  wary  testers, 
that  like  not  to  be  cheated  1697  IS\BKL  WRIGHT  in  Collect. 
Dying  Test.  (1806)  42  Testcis,  Banders,  Bloodshedders 
Constnters  to  lilood.  1701  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3818  4  The 
Queen  has  l>eeu  pleaded  to  appoint.. Hopton  Hains  Esq., 
Weigher  and  Tester  of  the  Mint.  1881  OciLViB(Annandale), 
Tester,  one  who  tests  [etc.];  as,  a  good  tester.  1884  K  SIGHT 
Di\t.  Meek.)  Svppl^  Steam  Gage  Tester,  an  instrument  to 
te*>t  the  accuracy  of  the  steam  gage.  1899  W'estm,  Gaz. 

1  |  Jan.  S   i  A  train,  .stops;  a  tester  is  going  round  with  his 
hammer  striking  the  wheels.   1910  Ibid.  8  Mar.  5,  2  A  device 
which  commends  itself  to.  .owners  of  motor<ars  generally 
is  the  Acer  brake  hor^e-power  tester. 

t  Testern,  v.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [See  TKSTEK  \] 
trans.  To  present  with  a  tester  ;  to  '  tip  '. 

1591  SHAKS.  7'r/'<>  Gent.  i.  i.  153  To  tesiifie  your  bounty,  I 
thank  you,  you  haue  testern'd  me. 

Testern(e,  obs.  form  of  TKSTKR  ', ;t. 

Testes,  pi.  of  TESTIS.     Testey,  obs.  f.  TKSTE  -. 

Testibrachial  (te:stibr*i'kial),  a.  Anat.  [l. 
mod.L.  testibrachi'Um  (f.  testis  TKSSTIB  +  bratfAiurri 
arm)  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  testibrackium 
or  prepeduncle  of  the  cerebellum,  being  the  process 
fioin  the  cerebellum  to  the  testis  of  the  brain. 

1891  in  Cent.  Diit. 

iiTesticardin.es  (te-stikaudin/z),  sb.pl.  Zoo!. 
[mod.L.,  f.  testa  shell  +  cardo  (carding  hinge.]  A 
primary  division  of  brachiopods,  having  hinged 
shells;  opposed  to  Ecardlncs,  Hence  Testica  r- 
dine  a.  rare,  Testica'rdinate  a.,  having  a  hinged 
shell. 

1878  BEI.I,  (7**iV«/Mwr'j  Contp.  Anat.  308  In  the  Test!- 
caruines  it  is  short  and  largely  chitinised.  1888  ROU.ESTON 
&  JACKSON  Anini.  Life  693  in  the  hinged  P.rachiopoda  or 
Testicardines  the  dorsal  valve  is  furnished  with  a  projecting 
cardinal  process  to  which  are  attached  the  divaricator 
muscles.  1895  Cambr.  \at.  Hist.  III.  xvii.  467  On  the 
inner  surface  of  the  shell  of  the  Testicardinale  Hrachiopoda 
..are  two  lateral  teeth. 

Testicle  (te-stik'l).  Also  5  testicule.  [ad. 
L.  testiculusj  dim.  f.  testis  TESTIS  -  :  see  -CTLE.  Cf. 
K.  testicttle,  Sp.,  Pg.  testicufa,  It.  tfstifolo.]  Each 
of  the  two  ellipsoid  glandular  bodies,  constituting 
the  sperm-secreting  organs  in  male  mammals,  and 
usually  enclosed  in  a  scrotum  ;  =  TESTIS-  i  a. 

c  1415  tr.  Arderne's  Treat.  Fistula  14  His  testicule*.  w.u 
bolned  out  of  mesure.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gttillenifau's  Fr. 
Ckirnrg.  21  b/i  This  swellmge.  .of  the  testicles.  1646  SIR 
T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  K6.  in.  iv.  112  That  a  liever  to  escape 
the  Hunter,  bites  oft  ins  testicles  or  stories,  is  a  tenent  very 
ancient.  1783  JUSTAMOND  tr.  Raynafs  Hist.  Indies  \.  307 
It  is  very  certain,  and  has  often  been  observed  that  the 
Hottentot  men  have  but  one  testicle.  1876  BllSTOWB  The. 
f(  Pract.  Aled.  (1878)  171  (Small-pox)  Inflammation  of  the 
ovary  or  testicle  is  occasionally  observed. 

b.  Rarely  applied  to  the  corresponding  organs  in 
non-mammals:  see  TKSTIS-  i  b. 

[1634  R.  H.  Safeme's  Kef  intent  36  '*'     tides  or  Stones,  and 
especially  stones  of  fatte  Cockes   .be  very  good  and  great 
nourishers.]     1713  WARDER  True  Ama^ms  10  [The  Drone 
has]  a  large  pair  of  Testicles,  as  big  as  great   Pins  Heads. 
1841   71    T.   ILJoni  Anini.  Kingd.  (eel.  4)  aS;   Both   the 
ovary  and  testicle   are  evidently  temporary  organs.     1877 
\nat.  In--.  Anint.  vii.  389  The  testicle  is  an  elon 
gated  sac  which  lies  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  intestine, 
f  c.  transf.  The  ovary  in  females.  Obs. 

1545  KAVNOLO  Byrtk  Mankynde  i.  (1634)  69  The  right 
stone  or  testicle  in  a  Woman.  1684  tr.  Sonet's  Mtrc. 
Comfit,  x.  364  The  Womb  with  its  Ligaments  and  ihe 
Testicles  may  hurt  the  Loins.  1691  RAY  Creation  it.  (1692)66 
Membranes,  .capable  of  a  prodigious  extension,  as  we  see 
in  the  Hydatidcs  of  the  female  Testicles  or  Ovaries. 

fd.  //.  An  old  name  for  an  orchid,  from  the 
form  of  the  tubers  :  in  quot.  app.  applied  to 
Spirnnthes  aiituttmalis.  Obs. 

'597  OEKAROK  Herbal  i.  cii.  169  The  firvt  is  called.. in 
English  sweete  smelling  Testicles  or  Stones. 
e.  attrib.  and  Comb. 


TESTICOND. 

1880  GUNTHER  Fishes  157  In  the  European  species  Of  \ 
Serranus  a  testicle-like  body  is  attached  to  the  lower  part  I 
of  the  ovary.  1899  CAGNKV  tr.  Jaksctfs  Clin.  Diagn.  ix.  i 
(ed.  4)  424  Finely  granular  testicle-cells. 

Testicond  (te-stik^nd),  a.  Zool.  [f.  L.  testis,  \ 
TESTIS  2  +  cond-tre  to  conceal.]  Having  the  testes  j 
contained  within  the  body,  as  the  Cetacea. 

1864  DANA  cited  in  WEBSTER. 

Testicular  (testi-ki/?lai),  a.     [f.  L.  testiculus 
TESTICLE  :  see  -AB  * ;  cf.  F.  testiailaire^ 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  containing,  or  having  the 
nature  or  function  of  a  testicle  or  testicles. 

1656   BLOUNT  Glossogr.^    Testicular^  . .  belonging   to   the 


the  last  segments  in  this  region  are  testicular,  the  three 
intermediate  ones  being  ovarian.  1899  CAGNEY  tr.  Jaksch  s 
Clin.  Diagn.  ix,  The  spermatic  or  testicular  secretion. 

2.  Resembling  a  testicle  in  form ;  testieulate. 

1769  E.  BANCROFT  Guiana  73  Berries  of  a  reddish  yellow    ' 
colour,  and  testicular  form.    1821  W.  P.C.  BARTON  Flora  N. 
Amer.  I.  53  The  genus  orchis,  .derives  its  name  from  the    i 
testicular  shape  of  the  roots  in  many  species. 

Testiculate    (testi-kiwl^t),  a.      [ad.  late  L. 
testiculatits :    see  TESTICLE  and  -ATE  -.]     Formed 
like  a  testicle  (=  prec.  2);   also,  applied  to  the    ' 
twin  tubers  of  certain  species  of  Orchis. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  in.  xxii.  (1765)  220  In  Orchis, 
where  the  Species  are  known  by  the  Roots  being  fibrose,     ; 
round  or  testiculate.     1828  in  WEBSTER. 

So  Testi'culated  a.  [-KI>I  2]  in  same  sense. 

1725  SLOANE  Jamaica  II.  95  Berries,,  .two  always  sticking 
close  or  being  join'd  together,  as  if  testiculated.  1727 
BAILEY  vol.  II,  Testicnlated  Root,  .consists  of  two  Knobs, 
resembling  a  Pair  of  Testicles.  1731  WATSON  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XLVII.  178  From  this  testiculated  appearance  they 
called  these  plants  males.  1775  in  ASH, 

f  Testi-culatory,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,    [f.  as  prec. 
•f  -ORY  2.]     Generative. 
a  1693  Urquharfs  Rabelais  in.  xxvii.  224  Testiculatory 

Ability. 

Testicule,  obs.  form  of  TESTICLE. 

t  Testiculose,  a.  Obs.  rare-0.  [i."L.  testicul~ns 
TESTICLE  +  -OSE*.]  So  fTesticulous  a. 

1721  BAILEY,  Testiculous,  that  hath  great  Cods.  1727 
—  vol.  II,  Testiculose i*  .that  hath  large  Cods.  1775  in  ASM. 

Testie,  dial.  var.  TEISTIE,  Hlack  Guillemot. 

||  Testiere :  see  TESTER  2. 

Testif,  -yf,  obs.  forms  of  TESTY. 

t  Testificate.    Chiefly^.  Obs.    [ad.  L.  testi-    ' 
ficat-um  (that  which  is)  testified,  subst.  use  of  neut. 
pa.  pple.  of  testtficarl  to  TESTIFY.]     A  writing 
wherein  a  fact  is  attested ;  a  certificate  ;  spec,  in  Sc. 
Law.  see  quot.  1838. 

1610  in  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  277  To  requyre 
..a  testificatof  his  conversation  past,abilitie,  and  qualifica 
tion  for  the  function.  1620  SHELTON  £;//>.  (1746)  IV.  xxxiii.  ' 
258  Which  Testificate  he  desired.  1676  W.  Row  Contn. 
Blair's  Atitobiog.  xi.  (1848)  366  Three  testificates  were  sent 
over  to  the  Committee,  a  ijz»  FouNTAlNHALL />«(&,  (1761) 
II.  394  A  testificate  being  returned  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  to  be  found  in  their  books.  1838  W.  HELL  Diet.  Law 
Scot.,  Testificate,,  was  a  solemn  written  assertion,  not  on 
oath,  used  in  judicial  procedure. .  .The  term  is  now  obsolete. 
b.  fig.  Evidence,  indication. 

1590  GREENE  Never  too  late  (1600)  98  The  wenches  eyes 


VIII.  65  He  gave  a  deep  sigh,  which  was  a  testificate  to 
me  that  the  leaven  of  unrighteousness  was  still  within  him. 

Testification  (te'stifik^'Jan).  Now  rare.  [a.  ' 
obs.  F.  testification  (1400  in  Godef.),  or  ad.  L.  i 
testification-em  jK .  of  action  f.  testificarl  to  TESTIFY.]  j 
The  action  or  an  act  of  testifying ;  the  testimony  | 
borne ;  a  fact  or  object  (as  a  document,  etc.)  serving 
as  evidence  or  proof. 

c  1450  Cov.  Myst.  vii.  (1841)  69  Wyttnessynge  here,  be  trew 
testy ficacion,  That  maydenys  childe  xal  be  prince  of  pes. 
"593  ABP.  BANCROFT  Daung.  Posit,  i.  Hi.  10  A  testification 
was  made  of  their  intentes.  1633  SANDERSON  Sernt.  (1681) 
II.  30  Honour,  .is  an  acknowledgment  or  a  testification  of 
some  excellency  or  other  in  the  person  honoured,  by  some 
reverence  or  observance  answerable  thereunto.  1640-1  Kirk- 
cudbr.  IVar.CoHim.  Min.  Bk.  (1855)  42  That  he  shall  bring. . 
Margaret  Sampell's  testification  that  he  is  her  hired  servant. 
1671  FLAVEL  Fount.  Life  xi,  Thankofferings,  in  Testifica 
tion  of  Homage,  Duty  and  Service.  1718  HICKES  &  NELSON 
J.  Kettlfivelt  n.  xxxii,  139  For  the  perpetual  Testification 
whereof  there  was  an  Instrument  drawn  up.  1865  G.  MERE 
DITH  Rhoda  Finning  ix,  The  thin  blue-and-pink  paper,  and 
the  foreign  postmarks— testifications  to  Dahlia's  journey. 

Testificator  (testi-fik^tai).  rare.  [Agent-n. 
in  Latin  form  f.  L.  testificarl  to  TESTIFY  :  see  -OR.] 
One  who  testifies  or  attests  ;  a  testifier. 

1730  in  BAILEV  (folio).  1755  in  JOHNSON.  1854  W.  WATER- 
WORTH  Orig.  Anglicanism  10  There  has  been  ..  from  the 
Apostolic  days,  an  uninterrupted  body  of  testificators. 

Testificatory  (testifik^-tari,  testi-fikatari),  a.  j 
[See  prec.  and -OKY  2;  cf.  QK.testificatoire  (1387).]  i 
Of  such  a  kind  as  to  testify,  or  serve  as  evidence. 

»593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  (1613)  24  They  shall  haue..not 
one  stone  of  thy  Temple  or  Sanctuarie  testificatory  against    , 
them.    iSjt  CARLYLE  m  FroudeLi/e  (1882)  Lxxii.  417  This 
morning  came  a  decent  testificatory  letter  from  Duller     1834 
FrascrsMag.  IX.  169  A  Fanatic. .conceives  the  workings    ! 
uf  his  own  mind,  .to  be  testificatory  uf  the  truth  of  opinion,    i 


Testified  (te-stifaid),  ///.  a.     [f.  TESTIFY  v.  + 

-ED1.]     Attested;  made  known,  declared. 

1552  HULOET,  Testified  or  knowen  of  all  men,  testatits. 
1648  MILTON  Tenure  Kings  (1650)  4  Justice . .  is  the  Sword  of 
God . .  in  whose  hand  soever . .  his  testified  will  is  to  put  it. 

Testifier  (te-stif3i|3i).  [f.  TESTIFY  v.  +  -ER  *.] 
One  who  testifies;  a  witness. 

1611  COTGR.,  Tesmoing^  a  witnesse,  testis,  testifier.  1659 
PEARSON  Creed  \.  (1662)  4  The  strength  and  validity  of 
every  Testimony  must  bear  proportion  with  the  Authority  of 
the  Testifier.  1752  J.  GILL  Trinity\.  13  Though  the  Father, 
Word,  and  Spirit  are  one,  yet  not  one  person  ;  because  if  so, 
they  could  not  be  three  tesiifiers.  1854  E.  G.  HOLLAND 
Mem.  y.  Badger  xi.  209  Tesiifiers  to  the  same  fact. 

Testify  (te-stifai),  v.  Also  5-6  testy-,  5-7 
teste-;  4  -fije,  4-6  -fye,  4-8  -fie,  6  (Sc.}  -fei. 
[ad.  late  or  med.L.  testificare^  cl.  L.  testijicari  to 
bear  witness,  proclaim,  f.  testi'S  witness  +  fa-its 
making:  see  -FY.  So  obs.  F.  testifier  (i6th  c.).] 

1.  trans.  To  bear  witness  to,  or  give  proof  of  (a 
fact) ;  to  assert  or  affirm  the  truth  of  (a  statement)  ; 
to  attest. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xin.  172  Meny  prouerbis  ich  myghte 
haue  of  meny  holy  seyntes,  To  testlfie  [v.rr.  lestefie,  teste- 
fije]  for  treuthe  be  tale  bat  ich  she  we.  6-1420  ?  LYUG.  As- 
sembly  of  Gods  452  That  can  Dame  Nature  well  testyfy, 
1495  Act  ii  Hen,  K//,  c.  10  §  2,  ij  witnesses  or  moo  that 
woll  witnesse  and  testefie  the  seid  payment.  1526  TINDALE 
yohn  iii.  it  We  speake  that  we  knowe,  and  testify  that  we 
have  sene.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Connn.  55  b,  A  signe 
wherby  he  maye  testifie,  that  he  careth  for  vs.  16. .  Roils 
of  Parlt.  II.  438/1  It  is  testified  by  the  said  Earle.  .that 
the  said  Arnold  was  taken.  1820  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830) 
I V.  325  The  superlative  wisdom  of  Socrates  is  testified  by  all 
antiquity. 

b.  intr.  (usually  with  of)  and  absol. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xin.  93  panne  shal  he  testifye  of 
a  tnnitee  and  take  his  felawe  to  witnesse.  1513  BRADSHAW 
St.  Werbitrge  i.  2448  That  they  shulde  testyfy  with  hym  in 
this  case.  1526  TINDALE  yohn  ii.  25  Jesus . .  neded  nott  that 
eny  man  shulde  testify  off  man.  For  he  knewe  what  was  in 
man.  1579  W.  WILKINSON  Confut.  Family e  of  Loue  To 
Rdr.  *iv  b,  Those  which  take  in  hand  to  testifie  of  any  matter 
whatsoever.  1746-7  HERVEY  Medit.  (1818)  192  Drop  down, 
ye  Showers,  and  testify  as  you  fall,  testify  of  His  grace. 
1884  J.  QUINCY  Figures  of  Past  228  [He]  testified  to  me  of 
the  affection  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  his  slaves. 

2.  trans/,  of  things :  a.  trans.  To  serve  as  evi 
dence  of;  to  constitute  proof  or  testimony  of.     b. 
intr.  and  absol. 

1445  in  Anglia  XXVIII.  271  Also  thi  writyng  testifieth 
thi  yiftes  be  not  streyned.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  V/,  iv.  ii. 
158  The  brickes  are  aliue  at  this  day  to  testifie  it.  1644 
EVELYN  Diary  12  Nov.,  Dioclesian's  Bathes,  whose  ruines 
testifie  the  vastness  of  the  original  foundation.  1794  SULLI 
VAN  View  Nat.  II.  132  Do  not  these  shells  testify  a  present, 
or  a  former  communication  between  these  contending  ele 
ments  of  fire  and  water?  1849  HANNA^/C/W.  Chalmers  I.  ii. 
42  The  manuscript  volumes. .still  remain  to  testify  his  dili 
gence.  1879  HUXLEY  Hume  vi.  116  The  proposition ..  must 
mean . .  that  the  fact  is  testified  by  my  present  consciousness. 

1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr,  iv.  iii.  131  Why  heere  is  the  note  of 
the  fashion  to  testify..  .Reade  it.  1879  M.  PATTISONJ!///A>« 
iii.  37  His  three  Latin  epigrams  addressed  to  this  lady,  .testify 
to  the  enthusiasm  she  excited  in  the  musical  soul  of  Milton. 

3.  trans.  To  profess  and  openly  acknowledge  (a 
fact,  belief,  object  of  faith  or  devotion,  etc.) ;  to 
proclaim  as  something  that  one  knows  or  believes. 
Chiefly  biblical,     b.  intr.  To  bear  testimony. 

1526  TINDALE  Acts  xx,  24  The  mmistracion  which  I  have 
receaved  of  the  lorde  Jesu  to  testify  the  gospell  of  the  grace 
of  god,  1535  COVERDALE  2  Esdras  ii.  36,  I  testifie  my 
samoure  openly,  a  1631  DONNE  Serm.  vii.  (1640)  72  To 
testifie  our  fall  in  Adam,  the  Church  appoints  us  to  fall 
upon  our  knees.  1841  LANE  Arab.  Nts.  I.  ii.  112  He.. 
stood  upon  his  feet,.. and  exclaimed,  I  testify  that  there  is 
no  deity  but  God.  1867  VISCT.  STRANGFORD  Select.  (1869) 
II.  73  They  testify  their  faith  therein  openly  and  aloud. 

1784  COWPER  Task  v.  856  In  vain  thy  creatures  testify  of 
thee,  Till  thou  proclaim  thyself.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi. 
xii,  Them  that  witnessed,  and  testified,  and  fought,  and  en. 
dured  pit,  prison-house,  and  transportation.  1853  KINGSLEY 
Hypatia  xxx,  They  had  no  mind  to  be  martyrs,  for  they  had 
nothing  for  which  to  testify. 

4.  intr.   and   trans.  To   declare    solemnly;    = 
PROTEST  v.  i.  Obs.  exc.  in  biblical  use. 

1526  TINDALE  yohn  xiii.  21  Jesus.. was  troubled  in  his 
sprete  and  testified  sayinge;  verely  verely  I  saye  vnto  you, 
that  won  off  you  shall  betraye  me.  —  Gal.  v.  3,  I  testifie 
agayne  to  every  man.  .that  he  is  bounde  to  kepe  the  whole 
lawe.  —  2  Tim.  iv.  i,  I  testifie  therfore  before  god,  and 
before  the  lorde  Jesu  Christ,  .preache  the  worde,  be  fervent, 
be  it  in  season  or  out  of  season.  1535  COVERDALE  i  Sam. 
viii.  9  Testifye  vnto  them,  and  shewe  them  the  lawe  of  the 
kynge  that  shall  raigne  ouer  them.  —  Ps.  xlix.  7  Let  me 
tc-stifie  amonge  you,  o  Israel :  I  am  God  euen  thy  God. 
1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Acts  xx.  21  Testifying  [Gr.  5iaMaPTi>po- 
Mefoy;  Vulg.  testificans\  earlier  in:  witnessing]  to  lewes 
and  Gentils  penance  toward  God  and  faith  in  our  Lord 
lesus  Christ.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  72 1  At  length  a  Reverend 
Sire  among  them  came,.  .And  testifi'd  against  thir  wayes. 

5.  trans.  To  give  evidence  of,  display,  manifest, 
express  (desire,  emotion,  etc.).   Obs.  or  arch. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane]s  Comm.  120  b,  An  oration . .  testify- 
ingthe  inward  sorow, which  he  had  conceaued.  1678  Trans. 
Crt.  Spain  32  The  people  of  Madrid  testified  a  great  desire 
of  seeing  our  young  Prince.  1701  W.WOTTON  Hist.  Rome 
vi.  107  Nothing  was  too  much  to  testify  the  Peoples  Joy. 
1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xvm.  iv,  He  was  the  only  person 
. .  who  testified  any  real  concern.  1855  PRESCOTT  P/iilip  //, 
I.  n.  viii.  228  She  begs  her  brother. .to  testify  his  own  satis 
faction  by  the  most  gracious  letters,  .that  be  can  write.  1858 
CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  x.  viii.  (1872)  III.  292  The  grimly  sympa 
thetic  Generals  testified  assent. 


TESTIMONIAL. 

Hence  Testifying  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1575-85  ABP.  SANDYS  Serin.  (Parker  Soc.)  87  A  testifying 
of  our  godliness  towards  him.  155)6  NASHE  Saffron  IValden 
Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  19  For  a  testifying  incouragenient  how 
much  I  wish  thy  encrease  in  those  languages.  1651  UAX  i  KH 
Inf.  Baft.  222  A  seal  is  an  engaging  or  obliging  sign,  or  at 
least  a  testifying.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xix,  A  man, 
exercised  in  the  testimonies  of  that  testifying  period.  1901 
C.  G.  M«CRIE  Ch.  Scotl.  II.  i.  151  It  reveals  no  advance 
upon  the  testifyings  of  New  Light  Burghers. 

t  Te-stiiy,  sb.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  6  Sc.  pi.  teste- 
feis.  [f.  prcc.]  A  certificate  or  testimony. 

1600  Sc.  Acts  yas.  VI  (1816)  IV.  246/2  That . .  they  may 
.  .produce  sic  testefeis  of  thair  antiquiteis  as  may  tnfonne 
the  saidis  commissionaris. 

Testily  (te'stili),  adv.  [f.  TESTY  +  -LY2.]  In 
a  testy  manner ;  irritably. 

'755  1"  JOHNSON.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  xxxiv, 
'What  does  the  idiot  mean?'  cried  Ralph,  testily.  1885 
Manch.  Exam.  9  Jan.  5/4  The  Lord  Mayor  rather  testily . . 
cut  short  his  rhodomontade. 

t  Testimonage.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  testy-,  6 
tesmonage.  [ad.  OF .  tesmonage  (f.tesmoigncri— 
med.L.  testimoniare  to  testify),  with  assimilation 
to  the  L.  form.]  =  TESTIMONY  sb.  i. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  436/2  Thys  same  epystle  may 
also  gyue  vs  testymonage  that  our  lord  wyl  descende  [etc.]. 
1490  —  Eneydos  xv.  53  She  made  it  to  couertely  and  close, 
wythoute  testymonage  and  wythoute  the  knowleche  of 
lubyter.  1510-20  Compl.  too  late  Mary  ed  (1862)  14  Adam 
bereth  wytnesse  and  Tesmonage. 

t  Testimoner.  Obs.  rare"1,  [app.  f.  TESTI- 
HON(Y  v.  +  -EB  !.  Cf.  OF.  tesmoigneur,]  One  who 
or  that  which  bears  testimony;  a  witness. 

1607  R.  C[AREW]  tr.  Estienne's  World  of  IVonders  214 
Sure  and  certen  testimoners  of  sinnes. 

Testimonial  (testimonial),  a.  and  sb.  Also 
5  tesmoingnal ;  5-6  testy- ;  5  -mone-,  5-6 
-mony- ;  5  -ell,  5-7  -all(e.  [a.  OF.  tesmoignal 
and  testimonial,  in  phr.  lettres  tes(ti}  moniaulx 
( i3th  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.}>  ad.  late  L.  testimonialis% 
(litter^}  Ustimdnidles  credentials;  f.  OF.  tesmoins 
L.  testimoni-um  TESTIMONY  :  see  -AL.] 

A,  adj.  (now  arch,  or  technical."}  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of  testimony ;  serving  as  evi 
dence  ;    conducive  to  proof.      Testimonial  proof t 
proof  by  the  testimony  of  a  witness ;  parole  evi 
dence.     (Quot.  c  1430  may  belong  to  the  sb.) 

ci43<>  LYDG.  Mm.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  254  To  have  memory 
upon  thy  passioun,  Testimonial  of  my  redempcioun.  1570 
LEVINS  Manip.  15/25  Testimonial!,  te stimonialis.  1588  J. 
HARVEY  Disc.  Probl.  in  Which  argument  how  artificial! 
it  is,  being  barely  testimonial!,  or  how  [etc.].  1646  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  i.  vii.  25  We  become  emancipated  from 
testimoniall  engagements.  1680  J.  C.  Vind.  Oaths  <f- 
Sivearing  (ed.  2)  6  An  Oath  in  matters  Testimonial  and  per 
taining  to  Witness-bearing  is  the  highest  proof  and  con- 
firmation  that  can  be.  1802-12  BENTHAM  Ration,  y/idic. 
Evid,  (1827)  I.  69  Evidence  which,  though  not  properly  testi 
monial,  may.  .be  called  personal.  1883  Whartons  LaivLex.^ 
Testimonial proof^  parol  evidence.  Civ.  Law. 

•f-  b.  Letter  testimonial,  rarely  testimonial 
letter  (usually  pi.  letters  testimonials) :  a  letter 
testifying  to  the  bona  fides  of  the  bearer  j  creden 
tials  ;  «  B.  3.  Obs. 

[1421  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  158/1  Havynge  lettres  testi- 
monyalx  sufficeantz  of  on  of  those  degrees  of  the  Unlversite.] 
1425  Ibid.  289/2  That  the  same  Marchant.  .brynge  Lettres 
Tesmoingnals.. under  seel,  .of  Maieur.  1439  Ibid.  V-33/2 
Who  so  ..  come  without  Letters  Testimonial!  of  the  Chif- 
teyn.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixxvii.  §  10  Is  it  the  bring 
ing  of  testimoniall  letters  wherein  so  great  obliquitie  con- 
sisteth  ?  1678  W.  DILLINGHAM  Serin.  Funeral  Lady  Alston 
26  St.  Paul,  .hath  recourse  unto  his  own  Conscience  for  his 
Letters  Testimonial.  1751  LAVINGTON  Enthus.  Meth.  $ 
Papists  in.  (1754)  134  She  was  furnished  with  Letters  Testi 
monial  to  obtain  Provisions  on  the  Road. 

B.  sb.  [Cf.  obs.  F.  testimoniale  sb.  (Cotgr.).] 

T~  1.  Verbal  or  documentary  evidence ;  =  TESTI 
MONY  sb.  i.  Obs. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  251  Permenides,  after  the 
testimonialle  of  Boice,.  .laborede  and  founde  the  arle  of 
logike.  1533  BELLENDEN  Livy  n.  xxii.  (S.T.S.)  I.  222  Als 
Virginius.  .stude  in  testimoniall  of  his  mentis  and  loving. 
1621  ELS  ING  Debates  Ho,  Lords  (Camden)  35  Fowles  being 
brought  to  the  barre  agayne,  desyred  that  the  testimonyall 
of  theis  dyers  may  not  be  used  against  him.  1707  (title)  A 
Cry  from  the  Desart,  or  Testimonials  of  Several  Miraculous 
Things  lately  come  to  pass  in  the  Cevennes. 

•f  2.  Something  serving  as  proof  or  evidence ;  a 
token,  record,  manifestation.  Obs. 

1495  in  S.  P.  H.  Statham  DoverCharters  (1902)  278  Onlesse 
..ye  said..purcer  shew  under  auctentik,  sufficient,  or  evi 
dent  testimonialle  y[  y"  is  founde  sufficient. .surete  in  othir 
places.  1549  Co)npl.  Scot.  xiv.  113  Annibal  send  to  cartage 
thre  muis  of  gold  ryngis..for  ane  testimonial  of  his  grit 
victorie.  01647  HABINGTON  Sum.  Wore,  in  \Vorc,  Hist. 
Soc.  Proc.  111.436  Without  Armes  or  Inscription,  as  a  testi- 
monialleof  herpriveleadge.  a  1716  SOUTH  Serin.  (1744)  XI. 
126  When  he  required  a  testimonial  of  Peter's  affection. 
1803  Med.  Jrtil.  IX.  182  In  this  second  part  numerous 
testimonials  of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  are  given. 

1 3.  A  written  attestation  by  some  authorized  or 
responsible  person  or  persons,  testifying  to  the 
truth  of  something;  an  affidavit,  acknowledgement; 
a  certificate;  spec,  an  official  warrant;  a  passport 
(as  given  to  vagrants,  labourers,  discharged  soldiers 
or  sailors,  etc.) ;  a  diploma  ;  a  credential  or  other 
authenticating  document.  Obs. 
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1461  Faston  Lett.  II.  92,  I  send  to  yow  a  testymonyall, 
which  is  made  by  a  greet  assent  of  meet  multitude  of 
coinons,  to  send  to  the  Kyng.  1516  TINUALK  Matt.  v.  31 
Hit  ys  sayd,  whosoever  put  awaye  hi-*  wyfe,  let  hyni  geve 
her  a  lesiymonyall  of  her  devurcement.  «Sf5  Aberdeen 
Regr.  11844)  '•  22J  Qulien  ony  stiangear  cuims  with  te^ii- 
moniale,  to  cum  and  aduertels  the  bailee  that  sic  an  strangear 
is  at  the  port  with  te&tiiiimiialc.  1560  UAUS  tr.  Sleidanc's 
CoHtm.  Mjb,  After  whan  he  had  exhibited  the  testimoniall 
of  his  Ambassade,  he  procedeth.  1563  I\t-^.  l'riz<y  Council 
Scot.  I.  249  To  direct  out  COHUBttnoOU  under  the  lesti- 
moniallofthegreitseill.  1597-8  Act  39  AV/s.c.  »7  82  Euery.  . 
wandring  Soldyrr  or  Mai  ryner.  ..shall  .  .hauea'l  estymonyall 
vndcr  the  Hand  of  some  one  Justice  of  the  Peace.  1622 
MAIIUK  tr.  Alentan's  Guzman  ifAtf.  ll.  332  Gluing  euery 
one  of  vs  a  Testimonial!  of  his  sentence,  wee  were  all 
chained  one  to  another.  1698-9  -•!,  /  11  ll'ill.  ///,  c.  18  §  i 
Such  Vagabonds  or  Heggers  .  .  very  frequently  forge  or 
counterfeite  Passes  Testimonial  or  Character.  1702  \V.  J. 
Bruyn's  I'oy.  Let-ant  v.  12  Nor  brought  along  with  them 
Testimonials  of  their  being  in  Health.  1796  JKH-I-:HS<>\- 
Writ.  (1859)  IV.  140,  I  will  forward  the  testimonial  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  MazzeL  a  1806  C.  J.  Fox  Reign  Jus.  II 
(1808)  119  The  severity  with  which  he  had  enforced  the  test, 
obtained  him  a  testimonial  from  the  Bishops  of  his  affection 
to  their  Protestant  Church. 

t  b.   perron.}  A  will,  testament.  Obs.  rare—  *. 

1616  R.  C.  Times'  Whistle  135  To  dispossess  His 
children  of  his  goodes  &  give  her  all  By  his  last  dying 
testimonial). 

4.  A  writing  testifying  to  one's  qualifications  and 
character,  written  usually  by  a  present  or  former 
employer,  or  by  some  responsible  person  who  is 
competent  to  judge  ;  a  letter  of  recommendation  of 
a  person  or  thing.     (The  current  sense.) 

In  quots.  1571,  1727-41,  =  TKSTIMOMUM  i. 

1571  Act  i^Eliz.  c.  12  §4  None  sbalbe  made  Mynister.. 
under  thage  of  foure  and  twenty  yeres,  nor  unles  he  fyrst 
bring  to  the  Bisshop..aTestimoniall.  .of  his  honest  lyfejetc.l. 
1609  iV.  Acts  fas.  VI  (1816)  IV.  406/2  A  sufficient  testi- 
moniall  of  the  bischop  of  the  dyocie.  .Tcstifeing  and  ap- 
proveing  tlie  said  pedagog  to  be  godlie  and  of  good 
religioun.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cyct.,  Testimonial,  a  kind 
of  certificate  .  .  required  before  holy  orders  are  conferred. 
1776  J.  ADAMS  in  fr'am,  Lett.  (1876)  144  The  testimonials  in 
his  favor  I  shall  inclose  to  you.  1798  M.  CUTLER  in  Life^ 
etc.  (1888)  II.  7  We  have  full  testimonials  that  Mr.  Perkins 
is  a  young  man  of  an  unblemished  character.  1836  SIR  H. 
TAYLOR  Statesman  xxix.  220  He  is  to  make  small  account 
of  testimonials  and  recommendations,  unless  subjected  to 
severe  scrutiny  and  supported  by  proved  facts.  1868  M. 
PATTISON  Acade»t,  Org.  v.  216  Testimonials  seem  in  theory 
an  unexceptionable  mode  of  obtaining  information. 

5.  A  gifl  presented  to  some  one  by  a  number  of 
persons  as  an  expression  of  appreciation  or  acknow 
ledgement  of  services  or  merit,  or  of  admiration, 
esteem,  or  respect. 

1838  LD.  COCKBURN  Jrnl.  I.  211  The  growth  of  the  modern 
things  called  testimonials  is  very  curious...  It  has  come  of 
late  to  denote  ..a  sort  of  homage  always  as  a  donation,  and 
generally  in  a  permanent  form,  to  supposed  public  virtue. 
1856  \V.  COLLINS  After  Dark  \\.  Pro).  (1862)  148  The  portrait 
was  intended  as  a  testimonial,  'expressive..  of  the  eminent 
services  of  Mr.  Boxsious  in  promoting  and  securing  the 
prosperity  of  the  town  '.  i8s9lnACKERAY  Virgin.  xxxv,The 
late  lamented  O'Connell,.  .over  whom  a  grateful  country 
has  raised  such  a  magnificent  testimonial. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  testimonial  craze,  -writer  ; 
t  testimonial-man,  a  person  having  a  testimonial 
(sense  3)  or  passport. 

1715  Land.  Gnz.  S'o.  6396/4  Robert  Mair,  late  of  Liver 
pool,  Testimonial-Man.  1895  /',»//  Mall  G.  27  Sept.  i  ; 
The  testimonial  cra/e  is  becoming  quite  a  nuisance,  and  is 
highly  inconvenient  to  people  of  moderate  means,  1905 
Acaaemy  6  May  489/1  A  good  many  other  professional  and 
unprofessional  testimonial-writers. 

Testimonialize  (testim^u'nifilaiz),  v.  [f.  prec. 

+  -IZE.]  trans.  To  furnish  with  a  letter  of  recom 
mendation  ;  also,  to  present  with  a  public  testi 
monial  :  see  TESTIMONIAL  sb.  4  and  5.  (In  quot. 
1899  Improperly,  To  ask  for  testimonials.) 

1851  Tait's  Mag.  XIX.  344  Hanging  is  going  out  of 
fashion,  and  testhnoniatiMng  is  coming  in.  x8«  THACKERAY 
Nrtucai'tts  Ixiii,  People  were  testimonialising  rns  wife.  1886 
If'est.  Morn.  \eu>s  27  Apr.  4/6  Sir  E  —  H—  is  to  be  testi 
monialized.  1899  C.  Scorr  Drama  of  Yesterday  I.  xii. 
417,  I  resolved..  to  testimonialize  the  influential  friends  of 
my  father. 

Hence  Temtimo'nialixed  ///.«.  ;  Testimo'nial- 
iiing-  vbl.sb.  and  ppl.a.  ;  also  Testimo  nializa  - 
tion,  celebration  by  means  of  testimonials  ;  Te«ti- 
mo'nialirer,  one  who  lurnishes,  or  contributes  to, 
a  testimonial. 

1898  G.  B.  SHAW  in  Daily  Chron.  13  Oct.  4/4  The  celebra 
tion  and  "testimonialisation  of  remark.ible  events  and  emi 
nent  men  will  always  be  cherished  in  England  as  a  means 
of  procuring  notoriety  for  noisy  nobodies.  1803  Chamb, 
'Jrnl.  ii  ^far.  145/1  A  ninth  "tcstinionialisea  medicine. 
1854  Tail's  Ma?.  XXI.  386  The  'tcstitnoniaUscrs  threw 
themselves  into  the  businc-s  with  a  truly  heroical  enthu 
siasm.  1891  K.Kis-uLAKKXMJ//W/<xM<i///.53*Tesliraonial- 
ising  has  been  rather  overdone  of  late. 

II  Testinionium  (testimJa-niym).  [L.,  f.  testi-s 
a  witness  +  -mdniuni  :  see  -MONY.] 

1.  A  letter  of  recommendation  given  to  a  candidate 
for  holy  orders  testifying  to  his  piety  and  learn 
ing  ;  also,  a  certificate  of  proficiency  given  by  a 
university,  college,  professor,  etc.  :  -»TE3TAMrK. 

1692  SWIFT  in  Earl  Orrery  Remarks  (1752)  11,  1  am  still  to 
thank  you  for  your  care  in  my  Testlmonium.  1705  HKARNK 
Collect.  21  Aug.  (O.H.S.)  I.  32  L>r.  Mill  sent  to  me  a  Testi- 
manitim  to  be  ugn'd  for  Cyprian  &  Paul  Appia,  Vaudois, 
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that  they  may  be  admitted  into  H.  Orders.  1711  AMHKRST 
7\rt'jf  /''it.  No.  13.  (1754)  66  Punishing  under-graduute>,  or 
irv^  of  fellowships,  degrees,  and  tei-limoniunis.  1799 
('.  \VIMIK  in  Jay  JA  ;//.  $  Lett.  (1843)  49  Mr.  Whitefield 
dcMred  me  to  procure  him  a  testimoniuni  of  myself  from 
different  places  whither  I  had  ^one.  1903  Times  24  Oct.  10/1 
In  1860,  a  year  after  he  becninc  1!..\.,  he  obtained  his  tt>ti- 
immium  in  the  divinity  school. 

2.  J.aw.  That  concluding  part  of  a  document, 
usually  commencing  with  the  words  'In  witness 
whereof,  which  states  the  manner  of  its  execution  ; 
also  testinionium  clause.  Cf.  TKSTAH  M,  TESTK-. 

185*  Act  15  «V  16  Viet.  c.  24  §  i  The  words  of  the  testi 
nionium  clause  or  of  the  clause  of  attestation.  1905  Lciw 
St'C.  Gnz.  Dec.  16  Blanks  had  been  left  in  the  testimoniuni 
for  the  day  and  the  month. 

Testimony  (te-stimani),  sb.  [ad.  L.  testi- 
moniutn  :  see  prec.  Cf.  ONF.  testimonie,  OF. 
ttsti-t  testemoine  (nth  c.  in  Godcf.),  learned  forms 
from  Latin  ;  the  inherited  OF.  word  being  tesmoigne, 
now  l/vi0z>z,  whence  also  Usmoignic  and  tesmoi- 
gnage,  now  Mmoigttage  :  see  TKSTIMOXAGE.] 

L  Personal  or  documentary  evidence  or  attestation 
in  support  of  a  fact  or  statement;  hence,  any  form 
of  evidence  or  proof. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  423  Hit  hathe  somme  testi 
mony  and  wittenesse.  Ibid.  V.  39.3.  xsa6TiNDALE  5Vi«viii. 
17  Itt  ys  also  written  in  youie  lawe,  that  the  testimony  of 
two  men  ys  true.  1553  Km  s  Treat.  Neu-e  Ind.  (Arbj 
9  Plinie  rehearseth  the  testimonic  of  Cornelius  Nepus. 
1577-87  HOLINSHKU  Ckron.  I.  121/2  None  of  tlie  cleargie.  . 
comming  from  anie  other  place  should  be  admitted,  except 
he  brought  letters  of  testimonie  with  him.  1651  HOBBF.S 
Lcviath,  i.  xiv.  70  Where  a  mans  Testimony  is  not  to  be 
credited,  he  is  not  bound  to  give  it.  1719  DK  FOE  Crvsoe  i. 
303  He  shewed  all  the  Testimony  of  his  Gratitude  that  lie 
was  able.  1805  FOSTER  Ess.  in.  in.  58  Determined  by  the 
testimony  of  facts.  1838  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Logic  xxxiii. 
(iS66J  II.  177  Testimony,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term, 
therefore,  is  the  communication  of  an  experience  or..  tlie 
report  of  an  observed  phenomenon,  made  to  those  who*-e 
own  experience  or  observation  has  not  reached  so  far.  1843 
R.  R.  MADDEN  United  Irish.  Ser.  11.  II.  xvii.  367  The 
llaiulion  of  Testimony,  .a  set  of  hired  spies,  informers,  and 
witnesses,  kept  in  the  pay  of  the  [Dublin]  Castle. 
b.  Any  object  or  act  serving  as  proof  or  evidence. 

'SSI?  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixxix.  §  2  [Offerings]  are  Testi 
monies  of  our  affection  towardes  God.  1601  SIR  \V.  CORN- 
WAI.LIS  Ess.  ii.  xxvii,  To  smell  of  sweat,  the  testimony  of 
labour. 

1  2.  A  written  certificate,  a  testimonial.  Obs. 

"  1589  Jenkinsons  Voy.  \  Tw.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  II.  375 
When  any  man  or  woman  dyeth  ..  they.  .  put  a  testimony  in 
his  right  hand,  which  the  priest  giueth  him,  to  testifie  vnto 
S.  Nit  hplas  that  he  dyed  a  Christian.  1617  MORVSON  ///',-,, 
i.  252  They  that  goe  by  land  in  Italy,  must  bring  a  Te>ti- 
monie  of  Health  called  Boletino,  before  they  can  passe  or 
conuerse.  1657  J.  WATTS  I'ind.  Ch.  Eng.  97  The  Arch- 
Deacon,  having  befoie  examined  us  i;i  private,  and  seen  our 
pnblike  Testimonies,  presented  us  all  tu  the  ttishop. 

f  3.  A  sponsor.   Obs.  rare. 

1547  Hooi'ER  AttfH'.  Bp.  Winchester  E  iij,  The  testimonijs 
of  the  infant  to  be  Christeynid  ar  examynid  in  the  be  halfe 
uf  the  chyld. 

4.  In  Scriptural  language  (chielly  in  O.T.),     a. 
sing.  The  Mosaic  law  or  decalogue  as  inscribed 
on  the  two  tables  of  stone,  as  in  the  two  tables  of 
testimony  (Ex.  xxxi.  18);  ark  of  (the]  testimony  = 
ark  of  the  covenant^  the  chest  containing  the  tables 
of  tlie  law  and  other  sacred  memorials  ;  sometimes 
called  simply  the  testimony  ;  tabernacle  or  tent  of 
(the)  testimony,  the  tabernacle  containing  the  ark 
with  its  contents. 

[A  literalism  of  translation,  repr.  Vulg.  testimonium^  LXX. 
rb  paprvfMoi',  rarely  ^  ^oprvpto,  Heb.  sing,  rnj?  £?</;<///, 
pL  rri-ry  C-e.hudth.} 

1381  WYCUF  Exod.  xxx.  6  The  veyle,  that  hongith  before 
the  arke  of  testympnye.  Ibid,  xxxii,  15  Moyses.  .beryn^e 
in  hoond  two  tablis  of  testymonye  wrytun  on  eittu'r  side. 
1560  HIDLE  (Genev.)  E\od.  xxv.  16  Thou  shalt  put  in  the 
Arke  the  Testimonie  which  I  shal  giue  thee.  //-/</.  xxxii.  15 
Moses.  .went  downe  from  the  mountaine  with  the  Two 
Tables  of  the  Testimonie  [1539  wytiics<e]  in  his  hand.  — 
Num.  x.  11  The  cloude  was  taken  vp  from  the  Tabernacle 
of  the  Testimonie  (1539  of  witnessej.  1611  UIIH.K  Num.  i. 
50  Thou  shah  appoint  the  Leuites  ouer  the  Tabernacle  of 
\R.y.  the]  Testimonie.  Il'id.  ix.  15  The  Tabernacle,  namely 
the  Tent  of  the  Testimony.  Ibid.  xvii.  4  Thou  shalt  lay 
them  vp  in  the  Tabernacle,  .before  the  Testimony.  — 
Trans  t.  Pref.  $  The  forme  [of  Scripture  being]  Gods  word, 
Gods  testimonie,  Gods  oracles.  1667  MILTON  /'.  /,.  xu.  351 
Therein  An  Ark,  and  in  the  Ark  his  Testimony,  The  Records 
of  his  Cov'nant. 

b.  //.  The  precepts  (of  (lod),  the  divine  law. 
Raiely  in  sing. 

1535  CO\ERDALE  Ps.  xviii.  [xix.J  7  The  testimony  of  y* 
I>orde  is  true,  &  gcueth  wisdome  euen  vnto  babes.  //•/-/. 
i  \\iii.  [cxix.]  SS  So  ^h.\H  I  kepe  the  testimonies  of  thy 
mouth.  1560  HIIIIK  (tJcncv.)  2  Kings  xxiii.  3  That  they 
stiuttle  walke  after  the  Lord,  and  kepc  his  commandements, 
and  his  testimonies,  and  his  statute-..  1611  Ilitu.E  /Vw/.  vi. 
17  You  shall  diligently  keepe  the  Commandements  of  the 
Lord  your  God,  and  his  Testimonies,  and  his  Statutes. 

5.  Open  attestation  or  acknowledgement;   con- 
fession,  profession.   Obs.  or  arch. 

To  tt«U  one's  testimony  with  one  sbteodt\jQ&K  as  a  martyr 
for  one's  religious  profession. 

1550  (title)  The  Image  of  both  ChvTcheaL..Compyled  by 
lohn  Bale  nn  exyle  also  in  this  lyfe,  for  the  faithfull  testi 
mony  of  lesu.  1581  N.  T.  (Rhcm.)  A'rr-.  i.  9,  I..  was  in.. 
Patmos,  for  the  word  of  God  and  the  testimonie  of  lesvs. 


1597  HOOKER  F.<cL  Pol.  v.  Ix.  $  5  To  scale  the  testimonie 
thereof ^with  death.  1667  MII.ION  /'.  L.  vi.  33  Thou.. for 
the  testimonie  of  Truth  hast  born  Universal  reproach.  1687 
A.  SHIELDS  (title}  A  Hind  let  loose;  or  an  Historical  Repic- 
sentation  of  the  Testimonies  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
a  17*0  SEWKL  Hist.  Quakers  v.  (1722)  226  The  two  first 
[Quakers  in  New  England]  that  sealed  their  Testimony 
with  their  Elood  were  William  Robinson,  .and  Marmaduke 
Stevenson. 

b.  spec.  An  expression  or  declaration  of  dis 
approval  or  condemnation  of  error  ;  a  protestation. 
1583  N.  T.(Rhem.)  Mark  vi.  11  Shake  of  the  dust  from 
yuur  feete  for  a  teslimonie  to  them.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi. 
ix,  Many  an  afternoon  he  wad  sit  and  take  up  his  testimony 
a^ain  the  Paip.  1850  WHITTIER  Old  /lortr.,  T.  tttfawd 
Wks.  1889  VI.  38  Plain,  earnest  men  atid  women,  .having 
withal  a  strong  testimony  to  bear  against  carnal  wit  and 
outside  show  and  ornament.  1863  MRS.  OASKELL  Syfaia's 
L.  \.\xi\,  Alice  Rose  was  not  one  to  tolerate  the  course, 
careless  talk,  .without  uplifting  her  voice  in  many  a  testimony 
against  it.  1876  C.  M.  DAVICS  Unorth.  Lornl.  90  A  'testi 
mony  '  was.  .circulated  some  years  ago  to  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England. 

t  Te'stimony,  v.  Obs.  Also  4  testimon. 
[ME.  ad.  ONF.  testimoin-er  (nth  c.  in  Littre), 
testitnoni-er,  •tnoi(^Jnerr  testemogner  (izth  c.  in 
Godef.  Conipl.))  learned  forms  ad.  med.L.  testi- 
moniart  (Sth  c.  in  Du  Cange),  f.  testintffnium 
TESTIMONY.  (The  inherited  popular  Fr.  form  of 
the  L.  is  tesmoi(g}nert  mod.K.  tfmoigner  .  In  later 
use  f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans,  and  intr.  To  bear  witness,  testify  (to\ 

e  i.33o  R.  URI/SNE  Chron.  (1810)  8  Henry  of  Huntyngton 
testimons  bis  title,  c  1400  fcmare  1029  A  grette  fest--  1-ei 
\vas  holde..  As  testymonyeth  [>ys  story,  c  1450  Or-.  .'\fysl. 
,\xv.  (1841)  251  To  se  and  recoide  and  testymunye.  1611 
TouRNKL'R  Ath.  Trag.  i.  ii,  I  salute  you  both,  .and  will  testi 
monie  to  the  integntie .  1642  KAMI.  CLANRICARDR  in 

Carte  Orntontte  (IT$$  III.  82  My  Lord  President  will  icsti- 
nn>ny  with  me  in  what  a  dangerous  condition,  .the  whole 
Pi  mince  was  in  at  that  time. 

2.  trans.   To  lest  or  prove  by  evidence. 

1603  SHAKS.  Ideas,  for  Af.  in.  ii.  153  Let  him  be  but  testi- 
monit-d  in  his  owne  cringings  forth,  and  hee  shall  appeare 
to  the  enutous,  a  Scholler,  a  Statesman,  and  a  Soldier. 

Testiness  (te-stines).  [f.  TESTY  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  testy  ;  petulance. 

1526  rilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  \V.  1531)  93  b,  Testinesse  or  im- 
pacyency  is  a  frayle  &  hasty  disposycyon,  or  rather  accus 
tomed  &  vsed  vyce  of  angre.  1574  HELLOWES  Gncuara's 
Fatn.  Ep.  11584)  114  Ire  groweth  of  an  occasion,  and  testi- 
nesse  of  euil  condition.  1593  G.  H. -\KVI.Y  Pierce" s  Super.  196, 
I  haue  knowen  few.  .so  contrary  to  frowardnesse,  or  testiue 
nesse.  a  1641  Br.  MoVNTACU  Acts  -V  Men.  iv.  (1642)  304 
Extreame  choler,  wrath  and  lestiveueNSe  had  cleane  spent 
him.  1690  LOCKK  Hum.  Vnderst.  \\.  xxii.  §  10  Testiness  is 
a  Disposition  or  Aptness  to  be  an^iy.  1838  DICKENS  .\'i\  ': . 
.\'ick.  v,  'Mighty  fine,  certainly',  said  Ralph,  with  great 
testiness. 

Testing  (te-stiq),  vbl.  sb.^  [f.  TEST  v.l  +  -ING  i.] 
The  action  of  TEST  v.1 

1.  The  making  oi" a  will;  the  disposing  of  property 
by  will. 

1681  STAIR  Inst.  Law  Scot.  xxx.  §  37  The  power  of  Testing 
is  competent  to  all  Persons,  who  have  the  use  of  Reason. 
1788  PKIESILKV  Lect.  Hist.  v.  xlviii.  362  The  power  of 
testing  was  first  introduced  by  Solon.  1880  !>LACKIE  in 
(^ontemp.  Rci1.  Jan,  44  The  freedom  of  testing,  which  we 
derive  from  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  1889  S™  vi  sso*v 
Master  of  B.  176  If  I  had  been  put  to  my  oath,  I  must  have 
declared  he  was  incapable  of  testing. 

2.  Sc.  Law.    Testing  clause:  see  quot.  1838. 
(Here  testing  may  be ///.a.) 

1765-8  KKSKINK  Inst.  2,*W  Stot.  if.  iii.  §  33  Thai  all  pre 
cepts,  .should  be  in  grossed  in  the  charter,  towards  the  end 
of  it;  that  is,  immediately  before  the  testing  clause.  1838 
W.  BELL  Di>.t.  Law  Scot,  s.v.,  The  testing  clause  is  the 
technical  name  given  to  the  clause  whereby  a  forma)  written 
deed  or  instrument  is  authenticated.  1888  Law  Rep.  13  App. 
Cas.  XIII.  376  The  testing  clause  was..'  In  witness  whereof 
1  and  my  said  wife  have  subscribed  these  presents '. 

Te'Sting,  vbl.  sb?  [f.  TEST  v.*  +  -ING  V]  The 
action  of  TEST  v.- ;  putting  to  the  test,  trying, 
proving ;  in  quot.  1687,  subjecting  to  the  Test  Act. 

1687  GVi'rf  Advice  61  The  end  of  Testing  and  Persecuting. 
18*7  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rem.  (1839)  IV.  317  A  philosophy, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  trial  and  testing  of  the  weights 
and  measures  themselves.  1839,  184*  [-.re  TEST  r.1  4).  1860 
Merc.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  141  The  application  of  a  severe 
sttain  in  testing  has  an  injurious  effect  on  a  cable. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.  Pertaining  to  or  used  for 
testing,  as  festing~boxt  -machin.^  -office,  station,  etc. 

1876  pRMti  ^  Si\K\vRiGHT  Telegraphy  272  At  certain 
stations  along  the  line  the  wires  arc  led  ,  :o  testing-boxes  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  facilities  for  crossing,  disconnecting, 
and  putting  them  to  earth. ..The  testing  station  is  always 
the  most  important  station  on  the  circuit.  1877  KNIGHT 
Dut.  Meek.  25^8/2  In  Fairbanks 's  testing-machine,  the 
crushing,  breaking,  or  deflecting  force  b  applied.. by  a 
cross-head.  1890  W.  J.  GORDON  Foundry  HI  In  the  same 
range  as  the  roller  shop  is  the  laboratory,  and  further  on  is 
the  test  ing -office.  1905  Daily  Chron.  22  Apr.  6/4  A  six- 
cylinder  racing  car  with  a  testing  body  passed  at  a  speed 
that  was  not  less  than  forty -five  miles  an  hour. 

Te'sting,  ///.  a.  [f.  TEST  v.-  +  -ING  2.]  That 
tests  or  puts  to  the  test  or  proof. 

1847-8  H.  Mil  i.n*  First  Imfr,  viii.  11857^  123  His  writings 
. .  had  stood  their  testing  century  but  indifferently  well.  1878 
GLADSTONE  Glean.  (1879)  I.  179,  I  will  add  another  and 
a  very  testing  question.  1884  /W/  Mall  G.  13  Nov.  i/i  It 
is  a  testing  crisis  for  Knt;li<h  democracy.  1885  HEODOE 
Races  />>//.  271  An  edifice  of  wood  and  stubble,  which  may 
..be  consumed  by  the  testing  fire. 


TESTIS. 

Te'Stis1.  Obs.  ?1.  testes  (te'stfz).  The  Latin 
word  for  'witness':  from  its  legal  use  (cf.  TESTE-), 
occasional  in  English  context. 

In  quot.  511483  in  Latin  construction  =  cum  tcstiotts 
'  with  the  witnesses  '. 

a.  1483  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  67  The  Soveraynes  here  may 
bend  it  with  the  testibus  under  theyre  scales  into  the 
Chauncerie.  1515  Lp.  BERSERS  f-'roiss.  II.  cci.  [cxcvii.]  616 
The  charter,  .named  in  the  ende  many  wytnesses  of  prelates 
;md  great  lordes  of  Englande,  who  weiefor  the  moresuielie 
testes  of  that  dede.  1563-87  FOXE  A.  %  M.  (159°'  53?/2  As 
the  saide  Edward  Hall,  your  great  malster  and  testis,  was 
about  the  compiling  of  his  stone.  1611  [see  TESTIMER]. 

II  Testis  a  ;te-stis).  Anat.  Chiefly  in  pi.  testes 
(ie*sttz).  [L. :  etymology  uncertain. 

An  assumed  identity  with  testis  witness  (quasi '  the  witness 
or  evidence  of  virility  ')  is  rejected  by  Walde,  who  suggests 
connexion  with  testa,  pot,  shell,  etc.  In  i6th  c,  Fr.,  however, 
ttsnwing l  witness '  appears  in  this  sense :  see  Godef.  s.  v.] 

1.  =  TESTICLE,     a.  in  man  and  mammals. 
[1693  tr.  Blancard's  Phys.  Diet.   (ed.  2),   Testes  virilest 

Mens  Testicles.]  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Testes, 
the  Testicles  of  a  Male,  c  1720  GIBSON  Farrier's  Guide  \. 
iL  (1738;  16  Next  to  the  Yard,  the  Testes,  or  Stones  properly 
take  place.  1807-26  S.  COOPER  First  Lines  Sitrg.  (ed.  5) 
495  The  formation  of  such  adhesions  between  the  bowels  and 
testis  before  birth,  may  also  sometimes  prevent. .Its  descent. 
iSSi  MIVART  Cat  241  Two  glandular  structures,  the  testes. 

b.  in  other  animals. 

1841-71  T.  R.  JONES  Anna.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  445  In  Crabs, 
the  mass  of  the  testis  is  exceedingly  large.  1870  ROLLESTON 
Anim.  Life  Introd.  54  [In  Birds]  The  testes  are  always 
retained  within  the  abdomen  anteriorly  to  the  kidneys.  1877 
HUXLEY  Anat.  /«:/.  A  nitre,  iv.  179  The  testes  and  vasa 
deferentia  generally  have  the  form  of  two  long  tubes.  1888 
ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  68oThe  testis  [in  Nema- 
toda]  is  single;  very  rarely  paired. 

•f  C.  transf.  The  ovary  in  females.  Obs. 
[1693  ir.  Blancard's  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Testes  Mutiebres.} 
1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Testes,  ..the  Organs  of  Seed  in 
Men  and  Women.  1841  RAMSBOTHAM  Obstetr.  filed.  (1855) 
43  Previously  to  the  time  of  Steno,  who  first  asserted  that 
they  were  analogous  to  true  ovaria,  they  were  called  the 
female  testes. 

2.  transf.  pL  a.  The  posterior  pair  of  the  optic 
lobes  or  corpora  guadrigenrina,  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  in  mammals. 

1681  tr.  Willis*  Rent.  Med.  Wks.  Vocab.,  Testes,  certain 
tubercles  in  the  brain  of  a  man  and  beasts,  so  called  because 
like  to  the  stones  of  a  man.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn. 
1,  Testes  Cercbri,  are  the  two  lower  and  lesser  Protuberances 
of  the  Brain.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VII.  345  The 
posterior  tubercles  or  testes  are  connected  by  the  posterior 
brachia  with  the  corpora  geniculata  interna. 
fb.  The  tonsils.  Obs. 

1776  J.  COLLIKK  Mus.  Trav.  44  (Stanf.)  There  are  other 
superfluities  besides  the  testes  and  glands  of  the  throat 
which  obstruct  the  free  course  of  the  voice. 

Testive,  -nesse,  obs.  ff.  TESTY  a.t  TE.STIXESS. 

II  TestO  (te'st0).  J\hts.  [It.  tes£o:—L.  textu-m 
TEXT.]  a.  The  text  or  words  of  a  song ;  the 
libretto  of  an  opera,  b.  The  text,  theme,  or  sub 
ject  of  a  composition. 

1724  Short  Explic.  For.  Wds.  in  Mus.  Bks.,  Testo,  the 
Text  or  Words  ofa  Song.  1801  BUSBY  Diet.  Mus.,  Tt'sto,. . 
the  text,  subject,  or  theme,  of  any  composition. . .  When  the 
words  are  well  written,  the  song  is  said  to  have  a  good 
testo.  1891  in  Cent.  Diet.  1898  in  STAINER  &  BARKETT. 

Teston,  testoon  (te-stan,  test«'n).  Obs.  exc. 
Hist.  Also  6  testoune,  -yon,  6-7  -one,  (Sc.  -an, 
-ane),  7  -oone.  [a.  obs.  F.  teston  (in  Godef. 
Comply  =  obs.  It.  te$tone>  augmentative  of  testa 
head:  see  -OON.  See  also  TESTERS.] 

1.  orig.  The  French  name  of  a  silver  coin  struck 
at  Milan  by  Galeazzo    Maria  Sforza   (1468-76), 
bearing  a  portrait  or  head  of  the  duke,  and  called 
in  Italian  testom\  then  of  the  similar  coin  struck 
by  Louis  XII    after    his   conquest  of  Milan,   for 
currency  in  Italy,  and  by  Francis  I  (1515-47)  for 
use  in   France.     Both  in   Italy  and  France,  the 
name  was  soon  applied  to  equivalent  silver  coins 
without  a  portrait ;  but  always  to  pieces  heavier 
than  ihtgros. 

1545  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scat.  I.  2  All  smaller  peces  sik  as 
halff  testanys  and  halff  soussls  be  taken  efter  the  quantite  of 
the  prices  forsaidis.  1547  BOORDE  Introd.  Knowl.  xxvii. 
(1870)  IQI  In  syluer  they  [the  French]  haue  testons,  which 
be  worm  halfe  a  Frenche  crowne ;  it  is  worth  .iL  s.  .iiii.  d. 
sterlyng.  1579  J.  STUBBES  Gaping Gr///~C  vij,  He  [Monsieur] 
is  not  able  to  drupp  halfe  testons  for  king  Phillip's  pistelas. 
1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  1. 185, 1  payed  [in  France]  two  testoones 
and  a  halfe  for  a  paire  of  shooes.  Ibid.  288  Those  of 
Solothurn.  .coyne  a  peeceof  mony,  which  the  Sweitzers  call 
Dickenpfenning,  and  the  French  call  Testoone,  but  it  is 
lesse  worth  by  the  tenth  part  then  the  Test  oone  of  France. 
1686  tr.  Chardin's  Trav.  Persia  7  This  Money  of  theirs  [the 
Dutch]. .chiefly  consists  of  Crowns,  Half-Crowns,  Testons 
or  Eighteen- penny  pieces,  and  pieces  of  Fifteen  Sous.  1901 
tr.  Hugo's  Notre  Dame  xxvii.  275  To  gain  a  few  testons  in 
his  turn  [he]  was  parading  round  the  circle. 

2.  In    England,   A    name   applied   first    to   the 
shilling  of  Henry  VII,  being  the  first  English  coin 
with  a  true  portrait ;  also  to  those  of  Henry  VIII, 
and  early  pieces  of  Edward  VI.     It  was  declared 
in  1545  to  be  equal  to  12  pence,  but  being  of  de 
based  metal  it  sank  successively  to  icy/.,  Qd?,,  and 
6t/.,  and  was  recalled  in  1548.     Subsequently  those 
still  in  circulation  were  rated  even  lower  :  see  quota 
tions  1560  and  1635. 
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There  appear  also  to  have  been  counterfeit  testons,  diffi 
cult  to  distinguish  from  the  debased  coinage  of  Henry  VIII, 
and  valued  in  1560  at  ^d.  and  -2*d.  Quot.  1562  refers  to 
the  red  or  'brazen '  colour  of  the  debased  testons. 

1543  Mint  Indenture  (P.R.O.  ExchT.  Accts.  Bundle  306, 
No.  2),  Shall  make  &ixe  maner  of  monys  of  sylver  That  is 
to  saye  oone  piece  of  theym  called  a  Teston  running  for 
xijd.  of  lawful!  monye  of  Englande  and  there  shalbe  xlviij 
suche  pieces  of  theym  in  the  pownde  weight  of  troye.  1548 
Roy.  Proclam.for  calling  in.  of  Testons,  The  falsyng  of  his 
liighnes  coyne,  nowe  current,  specially  of  the  peces  of  xii.rf. 
commonly  named  Testons.  1549  LATIMER  yd  Serin,  bef. 
Ediv.  VI  (Arb.)  85  Thy  syluer  is  turned  into,  what  ?  into 
testyons?  Scoriamt  into  drosse.  1560  Roy.  Proclain.  in 
Arch.  Bodl.  F.  c.  n  If.  30  For  discernyng  and  knowyng  of 
the  basest  Testons  of  two  pence  farthing,  from  tholher  Teston 
of  foure  pence  halfpeny,  1562  J.  HEVWOOD  Prov.  <$•  Epigr. 
(1867)  189  Of  Testons.  Testons  be  gone  to  Oxforde,  god 
be  their  speede  :  To  studie  in  Hrazennose,  there  to  proceede. 
Of  redde  Testons.  These  Testons  looke  redde:..they 
blushe  for  shame.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chren.  III.  1066/2 
In  the  moneth  of  luhe  [1551]  ..  he  abased  the  peece  of 
twelue  pence,  commonlte  called  a  teston  vnto  nine  pence. 
1593  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  F/(i8i4>  III.  527/1  Ordanis  the  inglis 
testane  to  haue  cours  helreftir  w*in  this  realme  vpoun  the 
pryce  of  viiis.  [Scotch].  1635  N.  R.  Camden's  Hist.  Eliz. 
i.  36  Reducing  the  Teston  of  sixpence  to  foure  pence,  another 
Teston  to  two  pence  farthing,  for  more  silver  there  was  not 
in  them.  1752  CARTE  Hist.  Eng.  III.  xyi.  229  This  gentle 
man  [Sir  W.  Sharington,  an.  1549]  had  coined  a  vast  quantity 
of  testons,  of  a  base  alloy  and  under  standard. 

f  b.  A  name  for  the  sixpenny  piece;  =  TESTEii3. 

1577  HARRISON  England  n.  xxv.  (1877)  I-  3°2  six  pence 
vsuallie  named  the  testone.  1398  li.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in 
Hum.  iv.  i,  You  cannot  giue  him  lesse  then  a  shilling,.. for 
the  booke.  .cost  him  a  teston,  at  least. 

-j-  c.  Proposed  name  for  a  suggested  new  coin 
of  the  value  of  u.  $d.  Obs. 

1691  LOCKE  Lower.  Interest  Wks.  1727  II.  90  The  present 
Shilling  and  new  Testoon,  going  for  fifteen  Pence.  1693 
LOWNDES  £ss.  Amend.  Silver  Coins  63  One  other  Piece 
which  may  be  called  the  Testoon,  or  Fifteen  Peny  Piece. 

3.  Name  of  a  Scottish  silver  coin  bearing  a  por 
trait  of  Mary  Stuart,  issued  in  1553,  and  weighing 
about  76  grains  ;  also  applied  to  coins  of  the  same 
weight,  without  the  portrait,  struck  in  1555. 

1566  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  441  He  sail .  .pay  for  his 
absence  ane  testane.  1577  Ibid.  II.  616  His  Hienes  awin 
silver  money  of  testanisand  xxx,xx,and  ten  schilling  peas. 
1583-4  Burgk  Rec.  Edinb.  (1882)  IV.  322  The  payment  of 
ane  thowsand  pund  in  Scottis  fyue  schilling  testanes.  1621 
Compt  Bk.  D.  U'edderlntrne  (S.H.S.)  171  Promisit  him  a 
mark  for  ilk  testane  he  advances  thaiion. 

4.  The  Portuguese  testao  or  tostao,  a  silver  coin 
first  coined  by  Manoel  I,  £-1500,  and  weighing 
122  grains;  now  -=  100  reis,  weighing  51-6  grains, 
and  worth  about  2 \d.   Also  an  obsolete  Italian  coin. 

1598  W.PHILLIP Linschoten  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  i.xxxv.  241  Par- 
daus  Xeraphiins . .  which  is  as  much  as  three  Testones,  or  three 
hundred  Reijs  Portingall  money.  1603  FLORIO  Montaigne 
I.  xlviii.  (1632)  160,  I  saw  the  Prince  of  Sulmona  at  Naples 
..shew  all  manner  of  horsemanship;  to  hold  testons  or  reals 
under  his  knees.  1676  W.  B.  Man.  Goldsm.  114  Portugal 
Teston.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey)  s.  v.,  The  Testoon  of 
Portugal  is  worth  is.  -$d.  Of  Spain  and  Navarre  is.  8d.  Of 
Switzerland  is.  $d.  Of  Italy  is.  $d.  1717  BERKELEY  Tour 
Italy  Wks.  1871  IV.  524  The  owner  of  the  horse  gave  him 
a  testoon.  1740  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  R.  West  16  Apr.,  What 
the  chief  princes  [in  Italy]  allow  for  their  own  eating  is  a 
testoon  a  day. 

tTe'Stor.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  TEST  v.^  +  -OR  2  d.] 
One  who  testifies;  a  witness. 

1570  LEVINS  IManip.  170/37  A  Tester,  testator,  *oris.  1621 
BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  in.  iv.  11.  iii,  Conscience.. a  continual 
tester  to  give  in  evidence,  to  empanel  a  jury  to  examine  us, 
to. .cry  guilty. 

Tester,  -orne,  -ourn,  obs.  forms  of  TKSTEB  3. 

t  Te-stril.  Obs.  [A  dim.  alteration,  or  corrup 
tion  of  TESTEK  3.]  A  sixpence. 

1601  SHAKS.  Tivel.  N.  n.  iii.  34  To.  Come  on,  there  is  sixe 
pence  for  you.  Let's  haue  a  song.  An.  There's  a  testrill  of 
me  too.  [iqpsAtkenyum  25  Mar.  366/3  Plenty  of  readers., 
ready  to  expend  their  testril  on  such  an  attractive  bouklet.] 

Te'St-tube.  [f-  TEST  sb*  +  TUBE.]  A  cylinder 
of  thin  transparent  glass  closed  at  one  end,  used  to 
hold  liquids  under  test.  Also  transf. 

1846  G.  E.  DAY  tr.  Sitnon's  Anim.  Ckem.  II.  176  The 
sediment  must  then  be  placed  in  a  test-tube .  .and  gradually 
raised  to  the  boiling  point.  1860  F.  WINSLOW  Obscure  Dis. 
Brainff  Mind\\\\.  (L.),  There  is  no  possibility  of  the  medical 
expert  placing  the  diseased  mental  element.. m  a  psycho 
logical  crucible  or  test-tube.  1888  RUTLEY  Rock-Forming 
Min.  6  The  test-tube,  .is  plunged  into  cold  water. 

b.  attrib.j  as  test-tube  experiment  \  test-tube 
cultivation,  culture,  the  raising  of  bacteria  in  a 
nutrient  medium  contained  in  a  test-tube. 

1886  H.  M.  BIGGS  tr.  Hueppe's  Bacterial.  Invest.  142 
In  order  to  do  this,  test-tube  cultures  are  employed,  in 
which,  .many  peculiarities  of  growth  can  be  better  noted. 
1899  CAGSEY  Jaksc/tsClin.  Diagn.  vi.  (ed.  4)  212  The  bacteri 
cidal  power  of  such  serum  has  been  established  by  numerous 
test-tube-experiments.  Ibid.  x.  444  It  is  usually  expedient 
to  make  plate  and  test-tube,  .cultivations  together. 

Testudinal  (testis -dinal),  a.  [f.  as  next  + -AL.] 
Pertaining  to  a  tortoise;  shaped  like  a  testudo; 
vaulted,  arched. 

1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  504  Testudinal  Ceilings; 
those  formed  like  the  back  of  a  tortoise.  1828  in  WEBSTER. 

Testudinarious  (testu/dineVrias),  a.  [f.  L. 
testftdo,  testudin-em  (see  TESTUDO)  +  -ARIOUS.] 
Having  the  character  of  a  tortoise ;  marked  or 
coloured  like  tortoise-shell. 
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i8*6KiRBY  &  Sv.Entomol.  IV.xlvi.  288  Testudinarious. ., 
painted  with  red,  black,  and  yellow,  like  tortoise-shell.  1864 
in  WEBSTER. 

Testudinate  (testi/rdin/t),  a.  (j/fr.')  [ad.  late 
L.  tistitdinat'US)  f.  as  prec. :  see  -ATE  -  2.] 

1.  Formed  like  a  testudo;  arched,  vaulted. 
1847  in  WEBSTER, 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tortoises. 

1850  BKODERipZ^azw -Note-bit.  Nat, (1852)  264  The  various 
modifications  of  testudinate  life. 
B.  sb.  A  tortoise. 

1880  Libr.  Univ.  Knoivl.  (N.Y.)  IV.  454  Cope,  .enumerates 
. .  13  sea-saurians,  48  testudinates,  and  50  sea  serpents. 

So  Testu^dinated  ppl.  a.    -^  sense  i  above. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Testttdinated,.  .vaulted,  made  like 
the  Shell  of  a  Tortoise.  1822  MRS.  E.  NATHAN  Langreatlt 
II.  267  Smoky  ceiling,  testudinated  with  cobwebs. 

Testudineal  (testiwdi-mal),  a.  rare.  [f.  as 
next  -^  -AL.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  tortoise. 

1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Testudineous  (testiwdi-nzas),  a.  [f.  L.  testu- 
dine-us,  f.  TESTUDO,  testiidin-tfn :  see  -EOUS.] 

1.  Resembling  the  shell  of  a  tortoise,  or  a  testudo. 
1656  UI.OUNT  Glossogr.)   Testt*dijteous^.  .belonging  to,  or 

bowing  like  the  shell  ofa  tortoise,  vaulted.  Also  pertaining 
to  that  ancient  war-engine  called  Testudo.  Hence  in 
BAILEY,  JOHNSON,  and  later  Diets. 

2.  Slow,  dilatory,  like  the  pace  ofa  tortoise. 

a  1652  BROME  Love-sick  Crt.  in.  iii,  With  a  countenance 
dejected,  And  testudineous  pace.  1860  O.  W.  HOLMES  Prof. 
Bri'akf.-t.  ii,  I  don't  think  there  is  one  of  our  boarders  quite 
so  testudineous  as  I  am. 

Testudinian  (testiwdi-nian),  a.  and  sb.  Zool. 
[f.  L.  testudin-em  tortoise  + -IAN.]  a.  adj.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  tortoises,  b.  sb.  A  member  of  the 
tortoise  family. 

1854  OWEN  Skel.  %  T.  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.  I.  Org.  Nat.  213 
Side-walls.. are  added  in  the .. land-tortoises  (testudinians). 

TestU'dinous,  a.  rare"0,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ous.] 
=  TESTUDIXEOUS. 

1692  COLES,  TestudinouS)  belonging  to  or  like  a  Testudo. 

Testudo  (testi«'d0).  Also  7  (in  anglicized 
form)  testude.  [a.  L.  testiido  tortoise,  etc.,  f.  testa 
a  pot,  shell,  etc. :  see  TEST  $b?\ 

1.  Path.   =  TALPA  2  :  see  quots. 

£1400  Lan/ranc's  Cirurg.YL$  Testudines..ben  engendrkl 
of  hard  fleume.  1693  tr.  Blancard's  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2), 
Testudo^  a  soft,  large  Swelling,  or  not  very  hard,  in  the 
Head,  broad,  in  form  of  an  Arch  or  Tortoise.  1727-41 
CHAMBERS  CycLt  Testudo.  1857  DUNGLISON  Diet.  Med.Sc., 
Testudo,.  .an  encysted  tumour,  which  has  been  supposed  to 
resemble  the  shell  of  a  turtle . .  Talpa. 

2.  Zool.  The  typical  genus  of  the  tortoise  family, 
Testudinidsz ;  a  member  of  this  genus. 

,1520  L.  ANDREWE  Noble  Lyfe  xcv,  Testudo  is  a  fysshe 
in  a  shelle  &  is  in  the  se  of  Inde  &  his  shelle  is  very  great 
&  like  a  muskle.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Testudo,.  .\\\v  Tortoise, 
or  Shell-crab.  1752  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  112  The  Testudo 
has  four  legs,  ana  its  body  is  covered  with  a  firm  shell. 

3.  Roman  Antiq.   a.  An  engine  of  war  used  by 
besiegers,  consisting  of  a  screen  or  shelter,  with  a 
strong  and  usually  fire-proof  arched  roof ;  it  was 
wheeled   up  to  the  walls,  which  could  then  be 
attacked  in  safety.     Also  applied  to  similar  con 
trivances  in  more  recent  times. 

1609  HOLLAND  Avtm.  Marcell.  xxiu.  iv.  222  There  is  a 
mightie  Testudo  or  frame  made,  strengthened  with  very 
long  pieces  of  timber.  1622  PEACHAM  Cotnpt.  Gent.  ix.  73 
All  engines  of  warre  . .  Sambukes,  Catapultes,  Testudo's, 
Scorpions.  1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondt's  Eromena  150  A 
Ram-engine,  .winch,  together  with  its  testude,  they  setled 
on  its  wheels.  1644  Lane.  Tracts  (Chetham  Soc.)  187  A 
kind  of  testudo,  a  wooden  engine  running  on  wheeles,  rooft 
towards  the  house  with  thick  planks. 

b.  A  shelter  formed  by  a  body  of  troops  locking 
their  shields  together  above  their  heads. 

a  1680  BUTLER  Rem.  (1759)  II.  174  He  will  join  as  many 
Shields  together  as  would  make  a  Roman  testudo.  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Testudoj..*  Target-Fence.  1801 
RANKEM  Hist.  France  I.  65  A  testudo  preceded  the  main 
body;  and  two  detachments.. were  ready. .to  rush  out  on 
the  enemy's  wings.  1827  ROBINSON  ArchseoL  Grseca  iv.  ix. 
<td.  2)  372  The  military  testudo, ..  was  when  the  soldiers 
were  drawn  up  close  to  each  other,  and  the  rear  ranks, 
bowing  themselves,  placed  their  targets  above  their  heads. 

c.  transf.  and^.  (.See  quots.) 

1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.t  Testudo t..\%  now  applied  to 
objects,  .employed  as  defenses  for  miners,  etc.  when  working 
in  ground  or  rock  which  is  liable  to  cave  in.  1903  Daily 
Chron.  30  Mar.  6/4  The  stands  were  crowded,  and  a  vast 
*  testudo  '  of  gleaming  umbrellas  showed  during  those  wild 
two  hours  how  much  the  wretched  dared. 

4.  Anc.  Music.  (See  quots.) 

1702  SIR  T.  MOLYNEUX  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIII.  1270  Who 
..could  compose  such  sweet  Harmony  upon  the  Guilded 
Lyre  or  Testudo.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cyil.,  Testudo,  in 
antiquity,  was  particularly  used  among  the  poets,  &c.  for  the 
ancient  lyre ;  by  reason  it  was  originally  made,  by  its  inventor 
Mercury  of  the . .  shell  of  a . .  sea  tortoise.  1776  KURNEY  Hist. 
Mns.  (1789)  I.  I.  294  It  is  disputed  whether  this  'yre  is  the 
same  as  the  cithara  or  testudo. 

5.  Comb.,  as  testudo-shaped  adj. 

1875  POLLEN  Anc.  «f  Mod.  Furti.  19  Occasionally  they 
were  covered  in  wholly  with  a  testudo-shaped  roof. 

Te'Stule.  Bot.  [ad.  L.  testtila^  dim.  of  testa 
shell.]  The  silicified  crust  or  shell  of  a  diatom : 
more  usually  called  FKUSTULE.  1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Testy  (te'sti),  a.  Forms:  a.  4-5  testif,  -yf, 
5  teestif,  6-7  testive.  £.  5  testi,  6-7  -ie,  6- 
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testy,  y.  6-7  teastie,  6-7  ^9  dial.)  teasty  (7 
teisty).  [a.  AK.  tesfif,  -ive  (cf.  OF.  tcstu  heady, 
headstrong,  obstinate,  mod.K.  tctu]>  i.  tcstc  head. 
For  the  reduction  to  -ie,  -y  see  -IVE,  par.  3.] 

f  1.  Oi  headstrong  courage  ;  imi>etuous  ;  precipit 
ate,  rash  ;  ia  later  use  (passing  into  the  next  sense), 
Aggressive,  contentious.  Obs. 

c  1374  CHAUCLK  Troylns  v.  So^  This  Diomede.  .W;i> 
Hardy,  testyf,  .strong  and  cheualrou-..  c  1386  —  Reeve's  T. 
84  Clerkes  two.  .Teslif  ["'.  rr.  testyf,  teestif  ]  they  were  and 
lusty  for  to  pleye.  1412-20  LYDG.  Citron.  Troy  u.  4613 
Hasty,  lestif,  to  Miiyte  rekjejles.  1489  CAXION  Faytes  of  A. 
I.  vii.  17  That  he  be  not  tcstyf,  hastyf,  hoot,  ne  angry,  c  1510 
BARCLAY  Mirr.  Gd,  M-intters  (1570)  Giij,  If  any  tcslie  foes 
..  Assay  le  thee.  1611  COKJR.,  Testu,.  .te»tie,  headie,  head 
strong,  wilfull,  obstinate,  1658  I'HILLII'S,  Tat  if  (old  word) 
wild-brained,  furious. 

2.  Prone  to  be  irritated  by  small  checks  and 
annoyances  ;  impatient  of  being  thwarted  ;  resent 
ful  of  contradiction  or  opposition  ;  irascible,  short- 
tempered,  peevish,  tetchy.  *  crusty*. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf,  (W.  de  W.  1531)  106  b,  Whiche  wyll 
MilTre  his  pacyent  tliough  he  be  neuer  so  testy  or  angry. 
1530  PALSGK.  327/1  Testy  angrye  .  .  ireujc  .  ,  testu.  Hid. 
777/2i  I  waxe  testy,  It  dcuicns  testy  f^  or  testu.  1549 
CHALONKR  Erasnt.  on  Folly  K  j.  Some  men  there  be  so  way- 
warde  of  nature,  and  so  testme.  1600  HOLLAND  Liry 
xxxix.  v.  10^5  A  chollericke  and  testie  Consull.  11713 
KLLWOOU  Antobiog,  (1714)  70  This  inade  the  Warden  hot 
and  testy,  and  put  him  almost  out  of  all  Patience.  1822 
W.  IKVINU  Braceb.  Hall  ii,  A  testy  old  huntsman  as  hot  ?s 
a  pepper-corn.  1887  Spectator  27  Aug.  1147  Fulks  kss 
intractable  and  testy  than  such  prejudiced  disputants. 
b.  Of  words,  actions,  personal  qualities,  etc. 

1538  CROMWELL  in  Meiriman  Life  fy  Lett.  (1902)  II.  u8 
How  can  your  testie  wordes.  ,  dclite  me?  1601  SHAKS.  Jut. 
C.  iv.  iii.  46  Must  1  stand  and  crouch  Vnder  your  Testie 
Humour?  1637  HtvwooD  Dial.  Wks.  1874  VI.  329  We  a 
inistresse  feare,  And  from  her  teasty  lingers  blowes  oft 
beare.  1806  SIR  C.  BELL  Aunt,  ty  Phil.  Expression  (187*) 
172  The  testy,  pettish,  peevish  countenance.  1858  Lvnos 
What  will  Ju  do  L  via,  He  resumed  his  pipe  with  a  pro 
longed  and  testy  whiff.  • 

fc.  Of  a  stream,  current,  etc.  :  *  Angry  \  Obs. 

1610  HOLLAND  Caindcn's  Brit.  \.  697  It  is  made  more  fell 
and  teasty  with  a  number  of  stones  lying  in  his  chanell. 
1833  Hi.  MARTINEAU  Charmed  Sea  i,  You  will  not  cross 
the  testy  sea  to-night. 

Testy,  obs.  f.  TESTED    Testy-:  see  TESTI-. 
Testyon,  obs.  foira  of  TESTON*. 
fTesyki^e,  obs.  form  of  PHTHISIC. 
a  1400-50  Stockh.  Med.  MS.  23  Tesyk.    c  1483  CAXTON 
Dialogues  41/40  7VjjY««..TcsYke. 
Tesyl(l,  obs.  forms  of  TEASEL. 
tTet  -=  tkee't,  thee  it:  see  T  8  and  THET.  Obs. 

i.  ixoo  OKMIN  5264  Forr  ^iff  pu  lufesst  Godd,  let  birrb  \\T'i\>\> 

gode  dedess  shiwenu.     Ibid,  18279,  &  tet  ma^  ille  Hkenn. 

Tet,  obs.  f.  TEAT.      Tetan(e:  see  TETANUS. 

Tetanic  (tftze'nik),  a.  (st>.}  [ad.  L.  tefanic-ust 
a.  Gr.  rcravtxof.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of  tetanus  ;  characterized  by  tetanus. 

1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Tetanick,  having  a  Crick  in  the  Neck 
or  Cramp  in  it,  that  holdeth  it  so  stiff  that  it  cannot  bow. 
1805  Med.  yrttl,  XIV.  304  In  the  warm  climates,  where 
tttanic  affections  very  often  follow  the  great  operations. 
1811-34  Good*  s  Stuiiy  Med,  (ed.  4)  III.  495  Clonic  agitation 
instead  of  a  tetanic  spasm.  1869  K.  A.  PAKKKS  1'ratt. 
Hygiene  (ed.  3)  102  Convulsive  and  tetanic  symptum-j. 

b.  as  sb.  (See  quot.) 

1857  DusGLisoN  Diet.  A  fed.  6V.,  Tetanic,,  .a  remedy,  which 
;n.is  on  the  nerves,  and,  through  them,  on  the  muscles,  occa 
sioning,  in  Urge  doses,  convulsions. 

So  f  Teta'nical  a.,  tetanic.  06s.  rare~~~°.  Hence 
Teta-nically  [see  -JCALLY]  adv.^  by,  or  as  by 
tetanus  ;  spasmodically. 

1656  B  LOU  NT  Glossogr.,  Tetanical,.  .that  bath  the  crick  in 
the  neck  [etc.).  1877  ROSENTHAL  Muscles  fy  Ntnrcs  36  The 
muscle,  .contracts  teiamcally. 

Tetaniform  (te'tanif/im),a.  [f.  TETAN-DS  + 
-FOKU.]  =  TLTANOID. 

1887  A.  M.  BKOWN  Anim.  Alkaloids  153  In  the  common 
and  ordinary  form  the  dominant  nervous  factor  is  the 
delirium;  in  the  cerebrospinal  it  is  the  te  tarn  form.  1899 
Allbutt'tSyit.  Med.  VII.  531  Tetaniform  tonic  convulsions. 


Tetanigenous  ^toUm-d^SnaO,  a.  rare.  [f. 
TLTAN-US  +  -gcnous  ;  cf.  -GEN  and  -ous.]  Produc 
ing  tetanus.  1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Tetanilla  (tetanrla).     [mod.L.,  irreg.  dim. 
of  TETANUS.]   =  TETANY. 

1890  ISiLi  .isuh  .\'at.  Med,  />/./.,  Tetanilla,.  .tetany.  1899 
Al&utt'sSyst,  Med.  V11I.  47  Tetanilla;  Remittent  Tetanus. 

Tetaniue  (.te'tanain).  Chem,  [f.  TETANUS  + 
-INE5.]  fa.  An  old  name  for  strychnine,  b.  A 
ptomaine,  Cl3H30N.,Oil  obtained  from  meat  extract 
containing  Kosenbach's  microbe,  the  tetanus  bacil 
lus;  occurring  also  in  decaying  corpses. 

1857  DUNOLISON  Diet.  Med.  &..  Tetantnt,  Strychnia. 
1888  BRIKCF.K  in  Jrnl.  Ckem.  Soc.  LIV.  1317  Tctaninc  and 
Mytilotoxine  .  .  the  hydrochlorides  of  these  bases  dccompo&e 
gradually  and  lose  their  toxic  properties.  1899  CAGNKY 
jfaksclis  Clin.  DiagH.  i.  (ed.  4)  55  From  cultivation*  of  the 
[tetanus]  bacillus,  Bricger  has  isolated  several  ptomaine*— 
tetanin,  tetanutuxin,  and  spasmotoxin. 

tTe'tanism.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  TETAN-IS  +  -ISM.] 
The  action  of  tetanus. 

1681  tr.  ll'illu*  Kfm.  Me<l.  Wki.  V\Kiab.t  Teta*i>ut*  a 
kind  of  cramp  that  so  stretcheth  forth  the  member,  that  it 

>w  ur  bend  any  v\a\. 


Tetanizant  (tc'tanaizanl).  [a.  F.  tttanisant, 
pr.  pple.  ef  U'tamser  to  TETAMZE  :  see  -ANT.]  An 
agent  or  substance  that  causes  tetanus. 

1875  II.  (J.  WOOD  Therap.  (18791  357  One  a  teuuiizant,  the 
other  a  paralyzant. 

Tetanizatioil  (tetaiidizt'ijan).  [n.  of  action 
f.  TETAMZE  :  cf.  K.  titani*ation^\  The  production 
of  tetanus  or  tetanic  contraction  in  a  muscle. 

1881  TVNDALL  Floating  Matter  cf  Air'\\.  102  He  found 
the  rapidity  of  putrefaction  to  correspond  with  the  violence 
of  the  tctanizaiioM.  1887  G.  T.  LAUD  Physiol.  Psyehol,  iii. 
§  4.  106  The  application  of  rapidly  repeated  shocks  to  the 
nerve,  such  as  would  produce  '  tetanic  contraction  '  of  the 
muscle,  may  be  called  the  *  tetanuatkm  of  a  nerve  '. 

Tetanize  ;te-ianaiz),  v.  [f.  TETAX-US  r  -IZL  : 
so  F.  tctaniser^\  trans.  To  produce  tetanus  or 
tetairic  spasms  in.  Hence  Te'tanized  ///.  a., 
Te  tanizing  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1849  NOAU  AYt'i /rtci/jj  (ed.  3)473  They  then  assume  the 
tetanized  condition,  during  which  their  limbs  Woine  com 
pletely  stiffened.  1855  /''riiscr's  Mag.  LI.  544  The  common 
crab,  ..finding  itself  a  prisoner, draws  in  its  legs  rigid,  as  if 
tetanized  by  the  touch.  1874  GAKKOU  &  UAXTEK  Mat.  Mfd. 
(t88ot  zoo  As  a  tetanising  agent,  it  is  interior  to  strychnia 
and  brucia.  1897  AlltmtCs  Syst.  Med.  IV.  819  A  double 
electrode  being  applied  to  the  posttrioi  wall  of  the  larynx 
so  as  to  tetanise  the  interaryienoid. 

Tetano-  (^tetark?),  combining  form  of  Gr.  rira- 
VQ?  TETANUS,  as  first  element  in  some  scientific 
terms.  Te  tano-ca  zmabine  Chem.  [Gr.  Kavvafiis 
hemp],  an  alkaloid  causing  tetanic  spasms,  ob 
tained  in  colourless  needle-like  crystals  from  Indian 
hemp,  Cannabis  indica.  Tetano  lysiu.  [Gr.  \vats  a 
loosening],  a  toxin  produced  by  the  tetanus  bacillus, 
to  which  the  hawiolytic  action  of  tetanus  poison  is 
due.  Te  tanonio  tor :  see  quots.  Te  tanospa  s- 
min  [SPASM],  a  poison  produced  by  the  tetanus 
bacillus,  to  which  tetanic  convulsions  are  due  (Cent. 
Diet.  Suppl.  1909).  Te  taiioto  xin :  see  quot. 

1883  HAY  in  Pkarm.  Jrnl.  <$•  Trans.  XIII.  999  To  this 
alkaloid  1  propose  to  give  the  name  *tetano-cannabine,  as 
indicative  of  its  action.  190*  Brit,  Med.  Jrnl,  12  Apr.  920 
Khrlich  and  Madsen  have  studied  *tetanolysin.  1904  Ibid. 
10  Sept.  569  Expressed  by  a  curve  quite  like  the  teianolysin 
curve.  MoNtw$jd.S0c.Ytar>&&.  35  A  mechanical  "Tetano- 
moter.  1890  BILLINGS  *\~at.  Med.  Diet.,  Teiatwmotar,  .. 
electro-magnetic  instrument  for  producing  muscular  tetanus 
by  repeated  shocks.  1899  Syd,  Soc.  Lex,,  Tetatwmotor^ 
Mcidenhain's  instrument  for  producing  rapid  direct  me 
chanical  stimulation  by  an  ivory  hammer  attached  to  the 
vibrating  spring  of  an  induction  machine.  1890  BILLINGS 
Nat.  Med.  Dict.t  *  Tetanotoxine^  CjHnX,  a  base  obtained 
from  beef-broth  culturesof  the  tetanus  bacillus.  It  produces 
spasm  and  paralysis.  1899  [see  TETAMNE]. 

Tetanoid  (tet&notd),  a.  (sb.}  [f.  TKTAN-LS  + 
-OID.]  Of  the  nature  of,  or  resembling  tetanus. 
b.  sb.  A  tetanoid  spasm  or  attack. 

1856  KANE  Arct.    lixpl.    I.   xix.    231    Ob--cure   tetanoid 
symptoms,  .disclosed  themselves.     Ibid,  xxxil  447  If  one  of 
these  letanoids  should  attack  them  on  the  road. 

•,  Tetanothrum  (^w^m).  Obs.  PI.  -othra. 
Also  6  tetanother.  [L.  tetanothrum  (Pliny),  a. 
Gr.  TfTOvcvOpov,  f.  TtTavovv  to  stretch,  strain,  f. 
T«raf os stretched,  smooth.]  Acosmetic  forremoving 
wrinkles. 

1519  HOR.MAN  Vulg.  169  b,  They  fylle  vp  theyr  frekylly-*: 
and  strctche  abrode  theyr  skyn  with  tetanother.  1755 
YOUNG  Centaur  \.  Wks.  1757  IV.  214,  I  fear  they  would 
prefer  a  tctanothrum  loan  apotheosis.  xSajCuABB  I'cJitwl. 
Diet.,  Telajiothra. 

II  Tetanus  (te*tanjps).  Forms:  a.  5-7  tetane, 
7  tetan.  ^.  5  tethanus,  7-8  tetanos,  -on,  7-  -us. 
[L.  tetanus  (Pliny),  a.  Gr.  rtravos  muscular  spasm, 
1.  Ttiv-ttv  to  stretch.  Formerly  anglicized  tetan(e.] 

1.  A  disease  characterized  by  tonic  spasm  and 
rigidity  of  some  or  all  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
usually  occasioned  by  a  wound  or  other  injury.    (Cf, 
LOCKJAW.) 

a.  1:1400  LanfranCs  Cirurg.  104  If  bat  a  man  haue  a 
crampe  or  elli>a  tetane  J>at  is  a  sijknes  J-at  halt  be  membre 
lich  streit  on  boj>e  sidis.  c  1608  DONNE  Let.  in  Gosse  Life 
(1899)  1.  195  [My  sickness]  hath  so  much  of  a  tetane,  that  it 
withdraws  and  pulls  the  mouth,  a  1614  —  Bta&xfaTOf  (1644) 
171  In  Tci.iii>.,  which  are  rigors.. in  the  Muscles. 

3.  1398  TBKVISA  Bank.  DcP.R.  VIL  xiii.  (Bodl.  MS.', 
This. . Crampe.. haj>  ^remanerekinde.  .be  bridhatleTetha. 
nu*>,and  is  whannebcfor}>cr&encwesandpehindcrschrinket>. 
1576  NEWTON  Ltmnie's  Complex.  (1633)  24  In  the  Apoplexie, 
I'alsey,  Tetanus,  and  many  diseases  moe.  1753  N.  TOR- 
KIANO  Xon-natvraU  66  In  Epilepsies  and  Distractions, 
swooning  Fits,  Tetanus'-,  and  Catalepsis.  1846  J.  Baxter's 
l.U'r.  Pract.  Agrtc.  (ed.  4)  I.  430  Tetanus  is  one  of  the 
most  formidable  and  fatal  diseases  to  which  the  horse  U 
liable.  1846  TNKNCH  Mirae.  xu  (1862)  232  Paralysis  with 
contraction  of  the  joints,  .when  united,  as  it  much  oftener 
is  in  the  hot  climates. .than  among  us,  with  tetanus. 

2.  Physiol.  A  condition  oi  prolonged   contrac 
tion  produced  by  rapidly  repeated  stimuli. 

1877  KUSKMHAL  Muscle s  fy  fftrvcs  34  Enduring  contrac 
tion  of  this  V)rt  is  called  tetanus  of  the  muscle  to  distin^uisli 
it  from  a  series  of  distinct  pulsations.  1877  FOSTER  Phyi. 
nu  v.  |  i  (1878)471  The  changes  in  which  may  be  compared 
to  the  changes  in  a  motor  nerve  during  tetanus. 

3.  attnb.    and    Comb.%    as    tetanus    antitoxin^ 
bacillus,  culture > poison  ;  tetanus-ajjiiited,  -like  atljs. 

1857  LX'tFEKiN  Lett.  ///;-/i  f-at.  vii.  (ed.  3)  92  Our  dinner 
went  off  merrily  \  the  ti-lanus-alflicled  salmon  proved  cxceK 
lent.     1896  Allfattfi  Syst.  Med.  \.  ?\i  Tlic  diphtheria  and 
tctaiiua  *jHUOAUi-»  .u;  uuiuly  uuthc  io-.i..-,.     1899  //•/./.  \'l. 


541  In  some  cases,  .there  are  tetanus-hkc  seuuics.  1504 
Brit.  Med.  yrnl.  No.  2280.  508  Tetanolysin,  the  haemolytii. 
bubstance  of  tetanus  poison.  1908  J.  KIICHIE  in  Carnegie 
Trutf  Rtp.  ^5  The  action  of  tetanus  toxin  on  the  central 
nervous  system. 

Tetany  ^te-tani).  [ad.  F.  Utanie  intermittent 
tetanus,  f.  prec.]  A  tetanoid  affection  characterized 
by  intermittent  muscular  spasms.  Also  attrib. 

1890  UiLLlSG.i  Xat.  Mtd,  Ditt.t  Tctany, .  .a  succevbion  of 
tonic  muscular  spasms,  mostly  symmetrical,  following  one 
another  at  irregular  intervals.  1899  Allbutt'*  Syst.  Med. 
VI11.  47  Tetany  is  an  affection  characterised  by  tonic 
muscular  spasms  involving  especially  the  distal  poi  tion  of 
the  limbs.  //'/</.  48  The  tetany  spasms  ceased  the  day  after 
a  tape-worm  had  been  expelled. 

Tetar,  obs.  form  of  TETTKR. 

Tetaxto-  (t/ta'JuO,  combining  form  of  Gr. 
Ttrapros  fourth  (cf.  TJCTRA-),  in  scientific  terms 
belonging  chiefly  to  crystallography.  Tetarto- 
he'dral  a.  [Gr.  «5pa  base],  having  one  fourth  of 
the  number  of  faces  required  by  the  highest  or 
holohedral  degree  of  symmetry  belonging  to  iu 
system ;  hence  Teta  rtolie  drally  adv.,  in  a 
tetartohedral  manner.  Teta  rtohe'dric.  -he-dri- 
caA.adjs.t  =-  tetartohedral.  Teta  rtohe  drism,  the 
proijcrty  or  quality  of  crystallizing  in  tetartohedral 
forms ;  the  condition  in  which  a  crystal  symmetri 
cally  develops  only  one  fourth  of  the  number  of 
planes  demanded  by  holohedral  symmetry.  Te 
ta  rtohe -dron,  a  tetartohedral  crystal.  Teta  rto- 
he'dry,  =  tctartokedrism.  Teta  rtohexa  gonal 
«.,  having  one  quarter  of  the  number  oi  normals 
belonging  to  the  hexagonal  system.  Teta  rto- 
prisma  tic  a.,  Teta-rtopyramid:  see  quots. 
Teta  rtosymme'tric,  -symine'trical  aJjs.'.  see 
quot.  Teta  rtosymmetry,  a  variety  of  mero- 
symmetry,  in  which  only  one  fourth  of  the  faces  of 
the  holosymmetricrxl  form  are  retained.  Teta  rto- 
systema'tic  a.,  said  of  a  form  in  which  only  one 
fourth  of  the  origin-planes  are  extant. 

1858  DANA  .!//«.  (ed.  4)  49  They  are  "letartohedral  forms, 
or  contain  only  one-fourth  the  number  of  planes  occur 
ring  under  complete  symmetry.  1864  WAI  is  Dit  t.  Client. 
II-  144  Quartz  likewise  exhibits  other  forms  uf  letartoliedral 
development.  1888  RUTLEY  Rock' Forming  Min.  64  The 
development  of  certain  plagihedral,  or  tttartohedral,  faces. 
1864  \\  I-.BSTEK,  '  Tttar t okf drally t  1854  Ptrtira's  PoL Light 
-.'34  Doubly  oblique  prismatic  system  ..  or  the  "teurtone- 
ilric-rhombic  system.  1860  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. ,  "Tctartohe- 
drical.  1858  DANA  Min.  (ed.  4)49  A  form  of  this  kind,  .is 
found  in  Titanic  Iron,  and  is  called  ihombohedral  *tetarto- 
hedrism.  1895  STOHY-MASKKLYNK  Crystallogr.  160  The 
ambiguity  in  which  the  terms  hemihedrism,  tetartohedrism, 
etc.  are  involved.  Ibid,  231  There  can  only  be  a  single  kind 
of  *tetaitohedron  in  the  Cubic  system.  1864  WATTS  Diet. 
Chem.  II.  144  mTttartohtdryt  Quartz  affords  a  remark 
able  example  of  a  combination  in  which  only  one-fourth 
uf  the  possible  facc>  are  present.  1895  STORY-MASKELYNE 
CrystaUogr.  284  Six  faces  corresponding  to  three  nor 
mals:  *tetarto-hexagonal  diplohedral  (ornis.  Tluee  faces 
corresponding  to  three  normals  :  te  tar  to-  hexagonal  haplo- 
hedral  forms.  1847  WKBSTER,  *  Tetartflfrismatic^  . .  one 
fourth  prismatic,  applied  to  oblique  rhombic  prisms. — Mohs. 
1851  A1/,  hardsons  Geol.  v.  (1855!  98  Classification  ofMohs.. 
V.  The  Tetarto-Prismaiic  is  composed  of  the  oblique  rhoinb- 
oidal  prism.  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  *  Tetartofyramid^ .  .a quartet  - 
pyramid:  said  of  the  pyramidal  planes  of  the  tnclinic 
system,  which  appear  in  sets  of  two  (that  is,  one  fourth  the 
number  required  by  u  complete  pyramid).  1805  SIOKV- 
MASKELYNE  Crystatlogr.  159  Mero-symmetrical  forms  may 
be  hemi-symmetrical.  .or  *teiarto-symmetrical,  presenting 
one-quarter  only  of  the  faces  of  the  holo-symmetrical  form. 
Ibid.  160  "Tetarto-symmetry,  where  the  form  is  (i)  hemi- 
systematic  and  haplohedral,  (ii)  *tetarto-systcmatic  and  diplo- 
liedral.  Ibid,  308  Tetarto-syslemalic  haplohedral  forms. 

b.    Path.   ||  Tetartophyia   [Gr.    <pvrj  growth], 
a  remitting  quartan  fever. 

1857  DUNGLISON  Diet.  Med.  AV.,  Tetarte>pkia,.  .a  quartan, 
in  which  the  intermission  is  inordinately  short  or  imperfect. 
1895  Funk's  Stand.  Dict.t  Tetartophyia. 

Tetaug,  var.  TAITOG,  N.  American  fish. 

Tetch  (tetj).  Now  only  dial.  Also  7  tech. 
[Origin  uncertain  :  see  TETCHY.]  A  fit  of  petu 
lance  or  anger;  a  tantrum. 

1641  ROGERS  Naaman  oS,  I  mean  not  that  such  a  tech  us 
Naaman  took  here,  may  do  it.  Hid.  143  An  offer.,  which 
thou  biddest  faire  for  and  forsookest  at  last  in  a  tech.  Ibid. 
371)  Meer  tetchcs  and  pr  itches,  very  toyes  and  conceits,  can 
alienate  their  love.  11734  NOK...  /./!•«,  Ld.  Ciuilford 
(1826)  II.  218  Hut  this  fran tic  fellow  took  tetch  at  somewhat, 
and  ran  away  into  Ireland.  1876  J.  i  --HAimsoN  Cnnimet- 
land  Talk  Scr.  1L  73  Natcr  began  to  tak  t'  tetch  wid  him, 
an'  wadden't  be  mead  ghem  on  cnny  langer. 

p  1623  CocKtKAM,  Ttiikt  thriftinesse.    (App.  a  mistake.) 

Tetch  Q,  obs.  forms  of  TACHE  sf>.*,  ;!. 

Tetchy,  techy  (te-ifi),  a.  Forms:  a.  6-9 
techy,  7  techie,  toachy,  -ie,  9  dial,  teachy, 
teeohy.  0.  6-  tetchy;  also  7  tetchie,  tecchy, 
titchio,  tichy,  9  dial,  titchy,  tertchy.  y.  dial. 
8-9  tatchy,  9  tachy.  [In  form,  a  dcriv.  of  TETCH, 
but  that  word  bein^  both  less  common  and  app.  of 
later  appearance,  may  be  a  back-formation  from 
this.  Derivation  from  TATCH  sbJ-  (in  ME.  teakc^ 
i6thc.  tttJie  has  been  suggested;  but  there  are 
difficulties  both  of  form  and  sense.] 

1.  Kasily  irritated  or  made  angry;  quick  to  take 
c;  nhurt-tcmi'crcd  ;  jjeevish,  irritable  ;  testy. 

29-2 


TETCHY. 

(Cf.  TOUCHY,  which  has  been  associated  with  this 
from  early  in  the  171)1  c.)     a.  Of  persons. 

a.  1591  SHAKS.  Rom,  ff  Jul.  i.  iii.  32  (Qos.)  Pretty  foolc,  to 
see  it  tcachie,and  fall  out  with  the  Dugge.  1639  W.  PERKINS 
in  Lismore  Papers  Ser.  n.  (1888)  IV.  55  Hee  is  as  teachy  as 
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Wards  (1691)  117  Techy,  i.e.  Touchy^  peevish,  cross,  apt  to 
be  angry.  1817  J.  GILCHRIST  Intell.  Patrimony ^  iog  This 
pure  and  honourable  body  was  very  techy  and  ticklish  on 
the  point  of  privilege.  1853  W.  IRVING  in  Lifc$  Lett.(\%&$ 
IV.  159, 1  was  a  little  techy  under  your  bantering. 

p.  1596  HARINGTON  Ulysses  upon  Ajax  E  vj  b,  For 
which  cause  you  are  waxt  so  tetchie.  1611  COTGR.,  Sefiiyuer, 
to  be  titchie,  soone  offended,  quickly  moued.  Ilnd.  s.v. 
Poincte,  Chatonilleux  a  lapoincte . .  that  readily  answers  the 
spurre ;  hence  also,  titchie,  that  will  not  indure  to  be  touched. 
1641  in  ' Smectynmuus '  I'ind.  Ausw.  §  2.  29  We  are 
sullen..,  tecchy  and  quarrelsome  men.  164*  ROGERS  A'aa- 
man  267  Jonas.. was  wondrous  tetchy.  1733  SWIFT  Let.  to 
D'chess  Queensberry  20  Mar.,  You  are  grown  very  tetchy 
since  I  lost  the  dear  friend  who  was  my  supporter.  1851 
TRENCH  St.  Aug.  on  Sertu.  on  Mt.  Introd.  v.  69  twtet 
Jerome  . .  whom  none  can  deny  . .  to  have  been  somewhat 
tetchy  and  prompt  to  take  offence. 


b.  Of  qualities,  actions,  etc. :  Characterized  by 
or  proceeding  from  irritability. 

1592  Nobody  #  Sowcb.  in  Simpson  Sck.  Shaks,  (1878)  I. 
279  Nay,  now  youle  fall  into  your  techy  humour.  1610 
GUILLIM  Heraldry  in.  vii.  (1660)  134  The  Nettle  is  of  so 
tetchie  and  froward  a  nature.  1652  Mod.  Policies  in.  (1653) 
Colasterion,  King-killing,. .  I  know  it  a  techy  subject.  1841 
LEVER  C.  O'Malley  xxx,  Gradually  increased  to  a  sore  and 
techy  subject.  1864-5  WOOD  Homes  without  ff.  xxiii. 
0868)  425  A  mere  stinging  creature  with  a  tetchy  temper. 

2.  jig.   Of  land  :  see  quots.  dial. 

1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Tetchy.,  .applied  to  land  that  is  diffi 
cult  to  work  or  to  manage.  1904  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.,  If  yer 
plough  or  roll  when  'tis  wet  yer  dew  more  harm  nor  good  ; 
ihatland's  wonnerful  tetchy,  I  can  tell  yer. 

Hence  Te'tcMly  adv. ;  Te'tchiness. 

1647  TRAPP  Comm.  Ep.  664  As  any  man  is  more  industrious 
and  ingenious,  so  he  teacheth  more  "teachily  and  painfully. 
1755  JOHNSON,  Techily.  i86z  F.  W.  ROBINSON  Owen  iv.  vi, 
'  I'll  not  touch  bit  or  sup  to-day ',  she  cried,  tetchily  ;  '  you 
can't  do  better  than  leave  me  to  myself.  1623  BP.  HALL 
Contempt  O.  T.  xix.  viii,  Not  the  unjust  fury  and  "techiness 
of  the  patient  shall  cross  the  cure.  1793  ANNA  SEWARD  Lett. 
(1811)  III.  246  The  froward  tetchiness;  the  unprincipled 
malice ; . .  which  generally  darkened . .  the  man's  brain.  1905 

Times  5  Mar.  10  '3  Were  it  not  for  M.  K 's  tetchiness., 

I  should  feel  inclined  to.. issue.. a  classic  excuse. 

II  Tete  (!l  t£t,  t#t).  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  [F.  tfte 
head.]  A  woman's  head  of  hair,  or  wig,  dressed 
high  and  elaborately  ornamented,  in  the  fashion  of 
the  second  half  of  the  i8th  c. 

1756  C.  SMART  tr.  Horace,  Sat.  i.  viii.  (1826)  II.  71  Sagana's 
towering  tete  of  false  hair.  1772  R.  GRAVKS  Spir.  Quixote 
(1820)  I.  140,  1  sell  as  many  wigs  or  tetes  as  any  barber  in 
town.  1813  Sk.  Cltarac.  (ed.  2)  I.  81  By  way  of  Grecian 
tetes,  they  had  large  cockades  of  hair  stuck  at  the  back  of 
their  heads.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  vi,  This  unparalleled  tctet 
which  her  brother  was  wont  to  say  was  fitter  fora  turban 
for  Mahound  or  Termagant,  than  a  head -gear  for  a. . 
Christian  gentlewoman.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  7  May  6/1  She 
[a  lady  of  time  of  Geo.  Ill]  wears  what  is  called  a  tetet  the 
monstrous  head-dress  that  was  fashionable  in  her  time. 
b.  Conib.)  as  tete-maker. 

1789  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Sw/^y&r /»«/«/.  To  Rdr.,Wks. 
1816  II.  121  Tetemakers,  perfumers, ..  parliament  speech- 
makers. 

Tete,  obs.  form  of  TEAT. 

!i  Tete-a-tete  O'i-tatJi-t,  litftatft),  adv.,  j£.,and 

a.  Also  7  tato  a  tate.  [F.  tite  a  tete  adv.  and 
sb.,  lit.  *head  to  head*  (i7lhc.  in  Moliere);  c£ 
teste  ft  teste  together  (in  single  combat),  i6th  c.  in 
GoJef.  Compl.^ 

A.  adv.  Together  without  the  presence  of  a  third 
person  ;  in  private  (of  two  persons) ;  face  to  face. 

1700  CONGREVE  Way  of  World  I.  ix,  Ay,  tete-a-tete,  but 
not  in  public.  1713  SWIFT  Hor'.  Sat,  n.  vi.  106  My  lord  and 


The  General  and  I  were  moping  together  tete-a-tete* 

B.  sb.  (pi.  ttte-a-tttes.) 

1.  A  private  conversation  or  interview  between 
two  persons;  also  concr.  a  party  of  two. 

1697  VASBRUGH  Relapse  iv.  iii,  I .  .have  pretended  Letters 
to  write,  to  give  my  Friends  a  Tate  a  Tate.  1738  Genii, 
Mag.  VIII.  31/1  The  Morning  Moments*  which  I  take  to 
be  the  Mollia  Tcmpora^  so  propitious  to  Tete  a  Tetes. 
1768  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary  16  Nov.,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  delightful  Tete  a  Tete  with  him.  1880  MRS. 
FORRESTER  Roy  <V  V.  I.  55  Seated  together  on  a  low  couch 
made  expressly  for  such  a  tete-a-tete. 

2.  The  name  of  some  special  types  of  sofa,  settee, 
etc.,  made  of  such  a  shape  as  to  enable  two  persons 
to  converse  more  or  less  face  to  face. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Tete-a-tete,  . .  a  form  of  sofa  for  two 
persons,  so  curved  that  they  are  brought  face  to  face  while 
sitting  on  different  sides  of  the  sofa.  1877  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Meek,)  Tete-a-tete,  two  chairs  with  seats  attached  and 
facing  in  opposite  directions,  the  arms  and  backs  forming  an 
S-shape.  1889  Miss  C.  F.  WOOLSON  Jupiter  Lights  xiii. 
126  The  sofa  of  this  set  was  of  the  pattern  named  tete- 
a-tete,  very  hard  and  slippery. 

C.  adj.  (attrib.  use  of  the  sb.)   Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  tete-a-tete ;  consisting  of  or  attended  by  two 
persons ;  tete-a-tete  $ett  a  tea-set  for  two. 


a  tete-a-tete  man  all  your  life.  1847  C.  BRONTE  J.  Eyre 
xxiv,  I  was  determined  not  to  spend  the  whole  time  in 
a  tete-a-tete  conversation. 

(i  T£te  de  mouton.  Obs.  [Fr.,  lit.  'sheep's 
head '.]  A  head-dress  of  close  frizzly  curls  formerly 
worn  by  women. 

1737  in  Lady  Suffolk's  Lett.  (1824)  II.  159, 1  beg  she  will 
not  leave  off  her  tete  dt  mouton  and  her  pannier.  1758 
Humble  Rem.,  etc.  mAtitt.  Reg.  I.  374/1  It  may. .become 
a  French  friseur,  to  acquaint  the  public  that  he  makes 
a  tete  de  mouton,  or  simply  a  tete. 

II  Tdte  de  i>ont  (tf  t  ds  po-n).  PI.  tetes  de 
pont.  [Fr.,  lit.  'bridge  head'.]  A  fortification 
defending  the  approach  to  a  bridge ;  a  bridge-head. 

1794  Amer.  St.  Papers,  Mil.  Affairs  (1832)  I.  89  There 
ought  to  be  . .  close  to  the  chain,  a  small  tete  de  Pont. 
1812  Examiner  31  Aug.  549/2  One  bridge  upon  the  Beres- 
sina,  with  double  tetes-de-pont.  1829  SCOTT  Anne  ofG.ix, 
They  were  not  long  of  discovering  the  tete-du-pont  on  which 
the  drawbridge,  when  lowered,  had  formerly  rested. 

Teter :  see  TEETEK,  TETTER. 

Teterrimous (t/te'rimas), a.  rare.  [f.\J.teterrim- 
tis  most  foul,  superl.  of  t&ter  (teter)  foul  +  -ous.] 
In  phrase  teterrimous  cause,  after  L.  teterrima  belli 
causa  'the  most  foul  cause  of  war',  i.e.  woman 
(Horace  Sat.  I.  iii.  107). 

[1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub  ix.  1823  BYRON  Juan  ix.  Iv,  Oh  thou 
'  teterrima  causa '  of  all '  belli '.  1845  FOKD  Handbk.  Spain  I. 
iii.  362  A  Christian  woman  now  was  the  teterrima  causa  of 
the  Moslem  downfall.]  1864  Daily  Tel,  24  Aug.,  I  pronounce 
Orangelsm  the  teterrimous  cause  of  the  war  that  has  been 
waged  for  two  weeks  past  in  the  heart  of  the  town. 

Teth,  obs.  form  of  TEETH,  TEETHE. 

Tethanus,  obs.  form  of  TETANUS. 

Tethe,  Tething,  obs.  ff.  TITHE  v.,  TITHIXG. 

Tetbee,  obs.  form  of  TEETH  Y,  testy. 

Tether  (te'Sai),  sb.  Forms :  a.  4  tethir, 
(thether),  6  teyther,  6-8  teather,  7  tither,  tei- 
ther,  6- tether.  &.  4-5  tedyr,  5  -yre,  5-7  teder, 

6  teddir,  tedure,  teeder,  6-8  (9  dial.}  tedder, 

7  teddar   (tedir).     [At  first  a  northern  word  : 
app.  a.  ON.  tjodr  'tether*  (Icel.  and  Fser.  f/ddur, 
Sw.  tjitder)\   corresp,   to  i5th  c.  WFris.   tyader, 
tieder;   MLG.,   MDu.  t&der,  tudder^  LG.  flitter, 
tiidder,  toder,  tidert  tier,  tir,  Du.  tuiert  all  in  sense 
'tether'.     Cf.  also  OHG.  *ziotar,  zeotar,  MHO. 
zieter  (still  in  Bav.  dial.,  Hess,  zetter)   in   sense 
'  fore-pole  or  team '.    A  corresponding  OE.  *t£o$or 
has  not  been  found. 

The  word  points  to  an  OTeut.  *teudra~t  pre-Teut.  *deutro., 
from  a  vb.-stem.  *deu-  to  fasten,  with  instr.  suffix  ~tro.\ 

1.  A  rope,  cord,  or  other  fastening  by  which  a 
horse,  cow,  or  other  beast  is  tied  to  a  stake  or  the 
like,  so  as  to  confine  it  to  the  spot. 

1376-7  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  386  In  duobus 
thethers  et  j  fcterlok  pro  equis.  1394-5  Ibid.  599  In  iij 
Tethirs  cum  paribusde  Uuigalds.  1396-7  Ibid.  214,  j  tedyr. 
14..  Xominale  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  728.  i  Hoc  ligatorium,  a 
ted  yre.  1523  FITZHEHB,  Husb.  §  148  But  make  thy  liors  to 
longe  a  tedure.  1562  Wills  $  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees)  I.  207, 
ij  wayne  roopes,  j  haire  teder  xij'1.  1589  GREENE  Mcnaphoii 
(Arb.)  38  Who  coueteth  to  tie  the  Lambe  and  the  Lion  in 
one  tedder  rnaketh  a  brawle.  1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees) 
145  A  peece  of  an  okle  broken  teather.  1669  Caldwell 
/>rt/<rrj(MaitL  Cl)  1.133  Ane  hair  tedir  o.  13.4.  1688  Loud. 
Caz.  No.  2368/4  Stolen  out  of  the  Tether . . ,  a  dark  brown 
Gelding.  1782  BURNS  Death  ofMailie  2  As  Mailie,  an  her 
lambs  thegither,  Were  ae  day  nibbling  on  the  tether,  a  1854 
H.  REED  Lect.  Brit.  Poets  (1857)  II.  70  A  delicate  colt  at 
the  end  of  each  tether. 

2.  Applied  to  a  rope  used  for  other  purposes, 
T  a.  A  boat's  painter  ;  a  tow-rope.  Obs. 

1503  HAWES  Examp,  Virt,  ii.  i  Wher  was  a  boote  tyed 
with  a  teeder.     1818  W.  MUIR  Poems  12  (E.D.D.),  I  saw 
her  in  a  tether  Draw  twa  sloops  after  ane  anither. 
b.  A  rope  for  hanging  malefactors  ;  a  halter. 

1508  DuxBAR/'<£p/i!«j^i76Lyke  toane  stark  theifglowrand 
in  ane  tedder,  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscotlie)  Ckron.  Scot. 
(S.T.S.)  I.  17^  They  tuik  ane  hardin  tedder  and  hangit  him 
ower  the  brige  of  Lawder.  17..  Sfariff~Rfuir  xvii.  in 
Set.  Coll.  Sc.  Ballads  (1790)  III.  65  Then  in  a  tether  He'll 
swing  from  a  ladder.  1819  W.  TENNANT /\z/i!$/ry  Storm'd 
(1827)  1 1  Weems  cried  out,  '  Hang  it  in  a  tether  \ 

3.  fig.  The  cause  or  measure  of  one's  limitation  ; 
the  radius  of  one's  field  of  action  ;  scope,  limit. 

1579  TOMSON  Cahnris  Sernt.  Tim.  18/1  Men  must  not 
passe  their  tedder.  1651  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  n. 
xxx.  (1739)  137  A  large  Teather,  and  greater  privilege  than 
ever  the  Crown  had.  1706  BAYNARD  in  Sir  J.  Floyer  Hot  <5- 
Cold  Bath.  11.  (1709)  272  The  length  of  his  short  Tedder  of 
Understanding.  1734  POPE  Let.  to  Swift  19  Dec.,  We 
soon  find  the  shortness  of  our  tether.  1865  G.  MACDONALD 
A.  Forbes  51  Gin  his  mither  has  been  jist  raither  saft  wi* 
him,  and  gi'en  him  ower  lang  a  tether. 
b.  A  bond  or  fetter. 

1609  F.  GREVIL  Mustapha  Chorus  ii,  We  scorne  those  Arts 
of  Peace,  that  ciuile  Tether,  Which,  in  one  bond,  tie  Craft 
and  force  together.  1817  BYKON  Bcppo  xviii,  When  weary 
of  the  matrimonial  tether.  1878  BROWNING  La  Saisiaz  413 
Why  should  we  expect  new  hindrance,  novel  tether? 


TETRA-. 

Tedure.  1549  Latimtr's  ind  Senit.  be/.  Edw,  K/,To  Rdr. 
(Arb.)  51  Learne  to  eat  within  thy  teather.  1627  SANDERSON 
Serin.  I.  276  He  shall  not  be  able  to  go  an  inch  beyond  his 
tedder.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Underst.  i.  i.  §  4  To  prevail 
with  the  busy  Mind.  .to  stop,  when  it  is  at  the  utmost 
Extent  of  its  Tether.  01734  NORTH  Exam.  in.  viii.  §  57 
(1740)  627  As  to  the  last  Order,  .which  properly  belongs  to 
the  next  Reign  and  so  be  yond  my  Tedder.  1809  MALKIN^// 
Bias  x.  ii«  f  8  At  length  she  got  to  the  end  of  her  tether,  and 
I  began.  1860-70  STUBBS  Lect.  Eurof.  Hist.  (1904)  i.  ii.  23 
They  had  got  to  the  length  of  their  tether. 

5.  attrtb.  and  Comb.,  as  tether-end,  -length,  -rope, 
-string;  tether-ball,,  a  ball  fastened  to  or  sus 
pended  from  a  pole  by  a  string  ;  the  game  played 
with  this  (Webster  Suppl.  1902);  tether-peg, 
-stake,  -stick,  -stone,  a  pin  or  stake  of  wood  or 
iron,  or  a  stone,  fixed  in  the  ground,  to  which 
an  animal  is  tethered. 

1725  RAMSAY  Gentle  Skeph.  \.  ii,  He'll  look  upon  you  as 
his  tether-stake.  1782  BURNS  Death  of  Mailie  52  Glide 
keep  thee  frae  a  tether  string,  a  1800  Kemfy  Kaye  in  Child 
Ballads  I.  302/1  His  teeth  they  were  like  tether-sticks. 
1859  CORNWALLIS  Panorama  New  World  I.  T44  They  took 
my  tether  rope,  and  commenced  making  me  fast  to  a  tree. 
1884  Lays  $  Leg.  N.  Irel.  13  Put  a  tether-stone  up  on  the 
face  av  the  hill. 

Tether  (te-Cai),  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  fast  or  confine  with  a  tether. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  379/1  To  Tedyr,  rtstringere,  retentare. 
1523  FMZHERB.  Surv.  xli.  (1539)  58  To  tye  or  tedder  theyr 
horses  and  mares  vpon.  1577  Nottingham  Rt-c.  IV.  170 


horses  and  mares  vpon.      1577  Nottingh  . 

No  man  shall  not  teyther  [his  beasts]  among*  the  hey  vnto 
It  be  gone  of  the  ground.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  174,  I 
tether'd  the  three  Kids  in  the  best  part.  1800  WORDSW. 
Pet  Lainb  6  The  lamb  was  all  alone,  And  by  a  slender  cord 
was  tethered  to  a  stone.  1882  E.  O'Do.s'pVAN  Mer?>  Oasis 
I.  396  Hundreds  of  horses  were  tethered  in  every  direction. 

2.  To  fasten,  make  fast  generally. 

1563  WINJET  Four  Scoir  Thre  Quest.  §  35  Wks.  (S.T.S.) 
I.  ice  margin,  Heir  loh.  Knox  be  Ins  a  win  sentence  aganis 
wtheris,  is  fast  tedderit  in  the  girn,  1674  GREW  Anat. 
Trunks  II.  vi.  §  4  The  said  Roots  tethering  it,  as  it  trails 
along,  to  the  ground.  1832  Hi.  MARTINEAU  Hill  <$•  Vail,  i, 
A  gate,..  too  well  tethered  to  be  quickly  opened.  1898 
Allbutt's  Syst.  Mcd.  V.  744  The  heart  is  tethered  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pericardium, 

3.  Jig.  To  fasten  or  bind  by  conditions  or  circum 
stances  ;  to  bind  so  as  to  detain. 

c  1470  HENRYSON  Orpheus  fy  Eur.  456  Suld  our  desyre  be 
soucht  wp  in  be  speris,  Quhene  It  Is  tedderit  on  t?is  warldis 
breris.  1624  Bp.  HALL  Contempl^  N.  T.  n.  iii,  He,  that 
bounded  thy  power,  tether'd  thee  shorter.  1790  BURNS  Tarn 
O'SJtanter  67  Nae  man  can  tether  time  or  tide,  The  hour 
approaches  Tarn  maun  ride.  1879  H.  JAMES  R.  Hudson  I. 
65  She  would  fain  see  me  all  my  life  tethered  to  the  law. 

Hence  Te'thered  ///.  a.,  fastened  with  a  tether; 
limited,  confined,  'tied';  Te'thering  vbl.  sb.  and 
ppl.  a.,  fastening  with  a  tether  or  the  like. 

1573  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  42  Get  home  with  thy  brakes,  er 
an  sommer  be  gon,  for  *teddered  cattle  to  sit  there  vpon. 
a  1680  CHARNOCK  Attrib.  God  (1834)  I.  237  Our  contracted 
and  tethered  capacities.  1845  R.  W.  HAMILTON  Pop.  Editc, 
iii.  (ed.  2)  43  All  this  may  be  preferable  ;  but  it  is  a  tethered 
freedom  still.  1890  DOYLE  White  Company  185  A  dozen 


4.  Phrases:  f  ffiry/w'w  (obs.),  beyond  ones  tether, 
within,  beyond  the  limits  of  one's  ability,  position, 
or  reasonable  action  ;  the  end  (f  extent^  length)  of 
one^s  tether^  the  extreme  limit  of  one's  resources. 

1523  FIIZHEKU.  //«-.'.  §  148  As  longe  as  thou  etest  within 


Roots,  being  couched  together.  1862  HISLOP  Prov,  Scot.  35 
Better  hands  loose  than  in  an  ill  tethering.  1863  WHYTE 
MELVILLE  Gladiators  367  Not  a  vestige  remained  of  halter 
or  tethering  ropes. 

Tethery  (te'Ssri),^.  rare.  [f.  TETHER  sb.  +  -T.] 
Apt  to  become  tangled  or  ravelled  :  said  of  long- 
stapled  wool,  the  fibres  of  which  cling  together. 

1894  C.  VICKERMAN  Woollen  Spinning  ix.  167  It  is  very 
obvious,  .that  a  long  tethery  wool  would  be  extremely  diffi 
cult  to  divide  from  the  lap,  either  by  the  Bolette  or  Martin 
machine. 

Tethinge(s,  var.  tithing(s,  TIDING(S. 

fTethy, .a.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  tithy,  thethy. 
Of  uncertain  origin  and  meaning. 

The  sense  of  TEETHY  a.1  seems  unsuitable.  Can  it  be  a 
corruption,  or  rather  a  series  of  errors,  for  TIDY  a.,  which 
occurs  in  this  poem  (and  elsewhere)  as  an  epithet  of  appro 
val  or  praise,  =  good,  excellent,  worthy,  apt,  orave,  doughty? 
But  such  an  alteration  of  vowel  and  consonant  in  tidy  is 
unknown  elsewhere,  and  is  phonetically  unwarranted. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  2198  5fiof  Tebet  ere  tried,  [>e  tethiest 
[D.  thethiest]  on  erth.  Ibid.  2784  Of  our  wale  princes  Twa 
of  be  tethiest  [D,  tlthiest]  ere  tint,  &  termynd  of  lyue. 

(C£  Ibid.  2367  Ware  no?t  be  tulkis  out  of  Tire  fc  tidiest 
[D.  triest]  on  erth.  Ibid,  2371  Was  noit  be  Thebes  bar-to 
be  th[r]ey*est  [?thebeest ;  D.  tithiest]  of  othire.) 

Tetle,  obs.  f.  TITLE.  Tetotum,  var.  TEETOTUM. 
Tetra-  (tetra),  before  a  vowel  tetr-,  a.   Gr. 

T€Tpa-t  combining  form  of  the  numeral  TtTTapfs, 
TfTrapa  four,  forming  the  first  element  of  many 
words  adapted  from  existing  Greek  compounds,  and 
thence  used  in  new  analogous  formations,  mainly 
scientific  and  technical. 

1.  As  a  general  etymological  element. 

|]  Tetrabelodon  (-be'l<%n)  [Gr.  £«Ao?  a  dart, 
oSous,  oSoi/r-  tooth],  a  genus  of  extinct  croco 
dilian  reptiles.  Tetrabla'stic  a.t  Biol.  [Gr.  /3Aa- 
aros  germ],  having  four  blastodermic  membranes 
or  germinal  layers,  as  animals  having  a  true  ccelome 
or  body-cavity.  Te'trabrach  (-brxk),  Ane.  Pros. 
(also  tetrabrachys)  [Gr.  TfTpd(3pax-vs  in  same 
sense],  a  word  or  foot  of  four  short  syllables,  as 
^  hominibus ;  as  a  foot  usually  called 
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proceleusmatic.  \\  Tetrabrachlus  (-brae'kius),  pi. 
-ii  [Gr.  (Spa^im*  arm],  a  monster  having  four  arms 
(Billings  Nat,  .Ifed.  Diet.  1890).  Tetraca'marons 
a.,  Sot.  [Gr.  Kapapa  vault],  having  four  closed  car 
pels.  Tetraca-nthousa.[Gr.dWai'9a  thorn], having 
four  spines,  as  a  fish,  etc.,  or  thorns  in  groups  of  four, 
as  a  plant  (Mayne  .£>/..£.  1860).  Tetraca-rpellary 
a.,  Bot.  of  a  compound  fruit :  having  four  carpels. 
Tetracerous  (tArae'seras),  also  t  Tetrace  ratous, 
adj's.,  Zool.  [Gr.  Tirpaxtpan  four-horned],  having 
four  'horns  '  or  tentacles;  belonging  to  the  Tetra- 
ccra,  a  family  of  tour-horned  gastropods.  ||  Tetra- 
chsenixim  (-akrniom),  Hot.,  pi.  -ia  [see  Ac  HI:M:], 
a  fruit  formed  of  four  adherent  achenes.  Tetra- 
chaetous  (-krtas)  a.,  ]''.ntoni.  [dr.  xm'T7?  man-', 
hair],  pertaining  to  the  Tttrachsetrr,  a  division  of 
the  brachycerous  Diptera,  comprising  those  in 
which  the  proboscis  is  composed  of  four  pieces. 
!|  Tetrachirua  (-ksi^n's  [I..,  ad.  Gr.  TtT/xiyfip]. 
a  monster  with  four  hands  (Billings  iSgo).  Tetra- 
chroma  tic  a.,  of,  pertaining  to,  having,  or  distin 
guishing  four  colours.  Tetrachromic  ^-knf'rmik) 
a. ,  of  four  colours ;  capable  of  distinguishing  (only) 
four  colours  of  the  spectrum.  Te  trachromist, 
one  who  holds  a  theory  of  four  colours ;  cf.  POLY- 
CHROMIST.  Tetrachronons  (t/trae  kronss)  a.,  Anc. 
Pros.  [Gr.  rfrpAxpovos  containing  four  times], 
-—  tetrasemic.  Te'traclone  (-kloun)  [Gr.  icKuv 
Iwig,  spray],  a  four-raytd  sponge-spicule  with 
branched  ends  (Cent.  Diet.  Suppl.  1909).  Tetra- 
coccous  (-kp'kas)  a.,  Bot.  [Gr.  KOKKOS  berry], 
having  four  cocci  or  carpels ;  also,  applied  to 
bacteria  when  in  four  segments  (Jackson  Gloss. 
Hot.  T.  1900).  Tetraco-ral,  one  of  the  Tctra- 
coralla,  a  division  of  corals  ( =  Rugosa)  in  which  the 
septa  are  in  multiples  of  four  ;  so  Tetraco'ralline 
a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tetracoralla.  Tetra- 
cotylean  (-kptilf'an)  a.,  Bio!.  [Gr.  KOTV\T;  cup], 
having  four  rounded  pit-like  suckers  on  the  head 
or  scolex,  as  a  tapeworm.  Tetracrepid  (-krrpid) 
a.  [Gr.  *pi)7ri's,  KpyniS.  boot,  groundwork],  a  desmic 
sponge-spicule  formed  on  a  tctract  nucleus.  Tetra-- 
cron,  Geom.,  pi.  -a,  -ons  [Gr.  axpov  summit],  a 
solid  having  four  vertices  or  solid  angles,  a  tetra 
hedron;  cf.  POLYACIMX.  Tetracy  die  a.,  having 
four  cycles  or  circles ;  spec,  in  Bot.,  having  four 
whorls  of  floral  organs.  Tetrade'nous  a.,  Hot. 
[Gr.  dorp  gland],  having  four  glands  (Mayne  1 860  X 
Tetraete-rid,  also  \\-ia  [Gr.  TfTjxM-rjjpis,  -id-,  (. 
ITOS  year],  a  space  of  four  years,  a  quadrennium. 
t  Tetrafo-liate,  fTetrafo'lious  otijs.,  Bot., 
four-leaved;  <=  letrnphyllotis ;  bijugalc  (Mayne. 
Tetragamelian  (-gamrlian)  [Gr.  70^X10$  bridal], 
a.  belonging  to  the  Tetragamclia,  a  division  of 
discomedusans  (Hydrozoa  Acraspeda)  having  four 
subgcnital  pits;  sb.  a  member  of  this  division. 
Tetragamy  (tftnc-gami)  [Hyz.  Gr.  TfTpayatiia], 
a  fourth  marriage.  Tetragenous  (trtras-djj/nas) 
a.,  Bacterial.  [-GEN  '  and  -ous],  forming  square 
groups  of  four,  as  certain  micrococci.  Tetra  - 
g-uath  [Gr.  TfTpdyva0-oi\,  a.  having  four  jaws  ; 
so.  a  kind  of  spider  with  four  jaws ;  so  f  Te- 
trag-na-thian  a.  !'  Tetragon!  dium,  Hot.,  = 
TETUASPOHE.  Tetraleioclone  (-\ai-Mffan)  [Gr. 
\it-os  smooth  :  see  tetradone],  a  four-rayed  sponge- 
spicule  with  smooth  arms  (Cent.  Diet.  Suppl.  1909). 
Tetrale'rnma,  Logic  [cf.  DILEMMA],  a  position 
presenting  four  alternatives.  Tetralo'phodont  a. 
[Gr.  \6<p-os  ridge  +  dSous,  woWr-  tooth],  having 
molais  with  four  transverse  ridges,  as  the  sub-genus 
Tetralophodon  of  mastodons.  Tetrama  sthous  a. 
[Gr.  /taoffus  breast],  having  four  breasts.  Tetra- 
ma  stigate  a.  [Gr.  fiaortf,  fiaarty-  whip],  having 
fonr  flagella  (Cent.  Diet.  1891).  Tetramyrme- 
clone  (-m5um/1;U«n)  [Gr.  ttvppijtcia  wart :  see 
telraclone\,  a  four-rayed  sponge-spicule,  the  arms 
covered  with  tubercles  (Cent.  Diet.  Suppl.  1909). 
Tetranephrlc  (-ne'frik)  a.  [Gr.  v«ppus  kidney], 
having  four  uriniierous  or  Malpighian  tubes.  Tetra- 
no'mial  a..  Math,  [after  HINOMIAI.],  consisting  of 
four  (algebraic)  terms  ;  quadrinomial.  Tetra- 
phala'ngeate  ii.,  Coinp.  Anat.,  having  four  pha 
langes.  ||  Tetrapha'rmacon  (also  in  L.  form 
-pharmacum)  [Gr.  TiTpaipdpfiamv],  a  medicine 
or  ointment  consisting  of  four  ingredients ;  hence 
Tetrapha  rmacal  a.,  compounded  of  four  ingre- 
<lients.  Tetra-phony  [Gr.  xtKuvrj  voice],  in  early 
mediaeval  music,  diaphony  for  four  voices.  Te- 
traphyle  tic  a.  [Gr.  ifvXfrix-ot,  (.  <pv\(Tqs  tribes 
man,  0tAij  tribe]  :  see  quot.  Tetraphy  Uous  ,•. 
Bot.  [Gr.  <f>vM.ov  leaf],  having  or  consisting  of 
four  leaves ;  abbreviated  Aphyllous.  Tetraplo- 
caulou*  a.,  tiot.  [Gr.  T«rpanAow fourfold  +  *aiiAu-t 


stem]:  see  quot.  Tetrapnenmo-nian,  Zool.,a.o!oi 
1  pertaining  to  the  Tetrnpnettmones,  a  division  of 
I  spiders  with  two  pairs  of  lung-sacs  (Cent.  Diet. 
I  1891) ;  sb.  a  spider  of  this  division.  Tetrapneu'- 
•  monons  a.,  Zool.,  having  four  lungs  or  respiratory 
!  organs;  applied  to  the  7V/ro/>««////<wtfj(seeprec.) 
and  to  the  Tetrapneuinona,  a  group  of  holothurians 
(sea-cucumbers).  Tetrapo'lar  a.,  Biol.,  having 
!  four  (instead  of  only  two  i  poles  or  centres  of  radia 
tion:  said  of  a  karyokinetic  figure.  Te'trapotisrz. 
!Gr.  TTOI/S  foot],  four-footed.  Tetraprioni  clian  a. 
( ir.  Ttpiojv  a  saw  :  cf.  Diprionidian~\,  applied  to 
graptolites  having  four  rows  of  thecai-  showing 
four  serrated  edges.  Tetraprostyle  (-prc'stsil)  a. 
[Gr.  wpoo-TyA-o!  having  pillars  in  front],  of  an 
ancient  temple  :  having  a  portico  with  fonr  pillars 
in  front,  t  Tetra'ptative,  a.  tare  [see  AIT  ATE  ».], 
that  combines  four  things.  Te'traptote,  Grain. 
[Gr.  TfTpairraiT-os],  a  noun  with  (only)  four  cases. 
Tetra'ptycli  (-ptik\  rare  [Gr.  TTVX-  Ibid],  a  fold 
ing  picture  or  the  like  in  four  compartments ;  cf. 
triptych.  Tetrapylon  [ad.  Gr.  TJT pairv\oi>],  a 
building  or  structure  with  four  gates.  Tctra- 
py  ramld,  Cryst.,  in  the  triclinic  system,  that  form 
in  which  each  of  the  two  faces  intercepts  the  three 
crystallographic  axes,  f  Tetrapyre  nous  a.,  Bot. 
[Gr.  irupiji/  fruit-stone],  having  four  stones,  as  a  fruit. 
Tetraque'trons  a. ,  Hot.  [mod.  l^.telrai/Hftr-us  four- 
angled],  having  four  sharp  angles.  Tetrascele  : 
see  tetraskele.  :  Tetrascelus  ^t/tra-siU's)  [(ir. 
T(Tpaaxf\-rii  four-legged],  a  monster  in  which  the 
legs  are  duplicated  (Billings  1890).  Tetraschistic 
(-ski'stik)  a.,  Biol.  [Gr.  OXIOTUS  cloven],  dividing 
into  four  by  fission.  Tetrasele'nodont  a.  [SELE- 
NODONT],  having  four  crtscentic  ridges,  as  a  molar 
tooth ;  also  said  of  a  ruminant  that  has  such  teeth. 
Te'traseme,  Pros.  [Gr.  rfTpaarjii-ot  adj.],  sf>.  a 
foot  consisting  of  or  equal  to  four  short  syllables ; 
:  a.  =  tetrasemic.  Tetrasemic  a.,  1'ros.,  equiva 
lent  to  four  morse  or  short  syllables.  Tetra- 
se'palous  a.,  Bot,,  having  four  sepals.  Te  tra- 
skele,  also  te'trascele  (-s;l)  and  tetraske'lion 
[see  tetrascelus},  a  ngure  consisting  of  four  limbs 
radiating  from  a  centre;  spec,  the  FYLFOT  (C.  U. 
Suppl.  1909).  Tetraspa  ston  [Gr.  -CTTOCTTOS, 
•ov,  drawn]  :  see  quot.  Tetraspe'rmons  a. ,  Hot. 
[Gr.  ffjrc'/j/ia  seed],  having  four  seeds,  or  seeds  in 
fours ;  so  Tetraspe  rnial,  Tetraspe'riuatons 
adjs.  Tctrasphe  ric,  Tetrasphe'rical  adjs., 
Math.,  of  or  pertaining  to  four  spheres.  Tetra- 
symmetry,  Biol.,  symmetry  characterized  by 
division  into  four  similar  parts,  f  Tetrasy  ncrasy 
[Gr.  ovyxpdats:  see  CBASI.S],  a  mixture  of  four 
elements.  Te'trateuch  iioiifC-U'J.,  a  name  for  the 
first  four  books  of  the  PENTATEUCH.  Tetrathe  cal 
a.,  Hot.  [Gr.  STIXTJ  case,  cell],  four-celled,  as  an 
ovary.  Te'tratheisru,  the  doctrine  of  four  per 
sons  in  the  Godhead.  Te  tratheite,  a  Ijeliever  in 
tetratheism.  Te  tratone,  A/us.,  also  in  form 
tetra'tonon  [ad.  (Jr.  rerpaToi'-oc],  an  interval 
containing  four  whole  tones  ;  an  augmented  fifth. 
Te'tratop  [Gr.  ru*-m  place], '  the  four-dimensional 
angular  space  inclosed  between  four  straight  lines 
drawn  from  a  point  not  in  the  same  three-dimen 
sional  space"  (Cent.  Diet.  1891).  Tetra'zial  a., 
having  four  axes,  as  some  sponge-spicules ;  so 
Tctrn  xilo  a.  in  same  sense.  Tetra  xon  [Gr. 
afaiv  axis],  sb.  a  sponge-spicule  with  four  axes 
radiating  from  a  centre ;  adj.  having  four  axes 
of  growth;  hence  Tetraxo  nian  a.  -  tetriixon 
adj.  Tetraio'mal  a.  (sb.)  Geom.  [Gr.  {u>/m 
girdle],  applied  to  a  curve  having  an  equation  of 
the  form  yU  +  </V  +  \f\\ '  +  ^'l '  —  0,  in  relation  to 
which  the  four  curves  VU  =  0,  */V  =  0,  etc.  have 
properties  of  the  nature  of  girdling  :  cf.  POLYZOME. 
Tetrozo  oid,  Biol.,  any  one  of  the  four  ascidio- 
zooids  developed  from  the  germinal  disk  in  the 
ascidian  genus  I'yrosoma  (Cent.  Diet.  Suppl.  1909). 
1904  AtHrnxvHt  4  AUR.  133/3  Prof.  Lankester  gave  a 
curious  theory  of  his  own  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  ele 
phant's  trunk  from  the  soft  upper  jaw  and  nasal  area  of  the 
extinct  *Tetral)elodon.  1891  CtKt.  Diet.,  •Tetrablastic. 
[1860  MAVNR  Ex/vt.  Lex.,  "Tftracainants..  .applied  by 
M  irbel  to  the  etairium  which  is  composed  of  four  catnar.r.  ] 
1801  Cent.  Diet.,  Tetracamarous.  1900  It  D.  JACKSON 
Gloss.  Bot.  Terms,  i860  M  AVNE  A'.r/fj.  L-tx.,  Tttractratus. 
..*tetraceratous.  1891  CtHt.  /'/i/.,  'Tctrai-erous.  1856 
HKNSLOW  Diet.  Bot.  Terms,  *  Tetrackitnium . . ,  a  fruit 
formed  by  the  separating  of  a  single  ovary  into  four  nuts  I 
as  in  the  Labiate.  looj  R\U>WIN  Diet,  rkilos.  ^  Psychol, 
II.  703  Ordinary  vision,  which  is  •tctrachroniatic... was 
called,  under  the  dominance  of  the  colour-triangle,  trichro 
matic.  190*  \<)th  Cent.  Apr.  <-i;  The  vision  of  the  second 
eye  was  "tetrachromic.  1903  Mature  IQ  Nov.  71/2  The 
second  class  of  the  colour-blind  sec  five,  four,  three,  two,  or 
one  colour,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  defect,  and  are 
called  pcnUchromic,  tetrachromic,  etc.  S&4J  \Voxsuu  in 


Smith's  Diet.  Crk.  f,  Rom.  A  ntiij.  s.  v.  Painting  5  3  Ancient 
*tetrachromists  or  polychromists.  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  'Telra- 
chronous.  a  1864  A.  GRAVcilcd  in  WEBSTKR  for  •  Trtracoecou*. 
[1888  ROI.LKSTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.Liftni  The  Palaeozoic 
Corals  are  for  the  most  part  classified  as  Ritgosa  s.  *Tetra- 
toralla. . .  The  septa  are  arranged  in  four  systems,  which  are 
either  disposed  in  a  bilaterally  symmetrical  manner . ,  or  else 
are  regularly  radiate.]  1909  Cent.  Diet.  Su66l.t  'Tetra- 
cotylean.  1888  SOLI.AS  in  Challenger  Kef.  XXV.  p.  lix.  It 
. .  is  in  some  cases  difficult  to  say,  in  the  absence  of  a  visible 
crepis,  whether  a  desma  is  rhabdocrepid  or  'tetracrepid. 
Ibid.  p.  Ix,  Tetracrepid  Desma.  1878  MACNAB  Botany  ix. 
(1883)  \f>\l)icotyledones. ..  Flower sty[<ically"letracyclic  pen- 
tamerous.  1678  PHII. LIPS  New  World  n  Vi'i.ted. 4),  *Tetrag- 
terid, . ,  the  space  of  four  years,  a  word  used  by  Astronomers, 
ami  Astrologers.  «I7»7  NKVMON  ChronoL  Amended  i. 
(1728)  75  [The  Greeks]  omitted  an  intercalary  month  once 
in  eight  years,  which  made  their  Octaeleris,  one  half  of 
which  was  their  Tetraeteris.  1881  LANKKSU-.K  in  En^el. 
I'tit.  XII.  557/1  In  the  'Tetragamelian  Kltizpstoiuz  these 
pits  re-main  distinct  from  one  another. .,  but  in  the  Mono- 
gamelian  Rhitestoitut  they  unite  to  form  one  continuous 
sub-genital  cavity.  1861  J.  C.  ROBKKISON  //..,/.  f,i»-/j/.  Ch. 
iv. v.  II.4o2«<'/(-,  He(Symeon  Macisterlsays  that  ttie  lawful 
ness  of '  "tetracamy  '  was  believed  to  have  been  revealed  to 
Knthymius.  1888  Science  15  June  2^3/2  '1  he  (nnstiiuc-nts 
of  the  colony  turned  out  to  be  a  '[cti.i^-  n  us  mi*  robe  ijuite 
distinct  fiom  the  plain  atmospheric  micrfKoccu*.  1608 
'I  OPSEI.I.  Serpents  (1658)  771  Nicander  confesseth,  that  the 
Ash-coloured  'Telragnath,  doth  not  by  his  biting  infuse  any 
venom  or  like  hurt,  ll'itt.,  If  a  man  be-  wounded  of  the 
*Tetragnathian  Spider,  the-  place  waxeth  whitish,  with  an 
intolerable,  vehement,  and  continual  pain  in  it.  1835  Ku;nv 
Hub.  fit  fust.  Anhii.  II.  xvi.  £5  Those  Phalangians  which 
are  denominated  Tetraftuithtt,  or  having  four  jaws.  1882 
VIM  s  S,iehs  l>ct.  289  The  asexual  organs  of  reproduction 
are  gonidia  :  since  four  are  usually  formed  in  a  mother-ccll, 
thej- are  termed  '  Tt-tragonidia. . .  When  the  thallus  consists 
of  rows  of  cells,  the  tetragonidia  are  produced  in  the  apical 
cell  of  lateral  braiKhes.  1867  Aiu\m<  Lf>gie  t5t  '1  he 
names  Trtlemina,  "Tetralemma,  Polj'lemma  have  been  some 
times  gi\en  to  thi-  sort  of  Syllogism  .-tCLording  to  the 
number  of  members  or  horns.  1889  .\H:HOI.SOX,N:  I.YDEKKKR 
Palxont.  (ed.  3)  II.  1398  In  the  'Tetralophodont  group  the 
number  of  ridges  in  the  cheek-teeth  is  greater  than  in  the 
former  group.  1860  MAYSE  J-'.ipas,  Lex.,  'Tetramasthous. 
1890  BlLLlNGS  .\at.  Med.  Ditt.,  Tetraiuastlions,  having 
f  .nr  breasts.  1898  A.  S.  PACKARD  Text-bic.  Entvtnol.  355 
In  at  k-.ist  one  case  (Melolonthai,  the  "tetranephric  is 
ontogenetically  derived  ir  in  the  hexanephric  condition  by 
the  suppression  of  one  pair  of  tubules.  1817  H.  T.  Col  E- 
BROoKt:  Algel'ia,  etc.  280  Put  the  binomial  root  for  first 
term;. .then  put  the  trinomial,  and  afterwards  the  'tetra- 
nomial,  for  first  radical  term;  until  (he  proposed  number  Ite 
exhausted.  1898  \<i{iue  3  I- eb.  319  i  In  the  full-grown 
ffftus  of  a  tSesfertiiio  the  fourth  digit  of  the  marius  is 
'tetraphalangeate.  1657  TOMIJNSON  j\t>i<>its  /.':'.s/.  143  Tbe 
"  letrapliarniac.il  unguent,  which  consists.. of  Wax,  Rosine, 
Pitch  and  Hulls  fat.  1727-41  CH»MUKHS  O</.,  'V./;vr 
jilitiruia.  »tn,  . .  denotes  any  remedy  consisting  of  fonr 
ingredients.  1842  URANPK  /)i\t.  .S\.,  etc.,  t~etrapha>»:a,,n, 
an  ointment  composed  of  four  remedies;  namely  wax,  resin, 
lard,  and  pitch.  1900  U.  I>.  JACKSON  Gfoss.  Hot.  Terms, 
*rctrapltylctii,  applied  to  hybrids  with  four  ; 
their  descent.  1731  UAII.KV  vol.  II,  '  Tctraphylhus.  1775 
J.  JEXKISSON  1'escr.  firit.  PI.  158  The  cup  [of  Charnock)  is 
tetraphyllous  and  erect.  1900  I'..  J).  JA<KS<IS  (//ois.  />,i/. 
Terms,  tTttraftofant^ntstaAvmg  quaternary  axes.  1841 
liRANDE  Diet.  .Vc.,  etc.,  'Tetraf>neumcHia>is,  T<trapn:  n- 
tiiottcs,..a  section  of  spiders.. comprehending  those  which 
have  four  pulmonary  sacs.  1901  D.  J.  HAMILTON  in  EtieyeL 
I'tit.  XXXI.  514/1  (Description  of  Plate)  D.  "'IVtra- 
polar  karyokinesis.  E.  Another  form  of  tctrapolar  division. 
[1890  BILLINGS  ,\'at.  Mt-d.  Diet.,  Tetrafus,  having  fonr 
feet.]  1899  .Vjvr".  .V<v.  LtXy  "Tetrapous.  1888  Casseir* 
Encycl.  Diit.,  'Tetraprionidtan.  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  'Tetra- 
prostylc.  »47'  Rli'LEV  Com*.  Aleh.  tv.  viii.  in  Ashm.  Theat. 
Cheat.  Brit.  (1652)  146  The  thyrd  manner  and  also  the 
last  of  all,  Fowre  Elements  together  whych  joynyth  to 
abyde,  "Tetraptative  certainely  I'hylosophers  doth  hyt  call. 
1656  lii  OUNT  Glossoifr^  *Tctraf>tote,  declined  in  four  cases. 
1704  J.  HARRIS  Le*.  Teihn.  I,  Ti-traftvtci,.  .such  defective 
Nouns,  as  have  only  foul  Cases  ;  as  JTus,  which  wants  the 
Dative  and  Vocative  Singular.  1904  H.  C.  BUTLKH  Arehit. 
ff  Other  Arts  xii.  393  Conjectured  to  have  been  vaulted 


I.Ba  nwaCBpe..M  either  tetracmelrous  or  triquetrous. 
1885  LANKISIKR  in  Eiuytl.  Hrit.  XIX.  834/2  They  [chloro 
phyll  corpuscles]  multiply  by  fission,  u-ually  'tetraschistic, 
independently  of  the  general  protoplasm.  1890  Ainft.  A  at. 
May  471  To  sustain  the  view  that  the  *tetraselenodont 
forms  are  the  descendants  of  the  pentaselenodont  Artio- 
dactyla.  1895  QUMMUSVI  Lat.  Gram.  (ed.  3)  459 
*  1'etraseme  long.  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  "Telrasemic.  1899 
I.OUDON  Etteycl.  PI.  (1836)  1069  A  'letraseiialous  tetrape- 
talous  flower.  1842  HRANOC  Diet.  Se.,  etc., "  /  etntsfaston,  in 
Mechanics,  a  machine  in  which  four  puMeys  all  act  together. 
1860  MAVNK  Hxpos.  Lex.,  Tetraspermatus,.  .four-seeded  : 
'telraspermal :  'tctraspcimatous.  1760  /  LEE  Introd.  Bot. 
11.  \iii-  (1765)  89  Monopetalous  'Tetraspermous.  1889 
F.  A.  HATHKR  in  Q.  Jinl.  Ueot.  Soe.  XLV.  n.  362  The 
structure  above  descrilied  for  F.Hgtniacrinus  is.,  also 
found.. with  the  necessary  modifications  due  to  'tetrasym- 
nietry,  in  TetraertnHS.  1651  I'.H.'.S  ffciv  Disf,  §  246  If 
they  will  have  the  pus  to  be  made  out  of  a  'Telrasyncrasy 
or  commixture  of  the  humors.  1906  A'rr.  of  Theol.  ff  Philos. 
Jan.  457  An  elaborate  work  on  the  Pentateuch  tor  rather 
the  'Tetrateuch,  since  Deuteronomy  is  ligbtly  passed  overX 
1849  HAI.IOI.K  Man.  Bot.  f  405  A  quadnlocular..or  "tetra- 
thecal.. anther.  1899  Sfm*  Sec.  /...t. ,  Tetrathtfal,  Biol., 
applied  to  a  four-chambered  ovary.  1874  J.  II.  Un  NT 
Diet.  Sects  fr  Heresies  s.  v.  Dannanists,  1  heir  theory  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  four  Gods,  the  three 
separate  and  subordinate  Hypostases  and  the  one  superior 
Avro^«(K,  hence  they  were  aUo  named  "Tetratheites.  1775 
ASH,  *Tetraton<m,  the  superfluous  fifth.  1801  in  BCSBY 
Diet.  -1/wj.  1888  KOLLI  STOS  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  810 
Tetractina:  spicules  to  a  great  extent  *tetraxile.  1886  t'roc. 
ZooiSoe.isHK.iit  Spicules  more  or  less  clearly  *tetraxoD, 
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often  branched.  1887  SOLLAS  in  Emycl.  Brit.  XXII. 
416  j  Sponges)  Tetraxon  Quadriradiate  Type  (Calthrops)  — 
Growth  from  a  centre  in  four  directions  inclined  at  about 
110°  to  each  other.  1867  CAYLEY  Math.  Papers  VI.  485  On 
the  Trizomal  Curve  and  the  *Tetrazomal  Curve.  Ibid.  486 
The  tetrazomaU  are  each  of  them  a  curve  of  the  order  41", 
and  they  intersect  therefore  in  only  idr3  points. 

2.  In  Chcmual  nomenclature,  in  the  names  ot 
compounds  and  derivatives  with  the  general  sense 
of  'four-',  'four  times',  a.  In  substantives :  (a) 
Prefixed  to  names  of  binary  compounds  of  ele 
ments  or  radicals,  names  of  salts,  etc.,  to  signify 
lour  atoms,  groups,  or  equivalents  of  the  element 
or  radical  in  question  ;  as  telrcuhloridi,  a.  com 
pound  of  four  atoms  of  chlorine  with  some  other 
element  or  radical;  so  tctrasulfhide,  tetriodide, 
TETUOXIDE,  letrahydroxide,  tetramethide,  letra- 
cetate,  tetrafhosfhate,  etc.  (b)  Prefixed  to  names 
of  elements  or  radicals  (or  the  combining  forms,  as 
liromo-,  nilro-,  oxy-,  phospho-,  azo-}  entering  into 
the  name  of  a  compound,  to  signify  that  four  atoms 
or  groups  of  the  element  or  radical  are  substituted 
in  the  substance  designated  by  the  rest  of  the  name, 
as  tftrabrr-mobe-iaent,  C,H2Br,,  in  which  four  of 
the  hydrogen  atoms  of  benzene,  C6H6,  are  replaced 
by  four  bromine  atoms ;  so  le-lrame-tliylbe'iizeiie, 
C,H2vCH,\.  (f)  In  some  words  used  irregularly, 
as  tf-trcaa'licylide,  C.J8HHO, :  see  quot.  1875  -. 

i856OnLlXG  Anim.  Chem.  59  CCh,  Carbon  tetracliloride. 
1869  Robcot  Elem.  Chem.  xl.  121  Fluorine  forms,  with  the 
silicon  contained  in  the  gla<s,  a  volatile  compound  called 
Silicon  tetrartuoride.  1875  \\"ATTS  Diet.  Chem.  VII.  1032 
When  the  barium  salt  [of  pyromucic  acid]  mixed  with  soda- 
lime  is  heated,  a  compound  called  tetraphenol,  CiH^O, 
distils  over.  Ibid.  1067  bchiff. . prepares sahcylide,  CTHiU-j, 
and  tetrasalicylide,  C._,xH]Spy,  by  the  action  of  phosphorous 
oxychloride  on  salicylic  acid.  1880  Athenyum  n  Dec. 
781/3  The  Formation  of  Carbon  Tctrabromide  in  the  Mann- 
facture  of  Bromine.  1880  ROSCOE  &  SCHOKLEMMER  Treat. 
Client.  II.  ii.  434  Rhodium  tetrahydroxide  Rh  OH)(..this 
compound  separates  out  as  a  green  powder.  1888  MORLEY 
&  MLIR  Waits  DLt.  Chem.  I.  555  Tetrabromobenzene, 
CiHaBrj;  from /-nitro  benzoic  acid  and  Brat  280°.  1899 
SMITH  Ri^hters  Org.  Client,  I.  187  Lead  lelramethide, 
'  "  j  XVI.  7  The 


_  4,  boils  at  110°,     1900  Jrnl.Soc. . 
solutions  of  the  tetracetate  in  chloroform. 

b.  Prefixed  to  adjectives,  in  the  names  of  acids, 
alcohols,  aldehydes,  ethers,  salts,  etc. ;    as  letra- 
so'dit',  containing  four  sodium  atoms ;  tttetrabo'ric, 
etc. ;  letrethylif,  containing  four  ethyl  groups ;  so 
teiramy lit' ,  etc. 

1868  WATTS  Diet.  Client.  \ .  73oTctraphosphamic  acids.,  are 
amic  acids  derived  from  tetraphosphoric  acid.  1868  Fixvncs' 
CJiem.  (ed.  IQJ  347  Tetrasodic  Phosphate  or  Sodium  Pyro- 
pbosphate  is  prepared  by  strongly  heating  common  disodic 
orthophosphate.  .and  re-crystallising.  1888  MORLEY  &  MUIR 
U'atts'  Diet.  Chem.  I.  528  Pyroboric  (or  tetraboric)  acid, 

c.  In  verbs  and  their  pples.  derived  from  sbs.  as 
in  a.,  as  tetrabrominated,  -chlorinated,  -hydratcd 
(containing  4  molecules  of  water). 

1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  III.  46  Tetrachlorinated 
Hydrochloric  Ether,  CiHCl.Cli.  1873  WATTS  FMIUS' 
Client,  (ed,  n)  767  Propyl-benzene.  .forms  with  excess  of 
bromine  a  viscid  tetrabrominated  compound. 

Tetrabasic  (tetrab<ri-sik},a.  Chem.  [f.  TETRA- 
+  BASIC.]  Of  an  acid  :  Containing  four  atoms  of 
hydrogen  replaceable  by  more  electropositive  ele 
ments  or  radicals.  Of  a  salt :  Derived  from  such 
an  acid. 

1863-71  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  1. 459  Modes  of  distinguishing 
between  monobasic,  dibasic,  tribasic,  and  tetrabasic  acids. 
1869  ROSCOE  Elem.  Chent.  xv.  154  Pyrophosphoric  Acid.. 
H»PX>7. .  .This  acid  is  tetrabasic,  the  four  atoms  of  hydrogen 
being  replaceable,  either  all  or  in  part,  by  metals. 

Tetrabelodon  to  -brachius :  see  TETRA-. 

Tetrabranch.  (te-trabreerjk),  sb.  and  a.  Zool. 
[f.  TETRA-  +  Gr.  £od-yx'a  gills.]  a.  sb.  A  four- 
gilled  cephalopod:  see  next.  b.  adj.  •»  TETRA- 
BRANCHIATE  a.  (Cent.  Diet.  1801). 

1851  WOODWARD  Mollusca  i.  82  The  Tetrabranchs  could 
undoubtedly  swim,  by  their  respiratory  jets.  1877  LE  COSTE 
Elent.Geol.il.  (1879)  305  If  we  divide  all  known  Cephalopods 
into  Dibranchs  (two-gilled)  and  Tetrabranchs  (four-gilledj. 

Tetrabranchiate  (tetrabrse-r]ki<?t),  a.  and  sb. 
Zool.  [ad.  mod.L.  tetrabranchiat-um  :  see  prec. 
and  -ATE  ^  2.]  a.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  Tetra- 
branchiata,  an  order  of  cephalopods  (mostly  ex 
tinct)  having  four  branchice  or  gills,  b.  sb.  A  cepha 
lopod  belonging  to  this  order ;  a  tetrabranch. 

1835-4  ToM's  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  557/1  The  Sepia .. manifests 
.  -a  near  affinity  to  the  Tetrabranchiate  order.  1851  WOOD 
WARD  llollusca  i.  78  The  shell  of  the  tetrabranchiate  cepha 
lopods  is  an  extremely  elongated  cone.  1872  NICHOLSON 
ralxont.  189  The  Tetrabranchiate  forms,  with  chambered 
shells,  attained  their  maximum  in  the . .  Silurian  period. 

Tetracamarous  to  -chirus :  see  TETBA-. 
_  '\  Tetracanlodon    (-kg-lAjjm).     [mod.L.,   f. 
TETRA-  +  Gr.  xaiAo-j  stem  +  oSous,  oSov-r-  tooth.] 
An  extinct  elephantine  genus  having  four  tusks. 

i8«  Baltimore  Mcd.  f,  Surf.  Jml.  Oct.  (Mayne).  1839 
G._  ROBERTS  Diet.  Geol.,  Tetracaulodon,  a  fossil  extinct 
animal,  .allied  to  the  mastodon ;.. having  four  projecting 
teeth.  1859  PAGE  Handbk.  Geal.  Terms  (1865)  s.  v.,  Pro 
fessor  Owen  and  others  regard  the  tctracaulodon  of  Dr. 
Goduian  as  the  immature  state  of  the  Mastodon  Giganteits. 
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Tetrachord  (te-trak(ud  .  [ad.  Gr.  rtTpaxo/Aw 
^sf.  ofrjavov^ ,  a  Greek  musical  instrument,  f.  rtrpa-, 
TETRA-  +  x°pb*l  string.] 

1.  An  ancient  musical  instrument  with  four  strings. 
1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch  Explan.  Words,  Tctra:hont,  an 

instrument  in  old  time  of  fourc  strings.  1814  Mtutu.  fy  Cust. 
in  Ann.  Reg.  490/1  Most  of  the  Greek  women  sing  in  a 
pleasing  manner,  accompanying  themselves  with  a  tetra. 
chord,  the  tones  of  which  are  an  excellent  support  to  the 
voice.  1849  DONALDSON  Theat.  Greeks  (ed.  6)  I.  ii.  15  Ter* 
pander,  .substituted  the  seven-stringed  cithara  for  the  old 
tetrachord. 

2.  Mas.  A  scale-series  of  four  notes,  being  the 
half  of  an  octave,     f  b.  The  interval  between  the 
first  and  last  notes  of  this  series ;  a  perfect  fourth. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  1254  It  was  not  for 
ignorance  that  in  the  Dorian  tunes  they  forbare  this  Tetra. 
chord.  1694  W.  HOLDER  Harmony  iv.  (1731)  66  (Table  of 
Intervals),  4th,  Diatessaron,  Tetrachord.  1704  J.  HARRIS 
Lex.  Techn.  I,  Tetrachord,  in  Musick,  is  a  Concord  or 
Interval  of  3  Tones.  The  Tetrachord  of  the  Ancients  was 
a  rank  of  four  Strings.  1847  GROT  E  Greece  II.  xvi.  III.  285 
Such  were  the  three  modes  or  scales,  each  including  only  a 
tetrachord,  upon  which  the  earliest  Greek  masters  worked. 
1890  Atlicn&iuii  4  Jan.  24  3  The  tetrachord  [on  an  Arab 
lute]  thus  comprised  c,  D,  E  flat,  E,  and  F. 
o.  transf.  A  stanza  of  four  lines,  rare. 

1817  N.  DRAKE  Sliakspenrel.  54  The  Octant,  of  two  tetra. 
choras  of  disjunct  alternate  rhime.  Ibiii.  55  Three  tetra. 
chords  in  alternate  rhime. 

Hence  Tetracho-rdal  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
tetrachord  or  tetrachords.  Also  ||  Tetrachordon 
(-kfjudf'n)  [see  quot.],  an  instrument  like  a  cottage 
pianoforte  in  form,  in  which  the  strings  are  pressed 
against  a  revolving  cylinder  to  produce  the  tone. 

.•1850  SARAH  A.  GLOVER  (title)  Manual,  containing  a 
development  of  the  'tetrachordal  System.  1876  STAINER  & 
BARRETT  Diet.  Mils.  Ttrmss.  v.  Tonic  Sol-fa,  Miss  Sarah  A. 
Glover,  of  Norwich,  about  thirty  years  ago  projected  and 
taught,  .a  system  which  she  called  the  tetrachordal  system, 
which  was 'the  Tonic  Sol-fa  notation  in  its  original  form. 
l?i.t.,  *Tetra^lurdon  ..  [so]  called  ..  from  an  idea  that  its 
sounds  are  .similar  to  those  produced  by  a  suing  quartet, 

Tetrach.Otom.OUS  (tetrakftomss),  a.  Zool. 
and  Bot.  [f.  Gr.  T(rpa\a  in  four  parts  +  -TO/IOJ  cut 
+  -OU8.]  Ramifying  into  four  branches  or  divisions ; 
doubly  dichotomous.  So  Tetracho'tomy,  divi 
sion  into  four  branches. 

1819  LOI.-DON  Encycl.  PI.  (1836)  403  note.  Peduncles  [of 
Euphorbia] . . often  dichotomous,  trichotomous,  or  even  tetra- 
chotomous.  1858  C  J.  ELLICOTT  Destiny  Creature  Notes 
172  Bull's  theory  is,  in  fact,  really  a  '  tetrachotomy  ' — body, 
soul,  spirit,  and  Holy  Spirit. 

Tetrachromatic  to  -ehroncms :  see  TETRA-. 

Tetraclade  ^te-trakl^d),  a.  Zool.    [f.  TETKA- 

+  Gr.  «A.d5-os  shoot,  sprout.]  Branching  in  four  ; 
having  four  arms  or  rays.  So  Tetracladine 
(-kl<?i'dain)a.,of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tetracladina, 
a  suborder  of  lithistid  sponges  having  spicules 
branching  into  four  or  more  processes ;  also  Tetra- 
cladose  (-kl^'dJus)  a.  in  same  sense. 

1881  P.  M.  DUNCAN  in  "Jrnl.  Linn.  Sac.  XV.  No.  80.  324 
The  quadrifid  or  tetraclade  spicula.  xSS?  SOLLAS  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  XXII.  417/1  (Spongt's)  Some  or  all  of  the  rays  of  the 
primitive  calthrops . .  may  bifurcate  once  or  twice  and  finally 
terminate  by  subdividing  into  numerous  variously  shaped 
processes ;  such  a  tetracladine  desma  characterizes  one 
division  of  the  Lithistid  sponges.  Ibid.  422/1  A  distinct 
passage  can  be  traced  from  the  Tetracladose  to  the  Khabdo- 
crepid  group.  Ibid.,  The  scleroblast . .  in  the  Tetracladine 
Lilhistids  lies  iu  an  angle  between  the  arms. 

Tetraclone  to  Tetracron  :  see  TETRA-. 

II  TetraCOlOU  (tetrakju-l^n).  PI.  -cols.  Gr. 
Pros.  [a.  Gr.  Ttrpajtta\ov,  adj.  neut.,  having  four 
members :  see  TETRA-  and  COLON  -.]  A  metrical 
period  consisting  of  four  cola  or  members. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Tetracohn,  ..a  Stanza,  or 
Division  in  Lyrick  Poetry,  consisting  of  four  Verses  or 
Lines.  1902  Daily  Ckron.  18  Dec.  3/1  The  verses  from  the 
pen  of  Joseph  and  Eugenius,  with  their  diversity  and 
intricacy  of  metre  (including  a  tetracolon  heptastichon). 

Hence  Tetracolic  (-kou-lik)  a.,  of  or  pertaining 
to  a  tetracolon ;  consisting  of  four  cola. 

1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Tetract  (te-traskt),  a.  and  sb.  Zool.  [f.  TETRA- 
+  Gr.  (IKT-I'J,  axrlv-  ray.]  a.  ad;.  Having  four  rays 
or  branches;  quadriradiate.  b.  s6.  A  four-rayed 
sponge-spicule.  So  Tetra'ctinal  a.,  Tetra-ctine 
a.  and  sb.,  Tetra'ctinose  a. 

1886  Proc.  Zeal.  Sac.  21  Dec.  581  The  chief  spicules  are 
tetract.  1887  SOLLAS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  416  (Fig.  12) 
d.  calthrops  (tetraxon  tetractine).  1888  —  in  Challenger 
Rep.  XXV.  p.  lix,  Tetractine.— When  all  four  acttnes  of  a 
tetraxon  are  present  it  is . .  a  tetractine,  but  as  the  full 
designation  of  this  required  to  distinguish  it  from  a  tetracti- 
nose  triaxon  is  tetractine  tetraxon,  we  shall  substitute  for  it 
the  equivalent  'cahhrops'.  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  Tetractinal. 

Tetractinellid  (tftnektine-lid),  a.  and  sb. 
Zool.  [ad.  mod.L.  Tctrculinellidse  (f.  Gr.  TIT/XI-, 
TETRA-  +  dxri's  (axrtv-)  ray  +  L.  dim.  -ella]  :  see 
-ID.]  a.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  Tclractintlliche 
(also  called  Tetractina),  a  sub-order  of  siliceous 
sponges  with  four-rayed  spicules.  b.  sb.  A  sponge 
of  this  order.  So  Tetractine'llidan  a.  and  s!>., 
Tetractine-lline  a. 

1891  Cent.  Diet.,  TetractinelHdan,  Tetractinelline.     1891 
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Nat.  Sc.  Mar.  20  Tetractinellid  spicules.  .occur,  .in  the 
shallower  regions..  1899  Athenaeum  13  Feb.  218/2  The 
sponge  remains  , .  belong  largely  to  the  Monactinellidae 
though  tetractinellid,  lithistid,  and  hexactincllid  spicules  are 
also  present. 

II  Tetractys  (t/trarktis).  Also  8  tetrachty(s, 
9  tetraktys.  [a.  Gr.  Terpcum/s.]  A  set  of  four  ; 
the  number  four;  esp.  the  Pythagorean  name  for 
the  sum  of  the  first  four  numbers  (1  +  2  +  3  +  4  —  lo) 
regarded  as  the  source  of  all  things. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor,  1317  That  famous  qua- 
temarie  of  theirs,  named  Tetractys,  which  coiisisteth  of 
foure  nines,  and  amounteth  to  thirtie  sixe,  was  their  greatest 
oth.  1653  H.  MORE  Conjcct.  Cabbal.  Pref.  (1713)  4  The 
Pythagoreans  Oath, swearing  by  him  that  taught  them  the 
mystery  of  the  Tetractys,  or  the  number  Four,  a  1774 
TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  415  Pythagoras  had  his  tetrachty, 
his  mystic  numbers,  his  symbols.  1865  GROTE  riato  I.  i.  i_> 
ru'te,  The  tetraktys  (consecrated  as  the  sum  total  of  the  first 
four  numbers  1+2  +  3  +  4  =  IOV 

Hence  Tetra'ctysm,  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of 
the  tetractys. 

1846  T.  W.  JENKVN  Baxter's  Wks.  Pref.  50  Those  who 
understand . .  what  Tetractysm  was  to  the  Pythagoreans  will 
..comprehend  what  Triadism  was  to  Baxter. 

Tetracyclic :  see  TETRA-. 

Tetrad  (te'trad).  [ad.  Gr.  rtr/xis  (rcr/xiS-)  a 
group  of  four,  the  number  four.] 

1.  A  sum,  group,  or  set  of  four ;  four  (things,  etc.) 
regarded  as  a  single  object  of  thought. 

1653  H.  MORE  Conject.  Cabbal.  (1713)  82  It  was  a  solemn 
Oath. .to  swear  by  him  that  delivered  to  them  the  mystery 
of  the  Tetractys,  Tetrad,  or  number  Four.  Ibid,  [see 
TETRACTYS].  183*  COLERIDGE  Table  Talk  24  Apr.,  The 
adorable  tetractys,  or  tetrad,  is  the  formula  of  God.  1895 
A  t/ienseuin  2  Feb.  151/1  The  great  tetrad  of  senior  wranglers 
of  1840  to  1843. 

2.  In  spec,  uses,     a.  Chew.  An  element,   com 
pound,  or  radical  having  a  combining  power  of  four 
units,  i.  e.  of  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  ;  a  tetra valent 
element,  etc. 

1865  Reader  i  Apr.  372/3  A  tetratomic  atom  or  tetrad. 
1866  ROSCOE  Elem.  Chem.  xxvii.  242  As  in  mineral  chemistry 
we   have   radicals  some   of  which   are  monads,  and  some 
dyads,  triads,  or  tetrads.     1868  Ftrwnes'  Cketn.  (ed.  10)  259 
Stlicium  and  titanium  are  tetrads. 

b.  Biol.  (a)  A  group  of  four  cells,  e.  g.  spores, 
pollen-grains,     (d}  A  group  of  four  chromosomes 
formed  by  the  division  of  a  single  chromosome. 
(c)  A  quaternary  unit  of  organization  differentiated 
from  a  triad. 

1876  tr.  Schittzenbergers  Ferment,  52  In  the  tetrads  ar 
ranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  we  observe,  aUo,  two  plane 
surfaces  at  right  angles.  1882  VINES  Sacks'  Bot.  456  The 
cavity  of  the  sporangium  becomes  filled  with  a  granular 
plasma  in  which  He  the  mother-cells  and  the  tetrads  of 
spores...  All  the  spores  of  the  sixteen  tetrads  formed  in  the 
rnicrosporrmgia  reach  maturity.  1883  [see  3],  1895  OLIVER 
tr.  Kerners  Nat,  Hist.  Plants  II.  101  In  Riwdodnndron 
hirsntttnt  all  the  pollen-tetrads  of  an  anther-cavity  are  held 
together  by  a  mass  of  sticky  vi»cin.  a  1909  (in  sense  b) 
WILSON  (cited  in  CD.Suppl.)  1909  J.  W.  JENKINSON  Exper. 
Embryol.  108  Granules  of  chromattn  took  the  place  of  the 
tetrads  and  were  unequally  distributed  to  the  spindle  poles. 

c.  Aftts.  A  chord  of  four  notes  (after  TRIAD). 
1881  BROADHOUSE  Mus.  Acoustics  332  The  great  majority 

of  major  tetrads  in  Palestrina's  Stabat  Mater  are  in  the 
positions  i,  10,  8,  5,  3,  2,  4,  9. 

d.  In  ancient  systems  of  arithmetical  notation  : 
A  group  or  series  of  four  characters  corresponding 
to  successive  powers  of  ten. 

1883  SIR  E.  C  BAYLEV  Cental.  Mod.  Numerals  11.90  They 
[the  Greeks]  had  however  a  system  of 'octads  'and  'tetrads  ' 
for  expressing  numbers  of  very  high  value. 

e.  J/aM.  (See  quot.) 

1889  CAYLEY  Afatk.  Papery  XII.  500  The  term  '  tetrad  i* 
used  in  two  distinct,  .senses,  viz.  a  tetrad  denotes  any  four 
points ;  and  it  also  denotes  the  four  vertices  of  a  self-conju 
gate  tetrahedron  in  regard  to  a  quadric  surface..  .Two  or 
more  tetrads,  in  regard  to  one  and  the  same  quadric  surface, 
are  called  similar  tetrads. 

3.  attrib.)  as  tetrad  metal,  term  ;  tetrad-deme 
BioL,  an  aggregation  of  tetrads  :  see  2  b  (b)  and 
DEMK*  a. 

1866  ODLING  Anim,  Chem.  17  The  fourth  or  tetrad  term 
of  our  series  of  typical  hydrides.  1868  Foivnes*  Chem.  (ed.  10) 
445  Tin  is  a  telrad  metal.     1883  P.  GEDDES   in  Encycl. 
Brit.  XVI.  843/2  Starting  from  the  unit  of  the  first  order,  the 
ptastid  or  tnontui,  and  terming  any  undifferentiated  aggregate 
a  tie  me  t  we  have  a  monad-deme  integrating  into  a  secondary 
unit  or  dyad*  this  rising  through  dyad-demes  into  a  triad, 
this  forming  triad-demes,  and  these   when   differentiated 
becoming   tetrads,   the   Botryllus-colony   with   which    the 
evolution  of  compound  individuality  terminates   being  a 
tetrad-deme. 

Tetradactyl  (tetradse'ktil),  a.  and  sb.  Also 
-dactyle.  [ad.  Gr.  T(Tpa5cucTv\~os  having  four 
digits,  f.  TtTpa-,  TETRA-  +  5a*Tv\o$  finger.]  a. 
adj.  Having  four  fingers  or  toes.  b.  sb.  A  four- 
toed  animal  (esp.  a  vertebrate).  Hence  Tetra- 
dactylity,  Tetrada-ctyly,  the  condition  of  having 
four  digits ;  also  Tetrada'ctylous  a.  =»  a. 

1835  KIRBY  Hob.  $  Inst.  Anim.  xvii.  II.  194  The  foot  of 
birds  is  most  commonly  *tetradactyle,  with  one  toe  or  thumb 
at  the  heel  and  the  other  three  in  front.  1847  WFBSTER, 
Tetradactyl,  an  animal  having  four  toes.  1891  Nature 
5  Feb.  320/2  If.  .a  man  has  a  finger  amputated,  his  *tetra- 
dactylity  is  a  somatogenic  property.  i8a8  WEBSTER,  "Tetra- 
dactylous.  1851  IfAimtLL/V/r^wA  i.  §  3.  70  Narrow-toed 
tridactyl'jub  or  tetradactylous  species  [of  biros].  1869  GILL* 
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MORL  tr.  /"'igttier's  Kept.  -V  /tints  v.  4^1  The  feet  tetradac- 
lylous.and  furnished  whh  long  and  strong  claw*.  1904. -inter. 
.Vat.  XXXVIII.  3  From  the  ancestral  can  id  Cynodictis  of 
the  Oligotene  and  lower  Miocene,. ,lo  Lycaon  in  which 
structural  *ietrad;iciyly  prevails. 

Tetradarchy  (te'tridlild).  [ad.  Gr.  rcrpa- 
Sapxid,  f.  TtTpas  TETRAD  +  -a#\ia  rule.]  =  Tt> 

TRAKCHV. 

1839  THiRLWALLCr««  VI.  xlv.  14  Philip  revived  the  dis 
tinction  of  the  letradarchies.  1841  Smith's  Diet.  Grk.  *t 
Rom.  Antiq.  s,  v.  Tagus,  The  four  divisions  of  the  country, 
tctrarchies  or  tetradnichies,  which  he  re-established. 

Te-tradeca:ne.  (  hem.  [f.  Gr.  TCT/W-  four  + 
Sixa  ten  +  -ANE  2  b.]  The  saturated  hydrocarbon 
or  paraffin  of  the  1 4-carbon  series,  CUH30,  •*  tetra- 
ilecyl  hydride ;  a  waxy  solid. 

1877  WATTS  Ftnvtus"  Chent*  (ed.  12)  II.  50  The  boiling 
points  and  specific  gravities  of  the  higher  paraffins  of  un 
known  structure,  .are  as  follows: ..  Tetradecnne  C^Hso- 
Boiling  point  236-240°. 

So  Tetradecene  ~  tetradecylene.  Tetrade-cenyl,  the 
radical  CuH??,  as  in  tetradecfnvl  alcohol*  CuHj?.  OH,  t, 
aldehyde*  etc.  Tetradecenolc  a.  in  tttradecenoic  aci<t, 
CuHstOa,  a  liquid  boiling  in  vacuo  at  275°  to  280°  C. ;  /. 
aldehyde,  CuHigO,  an  oil  not  solid  at  -20°  C.  Tetra- 
de-cineneCi4H2«  =  CMe|C.C|]H23.  Tetradeco-ic«.,in 
/.  acuft  Cn  HMO2  =  C*HU .  CH(C7Hi5).COaH,  a  liquid  not 
•iolid  at  -10°  C.),  got  by  the  action  of  moist  argentic  oxide, 
AgjO,  on  the  aldehyde;  tetradecoic  aldehyde,  CnHa«O, 
obtained  in  tables  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  a  product  of  the 
action  of  sodium  on  an  ethereal  solution  of  cenanthol. 
Tetrade'cyl  or  Tetrade'catyl,  the  monatomic  alcohol 
radical,  CuH29,  of  this  series;  also  attrih.  =  tetradecyfic, 
as  in  tetradeiyl alcohol.  Hence  Tctradecylic  <i.,of  or  per 
taining  to  this  radical;  so  Tetrade'cylene,  the  olefine  of 
this  serie<(  Ci  4  HJS  =  CH2  :  CH  .  QaH 2-,, a  liquid  substance; 
also  attrib.  as  in  titradecylene  glycol. 

1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  728  Tctradecyl,  or  Tetra. 
detatyl.  .also  called  Myristyl.  The  fourteenth  term  of  the 
series  of  alcohol -radicles,  CnHjn+i.  Tetradecylic  hydridet 
CitHoj),  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  American  petroleum... 
'J'etraifecylic  or  Myristic  Alcohol^  or  Methal%  CnHsoO,  is 
one  of  the  constituents  of  spermaceti. 

TetradecapOd  (tetrade-kap(?d\  a.  and  sb. 
Zoo!,  [ad.  mod.L.  Tctradecapoda,  f.  TETRA- + 
DECA-  ten  :  cf.  DECAPODA.]  a.  adj.  Having  fourteen 
feet ;  belonging  to  the  Tetradecapoiia>  an  order  of 
Crustaceans,  b.  sb.  A  crustacean  of  this  order. 
So  ;in  same  senses)  Tetradeca  podan  a.  and  sb. ; 
Tetradeca  podons  a. 

1851  DANA  Crust,  u.  1528  The  two  types,  the  Decapodan 
and  Telradecapodan.  Ibid.  1576  Among  the  Tetradecapods 
there  is  the  Chilian  genus  Amphoroideet.  1854  Chant/'. 
"Jrnl.  \.  26/1  Attached  to  each  of  them  was  a  small,  pale, 
tetradecapodous  animal.  1861  DANA  Man.  deal.,  Crust. 
153  Fourteen-footed  species  or  Tetradecapods. 

t  Tetradiapa'son.  J/«r.  Obs.  [  f.  TETRA- + 
DIAPASON.]  An  interval  of  four  octaves 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Tetradiafiison,  a  Quad 
ruple  Diapason,,  .otherwise  called  a  Quadruple  Eighth,  or 
Nine  and  Twentieth.  1801  in  BUSBY  Dtct.Mus. 

Tetradic  (t/troe'dik),<z.  [f.  TETRAD  +  -ic.  Cf. 
F.  tttradiqiu  (in  Cotgr.).]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of  a  tetrad. 

1788  T.  TAYLOR  Proclns  (1792)  I.  179  The  tetradic  ternary, 
and  the  triadic  quaternary. 

b.  Chftn.  That  is  a  tetrad  ;  tetravalent. 

1868  Ffftvnes'  Chew.  (ed.  TO)  257.  187*  WATTS  Diet.  Chem* 
VI.  237  Carbon,  which  combines  with  4  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
is  tetratomic,  tetradic,  or  quadrivalent.  1877  —  Fowntr 
Chftn.  (ed.  12)  I.  267  With  silver.. it  [oxygen)  forms  the  two 
oxides,  AgaO  and  Ag4O,  in  the  latter  of  which  it  is  tetradic. 

c.  Anc.  Pros,  (a)  Containing  four  different  metres 
or  rhythms.     (£)  Composed  of  groups  of  systems, 
each  of  which  contains  four  unlike  systems. 

1891  in  Cent,  Diet. 

Tetradite  (te'tradait).  Ck.  Hist.  [ad.  late  Gr. 
TCTpaSirirs,  pL  -eu,  f.  rcrpay,  -a5-  TETRAD:  see 
-ITK  i.]  (See  qnots.) 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cyc/.,  Tetraditar*  Tetradites^  in  anti 
quity,  a  name  given  to  several  different  sects  of  heretics,  out 
of  some  particular  respect  they  bore  to  the  number  four. 
1841  BRANUE  Dict.Sc.t\.c.t  Tetradites,.  .the  Manichees  and 
others,  who  believed  the  Godhead  to  consist  of  four  instead 
of  three  persons,  bore  this  name.  1881-3  Schajfs  Encycl. 
Relig.  Knowl.  \.  601  Their  adversaries  called  them  Tctra- 
ilites,  TcTpo£i!r<u,  because  they  had  four  gods,— the  Father, 
the  Son.  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Divine  Being— in  which 
those  three  were  united. 

Tetradon :  see  TETRODCS. 

Tetradrachjm  (te'tradraem).  Gr.  Antiq.  Also 
in  L,  and  Gr.  forms  6-9  tetradrachma,  7-8 
-drachmon.  [ad.  Gr.  rfrpa&paxnov :  see  TETHA- 
and  DRACHM.]  A  silver  coin  of  ancient  Greece,  of 
the  value  of  four  drachms  :  see  DRACHM  i. 

1579-80  NORTH  P/ntarcJk(i59$)  313  Foure  Tetradrachmas 
a  day.  ITTO.SWINTON  in  PML  Trans.  LXI.92  A  fine  Punic 
tetradrachm.  1807  ROBINSOS  Archxol.  Grxca  v.  xxvL  567 
The  less  ancient  lelr.iilrat  hms  were  current  during  four  or  . 
five  centuries.  1879  H.  I'HILLIVS  AW«  Coins  6  The  cUto- 
phoriaretetradracnms  bearing  as  their  generic  type  a  wreath 
and  berries  of  ivy,  surrounding  a  chest  whence  issue  serpents. 

Hence  Tetradrachmal  (Klrx'kmAl)  a.,  of  or 
pertaining  to  a  tttradrachm. 

i77oS\\  ISTOS  in  Phil,  Trans.  LXI.  98  The  medal,  .is  of  the 
tetradrachmal  form.  1771  KAPKR  MJH  533  Had  the  fir«t 
llrn.-irius  been  Didrachmal  or  Tetradrachmal,  so  well- 
informed  a  writer  must  have  known  it. 

Tetradymite  't/trx-dimait).  Afin.  [a.  Ger. 
tetrudyntit  ^\V.  Ilaidingcr,  1831),  f.  Gr. 


ot  fourfold  -t-  -ITK'.]  Telluride  of  bismuth,  found  in 
pale  steel-grey  laminae  with  a  bright  metallic  lustre. 

(The  name  has  aUo  been  applied  to  WKHRLITE.) 

1850  ANSTKD  Elem.  Ceol.  $  491  Tetradymite,  Tellurium, 
and  bismuth.  1859  PAGE  Handhk.Ccol.  7Vrw/j(i865),  Tetra- 
dymite..,  sulphotelluride  of  bismuth. .from  the  quadruple 
macks  in  which  its  crystals  usually  appear.  1874  I* roc. 
Atiitr.  Phil.  Sec.  XIV.  224  The  sulphurous  variety  of  tetrn- 
dyniite  has  been  observed  at  several  new  localities. 

Tetradymous  (tAiae'dimas;,  a.  Bot.  [f.  Gr. 
TCTpa6t>A(-os  (see  prec.)  -f  -ous.]  Said  of  an  agaric 
having  each  perfect  lamella  or  gill  separated  from 
the  next  by  four  equal  short  lamellae  and  three 
longer  ones  alternately  placed,  thus  I  i  |  |  | ;  see 
also  qnots. 

[1856  HF.SSLOW  Diet.  tiot.  Terms.  Tetrotiyinus,  where 
every  alternate  lamella  of  an  Agaric  is  shorter  than  the  two 
contiguous  to  it,  and  one  complete  lamella  terminates  a  set 
of  every  four  pairs  of  short  and  long..  .Also,  where  four  cells 
or  cases  are  combined.]  1866  Treos.  />W.,  Tetradymous, 
having  four  cells  or  cases. 

II  Tetr adynamia  (te  tradin^'mia). 
[mod.  L.  (Linnceus,  1735),  f.  Gr.  TCT/XX-,  TETRA-  + 
ouva/i-is  power,  strength  +  -i.\  '  :  cf.  DIDYNAMIA.] 
The  fifteenth  class  in  the  Linnaean  Sexual  System, 
comprising  plants  which  bear  hermaphrodite 
flowers  with  six  stamens  in  pairs,  four  of  which 
are  longer  than  the  others  ;  corresponding  to  the 
N.O.  Cntcife~r&.  Hence  Tetradyna  mian  a.,  — 
Tetradynamons;  sl>.y  a  plant  of  the  class  Telra- 
dynanria  ;  Tetradyna'mious,  Tetradynamous 
adjs.t  of  or  pertaining  to  this  class;  having  four 
longer  and  two  shorter  stamens, 

1760  J.  I-FR  Inirod.  Bot.  u.  ii.  (1765)  74  Tetraiynamia... 
There  are  in  the  Flowers  of  this  Class  six  Stamina,  four  of 
which  are  longer  than  the  rest.  1785  MARTVS  Rtrr/sstau's 
Bot.  ix.  (1794)  92  Tctradynnitiia  is  .one  of  your  first 
acquaintance  under  the  gentler  appellation  of  cruciform 
flowers.  1828  WEBSTER,  Tetrailynainian.  1830  LINDLEV 
Nat.  Syst.  Bft.  20  The  stamens  are  occasionally  tetra- 
dynamous.  1860  MAYSE  Expos.  Lex.t  Tctradynarnious, 
or  tetiaUyivunous. 

Tetraedral,  etc. :  see  TETRAHEDRAL,  etc. 

Tetraeterid  to  -gnathian:  see  TETKA-. 

Tetraglot  (tetragl^t),  a.    [ad.  Gr.  type  *T«T/H- 
^Aarrr-oj,  f.  rtrpa-t  TETRA-  +  -yAwTTa  tongue:    cf. 
POLYGLOT.]     Speaking  four  languages  ;  written  or 
composed  in  four  languages.    So  f  Tetraglo-ttic, 
tTetrafflo-ttical  adjs.  Obs.  in  same  sen>e. 

1580  FLEMING  in  Baret's  Alt'.  Aaaaj,  This  Quadruple 
Diciionarie,  or  Lexicon  tetraglottical.  i68a  WHRI.EK  J^um. 
Greecei.  32  He  hath  printed  a  Dictionary  Tetraijlot,  Ancient 
and  Vulgar  Greek,  I^iiin,  and  Italian.  17*1  ll.xn  EV,  Tftrti~ 
ghttick.  1881  A'.  $  Q.  6ih  Ser.  III.  456/2  A  tetr.-.glot 
dictionary,  a  eeniuiy  older  still. 

Tetragon  (te'tragfm),  sb.  (a.}.  Also  7  -gone, 
[ad.  Gr.  rfTpdytuvov  a  quadrangle :  see  TETRA-  and 
-cox.  So  late  L.  tetragon-urn,  F.  tetragone  (i4th 
c,  inGodef.  Compl.).] 

1.  Gfom.  A  figure  having  fonr  angles  and  four 
sides ;    a   quadrangle   considered   as   one   of   the 
polygons.      Regular  tetragon^  a  square. 

1630  LESSARD  tr.  Charrons  tt'tsff.  (1658)  22  In  figures 
the  Pentagone  contains  the  Tetragone.  1690  LEVBOLKS 
Curs.  .T/<t//i.  588  Half  the  Angle  of  the  Tetragon  or  fniuare. 
18*7  HUTTOS  Course  Math.  \.  283  An  Equilateral  Triangle 
is  also  a  Regular  Figure  of  three  sides  and  the  Square  is 
one  of  four :  the  former  being  also  called  a  Trigon,  and  the 
tatter  a  Tetragon. 

2.  A  square  fort ;    a  quadrangular  building  or 
block  of  buildings,     Cf.  QL-ADRANGLK  sb.  3. 

1669  SrAYNBED/r<»"/i/Jr<T//(?«  i  A  Tetragon  or  Square  Fort. 
1698  FKVKR  Ace.  E.  India,  if  P.  57  The  Fort  is  a  Telragone 
from  Corner  to  Corner.  1884  Daily  AVny  5  Feb.  5/7  Popu- 
lations  living  in  immense  tetragons  of  brick  and  stone. 

b.  A  quadrangular  court  surrounded  by  buildings 
or  walls,  c.  g.  a  college  quadrangle. 

3.  Astrol.  The  aspect  of  two  planets  when  they 
are  90°  distant  from  one  another  relatively  to  the 
eaith  ;  the  square  or  quadrate  aspect. 

a  16*6  HP.  ASDREWFS  Strut.  (1856)  1. 185  In  the  horoscope 
of  Christ's  nativity.  ..Whether  a  'rigon  or  no,  this  tetragon 
1  am  sure  there  was.  i7«7-^i  CHAMBERS  Cvf/.t  Tetragon, 
.  .an  aspect  of  two  planets  with  regard  to  the  earth,  when 
they  are  distant  from  each  other  a  fourth  part  of  a  circle,  or 

r°...  The  tetragon  is  expre^ed  ty-  the  chaiacter  Q,    [1819 
WILSON  Compl,  Diet.  Astrol. ,  fetragoHus.} 
B.  adj.  Four-cornered,  tetragonal,  quadrangular. 
1794  MORSE  Ainer.Geog.  553  The  remains  of  an  ancient. . 
fortification  :  it  is  now  a  regular  tetragon  terrace,  about  four 
feet  high,  with  bastions  at  each  angle. 

Tetragonal  (tftrargonal),  a.  (j*.)  Also  (in 
sense  4)  -el.  [f.  prec,  +  -AL.  So  mod.F.  tflragona/.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tetragon  ;    having  four 
angles;  quadrangular. 

1571  DICCF.S  AMMv.ir.Tj%h  W*»«n  any  equiangle  tri 
angle,  square,  or  Pentagonum  is.  .described  within  a  circle, 
.  .their  Hda  are  called  the  trigonall.  tetragonall  and  penta 
gonal!  Cordes  of  that  Circle.  1667  /'*//.  Traits.  II.  627  Two 
Tetragonal  Prismes  of  Tendons.  1874  COCKS  Birds  A'.  /( '. 
592  An  elongated  pyramid  with  a  tetragonal  base. 

2.  Bot.  and  Zool.  Quadrangular  in  section,  like  a 
4  square  *  rod ;  tetraquetrous. 

1753  CHAMBFHS  Cyel.  S*pp.  «.v.  /,«/,  A  leaf  that  has 
instead  of  three  ribs  or  edges  four  or  five,  U  .  called  tetra 
gonal,  pentagonal,  &c.  1853  ROVLE  Met.  Mea\  («1  2)  641 


Norway  Spruce  Fir.  leaves  scattered,  tetragonal.  1875 
C.  C.  BLAKE  Zool.  109  The  bill  is  elongate,,  .tetragonal,  n:id 
acuminate. 

t3.  Astrol.  =  QUARTILE  a.,  QUADRATE  a.  2.  Oh. 

1646  SIR  T.  HPOWNF,  Pstud.  P.p.  iv,  xii.  213  Reckoning  on 
unto  the  seventh  day,  the  Moone  will  be  in  a  Tetragonall 
or  Quadrate  aspect,  that  is,  4.  >ignes  removed  from  that 
wherein  the  disease  began. 

4.  Her.  Represented  as  quadrangular  :  see  quot. 

c  i8i8  BERRY  Encycl.  f/sr.  I.  Gloss.,  Tetragonfl  Pyramids^ 
piles  are  generally  considered  to  represent  wedge^.. they 
are  sometimes  borne,  .square,  in  which  latter  case  they 
may  be  termed  square  piles,  or  tetragonel  Pyramids  re- 
I'crsed.  1889  KLVIN  Dint,  Her.,  Tetragonal  Pyramids. 

5.  Cry st.   Applied  to  a  system  of  crystallization 
in  which  the  three  axes  arc  at  right  angles,  the  two 
lateral  axes   bein^   equal,   and  the  vertical  of  a 
different  length. 

1868  DANA  Min.  fed.  5)  Introd.  21  Crystallography. . 
system-*  of  crystallization. ..  Having  only  the  lateral  axc> 
equa).  The  Tetragonal  and  Hexagonal.  1878  GI'RXF.V 
(.'fystatfogr.  38  If  four  symmetral  planes  only  intersect  in 
the  same  straight  line  it  i_s  called  an  axis  of  tt-tragonal 
symmetry.  1879  RVTI.F.Y  Stud.  Rtxks  ix.  77  CrjMals 
l>elonging  to  the  tetragonal  and  hexagonal  systems  are 
singly  refractive  when  viewed  in  th«  direction  of  I  he 
principal  crystallographic  axis. 

t  B.  sb.   =•  TETKA<;ON  i.   Of'*,  rare**. 

1684  tr.  Agrippa's  I  'an.  Arts'l'o  Rdr.,  The  intricate  Geome 
trician  will  imprison  me  in  his  Triangles  and  Tetragonal*. 

Hence  Tetra'gonaUy  adv.,  in  a  tetragonal 
manner  or  form  ;  Tetra'gonalness. 

17*7  BAH.F.V  vol.  II,  Tffra^natness,  the  having  f-ur 
Corners,  Squareness  1888  Casit/fs  EncycL  Ui.t.,  Telia- 
gonnlly. 

Tetragon idium  :  see  TETRA-  i. 

Tetragonism  (tftrae'goniz'm).  ?  Otis.  [ad.  Gr. 
Tfrpafwiopus  squaring,  (juarirature ;  <^ee  TETRA 
GON  and  -ISM.]  The  squaring  of  the  circle ;  the 
quadrature  of  any  curve. 

1704  J.  HARKIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Tetragonism^  \\\\\\  some 
Foreign  Writer-;  is  the  same  as  the  Quadrature  of  the 
Circle.  1715  tr.  Pancirollus'  Keruin  Mf>u.  II.  \\  i  381 
(They)  affirm  the  Invention  of  the  Tetrngontsm  we  are 
speaking  of.  1727-41  in  CHAMBERS  Cyc/. 

So  t  Tetra'jfoaist,  one  who  attempts  the  squar 
ing  of  the  circle ;  f  Tetragoni'stlc,  t  Tetra- 
goni  stical  adjs.t  of  or  pertaining  to  tetra^onism  ; 
tctragonistic(al calculus,  the  differential  calculus. 

1674  HOVLE  Excell.  ThecL  i.  iii.  104  Such  famous  writers 
a*  Scaliger,  Longomontanus,  and  other  Teira.coia-.t-.  1710 
J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tei.hu.  II,  Tftragoni stick  Catmint,  Is  thr 
same  with  the  Sum  ma  lory  or  DifTerential  Caknlus  uf 
J,eibnit7.  1727  BAILEY  vol.  II.  Tetragonistical Calculus. 

TetragOHOUS  (t/tnx-^6nos  ta.  Bot.  [f.  TKTKA- 
r.ox  or  late  L.  tttragdn-us  tetragonal  +  -ors.J 
Having  fonr  angles;  =  TETRAGONAL  a,  2. 

1760  J.  I.EE  Introd.  Rot.  it.  x\ii.  (1765)  i?5  .Seed,  a  '•in^le 
one,  oblong,  often  tetragonous,  1870  HOOKF.K  Stud.  /-  lora 
245  Convolvulus  arvensis,  . .  peduncle  . .  4  gonou^.  1872 
OLIVER  Elfin,  Bet.  App.  310  [Common  Wheat]  Inflorescence 
spicate, . .  tetragonous. 

Tetragram  (te'tragroem).   [In  sense  i ,  ad.  Cir. 
TO  rfTpa^pa^ov  (Clem.  Alex.  666),  '  the  (word 
of  four  letters',  f.  rtrpa-  four-  +  ypd^a  letter;  in 
sense  2  from  ypanprj  stroke,  line.] 

1.  A  word  of  four  letters  ;   =  next. 

1870  BREWER  Die*.  Phrase  $  falle  *.v.  Tftrafram. 
tnatoH.  The  Greek  Zeus,  Latin  y^-f  and  Deus,  Persian 
Sent,  Ass>Tian  Adod,  Arabian  Alia,  Eg>-ptian  Amtfn, 
German  Gott,  and  a  host  of  other  words  significant  of 
Deity,  are  tetragrams.  1882-3  Sehaff^s  Encycl.  Relig, 
Ktt<rMl.  I.  27  The  Jews  pronounced  ihe  tetragram  YHWH 
by  giving  to  it  the  vowels  of  Adonai. 

2.  Geom.  The  fignre  composed  of  four  straight 
lines  iii  a  plane  and  their  six  points  of  intersection  : 
commonly  called  complete  quadrilateral. 

1863  R.TowNSENDjtfrfvr*.  Geom.  I.vii.  145  Thus,  for  instance, 
in  a  tetrastigm  or  tetragram  every  line  of  connection  of  two 
points  or  point  of  interse*  lion  of  two  lines  b  said  to  be  the 
opposite  of  that  of  ihe  remaining  two. 

II  Tetragrammaton  (te  tragrse-matpn).    PI. 

-ata.  [a.  Gr.  TO)  TfTpaypdppaTov  Philo  3.  152}. 
4  the  (word)  of  four  letters', neut.  of  r«Tpaypdfifjar<yf. 
adj.  f.  TfT/xt-  four -f  7pa/x/ia(T-  letter.]  A  word  of 
four  letters;  spec,  the  Hebrew  word  written  mm  « 
YHWH  or  JHVH  (vocalized  as  YanweH,  JanveH,  or 
jeHovaH,  q.v.);  often  substituted  for  that  word 
(regarded  as  ineffable),  and  treated  as  a  mysterious 
symbol  of  the  name  of  God;  s  .metimcs  used  as 
a  title  of  the  Deity  (see  quot.  1689). 

a  1400  50  Alexander  1592  pe  grettest  of  all  god*  names 
pis  title,  Tetragramaton.  1577  tr.  BuUinget's  Decode* 
(1592)  608  Among  alt  the  name*  of  God  that  Is  the  moot 
excellent,  which  they  call  Tftragrantmattm,  that  is  (if  we 
may  >o  say),  the  fower  lettered  name.  1606  N.  KAXTFR 
Sir  P.  Sidiuy's  Ourania  C^j  b,  Some  call  him  might  ie  Tetra- 
i;rammatonOfletiensfowerincomp05ition.  1649  JFR.TA  YUM 
f/"/.  F. .tent p.  I-  Ad  Sect.  v.  61  The  Tetragrammaton  or 
a-lortable  Mystery  of  the  Patriari  hs.  1669  T  PLCMKKT 
Char.  Gd.  Ccntntander  44  But  the  tremenduos  I  etragrnm. 
maton  Will  not,  not  always  be  a  looker  on.  1768  TI-CKKR 
Lt.  .Va/.  (1834)  I.  463  The  Quaternion  is  the  noly  Tetra 
grammaton,  the  same  awful  name  variously  pronounced 
among  the  sons  of  men:  whether  Jeva,  lsis  Jove,  ®e<K, 
Zeus  or  Deus;  or. .Tien,  Alia,  Dios  Id;o,  Dieii,  rr  Lordf 
for  these  are  all  Tetragrammata.  1891  T.  K.  CMEVSE 
Orig.  ft.  vi.  300  The  earliest  (Jreek  copies  reproduced  the 
Tet  ragram  maton. 


TETRAGRAMMATON. 

b.  gen.  with  a  and  pi.  A  word  of  four  letters   i 
used  as  a  symbol. 

1636  H.  MORE  Enthiis.  Tri.  (1712)  50  In  a  Tetragram- 
maton  there  are  five  Parts,  four  Letters,  and  the  Tittle  Jod, 
from  which  come  Ncphesh,  Ruach,  Neschamah,  Cliajah, 
and  Jachidah,  five  Persons  of  the  Soul.  1665  WITIIKH 
Lord's  Prayer  17  Our  English  tongue  as  well  as  the 
Hebrew  hath  a  Tetragrammaton,  whereby  God  may  be 
named;  to  wit,  Good. 

t  c.  fig.  An  emblem  or  symbol  of  something 
sacred.  Obs.  rare. 

1601  A.  COPLEY  Answ.  Let.  Jesuit.  Gent.  7y_  They  arc 
TO  passing  vain-glorious  a  Societie,  that  call  ye  it  the  vene 
Tetragrammaton  of  the  Catholicke  church. 

fd.  as,  adj.  Consisting  of  four  letters.   Obs. 

a  1610  UABINGTON  Exp.  Cat/i.  Faith  n.  (1637)  195  O  name 
that  cannot  bee  expressed  !  O  name  truly  tetragrammaton  ! 
1614  SEI.DKN  Titles  Hon.  50  The  Tetragrammaton  name  of 
the  Almightie. 

Hence  f  Tetragramma'tical  a.,  consisting  of 
four  letters ;  pertaining  to  the  or  a  tetragrammaton  ; 
Tetragrammato-nic  a.  [irreg.  for  -atic],  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  tetragrammaton. 

'759  J-  YKOMASS  Abecedarian  (title-p.),  A  Discourse  on  the 
Word,  or  A-Tau,  tetragrammatical.  1895  Funk's  Standard 
Diet.,  Tctragrammatonic. 

II  Tetragynia  (tetradji-nia),  a.  Bot.  [mod.L., 
f.  TETRA-  +  Gr.  71^77  woman,  female,  taken  in 
sense  '  female  organ,  pistil '.]  The  name  of  an 
order  or  division  in  many  of  the  classes  of  the  Lin- 
nrean  Sexual  System  of  plants,  comprising  those 
having  four  pistils.  Hence  Te'tragyn  (rare),  a 
plant  of  this  order;  Tetragynian,  Tetrajrynious, 
Tetra-gynous  euljs.,  belonging  to  this  order  of  any 
class;  having  four  pistils. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Hot.  n.  viii.  (1765)  92  Tetragynia.,  com- 
prehending  such  Plants  as  have  four  Styles.  1828  WEBSTER, 
Tetragyn..'m  botany,  a  plant  having  four  pistils.  Tetra- 


gy>      ..         _    -. 

Holly,  is  an  example.  u.  *„ « — , OJ 

Tetrahedral  (tetrahrdral,  -he-dral),  a.  Also 
8-9  tetraedral.  [f.  late  Gr.  rerpdeSpos  (see  TETBA- 

HED1ION)  4-  -AL.] 

1.  a.  Having  four  sides  (in  addition  to  the  base 
or  ends) ;  enclosed  or  contained  laterally  by  four 
plane  surfaces,  as  a  tetrahedral  prism  or  pyramid. 
Tetrahedral  angle,  quain,  one   bounded   by  four   ! 
planes  meeting  at  a  common  apex. 

1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  f,  Exp.  Philas.  II.  xiv.  46  The 
internal  cavity  is  found  to  be  lined  with  beautiful  tetra. 
hedral  prisms.  iBia  .Sin  H.  DAVY  Client.  J'/iilos.  124  Four 
panicles  may  compose  a  tetrahedron,  five  a  tetraedral  pyra 
mid,  six  an  octaedron.  l8z8  STARK  Elan.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  139 
Body  tetraedral,  furrowed  above.  1878  GL-BNF.Y  Crystallogr. 
85  The  tetrahedral  quoins.. of  the  rhombic  dodecahedron. 
b.  Quadrilateral,  quadrangular.  (Also  in  fo»il>.} 

1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  xxvii.  (1818!  II.  491  Cells  with 
regular  tetrahedral  bottoms.  Ibid.  494  The  tetrahedral- 
bottomed  transition  culls,  .still  preserved  their  usual  shape 
of  hexagonal  prisms. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tetrahedron  ;  having  the 
form  of  a  tetrahedron ;  spec,  in  Cryst.,  belonging 
to  a  division  of  the  isometric  system  of  which  the 
regular  tetrahedron  is  the  characteristic  form. 

1805-17  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Min.  (ed.  3)  200  Tetrahedral 
(Hatty  tetraldre),  when  the  crystal  has  the  regular  tetra- 
hedron  as  a  secondary  form.  Example,  Tetrahedral  blende. 
1876  HARLEY  Mat.  tied.  (ed.  6)  369  The  spores  are  minute, 
tetrahedral  granules,  each  presenting  four  facets,  and  are 
minutely  ridged  by  a  hexagonal  network.  1907  A.  GRAHAM 
BELL  in  Nut.  Ceog.  Mag.]\ma  225  The  Tetrahedral  principle 
in  Kite  Structure.  When  a  tetrahedral  frame  is  provided 
with  aero-surfaces  of  silk  o_r  other  material.. it  becomes  a 
tetrahedral  kite,  or  kite  having  the  form  of  a  tetrahedron. 

Hence  Tetrafce'drally  adv.,  in  a  tetrahedral 
manner  or  form.  So  Tetrahe'dric,  Tetrahe'drl- 
cal  atljs.,  tetrahedral. 

1860  MAYSE  Expos.  Lex.,  Teirahcdricus,.  .tetrahedrical. 
1864  WEBSTER,  Telraliedrally  (citing  Dana).  1882  VINES 
Sachs'  Bot.  13  The  four  spores  or  pollen-grains  do  not  lie  in 
one  plane  but  are  arranged  tetrahedrally,  and  have  more 
over  a  somewhat  tetrahedral  form.  fold.  438.  1890  Smith, 
sonian  Rep.  367  This  latter  [double  linking]  is  an  immediate 
consequence  of  the  tetrahedric  conception. 

Tetrahedrid  (tetrahf-drid,-he-drid),a.  Ctyst, 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -ID  a.]  =  TETKAHEDRAL  a.  2. 

iSgjSTORY-MASKELYNE  Crystallogr.  208  Tetrahedrid  mero- 
symmetry.  The  second  case  of  holo-systematic  hemi-sym- 
metry,  in  which  every  normal  is  represented  by  a  single  face, 
is  that  [etc.).  Ibid,  206,  207,  210. 

Tetrahedrite  (tetrahr-drsit,  -he-drait).  Min. 
[ad.  Ger.  tetraedrit  (W.  Haidinger  1845),  f.  as 
prec.  -t-  -it,  -HE  1  2  b.]  Native  sulphide  of  antimony 
and  copper,  with  various  elements  sometimes 
replacing  one  or  the  other  of  these,  often  occurring 
in  tetrahedral  crystals ;  fahlerz,  fahlore. 

1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  729  Large  tetrahedral  crystals 
of  tetrahedrite,  having  mostly  a  rough  dull  surface,  are  found 
in  the  Cornish  mines  near  St.  Austel.  1900  L.  FLETCHER 
in  Brit.  Mus.  Return  156. 

Tetrahedroid  (tetrahrdroid,  -he-droid),  a. 
and  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -OID.]  a.  adj.  Resembling 
or  approaching  the  form  of  a  tetrahedron,  b.  sb. 

Gcom.  The  envelope  of  a  quadric  surface  which 
touches  eight  given  straight  lines. 
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1889  CayL'y's  Malh.  I'apers  I.  587  note,  The  surface  here    ' 
considered,  the  Tetrahedroid,  is  the  general  homographic 
transformation   of    the   wave   surface.      1899    Ceog.    Jrnl. 
Mar.  251  Causes,  which,  .would  go  in  the  direction  of  pro-    i 
ducing  tetrahedral,  or  tetrahedroid,  deformation. 

Tetrahedron  (tetrahrdrpn,  -he-dr^n).     Gcom.    \ 
I'l.  -a  or  -cms.    Also  6-9  tetraedron ;  6-8  tetra-   ( 
(h)edrum.  [ad.  late  Gr.TiTpaetipov  sb.,  prop.  neut.    ; 
of  TfrpdtKpos  adj.  four-sided,  f.  Tfrpa-  lour  +  eo/ra 
base.]     A  solid  figure  contained  by  four  plane  tri-    ; 
angular  facts.atiiangularpyramid;  spec,  the  regular 
tetrahedron,  the  first  of  the  five  regular  solids,  con- 
tained  by  four  equilateral  triangles.     Hence,  any 
solid  body,  esp.  a  crystal,  of  this  form. 

Orthogonal  tetrahedron,  one  in  which  the  opposite  edges, 
taken  in  pairs,  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  Polar 
tetrahedron,  one  of  which  the  faces  are  polar  to  the  vertices 
of  another  tetrahedron. 

1570  BILLINGSLEY  Enclid  xl.  def.  xxii.  319  A  Tetrahedron 
is  a  solide  which  is  contained  vnder  fower  triangles  equal! 
and  equilater.  1571  DIGGKS  Pantom.  iv.  T  ij,  Tetraedron . . 
a  body  Geometrical!.  Ibid,  margin,  Tetraedrum.  1653  H. 
MORE  Antid.  Ath.  I.  vii.  S  5  The  notion  or  idea  of  Ood 

..is  no  more  arbitrarious  or  fictitious  than  the  notion  of  a 
cube  or  tetraedmm  or  any  other  of  tlie  regular  bodies  in 
Geometry.  1706  W.  JONES  Syn.  Palmar.  Matheseos  234 
The  Tetraedrum  of  4  solid  /s.  1800  tr.  Lagrangfs  Chem. 
1. 359  Susceptible  of  crystallizing  in  tetraedra.  1875  BENNETT 
&  DYER  Sac/is'  Bot.  50  They  [crystalloids]  appear  as  cubes, 
tetrahedra,  octohedra,  rhombohedra,  and  in  other  forms.  1878 
GUKNEY  Crystallogr.  92  Tetrahedrons  are  contained  by  four 
equiangular  triangles. 

Tetrahexahe'dron.    Gcom.     [f.  TETBA- + 

HEXAHEDRON.]  A  solid  figure  contained  by  twenty- 
four  planes,  fa.  See  quots.  1805-17,1860.  Obs. 
b.  =  TETBAKIS-HEXAHEDROX.  Hence  Tetrahexa- 
he-dral  a.,  pertaining  to,  or  having  the  form  of,  a 
tetrahexahedron. 

1803-17  R.JAMESON  Char.  Min.  (ed.  3)  204  [Acrystal  is]  tetra- 
hexahedral..when  its  surface  consists  of.  .four,  .ranges  of 
planes,  disposed  six  and  six  above  each  other.  1828  WEBSTEK, 
Tctrahcxahedral.'m  crystalography,  exhibiting  four  ranges 
of  faces,  one  above  another,  each  range  containing  six  faces. 
1847  Hid.,  Tetrahexahedron,  a  solid  bounded  by  twenty- 
four  equal  faces,  four  corresponding  to  each  face  of  the  cube. 
1860  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Tetrahe.ya/iedron,  . .  a  figure 
having  four  ranges  of  bases,  or  faces,  six  in  each  range. 

Tetrahydric    (tetrahai'drik),   a.    Chem.      [f. 


TETRA- +  HYDMC.]     Applied  to  an  alcohol  con- 

r    hydroxyl    groi 
C4H.(OH)1. 


taining     four    hydroxyl    groups,    e.  g.    erythrile, 


1888  MORLEY  &  MUIR  ll'atts'  Diet.  Client.  1. 101  Erythrite 
is  the  only  fatty  tetra-hydric  alcohol  known. 

Tetra-icosane  (tetr&|8Hu»?n).  Chem.  Also 
tetrak-,  tetrao-.  [f.  Gr.  rnpa-  four  +  ttitoai 
twenty  +  -ANE  2  b.]  The  saturated  hydrocarbon 
or  paraffin  of  the  24-carbon  series,  C2,H50  = 
CH3(CH.,)MCHS,  a  solid  waxy  substance. 

1894  MORLEY  &  MUIR  Watts'  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  673/1 
Tetra-icosane,  C24Hr,o-  1895  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.,  Tetra- 
kosane.  1909  Cent.  Diet.  Stiff  I.,  Tetracosane. 

SoTetra-icoso'icac/rf,Cj3II47.CO2lI,aciystalline 
powder,  very  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  occurring  in 
the  soap  got  by  heating  carnaiiba  wax  with  aqueous 
XaOH. 

1894  MORLEY  £  MUIR  Watts'  Chem.  Diet.  IV.  673/1. 

Tetraiaidekahedron.  [f.  Gr.  TerpaKaiSena- 

fourteen  +  (Spa  base.]  A  fourteen-sided  solid 
figure.  Also  tessarescxdecahedron  (Cent.  Diet.). 

1894  Atlumeum  17  Feb.  216/3  At  the  request  of  Lord 
Kelvin.. Mr.  J.  J.  Walker  exhibited  and  described  Lord 
Kelvin's  models  of  his  '  Tetrakaidekahedron  '. 

Te  trakisa-zo-.  Chem.  [f.  Gr.  TtTpa/tis  four 
times  +  Azo-.]  Occurring  in  names  of  compounds 
containing  four  azo-  groups. 

Te  trakisdo:decahe-dron.   Cryst.    [f.  Gr. 

TerpaKis  four  times  +  DODECAHEDKON.]  Asolid  body 
bounded  by  forty-eight  triangular  planes;  also  called 
HEXAKISOCTAHEDROS,  octukis-hexahedron,  tetra- 
konta-octahedron,  and  forty-eight  scalenohedron; 
esp.  the  variety  of  this  described  in  qnot. 

1895  STORY-MASKEI.YNE  Crystallogr.  204   The  complete 
form  has  the  character  of  a  pyramidion  developement  of  the 
rhomb-dodecahedron,  each  face  of  the  latter_  figure  being 
surmounted  by  a  rhomb- based  pyramid,  to  whicli  it  forms  a 
conterminous  base.   These  therefore  are  the  forms  that  may 
be  correctly  designated  as  tetrakisdodecahfdra.  or  dodccor 
hedrid  pyramidions. 

Te^rakis-hexalie'dron.     [f.  Gr.  TfTpams 

four  times  +  HEXAHEDBON.]  A  solid  figure  con 
tained  by  twenty-four  equal  triangular  planes, 
having  the  appearance  of  a  cube  with  a  low  pyra 
mid  raised  on  each  of  its  six  faces.  (In  Cryst.  be 
longing  to  the  isometric  system.)  In  Geom.  the  name 
is  specially  applied  to  the  figure  when  the  pyramids 
are  of  such  a  height  that  all  the  adjacent  faces  are 
equally  inclined  to  each  other,  so  that  the  figure 
meets  the  sphere  circumscribing  the  fundamental 
cube  at  fourteen  points.  Also  called  Mrahexa- 
hedron  (b),  cube-pyramidion,  andfluoroid. 

1878  GURNEV  Crystallogr.  86  A  four-faced  cube,  or  more 
technically  a  tetrakishexahedron..  1887  A  tlienxum  10  Sept. 
345/2  The  new  crystals  are  sharply  defined  cubes,  of  which 
some  have  the  edges  replaced  by  faces  of  the  rhombic 
dodecahedron  or  of  a  tetrakishexahedron.  1893  STORY- 


TETRAMETER. 

MASKELYNE  Crystallogr.  195-6  The  ttfrakit-htxpJttdrt*.. 

presents  the  aspect  of  a  cube  each  face  of  which  is  sur 
mounted  by  an  obtuse  pyramid,  and  it  may,  on  this  account, 
be  termed  the  cube-pyramidion..  .The  figure  is  a  twenty- 
four-faced  isoscelohedron. 

Te'trakism.  noncc-wd.  [irreg.  f.  Gr.  rer/xi/fis 
four  times  + -ISM.]  A  theory  or  doctrine  of  four 
(persons,  aspects,  etc.). 

1856  EMEHSON  Eng.  Trails  i.  r8  Coleridge  ..  went  on 
defining,  or  rather  refining  ..  talked  of  'trinism'  and 
'tetrakism  ',  and  much  more. 

Tetraleioclone,  -lemma:  sec  TKTIIA-  i. 

t  Te'tralogue.    Obs.    rare.      [f.    Gr.   rerpa-, 

TETBA-  +  \uyui  speech,  word,  etc.,  alter  monologue, 
dialogue  :  cf.  next.]     A  conversation  between  four 
persons  or  parties  ;  also  =  TETRALOGY. 
1649  ROBERTS  Clams  Bibl.  384  This  song  is  also  digested 


p.   cxxvi,   The   works   of  Plato  are   usually  divided   into 
tetralogues. 

Tetralogy  (t/trx'lod^i).  [ad.  Gr.  TerpaXoym, 
f.  -rtrpa-,  TETBA-  +  -A.o-yi'a,  -LOGY.  Cf.  F.  titralogie.l 

1.  Gr.  Antiq.  A  series  of  four  dramas,  three  tragic 
(the  trilogy}  and  one  satyric,  exhibited  at  Athens 
at  the  festival  of  Dionysus. 

1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  v.  (1701)  158/1  He  made  a 
compleat  Tetralogy  (four  Drama's,  as  the  manner  was,  when 
they  contested,  to  be  presented  at  four  several  Festivals). 
1840  tr.  C.  O.  Muller's  Hist.  Lit.  Greece  xxiv.  §  2  In  the 
several  tetralogies,  however,  the  satyrical  drama  must  have 
been  lost  or  perhaps  never  existed. 

b.  Hence,  Any  series  of  four  related  dramatic  or 
literary  compositions. 

..      r«¥f.__          T        v:.. 


Milton,  together  with  this  our  poem,  as  a  complete  Tetra 
logy,  in  which  the  last  worthily  holdeth  the  place  or  station 
of  the  satyric  piece?  i86z  GOULBURN  Pets.  Raif.  IV.  xn, 
A  Tetralogy  of  Parables.  1883  St.  James'  Gaz.  3  Feb.  5 
Wagner's  '  tetralogy '  of  operas. 

2.  A  set  of  four  speeches.    Cf.  TETKALOGUE. 

1661  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  2),  Tetralogie  (Gr.),  a  speaking 
or  writing  in  four  parts.  1866  FELTON  Anc.  ft  Mod.  Gr.  II. 
i  i  ix.  163  They  [speeches  of  Antiphon]  are  in  the  form  of 
tetralogies,  each  tetralogy  containing  a  speech  and  a  reply 
of  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant.  1874  MAHAFFY  Sac.  Life 
Greeee  v.  127  note,  Discussed  in  Antiphon's  second  tetralogy. 

Hence  Tetralo'glc  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
tetralogy. 

1889  HAIGH  Attic  Theatre  27  But  although  the  generic 
terms  trilogy  and  tetralogy  were  of  relatively  late  origin,  it 
was  customary  at  a  much  earlier  period  to  give  a  common 
name  to  groups  of  plays  composed  on  the  tetralogic  system. 

Tetralophodont  to  -mastigate  :  see  TETRA-. 

Tetramerous  (tttrovmerss),  a.  [f.  mod.L. 
tetramer-us  i^ad.  Gr.  TCT^afiepijf  four-parted,  f. 
TfTpa-,  TETBA-  +  pip-os  part)  +  -ous.]  Having,  con 
sisting  of,  or  characterized  by  four  parts,  spec.  a. 
Bot.  Having  the  parts  of  the  flower-whorl  in  series  of 
four.  (Often  written  ^-mereus.}  b.  Entom.  Having 
j  the  tarsi  fonr-jointed,  as  the  Tetramera  among 
Coleoptera.  O.  Having  four  rays,  as  a  starfish. 

1826  KIKBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  xxxv.  684  Tetramerous 
insects  are  those  in  which  all  the  tarsi  consist  of  four  joints. 
1835  LINDI.KY  Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  I.  316  Tetramerous,  if  [a 
flower  consists  of  organs]  in  fours.  1857  HENKREY  Elem. 
Bot.  230  Papaveractz.  . .  Flowers  regular,  2-merous  or 
4-merous.  1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  vii.  (1873)  173  All  the 
other  flowers  on  the  plant  are  tetramerous.  1861  HULME 
tr.  Moqmn-Tandfn  n.  ill.  vi.  157  A  tetramerous  Coleopter 
belonging  to  the  family  Rhyncophora. 

So  Tetra'ineral  a.,  having  parts  in  fours ;  also, 
belonging  to  the  Tetrameralia,  a  subdivision  of 
the  Hydrozoa  Acraspcda  in  Claus's  classification ; 
Tetramera-lian  a.  =  TETRAMEHAL  ;  sb.  a  mem 
ber  of  the  Tetrameralia ;  Te'tramere,  a  division 
of  the  fourth  order  in  the  supporting  reticular 
skeleton  of  the  extinct  siliceous  sponges  (Cent. 
Diet.  Suppl.  1909) ;  Tetra  merism,  the  condition 
of  being  tetramerous ;  division  into  four  parts  or 
into  sets  of  four. 

[1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Aniin.  Life  789  I.  Tetra- 
meralia  :  with  four  radial  sectors. . .  II.  Octomeralia  :  with 
*  -"""  ' -.  Xat.  XXII.  041  The  morpho- 


•ight  sectors.]     iSSSAmer.  Xat.  XXII.  941   I  he  rr 
ogical  significance  of  the  primary  subdivision    in 


log: 


into  four 


or  tetramerism  of  the  germ-bands  of  Stenobothrus  and 
CEcanthns.  1899  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Tetramerism. 

Tetrameter    (tftwrnftM).   Pros.     [ad.  L. 

tetrametr-us  sb.,  a.  Gr.  T«T/>d^fTp-os  adj.,  f.  Tfrpa-, 
TETBA-  +  ^trpov  measure.  So  F.  tttrametre^  A 
verse  or  period  consisting  of  four  measures. 

In  ancient  prosody,  a  trochaic,  iambic^ or  anapaestic  tetra 
meter  consisted  of  four  dipodies  (=  eight  ^feet) ;  in  other 
rhythms  a  tetrameter  was  a  tetrapody  or  period  of  four  feet. 
The  name  was  given  specifically  to  the  Trochaic  Tetrameter 
Catalectic  or  Septenanus,  as  in  '  Grits  a.met  qui  |  nunqu'  a 
mavit  II  qulque  almavit  |  eras  a  met '. 

1613  SELDEN  lllustr.  Drayton's  Poly-alb,  iv.  67  The 
first  are  couplets  interchanged  of  xvi.  &  xiiii.  feet,  . .  the 
second  of  equall  tetrameters.  1693  DRYDEN  Juvenal ^1607) 
p.  xli,  He  makes  no  difficulty  to  mingle  Hexameters  with 
fambique  Trimeters!  or  with  Trochaique  Tetrameters. 
1837  WHEELWRIGHT  tr.  Aristoph.  1.93,  I  ask.  .what  thou 
thuikest  the  most  perfect  measure,  The  trimeter  or  the  tetra 
meter?  1869  TOZER  High/.  Turkey  II.  250  The  metre  is 
the  iambic  tetraireter  catalectic. 


TETRAMORPH. 
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TETRARCHIC. 


b.  attrih.  or  as  adj. 

1770  LANGHORNE  Plutarch  V.  272  A  poem,  entitled  Pontius 
(ilaucus,.  .written  by  him  [Cicero],  when  a  hoy,  in  tetra 
meter  verse.  1811  ELMSLKY  in  Edin.  Rev.  Nov.  72  To  intro 
duce  these  refractory  names  into  tetrameter  trochaics, 
Aristophanes  has  twice  used  a  choriambus,  and  once  an  ionic 
a  rninore,  in  the  place  of  the  regular  trochaic  dipodia. 
1827  TATR  Grk.  Metres  §  10. 

Tetramorph.(te'tram^if;,  Christian  Art.  [ad. 
Gr.  TfTpaftop<pov,  prop.  neut.  adj.  four-shaped,  f. 
TfTpa-  four-  +  nofxprj  form.]  A  composite  figure 
combining  the  symbols  of  the  four  evangelists  (de 
rived  from  Rev.  iv.  6-S  and  P>ek.  i.  5-10). 

1848  MRS.  JAMESON  Sacr.  «S-  Leg.  Art  (1850)  80  The  Kvan- 
gelists,  or  rather  the  Gospels,  are  represented  as  the  tetra- 
niorph, or  four-faced  creature.  1854  FAIRHOLT  Diet.  Terms  A  rt 
430/2  Tetranwrph.  (fir.)  In  Christian  Art,  the  union  of  the 
four  attributes  of  the  Evangelists  in  one  figure,  winged,  stand 
ing  on  winged,  fiery  wheels ;  the  wings  being  covered  with 
eyes.  1875  R.  ST.  J.  TYKWHITT  in  Smith  $•  Cltectham's  Diet. 
Chr.  Aiitiq.  I.  634/1  The  most  interesting  6th  century 
representation  of  them  [symbols  of  the  evangelists],  .is  the 
quaintly  but  most  grandly-conceived  tetrainorph  of  the 
Uabula  MSS.  1898  C.  HELL  tr.  Huysmatis  Cathedral \x. 
177  With  Christ  enthroned,  .between  the  winged  beasts  of 
the  Tttramorph. 

Tetramorphic  (tetram^ifik),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -1C.]  a.  Nat.  Hist.  Occurring  in  four  different 
forms,  b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tetramorph. 

a.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  79  Oxalis,  Wood-sorrel. . . 
Tetramorphic  flowers  occur.     1901  A.  G.  BUTLER  in  Proc. 
7.ool.  Sflc.  15  Jan.  25  Limnas  chrysippns  is  tetramorphic 
Iroth  at  Aden  and  on  the  White  Nile. 

b.  1901   N.  ff  Q.  9th  Her.  VIII.  530/1  The  tetramorphic 
emblems.. date  perhaps  from  c.  860  A.  D. 

So  TetramoTphism,  the  phenomenon  of  ex 
hibiting  four  different  forms  ;  in  Chem.t  the  pro 
perty  of  crystallizing  in  four  several  forms. 

1909  in  Cent.  Diet.,  Suppl. 

Tetramyrmeclone,-nephric,etc.:  seeTETRA-. 

II  Tetrandria  (tetne*ndria).  Bot.  [mod.L. 
(Linnaeus,  1735),  f.  Gr.  rtr/w-,  TETRA-  +  di>5p-,  stem 
of  dnjp  man,  male :  cf.  POLYANDRIA,  etc.]  The 
fourth  class  in  the  Linnxan  Sexual  System,  com 
prising  plants  bearing  hermaphrodite  flowers  with 
four  equal  stamens.  Also  an  order  in  the  classes 
Gynandria,  Moncecia,  and  Dioecia,  having  four 
stamens.  So  Tetra-nder,  a  plant  having  four 
stamens  (Webster  1828) ;  Tetra-ndrian  a.,  having 
four  stamens  (ibid. ) ;  Tetra'ndrious  (Mayne 
1 860),  Tetra'ndrons  adjs.,  having  four  equal 
stamens ;  belonging  to  the  class  Tetrandria. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  n.  xxiiL  (1765)  130  Tetrandria^ 
comprehending  such  Plants  as  have  four  Stamina.  1806 
GALPINE  Brit,  Bot.  261  Tetrandrous :  spikes  filiform, 
panicled.  1830  LINULEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  72  Fenaea  has  also 
tetrandrous  flowers.  1872  OLIVER  Elein.  Bot.  \.  iv.  39  In 
the  Nettle,  then,  we  have.. in  the  male  flower,  stamens 
hypogynous,  tetrandrous. 

Tetrane  (te-tr^n).  Chem.  [f.  TETRA-  2  +  -ANE 
2  b.]  The  saturated  hydrocarbon  or  paraffin  of 
the  tetracarbon  series,  C4H10,  also  called  butane, 
qnartane :  see  TETRYL. 

1893  THORPE  Diet.  Applied  Chan.  III.  813  Tetryl  hydrides. 
Tetranes,  butanes,  i.  Normal  tefrane^  w-butane... Occurs 
in  crude  petroleum. 

Tetrant  (te'trant).  [ad.  L.  tetrans,  tetmnt-cm 
(Vitruv.),  ad.  Gr.  TfTpay.]  =  QUADRANT  sbj-  4  (b\ 

1860  WFALE  Diet.  Terms  (ed.  2),  Tetrants,  the  four  equal 
parts  into  which  the  area  of  a  circle  is  divided  by  two 
diameters  drawn  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

Tetraodon,  etc.  :  see  TETKODOX. 

Tetraonid  (tftr^vnid),  a.  (sb.)  Ornith.  [f. 
mod.L.  Tetraonidse,  f.  L.  tetrao  (-dneni},  a.  Gr. 
TfTpaojv,  applied  by  Pliny  to  the  Black  Grouse  and 
Capercailye,  perh.  also  to  other  birds :  see  -in  3.] 
Pertaining  to  the  family  Tetraonidw  of  gallinaceous 
birds,  including  the  grouse  and  allied  forms ;  also 
as  sb.  a  member  of  this  family.  (The  term  has 
also  been  used  more  widely  to  include  the  partridges, 
quails,  and  other  birds.)  So  Tetraxmoid,  a.  allied 
in  form  to  the  Tetraonidw ;  sb.  a  tetraonoid  bird 
(Funk's  Stand.  Diet.  1895);  Tetra'onine  a.,  be 
longing  to  the  Tefraoninset  as  a  subfamily  of 
the  7*etraonidie:  see  above  and  GROUSE  sb.  i. 

1847  WEBSTER,  Tetraontd,  a  term  denoting  a  bird  belong 
ing  to  the  tribe  of  which  the  tetrtto\&  the  typCj  as  the  grouse, 
partridge,  quail,  etc.  i86a  D.  WILSON  Preh.  Man  I.  iii.  63 
The  name  of  the  English  partridge,  .is  applied  to  one  Ameri- 


Teiraonine  birds.  1885  NEWTON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVIII. 
333/1  note*  Caccalns  lies  'on  the  GalHne  side  of  the 
boundary  ',  while  Perdix  belongs  to  the  Tetraonine  group. 

Te-tra-paper.  Chem.  [Abbrev.  of  the  full 
descriptive  name  :  see  quot.]  A  kind  of  test-paper. 

1899  C  ACNE  v  yaksch's  Clin.  Diagn.  v.  (ed.  4)  160  This 
[masking  of  the  result]  may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of 
tetra-paper  (tetraniethyl-paraphenyl-diamine>.  Ibid.\\\,  382 
Tetra-paper.. immersed  in  the  fluid  will  show  the  presence 
of  ozone  by  taking  a  blue  colour. 

t  Tetrape'talose,  a.  Bot.  Obs.  [f.  as  next : 
see  -OSE  l.j  =  TETHAPETALOUS. 

1694  Phil.  Trans.  XVIII.  278  Tetrapetalose  deformed 
Flowers  coming  out  of  the  Scales  of  the  Leaves.  ^  1711 

VOL.  IX. 


PETIVF.R  Gazophyl.  x.  96  Scarlet  and  Mew  tetrapetalose 
Flowers. 

Tetrapetalous  (tetrape-tabs),  a.  Bot.  [f. 
mod.L.  tetrapetahts  (f.  Gr.  TtTpa-  four-  +  itiraXov 
PETAL)  +  -ous.]  Having  four  petals. 

1697  Phtl.  Trans.  XIX.  435  A  wonderful  strange  Heath- 
leaf  a  Tetrapetalous. .  Plant.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn. 
I,  Tetrapetaloits  /-70«w..is  that  which  consists  of  but  four 
single  coloured  Leaves  (which  the  Botanists  call  Petala). 
1837  KEITH  Bot.  Lex.  80  If  the  petals  of  a  tetrapetalous 
corolla  are  so  disposed  on  their  receptacle  as  to  spread  out 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  they  are  said  to  be  cruciform. 

Tetraphalangeateto-phyllous:  SCCTKTKA-. 

t  Tetraphyline.  A  fin.  Ot>s.  [ad.  Ger.  telra- 
pkyttn  (Berzelius,  1 836),  f.  TETRA-  +  Gr.^uA?;  tribe : 
see  -INK  •*>.]  An  obs.  name  for  TRIPHYMTE. 

1836  A'.  D.  $  T.  Tlwnisons  Rec.  Gen.  Set.  III.  477  TWnr- 
phylliue.     This  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  the  preceding 
[Triphylline].     1896  CHESTER    Diet.  A'ann-s   J//w.,    T,f>-a- 
phylinc. . .  An  obs.  syn.  of  triphylite,  the  name  given  when 
a  fourth  base  was  discovered  in  it. 

Tetrapla  ;te'trapla).  Also  7-8  anglicized 
tetraples.  [a.  Gr.  TfTpaw\d,  neut.  pi.  of  T«T/WI- 
TrAoOs  fourfold,  f.  T«rpa-?  TETKA-  +  -Tr\oo9  -fold.  Cf. 
F.  ttiraples  (Littre).]  A  text  consisting  of  four 
parallel  versions,  esp.  that  of  the  Old  Testament 
made  by  Origen.  Cf.  HEXAPLA,  OCTAPLA. 

1684  N.  S.  Crit.  Enq.  Edit.  Bible  xviii.  178  He  maintains 
that  the  Tetraples  and  Hexaples  of  Origen.. wt-rc  dll'd 
Tetraples,  because  they  con  tain 'd  a  fourfold  Version ; 
Hexaples  because  they  comprehended  six  Versions.  1705 
HICKKRINGILL  Priest-cr.  \\.  \i-j-2i)  ..-42  Origin's  Tetraplcs, 
Hexaples,  and  Octaples.  1831-3  K.  BTRTON  Keel.  Hist. 
xxiv.  (1845)  516  Origen  appears  at  first  to  have  published 
the  three  versions  of  Aqiiila,  Theodotion,  and  Symmachus, 
together  with  the  Septuagint :  they  were  arranged  in  four 
parallel  columns,  and  the  work  was  called  Tetrapla. 

Tetrapleuron(tetrapln^r^n).  PI. -aor-ons. 

[a.  Gr.  T€Tpcur\(vpov  a  figure  with  four  sides,  f. 
TfTpa-,  TETRA-  +  w\evp6v  rib,  side.] 

1.  A  square  column. 

1837  Penny  Cycl.  IX.  315/1  Square  pillars  or  tetrapleurons, 
with  either  a  statue,  or  a  caryatid  figure  standing  before. 

2.  Morphol.     PI.   Tetrapleu'ra :   Organic  forms 
with  bilateral  symmetry  having  four  antimeres  or 
corresponding  opposite  parts.     Cf.  DIPLEURA. 

1883  [see  DIPLEURA]. 

Hence  Tetrapletrral  a,,  Morphol.,  zygopleural 
with  four  antimeres.  1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Tetraplocaulous,  etc. :  see  TEIRA-. 

TetraplOUS  (te-traplas),  a.  [f.  Gr.  TerpaTrXoos, 
-jrXous-  fourfold  +  -oi'S,]  Fourfold,  quadruple. 

1899  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  16  May  684  Down  the  centre  of  the 
back  is  a  series  of  tetraplous  bright  red  spots. 

Tetrapod  (te-trap^d),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  mod.L. 
tCtl*3pod'USt  ad.  Gr.  TfTpdirovs,  TfrpairoS-  four- 
footed,  f.  Terpa-,  TETRA- +  iroCs  (Vo5-)  foot.  Cf. 
F.  tftrapodt,\  a.  adj.  Having  four  feet  or  four 
limbs ;  spec,  in  Entom.^  belonging  to  the  Tetrapoda, 
a  division  of  butterflies  having  only  four  perfect 
legs,  the  anterior  pair  being  unfitted  for  walking. 
b.  sb.  A  four-footed  animal  ;  one  of  the  Tetrapoth, 
applied  by  Credner  to  all  vertebrates  higher  than 
fishes  ;  in  Entom.,  a  butterfly  belonging  to  the 
Tetrapoda.  Hence  Tetrapodichnite  (-i'knait), 
CeoL  [ICHNITE],  the  fossil  footprint  of  a  four-footed 
beast ;  TetrapodologT1,  a  treatise  on  quadrupeds ; 
Tetra'poclous  a.  =  sense  a.  above. 

i8a6  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entojnol.  IV.  xlvi.  343  Tetrapod^ ..an 
insect  having  only  four  perfect  legs.  1835-6  ToatVs  Cycl. 
Anat.  I.  265/2  No  species  of  Bird  ever  deviates,  .from  the 
tetrapodous  type  of  formation.  1844  PAGE  Rudiin.  (ict>/. 
§  215(1851)  126  note,  Professor  Hitchcock  adds  a  third  class, 
tetrapodichnitcS)  or  the  footsteps  of  some  unknown  four- 
footed  animal.  1860  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Tetrapodotogia..^ 
term  for  a  treatise  on  quadrupeds ;  tetrapodology. 

Tetrapody  (tftrue-p&U).  Pros.    [ad.  Gr.  TfTpa-    \ 
TToSia,  f.  TfTpa-noS- :  see  prec.]     A  group  of  four 
metrical  feet ;  a  verse  of  four  feet.    So  Tetrapo'dic 
a.,  consisting  of  four  metrical  feet. 

1846  WORCESTER,  Tetrapody.     1889  Amer.  Jrnl.  Philol.    ' 
July  225  The  Bactrians  and  Indians,  .appear  to  have  found 
the  tetrapody  short  enough.    Ibid.^  It  seems  more  natural  to    [ 
assume  the  tetrapody  as  the  primitive  march-verse,  and  the 
tripody  as  an  intentionally  differentiated  form  for  purposes 
of  recitation.     1891  Harpers  Mag.  Mar.  570/2  Most  folk 
songs    are    constructed    upon    tetrapodic    periods.      Ilnd.    i 
[see  DIPODV).     1895  GILDFKSLEF.VE  Lat.  Gram.  (ed.  3)  458    i 
Dipody . .  Tripody . .  Tetrapody. 

Tetrapolar :  see  I'ETRA-  i . 

li  Tetrapolis  (t/tric-ptHis).  [a.  GT.TtTpairo\ii  of 
four  cities  ;  also  sb.]  A  district  of  four  cities ;  a 
state  or  political  division  consisting  of  four  towns. 

1846  GROTE  Greece  i.  v.  I.  141  The  inhabitants  of  the 
insignificant  tetrapolis  of  Doris  Proper.  1884  HOSCAWEN 
I.eet.'m  Builder  6  Dec.,  It  was  a  tribe  called  the  Akkadians 
who.. founded  the  tetrapolis  of  Nimrod. 

Tetrapolitan  (tetrap^-litan),  a.  [ad.  mod.L. 
tctrapoli tan-us  of  four  cities,  f.  prec.,  after  metro 
politan.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  four  cities.  Tetra~ 
politan  Confession^  a  confession  of  faith  drawn  up 
by  the  four  cities  Strasburg,  Memmingen,  Con 
stance,  and  Lindau,  presented  to  the  diet  of  Augs- 
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who  were  unwilling  to  admit  the  real  presence,  drew  up 
another  '  tetrapolitan  confession'.  1906  C.  G.  M'CRIE  liczas 
Portr.  Reformers  82  This  symbol,  generally  styled  the 
Tetrapolitan  from  the  four  cities..,  is  also  called  the  Stras 
burg  Confession. 

Tetrapous  to  Tetraprionid  :  see  TETRA-. 

TetrapterOUS  '  tArae-pterss),  a.  [f.  mod.L. 
tetrapter-us  (a.  Gr.  rfrpdwrfpos  four-  winged,  f. 
TfTpa-  four-  +  TTT(p-6v  wing)  +  -OC8.  Cf.  F.  tttra- 
ptcre^\  Having  four  wings;  spec,  in  Kntom.  ap 
plied  to  four-winged  flies;  in  Bot.  having  four 
wing-like  appendages,  as  certain  fruits.  So 
Tetra'pter  (see  quot.  1^46);  Tetra'pteran  a.t 
tetrapterous  ;  sbt  a  four-winged  insect. 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  I'.ntwiol,  IH.xxix.  6^  A  Tetrapterou? 
insect,  the  genus  of  which  is  uncertain,  is  said,  when  it  is  taken, 
to  discharge  its  eggs  like  shot  from  a  gun.  laid.  IV.  xlvii.  37'. 
A  substance  intermediate  between  that  of  the  elytra  of  Cole- 
opt  era  and  that  of  the  wings  of  (he  Tetrnpteroiis  Oidci-. 
1842  I'RAXDK  Diet.  Sc.  etc.,  ,7'etrapterans^  Tetrapt'-ra..  . 
applied  by  some  entomologists  to  the  insects  which  havp 
four  wings,  and  which  thu^  constitute  an  extensi\e  primary 
division  of  the  class.  1846  SMART  Suppl.,  7'etrapterst 
insects  with  four  wings;  fossil  fishes  Jtaving  four  fins.  1860 
MAYNE  Expos.  Lc.r.t  Tetraptents.  ,I>ot.,  having  four  wings, 
as  the  fruit  of  Tstrtigonia  tctraptcr.i.  1866  Treas.  Bot., 
T<tr  apterous,  four-  winged. 

Tetraptote  to  -quetrous  :  see  TETRA-, 
Tetrarch.  Ue-t-,  trtrajk),  sb^  Forms  :  4 
tetrarke,  5  -arche,  5-  tetrarch  ;  also  4-6  in  I.. 
form  tetrarcha.  [ad.  late  L.  tetrarcha  (Vulgate), 
cl.  L.  Utrarches,  a.  Gr.  TfTpnpx^.  f.  TfTpa-  four-  + 
-apxw  ruling,  ruler.  Cf.  F.  tctrarque  (i^th  c.\] 

1.  Rom.  Hist.  The  ruler  of  one  of  four  divisions 
of  a  country  or  province  ;  at  a  later  period  applied 
to  subordinate  rulers  generally,  esp.  in  Syria. 

[nogo  Byrhtferth's  Handtoc  in  Anglla  VIII.  200  Qnn- 
drnns  on  lyden  on  grecisc  ys  ^ecweden  tetrarcha.]  1382 
WYCLIF  Matt.  xiv.  i  Kroude  tetrarcha  [gloss  that  is,  prince 
of  the  fourthe  part  ;  1388  tetrarke],  herde  the  fame  of  Jhesu. 
1432-50  tr.  Higticn  (Rolls)  IV.  23^  He  and  his  brewer  wert* 
made  tetrarches,  as  hauenge  the  iiijthtl  parte  of  a  realm,  from 
proctors.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Kng.  iv.  (1520)  28/1  The 
Kniperoure.  .the  halfe  of  the  Inry  and  Idumca  gaue  to 
Archylaus  vnder  nameofTetrache.  i$z6  TIN  DAI  .F.  M<\tt  .  xiv. 
i  Herod  the  tetrarcha.  1611  II.  JONSON  Catiline  \.  i,  All 
the  earth,  Her  kings,  and  tetrarchs,  are  their  tributaries. 
1718  ROWK  tr.  Lucan  vii.  334  Kings  and  Tetrarchs  proud, 
a  purple  Train.  1877  C.  G  El  KIR  Christ  \\.  (1879)  735  The 
tetrarch  Antipas  had  come  up  from  Tiberias,  tu  show  how 
devoutly  he  honoured  the  law. 

2.  transf.  andy?^.  a.  A  ruler  of  a  fourth  part,  or 
of  one  of  four  parts,  divisions,  elements,  etc.  ;  also 
a  subordinate  ruler  generally. 

1610  Histrio-nt,  n.  19  For  this  aboundance  ponr'd  nt 
Plenties  feet  You  shall  be  Tetr.irchs  of  this  petty  world.  1651 
DAvFN'ANT*?tf«iY/7w/  Pref.  45  The  headsofthe  Church  (where 
ever  Christianity  is  preach'd)  are  Tetrarchs  of  Time;  of 
wliich  they  command  the  fourth  Division.  1671  MILTON* 
/'.  A*,  iv.  201  If  I  .  .  have  proposed  What  both  from  Men  and 
Angels  I  receive,  Tetrarchs  of  fire,  air,  flood,  and  on  the 
earth  Nations  besides.  1797  KI:RKK  Regie.  Peace  iii.  \Vk^. 
\'III.  307  It  is  not  to  the  Tetrarch  of  Sardinia..  that  we 
mean  to  prove  [etc.]. 

attrib.  1642  FULLER  Ilt-ly  $•  Prof.  St.  in.  xxi.  200  Men  in 
whose  constitutions  OTIC  of  the  tetrarch  Klements,  fire,  may 
st-eni  to  be  omitted. 

t).   One  of  four  joint  rulers,  directors,  or  heads. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Cornu>.  (1662)  i.  213  This  was  he 
who  was  one  of  the  first  four  Tetrarchs  or  Joint-managers  in 
chief  of  Marshall  matters  in  Cornwall.  190*  BARING  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  XXVIII.  496/2  The  Parnassian  school  [had] 
as  their  tetrarchs  and  judges  Thdophile  (iautier,  Leconte 
de  Lisle,  Baudelaire,  and  Danville. 

3.  a.  The  commander   of  a   subdivision    of    an 
ancient  Greek  phalanx.     (The  quot.  may  belong 
here  or  to  sense  I.) 

1846  LAN*  DOR  I  mag.  Conr.tScipio,rolyl:,  •$•  Pan.  (1853)351 

His  bringing  into  the  front  of  the  center,  as  became  some 

showy  tetrarch  rather  than  Hannibal,  his  eighty  elephants. 

b.   In  Fourier's  social  organization  :   A  ruler  ol 

the  fourth  (ascending)  rank. 

1848  Tait's  Mag.  XV.  706  There  will  be  duarchs  for  four 
phalanx,  triarchs  for  12,  tetrarcits  for  48. 

Te'trarch,  «•  (J<*.2)  Bot.  [f.  TETRA-  +  (lr. 
apxrj  beginning.]  Proceeding  from  four  distinct 
points  of  origin  :  cf.  Di.vRt'H. 

1884  BOWKR&  SCOTT  De  Barys  Phancr.  363  Triarch  and 
tetrarch  bundles  sometimes  occur  in  thick  roots  of  species 
which  are  usually  diarch.  Ibid.  354  In  the  case  of  diarch 
and  tetrarch  structure  of  the  main  root.  1900  \V.  WALLACE 
in  Ann.  Bot.  Dec.  643  The  tetrarch  or  triarch  root  [of 
Actinostcmmd\  has  no  pith  and.  .no  internal  phloem. 
B.  s&.  A  stele  containing  four  protoxylem  groups. 

1893  VISES  Students'  Text-bk.  Bot.  179  The  stele  may 
have  —  in  different  structures  —  one  to  many  protoxylem 
(primitive  wood)  groups,  and  is  accordingly  described  as 
monarch  .  .  diarch  .  .  triarch  .  .  tetrarch  .  .  polyai  ch. 

Tetrarchate  (te-trajkt*it}.  Also  7  -at.  [f. 
TETRARCH  sbl  +  -ATE  1  :  cf.  exarchate  and  F. 
tetranhat.]  The  office  or  position  of  a  tetrarch. 


1847    PR\NDI  tr.  Cantits  Reform.   Europe  I.  103  Those 
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Galilee.   "1874  H.  R.  REYNOLDS  John  Baf>t.\.  §  5.  41  It  was 

Herod's  feverish  desire  to  emulate  the  title  of  King,  .that 

c-ist  him  his  tetrarchate. 

Tetrarchic  (t/tra'jkik),  a.  [ad.  Or.  TfTpap- 
Xifws  of  a  tetrarch  :  see  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  four 
rulers  ;  pertaining  to  a  tetrarch  or  to  a  tetrnrchy. 
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TETEARCHICAL. 

1818  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Ker.  LXXXV.  528  The 
tetrarchic  government  is  criticized.  1898  W.  M.  RAMSAY 
in  Expositor  Aug.  132  Now  began  tetrarchic  and  then 
monarchic  rule. 

Tetrarchical  (tttiaukikal),  a.  Now  rare. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.]  =  prec.;  also  t°f  a  country : 
Ruled  by  tetrarchs;  divided  into  tetrarchies  (obs.). 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  21  The  whole  He  is 
Tetrarchicall,  4  severall  Kings  swaying  their  Ebony  Scep 
ters  in  each  Toparchy.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Sf. 
v  x.  (1650)  212  The  Tetrarchicall  or  general!  banners,  of 
Judah,  Ruben,  Ephraim  and  Dan.  a  1751  BOLINGBROKE 
F.ss.  Author.  Matters  Relif.  xxxii,  The  patriarchs  had  asort 
of  tetrarchical.  or  ethnarchical  authority,  for  I  suppose  it  is 
not  easy  to  distinguish  them. 

Tetrarchy  (te-trliki).  [ad.  L.  tctrarchia,  a. 
Gr.  Terpapxia,  f.  rfrfxipx^  TETBABCH  JiM  Cf.  F. 
tttrarchic  (i.Sth  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.).] 

1.  The  district,  division,  or  part  of  a  country  or 
province  ruled  by  a  tetrarch ;  the  government  or 
jurisdiction  of  a  tetrarch. 

1431-50  tr.  ffigtfn(RaUi)  IV.  201  Wherefore  Octpuian.. 
}afe  to  Archelaus  the  halfe  parte  of  the  lewery,  and  Ydumea, 
in  the  name  of  a  tetrarchye.  1591  G.  FLETCHER  Kusse 
Commw.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  3  These  shires  and  provinces  are 
reduced  all  into  foure  jurisdictions,  which  they  call  chetfyrds 
(that  is),  tetrarchies,  or  fourth-parts.  1656  KUOUNT  Glossgr., 
Tetrarchy,  the  government  of  the  fourth  part  of  a  countrey 
[1674  adds]  or  a  government  of  the  whole  by  four  persons. 
1862  MERIV.ALE  Rom.  Emp.  VI.  lix.  540  The  tetrarchy  of 
Agrippa.  .menaced  Galilee  on  its  eastern  flank. 

2.  trans/,  andyf^;  A  government  by  four  persons 
jointly  ;  a  set  of  four  tetrarchs  or  rulers ;  a  country 
divided  into  four  petty  governments. 

c  1630  RlSDONi'KT.  Devon  (1810)  3  The  Danish  tetrarchy. 
1641  MILTON  Reform,  n.  Wks.  1851  III.  53  Hee  ought  to 
suspect  a  Hierarchy. .to  bee  as  dangerous  and  derogatory 
from  his  Crown  as  a  Tetrarchy  or  a  Heptarchy.  1716 
M.  DAViES-4  //;.•«.  Brit.  III.  t>iss.  Physklt  12  The  honour 
able  Tetrarchy  of  Physicians,  or  Doctors,. .  Chirurgians, 
Apothecaries,  and  Chymists.  i86z  RAULINSON  Anc.  Mon. 
1.  L  19  In  each  of  these  districts  we  have  a  sort  of  tetrarchy, 
or  special  pre-eminence  of  four  cities.  1885  Spectator 
8  Aug.  1033/2  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal  for  a  tetrarchy 
in  the  guise  of  Local  Government. 

Tetrascele  to  -spherical :  see  TETRA-. 
II  Tetraspora-ngium.  Bot.  PI.  -ia.  [mod. 
L.,  f.  TETKA- +  SPORANGIUM  ;  or  f.  TETRASPORE  + 
Gr.  d77«oi'  receptacle.]  A  sporangium  producing 
or  containing  tetraspores.  Rarely  anglicized  as 
Te-traspora  nge  (Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

1890  Athenaum  21  June  805/2  On  the  Development  of 
the  Tetrasporangia  in  Rhabdochorton  rothii. 

Tetraspore  (tetr&isp5«j).  Bot.  [f.  TETHA-  + 
SPORE.]  A  group  (usually)  of  four  asexual  spores, 
resulting  from  the  division  of  a  mother  cell,  in  the 
Florides,  a  group  of  Algse. 

1857  BERKELEY  Cryflog.  Bot.  §  88.  108  Tetraspores, 
mostly  immersed  in  the  fronds.  1867  BRANDE  &  Cox  Diet. 
Sc.,  etc.  III.  754  '2  Tetraspore  [is]  one  of  the  forms  of  fructi 
fication  found  in  some  sea-weeds.  It  consists  of  little  clusters 
of  spores,  in  most  cases  four  in  number,  but  very  rarely 
eight.  1875  J.  H.  BALFOUU  in  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  508/2  Spores 
have  a  tendency  to  divide  into  four  ;  such  compound  spores 
are  called  tetraspores. 

Hence  Tetrasporic  (-spfrik),  Tetrasporons 
ftetra|Spo»T3s,  t/trae-sporas)  adjs.,  composed  of  or 
producing  tetraspores. 

1857  BERKELEY  Cryptog.  Bot.  §  172.  195  Distinguished  by 
their  almost  constant  production  of  tetrasporic,  instead  of 
polysporic,  moniliform  threads.  1874  COOKE  Fungi  26  [He] 
has  demonstrated  that  they  are  habitually  tetrasporous. 

Tetraster  (tftrse-stai).  Biol.  [mod.L.,  f. 
TETRA-  +  Gr.  do-riyp  star.]  A  karyokinetic  figure 
formed  in  the  modification  of  a  cell-nucleus  by  the 
combination  of  four  star-like  masses  of  chromatin 
united  by  spindles  or  filaments. 

1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.,  Tetraster,  the  figure 
presented  when  there  are  four  centres  of  radiation  during 
the  indirect  division  of  a  nucleus  into  four  daughter-nuclei. 
1909  J.  W.  JENKINSON  Exper.  Embryot.  128  In  the  case 
where  two  sperm-nuclei  unite  with  the  egg-nucleus  a  tetras- 
ter  is  formed,  that  is  four  asters  united  by  spindles  in  a 
square  or  rhombus. 

Tetrastich  (te'trastik,  t/trarstik).  Pros.  Also 
7-9  tetra-stie(h)on,  (pi.  -a);  7-8  tetrastic, 
-stieke,.  7-9  -stick,  [ad.  L.  tetra'stichon  a  quat 
rain,  a.  Gr.  mpaoTixov,  neut.  of  TfTpcumxos  con 
taining  four  rows,  f.  rerpa-,  TETRA-  +  orix"*  row, 
line  of  verse.  Cf.  F.  tetrastiche,  -iyue.]  A  stanza 
of  four  lines. 

1580  SPENSER  Let.  to  Harvey  Wks.  (Globe)  App.  ii.  709/1 
Here  I  let  you  see  my  olde  use  of  toying  in  Rymes  turned  into 
your  artificial  straightnesse  of  Verse  by  this  Tetrasticon. 
1615  USSHER  Ansm.  Jesuit  325  Therefore  doth  Theodorus 
Prodromus  begin  his  Tetrastich  upon  our  Saviours  Resurrec 
tion.  1701  Burlesque  of  R.  L*  Estrange' s  I'is.  Quev.  62  What 
Man  though  always  in  the  Pouts  The  following  Tetra^tick 
doubts?  1779  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Milton  Wks.  II.  02  Selvaggi 
praised  him  in  a  distich,  and  Salsilli  in  a  tetrastick  :  neither 
of  them  of  much  value.  1824  JOHNSON  Typogr.  1. 330  The  last 
page,  on  which  are  an  Epistle  and  Tetrastichon  in  Roman. 
1865  R.  PALMER  Bk.  Praise  489  The  two  tetrastichs  com 
posing  the  first  stanza  are  transposed. 

Hence  Tetra  stichal,  Tetrasti'chio  adjs.,  of, 
pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  tetrastich, 
or  consisting  of  tetrastichs :  Tetra'stichisiu,  the 
formation  of  tetrastichs. 
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i88z-3.SV/"zjr*  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  III.  1955  The  alpha 
betical  psalm  (xxxvu) . .  is  almost  entirely  tetrastichic.  1890 
G.  BICKELL  in  Athenseum  22  Nov.  700/3  There  are  hexasli- 
chic  strophes  throughout  Prov.  xxx..and  tetrastichic  ones 
in  i.  7-ix.  18.  1895  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  128  A  tetrastichal  metre 
should  be  chosen.  1898  R.  ELLIS  in  Classical  Rev.  XII. 
120  The  process  which  Rutherford . .  aptly  calls  tetrastichism, 
i.  e.  reduction  of  a  larger  original  to  a  total  of  four  verses. 

TetrasticllOUS  (Utoe-stikas),a.  Bot.xaA.  Zool. 
[f.  mod.L.  telrastich-us  (a.  Gr.  Tfrpaarix°s  '•  see 
prec.)  +  -ous.]  Having  organs  or  parts  in  four  rows. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Tetrastichoits,  having  a  four-cornered 
spike. 

Tetrastigm  (te-trastig  m).Gco>a.  [f.Gr.Tfrpa-, 
TETRA-  +  ori-y^a  prick,  mark,  point.]  The  com 
plete  figure  composed  of  four  points  in  a  plane  and 
their  six  connecting  straight  lines ;  commonly 
called  complete  quadrangle.  1863  [see  TETRAGRAM  a). 

,  Tetrastob'n  (Utrie'sto^n).  Arch,  PI.  -oa. 
[a.  Gr.  TfTpaaToof,  neuter  of  vt rpdaroos  having  four 
porticos  (f.  rcrpa-  +  aroa  porch).]  A  court-yard 
having  open  colonnades  on  each  of  its  four  sides. 

1838  BRITTON  Art  fr  Archxol.  Mid.  Ages,  Tetrastafn,.. 
a  court-yard  with  porticos,  or  open  colonnades  on  each  of 
its  four  sides.  1008  W.  M.  RAMSAY  in  Expositor  Nov.  411 
This  atrium  is  what  Eugenius  calls  a  tetrastoon. 

Tetrastyle  (te-trastail),  s&.  and  a.  Arch.  [ad. 
L.  tetrastyl-os  adj.,  tetrastyl-on  sb.,  a.  Gr.  rerpa- 
OTV\OS  (neut.  -ov)  with  four  pillars,  f.  rerpa-,  TETRA - 

+  orv\os  pillar.     Cf.  F.  tttrastyle] 

A.  sb.  A  structure  having  four  pillars  or  columns ; 
a  group  of  four  pillars. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Tetrastyle.  .is  a  Building 
which  hath  four  Columns  in  the  Faces  before  and  behind. 
1769  De  foe's  Tour  Ct.  Brit.  I.  369  An  Organ  of  very  good 
Workmanship,  and  supported  by  a  Tetrastyle  of  beautiful 
Gothic  Columns.  1842  FRANCIS  Diet.  Art,  etc.,  Tetrastyle, 
a  building  having  four  columns  iu  front. 

B.  adj.  Having  or  consisting  of  four  columns. 


TETROBOL. 

or  with  four  monovalent  radicals,  or  capable  of 
replacing  four  atoms  of  monovalent  elements  in  a 
compound ;  thus  the  atoms  of  carbon  and  of  lead 
are  tetravalent  in  the  compounds  CH4,  Pb(CaH5)4. 
Also  called  qiuulrivalent '.  So  Tetravalenoe,  the 
quality  or  fact  of  being  tetravalent ;  quadrivalence. 
1868  WILLIAMSON  Chem.  for  Students  124  Oxygen  is., 
called  a  divalent  element.  A  similar  reasoning  shows  nitrogen 
to  be  trivalent;  and  carbon  is  tetravalent.  1887  Athenxitm 
13  Aug.  217/1  Proof  is  thus  afforded  that  these  elements 
[sulphur  and  selenium]  are  at  least  tetravalent  in  function. 

Tetraxial  to  Tetraxonian :  see  TETRA-. 
Tetrazole  (te-traz<?ul) .    Chem.     [f.  TETRA- + 
Az(o-  azote  +  L.  oleum  oil.]     A  colourless  corn- 


marble.    i84*-76G\ 

columns  are  four  in  number,  it  is  called  tetrastyle. 

So  Tetrastylio  (-sti'lik)  a.  =  B. ;  also  Tetra 
stylous  a.  Bot.,  having  four  styles  or  pistils. 
1860  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Tetrastylns,.  .having  four  styles 
•  tetrastylous.     1895  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.,  Tetrastylic. 

Tetrasyllable   (tetrasHab'l),   sb.  (a.)     [f. 

TETRA-  +  SYLLABLE  ;  cf.  Gr.  rfrpaav\\a$os  of  four 
syllables.]  a.  sb.  A  word  of  four  syllables,  b. 
adj.  Tetrasyllable. 

1589  PL-TTKNIIAM  Eng.  Poesie  n.  Hi.  (Arb.)  82  Euery 
sillable  being  allowed  one  time,  either  short  or  long,  it_  fell 
out  that  euery  tetrasillable  had  foure  times,  euery  trissil- 
lable  three,  and  the  bissillable  two.  1749  J.  MASON  Numbers 
in  Poet.  Comp.  17  Any  two.. joined  together  in  a  different 
Position  make  a  different  tetrasyllable  Foot. 

So  Tetrasyllable,  Tetrasylla'bical  adjs.,  con 
sisting  of  four  syllables. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Tetrasyllabical,  that  hath  or 
contains  four  syllables.  1775  ASH,  Tetrasyllable,  con 
taining  four  syllables.  1804  MITFORD  Inquiry  miwte. 
Describing  the  antient  feet,  classing  them  as  dissyllabical, 
trissyllabical,  and  tetrasyllabical. 

Tetr  asymmetry  to  -theite  :  see  TETRA-. 

Tetrate :  see  TETRIC  a.2 

Tetrathionic  (tetra^i^-nik),  a.  Chem.  [f. 
TETRA-  +  Gr.  Biiov  sulphur  +  -ic :  see  -THIONIC.]  In 
tetrathionic  acid,  H2S4O?,  a  colourless,  inodorous, 
very  acid  liquid,  containing  four  atoms  of  sulphur 
in  the  molecule.  Hence  TetratM-onate,  a  salt  of 
tetrathionic  acid. 

1848  Chem.  Gaz.  i  Jan.  13  A  double  salt  of  the  penta- 
thionate  and  tetrathionate  of  potash.  Ibid.  15  Sept.  369 
Under  the  name  of  polythionic  acids  the  author  [F.  Kessner] 
comprises  the  trithionic,  tetrathionic  and  pentathionic  acids. 
185*  Forvnes'  Chem.  (ed.  4)  140  Tetrathionic  Acid.. was  dis 
covered  by. .  Fordos  and  Gelis  [1843).  l854  J-  SCOFFF.RN  in 
Orr's  Circ.  Sc.,  Chem.  285  Bisulphuretted  hyposulphuric 
acid  (Tetrathionic  acid).  1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  641 
Tetrathionic  Compounds.  Ibid.,  Tetrathioiiate  of  Barium, 
Ba"SjOfi  2  H2O,.  .is  obtained  in  large  tabular  crystals. 

Tetratomic  (tetrat^'mik),  a.  Chem.  [f. 
TETR(A)-  +  ATOMIC.]  Containing  four  atoms  in 
the  molecule,  t  b.  —  TETRAVALENT,  QUADRIVA 
LENT.  Obs.  to.  =  TETKAHYDRIC.  Obs. 

i86a  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  (ed.  2)  III.  52  Tetratomic,  or 
Tetrabasic  elements,  each  atom  of  which  in  combination  is 
equivalent  to  H«,  or  four  atoms  of  hydrogen.  1865  Reader 
i  Apr.  372/3  Carbon  has  been  shown  by  Kekule  [1857 
Annalen  der  Ctiemie  104,  p.  133]  to  be  tetratomic.  187* 
WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  VI.  237  Carbon,  which  combines  with 
4  atoms  of  hydrogen,  is  tetratomic,  tetradic.or  quadrivalent. 
1880  CLEMINSHAW  Wurtz'  Atom.  The.  120  Both  vapours  are 
tetratomic,  or,  in  other  words,  the  molecules  of  phosphorus 
and  arsenic  are  formed  of  four  atoms. 

Tetratone,  -top  :  see  TETRA-. 

Tetratricontane  (tetraitraik^'nt^n).  Chem. 
[f.  TETRA- +  Gr.  -rpi(a)ieovra  thirty  + -ANE.]  The 
saturated  hydrocarbon  or  paraffin  of  the  34-carbon 
series,  C31H70. 

Tetravalent    (tftrse'valent,   tetrav,?i'lent),   a. 

Chem.    [f.  Gr.  rerpa-,  TETRA-  +  L.  valent-em,  pr. 

pple.  otvalere  to  be  worth.]     Combining  with  four 

|    atoms  of  hydrogen  or  other  monovalent  element, 


1892  BLADIN  in  Jml.  Chem.  Soc.  LXII.  1009  Tetrazole.. 
is  obtained  as  a  yellowish,  crystalline  mass,  and  is  purified 
by  crystallisation  from  alcohol. 

Tetrazomal,  Tetrazooid:  see  TETRA-  i. 

Te'trazoiie.  Chem.  [f. TETRA-  +  Az(o-  +  -ONE.] 
Name  of  a  class  of  bnsic  compounds  containing  four 
nitrogen  atoms,  with  the  formula  R2NN  :NNR2, 
in  which  R  is  any  monovalent  group.  Ethyl 
tetrazone,  (C  jH5)2NN :  NN(CaH5)2 ,  is  a  basic  liquid 
of  alliaceous  odour. 

1895  in  Funk's  Standard  Diet.     1899  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Tetremimeral  (tetnrni'maral),  a.  Pros.  [f. 
Gr.  rirpa-  four-  +  ijju^fp-rjs  half,  halved  (f.  17^1-  half 
+  ntp-os  part)  +  -AL  ;  after  penthemimeral.]  Oc 
curring  at  the  end  of  four  half  feet. 

1906  SAINTSBURY  Hist.  Eng.  Pros.  I.  270  He  mainly 
observes  the  tetremimeral  csesura,  which  is  really  important 
in  rhyme-royal,  very  carefully. 

II  Tetrevangelinm  (tefawrfadjelUlm,  -ge-- 
li»m).  [After  med.L.  tetrevangelia,  pi.  f.  Gr. 
TiToa.-  four-  +  eiia-ftiXiov  gospel,  EVANGEL.]  The 
four  gospels  collected  into  one  manuscript  or  book. 

1898  N.  York  Independent  27  Jan.  iCent.  Suppl.)  Codex 
Bezz:  goes  back  not  into  a  tetrevangelium,  but  into  a 
detached  collection  ..  in  which  the  Lucan  writings  were 
a  separate  factor,  unconnected  with  the  rest.  1905  Expositor 
Aug.  123  We  find  it  in  the  Tetrevangelium,  a  collection 
which  was  very  probably  made  Hi  Asia. 

t  Te'tric,  "-1  Obs.  Also  6  tetrik,  7  tetrick  e. 
[ad.  L.  tietric-us,  tetric-tis  forbidding,  harsh, 


Recta  iii.  23  It  [wine],  .correcteth  the  tetrick  qualities  which 
that  age  is  subiect  vnto.  1681  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Wki.  (1835)  IV. 
276  Her  youthful  days  are  over,  and  her  face  hath  become 
wrinkled  and  tetrick.  1811  H.  MAKTVH  Diary  in  Mem. 
(1825)  in.  378  Amongst  the  others  who  came  and  sat  with 
us,  was  my  tetric  adversary,  Agra  Acher. 

So  tTetri-city  [L.  tmtrutids],  f  Te'tritnde  [L. 
tetritiido],  the  quality  of  being  'tetric',  harshness, 
sourness ;  f  Te-tricous  a.  =  TETRIC  a.1 

1613  COCKERAM,  Tetricitie,  the  sourenesse  of  the  counte 
nance.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Tetricity,  sournesse  or 
sadnesse  of  countenance.  Tetriiude,  idem.  1737  BAILEV 
Vol.  II,  Tctricons,  sour  in  Countenance,  crabbed,  morose. 

Te'tric,  «-2  Chem.  [f.  Gr.  rerpa-,  TETRA-  2  + 
-ic.]  In  tetric  acid,  a  substance  described  by 
Demarcay  in  1877,  now  believed  to  be  C|0H,jp,, 
or  C5H6O3.  It  is  a  colourless  body  crystallizing 
in  triclinic  prisms.  Its  salts  are  Tetrates. 

1881  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  VIII.  1918  Tetric  acid  and  its 
homologues, . .  are  formed  by  the  successive  action  of  bromine 
and  alcoholic  potash  on  the  ethylic  ethers  of  aceto-acetic 
acid  and  its  homologues. 

Tetrical  (te-trikal),  a.  Obs.  or  arch.  [f.  as 
TETRIC  a.1  +  -AL  :  see  -ICAL.]  Austere,  severe, 
harsh,  bitter,  morose. 

a  1519  SKELTON  Replic.  Wks.  1843  I.  209  Touching  the 
tetrycall  theologisacioun  of  these  demy  diuines,  and  Stoical! 
studiantes.  1627-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  i.  viii.  11  It  is  not 
good  to  be  too  tetncal  and  virulent.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr., 
Tetrical,  rude,  rough,  unpleasant,  sower,  crabbish,  hard  to 
relish.  1773  NUGENT  tr.  Hist.  Fr.  Gerund  II.  81  Some  so 
tetrical,  so  cross-grained,  and  of  so  corrupt  a  taste.  1901 
M.  HUME  Span.  People  488  He  had  none  of  the  forbidding, 
tetrical  Spanish  form  of  devotion. 

Hence  Te'tricalness,  the  quality  of  being  tetncal. 

1653  GAUDEN  Hierasf.  170  It  requires  ..  diligence  ..  to 
contend  with  yoanger  ignorance,  and  elder  obstinacy,  and 
aged  tetricalness. 

Tetricity  ,-cous,Tetritude :  seeafterl  ETRIC  i. 


ancients  {Medicago  arborea}.  The  black-wooded  Cytisus 
of  Pliny  was  the  laburnum  {Cytisus  Laburnum}. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  XVI.  xl.  I.  490  Yet  the  Cytisus  or 
Tetrifolie  is  blacker,  and  seemeth  most  to  resemble  the 
Ebene.  1606  DANIEL  Queen 's  Arcadia  \.  i.  85  And  seek 
out  Clouer  for  thy  little  Lambes,  And  Tetrifoil  to  cheerish 
vptheir  Dammes.] 

Tetrobol  (te-tr^l).  Also  7-8  tetrobolon, 
-um,  9  -us.  [ad.  mod.L.  tetrobol-um,  a.  Gr. 
T(Tpui0o\ov  a  four-obolus  piece,  f.  Tfrpa-  four  + 
u0o\os  OBOLUS.]  A  silver  coin  of  ancient  Greece 
of  the  value  of  four  oboli. 

1693  tr.  Blancard's  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Tetrobolon,  four 
Drams.  1706  PHILLIPS  (f\\.  Kersey),  Tetrobolum,  a  Coin 


TETRODE. 

of  four  Oboli,  about  four  Pence  half-penny  of  our  Money. 
1842  Smith's  Diet.  Grk.  ft  R.  Antitj.  s.  v.  Drachma,  Speci 
mens  of  the  tetrobolus,  triobolus,  diobolus,  three-quarter- 
obol,  half-obol, ..are  still  found.  1895  Athenzittn  23  Nov. 
723/1  An  ^ginetic  hemi-drachm  of  about  40  grains.,  was 
equivalent  to  the  Corinthian  drachm  or  Attic  tetrobol. 

Tetrode  (te-lnwd).  Zoot.  [f.  TETUA-  +  Gr.  ofivs 
way.]  A  s])onge-spicule  with  four  equal  rays  in 
the  same  plane. 

II  Tetrodon  ,te-tr<M<m).  Iththyol.  Also  tetra- 
odon,  tetradon.  [mod.L.  (Linnaeus  1766),  f.  Gr. 
rtrpa-  four  +•  68out,  oSoi-T-  tooth.  So  F.  Mroefaa.'] 
A  genus  of  plectognathic  fishes,  typical  of  the 
family  TelnxioHliJie,  in  whicli  the  jaws  are  divided 
longitudinally  by  a  groove,  giving  the  appearance  ; 
of  four  large  teeth  ;  a  fish  of  this  family,  a  globe-  j 
fish.  Hence  Tetrodo'nic  a.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from  fishes  of  this  genus;  Client,  applied 
to  a  poisonous  acid  obtained  from  the  roe  of  a  fish 
of  this  genus  (Cent.  Diet.  Supf>l.  1909);  Tetro- 
do-nin,  a  crystalline  base  obtained  with  tetrodonic 
acid.  So  Te'trodont  (also  tetraodont),  a.  having 

apparently")  four  teeth ;  belonging  to  the  Tetro- 
liontidre;  sb.  a  tetrodon  or  globe- fish.  Hence 
Tetrodo  ntid,  Tetrodo'ntoid  adjs.  and  sbs. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VI.  237  These  are  the  Sun 
Fish,  the  Tetrodon,  the  Lump  Fish.  18*2-34  Good's  Study 
Me-d.  (ed.  4)  IV.  214  The  genus  tetradon,  in  one  species, 
secretes  an  electric  fluid.  1854  BADHAM  Halicut.  409  The 
tctraodons  seem  as  unsafe  for  food  as  the  diodons.  1858 
BAIRD  Cycl.  Nat.  S*  i.  s.  v.  Diodontidse,  The  true  diodonts, . . 
theletraodonts, .  .and  the  sun-fishes.  iSS^S^trfator  ig  May  | 
639  The  tetradon,  a  knobbly,  bladder-shaped  creature,  used 
by  the  Chines*  as  a  lantern,  when  he  has  been  scooped. 

t  Tetronymal,  a.  O/>s.  rare—",  [f.  Gr.  type 
*Tfrpwi'v/i-os  (f.  Ti-rpa-  four  +•  01-0/40  name)  +  -AL.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Gtoxsogr.,  Tetronitnal,  that  hath  four  names.    ! 

Tetrose  (te'trcus).  Chem.  [f.  TETHA-  +  -OSE  -.]  , 
The  name  of  the  class  of  sugars  containing  four  j 
caibon  atoms  in  the  molecule.  1909  Cent.  D.  Suffl.  \ 

TetrOUS  (te'tras),  a.  Now  rare.  [f.  L.  txter 
(tiler)  offensive,  foul-f-ous.]  Offensive,  foul. 

Sometimes  from  contiguity  of  form  and  sense  confused 
with  TETTF.ROL-S  :  so  in  quot.  1890. 

1637  BRIAN  Pisse-proph,  (1679)  133  Your  heart  and  head 
are  assaulted  with  a  tetrous  vapour,  so  that  you  are 
melancholick  and  cannot  take  your  rest.  1664  EvKLYN 
.S>/fa(i776)  411  The  Decoction  [of  Elder  buds]  is  admirable 
to  assuage  inflammations  and  tetrous  humours  and  espe 
cially  the  Scorbutis.  1890  A.  W.  TOLRGEK  in  Chicago 
Advance  27  Mar.,  A  leper  whose  tetrous  spots  threaten  every 
aoul  that  looks  upon  them. 

Tetro'xide.  Chem.  [f.  TETRA-  2  a  +  OXIDE.] 
A  binary  compound  containing  four  atoms  of 
oxygen  ;  e.  g.  nitrogen  tetroxide,  NOV 

1866  ROSCOE  Elettt.  Chem.  vii.  63  The  same  blue  body 
[nitric  trioxide]  is  obtained  by  adding  water  to  nitric 
tetroxide  and  drying  the  distillate  over  calcium  chloride. 
1872  WATTS  Did.  Chem.  VI.  239  The  tetroxide.  .appears.  . 
to  be  capable  of  existing  in  the  two  polymeric  modifications 
Is'Ojand  NjO(. 

Tetroxy-.    Chem.     [f.  as  prec.  +  OXY(GEN).]   ' 
In  comb,  equivalent  to  tctrahydroxy-,  denoting  the 
substitution  of  four  hydroxyl  groups  (OH)  in  the 
compound  to  the  name  of  which  it  is  prefixed. 

Tetryl  (te-tril).  Chem.  [f.  TKTB(A-  2  +  -YL.] 
The  monovalent  radical  of  the  tetracarbon  series, 
C,H,,  also  called  BUTYL;  chiefly  attrib.  -  tetrylic, 
as  in  tetryl  hydride  -  TETRANE,  letryl  acetate, 
alcohol,  aldehyde,  chloride,  oxide,  sulphide,  etc. ; 
tetryl  compounds,  group,  series,  etc. 

1857  MILLER  Eleni.  Chem.  III.  195  Tetryl,  Butyl,  or  Valyl 
.  .is  one  of  the  products  obtained  during  the  electrolysis  of 
the  valerale  of  potash.  Ibid.  33  Valerianic  or  Tetrylformic 
[aud].  1862  fHct.  248  Tetryl  Glycol  (Butyl  Glycol).  1868 
WATTS  Diet.  Clttitt.  V.  732  None  of  the  tetryl-compounds 
can  be  directly  prepared  from  it  [tetryll  Ibid.,  Tetryl  forms 
compounds  with  other  alcohol-radicles.  Tetryl-ethyl,  CgH^. 
..Tetryl  amyl,  C.Hin..  .Tetrj-l-hexyl,  Ci0H«. 

Hence  Te'trylamine,  an  amine  or  compound  ammonia 
of  tetryl,  also  called  BUTVI  AMINF  ;  Te  trylate,  a  salt  of 
telrylic  or  buwric  acid;  Te'trylene,  the  olefine  of  the 
tetryl  group,  C«H«,  also  called  Tetrene  and  IK'T^usi. ; 
attrib.  as  tetrytctu^tiamine  '.  Tetryle  nic  a..  fHrrtaining  to 
telrylene  :  Tetrylic  «.,  of  tetryl,  in  tetrylic  a,i,/,  etc. 

1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  737  With  nitrate  of  silver, 
"tetrylamine  forms  a  tawny  yellow  precipitate.  1857  MILLER 
Klcm,  Chem.  III.  190  Hydrocarbons  homologous  with 
defiant  gas..  .4.  "Tetrylenc,  Butylene,  or  Oil  Gas  (L'nHs).. 
was  ascertained  by  r-  araday  to  be  one  of  the  products 
furnished  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  oil.  1868  WATTS 
Diet.  Chem.  V.  738  Tetrylene  at  — 18°  U  a  colourless  i 
mobile  oil,  having  an  ethereal  but  peculiar  and  penetrating 
odour.  Ibid.  739  "Tetrylenic  alcohol,  CiHjnOa,  TetryJ-ot 
Butyt-giycol^.  .a  colourless,  viscid,  inodorous  liquid,  ha\  ing  a 
mild  aromatic  taste.  Ibi<1.,  Tetrylenic  bromide,  CjHftHri.. 
Tetrylenic  chloride,  C«H«CI^.  1857  MILLER  Klein.  Chem. 
III.  127  'Tctrylic  alcohol  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  high 
refracting  power,  lighter  than  water. 

Tett,  tette,  obs.  forms  of  TEAT. 

Tetter  ,te'taj),  sb.  Forms  :  i  tetr,  1-6  teter, 
4-5  tetre,  5  -yr,  -ere,  6-7  -ar,  6-8  tettar,  (7  j 
teater,  9  dial,  titter),  6-  tetter.  [OE.  teter:— 
OTeut.  *tetni-,  pre-Teut.  *dedru-,  Skr.  dadru  a 
kind  of  cutaneous  disease,  f.  df  to  crack  ;  cf.  Lith. 
dedervinc  tetter.  The  simple  word  is  not  preserved 
elsewhere  in  Teut.,  but  cf.  O1IG.  zitaroh  (:— 
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*titntha\  MHG.  ziteroch,  Bav.  dial.  zitt(e)rofht 
-en,  Tyrol  zittrich ;  also  mod.Ger.  zittcnnal,  sitter- 
Jlechte^  Swiss  zitterabel  tetter,  ringworm.] 

1.  A  general  term   for  any  pustular  herpiform 
eruption  of  the  skin,  as  eczema,  herpes,  impetigo, 
ringworm,  etc. 

Crusted,  pustular^  running  tetter,  impetigo;  eating 
t.,  lupus  ;  Jtotuycotitb  f.,  favus  ;  humid  or  moist  t.t  eczema  ; 
milky  t.,  milk-blotch  ;  scaly  f.,  ps6r.a-.is. 

a-joo  Epinal  Gloss.  (O.K.T.)  128  Basis,  teter.  Ibid.  502 
InpetigO)  tetr.  Ibid,  791  Papula  rel  fwsitdtt,  spryng  vel 
tetr.  C7»5  Corpus  Gloss.  (O.E.T.)  128  /la/sis,  teler.  ^897 
K.  /KLFRED  Gregory's  Fast,  C.  xi.  71  Se  'donne  ha:f3  teter 
on  his  lichoman  se  hxffl  on  his  mode  gitsunga.  ciooo  Sax. 
Leechd.  I.  150  Heo  ofgenimS  J>one  scruf  it  ^one  teter. 
a  1050  I.ther  ScintiM,  xxv.  99  Teter  witodlice  ha:f5  on 
Hchaman.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolh>)  I1.6i  pure  beej» 
hoote  bathes,  bat  wasche|?  of  teteres,  o^er  sores  and  scabbes. 
^1475  Pict.  Voc.  in  \Vr..\Viikker  791/14  Hec  strpt-dot..a. 
tetere.  1584  COGAN  J/ arc  it  Health  xxviii.  (i6j6i  48  For 
a  Tettar  or  Ring.wornu  a  little  Mustard  laid  upon  it  within 
a  few  tlayes  will  cure  it.  1602  SHAKS.  Hani.  \.  v.  71.  1622 
HAKEWILL  David's  K<w  viii.  284  It  is  good,  -to  kill  a  Tetter 
before  it  spread  to  a  Kingworme.  1712  tr.  Pontct's  Hist. 
Drugs  I.  66  The  true  Oil  of  Cedar  is  admirable  for  curing 
Tetters.  1850  K  LACK  IE  sEschylus  I,  125  A  leprous  tetter 
with  corrosive  tooth  [would]  Creep  o'er  my  skin,  and  fasten 
on  my  flesh. 

fig.  1641  MILTON  Reform,  i.  Wks.  1851  III.  KJ  What  a  uni 
versal  I  tetter  of  impurity  had  invenoni'd  every  part,  order, 
and  degree  of  the  Church.  1647,  1705 [.see  RINCWOKM  i  !>]. 
1693  SoUTHBBNB  Maid's  last  Prayer  I.  i,  The  mercenary 
itch  in  an  old  woman  ;  'tis  the  very  tetter  of  thai  M.-X.  1819 
\V.  TKNNANT  Papistry  Storm  d(\KY]}  145  In  ran  the  aim  by 
chance,  And  lat  out  baith  the  wind  and  matter,  That  Ling 
had  lodgit  in  that  tetter. 

2.  A  cutaneous  disease  in  animals,  esp.  horses. 
1552  HULOET,  Tetter  for  horse,  her/>eta.     1575  TLRBERV. 

I'encn'c  227  The  Tettar  commeth  vnto  many  dogs  naturally 
or  by  kind  or  by  age.  1614  MARKHAM  Cheap  Husb.  (16.:  ,) 
119  To  heale  any  Tetter,  or  drie  scablje  in  Goates.  1708 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4400/4  A  black  Gelding  .  .a  Tetter  on  the  off 
Urea-st.  1794  Sporting  Mag.  III.  156  A  cure  for  warts  or 
tetters  on  horses.  1819  Paniologte^  Tetter,  called  by  faniers 
the  flying- worm,  or  ring. worm.  It  runs  up  and  down  the  skin 
in  different  directions,  from  whence  ii  receives  its  name. 

fTe'tter,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.]  trans.  To 
affect  with,  or  as  with,  a  tetter. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  MI.  i.  79  So  shall  my  Lungs  Coine  words 
.  .against  those  Mea/els  \V  hich  we  disdaine  should  Tetter  vs. 

Tetter-berry  (te-ta.iberi).  The  common 
liryony,  Bryonia  dioica\  also,  the  l>erry  of  this 
plant.  Variously  said  to  cure  and  to  produce  tetter. 

'597  GERARDE  Herbal  \\.  cccvi.  720  In  English  Hryonie, 
white  Bryonie,  and  tetter  Herrie.  1598  FLORIO,  l'ital/'<i, 
wilde  vineortetterberrie  growing  in  hedges  with  red  berries 
..the  iuice  whereof  will  cause  the  skin  to  blister.  1640 
PARKINSON  Theatr.  Bot.  ir.  xiii.  iSi  Good  against  all  fretting 
and  running  cankers,  gangraenes  and  tetters,  and  therefore 
the  berries  (are]  usually  called  of  the  Country  people,  Tetter 
berries.  1886  BRITTEN  £  H.  Plant-*.,  Tetter-berry  . . 
f/ants.)  where  children  have  an  idea  that  the  juice  of  the 
fruit  will,  if  it  touches  the  skin,  produce  tetter. 

Te-tterish,  a.  [f.  TETTER  sb.  +  -ISH  ».]  Of  the 
nature  of  tetter  :  with  quot.  cf.  1758  in  next. 

1709  Krit.  Apollo  \\.  No.  36.  4/2  It..heales  all  TetterUh 
H  umors. 

Tetterous  (te-tar3s),a.  [f.  TETTER  sb.  +  -ots.] 
Of  the  nature  of,  proceeding  from,  or  causing  tetter. 

In  quot.  1758  perhaps  an  error  for  TETROUS,  foul. 

1719  QUINCY  Lex.  Physico-Mfd.  (1726),  Noli-me-tangere^ 
touch  me  not,  is  a  telteroui  Eruption,  thus  call'd,  from  it-* 
Soreness,  or  Difficulty  of  Cure.  1750  RUTTY  in  Phil,  Trans. 
LI.  476  Scab,  tetterous  eruptions,  scald  head,  and  sore  eyes. 
1758  J-  S.  Lt  Draft's  Obscrv.  Surg,  (1771)  131  A  tetterous 
Humour. .shall  create  an  Obstruction. 

Tetter-totter,  variant  of  TITTER- TOTTER. 

Tetterworm  (te*UJwyjm).  A  cutaneous  affec 
tion  ;  —  TETTER  ;  a  form  of  ringworm. 

i6u  T.  SCOTT  Belg.  Pismire  28  [It]  ouerspreades  the  face 
and  body  thereof,  like  a  Canker  or  Tetter-worm.  17*7  BAILEY 
vol.  II,  Tetter-U'orm,  an  Insect,  a  1825  FOR  BY  Voe.  Et 
Anglia,  Titter-worm^,  .a  cutaneous  efflorescence,  a  series 
or  confluence  of  minute  pimples,. .nor  is  it  so  troublesome 
and  obstinate  an  affection  as  the  ring-~.wrm.  his  a  miliary 
eruption,  in  form  rather  vermicular  than  annular. 

Tefrterwort  (tenwwtut).  The  common  Celan 
dine,  CheliJoniutn  majus :  so  called  because  sup 
posed  to  cure  tetters. 

.;  1400-50  Stock/t.  Afftf.  MS.  175  Ceiydonyc  or  telerwort, 
celidonU.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  \.  xx.  31  Called.. in  English 
Celandyne.  Swallowurte,  and  of  some  Tetterwurte.  1640 
PARKINSON  Theatr.  Bot,  v.  Ixx.  618  Tetterwort.  .the  juice 
often  applyed  to  tetters,  .will  quickly  kill  their  sharpenesse. 
1879  PRIOR  Pop.  Nantes  Plants  (ed.  3)  235  Tetter-ivort^  from 
its  curing  tetters. 

b.  In  America,  The  Blood-root,  or  Red  PUCCOON, 
Saneuinaria  (anadensis.  1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

fTe-tterwose.  Obs.  rare-0,  [f.  TETTER  s/>.  + 
(?)OoZE*£.3]  The  Common  Germander,  Teutrittm 
Chatnxdrys. 

a  1500  Fot.,  Wr.-Wulckcr  569/47  Came tfrtt>f, . . Teterwose. 

Te'tteryv*.  [f.  TETTKK  sb.  +  -Y.]  Of  the  nature 
of  tetter ;  tetterous. 

1697  R.  PEIRLK  7>\i/A  .I/*-///,  i.  iv.  72  He  came  for  a  Tettery 
Eruption  in  his  Neck  and  Chin.  1711  L,ond.  Gas.  No.  5977/4 
All  Leprous,  Tettery,  Scabby,  Scaly,  Scurfy,  or  other.. 
Breakings  out  upon  the  Skin. 

t  Tettish,  teatish,  a.  06s.  [Origin  of  radical 
part  M  or  teat  obscure  :  sec  also  TKETY  a.]  I'ccvUh, 
irritable,  fretful. 


TEUTO-. 

1567  GOLDING  Pt'M's  jftf.   XITI.  (1575)  172    And    Oinu   1?M! 

selfsame  Galate  art  more  teltish  for  to  frame,  Than  Oxen 
of  the  wildeniesse  whom  neuer  wyght  did  tame.  159* 
NASHE  P.  Pniteue  (ed.  2)  16  Hee  is  an  olde  man  (for  those 
yeares  are  most  wayward  and  teatish).  a  1619  FLETCHER 
ll'it  without  M.  v.  ii,  This  Rogue,  if  he  had  been  sober, 
sure  had  beaten  me,  is  the  most  tettish  Knave.  i6»i  — 
I'ilfrim  i.  i,  \\  ho  will  be  troubled  with  a  tellish  girl? 
a  1625  —  U'oman's  I'risc  v.  i,  Ht-r  sickuesse  Has  made 
her  somewhat  teatish. 

II  Tettix  (te-tiks).     [a.  Gr.  T«VTif.] 

1.  The   cicada    or   tree-cricket,   a  homoplcrous 
winged  insect :   so  called  by  the  ancient  Greeks, 
and  hence  in  reference  to  Greece,  Greek  poets,  etc. 
*1  he  South  European  species  is  Cicada  onii. 

1775  R.  CHANM.KR  Tra-:  Asia  .V.  11825)  I.  343  The  lettix 
or  cicada  in  the  day-time  is  extremely  troublesome.  1816 
Kut»r£  Si'.  Entnjiwl.  xxiv.  (1818)  II.  402  One  bard  entreats 
the  shepherds  to  spare  the  innoxious  Tettix,  that  nightin 
gale  of  tlit!  Nymph-..  1871  M.  COI.I.INS  Inn  of  Strarrgt 
^lii-tings  40  Anacreon's  tettix,  singing  in  the  trees.  1900 
Daily  aaus  13  I  >ec.  5/2  The  much-Ming  '  tettix  ',  or  cicada. 

2.  fcntoin.  A  genus  of  AcriiliiJx,  or  short-horned 
grasshoppers,  typical  of  the  orthopterous  subfamily 
Tettigitm,  having  the  proiiotum  horizontal  and  the 
antenna:  thirteen- or  fourteen-jointed.    Two  species 
are  known  in  Britain  and  nine  in  U.  S. 

3.  Golilen  tettix  (Gr.  \f\>aom  TtTrif],  an  ornament 
worn  in  the  hair  by  Athenians  before  Solon's  time, 
as  an  emblem  of  their  being  aboriginal. 

1874  MAHAH-Y  Snc.  Life  C>;;,,-  v.  135  Fastened  their  liuii 
with  a  golden  telti.x.  1875  UROWNING  Aristoph.  Afol.  441 
Citi/ens  Like  Aristeides  iind  like  Milliades  Wore  each  a 
golden  tettix  in  his  hair. 

Tetty,  variant  of  TKETY,  easily  offended. 

Tet-work,  obs.  or  erron.  f.  TUT-WOKK,  piece 
work.  Teucalli,  obs.  form  of  TEOCALLI. 

Touch,  teugh,  .Sc.  forms  of  TOUGH. 

Teuchat,  -it,  Sc.  variants  of  TKWHIT,  lapwing. 

Teucrin  (ti«-krin).  Chem.  [f.  l!ot.  1..  Teu- 
cr-iiim,  generic  name  of  geimander  +  -IN1.] 

1881  \\'A  i  T  s  nict.  Chein.  3rd  Suppl.,  Tfmrin, . .  a  glucosidu 
obtained  from  TeucriuMtfruticaru,  a  Sicilian  plant  used  a-s 
a  remedy  for  intermittent  fever. 

Teuf-teuf :  see  TUFF-TUFF. 

Teuk  (ti;<k).  local.  [From  its  note  of  alaim.J 
The  name  given  in  East  Anglia,  Kssex,  and  Kent 
to  a  bird,  the  Redshank,  Totatnis  calitlris. 

1859  Ai  KIN-SON  \\~alksts  Ta!k:(  1892)  300  A  man  went  with 
a  sailor  to  shoot  teukes.  1892  Within  an  hpur  of  Li'mf. 
(c-d.  2)  256  The  re<ishank,  pool-snipe,  teuke  <>r  took.  [1910 
ll'csttii.Gtiz.  29  Jan.  11/1  The  Retishank.  The  clear  '  teuk- 
teuk '  will  break  upon  the  stillness  that  reigns  around, 
showing  your  deadly  presence  is  detected.]  It-id.,  The 
'  teuk  ',  as  they  call  the  redshank  in  [the  Essex  marshes). 

Teut    tiwi.i.  Colloquial  abbreviation  of  TELTON. 

1862  J.  HKOWN  Lett.  (1907)  152  That  blue-eyed,  soft  and 
white-skinned  Teut,  ixjlj'androusand  heartless.  |876BLACK1E 
Lang,  q  Lit.  I  light.  Scott,  i.  66  The  Celts,  .delight  in  a 
peculiar  use  of  the  nasal  organ,  unknown  to  the  Teut, 
whether  in  Saxony  or  in  the  British  low  countries. 

Teutenage,  obs.  form  of  TUTENAG,  zinc. 

Teuthplogy  (.tifilylodji).  [ad.  mod.L.  teu- 
ihologia,  irreg.  (for  *teuthidologia'}  f.  Gr.  THAI'S 
(-i5o-s)  cuttle-fish,  squid  +  -LOGY.]  That  branch 
of  zoology  which  deals  with  cephalopods.  Hence 
Teutlio  log-ist. 

1886  HOVLE  in  Challenger  Kef.  XVI.  61  More  expHcit 
information. -would  be  very  acceptable  to  teuthologists. 
1891  Cent.  Diet.,  Teuthology. 

Teu-tlose.  Client,  [f.  (ir.  T«UTA-O>' beet  + -OSB-.] 

1868  WATTS  Diet,  Chem.  V.  740  Teutlose, .  .a  kind  of  sugar, 
resembling  glucose,  said  to  exist,  under  certain  circum 
stances,  in  the  juice  of  beet. 

Tento-  (ti*5t0),  before  a  vowel  Teut-,  combin 
ing  form  irregularly  f.  TEUTON,  TEUTONIC. 

1.  Combined  with  other  ethnic  sbs.  or  adjs.  in  the 
sense  '  That  is  a  Teuton,  or  Teutonic  and  .  .  . ',  as 
Teut-Aryan,  Tento- British,  -Celt,  -Celtic,  etc. 

1895  Funk' s  Stand.  Diet.,  Teuto-CcUic,  of  mixed  Teutonic 
and  Celtic  blood,  as  the  people  of  northern  France.  1897 
loth  Cent.  May  795  The  early  Aryan  or  belter  Teutaryan 
children  would  seem  to  have  used  another  word.  1909 
Daily  Chron.  24  Mar.  4/6  Sir  Rowland  Rlennerhasset. . 
belonged  to  that  class  of  international  publicists  represented 
by  the  Baron  von  Bunsen . .,  his  Teuto-  British  contributions 
to  our  magazines  will  be  much  missed. 

2.  Formative  of  derivatives,  as  Teuto  latry,  the 
idolizing  of  Teutonic  or  Germa   nationality,  ideas, 
etc. ;  Tentoma'nia,  a  mania  for  what  is  Teutonic 
or  German ;  hence  Tentoma'nlac,  one  possessed 
with  Teutomania  ;  Teu-tophile,  -phil  sf>.,  a  lover 
or  friend  of  Gcrmanyand  the  Germans ;  also  asaify. ; 
Teutopho  bin,  an  intense  dread  of  or  aversion  to 
Germany  and  the  Germans;  hence  Ten  tophota, 
one  possessed  with  Teutophobia  ;  Ten  tophobism. 

1893  Chicago  Advance  17  Aug.,  Words  of  waming  against 
the  danger  of  *  "Teutolatry  '  (  =  blind  attachment  to  German 
biblical  criticism).  1848  A.  HERBERT  in  Todd  Irish  Ktnniru 
Notes  42  That  crotchet  is  as  old  as  Verstegan,  who  says  the 
Picts  were,  .phichtian  or  fighters..  .This  was  'Teutomania. 
1899  O.  Ker.  Apr.  440  To  detest  the  Teutomania  that 
worked  at  the  expense  of  progress  and  good  will.  1900 
Dundee  Ad-.'trtiser  16  Apr.  16/3  France,  which  "Teuto- 
maniacs  are  wont  to  brand  as  '  Celtic  '.  1904  Jrnl.  Pkilc-s. 
Psychol.  f,  Sci.  Mtth.  4  Feb.  58  (C.  D.  Suppl.)  Worthy  of 
more  attention  than  it  receives  in  the  current  *Teutophiie 
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philosophy.  1904  Daily  Chron.  29  Mar.  4/6  The  late  Tsar 
—who,  as  a  *Teuiophobe,  would  never  speak  German.  1905 
Daily  News  g  Aug.  6  The  misunderstandings,  .are  directiy 
attributable  to  the  Teutophobe  Press.  1903  Sat.  Re~c. 
14  Mar.  s3°/i  A  reasoned  protest  against  English  "Teuto- 
phobia.  1904  Q.  Rei\  Jan.  320  These  articles,  apart  from 
their  *Teutophobi6m,  are.  .lucid  surveys. 
Teuton  (tiwVn,  -t'n).  [ad.  L.  Tt*to*-&, 
Tcuton-i  (rarely  sing.  Teuton,  -us},  ethnic  name. 
i-'or  sense  2  see  Note  to  TEUTONIC.] 

1.  In//,  (usually  in  L.  form  Tettfotus)^ applied  to 
an  ancient  people  of  unknown  race,  said  to  have 
inhabited  the  Cimbric  Chersonesus  in  Jutland  c  320 
B.C.,  who,  in  company  with  the  Cimbri,  in  113-101 
B.  c.  devastated  Gaul  and  threatened  the  Roman 

republic. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Teutonic,  belonging  to  the 
Teutons,  an  ancient  people  of  Germany,  inhabiting  chiefly 
along  the  coasts  of  the  German  ocean.  1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIV. 
420/2  The  consul  Manilius  and  the  proconsul  Ceepio  were 
defeated  by  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri  in  Gaul.  1879  FROUDE 
Ctesar  v.  41  Both  Teutons  and  Cimbri  were  Germans. 

2.  A   German ;    in  extended   ethnic   sense,   any 
member  of  the  races  or  peoples  speaking  a  Ger 
manic  or  Teutonic  language ;  in  Great  Britain  and 
its  colonies,  and  the  United  States,  often  used  like 
'  Saxon '  in  opposition  to  *  Celt ',  and  in  avoidance 
of  'German*  in  its  modern  political  sense. 

1833  D.  MACMILLAN  in  Hughes  Mem.  ii.  (1883)  20,  I  am 
very  glad  that  my  mother  is  a  Teuton.  1841  SPALDING 
Italy  <*•  It.  1st.  III.  221  These  isolated  Teutons  constituted 
under  the  Venetian  government  a  sort  of  smuggling  free 
state.  1900  A,  LANG  in  Bltuktv.  Mag.  Apr.  543/2  He  is  a 
partisan  of  the  puie  Teuton. 

Hence  Texrtondom,  the  land  or  domain  of  the 
Teutons,  Germany ;  the  German  people  or  state ; 
Teutone'sque  a.  [-ESQUE],  of  Teutonic  character. 

1880  STALLVBRASS  tr.  Grimm's  Teutonic  Mythol.  I.  103 
Those  divinities  of  whom  there  is  least  trace  to  be  found  in 
Ihc  rest  of  *Teutondom.  1889  R.  Ii.  ANDERSON  tr.  Rydb£>gs 
J'cutonic  Mythol.  22  Did  they  look  upon  themselves  a* 
aborigines  or  as  immigrants  in  Teutondom?  1839  UAKI.KV 
Beaumont  fy  Fletcher's  ll'ks.  I.  Introt!  38  A  *Teulonesque 
consonantal  language  like  ours,  will,  however  polished,  want 
sufficient  melodiousness. 

Teutonic  (ti«tp*nik),  a.  and  sb.  Also  7  Theut-. 
[ad.  L.  Teutonic-its,  f.  Teuton-es :  see  Note  below.] 
A.  adj.    1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Teutons  ; 
German,  esp.  High  German. 

(.164$  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  II.  80  The  High  Dutch  or 
Teutonic  tongue  is  one  of  the  prime  and  most  spacious 
maternall  languages  of  Europe.  1657  Xortfis  Plutarch, 
Add.  Lives  (1676)  39  He  [Charlemagne]  began  a  Vulgar 
Teutonick  Grammar.  1719  W.  OLDISWORTH  QitilleCs  Calli. 
pzdia  iv.  746  The  fam'd  Teutonick  Valour,  priz'd  in  war. 
i7Z4\VATEKLAND/4M#«.  Cr££tiv.  67  There  is  in  the  emperor's 
library  at  Vienna,  a  German,  or  Teutonick  version  of  this 
creed.  1770  (title)  A  Compendious  View  of  the  Grounds  of 
the  Teutonic  Philosophy.  With  considerations  by  way  of 
enquiry  into. .  the  writings  of  J.  Belimen. 

D.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ancient  Teutones. 

1618  BOLION  Florus*  Hist.  (1636)  117  The  Cimbrian, 
Theutonicke,  and  Tigurin  War  re.  1717-41  [see  TEUTON  i). 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  group  of  languages 
allied  to  German  (including  Gothic,  Scandinavian, 
Low  German,  and  English),  forming  one  of  the 
great  branches  of  the  Indo-European,  Judo-Ger 
manic,  or  Aryan  family,  and  to  the  peoples  or 
tribes  speaking  these  languages  :  now  often  called 
Germanic^  and  sometimes  Gothic.  (See  Note  below.) 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  Teutonic  language,  is  the 
ancient  language  of  Germany,  which  is  ranked  among  the 
mother-tongues.  1768  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  III.  xxiii.  350 
Stiernhpok  ascribes  the  invention  of  the  jury,  which  in  the 
Teutonic  language  is  denominated  tiembda,  to  Regner,  king 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  1840  CAKLYLE  Heroes  i.  (1872)  22 
The  word  Witotan,  which  is  the  original  form  of  Odin,  a 
word  spread . .  over  all  the  Teutonic  Nations  every  where.  1846 
McCuLLOcH  Acc.  Brit,  Empire  (1854)  II.  79  The  Normans, 
as  well  as  the  Saxons,  were  of  Teutonic  extraction.  1857 
MAURICE  Ep.  St.  John  x.\.  336  He  raised  up  the  Gothic  or 
Teutonic  race.  1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  I.  i.  5  The  eastern 
and  northern  parts  of  what  now  is  Scotland  were  peopled 
by  a  race  of  very  pure  Teutonic  blood  and  tongue.  1888 
SKEAT  Etywol.  Diet.  p.  xviii,  German,  properly  called  High* 
German,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Teutonic  dialect^, 
which  belong  to  Low-German. 

3.  Teutonic   Knights,    Teutonic    Order    (of 
Knights) :   A  military  order  of  German  Knights 
(in  med.L.  Ttittonicus  Ordo  Militaris,  F.  FOrdre 
TtutoniquCi  Ger.  Deutsche  Ritter,  in  i6th  c.  Teiti- 
sche  Herreri],  originally  enrolled   ^1191   as   the 
Teutonic  Knights  of  St.  Mary  of  Jerusalem,  for 
service  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Their  first  seat  was  at  Acre  ;  after  the  fall  of  the  Latin 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  they  settled  at  Marienburg  on  the 
Vistula,  and  carried  on  a  crusade  against  the  neighbouring 
heathen  nations  of  Prussia,  Livonia,  etc.  Their  conquests 
made  them  a  great  sovereign  power,  but  from  the  isth  c. 
they  rapidly  declined,  and  were  abolished  in  1809.  The 
order  maintains  a  titular  existence  in  Austria  and  Holland. 

[1586  FERSE  Blaz.  Gentrie  128  The  habite  and  robes  of 
a  Teuch-knight  was  a  cloake  or  mantell  of  white,  with  a 
blacke  crosse  vpon  the  same.]  1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  i.  34 
A  house  of  old  belonging  to  the  Teutonike  order  of  Knights. 
Ibid.  61  Prussen  of  old  was  subiect  to  the  order  of  the 
Teutonicke  Knights.  1643  FULLER  Gd,  Th.  in  Bad  T. 
(1841)  43  Martin  de  Golin,  master  of  the  Teutonic  order, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Prussians,  and  delivered  bound 
to  be  beheaded.  17*7  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Teutonic!*  Qrdcr. 
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..The  Order  is  now  little  known,  tho1  there  is  still  a  Gre;tt 
Master  of  it  kept  up.  1845  S.  ALSTIN  Rankcs  Hist.  Re/.  I. 
165  On  the  eastern  frontier,  where  [in  1503]  the  Teutonic 
knights  were  incessantly  pressed  upon  by  ihe  Poles  and 
Russians.  Ibid.  11.  ii.  I.  373  Maximilian  wished  to  hold 
him  in  check,  on  the  one  side  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Moscow, 
on  the  other  by  the  Teutonic  Order. 

4.  Teutonic  cross,  a  cross  potent,  being  the 
badge  of  the  Teutonic  Order. 

i88z  OGILVIE  (Annandale),  Teutonic  Cross. 
B.  sb.  1.  t  The  language  of  any  Teutonic  race, 
spec,  the  German  language  ^obs.} ;  now  by  philo 
logists  applied  only  to  the  common  or  primitive 
speech,  which  afterwards  broke  up  into  the  lan 
guages  named  in  A.  2  ;  also  known  as  Germanic. 

1631  WEKVER  Anc.  Fun.  Man.  684  Although  the  Teutonic 
be  more  mixed  with  other  strange  languages.  i668WiLKixs 
Real  Char.  \.  i.  §  3.  3  The  Teutonic  or  German  is  now  dis 
tinguished  into  Upper  and  Lower.  1727-41  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  s.v.  Mother  tongue,  Of  mother  tongues,  Scaliger 
reckons  ten  in  Europe,  viz.  the  Greek,  Latin,  Teutonic  or 
German,  Sclavonic.  .Irish  and  British.  1755  Genii.  Ma%* 
XXV.  150  i  An  history  of  our  language,  in  which  it  is 
regularly  traced  from  the  old  Gothic  and  Teutonic  to 
modern  English.  1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  I.  i.  14  All  the 
way  from  the  border  to  the  Highland  line,  the  people,  high 
and  low,  came  to  speak  in  very  pure  Teutonic.  1870 
HF.LFENSTEIN  Teutonic  Gram.  408  The  perfect  of  the  verb 
haldan  must  have  been  fia-hald  in  the  primitive  Teutonic. 

f2.   -  TEUTON  2.  Obs. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  361  Verstegan  (alias 
Rowley]  [had  not]  dar'd  to  make  us  all  Teutonicks.  1691 
WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  II.  40  His  Grandfather  was  by  nativity 
a  Teutonic. 


Knigt.._    __    _ 

Amer.  Gxtf.  II.  238  As  grand  Master  of  the  Teutonics. 

[Note.  Late  Roman  writers  reckoned  the  Teutones  among 
the  peoples  of  Germania,  and  Teutonicus  became  a  common 
poetic  equivalent  for  Germanicus.  It  is  now  however 
held  by  many  that  they  were  not  a  Germanic  people.  Hut, 
before  900,  German  writers  in  Latin  began  to  follow  Latin 
poetic  precedent  by  using  Theutonica  lingua  instead  of  the 
barbarian  or  non-classical  Theotisca,  to  render  the  native 
tintiich,  tintsch  (OHG.  tfiietisc,  mod.  deutsch  -  OS.  thiudisc, 
OE.  fieodisc,  literally  'national,  popular,  vulgar')  as  a 
designation  of  their  vulgar  tongue  in  contrast  to  Latin,  as  if 
this  German  adj.  were  identical  with  the  ancient  ethnic 
name.  In  1200  lingua  Teutonica  was  similarly  used,  and 
thenceforth  Teutonicus  became  a  u^ual  L.  rendering  of 
Deutsch  or  German.  Some  Early  German  comparative 
philologists  (e.  g.  Bopp  in  1 820)  used  Teutonisch  as  the  name 
for  the  family  of  languages  including  Gothic,  German, 
Scandinavian,  and  English;  but  for  this  Gertnanisch  is 
now  more  used  in  German,  and  Germanic  by  many  in 
English.  But  in  English  there  is  an  awkwardness  and 
sometimes  ambiguity  in  using  Gerinanic  beside  German 
(in  its  ordinary  political  sense),  which  does  not  arise  in 
German  or  French,  where  germanisch  and  germanique 
are  entirely  distinct  from  deutsch  and  allemand.  To  avoid 
this,  many  English  scholars  prefer  'Teutonic  '  as  the  term 
for  the  linguistic  family,  and  it  is  commonly  so  used  in  this 
dictionary.] 

Teutonically  (ti«tf  nikali),  adv.  [f.  prec.  : 
see  -ICALLY.]  In  the  manner  of  a  '  Teuton '  or 
German  ;  in  German  style. 

1859  J.  MARTINEAU  Ess.t  etc.  (1891)  III.  534  The  position 
Teutonically  proved  untenable  to  all  'thinkers  of  any 
force  '.  1895  Athenaeum  17  Aug.  232/1  Dr.  Fiihrer  justly, 
if  Teutonically,  writes  [etc.]. 

Teutonic  is  Hi  (ti«t(rnisiz*m).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ISM.]  Teutonic  (i.  e.  German)  character  or  prac 
tice  ;  a  Teutonic  expression  ;  a  Tentonism. 

1842  SIR  C.  LYELL  in  Li/et  etc.  (1881)  II.  63  The  terms 
bakery  and  bookbindery  seem  useful  Teutomcisms.  1901 
Westm.  Gaz.  2  Oct.  4/3  Italian  composers  essaying  the 
more  classical  forms  are  impelled  to  put-Herod  Herod  in 
the  seriousness  and  Teutonicism  of  their  productions. 

Teutonism  (tiw'tonizW .    [f.  TEUTON  + -ISM.] 

1.  An  idiom  or  mode  of  expression  peculiar  to  or 
characteristic  of  the  Teutonic  languages,  esp.  of 
German  ;  a  Germanism. 

[1619  KEPLER  Harmonia  Muttdi  iv.  v.  in  Opera  (1864)  V. 
234  Idem  quod  vultus,facies;  quod  etiamnosterTeutonismus 
habet,  qui  faciem  solet  nominare  das  Angesicht.]  1869 
L.  E.  fy  D.  Philos.  Mag.  Nov.  425  The  translator  has  done 
his  part  of  the  work  well,  although  we  detect  distinct 
Teutonisms  here  and  there. 

2.  Teutonic  or  Germanic  character,  type,  con 
stitution,  system,  or  spirit ;  German  feeling  and  ac 
tion  (either  in  the  wider  ethnical  or  the  restricted 
national  or  political  sense). 

1854  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  in.  vii.  (1864)  II.  101  Teutonic 
Europe,  or  Europe  sodeeply  interpenetrated  with  Teutonism. 
1881  Atlantic  Monthly  XLVII.  230  During  most  of  classic 
antiquity  the  centre  of  Teutonism  seems  to  have  been 
farther  east  than  Germany.  1900  A.  LANG  in  Blackw.  Mag. 
Apr.  543/2  He  regrets  the  Norman  Conquest  as  an  inter 
ference  with  unmixed  Teutonism. 

Teutonist  (ti/7-tonist).     [f.  as  prec.  +  -IST.] 

1.  One  versed  in  the  history,  etc.,  of  the  Teutonic 
race  or  languages ;  one  who  makes  much  of  Teu 
tonic  influence  in  the  history  of  England. 

1882  Academy  No.  511.  112  [J.  R.  Green's]  'Making  of 
England  ' . .  will  probably  long  represent  the  last  word  of  the 
Teutonist  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  primitive  English 
settlement.  1883  T.  KERSLAKE  in  N.  %  Q.  6th  Ser.  VII. 
301/2  A  canon  of  the  most  profound  English  Teutonist,  the 
fate  Mr.  Kemble. 

2.  One  whose  writings  have  a  Teutonic  character 
or  style. 


TEW. 

1894  G.  AI.LEN  in  WcstM.  Gas.  25  July  3/1  You  may 
divide  Our  poets.. into  two  great  schools  m  this  matter— 
the  Classicists  and  the  Teutonists,  if  I  may  venture  so  to 
style  them.  . .  To  this  latter  da>s  belong  Shakespeare. 
Keats,  Coleridge,  Lurns,  Kossetti,  and  the  greater  part  uf 
our  romantic  poets. 

Teutp'nity.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ITY.]  The  quality 
or  condition  of  being  Teutonic ;  Teutonism. 

1877  AtJienxnm  i  Dec.  696/2  The  German  lieutenant  has 
dropped  some  of  his  superfluous  Teutonity.  1886  Pall  Mall 
G.  24  July  3/2  If  any  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
termination  iz  must  imply  Teutonity,  let  him  remember 
that  far  from  any  German  speech  he  will  find  such  names  as 
Retz,  Eaiz,  and  Biarritz. 

Teutouize  ^tiw'tonaiz),  v.  [f.  TEUTON  +  -m:.] 
trans.  To  make  or  render  Teutonic  or  German. 

1845  Blackw,  Mag.  LVII.  478  After  Teutonising  the 
Hebrew  in  this  manner,  he  next  proceeds  to  the  Egyptian. 
1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  I.  iii.  126  Those  Celtic  lands 
.  .had  been,  .to  a  great  extent  Teutonixed.  1882  Sat.  Rev. 
17  June  768/1  Justified  in  treating,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
as  Teutonic  a  nation  so  thoroughly  Teutonized. 

b.  intr.  To  conform  to  Teutonism  ;  to  play  the 
Teuton.  1882  in  OGILVIE  (Annandale). 

Hence  Teirtonizing  vbl.  sb. ;  Tentoniza'tion, 
the  action  or  process  of  rendering  or  being  made 
Teutonic  or  German. 

1855  MILMAN  Lat. Chr.  iv.  x.  (1864)  II.  435  The  Franks  now 
.  .shared  with  the  Romans  the  great  hierarchical  dignities. . . 
This  Teutonising  of  the  hierarchy  [etc.].  1872  D.  H.  HAIGH 
in  Archaeol.  Cantiana  VIII.  18  From  Kent  the  Teutoni/a- 
Uon  of  Britain  began.  1878  Eraser's  Mag.  XVIII.  571  His 
style  underwent  a  process  of  Teutonisat'ion. 

Teutono-,  combining  form  of  TEUTON,  as  in 
Ten  tonoma'uia,  Teivtonopho  be,  Ten-tone- 
phobia:  see  TEUTO-. 

1839  DONALDSON  AVw  Cratylus  §  07  (1850)  141  The 
Hellenic  or  Teutono-Persic  language  »f  the  North.  1886 
Pall  Mall  G.  18  Oct.  3/2  It  was  in  Russia  that  he  dis 
covered  the  earthly  paradise  of  Teutonophobia.  1897 
Current  Hist.  (Buffalo,  N.Y.)  VII.  06  [He]  is  said  to  be 
neither  a  Teutonophobe  nor  a  Francophil.  1905  H.  PAH. 
in  igt/t  Cent.  Nov.  862  Ministers. .  will  do  no  good  by 
tampering  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  exploded  Teutonomania. 

Te'Vel,  ta*vel,  v.  Obs.tw.diat.  Forms:  3-4 
tauel,  teuel,  9  Sc.  tevel,  tevvel.  [Origin  and 
primary  meaning  obscure;  it  is  even  uncertain 
whether  there  are  not  here  two  different  words. 

Senses  2  and  3  suggest  a  possible  connexion  with  TAVE  v. 
\  If  sense  i  was  ong.  'to  contend  (in  words)  ,  we  might 
1  compare  Norw.  tevla,  Sw.  tdjia^  'to contend,  cope,  vie,  rival, 
I  strive,  struggle  ';  but  these  go  back  to  ON.  tcfla  to  play  at 
tables  or  draughts,  =  OE.  txftian,  ME.  TAVEL,  which 
•  appears  to  have  no  connexion  with  this.] 

•f  1.  intr,  ?  To  talk,  converse  ;  or  perh.  rather,  To 
'<    discuss,  argue,  contend  in  words.  Obs. 

a  1225  St.  Marker.  13  Ich  leote  ham  talkin  ant  tauelin  of 
i     godlec  ant  treowliche  luuien  ham,  wiSuten  uuel  wilnung. 


a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  822  pet  he  bet  is  nomecuSest  &  mea^t 
con  cume  cuSe  brof.  .&  teueli  [y.r.  tauele]  wi3  me.  Ibid. 
1254  Swa  awundret  of  hire  wittie  wordes,  &  swa  ofTearet  & 
offruht,  &  alle  hise  feren,  bet  nefde  hare  nan  tunge  to  tauelin 
a  tint  wi3  [z».  r.  teuelin  a  dint]. 

1 2.  To  struggle,  strive,  contend  ;  to  labour.   Obs. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1189  Trwe  tulkkes  in  toures  teueled 
[printed  teneled]  wyth-inne,  In  bigge  brutaj;e  [=  brattice  1 
of  borde,  bulde  on  be  walles.  13- .  Gaw.  $  Gr.  Knt.  1514 
Flor]  to  telle  of  bis  teuelyng  of  pis  trwe  kny^tez,  Hit  is  be 
tytelet,  token,  and  tyxt  of  her  werkkez. 

3.  intr.    To  behave  in  a  disorderly  or   violent 
manner ;  to  rage.  Sc. 

1828  CARLYLE  Let.  to  J.  Carlyle  25  Aug.  in  Froude  Life 
(1882)  II.  ii.  37  pawn  up  and  down  the  country  levelling 
and  screeching  like  a  wild  bear. 

4.  trans.   (See  quot.)  Sc. 

1825  JAMIESON,  Tewel^  to  confuse,  to  put  into  a  disorderly 
state,  Dnmfr. 

t  Te'Vell.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  [app.  a.  F.  tavellc  in 
its  obs.  sense  *  a  small  edging  lace,  a  Crowne-lace ' 
(Cotgr.  1611):  cf.  TAVELL.]  Lace. 

163*  in  i4//i  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  in.  235  Ane 
goun  of  cloth  of  gold,  laid  over  with  tevell  of  gold.  lbid.% 
Ane  blak  dames  goun,  laid  over  with  sylver  tevell. 

Tew  (ti«),  sbl-  Obs.  exc.  dial.    Also  9  tue.     [f. 


f  1.  The  tawing  of  leather  :  see  TEW  v.1  i .  Obs. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan-.  489/2  Tew,  or  tewynge  of  lethyr, 

t2.  The  work  of  preparation  ;  labour.   Obs. 

1644  Hartlib's  Legacy  (1655)  286  Each  Acre  shall  be  worth 
..at  least  six  pound,  thirteen  shillings,  four  pence  for  the 
tew  onely,  and  at  least  six  pound,  thirteen  shillings  and  four 
pence  more  for  the  seed. 

3.  Constant  work  and  bustling  ;  a  state  of  \voriy 
or  excitement,  dial,  and  U.  S. 

1823  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Words  s.  v.  Tut,  Sare  tues,  great 
difficulty  in  accomplishing  any  thing.  1866  E.  TABOR 
RacheFs  Seer.  I.  vii.  103  There  was  no  end  of  the  tew 
and  worry  in  a  farm-house.  1880  TENNYSON  Northern 
Cobbler  ix,  When  we  coom'd  into  Meeatin',  at  fust  she  wur 
all  in  a  tew.  1883  HOWELLS  Woman's  Reason  (Tauchn.)  II. 
27  My  wife  was  always  in  a  tew  about  the  danger. 


Obs.  Also  6  tewe,  (7  tewgh,  tiew, 
9  dial.  tow).  [Not  known  before  I5th  c. :  app. 
corresp.  to  \VFris.  t&ch>  late  MDtu,  mod.Du.  tuig^ 
MLG.,  LG.  tuck,  MHG.  ziuc>  Ger.  ztug,  apparatus, 
gear,  tools,  utensils,  implements,  tackle :  f.  ablaut 
stem  ting-  of  *tiuhan  to  draw,  lead  (TEE  z/.1)-] 

1.  Fishing-tackle  ;  nets,  fishing-lines,  etc. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parr.  490/1  Tew,  of  fyschynge,  piscaiia* 


TEW. 

in  plurali.  n'tiana  [MS.  na'-].  1519  Wilt  J '.  THaaium 
(Somerset  Ho.),  A  mansfare  of  all  tewe  except  sperlyn  nelt 
1619  FLETCHER  .)/.  Thomas  \.  iii,  Dor..  .The  fool  shall  now 
fish  for  himself.  Alice.  Be  sure  then  His  tewgh  be  tilh  and 
strong  :..  He'l  catch  no  fish  else.  1612  MALVNES  Am:.  I.O-.K- 
Mercti.  246  Also  that  they  shall  be  honest  and  lrue..beiii3 
asked  concerning  the  length  and  depth  of  their  ropes  or 
tcwcs  when  they  arc  in  drilling;  neither  shall  they  wittingly 
..suffer  [heir  tewes  to  flit  and  run  ouer  one  another. 


dc  la  Poole,  .pitched  their  Tew  to  intangle  the  same  Pro 
tector.  1603  HARSNET  Pop.  Impost.  12  Thegroundes  of  their 
Art  [were]  jayde  sure  and  a  little  trying  of  their  Tooles. 
whether  their  Tew  would  holde  or  no. 

2.  Implements,  tools,  materials  for  work  gener 
ally;  stuff.  Alsoy?f. 

1616  T.  SCOTT  Philamytkie  C  vj  b,  When . .all  your  traines 
anil  tew  in  order  laid,  a  1638  MEDE  Wks.  (1672)  815,  I  am 
not  unwilling  to  communicate  unto  you  the  most  of  my  tew, 
because,  1  perceive,  you  make  some  account  of  them.  1671 
SKINNER,  Tern, ..  Instrumentum,  Materia,  Arma,  Arma- 
menta.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Suit  >,  .Selv.  36  Anotlier  Argu 
ment,  .which  may  happily  at  first  blush  seem  to  have  more 
tiew  in  it  than  all  the  stands  we  have  met  with  hitherto. 
n  1815  FORBV  Vac.  E.  Aiiglia,  Tim', .. necessary  tools  or 
apparatus  for  any  purpose  (pronounced  like  rraO.  1904  Eng. 
Dial.  Diet.,  7Vn>,..Orisol.  w.  Cy.  Materials  for  work. 

Tew,  s6.'J  Sc.  [Etymol.  doubtful:  peril,  from 
same  root  as  prec.  J  (?)  The  braces  of  a  drum,  or 
the  braces  and  cords  by  which  a  drum  is  tightened. 

rl7jo  in  Beveridge  Culrosst,  TnUiallan  xix.  (1885)  II.  90 
The  council,  .allows  the  drummer  to  get  als  many  new  tews 
as  will  serve  the  drum. 

Tew  (titi),  v.l  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms  :  4-7 
tewe,  5  tewhe,  tewyn,  6  teawe,  6-7  teaw,  7 
tiew,  tewgh,  8-9  tue,  7-  tew.  [In  branch  I.  app. 
a  later  collateral,  derivative,  or  altered  form  of  TAW 
z».',  with  which  it  is  synonymous;  the  form-history 
is  obscure.  Branch  II.  corresponds  to  nothing  in 
TAW,  and  may  be  of  other  origin,  though  sense- 
development  from  branch  I.  is  conceivable.] 

I.  1.  trans.  To  convert  skin  into  a  species  of 
leather,  by  steeping,  beating,  and  manipulation  ;  to 
dress;    =  TAW  v.]  2. 

ci33o  R.  BRUNNK  Caran.  Wacc  (Rolls)  12453  Fful  manye 
kynges  had  he  [the  giant  Rylon]  don  slo,  it  flow  be  berdes 
of  alle  bo ;  Til  a  pane,  as  a  furour,  he  did  hem  tewe.  c  1440 
Prciitp.  Para.  400/1  Tewyn  lethyr,yr««w,  corrodio.  1530 
PALSGU.  754  2,  I  tewe  leather,  Je  son  fie.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  (1034)  II.  473  Certaine  skinnes  of  leather  well  tewed 
and  dressed  vntili  they  be  soft.  1681  CHETHAM  Anglers 
Vaele-m.  xxxiv.  §  3  (1680)  186  After  the  skin  is  tewed  in  the 
skinner's  lime-pils.  1709  Rrit.  A  folia  II.  No.  49,  .(/r  Were 

is  Hide  tew'd  by  Tanners,     fig.    1709  Rrit.   .\folle,  II. 
No.  29.  3/2  Tew  her  Hide  with  an  Oaken  Plant. 
b.  intr.  (or  refl.  or  passive. 

c  1880  Xorthanis.  Dial.,  Take  it  [the  leather)  out  again 
and  let  it  lie  and  tew. 

2.  To  work  (anything)  into  proper  consistency  by 
beating,  etc.  ;  to  temper  (mortar).     Now  dial. 

1641  BEST  Far,,,,  tits.  (Surtees)  138  Then  doe  wee  water 
it  [the  earth]  and  tewe  it  well  att  the  first,  and  soe  leaue  it 
for  her  that  serveth  lo  temper.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury 
III.  88/3  Teiv,  to  Letter  or  draw  out  a  peece  of  Iron.  1721 
HAILF.V,  To  Tew.  .to  beat  Mortar.  To  Tew  Hemp,  .to  beat 
or  dress  it.  1797  P.  WAKEFIKLD  Menl.  Imfrov.  (tSoi)  III. 
2  Kneading  and  tewing  the  two  earths  together  is  the  most 
laborious  part  of  the  work.  1883  A  Imonttbury  f,  Huddersf. 
Gloss,  s.  v.,  That  lime  wants  better  tewing. 

3.  trans/,  andyff.  a.  To  deal  with  or  employ. 
1489  Churchw.  Ace.  If'alcvrmiict,  Suffolk  (Nichols  1797) 

183  V1 1  man, or  2  men  shall  rec.  the  town  doollysof  heryngs 
and  Sperlings,  .and  to  tewe  them  to  most  prof)  te  of  the  town. 
t  b.  To  prepare  or  bring  into  a  proper  state  or 
condition  for  some  purpose.   Obs. 

1571  GOLDING  Calvin  ott  /V.  xxx.  9  No  man  can  giue  him- 
sclfe  cheerfully  vnto  prayer,  till  he  bee  thoroughly  teamed 
and  well  furbished  by  the  crosse.  a  1577  GASCOIGNE  flinitrs 
(1587)1  These  chattering  teeth,  this  trembling  toong  Well 
tewed  with  careful  cries,  a  1619  FI.KI,  HEK  Wit  to  ithout  M. 
in.  i,  So  tewed  him  up  with  Sack  that  he  lies  iashing  a  But  of 
Malmsie  for  his  Mares. 

f4.  To  beat,  flog,  thrash,  belabour.  Also/^. 
=  TAW  t>.l  3,  3b.  Obs. 

1598  DALUINGTON  Mtlh.  T,av.  G  ij,  He  left  them  all 
France,  tyned  and  tewed,  as  bare  as  a  birdes  hone.  1600 
HOLLAND  Lily  716  When  they  saw  once  the  bodies  of  their 
Tribunes  tewed  with  rods.  i6aa  FLETCHER  Begg.  Busk  in. 
it,  Tew  'em,  swinge  'em,  Knock  me  their  brains  into  their 
breeches.  1664  I.  WILSON  A.  Commcnius  II.  i,  He  does  so 
tew  the  Pope;  That  man  of  sin,  The  Whore  of  Babylon. 
1670  NARBOROUGH  Jrnl.  in  Ace.  Scv.  Late  Voy.  \.  (1694)  75 
The  Trees  are  much  weather-beaten,,  .and  the  store-sides 
much  lewed  with  the  surge  of  the  Waters. 

t  b.  To  lay  on  (a  rod,  scourge).   Obs.  rare. 

•583  STOCKED  Civ.  Warns  Lowe  C.  Ep.  Ded.  A  ij  b,  ' 
^Vhiche  roddes  and  scourges,  when  he  hath  in  his  great  | 
wisedome,  teawed  vpon  them,  for  their  amendement,  he  will  i 
surely . .  caste  into  the  fire. 

C.  dial.  To  shake  up,  toss  about,  turn  over  (as 
hay) ;  to  tumble,  rumple,  crease,  disarrange  (dress) ; 
to  pull  about,  pull  in  pieces;  to  discuss;  to  vex. 

\\\F.ng.  Dial.  Diet.,  cited  as  in  use  from  Northern  Counties 
to  Warw.,  Northamp.,  E.  Anglia. 

II.  5.  trans.  To  fatigue  or  tire  with  hard  work  ; 
rtfl .  =  6.  dial. 

1815  B«OCKETT  N.  C.  Words  s.  v.  Tut,  He  lues  himself. 

1893  Carlisle  Pair.  30  June  3/3(E.  D.  D.i,  S went  down 

rw'fore  K ,  who  was  sair  tewed  in  the  operation. ..The 

two  giants  could  not  be  said  lohavc  lew'd  themselves  much. 
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1^1895  'FLIT'  Holticrnts.*  Harvest  84  I'se  been  tewing 
niyscn  a'most  to  deead  all  forenoon. 

6.  intr.  To  work  hard,  to  exert  oneself,  to  toil ; 
to  bustle  about.  Now  dial,  and  i'. S. 

1787  ('.ROSE  Proviiic.  Gloss.,  To  Tew, . . also  to  work  hard. 
1815  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Words,  Tue,  to  labour  long  and 
patiently,  tofatigue  by  repeated  or  continued  exertion.../! 
tiling  life,  a  laborious  life.  A  tiling  soul,  a  hard  » ork- 
ing  person.  1863  TROLLOPE  St.  Olaves  II.  4  Little  folks  like 
you  an'  me  has  to  tew  about  and  fend  for  'em  both.  1894 
BARING-GOULD  Queen  o/L.  xii,  I  tew  from  morning  till  night. 
1909  Daily  .Vews  3 1  May  4  Our  male  folk,  who  after  '  tewing ' 
at  the  mill  all  the  week  are  usually  allowed  to  lake  their  time 
at  the  Saturday  tea  table. 

Hence  Tewed  ti;3d)  pfl.  a. ;  Tewing  vtl.  sb. 
(also  attrili.)  and///,  a. 

c  1440  I'romf.  Para.  490/1  'Tevwycl,  frvnitns.  1488  in 
Rift*  Ch.  Aits  (Surtees)  286,  i  bukslcyn  tewyd.  1611 
COIGR.,  TrticassJ,  hurried,  tossed  tuygcd,  tewed  ;  spoiled, 
ouerworne,  or  misused,  by  much  remouing.  1863  M  KS.  Too- 
GOOD  Yorks.  Dial.,  Teiaed,  tired,  exhausted.  1891  CAR. 
RLTII  in  Kansas  Univ.  Max.  I-  (U.  &)  (E.  D.  D.I.  I'm  lewed 
and  frelled.  1394-6  Carluiar.  Alt.  ,le  II  'hilety  (Surlees) 
623  Ilem  pro  *lewyng  xiiii  pellium  Iuporum,i.s.  ix.d.  1:1430 
LVDG.  J//«.  ro?,ns( Percy  Soc.)  201  Whoos  tewhyng  hath 
coost  many  a  crowche,  Hire  pylche  souple  for  to  make. 
185*  R.  S.  SURTEES  Sfongt's  Sf.  Tour  x,  Bullfrog,  whom 
I  bought  him  of,  is  very  fat.. and  can't  stand  mucb  tewing 
in  the  saddle.  1855  ROBINSON  Wittily  Gloss,  s.  v., '  A  tewing 
hay  time  ',  the  season  wet  and  unfavourable  for  the  hay,. . 
involving  much  extra  labour.  1881  OGII.VIE  (Annandale), 
Tewimf-oeetlf,  a  spade-shaped  instrument  for  tewing  or 
beating  hemp,  1901  BAKING-GOULD  Neoo  tlu  Nailer  xix, 
She  ftlway  was  a  tewin'  woman. 

t  Tew,  V.-  Ois.  Also  S  tue.  [app.  a  deriva 
tive  or  altered  form  of  Tow  v.,  of  much  later 
appearance  ;  the  phonology  is  obscure.]  trans.  To 
haul,  tow  (a  ship,  net,  etc.);  to  dra;;,  pull,  tug; 
=  Tow  v. 

1600  HOLLAND  Lhy  xxv.  xxx.  571  Marccllus  caused  a 
greal  hulke,  laden  with  armed  souldiours,  lo  be  fastened  by 
an  haling  rope  unto  a  gallic..,  and  so  in  the  night  by 
strength  of  oares  to  bee  tewed  and  dnuvne  up  after  it  inlo 
Acradina.  ifiia  DKAVFON  roly-olb.  .\ii.  197  Tlie  goodly 
river  \*x . .  By  which  the  Danes  had  then  their  full-fraught 
navies  tew'd.  i6u  Ibid.  xxv.  (1748)  367  The  loiling  fisher 
here  is  tewing  of  his  nel.  a  1693  I'rquhart's  Katfuais  in. 
Prol.  7  He..tugg'd  it,  tew'd  it,  carry'd  it  [a  lubl.  1706 
BAVNARU  in  Sir  J.  Floyer  Hot  tf  Colil  Bath.  n.  386  A  Sprain 
..tued,  hal'd  and  wresled  by  ignoranl  Done-setters.  1787 
GROSE  L'ro'i'inc,  (/Yew.,  To  TVw,  to  pull  or  tow. 

Tewch,  So.  form  of  TOUOH. 

Tewel,  tnel  l.ti«-el).  Now  only  dial.  Forms  : 
4  tuelle,  tuwel,  5  tewelle,  touele,  towel,  5-7 
tewell,  6-8  tuell,  7  tuill,  tiwill,  4-8  tuel,  4- 
tewel.  [a.  OK.  tuel,  tnele,  etc.  ( r  2th  c.  in  Godef.) 
a  tube,  ]>ipe,  tuyere,  mod.K.  tuyau,  =  ME.  Tl'TKt, 
beak,  Sp.,  Pg.,  Pr.  tudtl  tube:— Romanic  ty[x; 
*tutellu»i,  referred  to  a  German  word  repr.  by  MDn, 
lute,  Du.  tuit  pipe,  nipple,  etc.,  LG.  tfite,  tute 
beak,  snout,  pipe,  etc.  :  cf.  also  ON.  ti'ita  teat-like 
prominence,  Sw.  tut  pipe,  Da.  ttid  spout.  As  to 
ulterior  etymology  see  Kranck,  s.  v.  /«//.] 

1 1.  A  shaft  or  opening  for  the  escape  of  smoke, 
etc. ;  a  chimney.  Obs. 

c  1384  CHAUCER  //.  fame  in.  559  Suche  a  smoke  gan  out 
wende..As  dothe  where  that  men  melt  lede  Loo  alle  on 
high  fro  the  tuelle.  1483  Cat/,.  Angl.  380/2  A  Tewelle  of  a 
chymnay,  tpicavstfriitm.  1367  FENTON  Trag.  Disc.  v. 
(1898)  I.  236  The  chamber  where  our  Cornclio  was  ramnted 
up  in  the  tewell  of  a  chymney. 

t  b.  transf.  The  vent  or  opening  m  a  pie-crust. 
c  I4»o  Liter  Cocorum  (1862)  38  In  myddes  |>o  lydde  an 
tuel  pou  make,  Set  hit  in  bo  ovyn  for  to  uakc ;  Jete  take  hit 
oute,  fede  bit  with  wyne. 

to.  A  conduit.   Obs.rart~l. 

1715  PEARCE  Laws  t,  Cast.  Stannaries  Introd.  13  Tlie 
said  Conduil,  which  the  Timters  commonly  call  a  Tuell,  and 
may  properly  descend  from  the  Latin  Word  Tntcla. 

2.  The  anus  ;  the  rectum,  or  lower  bowel :  now 
chiefly  of  animals,  esp.  horses.     [Not  in  OKr.] 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Sotnpn.  T.  440  And  whan  this  sike  man 
felte  this  frere  Aboute  his  tuwel  [-'.  rr.  tuel,  tewel,  totiele] 
grope  there  and  heere.  c  1413  ir.  Ardtrnt's  Trial,  h'istula 
(K.E.T.S.)  q  pe  skynnc  atuyx  be  tewel  ci  be  fislule.  1513 
rnoaa,  Unit.  §  85  Broken  wynded  is  a  yll  dj-sease... 
and  apperelh  at  his  nosethryll,  at  his  flanke,  and  also  at  his 
tuell.  1578  LVTE  Dodotns  n.  xcvii.  281  Swellings  and  in- 
fl.-umnations  of  the  luell  or  fundement.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  xxl.  xix.  106  Violets.,  a  peculiar  venue  they  have., 
to  helpe  the  procidence  or  falling  downe  both  of  tuill  and 
malrice.  c  17*0  W.  GIBSON  farrier's  Dispfns.  x.  (1734)  341  ', 
Keeping  the  Horses  tail  close  lo  his  Tuel.  1895  Gross.  K. 
Anglia,  Te-.vel,  the  vent  or  fundamenl  of  a  horse. 

3.  (See  <]uots.,  and  TEW-IKO.V,  TUYERE.) 

1677  ^Ioxo^l  Ktech.  Exerc,  No.  i.  2  In  the  back  of  the 
Forge  .  is  fixed  a  thick  Iron  plate,  and  a  taper  Pipe  in  it . . 
called  a  Tewel,  or  (as  some  call  it)  a  TewMron.  ..  Inlo 
this  taper  Pipe  or  Tewel  is  placed  the  Nose  or  Pipe  of  the 
Bellows.  1831  J.  HOLLAND  Max*/.  Metal  I.  163  A  stout 
perforated  core  of. .iron,  called  the  tewel  or  lew-iron. 

Tewel(l,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  TOWEL. 

fTewer.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  Tsw  v.1  +  -BR!.]  One 
who  taws  leather  ;  =  TAWKB. 

c  1440  Proinf.  Part,.  490/1  Teware,  corridiater,  1483 
Catft.  Angl.  380/2  A  Tewer  of  Wynnes,.. cffrjuritts. 

Tewer,  corrupt  form  of  TUYKRE. 
Tewesday,  Tewet,  obs.  ft.  TUESDAY,  TEWIIII. 
Tewfikose   'ti«'fikJ"<).    Chan.     [f.  the  tunic 
of  Mohammed  Tewlik   1'asha   .Khciiuc  of  Egypt 


TEWTAW. 

:  .'879-92)  +  -OSK-.]  A  peculiar  sugar  found  (1890- 1) 
in  the  milk  of  the  buffalo  of  the  East,  Riibalu* 
Huffclus,  taking  the  place  of  the  ordinary  milk 
sugar.  It  yields  glucose  when  hydrolysed. 

1891  Daily  Chron.  18  Mar.  8/5  A  sugar'  of  a  hitherto 
undescribed  variety— '  tewfikpse ',  as  it  is  proposed  to  be 
called  in  honour  of  the  Khedive.  1901  in  WEBSTER  Suppl. 

Tewgh,  tewhe:  see  TKW  v.',  TOUGH. 
Tewhit,  tewit  (trhwit,  tf-wit,  ti«-it ;   also 
tyw'xit,  ty»'xit,  ti«-fit).     Now  local.     Forms  :  a. 
j    5,8-9  tuchet,6  tuechit,  9  teuchit,-at,  tchuchet; 
0.  7  tuewhite,  tequhyt,  terwhite,  9  tuquheit, 
tewhit,   teewheep,  -whoap ;    7.  6  tuwyte,   7- 
tewit  17-9  tewet,  7  teewitte)  ;  8.  8-9  tewfet, 
tufit,    9    tufat,    teufet,    teuflt,   teaflt.     [Orig. 
echoic:  see  PEWIT.     The  a  and  0  forms  are  Sc. ; 
j    the  others  are  cited  in  the  Eng.  Dial.  Did.  from 
i    Scotland  to  Yorks.  and  Chesh.]      The   common 
'    Lapwing  or  Pewit,  / 'anelhis  cristattis, 

a.  £1450  HOLLAND  Hwlat  834  The  Tuchet  gird  to  llr: 
Ciolk,  and  gaif  him  a  fall.  1549  Comfl.  Scotl.  vi.  39  The 
tuechitis  cryit  theuis  nek,  (juhen  ihe  piettis  clatlrit.  1746 
.  FORBES  Dominic  Deposed  in.  iii,  Ti-  Mrangc  what  make- 
klrk-fouks  so  stupid,. .  Far  better  for  them  hunt  the  touthit. 
1815  <J.  BEATTIE  'John  ,.',;,„//,,  1826)  63  The  timid  tcudiit 

Slouch  d  ils  creM.      1899  J.  COLVILI.K  Si.'f.  I'crtuKiilar  12 
Ihe  leuchat.  .wailed  oul  in  circles  lound  the  intruder. 
P.  itaqOrlincy  it'itth  Trial  in  Oalyell  Darker  Sufentil. 
Scftl.  (1834)   150  «,'/,-,  (;el  the  l»nes  uf  ane  lei|uhyt,  ami 
carry  [name  in  jour  clothes.     1814  MACIAGGART  Gallf.-i,/. 
Encycl.  s.  v.  I'irr.  K«i;s,  somewhat  like  tewhit  eggs  in  si/c 
and  colour.     1835  J.  M.  WILSON  Tai.  -s  Borders  I.  ,£-,       I! 
u;is  just  in  the  sitiuuion  o'  a  tewhit  that  h.ul  lust  its  mate  — 

iMuAeet :  /.-  wheet !  it  cried. 

y.  1591  Shuttlaaorttu'  .-I.e.  (Chetham  >o>..)  ;i  Tow- 
luwyteaand  a  siij|>e,  iij^.  1678  RAY  Willugkk)  s  Q,;,i.-/,. 
'  307  In  ihe  Xorlh  of  EnKbnd  ihey  Lall  it  the  Te»it,  fio.n 
Us  cry.  1688  J.  CI..«TON  in  /'////.  Trans.  XVII.  <j,,7  '1  Ir: 
Tewits  are  smaller  than  ihe  Knclish,  and  h.ne  nc  1^114 
ToppinS.  1818  Cr.r.CH  IllfSi.,  I'r.ivt.  .1  |>.  wit  or  piuvel . 

6.  1787  C,[«jsi:/V,  vine.  <;loss.,  Tevftt,  a  lapuin^.  N  .ah. 
1788  W.  .M  VKSH.M.I.  ]  "orksll.  C  ;lo^s.  "(K.  I),  .s.i,  /„/,/,  .  .  the 
ix-ewit,  or  green  plover.  1878  CnniM.  OV.'w.,  Ten/ft. 

Tew-iron  (tifi'atajn),  Also  6  tewe  ireon,  7 
teu  iyrori,  S  dial,  tuiron,  tuarii,  9  .Si.  to-airn. 
[Represents  F.  tuyere,  through  the  loini  tcu-yif, 
yrc  being  taken  as  the  dial,  yre,  ire,  liu-x:  see 
TDTBRE.J  See  quols.  1825,  iSSS,  and  cf.  TKWEL  ^,. 

1570  U'iils  f,  In-.:  .V.  C.  (Surlees)  I.  329,  I  do  gyuc  vnio 
John  Uy.  heU^mea  jjair  of  bellowis  \i  ha  tc\\e  Iremi.  c  1670 
111  Beveriilye  I'ulivssfy  Tultiallan  xvi.  (1885)  II.  166  To  lie 
discharged  of  their  wcrke  by  stryking  oul  of  thair  l.-u 
lyron,  and  lliair  other  workloums.  <  1700  KFNNEIT  (M.s. 
Lansd.  1033,  If.  406),  Four  slones  or  walls,  that  next  the 
bellows  is  called  the  Tuarn  or  Tuiron  wall.  1815  J  \MII.S.. .s, 
'I  o-airn  (<>  pron.  as  (li.  i'),  a  pic<:e  of  iron,  \iith  a  p-.  rforation 
so  wide  as  to  admit  the  pijje  of  the  smith's  bellows,  Luill  inlo 
the  wall  of  his  forge,  to  preserve  the  pipe  from  Ix-ing  con- 
sumed  by  the  fire.  1840  Civil  Ens.  ft  Arch.  JinL  III. 
42/1,  5  inches  of  the  end  nearesl  Ihe  tew  iron  were  burnt 
completely  away.  1888  ELWORTHY  /(-'.  ,S>/«.  ll'cnil-k., 
/«i'-/n)«(lue'uyui),  ihe  nox/le  of  a  .smith's  bellows,  or  of  .1 
smelting  furnace..  .Tew.iious  aie  regular  articles  uf  iron 
mongery. 

Tewit,  variant  of  TEWHIT,  lapwing. 
Te-wit,  te-whit,  also  6  teuyt,  tueit,  imitations 
.    of  the  cry  of  some  birds. 


t    cry  Tee-whil  in  some  old  barn. 

Tewke,  var.  TUKE  Obs.,  textile  fabric. 
Tewly  (ti«'li),  a.      Now  dial.     Forms :    6-7 

tuly,  7  tuely,  8  tooly,  7,  9-  tewly.  [Derivation 
I  uncertain  :  peril,  from  TEW  sli.1  or  z>.' ;  but  the  early 

sjiellings  /«-,  too-  do   not   favour   this.]     Weak, 

sickly,  delicate ;  poorly,  unwell. 
1538  BALI-:  Tcmf'tacyoti  (1870)  14  Vearebul  luly,  ye  are  no 

slronge  pcrsonedoughlles.se.  1619  J.  DvKEC'oi'ca/ (i6ao)  32 
)  Timolhy  was  surely  weake,  and  but  a  sickely,  tuely  man. 
j  1691  RAY  .V.  f,  /•/.  (_.  ll'orJs,  Teivly  or  tuly,  lender,  sick: 

tttly  stomached,  weak  slomached.     1787  ('.ROSE   1'rwinc. 

Gloss.,    Tooly,    tender,    sickly.     A    tooly   man   or   woman. 

Humps/I.     1898   Long,,,.  Mag.    Nov.   50  His  head's  wise 

enough,  if  his  oody  be  lewly. 

Tewly,  var.  TULY  a.  Obs.  (of  silk). 

Tewne,  Tewsdaye,  obs.  IT.  TUNE,  TUESDAY. 

t  Tewslite,  v.  Obs.  noncc-u«'  [peril,  intended  for 
to-slite,  OE.  t6slitan  to  rend  asunder,  distract  the 
mind  of;  but  that  vb.  is  not  othc.--.vise  known  after 
1300,  so  that  its  actual  survival  is  unlikely.] 

1590  [TARLTON]  Xeii'S  Purgat.  (1844)  56.  I  have  yet  lefl 
one  chapter  of  choplodgick  to  tewslite  you  wilhall. 

Tew  some,  <;.  dial.  [f.  TKW  z/.i,  j*.l  + -SOME.] 
Troublesome ;  restless,  unquiet. 

1828  Craven  Gloss.,  TtugnsoMte,  unquiet,  restless.  '  For 
seur,  this  is  lile  teughsome  barn  '.  1881  CornhiU  Mag.  Oct. 
392  A  mother  likes  most  the  child  that's  most  tewsome. 

t  Tewtaw,  sb.  Obs.  Also  8  tewtow,  9  dial. 
tewter.  [Goes  with  next 

If  the  sb.  was  the  earlier,  its  derivation  would  prob.  be 
from  TEW  r.'+TAW  st1.1,  or  Tow  so.  =  'that  which  tews 
law  or  tow  ';  but  if  Ihe  vb.  was  ihe  earlier,  TAW  would 
naturally  be  ihe  vb.,  and  tew  either  TEW  si:1  or  some  other 
word.  The  origin  of  the  second  element  was  app.  lost  before 
the_  word  became  tctfter.  Johnson  knew  only  the  vb., 
which  he  considered  a  reduplicated  form  of  te-.i:] 

Aii  implement  for  bicaking  hemp  or  flax. 


TEWTAW. 

1649  BLITHE  Eng.  Improv.  Itnpr.  (1653)  262-3  As  to  the 
working  of  it,  you  must  provide  your  Brakes  and  Tewtawes 
both,,  .the  brake  which  bruises  and  toughens  the  harl,  and 
the  Tewtaw  that  cuts  and  divides  out  the  coare.  1727 
BAILEY  vol.  II,  A  Tew-toiv,  a  Tool  to  break  or  beat  Flax 
with.  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Tewter,  an  instrument  for 
breaking  flax,  as  a  brake  for  hemp.  Chesh,  1879  Miss 
JACKSON  Shropsh.  llrord-bk.,  Tewter. 

t  Tewtaw,  v.  Ol>s.  Also  9  dial,  tewter.  [Goes 
with  prec.,  q.  v.]  trans.  To  beat  or  dress  (hemp  or 
flax)  ;  ^  TAW  v.1  Hence  Tewtawing  vbl.  sb. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  (1634)  H-  2  Before  it  can  be  occupied, 
it  must  be  watered,  dried,  braked,  tew-tawed,  and  with 
much  labor  ..reduced,  .to  be  as  soft  and  tender  as  wooll. 
1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  333  To  Teiv-taw  Hen,p. 
1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  I.  155  The  Method  and  Way 
of  Watering,  Pilling,  Braking,  Tew-tawing,  &c.  of  Hemp 
and  Flax.  1755  JOHNSON,  Te'wtaiv  (formed  from  tew  by 
reduplication),  to  beat,  to  break.  1870  Miss  JACKSON 
Shropsh.  Word-bk.,  Tewter^  to  l>eat  and  break  the  hemp- 
stalk  after  it  bad  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire. 

Tewyre,  corrupt  f.  TUYEBE  :  cf.  TEW-IRON. 
fTexalte  -  to  exalt:  see  T'l  and  EXALT. 

c  1450  Story  Alexander  in  Wars  Alexander  281  God  hath 
sent  me.  .for  texalte  and  magnifye  hys  lawe. 

Texan  (te'ksan),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  next  +  -AN.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  State  of  Texas.  In  some 
specific  names  of  animals,  plants,  etc.  :  e.  g. 

Texan  armadillo,  the  PEBA  ;  Texan  fever  =  Texas 
fever;  Texan  hare,  the  American  JACK-RABBIT;  Texan 
pride,  Pklox  Druinmondti,  a  bright -flowered  annual, 
native  in  Texas ;  Texan  shrew-mole,  Scalops  Miutanns. 

1860  BARILI  TT  Diet.  Artier.  218  Jackass  Rabbit,  .know  u 
also  as  Mule  Rabbit,  Texan  Hare,  and  iJlack-Uuled  Hare. 
i8S8  Cassetli's  Encycl.  Ditt,,  Texan  shrew-mole. 

Texas  (te'ksas).  The  name  of  one  of  the  United 
States,  formerly  a  province  of  Mexico,  then  for  a 
short  time  an  independent  republic. 

1.  Western  U.  S.  The  uppermost  structure  of  a 
river-steamer,  containing  the  pilot-house  and 
uflicers1  quarters.  Also  attrib. 

1872  DE  VERE  Americanisms  128  The  cabins  below  this 
[the  upper  deck]  and  above  the  grand  saloon,  where  the 
offic 


ornamented  with  clean  white  railings.  1889  FARMER  Diet. 
Atiier,,  Texas  tender,  the  waiter  on  the  Texas  or  upper 
deck  of  a  Mississippi  steamer.  1901  W.  CHUKCHILL  Crisis 
.\.\i,  He  escorted  the  ladies  to  quarters  in  the  texas. 

b.  '  The  elevated  gallery,  resembling  a  louver  or 
clearstory,  in  a  grain-elevator  *. 

1909  in  Cent.  Diet.  Sttppl. 

2.  In  names  of  native  Texan  plants,  animals,  etc.  : 
as  Texas  bead-tree,  blue-grass,  flax^  grackle,  millet,  snake- 
i  oat,  etc.  Texas  (cattle-)  fever,  a  splenic  fever,  caused  by 
the  proto/oan  Pyrosoina  b£ggtttinwttt  localized  in  the 
Southern  States,  to  which  unacclimatixed  cattle  are  liable. 

1858  SIMMOXDS  Diet.  Trade,  Texas  Millet,  the  Sorghum 
ctrnuuiit,  a  prolific  bread-corn  cultivated  in  the  tropics. 
1902  IVestm.  Gaz.  2  June  10,2  It  is  officially  announced 
that  the  cattle  disease  prevailing  in  Rhodesia  is  Texas  fever 
which  is  spread  by  ticks. 

t  Te-xed,///.  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  tex-tre  to 
weave  +  -ED  * ;  or  perh.  for  text)  ad.  L.  text-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  tfx-tre.]  \Voven. 

157*  BOSSEWELL  Aruiorie  \\.  105  Mounted  on  the  nest 
texcd  with  the  slipps  of  the  vine. 

t  Texile  =  to  exile  :  see  T' 1  and  EXILE  v. 

.1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  14  From  [usj 
te.xile  alle  maner  hevinesse. 

Text  ,tekst),  j^.i  Also 4  tixte,  tyxt(e,  4-5  tixt, 
4-6  texte,  (4,  7  (9  dial.}  tex,  6  texe,  7  texed).  [a. 
Kg  texte,  also  ONF.  tixte,  tiste  (I2th  c.  in  Godef.), 
the  Scriptures,  etc.,  ad.  med.L.  textus  the  Gospel, 
written  character  (Du  Cange),  L.  textus  (w-stem) 
style,  tissue  of  a  literary  work  (Quintilian),  lit. 
that  which  is  woven,  web,  texture,  f.  text-,  ppl.  stem 
of  tex-ere  to  weave.] 

1.  The  wording  of  anything  written  or  printed  ; 
the  structure  formed  by  the  words  in  their  order ; 
the  very  words,  phrases,  and  sentences  as  written. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1634  Fyrst  telle  me  be  tyxte  of 
be  tede  lettres.  13..  Gaw.  <$•  Gr.  Knt.  1515  For  to  telle  of 
bisteuelyng  of  bis  trwe  kny3tez,  Hit  is  the  tytelet,  token,  & 
tyxt  of  her  werkkez.  c  1500  Melusine  xii.  45  They  delyuered 
to  Raymondyn  the  ground  that  was  gyuen  to  hym  after  the 
texte  or  tenour  of  hys  lettres.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's 
Comtft.  65 b,  For  those  wordes..,  this  is  my  body,  Luther 
vnderstode  barely  and  symply  after  the  texte  of  the  letter. 
1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iv.  240  The  most  of  Plato's 
Followers.. offering  all  kind  of  violence  to  his  Text.  1720 
SWIFT  To  Stella  138  Say,  Stella,  when  you  copy  next,  Will 
you  keep  strictly  to  the  text?  1888  BRYCK  Amer.Commiv. 
II.  hii.  326  Without  venturing  to  propose  alterations  in  the 
text  of  the  Constitution. 

fb.  Applied  vaguely  to  an  original  or  authority 
whose  words  are  quoted.   Obs. 

'11400-50  Alexander  214  It  be-tid  on  a  tyme  be  text  me 
recordis,  pat  be  mode  kynge..farne  out  of  toune.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  4007  But  truly  I  telle  as  be  text  sais. 

c.  Jig.  or  in  allusive  use. 

c  1440  York  Myst.  xxv.  535  Hayll !  texte  of  trewthe  f»e 
trew  to  taste.  Hayll!  kyng  &  sire.  1589  WARNER  Alb. 
Eng.  vuxxxi.  136  Ply  Sir.  .your  busie  trade,  you  are  besides 
the  Tex.  a  1635  NAUNTON  Fragm.  Reg.  (Arb.)  23  It  is  not 
without  the  text,  to  give  a  short  touch  on  the  helps,  and 
advantages  of  her  reign. 

d.  The  wording  adopted  by  an  editor  as  (in  his 
opinion)    most    nearly    representing    the    author's 
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original  work  ;  a  book  01  edition  containing  this; 
also,  with  qualification,  any  form  in  which  a  writing 
exists  or  is  current,  as  &good,  bad,  corrupt ',  critical, 
received  text. 

1841  MYERS  Catk.  Th.  in.  §  S.  26  Our  present  Received 
Text  has  been  a  growth — improved  from  many  and  various 
sources.  1845  GRAVES  Rom.  Law  in  Kncycl.  Metrop.  II. 
770  i  Hanel,  the  latest  editor,  has  not  inserted  these  seven 
constitutions  in  his  text.  1870  KKEEMAN  7Wrw,  Comj.  (1877) 
II.  App.  658  The  text  seems  very  corrupt.  1875  SCKIVENER 
Lect.  Text  N.  Test.  7  The  vast  importance  of  preserving 
a  pure  text  of  the  sacred  writers.  1891  Athenxum  15  Aug. 
219/1  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  settle  the  text. 

22.  £sp.  The  very  words  and  sentences  as  origin 
ally  written :  a.  in  the  original  language,  as 
opposed  to  a  translation  or  rendering;  b.  in  the 
original  form  and  order,  as  distinguished  from  a 
commentary,  marginal  or  other,  or  from  annota 
tions.  Hence,  in  later  use,  the  body  of  any  treatise, 
the  authoritative  or  formal  part  as  distinguished 
from  notes,  appendices,  introduction,  and  other 
explanatory  or  supplementary  matter. 

1377  LASGL.  /*.  PI.  \>.  xvir.  12  Dilige  deunt  fy  proximitm 
tmtiii)  $c.  pis  was  J>e tixte  trewly..;  peglose  was gloriousely 
writeu.  c  1385  CHAUCKK  L.  G.  II'.  Prol.  (MS.  Gg)  86  The 
mikedetixt  in  englis  to  declare.  i388WvcLip-/VW.xv.57This 
syrople  creature  hadde  myche  trauaile,.  .to  studie  it  [Latin 
Bible]  of  tlie  newe,  the  text  with  the  glose.  a  1430  26  Pol. 
Poems  xx.  i  The  tixt  of  holy  writ,.  .Hit  slee[>,  but  glose  be 
among.  1531  MORE Confnt.  Tindate  Wks.  406/1  Nowecum- 
meth  Tyndale  and.  .sheweth  that  the  latine  texte  and  the 
Greke  may  bee  hys  excuse  and  defence.  1576  FLEMING 
Panopl.  Epist.  179  margin^  Tt  Tcii  Aoyw  sayth  the  Greeke 
text  :  Qitidnam  oratione,  saith  the  I-atine  interpretation. 
1700  DRYUEN  Cymon  <y  ipkig.  18  When  his  broad  Comment 
makes  the  Text  too  plain.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  HI. 
iii,  Coke  upon  Littleton,  where  the  comment  is  of  equal 
authority  with  the  text.  1804  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp. 
(1837)  III.  25  As  these  accompaniments,  or  possibly  the 
text  are  seldom  read.  1859 TENNYSON  VivienfyQ  And  none 
can  read  the  text,  not  even  I ;  And  none  can  read  the  com 
ment  but  myself.  187$  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  2s6tThere 
still  remains  an  ambiguity  both  in  the  text  and  in  the 
explanation.  1908  A  thenxum  8  Aug.  147/3  All  his  references 
are  to  Arabic  texts. 

C.  That  portion  of  the  contents  of  a  manuscript 
or  printed  book,  or  of  a  page,  which  constitutes 
the  original  matter,  as  distinct  from  the  notes  or 
other  critical  appendages.  In  first  quot.^T. 

c  1369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Blaunche  333  And  alle  the  wallys 
with  colouris  fyne  Were  peynted,  bothe  text  and  glose. 
1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  Annot.,  I  haue.  .thought  it  best 
to  set  downe  in  Annotations,  such  thinges  as  in  the  text 
could  not  so  commodiouslie  be  handled.  1778  WARTON 
Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  (1840)  II.  xxiii.  304  note,  It  is  not  imme 
diately  formed  from  the  Troye-boke  of  Lydgate,  as  I  have 
suggested  in  the  text.  1848  MILL  Pol.  Econ.  i.  v.  §  8  (1876) 
48  note,  Consequently,  as  shewn  in  the  text,  her  labourers 
suffered.  1859  TENNYSON  Vivien  669  Every  marge  enclos 
ing  in  the  midst  A  square  of  text  that  looks  a  little  blot. 

1 3.  spec.  The  very  words  and  sentences  of  Holy 
Scripture  ;  hence,  the  Scriptures  themselves ;  also, 
any  single  book  of  the  Scriptures.  Obs. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  37  For  in  be  tyxte,  bere  Jjyse  two 
[Poverty  and  Patience]  arn  in  teme  layde.  1393  LANGU 
/'.  PI.  C.  in.  129  Ich' theologie  be  tixt  ktiowe.  c  1420 
?LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  1500  Fast  by  Doctryne,  on  that 
oon  syde,  As  I  remembre,  sate  Holy  Texte.  1542-3  Act 
34  t  35  /•/**'  VII ft  c.  i  §  10  It  shalbe  lawfull  to  everve 
noble  man . .  to  reade.  .any  texte  of  the  Byble.  .so  the  same  be 
doone  quietlie,  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV.  iv.  ii.  7  To  heare 
with  reuerence  Your  exposition  on  the  holy  Text,  a  1668 
DAVENANT  Poems  (ifyv)  329  Since  Holy  Text  bids  Faith  to 
comprehend. 

b.  A  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  or  of  a  book  of 
the  Scriptures ;  spec,  a  volume  containing  the 
Gospels.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  (See  also  TEXTUS.) 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  371  lesus  Crist  apperede 
to  I'atrik,  and  took  hym  a  staf,  and  be  text  of  be  gospel  bat 
beej?  in  be  contray  in  be  erchebisshops  ward,  c  1450 
St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  4431  He  bare  a  boke . .  Of  gospelles . . 
with  perle  and  stanes  preciouse  pat  text  richely  semed 
arayde.  Ibid.  6800  pe  text  of  wangels  fell  in  pe  water. 
c  1460  Oseney  Regr.  174  Vppon  the  texte  whee  sware,  both 
I  and  my  wiffe.  '53^  in  Antiq.  Sarisb.  (1771)  201  Textus 
Evan  gel  lorum.  A  Text  after  John,  gilt  with  gold  and 
having  precious  Stones  and  the  relicks  of  dyvers  saints. 
1849  ROCK  C/i.  Fathers  I,  iii.  297  The  curious  reader  has 
only  to  look  at  that  fine  text,  or  book  of  the  Gospels,  bound 
in  silver  parcel-gilt,  and  jewelled.  1883  W.  H.  RICH-JONES 
Rt-g.  St.  Osmund  I.  117  note*  The  'Text',  also  called 
4  Evangelarium  ',  was  a  complete  copy  of  the  four  gospels. 

4.  A  short  passage  from  the  Scriptures,  esp.  one 
quoted  as  authoritative,  or  illustrative  of  a  point  of 
belief  or  doctrine,  as  a  motto,  to  point  a  moral,  or 
esp.  as  the  subject  of  an  exposition  or  sermon. 

In  early  practice  these  texts  or  portions  of  the  holy  text  were 
cited  in  Latin  from  the  Vulgate,  connecting  this  use  with  2. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  in.  339  Quod  bonnm  est  tenete, 
treuthe  bat  texte  made  !  Ibid.  xm.  125  Pieres  J>e  plough- 
man .  .no  tixte  ne  taketh  to  meyntene  his  cause,  But 
dilige  deum  and  domtne,  quis  habitabit,  &c.  1528  TIN- 
DALE  Wicked  Mammon  45  b,  This  texte  is  playner  than 
that  it  neadeth  to  be  expounded.  1579  FULKE  Heskins* 
Parl.  527  The  Sixtieth  Chapter  treateth  vpon  this  text 
of  S.  Paule  to  the  Hebrues :  We  haue  an  altar,  &c. 
1657  HKVLIN  Hist.  Re/.  (1661)  I.  n.  iv.  38  The  Art  of 
opening,  or  rather  of  undoing  a  Text  of  Scripture  (as 
the  phrase  is  now)  was  usurped  by  all.  1711  ADDISON 
Spect.  No.  46  f  6  A  meer  Sermon  Popgun,  repeating 
and  discharging  Texts,  Proofs,  and  Applications.  1782 
PRIESTLEY  Corrupt.  Chr.  II.  vin.  125  The  preacher.. named 
and  opened  his  text.  1894  J.  T.  I  U»\LLU  Adamnan  Pref. 


TEXT. 

10  A  discourse  for  St.  Columbia's  day  on  the  text  Ext  de 
terra  titti. 

b.  A  short  passage  from  some  book  or  writer 
considered  as  authoritative ;  a  received  maxim  or 
axiom ;   a  proverb ;  an  adage ;   in  later  use,  esp. 
one  used  as  a  copy-book  heading.     Now  rare. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  177  He  yaf  nat  of  that  text  [v.  rr. 
tixt,  texte]  a  pulled  hen  That  seith  that  hunters  beth  nat 
hooly  men.  —  Manciple's  T.  132  [see  TEXTUAL  i],  1588 
SHAKS.  /-.  L.  L.  iv.  ii.  168  Societie  (saith  tlie  text)  is  the 
happinesse  of  life.  1592  —  Rom.  «y  Jul.  w.  i.  22  What  must 
be  shall  be.  Fri.  That's  a  certaine  text.  1862  Sat,  Rev. 
8  Feb.  156  '  Recreation  is  good  for  mind  and  body  ',  as  the 
worn-out  governess  writes  for  a  text  at  the  top  of  her 
pupil's  copy-book. 

c.  fig.  The  theme  or  subject  on  which  any  one 
speaks ;  the  starting-point  of  a  discussion  ;  a  state 
ment  on  which  any  one  dilates. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  iv.  ii.  37  No  more ;  the  text  is  foolish. 
1706  E.  WARD  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  18  The  grand 
Text  they  hold  forth  upon  is  the  Behaviour  of  their  Lieu- 
tenants.  1821  SCOTT  Keniku.  xi,  Is  it  fit  for  a  heretic 
bone-boy  like  thee,  to  handle  such  a  text  as  the  Catholic 
clergy?  1847  TENNYSON  Princess  Prol.  108  Then  the  Maiden 
Aunt  Took  this  fair  day  for  text,  and  from  it  preach 'd  An 
universal  culture  for  the  crowd.  18707.  BALDWIN  BUOWN 
Eccl.  Truth  249  A  fact  is  a  text  from  another  book,  also  of 
God's  writing. 

5.  Short  for  TEXT-HAND.    Also  attrib.    See  also 
CHUKCH-TEXT,  GERMAN  text.     Chapel-text,  an  ela 
borated  kind  of  church-text. 

1588  SHAKS.  L,  L,  L.  v.  ii.  42  Faire  as  a  text  B.  in  a  Coppic 
booke.  1610  Gi'iLLiM  Heraldry  iv.  v.  (1611)  199  He  beareth 
Gules,  three  Text  Esses,  or.  1633  FORD  Love's  Sacr.  v. 
i,  There  shall  be  writ  in  text,  Thy  oastarding  the  issues  of  a 
prince,  1740  DYCHE  &  PARDON,  Text,,  .sometimes,  .means 
a  large  sort  of  writing,  1825  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks. 
1855  I.  10  Their  names  are  haith  down  in  round  text  in  the 
deevils  doomsday  bcuk.  1904  Daily  Chron.  23  June  4'6 
Burns  wrote  a  fine,  bold  hand.. as  big  as  Cromwell's  or 
Bismarck's— what  is  called  in  Scotland  'half-text '. 

6.  The  words  of  a  song ;   =  TESTO. 
1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

7.  attrib.  (see  also  sense  5)  and  Comb.,  as  text- 
bill ',  -copy,  -critic,  -critical  &<§.)  -criticism ,  -monger, 
-mongering  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  adj.,  -motto,  -quoter, 
-quoting  ppl.   adj. ,    "transmission,   -verse ;    text- 
blindness,  word-blindness;  text-cut,  -engraving, 
-picture,  an  illustration  occupying  a  space  in  the 
text  of  a  book ;  te'xt-divrder,  a  preacher  who 
didactically  '  splits  up '  his  text ;  so  te'xt-divrd- 
ing ;  text-ink,  ink  used  for  the  text  of  a  manu 
script  or  book ;    text-title,   a   half-title,    at   the 
beginning  of  the  text  of  a  book.     See  also  TEXT 
BOOK,  -HAND,  -LETTER,  etc. 

1610  Histrio-tn.  v,  62  Cttpt,  Sirrah,  what  set  you  up  there  ? 
Bel.  *Text-bills  for  plays.  1909  Cent.  Diet.  Svppl.  ''Text- 
blindness.  1775  ASH,  *Textcopyt. .a  copy  in  text  hand. 
1870  MAGNUSSON  tr.  Asgrimsson's  Lilja  Introd.  27  Of  no 
aid  to  the  *text-critic  of  the  present  edition.  1905  Expositor 
July  22  [The  Syriac  N.  T.]  is  quite  invaluable  from  a  *text- 
critical  point  of  view.  1908  Q.  Rez>,  July  70  Some  centuries 
later  "text-criticism  arose.  1897  Westtn.  Gaz.  8  Mar.  2/1 
The  first  number  . .  contains  two  excellent  plates  and 
numerous  *text-cuts.  1670  EACHARD  Cent.  Clergy  53  Not 
by  every  bungler  and  ordinary  *text-divider.  Ibid.  113 
They  have  got  ..such  a  peculiar  method  of  "text-dividing. 
1894  Daily  Nnvs  15  Nov.  6/2  Mr.  Sheppard  supplies  a 
*text  engraving  of  mad  Margaret  Nicholson.  15x1  in  Rel. 
Ant.  I.  318  To  make  *texte  ynke.  1883  W.  S.  LILLY  in 
Contemp.  Rev.  Feb.  228  He  is  speaking  of  *  text  mongers. 
1884  —  Anc.Relig.  <$•  Mod.  Th.  285  St.  Augustine,  .is  speak 
ing  of  *textmongering.  1880  WARREN  Book-plates  xi.  122  The 
*text-motto  occurring  on  Pickheimer's  book-plate.  1905 
Daily  Citron.  7  July  3/3  It  has  nearly  twenty  full-page 
plates,  and  a  great  many  *text  pictures,  a  1837  D.  McNicoLL 
Wks.  94  This  "text-quoting  vagabond.  1881  H.  HUADSHAW 
in  Bibliographer  Dec.  6/2  The  *text-title  of  Tindale's  New 
Testament  of  1534-5,  as  reproduced  by  Mr.  Fry.  1908  Q. 
Rev.  July  74  The  common  accidents  of  *text-transnrission. 

Text,  sd.2  rare-"'1,  [ad.  L.  textus  tissue:  see 
prcc.]  Texture,  tissue. 

1854  S.  DOBELL  Balder  xxviii,  And,  if  she  were-  .caught 
of  morning  mist,  or  the  unseen  Material  of  an  odour,  her 
pure  text  Could  seem  no  more  remote  from  the  corrupt  And 
seething  compound  of  our  common  flesh. 

Text,  v.     Now  rare.     [f.  TEXT  sb.1] 

fl.  trans.  To  inscribe,  write,  or  print  in  a  text- 
hand  or  in  capital  or  large  letters.  AUoj$f.  Obs. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stujffe  (1871)  15  A  chronographical 
Latin  table.. in  a  fair  text  hand,  texting  unto  us,  how,  in 
the  sceptredom  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  sands  first 
began  to  grow  into  sight  at  low  water.  1599  SHAKS.  Muck 
Ado  v.  i.  185  Yea  and  text  vnder-neath,  heere  dwells  Uene- 
dicke  the  married  man.  1607  DEKKER  Wh,  of  Babylon 
Wks.  1873  II,  265  Vowes  haue  I  writ  so  deepe, ..So  texted 
them  in  characters  capital!,  I  cannot  race  them,  c  1616 
FLETCHER  &  MASSINGER  Thierry  4-  Theod.  n.  i,  Condemn 
me  for  A  most  malicious  slanderer,  nay,  texte  it  Upon  my 
forehead.  1624  HEYWOOD  Gitnaik.  vn,  315  That  such  as 
..  past ..  might  read  them  as  perfectly  and  distinctly,  as  if 
they  had  beene  texted  in  Capitall  Letters.  1631  T.  POWELL 
Tom  All  Trades  i  The  Scriveners  at  Temple-barre  had 
no  imployment,  but . .  texting  of  Bills  for  letting  of  Chambers 
in  Chancery-lane.  1639  SHIRLEY  Maid's  Rev.  HI.  i,  Would 
.  .every  character  [had]  Been  tex'd  with  blood  ! 

b.  trans.  To  write  in  a  text-hand  upon.  C.  ////;*. 
To  write  in  text-hand. 

1660  G.  TOMLVN  Patent  Specif.  No.  128  A  new.. way  to 
text  and  flourish  velumes  and  parchments  in  blacke  and 
white.  1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Text,  to  write  an  engrossine 
hand  or  German  text.  1884  [implied  in  Tfc.vrEiiJ. 
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1 2.  a.  itttr.  To  cite  texts,  b.  trans.  To  cite  a 
text  at  or  against  fa  person  \  Obs. 

1564-78  Byi.LKYS  Dial.  asst.  Pest,  (1888)  13  M...  And  how 
like  you  this  texte?  A.  Texte  how  they  will  texte,  I  will 
trust  none  of  them  all.  1615  SIR  K.  HOBV  Curry-combe  L  n 
When  his  wench  told  him  that  he  kissed  like  a  Clowter,  he 
could  text  her  with  Labta  Sacerdotis  cnstodiunt  sapientiam. 

Textarian  (teksteVrian),  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  TEXT 
5/M,  after  tractarian,  etc.]  Dealing  with  or  based 
upon  an  isolated  text,  or  texts. 

1867  SKEBOHM  Oxford  Reformers  \.  $  2.  n  The  scholastic 
divines,  .had  fallen  into  a  method  of  exposition  almost 
exclusively  textarian.  Ibid.  15  They  [Colet's  lectures  at 
Oxford  1406-7]  were  not  textarian. 

Text-book  (te-kst,buk;.     [f.  TEXT  jiM] 

T"  1.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1730  BAILKY  (folio),  Text-Rook  (in  Universities)  is  a 
Classick  Author  written  very  wide  by  the  Students,  to  give 
Room  for  an  Interpretation  dictated  by  the  Master,  £c  to 
be  inserted  in  the  Interlines. 

2.  A  book  used  as  a  standard  work  for  the  study 
of  a  particular  subject ;  now  usually  one  written 
specially  for  this  purpose  ;  a  manual  of  instruction 
in  any  science  or  branch  of  study,  esp.   a  work 
recognized  as  an  authority  (cf.  TEXT-WBITKR  2\ 

1779  Mirror  No.  38  The  letters  of  the  immortal  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  which  I  intend  to  use  as  my  text -book  on  this 
occasion.  i79sSEWARD  Anecd.  I.  203  Lord  Bacon's  Essays 
..have  been  the  text-book  of  myriads  of  Essay-Writers. 
1837  SIR  F.  PALGHAVE  Merch.  fy  Friar  Ded.  (1844)9  Andrew 
Horne.the  author  of  our  ancient  legal  text-book, the  Mirror  of 
Justices,  a  1855  MAXSFIKLU  J>"<z/te  Pref.  11865)  ^2  The  current 
vocabulary  of  the  chemical  text-hooks.  1894  H.  DHUMMOND 
Ascent  of  Man  10  In  almost  every  department  [of  science] 
the  text-books  of  ten  years  ago  are  obsolete  to-day. 

3.  A   book  containing  a  selection  of  Scripture 
texts,  arranged  for  daily  use  or  easy  reference. 

1861  (title)  The  Scripture  Text  Book  and  Treasury.  1877 
Bolster's  Catal.  50  The  Autograph  Text  Book  ;  Containing 
a  Text  of  Scripture,  and  a  Verse  of  Poetry.,  under  every  Day 
in  the  year. 

4.  A  book  containing  the  libretto  of  a  musical 
play  or  opera.  1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

t  Te'lted,  a.  Obs.    [f.  TEXT  sbl  and  v.  +  -ED.] 

1.  Skilled  or  learned  in  'texts'  or  authors,  rare. 
(In  this  sense  texted  ivel  (v.r.  text  luel)  appears  in  one 

group  of  Chaucer  MSS.,  where  another  has  textuel.  The 
latter  was  prob.  the  original  reading,  but  the  change  in  some 
MSS.  perh.  implies  that  texted  was  known.) 

14..  Chaucer's  Manciples  T.  131  (Harl.  MS.)  But  for  I 
am  a  man  not  texted  wel  [so  Corp. ;  Lansd.  texed,  Petiv, 
lext;  3  MSS.  textuel]  I  wil  not  telle  of  tcxtes  neuer  a  del. 
Ibid.  212  But  as  I  sayd,  I  am  nought  tixted  wel  [Corp*t 
Petiv.,  Lansd.  text ;  3  MSS.  textuel,  -eel,  tut-]. 

2.  Written  in  text-hand  or  text-letters  ;  engrossed. 
1620  UF.KKER  Dreame   i  They  beg  nothing,   the  texted 

pastbord  talkes  all;  and  if  nothing  be  giuen,  nothing  is 
spoken.  1650-66  WHARTON  Poems  Wks.  (1683)  340  To 
write  Custodes  in  a  Texted-hand.  1695  Lend.  Gas,.  No. 
3125/4  Texted  Indentures  for  Attorneys. 

Texter  (te-kstai).  [-EH1.]  One  skilled  in 
writing  in  a  text-hand  (sense  a) ;  an  engrosser. 

1884  Law  Times  29  Mar.  2/2  Wanted,  a  re-engagement 
as  Engrossing  and  General  Clerk  ..excellent  writer  and 
lexter. 

Te  xt'hand.  A  fine  large  hand  in  writing,  a. 
orig.  One  of  the  larger  and  more  formal  hands  in 
which  the  text  of  a  book  was  often  written,  as 
distinct  from  the  smaller  or  more  cursive  hand 
appropriate  to  the  gloss,  etc.  See  also  quot.  1688. 
b.  Now  usually  applied  to  a  school-hand  written 
in  lines  about  half  an  inch  wide. 

1541  UUALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  224  He  had  taken  vp..an 
instrumente  written  in  greate  letters  of  texte-hande.  1599 
[see  TEXT  v.  \\.  1688  R.  HOLMK  Armoury  in.  414/2  These 
are  the  form  of  the  Letter*  ..  used  by  the  Germans;  ami 
are  termed  the  Text  Hand  Letters.  1796  PKGCK  Anonym. 
(1809)  475  It  U  called  text-hand  and  text-letter  because  the 
lext  was  ever  wrote  in  a  large  hand  and  the  comment  in 
i  small.  As  text-hand  is  both  square  and  round,  it  means 
little  more  than  a  large  hand  of  each  sort.  iSai  SCOTT 
Kenilw.  xxxi,  You  seem  wondrous  slow  in  reading  text  hand. 

fTe-xtible,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  text-,  ppl.  stem 
ofteefrv  to  weave  +  -IBLE.]  That  may  be  woven  ; 
textile.  1717  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

Textile  (te-kstil,  -ail),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
textil-is  woven,  textile  (sc.  opus)  woven  fabric,  f. 
text-,  ppl.  stem  ^{tex-fre  to  weave.  So  F.  j 

A.  Oiij.  1.  That  has  been  or  may  be  woven. 
1656    BLOUNT   Glo$so%r.t    Textile^  ..  that    is    weaved    or 

wounden,  embroidered.  1755  JOHNSON.  Textile^ ..  woven  ; 
capable  of  being  woven.  1852  COSVBKAHK  &  How  SON  AV. 
/'aW(i86j)  II.  xx.  240  The  wine  and  the  textile  fabric*  of 
Cos.  1868  ROGKKS  /V/.  E<.on.  viii.  (1876)  74  Cotton  and 
wool  and  other  textile  materials,  .from  all  quarters. 

b.  Nat.  Hist.  Having  markings  resembling  a 
woven  surface  ;  e.  fj.  textile  cone,  a  sjx.'cies  of  cone- 
shell,  Conus  textihs,  so  marked  ;  textile  snake. 

1802  SHAW  Gen.  Zool.  III.  462  Textile  Snake.  Coluber 
Tf.ttitis. ..  Yellowish -grey  Snake,  freckled  with  black,  ami 
marked  by  numerous,  undulated,  transverse,  bright-ferru* 
ginous  stripes.  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  Textile  cone. 

2.  Of  or  connected  with  weaving :  see  B.  i  b. 

B.  sb.  1.  A  woven  fabric ;   any  kind  of  cloth. 
(Usually  in  //.) 

i6a6  BACON  Sylva  f  846  In  the  warp  and  woof  of  textiles. 
1870  ROCK  Te.it.  Fabr.  Introd.  i.  10  The  word  'textiU-* 
means  every  kind  of  stuff,  no  matter  its  material,  wrought  in 
the  loom.  1885  Man*.  //.  Exam.  5  June  5/6  Machines  for  the 


preparation  of  textiles.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  3  May  4  ':  The 
prices  of  textiles  have  fallen  considerably. 

b.  attrib.  (or  as  at/j.}  Of  or  pertaining  to  weav 
ing  or  to  woven  fabrics. 

1844  O.  Dono  Textile  Mannf.  Introd.  6  By  'Textile 
manufactures  '  are  meant  those  in  which  filaments  of  cotton, 
of  flax,  of  silk,  or  of  wool,  are  wrought  into  a  form  fitted  to  t>e 
used  in  the  making  of  garments.  «866  KOGKRS  Agrtf.  -V 
Prices  I.  xxii.  569  The  great,  .centre  of  textile  industry  in 
England  was  the  two  north-eastern  counties  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk.  1871  TVLOR  Print.  Cult.  I.  i.  7  Among  textile  arts 
are  to  be  ranged  matting,  netting,  and  several  grades  of 
making  and  weaving  threads. 

2.  Fibrous  material,  as  flax,  cotton,  silk,  etc., 
suitable  for  being  spun  and  woven  into  yarn, 
cloth,  etc. 

1641  WILKISS  Math.  Munich  it.  xii.  (1707)  141  The 
Materials.,  were  not  from  any  Herb,  or  Vegetable,  as  other 
Textiles,  but  from  a  Stone  called  Aniianui-*.  1883  Nature 
8  Mar.  430/1  As  to  textiles,  the  origin  of  flax  is  somewhat 
complicated.  1889  Science  i  Fib.  Si  2  The  discovery  uf 
a  new  textile  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian. 

Hence  Te-xtilist,  one  engaged  in  the  textile 
industry  ;  a  weaver  or  seller  of  cloth. 

1855  Ecclesiologist  XVI.  275  The  handicraft  of  the  gold 
smith,  stone  carver,  and  textilist. 

Te-xtlet.  rare.     [See  -I.KT.]     A  short  text. 

1831  CARLVLK  Sart.  Res.  \.  xi,  (The]  Dingy  Priest . .  preaches 
forth  (exoterically  enough)  one  little  text  let  from  the  Gospel 
of  Freedom. 

tTe  xt-le:tter.  Oh.  [cf.  TEXT-HAND.]  A 
large  or  capital  letter  in  handwriting. 

1511  in  Kef.  Ant.  I.  318  Lett  yt  stond  iij.  dayes.  .and  then 
thou  hast  goud  ynke  for  texte  letter.  1600  E.  lli.oi  NT //<>.*•/. 
Incur.  Fooles  Aiij,  Wheie  the  renowmed  folly  of  these  men 
may  be  scene. .written  (as  it  were)  in  Text  letters  1605 
liAcpN  Adv.  Learn,  n.  iii.  §  3  To  write  it  in  such  Text  and 
Capital  letters.  1657  W.  MOKIO-:  ("<v«<i  yuasi  KOII-T)  xx.  177 
Hypocrisic  would.. in  some  Poliiitians  be  written  in  Court- 
hand,  but  in  others  in  text -letters.  1706  PHIU.U'S  led. 
Kersey),  Te.rt-Lctterst  the  Capital  Letters  in  all  sorts  of 
Hands  that  are  usually  written. 

Text-mail  (te-kst,m£n). 

•j- 1.  ( )ne  learned  in  scriptural  texts,  and  apt  at 
quoting  them  ;  also,  An  advocate  of  literal  inter 
pretation  of  the  Bible.  Obs. 

1619  R.  HARRIS  Drunkard's  Cu/>  26  A  very  iudicious 
Diuine,  and  grounded  Text-man.  1624  Gouwvs  Masts  ty 
Aaron  (1641)  28  The  Scribes  clave  to  the  written  Won!, 
whence  they  were  tearmed  Text-men,  or  Masters  of  the 
Text.  1647  TRAPP  Comnt.  \  Cor.  i.  20  The  Text-men,  those 
that  proceed  according  to  the  literall*  interpretation.  1701 
C.  MATHER  Magn.  Chr.  iv.  iii.  (16521  61  He  was  a  notable 
text-man,  and  one  who  had  more  than  forty  IT  filly  sciip- 
tures  distinctly  quoted  in  one  discourse. 

2.  The  author  of  a  text-book,  rare. 

1900  H.  G.  GRAHAM  Sec.  Life  Sect,  in  \Wi  C.  xn.  iii. 
dopi)  464  Bacon,  Locke  and  Evans,  PufTendorf  and  I>e 
Vries  were  welcome  text-men. 

Textorial  (tekstd'Tiil),  a.  [f.  L.  textor,  -drew 
weaver,  textori~us  pertaining  to  weaving  +  -AI,.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  weavers  or  weaving. 

1774  WARTUN  Hist.  EU&.  Poetry  Diss.  iii.  (1840)  I.  p.cxciv, 
The  cultivation  of  the  te.xtorial  arts  among  the  orientals. 
1875  A'a/.  Hist,  tf  Antiq.  A  rran  3^3  They  will  resume  their 
textorial  occupation. 

So  Texto-rian  a.  rare~°. 

1656  liLOtNT  Gloswffr.,  Te.\ ioriati) . . of,  or  belonging  to 
a  weaver,  or  to  weaving. 

fTe-xtour.  Obs.  rate.  [a.  AF.  tcxtour,  ad.  I.. 
textor-em  weaver.]  A  weaver. 

\\qx)Act%Hen.  I  V,c.23  Lestextours.  .qunt  ilsountoverez 
uti  drap.J  1558  Peebles  Rnrgh  Rec.  (1872)  247  The  linilHes  . . 
hes  nominat  four  werkmen  textourls.  .to  ex.ime  Gtll>cit 
Wilspne  his  sone.  .and  sc  gif  he  be  qualifiit  to  wirk  on  the 
lynning  lome  or  nocht. 

Te*xt-pe:n.    A  j>en  specially  suitable  for  writ-    | 
ing  text-hand,  or  for  engrossing. 

1589  NASHF.  Pas<n>ils  Ketvrne  Wits.  (Grosart)  I.  134  The    1 
Painter  to  bewray  both  his  abuse  of  the  Scriptures,  and  his    j 
malice  against  the  Church,  hath  drawne  him  nis  worde  with 
a  Text-pen.     1593  —  Christ's  T.  Ep.    Ded.,  Your  illustrate 
ladiship  ere  this  (I  am  perswaded)  hath  beheld  a  badde 
florish  with  a  Tevt-penne.      1594  PLAT   'Je-vell-ho.   in.   43 
Lines  drawne   with  a  text-penne.       1858    SIMMONDS  Diet. 
Tradet  Te.it-fent  a  metallic  pen  for  engros.sing. 

fTe-xtrine,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  textrin-us, 
f.  textor  weaver.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  weaving. 

«I3  DERHAM  Phys.-Theol.  iv.  xiii.  234  How  so  small 
a  Creature  that  emits  no  Web,  nor  hath  any  text rine  Art,  can 
be  able  to  convolve  the  stubborn  leaf,  and  then  bind  it . .  w  ith 
the  Thread  or  Web  it  weaves  from  its  own  Body.  Ibid. 
\  ni.  vi.  (1752)  388  The  curious  structure  of  all  parts  iiunUtritii; 
to  this  textrine  power. 

Textual  ;te-kstiw,al),  a.  (st.)  Also  4-5  -uel. 
[In  form /«•/«(•/,  app.  a.  AF.  (Y.  text  tut  only  i^lh  c. 
in  (iodef.),  ad.  L.  type  *textual~ist  f.  t(xtu-s :  see 
TEXT  j£.l  and  -AL.  So  Sp.,  Pg.  textual,  It.  -ale. 
The  later  Kng.  spelling  is  conformed  to  the  L.  type 
(as  in  other  adjs.  orig.  in  -*/).] 

f  1.  Of  a  person  :  Well  acquainted  with  *  texts  *  or 
authors ;  well-read ;   literally  exact  in  giving  the    ' 
text.     [So  F.  textuel  'qui  connait  les  textes',  1571 
in  Godef.  Compl.^  also  in  Cotgr.l  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAICER  MatuipU"*  T.  131  (Ellesm.)  But  for  I  am 
a  man  not  textueel  I  wol  noght  telle  of  texies  neuer  a  dec). 
//•/./.  212  But  as  I  seydc  I  am  npght  textueel.  —  /'.?•  f. 
Prol.  57  This  mcditacion  I  putte  it  ay  vndcr  correccion  Of 
C'lcrke-,  for  I  am  nat  textueel  [«>  Hart.  &  Heng-.t-rt  •  4  .VA.S'. 
tp\t  wel.  7Y-r/Mf/was  prob.  Chaucer's  word,  which  being 
app.  unknown  to  some  scribes  wa»  altered  to  text  -iv/  and 


tcxted  wel :  cf.  TEXTJ-D  i].  1613  R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alfih. 
(ed.  3),  Textual!,  cunning  in  the  text 

2.  Of.  pertaining  to,  or  contained  in  the  (or  a) 
text,  esp.  of  the  Scriptures. 

1:1470  HKNKYSON  .I/or.  Fab.  in.  Cock  $  Fox  xxviil  (Char- 
t-jri-)  ;it  may  ?e  find  ane  sentence  richt  agreabill.Vnderthir 
fenjeit  tennis  textual!.  1570  LKVINS  Manip.  15/26  Textual!, 
textualis.  .(1638  MKDE  tl'&s.  (1672)  347  So  the  Cethib  or 
Textual  reading  hath  it.  1731  WAIEKI.AND  Script.  V'ind. 
\\.  125  So  stands  the  case,  upon  the  foot  of  the  Textual 
Reading.  1859  I.  TAYLOR  Logic  in  Theol.  vii.  309  The 
admitted  principles  of  textual  criticism.  1871  MINIU  A"«v 
Prose  Lit.  n.  vi.  468  His  sagacity  in  textual  emendation-.. 
b.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  text-books. 

1863  KMI.KSOS  Misc.  Papers,  Thoreau  Wks.  (liohm  III. 
324  Though  very  studious  of  natural  facts,  he  was  incurious 
of  technical  and  textual  science. 

•f3.  Recognizing  only  the  text  of  Scripture  r,s 
authoritative.  Also  as  sb.  one  that  does  this.  Oh. 

1613  PfKCHAs   Pilgrimage    n.   viii.   123  They  are  called 
Karraim,     because    they     would    seeme    Textual!,    and 
Scripture-men,    disallowing    Traditions   [cd.    1614.    p.    ij  ; 
A"<tJ  <///;/,  that  i.s,  I'.ilile-men,  or  TextualU,  and  in  (he  Roman 
tongue  they  call  them  Saduct--,]. 

4.  Uased  on,  following,  or  conforming  to  the 
text,  esp.  of  the  Scriptures. 

1614  Hi.  HAI.L  Recoil.    Treat.    Ded.    Aijb,    Sp« -culntion 
interchanged  with  experience,  posit  me  theolo^ie  with  polcmi- 
r.'ill,  tevmall  with   discursuric.      1670  WAI  ION  Lift-  Donne 
~4  Incessant  study  of  textual  divinity.     1863  ROUINSON  in 
Mann.  Mag.  Mar.  415  The  textual  system,  .has  tended  to 
Lst.-iljli.sh    a    persuasion  that  Christian   doctrine-,    ran    be.. 
I'i  ived by  detached  quotations.    i9o8.S"W.  AYr-.  11  July  -^j  t 
Possibly  we  have  nut  got  the  quotation  exactly  textual. 

Textualism   te-kstiw^liz'm  .  [f.  prec.  + -ISM.] 

1.  Strict  a<iheunce  to  the  text,  tsp.  of  the  Scrip- 
tint  s  ;  the  principles  or  method  of  a  textualist. 

1863  .M.  PAITISON  L'ss.  uSSo/*  II.  286  The  arbitrary  texui- 
alism of  the  Puritan  divines.  1895  '/V////X-,  r  VIII.  405  He 
feels  unable. .to  burden  his  audience  with  minutia-.  siil^t It- 
ties,  pedantries,  textualisms. 

2.  That  department  of  scholarship  which  deals 
\\ith  the  text  of  the  Bible;  textual  criticism. 

1888  t  Intrch  Times  318  Reputations. .acquired  merely  in 
the  field  of  grammar  and  tf.vlnalism,  not  in  thmli  >^y  \\\  OJH.-I  . 
1908  Tim,-*t  Li;.  .V»/y.  5  M.ir.  74/2  Textualism  i-  n  t  .. 
popular  study. 

Textualist  (te-ksti//|alist).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IST.] 
a.  One  learned  in  the  text  of  the  Biblt-.  b.  One 
who  adheres  strictly  to,  and  bases  his  doctrine 
upon,  the  text  of  the  Scriptures. 

i6zg  LlCHTFOOT  Misc.  \  i.  20  How  nimble  textunlists  and 
Grammarians  for  the  tongue  the  Rabbins  are,  their  Comment^ 
can  witnes.  Hut.. these  that  arc  so  ^rcal  tr. \tualist-,  aie 
not  best  at  the  text.  1834  Son  lit. v  Doctor  iii.  :  . 
When  I  mention  Ail. a.  who  Lut  the  practised  textualist  can 
call  to  mind  that  lit;  was.  .the  f.ahi-r  of  Anak,  anil  that  from 
him  Kirjath-Arba  took  its  name?  1885  S\M  MH'HNK  J//.v  . 
(1886)  181  A  moderate  Puritan  and  a  textualist  of  the  oU 
Protestant  school.  1903  J.  Mui  i  .M  in  Expositor  I  ' 
One  appealing  to  the  te\tualist  is  Dr.  R.  Jansen's  attempt 
to  reconstruct  the  (Ireck  t(.\i. 

Textuality  tekstiwjse-liti).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ITV.] 

•  TKXTr.VLlsM    I. 

1836  y.  Martin's  Discourses  Memoir   14  Textuality,   he 
often  said,  appeared  to  him  to  be  one  of  the  chief  excellences 
of  a  sermon.     1888   M.  W,  STKYKER   in  Interior  (tin 

5  Apr.,  Deliverance,  for  those  who  have  all  their  lifetimes 
been  subject  to  pithiness  and  apothegm  would  come  by 
the  broadest  textuality. 

Textually  (te-kstiw,aH\  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LY  2.  Cf.  F.  tcxtitcltement] 

1.  In  or  as  regards  the  text. 

1617  COLLINS  l)cf.  Bp.  Ely  n.  ix.  351  As  no  lesse  textually, 
then  marginally,  both  waies,  you  blaze  it.  1847  DE  QUINXEV 
Orthographic  Mutineers  Wks.  1860  XIV.  104  In  our 
authorized  version  .  .italics  are.  .used,  .exclusively  to  indi 
cate  such  words  or  auxiliary  forms  ,i«.  though  implied  and 
virtually  present  in  the  original,  are  not  textually  expressed. 

2.  In  the  actual  words  of  the  text;  verbatim. 

1837  SIR  F.  PALGHA\K  MerJi.  $  Friar  Ded.  (1844)  10  As 
they  only  exist  in  manuscript.  I  .shall  place  them  u-.\tii.ill> 
before   you.      1870   I.UWKI.L  Among  my  fit's.   Ser.  i.   110731 
205  The  theory  that  his  plays  should  be  represented  textu 
ally.       1884    Truth  4    Sept.    364  2    To    report    textually  a 
debate  from  4.30  p.m.  to  2  a.m.  would  fill  thirty  columns  of 
the  Times. 

t  Te'Xtuarist.   Obs.  rare—0,     [f.  next  +  -IST.] 

-  TEXTUARY  S/>.  I.  1755  in  JOHNSON. 
Textuary  (te*kstiM,iri),  a.  and  sb.    [ad.  mod.L. 

type  *textttiiri'tist   f.  textu-s  TEXT  so.*  +  -aritts 

-ARY  l.    So  K.  textuaire  sb.  (1680  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A.  cuij.  1.  Of  or  (^longing  It  ihetext;  textual. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  rseuil.  Ep.  in.  xvi.  145  Pliny,  h.iili 
differently  translated  it,  .  whereby  he  extends  the  exclusion 
unto  twenty  dayes  which  in  the  textuary  sense  i.s  fully 
accomplished  in  one.  1817  COLERIUGK  Lay  Sfrta.  411 
Plucking  away  ..  from  the  divine  organism  of  the  Bihle, 
textuary  morsels,  and  fragments  for  the  support  of  doctrines 
which  they  had  learned  beforehand.  1854  W.  WATEKWORTH 
Eng.  ff  Route  62  notft  The  textu.iry  j  r»  Ts  uf  St.  Peter's 
supremacy.  188*  Sat.  A"*-?-.  1,1V.  639  i  It  is  as  genuine  a 
result  of  tcxtu.iry  accommodation  as  any  against  which  this 
writer  protests. 

1 2.  That  ranks  as  a  text-book  ;  regarded  as 
authoritative  or  as  an  authority.  Obs. 

1631  LITHCOW  Trav. ix.  395  Kuclidethe  textuary  Geomet- 
tri<  i. .n.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  /';<•»</.  F.p.  374  He.. hath  left 
sixteen  books  of  Opticks,  of  great  esteem  with  ages  past, 
and  textuary  unto  our  dales.  168*  —  Chr.  Kfor.  in.  |  »t 
I^t  Pythagoras  l>e  thy  Remembrancer,  not  thy  textuary 
ami  fr-al  Instill'  t<-i. 


TEXTUIST. 
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TEZKERE. 


t  3.  That  adheres  strictly  to  the  text  of  Scripture  : 
cf.  B.  2.  06s.  rare~\ 

1613  PL-RCHAS  Pilgrimage  m.  x.  247  They  hate  the  Per- 
sian.v-like  as  the  Traditionary  lew  doth  the  Textuarie, 
and  the  Papist  the  Protestant. 

B.  sb.  1.  One  learned  in  the  text  of  the  Bible, 
—  TEXTUALIST  a ;  a  textual  critic,  scholar,  or  ex 
pounder  ;  also,  one  well  acquainted  with  and  ready 
at  quoting  texts. 

1608  Br.  J.  KING  Serm.  24  Mar.  28  Is  there  almost  a 
worthier  and  prompter  textuary  in  the  world . .  in  that  booke 
of  the  Law?  ai66i  FULLER  Worthies,  Lincoln.  (1662)  H. 
167  He  [Doctor  Tighe]  was  an  excellent  Textuary  and  pro 
found  Linguist,  the  reason  why  he  was  imployed  by  King 
James  in  translating  of  the  Hible.  1677  Spottiswood's  Hist. 
Ch.  Scot.  App.  20  He  was  learned  in  the  Hebrew,  and  wasa 
great  Textuary.  a  1710  BH.  BULL  I'isit.  Scrm.  (1714)  21  If  by 
a  Textuary,  we  mean  him  who  hath  not  only  a  Concordance 
of  Scriptures  in  his  Memory,  but  aUo  a  Commentary  on  them 
in  his  Understanding ;  who  thinks  it  not  enough  to  be  ready 
in  alledging  the  bare  Words  of  Scripture,  with  the  mention  of 
Chapter  and  Verse  where  it  is  written,  unless  he  know  the 
Sense  and  Meaning  of  what  he  recites.  1720  Swirr  Let.  \  'ng. 
Poet  i  Dec.,  I  have  made  it  my  observation,  that  the  greatest 
wits  have  been  the  best  textuaries;  our  modern  poets  are 
.ill. .almost  as  well  read  in  the  Scriptures  as  some  of  our 
divines,  1851  G.  S.  FABFR  Many  Mansions  223  Mr.  Scott, 
. .  than  whom  there  probably  never  was  a  more  accomplished 
textuary,  takes  pretty  much  the  same  view  of  the  question. 
1879  Q.  AYr.  CXLVI II.  422  Having  the  Bible  at  their  fingers' 
ends..  .They  were  not  merely  accomplished  textuaries, 

1 2.  One  who  adheres  strictly  to  the  letter  of 
Scripture;  =  TEXTUALIST  b;  cf.  TEXTUAL  3. 

1737-41  CHAMBERS  CycL,  Textuaries,  Textnarii,  a  name 
given  the  sect  of  the  Caraites,  among  the  Jews.  Hillel 
shone  among  the  traditionaries,  and  Schammai  among  the 
textuaries.  1828  WEBSTER,  Tfxtitalist,  Textuary, . .  2.  One 
who  adheres  to  the  text. 

f3.   (See  quot.)   Obs. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Text  nary,  a  Law. Book,  or 
other  Treatise,  that  contain')  only  the  bare  Text,  without 
any  Comment  or  Gloss  upon  it.  1730-6  in  BAILEY  (folio). 

t  Textuist.  Obs.  [f.  L.  text-us  TEXT  sbl  f- 
-iST.]  A  textual  scholar;  =.  TEXTUAHY  sb.  i. 

1631  R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole  Creature  xii.  §  3.  125 
Popery  affording  more  allegorizing  Origemsts,  than  sound 
Textuists.  1643  MILTON  Divorce  To  Parl.,  When  I  remem- 
her  the  little  that  our  Saviour  could  prevail  about  this  doc- 
trine  of  Charity  against  the  crabbed  textuists  of  his  time,  I 
make  no  wonder.  1700  STRVPE  Lightfoot's  Rent.  Pref.  3 
The  author  designed  it  for  some,  that  desired  to  be  good 
textuists. 

Textularian  (tekstiwlc»'ii&n),  a.  and  sb.  Zool. 
[f.  mod.L.  Tcxtuldriat  generic  name  (f.  L.  ttxt-us 
woven)  +  -AN.]  a.  adj.  Belonging  to  Textitlaria, 
the  typical  genus  of  Textufariidset  a  family  of  per 
forate  Foraminifera.  b.  s/>.  A  member  of  this 
genus  or  family. 

1862  CARPENTER  Micr^sc.  fy  Rev.  (ed.  3)  §  517  A  less  aber 
rant  modification  of  the  Globigerine  type.. is  presented  in 
tlie  two  great  series  which  may  be  designated,  .asthe  Textu 
larian  and  the  Rotalian. 

Textural  te-kstiural),  a.  [f.  L.  tcxtura 
TEXTURE  +  -AL.]  Of  or  belonging  to  texture. 

1835-6  Toad's  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  67/1  The  textural  properties 
of  the  two  sets  of  vessels.  1854  JONES  8;  SIKVEKIKG  Paf/wf. 
Anat.  (1874)  23  The  differences  in  textural  quality,  which 
fibrine  often  presents.  1886  T.  HARDY  Mayor  tf  Caster- 
bridge  ii,  Her  skin  had  undergone  a  textural  change. 
b.  Painting:  see  TEXTURE  sb*  6. 

1859  Gt'LLicK  &  TIMES  Paint.  229  The  gem-like  impasto 
and  textural  richness  of  the  old  masters.  1887  Pall  Mall  G. 
8  Feb.  2/2  Never  has  the  French  master  shown  greater 
textural  facility,  power  of  expression,  or  frankness  of  colour. 

Hence  Te'xturally  adv.t  in  or  as  regards  texture. 

1866  Reader  19  May  500  The  mare  herself,  with  her  beau 
tiful  foal,  are  all,  to  our  eye,  texturally  perfect.  1872  Cot'i:s 
.V.  Amer.  Birds  22  The  second  class  of  crests — those  con 
sisting  of  texturally  modified  feathers. 

Texture  (te-kstiu.i),  sb,  [ad.  L.  textura  a 
weaving :  see  TEXT  sb.'1  and  -URE.  So  F.  texture 
(i6th  c.  in  Godef.  Ccw//.).] 

1 1.  The  process  or  art  of  weaving.   Obs. 

1447  BOKFSHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  145  Mynerve  hyr  self 
wych  hath  the  sovereynte  Of  gay  texture,  as  declayryth 
Ovyde.  1646  SIR  T.  BKOWNE  Pseud.  Ep,  256  Coats  of 
skinnes.-a  naturall  habit. -before  the  invention  of  Texture. 
1656  HLOUST  Glossogr,,  Texture,. . a  weaving.  17*6  Poi'E 
Otfyss.  xx.  87  Pallas  taught  the  texture  of  the  loom. 

tb.  Jig.  The  fabricating,  machinating,  or  com 
posing  of  schemes,  conspiracies,  writings,  etc.  Obs. 

a  1641  BP.  MoyNTAGuyir/f  ff  Mon.  iv.  (1642)  275  First  they 
began  their  malicious  texture  with  secret  whisperings,  and 
giving  out  in  corners.  1656  KARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalinfs 
Advts.fr.  Parnass.  \\.  xclv.  (1674)  247  The  exquisite  dili 
gence  used  in  the  texture  of  those  his  Kternal  Labours. 

2.  The  produce  of  the  weaver's  art;  a  woven 
fabric;  a  web;  cloth,  arch. 

a  1656  Bp.  HALL  Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  260  The  invaluable 
sumptuousness  of  the  Temple.  .;..the  curious  celatures,  and 
artificial  textures.  1728-46  THOMSON  Spring  642  Others., 
far  in  the  grassy  dale.. their  humble  texture  weave.  1873 
BROWNING  Red  Cott.  Nt.-cap  407  When  the  dyer  dye-,  A 
texture,  can  the  red  dye  prime  the  white? 

b.  transf.  Any  natural  structure  having  an  ap 
pearance  or  consistence  as  if  woven;  a  tissue;  a 
web,  e.g.  of  a  spider.  Also^/f^. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  iv.  56  The  notable  texture 
of  Mesenterium.  1615  CKOOKE  Body  of  jlfan  499  That 
phlegme.  .which  dtstilleth  out  of  that  texture  or  web  into 
the  ventricles.  Ibid.  525  That  the  spirits  are  attenuated 


in  the  textures  of  the  small  arteries,  &  in  the  strayghtes 
of  those  passages.  "1774  TUCKER  Lt,  Nat.  (1834)  II.  43 
Nor  the  spider  entangle  the  heedless  fly  in  his  texture.  1877 
TYNDALL  in  Daily  News  2  Oct  2/4  His  physical  and  intel 
lectual  textures  have  been  woven  for  him  during  his  passage 
through  phases  of  history  and  forms  of  existence  which  lead 
the  mind  back  to  an  abysmal  past. 

•{•  c.  A  '  woven '  or  composed  narrative  or  story. 
1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vn.  xxxvlii.  §  9.  341  A  peece  of 
ancient  Saxon  coine  of  Siluer,  inscribed  with  his  name, 
Anlaf  Cynyng,  which  for  the  antiquity  of  ihe  thing,  and 
honor  of  the  man  we  Iiaue  here  imprinted,  and  placed, 
though  in  the  texture  of  our  English  Saxon  Kings. 

3.  The  character  of  a  textile  fabric,  as  to  its  being 
fine,   coarse,  close,  loose,  plain,   twilled,  ribbed, 
diapered,  etc..  resulting  from  the  way  in  which  it 
is  woven. 

1685  BOVLI;  Salubr.  Air  79  The  texture  that  belongs  to 
Linen.  1791  COWPKR  Odyss.  \,  556  Putting  off  his  vest  Of 
softest  texture.  1842  in  Bischoff  ll'collen  Manttf.  II. 
176  One  piece  of  cloth  of  German  wool,  and  another  piece 
of  South  Down  wool,  .made  of  the^ame  colour  and  texture. 
1866  ROGI-'KS  Agric.  <y  Prices  l.xxii.  573  The  linen  worn 
by  the  wealthier  classes  differed  materially  in  its  texture. 

4.  In  extended  use:  The  constitution,  structure, 
or  substance  of  anything  with  regard  to  its  con 
stituents  or  formative  elements,      a.  Of  organic 
bodies  and  their  parts. 

1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Uledtt.  iv.  iv,  The  Leaves,  .of  a  Tree. . 
are  of  a  more  solid  Texture,  and  a  more  durable  Nature 
than  the  Blossoms.  1738  WESLEY  Ps.  cxxxix.  ix,  Thou 
know'st  the  Texture  of  my  Heart,  My  Keins,  and  every 
vital  Part.  1797  M.  BAILLIE  Mori'.  Anat.  (180^)  212  The 
cartilage  is  smooth  and  thin,  and  very  soft  in  its  texture. 
1844  STEPHENS  />'£.  Farm  111.905  Butter  assumes  a  texture 
according  as  it  has  been  treated.  1882  Garden  18  Mar. 
182/3  Flavour  and  texture  should  be  our  watchword  in 
raising  Apples. 

b.  Of  inorganic  substances,  as  stones,  soil,  etc. : 
Physical  (not  chemical)  constitution ;  the  structure 
or  minute  moulding  (of  a  surface). 

1660  BOYLE  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  xxiL  165  Air  is., 
endow'd  with  an  Elastical  power  that  probably  proceeds 
from  its  Texture.  1663  —  Use/.  Exp.  Nat.  Philos.  n,  v.  xiii. 
242  Glass  acquires  a  more  or  lesse  brittle  Texture,  according 
as  . .  it  is  baked.  1793  SM  EATON  Edystone  L.  §  106  The 
stone  ..  in  point  of  hardness  and  texture  much  like  the 
Bath  stone.  1811  PINKERTON  Petralogyp.  xxii,  Mr.  Kirwan 
has  justly  observed  the  inaccuracy  of  Werner  and  his 
disciples,  who  have  confounded  the  texture  with  the 
fracture.  1813  SIR  H.  DAVY  Agric.  Cheat.  (1814)  5  Some 
lands  of  good  apparent  texture  are  yet  sterile  in  a  high 
degree.  1865  GEIKIE  Sci-n.  <$•  Geol.  Scot.  viiL  220  Gneiss  is 
too  various  in  its  texture  and  the  rate  of  its  decomposition, 
1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  63  The  loose  texture  of  snow. 

Q.fig,  Of  immaterial  things;  Constitution;  nature 
or  quality,  as  resulting  from  composition.  Of  the 
mind  :  Disposition,  as  'woven'  of  various  qualities  ; 
temperament,  character. 

1611  SPKF.D  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vi.  xix.  §  9.  104  Albeit  the  very 
texture  of  this  Epistle  carrieth  with  it  the  true  Character  of 
Antiquity,  a  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Mun.  157  Hence  it 
is  that .  .the  texture  of  Zeuxes  or  Apelles  inclines  him  to  the 
invention  or  improving  of  Painting.  1692  HENTLEY  B^'le 
Lcct,  iii.  80  An  argument .  .of  so  frail  and  brittle  a  texture. 
1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  (1779)  III.  Ixxxi.  272  Had  her 
thoughts  been  ofa  more  tender  texture.  1771  Misc.  mAnn. 
Reg.  161/1  The  whole  texture  of  the  fable.  1827  POLLOK 
Course  T.  n.  538  Creeds  of  wondrous  texture. 

6.  In  the  fine  arts :    The  representation  of  the 
structure  and  minute  moulding  of  a  surface  (esp.  of 
the  skin),  as  distinct  from  its  colour :  cf.  4b. 

1859  GULUCK  &  TIMES  Paint.  228  Impasting  gives  'tex 
ture  and  '  surface '.  1877  MORI.EY  Crit.  Misc.,  Robespierre 
Ser.  n.  64  It  is  transparent  and  smooth,  but  there  is  none 
of  that  quality  which  the  critics  of  painting  call  Texture. 

7.  attrib.   and    Comb.,    as    texture -counter,   a 
thread-counter  or  waling-glass :  see  quot. 

1909  Cent.  Diet.  Siippl.^  Textuye-countert  a  small  magni- 
fying-glass  of  low  power,  used  in  counting  the  number  of 
threads,  within  a  given  space,  in  the  texture  ofa  fabric. 

t  Te'xture,  v.  Obs.  [f.  prcc.]  trans.  To  con 
struct  by  or  as  by  weaving ;  to  give  a  texture  to 
(anything).  Usually  in  pa.  pple. 

1694  R.  UURTHOGGE  Reason  <y  Nat.  Spirits  104  Now  it  is 
certain,  .that  Matter  isalter'd,  figured,  textur'd,and  infinite 
ways  wrought  upon  and  moulded  by  means  of  motion. 
1775  JKPHSOX  Braganza  in.  1.31  This  fine  frame,  Nerves 
exquisitely  textur'd,  1778  [W.  MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agric. 
i  i  Sept,  an.  1774,  The  off-horse  treads  that  which  is  textured, 
and  destroys  the  effect.  1835  CARLYLE  Corr.  (1883)  I.  vii. 
65  A  bright  faultless  vision  ttxtured  out  of  mere  sunbeams. 

Textured  (te-kstiiud),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + -ED  2.] 
Of  a  (specified)  texture. 

1888  Daily  AVrcj  i  May  5/7  One  of  the  infinitely  light- 
textured  homespuns.  1901  IVestm.  Gaz.  3  Oct.  3/2  The 
addition  of  some  very  fine  textured  lace.  1905  Ibid.  20  Sept. 
8/1  A  close-textured,  nutty-flavoured,  easily-digested  loaf. 

Te-xtureless,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LESS.]  De 
void  of  texture  ;  exhibiting  no  texture. 

1851  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  II.  in.  n.  v.  §  14  Simple  patterns 
upon  textureless  draperies.  1864  Daily  Tel.  4  May,  The 
whole  picture  [is] . .  disagreeably  smooth  and  textureless.  1884 
SHELDON  in  ll'est.  Daily  Press  24  May  3/6  A  salvy  and 
textureless  mass. 

Texturing  (te'kstiurirjX  [f.  TEXTURE  sl>.+ 
-ING1.]  The  representation  of  the  texture  of  a 
surface  in  painting  or  engraving. 

1882  HKRKOMER  m  Artist  i  Feb.  38  To  enable  the  en 
graver  to  render  a  disturbed  surface  by  an  ingenuity  uf 
lining  or  texturing  of  his  own  devising. 


t  Te-xtury.   Obs.  ran-1,  [f.  TEXTURE  sb.  +  -v.] 

Weaving. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  ii,  Which  is  beyond  the 
common  art  of  textury,  and  may  still  nettle  Minerva,  the 
goddess  of  that  mystery. 

II  Textus  (te'kstfs).     t1-  textlis  TEXT.] 

1.  A  manuscript  or  book  of  the  Gospels  ;  a  Bible; 
=  TEXT  sb^  3  b.     Textus-case,  a  case  or  cover  for 
this  (Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

1874  MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches  52  The  gospeller 
having  received  the  textus  or  gospel-book  from  the  altar. 
1877  J.  D.  CHAMBERS  Dir.  Worship  275  At  Salisbury,  1222, 
was  one  great  Textus.  1906  Athenaeum  21  Apr.  478  A  boss 
of  this  value  was  originally  affixed  to  the  centre  ofa  Textus 
of  the  Gospels, .  .often  the  chief  ornament  of  early  altars. 

2.  Textus  tieceptuS)  literally,  received  text ;  spec. 
the  received  text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament. 

Strictly  applied  to  the  text  of  the  second  Elzevir  edition  of 
I633,  to  which  the  publisher  prefixed  the  assertion, '  Textuiu 
ergo  habes  nunc  ab  omnibus  receplum '  (Thou  hast  therefore 
the  text  now  received  by  all) ;  but  commonly  extended  to 
any  reprint  of  this  (or  of  that  of  Stephanus  1550,  on  which  it 
was  founded)  with  or  without  slight  revision,  but  without 
the  aid  of  the  early  MSS.  since  discovered  or  published. 

1856  T.  H.  HORNE  Introd.  Text.  Crit.  N.  T.  124  From  this 
sort  of  boast  sprang  the  expression  ( Textus  Receptus  '.  1885 
Atheweum  5  Sept.  296/1  Pascal's. .'  Letters  '..suffered. . 
from.  .the. .partiality  of  uncultivated  admirers  for  an  inac- 
cuiate  textus  reeeptns.  1901  F.  G.  KENVON  Handbk. 
Textual  Crit.  N.  T.  229  Some  words  of  this  re-translation 
.  .still  linger  in  our  Textus  Receptus  to  the  present  day. 

Text-writer  (te-kstirwtaj). 

jl.  A  professional  writer  of  text-hand,  before  the 
introduction  of  printing;  later,  an  engrosser  of 
legal  documents.  Obs. 

1463  Canterb.  Corporation  Ace.  (MS.),  Thomas  Howlet, 
textwriter,  alias  scrivener,  a  1490  BOTONER  /tin.  (Nasmith 
1778)  141  Sub  custodia  scriptons  text-wryter  commorantis 
apud  Seynt  Mary  Strond.  1491  in  York  Myst.  Introd.  39 
Tixt-wryters,  luminers,  noters,  turner*,  and  florischers. 

2.  Law.  An  author  of  a  legal  text-book. 

1845  POLSON  Law  Nttt.  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  II.  720/1  Text- 
writers  of  authority,  an  authority  which  they  obtain  when- 
ever  they  record  the  usages  and  practice  of  nations.. in 
a  spirit  of  impartiality.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  i.  ix.  188  The 
language  of  text-writers  upon  the  right  of  the  Lords  to  reject 
money  bills  is  uniform.  1902  SIR  E.  E.  KEKEWICH  in  Law 
Times  Rep.  LXXXVI.  346/2  In  dealing  with  a  question  of 
this  kind,  one  is  thrown  back  on  maxims  nnd  principles,  and 
the  exposition  of  them  by  text-writers  is  important.  1902 
JOYCE  Ibid.  352  i  A  dictum  which  ..is  copied  in  the  text, 
books,  and  is  considered  by  the  text-writers  to  be  law. 

t  Tey,  variant  of  TAY  Obs.,  outer  membrane  of 
the  brain,  etc. 

c  1350  Nominate  Gall.-Angl.  6  Toup  canal  et  f  cruel) 
Toppe  ley  and  the  brayne. 

Tey,  obs.  f.  TEA.     Tey(e,  obs.  ff.TiE  s6.sa\t\  v. 

Teyghte,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  TIE  v. 

Teyl,  Teyle,  Teylle,  var.  TELE  Obs.t  blame, 
obs.  H.  TEAL,  TEIL,  lime-tree,  TILE. 

Teym,  Sc.  f.  TEEM  v.~    Teyme,  obs.  f.  TEAM. 

Teyn,  Teynd^e,  obs.  ff.  TEEN,  TEIJ.-D,  tithe. 

t  Teyne.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  ON.  tein-n  twig,  rod  : 
cf.  gull--,  jdrn-teinn  rod  of  gold,  of  iron,  MSw. 
ten  'smal  stang  (af  metall)',  Soderwall;  Sw.  ten. 
Cognate  with  OE.  tdn,  MDu.  teen  twig.]  A 
slender  rod  of  metal. 

<•  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Yfom.  Pro!.  *  T,  672  He  took  out  of 
his  owene  sleeue  A  teyne  of  biluer  Which  bat  was  nat  but  an 
Ounce  of  weighte.  Ibid.  676  He  shoppe  his  Ingot  in  lengihe 
and  eek  in  breede  Of  this  teyne.  Ibid.  777  This  preest  took 
vp  this  siluer  teyne  anon  And  thanne  seyde  the  Chanon  let 
vs  gon  With  thise  thre  teynes  whiche  bat  we  han  wroght  To 
som  Goldsmyth  and  wite  if  they  been  ouht. 

Teyne :  see  TEEN  jA1,  TINJ>  v.  Obs.,  to  kindle. 

Teynt(e,  Teynter,  -o(u)r,  -ur,  Teynt-wort, 
obs.  ff.  TAINT,  TENT,  TENTEB,  TENTWORT. 

Teyre,  Teyrse,  obs.  ff.  TKAK  a.  and sb.\  TIERCE. 

Teys(e,  var.  TEISE  Obs.  Teyser,  obs.  f.  TEASEH. 

Teysoure,  var.  TEISER  Obs. 

Teytheyng,  var.  tithing,  obs.  f.  TIDING. 

Tezel,  tezill,  Tezir,  obs.  ft.  TEASEL,  TEASER. 
Tezkere,  teskere  (te-zkere).  Also  7  tes- 
keria,  -caria,  9  -car6,  tischera,  tezkera,  teskari. 
[Arab,  xijj  ta$kiraht  in  Turkish tezkere, lit.  memo 
randum,  record,  note,  f.  j5i  Sahara,  in  deriv.  conj. 
to  record,  relate,  remember  =  Heb,  "IDT  zakar  to 
remember.]  A  Turkish  official  memorandum  or 
certificate  of  any  kind ;  a  receipt,  order,  permit, 
licence  ;  esp.  an  internal  passport. 

1612  COR  VAT  in  Purchas  Pilgrims  (1625)  II.  x.  xii.  1825  A 
Teskeria  (this  is  a  Turkish  word  that  siguifieth  a  Certificate 
written  vnder  his  hand).  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  115  \Ve 
could  not  passe  without  a  Tescaria  from  the  Cadee.  1817 
By'Laivs  Levant  Company  26  That  the  Company's  privilege 
of  having  tescares  or  certificates.. be  not  forfeited.  1818 
ULAQUIERE  tr.  Pananti  xiii.  247  No  [grain]  can  be  exported 
without  a  tischera,  or  written  permit,  bearing  the  Dey's 
seal.  1858  SIMMOSDS  Diet.  Trade,  Tcscare,  Teskere,  a 
Turkish  Custom-house  certificate.  1890  Daily  Nevjs  30  June 
7/7  The  Porte  yesterday  despatched  a  teskere  to.. the 
Armenian  Patriarch,  enjoining  him  to  dissolve  the  Provincial 
Council  of  Van.  1904  Daily  Citron.  13  Jan.  5/2  A  te7kera 
or  local  passport  costing  4*.  1905  Dundee  Advertiser 
29  Nov.  n/i  The  teskari  or  passport  is  an  essential  inex 
orably  demanded  by  the  Turkish  official. 


TH. 

TH,  in  words  of  Old  English  or  Old  Norse  origin, 
and  in  words  from  Greek,  is  a  consonantal  di 
graph  representing  a  simple  sound,  or  rather  (in  Teu 
tonic  words),  a  pair  of  simple  sounds,  breath  and 
voice,  indicated  in  this  dictionary  by  the  OE.  letters 
(b)  and  (8) ;  the  former,  as  in  thin,  6ath(Y\n,  bob), 
being  the  breath  dental  spirant  akin  to  /,  and  the 
latter,  as  in  then,  bathe  (Sen,  rx'S),  the  voiced  dental 
spirant  akin  to  d.  The  group  t,  d,  J>,  C,  corre 
sponds  to  the  group  p,  b,  f,  v.  The  breath  spirnnt 
is  identical  with  modern  Greek  theta  (&,  0),  and 
approximately  with  Spanish  z  (or  c  before  e,  f). 
The  Greek  letter,  which  corresponds  etymologi- 
cally  to  Sanskrit  V  dh  (and  so,  by  Grimm's 
Law,  to  Teutonic  and  English  D),  was  in  early 
inscriptions  represented  by  TH,  and  was  a  true 
aspirate;  it  was  subsequently  often  written  T6, 
rfl,  and  had  prob.  the  sound  (t|>) ;  but  by  the 
second  century  B.C.  it  had  sunk  into  a  simple 
sound,  •=  our  (j>).  The  Romans,  having  neither  the 
sound  nor  the  symbol,  represented  the  letter  by 
TH,  as  in  Batfrn,  Thapsus,  but  app.  this  was  pro 
nounced,  at  least  in  late  Latin  (whence  in  all  the 
Romanic  languages),  as  simple/;  cf.  Greek  Sftapla, 
I-  theoria,  It.  and  Sp.  leoria ;  in  Pg.  theoria,  E. 
thi'orie,  spelt  with  th,  pronounced  with  t;  also  Gr. 
0ou/m9,  L.  Thomas,  It.  Toma,  Sp.  Tomas ;  Pg., 
F.,  Eng.  Thomas  all  pronounced  with  T. 

(2)  In  Teutonic  the  breath  spirant  (b)  was  very 
frequent,  being  the  regular  etymological  representa 
tive  of  Indo-Eur.  /  initially  or  alter  the  stressed 
vowel,  as  in  OTent.  *j>rijiz,  Goth,  fret's,  OE.  free, 
Eng.  three,  =  Indo-Eur.  *treies,  Skr.  trayas,  Gr. 
Tfni,  L.  tres ;  OTeut.  *br$fer,  Goth.  brSJiar,  OE. 
l>rdj>or,  brodor,  Eng.  brother,  =  Indo-Eur.  bhra'ter, 
Gr.  <ppaTr}/>  clansman,  L. /raster.  /The  voiced  spirant 
in  briiSor,  etc.,  was  a  later  development  (c  700  in 
English)  from  the  breath  sound  between  vowels  or 
voiced  consonants,  as  in  the  parallel  v  and  c  from 
f  and  s.  Initially,  the  same  change  of  ;]>)  to  (8)^ 
took  place  during  the  Middle  English  period  in  the 
demonstrative  group  of  words,  the,  that,  and  their 
kindred,  this,  these,  ^tho,  those,  there,  then,  than, 
thence,  thither,  thus,  etc.,  and  in  the  pronouns  of 
the  second  person  singular,  tlwu,  thee,  thine,  thy : 
these  constitute  the  only  words  in  English  with 
initial  (S).  !  In  the  same  group  of  words  in  the 
cognate  Teutonic  languages  (J>)  has  passed  through 
•  («)  into  (d) ;  thus  Ger.  das,  I)u.  dat,  Da.,  Sw.  del 
'that';  in  High  Ger.,  Low  Ger.,  and  Du.  the 
same  has  taken  place  even  in  other  original  th 
words  which  retain  (J>)  in  English  ;  e.  g.  Ger.  Jach, 
denken,  ding,  dick,  donner,  drei  —  Eng.  thatch, 
think,  thing,  thick,  thunder,  three. 

(3)  In  the  demonstrative  and  pronominal  groups  of  words, 
change  of  initial  /  to  /,   by  assimilation  to  a  preceding 
dental  (/,  d,  j),  appears  in  earlier  English.     OE.  }xt  f>e  be 
came  fixt-lt,  frytte ;  fie  Ises  fe  appears  in  the  i  ith  c.  as  fa 
trstt,  whence  modern  lest.    In  the  last  section  of  the  OE. 
Chronicle,  from  1132,  /e  after  /  or  d  regularly  becomes  te 
(e.g.  bat  te  king,  and  te  eorles).     In  the  Ormulum  and  the 
Cotton  MS.  of  Cursor  Mundi,  this  assimilation  is  seen  in  all 
the  words  of  the  the-thou  group  (Orm.  batl  ttitt  te  godd- 
spell  menebb,  wrohht  tiss  IKK,  and  tntt  te  follc  all  bess  te 
l>ett ;  Cursor,  ne  was  tar,  here  and  tare,  scho  serued  taint, 
:tK  sais  te  sau).     So  in  Ancren  Kiwle  (and  tet  is,  et  tcsse 
uerse,  beo  bet  tut  doS,  and  tes  o3er,  etc.).     In  the  course  of 
the  Mlh  c.,  this  assimilation  was  given  up,  and  the  spirant 
reappeared  (as  3). 

(4)  In  the  Runic  alphabet  (futhorc)  the  breath 
spirant  had  to  itself  a  symbol  f>  or  b  (called  them)  ; 
but   in  the  earliest  known   OE.   writings  in  the 
Roman  alphabet  this  was  represented  by  th,  the 
voiced  spirant  being  often  represented  by  d  (6) 
(sometimes  by  ///).   Before  700  probably,  the  char 
acter  S,  formed  by  a  bar  across  the  stem  of  6,  was 
introduced  ;  it  appears  in  a  charter  of  \Vihtised,  king 
of  Kent,  700-7 15  (Sweet  Oldest  English  Texts  428). 
Apparently  it  was  first  used  to  denote  the  voiced 
spirant :  see  the  proper  names  in  the  Moore  MS.  of 
liaeda,  c  737,  and  the  Liber  I'itte,  Cott.  MS.,  c  Soo, 
and  charters  before  800  generally,     lint  in  the  ninth 
century  it  was  used  for  both  spirants,  as  in  the  Vespa 
sian  Psalter,  (-815  (e.  g.  iv.  5  d'a  Se  cweoSaS),  and  in 
a    West   Saxon   charter   of  847    (0.  E.  T.  433). 
Somewhere  about   Soo  apparently,   the  thorn,  |>, 
was  adopted  from  the  Runic  futhorc,  the  earliest 
charter  showing  it  being  one  of  Coenwulf,  king  of 
Mereia,  of  811  (O.  E.  T.  456) ;  but  it  was  not  much 
used  till  late  in  the  gth  c.     A  Surrey  charter  3889 
(ibid.  451)  has  34  examples  of  8  initial,  and  35 
medial  or  final,  with  49  of  J>  initial,  and  i  medial. 
From  the  later  years  of  the  gth  c.  8  and  J>  were  used 
promiscuously  in   West  Saxon  works,  with  some 
preponderance  of  \>  initially  and  X  finally.     This 
continued  in  ME.  till  the   I3th  c.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  Durham   Kituale  and  the   Lindisfarne 
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Gospel  Gloss,  c  950,  have  uniformly  8  in  all  posi- 
tions  (except  in  the  compendium  t  for  &r/),  as 
has  also  the  East  Anglian  Genesis  cV  Exodus, 
ci250;  while  the  Mercian  portion  of  the  Rush- 
worth  Gospel  Gloss,  <"975,  and  Ormin,  £  1200, 
have  only  )>.  After  1250  the  o"  speedily  became 
obsolete ;  )>  remained  in  use,  but  was  gradually 
restricted  more  or  less  to  the  pronominal  and  de 
monstrative  words.  In  later  times  its  MS.  form 
approached,  and  at  times  became  identical  with, 
that  of.y  (the  latter  being  sometimes  distinguished 
by  having  a  dot  placed  over  it).  As  the  contin 
ental  type  used  by  Caxtpn  had  no  J>,  its  place  in 
print  was  usually  supajfed  by  th  for  both  sounds 
and  in  all  positions,  ^liut  in  Scotland,  the  early 
printers,  especially  in  the  demonstrative  and  pro 
nominal  words,  continued  the  J>  as  yt  as  in  y"'t 
yis,WttyOU  '  =  thou),  a  practice  also  common  in 
England  in  MS.,  and  hardly  yet  extinct.  Con 
fusion  with  the  modem  y  consonant,  ME.  3,  was 
avoided  in  Scotland,  sometimes  by  writing  the 
latter  j^,  but  usually  by  continuing  ME.  3  in  the 
form  3  or  z,  so  that  ye  zeir  stood  for  fa  jeir,  i.  e. 
the  year.  It  is  remarkable  that,  when  OE.  J>  and 
ft  were  both  in  use,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
differentiate  them  as  breath  and  voice  spirants, 
and  app.  no  serious  attempt  even  to  distinguish 
them  as  initial  and  medio-fmal,  as  was  done 
in  Norwegian  when  the  Roman  alphabet  was 
adopted,  ^1200,  and  in  Icelandic  befoie  1300. 
At  an  earlier  date  (prob.  ^800)  the  character  6 
was  partially  adopted  from  OE.  in  Old  Saxon,  and 
was  used  generally  in  the  middle  and  end  of  words, 
while  th  was  usual  as  the  breath  spirant  initially. 

(5)  In  a  few  compounds,  as  anthill,  outhouse,  lighthouse. 
Chat/nun,  ll'ythaat,  Yetholm,  etc.,  /and  h  come  together 
/but  do  not  form  a  digraph  ;  and  in  a  few  foreign  words, 
(chiefly  East  Indian,  as  Thakoor,  Thug,  th  represents  Skr. 
'flj  th  or  ^  Mi  l'>e  sound  being  a  /  or  t  followed  by  a  slight 
aspiration  (th,  th),  in  Eng.  commonly  reduced  to  t. 

In  a  few  proper  names  and  other  words  derived  from  or 
influenced  by  French,  as  Thomas,  Thompson,  thyme,  th  is 
pronounced  as  /;  several  other  words  were  formerly  so 
treated,  and  even  spelt  with  t,  e.g.  theatre,  theme,  theology, 
throne,  authentic,  orthography :  t  has  become  fixed  in 
treacle,  treasure.  The  late  L.  and  Romanic  treatment  of 
th  as  /often  led  to  the  spelling  th  where  /  was  etymological, 
as  in  Thames,  Sathan  \  in  amaranth,  nmianthits,  author, 
etc.,  the  corruption  has  also  affected  the  pionunciaiion. 
See  the  individual  words.  In  some  ME,  MSS.  th  frequently 
appears  for  /  or  for  d:  e.g.  tho  to,  thyll  till,  niyghtk  might, 
nyghth  night, tt//y///<;  white;  thcdc  deed,  theer  deer,  thegree 
degree,  thcpartyth  departed,  tho  do,  thogh  doth,  abvthe 
abode,  gtoundeth  grounded,  iclcdcth  y-clothed,  lowthe  loud, 
rothe  rood,  wither  under.  Karly  M  E.  scribes  (prob.  Norman) 
often  confounded  the  English  letters  |>(or  3)  and  3,  writing 
e-  8-  yfinS£  for  fafillg*i  thieving,  7C'/j,  wor^,  iovj  for  u  '* 


worfl,  wrt>}  (in  Auchinleclc  MS.  of  Florice  and  Bl.\ 

(6)  Etymologically,  modern  Eng.  th  (d)  often  represents 
an  OE.  a1,  esp.  before  r  or  tr,  as  in  father,  mother,  g ather, 
hither,  together,  etc.;  dialectally,  this  sometimes  extends  to 
other  words,  as  bladder,  ladder  wider;  on  the  other  lunul 
some  dialects  retain  original  d,  and  extend  it  to  other  words 
as  brother,  further,  rather,  southern-wood,  wether.  In 
burden  and  murder,  d  represents  the  earlier  3  of  burthen^ 
tnnrther. 

Dialectally  th  is  sometimes  Fubstituted  foryj  and  vice  versa : 
!  e.  g.  thane,  thetch,  thistelmvtthraitt  throe,  thront,  thurroivt 
for  fane,  fetch  (vetch),  fistula,  frail  (flail),  fraet  front, 
furnnv;  also  yf//,  b'uirsday,  for  THILL,  THURSDAY.  The 
Welsh  name  Llewelyn  appears  in  Eng.  as  Thlcwelyn  (Rolls 
o/Parl.  I.  463/1 ,  Edw.  I  or  1 1),  and  Fiuellen  (Shaks,  Hen.  V). 
/'/(  also  occurs  dialectally  for  ivh,  as  in  thirl,  thortlebtrryt 
thorl,  for  whirl,  whortleberry,  whorl.  Conversely,  Sc.  has 
whaing,  whang,  white ^  whittle^  for  t/twaittj*;  thwangt 
thwitet  thwittU. 

1.  The  digraph  th  and  its  sound. 

[c  1400  MAL-NDEV.  (Roxb.)  xv.  71  We  hafe  in  oure  spcche  In 

Ingland  twa  t>bcr  letters  }>an  hai  [Saracens]  hafe  in  b.tnc 

|    abce,  (>at  es  to  say,  \>  and  3,  wlulk  er  called  fam  and  $ok.\ 

:     a  1637    B.    JONSON    Eng.   C.ram.    Wks.    (Rtldg.)  775/2  Th 

|     Hath  a  double   and  doubtful   sound.     Ibid,   776/2   Some 

syllabes,  as  tke^  then,  there,  that ,  .are  often  compendiously 

and  shortly  written,  as  >*>*"X">r>     *W8  O.  PKICK  £ng. 

Orthogr.  24  Q.  What  is  the  sound  of  tk  ?    A.  Th  makes  a 

hard  sound  in  thunder,  through,  thick,  thin  [etc.J.     But,  th, 

makes  a  softer  sound  in  that,  t/iinf,  worthy,  father  [etc.). 

1     1730-6  BAILEY  folio),  Th,  in  English  is. .but  one  letter,  ora 

l.ttfra  aspirnta,      1863  MEIAILLK  HELL  Princ.  Speech  180 

I    We  confound  the  two  sounds  {b  and  d]  by  using  fur  buth  the 

same  digraph  [th\. 

2.  Th.  is  an  abbreviation  of  Tiiomi M,  TuUBauAY. 
Th.-,   th'  (ME.  ]>-%  a  clipped  form  of  some 

unstressed  monosyllables,  esp.  when  the  following 
word  begins  with  a  vowel  or  ht 

1.        THE. 

Still  dial,  in  I-ancs.,  etc. :  cf.  T'  2.     See  also  I'm'. 

1154  O.  A".tVj>Yi;/.,pemunekes.  -on  cyriccn  byrudcn  (»abbot 
hchlice.  c  laoo  OKMIN  5937  Tatt  himm  timmbeshorcnn  wass 
Hiss  shapp  o  baldc  wise,  c  1330  R.  BRI  ssi  Chron,  Wace 
5734  ^apostles  holy  lyf.  13. .  A'.  A".  Atlit.P.  C.  325  pacccs 
of  anguych  watz  hid  in  mysawlc.  1414-15  riuinptott  Corr. 
(Catnden)  p.  cxx,  Sir  Marmaduke  Con-stable  theUlcr,  knigl>t( 
.  .on  thone  partie,  &  Sir  Rot>ert  Plontpton.  .on  thoth«-r 
partie.  1485  .\'ar<il  .1,  c.  Hen.  I'll  (1896)  8  To  be  levied 
by  thands  of  Thomas  Combes.  1533  MORE  Apol.  283 
More  old  than  lhage  of  eyght  hundred  \  err.  1693  Shaks,' s 
/.ear  iv.  vi.  338  Least  that  th'infection.  .lake,  .hold  on  thee. 
—  Tftnfl.  11.  j.  iTo  To  ih'shore.  //•/»/.  131  Which  end  «' 
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th'beame  should  bow.  1883  Almondlury  $  Huddtrs/ifld 
Gfoss.  s.v.  /',  Th'  man  i'llf  mooin. 

1 2.    =  THOU.   Oh. 

c  1315  SHOKEHAM  i.  94  porwe  bat  blod  bi  soule  his  [  =  isj 
bouV-.And  borwe  bat  waier  i-wessche  bait,  c  1330  R. 
BKUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rollst  8015  per  wot  no  man  of  wham 
(>art  come,  c  1500  Debate  Carp.  Tools  6  in  Hazl.  /;'.  /'.  /'. 

1.  79  Th'  all  neucr  be  ihryfty  man.   a  1586  SIDNLY  Arcadia 
in.  Countrte  Song  99,  I  rather  would  my  sheepe   Thad'st 
killed  with  a  stroke.    1594  GKEKNK  t^  LODGE  LookingGla&se 
(Hunter.  Cl.)  25  Well  sirrha  well,  thart  as  thart,  and  so  ile 

i    take  thee. 

t  3.   =  THEY.  Obs. 

c  1540  in  Wcevcr/l«c.  fun.  tlon.  (1631)  282  God  grant 
j  hem  euirl.-iMyng  lyff,  To  whom  we  hop  lhar  yon.  1707  1- 
t  WARD  Unit.  Kcdiv.  II.  vn.  18  Th'ad  pul  ihe  holy  I'u|i|ici 
j  on  A  Surplice. 

-th,  suffix*,  n  formative  of  sbs.     a.   from  verbs; 

in  some  words,  as  bath,  birth,  death,  math,  oatli, 
OTeut.,  repr.  various  Indo-Eur.  suffixes,  as  -toi. 
-lit,  -/if,  -Ins,  in  which  the  /  following  the  stressed 

]  syllable  regularly  became/  in  Teutonic;  in  others, 
as  growth,  tilth,  goin<;  back  to  OX.  or  OE. ; 
in  others,  as  hlowth,  spilth,  stealth,  of  later  ana 
logical  formation.  In  many  words  Indo-Eur.  / 
remained  in  consequence  of  its  position,  or/  was 
subsequently  changed  to  /  :  see  -T  suffix  •'  a. 

b.  from  adjs.  (rarely  sbs.),  representing  Indo-Eur. 
-i/i?,  OTeut.  -ij>5,  Goth.  -ij>a,  OE.  -/«,  -/a,  -/,  with 

i  prec.  i-  umlaut,  forming  abstract  nouns  of  state  : 
as////4  (OE.  Jylb,  OS.  /I//I//KI  from  ful  foul), 

I    health,  length,  mirth,  strength,  truth  ;  in  ME.  an<l 

i  also  in  cognate  langs.,  dearth,  depth  ;  of  later  ana 
logical  formation,  breadth,  sloth  (cf.  OE.  sl:i:i'p ', 
wealth.  In  some  words  of  this  group,/  hn^,  b> 
phonetic  causes,  become  /,  e.g.  OE.  hiehjai,  Ml'l. 
htijjte,  now  height,  ON.  slspgt,  MK.  sUijpe,  now 
sleight :  see  -T  suffix  '•>  b. 

-th,  sujfix  -,  forming  ordinal  numbers  ;  in  modern 
literary  Eng.  used  with  nil  simple  numbers  from 
fourth  onward ;  representing  OE.  -}>a,  -)<e,  or  -ofia, 
•ode,  used  with  all  ordinals  except  jifta,  si.r/a, 
ellffla,  tu'elfla,  which  had  the  ending  -ta,  -tc ;  in 
Sc.,  north.  Eng.,  and  many  midland  dialects  the 
latter,  in  form  -/,  is  used  with  all  simple  numerals 
after  third  (Joint,  fift,  sixt,  seven! ,  tent,  hnndcrt, 
etc.).  In  Kentish  and  O. Northumbrian  those  from 
seventh  to  tenth  had  formerly  the  ending  -da,  -de. 
All  these  variations,  -th,  -t,  -d,  represent  an  original 
Indo-Eur.  -tos  (cf.  Gr.  fff/jjr-ro?,  L.  qiiiti-tus\  under 
stood  to  be  identical  with  one  of  the  suffixes  of  the 
superlative  degree.  In  OE./i//a,  sixta,  the  origin:-,  1 
/  was  retained,  being  protected  by  the  preceding 
consonant ;  the  -pa  and  -da  were  due  to  the  position 
of  the  stress  accent,  according  to  Verner's  La\v. 

The  ordinals  from  tiventittli  to  nitu-tictk  have  -et'i,  OK. 
•oSa,  -o<V.  In  compound  numerals  -t/i  is  added  only  to  thr 
last,  as  i  gVy,  the  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fort)- 
fifth  part ;  in  his  otu-ajitt-tii-fntiet'i  year. 

Tha,  Jja,  thaa,  Jjaa,  OE.  and  northern  forms  of 
Tito  Ol>s.  Tha,  dial,  form  of  THOU,  THEE. 

Thaarm,  obs.  form  of  THARM,  intestine. 

Thaborite,  obs.  f.  TABORITK  (Mount  Cl.  1674). 

Thach,  Thacher,  obs.  ff.  THATCH  v.,  -KB. 

Thack  |i;vk',j*.  N o w  dial.  Forms:  I  peso. 
4  Jjak,  J>akke,4-<>  (9  ,//«/.)  thak,  5  thakk(e,  5-6 
(9  dial.)  thake,  5-7  thaoke,  6  thecke,  thaac,  6- 
thaok  (9  St.  theck).  [Com.  Teut. :  OE.//W  «= 
\\'Eris.  thck,  OLG.  *)>ak  (MDu.  dae  (dike),  Uu., 
MLG.,  LG.  dak),  O11G.  dach,  dah,  thah  (MUG., 
Ger.  dafh)  roof,  ON.  tak  roof,  thatch  (Sw.  tak, 
Da.  tag)  :-OTeut.  *)aU*,  f.  root  }>ck-  to  cover, 
Indo-Eur.  teg-,  in  L.  teg-fre  to  cover,  tog-a  covering, 
gown,  tug-uriiiHi  hut,  cottage,  Gr.  riy-m,  arty-rj 
roof,  ariy-tiv  to  cover;  Lith.  stogas  roof ^ I II i. 
/<;;',  Irish  and  Gael,  tigh  house.  Sec  TUATCII  r .] 

1 1.  The  roof  of  a  house  or  building.  Obs. 

<iyoa  CVXKWLLF  Christ  1503  pact  hi  under  eowium  Jnece 
mosten  in-^ebu^an.  ^975  Kushu'.Gvtp.  Matt.  viii.  8  Dnhten 
nam  ic  wyroe  ^  3u  ga  under  |»acu  ininne.  IHd.  x.\i\.  i; 
Se|?€  on  Jracce  sia:  ne  sti^ad  he  nidcr.  clooo  dgs.  i't.  ( Th.) 
cxxviiL  4  pam  boon  hu-rs  bx-ce  I.-.J1  awcaxc\  c  1330  K. 
URUNNE  Chron.  Wine  ( Rolls)  14689  In  eue&es  bey  (sparrow*) 
crepte,  &  in  be  (>akkes.  1489  C  TON  Faylcs  i>f  A.  11. 
xxxvii.  156  They  ought  to  mounte  up  to  the  wyndowes  of 
the  houses  and  upon  the  lhakkcs.  1513  DOUGLAS  ^Etitii 
iv.  xii.  53  Spreding  fralhak  to  thak,  baith  hut  and  Ix-n.  1524 
LD.  DACRK  Let.  10  li'.'lsey  in  Ellis  Orif.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  1.  249 
AM  Howse-*  wherof  the  thak  and  covercings  ar  taken  aney. 
15*6  in  T.  West  Antiif.  l-'urntss (1805)  133  The  said  tenant 
to  keep  his  hous  tennantable,  upon  nis  own  charges,  with 
thake  and  walle. 

2.  That  with  which  the  roof  of  a  house  or  the  like 
is  covered  to  protect  it  from  the  weather ;  spec,  the 
covering  of  straw,  reeds,  or  the  like  disposed  so  as 
to  carry  off  the  rain  :    =  THATCH  sb.  I. 

11900  tr.  fiffa's  Ititt.  in.  viii.  [x.)  (1800)  180  |>sei  hu«e<i 
hrof , .  WJES  mid  gyrdumawunden  &mid  \>accc  bebeaht.  //•/./. 
xiv.  [xvi. J  (1890)  aoa  On  beamum  ^c  on  r.-rftnnn  ^c  on  wagum 
&  on  watelum  &  on  deacon,  c  1000  .-Ki.i  HII:  I  low.  II.  1^6 
Da  tear  bxt  hnrs  b^-t  5xc  ofoiere  cyt.in  hrofe.  14. .  \otii. 
in  Wr.-Wulcker  732/23  lltcltctara,  tliak.  14(6  A'oHiXfliai; 

II 
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Rcc.  III.  244  Thak  J>at  the  grete  wynde  blewe  of  be  house.    | 
a  1500  Chaucer's  Dreme  1773  That   they  would   ever   in     j 
houses  of  thacke,  Their  lives   lead.      1530   PALSGR.  280/1     j 
Thacke  of  a  house,  chanme.     1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  \   i     I 
To  be  well  aduised.  .before   he   lay   on   Thack,    Tile,,  .or 
Plaster.     1641  P.KST  Farm.  Bks.  {Surtees)  138  One  to  drawe 
thacke,  and  the  other  to  serve  the  thatcher.     1721  RAMSAY 

Ode  to  Mr.  F 30  Wa's  of  divots,  roof 'd  wi*  thack.    1815 

SCOTT  Guy  Af.  viii.  Ye  have  riven  the  thack  off  seven 
cottar  houses.  1859  GEO.  ELIOT  A.  Bede  x.  It  puts  me  i' 
mind  o'  the  swallows  as  was  under  the  thack  last  'ear.  Mod. 
north,  dial.  Wet  as  thack. 

(In  Eng.  Dial.  Diet,  from   Scotl.  to  Oxfordsh.,  Beiksh., 
and  from  Worcester  to  E.  Anglia.) 

b.  The  covering  of  properly  disposed  straw  with 
which  the  sloping  top  of  a  stack  of  corn  or  hay 
rick  is  thatched.  Thack  and  rape  (Sc.},  this  thatch 
ing  and  the  straw  rope  with  which  it  is  secured : 
often  nsed  allusively. 

1786  BURNS  Bng$ofAyr&  An  thack  and  rape  secure  the 
toil-won  crap.     1816  SCOTT  Antiq,  xxvi,  He  kens.,  vvha    j 
feeds  him,  and  deeds  him,  and  keeps  a*  tight,  thnck  and 
rape.     Ibid.  Gloss.,  Under  thack  and  rape  means  snug  and    ; 
comfortable.     1896  Speaker  3  Oct.  353/1  All  is  secured  in    j 
the  cornyard  tinder  'thack  and  ratp  . 

3.  transf.  Covering  (in  quot.  =  skin). 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxvii.  (Vincencius)  276  pane  of  be    .. 
ft  a  me  he  bad  hym  tak,  pat  hale  had  nothir  lith  na  pak. 

4.  attrib.  and  Cotnb.t  as  thack-roof\  thack-board, 

a  wooden  roofing  tile,  a  shingle ;  thack-broach  =  ' 
thack-pin,  thack-prick,  BROACH  sb.  5  ;  thack  divot 
(&OW9A}~  thack  turf  \  thack-gate  (Sc.} :  see  quot;  ; 
thack  house,  a  thatched  house;  thack-lead,  lend 
with  which  a  roof  is  covered ;  thack-nail,  -peg, 
-pin,  a  sharpened  pin  or  peg  used  in  fastening  the 
thatch  on  a  roof;  thack-prick,  -prod,  a  sharpened 
wand  or  stick  for  the  securing  of  thatch  ;  thack- 
rape  (Sc.  and  north,  dial.},  a  rope  (usually  of 
twisted  straw)  used  in  fixing  the  thatch  on  a  rick  or 
cottage  roof;  thack-stone,  a  thin  flat  stone  (e.g. 
Stonesfield  slate)  used  for  roofing ;  thack-tile  [OK. 
fsectitfle ;  cf.  G.  dachziegel},  a  roofing  tile  ;  thack 
turf,  a  roofing  turf  or  sod. 

1354  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  91  In  ccc  de  *thakbord' 
enip.  pro  stauro  eccleslse.     1375    HARBOUR  Bruce   iv.   126 
(MS.  E.)  For  fyre  all  cleir  Soyn  throu  the  thak  \v.r.  thik] 
burd  can  appeir.     1418  in  Rogers  Agric,  fy  Pr.  (1882)  111. 
402/1  Norwich,  Thackboard.     1447-8  Durham  Ace.  Rolls 
(Surtees)  186  In  repar.  molendini . .  in  Cm»  Thakborde.    1573 
in  Feuillernt  Revets  Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  208  Hookes  &  eies  with 
"thackbroches.     1504  Ace.  Ld.  H.  Treas.  Scot.  II.  424  For 
theking  of  divers  houses  with  Mhakdowat.    1825  JAMIESON, 
*  'Chock-gate,  the  sloping  edge  of  the  gable-tops  of  a  house, 
when  the  thatch  covers  them ;  in  contradistinction  from  the 
wind-skews  that  are  raised  higher  than  the  thatch.     1582-8 
Hist.  Jos.  VI  (1804)  209  He  ex  posit ..  sum  of  his  souldiors 
to  sum  'thak  housses  besyd  the  West  Port,   in   a   windie 
"Yght,  and  pat  the  same  in  fyre.     1725  RAMSW  Gentle 
Sheph.  n.  i,  A  snug  thack  house,  before  the  door  a  green. 
1894  Northumbld. Gloss.,  'Thack  hoose'— a  thatched  house. 
1819   W.  TENNANT    Papistry  Storm'd  (1827)  214   Capper 
and  *thack-lead  afT were  tane.    1846  BROCKF.TT.A7.  C.  Words 
(ed.  3),  *Tkack'Hail)   *Thack-peg,  "Thack-pin,  a  wooden 
pin  or  stob  used  in  fastening  thatch  to  the  roof  of  a  building. 
1828  Craven  Gloss.,  "Thack.pricks,  sharpened  twigs  for  the 
securing  of  thatch.      1876   Whitby  Gloss.,   *Thack*recaps, 
ihe  cords  for  securing  the  thatch.     1887  Siippl.  to  Jawicson, 
Thack-rape.     1442  Calverley  Charters  (1904)  253,  j  acre  of 
soile.  .where  he  maygeUandtak*thakstone.    1621  Sc.  Acts 
Jas.Vl,  c.  26  (1816)  IV.  627/1  To  thaick  be  same  againe  w» 
Sklait,  or  skail^ee,  leade,  tytld,  or  Thackstone.     1880  A.  L.    j 
RITCHIE  Ch.  St.  Baldred  37  The  roof  of  the  east  end  of    I 
Whitekirk  Church  is  covered  with  thackstones.  c  725  Corpus    ' 
Gloss.  (O.E.T.)  104-3  Imbricibus,  *(>scti?;ilum.     1477  Act  17    i 
Kdw.  /Vt  c.  4  Plemtile,  autrement  nosmer  thaktile,  roftile,    : 
ou  crestile.     1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Surrey  4  Gallic    > 
and  Thacke  Tiles.     ^1800  S.   PRGGE  Anted.  Eng.  Lang.    '' 
(1803)  279  In  Yorkshire  they  call  bricks  wall  tile,  and  tiles    ; 
thack  tile.      1576  in  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  1580.  20/1  Pro 
108  oneribus  focalium..et  *thak  turrfis, 

Thack  (b?ek),  z>.1  Now  dial.  Forms  :  5-6  (9 
dial.}  thak,  6  thacke,  7  thake,  Sc.  thaick,  6- 
thack.  [app.  partly  (in  form  thake}  from  OE. 
fiacian,  f.  p&e  THACK  sb.  (so  MHO.,  Ger.  dachen  to 
roof,  from  dock) :  cf.  Sc.  makt  tak,  for  make,  take  ; 
but  thak)  thack)  may  also  have  been  a  later  forma 
tion  from  the  sb.  See  also  THATCH  v.,  THEEK  v.]  i 

1.  intr.  To  put  thatch  on  houses ;  »  THATCH  v.$. 
<ii ioo  Gere/a  in   Anglia   (1886)   IX.  261    Me   maecg  in 

Agusto  and   Septembri  and  Octobri  Sacian,   3ecgan   and 
fald  weoxian.     1486  Nottingham  Rec.  III.  247  Paid  to  a 
thakker  thakkyng  on  pe  same  barne.    1523  FITZHERB.  Husb. 
§  27  To  mowe  theyr  stubble,  eyther  to  thacke  or  to  bren. 
1523  —  Surv.  xx.  (1539)  42  He  shall  bothe  thacke  and  daube 
at  his  owne  coste.      1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  139    j 
1'hatchers  allwayes  beginne  att  the  eize  [eaves],  and  soe    j 
thake  upwards  till  they  come  to  the  ridge. 

2.  trans.  To  cover  (a  roof)  or  roof   (a   house)    , 
with  thatch,  formerly  also  with  lead,  tiles,  etc. ;   ! 
*=  THEEK  v.  i ;  spec,  to  cover  the  top  of  a  rick  with    \ 
straw  or  other  material  so  laid  as  to  carry  off  the   I 
rain. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pa-n>.  490/1  Thakkyn  howsys,  sartategc,..     ] 
sarcitego.     1474  Coventry  Lett  bk.  389  pat  no  maner  man    \ 
frohensfurth  thak  ne  couer  his  house  with  strawe  nor  brome 
within  this  Cite.     1530  PALSGR.  754/2  Sylhe  I  can  nat  tyle 
my  house,   1   must   l»e  fayne  to  ihacke  it.     1552  Inr.  Ch. 
Goods  (Surtees  No.  97)  9  The  chtirche  thacked  with  leade, 
1611  SPKED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  v.  iv.  §  5.  22  Houses  and  cottages 
.  .Which,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  saith  were  vsually  thacked    : 
with  reed.     1621  (see  thackstone,  prec.  4].     1671  J.  FKASER 
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Polichron.  (S.H.S.)  496  Tirr  the  Kirk  to  thack  the  quire. 
1x1825  FORBY  Voc,  E.  Anglia,  Thack,  v.  to  thatch.  1863 
MRS.  TOOGOOD  Yorks.  Dial.,  It  will  take  two  threave  of 
strea  to  thack  the  hay-stack. 

Hence  Thacked(bsekt)///.a.,  thatched;  Tha-ck- 
ing  vbl.  $b,>  the  action  of  thatching;  also  concr. 
the  material  used  for  the  purpose,  thatch. 

1530  PALSGR.  699/1  This  is  a  mete  man  to  sytte  on  a 
*thacked  house  to  scarre  away  crowes.  1597  ist  Pt.  Return 
ft:  Parnass.  i.  i.  134  Some  thacked  cottage  or  some  cuntrie 
hall.  1602  ?nd  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  v.  ii.  2091  True 
mirth  we  may  enioy  in  thacked  stall.  1828  Craven  Gloss.) 
Thack'd,  thatched.  ci^o  Promp.  Parv.  490/1  AThakkynge, 
sartatectum.  1546  Yorks.  Chantry  Svrz\  (Surtees)  168 
The  reparacion  of  the  belles,  thakkyng  and  other  necessaries 
pertenyn™  to  the  sayd  chtirche.  1613  MARKHAM  Eng. 
Husbandman  i.  I.  xvii.  (1635)  103  Whole  Strawe  Wheate.. 
Husbandmen  esteeme  it  so  much  for  their  thacking.  ci68o 
H.  LKIGH  in  Macfarlane  Geog.  Collect.  (S.H.S.)  III.  252  The 
common  and  ordinary  thacking  is  of  a  kind  of  Divet  [=  sodj. 

Thack  (J>cek),  v£  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [OE.  paccian, 
app.  onomatopoeic.  Cf.  THWACK.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  clap  with  the  open  hand  or  the 
like  ;  to  pat,  slap  lightly.  Obs. 

("897  K. /ELFRF.D  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xli.  303  Swa  [swa] 
wildu  hors,  3onne  we  h[ie]  airesS  gefangnu  habbaS,  we  hie 
3accia5  &  stracia3  mjd  bradre  hande.  a  900  —  in  Cockayne 
Shrine  (1864)  185  Hine  lyst  bet  baccian  and  cys*an  3onne 
ooerneon  baer  lie.  £1305  LandCokayne  141  Tobe  maid  dun 
hi  fleeb  And  ge|j  J>e  wench  al  abute,  And  bakkepal  her  white 
toute.  c  1381$  CHAUCCB  Miller's  T.  nSWhan  Nicholas  had 
deon  thus  euerideel  And  thakked  [MS.  Pettv.  twakked] 
hire  aboute  the  lendes  weel.  —  Friar's  T.  261  (Harl.MS.) 
This  carter  thakketh  his  hors  vpon  the  croupe, 
fb.  intr.  To  beat,  to  shower  blows.  Obs. 

1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxliv.  299  Our  men  of  armes 
and  archyers  that  thakked  on  hem  so  thikke  with  arewes. 

t2.  trans.  To  clap  (something)  on  or  in  a  place. 

1542  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  IX.  42  But  here  he  thakked 
on  as  many  wordes,  as  he  did  bifore  lawes  in  the  other 
parte.  1589  R.  ROBINSON  Gold.  Mirr.  31  The  thorny 
thumps  that  Thought  did  thacke  Within  my  wofull  breast. 

3.  mod.  dial.  To  THWACK,  beat,  flog. 

1861  QUINN  Heather  Lintie  (1863)  22  (E.D.D.)  Ye  weel 
deserve  a  thackin'  For  tellin  [etc.].  1904  in  ting.  Dial.  Diet. 
(Norf.),  He  rarely  thacked  th'  old  dicky  (donkey). 

Tha'cker.  Now  dial.  [prob.  representing  an 
OE.  *j>tecere,  f.  facian  to  thatch.]  One  who  covers 
roofs  with  thatch  ;  a  thatcher. 

1420  Coventry  Leet-bk.  21  Item,  thakker,  laborer,  dawber, 
and  palyer.  1486  [see  THACK  T'.'  i}.  1573  TI/SSER  Hitsb. 
(1878)  86  Wheat  and  the  rie..Such  strawe  some  saue  for 
thacker  tohaue.  1590  Skitttle&ortkJ  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.) 
62  A  thacker  at  Tyngreve  thackinge  three  dayes,  and  onne 
to  serve  him  iij'  vjd.  1820  fttacfav.  Mag.  Oct.  14/2  Hire 
two-three  thackers  to  mend  the  thack  on  the  roofs, 

Thackerayail  (bre'kar^an),  a.  and  sb*  [f. 
proper  name  Thackeray  +  -AN.]  a.  adj.  Of  or  per 
taining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray  (1811-63)  or  his  works,  b.  so.  An 
admirer  of  Thackeray  or  his  works.  So  Tha  ck- 
eraye'sque  .7.,  Thackeray  ian  a.,  Tha-ckerayite. 
(All  more  or  less  nonce-wds.) 

1861  W.  F.  COLLIER  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.  491  Those  queer, 
delightful,  rambling,  thoroughly  Thackerayesque  Round 
about  Papers.  1885  Athenaeum  17  Oct.  497/1  All  interesting 
enough.. to  the  professional  Thackerayite.  1887  Illustr. 
Lfind.  AVit'f  22  Jan.  88/2  This  is.. almost  Thackerayian, 
indeed.  1888  Scott.  Leader  3  May  7  A  certain  cynical 
humour  which  is  almost '  Thackerayan  '  in  quality. 

Tha'ckless,  a.    Now  dial.  =  THATCHLESS. 

niSoo  Witch  Cake  in  Cromek  Rem.  Nithsdale  Song  (1810) 
284  Some  priest  maun  preach  in  a  thackless  kirk.  1897 
LD.  E.  HAMILTON  Outlaws  xviii.  209  The  auld  Redheuth 
tower  stands  thakless  and  woefu'  this  day. 

Thackster  (bse-kstai).    Obs.  exc.  dial.     Also 
5  thae-,  thakstare,6thaxster.  See  also  THATCHE-   j 
STER.     [f.  THACK  v.1  +  -STER.]  »  THACKEH. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  52/2  Broche  for  a  thacst are, ,/!>«/«£«•  ; 

lutn.     Ibid.  490/1  Thakstare,  sartitector,     1533  in  Blome-  \ 

field  Hist.  Norfolk  (1806)   III.  206  The  Reders,  Thnxsters,  \ 

Rede-sellers,. .with   their  banner.     1787  W.  MARSHALL  E.  \ 
Norf.  Gloss.  (E.D.S.),  Thackster,  a  thatcher.    a  1825  FORBY 
Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Thacker,Thackster,a.\\\&t.c\\tr. 

Thad,  obs.  form  of  THAT  r  el.  pron. 

Thae  (S*,  "Si*),  dem. pron.  and  adj.  Sc.  and  north. 
dial.  Forms:  (r-6  pa),  6  thai,  6-7  thay,  6- 
Sc.  thae,  thea,  9  theae,  n.  dial.  theea,thee.  [Mod. 
Sc.  and  north,  dial.  repr.  of  OE.  and  northern  ME. 
f>d,  tha,  midl.  and  south.  ME.  THO.  For  the  pho-  ' 
nology  cf.  mae,  nae,  sae,  twae,  whae,  =  OE.  md, 
nat  s~vdt  fwfi,  hwd,  Eng.  ;;/<?,  not  sot  two,  who.~\ 

The  Sc.   and   north,    dial,  plnral   of    THAT,  = 
ME. /a,  THO;  mod.  THOSE,     a.  pron. 

1583  Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis  613  Gude  Robert  Melwene 
of  Carnebie  I  shuld  not  racken  in  with  thea.  liy..  Aiild 
Maitlandv.  in  Scott  Minstrelsy  Sc.  Bord.,  Thou  sail  hae 
thae,  thou  sail  hae  mae.  1780  J.  MAVNE  Siller  Gun  t, 
Her  exultation  was  exprest  In  words  like  thae.  1790 
BURNS  Tarn  o'Shanter  151  Now  Tarn,  O  Tarn  \  had  thae 
been  queans.  1873  MTRRAYZ)/*!/.  S,  Scot.  182  Dynna  teake 
theae  (Don't  take  those). 
b.  adj. 

a  1584  MOSTGOMERIE  Cherrie  ff  Slae  85  To  heir  thae 
startling  stremis  cleir,  Me  thocht  it  nuisiuue  to  the  eir. 
1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  22  Pent- 
land  it  was  called,,  .evtn  as  this  day  thae  mountanisdeclairis 
sa  named.  1603  Philotus  Ixxviii,  And  send  to  }ow  thay 
ctaithis  vnsene.  1786  BURNS  Dream  ix,  Thae  bonny  bairn-  I 
time,  Heav'n  has  lent.  1826  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks.  \ 


THALAMIC. 

1853  I.  186  Thae  broad  vine-leaves  hingin  in  the  veranda. 
1837  R.  NICOI.L  Poems  (1843)  76  But  thae  hames  are  gane. 
1904  £*?.  Dial.  Diet.  (N.  Yorksh.],  Wheea's  theea  tweea 
bairns  ?  \tffrlkttmt.)  Thee  kye  i  thee  folk. 

Thaah,  paeh,  early  ME.  form  of  THOUGH. 

Thaem,  pasm,  OE.  infl.  of  THE,  THAT  ;  f.  THEM. 

Thesr,  J>ser,  obs.  form  of  THERE,  THEIB. 

Thsere,  obs.  infl.  of  THE,  THAT  ;  obs.  f.  THERE. 

Thaas,  obs.  var.  of  THES,  THESE. 

Thafe,  variant  of  THAVE  v.  06s. 

Thaff,  obs.  f.  THOUGH  ;  erron.  f.  TEFP. 

Thaft,  Sc.  f.  thought,  THOFT  (rower's  seat). 

Thag,  Thagi,  var.  THUG,  THUGGEE. 

Thagh,  tha^,  pagh,  paih,  obs.  ff.  THOUGH. 

Thai,  obs.  form  of  THEI  ;  obs.  Sc.  f.  THAE. 

<  Thaie,  thaye,  Jem.  pron.  and  adj.  Obs. 
Forms :  I  jjsese,  'Base,  3  paie,  paye.  [Late  OE. 
f&ge,  of  obscure  origin  and  history. 

Generally  held  to  be  ad,  ON. /«>,  with  r  dropped  fas  in 
Ormin's /<•$},  THEY),  and  with  -e  added,  after  plurals  like 
fallet  sume,  sivylce.  But  the  local  distribution  of  the  word 
does  not  favour  a  Norse  origin.] 

1.  dem.  (or  fers.)  pron.  =  THOSE  (THEY,  THEM). 
c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John  x.  16  Hit  gebyrao  bset  ic  laecle  bjeje 

\Hatton  <-r.  ba  hyder]  &  his  SehyraS  mine  stefne.  Ibid.  xiv. 
12  He  wyrcS  maran  bonne  pae^e  synt  [MS.  A.  ba  synd]. 
a  i  too  MS.  C.C.C.  Camb.  No.  162  Dicse  wseron  on  fruman  of 
Codes  orooe. .  ?;esceapene.  ft  1100  Salomon  ft  .Sat.  (Kemble) 
t8o  Saja  me,  hwaet  hatton  3age?  c  1275  LAY.  18474  paie 
[c  1205  heo]  were  amorwe  alle  idon  to  deabe.  Ibid.  2§sr6 
Paie  he  habbe  nolde.  n  1300  Cursor  M.  20002  (Edin.)  Ful 
mnni  a  torfer  suffrid  baie  (C.,  F.,  G.,  bai,  Trin.  bei], 

b.  as  antecedent. 

c  J27SLAY.  4240  Alle  baie  [ci205  ba]  bat  astode  hii  fulde 
to  grutide.  Ibid.  20775  paye  bat  her  bi-^eteb  eft  hii  leoseb, 

2.  dem.  adj.  =  THOSE  (sometimes  =  THE). 

10. .  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xi.  5  (Marg.  note]  Dis  sceal  to  gang- 
da^on  bae^e  twe^en  da^as.  c  1205  LAY.  12644  He  sende  his 
sonde.  .sefter.  .alle  baie  ihade  gomes.  Ibid.  19541  Alle  baie 
hal}en  ba  an  haefenene  haeh^e  silteo  [so  15015].  Ibid.  20965 
|>;iie  iljerde  men  heo  laiden  on  gleden.  c  1275  Ibid.  4532 
He..ferde..to-}eines  baie  sipes.  Ibid.  16008  Wat  bi-tocneb 
baie  drakes  [ci2os  badraken]? 

t  Thail,  thayl,  theil,  obs.  forms  of  TAEL. 

1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Maniielslo's  Trav.  i.  (1669)  68  A  Thei! 
of  Silver.  Ibid.  II.  106  Black  Lacque,  at  ten  Thails  the  Picol. 
Ibid.  147  Forty  seven  thousand  Thayls,  or  crowns. 

Thaim,  -e,  obs.  and  dial,  forms  of  THEM. 

Thain,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  THANE,  THEGH. 

Thair,  Sc.  f.  THAR  v.  impcrs.,  to  need;  var. 
THIK  Obs.,  this,  these ;  obs.  Sc.  f.  THERE,  q.  v., 
also  in  Comb.  :  see  THEREABOUT,  etc. 

Thair,  -e,  -es,  obs.  or  Sc.  ff.  THEIR,  -s.  Thairf, 
var.  THAHF.  Thairm,  Sc.  f.  THARM,  intestine. 

Thais(e,  Thaive :  see  THOSE,  THEAVE. 

Thak,  thakk(e,  obs.  and  dial.  var.  THACK. 

tTha-kin,a.,thosekincl(of):seeTHOnndKiNl6. 

13..  Cursor  At.  27282  In  bakin  thinges.  (Cf.  THOSE  II.  2  c.) 

II  Thator,  thatoor  (tha-k«r).  East  hid.  [a. 
Hindi  thakur,  Skr.  thd-kkura  a  deity.]  A  word 
meaning  Lord,  nsed  as  a  title  and  term  of  respect 
(cf.  domimts,  don,  seigneur,  etc.) ;  also  applied  to 
a  chief  or  noble,  esp.  of  the  Rajpoot  race. 

1800 Rlisc.  Tracts  in  Asifit.  Ann.  Reg.  312/1  Burwarrah, 
which  belongs  to  a  Thakur  named  Bickermajeet.  1844 
H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  n.  x,  II.  429  Under  an  active 
and  prudent  Raja  the  Thakurs  might  be  subjected  to  con 
trol.  1862  BRVKRIDGE  Hist.  India  vn.  vii,  The  leading 
thakoors  or  chiefs.  1895  MRS.  CROKER  Village  T.  125  She 
was  married  to  the  heir  of  a  rich  thakur.  1904(0.  fifz'.  July 
234  He  commended  the  Thakors  for  their  consistent  support. 

Hence  Tiia'kurate,  the  district  or  territory  per 
taining  to  a  thakur. 

1901  Mission  Record  United  Free  Ch.  Scot.  Aug.  363/2 
Adjoining  thakurates  will  share  the  boon. 

Thalam,  -ame  (J>a"lam).  rare.  [ad.  L.  thalam- 
HS  :  see  THAI.AMUS.]  A  nuptial  chamber. 

1791  W.  BARTRAM  Carolina  446  A  booth  or  pavilion., 
formed  of  green  boughs. -was  the  secret  nuptial  chamber., 
no  one  presuming  to  approach  thesacred, mysterious  thalame. 

II  Thalamencephalon  ((-EHamense-faVn). 
Anat.  [f.  THALAM(O-  +  ENCF.PHALON.]  That  pait 
of  the  brain  which  develops  from  the  posterior 
part  of  the  anterior  cerebral  vesicle,  and  includes 
the  optic  thai  ami,  optic  nerves,  and  parts  about  the 
third  ventricle.  Also  called  diencefhnlon,  middle 
brain,  etc.  Also  anglicized  Thalame'ncephal. 

1875  HUXLEY  in  Encycl,  Brit.  I.  767/1  The  optic  nerves 
are  attached,  as  usual,  to  the  floor  of  thethalamencephalon. 
1875  HUXLEY &MARTIN.£/^;«. -#«>/.  (1883)185  The  fore-brain, 
which.. comprises  three  divisions;  the  thalamencephalon 
the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  the  olfactory  lobes.  1891 
Cent.  Diet.,  ThalamencephaL 

Hence  Tha  lamencepha'lic  (-s;"fK'lik),  a.  Anat., 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  thalamencephalon. 

Thalamic(t>alae-niik,  hce'lamik),  a.  [ad.  mod.L. 
tlialamic-us :  see  THAIAMUS  and  -ic.]  Of  or  per 
taining  to  a  thalamns  ;  in  Anat.,  pertaining  to  the 
optic  thalamus. 

1860  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Thalamicus,  Bot.,  applied  by 
Lestibondois  to  the  insertion  which  takes  place  upon  the 
receptacle :  thalamic.  1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet., 
Tlialamic  nuclei,  special  collections  of  gray  matter  wilhin 
the  optic  thalamus.  1893  W.  R.  GOWERS  Dis.  Nera.  Syst. 
(ed.  2)  II.  394  Internal  thalamic  haemorrhage.  iSqpAllbutt's 
Syst.  Meil.  VII.  615  Hxmorrhage  in  the  thalamic  region. 


THALAMIFLOHAL. 

Thalamifloral  (|\u.lamifl6Vral\  a.  flat.  [f. 
mod.L.  Thalamifioi-R',  DeCandollc  iS..(f.  THALA 
MUS  +  L.  fids,  JlC'i--  (lower)  +  -AI..  Cf.  F.  thalami- 
/lort.]  Belonging  to  the  sub-class  ThalantiflornilA 
dicotyledons,  in  which  the  stamens  are  inserted  on 
the  thalamus  or  receptacle ;  hypogynous.  So 
Thalamiflo  rons  '. 

1857  HENl-KhV  Dot.  5  454  Some  Tlialamiflorous  Orders. 
fl'iJ.  §  478  Parietal  Thalamifloral  Orders.  1871  OLIVER 
Klein,  Bat.  i.  v.  58  TlKiIamiflor:il..as  Buttercup  and  Wall 
flower.  1880  GKAV  Struct.  Bat.  ix.  8  2. 340  Thalami/lorons, 
petals  (distinct)  and  stamens  on  the  torus,  i.e.  free. 

Thalamite/J'Se-lamait).  Gr.  Antiq.  [ad.  (Jr. 
0aAa/<<Ti;s,  f.  6aKa.jj.rn  inner  chamber,  one  of  the 
compartments  of  a  ship.]  In  the  ancient  trireme, 
a  rower  in  one  of  the  tiers  of  rowers,  generally 
supposed  to  be  that  which  occupied  the  lowest 
bench  ;  but  the  actual  arrangement  is  disputed  :  see 
quots.  Cf.  THKAXITK,  XVGITE. 

i88«  KncyJ.  Brit.  XXI.  806/2  Behind  the  zygile  sat  the 
thai. .mile,  or  oarsman  of  the  lowest  bank.  \yAAtkcnxum 
7  Apr.  429/2  The  three  orders  of  rowers  .there  seems  little 
reason  to  doubt,  .refer  to  the  parts  into  which  the  ship  was 
longitudinally  divided.. the  tlialamites  (being)  in  the  bows. 

II  Thalamium   (.bal^-mium).    Hot.      [mod.L. 


dim.  of  THALAMUS.]     (See  quot.  1866.) 

i86t  BKNIT.EY  Man.  Sot.  (1870)  375  The  body  of  the 
apothecium  constitutes  the  thalamium.  1866  Treas.  Bot., 
Thalaminm,  a  hollow  case  containing  spores  in  algals;  also 
the  disk  or  lamina  froli/era  of  lichens,  and  a  form  of  the 
h\  nieniiim  in  fungals. 

Thalamo-  Jwlamo),  before  a  vowel  thalam-, 
combining  form  of  Gr.  0d\afun  THALAMUS,  used  as 
a  formative  in  some  anatomical  words.  Thala- 
mocoele  (Jwlam«s/:l)  [Gr.  xoiAm  cavity,  ventricle], 
the  cavity  of  the  thalamencephalon ;  the  third 
ventricle  of  the  brain.  Thalamocrtvral  a.,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  optic  thalamus  and  to  the  cms 
lerebri  (Gnus  2  b).  See  also  THALAMKNCKI-IIALO.V. 

'899  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Thalamoccele,  cavity  of  thalamen 
cephalon.  The  thalamic  ccelia,  or  third  ventricle.  Ibid., 
Thalamocntral. 

II  Thalamus  (bee-lames).  PI. -mi(-mai).  Also 
(in  sense  3)  in  Gr.  form  thalamos.  [L.  thalamus, 
a.  Gr.  0a\a/ios  an  inner  chamber.] 

1.  Atiat.  A  part  of  the  brain   at  which  a  nerve 
originates  or  appears  to  originate ;  spec,  the  OPTIC 
thalamus. 

[1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Teclin.  I,  Thalami  Nerrorum 
Optical  urn,  are  two  Prominences  of  the  lateral  Ventricles  of 
the  Cerebrum  ;  so  call'd,  because  the  Optick  Nerves  rise 
out  of  them.)  17S6  Gentl.  .Ma.f.  XXVI.  517/1  The  thalami 
here  appeared  very  thin,  and  Ihe  pia  mater . .  was  overspread 
with  blood-vessels  of  an  unusual  size.  1856  Toon  &  BOW 
MAN  Phys.  Anal.  II.  38  Each  tract  adheres  to  the  outer  side 
of  us  corresponding  thalamus  for  some  distance.  1879  St. 
George's  Hosf.  Kef.  IX.  513  An  abscess,  .in  the  right  optic 
lhalamus,  opening  just  behind  the  tacnia. 

2.  Hot.  a.  The  receptacle  of  a  flower,  on  which  the 
carpels  are  placed  ;  the  torus,     b.  See  quot.  1842. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Suff.,  Thalamus,  in  botany,  a 
term  u>ed  to  express  that  part  of  the  flower,  .where  the 
embryo  fruits,  .are  lodged,  and  where  afterwards  the  seeds 
are  contained.  1766  LEE  Intrcd.  Hat.  Glvs-.,  Tlialamus, 
..the  Receptacle.  1842  rennyCycl.  XXI V.  274  i  Thalamus 
li  also  used  in  Cryptogamic  botany,  in  common  with  Thallus, 
to  express  the  bed  of  fibres  from  which  many  fungi  spring 
up.  1861  HF.NII.EY  Man.  Bot.  (1870)  208  The  extremity  of 
the  peduncle  or  pedicel.. is  called  the  Thalamus,  or  some 
tim-'-,  but  improperly,  the  Receptacle. 

3.  Anli;>ol.  An  inner  or  secret  chamber. 

1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  c>.  Mailer's  Anc.  Xr/}48The  thalami, 
secret  chambers  for  the  women.  1884  Times  15  Aug.  4  The 
s.une  pattern  as  that  found  on  the  roof  of  the  thalamos. 

Thalassal  (bals-sal),  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  9a\aaaa 
sea  +  -AL.]  —  THALASSIC  (in  quot.  in  sense  2). 

1887  Prac.  Boston  A'al.  I  Hit.  Soc.  417  The  time  required 
for  the  accumulation  of  such  a  stratum  in  the  thalassal  seas 
is  probably  great. 

Thalassarctine :  see  THALASSO-. 
Thalassian  (balx-sian),  a.  and  sb.     [f.  Gr.    I 
t?a\a<7tri-os  marine,  f.  0d\aoaa  sea  +  -AN.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining   to  the  sea,   marine; 
spec,  applied  to  the  marine  tortoises  and  turtles. 

1850  KKODERIP  ffotebk.  Nat.  x.  (1852)  264  Nature  has  modi 
fied  the  Chelonian  type  into  the  Thalassian  shape. 

Comt.  1869  BROWNING  Kiiif  t,  Bk.  ix.  803  Pompilia 
..Springs  to  her  feet,  and  stands  Thalassiali-pure. 

B.  sb.  A  marine  tortoise  or  turtle. 

1850  BBODERIP  A'otcfi,  A'at.  xi.  (1852)  276  And  now  a  few 
words  on  the  natural  history  and  capture  of  some  of  these 
ThalasMaus.  1900  K.  T.  DL-LLKN  Idylls  </  Sea  164  The 
lhalassians  or  oceanic  tortoises,  from  which  alone  our 
supplies  are  dra  AH. 

tThala-ssiarch.  Obs.rarc-".  [f.  Gr.  6a\aaai- 
os  marine,  maritime  +  -vpx°s  ruling,  ruler.]  Hence 
t  Thala-ssiarchy  Obs.  rare-".  (See  quots.) 

1656  BLOINT  Glossogr.,  Thalassiarclt,  an  Admiral  or  chief 
Officer  at  sea.  1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  TAaiastianAy,  the 
Admiralship,  or  the  office  of  the  Admiral. 

Thalassic  (bal.-c-iik),  a.  [ad.  F.  thalassi.me 
(Brongniart  1829),  f.  Gr.  Oa\aaaa  sea:  see  -ic.J 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sea  ;  growing  or  living 
in,  or  formed  in  or  by  the  sea  ;  marine,    f  In  Geol. 
applied  after  Brongniart  to  strata  supposed  to  be    , 
of  marine  formation  (pis,). 
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1860  MAVNE  t'.rfos.  Ler.,  Ti'ialassn  us,  Gtfl,,  applied  by 
Braaniut  to  the  strata  of  superior  .sediment,  L  e.  those 
found  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the  limestone  exclu 
sively:  thalassic.  1890  Cent.  Diet.  s.  v.  Littoral,  Deposits 
..foimed  in  deep  water,  or  thalassic  rocks.  1897  S|AKV 
KINCSLKV  IV.  Africa  423  Agnes  rouses  me  Ironi  my 
thalassic  couch  and  suggests  Mass  at  5.30  a.  m. 

'<i.  Pertaining  to  the  (smaller  or  inland)  seas  as 
distinct  from  the  pelagic  waters  or  oceans. 

1883  J.  R.  SEELEY  E.\fans.  Eng.  87  [see  POTAMIC].  Mel., 
Eurooean  civilisation  passed  from  the  thalassic  to  the 
oceanic  state.  1884  (?.  Kcv.  July  140  He  (Lord  Duflerinl 
seems  tohavegrasi>ed  the'oceanic  'rather  than  the '  thalassic 
nature  o_f  our  Empire.  1899  Times  9  Jan.  6  The  thalassic 
civilization  of  the  Mediterranean. 

-So  t  Thala  ssical  a.   Ot>s.  rare-"  (see  quot.). 

1656  BLOUNT  Closscgr.,  Thalassical,  of  a  blew  colour  like 
the  sea-waves,  sea-green  or  blew. 

Thalassin  (Jalarsin).  Chem.  [See -IN'.]  A 
poison  found  in  the  tentacles  of  sea-anemones. 

1909  in  Cent.  Diet.  Suppl. 

T,  halassi  nian,  a.  and  sb.  [f.  mod.L.  T/ia/as- 
sina  +  -IAN.]  a.  at//.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Thalas- 
sinidif,  a  family  of  long-tailed  decapod  crustaceans, 
the  scorpion-lobsters,  b.  sb.  A  crustacean  of  this 
I  family.  So  Thala  ssiiioid  a. 

1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXIV.  274/2  Mr.  Milne  Edwards 
ariangesthe  family  of  Thalassinians,  or  Uurrowing  Macrura, 
between  the  Scyllarians  and  the  Astacians.  I  bid.,  Cry  ftp- 
bfanchids,.  .all  the  Thalassinians  which  are  without  respira 
tory  appendages  suspended  under  the  abdomen. 

Thalass.o-  (balscs(o),  Thala'ssi(o->  from 

Gr.  &d\aaya  sea,  and  Oa\affat-os  marine,  formative 
elements  of  learned  words.  Thalassa  rctine  it. 
'/.ool.  [Gr.  apar-oi  a  bear],  of  or  pertaining  lo  the 
Polar  Hear.  Thalassarctos.  Thalassico'lliclan[(lr. 
KoAAa  glue],  a.  belonging  to  the  T/ialassicollidat, 
a  family  of  single-celled  radiolarinns ;  it.  a  radio- 
larian  of  this  family.  Thala'ssio-,  Thala'sso- 
phyte  [-PHYTE],  a  plant  of  the  Tlialassiophyla  (see 

|  quot.) ;  a  seaweed,  a  marine  alga ;  hence  Thalas- 
sio-phytxras  a.,  belonging  to  the  Tluilassiophyta. 

\  Thalasso-meter  [-METEK],  a  tide-gauge.  Tha- 
lassometri'cian  twiue-wd.,  one  who  measures  the 

|   sea.      Thalasso-philous  a.  [-PHIL],  fond  of  the 

I  sea,  living  in  the  sea.  Thalassopho  bia,  a  morbid 
dread  of  the  sea.  Thalassothe  rapy :  see  quot. 

:   See  also  THALASSOCKACV,  etc. 

1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXIV.  277/1  '  T/ialaisipfhytcs . .  is  the 
name  given  by  Lamouroux  to  designate  the  vegetable  pi  >- 
ductions  of  the  ocean. . .  It  is  equivalent  to  the  term  Hydro 
phytes  of  Lingbye,  and  the.. Marine  Alga:.  1900  I!.  D.JACK. 
KasGlou.  Bot.  Terms,  Thalassophyte.  i8s8Si.M.MOsus  Diet. 
'I  radi-,  '  Thalassometer,  a  tide-gauge.  1652  Ni  I.HHAM  tr. 
Sclden's  MareCl.  5,  I  have  heard  of  a  Geometrician,  or  one 
that  could  measure  Land  ;  but  never  of  a  *  Thalassometrician, 
one  that  could  measure  or  lay  out  Hounds  in  the  Sea.  1891 

i  Cent.  Diet.,  *Thalassophilous.  1897  tr.  Ki/vfs  I'sycliol. 
Emotions  n.  ii.  213  Every  morbid  manifestation  of  fear  is 
immediately  fitted  with  a  Greek  designation, ..and  we  have 
aicmophobia,  belenophobia,  "thalassophobia,  potamophobia, 

!  etc.  1890  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  *Tlialasst>thcrapy,  treatment  of 
disease  by  sea  bathing,  sea  voyages,  etc. 

Thalassocracy()>a:la's<>-krasi).  Rarely -craty. 
[ad.  Gr.  Ga\aa<JOKparia,  f.  0d\aaoa  sea  -t-  -Kparia, 
-CBACY.]  Mastery  at  sea ;  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea. 
1846  GROTE  Greece  I.  xx.  II.  151  The  legendary  thalasso- 
craty  of  iMinos.  1880  I!.  HKAD  Guide  Coins  t,  Medals  I'rit. 
Mits.  6  The  Phooean  Thalassocracy  lasted  from  about 
602-558  B.C.  1903  Corn/I.  Mag.  Feb.  258  The  existence  of 
the  Phoenician  thalassocracy  can  be  proved  in  detail. 

Thalassocrat  (kate-sJkrat).  [f.  after  prec.: 
see  -CHAT.]  One  who  has  the  mastery  of  the  sea. 

1846  GROTE  Greece  i.  xii.  I.  311  An  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  great  thalassocrat  to  conquer  Sicily.  1847  /<W.  n. 
xxxin.  IV.  327  The  earliest  of  all  Grecian  thalassokrats 
or  sea  kings.  190$  G.  G.  A.  MI-MAY  in  Q.  Kcv.  Apr.  352 
At  present  England  is  the  thalassocrat. 

Thalassography  (J>Kl*s<rgrafi).  [f.  THA- 
I.ASSO-  +  -GBAi-HY.  Cf.  mecl.Gr.  6a\aoao-fpa<t>os 
describing  the  sea.]  The  branch  of  physical  geo 
graphy  which  treats  of  the  sea,  its  configuration 
and  phenomena ;  oceanography. 

1888  A.  AGASSIZ  Wile)  Contribution  to  American  Thalasso. 


in  our  knowledge  of  the  ocean  depths. 

Hence  Thalasso-grapher,  a  student  or  investi 
gator  of  thalassography;  Thala  ssographic,  -ical 
aiijs.,  of  or  pertaining  to  thalassography. 

1881  GIGUOLI  in  Nature  18  Aug.  358/1  The  war. steamer 
of  the  Italian  Royal  Navy  H'ashinf^tfH, . . left  Maddalena 
on  the  2nd  inst.  on  her  thalassographic  mission.  1900  IHd. 
4  Jan.  228/1  Thalassographic  researches  in  the  Mediter 
ranean.  1891  Smithsonian  lust.  Ktf.  (1894)  370  note, 
'  .  .il  and  thalassographical  investigations. 

Thalatto-  (bilorti;),  combining  form  from  Gr. 
Oa\arra,  Attic  for  9oAa<rffO  sea,  =  TUALASSO-,  as  in 
Th alattoc racy  (-(ikrasi  ,  Thalattocraty  >fk  ral  i ; 
=  THALASSOCBACY  ;  Thalattcrlogy,  that  branch 
of  science  which  treats  of  the  sea. 

1839  T.  MITCIII.U.  J-'rars  c-/  Aristotk.  Introd.  80  The 
first  thalattocracy  which  the  history  or  ihe  world  supplies. 
1874  free.  Physical  Six.  l-oml.  7  Nov.  I.  5J  A  sulficient 
theory  of  (halaltology.  1886  K*g.  Hi,t.  Kev.  I.  626  To 
reduce  the  Kyklades  and  establish  a  thalattokraty. 


THALLIC. 

'  Thale-cress  (|'ri-l,kres).  [f.  thale,  ad.  mod.L. 
Ihaliaiia  adj.  (f.  Thai  the  name  of  a  German 
physician,  1542-83)  +  CRESS.]  A  book-name  of 
Sisyin!»-iunt  thalianum  (Aral'is  tlialiana,  Linn.), 
N.O.  Cniciferse,  a  small  herb,  bearing  small  white 
flowers.  Also  called  Thale  Kod-cress. 

1778  LIGHTFOOT  Flora  Scot.  I.  3s8  Thale's  Cress,  or  codeil 
Mouse-car.  1835  HOOKKR  llrit.  Flora  led.  3)  1.  307  S[iiyiH- 
I'riuut]  tluilieiHtim,  (common  Thale-cressJ. 

II  Thaler  (.ta-lsr).  [G.  thaler  POLLAB.]  A 
German  silver  coin;  a  dollar:  see  DOLLAII  i. 

1787  ^IA^Y  tr.  Ritslteck's  Trav.  Germ.  I.  xviii.  204  Making 
a  Baile's  Dictionary  . .  the  true  price  of  which  is  five 
guineas,  sell  at  Vienna  for  loo  lhalers.  1858  SIMMONDS 
Diet.  Trade,  Thaler,  a  German  coin  of  30  silver  grosschen, 
worth  about  }s.  sterling.  1864  CAKLVLE  h'redk.  (,/.  xvn.  v. 
IV.  57!  'Let  my  ducat  be  a  Joachimsthal  one,  then  !'. .'a 
Jsacliimstlial-cr ' ;  or  for  brevity,  a  'TV/rt/^r';  whence 
Tlialcr,  and  at  last  Dollar. 

ThalerOphagOUS  bailtrffigss),  a.  Entom. 
[f.  Gr.  6a\(pds  blooming,  fresh  +  -</«-y-os  eating  + 
-Ofs.]  Feeding  on  fresh  vegetable  substances. 

1819  MACLKAY  llorx  Kntomol.  I.  27  Thalerophagous 
insects,  or  such  as  live  on  green  or  fresh  vegetable  food. 
1816  KIIIBY  &  SP.  Entomsl.  III.  .vxxv.  604  The  sapro- 
phagous  tribes  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Macl-eay  are  commonly  of  a 
more  dark  and  dismal  aspect  and  colour  than  those  which 
feed  upon  such  as  are  living  and  fresh,  denominated  thalero- 
phagous  by  the  same  learned  author.  1840  Su  MNSON  ?t 
SIIUCKAKD//U/./UJI-C/IIL  vi.  221  Thethalerophagons  groups. 

II  Thalia  ^alsi-a).  [a.  Gr.  SaAtm  v'  luxuriant, 
blooming  ',  f.  6d\\eiv  to  bloom).] 

1.  The  eighth  of  the  Muses,  presiding  over  comedy 
and  idyllic  poetry;  also,  one  of  the  three  Graces, 
patroness  of  festive  meetings. 

1656  in  HLOUXT  Glossc-gr.  1711  SIMUISII.  Chnrac.  (1737) 
I.  317  The  Thalia's,  the  Polyhymnia's,  the  Terpsychore », 
the  Euterjie's  willingly  join  their  p.irts.  1790  C.^^^IJtt.l. 
Pleas.  Hofe  II.  108  Turn  to  the  gentler  melodies  that  suit 
Thalia's  harp,  or  Pan's  Aicadian  lute. 

2.  Rot.  A  genus  of  aquatic  herbaceous  plants, 
N.O.  MarantateK,  natives  of  tropical  America. 

1756  P.  lliiowNE  Jamaica  (1789)  112.  1878  DARWIN  in  Lift 
f,  Lett.  (1887)  1 1 1.  287  In  Thalia  cross-fertilization  is  ensured 
by  the  wonderful  movement,  if  bees  visit  sc\eial  flowers. 

f3.  /.ool.  An  old  synonym  of  the  genus  S.VLP.v -. 

1756  P.  UROWNI-:  "Jamaica  (1789)  384  The  Tlialia,  with  .1 
sc]uarc  eiett  crest. .  .The  Thalia,  with  a  rounded  depressed 
crest.  1842  KtMmKDKt.Sc.lfK.,Tnalidaiis,Tliaadti.  . 
the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Tunicaiies,  of  which  the  genus  .WAi 
or  T/tatia  is  the  type. 

b.  A  genus  oi  coleopterous  insects. 

1838  F.  \V.  HOPE  CoUoplctist'*  Man.  11.  7  -. 

4.  Astron.  The  twenty-third  of  the  Asteroids. 

Thaliacean  [Jtseliia-Din),  a.  and  sb.  /.ool.  [f. 
mod. I,.  Thalidcca  (f.  Thalia  :  see  prcc.  3)  +  -AN.] 
a.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Thalimea,  an  order 
of  tunicate?,  including  the  Salpidx,  etc.  b.  .>/<. 
A  member  of  this  order. 

(1888  KOU.KSION&  JACKSON  Anim.Life 441  TheTh.vli.n.  .1 
aie  free-swimming,  and  more  or  less  barrel-shaped. .  .'I  lie 
test  is  very  thin  and  delicate.  ..  The  muscle  fibres  ..  (are) 
arranged  in  circular  hoops  round  the  barrel-shaped  body. ) 

Thalian  (,|>alai-an,  J><?Hiaii\  a.  [f.  THALIA  + 
-AN.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Thalia  as  the  muse  of 
pastoral  and  comic  poetry ;  hence,  of  the  nature 
of  comedy,  comic. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1882  I.  WALKEK  Scot,  a  Poems  100  My 
wit  can  wimple  Thro'  Thalian  songs  like  Kate  Ualryniple. 

Thalictrine  Vr;ali-ktr9in).  Chcm.  [f.  next  + 
-INKS.]  A  crystalline  alkaloid  contained  in  7/w- 
liclnttn  inacro<arpum,  in  poisonous  action  resem 
bling  aconitin  but  less  violent. 

1881  DOASSANS  in  Jrxl.  Chem.  Soc.  XL.  52. 

II  Thali'ctrtun.  Bot.  [L.  thalictrum  (Pliny), 
a,  Gr.  Sa\iKTpov.  ]  A  genus  of  perennial  herbs  (N.O. 
J\anu>icnliuc&),  bearing  panicles,  corymbs,  or  ra 
cemes  of  green,  white,  or  yellow  flowers,  without 
petals  or  involucre.  There  are  several  species,  ul 
which  three  are  British,  T.  fiavum  being  the 
Common  Meadow  Kue;  T.  ayui/<,yi/e/in»i  is  an 
Alpine  species,  known  as  the  Feather  Columbine. 

1664  LVKLVN  AW.  Htrt.,  May  (1729)  205  Flowers  in 
Prime,. .  Prunella,  purple  Thalictrum.  1741  Cemfl.  f'aru.. 
Piece  II.  iii.  (ed.  3)  373  Kealherfew,  Thahctrums  of  several 
kinds,  1883  Century  Mar.  (X...  819/1,  I  saw  the  dainty 
Ihalictmm,  with  its  clover-like  leaves,  standing  in  thicket, 
there,  fresh  and  green. 

Thalidan:  see  THALIA  3,  quot.  1842. 

Thallene  0>x-liii).  Chem.  [f.  Gr.  6d\\-<iy  to 
bloom  +  -ENE.]  (See  quot.  1881.) 

1872  H.  MORTON  in  Chem.  Xms  6  Dec.  272/2  The  al>ove- 
described  body,  which  I  may  as  well  call  thallene  hcieafier. 
1881  WAI  is  l>:ct.Cliem.\\\\.  1918  Thallene,  a  solid  hydro 
carbon,  isomcric  with  anthracene,  obtained  from  the  last  pro. 
ducts  which  pas*  over  in  the  distillation  of  American  petro 
leum.  It  is  extinguished  by  a  splendid  green  fluorescence. 

Thallic  J'.x-lik,,  a.  Chem.  [f.  THALLI-L-JI  + 
-1C.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from  thallium ; 
spec,  applied  to  compounds  containing  thallium  in 
smaller  proportion,  relatively  to  oxygen,  than 
thaHious  compounds.  Thallic  oxide  ^  Thallium 
trioxide,  TljO^. 

1868  WATTS  Diet.-  Clum.  V.  750  In  solutions  of  thallic 
tails,  the  thallium  may  be  estimated  by  reducing  the  thallic 
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thalline  fringe  is  very  conspicuous.  1871  W.  A.  LEIGHTON 
Liclu'ii-Flora.  179  Thalline  margin  entire. 

ThalliOUS  (Jwliss),  a.  Cheni.     [f.  TIIALLI-UM 

+  -ous.]  Abounding  in  thallium  ;  spec,  containing 
thallium  in  greater  proportion,  relatively  to  oxygen, 
than  thallic  compounds.  T/iallious  oxide  =  Thal 
lium  monoxide,  Tl.^O. 

i858  WATTS  Diet.  Cltem.  V.  749  Thallic  salts  are  easily 
tli>tinguished  from  thallious  salts  by  their  behaviour  with 
alkalis.  Ibid.  750  [see  THALLIC].  1873  —  Fowiics'  Client. 
(ed.  n)  412  Thallious  Iodide,  Tl  I,  is  formed  by  direct  com. 
bination  of  its  elements,  or  by  double  decomposition. 

t  Tha-llite.  Min.  Obs.  [a.  F.  thallite  (  J.  C. 
Delametherie,  1792),  f.  Gr.  6d\\-tiv  to  flourish, 
bloom,  or  Oa\\6$  young  shoot  (in  allusion  to  its 
colour)  +  -ITE1.]  A  rejected  name  for  EPIDOTE 
occurring  in  yellowish-green  crystals. 

1801  LiouuNON  in  r/iil.  Trans.  XCII.  291  The  substance 
called  thallite  (the  cfiiiote  of  the  Abbe  Hauy).  1868  DANA 
Min.  (ed.  5)  284  Thallite.  .was  rejected  because  it  was  based 
on  a  varying  cliaractt-r,  color. 


THALLIFEROUS. 

lo  lhallious  sails  \vil!i  an  alkaline  sulphite.    1873  —  Jfo-.uncs'    ] 
Client,  (ed.  n)  411  The  Trichloride  or  Thallic  Chloride. 

Thalliferous  (bseli-feras),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-FERGUS.]  liearing  or  containing  thallium. 

1867   Urfs  Diit.  Arts,  etc.  III.  889  A  very  considerable 
amount  of  the  thallifeious  deposit.    1868  WATTS  Diet.  Client.    '( 
V.  742  In  burning  thalliferous  pyrites  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  sulphuric  acid. 

Thalliform  (Jra-lifjum),  a.  Bot.  [f.  THALL-US 
+  -FORM.]  Having  the  form  of  a  thallus. 

1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Tliallilie  (harhin),  sb.  Fhann.  Also  -in.  [f. 
Gr.  6a\\-(iv  to  bloom  +  -IKE5.]  A  trade  name  lor 
a  colourless  compound  used  as  an  antipyretic, 
obtained  by  the  reduction  of  the  coi  re5ponding 
chinoline  derivative. 

Chemically    it     is     tetra-  -  _  „  /CH2.  CH.., 

hydropaiamelhoxyquinolme,    l-";ul-li"3\  jj jj  .  CH3  " 

1885-8  FAGGE  &  PVE.SMITH  Prim.  Mcd.  (ed.  2)  I.  205 
Tliallin(thesulphateorlartrateofletra-hydro-paiachinanisol) 
is,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  as  efficient  or  more  so  [than  Antl- 
jiyrin],  and  safer.  1898  Alltutt's  Syst.  Med.  V.  234. 

b.  attrib.  Thalline  periodide,  thalline  sul 
phate  :  see  quots. ;  thalline  urine,  urine  affected 
by  the  use  of  thalline. 

1899  SyJ.  Soc.  J.ex.,  Tlialline  feriodide,  T.  periodasul- 
phatc.  (Not  official.)  A  combination  of  iodine  and  thalline 
sulphate,  niack  and  crystalline. . .  Tlialline  sulphate. .  .The 
sulphate  of  a  synthetically  prepared  base  derived  from 
chinoline.  ..A  yellowish  white  crystalline  powder,  with  an 
odour  [like]  coumarin,  and  an  aromatic  bitter  taste. 

Thalline   ()>a:-loin),  a.   Bot.     [f.  THALLUS  + 
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Thalloid  (|wloid),  a.   Hot.    [f.  THALI.-US  + 
-oil).]    Of  the  form  of  a  thallus.   So  Thalloi'dal  a. 
1857  HENKKEY  Hot,  §  318  A  lobtd,  green,  thalloid  stein. 
bid   §  321  The  Thalloid  Hepaticse  have  a  broad,  more  or 


Ib 


less  succulent  lobed  leaf-like  expansion  in  place  of  stein  and 
leaf.  1875  UENNETT  &  DYER  tr.  .Sacks'  Hot.  160  In  Ihallo- 
phytes  and  thalloid  Hepalica:,  dichotomy  is  very  widely  pre. 
valent.  1900  15.  IX  JACKSON  Class.  Bot,  T.,  Thalloldal. 

Tliallome  (|ia;-l<wn).  Bot.  [ad.  mod.L.  thal- 
loma,i.tha!l-us  +  -oma:  cf.  rhizome.]  =  THALLUS. 

1875  BENNKIT  &  DYER  tr.  Sacks'  Bot.  izi  The  thallome  of 
Stypocaulon.  .shows  how  the  apical  cell  of  the  lateral  shoot 
grows  immediately  from  the  apical  cell  of  the  principal 
process  as  a  lateral  protuberance.  Ibid.  130  It  is  now 
agreed  to  apply  to  those  vegetable  structures  in  which  the 
morphological  distinction  of  stem  and  leaves  cannot  be 
carried  out  .  .  (and  from  which  true  roots  are  always  absent), 
the  morphological  term  Thallus  or  Thallome. 

Thallophyte  (J>se-Wfeit).  Bot.  [f.  mod.L. 
Thallophyta,  pi.  f.  Gr.  flaAAo-s  green  twig  +  QVTOV 
plant.]  A  plant  belonging  to  the  lowest  of  the 
great  groups  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  comprising 
those  of  which  the  vegetative  body  is  a  thallus, 
including  Alga;,  Fungi,  and  Lichens;  a  cellular 
cryptogam  ;  =  Lindley's  THALLOGEX. 

1854  BAI.FOUR  in  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  8)  V.  142/2  These  tribes, 
from  having  no  foliaceous  axis  but  simply  a  cellular  expan 
sion,  have  been  called  Thallogeus  or  TliaUophylcs.  1873 
HENNEIT  &  DYER  tr.  Sachs'  Bot.  2o7Thallophytes.  _  Under 
this  term  are  comprised  Alga:  and  Fungi  (Lichens  being  also 
included  in  the  latter  section).  1885  GOODALE  Physiol.  Hot. 
(1892)  164. 

Hence  ThaUophytic  (-frtik)  a.  Bot.,  of  or  per 
taining  to  the  thallophytes.  1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Tha-llose,  a.  Bot.  -  THALLOID. 

1900  in  B.  D.  JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot.  T. 

Thallous  (l«E-bs),a.  C/iem.  [f.  THALL-IUSH- 
-ous  :  cf.  aluminous,  tantalous.~]  =  THALLIOUS. 

1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII.  220/1  Thallic  salts  are  related 
to  thallous  pretty  much  as  manganic  are  to  manganous.  .  . 
Thallous  chloride. 

II  Thallus  Ore-Life).  Bot.  [L.  thallus,  a.  Gr. 
SaXKus  a  green  shoot,  f.  6a\Xuv  to  bloom.]  A 
vegetable  structure  without  vascular  tissue,  in  which 
there  is  no  differentiation  into  stem  and  leaves, 
and  from  which  true  roots  are  absent. 

1829  I.OUDON  Encycl.  PI.  (1836)  874  (Liclienes).  .the  thallus 
.  .  is  either  pulverulent,  crustaceous,  membranous,  foliaceous, 
or  branched  and  shrub-like.  1846  LlNDLEY  Kiy.  Kingti.  2 
A  thallus  is  a  fusion  of  root,  stem  and  leaves,into  onegeneral 


,  . 

Thallium  (Jwlii'm).  ff.  Gr.  8a\\-6s  a  green 
shoot  (0aA\«i'  to  bloom),  from  the  brilliant  green 
line  distinguishing  its  spectrum  +  -IUM.]  A  rare 
metal,  bluish  white  in  colour  with  leaden  lustre, 
extremely  soft  and  almost  devoid  of  tenacity  or 
elasticity  ;  occurring  in  small  quantities  in  iron  and 
copper  pyrites.  Atomic  weight  204;  symbol  Tl. 

1861  CKOOKES  in  Cfictn.  A'fws  16  March,  III.  193  On  the 
Lxislence  of  a  New  Klement.  H'id-  'S  May  303,  I  have 
thought  .  .  to  propose  for  it  the  provisional  name  of  Tlialliitiii, 
from  the  Greek  0aAAo¥,  or  Latin  thallus,  a  budding  twigv 
which  I  have  chosen  as  the  green  line  which  it  communi 
cates  to  the  spectrum  recals  with  peculiar  vividness  the 
fresh  colour  of  vegetation  at  the  present  time.  1871  KOSCUE 
Klein.  Client.  162  Thallium  was  discovered  in  iS6i  by 
Crookes,  by  means  of  spectrum  analysis,  in  the  deposit  in 
the  flue  of  a  pyrites  burner.  1874  tr.  Lominel's  Light  114 
The  splendid  green  light  of  Thallium  is  more  strongly 
refracted  than  the  yellow  light  of  Sodium. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  thallium  alloy,  spectrum  ; 
thallium  glass,  a  variety  of  glass  of  great  density 
and  refracting  power,  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
thallium  is  used  instead  of  lead  or  potassium  ; 
thallium  green,  the  colour  of  the  thallium  line, 
the  vivid  green  line  of  the  thallium  spectrum. 

1868  WATTS  Diet.  C/tem.  V.  745  The  length  of  the  wave  of 
the  green  thallium-line  is  0-0005348  millimetre.  Ibid.,  Thal 
lium-salts  are  highly  poisonous.  Ibid.  758  Thallium.glass. 

Thallodic  ()>a:hrdik),  a.  f>ot.  [f.  THALLUS  + 
-ODE  +  -ic.]  Formed  like,  of  the  nature  of,  or  per 
taining  to  a  thallus.  So  Thallodal  (-pu-dal)  a. 

1860  MAVNK  Expos.  Lex.,  Thallodic.  1871  \V.  A.  LKIGHTON 
Lii.hen-t'lorei  179  Thallodal  margin  persistent. 

Thallogen  (JiEe'Wdgen).  Bot.  [f.  THALL-US  + 
-GEy,  after  exogen,  endogen,  etc.]  *=  THALLOPHYTE. 

1846  LINDLEY  Vcg.  Kingd.  2  Those  simpler  plants  which 
exist  without  the  distinction  of  leaf  and  stem,  are  also  desti 
tute  of  flowers...  Among  the  many  names  that  Botanists 
have  given  such  plants,  that  of  Thallogens  is  here  preferred. 
1857  liERKELEYCy/*'"^.  Eot.  §  55-  69  Thallogens  (plants  in 
which  there  is  a  fusion  of  root,  stems,  and  leaves  into  one 
general  mass).  1858  CAKPENTKR  ^f.f.  Phys.  §  123. 

llcncc  Tliallog-e-nic,  Thallcrgenous  adjs.,  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  thallogens  ;  of  the  nature  of  a 
thallogen. 

1854  BALFOUR  in  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  8)  V.  146/1  Lichens.. 
belong  to  the  Thallogenous  division  of  Cryptogamics.  1857 
H.  MILLER  Test.  Rocks  i.  9  The  fir*t  class,  .in  the  ascend* 
inK  order  is  this  humble  thallogenic  cla^s. 


-  .....    .      _,  ----  „  ----  -- 

flattened,  cellular,  leaf-like  expansion,  called  a  thallns. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1861  HENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  67  Such  are  ..  termed  Cormo- 
pliytcs  or  stem-producing  plants,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  lhallus-fornnng  plants  or  Thallophytes.  1875  BENNETT 
&  DYEK  tr.  Sac/is'  Hot.  160  The  flat  extension  of  the  thallus 
or  thallus-like  stem.  Ibid.  130  In  contradistinction  to 
Thallus-plants  (Thallophytes),  all  plants  in  which  leaves 
can  be..  distinguished  might  be  termed  Phyllophytes. 

Thalrnud,  -1st,  obs.  forms  of  TALMUD,  -1ST. 

-  [Ger.  thahveg 


II  Thalweg(ta-lveg,-vexr)- 
bottom  ])ath  of  a  valley,  f.  thai  valley  (see  DALE) 
+  ZM5J-WAY.     Also  in  Fr.  (1815  Traitt  de  Paris, 


Littrl).]  The  line  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley 
in  which  the  slopes  of  the  two  sides  meet,  and 
which  forms  a  natural  watercourse  ;  also  the  line 
following  the  deepest  part  of  the  bed  or  channel  of 
a  river  or  lake. 

1862  WKAXALL  Hugo's  Mistrables  v.  xxii,  The  grand 
sewer  running  along  thethalweg  of  the  valley.  MlHarftr'i 
Mag.  LXIV.  275  Thalweg.  .is  a  German  geographical  term, 
employed  in  the  records  of  the  congress  of  Berlin,  which 
designates  the  line  of  lowest  level  formed  by  the  two  oppo 
site  slopes  of  a  valley.  1894  (May  12)  Agreemt.  I'etw,  Gt. 
Brit.  <jr  Congo  State  in  Part.  Papers  Kng.  XCVI.  26  Thence 
it  [the  boundary]  shall  follow  the  'thalweg'  of  the  Nile 
southwards  to  Lake  Albert.  1897  fcducat.  Rev.  XIII.  89 
This  thalweg  which  forms  a  nearly  continuous  waterway 
from  the  Volga  to  the  Amur. 

Tham,  obs.  f.  THEM  ;  obs.  dat.  sing,  and  pi.  of 
THAT,  THE. 

Thamarike,  Thamarind,  obs.  ff.  TAMARISK, 
TAMARIND.  Thame,  obs.  f.  TEAM  ;  Sc.  f.  THEM. 

Thames  (temz).  Forms  :  I  Temes,  1-5 
Temese,  (4-5  Th-),  5  Temze,  Temeze  (Tamise), 
6  Ternys,  Temmes(se,  Themes,  -ys,  Themise, 
Thamyse,  6-7  Tharaise,  6-  Thames.  [OE. 
T^MEse  '.  —  *  Tantisn,  ad.  L.  Tanu'sa,  Tamesis,  ad  . 
Brit.  Tamlsa  :  cf.  Welsh  Tafwys,  F.  Tamise^  The 
name  of  the  river  on  which  London  is  situated  :  also 
attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  in  Thames  boat,  Thames- 
side  ;  Thames-lntilt  ,  -derived  adjs. 

cSg3  K.  ALFRED  Ores.  v.  xii.  §  2  Neah  baire  ie  (>e  mon 
ha:t  Temes  [».  r.  Temese].  1377  LANOL.  P.  PI.  B.  xil.  i6r 
Take  two  stronge  men  and  in  themese  caste  hem.  c  1450 
Shane  MS.  73.  If.  214  (Halliw.)  Put  therto  tweyne  galones 
of  clene  Temese  water  that  is  taken  at  an  ebbe.  1503  Rolls 
cfParlt.  VI.  527/2  A  Ryvere  called  the  Thamyse,  otherwyse 
called  the  Temmesse.  1649  LOVKLACE  To  Altkea'u,  When 
flowing  cups  run  swiftly  round  With  no  allaying  Thames 
[i.  e.  water].  1688  K.  HOLME  Armoury  m.  xv.  (Koxb.)  26/1 
He  beareth  Azure,  a  Skuller,  or  a  Thamise  boate,  Or.  1712 
AumsoN  Sped.  No.  383  r  5  With  a  good  deal  of  the  like 
Thames-Ribaldry.  1895  Daiiy  Ntws  28  Dec.  5/4  The 
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Thames-derived  waters  show  a  marked  improvement.  1902 
COKNISH  Watur.t/ist  Thames  169  The  crowning  glory  of  the 
'J  liame^iside  flats. 

b.  Phrase.  To  set  the  Thames  on  fire  (f  set  ftre  to 
the  Thames )  f  bum  the  Thames],  to  do  something 
marvellous,  to  work  wonders.  Usually  with  nega 
tive  •=  to  work  no  wonders,  never  to  distinguish 
oneself. 

A  writer  in  N.  <$•  Q.  of  25  Mar,  1865,  p.  249,  surmised  that 
Thames  here  was  urig.  tcmse  a  bieve,  which  he  supposed 
that  an  active  fellow  might  set  on  fire  by  force  of  friction. 
Tliis  conjecture  has  no  basis  of  fact.  The  phrase  has  also 
been  used  of  the  Rhine  (a  1638)  and  other  rivers.  See 
N.  $•  Q.  8th  s.  VI.  502,  and  Skeat  Stud.  Past.  §  205-6. 

1778  KOOTE  Trip  Calais  m.  iii,  Matt  Minnikhi.  .an  honest 
b^irgoise^..  won't  set  fire  to  the  Thames,  though  he  lives  near 
the  Bridge.  ijtijCneBuRHnoc].  1796  Grose's  Diet.  Vttlg. 
Tongue  s.  v.  Thames,  He  will  not  find  out  a  way  to  set  the 
Thames  on  fire  ;'  he  will  not  make  any  wonderful  discoveries, 
he  is  no  conjurer.  18..  W.  K.  NORKIS  (Dixon),  I  hardly 
expect  him  to  set  the  Thames  on  fire ;  but  I  hope  his  mother 
will  never  have  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  him. 

Hence  Thameser  (te'mzaa),  one  who  is  con 
nected  with  the  Thames  in  some  way ;  Thames- 
ian  (temrzian)  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Thames. 

1614  T.  GENTLEMAN  Way  to  Wealth  43  Hy.  .the  yongmen 
of  the  Sea-coast  Townes,  euen  as.  .amongst  the  Theamsers. 
1859  SAI.A  Gaslight  «f  D.  ix.  105  Floating  on  the  muddy 
bosom  of  the  Thamcsian  stream. 

Thaiuiii  (jjami-n).  Also  -ine,  -yn,  -eng. 
[Burmese  thamin^\  A  deer(CfeftWf  eldi]  ofliurmah 
and  Siam,  resembling  the  swamp  deer. 

1888  Casselfs  Encycl.  Diet*,  Thamyn  ..  RttCfmtS  eltii^ 
Eld's  Deer,  so  called  from  Captain  Eld,  who  discovered  it 
in  1838.  1900  POLLOK  K:  THOM  Shorts  Burma  iv.  136  In 
the  tree-jungle  beyond,  I  shot  a  thamine  and  hung  it  up. 
1903  Edin.  Rev.  July  197  A  peculiar  looking  deer  is  the 
thameng. 

II  Tliaxmnuz,  Tammuz  (tce-mwz).  Also  6 
Thamus,  7  Thamuz,  7-9  Tamuz.  [Heb.  TOH 
tawmftz.']  The  tenth  month  of  the  Jewish  civil 
year,  and  the  fourth  of  the  sacred,  containing  twenty- 
nine  days,  and  corresponding  to  parts  of  June  and 

J"iy- 

Also  the  name  of  a  Syrian  deity,  identified  with  the 
Phoenician  Ad&n  or  Adonis,  whose  annual  festival  began 
with  the  new  moon  of  this  month. 

iSSSCovEROALE  Ezck.  viii.14  There  sat  women  mournynge 
for  Thamus,  1614  PUKCHAS  Pilgrimage  i.  xvii.  89  This  is 
called  the  mourning  for  Thamuz,  which  Innius  interpreteth 
Osiris,  whence  the  fourth  moneth  (commonly  their  Haruest) 
is  called  Tamuz.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  i.  446.  1827  KI-.UM-: 
Ch*.  JVari7th  S.  after  Trin.  1853  KINGSLI.Y  Hypatiav. 
1909  Whitaker's  Almanack  72  Jewish  Calendar:  June  20 
New  Moon,  Tamuz  i.  July  6  Fast  of  Tamu/. 

||  Thamnium  (jwmniym).  Bot.  [mod.L.  a.  Gr. 
Oapviov,  dim.  of  $apvos  shrub.]  (See  quot) 

1866  Treas.  Bot,,  Thammitm^  the  branched  bush-like 
thallus  of  lichens. 

Than  (San,  2fen;  as  a  separate  word  called 
Ssen),  conj.  Forms:  a.  1-3  6-,  J>oune,  (itfone, 
^Son)  ;  /3.  i  Uanne,  J>senne,  1-4  panne,  3  peene, 
3-4  pane,  4-5  thanne ;  7.  2-5  penne,  2-3  pane, 
(3  peone),  3-5  pen,  (5  thenne,  7  yen),  4-8  then ; 
5.  i  than,  2-6  pan,  3  (Orm.)  pann,  (4  pain),  4- 
than  (abbrev.  7-8  yn,  yn)  ;  f.  5  an,  9  dial.  'n. 
[O^..  panne, fonne.fsennCy  also/a?/,/<v/;  originally 
the  same  word  as  THEN"  (OE.JWWK*l/WWM,/iiW«tf), 
the  adv.  of  time.  Its  employment  as  the  connec 
tive  particle  after  a  comparative  (=  L.  quam,  F. 
(/tie}  is  a  pre-EnglUh  development,  existing  already 
in  WGer.  :  cf.  OHG.  thannet  danne,  MHG.  danne, 
denne,  Ger.  denn  (now  largely  Bnpplanted  by  a/s), 
OS.  ihant  MDu.  dtinnet  dan,  Du.  dan^  all  used 
after  the  comparative.  (Not  so  in  Gothic  01 
Scandinavian.) 

How  the  conjunctive  use  arose  out  of  the  adv.  of  time  is 
obscure.  Some  would  explain  it  directly  from  the  demon 
strative  sense  *  then  ',  taking  '  John  is  more  skilful  than  his 
brother 'as  =  'John  is  more  skilful;  then  (-after  that)  his 
brother'.  Others  derive  it  from  the  relative  or  conjunctive 
use  ofOE./0»M(Tl«N6^a  'When,  when  as  ',  thus  'When 
as  (whereas)  his  brother  is  skilful,  John  is  more  (so) '.  The 
analogy  of  L.  quam  favours  a  relative  sense. 

When  interrogative  or  demonstrative  words  became  con 
junctive  or  relative  they  lost  their  stress  and  were  liable  tu 
weakening.  Already  in  the  8lh  c.  OE.  Jxiiinc  appears  as 
&(«,  /««,  ///««,  a  form  exemplified  in  nearly  every  century 
since,  though  down  to  c  1500  the  fuller  contemporary  forms 
of  the  demonstrative  adv.,  ,/*«««£?,  /f«w,  /line,  />enet  etc., 
were  also  in  use.  When  the  adv.  was  reduced  to/^w,  from 
the  i5th  c.  spelt  then,  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  spell 
the  conjunction  in  the  same  way,  which  during  the  i6th  c. 
nearly  triumphed;  but  in  the  i?th  c.  the  tide  turned,  and 
by  1700  or  a  little  later  the  conjunction  was  differentiated 
from  the  adv.  as  Maw.  As  the  latter  was, and  is,  pronounced 
(osn^  it  is  manifest  that  it  might  be  written  either  then 
(5en)  or  than  (San)  with  equal  approximation  to  the  actual 
bound.] 

1.  The  conjunctive  particle  used  after  a  com 
parative  adjective  or  adverb  (and  sometimes  after 
other  words:  see  2-4)  to  introduce  the  second 
member  of  the  comparison;  the  conjunction  ex 
pressing  the  comparative  of  inequality  (cf.  As  3). 
In  use  it  is  always  stressless,  usually  joined  accentu 
ally  to  the  prec.  word,  e.g.  wore  than,  less 
other  than  (mG'ufon,  Ic'sSan,  y5aj<5an). 
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The  two  membcis  of  the  comparison  arc  most  commonly 
of  the  same  grammatical  form,  e.  g.  two  clauses  (the  latter 
of  which  may  be  contracted  in  various  ways*,  two  substan 
tives,  two  pronouns,  two  infinitives,  two  adjecti\es,  two 
adverbs,  etc.,  but  not  invariably  so:  see  the  quots.  iTwo 
infinitives  connected  by  than  in  mod.  Kn-.  either  both  have 
/•;  or  are  both  without  it ;  formerly  (until  c  1800),  esp.  after 
had  rather  had  better^  the  second  infinitive  often  had  to 
when  the  first  was  without  iL) 

Instead  of  than  after  a  comparative,  as  (like  Ger.  als)  is 
common  m  Scotland,  the  north  of  England,  and  in  parts  of 
Ireland  and  the  United  Slates ;  nor  (>tart  ner)  appears  to  be 
dialectal  everywhere  from  Shetland  to  Hampshire  and  Corn- 
wall,  as  well  as  in  Ireland  and  America  (see  K.D.D.),  but 
seems  never  to  have  been  literary  except  in  Sc.,  where  also 
na  was  formerly  used.  In  Sc.  the  relation  is  sometimes 
expressed  by  be  (.=  by)  as  'this  field  is  bigger  be  that' 
(Jamieson  s.  v.  lln). 

a.  t8»5  Vesp.  Psnltt-r\\.  5  [Iii.  3]  Du  lufedes. .  unrehtwis- 
nive  mac  Son  spreocan  rehtwisnisse.  Ibid.  lxxxiii[ij.  n  [10] 
Ic  seceas..bion  in  huse  godes  mac  oonc  eardian  in  &etel- 
dum  synfulra.  c  893  K.  /F,Li  KtD  Ores.  i.  i.  §  19  Seo[sae]  is 
bradi  e  bxmne  3:1115  man  ofer  seon  ma:se.  c  1000  Ags. 
Gosf.  John  i.  15  He  wa;s  a;r  bonne  ic.  a  1173  Cott.  flout. 
•jig  pa^e  hi  wolde..beon  betere  bonne  he  ^esceapen  were, 
i  1*05  LAY.  6515  pe  mon..pe  mined  to  him  seoluen  Mine 
bonne  [c  1275  pan]  he  ma^en  walden. 

ft.  831  Charter  of  Eadu>tild\\\  O.  E.  Text  a  445  N'is  eoel- 
mode  enis  meshond  neorSes  cynnes  fcume  endwald.  a  1000 
.-tttkic  ColfajMy  (Disc.  3)  in  Wr.-Wukker  oo  Leofre  ys  us 
beon  bcnrangcn  for  lare  t-a:nne  hit  necunnan.  a  njSCV)1/. 
Honi,  -2\i)  \Vursan  hanne  ;Liii;  ofler.  c  1*05  I, AY.  3030  pe 
king  heo  loucde  more  panne  [.  i-jjs  ban)  ba  tueie  be  o'dre. 
IHd.  8916-17  Leouere  him  weore  pane  [1*1275  ^;il'l  al  his 
loud,  pcne  al  his  seoluer,  ba:ne  al  hU  gold,  c  ii»o  Hcstiary 
-'67  ^Iore  danne  man  weneft".  01450  Knt.  dc  In  'J'cur 
(19-36)  24  With  fairnesse  rather  thanne  with  rudenesse. 

V-  c  1175  Lamb.  Honi.  17  lietere  hit  is  bet  heo  beon 
ispilled.  .pentie  mid  alle  fordon.  Ibid.  139  pis  dei  is.. 
stoueiisit>e  brictere  bene  be  sunne.  c  1105  LAV.  11954  Ma 
beonc  [£1275  bane]  heo  rohten.  c  1175  XI  rains  of 
Hell  121  in  O.  E.  Misc.  150  pe  stude  is  pnstron  bene  be 
nyht.  c  1320  Cast.  Love  196  Anil  rabure  he  dude  hi-;  wyui.-> 
Ijode  pen  he  heold  be  heste  of  gode.  c  1400  Land  Troy  Bk. 
joio  That  ladi..That  is  genteloui,  then  ;e  or  he.  1-1420 
Chron.  I'ifod.  3195  A  nother  gretter  miracle  ?tt  benne 
bi>.  -i  1425  Cnrs:>r  M,  9452  (Laud;  She  levyd  more  the 
fend  Then  god.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  ix.  \x.\v.  395,  I 
am  more  heuy  that  I  can  not  mete  with  hym,  thenne  for  al 
the  hurtes.  1535  COVERUALE  /'s.  xc\[ij.  4  He  is  more  to 
be  feared  then  all  goddes.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids,  N.  in.  i.  90 
A  stranger  Piramus,  then  ere  plaid  here.  16..  SIR  W. 
MuuE  Sffftn.  to  Margareit  \.  13  With  vertue  grac'd  far 
more  yen  forme  of  face.  1611  UIIILK  /V.  Ixxxiv.  10, 
I  had  rather  be  a  doore  keeper  in  the  house  of  my  God, 
then  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickednesse.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  it.  745,  I  know  thee  not,  nor  ever  saw  till  now 
Sight  more  detestable  then  him  and  thee.  1684  KAKL 
KOSCOM.  Kss.  Transit  I 'erst  48  The  fault  is  more  the  Lan 
guages  then  theirs. 

5, 735  IJ.CDA  Death-song  2  Naenij  uuiurthil  thonc  snotturra 
than  him  tharf  Me.  c  laoo  OKMIN  1985  patt  wollde  bettre 
Drihhtin  Godd..pann  batt  te  lafTdi*}  wa:re  shennd.  Ibid, 
15689  patt  wass  till  Crist  *}et  ner  bitanht  pan  hise  posstless 
w«erciin.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Hatidl.  Synne  6043  5yt  hyt  ys 
wer^  ban  ys  be  lore.  13. .  Cursor  J/.  23240  (Cott.)  Herder 
ban  \Edin.  bain]  es  here  irmn  niell.  1393  LASGL.  /*,  /'/.  C. 
11.  144  And  deyerabere  ban  to  d->  eny  dedlich  synne.  c  1440 
Jacob's  UV//302  5e  are  more  hethyne  m  "jourc  werkjs  ban 
we.  1474  CAXTOS  Cheste  u.  ii.  bivb,  The  chyld  that  so 
wyscly  contriued  the  lye  rather  than  he  wolcf  discouere 
theyr  coimceyl.  1566  PAIM-J.H  I'al,  l^lcas.  (1813)  II.  538, 
I  had  rather  dye  than  once  to  open  my  mouth.  1681  SIR  T. 
UROVVNE  Chr.  Mor.  in.  §  25  Some  had  rather  never  have 
lived  than  to  tread  over  their  days  once  more.  1710  AUDI- 
SON  Tiitlcr  No.  -.-20  P3  Water,  colder  than  Ice,  and  clearer 
tlian  Christal.  1731  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  in.  g  13  Tin: 
generality  of  mankind  obey  rather  force  than  reas-.n. 
1766  (ioi.osM.  /  'it.  \\f.  xii,  Vou  have  more  circumspection 
than  is  wanted.  1774  —  A*«/.  Hist.  (1776)  III.  30  They.. 
rather  tread  their  enemies  to  death  than  gore  them.  178* 
COWPKR  Mut.  Forbearance  20  Some  people  are  more  nice 
lhan  wise.  1803  Jtiii  KSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  3, 1  had  rather 
ask  an  enlargement  of  power  from  the  nation.. than  to 
assume  it.  183*  TKN  NY-SON  To  7.  S.  ix(  Great  Nature  is 
more  wise  than  L  1850  —  /«  Mem.  xxvii.  16  Tis  better  to 
have  loved  and  lost,  lhan  never  to  have  loved  at  all.  1848 
OICKKSS  Dotttbty  xxxii,  Being  a  whit  more  venturesome 
than  before.  1854  MRS.  JAMESON  Bk.  of  Th.  (1877)  37  We 
all  need  more  mercy  than  we  deserve.  1875  Juwhrr  IJlato 
(ed.  3)  I.  36  Than  which  nothing,  .can  be  more  irrational. 
1908  K.  BACOT  A.  Cutnbert  v.  41  She  would  have,  .accepted 
the  results  even  of  a  titjsaliianct.  .rather  than  that  Cuth- 
bertsheugh  should  not  pass  to  a  son  of  mine.  Mod,  He 
likes  dogs  better  than  cats.  He  likes  dogs  better  tlum  I. 
That  is  easier  said  than  done.  He  said  He  would  sooner  die 
than  yield. 

abbrev.  1689  Col.  Rcc.  Pcnnsylr.  I.  317  This  may  be 
sooner  and  safer  done  yn  returning  me  yt  sum.  1705 
Hi  AkNECW/<r/.  B  JuIy(O.H.S.>I.  2  His  Latin  is.,  better  yn 
Salmasius's. 

t.  1463  Somerset  Medieval  Wills  (1001)  197  If  their  title 
be  better  an  myne,  c  1900  Xcw  Kngid.  dial.,  Kicked  him 
higher  'n  a  kite. 

b.  \Vith  a  personal  or  relative  pronoun  in  the 
objective  case  instead  of  the  nominative  (as  if  than 
were  a  preposition). 

This  is  app.  the  invariable  construction  in  the  case  of  than 

.  \\likh  is  universally  accepted  instead  of  tjtan 
With  the  personal  pronouns  it  is  now  considered  incorrect. 

1560  Hi  BLR  (Gene v.) /•>«'.  xxvii.  3  A  fooles  wrath  is  heauicr 
then  them  bothe.  1569  J.  SANI-OHD  tr.  Agriffla's  I'an. 
ArUs  165  We  cannot  rcsiste  them  that  be  stronger  then  vs. 
1718  PRIOK  Better  Answer  27-8  For  thou  art  a  girl  as  much 
brighter  than  her,  As  he  was  a  poet  sublimer  than  mr.  1761 
(loLDSM.  Cil.  W.  xxxviii,  I  am,  not  less  than  him,  a  dcspiscr 
of  the  multitude,  a  1774—  Sun:  Kxp.  Phi  tot.  (1776)  1.  163 
Others,  later  than  him,  who  appeal  to  experience  as  well  as 
he,  affirm  the  conttary.  179*  WAKM-IEID  Men;.  11504)  '• 
108  He  was  much  older  than  me.  1815  Scorr  C,ny  M.  x\ii, 


I, .could  not  be  e.\pt.Ui:d..ti-  be  wUtr  lit. in  her.  c  1825 
lien-jobs  StCtmd Swtktr  '  i.  Vou  arc  old,  And  many  yeais 
nearer  than  him  to  death.  1861  O'CuRRY  Lcct.  MS. 
Material*  =53  He  is  better  than  me,  then,  said  the  monarch. 

1548  UUALL,  etc.  Erastn,  Par.  blark  67  Or  els  forsake 
tln-iu,  then  whome.. there  is  nothyng  more  deare  vnlo  the. 
1656  HKYLIN  E.\tratu~us  ^apvUins  313  An  eminent  Anti 
quary,  than  whom  none  can  be  fitter  to  give  Testimony. 
1667  MILTON  P.  /,.  u.  299  Beelzebub,  .then  whom,  Satan 
except,  none  higher  sat.  1749  I'"II-,I.DISG  Tom  Jones  xi.  vi, 
Sophia,  lhan  whom  none  was  more  capable  of  [etc.].  1876 
GLADSTONE /&/W//V  Synchr.  60  Mr.  Newton,  than  whom  no 
one  is  of  greater  authority,  refers  them  [etc,]. 

C.  Followed  by  ///«/,  or  by  infin.  expressing  a 
hypothetical  result  or  consequence. 

The  modern  idiom  would  often  substitute  too  with  the 
positive  followed  by  the  infinitive,  for  the  comparative  with 
than;  e.g.  in  quol.  1611  '  the  bed  is  too  short  for  a  man  to 
stretch  himself'  j  inquot.  1693  'he  is  loo  modest  to  deny  it '. 
Kxamoles  occur  of  a  confusion  of  the  two  constructions,  as 
'too  wise  than  that '  or  'than  to  be*. 

1528  TINOU.K  Wtcktd Mantmon  45 1>,  This  texte  is  playnei 
than  that  it  nradcth  to  be  expounded.  1611  BIBLE  /.></. 
xxviii.  20  The  bed  is  shorter,  then  that  a  man  can  stretch 
hiinxclfe  on  it.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L,  /*.,  Prior  Wks.  III. 
MI  I  *ryden  had  been  more  accustomed  to  hostilities,  than 
that  such  enemies  .should  break  his  quiet. 

1611  l!r. \rM.it  Ki,.  Philastcr  i.  i,  \'our  nature  is  mure 
constant  than  to  inquire  after  state-news.  1670  MH.I«>N 
Hist.  I'.ng.  vi.  Wks.  (1847)  553/2  Of  a  higher  spirit  than 
to  acceptlier.  1693  CONGBKVE  Old  Koch.  iv.  x.\ii.  He  is 
more  modest,  .than  to  deny  it.  a  1704-1871  [see  KNOW  r. 
obj.  1779  Mirror  No.  2  f  6  Mr.  Creech  .  .knew  his  business 
better  than  to  satisfy  their  curiosity.  i8o«  JAMES//////.  Pitt. 
s.  v.  Rijlfdgitn,  The  bullet  ought  to  be  no  larger  than  to  be 
just  pressed  by  the  rillcs.  -!/('</.  He  knows  better  than  to 
do  that.  I  think  more  highly  of  him  than  to  suppose  he 
would  do  that  (ort  I  think  too  highly  of  him  to  suppose  ,  . . '. 

a  1677  BAKKOVV  Serin.  Ephes.  r.  4  Wks.  1687  I.  202  It  i-  a 
good  far  too  pretious,  than  to  be  prostituted  for  idle  sport. 
1833  I.  TAYLOK  j-'aitat.  i.  4  Those. .  who.  .are  far  too  \\ise 
than  to  be  religious.  Ibid.  14  The  inquiry,  .is  loo  momentous 
.  .than  that  it  should  be  diverted. 

2.  Than  is  regularly  used  after  other^  else,  and 
their   compounds    (another^  othcrwisey  chnvlure, 
etc.).     See  also  OTHKK,  EI-SK,  etc. 

[.rizoo  ORMIN  9305  Nohht  elless  ne  nohht  mare  paim  bait 
tatt  juw  iss  sett  to  don  Ne  do  5e.)  a  1300  Cursor  M.  7319 
pa  i  ask  now  ober  \v.r.  anober]  king  ban  inc.  i  1320  Ca-t. 
Lo\'c  1^37  Ober  God  nis  non  ben  he.  1426  LYIH;.  /V  Guil. 
/'//sT".  9_>5i  Ys  nat  my  body  &  I  al  on'.'..Vs  lie  a-notlier 
than  am  I?  1551  RKCOKUK  Pathw.  Kn>*n'l,  1'ref.,  There 
neadelh  none  other  pruofe  then  Aristotle  his  testimony. 
1573  G.  HARVEY  Lett er-bk.  (Camden)  i  If  I  do  otherwise 
then  I  shuld  do.  1587  Gm.tuNG  l}c  Mcrnay  xxiv.  408  God 
was  not  knowne  and  worshipped  elswhere  than  among  the 
people  of  Israeli.  1666  BOYLE  Orig.  Formes  ff  Qua!. 
(1667)  2  The  diversity .. in  Bodies  must. .arise  from  some 
what  else  then  the  Matter  they  consist  of.  1799  HT.  Li  K 
Ciintcrb.  '/'.,  French  tit.  T.  (ed.  2)  I.  255  [He  was]  no  other 
than  the  rightful  lord.  1896  Law  Times  C.  410/1  The  acts 
or  defaults  of  any  person  other  than  himself. 

b.  Htnce   sometimes    after  adjs.   or  advbs.   of 

similar  meaning  to 'other1,  as  different^  diverse ^ 

\   opposite,  and  after  Latin  comparatives,  as  inferior^ 

junior*,    usually   with   clause    following.       (Now 

i    mostly  avoided.     See  also  DIFFKKENT  a.  \  b.) 

c  1400  MAUNDKV.  (1839)  \iii.  IOQ  pei  hati  alsodyuersc  cloth- 

inge  and  schapp.  .j>au  ober  folk  linn.     1566  I'AINU:K  /W, 

,     Pleas.  (1813)  I.  517  If  the  lorde  of  Mendoz^a  were  inferiour 

:     in  qualitie,  nobility,  and  goods,  lhan  bee  i*.     1642   BAKKK 

Matrc-'-i's    Disc.    Tacitus    liii.   498    He   was    now   made 

I    overseer  of  the  building. .,  a  much  inferiour  place  than  the 

1    other.      1754  J.  HILOKOP  Misc.   H'ks.  I.  91    They  iniploy 

their  Wealth  ..to  quite  opposite  Purposes  than  were  intended. 

1821  J.  VAIK>  Let.  to  Parr  19  May,  in  P,'s  ll'ks.  (1828) 

VIII.  250  Such  a  design  ..has  a  right  to  a  far  different  head 

lhan  mine.     190*  ll'estw.  C,az.  19  Aug.  2  3  liow  about  the 

i    following  sentence?  'Unless  the  Ixmdon  membon  behave 

i    differently   about  the   Hill    for  London   than   the  country 

members  about  the  l>il!  for  the  country,  reasons  for  p»-t- 

;     itonement  and  consideration  will  begin  to  look  weighty.1    If 

lhan  '  is  excluded,  how  is  it  to  be  said  ?     [Put '  otherwise  ' 

for  '  differently  ',  and  retain  '  than '.] 

3.  Exceptional    or    peculiar    uses,      f  a.    AYith 
ellipsis  of  preceding  comparative  :    =  rather  thany 
more  than.  Ol>s. 

[c  1000  Agy.  Pi.  cxvii[ij.  8  Gcxl  ys  on  Dryhten  georne  to 
benceanne,  bonne  on  mannan  wese  mod  to  treowianne. 
Lat.  I  ion  urn  csl  confidere  in  Domino,  quam  confide  re  in 
liODiine.]  13..  Minor  PMws/r.  I'tmflttMS,  xxix.  46  He 
was  Counseyled  [to]  he  we  of  his  leg :  pen  longe  to  suffre  so. 
c  1449  I'E'-OCK  Ref>r.  in.  v.  307  It  spedith  to  ihee  that  --  n 
i.f  thi  membris  perische  than  rtiat  al  thi  bodi  go  into  belle, 
1647  TKAPP  C"('/«w.  Eft  at  Us  330  He  did  verily  believe  that 
T»b  was  torne  and  tortured  by  his  interpolations,  then 
ever  he  had  been  by  his  botches  and  ulcers,  a  1648  l.n. 
1  HERBKRT  Hen,  I'/fl  68  The  apprentices  being  encouraged 
I  herewith, . .  than  do  nothing,  brake  open  some  pri>ons. 

f  b.  «=  Nor.  (?  ellipsis  for  any  more  than:  Qls. 
13..  Cursor  flf.  17586  (Cott.)  Veitt  ea  he  bar-wit  ouer  all, 
.  .And  mist  noi^>er  in  heuen  J>en  [?'.  rr.  ne,  nyj  here.  Ibid. 
39114  Yee  watc  neuer  dai  t*m  night,  Yur  Uuerd  wil  cum. 
1471  Surtfts  Misc.  (i 838)  25  That  no  nun . . bers  unlawefull 
wepyn  to  the  Icirk  then  in  the  market.  1473  RolUofParlt* 
VI.  95/3  ITiat  this  Acte  of  Resumption,  then  noon  other 
Acte  made  or  to  be  made,  .extend  not  neither  be  prejudicial! 
unto  [etc.]. 

C.   =  Except,  besides,  but.     (?  ellipsis  lw  other 

^  else  than,  otherwise  than*)  Obs*  or  arch. 
J37S  HAKBOI-R  llruce  L  501  Thar  U  nothir  man  ita  pace,.. 
than  thai  sail  be  Fayn  to  mak  thaim-selwyn  fre.  1585  T. 
WASHINGTON  tr.  JVi\ to/ty's  I'oy.  in.  iii.  741*,  There  is 
almost  not  hint;  left  then  a  shadow  thcrnf.  1647  W.  BROWNE 
Pflffr.  i.  v.  123  The  service  yon  had  done. .was  such  •» 
kings  could  not  worthily  acknowledge,  «i  lea»t.  tb«n  in 


THANATO-. 

;;i\iii^  up  thi  ii  LMI\MI'  •,.  1857  Kl  SKI\  /'/'/.  l\  sn.  Art  jS 
I  lii-re  is  nothing  left  for  him  than  the  blood  tlt.it  cornco. . 
up  to  the  horscbridles. 

Ud.  After  hardly,  scarcely*  -  When  (by  contu 
sion  with  no  sooner  than  . 

1864  KROI  ni:  Short  Stud.  (1867)  I.  3  He  had  scarcely  won 
for  himself  the  place  which  he  deserved,  than  his  health 
was  found  shattered.  1903  F.  W.  MAI  i  LAND  in  Camb, 
Mod.  Hist.  II.  xvi.  504  Hardly  had  the  Council  been  re 
opened  at  Trent.. than  Elizabeth  was  allying  herself  with 
the  Huguenots. 

f4.  After  ERE,  LESS,  NIGH  :  sec  these  words. 

5J  5.  Erroneously  used  (instead  of  as)  in  com 
parisons  of  equality  ;  f  like  than  -  such  as  (obs.} ; 
so  .  .  than  =  so  .  .  as. 

159*  \\'AKNER  All\  Kng,  yni.  xl.  (1612)  195  A  Warrioi 
braue :  lint  than  his  Sier,  liimselfe.  one  Sonne  of  his,  Like 
Polititians  seldome  liude.  1595  Trag.  Sir  K.  C,rcnrill 
(Alb.)  64  Then  which  the  like  was  neuer  heard  l>efore.  i6oz 
G.  UI.ACKWKI.L  in  Anhpriest  Cvntw.  (Camden)  II.  226,  I 
can  blame  none  so  much  fur  defect  of  Almes  then  Mr.  Col- 
lington  and  his  adherents.  1677  R.  I!I>\IK  Tnat.  Art  <y 
il'tiri?  Their  substantial  I  >iet,  than  which,  none. .have  so 
good.  1723  MANDMVU  I.K  l-'al'.  AVt.*  fi?.;^)  II.  -01  There  is 
nothing  in  which  our  Sjuri-iesso  far  MM  pa vr-- all  others,  than 
in  the  Capacity  [etL.]. 

t  Than,  dem.pron.  Oh$.  [MI-;,  repr.  OK.  fam 
dat.  sing,  of  sc,  sdo,  /,-*/.  THAT.]  Alter  a  prep. : 
That;  as  infor /vttt,  for  that  (reason),  therefore; 
for  al  fan,  for  all  that  (Koit  23  b  ;  not  (jua^for 
than,  notwithstanding  that.  See  also  FOR-THAN. 

1297  R.  CLOLC.  (KolU)  1418  ^ut  fur  al  ban..Hii  bro^te 
oure  louerd  ihesu  ciist  to  debt  on  \v.  rode,  a  1315  /'' ('jt 
Psalter,  At'ianasMn  Creed  16  And  na-fur-han  \m\  ne  ben 
nou^t  bre  godde-?*.  c  1450  LOM-JI  it.ii  Graii x\v.  365  NC^IT 
tjielcss  not  for  than  the  water  In  his  Kyeii  stillu  w.i-.  than. 

Than,  pan,  ubs.  and  dial,  form  of  THEN. 

Than,  thana,  thane,  OK.  and  ME.  inflexions 
of  THAT,  THE. 

Thana'h,  Thanadar,  more  correct  spelling 
of  TANA,  TANAHAR. 

Thanage  i,Jv'-ned^).  Oi>s.  t-xc.  ///>/.  A1&M 
theuage.  |  —  AK.  thayttagt)  thanaget  in  ined.L. 
///(/;/-,  tht-na^htM,  f.  THANE  vand  its  variants,  +  OK. 
'tigi,  med.L.  -tigium:  see  -AGE.]  The  tenure  by 
which  lands  were  held  by  a  thane;  the  land  held 
by  a  thane,  a  thane-land  j  also  the  rank,  ofhcc,  01 
jurisdiction  of  a  thane. 

[itaoRotuit  Chart,  (1857)  51  'i  Scialis  nos  conce*--!--'  et , . 
confirinusse  \Villelino  llardulf  et  Kly^ilwth  uxuri  sue  et  heie- 
dibus  eorum  totum  thenagium  quod . .  Willelmus.. pater  pi  r- 
dicte  Klysibeth  tenuil  in  Hepedalc  ct  in  Kokedale.  1228 
in  fcotfar.  Priorat.  Dnnelin.  iSuvlees)  '.'-4  RequisitUs  an 
tencinentum  Henrici  sit  dri-ii^a.^iuin,  dii  it  quod  noli,  feed 
thenagium,  *>ed  pater  Henrici  libeiavit  illud  a  thenagiu. 
1230  Stat.  Alc.v.  If,  c.  5  iii^  Scat.  Statutes  (1844)  I.  399  Si 
\ero  in  dominicts  \-el  thanaglis  domini  Ke^is  malefactor  ille 
fuerit  [14. .  trans  I.  ibid.  400  And  jjif  fur  sulh  \>:\\.  tre>p.i^-'iu 
l>e  in  J?e  kin^i;,  mayiiis  or  thana^isj.  ''.  1305  Rolh  cf  /'«>/.'. 
1. 471/2  La terre approprie  tutcfiuibcnient  a  voatre  1  h.tj  ua^e 
dc  llalhetui.) 

14..  [see  (juot.  1230  above].  1623  in  'J'heiiifs  cf  Can-dor 
(Spalding  CIJ  260  AH  and  liaill  the  lands  of  the  thai.age  and 
barony  of  Calder.. united  into  one  entire  and  fiee  tlianage, 

to  be  called  the  Thanage  and  Barony  of  Calder.  1641  Tertncs 
dc  ta  /.(ysssThek  ings  thanasesi^nifieth  a  certain  part  of  the 
kings  lands,  or  property,  w  hereof  the  rule  is;  Government  ap- 
fiertaineth  unto  him,  who  therfore  iscallctl  Thanua.  1807  ( i. 
CHALMKRsOi/(V/('«irtI.m.v.  §3.  366  Having  no  such  land^  [in 

1  demesne],  they  equally  appear  to  have  had  nothanagcs.  1872 
K.  W.  RoiiEKTSos  Hist.  jStt,  126  The  ScottiNh  Gfref.i  wu.s 

1  known  as  the  Thane  or  M air,  his  district  often  a-*  a  Tliaii.*;^<-. 
1883  Ont.  SM>~\  <Ja~*:ltc£r  Sect.  III.  18  It  gave  name  to  an 
ancient  thanage, 

Thanatic  Q&nse'tik),  &  rare—*,  [ad.  Or.  Oava 
TIK-US,  f.  Oavaros  death  :  see  -K'.]  (See  quot.1 

1860  MAVSK  A'.t/r'j.  /-('.r.,  Thanaticns,  of  or  beloncing  to 
death;. .deadly:  tha'natic.  1890111  KILLINGS  Mid.  I 

Thanatisni  (bsenitlz^ra).  [f.  Gr.  Odvaros  death 
+  -ISM.]  The  belief  or  doctrine  that  at  death  the 
human  soul  ceases  to  exist.  So  Tha'natist,  < 
believer  in  thanatism. 

1900  Academy  i  Dec.  512/1  For  ourselves  we  prefer  to  say 
that  even  atheism  and  thnnatism  are  speculations.  1902  |. 
McCARK  tr.  Hanked  Kiddle  Universe  xi.  67/1  We  rive 
the  name  of  '  thanatism1.  .to  the  opinion  which  holds  that 
at  a  man's  death,  .his  '.soul  '  aKo  disappear,  —  that  i-,  tint 
sum  of  cerebral  functions  which  psychic  dualiMii  reg.irds  as 
a  peculiar  entity,  independent  of  the  other  vital  processes  in 
the  living  IxxJy.  /A/rf.69/i.  1901  \V.  S.  LII.I.V  in  i^t/t  Cent. 
Mar.  466)  I  suppose  that  thanatiji  ,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to 
call  them,  are  really  not  very  numerous. 

Thanato-  (jie*natr\  befnrc  a  vowel  thanat-, 
combining  form  of  Gr.  Qtivaros  death,  chiefly  in 
scientific  words.  Tfcanato-biolo'gica.  (seequot.). 
Thanatog-nomo'nicc.,  indicative  or  characteristic 
of  death.  Thanato  'graphy,  ftottct-wtf.  [after 
biography\  an  account  of  a  person's  death. 
Thanatoma-ntic  a,  [sec  -MANTic],  of  or  j>er- 
taining  to  divination  concerning  death.  Thana 
to  me  t«r  (sec  quots.).  {I  Thanatopho  bia  (also 
thanato'phoby),  morbid  fear  of  death.  ||  Thana- 
to-psis  [Or.  o^<y  sight,  view],  a  contemplation  of 
death.  Thanatoty  phn«,  malignant  typhus. 

1899  Syd,  Soc.  Lix.)  *  Tkan&to-biologtC)  pertaining  to  life 
and  death.  1862  O.  W.  BAI.FOL  R  tr.  Casfcrs  Forensic  Med. 
§55  II.  vi.  239  The  lungs  in  the  more  or  less  recent  bodies 
of  those  drowned,  .present  an  appearance  so  peculiar  as  to 
be  truly  "thanatognomottk.  1839  THACKFRAY  Catherine  vi. 
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The  excellent'  Newgate  Calendar',  .con  tains  the  biographies 
and  *thanatographiesof  Hayes  and  his  wife.  1841  Eraser's 
Afop.XXV.97O  I'he deuteroscopic  or  *th;matomantic  faculty 
of  the  Germans.  1860  MAVNE Expos. Lc.i:,  Thanatoinctruni, 
..term  by  Nasse  [of  Berlin]  for  a  means  of  indicating  the 
actual  presence  of  death;  a  death-measurer:  a  *thanato- 
ineter.  1899  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Thanatoineter,  a  thermometer 
capable  of  being  introduced  into  the  stomach  to  determine 
whether  the  depression  of  temperature  is  sufficient  to  be 
looked  on  as  a  sign  of  death.  1860  MAVNE  Kxpos.  Lex.) 
*  Thanatofhobia,  term  for  a  dread  or  fear  of  death  :  *thana- 
tophoby.  \yoi$  Alien,  ff  Neurol.  May  170  Pessimism  is  fre 
quently  associated  with  morbid  fear  of  death  (thanato- 
phobja).  1816  W.C.  BRYANT  (f/VAO^Thanatopsis.  z86oMAYNK 
Expos.  Lex.^Thanatotypkus.  1890111  BILLINGS  filed, Diet. 

Thanatoid  ()wnatoid),  a.  Path.  [f.  Gr.  Qava- 
TOS  death  +  -OID.  Cf.  Gr.  QavaTajfys.']  (See  quot.) 

1857  DUNGLISON  fifed.  Lex.,  Thana£oidt  resembling  death ; 
apparently  dead.  1890  in  BILLINGS  Nat.  filed.  Diet, 

Tlianatology  (Jjsenatp'lodgO.  rare.  [f.  Gr. 
Oavaros  death  +  -LOGY.  Cf.  F.  thanalologie^\  The 
scientific  study  of  death,  its  causes  and  phenomena. 
So  Thanatolo'gical  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  thana- 
tology ;  Thanato 'legist,  a  student  of  or  a  person 
versed  in  thanatology ;  in  qnot.  1901  (nonfe-use^ 
one  who  studies  dead  animals. 

1842  DUNGLISON  fifed.  Lex.,  Thanatology,  a  description, 
or  the  doctrine,  of  death.  1862  G.  W.  BALFOUR  tr.  Casper  s 
I''orensic  filed,  II.  Title-p.,  Thanatological  division.  1881 
G.  R.  JESSE  in  Athenaeum  9  Apr.  504/1  This  sums  up  the 
thanatological  results  of  an  enormous  amount  of  cruelty  in 
previous  experiments.  io/>i  E.  SELOUS  Bird  Watching  \m. 
224  We  have  studied  animals  only  to  kill  them,  or  killed 
them  in  order  to  study  them.  Our  '  zoologists  '  have  been 
thanatqjogists.  1903  MITCHIXL  tr.  Mttcknikoff**  Nat. 
Man  xii.  (1904)  298  The  scientific  study  of  old  age  and  of 
death,  two  branches  of  science  that  may  be  called  geron* 
tology  and  tJianatology. 

IjThanatOphidia  (Jwnatofrdia),  sb.pl.  ZooL 
["f.  thanat-,  THANATO-  +  OPHIDIA.]  A  division  of 
Ophidia,  comprising  the  venomous  snakes.  Hence 
Thanatophi  dian  a.t  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Thanatophidia ;  s&.  a  serpent  of  this  division ; 
Thanatophidiologrist,  a  student  of  the  zoology 
of  the  Thanatophidia. 

1872  FAYRER  (title)  The  Thanatophidia  of  India,  being  a 
Description  of  the  Venomous  Snakes  of  the  Indian  Penin 
sula.  1884  J.  DoNNKTinAWK/ra;  Mar.  504/1,  I  believe  it  to 
be  a  generally  accepted  opinion  among  thanatophidiologists 
that,  from  what  is  known  of  the  virulent  properties  of  snake- 
poison,  though  fatal  to  man  and  other  living  beings,  it  is 
innoxious  in  its  effects  to  serpents  of  like  nature.  1891  Cent. 
Diet.)  Thanatophidian  a.  and  $b. 

||  Thanato'sis.  Path.  [a.  Gr.  flararwats  a  put 
ting  to  death,  f.  Bavarovv  to  put  to  death.] 

1860  MAYSK  Expos.  Lex.,  Thatiatosis, . .  term  for  Mortifica- 
tion.  1890  in  BILLINGS  JVrtA  fifed.  Diet. 

Thane  '  (K'n)*  Hist.  Forms:  i  pesn,  pesen, 
-in,  (peng),  1-2  p&a,  peisn  (6-7  theigne), 
2  J>ening,  2-3  pein  (6,  9  them),  3-4  p-, 
theyn(e  (6  theyn),  4  thain  (8  -e),  4-6  thayn(e, 
5-  thane.  See  also  THEGN.  [OE.  fegn,  fegen, 
ficfti,  =  OS.  thegan,  OHG.  degan  boy,  servant, 
warrior,  hero  (MHG.,  G.  degtri))  ON.  ffgn  free 
man,  liegeman :— OTeut.  *J)egnoz,  orig.  child,  boy, 
lad :— pre-Teut.  *tck-n6-  (of.  Gr.  riwov  child),  f. 
root  tek :  tok  to  beget. 

The  Tegular  modern  repr.  of  OK.  J>cg>i,  if  the  word 
had  lived  on  in  spoken  use,  would  have  been  thain  (cf. 
fain,  main,  rat'ft),  as  it  actually  appears  in  some  writers, 
chiefly  northern,  from  1300  to  near  1600.  But  thain  was  in 
i5-i6th  c.  Sc.  written  thane  (in  L.  thanus),  and  this  form, 
being  used  by  Boece,  Holinshed,  and  Shakspere  (in  Macbeth), 
was  adopted  by  Selden,  Spelman,  and  the  legal  antiquaries 
and  historians  of  the  i7thc.  to  represent  the  Anglo-Saxon 
fegnt  and  became  the  usual  form  in  Eng.  history.  Recent 
historians,  as  Stubbs,  Freeman,  and  Green,  in  order  to  dis 
tinguish  the  Anglo-Saxon  use  from  the  Sc.  in  sense  4,  have 
revived  the  OE.^r^w  as  THEGN,  q.  v.] 

1 1.  A  servant,  minister,  attendant ;  in  OE.  often 
applied  to  (Christ's)  disciples.  Obs. 

^700  Epinal  Gloss  (O.E.T.)  101  Adsaeculam  \  =  asse- 
cula\  the^n.  ^725  Corpus  Gloss  77  Adsaeclnm,  ^e^n. 
c888  K.  /ELFRED  Boeth.  vii.  §  2,  ^if  bu  tonne  heora  be^en 
bcon  wilt,  a  900  tr.  Bxdds  Hist.  iv.  xxv.  [xxiv.]  (1890)  346 
pa  bad  he  [a  monk]  his  bexn..b2et  he  in  bsem  huse  him 
stowe  gejearwode . .  pa  wundrode  se  J^e^n.  cg^oLindisf. 
Gosf.  Matt.  xxiv.  45  Hwa  woenes  3u  is  ^eleaf-full  3exn  & 
hoga?  971  Blickl.Hom.ffj  Johannes,  sedeora  begn.  Ibid., 
Lazarus  bser  was  ana  sittende  mid  Hzelende  &  mid  his 
be^num.  c  1000  Ags.  Go$p.  Matt.  xx.  26  Sy  he  eower  ben. 
Ibid,  John  U.  9  pa  benas  soolice  wiston  be  ba;t  waeter  hlodon. 
a  1 175  Cott.  Ifo in.  229  An  bera  twelf  Christes  bei;ne  se  be 
was  iudas  ^ehaten.  c  1275  Death  177  in  O.  £.  Misc.  179 
Hwer  beob  |?ine  beynes  pat  be  leoue  were?  13..  Cursor 
M-  5373  (Colt.)  First  he  was  here  als  our  thain  [Gott.  thrall, 
Trin.  ptaJ].  1591  LAMBARDE  Archeion  (1635)  E  iij,  By 
certaine  Messengers,  which  they  tearmedTheignes;  that  is 
to  say,  Ministers,  or  Servants. 

t2.  A  military  attendant,  follower,  or  retainer; 
a  soldier.  Ohs. 

Beowulf  400  Aras  ba  se  rlca  ymb  hine  rlnc  manig  bry5- 
lic  begna  heap,  a  Boa  CVKSWOU  Elette  549  (Gr.)  pa  cwum 
beSM  heap  to  bam  heremeSle.  1:893  K.  .&LFREII  Oros.  v. 
11.  §  3  Uenatuses  bejn  baem  obrum  to  longe  aefterfyljende, 
ob  mon  his  hors  under  him  ofsceat.  ^950  Lindisf.  Gosp. 
Matt.  viii.  9  Ic..haefo  under  mec  c^eignas  \Vulg.  milites]. 
cipoo  Ags.  Gosp.  ibid.,  Ic  haebbe  be^nas  [tn6o  Hatton 
bei5»es]  under  me.  ciooo  ^LFRIC  Vac.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
'I9/34  tf£fW0)  hors  ben. 

fb.  poet.  A  warrior,  a  brave  man.   Cf.  EARL  I  b. 
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Beowulf  2709  Swylc  sceolde  secg  wesan,  J?egn  Eet  Searfe. 
t  893  K.  ^LI-KKD  Oros.  Hi.  vii.  §  2  jif  ge  nwelce  be^nas  sint, 
swelce  je  wenacl  bst  ^e  sien,  bonne  sceoldon  ge  swa  lustlice 
eowre  agnu  brocu  araifnan.  a  1272  Lituc  Ron  13  in  O,  E. 
Misc.  93  peos  beines  bat  weren  bolde  beob  aglyden. 

3.  One  who  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  held  lands  of 
the   king  or  other  superior  by  military  service ; 
originally  in  the  fuller  designation  cyninges  fagu, 
1  king's  thane,  military  servant  or  attendant ' ;  in 
later  times  simply//^//,  as  a  term  of  rank,  includ 
ing  several  grades  below  that  of  an  ealdorman  or 
eorl  (EARL  sb.  2)  and  above  that  of  the  ceorl  or 
ordinary  freeman, 

In  this  sense  the  name  was  superseded  by  baron  and 
knight  in  the  i2th  c.,  and  continued  only  in  historical  use, 
in  which  it  was  written  thane  in  the  i6th  c.  Recent  his 
torians  have  revived  the  OE.  form  as  THEGN. 

805  Charter  in  O.  E.  Texts  442  Beforan  wulfrede  arce- 
biscope..&  esne  cyninges  3egne.  #900  O.K.  Chron.  an. 
897,  Maniac  bara  selestena  cynges  bena. .  .Eadulf  cynges 
bt:gn..&  Ecgulf  cynges  hors  ^egn.  971  Blickl.  Hoin.  211 
Was  his  fa;der  airest  cyninges  l^S11*  &  da.,  he  wffiscininges 
bejna  aldorman.  c  1000  /KLFRIC  Grant.  ix.(Z.>5o  Optinias, 
oegn.  ciooo  —  Voc.  in  \Vr.-Wulcker  155/20  /V/waj,  heafod- 
man,  uel  Jwgn.  Ibid.  155/23  Satrapa^  bejn.  c  1029-60 
Laws  Ranks  c.  i  in  Liebermann  Gesetze  (1903)  456  /Elc  be 
his  ma;3e,  ^e  eorl  ^e  ceorl,  ^e  begen  £e  beoden.  4:1050 
tyrhtfcrtlis  Hamtboc  in  Anglia  (1885)  VIII.  326  pegnas  & 
ceorlas  habba3  landmearke.  1066  Writ  of  Eadweard  in 
Earle  Land~Charters  342  Eadward  cj'iiingc  gret  Hereman 
bisceop,  and  Harold  eorl,  and  Godric,  and  eallehis  be^enas 
[L.  version  barones\,  a  noo  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1086  (Laud 
MS.)  Ealle  ba  rice  men  ofer  call  Engla  land,  arce  biscopas, 
&  leodbisceopas,  abbodas  &  eorlas,  begnas  &  cnihtas.  a  1175 
Cott,  Hoin.  231  Mid  aerlen  and  aldren,  mid  cnihten,  mid 
beinen.  ^1300  Havelok  2260  Siben  drenges,  and  siben 
thaynes,  And  siben  knithes,and  siben  sweynes.  c  1325  Chron. 
Eng.  (Ritson)  583  Alle  the  theynes  of  Walschelonde  He 
made  bowe  to  ys  honde.  1570-6  LAMBARDE  Pc'ramb.  Kent 
(1826)  453  As  for  twctf  Piitdiniin,  it  was  given  to  the  Theyn 
or  Gentleman,  bicause  his  life  was  valuedat  Twelve  hundreth 
shillings.  1598  HAKLUYT  Voy.  I,  126  If  a  Tliein  so  thriued, 
that  he  serued  the  king,  and  on  his  message  rid  in  his 
houshold,  if  he  then  had  a  Thein  that  followed  him.. he 
became  an  Earle. 

1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  I.  190/1  Harold.. slue  thirtie 
gentlemen  of  honor,  or  thanes  (as  they  called  them).  1614 
SELDKN  Titles  Hon.  267  The  neerest  name  for  Baron  was 
that  of  Thane,  anciently  written  also  Thegn.  c  1630  RISDON 
Sury,  Deyon  §  284  (1810)  296  The  thane  was  descended  of 
ancient  lineage,  and  such  a  one  as  we  call  gentleman.  1754 
HUMK  Hist.  Eng.  (1761)  I.  A  pp.  i.  96  The  nobles  were  called 
thanes;  and  were  of  two  kinds,  the  king's  thanes  and  lesser 
thanes.  1809  HAWDWEN  Domesday  Bk.  18  In  Loctvsv  (Loft. 
house)  two  Thanes  had  four  carucates  to  be  taxed.  1853 
Jos.  STEVENSON  tr.  O,  E.  Chron.  an.  1036,  Leofric  the  earl, 
and  almost  all  the  thanes  north  of  the  Thames. .chose 
Harold  for  chief  of  all  England.  1853  —  tr-  Florence  of 
Worcester  an.  897,  Ecgulf  the  kings  horse-thane.  1875 
MAINE  Hist,  Inst.  v,  135  There  are  in  the  early  English 
laws  some  traces  of  a  process  by  which  a  Ceorl  might  become 
Thane.  1888  EARLE  Land-Charters  In  trod.  71  These  words 
..eorl,  gesith,  thane,  knight,  squire,  gentleman.  The  last 
two  run  abreast. 

4.  In  ScottishHist.  A  person,  ranking  with  the  son 
of  an  earl,  holding  lands  of  the  king  ;  the  chief  of 
a  clan,  who  became  one  of  the  king's  barons. 

[1220  Stat.  Alex.  II, c.  2,'mScot.  Statuses (1844)  I.  398  De 
terris  episcoporum  abbatum  baronum  militum  et  thanorum 
qul  de  Rege  tenent.J  14..  transl.  offrec.^  Of  be  landis  of 
bischopis  abbotis  barounis  knychtis  and  thaynis  bequhilkis 
haldis  of  bje  Kyng.  1422  in  Thanes  of  Cawdor  (Spaldlng 
Club)  10  To  spouse  and  til  haf  to  your  wife,  the  douchter  of 
the  saide  Donald  thayne  of  Caldor.  (l4JMWv8TOVMCn)tt; 
VI.  xviil.  1 904  Lo,  Bonder  be  thayne  of  Crumbae;hty!  Ibid.  xlx. 
2318  Makduf  of  I'"tf  be  thayne.  ^1470  HENKY  Wallace 
xi.  894  That  Erll  was  cummyn  off  trew  haill  nobill  blud,  Fra 
the  aid  thane,  quhilk  in  his  tym  was  gud.  1535  STEWART 
Cron.  Scot,  (Rolls)  II.  637  *The  Thane  of  Glames,  gude 
morne  to  him1,  said  scho.  [1596  DALKYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's 
Hist,  Scot.  i.  (S.T.S.)  112  margin,  The  first  nobils  in  Scot- 
land  war  called  Than! ;  thay  war  of  the  clan  cheif...  In  aid 
tymes  Dukes  war  called  Tnam.]  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  i.  iii. 
71  liy  Slnells  death,  I  know  I  am  Thane  of  Glamis,  But  how, 
of  Cawdor?  the  Thane  of  Cawdor  liues.  Ibid.  v.  iii.  50 
Doctor,  the  Thanes  flye  from  me.  1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj, 
73  b,  Iteni)  the  Cro  of  ane  Earles  sonne,  or  of  ane  Thane,  is 
ane  hundreth  kye,  lte»it  the  Cro  of  the  sonne  of  ane 
Than,  is  threescore  sax  kye.  1759  ROBEKTSON  Hist.  Scot. 

I.  (1802)  I.  229  The  ancient  Thanes  were  the  equals  and 
the  rivals  of  their  prince.     1810  A.   BoSWKLL  Edinburgh 
260  Hill  after  hill  some  cunning  clerk  shall  gain,  Then,  in 
a  mendicant,  behold  a  Thane  1 

b.  transf,  to  modern  persons,  in  various  senses ; 
e.  g.  a  Scottish  lord.  Often  in  allusion  to  Shaks. 
Macbeth  v.  iii.  50.  (See  above.) 

1750  SHENSTONE  Odes,  Rural  Elegance  y  Ye  rural  thanes 
that  o'er  the  mossy  down  Some  panting,  timorous  hare  pur 
sue,  a  1764  LLOYD  Poetry  Prof.  Poet.  Wks.  1774  I.  39  Hail 
to  the  Thane,  whose  patriot  skill  Can  break  all  nations  to  his 
will.  1839  LD.  BROUGHAM  Statesm.  Geo.  ///,  Dundas  I.  232 
He  [Pitt]  held  the  proxies  of  many  Scottish  Peers  in  open 
opposition  l_  Well  might  his  colleague  exclaim  to  the  hapless 
Addington  hi  such  unheard-of  troubles, '  Doctor,  the  Thanes 
fly  from  us.'  1888  EKVCE  Anter.  Coininw.  Ixiii.  II.  455  Some 
times  however  he  is  rebuffed  by  the  powers  at  Washington 
and  then  his  State  thanes  fly  from  him. 

5 .  Comb.    Thane-right,   the   legal   rights   and 
privileges   of  a  thane;    Thane-wer   [OE.  fegn- 
iver\t  the  wer-gild  of  a  thane  (sense  3). 

1008  [seeTHEGNWER].  1844  LINGARD  Anfflo-Sa.v,  Ch.  (1858) 

II.  xii.  234  note,  His  thane-wer,  and  thane-right  in  life  and 
in    the  grave  means  the  same  as  his  worldly  goods,  and 
Christian  sepulture. 

Hence  Tha  ness,  a  female  thane ;  a  thane's  wife. 


THANK. 

1827  SCOTT  Surg.  Dan.  iii,  All  the  rural  thanes  and 
thanesses  attended  on  these  occasions.  1849  T.  WILSON 
Christopher  under  Canvass  No.  5  The  Thanes  [Lady  Mac- 
beth]  is  self-stayed. 

Thane  -,  Sc.  form  of  FANE  i. 

1496  Acc.f  Ld.  High  Treas,  Scot.  \.  286  Item,  for  xiij 
dowbill  platis  to  be  thanis  to  the  pail^oums.  m?o  Satir. 

r» r>-j- ::     o.    T-_I_.    .        .__.•..    -i  • 


;£8o.   1782  OKF.H  Clumowy  Aberdeen  21  With  cross  thanes 
of  iron  on  the  top  of  each  of  them. 

Thane,  obs.  f.  THEN  advl  ;  inflexion  of  THE. 

Thanedom  (J^-ndsm;.  [f.  THANE  +  -DOM.] 
The  domain  or  jurisdiction  of  a  Scottish  thane. 

c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  \\.  xviii.  1910  In  his  5outh  heid  Off 
bai  thayndomes  be  thayne  wes  maid.  1579  Reg,  Prii>y  C. 
Scot.  III.  140  The  lordschip  and  thanedome  of  Fettarcarne. 
1776  PENNANT  Tour  Scot.  II.  Addit.  13  This  thaneclom  was 
transferred  into  the  house  of  the  Campbels.  18070.  CHAL 
MERS  Caledonia  I.  in.  vii,  416  The  titles  of  Glamis,  and 
Cawdor,  were  borrowed  by  Boece  from  thanedoms  of  more 
recent  origin.  1837  SKENE  Highlanders  Scot.  (1902)  II.  v. 
261  Thanedoms  were  certainly  hereditary  in  Scotland. 

i  Tlia  neliecle.  Ot>s,  [f.  THANE1,  in  sense  i 
'  servant  '  -r-  -hede^  -HEAD.  Essentially  an  earlier 
form  of  next,  but  unconnected  with  it  in  use,  being 
founded  on  an  earlier  sense  of  OE.  /<£«.]  Service, 
servitude  ;  bondage,  thraldom. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5404  (Cott.)  Land  and  lijth  wit  bodi  we 
bede,  pat  bou  vs  tak  in  bin  thainhede  [v.rr.  bonde-,  bund- 
hede]  ;  In  thainhed  \Fairf.  bondehede  ;  Gott.  &  Trin. 
)?raldam,  -dome]  tak  our  landes  all,  For  sede  we  mai  bam 
sau  wit-all.  Ibid.  5791,  1  sal  bam  [Israel]  bring  vte  of  thain 
hede  \v.rr.  braldoine,  thralhede],  In-till  a  land,  a  wonsun 
thede.  Ibid.  6990  In  thain-liede  ar  JKII  worth  to  be,  pat  wil 
noght  thole,  and  mai  be  fre. 

Tha'iieliood.  [f.  THANE  (senses  3,  4)  +  -HOOD. 
Cf.  THEGNHOOD.]  The  condition  or  rank  of  a  thane. 

1897  E.  CONYBEARE  Hist.  Cambs.  89  Raised  to  the  Thane- 
hood  by  their  own  or  their  forefathers'  merits. 

Tha'iie-land.  Now  Jlist.  (See  also  THEGN- 
LAND.)  Land  held  by  a  thane,  or  by  military  tenure. 

a  1641  SPELMAN  Fends  <$•  Tenures  viii,  For  better  main- 
festation  that  Thanelands  were  subject  to  no  feudal  Service, 
consider,  I  pray  you,  the  Words  of  the  Saxon  passage  before 
mention'd,  where  it  is  said  that  a  Thane  must  have  three 
Hides  at  least  of  his.  .own  Land.  1701  CowelCs  Interfr., 
Thane-Lands,  Lands..  granted  by  Charters  of  the  Sa.xon 
Kings  to  their  Thanes.  1809  BAWUWKN  Doniesday  Bk.  370 
Ulnod  holds  one  oxgang  of  the  same  laud  in  thaneland. 

Thanen,  }?anen,  -ene,  adv.  :  see  THENNE. 

Tlianeship  (t^'njip).  [f-  THANE!  +  -SHIP; 
cf.  OK.fegnsape.]  The  office  or  position  of  a  thane  : 
esp.  in  the  Sc.  sense.  (See  also  THEGNSHIP.) 

1766  STEEVKNS  Note  Shaks.t  Macb.  i.  iii.  48  The  thane- 
ship  of  Glamis  was  the  ancient  inheritance  of  Macbeth's 
family.  1844  LINGAKD  Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  I.  App.  371 
These  lands  ceasing  to  support  an  earthly  thaneship  or 
service.  1865  KINGSLKY  Hereiv.  xv,  He  shall  have.  .a 
thaneship  in  Kast  Anglia.  1896  MANLY  Notes  on  Macbeth 
101  Since  Macbeth's  accession  to  the  thaneship  of  Cawdor. 

Thaniat,  -stry,  obs.  forms  of  TANIST,  -STKY. 

Thank  (Jwrjki,  sb.  Forms:  a.  1-4  pane,  (3 
"Shane),  1-5  pank,  (3  Orm.  pannk),  4  thane 
(thang),  4-5  panke,  4-6  thanck(e,  4-7  thanke, 
(6  thangke),  4-  thank,  p.  i  thonc,  1-4  pone,  2 
peonk,  2-5  ponk,  (3  pong),  3-5  ponke,  4  poncke. 


danc,  D.  dank},  OHG.,  MHG.  danc  (G.  dank}, 
ON.  pokk  (\-panku  fern.),  S\v.  tack,  Da.  tak, 
Goth,  /rfjv&j  :—  OTent  *panktf,  f.  ablaut  stem 
fenkifank  \]>unk  \  see  THINK.  The  primary  sense 
was  therefore  thought.'} 

I.  fl.  =  THOUGHT.  Obs.    (See  also  I-THANK.) 

735  B*:DA  Death-song  2  Naenig  uuiurthit  thonc  siiotlurra 
[or  thoncsnottuira]  than  him  thaarf  sie.  <r  900  Andreas 
557  (Or.)  Saga  bailees  gleaw  begn,  ^>f  b"  cunne,  hu  biet 
gewurde  be  wenun  tweonum.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  l.\x.\vii[i], 
ii  Ne  on  oeostrum  ne  inses,  bances  jchygdum,  amigwislicu 
wundur  oncnawan.  c  1160  Hatton  Gosp.  Matt.  xv.  i9Of  bare 
heorle  cumeo  ba  yfele  |>ankes  [fiooo  gebancas].  £1175 
Lamb.  Hoin.  3  Heo  urnen  on-jein  him..  mid  ufele  beonkf, 
a  1  200  Moral  Ode  90  He  purbsicheb  uches  monnes  bone. 
ciaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Hoin.  g  We..fol3e3  on  bonke,  and  on 
speche,  and  on  dede,  bat  him  is  iqueme.  a  1225  After.  A'. 
222  He..  put..  a  swuc[h]  bone  in  hire  softe  heorte.  c  1300 
Prov.  Hending'\.  in  Sal.  %  Sat.,  etc.  (1848)  270  Code  bonkes 
and  monie  bewes  for  te  teche  fele  schrewes. 

f2.  Favourable  thought  or  feeling,  good  will; 
graciousness,  grace,  favour.  Obs. 

a  1000  C  {edition's  Gen.  796  (Gr.)  pis  is  landa  betst,  bst  wit 
l>urh  uncres  hearran  J?anc  habban  moston.  c  1000  Ags,  Ps. 
(Th.)  ci.  15  [cii.  17]  Oft  he  bearfendra  bene  bance  gehyrde. 
1340  Ave  Maria  in  Rcl,  Ant,  I,  42  Hayl  Marie  of  thonke  vol 
[Vulg.  Luke  i.  28  Ave  !  gratia  plena].  1609  BIBLE  (Douay) 
Jtcclus.  xii.  i  If  thou  wilt  doe  good,  know  to  whom  thou 
doest  it,  and  there  shal  be  much  thanke  [  Vulg.  gratia  niulta] 
in  thy  good  deedes. 

fb.  The  genitive  case  thanks,  ME.  thankcs,  lit. 
'  of  thought  ',  *  of  good  will  ',  was  used  adverbially 
in  sense  *  willingly,  voluntarily*,  esp.  with  preced 
ing  possessive  pronoun,  e.  g.  his  thankes  =  with  his 
consent,  good  will,  or  approval  :  so  Codes  thankes 
=  Deo  volente.  Cf.  UNTHANKES,  unwillingly.  Obs. 
K.  /ELFRED  Boeth.  xiii,  Saeje  me  nu  hwa;5er  se  JJIH 


THANK. 

nnd  hise  halesen.  1066  O.  E.  Chron.  (MS.  C), 
. .  nam  of  bam  outse  karlon  sume  mid  him,  sume  bances  sume 
unbances.  1154  Ibid.  an.  1140  (MS.  Laud),  Hi  of  Nor* 
mandi  wenden  alle  fra  be  king..,  sume  here  bankes  &  sume 
here  un  bankes.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  17  Al  swa  bu  waldest 
bet  me  dude  be  bines  Bonkes.  a  1250  CHvl  fy  Night.  70  Ek 
for  be  be  sulue  mose  Hire  Jx>nkes  wolde  be  totose.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Shiftman's  T.  188  Pardee,  I  wol  nat  faille  yow.my 
thankes.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxxi.  140  pis  ile  dare  na 
pilgrim  come  in  ne  nere  it,  baire  thankes.  a  1450  Mvsc/'ar. 
Pr.  891  Koghe  bow  not  bennc  by  bonkes. 

1 3.  Kindly  thought  or  feeling  entertained  towards 
any  one  for  favour  or  services  received ;  grateful 
thought,  gratitude.  Rarely  in//.  Obs. 

The  sense  of 'gratitude,  kindly  or  loving  feeling  for  favour 
or  benefit  *  must  have  been  developed  between  that  of '  good 
will,  gootl  feeling  '  generally,  and  that  of 'the  expression  of 
gratitude*.  But  the  feeling  passes  so  naturally  into  its 
expression  that  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  them  in  the  quota 
tions,  except  by  the  accompanying  verSs :  to  e.vfress  onc*s 
thanks,  and  the  archaic  to  con  thanks*  ought  to  mean  to 
express  one'sfeeltngs  o/ gratitude ',  but  to  give,  offer,  return 
or  receive  thanks,  ought  to  mean  to  give  or  receive  the  e.r- 
fircssion  of  gratitude;  so  to  have  thanks^  but  this  is  less 
clear.  In  many  instances  U  is  impossible  to  say  which  is 
meant ;  some  of  the  examples  given  here  may  belong  to  4. 

1*97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  9379  Muche  bone  were  it  vs  of  god 
mid  him  vorto  fi^te.  13..  Gatv.  fy  Gr.  Knt.  1380  Haue  I 
bryuandely  bonk  burh  my  craft  serued  ?  e  1374  CIIAUCFR 
Trey  IMS  in.  1728  (1777)  pis  encres  of  hardynesse  and  myght 
Com  hym  of  loue,  his  ladyes  thank  to  wynne.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  12724  The  lady..bonkit  hym  broly  with  bonks  in  hir 
hert.  c  14*0  Brut  343  panne  bei . .  went  hom  ayen  yn-to  her 
owne  cuntre,  with  grete  loue  &  moche  banke.  1500-20 
OUNBAR  Poems  xvL  19  Or  the  gift  deliuerit  be,  The  thank  is 
fr ust rat  and  expyrd.  a  1677  HARROW  ll'ks.  (1687)  I.  viii. 
9-1  It  was  a  satyr ical  answer  (that  of  Aristotle*,  .who  being 
asked . .  What  cloth  the  soonest  grow  old  ?  replied . .  Thanks, 

4.  The  expression  of  gratitude ;  the  grateful  ac 
knowledgement  of  a  benefit  or  favour,      f  a.   in 
sing.  Obs. 

t  Gode  flank,  God-thank  [=  L.  Deo  gratias,  F.  grace  ii 
Dieu\  thanks  (be)  to  God,  thank  God. 

Beowulf 1779  paes  sis  metode  bane,  ecean  dryhtne,  |>a?s 
5e  ic  on  aid  re  se-bad.  c  888  K.  /ELFREO  Boeth.  xxxv.  §  4 
pa  sesceafta  nzeren  nanes  bonces  ne  nanes  weorftscipes 
wyrfte,  £897  —  Gregory's  Past.C.  2  Gode  almiehte^um  si 
done  3xtte  we  nu  aenfcne  on  stal  habbatS  lareowa.  a  1000 
Cxdwon'sGcn.  m6(Gr.)  Himbfes  bane  sie.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints  xxvi.  {Nycholas}  324  Thang  to  al-mychtiy  god  he 
Saulde.  £1440  Prom /.  Pan'.  400/1  Thanke,  grates,  graci* 
arum  accit*,  gratulamen.  1483  CAXTOX  Gold.  Leg.  195/2 
Thanke  and  glorye  to  god  &  honoure  to  the  vyrgyne.  1534 
MORF.  Treat.  Passion  Introd.,  Wks.  1271/1  Turning  to  g<*d 
with  lawde  and  thanke.  a  1553  UDALL  Royster  D.  u.  ii, 
Dou^htie.  He  will  thank  you  woman.  Madge.  I  will  none 
of  his  thanke.  1649  ROGKRS  Xaanian  385  Is  this  the 
thanke  which  you  returne  to  God? 

c  897  K.  /KLFRKD  Gregory's  Past.  C.  9  Code  Sonc.  Ibid. 
i.  27.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Hom.  n  L'nbileue.  .isaiwarealeid 
and  rihte  leue  arered  gode<>onc.  1*97  R.  Gi.orc.  (Rolls) 
2578  pe  King  was  gode  bonk  aboue  in  four  batailes.  c  1300 
Havelok  2005  PUS  wolde  be  theues  me  haue  reft,  Hut  god- 
bank,  he  hauenet  sure  keft. 
b.  in  plural,  f  Formerly  sometimes  const,  as  sing. 

1340  Ayenb.  18  Me.,  him  ne  yeldeb  bonkes  of  his  guodes, 
bet  he  ous  he(>  ydo.     1481  CAXTON  Keynard  iv.  (Arb.)  8 
AH  hath  he  but  lytyt  thanks.      1509  HAUKS  Past   Pleas. 
iv.    (Percy  Soc.)   21    At    whose    encreace    there    is    great 
thankes    rendred.      1538   ELYOT,   Grates,    thankes.      1588 
SHSK*.    Tit.    A.    i.    i.    215    Thankes    to    men    Of  Noble 
mimics,  is  Honourable  Meede.     1599  —  Rom.  <V  JuL  11.  vi. 
2}   Klse  is  his  thanks  too  much,      1651  HOBBES  /.eri,tth. 
u.  xxxi.  191  Prayers  precede,  and  Thanks  succeed  the  bene- 
til.     1753  HANWAY  Trai-.  (1762)  I.  n,  xvi.  72  Our  soldiers    I 
were  fedluxuriously  at  the  fisheries,  for  nothing  more  than    ' 
thanks.     1805  R.  t  L'LTON  in  Sinclair's  Corr.  (1831)  II.  64,     ' 
I  return  it  to  you  with  my  sincere  thanks.     1871  R.  ELLIS 
Catullus  xlix.   4   Thanks  superlative  unto    thee    Catullus 
Renders.     1881   'RITA'  My  Lady  Coquette  iii,  Yolande    j 
gives  her  a  smile  of  thanks. 

C.  A  thank  (formerly  also  a  thanks] :  an  ex 
pression  of  gratitude;  a  thanking,  a  thank-you. 
Now  rare. 

t  To  tick  (get,  «•/*)  a  thank  :  see  PICK  ?-.'  8  b.  Obs, 

13..  Gaw»  ttf  ilr.  Knt.  1984  Vche  mon  bat  he  metle,  he 
made  hem  a  bonkc,  For  his  seruy^e.  1474  CAXTON  Chesse 
in.  vii.  (1883)  139  To  thende  that  they  myght  haue  a 
thanke  &  be  preysed.  1560  DAUS  tr,  Steidane's  Comm. 
Pref.  sb,  Verye  manye  of  those  wryters  seke  to  pike 
a  thanke,  a  1577  GASCOICNF.  Herbs,  etc.  Wks.  (1587) 
119  While  Pier--  the  plowman  hopes  to  pick  a  thank. 
1579-1617  (see  PICK  7*. *  8b£t  1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster 
i..  \ii,  Without  a  lhankes,  to  be  sent  hence  1  1678  R. 
I.EsTRAxr.E  Ssttt.a's  Mor.  i.  xv.  (1696)  81  He.. contents 
himself  with  a  bare  Thank  for  a  Requital,  a  1810  TANNA* 
HH.L  Poet,  ll'ks.  (1846)  67  With  his  lordship's  thank.  1839 
I.ONGP.  Black  Kn.  47  Ihe  children  drank,  Gave  many  a 
n  (urteous  thank. 

II.  IMi rases  and  phraseological  uses. 

5.  Thanks :   a  much  abbreviated  expression  of 
gratitude  for  a  favour  received  or  recognition  of  a 
*  TV-ICG  ;   —  I  give  yon  my  thanks,  my  thanks  toyoitt 
or  the  like.     Also  many  thanks^  best  thanks. 

1588  SII\KS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  559  If  your  I.acii'.hip  would  say 
thankes  Pompey,  1  had  done.  La.  Great  thankes,  great 
Pompey.  1605  —  s^fat/'.  it.  i.  30  Macl>.  Good  repose  the 
while  1  tianq.  Thankes,  Sir:  the  like  to  you  !  1647  Pi  v  nw 
Worth  of  a  Penny  14  He  answers  you  with  Monosyllables, 
,.\'ftt  A'',  That,  Thankes,  True,  &c.  1803  Forest  of 
f/i*he>ii-lt'e  I.  167  Thanks,  Karon,  for  your  g«>o<l  wishes, 
1803  Pur  in  G.  Rose's  Diaries  (1860)  II.  16  Many  thanks 
I,  r  your  l'-iici.  1866  E.  FIT/(URAI.[>  More  Lett.  <ioot)  82 
It.  .:t't  yon  dislike  the  way  some  People  have  of  snjln^ 
perpetually  ''-a'l  of 'Thank  you 'V.. It  i 

cutting  Ai  knowMgmenl  as  --hort  a-*  po«sible.. .  Thanks  li<-) 
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about  one  of  the  most  hideous  monosyllable*,  even  in  the 
English  language.  1870  Miss  BRIIX;MAN  Kot>.  Lynne  II. 
xiv.  299  '  Would  you  like  to  read  the  letter,  Robert  ?  '  '  No, 
thanks  '. 

6.  Thanks  to  :  Thanks  be  given  to,  or  are  due  to  ; 
hence,  Owing  to,  as  a  result  of,  in  consequence  of. 
(Often  ironical.)  So  no  thanks  (f  thank]  to,  no 
credit  to,  not  by  virtue  or  merit  of;  not  because 
or  by  reason  of. 

1633  EARI.MANCM.  XS  JAWo  (1636)  115  It  is  no  thankes  to 
a  man  to  pay  that  willingly,  which  he  must  doe  of  necessitie. 
-  1633  P.P.  HALL  Medit.  $  I'o'cs  (1851)  150  It  is  scarce  any 
thank  to  me  that  he  prevails.  1647  TRAIT  Comm.  A'rt-.  iii.  4 
No  thank  to  the  Pasteur,  who  was  a  mercenary  eye-servant. 
(11687  PETTY  Pol.  Arith,  vi.  (1691)  99  No  thanks  to  any 
Laws  which  have  been  made  to  that  purpose.  1737  ^01'K 
/for.  Ej>ist.  u.  ii.  68  Hut  (thanks  io  Homer)  since  I  live  and 
thrive,  Indebted  to  no  Prince  or  Peer  alive.  1813  SCOTT 
Rokfly  v.  vi,  It  is  a  sight  but  rarely  spied,  Thanks  to  man's 
wrath  and  woman's  pride.  1804  H  fstiu.  Gas.  21  Aug. 
.1/3  The  passengers—  thanks,  I  expect,  to  the  bitter  cold  — 
Ijehaved  more  quietly  at  night  than  in  the  morning. 

f  7.  In  (on}  thank,  to  thank  t  with  pleased  mind, 
with  pleasure  or  satisfaction;  plensantly,graciously; 
with  thanks,  gratefully.  Obs. 

a  looo  Andreas  1114  (Or.)  Hie  ha  lac  hraSe  bexon  to 
|»nce.  /iiooo  Cxdtnorfs  den.  2442  Hie  on  bane  curon 
acSelinges  est.  171300  Cursor  M.  15047  (Cott.)  pou  tak  to 
thane  bat  we  be  mak  Sli  mensking  als  we  mai.  c  1375  .V(  . 
Leg.  Saints  vi.  (Thomas)  12  pat  he  in  grete  thank  vil  takf, 
And  als  reward  hym  ijhlankfully.  1:1400  Row.  Rose  4577 
He  seyde,  '  In  thank  I  shal  it  take,  And  high  mai-ter  eeke 
thee  make'.  <r  1430  Syriifner.  (Roxb.)  9803  If  I  wist  to 
thank  ye  wold  it  take,  A  mariage  faynewold  I  make.  1513 
DorcLAS  sKneis  vn.  v.  153,  I  grant  thine  axing,  Troiane 
messinger,  And  jour  rewardis  ressauis  in  thank. 

8.  To  can,  con,  atn  (great,  little)  thank\s,  to 
acknowledge  or  express  gratitude,  to  make  known 
gratitude,  to  give  thanks,  to  thank.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

See  CAN  r.l  10,  CON  t*.*  4. 

f9.  To  have  (or  get)  thank:  to  be  thanked; 
also,  to  be  thought  worthy  of  thanks,  to  get  the 
creditor,  to  have  the  merit  or  honour  of  (some 
thing)  ;  hence,  contextual!}',  thank  =  thanks  due  or 
merited,  recomj>en3e,  reward,  credit,  merit,  and 
ironically  discredit,  blame.  06s. 

i"  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Luke  xvii.  9  Ahne  5onc  hafeft  e=>ne 
Saem  forflon  clyde  fla  5e  him  ^ehaten  harfde?  c  1000  Ags. 
Gosp.  ibid.,  H;ef3  se  beowa  neni^ne  bane  for  bam  3e  he  dyde 
ba:t  [etc,]?  c  loao  Knit  AY.  Benet  v.  (Logeman)  25  He  for 
swylcere  dzde  seni^ne  ne  begin  bane,  c  1175  Lnm/>.  How. 
1.17  Pa  <5e  do5  god  for  to  habben  der  of  a^en  in  biitse  line, 
nabbeft  heo  nenne  bone  on  eche  weorlde.  1*97  R.  (»Lorc. 
(Rolls)  9915  pe  wrecche  iuber  giwes.  .a  riche  presant.  .sende 
bis  noble  kinge,  ac  hor  pone  was  lute,  a  1300  Cursor  ,!/. 
13841  par-for  haf  he  neuer  thank  !  c  13*0  .Si>  Tri&tr.  ?o3i 
Maister,  bank  haue  }e.  For  bou  me  bis  Ixxle  brousi  Mi  robe 
5iue  y  be,  ^1385  CHAL'CEK  L.  G.  //'.  452  For  who  so  yeveth 
a  yifte  or  dootn  a  grace,  Do  it  by  tyme,  his  thank  ys  wel  the 
more,  c  1460  FORTESCL-E  Abs.  \  Lint.  Mon.  vii.  (1885)  125 
Off  somme  man  fh]is  highnes  shall  haue  more  thanke  ffor 
money  then  ffor  lamle.  1483  Cath.  Angt.  381/2  A  Thanke, 
wcritum,  ftnencio,  eniericium.  1533  UlLLENDBN  Ln*y  \\. 
iv.  (S.T.S.)  I.  142  Thir  twa  lawis..war  prontincit  allanerlie 
.  .  be  auctorite  of  be  said  Valerius  (bat  he  rnycht  barethrow 
haue  be  thank  bareof).  1539  P>IIH,E  (Great)  Luke  vL  32  Yf 
ye  lone  them  which  loue  you,  what  thanke  haue  ye?  (so  1611, 
iS.-i  ;  TIN  DALE,  what  thanke  are  ye  worthy  of?  Rhctti. 
what  thanke  is  to  you?].  1545  KLYOT  Diet.  s.v.  Inco, 
Gratiatn  inin;  to  get  thanke  or  frendes  with  some  pleasure 
done  vnto  them.  1584  Mirr,  Mug.  git  is  a  work  of  more 
thank  to  preserue  health,  then  to  cure  Sicknesse.  1600 
NASHR  Summers  Last  Will  Introd.,  He..  must  be  making 
himselfe  a  publike  laughing  stock,  &  haue  no  thanke  for 
his  labor.  1633  HP.  HALL  Hard  Texts,  A'.  /'.  4  The  thanke 
i  it"  t  tii-.  i-  (  tods,  not  yours.  1669  R.  MONTAGU  in  Buccleuch 
JAV.V.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  424  Lord  Clarenden  would 
have  the  thanks  and  credit  of  it. 

10.  To  give  thanks  (t  thank  ^  f  to  do  thank(s\  to 
express  gratitude;  spec.  «  '  to  give  thanks  to  God  '; 
now  esp.  of  saying  grace  at  a  meal.  arch. 

971  Blickl.  //0w.  39  Don  we..Drihtne  bancas  be  us  (>a 
wiestmas  sealde.  Ibid,  191  pam:  it:  do,  Crist  bu  £oda  hynl.-. 
Ibid.  217  He-./Elmihtijum  (iode  baere  xife  bane  saejde. 
1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dtctts  i  To  gyue  therfore 
synguler  louyngesS:  thankes.  1596  TINDAI.K  Matt.  xxvj.  26 
esus  toke  breed,  and  gave  thankes,  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to 
is  disciples.  1596  SHAKS.  rain.  Shr.  iv.  i.  162  Will  you 
giue  thankes,  swecte  Kate,  or  else  shall  I?  1765  T.  HLH  m\- 
SON  Hist.  Mas*.  1.  262  The  general  court.  .gave  them  thanks 
for  their  good  services,  1808-18  J  ^MJF.SON  s.  v.  Grace-drink^ 
After  the  giving  of  thanks  at  the  end  of  a  meal.  1831  SCOTT 
Ct.  Rof>t.  ix,  All  gave  me  fair  thanks  for  the  knightly  manner 
of  quitting  myself  towards  them,  except  one. 

11.  To  return  thanks,  to  render  thanks  in  return 
for  a  benefit  or  favour.     Now  chiefly  used  of  the 
formal  or  public  expression  of  thanks,  or  of  grace 
at  a  meal. 

I59I~I78p[see  RETURN  v.  aol.    1717  I,*nv  M.  W.  MONTM  ;u 
Let.  to  C'ffss  Ufar  18  Apr.,  I  returned  her  thank-i,  and.. 
' 


THANK. 


J 

hi 


took  my  leave.  1817  i-:<tin.  ti'r-eklyyrn/.  28  Feb.,  He!»egged 
leave  to  return  thanks  for  the  honour  which  had  been  con 
ferred  on  the  Patrons  of  this  excellent  Institution.  1849  (  '. 
URONTK  .V///VA  v  vii,  '  I,--t  us  return  thanks  ',  --aid  he  ;  which 
he  did  forthwith,  and  all  quitted  the  table. 

III.  12.  attrib,  aihl  Comk.t  as  thank-rcctiwr, 
thanks-prayer  ;  f  thank-piikingt  thatiks-jreighted 
adjs.  ;  f  thank-render,  a  rendering  of  thanks,  a 
thanksgiving  ;  thanks-day,  Thanksgiving  I  >.iy 
(  U.  -S*.)  ;  thanksdoing,  thanks-living  n<w>  <-- 
:.-./r.,  after  fAdwla^M^f  ftCtfoB  or  conduct  indica- 


tive  of  a  thankful  spirit.     See 
ING,  THANKSGIVING,  etc. 

1633  FORD  Love's  Sacr.  iv.  i,  Edged  on  by  some  "thank- 
picking  parasite.  1786  COWPEH  Let.  to  Lndyllesketh  31  Jan., 
I  will  constitute  you  my  "Thank-receiver-general  for  what 
soever  gift  I  shall  receive  hereafter.  1548  (Irsr  Pr.  Masse 
in  Dugdale  Life  11840)  App.  i.  98  It  is  a  forged  worship  and 
•thankerendre.  1691$  \V.  HATES  Sfrttt.  Forghxnest  123  I-et 
our  thanksgiving  be  joined  with  *thanksdoing.  iB8a 
SPUROROH  Treas,  Dar.  Ps.  cxix.  65  We  lose  ourselves  in 
adoring  thanksgiving,  and  find  ourselves  again  in  careful 
"thanks-living.  1900  Month  Feb.  133  Passages..  which 
seem  to  have  reference  to  this  primitive  Thwikspnyer. 

Thank  (Jwnk),  v.  torms:  a.  1-2  paucinn, 
2-3  pankien,  3-5  panken,  4-6  thanken,  4-7 
thanke,  thauck,  (4  f>-,  thane,  4-5  J>anky,thange), 
5-  thank,  0.  ifioncian,  2  ponkien,  3-5  ponke(n, 
(.1  ponki,  4  ponkke),  4-6  thonk,  (5-6  thong  . 
[OK.  /<?«<  'it7n,fyttt-ia»  =  OS.  thankful  l^MDu.,  D«. 
dati  ken),  OIK;,  daiiktn  (MIHi..  G.  tfanfoti},  OX. 
fakka  fSw.  tacka,  Da.  takke)  :-OTeut.  *pank-ojaii, 
f.  V^"^  THANK  s/>.] 

t  1.   ////;-.  To  give  thanks.    Ohs.  exc.  asa/'W.  of.',. 

1:950  Lindisf.  C,osf>.  Matt.  xxvi.  27,  ^emmmende  calic 
doncunco  dyde  rcl  Son  cad  e  S:  seal<le  him.  (-975  A'KJ^TC. 
Gosj>.  ibid.,_  ^enom  ca;lic  bongade  &  salde  heoin.  c  1000 
Ags.  Gosf,  ibid.,  He  ^enam  bone  calic  ^ancientle.  c  1000 
AI.FRIC  //.w/.  II.  400  Drihten  dancode  ;crnan  ^\e  he  oa 
hlafas  ii.tiia-.  c.  r  1290  .SV.  B  randan  595  in  .S'.  Kng,  Lf£. 
236  ludas  [>onkede  reufolliche.  f  1500  Melusine  xxxvi.  247 
'  r  ayre  lordes  ',  said  (JelTray.  .'  td.it  ought  to  be  thanked 
for  '  [indirect  fausive  of  one  ought  to  thai.k  for  that  'J. 

f2.  intr,  in  particular  constructions,  a.  To  jjive 
thanks  to  a  person  (orig.  with  simple  dative  t  nt 
length  treated  as  accusative  :  see  3).  Ohs. 

r888  K.  /KI.I-RED  Boeth.  v.  §  3  Donca  nu  Code  hn-t  he  Se 
£eful  tmnade.  a  1000  Cf.iiu^ns  Satan  5^1  [Hi]  ^anccdt-n 
peodne,  |'.-ct  hit  bus  jet-lorn  p.  r  1000  Ags.  (,',)c/*.  I.uke  xvii. 
16  He..feoll  to  his  foten  ot  him  K"it-o«ie.  c  1175  Leitnl<. 
Iloni.  151,  I  bonked  wurfte  him  [Let  it  be  thanked  to  him). 
a  1450  /,,-  Mwtc  Arth.  1478  On  kncs  Kelle  thay..And 
thankyd  All  to  god.  1508  DUXBAR  Gold.  J'arge  101  Syne 
to  dame  Flora..  Thay  saluse,  and  thay  thank  a  thousand 
syse.  1541  UDALL  iirasin,  Apof>h,  145  That  per^one,  to 
whom  onely..thou  art  bound  to  thanke. 

t  b.  of  (  =  on  account  of,  for)  a  thing  (orig. 
genitive)  :  see  c.  Qbs. 

971  Blickl.  I/ftn.  43  Ne  sceal  he..  to  lyt  banrian  heora 
iclmcs'-an.  Ibid.  203  Hie.  .bancudan  b^s  si^esfte  hie  ^eferetl 
bacfdon. 

f  C.  (combining  a  and  b)  to  a  person  'dative)*  of 
a  thing  (orig.  genitive  it  the  dative  (mostly  a  pro 
noun)  passing  into  nn  accusative  :  the  usual  constr. 
in  OK.  and  early  ME.  ;  passing  into  3  b.  O/>s. 

I'ttwulf  1397  Se  gomela  gode  bancode  .  .  ba^s  se  man 
Sespraic.  a  1000  Cxdntons  Gen.  257  (Gr.)  He  sceolde  his 
drihtne  bancian  brts  leaucs.  c  1000  /^LFRIT  Saints*  Lives 
(1885)  I.  104  luliamis  ba  sona  bacs  bancode  d^xie.  ^1175 
Lantb.Hotn.  39  pet  bu  luuie  Jiine  drihten  and  him  bonkien. 
alles  hinges,  c  ixoo  I'fces  *f  I'/rfufs  29  panke  3ar-uf  Sin-: 
lauerde  gode.  c  noo  Trin.  Ct>ll.  Hflin.  1^7  lob.  .bonkede 
him  of  ban  wo  we,  alse  dude  ar  of  he  wele. 

3.  trans.  To  give  thanks  to  ;  to  express  gratitude 
or  obligation  to.  (Orig.  intr.  with  dat.  :  see  2  a. 
By  1  200  the  dat.  was  treated  as  acc.t  and  might  be 
subject  of  the  passive  voice.  Sometimes  const,  (haf. 

c  iaoo  Trin.  Coll.  How,  3  panked  be  ure  louerd  ihesu 
crist.  1297  R.  (li  oi-c.  (Rolls)  1154  Vaire  he  bonkede  is  gode 
folc.  Ibid.  9281  Ich  bonke  ^ou..pat  ^e  me  <o  muche  loue 
sseweb.  01300  Cursor  M.  3321  (Cott.)  Thancand  god.  til 
erth  he  fell,  c  1350  ll'ill.  J'atfmc  2794  pat  we  so  scabli  ar 
a-schaped  god  mowe  [we]  bonk.  1361  LAHGL.  /'.  /V.  A.  xn. 
48,  I  .  .  bankede  hure  a  bousand  sybcs.  c  14x0  Chrvn,  Vifod. 
4&i  pey  thongedone  god  and  mournedone  no  more.  1537 
WmoTHKSLKY  Chron,  (Camdenl  I.  67  The  maior  and  alder. 
men  riding  alwut  the  cittie  thancking  the  people.  1598 
SHAKS.  Mfrry  /('.  I.  i,  293,  I  had  rather  walke  here  1 
thanke  you).  1648  Hamilton  /><i^V''j(Camden)25o  Rowley  is 
returned  from  Ix>ndpn.  He  brings  a  most  sleevles  letter.. 
which  signifyes  nothing.  .  .Judge  if  1  thanked  him.  a  1796 
Hi'HNS  Stl&irk  Grace,  We  hae  meat  and  we  can  eat,  Sac 
let  the  Lord  be  lhankit.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxxvii, 
That  he  has  subjects  in  Scotland,  I  think  he  may  thank- 
God  and  his  sword.  1841  LANE  Arab.  .V.'i,  ].  114  1  •  • 
young  prince  kissed  his  hand  and  thanked  him.  1906  On.'- 
look  18  Sept.  346  He  who  solicit*  a  favour  by  letter  ivt 
infrequently  concludes  with  the  phrase,  'thanking  you  in 
anticipation  *,  which  came  into  vogue  some  ten  years  ago. 
fb.  Const,  of  a  thing.  Obs. 

The  continuation  of  2  c  ;  usual  in  MF. 

f  1175  Lamb.    //('/;/.    7    }if  we  \.  ..kiet  ure  drihten  alles 


he  us  sent,  c  1*30  Hati  Meid.  19  To  bonki  godd 
of  his  grace  &  of  his  gotmcde,  a  1^00  Cursor  M.  5304 
Kncle  i  sal  befor  be  king,  And  thank  him  of  hi-  grett  mens- 
king.  ("1375  .SV.  Leg.  Saints  v.  (Johannes)  644  He.  .bad 
I  suld.  .thange  ^ou  of  jore  end  vyl.  (  1411  HOCCI.KVF  D>- 
AVc-  ferine.  io6a  God  lhanke  alwey  of  thyne  esc  and  of 
thyne  smcrt.  a  1533  Ln.  HRRNF.RS  Htton  Ixi.  212,  I  thanke 
you  of  your  court  esye.  (11548  HAI.I,  Chron.,  Xtfa:  //  " 
236  b,  The  Krenche  kyng..  thanked  the  kyng  of  Kn^l 
of  his  kynde  offre. 

O.  Const,  for  a  thing:  now  usual. 

a  1591  H.  SMITH  Strrtt.  (1637)  133  He  is  not  thankfull  before 

tl.xl,  which  thanks  him  otJy  for  his  benefits   1653  Hot.t  ROFT 

,•'«.(  i.  1  1  He  thanckt  the  man  much  for  his  good  will. 

1715  DK  FOF  f-ant.  /Httrvct.  I.  i.  (1841)  I.  7  How  must  I 

thank  him  for  it  ?     1764  *  •  ft  And  thanks  his 

gods  for  all  the   good   they   gave.     1910  W.    H.   Hrnsos 

Introd.  Study  Lit.  I'ref.  (\  1  have  to  thank   my  friend..  for 

the  invaluable  assistance  which,  .he  has  again  rendered  me. 

d,  fig.  To  make  a  retnm  to  a  person  in  evidence 

of  obligation  or  gratitude.     (In  quot.  ironical.) 


THANKEE. 

1811  SCOTT  Kenilw.  xxvi,  I  were  like  to  be  thanked  with 
a  horse-whip. 

e.  In  the  future  tense,  used  to  express  a  request : 
/  will  thank  you  to  do  so-and-so. 

1843  THACKERAY  Ravenswing  vi,  The  page  ..  instantly 
thanked  her  to  pay  his  wages.  1852—  Esmond  m.  v,  I  want 
to  speak  with  your  employer,  Mr.  Leach.  I'll  thank  ye  go 
fetch  him.  Mod.  I  will  thank  you  to  hand  me  my  field- 
glass.  I  will  thank  you  for  a  glass  of  water. 

f.  Phr.    To  thank  one  for  nothing-,  esp.  in  (7) 
Thank  you  for  nothing,  an   ironical    expression 
indicating  that  the  speaker  thinks  he  has  got  or 
been  offered  nothing  worth  thanks. 

1703    MOXON  Mech.  E.rerc.  60  But  perhaps  these  Pre 
tenders  mean  the  Iron  or  Steel  shall  be  as  soft  as  Lead, 
when  the  Iron  or  Steel  is  red-hot ;  if  so,  we  may  thank  them    . 
for   nothing.     171*  ADUISON   Sped.    No.    391    f  3   Jupiter    ; 
thanked  him  for  nothing.      1754  FOOTE  Knights  i.  Wta,    , 
1709  I.  67  Part  witli  Favourite  !  no,  I  thank  you  for  nothing.    \ 
1848  [see  THANK  YOU]. 

g.  Kjaculatory  phrases,  as  thank  God  (f  /  thank 
Cod  (obs.),  God  be  thanked,  etc.),  thank  goodness, 
thank  heaven.    To  thank  one's  (or  the}  stars,  to  con-    , 
gratulate  oneself  on  one's  good  fortune:  see  STAR.    ' 

£1330  R.  P.RUNNR  Chron.  fiSro)  134  panked  be  God  of 
heuen.  1340  Ayettb.  196  God  be  yhered  and  y-^onked.  1426 
Test.  Kbor.  (Surtees)  I.  76,  I.. in  gud  mynd,  tbanketbe  God.  | 
c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnts  of  Aymon  xxiv.  530  Hole  &  sounde, 
thanked  he  god.  1530  PALSGR,  754  '2,  1  am  one  of  them, 
God  be  thanked  !  1599  SHAKS.  Muck  Ado  m.  v.  15  Yes 
I  thank  God,  I  am  as  honest  as  any  man  luring,  that  is 
an  old  man,  and  no  honester  then  I.  1796  MMK.  D'ARBLAY  ! 
Camilla  III,  99  Now.. I  have  not  the  gift  of  writing,  at 
which,  thank  God,  I  have  left  off  repining.  1811  L.  M. 
HAWKINS  Ctess  $•  Gertr.  III.  283,  I  was  all  that,  thank 
goodness,  as  I  always  say,  last  grass.  1840  THACKERAY 
Skal'by-gc>iteel  Story  ii,  I  am  here,  thank  Heaven,  quite 
nlone.  1872  [see  GOODNESS  5]. 

1614  B.  JONSOS  Barth.  Fair  Induct.,  Vet  I  kept  the  Stage 
in  Master  Tarleton's  time,  I  thanke  my  starres,  1730 
FiEt.mxG  Temple  Bean  iv.  iii,  Sir  Harry,  you  may  thank 
your  stars  that  conducted  you  to  me.  1834!'.  HAWKINS 
Mem.  Ichthyos.  fy  Plesiosanri  42  But  I  should,  .thank  the 
stars  and  the  Cholera  that  it  was  no  worse. 

f4.  \Yith  dative  of  person  (indirect  obj.)  and 
accusative  of  thing  (direct  obj.)  :  =  36  or  c.  Obs. 
(Cf.  TELL  v.  3  (a).} 

c  1175  Lamb.  I  loin.  5  \Veahte  to..bonkien  hit  ure  drihten 
be  hit  us  lende.     a  1300  Cursor  M.  16219  Herod  thankes  |>e 
Y\  sand.      1362  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  A.  vn.  17  We  haue  no  lymes    . 
ID  labore  with;  vr  lord  we  hit  (xmken.     f  1475  Kan/Coil-    I 
yar  271  Mair  the  King   spak   nocht,   Uot    thankit   thame    , 
than-  deid. 

b.  AVith  the  thing  as  sole  obj.  :  To  return  thanks    ' 
for,  express  one's  gratitude  for;  to  repay,  rare. 

11470  ASHBY  Dicta  Philos.  925  A  goode  man  thanketh  i 
ouery  benefete,  After  the  yeuers  possibilite.  1818  BYRON 
Mazeppa  xx,  Charles  forpot  To  thank  his  tale.  1819 
—  Juan  i.  c.vii,  His  young  lip  thank'd  it  with  a  grateful 
kiss.  1867  MORRIS  Jason  xv.  226  And  I  am  well  aweary  of 
it  now,  And  of  my  toil,  thanked  with  hard  word  and  blow. 

5.  To  give  the  thanks  or  credit  Jar  something  to  ; 
to  consider  or  hold  responsible  :  esp.  in  ironical 
use,  =  to  blame 

1560  DAVS  tr.  Sleidanc's  Connn.  189  Him  that  brought 
hym  vp,  and  whome  both  he  and  Iris  father  may  lhanke  for 
rill  theyr  good  fortune.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  736  Who., 
but.  .will  curse  My  Head,. .  For  this  we  may  thank  Adam  j 
but  his  thanks  Shall  be  the  execration.  1794  MRS.  RAD- 
CI.IFFE  Myst.  Udolpho  xxxi,  She  might  tha.uk  herself  for 
what  happened.  1885  SIR  N.  LINDLEV  in  Law  Rep. 
14  Q.B.Div.  817  If.  .any  mistake  was  made  by  the  sheriff, 
the  defendant  had  only  himself  to  thank  for  it. 

Thankee  ^Jwe'rjki),  vulgar  colloq.  for  thank  ye, 
THANK  YOU.  See  'EE. 

1824  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnh.  (1825)  302  My  friends,  the 
Yankees,  For  ten  such  plays,  I  guess,  wouldn't  give  ten 
thankees.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey  xl,  Thankee  my  Lady. 
Lord  bless  you,  my  Lady. 

Thanker  (jise'rjkaj).  [f.  THANK  v.  +  -EH1.] 
One  who  thanks. 

11591  H.  SMITH  Sertn.  (1637)  T32  Moe  have  gone  away 
speeders,  then  have  gone  away  thankers.  1800  COLKRIDGE 
H'attcnstein.  iv.  ii.  m  The  devil  take  such  thankers  !  1844 
BROWNING  Colombe's  Birthday  H,  Stay,  Sabyne ;  let  me 
hasten  to  make  sure  Of  one  true  thanker. 

Thankful  (J^nkful)^.  [f.  THANK  ^.  +  -PUL.] 

1,  Feeling  or  expressing  thanks  or  gratitude; 
prompted  by  feelings  of  gratitude  ;  grateful. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  169  Wesa5  J>ancfulle  J>on  Halende 
eoweres  andleofan.  ijoo-ao  Dux  BAR  Poems  Ixxvii.  72  lie 
thankfull  to  this  burgh  of  Aberdein.  1535  COVERDALE 
i  Sam.  ii.  Contents,  The  thankfull  songe  of  Anna.  159* 
SHAKS.  Rom.  4-  Jut.  in.  v,  149  Not  proud  you  haue,  Cut 
thankfull  that  you  haue.  1685  DRYHEN  Thren.  August. 
383  Live  then,  thou  great  encourager  of  arts:  Live 
ever  in  our  thankful  hearts  !  1748  BUTLER  Serin.  Wks. 
1874  II.  317  The  generality  of  mankind  have  cause  to  be 
thankful  that  their  station  exempts  them  from  so  great 
temptations.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  I.  v.  430  We  have 
reason  to  be  thankful  that  the  thing,  well  or  ill,  was  over, 
t  b.  Satisfied,  content.  Obs. 

0900  tr.  BaecMs  Hist.  v.  xxii[i].  '1890)  478  Scottas.-waeron 
Jjoncfulle  heora  gemaerum.    c  1050  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
367/18  Contentus,  Sancful. 
c.  Jig.  Cf.  GRATEFUL  a.  2  b. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camden  s  Brit.  (1637)  273  The  ground,  .is 
thankefult  to  the  husbandman,  in  so  much  as  it  dothaffoord 
corne  to  be  carried  forth. 

1 2.  \Vorthy  or  deserving  of  thanks,  gratitude,  or 
credit ;  pleasing,  acceptable,  grateful,  agreeable. 

^  1000  in  Anglia  (1890)  XIII.  381  We  halsia^.-god  (>aet 
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]>eow  }>m  cync  ure  . .  to  l>e  . .  Jiancfull  he  rnxge  becuman. 
cioso  Suppl.  sElfric's  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  191/15  Gra- 
tiosuS)  (Soncful.  1375  B ARBOUR  Bruce  v.  278  He  had  done 
mony  a  thankfull  deid.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms 
(S.T.S.)  68  Unrychtwis  offerandis  ar  nocht  acceptable  na 
thankfull  tohisgodhcde.  ifiii  HEN.  VIII  Let.  in  Burton  £ 
Raine  Hemingbrough  380  Wherby  ye  shall  ministre  unto 
us  right  singler  and  thankful!  pleasore.  1553  HULOET, 
Thanckefull,  acceptits.  1596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist. 
Scot.  i.  (S.T.S.)  I.  130  The  name  of  king  was  maist  grate 
and  thankful  to  thame  al.  1611  TOURNEUR  Ath.  Trag.  i, 
ii,  His  good  successe  shall  be  most  thankeful  to  your  trust. 
tb.  Sc.  Of  a  payment:  Giving  satisfaction, 
satisfactory.  Obs. 

1497  Ace,  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  315, 1  resauit..for  the 
Erie  Marschael  his  thankfull  and  reddy  payment.  1527 
CaldivellPap.  (Maitland)  I.  61  Alslang  and  howlang  ye  said 
Johnne  and  his  airs  mak  to  me  and  my  airs  gud  and  thankful 
service.  1612  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  VI  (1816)  IV.  472/1  To  mak 
thame  thankfull  teynding.  1671  in  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot. 
(1892)  XXVI.  194  To  make  tymeousand  thankfull  payment. 

f  3.  ?  Done  without  reward  or  payment ;  gratui 
tous  :  cf.  next,  3.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  282  pe^fifte  manere  bat 
prestis  shulden  have  shulde  be  bankful  traveillnge ;  for  5if  bei 
wolen  have  bank  of  God,  bei  shulden  here  fle  symonie,  and 
neiber  sille  her  preching  ne  ober  workes  bat  bei  done. 

Thankfully  (hx-nkfuli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  -.] 
In  a  thankful  manner. 

1.  With  thankfulness ;  with  thanks;  gratefully. 

c  1000  MLTRIC  Saints'  Lives  (1890)  11. 198  J>aonseat  eusta- 
chius  beet  seo  fore-saede  costnung  him  3a  set  waes  and  bano 
fullice  hi  under-feng.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  ScL  Wks.  I.  130 
Sib  Crist  suffride  bus  for  synneof  his  breberen,  beischulden 
suffre  bancfulli  for  ber  own  synne.  1567  Triall  Trcas. 
(1850)  i8j  I  cannot  but  thankefully  render  Such  commenda 
tions  as  is  requisite  to  be.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  i.  vi.  79  Vet 
Heauen's  bounty  towards  him  might  Be  vs'd  more  thank, 
fully.  1725  DF,  FOE  l-'oy.  round  World  (1840)  248  He  ac 
cepted  thankfully  all  my  presents.  187$  JOWKTT  Plato 
(ed.  2)  V.  365  We  will  desire  the  one  to  give  their  instruc 
tions  freely,  and  the  others  to  receive  them  thankfully, 
ft).  With  satisfaction ;  graciously.  Obs. 

1513  DOUGLAS  j*Enci$  i.  ix.  heading^  How  Eneas  with  all 
his  rowt  bedene  War  thankfullie  ressavit  of  the  quene. 
a  1578  LisDKSAv(Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  oo  The 
king  grantit  the  same  verray  thankfullie.  1597  A.  M.  tr. 
Cnillemeaus  Fr.  Chirurg.  *v,  Receaue  thankfully  this  my 
laboure. 

t2.  So  as  to  gratify,  please,  or  satisfy;  accept 
ably,  pleasingly;  satisfactorily.  Obs. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  iii.  (Andreas')  877  He  liffit  sa  thank, 
fully  to  god  and  mane.  1482  Exch.  Rolls  Scoff.  IX.  284 
notct  That  ye  redily  and  thankfully  content  and  pay  to 
the  said  Johne..the  said  yerely  pensioun.  1500  Ibid.  XI. 
266  note,  That  ye  cause  hir  to  be  thankfullie  pait  of  hir 
said  pension.  1538  ELYOT,  Placabiliter,  thankefully,  con- 
tentfully.  1576  in  Maitl.  Cl.  Misct  (1840)  I.  16  The  prices 
tharof  salbe  thankfullie  allowit  to  jow  in  ^our  comptis. 

f  3.  Gratuitously ;  for  thanks  alone.   Obs. 

1552  HULOET,  Thanckfully,  or  for  nothynge,  or  without 
rewarde  or  deserte,  but  onelye  for  gramercye,  £T«**///. 

Thankfulness  (Jwrjkfulnvs).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-XESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  thankful, 

1.  Gratefulness,  gratitude. 

1552  in  l'icary"s  Anat.  (1888)  App.  xvi.  291  Whiche  thyng, 
with  al  due  thanckefulnesse,  thei  receiued  at  his  maiestles 
handes.  1611  BIBLE  Acts  xxiv.  3  Wee  accept  it  alwayes. . 
with  all  thankfulnesse.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamda\\.  158 
O  how  shall  I  find  Words  to  express  my  Thankfulness  !  1856 
FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  I.  v.  361  Such  a  resolution  would 
probably  have  been  welcomed  with  passionate  thankfulness, 
fb.  Contextually:  Thanks.  Obs.  rare. 

1647  MAY  Hist.  Parl.  i.  ix.  104  The  Scottish  Commissioners 
..returned  thankfulnesse  to  the  Parliament,  .for  that  great 
sum  of  3OOOOO/. 

t2.  Gratification,  satisfaction.  Obs.  rare, 

1500  Reg.  Privy  Seal  Swtl.  I.  70  The  hartlie  lufe.  .he  has 
and  beds  to  the  said  Jonet,  and.  .the  thankfulnes  done  be 
hir  oft  tymes  to  his  gud  grace. 

Thanking  (bre-nkirj),  vbl.  sb.  arch.  [f.  THANK 
v.  +  -ING  !.]  The  action  or  an  act  of  giving  thanks ; 
the  expression  of  gratitude;  thanks. 

^893  K.  /ELFRED  Oros.  i.  iv.  [viii.]  §  2  To  wundrianne 
baet  b^  Egipti  swa  lytle  J»oncunge  wiston  losepe.  £950 
Linaisf.  Gosp.  John  vi.  23  Doncunge  dedon  Drihtne. 
iiooo  /ELFRIC  How,  II.  170  He  underfeng  5a  lac  mid 
Sancunge.  1382  WVCLIF  Matt.  xxvi.  27  He  takynge  the 
cuppe,  dedethankyngis.  c  1420-30  Prymer  (1895)  51  Whanne 
J?ei  ben  hool,  \KI  moun  ?elde  ^ankyngis  to  J«e  in  \>l  chirche. 
1508  BP.  FISHER  7  Penit.  Ps.  cii.  Wks.  (1876)  190  Gyuynge 
thankynges  vnto  hym.  1611  SHAKS.  Cytnb.  v.  v.  407  He 
would  haue  well  becom'd  tliis  place,  and  grac'd  The  thankings 
of  a  King.  1851  MRS.  BROWNING  Casa  Guidi  W.  \.  239  We 
thank  you  that  ye  first  unlatched  the  door,  But  will  not 
make  it  inaccessible  By  thankings  on  the  threshold. 

Th&'nkless,  a.    [f.  THANK  sb.  +  -LESS.] 

1.  Not  moved  by  or  expressing  gratitude  ;    un 
thankful,  ungrateful.     Alsoy?^.  of  things  :  Making 
no  return,  unresponsive. 

1536  LYXDESAY  A  tutu.  Kingts  Fly  ting  33  Full  sair  I  rew 
That  euer  I  did  Mouth  thankles  so  persew.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT 
Poems  (S.T.S.)  v.  65.  1598  MARSTON  Sco.  Villanie  in.  ix,  All 
as  thanklesse  as  ungratefull  Thames  He  slinks  away,  leaning 
but  reeking  steames  Of  dungy  slime  behinde.  1637  MILTON 
Lycidas  66  And  strictly  meditate  the  thankles  Muse. 
1792  COWPER  Stanzas  Bill  Mortality  i  Thankless  for 
favours  from  on  high.  1865  DICKENS  Mut,  Fr.  \,  i,  How 
can  you  be  so  thankless  to  your  best  friend? 

2.  Of  a   task,  or   the   like:    Which   brings   no 
thanks;  receiving  or  deserving  no  thanks. 

f*  1547  SURREY  /Eneid\\.  125  But  whereunto  these  thank. 
lesse  tales  in  vaine  Do  1  reherse?  1591  S  A  VILE  Tacitus' 


THANKSGIVING. 

Hist.  ii.  lix.  88  A  thancklesse  office  and  displeasing,  1690 
NOHRIS  Eeatitudfs  (1694)  I.  178  Not  only  a  thankless,  but 
an  odious,  difficult  and  hazardous  Undertaking.  1868  Miss 
BRADDON  Dead-Sea  Fr.  i,  It  is  but  a  thankless  task  to 
catalogue  such  a  face. 

3.   Without  thanks ;  unthanked.  rare. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav%  (ed.  2)  168  The  Ambassador 
had  no  patience  to  digest  it,  save  by  equall  contempt  to. . 
send  him  thanklesse  backagaine.  1897  Westtit.Gaz.nYeb. 
2/i  Prince  Max  comes  to  the  Court  of  Ferdinand  to  return, 
thankless,  a  picture  painted  by  Ferdinand. 

Tha-nklessly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  in  a 
thankless  manner  ;  without  thanks ;  unthankfully. 

1626  HP.  HALL  Contempl.,  O.  T.  xx.  ii,  The  will  of  God 
may  be  done  thanklessly,  x88x  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav,  Ps. 
cxix.75  Thanklessly  receiving  the  gifts  with  no  thought  of 
the  Giver. 

Tha'nklessness.    [f.  as  prec.  + -NESS.]   The 

quality  or  condition  of  being  thankless;  ungrate 
fulness,  unthankfulness. 

1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Dent.  vii.  41  Were  it  not  too 
shamefull  a  thankelesnesse  in  vs  if  wee  shonlde  not  bee  [etc.]. 
1628  WITHER  Brit.  Rememh,  iv.  404  Thy  thanklesnesse, 
And  such  like  Sinnes.  1840  I,.  HUNT  Legend  of  Florence 
I.  ii,  Friendship  ends,  In  treachery  and  in  thanklessnes-; 
begun.  1860  PUSF.V  Min.  Proph.  273  Thanklessness  shuts 
the  door  to  God's  personal  mercies  to  us. 

f  Tha'nklewe,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  THANK  sb.  + 
-LEAVE.]  ? Deserving  of  thanks,  thankworthy;  or 
?  grateful,  agreeable. 

1430  in  Sharpe  Land,  fy  Kingd.  (1895)  III,  374  In  per- 
fourming  at  bis  tyme  of  our  prayer  ye  may  do  unto  us  sou 
notable  and  Rankle  we  service  f>at  we  wol  wel  considre  hit  in 
tyme  comyng. 

f  Tha'nkly,  adv.  Obs.  rare''1,  firreg.  f.  THANK 
sh.  +  -LY  2.]  Thankfully. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  fiartas  i.  iii.  809  He  giueth  frankly 
what  we  thankly  spend. 

Tha*nk-o:fferiug.  [f.  THANK  sb.  +  OFFER 
ING  vbl.  sb.]  In  the  Levitical  law,  An  offering  pre 
sented  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  to  God ;  hence 
in  ordinary  use,  An  offering  or  gift  made  by  way 
of  thanks  or  acknowledgement. 

1530  TIN  DALE  Lev.  vii.  12  Yf  he  offer  to  geue  thanckes,  he 
shall  brynge  vnto  his  thanckofferynge  [1560 \(Genez<.)  for  his 
thankes  offring]  swete  cakes  myngled  with  oyle.  1539 
BIBLE  (Great)  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  16  He.  .sacrificed  theron 
peace  offerynges,  &  thank  offerynges.  1839  THIRLWALI. 
Greece\\.  xlix.  171  He  dedicated  the  waggon  in  the  citadel. 
as  a  thank-offering  to  the  king  of  the  gods.  1888  BURGON 
Lives  12  Gd.  Men  I.  i.  45  He  sent  at  once  a  thank-offering 
for  distribution  among  the  poor. 

f  Tha-nksgive,  v.  Obs.  rare**.  [Back-forma- 
tionfrom THANKSGIVING.]  trans. Togivethanksfor. 

a  1638  MEDE  Diatribe  (1642)  55  Irenaeus  also  afiirmeth. 
That  our  Saviour,  by_  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  had 
confirmed  oblations  in  the  New  Testament.  Namely,  to 
thanksgive  or  blesse  a  thing  in  way  to  a  sacred  use,  he  look- 
to  be  an  offering  of  it  unto  God. 

Tlia  nksgi:ver.     [f.  as  next  +  GIVER.]    One 

who  gives  thanks. 

1621  AINSWORTU  Annot.  Song  Sol.  i.  3  Thankesgivings,  in 
Nehem.  12.  31  [are]  for  companies  of  thankesgivers.  1690 
C.  NESSE  O.  %  N.  Test.  I.  71  The  life  of  thanksgiving  is  the 
good  life  of  the  thanks-giver.  1818  BENTHAM  Ch.  Eng,  123 
Exhausted  by  that  same  grand  effort,  the  stock  of  thanks- 
givers  is  gone.  1883  J.  PARKER  TyneChyldc  270  Thankful 
ness  elevates  and  ennobles  the  thanksgiver. 

Thanksgiving  (h^-nks^i^irj).  [f.  thanks,  pi, 
of  THANK  so.  +  GIVING  vbl.  sb.~\ 

1.  The  giving  of  thanks;  the  expression  of  thank 
fulness  or  gratitude ;  esp.  the  act  of  giving  thanks 
to  God. 

1533  TIN-DALE  Supper  of  Lord  E  iv  bt  One  or  other  Psalme 
or  prayer  of  thankes  giuyng  in  the  mother  tongue.  1539 
BIBLE  (Great)  i  Tint.  iv.  4  For  all  the  creatures  of  God  are 
good,  and  nothing  to  be  refused,  yf  it  be  receaued  with 
thankesgeuynge.  1562  WIN-JET  Cert.  Tract,  iii.  Wks.  (S.T.S.) 
I.  29  Gyf  sic  zeirlie  memorial  in  blythnesand  thankisgeifing 
wes  haldin.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  \\.  \.  103,  I  cannot  stay 
thanks-giuing.  1658  Whole  Duty  Man  v.  §  8  The  fifth  part 
of  prayer  is  thanksgiving;  that  is,  the  praising  and  blessing 
God  for  all  his  mercies.  1842  Miss  MITFORD  in  L'Estrange 
Life  (1870)  III.  ix,  159  Think  how  full  of  thanksgiving 
were  my  prayers  last  night. 

b.  A  public  celebration,  with  religious  services, 
held  as  a  solemn  acknowledgement  of  Divine 
favours ;  also,  a  day  set  apart  for  this  purpose ; 
spec,  in  U.  S.t  Thanksgiving  Day  (see  3  b). 

1641  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  10  It  was  resolved  that 
there  shalbe  on  y*  7lh  of  September  next  a  publique  thanks 
giving  for  this  good  accord  betweene  y«  2  nacions.  1665 
M\xLRvGrotius' Lcnu  C.  Warres^i  PubHck Thanksgivings 
were  Ordered  to  be  given  to  God  for  this  Victory.  1760  J. 
ADAMS  Diary  26  Nov.,  Night  before  Thanksgiving.  1869 
MRS.  STOWE  Oldtown  Folks  xxvii,  Great  as  the  preparations 
were  for  the  dinner,  everything  was  so  contrived  that  not 
a  soul  in  the  house  should  be  kept  from  the  morning  ser 
vice  of  Thanksgiving. 

2.  An  act  or  expression  of  thanks ;  esp.  a  form  of 
words,  a  prayer  or  religious  service  used  to  render 
thanks  for  Divine  benefits. 

General  Thanksgiving^  the  first  of  the  forms  of  thanks, 
giving  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  that  for  the  blessings 
of  life  in  general.  Great  Thanksgiving^  in  early  and  oriental 
liturgies:  see  quot.  1708-22. 

1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  xxxix.  [xl.Js  He  hath  put  a  newsonge 
in  my  mouth,  euen  a  thankesgeuynge  vnto  cure  God.  1552 
Bk.  Com.  Prayer  {heading^  The  Thankes  getting  of  Women 
after  Chiltle  birth.  1662  /£/&,  Prayers  &  Thanksgivings 
upon  several  occasions. ..  A  General  Thanksgiving.  1708-23 
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J.  BINCHAM  Chr.  Anti'f.  xv.  iii.  (1845)  770  After  this  the 
priest  went  on  with  the  tv^apiaria.  pro[>erly  so  called,  that 
is  the  great  thanksgiving  to  God  for  all  his  mercies,  both 
of  creation,  providence  and  redemption.  1849  MACAI/I.AY 
Jftst.  E"g.  ".  I.  185  The  ministers  selected  from  that 
liturgy  such  prayers  and  thanksgivings  as  were  likely  to 
be  least  offensive  to  the  people. 

3.  etttrib.  and  Comb. 

1641  EVKI.YN  Diary  Aug.,  The  next  Sunday  was  the  thanks 
giving  sermons  perform'd  in  Col.  Goreing's  Regiment.  1814 
SOUTH EY  Carmen  Triumph,  xvi,  With  one  consent,  The 
high  thanksgiving  strain  to  heaven  is  sent,.  .Glory  to  God  ! 
Deliverance  for  Mankind  !  a  1859  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
xxiii.  (1861)  V.  17  They  had  still  in  their  ears  the  thanks 
giving  sermons  and  thanksgiving  anthems. 

b.  Thanksgiving  day,  a  day  set  apart  for  public 
thanksgiving  for  Divine  goodness;  spec*  in  the 
United  States,  an  annual  festival  religious  and 
social,  now  appointed  by  proclamation  and  held  on 
the  last  Thursday  of  November. 

The  first  celebration  was  held  by  the  Plymouth  colony  in 
1621,  in  thankfulness  for  their  first  harvest  in  America  after 
a  year  of  struggle  and  privation,  and  the  usage  became 
general  in  New  England.  After  the  Revolution,  it  extended 
to  the  Middle  States,  and  later  to  the  West ;  after  the  Civil 
War  gradually  to  the  South.  Its  national  observance  has 
been  annually  recommended  by  the  President  since  1863. 

1674  JOSSELYN  Voy.  New  Sag.  214  Towards  nijzht  I  re 
turned  to  Boston  again,  the  next  day  being  Thanksgiving 
day,  on  Fry  day  the  Tenth  day  we  weighed  Anchor.  1704 
LUTTRELL  Brief  R el.  (1857)  V.  460  Sir  Christopher  Wrenn 
is  erecting  a  throne  in  St.  Paul*  cathedral  for  her  majestic 
to  sitt  in  on  the  thanksgiving  day.  1714  S.  SKWAI.L  Diary 
25  Nov.,  Thanks-giving  day;  very  cold.  1844  WHITTIER 
Pumpkin  iii,  Ah!  on  Thanksgiving  day..  When  the  gray- 
haired  New  Englander  sees  round  his  board  The  old  broken 
links  of  affection  restored.  1903  Daily  Chron.  6  Nov.  5/1 
Thanksgiving  Day  long  remained  an  institution  peculiar  to 
New  England,  but  it  has  been  observed  annually  in  New 
York  State  since  1817. 

t  Tha-nkworth,  a.  06s.  [f.  THANK  sfi. + 
WORTH  a.]  ~  next. 

?  1426  Lett.  Marg.  Anjou  %  Bj>.  Beckington  (Camden)  33, 
I  quyte  me  soo  to  yow  in  that  matere,..as  were  thanke 
worth.  1550  COVERDALE  Sfir.  Perle  Pref.  i  b.  The  more 
daungerous  be  his  sores  and  sicknes,  and  the  more  thancke 
worth  the  cure  therof.  1617-47  FELTHAM  Resolves  30  To 
trust  him  for  an  estate  when  we  have  the  evidences  in  our 
iron  chest,  is  easie  ;  and  not  thanku worth, 

Thankwo  rthy,  a.  Also  6-7  thanks-. 
Worthy  of  thanks;  deserving  gratitude  or  credit. 

1387-8  T.UsK  Test.  Love  Prol.  (Skeat)  1.  39  Although  this 
booke  be  lytel  thnnk  worthy  for  the  leudnesse  in  trauail. 
1421  SIR  H.  LUTTRELL  in  Kills  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  IL  I.  86 
\Vherfore..he  ys  thankworthy.  1533  J.  HEYWOOD  Play 
Weather  (1903)  1125  Thy  labour  is  ryght  myche  thanke- 
worthy.  1534  TINDALE  i  Pet.  ii.  19  For  it  is  thankeworthye 
yf  a  man  for  conscience  towarde  god  endure  grefe,  sufferinge 
wrongfully.  1594  CAREW  Huarte's  Exam.  Wits  xiii.  (1596) 
202  No  lesse  thanks- worth ie  a  part  of  Seruice.  167* 
\VH.KINS  \at.  Kelig.  31  It  would  not  be  thank-worthy  for 
a  man  to  believe  that  which  of  necessity  he  must  believe. 
1891  T.  K.  CHEYNE  Orig.  Psalter  Introd.  17  A  faulty  but 
at  that  time  thankworthy  book. 

Hence  Th.a*nkwo  rthily  adv.,  in  a  thankworthy 
manner ;  Tha'nkwo  rtliiness,  the  quality  or  con 
dition  of  being  thankworthy. 

1553  BALE  Gardiner's  De  vera  Obed.  C  vij,  To  exercise 
our  selues  godly  and  "thankeworthyly.  1874  SWINBURNE 
Bothwell  i.  i.  7  And  we  that  do  it,  we  do  it  for  all  men's 
good,  For  the  main  people's  love,  tbankwortbily.  1847 
\V>  IISTER,  *  Thank-worthiness. 

Tha  nk  you.  [Aphetic  for  I  thank  you.]  A 
phrase  used  in  courteous  acknowledgement  of  a 
favour  or  service.  Thank  you  for  nothing:  see 
THANK  v.  jf.  So,  rarely,  Thank  thee.  Cf. 
THANKEE. 

ii..  Why  I  cant  be  a  A'un  159  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  142 
1  Thanke  yow,  lady ',  qmxl  1  than.  1616  B.  JONSON  Devil 
an  Ass  iv.  ii,  Kith.  Thanke  you  good  Madame..  .Thanke 
thee,  good  Eyther-side.  1705  VANBRUGH  Con/ed.  i.i,  Thank 
you  kindly,  Mrs.  Amlet,  thank  you  kindly.  1738  SWIFT /W. 
Conversat.  it  140  No,  thank  ye,  Colonel.  1848  THACKERAY 
I'an.  Fair  xxiv,  It's  you  who  want  to  introduce  beggars 
into  my  family?  Thanlc  you  for  nothing,  Captain.  1862 
Miss  \ONCE  C  test  Kate  ii.  24  She.. said  something  meant 
for  '  No,  thank  you  * ;  but  of  which  nothing  was  to  be  1 

but  'q  '(i.e. k  youj.     1875  JowETT/*£i/<»(ed.  2)  III.  206 

[He]  goes  about  learning  of  others,  to  whom  he  never  even 
«>ays  Thank  you. 

b.  as  sb.  (written  with  hyphen  or  as  one  word) : 
An  utterance  of  this  phrase. 

1887  Chr,  World  4  Aug.  589  He  utters  a  hearty  'Thank- 
you!'  1894  li'tstui.  Gaz.  21  Aug.  3/3  The  majority  of 
passengers  retreated  from  the  tables  regardless  of  their 
running  fire  of  '  thankyous ',  which  were  thankyous  for 
nothing.  1900  It-id.  6  Sept.  2/1  We  had  not  said  nearly 
enough  '  thank-yous  '. 

Thank-you-ma'am.  U.  S.  coltoq.  Also 
thank'ee-marm.  A  hollow  or  ridge  in  a  road, 
which  causes  persons  passing  over  it  in  a  vehicle  to 
nod  the  head  involuntarily,  as  if  in  acknowledgement 
oi  a  favour;  spec,  a  ridge  or  hollow  on  a  hill  road 
serving  to  throw  off  descending  rain-water. 

1849  IXJNGF.  Kavattagh  xi,  We  went  like  the  wind  over 
the  hullows  in  the  snow ;— the  driver  called  them  'thank- 
you-ma'ams ',  because  they  made  everybody  bow.  1867 
O.  W.  HOLMES  Guard.  Angel  xiv,  Life's  a  road  that's  got  a 
good  many  thank.you-ma'ams  to  go  bumpin'  over,  say>  he. 
1897  HOWKI.LS  Landl.  Lion's  Hfad\<yt  At  one  of  the  thank- 
you-marms  in  the  road,  the  sick  man  stopped,  like  a  weary 
horse,  to  breathe. 

Thanna  h,  var.  TANA  ',  Indian  police  station. 
VOL.  IX. 
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Thanne,  banne,  obs.  ft  THAN,  THEN. 

f  Tha-nnic,  a.  Chem.  Obs.  [f.  Thann  (nnmc  of 
a  town  in  the  Vosges  where  Kestner  the  discoverer 
lived  +  -1C.]  In  thannic  acid:  see  quot. 

t8$3  Pharntat.  frill.  XIII.  no  Racemic  acid  was..  d  is- 
covered  by  Kestner,.  .in  the  year  1820.  It  was  called  thannic 
acjd  by  its  discoverer. 

Thape,dial.  wx.fape  :  see  FEABEBRY,  gooseberry. 

II  Thapsia  (Jw-psia).  Hot.  Also  4-6  tapsia. 
[L.  thapsia  (tapsia},  a.  Gr.  Ocupin,  said  to  mean  a 
plant  brought  from  Thapsus.]  A  genus  of  umbelli 
ferous  perennials,  of  the  tribe  Laserpitiese^  containing 
four  species,  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region. 
That  formerly  in  medical  repute  is  T.  garganica, 
also  called  Deadly  Carrot. 

c  1400  Lanfraitc*$  Cintrgie  105  pe  place  shal  be  frotid  in 
be  sunne  wib  an  oynement  of  tapsia.  c  1440  Paltad.  on 
Hush.  1.  1044  This  tapsia,  this  wermot,  and  eleure,  Cucumber 
wilde,  and  euery  bitter  kynde  Of  herbe  is  nought  for  hem. 
1578  LYTE  Doaoens  in.  xxiv.  365  The  barke  of  the  roote  of 
Thapsia.  1586  Rates  of  Cttstome  Eviij,  Tapsia  the  pound 
xij.d.  1857  DUNGLISON  Mtd.  Lex.,  Thapsia...  The  root 
operates  violently,  both  upwards  and  downwards. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.t  as  thapsia-plaster  (Cent. 
Diet.  1890),  -resin  (see  quot.),  -root. 

1890  KILLINGS  Nut.  Med.  Dict.%  Thapsia  resin,  a  soft 
extract  prepared  by  digesting  thapsia-root  in  hot  alcohol. 

il  Thapsus  fjwe'prife).  Bot.  Also  4-5  (8)  tap- 
sits,  8  thapsos.  [med.L.,  a.  Gr.  &aipos  a  plant 
use<l  for  dyeing  yellow  (Dioscor.).]  An  old  name 
of  the  genus  Verboscum^  esp.  of  /'.  Thapsus  t  the 
great  mullein. 

a  1387  Stnon.  Barthol.  41/2  Tarsus  barbasius,  flosmus 
idem.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  \.  IxxxL  119  Mulk-yn  is  called 
..in  Slioppes  Tarsus  Barbatns.  1718  ROWF.  tr.  Lucan  ix. 
1566  The  Gummy  Larch-Tree  and  the  Thapsos  there, 
Wound-wort  and  Maiden-weed  perfume  the  Air. 

II  Thar  (thar),  sb.  Zool.     [Native  name.] 

1.  The  native  name  in  Nepal  of  a  goat  -antelope, 
Nemorhsedus    bubalina^   belonging    to   the   same 
genus  as  the  Goral  (  N.  gorat}. 

1833  B.  H.  HODGSON  in  Proc.  Zool.  Snc.  10  Sept.  105  As 
compared  with  the  Ghuriil,  Antilofie  Goral  t  Hardw...the 
Thar  is  a  massive  beast,  twice  the  size,  and  has  suborbital 
sinuses,  and  a  mane  along  the  back  of  the  neck  and  shoul 
ders.  Ibid,  24  Sept.  in  A  cavity  also  exists  in  the  osseous 
core  of  the  horns  of  the  Thar  Antelope.  1834  Ibid.  12  Aug. 
86.  1834  Penny  Cyd,  II.  89/2  The  Thar  (A.  thar,  Hodg 
son  i  was  described  for  the  first  time  in  a  paper  by  Ii.  II. 
Hodgson,  Esq.,  British  resident  in  Nepaul...The  thar  in 
habits  the  central  region  of  Nepaul.  1885  Cycl.  India  III. 
885/1  Thar,  the  forest  goat,  is  the  Nepal  name  of  Nemo- 
rh&dtts  bubalina,  called  Eimu  and  Ramu  on  the  Sutlej  and 
Kashmir,  and  Serow  in  the  hills  generally. 

2.  Also  applied  to  the  TEHR,  or  Himalayan  wild 
goat  {Hemitragus  jemlaicus\ 

1896  List  A  nim.  Zool.  Sec.  166  Hcmitragus  jewlaictts 
(Hodgs.)  Thar.  1901  WF.BBER  Forests  Upper  India  vi. 
52  Hemitragus  Jemlatcus  is  a  true  wild  goat,  here  called 
'  thar  '  by  the  natives.  .  .  The  thar  is  gregarious.  1901 
LvDEKKERin  Encyct.  Brit.  XXX  I  II.  939/1  The  discovery  of 
a  species  of  thar  (Hemitragus)  in  southern  Arabia.  1903 
Spectator  4  Apr.  527/2  Open  and  high  ground..  more  suit 
able  for  wild  sheep,  such  as  the  thar. 

t  Thar,  v.  Obs.  \  see  THARF. 

Thar  iv1Sar,  J>ar\  ME.,  chiefly  northern,  form  of 
THERE.  Also  in  compounds,  as  Car  alnttan,  etc.  : 
see  TuERE.vHorT  and  other  words  to  THEKKWITH, 

Thar,  thare,  obs.  ff.  THEIR;  var.  THIU  Obs.^ 
these;  obs.  gen.  and  dat.  sing.  fcm.  and  gen.  pl.of 
THE  ;  3  sing,  and  pi.  pres.  indie,  of  THARF  v.  Obs. 

Tharandite  (torrandait).  Rfin.  [^-  Ger.  thar- 
andit  (Kreiesleben,  1817),  f.  Tharandt  in  Saxony 
(where  it  occurs)  +  -ITE  1.j  A  variety  of  dolomite 
occurring  in  greenish  yellow  crystals,  containing  a 
small  percentage  of  ferrous  oxide. 

1850  ANSTKD  Elent.  Geoi.,  Min.  etc.  §  385.  1868  DANA 
Min.  682  Tharandite,  from  Tharand,  near  Dresden,  is 
crystallized,  and  contains  4  p.c.  of  Fe, 

Tharatour,  Sc.  :  sec  THEREATOUR. 

Tharborough,  corrupt  form  of  THIRDBOROI-GH. 

Thar-,  tharck-cake  :  see  THARF-CAKE. 

Thare,  obs.  f.  TARE  s&*  •  also  of  THERE. 

t  Tharf,  sb.  Obs.  Also  I  J>earf,  Ueerf,  2  ]>erf, 
3  (Orm.}  jiarrfe.  [f.  THAUF  v.  Cf.  OS.  tharft 
OIIG.  darba,  ON.  f?rf.]  Need,  necessity. 

Beowulf  1798  Sele-f>esn  .  .  se  for  andrysnum  ealle  bo. 
weotede  PCAUCS  hearfe.  735  B*DA  Death-song  a  Thonc 
snotturra  than  him  tharf  sie.  ciooo  Sa.v.  Leechd.  II.  84 
$if  bearf  sie,  sele  hwilutn  wyrtdrenc.  ^1175  Liiino.  //<'///. 
Q  Nis  hit  nan  >>erf  J>et  me  her  on  J»isse  Hue  for  his  saulc 
bidde  pater  noster.  ciaoo  ORMIN  12347  O"n  a"c  b-i  bn't 
hafTdenn  ned  &  barrfe  to  bin  hcllpe.  c  1330  Arth.  -\  Mcrl. 
16  And  wcleysen,?if  bai  willen,  pat  hem  noparfneuerspillen. 


•mart.".  Ut>s.oi<tial.  Forms:  i  Jjeorf,  pearf, 
(Corof,  tterf\  3  (Orm.)  peorrf,  4  perf,  -«, 
4-5  therf,  5  tharf,  -e.  See  also  THAUF-CAKE. 
[OE./for/'(:— /<^/"), unleavened,  unsoured ;  of  milk, 


.  j  ,  , 

sweet  ;  Com.  Teut.  =  OFris.  therf,  derft  MDu. 
dtrf(K\\\iii\\ia.std£rf  -brood,  panisazymus  ),OHG., 
MUG.  derp  unleavened,  Ger.  dtrb  solid,  compact, 
rough,  coarse,  ON.  fjarfr  unleavened,  insipid. 
With  sense  a,  cf.  the  mod.  Ger.  sense  of  derb  ;  app. 
referring  to  the  solid,  heavy,  or  stiff  quality  of  un 
leavened  bread.  Prc-Teut  etymology  unknown.] 


THARP. 

fl.  Of  bread,  etc.  :  Not  prepared  with  leaven, 
unleavened.  Obs.  exc.  in  THARF-CAKE. 

c^tfiLindis/.Gosp.  MatLxxvi.  i7Da forma uutedlicedo*?;e 
flara  Sorofra  \l\ushiv.  oefra/arocrfa]  ma:ta.  c  looo  ^I.KRIC 
Horn.  II.  210  peorfe  hlafas  we  bringa3  Code  to  lace,  ciooo 
—  Exod.  xil  39  Hi..worhton  ^eorfe  heorbbaccne  hlafas. 
riooo  &LFRK  lft>c.  in  \Vr.-\Viilcker  153/32  Azimus,  5eorf. 
ciaoo  ORMIN  997  Brad  All  beorrf  wibbutenn  berrme.  01300 
Cursor  AT.  6079  Wit  tberf  bred  and  Ictus  wild.  1382  \Vv.,i  IK 
Gen.  xix.  3  He  made  a  feest,  sethede  tberf  breed,  and  thci 
eten.  ^  Mark  xiv.  i  Pask  and  the  feeste  of  therf  looues 
was  aftir  the  secunde  day.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  iii.  10 
pai  say  we  erre  bat  makes  b«  sacrement  of  tharf  breed. 
c  1425  I7oc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  657/30  Panis  siliginius,  tharf. 
bred,  c  1440  Promp.  Pan:  400/2  Therf,  wythe  owte  sowre 
dowe.  1483  Cath,  Angl.  381/2  Tharfe,  azimns. 

2.  transf.  Lumpish,  stiff,  heavy,  slow  ;  hence  fig. 
reluctant,  unwilling,  diffident,  tardy,  dial.  Hence 
Tlia-rfish  a.  in  same  sense;  Tha'rfly  adv.t  in  a 
tharf  or  tharfish  manner. 

1747  HOOSOM  Miners  Diet.,  Tkar/[\&}  when  a  Vein  or 
Pipe  alters  from  its  own  imrintical  Nature  to  another,  that 
is  more  Hast,  liarren,  and  Dry,  and  more  bound  up,  and 
stiff.  i8>8  Cra;;n  Gl.>ss.,  Tharft  stark,  stiff,  metaphorically, 
backward,  unwilling.  1876  Mid-Yorks.  Gloss.,  Tharf,,. 
Thauf,  diffident ;  unwilling;  reluctant ;  tardy..  .Also  tharf. 
ish  adi.,  and  tharfly  adv.  1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Thar/, 
Tharfish,  shy,  diffident.  Thatfly,  slowly.  'The  ram 
comes  nobbut  tharfly  '.  1894  Northumbld.  GLns.,  Tharf, 
Tharfish,  lumpish,  heavy 'countenanced,  forljidding.  Ap 
plied  to  substances  it  means  *sa<l  ',  heavy,  like  liver  in  tex 
ture.  Tharfly,  slowly,  reluctantly. 

t  Tharf,  thar,  ?'.  C/>s.  cxc.  .SV.  di^l.  Forms: 
see  below.  [A  Com.  Teutonic  verb,  belonging  to 
the  class  of  preterite-presents,  in  which  the  present 
tense  is  an  original  preterite  (cf.  CAN,  Dow,  DARE, 
etc.) :  OE.  */>nr/an,  pres.  fear/— fittrfart,  pa.  fotfte, 
=  OFris.  *thitn'a,  tkurf(thorf}—thurv0nt  OS. 
tkurban^  tharf — thurtlnn,  thorjta,  MDu.  dor-.-en^ 
dorftt  (Du.  durveii},  ON.  Purfa^  J>arf—J>itrfom, 
furfta  ,Sw.  tarfva\  OIIG.  durfan%darf—Jurfun^ 
dorfta  (MUG.  ditrfin,  G.  dnrfen}.  Goth.  *faur- 
bant  J>arf—fanrfrjtm,  faitrfta  :— OTeut.  */'*C/"» 
*J>nrt>-\  corresp.  to  a  pre-Teut.  ablaut  series  "A''/-, 
*torp-,  *trfi-t  which  has  not  l>een  certainly  identified. 
The  ME.  y9-forms  had  lost  they* or  ~>,  app.  fir-it  in 
the  2nd  sing,  present  Jxarftjbeart-tu,  }xr-tU)  leav 
ing  a  stom/ar-,^r-,  por-^  ]>ur-,  which  was  after 
wards  often  confused  with  the  t/tir-,  dor-,  ditr-  of 
DARE  v.\  so  that  the  latter  had  forms  in  (h.  while 
there  are  here  forms  in  d,  csp.  in  the  2nd  and  j;rd 
person  singular  of  the  present :  see  7.  This  con 
fusion  of  t/tarfand  dare  is  also  found  in  the  cognate 
languages  :  see  DARE  r1.1] 
A.  Inflexions. 

1.  Pres.  Indie,     a.   \st  sing,   i  J>earf. 

Beowulf '2007  Ic  bait  call  se-wra.ic  swa..[ne]  j^ylpan  ^carf 
grendeles  ma^a.  a  1000  Cxdmon's  Gin,  2176  (Gr.)  Ne  [warf 
ic  yrfestol  eaforan  bytlian. 

b.  2nd  sing.  a.   i  pearft,  2  J>erft,  (3  perf). 

Btemtffifys  (>aet  Jm  him  on-draedan  ne  bearft.     c  1000 

Sax.  Letch*!.  II.  180  Ne  bearft  t>u  J>one  wermod  to  don 

c  1175  Lamb,  How.  37  Sooliche  ne  berft  bu  bidden  namare. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1:60  (>u  wenest  jet  ^aet  tu  wenen  ne  berf. 

6,  3  Jwert,  )>ert,  )>er\tu),  3-4  J>ers(tou),4  pertes- 
(tow),  4-5  tharst,  5  thar,  thare. 

ciaos  LAV.  14482  Ne  bzrt  [.l/.S.  braet]  bu  nauere  habben 
kare  of  uncu3e  leoden.  a  1225  Ancr.  K.  136  Ne  ber  tu 
nout  dreden  be  attrie  neddre  of  helle.  c  1300  6V.  Brandan 
626  Nc  tlierstou  nothing  drede.  c  1330  R.  llm  NXE  Chron. 
Wace  (Rolls)  4877  Of  Kent  ne  berlestow  fie  bat  cost.  1390 
GOWKR  COM/.  II.  61  Me  semeth  that  thou  lhar.st  noght  care. 
a  1450  Le  Morte  Arth.  3285  Othure  warke  thou  lhare  nut 
wene.  c  1460  Towncley  Afyst.  ii.  293  Thar  thou  nowther 
flyte  ne  chyde. 

7.  3  dert,  4  dars(tou,  -tow). 

c  1*05  LAV.  22933  Ne  dert  (c  1275  bert]  bu  nauere  adrede. 
c  13*0  Cast.  Lave  975  Ne  darstou  on  crbe  benchen  elles 
nouht.  1377  LANGU  /*.  PI.  B.  xiv.  55  Bi  so  bat  bow  be 
sobre.  .Darstow  [v,rr.  Tharst  bow,  Thardestow]  neuere  care 
for  corne,  ne  lynuen  cloth  ne  wollen. 

o.  yd  sing.  a.  i  Bearf,  pearf  iv15orfflEi8,  -eU),  2 
J>erf,  3  (Orm.}  )>arrf,  3-4  parf,  4  tharf. 

<  888  K.  /KLFRED  Boeth.  xxiv.  \  ^  Ne  dearf  he  nanrs 
binges.  ^950  Lindisf.  Gosf.  John  xiii.  10  Seoc  ;;eduzn  is 
ne  SorfseS  I'  975  Rushiv.  oorfeo]  bactte  a'Aoa  hine.  ^975 
Rnshw.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxi.  3  S»cgaf>  pxt  dryhtcn  heora  Sear?. 
cii75  Lamt'.  Horn,  9  Nu  ne  perf  na  mon  his  sunne  mid 
wite  abuggen.  a  1150  Prat'.  /Eijted  161  in  O.  E.  Misc.  it  { 
Monymon  wcneb  bat  he  wene  ne  barf  longes  lyues.  c  1330 
Atnts  ff  A  aril.  935  Tharf  the  neucr.:.*ac  of  him  drede. 

/*.  3  perh,  4  (tar),  thars,  4-5  par,  thar,  pare, 
thare,  there,  5  tharro.  tharth,  o  .SV.  dial.  ther. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13554  ^ra  '">  (^ar  him  namar  be  ledd. 
Ibid.  10870  i,  I'M  in.)  ['at  to  do  bare  be  nochle  lete.  1340 
HAMPOLE/V.  Ctwsc.  2167  He  bat  hates  bis  lyfes  lykyng  Thar 
noght  drede  be  dedes  commyng.  ?  1370  K(*t>t.  Cicytt  325 
More  then  thars  be  an  c.  folde.  a  1400-50  Alexander  5377 
pc  thare  bot  graunt  me  to  geue  qu.it  guds  as  I  craue.  1414 
BKAMPTON  Ptnit,  Pt.  (Percy  Soc.)  45  Me  thar  no  more  but 
oske  and  have,  c  14*5  Cursor  M.  10565  (Laud)  For  to  aske 
there  no  man  Yf  they  were  glad  &  loyfull  ban.  c  1475 
Tharth  I  see  B.2J. 

y.  3  derf,  3-4  darf,  4  darh,  4-5  dar,  dare. 

01*40  Urfitttn  in  Cott.  Hottt.  187  Hwa  derf  beon  un- 
.lauurl  b«  haueb  s«  mihti  salue.  1*97  R.  Tit-cuc.  (Rolls) 
6471  Me  ne  dar  no^i  esse  wrber  he  were  kenr  bo  &  prout. 
01300  Flari*  jr  8i-  315  Ich  wene  ne  darf  me  axi  nr.^t. 
c  13*0  Cast.  Lett  733  Ne  dar  he  oeche  non  ober  lechr. 
a  1317  Pol.  StmfX  (Camden)  250  Of  gode  knyhtcs  darh  him 
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noul  fa!!.  fi4»5  Cursor  M.  10461  (Laud)  To  myrthe  me 
dare  [early  JlfSS.  bar]  the  not  wene.  t  1440  SirGowther 
615  The  dare  not  drede  of  thi  werkys  wyld. 

d.  plttral.  a.   i   f»urfon,  ISurfan,  1-3  Jmrfe,  3 
purven  (-uen),  porhfe,  Jjurve,  Jiorve. 

c888  K.  ALFRED  Boetk.  xiv.  §  2  pa  Surfon  swibe  lytles, 
2e  maran  ne  willniaS  bonne  senoges.  Ibid.  xxiv.  §  4  Hwaet 
burfon  [v.r.  Jjurfe]  we  nu  ma.  .sprecan?  cyj$RHshzu.  Gosp. 
Matt.  xxvi.  65  Hwset  burfe  we  leng  sewitnisse  ?  nzos 
LAV.  24909  We  ne  buruen  [^1*75  borhfe]  namare  nswunden 
liggen  here,  a  1225  Ancr.  K.  6.  <•  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I. 
106/160  5^  borue  \Harl.  MS.  bore]  habbe  of  heom  no  kare. 

/3.  3  J>ore,  4  thore,  4-5  thar,  5  Sc.  thair. 

c  1x90  St.  Brandan  121  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  223  5e  ne  bore 
nobing  drede.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Mclib,  P  102  Yet  thar  ye  nat 
accomplice  thilke  ordinance  but  yow  like.  ^1430  Syr 
Gener.  (Roxb.)  6868  Ye  thar  not  drede  of  hem  y-wis.  1438 
Bit.  Alex.  Grt.  (Bann.)  9  $e  thair  nocht  dreid  na  chaissing. 
c  1485  Digby  Myst.  in.  1437  Of  bis  cors  we  thar  nat  a-bafle. 
1825  Thair  [see  B.  i]. 

7.  4  dorre,  durre,  5  dar. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  4  Of  fon  hii  dorre  [v.  r.  heo  durre] 
be  lasse  doute  bote  hit  be  bon  gyle-  c  "477  CAXTON  Jason 
42  Ye  dar  not  be  aferd  of  dethe. 

2.  Pres.  Subj*  sing,  i  "Byrfe,  1-2  burfe,  3  (Orm.) 
Jmrrfe,  purve.    pi.  \  "Syrfen,  purfen. 

c888  K.  ALFRED  Boetk.  xxvL  §  a  Sam  hi  byrfen,  sam  hi 
na  burfon,  hi  willaS  beah.  ^897  —  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xliii. 
312  Oft  Sonne  mon  ma  faest  Sonne  he  oyrfe.  c  1000  Ags. 
Gosp.  John  iv.  15  Syle  me  \>set  waeter  baet.  .ic  ne  5urfe  [c  1160 
Hatt.  G.  burfe]  her  feccan,  c  1200  OHMIN  7766  patt  ure  nan 
ne  burrfe  Ut  off  be  rihhte  we^e  gan.  c  1275  Woman 
Samaria  26  in  O.E.  Misc.  85  Yefme  bar  of  to  drynke  pat 
ich  ne  burve  more  to  bisse  welle  swynke. 

3.  Past  Indie,  and  Subj.    a.  sing.  a.   i  florfte, 
2-5  purfte,  3  (Orm.)  Jjurrfte,  4-5  thurfte. 

a.  c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xiv.  §  3  Ne  borfte  he  him  naenne 
ondr;edan.  Ibid»^  Ne  3orftes  bu  oe  nanwuht  ondncdan. 
Ibid.  xxvi.  §  2  Ne  Sorfte  he  no  maran  fultomes.  ri2oo 
ORMIN  16164  Swa  batt  nan  mann  ne  burrfte  off  himm. 
a  1325  Poem  Times  Edw,  II  321  in  Pol,  Songs  (Camden) 
338  Thurfte  him  noht  seke  tresor  so  fer,  14..  Sir  Beites 
4219  (MS.  M.)  Thurfte  he  never  after  to  aske  leche,  That 
sir  Mylis  myght  ouer-reche. 

/3.  3  Jjurhte,  J)orte,  3-5  Jjurte,  4  |?urt,  {>ort, 
Jjart,  thourt,  4-5  thurt(e ;  4  purste,  4-5  Jmrst, 
4~5>  9  $c->  thurst. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  35  He  ne  \>\xi\&  naure  polen  hunger 
ne  burst,  a  1272  Lvue  Kan  95  in  O.  E.  Misc.  96  Ne  b«''hte 
be  neuer  rewe.  a  1300  Cursor  AT.  23443  Ya  forsoth  thurt 
[v.r.  thort]  naman  mare.  ^1330  Florice  fy  Bl.  259  Now 
thourt  him  neuere  ful  iwis  Willen  after  more  blisse.  1393 
LANGU  P.  PI.  C.  x.  257  Ho  so  burste  hit  segge.  01425 
Chron.  R.  Glove.  (Rolls)  6389  (MS.  £.),  He  ne  burst  neuer  eft 
care  of  drynke  ne  clobe.  c  1460  Tmuneley  Myst.  xxv.  256 
For  no  catelle  thurt  the  craue.  1825  Thurst  [see  B.  i]. 

b.  plural*  a.  i  porfton,  -an.  ^3.  3  peorte(n, 
3-4  purtefa,  4-5  thurte. 

^897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  9  Hi  his  sume 
Sorfton.  a  1000  Guthlac  423  (452)  No  we  bus  swifie  swencan 
bprftan.  c  1273  LAY.  18650  For  ne  beorte  be  cnihtes  buten 
biwiten  bat  castel  ^at.  £1460  Towneley  Myst.  xxx.  473 
Thai  thurte  hot  aske  and  haue  thare  boyn. 
B.  Signification. 

1.  intr.  To  be  under  a  necessity  or  obligation  (to 
do  something) :  =  NEED  w.2  6,  8. 

c 890-901  K.  ALFRED  Laws  Introd.  c.  28  ^if.  .he.  .?;ewit- 
nesse  haebbe,  ne  bearf  he  bast  geldan.  a  1000  Cxdmons 
Gen.  6n  (Gr.)  Ic  hit  be  secgan  ne  beai"f-  a  1200  Moral 
Ode  44  per  ne  berf  ne  habben  kare  of  ^efe  ne  of  5elde. 
a  1225  Juliana  68  Arude  me  bat  beosunselie  ne  bume  nawt 
seggen.  c  1*30  Hali  Meid.  5  Ha  nawiht  ne  barf  of  o5er  bing 
benchen.  1825  JAMIESON  s,v., '  Ye  thair  n  fash',  you  need 
not  put  yourself  to  the  trouble.  Ibid.,  (Ye  thurstn",  ye 
needed  not. 

2.  impersonally.    It  needs,  there  is  need,   it  is 
needful  [=  L.  opus  esf,  Gr.  5e?].     Const,  dat.  of 
person  and  inf.  a.  without  subject  it. 

cizoo  ORMIN  12886  Ne  barrf  ?uw  nohht  nu  foll^henn  me. 
c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  69  panne  ne  barf  us  no5ergramien 
ne  shamien.  a  1250  O™l^  Night.  190  Ne  barf  berof  beo  no 
tale.  £1275  Passion  17  \i\O.  E.  Misc.  37  Ne  bfirfb  bern°n 
adrede.  c  1275  Duty  of  Christians  37  ibid.  142  Ne  barf  vs 
neuer  a-gryse.  c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  3053  Who  wil  lesinges 
layt,  parf  him  no  ferber  go.  1:1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron. 
Wace  (Rolls)  4145  Ne  neuere  }>urt  hem  haue  drad  no  tyde. 
c  1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  3  Ne  thar  him  nat  be  idel  long. 
c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  361  Sho  said  hym  burte  not  be 
seke  her-for.  c  1475  Rauf  Coilyar  538  Me  tharth  haue 
nane  noy  of  myne  erand. 
b.  with  subject  it.  rare. 

CX430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  i.  Ixxxvii.  (1869)  39  It  thurt 
not  recche  to  wite  of  this  anoon,  c  1460  Towneley  Myst. 
iv.  117  Myn  ase  shalle  withe  vs,  if  it  thar. 

Tharf-cake  (baMfk^k).  Now  dial.  Forms  : 
4  perf,  perue  cake,  6  therfe,  tharfife,  Sc.  thraf, 
threfe  cake,  7  tharck-cake,  7-9  tharcake.  [f. 
THABP  a.  +  CAKE  jA]  A  cake  of  unleavened 
bread  ;  now  spec,  a  flat  circular  cake  of  oat-,  rye-, 
or  barley-meal,  unleavened,  and  sometimes  flavoured 
with  butter  and  treacle ;  in  the  latter  case  =  PARKIN. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit,  P.  6.635  Abraham,  .prwe  bryftyly  ber-°n 
bo  pre  berue  kakez.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vn.  269  A  ber^ 
Cake,  And  a  lof  of  Benes  and  Bren  I-Bake  for  my  Children. 
ci470  HESRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  \\.  (Town  %  C.  Mouse)  xviii, 
Thraf  caikis  als,  I  trow,  scho  spairit  nocht.  1560  PILKINGTON 
Expos,  Aggeus  (1562)  92  EHas,  fleeing  from  Jezebel,  founde 
a  therfe  cake  baked  in  the  asshes.  1634-5  BRERETON  Trav. 
(Chetham  Soc.)  122  The  entertainment  we  accepted. .was 
Tbarck -cakes,  two  eggs,  and  some  dried  fish  buttered,  1691 
RAY  N.  C.  VYords  s.  v.  Bannock,  Tharcakes,.. cakes  made 
of  oat-meal,.,  and  fair  water,  without  yeast,  or  leaven,  and 
so  baked,  c  1746  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin)  View  Lane.  Dial. 
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Wks.  (1862)  57  Twur  os  thodd'n  os  o  Thar-Cake.  1825 
BKOCKETT  TV.  C.  Wds.,  TJiauf-cakc.  1828  Craven  67.,  jT/mr- 
cakc,  a  heavy,  unleavened  cake.  1888  Sheffield  Gloss,  s.  v., 
A  year  or  two  ago  I  noticed  that  a  shop-keeper  ..advertised 
tharf-cake  for  sale. . .  They  call  it  parkin  instead  of  using  the 
old  word.  1893-4  Northumbld.  Gloss.)  Tharf-kyek,  Thaaf- 
keahyk,  Thaf-kyek,  Tharth-kyek,  Thaugh-cyek.Tharfy. 

t  Tha'rfling,  the*rfling.  Obs.  rare.  [OE. 
tieorjling)  f.  deorf  THARF  a.  +  -LING.]  Unleavened 
bread  or  loaf ;  also  attrib.  Unleavened. 

c  1050  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  348/28  Azimo$t  Seorflingas. 
r  1200  ORMIN  1588  Forr  berrflinng  braed  iss  clene  breed,  Forr 
hatt  itt  bs  unnberrmedd. 

Tharl(e,  -dom,  obs.  ff.  THRALL $d.T,  THRALDOM. 

Tharnx  (bairn).  Now  dial.  Forms:  i  Angl. 
tharm,  farm,  \VSax.  Jjearm,  thearm ;  3  pserm, 
Jjerm,  3-4  parm,  4  pearm,  5  thaarme,  5-  tharm ; 
(6-7  dial,  therm,  8-9  Sc.  therm,  thairm).  [OE. 
parml  ]>earm  —  OFris.  therm  (WFris.  term\ 
OLG.  *]>arm  (MDu.  darmt  darem,  Dn.  damn, 
OHG.  darm,  daram  (MHG.,  MLG.,  Ger.  darm\ 
ON.  farmr  (Sw.,  Da.  tarm)  :-OTeut.  *}>arm-c?t 
f.  Indo-Eur.  ablaut  series  ter  :  tor  :  tr  to  go  through. 
Cf.  Gr.  Tpij^ta  perforation,  T/XZ/U?  perineum.] 

1.  An  intestine ;    chiefly  in  //.,   bowels,  viscera, 
entrails ;  in  quot.  c  1460  transf. 

a  700  Epinal  Gloss.  (O.  E.T.)  503  Intestinum^  thearm. 
c  725  Corpus  Gloss.  4140  Viscera^  tharme,  thumle.  Ibid.  870 
FH'rat  bearm.  c  1000  >£LFRIC  Gram.  xiii.  (Z.)  85  Exta% 
bearmas.  1:1205  LAY.  818  Moni  busend  ber  flovven,  b«ermes 
heo  dro^en  [^1275  barmes  idrowen].  1303  R.  BRUNNE 
Handl.  Synne  702  Of  be  chylde  bat  she  bare..  Al  to-drawe 
were  \>e  barmys.  c  1380  Sir  Feruntb.  049  pay  stykede 
bt>n  guttes  &  bearmes,  so  foule  with  hem  pei  ferde.  c  1440 
Prom}.  Part-.  490/1  Thaarme  (or  gutte),  surtren,  viscus. 
c  1460  Ttnvnelcy  Myst.  xiii.  391,  I  haue..A  house  full  of 
yong  tharmes, . .  wo  is  hym  has  many  barnes.  1533  COVERDALE 
2  Mace.  ix.  5  There  came  vpon  him  an  horrible  payne  of  his 
bowels,  &  a  sore  grefe  of  the  tharmes.  1721  KKLLY  Scot. 
Prov.  137  He  that  has  a  wide  Therm,  had  never  a  long  Arm. 
1877  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Tharmt  the  colon. 

2.  An  intestine   as  cleansed  and   prepared   for 
some  purpose  :  see  quots.    Also,  in  sing.,  as  a  sub 
stance  or  material ;  catgut  for  fiddle-strings,  etc, 

[1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  ii.  (Arb.)  no  Eustathius..doeth 
tel,  that  in  oulde  tyme  they  made  theyr  bowe  strynges  of 
bujlox  theimes.  1631  R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole  Creature 
XVL  291  The  strings  made  of  Wolves  will  never  tune  right 
with  those  made  of  the  Thermes  of  Sheepe.]  1671  SKINNER 
Etyuiol.  Aug.,  Thar  in )  vox  agro  Line,  usitatissima  pro 
Intestinis  mundatis  ad  Botulos  seu  Farcinima  paranda 
inflatis.  1674  RAY  N.  C.  Wds.^  Tharm,  guts  prepared, 
cleansed,  and  blown  up  for  to  receive  puddings ;  Lincolnsh. 
1755  JOHNSON,  Tharm  ^  intestines  twisted  for  several  uses. 
1786  aUWnOreRiUtfum  vii,  Come,  screw  the  pegs  wi'  tunefu* 
cheep,  And  o'er  the  thairms  be  tryin.  1787  —  To  Haggis  i, 
Aboon  them  a*  ye  tak  your  place,  Painch,  tripe,  or  thairm. 
1816  J.  CLELAND  Rise  fy  Progr.  Glasgow  (1820)  275  A  work  in 
which  Therm  was  manufactured  from  theintestines  of  animals. 
1824  SCOTT  Redgauntlet  Let.  x,  The  best  fiddler  that  ever 
kittled  thairm  with  horse-hair.  i88z  W.  ANDERSON  in  Mod. 
Sc.  Poets  II.  238  Thairm,  to  mount  a  spinnin  wheel. 

3.  attrib.  and  Cottib.t  as  f  harm-band,  -string. 
1786  BURNS  Brigs  of  Ayr  202  O  had  M'Lauchlan,  thairm- 

inspiring  Sage,  Been  there  to  hear  this  heavenly  band 
engage.  1788  G.  TURKBULL  Poet.  Ess.  185  Therm-strings 
for  spinning  Wheels  and  fiddles.  1825  JAMIESON,  Thairm- 
band)  a  string  or  cord  of  catgut  for.  .a  spinning-wheel. 

tTharn,z>.  Obs.  Forms:  3(0rw.)  parmenn, 
4parn,4-5tharn(e,(thorne).  [ad.ON./#/-«<z,rei1. 
J>ama$k  to  be  without,  lack,  want,  f.  pama  (earlier 
*}arf-nd)  sb.  need,  i.]>arf- :  see  THABP  z>.]  trans. 
To  be  without ;  to  want,  lack,  need ;  to  be  de 
prived  of,  to  lose.  Hence  f  Tha'rning  vbl.  sb., 
being  without,  lacking,  want ;  losing,  loss. 

c  1200  ORMIN  10142  patt  illke  bing  batt  tu  full  wel  Ne 
mihht  te  sellf  nohht  barrnenn.  4:1300  Havelok  2835  Hise 
children  sulde  ^arne  Euere  more  bat  eritage,  pat  his  was. 
13..  Cursor  M.  4284  (Cott,)  O  quat  pine  es  herder  threst, 
pen  tharn  \Fairf.  wante]  be  thing  men  luues  best.  1340 
HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  7308  Right  swa  be  tharnyng  for  ever 
of  bat  syght,  Es  be  mast  payne  in  helle  dyght.  c  1375  Sc. 
Leg.  Saints  xvi.  (Magdalena)  443,  &  scho  be  lyf  allane 
[allace  1}  can  thorne  Fra  bat  ilke  barne  wes  borne,  c  1440 
York  Myst.  xliii.  12  The  missing  of  my  tnaistir  tiewe.. 
Makis  me  to  morne. .  For  tharnyng  of  his  company,  c  1460 
Towneley  Myst.  xiv.  272  Thy  waryson  shalle  thou  not  tharne. 

Tharre,  Tharst,  Tharth :  see  THARP  v.  Obs. 

Tharst(e,  var.  ff.  thrast,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  THRUST. 

Thas,  obs.  form  of  THOSE  ;  obs.  abbrev.  of  it  has ; 
obs.  infl.  of  THAT,  THE  :  see  THES. 

That  (#aet),  dem.  pron.%  adj.,  and  adv.  Forms  : 
see  below.  [In  OE.  /#/,  nom.  and  ace.  singular 
neuter  of  the  simple  demonstrative  pronoun  and 
adjective  set  sfrj  fat,  the  adjectival  use  of  which 
has  also  produced  the  '  definite  article '  THE, 
under  which  the  history  and  obs.  inflexional  forms 
are  given.  The  is  the  resultant  form,  used  for  all 
genders,  numbers,  and  cases  of  the  article ;  that 
the  nnweakened  neuter  singular,  used  as  demonstra 
tive  pronoun  and  adj.  for  all  cases  of  the  singular. 
The  original  plural  in  both  uses  was/4,  in  ME.  fa 
and  THO,  q.  v.,  surviving  in  Sc.  and  north,  dial,  as 
THAE,  but  superseded  in  literary  English  by  THOSE. 

The  demonstrative  was  also  used  in  OE.  as  a  relative  pro 
noun,  for  which  see  below.] 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 


THAT. 

1.   In  OE.  inflected  for  gender,  number,  and  case  : 

!    see  the  inflexional  forms  under  THE.     Some  of  the 

inflexions  remained   in   early  ME.,   and  in  some 

dialects  even  to  140x3.     A  few  examples  of  these, 

;   in  which  the  sense  is  demonstrative,  follow  here. 

For  the  plural  forms  see  THO  and  THOSE. 

(The  masc.  and  fern,  pronouns  se,  sfo,  and  i-tth  c.  Kentish 
ze,  zyt  were  often  equivalent  to  *  he  ', ( she  ',  and  '  it '.) 

Beowulf  (Z.)  470  Se  wses  betera  3onne  ic.     Ibid.  506  Eart 

Dare  Beowulf  se  3e  wi5  Brecan  wunne?    c8a$  Vcsp.  Ps. 

i    vii.  16  SeaS  [he]  ontynde  &  dalf  5one  [- evm].'  Ibid.  cxlv. 

|    4  In  Ssem  [-  ilia}  de^e.     #855  O.E.  Chron,  an.  597,  Her 


;    maest  was  &  arrest  ealra  bur^a.     Ibid.  v.  ix,  Ic..secgan 

scyle,..hwa  ba:s  [-of  that]  ordfruman  wxron.    ^900  tr. 

Bxda's  Hist.  n.  vii.  (1890)  118  paem  [Mellitus]  sona  iefter- 
i  fylsde  lustus  in  biscophade.  ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  x.  23 

Donne  hi  eow  ehtab  on  bysse  byri?;,  fleo(j  on  o£re,  and  6onne 
I  hi  on  baere  [Hat ton  G.  pare]  eow  ehtab,  fleob  on  J?a  bryddan. 

—  John  iii.  29  Se  3e  bryde  ha:f3,  se  is  brydguma.  a  1175 
!  fnft  j-fa...  ^-  c:  r*k~  T  „...  «r  \t i  ^_i i,  ,  .. -i_ 


be  1 

:    god.    r  1200  ORMIN  17621  To  banncomm  ice  off  heffne  dun. 
c  1250  Owl  <$•  Night,  882  pat  beob  her  wo  is  horn  bes.    c  1300 
Harrow.  Hell  (MS.  O.)  65  pou  mi^t  wel  witen  be  bi  bori 
i    [MS.  E.  79  for  ban]  pat  ich  [am]  more  ben  ani  mon.     1340 
\    Ayenb.  102  Zy  bet  ne  serueb  bote  to  onlepy  marine.    Ibid. 
117  Ze  bet  ne  he|>  b*se  uondinges. 
2.  Forms  of  the  singular  neuter,  and,  at  length, 
;   general  uninflected  form  that. 

1-3  "Beet,  Jjset,  *8et,i-4  pet,  (3  "Sat,  ]mt),  3-6  J?at, 
I    (3-5  )>att,  4  pate,  5  J>atte,  5-6  thate,  6-7  thatt), 
4-  that.     (Also  written  4-6  yat,  4-8  yl,  yt.) 

Bc0iuulf(Z.)  1372  Nis  }>set  heoru  stow.  835  Charter  of  Alba 
(Kentish)  in  O.  E.  Texts  448  sifhigan  (SonneoftSehlaford  baet 
nylle..5eunnan.  ^836  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  787,  pan  waeron  ba 
aerestan scipuDeniscramonna be  Angel cynneslondsesohton. 
c ii-yi  Ibid.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1127,  pet  wes  call  3urh  bonekyng 
Heanri  of  Engle  land.  ^1175  Lamb.  Horn.  33  On  cristes 
prisune..betis  in  helle.  ci2Oopatt  [see  B.  II.  i].  c  1205  LAY. 
4542  pet  is  bere  quene  scip.  c  1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  59  Dat  was 
fte  firme  mor?en  tid. .  Wid  5at  Ii3t  worn  angles  wro^t.  1297 
R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6773  He  was  glad  of  but  cas.  c  1330  R. 
BBUNNE  Ckron.  \Vace  (Rolls)  1926  Englysche  holden  bate 
heritage,  c  1400  Pat  [see  B.  1 1.  5],  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod,  840 
He  sayde  he  mervaylede  mucbe  of  batte.  c  1460  Towneley 
Myst.  \.  40  That  at  is  dry  the  erth  shalle  be.  1533  BELLEN- 
DEN  Livy  n.  i.  (S.T.S.)  I.  132  Tak  away  pat  odious  name 
tarquyne  fra  be  pepill.  1583  T.  WATSON  Poems  (Arb.)  45 
But  I  (alas)  might  curse  yat  dismall  day.  1638  Hamilton 
Papers  (Camden)  45, 1  had  lytill  hoope  of  uoorking  of  thatt 
by  treatie. 

B.  Signification  and  uses. 

The  pronominal  use  goes  back  to  the  earliest 
OE.  The  adjectival  demonstrative  use  in  OE. 
corresponded  to  that  of  L.  is,  eat  id,  or  the  un 
qualified  French  cet  cettet  and  is  often  indis 
tinguishable  from  that  of  the  modern  definite 
article.  But  by  1200  the  adjectival  use  of  that 
began  also  to  be  more  definitely  demonstrative 
(=  L.  iste,  ilte,  F.  ce  . .  .  IS},  and  to  be  implicitly 
or  explicitly  opposed  to  THIS  (  =  L.  hict  F.  ce  .  .  . 
ci].  As  this  appears  first  in  Ormin,  it  may  have 
been  due  to  the  influence  of  Norse,  in  which  the 
adjectival  use  of  pat  as  a  demonstrative,  opposed  to 
fetta  '  this ',  is  of  earlier  appearance. 

I.  Demonstrative  Pronoun.  PI.  fTno  (pbs.)t 
THOSE,  q.  v. 

*  As  simple  demonstrative  pronoun. 
1.  Denoting  a  thing  or   person  pointed  out  or 
present,  or  that  has  just  been  mentioned  :  cf.  II.  i. 

a.  a  thing  (concrete  or  abstract). 
Often  serving  instead  of  repetition  of  the  name  of  the 
thing,  and  directing  the  attention  back  to  it  (thus  more 
emphatic  than  it).  Also,  for  emphasis,  used  pleonastically 
in  apposition  to  the  sb. ;  also,  in  mod.  use,  as  in  quot.  1880, 
placed  (as  subj.)  after  the  predicate  sb.,  with  ellipsis  of  the 
copula.  In  quot.  1905,  applied  to  a  person  contemptuously 
spoken  of  as  a  thing  or  creature. 

Beowulf  (Z.)  2200  Eft  \>set  ge-iode  ufaran  dogrum,  hilde- 
hlrem-mum.  c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxiii.  §  5  pzt  eart  5u . 
C$97  —  Gregory's  Past.  C.  i.  28  SoSlice  £a  ea^an  b^t  bio5 
3a  lareowas,  &  se  hrycg  \>set  sint  3a  hiremenn.  c  1000  SOJT. 
Lcechd.  I.  346  Haran  cyslyb  seseald  on  wines  drince,  b3^ 
wel  gehzleb.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  12560  Pryue 
synne  and  sacrylage,  That  loue  y  nioste.  13. .  in  Hatnpolc's 
Wks.  (1806)  I.  108  Luk  nogth  efter  ylke  a  mans  wile  to  do 
it,  bot  IUK  whilke  es  myne  &  do  bat-  "45*  CAPGRAVE  St. 
Augustine  36  But  be  principal  cause  whech  Augustin  sup 
posed  to  spede,  b^t  failed.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Anns 
(S.  T.  S.)  14  And  with  that  I  sail  put  sik  thing  langand 
warldly  understanding.  1579  W.  FULKE  H  f  skins'  Par/,  74 
The  errour  of  Vibicus,  And  that  was  this.  1665  BOYLE 
Occas.  Medit.  iv.  v,  To  serve  him  that  can  give  That,  and 
much  greater.  1709  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4599/4  It  had  a  black 
Ribbon  tied  to  it,  and  the  Key  of  the  Watch  fastened  to  that. 
1808  ELEANOR  SLEATH  Bristol  Heiress  1.63  Rank,  high  life, 
fashionable  amusement — that's  the  go.  1842  BROWNING /*/></ 
Piper  iv,  '  Bless  us ',  cried  the  Mayor, '  what's  that  ?  '  1878 
T.  HARDY  Ret.  Native  \\.  iv,  '  What  noise  was  that?'  said 
Clym.  1880  TENNYSON  Sisters  14  A  sweet  voice  that — you 
scarce  could  better  that.  1905  EL.  GLYN  Viciss.  Evangdine 
127  '  Would  you  like  to  marry  Malcolm  ? '  I  asked.  *  Fancy 
being  owned  by  that  1  Fancy  seeing  it  every  day  1 ' 

b.  a  person.  Now  noting  a  person  actually 
pointed  out  (not  one  just  mentioned,  exc.  in  em 
phatic  pleonastic  use  as  in  a).  Chiefly  as  subject 
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of  the  verb  to  be  in  stating  or  asking  who  or  what 
that  (person)  is.  (See  also  6c.) 

Colloquially  u>ed  in  expressions  of  commendation,  or  in 
mod.  use  of  anticipatory  commendation  by  way  of  persuu^iun 
or  encouragement  (esp.  to  a  child). 

Btowvl/(2..)ii  pa:t  waes  god  cyning.  1*97  R.Gtofc.  (Rolls) 
3044  5if  ber  is  Eny  mon  so  wis  pat  beste  red  conne  rede, 
merlin  bat  is.  a.  1300  Cursor  M.  18131  |?at  king  o  blis,  quat 
es  he,  fiat  ?  13..  Gaw.  ff  Gr,  Knt.  2463  Ho  warned  me 
vpon  bis  wyse..pal  is  hu  bat  is  at  home,  be  auncian  lady. 
1470-85  MALOKY  Arthur  \.  xxv.  73  What  damoysel  is  that  ? 

. . That  is  the  lady  of  the  lake.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  <y  /«/.  11. 
iii.  47  That's  my  good  Son.  1601  —  ^J//'i  HV//m.  v.  81  //*/. 
Which  is  the  Frenchman  V  />/«.  Hee,  That  with  the  plume. 
1606  —  Tr.  ff  Cr.  iv.  ii.  36  Who's  that  at  doore?  1610  — 
Temp.  i.  ii.  200  After  two  daies  I  will  discharge  thee.  Ar. 
That's  my  noble  Master.  1652  J.  WRIGHT  tr.  Camus'  A'rt/. 
Paradox  ix.2i  5  By  my  Soul  if  that  bee  a  Lady,  my  Husband 
may  bee  a  Lady  too.  1766  GOLDS.M.  Vic.  f>~f  W,  vii,  'Very 
well',  cried  I,  'that's  a  good  girl'.  1841  HKOWNING  nppa 
Passes  in.  276  Why,  there  !  Is  not  that  Pippa.  .under  the 
window?  1854  THACKERAY  Rose  <fr  King-  viii,  '  Who's  that 
laughing?'  It  was  Giglio  laughing.  JVM*  Come  along, 
that's  a  good  boy  !  That's  the  man  for  me  ! 

C.  a  fact,  act,  or  occurrence,  or  a  statement  or 
question,  implied  or  contained  in  the  previous 
sentence  :  often  used  instead  of  repeating  a  clause 
or  phrase  (cf.  a). 

In  OE.  and  in  Sc.  often  referring  to  a  following  statement, 
where  mod.  Eng.  commonly  uses  this.  Cf.  II.  i,  and  Tins 
I!.  I.  i  d. 

1855  O.  E.  Chron.3A\,  755, Da  on  morsenne  ^ehierdun  t>ait 
b;es  cyninges  be^nas.  .ba:t  se  cyning  ofslx^en  wa:s.  1900 
CYNEWULF  EUne  1168  (Gr.)  Jfcet  is  sedafentic,  biet  bu 
dryhtnes  word  On  hyse  healde.  c  1000  Ags.  Go$p.  John  i. 
19  pa:t  is  Johannes  sewitnes.  a  1131  O-  E.  Chron.  an.  1122, 
On  bone  lenten  tyde  bjer  toforen  for  beam  se  burch  on 
Gleawc  ceastre..  .pet  wes  bes  diirics  viii  id'  Mr.'  1*97  K. 
GLOUC.  (Rolls)  10348  Wan  pou  seist,  quab  be  king,  bat  bat 
was  mi  bou?t.  c  1420  (?)  LYDC,  A  ssembly  of  Gods  2034  Goo  we 
hens,  for  that  hold  I  best.  i$x6Ptigr.Perf,(\V.  de  W.  1531) 3 
The  iewes  also  se  atmyghty  god,  but  that  was  in  a  more 
excellent  maner.  i6oa  SHAKS.  II ant.  in.  i.  56  To  be,  or  not 
to  be,  that  is  the  Question.  1693  J.  EDWARDS  Author.  O.  fy 
N.  Test.  154  The  Pagans  would  jeer  the  Jews  for  that. 
1738  SwihT  Pol.  Com-ersat.  ii.  140,  I  can  just  carve  Pudden, 
and  that's  all.  1824  SCOTT  Redgnuntlet  ch.  xx,  I  will  say 
that  for  the  English,,  .that  they  are  a  ceeveleesed  people  to 
gentlemen  that  are  under  a  cloud.  1838  KUSKIN  Ess.  Music 
Jjr  Paint.  Wks.  1903  I.  285  If  others  do  not  follow  their 
example, — the  more  fools  they,— that's  all 

d.  After  various  prepositions,  referring  to  a  pre 
cise  time  just  mentioned,  or  an  act  or  event  in 
relation  to  the  precise  time  of  its  occurrence:  e.g. 
after  that  -=  after  that  time,  or  after  that  happened ; 
by  that  =  by  that  time,  or  by  the  time  that 
happened ;  upon  thatt  with  that  =  as  or  imme 
diately  after  that  was  said,  done,  etc.  See  also  the 
prepositions. 

In  OK.  prepositions  governed  other  cases  besides  the 
accusative,  as  the  dative,  e.  g.  xfter^  xr,  tni</,  ontnang,  tS 
<tfw,  the  instrumental,  e.%.for  fy,  tind  }y,  etc.  These 
partly  survived  in  early  ME.;  e.g.  fro  J>aii  flat  (see  FKO 
prep.  3). 

13..  Cursor  M.  2827  (Colt.)  Bi  bat  [v.  r,  ban]  be^an  be 
light  o  dai.  c  1420  Antnrs  of  Arth.  565  The  sone  was 
passed,  by  bat,  mydday  and  marc,  c  14x5  Cursor  Af.  14360 
(Laud)  Fro  that  forth. .There  folowid  Ihesu  folk  full  f<  I  . 
c  1515  Cocke  LorclCs  B.  12  With  that  they  cryed,  and  made 
a  shoutc.  i$>6  TINUALE  Acts  xxvii.  33  In  themeane  tyinc, 
bitwixt  that  and  daye.  a  1715  HL'KSKT  Own  Time  (1724)  I. 
ii.  278  A  proclamation  was  upon  that  issued  out.  1719  I  '' 
FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  11.  t.  17  Some  time  after  that..,  they  were 
.  .aj;rccal>ly  surprised.  »8oJ  JUI-FERSOM  Writ.  (18 _;«)  III. 
496  Probably  on  the  24th,  or  within  two  or  three  days  of 
that.  1843'!'.  HooK/'rtr^-«'i-  Duu.  in.  i,  My  young  mi-are?.* 
went  to  bed  about  eleven,  and  the  Count  went  tolx-d  I 
that.  1869  Miss  BRADIKJN  Lady  AitdUy  xl,  With  that  the 
surgeon  goes  to  fetch  the  envelopes. 

t  e.  In  apposition  with  a  following  clause  intro 
duced  by  that  conj. ;  chiefly  in  phr.  with  prep.,  as 
for  that  that  —  for  that  cause  that,  because;  in 
that  that  ^  in  that  circumstance  that,  inasmuch  as; 
to  that  that  —  to  the  end  that,  in  order  that.  06s. 

Taking  the  place  of  OE.  /.£>«,  /iiw,  /->«,  ur  //,  \v\for  faim 
fle,  o*  fid  in  J>e,  to  flam  £etfor  }onf>t\  to  /.v  /*•  or /.*-/. 

1501  Ord.  Crysten  Men  i.  iii.  (1506)  31  To  ih.a  that  he  be 
wort  he!  y  dysposed  to  rcccyuc  the  grace.  15*3  MORK 
Rich.  ///(iSS  {)  -j  In  that  that  manycof  them  weretluul.  1531 
—  Confnt.  Tindale  Wks.  659/2  The  k  no  wen  cathohkc 
churche  is  proucd  to  be  the  verye  churche  of  Chry.it- ,  in  that 
that  from  the  beginning  it  hath.. been  ..  kepte  and  con* 
tynued  one.  1535  CROMWELL  in  Mcrrimau  Life  <V  Lett, 
(1902)  1.417  In  that  that  the  said  frci^h  kyn^  bathe.. 
answered  at  all  tymes  on  the  kinges  parte.  a  1548  HALL 
Chron.t  Edw.  iP  222  Kynge  Edward  in  these  hys  la>t 
b.ittayles  was.. fortunate  for  that,  that  he  at  sondry. . tymes 
.  .was  persecuted  ..of  his  encmyes. 

f.  Takt  that !  (f  have  that !}  :  a  phrase  used  in 
delivering  a  blow,  etc. 

a  1425  Cursor  ,1/.  16290  (Trin.)  Wi^>  his  hood  a  buffet  He 
;.tf  i)ic*.us..He  scide.  .'1'akc  bat  to  teche  be  lore,  c  1425 
Cast.  Fcrscv.  3119  in  Macro  /V«yj,  For  bi  coucyt>->e,  haue 
buu  bat,  I  schal  bee  bunche  with  my  bat.  1590  SHAKS.  Com. 
Err.  ii.  it.  23  Thinksly"  I  Jest?  hold,  take  tbou  that, and  that. 
1833  MAKRYAT  P,  Simple  xii,  I  must  du  my  duty,  .Sir... so 
take  that— and  that— and  that — (thrashing  the  man  with  his 
rattan).  Ibid,  xiii,  Then  I'll  turn  Protestant  and  damn  the 
Pope— take  that  now,  Father  M'Grath. 

2.  Used  emphatically,  instead  of  repeating  a 
previous  word  or  phrase,  a.  Preceded  by  ami 
(rarely  £«/),  and  referring  to  something  in  the 
previous  clause.  [Cf.  L.  ft  /</,  idi/ttt,  !•*.  ft  i 


capacity,  in  respect  of  that ;  too ;  '  into  the  bar 
gain  ' :  *  a  cant  phrase , .  used  to  define  more  nearly 
or  intensify  something  already  said  '  (Harriett). 


j  (looo  .Vrt.i.  Ltechd.  I.  278  On  bam  [berries]  ys  sxd  and 
f-ajt  swearL  c  1175  Lain/'.  Horn.  121  Crist  godes  sunc  wes 
ibuhsum..to  ba  deSo,  and  bet  to  swulche  ilc<V:  swa  [etc.]. 
c  1386  CHAUCEK  friar's  T.  294,  I  haue  been  syk,  and  that 
ful  many  a  day.  c  1485  Digry  Myst.  iv.  1067  We  shall  here 
:  tidingtis..,  And  bat  I  trust  shortlye,  1535  COVKRDALE 
i  a  Kings  iv.  3  Borowe  without  of  all  thy  neghboures  emptyc 
vessels,  &  that  not  a  fewe.  —  Ps.  xlvt.  5  Gud  helpeth  her, 
&  y*  right  early.  1581  Smshv  Afot.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  62 
Exercise  indeede  wee  doe,  but  that  very  fore-backwardly. 
1771  WESLEY  Jrnl.  2  June,  A  man  began  to  scream,  and 
that  so  loud  that  my  voice  was  quite  drowned.  1833  L. 
RITCHIE  Wand,  by  Loire  168  It  was  necessary.. to  act,  and 
that  promptly. 

b.  Representing  a  word  or  phrase  in  the  pre- 
;    vious  clause  or  sentence  :  usually  standing  first  in 
its  own  clause,  with  inverted  construction  (that  I 
will  =  I  will  do  that),  colloq. 

CI350  II 'ill. Pale rne 4161  Hete  hem  bjder  wende..pat  i  wot, 

seide  William,     a  1450  Cov.  Myst,  xxiii.  (1841)  222  Hath  any 

man  condempnyd  the?    Mutter.  Nay  forsoihe  that  hathe 

thcr  nought.     1598  SHAKS.  Merry  11'.  iv.  v.  60  Was  there 

:    a  wise  woman  with  thee?    Fat.   I,  that  there  was.     1642 

'    Siuidaine  Ansrw.  to  Suit.  Mcdfratour  3  The    Moderator 

is  full  of  Rhetorick  and   Oratory  too,  that  he  is.     1825  T. 

HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  n.  Man  of  Many  /V.  I.  196,  '  I  can  say 

j     [email  1 '  '  That  you  can't '.said  Tom.    1865  RUSKIN  .Sesame 

I    L  §  29  To  feel  with  them,  we  must  be  like  them  ;  and  none 

of  us  can  become  that  without  pains.     187*  '  I..  CARROLL  ' 

Through   Looking-Glass  vi,  'They  must  be   very  curious 

creatures.'      '  They  are  that  ',  said  Humpty  Dumpty.     1900 

F.  P.  DUNNE  in  irest>/i.  Caz.  13  June  i  3  '  They'll  be  out 

i    here  nex*  week  '...'  They  will  that',  Mr.  Uooley  replied. 

3.  In  opposition  to  this  (c(.  II.  2):  esp.  in  phr. 
this  and  (or}  that  —  one  thing  and  (or)  another: 
see  THIS  B.  I.  3.      Also  occas.  that .  .  that  -=  one 
thing .  .another  thing. 

c888  K.  ./ELFRED  Boeth.  xxxiii.  §  2  j'onne  Iufa3  sum  3a?t, 
sum  elles  hwa:t.  1390-  (see  THIS  K.  I.  3].  c  1450  tr.  De 
linitatione  in.  xvi.  84  Wheber  a  good  spirit  or  an  euel  stire 
be  to  desire  hat  or  bat.  Ibid,  Iv.  150  Lete  oon  seke  bat,  a 
nober  bat.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xvi,  Lay  that  and  that 
thegither  I  1842  MARRY  AT  Perc.  Keene  MV,  Young  as  I  was, 
I  also  could  put  that  and  that  together. 

b.  spec,  (after  Latin  idiom).  The  former :  correl. 
to  this  =  the  latter :  see  THIS  B.  1. 3b.  Now  an/i. 
and  literary, 

c  1440-1868  [see  THIS   IJ.   I.   3!)].     1654  2.  COKK  Legick 
(1657)  Aiij  b,  Corruption  of  manners,  and  mazing  Errors.. .     ' 
These  delude  and  detract,  that  doth  deboish  a  people. 

4.  As  quasi-f£.y  with  pi.  thats*    Also  (with  capital 
T)  as  quasi-proper  name  :  see  THIS  Ii.  I.  30,  d. 

1656-1895  [see  THIS  B.  I.  30,  d].     1910  Ccntentp.  Rev,    ' 
Mar.  307  The  immediacy  of  faith,  .will  furnish  us  with  the 
T/ta/t  whilst  we  may  have  to  look  to  other  sources  for  the 
U'hat. 

5.  Phrases,  belonging  to  senses  i  and  2. 

a.  That  is  (more  fully  thai  is  to  say,  t  to  wit, 
etc.) :  introducing  (o_r  more  rarely  following)  nn 
explanation    of  the  "preceding   word,  phrase,   or 
statement  (or  a  mocHfying  correction  of  it). 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  105  pe  o3er  mihte  is  Castitast  bet  is 
clenesse  on  englisc.  a  1x15  Atur.  K.  348  Efter  schrifte,  hit 
fallefl  to^peken  of  Penitence,  bet  is,  dedbpte.  1340  Ayenb. 
210  Huannc  bou  woldest  bidde  god.  .wUtiche  and  diligent* 
Jjche,  bet  is  ententifliche  and  perscuerantliche.  a  1440  y 
A',7/-.  Pieces  fr.  Thornton  MS.  8  The  thirde  sacre-  £ 
ment  es  callede  penance,  bat  es  sothefaste  for-thynkyr.-ge 
bat  we  hafeofoure  synne.  1513  (COVBRDALE)  Old  God  $ 
New  (1534)  Hi,  In  all  poyntes,  y1  is  to  wyte  bothe  in  his 
doctryne  and  also  in  his  l\uyni;e.  1625  IJ.  JONSON  Staple 
<j/".V?i.  i,  Look  to  me,. .That  is  look  on  me,  and  with  all 
thine  eyes,  1801  PA  LEY  Nat.  THcol.  xxiiL  (ed.  2)  440  Every 
animated  being  has  its  scnsoriuni,  lh.it  is,  a  -  t-rtain  portion 
of  space,  within  which  perception  and  volition  are  exerted. 
1865  RUSKIN  Sesame  \.  §  zi  Those  who  'intrude'  (thrust, 
that  is)  themselves  into  the  fold. 

b.  All  th<it\  all   that   sort  of  thing;  that  and 
everything  of  the  kind.    And  all  that,  and  so  forth, 
ft  cetera  (see  ALL  A.  8c)  ;  so,  in  same  sense,  and 
that.     Not  so  . .  as  all  that :    not    so  . .  as   that 
amounts  to ;  not  quite  so . .  as  that.    For  all  that : 
see  FOB  23  a.     Like  that,  of  that  kind,  or  in  that 
manner:  see  LIKE  a.  i  TJ,  adz',  i. 

C 1440  Jacob's  Well  76  >ilt  for  all  bat,  inanyc  of  be  iewys 
hadJen  grct  indignacyoun  of  hem.  1638  Justus  Paint. 
Ancients  36  It  U  for  all  that  a  greater  matter  tocxprcsse  in 
Achilles  his  picture  the  very  same  Art.  1703  Mouse  grown 
<i  Kut  3  My  nii-hly  Bulk  docs  even  elevate  and  surpri/e, 
and  all  that.  1719  DB  KOE  Crusoe  (1840)  1 1.  vi.  150  To  talk 
of  my  repenting,  alas  !  'lis  past  all  that  with  me...  It  is  loo 
late.  I74»  RICHARDSON  Pamela  III.  127  If  People  will  set 
up  for  Virtue,  and  all  thai,  let  'em  be  uniformly  virtuous. 
18*1  CLARK  /'///.  Minstr.  II.  89  Full  of  t.hat,  In  passing 
harmless  jokes  'bout  beausand  that.  i848TnA<.  KI  KAY  I'an. 
i'.iir  \\,  I)ob  reads  Latin  like  English,  and  French  and  that. 
1884  RUSKIN  Let.  to  F.  Randal  Wks.  1907  XXX.  Inlrod. 
65  What  do  you  think  I  would  give  to  be  your  age,  and 
able  to  draw  like  that  t 

C.  At  that  (orig.  U.  S.,  colloq.  or  slang) :  esti 
mated  at  that  rate,  at  that  standard,  even  in  that 


at  that'.  1883  8T¥TBMO«.SjW«mrfriSf.  167  Yet  water  U 
was,  and  sea-water  at  that.  1884  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Rom, 
Singer  I.  226  A  shoemaker,  and  a  poor  one  at  that.  1897 
Trans.  Amtr.  Ptdtatric  See.  I X.  73  The  infant  was  under- 
fed,  and  did  not  receive  the  coutxt  food  at  tint. 


*  *  As  antecedent  pronoun. 

(—  F.  celuit  Gcr.  tier,  dcrjcnigc.} 

0.  As  antecedent  to  a  relative  (pron.  or  adv.)  ex 
pressed  or  understood. 

Here,  and  in  7  and  8  usually  fas  in  II.  $  definitive  rather 
than  demonstrative,  the  relative  clause  (or  dependent  phrase) 
serving  to  complete  the  definition. 

a.  Of  a  thing,  in  general  sense :  that  thatt  that 
which  «  the  thing  which,  what;  so  that  whereby^ 
wherein^  wherewith^  whence^  etc. 

Sometimes  following  the  relative  clause,  which  then  begins 
with  -what;  that  being  in  this  case  now  pleonastic  and 
emphatic. 

[4900  tr.  B&ia's  Hist.  in.  vii.  {ix.] [(1890)  176  Hwelc  bits 
cyninges  £eleafa  &  modes  wilsumnis  in  God  wseie,  pa:t 
jefter  his  dea3e..  waes  gecyfod.J  13..  E.E  Allit.  /'.  A.  5^ 
Wyrkez  and  dotz  bat  at  ?e  moun.  c  1375  Se.  Leg.  .Saints  xvi. 
(laagilfaUlta)  605  For-bi  be  sikker  in  bat,.,  pat  scho  be 
taucht.  1399  Rotls  of  Tarlt.  III.  452/1  Havyng  consider 
ation  to  that  that  was  prayed  by  the  comon,  that  that  tli;»t 
was  evell  ..  shuld  be.,  amended  in  this  Par  lament,  c  1400 
tr.  Secrtta  Secret.,  Gcv.  Lordsh.  48  J'al  bat  semys  to  jow  yn 
bys  matere.  i5a6TisuAi.K  i  CVr.  xi.  23  That  which  I  gave 
vnto  you  I  receaved  off  tlie  lorde.  1545  KAVNOLD  Jtyrth 
Mankynde  127  Though  the  chylde  reiecte  and  vomyt*  vp 
at^a^ne  that  the  whiche  it  receaucth.  1597  SMAKS.  2  Hen.  // ', 
in.  ii.  226  Hah.. that  thou  hadst  scene  that,  that  thi^  Kuuht 
and  I  haue  scene.  1650  GENTILIS  Considerations  2:3 
L'oriolanus,  who  could  not  attain  to  that  as  he  wanted, 
should  have  forsaken  that  which  he  had  received.  1674 
(.IKKW  Anat,  Trunks  II.  ii.  §  3  What  the  Mouth  K,  to  an 
Animal;  that  the  Root  is  to  a  Plant.  1875  K.  HAM.  in 
I.ipphtcotfs  Ma£,  XV.  341/1  There  was  that  about  the 
place  w  hich  filled  me  with  a  sense  of  utter  drearim:--.-* 

b.  Referring  to  a  preceding  sb.,  and  equivalent 
to  the  with  the  sb. :  c.  g.  in  first  quot.,  that  which 
—  *  the  bread  which  '. 

1634  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  141  The  Sitanian  bread,  /.  that 
which  is  made  of  three  months  curn.  1693  tr.  /n'ancar<fs 
rhys.  Diet.  led.  2),  Rimula  Laryitgis,  that  which  i.-> 
covered  by  the  Cartilage  of  the  Epiglottis.  18*5  Scon 
Ketrotluei  xv,  Breaking  into  your  apartment,  [he]  trans 
ported  you  to  that  \\hcre  I  myself  received  you  from  his 
arms.  1835  J.  NICHOLSON  Offrat.  Mechanic  68  The  pro 
portion,  .between  the  load  at  the  maximum  and  thai  1-y 
which  the  whet:!  is  stopped.  1859  RISKIN  T-.t-o  Path*  ii. 
§  54  Fine  Art  is  that  in  uhiuli  the  hand,  the  head,  and  the 
heart,  .go  together. 

C.  Of  a  person.  Now  only  ns  in  I  b.  In  quot. 
1 542  that  which  —  *  he  who '  or  *  one  that '. 

154*  UJMI.L  Erasin.  Af>of>h.  35  He.. taunted  Plato,  as  y* 
whiche  in  rebukynghymdid  committe  tlie  verayeselfesainc 
faultc.  1591  SHAKS.  Tivo  Gent.  iv.  ii.  87  Who  is  that  that 
spake  ?  Mod.  That  was  our  member  who  spoke  first  at  tlie 
meeting. 

7.  With  ellipsis  of  a  following   relative  (subj. 
or  obj.  of  the  relative  clause)  :    =.  that  person  or 
thing  (sc.  *  that '  or  '  which  ').   Now  only  where  that 
is  definitely  demonstrative  or  emphatic,  as  in  i. 

In  earlier  use  the  antecedent  pronoun  was  omitted  :  sec 
THAT  rcl.  pron.  3.  From  (he  i6th  c,  onwards  there  are 
examples  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  single 
that  is  the  antecedent  or  the  telativc.  Wherever  it  is 
emphatic  it  may  be  considered  the  demonstrative.  Cf.  aKu 
THAT  ret.  fr^n.  3  and  10. 

[1523  Li>.  Hi  RNEHS  froiss.  I.  295  For  that  is  mync  is 
»-ours.J  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  /('.  m.  iii.  212  May  be  the 
tnaue  bragg'd  of  that  he  could  not  com  passe.  1601  — 
Tivel-  N*  v.  i.  153  Be  that  thou  know'st  thou  art,  and  then 
thou  art  As  great  as  that  thou  fear 'si.  1601  —  Jut.  ('.  i.  ii. 
314  Thy  Honorable  Mettle  may  bt  wrought  From  that  it  is 
di-.jw.is'!.  1850  NK.U.I-:  M(d.  H\i>ni<>  ->u  Here  vouilis;ife  Io 
alt  Thy  servants  That  they  supplicate  lo  ^ain.  185*  M. 
ARNOLD  Tristram  ff  Iseult  \.  7  \Vho  is  that  stands  by  the 
dying  fire?  1883  Wtui  III.H  Cur  Country  12  The  tx-sl  is  th.»t 
we  have  today.  1894  H.  GAKIIKNKK  Unoff.  Patriot  49  She 
was  not  uf  hu>  fold  !  It  was  that  she  thought  of. 

8.  Followed  by  defining  words  (tf/^or  other  prep. 
\\ith  a  sb.,  or  a  pple.  or  other  vbl.  adj.    which 
serve  to  qualify  or  particularize  that  in  the  manner 
of  a  relative  clause. 

a.   Referring  to  something  just  mentioned,  and 


equivalent  to  the  with  the  sb. ,  or  the  one.  (Cf.  6  b.) 

i  1400  M  AUNDKV.  ii.  (1839)  13  >if  alle  it  be  so,  that  men  seyn, 
thai  this  croune  U  of  t  homes.. .  I  haue  seen  .  many  times  lh.it 
of  Paris  and  that  of  Coslanty  noble  :..lhei  were  bothe..  made 
of  russchcs  of  the  see.  1601  CARKW  Cornwall  54  b,  So 
doth  their  Pearch  exceed  that  of  other  Countries.  1707  K. 
CMAMDKRLAVNK  Pres.  St.  Kng.  \\\.  xi.  (ed.  -ja)  387  That  at 
Kadcliffwas  founded  by  Nicholas  (.iihson.  i7«  Cn\'.u-t  KS 
Cycl.  Sujp.  s.  v.  Rubrica,  The  best  in  Kncl.uid  is  that  from 
several  parts  of  Derbyshire.  1801  M*n.  KIXIKUOKIH  .'/.»«, 
7*.  xii,  Turning  from  the  history  of  meanness  lo  that  of 
(-iithusi.ism.  18*5  T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  it.  SutherL  I.  92 
The  post  arrived,  and  brought  U  ti.  i  ....'I  h.it  from  his  suster 
was  full  of  tender  .solicitude.  Mod.  Which  house  ?  That 
with  a  verandah.  Thai  formerly  occupied  by  Mr.  A. 

b.  In  general  sense  »  the  thing  that  is.  .,  what 
is  ...     (Cf.  6  a.) 

1607  C  NEWPORTE  in  yd  Re}.  Hist.  MSS,  Connn.  54  i 
Not  having  any  man  to  put  in  trust  of  ihe  ship  and  thai  in 
IK-T.  1844  I!no\VMN<i  Laboratory  iv.  That  in  the  i 

-ill  U  a  gum?     1867  MORKIS  Jason  vi.  325  Careful  of 
that  stored  up  within  our  hold. 

t  C.  Referring  to  a  statement  or  saying  cited 
immediately  after:  usually  in  that  of  (the  author}. 

1661  STIU-INGFL.  CV/\*.  Satr.  \.  v.  $  a  The  Egyptians  are 
supposed  lo  have  been  best  skilled  as  to  the  form  of  the  year, 
according  to  that  of  Macrobius,  Annt  ctrfus  tnoilus  a^iiei 
solos  semper  sKgyptiosf tut.  1671  H.  M.  ir.  />.«;//.  Colloq. 
309  Perhaps  the  largess  may  be  the  greater,  accordi 
th.it,  'The  booty  which  is  sought  for  l>>  m.uiy  hands  is 
quickly  acquired*.  1679  T.  PL-LLLK  Modtr.  Ch.  /.*«<*.  (1843) 

32-a 
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THAT. 


147  Alleging  that  of  St.  Bernard;  'Such  a  number  of  fes 
tivities  is  filter  for  citizens,  than  for  exiles  and  pilgrims'. 
II.  Demonstrative  Adjective.     PI.  as  in  I. 

1.  The  simple  demonstrative  used  (as  adjective  in 
concord  with  a  sb.),  to  indicate  a  thing  or  person 
either  as  being  actually  pointed  out  or  present,  or 
as  having  just  been  mentioned  and  being  thus 
mentally  pointed  out.  (Now  distinguished  from 
the  definite  article  THE  as  being  demonstrative, 
i.  e.  pointing  out,  and  not  merely  definitive^  i.  e. 
distinguishing  or  singling  out.) 

The  use  before  a  possessive,  as  in  quot.  1551,  is  obs,  or 
rtnVi.,the  periphrasis  with  <7/(see  Or  44)  being  now  substi 
tuted  for  the  possessive. 

In  Sf.  also  referring  to  something  mentioned  immediately 
after,  where  mod. Kng.  uses  this.  Cf.  1. 1  c,and  THIS  B.  II.  ib, 

c  izoo  pRMiN  2490  pe  Laferrd  haffde  litell  rum  Inn  all  |>att 
miccle  riche.  £1250  [see  A,  2],  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  205 
Ich  wille  telle  bat  cas.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  671  He  wend 
to  haue  lau^t  J>at  ladi  loueli  in  armes.  c  1440  Alphabet  of 
Tales  63  Joseph.. said  he  sulde  com  agayn  bat  day  viij 
dayes.  1470-83  MALORY  Arthur  n.  iii.  79  That  gentilwoman 
was  causar  of  my  faders  deth.  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  More's 
Utop.  Ep.  to  W.  Cecylle  (1895)  16  Though  no  commoditie 
of  that  my  labour  ..  should  arise.  1661  WALTON  Angler 
xix.  (ed.  3)  238  [This  fish]  was  almost  a  yard  broad,  and 
twice  that  length.  1746  P.  KKANCIS  tr.  Horace^  Ep.  n. 
ii.  16  My  stock  is  little,  but  that  stock  my  own.  1794  MRS. 
RADCLIKFE  Myst.  Udolpko  xxxiii,  She  hardly  dared  lo  suffer 
her  thoughts  to  glance  that  way.  1821  BYRON  Juan  in, 
Ixxxvi.  xii,  The  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese  Was  freedom's 
best  and  bravest  friend  ;  That  tyrant  was  Miltiades  !  1825 
T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  n.  Man  of  Many  Fr.  I.  189  Sophy, 
put  down  that  knife—  Maria,  that  child  will  cut  her  fingers  off. 
1861  M,  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  47  The  gates  were  closed  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  on  no  pretext  opened  after  that  hour.  1897 
Pall  Mall  Mag  Feb.  188  The  wife  of  the  that  time  Governor. 

b.  Indicating  a  person  or  thing  assumed  to  be 
known,  or  to  be  known  to  be  such  as  is  stated. 
Often  (esp.  before  a  person's  name :  cf.  L.  iste) 
implying  censure,  dislike,  or  scorn  ;  but  sometimes 
commendation  or  admiration.  Freq.  standing  before 
a  noun  or  noun-phrase  in  apposition  with  another. 

a  lyxtCursorM.  11815  P's  herods.  .pat  caitif  yn-meth  and 
vn-meke.  a  1400  Stac.  Rome  405  Pope  pelagius,  bat  holy 
nion.  c  1410  LOVE  Bonavent.  Mirr.  (1909)  50  The  aungeles 
songen  that  ioyful  songe  Gloria  in  excelsis.  1526  TIN- 
DALE  u  Tim.\.  12  He  is  able  to  kepe  tliat  which  I  have  com 
mitted  to  his  kepynge  agaynst  that  daye.  1563  Homilies 
n.  Gluttony  (1859)  301  Holofernes.  .had  his  head  stricken 
from  his  shoulders  by  that  seely  woman- Judith.  1591 
SPENSER  Tears  of  Muses  401  Thy  gay  Sonne,  that  winged 
God  of  Loue.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  m.  iv.  15  That  Drug- 
damn'd  Italy.  1646  R.  BAILLIE  Lett.  (1841)  II.  349  Will 
that  fool  Johnstone  never  take  any  course  for  your  books? 
I7I3  SIEI;LK  Guard.  No.  i  P  i  Mr.  Airs,  that  excellent  pen 
man.  1800  WORDSW.  Andrew  Jones  i,  I  hate  that  Andrew 
Jones;  he'll  breed  His  children  up  to  waste  and  pillage. 
1865  G.  MACDOXALD  A.  Forbes  51  He's  a  dour  crater,  that 
Murdoch  Malison.  1866  G.  MEREDITH  Vittoria  xxviii, 
'  Ah  !  in  that  Kngland  of  yours,  women  marry  for  wealth  '. 

c.  Used  with  a  plural  sb.  or  numeral,  instead  of 
those  :  now  only  with  plurals  treated  as  singulars 
^e,  g.  means,  pains}  or  taken  in  a  collective  sense. 

In  some  Sc.  dialects  used  before  plural  sbs.  generally. 

'  1330  Amis  fy  Amil.  2492  And  in  on  graue  thei  were  leyde, 
That  hende  knyghtes  hoth  two.  c  1420  Chron.  I' Hod.  3605  ! 
He  come  bere  pat  ladyes  to,  And  tolde  hem  alle.  1545  RAY-  ; 
NOLD  Byrth  Mankynde  Hh  ij,  From  that  vaynes  that  be 
not  yet  affixed  vnto  the  chorion.  Ibid.  72  Also  to  wasshe 
that  partes  in  water.  1575  AV^r.  Privy  Council  Scot.  II,  473 
The  present  troublis  quhairwith  that  cuntreis  ar  mquietit. 
1654-^66  EARL  OKKEKY  Part  hen.  (1676)  204,  I  will  spare  thee 
that  pains.  1710  SWIFT  Examiner  No.  16  F  7  That  ill 
manners . .  I  have  been  often  guilty  of.  1768  GOLDSM.  Good-n. 
Man  i,  There's  that  ten  guineas  you  were  sending  to  the 
poor  gentleman.  1861  TROLLOPE  Framley  P.  I.  xiii.  252 
As  to  that  five  thousand  pounds.  1865  Miss  BRADDON  Only 
a  Clod  xxiv,  During  that  rainy  six  weeks.  1868  G.  MAC- 
DONALD  K.  Falconer  i.  xx,  Maybe  ye  wad  like  to  luik  at 
that  anes. 

d.  That  once,  that  one  time  :  see  ONCE  9  c. 

e.  =  *  The  same  *  (obs,  rare).    That  same,  t  that 
self:  see  SAME  A.  5,  B.  2,  4,  SELF  B.  1,2. 

1570  LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  190  The  Rose  that  is  eaten  with 
the  Canker  is  not  gathered  bicause  it  groweth  on  that  stalke 
yat  the  sweet  doth,  neither  was  Helen  made  a  Starre  bicause 
shee  came  of  that  Egge  with  Castor. 

2.  In  opposition  to  this\  properly  denoting  the 
more  distant  of  two  things,  but  often  vaguely  indi 
cating  one   thing  as  distinguished  from   another. 
Cf.  I.  3  above. 

13 . .  [see  THIS  B.  I.  3].     1551-  [see  THIS  B.  II.  aj. 
b.  Strengthened  by  there  (also  abbrev.  *enet  'air) 
immediately  following :  see  THERE  B.  3  c.     Cf.  this 
here  (HERE  adv.  i  d),  dial,  and  vulgar. 

3.  In  concord  with  a  sb.  which  is  the  antecedent 
to  a  relative  (expressed  or  understood).    Cf.  1. 6,  7* 

Usually  definitive  rather  than  demonstrative,  serving  for 
introduction  or  anticipation  of  the  relative  clause,  which 
completes  the  description  ;  thus  often  interchangeable  with 
the  (cf.  THE  a.  14),  but  usually  more  emphatic.  (Similarly 
with  a  noun  further  defined  by  a  pple.,  as  in  quot.  1813  *.) 

c  1470  ASIIDY  Dicta  Philos.  701  That  kyng  that  maketh  his 
Region  To  be  obedient  to  his  iuste  lawe.  c  1500  Melusine 
24  Erie  Emerye  and  Raymondin.  .stode.  .on  that  syde  as 
them  semyd  that  the  stryf  was.  1532  MOKE  Confut.  Tindalc 
Wks.  450^2  A  manne  may  saye  '  the  man  that  we  spake  of 
was  here ',  or '  that  man  that  we  spake  of  was  here  .  1637  , 
HEYLIN  Brief  Atisw.  75  It  was  ordeined,  that  that  mans 
tongue  should  be  cut  out  which  did  speakc  any  slanderous., 
words.  1647-8  ConiiHLLL  Dai-ila's  Mist.  /•>.  (1678)  21 


Brought.. to  that  issue  as  was  intended.  1658  DRY  DEN 
Cromwell  xiii,  Like  that  bold  Greek  who  did  the  Kast  sub 
due.  1690  LOCKE  Govt.  \.  iv.  §42  By  withholding  that  relief 
God  requires  him  to  afford.  1779  Mirror  No.  50  P  2  '1  hat 
listlessness  and  languor  which  attend  a  state  of  total  inaction. 
1813  EUSTACE  Italy  (1815)  III.  xi.  394  On  that  peninsulated 
rock  called  La  Spilla,  hanging  over  yonder  deep  cavern. 
1813  SIR  H.  DAVY  Agric.  Chetn.  iii.  (1814)  56  The  root  is 
that  part  of  the  vegetable  which  least  impresses  the  eye. 

b.  In  advb.  phrases  of  time  or  place,  with 
following  relative  clause  (with  relative  usually 
omitted) ;  e.g.  f  by  that  time  (that) . .  -  by  the  time 
that . .  (0fo.).  (In  quot.  1573  with  advb.  clause.) 
Now  rare  (replaced  by  the),  unless  emphatic. 

c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  3160  Fulle  seke  he  was  By  bat  tyme 
)>at  he  bedur  bo  come.  1523  LD.  BEUM/Vtf&fi  1.240  By 
that  tyme  it  was  day,  they  came  to  the  mountayne,  1573 
L.  LLOYD  Marrow  of  Hist.  (1653)  93  That  night  before  they 
should  sail  in  the  morning,  appeared  unto  Simonides  the 
self-same  man.  1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus'  Ann.  i,  ii.  (1622) 
21  [They]  beset  the  wood,  that  way  the  army  should  returne. 
1656  S.  HOLLAND  Zara  (1719)  65  By  that  time  they  were 
half  over  Styx,  they  espyed  an  aged  Person.  1760  Impostors 
Detected^,  iii.  II.  179  He. .got  me  a  wife  by  that  time  I 
had  attained  my  fifteenth  year.  1805  EMILY  CLARK  Banks 
of  Dour o  1.48  Enraptured  at  that  time  the  event  took  place. 

4.  Indicating  quality  or  amount  :  Of  that  kind  or 
degree;  such,  so  great.  Const,  that  (conj.),  as 
(with  finite  vb.  or  inf.),  inf.  (without  as)y  or  rel. 
pron.  (also  with  ellipsis  of  the  conj.  or  rel.) ;  rarely 
without  correlative.  Now  chiefly  arch,  (or  dial.). 

(Cf.  THAT  dem.  adv.} 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1906)  131  She..wepte  for  her 
synnes,  bat  was  the  loue  of  God  and  the  drede  that  she  had 
for  her  mjsleuinge.  1530  TINDALE  Prol.  Deut.%  When  I  am 
brought  in  to  that  exiremile  that  I  must  ether  suffre  or 
forsake  god.  '547  BOOKDE  Introd.  Knowt,  iii.  (1870)  133 
Saynt  Partryckes  purgatory,  .is  not  of  that  effycacyte  as  is 
spoken  of.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  v.  48  From  me,  who.->e  loue 
was  of  that  dignity,  That  it  went  hand  hi  hand,  euen  with 
the  Vow  I  made  to  her  in  marriage.  1648  MILTON  Tenure 
Kings  (1650)  57  With  that  cunning  and  dexterity  as  is 
almost  imperceavable.  1678  WALTON  Life  Sanderson.  53 
An  Error  of  that  Magnitude,  that  I  cannot  but  wonder.  1734 
DUCHESS  QUEENSBRRRY  in  Lett.  C'tess  Suffolk  (1824)  II.  94 
This  enlivened  us  to  that  degree  that  we  were  mighty  good 
company.  1821  SHELLEY  in  Lady  S.  Minn,  (1859)  155,  I 
hope  that  I  have  treated  the  question  with  that  temper  and 
spirit  as  to  silence  cavil.  1848  DlCKXWtJDfftU&^y  xlvii,  He.. 
struck  her. .with  that  heaviness,  that  she  tottered  on  the 
marble  floor.  1865  L.  OLII-HANT  Piccadilly  (1870)  241  He 
blushed  to  that  degree  that  I  felt  quite  shy. 

1 5.  As  neuter  sing,  of  the  definite  article  :  see 
THE  A.  ic.  Obs.  (exc.  in  that  ilk:  see  ILK  a.1). 
That  one,  that  other  =  the  one,  the  other :  see 
ONE  1 8,  OTHER  Ii.  2  ;  also  TONE,  TOTHER.  Obs. 

c8o_3  K.  ^ELFRED  Orositts  i.  i.  §  i  Twe^en  da;las:  Asia,  and 
bast  ober  Europe.  1*97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7017  pat  be  on 
bruber . .  in  nede  helpefi  bere  bat  o^er.  c  1400  Gamely  n  305 
[He]  toke  him  by  bat  on  arnie  &  threw  him  in  a  welle. 
1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  x.  ix.  427  Two  bretheren,  that  one 
hyght  Aleyn,  and  the  other  hyghte  Tryan.  1509  Sel.  Cas. 
Crt.  Star  Chamber  (Selden)  194  Half  of  that  brigge  apper- 
taigneth  to  the  said  abbot  and  that  other  half  to  the  said 
Town.  1576  GASCOIGNE  Steel  Gl.  (Arb.)  68  That  one  eye 
winks, . .  That  other  pries  and  peekes. 

III.  Demonstrative  Adverb.  [Closely  related 
to  the  adjective  use  in  II.  4.] 

To  that  extent  or  degree ;  so  much,  so.  (Qualify 
ing  an  adj.,  adv.,  or  pple.,  f  rarely  a  vb.)  Now 
only  dial,  and  Sc.  (exc.  as  in  b). 

c  \qepSt.  Cnthbert  (Surtees)  6279  His  sekenes  bat  encrest, 
He  gert  beerc  him..Aboute  be  contre  on  a  bere.  1616  in 
J.  Russell  Haigs\\\.  (1881)  160  If  I  had  been  that  unhappy 
as  to  have  such  a  foolish  thing,  a  1670  HACKET  A  op. 
Williams  \\.  (1693)  67  This  was  carried  with  that  little 
noise  that.  .the.. Bishop  was  not  awaked.  1803  BOSWELI. 
Change  Edin.  5  Gowd's  no  that  scanty.  1852  DICKENS  Bleak 
Ho.  xxiv,  I  was  on  my  guard  for  a  blow,  he  was  that  pas 
sionate.  1870  —  E.  Drood  it.  1884  MRS.  RIUDELL  Berna 
Boyle  vii,  The  rooms  are  that  small  you  might  reach  a  book 
off  the  opposite  wall.  1888  '  R.  BoLDBEWOOD  '  Robbery  under 
Arms  xxi,  He  was  that  weak  as  he  could  hardly  walk.  1902 
O.  WISTER  Virginian  xxxv,  You  were  that  cool !  Mod, 
Sc.  He's  grown  that  big  ye  wad  hardly  ken  him.  He  was 
that  cunning ! 

b.  With  an  adv.  or  adj.  of  quantity,  e.  g.  that 
far  (  =  as  far  as  that) ,  that  tmtch)  that  high  \  more 
definite  than  so,  as  indicating  the  precise  amount. 

1634  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  126,  I  repose  that  much 
in  His  rich  grace  that  He  will  be  loath  to  change  upon  me. 
1805  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  39  His  family,  which  he 
had  sent  that  far  in  the  course  of  the  day.  1856  MRS. 
STOWE  Dred\.  I.  5,  I  never  liked  anything  that  long  [=  six 
weeks],  1870  Miss  BRIDGMAN  Rob.  Lynne  II.  xi.  224, '  I 
..recollect  you  that  high '—holding  her  hand  about  six 
inches  off  the  table. 

That  (tSat,  'Kst),  relative  pron.  Forms :  see 
below.  [An  unstressed  and  phonetically  weakened 
form  of  THAT  dem.  pron.)  used  to  subordinate  one 
predication  to  another. 

The  Common  Indo-Eur.  had  no  relative  pronoun,  which 
has  been  developed  separately  in  the  different  linguistic 
families.  In  Latin  it  was  evolved  out  of  the  interrogative, 
in  Teutonic  chiefly  out  of  the  demonstrative.  But  even 
within  the  Teutonic  languages  the  relative  is  differently 
formed  (see  Wright  Gothic  Grammar  §  270,  Old  £ttg: 
Grammar  §  468).  In  mod.  English  it  is  expressed  by  that^ 
from  the  demonstrative  pron.,  and  by  who  (whom),  which, 
what  (after  L.  yrti,  qnaet  quod,  F.  quit  que,  qucl}  from  the 
interrogative  pronouns.  In  northern  dialect,  ME.  and 
mod.,  it  is  commonly  expressed  by  AT,  'AT,  rel.  pron.  In 
OK.  it  was  expressed  (i)  by  the  simple  demonstrative  sct  seo% 


}zt ;  (2)  by  the  particle  PC  ;  (3)  by  fa  preceded  by  a  pei  sorml 
pronoun  or  the  demonstrative.  For /f,  see  THK  conjunctive 
particle.  The  use  of  the  demonstrative  as  a  relative  appears 
to  have  come  about  simply  by  the  subordination  of  the  second 
of  two  originally  consecutive  sentences  to  the  first ;  thus, '  he 
came  to  a  river  ;  that  (or  this)  was  broad  and  deep',  whence 
'  he  came  to  a  river  that  was  broad  and  deep  '.  In  OE.  it  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  pronoun  of 
the  second  clause  is  still  demonstrative  or  has  become  rela 
tive.  Thus  the  words  tn  the  OE.  version  of  Bsedas  History, 
I.  xii.  (1890)  52  '  Hi  waeron  Wihtgylses  suna  ,  bacs  feeder 
\va:s  Witta  haten  .  baes  fa;der  wa;s  Wihta  haten  .  and  ba:s 
Wihta  feeder  waes  Woden  nemned  ',  might  be  read  either  as 
short  consecutive  sentences,  '  They  were  sons  of  Wihtgyls; 
his  father  [lit.  that's  father]  was  called  Witta ;  his  father 
was  called  Wihta ;  and  this  Wihta's  father  was  named 
Woden  ' ;  or  *  They  were  sons  of  Wihtgyls  whose  father  was 
called  Witta,  whose  father  was  called  Wihta,  and  whose 
(Wihta's)  father  was  named  Woden  '.  Bieda's  Latin  has 
cujns  in  all  three  places,  so  that  the  translator  apparently 
used  ^#s  as  a  relative.  See  also  Wiilfing  Syntax  Alfreds 
des  Grossen  I.  §  275.  Now,  and  for  a  long  time  past,  the 
relative  that  has  been  stressless,  and  consequently  with 
obscure  vowel ;  but  this  unstressing  and  obscuration  came 
gradually,  and  was  never  represented  in  writing,  so  that  in 
the  written  forms  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  the  relative 
from  the  demonstrative.] 

A.  Examples  of  early  inflexional  forms. 

(The  inflexional  forms  were,  to  begin  with,  those  of  the 
dem.  pron.  and  definite  article  (see  prec.  and  THE);  but,  as 
relative,  that  is  now  invariable  for  gender,  case,  and  number.) 

c8z5  Vesp.  Psalter  ix.  12  Singa6  dryhtne  se  [L.yui] 
eardad  in  Sion.  Ibid.  28  Des  [en jus]  mu5  awer^edni^se 
&  bitternisse  fulis.  Ibid,  cxxxii.  3  Sweswedeaw.  ,se  astigeS 
in  munt  Sion.  c82$  Ve$p.  Hymns  xiii.  4  5eriiowadas  nion 
flaem  [citi\  3inre  onlicnisse  ondwliotan  saldes  selicne.  1:893 
K.  ALFRED  Oros.  i.  i.  §  i  Oceanus . . ,  bone  man  garsecg 
hated.  Ibid.  §  n  Rin  ba  ea,  seo  wild  of  bsem  beorge  be 
mon  Alpis  hatt.  Ibid.,  Donua  ba  ea,  ba;re  aewielme  is  neah 
Rines  ofre.  Ibid.  \\.  vii.  §  2  An  bur^  in  Affricaslo  \qnae\  waes 
neh  bitm  sa;.  a  900  tr.  Bxda*$  Hist.  i.  xii.  [xv.]  (1890)  52 
Wihta.  .ba;s.  .faider  WECS  Woden  nemned.  t"9So  Lindisf. 
Gosp.  Matt.  xxiv.  15  Unfesernis  slitnese  3iu  {Rns/iw.  be] 
^ecueden  wies  from  da:m  witgo.  CHOO  O.  E.  Chron.  an. 
1093,  Anselme.  .se  was  a;r  abbod  on  Ba;c. 

B.  Signification. 

The  general  relative  pronoun,  referring  to  any 
antecedent,  and  used  without  inflexion  irrespective 
of  gender,  number,  and  case. 

I.  1.  Introducing  a  clause  denning  or  restricting 
the  antecedent,  and  thus  completing  its  sense. 
(The  ordinary  use  :  referring  to  persons  or  things.) 

Sometimes  replaceable  by  who  (of  persons)  or  which  (of 
things),  but  properly  only  in  cases  where  no  ambiguity 
results:  cf.  2,  and  see  WHO,  WHICH,  rel.  (For  ellipsis  of 
that,  see  10.) 

c  825  ISesp.  Psalter  vii.  7  In  bebode  ftaet  ou  bibude.  858 
Charter  in  O.  E.  Texts  4$  Des  landes  boec.  -Set  eSelbeaiht 
cyning  wullafe  sealde.  c888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  v.  §  i  Ne 
sece  ic  no  her  ba  bee  ac  bset  5set  ba  bee  forstent.  c  1000 
Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  Ixxxviii.  41  [Ixxxix.  48]  Hwylc  manna  is 
bset  his  asene  ..  sawle  senerise  ?  ^1175  Lamb.  Horn.  3 
God  [?t;o5]  in  bane  castel  bet  is  on;ein  eou.  Ibid.  79  pes 
Mon  bhet  alihte  from  Jerusalem  in  to  ierico.  a  1225  Alter. 
R.  162  peo  bet  diulen  mid  God  al  bet  heo  euer  wolden. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  22118  All  hat  he  cristen  finds  bare.  1340 
Ayenb.  39  |>e  ualse  yulemde  bet  vlyeb.  c  1374  CHAUCER 
Boeth.  iv.  pr.  vii.  113  (Camb.  MS.)  pou  bat  art  put  in  the 
encrcs  or  in  the  heyhte  of  yertu.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI. 
B.  x.  38  po  bat  fey nen  hem  foils,  1382  WYCUF  Matt.  iv.  16 
The  peple  that  dwelte  in  derknessis  say  grete  li^t.  1456  SIR 
G.  HAVE  Law  Anns  (S.T.S.)  244  It  that  was  wont  to  be 
callit  law.  c  1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  fy  Litn.  Mon.  ix,  (1885) 
130  The  kyng  offScottis  bat  la*t  dyed.  1500-20  DUNUAK 
Poems  xx.  8  He  rewlis  weill,  that  weill  him  self  can  gyd. 
1526  TINDALE  John  iv.  26,  I  thatt  spake  vnto  the,  am  he. 
1531  Test.  Rbor.  (Surtees)  VI.  24  A  distres  that  I  toke  of 
hyr.  1596  DANETT  tr.  Comities  (1614)  173  But  th|s  was  not 
it  that  grieued  them.  1611  BIBLE  Ps.  Ixv.  2  O  thou  that 
liearest  prayer.  1712  ADUISON  Spect.  No.  512  p  6  A  Tree 
that  grew  near  an  old  Wall.  1798  COLERIDGE  Anc.  Mar.  n.  v, 
We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst  Into  that  silent  sea.  1865 
SWINBURNE  Atalanta  76  How  shall  I  say,  son,  That  am  no 
sister?  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  342  This  is  about  all 
that  he  has  to  say.  1886  C.  E,  PASCOE  Loud,  of  To-day 
xxx.  (ed.  3)  269  The  Westminster  Hall  that  we  now  see.. 
is  the  building  of  Richard  II 's  time. 

b.  As  obj.  of  a  preposition,  which  in  this  case 
stands  at  the  end  of  the  relative  clause  (in  OE.  and 
ME.  sometimes  immediately  before  the  verb)  :  e,  g. 
the  cup  that  I  shall  drink  of  '=  the  cup  of  which  I 
shall  drink  ;  ME.  these  that  /  have  of  told  —  these 
of  which  I  have  told. 

(When  whom  or  which  is  substituted  for  that,  the  prep, 
precedes  the  relative.) 

c  izoo  ORMIN  462  piss  gode  prest,  patt  we  nu  nuelenn 
offe,  Wass  . .  ?ehatenn  Zacaryas.  a  1300  Seven  Sins  44 
in  E.  E.  P,  (1862)  19  pe  deuil  is  his  executur  of  is  gold 
and  is  tresure  pat  he  so  moch  trist  lo.  4:1400  MAUNDEV. 
(1839)  ii.  10  The  naylles  that  crist  was  naylled  with  on  the 
cros.  ^1430  Hymns  Virg.  37/69  Theisc  .iij.  bat  y  haue 
oftoold.  1473  Coventry  Lcet-Bk.  383  The  which  letter., 
is  in  kepyng  in  the  Tour  of  Sent  Marie  hall  in  the  same  box 
bat  the  kynges  generall  pardon  graunted  to  this  Citee  is 
Inc.  1526  TINDALE  Matt.  xx.  22  Are  ye  able  to  drynke  off 
the  cuppe  that  y  shall  drinke  of,  and  to  be  baptised  with  the 
baptism  thaty  shalbe  baptised  with?  x6ix  BIBLE  Judges 
xx.  48  AH  the  cities  that  they  came  to.  1678  BOMYAH/V^T. 
i.  49  The  dangers  that  Mistrust  and  Timorus  were  driven 
back  by.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxix  [xxx],  The  ship  that 
somebody  was  sailing  in.  1841  S.  WARREN  Ten  thousand 
a- year  xiv,  There's  nothing.. that  we  need  be  afraid  of. 
Mod.  The  play  that  you  were  talking  about.  The  hole  that 
the  mouse  ran  into.  The  town  that  he  came  from. 

2.  Introducing  a  clause  stating  something  addi 
tional  about  the  antecedent  (,the  sense  of  the 
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principal  clause  being  complete  \vithout  the  rela 
tive  clause).  Now  only  poet,  or  rhcl.^  the  ordinary 
equivalents  being  who  (obj.  whom)  of  persons,  and 
whiih  of  things. 

But  the  relative  clause  is  often  merely  descriptive,  stating 
an  attribute  of  the  antecedent ;  or  it  may  give  the  reason  or 
a  reason  of  the  main  statement,  and  thus  be  closely  connected 
with  it ;  the  use  in  these  cases  approaches  that  in  i.  There 
are  thus  many  cases  in  which  modern  use  allows  either  that 
orw/to,  ivhich,  and  in  which  poets  prefer  that.  (That  as  in 
quot.  c  1450  is  now  impossible.) 

4:893  K.  /ELFRED  Oms.  i.  i.  §  7  On  Indea  londe  is  xliiii 
beoda  buton  J>sem  i^lamle  Taprabane,  bael  hsefd  on  him 
x  byrg.  0900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist,  i.  i.  (18^0)  24  Breoton  ist 
garsecges  ealond,  foel  waes  iu  geara  Albion  haten.  c  1000 
Ags,  Gosp.  Matt.  vi.  30  /Lcyres  weod,  b;ct  $e  \Rnshw,  bat] 
to  daeg  is  &  bid  to  moreen  on  ofen  asend.  a  1240  Ureisnn 
in  Lamb.  Hom.  185  Ha  haueb  ober  wilneb  after  cunfort  on 
eorbe,  bet  is  tikel  and  fals.  a  1300  Cursor  M,  9406  He 
wroght  a  felau  of  his  ban  Till  Adam,  bat  was  first  allan 
\v.  r.  his  an],  c  1320  Cast.  Love  8-9  God  ffader  nnd  Sone 
and  Holigost,  pat  alle  bing  on  eorbe  sixt  and  wost,  pat 

0  God  art  and  brilli-hod.    c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  ip  Smale 
foweles  maken  melodye,  That  sTepen  al  the  nyght  with  open 
eye.     c  1450  Godstaw  Reg.  501  Yf  hit  happen  the  said  priour 
and  Covent.  .to  faile  in  the  payment  of  be  seid  yerely  rente 
(that  god  for-bede).    1:1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  ofAymon  xxiv. 
515  Reynaude,  that  sawe  this  harde  batayll,  shoved  himselfe 
among   the    thickest.      1548-9    (Mar.)   Bk.   Com.    Prayer^ 
Litany^   O  God  mercy  full   father,   that  despysest  not  the 
sigliingeof  acontryte  hearte.    1621  Br.  MOUNTAGU  Diatribes 
16  You  are  a  merry  man.  .that  tell  me,  your  selfe,  you  are  not 
within.     1678  Gunpowder  Treason  in  Select.  Harl.  Misc. 
(1793)252  Catesby.. thereupon  engaged  SirEverard  Digby, 
that  promised  to  advance  fifteen  hundred  pounds  towards  it ; 
and   Mr.   Francis  Tresham,  that   gave   him    assurance   of 
two    thousand    pounds.      1824  LAMB  Let.  to  \V.    Marten 
19  July  (in  Sotheby's  Catal.  5  June  (1902)  66),  Pity  me  that 
have  been  a  Gentleman  these  four  weeks  and  am  reduced 
in  one  day  to  the  state  of  a  ready  writer.     1843  MACAU  LAY 
Lays  Anc.  Rome,  Horatius,  False  SextusThat  wrought  the 
deed  of  shame.     1885-94  R.  BRIDGES  Ems  #  Psyche  May  4 
Lazy  mUts,  tliat  still  Climb'd  on  the  shadowy  roots  of  every 
hill. 

3.  As  subj.  or  obj.  of  the  rel.  clause,  with  ellipsis 
of  the  antecedent. 

a.  Of  things :    th&t  =  (the    thing)    that,    that 
which,  what.      Very  common  down  to    i6th   c. ; 
now  arch.  vxv\  poetic,  what  being  the  prose  form. 

In  later  use  the  single  that  may  become  emphatic,  and  is 
then  demonstrative  with  ellipsis  of  the  relative :  see  THAT 
dem.  pron.  7. 

c888K.  ft,LVf.v.\->Boeth.  xxvi.  §  i  ponne  6u.  ,o63e  haefdest 
ba;t  5u  noldes  oSSe  naefdest  beet  5u  woldest.  c  1175  Lamb. 
Hom.  5  Nu  scule  3e  undeistonden  b^t  hit  bi-tacnet.  c  1250 
Gen,  <y  Ex.  3066  Dat  [hjail  3a  bileaf  sal  al  ben  numen. 
,i  1300  Cursor  M.  3711  He  etc  and  dranc  bat  was  his  will. 
t  1315  SHOREHAM  vi.  n  pou  hast  y-ry^t  bat  was  amys, 
Ywonne  bat  was  y-lore,  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  7877  Antenor 
did  that  In  him  was.  1477-9  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hilt  91  Paid 
to  hewe  Clerk  that  he  lackyd  in  his  wag  is.  1535  COVERDALE 
Matt.  xx.  14  Take  that  thine  is  [\VYCLIF  that  that  is  thine] 
and  go  thy  waye.  111568  ASCHAM  Scholcm.  i.  (Arb.)  49 
Where  they  should  neither  see  that  was  vncumlie  nor 
heare  that  was  vn honest.  1600  SHAKS.  A,  Y.  L.  in.  ii.  77, 

1  earne  that  1  eate  :  get  that  I  weare.     1611  BIHLK  yobx\\\.  3 
Therefore  haue    I    vttered   that   I    vnderstood   not.      1887 
MORRIS  Odyss.  xn,  301  In  peace  eat  that  ye  have. 

b.  Of  persons :   that  =  (the  person)  that,  he  (or 
him)  that,  one  that;  //.  (persons)  that,  they  (them), 
or  those  who.     Now  only  after  there  are  and  the 
like  :  see  THERE  adv.  5  f. 

£1320  Cast.  Love  i  Pat  good  benkeb  good  may  do. 
?«  1400  Arthur  i  Herkene)-,  bat  loueb  honour.  1400 
26  Pol.  Poems  i.  122  That  taken  with  wrong,  are  goddis 
theues.  14..  Why  I  can't  be  a  Nun  244  in  E.  E.  P. 
(1862)  144  Dame  chastyie.  -sum  her  loved  in  hert  fulle  dere, 
And  there  weren  that  dyd  not  so.  1560  BIBLE  (Genev.) 
Prov.  xi.  24  There  is  that  scatereth,  and  is  more  increased. 
c  1585  R.  BROWNE  Answ.  Cartivright  79  There  were  of  the 
princes  that  tooke  his  parte.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  i.  iv.  279 
Woe  Uc.  to  him]  that  too  late  repents.  1611  BlHfeJK*w£  iii. 
14,  1  am  that  I  am.  a  1665  DICUY  Priv.  Mem.  (1827)  272  Of 
her  ancestors  there  have  been  that  have  exalted  and  pulled 
down  kings. 

II.  In  various  special  or  elliptical  constructions, 
in  some  of  which  that  passes  into  a  relative  or  con 
junctive  adverb.  (Cf.  next  word.) 

4.  After  satnei  sometimes  strictly  the  rel.  pron. 
(i)  ;  sometimes  with  looser  construction  or  ellipsis : 
=  as  :  see  SAME  A.  i  a,  and  cf.  As  B.  23. 

c  laoo,  etc.  [see  SAME  A.  i  a],  a  1575  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng. 
}Jist.  (Camden  No.  29)  181  William  made  the  same  awnswer 
that  befor.  1600  SURFLET  Covntrie  Farme  i.  xxx.  200  The 
mare-mule  is  subiect  to  the  same  diseases  that  the  horse. 
1664  H.  MORE  Exp.  7  Epist.  viii.  124,  I  understand  by 
4>(Aa5eA4>t'a  the  same  that  dyon-i),  universal  Loz'C.  1690  W. 
WALKER  Idiomat.  Anglo-Lat.  387  They  say  Diana  is  the 
same  that  the  Moon  is,  1771  LUCKOMBE  Hist.  Print.  404 
He  grasps  his  left  hand  about  the  Foot  end  of  the  Page  in 
the  same  posture  that  his  right  hand  grasps  the  Head  end. 
1783  COLMAN  ProseonScv.  Occas.,  Notes  Art  Poetry  (1787) 
III.  97  Other  criticks  have  taken  the  text,. in  the  same  sense 
that  I  have  here  considered  it.  1819  HAZUTT  Pol.  Ess.  421 
If  Mr.  Malthus  chooses  to  say,  that  men  will  always  be 
governed  by  the  same  good  mechanical  motives  that  they 
are  at  present. 

5.  Preceded  by  a  descriptive  noun  or  adj.,  in  a 
parenthetic  exclamatory  clause  (e.  g.fool  that  he  is} : 
=  As  B.  25. 

CI374  CHAUCER  Troylus  in.  1516  (1565)  Nece,  how  kan  ye 
fare?  Criseyde  answerede,  Neuere  be  l>et  foryow,  Fox  bat 
ye  ben.  c  1440  York  fllyst.  xxx.  26  Lo  !  sirs,  my  worthely 
wiflfe,  bat  sche  is  I  15*6  TINDALE  ROM,  vii.  24  C>  wretched 


man  that  I  am.  1591  SHAKS.  T-MO  Gtnt.  v.  iv.  28  O  miserable, 
vnhappy  that  I  am.  1605  R.  K.  in  Sylvester's  Wks.  (1880) 
I.  15/1  Foole  that  I  was,  I  thought  in  younger  times  [etc.]. 
1855  BROWNING  Popularity  i  Stand  still,  true  poet  that  you 
are  !  I  know  you.  1877  E.  W.  GOSSE  North.  Stad.^  4 
Danish  Poets(i8go)  227  A  few  months  after  Andersen — poor 
little  forlorn  adventurer  that  he  was— left  that  city. 

6.  t  a.   =  As  B.  13.   06s.  rare—1. 

cii75  Credo  in  Lamb,  llont.  75  Alle  ^e  kunnen  lestc,  bet 
ich  wene,  ower  credo. 

b.  In  not  that  1  know,  and  similar  expressions  : 
—  According  to  what,  as  far  as.    Cf.  KNOW  v.  i8c. 

c  1460  Towneley  Myst,  x.xi.  239  No  wordyit  he  spake  That 
I  wj-st.  1530  PAI.SGR.  762  ;i,  I  never  trespassed  agaynst 
hym,  that  I  wotte  of.  1602  SMAKS.  Ham.  11.  ij.  155  Pol.  Hath 
there  bene  such  a  time., That  I  haue  possitiuely  said,  'tis  so, 
When  it  prou'd  otherwise?  King.  Not  that  I  know.  1776 
Trial  t]f  Nitndocomar  30/1,  I  was  not  at  Mongheer  ;  nor 
was  he  there,  that  I  know  of.  1819  SHELLEY  Cenci  i.  iii,  Can 
wedonothing?  Colon.  Nothing  that  1  see.  i84oCARLYLE 
Heroes  iv.  (1872)  126  But  Protestantism  has  not  died  yet, 
that  I  hear  of!  1864  DASENT  Jest  $  Earnest  (1873)  II.  3.43 
He  had  never  seen  Hall  that  he  knew  before  that  day.  1886 
SIR  N.  LINDLEY  in  Law  Rep.  31  Chanc.  Div.  367  An  injunc 
tion  to  restrain  such  proceedings  has  never  that  I  know  of 
been  granted  since  1851.  Mod.  He  is  not  here,  that  I  can 
learn.  No  one  knows  anything  about  it,  that  I  can  find. 

7.  After  the  word  time,  or  any  sb.  meaning  a 
point  or  space  of  time  :  At,  in,  or  on  which  ;  when. 

Usually  introducing  a  defining  clause,  as  in  i :  sometimes 
an  additional  statement,  as  in  z.  For  ellipsis  of  that,  see  10. 

KemvulJ '2646  Nu  is  se  dse^  cumen  ba;t  ure  man-dryhten 
nitE^enes  be-hofa5.  ttiooo  C  sedition's  Gen.  585  (dr.)  \\';ES 
seo  hwil  haes  lang,  bait  ic  ^eornlice  gode  besnodc.  (  1000 
/ELFRIC  Num.  xiii.  21  Hit  WKS  fta  se  tima  j>;et  winl)erian 
ripodon.  1303  R.  HKUNNE  Handl.  Synne  862  Fro  be  fiyday 
bat  he  deyde,  To  tyme  bat  he  ros.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Reeve's  T.  189  Alias  quod  John  the  day  that  I  was  burn. 
1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  \\.  xvi.  209  Thync  houre  is  come 
that  tliou  mustedye.  1525  LD.  HERNERS  I-'roiss.  II.  53  In  the 
meane  tyme  that  our  supper  was  a  dressy  ng,  this  knight  said 
to  me  [etc.].  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  in.  ii.  187,  I  was  neuer 
so  berim'd  since  Pythagoras  time  that  I  was  an  Irish  Rat. 
1611  1'iBLE  Gen,  it,  17  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof, 
thou  shall  surely  die.  1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  ofQnaL 
(1809)  IV.  31  You  speak. .like  a  sage.. at  an  age  that  our 
young  nobility  scarcely  begin  to  think.  1802  MAR.  KDCE- 
WORTH  Moral  T.  xii,  The  night  that  he  went  to  the  play. 
1879  GEO.  ELIOT  Theo.  Such  i.  10  One  day  that  I  had  in 
cautiously  mentioned  this  interesting  fact. 

tb.   =  To  the  time  that;  till,  until.   Obs. 

971  Blickl.  Hom.  237  Nu  bry  da?;as  to  lafe  syndon  )>;ft 
hie  be  willab  acwellan.  ^1175  Lamb.  Hom.  33  |'ah  bu 
liuedest  of  adames  frumSe  bet  come  bes  dei.  ci2os  LAY. 
229  pis  lond  he  hire  lende  pat  come  hir  lifes  ende.  i  1320 
Cast.  Love  1412  From  be  tyme  bat  he  Adam  wrou^tc,  pat 
he  vp-ros  and  vs  for-bou^te. 

t  c.  =  From  the  time  that ;  since.   Obs.  rare—1. 

c  1205  LAY.  26294  Hit  is  feole  5ere  pat  heore  braettes  comen 
here. 

8.  Connecting  two  clauses  loosely  or  anncoluthi- 
cally,  the  relative, or  dependent  clause  being  im 
perfect  (the  part  omitted  being  suggested  by  the 
principal  clause)  ;  giving  the  effect   of  the  ordi 
nary  rel.  pron.  with  ellipsis  of  a  preposition,  an 
infinitive,  etc. :  cf.  ^.     (Now  considered  slipshod.) 

c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  iv.  xxv.  2380  Off  be  nycht  next  gane 
beforn  pat  lulyus  was  slayn  on  be  morn,  c  1530  LD. 
BF.RNF.RS  Arth.  Lyt.  tiryt.  494  Oftentimes  people  spekeih 
of  a  thing  that  they  knowe  but  lytle  what  the  conclusyon 
shall  be.  1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  n.  vi.  9  Who  riseth  from  a 
feast  With  that  keene  appetite  that  he  sits  dpwne  ?  1673 
E^ssex  Papers  (Camden)  I.  51  Who  put  this  Citty  into  that 
disorder  that  I  found  it.  1779  ^lirror  No.  29  f  4  His 
fortune  and  his  ancestry  entitled  him.. to  appear  in  any 
shape  that  he  pleased.  1875  DASENT  Vikings  I.  146  If  you 
will  only  see  things,  .in  the  light  that  we  see  them. 

9.  That  followed  by  a  poss.  pron.  corresponding 
to  the  antecedent  (e.  g.  you  that  your,  the  man  that 
hisy  OE./d  htSy  THE  particle  3  d)  is  an  ancient  mode 
of  expressing  the  genitive  of  the  relative  =  whose. 

[The  same  idiom  is  used  in  many  langs.,  e.  g.  Celtic, 
Semitic,  etc.).  Still  common  dialectally. 

1456  Sc.ActsJas.  If  (1814)  1 1.  45/2  Itenijit  isordanyt .  .at 
ilk  man  b*  his  gudis  extendis  to  xx*J  merckis  be  bodyn  at  |>e 
Itst  w*..a  suerde  and  a  buclare,  a  bow  and  a  schaif  of 
arrowis.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vm.  xxxv.  327  There 
came  a  man  that  sire  Tristram  afore  hand  had  slayne  his 
broder.  1523  FITZIIERB.  Husb.  §  148  That  man  that  thy 
horse  hath  eten  his  corne  or  grasse  wyll  be  greued  at  the. 
1602  Ld.  Crotn-well  \.  ii,  Theres  legions  now  of  beggars.. 
That  their  originall  did  spring  from  Kings.  [1873  MURRAY 
Dial.  S.  ScotL  196  When  the  Relative  is  used  in  the 
Possessive  Case  (whose}  it  is  necessary  to  express  it  by..<*/ 
(that)  and  the  Possessive  Pronoun  belonging  to  the  antece 
dent  ;  thus  '  the  man  at  hys  weyfe's  deid  . . '  the  wuniman  at 
ye  ken  hyr  sun '.] 

H 1O.  The  relative  is  very  frequently  omitted 
by  ellipsis,  esp.  in  senses  i,  i  b  (chiefly  as  obj.  or 
pred.,less  freq.  and  now  only  in  certain  connexions 
as  subj.) ;  also  in  sense  7. 

This  (one  of  the  commonest  idioms  m  colloquial  English, 
and  largely  found  in  the  literary  language)  prob.  began 
with  the  relative  /f,  THE.  Cf.  also  THAT  can/.  10. 

^1250  Gen,  fy  A'.i.  297  Adam  ben  king  and  cue  quuen  Of 
alle  <5e  Singe  in  werlde  ben.  —  751  lie  Sing  deied  Sor-inne  is 
driuen.  13..  Cursor  Jf.  4892  Yon  er  theues.  .And  theifes  he 
bam  hider  send,  a  1450  Le  Mortc  A  rth.  72, 1  drede  we  shall 
discouerid  be,  Off  the  loue  is  vs  by-twene.  1578  TIMMB 
Caluint  an  Gen.  164  When  those  things  should  follow  are  set 
before.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom,  <y  Jul.  i.  i.  212,  I  do  loue  a 
woman.. and  shee's  faire  I  loue.  z6n  I'IBLE  Gen.  iii.  5  In 
the  day  ye  eate  thereof,  then  your  eyes  shalbee  opened. 
1676  GLANVILL  Ess.  Pref.  a^b,  It  shews  a  particular  service 


I    Philosophy  doth.     1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  n.  xxi.  §  32  Life 

.    it  self. .is  a  burden  cannot   be  born   under    the   lasting.. 

:  pressure  of  such  an  uneasiness.  1781  COWI-ER  Verses  Alex. 
Selkirk  i,  I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey.  1850  TENNYSON 

1  In  Mem.  iv,  What  is  it  makes  me  l>eat  so  low  ?  Ibid,  v,  To 
put  in  words  the  ^rief  I  feel.  1851  LONGF.  Golden  Leg.  ii. 
273  Who  was  it  said  Amen?  1855  HBOWSING  Misconceptions 
i,  This  is  a  spray  the  13ird  clung  to. 
That  (Sat,  Sat),  conj.  Also  i  J>eet,  2-3  )>et, 
2-6  pat.  [Uses  of  THAT  dem.  or  rel.  pron.  in  which 
it  becomes  a  mere  relative  or  conjunctive  particle: 
cf.  THE  particle.  So  in  the  other  \VGer.  langs. 
Cf.  Gr.  OTI  from  neuter  of  rel.  pron.  ocms,  L.  quod 
from  neuter  of  rel.  qui,  It.  chet  Sp.,  Py.,  Fr.  que.] 
I.  1.  Introducing  a  dependent  substantive-clause, 
as  subject,  object,  or  other  element  of  the  princi 
pal  clause,  or  as  complement  of  a  sb.  or  adj.,  or  in 
apposition  with  a  sb.  therein. 

1  he  dependent  clause  as  subject  is  most  commonly  placed 
after  the  verb  and  introduced  by  a  preceding  itl  e.g.  '  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  there  '  —  '  that  he  was  there,  is  certain  ' : 
-see  IT  4  b.  As  object,  it  usually  follows,  e.  g.  '  I  have  heard 
that  he  was  there  .  (For  ellipsis  of  M^/,  see  10.) 

[This  use  of  that  is  generally  held  to  have  aiiscnout  of  the 
dem.  pron.  pointing  to  the  clause  which  it  introduces,  Cf. 
(i)  He  once  lived  here:  we  all  know  that ;  1.2)  That  (now 
this)  we  all  know  :  he  once  lived  htrie  ;  ( \\  We  all  know  that 
(or  this) :  lie  once  lived  here;  (4)  We  all  know  that  he  OIKC 
lived  here  ;  (5)  We  all  know  he  once  lived  here.  In  i,  2,  3 
that  is  a  demonstrative  pronoun  in  apposition  to  the  state 
ment*  he  once  lived  here ';  in  4  it  has  sunk  into  a  C'-njum,- 
tiveparticle,and(like  the  relative  pronoun)  ha-,  become  MTCV- 
less ;  in  511  has  disappeared,  and  'he  once  lived  licit' 
appears  as  the  direct  object  of 'we  know'.  After  aum>t't 
iotain,  conscious^  suspicions,  assured,  ittfortiicdt  persuaded t 
etc.,  of  or  some  other  prep,  seems  understood  before  that :  '  I 
am  certain  of  that :  he  once  lived  here  '.  I  Jut  '  I  am  certain 
that '  m.iy  have  arisen  as  another  way  of  saying  '  1  know 
that ' ;  and  so  of  the  uther  expressions.] 

L  888  K.  yKu-RK!)  r,ccth.  v.  §  3  Ic  wat  bact  ;ulc  wuht  from 
Gode  com.  a  900  CYNKWULK  Klcnc  815  Nu  ic  \\at  b;i:t 
bu  eart  ^ecySed  and  acenned  allra  cyninga  brym.  Ibid. 
1 168  J'a;t  is  ^ed.ifenlic,  baet  bu  dryhtnes  word  on  hy^e 
htrulde.  L  1000  /ELKKIC  Gen.  \.  4  God  ^eseah  [-a,  bait  hit 
god  wa;s.  CII75  Lamb.  Horn.  111  pc  sixte  unl>eau  is.. 
J'et  he  for  modleste  ne  mei  his  monnan  don  sic  re. 
c  1205  LAY.  13  Hit  com  him  on  mode..t>et  he  wolde  of 
Kngle  fa  a;<Vlaen  tel!t-n.  c  1250  O.  K,~nt.  Scrw.  in  C.  E. 
Afisc.  26  And  herodes  i-herde  |>et  o  kin^  was  i-bore.  a  1300 
A".  Horn  (Camb.  MS.)  ^72  And  be  sunde  selde  pat  sik  l.ii 
bat  maide.  1375  UAUHOUK  Bruce  in.  4Si  pen  hapnyt  at  )>at 
tyme. .pat  be  Erie  of  J?e  Leucnax  was  Aiming  |>c  hillis. 
c  1380  \\'YCI.M  ScL  M'ks.  III.  361-  We  ben  certain  but  Crist 
may  not  axu  ubir  obedience.  (71386  CHAUCEK  Pro!.  500 
And  this  figure  he  added  eek  ther  to,  That  if  gold  ru>te, 
what  .shal  iren  doo  ?  c  1440  Genoydes  2902  What  think  je 
best  thanne..yt  we  shall  doo?  1535  COVEKDALE  Exod.  iii. 
12  This  shall  be  the  token.  >rt  I  haue  sent  the,  1567  PAIN  IKK 
Pal.  Fleas.  (1813)  II.  160  That  I  remaine  in  fielde  it  is  to 
me  greate  fame.  1611  HIBLE  J'rw.  -\i.\.  2  That  the  soulu  be 
without  knowledge,  it  is  not  good.  1726  G.  ROBKKIS  I'our 
Years'  Voy.  135  Their  Opinion,  that  it  was  not  real,  Imt 
imaginary  I^and  we  had  seen.  1784  COWPEK  Task\.  156  We 
have  borne  The  ruffling  wind,  scarce  conscious  that  it  blew. 
1809  COLKKIDGE  Lett.  (1895)  555  The  story  is  as  ceitain  as 
that  Dr.  Dodd  was  liung.  1873  MoflLEY  A'c»,v.v,rt«  I.  viu  284 
Rousseau  was  persuaded  that  Madame  d'lipinay  was  his 
betraj-er. 

f  b.  Introducing  a  clause  in  apposition  to  or 
exemplifying  the  statement  in  the  principal  clause  : 
=  in  that,  in  the  fact  that.  Obs.  or  arch.  xnow 
usually  expressed  by  in  with  gerund). 
This  appears  to  be  transitional  between  i  and  2. 
901-24  in  Birch  Ca>  t.  Sa.r.  II.  236  HelmMuu  "fla  undaede 
^edyde,  'daet  he  /t&etedes  belt  forstail.  c  1489  CAXION 
Sonnes  of  Aymon  iv.  ny  We  have  don  cvyll  lhat  we  have 
not  taken  surete.  1526  TISDALE  /Vi/V.  iv.  14  Ye  have  wele 
done,  that  ye  bare  parte  with  me  ;in  my  tribulacion.  1611 
UIHLE  i  Kings  viii.  18  Thou  diddest  well  that  it  was  in  thine 

i    heart.     —  Acts  x.  33  Thou  hast  well  done,  that  thou  art 

I    come  [SOCRANMER:  WVCL.  &  Rhem.  in  coining:  TINDALE 

|    &  Geneva^  for  to  come]. 

t  c.  Introducing  a  six-clause  as  obj.  of  a  preceding 
preposition :  »  the  fact  that.  Obs.  and  rare,  exc. 
after  certain  prepositions  with  which  that  forms 
conjunctional  phrases  (after  that,  before  that,  by 
thatj  etc.),  sometimes  with  special  meanings,  and 
chiefly  obs.  or  arch.:  see  AFTER  C.  i  b,  BEFORE 

\   C.  i  a,  By  prep.  21  c,  FOR  THAT  i,  IN  prep.  39, 

'.   UNTO,  WITH,  WITHOUT.  Obs. 

1.1175 — (see  AFTER  C.  i  b].  c  1*00 — [see  BEFORE  C.  i  a]. 
a  1300—  [see  Bv/r^/*,  21  cj.  c  1440 — [see  IN  prep.  39}.  1444 
Rolls  of  Purlt.  V.  121/1  To  stonde  and  abyde  for  terme  of 
her  lyves,  with  that  they  dwell  continuelh  within  the  .seid 
Toun  or  Fraunchise.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  A  If  once  ix, 

1     I  shalle  not  leue  the  goo,  withoute  that  thow  hold  to  me 

|  that  [etc.].  1485  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  325/2  Contynued  their 
possessions  m  the  same;  unto  that  Humfrey  Stafford.. 

j    entred  into  ihe  said  manners.    15*5  LD.  BEHNERS  Froiss.  II. 

I    554  The  bysshoppe  and  the  lorde  de  la  Ryver  were  joyou-*e 

I  of  that  the  herytaunce  shulde  abyde  with  the  Vycount. 
c  1530  —  Arth.  Lyt,  Brit.  493»  I  am  angry  wyth  nothynge 
hut  with  that  Florence  shold  thus  escape  us.  1557  NORTH 
Giteuara's  Diall  Pr.  xx.  36  This  shalbe  sene  by  that  they 
succour  the  poore. 

d.  In  periphrastic  construction,  following  a 
clause  of  the  form  it  is  (o«.f  ,etc.)  +  an  adv.  or  advb. 
phr.,  to  which  emphasis  is  given  by  the  periphrasis : 
see  IT  4  d.  (The  sense  may  be  less  emphatically 
expressed  by  omitting  it  is  (was,  etc.)  and  that,  c.  g. 
[It  was]  here  [that]  he  fell.)  Cf.  Onions  Advanced 
Eng.  Syntax  §  15  a,  6. 


THAT. 

Beowulf  1362  Nis  baet  feor  heonen  mil-je-mearces  bait  se 
mere  stan3e3.  a  xaso,  etc.  [see  IT  4  d].  1470-85  MALORY 
Arthur  vi.  viii.  194  Thou  arte..lyke  on  kny?t  that  I 
hate,,  .so  be  hit  that  thou  be  not  he  I  wyl  lyghtly  accorde 
with  the.  1672  MARVELL  Reh.  Transp.  i.  219  Therefore 
it  is  that  ttiey  are  agrieved.  1736  MRS.  MASLEY  Secret 
Mcnt.  II.  116  It  is  not  always  that  we  ought  to  judge  by 
Appearances.  1780  Mirror  No.  77  f  6  It  is  owing  to  this 
circumstance,  that  a  general  lover  seldom  forms  an  attach 
ment  to  any  particular  object.  1814  WORDSW.  Yarrow 
Visited  25  Where  was  it  that  the  famous  Flower  Of  Yarrow 
Vale  lay  bleeding  ?  1875  CKOLL  Climate  <$•  T.  467  It  is  sel 
dom  that  the  geologist  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  com 
plete  section.  1877  Miss  VONGE  Cameos  Ser.  in.  xv.  140  It 
was  for  his  own  supremacy  that  he  fought.  1890  SIR  C.  S.  C. 
BOWES  in  Laiv  Times  Rep.  LXIII.  735/1  It  was  because 
he  failed  to  prove  this  that  his  case  broke  down. 

e.  Introducing  an  exclamatory  clause  (with  or 
without  a  preceding  interjection  or  interj.  phr.) 
expressing  some  emotion,  usually  (now  always) 
sorrow,  indignation,  or  the  like.  (Now  usually 
with  should.} 

Some  of  those  with  interj.  or  interj.  phr.  may  be  regarded 
as  belonging  to  2  :  cf.  I  am  sorry  that . . ',  also  quot.  1 535  in  2. 

6888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  ix,  Eala  beet  nanwuht  nis  faeste 
stondende.s  weorces.  c  1315  SHORKHAM  v.  223  O  bat  hy  were 
blybe,  bo  hye  here  se^en  So  glorious  alyue.  01350  in 
fluiapole's  Wks.  (1895)  1. 345  Whan  Adam  ^au}  hym  comen, 
lord,  bat  he  was  glade  !  Ibid.  II.  360  Lord,  bat  be  was  wo 
bigon  in  bat  ilke  tyde  !  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  125  Alias,  bat 
euer  gadryd  I  monye  on  hepe,  totrustyn  bere-vpon.  1 1460 
Toivneley  Myst.  iv.  195  A,  Lord,  that  I  shuld  abide  this 
day  !  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xm.  viii.  623  Alias  sayd 


God  !  that  such  a  father  should  be  mine  !  Mod.  That  it 
should  ever  come  to  this  !  That  he  should  turn  against  us, 
after  all  his  professions  of  friendship  ! 


II.  2.  Introducing  a  clause  expressing  the  cause, 
ground,  or  reason  of  what  is  stated  in  the  principal 
clause.  (See  also  i  b,  e.) 

In  OE.  often  Jxs  (fa),  gen.  of  J>&t.  For  ellipsis  of  thatt 
see  10. 

c  1205  LAY.  9375  He  wes  glad  pat  his  ifon  weoren  dsud. 
13. .  Sir  Beues  (A.)  4059  Beues  was  glad,  bat  he  was  come. 
c  1412  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg,  Princ.  1477  pat  bou  art  as  thou 
art,  god  banke  and  herie.  1445  in  Anglia  XXVIII.  273 
Men..  Merveileth  bat  thou  so  lowly  art.  1533  BF.I.LENDKN 
Livy  n.  xl.  (S.T.S.)  I.  169  For  be  commoun  pepill  reiosit 
bat  bew'olchis  war  cummyn.  1535 CoVKRDALB /V.  cxix.  [cxx.] 
5  \\'o  is  me,  yl  my  banishment  endureth  so  longe.  1611 
l!i  KLK  Isa.  Ixiii.  5,  I  wondered  that  there  was  none  to  vphold. 
1810  CKABBE  Borough  xviii.  208  Men.. bless  their  God 
that  time  has  fenced  their  heart.  1827  HALLAM  Const.  Hist. 
\.  697  His  sincerity  in  this  was  the  less  suspected,  that  his 
wife.. was  entirely  presbytemn.  1842  MACAULAV  in  Life 
^  Lett.  (1876)  II.  114,  I  should  be  very  sorry  that  it  were 
known.  1859  GEO.  ELIOT  A.  Bcde  xxxv,  Mrs.  Poyser  was 
quite  agreeably  surprised  that  Hetty  wished  to  go  and  see 
Dinah.  1866  R.EADE  G.  Gaunt  (ed.  2)  II.  14  She. .thought 
of  them  all  the  more  that  she  was  discouraged  from 
enlarging  on  them. 

(^)  Also  in  constructions  now  obs.  or  arch. 

a  1000  Andreas  276  (Gr.)  Bi<3  be  meorS  wi5  god,  baH  bu 
us  on  lade  liSe  weoroe.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xvi.  8 
Hwxt  bence  ?e  betwux  eow.  ,ba;t  \Ruskw.  forbon  beet]  ^e 
hiafas  nabba3?  13..  Coer  de  L.  831  Sche.. Wrong  her 
handes  that  sche  was  born.  ^"1555  HARPSFIKLD  Divorce 
Hen.  VIII  (Camden)  270  Then  is  there  a  quarrel  picked 
against  the  Popes  that  they  made  such  restraints.  1567 
ALLEN  Def.  Priesthood ^352  And  S.  Augustin  excommunicated 
County  IJonifacius  that  he  tooke  from  the  Churche  an 
offender,  a  1657  U.  LOVEDAY  Lett.  (1663)  83  Honest  J.  is 
ready  to  beat  his  wife  that  she  forces  his  promise  to  so 
slothful  a  performance.  1790  COWPER  Let.  27  Feb.,  I  am 
crazed  that  I  cannot  ask  you  all  together.  1829  CARLYLE  in 
For.  Rev.  <y  Cont.  Misc.  IV.  109  Neither  should  we  censure 
Novalis  that  he  dries  his  tears. 

b.  Not  that . .  (ellipt.) :  ='  I  do  not  say  this 
because  . .  * ;  or  *  It  is  not  the  fact  that . . ',  *  One 
must  not  suppose  that..'  (sense  i);  see  NOT 
adv.  6  a. 

1601  [see  NOT  adv.  6  a].  1681  DRYDEN  Abs.  fy  Achit.  381 
Such  virtue's  only  given  to  guide  a  throne.  Not  that  your 
father's  mildness  I  contemn.  1878  T.  HARDY  Ret.  Native 
i.  ix,  Where  is  she  staying  now?  Not  that  I  care.  1878 
HUXLEY  Physiogr.  185  Not  that  a  particle  of  this  substance 
is  annihilated. 

3.  Introducing  a  clause  expressing  purpose,  end, 
aim,  or  desire  :  with  simple  subjunctive  (archf\ 
or  with  may  (pa.  t.  might},  should,  rarely  shall. 

Formerly  also  preceded  by  as  (As  B.  21  b).  See  also 
MAY  E*.1  B,  8 a.  The  meaning  is  now  more  fully  expressed 
by  in  order  that :  see  ORDER  sb.  20.  After  will,  wish,  pray, 
beseech,  and  the  like,  the  function  of  that  seems  to  combine 
senses  i  and  3. 

a  900  tr.  B&da's  Hist.  n.  xi.  [xiv.]  §  i  paer  se  biscop  oft . . 
wa;s,  baet  he  fulwade  bait  folc  in  Swalwan  streame.  c  1000 
Ags,  Gosp.  Mark  xiv.  38,  gebiddaS  baet  se  on  costnunge  ne 
gan.  a  1018  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1009,  We  gyt  nzfdon  ba 
^eselda. .  biet  seo  scipfyrd  nylt  waere  <5isum  earde.  a  1200 
Moral  Ode  313  Ac  drihte  crist  he  3iue  us  strencbe,  stonde 
bat  we  mote.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  3742  5>'f  bou 
;aue  euer  cunsel  or  rede  For  yre,  bat  a  man  were  dede. 
c  1410  LOVE  Bonavent.  Mirr.  (1908)  106  Besy  that  al  thing 
were  wele  and  couenably  done,  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  121 
Turne  bi  face  fro  no  pore  man,  bat  god  turne  no^t  his  face 
fro  be.  1683  MOXON  Afeck.  Exerc.,  Printing*,  f  8  This 
cutting  down,  .is  made. .that  the  Cramp-irons. .joggle  not 
on  either  side  off  the  Ribs.  1683  Trial  Ld.  Russell  in 
Lady  R.*s  Lett.  (1807)  p.  xlvi,  We  pray  for  the  King  that  the 
challenge  may  be  over-ruled.  1708  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4454/3 
This  is  to  Advertise  all  Persons,  that  they  dp  not  lend  her 
any  Mony.  a  1774  GOLDSM.  Surv*  Exp.  Philos.  (1776)  I.  75 
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The  bones  of  animals,  .calcined  in  such  a  manner  as  that  all 
their  oil  should  be  exhausted.  1816  J.  WILSON  City  of 'Plague 
I.  ii.  67  Give  me  one  look,  That  I  may  see  his  face  so 
beautiful.  1874  A.  J.  CHRISTIE  in  Ess.  Rel.  <V  Lit.  Ser.  in, 
50  Christ,  .had  prayed  that  Peter's  faith  should  not  fail. 

f  b.  Introducing  a  parenthetic  clause  of  purpose. 
Obs.  (Now  expressed  by  the  inf.,  e.g.  'that  we 
speak  of  no  more '  —  to  speak  of  no  more.) 

13. .  Pol.  Rel.  $  L.  Poems  (1866)  221  Hit  beob  breo  tymes 
on  ho  day,  pat  sobe  to  when  me  mat.  1611  BIBLE  Transit 
Pref.  i  Synods  &  Church-maintenance  (that  we  speake 
of  no  more  things  of  this  kinde)  should  be  as  safe  as  a 
Sanctuary. 

c.  In  exclamations  of  desire  or  longing :  with 
verb  in  subjunctive. 

Now  always  with  vb.  inmost  sitbj.  (indicating  improbability 
of  fulfilment),  usually  with  preceding  interj.  (see  also  O  int. 
2),  also  (arc/i.)  with  would  or  would  God  (sense  i ;  see 
would  s.  v.  WILL  v.).  Formerly  also  with  vb.  in  pres.  subj. 
(indicating  possibility  of  fulfilment),  where  that  is  now 
omitted.  In  quot.  13.. expressing  a  command  (tJiat  lie 
war  =  let  him  be). 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6189  A  due  her  was. .pat  was 
tmytour  ..  bat  god  ,lue  him  ssame.  13..  ScxynSag.  651 
Goth,  he  seigh,  to  the  prisone,  And  fechcheth  forht  mine 
sone,  And  qmk  that  he  war  an-honge.  c  1350  Will.  Palcrnc 
2795  God  mo  we  we  bonk,  &  onre  worbi  werwolf  bat  wel 
him  by-tyde.  1535  [see  O  int.  z].  1618  CORBET  Poems 
(1807)  99  O  that  I  ere  might  have  the  hap  To  get  the  bird 
which  in  the  map  Is  called  the  Indian  Ruck  1  1790  COWPER 
Rcc.  Mothers  Picture  i  Oh  that  those  lips  had  language  ! 
1850  TENNYSON  In  Aleut,  xli,  Deep  folly  !  yet  that  this 
could  be— That  I  could  wing  my  will  with  might  [etc.].  1855 
—  Maud  n.  iv.  i,  O  that  'twere  possible.  -To  find  the  arms 
of  my  true  love  Round  me  once  again  ! 

d.  Introducing  a  clause  expressing  a  hypotheti 
cal  desired  result:  with  verb  in  subjunctive  or  its 
equivalent. 

[1601 :  see  10.]  1610  SHAKS.  TV;///,  v.  i.  150  Oh  heauens, 
that  they  were  liuing  both  in  Naples  The  King  and  Queene 
there,  that  they  were,  I  wish  My  selfe  were  mudded  in 
that  oozie  bed.  1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qual.  (1809) 
III.  114,  I  would  give  a  thousand  pounds  that  he  may 
prove  the  man.  1821  BYRON  Wks.  (1835)  V.  216,  I  would 
gladly  have  given  a  much  greater  sum.  .that  he  had  never 
been  hurt,  1861  DASKNT  Burnt  Njal  II.  118,  I  would  give 
all  my  goods  that  it  had  never  happened. 

4.  Introducing  a  clause  expressing  the  result  or 
consequence   of   what   is   stated  in  the  principal 
clause  :  with  verb  usually  in  indicative. 

a.  "With  antecedent  so  or  such,  either   in   the 
principal  clause,  or  immediately  before  that  in  the 
dependent  clause  (see  So,  SUCH). 

Also  (arch.}  preceded  by  as  :  see  As  E.  19  c.  For  ellipsis 
of  that,  see  10. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xui.  54  He  laerde  hig-.swa  b«et 
hig  wundredon.  a.  1300  Cursor  M.  9730  Sa  wel  i  am  ya 
limed  wit  be  pat  bi  wisdom  man  clepes  me.  1387  TREVISA 
Higden  (Rolls)  I.  419  Men  lyueb  so  longe  in  bat  hurste,  fjat 
be  eldest  dei^eb  furst.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonncs  of  Ay  won  iv. 
119  So  longe  they  rode,  .that  they  came  there  as  they  were 
borne.  1564  P.  MARTYR  Cpntm.  Judges  272  To  aske,  not  in 
deede  so  apertely  that  his  voice  should  be  hearde.  1667 
M  ILTON  P.  L.  To  Rdr.,  This  neglect . .  of  Rime  so  little  is  to  be 
taken  for  a  defect,,  .that  it  rather  is  to  be  esteem'd  an  exam 
ple.  1705  FARQUHAR  Twin- A* irals\.\\, The  poor  Creature  isso 
big  with  her  Misfortunes,  that  they  are  not  to  be  born.  1731 
Gent  I.  Mag.  1. 391/1  This  put  Bluster  into  such  a  Passion,  that 
he  quitted  the  Surgery  in  a  pet.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  vi.  II.  85  He  was  a  man  of  morals  so  bad  that  his  own 
relations  shrank  from  him, 

b.  Simply,  without  antecedent:  =  so  that,  arch, 

c  1 175  Lamb.  Horn.  27  pe  deofel , .  rixat  in-nan  him  bet  he 
nullenefre  forleten  hissunne.  1:1205  LAV.  1867  Ford  com  Cori- 
neus.  .bat  alle  hit  bi-heolden.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2690 
pun  king  hii  bounde  uaste  ynou  bat  reulich  he  gan  trie.  1377 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xiv.  64  Heuene  was  yclosed,  pat  no  reyne  ne 
rone,  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur -x.\'\.  xvii.  687  Thenne  were 
they  sore  afTrayed  that  they  felle  bothe  to  the  erthe.  1542 
UDALL  Erasm.  Afioph.  136  b,  Suche  as  bee  naught  I  byte, 
that  thei  smart  again.  1611  SHAKS.  IVint.  T.  v.  i.  65  Then 
rid  shrieke,  that  euen  your  eares  Should  rift  to  heare  me. 
1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  I.  v.  96  The  fear,  .made  me  that 
I  never  slept.  1858  G.  MACDOSALD  Phantasies  xix,  I  struck 
one  more  sturdy  blow.. that  the  forest  rang.  1868  TENNY 
SON  Lucretius  66  A  fire,  .scorch'd  me  that  I  woke. 

C.  Introducing  a  clause  expressing  a  fact  (with 
vb.  in  indie,),  or  a  supposition  (with  vb.  iu  subj.), 
as  a  consequence  attributed  to  the  cause  indicated 
by  the  principal  clause  (which  is  most  commonly 
interrogative)  :  sometimes  nearly  —  in  consequence 
of  which;  or  (with  indie.)  =  since,  seeing  that. 

c  1000  ^KLFRIC  E.vod.  v.  2  Hwaet  ys  se  drihten,  baet  ic  hym 
hiranscileandlsraelafolcforlfetan?  c  1205  LAY.  30280  Wheel 
is  be.. bat  bu  swa  wepest  to-daei?  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod. 
2769  What  deseysse  is  come  be  to  pat  bou  art  now  so  sor- 
wefulle?  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  viii.  4  Oh  what  is  man.  y* 
thou  art  so  myndfull  of  him?  Ibid,  cxiii.  [cxiv.J  5  What 
ay  led  the  (o  thou  see)  that  thou  fleddest?  1591  SHAKS. 
Two  Gent.  iv.  ii.  40  Who  is  Silvia?  what  is  she?  That  all 
our  Swaines  commend  her  ?  1598  —  Merry  IV.  i.  iv.  43, 
I  doubt  he  be  not  well,  that  liee  comes  not  home.  1611 
BIBLE  Isa.  Ini.  2  There  is  no  beautie  that  we  should  desire 
him.  1787  COWPKR  Stanzas  Bill  Mortality  8  Did  famine 
or  did  plague  prevail,  That  so  much  death  appears?  1842 
TENNYSON  Lady  Clare  vi,  Are  ye  out  of  your  mind.. that 
ye  speak  so  wild  ?  1885  Sat.  Rez:  21  Feb.  242/2  We  are  not 
pigeons  that  we  should  eat  dry  peas. 

5.  With  a  negative  in  the  dependent  clause  (the 
principal  clause  having  also  a  negative  expressed 
or  implied):    =  But  that,  but   (=L.  quin}:  see 
BUT  conj.  12.     (Now  expressed  by  without  with 
gerund  :  e.  g.  in  quot.  1 809, '  without  her  hearing '.) 


THAT. 

Quots.  c  1320,  1375  may  belong  to  THAT  rel.  pron.  8. 

c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Saints'  Lives  (1885)  I.  378  Man  xecwieman 
ne  ma;£  twain  hlafordum  aet-somne  ba:t  he  ne  forseo  (x>ne 
o3erne.  c  1290  Beket  2128  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  167  For  ;wane 
men  peyntiez  an  halewe,  ?e  ne  seoth  it  noujt  bi-leued  pat  bere 
nis  depeint  a  Roundel  al-a-boute  be  heued.  c  1320  Cast. 
Love  6  Ne  neuer  was  wrou^t  non  vuel  bing  pat  vuel  boujt 
nas  be  biginnyng.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  xvi.  280 Thar  is  no 
man  That  he  ne  will  rew  vp-on  voman.  c  1440  Alphabet  of 
Tales  293  A  long  tyme  sho  mot  nowder  luke  on  be  crucify  x 
nor  speke . .  of  be  Passion . .  batte  nevur  sho  fell  in  swone  as 
sho  had  bene  dead.  1^773  GOLDSM.  Stoops  to  Conq.  v,  I 
never  attempted  to  be  impudent  yet,  that  I  was  not  taken 
down.  1809  SOUTH EV  Let.  to  Lieut.  Sonthcy  19  Sept.,  He 
never  turned  in  his  bed  during  that  whole  time  that  she  did 
not  hear.  1837  S.  R.  MAITLASD  Six  Lett.,  etc.  69,  I  have 
hardly  ever.,  turned  it  over  for  five  minutes,  that  some  gross 
error  has  not  presented  itself. 

6.  Added  to  relatives  or  dependent  interrogatives 
(who,  which,  what,  when,  where,  h(nvt  why,  etc.). 
•j*  Also  after  the  demonstrative  advbs.  then,  there, 
etc.,  when  used  as  relatives,  06s.  or  arch. 

c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xvi.  §  2,  jif  se  nu  £esawan  hwelce 
mus  bset  wa^re  hlaford  ofer  o3re  mys.  13..  Cursor  M. 
1247  (Cott.)  Yai,  sir,  wist  i  wyderward  [v.r.  quebirward] 
I'at  [v.  r.  bere]  tat  vncuth  centre  were,  c  1374  CHAUCER 
Troylus  n.  Prol.  36  Euery  wyght  wheche  ^at  to  rome 
wente.  f  1386  —  Prol.  41  To  telle  yow.  .in  what  array  that 
they  were  Inne.  —  Can.  Yeom.  Prol.  ff  T.  17  And  in 
myn  herte  to  wondren  I  bigan  What  bat  he  was.  14..  in 
Hist.  Coll.  Citizen  London  (Camden)  112  Faste  be-syde  trier 
that  the  batelte  was  done.  1450  Rolls  of  Par  It.  V.  202/1  In 
whos  handes  that  ever  they  were  founde.  c  1465  Eng. 
Ckron.  (Camden)  98  A  wommanne  the  whiche  that  knewe 
hym,  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xvn.  xxii.  723  Wotest  thou 
wherfor  that  he  hath  sente  me?  1601  SHAKS.  Jid.  C.  in.  ii. 
96  When  that  the  poore  haue  cry'de,  Caesar  hath  wept. 
1613  —  Hen.  VIII,  in.  ii.  32  Wherein  was  read  How  that 
the  Cardinall  did  intreat  his  Holinesse  [etc.].  A  1814 
Spaniards  iv.  i.  in  New  Brit.  Theatre  III.  234  When  that 
the  crown.,  shall  bind  the  brows  Of  my  unnatural  brother. 

fb.  That  alone  had  formerly  the  force  of 
*  when  that ',  *  when ',  after  hardly,  scarcely ,  or 
some  equivalent.  So  ^just  that  (quot.  1648)  « 
just  when,  just  as.  Now  that:  see  Now  i2b. 


Ambrose  and  his  meyne,  Weoren  passed  out  from  bat  citee 
pat  sodeynliche  opened  be  eorbe.  1480  CAXTON  Chron. 
ting,  ccvii.  189  The  kyng  had  not  yet  fullych  eten  that  ther 
come  in  to  the  halle  another  messagyer.  1530-  [see  Now 
12  b].  1648  CROMWELL  in  Carlyle  Lett.  <fr  Sp.  (1871)  II.  56 
Until  just  that  we  came.  1780  Mirror  No.  95  P  i  We  spent 
our  time  as  happily  as  possible,  till  about  half  a  year  ago, 
that  my  ill  stars  directed  me  to  [etc.]. 

7.  Formerly  added  with  a  conjunctive  force  to 
various  words  that  are  now  commonly  used  con- 
junctionally  without  it ;  e.g.  because,  if,  lest,  only, 
the  adv.,  thotigh,  till,  while  (see  these  words),  arch. 
or  Obs. 

(Cf.  the  OE.  similar  use  of/*;  also  prec.  sense.) 
c  xaoo  [see  IF  sJ.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  14458  Bot  al  bat  he  wit 
luue  barn  soght,  Enentis  be  luus  al  was  for  noght.  Ibid. 
22167  Pa>  sal  be  studiand  in  l>a'ir  thoght,  Queber  bat  he  be 
crist  or  nai.  1505  in  Jlfe/n.  Hen.  VII  (Rolls)  267  The  kyng^e 
..remembrithe  that  mater  as  cfectually  as  that  hit  were  his 
aune  proper  cause.  1590  SPENSER  F.Q.  i.  i.  soTheknight.. 
Who  falre  him  quited,  as  that  courteous  was.  1602  DOLMAN 
La  Priniaitd.  Fr.  Acad.  (1618)  III.  736  The  property 
thereof  is  to  mount  alwaies  vpwards,  vntill  that  it  hath 
attained  to  the  place  destinated  vnto  it.  1656  A.  WRIGHT 
Five  Senn.  201  The  reason  is,  cause  that  Ordinances  are 
nothing  without  the  Lord.  1800  COLERIDGE  Lett.  (18951 
325  As  to  my  schemes  of  residence,  I  am  as  unfixed  as  your 
self,  only  that  we  are  under  the  absolute  necessity  of  fixing 
somewhere.  1805  tr.  Lafontainet$ Hermann  -V  Emilia  III. 
97  Hermann  likewise  trembled,  because  that  their  early 
friendship  was  awakened  in  his  breast. 

8.  Used '(l^e  Fr.  que]  as  a  substitute  instead  of 
repeating  a  previous  conjunction,  or  conjunctive 
adverb  or  phrase.     Now  rare  or  arch. 

CH75  Lamb.  Horn,  17  penne  were  bu  wel  his  freond.. 
Gif  bu  hine  iseje  bet  he  wulle  asottie  to  bes  deofles  hond. . 
bet  |>u  hine  lettest,  and  wiostewest.  c  1489  CAXTON  Blanch* 
ardyn  xix.  58  When  they.. had  seen  the  manere  &  therewle 
of  their  enemyes,  and  that  all  wyth  leyser  they  had  seen 
their  puyssance.  Ibid.  59  So  began  he  to  be.. all  annoyed 
of  hym  self  by  cause  he  was  not  armed  tyl  his  plesure,  and 
that  he  myght  not  yssue  out.  c  1520  BAKCLAY  Sallust  55 
Whan  he  had  assayed  many  wayes,  and  that  nothing  came 
to  purpose.  1535  COVKRDALE  Esther  ii.  14  She  must  come 
vnto  the  kynge  nomore,  excepte  it  pleased  the  kynge,  and 
that  he  caused  her  to  be  called  by  name.  1569  J.  SANFORD 
tr.  Agrippa's  i  'an.  Artes  174^  When  sleepe  falleth  vpon 
men,  &  that  they  be  in  bed.  1596  SHAKS.  Merc/i.  V.  iv.  i. 
9  Since  he  stands  obdurate,  And  that  no  lawful  meanes  can 
carrie  me  Out  of  his  enules  reach.  [Also  27  other  examples.] 
1611  BIBLE  i  Chron.  xiii.  2  If  it  seeme  good  vnto  you,  and 
that  it  be  of  the  Lord  our  God,  let  vs  send  abroad  vnto  our 
brethren.  [CovERD.  Yf,.yf...]  —  Job  xxxi.  38  Ifmyland 
cry  against  me,  or  that  the  furrowes  likewise  thereof  com- 
plaine.  [CovERD,  Yf  case  be  that.. or  y*.v)  1655  M. 
CASAUBON  Enthns.  (1656)  126  Because  I  desire  not  to  be 
over-long,  and  that  I  would  not  glut  the  Reader.  1700 
TYRRELL  Hist,  Eng.  II.  823  So  soon  as  the  Death  of 
King  John  was.. known,  and  that  the  Earls. .could  agree 
where  to  meet.  1797  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  iii.  Wks.  VIII. 
330  When  one  of  the  parties  to  a  treaty  intrenches  himself. . 
in.. ceremonies,,  .and  that  all  the  concessions  are  upon  one 
side.  18*9  SIR  W.  NAPIER  Penins.  War  ix.  Hi.  (Rtldg.)  II. 
16  Although  the  rear  was  attacked,.. and  that  50  men.. were 

f  9.  After  a  comparative :  =  THAN.  (Cf.  Fr. 
que.}  Obs.  ran.  (See  also  THE  part,  i  b.) 


THATCH. 

c  1305  St.  Kenelnt  108  in  E.  Eng,  P.  (1862)  50  For  noman 
nemai  pan  o(>er  bet  trecherie  do  pat  [Land  A/S.  bane] 
bulke  bat  is  him  next,  &  he  trist  mest  to.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE 
Chron.  Ir'ace  (Rolls)  10602  More  worschip  ofhym  [Arthur] 
spoke  bcr  was  pat  of  any  of  bo  bat  spekes  Gildas.  1422  tr. 
Secrcta  Secret.,  J'riv.  Prir.  175  He  had  Slayne  by  trayson 
two  prynces  bettyr  that  he  was.  r  1450  LOVF.I  leu  Grail 
xlviii.  35  And  but  be  holyere  man  be  be  bat  I  konne  wir, 
Klles  schal  there  non  Man  here  syt. 

^f  10.  The  conjunction  that  is  very  frequently 
omitted  by  ellipsis,  csp.  in  sense  I. 

(The  omission  prob.  began  with  the  rel.  conj.  /<r,  THE.) 

a  1250-1630  [see  IT  4!)].  (11300  Cursor  M,  3665  (CptU, 
1  dred  me  sare,  for  benison  He  sal  me  giue  his  malison. 
1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  263  Joab..slowh  Abner,  for  drede  he 
scholde  be  [etc.].  1:1460  Tovjneley  Ulyst.  ix.  137  Go  grete 
hym  well, ..say  hym  I  com.  1526  TINDAI.E  Jus.  ii.  14 
Though  a  man  saye  he  hath  fayth.  1591  SHAKS.  i  lien.  I'f, 
II.  v.  37  Direct  mine  Armes,  I  may  emorace  his  Neck.  1599 
—  Hen.  V,v.  i.  54  Thou  dost  see  I  eale.  1601  —  Alt's  ll'cll 
n.  iii.  66  I'de  giue  bay  curtail,  and  his  furniture  My  mouth 
no  more  werebroken  then  these boyes.  1611  Kim.KLnkexx. 
13  It  may  bee  they  will  reuerence  him.  1678  BUNYAN  i'ilgr. 
i.  3,  I  think  I  do.  1737  POPE  Hor.  p.p.  u.  ii.  266  There 
are  who  have  not — and  thank  heav'n  there  are.  1805 
SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  \\.  xxv,  So  bright,  so  red  the  glare,  The 
castle  seemed  on  flame.  1847  TENNYSON/V/«C<?.J.S  vii.  281,  I 
fear  They  will  not.  Mod.  We  were  sorry  you  couldn't  come. 

Thatch  (J>oetf),  sb.  Forms :  4-5  paeche,  5-6 
thacche,  thecche,  thetche,  7-  thatch.  [A  late 
collateral  form  of  THACK  sb.,  conformed  to  THATCH 
v.,  which  has  superseded  thack  in  literary  use.] 

1.  Material  used  in  thatching;  straw  or  similar 
material  with  which  roofs  are  covered  ;  particularly 
(b.)  that  actually  forming  a  roof,  the  thatching. 

Palmetto  thatch  :  see  PALMETTO. 

1398  TREVISA  liarth.  De  P.  A',  xvn.  clxvii[i].  (Bodl.  MS.), 
pe  rafters  beb  sti-onge  and  square.. &  beb  charged  w'oute 
w'  sciatic  and  tile  obre  w'  strawe  and  |>acche  \ed.  1495 
thetchej.  1355  EDEN  Decailes  159  Theyr  houses. . are. . 
couered  with  reede  &  thetche.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's 
Africa  Introd.  20  Their  houses  are  built  round,  al  of  earth, 
flat-roofed,  and  couered  with  a  kind  of  thatch.  17.,  POPE  ' 
Imit,  Spenser  iv,  Hard  by  a  Sty,  beneath  a  roof  of  thatch,  ' 
Dwelt  Obloquy.  1850  PRESCOTT  rent  in.  viii.  II.  161 
The  roofs  of  their  dwellings,  instead  of  tiles,  were  only  of 
thatch.  1878  BATES  Centr.  Ainer.  iv.  41  Everywhere  the 
palms  yield  an  abundance  of  poles  and  thatch  available  for 
building  purposes. 

b.  1693  KVELYN  De  la  Quint.  Compl.  Car,!.  5  The  Cielinj 
and  Floor  above  ought  to  be.  .clad  in  Winter  with  a  Thatch 
of  Hay  or  Straw.  1816  in  Life  W.  Havergal  (1882)  13  The 
pretty  thatch  and  white  walls  so  common  hereabouts.  1867 
D.  G.  MITCHELL  Rural  Stud.  77  The  roof  a  neat  thatch  of 
wheat  straw.  1889  DOYLE  Micah  Clarke  228  They  shelter 
the  walls  from  the  rain.. by  great  overhanging  thatches. 
C.  transf .  A  thatched  dwelling. 

1693  S.  HARVEY  in  Dryden's  "}mc>ial  ix.  (1697)  233  The 
Poor  Inhabitants  of  yonder  Thatch  Call'd  me  their  Lord, 
a  1790  T.  WARTON  Ode  viii.  Morning,  Up  mounts  the  mower 
from  his  lowly  thatch.  1793  W.  HODGES  Trav.  India  67 
For  constant  residence,  these  would  be  improved  into  the 
various  thatches  and  huts  which  I  have  seen. 

2.  fig.  Covering;  often  humorously  the  hair  of  : 
the  head. 

a  1633  AUSTIN  Medit.  (1635)  284  The  very  Top  and  Cover, 
my  Thatch  above.. growes  gray.     1634  S.  R.  Noble  Soldier 
II.  i._  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  (1882)  I.  276  Had  my  Barbour  Per-    ! 
fum'd  my  louzy  thatch  here  and  poak'd  out  My  Tuskes  more    | 
stiflfe.    x8>l  CLARE  Vitl.  Minstr.  I.  129  'Neath  the  hazel's    • 
leafy  thatch.     1888  LOWELL  Heartsease  <f  Kue  193  We.. 
Who've  paid  a  perruquier  for  mending  our  Thatch.     1894 
MRS.  DYAN  All  in  a  Mans  A".  (1899)  27  The  damage  he  had 
done  to  his  '  thatch  ',  as  he  graphically  styled  his  hair. 

3.  Name  in  the  West  Indies  for  several  species  of 
palms,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  for  thatching  : 
see  quot.  and  thatch-palm  in  4. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Thatch,  Calyptronama  Sivartzii,  and 
Copernicia  tectoriitn.  Palmetto  Thatch,  Thrinax pan-i- 
flora.  Silver  Thatch,  Thrinax  argentea. 

4.  at trili.  and  Comb. ,  0.1,  thatch-eave,  -roof,  -straw, 
-work  (also  attrib.') ;  thatch-browed,  -roofed  adjs. ; 
thatch-cloak,  a  cloak  of  any  thatching  material ; 
thatch-grass,  a  grass  or  similar  plant  used  for 
thatching,    as   Cape    T.,    Ratio  chondropetalus ; 
thatch-hook :    see    quot. ;     t  thatch-house,    a 
thatched  house  ;  thatch-palm,  name  for  various 
palms  of  which  the  leaves  are  used  for  thatching :  in 
W.  Indies,  the  genus  Thrinax ;  in  southern  U.  S., 
the  genus  Sal>al,  esp.  .$".  umbraculifera  ;  in  Brazil, 
Euterpe  Montana  (Funk's  Stand.  Diet.  1895);  in 
Lord  Howe's  Island,  Howeaforsteriana(Cent.Dict. 
1891);  thatch-peg, -pin, -prick,  a  stick  sharpened   j 
at  one  end  to  fasten  down  thatch  ;  thatch- rake,  an 
implement  with  curved  teeth  for  straightening  the 
thatching   material   as   it   is   laid    on    the    roof; 
thatch-rod  =  thatching-rod;    thatch-tree    (see 
quot.  1866);  thatch-wood,  brushwood  arranged   i 
as  thatcji :  see  quot. 

1863  W.  BARNES  Poems  in  Dorset  Dial.bi  An'byahouse, 
where  rwoses  hung  avore  The  *  thatch  -brow'd  window, 
an'  the  open  door.  1844  B.  MAYER  Mexico  xxiii.  160 
An  Indian  shepherd-boy  m  his  long  *thatch-cloak  of  water- 
flags.  1819  KEATS  Ode  to  Avluvm  4  The  vines  that  round 
Ihe  'thatch-eaves  run.  1884  M  II.LER  Plant-n.,  'Grass,  Cape 
Thatch.  [1838  HOGG  I'eg.  Kingd.  802  The  houses  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  commonly  thatched  with  Restio 
tcctorutn, ..  sometimes  whole  huts  are  built  with  it.)  1886 
Cheshire  Gloss.,  *  Thntch-hooks,  iron  hooks,  driven  into  the 
spars,  to  hold  down  the  first  layers  of  straw  in  thatching  a 
house.  1311  in  loM  Kep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  399 
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No  man  shall  bulJ,  make  or  repayre  anny  straue  or  *tache 
housse,  for  fear  of  fyre  and  burninge..,  unlesse  they  be 
covered  with  sklattes.  1609  Ei>.  Wan.  in  Hnm.  iv.  li.  in 
liullen  O,  PI.  IV,  He  that  has  not  a  tilde  house  must  bee 
glad  of  a  thatch  house.  1866  Treas.  Bat  1 147/1  Tkrinax . . 
In  Jamaica  these  palms  are  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of '"Thatch-palms.  Ibid,,  The  Silver  Thatch-palm  is 
usually  said  to  yield ..  Palmetto  Thatch, .  .extensively  em 
ployed  for  making  palm-chip  hats,  baskets,  and  other  fancy 
articles.  1897  GlLCHftlST  Pcakland  62  I'usily  whittling 

*  thatch  pegs.   1688  R.  HoiMfArrtwurym,  266/1  Thatching, 
is  to  cover .  .with  Straw,   Kerne,  Rushes  or  Gorst,  which  is 
bound  and  held  together  by  Laths,  Windings,  and  *Thatch 
Pricks    1847-94  PAKKEK  Gloss.  Her.  s.  v.  Rake-,  The  *  thatch- 
rake  or  thatcher's  rake.    1903  Q.  Rev.  July  12  They  were  its 

*  thatch-rods.   1901  //  'cstnt.Gaz.  15  Aug.  1/3  The  *  thatch  roof 
of  a  West-country  cottage.    1847  LONGF.  Ev.  \.  Prel.  9  \Vhere 
is  the  *  thatch -roofed  village,  the  home  of  Acadian  farmers? 
1844  STBPHEKS  15k.  Farm  III.  1095  To  give  the  *  thatch- 
straw  a  smoothness,  it  should  be  stroked  down  with  a  long 
supple  rod  of  willow.     1756  P.  EROWNK  Jamaica  344  The 
*Thatch  Tree.     The  leaves,  .used  for  thatch.     1866  Treas. 
/>(>/.,  Thatch'trce,  a  name  applied  to  palms  generally  in  the 
West  Indies.      1877   KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *Thatch*ivocd 
H'orkt  ..a  mode  effacing  sea-walls  with  brushwood.   Under 
brush.,  is  cut  down,  fagoted  at  its  full  length,  and  spread 
over   the  face  of  the  banks.     It  is  kept  down   by  strong 
stakes,  which  have  cross  pins  at  their  upper  ends  to  rest 
upon  the  brush.     1895  WORKMAN  Algerian  Mem.  xi.  113 
Villages  with  'thatch-work  houses. 

Thatch.  (JwtJ),  v.  Forms  :  a.  I  J>ecc(e)an,  4 
thecche,  4-6  theche,  5  thetche,  6-7  thetch  (7 
dial,  thesh).  /3.  4  paccheu,  5-6  thacche,  5  7 
thach(e,  6  thatche,  6-  thatch.  [OIL.  f$cc(e}ait. 
(pa.  t.  feahtS)  fahtC)  Vesp.  Ps.  fahtt)  pa.  pple. 
,  Common  Teutonic  vb. ;  in  OFris.  bi}- 
a9  OS.  btyh&cian  (MDu.,  MI/I.  deckcn, 
Ihi.,  LG.  dekken\  OHG.  d^cchan  (MIKi.,  Ger. 
decken\  ON.  }>ekja  (Sw.  tacka^  Pa.  taek&e):— 
OTeut.  *}akj(Mt  f.  *pa&om  covering,  roof,  THACK  sb. 
The  regular  etymological  form  is  thetch :  the  literary 
thatch  has  app.  taken  its  vowel  from  THACK  sl>. 
Cf.  also  the  cognate  THACK  v.1,  THEEK  v.] 

fl.  trans.  To  cover.     (Only  O.E.} 

Beowulf  514  pa  sit  on  sund  reon  |>aer  ^it  eagor-stream 
eannum  |?ehton.  a  1000  Cxdmons  Gen.  877  (Gr.)  For 
hwon  wast  \>u  wean  &  wrihst  sceome,  gesyhst  sor^e  &  J»in 
sylf  becest  lie  mid  leafuin.  c  ioooAgs.Ps.  (Th.)cxlvi.  8  Se  be 
heofen  bece3  hadrum  wolcnum. 

2.  spec.  To  cover  or  roof  (a  house)  with  straw, 
reeds,  palm-leaves,  heather,  or  the  like,  laitl  so  as 
to  protect  from  the  weather ;  also,  to  cover  the  top 
of  (a  rick  or  wall)  in  a  similar  way.     *j-  Formerly 
also,  to  roof  (a  house)  with  slates,  tiles,  or  similar 
roofing  material. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  xxxi.  (Tollem.  MS.), 
In  £>e  norbe  londe  men  bacchen  \cd.  1495  thetche]  here 
houses  with  reed.  ?  c  1500  Hcnu  Plowman  lerncd his  Pater. 
Nostent)  in  Hazl.  E,  P.  P.  I.  210  He  coude  theche  a  hous, 
and  daubeawall.  1555  EDEN  Decades  101  Their  houses  are 
..thetched  with  the  stalkes  of  certayne  towghe  herbes. 
1610  HQUMmCamdttt'sJSrit,  (1637)  491  Reed  for  to  thatch 
their  Houses.  1623-4  Althorp  MS.  in  Simpkinson  Wash 
ington*  (1860)  App.  53  To  Phipp  one  daie  theshing  the 
dove  house.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  $  P,  66  The  Houses 
are  low,  and  Thatched  with  Oleas  of  the  Cocoe-Trees.  1774 
PENNANT  Tour  Scot,  in  1772  135  Many  of  the  churches 
are  thatched  with  heath.  1865  PARKMAN  Huguenots  iv,  The 
buildings  of  the  fort  were  all  thatched ..  with  leaves  of  the 
palmetto. 

3.  fig.  To  cover  as  with  thatch. 

1589  Pafpe  iv.  Hatchet  C  iv,  If  that  Martin  could  thatch 
vp  his  Church,  this  mans  scabshjp  should  bee  an  Elder, 
1604  MroDiXTOH/«M/r/fi*Wimrt  T.  Wks.  (Bullen)  VIII. 
89  My  chin  was  well  thatched  with  a  beard.  1614  GORGES 
Lucanv.  166  Mount  >Emus  nowwasthatch't  with  snow.  1661 
HERBERT  Body  of  Div.  n.  135  Their  faces  thatcht  over  with 
impudence.  1683  OWEN  Serin.  Chantb.  Imagery  Wks.  1855 
VIII.  584  One  lie  must  be  thatched  with  another,  or  it  will 
quickly  rain  through.  1816  SCOTT  Bl.  Dwarf  \,  note,  His 
head.. was  thatched  with  no  other  covering  than  long 
matted  red  hair.  1857  EMERSON  Poems  26  What  if  Trade 
.  .thatch  with  towns  the  prairie  broad.  1858  CARLVLE Fredk. 
Ct.  I.  v.  (1872)  I.  45  As  if  there  was  cloth  enough.,  to  thatch 
the  Arctic  Zone. 

4.  Of  a  thing:  To  serve  as  a  covering  or  roof 
to ;  to  cover,  to  roof. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd,  II.  242  Sio  filmen  [of  the  milt]  blj>  bee. 
cende  &  wreonde  ba  wambe  &  ba  iunofaran.  1663  GERBIER 
Counsel  &  vj  b,  Leaves  of  Trees  do  thatch  their  Domiciliums. 
i8sj  MRS.  STOWS  Uncle  Tom's  C.  ix,  The  shock  of  hair 
that  thatched  his  head. 

5.  intr.  To  do  thatching ;  to  thatch  houses. 
1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  xix.  232  Somme  he  tau^te  to  tilieto 

dye  he  &  to  thecche.  1591  SPENSER  M.  Hubberd  264  To 
hedge,  to  ditch,  to  thrash,  to  thetch,  to  mowe.  1795  AIKIN 
&  BARBAULD  Evenings  at  Home  vi.  105  Gubba.  Can  you 
thatch?  There  is  a  piece  blown  off  the  cow-house.  Alfred* 
Alas!  I  cannot  thatch. 

Thatch,  variant  of  THETCH  dial.,  vetch. 

Thatched,   thatcht    (J>setjtj,  ///.  a.    [f. 
THATCH  v.  (q.v.  for  Forms)  + -ED  1.]    Covered  or   • 
roofed  with  thatch. 

1467  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  372  That  no  chimneys  of  tre  ner 
thached  houses  be  sufTred  wryn  the  cyte.  01548  HALL 
Chron,t  Hen.  Yl  94  The  newe  Constable. -destroyed  two 
orthre..littepoore  thetched  villages.  ^1640  [SHIHLEV]  Capt.  ' 
Underwit  i.  in  Bullen  O.' PI.  (1883)  II.  327  Does  this 
thatchd^cottage  head  hold  still  in  fashion?  1653  WALTON 
Angler  \.  a  Sir,  I  know  the  thatcht  house  very  well :  I  often 
make  it  my  resting  place.  1867  Miss  KR ADDON  A*r.  Floyd 

Road-side  inns  wuh  brown  thatched  roofs. 


THAUMASITE. 

b.  fig.  Covered  as  with  thatch  (in  quot.  1606, 
with  reference  to  its  inflammability).  Thatched- 
/lead,  one  who  has  matted  hair. 

1606  SirG.  Goosccappe  in.  i.  in  Bullen  0.  PL  (1884)  III. 
44  Such  sparkes  were  good  enough  yet  to  set  thacht  dispo 
sitions  a  fire.  1613  BEAUMONT  &  FL,  Coxcomb  n.  ILL,  Kie 
you  go.  Sirrah  '1  hatch 'd  Head  !  wouldst  not  thou  be  whipt, 
and  think  it  justice?  1889  DOYLE  Micak  Clarke  128  A 
pair  of  great  thatched  eyebrows. 

Thatcher  (fcc-ijb-i).  [f.  THATCH  v.  (q.v.  for 
Forms) +  -ER1.]  One  who  thatches;  csp.  one  whose 
business  it  is  to  thatch  houses,  corn  or  hay  ricks, 
clc. 

c  1440  Jacob*s   M'cll  40  Alle  men   of  craftc,   as  wry^tes, 

,    smythes,  ..  baxterys,   thaccherys,  cordcwanerys  ,.  owyu  tu 

I    payin   be  tythe.      1562-3  Act  5  KHz.  c.  4  §  30  Tharte  or 

Occupation  of  a.  .Thatcher  or  Shingler.     1641  I'.K^T  l-'nyi;:, 

I     Bks.   (SurteesJ   145  A  thatcher  hath  usually  two  folkes  to 

I     waite  on,  viz.  one  to  drawe  out  the  thatch  and  make  it  into 

,     bottles,  and  the  other  to  make  morter  and  serve  him.     1879 

JEFFERIES  Wild  Life  in  .S".  Co.  123  The  wind  never  blew 

j     that  was  strong  enough  to  please  the  thatcher. 

So  f  Tha-tchester  (tha'chester),  in  same  sense. 

1583-4  Shuttleworths    Ace.  (Chetham   Soc.)    18    Vnto   a 

thacnester  for  tbachinge..towe  dayes  and  a  halffe  xij*. 

Thatching  (J?oe-t]irj\  vbl.  sb.     [f.   THATCH   v. 

(q.v.  for  Forms)  + -ixo  ].J   The  action  of  THATCH  v. 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  covering  a  building 
with  thatch  (t  formerly,  with  any  roofing  mnteiial  . 

'393  LANGL.  P.  PL  C.  ix.  igg  Tho.  .peers.. putte  hem  alle 
to  werke,..In  bresshynge,  in  becchyng.  1520  Maldou, 
Essex ,  Liber  B,  If.  95  b,  Circa  le  thechynge  unius  ore!  apud 
Sabernes.  c  1683  M.  MACKAILE  in  Mncfarlane  Geog.  Collect. 
(S.H.S.)  III.  6Gremsie  affordeth  only  slates  for  thatching  of 
houses,  1760  FOOIE  A  finer  n.  \\'ks.  1799  I.  250  Fine  old 

i     hay, ..damag'd  a  little  last  wintt-r,  for  want  of  thatching. 

I  1846  7.  Baxters  Libr.  ^ract.  Agric.  fed.  4)  II.  316  The 
Somersetshire  mode  of  thatching  is  preferable  to  nil  others. 
It  consists  in  using  unbruised  .straw,  provincially  called 

'•     reed,  instead  of  bruised  .straw  with  the  ears  on  it. 

2.  concr.   —  THATCH  sb.  i. 

1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasm.  Colloq.  311  The  very  rafters  them- 

I    selves  which  bear  up  the  thatching.     1703  T.  N.  City  -\  C. 

\    Purchaser  260  This  kind  of  Thatching  will  indure  40,  50.  or 

oo  Years.     1844  STKPHENS  Bk.   l-'arm  II,  405  Long  straw 

ropes,  wliich  bound  down  the  thatching  of  stacks. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.t  as  thatching  ivork  ;  thatch 
ing-fork,  (a)  a  forked  stick  used  for  carrying  straw 
to  the    roof  for   thatching;    (b)   see  quot.  1882; 
thatching-rod,  a  long  flexible  rod  laid  on  the  thntch 

|    to  hold  it  down,  and  tied  or  pinned  to  the  frame- 

;    work  of  the  roof;    thatching-spale :    see   quot. 

|    1882  ;    thatching-stake,    a    pointed    stake    with 

|    which  the  thatch  is  pinned  down. 

1641^  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  139  If  thatchinge  woike 
come  in  hande  in  haytime.  1703  T.  N.  City  $•  C.  rnrchaser 
259  In  some  parts  of  Kent  they  use  no  \Viths  to  bind  on 
their  Thatching-rods,  but.  .they  use  Rope-yarn.  1879  Ji  i  - 
FEHIKS  Wild  Life  in  S.  Co.  123  His  small  sharp  billhook  to 
split  out  his  thatching  stakes.  1882  OCILVIE,  Thatching- 

i  fork,  T hatching-spaU' ^  an  implement  with  a  forked  blade 
and  a  cross  handle  at  one  end  for  thrusting  home  the  tufts 
of  straw  in  thatching.  1887  MOI.ONF.Y  Forestry  IT.  Afr. 
438  The  leaves,  .are  used,  .for  thatching  purposes. 

Tha'tchless,    a.      [f.  THATCH  sb.  +  -LESS.] 

Having  the  thatch  of  the  roof  missingor  destroyed. 

1882  Century  Mag.  XXIII.  912  Hingeless  doors  and 
'  shutters,  crooked  and  thatchless  roofs. 

Tha'tchy,#.  rare.   Abounding  in  thatch. 

1864  CABLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xv.  xii.  (1872)  VI.  88  Thatchy 
:  Trautenau,  wooden  too  in  the  upper  stories  of  it,  takes 
:  greedily  to  the  fire. 

That'n  (ffae't'n),  adv.  dial.  Also  9  that-en, 
thatn,  that'ns.  [perh.  for  an  earlier  *Mo/£*)f(.r  of 
that  kind,  f.  THAT  dem.  adj.  +  KIN  sb.i  6  b  :  cf. 
THISKIN,  THISSEN.  But  no  instance  oftkatkin  has 
been  cited,  and  the  termination  may  have  a 
different  origin.]  More  fully  a  thafnt  -s,  in  that 
way,  in  that  manner,  like  that. 

1695  CONGREVE  Love  for  L.  in.  iii,  An  you  stand  astern  a 
that'n,  we  shall  never  grapple  together,  a  1796  PECT.K 
DerbicismS)  Thatn.  a  1815  FOKBV  Vac.  E.  Anglia,  That'ns, 
..in  that  manner.  1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shrefsh.  lVord-bk.t 
Athattt)  athatns...Thatnt..adi>.  that  way..,  as  of  the 
manner  of  doing  a  thing. 

Thatuess  (Sce-tnes).  Philos.  [f.  THAT  dem. 
pron.  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
'  that  *,  i.  e.  of  existing  as  a  definite  thing. 

1643  DIGBY  Observ.  Relig.  Med.  (1644)  86  It  is  evident 
that  samenesse,  thisnesse,  and  thatnesse,  belongeth  not  to 
matter  by  it  selfe, ..but  onely  as  it  is  distinguished  and  indi 
viduated  by  the  forme.  1889  MIVART  Truth  211  It  appre 
hends  what  kind  of  a  thing  the  object  perceived  may  be 
lts  '  thatness  ',  so  to  speak.  1891  E.  0.  BAX  Outlooks  fr. 
New  Standpoint  in.  183  The  phenomenon  or  sign  of  the 
being  or  of  the  thatness  which  itself  ever  eludes  us.  Ibid. 
191  Imparting  to  whatness  a  thatness.  1904  Athenxitm 
24  Dec.  868/2  The  investing  of  the  content,  which  is  in 
Bradleian  language  a  '  what ',  with  self-existent  reality  or 
'  that-ness'. 

f  Thau,  obs.  form  of  TAU. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  317/1  A  little  staf  that  he  helde 
whicne  hadde  the  signe  of  thau.  1701  C.  WOLLEY  Ji-nL 
New  York  (1860)  31  That  Rabbinical  Critick  the  Oxford 
Gregory  upon  Cain  s  Thau. 

Thau,  pau,  pau5,  pauh,  obs.  ff.  THOUGH. 
Thauel,  obs.  form  of  THOLE  j£.* 
Thaught,  variant  of  THOUGHT,  rower's  bench. 
Thaumasite  (^-masoit).  Min.    [mod.  (Nor- 


THATJMATO-. 

denskiolcl,  1878),  f.  Or.  Oavpaffi-os  wonderful,  mar 
vellous  +  -ITE  * :  so  named  *  on  account  of  its 
unusual  composition  '.]  'A  white,  amorphous 
mineral  composed  of  silicate,  carbonate  and  sul 
phate  of  calcium,  and  water'  (Chester). 

1881  in  WATTS  Diet.  Chan.  VIII.  1921. 

ThaumatO-  ftgmftte),  combining  form  of  Gr. 
0a£/*a,  0avpaT~,  wonder,  marvel.  Thaumato-g-e- 
nist,  a  believer  in  or  advocate  of  thaumntogeny. 
Thaumato  geny,  [-GENY],  the  origination  of  life 
as  a  miraculous  process :  opposed  to  nomogeny. 
Thaumato'gTaphy  [-GBAPHY:  mod.L.  thaumato- 
grapkia],  a  writing  concerning  the  wonders  of 
nature.  Thaumato'latry  [-LATRY],  excessive  re 
verence  for  the  miraculous  or  marvellous.  Thau- 
mato'logy  [-LOGY],  an  account  of  miracles ;  the 
description  or  discussion  of  the  miraculous. 

1891  Cent.  Diet.,  *Thaumatogenist  (citing  Owen).  1868 
OWEN  Vertebr.  Anim.  III.  814  Nomogeny  or  *Thaumato- 
geny?  1869  MOZLEY  Ess.  (1878)  II.  394  Independent  of  all 
theories  of  elementary  formation— Evolution,  Epigenesis, 
Nomogeny,  Thaumatogeny.  [1631  J.  JOHNSTON  {title} 
*Thaumatographia  Naturalis.]  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  Thauma- 
tography.  1827  HARK  Gutsses(i&$g)  98  The  "thaumatolatry 
by  which  our  theology  has  been  debased.  1851  J.  H.  NEWMAN 
CatJu  Eng.  296  In  the  Protestant's  view,,  who  assumes 
that  miracles  never  are,  our  *thaumatology  is  one  great 
falsehood.  1904  Kdin.  Rev.  Jan.  163  In  which  [volume]  the 
work  of  thaumatology  is  carried  to  its  furthest  extreme. 

Thaumatrope  )>9'matr0up).  [irreg.  f.  Gr. 
Oavpa  (see  THAUMATO-)  +  -T/JOTTOJ  turning.]  A 
scientific  toy  illustrating  the  persistence  of  visual 
impressions,  consisting  of  a  card  or  disk  with  two 
different  figures  drawn  upon  the  two  sides,  which 
are  apparently  combined  into  one  when  the  disk  is 
rotated  rapidly ;  also  applied  to  a  disk  or  cylinder 
bearing  a  series  of  figures  which,  on  being  rapidly 
rotated  and  viewed  through  a  slit,  produce  the 
impression  of  a  moving  object  (=  PHENAKISTO- 
SCOPE,  ZOETHOPE). 

1827  J.  A.  PARIS/*////*?.?,  in  Sport  III.  i.  5  This  toy  is  termed 
the  Inaumatropc.  1839  BREWSTER  Optics  xviii.  (ed.  4)  338 
Thaumatrope  [is]  the  name  given  by  Dr.  Paris  to  an  optical 
toy,  the  principle  of  which  depends  on  the  persistence  of 
vision.  1873  HUXLF.Y  Phys.  x.  245  The  thaumatrorje,..by 
the  help  of  which,  on  looking  through  a  hole,  one  sees  images 
of  jugglers  throwing  up  and  catching  balls. 

Hence  Thanmatro'pical  a.,  pertaining  to  or 
having  the  nature  or  effect  of  a  thaumatrope. 

1829  Blackw,  fiTag.  XXV.  82  Having  read  Emerson  on 
this  thau  ma  tropical  proceeding. 

Thaumaturge  (Jx/matfjjdg).   Also  8-9  -turg 

(-tyjg).  [ad.  med.L.  thaitmaturg-us^  ad.  Gr.  Oav^ta- 
Toyp7u$  wonder-working,  a  conjurer,  f.  Oavfj,ar- 
wonder  +  -fpyos  working ;  in  form  -urge,  con 
formed  to  F.  thaUDiaturge  (1663  in  Hatz.-Dnrm.).] 
A  worker  of  marvels  or  miracles  ;  a  wonder-worker. 
1715  M.  DAVIES  A  then.  Rrit*  I.  125  Petavlus..  attainted. . 
Ongen's  wonder-working  Scholar  Gregory  the  Thaumaturg, 
with  Prasarianisme.  1760  WESLEY  Jrnt.  20  Dec.,  You  throw 
out  a  hard  word,.  .Thaumaturg.  1826  SOUTHEY  Vind.  Keel. 
Angl.  479  The  Thaumaturge,  .knelt  before  the  Image  to 
intercede  for  them.  1860  Sat.  Rw.  X.  269/2  The  half- 
maudlin,  half-cheating  thaumaturg.  i88iyf£taur«jv*iaMar. 
363/2  Pious  mythologists  have  made  out  that  she  [St.  Frides- 
wide]  was  a  thaumaturge  of  the  first  order. 

Tliaumaturgic  (bgmat^udgik),  a.  and  sb. 
[f.  as  prec.  +-IC.J 

A.  adjt  1.  That  works,   or   has  the  power  of 
working,  miracles  or  marvels ;  wonder-working. 

1680  Dial,  between  Pope  <$•  Phanatick  ii  The  Thauma- 
tergick  word  of  Protestant  Religion  have  done  our  Cause 
such  eminent  service.  1818  G.  S.  FABKR  Horse  Mosaics  I, 
356  The  thaumaturgic  and  inspired  prophet  Moses.  1831 
CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  n.  iv,  The  grand  thaumaturgic  art  of 
Thought.  1889  PATER  G.  de  Latour6$  The  witchery,  the 
thaumaturgic  powers,  of  Virgil,  or.  .of  Shakespeare. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  involving  thaumaturgy. 

1825  CARLYLE  Schiller  n.  (1873)  73  Various  thaumaturgic 
feats.  1894  STEVENSON  Let.  to  Miss  A.  Boodle  14  July, 
Never  expect.. thaumaturgic  conversions. 

B.  sb.  f  a.  The  art  of  constructing  marvellous 
or  apparently  magical  devices.  Obs. 

1370  DEE  Math.  Pref.  Aj,  Thaumaturgike,  is  that  Art 
Mathematicall,  which  giueth  certaine  order  to  make  straunge 
workes, .  .of  men  greatly  to  be  wondred  at. 

b.  //.  Thaumatu'rgics  [see  -ic  2]  :  feats  of 
magic,  conjuring  tricks. 

1730  [see  THAUMATURGY,  quot.  1727].  1824  Miss  MITFORD 
/  'illage  Ser.  i.  290  Mr.  Moon,  the  very  pearl  of  all  conjurors, 
.  .with  his  '  wonderful.,  exhibition  of  Thaumaturgics,  Tachy- 
graphy,  mathematical  operations,  and  magical  deceptions  '. 

Thaumaturgical  OJmAtS'idgikal),  a.      [f. 

as  prec. :  see  -ICAL.]    =  prec.  adj. 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel,  IL  ii.  iv.  (1676)  179/1  Mills  to 
move  themselves,  Archita's  Dove,  Albertus  Brazen  head,  and 
such  Thaumaturgical  works.  1841  D'ISRARLI  Amen.  Lit, 
(1867)642  Artful  impostures. .practised. .by  the  dealers  in 
thaumatiirgical  arts.  1904  R.  J.  CAMPBELL  Serin.  Indi 
viduals  v.  74  The  modern  mind  would  . .  repudiate  the 
thaumaturgical  element  here. 

Thaumaturgist  (t$'m&tfcdg»t)<  [f.  THAU 
MATURGY  +  -IST.]  =  THAUMATURGE. 

1829  CARLYLE  Misc.,  Germ.  Playiu.  (1872)  II.  91  No  con 
juror,  .can  any  longer  pass  for  a  true  thaumaturgi^t.  1837 
Ibid.  Diamond  Necklace  xvi.  V.  190  Cagliostro,  Thauma- 
turgist,  Prophet  and  Arch-Quack.  1879  KARRAR  ,SY.  Paul 
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I.  530  noiet  The  city  was  visited  by  the  thaumaturgi-t 
Apollonius.  1883  —  Early  Chr.  I.  116  Rome  abounded  m 
Oriental  thaumaturgists  and  impostors. 

So  Thau-matu:rgrism,  thaumaturgy  (Cent.  Diet. 
1891);  Thau-maturgi'ze  v.  intr.t  to  act  the 
thaumaturge,  perform  wonders. 

1891  i<jM  Cent,  Nov.  825  We  find  Father  Anqmeta  thau- 
maturgising  (if  1  may  use  the  expression)  on  the  slightest 
occasions. 

||  Thaumaturgus  (b^matziugzJs).  PI.  -i.  [med. 
L.:  see  THAUMATURGE.]  =  THAUMATURGE. 

1730  B.\!LEY(fbHo),  Thaitniaturgus.i.  .aWorker  of  Miracles, 
a  Title  which  the  Roman-CathoHcks  give  to  several  of  their 
Saints.  1849  CDL.  WISEMAN  £ss.,  Mirac.  IV.  Test,  (18^3) 


propounded  an  enigma. 

(h^-matwd^i).  [ad.  Gr.  Oav- 
wonder-working,  conjuring,  f.  THAUMA- 
TO-  +  -tpyos  working  :  see  -Y.  So  F.  thatimalurgie 
(i  878  in  Diet.  Acad.},']  The  working  of  wonders  ; 
miracle-working;  magic. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Thaumaturgy  [i73o(folio)  also  T/iau- 
maturgicks\  .  .any  Art  that  does,  or  seems  to  do  Wonders, 
or,  as  it  is  defin'd  by  Dr.  Dee  [cf.  THAUMATURGIC  sb.  a],  a 
mathematical  Science,  which  gives  a  certain  Rule  for  the 
making  of  strange  Works  to  be  perceiv'd  by  the  Sense,  yet 
to  be  greatly  wonder'd  at.  1778  WARTON  Hist.  Jtng,  Poetry 
xv.  (1840)  II.  178  This  att,  with  others  of  the  experimental 
kind,  the  philosophers  of  those  times  were  fond  of  adapting 
to  the  purposes  of  thaumaturgy.  1831  CARLYI.E  Sarf.  ties. 
in.  viii,  A  World  of  Miracles,  wherein  all  fabled  or  authentic 
Thaumaturgy,  and  feats  of  Magic,  were  outdone.  1872 
MINTO  Eng.  Prose  Lit.  i.  i.  38  Magic,  —  both  black  and 
white,—  thaumaturgy,  and  necromancy. 


,^.  Obs.  Forms:  i  Jjafian,  peafian, 
2  peafen,  3  J>eauien,  Jjauien,  USauen,  J>afe,  3-4 
J>aue.  [OE,/#/fa#:  etymology  unascertained;  not 
known  in  the  cognate  langs.]  trans.  To  consent 
to  ;  to  allow,  permit  ;  to  submit  to,  suffer,  endure  ; 
to  tolerate.  Cf.  I-THAVE. 

835  Kentish  Charter  of  A  bba  in  O.  E.  Texts  448  Ic  ciolnoS 
mid  godes  jefe  a:rcebiscop  3is  write  and  Seafie.  c888  K. 
ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxviii.  §  6  ponne  be  SincS  se  earmra  se 
hapt  yfel  de5  Sonne  se  be  hit  bafa5.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt. 
vii.  4  Brobur  bafa  \c  1160  bafe]  bset  ic  ut  ado  ba?t  mot  of 
binum  ea?;an.  #1023  WUI.FSTAN  I  lorn.  Hi,  (Napier)  23  Eal 
}>;jjt  he  for  us  and  for  ure  hi  fan  bafode  and  flolode.  \c  1175 
Lamb.  Horn,  izi  God  ibeafede  bet  to  alesendnesse  alles 
ilefTiilles  moncunnes.]  ciaoo  ORMIN  5457  Godd  ne  bole 
nohht  Ne  bafe  laj>e  gastess  To  winnenn  oferhannd  off  uss 
purrh  heore  labe  wiless.  c\z<pGen.  <$•  Ex.  3139  Euerilc 
hus-folc  5e  mai  it  Sauen  On  ?er  sep  o6er  on  kide  hauen. 
c  1300  Havelok  2696  Was  neuere  non  bat  mouhte  baue  H  ise 
dintes,  noyber  knith  ne  knaue. 

Hence  fTha'ving  (in  4  pafung,  etc.)  vbl.  sb.t 
permission,  consent. 

13..  Ancr.  R.  344  {MS.  Cott.  Cl.)  purch  min  bafunge 
[MSS.  Corjws,  Ti.  beafunge,  Ca,  bauunge]. 

Thave,  variant  of  THEAVE. 

Thavel,  -il,  thawle,  dial,  forms  of  THIVEL. 

Thaw  (1>§),  sb.  Also  £.  5  thowe,  5-  thow 
(now  north,  dial,  and  Sc.\  [f.  THAW  if.:  cf.  ON, 
fd  thawed  ground;  also  ON.  }eyr,  ONorw.  peyr% 
Sw.  tot  Da.  t&  thaw  ;  also  Du.  dooi  thaw.] 

1.  The  melting  of  ice  and  snow  after  a  frost  ;  the 
condition  of  the  weather  caused  by  the  rise  of  tem 
perature  above  the  freezing  point. 

14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  $%6/gGelicidiitmt  thawe.  a  1552 
LEI.AND  /tin.  V.  68  The  Lake  of  Brecnok  ons  frosen  over, 
and  than  in  a  Thaue  breking  maketh  marvelus  Noise. 
1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  441  Vpon  a  sodaine  thawe,  the 
floodes  agayneencreace.  1634-5  LAUD  Diary  Wks.  1853  III. 
22jThe  Thames  was  frozen  over,  .  .  A  mighty  flood  at  the  thaw. 
1686  tr.  Ciiardin's  Trav.  Persia  349  It  becomes  so  furious 
when  swell'd  by  the  Thaws  of  the  Snow.  1726-46  THOMSON 
Winter  gy^  The  frost  resolves  into  a  trickling  thaw.  1878 
HUXLEY  Physiogr.  142  By  heavy  rainfall,  or  by  rapid  thaw 
of  snow. 

0.  1411-20  LYDC.  Chron.  Troy  \\.  5079  Newe  flodis  of  be 
sodeyn  bowe  pe  grene  mede  gan  to  ouerflowe.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  492/1  Thowe,  of  snowe,  or  yclys  or  yce,.  .degelacio. 
1725  RAMSAY  Gentle  Sheph.  \.  ii,  Thick-blawn  wreaths  of 
snaw,  or  blashy  thows.  1786  BURNS  Brigs  of  Ayr  119 
Aruus'd  by  blust'ring  winds  an  spotting  thowes  ;  In  mony 
a  torrent  down  his  sna-broo  rowes.  1876  \Vhitby  Gloss,, 
TJunu,  thaw. 

2.  transf.  andy%i>. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  IV.  in.  v.  119  A  man  of  my  Kidney.  . 
that  am  as  subiect  to  heate  as  butter;  a  man  of  continuall 
dissolution,  and  thaw.  1684  DUNYAN  Pilgr.  ir.  113  If  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  will  arise  upon  him,  his  frozen  Heart 
shall  feel  a  Thaw.  1794  BURNS  The  Avid  Matt  ii,  But 
my  white  pow,  nae  kindly  thowe  Shall  melt  the  snaws  of 
age.  18x7  BYRON  Manfred  11.  ii.  202  Now  I  tremble  And 
feel  a  strange  cold  thaw  upon  my  heart. 
b.  spec.  A  becoming  less  cold,  formal,  or  reserved. 

1848  DICKENS  Dontbey  v,  Such  temporary  indications  of 
a  partial  thaw  that  had  appeared  with  her,  vanished  with 
her.  1873  UKOWNING  Red  Cott.  Nt.-cafi  in.  326  That  thaw 
Of  rigid  disapproval  into  dew  Of  sympathy. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  thaw-rain  ,  -time^  -wind 
(cf.  G.  tauwind]  ;  thaw-cloven,  -swamped  adjs. 

a  1715  BURNET  Own  Titne  n.  an.  1672  (1823)  I.  582  In  the 
minute  in  which  they  began  to  march  [on  the  ice],  a  thaw  wind 
blew  very  fresh.  1814  BYRON  in  L.  Hunt  Aittobiog,  (1850)  II. 
318,  1  have  been  snow-bound  and  thaw-swamped  .  .  for  nearly 
a  month.  1819  SHELLEY  Prometh.  Unb.  \\.  iii.  34  A  howl  Of 
cataracts  from  their  thaw-cloven  ravines.  1820  —  Vision 
of  Sea  36  It  splits  like  the  ice  when  the  thaw-breezes  blow. 
1852  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  iii,  She  gave  me  one  cold  parting 


THAW. 

•  Itiss  upon  my  forehead,  like  a  thaw-drop  from  the  stone 
porch.      1890  STEVENSON  Let.  to  H,  James  29  Dec,,  My 
theories  melt,  and.. the  thaw-waters  wash  down  my  writing. 

Thaw  (}>§),  v .     Forms :   I  Jjawian,  (4  pewe), 

5-6  thawe,  6  thau,  6-  thaw.     £.  4  powe,  thoue, 

4-5  thowe,  5-  thow  (now  north,  dial,  and  Sc.~). 

Pa.  1.   and  fa.  pple.  thawed  (dial,  thowed, 

pa.   t.   also  thew) ;   pa.  pple,  also  8-9  thawn. 

[OE.  pawian,    ME.  pawen;   also    ME.    thnue; 

cognate  with  OFris.  *thaia  (i-^fawiati),  whence 

\VFris.  tcije,  NFris.  titai ;  OLG.  *J>awian,  whence 

MLG.   doien,  LG.  daucn   (Dahnert),  Du.  dooicit, 

EFris.  deien,  Jetien,  doien;  OHG.  douwen,  tigivcn 

i    (cf.    mod.Ger.   verdaiien   to    digest),    ON.  peyja 

'    (\—*pauja),  ONorw.  peya,  Sw.  liia,  Da.  tee.     The 

i    late  ME.  and  Sc.  thowe  docs  not  answer  to  OE. 

•  pawian,  but  seems  to  require  *pdwan  or  *patoan, 

unrecorded.     Ulterior  history  obscure.] 

1.  trans.   To  reduce  (a  frozen  substance,  as  ice 
or  snow)  to  a  liquid  state  by  raising  its  temperature 
above  the  freezing  point ;  to  melt  (a  frozen  liquid). 
Also  thaw  out  (U.  S.). 

r  looo  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  274  Se  wind  [Zephirus]  towyrp5 
and  oawao  jelcne  winter.  1530  PALSGR.  755/1  Sette  the 
potte  to  the  fyre  to  thawe  the  water.  1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  I'. 
II.  L  5  Where  Phoebus  fire  scarce  thawes  the  ysicles.  1625 
N.  CARPENTF.R  Geog.  Del.  II.  v.  (1635)  79  Riuers..by  a  re 
mission  of  the  cold  are  thawed,  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Lnnd.  cy 
Lacedem.  Oracles  Wks.  1709  III.  m.  138  After  the  Snow  is 
thawn  1790  BUKKE  Fr.  Rev.  349  Mr.  Bailly  will  soonev 
thaw  the  eternal  ice  of  his  atlantic  regions,  than  restore  the 
central  heat  to  Paris.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  64  Until  the 
warmth  of  summer  returns  to  thaw  it  [the  snow], 

ft.  f  1384  CHAUCER  //.  Fame  III.  53  They  [letters]  were 
almost  of  thowed  so  That  of  the  lettres  oon  or  two  Was 
molte  away  of  euery  name,  c  1440  Promp,  Parv.  492/1 
Thowyn  or  meltyn,  as  snowe  and  other  lyke,  resolvo.  1396 
HALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  46  To  thow 
the  pypes  and  schokles  of  yce.  1894  A.  REID  Sangs 
Heatkcrl.  107  Storms  that  time  had  thowed. 
\t,fg. 

1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  it.  iv.  200  Julia  that  I  loue,  (That 
I  did  loue,  for  now  my  loue  is  thaw'd..like  a  waxen  Image 
'gainst  a  fire. .).  1615  SIR  W.  MUKE  Misc.  Poems  viii.  43  Lat 
beuties  beames  then  thau  away  . .  The  ycinesse  of  loues 
delay.  1725  RAMSAY  Gentle  Sheph,  in.  iii.  Prol.,  To  whis 
per  out  his  melting  flame,  And  thow  his  lassie's  breast. 
1785  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  etc.  (1888)  II.  228  This  cold  snowy 
winter  has  considerably  cooled  my  zeal,  but  when  I  get 
thawed  out,  in  the  spring,  perhaps  it  may  return.  1821  SHEL 
LEY  Adonais  i,  O,  weep  for  Adonais  !  though  our  tears 
Thaw  not  the  frost  which  binds  so  dear  a  head  ! 

2.  intr.  Of  ice,  snow,  or  other  substance :    To 
pass  from  a  frozen  to  a  liquid  or  semi-liquid  state  ; 
to  melt  under  the  influence  of  warmth  :  esp.  by  rise 
of  temperature  after  frost.     Also  thaw  out  (U.  S.). 

c  1325  Gloss,  ll'',  de  Bibbesw,  in  Wright  Voc .  147  Apres 
gele"  vent  remoyl  [gloss]  thowyng.  1387  TREVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  VII.  453  Many  brugges . .  were  i-broke  of  be  pow* 
ynge  [v.r,  bewinge]  of  be  yse.  1530  PALSGR.  755/1, 1  thawe, 
as  snowe  or  yce  dothe  for  heate.  1552  HULOET,  Thawe 

'    as  yse  dothe,  egelidor.      1610  HOLLAND   Camdens   Brit. 

'    (1637)  628  As  often  as  the  Vce  thereon  doth  thaw.     1656 

!  M.  BEN  ISRAEL  Vindt  Jud,  9  The  pond  thawd.  1703 
MAUNDRELL  Journ.  Jerus.  (1730)  140  Abundance  of  Snow  ; 

I  which  thawing  in  the  heat  of  Summer  [etc.].  1880 
HAUGHTON  Phys.  Geog.  iv.  195  The  water  freezes  in  Novem 
ber  and  thaws  in  May.  1887  I.  R.  Lady's  Ranche  Life 

I    Klonta.no,  33  Before  I  can  begin  to  write  this  letter  the  ink 

!     must  be  put  down  by  the  fire  to  thaw  out,  as  it  is  frozen  solid. 
b.  transf.  andy?^1. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  \.  ii.  130  Oh  that  this  too  too  solid 
Flesh,  would  melt,  Thaw,  and  resolue  it  selfe  into  a  Dew. 
1849  Miss  MVLOCK  Ogttvies  xxix,  He.  .thawed  into  positive 

1  enthusiasm  beneath  the  sunshine  of  her  influence.  1865 
SWINBURNE  Atalanta.  2104,  I  would  that  as  water  My  life's 
blood  had  thawn.  1905  A.  C.  BENSON  Upton  Lett.  (1906) 
293  The  dreariness  of  my  heart  thawed  and  melted  into 
peace  and  calm. 

3.  impers.  It  thaws :  said  of  the  cessation  of  a 
frost,  when  the  ice,  snow,  etc.  begin  to  melt. 

c  1325  Gloss.  IV.  de  Bibbesw.  in  Wright  Voc.  160  Oregelf, 
freset ;  Ore  remet,  thouet.  £1425  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
!  665/2  Degelat,  thowes.  1530  PALSGR.  755/1  It  thaweth  a 
pace.  1709  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4507/3  This  Morning  it  began 
to  thaw.  Mod.  The  frost  seems  to  be  giving  way ;  I  expect 
it  will  thaw  before  night. 

4.  trans.  To   free   from    the   physical   effect   of 
!    frost;  to  unfreeze;  said  usually  in  reference  to  a 

'  non-liquid  substance  rigid  with  frost,  also  to  a  per 
son  or  animal  affected  by  extreme  cold. 

1596  SHAKS.   Tarn.   Shr.  iv.  i.  9  My  very  lippes  might 
freeze  to  my  teeth, . .  ere  I  should  come  by  a  fire  to  thaw  me. 
1665  Phil.  Trans.  I.  48  The  frozen  Bodies  will  be  harm 
lessly  thawed.     1728  RAMSAY  Anacreontic  on  Lwe  21,  I.. 
,    his  bandies  thow'd.     1829  LYTTON  Devereux  v.  ii,  After  I 
1    was  lodged,  thawed,  and  fed,  I  fell  fast  asleep.     1883  W. 
\     AITKEN  Z.<y.T98(K.D.D.)The  whusky  thowed  their  Hielan' 
bluid.     1887  I.  R.  Lady's  Ranche  Lije  Montana,  144  You 
have  to  thaw  a  bit  before  you  can  put  it  in  a  horse's  mouth. 
b.  nonce-use.  To  make  limp  (anything  stiff). 
1821  SCOTT  Kenihv.  x],  Speak.,  at  farther  distance,  so 
please  you ;  your  breath  thaws  our  ruff. 

5.  intr.  To  become  unfrozen  ;  to  become  flexible 
or  limp  by  rise  of  temperature. 

1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  46  Gif 
ony  frosin  thing  be  put  athir  in  the  loch  or  in  the  riuer,  it 
thowis  fra  hand.  1687  A  LOVEI.L  tr.  Thevenofs  Trav.  n. 
122  We  found  It  worse  when  the  Sun  was  up.and  the  ground 
began  to  Thaw.  1830-6  O.  W.  HOLMES  Spring  25  The  bog's 
green  harper,  thawing  from  his  sleep,  Twangs  a  hoarse  note. 


THAWED. 

6.  Jig.    a.    trans.    To  soften  to   sympathy  or 
geniality  ;  to  break  down  coldness  and  reserve. 

1582  STANVHURST  /Ends  it.  (Arb.)  48  Wee  thawde  with 
weeping  doo  pardon  francklye  the  villeyn.  1677  GILPIN 
Demand.  (1867)  92  An  extraordinary  occasion  melts  and 
thaws  down  the  natural  affections  of  men.  1741  RICHARD. 
SOM  I-'timlln  (1824)  I.  102  She  is  a  charming  girl,  and  may 
be  thawed  by  kindness.  1883  GILMOUR  Mongols  (1884)  201 
Tea  even  fails  to  thaw  completely  their  reserve.  1889  J. 
JEFFERSON  Autobiog.  xii.  (1891)  329  A  hopeless  endeavor 
to  thaw  him  out. 

b.  intr.  Of  a  person,  his  feelings,  manner,  etc. : 
To  become  softened  or  'melted  in  feeling;  to 
throw  off  coldness  and  reserve ;  to  unbend. 

1598  Bp.  HALL  Sat.  iv.  iv.  D  j  b,  He  thaw's  like  Chaucers 
frosty  laniuere  ;  And  sets  a  Months  minde  vpon  smyling 
May.  a  1631  DONNE  Valediction  jny  Name  ix,  And  thou 
begin'st  to  thaw  towards  him  for  this.  May  rny  name  step  in. 
1827  POLLOK  Course  of  T.  IX.  722  Pride  of  rank  And  office, 
thawed  into  paternal  love.  1900  KL.  GLYN  yisits  Eliz.  (1906) 
18  He. .went  on  talking  in  the  friendliest  way,  but  I  would 
not  thaw. 

7.  The  verb-stem  in  combination  forming  sbs., 
as  thaw-house,  t/iaw  point. 

189*  Pall  MallC.  30  Aug.  7/2  Dynamite.. is  received  at 
the  work  in  a  frozen  state,  and  stored  in  a  big  magazine. 
From  this  receptacle  it  is  taken  to  the  thaw-house  as  needed. 
190*  Daily  Chrort.  28  May  8/5  When  ( thaw  '  points  were 
needed,  through  which  steam  was  forced  into  the  hard 
ground,  they  were  improvised  out  of  rifle  barrels. 

Hence  Thawed  (J>§d)  ///.  a.,  warmed  so  as  to 
melt  (as  ice),  softened  ;  thawed  out,  also,  put  out 
of  work  or  action  by  a  thaw ;  Thawing  pfl.  a., 
that  thaws,  melting. 

1651  CRASHAW  Mary  Magd.  Wks.  (1904)  259  Thawing 
crystal! !  snowy  hills,  Still  spending,  never  spent  !  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat:  Hist.  (1776)  I.  247  Clefts,  from  whence  the 
thawed  water  trickles  out.  1800  HF.XRY  /^*;7.C/«w.(i8oS) 
37  The  temperature  of  melting  snow,  or  of  thawing  ice.  1885 
Harper s  Mag.  Dec.  86  '2  The  now  thawed-out  and  almost 
genial  Miss  Lisle.  1894  ll'estni.  Gaz.  19  Jan.  7/2  The 
thawed-out  skaters  equalised  matters  by  holding  a  carnival 
on  wheel  skates  at  the  Wandsworth  Rink  last  night. 

Thaw,  paw,  }>awe,  obs.  forms  of  THOUGH. 

Thawer  (J^'aj).  [f.  prec.  vb.  +  -EB  !.]  One 
who  or  that  which  thaws ;  spec,  in  Mining,  a 
device  or  apparatus  for  thawing  frozen  ground. 

1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  $  Commw.  7  Even  in  that  con 
tinual!  neighbourhood  of  that  great  Thawer  [i.  e.  the  sun] 
have  you  hils  perpetually  covered  with  frost  and  snow.  1900 
Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  Feb.  461  The  introduction  of  mining 
machinery,  such  as . .  thawers . .  has  given  fresh  impetus. 

Thawing  ()>2'irj),  vbl.  s/>.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  THAW  (///.  or_/ff.).  Also 
in//,  (in  quot.  1886  cotter.). 

c  '3*5.  '387  [see  THAW  ?'.  2].  1586  HOLINSHED  Chron. 
III.  20/2  At  their dissoluing or  thawing,  manie  bridges  both 
of  wood  and  stone  were  borne  downe.  1681  FLAVEL  Meth. 
Grace  vii.  152  Thawings  of  the  heart  under  the  apprehen 
sions  of  grace.  1861  THORNBTRY  Turner  (1862)  II.  135  The 
occasional  thawings  of  natures,  however  frozen  by  habit. 
1886  M.  K.  MACMII.LAN  Dagonct  154  The  first  thawings  of 
the  hard-bound  road  clung  impedingly  to  our  shoes. 

Thawless  (J>?'les),  a.  [f.  THAW  sb.  or  v.  + 
-LESS.]  That  does  not  thaw,  or  that  never  thaws. 

1813  W.  TAYLOR  Eng.  Synonyms  30  Thawless  unmelting 
obstinacy.  1838  MARY  HOWITT  Birds  ft  /'/.,  Sunshine  v, 
Where  rests  the  thawless  snow.  1886  RUSKIN  Praeterita  \. 
ix.  291  The  winter  gives  them  [flowers]  rest  under  thawless 
serenity  of  snow. 

Thawrtouer,  erron.  form  of  THWAKTOVER. 

Thawt,  variant  of  THOUGHT  2,  rower's  bench. 

Thawy  (J>9'i),  a.  [f.  THAW  st>.  +  -v.]  Charac 
terized  by  thaw ;  of  or  pertaining  to  a  thaw. 

1728  T.  SMITH  Jrnl.  (1849)  2*>6  There  has  been  no  thawy 
weather.  1809-10  COI.ERIDGF.  Friend  (1866)  314  Thoughts 
brisk  as  beer  and  pathos  soft  and  thawy.  1892  Longm. 
Mag.  Dec.  206  If  the  day  is  a  fine  frosty  one  and  the  pre 
vious  one  happens  to  have  been  warm  and  '  thawy  '. 

Thay.pay,  obs.  forms  ofTnAE,THEY,TH<iron. 

Thayffe,  obs.  form  of  THEAVE. 

Thayl :  see  THAIL,  obs.  f.  TAEL. 

Thaym,  thayme,  obs.  forms  of  THEM. 

Thayn,  obs.  form  of  THANE. 

Thayr,  -e,  -es,  obs.  forms  of  THEIR,  -s. 

The  (bef.  cons.  Se,  Sa  ;  bef.  vowel  Si  ;  emph.  S*), 
dim.  adj.  \fdtf.  article'}  and  pron.  Forms:  see 
below.  [The  reduced  and  flexionless  stem  of  the  OK. 
demonstrative  se,  slo  (later  fe,J>^o},fiet,  the  nenter 
sing,  of  which  has  come  down  as  the  dem.  pron. 
and  adj.  THAT.  Com.  Teut.  and  Indo-Eur. :  - 
OFris.  thi,  thiu,  t/iet,  OS.  (se),  lk(i)e,  thiu  (t/te\ 
that  (the),  (MLG.,  MBn.  de (die),dat,  LG.,  Da.  de, 
dot),  OHG.  der  (de  ,  diu,  daz  (mod.  Ger.  der,  die, 
das'),  ON.  sA,  su,pat,  Goth,  sa,  s$,jiata,  also  Gr.  &, 
i),  r6,  Zend  ho,  ha,  tat,  Skr.  sa,  sa,  tat ;  all  the  in 
flexional  parts  exc.  the  nom.  sing.  m.  and  f.  having 
the  stem /a-,  Lith.,  Slav,  to-,  Gr.  TO-,  Zend,  Skr. 
ta-,  Indo-Eur.  to-,  found  also  in  L.  in  tarn,  turn, 
tune,  is-te,  is-tuJ,  etc.  The  nom.  sing.  m.  and  f. 
in  OTeut.,  as  in  Skr.,  Zend,  Gr.,  belong  to  an 
other  demonst.  stem  sa-,  I.-Eur.  so-,  found  also  in 
Ir.,  Gael.,  Gaulish  sa  this,  L.  -se  in  ip-se.  But 
in  OHG.,  OS.  (in  most  dialects),  and  in  late  OE. 
(loth  c.  in  Northumbrian,  and  at  length  every 
where)  the  s-  forms  were  su|>erseded  by  forms  in 
VOL.  IX. 
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]>•  (OHG.  rf-)>  from  the  same  stem  as  the  neuter 
j>set  and  the  oblique  cases,  as  well  as  the  pi.  j>d, 
later  J>o,  THO.  After  the  middle  of  the  I3th  c.  the 
s-  forms  are  no  longer  found,  exc.  as  a  belated 
survival  (ze  m.,  zy  f.)  in  the  Kentish  dial,  of  the 
Ayenbite  (1340).  The  only  surviving  reprs.  of  the 
OE.  forms  are  the  and  that,  Du.  and  LG.  de,  dat ; 
but  while  LG.  dat  (besides  its  other  uses)  is  still  the 
neuter  article,  the  Eng.  that  has  ceased  to  be  any 
part  of  the  article.  In  the  following  illustration 
of  Forms  all  the  inflexions  are  illustrated,  but  the 
special  history  of  fsrt  and  Jm  pi.  will  be  found 
under  THAT,  THO. 

(The  nom.  fern,  j/0,  sfo  corresponds  in  form  not  to  Goth,  so, 
ON.  s,i,  I.-Eur.  "sa,  but  to  OS.,  OHG.  siu  'she'.  Some 
identify  it  with  Skt.  sy<i  fem.  of  the  '  extended  '  demonstra 
tive  sya,  syd,  tyat ;  others  regard  it  as  a  special  WGer. 
formation  related  to  Goth,  si  '  she  '.)] 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

The  OE.  demonstrative  and  definite  article  was 
thus  inflected  : 

SING.      MASC.  FEM.  Nr.irr.          PU-RAI.. 

Now.  se,  later  \>Q     sfo,  ReV>,  later 
J>io,  ^iu 


Ace.     bone,  ba;ne 
Dat.     }>;un,  bum 
Gen.    bses 
Instr.  by,  bon 


ban 
bim,  Lam 
bass 
py,  pon 


t>i 

'ire  bim,  pam     pirn,  ban 

>sere  pass  para(pira) 

The  variants  and  later  forms  were : 

I.  Sing.  1.  a.  Nom. masc.  a.   1-3  se  (i   see,  2 
seo)  [4  ze  antec.  pron,]. 

805  Charter  of  Cnffrt-d  in  0.  E.  Texts  442  ^ESelnoS  se 
^erefa  to  Kastoreje.  c  825  ^'es#.  Psalter  ix.  25  BismeraA 
dryhten  se  synfulla.  ^950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  x.  24  S;e 
[Ritshw.  Se]  haslend.  .cuoeS.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  84 
Sa  ruwa  gealle  by3  wexenda  on  ban  innope.  Ibid.,  Se 
blace  jealle.  a  1154  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1135,  On 
pis  x.aere  for  se  king  Henri  ouer  532.  (11175  Cotton  Hom. 
235  Pjs  is  seo  king,  c  1250  O.  Kent.  Serm.  in  0.  E.  Misc.  26 
Se  king  of  gyus.  [1340  Ayenb.  117  Ze  pet  ne  hep  pise 
uondinges.] 

IT  Abnormal  uses  of  se  in  oblique  cases,  and  of  sa 
pi.,  ses  gen.  sing.  (In  some  of  these,  s  may  be  a 
scribal  error  for/.) 

£H2i  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1114,  pact  dujeft 
ptet  waes  ..  mid  se  cyng,  ^1131  Ibid.  an.  1123,  £>is  \vaes 
call  ear  ^edon  3urh  se  biscop  of  Seresbyrix,  &  purh  se 
biscop  of  Lincolne.  Ibid.)  Hi.  .brohtenhimtoforense  kyng. 
//'/(/.,  gebletsod  to  biscop  fram  se  biscop  of  Lundene.  a  1 175 
Cott,  Horn.  235  Ures  hlafordes  tp-cyme  ses  helendes  ihe.su 


cristes.     1200-25  Peri  Didaxeon  in  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  04  'J'o 

112    Wurm 


Ibid. 


cSan   sare   pe  abutan    sa  earan  wycst. 
banna  sa  handa  &  smyra  bar  mi3, 

0.  1-2  «e  («y),  1-4  pe (2-4  te)  ;   2-3  pa,  3-5  po. 

Ihe  0.  E.  Chron.  1122-31  has  for  the  nom.  masc.  se,  the 
section  1132-54  has  (exc,  once,  anno  1135)^  (and  te). 

cg$Q  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  ii.  3  Herodes  <*.e  cynig.  Ibid. 
ix.  15  CueS  to  him  oehaelend.  a  1154  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud 
MS.)  an.  1132,  Was  it  noht  suithe  lang  per  efter  pat  te  king 
sende  efter  him.  Ibid.  an.  1135,  pat  lie  jjer  warth  be  king 
ded.  c  1175  Lamb.  Hom.  3  Hu  be  helend  nehlechede  to- 
ward  ierusalem.  1:1205  LAY.  1327  Ne  beo  ba  dai  na  swa 
long,  a,  1240  Sawles  ll'arde  in  Cott.  Horn.  267  pe 
feder  an  te  sune  an  te  hali  gast.  a  1300  Floriz  $•  7>V. 
739  Pe  Admiral,  .chaungede  his  chere.  13..  Cursor  Af. 
6282  (Cott.)  pe  lauerd  o  might.  Ibid.  20185  J>an  said  te 
angel,  a  1325  MS.  Rtiwl.  />*.  j^o  If.  31  3 if  pat  te  on 
[lu.stise]  be  Clerke, 

b.  Nom.  fem.  a.   i  se"o,  sio,  siu,  (sa),  1-3  se, 
2  sie,  syo,  2-3  si,  [4  zi,  zy  an  tec,  pron.]. 

c888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxix.  §  5  Sip  godcunde  sescead- 
wisnes.  £"893  —  Oros.  n.  iv.  §  8  Seo  ilce  burg  Babylonia, 
seo  5e  maest  WEes..seo  is  nu  la;st.  ^975  Rushiu,  Gosp. 
Matt.  xii.  13  Swa  siu  oberu  [bond].  ^1000  Ags.  Gosp. 
Mark  xv.  40  Seo  [cu&>  Hatton  (P.,  sie]  magdaleniscemaria. 
171131  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1122,  On  pone  lenten 
tyde.  .forbearn  se  burch.  c  1160  Hatton  Gosp.  John  xii.  17 
Syo  menio  pewjes  mid  him.  a  1x75  Cott,  Hom.  233  Hwat 
de5  si  moder  hire  beam?  ci2$o  O.  Kent.  Sertn.  m  O.E. 
Misc.  28  Si  Mirre  signefiet  uastmge.  [1340  Ayenb.  102  Zy 
bet  ne  seruep-  bote  to  onlepy  manne.] 

/3.  i  "Bio,  fliu,  1-3  B6o,  J>6o,  (3  Jjse,  2-3  J>a, 
2-4  po). 

4:950  Lindisf.  Go$p,  John  ii,  i  Uses  Siu  [Rushw.  3io] 
moder  and  5e  haelend  6er.  Ibid.  v.  25  Cymmes  3io  tid  & 
nu  is.  971  Blickl.  Hem.  65  peo  deab-berende  uncyst  us  is 
eallumtoonscunienne.  cyj^Rushw.  Gosp.  John  xix.  20  Neh 
flaercaestre  WEES  Sio  stow,  c  1000  Ag-s.  Gosp.  ibid.,  peo  stow 
wa;s  gehende  piere  ceastre.  c  1175  Lamb.  Hom.  15  Hit  wes 
palace.  Ibid.  87  po  tid  to  estertide.  c  1105  LAY.  4010  peo 
uniseli  moder.  Ibid.  9815  pae  quene  spac  wio  him  bus. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  282  peo  heorte  ne  e  in  alt  none  wete  of 
Codes  grace.  01350  Chvlfy  Night.  26  po  vie  song  hire  tide. 
C.  Nom.  and  accus.  neuter,  i  oset,  1-3  pset,  2-4 
pet,  2-5  pat,  that,  (3  put) :  see  also  THAT. 

4:893  K.  XlTUD  Oros.  i.  i.  §  8  pact  land  Cilia.  H'ief., 
Irnende  on  pact  sond,  Si.  ponne  besince  eft  on  pa;t  sand. 
f  1000  ^ELFRIC  Horn.  I.  264  pact  3ridde  jebed  is.  ^1175 
Lamb.  Hom.  7  pat  ebreisce  folc  sungen  heore  leof-song. 
c  1205  LAY.  297  pat  child  was  ihaten  Brutus.  Ibid.  7843 
pact  weder  heom  slrongliche  drof.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  186  Nis 
pet  child  fulitowen  pet  schrepeflajean?  ai*y>Oivt&JViffJit. 
1259  pah  ic  hi  warny  al  pat  yer.  1197  R.  GLOUC,  (Rolls) 
12014  PO  was  put  lond  in  pes.  0320  Cast.  Love  139  To 
delen  pat  vuel  from  pe  good.  1340  Ayenb.  2  pet  oper  heaued 
of  be  beste  of  helle. 

2.  Accus.  a.  masc.  1-2  pone,  (i  peene),  2  pana, 
2-3  penef  2-4  pane,  pan,  pen,  (3  pun\  3-4  pon, 
4  panne. 

r8»s  lfesp.  Psalter  iv.  4  ^emiclatf  dryhten  tone  halzan 
hi-i.  r  nit  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an,  1016,  Eadric 
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ealdormann  gewend«  ba  Sasne  cyng  onjean.  a  1131  Ibid. 
an.  1122,  pa  com  se  fir  on  ufen  weard  pone  stepel.  a  1175 
Cott.  Horn.  223  He  worhte  ba  pane  man  mid  his  handen. 
CU75  Lamb.  Ham.  7  purh  bene  halie  gast.  Ibid.  99  Crist 
ableow  bana  halja  gast  ofer  ba  apostlas.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll. 
Hom.  53  Ure  helende..makede  pen  heuenliche  fader  sehte 
mid  mankin.  1297  R.  GLOI-C.  (Rolls)  2184  To  rere  pon 
strongewal.  Ibid.  7954  He.,  pen  cartel bisette.  1340  Ayenb. 
187  He  ne  may  na^t  jiolye  pane  guode  smel.  .namore  panne 
be  boterel  panne  smel  of  be  vine,  c  1380  Sir  Fentmb.  3419 
Ate  laste  pan  gurdel  he  fond,  c  1400  Sowdone  Bab.  108  To 
Egremoure  pon  riche  Cite. 

b.  fern.  1-3  pa,  2-3  peo,  3  pie,  po. 
a  900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  MI.  xii.  [xiv.]  (1890)  106  Se  biscop 
pa  geseah  ba  ea3niodnesse  paes  cyninges.  c  1000  Ags,  Gosp. 
John  xix.  17  On  pa  stowe.  ^1175  Lamb,  ffoin.g  On  pa 
ealde  lage.  Ibid.  49  [pes  put]  bitacneo  beo  deopnesse  of 
sunne.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  107  pic  giue  god  giue3  ech 
man.  Ibid.,  peo  giue  he  giueft  mid  be  holi  husel.  c  1*05 
LAV.  31  He  nom  ba  Englisca  hoc  pa  makede  seint  Beda. 
c  1250  O.  Kent.  Serin,  in  O.  E.  Misc.  29  We  mowe  habbe  po 
blisce  of  heueriche. 

3.  Dative,  a.  masc.  and  nent.  i  poem,  1-2  pa"m, 
(2  pa),  2-4  pen,  pon,  them,  pan,  than,  (3  peeu  , 
3-4  po    ten). 

Bemwlfm  Se  ba-m  feonde  aet-wand.  ^975  Rttsfav.  Gosp. 
Matt.  viii.  24  On  psemsae.  c  iooo/KLFRic(rVw.  vi.  16  Binnan 
bam  arce.  cii2i  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1087,  Innan 
bam  castele.  1131  Ibid.,  On  ba  tun  ha  wxs  tenn  plojes. 
a  1175  Cptt.  Hotn.  227  ^Iid  ban  hefonlice  feder.  ("1175 
Lamb,  /font,  41  On  pon  deie.  Ibid.  121  Ibuhsum  pan  heuen- 
Hche  federe  to  ba  de3e.  c  1200  Trin.  Col!.  Hom.  25  For  bo 
be  he  us  shop,  c  1205  LAV.  8157  pu  mesmiten  bi  bon  rugfie. 
Ibid.  127  On  pan  londe.  Ibid.  9266  He  redde  al  paen  kicisere. 
a  1225  Ancr.  K .  66  Al  bat  fescun..of  ben  epple.  ^1250 
O .  Kent.  Serin,  in  O.  E.  Misc.  26  To- janes  po  sunne 
lisindde.  Ibid.,  Ri  po  sterre.  c  1315  SHORFHAM  v.  184 
Fram  ban  tyme  he  was  ybore.  1340  Ayenb.  12  At  bo  daye. 
c  1386  CHALXKR  Friar's  T.  51  To.. make  hym  grete  feestes 
atte  nale  [=  at  ten  ale]. 

b.  fim.   1-3  pcere  (2  para),  2-3  pere,  per,  2-4 
pare,  par. 

r888  K.  ALFRED  Boetfa _xli.  9  3  Mid  b.-ere  ilcan  sprxce. 
c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Jolin  xvii.  n  On  3aere  tide,  c  1000  Sti.r. 
Leechd.  III.  S6  Ilyd  hy  to  pare  wunda.  a  1175  Cott,  How. 
225  liinnan  bara  birie.  Ibid.  235  To  bar  sawle.  (71175 
Lamb.  Hom.  3  He  com  to  pere  dune.  Ibid.  31  Cume  penne 
to  per  like  chirche.  ^1205  LAV.  1233  Mid  basre  sae.  Ibid. 
4528  To  pere  sas.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  36  Ualleft  to  3er  eorfie. 
a  1250  Oivl  -\-  Night.  31  pe  Nightegale. .  buhte  wel  ful  of 
bare  vie,  <  1315  SHOREHAM  ii.  nS  pe  sonne  dym  By-conn- 
in  bare  tyde. 

4.  Genitive,  a.  masc.  and  neitt.  1-3*8868,  pees.  3 
peos,  Orm.  pess,  2-4  pes,  pas.    See  also  TnKs^/r-. 

1:893  K.  /i'-t-FRF.D  Oros.  i.  iv.  §  2  On  pacs  cyninges  dajuni. 
c  1000  ^KLFRIC  Hom.  L  240  For  3a;s  folces  hretldinge. 
a  1131  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1122,  pet  wes  pes  danes  viii  idus  Mr. 
c  1160  Hatton  Gosp.  Luke  i.  10  Eall  wered  bas  folkes. 
t:  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  23  He  sit  on  rihthalf  [?es  almihtie 
faderes.  c  1205  LAY.  713  To  bas  [^1275  pis]  kinges  fenle, 
Ibid.  806  To  telde  pies  [c  1275  pis,]  kinges.  Ibid.  7560  purh 
beos  [c  lays  PesJ  sweordes  wunde.  a  1250  Oti>/  <$•  Kig/:f. 
338  pu  aduncst  pas  monnes  ertn  bar  pu  wuiK-st. 

To.  few.  1-2  pfere,  2-3  pere,  pare,  2-4  per. 

(893  K.  /ELKRED  Oros.  i.  i.  §  14  On  obre  healfe  bacre  eas. 
c  1205  LAY.  331  pere  quene  cun  Heleine.  11250  Owl  \ 
Night,  28  Hit  wes  bare  vie  erdingstowe.  c  1315  SHOREHAM 
i.  79  Mannys  blod  Hys  [  =  ys]  ry^t  per  saule  ;iste. 

5.  Instrumental',  see  THE  adv.t  THON,  THY  adv. 
II.  Plural.  6.  Nom.  and  ace.  1-4  p&,  (2-3  ta% 

(3  pea),  3-5  Jx>  (to) ;  3  peo,  4  theo.     (See  also 
THO  at/j.) 

a  700  Epinal  Gl.  (O.E.T.)  ^oFuntstisstma,  tha  deat[h]li- 
costan.  cj»s  Corpus  GL  942  Dadeadlicustan.  ^825  i' 


s  /  ••«/. 

103  pa 
35  On 


Psalter  v.  6  Da  unrehtwisan.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  _ 
swicen  and  ta  forsworene.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Hom.  35  On 
ba  wurhliche  weden.  ri205  LAV.  2020  He..scaewede  bea 
[c  1275  be]  leoden.  Ibid.  2326  pa  hehste  of  ban  hirde.  laid. 
5654  peofc  1275  |>e]cnihtes  weoren  vnwepned,  12. .  Mora? 
Ode  (Egert.  MS.)  192  He  seal  deme  po  quike  &  to  dede. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  861  Amang  ba  trees.  01400  A".  A  Us. 
4108  Theo  maydenes  lokyn  in  the  glas. 

7.  Dative.     \  Jjeem,  p;lm,  2-3  pam,  pon,  pan, 
3  pen. 

^893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  i.  i.  §  28  Be  pxm  xesetenum 
iglanuum.  c  xooo  Ags.  Gosf.  Mark  v.  2  Of  pam  byrgenum. 
c  1173  Lamb.  Horn.  27  tor  pan  deoflan.  Ibid.  139  To 
alle  Son  monnen,  (.1205  LAY.  714  To  pon  cnihten.  Ibid. 
747  Cu5  he  wes  ben  cnihten.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  50  pe  blake 
clod,  .ded  lesse  eile  to  pen  eien. 

8.  Genitive,    i-a  J>a>a,  psera,  2  pera,  2-3  Jjere, 
3  pare,  per. 

971  Blickl.  HOM.  35  Ne  bi3  para  festendasa  na  ma  ponne 
syx  &  pritig.  ciooo  >£LFRIC  Horn.  I.  12  Ealra  paera  pinga 
[a  1175  Cott.  Hotn.  221  para  pinge].  a  1x75  Cott.  Hotn.  229 
An  pera  twelf  Christes  peigne.  c  1175  Lamb.  Hom.  133 
purh  Sere  clerkene  mu3e.  c  1200  Trin.  Coil.  Hom.  121  per 
apostlene  lore.  Ibid.  129  Nan  pere  prophete  pe  ?e  wenen. 

III.  9.  General  uninflected  form,  as  definite 
article  in  all  cases,  genders,  and  numbers. 

This  had  come  to  be/^,  tJie  by  c  1150  in  the  East  Midland 
dialect,  and  may  have  been  so  even  earlier  in  the  Northern 
dial.,  where  }c  was  the  nom.  masc*  for  se  0950.  The  nom. 
nutsc.  and  fem.  had  become  J>c  almost  everywhere  hy  1300, 
but  the  neuter  }attpet  remained  longer  before  a  vowel  (see 
i  c) ;  and  inflected  forms  of  some  oblique  cases  survived  in 
some  southern  dialects  till  1400  (cf.  2  a  and  3  above). 

a~5  J>°»  2»  4~  tne  (also  written  5-8  ye,  y"). 
(Also  2-3  Jja,  2-4  te  (see  T  8),  3-5  po,  4  J>i,  4  thee, 
4-5  peo,  theo,  5  pey,  6  they,  8-9  dial,  ta,  te, 
da,  de,  'ee ;  abbrev.  2  p-,  5-6  th-,  7-9  (now  dial. 
and  pott.}  th';  5-6  (8-9  dial.}  t'  (see  T'2),  8-9 
dial.  d'. 
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01131  O.  E.  (7/zr(?«.(Laud  MS.)  an.  1 122,  pa  com  se  fir.  .and 
forbearnde  ealle  be  minstre.  Ibid,,  Se  fir  weax..up  to  be 
heouene.  Ibid.  an.  1 123,  He  com  asfter  be  Rome  scot.  /£/•/., 
In  be  lenten  ferde  se  aercebiscop  to  Rome,  a  1154  /#»£ 
an.  1 1 32,  To  be  king . .  be  muneces . .  burh  b«  biscop  of  Seres- 
beri  &  le  b' of  Lincoln  and  te  obre  ricemen.  Ibid.  an.  1137,  pe 
land  was  al  fordon.  .In  the  hus..onj>ecirce.  .alle  belandes. 
Ibid.  an.  1140,  pe  kynges  dohter  Henries.. Wyd  bemperice. 
Ibid.)  And  te  cuen  of  France  to  daslde  fra  be  king,  and  sex 
com  to  be  iunge  eorl  Henri,  cizoo  OKMIN  1485,  &  gadd- 
resst  swa  be  clene  corn  All  fra  J?e  chaff  togeddre.  c  1250  Gen. 
<V  Ex.  2949  But  if  it  were  in  fte  loud  gersen,  "dor-inne 
woren  Se  ebrisse  men.  Ibid.  2962  For  to  bi-tournen  Se  kinges 
So^t.  13. .  Cursor  J/.6859(Cott.)Suilk  wasbilessunand  \>\ 
lare  [v.r.  be . .  be],  c  1400  Rule  St.  Benet  12  Sua  sais  te  pro- 
phete.  c  iqxaCkron.  Vilod.  1910  In  be  whyche  water  hurre 
to  wasshe.  521425  Cursor  M.  9008  (Laud)  The  man  that 
thedir-ward  is  tied.  Ibid,  10005  Thee  iiij"  turret  ber  e-sette. 
1436  Coventry  Leet  Bk.  185  pat  \>ey  prior  be  not  suffered 
to  make  no  more  off  be  Stan  wall  vndur  bey  priory.  1470- 
85  MALOKY  Arthur  n.  xiii.  91  No  thyng  but  thold  cus- 
tome.  1496  Plumpton  Corr.  p.  ct,  The  said  lands  . .  & 
t'ofice  of  the  Steward.  1529  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life 
<V  Lett.  (1902)  I.  58  Kept  to  thuse  of  my  saide  Soonne. 
1529  in  Vicarys  Anat.  (1888)  App.  n.  100  Mr  Whittington, 
scolmaster  to  thenxmen.  a  1533  LD.  BERNEKS  Huon  vi,  13 
Out  of  temperours  fauore.  It  id.  Ixxxviii.  278  His  vncle 
themperour  of  Almayne.  01548  HALL  Chron,t  Rich.  Ill 
27  b,  Lo  ye  honorable  courage  of  a  kyng.  1603  SHAKS. 
Meas.for  Af.  v.  iii.  241  Come,  come,  to1  lh'  purpose.  1632 
MILTON  Penseroso  60  Gently  o're  th'  accustoiu'd  Oke.  1742 
YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  vi.  465  Th*  Almighty  Fiat,  and  the  Trum 
pet's  Sound. 

dial,  c  1746  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin)  View  Lane.  Dial.  Wks. 
(1862)  p.  xxxix,  By  th'  Miss,  th'  owd  story  ogen.  1884  J.  C. 
EGERTON  Sussex  Folks  fy  Ways  iii.  34,  I  can't  swallow  it 
noliows  in  de  wurreld.  1888  ADDY  Sheffield  Gloss.  13  T' 
beeas  has  got  into  t*  corn.  1890  BlcKLKYiSWmg}'  Hills  xxix, 
Let  *ee  words  as  did  vor  yather  do  vor  son.  1892  M.  C. 
MORRIS  Yorks.  Folk-talk  ii.  19  Gan  inti  d1  hoos. 

B.  Signification. 

I.  Referring  to  an  individual  object  (or  objects). 

*  Marking  an  object  as  before  mentioned  or 
already  known,  or  contextually  particularized  (e.g. 
*  We  keep  a  dog.  We  are  all  fond  of  the  dog '). 

1.  The  ordinary  use. 

8os-a  1154  [see  A.  1. 1  a  a].  eyjftLtnduf,  Gasp.  Matt,  ii.g 
Stearra.  .^estod  ofer  <5er  (f£/hwer)  waes  oecnacht  [Rus/tut. 
se  cneht].  c  xooo  Ags,  Gosp.  Matt.  ii.  it  And  gangende 
into  b^ro  "use  hi  gemetton  baet  did.  — •  John  ii.  7  pa:t 
his  ba  fetu  mid  waitere  jefyldon.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  133 
Sum  of  b6  sede  feol  an  uppe  bestane .  .sum hi  be  weie.  c  izoo 
ORMIN  1082  He  toe  be  recless  &  te  blod  &  ^ede  upp  to  batt 
allterr.  13..  Gaw.  <y  Gr,  Knt.  405  Quod  be  gome  in  be 
grene  to  Gawan  be  hende.  1340  Ayenb.  186  Wei  ssolle  we 
habbe  reube. .  be  on  of  be  obre.  c  1386  CHAUCKR  Prof.  845 
(Corp.)  pe  sob  is  bis,  be  Cut  fel  to  be  knight,  c  1425  Seven 
Sag.  (P.)  10  The  emperour  and  is  wif  Lovcden  the  child  as 
hare  lyf.  1530  PALSGK.  45  Where  they  saye  in  frenche 
le  maistre,  la  da>net  we  saye  in  our  tonge  the  inaysUr,  the 
lady  ;  so  that  this  word  the,  with  us,  counter  vayleth  bothe 
le  and  la.  1695  CONGRKVB  Loz-e  for  Lwe  iv.  iv,  What's 
the  matter  now?  1818  CRUISE  Digest  V.  494  That  the 
recovery  enured  to  the  uses  of  the  settlement,  and  therefore 
that  the  purchaser  had  no  title.  1902  GAIRDNKR //&/.  E*ig. 
Ch.  ibth  Cent.  viii.  (1903)  149  He  re-considered  the  matter. 
b.  Placed  before  the  relative  pron.  which  (whilk) 
(arch.}:  see  WHICH.  The  one^  the  other  \  see  ONE, 
OTHER,  TONE,  TOTHER. 

2.  Used  before  a  word  denoting  time,  as  the  time, 
day,  hour,  moment :   the  time  (etc.)  in  question, 
or  under  consideration ;  the  time  (now  or  then) 
present.      The  while :  see  WHILE. 

[^897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C,  xlvi.  348  Hie  nan- 
wuht  godes  ne  magon  da  hwile  Gode  brengan  to  dances.] 
a  1425  Cursor  3/.  3889  (Trin.)  pe  while  bolde  lya  in  bedde 
penne  shal  b°u  rachel  wedde.  1533  BELLES  DEN  Ltvy  v. 
xxiii.  (S.  T.  S.)  II.  227  pe  said  voce  was  contempnit  and 
necleckit  in  be  tyme.  1616  J.  LANE  Cant.  Sor.'s  T.  viii.  213 
And,  iust  at  thmstant,  all  the  canons  plaien  From  towne  to 
Campe,  from  Camp  to  towne  againe.  1780  Alirror  No.  76 
P  3  He  comes  there  only  as  he  does  to  the  coffee-house,  to 
enquire  after  the  news  of  the  day.  1848  DICKENS  Doinbey 
liv,  At  the  moment,  the  bell  rang  loudly  in  the  hall.  1864 
TENNYSON  Aylmer's  F.  194  A  tongue  that  ruled  the  hour. 
1866  NEWMAN  Gerontius  ad  fin.,  And  I  will  come  and 
wake  thee  on  the  morrow. 

b.  Used  before  numerals  denoting  years. 

Now  only  with  abbreviation,  either  in  reference  to  certain 
historical  events  (see  FIFTEEN  A.  2,  FOKTV-FIVE),  or  in  ex- 
pressions  denoting  a  particular  decade  of  a  century  or  of  a 
person's  life  (see  EIGHTY  2  b,  FIFTY  B.  2  b,  etc.). 

1724  R.  WODROW  Life  J.  Wodrow  (1828)  60  Elizabeth 
died.,  about  the  1684  of  a  consumption,  a  1776  LD.  AUCHIN- 
LECK  m  Scotch  Acts  (1844)  I.  Pref.  188,  I  take  this  Manu 
script  to  have  been  wrote  before  the  1500,  and  it  is  clear  it 
was  not  wrote  before  the  1455.  a  1797,  1814  [see  FIFTEEN 
A.  2].  1824  SCOTT  Redgauntlet  ch.  xi,  Ye  have  heard  of 
a  year  they  call  the  Forty-five.  1862  BURTON  Bk.  Hunter 
m.  261  Dispersed  over  the  Highlands  to  keep  them  in  order 
after  the  '45.  1880,  1889  [see  FIFTY  B.  2].  Mod.  I  think  it 
was  in  the  early  eighties. 

C.  The  day,  the   mornt  the  night ^  in  Sc,  and 
north,  dial.  =  to-day,  to-morrow,  to-night. 


iii.  106,  I  have  brought  him  to  you  the  day.  a  1800  in 
Burns*  Wk$.  (1800)  I.  363  For  h^'s  far  aboon  Dunkel  the 
night.  1814  [see  DAY  sb.  13  b  (b)}. 
o.  Before  the  name  of  a  unique  object  or  one  so 
considered,  or  of  which  there  is  only  one  at  a  time ; 
e.  g.  the  sun,  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  sky,  t/ie  air,  the 
world,  the  universe,  the  Almighty,  the  Lord,  the 


Messiah,  the  Saviour,  the  Gospel,  the  Bible,  the 
abyss,  the  pit,  the  Devil,  the  Emperor,  the  Pope, 
the  Kaiser,  the  Sultan,  the  Shah,  etc. 

£•975  Ru$hw.  Gosp.  John  iv.  6  De  hslend  forfion  woerig 
w;es  of  gouge,  a,  xooo  Boeth.  Mttr.  xxvi.  6  Aulixes  under 
hacfdebasmcaserecynericu  twa.  cvxnSax.Leechd.  III.  254 
Seo  eorde  stent  on  zeleniiddan.  Ibid.  268  Seo  sae  and  se  mona 
gebwarlaecaft  him  betweonan.  Ibid.  274  Seo  lyft,  bonne  hco 
astyred  is,  byd  wind,  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  82  pe  deouel-.is 
leas,  and  leasunges  feder.  a  1240  Urei&un  in  Colt.  Horn.  185 
I  wend  me  from  the  worlde.  6*1400  Brut  xxxvi.  33  pe  Empe- 
roure . .  he . .  ordeynede  a  stronge  power,  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  28 
Ui  lawe..of  J?e  kirk,.. ilk  prest  hab  be  same  power  to  vse  £e 
key  in  to  am  man  in  bo  poynt  of  deb,  as  be  pope.  1580  in 
Cath.  Rec.  Sue.  Publ.  I.  69  To  the  Tuission  of  Thallmightie. 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.\.  1.32  The  Sunnc,  that  measures  heaven 
all  day  long.  1611  BIBLE  Ps.  xxiv.  i  The  earth  is  the 
Lurds,  and  the  fulnesse  thereof.  1748  CHESTER  FIELD  Lett. 
31  May,  Sixtus  the  Vth.  .raised  himself  to  the  Popedoin  by 
his  abilities.  1842  TKNNYSON  Beggar  Maid  ii,  As  shines 
the  moon  in  clouded  skies. 

b.  \Vith  names  of  rivers,  as  the  Amazon,  the 
Thames  \  of  mountains,  groups  of  islands,  or 
regions,  in  the  plural,  as  the  Alps,  the  Azores^  the 
Indies ;  of  places  or  mountains,  in  the  sing.,  now 
only  when  felt  to  be  descriptive,  as  the  Land's  End, 
the  Lizard,  the  High  Street^  the  Oxford  Road,  the 
Jungfrau,  the  Matterhorn^  or  when  the  has  come 
down  traditionally,  as  the  Lennox,  the  Merse',  ex 
ceptionally  in  the  Tyrol.  Formerly  often  used 
more  widely. 

^893  K.  ALFRED  Orosius  i.  i.  §  21  Seo  Wisle  is  swyfie 
mycel  ea.  ..Seo  Wisle  US  ut  of  Weonodlande,  and  Hd  in 
Estmere.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  164  pat  ober  wonder  is 
Vpe  be  hul  of  be  pek.  Ibid,  4740  Wippe  was  king  of  be 
march,  &  adelfredof  humberlond.  1632  MASSINGER&  FIELD 
fatal  Dowry  n,  I,  I  would  they  were  at  the  Bermudas  1 
1653  HOLCROFT  Procopius,  Goth.  H'ars  n.  43  When  the  Ve- 
suvms  casts  out  cynders.  1761  Char,  in  Ann.  Reg.  52/1  The 
Devizes.  1784  COWPER  Task  in.  583  Th' Azores  send  Their 
jessamine.  1814  SCOTT  Wai:  xxxix,  The  tiavellers  now., 
reached  the  Torwood.  1822  — Nigel  x,  I  should  like  to  see 
the  broad  Tay^  once  more  before  Idle;  not  even  the  Thames 
can  match  it,  in  my  mind.  1842  PRICHARD^WI^.///J^.  Man 
(ed.  2)  467  T  he  Tupi,  or  native  inhabitants  of  the  Brazils. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xviii.  IV.  119  From  the  Land's 
End  to  the  Straits  of  Dover. 

C.  \Vith  names  of  natural  phenomena,  seasons, 
etc.,  as  the  spring^  the  summer,  the  autumn,  the 
winter,  the  day,  the  night ;  the  wind,  the  cold>  the 
clouds,  etc. ;  of  the  points  of  the  compass,  as  the 
north,  the  east  (in  OE.  usually  without  article). 

c  looo  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  274  Se  wind  ha:f5  mistlice  naman 
on  bocum.  a  1300  [see  EAST  sb.  a],  13. .  E.  E.Allit,  P.  B. 
953  pe  rayn  rueled  adoun,  ridlande  pikke.  1382  WYCLIF 
Matt.  ii.  2  We  han  seyn  his  sterre  in  the  este.  c  1440 
Alphabet  of  Tales  106  Vppon  a  fayr  day,  whar  be  wynde 
blew.  1697  DRYUEN  Virg.  Georg.  m.  378  They  That  wing 
the  liquid  Air,  or  swim  the  Sea,  Or  haunt  the  Desart.  1784 
COWPER  Task  i.  749  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made 
the  town.  1791  —  Qdyss.  ix.  194  The  rosy-fingcr'd  daughter 
of  the  dawn. 

td.  Formerly  sometimes  used  before  abstract 
sbs.  See  also  DEATH  2,  12,  LIFE  7,  7  b.  Obs. 

c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  iii.  §  3  pa  se  Wisdom  \>a.  and  seo 
Gesceadwisnes  bis  Ieo3  asungen  haefdun.  c8gy — Gregory's 
Post.  C.  iii.  35  On  d^ere  ?;esundfulnesse  mon  forjiett  his 
selfes.  Ibid,  xxxtii.  214  Da  gedylde  be  »s  modur..ealra 
m£esena..[he]  forletu  ci4Sotr.  Delmitationein.  Ixiii.  146 
pe  pes  stondib  more  in  very  mekenes  ban  in  propre  exalta- 
cion.  14. .  Pol.  Rel.  <y  L.  Poems  (1903)  257  Ase.  .roust on  be 
knife,  and  ase  deb  to  b6  life*  c  '4^9  CAXTON  Blanchardyn 
xxi.  70  The  prouost..cam  sone  toward  the  proude  madden 
in  amours,  and  made  to  her  the  reuerence.  Ibid,  xxiiu  74 
So  cam  he  toward  blanchardyn.  .And  gaff  hym  the  goode 
nyght.  1525  LD.  BERNERS  froiss.  II.  ccxxiii.  Iccxix.]  695 
If  Lamorabaquy  wolde  gyue  them  the  herynge.  1588 
ALLEN  Admon.  11  A  verie  fable  to  the  posterite. 

4.  \Vith  a  class-name,  to  indicate  the  individual 
example  most  familiar  to  one,  or  with  which  one 
is  primarily  or  locally  concerned,  e.  g.  the  King, 
the  Emperor  (in  mod.  use),  the  Lord  Mayor,  the 
Town,  the  House,  the  Court,  the  Tower,  the  Abbey, 
the  River,  the  Channel,  the  Flood,  the  Reformation, 
the  Revolution  ;  the  Gospel,  the  Epistle  (for  the  day). 

cix2x  O.  E.  Chron,  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1106,  To  Eastran 
waessecyng  aet  Ba5an.  Ibid.  an.  ifto,  An  se  arcebiscop 
Turstein  . .  wearS  burh  bone  papan  wi5  bone  cyng 
acordad.  a  1154  Ibid.  an.  1140,  Sume  helden  mid  te  king 
and  sume  mid  bemperice.  (7x175  Lamb,  Horn.  3  Segge'3 
bet  be  lauerd  haued  bar-of  neode.  Ibid.  5  }e  iherden  er  on 
be  godspel  hu  ure  drihten  sende  his  .ii,  apostles,  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  20502  pan  spac  bat  leuedi..to  bapostlis  euer- 
ilkan.(  a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholetn.  i.  (ArbJ  63  Ye  great 
ones  in  ye  Court.  1621  ELSING  Debates  Ho.  Lords  (Cam- 
Jen)  16  To  make  his  answere  here  at  the  barre.  1666 
EVELYN  Diary  13  Sept.,  The  Queene  was.. in  her  cavalier 
riding  habite.  1689  LUTTHELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  I.  557  The 
house  of  commons,  .ordered.. that  the  then  judges  should 
attend  the  house.  1837  SIR  F,  PALGKAVE  Merck,  fy  Friar 
Ded.  (1844)  i  Any  bibhopolist,  in  or  out  of  the  Row.  1845 
[see  Hot'SEiA1  4  d],  1875  TENNYSON  Q.  Mary  i,  i,  lie 
swears  by  the  Rood. 

5.  Formerly  with  names  of  branches  of  learning, 
arts,  crafts,  games,  and  pursuits.   Now  chiefly  dial. 
Also  generally  with  gerundial  vbl.  sbs.  (arc/t.). 

c  1325  [see  CHESS  sb}  i\.  1470-85  MALORY  ./JrMwrix.  xvii. 
363  On  a  day  kynge  Mark  played  at  the  chesse.  1596  SHAKS. 
Taut.  Skr.  i.  i.  37  The  Mathematickes,  and  the  Meta- 
physickes  Fall  to  them,  r  1643  LD.  HERBERT  Aittobiog. 
(1824)  89  Any  man  thought  worth  the  looking  on.  1739 
CHESI&KF.  Ltit.  U774J  !•  122  A^  you  are  now  reading  the 


Roman  History.  1768  H.  ST.  JOHN  in  Jesse  Sclivyn  <J- 
Contemp.  (1843)  II.  309,  I  regret  the  badness  of  our  cliniate, 
and  the  being  obliged  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my  life  in 
[it].  1824  MRS.  CAMERON  Pink  Tippet  iv.  22  What  was  the 
use  of  my  getting  you  taught  the  dress-making?  1887 
Wellington  Weekly  JV<nvj  3  Keb.(E-D.D-),  Apprentices  and 
improvers  wanted  to  the  millinery,  to  the  dressmaking:,  to 
the  currying.  1901  Union  Mag.  Apr.  150/1,  I  wad  raithcr 
hae  seen  ye  at  the  joinerin1  like  masel'. 

6.  With  names  of  literary  or  musical  composi 
tions,  as   plays,  poems,   anthems,    etc. ;    also   of 
newspapers  and  periodicals. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  iS  pus  do3  ..ette  biginnunge  of  be  Venite. 
1  1780  Mirror  No.  99  f  7  The  Orestes  of  the  Greek  poet.  1810 
i  SCOTT  Let.  in  Smiles  Mem.  J.  Murray  1891)  1. 190 '  Kehama ' 
!  .  -will  get  it  roundly  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  1845  GOSSE 

Ocean  iv.  (1849)  *59  Plato,  in  the  Timzeus,  gives  the  fullest 
!  account.  Mod.  The  Times  has  a  leading  article  on  the 

subject. 

7.  Formerly  with  names  of  languages ;  now  only 
j    in  consciously  elliptical  phrases,  as  from  the  Cer- 
\    man  (sc.  language  or  original}. 

»593  NASHE  Four  Lett.  Confut.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  263  To 
|  borrowe  some  lesser  quarry  of  elocution  from  the  Latine. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.\.\\.  77  You  will.,  sweare  that  I  haue 
1  a  poore  pennie-worth  in  the  English.  1760  Portia,  Polite 
i  Lady  xi.  28  Let  not  your  studying  the  French  make  you 
i  neglect  the  English.  1795  SOUTHEY  Lett.fr.  Spain  xxii. 

(1799)  204  Every  advantage  that.. a  complete  knowledge  of 

the  Arabic  could  afford.    Mod.  A  new  translation  directly 

from  the  Hebrew. 

8.  With  names  of  diseases,  ailments,  etc.     Now 
more  often  omitted. 

c  looo  Sax.  Leechd.  11.314  Wi5  \>azre  jeolwanadle.  .jenim 
bass  scearpan  bistles  moran  and  betonican.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  11819  In  his  heued  he  has  be  scall  pe  scab  ouer-gas  his 
bodi  all.  Ibid,  11825  Pe  gutte  pe  poiagre.  1377  LANGL.  P, 
PL  B.  xin.  325,  I  cacche  be  crompe,  pe  cardiacle.  f  1400 
Lanfranc'sCirurg.  281  It  is  myn  entencioun  to  speke  of  pe 
dropesie.  Ibid.  293  Of  be  cancre  and  be  mormole.  1480, 
1500-20  [see  POCK.I&  zaj.  i66oGAL'DEN/>V<mw?v^  225  Sharp 
fits  of  the  stone.  1671  C'TESS  WARWICK  Aittobiog.  (Percy 
Soc.)9, 1.  .fell,  .ill  of  the  measles.  1743-1831  [see  INFLUENZA]. 
1787  [J.  l$e.\JTiE,]Scoticisrtisgi  He  has  got  the  cold,  the  fever. 
1809  SOUTHEY/,^.  to  La  ndor  23  Apr.,  in  Life  (1850)  III.  228, 
I  instantly  recognised  the  sound  of  the  croup.  1839  —  Let. 
to  Mrs.  Hodson  18  Feb.  ibid.  VI.  381  A  serious  attack  of 
the  influenza.  Mod.  (^familiar}  I  have  the  toothache. 

9.  Klliptically  with  the  names  of  ships,  as  the 
(ship)  ATicholast  and  of  taverns,  as  the  Mermaid 
(tavern),  theatres,  and  other  well-known  buildings. 

1450  Paston  Lett.  1. 125  He  was  yn  the  Nicolas  tyl  Satur- 
|  day  next  folwyng.  1480  WARKWORTH  Chron.  (Camden)  13 
'  Casten  in  presone  in  the  Marchalse  at  London.  1521  in 
Essex  Rev.  XIII.  221  Out  of  the  Barbara  and  the  May 
flower,  if  God  send  them  well  home,  a  1616  BEAUMONT  To 
Ben  Jonson,  What  things  have  we  seen  Done  at  the  Mer 
maid  !  1710  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella.  15  Oct.,  Prior  and  I.. 
sat  at  the  Smyrna  till  eleven.  1779  Mirror  No.  32  F  5 
Stopping  at  the  George  on  his  way  home.  1903  Daily  Chron. 
24  Oct.  3/4  heading,  Playlet  at  the  Coliseum.  Mod.  The 
Mauritania  ha*  made  a  record  passage. 

10.  Before  higher  titles  of  rank,  as  the  Emperor, 
King)    Prince ,    Grand    Duket    Marquess ,    Earlt 
Count  (but  not  now  when  followed  by  the  name,  as 
King  George^  Prince  Edward^  Ditke  Humphrey, 
Earl  Grey,  Earl  *$>'«;<?«),  and  with  the  correspond 
ing  female  titles  Queen  ^  Duchess,  etc. ;  also  with 
some  courtesy  titles,  as  the  Right  Honourable^  the 
Honourable^  the  Reverend^  etc.     See  further  LORD, 
LADY,  and  the  other  titles. 

c  xi2i  O.  E.  Chron,  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1090,  Se  eorl  of  Xorman- 
dige.  Ibid.  an.  1117,  Se  cyng  of  France  and  se  eorl  of  Flandra. 
1340  Ayenb.  76  pe  leuedy  fortune  went  hare  huejel  eche 
daye.  1472  SIR  J.  PASTOM  in  P.  Lett.  III.  30.  Robert  of 
Kacclyff  weddyd  the  lady  Dynimok.  1553  in  Rutland 
Papers  (Camden)  119  Therle  of  Oxford  claymeth  thoffice  of 
great  chamberlayne  of  England.  1603  SIR  R.  WILBRAHAM 
Diary  (Camden)  60  The  lord  Thomas  Howard  made  erle  of 
Suffolk.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  Vi '//,  n.  iii.  94  The  Marchionesse 
of  Pembrooke.  1707  E.  CHAMBERLAYNE  Pres.  St.  Eng,  \\. 
xv.  (ed.  22)  188  The  Lord  Chief  Justice.  1794  MRS.  RAD- 
CLIFFS  Myst.  UdolpJio  1,  'The  Chevalier  Valancourt  I '  said 
Emily,  trembling  extremely.  1827  Edin.  Weekly  Jrnl. 
28  Feb.,  The  absence  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Provost. 

b.  With  the  surnames  of  some  Irish  and  Scottish 
chiefs    of   clans,  as    the   O'Gorman   Mahon,   the 
Chisholm,  the  MacNab. 

1561  Inverness  Sheriff  Cri.  Records  II.  15  Apr.  (MS.), 
[Sederunt]  the  Dollace  of  Cant  ray.  1562  Ibid,  7  Apr., 
The  jugis  hes  consignit  hir  to  produce  the  samyn  and 
to  wairne  the  Dollace  upon  ane  xv  dayis  warning.  1847 
THACKERAY  Mrs.  Perkins's  Ball\.  4,  1  became  acquainted 
with  the  Mulligan  through  a  distinguished  countryman., 
who.  .didnotknowthe  chieftain  himself.  1880  A.  M.  SHAW 
ft! ackintoshes  p.  xxvii,  Moy  Hall,  the  residence  of  The 
Mackintosh.  1910  Daily  Chron.  i  Feb.  4/6  Three  'Thes* 
have  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  our  time— The  O'Conor 
Dun,  The  O'Donoghue  of  the  Glens,  and  The  O'Gorman 
Mahon.  The  MacDermott,  K.C.,..was  an  Irish  law  officer 
in  Liberal  Governments. 

c.  Before  names  and  titles  of  men,  often  in  ME. 
a  corruption  of  F.  det  as  in  Robert  the  £rucet  Sir 
Simon  the  Montfort,  the  Mortimer,  etc.  arch. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  11134  Sir  Roger  be  Mortimer. 
'375  BARBOUR  Bruce,  i.  67  That  ..  Robert  the  brwys,  Erie 
of  carryk  Aucht  to  succeid  to  the  kynryk.  Ibid.  435  The 
Clyffurd  sail  thaim  haiff.  f  1450  Brut  427  The  Erie  of 
Somersette  and  his  brothir,  and  the  Fytz-Watir.  1591 
SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI%  in.  iii.  37  Charles.  A  Parley  with  the 
Duke  of  Burgonie.  Bitrg.  Who  craues  a  Parley  with  the 
Burgonie?  1814  SCOTT  Ldt  of  Isles  in.  xxvii,  As  heroes 
think,  so  thought  the  Uruce. 


THE. 

d.  Before  the  names  of  well-known  singers,  ac 
tresses,  etc., in  imitation  of  French  and  Italian  usage. 
1786  MRS.A.M.  BENNETT  Juvenile  Indiscretions  V.  32  The 
Siddons.  1796  r-ubl.  Advert.  18  Nov.  in  T.  Campbell 
Life  Mrs.  Siddons  II.  viii.  201  Last  night  the  Siddons  and 
the  Kemble,  at  Drury  Lane,  acted  to  vacancy.  1822  in 
Byron's  Wks.  (1846)  585/1  The  Guiccioli  was  present.  1845 
DISRAELI  Sybil  v.  vii,  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the 
Dashville,  Fitz? 

11.  spec.  Used  emphatically,  in  the  sense  of  '  the 
pre-eminent',  ( the  typical',  or  '  the  only.,  worth 
mentioning ' ;  as  *  Csesar  was  the  general  of  Rome  *, 
i.  e.  the  general  par  excellence ;   the  being   often 
stressed  in  speech  (8f)»  and  printed  in  italics. 

1824  L.  MURRAY  Eng.  Grant,  (ed.  5)  I.  257  In  the  history 
of  Henry  the  fourth,  by  Father  Daniel,  we  are  surprised  at 
not  finding  him  the  great  man.  1829  CARLYLE  Misc.,  Germ. 
Playwr.  (1872)  II.  97  Dr.  Klingemann,  .so  superlative  is 
his  vigour.. we  might  even  designate  him  the  Playwright. 
1863  R.  B.  KIMBALL  Was  he  Successful?  vi.  (Cent.),  Joel 
Burns  was  a  rich  man,  as  well  as  the  man  of  the  place. 
1865  LUBBOCK  Preh.  Times  131  The  axe  was  pre-eminently 
the  implement  of  antiquity.  1904  S.  G.  TAI.LENTYRE  Life 
Voltaire  II.  xxxv.  144  His  Commentary  remains  unrivalled, 
and  is  still  the  text-book  on  Corneille. 

12.  With   any   part   of  the   body   of  a   person 
previously   named   or   indicated,    instead    of    the 
corresponding  possessive  pronoun ;    as  '  he  took 
him  by  the  hand*,  i.e.  his  hand.     So  with  heart) 
soul,  used _/?£*. ;  also  with  parts  of  personal  attire. 

1154  O.  E.  Chron,  an.  1137,  Me  henged  [heom]  up  bi  the 
fet..bi  the  bumbes, other  bi  thehefed.  13..  K.Alis.  (Bodl. 
MS.)  2276Fulborhesmoot  vpon  berygge.  1390  GOWER Conf. 
II.  213  That  love..Ne  schal  noght  take  hem  by  the  slieve, 
1:1460  Towneley  Myst.  xxiv.  115,  I  shall  knap  hym  on  the 
crowne  That  standys  in  my  gate.  1583-93  GKEENE.#/Vi//;/7. 
lia  ii.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  220  Ruffes  ofa  Syse,  stifle  starcht 
to  the  necke.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  \\.  ii.  206  To  put  the 
finger  in  theeie  and  weepe.  1789  MRS.  PIOZZI  "Joum.  France 
I.  306  Heavy  lace  robbins  ending  at  the  elbow.  1838 
DICKENS  O.  Twist  Hi,  To  be  hanged  by  the  neck,  till  he  was 
dead.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess  vii.  200-12  Pale  was  the 
perfect  face.  .And  the  voice  trembled  and  the  hand. 

b.  Used  colloquially  with  names  of  relatives,  as 
ike  wife,  the  mother  «  my  (your)  wife,  mother. 

1838  J.  M.  WILSON  Tales  Borders  No.  210  (1839)  V.  9/1 
What  shall  I  say  to  the  wife?  1853  *C.  M$v.vv.*  Verdant  Green 
i,  vii,  '  It's  a  long  while  since  the  governor  was  here '»  re" 
marked  Mr.  Charles  Larkyns,  very  unfilially.  1888  The 
Mater  [see  MATER  3].  1891  DUNCAN  Ainer.  Ctrl  in  Land. 
82  The  mother  and  sisters  would  like  to  call  upon  you.  1900 
The  pater. .the  mater  [see  PATERS].  1901  W.  CHURCHILL 
R.  Carvell  xliv,  [I]  sent  off  an  express  to  Patty  and  the 
Mother  last  night. 

c.  Before  OWN  (a.  2  b)  and  SELF  (C.  I  c),  q.  v. 

13.  Used  before  names  of  weights  and  measures, 
in  stating  a  rate :  as  (so  much}  the  pound,  gallon, 
yard,  day,  etc.     Cf.  A  adj*  4,  PER  III.  2. 

1426-7  Rec,  St.  Mary  at  Hill  65,  iiijc  hert  latthe,  pris 
be  hondrid,  vij  d  . .  ijml  traunsum,  be  m>  x  d.  1488-9 
Act  4  Hen.  VII,  c.  22  Sold  for  iij  It  sterling  the  pack. 
1551-2  Act  5  <$•  6  Eiiw.  VI,  c.  6  §  i  That  all  colored 
Clothes,  .shall  waye  fourscore  pounde  the  pece  at  the  lest. 
1596-7  S.  FINCHE  in  Hist.  Croydon  App.  (1783)  153  Brick 
layers.. have  xvd.  apeece  the  day.  1631  WKEVER  Anc, 
Fun,  Mon.  418  Appointing  them  xiid.  the  weeke  to  each 
person.  1796  SOUTHEV  Lett.fr.  Spain  (1799)  118  They  are 
very  dear,  ten  realea  the  couple.  1851  MAYHEW  Loud. 
Labour  II.  284/2  The  sherds  run  about  250  pieces  to  the 
busheL 

b.  So  with  prepositions  by,  in,  t  on  .  .,  chiefly 
with  reference  to  time,  as  (so  much}  by  the  day  = 
(so  much)  each  day. 

1477^-8  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  79  Paid  to  Sir  lohn  Colyns. . 
at  vujs.  iiijd.  by  the  quarter.  1530  TINDALE /!«.*:('.  More\\\. 
i.  Wks.  (1572)  304/2, 1  finde  in  all  ages  that  men.,  hauesuffrcd 
death  by  the  hundred  thousandes  in  resisting  their  doctrine. 
1533  Ace.  Ld.  High.  TretiSj.  Scot.  VI.  151  To  Thomas  Scott 
passing  in  Ingland  with  writtingis  and  credence  to  the  King 
.  .to  him  on  the  day  iij  Ii.  1613  SHAKS.//*«.  VII f,  v.  iv.  33 
What  should  you  doe,  But  knock  'cm  downe  by  th'  dozen*? 
1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  vi.  298  The  Dromidory  ..  will  ride 
aboue  80  miles  in  the  day.  17*7  POPE,  etc.  Art  Sinking 
xiii.  116  It  maybe.  .let  out  by  the  day.  1848  DICKENS  Doni- 
bey  xxxix,  He  would  sit  and  avail  himself  of  its  accommoda 
tions,  .by  the  half-hour  together.  1883  SIR  J.  C.  DAY  in 
Law  Rep.  12  Q.  B.  Div.  206  Etymologically  considered,  a 
journeyman  is  one  who  U  employed  by  the  day. 

**  Marking  an  object  not  before  mentioned,  but 
.  now  identified  by  a  clause,  phrase,  or  word. 

14.  Where   the   object  is  defined   by  a  relative 
clause,  the  stands  before  the  object.     (The  relative 
pronoun  may  be  suppressed :  cf.  THAT/r/./r<»*.  10.) 

In  mod.  Eng.  more  emphatically  expressed  by  that :  see 
THAT  dem.  adj.  3.  The  OK.  form  did  not  distinguish  these  ; 
/ar/  spell  may  be  rendered  '  that  story  '  or  ( the  story  '. 

rtooo  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  Pref.  (1890)  2  Ic  3e  sende  bset 
spell,  bzt  ic  niwan  awrat  be  Angel  Seode  &  Seaxum.  971 
BlickL  Horn.  71  Seo  meni^o  be  baer  beforan  ferde.  c  975 
Ruskw.  Gosp.  Mark  ii.  4  J>a  bere  m  osre  be  eorS-crypel 
Ue^.  c  sooo  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  104  ('at  sindon  be  tep  be 
bane  mete  brecab.  c  1*00  Trtn.  Coll.  Horn.  3  pe  holie  tid 
pat  me  clepe'5  aduent.  c  1150  O.  Kent.  Serin,  in  O.  B. 
Misc.  26  Te  dai  ase  ure  louerd.  .1-bore  was.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  14705  t>e  werckes  bat  i  were  in  his  nam.  1381  WYCLIK 
Matt.  ii.  9  Loo !  the  sterre,  the  whiche  thei  sayen  in  este, 
wente  bifore  hem.  1472  J.  PASTON  in  /'.  Lett.  III.  75,  I  am 
not  the  man  I  was.  xwfi  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  v.  i.  83  The 
man  that  hath  no  musicke  in  himselfe.  .Is  fit  for  treasons 
fete.].  1697  T.  BROWN  Dispens.  \.  Wks.  1709  III.  HI.  67, 
I  have  known  the  Time,  when  I  could  go  out  and  pick  up 
10  or  12!.  in  a  Morning.  1715-20  POPE  ///Wxxty.  256  Let 
us  give  To  grief  the  wretched  days  we  have  to  live.  1784 
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COWPER  Task  HI.  141  The  man,  of  whom  His  own  coevals 
took  but  little  note.  1805  WORDSW.  On  PeeU  Castle,  The 
Hght  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land.  1850  J.  H.  NEWMAN 
DiJ/ic.  Anglic.  \.  ii.  (1891)  I.  48  But  the  passage  I  have  quoted 
suggests  a  second  observation. 

15.  Where  the  object  is  defined  by  a  following 
phrase  with  prep.  (esp.  of,  repr.  an  OK.  genitive). 

971  Blickl*  J/ow.  55  J>eh  he..5ehyre  ba  word  baes  hal^an 
codspelles.  c  1121  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1116,  On 
pisum  ylcan  geare  beernde  call  beet  mynstre  of  Burh.  1122 
Ibid.,  Se  burch  on  Gleaweceastre.  £1175  Lamb,  Hom.  53 
Heo  habbeS  be  nome  of  cristene.  c  1290  F.dtnund  Confi 
387  in  S.  Eng,  Leg,  I.  442  In  be  toun  of  wyrictstre  bi-tidde 
pat  seluecas.  1387  TKEVISA  Hieeten  (Rolls)  II.  41  Tweie 
perilous  places  in  pe  see  of  mydoel  erbe.  1426-7  Rec.  St. 
Mary  at  Hill  65  Also  be  thori^day  in  be  Whitson  weke. 
1513  DOUGLAS  Mneis  ix.  Prol.  7  Honeste  is  the  way  to 
worthynes.  1605  SHAKS.  Macl>,  i.  vii.  45  Like  the  poore  Cat 
i'  th'  Addage.  ^1734  NORTH  Kxam.  i.  i.  §  23  (1740)  26  In 
the  telling  of  this  Story.  1764  G»\v  Candidate  12  Just  like 
the  picture  in  Rochester's  book.  1824  BENTHAM  Bk.  Falla 
cies  Introd.  vii,  The  Sir  Charles  Sedley  of  political  morality. 
1870  MORKIS  Earthly  Par,,  Jan.  42  Midmost  the  time  'twixt 
noon  and  dusk.  1908  R.  BRIDGES  Sel.  Poems  R.  IV.  Di.ron 
(1909)  p.  xii,The  Oxford  of  1850  was  singularly  unsympathetic. 
b.  With  an  object  defined  by  an  infinitive  phrase 
with  to  (where  the  may  sometimes  be  rendered 
*  that  . .  needed  or  proper . . '). 

c  1384  CHAUCER  //.  Fame  in.  966  Alle  the  folkc  that  ys 
a  lyve  Ne  han  the  kunnynge  to  discryve  The  thinges  that  I 
herde  there.  1642  MILTON  Sonn.  viii.  13  The  power  To 
save  th'  Athenian  Walls  from  mine  bare.  1687  A.  LOVKI.L 
tr.  Thfcenofs  Trav.  i.  225  We  had  the  Comfort  to  be 
pittied.  1850  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Dijfic.  Anglic,  i.  iii.  (1891)  I. 
So,  I  am  not  the  person  to  he  jealous  of  such  facts. 
C.  With  an  object  particularized  by  a  pple. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Sain*  the  12  Priests  of  Mars  instituted  by 
Kuma  Pompilius.  1876  ROGERS  Pol,  Econ.  (ed.  3)  ix.  81 
The  privileges  accorded.. to  the  merchants  of  the  Hau^e 
Towns,  Mod,  The  book  lying  on  your  table* 

16.  The  stands  before  a  sb.  defined  by  another 
sb.  (usually  a  proper  name)  in  apposition,  as  the 
poet  Virgil. 

£893  K.  /ALFRED  Oros.  i.  i.  §  S  Se  hehsta  beor?;  Olimpus. 
Ibid.  §  g  On  weslende  AfTrica,  neh  bam  beor^e  Athlans, 
1070  O,  E.  Chron.,  Toforan  bam  papan  Alexandre.  c  1175 
Lamb.  Hom.  73  Of  clene  litlade  spec  be  prophete  isaias. 
cizoo  ORMIN  Ded.  257  patt..boc..Apo(calypsis..Uss  wrat 
te  posstell  Sannt  Johan.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7956  pc 
king  ..  made  ..  be  bissop  odt:..vorsuerie  engelond.  1529 
CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  fy  Lett.  (1902)  I.  325  The 
Tentylwoman  your  wyfT.  1634  MILTON  Catuus  442  The 
huntress  Ihan, 

b.  More  usually  the  proper  name  precedes. 
(Regularly  so  when  the  whole  phrase  becomes  a 
recognized  appellation,  as  William  the  Conqueror?} 

^950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xii.  39  Eecon  iones  otes  wit^o 
[Rtts/tw.  tacen  lonas  se  wit^a],  ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt. 
iii.  i  On  bam  da.^um  com  Johannes  se  fulluhtere.  £"75 
Lamb,  Horn.  73  And  dauid  be  prophete  spekefl  in  an 
salm.  13..  Stac,  Rome  (Vernon  MS.)  238  Seint  Ion  be 
Ewangehst.  6*1400  Brut  299  About  seint  Lukes  day  be 
euanggli^t.  1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  (1871)  23  Their 
barony  by  William  the  Conqueror,  conveyed  over  to  them. 
1906  Edin.  Rri>.  Oct.  334  Bourdalone  the  physician  was 
another  favourite. 

17.  The  is  used  with  a  sb.  particularized  or  de 
scribed  by  an  adjective.     The  adj.  usually  precedes, 
but  sometimes  follows  the  sb. :  in  either  case  the 
stands  first   as  the  good  man,  the  church  militant. 

(An  adj.  or  pple.  with  a  modifying1  addition  regularly 
follows  the  sb.,  as  'the  grass  wet  with  dew',  'the  tools 
needed  for  the  work  '  :  cf.  15  c.) 

A  particularizing  adj.  often  becomes  a  permanent  epithet, 
as  in  the  Black  Prince,  the  Lesser  Bear,  the  RedCautpion, 
the  Great  Exhibition^  the  Green  Park,  the  Yellow  Sea,  the 
Coitntwt  County  Palatine,the  Prince  Imf>erial\  the  adj.  and 
sb.  may  then  be  treated  as  name  of  a  unique  object,  as  in  3. 

cS6o  O.  E,  CJtron.an.  853,  [>y  ilcan  scare  sendeyfebelwulf 
cyning  Alfred  his  sunu  to  Rome.  885  Ibid.,  Se  fore  spre- 
cena  here.  c888  K.  /KLI-RED  Boeth,  xl.  §  4  Her  en  daft  sio 
fiorrte  boc..and  onginS  sio  fifte.  971  Blickl.  Hotit,  5  Se 
heofonlica  cyning.  1008-11  Laws  ofs&thelred\\.  c.  22  §  i  On 
bam  halsan  da;?,e.  c  1175  Laino,  Hom.  5  pa  oore  men., 
stigen  uppeon  be  godes  cunnes  treowe.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Knt.'s  T.  1491  Among  the  goddes  bye  it  is  affermed-.Thou 
shall  [etc.],  c  1400  Brut  26  She  was  be.  ry;t  heire  of  bis 
laiide.  1413  Pilgr.  Soivk  (Caxton)  v.  vi.  (1859)  76  The 
chirche  militant,  that  laboureth  here  in  erthe.  a  1536 
Calisto  ff  Melibaea  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  64  The  mighty  and 
perdurable  God  be  his  guide.  1575  GASCOIGNE  flaking  of 
Verse  in  Steele  Gl.,  etc.  (Arb.)  37  Vse  your  verse  after 
thenglishe  phrase.  i66a  PEPYS  Diary  20  Oct.,  Saw  the  so 
much  desired  by  me  picture  of  my  Lady  Castlemaine.  1710 
STEELE  Tatler  No.  208  P  i  They  had  the  quite  contrary 
Effect  1750  GRAY  Elegy  xiv,  The  dark  unfathom'd  caves 


of  Charles  II.  1866  S.  J.  STONE  //y;/m,  '  The  Churches  one 
Foundation1  \v,  And  the  great  Church  victorious  Shall  be 
the  Church  at  rest. 

b.  So  with  proper  names  of  persons  or  places  : 
e.g.  the  judicious  Hooker,  c.  But  when  the  adj. 
becomes  a  permanent  epithet,  the  and  the  adj. 
usually  follow:  e.g.  Alfred  the  Great ;  so  with 
ordinal  numerals  following  names  of  sovereigns  or 
popes,  as  Edward  the  Seventh. 

b.  f  893  K.  &LFRED  Oros.  i.  i.  §  8  past  land  be  mon  hxtt 
seo  liesse  Asia,  c  1420  ?  LVDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  269  Sate 
the  good  lupyter.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEnets  x.  i.  39  The 
fresch  gpldyn  Venus.  1631  MILTON  L'AlUgro  86  Their 
savorydinner.  .Which  the  neat-handed  Phillis  dresses.  1743 
BnMOH  Fluxion*  Pref.  13  The  divine  Newton  (whose 


THE, 

Works  will  last  as  long  as  the  Sun  and  Moon).  1906  F. 
THOMPSON  To  Eng.  Martyrs  163  That  utterance., Of  the 
doomed  Leomdas. 

C.  6-897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory**  Past.  C.  iv.  36  Be  5<em 
croft  Salomon  se  snottra.  971  BHckl.  Hont.  15  Hit  is 
Ha; lend  se  Nazarenisca.  a  1000  Byrhtnoth  273  (Gr.)  J7a  sit 
on  orde  stod  Eadweard  se  langa.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls) 
1861  Seint  eleyne  be  gode.  c  1400  GOWER  In  Praise  of 
Peace  i  O  worthi  noble  kyng,  Henry  the  ferthe.  1484 
CAXTON  Curinl  5  For  to  them  whom  fortune  the  variable 
hath  most  hyely  lyfte  up.  1558  Cal,  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin 
(1889)475  Patrick  Fitz  Symon,  theldor,  and  William  Byrsall, 
the  yonger.  1686  fALLi.x]  Dissert,  i.  in  W.  Hopkins  Ra- 
traumas*  Body  -V  Bl.  (1688)  8  Charles  the  bald  chose  to 
consult  him.  Mod.  George  the  Fourth's  Bridge  in  Edin 
burgh. 

18.  spec.  \Vhen  a  sb.  is  particularized  by  a  super 
lative,  or  by  an  ordinal  number  (see  also  i^c),  the 
latter  is  regularly  preceded  by  the. 

c893  K.  &LFRKD  Oros.  i.  i.  §  22  Se  man  se  baet  swiftobte 
hors  nafaS.  971  Blickl.  Hotu.  5  Deofol  . .  beswac  bone 
arestan  wifmon.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosf>.  John  i.  39  Hit  wscs  ba 
seo  teoQe  tid  \_Lindisf,  010  tei?;^a].  c  iooo-«  1225 [see  FIFTH]. 
a  1225  A  fur.  K.  60  Eien  beo3..te  eresie  armes  of  leclieries 
pricches.  c  1300  Havelok  9  He  was  be  uic[li]teste  man  at 
nede.  1601  SHAKS.  JuL  C.  in.  ii.  187  This  was  the  most 
vnklndest  cut  of  all.  1626  C.  POTTER  tr.  Sarpfs  Hist. 

Eitarrels  no  The  most  Potent  Prinn:s  of  Italy.  1748 
MOLLETT  Rod.  Rand.  I,  In  terms  the  most  hyperbolical. 
1759  SARAH  FIELDING  C'tcss  of  Dethvyn  I.  149  Ready  to 
take  fire  at  every  the  least  Provocation.  1848  MRS.  GAS- 
KELL  J/.  Barton  ix,  Th'longe^t  lane  will  have  a  turning. 
1890  Lo.  ESIIER  in  Law  Times  Rep.  LXIII.  692/1  'Ihecase 
..is  of  the  greatest  possible  weight.  Mod.  The  first  Con 
sul;  the  hundredth  time. 

b.  The  also  stands  before  the  same  adjs.  when 
used  absolutely. 

c  1000  /KLFRIC  Grant,  xlix.  (Z.)  282  Sextus^z  sixta.  cn^S 
Piifor Foster  m  Lamb.  Hont.  69  pet  oridde  is  besmonneb  wil. 
1340  Ayend.  33-4  per  b>ej>  zix  puyns  [of  sloth],  .be  uerste  is 
onbo^samnesse . . be  bridde  is  grochyn-e.  1470-85  MALORV 
Arthur  y.x.  \'\\\.  8n  Amonge  thethyckest  ofthe  press.  1516 
TIN  DALE  Matt,  xviii.  i  Who  is  the  greatest  in  the  kyngdomof 
heven?  i6aamSeton  Life  Earl  of Dunf^ru:line\\.{i^>2}  141 
«^/f,[He]  took  sickness  the  first  of  June  1622.  1779  Mirror 
No.  27  F  i  With  the  best  and  most  affectionate  of  husbands. 
1779  WARNER  in  Jesse  SeMyu  $•  Contemp.  (1844)  IV.  14 
Your  letter  of  Tuesday  the  i<jth,  was  brought  to  me  on 
Monday.  1799  SOUTHEV  Let.  to  T.  Southty  5  Jan.  in 
Life  (1850)  II.  3  These  vile  taxes  will  take  twenty  pounds 
from  me,  at  the  least.  1852  M.  ARNOLD  Youth  of  Xat.  71 
Too  deep  for  the  most  to  discern.  Mod.  The  third  appears 
to  be  the  best. 

II.  Referring  to  a  term  used  generically  or  uni 
versally.  *  With  a  singular  sb. 

19.  Before   the   name   of  an   animal,    plant,  or 
precious  stone,  used  generically. 

Not  now  used  with  man  or  u'oifian^  exc.  as  opposed  to 
child,  boy,  girl,  or  the  like :  cf.  the  dog  is  the  friend  of  man, 
man  has  tamed  the  dog;  the  child  is  father  of  the  man; 
you  can  see  the  -woman  in  the  little  girl.  Formerly  se  matt, 
sco  fif  nine :  cf.  Ger.  dcr  tuensch,  F.  Choinme. 

c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xli.  §  6  Ac  se  maim  ana  gzb 
uprihte,  £893  —  Oros.  in.  xi.  §  3  ponne  seo  leo  bring o1  his 
hungresum.  bwelpum  hwa:t  to  elanne.  c  1175  Lamb.  Hom. 
53  Pe  tadde..ne  mei  itiniien  to  eten  hire  fulle.  ai2i$ 
Juliana  20  Hire  leofliche  leor..rudi  as  be  rose.  13.. 
K.A fis.( Bodl.  MS.)  1819  Men  dreden  hym..So  chalf  be 
bere,  &shep  be  wolf,  c  1440  LVDG.  HorstSJufet  fy  G.  344  The 
Goos  may  gagle,  the  hors  may  prike&  praunce..A-geyn  the 
lamb.  1553  EDKN  Trent.  Neive  Ind.  (Arb.)  14  The  Dia- 
mande  is  engendred  in  the  mynes  of  India,  Ethiopia,,  .and 
Cyprus,  a  1584  MONTUUMERIE  Chtrrie  fy  S/ae  21  The  hart, 
the  hynd,  tlie  dae,  the  rae,  The  fowmart,  and  the  foxe.  1622 
DRAVTON  foly-olb.  xx.  45  The  Colewort,  Colifloure,  and 
Cabidge  in  their  season.  1727-46  THOMSON  Summer  147 
At  thee  tlie  ruby  lights  its  deepening  glow.  1797  HOLCROFT 
Stolhergs  Trav.  (ed.  2)  II.  xliv.  93  They  sell  the  heifer  to 
the  butcher.  1832  MAC  ALLAY  Ess.,  Burghley  (1887)  236 
IJurleigh.  .was  of  the  willow,  and  not  of  the  oak.  1854 
LfSHNAN  in  Circ*  Sc.  I.  290/2  It  purrs  like  the  Cat. 

b.  Generally,  with  the  name  of  anything  used 
as  the  type  of  its  class ;  e.  g,  with  the  names  of 
musical  instruments,  tools,  etc. 

c  looo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  iii.  10  Ys  seo  \Hatton  syo]  aex  to 
3a:ra  treowa  wurtrumum  asett.  c  1300  Havelok  ^329  per 
mouhte  men  here,  .pegleymen  on  bt  labour  dinge  c  1450 
HOLLAND  Ho^vlat  759  The  rote,  and  the  rccordour,. .  The 
trunipe,  and  the  talburn.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie 
i.  xix.  (Arb.)  57  To  be.,  son-  to  the  harpe.  1592  SHAKS. 
l^en.  <5-  Ad.  454  A  red  morne  that..betokend,  Wracke  to  the 
sea-man,  tempest  to  the  field.  1614  B.  JONSON  Barth.  Fair 
in.  ii,  A  notable  hot  Baker  'twas  when  nee  ply'd  the  p«ele. 
1711  STEELE  Sfect.  No.  52  r  3  The  renowned  British  Hip 
pocrates  of  the  pestle  and  mortar.  1746  FRANCIS  Horace, 
Epist.  \.  x.  7  You  keep  the  Nest,  1  love  the  rural  Mead,  The 
Brook,  the  mossy  Rock  and  woody  Glade.  1784  COWPER 
Task  n.  629  The  rout  is  folly's  circle.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of 
Isles  iii.  xxiii,  The  lad  can  deftly  touch  the  lute,  And  on  the 
rote  and  viol  play.  1839  LYTTON  Richelieu  n.ii.  308  The 
pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword.  1906  Edin.  Rei1.  Oct.  448 
Zola  has  democratised  the  novel  in  another  fashion. 

o.  Before  body^  mind,  soul,  or  parts,  functions, 
and  attributes  of  these.  (See  also  BODY  sb.  i, 
MIND  sb.  17.) 

<:888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxiv.  §  3  Seo  faefcernes..bacs 
lichoman.  ciooo  Ags.  Gcsp.  Matt.  vi.  25  Hu  nys  seo  sawl 
selre  bonne  mete,  t  1175  Lamb.  Hom.  153  Ine  be  eren. 
11225  Ancr,  R.  4  pe  oiVr  riwle  is  al  wiSuten,  &  riwle3  be 
licome.  13..  A".  All's. {Bodl.  MS.) 6245  Afolk.  .roujas  bere 
to  be  honde.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Setut.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  103 
Rychesse  . .  ryven  pe  soule.  c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Scctvt.t 
Gov.  Lordsh.  85  His  effect  is  properly  to  comforte  be 
brayn,  be  herte,  and  be  stomak,  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems 
xlvii.  6  Trew  luve  rysis  fro  the  splene.  1594  K.  ASHLEY  ir. 
Loys  U  Roy  24  Nothing  offending,  or  displeasing  the  eare. 
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1602  SOUTH  Serin.  (1697)  1. 361  How  accidentally  oftentimes 
does  the  thing.. offer  it  self  to  the  mind.  1736  BUTLER 
Anal,  i.  i.  30  To  think  the  eye  itself  a  percipient.  1841 
THACKERAY  Men  f,  Pict.  109  (They)  pall  on  the  palate. 

d.  With  names  of  days  of  the  week,  as  on  the 
Monday,  i.  e.  on  Monday  of  any  or  every  week, 
on  Mondays  generally. 

1340  Ayenb.  213  pe  zonday  is  more  holy  banne  be  zeter- 
dayT  CI4SO  CAPGRAVE  Life  St.  Augustine  16  fat  sche 
used  to  fast  be  Satirday.  £1500-1671  [see  SATURDAY  i]. 
1854  MACAULAY  Speeches  409  On  the  Sunday  he  goes  perhaps 
to  Church.  Ikid.  553  He  returns  to  his  labours  on  the 
Monday. 

20.  Before  a  word  of  individual  meaning  used 
as  the  type  of  a  class  of  persons. 

c  807  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xii.  74  BES  biscepes 
weorc..oa:shierdes  life.  Ibid.  xiii.  (heading),  Hu  se  lareow 
sceal  beon  clame  on  his  mode,  a  900  tr.  Bxda  I  Hilt.  Pref. 
ii  (1890)  6  Done  leornere  ic  nu . .  bidde  and  halsise.  c  1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  27  Ah  benne  be  preost  hit  de3  in  his  mube. 
<Z1225  Ancr.  K.  84  pe  vikelare  ablent  bene  mon.  1388 
WYCLIF  Ps.  xxxi[i.]  10  Many  betyngis  ben  of  the  synnere. 
1535  COVERDALE  !sa.  xliv.  13  The  carpenter  (or  ymage 
caruer)  taketh  me  the  tymbre,  and  spredeth  forth  his  lyne. 
1600  W.  WATSON  Dicacordox  (1602)  334,  I-.craue  patience 
of  the  catholike  Reader.  1660  HF.XHAM  Eng.  Dutch  Out. 
Uitle-p),  A  compendious  Grammar  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Learner.  1681  DKYDEN  Abs.  f,  Ac/tit.  655  But  where  the 
witness  failed,  the  prophet  spoke.  1720  WATTS  Mar.  Sma 
I  i  'Tis  the  voice  of  the  Sluggard.  1787  '  G.  GAMBADO  Acad. 
Horsemen.  (1809)  35  To  ride  with  a  lash  whip  ;  it  shews  the 
sportsman.  1843  MACAULAY  .EM.,  Addison  (1887)791  Steele 
..was  much  of  the  rake  and  a  little  of  the  swindler.  1859 
TENNYSON  Enid  1280  As  careful  robins  eye  the  delver's  toil. 

b.  esp.  in  phr.  To  act,  be,  play  the  man,  the 
soldier,  etc.  =  to  sustain  the  character  of  a  mnn, 
a  soldier,  etc. ;  to  do  that  which  is  manly,  soldier 
like,  etc.  :  see  PLAY  v.  34. 

1426  AUDELAY  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  29  Thai  play  not  the 
foleT  cisso  H.  RHODES  Bk.  .\urture  in  Bailees  Ilk.  84  Saue 
thy  selfe,  play  the  man,  being  compelde.  1642  W.  PRICK 
Serin.  40  Playing  the  drugsters  or  hucksters  with  it  for 
"aine.  1710  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  I.  iii.  47  To  act  the 
rebel.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  Wks.  1883  VII.  486,  I 
will  contrive  to  be  the  man.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend 
iv.  (1865)93  To  act  the  knave  is  but  a  round*about  way  of 
playing  the  fool. 

21.  "With  an  adjective  used  absolutely,  usually 
denoting  an  abstract  notion :  e.g.  the  beautiful,  that 
which  is  beautiful. 

c  1420  1  LYUO.  Assembly  of  Cods  882  In  stede  of  the  bettyr 
the  worse  ther  they  ches.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  S/ir.  iv.  in. 
So,  I  will  be  free,  Euen  to  the  vttermost.  1748  SMOLLETT 
Rod.  Rund.  .\xii,  A  nose  inclining  to  the  aquiline.  1756 
KVKKK  (title)  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  cvi.  8 
Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true.  1878  T.  HARUY  Set. 
.Vatiw  vi.  iii,  There  is  too  much  reason  why  we  should  do 
the  little  we  can  to  respect  it  now. 

*  *  With  a  pi.  sb.  used  universally . 

22.  Witli  a  sb.  in  the  plural,  chiefly  the  name  of 
a  nation,  class,  or  group  of  people,  where  the  == 
'  those  who  are ' ;    'the  ...  taken  as  a  whole  '. 
Also  with  family  surnames,  as  '  the  Joneses  are  of 
\\elsh  origin'. 

c  1200  OKMIN  188  He  shall  turrnenn  burrh  hiss  spell  be 
trowwbelaise  leode.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  87  pe  saxons 
. .  Seve  kynges  made  in  engelond.  1548  w-  PATTEN  Ex  fed. 
Scot  Pref.  c  ij  b,  Neyther  the  Grekes  [nor]  the  Ruthens. 
1613  PUKCHAS  Pilgrimaged^)  246  The bodie . .  wasafflicted 
on  the  East  by  the  Persians,  on  the  West  by  the  Gotnes. 
"783  JUSTAMOND  tr.  RaynaCs  Hist.  Iiuiies  III.  380  The 
Kima.  .is  not  yet  well  know'n  to  the  botanists.  1816  CKAUB 
Eag.  Syiwnymes  139  2  The  Tarquins  were  banished  from 
Rome.  1906  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  429  These  laws  of  sight  the 
Greeks  made  it  their  business  to  analyse, 
23.  Before  an  adjective  or  participle  having  a 
plural  application  (usually  of  persons),  as  the  poor, 
those  who  or  such  as  are  poor. 

1:897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  I'ast.  C.  xxiii.  175  Da  worold- 
wisan..8a  dysejan.  31300  Prayer  26  in  O.K.  Misc.  193 
;ieue  be  hungrie  mete  and  te  nakede  iwede.  1362  LASUU 
P.  PI.  A.  Prol.  18  Alle  maner  of  men  be  mene  and  be  riche. 
1426  \UDELAY  Poems  7  Vysyte  the  seke.  1526  TINDALE 
JolM  xii.  8  The  povre  all  wayes  shall  ye  have  with  you. 
1671  MILTON  P.  R.  iv.  157  Nothing  will  please  the  difficult 
and  nice.  1742  GRAY  Ode  Spring  ii,  How  low,  how  little 
are  the  Proud,  How  indigent  the  Great  1  1812  BYRON  C/i. 
Har.  I.  xxxiv,  Here  ceased  the  swift  their  race,  here  sunk 
the  strong.  1817-18  SHELLEY  Rosalind  #  Helen  254-5  He 
was  a  coward  to  the  strong:  He  was  a  tyrant  to  the  weak. 

b.  A  pa.  pple.  so  used  may  retain  its  verbal 
construction  or  complement.  (In  this  case  those  is 
now  more  used  than  the.) 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxii.  3  He . .  clypode  ba  selaoodan  to 
bam  gyftum.  1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  49 
Dignities  which  intitle  the  inuested  with  them,  with  a  pre- 
heminence  aboue  all  other  persons.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
s.  v.  Jesuit,  The  professed  of  this  order  renounce,  .all  pre 
ferment,  and  especially  prelacy.  1817-18  SHELLEY  Rosa 
lind  f,  Helen  474  Thou  knowest  what  a  thing  is  Poverty 
Among  the  fallen  on  evil  days. 

C.  as  Demonstrative  for  ^«aH-personal)  pro 
noun.  In  late  OE.  and  early  ME.,  when  pe  was 
substituted  for  the  earlier  masc.  se,  and  subse 
quently  became  the  general  form  of  the  definite 
article  (see  A.  I  a  0  and  9),  it  was  also  used  for 
some  time  as  demonstrative  pronoun,  =  the  (man), 
that,  he,  esp.  as  antecedent  to  a  relative ;  thus  early 
MILfefe  oipe]>etim  OE.  se  fie,  =that  (man)  that, 
he  that.  The  fern,  \najifofe  (for  OE.  sio  }e)  she 
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that ;  the  pi.  pd  pf  those  that,  they  that.     (The 
neuter  was  commonly  pet  pe  or  pette.} 

c9So  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  iii.  3  ,Be*  >  forScm  Se 
[Rushw.  sebe]  secuoeden  was  Serh  esaias.  Ibid.  xy.  24 
De  vel  he  [  L.  ifse\  soSlice  onduearde.  <:  1175  Lamb.  Horn. 
05  pe  Set  biS  mid  ben  halia  gast  itend.  Ibid.  109  pe  < 
deleS  ehnessan  for  his  drihtnes  luuan,  be  bihut  his  gold 
hord  on  heouene  riche.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  217  (MS.  Eg.)  pe 
Se  [.1/.V.  7.  be  bat]  godes  mike  sechS,  iwis  he  mans  Iv.rr. 
ha.  hi]  finde  Ibid.  2.9  pe  Se  [z,.^.  Se  bet,  pe  bat]  de_}  his 
wille  mest,  he  haueo  wurst  mede.  ."1225  Ancr.  A.  52 
Mesire,  beo  ded  also  beo  is  betere  ben  ich  am.  Ibid.  86  Ase 
be  be  seio  to  be  knihte  bet  robbeS  [etc.]. 

t  The ,  particle  (conj. ,  adv. ) ,  relative  pron.  Cos. 
Forms:  1-4  «e,  pe,  (2  pee,  2-3  pa).  [OE.jfe.app. 
an  unstressed  or  worn-down  case  or  derivative  for 
mation  from  the  stem  pa-  of  THAT  demonst.  and  rel. 
pron.  Thought  by  some  to  be  a  worn-down  loca 
tive  case.  Cf.  Goth.  W-«,jW,  conj.,  similarly  used.] 

1.  Used  as  a  conjunction  introducing  clauses  of 
various  kinds  :  =  THAT  conj. 

Beowulf  1 334  Heoba  fa;hSe  wrac  be  bu  Systran  niht  grendel 
cwealdest.  Itid.  1436  He  on  holme  wax  sundes  be  saenra 
Se  hyne  swylt  for-nam.  c  looo  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  cxlin.  4  Hwait 
is  se  manna,  mihtij  Drihten,  be  bu  him  cuSlice  cyt>an 
woldest?  «i25o  Owl  «,  Night.  941  pe  Nihtegale.  .wisle 
wel . .  be  wrabbe  binymeb  monnes  red. 

b.  spec.  After  comparatives :  Than. 

cSo?  K.  /ELFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xliv.3.8  Ne  hie  selfe 
Sy  betran  ne  talien  be  uaoSre.  971  Blickl.  //«;«.  215  Da  he 
ba  hafde  twa;m  laes  be  twentij  wintra.  c  1000  A:LFRIC  Horn. 
I.  154  peos  woruld..nis..Seseliccre  ozreecan  worulde,  be 
is  sum  cweartern  leohtum  dajge.  ^1175  Lamb.  Hom.  151 
If  ?e  beoS  strengre  be  heo.  <r  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Hom.  1 19  pe 
holi  gost  com.. and  alihte  hem  of  brihtere  and  of  festere 
bileue  be  hie  hedden  er.  a  1250  Owl  f,  Night.  564  f.a  more 
be  deb  a  wrecche  wranne.  , 

c.  As  correlative  conjunction:    hwxper  . .  pe  .  .  , 
'  pe  .  .fe  .  .','  whether  .  .  or  . . '. 

c  888  K.  ALFRED  Bocth.  xxxiv.  §  6  Hwjeber  bincS  be  bonne 
bait  ba  bincg  sien,  Se  Sara  soSena  jesalSa  limu,  be  sio 
zesa/S  self V  971  Blickl.  Hom.  97  Hwyder  he  jeljeded  sy, 
Be  to  wite.  be  to  wuldre.  ciooo  ^ELFRIC  Hom.  II.  120  Da 
Gre-orius  befran,  hwsoer  ba:s  landes  folc  cristen  waere  Se 
ha:rien.  Ci2o5  LAY.  16812  Do  bine  iwille  WhaSer  swa  bu 


najoen.     CI205  AJAY.  *uoi^  4ju  i  f?~i        HT-    tt 

wult  don,  pa  us  slan  ba  us  an-hon.  a  1250  Owl  f.  Night. 
1064  Hweber  bu  wilt  wif  be  meyde.  Ibid.  1408  Sei  me  sob 
if  bu  hit  wost  Hweber  dob  wurse  fleys  be  gost.  1297  K. 
GLOUC.  (Rolls)  4507  In  woch  half  turne  he  nuste,  boweber  cst 

^Relative  particle,  a.  Appended  to  adverbs  and 
adverbial  expressions  of  time,  place,  etc.,  to  make 
them  relative  or  conjunctive.  Cf.  THAT  conj.  6. 
Also  in  for  pan  Pe  because  that,  ;p r  pan  pe  before 
that,  and  the  like. 

835  Charter  of  Abba  in  O.  E.  Texts  447  Ba  hwile  Se  hia 
hit  mid  clennisse  jehaldan  wile,  c  1160  Hatton  Gosp.  Mark 
viii.  24  pa  ba:  he  hine  be-seaj.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  87  pa 
be  heo  comen  on  midden  bere  se.  c  1200  Prm.  Coll.  Horn. 
35  pe  fiffeald  mihten  be  god  him  gef  bo  l«  he  him  shop. 
onp  Ureisun  36  in  Cott.  Horn.  193  per  Se  neure  deaS  ne 

b.  Hence  as  a  temporal  adverb  (  =  pd,  pa  pe} : 

When. 

c  1205  LAY,  263  peos  junge  v.-iman  iwerd  hire  rmd  chllde, 
be  set  leouede  Asscanius.  Ibid.  415°  P«  \f  1275  bo]  Dunewale 
hauede  isad,  al  his  folc  luuede  bene  ra;d.  a  1300  Harrow. 
Hell  (MS.  L.)  42  pe  [MS.  E.  ban]  he  com  bere  bo  [Mi>.  £.. 
ban]  seyd  he  asse  y  shal  noube  telle  be. 

3.  As  relative  pronoun  :  That,  who,  which. 

In  OE    repr.  any  case  or  number.     Also  with  ellipsis  of    ; 
antecedent,  =  he  who,  that  which,  what,=  T.HAT  rel.pron.-j.     : 

805-3'  Charter  of  Oswulf  in  O.  E.  Texts  M\s.  Se  Sas 
resettnesse  setle.  847  Charter  of  Moelwulf  in  O.  t..  I  cxts 
4)4  Donon  to  Sffim  beorje  Se  mon  hateS  set  Sa;m  holne. 
c  888  K.  yELFRED  ISoeth.  xxxiv.  §  3  His  sio  hea  goodnes  be 
he  full  is.  /«/</.  xxxvi.  §  4  (3)  pa5t  Su  majje  Sy  bet  gelefan 
SeicSe..  recce.  <:S93  -  Ow.  n.  i.  §  4  Py  -lean  geare  be 
Romana  rice  weaxan  ongann.  a  looo  Batth.  Metr.  v. 
n  Seo  bea:r  gladu  onsiene  wa:s.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  , 
vi  g  Fseder  ure  b"  be  eart  on  heofonum.  —  John  i.  26  lo- 
middes  eow  stod  be  {Liiuiisf.  Sone]  ge  ne  cunnon.  1154 
O  E  Chron.  an.  1140,  Alle  be  men  b?  mui  him  heoldon.  i 
UH7S  Cott.  Hom.  221  /Elra  bara  bi«ge  be  on  paradis 
beoS.  CI200  Trin.  Coll.  Hom.  45  pe  ^K  kinges  be 
comen  of  estriche.  c  1203  LAY.  41  Wace  wes  ihoten  pe  wel 
coube  writen.  a  1250  Owl  Si  Night.  1386  (Cott.  MS.)  for 
heo  beob  wode,  pe  \v.r.  bat]  bute  nest  gob  to  brode. 
a  1300  Harrow.  Hell  (MS.  L.)  24  Moyses,  be  holy  wyht 
[MS.  whyt],  pe  heuede  be  lawe  to  ?eme  ryht.  13. .  Cursor 
M.  24317  (Edin.)  Wit  hard  thrauis  be  [atxtrJUSS.  bat]  lie 
brow  pa!  sau  bat  he  to  ded  him  drew,  c  1350  Will.  Palerne 
4422  Sche . .  went  Into  a  choys  chaumber  pe  clerli  waspemted. 
£1460  Oseney  Regr.  166  He  liryngeth  also  Anober  charter 

..the  witnyssith  [orig.  Cartam  . .  que  testatur]  that  the 
Same  Nicoll  yafe  [etc.].  Ibid.  170  For  be  Sowle  of  my 
ffadur  Robert  Doylly  be  bat  same  church  foundid. 

b.  When  the  relative  was  governed  by  a  preposi 
tion,  the  latter  followed  before  the  verb. 
a  ooo  0.  E.  Chron.  an.  885,  He  sende  him . .  ba=re  rode  da:] 

be  Crist  on  browude.    c  looo  Ags.  Gosp.  Mark  n.  4  pa;t  bed    i 

be  se  lama  on  Ueg. 

C.  In  Old  English  the  relative  was  also  expressed    , 

by  adding  pe  to  the  demonstrative  pronoun  se,  sio, 
pxt;   thus,  sepe,  seo-pe,  pxt-pe  or  pxtte,  Pxs-pe,   \ 
fxm-pe,  etc.  ;  but  this  combination   scarcely  sur 
vived  after  noo. 

*v,CharterofAlba  in  O.  E.  Texts  448  Swslc  monn  se  Se 
to  minum  arfe  foe.  ^893  K.  /ELFREI.  On,.n.  iv.  §  8  Seo 
ilce  bunt,  .seo  Se  ma;st  was.  c  1000  A.LJRIC  Gen.  vi.  2  Hi 

namon  him  wif  of  eallum  bam,  ba  b=  his  securon.  c  1000 
Ags.  Cosp.  Matt.  iii.  3  Dys  ys  se  be  8am  oe  secwedeii  ys.  | 


THEAL. 

a  1175  Cott.  Hom.  227  Se  soSe  sceppende  se  be  aue  is  god. 
C1I75  Lamb.  Hom.  5  He  is  iblesced  be  be  her  cumet  on 
drihtenes  nome. 

d.  To  express  the  genitive  case  whose,  of  which, 
pe  or  se  Se  was  followed  by  a  possessive  pronoun  : 
cf.  THAT  rel.  pron.  9. 

a 800  CYNEWULF  Elene  162  Se  God.. be  bis  his  beacen 
wies.  £850  O.  E.  Martyrol.  118  pa^re  fuemnan  tid  be  hire 
noma  waa  sancta  Anatolia,  a  900  Psalm  xxxii.  ii  tThorpe) 
Eadi^  byb  b^t  kynn,  be  swylc  God  byS  heora  God.  a  lizz 
O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  ion,  .lElmitr.  .be  se  arcb. 
/Elfeah  ax  jenerede  his  life. 

TheCSe,S3),aifo.  Alsosfse.  [OE.JI, originally 

locative  or  instrumental  case  of  the  demonstrative 
and  relative  pron.  se,  sfr,J>xt.  In  OE.  interchang 
ing  with  py :  see  THY  adv.] 
1.  Preceding  an  adjective  or  adverb  in  the  com 
parative  degree,  the  two  words  forming  an  ad 
verbial  phrase  modifying  the  predicate. 

The  radical  meaning  is '  in  or  by  that ',  '  in  or  by  so  much  \ 
e  g  '  if  you  sow  them  now,  they  will  come  up  the  sooner  ; 
1  he  has  had  a  holiday,  and  looks  the  better ',  to  which  the 
pleonastic '  for  it '  has  been  added,  and  the  sentence  at  length 
turned  into  '  he  looks  the  better  for  his  holiday  . 

<:897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xvii.  122  Oft  >io  wund 
biS  OSes  be  wierse  &  oy  mare,  c  1175  Lamb.  Hom.  87  pa 
cleopede  god  be  ner  Moyses  him  to.  e  1205  LAY.  30597  Oi 
bere  brede  he  at  sone  ber  after  him  wes  ba?  bet.  cizgo 
Beket  1252  in  i'.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  142  He  chaungede  is  name, 
be  sikerloker  forlo  go.  (11300  Cursor  M.  3651  (Cott.) 
bat  he  be  mai  be  less  mistru,  pou  sal  sai  bou  ert  esau.  1398 
TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  K.  v.  xxxviii.  (Bodl.  MS.',  He  [ihe 
stomach]  is  rowje.  .to  holde  be  better  be  mete  bat  he  fongib. 
£1430  H<nu  Gd.  ll'i/e  taught  Dau.  191  in  Babees  Bk.  41  pe 
work  is  \K  sonner  do  bat  hab  many  handis.  1526  TINDALE 
John  xix.  8  When  Pilate  herde  that  sayinge,  he  was  the 
moare  afrayde  [1388  WYCLIF,  he  dredde  the  mere].  1596 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  VI.  ii.  33  That..  I  may  beare  armes,..Ihe 
rather,  since  that  fortune  hath  this  day  Given  to  me  the 
spoile  of  this  dead  knight.  1621  FLETCHER  Wild  Goose 
Chase  iv.  i,  'Tis  not  to  be  help'd  now.  Lit.  The  more  s  my 
Miserie.  1782  CowrER  Mnt.  Forbearance  24  Your  fav  rite 
horse  Will  never  look  one  hair  the  worse.  1838  RLSKIN 
Ess.  Painting  f.  Music  8  24  Wks.  1903  I.  285  And  if  others  do 
not  follow  their  example,— the  more  fools  they.  1883  Lam 
Times  27  Oct.  425';  What  student  is  the  better  for  master, 
ing  these  futile  distinctions? 

fb.  In  phrased  less  (the),(  =L.  qiionunus},  OE. 
le-lxs  pe,  Early  ME.  (pe)  Ixste,  now  LEST  conj.  q.  v. 
[1:825  Vest.  Psalter  ii.  12  Dyles  hwonne  eorsie  dryhten.] 
071  Blickl.  Hom.  65  pe  las  hi  us  besencean  on  helle  grund. 
"  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John  v.  14  Ne  synga  ba,  be-lss  be  be  on 
sumon  bingon  wyrs  Betide,  a  noo  in  N  apier  O.  t.  Glosses 
i.  3675  Pe  teste  sehremde.  [1175  :  see  LEST  conj.} 
2.  The  .  .  the  .  . :  by  how  much  .  .  by  so  much ; 
in  what  degree  .  .  in  that  degree  .  .  [  =  L.  quo  .  . 
co  .  .,  Gr.  oatf  .  .  roo-ovrif  .  .]  :  denoting  propor 
tional  dependence  between  the  notions  expressed 
by  two  clauses,  each  having  the  +  a  comparative ; 
one  the  being  demonstrative,  and  the  other  relative. 
The  relative  clause  usually  comes  first,  e.  g.  '  The 
more  one  has,  the  more  one  wants ' ;  but  the  order 
may  be  reversed,  as'  One  wants  the  more,  the  more 
one  has ' ;  and  in  either  order  the  comparative  in 
the  relative  clause  is  sometimes  followed  by  that, 

e.  g.  '  the  more  that  one  has'.     In  OE.  commonly 
iy;  ME. /*',>::  see  THY  adv. 

c&r,  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  Pref.  5  Eif t  her  oy 
mara  wisdom  on  londe  ware,  Sy  we  ma  jeSeoda  cuoon. 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7547  Pe  '>'or<:  M  a  mon  can,  be 
more  wurbe  he  b.  13. .  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  Ly. 
xii.  95  pe  more  we  trace  be  Trimte,  pe  more  we  falle  in 
fantasye.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  v.  14  Ay  be  elder  it  es, 
be  whittere  it  waxes,  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Pales  i  Vitt  bai 
er  ay  be  langer  be  wers.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  H.  iv.  445 
Though  the  Camomile,  the  more  it  is  troden,  the  faster  it 
growes;  yet  Youth,  the  more  it  is  wasted,  the  sooner  it 
teares.  1690  T.  SAUNDERS  in  nM  Rep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.  App.  VII.  in  As  to  our  sea  analrs..the  lesse  I  say 
the  better.  1771  in  J.  Watson  Jtdtmrgk  Abbey  (1894)  98  T 
bells  must  be  removed,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  c  1790 
IhllsoNicA.  Art  i.  208  The  smaller  a  lens  is, and  the  more :its 
convexity,  the  nearer  is  its  focus,  and  the  more  us  magnify, 
ing  power.  1855  KINCSLEY  Ifcstw.  Wo/  iv  The  less  said  the 
sooner  mended.  1874  MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches 
26  The  higher  the  windows  are  from  the  ground  the  better. 
Proverbial  expression.  The  more,  the  merrier. 

The,  obs.  form  of  THEE  pers.  pron.,  iHEEi'.1, 
to  prosper,  THEY,  THIGH,  THOUGH. 

The,  the,  thea,  obs.  forms  of  TEA. 

Thead  (P«l).  Now  dial.  Also  4  J>ede,  5-6 
thede.  [Etymology  unascertained.]  A  brewer  s 
strainer;  =  TAP-HOSK  :  see  quot.  a  1825. 

„  E.  E.  Allit.  f.  B.  1717  Hifore  by  borde  hatz  bou 
bro«  beuerage  in  bede.  c  144°  1'ronip .  fan.  490/1  Thede, 
bruarys  instrument,  qnalns.  153°  ""*«•]*'£.  TS-/  1 
brewars  instrument,  a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Angha,  Thead 
the  tall  wicker  strainer  placed  in  the  mash-tub  over  the  hole 
in  the  bottom,  that  the  wort  may  run  off  clear.  <r  1850 
•  "li),  Spiggot  and  thead. 


Catalogue  in   'Leicester  Gloss.  (18 
1881  Itid.,  Thead,  a  'tap-whisk  . 

Theaf(e,  Theaft,  obs.  ff.  THEAVE,  THEFT. 
Theak,  variant  of  THEEK  v.,  to  thatch. 
tTheal.thele.   Obs.     Forms:   (I  ]>elu,  pel, 
f>ell),  6  thele,  thel,  theall,  7  (9  dial.}  theal. 


ana  ounihbelu  '  castle-floor ',  agreeing  in  i. — 

pel,  }cll,  neut.,  board,  plank,  floor,  in  one  place 


THEANDRIC. 


THEATRE 


1  (iron)  plate  '.  These  point  to  OTeut.  forms  *pe!d 
fern.,  *J>£lo"*  neuter,  whence  also  *feljont  *J>i/joti, 
\YGer.  *}ittjot  OK.///&,  QN.filja  fern.  dealt  plank, 
OHG.  dilla  board,  MLG.  dele,  Du.  o^/deal,  plank  : 
cf.  also  the  Finnish  borrowed  word  tcljo.  The  long 
yap  between  the  latest  OK.  example  of  -fclu  and 
the  Eng.  thele,  after  1500,  is  noteworthy ;  perh.  the 
word  came  down  within  a  limited  district.  Cf. 
the  place-name  £elwwi(p.  E.  Chron.  an.  923), Thel- 
wall  in  Cheshire.] 

1.  (OE.)  A  floor. 

agooBeown/f^j  Eul  benc-belu  blode  bestymed.  {Cf.  Ibid. 
1239  Benc-belu  beredon  :  hit  £eond-bra:ded  wearfl  beddum 
ond  bolstrum,]  a.  xooo  Fight  at  Fimtesburg  30  Uuruh<Vlu 
dynede. 

2.  A  board,  plank,  deal.     Cf.  DEAL  sb* 

1517  in  Market  Harborougk  Rec.(i8qo)  22  j,  I  wyll  yl  Richard 
Page.. shall  have  a  lede,  a  mawnger,  a  rake  and  thelys, 
beyngeat  ya  sygne  of  Swanne  in  Harborow.  1511  Notting 
ham  A'tv.  III.  355  Item  anoyer  pres  borde  and  a  thele  yat 
ley  at  the  kychyn  dore.  1562  Ludlow  Churchw,  Ace. 
(Camden)  no  For  thele  to  mende  the  churche  dore.  1586 
Church™.  Ace.  St.  Martin,  Leicester  in  N.  $  Q.  6th  -Ser. 
VII.  249/2  Tooplancke  and  too  thels  [for  the  library].  1618 
in  Arclt£ologia  XLIV.  402  Item  4  greate  theales  of  30  foot 
a  piece  3  foot  3  inches  broad  and  three  inches  thicke.  1624 
Althorp  .IAS",  in  Simpkinson  W 'ash ing 'tons  App.  p.  Ivii,  Aug. 
7.  To  Butlin  3  dales  sawing  thealts,  &  2  dales  making  a  dore 
for  Mri*  Segrave's  house  oo  05  oo.  1847-78  HALUWKLL, 
TJwtilt  a  board  ;  a  plank;  a  joist.  Leic. 

Theam,  thearae,  obs.  ff.  TEAM,  THEME. 
[  t  Theaming, ///.  a.  '(  Some  error. 

1509:  see  ARSEDINK.] 

Theaiidric  (jv'ise'ndrik),  a.  [ad.  eccl.  Gr. 
9tav 5pt«os,  f.  OiavSpos  god-man  (f.  Oeos  god  +  dvrjp 
man) :  see  -1C.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  both  God  and 
man ;  partaking  of  both  the  human  and  the  divine. 

1612  T.  TAYLOR  Cffmtn,  Titus  ii.  14  It  was.  .neither  meerely 
diuine,  nor  meerely  humane,  but  (as  Diuines  speake)  the- 
andrike.  1828  1C.  IRVING  Serinens  I.  i4O  +  p.  Ixix,  A  class  of 
here  tics.,  assert  ing,  that  there  was  only  one  operation,  The- 
andric  or  Godmaiily.  1843  J.  U.  ROBKRTSON  tr.  Mohler's 
Symbotik  iii.  §  n  (ed.^)83  So  that  this  regeneration  con 
stitutes  one  theandric  work. 

So  f  Thea-ndrical  a.  Obs.  [see  -ICAL]. 

1656  JEANKS  Futn,  Christ  36  To  performe  them  as  God 
man,  is  appropriate  to  Christ. .  .As  ascribed  unto  him,  they 
are,  say  Divines;  Theandrical,  that  is,  divinely  humane. 
1693  OWEN  Holy  Spirit  as  Comforter  i.  Wks.  1855  IV.  358 
He  who  worketli  them  [his  mediatory  operations]  is  God, 
and  He  worketh  them  all  as  God-man  ;  whence  they  are 
theandrical. 

Theangeline  (l>/\£e'nd£cl9irO.  rare-1.  [f.Gr. 
0cdyye\ts  (-id-)  an  intoxicating  herb  (Pliny)  +  -INK.] 
Name  of  a  plant  said  by  Pliny  to  grow  on  Libanus. 

1835  BAILICY  Mystic  33  The  bruised  theangeline,  which 
gives  Prophetic  sense. 

Theanthropic  0/iftnJiVpik),  a.  [f.  eccl.  Gr. 
0tdv6ptanost  THEANTHKOPO3  +  -ic.]  Pertaining, 
relating  to,  or  having  the  nature  of  both  God  and 
man  ;  at  once  divine  and  human. 

1651  BENLOWES  Theoph.  i.  Ixxviii,  The  Theanthropick 
Word,  That  Mystick  Glasse  of  Revelation>.  1864  in 
WEBSTKR.  1868  GLADSTONE  Glean.  (1879)  III.  55  The 
theanthropic  idea,  the  idea  of  God  made  man  without 
ceasing  to  be  God,  was.  .familiar.. to  the  old  mythology. 
1879  —  in  igt/i  Cent.  Oct.  765  An  anthropomorphic  or  thean- 
thropic  system  of  marvellous  imaginative  splendour.  1882 
C\VK  &  BANKS  tr.  Dorner's  Chr,  Doctr.  197  An  image  of 
Christ .  .which  is  actually  and  truly  human  and  Divine  at 
uiice,  that  is  theanthropic. 

So  Theanthro'pical  a,  rare  [see  -ICAL]. 

1846  WORCKSTER  cites  Bib.  AY/. 

Theanthropism  (Jj«iSe-nJ>r<Jpiz'm).  [f.  as  preo. 

+  -ISM.] 

1.  TheoL  The  doctrine  of  the  union  of  the  divine 
and  human  natures,  or  of  the  manifestation  of  God 
as  man,  iti  Christ. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  xxiv.  (1882^  301  Speaking  theo 
logically  and  impersonally,  i.  e.  of  Psilanthropism  and 
rheanthropism  as  schemes  of  belief.  1867  WESICOTT  in 
Contemp.  Rev.  VI.  417  If  we  might  venture  to  use  a  word 
not  wholly  without  ancient  precedent,  it  [Christianity]  might 
be  described  as  Theanthropism.  It  proclaims  not  a  con- 
ceplion  of  God,  but  a  manifestation  of  God.  1875  LIGHT- 
FOOT  Comm.  Col.  (ed.  2)  119  The  monotheism  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  supplemented  by  the  theanthropismofthe  New. 

2.  Alythol.  The  attribution  of  human  nature  or 
character  to  the  gods. 

Cf.  ANTHROPOPHUISM,  which  word  Mr.  Gladstone,  writing 
to  the  Editor  in  July  1883,  said  he  had  given  up  and  had 
1  taken  refuge  in  theanthropistn  '. 

1878  GLADSTONE  Prim.  Homer  iii,  50  Greatly  out  of  keep 
ing  with  the  anthropomorphism,  or,  as  1  would  rather  call  it, 
theanthropism,  of  the  Olympian  sy^em. 

So  Tliea  nthropist,  a  believer  in  theanthropism 
(also  attrib.  or  as  adj.}  ;  Tfceanthropo'loffy  — 
theanthropism. 

1816  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rein.  (1836)  I.  39.$  This  is  evident, 
that  if  the  "theanthropist  is  a  Christian,  the  psilantliropist 
cannot  be  so.  1887  Dublin  Rev.  Apr.  248  The  theanthropist 
or  Christian  doctrine.  1845  F.  BAKHAM  A  9  "Theanthro- 
pology,  or  the  doctrine  of  God  in  man  and  the  form  of  man. 
Thea  nthropos.  Obs.  [a.  eccl.  Gr.  ecdvepca- 
iros  god-man,  f.  0«os  God  +dv&po:iros  man.]  A  title 
given  to  Jesus  Christ  as  being  both  God  and  man. 

1635  QUAKLKS  Emblems  i.  fnvoc.  33  Thou  great  Theanthro- 

£3S,  that  giv'nt  and  crown 'st  Thy  gifts  in  dust.      ^11704  T. 
RQWN  Dial.  Dead,  Friendship  Wu.  1711  IV.  54  \Vlitn  this 


great  Deliverer  came,  they  (the  Jews]  very  fairly  Murder 'd 
him;  and  from  this  Theantropo*  it  is  that  the  Christians  derive 
..their  Religion.  1730  BAILEY  (folio),  Thea'nthropos. 
Hence  Tlieantliropophagy  (-p'fad.^i)  [-PHAGY]  : 
see  quot. ;  Theanthroposopliy  (-pM)  [-SOPHY], 
a  system  of  belief  concerning  the  God- man ; 
The  an  tli  ropy  (-se'njjr^pi)  [ad.  eccl.  Gr.  $(av&pw- 
vid],  the  fact  of  being  God-man,  the  union  of  divine 
and  human  natures  (in  Christ). 

1654  JER.  TAYLOR  Real  I'rcs.  xii.  §  14.  281  Cardinal  Perron 

..says,  that  they  deny  anthropophagy,  but  did  not  deny 

*Theanthropophagy,  saying,  that  they  did  not  eat  the  flesh, 

1    or  drink  the  bloud  of  a  nicer  man,  but  of  Christ  who  was 

;     God  and  man.    IS^COLKRIDGE  Lttt.t  to  jf.  H.  Green  1895) 

;    683  Of  Schilling's  Theology  and  "Theanthroposophy,  the 

,     telescopic  stars  and  nebuhu  are  too  many  for  my  lgra-.p  of 

I    eye '.      1658  J.   KOBINSOS    Endoxa   i.    19    Christ. .  by   bis 

"Theanthropy.. knew  Judas  to  be  one  [a  hypocrite].     1689 

NOKRIS  Rcjl.,  etc.  (1691)  198  Here  also  we  meet  with  a  new 

Theanthropy,  a  strange  Composition  of  God  and  Man. 

Thearcliic  (Jw'iaukik),//.  [ad.  eccl.  Gr.  0eapx<- 
*oy,  f.  Oeapxia  :  see  next  and -1C.  In  lateL.  thcarchi- 
i  us  (Scotus  Krigena,  1:860).]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
thearchy. 

1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  xiv.  ii.  (1864)  IX.  63  Jesus,  .is  the 
Thearchic  Intelligence,  the  super-subatantial  Being.  1890 
HATCH  Hibbert  Lect.  x.  304  Initiated  in  the  t  bear  chic 
mysteries. 

Thearchy  (hraaki),  [ad.  eccl.  Gr.  Btapxia,  f. 
Ofvs  God  -f  'OLpxia  a  ruling.] 

1.  The  rule  or  government  of  God  or  of  a  god  ; 
a  theocracy. 

1643  Subject  of  Sitpremaciet  etc.  42  There  ends  Monarchy 
as  a  Thcarchie,  or  divine  dynastie.    6*1643  ^Iftxime^s   Un 
folded  8  Thearchie,  or  Gods  Government    in    Families,   a 
Nation,  and  all  Nations.     1863  WHY  IK  MELVILLE  Gladia- 
',    tors  I.  254  His  [the  Jew's]  belief  in  that  direct  thearchy,  to 
'    which  he  was  bound  by  the  ties  of  gratitude. 

2.  An  order  or  system  of  deities.      (Cf.  HIER 
ARCHY  i,  3.) 

1839  BAILEY  Fes  t  tts  i,  (1852)  ir  From  rank  to  rank  in 
Thearchy  divine,  We  angel  raylets  gladden  in  thy  sight. 
1876  GLADSTONE  Homeric  Synchr.  245  Pan  was  one  of  the 
younger  gods  in  the  Hellenic  thearchy.  1899  Literary 
Guide  i  Dec.  178/1  When  Je^us  entered  upon  his  ministry, 
the  Olympian  thearchy  ..was  already  tottering  to  its  fall. 

Thear^e,  Thearme,  obs.  ff.  THERE,  THARM. 
Theat  ()»t).  Sc.  Also  5-9  thete,  6  theatt, 
(tyghte),  8-9  theet.  [Etymology  obscure  :  deriva 
tion  from  ON.  f&t-r  tight,  has  been  suggested  ;  cf. 
tyght  in  quot.  1573.]  //.  *The  ropes  or  traces,  by 
means  of  which  horses  draw  in  a  carriage,  plough, 
or  harrow*  (Jam.)  :  now  chiefly  of  the  plough. 

1496  slcc.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  \.  293  Item,  for  xiij  slane 

and  a  pund  of  towis  to  be  thetis,     1513  DOUGLAS  sKitcis  xn. 

ix.  77  The  renisand  the  thelis,  Quharwyth  hys  stedis  ;okkit 

war  in  thretis.     [\$T$Lanc.  ll'itts  (Chetham  Soc.)  III.  61 

Twoo   payre  of  tyghtes  or  trases   for   horses    w*h    withes 

of  iren.J     1599  .-H'erdeenRegr,  (1848)  II.  183  Cutting  with 

his  knyflf  the  theattis  of  the  said  pleucht.      1792  Statist. 

|    Ace.  Scot,  IV.  j95Tlie  rashen  theets  [are  supplanted]  by  the 

!    iron  traces.     1844  STEPHENS  />'£.  Farm  II.  694  The  sort  of 

1    harness  with  which  he  is  first  invested  is  that  of  the  plough, 

'    consisting  of  a  bridle,  collar,.. and  back-band  and  chains,  or 

theats,  as  these  are  called  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

b.  In  fig.  and  allusive  expressions :   cf.  f  races. 
;    Out  of  theats  (also  out  of  theet},  out  of  bounds  :  sec 
quot.  1 710, and  cf.  'to  kick  over  the  traces*  (KICK 
z/.i  i  c). 

1682  PEDEN  In  Life  ff  Prvph.  (1868)  13  Good  Lord,  cut 
their  theets,  that  their  swingle-trees  may  fall  to  the  ground. 
1710  KUDUIMAN  Gloss.  Douglas  s.v.  Thetis,  Ye  are  out  of 
theet,  Le.  ye  are  extravagant  or  in  the  wrong.  1731  T. 
BOSTON  Mem.  v.  53  They  were  going  to  call  a  new  upstart, 
one  that  broke  the  thetes.  1871  W.  ALEXANDER  Johnny 
\  Gibb  ii,  Keep  baith  laird  an*  tenan1  slraucht  i1  the  theets. 

Theater,  variant  spelling  of  THEATRE. 

Hence  fTheatc'rian,  one  connected  with  the 
stage;  an  actor  {ods.}. 

1602  DEKKtn6'rt/m>;«.  Wks.  1873  I.  244  One  of  these  part- 
takers..  (Players  I  meane)  Theaterians,  Stage-walkers. 

Theatine  (jH-atam),  sb.  (a.}  R.  C.  Ch.     Also  7 
\    Tiatine,  7-9  Theatin.     [ad.  mod.L.  theatluus,  f. 
Tieaft,  ancient  name  of  Chieti  in  Italy  :  see  -INK  *. 
j    So  F.  thtatin,  obs.  It.  theattni  pi.  (Florio).]     A 
member  of  a  congregation  or  order  of  '  regular 
clerks'  founded  in  15^4  by  St.  Cajetan  in  conjunc 
tion  with  John  Peter  Caraffa  (till  then  Archbishop  of 
Chieti,  whence  the  name,  and  later  Pope  Paul  IV). 
A  corresponding  order  of  nuns  was  founded  c  1600. 

1597-8  BP.  HALL  Sat,  iv.  vii.  32  Like  to  a  false  dissembling 
Thtatine.  1631  LITHCOW  Trav.  x.  472  The  Tiatines  would 
twice  a  day  visile  mee.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Thcatins.  1686  tr. 
/iouhonrs"  St.  Ignatius  n.  136  The  great  correspondence 
which  Ignatius  held  witli  Caraffa,.  .thence,  .the  People  in 
those  limes  called  Ignatius  and  his  Companions,  Theatins. 
1736  CHANDLER  Hist.  Perscc.  291  Those  who  are  to  die  have 
two  monks  or  Theatins,  as  they  call  them,  walking  by  them. 
1889  BRIDCETT  &  KNOX  Q.  Eliz.  <y  Cath.  Hierarchy  ix.  215 
The  aim  of  the  Theatines  was  the  reformation  of  the  secular 
clergy  and  the  sane titicat ion  of  the  faithful. 

b.  as  adj.    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Theatines. 

1693  tr.  Emilianne's  Hist.  Monasi.  Ord.  xviii.  186  They 
h;id  in  some  countries  the  name  of  Theatin  Jesuits.  1885 
Cath.  Diet.  793/1  The  Theatine  nuns  were  founded  by  the 
B.  Ursula  Beuincasa.  1903  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  Apr.  277  The 
terrible  personality  of  the  Theatine  bishop. 

Theatral  (jw'atral),  a.      Now   rare.     [;ul.   L. 


theatral-is,  f.  theiitntni  THEATRE  :  see  -AL.     So  F. 

th^dlral  (i6th  c.).]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected 
with  the  theatre  ;  theatrical;  dramatic. 

1594  R.  ASHLEY  tr.  LoysU  Roytf  They  pardoned  Roscius, 
the  Authour  of  the  law  Theatral.  1665  URATHWAIT  Com* 
incut  Ttvo  Tales  23  He  [Absolom].  .in  Theatral  actions  per 
sonates  Herod  in  his  Majesty.  1755  in  JOHNSON.  1904 
Times  16  Aug.  5/2  Impre-ssivenesb.  .depends,  .on  the  vast 
extent  and  theatral  disposition  of  the  whole. 

Hence  The  atralize  t-.,  trans,  to  adapt  for 
performance  on  the  stage. 

1825  CARLYLE  Schiller  App.  270  Schiller  had  engaged  to 
thcutralize  his  original  edition  of  the  Robbers. 

Theatre,  theater  (jM-ataj),.^.    Forms :  4-5 

teatre,  4-  theatre,  5-  theater,  [ad.  (directly, 
or  through  OF.)  L.  theatnttnt  a.  Gr.  Qtarpov,  a 
place  for  viewing,  esp.  a  theatre,  f.  QeaaQat  to  be 
hold  (ct.  &ea  sight,  view,  0€arij9  a  spectator).  The 
word  was  completely  naturalized  in  L.,  whence  It., 
Sp.  teatro,  Tg.  theatro,  OF.  teatre,  theatre  (u- 
I3th  c.),  whence  perh.  the  ME.  forms,  mod.F. 
tht&tre\  also  Gcr.,  Du.,  Da.  thea'ter^  Sw.  tea'tcr. 

The  earliest  recorded  Kng.  forms,  c  1380,  are  theatre 
and  tcaire\  from  c  1550  to  1700,  or  later,  the  prevalent 
spelling  was  thtatcr  (>o  in  Dictionaries  from  Cawdrcy  to 
Kersey),  but  theatre  in  Holland,  Milton,  Fuller,  I)r>den, 
Addison,  Pope;  Bailey  1721  has  both,  '  Theatre,  Theater': 
and  between  17^0  and  1750,  theater  was  dropped  in  1'ritain, 
but  has  been  retained  or  (':)  revived  in  U.S.  The  pronuncia 
tion  Cb'i^**t3J),  or  its  accentuation]  appears  in  Lydgate,  and 
is  still  in  vulgar  use;  the'ater  is  found  as  early  as  1591.) 

1.  Gr.  and  Rom.  .Intiq.  A  place  constructed  in 
the  open  air,  for  viewing  dramatic  plays  or  other 
spectacles. 

It  had  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle;  the  auditorium 
was  usually  excavated  from  a  hill-side,  the  .seats  rising  in 
ticis  above  and  behind  one  another;  the  or  client™,  occu 
pied  by  the  chorus,  separated  ihc  stage  from  the  auditorium. 

c  1374  CHAUCEK  Bucth,  i.  pr.  i.  2  (Camb,  MS.)  Comune 
strompetes  of  swich  a  place  bat  men  clepyn  the  tbuatrc. 
1382  \VVCLIF  Acts  xix.  29  Tbei  maden  a  sawt  with  oon 
ynwit,  orwillc,  in  to  the  teatre  [gloss  or  conmne  biholdyng 
place].  i4i2-zoL,YDG.  Chron.  Troy\\\,  5442  Incompleynynge, 
pitously  in  rage.  In  be  theatre,  with  a  ded  visage.  1540-1 
ELVOT  linage  Cop.  69  Many  woulde  re>orte  to  the  common 
houses  called  Theatres,  and  purposing  sume  matter  of 
philosophy,  wold  there  dispute  openly.  1591  SPKNSKK  Ruins 
of  Time  92  High  towers,  fain;  temples,  goodly  theaters. 
1697  POTTER  A  tit  if/,  dccce  I.  viii.  I.  37  fl^tioi-  was  a  Musick- 
Theater,  Built  by  I'md^  1840  AKNOLU  Hist.  Rome  xxxvh. 
II.  477  The  whole  Tarimtint  people  were  assembled  in  tlie 
theatre. 

fb.   An  amphitheatre.  Obs. 

{.-1386  CHAUCER  Kntls  T.  10.7  Swich  a  noble  Theatre  as 
it  was,  I  dar  wel  seyn  in  this  world  ther  nas.  a  1548  HALL 
Chron.i  Hen.  IV  2  b,  Then  he  graunted  them  the  battaill  i\: 
assigned  the  place  to  be  at  the  cilce  of  Covuitree. ,  where  he 
caused  a  sumpteous  theatre  and  listes  royal . .  to  be  prepared. 
C.  A  natural  formation  or  place  suggesting  such 
a  structure. 

1652  Dtnincs  Epigr.  Poems  102  O  wilt  ihou  be  Diana, 
haunt  these  fields,  This  Theater  both  woods  and  fountains 
ycelds?  1667  MII.TON  /*.  L.  iv.  141  Shade  above  shade,  a 
\\oodie  Theatre  Of  stateliest  view.  1697  DKVDEN  sEneid 
v.  377  A  native  theatre,  which  rising  slow,  By  just  degrees 
o'erlook'd  the  ground  below.  1727-46  THOMSON*  Summer 
7--o  Mid  the  central  depth  of  blackening  woods,  HJgh-rais'd 
in  solemn  theatre  around.  1818  BYRON  Ch.  I/ar.  iv.  xlviii, 
(iirt  by  her  theatre  of  hills.  1886  Ru SKIN  Pmtcritti  I.  ix. 
288  In  Jura  is  a  far  retiring  theatre  of  rising  terraces. 

fd.  A  circular  basin  of  water.   Ohs. 
1645  EVELYN  Diary  5  May,  A  streanie  precipitating  into 
a  large  theater  of  water.     Ibid^  In  one  of  these  theaters  uf 
water  is  an  Atlas  spouting  up  the  streame  to  a  very  great 
height. 

2.  In  modern  use,  An  edifice  specially  adapted  to 
dramatic  representations ;  a  playhouse. 

Its  essential  parts,  as  in  sense  i,  are  the  stage  for  the 
actors,  and  the  auditorium  (the  latter  consisting  of  ranges  of 
seats,  one  above  another) ;  the  stage  is  furnished  with 
movable  scenes  and  more  or  less  elaborate  stage  machinery 
for  their  production  and  removal.  In  i6-i7th  c.  the  building 
was  only  partially  roofed;  it  is  now  entirely  under  cover. 

At  first  apparently  the  proper  name  of  a  particular  play, 
house  in  Shoreditch,  outside  the  City  of  London,  built  1576  : 
see  Arber,  Gossan's  Schools  of  Abuse ;  Introd.  8,  and  early 
quots. 

latent  theatre,  a  theatre  established  or  licensed  by  royal 
letters  patent  (the  first  two  of  winch  were  granted  in  1603). 
Their  exclusive  privileges  were  abolished  in  1843.  Saloon 
theatre^  Variety  theatre',  see  quots.  1892,  1902,  Picture 
theatre^  a  hall  in  which  kinematographic  pictures  are  ex- 
hibited,  a  '  picture  palace '. 

1577  NOR THBROOKK  />/«»£•  (1579)  29 b;  Thoscplaces. .  which 
are  made  vp  and  builded  for  suche  Phies  and  interludes,  as 
the  Theatre  and  Curtaine  is,  1578  J.  StDOEWOOD  Serw. 
Paul's  Cross  24  If  you  resorte  to  the  Theatre,  the  Curtayne, 
and  other  placesofPlayesintheCitie.  Ibid.  134  The  gorgeous 
Playing  place  erected  in  the  fieldes.  .as  they  please  to  haue 
it  called,  a  Theatre.  1593  SIIAKS.  Ric/t./I,  v.  ii.  23  As  in  a 
Theater,  the  eyes  of  men  After  a  well  grac'd  Actor  leaues 
the  Stage,  Are  idlely  bent  on  him  that  enters  next.  1603 
DRAYTON  Odes  vii.  56  Till  with  shrill  Claps  the  Theater  doe 
shake.  a  1658  CLEVELAND  Christchurch  Windows  215 
Tln»e  that  before  our  Glass  Scaffolds  prefer  Would  turn  our 
Temple  to  a  Theater.  1701  Lend.  Gas.  No.  3750/4  The 
Patentees  of  the  Theater-Royal  in  Covent-Garden.  1788 
Act  28  Gco.  ///,  c.  30  Such  Trajedies,  Comedies,. .  Plays,  or 
Farces,  as  now  are,  or  hereafter  shall  be  acted,  performed, 
or  represented  at  either  of  the  Patent  or  Licensed  Theatres 
iit  the  City  of  Westminster.  1864  DORAN  Ann.  of  Stage 
II.  xi.  Suppl.  186  List  of  the  principal  Dramatic  Pieces 
prmlucedat  the  Patent  Theatres,  from  t he  Retirement  of  Gar- 
lick  to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  1888  WILLIAMS 


THEATRE. 

in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII.  227/1  In  the  provinces  patent 
theatre^  were  established  at  liath  by  8Geo.  III.c.  io.  Ibid. 
227/2  The  exclusive  rights  of  the  patent  theatres  were  also 
recognized  in  the  Music  Hall  Act  of  1752.  1892  Daily  News 
26  Sept.  2/4  To  erect  a  roomy  theatre  of  varieties—  which 


.  — 

seems  to  be  modern  English  for  music  hall.  1902  Encycl. 
(s.v.  Music  Halls]  The  '  saloon  theatres  ' 
re  the  music  halls  of  to-day,  and_  they 

f 


Brit.  XXXI.  45  2  ( 

of  the  'thirties  were  e  musc  as  o  o-,  _ 
owed  their  form  and  existence  to  the  restrictive  action  of 
the  patent  theatres.  Ibid.  46/2  The  saloon  theatres  rarely 
offended  the  patent  houses,  and  when  they  did  the  law  was 
soon  put  in  motion.  1911  London  Opinion  13  May  248/1 
A  picture  theatre  [where]  such  films  as  Foxhunting  .  .  the 
Boat  Race..  or  the  Derby  are  being  shown. 

1  3.  transf.  a.  The  stage  or  platform  on  which 
a  play  is  acted.  Obs. 

1589  RIDER  Bibl.  Scliol.  1484  A  theater,  or  scaffold  whereon 
musitions,  singers,  or  such  like  shew  their  cunning,  orchestra. 
1647  TRAPP  COIHIII.  Rom.  i.  20  Clearly  seen  :  As  in  a  mlrrour, 
or  as  on  a  theatre.  1659  STANLEY  Hist.  P/iilos.  III.  in.  23 
Some  plead  in  the  Forum,  others  act  on  the  theater,  a  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist,  (i  776)  IV.  93  Like  the  ghost  on  a  theatre. 

b.  A  theatreful  of  spectators  ;  the  audience,  or 
'  house  ',  at  a  theatre.     (Cf.  HOUSE  sb.  4  g.) 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  ill.  ii.  Hi  The  censure  of  the  which 
One  [the  judicious],  must  in  your  allowance  o'reway  a  whole 
Theater  of  Others.  1634  HEYWOOD  Maidenhead  lost  \.  \\  ks. 
1874  IV.  112  Twas  a  glorious  sight,  Fit  fora  Theater  of 
Gods  to  see.  1894  GLADSTONE  Hor.,  Odes  xvii.  [xx.]  29  The 
theatre  thrice  clapped  you  then. 

c.  Dramatic  performances  as  a  branch  of  art,  or 
as  an  institution  ;  the  drama. 

1668  DRYDEN  Ess.  Drain.  Poesy  Ess.  (ed.  Ker)  I.  56  By 
his  encouragement,  Corneille,  and  some  other  Frenchmen, 
reformed  their  theatre,  which  before  was  as  much  below 
ours,  as  it  now  surpasses  it.  a  1859  L.  HUNT  Shewe  Fa  ire 
Seeming  v.  Poems  (1860)  178  For  much  the  stage  he  lovd, 
and  wise  theatre.  1880  Scriblltr's  Mag.  June  286  Their 
chief  delight  is  the  theater  or  opera. 

d.  Dramatic  works  collectively. 

1640   C.  G.  in  Brome  Antipodes  To  Censuring  Criticks,    I 
He  [Jonson]  was  often  pleas'd,  to  feed  your  eare  With  the 
choice  dainties  of  his  Theatre.      1703   AUDISON   Pro!,   to    I 
Stccle's  Tender  Husl:  9  But  now  Our  British  Theatre  can 
boast  Drollesof  all  kinds,  a  Vast  Unthinking  Hoast  !     1880 
Conih.  Mag.  Aug.  156  Any  two  plays  in  the  whole  Shake 
spearian  theatre.    1881  SAINTSBURV  Dryden  iii.  38  Except  in 
Congreve's  two  editions  and  in  the  bulky  edition  of  Scott, 
IJryden's  theatre  is  unattainable. 

4.  A  temporary  platform,  dais,  or  other  raised 
stage,  for  any  public  ceremony. 

1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  I334/1  II  was  found 
better  for  them  by  the  aduise  of  the  prince  of  Orange..  to 
tarie  for  his  highnesse  vpon  a  theater  which  was  prepared 
for  him.  [1621  Execution  at  Prague  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.) 
III.  410  The  theatrum,  or  scaffold  of  timber,  which  was  to 
be  erected,  and  whereupon  the  .  .  execution  of  the  prisoners 
..was  to  be  performed.]  1680  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1475/3  Then 
his  Lordship  conducted  their  Royal  Hignesses  to  the  Hall, 
at  the  South  end  whereof,  was  erected  a  Theater  of  42  Foot 
in  length,  and  40  in  breadth,  covered  with  Carpets  and 
rising  five  steps  from  the  ground.  1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5), 
Theater,.  .said  in  general,  of  any  Scaffold  erected  f 
the  performance  or  sight  of  any  publick  Ceremony.  1820 
A.  TAYLOR  Glory  of  Regality  178  A  large  platform  called  the 
Theatre  ;  in  the  midst  of  this  are  placed  the  royal  thrones. 
1838  Order  Coron.  Q.  I  "ict.,  The  Queen  ..  passes  up  through 
the  Body  of  theChurch,  .  .and  soup  the  Stairs  to  the  Theatre. 
1902  Westm.  Gaz.  ii  Aug.  4/2  According  to  the  original 
order  of  service  the  King  and  Queen  would  have  ascended 
the  steps  to  the  'Theatre'—  a  square  platform  which  had 
been  erected  in  the  central  space  under  the  '  Lantern  . 

5.  A  room  or  hall  fitted  with  tiers  of  rising  seats 
facing  the  platform,  lecturer's  table,  or  president's 
seat,  for  lectures,  scientific  demonstrations,  etc. 

The  (Sheldoniari)  Theatre  (at  Oxford),  the  building  in 
which  the  great  assemblies  of  the  University  are  held,  and 
honorary  degrees  are  given  at  the  annual  Commemoration. 
1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  vi.  xi.  521  That  is  now  rather 
become  a  Sepulcher  of  Sciences,  then  a  Theater,  there  being 
not  above  five  Students.  1641  EVELYN  Diary  28  Aug.,  I 
was  much  pleased  with  a  sight  of  their  Anatomy  schole, 
theater,  and  repository  adjoyning.  1669  WOOD  Life  9  July 
(O.  H.S.)  II.  165  Theater  consecrated.  The  Archbishops 
[Sheldon's]  letter  in  English  (read  in  Convocation)  wherby 
he  tells  the  vice-chancellor  and  Convocation  that  he  had 
layd  by  2000  Ii.  for  a  purchase  to  keep  the  Theater  in  repayr. 
1721  Sheldonian  theatre  [see  TERR*  FILIUS  2].  1766  ENTICK 
London  IV.  264  The  surgeons  erected  a  theatre  in  the  Old- 
bailey.  1910  Kelly's  Directory  of  Oxford  52  Of  the  many 
ceremonials  and  receptions  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
theatre,  the  most  imposing  -.  were  the  visit  of  the  allied 
sovereigns  in  1814,  and  the  installation  of  the  last  five 
chancellors.  Ibid.  37/2  The  Radcliffe  Infirmary  and  County 
Hospital...  A  new  operating  theatre  was  erected  in  1898.  _ 
6.  Jig.  Something  represented  as  a  theatre  (in 
sense  I  or  2)  in  relation  to  a  course  of  action  per 
formed  or  a  spectacle  displayed;  esp.  a  place  or 
region  where  some  tiling  or  action  is  presented  to 
public  view  (literally  or  metaphorically). 

1581  in  Confer,  n.  (1584)  Kiv,  They.  .are  set  before  all 
mens  eyes,  and  in  the  middest  of  the  Theatre  of  the  whole 
world.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  ii.  vii.  136  This  wide  and 
vniuersall  Theater  Presents  more  wofull  Pageants  then 
the  Sceane  Wherein  we  play  in.  1639  FULLER  Holy  War 
V.  x.  246  Asia,  the  theatre  whereon  they  were  acted,  is 
at  a  great  distance.  1684  T.  BURNET  Til.  Earth  I.  173 
Earth  was  the  first  theater  upon  which  mortals  appear  'd 
and  acted.  1713  YOUNG  Last  Day  I.  51  Wide  theatre  ! 
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1877  BRYANT  Kuins  of  Italics,  ii,  A  tragic  theatre,  where 
Time  Acts  his  great  fable. 

b.  A  place  where  some  action   proceeds  ;    the 
scene  of  action.     Cf.  SCENE,  STAGE. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  Ded.  Avj,  The  most  renowned 
countries  and  kingdomes:..the  theaters  of  valour  and 
heroicall  actions.  1654  tr.  Martini's  Cong.  China  198  Which 


199  The  theatre  of  violent  earthquakes.  1879  MENDKLL  Art 
of  War  iii.  75  The  theater  of  operations  of  an  army  embraces 
all  the  territory  it  may  desire  to  invade  and  all  that  it  may 
be  necessary  to  defend.  } 

f  7.  A  book  giving  a  '  view  '  or  '  conspectus  of 
some  subject;  a  text-book,  manual,  treatise. 
(Chiefly  in  titles  of  such  books.)  06s. 

?is66  J.  ALDAY  tr.  Boaystuau  (title)  Theatrum  Mundi, 
the  Theatre  or  rule  of  the  world,  wherein  may  be  sene  the 
running  race  and  course  of  euerye  mans  life,  as  touching 
miserie  and  felicity.  1599  R.  ALLOT  (title)  Wits  Theater  of 
the  little  World.  1611  SPEED  (title)  The  Theatre  of  the 
Empire  of  Great  Britaine:  Presenting  an  exact  Geography 
of  the  Kingdomes  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the 
lies  adioyning.  1640  PARKINSON  (title)  Theatrum  Botanl-  , 
cum,  The  Theater  of  Plantes,  or  An  Universal!  and  Com- 
pleate  Herball.  1657  S.  PUKCHAS  (title)  A  Theatre  of  Poll- 
ticall  Flying-Insects.  1704  R.  MONTEITH  (title)  A  Theater 
of  Mortality;  Or,  the  Illustrious  Inscriptions  ..  upon  the 
several  Monuments  . .  within  the  Grey-friars  Church- Yard 
[etc.]  of  Edinburgh. 

f  8.  trans/.  A  thing  displayed  to  view ;  a  sight, 
scene,  spectacle ;  a  gazing-stock. 

1606  SYLVESTER  Dit  Hartas  11.  iv.  i.  Tropheis  343  All  cast 
their  eyes  on  this  sad  Theater.  1640  Petit.  A.  Lcigliton  in 
Chandler  Hist.  Pence.  (1736)  370  He  was  made  a  Theatre 
of  Misery  to  Men  and  Angels.  1646  E\ ANCE  Noble  Ord.  38 
If  there  be  any  that  are  made  a  Theature  unto  the  world,. . 
it  is  such  as  Paul  [cf.  i  Cor.  iv.  9]. 

9.  attrit.  and  Comb.,  as  theatre-bill,  coat,  hat, 
-house,  -haunter,  -light,  -fit,  -poster,  -ticket,  -train, 
-train,  -wrap,  etc. ;  theatre-like  adj.  and  adv. 

'577  T.  W[ILCOCKS]  Serin.  Paviles  Crosse  46  Beholde  the 
sumptuous  Theatre  houses.  1611  COTGE.,  C«ffc,..VMd 
by  the  auncient  Grecians  in  their  Theater  combats.  1626 
BACON  Syfoa  §  253  Some  hills  that  stand  encompassed 
theatre-like.  1846  THACKERAY  L.  Blanchard  Wks.  1900 
XIII.  477  The  young  fellow,  ..  theatre-stricken,  poetry- 
stricken.  1856  KINGSLEY  Misc.,  Plays  f,  Purit.  (1859)  II. 
137  Theatre-haunters  were  turning  Romanists.  1873  Kont- 
ledge's  Yng.  Centl.  Mag.  Apr.  282/2  Theatre  lights  are 
lime-light  jets  fitted  into  square  boxes  1897  Globe  18  Feb. 
6/3  Very  handsome  theatre  coats  and  jackets  are  worn  at 
the  play  in  London,  lltid.,  The  fashionable  theatre  bodice. 
1903  Loiifiii.  Mag.  Apr.  501  The  people  you  meet  in  buses 
and  trams  and  theatre-trains. 

b.  Special  combs. :  theatre-floor :  see  quot. ; 
theatre-goer,  one  who  frequents  theatres ;  so 
theatre-going  sb.  and  adj.  ;  theatre-land,  the 
district  of  a  town  (spec,  of  London)  in  which  most 
of  the  theatres  are  situated ;  theatre-party  ( U.S.}, 
a  party  in  which  the  guests,  besides  being  enter 
tained  at  dinner  or  supper,  are  taken  to  a  theatre  ; 
theatre-seat,  a  seat  of  which  the  bottom  is  made  to 
fold  back  when  not  occupied,  so  as  to  leave  a 
wider  passage ;  a  tip-up  seat  used  in  theatres,  also 
on  tram-cars,  etc. 

1895  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.,  *Theater-ftoor,  an  inclined 
floor  in  a  public  building,  as  a  lecture-hall,  affording  a  better 
view  of  tlie  platform  from  rear  seats.  1874  Macin.  Mag. 
Aug.  281  'Theatre-goers ..  who  have  long  winced  over  the 
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where  tempests  play  at  large.  1769  ROBERTSON  C/tas.  V> 
•  xi.  III.  267  A  theatre  on  which  he  might  display  his  great 
qualities.  1798  WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writ.  (1893)  XIV.  21  The 
propriety,  .of  my  again  appearing  on  a  Public  theatre,  after 
declaring  the  sentiments  1  did  in  my  Valedictory  Address. 
1855  BRKWSTER  Newton  II.  xvi,  104  An  event,  .which. . 
placed  him  in  a  noble  portion  on  the  theatre  of  public  life. 


THEATBICALISM. 

see  -1C.  SoF.  t  theatriqtie  (i.s-i6th  c.  in  Godef.).] 
1.  Of,   belonging   to,   or   of  the   nature   of  the 
theatre;   -  THEATRICAL  a.  i. 

1706  STEELE  Fro/.  VanbrugKs  Mistake  29  By  him 
theatric  angels  mount  more  high,  And  mimic  thunders 
shake  a  broader  sky.  1809  W.  IRVING  Knickerb.  VI.  n.  (1849) 
318  Twobuskined  theatric  heroes.  1812  Exaininerti  Sept. 
603/1  Theatric  amusements  might  be  made  objects  of  taxa 
tion.  1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  xiv.  iv.(i864)  IX.  183  Coun- 
cils  denounced  these  theatric  performances  [the  Mysteries]. 
b.  Resembling  a  theatre  or  amphitheatre  in 
shape  or  formation. 

1764  GOLDSM.  Trav.  108  Its  uplands  sloping  deck  _the 
mountain's  side,  Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride. 
1781  MASON  Eng.  Card.  IV.  225  Two  broad  Piazzas 
in  theatric  curve.  1819  W.  S.  ROSE  Lett.  I.  27  Imagine. . 
a  city  with  something  of  a  theatric  form.  1819  W  ORDSW. 
Malkam  C<n'e,  Oh,  had  this  vast  theatric  structure  wound 
With  finish'd  sweep  into  a  perfect  round. 

2.  =  THEATRICAL  a.  2. 

1816  1.  GILCHKIST  Philos.  Etym.  208  A  poor,  dull,  servile, 
imitative,  theatric  set  of  artificial  creatures,  strutting  about 
the  stage  of  life  in  pompous  insignificance. 

3.  Suggestive  of  the  theatre ;  -  THEATRICAL  a.  3. 

1656  Artif.  Handsom.  168  What  is  there  in  any  civill  order 
..  which  doth  not  put  on  something  Theatrick  and  pompous  ? 
1760  WALPOLE  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  (1880)  267  It  was  very 
theatric  to  look  down  into  the  vault,  where  the  coffin  was, 
attended  by  mourners  with  lights.  1788  MME.  D  ARBLAY 
Diary  (1876)  IV.  iv.  343  So  theatric  an  attitude.  1879 
MCCARTHY  Own  Times  II.  xxii.  139  He  was  picturesque 
and  perhaps  even  theatric  in  his  dress  and  his  bearing. 

B.  sb.  In  //.  =  theatricals  ^THEATRICAL  sb.  2). 

1807  W.  IRVING  Salmag.  (1824)  9  Our  theatrics  shall  take 
up  but  a  small  part  of  our  paper. 

Hence  Thea'tricable  a.  (nonce-wit:),  capable  ot 
being  made  theatric,  i.e.  dramatized. 

1901  HOWELLS  in  N.  Anter.  Rev.  CLXXII.  798  It  is  the 
subordinate  affair  of  the  actor  to  adapt  himself  to  the  poet  s 
conception,  and  find  it  theatricable. 

Theatrical  ()>z>-trikal),  a.  [f.  as  THEATRIC 
+  -AL  :  see  -ICAL.] 

A.  adj.  L  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the 
theatre  or  '  stage ',  or  with  scenic  representations. 

1558  PARKER  in  Burnet  Hist.  Ref.  (1681)  II.  Collect.  Records 
n.  in.  viii.  355  To  dispense  Gods  Word. .in  poor  destitute 
Parishes. .more  meet  for  my  decayed  Voice,  .than  in  Ihea- 
trical  and  great  Audience.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch  s  Mor. 
19  The  straunge  fables  and  Theatricall  fictions.  1637-50 
Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  6  There  were  also  some 
theatrical!  playes.  1730  A.  GORDON  Mafffft  A  mpluth.  335 
The  Power  and  Extent  of  the  Theatrical  Law.  1905  A.  U 
BENSON  Upton  Lett.  (1906)  72  He  drifts  up  to  London  and 
joins  a  theatrical  company. 

f  b.   =  THEATRIC  a.  i  b.  Obs 
1766  AMORY  Buncle  (1770)  IV.  22  In  a  theatrical  space  of 
about  two  hundred  acres,  which  the  hand  of  nature  cut,  or 
hollowed  out,  on  the  side  of  a  mountain. 

2.  That '  plays  a  part ' ;  f  representing  or  exhibit- 
I   ing  in  the  manner  of  an  actor  (obs.} ;  that  simn- 
1   lates,  or  is  simulated  ;  artificial,  affected,  assumed. 
1649  J.  H.  Motion  to  Par!.  Adv.  Learn.  37  Man  in  busi- 
nesse  is  but  a  Theatricall  person,  and  in  a  manner  but  per 
sonates  himselfe.    1691  BOYLE  Greatn.  Mind  i.  6  Philoso. 
phers..can  easily  distinguish  betwixt  that  real  Greatness., 
i    and  that  Theatrical  one,  that  Fortune  may  have  annext  to 
his  Condition.    1711  SHAFTESB.  Cliarac.  vi.  iii.  (173?)  I'1' 
368  The  good  Painter  must.. take  care  that  his  Action  be 
not  theatrical,  or  at  second  hand;  but  original  and  drawn 


op  Burnet  described  as 'the  grL 

•Theatreland'  we  name  it  now.     1907  H.  WYNDHAM  J'lare 


theatre-parties  to  them,  and  watched  them  rustle  in  and  fill 
box  after  box. 

Hence  The-atre  v.,  inlr.  to  go  to  the  theatre; 
Tlie-atredom,  the  domain  or  sphere  of  things 
theatrical  and  persons  connected  therewith ;  also,  the 
district  in  which  theatres  are  situated;  The'atre- 
ful,  as  many  as  a  theatre  will  hold ;  me'atreless 
a.,  without  a  theatre  or  theatrical  entertainments  ; 
The'atrewards  adv.,  towards  a  theatre;  The'atre- 
wise  adv.,  in  the  manner  of  a  theatre. 

1896  Pall  Mall  Mag.  495  If  a  woman  dances,  and  drives, 
and  ^theatres,  ..she  keeps  herself  too  chronically  tired  to 
think.  1906  Daily  Chron.  26  June  4/7  Our  round  of  enter 
tainments,  .[does]  not  cease  till  we  have  lunched,  motored, 


by  six  miles  deep.  1904  Westm.  C,az.  5  May  i 
versed  in  the  inner  life  of  London  theatredom.  1908 
lath  Cent.  Aug.  284  Get  together  a  "theatreful  of  people  to 
hear  it.  ittnCkamo.  Jrnl.  XX.  409/2  The  dreary  prospect 
of  a  supperless,  *theatreless  Lent.  1897  Daily  News  3  May 
8/6  Walking  slowly  *theatrewards.  1629  MAXWELL  tr. 
Herodian  (1635)  164  A  goodly  spacious  Plaine . .  lying  under 
a  row  of  Hills,  "Theatre  wise.  1737  [S.  BERINCTON]  G.  di 
Lucca's  Mem.  (1738)  227  Two  Rows  of  young  Men  and 
Women,  placed  Theatre-wise  one  above  another. 
Theatric  ()>Z|SVtrik),  a.  (sb.)  [ad.  late  L. 
iC'US,  ad.  Gr.  eearptKvs,  f.  Oiarpoy  THEAIIU:  : 


would  probably  have  puzzled  himself  to  say. 
3.  Having  the  style  of  dramatic  performance;  ex 
travagantly   or   irrelevantly   histrionic  ;     '  stagy ' ; 
calculated  for  display,  showy,  spectacular. 
1709-10  STEELE  £   ADDISON   Tatter  No.    136  T  3  His 
.'heatrical   Manner  of  making  Love.     1731  Affect.  Narr. 


Tl 


of  Wafer  60  [He]  read  it  to  the°Captain  in  a  theatrical  Tone. 
1856  FROUUE  Hist.  Eng.  II.  viii.  277  The  signal. .was 
civ-en  with  a  theatrical  bravado.  1883  MRS.  OLIPHANT 
S/uriJa*  ii.  57  Sheridan's  art,  from  its  very  beginning,  was 
theatrical,  if  we  may  use  the  word,  rather  than  dramatic. 

B.  sb.  1.  //.  The  performance  of  stage  plays ; 
now,  dramatic  performance  by  amateurs,  usually 


in  a  'private  house  (private  theatricals}.    Msofg. 
doings  of  a  theatrical  character;  'acting  ,  pretence. 


first  personages  in  the  land  choose  to  make  themselves 
fools  for  the  good  of  a  large  company.  1808  HAN.  MORE 
Calebs  (iSoq)  II.  xxxiii.  116  What  the  news-papers  pertly  call 
Private  Theatricals,  a  1849  H.  COLERIDGE  Ba.  (1851)  II. 
12  If  Charles  had  not  carried  his  love  of  theatricals  to 
church.  1897  MRS.  E.  L.  VOYNICH  Gadfly  (1904)  30/2  It  s 
only  the  usual  theatricals,  because  he's  ashamed  to  face  us. 

2.  //.  Matters  pertaining  to  the  stage  and  acting  ; 
in  quot.  1855  concr.  =  stage  properties. 

1813  W.  H.  IRELAND Scribbleomania  ia6*ott,nc..  dedi 
cated  his  mind  to  the  study  of  theatricals.  1829  Censor 
224  The  depressed  state  of  theatricals.  1855  DICKENS  Lett. 
(1880)  I.  397,  I  have  some  theatricals  at  home. 

3.  A  professional  actor. 

1859  SALA  Gaslight  A>  D.  ii.  18  How  hard-working,  .and 


alf-gipsy 
Nov.  945/2  All  the  theatricals  went  there. 

Thea-tricalism.     [f.  prec.  +  -ISM.]     1 1 

practice  of  what  is  theatrical ;  theatrical  style  or 
character;  'staginess'. 


THEATRICALIST. 
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THEBAN. 


1854  LD.  COLEIUDGE  in  Life  I.  220  The  dangers  of  senti- 
mentalism  and  theatricalism  in  religion.  1884  J.  W.  HALES 
Notes  if-  Ess.  Shaks.  73  There  is  nothing  normal  or  calm, 
but  incessant  eccentricity  and  theatricalism.  1908  Westin. 
Gaz.  18  Apr.  2/3  The  phrase  has  just  enough  of  the  decla 
matory  quality  in  it  to  give  it  that  touch  of  theatricalism 
which  was  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  man  who  spoke  it 

So  f  Thea*  trie  alls  t  nonce-wd.t  one  who  takes 
part  in  private  theatricals. 

1801  in  Spirit  Pub,  Jrnls.  VI.  181  Pic-nic  Theatricalists. 

Theatricality  dw'|£e:triJue*lIti).    [See  -ITY.] 

1.  The  quality  or  character  of  being  theatrical; 
theatricalness.     With  a  and  pi.  an  instance  of  this. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  II.  I.  ix,  By  act  and  word  he 
strives  to  do  it  ;  with  sincerity,  if  possible  ;  foiling  that, 
with  theatricality.  1880  R.  L.  NETTLESHII-  Hellenicti  112 
A  tendency  to  theatricality  and  effusiveness.  1889  Times 
27  Feb.  9/2  The  absurd  theatricalities  with  which  the.. 
campaign  is  now  mainly  carried  on. 
b.  transf.  A  theatrical  personage. 

1840  CARLVLE  Heroes  ii,  This  Mahomet.  .  we  will  in  no 
wise  consider  as  an  Inanity  and  Theatricality.  1892  Review 
of  Rev.  Jan.  657  Two  such  theatricalities  as  Lord  Beacons- 
held  ana  Lord  Lytton. 

2.  A  theatrical  matter;  a  dramatic  performance. 
1866  CARLYLR  Remin.  (1881)  II.  164,  I   remember  onre 

taking  her  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  .  .Of  the  theatricality 
itself  that  nig^ht,  I  can  remember  absolutely  nothing. 

Theatricalize  (»'trikaU>iz),  v.  [f.  THEA 
TRICAL  -r-  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  or  render  theatrical. 

1778  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  Sept.,  I  shall  occasionally 
theatricalize  my  dialogues.  1899  ll'estm.  Gaz.  2  June  2/1 
The  scene  in  which  the  unhappy  hero  has  his  epaulettes.. 
torn  from  him,  and  his  sword  broken,  though  a  little  too 
'  theatricalised  ',  is  really  very  moving.  1909  Daily  Chron. 
9  Sept.  5/3  As  Lamb  has  said,  any  attempt  to  theatricalise 
the  grandeur  of  Shakespeare's  conception  must  fail. 

2.  intr,  a.  To  act  on  the  stage,     b.  To  attend 
or  frequent  theatrical  performances. 

1794  COLERIDGE  Lett.,to  Southey{\%q$  86  It  is  an  Ipswich 
Fair  time,  and  the  Norwich  company  are  theatricalizing. 
1833  E.  FITZGERALD  Lett.  (1889)  I.  20  He  and  I  have  been 
theatricalizing  lately.  We  saw  an  awful  Hamlet  the  other 
night. 

Hence  Thea  tricaliza'tion,  the  process  of  mak 
ing  theatrical  ;  dramatization;  also  fig. 

1875  HOWELLS  Foregone  Concl.  iii,  Ferris  was  an  uncom 
promising  enemy  of  the  theatrical!  sat  ion  of  Italy.  1890 
Judy  i  Oct.  1  60,  i  Kavensvjood,  as  Herman  Merivale  calls 
his  dramatization,  or  theatricalization,  of  the  story  of  'The 
Bride  of  Lammermoor'. 

Theatrically  (»-trikali),  adv.     [f.  as  prec. 

+  -LY  2.] 

1.  In  a  theatrical  manner  or  style  ;  in  relation  to 
the  theatre  ;  dramatically  ;  as  a  public  spectacle. 

1647  TRAPP  Comm.  Epistles  637  The  Pharisees..  did  all 
theatrically,  histrionically,  hypocritically,  '  to  be  seen  of  men  '. 
1669  UP,  HOPKINS  Serm.  i  Pet.  (1685)  71  Here  royal  and 
sacred  blood  is  theatrically  spilt,  c  1701  POPE  hint.  Earl 
Dorset^  Artemisia  iii,  Her  voice  theatrically  loud.  1813 
Examiner  29  Mar.  205/1  Whether  good  taste  considers 
such  a  deformity  as  theatrically  picturesque.  1878  I'osw. 
SMITH  Carthage  407  Some  forty  years  after  Cams  Marius 
had  so  theatrically  taken  his  seat  amidst  its  ruins. 

t  2.  In  rising  terraces,  like  an  amphitheatre.  Obs. 

1768  Misc.  in  Ann.  Reg.  174/2  It  lias  a  strong  appear 
ance  of  benches;  which  never  rise  theatrically  in  these 
buildings  abroad.  1778  Eng.  Gazetteer  (zi\.  2>s.v.  Wob«rnt 
On  one  side  of  this  water..  there  are  high  hills,  that  are 
planted  theatrically  with  evergreens. 

Theatricalness  (friiWtrfkllnM).  [f.  as  prec. 
•+•  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
theatrical. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Theatricalness,  the  being  according 
to  the  Custom  or  Manner  of  the  Theatre.  1865  BAGKHOTMI 
Fortn.  Rev.  No.  i.  15  A  change  of  government..  is  one  of 
those  marked  events  which  by  its  suddenness,..  its  thentri- 
calness,  impresses  men  more  even  than  it  should,  1890 
Spectator  8  Feb.,  The  thorough  reality  and  absence  of 
affectation  in  her  character  make  an  admirable  foil  for  the 
innate  theatricalness  of  that  of  \ivcjiance'. 

Theatricism  (Kartrisiz'm).  [f.  THEATKIC  a. 
+  -ISM.]  A  mannerism  or  mode  of  action  suited  to 
the  stage  ;  artificial  manner;  =  THEATRICALISM. 

1871  Daily  News  12  Apr.  4/6  The  superb  theatricisms  (if 
we  may  employ  such  a  word)  of  the  eider  Pitt,  and  the 
sonorous  solemnities  of  the  younger.  1880  M«CAKTHY  Own 
'fifties  IV.  Ixi.  357  The  monstrous  excesses,  the  preposterous 
theatricism  of  the  Paris  Commune. 

So  Thea'tricize  ;-.,  trans,  to  make  or  render 
theatric  or  'stagy*  ;  to  make  like  stage  scenery. 

1851  Frastr's  Mag.  XLV.  664  Theatricized  Stolzenfels  is 
a  glaring  example  of  the  monstrosity  which  may  be  bred 
from  restoration,  with  its  pasteboard  battlements  and  tawdry 
gothic  ornaments. 

Theatrize  i^ratwiz),  v.  [ad.  Gr.  teryff-w 
to  make  a  spectacle  of,  f.  Biarpov  in  the  sense 
*  show,  spectacle  '  ;  also  intr.  as  in  2  :  see  -I/E.] 

fl.  trans.  To  make  a  spectacle  or  show  of.   Obs. 

1678  J.  BROWN  Life  o/Faith  (1824)  I.  i.  13  They  were 
exposed  to.  .public  shame.  .when  made  open  spectacles  and 
theatrized. 


Two  Treat.  Chr.  Pricsth,  (1847)  ^*  279  He  endeavours  to 
expose  and  theatrize  us. 

2.  intr.  To  act  theatrically,  play  a  part. 

1839  Watchman  18  Sept.,  The  Pope's  militia.  .can  splen 
didly  theatrize  in  Protestant  England. 

3.  trans.    To  make  theatrical  or  dramatic  :    to 
dramatize,  rare. 


eatrized.     1679  Ibid.  II.  xiv.  297  We  read  of  some.  .who 
were  theatri/ed,  brought  to  open  scaffolds.     1711   HICKFS 


1888  Scribner's  Mag.  Oct.  439/1  It  became  necessary  to 
'  theatreize  '  or  idealize  history. 

Theatro-  (J»~atr0,  Jjijse'tw),  combining  form 
of  Gr.  Oiarpov  THEATRE.  Theatro-cracy  [Gr. 
6car/x>#pcma],  absolute  power  exercised  by  the 
ancient  Athenian  democracy,  as  exhibited  at  their 
assemblies  in  the  theatre  ;  ochlocracy.  The'atro- 
graph  [-GRAPH]  :  see  2nd  quot.  The-atroma-nia 
[-MANIA  :  cf.  Gr.  Ofarpoftavr}?  mad  after  plays], 
excessive  fondness  for  theatre-going  ;  so  The  atro- 
ma'niac,  one  who  is  (  mad  '  on  theatre-going. 
The'atrophil  [-PHIL],  a  lover  of  the  theatre;  a 
theatre-goer.  The  atropho'bia  [-PHOBIA],  horror 
of  theatres  and  theatre-going.  The'atrophone 
[-PHONE]:  see  quot.  1891.  Theatre-polls  [Gr. 
7ru\is  city],  a  town  or  district  famous  for  its  theatres. 
The-atroscope  [-SCOPE]  =  KIXEMATOGRAPH. 

1820  T.  MITCHELL  Aristoph.  I.  p.  cxi,  They  form  the  best 
comment  on  what  Plato  somewhere  calls  the  *theatrocracy 
of  Athens.  1877  RUSKIN  Fors  Clav.  Ixxiii.  18  Instead  of 
aristocracy,  .rose  up  a  certain  polluted  theatrocra'-y.  1896 
Daily  Chron.  23  Mar.  3  '4  At  Olympia.  .the  large  audiences 
have  been  greatly  pleased  with  Mr.  Paul's  '  *'i  heatrograph  ', 
comprising  realistic  scenes  from  popular  play*,  1896  7W/v 
News  2  Dec.  10/5  The  theatrograph,  now  so  popular  at  the 
music-halls.  .  .The  effect  of  the  theatrograph  is  produced  by 
means  of  an  ingeniuus  apparatus,  whiuh  causes  an  inter- 
mittent  light  to  fall  upon  the  Hving  performers,  who  thus 
assume  the  hazy,  tremulous  appearance  of  the  animated 
pictures.  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  *U  heatromania.  1903  Times, 
Lit.  Supp.  17  July  226/2  Your  theatromania  will  lead  to  the 
production  of  the  very  worst  type  of  bad  play.  Ibid.,  Lamb 
was  a  *theatromaniac  .  .without  the  dramatic  faculty.  1901 
Referee  26  May  7  (Cass.  Supp.)  A  point  for  *theatrophiles. 
1839  DARLEY  in  Bcaitm,  fy  Fletcher's  l\rks.  I.  Introd.  29,  I 
must  acknowledge  this  sect  justified,  .in  its  most  reasonable 
*theatro-phobia.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  29  May  6/2  The 
*theatrophone  (writes  a  Paris  correspondent)  is  intended  to 
transmit,  by  means  of  a  clever  adaptation..  of  the  ordinary 
telephone,  everything  audible  which  goes  on  upon  the  stage 
of  the  various,  .theatres.  Ibid.  10  Dec.  6  '3  The  theatro- 
phone  has  found  its  way  from  Paris  to  London,  and  a  pre 
liminary  trial  has  been  made  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  with  com 
plete  success.  1897  'OlIIDA1  Massarenes  xviii,  A  modern 
woman  of  the  world.  As  costly  as  an  ironclad  and  as  com 
plicated  as  a  theatrophone.  1899  K.  CALLOW  Old  Lotn/. 
Tav.  n.  302  The  Gaiety  commences  what  may  be  termed  the 
*Theatropolis  of  London.  1904  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  298  Paris 
has  not  been  theatropolis  all  these  years  for  nothing.  1896 
Daily  News  31  Mar.  7  '6  A  "theatroscope,  the  animated 
photography  of  which  gives  the  audience  specimens  of  bur 
lesque,  contortionist)  and  other  scenes. 

t  Theatry.  Obs.  [app.  an  erroneous  formation 
for  theatre.]  =  THEATRE. 

1513  DOUGLAS  ^Em-is  iv.  viii.  128  Or  lyk  Orestes,  son  of 
Agamemnone  On  theatreis,  in  farcis  mony  one.  Ibid.  \.\\. 
7  A  playing  place  wes  markit  on  the  ground,  Sic  as  that 
clepit  bene  a  theatry.  1367  FENTOX  Trag.  Disc.  i.  (1898)  I. 
47  The  monument  of  your  veriu.es  being  ..  advaunced  to 
the  height  of  the  highest  theatrey  in  the  worlde.  1571 
Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxvu.  121  The  throne  of  tryall  and 
theatric  [v.rr.  trettie,  theatre]  trevv  Is  (Tor  to  reigne. 

Theats,  traces  :  see  THEAT. 

Theave,  thaive  (Kv»  })Jlv)-  !°cal-  Forms: 
a.  6  thayffe,  7  theafe,  8  theaf,  thief.  0.  7-9 
theave,  8-9  thaive,  9  thave.  PI.  5-6  theyves, 
6-7  theves,  7  theives,  6-  theaves.  [Known 
from  1  5th  c.  :  etymology  unascertained.]  The 
name  given  in  the  midland  and  some  southern 
counties  of  England  to  a  female  sheep  of  a  parti 
cular  age:  most  generally  applied  to  a  ewe  of 
the  first  or  second  year,  that  has  not  yet  borne  a 
lamb  ;  in  some  parts  to  a  ewe  between  the  first  and 
second  shearing  :  see  quotations. 

In  Eng.  Dial.  Diet,  cited  in  use  from  S.W.  Yorkshire  to 
the  Thames,  and  from  Hereford  to  Kssex  ;  also  in  IJerks, 
Wilts,  Dorset.  In  some  districts  app.  identified  with  tegot 
hog,  in  others  with  the  age  succeeding  this. 

1465  Paston  Lett.  III.  437  Item,.  .iiijix  hoggys  and  xl 
theyves.  1517  in  Eng.  Hist.Rev.(i^gj)  XII.  234,  60  young 
ewes  or  theaves,  1513  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  53  The  ewes  by 
them-selfe,  the  share  -hogges  and  theyues  by  them  selfe. 
1544  (Dec.  13)  Will  off.  Boron  ofS.  Stoke  (MS.),  A  thayffe 
youe.  1596  Union  Invent.  (1841)  9  Two  hundred  tegges 
and  theves.  1607  TOI>SELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  495  The 
first  year  we  call  it  in  English  a  Lamb.  .,  the  second  year,  a 
Hog,  Lam-hog,  or  Teg  if  it  be  a  female,  the  third  year, 
Hoggrils  and  Thelves.  1614  MARKHAM  Cheap  Husb.  in.  i. 
(1668)  87  The  second  year  the  male  is  a  Weather,  and  the 
female  a  Theafe,  and  then  she  may  be  put  to  the  Ram  ;  but 
if  you  let  her  go  over  that  year  also,  then  she  is  a  double 
Theafe,  1669  \VoRUDGRSyst.  Agric.  (1681)  323  A  Theaxtt% 
an  Ew  of  the  first  year.  (So  1691  RAY  S.  $  E.  C.  II  ".Wjr, 
Essex.)  1736  W.  ELLIS  eftm  Exper.  Husb.  52  (E.D.S.) 
The  fir.-it  year  we  call  the  ewe  a  lamb  ;  the  second  year  a 
ewe  pug  or  teg;  the  third  year  a  thaive;  and  the  fourth 
year  a  sheep.  1799  A.  YOUNG  Agric.  Lincoln.  314  Theaves  ; 
ewe  hogs.  1841  fenny  Cycl.  XXI.  356/1  After  being  shorn, 
she  is  a  shearing  eu>c  or  gi»iwert  or  theave  or  double. 
toothed  ewe;  and  afier  that,  a  tivo  or  three  QT  four  shear 
twe  or  theave.  1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  II.  39  dimmers 
are  called  theaves  until  they  bear  the  first  lamb.  1863 


morphia  (C3sH2lNO6).  This  alkali  crystallizes  from  its 
solution  in  alcohol  or  in  ether,  in  square  plates  of  silvery 
lustre,  which  have  a  styptic,  acrid  taste,  1869  Ar.  Syd.  Soc. 
Bienn.  Retrospect  443  Thebaia  is  the  first  of  the  opium 
alkaloids  in  toxic  activity. 

Thebaic  (Jwb^'ik;,  a^  [ad.  L.  Thebaic-us,  ad. 
Gr.  QrjpatKos,  f.  Qjjftai,  &rj^tj  Thebes.]  Of  or  per 
taining  to  the  ancient  city  of  Thebes  on  the  Nile, 
formerly  a  centre  of  Kgyptian  civilization;  spec. 
noting  the  Sahidic  version  of  the  Bible. 

Thebaic  marble,  stone,  the  syenite  of  Thebes  and  Upper 
Egypt,  famed  in  ancient  times  as  material  for  columns, 
!  pillars,  vases,  etc. 

1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  TJievenofs  Trar,  i.  123  The  Vault  [in 
old  wall  towers  of  Alexandria]  is  supported  by  great  Pillars 
of  Thebaick  Stone.  1773  Gi'ntl.  J^fa^.  Aug.  399  i  Thebaic 
stone,  from  waste  ev'n  yet  secure,  With  hieroglyphic  U-arn'd 
inwrou-ht.  1830  TATTAM  /AM//.  C.rain,  Fret'.  7  The  term- 
Coptic  and  SahMic  have  been  adopted  in  this  work,  in 
stead  of  Mcmphiti'  and  'J  hcb.iic.  1839  Ch'il  /-«,;'.  fy  Arch. 
"Jrnl.  II.  453/1  It  seems  to  be  the  Syenite  of  the  ancients, 
or  perhaps ..  their  Thebaic  marble.  1884  H.  M.  SCOTT  in 
( Chicago  Aih'ancf  31  Jan..  T\vo,  perhaps  three,  transla 
tions  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Mernphitic.  for  the  L<mer  I''gyp- 
lian  Churches,  and  the  Thebaic,  for  those  of  Upper  Kgypi. 

Tlieba'ic,  a .-  Pharm.  Chem.  [f.  as  prec.,  in 
reference  to  the  fact  that  Egypt  is  a  chief  source  of 
the  opium  of  commerce.]  Of  or  derived  from 
opium  ;  thebaic  extract ^  fific/ttre,  laudanum. 

1746  H,    PEMHFKTON  Dispensatory   \-:,\    Opium    strained, 

!     otherwise  called    the  Thebaic    Extract.      1783  \V.   KEIK   in 

Ned.  CoHtJiiwn.  I.  129  An   eighth  part  of  thebaic  tincture. 

'797  Encycl.  Brit.  ltd.  ?)  XIV.  Pharmacy  §   558  Theliair 

powder.     Ibid.  §  604  Thebaic  electuary. 

SoTheba'icine,  Chem,,  a  yellow  amorphous  alka 
loid,  described  by  Hesse  1870,  formed  by  boiling 
,  theba'ine  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
Thebaiiie  (J)/~b^,3in)  [-INE-"'],  a  liighly  poisonous 
alkaloid,  CwH31NOs,  obtained  in  colourless  leaf 
lets  or  prisms  from  opium  ;  formerly  also  called 
paramorphint  and  THKBATA  ;  also  attrih.  The- 
baism  (Ji/'b^ii/'m),  Path.,  the  toxic  action  of  the- 
l>r\ine  ;  The'benine,  Chem.,  an  amorphous  crystal 
line  alkaloid,  isomeric  with  thebaine,  from  which 
it  is  formed  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

1875  WATTS  Diet.  Chew.  VII.  1152  *Thebaicine.  1894 
MIIR  &  MOKLKV  Watts'  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  681  HoiUrig  [in] 
dilute  H..SO  convert^  it  [Thel)aine]  into  tbebenine  and 
IhehaTcine.  1835  K.  D.  fy  T.  Thomson*!  Rec.  Gen.  Sc.  II. 

!  381  Ammonia  is  ne\t  poured  into  the  purified  liquid,  by 
which  means,  Morphine  and  *Thebaine  are  precipitated. 

i    1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  759  Thebaine -salts  do  not  crys- 

'    tallise  from  aqueous  solution.      1871  RORCOE  Elem.  Chem. 

429  It  appears  that  thebaine  is  the  most  powerful  of  the 

alkaloids.     1875  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  VII.  1153  *Thebenine. 

Thebaid  (K'b^id),  a.  and  sb.    [ad.  Gr.  &rj0aist 

\  ~i5-t  L.  Thebais,  -id-.']  a.  adj.  Pertaining  to 
Thebes;  usually  b.  sb.  the  territory  belonging  to 
(a]  Egyptian,  or  (6}  Boeotian  Thebes  ;  the  name  of 
certain  poems,  esp.  that  of  Statins  relating  to 
Boeotian  Thebes. 

[1687  LOVELL  tr.  ThmenoCs  Trar.  i.  175  Captos,  a  Town 
of  the  Thebais  (the  Kuii-.es  whereof  are  still  to  be  seen  be- 
twixt  Cossir  and  Ghana).]  1727-41  CHAMBKRS  Cvcl.,  The 
baid,  Thebais,  a  famous  heroic  poem  of  Statins.  1776 
MICKLE  tr.  CamofHs1  Lusiad  Introd.  146  The  Iliad,  the 
Encid,  and  all  those  poems  which  may  be  classed  with  the 
Thebaid.  1839  Ci-'il  Engin.  %  Arch.  Jrnl.  II.  453.2 
Thebaid  [porphyry]  red  ground,  with  yellow  spot-;.  1854 
WHITTIEH  Hermit  of  Thebaid  115  Its  holiest  saint  the  The 
baid  lost,  And  found  a  man  !  1876  GLADSTONE  Homeric 
Synchr.  241  Ammon  was  the  god  especially  of  the  Thebaid. 
Theban  d>r-ban\  a.  and  sb.  (Also  7  -ean,  8 

[    -aean.)     [ad.  I,.   Theban-ns^  f.   ThebR>,  Gr.  Qrj&at, 

•   Tliebes.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Of  or  belonging  to  Thebes,  capital 
of  ancient  Bceotia  in  Greece. 

c  i374CHAucRR^«f£  Sf  Arc.  85  This  theban  knyght..Was 
yonge.  c  1374  —  Tfoyius  \,  601  So  cruwel . .  vn-to  \>c  blood 
Thebane.  1746  FRANCIS \?. Horace,  Art  Poetry  533  Thus  rose 
the  Theban  Wall ;  Amphion's  Lyre,  And  soothing  Voice  the 

;  listening  Stones  inspire.  176*  FALCONER  Shipwreck  111.227 
To  curb  thy  spirit  with  a  Theban  chain.  1861  PA  LEY  sEschy- 

\    Ins  (ed.  2)  vi  i.  Agst.  Thebes  240  note,  The  association  of  Theban 

'    gods. .  Pallas,  Hera,  Artemis, . .  Poseidon,  Aphrodite,  &c. 
2.  Of  or  belonging  to  Thebes,  ancient  capital  of 

j   Upper  Egypt ;  =  THEBAIC  a.1 

Theban.  drug,  opium  or  laudanum;  Theban  marble^  far* 
//yrx-THKBAic  stone\  Theban  year,  the  Egyptian  year  of 
365 1  days. 

1645  KVELYN  Diary  21  Feb.,  The  architrave  of  the  portico 
[of  the  Roman  Pantheon]  sustain'd  by  13  pillars  of  Theban 


MORTON  Cycl.  Agric.  ^E.D.Sj,  Theaves  (.West  Engl.\  ewes 
that  have  been  shorn  once.  1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shrofsh. 
\Vord.bk.  437  Thare,  a  ewe  sheep  of  the  fir^t  year.  1886 
C.  SCOTT  Sheep-Farming  18  From  first  to  second  shearing.  .  . 
dimmer,  Theave,  Shearling  ewe.  1904  Eng.  Dial.  Dict.t 
TJicave*  Wiltsh.  A  ewe  of  the  third  year.  Dorset,  A  sheep 
three  years  old  and  therefore  having  six  incisors. 

Theba-ia.  Chtm.     [f.  Gr.  0^0at  Thebes  +  -IA* 
after  ammonia'}  :  see  THEBAIC  -.]   =  THEBAINB. 
1857  MILLER  Elcm.  Chetn.  III.  282  *  Thebaia^  or  Para- 


ophites  nigtt ,  .   _   . 

xvi,  Come,  Theban  drug,  the  wretch's  only  aid,  To  my  torn 
heart  its  former  peace  restore.  1831-3  K.  HURTON  Kcct. 
Hist,  xxviit.  (18451  596  The  martyrdom  of  the  Theban  legion 
.  .may  be  said  to  have  taken  place  about  the  year  286,  when 
Herculeus  was  on  his  march  into  Gaul.  1839  Cit'il  F.n%,  \ 
Arch.  Jrnl.  II.  435/2  Theban  Porphyry  was  black  wtih 
yellow  spots. 

B.  sb.  (also  fThebien).     A  native  or  inhabi 
tant  of  Boeotian  Thebes,  a  Boeotian. 

c  1374  CHAUCFR-  Anel.  fy  Arc.  60.  ^1386  —  Knt.'s  T. 
1712  Thise  two  Thebans  vp  on  either  side,  t  1420  Wars 
Alex.  (Prose)  34  pe  Thelne'ies  alst)  J»at  were  so  wyse, 
and  so  grete  exercyse  hatUle  in  armes.  1605  SHAKS. 
Lear  HL  iv.  162  lie  talke  a  word  with  this  same  lerm-d 
Theban,  1770  LANGHORNK  Plutarch  (1851*  I.  370/2  They 


THEBES. 
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THEE. 


proclaimed  liberty  to  the  Thebans.  1822  T.  MITCHELL 
Aristoph.  I. 103  Flute-music  ..  was  stigmatised  as  Theban- 
like,  and  consequently  unfit  for  a  gentleman.  1880  SWIN 
BURNE  Study  S halts.  183  To  the  simpler  eyes  of  less  learned 
Thebans  than  these — Thebes,  by  the  way,  was  Dryden's 
irreverent  name  for  Cambridge. 

Thebe,  dial,  :  see  FEABERRY,  gooseberry. 

Thebenine :  see  THEBAIC  2. 

fThebes,  sb.pl.  Obs.  Also  5Tebes,  (Thebies). 
[?  a.  OF.  * Thebes,  f.  L.  Thebx,  -astlhe  city  Thebes.] 
=  Thebans ;  see  THEBAN  sb. 

13..  K.  A/is.  2819  Mawgre  the  Thebes  everichon.  Ibid. 
2824  Theo  Thebes  stoden  aboute  his  harme.  a  1400-50 
Wars  Alex.  2333  (MS.  A.)  pe  Thebies  {MS.  D.  tebes]  bam 
ti^t  be  toun  to  defende. 

Thebesiaii  (bzbfsian),  a.  Anat.  [f.  Thebesius, 
name  of  a  German  anatomist  (1686-1732)  + -AN.] 
Applied  to  structures  in  the  heart  discovered  or 
investigated  by  Thebesius: 

Thebesian  foramina,  small  openings  into  the  right  auricle, 
believed  to  be  the  orifices  of  the  Thebesian  veins ;  Thebesian 
valve,  the  coronary  valve  ;  Thebesian  veins,  small  veins 
bringing  blood  from  the  substance  of  the  heart  into  the  right 
nuricle. 

1871  HUXLKV  Anat.  Vertebr.  Anitn.  407  In  the  heart  [of 
the  porpoise]  the  fossa  ovalis  is  distinct,  but  there  is  neither 
Kustachian  nor  Thebesian  valve. 

Tliebolactic  (JriTbfflae'ktik),  a.  Chem.  [f. 
THFB-AIC  a.  -  +  LACTIC.]  In  thebolactic  acid:  see 
quots.  Hence  Thebola'ctate,  a  salt  of  this  acid. 

1867  N.  Syd.  Soc.  Bienn.  Retrospect  477  Messrs.  T.  and  H. 
Smith  give  directions  for  the  preparation  of  thebolactic 
acid,  a  new  body  discovered  by  them  in  opium..  .The  process 
depends  on  the  ready  solubility  of  the  thebolactate  of  lime. 
1874  (lARRon  it  BAXTER  Mat.  Med.  (1880)  101  Thebolactic 
acid  (CgHsO^),  isomeric,  or  perhaps  identical  with  lactic  acid. 
Turkey  opium  contains  2  per  cent,  of  it. 

llTheca  (|>rka).    PI.  thecffl  (l>rsf).    [L.,  ad. 

Or.  0r]KT}  case,  cover.] 

1.  A  receptacle,  a  cell ;  spec.  (Eccl.)  ~  BURSE  i  b. 
1662  J.  BARGRAVF./V/tf/J/r.r.  VII  (1867)121  Some  of  these 

underground  streets  were  for  their  burials,,  .the  corps  were 
.  .immuralld  in  thecas^  or,  as  it  were,  in  hollow  shelves  dug 
into  the  wall.  1682  LISTKR  tr.  Gcednrt's  Insects  95  In  this 
Nest  they  [Bees]  make  a  Theca,  or  small  Cell. ..Every  Bee 
lays  9.  little  Worms  in  this  TJucei^  or  Cell. 

2.  Bot.  A  part  of  a  plant  serving  as  a  receptacle ; 
a  sac,  cell,  or  capsule ;  spec.   («)  an  anther  cell, 
containing  pollen ;  (b}  a  vessel  containing  spores 
in  various  cryptogamous  plants,  as  the  capsule  of  a 
moss,  the  sporangium  of  a  fern,  or  the  fructification 
in  certain  lichen*. 

1676  GREW  Anat.  Flowers  n.  in.  §  9  These  Parts  [anthers] 
are  all  hollow  ;  each  being  the  Theca  or  Case  of  a  great 
many  extream  small  Particles.  1829  LoUDON  Encycl.  /'/. 
(1836)  874  jl/nsci..  .Thecae  many-seeded,  solitary,  furnished 
with  an  operculum  and  columella.  Ibid.  Gloss.,  Thecx,  the 
cases  that  contain  the  sporulesof  Cryptogamic  plants.  1830 
LINDI.EY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  307  S^ornlcs^  which  are  enclosed 
in  particular  cases  called  thecz.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot. 
v"i.  §  6  (ed.  6)  251  The  best  technical  name  for  anther-sac  is 
that  of  Theca.  1897  WII.LIS  Flower,  PI.  %  F.  I.  77  The 
anther  has  typically  two  main  lobes  or  thecae. 

3.  Zool.  and  Anat.  A  case  or  sheath  enclosing 
some  organ  or  part :  as 

(a)  the  horny  case  of  an  insect  pupa ;  (&)  the  loose 
sheath  investing  the  spinal  cord ;  (c)  one  of  the  fibrous 
sheaths  in  which  the  digital  tendons  glide;  (tf)  the  sheath 
of  the  proboscis  of  dipterous  insects  ;  (e )  a  cup-like  or  tubular 
structure  in  corals,  containing  a  polyp. 

1665-6  Phil.  Trans.  I,  89  It  becomes  a  Papllto  or  Butter 
fly,  in  the  Theca  or  Case.  1670  Ibid.  V.  2099  Some  of  these 
Maggots  I  took  out  of  their  T/icca  or  bagg.  1807  Mcd. 
*}rnl.  XVII.  308  The  theca  or  sheath  which  encloses  the 
femoral  artery,  nerve  and  vein.  1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol. 
III.  xxxiv.  467  In  all  [mouths  of  Dipterous  insects],  the 
theca  or  sheath  is  present.  1840  E.  WILSON  Anat.  Vade-M. 
(1851)  239  In  the  thecae  of  the  fingers  several  small  tendinous 
fasciculi  are  generally  found.  1875  HUXLEY  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
I.  130/2  In  the  simple  aporose  corals  the  calcification  of  the 
base  and  side  walls  of  the  body  gives  rise  to  the  cup  or 
theca.  1899  Altbntfs  Syst.  Med.  VII.  536  The  water- 
cushion  which  surrounds  the  cord  within  the  spinal  theca, 

Hence  Tlie'cal  a.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  theca;  The'cate  «.,  having  a  theca, 
sheathed. 

1847  DRUITT  Surg.  Vade  M.  (ed.  4)  544  The  tendinous 
whitlow,  or  thecal  abscess.  1861  J.  R.  GREENE  Man.  Anim. 
Kingd.,  Ccelent.  160  A  thecal  corallum,  in  other  Actinozoat 
at  length  comes  to  be  formed.  1876  TOMES  Dental  A  H  at. 
107  The  tissue  whence  the  dentine  papillae  arise  blends 
insensibly  with  that  making  up  the  substance  of  the  thecal 
fold.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim,  in.  159  The  thecal 
canals  of  the  Millepores,  1891  Cent,  Dict.t  Thecate. 

Th.ecaph.ore,  etc.,  erron.  forms:  see  THECO-. 

Theoche,  theche,  obs.  forms  of  THATCH. 

Tlieci-  (jMsi),  combining  form  of  L.  THECA,  esp. 
in  botanical  words.  Theci'ferous  [-FERGUS], 
t  Theci'gerous  [-GEROUS]  a. ,  bearing  thecce  or  asci. 
The-ciform  a.,  having  the  form  of  a  theca. 

1860  MAYNE  Exfi^s.  Lex.t  Thecigerous.  1877  HUXLEY 
Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  iii.  152  The  theciform  projections  of  the 
Graptolite  stern.  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  Theciferous. 

II  Thecitis(b;^i-tis).  Path.  [f.THEC-A  +  -JTis.] 
Inflammation  of  a  tendon  and  its  sheath  ;  —  TENO- 
S}'?z07>ifis.  1857  in  DUNGI.IRON  Med.  Lex. 

II  Theciuill  (brsi£m).  Bot.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr. 
OTJK'IOV,  dim,  of  Q^KT]  THECA.]  The  HvuENiUM  of 
a  lichen. 


i88a  J.  M.  CROMBTE  in  Encycl  Brit.  XIV.  554/1  The  two 
principal  parts  of  which  an  apothecium  consists  are  the 
hypothccinnt  and  the  thecium.  Ibid.  554/2  The  thecium, 
or  as  it  is  more  frequently  termed  the  hytncnimir,  is  that 
part  of  the  apothecium  which  contains  the  organs  of  the  fruit. 

Theck,  Sc.  variant  of  THEEK,  to  thatch. 

The  clan  (be'klan),  a.  Entom.  [f.  mod.L. 
Theda.  generic  name  +  -AN.]  Belonging  to  thegenus 
Thecla  of  butterflies,  comprising  the  Hair-streaks. 

1884  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  11.478  Among  the  grandest 
of  the  group  are  T\hecla\  coronatat  T.  intpcrialis,  and  T. 
regaliS)  which  are  Brazilian  species,  and,  as  their  names 
imply,  are  the  regnant  beauties  of  the  Theclan  court. 

ThecO-  J>fk0),  erroneously  theca-,  combining 
form  of  Gr.  Orjttr)  case,  receptacle  (see  THECA), 
used  in  Botany  and  Zoology.  The  coda1  ctyl(e 
[Gr.  SawruXos  digit],  a.  having  thick  toes  whose 
transverse  scales  furnish  a  sheath  for  the  claw,  as 
in  some  lizards  ;  sb.  a  gecko  of  this  type  (Ogilvie 
1882);  so  Thecoda'ctylous  a.  Thecoglo'ssate 
a.  [Gr.  f\waffa  tongue],  having  a  smooth  tongue 
furnished  with  a  sheath,  as  the  Thecoglosste,  a 
group  of  lizards.  The'cophore  [-PHOBE],  (a) 
a  surface  or  receptacle  bearing  a  theca  or  thecte 
(Webster  1864);  (b}  the  stalk  which  in  some 
flowers  supports  the  ovary;  =  GYNOPHORK  i. 
Thecoso'mate,  Thecoso'matons  at(/s,[Gr.  out  pa 
body],  belonging  to  the  Thecosomata^  a  group  of 
pteropods  having  the  body  sheathed  in  a  mantle- 
skirt  ;  so  Tlie'cosome,  a  thecosomatous  pteropod. 
The'cospore,  a  spore  produced  in  a  theca,  an  asco- 
spore  ;  hence  Theco'sporal  a.,  pertaining  to  a  theo- 
spore  ;  The'cospored,  Theco'sporous  adjs.t  hav 
ing  thecospores.  The'costome  [Gr.  aro^ta  mouth], 
the  orifice  of  the  hydrotheca  in  calyptoblastic  hy- 
droids.  Theco'storaous  a.,  having  the  sucking 
parts  of  the  mouth  enclosed  in  a  sheath. 

1891  Cent.  Diet.,  *Thecodactylous  ..  *Thecoglossate. 
1832  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  i.  ii.  §  10.  139  Sometimes 
the  ovarium..is  seated  upon  a  long  stalk.  ..  This  stalk  is 
often  called  the  "thecaphore  or  gynophore.  1878  BFI.L 
Gegenbaurs  Comp.  Anat.  321  The  velum  is  largest  in  the 
Gastropoda  and  the  *thecosomatous  Pteropoda.  1888  PEL- 
SENEER  in  Challenger  Rep.  XXIII.  2  The  Habits  of  the 
Thecosomatous  Pteropods.  1890  A  thensenni  12  July  66/2 
The  *  thecosomes  being  tornatellids  modified  for  a  swimming 
life.  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  "Thecasporal.  1858  CARPENTEK 
Veg.  Phys.  §  405  The  Lichens  produce  conceptacles... 
called  apothecia,.  .which  develope  in  their  interior  little 
bodies,  called  *thecaspores.  1882  J.  M.  CROMBIE  in  EncycL 
Brit.  XIV.  555  72  In  various  *thecaspored  fungi.  1879  WEB- 
SI  KR  Supp.,  *  Thecasporous,  1883  Challenger  Rep.  V  1  1.  xx.  7 
On  either  side  of  the  hydrotheca,  nearly  on  a  level  with  its 
orifice  or  *thecostome*  1891  Cent.  Dict.>  *Thecostomous. 

Thecodont  (fTk^nt),  «.  and  sb.  Zool.  [f. 
THKCO-  +  Gr.  uSou's,  oSovr-  tooth.]  a.  adj.  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  Theeodontes,  an  extinct  family  of 
snurians  having  the  teeth  fixed  in  sockets  in  the 
jaw-bone,  b.  sb.  A  saurian  having  this  character. 

1840  OWEN  Odontogr.  n.  iv.  §  110.  266  (heading)  Theco- 
donts.  //'/(/.,  A  third  mode  of  fixation  is  presented  by  some 
extinct  Saurians,  .  .the  teeth  being  implanted  in  sockets..: 
these  may  be  termed  the  '  tliecodont  '  Lacertians  :  the  most 
ancient  of  all  Saurians  belong  to  this  group.  1876  PACK 
Adv.  Text-bk.  Gcol.  xv.  282  The  thecodont  saurians  seem 
peculiar  to  the  Permian,  1877  J,E  CONTE  Elein.  Gcol.  in. 
(1870)  404  In  the  coal,  are  also  found  now  some  Thecodont 
(socket-toothed)  reptiles,  allied  toCrocodilians. 

So  The  codontosau'rian,  adj.  belonging  to  or 
characteristic  of  the  thecodont  saurians  ;  sb.  a 
member  of  this  genus. 

[1840  OWEN  Odontogr.  \\.\v.  §  112.  267  In  the  same  formation 
as  contained  the  jaw  and  teeth  of  tne  TJiecodc>ntosa'nrits,\ 
1869  HUXLEY  in  Q.  JrnL  Gcol.  Soc.  XXVI.  44  The  Theco- 
dontosaurian  ilium.  Ibid.^  I  shall  speak  of  the  bones  as 
those  of  Thecodontosaurians. 

ii  Thecomedu/sa.  Zool.  [f.  THECO-  +  MEDUSA.] 

1878  BELL  Gegenbawr'sCowp,  Anat.  08  The  Thecomedusa: 
are  polypoid  Coelenterata  provided  with  a  test,  and  allied 
to  the  Hydriformes, 

Theddre,  obs.  form  of  THITHER. 

I  Tliede.  Obs.  Forms:  i  Jjiod,  1-3  peod, 
2  piode,  2-4  J>eode,  )?ede,  4-5  thede,  (4  pedd,  5 
Sc.  theid).  [OE.  M&d.  fad  =--  OS.  thioda,  thiod, 
OFris.  thiade^  OHG.  diota,  MHG.^V/,  ON./M, 
Goth.fiuda:—  OTeut.  *feu£o,  by  Vemer's  Law:— 
Indo-Kur.  *teuta-  fern.  ;  cf.  Lith.  tauth,  Olr.  t&ath) 
Osc.  toutOy  Sabine  touta  people.] 

1.  A  people,  race,  nation. 

855  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  627  Her  Edwine  kyning  wss  seful. 
wad  mid  his  beode  on  Eastron.  aiooo  Hymns  viii,  9 
(Gr.)  We  be..  }>ancia5,  bioda  waldend,  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp. 
Luke  xxi.  10  peod  arist  a^en  J?eode.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  237 
purh  false  godes  |?e  aelc  piode  ham  se!fe  macede.  ^1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  115  \Va  here  beode  ber  be  king  bi3  child. 
c  1200  ORMIN  3438  Tatt  beod  wass  haebene  feod.  Ibid* 
16057  To  spekcnn  wel  \Vib^  alle  bede  sps;chess.  c  1250 
Gen.  $  Ex.  2302  Quene  he  comen  in  vnkinde  Seden. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  4177  (Cott.)  Marchandsofanvncuth  thede. 
c  1400  Melayne  1008  The  chefe  of  hethyn  thede. 
b.  //.  (biblical.)  The  nations,  the  Gentiles. 

c  975  Rushw.  Go$£.  Matt.  x.  18  To  kyningum  &  ^eroefum 
Se  biob  selffidde..in  cybnisse  [h]eora  &  beodum.  c  1000 
AunUC  Horn.  I.  96  Se  (Jeoda  lareow  Paului.  a  1175  Cott. 
Hom,  241  Ur  hla 


2.  The  district  occupied  by  a  people  ;  a  country. 


c888  K.  ^EI.FRKD  Boeth.  xxxv.  §  7  An  henrpere  was?  on 
3aere  Siode  3aet  Dracia  hatte.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  5792 
(Cott.),  I  sal  J>am  bring..  In-till  a  land,  a  wonsun  thede. 
13..  A".  Alis.  (Bodl.  ^1S.)  7947  pou  shall  haue  Perce,  & 
Mede,  And  Babiloyne,  bisriche  (?ede.  a  1400-50  Alexander 
1803  In  thorps  &  in  many  thede  bar  }e  bur^e  ride,  c  1470  Gola- 
gros  fy  Gaw.  174  AH  the  wyis  and  welth  he  weildis  in  theid. 

3.  Comb.,  as  thede-folk  (OE.  *J>fai-foIc)t  people 
of  a  country,  natives.  (The  OE.  combinations  and 
derivatives  were  very  numerous.) 

C7»5  Charter  of  Nunna  in  P)irch  Cart.  Sax.  I.  211  On 
Seodwe^  npr3  ofer  ^one  we?;,  a  1000  Boeth.  Metr.  xxix. 
92  pa:t  hi  biowien  swilcum  biodfruman.  c  1205  LAY.  26494 
pusende  of  ban  beod-folke. 

Thede,  obs.  form  of  THEAD. 

Thedam,  thedom,  varr.  THEEDOM  Obs. 

Theder,  -ere,  -ir(re,  -ur,  -yr,obs.  fT. THITHER. 

t  Thee,  sb.  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  THEE  z>.i]  Evil 
thee  :  Evil  speed  ;  bad  luck.  (Cf.  THEEDOM  b.) 

1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  o/Folys  (1570)  25  Downe  he  commeth 
with  an  euill  thee. 

Thee  (&it  S*\  W),pers. pron.  Forms:  i  (ace.) 
)jec  (Northnmb.  ^Seh,  15ech)  ;  1-6  (dat.  and  ace.) 
}?e,  3  (te),  peo,  3-4  pi,  4-5  pee,  4-7  the,  4- 
thee  (7  dial.  they).  For  mod.  dialect  forms  see 
En«.  Dial.  Diet,  [(i)  Ace.  OE.  tiec,  6eh,  later  0^, 
J>e  =  OFris.  thi,  OS.  thic,  thi  (MDu.  di,  MLG.(eti&, 
defy  di,  LG.  (ff),OHG.  A7*  (MHGMGer.  ^V/0,ON. 
}ik  (Norw.  deg,  de,  MSw./i^,  tik,  tig,  thig,  MDa. 
thek.theg,  deg,  Sw.,  Da.  dig\  Goth.  Juki  -OTeut. 
*J>ekPt  pre-Teut.  *tege  :  cf.  L.  te,  Gr.  at,  Doric  re. 
(2)  Dat.  (later  also  ace.)  OK.  ff£  }e  =  OFris.  thi 
(NFris.  di,  WFris.  dy),  OS.  tM  (MDu.,  MLG., 
LG.  di} ;  (dative  only)  OHG.  (MHG.,  Ger/  dir, 
ON.  ]>£r  (Norw.  deg  (der),  MSw.  fter,  fir,  Sw., 
Da.  dig),  Goth.  fus\— OTeut.  *}ez,  pre-Teut.  */«. 
The  original  OE.  ace.  'Sec  still  remained  in  Mercian 
in  the  gth  c.  and  in  North  Anglian  (pec,J>e/i,ferh) 
late  in  the  loth;  in  \VSax,  it  ran  together  early 
with  the  dative  tie,  }e,  and  thenceforth  (as  in  LG. 
and  Scand.)  the  two  cases  have  had  the  same  form, 
so  that  the  direct  and  indirect  object  are  only  dis 
tinguishable  by  position  or  by  context.  On  the 
original  endings  of  the  ace.  and  dat.,  cf.  ME.  The 
e  was  orig.  short,  but  was  lengthened  under  stress.] 

1.  The  objective  case  of  the  pronoun  THOU,  repre 
senting  the  OK.  accusative  and  dative. 

As  to  restriction  of  use  see  note  to  THOU  fers.  pron,  i. 

a.  Accusative,  as  direct  object  of  a  verb. 

c.  825  Lorica  Prayer  in  0.  E.  Texts  174  Donne  ^ehere^  he 
ftec  Sorh  hiora  Singunge.  c888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxvii. 
§  2  Ic  asci?;e  de.  .hwi  bu  swa  mani?;feald  yfel  hsefde?  rgs° 
/,/«rt7.r/C(7f7.v/.Markv.3i  Du ^esiist  osetSreat  firingende  dec. 
c  1160  Hatton  Gosp.  ibid.,  pas  menUeo . .  brungen  fe.  c  1200 
ORMIN  670 To  beldenn  &  to  frofrenn  be  5iff  he  be  seb  forrglopp- 
nedd.  121225  A  tier.  A*.  98  Hwo  hauefl  ihurt  te,  mi  deore? 
c  1375  Cursor  M.  5064  (Fairf),  I  saghe  be  [Cott.yow]  neuer 
be-for  bis  day.  1382  WVCLIF  KJatt.  v.  41  Whoeuere  con- 
strayneth  thee  a  thousand  pads,  go  thou  with  hym  other 
tweyne.  r  1440  Jacob's  Well  258  pe  feende  schal  puisewe 
j>e,  &  sle  be  in  soule.  1535  COVERDALK  i  Sam.  viii.  7 
They  haue  not  refused  the,  but  me.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk. 
Connn.  Prayer,  Communion ',  We  praise  thee,  we  blesse 
thee,  we  worship  thee,  we  glorifie  thee.  a  1660  Contemp. 
Hist.  Irel.  (Ir.  Archaeol.  Soc.)  II.  157  They  [-thy]  credu- 
litie  bringe  they  [  =  thee]  within  distance  of  hisreache.  1784 
COWPER  Task  v.  460  Thee  I  account  still  happy.  1842 
TI-:NNVSON  Locksley  H.  30  Dost  thou  love  me,  cousin  ?..  I 
have  loved  thee  long. 

b.  Dative,  as  indirect  object  =  to  thee;  also  in 
dependence  on  certain  impersonal  verbs. 

c  825  Vesp.  Psalter  cxix.  3  Hwet  bi3  said  3e  o53e  hwet  bid 
toseted  3e?  c  1000  Ags.Gosp.  John  viii.  53  Hwa-t  bincd 
be  baet  bu  sy?  ^1200  ORMIN  210  Hiderr  amm  ice  sennd 
to  pe  piss  hlisse  be  to  kibcnn.  a  1225  Ancr.  R  12  Ich 
chulle  scheawe  be  sodlice  hwat  is  God.  1x1300  Cursor 
M.  4424  Ful  iuel  es  yolden  be  \Gott.  ye]  bi  mede.  I  hid. 
20185,  I  sai  >t  te  \y.r.  j»e].  1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  cxxix,  Gif 
the  ne  list  on  lufe  thy  vertew  set.  c  1430  Two  Cookery-Iks. 
6Asbesemythbest.  I584R.W.  Three  Ladies  Lond.  in  Hazl. 
Dodsley  VI.  323  What  avantageth  it  thee  to  win  the  world, 
and  lose  thy  soul  withal  ?  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  i.  ii.  248 
I  haue.. Told  thee  no  lyes,  made  thee  no  mistakings.  1743 
FRANCIS  tr.  Hot:,  Odes  i.  xxxviii.  i,  I  tell  thee,  boy,  that  1 
detest  The  grandeur  of  a  Persian  feast.  1808  SCOTT 
Marmion  vi.  xiv,  And,  Douglas,  more  I  tell  thee  here..  I 
tell  thee,  thou  'rt  defied  !  1864  (din?.}  TENNYSON  N.  Far 
mer,  0.  Style  68  Git  ma  my  aiile  I  tell  tha. 

c.  As  object  of  a  preposition. 
In  OE.  accns.  or  dative. 

(-950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Luke  i.  35  Gaast  halis  ofer-cyme3  on 
3eh  [Rus/nu.  oec].  c  1000  Ag s.  Gosp.  John  iii.  26  Se  3e  mid 
be  \Lind.  dec]  waes.  aizoo  Vices  fy  Virtues  35  ^if  godd 
U'uned  on  de,  c  1275  I'assfon  our  Lord  138  in  O.  E.  Misc. 
41  peyh  alle  of-schomed  beo  Ne  schal  me  neuer  schomye 
louered  for  beo.  13..  Cursor  M.  27483  If  bou  man  gas  bin 
offrand  to  mak,  And  bi  brober  haf  gain  pi  [?'.  r.  be]  sak. 
1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  \.  xxiii.  70  Ther  maye  no  knyght 
ryde  this  wey  but  yf  he  lustewyth  the.  1535  COVFRDALE 
Isa.  Ix.  2  His  glory  shal  be  sene  in  the.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom. 
ff  "Jitl.  iv.  v.  57  l*y  cruell,  cruell  thee,  quite  ouerthrowne. 
1656  in  Jrnl.  Friends*  Hist.  Soc.  (1911)  VIII.  2o_To..lay 
before  j'8  Henry  Cromwell :  who  art  Commander  in  Cheife 
.  .the  ground  of  my  Sufferings.  1667  MILTON/*.  Z.,  iv.  35  To 
thee  I  call,  But  with  no  friendly  voice,  and  add  thy  name. 
1733  POPE  Ess.  Man  in.  31  Is  it  for  thee  the  lark  ascends 
and  sings?  1820  SHF.LLEV  To  Skylark  i  Hail  to  thee, 
blithe  Spirit  !  Bird  thou  never  wert. 

2.  Reflexive*,  ^thyself,  a.  ^^«j.,asdirectobject. 


THEE. 

^•950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt  iv.  6  fcif  sunu  godes  ar3  <5u  send 
rteh  \Rnshw.  bee]  ufa  hidune.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  ibid., 
Asend  be  bonne  nyder.  a  1225  Ancr.  K.  104  Holt  te  i  b_ine 
chaumbre.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  529  If  bow  wil  be  vm-think. 
13. .  Ibid.  26575  Sua  bou  mate  noght  wasch  bi  [v.  r.  bee]  wite. 
a  1518  SKELTON  Magnyf.  303  Go  shake  the,  dogge.  1560 
BIBLE  (Genev.)  Matt.  xvi.  23  Get  thee  behinde  me,  Satan. 
1594  SHAKS.£&&  ///,  r.  iii.  143  High  thee  to  Hell.. Thou 
Cacodemon.  1678  OTWAY  Friendship  in  F.  26  Get  thee 
gone  for  an  Arch-wagg.  1887  5".  Cheshire  Gloss.  69  Get 
thee  dressed  wheil  I  wesh  me. 

b.  Dative,  as  indirect  object ;  or  as  object  of  a 
preposition. 

a  1000  Cxdmon's  Gen,  518  (Gr.)  Nim  be  \>\&  ofrct  on  hand. 
a  1100  Leg.  Rood  15  pu  ^etu^e  to  be  ealle  ba  sawla.  r  1300 
Harrmt'.  Hell  (MS.L.)  103  Hcouene  ant  erbe  tac  to  f>c. 
c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  i.  395  Thow  sail  haiff  leiflfto  fysche, 
and  tak  the  ma.  1599  SHAKS.  Mmh  Ado  \\.  i.  20  Thou 
wilt  neuer  get  thee  a  husband,  if  thou  be  so  shrewd  of  thy 
tongue.  1611  BIBLE  i  Kings  xx.25  Number  thee  an  armie 
like  the  armie  that  thou  hast  lost. 

C.  After  some  intr.  verbs  of  motion  and  posture  ; 
esp.  sit ;  see  SIT  v.  30. 

1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  /'/,  m.  iii.  16  Be  thou  still  like  thy 
selfe  And  sit  thee  by  our  side.  1599  —  Much  Ado  in.  i.  i 
Good  Margaret  runne  thee  to  the  parlour,  There  shalt  thou 
finde  my  Cosin  [etc.].  1606  —  Ant.  $  Cl,  iv.  vii.  16  Come 
thee  on.  1867  E.  WAUGH  Tufts  252  Sit  tho  deawn.  1892 
WRIGHT  Grain.  Wind/till  120  Kum  forad  lad  »n  sit  3e  dfin. 

3.  Used  as  nominative,  instead  of //«w. 

Often  so  used  dialectally,and,  in  recent  times,  usually  by 
Quakers,  esp.  with  vb.  in  3rd  pers.  sing. ;  but  the  or  thti 
unemphatic  often  represents  both  thou  and  thee, 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  vi.  (Thomas)  617  pe  venys  bat  my 
god  wrath  wil  be  with  me.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  n.  93  Go 
hens,  the  Scot,  the  mekill  dewill  the  speid.  a  1590  Ktarr. 
IVit  Sf  Wisd.  (1846)  12  Oldest  the  nere  se  man  before?  1596 
SHAKS.  i  Hfn.  /V7,  i.  ii.  127  How  agrees  the  Diuell  and  thee 
about  thy  Soule  ?  1605  —  Lear  i.  iv.  204  And  yet  I  would 
not  be  thee,  Nunckle.  1684  BUNYAN  Pilgr.  n.  83  What  canst 
thee  earn  a  day,  quoth  he?  1687  W.  HITCHCOCK  in  Jrnl. 
Friends*  Hist.  Soc.  IV.  74  If  thee  canst  sell  250  acres  of  it 
£  y«  house.  185*  MRS,  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xiii, 
1  What  does  thee  want,  father?'  said  Rachel.  Ibid,  xvii, 

Friend,  thee  isn't  wanted  here '.  1861  E,  WAUGH  BirtleCar- 
ter's  T.  15  An'  mind  te  tells  no  lies  abeawt  th'  lad  i'  thy  talk. 

4.  As  sb.    a.    The  person  or  *  self  of  the  in 
dividual  addressed.     Cf.  THOU  pron.  2  a. 

c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  vi,  That's  for  thy  selfe  to  breed  an 
other  thee.  1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  i.  ix,  A  warm  movable 
House,  a  Body  round  thy  Body,  wherein  that  strange  Thee 
of  thine  sat  snug.  1859  E.  FITZGERALD  Rubdiydt  xxxiv, 
Then  of  the  Thee  in  Me  who  works  behind  The  Veil,  I 
lifted  up  my  hands  to  find  A  Lamp  amid  the  Darkness. 

b.  The  word  itself  as  used  in  addressing  a  person  ; 
esp.  in  phr.  thee  and  thou.  Also  attrib.  in  thee 
and  thou  Quaker. 

1694  [see  THOU  ab].  1774  T.  ADAMS  Diary  7  Sept.,  This 
plain  Friend  and  his  plain  though  pretty  wife,  with  her 
Thees  and  Thous,  had  provided  us  the  most  costly  enter 
tainment.  1847  LONGF.  Evang.  n.  v.  13  Herear  was  pleased 
with  the  Thee  and  Thou  of  the  Quakers.  1894  HALL  CAINE 
Manxman  405  When  he  spoke  it  was  always  with-the  thees 
and  thous  and  in  the  high  pitch  of  the  preacher.  1896 
Peterson  Mag.  VI.  265  /i  Whose  head-master  was  Benjamin 
Hallowell,  a  '  thee '  and  '  thou  '  Quaker  of  the  strictest  sect. 

t  Thee  (!>/)>  0-1  Obs.  Forms:  I  Jjion,  1-3 peon, 
3-4  pen,  }>e,  4-5  then,  4-6  the,  5  thene,  theen, 
5-6  pee,  (6  thye),  4-  thee.  Pa.  t.  i  pah,  pas, 
paeh,  1-2  peah,  1-3  peh,  2-3  pea;h,  3  pe$,  peu, 
(5  thee) ;  //.  I  pungon ;  pijon  ;  puson.  Pa. 
pple.  2-3pungen;  pi^en;  po5en,powen,powueu, 
4  thowen.  [OE.  f>ton,  pfon,  contr.  from  *lfhan 
(: — *f£ohant  *}eohan)  =  OS.  ththan,th2h — tnigttn^ 
githigan  (Du.  gedigen)^  OHG.  (^gi)dihan^  deh — 
digun^digan  (MHO.  (gs^dfhen,  G.  gedeihen}^  Goth, 
fieihan — )>aih — ]>aihttn  —f>aihans\.o  thrive: — OTeut. 
V'?X'»  earlier  */^/x~  (*/a!/X->  V^'JW")  °^  the  3rc^ 
ablaut  series  :— Indo-Eur.  root  tenk.  With  the 
elimination  of  the  nasal  before  x  the  verb  came 
in  prim.  Germ,  to  be  assimilated  to  the  1st  ablaut 
series  (f — at — £—>");  but  traces  of  the  primitive 
conjugation  survive  in  the  OS.  pa.  pple.  githungan^ 
and  the  OE.  forms  fttngon,  -en.  The  OE.  con 
tracted  form  Jtton  began  to  follow  the  inflexional 
type  of  teon  : — *teuhan  (TEE  z'.1),  whence  ]>4aht 

1.  intr.  To  grow ;  to  thrive,  prosper  (arch,  in 
i6th  c.  use). 

Beowulf  %  He . .  weox  under  wolcnum,  weorS-myndum  bah. 
r888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xix,  peah  hwa  wexe.  .and  beo  on 
eallum  welum.     c  1000  ^LFRIC  Horn.  II.  104  His  wxstmas 
£enihtsumlice   bugon.      c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  ii.  52  Se 
haelend    beah    on    wisdome  and    on    vide,     a  1050  Liber 
Scintill.  Ixxxi.  221  Sume  sobjice  on  x^brum  beob.      c  1200 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn,  161  And  hit  wacxs  and  wel  bea^h.      Ibid.     \ 
177  Here  tuderswioe  wexed  and  wel  bie<5.     c  1150  Gen.  -V    \ 
Ex.  2012  Vnder  ioseph  lu's  welde  Sev    c  1*75  LAV.  24272  pe    j 
borh  subbe  ne  beh.     1*97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  240  pe  child    | 
wax  &  wel  ibe?  [v.rr.  thee,  ythei].    Ibid.  7086  pis  chyld  wax 
so  wel  &  beu.     (1300  Beket  i4Q  He  fond  his  sone . .  peoinge    j 
\pr.  Theonige]  fair  and  manluhe.     a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric    \ 
P.  23  5ef  ne  heth  thryven  ant  thowen  in  theode.     13. .   Pol.    ' 
Rtl.  fy  L.  Poems  238  Ho  bat  me  louit  ssal  be  no  more,    j 
c  1400  Gatnelyn  234  Come  bou  ones  in  my  bond  bou  shall 
neuer  the.     1496  ACDELAY  Poems  4  Thai  schal  have  grace    I 
to  thryve  and  thene.    c  1440  /'romp.  Parv.  490/1  Theen,  or    [ 
thryvyn,  vigcp.     1509  BARCLAY  Shy}  of  Folys  (1874)  II.  94 
[He]  is  seldome  sen  to  thye.     a  1518  SKF.LTON  Magnyf.  862 
Abusyon  Forsoihe  I  hyglu;..That  vseth  me,»He  can  not 
VOL.  IX. 


thee.     1573  Tt-ssFR  Husb.  (1878)  19  Giue  ouer  to  : 
that  thinkest  to  thee. 

b.  In  imprecations  and  asseverations. 

0x300  Cursor  M.  5150  '  Sais  bou  soth?'  *yaa,  sa  mot 
J  the  '.  13..  Sir  Beues  2753  A  swor,  alse  he  moste  ben,  He 
nolde  him  neiberhire  ne  sen.  la  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose 
1067  Wel  yvel  mote  they  thryve  and  thee,  And  yvel 
achyved  mote  they  be.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  228  Ac 
I  swere  now,  so  the  ik,  )>at  synne  wil  I  lete.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Can.  Yeom.  Prol.  3-  T.  376  By  cause  our  firne 
was  nat  maadof  Beech,  That  is  the  cause,  and  oothernoon, 
so  theech.  ^1425  Seven  Sag.  1548  (P.)  Quod  the  kyng, 
1  So  mot  I  the,  Astow  wylt  hyt  schal  bee.  c  1450  Mankind 
297  in  Macro  Plays  12  Code  let  hym  neuer  thene  !  \rimc 
senej.  1586  FERNE  Blaz.  Gentrie  22  Full  ill  mought  they 
both  thee.  1598  E.  GH.PIN  Skial.  (1878)  19  (Lydia)  So  mote 
I  thee  thou  art  not  faire,  A  plaine  brmvnetta  when  thou  art 
at  best.  2  a  1600  Old  Robin  of  Portingalt  xiv.  in  Child 
Ballads  in.  ^1885)  241/1  If  it  be  not  true,.  .God  let  me  neuer 
thye.  17..  in  Ritson  Songs  (ijg^}  "•  J32  He  that  spares, 
ne'er  mote  he  thee.  axSoo  in  Edinb.  Mag.  June  (1819) 
527/1  But  wearie  fa'  the  fairy  wicht.. May  he  never  thee. 

2.  trans.  To  cause  to  prosper  ;  to  prosper.   Obs. 

r  1250  Prayer  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  22  pe  lavird  bieh  be  in 
hevirilk  place. 

Hence  f  Thowen,  Jjo^eu,  powun///.  a.,  thriven  ; 
grown  up,  adult. 

c  1*00  Trin.  Coll,  Horn.  30  Mid-niht  <^e  bilimpeS  to  frum- 
berdligges,  hanecrau  be  bilimpe3  bowuene  men.  Ibid.  41 
Dese  herdes..wakie3  biforen  euen,  banne  be  childre  wuel 
bewuen..he  bo  ful  bogene  turned  to  godes  bihoube.  Ibid. 
127  Alse  wat  se  he  was  bo^en  on  wintre  and  on  vvastme. 

Thee  (30)  ^2  [f-  THEE  fron.]  To  use  the 
pronoun  '  thee '  to  a  person  :  see  THOU  v.  Also  to 
thee  and  thou  (cf.  F.  tutoyer\  a.  trans,  b.  ////;*. 
(or  absot,}.  Hence  Thee'ing  vbl.  sb. 

a.  1662  TATHAM  Aqua  Tri.  6  Though  I  Thee  Thee,  and 
Thou  Thee,  I  am  no  Quaker,  a  x6ooG.  Fox  Jrnl.  (1827)  I. 
103,  I  was  required  to  Thee  and  Tnou  all  men  and  women, 
without  any  respect  to  rich  or  poor,  great  or  small,  a  1739 
JARVIS  Quix.  i.  iv.  Ii,  With  the  utmost  arrogance  he  would 
thee  and  thou  his  equals  and  acquaintance.  1836  T.  HOOK 
G.  Gnrney  v,  There  I  saw.,  two  quaker  children  phiy'mg 
about  the  place,  thee'ingand  thou'ing  each  other,  with  per 
fect  French  familiarity.  1884  A.  DOHERTY  N.  Barlow  28 
Familiarly  he  '  thee'd  '  and  *  thou'd  '  the  men,  And  cheekily 
they  '  thee'd  '  and  '  thou'd  '  again. 

b.  1679  [see  THOU  T-.  b].  1696  C.  LESLIE  Snak,;  in 
Grass  p.  xv,  This  was  the  Bottom  upon  which  the  Quakers 
first  set  up,  to  run  down  all  worldly  Honour..  ;  to  Thee 
and  Thou;  to  call  no  Man  Master, or  Lord, and  not  to  take 
off  their  Hats,  or  Bow  to  any.  1760  J.  RUTTY  Sfir.  Diary 
Jed.  2)  148  At  meeting.,  was  seen  my  insincerity  in  Theeing, 
inconsistent  with  my  writing.  1894  Du  MAURIER  Trilby 
I.  (1001)  19/2  There  were  ladies  too  en  chevcitx . .  some  of 
whom  thee'd  and  thou'd  with  familiar  and  friendly  affection. 

Thee,  obs.  and  dial,  form  of  THIGH. 

tThee'doin,  thedom.  Obs.  Also4j>eodam, 
5  thedam,  -dame,  peedom.  [f.  stem  of  THEE  v^ 
+  -DOM.]  Thriving  ;  prosperity. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  x.  105  pruft  °r  beot'^m  w'tn  nej" 
selden  is  I-seye.  1393  Ibid.  C.  vin.  53  And  ^ede  a-bowte  in 
my  ^outhe  and  ^af  me  to  no  bedom.  c  1430  How  the  Good 
Wife  i  etc.  209  (Babees  Bk.  47)  Now  ^rift  and  beedom  mote 
bou  haue.  1522  World fy  Child  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  261  My 
thedom  is  near  past. 

b.  Evil  thecdoni)  ill  success,  bad  luck :  used  as 
a  maledictory  phrase. 

^1386  CHAUCER  Shipments  T.  405  What  1  yuel  thedam 
[:-.  r.  thedom]  on  his  Monkes  snowte.  c  1450  Cov,  Myst. 
xiv.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  139  Evyl  Thedom  com  to  thi  snowte  1 

Theef(e,  obs.  forms  of  THIEF. 

Theek,  theik  (JwlO,  v.  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
Forms :  4-7  thckc,  5  thicke,  6  Sc.  thik,  thyk, 
6-9  Sc.  theik,  thick,  7-9  theak(e,  thake,  8-9 
Sc.  theck,  theek.  [A  collateral  form  of  THATCH 
v.  in  use  before  1400,  of  somewhat  uncertain  history. 
Perhaps  from  OE./^caw,  the  forms  of  the  impera 
tive  pece  and  the  2nd  and  3rd  pers.  sing,  present 
pecestj  faced  being  extended  to  the  verb  as  a  whole : 
cf.  streeJtt  Sc.  and  north,  form  of  STRETCH,  OE. 


1 1-  trans.  To  roof  (a  building)  with  stone,  slate, 
tiles,  shingles,  lead,  or  the  like.  Obs. 

1387  Charters  fifC.  of  Edinb.  (1871)  35  (St.  Giles)  The  for. 
sayde  v  chapellys  sal  be  thekyt  abovyn  with  stane.  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  x.  38  A  full  faire  kirk,  .thekid  wele  with 
leed.  IMS  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  II.  568  Rycht 
clene  thickit  was  than  all  this  tour,  Weill  gilt  with  gold. 
Ibid.  III.  190  Sanct  Androis  kirk. .That  thekit  wes  with 
coper  in  tha  dais.  1559  Rurgh  Rec.  Edinb.  (1875)  III.  57 
To  thik  the  southe  syde  of  the  towlbuyth  with  new  sklait. 
1571  Sattr.  Poems  Reform,  \\xiii.  192,  I  se  ;our  tempills 
cassin  downe  and  reuin :  The  maist  part  are  hot  theikit  with 
the  heutn.  1628  Extracts  Bvrgh  Kec-  Glasgow  (1876)  I. 
365  [To]  theik  the  samyn  [ruiflj  with  leid.  1710  SIBBAI.D 
Hist.  Fife  n.  v.  §  2.  78  They  (as  the  Proverb  has  It)  tirr'd 
the  Kirk,  to  theek  the  Quire.  1777  J.  ROBFRTSON  in  McKay 
Kilmarnock  (1880)  177  Water  is  gude  for  mony  a  purpose, 
although  ye're  a'  aware  we  canna  theek  Kirks  wi't. 

b.  spec.  To  cover  the  roof  of  (a  house)  with 
thatch  of  straw  or  the  like ;  also,  to  protect  the  top 
of  (a  corn  or  hay  rick)  with  straw  laid  so  as  to 
carry  off  the  rain. 

1399  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  130  In  v"  travis  de  stra- 
mine  ordii  emp.  S.T.,  . .  in  salario  j  hominis  tegentis, . .  thekand 
pr.edictam  domum  per  v  dies,  c  1440  Pallad.  on  ifusb.  \. 
474  Thy  bcrne  also.. to  thicke  hit,  thou  ne  lette.  f  1450 
Life  St.  Citthbert  (Surtees)  7649  And  thekyd  it  with  hay 
and  thak.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  vin.  xi.  30  Quhais  rutis 
laitly  full  rouch  thykyt  war  Wyth  stra  or  glby  by  Romulus 


THEFT. 

the  wycht.  1637-30  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  417 
The  fabrick  of  the  kirk  wes  in  so  evill  a  condition,  being 
theiked  with  heather.  1672  T.  WHITTINGHAM  Diary  ^o  Aug. 
In  Best  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  138  *<>/£,  Wheatley  of  Saiston  ye 
theakeristotheake  Leonords' Barn.  1721  RAHBAYJ?MW^«V 
<5r  Mary  Gray  i,  They  bigg'd  a  bower.  .And  theck'd  it  o'er 
with  rashes.  1863  MRS.  TOOGOOD  Yorks.  Dia/,,  I  want  you 
to  theak  my  rick.  1895  CROCKETT  Men  of  Moss-Hags  283 
The  roof  was  daintily  theeked  with  green  rushes  and  withes. 

2.  transf*  To  cover  in  general  (but  often  with 
allusion  to  thatching  a  roof). 

1667  in  Campbell  Balmerino(\%<y$  414  To  men  that  thickit 
a  holl  in  the  kirk  with  divite.  171*)  RAMSAY  To  Arfmckle 
117,  I  theck  the  out,  and  line  the  inside  Of  mony  a  douce 
and  witty  pash.  a  1800  Two.  Corbies  iv.  in  Scott  Minstr.  Scot, 
ttord.^  WF  ae  lock  o'  his  gowden  hair,  Well  theek  our  nest 
when  it  grows  bare,  a  1810  TANNAHII.L  Rob  Roryson's 
Bonnet  Poems  (1846)  116  This  bonnet  that  theekit  his 
wonderful  head.  1896  CROCKETT  Cleg  Kelly  xlii,  283  A  pump 
theekit  frae  the  frost  wi'  strae  rapes. 

3.  absoL  or  intr.  (from  I  or  2). 

a  1518  SKELTON  Magnyf.  1027  For  it  Is  I  that  other  whyle 
Pluckedown  lede  and  theke  with  tyle.  1876  W'kitby  Gloss. 
s.  v.,'  You  mun  theeak  weel,  this  caud  weather  ',  put  on  extra 
clothing. 

Hence  Thee'ked,  -it///.  a.y  thatched;  Thee-k- 
ing  vbl.  sb.)  the  nction  (concr.  the  material  or  pro 
duct)  of  thatching  ;  ppl.  a.,  that  thatches  or  covers. 

1792  BURNS  Bessie  #  her  Spinnin  Wheel  ii,  On  ilka  hand 
the  burnies  trot,  And  meet  below  my  *theekit  cot.  it  1801 
R.  GALL  Poews  (1819)  28  She  reached  the  theeked  byre. 
'393  Rfgist.  de  Aberbrothoc  (Bann.)  II.  43  For  the  quhilkis 
*thekyn  and  sutteryn  tlie  abbot.. sal  pay  till  hym  xxxv 
marcis.  1579  Burgh  Rec.  Edinb.  (1882)  IV,  104  Wynd 
tycht,  waiter  tycht,  m  thy  king,  slating,,  .and  vthernecessaris 
1617  Mem.  St.  Gil,'s\  Durham  (Surtees)  47  To  Nycholas 
Sparke  for  thekin  4  days,  viij  a  day.  a  1835  HOGG  Tales, 
Sheph.  Cal.  xvii,  Bread  for  the  belly  and  theeking  for  ihe 
back.  1846  BKOCKF.TT  N.  C.  Words(&&.  3)  s.  v.  Theaker, 
A  'theaking  snow1  quietly  but  continuously  falling,  so  as 
to  cover  thickly,  as  a  thatch  does,  a  house. 

Theeker  (Kka.i).  Sc.  and  n.  dial.  [f.  THEEK 
v.  +  -ER1.]  A  t hatcher ;  in  early  use,  a  roofer  of 
houses. 

14. .  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  650/27  Hicarchitector,  thekare. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  382/2  A  Theker,  architector^  if  dor  (A.). 
1554-5  Burgh  Rec.  Edinb.  (1871)  II.  360  Item,  to  ane  thekav 
to  theik  the  thre  choippis, .  .xij*.  1658  A*.  Riding  Rec. 
VI.  4  To  a  Theaker  by  the  day... With  meate  6d.  Without 
meate  i2d.  1887  J.  SERVICE  Dr.  Duguid  \.  xx,  132  Robin 
Rigging  the  theeker.  1904  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet,  (from  Caith 
ness  to  N.  Lincolnsh.). 

Theeself  (J?e  self,  etc.) :  see  THYSELF. 
Theetsee,  var.  THITSI,  black-varnish  tree. 
tThef.    Obs.  rare.     In   3  *ef.     [a.  ON.  fefr 

smell,  mod.Icel.  fffurt  Fcer.  tev9  Norw,  dial.  tevt 
Sw.  dial,  tav,  Da.  tfyv.  Cf.  THEVE  r/.]  A  smell. 

c  1250  Gen,  <V  Ex.  3340  To  dust  he  it  [the  manna]  grunden 
and  maden  bread,  oat  huni  and  olies  oef  he  bead. 

Theft  (J>eft).  Forms:  a.  i  )>6ofS,  piefS, 
J>yf« ;  2-4  }>eof]>e,  pefpe,  3-5  pnfpefiV),  4 
(Ayenb.}  Jjief  J>e,  fyefpe,  5  thifthe.  0.  i  pyft, 
J)6oft,  4-5  pift,  peft,  4-7  thift,  5  thyft,  6 
theaft,  thieft,  4-  theft ;  3-5  pefte,  4-6  thefte, 

4  pifte,  fyfte,  5  theefte,  6  thifte).  [OE.  WSax. 
fyfii  later  jyft,  non-\VSax.  fJofti,  later 
*  OFris.  thin/the,  thinfU  (obs.  Du.  diffte\ 
ON.  jfj8,  later  J>yft,  Goth.  *Jnu$ifa  :-OTeut. 
*petibij>a,  f.+faitfio*,  THIEF  +  suffix-?^  =  L.  -ftat-em : 
see-TH1  b,-T-*  b.  OE.  showed  two  main  dial,  types: 
\VSax.  fifjfj  later  pyfb  with  umlaut  ;  non-\VS. 
J>t'off>.  In  both,  final/  after /became  /  by  dis 
similation;  feoft  became  }eft^  theft.  In  MK.  the 
various  forms  often  had  final  -e  from  the  oblique 
cases ;  north,  dial,  and  Sc.  had  fift,  fyft,  thift 
from  ON./^/y//.] 

1.  The  action  of  a  thief;  the  felonious  taking 
away  of  the  personal  goods  of  another;  larceny; 
also,  with  a  and  //.,  an  instance  of  this. 

a.  688-95  Laws  of  Ine  c.  28  Be  beofes  onfenge  a=t  <5ieftfe 
[MSS.  B.t  H.  oyfoej.  Ibid.  c.  73  *if  hit  bi3  niht  eald  bief,\ 
gebeten  ba  bone  gylt  be  hine  ^efengon.  695-6  Laws  of 
W'ihtrydc.  25  ^if  man  leud  ofslea  an  beof»V,  liege  buton 
wyr-gelde.  c  xooo  Sax.  Lecchd.  III.  186  pyfd  ^estranga^. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  13  Ne  do  bu  beofje.  a  1225  Ancr.  R. 
202  pe  Vox  of  ^iscunge  haiieo"  peos  hweolpes  :  Tricherie  & 
Gile,  peoiSe,  Reflac.  c  1290  Bekgt  445  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I. 
IIQ  3'f  «i  clerk  hath  ane  Man  a-slawe,  obur  strong  beffbe 
i-do.  i»97  R.  GI.OUC.  (Rolls)  10361  pe  king.. let  pnsouns 
vorp  bringe,  pat  uor  bufbe  were  inome,  &  uor  ober  pinge. 
1340  Aytnb.  37  pe  ober  bo^  of  auarice  ys  byefbe.  1393 
LANGL,  P.  PI.  C,  m.  92  In  bargeyns  and  In  brocages  with  pc 
borghe  ofbufbe  [v.rr.  befbe,  befte}.  a  1450  A'«/.  de  la  Tour 
(1906)60  The  theef  dothe..delite  hem  in  thifthe  tille  thei 
be  taken  and  putte  to  dethe. 

3.  c  1150  O.  Kentish  Strut,  in  O.  E.  Misc.  31  po  grete 
si- mien  bet  biedh  diadliche  Ase  so  is.  .befte.  a  1300  Cursor 
Jlf.  15973  ludas.  .Of  his  thift  and  his  felunni,  His  moder  al 
he  tald.  1381  WYCLIK  Matt.  xy.  19  Of  the  herte  gon  out  yuel 
thou^tis,  mansleayngis,  auoutries,  fornicaciouns,  theftis.  1387 
TKKVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  383  Mauricius  ,.  fondede  to 
forbede  his  kny^tes  bifte  [t'.rr,  befbe.  beofpe].  c  1450  Brut 
443  For  treason  &  for  bifi  bat  thei  had  done  to  be  Kynge 
&  to  his  liege  peple.  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  iv.  ix. 
251  To  haue  committed  asmal  theefte.  155*  HULOET,  Theaft 
in  stealynge  catteli,  abigeatus.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  52/44 
Theft ,///r/«w.  Ibid.  118/5  Thift,  furtum,  1577  HOLINSHEO 
Chron,t  Hist.  Scot.  \.  440/1  Accused  of  theft,  and  of  receiuing 
and  mainteining  of  theeues.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  n.  iii.  151. 
16*9  SIR  W.  MURE  True  Crncifixe  1133  To  hide  the  thift. 
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THEFT-BOOT. 

1771  Juntos  Lett,  Ixv.  (1820)  328  The  thief  was  taken  in  the 
theft.  1909  Q.  Rev.  July  176  His  borrowings  were  not  thefts 
but  prolific  suggestions. 

fb.  By  theft,   stealthily,    furtively,   by   secret 
craft.   Obs.  rare" l. 

^1470  HENRY  Wallace  xi.  592  Thai  be  thyft  hecht  to  put 
Wallace  doun. 

2.  concr.  That  which  is  or  has  been  stolen ;  the 
proceeds  of  thieving.     Now  rare. 

961-3  Laws  of  Edgar  iv.  c.  2  §  2  To  <5y  baet.  .)>eof  nyte, 
hwaer  ne  byfbe  [jfl/.S'.  C.  beofte]  befseste.  c  ii^Lainb.  Horn. 
57  Ne  bu  na?est  for  to  stele,  Ne  nan  befbe  for  to  heole.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  6754  pat  he  mai  yeild  again  his  thift,  He  sal  be 
saald.  1340  Ayenb.  38  pe  byeues  be  uelayede  bye}?  bo  bet 
partebof  pebyefbe.  UijA^pr.JVw&CGutoa  1483)111.  v.  53 
The  theft  which  they  haue  stolen  ye  haue  you  self  receyued. 
1530  TINDALE  Exod.  xxii.  4  Yf  the  thefte  [WYCLIF,  that  that 
he  hath  stoln]  be  founde  in  hishandealyue.  .he  shall  restore 
double.  1665  G.  HAVERS  P.  ftella  J  'alle's  Tra->.  E.  /.  145 
We  found  the  theft  m  his  breeches  ty'd  to  his  naked  flesh, 
1864  KINGSLEV  Rom.  $  Tent.  x.  284  If  a  free  man  be  caught 
thieving,,  .he  replaces  the  theft,  and  pays  80  solidi,  or  dies. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.)  as  theft-guilty  adj. 
1613-16  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  u.  i,  What  store  of  houres 

theft-guilty  night  had  spent.  1907  U'estm,  Gaz.  19  Oct.  9  '2 
The  Police  Commissioner,  .gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
theft  theory  was  the  most  probable. 

Theft-boot,  -bote.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.    Also  3, 

6  thef-,  6  theefe-,  6-7  theif(e-.  [orig.  thef-bote, 
f.  theft  THIEF  +  botet  BOOT  st>,1  Afterwards  altered 
(app.  first  by  Scottish  writers)  to  theftbote  :  cf. 
THEFTDOM,  THEFTLY. 

The  early  form  suggests  an  OE.  *$£of-$6tt  but  this  has  not 
been  found  ;  the  nearest  equivalent  in  the  Ags.  Laws  being 
ffof-gyldm  Laws  of  ./Ethelred  i.e.  i  §  2,  in.  0.4,  and  of  Cnut 
u.  c.  30  §  i.] 

The  taking  of  some  payment  from  a  thief  to  secure 
him  from  legal  prosecution ;  either  the  receiving 
back  by  the  owner  of  the  stolen  goods  or  of  some 
compensation,  or  the  taking  of  a  bribe  by  a  person 
who  ought  to  have  brought  the  thief  to  justice. 

Nichols  (1865)  in  Britton,  in  note  to  quot.  1292,  suggests 
that  the  word  'originally  signified  the  legal  bote  or  com 
position  for  theft ',  and  was  then  '  applied  to  the  illegal  com 
pounding  of  theft,  or  taking  money  to  maintain  or  connive 
at  such  offenders  '.  But  all  our  quotations  refer  to  illegal 
payment,  a  form  of  compounding  a  felony. 

a..  1284  Stat.  /fW/.an.  izEdw.  I,  c.  4  De  Thefbote,  hocest 
de  emenda  furtl  capta  sine  consideracione  Curire  Domini 
Regis,  izgz  BRITTON  i.  xxi.  §  n  Et  puis  soit  enquis  de  ceux 
qi  ount  pris  thefbote.  136^  Liber  Assisarum  §  5  (1606! 
258  b,  Et  les  Justices  disoient  q'  vn  home  q'  reprist  son 
chattel  emblee  dun  laron  ne  full  pas  thefbote,  eins  thefbote 
fuit  proprement  ou  vn  home  prist  ses  chattels  dun  laron  de 
luy  fauourer  &  mainteiner,  et  nemy  auterment.  1579  Expos. 
Ter»ies  Law  177  b/a  TJiefbote,  is  when  a  man  taketh  any 
goodes  of  a  theefe  to  fauour  and  mainteine  him.  And  not 
when  a  man  taketh  his  owrie  goodes  that  were  stollen  from 
him  £c. 

/3.  a  1450  Sc.  Acts  Rol>t.  /,  c.  9  (1844)  T.  109/2  (fau&ttfQt 
be  takyn  of  thyftbute  \orig.  rechatum  de  latrone],  1515 
Sc.ActsJas.  K(i8i4)  II.  282/2  Gif  this  complenar..wald 
concord  with  the  said  theif  and  tak  thiftbute  and  put  him 
fra  the  Law,  in  that  caice  he  sail  vnderly  the  Law.  1597 
[see  next].  1619  DALTON  Country  Just,  cviii.  (1630)  288 
Some  other  seeme  to  take  this  for  theeftboot  and  so  to  be 
punishable,, onely  by  ransome  and  imprisonment.  1678 
SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  Crim.  Laws  Scot.  l.  xx.  §  i.  (1699)  106 
Theft-boot  is  committed  by  securing  a  Thief  against  the 
punishment  due  by  Law.  1745  Univ.  Sj>ect.  10  Aug.,  York 
shire  Tom  was  committed  to  Clerkenwell-Bride well.. for 
Theft-boot,  accepting  of  17  Guineas  and  a  half,  not  to 

;-osecute  John  Ditcher,  a  notorious  Pick-pocket.  1769 
LACKSTONE  Cotiittt,  IV.  x.  133  The  offence  of  theftbote, 
which  is  where  the  party  robbed  not  only  knows  the  felon, 
but  also  takes  his  goods  again,  or  other  amends,  upon 
agreement  not  to  prosecute.  1814  SCOTT  Wai>.  xv,  The 
Bailie  opined  that  this  transaction  would  amount  to  theft- 
boot,  or  composition  of  felony.  1885  Laiv  Titties  LXXX. 
115/2  The  offence  of  compounding  a  felony  was  really  the 
o(d  crime  of  theft-bote. 

The'ftdom.  St.  [Altered  from  *thefdom> 
THIEFDOM.]  The  action  or  practice  of  stealing  ; 
theft ;  thievery. 

1566  Sc.  Acts  fas.  /,c.  1 54  That  nouther  Lord  of  Regalltie, 
Schiref,  Barrone,  na  vthers  sell  ony  theif,  or  fyne  with  him 
of  thiftdome  done  [Record  ed.  (1814)  of  thift  done].  1597 
SKENE  De  Verb.  Sign.  s.v.  Bate,  Thieft-bote..quhen  ony 
scllis  onie  thiefe,or  finis  with  him  for  thieft -dome  done,  or  to 
be  done.  1854  R!RS.  OLIPHANT Mag d,  Hepburn  1. 221  Gentle 
or  simple  maunna  tell  me  that  God's  will  is  for  villany  and 
theftdom. 

fThe-ftfully,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  thift-.  [f. 
THEFT  +  -FUL  +  -LY  2.]  By  stealth  :  =  THEFTLY. 

c  1400  Sc.   Trojan  War  n.  1391    Vlixes..frome  Troy  U 

passit  thiftfully  With  all  bairn  of  his  company. 

Thefthorn,  variant  of  THEVE-THORN  Obs. 

The-ftlesa,  a.  rare.  [f.  THEFT  +  -LESS.]  a. 
That  is  not  a  theft,  b.  Not  liable  to  be  stolen. 

1656  S.  H.  Gold.  Law  68  How  punisht  he  poor  Acban  for 
a  theftless  theft  to  see  to?  1803  LEVDEN  Scenes  Infancy  iv. 
362  Teviot's  sons . .  devoid  of  fear  Bind  to  the  rush  by  night 
the  theftless  steer. 

tThe'ftly,  odv>  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Obs. 
[Altered  from  ME.  fefly,  THIEFLY.]  By  stealth, 
furtively. 

c  1400  Sc.  Trojan  War  it.  271  He  gyffande  thiftely  ws  till 
The  palladinar  at  our  will.  Ibid.  623  Bycause  be  palladinar 
was  Out  of  be  temple  tone  thyftly.  a  1485  Prowp.  Parv. 
(MS,  S),  Stelyngly  (theftelyJ.^Kr/iwtf,  latrocinaliter.  1498 
Reg.  Privy  Seal  Scot.  I.  23/1,  ix  catell  thiftly  tane  fra 
Thomas  Sowtar.  1515  Not  ting ham  Rcc.  III.  343  Reyseyvng 
off  oder  menys  goodes  theyftely. 
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TheftuOUS  (be-fti?«,3s),  a.  Originally  Sc. 
Forms :  a.  5  thiftwis,  5-6  thiftuis,  6  thiftewus. 
/3.  6-7  thifteous,  (7  thiefteous,  6  thiftius). 
7.  6  thiftuus,  6-7  -uous,  7  theftous,  6-  thef- 
tuotis.  [ME.  thiftwis,  f.  THEFT  +  WISE  sb. :  cf. 
RIGHTEODS  from  rihtwls."\ 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  theft,  thievish. 

c  1400  [implied  in  THEFTUOUSLV].  1491  ^<r^.  Privy  Seal 
Scot.  I.  2  For  the  thiftwis  owtputtin  and  awaytakin  of  the 

fudis.     1501  Ibid.  117/1  The  thiftewus  distruction  of  Johne 
lans  gudis,      1569  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.   II.   22    In 
thiftuousmaner.   \t/)$Sc.Acts  Jos.  (-7(1814)  IV.  43/2  Pairt. 
takaris  in  thair  thifteous  and  wicked  deidis.     1678  SIR  G, 
MACKENZIE  Crim.  Laws  Scot.  i.  xx.  §  3  (1699)  108  Whoso- 
ever,  .assists  them  in  their  theftous  Stealings.    1837  B.  H. 
HODGSON  in  Jrnl.  Asiat.  Soc.  BengalVl.  367  It  is.  .remark 
able  .  .for  its  theftuous  propensities.     1880  MUIRHEAD  Gaius 
Digest  506  Theftuous  removal  of  property. 
b.  transf.  Furtive,  secret,  sneaking. 
1881  MASSON  De  Quincey  xi.  138  A  theftuous  hope  to 
amuse  an  hour  for  you  after  dinner. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  thief;  given  to  theft. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  (1906)  363  The  Hungarians  have  ever 
beene  thiftuous.  treacherous  and  false.  1859  M.  NAPIER 
I'isct.  Dundee  I.  p.  x,  That  theftuous  animal  a  cheap  book 
seller's  hack.  1883  Century  Mag.  XXVII.  183  Pettily 
theftuous,  like  the  English  gypsies.  1885  St.  James'  Gaz. 
28  Mar.  6/t  No  man  ever  saw  the  most  theftuous  sparrow 
ashamed  of  himself. 
b.  Jig.  Said  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  parasite. 

1883  H.  DRUMMOND Nat.  LaivinSpir.  II7.  (ed.  2)  342  By 
means  of  its  twining  and  theftuous  roots  it  {Sacculijia} 
imbibes  automatically  its  nourishment  ready-prepared  from 
the  body  of  the  crab.  1883  R.  TURNER  in  Gd.  Words  July 
470/2  Some  [plants].. living  by  theftuous  practices  alone. 

Theftuously  (>e-ftiw|3sli),  adv.  Chiefly  Sc. 
[f.  prec.  + -LY  2.J  In  a  theftuous  manner;  by  or 
as  by  theft ;  stealthily,  secretly. 

c  1400  Sc.  Trojan  War_  n.  1637  Vlixes  stall  thiftuisly 
Away,  as  grauntand  him  gilty.  1567-8  Reg.  Privy  Council 
Scot.  I.  609  The  leid  upoun  the  Cathedrall  Kirkis  . .  is 
thiftuouslie  stowin  and  takin  away.  1653  URQUHART 
Rabelais  u.  xiv,  One  little  villainous  Turkie .. rogue  came 
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thegnly  oath,  c  1000  Oaths  in  Liebermann  (1903)  464  Se 
maessepreost  ..bid  "begennhtes  wyrbe.  1872  E.  VY.  ROBERT 
SON  Hist.  Ess.  118  None  could  pretend  to  the  privileges  of 
full  thegn-right  without  the  possession  of  at  least  a  township. 
9S9-6a  Laws  of  Edgar  in.  c.  2  Se  dema,  se  5e  o3rum  on 
woh  gcdflOM  . .  bolije  a  his  ^bejnscipes.  c  1000  ^LFRIC 
Saints* Lnwdtyo)  II.  82  Beo5nu  Rehyrte.  .and  healdaSmid 


thiefteously  to  snatch   away   some  of  my  lardons.      1880 

MUIRHEAD  Ulpian  vii.  §  2  If  \ 

abstracted  anything  of  his  wife's  in  prospect 


MUIRHEAD  Ulpian  vii.  §  2  If  a  husband  have  theftuously 
abstracted  anything  of  his  wife's  in  prospect  of  divorce. 
1882  Ckamb.  Jr«/.  XIX.  73  On  a  late  occasion,  the  tomb  of 
a  noble  family  was  theftuously  rifled  of  its  contents. 

Thefysoh,  obs.  f.  THIEVISH.  Thegh,  obs.  f. 
THOUGH,  THIGH.  Thegither,  Sc.  f.  TOGETHER. 

Thegn  (J^'n).  Hist.  A  form  used  by  some 
recent  historians  to  represent  the  OE.  fe&n  (fegen, 
fan),  THANE!,  in  its  sense  of  tenant  by  military 
service,  and  as  a  term  of  rank  below  the  ealdor- 
man  or  eorl  and  above  the  (earl,  corresponding  in 
its  various  grades  to  the  post-conquest  baron  and 
knight. 

The  purpose  of  this  spelling  is  to  distinguish  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  from  the  Scottish  use  of  THANE  '  (sense  4),  made 
familiar  by  Shakspere. 

1848  LYTTON  Harold  i.  i,  A  Thegn  forfeited  his  rank  if  he 
lost  his  lands.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  I.  vi.  428  note, 
The  signatures  are  no  doubt  those  of  local  Thegns.  1874 
STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  I.  vi.  155  Closely  connected  with  the 
gesitk  is  the  M<r<f»..  .The  thegn  seems  to  be  primarily  the 
warrior  gesith ;  in  this  idea  Alfred  uses  the  word  as  transla 
ting  the  miles  of  Bede.  But  he  also  appears  as  a  landowner. 
Ibid.  156  The  name  of  thegn  covers  the  whole  class  which 
after  the  Conquest  appears  under  the  name  of  knights, 
with  the  same  qualification  in  land  and  nearly  the  same 
obligations.  1890  GROSS  Gild  Alerch.  I.  185  The  merchant 
who  made  three  voyages  across  the  ocean  at  his  own  cost 
became  a  thegn. 

Hence  The'gfO.-t>oru  a.y  of  noble  or  gentle  birth. 
The  'grndoiu,  the  position  or  rank  of  thegn.  The'ifn- 
hood,  the  condition  or  position  of  a  thegn ;  the 
order  of  thegns,  thegns  collectively.  The'g-n-land, 
land  held  by  a  thegn.  The'gnly,  a.  and  adv.  [OE. 
fegnHct-Hce],  a.  adj.  of  or  pertaining  to,  or  becom 
ing  a  thegn ;  b.  adv.  in  a  manner  becoming  a  thegn. 
The-gn-right,  the  legal  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
thegn.  The-g-n-ship  \QfiL fegrucipe\t  the  office, 
function,  or  position  of  a  thegn  (in  various  senses). 
The-g-n-wer  [OE.  }>e$nwer\,  the  wer-gild  of  a 
thegn.  The'jfn-worthy  a. :  see  quot. 

?  c  935  Dvnszte  c,  5  in  Liebermann  Gesetze  (1003)  376  Sy  he 
*3egenboren,  sy  he  ceorlboren.  1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist. 
I.  vi.  1 56  The  thegn-born  are  contrasted  with  the  ceorl-born. 
1897  RAMPINI  Hist.  Moray  fy  Nairn  i.  46  The  principle  of 
comradeship.. underlay  English  *thegndom.  1867  FREEMAN 
Norm.  Conq.  I.  in.  95  The  growth  of  the  *Thegnhood  was, 
on  the  whole,  depressing  to  the  Ceorls.  1881  S.  R.  GARDINER 
Introd.  Stud.  Eng.  Hist.  ii.  34  The  thegnhood  pushed  its 
roots  down,  as  it  were,  amongst  the  fiee  classes,  anoo 
Charter  of  Will.  II  in  Tabularis  Ramesiensi  clxxviii 
(L)u  Cange),  Si  terra  de  Isham..si  vero  *Teinlanda  tune 
fuisse  inveniatur.  1628  COKE  On  Lift.  86  In  the  book 
of  Domesday  land  holden  by  knight's  service  was  called 
Tainland.  1876  DIGBY  Real  Prop,  i,  §  2  (ed.  2)  13  Tain-  or 
thegn-land.  This  seems  to  mean  not  a  particular  species 
of  tenure,  but  land  which  was  as  a  fact  held  or  owned  by 
a  king's  thegn.  c  1000  ^LFRIC  Horn.  I.  586  Andreas.,  is 
^ereht  ^Segenlic.  a  1038  Charter  of  Eantvene  in  Kemble 
Cod.  Dipl.  IV.  55  Heo.  .to  Sam  bejnon  cwa?5 :  DoS  besnlice 
and  wel  I  Abeodao1  mine  aerende  to  Sam  Demote.  1876  FREE. 
MAM  Norm.  Cong.  V.  xxiv,  450  The  words  of  Eanwene, 
when  she  bade  the  Scirgemtft  of  Herefordshire  to  '  do 
thegnly  and  well  .  1897  MAITLANO  Domesday  <$•  Beyond  53 
The  men  . .  are  usually  men  of  thegnly  rank.  Ibid.  165 
Each.. will  be  entitled  to  a  thegnly  wergitd  and  swear  a 


egnship  I 

a  relationship,  it  becomes  a  status.  1008  Laws  of  Ethclred 
v.  c.g  paet  he  sy  ^begenweres  &  besenrihtes  wyrSe.  1874 
STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  I.  vi.  155  The  ceorl  who  has  acquired 
five  hides  of  land, . .  with  other  judicial  rights,  becomes  *thegn- 
worthy ;  his  oath  and  protection  and  wergild  are  those  of  a 
thegn. 

Thei,  J>ei,  obs.  f.  THEY,  THOUGH. 

Theic  (J>rik).  [f-  mod.L.  the-a  TEA  +  -ic  3  :  cf. 
THEISM  2.]  One  addicted  to  immoderate  tea- 
drinking,  or  who  suffers  from  such  excess ;  a  tea- 
drtmkard. 

1886  Medical  News  (U.S.)  XLIX.  305  It  is  possible  to  be  a 
1  theic '  by  profession  or  a  '  theic  '  by  passion.  1899  in  Syd. 
Soc.  Lex. 

Theid,  Sc.  van  THEDE  Obs.  Theie,  thei3e, 
obs.  ff.  THIGH.  Theif,  obs.  f.  THIEF. 

Theif orm  (hf-if^im), a.  [ad.  mod. L. theif orm-i s, 
f.  thea  TEA  :  see  -FORM.]  Resembling  the  tea-plant. 

1846  WORCESTER,  Theiform^  being  in  the  form  of  tea. 
Everest.  1860  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

Theigh,  peig,  peigh,  >ei;t,  obs.  ff.  THOUGH. 
Theight,  obs.  f.  TIGHT.  Theign(e,  obs.  ff. 
THAXE,  THEINE  v.  Theik,  var.  THEEK,  to  thatch. 
Theil,  var.  THAIL,  tael.  Theim,  obs.  ff.  THEM. 
Thein,  pein,  obs.  f.  THANE  ;  var.  THVNE  Ofa., 
thence. 

Theiiie  (brain),  $&.  Chem.  Also  fthei-na. 
[f.  mod.L.  thea  TEA  +  -INES.]  A  vegetable  alka 
loid,  originally  thought  to  be  a  principle  peculiar 
to  tea,  but  found  to  be  identical  with  CAFFEINE. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Ghent.  Org.  Bodies  295  Oudry  has.. an 
nounced  that  he  has  discovered  in  tea  a  salifiable  basis,  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  of  theina,  1842  Penny  Cycl. 
XXIV.  304/2  '1'hein,  or  Theina,  the  peculiar  principle  of  tea. 
1853  URE  Diet.  Arts  II.  834  Theine  was  obtained  from  coffee 
by  the  same  process  slightly  altered.  1863-72  WATTS  Diet. 
Chetn.  1.707  Oudry.  .,in  1827,  found  in  tea  a  crystalline  sub 
stance,  which  he  called  theine.  1881  A.  GRIFFITH  in  Science 
Gossip  No.  203.  248  Tea  contains  from  a  half  to  five  per  cent, 
of  theine. 

t  Theine,  theign,  v*  Obs.  Forms :  1-2 
pesnian  (i ISflesn-),  ]>6nian,  2  Jjeisnen,  3  p8Dinen, 
peine(n.  [OE.  pegnian,  f.  feign 9  THANE  =  ON. 
f>egna>  OHG.  degandn  : — OTeut.  *fegn$jan9  f. 
*J>eg9tcF  THANE.]  intr.  To  be  a  servant  or  minister, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  an  office.  With  dative  : 
To  minister  to,  wait  or  attend  upon,  serve  (a 
person) ;  hence,  quasi-/?-a«j. 

BeowtilJ ^561  Ic  him  benodedeoransweorde  swahit  gedefe 
waes.  0:900  tr.  Bseda's  Hist.  in.  xvii.  [xxiii.]  (1890)  232  (>a 
he  5a  monis  ser.  .biscophad  bejnade.  971  Blickl.Hom. 
33  He  wass  sob  God,  be  him  englas  J>esnedon.  ^975 
Rushiv.  Gosp.  Matt,  viii,  15  Hiu  aras  &  oas^nade  heom. 
c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  ibid.,  Da  aras  heo  &  benode  him.  c  1160 
HattonGosp.  ibid.,  p3  aras  fty°  &  b^jsnede  hym.  a  1175 
Colt.  Horn,  239  Mid  al  ban  pe..la?elice  her  him  benii\ 
1:1175  Lamb.  Horn.  109  Vnwur<5e  bi3  be  on  elde  bet  him 
oJber  men  benien.  c  1205  LAY.  24595  per  weoren  a  busen 
cnihtesbald.  .bat  beineden  bankinge.  Ibid.  24621  A  busend 
hire  eode.biuore . .  to  baeinen  bere  quene.  a  1225  St.  Marker. 
23  peos  breo  in  an  ibeinet  of  engles.  a  1250  Prov.  Alfred 
499  in  O.  E.  Misc.  132  Loke  ^at  bu  him  beine  mid  alle 
J>eiiues  bines. 

Hence  fTheiningf  (J>eisnung,])eniug),rmnistra- 
j   tion,  service,  office. 

r888  K.  ^ELFRF.D  Boeth.  xxxvii.  §  i  jif  him  mon  bonne 
awint  of  ba  clabas,  &  him  oftihfl  bara  benunga  &  baes 
anwealdes.  <7  900  tr.  Bsda's  Hist.  \\.  xiv.  [xvi.]  (1890)  144 
Na*ni£.  .hrinan  dorste  ne  ne  wolde  buton  his  nedbearflicre 
!  be^nunge.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  209  Englas  beo3  to  Jejnunge 
geestum  fram  Gode  hider  on  world  sended.  c  1000  Ags. 
Gosp.  MatLxxvi.  19  His  se-searwodon  himeaster-benunga. 
a  1175  Cott,  Honi.  233  His  water  [us  werp3]  drench  and 
fiscynn  his  fer  manifeald  beninge. 

Their  (.^3J)j  Mss-  PyP~  Forms :  see  below. 
[In  existing  form  /^rrvm  Ormin  fej^rej  a.  ON. 
Peir(r}a9  genitive  pi.  of  simple  demonst.  sd,  sti,  pat 
(=  OE.  set  s4ot  ffvt},  used  in  ON.  also  as  pi.  of  3 
pers.  pron.  The  £-forms^r,  far,  fere,etc.s  were 
prob.  due  mainly  to  the  unstressed  pronunciation 
of  their,  tkairt  confused  sometimes  with  that  of  the 
adv.  f&r,  thare,  THERE  ;  but  they  may  sometimes 
represent  OE.Afev,  late  form  of  para,  gen.  pi.  of 
//those,  substituted  for  the  same  case  of  the  per 
sonal  pronoun.  Cf.  THEM.] 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

a.  3  (Orm.}  J>e3;re,  (te^re),  4  J?eip(e,  J>eyr, 
}>ayre,  payire,  paier,  4-5  J?air,  Jjaire,  5  peire ; 
4-5  thaire,  5  thayre,  5-7  theire,  theyr,  6  thayr, 
(thier,  6-7  yair),  4-  Sc.  thair,  5-  their. 

c  izoo  ORMIN  Ded.  84  All  burrh  be^re  sinne.  Ibid.  3933 
patt  te^re  genge  shollde  ben  purrh  hallshe  sawless  ekedd. 
1303  R.  BRUNSE  Handl.  Synne  874  parefore  pat  day  al  holy 
cherche  peyr  seruyse  of  here  bey  werche.  13 . .  Cursor  M. 
704  (Cott.i  Al  baier  kin.  Ibid.  21800  (Edin.)  Mani  man.. 
pate  thair  [v .  r.  bair]  hele  hauis  getin  bare.  0x340  HAM- 
POLE  Psalter  Ixxvii.  51  He  gaf.  .baire  trauails  til  be  locust. 
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c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  6738  Menelaus,  and  Thelamon,  . .  with 
theire  tite  batels,  ^1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  \.  116  Oute  of 
tluiire  [zf.  r.  their]  kynde  eke  seedes  wol  renewe.  1470-85 
MALORY  Arthur  vii.  xviii.  240  All  they  felle  vpon  their 
knees.  1512  Rutland  /'rt/t'rj(Camden)  84  To  putt  all  thier 
stuf  of  householde  in  euery  office.  1538  STARKLY  England 
i.  tv.  120  To  tempur  and  refrayne  thayr  malyce.  1549 
ftaxter-bks.  St.  Andrews  (1903!  5  Thomas  mortowne  To  be 
yair  Decane.  a  1568  Wyfe  of  Auchtennuchty  xii,  That 
straik  dang  baith  thair  harnis  owt.  1620  SIR  R.  NAUNTOS  in 
fortescue  Papers  (Camden)  139  Theyr  general  aunswer  to 
his  Majesties  commandement.  1641  BEST  /''arm.  Bks. 
(Surte«s)  126  Holes,  of  that  bignesse  that  one  may  thrust  in 
theire  neafe. 

0.  (i  Jjaera,  Jjeora)  4  per,  J>ar,  (pur),  4-5  pere, 
4-6  pare,  thar,  5  thare,  5-6  ther,  6-8  there,  7 
thir  (used  by  Milton  as  unstressed  form  of  their). 

[l<i  noo  O.E.Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  449,  On  beora  dajum 
^eladode  Wyrtgeorn  Angelcin  hider.  Ibid.  an.  1086,  pa;t 
ba  godan  men  niman  gefter  beora  godnesse.]  c  1330  R. 
BKUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  127  f*e  popille  him  bisouht  her  kyng 
forto  be.  13..  Cursor  M.  476  (Cott.)  pat  sithen  bar  [v.  rr. 
bair(e,  her]  sted  was  neuer  sene.  Ibid.  666  Bath  he  selte  in 
pare  [v.rr.  bair(e,  her]  fre  will.  Ibid.  13900 Moyse  bur  lagh 
bairn  brognt.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  12467  Trees,  thurgh 
tempestes,  tynde  hade  bere  leues.  c  1450  Gedstow  Kegr. 
491  Ther  heires  lawfully  I-be-gote  of  ther  bodies.  1:1460 
Toumeley  Myst.  ix.  119, 1  shalle  fownd  to  crak  thare  crowne. 
>S*3  DoL'GLAS.'fc'wi:/^  iv.  ix.  33-4  The  ryning  fiudis  thar  wattir 
stop  can  scho  mak,  And  eik  the  sternis  turne  ther  cours 
abak.  1526  There  [see  B.  i].  1533  BELLENDES  Livy  n.  xix. 
(S.T.S.)  I.  205  pai  obey  it  weill  eftir  to  bare  capitanis.  1663 
CHAS.  II  in  Julia  Cartwright  Henrietta  of  Orleans  (1894) 
139  They  will  shew  there  affections  to  me.  1671  MILTON 
P.  R.  ii.  235  He  ceas'd,  and  heard  thir  grant  in  loud  acclaim. 
1757  MRS.  GRIFFITH  Lett.  Henry  ff  Frances  (1767)  I.  56 
Rogueries,  .which,  they  thought,  brought  a  disgrace  on  there 
bruteships. 

B.  Signification. 

1.  PQSS.  cuij.  (orig.  gen.  pi.  of  pers.  pron.}     Of, 
belonging,  or  pertaining  to  them ;  also  rejl.  of  or 
belonging  to  themselves. 

c  1200  OKMIN  127  Naffdenn  be33  burrh  be^re  streon  Ne 
sune,  child,  ne  dohhterr.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace 
(Rolls)  1115  Brutus  wib  his  iolk.,wente  her  weye.  1340 
HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  3884  Prelats.. Sal  account  yhelde..Of 
bair  suggets  undir  fair  powere.  1526  TINDALE  Matt. 
vi,  5  Vereley  I  saye  vnto  you  they  have  there  rewarde. 
1589  PUTTKNHAM  Eng.  Poesic  i.  vi.  (Arb,)  27  Vnder  the 
conduict  of  Totila  and  AtiU  and  other  their  generalles. 
1617  MORYSON  Itin.  n.  219  Consider  the  inward  motiues 
of  thejr  crauing  mercy.  1640  tr.  Verdercs  Rom.  of  Rom. 
\.  xviii.  76  Wiln  that  they  tooke  their  leaves  of  her.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat,  Hist.  (1776)  VI.  222  The  great  agility  of 
these  animals  prevents  their  often  being  taken.  1797  GOD 
WIN  Enquirer  i.  vi.  41  We  must  dwell  upon  their  every 
word.  1847  DE  OUINCEY  Orthogr.  Mutineers  Wks.  1860 
XIV.  105  When.. he  [Milton]  wishes  to  direct  a  bright  jet 
of  emphasis  upon  the  possessive  pronoun  thcirt  he  writes 
it  as  we  now  write  it.  But  when  he  wishes  to  take  off 
the  accent,  he  writes  it  thir.  [Cf.  A.  £.  1671.]  1853  M. 
ARNOLD  Empedoctes  n.  19  With  men  thou  canst  not  live; 
Their  thoughts,  their  ways,  their  wishes,  are  not  thine.  1858 
O.  W.  HOLMES  Aut.  Breakf.-t.  iv,  Long  after  the  frost  and 
snow  have  done  their  worst  with  the  orchards.  1864  TENNY 
SON  Aylmer's  F.  383  These  old  pheasant-lords.  .Who  had 
mildew'd  in  their  thousands,  doing  nothing  Since  Egbert. 

b.  Obj.  gen.  Of  (for,  to)  them.     (Cf.  His  B.  2.) 
1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  77  For  a  tyme  your  grace 

muche  bewailed  their  lacke.  1579  [see  5].  1590  SI'I-.NSKR 
F.  Q.  in.  iii.  43  Shall.,  quite  from  off  the  earth  their  memory 
be  raste?  1607  TorsELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  66  Yet  can 
there  not  be  in  any  nation  a  neglect  of  oxen ;  and  their 
reverence  was  so  great  that,  in  ancient  time  [etc].  1780 
BECKFORD  Biog,  Mem.  108  Humanity  pleads  strongly  for 
the  abridgment  of  their  relation.  Mod.  We  mourn  their  loss. 

c.  Const,  with  gen.  pi.  of  a//,  both  :  their  alter, 
their  bother  ^bey  re  (obs.);  V\$Q  all  their t  their  both  > 
both  their )  each  of  their  (arch.) :  meaning  '  of  all, 
both,  or  each  of  them '.     See  ALL  D.  4,  BOTH  4  b, 
Boa.  c. 

a  1150  Owl  ft  Night.  1584  pe  louerd.-Vareb  vt  on  bare 
bey  re  neode.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  18766  He  ste!  up  in  bair 
aller  sight  c  1380  WVCLIF  Strnt.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  289  pe  fend 
..is  ber  alber  kyng.  £1465  Eng.Chron.  (Camden)  48  Be 
thair  bothe  assent.  1559  Mirr.  Mag.  (1563)  D  v,  Lo  thus 
fond  hope  dyd  theyr  both  lyues  abrydge.  a  1568  [see  A,  aj. 
1589  PUTTENHAM  £»£"•  Pocsie  I.  viii.  (Arb.)  35  baying  thus  in 
all  their  hearings.  1654-66  EARL  ORRERY  Par  then.  (1676) 
550  With  both  their  helps  I  was  carried  to  a  Chamber. 
1671  TEMPLE  Misc.  i.  64  According  to  each  of  their  hunger 
or  need.  1874  SWINBURNE  Both-well  n.  i,  Mine  and  all  their 
free  and  sovereign  king. 

2.  Used  of  a  thing  with  which  a  number  of  per 
sons  have  to  do,  or  which  is  assumed  to  be  the 
common  possession  of  a  class  ;  e.  g.  *  These  boys 
know  their  Greek  syntax '.    Cf.  His/toj.  pron.  i  b. 

1785  BURNS  Halloween  ii,To  burn  their  nits,  an'pou  their 
stocks,  An'  baud  their  Halloween.  1905  Daily  Citron.  2  Sept. 
3/1  All  those  who  love  their  Devon  and  especially  their 
P.irtmoor. 

3.  Often  used  in  relation  to  a   singular  sb.   or 
pronoun  denoting  a  person,  after  each,  every t  either^ 
neither )  no  otie,  every  otw,  etc.    Also  so  used  instead 
of '  his  or  her  ',  when  the  gender  is  inclusive  or  un 
certain.    Cf.  TmsY/rw*.  2,  THEM//W.  2 ;  NOBODY 
i  b,  SOKEBODT.    (Not  favoured  by  grammarians.) 

13. .  Cursor  M.  389  (Cott.)  Bath  ware  made  sun  and  mon, 
Aiper  wit  ber  ouen  light,  c  1430  Sir  A niadace  (Camden)  I, 
Ichemoninthayredegre.  14..  Arth.fy Merl.  244o(K5lbing) 
Many  a  Sarazen  lost  their  liflfe,  1533  [see  THKMSKLVMS  5]. 
1545  AMP.  PARKER  Let.  to  f>p.  Gardiner  8  May,  Thus  was  it 
agreed  among  us  that  every  president  should  assemble  their 
companies.  1563  WINJET  Four  Scoir  Thre  Qtust.  Hv,  A 
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man  or  woman  being  lang  absent  fra  thair  party.  1641 
[see  A.  a].  1643  TRAIT  Comin.  Gen.  xxiv.  22  Each  Coun- 
trey  hath  their  fashions,  and  garnishes.  1749  FIELDING 
Tom  Jones  vn.  xiv,  Every  one  in  the  House  were  in  their 
Beds.  1771  GOLDSM.  Hist,  Eng,  III.  241  Every  person 
..now  recovered  their  liberty,  a  1845  SYD.  SMITH  \¥ks. 
(1850)  175  Every  human  being  must  do  something  with 
their  existence.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xli,  A  person 


It's  enough  to  drive  anyone  out  of  their  senses. 

f4.  After  a  sb.  (usually  a  proper  name),  instead 
of  the  genitive  inflexion.  Cf.  His  poss.  pron,  4, 
HER  foss.  pron.  yd  pi.  3.  Obs.  or  rare  arch. 

1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Mare's  Ut#p.  n.  (1895)  172  Vntyll  the 
vtopians  their  creditpurs  demaunde  it.  1600  Shakspere^s 
Titus  A.  (title-p.),  As  it  hath  sundry  times  beeneplayde  by  tlie 
Right  Honourable  the  Earle  of  Penibrooke,.  .and  the  Lorde 
Chamberlaine  theyr  Seruants.  164*  FEATLEY  Dippers  Dipt 
(1646)  ii  These  travellers  their  report,  and  the  testimony  of 
those  witnesses.  1642  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Skianiachia 
Wks.  (1711)  193  An  answer  to  the  parliament  of  England 
their  declaration.  1667  PEPYS  Diary  3  Jan.,  The  House  of 
Lords  their  proceedings  in  petitioning  the  King.  1681  R. 
BURTHOGGB  A  rgt.for  Inf,  Az//.  (1684)  6  From  the  Children 
of  Believers  their  being  Abraham's  Spiritual  Seed. 

5.  Serving  as  antecedent  to  a  following  relative; 
equivalent  to  'of  those*.  (Now  usually  avoided.) 

*S7$  TOMSON  Calvin's  Serin.  Tim.  134/2  Under  their 
obedience  whome  God  hath  set  ouer  us.  1593  in  J.  Morris 
Troubles  Cath.  Forefathers  Ser.  in.  (1877)  124  The  chiefost 
favour  must  be  procured  by  their  means  that  have  spoiled 
us  before.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  ix.  vii.  §  14  This  prediction 
..yet  miss'd  their  meaning,  who  both  first  reported,  and 
most  believed  it. 

f6.  absol*  =  THEIRS.  Cf.  HER  poss.  pron.  yd 
pcrs.pl.  4.  Obs. 

13.  .Cursor  M.  7465  (Cott.)  A  man  o  hair  gains  an  of  vr. 
1591 G.  HARVEY .Mrttr£tf//.Wlcs.  (Grosartj  1.216, 1  offer  them 
my  hande:  and  request  their.  1618  WITHER  Motto  Ciijb, 
My  clothing  keeps  me  full  as  warm  as  their  [ritite  are]. 
Ibid.  C  iv.  And  my  esteeme  I  will  not  change  for  their. 

Their (e,  obs.  ff.  THERE,  TUIR  dent.  pron.t  etc. 
=  these. 

t  Theirkin,  a.  Obs.  Their  kind  of,  of  their 
kind.  (Cf.  THAKIX,  THISKI.V.) 

13..  Cursor  M.  12346  (Cott.)  pe  Icons..  Honur  him  on 
bairkin  wise  [F.  baire  kin ;  G.  opon  bair  wise]. 

Theirn,  a  midl.  and  south,  dial,  form  forTHEins, 
on  the  analogy  of  ottrn,  yourn,  histi,  hern.  See 
Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

Theirs  (Ce«iz),/aw./fiwi,  Forms  :  4-5  payres, 
thayres,  J>air(e)s,  thaires,  4-6  Jjairis,  thairis, 
Jjeires,  theires,  5  pers,  therys,  5-6  theyr(e>, 
theyr's,  6  therse,  8-9  their's,  5-  theirs  (St. 
thamO.  [In  form  a  double  possessive,  f.  THEIU  + 
-es  (cf,  hen,  ours,  yours).  Of  northern  origin.] 
The  form  of  the  possessive  pron.  THEIR,  used  when 
nosb.  follows,  i.  e.  either  absolutely  or  predicatively: 
That  or  those  belonging  to  them.  ( —  F.  /<?,  la 
Icur,  les  fairs  ;  G.  dery  die,  das  ihrige^  die  ihrigen.'} 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  22578  (Edinb.)  Vntil  hir  channel  sal  sco 
[the  sea]  turne  And  als  til  bayres  [Cott.  bairs,  GStt.  baiiis, 
Trin.  hores,  Laud  heris]  ilk  a  burne.  Ibid.  14132  A  castel 
was  bath  his  and  bairs  [Fairf.  fy  Cott.  bairis,  Trin.  beires]. 
13..  R.  Brunne's  Citron.  IVace  (Rolls)  11632  (Lamb,  MS.) 
per  nis  no  power  to  beires  liche  \_Petyt  J\/S.  non  is  her  pere 
ne  to  bam].  13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  1527  Heyred  hem  as 
hysly  as  heuen  wer  bayres.  1375  BAKBOUK  Bruce  in.  745 
That  thai  and  thairis. .Suld  be  in  all  thing  at  his  will.  1425 
Rollsof  Parlt.  IV.  296/2  Yatanyof  the  said  parties,  by  yayme 
or  yaires,  procede.  c  1430  Life  St.  Kath.  (1884)  27  Kolowc 
our  faders  lyke  as  bey  blessedly  folewede  thayres.  c  1440 
Generydes  2989  This  day  is  therys,  A  nother  shalbe  oure/. 
1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  AZsop  \.  iii,  Telle  to  them  that  it  is 
thyn  and  not  theyrs.  1526  TINDALE  Matt,  v.  10  Theirs  ys 
the  kingdome  offheven.  1674  BOYLE  Excell.  Mech.  Hypo 
thesis  7  [They]  have  no  recourse  to  any  peculiar  agency  of 
theirs  to  account  for  Eclipses,  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840) 

II.  iii.  50  The  island  was  theirs.     1853  WHEWELL  Grotius 

III.  377  Theirs  is  the  sounder  opinion,  who  hold  that  such 
a  grant  continues.     1855  TENNYSON  Charge  Light  Brigade 
ii,  Their's  not  to  make  reply,  Their's  not  to  reason  why, 
Their's  but  to  do  and  die. 

b.  Of  theirs-,  see  OF  44. 

c  1400  Laud  Tray  Bk.  3521  That  he  scholde  euere  be  on  of 
(haires.  £1400  LOVE  Bonavtnt.  Mirr.  xxxix.  (1908)  197 
A  frende  of  theires.  1553  EDEN  Decades  134  A  childe  of 
therse.  1564  Brief  Exam.  **,  This  gaye  booke  of  theyrs. 
1691  BENI  LEY  Boyle  Led.  ii.63  These  Atoms  of  theirs.  1831 
Society  I.  ii.  16  An  old  acquaintance  of  theirs. 

fc.  Used  instead  of  THEIR  (rare]\  in  17-1 8th  c. 
when  followed  by  another  possessive,  e.  g.  *  theirs 
or  our  country ',  now  *  their  country  or  ours '.  Obs. 
c  izoo  ORMIN  2506  And  all  onn  ane  wise  fell  Till  ej^berr 
Jw^ress  herrte.  1560  I nchaff ray  Charters  (S.H.S.)  167  Als 
fre  as.,  our  is  or  thairis  granitarls  or  chalmirlanis . .  Josil 
brukit  or  intromettit  with.  1561  TURNER  Baths  Ded.,  For 
theyrs  sake  that  are  honest  and  vertuous  men.  165*  GAULE 
Magastrom.  274  The  event  fell  out  contrary  to  theirs,  and 
according  to  the  Apostles  prediction.  1667  MARVELL 
Corr,  IxxviiL  Wks.  (Grosart)  if.  223 Upon  the  importation., 
into  theirs  or  our  country,  a  1774  GOLDSM.  tr.  Scarron's 
Com.  Romance  (1775)  II.  54  He  thought  it  both  theirs  and 
his  duty  to  mount  immediately. 

t  d.  Maugre  theirs :  in  spite  of  them,  against 
their  will:  see  MAUGRE//V/.  i  c.  Obs. 

£1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  12811  Maugre 
heires  he  dide  bem  go  In  to  be  wode.  Ibid.  15336-  »375 
BAKiiouR  Bruce  x.  118  Mngre  thairis  he  it  wan.  1480 
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Coventry  Leet  Bk.  427  Wheder  we  shall  make  the  people  to 
abide  styll  here..,  magre  theirs,  or  els  let  hem  departe. 

Theirself,  -selves  :  see  THEMSELVES  III. 
Theis,  adv.    [Cf.  THIS  adv.  and  DYCE.]  THDS. 
rtiSiS  M.  G.  LKWIS  Jrnl.  IV.  Ind.  (1834)  5  Sea  terms.— .. 

theis  {thus)  you  are  near  enough. 

Theism1  (K'iz'm).  [mod.  f.  Gr.  Oe-os  god  + 
-ISM.  Cf.  F.  theisms  (Voltaire).]  a.  gen.  Belief 
in  a  deity,  or  deities,  as  opposed  to  atheism,  b. 
Belief  in  one  god,  as  opposed  to  polytheism  or 
pantheism ;  =  MONOTHEISM,  c.  Belief  in  the  exist 
ence  of  God,  with  denial  of  revelation :  =  DEISM. 
d.  esp.  Belief  in  one  God  as  creator  and  supreme 
ruler  of  the  universe,  without  denial  of  revelation  : 
in  this  use  distinguished  from  deism. 

1678  CfpwoRTH  Intell.  Syst.  Pref,,  Nor  indeed  out  of  a 
meer  Partial!  Regard  to  that  Cause  of  Theism  neither,  which 
we  were  engaged  in.  1711  SHAKTESH.  Charac,  (1737)  II.  209, 
I  consider,  .that  to  be  a  settled  Christian,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  first  of  all  a  good  thei>t.  For  theism  can  only  be 
oppos'd  to  polytheism,  or  atheism,  a  1774  TUCKER  Li.  Nat. 
(1834)  II.  323  We  find  the  introduction  oftheUm,  that  is,  the 
doctrine  of  an  intelligent  Agent,  the  Author  of  nature,.. 
claimed  for  Pythagoras.  1841  KLPIMNSIONE  Hist.  India  I. 
163  The  theism  inculcated  by  the  Ve*das..has  been  sup 
planted  by  a  system  of  gross  polytheism  and  idolatry.  1877 
R.  FUST  Theism  \.  iS  Theism  is  the  doctrine  that  the 
universe  owes  its  existence,  and  continuance,  .to  the  reason 
and  will  of  a  self-existent  Being... It  b  the  doctrine  that 
nature  has  a  Creator  and  Preserver.  1888  F.  L.  PATTON 
Syllabus  Lect*  Theism  i  (Funk)  Theism  may  by  considered 
religiously  [as  embracing]  polytheism,  pantheism,  mom-. 
theism  (theism  pur  excellence), 

Theism2  (J>riz'm).  Path.  [f.  mod.L.  thc-a 
TEA  -*•  -ISM.]  A  morbid  condition  characterized  by 
headache,  sleeplessness,  and  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  caused  by  excessive  tea-drinking. 

1886  Science  VIII.  132  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  acute, 
subacute  and  chronic'  theism  ',aform  that  has  no  connection 
with  theological  matters.  1906  Daily  News  14  Sept.  6  It  is 
well  to  keep  an  eye  on  'acute  caflfeUm  'and'  chronic  theism  '. 

Theist  !  (b/'ist).  [mod.  f.  (Jr.  0f-u?  god  +  -1ST. 
Cf.  F.  thtistt  (Voltaire;.]  One  who  holds  the 
doctrine  of  theism;  in  earlier  use  =  DEIST;  in  latci 
use,  esp.  as  distinguished  from  this:  see  note  s.v. 
DEIST. 

1662  E.  MARTIN  Five  Lett.  45  To  have  said  my  office., 
twice  a  day.  .among  Rebels,  Theisls,  Atheists,  Plntologers, 
Wits,  Mastersof  Reason,  Puritanes[etc.].  (11679 \V.O\vi  K.\M 
.SVrw.  (1682)  A  vf  What  theist  was  ever  known  to  live  according 
to  the  principles  of  natural  religion/  <t  1734  NORTH  E.vtim. 
in.  viii.  §  ii  (1740)  590  He  [Gates]  did  but  use  the  Privilege 
of  a  Theist  or  Freethinker,  of  which  Crew,  or  worse,  he 
plainly  declared  himself.  1820  POLWHKLE  in  Lavington's 
Kntltus.  Jlfet/t.  <^-  Purists  Introd.  135  The  highly- polished 
preacher,  whose  audience  are  theophilanlhropists  or  theists. 
1870  I.  H.  N I:\VM.\N  Grain.  Assent  v.  §  2. 120  Xo  one  is  to  be 
called  a  Theist,  who  does  not  believe  in  a  Personal  God. 
"b.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1711  HICKES  Two  Treat.  Cftr.  Pricsth.  (1847)  I.  267  Hi> 
atheist-ridden,  or  theist-ridden  ..mind.  1755  AMOKV  Mem. 
(1766)  II.  107  The  writings  of  tlie  old  theiat  philosophers. 

The-ist-.  noMe-wd.  [f.  mod.L.  thea  TEA  :  cf. 
THEISM  -.]  A  person  addicted  to  tea-drinking. 

c  1818  SHELLEY  in  Medwin  /,//tf(  1847)  II.  47  [Shelley.. was 
a  lover  of  tea,  calling  himself.. humourously  a]  Theist. 

Theistic  (fai-stik),  a.     [f.  THEIST  i  +  -ic.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  theists  or  theism. 

1780  WARTON  Sir  T.  Pope  vi.  (ed.  2)  208  From  an  abhor 
rence  of  superstition,  he  appear ^  to  have  adopted  the 
most  distant  extremes  of  the  theistic  system.  1875  VOVSEY 
Revised  Prayer  Bk.  (ed.  2)  Pref.,  This  modest  attempt  to 
adapt  the  Liturgy  of  the  venerable  Church  of  England  to  a 
purely  Theistic  worship.  1876  GLADSTONE  in  Contentp. 
Rev.  June  5  Those  who,  professedly  rejecting  all  known 
expressions  of  dogma,  are  nevertheless  believers  in  a  inoial 
Governor  of  the  Universe. . .  I  denominate  the  Theistic  school. 

2.  Used  in  the  sense :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  god 
or  gods  ;  divine,  rare. 

1854  BKIMLEY  Ess.,  Comtek  Pos.  Philos.  324  A  region  of 
phenomena  where  Will . . ,  quite  apart  from  all  consideration 
of  theistic  interference,  introduces  a  disturbing  element  that 
baffles  the  previsions  of  science.  1878  GLADSTONE  Prim. 
Homer  \\.  §2. 66  Zeus,  .combines,  more  than  any  other  deity, 
the  human  and  the  theistic  quality. 

Tlieistical  (b:,i-stikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL  : 
see  -ICAL.]  —  prec.  i.  Hence  Thei'stically  adv.t 
in  a  theistical  manner. 

1697  C.  LKSLIE  Short Meth.iv.  Deists  i.  §  n  (1699)  ^note^ 
The  Theistical  Clubb  have  set  this  up  as  a  Principle.  1738 
WARBUKTON  Dii\  Legat.  lit.  ii.  304  That  future  State,  which, 
I  suppose,  the  Theistical  Philosophers  did  not  believe.  1841 
ELPHINSTONE  Hist.  India  I.  223  The  work  of  Patanjali . . is 
the  text-book  of  the  theistical  sect. 

Theive,  obs.  form  of  THEAVE,  THIKVK. 

Theivil,  Sc.  var.  TIIIVEL,  pot-stick. 

Theke  (b/k).  Bot.    [ad.  Or.  Orjicrj.]  =  THECA  2. 

1871  TUCKERMAN  ^V*.  Amer.  Lie/tens  30  [Spores]  occurring 
In  eights  in  the  thekes.  i88a  Ibid.  1.  Introd.  8  The 
hymenium,  consisting  of  thekes  (thecae,  the  spore-bearing 
organs).  1900  in  B.  D.  JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot.  Tcrtns. 

Theke,  obs.  form  of  THKEK,  THILK. 

Thel,  thele,  variants  of  THEAL  06s.,  a  board. 

f  Thelema'tic,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  Oftyftar-, 
stem  of  O&rjua  will  +  -1C.]  Ot  or  pertaining  to  will 
or  volition ;  voluntary. 

1813-11  KENIHAM  Ontology  Wks.  1843  VIII.  307 /a 
Thelematic  [motions],  those  in  the  production  of  which  vo'i- 
tion . .  is  seen  to  be  concerned. 
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Thelemite  (J>e'l/m3it).  rare.  [a.  F.  thelemite 
(Cotgr.),  f.  Gr.  0«A?;/ia  will  +  -ITE  1  with  reference 
to  the  abbey  of  Theleme  in  Rabelais,  the  only  law 
of  which  was  Fay  cr.  que  •vouldras,  Do  what  thou 
wilt.]  (See  quots.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Clossogr.,  T/ielemite,  a  libertine,  one  that 
does  what  he  list.  1908  Nation  24  Oct.  144/1  We  will., 
take  our  oath  to  observe  the  Thelemite  rule  of  '  Do  what 
thou  wilt ',  because,  as  its  founder  said,  '  men  that  are  free, 
well-born,  well-bred,  and  conversant  in  honest  companies 
have  naturally  an  instinct  and  spur  that  prompts  them  unto 
virtuous  actions '. 

Thelephoroid  (Jj/Ie-foroid),*.  Bot.  [f.mod.L. 
Thelephora  (f.  Gr.  £77X17  a  teat  +  -0o/>os  bearing)  + 
-OID.]  Resembling  or  having  the  form  of  the  genus 
Thelephora  of  hymenomycetons  fungi.  So  Thele- 
pho'reous  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  this  genus. 

1860  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Thelephvreus,.  .applied  by 
IVrsoon  to  a  Family . .  of  the  Exosporii  Sarcowyci. . :  thele- 
phoreous.  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  Thelephoroid. 

Thelke,  obs.  form  of  THILK. 

f  Thellich,  a.  and  pron.  Obs.  Forms :  a.  I 
J>yslic,  pyllic,  J>illic,  pilic,  2  ]>ellic,  3  Jmllich(//), 
pulli  (it),  4  Jjellich.  (3.  I  ]?ylc,  pile.  [QE.fyf/tic, 
by  assimilation  from  fysltc  (beside  fotslic,f>nllic}t 
f.  fits,  fas,  THUS  +  -ac,  -LY1.  See  also  THILK.] 
A.  adj.  Of  this  or  such  a  kind;  suchlike,  such. 


314  Dyllic  fasten  ic  ^eceas.  czooo  ^ELVKIC  Saints'  Lives 
xxxiii.  142  Ac  pyllic lif nis na  jewunelic on  ureceastre.  <  1000 
A%$.  Gosp.  Matt,  xviii.  5  Swa  hwylc  swa  anne  ^yllicne  [?'.  r, 
^ilicne,  Halt.  G.  bellicne,  Lindisf.  ouslic]  lytlingon  nunum 
naman  onfehp,  se  onfehp  me.  —  Mark  vii.  8  Manega  obre 
hyllice  ["'.r.  bylce,  llatt, G.  pellicelftingjedo^.  G1X3/Sf>  Liber 
Scintill.  33  Ac  swybe  feawa  synd  ba  bylce  jebedu  habban. 
Ibid.  80  Pes  bylc  fela  spyco.  ^1225  Ancr.  R.  8  peos  & 
swuche  opre  [AfS.  C.  pullich  ooere]  beoft  alle  ine  freo  wille 
to  donne.  (.1230  Hali  Meid.  9  pe  bohtes  bat..leare3  be 
and  eggeS  toward  pulli  peowdom.  (11240  Satfffa  M'ardc 
in  Cott.  Hoin.  255  Of  bulliche  nesche  wepnen  ich  mahte 
carien  summes  weU.  Ibid.  265  Sikere  ha  beod  of  al  bis  of 
pulli  lif,  of  pulli  wit,  of  pulli  lime .  .ant  of  pulli  hlisse,  1340 
Ayenb,  27  Of  belliche  binges  him  gledep  ine  his  herte. 

B.  pron.  [absol.  or  ellipt.  use  of  the  adj.]  A 
thing  or  things  of  this,  that,  or  such  a  kind  ;  such. 
a  890  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  in.  xvi.  [xxii.]  (1890)  228  pyslic  waes 
seo  syn,  )>e  se  cyning  fore  oMegen  WEES.  ^893  K.  ALFRED 
Ores.  iv.  iv.  §  2  Nu  Romane  him  self  pyllic  writon.  a.  1000 
Ecgberfs  Confess,  c.  15  ^if..he  awiht  pylces  do.  c  1000 
/ELFRIC  Colloquy  in  Wr.-Wulcker  96/42  pylces  fela,  his 
siinilia.  c  1000  A*s,  Gosp.  Luke  ix.  9  Hwjet  is  pes  be  bam 
ic  bile  \Hatt.  bellic,  Lind.  ftuslico]  gehyre?  a  1223  Leg. 
Katk.  849  Low !  bullich  is  al  baet  56  )?enche6  to  dei  for  to 
weorrin  me  w!3.  1340  Ayenb.  7  pe  bridde  heste  is  pellich. 

Thelphusian  (belfu?sian),  a.  (sb.)  Zool.  [f. 
mod.L.  Thelphftsa  +  -TAX.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
genus  Thelphitsa  of  fresh-water  crabs,  as  T.  Jluvi- 
atilis,  which  burrrows  in  river  banks,  b.  sb.  A 
crab  of  this  family. 

1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXIV.  305/2  Thelphusa,  Thelphusians^ 
M.  Milne  Edwards's  name  fora  tribe  of  brachyurous  crusta 
ceans  belonging  to  his  family  of  Catoinetopes.  Ibid.,  Many 
of  the  Thelphusians. 

Thelyblast  (Mi-,  Jwnibtest).  Biol.    [f.  Gr. 

0>7\uy  female  -f  -BLAST.]  The  female  element  of  a 
sexual  cell.  Hence  Thelybla'stic  a. 

18770.  S.  MINOT  in  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XIX.  170 
The  sexual  generation  may  be  called  genoblasts,  the  male 
arsenoblasts,  the  female  thelyblasts  (direction  cells,  nucleoli 
of  Infusoria  and  spermatozoa).  1890  HILLINGS  Nat.  fried. 
Diet.,  Thelyblasts,  term  proposed  by  Minot  to  include 
mature  ovaand  sperm-blastophores  or  seminal  mother-cells. 

II  Thelycuni  (K'li-,  ^e'likym).  PI.  thelyca. 
[mod.L.,  ad.  Gr.  rngXiurtfr,  neuter  of  0Tj\vKos  femin 
ine,  f.  OTJ\V-$  female.]  Name  for  a  structure  on  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  thorax  in  the  female  of  cer 
tain  macrurous  crustaceans. 

1888  C.  S.  BATE  in  p*a//c//^rJPt/.XXIV.244  The  ventral 
plate  or  thelycnm  in  the  female  \Pengens  canalicnlattis}. 


Ibid.   245  The   peculiar   formation   of  the   complementary 
external  female  apparatus  which  I  propose  to  call  thelycum. 

Thelygenous,  a.  Bot.    [f.  Gr.  0ij\v-$  female  + 


-GEN  +  -OUS.]     Producing  the  female  element. 

1900  B.  D.  JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot.  Terms  270/1  Thelygenous^ 
inducing  the  female  element,  as  thelygenous  castration,  the 
production  of  pistils  in  the  male-flowers  of  a  host  by  Ustilago. 

Thelykaryotic  (}>e:li-,  Jrffliteri^tik),  a.  Biol. 
[irreg.  t.  Gr,  Oij\v-9  female  +  tcdpvov  nut,  kernels 
-OTIC,  after  mitotic.]  Having  a  female  nucleus. 

1909  J.  W.  JENKINSON  Experim.  Embryol.  267  In  the  two- 
celled  stage  one  blastomere  has  a  male  and  a  female  nucleus, 
.  .while  the  other  has  only  a  female  (thelykaryotic). 

t  Thelyphtho-ric,  a.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f,  mod. 
L.  thelyphthora  (M.  Madan  1780),  f.  Gr.  Orj\v-s 
female  +  <f>6opd  corruption  :  cf.  Gr.  tyGoptfcos  corrupt- 
'mS'1  That  corrupts  or  ruins  women. 

[1780  M.  MADAN  (title)  Thelyphthora;  or,  A  Treatise  on 
Female  Ruin,  in  its  Causes,  Effects,  Consequences,  Pre 
vention,  and  Remedy.]  1794  MATHIAS  Purs.  Lit.  i.  160 
Must  I  with  Madan,  bent  on  gospel  truth,  In  Thelypthoric 
lore  instruct  our  youth. 

Thelytokous(Kli't<?k3s),rt.  Zool  Alsomw/. 
fchelyotokous  (-fttfkos).  [f.  Gr.  0rj\vTutcos  bear 
ing  females  (f.  Oij\v-s  female -f- -TO«O$  bearing)  + 
•ous.]  Producing  only  female  offspring,  as  the 


parthenogenetic  females  of  some  species :  opposed 
\Qarrcnotokous.  SoTlielytoky(alsothelyo'toky), 
the  production  of  females  only  in  parthenogenesis. 

1877  HUXLEV  Aunt.  fnv.  Aniiii.  vii.  446  The  terms  arre. 
notokous  and  thelytokous  have  been  proposed  by  Leuckart 
and  Von  Siebold  to  denote  those  parlhenogenetic  females 
which  produce  male  and  female  young  respectively.  1895 
D.  SHARP  Cambr.  Nat.  Hist.  V.  iv.  141  The  result  of 
parthenogenesis  in  some  species  is  the  production  of  only  one 
sex,  which  in  some  Insects  is  female,  in  others  male ;  the 
phenomenon  in  the  former  case  is  called  by  Taschenberg 
Thelyotoky,  in  the  latter  case  Arrhenotoky.  Ibid,  xxii, 
498  Thelyotokous  parthenogenesis  is  common  in  saw  flits. 

Them  (5em,  Cem),  pers.  pron.  Forms :  see 
below.  [Three  types  are  found  in  ME.  a.  fejjMt 
J>eym>  a.  ON. }eim  *  to  those', '  to  them',  dat.  pi. 
of  the  demonst.  sd,  su,  /»/,  the  plural  of  which 
also  supplies  that  of  the  3rd  pers.  pron.  (see 
THEY).  This  came  down  to  the  i6th  c.  in  Eng.  in 
the  form  theimy  and  still  exists  in  north,  dial,  and 
in  So.  as  thaiin.  0.  Northern  En^./aw,  app.  bef. 
1300  ;  this  appears  to  represent  /#///,/#'/#,  dat.  pi. 
of  OE.  se,  sto ,/a^,  pl./£  (see  THAT,  THO),  found 
already  as  accus.  in  the  Rushworth  Gospels,  where 
Lindisf.  has  A  fa,  Ags.  Gosp.  Mg,  Hatton  hyo,  all  iu 
the  sense  *  them  '.  This  came  down  in  Sc.  as  thame 
to  i6th  c.  7.  The  existing  form  them,  found  in 
R.  Brunne  c  1330.  This  may  have  originated  as  an 
unstressed  form  ("Sem,  8am)  otfcittt  or  (?)//?;«,  or  it 
may  actually  have  represented  the  OE.  Anglian 
f&m  of  the  Rushworth  Gospels. 

Although  the  form  from  Norse  is  not  known  before  Ormin, 
it  must  have  been  current  in  the  Danelaw  much  earlier, 
since  it  was  only  dative  in  Norse,  and  must  have  been  taken 
into  OE.  as  dative,  and  have  shared  in  the  peculiar  English 
change  by  which  the  accusative  and  dative  of  the  pronouns 
were  levelled  under  the  dative  form.  In  the  singular  /titte, 
him,  instances  of  this  change  are  seen  in  the  Rushworth 
Gospel  Gloss  £975  (see  HIM  id);  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  same  Gloss  shows  the  use  of  /ar;«  as  ace.,  =  A/«,  ///£, 
hyo,  as  mentioned  above.  This  use  of  />x»t  as  pers.  pron. 
may  itself  have  been  due  to  Norse  influence,  the  OK. 
word  being  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Norse  fieiin 

The  commoner  pron.  of  3rd  pers.  pi.  obj.  (dat.  and  ace.)  in 
OE.  and  ME.  was  HEM,  surviving  colloq.  and  dial,  as  'em.} 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

a.  2-3  (Orm.)  pe3;m>  4-6  ]>eym,  Jjeim,  theyra(e, 
theim,  6  theirae ;  4  paime,  paym,  4-6  J>aim, 
(4  J?aem,  4-5  taim),  4-6  (4-  Sc.)  thaim,  4-6 
thayra(e,  6  thaime. 

f  1200  ORMIN  1751  patt  he  |«33m  gife  blisse.  Ibid.  1768 
And  hellpe  be^^m.  .To  wlnnenn  echebllsse.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  47  (Cott.)  A  saumpul  her  be  paem  \Gott.  baim,  /•'.  ham,  T. 
hem]  I  say.  Ibid.  19378  (Edin.)  pai  lend  at  taim  to  suffer 
harde.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  13072  Wawayn.. 
smot  aboute,  &  made  peym  rounn.  c  1375  Sc,  Leg.  Saints 
xxvii.  {Machor)  724  He  betwene  paym  pes  can  ma.  c  1400 
tr.  St-creta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  58  Worschippe  . .  bayme 
^at  pou  seez  pat  doon  to  be  worschipped.  1523  LD.  BEKNEKS 
Froiss.  I.  clxxxvi.  220  A  stryfe  fell  bytwene  theym  and  they 
of  Parys.  1533  GAU  Richt  Vay  (S.T.S.)  3  Thay  cjuhilk  red 
thayme  or  buyr  th;iime.  1534  CROMWELL  in  Merrnnan  Life 
<y  Lett.  (1902)  I.  374  They.. make  not  so  muche  for  your 
purpose  as  ye  allege  thaiin  for.  1536  WRIOTHKSI.F.V  Chron. 
[Camden)  I.  43  Great  lamentation  that  the  poore  people 
made  for  theim.  1537  A  din.  Crt.  Exentplif.  i.  No.  174 
Seeing  a  ship  coming  somewhat  rome  with  theym.  1565 
ALLEN  Def.  Purg.  xv.  272  Sumwhiles  by  thabasing  of 
theime.  1873  Thaim  [see  B.  sJ. 

0.  i  Jjeem,  3-4  pam,  4-6  }>ame  (6  yame),  4-7 
thame,  tham. 

C975  Rushiu.  Gosp.  Matt.  xx.  25  Haelend  ba  ceijde  Jwcm 
\_Lind.  hia,  Ags.  his,  //*^.  hyo]  to  him.  13. .  Cursor  AL 
4900  (Cott.)  pe  sargantz . .  Ran  and  ouertok  bain  \GStt.  paim] 
bare.  Ibid.  7120  A  redel  pam  vndo  he  badd.  c  1330  R. 
BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  2  luor  &  Ini  were  disconfite  bat  day, 
PC  Iris  &  pe  Wals  with  pam  fled  away.  1357  Lay  Folks 
Catech.  (MS.  T.)  39  That..suld  teche  thame.  Ibid.  65  To 
lere  tham.  a  1400  Isumbras  122  For  thame  es  alle  my  kare. 
1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  xni.  x.  88  Gyf  thame  happynis  careit 
for  to  be  Tyll  ony  wther  sted.  1577  HOLINSHED  Chron., 
Hist.  Scot.  I.  371/2  To  yame  that  receyuit  thy  noble  father 
y*  Duke  of  Longcastell.  1641  in  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow 
Soc.)  p.  xlili,  Being  found  qualifeit  be  thame. 

7.  4  J>em,  4-  them,  (5-6  theme). 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNK  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  15336  Oure  kynde 
. .  Scnal  dp  pern  bowe,  maugre  bayres.  13. .  Cursor  M.  13725 
(Cott.)  Him  for  to  tak  l»ituix  ^em  tua.  c  1430-  Them  [see 
B.  4].  1482  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  XXV.  123  If  ye  wylle  not, 
we  bene  purveyde  of  theme  yat  wylle.  1573  Satir.  Poems. 
Reform,  xl.  21  To  theme  that  was  his  fais. 

B.  Signification.     I.  Personal  pronoun. 

1.  As  pronoun  of  the  third  person  plural,  objec 
tive,  direct  and  indirect  (accusative  and  dative)  of 
THEY.    Also  as  antecedent  pron.  followed  by  rela 
tive,  or  prepositional  phrase,  and  having  then   a 
demonstrative   function,   equivalent   to   those  but 
less  emphatic. 

a.  Direct  object  or  accusative.     (=  L.  cos,  illos^ 
G.  sie.} 

C975[see  A.  &].  cxaoo  [see  A. a],  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1228 
He  pam  for-soke  in  all  per  nedis.  Ibid.  8118  He  heild  bam 
tojwimfortokys.  c  1330  [see  A.  -y].  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur 
x.  Ixix.  533  The  grene  knyghte  hath..beten  all  them  of 
Orkeney.  1474  Coventry  Led  Bk.  389  To  bye  theym  in  pe 
Croschepyng.  155*  LYNDESAY  ftlonarche  4S22Unoccupyit 
thay  hald  thame  in  thare  neif.  1560  BIBLE  (Genev.i  i  Sam. 
\\.  30  Them  that  honour  me,  I  wil  honour.  1586  T.  B.  La, 
ri-iinaud.  /•>.  Acacf,  i.  (1589)  383  Have  them  in  great 


estimation  and  admiration.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  420  Py 
Fountain  or  by  shadie  Rivulet  He  sought  them  both.  1864 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  Apol.  iv.  (1904)  125/1  Charges,  .which. .  I 
fully  believed  at  the  time  when  I  made  them, 

b.  Indirect  object  or  dative.   (=  L.  eis,  illis,  G. 


c  1200 ORMIN  1142  patt  he  be^m...  Forr^sefe  be}3re  gilltess. 
a  1300  Cursor  AL  667  Witte  and  wisdam  he  bam  gaue.  1375 
BAKDOUK  Bruce  i.  79  pis  ordynance  paim  thocht  pe  best. 
£.-1400  Rule  St.  Benet  20  And  by-kenne  it  taim  pat  best  can 
serue  god  &  te  cuuent.  c  1500  Merch.  fy  Son  269  in  Hazl. 
E.  P.  P.  I.  151  The  maryage  of  them  ij.  ys  made.  1523 
LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  ccxli.  353  He  sent.. and  made 
alyaunces  with  them  thre.  1535  COVERDALE  Jer.  xxxv. 2  Gene 
them  wyne  to  drynke.  1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalini's 
Advts.fr.  Parnass.  i.  I.  (1674)  2  If  their  Lord. .do  but  cast 
an  artificial  smile  them,  they  take  it  as.. a  reward.  1779 
Mirror  No.  23  P  2  To  show  them  what  they  are  to  under 
stand.  1812  CKAIU;E  7*<fS&rxvtii»Man.  -whose  pains,  Credit^ 
and  prudence,  brought  them  constant  gains.  Mod.  I  give 
them  credit  for  good  intentions. 

c.  As  the  object  of  a  preposition. 

(71300  Harro-v.  Hell  29  (MS.  E)  Crist  loked  paim  vnt". 
c  1340  HAMPOLE/'ms£  Tr.  28  pou  will  noghte  tente  to  thaym. 
1474  CAXTON  Chesse  7  Take  not  from  them  that  is  theyres. 
1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  xvii[ij.  48  Thou  shalt  lift  me  vp  from 
them  that  ryse  agaynst  me.  1663  GERBIER  Counsel  fviij, 
Lttteis,  which  the^giptiansdid  attribute  unto  them.  1780 
Mirror  No.  96  f  2  They  are  neither  of  them  niggardly. 
1847  TENNYSON  Princess  Concl.  68  Too  solemn  for  the  comic 
touches  in  them.  Mod.  What  will  he  do  with  them? 

d.  Sometimes  indefinitely^  as  objective  case  of 
THEY  3.  colloq.  or  dialectal. 

2.  Often  used  for  'him  or  her",  referring  to  a 
singular  person  whose  sex  is  not  stated,  or  to  any 
body  ^  nobody,  somebody^  whoever,  etc.    Cf.  THEY  2. 

1742  RICHARDSON  Pamela  III.  127  Little  did  I  think.. to 
make  a . .  Complaint  against  a  Person  very  dear  to  you, . .  but 
dont  let  them  be  so  proud,  .as  to  make  them  not  care  how 
they  affront  everybody  else.  1853  Miss  YONGE  Heir  oj 
Rcdclyjfe  xliv,  Nobody  else.. has  so  little  to  plague  them. 
1874  ~D  \SVXT  Half  a  Life  II.  198  Whenever  any  one  was 
ill,  she  brewed  them  a  drink. 

3.  Used  for  the  nominative  they.     a.  As  ante 
cedent  or  demonstrative  pronoun  :  =  THOSE.    Now 
only  dial,  or  illiterate. 

(,-1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Ayinon  iii.  78  AH  the  foure 
brethern,  and  all  theym  of  theyr  companye  arayed  them 
selfe.  c  1530  Ln.  BERNERS  Arth,  Lyt.  Bryt.  393  Blessyd 
be  them  that  hath  brought  that  about.  15581  MARBECK 
Bk.  of  Notes  150  Such  are  them  to  whom  yfi  Lord  doth  giue 
his  holy  spirit.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  vn.  333  In  a  moment, 
them  of  the  Villages  came  downe  on  horse  and  foote.  1873 
MI-RRAY  Dial.  S.  Scotl.  184  Thaim  at  dyd  it.  1891  BARRIE 
Little  Minister  iii,  Them  as  says  there's  no  has  me  to  fecht. 

a  1825  FORBY  V'oc.  E.  Anglia  Introd.  141  Them  are  the 
women  I  meant.  1877  L.  J.  JENNINGS  J<ie Id  Paths  iii.  47 
Them  be  my  two  children.  1901  N.  LLOYD  Chronic  Loafer 
i.  ii  Them  wasn't  our  only  troubles. 

b.  As  personal  pronoun  after  than^  as,  and  in  the 
predicate  after  the  verb  to  be.  Common  colloq.  t 
but  considered  incorrect  grammatically. 

1654-^6  EARL  ORRERY  Part/ten.  (1676)  708  It  was  an  im 
possibility  that  these  could  be  them.  ijjjhliCKLECnr/tnor 
Hull  xix,  How  far  less  blest  am  I  than  them!  1845  E. 
WARBURTON  Crescent  $•  Cross  I.  331  It  was  not  them  we 
\\anted.  1888  '  J.  S.  WINTER'  Bootle's  Childr.  xiv,  It  \va>, 
them  told  me  about  her.  1888  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Robbery 
under  Anns  xx\\v,  It  was  them  or  us.  .now.  1901  THEO.  W. 
WILSON  Bacca  Queen  xi.  89  Such  as  them  enjoys  thersells. 

II.  4.  As  reflexive  pron.  =  themselves.    (=  L. 
se,  sibi,  G.  sich.} 

As  direct  or  Indirect  obj.  ofvb.  (arch.),  or  obj.  of  prep. 

13..  Cursor  M.  1713  pe  meke  be  bam  ai  tua  and  tua,  pe 
wild  do  be  pam-self  al-sua.  Ibid.  15757  (Cott.)  pai  fell  bairn 
don  vn-to  be  grund,  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  i.  205  Gyff  bat 
ony  man  bairn  by  Had  ony  thing  bat  wes  worthy.  £1430 
Syr  Tryain.  770  The  knyghtes  gysed  them  fulle  gay,  And 
proved  them  fulle  preste.  1535  COVERDALE  E.rnd.  xxxii.  8 
They  haue  made  them  a  molten  calfe.  a  1550  Christis 
Kirke  Gr.  xl,  To  dans  thir  damysellis  thame  dicht.  1565 
COOPER  Thesaurus,  Rubriceta,.  .roset  colour  that  women 
v.se  to  paynte  them.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolpho 
Ivii,  Superior  attainments  of  every  sort  bring  with  them 
duties  of  superior  exertion.  1848  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Loss  iff 
Gain  11.  xx,  (1904)  254  What  a  way  those  fellows  have 
with  them  !  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxii.  IV.  697  They 
then  bethought  them  of  a  new  expedient. 

III.  5.  As  dcmonstr.  adj.  —  THOSE.   Now  only 
dial,  or  illiterate. 

a.  Qualifying  an  objective  (direct  or  indirect). 
Also  strengthened  by  adding  there  ('ere,  air}. 

1596  H.  CLAI-HAM  Bible  Hist.  92  To  Samaria  and  them 
partes.  1598  BARRET  Theor.  IVarrcs  i.  i.  4  The  warres  and 
weapons  are  now  altered  from  them  dayes.  1621  AINSWORTH 
Annot.  Pcntat.  Gen.  xviii.  6  Foure  of  them  Logs  make  a 
Kab.  1726  CA VALLIER  Mem.  HI.  231  If  I  had  but  one  of  them 
Hangmen.  1809-12  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Absentee  xii,  I  hope, 
then,  the  agent  will  give  you  encouragement  about  them 
mines.  1840  THACKERAY  Catherine  vii,  It  was  a  rare  rise  we 
got  out  of  them  chaps.  1878  MRS.  SIOWE.  Pogamtc  P.  i,  He 
don't  believe  in  keeping  none  of  them  air  prayer-book  days. 

b.  Qualifying  a  nominative. 

1607  TOPSELL  Fonr-f.  Beasts  (1658)  126  Them  few  [dogs] 
which  be  kept  must  be  tyed  up  in  the  day  time.  1610 
HEALEY  Vives'  Comment  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  xu.  xvi, 
Augustine,  .saith  that  them  times  were  called  eternal).  1778 
J.  CRANK  in  F.  Chase  Hist.  Dartmouth  (Mass.)  Coll.  (i8qi) 
I.  389  The  major  part  lories,  or  them  sort  of  creatures 


THEMA. 

11  Thema  (be'ma,  |>rma).  PI.  themata 
(be'mata).  [mod.L.  t/iewa,  a.  Gr.  Qipa  THEME.] 

fl.  The  theme  or  subject  of  a  declamation  or  dis 
course  ;  a  position  to  be  maintained  or  demon 
strated  ;  a  thesis.  Obs. 

1531  ELYOT  Gov.  i.  xiv,  A  case  is  appoynted  to  be  moted 
by  certayne  yonge  men,  contaynyng  some  doubtefull  con- 
trouersie,  which  is  in  stede  of  tlie  heed  of  a  declamation 
called  thetna.  a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  i.  i.  _§  8.  (1740)  18 
His  grand  Theuia  or  Historical  Position  is,  That  Kin.^ 
Charles  II.  was  a  concealed  Papist.  Ibid.  ii.  §  47.  53  Another 
of  the  Author's  Themata  or  Positions. 

2.  The  stem-form  of  a  word  ;    =  THEME  5. 

1615  UEDWKLL  Arab.  Trudg.,  Alkoran,  the  thema  is  not 
Kartu MI  . .  as  they  would  make  vs  belceue  :  but  Kara, 
which  signifieth,  to  reade.  1883  Athemeitnt  6  Jan.  15  2 
Scholars  are  still  divided  as  to  what  thema  or  base  to  refer 
certain  forms  [of  Icelandic  nouns]. 

3.  Mus.   =  THEME  4. 

1801  HUSBY  Diet.  Mus.  1871  GBAKME  KcethovenM.  (1876) 
•27  Beethoven.. requested  a  thema  for  an  improvisation. 

4.  A  dissertation  or  thesis  submitted  lor  a  degree  ; 
cf.  THEME  3. 

\W&  Atkeuxutn  28  July  129/3  'T"6  Conflict  of  East  and 
West  in  Egypt '.  .appears  to  bean  enlargement  of  a  t/u-Jitii 
for  the  doctorate  of  Columbia  College. 

Thematic  (K11186"^)*  «•  (sb.)  [acl.  Gr.  0e/«i- 
Titf-os,  f.  Qfpa  THEME:  see  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  theme  or  themes. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  subject  or  topic  of  dis 
course  or  writing,  rare. 

1871  tr.  Langcs  Comm.  Jer.  104  These  introductory  verses 
thus  acquire  a  thematic  character. 

t  b.  Logic.    Relating  to  or  connected  with  the 
matter  or  subject  of  thought.   Obs.- 

1697  tr.  Burgersdicius  his  Logic  1.1.2  A  System  of  Logi 
cal  Precepts  consists  of  two  Parts,  Thematick  and  Organic. 
..The  first  is  that  which  is  imploy'd  about  Theams,  and 
their  various  Affections,  and  second  Notions,  as  about  the 
Matter  of  the  Instruments  of  Logick. 

2.  A/us.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  constituting  themes 
or  subjects  (see  THEME  4) ;  relating  to  themes  and 
their  contrapuntal  development.    In  thematic  cata- 
loguet  index,  summary ;  —  containing  the  opening 
themes  or  passages  of  musical  pieces. 

1864  Reader  21  May  660  A  handy  thematic  summary  of 
the  work  is  given  in  the  'Orchestra'  for  last  week.  1878 
C.  F.  POHL  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  I.  66/2  The  thematic  cata 
logue  which  Mozart  himself  had  kept  of  his  works.  1906 
Athenaeum  i  Sept.  250/2  The  thematic  material  has  been 
carefully  chosen,  and  its  treatment  shows  thought  and  skill. 

3.  Gram.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  theme  or  stem- 
form  of  a  word  :  see  THEMK  5. 

Thematic  vowel,  a  vowel  which  comes  between  the  root 
and  the  inflexions  in  a  verb  or  sb.,  as  the  *  and  o  in  ^e'p-o-juey, 
0e'p-e.Ts  the  /,  e,  and  a  in  OE.  ber-i-fi^  ber-e-f>,  luf-a-8. 

1861  GOLDSTUCKKK  Pan  i n£  257  There  must  be  reasons  for 
this  variety  of  thematic  forms  which  constitute  the  declen 
sion  of  the  same  base.  1877  PAFILIX>N  Man.  Com}.  Fhilol. 
viii.  (ed.  2)  167  Curtius.  .explains  the  vowel  in  question  ns 
a  '  thematic  vowel ',  i.  e.  a  suffix  to  or  increase  of  the  stem  or 
'  theme  '  previous  to  the  reception  of  the  inflections.  1887 
COOK  Siwers*  O.  E.  Grant.  143  The  thematic  w  being  some 
times  retained  and  sometimes  lost.  1888  KENNEDY  Kftristd 
Lat.  Primer %  148  (1900)94  Verbs..  .In  which  the  Verb-Stem 
was  formed  by  a  so-called  Thematic  vowel  added  to  the  root. 
B.  as  sb.  That  part  of  logic  which  deals  with 
themes  or  subjects  of  thought.  1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

So  Thema-tioal  a.  =  thematic ;  Thema -tically 
adv.,  in  a  thematic  manner  ;  with  respect  to  a 
theme  or  themes  ;  f  The'matism  Obs.  noncc-wd. 
[ad.  Gr.  0«/«rr£o>ios  a  laying  down],  a  placing, 
arrangement ;  The'matist,  one  who  composes  or 
writes  themes  (Ogilvie,  1882). 

iQgoAt/it'Hseinn  3  May  579/1  The  *thematical  material  in 
the  four  movements  of  the  work  is.  .interesting,  and.,  the 
music  is  pleasantly  unconventional.  Ibid.  25  Jan.  125  -2 
Structurally  as  well  as  *thematically  we  note  a  welcome 
advance  towards  clearness.  i7a9SnKi.vocKE  Artillery  v.  334 
The  first  then  shall  be  the  *  Thentatisnt  (from  the  Greek 
Word  flejuar i<ni 60  which  signifies  the  Decorum  and  Grace- 
fulness  of  any  Pile. 

Theme  ( N~m),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  4-6  teme,  (4-5 
teeme,  5  teem,  5-6  tyme).  0.  4-  theme,  (6-7 
theame,  6-8  theam).  [a.  OF.  *teme  (not  in 
Godef.  :  but  cf.  teswet  with  graphic  s  indicating 
vowel-length  (i3th  c.  in  Godef.  Compl^}\  also 
teume,  tkieume} ;  in  &  conformed  to  L.  thetna,  a. 
Gr.  Otpa  proposition,  f.  0e-,  root  of  nffcVai  to  put, 
set,  place,  lay  down.  In  i6-i7th  c.  commonly 
spelt  tlieam  ( Jvm).  Cf.  ANTETHEME.] 

1.  The  subject  of  discourse,  discussion,  conversa 
tion,  meditation,  or  composition  ;  a  topic. 

a.  a  1300  Cursor  Rl.  18495  (Colt.)  Hot  lenthius  yald  up  his 
teme  Bath  to  ioseph  and  to  nichodeme.  13..  E.  E.  Allit, 
P.  C.  358  pe  trwe  tenor  of  his  terae  he  toTde  on  ^>is  w>  ^e. 
1:1380  WYCLII--  Sernt.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  306  Crist.. toke  \K  same 
word  for  his  teme  J>at  Baptist  toke  whanne  he  preclude. 

ft.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  /'.  A.  943  pe  nwe  [Iherusalem]  bat  l«t 
of  goclez  sonde,  pe  apostel  in  apocalyppce  in  theme  con  lake. 
1:1386  CHAKCER  Pard.Prol.  5  My  theme  [teeine,  teme,  teem, 
tyme]  is  alwey  oon  and  euere  was  Radix  malorum  est 
Cupidilas.  1485  CAXTON  Paris  <y  l^.  Prol.,  I  vndertakethi* 
theme.. because  1  haue  all  my  life  taken  pleasure  in  the 
reading  of  Romances.  1570,  GOOGF.  Pop.  Kingti.  iv.  44  b, 
Now  to  my  theame  again,  a  1600  [see  Tin  SE  sb.\  1649 
MILTON  f'.ikon.  ix,  The  overworn  theme,  and  stuffing  of  all 
bib  discourses.  1708  Brit.  .  \f>oUo  No.  ii.  j,  ^  And  Luveaud 
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Pleasure    be    my    Endless    Theani    [rime    naniej.       1804    , 
WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  />«/.  (1837)  III.  Si  His  Highnes^'s    j 
notorious  treachery,. .  the  theme  of  all  the  public  dispatches.    ] 
1870  BRYANT  Iliad  vi.  I.  200  A  themu  uf  song  for  men  in 
time  to  come. 

f  b.  transf.  A  subject  treated  by  action  (instead 
of  by  discourse,  etc.1! ;  hence,  that  which  is  the 
cause  of  or  for  specified  action,  circumstance,  or 
feeling ;  matter,  subject.  Obs. 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  v.  ii.  80  See  heere  he  comes,  and  I 
must  play  my  theame.  1602  —  flam.  \.  i.  289  //«/«.  Why 
I  will  tight  with  him  vppon  this  Theme...  Qu.  Oh  my  sonnc, 
what  Theame  V  Ham.  I  lou'd  Ophelia  [etc.].  1634  SIR  T. 
HKRBEKT  Trav,  no  An  infallible  Theame  of  endlesse 
troubles.  1713 Suit  r  Catienusff  Vanessa  298  In  vain..  You 
form'd  this  pruject  in  your  brain..  Nor  shall  Vanessa  be  the  ] 
theme  To  manage  thy  abortive  scheme.  1806  H.  SIDUONS 
Maid,  Wife )  $•  I  {'Menu  I.  179  His  sun  grew  up  to  man's 
estate,  and  yave  him  farther  theme  for  uneasiness. 

t  c.  Logic.  That  which  is  the  subject  of  thought. 

1620  T.  GKANGEK  DI~J.  Logikc  i  '1'he  external!  is  eueiy 
Theme,  or  matter  propounded,  whereof  a  man  discoursed], 
or  may  discourse  by  his  reason.  1697  tr.  K-urgersdiciits 
his  Logic  i.  ii.  2  A  Theme  i*  whatsoever  may  be  propos'd  to 
the  Understanding  to  be  known.  Themes  are  either  Simple 
or  Composed.  1725  WATTS  Logic  i.  ii.  §  i  Every  object  of 
our  idea  is  called  a  theme,  whether  it  be  a  being  or  not- 
being;  for  not-being  may  be  proposed  to  our.  .thoughts,  as 
well  as  that  which  has  a  real  being. 

f  2.  spef.  The  text  of  a  sermon  ;  also,  a  proposi-    I 
tion  to  be  discussed.  Obs.  (or  merged  in  i). 

a.  1362  LANCL.  P.  PI.  A.  in.  86  A  Sarmoun  he  made, .  .And 
tolde  hem  |>is  teeine  [>'.  r.  teme].  Ibid.  vni.  122  Thou 
mihtest  preche  whnn  be  luste,  Quoniain  litcraturam  twit 
cognoiti  mihte  be  }>y  Teeine  !  c  1440  Pronip.  Pat~t'.  488/1 
Teme,  of  a  sermone,  t/ieina.  1513  MORE  Rich,  III,  Wks. 
60/2  He  toke  for  his  tyme  sfiuria  vitwlamina  non  agrnt  ! 
radices  alias.  Tliat  is  to  say  bastard  slippes  shal  neiier 
take  depe  roote.  1530  PALSGK.  281/1  Tyme  of  a  sermonde, 
thesme. 

ft.  1387  TRKVISA ///£<&«  (Rolls)  VIII.  151  (MS. a)  He  took 
a  theme  [L.  sitnipto  thciiiatf]  of  holy  writt,  and  Kan  to 
preche.  1432-50  tr.  Higdcn  ibid.,  This  theme  of  scripture, 
c  1530  L.  Cox  AV/fMiSgo)  44  '1  he  theme  of  Tullyes  oracyim 
or  plee  for  Milo  was  thys.  that  he  had  slayne  Clodiiis 
lanfully.  1560  DA  us  SU'iaan^s  Coinni.  367  The  deuines 
had  Themes  geuen  them  to  discusse  and  reason  vpon. 
c  1566  Merit  Tales  ofSkelton  S.'s  Wks.  1843  I.  p.  Ixi,  Hedyd 
take  that  for  hys  antethem,  the  which  of  late  dayes  is  named 
a  theme,  and  sayde,  Qui  se  exaltat  [etc.],  1594  T.  li.  La 
Printawd,  Fr.  Acad,  n.  590  In  the  ende  all  woulde  be  but 
vanitie,  according  to  Salomons  theame,  which  bee  handleth 
in  liis  booke  of  the  Preacher.  1618  HALES  Rein.,  Lctt.fr. 
Synod  of  Doft  n.  50  He  took  for  his  Theme  the  iaa,  i'.-alm. 

3.  An  exercise  written  on  a  given  subject,  esp.  a 
school  essay  ;  an  exercise  in  translation.    Now  rare* 

1545-7   in   Archxotogia   XXXIV.    41    After    none    they    .{ 
[form  III]  have  a  theme  to  be  made  in  Laten.    1581  PKTTIE    i 
Guazzo's   Ciz1.   Coni'.  n.  (1586)  59    Like  a  schoolemaister,    ' 
which  doth  dictate  or  rehearse  to  his  schollerssome  Theame    ; 
or  Epistle.     1644  MILTON  Areof>.  (Arb.)  56  The  theamofa    ' 
Grammar  lad.     1730  CIBBEK  Afiol.  (1756)  I.  7,  I  remember    , 
I  was  once  wbippa  for  my  theme.     1824  in  Grant  Bitrgh 
Sch.  Scotl.(i%-jb)  n.  iv.  154  The  Rector  dictated  an  English 
theme   to   be   translated   into   Latin.      1878    Bosw.    SMITH    . 
Carthage  263  In  J  uvenal's  time  Roman  schoolboys  declaimed 
upon  it  in  their  weekly  themes. 

4.  Mus.    The  principal  melody,  plainsong,  or   , 
canto fermo  in  a  contrapuntal  piece;  hence,  any  one    i 
of  the  principal  melodies  or  motives  in  a  sonata, 
symphony,  etc. ;  a  subject ;  also,  a  simple  tune  on 
which  variations  are  constructed. 

[1597  MORLEV  Introd.  Mus.  86  Your  plainsong  is  as  it  were 
your  theme,  and  your  descant  as  it  were  your  declamation.] 
1674  PLAYFORD  Skiil  Mus.  in.  2  It  was  usual  with  them  to 
have  a  Tenor  as  a  Theam,  to  which  they  were  compelled  to 
adapt  their  other  Parts.  1854  Churubini's  Counter  point  hi, 
The  subject,  or  theme  of  the  fugue,  should  neither  be  too 
long  nor  too  short.  1866  KNGEL  Nat.  Mus.  in.  103  A  mani 
fold  and  clever  treatment  uf  the  motives  of  which  the  theme 
consists,  contributes  especially  to  the  oneness  and  clearness 
of  a  musical  composition. 

5.  Philol.  The  inflexional  base  or  stem  of  a  word, 
consisting  of  the  *  root'  with  modification  or  addi-    ; 
tion;  thus  in  Gr.  Ac/imp  and  Tfpv(ivt  the  roots  are 
AJW,  T€pj  the  present  themes  or  stems  Aetn--,  repf-  • 
in  TtKvoV)  the  root  is  re*,  the  theme  Ttxvo; 

Formerly  applied  to  the  i  pers.  sing.  pres.  indie,  of  a  verb ;    ' 
later  identified  with  root  (as  in  Greek) ;  the  modern  applica 
tion  began  with  Curtius. 

1530  PALSGR, 
thre  chefe  rot 

present  infyniiyve  ever  of^  many  syllables.  fl>id.}  The 
thyrde  [conjugation]  hath  his  theme  most  com  men  ly  in  S . . 
as  je  voys..je  frens.  .je  dts.  1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr. 
Tong)  I  call  the  Theame,  speaking  to  the  vnskilfull  in  the 
Latine  long,  whereby  we  begin  to  decline  a  Verbe.  1615 
BEUWKI.L  Index  A:>$urat.  Oiij,  The  theame  or  roote,  as 
they  call  it,  from  whence  it  [Koran]  is  deriued,  is . .  Karn\ 
to  reade.  1741  WATTS  Intfirov.  Mind  i.  vii.  §  6  In  reducing  • 
the  words  to  their  original  or  theme.  1870  F.  A.  MARCH 
Conipar.  Gram.  Ags.  §  60  The  variable  final  letters  of  a 
noun  are  its  case-endings,  the  rest  is  its  theme.  1875 
WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  x.  207  In  the  derivative  theme  or  base. 

6.  Astrol.  The  disposition  of  the  heavenly  bodies   \ 
at  a  particular  lime,  as  at  the  moment  of  a  person's 
birth.     Cf.  HOKOSCOPE  sb.  I. 

1652  GAI'LK  Magastrom.  293  Augustus  bad.. such  a  con-    > 
fidence  in  this  fatidical  praesagitlon,  that  he  divulged  his 
natalitial  theme.     1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.t  Theme*  among 
astrologers,  denotes  the  figure  they  construct  when  they    ; 
draw  the  horoscope ;  representing  the  state  of  the  heavens 
for  a  certain  point,  or  moment  required  ;  i.e.  the  places  ol 
the  stars,  and  planets,  for  that  moment.     1775  Asii  Did., 


nut  \furfam,  t      i 

JR.  Introd.  31  The  fyrst  [conjugation]--  hath  his 
otes..hb  theme,  his  preterit  participle,  and  his    ' 

:. .     _f    n_i_i_._  rl.'.j       TI._ 
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Theme,.. a  horowjope  in  astrology.  [1819  WILSON  Diet. 
Astrol.,  Thtnia  cieli,  a  figure  of  the  heavens.) 

7.  Anc.  Mist.  Each  of  the  twenty-nine  provinces 
into  which  the  Hy/antine  empire  \vas  divided. 

1788  GIBBON  Decl.  <y  F.  xlviii.  V.  13  The  Anatolian  theme 
or  province.  Ibid,  liii,  464  An  accurate  survey  of  the 
provinces,  the  themes^  as  they  were  then  denominated,  both 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  1864  UKYCK  Hcly  Rom.  Emp.  ix. 
(18(19)  J35  Nicephorus  demanded  the  'theme'  or  province 
of  Rome  as  the  price  of  compliance. 

8.  rtttrib.  and  Cotttb.t  as  thenie-ntnkcr. 

a  1661  HOLYUAY  Juvenal  To  Kdr.,  Surely  thou  wilt 
acknowledge  Juvenal  to  be  a  poel,  but  Horace  to  be  some 
poor  theme -maker. 

Hence  Theme  v.  trans. ,  to  furnish  with  a  theme 
or  subject;  The'iueless  a.t  without  a  theme, 
having  no  theme  ;  The  mer,  one  who  sets  or  pro 
poses  a  theme  ;  Themester  (prinsteJ),  one  who 
labours  at  a  theme  (contemptuous}. 

1594  K.  SofiHwu-L  St.  Peters  Contpl.i  etc.  To  Rdr.,  This 
*thuames  my  heavie  penne  to  plaine  in  prose.  1641  J. 
JACKSON  True  Evttng.  T.  \.  10  [Points]  capable  to  l>e  spread 
out  so  as  to  theame  the  Preachers  speech.  1840  GAI.T 
Demon  of  Destiny  \\.  41  The  *tiiemeless  babble  of  his  idiot 
rhild.  1611  T.AKI.TON  7^/5(1844)28  Such  commendations 
Tarlton  got,  that  hee  snpt  with  the  bailifTe  that  ni^ht,  wlieic 
nty  *tlieaiuer  durst  not  come,  although  lie  were  sent  for. 
1843  Blackw.  Mag.  L1V.  105  Where  now,  base  *themesler  "i1 

Theme,  obs.  f.  TEAM  (sense  8);  also  of  THEM. 
Themel,  -elle,  obs.  forms  of  THIMBLE. 
II  Themis    (he-mis,    Jrmis).       [a.    Or.    Be>i>, 
goddess  of  law  and  order,  Justice  personified.] 

1,  Name  of  the  ancient  Greek  goddess  of  l;i\v  and 
justice  ;  hence,  Law  or  Justice  personified. 

1656  BI.OL'NT  Glossogr.)  Tht'tnin,  the  (jodesst-  of  Justice, 
that  gave  out  Oracles  at  Hiuotia.  1784  C'ou  CKK  Task  in.  js? 
Such  thine,  in  whom  Our  I'.riti^h  Themis  gloried  with  jn:>t 
cause,  Immortal  Hale.  1880  J.  PAYN  Coafid.  Agt-.tit  iv,  She 
found  a  rival,  not  in  Themis,  but  in  Isabel  Thurlow. 

2.  Astroti.    Name   of  the  twenty-fourth   of  the 
Asteroids,  discovered  5  April  18^3  by  DeGauparU. 

Themistian  (h/mi'stian).  Ch.  Hist.  [f.  The- 
viisti-itS)  name  of  the  founder  of  the  sect  {see  quot. 
1882-3)  +  -AN.]  In  plural:  A  sect  of  the  Moxo- 
PHVSITE.S  who  attributed  to  Christ  imperfect  know 
ledge.  Cf.  ACNOITES. 

1874  in  BLUNT  Diet.  .Sects,  Heresies,  $c.  1882-3  Schaff\ 
Kncycl.  Relig.  Kmnvl.  I.  36  The  second  sect  (founded  in 
the  sixth  century  by  Themistins,  deacon  of  Alexandria), 
sometime*  called  the  Themistians.  1883  Cath.  Diet.  (1885) 
596/1  The  Themistians,  or  Agnoeta:,  held  that  the  human 
element  in  Christ  before  his  resurrection  was  subject  to 
ignorancei 

Themselves  (Kcmse'lvz),  pron.  pi.  Fornib  ; 
see  THEM  and  SELF.  [The  original  construction 
was  nom.,  ace.  Jitt  hc!o  selfe,  dat.  hconi  seljiuu, 
whence  ME.  heinselvejtt  etc.  In  I4th  c.  this  \va» 
superseded  in  north,  dial,  by  faiui  setf(et  fattit 
selven,  and  in  Standard  Kng.  i  hems  elf  was  the 
normal  form  to  11540,  but  disappeared  ^1570. 
ThemsctfSj  themselves  appears  c  1500,  and  became 
the  standard  form  6-1540.  For  theirselft  their- 
selves^  see  III.] 

I.  Emjihatic.  =  Those  very  persons  or  things. 

1.  Standing  in  apposition  with  the  pronoun  they 
(rarely  them},  or  with  a  sb.,  or  adj.  used  subst. 

a.  13..  Cursor  M,  3708  (Cott.)  All  }>aa  bat  blisses  J>e  Sal 
barn-self  blessed  be.  Ibid.  8131  (Gott.)  paim-selue  again 
pai  tok  Jjair  sty  [Cott.  pamself  a-gain  tok  pai  sti],  And 
went  paim  pan  to  ethiopy.  c  1460  Tou-neUy  Myst.  xxx.  566 
Thare  neyhburs  thai  demyd  Tliaym  self  as  it  semyd.  1533 
MOHE  Apot.  7  b,  Tliey  se  full  well  them  belfe,  that  they  sajc 
not  trew. 

y.  1502  in  Lett.  Rich.  Ill  $•  Hen.  VII  (Rolls)  II.  107 
Tliei  them  selves  coulde  not  acertayne  us  of  the  tyme.  1555 
EOKN  Decades  To  Rdr,  (Arb.)  53  ^Iore  monstrous  then  the 
monsters  theim  selues.  1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castigliont* 
Cour!yer  \\.  (1577)  I  vij  b,  Oftentimes  to  them  themselues, 
they  thrust  out  filthy  and  most  dishonest  wordes.  1651 
HOWELL  Venice  143  Appro v'd  of  by  the  Popes  Breve's 
tliemself-.  1779  Mirror  No.  54  P  7  You  tell  us  the  effects 
of  your  feelings,  child;  but  yon  don't  distinguish  the  feel 
ings  themselves.  1810  CKABBB  Borough  ii.  no  Monuments 
themselves  memorials  need.  1871  HARDY  Under  Greentt'. 
Tree  Pref.,  Music-paper  (which  they  mostly  ruled  them 
selves).  1876  GLADSTONE  Glean.  (1879)  II.  295  Themselves, 
knowing  nothing  of  difficulty,  or  of  obscurity,,  .they  are 
liable  to  be  intolerant  of  other  men  who  stumble. 

2.  Used  alone  for  emphasis  as  a  simple  nomina 
tive,  arch. 

o.  isia  Helyas  in  Thorns  Prose  Row.  d8;8)  III.  30 
Thiniuries  that  them  self  had  made.  1549  COVKKDALE,  etc. 
£rasm.  Par.  Rom.  38  Vnlearned  people..,  whiche  thinke 
nothing  rightful,  but  that  them  selfe  do. 

ft.  ij. .  Cursor  M.  23517  (Edin.)  God.  .louis  paim  als  hi-, 
auen  sonis,  Mar  pan  paim-selwin  lof  pair  driht  [Cott.  Mare 
pan  pam-seluen  lune  pai  dright]. 

Y-  154*  UDALL  Erasnt.  Apo^h.  105  Thejmselfes  by  great 
pielage  . .  dooe  growe  dayly  &  encrease  in  welthe.  1624 
BEDELL  Lett.  x.  155  Themselues  doe  vtterly  denie  it.  1701 
Swn-r  Contests  Nobles  <y  Com.  Wks.  1755  II.  i.  51  To 
remember  how  themselves  sate  in  fear  of  their  persons. 
1853  LYNCH  Sel/-/i»pror.  ii.  44  People's  timorousncss  . . 
Shows  how  insecurely  grounded  themselves  are, 

b.  To  be  themselves  :  to  be  in  their  normal  con 
dition  of  mind,  body,  or  behaviour :  see  SELF  D.  i. 

1698  LISTER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  247  They  came  so  out 
of  their  Fits,  that  they  were  also  well  and  as  much  them- 
aclvca  as  ever.  1698  FRYER  At,c.  E.  India  #  P.  379  Yet 
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those..  are  always  as  lean  as  Skeletons,  and  seldom  them 
selves. 

3.  As  emphatic  objective.  Now  chiefly  as  object 
of  a  preposition. 

*375  B  ARBOUR  Bruce  xm,  234  Ane  of  them-selwyne  that 
\ves  thar  Capitane  of  thame  all  thai  maid.  •_  1400  Destr. 
Troy  1582  To  selle  and  to  se  as  bairn  selfe  lyked.  c  1430 
LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  108  But  yt  move  of  them- 
selfe,  for  sot  he  they  thynke  yt  ryghte  nowghte.  1711 
ADDISON  Sped.  No.  26  PS  The  Monuments  of  their  [Dutch] 
Admirals  .  .  represent  them  like  themselves.  1764  REID 
Inquiry  \.  §  i  If  we  would  know  the  works  of  God,  we  must 


. 

consult  themselves  with  attention  and  humility. 
Betrothed  xxyi,  They  have  ..  sacked  the  houses  of  the 
Hemings,  spoiled  their  goods,  misused  their  families,  and 
murdered  themselves.  1837  —  Surg.  Dan,  iv.  You  are  one 
of  themselves,  you  know  —  Middleman  of  that  Ilk. 

II.  Reflexive  :   =  L.  sibi,  se  ;  F.  se,  soi  ;  G.  sick. 

4.  Asdirect  obj.  (accusative),  indirect  obj.  (dative), 
or  object  of  a  preposition. 

a,  13..  Cursor  M.  386  (Cott.)  Alkln  things  grouand  ..in 
bam  self  baire  seding  here.  Ibid.  16455  PaJ  ches  bairn-self 
dampnacion,  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aynion  xxiv.  518 
They  putte  themself  so  to  flighte.  1493  Beverley  HISS*  in 
Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  XLVI.  620  That  the  Drapers  shall 
have  a  confraternite  emong  thame  self  .  .as  other  crafts  hafe. 
(11548  HALL  Chron.%  Ediv.  IV  239  Hys  heyres  and  suc 
cessors.,  by  them  self,  or  their  deputie  should  offer  a  hart 
of  lyke  weight  and  value,  c  1550  R.  UIESTON  Bayte  Fortune 
B  iv  b,  All  men  .  .  Enforce  them  selfe  to  please  him. 

£.  13..  Cursor  l\f.  801  (Gott.)  pan  bai  sau  bairn  seluen 
bare.  Ibid.  3455  (Colt.)  Til  bay  had  o  bain  seluen  might 
\Gott.  bairn  seluen;  Fair/,  ham-seluen  ;  Trin.  hem  self]. 
1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  i.  502  Fayn  to  male  thaim-selwyn  fre. 
1419  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  I.  73  Thay  kepe  this  good 
emonge  thaim  selven. 

y.  1502  in  Lett.  Rich.  I  II  %  Hen.  f-Y/  (Rolls)  II.  107  Thei 
wold  confesse  them  selves  to  be  there  as  commissioners. 
11548  HALL  Chron.^  Hen.  I'll/  135  b,  The  remnant.  .lept 
ouer  the  castle  wal,  and  so  saued  themselfes.  156581  AI'LETON 
tr.  Bede's  Hist.  163  [They]  did  cast  lotts  equally  amongst 
them  selfs.  1611  BIBLE  Gen.  iii.  7  They..  made  themselues 
aprons.  1617  MORYSON  /tin.  in,  70  The  dores..by  waights 
;ire  iruide  to  shut  of  themselves.  IO^TRAPPC'CMW.  2  TketS. 
iii.  ii  Whose  whole  life  is  to  eat.  .and  laugh  themselves  fat. 
1779  Mirror  No.  17  r  15  Not  to  make  fools  of  themselves. 
1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxvi,  These  Hielands  of  ours  .  .  are  but 
a  wild  kind  of  warld  by  themsells.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  16 
Sept.  5,  2  The  points  on  which  they  differ  among  themselves. 

5.  la  concord  with  a  singular  pronoun  or  sb.  de 
noting  a  person,  in  cases  where  the  meaning  implies 
more  than  one,  as  when  the  sb.  is  qualified  by  a  dis 
tributive,   or  refers  to  either  sex  :     «  himself  or 
herself.     Cf.  THEY  2,  THEM  2. 

a.  1464  .  Rolls  of  Parlt.V.  513/2  Inheritements,  of  which  any 
of  theseid  persones..  was  seised  by  theym  self,  or  joyntly  with 
other,  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonncs  ofAynum  \.  39  Eche  of  theym 
sholde  .  .  make  theymselfe  redy.  1533  MORE  Afol.  55  b, 
Neyther  Tyndale  there  nor  thys  precher..hath  by  theyr 
maner  of  expounynge..wonne  them  self  mych  wurshyp. 

Y.  1600  SHAKS.  Lncr.  125  Eueryone  to  rest  themselues  [ed. 
1594  himselfe]  betake.  1654-66  EARL  ORRERY  Parthen. 
(1676)  147  All  that  happened,  which  everyone  assured  them 
selves,  would  render  him  a  large  sharer  in  the  genera!  joy. 
1874  DASKNT  Half  a.  Life  3  Every  one  likes  to  keep  it  to 
themselves  as  long  as  they  can. 

III.  From  the  I4th  c.  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  treat  self  ?&  a  sb.  (=  person,  personality),  and 
substitute  their  for  them  (cf.  his  self  ]  HIMSELF  IV.). 

This  is  prevalent  dialectally,  but  in  literary  Eng.  has  place 
only  where  an  adj.  intervenes,  as  their  own,  swcett  very 
selves.  See  SELF  C.  i  a,  and  cf.  OURSELF,  OURSELVES. 

a.  13.  .  Cursor  M.  5378  (Cptt.)  To  ches  bam  ware  pair-self 
will  neuen.  Ibid.  6968  (Fairf.)  Ilka  kinrede  of  pa  twelue 
Had  an  ouer-man  be  paire  \v.  rr.  ham,  paim,  hem]  selue. 
1:1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  no  pai  bat  will  commend  ber 
selfevnto  be  devull.  c  1490  CAXION  Rule  St.  Bcnet  xxxiii. 
1  29  Nor  it  is  leefull  ony  to  haue  a  thyng  to  theyrself  propre. 
'545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  101  They  may  hit  a  nother 
I  trow  and  neuer  take  blow  theyr  selfe.  Mod.  Sc.  Thai 
offert  todui't  thersel. 

/3.  13.  .  Cursor  M.  3708  (Fairf.)  Alle  ba  atte  blessis  be  Sal 
paire-seluen  [Cott.  bain-self,  Go'tt.  bairn  seluen]  blessed  be. 

y.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxiii.  27  Quhen  thair  baggis 
ar  full  thair  selfis  ar  bair.  1515  LD.  BERNEKS  froiss.  II.  473 
They  had  gret  desyre  to  prove  their  selfes.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT 
Poems  (S.T.S.)  xxx.  20  Till  thay  mischeif  bair  sellis.  a  1568  , 
ASCHAM  Scholem.  {Arb.)  97  Liking  it  well  their  selues.  | 
1659  GAUDEN  Slight  Healers  (1660)  47  To  commend  their 
skill  to  the  publique,  by  giving  some  good  experiments  on 
their  selves.  1728  MORGAN  Algiers  I.  Pref.  22  They  aver 
that  they  theirselves  have  been  no  less  scandalized  than 
1  myself,  a  1836  BoOTHROYD  Bible  Ps.  xxxvii.  2  They  their- 
selves  stumbled  and  fell.  Mod.  Sc.  Thai  beikit  therscl's  in 
the  sun.  • 

Themyl,  -ylle,  obs.  (ME.)  ff.  THIMBLE. 

Then  (Sen),  ndv.  (cottf.,  adj.,  rf.)  Forms:  see 
below.  [OE.  fan/if,  fanne,  Pxnne,  fomte,  ME. 
ficnne,  }an,  fen,  =  OFris.  thcnue,  thanne,  than, 
OS.  thanna,  than  (MDu.  danne,  Jan,  Du.  dan), 
OHG.  danne,  denne  (MHO.  danne,  denne,  G. 
ilamt};  cf.  also  Goth,  fan;  adverbial  formations 
from  the  dcinonstr.  ropt/<z-  :  cf.  THAT,  THE. 

See  also  THAN  conj.,  orig.  the  same  word,  which  in  bolh 
senses  varied  in  ME.  and  i6th  c.  between  then  and  than. 
So  Mod.  Ger.  now  has  dann  adv.  'then  ',  (knn  conj.  '  than  '. 
Du.  has  dan  in  both  senses.  The  history  in  OTeut.  presents 
many  points  of  difficulty  :  see  Per  Persoon  in  Indog.  Farsch. 
11.  206,  Van  Helten  in  Paul  f,  Br.  Bcitr.  XXVIII.  552.] 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

a-   '-3  (5)  J>onne. 

898  ponne  [see  B.  i].  971  BUM.  Horn,  n  One!  \xl 
Seweorbtb  on  djmcs  da.5e..ponile  forhtia,1)  c;i!le  sesceafta. 
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ci205  LAV.  711  ponne  [^1275  wane]  men  ga8  to  bedde. 
[a  1425  Cursor  M.  7961  (Trin.)  Dauid  gat  }itt  a  son  bonne 
[rime  salomonne].] 

£.  1-5  panne,  (3-4  tanne),  3-4  pane,  4  thane, 
4-5  thanne. 

871-89  Charter  of  /Etfred  in  0.  E.  Texts  451  panne 
Xeselle  he  cc  peninga  eghwylce  ?,ere.  Ibid.  452  Danne  ami 
ic  Sem.  .alles  mines  erfes  to  brucenne.  c  1200  ORMIN  221,  & 
tanne  coinm  he  sibbenn  ut.  Ibiti.t  panne  [see  B.  i].  c  1205 
LAY.  1546  pane  [c  1275  wane]  he  wule.  .scac-e  were  wrchen. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  153  (Cott.)  Hit  sal  be  reddynn  banne 
[C.>ane,  F.  ban].  Ibid.  21618  (Edin.)  like  paskis.. pis  croce 
was  tanne  man  wont  to  se.  c  1330  Assurnp.  Virg.  767  But 
bei  sawe  in  bat  stede  bana  Liand  as  it  were  amana  [  —  manna]. 
c  J375  Sc.Leg.  Saints  x\\.{Mathias)  353  pane  kyste[  =  cast] 
bai  cuttjs  til  assay,  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  (E.E.T.S.)  191 
panne  bis  heued  preyere  doth  be  no  profyjt. 

7.   1-3  peenne. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  xcv[i],  5  Heofonas  baenne  worhte 


5.  2-5  penne,  (3  peonne),  4  J>ene,  4-6  thenne, 
5  peyne,  ]>ynne,  thynne,  theynne. 

c  1175  Lamb,  Horn.  135  Denne  be^s  folkes  larbew  his  sed 
wule  sawen.  c  1205  LAY.  12037  [They]  ise^en  scipen  an  & 
an . .  peonne  [c  1275  pan]  feowere  penne  fiue.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints  xxxi.  (Eugenia)  106  pe  cure-men  pat  pe  cite 
gouernyt  pene.  ^1420  Avow.  Arth.  xxx,  Thenne  waknut 
the  king,  c  1420  Chron,  Vilod,  2078  Alle  pey  penne  for 
hurre  gret  sorwe  bey  made.  Ibid,  2095  And  sore  weptone 
and  snobbedone  peyne.  Ibid.  -3253  He  was  kyng  of 
Englonde  set  bynne,  1600  St.  Papers  Eliz.,  Domestic 
CLXXVIII.  No.  78  (P.R.O.)  Thenne  he  was  at  the  same 
play. 

f.  2-4  pann,  3-4  pan  (tan),  4-7  (dial.  -9)  than 
(5  pon) ;  4-5  pen,  5-  then. 

c  1200  ORMIN  4197  Domess  da^,  pann  all  mannkinn  shall 
risenn.  c  1275  LAY.  6396  Morbidus  be  bolde  war]?  pan 
a-bolwe.  13..  Cursor  Af.  367  (dHt.)  pe  world  ..pat  ^eit  was 
ban  {Cott.  tan]  of  forme  vnschapin.  [bid.  3860  (Cott.)  Fra 
pan  [ci375  /•".  )?en]  wit  laban  duelled  he.  11400  Vu-aine  % 
Gaw.  805  Hastily  ban  went  hai  all  And  soght  him.  a  1425 
Cursor  M.  6152  (Trin.)  pei  were  whenne  pei  to  go  bigon 
Six  hundride  bousonde  fote  men  bon  [all  other  MSS.  bigan 
, .  ban],  c  1440  Then  [see  B.  4],  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees) 
1503  It  falles  oft  ben  and  ben.  01568  ASCHAM  Scholem. 
Pref.  (Arb.)  17,  I  was  glad  than  and  do  rejoice  yet.  1643 
DKNHAM  Coopers  H.  135  Than  did  Religion  in  a  lazy  Cell, 
In  empty,  aery  Contemplations  dwell. 
B.  Signification. 
*  Demonstrative  adverb  of  time. 

1.  At  that  time.  (Referring  to  a  specified  time, 
past  or  future  :  opposed  to  Now  i.) 

t  Then  as,  at  the  time  that,  when  (=sense  6) :  see  As  B.  27. 

Beowulf  1456  N«es  baet  bonne  mautost  ma;?en-fultuma 
bait  him  on  3earfe  lah  oyle  hrofl-gares.  898  O.  E. 
Chrott.  an.  894  Swa  hit  ponne  fierdleas  waes.  c  1200 
ORMIN  4200  Whase  banne  [at  doomsday]  wurrpi}  beop 
To  takenn  eche  blisse.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  14506  (Cott.) 
Biscops  war  pai  pan  [Trin.  po]  a-bute.  ^1330  R.  BRUNNE 
Chron.  (1810)  2  In  West  sex  was  pan  a  kyng,  his  [name]  was 
Sir  Inc.  1424  in  Picton  L'pool  Afunic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  22 
That  we  should  go  with  him  to  LSverpull,  then  as  the  said 
congregation  and  riots  were  ordained  to  be.  c  1449  PECOCK 
Repr.  i.  xi.  55  The  al  hool  Bible  was  not  thanne.  1582 
ALLEN  Martyrd.  Campion- (\yo&)  85  Naming  one  but  newly 
cummen  then  into  the  realme.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  i.  vii.  49 
When  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man.  1632  LITHGOW 
Trav.  x.  492  Sir  Walter  Aston,  then  Leiger  Ambassadour 
there.^  1763  J.  BROWN  Poetry  <$•  Mus.  v.  67  Melody  had 
then  its  greatest  Power,  when  the  Melody  was  most  con 
fined  in  its  Compass.  1796  LAMB  Let.  to  Coleridge  13  June, 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  pay  you  a  visit  (if  you  are  then  at 
Bristol)  some  time  in.. August.  1857  BUCKLE  Civitiz,  \. 
xu'L  717  History,  as  it  was  then  written. 

f  b.  Strengthened  by  as  preceding :  see  As  B.  34  a. 

1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  126  The  autoritee  of 
the  grete  officer  slokis  as  than,  .the  autoritee  of  thesmallare 
officer.  £1470  HENRY  Wallace  \.  375  Off  that  labour  as 
than  he  was  nocht  sle.  1523-1653  [see  As  B.  34  a]. 

c.  At  the  time  defined   by  a  relative  or  other 
clause  (with  verb  in  pres.  tense).     (Cf.  Now  4.) 

1340  HAMPOLB  Pr.  Consc.  468  pan  has  a  man  les  myght 
ban  a  beste  When  he  es  born.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law 
Arms  (S.T.S.)  120  It  folowis  nocht  na  the  vertu  of  force. . 
is  alswele  in  his  curage  than  as  before.  1567  MAPLET  Gr. 
Forest  Avij,  As  it  is  with  yse  which  dissolueth,  then  when 
it  vanisheth  away,  a  1644  QUARLES.SW.  Recant.  Sol.xii.49 
Give  him  the  firstlings  of  thy  strength,  even  than  When 
fading  Childehood  seeks  to  ripen  man  Vpon  thy  downy 
cheeks.  1772  TOPLADY  Hymut  *  Your  harps,  ye  trembling 
saints  '  vii,  When  we  in  darkness  walk,.  .Then  is  the  time  to 
trust  our  God.  1908  [Miss  E.  FOWLER]  Betw.  Trent  fy 
A  ncholme  43  Then  is  the  time  to  turn  our  backs  upon  the  sun. 

d.  Then  and  there  (t  then  there},  at  that  precise 
time  and  place;    immediately  and   on   the  spot. 
(Also  there  and  then  :  see  THERE  adv.  13.) 

1436  RollsofParlt.  IV.  498  Ye  said  William .  .putte  hir  in  a 
stronge  chaumbre  till  nyght;  and  yen  yere.  .felonousely.. 
ravysshed  ye  said  Isabell.     1442  Ibid.  V.  42/1  Which  entre 
..was  thenne  and  there  graunted.     1587  in  Picton  L'pool 
Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  63  It  was  then  and  there  concluded 
by  a  general  consent.     1600  ABP.  ABBOT  £>/.  Jonah  220    i 
To  be  brought  to  the  pits  biinke,  and  then  and  there  to  be 
stayed.    1825  SCOTT  ffetrothedxx\it  The  Constable  De  Lacy    ! 
..was  then  and  there  to  deliver  to  the  Flemings  a  royal    i 
charter  of  their  immunities.     1889  JEROME  Three  Men  in    i 
Boat 212  We  had  insisted.. that  the  things  should  be  sent 
with  us  then  and  there. 

2.  Now  and  theiij  ^then  and  then  (obs.),  at  one 
time  and  at  another,  at  various  times,  at  intervals, 
occasionally  (cf.  here  and  there}.  Now . .  then .  .,  at 
one  time  . .  at  another  time.  (See  also  Now  6  b,  jp  b.) 


THEN. 

c  1205  [see  A.  8].  13. .  Cursor  M.  1848  (Fairf.)  pai. .  wende 
ay  ban  and  pan  to  droun.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  DC  P.  R.  xi. 
vn.  (Bodl.  MS.)  If.  108  b/2  It  [rain].,  comep  doune  thanne 
and  thanne.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  1467  He  walde  it 
tell'  pan  and  ban.  c  1550  R.  BIESTON  Bayte  Fortune  B  iij, 
I  he  ryche  peraduenture  oppresseth  nowe  and  than,  a  1555 
PHILPOT  Exam.  <y  Writ.  (Parker  Soc.)  334  If  that  tho;,e  at 
any  time,  then  and  then,  be  deceived.  1670  EACHARD  Cont. 
Clergy  26  Now  and  then  in  an  age,  one  miraculously,  beyond 
all  hopes,  proves  learned.  1763  C.  JOHNSTON  Reverie  II. 
239  She  listened  to  him,.,  asking  him  every  now  and  then 
such  questions  as  should  [etc.],  a  1825  FORBY  I'oc.  E. 
Anglia  s.  v.  Tan,  Than,  .loses  the  aspirate  in  one  phrase 
only,  (  now  and  tun'  for  'now  and  then\  1894  BARING- 
GOULD  Deserts  S.  France  II.  245  Restive,  now  sullen,  then 
in  boisterous  revolt. 

**  Of  sequence  in  time,  order,  consequence,  in 
cidence,  inference. 

3.  At  the  moment  immediately  following  the 
action,  etc.  just  spoken  of;  upon  that,  thereupon, 
directly  after  that;  also  in  wider  application,  in 
dicating  the  action  or  occurrence  next  in  order  of 
time :  next,  after  that,  afterwards,  subsequently 
(often  in  contrast  to  first}. 

Sometimes,  in  narrative,  introducing  a  speech  with  ellipsis 
of  said  (now  poet,  or  rftet.). 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  21  Se  men  se  be  god  ongmnep  &  bonne 
ablinneb.  a  xooo  Phoenix  216  Ba;l  bi6  ona;led  bonne  brond 
beced  heoredreor^es  hus.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  36  peonne 
valle&  adun,  &  tagged,  'Christe  audi  nps ',  twie.  13.. 
Cursor  M.  3904  (Cott.)  Rachell  bare.. First  ioseph,  ban 
beniamin.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  xn.  139  And  panne  I 
kneled  on  my  knes  and  kyste  her  wel  sone.  a  1400-50 
A  lexander  95  pen  Anec  onane  ri^t  efter  pire  wordis,  A  lowde 


TINDALE  Mark  iv.  28  First  the  blad,  then  the  eares,  after  that 
\_R.y.  1881  then]  full  come  in  the  eares.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS 
tluon  Ixxxvii.  277  He..sayd  how  he  wolde  slee  Huon,  & 
than  haue  Esclaramounde  to  his  wyfe.  1627  HAKEWILL 
A/>oL  (1630)  214  He  cast  high  in  the  aire,  then  received  it 
againe  in  his  armes.  11654  SELDEN  Table-T.  (Arb.)  49 
First  we  Fast,  and  then  we  Feast.  1776  Trial  of  Nundo* 
comarz^/i  He  was  at  first  very  ill,  then  got  better;  he  is 
now  worse.  1859  TENNYSON  Enid  300  Then  Yniol, l  Enter 
thereforeand  partake  [etc.]'.  1895  Z.  AW  7Y///«AV/.LXXIII. 
21/2  The  annuity  was  regularly  paid  up  to  1878,  then  Mr. 
Harle  got  into  difficulties. 

b.  In  the  next  place,  next  (in  a  series  of  any 
kind,  or  esp.  in  order  of  narration)  ;  beyond  that, 
more  than  that,  in  addition,  besides. 

c  1290  St.  Michael  511  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  314  pat  fuyr 
is  hext,..be  eir  is  banne  next  bi-neothe.  1297  R.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  64  Viue  &  pritti  ssiren . . Barcssire,  &  hamptessire, 
&  banne  middelsex.  1588  PAKKE  tr.  Mendoza's  Hist. 
China  in.  xxvi.  406  Then  forwards  on  there  are  other 
two  small  kingdoms.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  n.  i.  358 
First, ..my  house  within  the  City  Is  richly  furnished., 
then  at  my  farme  1  haue  a  hundred  milch-kine.  1652 
NEEDHAM  tr.  Selderis  Mare  Cl.  32  Then,  it  is  added 
next,  concerning  the  West-border  [etc.].  1707  FAKQUHAR 
Beaux  Strat.  \.  i,  X/;«[?wr//J...What  other  company  have 
you  in  Town  ?  Bon\iface\.  A  power  of  fine  Ladies ;  and  then 
we  have  the  French  Officers.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  vi, 
Then  there  are  the  minstrels,  with  their  romaunts  and 
ballads.  1847  C.  BRONTE  J.  Eyre  xvi,  And  then  she  had  such 
a  fine  head  of  hair. 

4.  In  that  case ;  in  those  circumstances ;  if  that 
be  (or  were)  the  fact ;  if  so ;  when  that  happens. 
Often  correl.  to  ^"or  when.  \Vhat  then?  (eliipt.) 
what  happens  (or  would  happen)  in  that  case? 
what  of  that  ? 

695-6  Laws o/~ IVihtr&d c.  26  ^if  man  frigne  njan..£efo, 
banne  wealde  se  cyning  oreora  anes  [etc.).  971  Blickl.  How. 
41  gif  £e  bonne  ^dyfap.  .ponne  bip  hit  eow  nyt  ^eseald. 
c  1175  Lamb,  Horn.  137  Denne  bid  pes  nionnes  wile  ibelit 
mid  pere  elmisse.  c  1205  LAY.  9521  pjenne  beo3  hit  be  wurse. 
a  1250  Owl  ff  Night.  508  tCott.)  Wane  pi  lust  is  ago,  panne 
is  bi  song  ago  also,  c  1374  CHAUCKR  Troylusu.  536  (585)  Be 
3e  wys  as  36  ben  fayr  to  se,  Wel  in  be  ringe  than  is  the  ruby 
set.  ^1440  York  Myst.  iv.  69  An  ye  do,  then  shall  ye 
dye.  1533  GAU  Kicht  Vay  (S.T.S.)  32  For  quhy  if  he  is  owr 
fader  thane  ar  we  his  barnis  and  aris.  1564  Brief  Exam. 
*»**ij,  What  then?  Did  he  not  appoynt  temperall  rites? 
1593  SHAKS.  Liter.  380  O  had  they  in  that  darkespme  prison 
died,  Then  had  they  scene  the  period  of  their  ill.  a  1677 
HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  i.  iii.  86  Then  he  could  never  have 
ridden  out  an  eternal  period.  1782  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  v. 
ix,  Suppose  you.. had  never  a  farthing  but  of  your  own 
getting;  where  would  you  be  then  V  1826  Art  of  Brewing 
(ed.  2)  203  The  screw  is  sometimes  made  of  wood,  and  then 
it  is  mostly  nine  or  ten  inches  diameter. 

b.  But  then  . . :  but,  that  being  so ;  but  at  the 
same  time;  but  on  the  other  hand,  but :  introducing 
a  statement  (rarely  a  phrase)  in  some  way  contrasted 
with  or  limiting  the  preceding. 

1445  In  Anglia  XXVIII.  279  But  than  thi  soule.. right 
benygne  to  othir,  A  Juge  grevous  for  shamefastnes  is  felt 
vnto  thi  selfe.  1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  v.  i.  205  He  is  then 
a  Giant  to  an  Ape,  but  then  is  an  Ape  a  Doctor  to  such  a 
man.  1672  VILLIERS  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Rehearsal  in.  i,  It  is 
not  very  necessary  to  the  Plot.. But  then  it's  as  full  of 
Drollery  as  ever  it  can  hold.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist. 
(1776)  VI.  286  The  Fishing  Frog. .very  much  resembles 
a  tadpole  or  young  frog,  but  then  a  tadpole  of  enormous 
size.  1826  DISRAELI  Vfo.  Grey  I.  iv,  There  was  . .  some 
difficulty  in  keeping  all  things  in  order,  but  then  Vivian 
Grey  was  such  an  excellent  manager  !  1887  BIRRELL  Obiter 
Dicta  Ser.  n.  Poj>e  tss.  1899  I.  182  Pope  knew  next  to  no 
Greek,  but  then  he  did  not  work  upon  the  Greek  text. 

c.  Or  then  —  or,  if  not,  then  .  .  ;  or  failing  that ; 
or  else,  or  otherwise ;  or  even.   Sc. 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  i.   217  Gud   Knychtis  ,.  For  Utill 
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enchesoune  or  than  nane,  Thai  hangyt  be  the  nekbane. 
1513  DOUGLAS  sEtieif  i,  vi.  43  Quhiddir  thou  beDyane,..Or 
than  sum  goddes  of  the  nymphis  kynd.  1596  DALRVMPLE 
tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scat.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  7  Verie  conuenient  to 
feid  horse  or  nout,  or  flockis  of  scheip  or  gait,  or  than  grett 
harte  and  hyne.  1634  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1881)  500  Pray 
Him  to  tarry,  or  then  to  take  us  with  Him.  1636  Ibid.  320 
They  are.. valuing  Him  at  their  unworthy  halfpenny  or 
eke  exchanging  and  bartering  Christ  with  the  miserable  old 
fallen  house  of  this  vain  world,  or  then  they  lend  Him  out 
upon  interest.  1815  JAMIESON  s.v.,  Come  hame  sune,  or 
than  I'll  be  angry. 

5.  (As  a  particle  of  inference,  often  unemphatic 
or  enclitic.)  That  being  the  case  ;  since  that  is  so ; 
on  that  account;  therefore,  consequently,  as  may 
be  inferred  ;  so.  Now  then  :  see  Now  9  b. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  39  Us  is  bonne  mycel  ned^earf  beet  we 
fcebUftOn  to  him.  c  1130  Hati  Meid.  5  Nis  ha  benne  sari- 
liche..akast  &  in  to  Jjewdom  idrahen.  1*97  R.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  2401  Sire  graunte  me  banne. .  As  moche  place  as  mid 
a  buong  ich  may  aboute  tille.  13..  Cursor  M.  5987  (G*">tt.) 
Wend  on  bann,  siben  }e  wil  ga.  (71400  A  Pol.  Loll.  4  It  is 
cert  ay  n  ban,  bo  we  he  be  his  seruaunt.  V  .71500  Wycket 
fi828)  p.  v,  Why  shoulde  it  then  be  taken  awaye  frome  us. 
1539  BIBLE  (Great)  2  Sam.  iii.  18  Now  then  do  it,  1508 
SHAKS.  Merry  W.  it.  ii.  35  Fal,  Good-morrow,  good-wile. 
Qui.  Not  so,  and't  please  your  worship.  Fal.  Good  maid 
then.  1600  —  A.  Y.L.  iv.  iii.  176  Well  then,  take  a  good 
heart,  and  counterfeit  to  be  a  man.  1668  Mi  I.TOM  P.L.  The 
Verse,  This  neglect  then  of  Rime  so  little  is  to  be  taken  for 
a  defect. .that  [etc.].  1773  GOLDSM.  Stoops  to  Cong.  \.  ii, 
Hast.  This  is  a  riddle.  Tony.  Riddle  me  this  then.  1821 
SCOTT Kenihv.  xx, '  Ha  !'  said  the  Countess,  hastily;  '  that 
rumour  then  is  true,  Janet '.  1884  W.  C.  SMITH  Kildrostan 
86  We  give  up  our  cruise,  then,  after  all  ? 

***  As  relative  or  conjunctive  adv.  of  time. 

f6.  At  the  time  that ;  when.   Obs. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  17  [>onne  se  mona  wana3,  bonne  tacnaS 
he  ure  deablicnesse.  c  1000  /KLFRIC  Colloq.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
102/13  Swybe  waxseorn  eart  bu,  bonne  (L.  CUM]  bu  ealle 
bingcetst.  \Q*f*-QbInscr.KirkdaleCh.i  K0nfer*tOrm..bohta 
scs  Gregorivs  minster  oonne  hit  wes  ael  tobrocan  &  tofalan. 
c  1175  Lamb,  How.  35  Ne  beo  he  nefre  swa  riche,  ford  he 
seal  (jenne  is  dei  cume3.  c  1200  ORMIN  8401  He  wass,  banne 
he  biderr  for,  Neh  off  an  ^eress  elde.  a  1250  Owl  $  Ni^ht. 
420  (Cott.)  pu  forbernest  welne}  for  onde  pane  ure  bfisM 
cumeb  to  londe.  c  1300  Harrow.  Hell  (MS.  E.)  37  pan 
ihesu  hadde  spilt  his  blod  For  our  sinnes  on  be  rode,  He 
nam  him  be  n^t  way  Vnto  helle.  c  1425  Eng.  Cong.  Irel.  4 
Than  hir  lord  hit  herde,  he  was  ther-of  tened  swith  stronge. 
a  1440  Sir  Eglam.  286  Then  hys  howndys  began  to  baye,  That 
harde  [-  heard]  the  jeant  there  he  laye. 

****  As  sb.  or  adj. 

7.  Preceded  by  a  preposition,  as  byt  since,  til!,  etc. 
(=  by,  etc.  that  time).     (Cf.  Now  13.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  10953  (Cott.)  Als  he  forwit  [Gfftt.  bifore] 
ban  was  wont.  1340  HAM  POLE  Pr.  Cause.  4647  Fra  ban  Til  be 
day  of  dome,  a  1400  K.  GlottcSs  Citron.  (Rolls)  App.  G.  258 
King  belin  after  ban  to  \>is  lond  gan  wende.  c  1430  Chev. 
Assign?  143  By  |?enne  was  be  hermyte  go  in-to  be  wode. 
1509  HP.  FISHKR  Fnneral  Serm.  Ctess  of  Richmond  Wks. 
(K.E.T.S.)  I.  294  The  matynes  of  our  lady,  which  kepte  her 
to  then.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  \.  93  Till  then  who  knew  The 
force  of  those  dire  Arm';?  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Afyst. 
Udolpko  xlii,  All  the  time  between  then  and  now  seems 
as  nothing.  1884  Punch  26  Apr.  197/2,  I  used  your  Soap 
Two  Years  ago;  since  then  I  have  used  no  other.  1905 
Daily  Nfftvs  5  Jan.  6  The  little  man . .  had  by  then  recovered 
himself. 

b.  By  then  that,  by  the  time  that ;  ellipt.  by 
then  (as  relative),  by  the  time:  see  BY  A.  2ic. 
Now  arch,  or  dial, 

?  a  1400  Morte  Arth.  99  By  than  that  endyd  was  the  fight, 
The  fals  were  feld.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  i.  x.  49  By 
than  they  were  redv  on  horsbak,  there  were  vij  C  knyghtes. 
c  1500  Robin  Hood  1737  By  than  the  yere  was  all  agone, 
He  had  no  man  but  twayne.  1634  MILTON  C  omits  540  This 
evening  late  by  then  the  chewing  flocks  Had  ta'n  their 
supper  on  the  savoury  Herb..  I  sate  me  down.  1788  T. 
TAYLOR  Proclns'  Comm.  (1792)  I.  12  Hy  then  he  was  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age  he  composed  a  multitude  of  works.  1863 
READR  Hard  Cask  I.  v.  157  By  then  he  had  folded  and 
addressed  it,  she  returned.  1906  Graphic  29  Dec.  892/1  By 
then  ye've  been  church-cried,  I'll  be  in  t"  chimney  corner 
like  any  proper  old  gaffer. 

8.  That  time ;  the  time  referred  to  (esp.  a  past 
time):  often  contrasted  with  now.  Cf.  Now  14, 15. 

1549-5°  FACET  Let.  22  Feb.  In  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  II.  App. 
II,  Ihe  tyme  is  tourned  :  then  was  then,  and  now  is  now. 
1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  in.  ii.  62  When  thou  canst  get  the 
Ring  vpon  my  finger,  which  neuer  shall  come  off, , .  then  call 
me  husband:  but  in  such  a  (then)  I  write  a  Neuer.  1674 
N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  $  Selv.  161  God  could  bring  forth  the 
world  at  that  thent  wherein  or  when  he  had  cast  with  him 
self  the  world  could  afterwards  be  made.  1847  W.  THOM  in 
Whistlcbinkie  (1890)  II.  234  Companion  of  my  happy  then  ! 
1901  Daily  Nws  19  Mar.  6/3  He  reveals  a  corresponding 
contrast  between  the  then  and  the  now. 

9.  a.  In  sense   I,  followed  by  a   participle  or 
adjective    forming    an    adj.   phrase,  as   the  then 
existing  system  =  the  system  then  existing.     ("See 
also  loa.) 

1653  BAXTER  Saints"  R.  ir.  vi.  §  2  (ed.  4)  257  That  the 
extirpation  of  Piety  was  the  then  great  design.  1827  SCOTT 
Higkl*  Widcnu  ii,  The  then  unwonted  circumstance.. of  a 
passenger  being  seen  on  the  high-road.  1870  LOWELL  Among 
tny  Bks.  Ser.  i.  (1873)  6  The  trivium..and  the  quadrivium 
..of  the  then  ordinary  university  course.  1888  15  im  v.Ainer. 
Comttnv.  (1889)  I.  xlvi.  548  The  then  existing  Constitution. 
b.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  That  existed  or  was  so  at 
that  time;  the  then  ruler  =  the  ruler  that  then 
was.  (Cf.  Now  16.) 

1584?  SIDNEY  Karl  of  Leicester  Misc.  Wks.  (1829)  763  He 
saith  they  are  no  gentlemen,  affirming,  that  the  then  duke  of 


Northumberland  was  not  bnrn  so.     1620  E.  RLOUMT  Horx 
Sttl<s,    367   To   the  then    Bishop  of  Rome,    a  1647  PETTE 
in  Archxologia  XII.  255  The  most  noble  prince,  my  then 
master.    1765  BLACKSTONE Comm.  I.  ii.  157  A  bill,  .was coun 
tenanced  by  the  then  ministry,  for  limiting  the  number  of  the 
Peerage.    1876  L.  STEPHEN  Hist.  Eng.  Th.  \t>th  C.  1.  203 
n  the  then  state  of  critical  enquiry. 

K*  1O.  Comb.  a.  advb.,  with  pples.  or  adjs., 
as  then-instant^  -ruling^  -united  (cf.  9  a) ;  b.  attrib, ; 
t  then-skill,  a  reason  belonging  to  the  particular 
time  or  occasion  (cf.  SKILL  sb.  3)  :  for  a  then- 
skilly  for  the  occasion ;  then-time,  the  time  that 
was  then,  the  past  time  referred  to. 

1602  WARNER  Alh.  Eng.  Epit.,  The  said  Edmund  (whom 
the  Duke's  faction  for  a  then-Skill  surnamed  Crook  backe). 
1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Rartas  n.  iii,  in.  Law  198  While  the 
then-Time's  hideous  face  and  form  Boads  them  (alas  !) 
nothing  but  wrack  and  storm.  i6ai  O.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met. 
viii.  (1626)  165  Whose  waues..That  then-vnited  masse  of 
earth  dis-ioyne.  1x1656  BP.  HALL  Rev.  Unrevealed  §\\ 
The  expectation  of  the  then-instant  appealing  of  Chri.st. 
1848  C.  C.  CLIFFORD  Aristoph.,  Frogs  40  Without  the  leave 
Of  the  then-ruling  powers. 

Hence  T\LQnv.(iwnce-u>d.}t  in  phr.  to  no~i<  it  and 
then  it :  see  Now. 

Then,  obs.  f.  THAN  ;  obs.  inflexion  of  THAT,  THE. 

Then,  variant  of  THENNE  Obs.,  thence. 

Tlienabouts  (oVnabatrts),  adv.  rare.  [f. 
THEN  adv.>  after  thereabouts.]  About  that  time. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Pot'sie  i.  vi.  (Arb.)  27  For  then 
nboutes  began  the  declination  of  the  Romain  Empire.  1842 
R.  UASTLER  Fleet  Papers  II.  344,  I  was  mentioned  more 
than  once  thenabouts.  1844  TuwEROrcXr  ofG.  xxiv,  Then, 
or  thenabouts,  the  devil  hinted  'steal  it '. 

Thenad  (Jwn-,  brnaxl),  adv.  Anat.  [f.  THEX-AR 
+  ~adi  see  DEXTRAD.]  Towards  the  thenal  aspect. 

1803  BARCLAY  New  Anat.  Noinencl.  166  Ulnad  will  signify 
towards  the  ulnar  aspect..  .Thenad.  .towards  the  thenal. 
1808  —  Muscular  Motions  397  The  pronators  rolling  them 
thenad  and  radiad.  1857  DUKGLISON  Med.  Lc.i:,  Thenad 
is  used  adverbially  ..to  signify  '  towards  the  thennl  aspect '. 

Then-a-days  (tfe-nad3z),  adv.  rare.  [f.  THK\ 
(idv.t  after  nowadays^  In  those  days,  at  that 
(past)  time. 

1688  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Brief  Hist.  Times  in.  9  At  Length, 
through  a  Wonderful  Providence  (as  Providence  went  Then- 
a- Days)  both  these  Wants  were  supply'd.  1768  Ross 
Helenore  n.  87  'Bout  then  a  days  we  never  met  wi'  cross. 
1844  N.  Brit.  Rev.  II.  56  Then-a-days  one  could  acquire 
a  very  complete  knowledge  of  chemistry,  .in  a  very  short 
space  of  time.  1898  M.  B.  KO\VARDS  in  Westm.  Gaz.  20  July 
2/3  Then-a-days,  ah  !  then-a-days,  All  the  months  were 
merry  Mays. 

t  Then  a-fter,  tliena-fter,  adv.  Obs.  After 
then,  after  that  time  :  =  THEREAFTER. 

1470-83  MALORY  Arthur  x.  i.  494  And  thenne  after  he  gaf 
hym  a  drynke.  1485  Rolls  of  Par  it.  VI.  285/2  Unabled  fro 
thenceforth  for  ever,  to  claune,  have  or  enjoy,  any  of  the 
premisses,  by  him  thenne  after.  1605  T.  SPARKE  Brotherly 
Persivasion\\fc>T)§  Homilies  then  published  and  authorised, 
or  to  be  then  after  published  and  authorised.  1791  Selly 
Bridge  Act  14  At  all  times  for  ever  thenafter. 

So  fThen  afterward  a  adv.  phr.  in  same  sense. 

a  1485  FORTESCUE  IVks.  (1869)  486  Thanne  afterward  he 
..destroied  the  Reameof  Assury.  1597  BEARD  Theatre  God's 
Judgem.  (1612)  99  He.  .was  condemned  for  an  Heretike  by 
the  Nicene  CounceH,  and  his  books  burned  :  and  then  after 
wards  making  shew  before  Constantine  the  Kmperour,  with 
a  solemne  oath  to  recant  his  old  errours.  1671  H.  M. 
Erasw.  Colloq,  226  What  didst  thou  then  afterward  ? 

Thenal  (J>nial),  a.  Anat.    [f.  THEX-AR +  -AL.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  thenar. 

1803  BARCLAY  New  Anat.  NoniencL  125  We  may  use  the 
terms  Radial  and  Ulnar  to  signify  the  two  lateral  parts. . . 
To  the  other  two  sides  we  may  give  the  epithets  Anconal 
and  Thenal.  1808  —  Muscular  Motions  398  Being  thenal 
flexors  of  the  carpus.  1823  f.  LIZAHS  Syst.  Anat.  Plates  I. 
v.  94  The  muscles  on  the  palmar  or  thenal  aspect. 

Thenar  (brnaj).  Anat.  Also  8  tenar,  thenor, 
tenor.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  Qivap  palm  of  the  hand, 
sole  or  flat  of  the  foot.  Cf.  OHG.  tcnar,  MHG. 
Uner\  F.  tfttnar  (i6th  c.).l  The  ball  of  muscle 
at  the  base  of  the  thumb ;  the  palm  of  the  hand  ; 
the  sole  of  the  foot. 

1671  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Let.  to  Friend  §  10  The  Thenar  or 
Muscle  of  the  Thumb,  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tec/in.  I, 
Tt-nar,..Thenort  or  Tettor,  according  to  some,  is  the  Name 
for  an  abducent  Muscle  which  draws  the  Thumb  from  the 
Fore-finger.  1857  DUNGUSON  Med.  Le.r.t  Thenar,  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  or  sole  of  the  foot. 

b.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  Thenar  muscles^  the  muscles 
which  form  the  thenar  eminence^  the  ball  at  the 
base  of  the  thumb. 

1857  DuNCLispN  Med.  Lex.,  Thenar  or  Thenal  Muscle, 
Riolan  and  Winslow  give  this  name  to  the  fleshy  mass, 
formed  of  the  abductor  brevis.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trap. 
Diseases  xiv.  224  So  may  the  thenar,  the  hypothenar,  and 
the  arm  muscles  [be  found  tender].  1899  AllbutCs  Syst. 
Med.  VII,  209  A  distinct  flattening  of  the  thenar  eminence. 

Thenardite  ^Kna'jdait,  ten-).  Min*  [Named 
in  honour  of  L.  J.  Thenard,  French  chemist :  see 
-HE1.]  Anhydrous  sodium  sulphate  occurring  in 
white  or  brown  translucent  crystals. 

1841  Penny  Cycl.  XXIV.  310/2  Thenardite— (Anhydrous 
Sulphate  of  Soda) — occurs  crystallized...  It  is  used  in  the 
preparation  of  carbonate  of  soda.  1868  UANA  Min.  616  The 
water  exudes  during  winter  from  the  bottom  of  a  basin, 
and  becoming  concentrated  in  the  summer  season,  deposits 
crystals  of  thenardite. 

t  Thena-smon,  var.  TENASMON  Obs, 


c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  290  J>ou  schalt  acese  pe  akynge 
i  wib  J>is  medicyn,  &  is  good  for  thenasmon. 

Thence  (Sens),  £/&/.  Forms:  3-4  pannes,  4 
J)-,  thennus,  4-5  J>-,  thennes,  -is,  -ys,  pens,  4-6 
thens,  5  J>enns,  5-6  thense,  6-  thence.  [ME. 
pannes,  fennes,  f.  THEJTNE  adv.,  with  adverbial 
genitive  suffix  -es,  -s.  The  later  spelling  thence  for 
thens  was  to  preserve  the  breath  sound  of  s  when 
final  inflexional  s  became  (z)  ;  as  in  hence,  pence^ 
defence  •,  once,  twice  ,  mice,  price,  etc.] 

1.  From  that  place;  from  there.     (Now  chiefly 
literary?) 

c  1290  6".  Eng.  Leg.  I.  50/137  And  bad  heom  of  buR-e  holie 

!  bodi  :  pat  huy  it  banner  bere.  1340  Ayenb.  12  Ha  [Christ] 
wente  into  hdle.  .uor  to  dra;e  bannes..  be  zaules  of  be  hnli 
uaderes.  1340-70  Alex,  ff  Dind.  08,  I  .  .am  temted  ful  tid 
to  turne  me  bennus.  13.  .  Cursor  J/.  164  iGntt.)  Hu  bat  lie 
was  bennia  [Trin.  bennes;  Cott.  thebenj  ledd.  ^1386 
CHAUCER  Frankl,  T.  232  Kr  they  thennes  [r.rr.  bennes, 
bens,  thens]  wente.  .They  fille  in  sueche.  c  1400  Brut  10; 
Pat  men  myjt  hit  nou^t  remeve  ne  tjere  benns.  Ibid.  ii4<)i 

:  he  departede  bens.  1526  TINDALK  Mark  vi.  i  He  departed 
thens  and  cam  in  to  bis  awne  count  re.  1536  WRIOTHKSI.I  v 
Chron,  (Camden)  I.  51  The  Kinge  with  his  compnnye 

|  departed  thense.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  \.  12  If  Sion  hill 
Delight  thee  more,..  I  thence  Invoke  thy  aid.  1867  LADY 
HERBERT  Cro^/e  /,.  iv.  123  Thence,  .the  pilgrims  came  tu  the 

J  beautiful  low  shrine.  1895  Laio  Times  Ref>.  LXXIII. 
156/2  The  '  Kirkmichael  '  left  Liverpool  .  .  on  a  voyage  thence 
to  Melbourne. 

b.  L'receded  by  rcthmdanty/vw  (t/ra}. 
1382  WVCI.IF  Mark  vi.  i  And  Jliesus  gon  out  thennis  [?-.  r. 
fro  thennes].  1388  //>/</.,  And  he  ^ede  out  fro  thennut. 
c  I4cx»  Destr.  Troy  13270  To  a  perellus  place  past  1  fro  then-;. 
l$3S  COVERDALE  ttaruck  vi.  2  After  that  wil  I  bringe  y.  m 
awaye  peaceably  from  thence.  1609  HOLLAND  Amur.  Mar. 
cell.  xxi.  x.  177  He  commanded  Victor  the  Hystoriographer, 
whom  he  saw  at  Siriniiim,  to  come  from  thence  unlo  him. 
1703  I'oi'i-:  T/iebais  38  \  Uegin  from  tln-nre,  where  fif-t 

'  Alpneus  hides  His  waiul'rin^  >tream.  1867  (.!FO.  KLTOI  in 
Cro>s  Life  (1885)  III.  g  .Making  our  way  homewanl  fi  >i;i 
thence  by  easy  stages. 

T"  C.  As  a  relative  (also  thence  thai}  :  Fnjm  which 
place,  whence.  Obs,  rare. 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1906)  36  V  must  to  ihe  erthe 
thennes  that  y  come  fro. 

2.  At  a  place  distant  or  away  from  there  ;  distant  ; 
:    absent.     Now  chiefly  in  stating  distance. 

c  1290  Reket  1780  in  S.  Eng.  Leg:  I.  157  To  longe  ich 
habbe  bannes  i-beo.  (-1384  CHAK:F.K  //.  l'\unc  \\.  530  Lat 
a  man  stand.  .A  myle  thens  and  here  hyl  route.  1450-1530 
Myrr.  our  Ladye  28  Though  they.  .  haue  leue  to  be  thense 

1  yet  yt  suffysyth  not.  1489  CAXTON  Faytrs  of  A.  iv.  x.  257 
True  proues  that  all  that  day  he  was  ferre  thens.  a  1548 

i  HALL  Chron.,  Edit'.  l'r  13  While  one  manne  is  there,  which 
is  neuer  thence.  Mod.  Two  miles  thence  is  a  fine  waterfall. 

3.  From    that    time   or    date  ;    thenceforward  ; 
:    thenceforth.     Mostly  withyhw/.  ?  Obs. 

c  1374  [see  THENCEFORTH  i].     138*  WYCLIF  Isa.  xvi.  13  The 

!    wrd  that  the  Lord  spac  to  Moab  fro  thennys  [1388  fro  that 

\    tyme].     ^1449  PF.COCK  Repr.  \\.  ix.  197  He  seid  that  peplc 

j    schulde   frothens   after  worschipe.     1606   G.  \V[OO[>COCKE] 

.    Hist.  Justine  xx.  78  That  no  subiect  of  Carthage  should 

from  thence  lenrne   Greeke  letters.     11751    ISoi.iNfiBROKK 

Stud.    Hist.   (1752)    I.   vi.    236    From  thence  down  to  the 

present  day.     a  1832  KENTHAM  J  /*,•/;/.  $  Corr.  \\'k-;.  1843  X. 

62,  I  must  have  seen  him..  more  than  once  at   Romilly's, 

and  thence  afterwards  at  my  own  house. 

4.  From  that,  as  a  source,  origin,  or  cause  ;  (as 
an  inference)  from  those  premisses  or  data;  there 
from.     Also  preceded  by  from. 

165*  NEFDHAM  tr.  Seldens  Mitre  Cl.  2  Next  are  premised 
som  things,  for  explaining  the  terms  of  the  Question,  that  it 
may  bee  clearly  thence  understood.  1692  E.  WALKER 
Epictetus"1  Mor.  ix,  Weigh  every  Circumstance,  each  Con- 
sequence,  And  usual  Accident  arising  thence,  1796  H. 
HUNTER  tr.  St.-J'ierre's  -V/W.  Nat.  (1799)  II.  400  It  would 
thence  follow,  that.  .the  number  of  women  would  daily  go 
on  [etc.],  1817  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  v.  ix.  702  They 
could  present  to  parliament  every  thing  which  favoured 
their  own  purposes,  keep  back  every  thing  which  opposed 
them  ;  and  thence  more  effectually  deceive  the  nation. 

Thence-a'fter.  rare.  After  that  time;  thereafter. 

1593  Tell-Troth's  N.  Y.Gift  (1876)  18  Thence  after  they 
must  sit  no  more  in  the  shoppes.  1864  NEALE  Seaton. 
Poems  187  Those  blessed  feet,  thenceafter  nailed  Fast  to 
the  bitter  cross  ! 


Thenceforth  (oe-ns^ib,  jfens,Ri»uJ»),  <nlv. 
[Orig.  two  words  :  THENCE  and  FORTH  advA 

1.  From  that  time  onward.   Abowith/9¥M(f/ta% 
^1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  iv.  Pr.  iii.  86  (Camb,  MS.)  For  no 

wiht  as  by  Ryht  fro  thennes  forth  bat  hym  lakketh  good- 
nesse  ne  shal  benclepyd  good.  15x6  TINDALE  John  xix.  12 
Ftom  thence  forthe  sought  Pilate  meanes  to  loose  hym. 
1536  WHIOTMESLKY  Chron.  (Camden)  I.  55  To  be  observed 
and  kept  from  thencefourth  through  all  this  realme,  1590 
SI-KNSKR  F.  Q.  i.  ii.  40  Thensforth  I  tooke  Duessa  for  my 
Dame.  1811  SOUTHEY  Otnniana  II.  231  He  makes  a  law, 
that  from  thenceforth  there  shall  be  only  two  lawyers  in 
England.  1870  MORRIS  F.arthly  Pnr.  I.  I.  396  Thenceforth 
her  back  upon  the  world  she  turned. 

2.  From  that  place  or  point  onward,  rare. 

c  1449  PFCOCK  Repr.  v.xi.  540  Rede  there  and  frothens  forth 
into  the  eende  of  the  argument.  1887  MORRIS  Odyss.  XH. 
429  Night-long  thenceforth  was  I  carried. 

Thencefb'rward,  adv.    [Orig.  two  words: 

TIIEXCK  and  FORWARD  adv.}    =  prec.     Also  with 
from  (-\fro). 

»457  <-'«'•  -4*K".  Rtc*  Dublin  (1889)  294  Fro  thens  forward 
al  tbos  that  ben  abyll  to  be  jurys.  1472-3  Kelts  of  Parlt. 
VI.  30/2  To  be  from  thensforward  true  Liegemen.  1677 
GARY  Chronol*  n.  n.  ut.  ii.  226  From  thence.forward  they 


THENCEFORWARDS. 

might  safely  betake  themselves  to  their  Labours.  1732 
BERKELEY  A  Iciphr.  iv.  §  14  As  an  artist  leaves  a  clock,  to  go 
thenceforward  of  itself  for  a  certain  period.  1856  FROUDE 
Hist.  Eng.  II.  x.  430  No  monks,  thenceforward,  were  to 
leave  the  precincts  of  the  monastery, 
t  Thenoefo-rwards,  adv.  OPS.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
FORWARDS.]  =  prec. 

1684  T.  BURNET  T/i.  Earth  I.  180  A  new  order  then  setled 
in  nature,  which  should  continue  thence  forwards  so  long  as 
the  earth  endur'd.  1727  JJradlt-y's  Fain.  Diet.  s.  v.  Hen, 
Let  them  continue  so  for  two  Days  without  touching  them, 
and  from  thenceforwards  to  the  twentieth  turn  them. 

Thence-from,  adv.  arch.  [An  inversion  of 
from  thence:  cf.  hence-front.]  From  that  place 
or  source ;  thence. 

a  1618  SYLVESTER  U'ood-maifs  Bear  Ixxi,  Thence-from 
crafty  Cupid  shot  All  the  Arrows  of  his  quiver.  1666  J. 
SMITH  Old  Age  (1676)  240  They  flow  not  thence-from.  1856 
PATMORE  Angel  in  Ho.  II.  n.  i,  My  life  is  hid  with  him  in 
Christ,  Never  thencefrom  to  be  enticed. 

t  Thence-ou-t,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  THENCE  +  OUT 
adv.]  Out  of  that  place ;  out  from  there. 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  U'orld  n.  401  Adad ..  inuacled  Da 
mascus,  and  thrust  Rezon  thence-out. 

t  The'nceward,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  THENCE  adv. 
+  -WARD.]  From  that  direction  ;  thence. 

c  1440  CAPGRAVE  St.  Kath.  in.  1015  (MS.  Arundel)  But  this 
noble  Adryan.  -had  blisse  I-now  assigned  to  his  part,  He  had 
so  moche  he  was  ful  looth  thens-wart.  c  1440  Alphabet  of 
Tales  291  He  delyverd  be  Holie  Lande  oute  of  Saracens 
handis,  and  come  fro  thens-ward  be  Constantynople.  1600 
ABP.  ABBOT  Exf>.  Jonah  566  Whatsoever  was  to  come,  being 
to  come  from  thence- ward. 

Thenche,  penche,  obs.  ff.  THINK  vl  and  2. 

Thend,  -e,  pr.  pple.  of  THEE  ».i,  to  prosper. 

Thene,  pene,  obs.  forms  of  THAN,  THEN  ;  obs. 
ace.  sing.  masc.  of  THAT,  THE. 

Then'forth,  -forthward :  see  THENNE. 

Thenk(e,  penk(e,  obs.  ff.  THINK  z>.i  and  ". 

t  Thenne,  then,  adv.  Obs.  Forms:  a.  i 
panon(n)e,  ponane,  ponone,  2-3  ponene,  2-5 
panane,  3  panene,  peonene,  penene.  ft. 
3  ponne,  3-4  panne,  peonne  (3  peoue),  3-5 
penne  '3  peue),  4-5  thenne.  7.  i  panan,  -on, 
-un,  ponan,  -on,  2  penen,  peonen,  2-3  panen. 
S.  i  pona.  f.  4-5  pen,  pan,  5  then.  See  also 
THVNE.  [OE.  panone,  panon,  fonan,  etc.  =  OFris. 
thana,  OS.  thaiiana,  tlianan,  ODu.  *panna  (MDu. 
ifanne,  dan,  I)u.  dan),  OHG.  thnnana,  than(n)<1it, 
dan(n)an  (MHO.,  Ger.  danneii),  Goth,  type 
"Banana :  all  formed  by  the  addition  of  particles 
to  the  stem  fa-  of  the  demonstrative  THAT. 

As  to  the  relations  of  the  OE.  forms,  the  /3  group  may 
have  arisen  from  the  a,  with  loss  of  the  middle  vowel: 
fan(o)ne,  fanne,  etc.  From  the  (3  forms,  loss  of  the  final  e 
gave  than,  then,  as  in  THEN  adv.  The  &  floiia  is  app.  the 
northern  form  of  ponan  in  y.  But  the  prehistoric  develop 
ment  in  O'l'eut.  and  the  relation  of  the  preh.  forms  to  those 
of  THEN,  is  very  obscure  :  see  the  articles  referred  to  under 
THEN.] 

1.  Of  motion  :  a.  From  that  place  ;   =  THENCE  i. 

a.  agaa  CYNKWULF  Judith  xi.  132  Eodon  3a  gesnum 
banonne  J>a  idesa  ba  ellenbriste.  riooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  v. 
26  Ne  gsest  bu  banone  [Lindisf.  oona,  Kitsh.  bonan,  Ilalton 
banen]  Eer  bu  asylde  bone  ytemestan  feorolingc.  c  1175  f£ 
Lesse  Crede  in  Lamb.  Horn.  217  ponene  he  kumeS  to  demen 
oe  quike  and  5e  cleade.  c  1205  LAY.  235  Sone  he  bonene 
[c  1275  banene]  iuatte.  Ibid.  1207  peonene  [c  1275  banene] 
he  ferde  forty  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1050  Brut.. bat  his 
fader  slow,  £  beruore  was  benene  [laterv.  rr.  benne,  banne, 
bens,  bennys]  idriue. 

ft.  c  1205  LAY.  654  Nolde  he  bonne  [^1275  banne]  fare. 
Ibid.  5971  (>z  Belin  beonne  [1:1275  banne]  wende.     Ibid. 
31362  To  fleomen  hine  benne.     £1230  HaliMeid.  43  peone 
godd  warp  hire.     01250  Owl  ff  Night.   132  Euer   he  cub    j 
bat  he  comme  benne  [v.r.  bonne],    c  1300  Havelok  1185 
per  to  dwellen,  or  benne  to   gonge.     1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.    \ 
A.  I.  71  Er  heo  beonue  }eode.    c  1440  Pallad.  on  H-usb.  XII. 
325  Pike  all  the  filthes  thenne. 

y.  Beowulf  (Z.)  1806  Wolde  feor  banon  cuma  collen-ferho  j 
ceoles  neosan.  cjzsCorpus  Gloss.,Illinc,  banan.  yjiBlickl. 
Horn.  67  He. .  ba  Hainan  sauwla  bonon  alaedde.  c  1000  Ags. 
Gosp.  Matt.  xi.  i  He  for  banun  [c  1160  Hatton  G.  for 
banen].  a  1131  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1123,  peonen  he  ferde  to 
Wudestoke.  Ibid.,  Da  ferde  se  kyngfenen  to  Portesmuoe. 
a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  241  panen  hit  was  ibroht  up  into  heofene. 
S.  cgso  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Luke  xii.  59  Ne  gass  ou  3ona 
ooo  [etc.]. 

e.  13..  Cursor  M.  8945  (Cott.)  pe  tre  bai  vte  o  be  temple 
drogh..pai  drou  it  (>en  [v.  rr.  beiben,  bennes].  c  1425 
Ibid.  6676  (Laud)  Men  shall  hym  ban  draw  to  die.  Ibid. 
16908  Er  they  then  went,  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  3000  pat 
bulke  relekes  nolde  neuer  go  ben  a-way. 

b.  With  redundant/)w«  :  =  THENCE  i  b. 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7743  Fram  salesburi  to  wijt  He 
wende  &  fram  banene  to  normandie  ri^t.     Ibid.  8224  Fram 
banene  hii  wende. 

C.  As  a  relative  adverb :   Whence,  from  where. 
£950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xii.  44  Ic  willo  cerre  in  bus  min 
3ona  [L.  unde}  ic   cuom.      13..    Cursor  M.  2768  (Cott.) 
Loth . . Gayns  bam  ras  fra  ben  [v. r.  bar/be  sate. 

2.  Of  position  :  =  THENCE  2. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  5845  A  toun_.bat  bote  bre  myle 
banne  nas.  13..  Coer  de  L.  2917  Saladyn  was  ten  myle 
thenne.  _a  1375  Joseph  Arim.  25  Neuer  more  come  a^eyn 
whon  bei  weore  enes  benne.  c  1450  LOVELICH  Merlin  9866 
Werswylen  they  don,  and  we  ben  thenne. 

3.  -  THKNCE  3.     (Only  OF..) 

r888  K./F.u-RF.n  Boetli.  xxx.  §  2,  R  bonan  wyr3  anzbeled 
c3  3;et  he  wvrl  unzbele.  a  1000  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
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220/43  r>eJi!nc,i.deindc,  aUiinc,rtirsum,..de!n,  <«/b°n:me, 
iicl  forban. 
4.  From  that  source,  origin,  cause  ;   =  THENCE  4. 

I>eov>ulj '1265  panon  woe  fela  jeo  sceaft  gasta.  Ibid.  1961 
ponon  seomor  woe,  heeleoum  to  helpe.  ^897  K.  ALFRED 
Gregory's  Past.  C.  xl.  289  Donne  wiero  gehnescad  ftonone 
sio  3reaung  oajs  anwaldes.  eiooo  Ags.  1's.  (Th.)  Ixvii[i]. 
8  panon  eorSe  by3  call  onhrered.  £-1400  Rule  St.  Benet 
4  panane  byhouis  bam  fe;te  bam  ane,  at  god  es  tar  best  help. 

Hence  f  Thenforth,  -forthon  adv.  =  THENCE 
FORTH  ;  +  Thenforthward  adv.  =  THENCEFOR 
WARD;  fThenward,  -wards  adv.  =  THENCEWARD. 

c875  Sax.  Genealogies  23  in  O.  E.  Texts  179  *Donan  for3. 
111023  WUI.FSTAN  Horn.  i.  (1883)  i  He  oa  sySoan.  .banon- 
for3  seseon  ne  mihte.  13 . .  Cursor  M.  6357  (Cott.)  Fra  b-in 
forth  heild  sir  moyses  pis  wandes  bath.  1426  in  Surtccs 
Afisc.  (1888)  9  pat  be  sayd  John  LyIIyng  fra  ban  furth  suld 
C 


be  of  gude  governaunce.  c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  6  Fro 
'thenne  forlhon  he  named  him  his  broder.  1484  —  Fables 
ofsEsap  in.  xx.  c  I20p  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  189  And  "banen- 
foroward  he  bere}e3  him  wi3  sinne.  aizz^  Am-r.  R.  206 
Hie  him  so  *beoneward,  &  ascur  him  so  scheomeliche. 
c  1230  If  all  Meid.  43  As  ha  nuste  hwuch  wei  ha  come 
benewardj  ne  con  ha  neauer  ifinden  na  wei  a^ainward. 
13..  S.  Eng.  Leg.  (MS.  Bodl.  779)  in  Herrig's  Archiv 
LXXXII.  313/40  Franceys  al  naked  benwardis  gan  gou. 

Thenne, penne,  obs.  form  of  THAN, THEN ,THTN-. 
t  Then-tofOTe,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [{.  THEN  a*., 
after  thtretoftrt.]     Before  then,  before  that  time  : 
=  THERETOFORE. 

1626  L.  OWEN  Spec.  Jesuit.  (1629)  7  According  to  many 
graces  and  priuiledges  then.tofore  granted.    1706  Col.  Kec. 
Pennsylv.  II.  268  Complaints  made  of  the  excessive  charge 
thentofore  of  obtaining  Lycences.     1785  J.  DISNEY  Mem. 
A.A.Sykes  130  Bishop  Atterbury  had  thentofore  written 
largely  in  support  of  the  power  of  the  convocation. 
Thenward,  adv. :  see  under  THENNE  adv. 
Theo,  peo:  see  THE,  THIGH,  THO/JW*.  and  n. 
Theo-  (K<0>  orj  before  a  vowel,  the-,  repr.  Gr. 
Ota-,    stem    of  6(6s   God ;    in   many  compounds 
adopted  from,  or  formed  on  the  analogy  of,  Greek, 
or  from  Greek   (rarely  Latin  or  other)  elements. 
See  in  their  alphabetical  places  THEANTHROPIC, 
THEOCRACY,  THEOLOGY,  THEOSOPHY,  etc.    The  o- 
aiithropomo-rphio    a.t   pertaining    to    gods    in 
human  form  ;     so    The  o-anthropomo'rphism  : 
cf.  anthropomorphic,  anthropomorphism.      The  o- 
astrolo'gical  a.,    of  or   pertaining  to   astrology 
theologically  treated.      Theoce-ntric  a.,  centring 
or  centred   in  God;   having  God    as    its    centre. 
Theochri'stic  a.  [Gr.  Stuxpiar-os],   anointed  by 
God  (Webster  1864).     The:o-colle'ctivist,  of  the 
nature  of  collectivism  as  divinely  instituted.    The^o- 
demo  cracy,  a  democracy  under  divine  rule.  Theo- 
dra  ma,  a  drama  in  which  the  actors  are  gods. 
The  ogeolo'gical  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  geology 
as  accommodated  to  theological   tenets.      Theo- 
gno-stic    [after    AGNOSTIC;    cf.    Gr.   efuyi'toaros 
known  of  God],  one  who  holds  that  God  is  know- 
able.     Theohu-man  <?.,  both  divine  and  human  ; 
that  is  God  as  well  as  man.    Theoktonic  (-ktfnik) 
a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  theoktony.      Theoktony 
(b/i^'ktoni)    [Gr.   SfonTovia    (.£Vr/.)],    killing    or 
death  of  the  gods.     Theoma'mmonist  (see  quot.). 
Theoma'nia    [Gr.    Ofoftavia   madness   caused   or 
inspired  by  God],  religious  mania  ;  also,  demono- 
mania.      Theorna'iiiac,  one  affected  with  theo- 
mania.     Theoma'stix  [-MASTIX],  the  scourge  of   j 
(i.  e.  appointed  by)  God.     Theo-metry  [-METRY], 
measurement  or  estimation  of  God.    Theomicrist 
(bjp-mikrist)  [Gr.  /u«/>e/s  little],  one  who  belittles 
God.      The'Oimisa'nthropist    (nonce-wd.,    after 
THEOPHILANTHHOPIST),  one  who  hates  God  and 
man.    Theomo'nism,  a  monism  which  recognizes 
God.  Theopa-nphilist  (see  quot.).  Theopa-ntism 
[Gr.  weir,  vav-r-  all],  (a)  see  quot.  1864;  (b)  the 
doctrine  that  God  is  all  that  exists  :  =  PANTHEISM. 
The-ophile  [Gr.  Sfor/xXr/s  dear  to  the  gods],  one 
beloved  of  God ;    also,  one  who  loves  God  ;    so 
Theo-philist.     The^iphUoso-phio   a.,  that  ap-    I 
plies     philosophy     to     theology.       Theophoric 
!-ffrrik),    Theophorous    tyi\flans},    adjs.    [Gr. 
Otoipopos,  f.  <t>{petv  to  bear],  bearing  or  containing 
the  name  of  a  god.     Theophysical  a.  nonce-wd., 
physical,  but  ordered  by  God.     Theoipsychism 
[Gr.  ifrvxh  soul],  ascription  of  a  divine  nature  to 
the  soul.     TheotauTiue  a.  [Gr.  ffforavpos  god- 
bull,  a  title  of  Zeus],  of  or  pertaining  to  a  god  in 
the  form  of  a  bull.     TheiO|teleo-logry,  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  direction  of  nature  to  an  appointed 
end  ;  hence  The:o,teleolo-gical  a. 

1873  FAIRBAIRN  Stud.  Philos.  Relig.  ff  Hist.  (1876)  349 
The  Hellenic  mind,  .created  those  *theo-anthropomorphic 
doctrines.  Ibid.  348  The  one  contributed  the  Monotheism, 
the  other  the  ''Tneo-anthropomorphism,  which  lie  at  the 
basis  of  Christianity.  1833  f'raser's  Mag.  VI 1 1.  572  Their 
*theo-astrological  mythologies,  and  their  symbolical  mys. 
teries.  1886  M.  VALENTINE  in  ffotnilet.  Rev.  Oct.  283  The 
old  *Theocentric  Calvinism,  in  which  every  thing  was  made 
to  revolve  about  the  divine  sovereignty.  1893  FAIRBAIRN 
Christ  in  Mod.  Theol.  n.  i.  301  This  theology  must,  .be  as 
regards  source  Christocentric,  but  as  regards  object  or 
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matter  Theocentric.  1901  Daily  Chrm.  30  Aug.  5/4 
Massachusetts  with  its  township  government  centreing  round 
the  church,_its  *theo-collectivist  modes  of  thought,  1830 
Hist.  Eitr.  in  Ann.  Reg.  244/2  The  cajolery  or  intimidation 
.employed  by  the  priests  to  make  their  flocks  join  the 


LOR  in  Rohberds  Mem.  I.   389  A  *theo-drama  or.  .an  epic 
poem,  where  all  the  actors  are  gods.  1852  R.  KNOX  Gt.  A  rtists 
ff  Gt.  Anat.  43  A  theory  or  two  was  forced  on  him  [Cuvier] 
bv  the  *theo-geological  school  of  England,  which  were  not 
his.     1898  Chicago  Advance  14  Apr.  491/3  Is  man  by.  .his 
powers.. an  Agnostic  or  a  *Theo-gnostic?     1839  KAILEY 
Festus  x.  (1852)  139  Thou  art  and  livest,  man-god,  Christ !. . 
The   *Theohuman  Being.      1875    R.  B.  ANDERSON  A'orse 
Mythol.  iii.  60  The  Eddas  have  a  "theoktonic  myth.     Ibid., 
Ends  with  a  'theoktony  (death  of  the  gods).     1804  COLE- 
RIDGE  Lett.,  to  T.  Poole  (1895)  455  Such  men  I  aptly  christen 
yTheo-mammonists,  that  is,  those  who  at  once  worship  God 
and  Mammon.     1857  DUNCLISON  Med.  Lex.,  *'fheomania, 
demonomania.  1890  BILLINGS  .Mi/.  Med.  Diet.,  Theomania, 
religious  monomania.    1879  SWINBURNE  Stud.  Shaks.  iii. 
214  The  brutallest  unwashed  "theomaniac  of  the  Thebaid. 
1633  '!'•  CAREW  del.  Brit.  Wks.  (1824)  154  My  offices  and 
title  are,  supreme  *theomastix,  hupercrittique  of  manners. 
1881  ROSSETTI  Soothsay  xii,  The  Power  that  fashions  man 
Measured  not  out  thy  little  span   For  thec  to  take  the 
meting-rod  In  turn,  and  so  approve  on   God  Thy  science 
of  »Theometry.     1834  DE  (JuiNCEY  in  Tait's  Mag.  I.  6SS 
He  had  defended  Christianity  against  the  vile  blasphemers 
and  impotent  *theomicrists  of  the  day.     1831  SOUTHEY  in 
Q.  Rev.  Jan.  113  Those  who  (in  reference  to  the  appella 
tion  of  a  sect,  not  more  presumptuous,  and  somewhat  less 
impious)  deserve  to  be  called   the    *Theomisanthropists. 
1906   F.  BALI.ARD  (title)  "Theomonism  True :  God  and  the 
Universe  in  Modern  Light.     1908  Daily  News  7  Feb.  4/2 
Mr.  Ballard . .  calls  it  sometimes  theism  and  somelimes  theo- 
monism.     1833  Fraser's  Mag.  VIII.  570  The  initiaii  called 
themselves  *Theopanphilists,  those  who  believed  in  the  uni 
versal   exhibition   of  the   Divinity  in   characters   of   love. 
1864  N.  WEST  in  Homilet.  Rev.  (1886)  May  407  It  is  true  to 
teach  'Theopantism,  or  that  God  is  in  all  things.     1873 
FAIRBAIRN  Stud.  Philos.  Relig.  %  Hist.  (1877)  392  It  may 
evolve  an  Akosmism  or  Theopantism  which  is  hut  the 
apotheosis  of  nature,     c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  II.  xlii. 
54  Afflictions  are  the  portion  of  the  best  *Theophiles.    1677 
GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  HI.  84  Virtuose  persons.. are  *Theo- 
philists,  or  beloved  of  God.      18..    MII.MAN  is  cited  by 
Worcester  as  using  * theophilosophic.    1901  W.  MACINTOSH 
Rabbi  Jesus  182  With  the  dawn  of  Christianity  the  theo- 
philosophic  train  of  thought  was  carried  onward  and  upward 
into  a  higher,  nobler,  purer  channel.     1891  CHEYNE  Orig. 
Psalter  \'\.  303  Such  shortened  forms  of  *theophoric  names 
as  Ahaz  for  Jehoahaz.    1903  Expositor  May  323  We  are 
left  for  conjecture  to  the  *theophorous  names  of  her  kings. 
1908  Ibid.  Jan.  95  Yahu . .  is  familiar  enough  from  Hebrew 
theophorous  names.     1775  ADAIR  Atner.  Ind.  129  By  the 
time  that  this  *lheo-physical   operation   is   performed    on 
a  patient  [i.e.  breaking  his  neck  on  pretence  that  it  is  the 
Divine  will].    1896  DK.  OF  ARGYLL  Philos.  Belief  \\,  253  It 
may  be  said.. that  '  "theopsychism  '  attributed  to  man,  is 
the  real  explanation  of  what  is  called  the  anthropomorphism 
attributed  in  the  Hebrew  scriptures  to  the  mind  and  will  of 
God.    1814  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  II.  368  When ..  prepared 
for  the  food  of  man,  it.  .resembleth  entirely  in  its  appear, 
ance   the  *theo-taurine  compost   from  whence   it   sprung. 
1903  L.  F.  WARD  Pure  Sociol.  in.  xvi.  465  A  doctrine  that 
afterwards  took  the  name  of  teleology,.,  would  be  better 
called    *theoteleology,  since   it  simply  postulates  a   power 
outside  of  nature  directing  it  toward  some  end. 

II  Theobroma  (pfcbr^u-ma).  Dot.  [mod.L.,  f. 
Gr.  6(6s  god  +  fipuiiui  food.]  A  genus  of  low  trees, 
of  which  one  species,  Theobroma  Cacao,  a  native  of 
tropical  America,  and  now  naturalized  inotherwarm 
countries,  is  the  source  of  cocoa  and  chocolate. 
Hence  Theobro'mic  a.  Chem.  in  theolromic  acid: 
see  quots. ;  Theobromine  (Jwbrei'Tnain),  a  bitter 
volatile  alkaloid,  C7H8N4O2,  resembling  caffeine, 
contained  in  the  seeds  of  the  cacao  tree. 

[1737  LINN^US  Genera  Plant.  367  Polyadelphia.  i.  Pen- 
tandna.  *Theobroma.]  1760  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  Aj)p.  (1788) 
331/2  Chocolate-nut,  Theobroma.  1785  MARTYN  Rousseau's 
Bot.  xxxi.  (1794)  478  In.  .Theobroma,  or  Chocolate,  .it  (the 
nectary]  is  Bell-shaped.  1871  GARROD^/«/.  Med.  (ed.  3)  194 
Oil  of  Thepbroma..  .Cacao  Butter.  A  concrete  oil  obtained 
by  expression  and  heat  from  the  ground  seeds  of  Theobroma 
Cacao.  1878  KINGZETT  in  Jrnl.  Chan. Sac.  XXXIII.  44, 1 
propose  font  the  nomw^Tlieobromicacid,  which  recalls  the 
source  from  which  it  is  obtained,  namely,  the  fat  of  the  seeds 
of  Theobroma  Cacao.  1881  WATTS  Diet. Chem.  VIII.  1922 
Theobromic  acid,  Ce^iaaO;,.  This  acid,  the  highest  known 
member  of  the  fatty  series,  has  been  obtained.. from  cacao- 
butter.  1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXIV.  313/2  The  analysis  of 
*Theobromme  by  Wosresensky  shows.,  that  this  article 
[chocolate]. . must behighly nutritious.  i887MoLONEY.F0?rj- 
try  II'.  Afr.  165  They  contain  a  very  appreciable  quantity 
of  theobromine,  which  assists  the  action  of  cafiein  and  pos 
sesses  similar  properties  to  that  base. 

Theocracy  (h/V'krasi).  Also  7  -oraty,  7-8 
-crasie,  -crasy.  [ad.  Gr.  dtonparia  (Josephus)  : 
see  THEO-  and  -CRACY:  cf.  F.  thlocratie  (1704  in 
Ilatz.-Darm.).]  A  form  of  government  in  which 
God  (or  a  deity)  is  recognized  as  the  king  or 
immediate  ruler,  and  his  laws  are  taken  as  the 
statute-book  of  the  kingdom,  these  laws  being 
usually  administered  by  a  priestly  order  as  his 
ministers  and  agents;  hence  (loosely)  a  system  of 
government  by  a  sacerdotal  order,  claiming  a  di 
vine  commission;  also,  a  state  so  governed :  esp. 
applied  to  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  from  Die 
c-xodus  to  the  election  of  Saul  as  king. 

1622  DONNE  Serin,  (ed.  Alford)  V.  209  The  Jews  U'ere  only 
under  a  Theocraty,  an  immediate  Government  of  God. 
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a  1652  J.  SMITH  Sel.  Disc.  vii.  iv.  (1821)  346  Josephus ..  pro 
perly  calls  tlie  Jewish  government  QeoKpariav, 'a  theocracy ', 
or  '  the  government  of  God  himself.  1737  WHISTON  Jose* 
Phus,  Agst.  Apion  \\.  §  17  (1814)  IV.  340  He  [Moses]  or 
dained  our  government  to  be  whatj  by  a  strained  expres 
sion,  may  be  termed  a  Theocracy  [cu?  6'  dc  n«  einrn,  fiicurd- 
jxti'os  tov  \6yov ,  QeoKpaTiav].  1741  WARBURTON  Div.  Legat. 
v.  ii.  II.  365  Thus  the  Almighty  becoming  their  King,  in  as 
proper  a  Sense  as  he  was  their  God,  the  Republic  of  the  | 
Israelites  was  properly  a  Theocracy;  in  which  the  two  • 
Societies,  Civil  and  Religious,  must  ..  be  intirely  incor 
porated.  1811  PINKF.RTON  Mod.  Geog.,  Peru  (ed.  3)  694  The  ' 

;overnment  of  the  incas  was  a  kind  of  theocracy.      1836 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par.  Sertn.  (ed.  2)  II.  xxi.  283  When  they 
tired  of  the  Christian  Theocracy,  and  clothed  the  church    \ 
with  ( the  purple  robe  '  of  Carsar.     1863  STANLEV  yew.  C/t. 
vii.  155  The  'Theocracy'  of  Moses.,  was  a  government  by 
God   Himself,  as  opposed  to    the   government   by  priests     \ 
or  kings.     1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  I.  v.  276  It  [the  Church     ' 
of  Calvin)  was  a  theocracy,  dictating  to  all  men  the  rule  of 
the   Deity  as  to  their  daily  life.     1878  MACLEAR  Celts  ii. 
(1879)   17   The   Druids   were   at  once   the   ministers   of  a 
theocracy  and  the  judges  and  legislators  of  the  people. 

b.    transf.    A  priestly  order  or  religious  body    I 
exercising  political  or  civil  power. 

1825  WELLINGTON  Desp.  (186?)  II.  597  The  Roman  Catholic    ' 
c'ergy,  nobility,  lawyers,  and  gentlemen  having  property, 
form  a  sort  of  theocracy  in  Ireland,  which  in  all  essential 
points  governs  the  populace. 

Theocrasy  (pf*|kr£'Hl  jwVkrasi).  [ad.  Gr. 
6eoKpdaia,  f.  0(6-s  god  +  Kpa<r-ts  mingling  :  see  -Y.J 

1.  Anc.  My  f  hoi.  A  mingling  of  various  deities  or    j 
divine   attributes   into   one   personality ;    also,   a 
mixture  of  the  worship  of  different  deities. 

1816  G.  S.  FABER  Orig.  Pagan  Idol.  II.  248  The  mystic 
theocrasy  of  the  old  mythologists,  by  which  all  their  deities 
were  ultimately  resolved  into  one  person.  1831  KF.IGHTLEY 
Mythol.\.\\.  16  The  system  of  theocrasy.  .or  mixing  up,  as 
we  may  call  it,  of  the  gods  together. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

1842  BRANDF,  Diet.  Sc.,  etc.,  Theocrasy,  In  ancient  Philo 
sophy,  a  term  invented  to  signify  the  intimate  union  of  the 
soul    with    God    in   contemplation,  which  was  considered 
attainable  by  the  newer  Platonists. 

Hence  Theocrasical  ^-krse'sikal)  a.,  pertaining 
to  or  involving  theocrasy. 

1816  G.  S.  FABER  Orig.  Paean  Idol.  I.  p.  xxxviii,  Theo- 
crasical  identity  of  Osiris  and  I'yphon. 

Theocrat  (^fflferset).    [f.  next :  see  -CRAT.   Cf. 

mod.F.  thtocrate  (Littre).] 

1.  One  who  rules  in  a  theocracy  as  the  represcn-    ; 
tative  of  the  Deity ;  a  divine  or  deified  ruler. 

18*7  G.  S.  FABER  Orig.  Expiat.  Sacr.  234  This  mode  of 
administering  temporal  sanctions  on  the  part  of  the  temporal 
theocrat  of  Israel.    1854  MILMAK  Lat.Chr.\\.  iii.  (1864)  III. 
482  Admirers  of  the  great  theocrat  [Pope  Gregory].     i86z 
IVestm.  Rev.  Jan.  269  Mahomet  gradually  degenerated.,     j 
ultimately  into  a  voluptuous  tyrant  and  oppressive  theocrat.     ' 
1874  REYNOLDS  John  Baptist  viii.  490  The  haughty  theo- 
crats  of  Persia  dared  to  call  on  their  subjects  to  adore  them,     ' 

2.  One  who    believes  in   or    favours    theocratic    i 
government ;  an  advocate  of  theocracy. 

1843  EMERSON  Misc.  Papers,  Carlyle  Wks.  (Bohn)  III. 
313  Though  no  theocrat. .  Mr.  Carlyle.. finds  the  calamity 
of  the  times  not  in  bad  bills  of  Parliament,  nor  the  remedy 
in  good  bills.     1895  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  355  Disraeli.. was  a  born 
theocrat.     1897  (loLow.  SMITH  \\\Amer.Hist.  Rev.  Oct.  138 
For  all  but  the  aristocracy  and  extreme  theocrats  they  must 
have  been  about  the  best  years  that  Scotland  had  known. 

•f  b.  See  quot.  (?  erroneous  use). 

1864  WEBSTER,  Theocrat,  one  who  obeys  God  as  his  civil 
ruler.  i88a  OGILVIE  (Annandale),  Theocrat,  one  who  lives 
under  a  theocracy;  one  who  is  ruled  in  civil  affairs  directly 
by  God. 

Theocratic  (b/<?knE*tik),  a.     [f.  Gr.  Ofotcparia 
THEOCRACY  + -io  :  cf.  aristocratic,  etc.]      Of,  per-    | 
taining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  theocracy. 

1741  WARBURTON  Div.  Lfgat.  v.  ii.  II.  375  The  true  Reasons 
of  the  Theocratic  Form  of  Government.  1841  TRENCH  Para- 
l>les  ii. (1877)  29  We  may  say  generally  of  the  parables,  .that 
St.  Matthew's  are  more  Theocratic ;  St.  Luke  s  more  ethical. 
1865  LECKV  Ration.  (1878)  II.  120  This  Church  and  Slate  • 
theory.. forms  the  last  vestige  of  the  old  theocratic  spirit 
that  marks  the  earlier  stages  of  civilisation. 

Theocratical  (Jvbkne'tikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -AL  :  cf.  aristocratical.]  =  prec. 

1690  C.  NESSE  O.  fy  N.  Test.  1. 180  A  new  common -wealth 
with  a  theocratical  government.     1755  WARBURTON  Di~>.    \ 
Lfgat.  v.   iv.  Wks.    1788  III.  123  Temporal  rewards  and    j 
punishments  administered  by  the  hand  of  God,  followed,  asa 
consequence,  from   the  Jewish  Government's  being  Theo 
cratical.      1837  Foreign  Q.  Rev-  XIX.   187  The  prophetic    I 
books  were  preserved  in  writing  by  a  theocratical  people. 
1863  E.  V.  NRALE  Anal,  Th.  «y  Nat.  201  The  original  form 
uf  all  governments  appears  to  have  been  theocratical. 

Theocra-tically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  (or  THEO 
CRATIC)  :  see  -ICALLY.]  In  a  theocratic  manner ; 
from  a  theocratic  point  of  view. 

1827  G.  S.  FABER  Orig.  Expiat.  Sacr.  234  Even  the  pre- 
cept  of  a  perfect  love  to  God,  when  viewed  theocrat  ically, 
was  part  and  parcel  of  the  statute  law  of  Israel. 

Theod,  theode,  var.  THEDK  Obs.,  people. 

Theo-democracy :  see  THEO-. 

Theodicy  (Jw'i^disi).  Also  9  theodice,  -ee. 
[ad.  F.  MotRtfa  the  title  of  a  work  of  Leibnitz 
(1710),  f.  Gr.  6(6-9  God.  +  8'tKij  justice.]  The,  or 
a,  vindication  of  the  divine  attributes,  esp.  justice 
and  holiness,  in  respect  to  the  existence  of  evil ; 
a  writing,  doctrine,  or  theory  intended  to  'justify 
the  ways  of  God  to  men*.  Cf.  OPTIMISM  i. 

1707  D.  STEWART  in  Encycl.  Brit,  (ed,  3)  XI.  481/2  Mela. 
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physical  theology,  which  Leibnitz  and  some  others  call 
theodicy.  1825  COLERIDGE-;  Aids  Re/I.  (1848)  I.  120  All 
the  theodices  ever  framed  by  human  ingenuity,  before  and 
since  the  attempt  of  the  celebrated  Leibnitz.  1875  WHITE 
Life  in  Christ  v.  xxix.  (1878)  500  Their  theodicy  is  based  on 
the  belief  that  out  of  all  evil  God  will  bring  eternal  good. 

Hence  Theodice'an,  one  who  frames  or  main 
tains  a  theodicy. 

1873  MORLEY  Rousseau  I.  322  All  things  are  for  the  best, 
said  Rousseau  and  the  theodiceans. 


Theodidact  (br^did^.-kt),  a.  and  sb.  [f. 
THEO-  +  Gr.  St8a«T-o's  taught.]  a.  adj.  Taught 
by  God.  b.  sb.  One  taught  by  God. 

1715  M.  DAVIES  At/ten.  Brit.  I.  66  Pretended  Thcodi- 
dacts,  and  self-knowing  Gnosticks.  1865  tr.  Sf  mass's  New 
Life  Jesus  I.  i.  xxx.  262  The  young  Theodidact  was  able.. 
to  give  some  advice  to  the  most  learned.  1894  LOUISE  S. 
HOUGHTOM  tr.  Sabatiers  St.  Francis  Introd.  16  Owing 
nothing  to  church  or  schools  he  [St.  Francis]  was  truly 
theodidact. 

tTheodisc,  ^.  Obs.  rare.  [OE.  /&*$&•••  OS. 
thiudisc,  OHG.  diutisc  :-OTeut.  *feudisko*%  f. 
OE.  ftod,  THEDE.  Cf.  DUTCH.  If  the  word  had 
survived  in  later  ME.,  its  form  would  have  been 
*theedi$h^\  Of  or  belonging  to  a  nation  or  people  ; 
native,  national,  popular;  in  biblical  use,  Gentile; 
in  quot.  1715  used  for  Old  German. 

c  1000  A  Id  helm  Gl.  viii.  350  in  Napier  O.  E.  G?oss.t 
Gentiles,  ^eodisce.  c  1205  LAY.  5838  \Vende  J>a  ^eodisce 
men  [c  1275  be  Romanisse]  pat  Belin  wolde  ferine.  1715 
M.  DAVIES  A  then,  Brit.  I.  197  Who  turn'd  the  Gospels 
into  Theodisck  or  old  Francick  Rhyme. 

Theodolite  (JJiV^kit).  Forms  :  6-7  theo- 
delitus,  7  theodolite,  -dolit,  -dilit,  8  -dolet,  7- 
theodolite.  [Origin  unknown  :  see  Note  below.] 

A  portable  surveying  instrument,  originally  for 
measuring  horizontal  angles,  and  consisting  essen 
tially  of  a  planisphere  or  horizontal  graduated 
circular  plate,  with  an  alidad  or  index  bearing 
sights  ;  subsequently  variously  elaborated  with  a 
telescope  instead  of  sights,  a  compass,  level,  ver 
nier,  micrometer,  and  other  accessories,  and  now 
often  with  the  addition  of  a  vertical  circle  or  arc 
for  the  measurement  of  angles  of  altitude  or 
depression. 

The  original  theodelitns  of  Digges  was  for  hori/ontal 
angles  only,  and  many  quots.  down  to  igth  c.  use  the  name 
in  this  sense;  Digges  also  describes  a  compound  instrument 
having  also  a  vertical  semicircle  for  taking  altitudes,  but  he 
calls  that  his  topograpkicall  instrument,  restricting  the 
name  theodetitus  to  the  horizontal  circle. 

1571  UIGGES  Pantom.  i.  xxyit.  H  iij,  The  composition  of 
the  instrument  called  Theodelitus.  It  is  but  a  circle  diuided 
in  360.  .degrees,  or  a  semicircle  parted  in  180  portions,  and 
euerjf  of  those  diuisions  in  3  or  rather  6  smaller  partes... 
The  index  of  that  instrument  with  the  sightes  &c.  are  not 
vnlike  to  that  whiche  the  square  hath  :  In  his  backe  prepare 
a  vice  or  scrue  to  be  fastned  in  the  top  of  some  staffe.  Ibid. 
I  ij,  [In  the  figure]  GEFO  [is]  ThcodelitustGV  hisAt/iiMa 
or  index  with  sightes.  Ibid.xxix.  I  jb,  Describing  also  within 
the  same  square  the  Planisphere  or  circle  called  Theo- 
delitus.  1607  J.  NORDEN  Surv.  Dial.  in.  127  It  [Clrcum- 
ferentor]  is  a  new  name  giuen  to  the  very  Theotlelite,  used 
In  a  sort  otherwise  then  the  Theodelite.  1611  A.  HOPTON 


STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  u.  46  Any  Instrument,  as  the  Plain 
Table,  the  Theodolit  or  Circumferenter.  1701  MOXON  Math. 
Instr.  20  Theodolftt  a  whole  Circle  made  of  Brass,  containing 
360  degrees,  diagonally  or  otherwise  divided,  with  an  Index 
and  sights  moving  on  the  Center,  and  a  box  and  Needle  in 
the  middle.  1790  ROY  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXX.  136  It  is  a 
brass  circle,  three  feet  m  diameter,  and  may  be  called  a 
great  theodolet,  rendered  extremely  perfect.  1833  HER-  I 
SCHEL  Astron.  ii.  §  155  The  zenith  sector  and  the  theodolite  ( 
are  peculiar  modifications  of  the  altitude  and  azimuth  tnstru-  ' 
ment.  1849  Penny  Cycl.  XXIV.  314/2  Theodolet^  or 
Theodolite .  ,\\ie  name  generally  given  to  the  instrument 
used  for  measuring  horizontal  angles.  [Ibid.  315/2  The 
problem  is  to  measure  the  horizontal  angle  between  two 
objects.  Ibid.  316/2  If  the  vertical  angles  are  to  be  measured 
as  accurately  as  the  horizontal  angles,  the  instrument  be 
comes  an  altitude  and  azimuth  circle.]  [Cf.  ALTAZIMUTH,] 
b.  attrib.)  as  theodolite-goniometer,  a  gonio 
meter  with  horizontal  and  vertical  graduated  circles; 
theodolite  -  magnetometer,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  magnetic  declination,  and  for  observa 
tions  of  magnetic  force ;  theodolite-needle,  the 
needle  of  the  compass  of  a  theodolite. 

1820  SCORESBY  Acc.  Arctic  Keg.  I*  333  A  theodolite 
needle.. performed  ten  vibrations  in  sixty  seconds.  1877 
KNIGHT  Diet,  Mcch.^  Theodolite- magnetometer,  1909  Cent. 
Diet.  Snppl^  Theodolite-goniometer. 

Hence  Theodoli'tio  #.,  of,  pertaining  to,  done  or 
made  with  a  theodolite  (Webster  1864). 

[Note.  The  name,  alike  in  the  Latinized  form  theodelitus 
and  the  vernacular  theodelite  (subseq.  -efott/e),  originated  in 
England,  and  is  not  known  in  French  and  German  until 
the  iQth  c.  Its  first  user,  and  probable  inventor,  L.  or  T. 
D'^ges,  has  left  no  account  of  its  composition,  as  to  which 
various  futile  conjectures,  incompatible  with  its  early  his- 
tory  and  use,  have  been  offered ;  such  is  the  notion  that  it 
arose  in  some  way  out  of  alkidada  or  its  corruption  athelida, 
occurring  In  Bourne's  Treasure  for  Travailers  1578,  which 
an  examination  of  the  works  of  Digges  and  Bourne,  where 
both  words  occur  in  their  proper  senses,  shows  to  be  absurd. 
Theodelite  has  the  look  of  a  formation  from  Greek ;  can  it  have 
been  (like  many  modern  names  of  inventions)  an  unschojarly 
formation  from  Oedouat '  I  view  '  or  0«ru> '  behold '  and  i»j\-o$ 
1  visible,  clear,  manifest ',  with  a  meaningless  termination  ?) 


THEOGONY. 

Theodora :  see  THEOWDOM. 
Theodosian  (Jvixl^u'sian,  -d^i'pan),  a.  and  sb. 
[f.  the  name  Theodosi-us :  sec  -AN.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  one  named  Theo- 
dosius  ;  esp.  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Roman  emperor 
Theodosius  II  (A.  D.  408-450). 

Theodosian  code*  a  collection  of  laws  made  by  direction  of 
Theodosius  II,  and  published  A.  D.  438. 

1765  BLACKSTONE  Couim.  I.  Introd.  iii.  81  Which  Theodo 
sian  code  was  the  only  book  of  civil  law  received  as  authen 
tic  in  the  western  part  of  Europe  till  many  centuries  after. 
i8oa  RANKEN///S/.  France  II.  n.  iii.  §  2.  251  The  Gothic  gave 
way  to  the  Theodosian  code.  1833  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  V. 
713/2  In  the  novel  which  sanctions  the  Theodosian  Code, 
the  emperor  evidently  admits  that  the  compilers  whom  he 
had  employed  were  not  mere  copyists.  1864  BRYCF.  Rom. 
Eiitp,  iii.  (1889)  29  Revised  editions  of  the  Theodosian  code 
were  issued  by  the  Visigothic  and  Burgundian  princes. 

B.  sb.  1.  A  follower  of  Theodosius,  ,1  rhetorician 
of  Alexandria,  who  became  (A.D.  535)  the  leader 
of  a  division  of  the  MONOPHYSITES. 

1788  GIBBON  Dec/.  $  /•'.  xlvii.  IV.  6u  note,  The  Gaianites 
and  Theodosians.  1797  F.ncyct.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  I.  797/2  Theo- 
dosians-.held  that  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  are  not  the 
same;  that  none  of  them  exists  of  himself,  and  of  his  own 
nature  ;  but  that  there  is  a  common  god  or  deity  existing  in 
them  all,  and  that  each  is  God,  by  a  participation  of  this 
deity.  1874  J.  H.  BLUNT  Diet.  Sects  (1886),  Theodosians, 
the  Alexandrian  section  of  the  sect  of  the  Phthartolatra?. 

2.  A  member  of  a  sect  founded  by  Theodosius, 
a  Russian  monk  :  see  quot,  1860. 

1860  J.  GARDNER  Faiths  IVorld,  Theodosians,  a  sect  of 
dissenters  from  the  Russo-Greek  Church  who  separateit 
some  years  since  from  the  Pomoryans,  partly  because  they 
neglected  to  purify  by  prayer,  .articles. .  purchased  from 
unbelievers.  1874  in  J.  H.  BLUNT  Diet.  Sects,  etc. 

Theodotian  (JjfbdJu'Jlfin,  -d^u'tian).  [f.  the 
n&meTbe0J0t'Us;  see -IAN.]  A  follower  of  Theodo- 
tus  (( the  Tanner')  of  Byzantium,  who  (c  200  A.D.) 
taught  the  antitrinitarian  doctrine  of  the  MOXAH- 
CHIAN3 ;  also,  a  follower  of  Theodotus  ('the 
Banker1)  who  promulgated  a  similar  heresy  in  the 
3rd  c.  A.n.  Hence  Theodo'tianism. 

1853  W.E.  TAYLOR  Hipj>olytns  u.  iv.  102  Disputes  occurring 
among  the  Theodotians,  he  became  the  head  of  a  new  sect. 
1874  J.  H.  BLUNT  Diet.  Sects,  Heresies,  etc.  (1886)  s.  v., 
Epiphanius  writes  that  the  Theodotians  hold  Christ  to  be 
a  mere  man,  and  begotten  of  the  seed  of  man.. .  Hippolyius 
and  Theodoret  state  that  they  had  their  beginning  from 
Thtodotus  the  Hanker.  1876  A.  PLCMMKR  tr.  D6llineer*s 
Hippolytus  fy  Callhtus  iv.  287  note,  A  full  denial  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ  or  Theodotianism. 

Theo-drama  :  see  THEO-. 

Theody  (J>r0di).  [nd.  It.  teodla^  ad.  L.  *theoJia, 
*Gr.  OtipSia,  f.  0(6-s  God  +  oJS^  song :  cf.  MKLODY.] 
A  song  of  praise  to  God  ;  a  psalm. 

1867  LONGF.  Dante,  Paradise  xxv.  73  '  Sf'erent  in  te  ',  in 
the  high  Theody  He  sayeth,  '  those  who  know  thy  name ' 
[orig,  Sperino  in  te,  nell'alta Teodia,  dice,  color  che  samm  il 
nome  tuo]. 

Theof,  Theofthe,  obs.  ff.  THIEF,  THEFT. 

Theogeological,  -gnostic  :  see  THEO-. 

f  Theo-gonal,  a.  [irreg.  f.  THEOGONY.]  =  next. 

i£«7  A.  HAMILTON  Neiu  Acc.  E.  hid.  I.  p.  vii,  Opportu 
nities  to  know  some  topographical,  historical,  and  theogonal 
Parts  of  this  Work,  from  the  Natives.  Ibid.  p.  xxi,  The 
theogonal  and  moral  Parts  may^  without  Doubt,  deserve 
some  serious  Thoughts  or  Attention. 

Theogonic  (J*&gp*nttc),  a.  [f.  as  next  +  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  theogony ;  of  the  nature  of 
theogony.  So  Theogo-nical  a. 

1840  tr.  C.  O.  Mailer's  Hist.  Lit.  Greece  xvi.  §  4.  234  They 
show  that  by  this  time  the  character  of  the  "theogonic  poetry 
had  been  changed,  and  that  Orphic  ideas  were  in  vogue. 
1846  GROTE  Greece  i.  xvi.  I.  493  The  acts  described  in  the 
old  heroic  and  theogonic  legends.  1880  GLADSTONE  in  igM 
Cent.  Apr.  720 The  probable  forms  of  theogonic  and  anthropo- 
morphic  evolution.  1854  Mil. MAN  Lat.  Chr.  (1863)  II.  30 
To  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  with  the  *lheogoni- 
cal  system  of  Asia. 

Theogonist  (Kip'gonist).  [f-  next  +  -iST.  (In 
sense  2,T.  Gr.  Ofoyovos  born  of  God.)] 

1.  One  who  is  versed  in  or  treats  of  theogony. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iii.  §  13. 114  Such  Theologers 
as  these,  who  were  Theogonists,  and  Generated  all  the 
Gods.. out  of  Sensless  and  Stupid  Matter.  1845  MAURICK 
Mor,  $  Met.  Philos.  in  Encycl.  Metro}.  (1847)  II.  635/1 
Plato,  the  cosmogonist  and  theogonist,  is  another  man 
altogether  from  Plato  the  seeker  of  hidden  truth*;  in  the 
facts  which  lay  before  him.  1880  E.  MYERS  SRschyfas  in 
E.  Abbott  Hellenica  16  If  Pindar  and  Aeschylus  treated  the 
primitive  theogonies  with  reverence,  it  was  not  the  reverence 
of  a  primitive  theogonist. 

If  2.  erron.  One  who  is  born  of  God. 

1833  Erasers  Afag;  VIII.  570  [In]  Genesis,  .it  is.  .stated 
that  the  aboriginal  races  of  just  men  distinguished  them 
selves  by  this.. title,  Alibenim,  theogonists,  or  God's  sons, 
from  the  atheistical  Sathanists,  or  evil-seekers. 

So  Theo'gonism,  a  system  or  theory  of  theo 
gony;  Theo'tfonite  =  sense  2. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intett.  Syst.  Pref.  34  That  strange  kind 
of  Religious  Atheism,  or  Atheistick  Theogonism,  which 
asserted..  Beings,  .called  by  them  Gods;.  .Generated  at  First 
out  of  Night  and  Chaos.. and  Corruptible  again  into  the 
same.  Ibid.  Contents  i.  v.  726  A  certain  kind  of  Aiheistick 
Theism,  or  Theogonism,  which  acknowledging  a  God  or 
Soul  of  the  World,.. supposed  Him. .to  have  emerged  out 
of  Night  and  Chaos.  1831  Eraser's  Mag.  IV.  94  He  [Lord 
Brougham]  assumes  too  much  of  the  theogonite  to  be  wise, 
i).  Also  8-9  erron.  -geny . 
36 


THEOLATBY. 

[ad.  Gr.  6cayovia  generation  or  birth  of  the  gods, 
f.  6(6s  god  +  -yovia  a  begetting.  So  F.  thtlogome.] 
The  generation  of  the  gods;  esp.  an  account  or 
theory,  or  the  belief  or  study,  of  the  genealogy  or 
birth  of  the  deities  of  heathen  mythology. 

1612  SELDEN  Illnstr.  Drayton's  Poly-alt,  xi.  183,  I  imagine 
many  of  their  descents  were  iust  as  true  as  the  Theogonie  in 
Hesiod.  1656  BLOUNT  Ghssogr.,  Theogonie,  the  beginning 
or  generation  of  the  gods.  1748  HARTLEY  Obsem.  Matt 
n.  ii.  87  There  were  many  Cosmogonies  and  Theogonies 
current  amongst  the  Pagans.  >8S3MAX  MuLLEnC/:;/>j(i88o) 
I.  Hi.  73  In  the  Veda,  ..a  theosony  of  which  that  of  Hesiod  is 
but  the  last  chapter.  1859  '•  TAYLOK  Logic  in  Theol.  253 
Theogenies,  and  theories  of  the  universe. 

Theohuman,  theoktonic,  -ny  :  see  THEO-. 

Theolatry  ()>zV'latri).  [ad.  Gr.  eioKarpiia 
worship  of  God,  f.  S«os  God  +  \arpcia  worship  :  see 
-LATKY.]  The  worship  of  a  deity  or  deities. 

1806  Edin.  Rev.  VII.  487  The  distinction  between  hero- 
latry  and  theolatry,  or  the  sacred  rites  of  heroes  and  the 
sacred  rites  of  Gods,  was  perfectly  well  known  in  Greece. 
1887  J.  C.  MORRISON  Service  of  Man  265  The  worship  of 
deities  has  passed  into  the  service  of  man.  Instead  of  Theo 
latry  we  have  antiiropolatry. 

Theolepsy  O~-«lepsi).  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  6(o\ijif/ta, 
f.  0«os  god  +  -Aiy^ia,  f.  \rjif/ii  seizure,  f.  \anBavtiv, 
root  Aa/3-  to  take.]  Seizure  or  possession  by  a  deity, 
inspiration.  So  Theole'ptic  [Gr.  SeoXTjiTTiK-os 
adj.],  one  possessed  or  inspired  by  a  deity. 

188:  W.  ALEXANDER  Speaker's  Comn,.  N.  T.  IV.  332/2 
The  streets  of  Ephesus  were  fall  of  theoleptics  and  con- 
vulsionaries.  1886  MAUDSLEV  Nat.  Causes  ff  Supernat. 
Seemings  222  The  incoherent  utterances  which  .  .  the  theo- 
leptic.  .poured  out  under  divine  compulsion.  Ilnd.  315 
Neither  theolepsy,  nor  diabolepsy,  nor  any  other  lepsy  in  the 
sense  of  possession  of  the  individual  by  an  external  power. 

Theolog,  obs.  form  of  THEOLOGDE. 

Theologal  (»-logal),  a.  and  sb.  [a.  F.  tMo- 
logal  'adj.  and  sb.  (i4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  Gr.- 
L.  theolog-us  theologian  :  see  -AL.] 

t  A.  adj.  in  theologal  virtues  [OF.  vertus  thto- 
logales  (i4thc.)]:  see  THEOLOGICAL  a.  i.  06s. 

1484  CAXTON  Chivalry  71  Of  the  seuen  vertues  thre  ben 
theologale  or  deuyne  and  the  other  four  ben  cardynal.  The 
theologal  ben  fayth,  hope  and  charyte.  1502  Ord.  Crystal 
Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  i.  v.  48  There  ben  tbre  vertues  theo- 
logales  &  infuses.  1610  DONNE  t'sendo-martyr  100  Theo- 
logall  vertues,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  are  jnfus'd  from 
God.  Ibid.  210  This  is  not  meant  onely  of  Charitie,  as  it  is 
a  Theologall  vertue. 

B.  sb.  R.  C.  Ch.  A  lecturer  on  theology  and 
Holy  Scripture  attached  to  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church.  Also  called  theologtis  and  canon  theo 
logian. 

1638  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  Ill)  173  To  Monsieur 
Senne,  Theologall  of  the  Church  of  Saints.  1872  JERVIS 
Gallican  Ch.  I.  xi.  389  note,  The  theologal  enjoyed  a  canonry 
by  virtue  of  his  office. 

t  Theo-logant.  Obs.  rare'1,  [ad.  med.  I,,  theo- 
logant-em,  pres.  pple.  of  theologart,  -art  (Du  Cange) 
to  theologize  :  see  -ANT.]  =THEOLOGKK. 

1678  MARVELL  De/.  J.  Home  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  1169 
The  Thtologants  of  former  and  later  times  .  .  have  attempted 
to  clamber  [etc.]. 

Theologaster  (h?>logae-st3j).  [a.  med.L. 
theologaster  (Luther  ifi'8),  f.  theolog-us  theologian  : 
see  -ASTER.]  A  shallow  or  paltry  theologian;  a 
smatterer  or  pretender  in  theology. 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  n.  ii.  in,  The  like  measure  is 
offered  unto  God  himself  by  a  company  of  theologasters. 
1642  H.  MOKE  Song  Soul  Interpr.  Words,  Superficiall  con 
ceited  Theologasters  .  .  having  but  the  surface  and  thin 
imagination  of  divinity.  1^44  WARBURTON  Rent.  Occas. 
ReJJ.  l.App.  134  This  sorelydistressesour'i'heologaster.  1888 
SCHAFF  Hist.  Chr.  Ch.  VI.  in.  lix.  322  The  furious  decree 
of  the  Parisian  theologasters, 

Hence  Theologa-stric  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
tlieologaster  ;  in  quot.  as  sb.  a  theologaster. 

1894  FROUDF.  Erasmus'  Life  #  Lett.  iv.  65,  I  am  speaking 
merely  of  the  theologastrics  of  our  own  time,  whose  brains 
are  the  rottenest. 


Theologate  OV'loga).  R.  C.  Ch.    [ad.  mod. 

L.  theologat-tis  ,  f.  theolog-us  theologian  :  see  -ATE!.] 

1.  The  course  in  theology  prescribed  for  candi 
dates  for  the  priesthood. 

1889  in  WORCESTER  Suppl. 

2.  A  theological  college  or  seminary. 

1884  Mrs.  Cablet-wood's  Jrnls.  v.  169  note,  The  Jesuit 
College  at  Liege,  the  theologate  of  the  Knglish  Province. 
1898  Month  Oct.  439  The  Professor  of  Holy  Scripture  at 
the  great  Jesuit  Theologate  of  Woodstock.  1906  Tablet 
15  Sept.  401  Ditton  Hall,  not  far  from  Liverpool,  where  the 
exiled  German  province  then  had  its  theologate. 

Theologe,  obs.  form  of  THEOLOGUK. 

Theologer  (]»'if\od^ai}.  Now  ?•««;.  [f.  stem 
of  Gr.-L.  theolog-us  or  Eng.  theolog-y  +  -EB  1  :  see 
-LOGEB.]  One  who  studies  or  busies  himself  with 
theology  ;  =  THEOLOGIAN  (but  now  with  less  im 
plication  of  scholarship).  a.  In  reference  to 
Christianity  or  other  monotheistic  religion. 

1588  J.  HARVEY  Disc.  Provl.  37  After  which  last  nianer 
may  our  diuines,  or  Theologers  be  termed  prophets,  but  not 
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Athanasius.  1849  O.  BROWNSON  W£s.  VII.  16  The  theo- 
logical  speculations  of  theologers,  as  he  [Dr.  Eushnell]  con 
temptuously  calls  them. 

D.  In  reference  to  pagan  religions. 
1609  HOLLAND  A  HIM.  Marcett,  :66That . .  Goddesse  Themis, 
whom.,  the  antient  Theologers  have  shrined  in  theverie  bed 


and  throne  of  Jupiter.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  Pref. 
38  The  Pagan  Theologers.  .acknowledged  one  Sovereign.. 
Deity,  from  which  all  their  other  Gods  were  Generated  or 


opher  or  Theologei 
1756  AMORV  Rttncle  (1770)  II.  126  To  make  me  a  theologcr, 
that  1   might  be  an  able  defender  of  the  Creed  of  St. 


Created.  1724  COLLINS  Grounds  Chr.  Relig,  i.  xi.  83  Alle 
gory  was  in  use  among  the  Pagans ;  being  cultivated  by 
many  of  the  Philosophers  themselves  as  well  as  by  Theo 
logers.  1876  HLACKIE  Lang.ty  Lit.  Highl.Scotl.  ii.  70  The 
'Works  and  Days  '  of  the  old  Boeotian  theologer  [Hesiod].  > 

Theologian  (J^l^u'd^ian).  Also  5-6  -yen. 
[a.  F.  theologien  (i4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  th(o- 
logie  or  L.  theologia  THEOLOGY  ;  subseq.  assimi 
lated  to  L.  spelling :  see  -LOGIAN.]  One  who  is 
versed  in  theology ;  spec,  one  who  makes  a  study 
or  profession  of  theology ;  a  divine.  Also  attrib. 

1483  CAXTON  Cato  F  j  b,  The  phycycyen  was.  .ryght  good 
Theologyen  or  knowyng  the  dyuynescryptures.  1509  FISHER 
Funeral  Serin.  C'tess  Richmond  Wks,  (1876)  303  Whiche 
thinge  not  onely  the  theologyens  wytnesse,  but  the  phylo- 
sophers  also,  a  1627  HAYWARD  Ediv.  l'f(if>y>)  84  Some 
theologians  . .  desteining  their  professions  . .  by  publishing 
odious  vntruths.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v,  436  The  common 
gloss  Of  Theologians.  1760  ROBERTSON  Chas.  If,  xi.  III. 
352  The  abilities  or  zeal  of  theologians  long  exercised  in  dis. 
putation.  1836  H.  ROGKRS  jf.  Howe  ii.  (1863)  23  Professed 
theologians  were  not  the  parties  for  whom  the  Bible  was 
exclusively,  or  even  principally  intended.  1897  Scotsman 
26  May  10/6  My  theologian  judges  and  my  lay  judges. 

b.  In   reference   to  pagan   religions:  =  THEO- 
LOGEB  b.  rare. 

1603  HOLL_AND  Plutarch's  Mor.  1047  The  olde  Theolo 
gians  and  Divines.,  have  put  into  the  bands  of  the  images 
of  the  gods,  musicall  instruments.  1904  BUDGE  ydfy  ^th 
F-gyPt-  Rooms  Brit.  Mus.  127  Under  the  New  Empire  the 
votaries  of  Ra  formed  a  numerous  and  powerful  body,  and 
their  theologians  and  priests  endeavoured  to  impress  their 
views  on  the  country  in  general. 

c.  Canon  theologian  (R.  C.  Ch.)  =  THEOLOGAL  B. 
1885   Catk.  Diet,    (ed,   3)  s.  v.   Canon    Theologian^   The 

Council  of  Trent  directed,  .that.  .in.  .cathedral,  .or  even 
collegiate  churches  . .  a  Canon  Theologian  ..  should  be 
appointed. 

Theologic  Q/idp-dgik),  a.  (sb.}  [ad.  F.  Mo- 
logique  (i4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  theologic- 
jts,  a.  Gr.  QfoKoyttcoSy  f.  0(o\oyia  THEOLOGY.] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  theology ;   =  next,  2. 

1477  EARL  RivERS(Caxtpn)Z>/c/W78  Aristpteles.-lernedof 
plato . .  Ethikes  and  the  iiij  sciences  theologikes.  1669  GALE 
Crt.  Gentiles  i.  Introd.  4  Plato.,  derived  the  choisest  of  his 
contemplations,  both  Physiologic,  and  Theologic.  .from  the 
Jewish  Church.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  \.  iv.  323  It 
was  customary  with  the  Egyptian  Priests,  to  entitle  their 
own  Philosopbick  and  Theologick  Books,  to  Hermes.  1780 
H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Cole  4  July,  I  hate  theologic  or  political 
controversy,  a  1876  M.  COLLINS  TJi.  in  Garden  (1880)  II.  237 
These  young  theologic  adepts  fancy  they  know  everything. 

f2.    =  THEOLOGICAL  a.  i.  06s.  rare. 

1605  DRAYTON  Man  in  Moone  488  Those  Hierarchies.. 
\Vhose  Orders..  Make  up  that  holy  Theologike  nine: 
Thrones,  Cherubin,  and  Seraphin  [etc.].  1637  HBYWOOD 
London1  s  Mirr.  Wks.  1874  IV.  514  The  Theologicke  vertues, 
the  three  Graces,  And  Charities  have  here  their  severall 
places. 

B.  absol.  as  sb.  (pi.}  Theological  matters,  rare. 

1728  YOUNG  Love  Fame  v.  374  These.,  who  thus  excell  In 
Theologicks. 

Theological  (b/^V'd^ikal),  a.  (sb.)  [ad.  med. 
L.  theologtcalis  (Duns  Scotus  a  1308),  f.  L.  theolo- 
gicus  (see  prec.)  -j-  -a/is,  -AL  :  see  -ICAL.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  word  of  God,  i.e.  the 
Bible  ;  scriptural :   cf.  THEOLOGY  2  ;  in  theological 
virtiies    \virtutes  theologicxt    Albertus    Magnus], 
applied  to  faith,  hope,  and  charity  (i  Cor.  xiii.  13), 
as  distinct  from  the  earlier  four  cardinal  virtues  of 
Plato  and  the  Stoics  (cf.  TEMPERANCE,  Note). 

(From  the  contemporary  senses  of  theologia^  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  original  meaning  ;  but  other  reasons  for  and 
explanations  of  the  name  were  current  from  Aquinas  onward : 
see  the  quots. ;  cf.  also  c  1380  WYCLIF  De  Eccl.  ii.  Sel.  Wks. 
III.340  pes  two  godliche  virtues  [faith  and  hope].  The 
ancient  pre-Christian  virtues  were  called  virtutes  cardinales 
A.D.  379,  by  Ambrose  Exc.  Satyri  i.  57.) 

[148*  :  cf.  THEOLOGAL.]  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531) 
142  The  rofe  y*  couereth  all  is  the  theologicall  vertue,  hope. 
1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisius'  Catech.  184  The  vertues  (quhilk 
I  hawe  called  theological  and  cardinal).  1607-12  BACON 
£ss.t  Goodness  (Arb.)  198  Goodnes  aunswares  to  the  Theo- 
logicall  vertue,  Charitie,  and  admittes  not  excesse,  but  errour. 
1616  BULLOKAR  Eng.  Expos. ,  Theologicall  vertues^  Faith, 
Hope  and  Charity  are  so  called,  because  they  haue  their 
obiect  and  end  in  God.  1660  R.  COKE  Power  fy  Subj. 
14  By  Theological  virtues  I  do  not  mean  only  those  three 
most  eminent  virtues  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  but  all 
those  actions  of  obedience  due  to  them . . ;  to  whom  I  owe  my 
obedience  not  by  any  Law  of  Nature,  but  as  commanded  by 
God  in  the  Scriptures.  1875  MANNING  Mission  H.  Ghost  iit. 
82  Faith  is  called  a  theological  virtue,  because  it  unites  the 
soul  with  its  Maker.  1909  OTTLEY  Chr.  Ideas  $•  /deals  i. 
vi.  98  Faith,  hope,  and  love  are  commonly  called  '  theological 
virtues ',  for  reasons  which  Aquinas  briefly  enumerates. 
They  have,  he  says,  God  for  their  object;  they  [etc.]. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  theology ; 
dealing  with  or  treating  of  theology. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  1304  The  Theologicall 
interpretations  that  the  Stoicks  give  out :  for  they  holde, 
that  the  generative  and  nutritive  Spirit,  is  Bacchus,  1664 
JKK.  TAYLOR  Dissuas.  Popery  u.  i.  ii.  (1667)  89  It  is  cited.. 
in  the  decrees  of  the  Popes,  and  in  the  Theological  sums 


THEOLOGIST. 

of  great  Divines.  1780  HAKRIS  Philol.  Enq.  Wks.  (1841)  541 
Among  their  [the  Arabians']  theological  works,  there  are 
some  upon  the  principles  of  the  mystic  divinity.  1780 
BENTHAM  Princ.  Legisl.  Introd.  ii.  §  18  The  theological 
principle  ;  meaning  that  principle  which  professes  to  recur 
for  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong  to  the  will  of  God. 
1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Charmed  Sen  i,  Frederick  was  a 
theological  student  in  the  university  at  Wilna.  1861 
STANLEY  East.  Ch.  i.  (1869)  23  The  Athanasian  controversy 
.  .is,  strictly  speaking,  theological  ;  unlike  the  Pelagian  or 
the  Lutheran  controversies,  it  relates  not  to  man,  but  to 
God.  1904  Times  4  May  2/6  The  abolition  of  all  theological 
tests  and  sectarian  teaching  during  school  hours. 
B.  sb.  1  1.  pi.  The  theological  virtues.  Obs. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decncordon  (1602)  138  Three  speciall 
frincipiii  or  causes..  called  of  Diuines  the  three  Theo- 
loglcals,.  .faith,,  .charitie,.  .hope. 

1  2.  //,  Theological  matters  or  principles.  Obs. 

a  1626  W.  SCLATER  E*p.  4//*  ch.  Rom.  Ep.  Ded.,  The  great 
est  patterne,  and  example  for  men  to  live  by:.  .whether  in 
your  Naturalls,  or  in  your  Morals,  or  in  your  Theological  Is. 
1774  J.  HUTTON  in  Mme.  D'Arblay's  Early  Diary  (1889) 
I*  JO3»  I  have  found  much  pleasure  in  Madame  de 
Mamtenon's  Letters  (except  in  Theologicals  and  Spirituals). 

3.  A  man  trained  at  a  theological  college. 

1866  S.  B.  JAMES  Duty  $  Doctr.  (1871)  18  University 
clergy  are  rarer,  and  theologicals  and  literates  more 
numerous. 

Theologically  (JwV'dsikali),  adv.  [f.  THEO 
LOGICAL  +  -LY^.]  In  a  theological  manner  ;  from 
a  theological  point  of  view;  according  to  the 
principles  of  theology  ;  as  regards  theology. 

1611  COTGR.,  Theologale  went.  Theologically,  diuinely. 
1617  MORVSON  I  tin.  n.  165  To  speake  theologically,  God  pre 
serves  us,  but  stil  in  our  waies,  1681  FLAVEL  Meth.  Grace 
v.  95  Though  a  man  be  physically  a  living  man,..  yet  his 
soul  having  no  union  with  Christ,  he  is  theologically  a  dead 
man,  1773  JOHNSON  7  May,  in  Boswell,  He  may  be  morally 
or  theologically  wrong  in  restraining  the  propagation  of 
opinions,  which  he  thinks  dangerous,  but  he  is  politically 
right.  1845  FORD  Handbk.  Spain  i.  70  It  was  long  a  dis 
puted  point  in  Spain  whether  chocolate  did  or  did  not 
break  fast  theologically.  1874  P.  BAYNE  in  Contemp.  Rer. 
Oct.  708  He  liked  them  to  be  theologically  in  sympathy  with 
the  Reformation.  1905  W.  SANDAY  Crit.  Fourth  Gosp.  v. 
145  The  simple  peasants  of  Galilee  needed  moral  teaching; 
whereas  the  theologically  minded  inhabitants  of  Judaea 
called  out  more  of  a  theology. 

Theologician  (Wip^dgi-Jan).  Now^wr.  Also 
7  -itian.  [if.  L.  theofagic-us  THEOLOGIC  +  -IAN  :  see 
-ICIAN.]  -»  THEOLOGIAN. 

c  1560  in  500  Yrs.  Chaucer  Criticisms  (Chaucer  Sec.)  95 
Geffery  Chaucer..  was  a  sharpe  Logician,  a  sweete  Rheto 
rician,  a  pure  Poett,  a  graue  Philosopher,  and  a  sacred 
theologician.  1647  W.  BROWNE  tr.  Potexander  i.  in.  60 
Though  I  am  a  weake  Theologitian  I  dare  assure  my  selfe 
[etc.]-  1757  MRS.  GRIFFITH  Lett.  Henry  fy  Frances  (1767) 
II.  no  The  same  error.  .which  theologiclans  attribute  to 
the  heathen  Romans.  1898  AUAMSON  Life  J.  Morison 
xv.  171  Mr.  Melkle  was  pre-eminently  the  theologician  of 
the  group. 

TheplOgico-  (Wfe^dgiktf),  combining  form 
from  Gr.  fleoAo-yi/fo-s  THEOLOGICAL:  'theologic 
ally-,  theological  and  .  .  '  ;  as  in  theologico-astro' 
nomical,  -ethical^  -historical^  -metaphysical  ,  -mili 
tary  t  -moral)  -natural,  -political  adjs.  ;  also  with 
sbs.,  as  in  theologic  o-  politician. 

1800  COLERIDGE  Lett.,  to  Southey(i$9$)  323  A  *theologico- 
astronomical  hypothesis.  1837  LEWIS  Lett.  (1870)85  *Theo- 
logico-ethical  opinions.  1842  BAHHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Sen  n. 
Lay  St.  Cuthbert  Introd,,  The  extracts,  .may  be  considered 
as  *theologico-historical.  1897  Daily  News  21  Oct.  8/3  A 
*theologico-metaphysical  speculator  of  no  mean  capacity, 
18*7  G.  S.  FABER  Sacr.  Calcnd,  Prophecy  (1844)  III.  229 
The  *theologico-military  exploits  of  the  Saracens  and  the 
Turks.  £•1644  An  Enquiry,  etc.  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Main.)  V. 
498  The  *theologico-moral  design  of  convincing  unnatural 
sinners.  1782  BECKFORD/£a/r,etc.  (1834)  I.  iii.  330  A  *theo- 
logico-natural  history  of  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes.  1680  R. 
MANSELL  Narr.  Popish  Plot  Addr.  bj  b,  These  vTheologico- 
Political  Quacks.  (  1657-83  EVELYN  Hist.  &*&f.(l9y3)  II. 
271  The  *Theologico-politician  Spinosa. 


Theologism  (Jw^-lod.siz'm).  [f.  THEOLOGIST 
or  THEOLOGIZE  :  see  -ISM  ;  cf.  F.  thtologisme 
(Littr£).]  The  action  or  product  of  theologizing  ; 
theological  speculation  or  system  :  usually  in  a 
derogatory  sense. 

1867  WESTCOTT  in  Contemp.  Rev.  VI.  407  The  potential 
creed  of  the  mass,  springing  out  of  spontaneous  polytheism 
and  tending  to  theologism.  1901  J.  K,  INGRAM  in  Academy 
28  Sept.  256/2  Theologism,  especially  in  its  monotheistic 
form.  1908  Hibhert  Jrnl.  July  924  Dr.  White's  book,  .has 
opened  Mr.  TyrrelPs  eyes  to  all  the  vileness  of  theologism. 

Theologist  (J>*ip'16dgist).  [ad.  med.L.  theo- 
logista  (Luther  1519  Wks.  (1884)  II.  161),  agent-n. 
f.  theologizare  :  see  THEOLOGIZE  and  -IST.] 

A  professed  theologian,  a.  In  reference  to 
heathen  religions  :  —  THEOLOGER  b.  (Used  of 
ancient  or  modern  writers  on  these.)  Now  rare. 

a  1638  MEDE  Apostasy  Later  Times  (1641)  19  Their  Theo- 
logists  bring  in  another  kinde  of  Daemons  more  high  and 
sublime,  a  1638  —  IVks.  (1672)  626,  I  take  the  word  Aat- 
ndctoc..in  the  better..  sense,  as  it  was..  taken  among  the 
Theologists  and  Philosophers  of  the  Gentiles.  1755  Gentl. 
Mag.  XXV.  58/1,  1  am  informed  by  a  most  learned.. 
theologist,  that  Tantalus  did  not  incur  the  displeasure  of 
Jupiter  till  after  the  accident  which  happened  to  his  son. 
1816  G.  S.  FABKR  Orig.  Pagan  Idol.  II,  102  The  other 
philosophizing  theologists  of  the  east. 

b.  In  reference  to  Christianity  or  other  mono 
theistic  religion  :  =  THEOLOGER  a. 

1641  EARL  MONM,  tr.  Biondis  Civil  Warrcs  v.  109  The 


THEOLOGIUM 

schoolc  of  Theologists  who  bay  that  by  sinning  hee  lost 
what  hee  had  received  by  favo_ur.  1668  KKANCO  Truth 
Springing  i  The  generally-received  Opinion  amongst  the 
Jews  Theologies,  .  .  That  the  Lord  governeth  onely  the 
people  of  Israel  with  his  peculiar  and  particular  Providence. 
1774  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  I.  Diss.  u.  42  Anseltn,  an 
acute  metaphysician  and  theologisL  Ibid.  75  These  visionary 
theologisls  never  explained  or  illustrated  any  scriptural 
topic.  1857  BADEN-POWELL  in  O.\fard  Ess.  181  The 
generality  of  these  later  natural  theologists. 
c.  Iii  derogatory  sense  :  cf.  THEOLOGISM. 

ipoo  A.  M.  CHRISTIE  tr.  Hist.  Germ.  People  Mid.  Ages 
III.  57  His  opponents  were  not  theologians  but  theologists. 
Theologiuni  (JwolOidsarom).  Gr.  Ami,;. 
Also  in  Gr.  form  theologeion  (-gsiyn).  [mod. 
L.,  ad.  Gr.  fleoA.o-yffoi'  (see  def.),  f.  fffo-,  THEO-  + 
\oyaov  speaking-place.]  In  the  ancient  theatre,  a 
small  balcony  above  the  stage,  from  which  those 
impersonating  the  gods  spoke. 

1888  inCasselfs  Encycl.  Dut.  1889  A.  E.  HAIGH  Attic 
TJieatre  iv.  §  8.  193  Another  appliance  for  exhibiting  gods 
in  a  supernatural  manner  was  the  theologeion. 

Tlieo:logiza'tion.  rare.  Also  6  -saeioun.  [f. 
as  next,  perh.  through  a  med.L.  *t/tco!ogizatio  :  see 
-ATION.]  The  action  of  theologizing. 

1x1519  SKEI.TON  Kcflyc.  Wks.  1843  '•  2°9.  The  tetrycall 
theologisaciounofthesedemydiuines,andStoicallstudiantes, 

Theologize  (.KiC'lodgaiz),  v.  [In  sense  I,  ad. 
med.L.  theologizare  (Albertus  Magnus  c  1250;  also 
in  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus,  Wyclif,  etc.),  f.  theologia 
THEOLOGY:  see  -IZE.  So  F.  th^ologiser  (Godef. 
Compl.^}.  But  the  trans,  senses  may  have  been 
formed  later  directly  from  theology  '.] 

1.  iiitr.  To  play  the  theologian  ;  to  discourse  or 
reason  theologically  ;  to  speculate  in  theology. 

1656  BLOUNT  Gtossogr.,  Theologize,  to  preach  or  play  the 
Divine.  1663  H.  MORE  Philos.  Writ.  Pref.  Gen.  (1712)  6 
My  Design,  which  is  not  to  Theologize  in  Philosophy.  1721 
EARL  NOTTINGHAM  Answ.to  WhuteHyjiavn  Christians 
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and  knawyn  of  gret  bownte.    c  1470  HENRYSON  Qrphcus 


. 

have  been  taught  to  Theologize  of  Him.     1826  G.  S.  FABKR 
Dijfic.  Romanism  (1853)  158  Justin,  .theologises  in  manner 
following.    1875  E.  WHITE  Life  in  Christ  Pref.  (1878)  4 
When   they  do  theologise..on  the  question  whether  the    j 
existing  human  race  owes  its  being  to  law  or  to  grace. 

2.  trans.  To  render  theological  ;  to  conform  to 
theology  ;  to  treat  theologically. 

1649  V.  WEIGELIUS  (title)  Astrologie  Theologized  :  wherein    \ 
is  set  forth  what  Astrologie,  and  the  light  of  Nature  is-  1873 
H.  ROGERS  Orig:.  Bible  vii.  (1875)  295  Voltaire  said  that  Pascal 
had  illustrated.,  his  genius.,  by  theologising  two  things  that 
seemed  not  made  for  theology  —  wit  and  pleasantry. 

t8.  To  attribute  divinity  to  ;  to  treat  as  of  divine 
or  spiritual  nature.  Also  intr.  or  absol.  Obs. 

1678  CUDWORTH  fntcU.  Syst.  i.  i.  §  33.  40  The  same  persons 
did.  .both  Atomize  in  their  Physiology,  taking  away  all  Sub 
stantial  Forms..,  and  also  Theologize  or  Incorporealize, 
asserting  Souls  to  be  a  Substance  really  distinct  from  Matter 
and  Immortal.  Ibid.  iv.  §  17,  298  In  which  Orphick  Fables, 
not  only  the  Things  of  Nature,  and  Parts  of  the  World  were 
all  Theologized,  but  also  all  manner  of  Humane  Passions.  . 
attributed  to  the  Gods. 

Hence  Theologizing  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a.  ;  also 
Theo'loffizer,  one  who  theologizes,  a  theologer. 

1685  BOYLE  Enq.  Notion  Nat.  iv.  (1686)  93  The  ancient 
Egyptian  *Theologizers..look'd  upon  the  Sun  and  Moon.  . 
as  the  chief  Gods.  1693  J.  EDWARDS  Author.  O.  ff  N.  Test. 
9.;  Epicharmus,  Thales,  Plato,  and  all  the  Greek  theolo- 
gizers.  1857-8  SEARS  Athaii.  8  Theologizers  of  the  school 
we  describe.  1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  in.  136  Origen's 
allegoric  mode  of  "Theologising.  1833  J.  H.  NEWMAN 
Aritins  u.  iv.  (1876)  190  The  introduction  of  a  subtle  and 
irreverent  question,  whenever  the  theologizing  Sophists 
should  choose  to  raise  it.  1881  G.  A.  SIMCOX  in  Academy 
7  May  330  An  instructive  contrast  to  much  fashionable 
theologising. 

TheologO-  (Ju'ip-logo),  combining  form  repr.  Gr. 
ff(o\6yo-s  a  theologian  :  as  in  theo'logo-inquisi- 
to'rial  adj.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  theological 
inquisitor  ;  theo'logo-ju'rist,  a  jurist  who  treats 
of  theology. 

1802-12  BENTHAM  Ration.  Judic.  F.vid.  (1827)  I.  555  The 
character  of  theologo  -  inquisitorial  despotism.  a  1843 
SOUTHEV  Doctor  clxxii.  (1848)  448/2  'The  title  of  Christ  to 
Klernal  Life_  is  become  absolute,  —  by  absolute  ',—  says  this 
theologo-jurist  [J.  Asgill],  —  '  I  mean  discharged  from  all 
tenure  or  condition,  and  consequently  from  all  forfeiture1. 
" 


).    PI.  -a  (-a),    [a.  Gr.  Ofokoyov/ifvov,  neut. 
of  pr.   pple.  pass,   of  9fo\oyf?v  to  theologize,  f. 
6(0X070$  theologian.]     A  theological  statement  or 
utterance  on  theology  :  distinguished  from  an  in-    J 
spired  doctrine  or  revelation. 

1891  Brit,  n'eeklyzt)  Oct.  i  What  gives  this  dubious  theo- 
logoumenon  its  importance  in  Dr.  Dale's  system  is  the 
connection  into  which  he  brings  it  with  the  doctrine  of 
propitiation.  1895  Jf.  DENNEY  Stud.  Theol.  iii.  52  His 
utterances  on  this  point  may  be  disregarded  as  private  theo- 
logoumena.  1906  D,  W,  FORKKST  A  itthor.  Christ  vi.  ix.  330 
It  can  only  rank  as  a  theologoumenon  of  Peter. 

Theologue  (K'<n^).  Also  5-7  theologe, 
6-9  theolog.  [ad.  L.  thcolog-us,  a.  Gr.  ^0X0705 
one  who  treats,  or  gives  an  account,  of  the  gods 
(e.  g.  Hesiod,  Orpheus),  or  of  God  ;  f.  0f6s  God  + 
\i-fnr  to  discourse:  see  -LOGUE.  Before  c  1600 
app.  only  Sc.  :  cf.  ASTKOLOGUE.] 

I.   =  THEOLOGIAN.     Now  rare. 

c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  ix.  x.vi.  2237  (MS.  Colt.)  Master 
Henry  of  Ward!a\v..A  theologe  solcmpnc?  was  he  Kende, 


loggis.  1603  TIMME  Quersit.  Ded.  i  Moses,  that  auncient 
theologue.  i68a  H.  MORE  Annot.  Glanvill's  Lux  O.  62 
The  dry  Dreams,  .of  earthly  either  Philosophers  or  Theo- 
logs.  1693  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  807  A  bad  Astronomer,  a 
worse  Theologe,  and  the  worst  of  all  Physiologers.  a  1734 
NORTH  Exam.  in.  ix.  §  7  (1740)  652  It  is  not  for  a  Layman 
to  act  the  Theologue.  1859  I.  TAYLOR  Logic  in  Theot.  147 
The  writings  of  the  great  theologue  of  LJethlehein,  Jerome. 

2.   A  theological  student.   U.S.  colloq. 

(Prob. after  Ger.  theofog.) 

1663  BLAIK  Autobiog.  ii.  (1848)  42  My  refusal  would  very 
much  grieve  all  the  young  theologues.  x8io-i6  O'CoNOR 
Cflumbanns*  Lett,  vi.  in  Barrister  Theologues  of  the 
poddlel  1884  Jrnl.  Educ.  XIX.  327  The  theologs  who 
graduate  from  Lombard  will  stand  high  in  their  profession. 

Theology  (K^-ldd^i).  Also  4  teologye,  4-7 
theologie  (5  -i,  6  -ye),  [a.  F.  thtofagie  ;i4th  c. 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  theologia^  a.  Or.  fooAo-yta, 
abstr.  sb.  f.  6(o\6y-os :  see  prec.  and  -LOGY.  For 
the  early  sense-history  see  Note  below.] 

1.  The  study  or  science  which  treats  of  God,  His 
nature  and  attributes,  and  His  relations  with  man 
and  the  universe  ;  '  the  science  of  things  divine ' 
(Hooker);  divinity. 

Dogmatic  theology,  theology  as  authoritatively  held  and 
taught  by  the  church;  a  scientific  .statement  of  Christum 
dogma.  Natural  theology ^  theology  based  upon  reasoning 
from  natural  factsapart  from  revelation.  Pastoral  theology ^ 
that  branch  of  theology  which  deals  with  religious  truth 
in  its  relation  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  men,  and  the  'cure 
of  souls  ' :  see  PASTORAL  a.  4. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  xi.  136  Bote  Teologye  [I!,  x.  i3o, 
C.  xii.  129  theologie]  hab  teoned  me  ten  score  tymes ;  For 
be  more  I  muse  beron  |>e  nnstiloker  hit  semeb.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Pnrs.  T.  Pcj6g  The  exposition  of  this  booty  preyere 
.  .1  bi  take  to  thisemaistres  of  Theologie.  iMsAep.HAMILTON 
Catech,  (1884)  i  Doc  tours  of  Theologie  and  Canon  law.  1594 
HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  in.  viii.  §  1 1  The  whole  drift  of  the  scripture 
of  God,  what  is  it  but  only  to  teach  Theologie?  Theologie, 
what  is  it,  but  the  Science  of  things  Divine?  c  1698  LOCKE 
Cfnd.  Underst.  xxii,  Theology,  which,  containing  the  know 
ledge  of  God  and  His  creatures,  our  duty  to  him  and  our  fel 
low-creatures,  and  a  view  of  our  present  and  future  j>iate,  is 
the  comprehension  of  all  other  knowledge,  directed  to  its  true 
end.  174*  YOUNG  Nt,  Th.  iv.  73  Were  I  as  plump,  as  stall'd 
theology,  Wishing  would  wa*,te  me  to  this  shade  again. 
1837  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  (1847)  I.  i.  §  81.  72  Peter  Lombard, 
the  founder  of  systematic  theology  in  the  twelfth  century.  1845 
CORRIE  Thecl.  in  Encyd.  Mctrop.  857/1  Under  the  ..term 
Theology  we  comprehend  all  the  knowledge  which  man  can 
obtain  respecting  God,  whether  concerning  His  nature  and 
attributes,  or  concerning  the  relation  in  which  man  stands 
to  Him.  1874  J.  DUNCAN  Pulpit  fy  Commnn.  Table  73 
Polemical  theology  is  the  defence,  Practical  theology  the 
application,  of  Dogmatic  theology,  which  again  rests  upon 
Exegetical. 

b.  A  particular  theological  system  or  theory. 
1669  CALK  Crt.  Gentiles  i.  in.  iv.  53  Aristotle  wonderfully 
agrees  with  the  Mosaic  Theologie  herein.  1796  H.  HUNTER 
tr.  St. -Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  III.  734  Among  those 
questions,  two  hundred  referred  to  the  theology  of  the 
Hebrews.  1810  MACKINTOSH  Eth.  Philos.  Wks.  1846  I.  81 
Clarke,  .considered  such  a  scheme  as  the  only  security 
against  Hobbism,  and  probably  also  against  the  Calvinistic 
theology.  1837  HALLAM  f/ist.  Lit.  (1847)  I.  i.  §  18.  13  The 
scholastic  theology.. was,  in  its  general  principle,  an  alliance 
between  faith  and  reason.  1874  J.  11.  BROWN  Higher  Life 
xx.  408  There  lies  a  meaning  in  these  glorious  words.. for 
which  there  is  no  room  that  I  can  see  in  any  of  our  theologies. 
1899  C.  K.  PAUL  Mem.  iv.  130  There  [at  Eton]  in  1841  [some"] 
of  us.. became  conscious  of  the  great  stir  which  was  going 
on  at  Oxford  ;  a  few  of  our  masters  were  falling  under  the 
influence  of  the  new  theology.  1907  Standardly  Jan.  9/4 
Latest  development  of '  New  Theology '. 

C.  Applied  to  pagan  or  non-Christian  systems. 
166*  STII.LINGFL,  Orig.  Sacr.  I.  ii.  §  8  Had  we  no  other 
demonstration  of  the  greatness  of  mans  Apostacy  and 
degeneracy,  the  ./Egyptian  Theology  would  be  an  irrefrag 
able  evidence  of  it.  1677  GILPIN  Demonol.  (1867)  201  The 
Gentile  theology  of  demons  is  the  thing  which  Paul 
prophesies  should  be  introduced  into  Christianity.  1712 
ADDISON  Spect.  No.  471  p  8  Our  Forefather,  according  to 
the  Pagan  Theology,  had  a  great  Vessel  presented  him  by 
Pandora.  1841  ELPHINSTONK  Hist.  India  u.  iv.  (1845)  I.  211 
Their  theology,  mythology,  philosophy, . .  are  almost  entirely 
of  the  Hindu  family. 

f2.  Rarely  used  for  Holy  Scripture.  So  late 
Gr.  9fo\oyia  (Pseudo-Dion,  de  C&l.  Hier.  9  §  3), 
med.L.  theologia.  Obs. 

[Cf.  a  1149  Hugo  de  S.  I'ictore  (in  Migne  IOQI  O,  Theolo 
gia,  id  est  divina  scriptura.J  1494  FABVAN  Chron.  vn.ccxx. 
242  This  Lamfranke . .  was  perfytely  lerned  in  the  scyence  of 
theologie  or  holy  wrytte.  [Cf.  1653  MILTON  Hirelings  (1659) 
98  The  study  of  Scripture  (which  is  the  only  true  theologie).] 
fb.  Hence,  Virtues  of  theology  (also  vertues 
theofagyeS)  (?) theologycs}  =  'theological  virtues': 
see  THEOLOGICAL  i.  Obs. 

i4*a  tr.  Secreta  Secrtrt,t  Priv.  Priv.  124  The  prologe  of 
the  iiij".  Cardynale  vertues,  declarynge  the  .iije.  verities  of 
theologie,  and  foure  maner  of  goodis.  Ibid.  145  Ther  byth 
thre  Vertues  pryncipalle  of  theologi  or  dyuynte,  y-callid  in 
lateyne  Fides,  Spes,  Caritas.  150*  Ord.  Crystcn  Afcit  (W. 
deW.  1506)  u.  i.  85  The  thre  vertues  theologyes  ortliuynes. 
f3.  Metaphysics.  (See  Note  below.)  Obs. 
!39oGowERCV«/niI.  86-7  Theorique.  .slant  departed  upon 
thre,  The  ferste..Is  cleped  in  Philosophic  The  science  of 
Theologie,  That  other  named  is  Phisique,  The  thridde  is 
seid  Mathematique.  Theologie  is  that  science  Which  unto 
nun  yifth  evidence  Of  thing  which  is  noght  bodely.  c  1425 
(?)  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  859  Arsmetry,  Geometry  with 
Astronomy, ..Nobyll  Theology,  and  Curporall  Phy>jk. 


THEOMORPHIC. 

[Note,  Gr.  0toAoyia  meant  'an  account  of  the  gods,  or  of 
God  (whether  legendary  or  philosophical)  '.  Varro,  follow 
ing  the  Stoics,  distinguished  three  kinds  of  theolo%iat  mythi 
cal,  natural  (rational),  anil  civil,  the  last  being  the  knowledge 
of  the  due  rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion.  This  threefold 
division  is  referred  to  also  by  Tertullian  and  St.  Augustine. 
In  Christian  Greek,  the  vb.  0eoAoyeiV  was  used—  'to  speak 
of  as-  God,  to  attribute  deity  to  ',  whence  (JtoAoyia  liad  the 
specific  sense  of  '  the  ascription  of  a  divine  nature  to  Christ  ', 
in  contrast  to  oucoro^ia,  the  doctrine  of  his  incarnation  and 
human  nature.  Another  patristic  fir.  use,  arising  out  of  the 
primary  sense,  was  '  the  account  of  Gud,  or  record  of  God's 
ways,  as  given  in  theliible',  whence  the  late  Gr.  and  med.L, 
use  of  theologia  for  tbe  Scriptures  themselves.  In  tht.-  i^thc. 
(1121-40)  Abelard  applied  the  term  to  a  philosophical  treat 
ment  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  which,  though 
at  first  strongly  condemned,  became  current,  and,  in  thi:, 
sense,  '  theologia  '  came  to  designate  a  department  of  aiudein  ic 
study,  the  text-books  of  which  were  the  LJible  and  the  Sen 
tences  (from  the  Father;-)  of  Peter  Lombard.  Hence  the 
earliest  Eng.  use.  (The  passage  from  Gower  in  sense  3 
is  derived  ultimately  from  Aristotle's  division  of  the  theoretic 
forms  of  philosophy  into  ^.atfjj/xaTixTJ,  tfrvviKT),  fleoAoyt*^,  the 
last  being  what  we  should  call  metaphysics,  which  included 
his  doctrine  of  the  divine  nature.)] 


fThe-olony.    Obs. 


[ad.  med.L.  thco- 


loneutn  tax,  impost,  corruption  of  late  L.  telonium 
(-eum}y  in  Vulg.,  ad.  Gr.  T(\WUOV  toll-house, 
custom-house.]  Payment  of  taxes,  tolls,  or  imposts. 
i6ioW.  FOLK  iNCFiAM^/r/^.y«;z«y  in.  iv,  Immunities  and 
Exemptions  from  Theolonie,  Pontage,  Picage,  Murage  [etc.]. 

Theomacliy  OKifmftki).  Also  6  in  (Jr.-L. 
form  theoraachia  (b/fcmse'kia).  [ad.  Gr.  0€o/ja\(a, 
f.  0(us  god  +  -/*ax<a  fighting.] 

•(•1.  A  striving  or  warring  against  God;  opposi 
tion  to  the  will  of  God.  b.  spec.  See  qtiot.  Obs. 

i5;p-6  LAMBARUE  Peramb.  Kent  (iS.6)  327  The  whole 
religion  of  Papistrie  .  .  is  Theomachia  and  nothing  else.  1598 
BACON  Sacr,  Medit.  xi.  (Arb.)  127  AtheismeandTheomachte 
rebelleth  and  mutineth  against  the  power  of  God.  1633  T. 
ADAMS  Exp.  -2  i'ttcr  ii.  3  A  theomiuhy,  a  desperate  w;:r 
against  heaven.  i6y)  C.  NESSE  O.  *,-  A'.  Tc*t.  I.  134  Thi^ 
tbeomachy  or  rebelling  against  God. 

b.  1656  CLOUNT  G/aw^fT.,  Thecuifichy^  warring  or  fighting 
against  the  gods,  as  the  old  Giants  are  feigned  to  have  done. 

2.  A  battle  or  strife  among  the1  gods  :  esp.  in 
reference  to  that  narrated  in  Homer's  Iliad. 

1858  GLADSTONE  1  1  oncer  \\.  ii.  77  When  we  come  to  discuss 
the  position  of  Latona,  both  generally  and  in  the  Theo- 
machy,  1865—  Farewell  Addr.  Etiiit.  Univ.  29  Xanthos, 
a  river  god,  appears  in  the  Theomathy.  1878  —  Prim. 
Hotncr  vi.  §  27.  83  Artemis  ..  is  sorely  belaboured,  in  the 
Theomachy,  by  the  strong  arm  of  Hera. 

Hence  [or  from  Gr.  foo/xax-o?]  Theoinachist 
(h/Vmakist),  one  who  fights  against  God. 

1794  MATHIAS  Pun.  Lit.  (1798)  18  The  continued  labours 
of  the  arch  Theomachistof  the  age,  .  .that.,  conflict  which  he 
maintained,  during..  a  long  and  impious  life,  against  the 
spiritual  '  kingdoms  of  God  and  of  his  Christ  '.  1871  T.  HARDY 
Desperate  Remedies  viii,  To  resist  fate  with  the  vindictive 
determination  of  a  Theomachist: 

t  Theoma'gic,  a.  (s&.)  Obs.  rare.  [f.  THEO-  + 
MAGIC.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  magic  claiming  to  be 
wrought  by  divine  aid.  b.  Theoma-gics  sh.  pi.  , 
the  principles  and  practice  of  '  theomagic  '  art.  So 
t  Tlieonia-gical  a.  ;  f  Tlieomagi  cian,  one  who 
practises  'theomagics\ 


1650  H.  MQRtOiserv.  in  Enthus.  Tri.,  etc.  (1656)  F  j,  The 
..Magicall   Multiplication,   or   Theomagical    fecundity    of 
your  Divine  Writings.     Ibid.  72  Anthroposophus  would  be 
a  rare  Theomagician  indeed.      Ibid.  76  We  will   set  the 
saddle  on  the  right  Horse  j  and  this  Theomagick  jade  shall 
bear  the  blame.      Ibid.   127  His  strange  mysteries  of  his 
Theomagick  stone.  1651  —  Second  Lash.  ibid.  170  A  publick 
professor  of  Theomagicks.     1656  BLOUNT  Glosso^r.^  Theo* 
magical^  pertaining  to  the  wisdome  of  God,  or  that  works 
wonders  by  his  help. 

Theomammonist :  see  THEO-. 
TlieomailCy  ()>r0ma?nsi).     [ad.  Gr.  OfopavTfia 

spirit  of  prophecy,  f.  Ocvs  god  +  fjtavr€ia  divination  : 
see  -MANCY.J  A  kind  of  divination  :  see  quots. 

1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  i.  xii.  56  These  kinds  of  foretelling 
events   were  accounted   Theomancy,  or    Prophecy.      1807 
ROBINSON  Archxoi.  Gratia  in.  xii.  257  Theomancy  is  distin 
guished    from   oracular  divination,   which  was  commonly 
limited  to  a  fixed  and  stated  time,  and  always  to  a  certain 
place  ;  whilst  the  ^eo^arrdf  were  free  and  unconfined,  and 
able  to  offer  sacrifices,  and  perform  other  prophetic  rites, 
at  any  time,  and  in  any  part  of  the  world.      1841  BRANOK 
Dict.Sc.t  etc.,  Theomancy,  a  name,  .given  to  that  species  of 
divination  which  was  drawn  from  the  responses  of  oracles. ., 
or  from  the  predictions  of  sibyls  and  others  supposed  to  be 
immediately  inspired  by  some  divinity. 

Hence  Theoma  ntic  a.t  pertaining  to  theomancy. 
m    1620  MIDDLETON  &  ROWLEY  World  Tost  at  Tennis  258 
"Strike,  by  white  art,  a  theomantic  power,  Maine  divine. 
1684  tr.  Agripfitis  Van.  Arts  xlvii.  122  This  part,  .is  twofold : 
Arithmantick.  .and  Theomantick,  which  searches  into  the 
niysteries  of  the  Divine  Majesty. 

Theomania,-iac,toTheoruonism:  see  THEO-. 

f  Theomeny.    Obs.  rare—0,     [ad.  Gr. 
trie  wrath  of  God,  f.  0(v$  God  +  prjvis  wrath.] 

1683  COCKKRAM,  Thcowcnic,  the  wrath  of  God.  1656 
Ui.ouNT  Gtossogr.)  Theominy. 

Theomorphic  (bwm^jfik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  9(6- 
poptpos  of  divine  form  (f.  0t6-$  god  +  pop<fni  form)  -f 
-ic.J  Having  the  form  or  likeness  of  God ;  of  or 
pertaining  to  theomorphism. 

1870  J.  H,  BLUNT  Diet.  Theol.  324/2  Although  the  Creator 
thus  made  man  theomorphic,  we  are  not  to  think  of  God  as 
anthropomorphic.  1889  A.  MOORE  Christian  Doctr.  God  in 
Lux  Mundi  64  A  iheomorphic  view  of  mail  is  of  the  essence 
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of  his  faith.  1894  J.  R.  ILLINGWORTH  Personality  Hum. 
$  Dir.  viii.  (18951  214  Our  anthropomorphic  language 
follows  from  our  theomorphic  minds.  1897  O  i  TLEY  A  spects 
O.  Test.  vii.  340  Mosaism  recognizes,  so  to  speak,  the  tneo- 
morphic  structure  of  man. 

So  Theomo  rphism,  the  doctrine  that  man  has 
the  form  or  likeness  of  God  ;  Theomo'rphize  v., 
trans,  to  form  in  the  image  of  God. 

1886  MIVART  in  Fortn.  Kev.  Jan.  63  A  natural  and  inno 
cuous  Anthropomorphism  of  the  intellect— which ..  may  be 
more  properly  called  Theomorphism.  1897  T.  STEPHENS  in 
Evang.  Mag.  June  289  Theomorphism  in  the  doctrine  of 
man  has  eone  on  side  by  side  with  anthropomorphism  in  the 
doctrine  of  God.  1905.  J.  ORR  Probl.  O.  Test.  v.  118  God, 
in  creating,  tbeomorphises  man. 

The:0-mythology.  [f.THEO-  +  MYTHOLOGY. 
(Cf.  Gr.  OK>nv8ia  divine  lore,  mythology.)]  A 
combination  of  theology  and  mythology.  Hence 
Theo-mytho-log-er. 

1858  GLADSTONE  Homer  II.  l.  2  That  which,  following 
German  example,  I  have  denominated  the  Iheo-mytnology 
of  Homer.  By  that  term  it  seems  not  improper  to  designate 
a  mixture  of  theology  and  mythology.  Ibid.  v.  366, 1  have  a 
lively  conviction  that  Homer  was  (so  to  speak)  the  theomy- 
thologer  who  moulded  these  materials  into  system.  1868  — 
Juv.Mimdi  ix.  (1870)  349  The  will  and  power  of  the 
Olympian  deities . .  may  be  described,  from  its  mixed  character 
of  truth  and  fable,  as  the  Theomythology  of  the  poet 

Theonomy  (hz'ip'nomi).  [f.  Gr.  fleo-s  God  + 
-i/oju'a,  -KOMY,  after  Ger.  theoiwmie  (1838  in 
Heyse).]  Administration  or  government  by  God  ; 
the  condition  of  being  ruled  or  governed  by  God. 

1890  J.  F.  SMITH  tr.  PJleidercr's  Dcvelcpm.  Thtvl.  since 
Kant  I.  14  His  autonomy  must  therefore ..  be  an  actual 
(not  merely  subjectively  conceived)  theonomy.  1905  P.  r. 
FORSYIH  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Oct.  578  The  God  who  rules  us 
in  Christ  is  not  a  foreign  power.  Theonomy  is  not  hetero- 
nomy.  He,  our  law,  becomes  also  our  life. 

Theopanphilist,  -pantism  :  see  THEO-. 
Theopaschite  (J*pse-«kait).  Ch.  Hist.  Also 
6  -pasohit,  7  -passit.  [ad.  eccl.  L.  theopaschita, 
ad.  Gr.  flfoirewxiTJ/s,  f.  Ofo-s  god  +  irddx-f'"  to  suffer  : 
see  -ITE  1  i  a.]  A  member  of  a  Monophysite  sect 
of  the  6th  c.,  who  held  that  the  divine  nature  of 
Christ  suffered  on  the  Cross. 

1585  T.  ROGERS  39 /!>•/.  ii.  §  2  (1625)  n  Most  wicked  were 
the  opinions  of  those  men  which  held.  .that.  .Christ  had  a 
bodie  without  a  soule ;  as  thought,  .the  Theopaschites.  Ibid. 
§  4.  14  That  Christ  really  and  indeed,  hung  not  on  the 
crosse  :  for  his  passion  was  in  showe  onely,  said  the  Cerdo- 
nites  . .  and  the  Manicheans :  and  another  man,  salde  the 
Theopaschits,  . .  suffered,  and  hung  on  the  crosse.  1625 
GiLLiacr.  Philot.  iv.  32  Theerrours.  .of  the  Theopaschites, 
who  held  that  the  God-head  of  Christ  did  suffer,  while  His 
body  was  nayled  on  the  Crosse.  1874-86  J.  H.  BLUNT 
Diet  Sects,  etc.,  Thcofaschites,  a  sect  of  the  Monophysites 
who  maintained  that  Christ  having  only  one  Nature,  and 
that  the  Divine,  it  was  therefore  the  Divine  Nature  which 
suffered  .at  the  Crucifixion.  1882-3  Schajfs  Encj'il.  Rehg. 
Knowl.  III.  2346  Theopaschites  ..  a  by-name  applied  to 
such  as  accepted  the  formula,  that.. 'God  had  suH< 
been  crucified '. 

Hence  Theopasohitally  (-parskitali)  adv.,  in 
the  manner  of,  or  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Theopaschites ;  Theopaschittc  (-prcski'tik) 
a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Theopaschites^  or  their 
doctrine;  Theopaschitism  (-parskitiz'm),  the 
doctrine  or  tenets  of  the  Theopaschites.  So  Theo- 
paschist  (-pze'skist),  a  Theopaschite. 

1887  RICHTER  Lcvana  ix.  154  Theologians  are  active 
'Theopaschists.  1882  CAVE  &  BANKS  Ii.  Dorners  Chr. 
Doctr.  209  In  this  respect  it  speaks  quite  'Iheopaschitally. 
1803  E.  K.  MITCHELL  tr.  llarnack's  Hist.  Dogma  290  The 
carrying  out  of  the  *theopaschitic  formula.  1882-3  SchaJTs 
Encycl.  Rclig.  Knmul.  1. 463  A  revival  of . .  Patripassiamsm, 
or  *Theopaschitism; 


i. 

i-ATH v,  after  pathetic, ,]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  charac 
terized  by  theopathy :  see  quots. 

1748  HARTLEY  Obscrv.  Man  n.  in.  §  7-  3f  To  deduce 
practical  Rules  concerning  the  Theopathetic  Affections, 
Faith,  Fear,  Gratitude,  Hope,  Trust,  Resignation,  and  Love. 
iSto  W.  TAYLOR  Hist.  Sun'.  Germ.  Poetry  1 1.  5  All  these 
pu1)iications..tend  to  assuade  a  benevolent  sensibility,  theo. 
pathetic  affections,  and  evangelical  doctrines.  1856  K.  A. 
VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860)  I.  i.  v.  27  There  are  three  kinds  of 
mysticism,  theopathetic,  theosophic,  theurgic.  Ibid.  31 
The  mystic  of  the  theopathetic  species  is  content  to  con. 
template,  to  feel,  or  to  act,  suffering  under  Deity,  in  his  sub- 
lime  passivity.  1878  DOWUEN  Stud.  Lit.  197  Studying  the 
phenomena  of  morbid  theopathetic  emotion. 

b.  s/>.  (See  quot.) 

1860 GARDNER  Faiths World\\. 899/2  Tlteofathctics,  those 
mystics  who  have  resigned  themselves  more  or  less  passively 
to  an  imagined  divine  manifestation. 

Theopathic  QHpeVk), ".     [f-  next.]  =  prec. 

1846  WORCESTER  cites  Q.  Rev.  1864  Edin.  Rci>.  July  249 
One  of  those  rare  beings ..  whose  temperament,  so  to  speak, 
is  theopathic.  1899  Q.  />'«'.  July  101  The  theopathic  and 
contemplative  quietism  of  the  East.  . 

Theopathy  (KifpSW-  U-  THEO-  +  -PATHY. 
Cf.  Gr.  tffomi&eia  the  suffering  of  God.]  Sym 
pathetic  passive  feeling  excited  by  the  contempla 
tion  of  God ;  susceptibility  to  this  feeling ;  sensi 
tiveness  or  responsiveness  to  divine  influence; 
pious  sentiment.  Cf.  THEOPATHETIC. 

1748  HARTLEY  Obsen:  Man  \.  iv.  §  5.  486  The  Pleasures 
and  Pains  of  Theopathy ;  under  this  Class  I  comprehend  all 
those  Pleasuresand  Pains,  which  ihe  Contemplation  of  God 
and  hi»  Attributes,  and  of  our  Relation  to  Him,  raises  up. 
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i8i6  SOUTHEY  Ess.  (1832)  I.  235  In  the  order  of  nature,  what 
Hartley  calls  theopathy,  is  not,  and  ought  not,  to  be  looked 
for,  as  the  predominant  feeling  of  youth.  1837  HALLAM 
Hist.  Lit.  III.  ii.  §  73  The  writings . .of  St.  Teresa  .are  fu  1 
of  a  mystical  theopathy.  1881  Cli.Q.  Rcv.fx,  1  he  Sufi  School, 
the  '  Methodists  of  the  East ',  as  Martyn  calls  them,  in 
reference  to  their  creedless  theopathy. 

Theophagous  (fziffagas),  a.  [f.  IHEO-  + 
-PHAGOUS.]  God-eating.  So  Theo'phagy  (-dgi), 
the  eating  of  God  (in  the  mass  or  communion  rite) ; 
Theo-phaffite  (-dz^it),  a  God-eater  (in  quot. 
altrib.}.  All  tioiice-wds.  (mostly  dyslogistic). 

1805  Monthly  Mag.  XX.  35  The  theophagite  cannibalism 
of  the  communion-rite.  1880  SWINBUKNK  in  Fortn.  J\cv. 
June  762  In  the  bosom  of  a  deicidal  and  theophagous 
Christianity.  Ibid.,  A  creed. .based  on  deicide  and  sustained 
on  theophagy'-  1907  Hibbert  Jml.  Apr.  684  The  origin  of 
the  rites  of  Theophagy  or  Communion. 

Theophany  (JwV'fani).  [ad.  L.  theophama 
(1:400  in  Rufinus),  a.  Gr.  6(oQa.vfia  and  6fo^ai/ia 
(neut.  pi.),  f.  6eos  god  +  ifxuveiv  to  show:  see 
-PHANY.  So  F.  thiophanie.  Cf.  TIFFANY.]  A 
manifestation  or  appearance  of  God  or  a  god  to  man. 

a  1633  AUSTIN  Mcdit.  (1635)  56  First,  the  Starre  manifested 
him .  .from  the  Heavens.  That's,  the  Epiphany :  Secondly,  it 
manifested  him  from  God  (in  Trinity):  for  hee  sent  the 
Starre.  There's,  the  Theophany.  And  lastly ;  It  manifested 
him  on  Earth  (in  Domo): . .  There's  the  Bethphany.  1677  GALE 
Crt.  Gentiles  II.  in.  193  Neither  was  the  name  T  heophame, 
which  signifies  the  apparition  of  God  or  the  Gods,  unusual 
even  among  the  Gentiles.  1854  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  MIL  v. 
III.  352  The  universe  is  but  a  sublime  Theophany,  a  visible 
manifestation  of  God.  1894  F.  WATSON  Genesis  a  true  Hist. 
vi  141  In  the  records  of  the  Theophanies  to  Joshua,  Gideon, 
and  Manoah.  Ibid.,  The  Theophany  to  Elijah  at  Horeb. 

b.  A  festival  celebrating  the  manifestation  of  a 
deity.  (Sometimes  spec,  applied  to  Christmas.) 

1745  A.  BUTLER  Lives  Saints  (1836)  I.  26  note,  The  Greeks 
still  keep  the  Epiphany  with  the  birth  of  Christ  on  Christmas- 
day  which  they  call  Theophany,  or  the  manifestation  of 
God  [1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Stiff.,  Theophania,  hofonu, 
.  .a  festival  observed  by  the  Delphians  upon  theday  whereon 
Apollo  first  manifested  himself  to  them.) 

Hence  Theopha'nic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  theo 
phany  ;  Theo-phanism,  theophany ;  Theo-pfca- 
nous  a.,  characterized  by  theophany. 

1882-3  Schafs  Encvcl.  Kelig.  Know!. III.  2346  No  vision 
is  without  a  "theophanic  element.  1886  C.  A.  BRIGGS 
Messianic  Prof/i.  1.  vi.  §  10.  20  It  is  the  theophanic  mani 
festation  of  God  in  forms  of  time  and  space  and  the  sphere 
of  physical  nature.  1849  LADY  WILDE  tr.  tfeinholifs  Sldonia. 
Sore.  in.  xiii.  II.  184  note.  All  the  'thepphanisms  (God- 
manifestations)  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  1909 
iqth  Cent.  Oct.  676  This  *theophanous  land. 

Theophilanthropist  Of^ifilseTitoypbt).  [f- 

erron.  employed  to  express  '  loving  God  and  man  ', 
though  etymologically  it  ought  to  mean  '  a  divine 
philanthropist '.]  A  member  of  a  sect  of  Deists 
which  appeared  in  France  in  1796. 

1797  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XXIV.  554  It  is  satis 
factory  to  observe  how  nearly  the  Theophilanthropists  agree 
with  the  morethinking  Christians.  1798  HEL.  M. WILLIAMS 
TourSwitzerl.  I.  v.  79  This  sect,  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Theophilanthropists,  the  friends  of  God  and  man.  1801 
BELSHAM  Geo.  Ill,  an.  179?  (R->,  The  Directory  gave 
great  encouragement  to  a  new  sect  recently  established 
under  the  name  of  theo-philanthropists.— These  religionists, 
rejecting  all  revelation,  confined  their  worship  to  one  Su- 
,  preme  Being.  1897  Daily  News  16  Jan.  6/2  The  Society  of 
1  Theophilanthropists,  whose  first  public  meeting  was  held  in 
Paris;  January  16,  1797,  was  of  purely  religious  origin. 
attrio.  1833  SOUTHKYI.I  Q.  AV^.XXVIII.  502  T  he  proffered 
service  of  the  Theophilanthropist  lecturers.  1882-3  Schajf  s 
~E,ieycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  III.  2347  God,  virtue,  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  formed  the  three  articles  of  the 
Theophilanthropist  creed. 

So  Theophi-lanthrope  [as  in  I1.]  in  same  sense  ; 
The:ophilanthro-pic,  -ical  adjs.,  of  or  pertaining 
to  theophilanthropy  or  theophilanthropists ;  The^o- 
phila-nthropism  =  next. 

1803  mSfirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  VII.  254  We  give  and  bequeath 
to  our  friend  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  Bible  of  the  • a  heo. 
philanthropes.  1843  tr.  Custine's  Empire  of  Czar  III.  64 
Their  whole  adjustment  reminds  oneof  thetheophllantnropes 
of  the  French  republic.  1797  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  An'. 
XXIII.  560  The  illuminated  or  «theophilanthropic  sect., 
who  are  supposed  to  reject  the  Old  and  to  socmlamxe 
the  New  Testament.  1895  PKKONNE  Veil  of  Liberty  389 
Jean  had  now  transformed  his  Huguenot  church  into  a 
Theophilanthropic  temple.  1804  LARWOOD  No  Gun  boats  32 
Having  revolted  from  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  and  thescheme 
of  "Theophilanthropism.  1860  GARDNER  Faiths  H  orMU. 
899/2  An  attempt  was  made  by  Lamennais  to  levive  iheo- 
philanthropism  in  1840,  but  it  utterly  failed. 

The:ophila-nthropy.    [a.  F.  tMophilan. 

thropie,  intended  to  express '  love  to  God  and  man  : 
cf.  prec.]  The  deistic  system  of  the  theophilanthro 
pists,  based  on  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  and 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

Theophilanthropy  was  adopted  in  France  as  a  substitute 
for  Roman  Catholicism.  It  died  out  c  1801-2.  . 

1798  W  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XXVII.  500  The  rise  of 
Martinism  and  of  Theophilanthropy.  1847  J.  HARE  Viet. 
Faith  7  His  Christianity.. has  been  stunted  and  enervated, 

.  into  a  sort  of  sentimental  theophilanthropy.  1895  PERONNE 
;  V//  of  Liberty  395  The  pastor  of  Versailles  closed  his 
church  and  reopened  it  to  preach  Theophilanthropy. 

Theophile,  -1st,  -philosophic  :  see  1  HEO-. 

II  Theophobia' I>«>if<?u'bia).  [f.THEO-  +  -PHOBIA. 

Cf.  F.  thiophobie(a  1 784  inLittre  £»///.).]  Anxious 


THEORBOED. 

fear  of  God  ;  dread  of  divine  anger ;  rarely,  aversion 
to  or  hatred  of  God.  So  Theophobist  (-£7'it5bist), 
one  who  is  affected  with  theophobia. 

1870  O.  W.  HOLMES  Mechanism  (1888)  105  Pascal,  whose 
reverence  amounted  to  *  theophobia.  iSSsSwiNBuuNE^/wc. 
(1886)  239  His  ..  masterpiece  of  Cain, ..might  seem  to.  a 
devout  spirit  to  have  been  dictated  by  actual  theophobia. 
1899  Expositor  Oct.  317  Those  men  laboured  under  a 
terrible  disease— it  is  called  Theophobia.  1883  MKS.  H. 
Vuattt.Amilfl  Jrnl.  II.  IH  A'lheuphobist,  whom  faith  in 
goodness  rouses  to  a  fury  of  contempt. 

Theophoric,  -ous,  -physical:  see  THEO-. 

Theophylline  ()>«>h-loin).  Chem.  [irreg.  f. 
mod.L.  t/iea  TEA  +  Gr.  <t>v\\ov  leaf  +  -IKE  5.]  A 
colourless  alkaloid,  C7H8N1OZ)  found  in  tea-leaves. 

1894  in  MORLEY  &  MUIR  Watts'  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  682/2. 
1899  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Tlieopliyllin, .  .an  alkaloid  discovered 
in  tea.  It  is  isomeric  with  the  base  obtained  from  cacao 
(theobromine)  and  with  paraxanthin,  but  differs  from  them 
in  its  reactions. 

Theopneust  ()>P0pni;7st),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  Ctd- 
TrvivtiTos,  {.  Sfu-s  God  +  -nvtvaros  inspired,  f.  stem 
irvev-  of  irvfiv  to  breathe,  blow.]  Divinely  inspired. 

1647  HAMMOND  Power  of 'Keys  iii.  30  Which  delivers  down 
all  the  books  which  make  up  our  Canon  of  Scripture,  for 
Canonical!,  and  Theopneust.  1806  G.  S.  FABER  Diss. 
Prophecies  (1814)  II.  314  The  promotion  of  image-worship, 
the  purpose  for  which  this  misnamed  theopneust  asseinbly 
met  together.  1885  tr.  Wellhnusen' s  Hist.  Israel  i.  iii.  48 
Their  polemic  is  a  purely  prophetic  one,  i.e.  individual, 
theopneust,.  .independent  of  all  traditional ..  opinions. 

So  Theopneu-stic  a.  in  same  sense;  Theo- 
pnevrsty  [Ger.  thtoptteustittJSjpjtK  '837)1  ^-  Mo- 
pneustie  (Littre')],  ||  Theopneu'stia  [Gr.  Qtmvm- 
<m'a],  divine  inspiration ;  also  Theopneustian. 

1660  S.  FISHER  Rnsticks  Alarm  iv.  i.  Wks.  (1679)592  Deny 
ing  any  such  *Theopneustian[«V],  Divine  Inspiration,  Reve 
lation,  Motion,  immediate  Mission.  1894  Thinker  VI.  67 
According  to  this  theory,  the  writers  of  the  books  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles  needed  and  received  less  of  *theopneustia 
than  the  prophet  Isaiah  or  the  Evangelist  John.  1827  HARE. 
Guesses  Ser.  I.  (1873)  209  Its  [Christianity's]  anthropo 
morphism  is  *theopneustic.  1847  J-  w-  DONALDSON  Vind. 
Protest.  Princ.  50  If  man  is,  in  his  higher  nature,  a  theopneu- 
stic  being.  1847  WEBSTER,  *  Theopneusty,  divine  inspiration. 

Theopo'litics,  sb.  pi.  rare.  [f.  THEO-  + 
POLITICS.]  Politics  based  on  the  law  of  God.  So 
Theopoliti'cian,  one  who  bases  his  politics  on 
conformity  to  the  will  of  God  or  the  divine  law; 
t  Theopo-lity,  a  polity  based  on  the  law  of  God. 

1736  BMLEY  (folio)  Pref.,  Theofoliticts . .  godly  or  divine 
Politics.  Ibid.,  Theopolily.  .a  godly  or  divine  Administra 
tion  of  the  Republick.  1867  Union  Rev.  July  346  He  is  not 
so  much  a  politician  asa  theopolitician. 

Theopsychism :  see  THEO-. 
Theor  (hroa).  Gr.  Antiq.  Also  in  L.  form 
theoTus.  [mod.  ad.  Gr.  6twp-6s  spectator,  one  who 
travels  in  order  to  see  things,  also  an  envoy,  am 
bassador  :  see  THEORY-.]  An  ambassador  or 
envoy  sent  on  behalf  of  a  state,  esp.  to  consult  an 
oracle  or  perform  a  religious  rite.  (Cf.  THEORY  2.) 
1847  GROTE  Greece  ll.  ix.  III.  37  The  Theors  or  sacred 
envoys.. appeared  with  ostentatious  pomp.  1849  Ibitl. 
11.  Iv.  VII.  73  The  tent  which  the  Athenian  theors  provided 
for  their  countrymen  visitors  to  the  games.  1873  SYMONDS 
Grk  Poets  iii.  90  He  went  as  a  Theorus  to  the  shrine  of 
Delphi. 

Theorbo  (J*V'Jk")-  Also  7  theorboe,  7-8 
-orba;  7  theorb',  7-8  -orb,  8-9  -orbe.  [ad.  F. 
Uorbe,  thtorbe  (171)1  c.),  ad.  It.  tiorka  'a  kind  of 
musicall  instrument  used  among  countrie  people' 
(Florio  1598),  Sp.  tiorba.  The  spelling  with  th 
appears  first  in  Eng.  (prob.  after  the  THEO-  group)  ; 
the  ending  -a  for  It.  and  Sp.  -a  occurs  in  other 
words:  see -ADO.  Origin  of  the  It.  word  unknown  : 
some  suggest  that  it  was  named  after  the  inventor.] 
A  large  kind  of  lute  with  a  double  neck  and  two 
sets  of  tuning-pegs,  the  lower  holding  the  melody 
strings  and  the  upper  the  bass  strings;  much  in 
vogue  in  the  i  ?th  century.  (Cf.  ARCHLUTE.) 

1605  CHAPMAN  .-Ii!  Fooles  Plays  1873  I.  144  Cor.  Take 
thy  Theorbo  for  my  sake  a  little.  I'al.  By  heauen,  this 
month  I  toucht  not  a  Theorbo.  1611  CORYAT  Crudities  252 
Two  singular  fellowes  played  together  vpon  Iheorbocs. 
i6«  BESI  OWES  Theoph.  1.  Iv,  There  sweet  Religion  strings 
and  tunes,  and  skrues  The  Souls  Theorb',  and  doth  infuse 
Grave  Dorick  Epods.  1690  SHADWELL  Am.  Bigot  iv.  i, 
I  had  provided  this  drum  to  sing  to,  which  is  better  than 
aTheorb.or  Harpsychord.  16971*.  C'tess D  A iinoy  s  frav. 
(1706)  258,  I  never  saw  any  Virginals  or  Theorbas  here. 
1800  E  GOSSE  7.  Donne  i.  28  A  madrigal  for  the  theorbo. 
1906  Blatkw.  Mag.  Sept.  338/2  The  whole  household  pur 
chased  Theorbes. 

attrib.  and  Comb.  1657  J.  GAMBLE  (title)  Ayres  and  Dia 
logues  To  be  Sung  to  the  Theorbo-Lute  or  Bass-Viol. 
1676  T.  MACE  Mustek's  Montim.  236  A  Stop.,  which 
my  Work-man  calls  the  Theorboe  Stop.  1688  PLAYEOKD 
(title)  Harmonia  Sacra  . .  :  with  a  Thorow-bass  for  the 
Theorbo-Lute,  Bass-Viol,  Harpsichord,  or  Organ.  1880 
SHORTHOUSE  j.Inglesaiit  xxii,  He  found  a  young  man,., 
playing  on  a  double-necked  theorbolute. 

Hence  Theo-rboed  (-o*&}  ppl.  a.,  converted  into 
a  theorbo  ;  Theo-rbist,  a  player  on  the  theorbo. 

1611  CORYAT  Crudities  2  -,2  These  two  Theorbists  concluded 
the  night's  musicke.  1889  A.  J.  HIPKINS  in  Grove  Diet. 
flus  IV.  100/2  Early  in  the  I7th  century  many  large  lutes 
had  been  altered  to  theorbos  by  substituting  double  necks 
for  the  original  single  ones. ..  The  theorbo  engraved  in 
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Merscnne's  '  Harmonie  Universelle  '  (Paris,  1636)  is  really  a 
theorboed  lute. 

Theorem  (tv'orem),  $b.  Also  6-7  -eme.  [ad. 
late  L.  thedrenict  (Gellius),  a.  Gr.  6iwpi]nat  -/xar-, 
spectacle,  speculation,  theory,  (in  Kticlid)  a  pro 
position  to  be  proved,  f.  Qtojpflv  to  be  a  spectator 
^ewpos),  to  look  at,  inspect.  Perh.  directly  a.  1'". 
thJoreme  (ttorewe  in  Rabelais).] 

A  universal  or  general  proposition  or  statement, 
not  self-evident  (thus  distinguished  from  an  AXIOM), 
but  demonstrable  by  argument  (in  the  strict  sense, 
by  necessary  reasoning) ;  '  a  demonstrable  theoreti 
cal  judgement '  (Abp.  Thomson). 

a.  In  Mathematics  and  Physics  ;  spec,  in  Geo 
metry,  a  proposition  embodying  merely  something 
to  be   proved,  as  distinguished   from  a  PROBLEM 
(sense  4),  which  embodies  something  to  be  done. 

Particular  theorems  are  usually  named  after  their  dis 
coverers  or  investigators,  as  Boole's,  Carnot's,  Cauchy's^ 
Caylcy's,  Clijfonfs^  Killers,  Fenuafs,  FenerbacKs,  Gali- 
he's,  Lagrangc's,  La>nbcrfst  Muclaiirin  s>  Newton's, 
Pappus's,  Pascal's,  Ptolemy's,  Kieniann's,  Syfoestfr*st 
Taylor's,  IVallis's,  Wilson's  (etc.)  theorem  ;  sometimes  by 
defining  adjectives,  as  the  BINOMIAL,  EXPONENTIAL,  MULTI 
NOMIAL  theorem. 

1551  KKCORDE  Pathiu.  Knowl.  Argts.,  The  Theoremes, 
(whiche  maye  be  called  approued  tnitht-s)  seruinge  for  the 
due  knowledge  and  sure  proofe  of  all  conclusions  ..  in 
(leometrye.  1570  BIM.INGSLKY  Euclid  \.  Introd.  8  A 
Theoreme,  is  a  proposition,  which  requireth  the  searching 
out  and  demonstration  of  some  propertie.  .of  some  figure. 
1613  SELDEN  in  Dray  ton  Poly-olb.  A  iij,  His  Geometricall 
Theorem  in  finding  the  squares  of  an  Orthogonal  triangles 
sides,  1753  FRANKLIN  Lett.  Wks.  1887  II.  253,  1  thank  you 
for  communicating  the  illustration  of  the  theorem  concerning 
light.  1806  HUTTON  Course  Math.  I.  2  A  Theorem  is 
a  demonstrative  proposition  ;  in  which  some  properly  is 
asserted,  and  the  truth  of  it  required  to  be  proved.  . . 
A  set  or  collection  of  such  Theorems  constitutes  a  Theory. 
1816  tr.  Lacreix's  Diff.  <y  Int.  Calculus  22  This  formula 
is  called  Taylor's  Theorem,  from  the  English  geometer  by 
whomitwasdiscovcred.  1862  H.  StfiXKXS. First Princ.  11.  XVL 
§  136  Geometrical  theorems  grew  out  of  empirical  methods. 

b.  In  general  sense,  or  in  reference  to  any  parti 
cular  science  or  technical  subject.     (In  quot.  1697 
applied  to  an  axiom.) 

1597  HOOKER  Eat.  Pol.  v.  Ixxvi.  §  2  The  first  being  a 
Theoreme  both  vnderstood  and  confest  of  all,  to  labour  in 
proofe  thereof  were  superfluous.  i6isCRooKK  Body  of  Man 
•17,  I  call  it  a  Science,  because  it  hath  \  niuersall  or  generall 
Theoremes  or  Maximes,  and  common  Notions.  1649  JEK. 
TAYLOR  Gt.  Exeinp.  \.  Ad  Sect.  vi.  105  Christian  Princes  can 
not  be  restrained  [frum  war]  with  the  engagements  and  peace 
ful  Theoremes  of.  .a  holy  Religion.  I&76COLKY  Astrol.  143 
Note  that  by  the  word  Theorem  is  understood  a  Speculation 
or  an  undoubted  Rule  or  Principle  in  any  Science  or  Art,  and 
is  that  which  respects  Contemplation  morethanPractice.  1697 
tr.  Burgtrsdicitts  his  Logic  i.x\\\.  goA.f[i0t//]  10..  .Ax.  u... 
These  Theorems,  .the  Sense  of  them  is  manifest  enough. 
1766  Btcc.VRiA  Ess.  Crimes  xiv.  (1793)  51  The  following 
general  theorem  is  of  great  use  in  determining  the  certainty 
of  facts.  1835  I.  TAYLOR  Sfir.  Despot,  iii.  101  In  working 
the  abstract  theorem  of  a  church  polity.  1864  BOWKN/.^'YC 
xi.  374  A  demonstrable  judgment,  or  one  which  is  announced 
as  needing  proof,  if  theoretical,  is  called  a  Theorem. 

Hence  The'oreiu  v. ,  trans,  to  express  in  or  by 
means  of  a  theorem. 

1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  \.  (1872)  23  They  are  matters  which 
refuse  to  be  theoremed  and  diagramed.  1891  G.  MKRLDITII 
One  o/our  Cong.  I.  vii.  121  Euclid  would  have  theorem'd  it 
out  for  you  at  a  glance. 

The  Or  em  at  ic  (b/'orernse'tik),  a.  [ad.  Gr. 
6e<*}prj(M.Ttf{6s,  f.  OtojprjuaT-,  THEOREM  +  -t«os,  -1C. 
C'f.  problematic.]  Pertaining  to,  by  means  of,  or 
of  the  nature  of  a  theorem.  Also  f  Theore- 
ma'tical  a.  Hence  Theorema'tically  <ulv.t  in 
the  way  of  or  by  means  of  a  theorem.  So  Tlieore- 
matist  (-e'matist),  one  who  discovers  or  formulates 
a  theorem.  Also  f  Theore'mic  a.  =  theoretiiatic ; 
f  The  oremist  ^  thcorcinatist* 

1656  B  LOU  NT  Gl0ssogr.t  *Theoreiiiatick  or  Theoretick, 
belonging  to  a  theoreme,  or  to  contemplation.  1879  W.  E. 
loKsitR  inT.  W.Reid  Life  (1888)  II.  224  The  old  principle 
was  the  Theorematic  rule  of  the  Sultan.  1908  Hibbcrt  Jrnl. 
Oct.  102  Theorematic  Demonstration.  1730  UAILEY  (folio), 
'  Theorematicalrf Theorems.  1755  JoiiNsoN.Theorematii  al, 
Theorematick,  Theoremick.  1652  UkyuHART  Jewel  Wks. 
(1834)  291  *TheorematicalIy  to  Infer  consequences  from 
infallible  maximes,  1788  T.  TAYLOR  Proclus  I.  109  We  ought 
to  conceive  all  those  thcorematically,  but  not  problemati 
cally,  1717  BAII.EY  voL  l\l*Thforcinatist,.ta.  Finder  out 
or  Producer  of  Theorems.  1701  GKKW  Cosm.  Sacra  n.  v. 
52  "Theoremick  Truth,  or  that  which  lies  in  the  Concep 
tions  we  have  of  Things.  1656  BLOCNT  Gloswgr.i  "Theorc- 
Jfiist,  a  professor  of  Theorems. 

Theoretic  (Jwore-tik),  a.  (j<5.)  [ad.  late  L. 
thedrttic-us  (a  397  Ambrosius  Exameron  I.  5  $  17, 
theoretics  artes  opposed  to  actuosiv},  a.  Gr.  OtupijTi- 
KOS  contemplative,  f.  0<af/n/r-o(  that  may  be  seen,  f. 
Qtuptiv  to  look  at,  contemplate,  inspect.  So 
Y.  thiforetique  (1721  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

fl.  Speculative.   Obs. 

1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  v.  (1701)  180/2  Of  Theoretick 
Philosophy  one  uart  enquires  into  things  immutable,  .and 
the  first  causes  of  things.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Tneoretick,  Tkeo- 
n'cal,  or  Thecrick,  belonging  to  Theory;  Speculative. 

2.  (Rendering  Gr.  OiajpjjTucus  in  Aristotle.)  Con 
templative,  as  opposed  to  active  or  practical  (irpa- 
KTUCVS)  :  cf.  CoNTiiMrL.vnvK  A.  3.  rare. 


1907  J-  btTH  in  Hibbert  Jrnl.  Oct.  117  In  Aristotle  we  find 
the  affirmation  of  the  superior  value,  .of  the  '  theoretic  '  or 
spiritual  life  to  the  practical  life. 

3.  =  THEORETICAL  .?. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Cormv.  (1662)  1.202  Attaining  to 
great  perfection  in  the  Theoretick,  and  practicall  parts  of 
those  professions.  1750  JOHNSON  RainbterNo.  77  T7  Few  men, 
celebrated  for  theoretick  wisdom,  live  with  conformity  to 
their  precepts.  1773  Life  N.  Frowde  65, 1  soon  reduced  my 
Theoretic  Knowledge  to  Practice.  1862  TYNDAI.L  Moun 
taineer,  ii.  10  Our  master  minds  built  their  theoretic  edifices 
upon  the  rock  of  fact. 

b.  =  THEORETICAL  2  b. 

1790  BURKK  Fr.  Rez>.  Wks.  V.  234  Is  it  then  true,  that., 
it  was  of  absolute  necessity  the  whole  fabrick  should  be., 
pulled  down,  and  the  area  cleared  for  the  erection  uf  a 
theoretick  experimental  edifice  in  its  place?  1837  CARLYI.K 
Fr.  Rev.  II.  i.  ii,  Plots  which  cannot  be  executed  ;  which 
ai  e  mostly  theoretic.  1856  KM  I-.KSOX  I'-ng.  Traits,  Univer 
sities  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  91  Seven  years'  residence  is  the 
theoretic  period  for  a  master's  degree. 

c.  Of  persons,  their  minds,  etc.  :  Versed  in  or 
proceeding  by  the  scientific  theory  of  the  subject ; 
opposed   to   empirical  \  also,  Given  to   theories  ; 
speculative;  theorizing:  sometimes  opp.  to  practi 
cal;  «=  THEORETICAL  3  a,  b. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS £><:£  s.v.,The  theoretic  phyMcians  ueie 
such  as  went  on  the  foot  of  reason,  in  opposition  to  the  em 
pirical  physicians,  uho  went  wholly  on  experience.  1783 
POTT  Chiruri*.  ll'ks.  II.  435  To  which  theoretic  ami  whim 
sical  people  have  assigned  this  disease.  1872  (ii-.o,  HUM: 
Middlent.  i,  Her  mind  was  theoretic,  and  yearned  by  its 
nature  after  some  lofty  conception  of  the  world.  Ibid. 
Ix.xxvi,  Distinguished  in  his  side  of  the  county  as  a  theoretic 
and  practical  farmer. 

4.  Relating  to  the  moral  perception  of  beauty. 
(Used  in  this  .sense  by  Kuskin,  in  preference  to  esthetic  ; 

see  quot.,  and  cf.  THEORIA  2.) 

1846  KUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  II.  in.  i.  \.  §  10  The  Theoretic 
faculty  is  concerned  with  the  moral  perception  and  appre 
ciation  of  ideas  of  beauty.     And  the  error  respecting  it  \*. . 
calling  it  ./Esthetic,  degrading  it  to  a  mere  operation  of  sense. 
B.  sb. 

1.  Usually  //.  :  Theory   (as  opposed   to  practlct 
practice);  theoretical  matters  [»  next,  P>.  . 

1656  SIANI.EY  Hist.  Phitos.  v.  (1701)  180/1  The  Science  of 
things  that  are  is  called  Theoretick  ;  of  tho^e  which  pertain 
to  Action  Practlck.  1706  PniLi.irs  (ed.  Kersey),  Tlicorc- 
ticks,  those  things  that  belong  to  the  Specnlati\e  part  of 
Physick.  1860  H.  B.  WILSON  in  Ess.  <y  Rev.  160  Morals 
come  before  contemplation,  ethics  before  theoretics.  1865 
HODGSON  Time  <y  Space  n.  ix.  §  63.  566  The  three  functions 
are  conation,  cognition,  and  feeling.  The  three  branches  of 
knowledge  founded  on  these  are  Technic,  Theoretic,  and 
Teleologic. 

2.  A  person  devoted  to  a  life  of  contemplation. 
iSee  quot. ;  cf.  2  above,  and  THEOUIC  sb.  4.) 

121832  UENTHAM  Deontology  (1834)  I.  54  A  band  of  men, 
whom. -he  [the  Moralist]  calls  theoretics.  These  men  look 
..to  contemplation  alone  for  the  sunimum  bomim...To 
reach  the  summit  of  human  felicity,  a  man  has  nothing  to 
do  but  to  contemplate.  Who  would  not  be  a  theoretic? 

Theoretical  vj>/~ore'tikal  }  a.  (s&.)  [f.  as  prec. 
-f  -AL  :  see  -ICAL.] 

•j"  1.  (In  sense  of  Gr.  flcwpj/Ti/cos,  L.  thedrSticus?) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  contemplation,  contemplative. 

1616  BULLOKAR  En£.  E.vj>os,,  Theoretical^  that  which 
belongeth  to  contemplation  or  inward  knowledge  of  a  thing. 
1623  COCKKRAM,  Theoretical^  belonging  to  studie  or  con- 
templation. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  or  relating  to  theory ;  of  the 
nature  of  or  consisting  in  theory.     Often  opp.  to 
practical. 

a  1651  J.  SMITH  Sel.  Disc.  vi.  207  They  fall  into  great  con 
fusions  in  many  theoretical  matters  of  no  small  moment. 
1700  C.  NKSSK  Anttd.  Armin.  11827)  99  The  persons., 
had  merely  escaped  ..  through  a  theoretical  knowledge 
of  the  Lord.  \"jvj-^\  CHAMHEKS  Cyct.  s.  v.  T/uoretict 
The  sciences  are  ordinarily  divided  into  theoretical,  as  the- 
°l°gy>  philosophy,  &c.,  and  practical,  as  medicine,  law, 
&c.  1770  COOK  I'oy.  round  World  n.  x.  (1773)  477  The 
theoretical  arguments  which  have  been  brought  to  prove 
that  the  existence  of  a  southern  continent  is  necessary  to 
preserve  an  equilibrium  between  the  two  hemispheres.  1830 
MACKINTOSH  Eth.  Philos.  Wks.  1846  I.  177  In  the  strictly 
theoretical  part  his  exposition  is  considerably  fuller.  1860 
MAUKY  Phys.  Ce^g,  Sea  (Low)  viii.  §  381  These  observations 
agree  with  the  theoretical  deductions.  1860  ABP.  THOMSON 
Laws  Th.  §  129.  274  Judgments  that  relate  to  speculation 
only  are  called  theoretical ;  those  which  refer  to  practice  are 
practical. 

b.  That  is  such  according  to  theory;  existing 
only  in  theory,  ideal,  hypothetical. 

1826  HENRY  Chent.  II.  699  The  theoretical  numbers  not 
agreeing  with  the  experimental  results,  which  are  tho?>e 
of  Dr.  John  Davy.  1883  SIR  N.  LINDI.EY  in  Laiu  Reft.  11 
Q.  B.  Div.  536  The  attachment  was  granted  for  something 
more  than  a  mere  theoretical  contempt.  1883  GILMOUR 
Mongols  xvii.  204  A  man.. whose  existence  is  evidently., 
theoretical. 

3.  a.  Of  the  mind  or  intellectual  faculties :  Hav 
ing  the  power  of  forming  theories ;  speculative. 

a  165*  J.  SMITH  Sel.  Disc.  iv.  115  As  for  the  mind  and 
theoretical  power.  1863  E.  V.  NKALK  Anal.  Th.  ^  Nat. 
117  The  intuitions  of  space  and  time,  and  the  conceptions  of 
relation  drawn  from  the  theoretical  reason. 

b.  Of  persons:  Addicted  to  theory;  construct 
ing  or  dealing  with  theories;  speculative. 

1840  CAKLYLK  Heroes  vt.  (1872)  an  What  is  to  be  done?.. 
a  question  which  theoretical  constitution-builders  may  find 
easy  to  answer.  1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  i.  (1860)  12  Doubts 
have  been  thrown  on  this  principle  only  by  theoretical 
writers.  1902  J.  DU.NNEY  Death  of  Ch>'i*t  iii.  121  The 


simplest  preacher  and  the  most  effective  is  always  the  mcit 
absolutely  theoretical. 

B.  si'.  (//.)  Theoretical  points  or  matters. 
1860  H.  U.  WILSON  in  fcss.  <V  Rev.  181   It  is.  .strange,  .to 
expect  all  ministers.,  to  be  uf  one  opinion  in  theoreticals. 

Theoretically,  <niv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ia  -.]  In  a 
theoretic  or  theoretical  manner. 

a.  In   the  way  of  or  by  means  of  theory  ;   in 
i    relation  to  theory.     (In  quot.   1701    pern.  =  con 
templatively,  speculatively.) 

1701   NOKRIS  Ideal  World  i.  v.  235  As  they  [the  Divine 

Idea*]  are  thu-,  independent  upon  the  existence  of  things  in 

nature,  so  also  upon  all  mind  or  understanding ..,  that  is, 

I   mean,  as   conceptive,    or   theoretically   considered.      1748 

HARTLEY  Obsen:  Man  i.  iii.  343  This  lessens  the  Different 

theoretically  also.     1831   UKKWSTKR  Optics  xxxiii.  §  163.  274 

Huygens.  .investigated  t lie  subject,  both  experimentally  and 

I     theoretically.     1886  Manch.  Exam.  6    fan.    }/ i   Questions 

'    which  are  theoretically  interesting  to  thoughtful  people  and 

!    practically  interesting  to  every  one. 

b.  According  to  theory,  in  theory,  ideally  ;  hypu- 
thetically  (as  opp.  to  actually;. 

1790  C.  C.  Pi.NCKM-.Y  in  Sparks  Corr.  Amcr.  Rei'.  IV.  ^,41 
('nc  i;iuat  advantage,  that  might  not  attend  a  Constitution 
theoretically  perfect.  1853  LYTION  My  Nwcl  m.  i\-,  The 
position  was  nut  <]uite  so  pleasant  as,  theoretically,  lie  had 
due  mud  it.  1875  Wm  i  NKV  Life  Lang.  iv.  67  The  possible 
number  of  human  articulations  is  theoretically  infinite. 

Theoretician  [J>/-oreti'Jan] .     [t.  THKOKETIC 

+  -IAN  :  see  -IC1AN,]  One  who  treats  of  or  studies 
the  theoretical  side  of  a  subject ;  =  THEORIST  i. 

1886  ('.  Rev,  Jan.  284  Not  a  mere  theoretician  or  '  statist  '. 
1891  Athcnxitin  -2')  Au-.  20.9/2  Among  imiMial  theoretician^ 
.Mr.  I'rout  occupies  a  distinguished  position. 

Theoretico-  (]vure'tik0),  combining  form  from 
Gr.  etvwTtK^-s  THEOKLTIC,  THEORETICAL,  as  in 
theore^tico-pra'ctical  a.,  pertaining  to  or  skilled 
in  the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice  of  a  subject. 

1832  AUSTIN  yn>-/A/>r.  uSjcj)  II.  1122  A  theoretico-pracli- 
cal  lawyer  extensively  versed  in  law. .and  in  the  sciennja 
I  related  to  law. 

II  Theoria  (J>/|G"'ria\  rare.  [a.  Gr.  6«upia  a 
looking  at,  contemplation,  f.  fawpciv  to  look  at.] 

tl.  V  Contemplation,  survey.    Off.  rare. 

1590  M.\R[.owK  ±mi Pt.  Taml'url.  iv.  iii,  My  luve,  In  wli.-m 
tliti  learned  Rablsis  of  this  as«  Might  find  as  many  wondrou.. 
miiacles  As  in  the  ihuoria,  of  the  world  ! 

2.  The  perception  of  beauty  regarded  as  a  moral 
faculty.  (Used  in  this  sense  by  Kuskin,  in  contra 
distinction  to  ivsthtsis  :  cf.  THEORETIC  a.  4. 

1846  RUSKIN  J/<'(/.  Paint.  II.  in.  i.  ii.  §  i  The  impressions 
of  beauty, .are  neither  sensual  nur  intellectual,  but  moral; 
and  for  the  faculty  receiving  them.,  no  term  can  be  more 

j  accurate,  .than  that  employed  by  the  Greeks, '  Theoretic ', 
which  I  pray  permission  ..to  use,  and  to  call  the  operation 
of  the  faculty  it:-elf,  Theoria.  Ibid.  §  6  The  mere  aiiini.il 
consciousness  of  ihe  pleasantness  I  call  /E>ihu>i"  ;  but  the 
exulting,  reverent,  and  giateful  perception  of  it  1  tall 
Theoria. 

Theoric  (frorik),  sb.  and  a.1  0/>s.  or  arch. 
Also  4-5  -ik,  4-7  -ike,  4-9  -ique,  5-6  -yke, 
-yque,  6-7  -icke,  -icque,  6-8  -ick.  [ME. 
thcoiique  in  Cower,  a.  OF.  theorique  (i3thc.  in 
Godef.,  opposed  to  pratique  practice",  prob.  repr. 
a  mcd.L.  theorua,  Gr.  &*<upucri  (not  recorded  in 
this  sense):  cf.  med.L.  iheoricns  adj.  (i3th  c.  in 
I)u  Cange)  in  vita  thcorica  the  contemplative  life. 
The  place  of  the  stress,  as  in  wtholiC)  is  due  to  b'r. 
derivation. 

(I,,  "theories  bb  ,  attributed  in  the  Diets,  to  Jerome,  is  now 
eliminated  as  an  error,  the  word  being  0toAoyi*»jf.)J 

A.  $b.  1.    —  THEORY  1  4,  5  :  chiefly  in  sense  4  b  ; 

often  opposed  \.Q  prat,  tic  or  practice.   Obs.  oiarc/i. 

1390  COWER  Con/.   III.    85   The   nature   of  Philosophic, 

Which  Aristotle. .  Declare th .  .As  of  thre  points  in  principal. 

.  \Vherof  the  ferste  in  special  Is  Theorize.  1483  CAXION 
(ic'ft/.  Leg.  389  b/z  Phylosopliye  is  deuyded  in  thre  in 
theoryque  in  practyque  and  in  logyque.  1565  J.  HALLK 
Hist.  Expost.  (Percy  Soc.)  42  Chirurgerye  cannot  be  per- 
fectlye  learned  wjthoule  theorike.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  I', 

,  i.  i.  52  So  that  the  Art  and  Practique  part  of  Life,  Must  be 
the  Mistresse  to  this  Theorique.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II. 
Kxplan.  Words,  Theoricke^  or  Theorttiguc^  contemplative 

|  knowledge  without  action  and  practise.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth. 
I.  i.  24.  1720  STKYPK  St<nvs  Sim'.  (1754)  I.  i.  vi.  32  2  Tin- 
great  French  Philosopher  Des  Cartes.,  telling  us, that,  from 
the  Theorique  of  the  Moon,  the  Moon  moves  so  in  her  ellip 
tical  Orb  letc.J.  1830  MissMnFORD  I'illa^e  Ser.  iv.  195 
These,  .matters,  .may  rather  be  termed  the  theorique  than 
the  practique  of  reform.  1853  [see  PKACTIC  sb^  i]. 

fb.  A  theoretical  treatise  or  discourse.   Obs. 

t  1391  CHAUCER  Astrol.  Prol.  3  The  .4.  partie  shal  ben  a 
theorik  to  declare  the  Moeuynge  of  the  celestial  bodies  with 
[K]  causes. 

fc.  pi.  Theories:    theoretical   statements   or 
notions;  theory;  often  opp.  \.v practicsw practice, 

1551  RECORDE  Pathw.  Knowl.  i.  Defin.,  As  they  in 
theyr  theorikes  (which  ar  only  mind  workes)  do  precUely 
vnderstand  these  definitions.  i6oa  BLUNDEVILLE  (title)  The 
Theoriques  of  the  seuen  Planets,  shewing  all  their  diuerse 
motions.  1637  WOTTON  Lett.  (1907)  II.  371  Hewas.-arare 
mathematician  even . .  in  algebra  and  the  theoriques.  a  1661 
FULLER  Worthies,  Cornw,  (1662)  1.202  At  well,  .was  well  seen 
in  theTheoricks  of  Physiclc,  and  happy  in  the  practise  thereof. 

1 2.  A  (mental ',  view  or  survey  ;  a  conspectus. 

1591  LAMBAKDE  Kiren.  Proheme  2  A  summarie  considera* 
tion  &  Theorique  of  the  whole  office  belonging  to  this  Ins- 
tice.  //*/</.  i.  4  heading)  The  First  Booke,  conteining  a  Theo- 
ricqvc[t\^.  i6oj,or  in^i^htjuf  the  office  of  the  I  uiticei  of  Peace. 


THEORIC. 

f3.  A  mechanical  device  theoretically  repre 
senting  or  explaining  a  natural  phenomenon.  Obs. 

1592  DEE  Cauf.  Rehears.  (Chetham  Soc.)  28  Divers  other 
itistrumentes  as  the  theorick  of  the  eighth  spheare,  the 
nyuth  and  tenth,  with  an  horizon  and  meridian  of  copper. 
1594  BLUNDEVII.  Exerc.  vi.  Introd.  (1636)  608  In  thel.imbe 
of  the  backe  part  is  described  the  Theorique  of  the  Sun,  to 
know  therby  in  what  signe  and  degree  the  Sun  is  everyday 
..by  laying  the  Diopter  thereto.  1637  W.  RAND  tr.  Gas- 
scndis  Life  Pciresc  i.  145  He  caused  a  mechanicall Theoric 
\f>rintcd  Theorie  ;  the  L.  is  theoricen  tnechanicam)  or 
Instrument  to  be  made.. that  ..  the  Places  of  the. .Stars 
might  be  calculated. 

1 4.  A  man  devoted  to  contemplation  or  specu 
lation  ;  a  member  of  a  contemplative  sect  of 
Essenes.  (Cf.  PRACTIC  sb.-)  Obs. 

1625  T.  GODWIN  Moses  fy  Aaron  i.  xii.  62  Of  these  Essenes 
there  were  two  sorts,  some  Theorikes,  giuing  themselues 
wholly  to  speculation  ;  others  Practicks,  laborious . .  in . . 
handy-crafts,  a  1641  BP.  KmimMSy Ads Q  Jlfo*.  vii.  (1642) 
430  The  one  sect  hee  names  Theoriques  or  Contenipkitors. 
1798  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XXVII.  212  To  the 
theories,  or  instructors,  a  supper  only. 

fB.  adj.  1.  =  THEORETIC  3,  THEORETICAL  2. 
(Often  opp.  to  praclic  =  practical.)  Obs. 

1551  RECORDE  1'athw.  Know!.  I.  Defin.,  This  exactnes  of 
definition  is  more  meeter  for  onlye  Theorike  speculation, 
then  for  practise  and  outwarde  worke.  1662  PLAYFOKD  Skill 
Mus.l.  (.(1674)5  A  trueRuleof  the  Theorick  part  of  Musick. 
1726  Ad;:  Caft.  R.  Boyle  (1768)  25  Gardening..  I  always 
took  Delight  in,  both  Theoric  and  Practic.  1804  W.TAYLOR 
in  Crit,  Kev,  Ser.  in.  III.  528  These  were  daily  instructed 
..both  in  the  theoric  and  practic  parts  of  the  Pythagorean  | 
philosophy. 

1 2.  Knowing  or  studying  the  theory  of  things ; 
theorizing  ;  contemplative,  speculative ;  =  THEO 
RETIC  a.  2,  3c,  THEORETICAL  i,  3.  Obs. 

IMS  "•  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  u.  iii,  According  to  our 
subdivision  of  a  courtier,  elementary,  practique,  _and  theo 
rique.  Your  courtier  theoric,  is  he  that  hath  arrived  to  his 
farthest,  and  doth  now  know  the  court  rather  by  specula 
tion  than  practice.  1602  PLAT  Dclightesfor  Ladies  Epi-t. 
(1605)  3  By  fancie  framde  within  a  theorique  braine.  1632 
MASSINGER  &  FIELD  Fatal  Dowry  \\.  i,  A  man  but  young, 
Yet  old  in  judgment;  theoric  and  practic  In  all  humanity. 

Theoric  (Hi?Tik),  a.2  Gr.  Antiq.  [ad.  Gr. 
flfoyxKos  pertaining  to  spectacles,  f.  Ofapia  viewing, 
beholding.]  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  public 
spectacles,  religious  functions,  and  solemn  em 
bassies  :  applied  esp.  to  a  fund  provided  for  these 
purposes  from  the  public  treasury  at  Athens.  (Cf. 
THEORY  2.) 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  By  the  law  of  Eubulus,  it 
was  made  a  capital  crime  to  pervert  the  theoric  money  to 
any  other  use  ;  even  to  employ  it  in  the  occasions  of  war. 
1852  GKOIE  Grecie  n.  Ixxv.  IX.  526  The  Theoric  Board,  or 
Paymasters  for  the  general  expenses  of  public  worship  and 
sacrifice.  1884  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  342  Pericles . .  by  his  theoric 
largesses,  helped  to  swell  the  city  mob  of  idlers. 

t  TheO'rical,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  THEORIC  <z.'  +• 
-AL:  see  -ICAL.] 

a.  =  THEORIC  a^  i.     (Often  opp.  to  practical.') 

1571  DIGGES  Pantout.  Epist.  *ij  b,  A  Discourse  Geome. 
tiicall  ..  containing  sundry  Theoricall  and  _  practical  I  pro 
positions,  a  1619  FOTHERBY  Atheoni.  n.  viii.  §  5  (1622)  292 
Wee  must..ioyne  theorical  and  practical!  verities  together. 
1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  §  230  Theoi  icall  or  practical!  phlebo 
tomy.  1730  MALCOLM  (title)  Anew  system  of  Arilhmetick 
Theorical  and  Practical. 

b.  =  THEORETICAL  3. 

1594  PLAT  Diuerse  new  Sorts  Soyle  26,  I  thinke  that  those 
..did  not  obtcine  thisskilby  any  truetheoricallimagination, 
but  .they  did  fynde  the  same  without  any  seeking.  1663 
COWLEY  I'erses  A>  Ess.,  Disc.  O.  Cromwell  (1669)  76,  I  see 
you  are  a  Pedant,  and  Platonical  Statesman,  a  Theorica! 
Common-wealths-man,  an  Utopian  Dreamer.  1730  MAL 
COLM  Syst.  A  rith.  Pref.  6  The  Theorical  writers  have  treated 
Arithmetick  as  a  Science. 

c.  Contemplative,  speculative,  rare. 

1612  T.  TAYLOR  Comm.  Titus  i.  15.  281  Their  cheife  and 
eminent  inward  parts  are  defiled,  whether  we  consider  the 
theoricall  part,  that  is,  the  minde  and  vnderstanding, . .  or 
the  practical!  facultie  (included  in  the  conscience).  1734 
WATERLAND  Doctrine  Holy  Trinity  513  That  Three-fold 
Method  of  commenting  which  St.  Jerome  lays  down;  namely, 
the  Historical,  Tropological,  and  Theorical ;  or,  in  more 
familiar  Terms,  the  literal,  moral,  and  sublime. 

t  Theo'rically,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  theory  ;  —  THEORETICALLY  a. 

1571  DIGGES  Pantom.  iv.  xxv.  Ggj,  Hitherto  haue  I  onely 
intreated  of  the  fiue  regulare  bodies,  Theorically  and  prac 
tically  opening  sundrie  meanes  to  search  out  the  proportion 
[etc.].  1640  QUABLES  Knchirid.  22  It  is  most  requisite  for 
a  Prince  to  prepare  against.. Warre,  both  Theorically  in 
reading  Heroick  Histories ;  and  practically,  in  maintaining 
Martiall  discipline.  1680  AUBREY  Lines,  W.  Holder  (1898) 
I.  404  He  is  very  musicall,both  theorically  and  practically. 

Theorician  ()>»orrjan).  [f.  (after  F.  tliioricicti) 
on  THEORIC  sb.  +  -IAN  ;  cf.  logician,  physician,  etc.] 
A  holder  of  a  theory ;  =  THEORIST. 

1841  Black-m.  Mag.  L.  16  To  examine  Mr.  Porter  the 
statistician,  to  discover  a  decisive  refutation  of  Mr.  Porter 
the  free-trade  theorician.  1895  Westm.  Gaz.  i  Oct.  3/1 
Some  editors,  .believed,  at  the  promptings  of  jealous  theo. 
ricians,  that  the  Pasteur  system  was  a  fallacy.  1905  At  he. 
iizuin  i6Scpt.  365  i  Two  other  poets,  .are.. considered  in 
these  pages  ;  and  then  some  theoncians. 

U  Theoricon  (}*,6Vrik|>n).  Gr.  Antiq.  Also 
-kon.  [a.  Gr.  Sfoipmov,  neut.  of  Otaipiicos  THEORIO 
«.-]  The  theoric  fund  in  ancient  Athens:  see 
THEORIC  a." 
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1828  tr.  Boeckh's  Public  Econ.  Athens). vt^ The  payment  ' 
of  the  Theoricon  out  of  the  public  money  was  first  intro 
duced  by  Pericles. ..  This  distribution  of  the  Theoricon  filled 
the  theatre.  1842  BKANDE  Diet.  6V.,  etc.,  Tlieoricon,  ill 
ancient  Attic  History,  the  name  given  to  that  portion  of 
the  revenue  of  the  state  w  hich  was . .  reserved  for  the  purpose 
oftheatricalrepresentations.  BKnG>Onc£nMBf  n.lxvi.  VIII. 
424  The  manager  of  the  Theurikon  or  religious  festival-fund. 

Theorism    i,)>/~'6riz'm).    rare.      [f.   as   next  +    j 
-ISM.]     Theorizing,  speculation. 

1856  H.  R.  REYNOLDS  in  Life  v.  (1898)  125  The  lynx- 
eyed  theorism  of  Lepsius.  1906  Cottteutp.  Rev.  July  60 
Dead,dry-as-dust  theorism. 

Theorist  (J»-6rist).  [f.  THEORY  (or  its  Gr.  or 
],.  source)  -I-  -1ST.] 

1.  An  adept  in  the  theory  (as  distinct  from  the 
practice)  of  a  subject.  Often  with  mixture  of  sense  2 . 

1594  CARF.W  Huartts  Exam.  Wits  xii.  (1596)  177  It  is  a 
miracle  to  find  out  a  Phisition,  who  is  both  a  great  Theorist, 
and  withall  a  great  Practitioner.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos. 
Pref.  16  The  Theorists  in  Conical  Sections.  1784  Cook's  Voy. 
Pacific  Ocean,  v.  vii.  III.  144  note,  Burney.  .perhaps  the 
greatest  musical  theorist  of  this  or  any  other  age.  1855  MAC- 
AULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xx.  IV.  492  It  is.  .curious.. that  a  man  • 
who,  as  a  theorist,  was  distinguished . .  by  the  largeness  of 
his  views,  .should,  in  practice,  have  been  distinguished,  .by 
the  obstinacy  with  which  he  adhered  to  an  ancient  mode  of 
doing  business. 

2.  One  who  theorizes ;  one  who  frames  or  pro-    : 
pounds  a  theory  or  theories,  a  theoretical  investi-    I 
gator  or  writer ;  one  who  holds  or  maintains  a   i 
theory;    sometimes,  a  framer  or  maintainer  of  a 
mere  hypothesis  or  speculation  (cf.  THEORY  l  6). 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  115  That  a  Brock  or 
Badger  hath  his  legs  of  one  side  shorter  then  of  the  other, . . 
an  opinion,  .received  notonlybytheoristsand  unexperienced  ' 
beleevers,  but  assented  unto  by  most  who .  .behold  and  hunt 
them  dayly.  1692  BENTLEY  Boyle  Lect.\\\.  204  It  [gravita 
tion]  is  lately  demonstrated,  .by  that  very  excellent  and 
divine  theorist  Mr.  Isaac  Newton.  1735  JOHNSON  LOGO'S 
-'•'---,  Theorists  have  been 


Abyssinia,  Descr.  x.  106  Some  of  these  'I 
pleas'd  to  declare  it  as  their  favourite  Notion.     1884  S 
tator  4  Oct.  1309/1  As  a  theorist  on  law,  he  has  a  distinc 
tive  place  of  his  own. 

Theorize  (J>f6raiz),  v.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IZE  :  cf. 
med.L.  theorizdre  (Scotus  Erigena  a  880).] 

t 1.  trans.  To  contemplate,  survey.  Otis.  rare. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  223  Hitherto  wee  have 
beene  practicall ;  let  mee  now  draw  your  eyes  to  theorize  in 
generall  the  severall  properties  and  fashions  of  this  great 
Empire. 

2.  intr.  To  form  or  construct  theories. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Traa.  (ed.  2)  6  Let  us  theorize  a 
little  upon  the  Mathematiques.  1797  GII.UES  Aristotle's 
Kthics  x.  vii.  I.  397  Kven  unassisted  and  alone,  though 
perhaps  better  with  assistants,  he  [the  sage]  can  still  think 
and  theorize.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  l-'riend  i.  iv.  (1865)  118 
The  meanest  of  men  has  his  theory,  and  to  think  at  all  is  to 
theorize.  1845  JEBB  Celt.  Princ.  Lam  in  Kncyd.  Mctrofi. 
II.  677/1  He  did  not  theorize  without  regard  to  facts  and 
experience.  <i  1862  BUCKLE  Misc.  H'ks.  (1872)  I.  16. 

o.  trans.  To  construct  a  theory  of  or  about. 

ni848  W.  A.  BUTLER  Hist.  Anc.  Philos.   (1856!  I.  40 

E Mechanics]  theorizes  the  forces  and  motions  of  the  masses  j 
Chemistry]  the  intimate  structure  of  each. 

b.  To  suppose,  or  assume,  in  the  way  of  theory. 
(With  simple  obj.  or  obj.  clause.) 

1838  G.  S.  FABER  Inquiry  107  We  can  scarcely  theorise  a 
lower  depth  than  this  glaring  and  scandalous  prostitution 
of  justice.  1863  COWDEN  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char.  xx.  507  He 
theorised  that  the  difference  between  a  pea  and  nothing 
could  make  no  difference  to  the  poor  beast. 

O.  To  make  or  constitute  in  theory ;  to  bring 
into  or  out  of  some  condition  theoretically. 

1843  Blackw.  Mag.  I.III.  697  He  had .. theorized  himself 
into  the  future  husband  of  his  ward.  1864  LOWELL 
McClellan's  Kef.  Prose  Wks.  1890  V.  97  The  one  thing  that 
cannot  l>e  theorized  out  of  existence,  .is  a  lost  campaign. 
1886  J.  KER  Scrm.  Ser.  n.  (1887)  xi.  171  Men  theorise  it 
into  a  thing  of  natural  growth. 

Hence  The'orizing  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a.;  also 
The^oriza'tion,  the  action  of  theorizing,  construc 
tion  of  a  theory  or  theories ;  The  orixer,  one  who 
theorizes. 

1810  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  325  The  misconstruc 
tions,  interpolations,  and  *theorizations  of.  .fanatics.  1854 
E.  G.  HOLLAND  Mem.  J.  IJadger  417  Men  who  have  no  ten 
dency  to  speculative  theorization.  l8*9CAKLYLEO/Y.  tr  Misc. 
Ess.,  Novalis  (1872)  II.  197  A  great  and  original  plan,  very 
different . ,  from  that  of  our  idle  "theorisers  and  generalizes. 
1870  PROCTOR  Other  Worlds  3  Not.. the  mere  fanciful 
theoriser..,  but  men  of  the  highest  eminence  in  science. 
1818  HALI.AM  Mid.  Ages  (1872)  I.  Pref.  6  A  fault  too  com 
mon,  ..that  of  'theorising  upon  an  imperfect  induction. 
1849  NOAD  Electricity  (ed.  3)  127  One  fact  is  worth  a 
volume  of  theorizing.  179*  J.  BEI.KNAP ///>/.  New  HamJ>sh. 
III.  229  The  inconsistent  conclusions  of  these  "theorising 
'  philosophers.  1891  Athenxuin  5  Dec.  753/2  \Ve  find  the 
utmost  scorn  expressed  [by  Moltke]  for.  .theorizing  dema 
gogues. 

Theory  *  ()>»'ori).  Also  7  -ie,  -ee.  [ad.  late 
L.  theoria  (Jerome  in  Ezech.  XII.  xl.  4),  a.  Gr. 
Otaipia  a  looking  at,  viewing,  contemplation,  specu 
lation,  theory,  also  a  sight,  a  spectacle,  abstr.  sb.  f. 
Oeupos  (:—*i)faopus)  spectator,  looker  on,  f.  stem 
Ota-  ofOfaaOai  to  look  on,  view,  contemplate.  In 
mod.  use  prob.  from  med.L.  transl.  of  Aristotle. 
Cf.  It.  teoria  (Florio  1598  theoria),}!.  theorie  (15  . . 
in  Godef.  Compl.}.] 

fl.  A  sight,  a  spectacle.   06s.  rare. 

1605  llr.  ANURKUES  Strut.,  Passion  (1631)365  Saint  Luke 


THEORY. 

..calleth  the  Passion  flecupiaK  a  Theory  or  Sight. ..Of  our 
blessed  Saviour's  whole  life  or  death,  there  is  no  part  but  is 
a  Theorie  of  it  selfe,  well  worthie  our  looking  on. 

t  2.  Mental  view,  contemplation.   Obs. 

[1598-1611  FLORIO,  Theoria,  contemplation,  speculation, 
deepe  study,  insight  or  beholding.]  1611  COTGR.,  Theorie, 
theorie,  cuntemplation,  deepe  studie;  a  sight,  or  beholding, 
speculation.  1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Rclig.  Med.  I.  §  45  Nor 
can  I  thinke  I  have  the  true  Theory  of  death  when  1  con 
template  a  skull,  or  behold  a  Skeleton  with  those  vulgar 
imaginations  it  casts  upon  us.  1646  —  Pseud.  Ep.  VII.  xix. 
385  As  they  encrease  the  hatred  of  vice  in  some,  so  doe 
they  enlarge  the  theory  of  wickednesse  in  all.  1653  W. 
HARVEY  Anat.  Excrcit.  Pref.  Fv,  All  their  theory  and  con 
templation  (which  they  count  Science)  represents  nothing 
but  waking  mens  dreams,  and  sick  mens  phrensies.  1710 
NoRRlsCYi>-./JrK</.ii.  65  Speculative  Knowledge  contemplates 
Truth  for  itself,  and  accordingly  stops  and  rests  in  the  Con 
templation  of  it,  which  is  what  we  commonly  call  Theory. 

3.  A  conception  or  mental  scheme  of  something 
to  be  done,  or  of  the  method  of  doing  it ;  a  system 
atic  statement  of  rules  or  principles  to  be  followed. 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xxix.  §  8  If  they  had  been 
themselves  to  execute  their  owne  Theorie  in  this  Church. 
1643  BP.  HALL  Dci'out  Soul  i,  It  will  hardly  be  be 
lieved,  how  far  some  of  their  contemplative  men  have 
gone  in  the  theory  hereof.  1674  DRYDE_N  Prol.  Univ. 
Oxford  1 1  Your  theories  are  here  to  practice  brought,  As 
in  mechanic  operations  wrought.  1798  MALTHUS /"<¥>«/.  in. 
ii.  (1806)  II.  103  A  theory  that  will  not  admit  of  application 
cannot  possibly  be  just.  1832  ALSIIN  Jitrisfr.  (1879)  II. 
1133  Theory  of  what  is  and  theory  of  what  ought  to  be  are 
perpetually  confounded.  1853  BRIGHT  6>.  India  3  June 
(1876)  4  The  theory  of  the  old  Government  of  India  was  one 
which  could  not  be  defended.  1879  M.  PATTISON  Milton 
xiii,  219  Even  the  calm  and  gentle  author  of  the  Chris 
tian  Year.. deliberately  framed  a  theory  of  Poetic  for  the 
express  purpose,  as  it  would  seem,  of  excluding  the  author 
of  Paradise  Lost  from  the  first  class  of  poets. 

4.  A  scheme  or  system  of  ideas  or  statements 
held  as  an  explanation  or  account  of  a  group  of 
facts  or  phenomena;  a  hypothesis  that  has  been 
confirmed  or  established  by  observation  or  experi 
ment,  and  is  propounded  or  accepted  as  account 
ing  for  the  known  facts ;  a  statement  of  what  are 
held  to  be  the  general  laws,  principles,  or  causes 
of  something  known  or  observed. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trai'.  (ed.  2)  127  Or  whether  from 
subterranean  fires,..!  dare  not  conclude,  but  leave  such 
theories  to  those  that  study  Meteors.  1684  BURNET 
(title)  The  Theory  of  the  Earth.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed. 
Kersey),  Theories  of  the  Planets,  certain  Hypotheses,  or 
Suppositions  about  the  Motions  of  the  Heavens,  according 
to  which,  Astronomers  explain . .  the  Phaenomena  or  Appear 
ances  of  the  Planets.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  We 
say.  .theory  of  the  rainbow,  of  the  microscope .. the  motion 
of  the  heart,  the  operation  of  purgatives,  etc.  i8n  PLAY- 
FAIR  Nat.  Phil.  (1819)  I.  3  A  theory  is  often  nothing  else  but 
a  contrivance  for  comprehending  a  certain  number  of  facts 
under  one  expression.  1850  GROVE  Corr.  Phys.Forces(f&.  2) 
105  Were  a  theory  open  to  no  objection  it  would  cease  to 
be  a  theory,  and  would  become  a  law.  1879  M.  PATTISON 
Milton  xiii.  180  The  Copernican  theory,  which  placed  the 
sun  in  the  centre  of  our  system,  was  already  the  established 
belief  of  the  few  well-informed.  1890  A.  R.  WALLACE 
Da>\vinism  7  The  truest  and  most  complete  theory  would 
not  enable  us  to  solve  all  the  difficult  problems  which  the 
whole  course  of  the  development  of  life  upon  our  globe  pre 
sents  to  us. 

b.  That  department  of  an  art  or  technical  sub 
ject  which  consists  in  the  knowledge  or  statement 
of  the  facts  on  which  it  depends,  or  of  its  principles 
or  methods,  as  distinguished  from  &K  practice  of  it. 
1613  R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alfh.  (ed.  3),  Theorie,  the  con 
templation,  or  inward  knowledge  of  any  art.  1626  BACON 
Sytra  §  327  The  means,  hitherto  propounded,  to  effect  It, 
are  in  the  practice,  full  of  error  and  imposture,  and  m  the 
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theory,  full  of  unsound  imaginations.  1660  K.  COKE  Power 
f,  Stan  Pref  5  A  Musitian,  who  Composes  well,  yet  under 
stands  but  little  in  the  theo.y  of  Musick.  1795  HUTTON 
Math  Diet.  s.  v.,  To  be  learned  in  an  art,  &c.,  the  I  heory 
is  sufficient ;  to  be  a  master  of  it,  both  the  Theory  and  prac- 
!  lice  are  requisite.  1827  WHATELY  Logic  (ed.  2)  205  Logic 
!  being  concerned  with  the  theory  of  Reasoning.  1884  GROVE 
Diet  Mns.  IV.  101/1  Theory,  a  term  often  used. .to  ex 
press  the  knowledge  of  Harmony,  Counter-point,  Thorough 
bass,  etc.,  as  distinguished  from  the  art  of  playing,  which  is 
.  .called  *  Practice1. 

c.  A  systematic  statement  of  the  general  prin 
ciples  or  laws  of  some  branch  of  mathematics ;  a 
set  of  theorems  forming  a  connected  system :  as 
the  theory  of  equations,  of  functions,  of  numbers, 
of  probabilities. 

1799  W.  FREND  (title)  The  Principles  of  Algebra..;  or 
the  true  Theory  of  Equations  established  by  mathematical 
demonstration.  i8o6[seeTHKOKKMa].  1811  P.  BARLOW  (title) 
An  Elementary  Investigation  of  the  Theory  of  Numbers. 
1838  [see  PROBABILITY  3].  1893  FOBSYTH  (title)  T  heory  of 
Functions. 

5.  In  the  abstract  (without  article)  :  Systematic 
conception  or  statement  of  the  principles  of  some 
thing  ;  abstract  knowledge,  or  the  formulation  of 
it :  often  used  as  implying  more  or  less  unsup 
ported  hypothesis  (cf.  6):  distinguished  from  or 
opposed  to  practice  (cf.  4  b).  In  theory  (formerly 
in  the  theory) :  according  to  theory,  theoretically 
(opp.  to  in  practice  or  in  fact). 

1624  T.  MACARNESSE  in  Capt.  Smith  Virginia  Pref.,  That 
thou  mightst  read  and  know  and  safely  see,  \V  hat  he  by 
practice,  thou  by  Theoree.  1692  SIR  W.  Ho«  fencing- 
Master  (cd.  2)  164  Theorie  without  Practice  will  serve  but 
for  litlle.  1769-72  Juntas  Lett.  Pref.  (1820)  17  Tlv.ory  is  at 
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variance  with  practise.  1776  J.  ADAMS  Wks.  (1854)  IX. 
375  It  is  certain,  in  theory,  that  the  only  moral  foundation 
of  government  is,  the  consent  of  the  people.  1821  J.  Q, 
ADAMS  in  Davies  Mttr.  Syst.  m.  (1871)  175  A  cotnpromi>e 
between  philosophical  theory  and  inveterate  popular  habits. 

6.  In  loose  or  general  sense  :  A  hypothesis  pro 
posed  as  an  explanation ;  hence,  a  mere  hypothesis, 
speculation,  conjecture ;    an   idea  or  set  of  ideas 
about  something;  an  individual  viewornotion.  Cf.4. 

1792  DURKF.  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  13  Whether  I  am  right  in 
the  theory  or  not,.. the  fact  is  as  I  state  it.  1794  PALEY 
Evid.  (1825)  II.  347  Theories  which  have,at  different  tinier, 
gained  possession  of  the  public  mind.  1829  JAS.  MILL 
Hum.  Mind  (1869)  II.  xxv.  403  The  word  theory  has  been 
perverted  to  denote  an  operation,  .which,  .consists  in  sup 
posing  and  setting  down  matters  supposed  as  matters 
observed.  Theory  in  fact  has  been  confounded  with  Hypo 
thesis.  1864  BOWEN  Logic  x\,  (1870)375  A  Theory,  sometimes 
incorrectly  used  as  a  synonyme  for  Hypothesis.  1867  LADY 
HERBKRT  Cradle  L.  iii.  95  So  varied  are  the  theories  as  to 
the  origin  of  these  wonderful  sepulchres.  1880  T.  A. 
SPALDING  Eliz.  Dentonol.  35  This  was  not  a  mere  theory, 
but  a  vital  active  belief. 

7.  Comb.t    as     theory-bigoted    adj.,    -bttilding, 
•monger ',  -spinning;  theory-blind  a.,  (<?)  blinded 
by  a  theory,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  see  the  facts 
truly  ;  (£)  blind  to  a  theory,  i.  e.  unable  to  see  or 
apprehend    it    (cf.    colour-blind} ;     theory-man 
(nonre-ivd.},  a  theorist ;  theory-tailor,  contemptu 
ously  for  a  shaper  of  theories. 

1884  Q,  Rev.  Apr.  337  More  "theory-bigoted  than  Mr. . 

1892  W.  S.  LILLY  Gt.  Enigma  230  You  cannot  help  recog 
nising,  unless  you  are  "theory-blind, . .  the  law  of  correlation. 
1902  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  359  No  one  who  is  not  theory-blind— a 
very  common  form  of  blindness.  1780  Mirror  No.  107  p  2 
There  is  something,  .so  delightful  in  this  art  of  theory- 
building.  1727  DR  FOE  Syst.  Magic  i.  i.  (1840)  9  What  our 
learned  "theory-men  insist  to  have  been  the  causes  of  the 
deluge.  1905  Academy  4  Feb.  105/1  It  is  high  time  that 
protest  be  made. .against  the  master's  works  being  made 
the  prey  of  *theorymongers.  1904  WINDLE  Prehist.  Age 
Pref.  13  There  has  been  a  vast  amount  of  *theory-spinning 
in  connexion  with  the  early  epochs.  1876  MEREDITH 
Bfanch.  Career  xxxvii,  These  men  are  'theory-tailors  not 
politicians. 

Theory  2  (J>*,5»Ti).  Gr.  Antiq.  [ad.  Gr.  0€ajpiat 
the  same  word  as  in  THEORY  *,  in  a  specialized 
sense.]  A  body  of  THEORS  sent  by  a  state  to  per 
form  some  religious  rite  or  duty;  a  solemn  legation. 

1842  Stxitli's  Diet.  Grk.  ff  Rom.  Antiq.  s.v.  Salaminia, 
They  conveyed  theories,  despatches,  £c.  from  Athens.  1850 
GROTE  Greece  \\.  Iv.  VII.  72  Curiosity,  .to  see  what  figure  the 
Theory  of  Athens  would  make  as  to  show  and  splendour. 
1853  Ibid.  ii.  Ixxxiii.  XI.  38  He  sent  thither  his  Theory,  or 
solemn  legation  for  sacrifice,  decked  in  the  richest  garments. 

Theoa,  early  ME.  :  see  THIS,  THESE. 

TheOSOph  (brJspf).  [  =  Fr.  thtosophe  (a  1 784 
Diderot  in  Littre),  ad.  med.L.  theosophus  (Scotus 
Erigena  ^880),  a.  late  Gr.  &(6ao<f>-os  (a  500, 
Pseudo-Dionysius  De  Div.  Nom.  §  6)  wise  con 
cerning  God,  f.  0eo$  God  +  <r<xpos  wise.] 

One  who  pursues  THEOSOPHY  (sense  i). 

(The  med.L.  theosof>1uis  was  often  used  for  theologian ',  in 
contrast  vi\\h  J>hifosoj>hns.) 

1822  SOUTHEV  in  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  37  This  Theosophe  was  too 
poor,  too  religious,  and  too  insane  to  have  any  share  in 
establishing  the  seminary  . .  at  Avignon.  1838  Eraser's 
Mag.  XVII.  27  The  Theosophs  were  right  in  separating 
entirely  the  mind  from  the  soul.  1878  MORLEY  Diderot  \. 
v.  203  The  article  on  Theosophs  would  hardly  have  been 
so  disproportionately  long  as  it  is,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  Paracelsus.  1880  Chambers*  Encyci.  IX.  400/1  Within 
the  Christian  period  we  may  number  among  Theosophs,  the 
Neo-Platonists..;  the  Hesychastsof  the  Greek  Church  [etc.]. 

TheOSOpheme  (J>/,?*s<5T«n).  rare.  [ad.  Gr. 
type  *0co<jo<t>rjna  :  cf.phitosopheme.]  A  theosophi- 
cal  speculation  or  conclusion. 

1856  C  J.  ELLICOTT  in  Cambr.  Ess.  162  Some  appear  to 
have  been  gospels,  .others  the  wildest  and  most  unhistorical 
theosophemes.  1873  SVMONDS  Grk.  Poets  vii.  231  The 
colossal  theosophemes  of  Aeschylus  called  for  profound 
reflection. 

Th.eosoph.er  (hi^-s^faj).     [f.  THEOSOPH(Y,  or 
.med.L.  theo$oph-us  (Scotus  Erigena  a  880)  THEO 
SOPH  +  -KR1:  cf.  PHILOSOPHER.]   =THEOSOPHIST. 
(Applied  spec,  to  Jacob  Boehme,  '  the  Teutonic 
Theosopher ',  and  his  followers.) 

1647  WARD  Simp.  Cobler  (1843]  18  Have  an  extraordinary 
care. .of  the  late  Theosophers,  that  teach  men  to  climbe  to 


upon  as  the  choicest  and  most  precious.    1755  AMORY  Mem. 
(1766)  II.  -j-^note^  Jacob  Behemen,  the  reverend  theosopher. 
1782  Gentl.  Mag.  LI  I.  329/1  The  true  and  infallible  ground 
of  what  he  there  advanced  was  to  be  found  in  the  Teutonic 
Theosopher,  in  his  three  first  Properties  of  Eternal  Nature.     , 
1850  MAURICE  Mor.  ty  Met.  Philos.  I.  viii.  $  2.  234  These    I 
books. .which  have  procured  him  [Boehme]  the  name  of  the 
Theosopher.      1881  OVERTON  W.  Laiv  269  Hitherto  Law 
has  been  presented  to  us  in  this  chapter  rather  as  a  theo- 
^opher  than  as  a  mystic  proper. 

Theosophic  (b/^-fik),  a.  [f.  THEOSOPH(Y  + 
-10.  Cf.  FT  thtosophique  (Diderot).]  Of,  pertain 
ing  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  theosophy ;  versed  in 
theosophy.  (Chiefly  in  reference  to  the  school  of 
Boehme;  more  recently  =  THEOSOPHIOAL  b.) 

1649  ELI  ISTOMF,  tr.  Behmen's  Epist.  vii.  §  24  He  is  a 
young  companion  of  the  Theosophic  ^chool.  1691  K. 
TAYLOR  >title\  Jacob  Boehmen's  Theo^ophick  Philosophy 


Unfolded.  1710  R.  WARD  Life  H.  More  128  Such  most 
Noble  Truths,  and  Theosophick  Mysteries  are  deliver'd  in  it. 
iSiSCARLYLE  Misc.,  Werner  (1872)  1.79  HisFrench scepticism 
had  got  overlaid  with  wondrous  theosophic  garniture.  1856 
R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics  i.  v.  (1860)  I.  31  The  mysticism  I 
term  theosophic  aspires  to  know  and  believes  itself  in  pos 
session  of  a  certain  supernatural  divine  faculty  for  that 
purpose.  1902  Encyci.  Brit.  XXVII.  60/2  Christian 
Science,  a  system  of  theosophic  and  therapeutic  doctrine, 
..  was  originated,  .about  1866  by  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Eddy. 

Theosophical  ()>70s^*nkal),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-AL  :  see  -ICAL.J  =  prec. 

1643  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  \.  ii.  in.  iii.  Argt.,  That  th' 
earth  doth  move,  proofs  Physical!  Unto  us  do  descrie;  Adde 
reasons  Theosophicall,  Als'  adde  Astronomic.  1697  State 
Philadetyh.  Soc.  13  The  Title  Page  of  the  Theosophical 
Transactions.  1830  PUSKY  Hist.  Enq.  n.  351  To  the  theo 
sophical  fanatics,  or  a  D.  Hoffman,  such  a  man,  as  he  was, 
could  not  possibly  assent.  1866  G.  MACDOSALD  Ann.  Q, 
Neighb.  xii,  He  had  ..often  some  theosophical  theory  to 
bring  forward.  1886  Manch.  Exam.  17  Keb.  3/3  lioehme 
is  anything  but  a  dealer  in  mere  theosophical  enigmas. 
b.  Of  or  belonging  to  THEOSOPHY,  in  sense  2. 

Theosophical  Society,  an  association  founded  at  New  York, 
1875,  by  Col.  H.  S.  Olcott,  Madame  Blavatsky,  and  \V.  Q. 
Judge,  its  professed  objects  being  :  i.  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  a  universal  brotherhood;  2.10  promote  the  study  of 
Aryan  and  other  Eastern  literature,  religions  and  sciences; 
3.  to  investigate  the  unfamiliar  laws  of  nature  and  the 
faculties  latent  in  man. 

1881  SIXNETT  Occult  World  35  Assisted  by  some  other 
persons  whose  interest  in  the  subject  was  kindled  by  occa 
sional  manifestations  of  her  extraordinary  powers,  and 
notably  by  Colonel  Olcott,  its  life-devoted  President,  she 
[Madame  Blavatsky]  founded  the  Theosophical  Society. 
1885  OLCOTT  Theosophy  Pref.  10  The  Theosophical  spirit  of 
conceding  to  the  people  of  all  creeds  the  right  of  enjoying 
their  religious  convictions  unmolested. 

Theosp  phically,  cuh\  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  £.]  In 
a  theosophical  manner;  by  means  of  theosophy. 

1689  TRYON  (title)  A  Treatise  of  Dreams  and  Visions, 
wherein  The  Causes  Natures  and  Uses  of  Nocturnal  Repre 
sentations,  and  the  Communications  both  of  Good  and  Evil 
Angels,  as  also  departed  Souls,  to  Mankinde,  Are  Theoso 
phically  Unfolded.  1855  S  MEDLEY,  etc.  Occult  Sciences  135 
The  doctrine  of  Bcehmen,.  .worked  out  theosophically. 

b.  By  means  of  or  in  accordance  with  theosophy 
(in  sense  2). 

1896  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis fat ch  21  July  4/3  C.  B...says: 
Theosophically  I  know  that  W.  J.  Bryan  is  the  reincarnation 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  spiritually  I  see  around  him  the 
forms  of  Washington,  Lincoln  and  the  lamented  Polk. 

Theosophico-  (Jrfbyfiktf),  combining  form  of 
assumed  Gr.  *0tot7o<pi/e6-s  theosophic. 

1851  CARLYLE  Sterling  i.  viii.  (1872)  50  The  moaning  sing 
song  of  that  theosophico-metnphysical  monotony. 


-ISM.  Cf.  F.  thtosophisme  (Diderot).]  The  theory 
and  practice  of  theosophy  ;  theosophizing. 

1791  ENFIELD  Hist.  Philos.  ix.  iii.  II.  489  Many  traces  of 
the  spirit  of  Theosophism  may  be  found  through  the  whole 
history  of  philosophy ;  in  which  nothing  is  more  frequent, 
than  fanatical  and  hypocritical  pretensions  to  divine  illumi 
nation.  1707  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  Dec.  526  The 
ardent,  zealous,  and  exalted  enthusiast  aspires  to  super 
human  excellence,  and  clings  to  the  prospects  of  theosophistn. 
b.  In  reference  to  THEOSOPHY  in  sense  2. 

1896  Chicago  Advance  i  Oct.  449  Theosophism,  spiritual 
ism,  Christian  Science, . .  are  all  modern  instances  of  ways  in 
which  men  are  led  astray. 

Theosophist  fyt&tffat).     [f.  as  prec.  +  -IST.] 

1.  One  who  professes  or  believes  in  THEOSOPHY 
(in  sense  i).    a.  \VithspecificreferencetoUoehme. 
b.  In  a  more  general  sense.  '* 

a.  1656  H.  MORE  Enthus.  Tri.  aviij,  A  promiscuous  Col 
lection  of  divers  odd  Conceits  put  of  severall  Theosophists 
and  Chymists.     Ibid.  40  This  disease  many  of  our  Chymists 
and  several  Theosophists,  in  my  judgement,  seem  very  ob 
noxious  to,  who  dictate   their  own  Conceits  and  Fancies 
so  magisterially  and   imperiously,  as  if  they  were   indeed 
Authentick  messengers  from  God  Almighty.    1791  ENFIELD 
Hist.  Philos.  ix.  iii.  II.  488  The  Theosophists ..  neither 
contented  with  the  natural  light  of  human  reason,  nor  with 
the  simple  doctrines  of  scripture  understood  in  their  literal 
sense,  have  recourse    to  an    internal    supernatural   light, 
superior  to  all  other  illuminations,  from  which  they  profess 
to  derive  a  mysterious  and  divine  philosophy,  manifested 
only  to  the  chosen  favourites  of  heaven.     18x7  COLERIDGE 
Biog.  Lit.  I.  ix.  139  How  dare  I  be  ashamed  of  the  Teutonic 
theosophist,  Jacob  Behnien? 

b.  1814  SHKLLEY  Deism  Pr.  Wks.  1880  II.  77  The  God  of 
the  rational  Theosophist  is  a  vast  and  wise  animal.     1834 
SOUTH EY  Doctor  ccix.  (1862)  562/1  Certain  theologians,  ami 
certain  theosophists,  as  men  who  fancy  themselves  inspired 
sometimes  affect  to  be  called.     1837-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit. 
(1847)  II.  in.  ii.  §  74.  361  The  principal  mystics  or  theoso- 
phists  have  generally  been   counted   among   philosophers. 
1856  VACGHAN  Mystics  \.  v.  (1860)  I.  31  The  theosophist  is 
one  who  gives  you  a  theory  of  God,  or  of  the  works  of  God, 
which  has  not  reason,  but  an  inspiration  of  his  own  for  its 
basis.     1882  Pall  Mall  G.  30  Aug.  4  Of  late  years  we  have 
heard   and    learned   a  great  deal  about    that   interesting 
Oriental  theosophist,  the  ideal  Buddhist, 

2.  A  professor  or  adherent  of  THEOSOPHY  (in 
sense  2) ;  a  member  of  the  Theosophical  Society ; 
name  of  a  magazine,  the  organ  of  that  society. 

1881  Sat.  Rev.  3  Sept.  298/2  The  Thtosophist  is  full  of 
translations  from  the  works  of  ancient  '  theurgists '.  1881 
SINSKTT  Occult  World  37  The  natives  [of  India)  were 
Mattered  at  the  attitude  towards  them  taken  up  by  their 
new  '  European  '  friends,  as  Madame  Blavatsky  and  Colonel 
Olcott  were  no  doubt  generally  regarded  in  spite  of  their 
American  nationality,  and  showed  a  shallow  eagerness  to 
become  Theosophist t.  1885  OLCOTT  Theosopky  Pref.  ii 
We  are.  .the  same  thing  to  all  men— viz.,  Theosophists  u  ho 


i  believe  in  the  essential  identity  of  nil  men,  race,  caste,  and 
creed  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Ibid.  144  The 
Theosophist  is  a  man  who,  whatever  be  his  race,  creed,  or 
condition,  aspires  to  reach  this  height  of  wisdom  and  beati 
tude  by  self-development. 

Theosophistic  (K^frstik),  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-1C.]  Of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to  a  theo 
sophist  or  theosophy  (in  sense  i). 

1849  LADY  WILDE  tr.  Meinhold*s  Sidonia  Sore.  III.  xiii. 
II.  184  note,  The  theosophistic,  cabalistic  Dr.  Joel.  1856 
C.  J.  ELLICOTT  in  Cambr.  Ess.  169  The  main  facts  of 
Christianity  ..  interwoven  with  the  theosophistic  specula 
tions,  the  mystical  doctrines  ..  that  were  so  dear  to  the 
hybrid  Christian  of  Alexandria.  1857  —  Comm.  Col.  In  trod. 
(1861)  m  To  warn  the  Colossians  against  a  system  of  false 
i  teaching,  partly  Oriental  and  Theosophistic  in  its  character, 
and  partly  Judaical  and  ceremonial.  1897  Daily  A'f~cs 
5  Feb.  6/7  The  theurgic  and  theosophistic  obscurities  of 
Kabbalistic  writings. 
b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  THEOSOPHY  (in  sense  2  . 

1886  Athenaeum  9  Jan.  68/3  Mr.  Cumberland,  .in  India  is 
studying  theosophistic  philosophy  on  the  spot. 

So  Theosophi  stical  a.t  in  same  sense  (but  with 
disparaging  implication). 

1814  SHFLLEY  Refut.  Deism  Prose  Wks.  1888  I.  292  To 
|    shew  how  much  the  cause  of  natural  and  revealed  Religion 
has  suffered  from  the  mode  of  defence  adopted  by  Theoso- 
phistical   Christians.      1894   M'estm.Gaz.  1 6  Nov.  4/2  The 
!    disingenuousness  of  this  very  Theosophistical  letter. 

Theosophize  (fc/'^-sJfaiz),  v.  [f.  as  THEOSOPH 

-f  -IZK.]  intr*  To  practise  or  pretend  to  theosophy  ; 
to  reason  or  discourse  theosophically.  Hence 
Theo'sophizing///.  a. 

1846  in  WORCKSTKR  citing  M.  STUART.  1858  Chamb. 
Jrnl.  X.  265/2  We  owe,  indirectly,  the  greatest  scientific 
impetus  of  the  modern  world  to  a  iheosophUitig  shoemaker 
[IJehmen].  1875  M.  ARNOLD  in  Contetttp.  Rev.  XXVI.  685 
These  things  are  not  at  all  in  the  manner  of  Je^us.  Je^us 
never  theosophi/ed. 
Theosophy  (JwV's^ri).  [^-  med.L.  thcosophia 

;    (Scotus  Erigena  a  SSo),  a.  late  Gr.  Qtoaofyia  (a  500 

.  Pseudo-Dion.  Myst.  Theologiai.  §  i)  wisdom  con 
cerning  God  or  things  divine,  abstr.  sb.  from  Ofvvo- 

i    <£oy  THEOSOPH.   So  F.  thtosophie  (i  8th  c.  in  Littre).] 
The  word  was  revived  early  in  the  ijth  c.  in  Latin  and 

|    vernacular  forms,  to  denote  a  kind  of  speculation,  such  as  is 

•  found  in  the  Jewish  Cabbala  and  is  illustrated  by  the  writ 
ings  of  Cornelius  Agrippa  (1486-1535),   Paracelsus,  Robert 
Fludd,  and  others,  which  sought,  usually  by  the  doctrine  of 

i  the  macrocosm  and  microcosm,  to  derive  from  the  know 
ledge  of  God  contained  in  sacred  books,  or  traditions  mysti- 

i    cally  interpreted,  a  profounder  knowledge   and  control  of 

;  nature  than  could  be  obtained  by  the  methods  of  the  Aristo 
telian  or  other  currt-nt  philosophy.  The  name  theosophy 

j  was  often  applied  specifically  to  the  system  of  Jacob 
Uoehme  (1575-1624),  which,  though  not  claiming  to  the  -ame 

I    degree  traditional  authority,  was  largely  expressed  in  lan- 

•  guage  borrowed  from  writers  of  the  school  in  question.  The 
word  has  then  and  since  been  applied  to  more  ancient  and 

:    more  recent  views  having  more  or  less  affinity  to   those 
already  mentioned. 
1.  Any  system  of  speculation  which   bnses  the 

I  knowledge  of  nature  upon  that  of  the  divine  nature  : 
often  with  reference  to  such  authors  as  those  above 
mentioned,  and  more  particularly  to  Boehme. 

1650  'EUGENIUS  PHILALKTHF.S  '  (-  T.  Vaughan)  Anthro- 
fosophia  Theomagica,  Author  to  Reader  13  The  Ancient, 
real!  Theosophie  of  the  Hebrewcs  and  Egyptians.  1678 
CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  20.  377  Xenophanes, 
philosophizing  concerning  the  supreme  Deity,  was  wont  to 
call  it  <iv  Kai  irai;  one  and  all..  .Xenophanes  his  Theo 
sophy,  or  divine  philosophy,  is  most  fully  declared  by  Simpll- 
cius.  1681  H.  MORE  in  GIrmvill  Sadduciswusi.  Postsrr.(i7?6) 
29  The  sound  Principles  of  Theosophy  and  true  Divinity. 
1691  E.  TAYLOR  Behmen's  Theos.  i'hilos.  171  What  is  all 
Sacred  Theosophy,  but  the  very  understanding  of  a  certain 
Divine  Art  ?  1831  CARI.YLC  Early  (icr^i.  Lit.  in  Misc.  Ess. 
(1872)  III.  194  That.. devout  temper,  now  degenerating  into 
abstruse  theosophy.. was  awake  in  this  era.  1837  HALLAM 
Hist.  Lit.  I.  i.  vii.  §  17.  397  His  own  models  were  the  oriental 
reveries  of  the  Cabbala,  and  the  theosophy  of  the  mystics. 

I  Ibid.  §  20  The  theosophy  of  Paracelsus.  1841  W,  SPALDINT; 
Italy  ff  It.  Isl.  III.  19  The  Italians  furnished  few  converts 
to  the  theosophy  of  Lepaux,  they  numbered  very  many  quiet 
and  contemptuous  unbelievers.  i8$aCoNvnF.ARE&  HOWSON 
St.Paul\.  xiii.  483  There  was  a  strong  affinity  between  the 
Neo-Platonic  philosophy  of  Alexandria  and  the  Oriental 
theosophy  which  sprang  from  Buddhism  and  other  kindred 
systems.  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics  \.  v.  (1860)  I.  30 
Among  the  Germans  I  find  mysticism  generally  called 
theosophy  when  applied  to  natural  science.  Too  narrow  a 
use  of  the  word,  I  think.  1871  FAKRAR  It'ffn.  Hist.  iii.  102 
Porphyry  and  Hierocles  met  them  with  haughty  mysticism 
and  intellectual  theosophy.  1877  E.  CAIRO  Philos.  Kant 
ii.  17  The  philosophies  or  theosophies  that  close  the  record 
of  Greek  speculation. 

2.  Applied  to  a  system  of  recent  origin,  resem 
bling  the  above  in  its  claim  to  a  knowledge  of 
nature  profonnder  than  is  obtained  from  empirical 
science,  and  contained  in  an  esoteric  tradition  of 
which  the  doctrines  of  the  various  historical  reli 
gions  are  held  to  be  only  the  exoteric  expression. 
Sometimes  called  Esoteric  Buddhism.  See  Thto- 
sophital  Society,  under  THEOSOPHICAL  b. 

1881  SINNETT  Occult  World  172  They  have  shown  that 
Theosophy,  or  Occult  Philosophy,  is  no  new  candidate  for 
the  world's  attention,  but  is  really  a  restatement  of  princi 
ples  which  have  been  recognized  from  the  very  infancy  of 
mankind.  1884  Chr.  H'0r/di6Oct.  788  '3  Theosophy  i^  really 
another  name  for  Esoteric  Huddhism.  1885  OLCOTT  Theoso 
phy  Pref.  13  Theosophy  is  the  complement  both  of  science 
and  of  philosophy,  and  as  such  is  entitled  to  the  respectful 
examination  of  the  savant  and  th'*  theologian.  ///*/.  356 


THEOTECHNAL. 

That  priceless  knowledge  of  divine  things  which  we  call 
Theosophy.  19..  MRS.  BESANT  Meaning  of  Theosophy  i 
What  is  the  essence  of  Theosophy  ?  It  is  the  fact  that  man, 
being  himself  divine,  can  know  the  Divinity  whose  life  he 
shares.  Ibid.  4  Thecsophy  has  no  code  of  morals,  being 
itself  the  embodiment  of  the  highest  morality. 

3.  la  etyraol.  sense  :  \Visdom  or  knowledge  con 
cerning  things  divine,  nonce-use. 

1836-7  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Metaph.  I.  416  An  organ  of 
Imagination  is  intimately  connected  with  that  ofTheoso- 
phy  or  Veneration. 

Theotaurine :  see  THEO-. 

Theotecliny  (^tekni).  [f.  Gr.  6(6s  god  + 
Tt\vi]  art.]  The  introduction  of  divine  or  super 
natural  beings  in  the  construction  of  a  drama  or  epic ; 
such  beings  collectively. 

1858  GLADSTONE  Homer  II.  iii.  268  It  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  why. -Dionysus  does  not  appear  in  the  theo- 
techny  of  the  Iliad.  1869  —  Jitv.  Alundi  \\\.  206  The  per 
sonages  of  the  Homeric  Theotechny,  under  which  name  I 
include  the  whole  of  the  supernatural  beings,  of  whatever 
rank,  introduced  Into  the  Poems.  Ibid.  xiv.  §  i.  491  The 
Theoiechny,  or  divine  movement  of  the  Poem  [the  Iliad]. 

So  fTlieote'clmalfl.  Obs,  rare—1,  of  the  nature  of 
divine  art ;  Theotepchnic  a.,  pertaining  to  the  in 
vention  or  making  of  gods  ;  also,  belonging  to  theo- 
techny  ;  Theote'chnist,  one  who  invents  gods. 

1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  Pref.  9  Those  Arts  we  speak  of  are 
Theotechnal,  the  Arts  of  God.  1874  PIAZZI  SMYTH  InJter. 
Gt.  Pyramid  v.  (ed.  2)  64  At  Thebes.. those  temples_and 
lombs.  .speak  lamentably  to  human  theotechnic  inventions. 
Ibid.  xxu.  425  The  original  inventor  and  iheotechnist  of 
:mimal  and  other  god>  for  his  countrymen.  1878  GLADSTONE 
J'rim.  Moiner  vi.  11889)  67  Behind  the  complex  and  ever- 
active  theotechnic  machinery  of  the  poem,,  .there  is  still  the 
presence  and  operation  of  an  august  personage. 

Theoteleological,  -logy :  see  THEO-. 

t  Theoten,  z*.  Obs.  Korms:  I  tSeotan,?iotan, 
"Sutau,  3  peoten,  (Orm.)  putenn.  [OK./^0/fl«, 
(pa.  t.  feat,  futon}  =  ON.  pjota  to  whistle,  etc., 
OHG.  diozan  to  howl :— OTeut.  *peutan  (J>ant-y 
put-}.  OE.  had  also  another  pres.  stem  ptitan^ 
whence  fiiitendc  pr.  pple.  w&Jnttenn  in  Ormin  ;  so 
Da.  tilde  :—*pitta  to  howl.  Cf.  bugan,  Bow  Z?,1] 
intr.  To  howl. 

c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxviii.  §  i  Sume  wurdon  to 
wulfan  ;  ba  3uton,  J>on  hi  sprecan  sceoldon.  /z  1000  /><v///. 
Metr,  xxvi.  80  Ac  hk>  brae;;mslum  dioton  ongunnon.  r  1000 
/KLFRIC  flow.  I.  374  Dcotende  swa  swa  wulf.  c  1000  Ags. 
(lloss.  in  \Vr.-\Viilcker  195/17  Bombosa,  hlowende,  butende. 
a.  1225  St.  Marker.  22  pa  bigunnen  to  beoten  ant  to  jellen. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  120  Ne  ded  heo  bute  beoted. 
b.  trans.  To  howl  at. 

(.-1200  ORMIN  2034  Mann  wollde  teelenn  batt  &  hutenn 
hire  &  butenn.  Ibid.  4875  Ice  hutedd  amm  &  butedd. 

Theothe,  etc.,  for  teofe,  obs.  f.  TITHE,  etc. 

11  TheOtokoS  (ty \pt6kps).  [a.  Gr.  &€OT<JKOS  adj., 
f.  Ofo-s  God  +  -TOKOS  bringing  forth,  f.  stem  TC/C-, 
TOK-  of  TiKTftv  to  bear.]  A  title  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  as  '  Mother  of  God ';  =  DFIPARA. 

1874  PL'SEY  Lent.  Serin.  206  By  this  the  lowly  Virgin 
became  Theotokos,  'the  Mother  of  God  '.  1879  SIR  G.  G. 
SCOTT  Lect.  Arc/iit.x\'\\.  II.  257  Thet  Church  of  the  Holy 
Theotokos,  or  of  the  Mother  of  God,  is  of  much  later  date. 
1896  Trans.  St.  Paul's  Eccles.  Soc.  IV.  i.  175  The  devout 
orison  to  our  Lady,  .said  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Theotokos. 

So  Theo'toky,  the  divine  motherhood  of  Mary. 

1899  ll'estitt.Grtz.  24  Apr.  4/3  The  Mysteries  of.  .the  Vir- 
yinity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Theotoky. 

Theow,  thew,  *5  ^nd  a.  Now  only  Hist,  or 
arch.  Forms:  a.  I  peow  (Jem.  Jjeowe,  //. 
J>eowas),'Ciow,  2-3  J>eu,  3  J>eou,  (Orm.}  J>eoww, 
pewvf,  (9  theow(e).  0.  i  peowa  {fern,  peowe, 
//.  peowan),  ISiowa, Uiuwa,  fliua,  'Beua^'Cea,  2-3 
peowe,  3  peue,  4  pewe.  [OE.  diow,  faow,feoy 
str.  masc.t  =  OHG,  deo,  dto,  ON.  (Runic)  fewa\\t 
Goth,  pius :— OTeut.  *few<r ;  beside  OE.  peoiv 
str.  fern.,  =  OS.  thin,  tkiitnt  OHG.,  MHG.  din, 
ON.  py^  Goth. piwi\— OTeut.  *pewj&.  Also  weak 
sbs.  ptowa  (masc.),^YWtf  (fem.)j  cf.  OS.  thiiva. 
f>eowa,  -e  have  the  weak  inflexion  of  the  adj.] 
A.  sb.  A  slave,  bondman,  thrall. 

c  893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  \.  i.  §  22  ]>a  beowan  drinca'5  medo. 
^897  —  Gregorys  Past,  C.  Pref.  4  Micel  menigu  Codes 
Seowa  [Hatton  MS.  Siowa].  a  950  Rituale  Dunelm.  (Sur 
tees)  170  Besih  ofer  vsig  &ea  Sino  \\*.fanntlos  titos\.  ^95° 
Ltndisf.  Gosf.  Matt.  viii.  9  Ic  cuedo..$eua  [Rus/iw.  Seow] 
minum  do  chs  &  does,  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt,  xviii  28 
pa  se  beowa  [Hatton  beowe]  ut-eode  he  gemette  hys  efen- 
peowan.  Ibid,  xx.  27  Sy  he  eower  beow  [Lindisf.  flea  vel 
Oegn,  R-ushiu.  esne].  c  woo  Trin.  Coll,  Horn.  181  Dus  was 
adam  beu,  bo  godes  muS  cursede  eor3e.  ciaoo  ORMIN 
I  ntrod.  31  Adam  wass  wurrbenn  deofless  beoww.  Ibid. 
7454  An  defless  beww.  c  1205  LAY.  29390  penne  moste  he 
libben  beou  a  bisse  londe.  c  1320  Cast.  Love  249  peuwe 
and  bral  may  not  craue  porw  riht  non  heritage  to  haue. 

Hist,  and  arch.  1819  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  xxxii,  Theow  and 
Esne  art  thou  no  longer.  1839  KEIGHTLEY  Hist.  Eng.  I. 
75  Beneath  these  orders  of  freemen  were  the  Theow es  or 
slaves. .  .This  word  efe&ut  seems  to  have  left  no  trace  in  the 
modern  languages.  1865  LECKY  Ration.  II.  vi.  260  AH  the 
civil  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  theows,  or  Saxon  slaves, 
appear  to  have  been  preceded  by,  and  based  upon,  the 
Canon  law.  1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  I.  v.  78  The  tftcow 
or  slave  simple,  whether  ivealh — that  is,  of  British  extrac 
tion,  .or  of  the  common  German  stock. 

b.  A  female  slave,  a  bondwoman. 
.  a  900  tr.  Baeda's  Hist.  iv.  xii.  [ix.]  (1890)  290  Seo  fore- 
sprecene  Cristes  beowe.      C9S°  Lindisf.Gosp.  Matt.  xxvi. 
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De  I'.  K.  vi.  xh.  (Tollem.  MS.),  Sche  is  J>ewe  and  jiralle 
er  he  be  bore. 

fB.    adj.  [OE./«ra/,  pl.JSowe;  later  y\.Jxwe, 
time]     Servile,  slavish  ;  '  bond '.    Obs. 

c  888  K.  J&.FRED  Bottk.  xli.  §  •z  jif  him  sceolden  }>iowe 
men  benian.  £893  —  Oros.  ill.  vi.  §  3  Hit  hurh  asnne 
beowne  mon  jeypped  wearS.  c  1000  ^LFRIC  Gram.  ix.  (Z.) 
67  ///<:  jnaticcps,  bes  Seowa  mann.  //'/</,  xv.  101  J/m 
mancifliis  diuido  dcnarios,  minum  Seowurn  mannum  ic 
daele  penegas.  a  1023  WULFSTAN  //<»«.  xxxix.  (Napier)  181 
peowemen  ba  Sris  da^as  beon  weorces  gefreode.  c  Iaos 
LAY.  334  Al  heo  weren  beowe  [c  1275  beue].  a  1225  .S7. 
Alarher.  4  CuS  me..3ef  bu  art  foster  of  freo  monne  oder 
beow  wummon.  £1290  Beket  279  in  .S".  £«^.  /.<•£;  I.  114 
pat  word  was  sone  wide  couth  a-mong  beuwe  and  freo. 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  9657  puman  ne  may  no\v}t  be  iinad 
a}en  is  louerdes  wille  fre.  c  1300  Hai'dok  2205  Alle  samen, 
beu  and  fre.  c  1400  St.  Alexius  (Laud  463)  2  Jong  &  olde, 
thewe  &  freo. 

t  Theow,  thew,  v.  Obs.  Forms  :  I  Jjeowian, 
1-2  pewian,  2  Jjowie,  peowien,  3  Jriwien. 
[OE.  Jitowian,  f.  flow,  THEOW  sb.}  trans.  To 
be  a  serf  or  sen-ant  to ;  to  serve,  minister.  (In 
OE.  intr.  with  dat.,  or  absol,} 

r 888  K,  JEi.rsiT.D  Boelh.  xxi.  §  i  pa  SeowiaS  ealle  ba  be 
SeowiaS,  se  5a  be  cunnon  se  ba  be  necunnon.  Ibid,  xxxix. 
§  i3Hine  mihtonellesbion,  jif  hi  ne  fliowedon  hiorafruman. 
C97S  Kiis/i'M.  Gosp.  Matt.  iv.  10  To  dryhtne  )nnum  gode  811 
to  gebidde  &  him  anum  Sewije.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosf.  Luke 
xvi.  13  Ne  maes  nan  beow  twain  hlafordum  beowian  [i:  1160 
Hatton  G.  bewian).  01175  Colt.  Horn.  241  Nan  ne  inai 
twan  hlaforde..samod  bowie.  c  1205  LAY.  10015  Heo  him 
wolden  biwien  [c  1275  be  beouwe]. 

Theowdom,  thewdom.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 
Also  4  pedome,  5  theudome,  7,  9  theodora. 
\O'E..J>eowdom,  f.fetnv,  THEOW  sb.  +  -DOM.]  The 
condition  of  a  '  theow '  or  slave ;  slavery,  bondage, 
thraldom.  (In  OE.  also  in  sense  '  service ',  without 
connotation  of  servility.) 

1:893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  I.  x.  §  6  past  men  hie  mehten 
aliesan  mid  feo  of  beowdome.  0950  Rituale  Dunehii. 
(Surtees)  6  In  nedhernisse  vel  in  Seadome  ic  bejo.  c  1000 
^ELFRIC  Horn.  II.  524  E?;e  is  twyfeald,  and  oeowdom  is 
twyfeald.  c  1122  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  675  (Laud  MS.),  Hi  hit 
heafden  Jefreod  ..  of  ealle  bewdom.  Ibid.  an.  963,  Hi  hit 
freodon..wi5  ealle  weoruld  beudom.  £1175  Lamb.  Hour. 
99  Men  weren  alesde  from  deofles  Seowdome.  c  1200 
ORMJN  3611,  I  beowwdom  unnderr  laferrd.  Ibid.  14779  Ut 
off  bewwdomess  bandess.  c  1205  LAY.  454  Dardanisc  kun 
. .  woned  in  bisse  londe . .  inne  beowe-dome  \c  1275  beudome]. 
a  1225  A'icr.  R.  32  Summe  ine  prisune,  summe  ine  alse 
muchele  3eudome  alse  oxe  is  ober  asse.  c  1320  Cast.  Love 
247  Whon  he  him  serwede  in  bewdome  [v.rr.  thewdome, 
bedome].  ("1425  Eng.  Cong.  Iret.  138  Nether  al  to  be  vn- 
done,  ne  fully  I-broght  yn-to  theudome.  [1658  PHILLIPS, 
Tlieedom  (Sax.),  servitude.  1833  GALT  in  Frasrrs  Mag. 
VIII,  497  Too  fond  of  literature  to  relish  the  distasteful 
theodom  of  a  tutor.] 

t  Theowlike,  thewlike,  a.  Obs.  rare.    [f. 

THEOW  sb.  +  -LIKE.]     Servile,  slavish  ;  base. 

c  !2ooORMiN  4177  Itt  iss  ResstedassOrTall  )>ewwlike  dede. 
Ilnd.  4181  Uss  birr^  weluss  ^emenn.  .Allfra  bewwlikedede, 
patt  iss,  fra  sinnfull  word  &  werrc. 

t  Theow  ten,  v.  Obs.  rare.  In  Ormin  peoww- 
tenn,  pewwtenn.  [f.  OE.  leowot,  -(«)/  service, 
f.  THEOW  sb.']  trans,  and  intr.  To  serve,  minister. 

c  1200  ORMIN  Inlrod.  43-4  Forr  all  swasumm  bu  beowwtesst 
himm,  Swa  shall  bin  sune  himm  beowwtenn.  Ibid.  546 
To  bewwtenn  i  be  temmple. 

Thepe,dial.var._/(7/«  :  see  FEABEBBY,  gooseberry. 

Ther,  inflexion  of  THAEF  v. ;  obs.  f.  DARE  z/.1 
(A.  9) ;  obs.  f.  THEIK,  THEBE  ;  obs.  var.  THIB  ; 
obs.  inflexion  of  THAT,  THE. 

II  TherapeusiS  (>erapi?<-sis).  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr. 
type  *8t pantvais  healing,  f.  Ofpairfvav  to  tend,  heal 
(a  sick  person).]  Therapeutic  treatment. 

1857  DUNGLISON  Diet.  Med.  Sci.t  Thcrapeusis,  therapeu- 
tics.  1875  H.  C.  WOOD  T/ump-  (1879)  679  In  regard  to 
therapeusis,  the  first  point  to  be  determined  in  acute  cases 
is . .  when  to  commence  electrical  treatment.  1897  A  llbutt's 
Syst.  Afed.  IV.  211  Effecting  a  more  scientific  and  direct 
therapeusis. 

II  Therapeutse  (>erapi«-tz),  sb.  pi.  Also  9  in 
anglicized  form  therapeuts.  [eccl.  L.,  a.  Gr. 
Ofpamvrai  servants,  attendants,  ministers.  ]  A  sect 
of  Jewish  mystics  residing  in  Egypt  in  the  first 
century  A.n.,  described  in  a  book  attributed  to  Philo. 

1681  S.  PARKER  Denwtistr.  Law  Nat.  n.  xviii.  247  These 
Therapeutz  read  the  ancient  Writings  of  the  Autnours  of 
their  Sect.  1856  R.  A.  VAL-CIIAN  Mystics  (1860)  I.  53  The 
Therapeutff,  a  sect  similar  to  the  Essenes,  number  many 
among  them  whose  lives  are  truly  exemplary.  1865  lr. 
Strauss's  Nevj  Life  Jesus  1. 1.  xxix.  235  He  took  the  Egyp 
tian  branch  of  the  Essenes,  the  so-called  Therapeuts,  for 
regular  Christians. 

Therapeutic  (berapi«'tik),  sb.  Also  6  tera-. 
[In  sense  i,  ad.  mod.L.  therapeutica,  a.  Gr.  ffipa- 
TrfuTi/nj  (sc.  T(\vrf)  the  art  of  healing,  fern.  sing,  of 
6tpawe\rnn6s :  see  THEBAPEUTic  a.  In  Fr.  t/it'ra- 
feutitjue  (i6th  c.).  In  senses  2  and  3  recent  abso 
lute  uses  of  the  adj.] 

1.  That  branch  of  medicine  which  is  concerned 
with  the  remedial  treatment  of  disease ;  the  art  of 
healing.  a.  In  the  singular.  Now  rare. 

(Quot.  1890  may  belong  to  2  b.) 

1541   R.   COPLAND    Galyeris  Ttraf.   2  A  j,    The    fourth 
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boke  of  the  Terapeutyke  or  Methode  curatyfe  of  Claude 
Galyen.  1547  BOORDE  Brtv.  Health  Pref.  2  b,  Galen, 
prince  of  ohisicions,  in  his  Terapeutike  doth  reprehende  and 
disp_roue  [it].  1625  HART  A  nat.  Ur.  l.  \\.  19  Who  did  likewise 
deuide  Physicke.  .into  two  parts,  to  wit,  that  which  we 
commonly  call  Therapeuticke.  .:  and.  .that  part  which  we 
call  Diagnosticke.  1890  S.  P.  LAMBROS  in  Athenmsm 
30  Aug.  294/2  The  modern  therapeutic  is  far  from  having 
used  all  the  sources  of  the  ancients. 

b.  Now  usually  in  the  plural  Therapeutics. 
1671  SALMON  Syn.  Med.  in.  i.  324*  The  Therapeuticks, 
or  active  part  of  Physick,  is  either  Material,  or  Relative. 
1707  FLOYKR  Physic.  Pulse-Watck  p.  ii,  The  Chinese  also 
have  made  that  a  part  of  their  Therapeutics.  1843  MILL 
Logic\\.  vi.  §  i  Students  in  politics,  .attempted  to  study 
the  pathology  and  therapeutics  of  the  social  body,  before 
they  had  laid  the  necessary  foundation  in  iis  physiology. 

2.  a.  A  curative  agent,     b.  A  medical  man. 
1842  ABDY  Water  Cure  (1843)  123  M.  Roche  acknow 

ledges,  .that  cold  water  has  long  been  known  as  a_thera- 
peutic.  1858  HOGG  Life  Shelky  II.  42gMedical  society... 
Some  of  the  therapeutics  were  tolerably  good  company. 

3.  //.  -  THEKAPEUT^E.  rare. 

1847  WF.BSTER,  T/ierafetitia,..a  religious  sect  described 
by  Philo.  They  were  devotees  to  religion. 

Therapetrtic,  a.  [In  sense  I,  ad.  mod.L. 
therapeutic-US,  a.  Gr.  0€parrfvTiKos,  f.  6fpaTrtin~i]s, 
agent-n.  from  Oepairev-ftv  to  minister  to,  treat  medi 
cally,  f.  6fpmfr,  Sipcnr-  attendant,  minister.  In 
sense  2,  from  the  name  of  the  T/ierapeulie.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  healing  of  disease. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  P.p.  iv.  xiii.  23oTherapeutick  or 

curative  Physick,  we  term  that,  which.  .  taketh  away  diseases 
actually  affecting.  1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4)  s.  v.,  The  Thera- 
peutick  part  of  Medicine,  is  that  which  treats  of  the  heal 
ing  or  curing  of  diseases.  1800  Med.  Jrnl.  III.  577  Here 
the  fundamental  therapeutic  principles  are  proposed.  1857 
MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  (1862)  III.  196  It  has  long  been  used 
as  a  therapeutic  agent. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Therapeutse. 

1681  S.  PARKER  Demonstr.  Law  Nat.  n.  xviii.  248  Philo 
affirms  that  this  Therapeutick  Sect  prayed  onely  twice  a  day. 
1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Theraptntx,  Josephus.. 
does  not  say  one  word  of  the  Tkerapeittx,  or  the  therapeutic 
life.  1875  Expositor  429  Members  of  the  Essene  or  Thera 
peutic  communities. 

Therapeutical  ()>erapiz7-tikal),  a.  (sb.)  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -AL.]  =  prec.  I.  (In  first  cniot.  absol.) 

1605  DANIEL  Queen's  Arcadia  ill.  ii,  We  must  now 
Descend  unto  the  Therapeutical.  1640  CHILMEAD  tr.  Fer. 
rand's  Love  Mtlanch.  xxxvii.  336  This  Remedy  .  .  should 
rather  be  Prophylacticall,  for  Prevention  of  the  disease,  then 
Therapeuticall,  for  the  Cure  of  it.  1657  [see  PROPHYLACTICAL]. 
1703  T.  S.  Art's  Improv.  p.  xxv.  1843  R.  I.  GRAVES  Syst. 
C/in.  Med.  Introd.  Lect.  21  Observation  of  the  progress  of 
symptoms  and  the  effects  of  therapeutical  agents. 
b.  sb.  A  therapeutic  substance,  a  medicine. 

1845  FORD  Handbk.  Spain  n.  xiii.  967/2  Mineral  thera- 
peuticals  still  remain  a..  dead  letter. 

Hence  Therapeu'tically  adv.,  in  a  therapeutic 
manner  ;  in  relation  to  therapeutics. 

1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Therap.  (1879)  97  Pr-  Leand  affirms 
that  the  oxide  of  manganese  is  therapeutically  equivalent  to 
the  preparations  of  bismuth  excepting  in  that  it  does  not 
constipate.  1885  G.  H.  TAYLOR  Fell'.  $  Hera.  Tlierap.  28 
The  local  parts  are  by  no  means  independent,  therapeuti 
cally,  as  local  therapeutics  seem  to  imply. 

Therapevrtism.  [f.  THEBAPEUT-/E  +  -ISM.]  The 
system  or  practice  of  the  Therapeutoe. 

1854  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  I.  129  The  Essenism  or  Thera- 
peutism  of  the  Jews. 

Therapeutist  (herapi/7'tist).  [f.  THEBAPEUT- 
(ic  sb.  +  -1ST.  Cf.  F.  th{rapentiste.~\  One  skilled 
in  therapeutics  ;  a  physician. 

1816-30  BENTHAM  Offic.  Apt.  Maximized,  Extr.  Const. 
Code  (1830)  63  This  little  work  of  the  illustrious  Thera 
peutist.  1886  W.  T.  GAIRDNER  in  Life  Sir  ft.  Christison 
II.  vii.  138  Many,  .are  now  accomplished  therapeutists. 

Theraphim,  -in,  -ym,  -yn,  obs.  ff.  TEBAPHIM. 

Theraphose  (beTaf<ras),  a.  and  sb.  Zool.  [f. 
mod.L.  Tlieraplwsx.  (Walckenaer),  irreg.  f.  Gr. 
017/xtyioi'  a  little  '  beast  '  or  insect,  f.  flijp  beast.] 
a.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Theraphosir,  a 
division  of  latebricole  spiders,  as  the  mygalids  ami- 
trap-door  spiders,  b.  sb.  A  spider  of  this  group. 
So  Theraplio-sld  a.  and  sb.  ;  Ther.apho  soid  a. 

Proc.   Zool.   Soc. 

.  hese  arboreal  Theia- 

phosids  .  .  the  long  feathery  fringes  on  the  legs.  1895 
Funk's  Standard  Diet.,  Theraphosoid. 

The'rapist.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  6(pcu/>,  6ipaw-  atten 
dant  (see  THERAPEUTIC  a.),  or  f.  THERAP(Y  +  -IST.] 
«=  THERAPEUTIST. 

1886  Medical  Nrtvs  (U.S.)  XLIX.  510  The  results..  will 
be  much  more  satisfactory  to  the  therapist. 

II  Therapon  (pe'rap^n).  Ichthyol.  [mod.L., 
a.  Gr.  Btpa-mov  attendant.]  A  genus  of  fishes,  the 
type  of  the  family  Theraponidx,  allied  to  the 
perch  ;  a  fish  of  this  genus.  So  The'rapouid,  a 
member  of  the  Theraponidie  ;  The'raponold  a., 
resembling  the  Therapo>iiJ:<'. 

1891  Cent.  Diet.,  Theraponoid.  1893  Funk's  Stamlard 
Diet.,  Theraponid. 

Therapy  (be'rapi).  [ad.  mod.L.  therapia,  a. 
Gr.  eipa-naa  healing:  cf.  eepairev-tiv  to  attend 
medically.  Cf.  F.  thfrapie.}  The  medical  treat 
ment  of  disease  ;  curative  medical  treatment. 

1846  WORCESTER    cites    Mmt/i.    K.      1873  WAGNER    tr. 


.  . 

1891  Cent.   Did.,   Theraphose.      1898 
so  Nov.  892  A  characteristic  feature  in  the 
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TeuffeFs  Hist.  Row.  Lit.  II.  26  The  second  [treats]  of 
..general  pathology  and  therapy.  1881  VIRCHOW  in  Nature 
1  1  Aug.  348/1  It  will  be  pointed  out  to  us  .  .  that  therapy  is  to 
be  replaced  by  hygiene.  1894  Lancet  3  Nov.  1044  Serum 
therapy..  is  a  discovery  belonging  to  M.  Behring. 

Th.erddef  obs.  form  of  THIRD. 

There  (Ce^i,  unstressed  S«),  adv.  (a.,  sb.) 
Forms  :  see  below.  [OK.  //tr,  far,  ftr,  cognate 
with  OS.  th&r,  OFris.  ther,  der,  MLG.  dar,  MDu. 
daer,  Du.  daar,  OHG.  dar  (MHG.  dtir,  dd,  Ger. 
da}\  cf.  also  Goth,  far,  ON./ar  (Sw.,  Da.  der}  ; 
all  derivatives  of  the  demonstrative  stem  fa-,  pre- 
Teut.  to-  (THAT,  THE).  The  adverbial  suffix  -r 
appears  also  in  OE.  kwxr,  hw£rjh'war,  WHERE. 

Besides  fixr,  etc.,  OE.  had  also  a  rare  formjdra,  prob.  an 
emphatic  deriv.,  like  OHG.  ddra,  dare,  and  not  cognate 
with  OHG.  rfara,  MHG.  dare,  (far,  'thither'.  In  MK.  all 
the  variants  fiar,  Jyr,  Per,  }6r  appear  also  with  final  -e, 
perh.  taken  from  the  advb.  -e  in  inne,  «//£,  iite,fore,  etc. 
The  later  forms  thare  and  there  may  represent  o££.A£rv, 
}ere,  or  the  final  e  may  merely  indicate  the  long  vowel.] 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

a.   I  para. 

c888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxiii.  §  5  Ac  hit  is  beah  bara. 
c  looo  Ags.  Gosp.  Mark  xiv.  15  •?&  ^e-earwiad  us  j,ara 
\Hatton  fare,  Lindisf,  &  Rushiu.  oer]. 

£.   1-3  peer,  2  )>&re. 

^888  K.  /ELFRED  Boeth,  xxxiii.  §  5  Swa  is  eac  basr  fyr  on 
Sam  stanum  and  on  3am  wstere,  a  900  tr.  Bagdad  Hist. 
i.  I.  (1890)  28  Swa  beet  3ser  seldon  snau  leng  li&eo1  bonne  <5ry 
da^as.  c  1000  Ags,  Gosp.  Matt.  xiv.  23  He  wees  ana  baer. 
a  1131  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1123,  Da..ferde  se  king  to  Win- 
ceastre  and  wass  ealle  Eastren  tyde  baere.  cizoo  ORMIM 
2780  |>e  laffdi;  Mar;e  comm  Till  Zacari^ess  bottle,  And 
space  baer  wibb  Elysabaeb. 

7.  1-2  par,  2-5  par,  pare,  3-5  north,  paire,  4-6 
thar,  thare  (4-5  tare),  6  Sc.  thair,  yare,  yair. 

^893  K.  ^ELFREDOmr.  i.  i.  §  22  syf  bar  man  an  ban  findeiS 
unforbaerned.  CIOOoAff.Goff.Ma.tLxx\.  17  He..laerde  hi 
bar  [^4.  baer,  //#//.  bar,  Lind.'fart  Rvsfav.fyxt}  begodesrice. 


dide  him  dristin  to  resune.  ?  a  1400  Morte  A  rth.  3603  Thare 
the  false  men  fletyde,  and  one  flode  lengede.  c  1400  Rule  St. 
Benet  21  J>ai  sal  be  broht  by-fore  becuuent  and  tare  amende 
hir  faute.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  381/2  Thare,  ibi,ibide}n,Hlic, 
1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  I.  33  Greit  slauchter 
oftymes  wes  maid  yair.  1562  K  eg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I. 
226  Williame  Gordoun  in  Wigtoun,  Johne  Marline  thair, 
Robert  Johnestoun  thair. 

S.  i-2  J>er,  3-5  per,  pere  (4  tere),  5  peer,  theer, 
4-6  ther,  4-  there. 

^950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  v.  24  Forlet  5er  [Rusfav,,  Ags. 
G.t  Hatt.  baer]  oing  oin  to  wished.  —  Mark  iv.  15  Seoe 
ymb  woeg  Ser  \Ags.  Gosp.  bar,  Hatt.  baer]  bid  ^esauen. 
c  1205  LAY.  10  per  he  bock  radde  [c  1275  £er  neo  bokes 
radde].  Ibid,  25651  Nes  he  bere  [c  1275  bare]  buten  nne 
niht.  Ibid.  29876  Alle..ba  |>er  icumen  weoren.  c  1275 
Ibid.  8  Merie  ber  [c  1205  bar]  him  bohte.  Ibid.  582  pete 
[1:1205  ber]  Brutus  nam  Antigo[num].  1297  R.  GLOUC, 
(Rolls)  1796  An  vrninde  water  bat  }ut  is  £er,  ich  wene, 
Ibid.  3519  pere  he  huld  is  parlement.  13..  Cursor  M. 
21104  (Cott,)  His  bodi  is  birid  tere  [rime  sper  ;  other  MSS. 
bere].  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3719  Ermonia  be  myld  maynly 
was  ther.  1412-20  L\DG.C/iron.  Troy  11.4189,  I  was  not  )?ere. 
c  i4zoThere[see  B,  12].  ai\z$Cursor  Af.  22980  (Trin.)  Men 
wene  be  doom  shal  be  beer.  1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  ix. 
xxxi.  (1558)  32  b,  Clement  theer  concludyng  if  he  may. 
1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  401  The  sedes..whiche  hade 
bene  sawen  ber  of  olde  tyme.  c  1440  There  [see  B.  9]. 

f  .  (variants  of  5  j>ert  there}  2  peor,  3  pear, 
piar,  5-7  their,  6  thear,  6-  dial,  theare. 

a  1200  Moral  Ode  273  (Lamb.  MS.)  peor  be5  naddren  and 
snaken.  £-1200  Ibid,  165  (Trin.  Coll.  MS.)  Ne  sal  beih  no 
man  sarnie  biar.  c  1205  LAY.  607  Brutus  hefde  ba  men.. 
idon  into  loan  castle  &  pear  heom  quic  heolde.  a  1225  /.<•,;. 
Kath.  8  Constanttn.  .wunede  summe  hwile  bear.  ^1425 
Cursor  M.  10042  (Laud)  Their  buxumnes  holt  her  state. 
1535  COVEKDALE  "Josh.  xxi.  45  Their  myssed  nothinge  of 
all  the  good  that  the  Lorde  had  promysed.  1563  B.  GOOCE 
Cupido  Eglogs,  etc.  (Arb.)  117  And..  thear,  for  succour 
thus  doth  call.  1570  —Pop.  Kingd.  n.  (1880)  13  Togither 
siande  they  theare  [rime  weare].  1616  PURCHAS  Pilgrim 
age,  India  (1864)  49  Three  of  the  Gallions  driuen  on  ground, 
..and  had  beene  their  left  but  for  the  Frigates.  1655  STAN 
LEY  Hist.  Philos.  r.  53/2  For  their's  no  order  in  Equality. 

C.  3-4  J>&r,  3-5  pore,  4-5  thdre. 
c  1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  1844  He  dro;  dider  and  wunede  5or.  Ibid. 
2270  Dat  riche  louerd  3pre.  £1300  Havelok  922  Go  bu 
yunder  and  sit  bore  [rime  more].  Ibid.  1044  For  neuere 
yete  ne  saw  he  or  Putten  the  stone,  or  banne  bor.  c  1300 
Harrow.  Hell(Ha.r\.  MS.)  30  Ihesu  crist.  .seide  he  wolde 
vacche  hem  thore  [rime  sore].  £1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron, 
Wace  (Rolls)  1021  He..wende  haue  founde  Brutus  bore. 
r  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  544  fte  Sarsyn  bat  was  bor.  c  1420 
Chron.  Vilod.  2040  To  make  alle  thyngus  redy  bore  [rime 
by  fore  J.  a  1425  Cursor  M.  409  (Trin.)  He  vs  ?af  ensaumple 
bore  [rime  more  ;  earlier  MSS.  bare  .  .  mare],  c  1470 
HARDING  Chron.  in.  iv,  Seleucus  than  was  the  first  fcynge 
bore  [rime  afore]. 

B.  Signification. 

I.  As  a  demonstrative  adverb. 


*  Expressing  locality  or  position. 
iTln   or 


or  at  that  place;  in  the  place  (country, 
region,  etc.)  pointed  to,  indicated,  or  referred  to,  and 
away  from  the  speaker  ;  the  opposite  of  here. 

rS88  [see  A.la,  p].  a 900  [see  A.  ft].  1:950  [see  A.  5]. 
i  1050  ByrhtfertWs  Handboc  in  Angtia  (1885)  VIII.  303 
ponne  bead  bftr  swa  fela  concurrentes.  £1205  LAY.  716 
pxr  bu  findest  seouen  houndred.  c  1400  Three  KingsCologne 
118  pei  ^ede  to  be  cite  of  Sewill.  .and  J»ere  bei  leuyd  .ij.  ^ere. 
152*  LD.  BERNtBS  Froiss,  I.  cv.  126  The  erle  of  Derby 
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f  went  to  Pelagrue,  and  ther  was  sixe  dayes.  1673  RAY 
I  Journ.  Low  C.  23  At  our  being  there  it  was  held  with  a 
strong  Garrison,  i786CowPER  Let.  to  Lady  Heskcth  May, 
I  have  walked  there,  but  have  never  walked  thither.  1827 
SCOTT  Highl.  Widow  iii,  The  cloudberry  ..  which  is  only 
found  on  very  high  hills,  and  there  only  in  very  small  quan 
tities.  1874  Bosw.  SMITH  I\fohammed't  etc.  (1876)  322 
There  if  anywhere,  will  be  the  Armageddon  of  Islam. 

b.  There  (in  emphatic  use)  may  be  defined  by  a 
relative  clause,  following  or  preceding,  introduced 
by  where  (+  there}  or  an  equivalent. 

C9$o  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  vi.  21  Der  vcl  huer  for5pn  is 
strion  fiin  3er  is  and  hearta  din.  c  1000  Ags,  Gosp.  ibid., 

5:r  3in  gold  is  baer  is  3m  heorte.    a  1300  Cursor  flf,  20258 
r  i  sal  be,  quar  mi  sun   is.     c  1500  Mclusme  xxxvi.  294 
lere  where  he  passed  by  he  enquyred  after  guedon.    1591 
HARINGTON  Orl.  Fur.  Pref.  p  ij  b,  Where  the  hedge  is  lowest, 
there  doth  euery  man  goouer.  1810  CRABBE  Borough  iii.  195 
Where  Time  has  plough'd,  there  Misery  loves  to  sow.    1850 
McCosH  Div.  Govt.  n.  i.  (1874)  138  Wherever  we  find  law, 
there  we  see  the  certain  traces  of  a  lawgiver.     1850  TENNY 
SON  IttMem.  cxxiii,  There  rolls  the  deep  where  grew  the  tree. 

2.  Appended,  unstressed,  to  the  name  of  a  person 
or  thing  to  whose  presence  attention  is  called  :  = 
Who  or  that  is  there,  whom  or  which  you  see  there. 

1590  SHAKS,  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  275  He  din'de  with  her  there, 
at  the  Porpentine.  1606  —  Tr.  fy  Cr.  n.  i.  91,  I  would  haue 
peace..,  but  the  foolewillnot:  he  there.  1611  —  Wint.  T. 
\\.  iii.  160  You  that  haue  beene  so  tenderly  officious  With 
Lady  Margerie, your  Mid-wife  there.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFTR 
My st.  Udolpho  xlii,  There  she  lay,.. her  face  was  upon  the 
pillow  there  1  Mod.  Hand  me  that  book  there,  please. 

"b.  As  a  brusque  mode  of  address  (often  in  com 
mands)  to  a  person  or  persons  in  the  place  or 
direction  indicated ;  =  you  (that  are)  there. 

a  1596  Sir  T.  More  i.  ii.  97  Silence  there,  hoe  !  1605 
SHAKS.  Lear  iv.  vii,  25  Louder  the  music  there  !  a  1619 
FLF.TCHER  Mad  Lo^'er  in.  ii,  Put  to  the  doors  a  while  there. 
1676  DKYDZttAurenffzdre  it.  i.  24  Your' fury  hardens  me:.  .A 
Guard  there ;  seize  her.  1859  Habits  Gd.  Sec,  v.  200  He 
will.. use  some  such  phrase  as  :  '  May  I  trouble  you  for  that 
ball,  sir  ? '  not  '  Ball,  you  there  ',  as  one  sometimes  hears  it. 
Mod.  Hurry  up  there!  Do  you  hear  there?  Pass  along 
there,  please  ! 

c.  Emphatically  appended  to  the  demonstrative 
|    that.     dial,  and  vulgar.     (Cf.  HERB  adv.  i  d.) 

Also  that  V?v,  that  'air, 

1742  RICHARDSON'  Pamela  III.  404  On  leaving  yours  and 
Mr,  B.'s  hospitable  House,  because  of  that  there  Affair.  1778 
Miss  BURNKV  Evelina  (1791)  II.  xxxvii.  244  Did  you  ever  get 
a  ducking  in  that  there  place  ?  Ibid.  245  '  For  the  matter  of 
that,  there  ',  said  the  Captain, '  you  must  make  him  a  soldier  '. 
1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xli,  That  trunk  is  mine,  and  that 
there  band-box,  and  that  pillion  mail.  1825  J.  NEAL  Bro. 
Jonathan  I.  244  Is  that  'air  fellow  gone  yet?  x84oTHACKF:- 
RAY ; Catherine  vi,  How  came  you  by  that  there  horse? 
1863  'Literary  Times  20  June,  The  'this  here1  and  'that 
there'  (euphonically  contracted  into  'that  'ere'}  of  the 
Cockney. 

3.  Pointing  to  something  as  present  to  the  sight 
or  perception,  chiefly  in  there  is,  there  a?-e  (tfea'riz, 
25esjz;  Ses'jai) ;  also,  calling  attention  to  something 
offered  (often  absol. ;  cf.  7). 

1535  LYNDESAY  Satyre  1355  Tak,  thair,  ane  vther  fi.  e. 
blow]  vpon  thy  peild  harne-pan.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  /yt 
v.  ii.  117  There  is  my  hand,  You  shall  be  as  a  Father,  to  my 
Youth.  1601  —  Tivcl.  N.  iv.  i.  27  And.  Now  sir,  haue  I 
met  you  again  :  ther's  for  you.  Seb.  Why  there's  for  thee, 
and  there,  and  there,  1728  RAMSAY  There's  my  Thumb  ii, 
There's  my  thumb  I'll  ne'er  beguile  thee.  1742  RICHARD 
SON  Pamela  IV.  375  There's  for  you,  dear  Sir  !  See  what 
a  Mother  can  do,  if  she  pleases!  1890  (  L.  FALCONER* 
Mile,  fxe  v,  There  was  that  lazy  Mr.  Lethbridge  lounging 
in  the  doorway.  Mod.  There  is  the  dinner-bell ;  make  haste. 
See,  there  comes  the  train.  Hark  1  there  goes  the  bugle. 

-b.  Pointing  out  a  person  or  object  with  approval 
or  commendation,  or  the  contrary.  Also  in  antici 
patory  commendation  of  the  person  addressed  ; 
cf.  THAT  dem.  pron.  B.  I.  i  b. 

i595rSHAKS.  John  ii.  i.  163  It  grandame  will  Giue  yt  a 
pjjim,  a  cherry,  and  a  figge  ;  There's  a  good  grandame. 
1596  —  Taut.  Shr.  v.  ii.  180  Why  there's  a  wench  :  Come 
on,  and  kisse  mee  Kate.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  II. 
224'There's  a  Word  for  a  Lady's  Mouth  !  1780  Mirror  No. 
97  r  26  '  Quantity  of  syllables ',  exclaimed  the  Captain, 
'  there  is  modern  education  for  you  ! '  1825  T.  HOOK  Say. 
ings  Ser.  it.  Man  of  Many  Fr.  I.  jgt  Tom, ..go  and  fetch 
the  wine  for  your  sister,  there's  a  dear  love.  1870  DICKENS 
E.  Drood\\)  Don't  moddley-coddley,  there's  a  good  fellow. 
1872  'L.CARROLL'  Through  Locking-Glass  vi.  123  There's 
glory  for  you  !  Mod,  There's  a  fine  horse  !  all  skin  and  bones. 
-4.  Used  unemphatically  to  introduce  a  sentence 
!  or  clause  in  which,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  orpre- 
i  paring  the  hearer,  the  verb  comes  before  its  subject, 
as  there  comes  a  time  when,  etc.,  there  was  hear  da 
rumbHng  noise.  In  interrogative  sentences  there 
comes  between  the  verb  and  subject,  as  Breathes 
ihere  the  man,  etc.?,  or  follows  the  first  word  of 
a  compound  verb,  as  Does  there  breathe  a  man  ?t 
Shall  there  be  any  notice  taken  of  it?  The  same 
order  was  formerly  observed  after  an  introductory 
adv.  or  clause,  as  Then  came  there  a  voicey  Soon 
f  shall  there  arise  a  prophet. 

.    Grammatically,  there   is  no  difference   between   There 
•  comes  the  train  !  and  There  conies  a  time  when,  etc.  J  but, 
while  in  the  former  there  is  demonstrative  and  stressed,  in 
.  the  latter  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  mere  anticipative  element 
'  occupying  the  place  of  the  subject  which  comes  later.     Pre 
ceding  or  following  a  main  verb,  or  following  any  verb,  thfre^ 
thus  used,  is  stressless   (proclitic   or  enclitic:    e.g.  there- 
ca'».et  brta'thes-there^  i's-there,  wi'll-there)t  but  preceding 


be  or  an  auxiliary,  there  has  a  slight  stress,  and  the  verb 
is  enclitic  (e.g.  the' re-is,  t/te're-was,  the* re-will). 
a.  with  intransitive  verbs. 

c  888  K.  /EI.FRED  Boeth.  iii.  §  i  pa  com  haer  gan  in  to  me 
heofencund  Wisdom,  nooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Malt,  vii,  25  pa 
com  baer  ren  and  mycele  fiod  and  baer  bleowun  windas. 
c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  3863  And  3er  ros  wre35e  and  strif  a-non 
A^en  moysen  and  aaron.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  19867  Als 
petre  ban  bigan  tit  hon  [I'~airf.t  Go'tt.  hone]  par  com  anobei 
voice  alson.  r  1320  Cast.  Love  736  In  bulke  clerworbe  feire 
tour  per  stont  a  trone  wib  muche  honour.  £1386  CHAUCER 
M^elib.  f  537  Ne  neuere  cam  ther  a  vileynous  word  out  of 
his  moub.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  i.  xxiii.  70  Ther  maye 
no  knyght  ryde  this  wey  but  yf  he  luste  with  the.  c  1477 
CAXTON  Jason  22  For  to  sle  a  man.  .ther  behoueth  but  one 
stroke  wel  sette.  c  1566  J.ALDAY  tr.  Boaystuau's  Theat. 
World  K  viij  b,  There  died  an  infinite  number  of  people. 
,  1590  SPENSKR  /''.  Q.  \\.  ix.  59  There  chaunced  to  the  Princes 
hand  to  nze  An  auncient  booke.  1609  HOLLAND  A  mm. 
Marc  ell.  47  In  these  Cottian  Alpes..  there  peaketh  up  a 
mightie  high  mount.  1611  BIBLE  Numb.  xxiv.  17  There 
shall  come  a  starre  out  of  lacob,  and  a  Scepter  snail  rise 
out  of  Israel.  1761-2  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  (1806)  V.  Ixx.  247 
There  want  not  sufficient  materials  on  which  to  form  a  true 
judgment.  1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  vi.  i,  Breathes  there 
the  man  with  soul  so  dead,  Who  never  [etc.]  ?  1812  CYRON 
Ch.  Har.  \\.  Ixxxii,  Lurk  there  no  hearts  that  throb  with 
secret  pain  ?  1857  I»UCKLE  Civiliz,  I.  vii.  309  From  all  these 
things  there  resulted  consequences  of  vast  importance. 

tb.  with    transitive   verbs:    usually  before   an 
auxiliary  of  tense  or  mood.  Obs. 

13.  .'Cast.  Love  (HalHwJ  306  Withoute  these. .Ther  may 
no  kyng  lede  gret  lordship.  1387  TRF.VISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I. 
223  Whan  it  was  ones  i-tend .  .pere  coube  no  man  it  aquen«.  he 
wip  no  craft.  14. .  HOCCI.F.VK  Coittpl.  Virgin  54  Ther  may 
no  martirdom  me  make  smerte.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasur, 
Par.  Acts  43 b,  Peter,  knowing.. that  there  woulde  some 
lewes  reproue  this  his  doing. 

C.  with  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice. 

a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  11-uon.  cxi.  385  There  coude  not  be 
founde  a  more  goodlyer  man.  1584  R.  SCOT  Disco-'. 
Witchcr.  x.  vii.  (1886)  147  Whitest  the  treasure  is  a  digging, 
there  must  be  read  the  psalmes  {etc.].  1691  T.  H[ALK]  Ace, 
Neiu  Invent.  99  There's  nothing  said  herein.  1877  RCSKIN 
Sf.  Mark's  Rest  L  §  4  There  were  no  plenipotentiaries  sent  to 
the  East,  and  back  a.eain.  Mod.  Here,  there  were  found 
various  relics  of  Franklin's  expedition. 

d.  especially  with  the  verb  to  be:  cf.  BE  li.  i, 
i  b,  5  b.      There  is,  there  are,  are  equivalent  to  F. 
il  est,  il  y  a,  Ger.  es  ist,  es  sind,  es  giebt^  Sp.  hay. 
(For  such  phrases  as  there  is  no  saying  = '  it    is 
impossible  to  say',  see  No  a.  4.) 

C  893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  i.  i.  §  22  pser  is  mid  Estum  an  maes'S. 
1297  R.  GLOLTC.  (Rolls)  7551  per  nas  prince  in  al  be  world 
of  so  noble  fame,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  17787  Vp  risen  [he]  es, 
dut  es  bar  nan.  Ibid.  20123  ^e  was  tar  noiber  seke  ne  fere. 
f$..Cast.  Love  (Halliw.)  275  Ther  wes  a  kyng  of  myche 
my^ht.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  IVace  (Rolls)  5467  Waster 
[was  there]  non  bat  wolde  hym  feyne,  c  1380  WYCLIF  \\'ks. 
(1880)  147  As  bou}  ber  were  no  lif  but  only  in  bis  wrecclml 
world,  a  1415  LYDG.  Temple  of  Glass  179  And  some  ber 
were. .That  pleined  sore.  1456  Siu  G.  HAYE  Law  Anns. 
(S.T.S.)  i  Into  the  quhilk  buke  thare  salbe  foure  partis. 
1485  CAXTON  Malory's  Arthur  Pref.,  Dyuers  men  holde 
oppynyon  that  there  was  no  suche  Arthur.  1531  in  J. 
Bulloch  Pynours  (1887)  59  Considering  thair  has  bene  ami 
is  dalie  besynes  and  ado  with  the  pynouris.  1605  SHAKS. 
Lear  n.  iv,  305  For  many  Miles  about  There's  scarce  a 
Bush.  1657-83  EVELYN  Hist.  Relig.  (1850)  I.  79  Epicurus 
and  his  scholars  of  old.. make  this  an  argument  of  there 
being  no  God.  1783  COWPER  Alex.  Selkirk  2  My  right 
there  is  none  to  dispute.  1823  F.  CLISSOLD  Ascent  Mt. 
Blanc  22  There  being  no  moon.  1842  TENNYSON  Lady  Clare 
xi,  I  will  know  If  there  be  any  faith  in  man. 

e.  When  a  relative  clause  follows,  the  relative 
pron.  (that)  whot  or  which)  is  often  omitted.    Now 
chiefly  colloquial  or  archaic,  as  in  ballad  style. 

Cf.  THAT  ret. pron.  10,  of  which  this  is  a  case. 

?<z  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  1239  Ther  is  no  cloth  sitteth 
bet  On  damiselle,  than  doth  roket.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthwt 
xiii.  iii.  616  There  was  no  kny^t  knewe  from  whens  he  came. 
1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  iy,  n.  iv.  568  There  are  two  Gentlemen 
Haue  in  this  Robberie  lost  three  hundred  Markes.  1806 
WORDSW.  Address  to  Child  8  But  how  he  will  come,  and 
whither  he  goes,  There's  never  a  scholar  in  England  knows. 
Mod.  colloq.  There's  a  man  at  the  door  wants  to  see  you. 

f.  The  antecedent,  when  a  simple  pronominal 
word  (usu.  pi.,  e,  g.  they,  those,  so??ie,  rarely  sing., 
e.  g.  he/she,  that},  is  sometimes  omitted.     (App.  a 
Latinism,  after  sitnt  qni  diciwt,  and  the  like.)    Cf. 
THAT  ret.  pron.  3. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  12860  There  come  out  of  castels  &  of 
cloise  townes..bat  horn  bale  wroght.  14..  Why  I  can  the 
a  Nun  244  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  144  There  weren  that  dyd  not 
so.  a  1533  Li>.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Attrcl,  Kk  iv,  There 
were  that  saied,  that  this  ambassadour  should  be  chastised. 
1560  BIBLE  (Genev.)  Prov.  xi.  24  There  is  that  scatereth, 
and  is  more  increased.  1569  J.  SANFORD  tr.  Agrippas  Van. 
Aries  101  b,  There  are  of  them  whiche  accompte  it  a  greate 
offence  to  louche  monie.  i6a8FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  [i.]xiii. 
35  There  are,  to  whom  Death  doth  seeme  no  more  then  a 
blood-letting.  1657-83  EVELYN  Hist.  Relig.  (1850)  I.  9  There 
have  been  . .  who  pretend  [etc.].  1736  WELSTED  Wks. 
(1787)  455  There  are,  I  know,  who  have  strong  prejudices  to 
opinions  of  this  sort,  a  1849  H.  COLERIDGE  Ess.  (1851)  I. 
236  Waller  called  Milton  the  old  blind  schoolmaster,  and 
there  are  who  have  spoken  of  Wordsworth  as  the  stamp- 
master.  1864  BROWNING  Abt  I'oglcr  v,  There  wanted  not 
who  walked  in  the  glare  and  glow. 

5.  At  that  point  or  stage  in  action,  proceeding, 
speech,  or  thought ;  formerly  sometimes  referring 
to  what  immediately  precedes  or  follows  :  at  that 
juncture;  on  that ;  on  that  occasion  ;  then. 

a  1400  Rflig.  Pieces  fr.  Thornton  MS.  77  At  myn  endynge 
..I  pray  be  lady  helpe  me  bare,  a,  1450  Le  Morte  Arth, 
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THERE1. 

2388  The  kynge  Arthur  Answerys  thore  Wordys  that  were 
kene  and  throo.  Ibid.  3480 '  A  !  false  traytor '  he  sayd  thore. 
1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  n.  viii.  46  And  euen  there  his  eye 
being  big  with  teares,  Turning  his  face,  he  put  his  hand 
behinde  him.  1602  —  Ham.  u.  i.  19  And  there  put  on  him 
What  forgeries  you  please.  1647  MAY  Hist.  Part.  \.  VIL  76 
There  we  are  at  this  instant.  1706  FARQUHAR  Kecruit. 
Officer  i.  i,  Brother  !  hold  there,  friend ;  I  am  no  kindred 
to  you  that  I  know  of  yet. 

b.  And  tkere('s)  an  end :  and  that  is  the  end 
of  the  matter  or  the  last  word  on  the  subject ; 
'  and  that's  all '.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1591,  1615  [see  END  sb.  23].  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  v.  iii. 
64  If  not,  honour  comes  vnlook'd  for,  and  ther  s  an  end. 
1650  TRAPP  Comm.  Exod.  vii.  25  As  the  dog,  who  getting 
out  of  the  water,  shakes  his  ears,  and  there's  an  end.  1872 
KvSKlxfors  Clay.  xvi.  §  5  Confirmed  by  the  signature  of  any.  i 
person  whom  the  Queen  might  appoint . . ,  and  there  an  end.  j 

6.  t  a.  In  that  case ;  then.   Obs. 

r888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xvi.  §  2  Hu  ne  is  se  anweald  bon    i 
baer  nauht?    1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  IX.  32  per  [B.  VIII.  37 
panne]  weore  >e  Monnes  lyf  Most  borw  lachesse  of  him- 
selue. 

b.  In  that  thing,  matter,  or  business;  in  that 
fact  or  circumstance  ;  in  that  respect,  as  to  that. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  259  In  loue  dayes  ther  koude  he 
muchel  helpe,  For  there  he  was  nat  lyk  a  Cloystrer.  1585  T. 
WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  II.  xx.  57  b,  If  the  moneye 
ordayned  for  the  poore  is  not  there  bestowed.  1592  SHAKS. 
Rom.  t,  Jul.  m.  iii.  137  Thy  luliet  is  aliue, .  .Thereart  thou 
happy.  1602  —  Ham.  III.  i.  65,  I,  there's  the  rub.  1605  — 
Lear  IV.  vi.  148  Oh  ho,  are  you  there  with  me?  1613  — 
Hen.  yill,  in.  ii.  408  There  was  the  waight  that  pull'd  me 
downe.  1855  BROWNING  Bp.  Blougram's  Apol.  85  You 
vwuld  be  all,  I  would  be  merely  much ;  you  beat  me  there. 
1884  H.  JAMES  in  Eng.  Illustr.  Mag.  Dec.  248/2  It  was 
beastly  awkward  certainly  ;  there  I  could  quite  agree  with  . 
him.  1896  Daily  News  17  June  5/4  There  is  where  the  j 
Japanese  differ  from  us. 

c.  Referring   to   something   said   or  clone :    III 
those  words,  in  that  act. 

a  1596  Sir  T.  More  I.  i.  176  Wil.  My  maisters..lets. . 
sweare  true  secrecie  vppon  our  Hues.  Geo.  There  spake  an 
angell.  Come,  let  vs  along,  then.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for 
M.  ill.  i.  86  There  spake  my  brother :  there  my  fathers  gratie 
Did  vtter  forth  a  voice.  1829  Blackm.  Mag.  XXV.  558  There 
you  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  James.  Mod.  colloq.  You 
have  me  there  1  I  cannot  tell  you. 

7.  Used  interjectionally,  usually  to  point   (in  a 
tone   of  vexation,  dismay,  derision,    satisfaction, 
encouragement,  etc.)  to  some  fact,  condition,  or 
consummation,  presented  to  the  sight  or  mind. 

'535  COVERDALE  Ps.  xxxiv.  [xxxv.]  21  They  gape  vpon  me 
with  their  mouthes,  sayenge  :  there,  there  [1611  Aha,  aha  !] : 
we  se  it  with  oure  eyes.  1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  in.  i.  87 
Why  there,  there,  there,  there,  a  diamond  gone  cost  me 
two  thousand  ducats.  1606  —  Tr.  #  Cr.  v.  v.  43  Ajax. 
Troylus,  thou  coward  Troylus.  Diom.  I,  there,  there. 
1788  J.  0'K.REfFEfrisotternt  large  I.  vi,There,sir,  the  bed's 
ready.  1824  SCOTT  St.  Ronan's  xxx,  'There  now',  said 
Touchwood,  '  there  was  a  rencontre  between  them— the 
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b.  with  there  also  as  antecedent:    there  there 
=  there  where,  in  that  place  where. 


(1901)  I.  iii.  115  There,  that's  your  prophecy  did  that  !  1878 
BROWNING  La  Saisiaz  49  There,  the  dread  descent  is  over. 

1888 'J.  S.  WINTER  '  Booties  Childr.  ix,  And,  indeed 

but  there,  what's  the  good  of  talking  about  it.    1893  BURRELL 

6  CUTHELL  Indian  Mem.  210  But  there  !  I  was  not  going 
to  tell  you  how  you  felt.    1894  'I.  S.  WINTER'  Red-Coats 
55  My  life's  my  own  to  do  what  I  like  with,  and  I  m  going 
to  'em  now;  so  there  !    1903  Daily  Citron.  28  Oct.  7/1  She 
showered  blows  upon  the  lad's  head  and  shoulders,  with  the 
words,. .'  There  now,  how  do  you  like  it  ?' 

**  Expressing  motion  to  a  place. 

8.  To  that  place :  now  taking  in  ordinary  use 
the  place  of  THITHEK. 

There  and  back,  to  that  place  and  back  again.  To  get 
there  (colloq.  or  slang) :  see  GET  v.  31  c. 

^1900  O.  E.  Chroii.  an.  894,  Waes  Hasten  ba  baer  cumen 
mid  his  herse.  c  1205  LAY.  29876  Alle  ut  wenden  ba  ber 
[<r  1275  bider]  icumen  weoren.  13. .  Cursor  M.  1780  (Gott.) 
Quen  bai  cam  bar  [v.  rr.  bare,  bere]  was  bar  na  bote. 
a  1425  Ibid.  9029  (Trin.)  Waried  wi?t  come))  bere  neuer. 
c  1440  Alphabet  of  fates  122  pis  clerk  denyed  hym  &  sayd 
he  come  nott  ber.  1592  SHAKS.  Veit.  <$•  Ad.  780  And_will 
not  let  a  false  sound  enter  there.  1610  —  Temp.  n.  i.  99 
And  the  rarest  that  ere  came  there.  1663  GERBIER  Counsel 
41  Strangers  that  come  there.  1858  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Mission 
Bened.  Ord.  Sel.  Ess.  211  When  St.  Hubert  was  brought 
there.  1871  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Dene  Hollow  xxviii,  We  shall 
go  only  there  and  back,  grandpapa.  1907  IVestm.  Gas. 

7  June  12/1  The  '  there-and-back  '  distance  between    Auld 
Reekie '  and  Inverness  is  but  eight  miles  less.     Mod.  Going 
to  the  meeting  ?— I  am  on  my  way  there. 

II.  As  a  relative  or  conjunctive  adverb. 

t9.  In,  on,  at,  or  into  which  place;  =  WHERE. 
a.  with  a  sb.  as  antecedent. 

a  800  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  755,  On  bsere  byri? . .  bser  se  cyning 
ofstejen  Izs-  cgy>  Lindisf.  Gasp.  Matt.  vi.  20  Strionas.. 
iuh  striona  in  heofnum,  oer  [Kushw.  bxr]  ne  hrust  ne  ec 
mohoe  jespilles.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John  xviii.  20  Ic  lacrde 
..on  temple  bar  [Halt,  baer] ealle  iudeas  togsedere  comon. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  91  Bi  bere  stret  bere  petrus  forS-eooe. 
a  1272  Lnue  Ron  122  in  O.  K.  Misc.  97  Hit  stont  vppon  a 
treowe  mote  JTar  hit  neuer  truke  ne  schal.  1297  R.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  7683  In  be  tresorie  at  westmunstre  bere  it  Jut  is. 
c  1300  Cursor  M.  2904  (Cott.)  pai  sink  in  bat  wele  par  neuer 
man  sank  pat  was  o  sele.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Frankl.  T.  347 
In  to  hir  owene  dirke  Regioun  Vnder  the  ground  ther  Pluto 
dwelleth  Inne.  £1440  Pallad.  on  Huso.  I.  21  In  places 
there  Ihow  wilt  have  the  culture.  15 ..  Merck,  ff  Son  92 
in  Hail.  E.  f.  P.  I.  139  The  erthe  tremelyd  there  Wyllyam 
stode. 


Lamb.  Horn.  85  He.. seal  ber  ber  hit  is  fill,  makien  hit 
clene.  a  1250  Owl  S,  Night.  295  Loke  bat  bu  ne  beo  bare 
bar  changling  beob.  a  1400  Rclig.  Pieces  fr.  Thornton 
MS.  24  Lecherye..mase  manes  herte  to  melte,  and  to  playe 
thare  j>are  his  herte  lykes. 

O.  with  there  serving  as  both  antecedent  and 
relative :  (In)  the  place  in  which ;  =  mod.  where,  as 
in  '  I  found  it  where  I  left  it '. 

<:888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxii.  S  i  He  naenne  ne  TOES 
Jjebringan  pier  he  him  jehet.  c  1173  Lamb.  Horn.  35  Ga  to 
bine  feder  burinesse  ooer  ber  eni  of  bine  cunne  lio  in. 
c  1220  JSestiary  10  De  leun . .  Dra^eS  dust  wi3  his  stert  Oer 
he  steppe3.  1303  R.  BRUNNP.  Handl.  Synne  851  And  bere 
men  haunted  bat  custome  lest,  Falleb  oft  tyme  grete  tempest. 
c  1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  5  For  (>are  he  es  he  sekes  hym 
noghte.  13..  C-ursor  M.  2768  (Gott.)  Again  bairn  he  ras 
fra  bar  [Trin.  bere)  he  sate.  £1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  2926 
Thei  sayled  alle  on  a  rawe,  Til  thei  were  come  ther  thei 
were  knawe.  c  1440  CAPGRAVF.  St.  Kath.  \.  506  Wyth  a  G  set 
there  C  shuld  stond.  c  1500  God  Speed  the  Plough  22  Than 
cometh  the  clerk.. To  haue  A  shef  of  corne  there  it  groweth. 
a  1533  LD.  BERXERS  Huon  Ixiv.  221  It  had  been  better  for 
hym  to  haue  taryed  there  he  was.  I594T.  BEDINGFIELD  tr. 
Mnchin-'elli's  Florentine  Hist.  (1595)  182  Your  laughing 
there  you  are,  is  the  occasion  I  weep  not  where  I  am. 

1 1O.  In  the  very  case  or  circumstances  in  which ; 
where  on  the  other  hand,  or  on  the  contrary; 
whereas,  while.  (Cf.  6.)  Obs. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  219  For  nu  is  euerihc  man  ifo 
bare  he  solde  fren(d]  be.  c  1380  WVCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  32  pel 
han.  .welfare  of  mete  and  drynk,  bere  bei  myjtten  unnebe 
before  have  bene-bred  and  watir  or  feble  ale.  c  1380  Ante- 
crist  in  Todd  3  Treat.  Wyclif^i,  pei  putten  grete  penaunce 
unto  men  bere  Cristis  charge  is  li^t.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI. 
C.  xvii.  88  For  pouerte  hab  bote  pokes  to  putten  yn  hus 
goodes,  Ther  auarice  ha)>  almaries  and  yre-bounden  cofres. 

III.  11.   as  sb.   That  place;  the  (or  a)  place 
yonder. 

1588  R.  PARKE  tr.  Mendozas  Hist.  China  202  They., 
kneeled  downe  right  ouer  against  there  whereasthe  Viceroye 
sateinachaire.  1857-8  SEARS  Athan.  19  [Motion]  requires ;a 
I    here  and  a  there.    1888  J.  MARTiNEAU-Srwrf.  Kclig.  \.  1. 1.  68 
In  the  Space-field  lie  innumerable  other  theres  that  never 
have  been  here.     1907  Outlook  16  Mar.  339/2  We.  .draw, 
1    laboriously.a  small  circle  in  the  dark  and  say,    Wearehere, 
1    forgetful  that  there  is  no  'here'  nor  'there'.     Moil.  Vie 
shall  stay  in  Birmingham  overnight,  and  go  on  from  there 
next  day.    He  left  there  last  niglit. 

IV.  Phrases,     (from  I.) 

12.  a.  To  be  there  :  to  be  at  or  in  the  place  m 
question  ;  to  be  present  or  at  hand. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1248  pou  wat  bat  i  was  neuer  bare. 
c  1400  Brut  ccxxv.  295  He  wolde  be  ber  him-self  in  al  be 
haste  bat  he  my;t.  c  1420  Avow.  Arth.  xxin,  Kay  callut 
on  Gauan,  ?orne  Asshes  'Quo  is  there?  '  1600  St.  Papers 
Eliz.,  Domestic  CLXXV1II.  No.  78  (P.R.O.),  Whether 
S'  John  davyes  were  ther  or  not  thys  exammate  can  not  tell. 
1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  i.  i  Who's  there?  1722  RAMSAV 
Three  Bonnets  II.  43  Ha,  ha  !  ye  Judas,  are  ye  there  ?  1818 
LADY  MORGAN  Autobiog.  (1859)  49  The  Duke  of  Sussex  was 
there,  with  Lady  Arran,  ..and  the  whole  family  of  Gore. 
1881  LADY  HERBERT  Edith  17  The  'little  rift  within  the 
lute  '  was  still  there. 

b.  To  be  all  there  (colloq.):  to  have  all  one's 
faculties  or  wits  about  one ;  to  be  smart  or  on 
the  alert ;  hence,  not  all  there  =  not  quite  right  in 
the  head. 

1864  MRS.  CATTY  Parab.fr.  Nat.  Ser.  iv.  3  Hans  Jansen 
was  what  is  commonly  called  not  all  there.  1883  PAVN 
Thicker  than  Watery.*.,  It  was  his  excusable  boast.. that 
when  anything  was  wanted  he  was  '  all  there  '.  1889  MRS. 
L  B.  WALFORD  Stiff-necked  Generation  325  VV  as  he  there 
after  dinner  last  night?'  '  Very  much  there '.  1900  Daily 
News  23  Apr.  8/1  But  they  were  of  the  real  Lancashire 
type,  and  were,  as  the  phrase  goes, '  all  there  '. 

13.  a.  There  and  then  tf  there  then),  at .that  pre 
cise  place  and  time  ;  on  the  spot,  forthwith.    Also 
altrib.  (Also  then  and  there :  see  THEN  adv.l  I  d.) 

1428  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  8  And  bar  ban  he  was  asked. 
1496  Coventry  Leet  Bk.  580  Wheruppon  be  seid  Laurence 
was  there  &  then  commyt  vnto  be  Flete.  1600  ABP.  ABBOT 
Exp.  Jonah  564  Although  God  do  not  say  before,  that 
there  and  then  he  will  strike.  1848  MRS.  GASKELL  M.  Bar. 
ton  xxxviii,  Going  on  the  search  there  and  then.  1908  Daily 
Chron.  16  July  3/5  Happily,  .a  there-and-then  agreement 
was  come  to  on  their  behalf. 

b.  Here  and  there,  here . .  there,  here,  there  and 
everywhere,  neither  here  nor  there :  see  HERE  adv. 
9-12. 

14.  There  or  (t  and")  thereabouts :  primarily  in 
the  literal  local  sense;  hence  also  =  that  or  very 
nearly  that  (amount)  ;    something  like  that ;  ap 
proximately.     See  also  THEREABOUTS. 

31696  AUBREY  Lives  (1898)  II.  226  (Shaksperc)  He  left 


THEREABOUT. 

in  which  a  person  goes  on,  acts,  talks,  etc.,  usually 
expressing  surprise  or  disapproval.  Thereitgoesl  is 
a  common  exclamation  when  a  thing  falls,  dis 
appears,  goes  off,  breaks,  bursts,  or  the  like. 

1780  Mirror  No.  97  T  32  '  There  she  goes,  the  travelled 
lady ',  cried  the  Captain ;  '  she  must  always  have  a  fling_  at 
her  catechism  '.  1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  ii, '  1'hey're  beginning 
up-stairs.. fiddles  tuning — now  the  harp — there  they  go  . 
The  various  sounds. .announced  the  commencement  of  the 
first  quadrille. 

16.  There  you  are!  (colloq')  (a)  =  there  you  go  !  in 
15 ;  (/;)  expressing  or  drawing  attention  to  the 
simplicity  or  ready  consummation  of  a  process  or 
action  ;  =  There  it  is  for  you,  there  you  have  it,  the 
thing  is  done. 

1907  Westm.  Gaz.  22  May  3/1  Tables,  setting  out  in  a 
there-you-are  1  fashion  the  declining  percentage  to  the  total 
of  British  imports  into  certain  countries  for  two  contrasted 
decades.  Mod.  Can't  find  the  waiter?  That's  quite  easy  ; 
just  press  that  button  and  there  you  are  1  Accidents  are 
common  in  Alpine  ascents ;  one  false  step,  and  there  you  are  1 
V.  17.  There  (in  branch  I)  in  combination 
with  adverbs  and  prepositions. 

For  the  history  of  these,  see  note  s.  v.  HERE  adv.  16.  '  The 
compounds  of  there  meaning  that,  and  of  here  meaning  this, 
have  been  for  some  time  passing  out  of  use,  and  are  no 
longer  found  in  elegant  writings,  or  in  any  other  than  for 
mulary  pieces  '  (Todd's  Johnson  1818,  s.v.  Therewithall). 
But  see  the  Main  words  THEREABOUT,  THEREAFTER,  etc. 

a.  With  adverbs,  as  there  ail-about,  there  east, 
there-without ;  f  there-gates,  in  that  manner; 
fthere-thence,  thence;  tthere-whyne(-<7«Aj>«<), 
from  whence.  Also  THEREAWAY,  etc.  b.  With 
prepositions :  =  that,  that  place,  matter,  etc.,  as 
there-among  (f  -imong),  there-below,  thcre-between ; 
thereamid  (f-CMM),  amid  that;  t  therebout 
(•buten)  =  THEREABOUT;  ftherebove  (-buve(n)  ^ 
THEREABOVE;  ftherenext,  next  to  that;  fthere- 
offen  =  THEREOFFE  ;  t  thereouten,  out  of  that ; 
f  there-ovenon  (-tifenen),  above  that ;  f  there- 
toforn,  before  that  (time).  Originally  mostly 
written  as  twji  words.  See  also  the  main  words 
from  THEREABOUT  to  THEREWITH™. 

1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  198  Noone  god  of  al 
that  weryn  *ther  al  aboute  in  al  regions,  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
11988  Man!  childer  was  "bar  emid.  c  1220  Bestiary  601 
He  3e  swiken  *oer  imong.  1899  Westm.  Gaz.  18  Apr.  2/1 
It  is  a  real  joy  to  know  that  the  pilot-fish  does  hide  itself 
within  the  capacious  throat,  or  some  snug  harbourage 
•therebelow,  when  danger  threatens.  1876  MORRIS  Sigurd 
m.  194  And  lingering  flecks  of  the  cloud-host  are  tangled 
•there-between.  1885-^4  R.  BRIDGES  Eros  q  Psyche, 
October  9  She.. sweeping  therebetween  a  passage  wide, 
Made  clear  of  corn  and  chaff  the  temple  space,  c  1250 
Gen.  !f  Ex.  3625,  .vii.  moneS  *3or  buten  he  ben.  1297 
R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  11614  Bruggen  hii  breke  oueral  hii  ne 
beleuede  ssip  non..ber  boute[C.  aboute].  ^897  K.  ALFRED 
Gregory's  Past.  C.  viii.  52  "Dffirbufan  is  ^eteald  hwelc  he 
beon  sceol.  a  1300  Floriz  fi  Bl.  294  Aboue  be  walle  slant 
a  treo..lef  and  blosme  beol>  ber  buue.  1639  BAILLIE  Lett. 
28  Sept.  (Bann.  Club)  1 .  201  The  Tables  'there  East  thought 
meet  they  should  not  conjoyne,  bot  divided  them  in  foure. 
CI440  York  Myst.  xii.  48  pus  may  'ber-gatis  bemente.  13.. 
Cursor  M.  141  (Cott.)  'par  neist  [f.  bar  next]  sal  be  sythen 
laid  How  bat  ioseph  was  boght  and  said.  1387  TREVISA  Hig- 
dcn  (Rolls)  VII.  71  Under  a  treen  brugge  bat  was  bere  next. 
c  1450  LOVELICH  Merlin  6294  The  wheche  child  to  hire  schal 
ben  browht ;  but  *there-offen  the  peple  may  weten  nowht. 
1-1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  3364  And  he  smot  wio  his  wond  3or  on, 
And  water  gan  *3or  vten  gon.  c  1205  LAY.  12423  Heo  hi- 
gunnen.  .ane  swi3e  deope  dich&'berouen  on  ouer  alsenne 
strongne  stanene  wal.  Ibid.  17696  per  ufenen  he  haefde 
Ane  ladliche  here.  £1475  Partenay  3125  *Ther  thens 
to  uavuent  [Vauvent]  A  man  sent  in  message,  Which  full 
courtois  was,  inly  wise  also,  a  1425  Cursor  M.  12479  (Trin.) 
[He]  wende  be  maistir  were  of  lyue  As  obere  *ber  to  forn 
were.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  77  And 
•thairquhyne  cumis  this?  a  1500  Flower  fy  Leaf^l  Al  tho 
that  yeden  "there  without. 

There,  obs.  gen.  and  dat.  sing.  fern,  of  THE  ;  obs. 
var.  of  THEIR,  THIR  ;  inflexion  of  THARF  v.  Obs. 

Thereabout  (Se-'rabau-t,  Ceo-Jabaut),  adv. 
Forms:  see  THERE  and  ABOUT.  [OTL-fia-rabiilan, 
two  words,  viz.  j>&r,  THERE  17  smAaMtan,  ABOUT.] 

1.  About  (orig.  outside)  or  near  that  place :  = 
THEREABOUTS  i. 

,1925  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  917  (Parker  MS.)  ^Et  Hocnera- 
tune.and  )>a;r  onbutan.  c  1000  jEi-FRic  Saints'  Lives xxv.  595. 
c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Mark  xiv.  69  Heo  ongan  cwe3an  to  bam 
be  oarabutanstodon.  1131  O. E. Chron. an.  ii24(LaudMS.) 
Ealla  ba  casteles  3a  bar  abuton  wxron.  c  1290  Beket  2126 
in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  167  And  al  round  bare  a-bouten  it  lay. 
CI400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  Pref.  3  lerusalem,  and  the  haly 
placez  bat  er  bare  aboute.  1451  Paston  Lett.  I.  196  To  all 
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etty.  1825  T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  n.  Passion  4-  Pnnc.  l. 
.1  248  A  close,  or  field,  containing  eight  acres,  there  or 
thereabouts.  1890  '  R.  BOUDREWOOD  '  Col.  Reformer  (1891) 
431  You'll  mostly  find  him  there  or  thereabouts,  as  long 
as  he's  alive.  1890  Bp.  LIGHTFOOT  in  Expositor  Feb.  91 
Forty-six  years  there  or  thereabouts  had  actually  elapsed. 

15.  There  he  (or  she)  goes,  there  you,  they,  go,  is 
primarily  literal,  the  person  going  being  pointed 
to  (as  in  3) ;  but  it  also  calls  attention  to  the  way 


Disc.  II.  v.  (1732)  215  The  Alterration  of  the  sea  thereabout. 
1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  I.  iii.  120  Quartered  in  the  different 
villages  thereabout.  1908  [Miss  K.  FOWLER]  Betw.  Trent 
ff  Ancholme  67  From  somewhere  thereabout  our  garden 
gravel  came. 

f  b.  Around  that  object  (a  pillar,  or  the  like). 

134°~7°  Alex.  Sf  Dind.  1136  He  bad  bulden  of  marbre  A 
piler.  .&  bat  |?ei  wrouhten  a  wrytte  &  writen  ber  aboute. 

c.  fig.  About  that ;   near  to  that  state  or  action  : 
cf.  THEREABOUTS  i  c.  Obs.  or  rare. 

1664  DRYDEN  Rival-Ladies  iv.  iii,  Amid..  .1  feel  already 
My  stout  Heart  melts.     Hip.  Oh  !  Are  you  thereabout? 
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THEREAT. 


2.  a.  About  or  somewhere  near  that  time  or  date. 
b.    About   that  number,  quantity,  size,  space  of 
time,  etc.   =  THKKEABOUTS  2.     (Chiefly  after  or.) 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Roll*)  8084  Hit  biuel  ber  aboute  bat  \>e 
erl  thebaud.  .destourbede  pe  peys.  1465  J.  PASTON  in  /*. 
Lett*  II.  236  The  xxii  yere  of  Kyng  Herry  or  ther 
abought.  1534  in  Rep,  Hist.  MSS.  Comut.,  k'ar.  Coll. 
IV.  217  Amouniyng  to  the  some  of  30 /.  or  therabout.  1564 
Brief  Exam.  *****  ij  b,  Referred  to  the  Prophetts  tymes, 
and  thereabout.  1612  DA  VIES  Why  Ireland^  etc.  (1787)  15 
A  company  of  volunteers,  in  number  four  hundred,  or  there 
about.  1727  DE  FOE  Syst.  Magic  \.  ii.  (1840)  51  At  the 
di.stance  of  less  than  two  hundred  years,  or  thereabout. 
1908  [Miss  E.  FOWLER]  Beiw.  Trent  $  Aticholiue  369 
She  has  walked  221,490  miles,  or  thereabout. 

3.  About,  concerning,  or  with  reference  to  that 
matter  or  business;  thereanent.     To  gom  be  there 
about^  to  occupy  or  busy  oneself  therewith  :    cf. 
ABOUT  13.  10,  n.     Now  arch,  or  rare, 

4x300  Cursor  A/.  22885  (Edtn.)  pe  mar  man  swink  him 
bar  about  in  Fra  sped  be  ferre  he  sal  ben  outin.  c  1350  Will. 
Palerne  972  But  i  were  busi  her  a-boute  to  blame  i  were. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Sontpn.  T.  129  What  wol  ye  dyne?  I  wol 
go  ther-aboute.  £1400  Ywaine  $  Gaw.  2698  Thar-obout 
wil  i  be  bayn.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  56  Here  resonuble 
expensys  bere  abowte  aw^te  ferst  to  be  takyn  vp.  1450- 
1530  aforr,  our  Ladye  51  All  that  wyll  do  theyr  be^ynes 
there  aboute.  1534  MORK  Treat.  Passion  Wks.  i28g/j 
How  much  payn  so  euer  himselfe  tooke  thereabout.  1611 
BIBLE  Luke  xxiv.  4  They  were  much  perplexed  thereabout. 
1657  \V.  RAND  tr.  Gasscndis  Life  Peiresc  II.  77  Peireskius 
..congratulated  with  him  thereabout. 

ThereaboU'ts,  adv.     [f.  prec.  with  advb.  -s. 
Of  later  appearance  than  prec.,  but  now  in  southern  Eng. 
more  frequent  in  senses  i  and  2.] 

1.  About,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  that  place ; 
in  the  district,  region,  etc.  round  about  there. 

£1400  MAUNUEV.  (Roxb.)  xiv.  63  pare  aboutes  er  many 
gude  hilles  and  faire.  1522  Rutland  Papers  (Camden)  83 
The  noblemen  belongyng  to  themperor  that  be  lodged  in  the 
chanons  howses  of  Paules  and  ther  aboutes.  1585  T, 
WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicliolay's  Voy.  \.  xii.  14  Theeues.  .there 
abouts  do  lye  secretly  hidde  too  entrappe  them  that  came 
therabouts.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olcarius"  Voy.  Ambass.  6 
Flies,  Gnats,  and  Wasps,  which  the  Fens  thereabouts  pro 
duce  in  such  quantity.  1797  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Let.  to  Burncy 
13  Sept.,  It  is  the  best  house  thereabouts,  .in  abroad  street. 
1860  HAWTHORNE  Marb.\Fann  xvi,  A  homeless  dog,  that 
haunted  thereabouts.  1909  Times -23  July  xo/i  In  the  streets 
thereabouts  men  and  women  gathered  in  crowds. 

fb.  After  a  preposition.  Obs.  rare. 
1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  i.xxxvi.  38b/i 
All  the  others,  .departed  all  fro  there  abowtes.  1568  GRAF- 
TON  Chron.  II.  673  In  the  Countie  of  Yorke,  and  other 
places,  nere  therabouts.  1654  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Bentivog. 
lio's  Warrs  Flanders  427  The  Town  of  Groll  is  not  far  from 
thereabouts. 

C.  Jiff.  About  that;  near  to  that  state  or  action  : 
see  ABOUT  adv.  13.  Obs.  or  rare, 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  fy  Cl.  \\\.  x,  29,  I,  are  you  thereabouts? 
Why  then  goodnight  indeede.  1611  —  Wint.  T.  i.  ii.  378. 
1697  VANBRUGH  sEsop.  11.  i,  Enph.  Unlace  me,  or  I  shall 
swoon.  Dor.  Unlace  you  !  why,  you  are  not  there  abouts, 
I  hope?  1732  FIELDING  Debauchees  n.  iv,  Hoity-toity- 
Are  you  thereabouts,  good  father? 

2.  Transferred  to  time,  quantity,  quality,  degree, 
etc.     Mostly  preceded  by  or. 

a.  About  or  near  to  a  specified  date  or  time. 
1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  I.  viii.  17  Cyrus  was  borne  in 

the  hundreth  yere  or  there  aboutes  after  the  death  of  Esaie. 
1631  WEEVKR  Aitc.  Fun,  A/OH.  139  Which  happened  since 
the  dissolution  here  in  England,  or  much  what  thereabouts. 
1769  BURKK  Corr.  (1844)  I.  177  The  meeting  is  put  off  until 
..the  twelfth  of  September,  or  thereabouts.  1878  HUXLEV 
Physiogr.  10  From  the  year  1660  or  thereabouts. 

b.  About   or  not   far  different  from   a   stated 
number,  sum,  quantity,  space  of  time,  degree,  con 
dition,  etc.;    very  nearly  so;   approximately  so. 
There  or  thereabouts :  see  THERE  adv.  14. 

1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Cax ton  1483)  iv.  xvii.  64,  I  wyl  that 
manlyue  in . .  tribulacion  fyue  thousand  yere  or  neyhe  ther 
aboutes.  1581  in  Cath.  Kec.  Soc.  Pull.  V.  20  William 
Tharley  aged  thirtie  yeares  or  theraboutes.  1601  SHAKS. 
All's  Wcll\v.  iii.  171  Fiue  or  six  thousand  hor>e  I  sed..or 
thereabouts.  1704  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5987/4  A  lighter  Bay, 
13  hands  and  half  high,  or  thereaoouts.  1719  DE  FOE 
Crusoe  (1840)  II.  viii.  191  In  three  hours,  or  thereabouts. 
179-1  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  II.  17  Mont  Blanc  is  15,562  feet 
or  thereabouts.  1818  KEATS  Lett.  Wks.  1889  III.  127  Write 
to  me  and  tell  me  that  you  are  well,  or  thereabouts.  1878 
HUXLEV  Physiogr.  210  The  pavement,  .was  at  the  sea-level 
or  thereabouts.  1898  Pall  MallG.  20  Jan.  2/2  You  may  be 
sure  the  original  statement  was  thereabouts,  if  not  quite  there. 

1 3.  About  or  concerning  that ;   =  prec.  3.   Obs. 

1586  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  it.  (1625)  71,  I  would  haue  you 
to  conferre  with  my  Cosen  T.  R.  thereabouts.  1611  W. 
SCLATER  Key  (1629)  306  Colour  ..  cannot  be  said  to  be 
cbicctum  actut  till  some  act  of  sight  be  exercised  there- 
abouts,  1631  GOUGE  God's  Arrows  in.  §  61.  298  Mens 
conjectures  thereabouts  are  various.  1657  W,  RAND  tr. 
GasscndisLife  Pciresc  1. 178  He  concludes  a  passage  there 
abouts  in  these  words. 

Thereabove  (ue»rabzrv),  adv.  [Orig.  two 
words,  THEHE  17  and  ABOVE  adv.]  fa.  Above  or 
on  the  top  of  that  (pbs.\  f  b.  Above  or  more  than 
that  (ol>s.).  c.  Up  above  there;  up  yonder  (in 
heaven),  rare. 

138*  WYCLIF  i  Kings  vii.  35  In  the  cop ..  was  a  maner 
roundnes,..so  forgid,  that  the  watir  vessel  inyate  be  sette 
there  aboue.  1439  in  Fenland  N.  $  Q.  July  (1905)  21:1  To 
the  somme  of  xl.  in1,  marc  or  yer  above.  1891  C  E.  NORTON 
Dante's  Hell  \.  $  That  Emperor  who  rei^neth  inert-above 
[L  124  quello  Imperador,  che  lassu  rcgua].  1892  —  Para 
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dise  i.  4  Beatrice  was  standing  with  her  eyes  wholly  fixed  on 
the  eternal  wheels,  and  on  her  I  fixed  my  eyes  from  there- 
above  removed  [i.  66  Le  luci  fisse  di  lassii  rnnote]. 

Thereafter  (Seara-fta-i),  adv.  [OE.  pmrmfter^ 
two  words,  viz.  f&r,  THEKE  17  ana  xfter,  AFTER; 
ME./tr  after.  Cf.  OS.  thar  after  (Du.  daarachter)  ; 
QN.fiar  epter  (Sw.}  Da.,  Norw.  dereftcr}.'] 

1.  After  that  in  time,  order,  or  sequence  j  sub 
sequently  ;  afterwards.  (Now  somewhat  formal.) 

cSg?  K.  ,/ELFREU  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xix.  144  Hie..ne 
ondraida5  3one  dom  be  o"aer  ajfter  fylseS.  c  1000  Sax, 
Lcechii.  III.  244  ponne  by  3  se  sunnan  das^  ba?r  ;cfter  caster 
das?;.  1154  O.  E.  Chron..  an.  1132  (Laud  MS.)  Was  it  noht 
suithe  langber  efter  patte  king  sendeefier  him.  £1205  LAV. 
1220  He  gon  slomnen  &  J-er  after  to  slepen.  1297  R. 
GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8277  jut  sone  ber  after  an  ober  com  al  so. 
'375  ^ARBOUR  Bruce  i.  591  And  the  King  A  parlyament 
Gert  set  thareftir  hastely.  1445  in  ll'ars  Eng.  in  France 
(1861)  1.465  At  Witsontide  next  thereaf  tere.  iS3sCovERDALE 
Luke  xv.  13  Not  longe  therafter,  gathered  the  yonger  sonne 
all  together.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  in.  84  A  little  thereafter 
the  Generall  of  the  Galleys  came  to  the  Monastery,  1760-72 
H.  BROOKE  FoolofQual.  (1809)  III.  50  This  prerogative.. 
was  thereafter  ..  discontinued.  1898  Allbutts  Syst.  JW. 
V.  513  A  year  thereafter  she  must  be  re-examined. 
fo.  After  that  in  place  or  posilion.  Obs. 

ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  -\.\i.  9  Daet  folc  J?aet  bar  beforan 
ferde,  and  bst  bar  a;fter  fercie.  c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  3644 
Dat  bridle  skie  bi-foren  hem  flejt,  And  3is  folc  5or  after  te> 

f  2.  Conformably  thereto,  accordingly  ;  thereafter 
ast  according  as  ;  to  be  thereafter,  to  be  conformable 
or  agreeable  thereto.  Obs. 

ciiys  Lamb,  HOIII.  133  Euric  mon  be  lubte"3  luueliuhe 
godes  wordes  and  leded  his  lif  rihtliche  Jier  efter.  c  1200 
Vices  <V  Is'irt.  65  pis  is  godes  ;iue,  ?if  "5u  flus  Se  bebencst 
and  6ar  after  wercst.  c  1380  WYCLIK  6V/.  Wks.  III.  360  ;if 
ober  men  wolden  be  preestis,  lyve  bei  berafier.  1470-85 
MALORY  Arthur  iv.  xii.  134  Ye  shalle  be  a  knyghie  of  niyne, 
and  yf  your  dedea  be  there  after  I  shall  so  proferre  yow 
[etc.],  a  1533  LD.  BERNEKS  Huon.  xln.  140  He  was  .xvii. 
fote  of  length,  &  of  bygnes  he  was  therafter.  1535  COVER- 
DALE  Ps.  ex.  10  A  good  vnderstondinge  haue  all  they  that 
do  thereafter.  1551  T.  WILSON  Logikc  (1580)  Eplst.,  The 

resente  of  a  true  faithfull  subiecte,  whiche  would    haue 

rought  better  if  his  power  had  beeii  thereafter.  is84CoGAN 
aven  Health  (1636)  198  The  Physitian,  in  dyeting,  sliould 
regard  chiefly  two  things..  and  thereafter  to  prescribe  les.se 
or  more  to  be  received.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  1^  \\\.  ii.  56. 
1618  lip.  HALL  Righteous  Ala»u>ion  Wks.  (1628)  723  Because 
these  are  but  flowers,  ..wee  regard  them  thereafter.  1671 
MILTON  P.  R.  n.  321.  1727  GAY  ISegg.  Op.  n,  That,  Madam, 
is  thereafter  as  they  be. 

1  3.  \Vith  verbs  const,  with  after  ^  as  cry^  gazet 
look,  wish,  yearn  :  cf.  AFTKII  B.  50.  Obs. 

c  1200  Tri/i.  Coll.  Horn.  5  Alle  biltfTulle  men  be  waren  bo 
and  flar  biforen  wissede  swi9e  3ar  after,  a  1300  Cursor  M, 
486  For  godd  aght  not  gif  bam  mercy,  pat  bar  efter  wil  not 
cri.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  viii.  225  Leue  hem  in  by  lift  hand 
and  loke  nouht  ber-after. 

4.  quasi-o^/'.  (with  n.  of  action).  Subsequent. 

1830  GALT  LawrU  T.  iv.  xii,  Supposing  no  thereafter 
increase. 

Therea-fterward,  cufo.  rare.  [f.  THKKE  adv. 
17  +  AFTEKWAIID.]  =  prec.  i. 

1867  LONGK.  Dante  s  Paradiso  xxiv.  70  And  I  thereafter. 
ward;  '  The  things  profound  [etc.]  '.  1884  J.  PAYNE  loooNts. 
VIII.  8  The  day  thereafterward  for  weariness  thou'lt  pine. 
t  Thereagain,  adv.  Obs.  Forms  :  a.  i  peer- 
onsen,  3  J>er  a^en,  (Or  HI.)  peer  onu^con,  4  per 
a;eyn(e,  per  o;ein.  )3.  3-4  par  again,  -egain, 
-agayn(e,  4  per  agayn(e,  again,  5  therageyn. 
Lf%r  on£t*(a}nt  two  words,  \\z.f#r}  THEKE  17 
|  ME.<?«^£«,fl^«,  subseq.  ^az«,AGAix.] 

1.  =  THEBEAGAINST  i. 

a.  [a  1023:  see  2.]  c  1200  ORMIN  5304  pa  birrb  be 
stanndenn  pa^r  onnyeii.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8881  pis 
mayde  was  per  a?en,  &  wib  sede  it  longe.  a  1300  Cursor 
J\f.  3094  (Cott.)  We  sal  neuer  do  ber  again  [F.  bar  a-gayne, 
G.  bar  egatn,  T.  per  ayxyn]v  13..  Guy  \Vanv.  (A.)  977,  & 
who  so  per  o^ain  sey  ou5t.  1387  TKEVISA  Higden  (Rolls) 
VII.  157  It  is  byholdinge  to  hym..bat  he  goo  fiere  agayne 
wib  tonge  and  bond.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xxi.  312  And 
neuere  was  ber  a?eyn.  a  1425  Cursor  M.  17034  (Trin.)  per 
is  no  mon  ..may  say  per  a^eyne.  1430-40  LYOG.  Boc/tas  ix. 
xviii.  (MS.  Bodl.  263)  422/1  Yet  ther  wassume  that  gruchched 
therageyn. 

2.  =  TH  EKE  AGAINST  2. 
CMtfWuiJVTAJI/ftnN.  xlviii.  (Napier)  248  Englas..cy5a5 

bine  da^da-  .and  deofol  a  writ  biErongen  ealle  bine  misd<eda. 
13..  C««^^/-20789(Fairf.)Botparagaine[C.^aregain]sais 
leronim  He  willetake  na  charge  on  him.  a  1350  St,  Stephen 
109  tn  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  29  Bot  barogayn  to  bam 
he  kend  On  thre  maners  paire  mys  to  mend. 

3.  =  THEKEAGAIXST  3. 

c  1330  Arth.  ff  Merl.  5152  Wawain  it  seise  sone  on  hast, 
His  scheld  per  ojein  gan  cast. 

Tliereagainst  (3e*rage*nst,  -ag^i-nst),  adv. 
Now  an/i.  Forms  :  a.  4  perageyns,  5  ther- 
ayeines,  -ayeynes,  per-a5ens,  par-agaynys, 
there  ajens.  £.  5  ther  agenst,  ageynste,  ther(e- 
ayenst'^e,  6  ther  agenst,  -ageinst,  6-  there- 
against.  [f.  THERE  17  -f  agaimst  AGAINST/^/.] 

1.  Against  or  in  opposition  to  that. 

o.  ^1380  \V\CLIF  Set.  IMs.  111.367  No  mon  may  disiriehit, 
or  dispense  perageyns.  c  1402  LVDG.  Cowpl.  fit.  Knt.  533 
Ther  ayeines  shal  I  never  stryve.  c  1449  PECOCK  Refr.  75 
If  the  gretter  laboure  be  mad  therea^ens. 

ft.  1450-1530  Jfyrr.  our  Ladye  10  Remedyes..to  be  used 
there  ageynste.  Ibid.  69.  1528  TINUALE  Obcd.  Cnr.  Man 
9  j  b,  I  will  not  stryue  nor  saye  thar  agenst.  c  1647  SANDER- 
SON*  Episcopacy  (1673)  g  Remedy  provided  there-against  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  1870  MAG.NLSSON  «i  MORRIS  i  'vlsun^a, 


Saga  xx.  71  But  theiea^ainst  I  vo*ed  a  vow,  that  never 
would  I  wed  one  who  knew  the  name  of  fear. 

f2.  As  a  set-off  theieto;  contrariwise;  on  the 
other  side.  Obs. 

a  1400-50  Alcxander\  264  Ser  Beritinusbe  bald  baibretned 
to  dethe,  And  Sampson  on  pis  side  was  slay  ^ar  agaynys. 
c  1407  H.  SCOGAN  Moral  Ballad  158  Seeth,  there  ajcnst, 
how  vertuous  noblesse. .  Dry veth  away  al  vyce.  1422  tr. 
Se<.reta  Secret,,  t'riv.  Prlv.  141  Of  the  wynde  comyth  good. 
..But  ther  ayeynes  dyuers  PerillU..and  dtstuurbaunce  fall- 
yth.  1558  PHAER  SEnnid,  n.  Eivb,  In  his  pui  pose  still  he 
fixt  remainyd  fast.  We  therageinst  with  streaming  teares. 

3.   In  pressure  or  impact  against  that. 

1863  SALA  in  Temple  Bar  Mag.  VII.  496  From  the  bobbing 
and  rasping  of  watch-spring  crinolines  there -against.  1884 
C.  T.  DAMS  Mann/.  Bricks  $  Tiles,  etc.  ix.  (1889)  285  lt.-> 
ends  are  passed  through  the  side  pieces  of  the  frame  and 
tightened  there -against  by  nuts. 

Thereamong  ;Se"ram»  rj),  adv.  Now  rare  or 
arch.  [Oiig.  two  \vords,  THEKE  17  and  AMOKG 
prep.]  Among  that,  those,  or  them. 

1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Reticles  Prol.  57  If  3e  ffynde  ffables  or 
fToly  btr  amonge.  1482  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  222/1  And 
Lhereamonge  put  Thokes  and  broken  belyed  fissh.  1836 
Eraser's  Mag.  XIII.  12  Theie  is  neither  fruit,  nor  appear 
ance  of  fruit,  there-amang.  1869  TENSVSON  Pelleas  gj 
Three  knights  were  thereamung ;  and  they  too  smiled. 

So  Thereamo  ngst  adv.  rare,  in  same  sense. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabclhoucr's  Bk>  Physicke  10/1  JMixe  ther- 
anioiiLjbie  Cubebes,  Mace,  Cloveb.  1606  G.  W[OODCOCK] 
Hist.  Ivstine  \\.  \\  b,  They  niiglit  perceiue  a  multitude  of 
women  to  be  there  amongst. 

Thereanent  (ae>rane-nt),  adv.  Grig,  and 
chiefly  Sc.  and  north.  [Grig,  two  words,  THEKE 
1 7  and  AJNENT//V?^.]  About,  concerning,  or  in  refer 
ence  to  that  matter,  business,  etc. ;  relating  thereto. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  20789  \Gott.J  Bot  bar  enent  \v.  r.  there- 
again],  sais  lerontm,  He  wil  noght  Lake  be  boke  on  him. 
1562  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  218  For  satisfying  of  hir 
Hie nes  thairanent.  1578  Ibid.  II.  700  Ordour  to  be  takin 
thairanent  with  expeditioun.  1681  Sc.  Acts  Jm>.  II  (1820) 
VIII.  1:43/2  According  to  the  tenour  of  the  respective  acts  of 
Parliament  thereanent  provided.  1726  Wodrow  Corr.  (1843) 
III.  243  To  hear  the  state  of  this  affair.,  and  bring  in  an  over 
ture  thereanent.  1819  SCOTT  Leg.  Alonlrose  xii,  I  will  gage 
my  life  upon  his  making  my  words  good  thereanent.  1853  C. 
BKONTE  Villette\yC\t  The  reader  would  not  care  to  have  my 
impressions  thereanent.  1868  VISCT.  STKANGI-OKD  Select. 
(1869)  II.  311  The  public  prints  of  an  earlier  date  in  this 
year.. may  be  consulted  thereanent  with  propriety. 

Hence  (with  advb.  genitive;  f  Thereane'nts 
(-anentis,  -anendes)  adv.,  in  same  sense ;  in  quot. 
^1400  app.  =  THEREABOUTS  i. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  viii.  30  It  [be  Reed  See]  is  her 
anentes  vi.  myle  biade.  1552  A't^.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I. 
133  [We  sail]  leif  nocht  behind  that  lyis  in  our  po^ibiltteib 
thairanentis.  1564  Child-Marriages^  Procured  tliu  Coun- 
selles  lettres  theranendes.  c'i568  KEG.  MURRAY  in  H.  Camp 
bell  Love  Lett.  Mary  Q.  Scots  (1824)  218  My  Lord  of 
Argyll. .spak  largely.. theiranents  to  the  Queen  herself. 

tThereaS,  conj.  06s.  [Originally  a  conjunc 
tive  phrase  :  see  THKIIK  9,  10  and  As  27.] 

1.  In  that  place  (or  case)  in  which ;  where ;  — 
THERE  9. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  12  per  ase  beps  bincges  beo'5  ber  is  riht 
religiun.  13..  Cast.  Love  (Halliw.)  444  Pes  ne  bydyth  in  no 
londe,  Ther  as  werre  is  n>3h-lionde.  1493  Festivall  (W.  de 
W.  1515)6  To  go  to  an  hous  ther  as  is  a  corps.  1550  COVEK- 
DALE  Bk.  Death  n.  i.  178  The  comfortable  promes  of  Chryst, 
there  as  he  sayth :  I  am  the  resurreccion  and  yfl  lyfe. 

2.  Whereas;   —  THEKE  10. 

£1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  1282  (Dido)  Scbe  hath  ..hire 
reame  5euyn  In  to  his  hand,  there  as  she  myghle  haue  been 
Of  othere  landys  thiui  of  cartage  quien.  c  1460  FoRTEbCUK 
Abs.  ff  Lint.  Man.  xix.  (1885)  155  per  as  ober  kynges  haue 
Mounded  byshopriches . .  be  kyng  shall  pan  haue  flounded  an 
holl  reaunie.  1470-85  M^ALORV  Arthur  xx.  xi.  815  There 
as  ye  say  I  haue  slayn  your  good  knyghtes,  I  wote  wel 
that  I  haue  done  soo,  and  that  me  sore  repenteth. 

Thereat  ('3e-*r£e*t),  adv.  NowjfoAwa/  or  arch. 
[QE,J>xr  IK(J  two  words :  see  THKKE  i  7  and  AT.] 

1.  At  the  place,  meeting,  etc.,  mentioned  ;  there. 
a  900  tr.  Bzda's  Hist.  iv.  vii.  §  2  Moni^e  untrume. .  bar 

set  na;Io  onfeugon.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  9526  Hii  hulde 
a  parlement . .  &.  be  king  him  sulf  was  berate.  13  - .  Scuyit 
Sag.  (W.)  2358  Whan  he  com  to  Rome  yate,  And  wolde 
wenden  put  therate.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xvi.  74  Sum 
saise  bai  hafe  bene  bare  ail.  1526  TINUALE  Matt.  vii.  13 
Many  there  be  which  goo  yn  there  att.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint, 
T.  iv.  iv.  500  Not  for  Bohemia,  nor  the  potnpe  that  may 
Be  thereat  gleaned.  1885  Act  48  #  49  Viet.  c.  78  §  30  He 
shall.,  hold  a  sitting.,  and  shall  thereat  lake  and  receive  any 
evidence . .  offered. 

b.  With  a  verb  of  motion  or  aim:  cf.  AT  13. 
1517  TORKINUTON /Y&r.  (1884)27  He  castastonneiheratt. 

o.  Expressing  attachment  to  a  thing:  cf.  AT  7. 
1566  tr.  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  Illy  c.  87  Our  Souerane  Lord .  .annexi* 
till  his  Crowne  the  Erldome  of  Rps  with  the  pertinent  is, 
to  remane  thairat  for  euer.  15*67  in  6//t  Rep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Comin.  643/2  Ane  tabled  hyngand  with  ane  grytt  rubye 
andane  grytt  hingand  perle  thairatt.  1650  I!ULWER  Anthro- 
fomet.  xi.  109  A  broad  plate.. and  the  Jewel  they  hang 
thereat.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  161/2  A  Leather 
Girdle . .  with  a  strong  Rope . .  hanging  thereat. 

2.  On  the  occasion  or  occurrence  of  that,  there 
upon,  because  of:  cf.  AT  34,  35. 

a  1300  Cursor  ^If.  2722  Sarra-.Herd  pis  word  and  logh 
par  at.  a  1450  Knt.  dc  l<i  Tour  98  His  wyff. .  dysdeyned 
thereat te,  and  had  scorne  therof.  1490  CAXTON  Encydos 
xviiL  68  For  to  take  theratte  som  comforte.  1590  SPENSER 
/•'.  Q.  ii.  vii.  34  Thereat  the  ft-end  bis  gnashing  teeth  did 
grate.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear\\.  ii.  75  Bending  his  Sword  To 
hu>  £rcat  Master,  who,  thereat  cnrag'U  Flew  on  him.  r86g 
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THEREATOUR. 

TENNYSON  Pass.  Arthur  462  Thereat  once  more  he  moved 
about.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  II.  in.  253  Thereat  the 
fcilver  trumpet's  tuneful  blare  Made  music  strange. 

3.  At  or  in  connexion  with  the  thing  or  process 
on  which  action  is  brought  to  bear:  cf.  AT  17. 

13..  Cursor  M,  11674  (Fairf.)  My  hande  ber  at  may  na« 
king  do.  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Talcs  198  When  he  fand  gude 
wyne  on  a  lyme,  he  seld  his  slavyn  &  drank  it  ber-att. 
4:1556  R.  COCKES  in  Archxologia  XXXV.  20,  I  trust  this 
weke  that  cometh  we  shall  do  a  good  chare  therat  [at  the 
hay-making].  1581  Exch.  Rolls  Scot.  XXI.  551  The  saidts 
parties  oblissis  thame  to.  .abyid  thairat  hot  any  reclaming. 

t  Tliereatou'r,  adv.  Sc.  Obs.  In  5  tharatour, 
5-6  thairattour.  [f.  THERE  17  +  ATOUR//T/.] 
Over  or  beyond  thnt ;  about  or  concerning  that : 
see  THERKOVER. 

1457  6V.  Acts  Jos.  //,  c.  25  (1814)  II.  51/1  Gif  he  dois  ony 
thing  bairattour  furth  with  to  arreist  his  persoun.  1473 
Rental  Bk.  Cupar*  Angus  (1879)  I,  173  Tharatour  tha  sal 
do  thar  del  lelaly  and  truly  to  our  myl.  .bath  in  fre  inultur 
and  thyrl,  15..  Priests  Pcblis  \.  in  Pinkerton  Scot.  Poems 
(1792)  I.  14  Than  spak  the  King,  your  conclusion  is  quaint; 
And  thairattour  ye  mak  to  us  a  plaint. 

Thereaway  (Ce»'rfcw£;,  attv.  Chiefly  Sc.  and 
north,  dial.  [Orig.  two  words,  THERE  17  and 
AWAY  adv.] 

fl.  Of  motion:  Away  thither,  or  in  that  direction. 
Hereaway,  thereaway :  see  HEREAWAY.  Obs. 

1375  BAKBOL-R  Bruce  x.  32  {MS.  E.)  For  gif  the  king  held 
thar  away,  He  thoucht  he  suld  soyn  vencust  be.  6*1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  v.  15  Schippes.  .commes  ber  away  for  to 
fraght  bam  with  bat  salt,  c  1450  Life  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees) 
5102  pare  away  to  fare,  a  1500  Smith  fy  his  Dame  30  in 
Hazlitt  E.P.  P.  III.  202  Ovr  lorde  came  there  away.  1549, 
1793,  etc.  [see  HEREAWAY  2].  1601  in  Foley  AVer.  Eng.  Prov. 
.S*.  J.  (1880)  VI.  735  For  such  English  as  come  thereaway  to 
Loreto.  1650  W.  GUTHRIB  Chr.  67.  Interest  II.  vi.  (1724)  207 
Confirming  the  same  by  many  mighty  Woiks  in  Scripture 
tending  there-away. 

2.  Of  situation:  Away  in  that  direction  or  region; 
in  those  parts ;  thereabouts. 

1551  R.  ROBINSON  Mare's  Utop.  n.  (1895^  253  There  be 
fewe  warres  there  awaye,  wherin  is  not  a  greate  numbre  of 
them  in  bpthe  partyes.  c  1670  PENS  Let.  in  Life  Wks.  1726 
I.  App.  iii.  156  Among  the  Carnal  and  Historical  Christians 
there-away.  1816  SCOTT  Bl.  Divarf\\\\^  All  evil  comes  out 
u*  thereaway,  .and  we'll  e'en  away  there.  1840  CAROLINE 
Fox  Old  Friends  (1882)  60  The  Duke  of  Wellington  ..in 
some  mighty  action  thereaway  showed  his  wondrous  j>ower 
in  animating  masses. 

3.  Somewhere  about  that  (number,  amount,  age, 
etc.) ;   =  THEREABOUTS  2. 

1824  SCOTT  Redgaimtlet  ch.  xi,  Swaggering  about  the 
country,  .for  five  or  six  months,  or  thereaway.  1830  Miss 
MITFORD  Village  Ser.  iv.  32?  An  old  batchelor  of  fifty-five, 
or  there-away.  1862  MRS.  GROTE£W/.  Papers  261  A  hundred 
thousand  pounds  or  there-away. 

Hence  t  Thereaway-abonts  adv.t  thereabouts. 

1828  MOIR  Mamie  Wauch  xxii.  (1849)  169  The  martyrs 
had  been  buried  the reaway-a bouts. 

The-reaways,  adv.  Now  dial  [f.  prec.  with 
advb.  genitive  -s :  cf.  A  WAYS.]  =  prec. 

*575  Gatnm.  Gurton  iv.  ii,  He  intends  this  same  night  to 
slip  in  there  awayes.  1682  in  yrnl.  Friends'  Hist.  Soc.  IV. 
151,  I  would  have  ye  to  mynd  my  love  to  friends  there 
aways  and  at  Darnton,  1791  '  G.  GAMBADO  '  Ann.  Horsem. 
xvii.  (1809)  137  Come  from  Lapland,  or  thereaways.  a  1825 
FORBV  Voc.  E.  Anglia  s.  v.,  Is  the  horse  worth  twenty 
pounds?  There  and  there-aways.  1902  BUCHAN  Watcher 
by  Threshold  73  What's  taking  ye  thereaways? 

tThe'rebefo-re,«^.  Obs.  Forms:  see  THERE 
and  BEFORE.  [Late  OE. ;  two  words.] 

1.  Before  that  in  position  or  order;  in  front. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Malt.  xxi.  9  Dst  folc  bat  J>ar  beforan 
[c  1160  Hatton  Gosp.,  bier  be-fore]  ferde. 

2.  Before  that  (time) ;  formerly,  previously. 

c  izoo  [see  THEREAFTER  3].  c  1275  Passion  our  Lord  218 
in  O.  E.  Misc.  43  As  vre  louerd  ber  by-vore  heoni  iseyd 
hedde.  £1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  La^u  s  T.  99  In  sterres 


Troub.  Cath.  Forefathers  (1877)  34  And  the  priest  there 
before  dead. 

Th.erebe-n,  adv.  Sc.  [See  BEN  adv.  c.]  *  Ben ' 
there,  within  there. 

(13. .  Cursor  M.  2721  (Colt.)  Sarra  bar  bin  quare  sco  salt 
Herd  J>is  word  and  logh  )>ar-at.}  <  1500  ROWLL  Cut-sing 
124  in  Bannatyne  Poems  (Hunter.  Cl.)  302  And  thow  art 
scho  that  stall  the  hen  And  put  hir  in  the  pot  thair  ben. 
a  1568  Wowing  Jok  fy  Jynny  21  ibid.  388  Ane  pig,  ane  pot, 
ane  raip  thair  ben.  1604  Acts  Sederunt  11  Jan.  (1790)  36 
For  removing  of  that  impediment  of  proceeding  in  the  Utter- 
house,  (that  the  procurator  is  thair  ben)  it  is  appointit . .  that 
[etc.].  1728  RAMSAY  Monk  $  Miller's  Wife  144  '  Hout  I  ', 
i|uoth  she,  'ye  may^  well  ken,  'Tis  ill  brought  but  [  =  out] 
that 's  no  there-ben  '. 

Tlierebesi'de,  adv.  Now  only  arch,  and  poet. 
[Orig.  two  words :  see  THERE  1 7,  BESIDE/;?/.]  By 
the  side  of  that ;  next  to  that ;  near  by. 

a  1250  Owl  <y  Night.  25  po  stod  on  old  stoc  bar  Inside. 
13..  in  Horstmann  Altengl.  Leg.  (1875)  91  He  hedde  ber  is 
asse  an  is  oxe,  itemed  fcr  biside  In  a  cracche.  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  iii.  9  pare  be  syde  es  a  fay  re  place 
ordaynd  for  iustyng.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  n.  xvi.  94 
Ther  besyde  satte  a  fayr  knyght  on  the  ground.  1870 
MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  339  When  I  stood  therebeside 
Methought  its  likeness  ever  would  abide  Within  my  mind. 

So  -j  The  rebesi'des  adv.t  in  same  sense. 

1470-83  MALORY  Arthur  i.  x.  48  There  bysydes  were  viij 
knyghtes  that  a^pyed  them. 

Therebiuthe,  obs.  form  of  TLBEBIMH. 
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Thereby  (^eeibai-,  SeaMbdi),  adv.  Forms :  see 
THERE  andBY.  [OE./Af&i  f-  J#rt  THEHE  1 7  +  bi. 
K\  prep.  Cf.  G.  dabei*  Du.  daarbij^ 

1.  By  that;  by  means  of,  or  because  of,  that; 
through  that.     Cf.  BY  A.  30-33,  36. 

c  897  K.  ALFRED  Past.  C.  y.  42,  s'lf  he  'donne  beam  flairbis 
\  [v.r.  -bie,  Naff,  -big]  jestriene.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  160  He,. 
feste..one  i3e  wildernesse  vorte  scheawen  berbi  bet  [etc.]. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  107  par  bi  man  mai  hir  helping  kenn.  1413 
Pilgr.  Soivle  (Caxton)  iv.  xxxviii.  (1859)  63  Supposyng  therby 
!  for  to  geten  honoure  and  fame.  1551  CKANMER  in  Sirype 
Life  (1694)  App.  158  God  shal  therby  be  glorified.  1588  A. 
KING  tr.  CmMUttfr  Catech.  \  vij,  Ye  sail  haiffyairby  ye  hicht 
of  ye  luuinoctial]  lyne.  1600  HAMILTON  Facile  Tr.  in 
Cath.  Tractates  (S.T.S.)  220  Desyrous  to  ressaue  thairbe, 
thair  eternel  felidtie  in  heauin.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f. 
Bea&ts  (1658)  83  They  cannot  abide  the  savour  of  ointments, 
but  fall  mad  thereby.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc,  126  Of 
the  Ten-foot  Rod,  and  thereby  to  measure  and  describe 
the  Ground-plot.  1809  PINKNEY  Trav.  France  93  The  rooms 
were  so  full  as  to  render  our  stay  unpleasant,  and  we  thereby 
lost  an  anatomy  lecture.  1896  R.  S.  S.  BADEN- POWELL  Mata- 
bcle  Campaign  vi,  For  fear  of  having  my  attention  distracted 
.  .and  of  my  thereby  losing  my  bearings, 

2.  Beside,  adjacent  to,  or  near  that.    (In  quot 
c  1220,  Up  against  that.)  Nowa/r/*.  and  dial. 

cizao  Bestiary  634  A  tre  he  sekeS..3at  is  strong. .and 
Iene6  him.  .oer  bi.  c  1250  Gen.  $  Ex,  3361  It  was  a  stede 
henden  5or  bi,  On  a  syde  of  munt  synay.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  13765  |>ar  bi  lai  many  [man]  vn-fere.  1:1449  PECOCK 
Rcpr.  ii.  iii.  151  ^ondir  is  the  Holi  Goost  and  therbi  is 
Marie  with  Seint  Peter,  c  1450  St.  Cnthbert  (Surtees)  3915 
He  duelt  in  a  place  bare  by.  1390  STENSER  F.  Q.  n.  vii. 
32  A  couetous  Spright  .  .Who  thereby  did  attend.  1641 
HEYLIN  Hist.  Episc.  i.  (1657)  23  The  twelve  fountaines  of 
Elim,  and  the  seventy  Palmes  that  grew  thereby.  1719 
DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  iv.  94  At  the  foot  of  a  tree  there 
by.  1875  MORRIS  sEneid  Proem  2  Fields  that  are  thereby. 
1888  ELWOBTHY  W.  Somerset  Wordbk.  s.  v.,  Nif  I  baint 
there,  you'll  vind  me  thereby. 

b.  With  verbs  of  motion,  in  sense  of  BY  A.  16. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  15634  Quer  i  sal  bis  calice  drinc,  Or  i 
sal  pass  bar  bi.  15*6  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  3  Whan 
I  niy  glory  shall  passe  therby,  thou  shall  se  my  hynder 
partes.  1606  G.  WToODCOCKxl  /list,  fz-stine  iv.  21  The  tales 
of  Scylla  and  Charibdis,  which  made  men  beleeve  in  sailing 
thereby  that  they  heard  the  continuall  barking  of  doggs. 

C.    To  come  thereby  =«  to    'come    by'   or   get 
possession  of  that :  see  COME  v.  39  b  and  BY  A.  15. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  T.  128  Whan  that  he  saugh  he 
myghte  nat  come  therby  This  is  to  seye  what  wommen  loue 
nioost.  c  1430  [see  COME  v.  39  b],  1567  Guilt  <$•  Codlie  B. 
(S.T.S.)  27,  I  traibt  eternall  glore  to  se  ;  Christ  grant  that  I 
may  cum  thairby. 

1 3.  Besides,  together  with,  or  in  addition  to  that. 

13. .  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  xxxii.  524  Wjuche  ben 
be  seuen  synnes  dedly,  And  be  seuen  vertuwes  berby.  14. . 
Titndale's  Vis.  803  All  gif  god  be  fulle  of  mercye.  Ryght- 


4.  In  reference  to  a  number  or  quantity :  Very 
nearly  so  ;  somewhere  about  that ;  =  THERE 
ABOUTS  2,  2b.  Sc. 

[c  1415  WYNTOUN  Cron.  ix.  xiv.  1568  A  thousande  and  thre 
hundyr  }here  Nynti  and  v.  or  bar  by  nere.]  1557-75  Dittrn. 
Occur.  (1833)  82  At  xij  houris  at  evin  or  thairby.  1563  AV.tr. 
/ 'rivy  Council  Scot.  I.  245  To  the  novvmer  of  fourtie  personis 
or  thairby.  1582-8  Hilt.  Jos.  F/  (1804)  172  Thair  were 
takin  prisonens  9  scoire  and  ten  gentillmen  or  thairby. 
17*6  IVodroiu  Corr.  (1843)  III.  271  The  spurious  paper.. 
dully  written,  two  years  or  thereby  after  Mr.  Henderson's 
death.  1821  SCOTT  Kctiilw.  x,  There  was  one  maiden  of 
fifteen  or  thereby.  1863  A.  B.  GROSART  Small  Sins  Pref. 
(ed.  2)  8  It  is  my  intention. .to  print  half-a-dozen  or  thereby 
of  small  books. 

1 5.  With  reference  thereto ;  apropos  of  that ; 
thereanent.  Obs. 

,11250  Owltr  Night.  =44  Aday  [  =  by  day]  |>u  art  blynd  o|>er 
bisne,  par  by  men  seggeb  a  vorbisne.     1303  R.   HRUNNE 
Ilandl.  Synne  3909  Seynt  Gregory  telleb  a  tale  bar  by. 
b.   7 hereby  hangs  a  tale:  see  TALE  si.  3. 

t  6.   In  accordance  with  that.  Obs. 

1512  Act  4  I  fen.  VIII,  c.  iqPreamlil,;  The  seid  Frensche 
kyng-.the  Decree  of  the  enterdiccion  dispysyng  will  not 
therby  reforme  himself. 

7.  quasi-<r<{/.  Consequent,  nonce-use. 

1661  FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  xl.  262  The  chiefest  Knowledg 
that  we  get,  is  that  of  our  thereby  guilt  and  misery. 

t  Theredown,  adv.  Obs.  [In  ME.  two  words, 
THERE  1 7  and  DOWN  cutv.  q.v.  for  Forms.]  Down 
there ;  down  :  in  reference  to  direction  or  position. 

1297  R.  GLOL'C.  (Rolls)  9791  pe  brain  orn  al  abrod  in  be 
pamment  ber  doune.  Ibid.  9797  Nou  he  lib  ber  doune. 
c  1305  St.  Kenelm  206  in  E.  E.  P.  0862)  53  And  falsliche  as 
heo  com  anlie},  also  heo  ful  [  —  fell]  berdoune.  c  1325  Poem 
Edlu.  II  37  in  Pol.  ^«^j(Camden)  325  Certes  holl  churche 
is  muchel  i-brouht  ther  doune.  1375  BARBOUR.SrH«xi.  300 
The  sykis  alswa  thair  doune  Sail  put  thame  to  confustoune. 
«I550  f  rein's  of  B.  178  in  Dunliar's  Poems  (S.T.S.)  291 
All  that  thay  did  thair  doun  he  micht  weill  se. 

Therefore  (Krt!fi,-f>t'),  therefor  (Se^f^-j), 

adv.  (sl>.)  Forms:  a.  2-3  'JSer-,  2-5  J)erfore,  (2 
paruore,  2-4  feruore,  3  Sor-,  par-fore,  3-4  per- 
vore),  5-6  therfore,  (6  Sc.  thair-,  yair-,  their- 
fore).  0.  2-5  perefore,  (2-3  pereuore,  4  pare- 
fore),  5- therefore.  7.  3-5  perfor,  (3  peruor,  4 
par-,  tarfor,  4-5  per-for,  yarfor),  5-7  therfor, 
(6  Sc.  thair-,  yairfor,  -foir,  7  therfoer).  S.  6- 
therefor,  (9  there-for).  [Early  ME. pet-fore,  fere- 
fore  (often  written  as  two  words),  f.  pxr-,  }er-, 


THEKEFOBNE. 

THERE  +fore)  OE.  and  early  ME.  collateral  form 
of  for :  see  FORE  adv.  and  prep.  After  final  £ 
became  mute,/<wr  prep,  was  gradually  levelled  with 
for,  and  thsr\e]fore  was  often  written  therfor,  there 
for.  In  mod.  Eng.  (since  ri8oo)  therefore  and 
therefor  are  almost  always  differentiated  in  spelling 
and  stress  in  accordance  with  meaning :  see  below.] 

I.  (Now  stressed  5e->.if^j,  and  usu.  spelt  therefor 
for  distinction  from  2.)  formal  or  arch. 

1.  For  that  (thing,  act,  etc.) ;    for  that,  for  it. 
a.   In  various  senses  of  FOR  prep. 

ciX7S  Lamb.  Horn.  9  His  festen..and  chirc-^ong and  god 
to  donne  beruore.  c  1220  Bestiary  377  God  giueft  3er  fore 
medc.  «i30o  Cursor  M.  610  (Cott.)  He  gaf  it  him,  als  in 
heritage,  To  ycild  berfor  {i\rr.  ^are  fore,  bar  for,  berfore]  nu 
mar  knaulage.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Sqr.'s  T.  169  Born  anon  in 
to  the  heighe  Tour,  With  certeiue  ofificers  ordeynd  therfore 
[t'.rr.  ther  fore,  there  fore,  berfore].  11440  Alphabet  of 
Tales  97  Sho  anssuerd  agayn&sayd.  .sho  wold  not  dely  vet 
it  or  he  &  his  felow  bothe  samen  come  berfor.  1477  EAKL 
RIVERS  (Caxtoni  Dictes  \  To  gyue  therfore  synguler 
louynges  &  thankes.  1561  NORTON  &  SACKV .Gorboduc  v.  i, 
Speede  must  we  vse  to  levie  force  therefore.  1622  CALLIS 
Stat.  Sewers  (1647)  86  To  erect  new  Walls,  Banks  and 
other  Defences,  and  what  sums  of  Money  to  Raise  and 
Levy  therefore.  1824  MED  WIN  Convers.  Byron  II.  186,  I.. 
have,  .continued  here,  .in  the  hope  of  seeing  things  recon 
ciled,  and  have  done  all  in  my  power  there-for.  1856  R.  A. 
VAUGHAN  Mystics  vi.  iv.  (1860)  I.  184  If  the  emperor  sins, 
he  must  give  account  to  God  therefor.  1861  Evening  Star 
4  Oct.,  loolbs.  of  potatoes  or  a  substitute  therefore  thrice  a 
week.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  II.  in.  344  The  love 
I  had  therefor.  1877  F.  HALL  Eng.  Adj.  in  -able  39  Argu 
ment  being  at  an  end,  recourse  was  then  had  to  the  com 
mon  substitute  therefor,  ridicule.  1885  Act  48  »y  49  Viet. 
c.  70  §  7  He  shall  supply  a  copy  of  such  report,  .on  pay 
ment  of  the  sum  of  one  shilling  therefor. 

b.  By  reason  of  that ;  for  that  reason,  on  that 
account :  cf.  FOR//Y/.  21,  22. 

cii75  Lamb.  Hom.  5  pa  ^e  [MS.  ba;]  habbe  wele  to 
ouer  stohwennesse  on  bisse  Hue  ne  beo  bu  bereuore  prud. 
c  izoo  Trin.  Coll.  Hom.  143  paruore  hire  shine  hire  bi- 
conie  swi5e  Ia3e.  c  1220  Bestiary  509  Vt  of  his  flrote  it 
smit  an  onde, ..6er-fore  odre  fisses  to  him  draper.  61250 
Gen.  ff  Ex.  1215  Ysmael  pleide  hard  gamen  ;  Sarra  was 
ck>r-fore  often  wro3.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  5348  Vre 
louerd  mid  is  eyen  of  milce  on  be  lokeb  beruore.  a  1300 
Cursor  Af.  287  perfor  is  he  cald  trinite  For  he  es  anfald 
godd  in  thre.  13. .  Ibid.  2894  (Gntt.)  God  forbede  }e  do  bat 
sin  pat  56  in  hell  barfor  [Trin.  berfore]  brin.  c  1385 
CHAUCER  L.G,  W.  1863  (Lucrece)  That  Tarquyny  shulde 
ybanysshed  be  ther-fore.  1533  MORE  Debetl.  Salem  Wks. 
954/1  When  he  saith  himself  that  they  haue  punished  many 
therfore,  that  is  to  wit,  for  thesame  cause.  1605  CAMDEN 
Rem,  181  If  that  any  lew  did  buy  any  Christian  for  his 
slave,  hee  should  bee  fined  therefore.  1805  SCOTT  Last 
Minstr.  iv.  vi,  They  crossed  the  Liddle..And  burned  my 
little  lonely  tower;  The  fiend  receive  their  souls  therefor  ! 
1848  LOWELL  Lett.  (1894)  I.  151  Tell  Briggs  that  his  ticket 
came  safely,  and  that  I  am  thankful  therefor.  1868  HAW 
THORNE  Airier.  Notc-Kks.  (1879)  II.  173  They  would  all  be 
.  .healthier  men  therefor.  1899  F.  T.  BULLEN  LogSea-waif 
149  The  ill-used  crew  promptly  refused  to  do  any  more  in 
her,  and  were,  of  course,  clapped  in  jail  therefor. 

II.  (Now  always  spelt  therefore^  and  stressed 
t5e>jf£i.) 

2.  In  consequence  of  that ;  that  being  so ;  as  a 
result  or  inference  from  what  has  been  stated  ;  con 
sequently.     F'ormerly  sometimes  unemphatic  (esp. 
in  versions  of  N.  T.)   =THEN5. 

In  early  use  often  indistinguishable  from  i  b,  where  see 
earlier  examples ;  now  distinguished  asexpressing  a  general 
relation  of  consequence  or  inference.  Sometimes  classed  as 
a  conjunction. 

a  1400  /Vjv/«*r  (1891)45  Lo  ther  fore  alle  generations  schulle 
seye  y  am  blessed.  1526  TINDALE  Matt.  xiii.  18  Heare  ye 
therfore  the  similitude  off  the  sower.  1533  CKANMER  Misc. 
Writ.  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  260. 1  trust,  therefore,  you  will  not  so 
hardly  regard  my  first  request  herein.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk. 
Coin,  Prayer^  Communion^  It  is  very  mete.,  that  we  shoolde 
..gene  thankes  to  thee,  O  Lorde...  Therefore  with  Angelles 
and  Archangels,  .we  laud  [etc.].  155*  HULOET,  Therfore,.. 
cum  accent,  in  penult. ,  eo,  crgo^  idcircot  ideot  igitur^,  .^rcfl- 
terea, propter hoc.  1555  KDEN  Decades  202  Manate.  .is  the 
thyrde  [fish]  whereof  I  haue  promysed  to  entreate.  Manate 
therefore,  is  a  fysshe  of  the  sea,  of  the  byggest  sorte  [etc.J. 
c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  xli,  Gentle  thou  art,  and  therefore  to  be 
wonne,  Beautious  thou  art,  therefore  to  be  assailed.  Ibiff, 
c.vxiii,  Our  dales  are  breefe,  and  therefor  we  admire,  What 
thou  dost  foyst  vpon  vs  that  is  ould.  1611  BIBLE  John  iv.  6 
Now  lacobs  Well  was  there.  lesus  therefore  [TINDALE  then  ], 
beinij  wearied  with  his  iourney,  sale  thus  on  the  Well. 
1660  HARROW  Enclid  i.  xv.  Scho].,  Because  the  angle  AEC-f- 
AED+CEB+DEB  K  j  right  angles,  therefore  the  angle 
AEC+AED~CEB  +  DEli  =  to  two  right  angles,  therefore 
CED  and  AEB  are  strait  lines.  1735  BERKELEY  Free* 
think,  in  Math.  §  2  Things  obscure  are  not  therefore  sacred. 
1845  M.  PATIISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  15  The  Franks  were  the 
stronger,  and  therefore  the  masters.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  vi.  II.  80  The  refugees  were  zealous  for  the  Calvinistic 
discipline...  James  therefore  gave  orders  [etc.]. 

B.  as  sb.  The  word  '  therefore  *  as  marking  a 
conclusion ;  an  expressed  conclusion  or  inference. 

1641  '  SMECTYMNUUS*  Vind.  Answ.  xiii.  144  Let  him  first 
answer  our  Therefores^  and  wee  will  quickly  answer  his 
Wherefores,  1674  HICKMAN  Hist.  Quinguart.  (ed.  2)  185 
The  Article  having  made  a  (therefore\  its  strange  that  any 
one  should  draw  any  other  conclusion  from  it,  than  what 
it  self  hath  drawn.  1874  GEO.  ELIOT  Coll.  Break/.  P.  in 
Jiibali  etc.  232  A  faith  Defying  sense  and  all  its  ruthless 
train  Of  arrogant  'therefoies*. 

t  TherefoTne,  adv.  Obs.    In  3-4  J>er-,  par-. 

[app.  an  alteration  of  THEREFORE,  in  imitation  of 


THERBFORTH. 
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THEREOF. 


words  in  -forne  from  OK.  -foran,  e.  g.  bcjornc^\ 
=  THEREKOKE  i. 

rti3oo  E.  E.  Psalter  xvii[i].  3  Mi  schelder..  And  mi  funger 
ai  ber  forne.  Ibid.  xxxi[i],  4,  I  am  torned  in  mi  sorw  bar 
forn,  Whiles  bat  pricked  es  be  thorn.  13. .  Gtiw.  <y  Gr,  Knt. 
1 107,  &  quat  chek  so  }e  acheue,  chaunge  me  ber  forne.  c  1400 
Colo's  A/ or,  260  in  Cursor  AI.  p.  1672  (Fairf.)  If  Jn  gode  be 
lorne  Sorou  noit  bar  forne  To  double  bi  bar  me. 

t  TherefO'rth,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  THERE  17  + 
FORTH  adv.] 

1.  a.  Forth  from  thence;  away  from  that  place. 
b.  Along  that  way ;   by  that  place. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  5704  pis  king  also  at  glastingbury 
as  he  beruorb  com,  Seint  aj>elwold  bat  was  pere  monek, 
out  of  be  house  he  nom.  138?  TKEVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  V. 
299  pe  kyng  passed  e  berforp,  and  wolde  wite  what  it 
were.  £1450  LOVELICH  Grail  xliii.  312  Hem  he  took  vpe 
thanne  Everychon,  and  with  bym  bar  pereforth  Anon. 

2.  Out,  outside;  in  the  open;   «  THEREOUT  2. 
1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot,  n.  xi.  (1541)  17  b/i  He  punist 

theiffis.  .and  othir  crirmnabyll  person  is  with  sic  seuerite.. 
that  the  bestiall  &  gudis  lay  thairfurth  but  ony  trubyl.  Ibid. 
v.  iy.  560/1  Thay  wer  ane  rude  vndantlt  pepill,  and  lay 
thair  furthall  wynter  nochtwithstanding  y*  cauld  frostis. 

tTherefrOV"^-  Obs.  Also 5^.  par-fra.  [Grig, 
two  words,  THERE  17  and  FRO//^A]  =  next. 

13..  Cursor  M.  1316  (Gott.)  par  fra  [C.pat  oute  of,  /\per- 
outj  renis  four  grete  stremis.  1340  HA.MPOLK  Pr.  Consc. 
5214  Lo  !  here  pe  sepulcre  a  lytil  par  fra.  '{a  1366 CHAUCER 
Rom.  Rose  1660  Whan  I  was  not  fer  therfro.  ^1380  WYCLIF 
IVks.  (1880)  364  With-owten  addynge  per  to  or  abregynge 
ber  fro.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowte  (Caxtpn  1483)  iv.  x.  62  The 
juse  that  y.ssueth  ther  froo.  1565  in  R<'g.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot. 
1575.  656;'!  Passand  thairfra  up  ane  dyke  betuix  Kippelaw 
and  Bowdane.  1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisius  Catech.  g  viij  b, 
Bot  in  this  our  age  throwch  ye  anticipation  of  ye  aequinoxe 
is  distant  yairfra  almaist  4  dayes.  i6za  MAHBE  tr.  Aleinans 
Guzman d'A tf.  n.  59,  I  would,  .desist  there-fro.  16785114  G. 
MACKENZIE  Criin.  Laws  Scot.  n.  xxiii.  §  4  (1699)  248  They 
are  not  excluded  therefrae  by  the  foresaid  act  of  Parliament. 

Therefrom  (Se-jfi^-m),  adv.  arch,  m  formal. 
[Orig.  two  words,  THEKE  17  and  FROM  prep.] 
From  that ;  from  that  place ;  away  from  there. 

a  1250  Owl  fy  Night.  137  peyh  he  beo  bar  from  bicume  He 
cub  hwenene  he  is  icume.  c  1300  St.  Brandan  512  The  ;ut 
hi  were  fur  ther  fram.  1387  TKEVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII, 
89  pe  schap  of  be  cros  was  i-seie  forsake  pe  baner  and  passe 


tables  24,  1  much  doubt  of  any  effect  therefrom.  1728 
CHAMBERS  Cyct.  s.v.  Circus,  They  took  their  name  there 
from.  1850  NEALE  bled.  Hymns  (1867)  102  The  streams  that 
flow  therefrom.  1885  Law  Times  LXXX.  132/1  Nor  was 
the  doctrine  contended  for.  .logically  deducible  therefrom, 
t  Theregai  n,  adv.  Obs.  Forms  :  3  $or  3011, 
per  yen,  5  ther  geyn.  [f.  THEUE  17  +  GAIN  prep. 
Cf.  THEKEAGAIN.]  Against  or  in  opposition  to  that. 

c  1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  2797  If  he  it  werne  and  be  5or  ^en,  Ic 
sal  3e  techen  hu  it  sal  ben.  c  1300  Havelok  2271  per  yen 
ne  wolde  neuer  on  striue.  t,  1400  Rom.  Rose  6555  If  men 
wolde  ther  geyn  appose  The  naked  text. 

So  tThereg-ai-ns  adv.  [GAINS],  on  the  side 
opposite  to  that ;  over  against  there. 

c  1330  R.  BKUNNE  Ckron.  Wace  (Rolls)  13538  O  syde  toke 
pe  Romayns,  &  Arthur  bat  oper  euen  per  gayns. 

Therehence,  ado.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms : 
a.  4-5  perhenne,  (4  therhanne).  $,  4  per 
hannes,  6-  there(-)hence,  (6  therence  (9  dial.}, 
thereheus,  7  therhence).  [f.  THERE  17  + HEN, 
HENNE  adv.,  and  hettnes,  henst  HENCE  adv.] 

1.  From  or  out  of  that  place ;  from  there  :  = 
THENCE  i.  Now  dial. 

a.  c  1300  Beket  1 145  Therhanne  he  wende  toKystrie.  ?  a  1400 
Arthur  591  Muche  folke  berhenne  he  toke  bo. 

0.  c  1400  K.  Gloucester's  Chron.  (Rolls)  App.  AA.  2  He  nplde 
per  hannes  passi.     1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  viii.  89 
Therehens  as  . .  out  of  a  chaire  or  pulpite  he  taught  the 
multitude.     1600  HAKLUYT  Voy.  (1904)  X.  101  The  famous 
voyage  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  into  the  South  sea,  and  there- 
hence  about  the  whole  Globe  of  the  earth,  begun  in  1577. 
1724  R.  W  ELTON  Chr.  Faith  <V  Pract.  367  The  waves  toss 
the  ships  up  to  the  very  clouds,  and  the  winds  therehence 
drive  them  to  the  deep  abyss.     1898  T.    HARDY  Wessex 
Poems  46  Stone  deaf  therence  went  many  a  man. 

t  2.  From  that  source  or  origin  ;  from  that  fact  or 
circumstance  :  —  THENCE  4.  Obs, 

1528  TINDALE  Parable  Wicked  Mammon  16  Hamon^  in 
the  Ebrewe  speche  sygnyfyeth  a  multytude  or  abundaunce. 
..And  therhence  commeth  tnaJiamon  or  •MMMMh*bttB> 
daunce  or  plenteousnes  of  goodes  or  ryches.  1597  J.  KING 
On  Jonas  (1618)  10  Therehence,  they  say,  he  was  named 
the  son  of  Amittai ;  that  is,  the  sonne  of  truth.  1623  W.  C. 
Fatall  Vesper  4  Those  vnreuealed  attributes,  which  doe 
flow  therehence.  1718  SWIFT  To  Sheridan  3,  I  have  a 
great  esteem  for  Plautus  ;  And  think  your  boys  may  gather 
there-hence  More  wit  and  humour  than  from  Terence. 

f3.  Distant  from  that  place:    ^  THENCE  2.  rare. 

1611  CORYAT  Crudities  10  A  countrey  village,  .fourteene 
miles  therehence  distant.  Ibid.  68  A  parish  tenne  miles 
therehence. 

Therein  C5e*ri*n),  adv.  Now  forma  Inarch.,  or 
dial.  Forms :  see  THEKE  and  IN  ;  also  3  J>rin. 
[OE.  fxrittj  t.fxr  THERE  17  +  Is  prep.] 

1.  In  that  place  or  (material)  thing. 

(i  looo  Boeth.  .Metr.  xi.  4  Wealdend..heofones  &  eor3an 
..&  ealra  3ara  be  Seerin  wunia3.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  15895 
(Cotl.)  A  knaun  freind  he  had  bare  in  [?'.  rr.  bar  ine,  per  in], 
1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xiu.  xxvi.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Derin 
is  a  maner  kinde  of  beestes  Dolphyns  wib  rugge  itobed  as  a 
sawc.  c  1450  St.  Cutkbcrt  (Surtees)  789  pai  sailed  bar  in 
'S3S  CoviaUAtZ  Ps.  XMV.  2  The  compasse  of 


the  worlde,  and  all  yl  dwell  therm.  1676  RAY  Corr.  (1848) 
123  If  you  have  observed  any  errors  or  mistakes  therein. 
1875  JOWETT  Pinto  (ed.  2)  III.  688  The  universe,  and  the 
things  that  are  and  move  therein.  1911  Act  i  Geo.  V>  c.  i 
Sched.  (Paisley  Corp.  Order  Confirm.  Act),  The  late  Robert 
Brodie..by  his  trust  disposition.. conveyed  his  entire  pro- 
perty  to  trustees  therein  named. 
b.  In  or  during  that  time. 

1539  BIBLE  (Great)  Exod.  xxxi.  14  Kepe  my  Sabbath., 
whosoeuer  worketh  therin,  the  same  soule  shalbe  roted  out 
from  amonge  hys  people. 

2.  la  that  affair  or  matter ;  in  that  thing,  circum 
stance,  or  particular. 

C12V3  Halt  Meid.  3  Maken  be  to  benchen  hwuch  delit 
were  prin.  ^1300  Cursor  M.  13759  (Cott.)  Lok  bi  will  bi 
noght  bar  in.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W,  de  W.  1531)^2  That  ye 
neuer. .be  besy  to  attempte  ony  persone  therin.  f  1555 
HARPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen,  VIII  (Camden)  83  Therein  we  do 
find  no  fault.  1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canistus'  Catech.  130  All 
perdition  had  the  beginning  thairin  [in  pride].  1631  HEV- 
WOOD  2nd  Pt.  Maid  of  West  iv.  \Vks.  1874  II.  391  Thou 
therein  hadst  much  hyperboliz'd.  i88a  SI-URGEON  Trens. 
Dav.  Ps.  cxix.  17  The  more  will  he  be  driven  towards  God 
for  help  therein. 

3.  Inside,  in  the  house,  within  doors,  mod.  Sc. 
1822  HOGG  Perils  of  Matt  III.  vii.  202  Bessy  Chishohn 

— Heh  !  Are  ye  therein?  1828  UUCHAN  Ballads  I.  113 
If  ye '11  work  therein  as  we  thureout,  Well  borrow'd  shou'd 
your  body  be. 

4.  Into  that  place  or  (material)  thing. 

a  1240  Saw/as  Warde  in  Cott.  Horn,  263  pu  most  al  gan 
brin  ant  al  beon  bigotten  prin,  for  in  be  ne  mei  hit  nanesweis 
neomen  in.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  8852  pair  in  \Trin,  berynne] 
ban  was  bair  reltkes  don.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  A*, 
in.  xviii.  (W.  de  W.  1495!  65  Somtyme  grauel  and  powder 
falleth  therin.  1526  R,  WHVTFORD  fila-rtiloge  135  b,  Than 
made  they  a  grete  fyre.  .and  cast  therin  pytche  and  rosyne. 
1747  WESLEY  Prim.  Physick  (1762)  90  Smell  to  a  Spunge 
dipt  there-in. 

f5.  =  THEBEON  2  :  cf.  IN  prep.  31  a.  Ol>s. 

*535  COVERDALE  i  Sam.  xxxi,  4  Then  toke  Saul  yswerde, 
and  fell  therin.  [Cf.Gcrm.  (Luther)  fiel  darein  ;  Vulg.  super 
eum ;  next  -verse  has  vpon  his  swerde.J 

1 6.  As  relative  adv. :  In  which ;  into  which  ;  — 
WHEREIN.  Obs. 

971  Bltckl.  Hom,  73  He  waes  on  Simones  huse . .  bcerin  Seat 
bast  wif  ba  deorwyrban  smerenesse  on  his  heafod.  13.. 
Cast.  Love  (Halliw.)  56  This  castel  Marie  bodi  wes,  Therin 
he  alyght  and  his  in  ches  [chose  his  inn].  13. .  Cursor  M. 
396  (Gott.)  In  be  heiest  element  of  all,  par  in  be  fire  has  his 
stall.  1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  167  The  Seete 
therin  as  he  was  woned  to  sitte. 

7,  Therein  a'fter,  therein  beferre,  therein 
!  irnder,  —  after,  before,  below  in  that  document, 
statute,  etc.  (Usually  written  as  single  words:  cf. 
hereinafter^  etc.,  s.v.  HEREIN.) 

1818  CRUISE  Digest  {ed.  2)  II.  276  Upon  trust  to  preserve 
the  contingent  remainders  thereinafter  limited.  1827  JAR- 
MAN  PowelCs  Devises  (ed.  3)  II.  105  A  general  residuary 
devise  of  real  and  personal  estate  not  thereinbefore  disposed 
of.  18..  A.  BAIN  in  B,  Stewart  Conscrv.  Force  (1873)  viii. 
221  He  gave  '  mental  work  '  as  one  heading,  but  declined  to 
make  an  entry  thereinunder. 

t  Thereji'iine,  adv.  Obs.  Forms  :  see  THERE 
and  INNE  :  also  4-5  thrynne.  [OE.  fxrinne>  f, 
fxr,  THERE  17  +  INNE.]  =  THEREIN. 

(In  late  instances  perh.  only  a  var.  spelling  of  therein^ 

^897  K.   ^ELKRED  Gregory's  Past.   C.  xvi.  ice  He  WEES 

Saennne  ^eto^en  to  5aere  godcundan  sceawunge,  &  Saerute 

[v.  r.  Sserut]  he  waes  abis^od  ymb  6^s  folces  Searfe.     cizoo 

Vices  $  Virt.  137  AH  Sat  folk  3e  berinne  was.    c  izoo  ORMIN 

1651  $iffbatt  iss  batt  mann  wile  itt  don  Wibb  witt  &  skill 
bserinne.    c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  1104  Non  Sing  ne  niai  Sor  inne 
liuen.   i382\VvcLiF/,K^(.'xix.  45  He.,  bigan  to  caste  out  men 
sellinge  ther  ynne  and  biggynge.      £1400  Gamelyn.  314,  I 
wil  not  that  this  compaignye  parten  a-twynne,  And  ye  wil 
doon  after  me,  whil  eny  sope  is  thrynne.    c  1400  Sovjdone 
Bab.    335  Thai   slough   all,    that    were   ther  Inne.     £1450 
Merlin.  \.  10  She  wende  to  haue  founde  hym  thar  ynne. 

tTh.ereiinti.il,  adv.  Sc,  Obs.  [f.  THERE  17 
+  INTILL.]  Therein;  thereinto. 

1^07  in  Charters,  fyc.  Edinb.  (1871)  192  To  mak  ony  stop 
or  impediment  to  thame  thairintill.  1533  BELLENDEN  L,ii>y 
n.  xiiL  (S.T.S.)  I.  175  The  faderis,  quhen  bis  mater  wes 
brocht  afore  bame,  mycht  nocht  ordourlie  gif  bare  con- 
sultacioun  bareintill.  1650  Acts  Sederunt  20  Jan.  (1790) 
66  All  bands  and  actis  of  caution,  .heirefter,  shall  bear  this 
clause  insert  theremtill.  1700  in  A.  McKay  Kilmanwck 
(1880)  61  Togivefurth  and  pronounce.. sentences  thereintill. 

Thereinto  (5e«=rint»%  Seari-nttt),  adv.  arch. 
[f.  THERE  17  +  INTO.] 

1.   Into  that  place,  matter,  condition,  etc. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  23222  (Edinb.)  Cald  sa  ken-.bat  boh  a 
firm  fel  war  mad,  And  boru  a  chance  bar  into  slad  [etc.]. 
z6iz  BIBLE  Luke  xxi.  21  Let  not  them., enter  thereinto. 

1652  KIRKMAN  Clerio  fy  Lozia  178  No  Victualls  could  be 
carried    thereinto.      1695    WOODWARD  Nat.   Hist.    Earth 
Pref.,   The   Ways  whereby   I   got    Light   thereinto.     1867 
KINCSLEY  in  Life  (1877)  II.  249,  I  have  been  drawn  there 
into  because  I  find  every  one  talking  about  it  [Darwinism], 
1887   MORRIS  Odyss.   xi.  36  And   the  black  blood  flowed 
thereinto. 

t2.   =  THEREIN  2.     Cf.  INTO  22.  Obs. 

1581-*  Ret?.  Prizy  Council  Scot.  III.  452  The  said  com- 
pliner  hes  differrit  the  samin  unto  the  tyme  he  knew  his 
Hi  i;nes  and  Lordschippis  myndis  thairin  to.  1676  (.)wi  N 
Nat.  %  Causes  Apost.  Wks.  1851  VII.  4  On  such  principles 
of  difference  in  judgment  as  have  no  considerable  influence 
thereinto. 

t  The  re-iuicl,  tlier-mid,  adv.  Obs.  £Orig. 
two  words,  THERE  17  and  MID  prep.]  \Vith  or 
by  means  of  that ;  =  THEREWITH  3. 

c888  K.  ALFRED  Boetk.  xvi.  §  2  (MS.  B.)  pa  forceaw  he 

his  asene  tungan  and  \vearp  htnc  3o;r  mid  on  Oa:t  neb  foran. 


c  1000  ^-LFRIC  Saints'  Lives  xxiii  1>.  767  Ongan  ba  bsr  mid 
delfan.  c  1175  Lamb.  Hom.  63  We  hit  a^en  to  ^eme  and 
god  solf  ber  mid  iqueme.  ^1330  R.  BKUNNE  Chron.  Wa*.e 
(Rolls)  16450  5yf  any  had  leyd  a  cors  in  pyt,  Hym  self  fel 
panne  ded  ber  myt  [the  plague].  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  iv. 
253  To  do  per  myd  here  beste. 

tTher(e)-mide,-mydde,a^-  Obs.  [fasprec. 

+  -f,  after  THEREINNE,  etc.],  a.  Along  with  that ; 
together  with  that ;  at  the  same  time.  b.  =  prec. 

a.  c  iiJ^LamB.Hont,  75  Icou  wileseggen  word  efter  word 
and  bermide  hwat  bet  word  bi-tjueb.     1377  LANGL.  P.  PL 
B.  xvi.  262  pe  pouke  it  hath  attached,  And  me  bere  myde. 
c  1425  Seven  Sag.  (P.)  2171  He  went  don  a[nd]  bare  uppe  a 
cole,  And  a  torche  up  ther  myde. 

b.  c  izzo  Bestiary  615  Si5en  he  bigeten  on,  and  two  ^er  he 
fter  mide  gon.     a  1250  Prm.  sElfred  392  in  O.  E.  Misc.  126 
Ne  inyhte  he  bar  myde  his  lif  none  hwile  holde.     £1250 
Gen,  fy  Ex.  2656  Hise  lunges  ende  is  brent  3or  mide.    c  1350 
Will.   Palertie  5358   Eche   man   ber  mide  111151    hold    him 
a-paied.     1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.   vi.  69   Make  hem  mery 
bere  mydde. 

Therence,  variant  of  THEREHENCE. 

Th.ereness(Ce^unes).  rare.  [f. THERE  + -NESS.] 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  there ;  existence 
in  a  defined  place.  (Usually  opposed  to  fareness.) 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  $  Seh.  n  The  all-fillingness  of 
God,  the  barenesses  and  therenesses  of  ghosts,  have  been 
too  much  interwoven  and  twisted  together.  Ibid,  45  The 
thereness  or  hereness  was  nothing  belonging  unto  God. 
1887  W.  JAMES  in  Mind  XII.  18  Could  that  possibly  be  the 
feeling  of  any  special  whereness  or  thereness?  1899  J. 
CAIRD  Fundamental  Ideas  Clir.  II.  ix.  13  Hereness  and 
thereness  are  incessantly  passing  out  uf  and  into  each  other. 

t  Th.ere-ni'gll,  adv.  Obs.  Forms  :  see  THEUE 
and  NIGH.  [OE./a'r  nfah  :  /av,  THERE  17,  neah 
near,  NIGH.]  Near  that  place  or  thing. 

971  Blickl.  Hom,  139  Ce?;ende  ealle  hire  majas  ba  be  ba:r 
neah  weeron.  c  1175  Lamb.  Hom.  43  par  neh  ne  mihte  nan 
liuiende  mon  gan.  1:1290  Beket  929  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  133 
Ich  ov  hole  bat  }e  bare  nei}  ne  beon.  a  1300  Cursor  $1. 

E'  '  (Cott.)  If  we  com  ber  nei  [/-'.  btr  neye;  G.  J?ar  ney;  T. 
•  ny}e].  13..  Ibid.  7589  (Cott.)  pe  sar^ins  war  bar  neigh 
side  All  fled. 

Thereof  ^e^'f,  de^v  with  shifting  stress), 
adv.  Now  formal  or  arch.  Forms  :  see  THERE 
and  OF;  also  3  prof  (trof),  5  throf.  [OE./*/- 
of:  see  THERE  17  and  OF.] 

1.  Of  that  or  it :  in  various  current  senses  of  OF. 
c  looo  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  196,  £enim  bas  ylcan  wyrte,  wyrc 

clyban  baerof.  ^1200  ORMIN  9867  pa  staness  batt  he  space 
ba:roff,  pe^  wa;renn  rihhte  staness.  a  1240  Saiules  Ward? 
in  Cott.  Horn.  253  To  a  rudden  him  ut  brof.  Ibid.  265  pat 
tu  hauest  ibeo  bear  ant  spS  hauest  ineid  trof.  13. .  Cursor 
M.  22722  (Cott.)  par  of  wit  trout  he  broght  bam  vie.  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  v.  16  Men  makes  beroff  gude  glasse. 
1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  Cv,  Make  throf  .iij.  pellettis.  1526 
Pilgr.  Pcrf,  (W.  de  W.  1531)  116  A  sage  persone.  .wyll  be 
well  ware  therof.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  in.  L  130,  1  ..in  lieu 
thereof,  impose  on  thee  nothing  but  this.  1599  HAKLUVT 
V0y.  II.  186, 1  ..tooke  oute  thereof  a  iarre  of  oyle.  i6nBiBi.t; 
John  vi.  50  That  a  man  may  eate  thereof,  and  not  die. 
1678  WANLEY  Wond.  Lit.  World  y.  ii.  §  73  Having  lived 
about  fifty  two  years,  and  thereof  Reigned  thirty  one.  a  1761 
LAW  Con/f.  Weary  Pilgr.  (1809)  61  But  instead  thereof,  he 
was  left  solely  to  the  light  and  spirit  of  this  world. 
b.  =  of  it)  as  objective  genitive. 

cii75  Lamb,  Hom.  3  pe  lauerd  haue'5  bar  of  neode. 
c  1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  1132  Maniman  3or  of  holdet  liiel  tale. 
a  1300  Cursor  Af.  1287  (Cott.)  Quen  [he]  bar  of  son  had  a 
sight,  c  1380  WYCLIF  \Vks.  (1880)  69  pei  ben  consenteris  & 
fautouris  per  of.  c  1400  Ywaine  ff  Gaw.  762  For  tharof 
had  he  grete  myster.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  105  To  the 
spedy  execution  thereof,  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  iv.  i.  38 
Disburse  the  summe,  on  the  receit  thereof.  1600  J.  PORY  tr. 
Leo's  Africa  11.  62  At  last  [he]  vsurped  the  gouermnent 
thereof.  1665  in  De  Foe  Plague  (1840)  41  Give  notice 
thereof  to  the  examiner  of  health.  1698  TYSON  Anat. 
Opossum  3  Find  out  some  Name,  that  might  be  most 
expressive  thereof.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  III.  304  Nor 
should  the  heir  be  occupant  thereof. 

C.    =  of  it,  its,  as  possessive  genitive. 

Many  examples  in  Biblical  use ;  a  few  occur  in  the  later 
Wycliffite  version;  they  increase  in  the  i6th  c. versions, and 
become  very  numerous  in  the  Rhcnush  and  in  1611. 

1388  WYCLIF  2  Kings  ii,  12  The  chare  of  Israel,  and  the 
charietere  therof  [1382  of  it ;  Cov.  and  hishorsmen  ;  Gencv., 
1611,  and  A\  V.  and  the  horsemen  thereof].  —  Prov.  iii.  16 
Lengthe  of  daies  is  in  the  ri^thalf  therof,  and  richessis  and 
glorie  ben  in  the  Hfthalf  therof  [1382  ihis,  2of  it].  —  Matt. 
ii.  16  And  slowe  alle  the  children,  that  weren  in  Bethleem, 
and  in  alle  the  coostis  therof  [1382  in  alle  the  eendis  of  it ; 
TINDALE  in  all  the  costes  there  of;  Gencv.,  Rhcnt.  therof; 
1611  thereof;  1881  A*.  V.  in  all  the  borders  thereof].  1594 
SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  i.  iii.  154  As  little  ioy  you  may  suppose  in 
me,  That  I  enioy,  being  the  Queene  thereof.  1611  BIBLK 
Joshua  xv.  47  Vnto  the  riuer  of  Egypt  and  the  great  sea 
and  the  border  thereof.  (So  R.  V.]  16*3  COCKERAM  ill, 
Ignavus. .  He  runneth  up  trees,  and  his  desire  is  to  *it  there 
on  the  tops  thereof.  163*  SANDERSON  Serin.  129  Lsay, 
speaking  of  Christ  and  his  kingdome,  and  the  righteous- 
nesse  thereof.  1815  I.  NEAL  Bro.  Jonathan  III.  401  He 
tottered  away  to  a  rocK  as  to.  .an  attar  ;  clung  to  it,  as  to  the 
horns  thereof.  1910  Act  loEttw.  £'//,  c.  38  §  3  The  schedules 
.  .shall  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  this  Act  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  they  had  been  contained  in  the  body  thereof. 

2.  From  or  out  of  that,  as  source  or  origin. 

c  1230  Halt  Meid.  5  Al  bat  muchele  lure  bat  ter  of  ari.se?. 
1399  Kolls  of  Parlt.  III.  451/2  So  mykel  narnie  and  mes- 
cnief  felle  therof.  1:1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  Pref.  2  peroff 
bai  hafe  grete  solace  and  comforthe.  c  1440  Pal  lad.  on 
Husb.  L  5  What  cam  therof  V  1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Aj>oph. 
324  It  is  thought  that  one  Caluus  a  poete  brought  it  firste 
vp  on  Pompeius,  &  thereof  the  same  to  haue  been  taken  vp 
in  a  prouerbe.  1590  SHAKS.  Coin.  Err.  v.  i.  68  And  thereof 
came  it,  that  the  man  was  mad.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  xii. 
476  Much  more  good  thereof  shall  bpring.  1888  RICKABY 


THEBE-OPFE. 

Moral  Philos.  i.  x.  181  Better  is  the  activity ..  than  the 
pleasure  which  comes  thereof. 

•(•3.  Answering  to  various  obsolete  uses  of  OF  :  in 
quots.  =  thereat,  therefor,  therefrom,  thereanent,  etc. 

<i  izoo  Vices  cj-  Virt.  29  And  oanke  3erof  gode  swioe 
jierne.  13 ..  Guy  Warm.  (A.)  4656  Now,  sir,  take  berof  pile. 
(1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  F  240  For  soothly  he..sholde. . 
yeuen  his  body  and  al  his  herte  to  the  seruice  of  Ihesu  cnst 
and  ther. of  doon  hym  hommage.  1390  GOWER  Cotif.  1. 112 
Gret  offence  He  tok  thcrof.  £1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxix. 
131  pai  meruailed  bam  gretely  (>eroff.  £1400  Brat  ccxxv. 
-93  pe  lordez  of  eny  toun  . .  shulde  ansuere  to  be  King 
bcrof.  CI440  Alphabet  o/ Tales  113  He  pankid  ahnighti 
God  beroff.  c  1450  Godstom  Reg.  424  Doyng  therof 
seruyce  as  hit  is  I-conteyned  in  the  Charter,  c  1500 
Mehitine  xxiv.  183  By  my  feyth,  lady,  ..doo  your  wyll 
therof.  1594  CAREW  Huarte's  Exam.  Wits  (1616)  99  It 
Lazarus  had  carried  to  him  a  pitcher  of  fresh  water,  hee 
should  haue  taken  great  refreshment  thereof.  1669  M  ARVELL 
CVrr.Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  276  If  there  be  any  particular  that 
may  more  nearly  relate  to  your  affaires,  you  will  be  pleas 'd  to 
consider  thereof. 

Hence  f  TJiere-o'ife,  thero'ffe  adv.  [with  final  -e, 
after  THEUEINNE,  etc.],  in  same  senses. 

ci4oo  MAUNUEV.  (1839)  ii.  13  He  bat  bereth  A  braunche.. 
bereoffe.  IMii.  xiv.  156  So  cold  bat  nonian  may  drynke 
j>ere-orTe.  (11461  How  Gd.  IV if  taught  Air  Daughter  53 
in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  183  Mesurely  take  ther  offe  [v.r.  (Balrees 
Bk.  36)  per-of],  that  the  falle  no  blame. 

ThereolOgy  (periip-lodgi).  rare-1,  [erron.  f. 
Gr.  ffip-ftv  to  heat,  in  Nicander  '  to  foment  or  apply 
a  fomentation  to  (a  wound) ',  hence  Sfpaiv  is  glossed 
by  a  scholiast  by  iwnevos  healing,  curing  :  see 
-OLOGY.]  The  healing  art.  (See  quot.) 


t*«peu>,  I  cure,  or  take  care  of. 

So  Thereolo'g'ist,  one  skilled  in  thereology. 

1882  in  OGILVIE  (Annandale). 

Thereon  ($e°i(>'n,  ftco'rpn),  adv.  formal  or 
anh.  Forms  :  see  THERE  and  ON  ;  also  3  pron, 
4  pran.  [OE.  pxron,  f.  p&r,  THERE  1 7  +  ON  prep.] 

1.  Of  position,  lit.  of  jig. :  On  or  upon  that  or  it. 
971  Blickl.  Horn,  71   His   bejnas . . laeddon  him  to  bone 

cosol,  &  jedydon  bat  he  bier  on  jesittan  mihte.  c  1220 
Bestiary  83  Danne  go3  he  to  a  ston,  and  he  billep  3er  on. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  2472  (Cott.)  Quar-for  bar  on  [7'.  beron] 
goad  tok  his  wrac.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  181  If  be 
place  be  whijt  &  neische  and  miche  moisture  beron.  a  1533 
LD.  BEKNERS  Hiton  Ixxxiii.  259  He  toke  his  cuppe  and 
made  theron  .iii.  crosses.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  \  Cl.  v.  ii.  133 
If  thereon  you  relye.  I'll  take  my  leaue.  1786  JEFFERSON 
Wks.  (1859)  I.  570  To  confer  with  him  thereon.  1809-10 
COLERIDGE  Friend  i.  iv.  (1865)  125  All  our  notion  of  right 
and  wrong  is  built  thereon.  1896  Lam  Times  C.  358/2  After 
payment  of  all  charges  thereon. 

fb.  as  relative  adv.  On  which  :   =  WHEKEON. 

c  1330  Assump.  Virg.  (B.M.  MS.)  600  Foure  of  be  apostles 
schalbere  pe  beere  Ther  on  schal  ligge  me  modre  deere. 

2.  Of  motion  or  direction :  On  or  upon  that  or  it ; 
onto  that. 

01300  Cursor  M.  10776  A  duu. -bare  lighted  dun,  and 
bar  on  lend,  c  1315  SHOREHAM  iii.  158  penche  bou  most 
wel  bysyly,  And  by  wy^t  bran  by-stowe.  c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.)  ii.  7  pe  lews,  .sett  a  coroun  on  his  heued  and  thrast 
it  beron  so  fast  bat  (>e  blude  ran  doune.  c  14^75  Rauf 
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ME.  par,  per  out(e  :  also  4-5  (9  Sc.)  throut(e. 
[OE.  fsenil(e  :  see  THERE  17  and  OUT,  OUTE.] 

1.  Outside  of  that  place,  etc.;  without.  Now  raw. 
c8o3  K.  JELtRED  0n«.  n.  viii.  §4  Nahlon  hie  naber  ne 

bxrmne  mete  ne  bairute  freond.  c  807  [see  THEREINNE). 
c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Mark  iii.  31  His  modor  and  his  sebroora 
..bar  ute  stpdon.  £1175  Lamb.  Hour.  33  pe  mon  |*  leie 
.xil.  mone3  in  ane  prisune  nalde  he  }efen  al  bet  he  efre 
mahte  bi?eten  wi3  bet  he  moste  .xii.  beo  Ber  ut  of.  f  1105 
LAY.  1179  Brutus  ferde  in  to  bere  temple.. &  lette  al  his  folc 
bilacuen  |>er  vie.  01300  Cursor  M.  1333  (Cott.)  He..stod 
ber  oute  [v.rr.  bar  oute,  bar  vte],  And  sagh  be  thing. 
Ibid.  i  5934  He . .  Fain  wald  ha  ben  ber  vie.  c  1470  H  ENRY 
Wallace  IV.  488  The  }ett  he  wor. . ;  he  held  na  man  tharout, 
1881  J.  T.  BENT  Genoa  vi.  127  A.. story  current  in  Roman 
Catholic  circles,  but  not  much  accredited  thereout. 

2.  Out  of  doors ;  in  the  open.     Now  Si: 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3928  Jacob.  .On  be  fetid  bar  oute  he  lai. 
£1325  Body  tr  Soul  114  in  Map's  Poems  349  For  alle  owre 
toures  heye,  ligge  we  shule  throute  In  forstes  ant  in  snowes. 
c  1400  MAUXDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxvii.  125  pe  comouns..er  all  hird 
men  and  lyez  beroute  in  logez.  c  1440  Pallad.  on  Huso,  I. 
896,  x  crabbes  yf  thou  kest  With  watir  in  an  erthen  potte 
ywrie,  Ten  dayls  throut  [L.  subdivo],  vntil  the  vapur  die. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  382/1  Tharovte,  sitbdiuo  .i.  sub  tiudo 
Acre.  1572  Satir.  f'cems  Reform,  xxxiii.  300  Lang  time 
lhay  lay  thairout.  1808-18  JAMIESON  s.v.,  To  lie  tliairout, 
to  he  in  the  open  air  during  night. 

b.  Abroad ;  in  existence ;    =  OUT  26  c.  Sc. 

a.  1300  Cursor  M.  1977  Quils  bou  may  se  mi  rainbou  bar 
oute,  Of  suilk  a  flod  haue  man  na  doute.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT 
Poems  (S.T.S.)  xxxiv.  25  The  wysest  woman  bairout  W 
wird  may  be  wyllit  To  do  be  deid.  17*5  RAMSAY  Gentle 
Sheph.  in.  ii,  Greater  liars  never  ran  thereout. 

3.  Of  motion:  Out  of  that;  out  from  that  place, 
etc. ;  forth  from  thence.     Now  Sc. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4542  pe  boteler  to  be  prisun  lep,  And 
suith  bar-out  he  broght  ioseph.  13..  Ibid.  2567  (Fairf.) 
Come  now  ber-oute,  Be-halde  |>ou  pe  lift  a-boute.  c  1489 
|  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Ay  won  xvi.  371  He  went  to  the  couffres, 
and  toke  there-out  all  the  treysour.  1533  GAU  Richt  Vay 
(S.T.S.)  4  Blissit  be  god  quhilk  hes  helpit  me  thair  owt. 
£1750  J.  NELSON  Jrnl.  (1836)  58  They  had  better  never 
have  known  the  way  of  salvation  than,  after  knowing  it,  be 
turned  thereout. 

4.  From  or  out  of  that  (it,  them),  as  source  or 
origin ;  thence,  arch. 

1:1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  \.  (Petrus)  301  pe  fals  fend  in  his 
likneseVith  be  pupill  wald  spek  barowte  [out  of  the  figure]. 
1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  Ixxii[i].  10  And  there  out  sucke  they 
no  small  auauntage.  1650  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Senaulfs  Man 
tec.  Guilty  36  They  teare  up  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to 
learn  secrets  thereout.  1788  JEFFERSON  Wks,  (1859)  II.  353 
On  condition  that  he  may  retain  thereout  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  guilders.  1865  KISGSLEY  Herew.  ix,  With 
the  divine  instinct  of  freedom,  and  all  the  self-help  and 
energy  which  spring  thereout.  1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875) 
I.  viii.  120  As  oft  as  he  drank  thereout. 

Thereover  (Se»ron-vaj) ,  adv.  arch.  [OE.  d&rofer, 
TA\L.per,]>ar  oucr:  see  THERE  17  and  OVER  prep,] 

1.  Over  or  above  that,  in  position  (or  in  transit ; 
also  in  charge,  rank,  number  or  amount). 

£897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xiv.  336  Jv'e  he_self 


nanne  wxstm  ojerofer  ne  bireS.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt, 
xxvii.  35  His  to-daildon  hys  reaf  and  wurpon  blot  par  ofer. 
c  1220  Bestiary  64  Der  ouer  he  fle?e3.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
4157  per  ouer  standes  a  mikel  tre.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.) 
xviii.  85  He  berez  it  to  be  kyng  and  makes  bar  ower  many 

it  beron  so  fast  f»at  pe  blude  ran  doune.  f  1475  Rauf  |  blissings.  1535  COVERDALE  i  Chron.  xxiv.  [xxiii.J  17  But 
Coilyar  374  Thairun  my  lyfe  dar  I  layd  [  =  lay  it).  1593  ye  children  oTRehabia  were  many  therouer.  1558  PHAER 
SHAKS.  Lucr.  1139  Who,  if  It  winke,  shall  thereon  fall  and  ;  ,JKneid\\.  Qj,  Therouer  dare  no  bird  attempt  to  flie,  for 
die.  1728  CHAMBERS  Cy<:/.s.v.G/ajj,  By  reason  of  the  Sand  i  deadlydout.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  235  In 
strew'd  thereon.  1887  MORRIS  Odyss.  xi.  591  When  up 
reached  the  elder  his  hands  thereon  to  lay. 
3.  As  soon  as  that  happened,  was  done,  or  was 
said  ;  immediately  after  that ;  -  THEREUPON  2  b. 

.1 1300  Cursor  M.  5871  (Cott.)  And  taron  [v.rr.  bar  on, 
ber  on]  sett  he  men  at  ask  Of  ilk  dai  to  yeild  bair  task. 
1618  WITHER  Motto,  Nee  Curo  Wks.  (1633)  545,  I  care  not 
greatly  what  succeed  thereon.  1783  in  Cruise  Digest  (1818) 
V.  319  Any  non-claim  which  had  ensued  thereon.  1870 
MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  II.  in.  243  Slowly  thereon  he  gat  unto 
his  feet. 

1 4.  From  some  obsolete  uses  of  ON  :  a.  In  that, 
therein,  b.  Into  that,  thereinto,  c.  About  that, 
thereof,  d.  At  that,  thereat.  Obs. 

a  £897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  Ii.  399  Hio  is 
an  lytel  (burg],  &  3eah  ic  maes  rSieron  libban.  c  looo 
jELFRic  Horn.  II.  410  Aplanta  bajron  ba sooan  lufe.  c  1205 
LAY.  7275  per  Bruttus  bi-com  and  to  his  Hue  he  wunede  per 
an.  c  1290  St.  Michael  453  in  5.  Eng.  Leg.  1.312  Men  seoth 
bar  on  li^t.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneis  i.  iii.  82  Bid  Eolus . .  clois 
the  presoun  of  wyndis,  and  thairon  ring.  1525  LD.  BERNEKS 
Froiss.  II.  xxvt  71,  I  had  brought  with  me  a  boke...And 
euery  night  after  supper  I  reed  theron  to  hym.  b.  c  1000 
J£LFRIC  Deut.  xxxii.  52  pu  scealt  seseon  bait  land  and  )>u 
ne  cymst  bier  on.  c  1275  LAY.  7274  par  on  Brutus  bicom. 
c.  e  xooo  ^ELFRIC  Gen.  xxxix.  23  He  ne  cuoe  nan  ping  par 
on.  d.  c  1400  Brut  Ixviii.  64  He  wondrede  beron  gretly, 
what  it  my^t  bitoken. 

Hence  f  ThereiO-nne  (perone,  also  3  pronne) 
Obs.  [after  pxrimie,  etc. ;  in  later  use  sometimes 
only  a  variant  spelling  of  thereon]  —  THEREON. 

c  1200  ORMIN  957  pa  twellfe  namess  ec  batt.  waerenn  don 

baeronne.      c  1200  Trin.   Coll.   Horn.  89  Ure  helende  rod 

fierone.     Ibid.  217  Ich  wille  ew  segge  pat  ich  bronne  under- 

stonde.    61400  Rowland  <y  0.  416  Ther-one  was  sett  a 

Sercle  of  golde.    £1410  Anturs  of  Arth.  171  pereone  hertly 

lakehede.    01425  Cursor  M.  i938(Trin.)  Noe..let  reisean 

autere  swipe,  peronne  [C.  bar-on]  made  he  sacrifise. 

Also  Thereo'nto  adv.  ,  onto  or  upon  that.  rare. 

1898  Blackw.  Mag.  Mar.  406  Thereonto  throw  nine  hairs 

from  the  head. 

Thereout  (oe«rau-t), adv.  Forms:  ij>eerut(e, 


dark  blue  kirtle  was  he  clad,  And  a  grey  cloak  thereover. 
1905  Contemp.  Rev.  Feb.  208  To  drive  Man  out  of  Paradise, 
and  to  keep  watch  thereover. 

2.  fg.  In  reference  to  that  (which  is  under  con 
sideration  or  observation,  or  is  the  object  of  occu 
pation,  discourse,  or  attention  :  see  OVER  prep.  4). 

1535  COVERDALE  Ecclus.  xxxiv.  12,  I.. came  oft  in  parell 
of  aeath  therouer,  tyll  I  was  delyuered  from  it.  —  John 
vi.  41  Then  murmured  the  lewes  ther  ouer,  that  he  sayde :  I 
am  yl  bred  which  is  come  downe  from  heauen.  1870  MORRIS 
Earthly  Par.  II.  Hi.  355  He.. smiled  to  see  his  deep-set 
eyes  and  grave  Gleam  out  with  joy  thereover. 

Thereright  (Se>j|rai-t),  adv.    06s.  exc.  dial. 
'    [OE.  peer  rihte  (two  words) :  see  THERE  1 7  and 
;    RIGHT  adv.  7  b.    Cf.  HEKERIGHT.]     Straightway, 
forthwith  ;  there  on  the  spot. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  221  pa  code  he  &er  rihte  big  on  sume 
stowe.  c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Gram.  xxxviiL  (Z.)  233  Statim,  bar 
rihte.  c  1205  LAY.  25676  Nu  fulle  feowertene  niht  be  feond 
heo  hafue5  ihaldet  ber  riht  \c  1275  forb  riht],  1628  HOBBES 
Thucyd.  (1822)  92  Because  their  virtue  was  thought  extra 
ordinary  [they]  were  therefore  buried  thereright.  a  1656 
USSHER  A  ttn.vi.  (1658)392  And  they  with  their  naked  swords 
threatened  to  kill  them  there-right,  unlesse  they  returned 
to  the  fight.  1675  HOBBES  Odyss.  112  On  me.  .Bestow'd  a 
ram,  which  on  the  sand  there-right  I  made  a  sacrifice  to 
mighty  Jove.  iSabClultcnham  Exam.  12  Feb.  8  (E.D.D.) 
Er  picked  un  up  tnurrite  un  went.  1898  T.  HARDY  Wessex 
Poems  204  Till  he  comes  to  the  orchet,  when  crooping  there- 
right..  His  lonesome  young  Bartree  appears. 

So  f  Thereri-ghts  adv.,  OE.  peer  rihtes  [with 
advb.  genitive],  in  same  sense. 

I  anooAfs.  //c;««j(Surtees)  92  Pacemque  dones  protinus 
[gloss]  &  sibbe  pu  selle  pjer  rihtes.  Ibid.  113  Ascendant 
..protinus  Ad  thronum.  .[gloss]  Astjxan . .  pa=r  rihtes  to 
brymsetle.  c  1x75  Lamb.  Hem,  33  perihtes  he  ne  bio. 

Theresian,  variant  of  TEKESIAN. 

t  Therete-ken,  fcerte'ken,  adv.  Obs.  [OE. 
pxr  tifacan,  i.e.  pxr,  THERE  1 7  and  tt  eacati,  TEKE, 
TEKEN.]  In  addition  to  that ;  besides  that. 

f  looo  /EURIC  Hum,  II.  £4  liu  he  urum  gyltum  miltbaS, 


THERETO. 

and  3«er  to  eacan  baet  heofenlice  rice  behaet.  a  1120  O.  E. 
Chron.  an.  IOQI,  pa:r  to  eacan.  (11225  And:  R.  174  pe 
nome  of  Hester  ne  seiS  nout  one, '  abscondita  ', .  .anh  deS 
ber  teken,  '  eleuata  in  populis '.  a  1300  Havelok  2878  She 
is  fayr,  and  she  is  fre, . .  pertekene  she  is  wel  with  me. 

Therethrough ('Se'i]>rfc'),adv.  arch.  Forms: 
see  THERE  and  THROUGH.  [Early  ME.  f>er  purh  : 
see  THERE  17,  THROUGH  prep.] 

1.  Of  place  :  Through  that,  it,  or  them. 

c  1175  Lamb.  /font.  83  pet  gles..be  sunne  schined  ber 
burh.  a  1325  J/i*.  Rawl.  B.  520  If.  32  b,  [They]  sullen  wite 
pe  toune. .  }if;uii  vncouz  passez  )jere  borusal  be  aresteid  for 
te  amorue.  13..  Cursor  M.  12872  (Gott.)  pe  fader  steuen 
bar  thoru  it  Drast,  Right  als  it  war  a  thonir  blast.  1495 
Trevisa's  Earth.  De  P.  R.  \.  v.  (W.  de  W.)  g  iv/i  The  glasy 
humour  [of  the  eye]  is . .  bryghte  as  glasse,  soo  yl  we  maye  se 
ther  thorugh.  1594  BLUNDEVIL  Exere.  in.  ii.  xxvii.  (1636)  423 
To  make  therethrough  a  navigable  passage.  1672  MARVELL 
Reh.  Transp.  I.  55  Its  Waters  would  not  mix  with  this  Lake 
.  .but  ran  theere  thorow  without  ever  touching  it.  1870 
MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  II.  in.  232  He  hurried  on  until  he 
reached  again  The  outer  door,  and,  sighing,  passed  there 
through.  1873  M.  COLLINS  Miraitda  I.  73  The  musical 
moan  of  the  water  as  the  ship  cuts  its  way  therethrough. 

2.  By  means,  or  by  reason,  of  that ;  thereby. 
(1200    Trin.    Coll.    Horn.    189   pat   he   baueS   ber   burh 

forloren  heuene  wcle.  c  1200  ORMIN  2325  patt  ?ho.  .shollde 
wurrbenn  Wibb  childe  swa  batt  }ho  pterfmrrh  Ne  shollde 
nohht  ben  wemmedd.  c  1300  Bckct  75  And  therthurf  me 
ta^te  hire  the  wei :  so  that  heo  thider  com.  c  1412  HOCCLEVE 
De  Reg.  Princ.  2667  His  lorde  be  kyng  withe  venym  wolde 
he  fede,  So  bat  ther-burgh  he  steruen  shulde  nede.  1535 
COVERDALE  Eeelus.  Prol.,  Therfore  they  that  ..  reade  it, 
shulde  not  onely  them  selues  be  wyse  there  thorow,  but  serue 
other  also  with  teachinge  and  wrytinge.  1678  R.  BARCLAY 
Apol.  Quakers  v.  xxi.  161  Every  Man.. may  come  there 
through  to  believe.  1818  SCOTT  llrt.  Midi,  xjiii,  Ye  maun 
be  minded  not  to  act  altogether  on  your  ain  judgment,  for 
therethrough  comes  sair  mistakes.  1894  F.  T.  ELLIS  Rey 
nard  Fox  257  Winning  renown  and  fame  therethrough. 
Theretill  (6e».rtH),  adv.  north,  dial,  and  Sc. 
[ME.  par  till:  see  THERE  17  and  TILL  prep.] 
—  THERETO  (in  all  its  senses). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  887  '  pe  worm  ',  SCO  said,  '  me  draf  J>ar 
till'.  Ibid.  15638  All  pi  wil  it  sal  be  dun,  par  til  i  am  redi. 
a  1300  Havelok  1443  Castles  ten,  And  be  lond  bat  bor  til 
longes.  e  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  no  Heyrewas  he 
non,  no  bertnle  had  resoun ;  pe  Emperice  sonne  Henry  he 
had  right  bertille.  1:1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  vii.  26  By 
cause  of  be  perilous  wayse  bertill.  c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron. 
Hi.  ix.  1080  A  thousand  and  thre  hundyr  yhere  And  ten 
thare  tyll.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  v.  516  Gret  strenth  he 
has,  bathe  wyt  and  grace  thartill.  1562  Bp.  PILKINGTON 
Burn.  Paules  Ch.  §  7  It  is  a  commentrue  sayinge:  he  that 
wil  do  no  yl,  must  do  nothinge  that  longes  there  til.  a  1577 
GASCOIGNE  Dan  Bartholomew  Wks.,  Hearbes,  Wcedcs,  f;c. 
(1587)  96  And  signe  it  with  my  simple  hand  and  set  my  scale 
theretil.  1819  TENNANT  Papistry  Storm'd  n.  (1827)  63  \Vi' 
angry  bill,  and  wing  theretill.  1832  HENDERSON  Seot.  Prtnr. 
158  A  shower  of  rain  in  July. .  Is  worth  a  plough  of  owsen, 
and  a*  belangs  theretill. 

Thereto  (Se^Ur,  Se-utu),  adv.  Now  formal 
or  arch.  [OE.  pxr  t6,pseri6:  see  THERE  17  and 
Toprep.]  To  that  (or  those  things),  to  it  (or  them). 

1.  To  that  place,  thing,  affair,  etc.  in  various 
senses  oi'Voprep. 

c  looo  jEn'Ric  Horn.  1 1.  378  pa;t  he  us  sebringe  to  his  ecan 
gebeorscipe,  seSe  burh  his  to-cyme  us  3£erto  £ela<5ode.  c  1000 
— .Sai'»fa'.i«z>Mxxv.a27Mathathias..ofsloh..ba:scynincges 
3egn  be  hine  3a:r  to  neadode.  a  1225  Ancr.  K.  6  Hwoa  se 
mined  bing  on  hond  and  bihat  hit. .to  donne,  heo  bint  hire 
berto.  01250  Owl  It  Night.  103  His  nest..f>ar  to  bu  stele 
in  o  day  &  leydest  bar  on  bi  fule  ey.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B. 
xvni.  178  Moyses  and  meny  mo  mercy  shullen  synge ;  And 
I  shal  daunce  ber  to.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  34  Ne  to  put  more 
her  to,  ne  to  draw  ber  fro.  c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  i.  40 
Smell  also  therto  in  cas  it  stynke.  1445  tr.  Claudian  in 
Anglia  XXVIII.  275  Where  he  bat  is  worthy  is  callid 
therto.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Hnon  Ixxxi.  247  Nere  therto 
there  was  a  lytell  wode.  1538  STARKEY  England  I.  ii.  53 
Such  as  haue  byn  long  vsyd  therto.  1611  BIBLE  Isa.  xliv. 
15  He  maketh  it  a  grauen  image,  and  falleth  downe  thereto. 
1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  «,  Exp.  Philos.  IV.  xxxviii.  59  The 
edge  of  the  disk  will  be  perpendicular  thereto.  1875  F. 
HALL  in  Lippincott's  Mag.  XVI.  749/2  All  circumstances 
of  the  provocation  thereto  being  dispassionately  considered. 
1892  Law  Times  Rep.  LXV.  582/1  The  posts.. are  fixed 
thereto  by  iron  dogs  and  dowels. 

2.  \Vith  words  denoting  pertinence,  suitability, 
etc.,  expressed  or  implied :  (Belonging,  pertinent, 
suitable,  needful)  to  that   matter  or  thing;    (ac 
cording)  therewith  ;  for  that  matter,  purpose,  etc. 

cxooo  A;LFRIC  Horn.  II.  494  On  odre  healfe  stod  3as 

monan  cra:t..and3a  oxan  3aerto.    cxooo Saints  Lives 

xxix.  129  Ures  ha;lendes  Rerip  matnig-feald  is.. and  feawa 
wyrhtan  bzr-to.  c  1305  St.  Andrew  33  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862) 
99  Hou  mi-,te  hit  beo,  \>ax.  his  wille  were  berto?  e  1425 
Eng.  Cong.  Irel.  6  His  hert  was  mych  there.to.  1454  E.  E. 
Wills  (1882)  133  My  bed  of  grene  sylke,  wib  the  testour  & 
Canape  ther-to.  1:1485  Digby  Myst.  i.  24  If  our  cunnyng 
be  ther-too.  1539  TONSTALL  Serm.  Palm  Sund.  (1823)  86 
Hauynge  tyme  therto.  1556  Aberdeen  Regr.  (1848)  I.  294 
All  materiallis  neidfull  therto.  1626  GOUGE  Serm.  Dignity 
Chivalry  §  4  Preparation  for  Warre,  Exercises  thereto.  1748 
G.  WHITE  Serm.  (MS.),  Nothing  more  is  needful  thereto. 
1871  BROWNING  Pr.  tlolienst.-Schw.  643  Now  for  the  means 
thereto. 

3.  Added  to  that,  in  addition  to  that ;  besides, 
also,  moreover.    Now  arch,  and  poet. 

0900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  in.  xiv.  [xvii.]  (1890)  202  Nowiht 
a^nes  . .  butan  his  cyricean  and  J>aer  to  feower  aiceras. 
e  looo  jELFRic  De  Vet.  Test.  (Gr.)  14  Ic  sesett  ha;bbe..wel 
feowertig  larspella  on  Engliscum  jereordeand  sumne  eacan 
bier  to.  a  XI2X  0.  E.  Chron.  an.  1102,  Se  eorl  Rotbert.^. 
hxfde  pone  eorldom  her  on  landc  on  Scrobbesbyrij . .  «^ 
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micel  rice  pier  to.  cnyS  Lamb.  Horn.  67  Hi*  apostles., 
and  monie  odre  bere  to.  <  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  153  A 
Prioresse..Hir  mouth  ful  smal,  and  ther  to  sofle  and  reed. 
Ibid.  353.  —  Squirt? s  T.  n.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  103  To 
falle  from  richesse  into  loweastate, and  thereto  pouerte.  1587 
GOLDING  De  Mornay^  xi.  (1592)  160  Man  reasoneth  and  dis- 
coursetli,  because  he  is  Man :  and  were  he  thereto  vnchange- 
able,  he  were  a  God.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  Isl.  xi.  xlvi, 
Thereto  of  substance  strange,  so  thinne  and  slight.  1830 
TENNYSON  Talking  Oak  196, 1  would  have  paid  her  kiss  for 
kiss,  With  usury  thereto.  1887  MORRIS  Odyss.  xr.  287  As 
Cromius  and  Nestor,..  And  thereto  the  glorious  Pero. 

Theretofore  (BS««|tnflS»"j),  adv.  "Kaw formal, 

[ME. /tv  to/ore  :  see  THERE  17  and  TOFORE  adv.] 
Before  that  time;  previously  to  that. 

'1350  Will.  Pnlerne  2611  pel.  .wist  pat  bai  in  wast  wrou^t 
per  to-fore.  1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  vin.  i.  (MS.  liodl.  263) 
•368/2  Emperors  reknid  for  ther  toforn  was  non.  1791  in 
Picton  L'pool  Munic.  Kec.  (1886)  II.  205  The  By-laws 
theretofore  made.  1851  GLADSTONE  Glean.  (1879)  VI.  4 
A  judgment  that  alienated  dissenting  endowments  from 
purposes  to  which  they  had  theretofore  been  applied.  1894 
State^  Trials  (N.S.)  VI.  410  According  to  the  canonical 
practice  theretofore  observed  in  England. 

Thereto* Ward,  adv.  rare.  [ME.  pertoward, 
f.  THERE  1 7  +  TOWARD  prep]  Toward  that  (place, 
thing,  matter,  etc.). 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1484  pat  alle  bat  ter  bi  gaS..buhe  ber 
toward.  01225  Ancr.  R.  52  Eue..turnde  hire  lust  per 
toward,  &  nom  &  et  berof,  &  }ef  hire  louerd.  1008  Daily 
Neius  29  Feb.  4  The  matter  of  SSgnor  Nasi's  conduct,  with 
the  popular  attitude  theretoward, 

t Theretoyepns,  adv.  Obs,  Forms:  i  jjser 
toseanes,  J>ar  tosenes,  3  per  to  5enes,  ]?er- 
to^eines,  J>erteyens.  [Orig.  two  words :  OE./sr, 
THERE  17,  togencs,  TO-GAINS;  if  the  compound 
had  survived  till  I5th  c.  it  would  have  become 
therttogainst] 

1.  Against  or  in  opposition  to  that, 

c  1000  ^LFRIC  Horn.  I.  236  Swilce  hi  wislice  sprecon  !  Ac 
we  cweSaS  baer  togeanes,  bast  God  is  /Elmihtig.  01225 
Ancr.R.  80  Nu  we  schullen  sumhwat  speken..a3ein  vuel 
speche  pact  ;e  perto^eines  tunen  ower  earen.  1340  Ayenb. 
1 1  Huo  pet  deb  berteyens  be  his  wytinde  zen^ep  dyadliche. 

2.  In  return  for  that ;  in  exchange  therefor. 
1066-9  'n  Thorpe  Charters  (1865)  436  We  habbab  heom 

geunnen  .  .and  hi  us  par  to^enes  £ifeb.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll. 
Horn.  203  Ech  man  pe  for  mine  name..fol3e5  me  he  shal 
fon  per  to  ^enes  hundredfeld  mede. 

Thereunder  (5esro-nd3j),  adv.  Now  formal. 
[OE.  tkerunt/er:  see  THERE  17  and  UNDER  prep.] 

1.  Under  that  or  it ;  below  or  beneath  that. 
c8o7  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xviii.  130  Ealle  Sa  pe 

ofer  o5re  beo5,  beo5  heafdu  Sara  be  3aerunder  beo5.  c  1220 
Bestiary  314  He  dra^eS  Se  neddre  of  de  ston..for  it  wile 
flerunder  gon,  13. .  Cursor  M.  28731  pe  berer.  .behouis  it 
[the  burden]  cast  him  fra,  Quen  he  mai  noght  bar  vnder  ga. 
c  1440  Sir  Gffwther  313  There  under  he  made  his  sete. 
1579  W.  WILKINSON  Confut.  Family  of  Lovct  Heret. 
Affirm.  b£,  Not  that  they  should  altvayes  remaine  as 
subject  thereunder.  1630  SANDERSON  Serm.  (1681)  11.311 
There  is  no  way  but  to  submit,  and  to  humble  our  selves 
Ihereunder.  1862  SMILES  Engineers  111.358  A  contract  with 
owners  of  land .  .for  the  working  of  the  coal  thereunder. 

2.  Under  that  title,  heading,  etc. ;  under  the  pro 
visions,  or  by  the  authority,  of  that. 

1617  MINSHRU  Ductor  Title-p.,  The  Nature,  Propertie, 
Condition.,  of  things  there-voder  contayned.  1640  lip.  HALL 
Episc.  i.  v.  21  The  cause  of  those,  who  there-under  have 
reformed  France.  1706  in  Parish  Accts.  St.  Julians, 
Shrewsbury  11-43  (MS.)  The  Assessors  thereunder  named 
or  the  major  part  of  them.  1885  H.  REED  in  Law  Rep.  15 
Q.  B.  Div.  160  The  intention  is  that  s.  125.. and  the  rules 
to  be  made  thereunder  shall  constitute  a  complete  and 
separate  code.  1908  Times  6  May  17/3  Royalties  paid 
thereunder  were  to  be  paid  to  the  publishers. 

3.  Under  or  less  than  that  (number,  age,  etc.). 
1535   COVERDALF,    i    Chron.   xxvii.   23   Them    that   were 

twentye  yeare  olde  and  there  vnder. 

t  Thereunti-11,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  THERE  17  +  UNTIL 
prep.]  =  THEREUNTO. 

13..  Cursor  M.  1066  (Gutt.)  Vr  lauerd  loked  noght  bar 
vntill  \Cott.  bar  till]. 

Thereunto  (ffearzmt/?-,  -zrntu),  adv.  arch.  [f. 
THERE  17  +  U»TO/r<?/.] 

1.  Unto  or  to  that  place;  unto  that  thing, 
matter,  subject,  etc. 

13..  Cursor  M.  3717  (Gutt.)  Hir  moder  consail  was  bar 
vnto  [rime  do !  v.r.  par  to).  1474  Rolls  o/Parlt.  VI.  113/1 
The  said  sommes.  .shuld  be  restored.,  to  every  persone.. 
that  had  payed  therunto.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  395 
To  make  the  offense  the  greater,  he  added  much  therevnto. 
a  1661  FULLER  Worthies*  Surrey  (1662)  m.  87,  I  am  affraied 
that  our  Infidel  Age  will  not  give  credit  thereunto.  1713 
WARDER  True  Amazons  (ed.  2)  105  Many  cannot  attain 
thereunto.  1875  MYERS  Poems  (ed,  4)  89  When  God  bad 
brought  me  thereunto. 

t2.  In  addition  to  that ;   =  THERETO  3.  Obs. 

1567  DRANT  Horace,  Epist.  To  Rdr.  *v,  A  sillye  trans 
lator  rythmical  and  thervntoan  harde  wryter.  1678  WAN  LEY 
li'ond.  Lit.  World  v.  ii.  §  79.  472/1  Of  an  exceeding  courage 
and  strength,  of  a  sharp  wit,  and  thereunto  very  fortunate. 

fThereU'p,  adv.  Obs.  Forms:  see  THERE 
and  UP  ;  also  3  pruppe.  [Late  OE.  J>xr  uppan 
(/<rr  there,  uppan  upon,  on)  would  give  MK. 
*]>cr  upptH,  ferupptj  and  in  i-fth  c.  ferup\  but 
these  might  also  be  new  formations  from  «//<*,  UP.] 

1.  Up  on  that,  upon  that  (place  or  thing) ;  up  in 
or  into  that  place  ;  up  there,  up  above.  In  quots. 
c  1230,  above  (on  the  page  or  in  the  document). 
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a.  ciooo  /ELFRIC  Saints'  Lives  xxx.  200  Him  waes  his 
myxtn  forlasten  baet  he  pair  uppan  sittan  mihte.  c  1230 
Halt  Meid.  30  Ich  habbe  ihalden  mine  behe:i>te  bruppe. 
lbid.t  Forsac  pi  fader  hus  as  hit  is  peruppe  iopenet,  c  1250 
Gen.  <f  Ex.  1609  De  louerd  5or  uppe  a-buuen  Lened  Sor  on. 
t  1300  St.  Brandan  123  Bord  and  cloth  i-sprad,  And  bred 
and  fisch  ther  uppe.  £1315  SHOREHAM  i.  41  Howe  mey  (>at 
be?  wo  dar  per  oppe  stei3e? 

ft.  157*  BUCHANAN  Detect.  Q.  Mary  U  iij,  I  haue  wakit 
laiter  thairvp  [Fr.  la  haut\  then  I  wald  haue  done,  if  it 
had  nat  bene[etc.].  1829  A.  CLARKE  in  Life  xiii.  (1840)  478 
Collectors,  .to  take  silver  from  all  who  should  go  thereup. 

2.  =  THEREUPON  2,  3. 

a.  ft  1225  Ancr.R,  42  Hwo  se  wule  mei  a-stunten  beruppe 
anon  rihtes  efter  be  uorme  ureisun.  c  1390  ticket  447  in  .S". 

ng.  Leg.  1.  119  Heo  wollez  banne  mis-don  al  day  and  beon 

re-oppe  wel  bolde.  1297  R,  GI.OUC.  (Rolls)  8084  [Robert] 
borewede  ber  uppe  [t'.r.  c  1400  ber  vpon]  of  him  an  hondred 
bousend  marc,  a  1325  Jl/S.  Rawl.  B.  520  If.  32  pat  a  non 
ri^jt  .  .  be  i-mad  so  uers  siute  ber  oppe  frani  toune  to  toune. 

P*  "375  (-'/^".  1487)  BARBOL:R  Bruce  X.4J3  Sic  melle  tharup 
can  he  niak.  1430  W.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  I.  30  And  there  up  to 
graunte  your  worthy  lettres. 

3.  Over  and  above  that,  in  addition  to  that. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rollsl  716  >if  POU  wole  ^ut  ber  vppe  more 
esse  [—  ask]  &  wile  of  me.  Ibid.  1085  panne  a}t  it  be  inou 
..Loue  K:  frendssipe  to  aski  us..bei  pou  ue  askedest  per 
vppe  pralhede  euere  mo. 

ThereupOH($e3rz"p(3'n,t$eaT#pfn),  adv.  Forms: 
see  THERE  and  UPON.  [In  ME.  two  (or  three) 
words.] 

1.  Upon  that  or  it  (of  position  or   motion,  lit, 
vrjig.}.  arch,  or  formal. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  53  pes  riche  men.  .liggeS  per  uppon 
alse  pe  tadde  de3  in  pere  eorde.  01225  .V/.  ftlarher.  21 
Cume  be  sunfule  mon  ant  legge  his  mud  per  up  on.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  18565  par  apon  bat  did  pairsele.  c  1400  Brut  103 
pateueryman  mi^t..pereoppon  loke.  ,1400  Destr.  Troy^^-j 
Vche  lede,  bat  leuys  perapon.  1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisins' 
Catech.  h  ij  b,  Yesonday.  .callit  ye  day  of  our  Lord,  because 
of  his  resurrection  yairvpon.  1716  Land.  C,az.  No.  5480/1 
The  Goods  and  Merchandizes  laden  thereupon,  a  1774 
TUCKKK  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  679  If  any  man  thinks  he  has 
..formed  his  own  speculative  plan  thereupon. 
t  b.  Alongside  of  that.  Obs. 

ci27S  LAV.  12423  Hii  bi-gonne.  .anne  swipe  deope  dich, 
and  par  vp  on  ouerat  one  stonene  wal.  1652  NKEDHAM 
Seidett's  M<ire  Cl.  To  Rdr.,  Divers  Potent  Princes  ..  who 
have..  large  territories  lying  thereupon  [on  the  sea]. 

f  o.   =  THEREABOUTS  2  b.  Sc.  Obs. 
1649  BP,  GUTHRIE  Mem,  (1702)  72  Standing  in  the  Close, 
with  60  Gentlemen  or  thereupon  about  him. 

2.  Upon  that  (in  time  or  order)  ;  on  that  being 
done  or  said  ;  (directly)  after  that. 

13..  Cursor  M.  4945  (Gott.)  Mete  and  drinck  i  gaf  bairn 
bath,.  .And  par  apon  [C,  par  on]  stale  [C.  pai]  pus  mi  thing. 
c  1400  [see  THEREUP  2,  quot.  1297].  1499  lii1.  R.  Fox  in 
Lett.  Rich.  Ill  %  Hen.  VII  (Rolls)  II.  85  (He]  wilbe  with 
you  at  Michaelmas  or  soone  thereupon.  15*6  Pilgr.  Perf. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  i  b,  Thervpon  1  begon  after  my  poore 
maner  to  wryte  in  latyn.  1651  HOBBKS  Leviaik.  n.  xxvii. 
159  If  thereupon  he  accept  Duell.  1891  Law  Times  XCII. 
104/2  For  the  purposes  of  the  argument  and  the  decision 
following  thereupon. 

b.  On  that  ground  ;  in  consequence  of  that.  arch. 

1534  STARKEV  Let,  to  Cronnvell  in  England  (1878)  p.  x, 
So  therapon  wyth  your  beneuolent  mynd  you  may  set  for 
ward  somewhat  better  my  purpos.  1590  SHAKS.  Com. 
Err.  v.  i.  388,  1  was  tane  for  htm,  and  he  for  me,  And  there 
upon  these  errors  are  arose.  1766  BLACKSTONE  Conim.  \\. 
xviii.  281  In  some  particular  countries,  by  local  custom, 
where  other  trees  Ithan  oak,  ash,  and  elm]  are  generally  used 
for  building,  they  are  thereupon  considered  as  timber. 
1851  RUSKIN  Stones  Ifen.  I.  Pref.  5  It  had  been  fitted  up 
for  somebody's  reception,  and  been  thereupon  fresh  painted. 

3.  On  that  subject  or  matter  ;  with  reference  to 
that  (it,  them)  ;  thereanent.  arch,  &t  formal. 

1414  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  22/2  That  ther  never  be  no  Lawe 
made  ther  uppon.  1439  in  Archxologiti  XXI.  35  After  pe 
..Kynges  lettres  patents  ther  upon  made,  a  1557  Diurn. 
Occur.  (1833)  34  The  erle  Both  well,  .tuke  thame  to  Abir- 
lady,  and  disponit  thairvpone  at  his  pleaspur.  1695  Enq, 
Anc,  Cottst.  Eng.  39  Upon  a  legal  process  issued  out  there 
upon.  1781  H.  GATES  in  Sparks  Corr,  A  f  tier.  Rev.  III. 
420,  I  jshould  have  been  happy  to  know  your  sentiments 
thereupon.  1905  Sat.  Rev.  23  Dec.  814/2  As  the..  reports 
.  .  interest.  .teachers  I  venture  to  address  you  thereupon. 

t  Therewhi'le,  adv.  Obs.  Forms  :  see  THERE 
and  WHILE.  [ME./tv  hwile%  analysis  not  certain, 
but  app.  repr.  an  OE.  (pri)pxre  hwlle  '  in  that  time  ', 
and  thus,  practically  ~  the  more  usual  the  while. 
OE.  f>d  hwile. 

far  hivile  had  evidently  come  to  be  apprehended  as  a 
whole,  and  taken  as  an  adv.  before  1250,  when  it  appears 
with  advb.  genitive  -tst  ~s\  see  next.  Cf.  the  while  (OK.), 
the  whiles  c  1300,  and  the  later  whiltt  whites,  advbs.,  both 
CI300.J 

a.  During  the  time  that  ;  whilst  ;  so  long  as. 
b.  During  that  time  ;  the  while  ;  meanwhile. 

c  1120  Bestiary  (in  O.K.  Misc.')  784  Ne  dar  he  stiren,  ne 
noman  deren,  Der  wile  he  la^e  and  luue  beren.  1340  Ayenb, 
213  per  huile  bet  ich  me  solaci  an  playe,  iche  ne  benche  none 
manne  kuead.  a  1400-50  Alexander^-j  Many  was  be  bald 
ber  ne  at  banned  bar  quite  pat  euer  he  dured  bat  day.  c  1430 


Lift   St,  Kath.  Cont.  (1884)  3  How  pe  Emperour  ..  ther 
whyle  sent  pryue  lettres.     1575  Q.  ELIZ,  in  Haringtons 
Ant.  (ed.  Park  1804)  1.  ia6  Their-while   I    prepair 


my  selffe  to  welcome  deathe.     1617   HIRRON    Wks.   II,  66 
What  becommeth  of  the  Spirit  of  God  therewhileV  Is  it  lost? 

t  Therewhi'leSf-whi'lst,  </'/'•'.  Obs.  [f.prec. 
with  -s  of  advb.  genitive,  subseq.  made  -sti  see 
\\HII.ST.]  -  prec. 

o.  c  la^o  Gen.  4  ^->".  1282  Dor  quiles  lie  wonede  in  b*rsal>e, 


THEREWITHAL. 

So  was  ysaaces  eld  [etc.],  ciyta  R.  BRUNNF,  Mcdtt.  367,  Y 
kepte  hem  byrwhylys  y  was  with  hem.  1340  Aycnb.  194 
Olfre  to  god  worbi  offringe  perhuyls  pet  bou  leuest.  1377 
LANCL.  P.  PL  Ii.  vi,  8  What  sholde  we  wommen  worche 
pere  whiles  ?  c  1491  CAXTON  Chast.  Goddes  Chyld.  28  There 
whiles  he  may  not  be  unied  to  god  by  cause  he  liueth  in 
all  contraryousnes.  11557  MRS.  M.  BASSET  tr.  More's 
Treat.  Passion  M.'s  Wks.  1376/2  Which  is  priuely  emptied 
in  euery  thing  he  doth  therwiles. 

p.  a  1541  WYATT/VW//.  Ps.  xxxvii.  57  Therewhilst  shall  fail 
these  wicked  men  therefore.  1587  FLKMING  Contn.  Holin- 
shcd  III.  976/1  The  lord  Greie . .  bad  him  repeat  his  message, 
and  therwhilest  made  a  clear  ke.  .to  write  the  same  Verbatim, 
1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  \.  xxx.  (1632)  103  Their  women  busie 
themselves  therewhil'st  with  warming  of  their  drinke. 

Therewith  (Se»Jwi*J),  fSe-uwiS  with  shifting 
stress)^  adv.  Nowj^r»w/or  arch.  [OE./«rW7/, 
tisentribj  f.  }>xry  THERE  1 7  +  wi8,  WITH  prep.\ 

1 1.  Against  that  (or  those)  ;  in  opposition  to  that ; 
in  return  for  that.  Obs. 

CIOOO^ELFRIC  Gen,  xlvii.  16  Drifafi  hider  eowre  orf,..nnd 
ic  sylle  eow  baer  wi5  mete,  a  1200  jHoral  Ode  300  Warnie 
[elc  man]  aec  his  frend  ber  wid  so  ic  habbe  mine,  c  1220 
Bestiary  383  Mikel  ned,  £at  we  3ar  wi^  ne  dillcn.  c  1300 
Cursor  M,  28109,  I  said  not  ans  bar  wit  nai. 

2.  With  that  (or  those)  as  accompaniment,  ad 
junct,  etc. ;  together  or  in  company  with  that  (and 
in  allied  senses  of  with). 

c  888  K.  ./£LFRFD  Bocth.  xxxui.  §  5  Swnbeah  hi  sint 
<5jErwifi  Remengde.  a  iy>pCnrsor  M.  7262  [Samson]  slogli 
his  faas,  him-self  bar  with.  1340  HAM  FOLK  Pr,  Consc. 
J7Si  P^i  sal  fele  bar  many  a  ded  or.iyde,  l!ot  bai  sal  ay  lyf 
bar  with.  1599  DAVIRS  Iinntort.  Soul  I.  x.xiii,  All  things. . 
We  seeke  to  know,  and  how  therewith  to  do.  1885  Law  Rep. 
14  Q.  I».  Div.  246  At  right  angles  therewith.  1886  SPI'RGF.ON 
Treas.  David  Ps.  cxxxii.  10  Kvery  person  connected  there 
with.  1907  ILLINGWORTH £>«•/?-.  Trin.  iii.  44  The.  .historical 
accuracy  of  the  Acts  has  been  amply  revindicated ..,  anil 
therewith  the  value  of  its  evidence.  1910  Act  10  Rdw.  I  'II, 
c.  38  Sched.  I'(  For  Old  Age  Pensions,  .and  for  certain 
Administration  Expenses  in  connection  therewith ,£500,000. 

b.  In  addition  to  that;  besides,  withal. 

a  1300  Cursor  Al.  2204  Nembrot..O  babilon  king,  stijf  in 
stur,  And  ber  wit  [r.rr.  bar-wid,  -wip]  was  he  grtt  weriur. 
r  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xii.  50  pe  water  of  pis  see  es  full 
bitter  and  salt  barwith.  1886  KIPLING  Departni,  Ditties,  etc. 
(1899)  41  Pagett,  M.P.,  was  a  liar,  and  a  fluent  liar  therewith. 

c.  With  that  (word,  act,  or  occurrence) ;    that 
being  said  or  done  ;  thereat,  thereupon,  forthwitn. 

c  1369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Blaunche  275  Y  Ml  aslepe,  and 
therewith  evene  Me  mette  so  ynly  swete  a  swevene. 
1377  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  B.  xix.  479  pe  vyker..toke  his  leue, 
And  I  awakned  pere  with,  a  1425  Cursor  M.  10462  (Trin.) 
Vtayne  ber  \vi\>  [(r.  wid  bis  word]  gon  to  tene.  1512  R. 
COPLAND  Helyas  (1827)  76  Therwith  the  king  and  thequenc 
went  and  kyssed  theyr  sonne  Helias.  1517  TORKINGTON 
Pilgr.  (1884)  33  And  ther  with  they  com  ner  hym.  1868 
MORRIS  Earthly  Par.,  Man  born  to  be  King  107  Therewith 
he  rose  And  led  the  way  unto  a  close. 

3.  With  that  as  instrument ;  by  means  of  that. 

c  1250  Gen.  <V  Ex.  379  Two  pilches  weren  .  .to  Adam  and 
to  Eue  bro^t,  Dor  wid  he  ben  nu  bo3en  srid.  And  here  same 
sumdel  is  hid.  1*97  R.  GLOI'C.  (Rolls)  3828  Is  suerd  he-  diou 
bere  Vor  to  asaile  him  berwip.  c  1400  lirnt  cc\  iii.  238  pai 
toke  stone,  and  made  berwip  be  tour.  1526  TINDAI.E  y~as. 
iii.  9  The  tonge.  .Therwith  blesse  we  God  the  father  and 
therwith  cursse  we  men  which  are  made  vnto  the  similitude 
off  God.  1579  LANGHAM  Card.  Health  (1633)  437  Whether 
fish  or  birds  be  taken  therewith.  '7*5  Bradley* s.  Pant,  Dint. 
s.  v.  Mint,  If  you  bathe  the  affected  Part  therewith. 

b.  With  that  as  cause  or  occasion;  on  account 
of  or  because  of  that ;  in  consequence  of  that. 

c  1440  Jacob's  Well-yx>  Whan  be  flesch  suffer yth  penauns 
or  hardnesse,  it  grucchyth  ber  with,  t  1500  Melusine  360 
Hys  bretheren  and  the  baronnye  bere  were  abasshed  ther 
with.  1526  TINDALF.  i  Tim,  vi.  9  When  we  have  fode  and 
rayment,  let  vs  theirwith  be  content.  1579  SPENSER  ,S7/,-///. 
Cal.  Mar.  94  Therewith  affray d  I  ranne  away.  1791  COWPFR 
Let.  to  *J.  Johnson  5  Nov.,  I  have  finished  the  Sonnet .  .and 
sent  it  to  Hayley,  who  is  well  pleased  therewith. 

Therewithal (5e»JwiCo*l), adv.  anh.  [Orig. 
t\vo  words,  THERE  17  and  WITHAL  adv,\ 

1.  Along  with  or  together  with  that ;  besides,  or 
in  addition  to  that  (fact,  circumstance,  etc.) ;  with 
all  that;  over  and  above  that;  =  THEREWITH  2,  zb. 

c  1330  R.  KRUNSE  Chron,  Wace  (Rolls)  11915  Nys  non  on 
lyue...t>atsemeb  so  we!  his  beryng,  Ne  so  curteys  ber  wyp- 
al.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife*s  Prol.  773  And  ther  with  al  he 
knew  of  mo  prouerbes  'lhan  in  this  world  ther  growen  gras 
or  herbes.  1490  CAXTON  Entydosxxix.  naA  whytecolouie, 
with  a  bryght  hew  there  with  alle.  1591  SHAKS.  Two 
Gent,  iv.  iv.  90  Giue  her  that  Ring,  and  therewithal!  This 
letter.  i6ao  VENNKR  Via  Recta  vi.  (1637)  1T3  A  couple  of 
potched  Kgges, ..  eating  therewithal!  a  little  Hread  and 
Butter.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  xi.  xi.  (Rtldg.)  414  He  was 
to  make  a  voyage,  and  as  he  hoped,  his  fortune  there 
withal,  a  1850  ROSSETTI  Dante  <$•  Circ.  i.  (1874)  250  FaKe 
hopes,  true  poverty,  and  therewithal  The  blinded  judgment 
of  a  host  of  friends. 

2.  That  being  said  or  done;    => THEREWITH  2  c. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1117  Caym..wend  [hja  scaped  bar  wit 
alle  \G.  bar  wid  all].  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  v.  252, '  1  grant ', 
he  said ;  and  thar  with  all  He  lowtlt,  and  his  leyf  has  tane. 
c  1475  Ran/ Coiiyar  151  He  stakkerit  thair  with  all  Half 
the  breid  of  the  hall.  <  1570  Pride  fy  LoivL  (1841)  20  What 
then?.  .Quoth  he;  and  therewithal  he  swore  an  oath.  1663 
BLAIR  Antobiog.  iii.  (1848)  55  Therewithal,  stretching  out 
both  his  arms, drew  in  my  head  to  his  bosom.  1801  WORDSW. 
Troilits  ff  Cr.  8  And  therewithal  to  cover  his  intent  A  cau«e 
lie  found  into  the  Town  to  go.  1879  BUTCHER  &  LANG 
Odyss.  xv.  255  He  had  signed  silently  to  the  woman  and 
therewithal  gat  him  away  to  the  hollow  ship. 

f3.  \Viththat;   =  THEREWITH  3.  Obs. 

1490  CAXTON  Kneydos  Ix.  159  He  loke  liys  hand  fulle  of 
erihe..aii«l  fylled  hys  throt<-  ihei  ^iirialle.  1577  H.  (",OOGE 


THEBEWITHIN. 
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THERMAL. 


HertsoacJi's  Hnsb.  i.  (1586)  43  Make  plaister,  and  washe 
therewithal!  the  walles  within.  1656  EARL  MONM.  tr. 
Boccalinis  Advts.  fr.  Pamass.  i.  xxvi.  (1674)  28  [He] 
throwing  off  his  Royal  Cloak. .would  therewithall  have 
covered  that  beautiful  Lady. 

Therewithin  (SesiwiSrn),  adv.  arch.  [Early 
ME.  two  words,  }er  widinnen,  wi]>inney  ^  THERE 
17  and  OE.  wzfa'nnan,  WITHIN:  cf.  THEREINNE, 
THEREIN.]  Within  or  into  that  place  ;  within  there. 

cizoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  115  pe  engles  J>e  her  wuSinnen 
weren.  (1320  Cast.  Love  n\  Neuer  synne  per  wij>  Jnne 
com.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  in.  446  pai  na  mete  par  within 
had.  1447  Shilling  ford  Lett,  (Camden)  104  Eny  persone 
dwelling  there  withynne.  1885  TENNYSON  Prol.  to  Gen. 
Hamley  15  Therewithin  a  guest  may  make  True  cheer. 
1892  C.  E.  NORTON  Dante  s  Paradise  v.  27. 

Therf,  Therf-cake :  see  THARF,  THAKF-CAKE. 

Therfor(e,  -frof-from,  (-geyn),  -hence,obs. 
ff.  THEREFORE,  -FRO,  -FROM,  -GAIN,  -HENCE. 

Theriac  (J>I*Tisek),  sb.  (a.)  arch.  Forms:  a. 
(i  tyriaca);  6-  theriaca,  7-8  theriace.  0.  5 
tiriake,  tyriake.  7.  6-  theriac,  7  -ack,  -aque. 
See  also  THERIACLE.  [a.  late  L.  theriaca^  theriace 
(med.L.  tkeriacum\  a.  Gr.  OijpiaKfj  (dirifiotns), 
6r)piaKov  (<pap^aKov)t  fem.  and  newt,  of  OqptaKos  per 
taining  to  wild  beasts  or  poisonous  reptiles,  f.  6r}piovt 
dim.  of  Oqp  wild  beast,  poisonous  reptile.  So  F. 
theriaque  (i6th  c.  in  Godef.),  whence  the  last  7 
form ;  It.,  Sp.  teriaca,  Sp.  triaca,  Pr.  tiriaca\  MHG. 
triak)  G.tkeria&iDM.teriaaki  see  also  THERIACLE.] 
An  antidote  to  poison,  esp.  to  the  bite  of  a  veno 
mous  serpent ;  =*  TREACLE  sh.  i. 

The  flesh  of  the  viper  was  formerly  held  to  be  a  necessary 
ingredient  of  the  antidote  to  its  bite  (see  quot.  1608) ;  hence 
many  references  in  the  fig.  uses  of  theriac  and  treacle. 

a.  [c  xooo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  175  Tyriaca  is  god  drenc  wip 
innop  tydernessum.  Ibid.  290  Nime  ponne  ane  lytle  sns:d 
pacs  tyriacan  &  semenge.]  1561  BULLEYN  Bulwark,  Dial. 
Soarnes  fy  Chir.  (1573)  59  Take  Theriaca  of  the  making  of 
Andromachus,  ..  which  is  a  Triacle  incomperable.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  xx\x.  i.  348  See  what  account  there  is  made 
of  a  composition  called  Theriace  [mispr.  Theriall :  corrected 
in  list  of  errata},  1608  TOPSELI,  Serpents  (1658)810  Theriace  ^ 
or  Triacle,  not  only  because  it  cureth  the  venomous  bitings 
of  Serpents,  but  also  because  the  Serpents  themselves  are 
usually  mingled  in  the  making  thereof.  1765  Univ.  Mag. 
XXXVII.  237/1  He. .took. .a  large  dose  of  theriaca  with 
wine.  [1811  HOOPER  Med.  Diet.  s.  v.,  Theriaca  Andro~ 
mac/izt  the  Venice  or  Mithridate  treacle. ..  Theriaca  com- 
jriu/tis,  common  treacle,  or  molasses. . .  Theriaca  Londinensis^ 
a  cataplasm  of  cummin  seed,  bay-berries,  germander,  snake- 
root,  cloves  and  honey.] 

£.  c  1440  Pallad.  on  Huso.  nt.  noo  Vyn  tiriake  [v.r. 
Vyntariake]  is  also  now  to  make.. The  bite  of  euery  best 
me  shal  escape.  Ibid.  1118  Also  tiriake  [v.r.  Tyriake]  Ys 
good  to  take  and . .  Heeld  on  theyr  rootes  ofte. 

y.  1568  SKEVNE  The  Pest  (1860)24  One  half  vnce  of  guUl 
auld  theriac.  1658  ROWLAND  Afotifet's  Thent.  Ins.  1005 
Oyl  of  Quinces  is  commended  as  the  certain  Theiiack  for 
this  disease.  1665-6  Phil.  Trans.  I.  160  The  great  number 
of  Vipers,  brought  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Toscany  for  the 
composing  of  Theriac  or  Treacle.  1674  JRAKE  Arith,  (1696) 
bijb,  As  when  the  skilful  Artist  to  compose  His  mighty 
Thcriaque;  Weighs  the  Critick  Dose.  1751  Student  II. 
344  When  the  disease  was  young,  it  was  mitigated  with., 
crabs  eyes;.. theriac  and  vinegar.  1862  BEVERIDGE  Hist. 
India  \.  \.  v.  loSTiriak  of  Khutta.a  medicine. .then  in  high 
repute  as  an  antidote.  1890  Athenaeum  19  Apr.  496/3  Such 
tisane  or  theriac  as  the  science  of  the  time  could  furnish, 
B.  adj.  =  THERIACAL. 

(-1440  Vyn  tiriake  [~  med.L.  vinum  tirlacum\  see  £ 
above].  1857  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex,  s.v.  Theriaca, '  Theriac  ' 
and  '  Theriacal '  have  been  used  adjectively  for  '  medicinal*. 

Theriacal  (f>*'r5i-akal),  a.  [f.  THERTAC  +  -AL. 
Cf.  F.  theriacal  (151*1  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.}.]  Per 
taining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  theriac ;  antidotal. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarc/is  Mor.  703  Who  confound  and 
mixe  together  minerals,  herbs,  tberiacall  trochists,  made  of 
the  parts  of  venemous  serpents,  for  the  composition  of  their 
treacles.  Ibid.  Explan.  Words,  Theriacal  7>w/m£.y,Trosches 
made  of  vipers  flesh.  1607  TOPSELL  Four.f.  Beasts  (1658) 
215  The  heart  of  a  Hair  hath  in  it  a  theriacal  virtue  also. 
1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  II.  131  To  carry  a  spunge 
moistened  with  spirits  of  wine  and  a  theriacal  vinegar,  and 
often  to  smell  to  it.  1857  [see  prec.  B]. 

Hence  f  Theriaca'lity,  theriacal  quality.  rare~*. 

1657  TOMLINSOX  Renou's  Disp.  331  Mesucus  uses  it  in  the 
Electuary.. because  there  is  some theriacality  m  it. 

t  Theri'acle.  Obs.  Forms :  5  tiriacle,  6 
tyriakle,  7  theriaele,  -cal.  [a.  OF.  tiriacle^ 
ter(i}ade  (isth  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.\  beside  OF. 
triacle  (i2th  c.)  ;  popular  alterations  of  tiriaque, 
theriaque,  THERIAC:  see  also  TREACLE.]  =  THE 
RIAC,  TREACLE  sb.  i. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  XXL  94  Tiriacle  may  no^t  helpe 
ne  nan  pper  medecyne.  1561  HOLLYBUSH  Horn.  Apoth.  29 
Geue  him.. a  penyweyght  of  fyne  Tyriakle.  1647  TRAPI* 
Comm.  Acts  xxviii.  5  A  wholesome  theriacle..,  or  treacle, 
as  we  call  it.  1681  tr.  Willis*  Rent.  Med.  Wks.  Vocab., 
Theriacal)  or  treacle,  a  medicine . .  invented  against  poysons. 
1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  Theri' aca^  Theriace,  Theri'acle^ 
Treacle. 

[Therial,  in  recent  Diets.,  error  for  THERIAC. 

Founded  upon  a  misprint  in  Holland's  Pliny^  corrected  in 
the  Errata  and  in  subseq.  editions,  but  correction  missed 
by  Richardson  :  see  quot.  1601  in  THERIAC  a.] 

Thericlean  (beriklran),  a.  [f.  L.  Thericle-us 
adj.,  a.  Gr.  QrjpiK\ft-o?  made  by  Thericles,  a 
famous  Corinthian  potter :  see  -AN.]  Of  Thericles ; 
of  the  form  or  kind  made  by  Thericles,  as  a  cup. 


1692  R.  L'EsTRANCE  jfetiphus,  Antig.  ix.  i,  (1733}  278 
Vessels  that  Nebuchadnezzar  carry'd  away  from  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  to  be  sent  back  and  restor'd  ;  that  is  to  say.  . 
fifty  golden  Vessels  all  thericlean  Cups,  and  four  hundred 
silver  ones.  1703  ROWE  Ulyss.  Prol.  13  They  sent  her  Bil 
lets  doux,  and  presents  many  Of  ancient  Tea  and  Thericlean 
China.  [1857  BIRCH  Anc.  Pottery  (1858)  II.  107  The  Theri- 
cleios  was  a  kind  of  cup  invented  by  Thericles,  a  Corinthian 
potter,  the  contemporary  of  Aristophanes.] 

II  Theridion  Q»m'di#i),  -inm  (-i»m).  Zool. 
[mod.L.  a.  Gr.  fypidtov  little  animal,  dim.  of  Qrjp 
wild  beast.]  A  genus  of  spiders,  many  of  which 
spin  webs  of  irregularly  intersecting  threads. 

1861  HULME  tr.  Moquin-Tandon  11.  v.  ii.  261  Spiders... 
The  most  important  are—  i,  the  Mygales;..2,  the  Clubi- 
ones;..3,  the  Theridions,  especially  the  Malmignatte  of 
Corsica  and  Italy,  and  the  Mactans  of  South  America. 

Therin,  -inne,  etc.  :  see  THEREIN. 

Therio-  (jHari<?),  before  a  vowel  theri-  (lJiari), 
representing  Gr.  6rjpio-t  combining  form  of  Qrjpiov, 
dim.  of  Orjp  wild  beast;  forming  the  first  element 
in  some  scientific  and  other  words.  Theri- 
aiithro-pic  a.  [Gr.  avQpwnos  man],  combining  the 
form  of  a  beast  with  that  of  a  man  ;  of  or  pertaining 
to  deities  represented  in  the  combined  forms  of 
man  and  beast,  as  dog-  or  eagle-headed  divinities. 
Theria'nthropism,  representation  or  worship  of 
therianthropic  deities  (Funk's  Stand.  Diet*  1895). 
The'riodont  [Gr.  o&ovyt  oSovr-  tooth],  a  fossil 
reptile  with  teeth  of  a  mammalian  type,  spec,  one 
of  the  order  Theriodontia\  also  attrib.  or  as  adj. 
Therio'latry,  the  worship  of  beasts,  or  of  therio- 
morphic  deities,  •}•  Theriolo'gic,  f  -ical  adjs. 
rare,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  scientific  study  of 
beasts  ;  zoological.  The-riomaiicy  [-MANCY], 
divination  from  the  movements  of  animals.  The- 
rioma-niac,  nonce-ivd.t  one  who  has  a  mania  for 
hunting  wild  beasts.  The*riopod  a.  and  sb,  = 
THEROPOD  (Cent.  Diet.  1891).  Therio-tomy 
[Gr.  TOfiTj  cutting],  the  dissection  or  anatomy 
of  beasts  ;  zootomy.  Therio  tro'phical  a.  [Gr. 
rpo<f>tK-6s  nursing],  concerning  the  nursing  or  rearing 
(of  man)  by  beasts.  Theriozoic  a.  [Zoic],  of  or 
belonging  to  a  period  in  human  history  anterior  to 
the  domestication  of  animals. 

1886  C.  P.^TiELE  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XX.  367/2  Religions,  in 
which  animistic  ideas  still  play  a  prominent  part,  but  which 
have  grown  up  to  a  *therjanthropic  polytheism.  1876  OWEN 
in  Q.  Jrnl.  Ceo/.  Sac.  XXXII.  352  {title)  Evidences  of 
*Theriodonts  in  Permian  Deposits  elsewhere  [etc.  J.  Ibid.  356 
It  is  to  the  Theriodont,  not  the  Labyrinthodont  order  that 
such  humerus  must  be  referred.  1877  LE  CONTE  Elem,  Gcol, 
(1879)  410  Remarkable  reptiles,..  wnich  from  some  mamma- 
lian  characters,  especially  in  the  teeth,  he  [Owen]  calls 
Theriodonts  (beast  tooth*.  1965  Athenaeum  25  Feb.  246/3 
On..  the  Anatomy  of  a  Theriodont  Reptile.  i8«  Edin. 
Rev.  July  239  He  rightly  declines  to  trace  back  all  *theri. 
olatry_  to  totemism.  [1620  ALSTED  Encycl.  625  Physio- 
gnpmia  *theriologicaest  bestiarum.]  1697  BvBLYHjRtmBfM; 
viii.  296  Compares  this  Theriologic  Physiognomy  and  re 
semblance  of  Brutes.  1653  R.  SANDERS  P/iysiogn,  b  ij,  I 
have  dispatcht  all  the  parts  of  Physiognomic  except  the 
*Theriological  part.  1653  GAULE  Magostrom.  xix.  165 
*Theriomancy,  [divining]  by  Beasts.  1845  FORD  Handbk. 
Spain  II.  xi.  751/2  Portraits  of  *theriomaniac  Austrian 
royalty.  1857  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.)  *Theriotomyt  zoo 
tomy.  1845  FORD  Handbk,  Spain  i.  yit.  535/1  These 
*theriotrophical  legends  are  of  all  countries;  thus  Habis, 
king  of  Spain,  was  reared  by  a  doe.  1898  SIR  H.  HOWORTH 
in  Nat.  Sc.  Apr.  269  To  separate  the  'Theriozoic  beds  into 
two  series. 

Theriodio  (blsri^'dik),  a.  rare*0.  [f.  Gr. 
Orjpttubia  brutality,  savagery  +  -1C.]  Of  ulcers,  etc., 
Malignant. 

1899  in  Syd.  Soc>  Lex.    1909  in  Cent.  Dict.t  SuppL 


+  Gr.  ^o/xpjy  form  +  -ic:  cf.  MOKPHIC.]  Having 
the  form  of  a  beast  ;  also  transf.  of  or  pertaining 
to  a  deity  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  beast. 

1882  Sat.  Rev.  21  Jan.  71  The  process  by  which  Therio- 
morphic  became  Anthropomorphic  Gods  is  ..  sufficiently 
illustrated  in  early  religions.  1884  E.  H.  PLUMPTRE  in 
Expositor  .July  4  The  'abominations'  of  the  Egyptian 
theriomorphic  worship.  1890  L.  R.  FARNELL  in  Ox/.  Phil. 
Sec,  Tr.  7  Feb.  9  The  perfectly  human  God,  the  transition 
from  a.  .vaguer  and  often  theriomorphic  conception  of  him. 
1898  Q.  Rev.  July  103  An  elaborate  cult  of  bestial  gods,  or 
at  least  a  theriomorphic  ritual. 

So  Theriomorphosis  (-mj'jfosis,  -m^jf^'sis), 
transformation  into  the  shape  of  a  beast  ;  Therio- 
mo'rphous  a.j  a.  ==  THERIOMORPHIC  ;  b.  Zool. 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tkeriomorpha,  in  Owen's 
classification,  a  suborder  of  Batrachia  •  also  in  Pa- 
faont.  resembling  a  quadruped  or  mammal,  as  *  the 
theriomorphous  reptiles  of  the  Permian  period  '. 

1865  BARING-GOULD  Werewolves  x.  172  The  phase  of  transi 
tion  from  theriomorphosis  to  anthropomorphosis. 

t  Therk,  a.  Obs.  Forms  :  3  Sherk,  4-5 
]>erke,  5  therk,  thirke,  thyrke,  7  thurck,  thurk. 
[app.  a  variant  of  ME.  derk,  DARK  ;  but  the 
change  of  initial  d  to  ?,/,  is  abnormal  and  un 
explained  :  cf.  however  OS.  thimm,  beside  OE. 
dim(m\  OFris,  dim  we  DIM.]  «  DARK  a. 

c  1150  Dherk  [see  THF.RKNKSS  oelow],  13..  Sir  Beues  (A.) 
3790  Til  it  was  be  berke  11151.  c  1430  LYOC.  Min,  Poems 


(Percy  Soc.)  204  Your  byl  clot hyd  thirke  nnd  on  clene.  c  1440 
yacob's  Well-2.1^  Ffyve  cytees  schal  be  in  |>e  lond  of  thirknes 
spekyng  wyth  a  chaungyng  tunge.  pis  is  for  to  saye,  ffyve 
citees  schal  be  in  the  therk  body  of  man.  c  1450  Ceo.  Myst. 
xvii.  (1841)  170  To  marre  gow  in  a  thyrke  myste.  a  1682 
SIR  T.  KROWNE  Tracts  viii.  (1684)  146  Words.. of  common 
use  in  Norfolk . .  as . .  Thurck.  1691  RAY  S.  fy  R.  C.  Words t 
Tharky  adj.,  'very  tharky\  very  dark.  Stiff.. .  T/irtr/t, 
Norf.  Ibid.  Pref.  5  Thurk  is  plainly  from  the  Saxon  ifeorct 
dark. 

Hence  f  Therk  v.  Obs.  (3  J»irk)  =  DARK  v. ; 
fThe-rkness  0&s.t  darkness. 

ris75  LAY.  11073  pirkede  vnder  sonne  pustrede  J>e  wolkne. 
c  125°  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  3102  Dhikke  flherknesse  cam  on  Sat  lond. 
c  1440  [see  above],  c  1485  Digby  Myst.  in.  773  Owt  of  ^e 
ded  slep  of  therknesse  de-fend  vs  aye  ! 

Theri,  obs.  form  of  THIRL  sbj-  and  z/.1 

Therm1  (J>5jm).  arch.  Also  6-8  therme. 
[prob.a.  F.  tkerme(i$t\\.c.  in  Godef.  Comply  in  pi,, 
ad.  L.  thermffi,  a.  Gr.  Ofppat  hot  baths,  pi.  of  Oepw 
heat.]  A  public  bath  or  bathing  establishment. 

1549  THOMAS  Hist.  Italie  (1549)  28  b,  A  noumbre  of  note- 
houses  in  euerie  Therme.  1606  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iv. 
i.  Trophies  1112  O  cleer  Therms,  If  so  your  Waves  be  cold; 
what  is  it  warms,  Nay  burns  my  heart?  1613  DANIEL  Hist. 
Eng.  i.  25  Britaine.. could  not  but  partake  of  the  magnifi 
cence  of  their  goodly  structures,  Thermes,  Aquaductes, 
High  wayes.  1629  MAXWELL  tr.  Herodian  (1635)  175  The 
Theaters,  Therms,  and  all  the  splendor  and  glory  thereof. 
1726  LEOMI  Albert?*  Archit.  II.  74/1  A  public  Bath  or 
Therme.  1890  BRIDGETT  Blunders^  fy  Forg.  ii.  32  The  same 
author  describes  the  therms  at  Paris. 

Therm  2  ()>5.im).  Physics,  [mod.  f.  Gr.  Qfppos 
hot,  warm,  Otp^rj  heat.]  A  proposed  unit  of  heat : 
the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  tempera 
ture  of  one  gramme  of  water  at  its  maximum  density 
one  degree  centigrade.  (Not  generally  accepted.) 

1888  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc,  56  It  was  resolved,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  to  adopt  the  name  'Therm'  for  the 
Gramme-Water-Degree-Centigrade  Unit  of  Heat.  1888 
Nature  13  Dec.  159  Electrical  Notes... T\\t  term  '  therm  ', 
in  place  of  calorie,  for  the  unit  of  heat  in  the  C.  G.  S.  system, 
has  not  met  with  general  approbation.  1889  Rep,  Brit, 
Assoc.  514  The  Therm  as  the  unit  of  heat.. did  not  com 
mend  itself  to  the  French  members  [of  the  Electrical  Con 
gress  in  Paris,  1889].  They  preferred  for  the  present  to 
retain  the  word  Calorie.  1899  EDSER  Heat  for  Adv. Students 
Pref.  i  Following  the  nomenclature  used  in  the  Smithsonian 
Physical  Tables  the  term  therm  has  been  [here]  used  [etc.]. 

Therm  3,  erron.  f.  TERM  sb.  (sense  15):  see  quot. 

1727-41  CHAMBERsO'C/.,  Tertns,  TernteS)  Termini... Some 
write  the  word  thermes^  from  hertiies,  a  name  the  Greeks 
gave  the  god  Mercury;  whosestatue..was  placed  in  several 
of  the  cross-ways.  18x1  W.  COOKE  Thames  Sign.  39,  If.  3 
The  first  object  is  the  bust  of  Flora,  on  a  therm.  1846 
WORCESTER,  Therm,.,  a  pedestal  increasing  upwards  for 
the  reception  of  a  bust. 

Therm,  obs.  and  Sc.  form  of  THARM,  intestine. 

II  Thermae  (>3-jmj),  sb.pl.  Cl.  Antiq*  [L.  » 
1  baths ' :  see  THERM  *.]  One  of  the  public  bathing 
establishments  of  the  ancient  Romans  and  Greeks  ; 
also,  hot  springs  (?  obs.). 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy^  Sutnm.  Mar,  iv.  xxv.  1382  Those 
places  where  they  built  these  baines  and  hole  houses,  they 
call  Thermae.  1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  in.  i. 
144  Thermse,  Natural  Baths,  or  Hot-Springs.  1832  GELL 
Pompeiana  I.  iv.  47  The  baths  or  thermae.  1908  Westm. 
Gaz.  31  Dec.  4/1  Unlike  the  thermze  of  the  Elegants  of 
Pompeii.,  the  R.A.C.  baths  will  have  ample  window  space. 

llTliermsestliesia(]>3Jmesj>f'sia).  Path.  [mod. 

L.,  f.  Gr.  Oipfuj  heat  +  diaOn<ns  perception.]  Sensi 
tiveness  to  heat  or  cold  ;  the  sense  of  heat.  Hence 
Tliermsesthesio'meter :  see  quot.  1885. 

1885  Buck's  Handbk.  Med.  Sc.  I.  85/2  Thermxsthesio- 
meter,  for  measuring  the  sensibility  to  differences  of  tem 
perature,  Weber  used  two  long  glass  phials  filled  with  oil. 
Ibid.  86/1  In  1866,  Eulenburg  described  his  thermEesthesio- 
meter.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst,  Med.  VIII.  169  TherniEesthesia. 
—There  are  two  disorders  of  subjective  sensation  of  heat  and 
cold. 

Thermal  (J>5'Jmal)t«.  [=  F.MtfnBS/(BifEaa)l 
f.  Gr.  Ofpw  heat  +  -AL.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  thenna? 
or  hot  springs  ;  of  a  spring,  etc.,  (naturally)  hot  or 
warm ;  also,  having  hot  springs. 

1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  ^Waters  III.  69  These  thermal  waters 
are  absolutely  colorless.  1800  W.  SAUNDERS  Min.  Waters 
Pref.  17  The  thermal  waters  of  Bath  or  Buxton.  Ibid.  iv.  352 
Enriched  with  several  thermal  springs.  1859  R.  F.  BURTON 
Centr.  Afr.  in  Jrnl.  Geog.  Soc.  XXIX.  81  Detached  boul 
ders,  blackened,  probably,  by  the  thermal  fumes.  1876 
M.  COLLINS  From  Midn.  to  Midn.  III.  ix.  169  The  thermal 
city's  (Bath's]  superb  crescents.  1898  Allbntfs  Syst.  Med. 
V.  looo  Simple  thermal  baths  at  90°  F.  or  under  commonly 
tend  to  reduce  the  pulse-rate. 

2.  Of    or     pertaining    to     heat ;     determined, 
measured,  or  operated  by  heat. 

The  thermal  capacity  of  a  body  (cf.  CAPACITY  i  c,  HEAT 
sb.  2d)  is  measured  by  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise 
its  temperature  one  degree;  the  thermal  efficiency  of  an 
engine,  by  the  ratio  of  the  work  done  by  it  to  the  heat  sup 
plied  to  it.  Thermal  storage :  a  system  of  storing  water 
at  high  pressure  and  temperature  in  vessels  above  the  boilers 
during  hours  of  low  load  in  electric  generating  stations. 
Thermal  itntt:  a  unit  of  heat;  the  British  thermal  -unit 
(abbrev.  B.  Th.  U.)  is  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  at  its  maximum  density 
through  one  degree  Fahrenheit. 

1837  BREWSTER  Magnet.  267  The  thermal  and  the  mag 
netic  equators  are  connected.. with  the  thermal  and  mag 
netic  poles.  1870  TVNDALL  Lect.  Electr.  §  10  To  produce 
both  magnetic  and  thermal  phenomena.  1876  Catut,  Sci. 


THEEMALITY. 

App.  S.  Kens.  Mas.  §  1056  The  heat  is  calculated  as  follows, 
either  in  calories  or  British  thermal  units.  1884  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Meek.,  Suppl.  891/1  Thermal  Alarm  for  Hot  Boxes. 
1910  J.  G.  HORNKR  in  Encycl.Brit.  IV.  148,  2  In  some  cases 
where  the  work  required  is  very  intermittent,  thermal  storage 
is  employed.  1910  H.  L.  CALLENDAR  ibid.  V.  61/1  The 
specific  heat  of  a  substance  is  sometimes  denned  as  the 
thermal  capacity  of  unit  mass.  Ibid.  XIII.  137/1  English 
Engineers  usually  state  results  in  terms  of  the  British 
Thermal  Unit  (B.  Th.  U.).  Ibid.  j38/i  The  improvement 
in  thermal  efficiency  obtained  by  expansive  working. 

3.  fig.  Heated  with  passion  ;  erotic,  passionate, 
impassioned. 

1866  Land.  Rev.  18  Aug.  178  Instead  of  the  establishment 
in  England  of  a  thermal  school  of  poetry  ;  instead  of  the 
revivification  of  a  grand  (and  wicked)  old  Paganism. 

Hence  Therma'lity,  thermal  condition;  The'rm- 
ally  adv.,  in  a  thermal  manner;  by  means  of  or 
with  regard  to  heat. 

1884  tr.  L.  Bracket's  Aix-les-bains  r.  74  We  must  pay 
special  attention  to  the  thermality,  which  is  the  sole  bond 
of  union  [etc.].     1871  TYNDALL  fragin.  Sc.  (1879)  I.  xvii.  449 
The  experiments  proved  rock-salt  to  be  coloured  thermally. 

Therniaiinneter(}>3.im£e-mft3.i).  [f.THEiuifo- 

+  AMMETER.]  A  device  whereby  the  ampere- 
strength  of  an  electric  current  is  measured  by  the 
quantity  of  heat  that  it  generates. 

iSoi  in  Cent.  Diet. 

II  Thermansesthesia  Owimaenesjii'-sia).  Path. 
[mod.L.f.  as  prec.  +  ANAESTHESIA.]  Absence  or  loss 
of  heat-perception  ;  insensibility  to  .heat. 

1885  Buck's  Handtk.  Mcd.  Sc.   I.  86/2  By  extremes  of 
heat  or  cold  a  thermanassthesia  is  produced.    1899  A  llbutt's 
Syst.  Med.  VII.  355  Cases.  .in  which  there  have  been  com- 
plete  analgesia  and  thermanaesthesia. 

Tlierma-ntic,  a.  (sb.}  Med.  Now  rare  or  06s. 
[ad.  Gr.  QepiMVTiKos,  f.  Sepftalvftv  to  heat.  Cf.  F. 
Ihermantique  (i5th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  That 
promotes  warmth  ;  heating,  calefacient. 

1748  tr.  Renatus*  Disteinp.  Horses  175  The  Animal  must 
be  warmed  with  thermantick  Drenches.  1768  [W.  DONALD 
SON]  Life  Sir  B.  Sapskull  II.  xii.  81  He  then  pulled  put  of 
his  pocket  a  large  phial  of  thermantic  ingredients,  which  he 
had  prepared,  .the  night  before.  1860  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex., 
T/ierrnanticus,  promoting  warmth  :..  thermantic. 
B.  as  sb.  A  heating  medicine,  a  calefacient. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Tkeniianticks,  Medicines  that 
cause  Heat. 

Thermantidote  (Jojmse-ntidout).  [f.  Gr. 
Sep/ir/  heat  +  AuTirxtTE.]  An  antidote  to  heat. 

1.  A  rotating  fan  fixed  in  a  window-opening  and 
incased  in  wet  tatties,  used  in  India  to  drive  in  a 


current  of  cooled  air.     (Introduced  in  1831.) 
'[It]  is  in  fact  a  winnowing  machine  fitted  to  a  wini 


aperture  '  (Yule). 
1840  W.  G.  OSBORNE  Crt. 


dow 


Camp  Runject  Sing-  132 

The  thermometer  at  112  all  day  in  our  tents,  notwithstand 
ing  tatties,  thermantidotes,  and  every  possible  invention.. 
to  lessen  the  stifling  heat.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trop.  Diseases 
xii.  214  Rooms  should  be  kept  dark  during  the  day,  and 
cooled  by  means  of  punkahs,  thermantidotes,  tatties, 

2.  Med.  A  cooling  medicine.  rare~a. 

1860  MAY.NE  Expos.  Lex.,  Therniantidotniji,  term  for  a 
medicine..:  a  thermantidote,  1890  BILLINGS  Med.  Diet., 
Thermantidote,  a  remedy  against  excessive  heat  or  fever. 

Therniatology  (Jiaimatp-lodai).  rare-",    [f. 

Gr.    8ipiia,    6tp\un-  =  #«'/>/"?   heat  :  see  -LOGY.] 

Properly  =  THEBMOLOGY  ;  but  given  in  Diets,  as 
=  thermotherapy  (see  THERMO-). 

1891  in  Cent,  Diet.  1899  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Thennatology, 
science  of  treatment  of  disease  by  heat,  or  specifically  by 
thermal  baths. 

Therme,  obs.  form  of  THARM,  THERM  1. 

fThermefy,  v.  Obs.  rare~°.  [irreg.  f.  Gr. 
6epn-6s  hot  +  -FV.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Thennefy,  to  chafe  or  make  one 
hot  with  outragious  eating  and  drinking  hot  things. 

Thermelaeometer  :  see  THERMO-. 

Thermic  (ba-amik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  0(p/tr,  heat  + 
-10  :  cf.  F.  t/terimi/ue.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  heat  ; 
of  the  nature  of  heat  ;  =  THERMAL  2. 

Thermic  balance—  BOLOMETER.  Thermic  fever,  fever  re. 
suiting  from  external  heat,  esp.  heat-stroke,  insolation. 

1846  GROVE  Corr.  Phys.  Forces  39  The  definite  thermic 
effects  produced  by  chemical  changes,  have  been  lately 
much  studied.  1849  MRS.  SOMEHVILLE  Connex.  Phys.  Sc. 
xxv.  266  Those  rays  of  the  spectrum,  whether  luminous  or 
thermic.  1890  BILLINGS  Med.  Diet.,  Thermic  fever,  heat 
stroke.  1896  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  499  In  thermic  fever 
or  insolation  the  object  is  to  reduce  the  temperature.  1897 
Ibid.  11.313  Simple  continued,  thermic,  and  enteric  fevers. 
1899  IHa.  VIII.  706  Tactile,  thermic,  and  pain  sensibility. 

So  The'rraical  a.  in  same  sense  ;  hence  The  r- 
mically  adv.,  in  a  thermic  manner  ;  thermally. 

1851  CARPENTER  Man.  Phys.  (ed.  2)  44  This  Power.  .mani 
fests  itself  in  those  phenomena  which  we  call  electrical, 
magnetical,  chemical,  thermical,  optical,  or  mechanical. 
1859  R.  F.  BURTON  Centr.  Afr.  in  "Jrnl.  Geoff.  Sac.  XXIX. 
261  There  are  no  unhealthy  exhalations..,  no  thermical  ex- 
tremes  nor  surprises.  1877  ROSENTHAL  Muscles  $  A'fnvs 
109  A  portion  of  the  nerve  may  be  heated,  that  is,  it  may  be 
thermically  irritated. 

Thermid  :  see  THEREMID  adv. 

Tliermidor  (bajmidpM,  Htgrmzdor).  [Fr.(i793\ 
f.  Gr.  0ipw  heat  +  twpov  gift.]  The  eleventh 
month  of  the  French  revolutionary  calendar,  ex 
tending  (in  1794)  from  July  19  to  August  17. 

1827  SCOTT  Nafoleon  Introd.,  The  gth  Thermidor,  or  27th 
July.  1841  BRANDF.  Diet.  Sc.,  etc,  s.v.  Thermidor,  It  was 
VOL.  IX. 
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the  month  signalized  by  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre  and 
the  Reign  of  Terror;  thence  commonly  called  the  Revolu 
tion  of  Thermidor,  and  those  who  boasted  of  having  partici 
pated  in  it  called  themselves  Thermidorians. 

Thermidorian  (JrajmidooTian1!,  •*/'•  and  a. 
Also  -ean.  [a.  F.  tfiermidorien,  f.  THERMIDOR  + 
-ien,  -IAX.] 

A.  sb.  Fr.  Hist.  One  of  those  who  took  part  in 
the  overthrow  of  Robespierre  on  the  gth  Thermidor 
(27  July)  1 794. 

1827  SCOTT  Napoleon  Introd.,  The  Thermidor'iens,  as  the 
actors  in  Robespierre's  downfall  termed  themselves,  {bid. 
III.  58  The  Thermidoreans,  who  had  killed  Robespierre  and 
now  reigned  in  his  stead.  1842  [see  THERMIDOR]. 

B.  adj.  a.  Of,  pertaining,  or  appropriate  to  the 
month   Thermidor.     b.  Of  or   pertaining  to  the 
Thermidorians :  see  A. 

1891  T.  HARDY  Tess  xxii,  June  passed,  and  the  Thermi- 
dorean  weather  which  came  in  its  wake  seemed  [etc.].  1895 
Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  391  The  Thermidorian  leader  [Barras]. 

Thermite  (fa-jmait).  Also  thermit,  [ad.  Ger. 
thermit,  f.  Gr.  8ipp.rj  heat,  6(p/i6s  hot  +  -it  =  -ITE  l.] 
A  mixture  of  finely  divided  aluminium  and  oxide 
of  iron  or  other  metal,  which  produces  on  com 
bustion  a  very  high  temperature  (c  3000°  C.) 

Invented  by  Mr.  Claude  Vauten  of  London  ;  named  sub 
sequently  by  Dr.  H.  Goldschmidt  of  Essen. 

1900  Engineering  Mag.  XIX.  756/2  A  mixture  called 
'  thermit '  consisting  essentially  of  iron  oxide  and  aluminium. 
1901  Westm.  Gaz.  2  May  4/2  The  application  of '  thermite  '. 
as  the  mixture  has  been  named,  to  welding  steel  tubes  and 
rails  was  illustrated.  1901  Nature  8  Aug.  362/1  To  this  mix 
ture  the  name  of  '  thermit '  has  been  given,  and  several 
varieties  of  it,  adapted  to  various  kinds  of  work,  are  used. 
1906  Dundee  Advertiser  26  June  10/1  The  neat  developed 
in  thejcombustion  of  thermit, ..which  makes  it  possible  to 
mend  iron  castings  weighing  tons. 

Thermo-  (}>§ump),  before  a  vowel  usually 
therm-  (but  often  in  full  form),  repr.  Gr.  t>(pi*.o-, 
combining  form  of  Bepno-s  hot,  8f/>ftr]  heat ;  entering 
into  many  scientific  and  technical  terms,  as  THER 
MOCHEMISTRY,  THERMODYXAMIC,  THERMOGRAPH. 
THERMOMETER,  THERMOSCOPE,  etc.,  q.  v.,  and  their 
derivatives ;  also  in  the  following  words  of  less 
frequent  use  or  more  recent  formation.  (In  some 
of  these  thermo-  is  used  as  an  abbreviation  of 
THERMO-ELECTRIC.) 

The  rmelaeo-meter  [Gr.  t\aiov  oil :  see  -METER],  ' 
an  apparatus  for  measuring  the  heat  evolved  by 
mixing  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  various 
fixed  oils.  ||  The:rmo-sesthe-sia  =  THEKM- 
JESTHESIA.  ||  The^rmo-ansesthe-sia  =  THERM- 
ANESTHESIA.  Thermoa'queous  a. :  see  quot. 
Thermoba'rograph,  an  instrument  which  simul 
taneously  records  temperature  and  atmospheric 
pressure.  Thermobaro -meter,  a  name  given 
to  two  distinct  modifications  of  the  barometer  : 
see  qnots.  Thermo-ba'ttery,  short  for  thermo 
electric  battery.  Thermo-ca-lcite  [CALCITE],  a 
name  for  non-crystalline  limestones.  The'rmo- 
oall,  (a)  a  fire-alarm  operated  by  a  thermo 
electric  battery;  (b)  an  electric  fire-alarm  in  which 
the  circuit  is  closed  automatically  when  the 
temperature  reaches  a  certain  point.  Thermo, 
cau'tery,  any  form  of  actual  cautery;  spec,  a 
hollow  platinum  cautery  in  which  heat  is  main 
tained  by  means  of  benzine  or  gasolene  vapour. 
The'rmo-cell,  a  thermo-electric  cell  or  couple. 
Thermochao-tic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  dis 
integration  or  dissolution  by  heat.  The-rmo- 
cline  [Gr.  K\lv(tv  to  incline],  a  temperature 
gradient;  esp.  an  abrupt  temperature  gradient 
occurring  in  a  body  of  water.  The-rmo-conple, 
short  for  thermo-electric  couple  (see  COUPLE  sb.  12). 
The-rmo-cnrrent,  the  electric  current  produced 
in  a  thermo-electric  battery;  also  (nonce-use)  a 
stream  of  warm  air  or  water.  Thermo-difTu-sion, 
diffusion  of  heat.  The  rmodynamo'meter,  a 
sensitive  thermometer  in  which  the  thermometric 
substance  is  the  saturated  vapour  of  some  volatile 
liquid  supporting  a  column  of  mercury.  Thermo- 
ela-stic  a.,  pertaining  to  elasticity  in  connexion 
with  heat.  The  rmo-electro-meter,  an  instru 
ment  for  measuring  the  heating  power  of  an  electric 
current,  or  for  determining  the  strength  of  a  current 
by  the  heat  produced.  The  rmo-electromo-tive 
a.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  electro 
motive  force  produced  by  heat;  =  THERMO 
ELECTRIC  I.  Thermo-ele  ctroscope.au  instrument 
for  indicating  temperature  electrically,  as  a  thermo 
pile.  The  rmo-e  lenient,  a  thermo-electric  couple 
as  an  element  of  a  battery.  Thermo-exci'tory  a. : 
see  quot.  1899.  Thermo-cxpa'iisive  a.,  expand 
ing  under  the  influence  of  heat.  Thermo-fo-cal  a., 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  focal  length  of  a  lens  as 
influenced  by  heat.  Thermo-galvano -meter,  a 
thermo-electric  instrument  for  measuring  small 
electric  currents.  The  rmo-g-auge,  a  form  of 
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pyrometer  {Cent.  Diet.,  Siippl.}.  Thermo-g-eo- 
gra-phical  a.,  pertaining  to  the  geographical  dis 
tribution  and  variation  of  temperature;  so  Thermo- 
treo-jfraphy,  the  study  of  this.  Thermo-hydro'- 
logy  [Gr.  vSaip  water],  the  scientific  study  of 
thermal  waters.  Thermo-hydro'meter,  a  com 
bined  instrument  showing  the  temperature  and 
density  of  a  liquid.  Thermo-hygrograph  [Gr. 
vypus  moist],  a  combined  instrument  recording  the 
temperature  and  the  humidity  of  the  air.  Thermo- 
hygroscope  [-SCOPE],  a  combined  instrument  indi 
cating  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  air. 
Thermo-inhi-bitory  a.,  pertaining  to  the  pre 
vention  of  undue  heat  in  the  body ;  applied  to 
a  part  or  function  of  the  nervous  system  (Billings 
1890).  Thermo-i-sopleth  [Gr.  iVoirAr/0-jjs  equal 
in  quantity,  number,  etc.]  :  see  quot.  The-rmo- 
ju  notion,  the  junction  of  two  metals  in  a  thermo 
couple.  Thermokinema'tics,  the  theory  of  the 
motion  of  heat.  The'rmo-lamp  :  see  qnot. 
Thermo-lumine-scence,  luminescence  resulting 
from  exposure  to  high  temperature;  hence  Ther- 
mo-lnmine'scent  a.,  characterized  by  or  per 
taining  to  thermo-luminescence.  Thermo-mag- 
ne'tic  a.,  pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  ther- 
mo-magnetism.  Thermo-ma-gnetism,  magn-n- 
ism  caused  or  modified  by  the  action  of  heal. 
Thermo-mano'meter  [MANOMETKR],  an  instru 
ment  for  measuring  at  the  same  time  the  tempera 
ture  and  elasticity  of  vapour.  Thermo-metamo-r- 
phic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  thermo-metamorphism. 
Thermo-metamo-rphism,  Gcol.,  metamorphism 
produced  by  the  action  of  heat.  Thermo-mo'tive 
a.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  caused  by  heat  applied  to 
produce  motion,  as  in  a  thermo-motor.  Thermo- 
mo'tor,  an  engine  driven  by  the  expansive  power 
of  heated  air  or  gas.  Thermo-neutra-lity, 
neutrality  in  relation  to  temperature.  The-rmo- 
pair  =  thermo-couple.  Thermo-palpa'tion :  see 
quot.  1899.  Thermopegology  (-pfgflod,?i)  [Gr. 
irr/yTj  spring],  the  scientific  study  of  thermal  springs. 
Thermo'phagry  [-PHAG Y]  :  see  quot.  1 899.  The  r- 
mophore  [-PHORE],  a  portable  heating  apparatus : 
see  quots.  Thermophyllite  (-frbit),  Min.  [Gr. 
tyvXXov  leaf;  A.E.  Nordenskiold,  1855,  in  Swedish], 
a  light  brown  variety  of  serpentine  which  exfoliates 
when  heated,  found  in  aggregate  masses  of  small 
scaly  crystals.  Thermopla'stic  a.,  capable  of 
being  moulded  or  bent  by  heat.  ||  Thermoplegia 
(-pl?dgia)  Path.  [Gr.  17X77717  stroke],  heat-stroke. 
Thermo-radio-meter :  see  quot.  Thermo- 
re-g-olator,  an  apparatus  for  regulating  tempera 
ture;  a  thermostat.  Thermosynthesis,  chemi 
cal  combination  due  to  the  action  of  heat. 
Thermosysta-ltic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  systaltic 
motion  due  to  heat.  Thermote  lephone,  a 
thermo-electric  telephone.  Thermo-te'nsile  a., 
of  or  pertaining  to  cohesive  power  as  affected  by 
temperature.  Thermo-te-usion,  tension  or  strain 
applied  to  material  at  a  specified  temperature 
to  increase  or  test  its  tensile  power.  Thermo- 
the'rapy  (also  in  Gr.-L.  form  -therapei'a)  [Gr. 
8fpaiTfia  medical  treatment],  treatment  of  disease 
by  heat.  Thermoto'zin,  a  poison  developed  in 
the  body  by  heat.  The-rmo-unsta-ble  a.  = 
THERMOLABILE.  Thermo-voltalc  a.,  of  or  per 
taining  to  the  thermal  effects  of  voltaic  electricity, 
or  to  heat  and  voltaic  electricity. 

1890  Jrnl.  Soc.  Chem.  Industry  IX.  113  The  heat  evolved 
by  mixing  the  oil  with  idlphuric  acid  is  determined  by 
means  of  the.  .apparatus  named  by  the  author  [F.  Jean  in 
J.  Pharm.  Chim.  (1889)  XX.  337]  '  'Thermeleometer  '.  1909 
Cent.  Diet.  Suppl.,  *Thermoa;sthesia.  1890  BILLINGS  Nat. 
Med.  Diet-,  "Thermo-anaesthesia.  i&)gAllbvtt's  Syst.  Med. 
VII.  47  There  was  complete  thermo-anxsthesia  below  the 
second  rib.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss. ,*Therino-aque- 
ous,  produced  by,  or  related  to,  the  action  of  heated  waters. 
1891  Cent.  Diet.,  "Thermobarograph.  1864  WEBSTER,  *  Ther. 
mobaroinetcr,  a  barometric  instrument  graduated  for  giving 
altitudes  by  the  boiling  point  of  water.  1868  WATTS  Diet. 
Chem.  V.  761  Thertnobarotneter. ..  Applied  by  Belloni  to  a 
syphon-barometer  having  its  two  wide  legs  united  by  a 
narrow  tube,  so  that  it  could  be  used  either  in  its  ordinary 
position  as  a  barometer,  or  in  the  reversed  position  as  a 
thermometer.  1849  NOAD  Electricity  (ed.  3)  427  In  order 
to  effect  the  decomposition  of  water,  Mr.  Watkins  employs 
a  massive  "thermo-battery,  with  pairs  of  bismuth  and  anti 
mony.  1888  CossetCs  Encyd.  Diet.,  "Thermo-calcite.  1895 
Funk's  Standard  Diet.,  *Thermo-call.  1902  SI.OANF.  Stand. 
Electr.  Diet.,  Thertno  Call,  (a)  An  electric  alarm  or  call 
bell  operated  by  thermo-electric  currents..  .(^)  See  Thertno- 
electricCall.  1879  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg.  II. 6The  galvano* 
caustic  or  "thermo-cautery  is  superior  to  any.  1907  Daily 
Neivs  13  Nov.  n/'i  The  adoption  of  this  method  of  tele. 
>hony  was  made  possible  by  the  invention  of  a  *thermo-cell 


that,  in  Lake  Mendota  at  least,  it  is  due  to  the  concurrence 
of  gentle  winds  and  hot  weather,  iQotJ\raturt  6  Nov.  r6/i 
Throughout  the  circulating  water  above  the  thermocline, 
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oxygen  was  abundant,  but  carbonic  acid  was  absent. ..Just 
below  the  thermocline  both  gases  were  present.  i8ooZ.o«</., 
Edin,  fy  Dubl.  Philos.  Mag.  Feb.  141  A  practical  method 
for  the  calibration  of  'thermocouples  by  aid  of  boiling- 
points.  1901  Nature  23  May  92/2  The  tempeiatures  were 
measured  with  the  thermocouple.  1849  NOAD  Electricity 
(ed.  3)  428  Dr.  Andrews.. succeeded  in  obtaining  chemical 
decompositions,  by  this  peculiar  *  therm  o-current  a  1859 
G.  WILSON  Relig.  Ghent.  (1862)  16  A  sleeper  in  a  confined 
chamber  could  gain  nothing  from  the  winds,  or  thermo- 
currents,  or  the  far-off  sea.  1899  Syd,  Soc.  Lex.,  *  Thermo* 
diffusion,  diffusion  (of  gas)  by  inequalities  of  temperature. 
1909  Cent.  Diet.,  Suppl.,  *Thermodynamometer.  1903 
Science  Abstracts  VI.  130  To  represent  the  *thermo-elastic 
properties  of  gases,  liquids,  and  solids  as  the  statical 
properties  of  monocycHc  systems.  1842  FRANCIS  Diet. 
Arts,  etc.,  Clarke's  ..*  Thermo- Electrometer,..^^  _mstru- 
ment  which  professes  to  ascertain  the  deflagrating,  or 
heating  power  of  an  electric  current.  1849  NOAD  Electri 
city  (ed.  3}  247  The  instrument  employed  was  a  Harris's 
thermo-electrometer,  1890  Lond.,  Edin.  <$•  Dubl.  Philos. 
Mag.  Feb.  146  "Thermoelectromotive  forces  are.  .expressed 
in  terms  of  a  fixed  standard,  the  torsional  rigidity  of  the 
platinum  wire.  1895  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.,  ""Thermo-elec- 
troscope.  1888  Casselfs  Encycl.  Diet.,  *Thermo-element. 
1891  Cent.  Diet.,  *Thermo-excitory.  1899  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Thermo-excitory,  having  the  function  of  exciting  the  pro 
duction  of  heat.  1854  J.  SCOFFERN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.t  Chew. 
118  A  *thermo-expansive  material.  1903  Science  27  Feb. 
333  A  study  of  the  *thermo-focal  changes  in  long  focus 
lenses.  1867  Chambers'^  Encycl.  IX.  401/2  Special  galvano 
meters,  .in  which  the  coil  wire  is  short,  .and  thick,  .are  called 
*thermo-galvanometers.  1902  SLOANE  Stand.  Electr.  Diet. 
App.,  Thermo-Galvanometer,  a  galvanometer  whose  needle 
is  suspended  in  a  special  form  of  thermo-electric  couple., 
used  to  measure  small  amounts  of  radiant  energy.  1895  C.  L. 
MADSF.N  (title)  "Thermo -geographical  Studies :  General 
Exposition  of  the  Analytical  Method  applied  to  Researches 
on  Temperature  and  Climate.  1897  Ibid.  Advt.,  Articles  on 
the  subject  of  *Thermo-Geography  will  be  most  thankfully 
received.  1881  PEALE  in  iaM  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  <$•  Geog. 
Survey  II.  (1883)  355  Thermo-hydrolo^y.  1884  Athenaeum 


Jrnl.  Photogr.  XLI.  43  Mr. 
"Thermo-hydrometer.  1901  Pop.  Sc.  Monthly  Dec.  186  An 
interesting  figure  shows  the  '  *thermo-isopleths  '  for  Berlin, 
these  lines  indicating,  in  one  drawing,  both  the  diurnal  and 
the  annual  march  of  the  air  temperature.  1889  L.  E.  $  D. 


metals  for  use  up  to  the  highest  temperatures  have  also  been 
studied.  1871  CLERK  MAXWELL  Heat  Introd.  9  The  theory 
of  the  equilibrium  of  heat  might  be  called  Thermostatics,  and 
that  of  the  motion  of  heat  *Thermokinematics.  1828  WEBSTER, 
* Tftertnolampi  an  instrument  for  furnishing  light  by  means 
of  inflammable  gas.  Med.  Rcpc-s.  1897  J.  J.  THOMSON  in 
Smithsonian  Rep.  (1898)  158  The  phenomenon  called  by  its 
discoverer,  Prof.  E.  Wiedemann,  *thermoluminescence. 

1898  SIR  W.  CROOKES  Addr.  Brit.  Assoc.  22   Fluor-spar, 
which  by  prolonged  heating  has  lost  its  power  of  lumin 
escing  when  re-heated,  regains  the  power  of  thermo-lumin- 
escence  when  exposed  to  Rontgen  rays.     1906  J.  B.  BURKE 
Orig.  Li/ex\\\.  241  Many  substances,  when  warmed,  possess 
the  power  of  radiating  energy  which  they  had  previously 
stored  up  in  some  other  way  ;  a  phenomenon  which  is  known 
as  Thermoluminescence.      1899  A.  S.  HERSCHEL  in  Nature 
ii  May  29/2  A  very  moderate  degree  of  heat  suffices  to 
expel  completely  from  minerals,  .all  the  store  of  *thermo- 
luminescent  energy  which.. they  more  or  less  abundantly 
possess,     1823  T.  S.  TRIALL  in  Ann.  Philos,  N.  S.  VI.  Dec. 
449  Having  been  lately  engaged  in  some  *thermomagnetic  ex 
periments.   1860  MAYNE  Exfos.  Lex.^*Thernto-magnetism, 
the  same  as  Thermo-electricity.     1864  in  WEBSTER.     1883 
Atkenyum  0  June  736/1  The  use  of  a  *thermo-manometer, 
which  would  indicate  whether  the  vapour  pressure  is  below 
that  to  be  expected  from  the  temperature  of  the  water.  1889 
HARKER  in  Geol.  Mag.  VI.  17  The  interpolation  of  *thermo- 
metamorphic  rocks.     Ibid.  16  High  temperature  and  low 
pressure  (*thermo-tnetamorpkism).  1881  WATTS  Diet.  Chern. 
VIII.  985  The  term  *thermo-neutrality  is  employed.. to  ex 
press  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  or  absorbed 
when  a  salt  is  dissolved  in  water  already  containing  equi 
valent  quantities  of  other  salts,  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  same 
that  it  would  be  if  the  former  salt  were  dissolved  in  pure 
water.    1807  JOYCE  Set.  Dial.,  Electr.  vi.  (1846)  424  Deli 
cate  *thermo-pairs  have  been  used  to  obtain  the  temperature 
of  the  human  body.    1891  Cent.  Diet.,  *Thermopalpat!on. 

1899  Syd.  Soc,  Lex.,   Thermo-Palpation,  palpation  of  the 
surface  of  the  body,  with  a  view  of  determining  local  or 

General  variations  of  temperature.  1888  Casselis  Encycl. 
~)ict.,  "Thermo-pegology.  1860  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.% 
*Thermophagy.  1899  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Thermophagy,  the 
habit  of  swallowing  very  hot  food.  1900  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl. 
5  May  1105  To  sterilise  this  instrument  [i.  e.  a  catheter]., 
with  a  small  pocket  *thermophore.  1901  Lancet  9  Nov. 
1297/2  The  introduction  of  a  ring-shaped  thermophore. 
1868  DANA^/;«.465*Thermophyllite.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib. 
Catal.  63  *Thermoplastic  Splints,  likewise  Splints  for  Frac- 
tures  and  Broken  Bones.  1909  Cent.  Diet.  Suppl.,  *Thermo- 
plegia.  1876  Catal.  Sci.  Apj>.  S.  Kens.  Mns.  §  1056  *Thermo- 
radiometer,  [an  instrument]  for  measuring  losses  of  heat  by 
radiation  from  walls  of  furnaces,  sides  of  steam  boilers,  etc. 
1875  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  VII.  1153  An  automatic  *thermo- 
regulator  for  use  in  the  preparation  of  nitrous  oxide  and 
other  gases.  1899  CAGNEY  Jaksch's  Clin.  Diagn.  x,  {ed. 


contraction  due  to  heat.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 
Suppl.,  'Thermo-telephone.  1891  Cent.  Diet.  s.  v.  Thermo, 
tensile,  Elaborate  *thermotensile  experiments  on  iron  and 
steel,  especially  with  reference  to  boiler-iron,  1847  WEBSTER, 
*Thermotension.  1860  E.  WILSON  {title)  *Thermo-therapeia : 
the  heat  cure.  Ibid.  3  Thermo-therapeia  is  the  application 
of  atmospheric  air  at  a  high  temperature  to  the  surface  of 
the  body,  for  the  relief  of  pain  and  disease.  1899  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.,  *Thermotherapy.  1902  W.  WINTERNITZ(^/*)  Hydro- 
therapy,  Thermotherapy,  Heliotherapy,  and  Phototherapy. 
1902  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  5  Apr.  846  To  demonstrate  two  very 
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different  forms  of  complement — one  a  *thermo-unstable,  and 
the  other  a  thermo-stable.  1895  Funk's  Stand.  Diet., 
*Thermo-  voltaic. 

Thermo-sesthesiato  -chaotic :  see  THERMO- . 

Thermochemistry,  [f.  THERMO-  +  CHE 
MISTRY.]  That  branch  of  chemical  science  which 
deals  with  the  quantities  of  heat  evolved  or  ab 
sorbed  when  substances  undergo  chemical  change 
or  enter  into  solution ;  e.  g.  the  amount  of  heat 
evolved  when  hydrogen  bums  in  oxygen  or  when 
sodium  hydroxide  is  neutralized  by  sulphuric  acid. 
Also  sometimes  used  in  a  wider  sense  to  include  all 
relations  of  heat  to  substances,  such  as  conductivity, 
specific  heat,  etc. 

1844  JOULE  in  L.  E.  f,  D.  Philos.  Mag.  (1845)  May  382 
The  phenomena  described  in  the  present  paper,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  facts  of  thermo-chemistry,  agree  wilh  this  theory, 
1880  CLEMINSHAW  ]l'urtz'  Atom.  The.  330  It  is  useless  to 
bring  forward  in  opposition  to  the  hypothesis  of  atoms  con. 
siderations  drawn  from  thermo-chemistry,  1901  Westin. 
Caz.  16  Dec.,  Up  to  the  war  of  1870  his  [Berthelot's]  time 
was  mainly  spent  on  researches  in  the  region  of  physical 
chemistry,  culminating  in  the  foundation  of  a  new  science — 
that  of  thermo-chemistry. 

So  Thermoche'mio,  Thermoclie'mical  adjs., 
of  or  pertaining  to  thermochemistry ;  Thermo- 
che-mically  adv.,  by  means  of  or  with  reference  to 
thermochemistry ;  Thermoche-mist,  one  who  is 
skilled  in  thermochemistry. 

1871  THOMSEM  in  "Jrnl.  Chan.  Sac.  XXIV.  878  On  the 
Inaccuracy  of  Favre  and  Silbermann's  *Thermochemical 
Determinations  made  with  the  Mercury  Calorimeter.  1880 
CLEMINSHAW  ll'nrtz'  Atom.  Tlie. 330 Thermo-chemical  facts 
agree  perfectly  with  the  atomic  hypothesis.  1001  Nature 
24  Oct.  644/1  A  thermochemica!  comparison  of  the  action  of 
acids  upon  oxide  of  silver  before  and  after  the  action  of 
hydrogen  peroxide.  1890  Ibid.  18  Dec.  165/2  "Thermo- 
chemists,  .attempt  todrawan  impossible  distinction  between 
chemical  and  physical  changes. 

Thermochrosy  ftS'inwkri^d,  Jwimp'krfsi). 
Also  thermochrose  (frron,  -erose),  -chro'sis. 
[f.  THERMO-  +  Gr.  xpSiais  colouring.  Cf.  F. 
thermochrose  (Melloni).]  The  '  coloration  '  of 
heat-rays ;  the  property  possessed  by  radiant  heat 
of  being  composed  of  waves  of  different  lengths 
and  degrees  of  refrangibility  (thus  corresponding  to 
the  different  colours  of  light-rays).  So  Thermo- 
cliro'ic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  thermochrosy  ; 
Tlie:rmoclirO|0-logy,  the  science  of  thermochrosy. 

1847  WHEWELL  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  x.  L  §8  (ed.  2)  II.  594 
M.  Melloni.. has  proposed  for  this  part  of  thermotics  the 
name  Thermochroology.  1864  WEBSTER,  Thernixhroy. 
1866  ATKINSON  tr.  Gattffl  Pfyttet  (ed.  2)  §  379  Different 
luminous  rays  being  distinguished  by  their  colours,  to  these 
different  obscure  calorific  rays  Melloni  gave  the  name  of 
thermocrosis  [ttt.  1877  thermocrose]  or  heat  coloration.  1867 
MILLER  Elem.  Client.  I.  296  Thermochrosis  or  calorific  tint 
. .  is  analogous  to  a  difference  in  colour.  1895  Funk's 
Standard  Diet.,  Thermochroic.  1899  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Thertno-chroic,  pertaining  to  a  quality  of  certain  substances 
that  transmit  some  thermal  radiations,  but  absorb  or  change 
others.  1909  Cent.  Diet.  Suppl.,  Thermochroic,  of  or  per 
taining  to  the  differences  in  wave-length  of  heat-waves,  and 
to  the  phenomena  resulting  therefrom. 

Thermocline  to  -current :  see  THERMO-. 

Thermod  ()>5-jnwd,  -^d).  [f.  THERM(O-  + 
OD^.]  The  odic  or  odylic  force  of  heat;  heat 
'  od ' :  see  OD2  b.  1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Th.ermodi.il  (J>5Mm<Sclin).  Pharm.  [?  Arbi 
trarily  f.  Gr.  0(pnu5i]s  lukewarm  -t-  -IN.]  Trade- 
name  :  see  quot. 

1899  Syd,  Soc.  Lex.,  Thermodin,  acetyl-para-ethoxy. 
phenylmethane.  (Not  official.)  It  forms  colourless  crystals, 
almost  insoluble  in  cold,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  warm 
water.  It  is  recommended .  .as  a  mila  antipyretic. 

The  rmodyna-mic  (see  DYNAMIC),  n.  [f. 
THERMO-  +  DYNAMIC.]  Of  or  relating  to  thermo 
dynamics  ;  operating  or  operated  by  the  transforma 
tion  of  heat  into  motive  power. 

1849  THOMSON  (Ld.  Kelvin)  in  Trans.  R.  Soc.  Edin.  XVI. 
545  A  perfect  thermo-dynamic  engine.  1851  Ibid.  XX.  261 
In  some  conceivable  'thermo-dynamic'  engines.  1853 
RANKINE  in  Phil.  Trans.  (1854)  125  Third  Corollary  (of 
Thermo-Dynamic  Functions).  Ibid.  126  This  function 
which  I  shall  call  a  Thermo-dynamic  Function.  1875  J.  D. 
EVERETT  C.  G.  S.  Syst.  Units  ix.  54  By  thermodynamic 
principles,  the  heat  converted  into  mechanical  effect  in  the 
cycle  of  operations  is  [etc.].  l88j  G.  H.  DARWIN  in  Nature 
16  Feb.  361/1  He  shows  that  the  sun  and  earth  together 
constitute  a  thermodynamic  engine  whereby  the  earth's 
rotation  is  accelerated. 

So  Thermodyna'mical  a.,  in  same  sense ; 
The:rmodyna'mically  adv.,  in  a  thermodynamical 
manner;  The:rmodynami'cian,  The:rmodyna-- 
micist,  Thermody  namist,  one  versed  in  thermo 
dynamics. 

1860  MAURV  Phys.  Geog.  Sea  (Low)  ii.  §  129  By  no  means 
the  only  body  of  warm  water  that  the  "thermo-dynamical 
forces  of  the  ocean  keep  in  motion.  1901  Nature  27  June 
210/2  If  the  equilibrium  between  the  jelly  substance  and 
the  water  was  of  a  purely  thermodynamical  character. 

I        ™,  __    -._      t*        »       I.- I.H..      r..~j      T~»—«       .£-    TK^ 


Corresp.  15  Mar.  14/1  He  failed  to  make  any  mark  as  a 
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sonian,  Ref.  (1902)  267  Prof.  De  Volson  Wood,  the  greatest 
of  American  *thermodynamists  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Thermodyna-niics,  sb.  pi.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
DYNAMICS.]  The  theory  of  the  relations  between 
heat  and  mechanical  energy,  and  of  the  conversion 
of  either  into  the  other. 

1854  Phil.  Trans.  116  (heading}  Mr.  Macquorn  Rankine 
on  T  her  mo-dynamics.  [Word  not  in  article.]  1854  THOMSON 
(Ld.  Kelvin)  in  Trans.  R.  Soc.  Edin.  XXI,  123  Funda 
mental  Principles  of  General  Thermo-dynamics  recapitula 
ted.  1867  MURCHISON  Silnria  xx.  (ed.  4)  499  The  principles  of 
thermo-dynamics.  1871  CLERK  MAXWELL  Heat  via.  152  The 
principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  when  applied  to 
heat,  is  commonly  called  the  First  Law  of  Thermodynamics. 

Thermodynamometer,-elastic:seeTHKRMo-. 
The  rmo-ele'ctric,  a.  (sb.)    [f.  THERMO-  + 
ELECTRIC.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  thermo-electricity;    char 
acterized  or  operated  by  an  electric  current  pro 
duced  by  difference  of  temperature.  Thermo-electric 
battery )  current, pair, pile:  see  quot.  1876. 

18*3  GUMMING  in  Ann.  Philos.  Sept.  177  (heading)  A  List 
of  Substances  arranged  according  to  their  Thermoelectric 
Relations,  with  a  Description  of  Instruments  for  exhibiting 
Rotation  by  Thermoelectricity.  1832  Nat.  Philos.  II.  Elec* 
tro-Magnet.  xiii.  §  305. 93  (Usef.  Knowl.  Soc.)  The  electrical 
current  thus  excited  has  been  termed  Thermo-electric,  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  common  galvanic  current. 
1842  FRANCIS  Diet.  Arts,  etc.,  Thermo-Electric  Circuit,.. 
Piles,.  .Thermometer.  1863  TYNDALL  Heat  \.  (1870)  App,  77 
A  thermo-electric  pair  or  couple,  c  1865  J.  WYLDE  in  Circ. 
Sc.  \.  29/1  We  o"bserve  the  thermo-electric  battery.  1876 
PREECE  &  SIVEWRIGHT  Telegraphy  298  A  current  of  elec. 
tricity  will  continue  to  flow  so  long  as  a  difference  of 
temperature  is  maintained  between  the  junction  and  the 
extremities.  This  current  is  named  a  thermo-electric  cur 
rent,  and  the  two  metals  form  what  is  known  as  a  thermo 
electric  pair ;  a  combination  of  these  pairs  forms  the  thermo 
electric  pile  or  battery.  1878  GURNEY  Crystallogr.  115 
Crystals  sometimes  acquire  different  electrifications  when 
two  ends  are.  .differently  heated..  .These  crystals  are  called 
thermo-electric.  190*  SLOANE  Stand.  Electr.  Diet.,  Thermo 
electric  Telephone,  a  telephone  transmitter  including  a 
thermo-electric  battery  placed  in  circuit  with  the  line. 

2.  Of  or   pertaining   to    heat    and    electricity ; 
thermo-electric  alarm  or  call,  a  device  in  which  a  rise 
or  fall  of  temperature  to  a  pre-arranged  point  closes 
an  electric  circuit  so  as  to  cause  a  bell  to  ring. 

1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.t  Thermo-electric-Alarm,  an 
apparatus  designed  to  indicate  the  rise  of  temperature  in 
bearings  for  shaftings,  or  in  any  kind  of  machinery  or  any 
branch  of  manufacture  where  a  fixed  temperature  is  desirable. 
1902  SLOANE  Stand.  Electr.  Diet.,  Thermo-electric  Call, 
a  thermostat  arranged  to  ring  a  bell  or  give  some  indication 
when  the  temperature  rises  or  falls  beyond  certain  points. 
fB.  sb.  (See  quot.  1842.)  Obs. 

1823  GUMMING  in  Ann.  Philos.  Sept.  179  The  motion  of 
the  thermoelecttics  on  the  approach  of  a  magnet.  1842 
FRANCIS  Diet.  Ar/s,etc.,  Thermo- Electrics,  metallic  bodies, 
the  union  of  which  show[s]  the  effects  attributed  to  thermo 
electricity. 

So  Thermo-ele-ctrical  a. ;  hence  Thermo- 
ele'ctrically  adv.,  in  a  thermo-electric  manner ; 
by  means  of  thermo-electricity. 

1830  Edinb.  Encycl.  XVIII.  584/1  Professor  Oersted  has 
proposed  to  call  the  current  discovered  by  Dr.  Seebeck  the 
thermo-electrical  current.  1878  CHRVSTAL  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
VIII,  94/2  A  thermoelectric  series,  any  metal  in  which  \*, 
thermoelectrically  related  to  any  following  one.  1881  Athe- 
tiifutn  29  Jan.  169/3  A  thermo-electrical  pile,  one  end  of  which 
is  exposed  to  the  heat,  the  other  end  being  kept  cool. 

The :nno-electri -city.  [f.  THERMO-  +  ELEC 
TRICITY.]  Electricity  generated  in  a  body  by 
difference  of  temperature  in  its  parts;  esp.  an 
electric  current  produced  in  a  closed  circuit  com 
posed  of  two  dissimilar  metals  when  one  of  the 
points  of  union  is  kept  at  a  temperature  different 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  circuit.  Also,  that 
branch  of  electrical  science  which  treats  of  currents 
produced  by  means  of  heat. 

1823  [see  THERMO-ELECTRIC  i).  1827  GUMMING  Man. 
Electro-Dynamics  189  On  the  electro-dynamic  effects  of 
heat,  or  thermo-electricity.  1830  HF.RSCHEL  Nat.  Philos. 
341  The  curious  relations  of  electricity  to  heat,  as  exhibited 
in  the  phenomena  of  what  has  been  called  thermo-electricity. 
1834  Edin.  Rev.  LIX.  167  The  new  branches  of  magneto- 
electricity  and  thermo-electricity.  1871  TYNDALL  Fragm. 
Sc.  (1879)  II.  xiy.  347  In  1826  Thomas  Seebeck  discovered 
thermo-electricity. 

Thermo-electrometer  to  -gauge :  see 
THERMO-. 

f  The*rmogen.  Obs.  rare"0,  [f.  THERMO-  + 
-GEN.]  A  name  for  the  fluid  formerly  supposed 
to  exist  as  the  material  substance  of  heat ;  *= 
CALORIC  I.  1847  in  WEBSTER. 

Thermogenesis  (J'ojm^dse-n/sis).  [f.  THER 
MO- +  GENESIS.]  The  generation  or  production  of 
heat,  esp.  in  the  animal  body. 

1891  in  Cent.  Diet.  1896  Allbutfs  Sytt.Mtd.  I.  143  The 
nervous  system  presides  over  thermogenesis  no  less  directly 
than  over  thermolysis.  1899  Nature  10  Aug.  360/1  Thermo 
genesis  and  use  of  energy  by  man  in  raising  and  lowering 
his  own  weight. 

So  Thermogene'tic,  Thermoge-nic  adjs.,  of  or 
pertaining  to  thermogenesis ;  Thermogenous 
(-jrd^/has)  a.,  produced  by  or  producing  heat; 
Thermo'geny,  thermogenesis  (Cent.  Diet.,  Suppl. 
1909). 
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1860  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Thermogt-nus,  Aft'n.,  applied 
by  Haiiy  to  a  quartz  agate  which  ii  deposited  near  the 
sources  of  siliciou^  thermal  springs..:  thermogenoub.  1877 
FOSTER  Phys.  n.  v.  (1878)  377  Indications  of  the  existence 
of  what  may  be  called  'thermogenic'  nerves  and  thermogenic 
nervous  mechanisms.  1879  WEUSTEK  Suppl.,  Thcrmo- 
gcnousi  producing  heat.  1896  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med,  1.  151 
The  Lhermogeiietic  chemical  processes  to  which  the  taking 
in  of  food  gives  rise.  1899  Ibid.  VIII.  244  In  these  children 
thermogenic  powers  are  deficient,  1898  SALTKU  tr.  Lafars 
Techn.  Mycol,  I.  165  Thermogenic  Bacteria. 

Thermo-geographical,  etc. :  see  THEUMO-. 

Thermogram  ()£'.xin4jgnem).  [f.  THEUMO-  + 
-GUAM  :  of.  next.]  —  next,  2. 

1883  R.  H.  Scon  Elem.  MttcoroL  38  The  tberinogranis, 
as  such  curves  are  called,  are  measured  every  hour.  1901 
Mature  28  Mar.  522/2  During  each  winter  the  Vienna  thermo- 
grams  show  .some  anomalous  jumps  of  temperature,  amount- 
in"  to  3°  to  5°  C. 

Thermograph.  (J>5'jm£graf).  [f.  as  prec. -h 
-CRAi'U  :  cf.  F.  thermographs*] 

1.  A  figure  or  tracing  produced  by  the  action  of 
heat,  esp.  of  the  heat-rays  of  the  spectrum  upon 
a  prepared  surface. 

1840  HERSCHEL  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  3  Mar.  209  He  has 
discovered  a  process  by  which  the  calorific  rays  in  the  solar 
spectrum  are  made  to  affect  a  surface  properly  prepared . . 
so  as  to  form  what  may  be  called  a  thermograph  uf  the 
spectrum.  1863  Reader  v&  Jan.  105/2  His  drying  paper  pre 
sented  to  him  a  thermograph  of  the  spectrum,  and  showed 
the  heating  power  to  extend  far  beyond  the  red.  1871 
TYNDALL  Fragm.  Sc.  (1870)  I.  ii.  48  The  light  is  cut  away, . . 
but  an  invisible  thermograph  remains.  1906  Athcnxunt 
•^3  June  768/3  Such  experiments,  .will  yield  valuable  'thermo 
graphs  ',  as  the  resulting  parti-coloured  '  prinu  '  are  named. 

2.  A  graphic  record  of  variations  of  tempera 
ture;  a  heat  register;   =  THERMOGRAM. 

1843  Mcch.Mng.  XXXIX.  128  Obtained.. by  the  aid  of 
the  pyrometer, .  .with  the  addition  of  the  thermograph,  or 
heat-register,  which  I  have  added  to  it.  1878  T.  BUYANT 
Pract.  Surg.  I.  55  These  points  are,  well  seen  in  the  follow 
ing  thermographs. 

3.  A  ther  mo  metric  instrument  which  automati 
cally  records  variations  of  temperature;    a  self- 
registering  thermometer. 

1881  Nature  isSept.  470/2  Bowkett's  New  Thermograph, 
. .  an  instrument  for  recording  changes  of  temperature,  which 
iire  measured  by  the  action  of  heat  upon  a  hollow  circular 
metallic  ring  connected  with  a  circular  vessel.  1883-4  M*-'d* 
Ann.  78  Thermograph— >an  ingenious  instrument.. for  re 
cording  in  permanent  diagrams  all  variations  in  temperature 
occurring  in  any  patient. 

Thermographic  (-grse-fik),  a.  [f,  as  prec.  + 
-GRAPHIC,  or  f.  prec.  4-  -1C.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
obtained  by  a  thermograph  or  thermogrnphy. 

1848  Art-Union  Jrnl.  Mar.  72  We  have  much  satis 
faction  in  recording  the  Thermographic  processes.  1879 
St.  George's  llosp.  Rep.  IX.  688  In  none. .was  there  any 
thing  specially  remarkable  in  the  tbermographic  tracings. 

Thermography  (Jwjni^grafi).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-GKAPHY  :  cf.  F.  thertnographie]  Any  process  of 
writing  or  drawing  effected  or  developed  by  the 
influence  of  heat. 

1840  HUNT  in  Philos.  Ma%,  Oct.  268  A  new  ..  field  of 
. .  inquiry,  which  may  . .  end  in  . .  the  establishment  of  the 
new  art  of  Thermography.  1842  Ibid*  Dec.  466,  ^..pro 
posed  the  name  of  Thermography,  to  distinguish  it  from 
Photography.  1848  Art-Union  Jrnl.  Mar.  71  From  the 
circumstance  that  all  ths  results  . .  exhibit  a  very  close 
relation  between  the  surfaces  employed  and  their  powers 
of  radiating  heat,  the  term  Thermography  or  Heat- 
drawing  has  been  employed.  1875  lire's  Diet.  Arts, 
etc.  (ed.  7',  Thertnpgraphy*  a  term  proposed ..  to  express 
the  'Art  of  Copying  Engravings,  &c.  on  Metal  Plates'; 
the  effect  being  due.. to  the  influence  of  heat- radiations. 
1883  J.  K.  CAMPBELL  Thermography  \.  §  3.  it.  Ibid.  12 
Uecause  light  does  not  act  upon  the  materials  used,  dark 
cameras  are  not  needed  in  thermograph y. 

Thermo-hydrology  to  -kinematics;  see 
THERMO-. 

Thermolabile  (fainwlse'bil,  -Ui-bil),  a.  [f. 
THKBMO-  +  LABILE.]  Liable  to  destruction  at 
moderately  high  temperatures,  as  certain  toxins 
and  serums :  opposed  to  thermostable.  Hence 
The  rmolabi'lity,  thermolabile  quality. 

1904  firif.  Med.  Jrnl.  10  Sept.  557  [see  THERMOSTABLE], 
Ibid.  561  The  hsemolysis  being  due  to  the  co-operation  of  a 
thermolabile  complement —also  called  alexin— and  thermo 
stable  immune  body,  otherwise  amboceptor.  ft  id.  ^63  This 
thermolabile  scrum  feast  preparer  is  called  by  Wright  and 
Douglas  opsonine.  Ibid.  561  Buchner  has  drawn  special 
attention  to  the  characters  of  the  alexins  —  their  thermo- 
lability  [etc.].  1907  Jrnl.  Med.  Research  May  288  (C.  D., 
Suppl.)  The  digestive  ferment  of  these  organs  in  solution  is 
..thermolabile  at  56°  C. ;  the  entire  extract. .is  thermola. 
bile  at  slightly  higher  temperatures. 

Thermology  (^aanylodgi).  £ad.  F,  tkcrmo- 
logic :  see  THERMO-  and  -LOGY.]  The  science  of 
heat  j  that  department  of  physics  which  treats  of 
heat ;  thermotics. 

1840  WHEWELL  Philos.  Induct.  Sc.  I.  p.  Ixxii,  The  science 
which  treats  of  heat  has  hitherto  had  no  special  designation. 
..M.  Le  Comic  terms  il  Thermology  (ue.  the  science  of 
heat).  In  the  History  of  the  Sciences,  I  have  named  it 
Thermotics.  1843  MILL  Lofic  n.  iv.  §  5  (1846)  I.  246  Thus 
mechanics,  hydrostatics,  optics,  acoustics,  and  thermology, 
have  successively  been  rendered  mathematical.  1858  II. 
SPKNCER  £ss.  I.  215  Thus  acoustics  was  arrested  until 
thermology  overtook  and  aided  it. 

Hence  Thermolo'gical  a.t  of  or  pertaining  to 
thermology. 


1871  PROCTOR Sttuiv.  193  So  high  an  authority  in  meteoro 
logical  and  thermological  questions. 

Thermo-luminescence,  etc. :  see  THEHMO-. 

Thermolysis  (Jja-iiiylUis).  ff.  THEHMO-  +  Gr. 
Awn;  loosing,  solution,  etc.,  after  Ger.  thermolyse 
(F.  Mohr,  1874).] 

1.  Chem.  The  separation  of  a  compound  into  its 
elements  by  the  action  of  heat ;  decomposition  or 
dissociation  by  heat. 

1875  WATTS  Diet.  Chan.  VII.  636  Decomposition  by  heat. 
Dissociation— Thermolysis  (F.  Mohr,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.clxxi. 
361).  Ibid,  637  An  essential  condition  of  thermolysis  is  that 
the  constituents  of  the  compound  shall,  in  combining]  have 
given  out  heat.  1884  A.  DANIEI.L  Princ.  Physics  xiii.  319 
The  heat,  .has  the  effect  of  throwing  the  molecule  into  such 
agitation  that  the  mutual  affinity  of  the  atoms  cannot  retain 
them  in  union.  This  is  the  process  of  Dissociation  or 
Thermolysis. 

2.  Physiol*  The  dissipation  or  dispersion  uf  heat 
from  the  body. 

1896  Alllnttfs  Syst.  Mcd.  I.  143  [see  THEKMOUKM  si>]. 
Ibid,  159  In  Dr.  Macalister's.  .Goulstonian  Lectures  on  Fever 
it  is  suggested  lhat  thermogenesLs,  thermolysis,  and  thernio- 
taxis  must  be  regarded  ;is  three  separate  functions  of  tlie 
nervous  system.  1899  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.^  Thermolysis,  the 
dissipation  of  heat. 

Hence  Thermolytic  a,,  pertaining  to  or  pro 
ducing  thermolysis ;  sb.  a  thermolytic  agent  or 
substance;  TheTmolyse,  -yze  v.y  trans,  to  sub 
ject  to  thermolysis ;  to  decompose  by  the  action  of 
heat. 


Thermolyze.     1899  Syd.  Sec.  Lex.*   Thermolytic,  ..[also] 
an  agent  promoting  the  discharge  of  heat  from  the  hotly. 

Thermo-magneticto  -metamorphism :  see 
THERMO-. 

Thermometer  (J>wra0'm4tai).  Also  7  -tre. 
[mod.  f.  Or.  Otpft-rj  heat,  Ofppo-s  hot  +  pirpov  mea 
sure :  see -METER.  In  F.  thermometre  (1624). 

The  name  thermoscopium  appears  somewhat  earlier :  see 
THSRHOSCOP&] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  temperature  (see 
TEMPERATURE  7)  by  means  of  a  substance  whose  ex 
pansion  and  contraction  under  different  degrees  of 
heat  and  cold  are  capable  of  accurate  measurement. 

For  the  history  of  the  instrument  and  its  names,  see  H.  C, 
Bolton  The  Evolution  of  the  Thermometer  (Kaston  Pa. 
1900),  Renou  Hist,  du  Thermometre  (Versailles  1876), 
Uurckhardt  Zur  Geschichtc  dcs  Thermometers^  1902. 

The  earliest  form  was  an  air-thermometer  invented  and 
used  by  Galilei  a  1597,  for  indicating  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere;  alcohol  thermometers  were  u-%ed  1:1650;  the 
device  of  a  fixed  zero  (orig.  the  free/ing-point)  was  intro 
duced  by  Hooke,  1665.  The  fixing  of  the  zero  at  an  arbi 
trary  point  below  the  freezing  point  is  attributed  to  FAHREN 
HEIT  of  Amsterdam,  who  made  mercurial  thermometers 
CI72O,  and  bis  scale  has  been  in  general  use  in  England 
since  c  1724.  The  zero  of  REAUMUR  (1730),  and  of  the  CENTI 
GRADE  thermometer  of  Celsius  (1742),  now  largely  used  in 
science,  is  (like  that  used  by  Hooke  and  Sir  I.  Newton)  the 
freezing-point.  The  ordinary  form  is  now  a  slender  herme 
tically  sealed  glass  tube  with  a  fine  bore,  having  a  bulb  at  the 
lower  end  filled  with  mercury,  or  with  alcohol  or  other  liquid, 
and  adjusted  to  a  graduated  scale;  variations  of  tempera 
ture  being  indicated  by  the  varying  heights  of  the  column 


see  the  first  elements.  Metallic  (or  bimetallic}  thermometer* 
a  thermometer  which  indicates  temperature  by  differential 
expansion  and  contraction  of  composite  metal  bars. 

[1624  '  H.  VAN  KTTEN  '  (J.  Leurcchon)  Recreation  mat  he - 
i/iatique  (1626)  99  Thermometre  ou  instrument  pour  mesurer 
les  degrez  de  chalour  ou  de  froidure  quisont  en  1'air.]  1633 
\V.  OUGHTRED  tr.  van  Ettens  Math.  Recr.  no  Of  the 
Thermometer:  or  an  instrument  to  measure  the  degrees  of 
heat  and  cold  in  the  aire.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep. 
227  The  same  is  evident  from  the  Thermometer.  1665 
HOOKE  Microgr.  vii.  38  Sealed  Thermometers,  which  I  have, 
by  several  tryals,  at  last  brought  to  a  great  certainty  and 
tenderness:  ..  for  graduating  the  stem,  I  fix  that  for  the 
beginning  of  iny  division  where  the  surface  of  the  liquor  in 
the  stem  remains  when  the  ball  is  placed  in.  .water,  that  is 
so  cold  that  it  just  begins  to  freeze.. (which  I  mark  with  an 
[o]  or  nought).  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  ThcvenoCs  Trav.  \\.  30  II 
is  very  hot  in  Aleppo,.. the  first  day  of  June  at  Noon(  I 
found  by  my  Thermometre,  that  the  heat  was  at  the  ihir- 
tieth  Degree.  1744 /W/.  Trans.  XLIII.  32  Fahrenheit,,  .so 
well  known  by  his  Mercurial  Thermometers.  1781  Phil, 
Trans.  LXX1I.  1.  72  Account  of  an  improved  Thermo 
meter.  By  Mr.  James  Six,  1799  Monthly  Rev.  XXX.  9 
In  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Mth  of  March,  ..  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  stood  at  65°  at  noonday,  though  it  had  been 
at  14°  but  a  week  before.  1820  Register  thermometer  (see 
REGISTER  sb.1  »].  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  71  Dry-and- 
wet  bulb  Thermometers... One  of  the  instruments  has  its 
bulb  free,  whilst  the  other  is  covered  with  muslin.  Ibid,\\<ft 
If  a  thermometer  be  buried  in  the  ground..,  it  is  found  to 
be  affected  by  all  superficial  changes  of  temperature.  1898 
P.  MAXSON  Trap.  Diseases  viii.  158  The  tongue  now  begins 
to  moisten,  the  pulse-rate  and  the  thermometer  to  fall. 

b.  fig. 

1801  A.  HAMILTON  IF/$j.(iSS6)  VII. 224No  bad  thermometer 
of  the  capacity  of  our  Chief  Magistrate  for  government  is 
furnished  by  the  rule  which  he  offers  for  judging  of  the 
utility  of  the  Federal  Courts.  1824  BYRON  Juan  xvt.  xlvm, 
Taste . .  now-a-days  is  the  thermometer  By  whose  degrees 
all  characters  are  class'd.  1883  H.  SMITH  in  J.  G.  Butler 
Bil'lt  Work  II.  825/1  The  true  missionary  spirit  in  the 
Church  is . .  the  test  and  thermometer  of  her  piety. 

o.  attrib.  and  Comb,,  as  Ihcrwoiiic/cr  bulb,  pun. 


reading,  scale,  tube  ;  thermometer-gauge,  a  steam- 
gauge  which  indicates  the  pressure  in  a  boiler  by 
the  expansion  of  a  fluid  at  the  temperature  due  to 
the  pressure  ;  thermometer-stove,  a  stove  auto 
matically  regulated  by  means  of  a  thermometer. 

1784  WEDGWOOD  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXI  V.  367  Some  of  the 
clay  thermometer  pieces  were  set  on  end  upon  the  silver 
piece.  1834  MRS.  SOMERVILI.E  Coniicx.  Phys.  Sci.  xv.  125 
A  glass  tube  of  extremely  tine  bore,  such  as  a  small  thermo 
meter.  tube.  1838  Civil  Eng.  f,  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  129/2  The 
self-regulating  tire,  or  thermometer-stove.  1841  //'/<£  IV.  13/1 
The  four  instruments  employed..  to  determine  the  pressure 
of  steam,  .  .  the  barometei  -^auge,  the  air-gauge,  the  thermo 
meter  -gauge,  and  the  spring-gau^e  or  indicator,  1901  Daily 
Chron.  26  Nov.  5/1  The  downward  tendency  in  yesteiday's 
thermometer  readings. 

Thermometric  (bajmome-trik),  a.  [f.  prec. 
+  -ic  :  cf.  Gr.  /itrptKus  of  or  for  measuring.  So 
F.  thernioinetriqiie  (i8th  c.).]  =next. 

1784  I'hil.  Trans.  LXXIV.  367  The  stage  of  extension.  . 
always  precedes  the  thermomelric  diminution.  1826  HLNKY 
Cltct/i.  \.  86  The  absolute  zero,  01  point  of  total  privation  of 
heat  on  the  thennometric  scale.  1860  TYNDAIX  Glac,  n. 
xiii.  296  His  own  thennometric  experiments  show  us  that 
the  body  of  the  glacier  is  at  a  temperature  of  32^  Fahr. 

Thermometrical  (baamome-trikal),  a.  [f. 
as  prec,  +  -AL  :  see  -ICAL.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
thermometer  or  its  use;  made  with  or  involving 
the  use  of  the  thermometer. 

1664-5  BOYLK  Exptr.  -y  Obs.CoUl  (heading),  New  Thei  mo- 
metrical  Experiments  and  Thoughts.  1715  CHKYNK  Pl-:los. 
Princ.  l\clig.  v.  §  21  (ed.  -2)  233  His  Heal  raises  the  Liquor 
in  the  Thermometrical  Tubes.  1820  SCOKKSBY  Ace.  Arctic 
Keg.  I.  352  A  series  of  thermnnietrical  observations,  con 
tinued  through  the  space  of  a  few  year>.  1880  HAUC.HION 
Phys.  OVc^'.  iii.  90  Marking  so  many  fixed  points  on  the 
earth's  thermometrical  scale. 

b.  That  nets  as  a  thermometer  ;  indicating  rise 
or  fall  of  temperature. 

1823  J.  BADCOCK  Doin.  Aiittiscj/i.  40  Thermometrical  Ink. 

Hence  TUermome'trically  adv.,  according  to  or 
by  means  of  the  thermometer  or  its  indications. 

1828  in  WKHSTEK.  1856  G.  WILSON  f.tf.  10  Apr.,  in  Mem. 
x.  (1860)  427  For  a  month.  .the  wind  has  blown  geographi 
cally  from  Araby  the  blest,  but  thennoinetrically  from  Ice 
land  tlie  accursed.  1881  SULLIVAN  in  Mactn,  Mag.  XLIV. 
342  A  very  heated  term,  thermomecrically  speaking. 

Thermometrograph  Owimome-trJgraf  .  [f. 
THKEMOMETKB  +  -GBAPH!j  A  self-registering  ther 
mometer. 

1837  MACDOUGALL  tr.  Crank's  E.  Coast  Grecnlitnd  20 
Mr.  Vahl,  having..  let  down  his  thermometrograph,  found 
the  temperature  of  the  sea,  at  the  depth  of  no  fathoms,  to 
be  5°-so,  while  that  at  the  surface  was  6°'3-  1877  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Jft-c/i.,  Therinetogrctpk  [si<.],  a  self-registering  thermo 
meter,  recording  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  temperature 
in  a  given  time. 

Thermometry  (]».im(>'metri).  [f.  Tutioio- 
METER  :  see  -METRY.]  The  department  of  science 
which  deals  with  the  construction  of  thermometers  ; 
the  scientific  use  of  the  thermometer  ;  the  measure 
ment  of  temperature. 

1858  LARDNER  Ha.nd3k.  Nat.  Phil.,  etc.  240  Chap.  II. 
Thermometry.      1871  MAXWELL  Theory  0J  Heat  Pref.,  The 
whole  science  of  heat  b  founded  on  Thermometry  and  Calori- 
metry.    1878  LOCKYER  Stargazing  -516  He  attaches  a  thermo 
pile  to  his  telescope  and  establishes  a  celestial  thermometry. 

Thermo-motive,  -motor  :  see  THERMO-. 

The  rmo-mu'ltiplier.  [f.  THERMO-  +  MULTI 
PLIER  4.]  Early  name  for  a  THERMOPILE  :  so 
called  in  reference  to  the  multiplying  effect  of  the 
numerous  cells  in  the  battery. 

1835  FARADAY  tr.  Melloni  in  Philos.  Mag.  VII.  475 
In  order  to  experiment  under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
clearly  necessary  to  employ  an  extremely  delicate  thermo- 
scope,  such  as  well-constructed  thermomultipliers.  1854  J. 
SCOKFEKN  in  Orrs  Circ.  Sc.,  Ctieiii.  276  The  thermo-multi- 

lier  of  Nobili  consists  of  about  fifty  pairs  of  antimony  and 

ismuth  bars.  187^  NKWCOMB  &  HOLDEN  Astron.  495  In 
the  case  of  the  brighter  stars  the  heat  radiated  has  been 
made  sensible  in  the  foci  of  our  telescopes  by  means  of  the 
thermo-multiplicr. 

So  The:rmo-xnu'ltiple  in  same  sense. 

1895  in  Fuu/i's  Stand.  Diet. 

Tliermonatrite  ())ajm<7|n^i'tr3it).  Mia.  [a. 
Ger.  tliennonatrit  (Haidinger  1845),  '  because  it 
results  from  the  drying  out  of  natron  '  (Chester),  f. 
THERMO-  +  NATRON  :  see-iTE1.]  Hydrous  carbo 
nate  of  soda,  found  in  various  saline  lakes,  about 
some  mines  and  volcanoes,  and  as  an  efflorescence 
in  many  dry  regions. 

1859  PAGE  Ilandbk.    Geol.    Terms   s.  v.,  According  to 
Haidinger,  a  saturated  solution  of  soda  at  a  temperature  of 
77°  1099°  Fahr.,  and  cooling  slowly,  forms  crystals  of  thcrmo. 
natrite.    1863-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chtm.  I.  795  Na-jCOj+aq. 
formed   from  the  deca-hydrate  by  efflorescence,  is  found 
native  as  thermonatrite,  in  the  same  localities  as  natron. 

Thermo-neutrality,  etc.  :  see  THERMO-. 

TheTrnonous,  a.  rare~*.  [a.  Gr.  6ippo-vo\n 
heated  in  mind,  f.  Bipnos  hot  +  vom  mind.] 

«888  G.  MEREDITH  Reading  of  Kartk  Poems  1898  II.  200 
Not  as  Cybele's  beast  will  thy  head  lash  tail  So  practer- 
deterininedly  thennonous. 

Thermophil,  -phile  (ha'  .inx/fil)  ,  a.  and  sb.  [f. 
THEHMO-  +  -PHIL.]  a.  adj.  Requiring  a  high  tem 
perature  for  development,  as  certain  bacteria,  b. 
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THEBMOPHILIC. 

sl>.  A  thermophil  organism.      So  Thermophilic 
(-frlik),  Thermopbilous  (-p-filas)  adjs. 

1896  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  513  There  is  a  class  of  mi. 
crobes  which  refuse  to  grow  at  any  temperature  below  50  C. ; 
such  organisms  are  called  '  thermophile '.  1899  Nature 
15  June  147/1  Facts  regarding  the  existence  of  iherirra- 
philous  organisms.  1900  Ibid.  22  Feb.  388/2  Thermophilic 
bacteria.,  are  specially  important  as  regaids  the  fermenta 
tion  in  ensilage  and  the  digestion  of  cellulose. 

Thermophone  (p3Um0f<?un).  [f.  as  prec. + 
Gr.  tfwnj  voice,  sound,  after  TELEPHONE.]  An 
apparatus  in  which  sonorous  vibrations  of  a  dia 
phragm  are  produced  by  heat-rays. 

1878  TH.  WIESENDANGER  in  Engineer  XLVI.  Nov.  335 
The  Thermophone.  A  new  source  of  sound  for  the  tele 
phone.  1881  A.  G.  BELL  in  Nature  12  Max  *«/'  We  ha\e 
decided  to  adopt  the  term  '  radiophone ' . .  limiting  the  words 
thermophone,  photophone,  and  actinophone  to  apparatus  for 
the  production  of  sound  by  thermal,  luminous,  or  actinic  rays 
respectively.  1902  SLOANE  Stand.  Electr.Diet.  537  {''ermo. 
phone,  an  apparatus  for  reproducing  sounds  telephomcally  by 
the  agency  of  heat ;  a  receiving-telephone  actuated  by  heat. 

Thermophore,  etc. :  see  THERMO-. 

Thermopile  (paunwpail).  [f.  THERMO-  +  PILE 
sli.s  5.]  A  thermo-electric  battery,  used  in  con 
nexion  with  a  galvanometer,  for  measuring  minute 
quantities  of  radiant  heat ;  also  called  THERMO- 

MULTIPLIEB. 

1840  NOAD  Eleetricity  (ed.  3)  424  Thermo-piles  are  now 
constructed  by  soldering  together  at  their  alternate  edges, 
bars  of  antimony  and  bismuth,  with  squares  of  cardboard  or 
thkk  paper  intervening.  1871  B.  STEWART  Heat  §  165  A 
square  block,  containing  altogether  25  couples  of  bismuth 
and  antimony  is  generally  employed,  and  such  an  arrange 
ment  is  called  a  thermo-pile.  1891  Times  2  Oct.  3/1  A 
thermopile.. is  an  apparatus  for  direct  conversion  of  heat 
into  electricity- 

||  Thermopolion,  -lum  ()».im0p<?"-lvn,  -itmi). 
Antiq.      [a.  Gr.  6(pno-iru\ioi>  (L.  thermopolium, 
Plaut.)  a  tavern  where  hot  drinks  were  sold.]   (See    i 
quot.  1753.)     Hence  t  Thermo -polist :  see  quot. 
1656;  Thermo-polite,  the  keeper  of  a  thermo- 

polion. 

1656  BLOUNT  Clossagr.,  Tliermopalist . . ,  a  Cook  that  sells 
hot  meat.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Thtrmopolium,  a. 
name  for  a  sort  of  public  houses  among  the  ancients  in 
which  hot  liquors  were  sold.  1832  CELL  Pomtciana  I.  i. 
8  The  shops  of  a  thermopolite.  Ibid.  II.  xii.  10  An  ordinary 
wine  shop  or  thermopolion. 

t  The-rmopot,  -pote.  Obs.  rare  — °.  [ad.  Gr. 
0wo-T7oT7)s  drinker  of  hot  liquids,  f.  Scftt»o-,THERMO- 
+  7ro>ns  drinker.]  (See  quot.) 

1727  BAILEY  vol.11,  Thermepote,*  Drinker  of  hot  Liquors. 

So  ||  Thermopotis  (paanvpotis),  Class.  Archxol. 
fa  Gr.  fffp/io-iroTis  cup  for  hot  drinks]. 

1857  BIRCH  Anc.  Pottery  (1858)  II.  90  The  thcrmopotis 
was  a  vase  also  used  for  warming  wine. 

Thermo-radiometer,      -regulator : 

THERMO-. 

Thermos  (}»-.im?s).  [a.  Gr.  6fpnos  warm,  not.J 
A  registered  trade  term  noting  a  flask,  bottle,  or 
the  like  capable  of  being  kept  hot  by  the  device 
(invented  by  Sir  James  Dewar)  of  surrounding 
the  interior  vessel  with  a  vacuum  jacket  to  prevent 
the  conduction  of  heat. 

Patented  1904,  No.  4421 ;  not  named.  Name  (Trade  Mark 
No.  280,470)  adv.  in  Trade  Marks  Jrnl.  20  March,  1007. 

1907  A'if.  Mcch.  1 8  Oct.  246  This  invention  [of  Sir  James 
Dewar]  is  utilised  in  the  thermos  flask.  1909  Ladies  l-icld 
-8  Aue  511/2  A  Thermos  bottle  filled  with  hot  coffee  was 
not  forgotten.  1009  Wcstm.  Caz.  16  Sept.  5/2  Lieutenant 
Shackleton  testified  to  the  fact  that  the  Thermos  flask 
helped  him  to  perform  his  wonderful  teats  in  the  Antarctic. 
1910  Rttts.  Patent  Cases  XXVII.  396  This  was  the  ZJ«c««- 
vessel  111  1004  it  occurred  to  a  Mr.  Burger  that  this  vessel 
could  be  adapted  for  use  as  a  flask,  .the  result .  .was  the  pro 
duction  of  the  well  known  Thermos  flask. 

Thermoscope  fJS-aaWw-p).  [ad.  mod.L. 
thermoscopium  (Bianconi,  1617):  see  THERMO-  and 
-SCOPE  Cf.  F.  thermoscope.}  An  instrument  for 
indicating  changes  of  temperature,  of  which  there 
are  various  forms.  .  . 

a  An  early  name  for  the  thermometer,  esp.  in  its  earlier 
orms.  t).  Count  Rumford's  name  for  a  differential  thermo 
meter  for  detecting  minute  differences  of  temperature  C. 
\n  electric  or  magnetic  apparatus,  as  a  thermopile,  tor 
detecting  and  measuring  minute  differences  of  temperature 
d  Anv  substance  or  device  used  to  indicate  excessive  heat 
in  machinery,  variations  of  bodily  temperature,  rate  of 
radiation  of  heat,  or  the  like. 

a.  [16.7  Gius.  BIANCONI  Sphnra.  Mundi,  sen  Cosmogra. 
fihia  Demonstrative.  .Thermoscopium.)  1656  tr.  Ilobbess 
fElcm.  Philos.  (.839)53-  This  organ  is  called  a  thermometer 
or  thermoscope,  because  the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  a, 
measured  and  marked  by  it.  1672  BOYLE  in  Phil.  Trans. 
VII.  5.10  The  Air  by  the  seal'd  Therrnoscope  appeared  ho 
for  the  season.  1778  Phil.  Trans.  LXVIII.  484  T  he  ft 
inventors,  .called.. their  'ns"-"";'"'5-.:^,0^?^5:711"™^ 
scopes,  Microscopes.  179°  DE  Luc  ibid.  LXXXI.  32  I  he 
thermoscopes  of  quicksilver  and  water.  184.  BRANDE  Diet. 
Sc.,  etc.  s.  v.  Thermometer,  The  thermometer  of  Drebbel  and 
Sanctorio.  had  no  scale,  and  was  therefore  merely  an  indi 
cator  of  changes  of  temperature,  or  a  thermoscope. 

b  1804  CT°  RUMFORD  in  Phil.  Trans.  XC1V.  101  An 
instrument  I  contrived  for  measuring.or  rather  for  discover, 
ing,  those  very  small  changes  of  temperature  m  bodies 
which  are  occasioned  by  the  radiations  of  other  neighbouring 
bodies,  which  happen  to  be  at  a  lusher,  or  at  a  lower 
temperature.  This  instrument ..  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
»U  a  thermoscope.  1841  BRANDE  Diet,  ie,  etc.  s.v.,  I  he 
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modification  of  the  air  thermometer,  called  by  Leslie  a 
differential  thermometer,  was  claimed  by  Count  Rumford  as 
one  of  his  own  inventions,  under  the  name  of  thermoscope. 
1850  GROVE  Corr.  Phys.  forces  (ed.  2>  42  With  the  most 
delicate  thermoscope,  he  could  detect  no  indications  of 
transmitted  heat.  1860  MAYNE  E.vfos.  I.ex.,  Hicrmo. 
scotiiim  term  for  an  instrument  by  Rumford  for  measuring 
the  difference  of  temperature  by  dilatation  of  dry  air  con. 
tained  in  two  balls,  which  a  long  tube,  twice  bent,  separates 
from  each  other :  a  thermoscope. 

C  1835  [see  THERMO-MULTIPLIER).  1879  tr  DnMoueUs 
Telephone  195  It  is  therefore  a  microphone  as  well  as  a 
thermoscope.  1881  Nature  17  Feb.  372/2  The  magnetic 
thermoscope  is  intended  to  indicate  differences  of  tempera 
ture  by  showing  differences  between  the  magnetic  moments 
of  steel  magnets 

d.  1877  KSIGKT  Diet,  Mech  2550/1  Barker  and  Mayer  s 
thermoscope  . .  is  designed  to  indicate  . .  the  existence  of 
excessive  heat  in  journal-bearings. . .  Marcy's  thermoscope . . 
is  particularly  designed  for  experiments  on  animal  heat. 
1884  Ibid.  Suppl.  892/2  The  varied  changes  of  tint.. may 
serve.. as  a  rough  index  of  the  temperature  of  surrounding 
bodies,  thus  constituting  the  little  instrument  a  thermoscope. 

Thermoscopic  (bajmoskp-pik),  a.  [f.  prec.+ 
-1C.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
thermoscope. 

1730  Phil.  Trails.  XXXVI.  254  The  Severity  of  the 
Weather  did  not  cease:.,  the  Spirit  of  Wine,  in  the  English 
Thermometer,  in  a  Morning  always  stood  at,  or  under  the 
Both  Deg.  of  the  Thermoscopick  Scale.  1843  GliOvl;  Cor^ 
Pliys  Forces  (1846)  17  Of  which  heat  no  evidence  can  be 
afforded  by  any  thermoscopic  test.  1854  J.  SCOFFEKN  in 
Orr's  Circ.  Sc.,  Chem.  121  Thermometric  and  thermoscopic 
instruments. 

So  Thermosco'pical  a.,  in  same  sense  ;  whence 
Tliermosco'pically  adv. 

1670  Phil  Trans.  V.  p.  iv,  The  Tbermoscopical  Measures 
of  Warmth  and  Frigidity.  173°  /*«'•  XXXVl.  254  From 
Thermoscopical  Observations.  1895  Funk  s  Stand.  Diet., 
Thermoscopically.  ., 

Thermo-si-phon.  [f.  THERMO  +  SIPHON.] 
A  siphon  attachment  by  which  the  circulation  in  a 
system  of  hot-water  pipes  is  increased  or  induced. 
Also  atti-ib. 

1834  LOUDON  EncycL  Card.  §  2142  Fowler  s  method  of 
circulating  hot  water  in  his  thermosiphon.  1906  Daily  C liroii. 
q  Mar.  3/6  Water  from  a  reservoir  is  circulated  around  the 
cylinder,  in  the  water-jacket,  either  by  a  pump  worked 
by  the  engine,  or  on  the  thermo-sypbon  system. 

Thermostable  (JSnn«tJ»-b'l),  *  [f.  THERMO- 
+  STABLE  a.]  Retaining  its  character  or  active 
quality  at  moderately  high  temperatures :  opposed 
to  thermolabile.  Hence  Thermostabi'lity,  the 

quality  of  being  thermostable. 

1904  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  10  Sept.  557  The  killing  of  the 
bacteria  is  associated  with  the  presence  in  the  serum  of  an 
immune  animal,  of  two  substances,  one  thermolabile  (com 
plement)  which  naturally  occurs  in  the  serum  of  the  animal 
species  involved,  and  the  other  thermostable  (immune  body), 
which  either  is  present  in  normal  serum  In  very  small 
amount,  or  is  altogether  absent.  Ibid.  561  see  THERMOLA 
BILE].  1907  Selene  13  Sept,  346  The  high  stability  of 
opsonins  against  desiccation  and  the  high  thermostabillty  of 
dried  opsonins  are  very  striking. 
Thermostat  (baumostret).  [f.  THERMO-  +  Gr. 
araros  standing  :  cf.  HELIOSTAT.]  An  automatic 
apparatus  for  regulating  temperature ;  esp.  a  device 
in  which  the  expansive  force  of  metals  or  gas  acts 
directly  upon  the  source  of  heat,  ventilation,  or  the 
like,  or  controls  them  indirectly  by  opening  and 
closing  an  electric  circuit. 

1831  URE  in  Proc.  R<y.  Sac.  16  June  67  On  the  Thermo 
stat  or   Heat  Governor,  a  self-acting  physical  Apparatus 
for  regulating  Temperature.     1835  —  Philos.  Manuf.  26 
The  instrument,  for  which  I  have  obtained  a  patent,  under 
the  name  of  the  heat-governor,  or  thermostat.      1877  W. 
THOMSON  Voy.  Challenger  I.  i.  34  The  size  of  the  iron 
I    frame  was  arranged  so  as  to  receive  one  of  Bunsen  s  in 
[    mostats  in  ordinary  use  in  laboratories.      1899  CACNEY 
'     Jakseh's  din.  Diagn.  ii.  (ed.  4)  107  The  test-tube  contam- 
ing  the  infected  serum  is  now  placed  in  a  thermostat,  main 
tained  at  36'5°-37°  C.  . 

b.  An  apparatus  which  gives  notice  of  undue 
increase  of  temperature ;  an  automatic  fire-alarm. 

1881  Philad.  Retard  No.  3462.  4  The  thermostat,  which 
Eives  an  alarm  as  soon  as  the  temperature  of  the  room 
wheie  it  may  bo  rises  to  100°.  1908  Daily  Chron.^  Aug. 
6/3  The  thermostat  b  usually  attached  to  the  ceiling,  and 
immediately  an  abnormal  and  dangerous  rise  of  temperature 
occurs  the  metal  bars  expand.  f  , 

So  Thermosta'tio  a.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  ol  tl 
nature  of  a  thermostat;   Thermosta'tically  adv., 
by  means  of  a  thermostat ;    Tliermosta-tics  sb. 
fl.   [after  hydrostatics},  name   suggested   for  the 
theory  of  the  equilibrium  of  heat. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts,  etc.  1237  A  single  thermostatic  bar, 
consisting  of  two  or  more  bars  or  rulers  of  differently  ex 
pansible  solids . .  firmly  riveted  or  soldered  together,  face  t 
face.  . .  A  thermostatic   hoop.       1871   Ihermostatics   [see 
thermokinematics,  THERMO-].     1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mcch., 
Thermostatic  A  larm,  a  device  to  give  a  signal  when  a  cer. 
i    tain   temperature  is  attained.     1883  Casselts  Fam.  Mag. 
I    Aue   «7/2  Frost  tell-tales.,  can  be  readily  constructed  by 
employing  a  thermostatic  spring.    1891  Cent.  Diet,  s.v.,  A 
thermostatically  adjusted  radiator, 

Thermosynthesis,  etc. :  see  THERMO-. 

Thermota-ctic,  a-  [f.  as  next  +  Gr.  TctKTm-us 
arranging,  f.  TOK-,  root  of  raoa-tiv  to  arrange: 
see  next.l  Of  or  pertaining  to  thermotaxis. 

1806  Allbutfs  Syst.  Hied.  I.  150  To  this  [the  nervous] 
system  must  be  assigned  the  thcrmotactic  function.  loia. 


THERO-. 

151  The  question  where  the  thermotaclic  centre  or  centres 
are  to  be  found,  and  how  they  act  in  fevers.  1899  Ibid.  V  1 . 
660  The  so-called  heat  fibres,  that  is  the  thermotactic. 

II  Thermotaxis  ;)»Jmota;'ksis).  [mod.L.,  f. 
THERMO-  +  Gr.  rafis  arrangement :  see  TAXIS.] 

1.  Physiol.  That  function  of  the  nervous  system 
on  which  the  normal  temperature   of  the  body 
depends ;  the  regulation  of  the  bodily  heat. 

1891  in  Cent.  Diet.  1896  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  I.  150  It 
may  be  assumed  that  thermotaxis  is  conducted  by  a '  centre 
or  '  centres '.  Ibid.  156  What  they  do  not  prove  is  that 
fever  is  nothing  more  than  a  disorder  of  thermotaxis.  1899 
Ibid.  VII.  341  The  tuber  cinereum,  which  he  regards  as  the 
true  centre  of  thermotaxis. 

2.  Biol.    Movement  or  stimulation  m  a  living 
body  caused  by  heat :  cf.  TAXIS  6. 

1900  B  D.  JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot.  Tfrms,  Thermotaxis, 
chariges  produced  by  warmth.  1902  MAX  VERWORN  in 
fncycl.  Brit.  XXXI.  715/1  Cases  of  directive  stimulation 
..have  been  designated.. positive  or  negative  themotaxis, 
Phototaxis,  Thermolaxis,  Galvanotaxis,  and  so  forth. 

Hence  Thermota-xic  a.  =  THERMOTACTIC. 

1877  FOSTER  Phys  n.v.(i878)378Thisat  first  sight  looked 
like  the  indication  of  a  thermotaxic  mechanism,  rendered 
inactive  by  the  condition  of  fever.  _  1899  Syd.  Soe.  Lex., 
Thermotaxic,  same  as  Thermotactic. 

Thermoteleplione,  etc. :  see  THERMO-. 

Thermotic  (baim^-tik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  flfp/iom- 
KUS  (Plutarch  Q.  Conv.  ?15C)  warming,  calorific: 
used  in  modified  sense  to  match  acoustic,  optic,  etc.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  heat ;  esp.  relating  to  thermotics. 
So  Tlierino-tical  a.,  in  same  sense  (hence  Ther 
mo  -tically  adv.)  ;  Thermo'tics  sb.  pi.,  the  science 
of  heat,  thermology. 

1837  WHEWELL  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  vm.  Introd.  II.  293 
Acoustics,  Optics,  and  Thermotics.  Ibid.  x.  Introd.  465, 
I  employ  the  term  Thermotics,  to  include  all  the  doc. 
trines  respecting  Heat.  Ibid.  x.  i.  §  4.  481  They  require 
the  light  of  thermotical  calculations.  1858  LUCK LE  Civiliz. 
(i86o)ll.vii.  362  Fourier.,  employed  himself  in  raising  ther 
motics  to  a  science.  1874  tr.  Lommcl's  Light  201  In  th 
spectrum  of  a  flint-glass  prism  the  apex  of  the  thermotic 
curve  is  situated  outside  the  apparent  spectrum  in  the  ultra- 
red  region.  1879  S.  HIGIILKY  in  Casselts  1  aha.  Educ.  IV. 
2-4/1  Optical,  acoustic,  and  thermotic  demonstrations  in 
the  lecture-room.  1895  Fimk't  Stand.  Diet.,  1  hermotically. 

Thermotropic  (}>oj.motr?-pik),  a.  Bot.[i.  Gr. 
«t/>/io-,THEKMO-  +  -rpoir-os  turning  +  -ic:  cf.  HELIO- 
TRoric.]  Turning  or  bending  under  the  influence 
of  heat ;  of,  pertaining  to,  or  exhibiting  thermo 
tropism. 

1885  GOODALE  Physiol.  Bot.   (1892)  394  Curvatures  de- 
,    pendent  upon  temperature  are  called  thermotropic. 

Thermotropism  (baimjrtr^piz'm).  Bot.     [f. 

as  prec.  +  -ISM.]    The  property  possessed  by  grow- 

ing  plant-organs  of  turning  or  bending  towards 

(positive  thermotropism)  or  away  from  (negative 

thermotropism)  the  sun  or  other  source  of  heat. 

In  Biology,  The  bending  or  growth  of  any  organism 
I    dependent  upon  temperature  (Cent.  Diet.,  Suppl.). 
1898  tr.  Strasburgers  Text-Bk.  Bot.  I,  ii.  263  Thermo. 

troplsm..and  Aerotropism  ..  stand  in   direct  relations  to 

certain  vital  requirements  of  plants. 
Thermotype   (JraumJtaip).      [f.  THERMO- + 

-TYPE  ]  Name  proposed  for  an  impression  obtained 

from  an  object  by  means  of  heat.     Hence  Thermo. 

typio   a.,   of  or   pertaining   to    thermotypes  or 

thermotypy  ;  The'rmotypy,  the  process  or  art  of 

makine  thermotypes. 
1864  WFBSTER,  Thermotype;  Thermotypy.    1877  KNIGHT 

Diet    Mali.,  Thermotype,  an  impression  (as  of  a  slice  of 

wood)  taken  by  means  of  wetting  with  dilute :  acid,  pressing 

on  the  object,  and  subsequently  heating   the   impression. 

1009  Cent.  Diet.  Suppl.,  Thermotypic. 

Thermo-unstable,  -voltaic :  see  THERMO-. 

tTherne.  Ots.  Also  4  tharne,  (tarne), 
bierne.  [a.  ON.A«««  (Sw.  tdma ,  Da.  *£•«)" 
OS  thiorna  (Du.  deem),  OHO.  diorna  (MUG. 
diernt,  Ger.  dime).]  A  girl,  maid,  young  woman. 

e  l~o  Ha-velok  298  Sholde  ic  yeue  a  fol,  a  berne,  Engelond, 
bou^ho  it  yerne?  1303  K.  "RUNSE  Ha,idl  .^ynne  7353 
Two  vnweddyd  ..sengle  knaue  and  sengle  tarne  [P.« 
tharnel  e  i3iS  SHOREHAM  Poems  i.  1726  pet  knaue  child 
fortene  3er  Schel  habbe,  ane  tuel  be  berne  .340  ^«^ 
i  129  Pe  bierne  [of]  saynt  abraham  [L  e.  HagarJ. 

Thero-  ()>i«w),  repr-  Gr-  eiP°->  combining 
form  of  0m>  wild  beast ;  hence  THEROID,  THERO- 
POD  etc.;  also  the  following:  Therocephalian 
(-szftTlian)  [Gr.  M*oM  neadJ.  "•  ^longing  to  an 
1  extinct  order  of  carnivorous  reptiles  having  a  skull 
i  of  the  mammalian  type ;  si.  a  reptile  of  this  order. 
Therocrotaphous  (-krp'tafas)  a.  [Gr.  xporcupos  the 
temple],  having  the  temporal  bone  resembling 
that  of  mammals.  The'rodont  s/>.  and  a.,  = 
Thcriodent  (Cent.  Diet.  1891):  see  THEKIO-. 
Thero-latry  [-LATRY],  beast-worship,  worship  ot 
animals.  The^romorpliolo-jrioal  a.,  of  or  per- 
taininc  to  the  morphology  of  the  lower  animals. 

,904  Amcr.  Nat.  Feb.  ,03  These  cynodonts  have  lost 
several  of  the  other  more  primitive  characters  of  the  thero- 
cephalians,  such  as  teeth  in  the  palate.  1903 'Science  6  wee. 
796  Three  new  Therocephalian  genera  bave_been  discoverea 
in  beds  which  are  probably  Middle  Permian.  Ibid.,  T 
discovery  of  this  new  reptile,  Galeehirus,  strongly  favors  the 
UeVceut  of  the  Thercxephalians  from  an  early  Khynco- 


THEBOID. 

cephaloid  ancestor.  1907  WILLISION  in  Proc.  U.  S.  Arat. 
Mus.f  XXXII.  488  The  plesiosaurs  have  a  larger  temporal 
vacuity,  larger  indeed  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
reptiles  of  the  'therocrotaphous  (I  coin  the  word)  type. 
1873  W.  Com  Lett.  .5-  Jruls.  (1897)  311  Mahomet's  alteration 
of  a  national  character,  the  complete  obliteration  of  *thero. 
latry.  1885  HARTMANN  Anthropoid  Afesm.  in  Virchow 
and  W.  Gruber  have  agreed  in  representing  this  frontal 
process  as  *theromorphological  —  that  is,  as  a  characteristic 
of  the  lower  animals,  and  more  especially  of  apes. 

Theroid  (hlo-roid),  a.  [f.  THERO-  +  -OID  ;  cf. 
Gr.  er/pofidr/s.]  Like  or  having  the  form  of  a  brute  ; 
of  bestial  nature  or  character. 

1867  MAUDSLEY  Physiol.  Mindvqi  The  theroid  degenera 
tions  of  mankind  are  pathological  specimens.  1870  —  Body 
<V  ,!//«</  47  There  is  a  class  of  idiots  which  may  justly  be 
designated  theroid,  so  like  brutes  are  the  members  of  it. 
1886  N.  PEARSON  in  igth  Cent.  Sept.  353  The  animal  mind 
of  the  theroid  idiot  is  accompanied  by  appropriate  animal 
peculiarities  of  body. 

Therology  (I>iip-I6dzi).  [f.  THEHO-  +  -LOGY. 
Proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the  irregular  but 
established  mammalogy.]  The  science  of  beasts 
or  mammals  ;  mammalogy.  Hence  Therologic 
(bi'rolfdjik),  Therolo'glcal  adjs.  ,  of  or  pertaining 
to  therology,  mammalogical  ;  Therrrlogist,  one 
versed  in  therology  ;  a  mammalogist. 

[Cf.  i6ao  ALSTED  Encyct.  572  Irrattonale  animal  est,  quod 
forma  bruta  est  prajditum,  &  dicilur  bestia.  Ejus  doctrina 
dicitur  Therologia.]  1877  AcaifcfHjfssAug.  199/3  A  gentle 
man  who,  to  use  a  newly-coined  transatlantic  word,  is  cer 
tainly  one  of  the  first  '  thcrologists  '  of  his  country.  1881 
OOILVIE  (Annandale),  Therology.  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  Thero- 
logic,  T  herological,  Therology. 

Theromorous  (J>5»r0mo»-»s),  a.  Palxont.  [f. 
mod.L.  T/uromora  (see  def.),  f.  Gr.  ffipo-,  THEIIO- 
+  paip-os  sluggish,  stupid,  foolish  :  see  -ous.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  the  Theromora  (Cope),  a  synonym 
of  Theromorpha  (see  next).  So  Theromo'ran  a., 
in  same  sense. 

1889  NICHOLSON  &  LYDEKKER  Palyontol.  liii.  II.  1053 
Theromorous  Branch.  —  The  Reptiles  included  in  this  branch 
or  alliance.  1895  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.,  Theromoran. 

Theromorph  ()>I»T0m(uf\  J'afcent.  [f.  mod. 
L.  Theromorpha  neut.  pi.  (see  def.),  f.  Gr.  0r/po-, 
THERO-  +  /io^^  form.]  A  reptile  of  the  extinct 


order  Theromorpha,  of  Permian  and  Trias  age, 
having  certain  mammalian  characters.  So  Thero- 
mo'rphic  a.1,  Theromo'rphous  a.,  belonging  to 
or  having  the  characters  of  the  Theromorpha. 

1887  COPE  Orig.  Fittest  xi.  317  The  Mammalia  have  been 
traced  to  the  theromprphous  reptiles  through  the  Monotre- 
mala,  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  Theromorph,  Theromorphic.  [1901 
II.  GADOW  in  Cambr.  Nat.  Hist.  VIII.  viil  303  Many  of 
the  Theromorpha  reached  a  considerable  size,  massive 
skulls  of  one  foot  in  length  being  not  uncommon.  Note. 
Cope,  the  inventor  of  this  most  appropriate  name  (Thero 
morpha,  or  '  beast-shaped  '  animals),  soon  changed  it,  un 
necessarily,  into  Theromora.] 

II  Therpinorphia()'i»r«m(5-jfia).  [mod.L.  a.Gr. 
Or}pouopipia  —  6rjpio/iop>pia,  {.  Oripiu/iofKpos  having  the 
form  of  a  beast  :  see  prec.]  (See  quot.  1890.)  So 
Theromo-rphic  a.-,  of  or  pertaining  to  thero- 
morphia  ;  Theronio'rphisnt  =  theromorphia. 

1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Mtd.  Diet.,  Theromorfhia,  an  abnor 
mity  in  human  anatomy  resembling  the  normal  structure  in 
lower  animals.  1891  Cent.  Dict^  Theromorphic.  1899 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Therotnorphism,  an  apparent  reversion  to 
an  animal  of  lower  type  in  the  human  subject. 

Theropodous  (b^-podas),  a.  Palstont.  [f. 
mod.L.  Theropoda  neut.  pi.  (f.  Gr.  0r;po-,  THEBO-  + 
irot/s,  iroS-  foot)  +  -ous.J  (3f  or  belonging  to  the 
Theropoda,  an  order  of  carnivorous  dinosaurs  in 
Cope's  classification,  having  feet  like  those  of 
mammals.  So  Theropod  (jlo'rflppd),  a.  —  thcro- 
podous  ;  si.  a  dinosaur  of  this  order. 

1889  Q.  Jrnl.  Geol.  Soc.  XLV.  i.  44  Axis  of  a  (?  Theropo 
dous)  Dinosaur  from  the  Wealden.  1891  Cent,  Diet.,  Thero- 
pod.  1901  H.  GADOW  in  Caiutr.  A'at.  Hist.  VIII.  x.  425 
1'hc  whole  hind-limb  of  the  Theropodous  Coinpsognathus 
is  far  more  ornithic  than  that  of  any  three-toed  Ornithopoda. 

Therosanr  Oi'-r^gj).  Palxont.  [f.  Gr.  9r,po-, 
THEKO-  +  oavpos  lizard.]  One  of  the  Therosauria, 
an  extinct  order  of  herbivorous  dinosaurs  having 
the  mammalian  form  and  bird-like  feet.  Hence 
Therosaxvriart  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  T/icro- 
sauria,  or  having  their  characters;  sl>.  a  dinosaur 
of  this  order. 

Therrepylle,  obs.  f.  THBIPPLE,  cart-shelving. 

Thers,  therse,  obs.  forms  of  THEIRS. 

Thersitical  (pojsi'tikal),  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr. 
0(pairr;s  Thersites  ('  the  Audacious'),  an  ill-tongned 
Greek  at  the  siege  of  Troy  +  -KM..  ]  Like  Thersites 
in  language  or  address  ;  abusive,  reviling,  scurri 
lous.  So  Thersitean  (bgjsit/'-an)  a.  rare—1. 

1650  BULWER  Anthropoinet.  4  With  a  Thersitical  head 
and  heart.  1767  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  IX.  xiv,  There  is  a 
pelting  kind  of  Thersitical  satire,  as  black  as  the  very  ink 

lis  wrote  with.  1908  Daily  Cliron.  28  July  4/4  Adding  a 
string  of  Thersitean  scurrilities  unfit  for  publication. 

Therst(e,  obs.  form  of  THIRST. 
Therst(e  :  see  DARE  ir.l  A.  9,  THAUF  v. 
Therve-oake  :  see  THAEF-CAKE. 
Therwe,  perwe,  obs.  form  of  THROUGH. 
tTheS,  adv.  \conj.).  Obs.    Forms:   1-3  ptes, 
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2-4  pes,  pas,  3  (Ortn.)  peas.     [OE./JM,  gen.  sing,    i 
masc.  and  ncut.  of  se,  seo,  J>xt :   see  THE  A.  4  a, 
THAT  A.  I.      Retained  in   certain  adverbial   and 
Conjunctive  uses,  after  its  simple  genitive  use  became 
obsolete.] 

1.  a.  Because  of  or  on  account  of  that ;  because, 
b.  From   that   time,  after   that ;    from   the   time 
that,  after.      C.   In  the  way  that,  according  as,  as. 
d.  To  that  extent,  so  :  cf.  THAT  ckm.  adv. 

a.  1:897  K.  /ELFKI-:U  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xlix.  379  Waa  me 
ftais  [L.  yuin}  ic  swi^ode.  £1205  LAY.  2743  \Va  wes  Lum- 
bardbce  folc  bes  [c  1275  bas].  Ibid.  5989  Wei  wes  Komanibce 
folc  ba:s  [c  1175  bas].  a  1300  Xf  fains  of  Hell  208  in  O.  F.. 
Misc.  153  pat  weren  her,  \vo  is  ham  bes.  b.  £893  K. 
>£LFRED  Ores,  iv.  vi.  §  12  pxs  ymb  iii  ^ear..|>a  consular 
foran..on  Africe.  a 900  O.  F*.  Cliron.  an.  894,  |>a;t  wa:symb 
twelf  mona^  bars  be  hieaer  hider.  .comon.  a  900  tr.  Bieda's 
Hist.  \.  ix.  [xii.]  (1890)  44  Sona  b;es  fie  hi  on  bis  ealond 
comon.  c  1380  Sir  Fcrtunb.  1387  Olyuer  wax  hoi  bone  bas. 
C.  6-888  K.  /ELKKED  lioeth.  xxiv.  §  3  Men  becao  anfealde 
eadi^nesse  etas  5e  him  dinco.  a  900  tr.  Hxda^s  Hist.  i.  xiv, 
[xxv.]  (1890)  6c  pses  be  me  £ebuht  is  &  oesewen.  c  1000 
>ELFKIC  Gen.  xliii,  7  We  him  andswaredon  ba:s  be  he  us 
axode.  ciooo  St.  Andrew  A>  Veronica  26  Da;s  oe  bee 
secgab.  d.  a  1000  Csdnion's  (Sen.  832  Nxre  fiod  bfes 
deop,  na:re  stream  baes  micel. 

2.  7/iifj  Me,  /«  /«  (j>ess   te),  before   a  com 
parative  :    For  that  the  (more,  etc.) ;  so  much  the 
^inore,  etc.) ;    =  OHG.  desde,  MUG.  deste,  Gcr. 
desto  (inehr,  etc.). 

5897  K.  /ELFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xvii.  123  Sio  wvmd 
bi5  oa;s  oe  wierse.  c  1000  Ags.  Gt>s/>.  Matt.  xx.  31  pa 
clypodon  his  ba;s  oe  ma.  cn6o  Hatton  C,osf.  ibid.,  pa 
clepedon  hyo  bajs  be  mare.  [So  Mark  x.  48.]  cizooORMiN 
444~5  Patt  hise  frend  mihhtenn  oflf  himm  All  bess  te  mare 
blissenn,  &  tatt  te  Colic  all  bess  te  belt  Hisb  lare  bhollde 
foll)henn.  a  1275  Prov.  sEl/red  436  in  O.  E.  Misc.  129 
panne  sal  be  child  pas  be  bet  \\orben. 

Thes,  obs.  f.  THESE  ;  gen.  sing,  of  THAT,  THE. 

tThe-saur,  -aure.    Chiefly  Sc.  Obs.   [ad.  L. 

THESAURUS  :  cf.  Prov.  tliesaur,  OCat.  User,  Sp., 
It.  tesoro,  Pg.  thesouro.]  =  TREASURE. 

1491  Sc.  .Ids  "}as.  /r<iSi4)  II.  230  i  Slelaris  [and]  con- 
celaris,  of  the  said  gold  or  thessaure.  a  1510  DOUGLAS 
K.  Hart  II.  340  Ouhair  is  the  thesaure  now  that  ae  have 
woun  ?  1531  Adir.fr.  Cotwoc.  (MS.  Cleop.  E.  VI.  \t.  274  b), 
The  thesaure  of  this  realme  hath  beene  carried  and  con- 
tieyhed  beyond  the  mountaines  to  the  coort  of  rome.  1596 
DALRYMPU  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scat.  (S.T.S.)  I.  7  Mony  hidd 
thesauris.  Ibid.  v.  303  Quhat  proffit  sa  euir  cumis  of  that 
feild.  .sail  cum  in  to  the  kingis  Thesaur. 
b.  Comb.  The'saurhouse,  treasury. 

1488  Ace.  Ld.  High  Trcas.  Scot.  I.  85  margin,  Thir  boxis 
put  in  the  Thesaurhous  in  the  grete  kist  nerrest  the  windo. 
1596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  x.  (S.T.S.)  264  The 
palice  of  Halyruidhous . .  theThesaurhous,  and  vtheris  places. 

Thesaurarial  (JwsgreVrial),  a.  [f.  L.  the- 
saurari-us  (see  next)  -I-  -AL.j  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  office  of  treasurer. 

1881  AiAciamm  a  July  15/2   He   was   invariably   to   be 
found.. in  his  thesaurarial  chair  at  the  evening  meetings,    i 
1896  Trans.  Roy,  Hist.  See.  X.  42']  'he  addition  of  the  judicial 
to  the  thesaurarial  functions,  .of  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 

t  Thesau  rary,  -ie.  Chiefly  Se.  Obs.  [ad. 
med.L.  thesauraria  'thesaurarii  dignitas'  (Du 
Cange),  fem.  of  thesaurdri-us  adj.,  f.  thisaur-us 
treasure :  see  -ABY  1 ;  cf.Pr.  thesauraria,  Sp.  and  It. 
tesoreri'a,  mod.F.  tresorcrie  treasury.] 

1.  The  office  of  treasurer ;  treasurership.  Sc. 
1473-4  Ace.  I.d.   High   Treas.  Scot.    I.   i   Compt  of  a 

reuerennd  fader  in  God.  .of  the  office  of  Thesaurary.  a  1557 
Diurn.  Occur.  (1833)  n  Archibald  was  depryvit  of  the  the* 
saurarie.  1596  DALRYMPI.E  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.-x.  (S.T.S.) 
291  The  Cardinal . .  put  him  fra  the  office  of  the  Thesaurarie. 

2.  trans/.   A  treasury ;  also  «=  THESAURUS  2. 
1591  Sc.Acts  Jos.  K/(i8i4)  III.  558, 'r  The  ordinar  fies 

..sail  nawayis  be  gevin  out  of  his  Maieslies  thesaurarie. 
"597  A.  M.  tr.  Cuilienieau'i  Fr.  Cliirurr.  C  iij  b/2  The  end 
of  the  the*aurarye  or  storehouse  of  the  Instrumentes  of 
Chyrurgerie. 

3.  attrib.  Thesaurary  house,  treasury. 

1495  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scat.  I.  268  To  turs  it  to  the 
Thesaurary  hous  in  the  Castell. 

t  The-saurer.  Chiefly  Sc.  Obs.  Also  5-6 
thesaurair,  -are,  5-7  -ar,  6  thesorar,  -uerer, 
-awrar,  7  -orer.  [ad.  L.  thesaurarius  treasurer, 
f.  thesaurus  treasure :  see  -AB  -,  -EB  -  2.  Cf.  Pr. 
tliesaurier,  Sp.  tesorero,  It.  tesoriere ;  also  TBEA- 
SUKEU.]  An  officer  in  charge  of  treasure,  or  of  a 
treasury;  =  TBEASUHEK.  fliesaurcrdeput,  deputy 
treasurer :  see  quot.  1 708. 

CI4SO  HOU.AND  Howlat  209  Apon  the  sand  5*1  I  sawe, 
as  thesaurer  lane,  . .  schir  Gawane  the  Drak.  1473  Ace . 
I.d.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  32  Pait  be  the  Thesaurair. 
1489  Ibid.  125  Takyne  be  the  Kyng  ..  out  of  the  Theso- 
rarns  purs.  1544  in  Gross  Gild  Merch.  II.  75  The  othir 
halfe  to  the  thesuerer  of  the  sayde  sytty  [Dublin].  1557-75 
Diurn.  Occur.  (1833)180  lohne  Cunnynghame.  .wes  maid 
half  thesaurer,  with  Mr.  Robert  Ritchartsone  that  wes 
thesaurer  of  befoir.  1685  Lond.  Gat.  No.  2031/1  The  Earl  of 
Kintore  Lord  Thesaurer  Deput.  1707  Narr.  Jus.  Nimmo 
(1889)  103,  I  was  chosen  Town  Thesaurer.  1708  J.  CHAM- 
utKLAVNK^.  Gt.Brit.  tl.  it.  iv.  (1737)  376  The  Officers  of 
State  [of  Scotland]  before  the  late  Union. ..The  Lord  The- 
saurer^Depute,  whose  Commission  ran  in  the  same  Terms  with 
that  given  to  the  Thesaurer  Principal,  or  the  Commissioners  ' 
ofThesaury.  1711  Countrey-Man's  Let.  to  Curat  21  The 
Lord  Thesaurer  FJurleigh  and  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  j 
SuucUry,..were  profeiatd  Friends  to  ihu  NcO-COafocilUtU,  j 
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b.  attrib.  Thesaurer  house,  treasury 
1489  Aic.  Ld.  High  Trcas.  Scot.  I.  no  Item,  the  tin  id  da 
of  May,  takin  be  the  King  furth  of  the  Thesaurare  Houss 
himself,  foure  score  of  demyss,  Ivj  li. 

t  The'Saurize,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  late  L.  thesauri- 
zare,  ad.  Or.  Orjfjavpi^-fiv,  f.  Orjtravp-os  treasure  :  see 
-IZE  ;  cf.  F.  tlihauriscr(\4tl\i  c.  in  Godef.  Co'/ifl.)-] 
trans.  To  hoard,  as  treasure.  Mostlyyff. 

1594  Zcphcria  vi,  My  heart  prepares  anew  to  tbesaurize 
Si.^hs  ancf  louc  options,  a  1610  Siu  J .  SKMI  LE  in  i'.  Batlatis 
(1872)  244,  1  was  rebuluit  to  the>auri/e  my  greeife.  Ibid. 
247  ^et  durst  I  not  behold  [?be  bold].. Hut  thesawriz'd  my 
huldin  harmes.  i6i3CocKEKAM,  7Vi£frt»n'jr,togatherricha. 
(Al>o  in  BLOL'.NT,  BAILKV,  etc.) 

li  Thesaurus  (b/sg-rfe).    PI.  -i.    [L.,  a.  Gr. 

6ijaavpus  a  store,  treasure,  storehouse,  treasury.] 

1.  Archxol.  A  treasury,  as  of  a  temple,  etc. 

18x3  in  CHALB  Tccknol.  Diet.  1846  in  WORCESTER,  1847 
GHOTE  Greece  li.  i.\.  III.  44  Myn'm.  .built  at  the  same  holy 
place  [Olympia]  a  the^aurus..for  the  reception  of  cum- 
memoralive  olTerittgb. 

2.  A  '  treasury  '  or  '  storehouse  '  of  knowledge,  as 
a  dictionary,  encyclopaedia,  or  the  like. 

[1565  Coui'icK  (title)  Thesaurus  Lingua:  Romana;  et  13ri- 
tannicae  [etc.].  1736  AINSWOKTH  (title  'I  liL^ainu-  Lingua; 
Latinxcompendiarius;  or..  Dictionary  of  the  Latin  Tongue.] 
1840  MILL  Di*s.  ff  Vise.  (1859)  II.  4^11  A  thesaurus  of 
commonplaces  for  the  discussion  of  questions.  1852  ROGET 
(title}  Thebainus  of  English  Words  and  Phrases  classified 
and  arranged  [etc.].  1862  MARSH  Leet.  A«.V.  Lang.  iii.  49 
In  a  complete  thesaurus  uf  any  language,  the  etymology  of 
every  word  should  exhibit  both  its  philology  and  its  lin 
guistics.  1906  \Vestin.Gaz.  iS  Dec.  2,2  This  uork  is  one 
of  live  thesauri  published  under  the  auspices  of  Kang  Hsi, 
the  second  Emperor  of  the  present  d>  nasty.  1910  Sjictatc'r 
20  Aug.  279/2  A  thesaurus  of  critical  learning. 

t  The  saury.  Chiefly  Sc.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L. 
thcsauria  '  locus  ubi  thesaurus  rcconditur,  gazophy- 
lacium '  (Du  Cange),  f.  THESAUB-US  +  -ia :  see  -Y.] 
Tlie  treasury  ;  the  treasurership. 

a  1639  SroTTiswoou  Hist.  Ck.  Scot.  vn.  (1677)  517  Hib 
Uncle.. \\ as  made  Deputy  in  tfie  Ofiice  of  Thebaury.  1688 
Addr.  Sc.  Privy  C.  in  Lond.  Ca^.  No.  2j85  2  They,  .have 
got  Pay  for  the  Month  of  October  instant  out  of  Your 
Majesties  Thesaury.  1708  [see  XHESAUBKK], 

t  These,  st.  Sc.  [a.  F.  these  (1579  in  Godcf. 
Compl,},  or  ad.  med.L.  thesis.]  =  THESIS  4,  5. 

a  1600  MoNlGOMhRlE  Semi.  Ixiv.  ii  Fy !  I  refuse  sik 
filthie  these  or  theam.  1640  R.  UAILUE  Cantt'rd.  Self- 
Convict.  29  The  Authour .  .avowes .  .that  the  These  alleadged, 
and  all  the  rest  of  his  booke  doeth  perfectly  agree  with 
the  English  Articles.  1648  —  Lett,  f,  Jruls.  (1841)  111.63 
The  generall  These  which  he  piofessed  to  maintain. 

These  (S'~z),  dem.  pron.  and  adj.  (plural,. 
Forms  :  see  below.  [This  word  has  a  cojjxjilicalvd 
history.  The  OE.  pi.  of  Ses,  Scos,  His,  was  Sds,  less 
commonly  dies  (:— OTeut.  *J>ai-si:t  -ii},  dat.  Siasura, 
dis(s)u»i,  gen.  dissa,  Sisra.  The  form  Sds  re 
mained  in  ME.  as/«j,  which  was  duly  retained  in 
tlie  north,  and  by  regular  phonetic  development  be 
came  pos  in  midland  and  south.  The  OE.  6xs  gave 
V\.\L,pi£s,l>es,peos,  and  their  local  variants,  including 
s.  \\.pits,  A  frequent  form  of  pis  from  the  1 2th  to 
the  1 6th  c.  was//!,  identical  with  the  sing. :  see  7 
below.  The  two  forms  pis  and/<u  became  differ 
entiated  in  use  after  i2jO-i30O,/cTiand  its  variants 
remaining  in  the  south  as  plural  of  THIS,  while 
fas  became  synonymous  with  pa,  the  plural  of  se, 
sJo,  J>nt,  THAT.  This  was  prob.  due  to  assimi 
lation,  fit,  }is,  etc.  being  more  like  the  singulai 
and  the  dat.  and  gen.  pi.,  while  fas  was  in  vowel 
like  pat  and/<;.  Apparently  the  assumption  oijids 
as  pi.  of  J>at  began  in  the  north,  and  slowly  spread 
to  the  south  in  the  form  pos :  see  THOSE,  but 
from  the  i  2th  c.  there  was  evidently  a  tendency  in 
the  inidl.  dialects  to  differentiate  the  plural  of  this 
by  adding  -e,  as  in  the  plural  of  adjs.  (a!,  alle,  sum, 
sume,  his,  hise,  etc.),  so  that  from  1:1200  to  1500 
a  frequent  midland  form  was  pis-e  (2  syllables  in 
Ormin,  etc.);  in  e.  midl.  also  fese  appears  c  1200. 
Even  the  s.  w./«i  varied  with^«j«.  Of  all  these 
varieties,  these  was  the  survivor.  Also,  of  thi  and 
ihos,  the  two  plurals  of  that,  the  former  was  finally 
dropped  in  the  course  of  the  ifith  c. ;  so  that 
there  now  remain  in  standard  English  only  the 
two  forms  these  and  those  (thoos,  t/ios) — both  in 
their  origin  plurals  of  this;  the  original  plural  of 
that  being  lost  in  standard  English,  though  in 
Scotland  and  the  northern  counties  of  England  it 
survives  dialectally  as  thae,  thed,theea:  sceTuAE. 
In  the  same  district  these  has  been  superseded  by 
THIK  (thur,  thor).  (The  original  pi.  J>ds,  J>os  is 
treated  under  THOSE,  to  which  it  belongs  in  form, 
though  in  meaning  it  belongs  here.)] 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

[a.  1-3  V&a,  pas,  J>6s :  see  THOSE.] 

0.  i  *<EB,  1-3  J>&s,  2-5  ]>es,  3  «es,  3-4  j>eos, 
(teos,  J>eors),  5  pies,  thees,  5-6  thea,  thies,  6 
thyes,  thez,  theis.  Early  inflexions:  dat.  I 
Uisum;  fiosum,  fiissum,  Uassurn,  2  pison,  -an, 
2-3  pisscu,  pisse,  2-4  pisen.  3  pesse.  gen.  I 
ftissa  :  tteossa,  Uossa  pisra,  2-3  pisse,  pissere. 
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c888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxii.  §  2  Hwelc  Jsaes  fiEBslican 
good  sien.  971  Blickl.  Hoiu,  5  peos  halite  faemne-.brohte 
tallum  geleaffullum  pa;s  bletsunga.  £1175  La.mb.ffom.  \i 
Moyi.es  be  huhte  heom  feste  bes  da^es  uppon  be  munte  of 
synai.  cizao  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  19  Nu  ich  eu  habbe  opened 
bes  fif  word...  HeieS  nu  bes  o^re.  11205  LAY.  io?S  |>a;ii 
[c»75  beos]  ti3ende  him  weren  laeoe.  /£/rf.  4621  We.. 
nuten  nzuere  bses  guine  [<  1275  bis  gomes].  (.1230  //<i# 
Mcid.  5  peos  bohtes  warp  ut  of  bin  heorte.  c  1250  Gen.  <y 
/;>.  1643  Jacob  6es  hirdes  freinen  gan.  a  1375  Lay  Folks 
Mass  Bk.  ADD.  iv.  175  peos  Auc  tours  alle.  ^1380  WVCLIF 
Serut.  Sel.  WKS.  II.  113  Studie  bes  wordis.  c  1400  Dcstr. 
Troy  1454  All  thies  maters.  1490  CAXTON  Encydos  xvi.  65 
By  what  wayes  he  maye  notyfye  thees  thynges  to  Dydo. 
(1500  New  Not~br.  Mayd  235  Ayen.st  tliyes  thre.  1519 
CDL.  WOLSEY  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett,  (1880)  10  Thes  thyngs 
eonsyderyd.  1556  Chron,  Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  74  Theis 
iiij.  knyghttes,  a  1596  Sir  T.  More  n.  ii.  26  Her  the  houses 
Of  theis  audatious  strangers. 

dat.  c8z$  I 'esp.  Psalter  xvii[i],  18  From  fiissurn  fla  fiodon 
me.  ^893  K.  ALRKD  Qrosius  n.  ii.  §  2  He  ba  Romulus 
«;fter  biosan  underfeng  Cirinensa  gewinn.  c  897  —  Gregory's 
Past,  C.  xyiii.  138  Ketweox  Sissum.  Ibid.  x.xi-  162  Be 
Aiosum  £it  is  swioe  ryhtlice  gecweden.  1 1000  Ags.  Gosp, 
Matt.  iii.  gOf  by^um  atanum.  Ibid,  xxvii.  21  Hwa;berne.. 
of  bisum  twain  '{  [c  1160  Haft.  G.  ibid,  of  bisen  stanen..Of 
bisan  twain?].  £1175  Lamb.  Hom.  ii  On  bisse  g;istliche 
da^en.  Ibid.  37  Summe  of  bisse  binge,  c  1200  Trin.  Colt, 
//out.  217  On  bes.se  fewe  litele  \vored... Ac  icli  ne  mai  ne 
ich  ne  can  besse  \£r.  bosse]  on  openi.  c  iaos  LAY.  -26356 
No  a5a:f  bissen  \c  1275  to  beos]  eorlen.  1340  Ayenb.  218  Of 
piscn  we  habbeb  ane  uorbisne  ine  be  godspelle. 

gen,  ^897  K.  JE.LVRKD  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xiv.  82  Mid 
ii.inum  Sissa.  1.950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxi.  3  Hlaferd 
oKra  nytt  ha:fed.  c  1000  /ELFRIC  Lives  of  Saints  xxiii.  137 
Menn.-jnsra  seofona  ?eorne  heddun.  <;  1000  Ags.  Gosp. 
Matt.  xiii.  22  Leasung  bissa  woruld-welena.  cn6o  Hatton 
Gosp.  ibid.,  Leasunge  bissere  worlde  welen.  c  1205  LAY. 
14829  Ich  aem  bisaere  leodene  king. 

-y.   2-5  pis,  5-7  this,  (5-6  thysX 

c  1 200  Trin.  Coll.  Hotn,  211  On  bis  fuwer  lasts,  1297  K. 
GLOUC.  (Rolls)  320  ]>es  men  of  bis  wilde  bestes  slowe  & 
ca5te  inowe.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  30  Thou 
liast  beu  in  all  this  dangers.  1534  in  Lett.  Suppress. 
Monasteries  (Camden)  u  Yn  thys  thynges  I  desyryd  you 
to  do  that  you  thowht  mety.st,  1622  S.  WARD  Christ  All 
in  All  \\d-2-j}  13  This  Eagles  feathers  will  not  abide  blending 
with  others. 

^-  3~5  P118  (")>  J?use,  thus(e. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  11950  pus  ^xeiwis.  a  1300  Fragtn, 
Pop.  Sc.  (Wright,  1841)  135/124  Of  thuse  four  efementz  ech 
quik  best  y-inaked  is.  ciyxt  Bekct  890  Thuse  knifes  ich 
lovie  more,  c  1380  Sir  Feruinb.  1012  pus  bay  prikede,  buse 
two  baroun  hure  frendes  to  rescowe,  c  1420  Citron.  Vilod. 
41  And  hade  bu-ie  foure  in  his  gouernynge.  Ibid,  1359 
And  dred  bus  laudable  woidus. 

f.  2-5  pise,  4-5  thise,  5  thyse. 

c  1200  ORMIN  4573  Whas  ill  iss  bait  foll^hebb  we!  &  fillebjj 
bibe  mahhtess.  <  1220  Bestiary  514  Dis  cete  3anne..Sise 
fisses  alle  in  bukeo.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  Prol.  560 
'1  hise  wermes,  ne  thUe  Motthes,  ne  thise  mytes.  c  1450 
Merlin  i.  23  Whan  alle  thise  thynges  were  don.  1494 
FABVAN  Citron,  vn.  359  The  best  men  of  ye  cytie  by  thyse 
ryotous  persones  were  sjwjyled  &.  robbid. 

f.  3  ttese,  4-5  pese,  4-  these,  (4  peose,  piese, 
5  peese,  6  theese,  theise;. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Hoin,  13  De>e  six  werkes..ben  cleped 
lihtes  scrud.  c  1250  Gen.  fy  EJC.  3697  For3  was  gon  al  Sese 
ooer  3er.  13..  Cursor  M.  16767  +  65  (Cott.)  These  ilk 
wordez  said  he.  C 1425  Ibid.  4597  (Trin.)  peese  obere 
seuen  woful  neet.  ^1550  Disc.  Common  Weal  Eng.  (1093) 
139  In  consideration  of  theese  thinges.  lbid.t  At  theise  days. 

B.  Signification. 

The  plural  of  THIS  pron.  aud  ait/. 
I.  Demonstrative  pronoun. 

1.  Denoting  things  or  persons  actually  or  ideally 
present  or  near ;  esp.  those  that  have  just  been 
mentioned. 

a.  things :  plural  of  THIS  B.  I.  i  a. 

1:893  [see  A*  ft].  cizo$  LAV.  26044  -^r  fc  kmg  hxfde 
ba:s  fuj  isaeide.  1303  R.  BRUNNK  HandL  Synne  11112 
pese  are  bo  yche  twey  verse  pat  to  holy  ties  are  reuers.  1340 
Ayenb.  97  pise  byeb_  pe  seve  ruieles  of  holy  Ij-f  bet  be  sobe 
Salomon  tekb  to  his  children.  « 1425  Cursor  M.  10115 
(Trin. )  Lecchory  and  gloteny,  pourje  bese  am  1  doun  dryuen. 
1474  Coventry  Lcet  Bk.  397  If  he  do  the  contrary  to  any  of 
thies  his  fyne  is  at  euery  tyme  xld.  1581  CAMPION  in  Allen 
Martyrd.  (1908)  2  These  are  the  wordes  of  S.  Paule.  1624 
WOTTON  Archit.  in  Reliq.  (1651)  211  Such  conceipts  as 
these  seem  somewhat  loo  fine  among  this  Rubbage.  1790 
BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  56  For  want  of  these,  they  have  seen  the 
medicine  of  the  state  corrupted  into  its  poison.  1862  RUSKIN 
Unto  this  Last  iv.  §  78  (1901)  158  His  [man's]  race  has  its 
bounds  also;  but  these  have  not  yet  been  reached, 

b.  persons. 

Still  used  without  the  restriction  to  which  the  singular 
this  is  now  subject :  see  THIS  B.  I.  i  b. 

cSzs  [see  A.  ft],  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  547  PCS  were 
as  bre  kinges.  c  1330  R.  BKUNNE  Chron»  Wace  (Rolls) 
13395  Bifore  Arthur  schuld  beos  alle  wende.  1382  WVCLIF 
Rev.  vii.  13,  14  Who  ben  thes.  -and  of  whennus  camen  thei? 
.  .Thes  ben  thei,  that  caiuen  fro  greet  tribulacioun.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  14022  (heading)  Thez  Paris  slogh  in  the  ffeld. 
c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  IxiiL  274  (Harl.  MS.)  t^ees  ben  bei,  that 
sleith  hire  soulis.  1526  TISDALE  John  xxi.  15  Lovest  thou 
me  more  then  these?  1610  SIIAKS.  7'emp.  11.  ii.  91  These 
arediuels;  O  defend  me.  a  ijxsBuRNKTltarM  Time(i%2$  I, 
342  One  of  these  being  taken,  and  apprehending  he  was  in 
danger.  1869  TENNYSON  Coming  of  Arthur  52  He. .rode 
a  simple  knight  among  his  knights,  And  many  of  these  in 
richer  arms  than  he, 

C.  Referring  to  things  mentioned  or  enumerated 
immediately  after:  pi.  of  THIS  B.  I.  r  d;  cf.  II.  i  b. 

<ii2z5  A  tier.  R.  36  pe  vreisuns  beoS  beos.  '  Deus  qui 
sanctam  crucem1  [etc.].  4:1380  Lay  Folks  Catcch.  349 
These  ben  also  by  fyne  Inwyttys,  Wyl,  Resoun,  Mynd,  yma- 
ginacioun,  and  thogth.  c  1400  tr.  Sccrcta.  Secret,*  Gov, 


t  Lordsh.  68  pes  er  be  tokenys  of  a  good  stomak— lightnes  of 
body,  denies  of  vnderstondynge,  stiryng  appetyt.  1526 

1  TINDALE  Gal.  v.  19  The  dedes  of  the  flesshe  are  manyftst, 
whiche  are  these,  advoulrie,  fornicacion  [etc.].  1678  HUN- 
YAN  Pilgr.  \.  190  Such  sayings  as  these  :  All  our  righteous 
nesses  are  as  filthy  rags  [etc.].  1847  TENNYSON  PttM&ftU, 
55  Then  an  officer  Rose  up,  and  read  the  statutes,  such  as 
these :  Not  for  three  years  to  correspond  with  home  [etc.]. 
2.  In  opposition  to  ^tho,  those  (of  things  or 
persons) ;  sometimes  spec.  =  *  the  latter ' :  plural  of 

,  THIS  B.  L  3,  3b.  Also  \  these  . .  Mtfy  =  some. . 
others  (quot.  c  1450). 

c  803  K.  ALFRED  Ores,  i.  xi,  ^ebence  bonne  bara  tida  and 
nu  pissa.  t"  1450  in  Aungier  Syon  (1840)  266  Other  sustres 
.  .nowe  these,  now  thei,  owe  of  pyte.  .to  visitte  suche  pry- 

i  soners.  1611  BIBLE  Ezek.  \.  21  When  the  lining  creatmes 
were  lift  vp  from  the  earth,  the  wheels  were  lift  vp... 
When  those  went,  these  went,  and  when  those  stood,  these 
stood.  1674  tr,  Schejfers  Lapland  15  The  Russians  are 
generally  tall,  the  Laplanders.. very  short;  those  are  fat 
and  corpulent,  these  lean  and  slender.  1734  Poi'E  Ess* 
Man  iv.  22  Some  place  the  bliss  in  action,  some  in  ease, 
Those  call  it  Pleasure,  and  Contentment  these.  1902 
ll\'st>ti.  Gaz.  20  Feb.  2/1,  I  left  the  skaters  flitting  to  and 
fro,  these  with  their  hockey  sticks,  those  with  their  sledges. 

II.   Demonstrative  adjective. 
1.  Indicating  things  or  persons  present  or  near 
(actually,  or  in  thought,  esp.  as  having  just  been 
mentioned):  plural  of  THIS  B.  II.  i. 

c888,  etc.  [see  A.  £].  4:1175  Lamb.  Hom.  107  Hu  bes 
halie  mihten  ouercumaS  ba  sunnan,  c  iao$  LAY.  29786  paes 
[c  1275  beosj  tioende  come  to  Austine  sone.  6x290  Bt-ket 
308  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  115  pis  wise  men  b_at  weren  is 
Messagers.  1340  Ayenb.  7  pise  bri  hestes  dijte)?  ous  to 
gode  specialliclie.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  34  Yet  these 
clerkes  alday  preche  And  sein,  good  dede  may  non  be. 
1411  Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  650/2,  I..dyd  assemble  thise 
persones  that  here  been.  61440  Alphabet  of  Tales  42 
Nowder  of  bies  two  did  itt ;  I  did  it  my  selfe.  1526  TIN- 
DALE  Matt*  xx.  21  These  my  two  sonnes.  1557  NOHTH 
Gucuarefs  Diall  Pr.  50  This  daungerous  and  perillous 
warres.  1653  WALTON  Angler  ii.  69  I 'I  give  you  another 
dish  offish  one  of  these  dayes.  1869  LOWELL  \'ussonf\\t  His 
wlio  buildeth  over  these  Our  tents  His  glorious  roof  of  night 
and  day.  1872  TENNYSON  Caret  ft  ff  Lyiwtte  798  Well  that 

|  ye  came,  or  else  these  caitiff  rogues  Had  wreak  d  themselves 
on  me. 

b.  Referring  to  something  immediately  follow 
ing  :  plural  of  THIS  B  II.  i  b. 

a  1225  A 
gretunges. 

And  beos  I         _  ,      _  ... 

1  pou  art  dead.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  Ii.  Prol.  184  A  mous.  .to 
j  be  route  of  ratones  reherced  bese  wordes  :  '  Thou}  we  culled 
pe  catte  [etc.]'.  6-1420  Chron.  Vilod.  2454  And  buse 
\vordus  to  hym  dude  say.  1589  PUTTCHHAH  Eng.  Pocsie  in. 
iv.  (Arb.)  159  Also  ye  finde  these  words,  penetrate, Penetrable > 
indignitie.  1678  DUHYAN  Pilgr.  \.  80  Then  was  he  glad,  and 
lhat  for  these  reasons  :  First  [etc.].  1737  Gentl.  Mag.  VII. 
182/2  Under  the  Inscription  are  these  Words,  in  Greek 
Letters,  Kairos  *o  Pandaniator. 

c.  Referring    to    things   or   persons   familiarly 
known,  esp.  to  the  whole  class  of  such  things  or 
persons :  plural  of  THIS  B.  II.  i  d. 

c  1325  Poem  Times  Ediv.  II 49  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  326 
Thise  ersedeknes  that  ben  set  to  \isite  holi  churche. 
6-1386  CHAUCER  FrankL  Prol.  i  Thise  olde  gentil  Britons. 
1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  lr/t  i.  ii.  123  These  women  are  shrewd 
tempters  with  their  tongues.  1602  —  Ham.  \\.  ii.  223  These 
tedious  old  fooles.  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Misc.,  Match  for 
Devil  Wks.  1711  IV.  149  These  Husbands  are  such  very 
Drones.  1766  GOLUSM.  Vic.  IV.  iv,  These  rutflings,  and 

Sinkings,  and  patchings,  will  only  make  us  hated.      1820 
VRON  Mar.  l*'al.  iv.  ii.  17  These  city  slaves  have  all  their 
private  bias.     Mod.    Do  you  approve  of  these  old  age 
pensions  ?    Who  are  these  Manchu  s  in  China  ? 

d.  Used  instead  of  this  with  a  sing,  noun  of 
multitude  (formerly  with  company,  number ;  now 
only  with  collectives  in  pi.  sense,  as  vermin) ;  or 
esp.  with  kindy  sort  (-\formt  f  manner)  followed 
by  0/Vith  pi,  sb.  (cf.  KIND  sl>.  14  b,  THOSE  II.  i  c). 

a  1533  LD.  BERNKKS  Gold.Bk.  M,  Aurel.  Let.  xii.  (1535) 
Go  ijb7  As  I  say  of  these  smalle  nombre,  I  myght  say  of 
many  other.  1583  SruBbES  Anat.  Abus.  I.  (1879)  M7  Then, 
marche  these  heathen  company  towards  the  Church,  a  1643 
J.  SHUTE  Judgem.  <y  Mercy  (1645)  108  All  the  land  was 
covered  with  these  vermin.  1796  SOI/THEY  Lett.fr.  Spain 
(1799)  328  A  faithful  picture  of  these  vermin. 

e.  With  a  numeral   (definite  or  indefinite)    in 
expressions  of  time  referring  to  a  period  immedi 
ately  past  or  immediately  future. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Merck.  Prol.  22,  I  haue  ywedded  bee 
Thise  Monthes  two.  1553  ASCHAM  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men 
(Camden)  1 1  Any  thing  that  hapt  vnto  me,  thies  many  years, 
1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y,  L.  iv.  i.  180  For  these  two  houresRosa- 
linde,  I  wil  leaue  thee.  1641  R.  BAILLIE  Lett.  <$•  Jrnls. 
(1841)  I.  313  These  three  or  four  years  bygone.  1655 
Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  II.  209  Alt  the  French  Court 
they  expect  not  the  conclusion  these  4  monthes.  1738  SWIFT 
Pol.  Conversat.  44  Where  has  the  Wench  been  these  Three 
Hours?  1764  FOOTE  Patron  m.  Wks.  1799  I.  357,  I  war 
rant  he  won't  shew  his  head  for  these  six  months.  178* 
COWPER  Gilpin  ii,  Though  wedded  we  have  been  These 
twice  ten  tedious  years.  1852  THACKERAY  Esmond  n.  x, 
Dan  Chaucer's,  who's  dead  these  ever  so  many  hundred 
years.  1865  WHEWELL  in  Life  (iSSi)  549  As  I  have  done 
any  time  these  twenty  years  and  more. 

2.  In  opposition  to  those  :  pi.  of  THIS  B.  II.  2. 

1641  HINOE  y.  Bruen  xxxiit.  104  O  how  great  is  the 
difference  betwixt  those  holy  exercises  of  Religion  ..  and 
these  prophane  exercises  of  corruption  and  lust !  1660 
BARROW  Euclid  \.  xv,  The  number  of  these  parts  is  equal 
to  the  number  of  those.  1810  CKABBE  BorVMgk  iv.  54  And 
these  fair  acres,  rented  and  enjoy'd,  May  IDOM  excel  by 


I    Solway-moss  d^troy'd.     Mod.  Do  you  think  these  :>ci«>or* 
sharper  than  those  you  had  yesterday? 

III.  Comb.  These-like  a.,  like  these,  such  as 
these  ;  cf.  this-like  s.  v.  THIS  B.  III. 

1644  MILIUN  Areop.  (Arb.)  57  Every  acute  reader  upon 
the  first  sight  of  a  pedantick  licence,  will  be  ready  wiih 
these  like  words  to  ding  the  book  a  coits  distance  from  him, 
I  hate  a  pupil  teacher  [etc.].  1819  KEATS  Hyperion  1.  50 
Some  mourning  words,  which  in  our  feeble  tongue  Would 
come  in  these  like  accents. 


Thesean^w--an),rt.  [f.L.7^ 

Of  or  belonging  to  Theseus,  a  legendary  hero-king 
of  Athens.  So  Theseid  (Jwsrid)  [ad.  L.  Theseist 
-idem,  Gr.  Qrjtrijts,  -*'5a],  the  title  of  a  poem  on  the 
exploits  of  Theseus ;  trans/,  a  poem  of  the  same 
character  as  the  *  Theseid  of  hoarse  Codrus1  referred 
to  by  Juvenal.  Theseium  (JmTtfm),  Theseuni 
Ows/\ym),  Theseiou  (b/s9i"^n)  [a.  L.  Thesciuni, 
Gr.  Qqffffoj'],  the  temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  or 
the  Doric  building  to  which  the  name  is  now  ap 
plied  (generally  held  to  be  the  temple  of  Hephaestus). 
1902  Speaker  26  Tune  370/1  These,  .should  go  far  to  ex 
plain  the  old  *Thesean  legends.  1725  Papers  Odyss. 
I.  yiewEpic  Poem,  etc.  iv.  10  Poets. .who  composed  their 
*Theseids,  Heracleids,  and  the  like,  a  1822  SHELLEY  Def. 
Poetry  Ess.  &  Lett.  (Camelot)  30,  I  confess  myself,  .unwil 
ling  to  be  stunned  by  the  Theseids  of  the  hoarse  Codri  of 
the  day.  1873  HAYMAN  Odyss.  xi.  260  note  II.  205  An 
Amazon  of  the  Theseid  legend.  1819  K.  DODWELL  Tour 
Greece  I.  xii.  362  The*Theseion  impresses  the  beholder  more 
by  its  symmetry  than  its  magnitude.  1837  Antiq.  Athens 
68  Unlike  the  lavish  decoration  of  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
the  *Theseium  was  ornamented  with  a  sparing  hand.  1854 
tr.  Hettners  Athens  <y  Peloponnese  152  The  monument  of 
Aristion  in  the  *Theseum  at  Athens. 

f  Thesial,  a.  Obs.  rare*1,  [irreg.  f.  THESI-S  + 
-AL.]  Relating  to  a  thesis  or  theses. 

1654  VILVAIN  Epit.  Ess.  App.  191  One  hundred  Thesial 
Vf  rses  are  here  rendred. 

The*sicle.  nonce-wd.  [f.  THESIS  +  -de,  dim. 
suffix  :  see  -CULE.]  A  little  insignificant  thesis. 

1863  RUSSKLL  Diary  AT.  <y  S.  I.  232  Their  paltry  thesicles 
on  the  divine  origin  and  uses  of  slavery.  1864  in  WEBSTEK. 

Thesis  (Jw'sis,  ]>e*sis).    PI.  theses  (J>rsfz).    [a. 
Gr.  0i0u  putting,  placing;  a  proposition,  affirma 
tion,  etc.,  f.  root  6c-  of  ri-0€-vat  to  put,  place.] 
I.  In  Prosody ',  etc. :  opposed  to  AHSIS. 

1.  Originally  and  properly,  according  to  ancient 
writers,  The  setting  down  of  the  foot  or  lowering 
of  the  hand  in  beating  time,  and  hence  (as  marked 
by  this)  the  stress  or  ictus ;  the  stressed  syllable  of 
a  foot  in  a  verse;  a  stressed  note  in  music. 

[1855  WEIL  &  BENLOEW  Thcorte  ghierale  de  lacccniua- 
tion  latine  98.  1861  K.  WESTPHAL  Fragtn.  der  griech. 
Rhythmiker  98.  1880  P.  PIEHSON  Metriqtte  Naturelle  du 
Lang.  32.]  1864  HADLEY  Ess.  (1873)  81  The  nameyfc/for 
rhythmic  elements,  arsis  (raising  of  the  foot),  thesis  (setting 
down  of  the  foot),  have  primary  reference  to  orchestic.  xSgi 
Cent,  Diet.)  Thesis... \\\  musical  rhythmics, a  heavy  accent, 
such  as  in  beating  time  is  marked  by  a  down-beat. 

2^^iiy  later  Latin  writers  (e.g.  Martiauus  Victo- 
rinus  ^1400,  Priscian  ^500)  used  for  the  lowering 
of  the  voice  on  an  unstressed  syllable,  thus  practi 
cally  reversing  the  original  meaning ;  hence  in  pre 
valent  acceptation  (from  the  time  of  Bcutley,i726)  : 
The  unaccented  or  weak  part  of  a  foot  in  verse  (clas 
sical  or  modern),  or  an  unaccented  note  in  music. 

1398  TRKVISA  Barth.  De P\R.  xix.  cxxxi.  (1495)  941  Arsis 
is  rerynge  of  voys  and  is  the  begynnyng  of  songe.  Thesis  is 
settynge  and  is  theende.  [1726  UENTLEY  Terence  p.  i.J  1830 
T.  SEAGER  tr.  Hermanns  Metres  i.  ii.  4  After  the  example  of 
Bentley,  we  call  that  time  in  which  the  ictus  is,  the  arsis, 
and  those  times,  which  are  without  the  ictus,  the  thesis^. 
. .  Other  writers  on  metres,  together  with  ancient  musi 
cians,.. call  that  thesis  which  we  call  arMS,  and  that  arsis, 
which  we  call  thesis.  1844  [see  ANACRUSIS].  i846_K  EIGHT  LEY 
NotesVirg,,  Buiot.  i.  47 (Fortunate  senex,ergOtua  rura  mane- 
bunt  !)  He  I  Wagner]  adds,  that  the  emphasis  should  therefore 
be  on  tua,  and  not  on  inanebunt.  But  this  was  not  possible 
to  a  Roman,  for  tua  here  (like  mea  ix.  4)  is  in  the  thesis 
of  a  dactyl.  1876  KENNEDY  Pub.  St,h.  Lat.  Grant.  §  258 
Kach  simple  Foot  has  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  said  to 
have  the  ictus  upon  it,  and  is  called  arsis. .;  the  other  part 
is  called  thesis.  1879  OLSKLEY  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.l.  95/2 
The  terms  arsis  and  thesis  may  be  regarded  as  virtually 
obsolete,  and  are  practically  useless  in  these  days. 
•^ffS.-  A/MS.  Per  arsin  e£  thesin  (  =  *  by  raising  and 
lowering ') :  used  of  a  fugue,  canon,  etc.  in  which 
the  subject  or  melody  is  inverted,  so  that  the 
rising  parts  correspond  to  the  falling  ones  in  the 
original  subject  and  -vice  versd\  the  same  as  by 
inversion. 

1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mns,  n.  114  If  therefore  you  make 
a  Canon  per  arsin  <V  thesin,  without  ante  discorde  in  bind 
ing  maner  in  it.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey)  s.v.  Ar$zst 
A  Point  being  inverted  or  turned,  is  said.  To  move  Per 
Arsin  and  Thesirt,  that  is  to  say  when  a  Point  rises  in  one 
Part,  and  falls  in  another  ;  or  on  the  contrary,  when  it  falli 
in  one  Part,  and  rises  in  another.  1879  [see  ARSIS  3], 

II.  In  Logic,  Rhetoric,  etc. 

~"*4.  A  proposition  laid  down  or  stated,  esp,  as 
a  theme  to  be  discussed  and  proved,  or  to  be 
maintained  against  attack  (in  Logic  sometimes  as 
distinct  from  HYPOTHESIS  2,  in  Rhetoric  from 
ANTITHESIS  2) ;  a  statement,  assertion,  tenet. 

1579  DIGGES  Stratiot.  a  iv,  The  vulgare  Thesis  of  the 
Luiihia  Siabililie.  1600  W,  WATSON  D&eutniffH  Prcf. 
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THESMOPHILIST. 

(1602)  A  v  b,  By  way  of;  aQuodlibet  or  Thesis  proposed.  1651 
Life  Father  Sarpi  (1676)  8  He  was  sent  to  dispute  again>t 
the  Theses  that  were  then  given  in.  1697  tr.  fiurgersdicius 
hisLogicu.  xxiii.  112  A  Thesis,  whose  Truth  is  not  known  by 
the  meet  Signification  of  the  Words  only;  but  by  the  Judg 
ment  of  the  Senses,  or  some  other  way  of  Declaration.  1727- 
41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  The  maintaining  a  thesis,  is  a  great 
part  of  the  exercise  a  student  is  to  undergo  for  a  degree. 
Ibid.)  Every  proposition  may  be  divided  into  thesis  and 
hypothesis,  thesis  contains  the  thing  affirmed  or  denied,  and 
hypothesis  the  conditions  of  the  affirmation  or  negation. 
Thus,.  .If  a  triangle  and  parallelogram  have  equal  bases  and 
altitudes  (is  the  hypothesis),  the  first  is  half  of  the  second, 
the  ^thesls.  1833  COI.ERIIXIE  Table-t.  3  July,  The  style  of 
Junius  is  a  sort  of  metre,  the  law  of  which  is  a  balance  of 
thesis  and  antithesis.  1860  COLLIER  Gt.  Events  Hist.  vi. 

82  [Luther]  Shaping  his  belief  on  the  subject  of  the  indul 

ences  into  ninety-five  theses  or  propositions.  1879  FARRAR 
St.  Paid  II.  96  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  established 
the  thesis  that  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  equally  guilty. 

b.   spec,   distinguished  from  HYPOTHESIS  i,  q.  v. 
quots.  1620-0  1647. 

C.  A  theme  for  a  school  exercise,  composition, 
or  essay. 

a  1774  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  624  Whether  among  the 
theses  given  to  declaim  upon,  it  might  not  be  profitable 
sometimes  to  choose  those  wherein  the  boys  will  be  heartily 
interested.  1786  JEFFKRSON  Writ.  (1859)  11.42  On  such  a 
thesis,  I  never  think  the  theme  long. 

A  dissertation  to  maintain  and  prove  a  thesis 
(in  sense  4)  ;  esp.  one  written  or  delivered  by  a 
candidate  for  a  University  degree. 

1653  Mnnitn.  Univ.  Glasgow  (1854)  II.  323  Theologicall 
theses.  1650  OWEN  Consid.  Bibl,  Polygl.  205  The  Thesis 
prefering  this  or  that  translation  above  the  original!.  1673 
RAY  Journ.  Low  C.  36  He  makes  Theses  upon  the  Subject 
he  intends  to  answer,  which  Theses  are  printed.  1741 
WATTS  Imfr<rv,  Mind  i.  xiii.  §  3  It  is  the  business  of  the 
respondent  to  write  a  thesis,  .or  short  discour>eon  the  ques. 
lion  proposed.  1837  LOCKHART  Scott  vi,  Scott's  thesis  was, 
in  fact,  on  the  Title  of  the  Pandects,  'Concerning  the  dis 
posal  of  the  dead  bodies  of  criminals  '.  1864  BURTON  Scot 
Abrt  I.  v.  266  There  was  an  instruction  that  each  should 
write  his  name  on  his  thesis. 

6.  Comb.  :  thesis-play,  a  play  composed  with 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  thesis,  a  tendency- 
play  ;  so  thesis-playwright* 

1902  Edin.  Rev.  July  199  The  conscious,  deliberate  thesis- 
playwright  was  DumttJMK  1904  Ibid.  Oct.  299  The  use  of 
'  thesis  play  '  as  a  term  of  reproach  is  not  without  a  certain 
justification.  1903  Daily  Chron.  14  June  5/2  '  L'Adversaire  ' 
is  one  of  those  brilliantly  specious  thesis-plays  with  which 
M.  Capus  has  been  wont  to  astonish  both  the  philosophic 
and  dramatic  worlds. 

Thesruo'philist.  nonce-wet,  [f.  Gr.  e«j^6s  law 
(f.  root  Of-  to  lay  down)  +  ~ft\-os,  -PHIL  +  -JST.] 
A  lover  of  law. 

1644  SIR  E.  DFRING  Prop.  Sacr,  eiijb,  His  Bishop  [Bp. 
Wren],  that  great  ThesmophiHst, 

Thesniophoric  (Jjesmafprik),  a.  Gr.  Antiq. 
[f.  Gr.  (TO.)  Oeapotpopia,  neut.  pi.  (f.  6ffffj.o<f>6po$, 
f.  tfeff/ios  law  +  -00/joy  -bearing,  an  epithet  of 
the  goddess  Pemeter)  +  -1C.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  77iesm0phorict)  an  ancient  Greek  festival  held 
by  women  in  honour  of  Pemeter.  So  Thesmo- 
pho  rian  a.,  in  same  sense. 

1884  W.  M.  RAMSAY  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI  1.  1  27/2  The  Thes- 
mophoric  rites  are  so  obscure  that  no  sure  idea  can  be  gained 
of  the  relation  between  them  and  the  simpler  Arcadian 
cultus.  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  Thesmophorian. 

ThesmotUete  (^e'sm^Jj/t,  -J>et).  Also  in  Gr, 
form  thesmothetes  (hesm^'J>et7z),//.  -thetae.  [ad. 
Gr.  0ffffAo6tTijs,  pi.  ~6(Tat  (see  def,),  f.  0coyxo?  law 
+  -0€T7;9,  forming  agent-nouns  from  root  6t-  to 
place,  lay  down.]  Each  of  the  six  inferior  archons 
in  ancient  Athens,  who  were  judges  and  law 
givers  ;  hence  trattsf,  one  who  lays  down  the  law. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch  Explan.  Words,  Thesmotheia>, 
were  six  of  the  nine  Archontes  or  chiefe  rulers  in  Athens 
during  their  free  popular  estate.  1727  BAII.FV  vol.  II,  Thes- 
wothete,  a  Law-giver.  1819  H.  Bt'SK  Tea  18  Without  thee 
thesmothetes  their  laws  enacted.  1874  T.  HARDY  Far  fr. 
Madding  Croivd  x,  Then  this  small  thesmothete  stepped 
from  the  table,  and  surged  out  of  the  hall. 

Thesocyte  ()>e-s^s3it).  Biol.  [in-eg.  f.  Gr. 
Qfffts  putting,  deposit  +  -CYTE.]  (See  quot.) 

1887  SOLLAS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  420/2  Reserve  cells 
or  thesocytes  have  been  described  in  several  sponges  as  well 
as  amylin  and  oil-bearing  cells. 

Thesorar,  -er,  variant  of  THESAUREB  Obs. 

Thespian  (^'spian),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Gr.  proper 
name  ©can-is  +  -AN.} 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Thespis,  the  tradi 
tional  father  of  Greek  tragedy  (6th  c.  B.  c.)  ;  hence, 
of  or  pertaining  to  tragedy,  or  the  dramatic  art; 
tragic,  dramatic. 

1675  COCKKR  Morals  39  Nectar,  Ambrosia,  and  the 
Thespian  Spring,  May  alt  avant,  for  Mony  is  the  Thins;. 
1748  THOMSON  Cast.  Indol.  \.  463  Oft  they  snatch  the  pen, 
As  if  inspir'd,  and  in  a  Thespian  rage;  Then  write  and 
blot,  as  would  your  ruth  engage.  1847  (title)  Theatrical 
Times,  a  Weekly  Magazine  of  Thespian  Biography.  1855 
KINCSLEY  If'estit'.  J/0\\t  To  extemporise  a  pageant,,  .or  any 
effort  of  the  Thespian  art.  1906  At/tfn&um  3  Mar.  256/2^ 
The  Chorus  was  a  reminiscence  of  the  old  Thespian  drama. 

B.  sb.  A  tragedian  ;  an  actor  or  actress. 

1827  W.  KENNEDY  Poems  42  The  Thespian's  outward 
guise  Of  happiness,  her  secret  mood  belies.  1864  POHAN 
Ann.  Eng.  Stage\.\\  121  The.  .  Lord  Chamberlain,  .clapped 
the  unoffending  Thespian..  in  the  Gale  House. 
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Thessaure,  var.  THESAUR  Obs.,  treasure. 

Thessel,  -downe,  obs.  form  of  THISTLE,  -DOWN. 

t  Theater,  sb.  Obs.  Forms  :  i  Uiostru,  -tro, 
peostru,  Uiestru,  Jjystru,  -o,  2  peostre,  3  poster, 
4  pustre,  4  pestri,  pester,  4-5  theatre,  5  thestur. 
[OE.  ti/estm,  J>eostni,  fern.  (orig.  of  the  •/  decl.) 
=  OS.  tkiiistrt't  also  OE.  dfestre,  foostre,  pi.  -ru, 
neut.  ;  f.  THESTER  #.]  Darkness.  ///.  and_/f^. 

Beezvulffy  Sebe  in  J)ystruin  bad.  ^897  K.  ALFRED  Gre 
gory's  Past,  C.  xxxv.  244  Se  daes  biS  ierres  dzes  &  ftiestra  Ox?;. 
a  900  tr.  I>xdas  Hist.  v.  xiii.  [xii.J  (1890)  426  He  mec  forlet 
in  middnm  fyscm  beostrum.  c  1000  .-J,^.  Gosf>.  Matt.  xxiL  13 
Wurpajj  hyne  on  fc>a  uttran  J>ystro  [<rn<5o  Hatton  G.  ^eostran, 
RttsaWt  Siostre,  JLitittif/ZmQ&tTum],  £1175  Lamb.  I  loin.  131 
He  ledde  heom  of  Jjeostran  and  of  scndewe.  n  1250  Owl  •$• 


f.  230  Hit  luuyeb  Duster  &  hateb  lyht.  r  1315  SHORE- 
HAM  v.  130  I>.i3  hyt  were  bustreof  ny;t.  13.  .  E,  E.  Allit.  /'. 
B.  1775  pay  brongen  Jjeder  in  \>e  fester.  ciqaoDestr,  Troy 
4629  Thunret  in  the  thestur  throly  with  all.  «  1400-50 
Alexander  4627  Quen  it  walows  A  wanner  all  oure  thestres. 

Hence  f  The'sterful,  peosterful  <7.,  full  of  dark 
ness  ;  f  Theosterleyk  (Orttt.  peossterrle33c  , 
darkness. 

c  looo  /ELFRIC  Horn.  II.  350  Se  engel  me  l.tdde..to  anre 
Jjeostorfulre  stowe.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt,  vi,  2^  Eall  bin 
lic-hama  by"i3  Systerfull  [<rn6o  Hatton  G.  ^eosterful], 
cizoo  ORMIN  2964,  I  J>iss  lifess  beossterrle«c. 

t  Thester,  «•  Obs.  Forms:  i  "oiostre,  *t5ies- 
tre,  pystre,  piostor,  1-2  peoster  (-or,  -ur),  1-3 
peostre,  2  piestre,  poatre,  2-3  pestre,  2-4 
pester,  3  puster,  -re,  peatere,  (Ormt  peaaterr), 
4  pyeatre,  pister,  pyater,  4-5  theater,  -ir,  5 
thestur.  [OE.//^/^,/^W;v,in'\YS.(with  umlaut) 
fiestre,  Pystre,  =  OS.  thiustri^  OFris.  thins/ere, 
MDu.  {faster  (Du.  dnister,  MLG.,  LGM  G.  diistcr^ 
:—  OTeut.  *fiustr-j&.  Ulterior  etymology  uncer 
tain.]  Dark.  lit.  and_/J£. 

Beowulf  2332  Breost  innan  weoll  Jjeostrum  ?;eboncum. 
^900  tr.  fi&das  Hist.  v.  xiii.  [xii.]  (1890!  426  Under  dxm 
.scnnn  ba?re  deostran  nihte.  c  xooo  .•/£•.?.  Ps.  (Th.)  xvii[i).  n 
pahangodeswiSebystru  wacteron  bam  \\-oIcnuiii.  anj$Ce>t/. 
fioin.  233  H[e]  swelled  hus  mid  biestre  nictit.  c  1200  Tritt. 
Coll.  Horn.  39  Al  bis  lif.  .is  to  nihte  iefned,  for  bat  it  is  swa 
bester  of  nre  ateliche  synnes.  c  1200  OKMIN  16774  Nicodem, 
patt  comm  till  ure  Laferrd  O  bessterr  nahht.  'la  1300  XI 
Pains  Hell  121  in  O.  E.  Misc.  150  pe  stude  is  bustrore  bene 
be  nyht.  Ibid.  225  pustrm  bane  be  nylit.  c  1315  SHORKHAM 
v.  146  Be  hyt  byster,  be  hyt  lyv.  1340  Aycnb,  45  pise  zel- 
leres  of  clop  bet  chieseb  be  byestre  stedcs  huer  hizelleb  hare 
clob.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2362  He  brong  into  blcke  \vodes, 
fester  within.  ?a  1500  Chester  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  I.  226  He 
maie  goe  no  thester  waie. 

t  Thester,  v.  Obs.  Forms  :  i  t5-,  peostrian, 
pieatrian,  pystrian,  2  pestrian,  2-3  p(e)oatreu, 
3  pustren,  4  peater.  [OE.  f^ostHan^  ficstriatt, 
itj>eostret  THESTER  a,  Cf.  G.  diistern.] 

1.  intr.  To  become  dark,  grow  dim. 

aooo  tr.  Bseda?$  Hist.  v.  xiii.  [xii.]  (1890)  426  pa  geseah  ic 
.  .onginnan  5eostrian3a  stowe.  c  1000  AI.FRIC  Gen,  xlviii.  10 
Israheles  easan  bystrodon  for  ba;re  micclan  ylde.  1154 
O,  /'',  Chron.  an.  1135  (Laud  MS.)  pa  bestrede  be  daei  oner  al 
landes.  £1175  Lamb.  Horn.  143  Steorren  sculen  beostren. 
c  1205  LAY.  4574.  peostrede  [c  1275  bust  rede]  ba  wolcne. 

2.  trans.   To  make  dark,  darken  ;  to  dim. 

c888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxviii.  §  5  Se  dacs  blent  & 
biostraS  heora  easan.  ^950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  xiii.  24 
Simna  bi5  se-Siosiiod.  a  iaa$  Ancr.  R.  94  pet  heo  her 
bcostred  nu  ham  suluen. 

t  The'Sterly,  a.  and  adv.  Forms  :  i  peoater- 
lic  (<*#.),  4  pieaterliche  (adv.'}.  [f.  THESTER  a.  : 
see  -LY  1,  -'.]  a.  adj.  Dark.  b.  adv.  Darkly. 

c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Horn.  I.  504  paes  mimtes  cnoll  mid  J?eoster- 
licum  ^enipum  eal  oferhangen  was.  1340  Aycnb.  244  pe 
clene  of  herte  bet  hier  ssolle  ysy  him  be  byleaue,  ac  alneway 
biesterliche. 

t  The'SterneSS.  Obs.  Forms:  see  THESTER  a. 
[OE.^^r»^,etc.,  f./cW;*(?,THESTERa.  +  -NESS.] 
Darkness,  lit.  andyf^. 

c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth,  xxxiv.  §  8  pesternes.  c  893  —  Ores. 
vt.  Ji.  §  3  WearS  micel  beosternes  ofer  eallne  middanseard. 
C  1000  Ags.  Horn.  (ed.  Assmann  1889)  203  pa  com..bxrc 
nihte  bysternys.  cii75  Lamb.  Hoin.  61  pe  engles  a-dun 
follon  in  to  be  bosternesse  hellen.  a  ia<x>  Moral  Ode  277 
Kure  ber  is  vuel  smech,  busternesse  and  eie.  c  1200  OR.MIM 
16737,  &  menn  ne  lufenn  nohht  te  lihht  Ace  lufenn  bessterr- 
nesse,  £1250  Gen.  q-  Ex.  1942  Quiles  he  slep,  In  ois  oister- 
nesse,  old  and  dep.  c  1300  Hii~'flok  2191  Oon  was  bister- 
nesse  of  be  nith.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvi.  160  On  a  thores- 
day  in  ihesternesse  bus  was  he  taken,  la  1500  Chester  PL 
ii.  12  Twynned  shalbe  throughe  my  mighte  the  lighte  from 
Thesternes, 

tThestri,  a.  Obs.  Forms:  I  Uiostris,  pya- 
tris,  3  peostri,  4  theatri.  [OK.  Jtfostrig,  i. 
ffostre,  J>e?astrft  THESTER  a.  +  -/^  :  see  -Y.]  Dark 
(/*/.  andyf^-.)  ;  =  THESTER  a. 

rtooo  W.-KKFERTH  Gregory's  Dial.  {1900}  76  ponne  bi5  bin 
lichama  call  bystri?;.  ^950  Lindisf,  Gosp.  Mark  viii.  17 
Diostri?;..ftie  habbaS  hearta  iuer.  a  1240  Uretsun  \n('ott. 
Horn.  200  Aliht  mine  beostri  heorte.  c  1325  Body  .y  Soul  in 
J/rf/'f  Poems  (Camden)  346  In  a  thestri  stude  y  stod. 

Thesuerer,  variant  of  THESAURER  Obs. 

Thet,  pet,  obs.  f.  THAT  ;  obs.  neut.  sing,  of  THE. 

Theta  (K'ta).  [a.  Gr.  e^ra  :  see  def.]  The 
eighth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  0,  0\ste  TH). 

In  ancient  Greece,  on  the  ballots  used  in  voting  upon  a 
sentence  of  life  or  death,  6  stood  for  Qdvaros,  death  ;  Iienca 
in  allusive  use. 

1603  DANIEL  Def.  Ryme  H  iv,  Setting  his  Theta  or  marke 
of  coi.demnation  vppon  them.  1616-61  HOLYDAY  Persins\\\ 


THETICAL. 

i  317  And  the  black  theta,  signe  of  deadly  shame,  Thou  can*st 
prefix  Tore  an  offenders  name.  x68a  SIR  T.  BROWNM:  Chr, 
Mor.  I.  §  22  At  the  Tribunal.. wherein  iniquities  have  their 
natural  Theta's,  and  no  nocent  is  absolved  by  the  verdict 
of  himself.  1789  M.  MADAN  tr.  Persius  (1795)  103  Able  to 
fix  the  black  theta  to  vice. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  tlieta-soutnling  adj. ; 
theta-funotion,  in  Math.,  a  name  for  two  different 
functions  :  (a)  the  sum  of  a  series  from  «  —  —  00 
to  n  =  +  oo  of  terms  denoted  by  exp^a  + 
2/ia);  also  extended  to  a  similar  function  of 
several  variables  ;  (A)  a  function  occurring  in  pro 
babilities,  expressed  by  the  integral  §e—*<tl- 
theta-phi  diagram,  the  temperature-entropy  dia 
gram,  which  represents  the  heat-nnits  converted 
into  work  per  pound  of  working  fluid  (0  —  abso 
lute  temperature,  and  </>  =  entropy). 

1871  M.  COLLINS  Mr?.  K,  Mtrcli.  III.  iii.  S8  You  [English] 
are  a  theta-soumline  people.  1879  CAVLEV  £W/.  Math. 
Papers  X.  475  We  have  thus  an  additton-with-subtraction 
theorem  for  thf(loii!)lelliela-functions.  1901  l'r<i<t.  F.iiginfcr 
Pocket  Bk,  if.6  The  temperature-entropy  diagram  is  usually 
called  the  Qfy  (theta-phi)  diaei'nm. 

Thetch  (JietJ  .  dial.  "[A  dial,  form  o!  fetch  = 
VETCH  :  cf.  thane  -,  and  see  TH  (6).] 

1733  W.  ELLIS  Chiltcm  ^-  I'ale  Farm.  50  Waggon  Loads 
of  Peas,  Thetches,  Chaff  and  other  Grain.  1759  in  Q .  Jrtil. 
Economics  Nov.  (1907)  77  To  be  sowed  Wheat  as  soon  as 
the  thetches  are  tyed  off.  1893  \\ilts.  Gloss.,  Thetches, 
ThafcJit's,  vetches.  Lent  thetc/ies&re  an  tally  spring  kind. 

Thetch(e,  obs.  variants  of  THATCH. 

Thete  (j«1).  Gr.  Antiq.  fad.  Gr.  0r;s,  0rjT-, 
orig.  a  villein,  slave.]  In  ancient  Athens,  by  the 
constitution  of  Solon,  a  free  mnn  of  the  lowest 
class,  whose  propeity  in  land  was  assessed  at  less 
than  150  medinmi. 

1652  L.  S.  Peoples  Liberty  i\.  17  Such  whose  revenue 
amounted  not  to  so  much  as  2co  measures  of  aride  and 
liquide  fruicts  (who  were  called  Thetes).  1846  GKOTF.  Crcect 
\.  xx.  II.  1^1  Poor  freemen  calltd  Thetes,  working  for  hire. 
Il'id,  132  The  condition  of  a  slave  under  an  average  master 
may  have  been  as  good  as  that  of  the  free  Thete. 

Thete,  variant  of  TIIKAT. 

Thethe,  Thething,  erroneous  spelling  of  tethc, 
t,  thing,  =  TITHE,  TITHING. 

t  Thetlien,  adv.  Obs.  Forms  :  2-3  (Orm.) 
pepenn,  3  iteSen,  4  J)i-,  pei-,  peyjjen,  peipin, 
thythen,  peden,  -in,  4-5  pepen,  -pin,  -thyn, 
thepen,  -then,  -thyn,  5  p-,  thethin,  -thyne. 
[Early  ME.,  a.  ON.  fcfan,  Icel.  Jxttan  (MSw. 
thicdha.n,  obs.  Da.  dedcn*,  (.  root  of  THE  with 
suffix  of  '  motion  from ',  as  in  HETHES,  WHETHEX  ; 
cf.  Gr.  -9fv.]  From  that  place;  =  THEKCE. 

c  1200  ORMIN  1098  Sil>benn  gede  he  bebenn  ut.  f  izzo 
Bestiaty  727  in  V.  £.  Misc.  23  Deoen  he  .sal  cumen  efi. 
a  1300  Cursor  /If.  6190  t'ai  suld  his  banes  bebcn  hi  in.^'. 
//'.  8945  (G.)  pai  drow  it  bedin  [f.  beijjen],  c  1400  Melayiu- 
519  The  myghte  of  god..  Had  broghte  thamthethyn  a  \vay. 
<  1450  St.  Cuthl>ert  (Surtees)  548  Sho  hyed  her  bt|iin  fast. 
b.  Preceded  by  fro  (—  from). 

1340  HAMPOI.E  /'t:  Cause.  1018  pe  33're  fra  be|>en,  and  |>c 

!    heat  of  be  son  Sustayns  be  erthe  here,  bar  we  won.     c  1400 

Destr.  Troy  8790  I1  ro  thethen  the  lycour  belyue  launchit 

dounevyn.  c  1420  U'ars  Alexander  (Prose)  66  Frathethyn, 

Alexander  remowede  his  Oste  &  come  to  be  yites  of  Caspee. 

Hence  t  The  thenforth  ailv.  -  THENCEFORTH  ; 
t  The'thenward  adv.  =  THENCEWARD. 

r  1200  DRMIS  10786  Iwhillc  mann  batt  . .  Iss  la^helike 
fullhtnedd  Hirr|?  sti^henn  dun  fra  bebennforb  Oft  tnodiv 
j  nessess  lawe.  Ibid.  18176,  &  tebennforrjj  to  bewwtenn 
Crist.  CI200  Tritt.  Cell.  Horn.  69  Be  Seoeu  foro  -hal 
wexen  alse  he  seide.  13..  Citrsor  M.  6357  (Kaiif.)  Fra 
beiben  for|»  sir  moises  per  wandes  bare.  llid.  14557  (Cott.) 
In  effraym  dueld  he.  .And  beben  ward  son  can  he  Uinde. 

Thether,  -ur,  obs.  forms  of  THITHER. 
t  Thethey,  obs.  ?  scribal  error  for  TEFTHY  a.1 
c  1400  Rini'fotid  %  O.  1032  Gude  sir,  ryde  my  lemmane 
nere,  the  knyghte  es  full  thethcy. 

Thethorn,  variant  of  THEVE-THORN  Oh. 

Thethy :  see  TF.THV. 

Thetic  ()>e'tik),  a.  (sl>.}  [ad.  Gr.  SITUS-US  such 
as  is  placed  or  is  fit  to  be  placed ;  positive, 
affirmative,  f.  OITOS  placed,  f.  root  Ot-  to  place.] 

1.  Characterized  by  laying  down  or  setting  forth  ; 
involving  positive  statement :  cf.  THESIS  4. 

1678  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  III.  Pref.,  To  render  our  Dis 
course  the  lesse  offensive,  we  have  cast  it  into  a  thetic  and 
dogmatic  method,  rather  than  agonistic  and  polemic.  1837 
E.  BICKERSTETH  Life  f'rancke  iv.  61  Thetic  and  historical 
divinity  were  not  the  fields  which  Francke  had  chosen  to 
lecture  upon.  i88j  A.  M.  FAIRBAIRN  in  Content]*.  Rer. 
\  Dec.  862  His  [Mohammed's]  genius  was  not  thetic,  but 
synthetic,  not  creative  but  constructive. 

2.  Pros.  That  bears  the  thesis  ;  stressed. 

1815  J.  GRANT  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXXIX.  303  The  first 
syllable  of  each  being  thetic  or  emphatic  and  the  remainder 
of  the  foot  being  in  arsis  or  remiss, 

b.  '  Beginning  with  a  thesis'  {Cent.  Diet.  1801). 
B.  sb.(pl.)  Thetios  (nonce-wd.),  the  art  of  lay 
ing  down  principles  or  putting  forth  propositions. 

1864  CARLVLE  l-'ridk.  lit.  xvi.  v.  (1873)  VI.  182  Polemics, 
Thetics,  Exegetics. 

Thetical  (be-tikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL :  see 
-ICAL.]  Of  the  nature  of  or  involving  direct  or 
positive  statement ;  laid  down  or  stated  positively 
or  absolutely ;  positive ;  dogmatic  ;  arbitrary. 


THETICALLY. 

'653  H.  MORE  Conject.  Cabbal.  (1713)  66  This  Law.. was 
merely  Thetical  or  Positive,  not  Indispensable  and  Natural. 
1678  CUDWORTH  Inti-ll,  Syst.  Pref.  2.  1718  J.  CHAMBER* 
LAYNE  Relig.  Philos.  Pref.  (1730)  4  The  Thetical  Way.  .must 
not  appear  imperfect  to  them.  1873  W.  HUMPHREY  Div. 
Tsac/terp.  iii,  A  thetical  exposition  of  the  Catholic  doctrine. 

Thetically  (>e-tikali),  adv.  [f.  THETICAL + 
-LY  2.]  In  a  thetical  manner  ;  by  way  of  assertion 
or  positive  statement ;  positively. 

1657  W.  MORICE  Coena  quasi  Koi^  v.  58  Why  should  the 
same  thing  be  true  when  proposed  thetically,  generally.., 
and  false  when  applyed  hypothetically,  particularly?  1697 

0.  K.  Disc.  (.icom.  Problems  12,  [I]  have  proposed  it  rather 
Problematically  than  Thetically.   1870  M.  ].  EVANS  Ooster- 
zee*s  Theol.  N.  T.  305  The  doctrine  of  justification  is  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  presented  more  thetically  (i.  e,  by 
way  of  statement),  in  Galatians  more  polemically. 

Thetis  0>e-tis).     [a.  Gr.  6crt;,  proper  name.] 

1.  Gr.  and  Rom,  Mythology.  One  of  the  Nereids 
or  sea-nymphs,  the  mother  of  Achilles;  poetically, 
the  sea  personified. 

1422  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  14  Thetes  wiche  is 
of  water  chef  Goddes.  c  1620  T.  ROBINSON  MaryMageL  14 
Neptune  too,  and  Thetis  greene,  In  my  palace  may  bee 
scene.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  II.  396  The  bride 
groom-doge,  who  in  his  stately  Bucentaur  floats  on  the 
bosom  of  his  Thetis,  has  less  possession  than  the  poor 
shepherd,  who  from  a  hanging  rock,  .admires  her  beauty. 
1840  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  i.  Witches  Frolic  87  If.. 
he  laid  his  head  In  Thetis's  lap  beneath  the  seas. 

2.  Astron.  Name  of  the  seventeenth  asteroid. 
Hence  fThe'tisie,  obs.  nonce-iud.,  the  abode  of 

Thetis  and  the  Nereids;  the  watery  realm. 

1600  TOURNKUR  Transf,  ftletam,  xl,  The  Treasure-house 
of  Neptune's  Thetisie,  Ibid.  Ixxiv,  When  fatall  Neptune., 
hal'd  him  to  his  Thetisie. 

Thetsee,  var.  THITSI,  black-varnish  tree. 

Theu,  theue,  var.  THEOW,  THEW. 

Theurgic  Ov^Md^ik),  a,  (j&)  [ad.  L.  theurgic- 
ust  a.  Gr.  QeovpyiKos  magical  :  see  THEURGY  and 
-ic.  So  F.  thhtrgique  (i4th  c.).]  Of  or  pertain 
ing  to  theurgy. 

1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  x.  ix.  371  Certaine 
Theurgike  consecrations  called  Teletae.  1718  IJP.  HUTCHIN- 
SON  Witchcraft  35  A  Golden  Image  of  Jupiter,  prepared 
by  the  Theurgic  Art.  1834  LYTTON  Pompeii  n.  viii.  [see 
GOETIC  A.].  1861  —  Sir.  Story  (1862)  I.  313  Every  secret 
. .  which  the  nobler,  or  theurgic,  magic  seeks  to  fathom.  1895 
FARRAR  Gathering  Clouds  ii.  38  Whatever  skill.. of  medi 
cine  he  possessed,  he  eked  it  out  with  theurgic  pretences, 
fB.  sb.  A  theurgist.  Obs.  rare. 

1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  x,yiv\.  (1620)  362  Let 
the  Platonists,  Theurgiques  (or  rather  Permrgikes. .)  or  any 
other  Philosopher*  answer.  Ibid,  395  They  whom  the 
malicious  Theurgike  bound  from  purging  the  soule  of  the 
good  one. 

Thenrgical  O/id'jdglk&l),  a.  [f.  as  prec.+ 
-AL  :  see  -ICAL.]  =  prec.  adj. 

1569  [see  THEURGY  i],  1610  HEALEY  Sf.  A ug.  Citie  of  God 
395  The  true  Angels,  .differ  from  them  that  descend  unto 
men  that  use  Theurgicall  conjurations.  165*  [see  GOETI- 
CAL],  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  r.  iv.  §  16.  286  This 
Divine  Magick  of  Zoroaster.,  degenerated,  .into  the  Thenr 
gical  Magick.  a  1834  COLERIDGE  Lit.  Ron.  (1839)  III.  159 
A  corrupt  mystical  theurgical  pseudo-Platonism. 

Hence  Thetrrgically  adv. 

1854  MAURICE  Mor.  $  Met.  Philos.  II.  71  The  author 
proposes  to  discuss,  .theurgica!  [questions]  theurgically. 

Theurgist  OiifJ-jdjist).  [f.  THEUKG(Y  +  -IST. 
Cf.  F.  theurgiste  (i8th  c.).]  One  who  practises 
or  believes  in  thenrgy ;  a  magician. 

1652  GAULE  Magastront.  xxvi,  The  sacrilegious  theurgist 
will  consecrate  my  head  to  the  crows.  1678  CUDWORTH 
Intcll.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  15.  269  One  of  those  more  refined 
[magicians],  who  have  been  called  by  themselves  Theurgists. 
1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  My  sties  (\%&o)\,  i.  iv.  24  The  mysticism 
of  the  theurgist,  who  will  pass  the  bounds  of  the  dreaded 
spirit  world,  .to  seize  one  ofits  thrones. 

Theurgy  (b/^ud^i).  [ad.  L.  theurgia,  a.  Gr. 
Oeovpyia  sorcery,  f.  Of os  god  +  -c/ryo?  working.  So 
F.  theurgie  (i4th  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.}.] 

1.  A  system  of  magic,  originally  practised  by  the 
Egyptian   Platonists,   to   procure   communication 
with  beneficent  spirits,  and  by  their  aid  produce 
miraculous  effects  ;  in  later  times  distinguished  as 
*  white  magic  *  from  GOETY  or  *  black  magic  '. 

1569  J.  SANFORD  tr.  Agrij>pa>$  Van.  Artes 59  b,  Porpherie 
who  doth  muche  dispute  of  this  Theurgie  or  Magicke  of 
thinges  deuine  doth  finally  conclude  that  with  Theurgicall 
consecrations  mans  minde  may  be  made  apte  to  receaue 
Spirites  and  Angels.  1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  xv.  xlii. 
(1886)  392  There  is  yet  another  art,  which  is  called  Theurgie  J 
wherein  they  worke  by  good  angels.  1652  GAULE  Magastrom. 
xxvi,  Of  ceremoniall  magick  there  are  two  parts,  goetie 
and  theurgie.  1751  [see  GOETY].  1899  W.  R,  IscEC/rr.  Mys 
ticism  vii.  267  The  turbid  streams  of  theurgy  and  magic 
flowed  into  the  broad  river  of  Christian  thought  by  two 
channels — the  later  Neo-platonism,  and  Jewish  Cabbalism. 

2.  The   operation   of  a   divine  or  supernatural 
agency   in   human    affairs ;    the   effects  produced 
among  men  by  direct  divine  or  spiritual  action. 

1858  GLADSTONE  Homer  III.  564  We  stand  here  at  a  junc 
ture  in  the  poem,  where  Its  theurgy  supersedes  its  human 
mechanism.  1873  M.  ARNOLD  Lit.  <$•  Dogma  (1876)  167 
The  constant  tendency  of  popular  Christianity  to  add  to 
the  element  of  theurgy  and  thaumaturgy,  to  increase  and 
develope  it.  1878  GLADSTONE  Print,  Homer  86  The  Olym 
pian  court  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  whole  theurgy  of  Homer, 

Theutonicke,  obs.  form  of  TEUTONIC. 

f  Theve,  sb.    Obs.  rare-1.     The  first  element  of 


296 

THEYE-THOIW,  of  uncertain  derivation:  app.  Brush 
wood,  bush,  shrub ;  =  BRUSH  jtf.1  2. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parr.  490/2  Theve,  brusch  [v.  r.  brush  :  no 
Latin  equivalent  given], 

t  Theve,  v.  Oks.    Also  4  thef.     [ME.  a.  ON. 

fefa  to  smell,  to  sniff.  Cf.  THEP.|  trans.  To  smell. 
13..  Cursor  M.  23456  (Gott.)  In  Jns  lijf  has  man  gret 
liking.  .Suete  spiceri  to  theue  [Edin.  thef,  Cott.  fell  (=  fele), 
F.  last]  and  smell. 

Theves,  obs.  pi.  of  THEAVE,  THIEF. 

t  The-ve-thorn,  the  --thorn.  Obs.    Forms : 

i  thebanthorn,  pefan-,  J>eofe-,  Jrife-,  )>yfe-,  1-3 
J>efe)jorn,  3-5  theve-,  4  theoue,  thef-,  4-5  the- 
thorn(e;  (5  thewe-,  threw- thorn).  [Cogn.  with 
OHG.  depandorti  (Ahd.  Glossen  I.  237,  34).  Ety 
mology  of  first  element  uncertain. 

Grimm,  Kl.  Schr,  I.  246,  renders  defiandorn  'brenndorn  ', 
comparing  *deba>diba  Incendium',  in  the  Malb.  Gloss.  This 
might  refer  to  thorns  used  for  burning  or  kindling  a  fire. 
See  also  Van  Helten  in  P.  $  B.  Beitr.  XXV.  348.] 

Name  of  some  thorny  shrub. 

a.  In  OE.  and  ME.  glossaries  commonly  render 
ing  L.  rhammtS)  which  was  sometimes  in  late  and 
med.L.  applied  to  the  bramble  or  blackberry-bush, 
and  was  sometimes  glossed  by  whitethorn  or  haw 
thorn. 

The  sense  '  bramble  '  or  '  black  berry -bush  '  is  supported  by 
"L.  morus  in  Metr.  I'oc.  (which  has  this  sense  sometimes  in 
Pliny,  and  still  in  Romanic  langs.) ;  that  of  '  hawthorn  '  by 
the  red  fruit  of  Sinon.  Barthol.  (TJieve  thorn  could  not  be 
buckthorn,  the  late  botanical  identification  QfRhamnns  with 
buckthorn  being  merely  a  caprice  of  Linnxus,  without  any 
ancient  warrant.) 

a.  700  F.pinal  Gloss.  (O.  E.  T.)  880  Ramnust  thebanthorn. 
C7»5  Corpus  Gloss.  1710  Rantnus,  Seofe5orn.  c  1000  Sax. 
Leechd.  II.  312  Wib  bite  wyrcsealfe;  nim.  .  befan  J>orn.  Ibid. 
III.  56  Nim..3efeJ>orn.  c  1000  Ags.  Voc,  in  Wr.-Wulcker 
26g/2i  RamnuSi  coltetraeppe,  ^efanSorn.  CIOOO/ELFRIC 
I'oc.  ibid.  139/20 /i/i/wwwj,  bifeborn.  Ibid.  149/32 Ramnns% 
nel  sentix  vrsina,  Syfeborn.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  Iviifi].  10 
Ar-til  bai  undre-stande  bi-forn  Of  yon  re  thornes  of  theve. 
thorn  [1382  WYCLIF  theue  thorne,  Vulg.  rkamnuin],  13.. 
Heber  MS.  8336  In  Promp.  Parv.  490  note,  Nym  ttie 
floures  of  theoue-thorn.  01340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Ivii.  g 
Rammyn,^at  ^aicall  thefthprne,  hasswilke  a  kynd,  |>at  it  is 
first  soft,  and  sithen  turnys  it  in  til  thornes.  a  1387  Sinon. 
Barthol.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  36  Rampnus  est  frutex  spinosus 
ferens  rubeos  fructus,  i.  thethorne.  1388  WYCLIF  Judg.  ix. 
14  And  alle  trees  seiden  to  the  ramne  \gloss  ether  theue 
thorn  ;  Vttlg.  ad  rhamnum  t  1382  to  the  thorn],  Come  thou, 
and  be  lord  on  vs.  14..  Metr.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  629/6 
Morus,  thewe-thornys.  14..  Norn,  ibid,  715/35  Hec  raittritts, 
..a  thethorntre.  c  1450  Medulla  in  Cath.  Angl.  382  note, 
RamuitS)  a  whyte  thorne  or  a  thepe  [?  theve]  bushe.  1483 
Cath.  Angl.  382/2  A  Thethorne,  ratnfnus. 

b.  Sometimes  applied  to  the  gooseberry. 

In  Ps.  Ivii.  9,  the  two  i2th  c.  Anglo-Norman  Psalters  (ed. 
Fr.  Michel,  1860,  1876}  render  rhattmus  by  groseiller^grose' 
lit?)-,  gooseberry,  and  this  identification  is  found  in  some 
ME.  glossaries,  and  was  also  adopted  by  Theodore  Gaza, 
c  1450.  Cf,  also  FEA BERRY,  DAYBERRY,  possibly  dialectal 
alterations  of  the*berry  from  thethom. 

c  1265  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  558/29  Ramni,  i.  [Fr.]  gro- 
siler,  i.  [Eng.]  |?efe(>orn,  c  1450  Alphita  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  156 
Ra»!p>tust  gallice  griseler,  atiglicet  threwthorn.  [1862 
WRIGHT  Hist.  Dome st.  Mann.  296  In  the  dialect  of  Norfolk, 
gooseberries  are  still  called  theabes^  [Cf.  Thaptst  thepes 
gooseberries  (Eng.  Dial.  Diet.).] 

t  The'vis  ne-k.  Sc.  Obs.  =  f  Thiefs  neck ',  one 
fit  for  the  gallows:  a  term  of  opprobrium. 

In  quots.  represented  as  the  cry  of  the  tewhit  or  lapwing. 

c  1450  HOLLAND  f/oiulat  823  The  Tuchet  and  the  gukkit 
Golk...CalHt  him  [the  Rook]  thryss  thevisnek,  to  thrawe  in 
a  widdy.  1549  Contfl.  Scot.  vi.  39  The  tuechilis  cryit  theuis 
nek,  quhen  the  piettis  clattrit, 

Thew  (bi«),  s/>.1  Forms:  1-3  peaw,  j)eau,  (i 
•5eow),  2-3  J)88w,  2-5  pew,  pewe,  3  peauw, 
peuw,  pesew,  peu,  4  theaw,  4-5  theu,  thue, 
4-9  thewe,  (5  thegh),  4-  thew.  [OE.  }£aw** 
OS.  than  usage,  custom,  habit,  OHG.  than  (dan] 
discipline.  Not  recorded  outside  WGer.  langs. 
Ulterior  etymology  uncertain.] 

fl.  A  custom,  usage,  general  practice  (e.  g.  of  a 
people,  community,  or  class).  Obs. 

Beow ulf  360  CuJ?e  he  du^uoe  beaw.  £893  K.  ALFRED 
Oros.  i.  x.  §  2  Sibban  waes  hiera  J>eaw.  cg$oLindisf.Gosp. 
John  xix.  40  Sua  3eau  Iu5eum  [R-ushiv.  oeow  iudea,  Ags. 
Gosp.  iudea  J?[e]aw,  Hatton  G.  iudea  bsew]  is  bybyr^e. 
c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  How.  47  Wich  beau  was  on  be  olde  laje, 
Ibid,,  Swich  ^>eu  wes  bi  ban  da3en, 

fb.  //.  Customs  ordained ;  ordinances.  Obs. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P,  E.  544  In  de-voydynge  J>e  vylanye 
batvenkquysthisbewez.  Ibid.i$$.  i624QuARLEs  Job\\\.  7 
Thy  sacred  Thewes,  and  sweet  Instructions,  did  Helpe  those 
were  falling,  rays'd  up  such  as  slid. 

f  2.  A  custom  or  habit  of  an  individual ;  manner 
of  behaving  or  acting;  hence,  a  personal  quality 
(mental  or  moral) ;  a  characteristic,  attribute, 
trait.  Chiefly  in  //.  Obs. 

c  888  K.  ^EI.FRF.D  Boeth.  xxvii.  §  2  Wisdom.. selces  godes 
beawes  he  £efyll3  bone  ^>e  hine  Iufa3.  ^893  —  Oros. 
vi.  xiv.  §  i  He  waes  swibe  yfel  monn  ealra  peawa.  971 
Blickl.  Horn.  217  Waes  he  swi3e  ^ebungen  on  his  3eawum. 
c  1000  /ELFRIC  Gen,  xxxi.  5  Ic  xeseo  on  eowres  fader 
peawum,  bat  he  nys  swa  wel  wid  me  geworht.  f  1200 
ORMIN  7328,  I  djerne  unnclene  pohht  &  psew.  c  1205  I  JAY, 
6361  Morpidus  ..  Monnene  strengest  Of  maine  and  of 
peauwe.  c  1230  Hali  Meid.  3  Euch  meiden  pat  haue5 
nieidene  pea  wes.  a  1300  Cursor  Af.  1947  {Cott.)  To  doghty 
thues  lok  pou  pe  gif.  1382  WYCLIF  i  Cor.  xv.  33  Forsoth 
yuele  spechis  corumpen  (or  distroyen)  goode  thewis  (or 


THEW. 

vertues).      1411  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  211  A  man 

may  not  fynde  in  no  beste,  custume  ne  thegh,  wyche  Is 
noghtinaman.  1456  S»G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  120 
The  vertues  cardinalis..reule  of  all  vertues  and  gude  thewis 
as  kingis.  1508  DUNBAR  Ttta  Mariit  IVewen  119  Full  of 
eldnyng .  .and  anger,  and  all  euill  thewis.  1559  Mirr.  Mag., 
Dk.  Clarence  xviii,  In  vertuous  thewes.  1590  SPEKSRR 
F.  Q,  ii.  x.  59  Helena,  .in  all  godly  thewes  and  goodly  pray.se 
Did  far  excell.  180$  SOUTHF.Y  Madoc  11.  xviii,  In  martial 
thewes  and  manly  discipline,  To  train  the  sons  of  Owen. 

fb.  Without  qualification:  A  good  quality  or 

habit ;  a  virtue ;  courteous  or  gracious  action.   Obs. 

ciaos  LAY.  300  J>is  child  leuede  &  wel  ipei,  &  peweas 

[4:1275  peuwes]  hit  luuede.     a  1225  Ancr.  R.  278  pes  peau 

[humility]  is  alre  beauwene  moder.      c  1250   Gen.   fy  EA: 

,    2757  Hu  a  ?unge  man,  at  te  welle[n]  Dewe  and  wursipe  hem 

dede.     13. .   Cursor  M.  20096  (Cott.)  A  man  o  mekenes  and 

0  theu.     1357    Lay  Folks  Catech.  406  The  third  vertu  or 
thew  is  charite.    1:1400  Em  are  58  She  thaw^th  [=  taw^t] 
hyt  curtesye  and  thewe,  Golde  and  sylke  for  to  sewe.     1575 

,  GASCOIGNE  Notes  Instr.  in  Steele  Gl.  etc.  (Arb.)  37  This 
poeticall  license ..  turkeneth  all  things  at  pleasure,  for 

i    example,  ydone  for  done., thewes  for  good  partes  or  good 

!    qualities. 

3.  //.  Physical  good  qualities,  features,  or  per- 

'    sonal  endowments.     ^  a.  generally  (e.  g.  the  fair 
features  or  lineaments  of  a  woman).  Obs. 
1567  TURBERV.  Ovid's  Epist.  xv.  N  iv  b,  Doost  thou  thinke 

!  ..that  doltish  silly  man,  The  thewes  of  Helens  passing 
forme,  may  Judge,  or  throughly  scan?  Ibid,  xviii.  Qvj, 

1  leaue  her    thewes  vntoucht,  Wherein  she  may  compare 
With heauenly  peeres, such  feature  fals  Onearthliecreatures 

•  rare, 

b.  The    bodily    powers    or   forces   of    a   man 

•  (L.   vires\  might,   strength,   vigour;    in  Shaks., 
bodily  proportions,  lineaments,  or  parts,  as  indicat- 

'  ing  physical  strength ;  in  modern  use  after  Scott, 
muscular  development,  associated  with  sinews,  and 
hence  materialized  as  if  —  muscles  or  tendons. 

1566  NUCE  tr.  Seneca's  Octazna  i.  iv.  B  iij  b,  Ere  while 
thilke  wretch  recoyleth  backe  againe,  And  to  my  thews  for 
ayde  retyres  amaine.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  /I',  m.  ii.  276 
Care  I  for  the  Limbes,  the  Thewes,  the  stature,  bulke,  and 
bigge  assemblance  of  a  man  ?  giue  mee  the  spirit.  1601  — 
Jul.  C,  i.  iii.  81  Romans  now  Haue  Thewes,  and  Limbes, 
like  to  their  Ancestors.  1602  —  Ham.  i.  iii.  12  Nature 
cressant  does  not  grow  alone,  In  thewes  and  Bulke.  1791 
COWPER  Odyss.  xvii.  271  He  should  on  bulkier  thewes 
Supported  stand  [cf.  POPE  ibid.  264  If  any  labour  those  big 
joints  could  learn].  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  iii,  My  fellow, 
traveller,  to  judge  by  his  thewes  and  sinews,  was  a  man  who 
might  have  set  danger  at  defiance.  1843  LYTTON  Last 
Bar,  \,  yi,  A  man  who  values  his  kind  mainly  by  their  thews 
and  their  sinews.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  ciii.  31, 1  felt  tlie 
thews  of  Anakim,  The  pulses  of  a  Titan's  heart.  1887 
Miss  BRADDON  Like  <$•  Unlike  i,  Nature  has  been  kinder  to 
your  brother  in  the  matter  of  thew  and  sinew. 

c.  fig.  Applied  to  cords  or  ropes. 

1851  MELVILLE  The  ll'hale  xvi.  I.  m  (Descr.  of  a  sfa'fl, 
Bulwarks  . .  garnished  . .  with  the  long,  sharp  teeth  of  the 
sperm  whale,,  .to  fasten  her  old  hempen  thews  and  tendons 
to.  Those  thews  ran  not  through  base  blocks  of  land  wood, 
but  deftly  travelled  through  sheaves  of  sea-ivory. 

tThew  (J>i«)T^-2  Obs.  Also  3-4  theu,  3-6 
thewe.  [Known  before  1250  :  etymology  obscure  ; 
app.  from  THEW  v,t  in  sense  *  chastise* ;  but  OE. 
fywant  J>towan  *  to  press,  squeeze,  compress*  is 
also  a  possible  source.  The  forms  are  identical 
with  contemporary  ones  of  THEW  sb^\ 

Name  of  an  instrument  or  apparatus  of  punish 
ment  ordained,  instead  of  the  pillory,  for  women ; 
often  identified  with  the  CUCKING-STOOL.  Also  in 
comb,  thewpenny  (cf.  BURGHAL-PENNY). 

The  med.L.  equivalent  was  colltstrigiuin,  i.e.  an  iron 
collar  compressing  and  confining  the  neck. 

1275 Rot. Hundred.  (1818)  II.302/2(Bassetlaw,  Notts) Tem- 
pore  dominl  Walteri  de  Gray  [a  i256)..levatum  fuit  le  theu 
primo  in  villis  ejusdem  Archiepiscopi .  .jam  xxx  annis  elapsis. 
1287  Pltic.  de  Quo  lirarranto  (1818)  n/i  Ibi  habet  tantum- 
modo  tumberellum  et  thewe.  Ibid.  11/2  Cum  soca  et  saka 
..boruhapeny  et  theupeny.  1290-1  Ipsivich  Domesday 
Ixxiv.  in  Blk,  Bk.  Admir.  (Rolls)  II.  164  Feinmes  qe  sunt 
communs  fenceresses.. seyent  eles  chastiez  par  la  juyse  qe 
[est]  apele  le  theu.  1364  Lett.-Bk.  G.  London  If.  137 
Consideratum  fuit.. quod  pratfata  Alicia  subhiat  judicium 
culHstr'  pro  mulieribus  inde  ordinal'  vocata  la  Thewe  [tr. 
Riley  Mem.  (1868)  319  That  the  said  Alice  should  undergo 
the  punishment  of  the  pillory  for  women  ordained,  called 
the  thewe.]  1391  Ibid.  H.  If.  258!),  Quod  eadem  Isabella 
ponatur  super  le  Thewe  pro  mulieribus  ordinal',  .ibidem 
moratura  per  unam  horam  die!  [tr.  ibid.  526,  that  she  should 
be  put  upon  the  thewe,  for  women  ordained,  for  one  hour  of 
the  day].  ^1440  Promp.  Parv.  490/2  Thewe,  or  pylory, 
collistrigium.  c  1450  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  60  Y«  sayd 
Burgese  schall  ..  ordan  a  pelory  and  a  thew,  lawfull  and 
strang.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  382/2  A  Thewe,  tripotheum  (A. 
Collistrigium^  et  cetera}.  15..  in  MS.  Harl.  2115  If.  77 
Punire  per  iudicium  de  Thewe,  hoc  est  ponere  eas  super 
Scabellum  vocatum  CoJcestolle.  1533  Sitrtees  Misc.  (1888) 
34  She  shalnot  chyde  ne  6yte,..oppen  ridyng  of  the  jebit, 
or  thew, aboute  the  towne.  1577  HARRISON  England  ii.  xix. 
(1877)  i.  310  It  is  not  lawfull  for  anie  subject,. to.  .set  vp 
furels,  tumbrell,  thew,  or  pillorie.  1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5), 
TheiV)  an  old  Word  for  a  Cucking  Stool. 

Thew,  sb.?> and  v.1  ME.  form  of  THEOWJ&  andz>. 

t  Tliew,  v.*  Obs.  In  early  ME.  peewen,  pa. 
pple.  i-J>aewed,  i-peuwed.  [app.  f.  OE.  ftaw, 
THEW  sb.^~\  trans.  To  instruct  in  morals  or  man 
ners;  to  discipline,  train,  instruct,  chastise. 

(In  quots.  a  1225  and  c  1365  it  may  possibly  represent  or  be 
influenced  by  OE.  ^ywan^  fifaant  fifoivan  to  press,  oppress, 
repress,  threaten,  rebuke,  which  otherwise  does  not  appear  to 
have  come  down  into  M  Iv) 
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e  1200  ORMIN  6217,  &  junnc  birr|>  nimenn  mikell  gom  To 
baewenn  aunnkerr  chilldre.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  268  (MS,  T.) 
Tu  ne  schuldest  nout  tuhten,  ne  chasten  pi  meiden  uor  hire 
guiles,  ne  peawe  bine  servanz.  c  1305  Pilat  57  in  E.  E.  P* 
(1862)  112  po  b'emperour  ihurde  pat  he  mi^te  bat  lipere 
folc  so  pewe,  He  ne  huld  non  so  queynte  man  as  he  huld 
pe  schrewe.  c  1429  HOCCLF.VE  Learn  to  Die  83  And  thee 
the  bettre  for  to  thewe,  The  misterie  of  my  lore  y  shal  the 
shewe.  1625  GILL  Sacr.  Philos.  iv.  53  Although  some 
Fathers  were  no  better  Cosmographers  then  to  think  this  ; 
yet  for  the  most  part  they  were  better  thewed  [?instructed, 
or  mannered! 

Thewed  (J>i«d),  ///.  a.  Also  2  peaud,  3-4 
peu  e)d,  3  i-peewed,  i-peuwed.  [Orig.  pa.  pple. 
of  THEW  v.,  but  app.  often  treated  as  f.  THEW 


t  1.  Trained,  instructed  in  morals  or  manners  ; 
having  qualities  or  manners  (of  a  specified  kind). 
Chiefly  in  compounds,  as  ill-thewed,  WELL-THEWED, 
etc.,  -mannered,  -conditioned,  -natured. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  How,  41  pe  wise  man  and  bat  wel  beaud 
child  habbe5  booe  on  la^e.  c  1205  LAY.  6536  He  wes  swiSe 
sooTest  and  swi5e  wel  iSaswed  [c  1275  i-peuwed].  c  1374 
CHAUCER  Compl.  Mars  180  My  lady  is.  .so  wel  fortuned  and 
thewed  That  thorow  the  worlde  her  goodnesse  is  yshewed. 
c  1440  Pallad.  on  Hush.  iv.  856  [Foals]  So  thewed  that  from 
high  quyete  &  reste  Anoon  they  may  be  stered  forto  prike. 
1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Anns  (S.T.S.)  150  Men.  .full  of 
vicis,  ryotous  and  evil  thewit.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  II.  vi.  26 
Vet  would  not  seeme  so  rude,  and  thewed  ill  As  to  despise 
so  curteous  seeming  part.  1596  —  Hymne  in  Hon.  Beautie 
138  A  beauteous  soule,  with  faire  conditions  thewed. 
t  b,  spec.  Having  good  qualities  or  manners. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8425  pe  child  es  theud  [v.  rr.  theued, 
bewed]  and  mild  o  mode,  Lok  bat  he  haf  maister  god.  13.  . 
Ibid.  27632  (Fairf.)  If  poll  be  pewed  al-so  curtaise,  pen  atte 
first  I  wille  pe  praise.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  733  A.a.  1 
blessed  be  bow,.,  so  boner  &  pewed.  [<zi6ox  ?  MARSTON 
Pasquil  fy  Kath.  m.  16  Nay,  good  Thewte  hart  :  good  kind 
lacke,  stay.] 

2.  Having  thews  or  muscles  (of  a  specified  kind). 

1864  WEBSTER  s.  v.,  A  well-thewed  limb.  1865  SWINBURNE 
Chastelard  i.  ii.  34  Do  you  know  that  lord  With  sharp-set 
eyes?  and  him  with  huge  thewed  throat?  Ibid,  iv.  i.  116 
\  ou  have  a  heart  thewed  harder  than  my  heart.  1881  C.  DE 
KAY  Vis.  Nimrod  iv.  71  A  fearful  beast  .  .  Amazing  thewed, 
with  fourfold  plate-like  horns. 

fThewedly,  adv.  Ol>s.  rare-1,  [f.  prec.  + 
-LT^.]  In  a  well-mannered  way;  virtuously. 

13..  Cursor  M.  28663  (Colt.)  Charite..biddes  vs  bath  in 
gode  and  ill  Theudli  [v.  r.  trewly]  thole  vr  lauerds  wille. 

t  Thewfdl,  a.  Obs.  [f.  THEW  rf.l  +  -FUL.] 
Kull  of  or  characterized  by  good  qualities;  good, 
virtuous,  moral. 

c  1205  LAY.  1797  Heo  godd  thonkeden  mid  beu-fulle 
worden.  01225  Ancr.  R.  422  Talked  mid  ouer  meidenes 
and  mid  beaufule  talen  schurted  ou  to-gederes,  c  1230  Hali 
Meid.  45  \Vi5ute  o5er  god  &  pawfulle  mihtes.  13..  Cursor 
M.  2337  (Cott.)  For  (AbramJ  was  theuful  [F.  curtays,  G.,  Tr. 
meke]  bath  and  hind.  Ibiil.  2665  A  theuful  [G.,  Tr.  holy] 
takynyng  for  to  ken  At  tuin  yow  wit  fra  ober  men. 

Thewless  (bi»-les),  a.  Now  only  Sc.  [f. 
THEW  rf.i  +  -LESS.  Cf.  THOWLESS.] 

1  1.  Destitute  of  morals  or  virtue  ;  vicious,  im 
moral  :  •=  THOWLESS  I.  Obs. 

a  1327  Pol,  Songs  (Camden)  255  For  lust  hath  leve,  the 
lond  is  theweles.  1513  DOUGLAS  ^neis  iv.  Prol.  163  Sic 
thewles  lustis  [sail  returne]  in  bittir  pane  and  wo. 

2.  Without  energy,  inert,  spiritless  :  =  THOW 
LESS  2. 

1895  CROCKETT  Men  of  Moss-Hags  1,  He  was  a  quiet, 
thewless,  pleasantly  conforming  man.  1896  SNOWDEN  Web 
of  Weaver  vL  72,  I  seemed  to  stand  thewless.  1900 
C.  MURRAY  Hatnewith  85  Like  some  puir  dwinin'  thewless 
wicht  \Vi'  death  in  view.  1904  Dundee  Advertiser  13  June 
8/1  That  the  '  thewless  '  and  '  wastrel  '  class  be  relegated 
to  labour  colonies  there  to  work  out  their  own  salvation. 

Thewness.  rare.  [f.  THEW  rf.1  +  -NESS.] 
t  a.  Virtue.  Obs.  b.  Vigour,  robustness. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn,  177  Wunderful  is  ure  louerd  on 

eunesse.  1860  W.  J.  C.  MUIR  Pagan  or  Christian  274 
Real  wealth  lies  in  the  sinewy  force  of  moral  thewness. 

Thewtill,  obs.  variant  of  THWITTLE. 

Thewy  ()>i»'i)>  <*.  rare.  [f.  THEW  si>.1  3  b  +  -Y.] 
Having  well-developed  thews  ;  muscular,  brawny. 

1845  o.  JUDD  Margaret  I.  x,  There  were.  .broad,  hard 
hands  in  kid  gloves  :  thewy,  red  elbows,  .in  lace  ruffles. 

They  (S'1),  pen  .  pron.  Forms  :  see  below. 
[Early  ME.  lei  (in  Ormin/f#),a.  ON  ./«'->•,  nom. 
pi.  masc.  of  the  simple  demonstrative  sd,  sii,  fat 
(=  OE./<f,  ME./5,/<f),  which  in  ON.  filled  the 
place  of  the  lost  plural  of  the  3rd  pers.  pron.  :  cf. 
Norw.,  MSw.,  Sw.,  MDa.,  Da.  de,  '  they  ',  In  OE. 
the  3rd  pers.  pron.  had  its  own  plural  hi,  hie, 
hi&,  h(o,  which  continued  in  extreme  southern 
dialect  to  about  1400,  and  in  the  oblique  cases  a 
century  longer  :  see  Hi  2,  HEM  pron.,  HER  pass. 
pron.2  But  even  in  OE.  the  function  of  hi  was 
largely  shared  by  the  pi.  demonstrative  fd  '  those  ', 
ME.  northern  pa,  midl.  and  south,  po:  see  THO 
dent.  pron.  i.  The  Trin.  Coll.  Homilies,  ci  200, 
have  both  hie  and  pei,  but  only  hem,  her(e  for 
'them,  their'.  Ormin,  ^1200,  has  always  pe)) 
in  the  nom.,  but  often  Aemm  axAheore,  here,  beside 
pe))m  anApejjre.  Between  1  300  and  1  500  the  Norse 
forms  gradually  displaced  the  original  prono 
minal  :  in  Caxton's  earlier  works  we  find  thei,  hem, 
VOL.  IX. 
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Air,  and  in  the  later  thei,  theim,  their.     See  HE, 
Hi  *,  THO  dem.  pron.'] 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

3  (Orm.)  pe}3,  (te53),  3  *ei,  3-5  )>ei,  pai  (tai), 
pey,  4  (J)i,  py),  4-6  thei,  thai  (unstressed  fe,  the), 
4-j(Sc.  -9)  thay,  (5  peje,  dey,  5-6  yei,6-7  thee), 
4-  they. 

c  1200  ORMIN  125-7,  &  swa  be»  leddenn  heore  lif  Till  bait 
tes?  waerenn  aide,  patt  naffdenn  peft  burrh  be^re  streon  Ne 
sune  child  ne  dohhterr.  £1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  189  For 
ban  be  bei  neh^ie  wunien.  c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  573  Mete 

?uorbt  oei  mitten  liuen.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  19044  (Edin.) 
Ikane  als  tai  sa;  mistir  haue.  c  1300  Havelok  414  In  be 
caste!,  .per  pei  sperd  wore  ;  per  he  greten  ofte  sore,  c  1300 
E.  E.  Psalter  xxi.  5  Oure  fadres  in  be  hoped  bai.  c  1330  R. 
RRUNNE&fcrow.  Wace  (Rolls)  2745pey5ede  spiandeher^  t>er. 
Ibid.  2747  pay  wyste  alle  at  ones,  c  1375  Cursor  M.  2243 
(Fairf.)  Quen  thay . .  had  fest  be  gronde,  pe  werke  thai  raised. 
1382  WYCLIF  Matt.  vi.  5  Thei  han  resseyued  her  meede. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  40  To  telle  yow  al  the  condicion  Of 
ech  of  hem.  .whiche  they  were  and  of  what  degree.  1:1400 
Rule  St.  Benet  10  Yeme  baim,  pat  lay  fol}  be  wordis  of 

§od.  c  1400  Brut  83  Thei  of  Normandye,  Gascoigne  ^ 
paigne.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8008  When  the  knewen  all 
the  cause,  bo  kynges  bydene,  All  denyede  it  anon,  a  1425 
Cursor  W.  5042  (Trin.)  Into  egipte  soone  coom  bey.  14. . 
in  Hist.  Coll.  Citizen  London  (Camden)  213  To  set  the 
pavys  where  the  lykyd.  c  1440  Geneiydes  2633  So  fought 
still,  c  1550  CHEKF.  Matt.  xxvi.  15  Yei  appointed  him 


boun.    a  1584  MoNTCOMBRIKCAtfrnV  <$•£/«  541  Thay  get  na 
credit  quhair  we  come. 
B,  Signification. 

I.  1.  As  pronoun  of  the  third  person  plural, 
nom.  case;  the  plural  of  he,  she,  or  //:  The  persons 
or  things  in  question,  or  last  mentioned. 

r  1200-  [see  A.],  c  laoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  39  Here  orf  be 
bei  leswued  on  halie  larspelle.  £1330  R.  BRUNXE  Chron. 
Wace  (Rolls)  4990  pritty  ober  wyj>  hym  J?ey  went.  13.. 
Cursor  M.  800  (G.)  For  scham  bay  stode  bath  and  quakid. 
c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnet  ofAymon  xii.  301  Lete  theym  shyfte 
hardely,  they  two  togyder.  r  1550 — 121584  [see  A.].  1707 
E.  WARD  Hud.  Rediv,  II.  v.  27  They're  Rogues,  as  sure 
as  Light's  in  Heaven.  1838  RUSKIN  Ess.  Music  $•  Paint. 
§  24  Wks.  1903  I.  285  If  others  do  not  follow  their  example, 
— the  more  fools  they.  1846  GROTE  Greece  i.  xxi.  II.  175 
They  two  were  the  framers  of  all  Grecian  theogony.  1909 
J.  W,  jENKiNSON.&r/tfrrw.  Kmbryol.  28  The  plane  in  which 
they  all  lie. 

b.  Sometimes  used  where  literary  Eng.  has  the 
objective  THEM.  Now  only  dial,  or  illiterate. 

[<- 1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  391  No  man  lawfully  may., 
mmystre  hem  save  bai,  Cf.  S\VE#refl.  i  b.]  t68iT.  FLAT- 
MAN  Heraclitus  Ridens  No.  37  (1713)  I.  239  An  Officer, 
who  is  sworn  not  to  permit  any  Person  to  speak  with  them, 
or  they  with  any  Body.  1688  Ln.  DELAMER  Wks.  (1694)27 
That  will  only  tend  to  render  both  you  and  they  uneasie. 
1890  A.  GISSJNG  Vill.  Hampden  I.  iv.  102, 1  don't  understand 
anything  about  they.  1890  A.  C.  BICKLEY  Surrey  Hills  \, 
i.  12  It  *ud  be  a  sight  better  if  *ee  kept  they  to  hissen. 

f  o.  They  are  (or  were)  was  formerly  used  (in 
stead  of  the  earlier  it  are,  it  were,  mod.  it  is,  it 
was  :  see  IT  B.  2)  to  introduce  a  plural  sb,  about 
which  some  statement  is  made  by  a  relative  clause 
following. 

a  1716  SOUTH  Scrm.  (1823)  I.  437  The  scripture  vouches 
Solomon  for  the  wisest  of  men  :  and  they  are  his  Proverbs 
that  prove  him  so.  Ibid.  IV.  420  They  were  the  sins  and 
apostasies  of  their  souls,  for  the  reformation  of  which  he 
plagued  them.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  IV.  375 
They  are  the  abandoned  people  in  the  house  who  keep  thee 
up  to  a  resolution  against  her.  a  1838  PUSEY  Parock.  Sernt. 
(1883)  III.  223  They  are  our  own  self-chosen  employments, 
..which  hinder  prayer. 

2.  Often  used  in  reference  to  a  singular  noun  made 
universal  by  every^  any,  no,  etc.,  or  applicable  to 
one  of  either  sex  (  =  *  he  or  she  '). 

See  Jespersen  Progress  in  Lang.  §  24. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  163  b.  Yf..a  psalme 
scape  ony  persone,  or  a  lesson,  or  else  y*  they  omyt  one 
verse  or  twayne.  1535  FISHER  Ways  j>erf.  Relig.  ix.  Wks. 
(1876)  383  He  neuer  forsaketh  any  creature  vnlesse  they 
before  haue  forsaken  them  selues.  1749  FIELDING  Tom 
Jones  viii.  xi,  Every  Body  fell  a  laughing,  as  how  could 
they  help  it.  1759  CHESTERF.  Lett.  IV.  ccclv.  170  If  a 
person  is  born  of  a.  .gloomy  temper.. they  cannot  help  it. 
1835  WHEWELL  in  Z./)fc(i88i)  173  Nobody  can  deprive  us  of 
the  Church,  if  they  would.  1858  BACKHOT  Lit.  Stud.  (1879) 
II.  206  Nobody  fancies  for  a  moment  that  they  are  reading 
about  anything  beyond  the  pale  of  ordinary  propriety.  1866 
RTSKIN  Crown  Wild  Olives' §  38  (1873)  44 


does  anything  wel 
THEMSELVES 


.....  Now,  nobody 
that  they  cannot  help  doing.     1874  (see 


3.  As  indefinite  pronoun  :  People  in  general ;  any 
persons,  not  including  the  speaker ;  people.  (Cf. 
ONE  pron.  2 1 ,  and  OE.  man,  ME.  men,  me,  G.  man, 
F.  on.)  Often  in  phrase  they  say  -=  people  say,  it 
is  said. 

Much  used  colloquially  and  dialectally  instead  of  the 
passive  voice. 


1581  ALLF.N  Martyrd.  Campion  (1908)  in  Sent  to  prison 
upon  suspition  of  Papistry,  as  they  terme  the  Catnolike 
faith.  1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  iv.  i.  254  To  strange  sores 
strangely  they  straine  the  cure,  a  1637  B.  JONSON  I'.ood- 
ifi/e't  Ale  (Athensium  i  Oct.  1004),  My  pock. hold  Face, 
they  say,  appeard  to  some  Just  like  a  dry  and  burning  hony 
combe.  1671  LADY  MARY  BERTIE  in  nth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Com  m.  App.  v.  23  They  say  the  King  hath  put  out  a  Procla 


mation  to  forbid  maskerade-.  1756-7  tr.  Kiysler's  Trar. 
(1760)  II.  64  They  still  shew  here  the  three  cells  in  which 
Cosmo. .used  frequently  to  retire.  1884  Munch.  Exam. 
17  May  s/i  In  India  and  in  Holland  they '  cure '  tobacco 
fairly  well.  1896  M.  FIELD  Atlila  11.  49  He  shall  be 
scourged  With  the  iron-knotted  lash  they  use  for  slaves. 
Mod.  They  do  the  passage  to  America  now  in  5  days. 

II.  4.  As  demonstrative  pronoun,  chiefly  as 
antecedent:  =  THOSE  I.  2,  4.  Somewhat  arch. 

1382  WYCLIF  Matt.  v.  10  Blessid  be  thei  that  suffren 
persecucioun  for  ri^twisnesse,  for  the  kyngdam  of  heuenes  is 
herun.  £1400  Brut  Ixxiii.  69  pai  wibin  kepte  be  toune. 
1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xvn.  i.  689  They  within  were  putte 
to  the  werse.  1539  BIBLE  (Great)  2  Kings  vi.  16  For  they 
that  be  with  vs,  are  moo  then  they  that  be  with  them.  1630 
A*.  Jo/inson's  Kingd.  A;-  Conuiiw.  130  The  shops. .nothing 
so  full  of  wares,  nor  so  rich,  as  they  of  London.  1691  tr. 
Einiliannets  Observ.  Journ.  Ntiplcs  200  They  are  they 
that  have  all  the  Nobility  at  command.  1803  WORDSW. 
Rob  Roy's  Grave  39  The  good  old  rule  Sufficeth  them,  the 
simple  plan,  That  they  should  take,  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can.  1847  TENNYSON  1'rincess 
i.  143  And  they  that  know  such  things,  .would  call  them 
masterpieces. 

b.  Also  obj.,  instead  of  them:  cf.  ib.  (Now  dial.) 

c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnt's  of  Aytnon  iii.  90  Reynawde.  .made 
all  they  that  were  wyth  hym.  .to  be  hanged.  111553  t~*D^i-l- 
Koyster  D.  in.  v.  (Arb.)  57  And  as  for  all  they  that  woulde 
do  you  wrong.  1900  NORWAY  Parson  I'eter  iv.  108  The 
devil  damn  they  that  keeps  me  here. 

5.  As  demonstrative  adj.  =  THOSE  II.  2,  4  ;  but 
often  in  weaker  sense,  =  THE  (//.).  Now  dial. 
(In  the  Sc.  quots.  perh.  meant  for/a,  tha, mod. ^c. 
THAK.) 

a.  Qualifying  a  sb.  in  the  nominative  cnse. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2091  So  pei  \v.r.  be]  ssrewe  robeours 
abbe  hor  wille.  13..  Cursor  M.  1423  (Cott.)  Stil  ai  stod 
bai  [G.  pa,  7'.  bo]  wandes  thre.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  v. 
(Johannes)  180  pai  men.,  pat  sa  set  bar  appetyte  In  Riches. 
1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform.  i\ .  76  How  that  thay  bucheouris 
blew  me  in  the  air.  1877  I*  J.  JENNINGS  Field  Pathsvu.  45 
They  rooks  as  you  see  on  biirson's  place. 

b.  (Qualifying  a  sb.  in  the  objective  case. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  iv.  (Jacobus)  324  And  folow  bai  bese 
[oxen],  till  bai  blyne  Of  bar  .-uvne  wil.  c  1400  Destr.  ?><',!' 
1024  pen  he  lacches  his  leue  and  bai  lordes  Jjonkit.  142211-. 
ScciTla  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  160  Fore  thay  thre  causis,  I 
leue  of  that  matiere.  1456  SIK  G.  HAYK/.ICC  Arms  iS.T.S.) 
82  For  the  occasioun  of  thai  weris.  £1470  HKNHY  U'allace 
1.  57  Thai  landis  thane  he  clamde  as  heretage.  1552  Reg. 
Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  136  He  suld  be  Commissar  in  they 
pairtis.  i5o6I-)Ai.RYMrLE tr.  Leslfi'sfti'st.Scot.iS.T.S.]  I.  10 
The  inhabitours  of  thay  pairtes.  1885  G.  M.  FKNN  Patience 
U'ins  (1886)  130  A  set  o'  fullish  boys  as  plays  they  tricks. 
1905  F.  YOUNG  Sands  Pleas.  I.  iii,  Some  o'  they  Cockney 
labourers  began  grumbling. 

They,  obs.  f.  THIGH,  THOUGH.    Theyf,  obs.  f. 
THIEF.     Theyfage,  error  for  theyfish,  THIEVISH. 
fTJieyght,  i.e.  the  eighth':  see  TH-,  TH'  I. 
1536  Cal.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin  (1889) 400  Kyng  Henri  theyght. 

Theyn(e,  theynne,  obs.  ff.  THANE,  THEN. 

Theynt,  b-,  obs.  3rd  pers.  sing,  of  THINK  v± 

Theyrd,  Theyves:  see  THIRD,  THEAVE. 

Thi,  pi,  obs.  form  of  THE,  THEY,  THIGH,  THY. 

Thiacetate  to  Thiamine  :  see  THIO-. 

II  ThiaSUS,  thiasOS  (bai-ascs,  -psl .  Gr.  Antiq. 
[L.  thiasus,  a.  Gr.  fiaaos  the  Bacchic  dance.]  A 
company  assembled  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  one 
of  the  gods  (esp.  of  Bacchus)  with  dancing  and 
singing.  So  Thiasarch  (Jwi-asaak)  [ad.  Gr. 
Oiaadpxis],  the  leader  of  the  thiasus  ;  Thi'asite 
(-ait),  Thi-asote  (-<wt)  [ad.  Gr.  ftao-irr/s,  ftao-iTj/s], 
a  member  of  the  thiasus. 

1820  W.  TOOKE  tr.  Lucian  I.  569  note,  The  president  of  it 
was  styled  a  thiasarch.  1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mailer's 
Anc.  Art  §  390  (ed.  2)  507  Representations  of  Dionysus  and 
his  thiasotes..were  got  up.  Ibid.  §  367.  460  Dionysus 
bringing  back  Hephasstus  in  the  thiasus  (at  which  are  also 
Marsyas  and  Comcedia).  1873  Conteiiifi.  Rev.  XXI.  568 
The  '  eranists  '  are  termed  '  thiasotes  '  or  '  thiasites  '. 

Thibet,  Thibetan  :  see  TIBET,  etc. 

Thible,  dial,  variant  of  THIVKI,. 

Thic,  obs.  form  of  1  HICK  ;  dial.  var.  of  THILK. 

Thioh,  Thlcht,  Sc.  forms  of  THIGH,  THIGHT. 

Thick  (bik),  a.  (sb.)  Forms :  I  Uiooe,  (3 
pink),  *hikke,  peck,  (9  dial,  theok),  3-5  p-, 
thikke,  3-6  p-,  thycke,  3-  7  p-,  thioke,  4  thio, 
thiko,  4-5  p-,  thykve,  thykke,  pik,  4-6  thik, 
thikk,  5  thek,  p-,thike,  5-6  thyok,(7  thigge),  4- 
thiek.  [OE.  piece  =  OS.  thikki (J)u.  dik),  OHG. 
dicchi  (G.  dick),  ON.  pykkr,  beside  pjokki  (Da. 
tyk,  Sw.  tjok,  tjock),  Goth.  *piqits  :-O  Tent. 
*pik(K)if,  fern.  fik(k,wi- ;  cf.  Ir.,  Gael.  Hugh 
(<  *ligu-) ;  ulterior  etymology  uncertain.] 

L  L  Having  relatively  great  extension  between 
the  opposite  surfaces  or  sides ;  of  comparatively 
large  measurement  through :  as  a  thick  wall,  board, 
or  plank, a  thick  stem,  post, or  stick;  a  thick  stratum 
or  seam  of  coal,  a  thick  layer  of  fat  or  coating  of 
paint,  thick  cloth,  etc.  Opposed  to  thin ;  distinct 
from  /o«^and  broad:  cf.  sense  2. 

£888  K.  jEtFRED  Botth.  xxxv.  §  4  Hi  wolilon  wilan  hu 
heah  hit  waere  to  oaem  heofone,  &  hu  oicce  .se  hefon  W£ere 
&  hu  faest.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  1 1.  200  Leje  on  bone  bic- 
cestanclatSobSeonfel.  ciaxoRuleSt.  Benet\v. (Ixjgeman) 
91  Culam  I  —  cowl]  on  wintre  piece  on  sumere  pinne.  01225 
Ancr.  K.  50  pe  blake  clo3.  .is  biccure  a^ein  be  wind,  c  1375 
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THICK. 

St.  Leg.  Saints  vii.  (Jacobus)  753  He  saw  a  wal  wes  fow 
thyke.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  400/2  Thykke  clothe.  1535 
COVERDALE  i  Kings  xii.  10  My  title  fynger  shall  be  thicker 
then  my  fathers  loynes.  155*  HULOKT,  Thicke  leafe,  car- 
nosum  foliutn.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot's  Trav.  \.  6 
The  Grapes  that  grow  there  ..  have  a  thick  skin.  1776 
WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  III.  206  Stems  several,  the 
central  one  thickest;  leafy.  1809  Med.  Jrnl.  XXI.  335 
The  individuals  belonging  to  the  Austrian  branch  have  thick 
lips.  1845  TALFOURD  Vac.  Rambles  I.  174  The  dull  gleam 
through  the  thick  glass  of  my  small  round  peep-hole. 

fig-  a  1571  JEWEL  Sacram.  in  Serm.  etc.  (1583)  Xvb,  I 
neede  not  speake  more  hereof,  the  errour  is  so  grosse,  so 
thicke,  so  sensible  and  palpable. 

•f1  b.  Extending  far  down  from  the  surface  ;  deep. 

^893  [see  sense  2}.  1676  W.  Row  Contn.  Blair's  A  ut obi og. 
ix.  (1848)  138  Riding  the  water  of  Belfast,  it  being  thicker 
than  he  apprehended.  1693  EVELYN  De  la  Quint.  Cotupl. 
Card.  II.  58  A  thick  Frost  would  kill  the  Roots,  as  well  as 
the  Head. 

C.  Of  a  person  or  animal  :  Thickset,  stout,  burly. 
06s.  exc.  dial. 

a  1250  Oivl  <$•  Night.  580  Ne  bu  nart  bikke  ne  bu  nart  long. 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8570  J>ikke  mon  he  was  ynou,  round 
&  no?t  wel  long.  £1385  CHAUCER  L.G.  W.  1198  (Dido)  Vp 
on  a  thikke  palfrey..  Sit  Dido.  1486  ££.  St.  Aloans  avjb, 
A  longe  hawke,  a  short  thike  hawke.  1570  FOXE  A.  Sf  M. 
(ed.  2)  2252/1  She  was.. of  a  very  Htle  and  short  stature, 
somwhat  thicke.  1643  BAKER  Ckron.,  Will.  If  49  He  was  but 
m  can  e  of  stature,  thick  and  square  bodied.  1819  W.  TENNANT 
Papistry  Stortnd  \\.  (1827)  69  Thick  Jamie  Bud,  lang 
Sandy  Kay. 

•f*  d.    transf.     Having   substance   all   through ; 
solid,  not  hollow.   Ohs.  rare~~^. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  4073  Imagis..He  made  his  pepill 
bairn  to  perse,  to  proue  pam  with-in,  Quethire  bai  ware 
hologhe  or  hale,  &  hale  he  bam  fyndis,  Sa^e  paim  thike 
bur^e-out. 

2.  Used  (with  words  of  measurement,  or  in  the 
comparative  or  superlative)  to  express  the  third 
dimension  of  a  solid,  which  has  a  direction  at  right 
angles  at   once  to   the  length  and  the   breadth : 
Having  a  (specified)  thickness.   (Sometimes  equiva 
lent  to  deep,  but  not  now  said  of  a  body  of  water 
or  other  fluid.)     Commonly  following  the  words 
stating  the  measure,  as  ten  feet  thick,  paper  ^  of 
a  millimeter  thick. 

In  this  sense  not  opposed  toM/w  ;  for  the  thinnest  substance 
has  some  thickness,  as  the  shortest  line  has  some  length,  and 
the  narrowest  surface  some  breadth  or  width, 

i  893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  i.  iii.  §  i  ^Elce  geare  baet  land 
middeweard  oferfleow  mid  fotes  piece  flode.  Ibid.  iv.  xiii. 
§  2  Se  weall  waes  xx  fota  Sicce,  &  XL  elna  heah.  c  1384 
CHAUCER  H.  Fame  nt.  245  Men  myght  make  of  hem  a 
bible  xx"  foote  thykke.  1493  Lift.  Red  Bk.  Bristol 
(1900)  II.  134  Whiche  wall  we  Fynde  xxij  yenchis  thycke 
by  the  grownde.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  i.  214  Let  her  paint 
an  inch  thicke,  to  this  fauourshe  must  come.  1682  WHELER 
Journ.  Greece  i,  70  The  Front  is  thick  Fourteen  foot.  1703 
MOXON  Mec/i.  Exerc.  88  One  Inch  thick,  and  three  Inches 
broad.  1812  New  Bot.  Card.  I.  61  Some  very  rotten  dung 
put  in  the  bottom  six  inches  thick.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON 
Operat.  Mechanic  69  When  a  sheet  of  water  is  not  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick  before  it  meets  the  float  [of  a 
mill-wheel]. 

fb.  Standing  one  behind  the  other;  =DEEP  a. 
2b.  Obs. 

1604  E.  GRIMSTONE  Hist.  Siege  Ostend  56  Theydiscouered 
their  Gabions  nine  thicke.  1605  B.  JONSON  I'olpone  \.  \.  ad 
fin.,  There  is  a  guard  of  spies  ten  thick  upon  her.  1650 
RUDD  Geom.  Questions  130  The  Pikes  are  invironed  with 
shot  four  men  thick,  round  about. 

3.  fig.  Excessive  in  some  disagreeable  quality;  too 
much  to  manage  or  to  stand ;  spec,  too  gross,  inde 
cent,  or  indelicate.     Often  in  phrase  '  a  bit  thick  '. 
Cf.  *  to  lay  it  on  thick  '.  slang. 

1884  Standard  6  June  6/3,  I  know  it  is  thick  in  Brum. 
[Birmingham]  for  you,  so  that  we  must  meet  in  London. 
1902  Daily  Chron,  9  Sept.  7/3  Guardsmen  who  have  been 
drinking  are  a  thick  lot,.. and  gentle  methods  will  not 


should  just   think   it  was  !      It's  an   adaptation  from   the 
French,  you  know'.     Ibid,  xxii, '  It's  a  bit  thick',  he  said 
indignantly, '  when  a  man  of  my  position  is  passed  over  for 
a  beginner  like  young  Merrick  '. 
II.  In  general  sense  of  dense. 

4.  Closely  occupied,  filled,  or  set  with  objects  or 
individuals ;  composed  of  numerous  individuals  or 
parts  densely  arranged ;  dense,  crowded.  Of  hair : 
Bushy,  luxuriant. 

c888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxv.  §  5  Du.  .laedst  me  hidres  & 
Sidres  on  swa  bicne  wudu.  «ooo  0.  K.  Martyrol.  148  pa 
Sewat  he  in  bone  J>iccestan  wudu.  c  1000  Sax.  Leeckd.  II. 
156  jif  hser  to  bicce  sie,  fcenim  [etc.).  c  1205  LAV.  27525 
Amidden  ban  brunge  per  heo  bihkest  weoren.  a  1250  Owl 
<$•  Night.  17  In  ore  vaste  bikke  hegge.  13. .  K.  Alis.  4067 
iBodi.  MS.)  Of  be  draweyng  of  bowjes  &  stykke,  pe  eyre 
bicom  trouble  &  bicke.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  \Vace 
13925  Mikel  was  J?e  pres,  ful  TTykke  be  pro.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  12496  A  thoner  and  a  thicke  rayne  brublet  in  the 
skewes.  c  1440  Promp.  Paw.  400/2  Thykke,  as  wodys, 
gresse,  or  corne,  or  other  lyke,  densus.  1500-20  DUNBAR 
Poems  xxxiii,  89  Thik  was  the  clud  of  kayis  and  crawis. 
1612  Proc.  Virginia  61  in  Capt.  Smith's  IVks.  (Arb.)  424 
He  had  a  thicke  blacke  bush  beard.  1620  T.  GRANGER  Div. 
Logike  166  A  thick  multitude  of  people.  1658  DRYDEN 
Stanzas  to  O.  Cromwell  x\vt  Thick  as  the  galaxy  with  stars 
is  sown.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  56  p  3  A  thick  Forest 
made  up  of  Bushes,  Brambles,  and  pointed  Thorns.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xii.  III.  109  The  women. .were 
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t    seen  amidst  the  thickest  fire  serving  out  water  and  ammuni 
tion  to  their  husbands  and  brothers,     1872  TENNYSON  Last 

'    Touni.  213  Then  fell  thick  rain.     1899  Westm.  Gaz.  24  Nov. 

i    8/2  After,  .the  high  grass  and  thick  country  is  entered. 
fig.    1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)   I.    355  pey  makeb.. 
melody  wib  wel  bicke  tunes,  werbeles,  and  nootes.     1653 
FULLER  Ch,  Hist.  in.  iv.  §  24  His  reign  was  not  onely  long. . 
but  also  thick  for  remarkable  mutations  happening  therein. 

b.  Const,  with,  -\of. 

£1386  CHAUCER  Knt?s  T.  217  A  wyndow  thikke  of  many 
a  barre  Of  Iren.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  Ixiv.  [Ixv.]  13  The 
valleys  stonde  so  thicke  with  corne  y*  they  laugh  and  synge. 
1558  PHAER  SEneid  vii.  S  iij,  This  Laurel  bushe  full  thick  of 
browse.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  22  The  Red 
Seas  coast  towards  Aden  is  thick  of  good  towns.  1700 
DRYDEN  Sigism.  fy  Gmscardo  102  A  mount  of  rough  ascent, 
and^  thick  with  wood.  1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  IV. 
xviii.  154  The  whole  range  of  walls  and  towers  was  thick 
with  defenders. 

5.  Of  the  individual  things  collectively :  Existing 
or  occurring  in  large  numbers  in  a  relatively  small 
space,   or   at   short   intervals;   densely   arranged, 
crowded;   hence,  numerous,  abundant,   plentiful. 
(Usually  predicative y  rarely  attrib?) 

c893  K.  ALFRED  Of os.  i.  i.  §  9  Heo  fcedeo"  mid  baem  flode 
swibe  bicce  eorbwa;stmasion  jEgypta  lande.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Wife's  T.  12  Hooly  fieres.  .As  thikke  as  motes  in  the  sonne 
beem.  6*1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxxiv.  152  Gudetounes  er 
bare  so  thikk  bat  [etc.].  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  6626  He  segh 
pe  troiens  so  tore,  &  turnyt  so  bik,  All  pyght  in  a  place  on 
a  playn  feld.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Steidane's  Comm.  136  Rotman 
..running  amonges  his  ennemies  where  they  were  thickest 
was  slayne.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.\.  303  His  Legions.. Thick 
as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks  In  Vallombrosa. 
1726  LEONI  tr.  Palladia's  Archit.  (1742)  1. 97  Thick  columns 
..distant  from  each  other  ..  at  the  most  two  diameters. 
c  1813  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Stories  Ch.  Catech.  xxxvi.  (1816)367 
We  are  pretty  thick, .in  this  berth.  1836  BROWNING  Para 
celsus  v.  369  Lay  me . .  within  some  narrow  grave . .  But  where 
such  graves  are  thickest.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist,  Kng.  v.  I. 
629  Among  the  thick  graves  of  unquiet  and  aspiring  states 
men,  lie  more  delicate  sufferers. 

t  b.  Of  actions :  Occurring  in  quick  succession ; 
rapid,  frequent.     Also  transf.  of  an  agent.  Obs. 

c  1450  St.  Citthbert  (Surtees)  8319  pe  bischops  prayers  bik 
Made  him  to  take  pe  bischopryk.  1552  HULOET,  Thycke 
speaker,  toltttiloguus.  Ibid.,  Thycke  speakynge,  toliiti- 
loqitentia,  1573-80  BARET  Alv.  T  154  A  thicke  and  feeble 
beating  of  the  pulse.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  i.  vi.  67  He  fur 
naces  The  thicke  sighes  from  him.  a  1631  DONNE  Lett. 
(1651)  149  If  you  make  not  so  thick  goings  as  you  used.  1665 
DRYOEN  hid.  Emperor  I.  ii,  Thick  breath,  quick  Pulse  and 
heaving  of  my  Heart. 

6.  Having  great  or  considerable  density,  either 
from  natural  consistence  or  from  containing  much 
solid  matter ;  dense,  viscid  ;  stiff.    (Said  of  liquids, 
semi-liquids,  and  plastic  or  easily  liquefiable  solids  ; 
formerly  sometimes  of  solids  generally.) 

c  888  K.  ^ELFRED  Boeth.  xxxiii.  §  5  Sio  eorbe  bon  is  hefigre 
&  biccre  bon  o3ra  gesceafta.  ^897  —  Gregory's  Past.  C. 
xliv.  329  Donne  Saet  mon  gadrije  oa^t  6icce  fenn  on  hiene. 
c  1000  Sajtr.  Leechd.  II.  74  Waster,  .swa  bicce  swa  huniges 
tear.  Jbid.  314  Hrer  on  blede  ob  J?  hit  sie  bicce  swa  bynne 
briw.  1377  LANGL./'./'/.  B.XIX.  398,  lean,  .drawe.  .at  on  hole 
,ikke  ale  and  btnneale.  1398  TREVISA  Barth,  DeP.  A'.xix. 
Ixiii.  [xlviii.]  (Bodl.  MS.),  p«  more  bik  melke  is  j>a  more 
chese  is  berin.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  490/2  Thykke,  as 
lycure,  spissns.  1552  HULOET,  Thicke  as  dregges,  tvrbidus, 
1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  iv.  i.  32  Make  the  Grewell  thicke,  and 
slab.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  <$•  Selv,  86  So  as  the  surface 
might  not  be  some  airsom  body,  but  all  such  thick  or  fast 
body.  1875  DARWIN  /niectiv.  PI,  v.  78  A  mixture  about  as 
thick  as  cream.  1877  HL'XLEY/Vyfwjg-r.  x.  161  Not.. a  clear 
bright  spring,  but . .  a  thick  stream  laden  with  detritus.  1893 
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fig>  '59*S  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  v.  ii.  143  A  woman  mou'd,  is 
like  a  fountaine  troubled,  Muddie,  ill  seeming,  thicke,  bereft 
of  beautie.  1602  —  Ham.  iv.  v.  82  The  people  muddied, 
Thicke  and  vnwholsome  in  their  thoughts. 

b.  Of  air:  Foul  from  admixture  of  fumes,  va 
pours,  etc.,  stuffy,  close;  also,  dense,  not  rare  or 
thin.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  (Cf.  7.) 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  104  Swot  of.  .swoti  hateren,  oSer  of  bicke 
eirin  hire  huse.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  143  When  the  air  is 
more  thick,  as  in  the  night,  the  sound  spendeth  and  spreadeth 
abroad  less.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  I.  330  Thick 
fogs.. continually  rising  from  the  Po,  and  other  waters,  by 
which  the  air  is  rendered  thick  and  moist,  and  consequently 
unhealthy.  1819  SHELLEY  Peter  Bell  the  Third  in.  xxiii, 
They  breathe  an  air  Thick,  infected,  joy-dispelling. 

7.  Of  mist,  fog,  smoke,  etc. :  Having  the  com 
ponent  particles  densely  aggregated,  so  as  to  inter 
cept  or  hinder  vision.  Hence  of  the  weather,  etc. : 
Characterized  by  mist  or  haze ;  foggy,  misty. 

a  looo  Boeth.  Metr.  v.  6  Se  bicca  mist  bynra  weoro*e.  Ibid, 
xx.  264  Todrif  bone  biccan  [mist],  eiooo  J*£LFRIC  Exod. 
xix.  16  Lisetta  &  bunor  &  bicce  senip  \nubes  densis$ima\ 
oferwreh  pone  munt,  c  1290  St.  Michael  fat  in  S.  Eng. 
Leg.  317  panne  freest  be  bicke  Myst,and  cleouez  an  hei^  on 
betreo.  c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  n.  400  Or  ellis  was  the 
aire  so  thikke  That  y  ne  myght  not  discerne.  c  1400  Song 
Roland  848  Thik,  and  clowdy,  and  evyll  wedur  thene.  1594 
T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  n,  211  Like  to  a  thick  smoke 
ascending  out  of  a  great  fire  which  would  dim  the  eies.  1654 
WHITELOCKE  Jrnl,  Swed.  Emb.  (1772)  II.  328  The  fogge.. 
was  so  thicke,  that  we  could  not  see  two  ships  length  before 
us.  1745  P.  THOMAS  Voy.  S.  Seas  18  The  Weather  proving 
thick  and  hazy.  1836  MARRYAT  Midsh.  Easy  xxvi,  The 
horizon  was  so  thick  that  the  vessels  ahead  were  no  longer 
to  be  seen.  1884  Q.  VICTORIA  More  Leaves  128  A  very  dullj 
dark  thick  morning..  .Still,  no  rain. 

b.  transf,)  esp.  of  darkness :  Difficult  to  pene 
trate;  dense,  deep,  profound. 
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a  900  tr.  BzdasHist.  v.  xiii.  (xii.](i89o)  426  Da  beostro.. 
swa  micel  &  swa  fcicco  wxron,  bset  ic  noht  jeseon  meahte. 
(  1000  /ELFHIC  Horn.  II.  194  Dicce  3eostru  and  eseslice. 
c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  3102  Dhikke  Sherknesse  cam  on  oat  loud. 
1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Cause.  6566  Swa  mykel  myrknes,  Pat  it 
may  be  graped,  swa  thik  it  es.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  i.  v.  51 
Come  thick  Night,  And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoake  of 
Hell.  1611  BIBLE  Exod.  xx.  21  Moses  drew  neerevnto  the 
thicke  darkenes,  where  God  was.  1781  Sc,  Paraphrases 
i.  ii,  Thick  darkness  brooded  o'er  the  deep. 

III.  In  transferred  senses. 

8.  Of  the  voice,  etc. :   Not  clear;  hoarse;  having 
a  confused  or  husky  sound  ;  indistinct,  inarticulate ; 
also,  of  low  pitch;  deep;  guttural;  throaty. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  cxxxi.  (1495)  942  The 
voyces  ben  fatte  and  thycke  whanne  moche  spyryte  comyth 
out  as  the  voys  of  a  man.  1556,  etc.  [implied  in  THICK 
adv.  4].  1748  J.  MASON  Elocut.  17  To  cure  a  thick  confused 
cluttering  Voice.  1844  MRS.  CARLYLK  Lett.  (1883)  I.  283 
His  speech  is.  .so  thick  that  I  have  great  difficulty  m  catch 
ing  what  he  says.  1881  ROSSF.TTI  Ballads  <$•  Sonn.  (1882) 
325  The  young  rooks  cheep  'mid  the  thick  caw  o'  the  old. 
1887  HALL  CAINE  Deemster  xxxiii,  The  thick  boom  of  the 
sea  that  came  up  from  the  rocks.  1889  MORULL  Gram. 
Russian  Lang.  4  The  sound  of  the  vowel  H  is  a  thick 
guttural  e. 

9.  a.  Of  or  in  reference  to  hearing :  Dull  of  per 
ception  ;  not  quick  or  acute.     Also  of  sight.     (See 
&\$Qt hick-eyed i\\  12  b,  THICK-SIGHTED.)    Now  dial. 

1526  TINDALE  Acts  xxviii.  27  The  hert  off  this  people  is 
wexed  grosse  and  their  eares  wexe  thycke  of  hearinge.  1594 
T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr,  Acad.  n.  81  Many  become  deafe 
by  hearing  ouei  great  soundes,  whereof  wee  haue  experience 
in  Smithes,  amongest  whome  many  are  thicke  of  hearing. 
1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen,  /If,  in.  ii.  336  His  Dimensions  (to  any 
thicke  sight)  were  inuincible.  1601  —  Jut.  C.  \,  iii.  21  My 
sight  was  euer  thicke.  1720  Col.  Rec.  Pennsyh.  III.  97  But 
we  find  their  Ears  are  thick.  1888  ELWORTHY  IF.  Somerset 
Gloss,  s.  v., '  Thick  o'  yearin' '  (hearing). 

b.  Of  mental  faculties  or  actions,  or  of  persons : 
Slow  (or  characterized  by  slowness)  of  apprehen 
sion;  dense,  crass,  thick-headed;  stupid,  obtuse. 
Now  dial. 

(In  quot.  1597  with  play  on  sense  6.) 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV^  ii.  iv.  262  Hang  him  Baboone,  his 
Wit  is  as  thicke  as  Tewksburie  Mustard.  1603  HAYWARD 
Ansiu.  to  Doleman  iv,  Mj,  I  omit  your  thicke  error  in 
putting  no  difference  betweene  a  magistrate  and  a  king.  1670 
PF.NN  Liberty  o/Consc.  v.  32  What  if  you  think  our  Reasons 
thick,  and  our  ground  of  Separation  mistaken?  a  1800 
PEGGE  Suppl,  Grose,  Thick. ..  Also  stupid.  North.  1824 
BYRON  Juan  xvi.  Ixxxiii,  To  hammer  a  horse  laugh  from 
the  thick  throng. 

IV.  1O.  (fig.  from  5.)   Close  in  confidence  and 
association;    intimate,    familiar;    often  in  similes 
(with  allusion  to  other  senses),  e.  g.  as  thick  asglue^ 
as  inkle-weaver  s,  as  peas  in  a  shell,  as  (two}  thieves, 
as  three  in  a  bed,  etc.  colloq. 

fi756Bp.LAW  in  J.Nichols  Lit.Anecd.  i8M  C.  (1812)  II. 
70  '  Yes',  said  he,  'we  begin  now,  though  contrary  to  my 
expectation,  and  without  my  seeking,  to  be  pretty  thick ; 
and  I  thank  God  who  reconciles  me  to  my  adversaries'. 
1781  TWINING  in  Select.  Papers  T.  Family  (1887)  100  He 
and  I  were  quite  '  thick '.  We  rode  together  frequently. 
1803  LAMB  Let.  to  Manning  Feb.,  Are  you  and  the  first 
consul  thick?  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  Imrod.  Ep.,  That's 
right,  Captain,.. you  twa  will  be  as  thick  as  three  in  a  bed 
an  ance  ye  forgather.  1833  T.  HOOK  Parson's  Dan.  n.  ii, 
She  and  my  wife  are  as  thick  as  thieves,  as  the  proverb 
goes.  1836  LADY  GRANVILLE  Lett.  (1894)  II.  199  He  is  thick 
with  all  the  new  Ministers.  1869  R  out  ledge  s  Ev.  Boy's 
Ann.  593  We  soon  grew  as  thick  as  inkle -weavers. 

V.  11.    Phrases.       Thick  and  threefold-,    see 
THICK  adv.  6  ;  THICK  AND  THIN,  q.  v. 

12.  Combinations.  Chiefly  parasynthetic  ad 
jectives;  these  can  be  formed  at  pleasure;  the 
following  are  specimens :  thick-ankhd  (having  thick 
ankles),  -barred  (having  thick  bars),  thick-billed, 
-blooded,  -bodied^  -bottomed^  -brained  (in  sense  9b), 
-coated,  -fleeced,  -foliaged,  -haired,  -hided  (hence 
-hidedncss})  -knobbed,  -legged,  -necked,  -ribbed^ 
-rinded,  -shelled,  -soled,  -stemmed,  -topped,  -voiced, 
-walled.  Also  thick-looking  (looking  or  seeming 
thick).  See  also  THICK-HEADED,  -SKINNED, 

-SKULLED,  etC. 

1853  TENNYSON  in  Ld.  Tennyson  Mem.  (1897)  II.  505  [In 
these,  he  would  say] '  Wordsworth  seemed  to  him  *thick- 
ankled ',  1753  YOUNG  Brothers  v.  i,  Ye  *thick-barr'd 
sunless  passages  for  air.  1855  J.  R.  LEIFCHILD  Cornwall 
Mines  96  Slate  abounding  in  tin  is  uniformly  of  a  ^hick- 
bedded,  deep-blue  colour.  1783  LATHAM  Gen.Syn.  III.  148 
•Thick-billed  Gr[osbeakJ.  Size  of  a  Bulfinch :  length  five 
inches  three  quarters.  1897  W.  R.  OGILVIE.GRANT  Game. 
Birds  II.  151  The  Thick-billed  Partridges.  Genus  Odonto- 
phorus.  1888  DOUGHTY  Arabia  Deserta  I.  471  A  little  of 
that  *thick-blooded  unforbearing,  which  was  in  her  family, 
with  her  own  elder  son.  175*  j.  HILL  Hist.  Anini.  no 
The  long-legged  and  *thick-bodied,  small,  green  Lacerta, 
1868  Rep.  U.  S.  Commission.  Agric.  (1869)  314  Small,  thick- 
bodied  butterflies.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Duchess  May 
Concl.  y,  Though  in  passion  ye  would  dash.. Up  against 
the  *thick-bossed  shield  of  God's  judgment  in  the  field. 
1619  DRAYTON  Sacr.  Apollo  vii,  The  *thick-brained  audience 
lively  to  awake.  i6ao  VENNER  Via  Recta  vi.  106  It. .is  for 
them  that  be  short  and  *thicke  breathed,  the  ..  greatest 
remedy.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  318  A  Pomegranate  or  some 
such  *thick-coated  fruit.  1828  P.  CUNNINGHAM  N.  S. 
/Fo/«(ed.3>  II.  i7oClumps  of  "thick-foliaged  trees.  £1386 
CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1660  Somme  helden  with  hym  with  the 
blake  berd,  Somme  with  the  balled,  somme  with  the  'thikke 
hered.  c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  n.  40  The  t  hick-hair 'd 
Greeks.  1861  KINGSLEY  in  Lett.,  etc.  (1877)  II.  132  But  the 
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inas^willnot  have 's  courageor  *thick-hidedness.     1689 

Lontl.  Gaz.  No.  2415/4  A  \oung  Slender  Horse  5  years 
old,.,  "thick  Jawed.  1861  DICKENS  Gt.  Expect,  xxviii, 
Their  keeper,  .carried  a  "thick-knobbed  bludgeon.  1849  •>£• 
Nat.  Hist.,  Mttinnialia  III.  197  Korster's  Sea-Lion .  .every 
where  equally  *thick-looking,  as  Buffon  describes  it,  like  a 
great  cylinder.  1591  PERCIVAL  Sp.  Diet.,  Cervigiido,  "thicke 
necked.  1840  CAHLYLK  j/eroes  v.  (1872)  176  There  is  the 
same  burly  thick-necked  strength  of  body  as  of  soul.  i6oj| 
SHAKS.  Meas.for  J/.  Ill  i.  123  To  recide  In  thrilling  Region 
of 'thicke-ribbed  Ice.  ijgoGKEENEO/.  Fur.  Wks.  (Rtldg.) 
95/2  And  "thickest-shadow'd  groves.  1649  G.  DANIEL 
Trinanh.  The  Author  8  To  stoope  at  the  "thick-Shell'd 
Dorrs  of  Objection.  1804  BEWICK  Brit.  Birds  (1847)  II.  272 
The  female,  .lays,  .six  or  seven  thick-shelled  white  eggs. 
1813  SCOTT  G?iy  M.  1,  His  rough  coat  and  *thick-soled  boots. 
1831  MANTELL  Petrif.  i.  §  3.  70  *Thick-toed  tridactylous 
birds.  1552  HULOET,  *Thycke  tothed,  or  stronge  tothed, 
dentatus.  iSsgCoRNWALLis  New  World  \.  63  A  very  stout, 
thick-set,  ^thick-voiced  Yorkshireman.  1875  BENNETT  & 
DYEK  Sachs  Bot.  484  The  very  *thick-walled  mother-cells 
do  not  become  isolated. 

b.  Special  combinations  and  collocations:  thick- 
back,  a  species  of  sole,  Solea  variegata  (Cent.  Diet. 
1891) ;  thick-bill,  a  local  name  of  the  bullfinch  ; 
thick  coal :  see  quot. ;  hence  thick-coalman  ;  thick 
end,  the  greater  part  of  anything  (dial."} ;  thick- 
eyed  a.,  having  obscure  vision,  dim-sighted; 
thick  intestine,  Entom.,  in  some  insects,  a  dila 
tation  of  the  posterior  end  of  the  ileum,  forming 
a  large  blind  sac  turned  back  towards  the  ventri- 
cules  ;  thick-leaf,  a  name  of  plants  of  the  genus 
Crassula;  f  thick  letter  Typogr.,  type  cast  too 
thick:  see  quot.;  f  thick  listed  a.  [LIST  JvM], 
hard  of  hearing ;  thick  register,  the  lowest  register 
of  the  voice  ;  thick  seam,  a  seam  of  '  thick  coal ' ; 
also  attrib. ;  thick-stamen  (see  quot.),  a  small 
genus  of  prostrate  euphorbiaceous  plants,  the 
Alleghany  Mountain  Spurge;  thick-stuff:  see 
quot.  c  1850;  thick  tea,  high  tea  (local);  thick- 
tongued  a.,  speaking  thickly ;  thick  wind,  in 
Farriery,  laborious  breathing,  usually  due  to  pre 
vious  inflammation  ;  hence  thick-winded  adj.  Also 
THICK-HEAD,  THICK-KNKE,  etc. 

1847-78  HALUWELL,  'Thick-bill,  the  bullfinch.  Lane. 
1883  GEESLEV  Coal  Mining  Gloss.,*Tliick  Coals  or  Thick 
Seams,  coal  seams  of  greater  thickness  than  (say)  8  or  10 
feet..  .The  Thick  coal  of  South  Staffordshire  is  about  28  or 
30  feet  thick.  1894  Daily  News  7  May  8/4  The  new  scale 
will  give  id  oer  ton  rise  in  *thick-coalmen's  wages,for  every 
i|d  advance  in  the  price  of  thick  coal.  1847-78  HALLluiiLL 
s.v.,  'The  "thick-end  of  a  mile'.  Line.  1865  W.  WHITE  E. 
Eng.  II.  66  When  he  spoke  of  the  thick  end  cf  a  mile,  it 
reminded  me  of  the  *  thick  league  of  a  certain  rustic  whom 
I  once  accosted  on  the  sandy  wastes  of  Friesland.  1877 
N.  W.  Lines.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  I've  gotten  th*  thick  end  o'  th1 
job  finished  wi'.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV.  11.  iii.  49  "Thicke. 
ey'd  musing,  and  curst  melancholly.  1684  Land.  Gaz. 
No.  1976/4  A  gray  Horse,  Milk  white  about  the  Mouth  and 
Tail,.. all  his  Paces,  thickeyed.  1884  MILLER  Plant-n., 
'Thick-leaf,  the  genus  Crassula.  1683  MOXON  Mccli. 
Exerc.,  Printing  302  A  Fount  of  Letter  that  Rubs  not  high 
enough  into  the  Neck  is  called  *Thick  Letter;  and  con- 
sequently  will  Drive  out  Matter,  [c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Hoin. 
129  Deue  we  ben,  oSer  *bicke  liste,  (janne  we  heren  speke 
godes  word  and  nime5  per  to  litel  geme.]  1579  TWYNE 
Phisicke  agst.  Fori.  II.  xcvii.  289  They  that  are  thicke 
listed,  seeme  in  a  maner  to  be  out  of  their  wtttes.  1905  J. 
HEYWOOD  Music  in  Churches  17  Average  choir  boys  cannot 
recite  on  a  low  note  without  being  liable  to  use  the  thick 
register  or  chest  voice  instead  of  the  medium  register,  and 
the  use  of  their  lower  mechanism  is  usually  accompanied 
with . .  coarseness  of  tone.  1883  *Thick  seam  [see  thick 
coal}.  1891  Daily  News  25  Jan.  2/6  The  leading  thick- 
seam  pits  are  sending  a  large  tonnage  to  Hull  and  Grimsby. 
1878  T.  MKKIIAM  Native  Fl.  ft  Ferns  U.S.  I.  30  The 
stamens  have  remarkably  thick  filaments,  and  this  suggested 
its  botanical  name  Pachysandra,  which  is  the  Greek  for 
"thick-stamen1.  1884  MILLER  Plant-ii.,  American  Thick- 
stamen,  Pachysandra  frocumtens.  1769  FALCONER  Diet. 
Marine  (1789!  Hiij,  The  " thick  stnff,ai  strong  planks  of 
the  bottom  withinboard.  ci8so  Rudim.  Naytg.  (Weale) 
155  Thickstuff,*.  name  for  sided  timber  exceeding  4  inches, 
but  not  being  more  than  12  inches,  in  thickness.  1893 
Daily  News  i  June  5/2  Perhaps  something  might  have  been 
said  for  the  compromise  of  a  'thick  tea.  1896  Ibid.  18  Dec. 
3/6  The  'thick  teas'  of  Lancashire  have  long  been  cele 
brated  for  their  eccentricity.  1887  Poor  Nellie  (1888)  370 
Though  'thick-tongued  still,  she  spoke  more  clearly.  1831 
[YOUATT]  Horse  x.  193  "Thick-wind  consists  in  short, 
frequent,  and  laborious  breathing,  especially  when  the 
animal  is  in  exercise.  01694  Life  M.  Robinson  (1856)  35 
He  was  "thickwinded  and  ungovernable.  1704  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  3981/4  A.. Mare,  ..thick  Winded.  1831  [YOUATT] 
Horse,  x,  193  Heavy  draught-horses  are.. thick-winded. 

B.  absolute  use  of  adj.,  passing  into  si. :  That 
which  (rarely,  one  who)  is  thick,  in  any  sense. 

I.  Only  in  sing.  1.  The  most  densely  occupied 
or  crowded  part  (of  a  wood,  an  assemblage,  etc.). 
a  1250  Owl  >,  Night.  1626  Me  may  vppe  smale  sticke  Me 
sette  a  wude  ine  be  tiltke.  c  1400  MAUNDKV.  (1839)  xxi.  226 
;if  ony  of  hem  had  ben  hid  in  the  thikke  of  the  wodes. 
a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edit;  IV  221  Some  rledde  for  succor 
in  the  thyck  of  the  parke,  a  1610  KNOI.LES  (J.),  In  the 
thick  of  the  dust  and!  smoke  presently  entered  his  men. 
1637  RUTHERKORD  Lett.  (1671)  28  If  I  could  yoke  in 
amongst  the  thick  of  AngeUj  and  Seraphims.  1714  Spect. 
No.  625  f  22  In  the  Anti-chamber,  where  I  thrust  my 
Head  into  the  thick  of  the  Press.  1857  LADY  CANNING 
in  Hare  Two  Noblt  Lives  (1893)  II.  328  The  Residency 
buildings  and  its  gardens  are  in  the  thick  of  the  town.  1890 
C.  MARIYS  IK  Phillifs  192  Mr.  Phillips  was  constantly  out 
in  the  thick  and  throng  of  the  world. 
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b.  fig.  The  position,  time,  stage,  or  state  in 
which  activity  is  most  intense ;  the  midst,  the 
height  (of  an  action).  Always  in  the  thick  of. 

1681  FLAVF.L  Meth.  Grace  x.  214  Something  they  enjoy. . 
in  the  very  thick  of  troubles.  1821  VVROX  Sardan.  in.  i.  in 
Where  a  soldier  should  be.  In  the  thick  of  the  fight.  1849 
C.  BRONTE  Shirley  I,  They  are  in  the  thick  of  a  revival. 
1870  BURTON  Hist.  Scot.  (1873)  V.  Iv.  105  The  bishop  was  in 
the  thick  of  these  splendid  projects.  1885  DUNCKLKY  in 
Manctt.  Exam.  15  June  6/2  We  are  now  in  the  thick  of  a 
Cabinet  crisis. 

2.  The  more  turbid  or  viscid  pnrt  of  a  liquid, 
which  usually  subsides  to  the  bottom,  rare. 

?t- 1400  LVDC.  &sop's  Fab.  ii.  39  He  was  wont  my  water 
here  to  trouble.  To  mene  be  thyk.  bat  lay  low  doune.  1707 
MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  I.  78  This  he  dissolved  in  Water, 
and  poured  off  the  thick  into  another  Bason,  till  all  was 
gone  but  the  Sand. 

3.  The  thick  part  of  a  limb  or  of  the  body. 
61400  Destr,  Troy  9021  He. .braid  out  a  big  sword, ..& 

derit  hym  full  euyll  Throgh  the  thicke  of  the  thegb.  1470- 
85  MALORY  Arthur  vll.  xxii.  248  He  smote  hym  with  a 
foyne  thorou  the  thycke  of  the  thy?.  1880  TENNYSON 
Northern  Cobbler  xv,  An'  blacksmith  'e  strips  me  the  thick 
ov  'is  airm,  an  'e  shaws  it  to  me. 

4.  So  thickest  (the  snperl.  adj.  used  absol.  as 
s6.} :  the  thickest  part  (in  any  of  prec.  senses). 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  n.  56  Throuch  oute  the  thikest  of 
the  pres  he  }eid.  1548  UDALL  Erasjn,  Par.  Luke  iii.  37 
Puttyng  himself  in  coumpaignie  etnong  the  thickest  of  the 
people.  1617  MORYSON///W.  11.24  Valiantly  fighting  among 
the  thickest  of  the  Rebels.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cvnq.  II. 
viii.  259  Henry  was.  .soon  again  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 
II.  sb.  with//.  5.(fromi)  =  THICKET.  Now  rare. 

cSzs  I'esp.  Psalter  xxv'rii  (xxix].  9  Stefn  dryhtnes  ^ear- 
wienden  heoretas  &  biwrah  fia  oiccan  [Vulff,  revelavit 
condensa],  £1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  n.  cxxxii.  (1869)  126 
He  may  not  sette  the  wacches  in  the  thikke  ther  thei  ben. 
a  1547  SURREY  SEneid  iv.  708  Among  the  bushy  thickes  of 
bryar.  1612  DRAYTON  Poly-o Ib.  iii.  118  Wheremists  and  rotten 
fogs  Hang  in  the  gloomie  thicks,  and  make  vnstedfast  bogs. 


ur  M,  „ 

in  the  bloomy  thicks  with  darksome  antheming. 

6.  School  slang.  A  thick-headed  or  stupid  person. 

1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  I.  vii,  What  a  thick  I  was  to 
come  !  Ibid.  n.  viii,  I'm  such  a  thick,  I  never  should  have 
had  time  for  both.  1891  WRENCH  Winchester  Word-bk. 
s.  v.,  He  is  not  a  thick,  but  he  won't  mug. 

Thick  ()>ik),  adv.  Forms :  see  the  adj.  [OE. 
Jiicce  =  OS.  thikko,  OHG.  diccho :  see  THICK  a.] 
In  a  thick  manner,  thickly.  (After  many  verbs  as 
come,  fall,  lie,  stand,  sow,  etc.,  when  thick  ex 
presses  the  accompanying  or  resulting  condition,  it 
is  often  rather  an  adj.  than  an  adv. ;  cf.  L.  pinus 
pyona  cadit ;  siipinus  cadere^j 

1.  So  as  to  be  thick ;  to  a  great  depth. 

c  looo  j'ELFRIc  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  151/22  Pauidensis, 
rMcce  gewefen  hreefcel.  €1x300  Cursor  M.  3377  (Cott)  Suilk 
er  in  b^s  liue  fill  tbikc,  Forgetes  be  deid  for  pe  quick.  1670 
H.  STUBBE  Plus  Ultra  136  We  found  the  passage  crusted 
very  thick.  1713  ADDISON  Cato  I,  iii,  Cato  has  piercing 
eyes,  and  will  discern  Our  frauds,  unless  they're  cover'd 
thick  with  art.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  I.  x.  67  The  snow.  .lay 
thick  upon  the  glacier. 

t  b.  fig.  Deeply,  severely.   Obs.  rare. 

«..  E.  E.  Allil.  P.  C.  6  Quo  for  bro  may  no;t  bole,  be 
bikker  he  sufferes. 

c.   To  lay  it  on  thick,  (fig.)  to  do  something 
with  vehemence  or  excess.     Cf.  LAY  z/.1  55  f. 

1806-7  J-  BERESFORD  Miserits  Hum.  Life  (1826)  i.  Introd., 
Lay  it  on  thick,  I  beg,  while  your  hand  is  in.  1818  SCOTT  Bi 


Lamm,  xi,  Lay  it  on  thick,  and  never  mind  expenses.   i8 

MRS.  H.  WARD  R.Elsme '-'-'-  "-— ' ' : •'"' 

— paints  with  a  will. 


ere  xviii,  Henslowe  lays  it  on  thick 


MRS. 

pair.., 

f  d.  After  a  sum  of  money  :  To  the  extent  of  (so 
much),  '  deep  '.  Obs. 

1570  FOXE  A.  tf  M.  (ed.  2)  2i4_2/2  Which  then  cost  the 
Universitie  an  hundreth  pound  thicke.  1592  GREENE  Blacke 
Bks.  MessengerVite.  'Grosart)  XI.  31  My  couetous  master 
is  cheated  fortie  or  fiftie  pound  thick  at  one  clap.  1591  — 
Repentance  ibid.  XII.  177. 

2.  In  a  thick,  dense,  or  crowded  stale ;  closely, 
densely,  compactly ;  in  crowds  or  throngs ;  numer 
ously,  abundantly.     (See  also  thick  and  threefold 
in  6.) 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  203  Da  flujon  ba  lejetu  swylce  fyrene 
strajlas-.tooscm  bicce  baet  [etc.],  ciooo  Sax.  Leechd.  III. 
234  Eall  swa  bicce  is  beo  heofon  mid  steorrum  afylled  on 
daej  swa  on  niht  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  237  Of  be  folce  we 
siggeS  bat  hit..elce  de?ie  bicce  bringea.  (1*90  .S.  Eng. 
Leg.  I.  26/72  put  folk  a-boute  heom  cam  ase  bicke  ase 
huy  mivengo.  c  1305  St.  Lucy  12  in  E.E.P.  (1862)  101  pat 
folc  wende  >ider  ficke.  c  1400  Brut  Ixxviii.  79  pai  deide 
wonder  bik  wibin  the  citee  for  hunger,  c  1500  Melusint  289 
Quarelles  &  arowes,  that  flewh  so  thyk.  1523  FITZHERBERT 
Husb.  §  12  The  beste  propertie . .  is,  to  sowe  all  maner  of 
corne  thycke  ynough.  .11687  PETTY  Pol.  Anth.  (1690)  73 
When  England  shall  be  thicker  peopled.  1772-84  Cooks 
Voy.  (1790)  V.  1683  The  woods  in  many  places ..  so  thick 
intersected  with  boughs  and  matted  with  leaves.  1855 
MACAUI.AY  Hist.  Eng.  xiv.  III.  454  Doubts  came  thick 
upon  him. 

3.  In    close    or    rapid    succession;    frequently; 
quickly;  fast.    Often  thick  and  fast.      (See   also 
thick  and  threefold  in  6.) 

a  1000  Cxr/nion's  Gen.  684  (Gr.)  Hio  sprsc  him  bicce  to. 
t  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  655  (Cliofatras)  Ffor  strokys 
whiche  that  wente  as  thikke  as  hayl.  c  1450  in  Aungier  Syon 
(1840)  255  She  schal  nothing  say  butte  '  Mea  culfa,  1  wylle 
amende  ',  whiche  sche  schal  reherse  thykke  and  many  tymes. 
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1540  Act  32  Hen.  K///,  c.  43  The  sayd  apparaunce  & 
attendaunce  commeth  so  often  and  thicke  together.  1573 
TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  165  Cock  croweth  at  midnight,  times 
few  aboue  six,  ..  At  three  a  clock  thicker.  1642  FULLER 
Holy  ,y  Prof.  St.  in.  xxi.  210  Great  talkers  discharge  too 
thick  to  take  alwayes  true  aim.  1706  E.  WAKD  Wooden 
World  Diss.  (1708)  98  He  and  his  Urother-Jacks..  toss  Justs 
and  Oaths  about  as  thick  and  fast  as  I'oys  do  Squibs.  17*9 
LAW  Serious  C,  x.\.  (1732)378  It  will  perhaps  be  thought., 
that  these  hours  of  prayer  come  too  thick.  1869  FRKLMAN 
Norm.  Conq.  III.  xu  66  Thick  and  fast  indeed  came  tl:c 
events. 

4.  With   confused   and    indistinct    articulation ; 
also,  with  a  husky  or  hoarse  voice. 

1536  W.  TOWRSON  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  102  These  wordes 
they  speake  very  thicke,  1597  SHAKS.  z  Hen.  /K,  n.  iii.  24 
Speaking  thicke  (which  Nature  made  his  blemish)  Became 
the  Accents  of  the  Valiant.  1686  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2143/4 
He  speaks  so  thick  that  he  is  scarce  to  be  understood. 
a  1791  Tom  Line  xiii.  in  Child  Ballads  (1884)  n.  343/2  Out 
then  spak  her  father  dear,  He  spak  baith  thick  and  milde. 

5.  With  density  or  thick  consistence  ;  densely. 

a  1711,  1746  [implied  in  thick-clouded,  -streaming  in  7], 
Mod.  colloq.  The  syrup  runs  thick.  The  porridge  stirs 
thick. 

6.  Phrases.    70  lay  it  on  thick:  see  i  c.     Thick 
and  fast  \  see  3.     Thick:  and  threefold,  advb.  (sb.t 
adj.} phr,     a.  In  large  numbers;    in  quick  succes 
sion  ;  with  rapid  iteration,  arch,  and  dial. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.t  Hen.  F///i86  When  rno  neweTesta- 
mentes  were  Imprinted  thei  came  thicke  and  threfold  into 
Knglande.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Counit.  134  There 
dwell  deuylles  thycke  and  threfolde.  a.  1593  GHEKNK 
Arkansas  i.  "Wks.  (Rtldg. )  225/2  How  that  such  clients 
clustered  to  thy  court,  By  thick  and  threefold.  1613  DAY 
Dya.ll  ix,  (1614)  218  Our  Antipodes  of  Rome  that  so  much 
boast  of  the  Fathers,  and  how  they  are  theirs,  thicke  and 
threefold.  1710  tr.  IVcrenfets's  Disc.  Logout.  3  Scoffs  and 
Reproaches  come  thick  and  threefold.  1872  I)K  MORGAN 
Budget  of  Paradoxes  163  A.  .writer.,  who  threw  aspersions 
on  his  opponents  thick  and  threefold. 

t  b.     With     vehemence ;     fervently,     ardently, 
impetuously.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1627  W.  SCLATER  Exp.  2  Thcss.  (1629)  295  So  thicke  and 
threefold  he  falls  vpon  his  dcuolion. 

•f*  C.  as  adj.  Abundant  and  frequent.   Obs. 

1614  DAY  Festivals^.  (1615)  302  The  Commendations  given 
Anna  here  are  thicke  and  threefold.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias 
v.  i.  f  4  This  thick  and  threefold  companionship  with  [the] 
birch  was  not  the  only  rub. 

7.  In  combination  with  participles  (with  hyphen, 
or  as  single  words) ;  forming  adjs. ,  usually  of  obvious 
meaning,  unlimited  in  number;  as  a.  in  sense  i, 
as  thick-blown^  -plied,  -spread,  -woven,  -wrought  \ 
b.  in  senses  2  and   3,   as  thick -beat  ing,   -coming, 
-drawn^     -flaming,     -growing,     -jewelled,     -laid, 
-packed,   -ntstting,  -spreading,  -starred,  etc. ;     C. 
in  sense  4,  as  thick- speaking-,    d.  in  sense  5,  as 
thick-clouded,  -streaming. 

1690  DRYDEN  Don  Sebast.  iv.  i,  The  trampling  of  "thick- 
beating  feet.  1725  RAMSAY  Gentle  Sheph.  \.  ii,  The  'thick- 


descending  rain.  1777  J.  MOUNTAIN  Poet.  Reveries  (ed.  2) 
6  His  children  watch  his  *thick;drawn  breath.  1757  DYER 
Fleece  iv.  Poems  (1761)  184  While  flames,  *tbick-nashing  in 
the  gloom.  1865  TKOLLOPE  Bclton  E$t%  xxxi,  Wide  fields 


of  Slut.. —,-_-- 

jewell'd  shone  the  saddle-leather.  1698  NORRIS  Pract. 
Disc.  (1707)  IV.  191  So  *thick-laid  are  the  Temptations  of 
the  World.  1599  SHAKS,  Much  Ado  \.  ii.  10  Walking  in 
a  *thick  pleached  alley.  1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  vu  (1872)  204 
The  *thick-pHed  perversions  which  distort  our  image  of 
Cromwell.  1861  W.  F.  COLLIER  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.  114  The 
*thick-speaking, shambling,,  .pedant.  iMoSoMEBViLLE/foA- 
bitwli.  9  On  the  large  Boug^h  Of  a  *  thick-spread  ing  Elm. 
1676  DRYDEN  Aurengzcbc  1. 1,  Of 'thick-sprung  Lances  in 
a  waving  Field,  c  1391  CHAUCER  Astral,  n.  §  23  In  some 
wynters  nyht,  whan  the  firmament  is  clere  &  *thikke«sterred. 
1860  EMERSON  Cottff.  Life,  Worship  Wks.  (Bohn>  II.  408 
Thick-starred  Orion  was  my  only  companion.  1746  FRANCIS 


swarming  Bees.  1595  Locrine  \\.  v.  39  Amongst  the  dangers 
of  the  *thick  throngd  pikes,  c  1410  Master  of  Game  (MS. 
Digby  182)  ii,  Whan  )>e  heed  is  of  gret  beemes  and  is  wele 
afceted  and  *thike  tynded.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  iv.  246 
Where  the  Attic  Bird  Trills  her  *thlck.warbl'd  notes.  1865 
Q.  Rev.  Apr.  329  The  *thick-wove  paper,  and  the  brilliant 
type.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  437  Now  hid,  now  seen  Among 
*thick-wov'n  Arborets  and  Flours.  1743  FRANCIS  tr.  Hor.% 
Odes  i.  vii.  28  Whether.  .Tibur  holds  thee  in  its  'thick- 
wrought  Shade. 

Thick  (J>ik),  v.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  (In  the  current 
senses  THICKEN  is  the  usual  verb.)  [OE.//V(  iant 
i.liae, THICK  a. (cf.  OHG.  4fecMf,lCnG.  dicken*}.] 

I.    trans.  To  make  dense  in  consistence,  arch. 

c  looo^ELFRicOrt/H.  xxxvti.  (Z.)  22o  Dcnso. .  and  denseo.., 
ic  Siccise.  1398  TREVISA  Betrth.  De  P.  K.  iv.  ii.  (Tolle.n. 
MS.),  H  [melancholy]  bikkeb  be  blood,  bat  it  ileteb  nou^t 
from  digestion  by  clernesse  and  binnesse.  ci44°  ^*f- 
Cookery  in  Honseh.Ord.  (1790)  430  Let  hit  boyle  and  thyck 
hit  with  floure  of  ryse.  \&6  Crete  Herbalt  cxliv.  (1529) 
I  ij  b,  A  moj-sture  that  by  the  heet  of  the  sonne  is  thy  eked. 
.  .and  torned  to  a  gommy  substaunce.  1611  SHAKS.  U'int. 
T  i  ii.  171  Thoughts,  that  would  thick  my  blood.  164*  H. 
MORE  So>'gSeul\.  i.  xxvii  You  thick  that  veil,  and  so  your 
selves  array  With  visibility.  1798  COLLRIUGK  AM.  flfmr. 


THICK  AND  THIN. 

nr.  xi,  The  Night-Mare  Life-in-Dtath  was  she,  Who  thicks 
man's  blood  with  told. 

f2.  To  make  (cloth,  etc.)  close  in  texture  by 
fulling;  =  THICKEN  5.  Obs. 

1482  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  223/2  Made,  wrought,  fulled  and 
thlkked,  by  the  my  grit  e  and  strengh  of  men.  1511-12  Act  3 
Hen.  VUl,  c.  6  §  i  The  Walker  and  Fuller  shall  iruely 
walke  fulle  thikke  and  werke  every  webbe  of  wollen  yerne. 
1566  Act  8  El;z.  c.  ii  §  2  That  no  person  ..shall  thicke  or 
full  in  any  Myll..any  Cappe  vntyll  suche  tyme  as  the  same 
Cappe  be  first.,  half  thicked  . .  in  the  Footestocke.  1719 
D'UKFEY  Pills  VI.  92  The  Water,  .over-thicks  my  Cloth. 

3.  intr.  To  become  thick,  in  various  senses ; 
—  THICKEN  intr.  Now  dial,  or  arch. 

a  1000  Gloss,  in  Wr.-W dicker  219  7  Densescit^  spissat> 
biccat>.  ci2oo  6V.  Michael  714  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  320  Hit 
bickez  to  Nye  dawes..(>anne  it  tornez  formest  to  flesch. 
13..  A'.  A/is.  3841  (Bodl.  MS.)  fe  erbe  quaked  of  her  rydyng: 
pe  weder  picked  of  her  crleyng.  c  1450  Ttvo  Cookery-bks.  91 
I.ete  hit  not  boyle  til  hit  thikke.  1579  SPENSER  Shepfu 
Cal.  Mar.  115  But  see  the  Welkin  thicks  apace.  1876 
Mid-Yorks.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  T'day's  thicking  (getting  cloudy). 
1879  J.  D.  LONG  sEneidii.  374  The  sounds  grow  clear,  The 
noise  of  battle  thicks. 

fb.  VTo  become  frequent  or  prevalent.  Obs. 

13..  Cursor  M.  1747610011.)  Ful  wa  pam  was  baa  wreches 
wick,  Quen  bis  tiband  bigan  to  thik. 

t4.  intr.  To  move  thickly  or  in  crowds;  lo 
Hock,  crowd.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1000  in  Cockayne  Shrine  (1864)  38  J?a  biccodan  bider 
;-t:mninga  ba  ismaheli.  1513  DOUGLAS  SEncis  vi.  v.  30 
A  Is  gret  number  thiddir  thikkit  in  feir  As..Levis  of  treis. 
H'id.  x.  vii.  31  Quhar  ;ondir  sop  of  men  thikkis  in  a  rout. 

t  5.  reft.  [f.  THICK  sb.  5.]  To  get  into  the  thick 
of  any  place  ;  to  hide.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1574  HLLLOWES  Guenarn's  Fam.  Ep.  (1584)  144  Hauing 
past  three  daies  and  three  nightes,  forsaking  al  high  wayes, 
thicked  myself  in  the  great  desart,  and  being  vtterly  tyred 
with  great  and  extreame  heat. 

Hence  Thicked  ^J>ikt)///.  a.,  thickened ;  ffulled; 
Thi'ckiug  vbl.  sb.,  thickening  ;  f  fulling. 

c  1440  Anc.  Cookery  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  435  Stere  hit 
tyl  hit  be  thyk,  and  in  the  thikkynge  do  the  rested  felettes 
therto.  1482  Rolls  of  Parlt,  VI.  223/2  To  forfuite  and  lose 
xlj.,  as  ofte  as  eny  such  persone  shall  putt  to  fullyng  or 
thikkyng,  or  to  sale,  eny  suche  Huers,  Bonettes  or  Cappes. 
>55?-3  Act  7  Echv.  l'ft  c.  8  (title)  An  Acte  for  the  true 
fulling  and  thicking  of  Cappes.  1604  Compt  Bk.  D.  Wed- 
dcrburne  (S.H.S.)  45,  xij  ems  &:  a  quarter  bred  thickit  blew 
worzet  dayth.  1759  Compl.  Letter-writer  (ed.  6)  53  The 
thicking  or  fulling-mill. 

Thick,  Sc.  var.  THEKK,  to  thatch ;  dial.  var.  THILK. 

Thick  and  thin,  thi'ck-and-thi'n,  phr. 

Also  thick  or  thin,  (neither)  thick  nor  thin. 

Cf.,  for  the  mere  collocation,  <ziooo  O.E.  Riddles  xli.  36 
Eal  ic  under  heofones  hwearfte  recce.. bicce  and  bynne. 
A.  as  sb. 

1.  Phr.  Through  thick  and  thin  (f  in  thick  and 
thin) '.    through   everything   that   is  in   the  way ; 
without   regard   to   or   in   spite   of    obstacles    or 
difficulties;  under  any  circumstances,  lit.  and  fig. 
(app.  orig.   with  reference  to   'thicket   and   thin 
wood '. ) 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Reevt's  T.  146  The  hors..gynneth  gon. . 
Forth  with  wehee,  thurgh  thikke  and  thurgh  thenne  [v.  r, 
thurgh  thikke  and  thenne].  1426  LYDG.  De  Gull.  Pilgr. 
22682  A  smale  posterne  I  may  pace,  And,  thorough  thykke 
and  thynne  trace,  c  1450  J.  METHAM  Wks.  41/1101  Forth 
yn  thyk  and  thyn  He  gan  lepe.  1543  GKAFTON  Contn. 
Harding  544  Kyng  Richard  ..  purposed  to  goo  thorow 
thicke  and  thinne  in  this  mater.  ISOO^PENSKR  F.Q.  m.  i.  17 
His  tyreling  Jade  he  fiersly  forth  did  push  Through  thicke 
and  thin,  both  over  banck  and  bush.  1627  DRAVTON  Moon- 
•.alf  1317  And  tag  and  rag  through  thick  and  thin  came 
running.  1681  DRYDEN  Span,Friar\.  ii,  A  thorough-paced 
liar,  that  will  swear  through  thick  and  thin.  1782  COWPER 
Gilpitt  40  Six  precious  souls,  and  all  agog  To  dash  through 
thick  and  thin.  1894  HALLCAiNE.d/a«.rw«#  v.  vi,  There  '5 
five  hundred  men  here  to  back  you  up  through  thick  and  thin. 

2.  sb.  Adherence  to  some  course,   principle,  or 
party,  under  all  circumstances,     b.  attrib,  or  adj. 
(usually  hyphened) :  That  adheres  or  is  ready  to 
follow  in  all  circumstances ;    constant,  steadfast, 
unwavering.  C.  I  lencethick-and-thinnite  («<?#<:£- 
wd.~)j   one   who   supports   a   *  thick-and-thin  *    or 
resolute  policy  regardless  of  consequences.    {Politi 
cal  and  journalistic  slang.') 

1884  Pall  Mall  G.  14  Feb.  1/1  He  would  have  been 
denounced  as  a  traitor  by  the  hidebound  partisans  of  thick 
and  thin.  1886  J.  PAYN  Heir  ofAg-ts  xxxy,  It  would  have 
been  difficult  to  find  a  more  thick-and-thm  admirer  of  its 
excellences.  1890  Spectator  18  Oct.  515/2  In  his  thick- 
ami-thin  advocacy  of  the  democratic  policy.  1898  DR. 
FARQUHARSON  Sp.  Ho.  Com.  9  May,  [On  these  matters  he 
was  a]  thick  and  thin-ite.  1900  A.  J.  BALFOUR  Sp.  Man 
chester  g  Jan.,  I  felt  as  if  I  was  before  this  speech  tarred 
with  the  brush  of  beinga  '  thick-and-thinnite  '.  1900  Westnt. 
Gaz,  u  Jan.  2/2  There  does  not  exist  a  thick-and-thinner 
party  man  than  Mr.  Balfour. 

f  B.  as  adv.  Either  thick  or  thin  :  in  any  case, 
under  any  circumstances ;  neither  thick  nor  thin,  in 
no  circumstances.  Obs.  rare. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albansc.\\\  b,  Thyk  nor  thynne  [see  GARGI- 
LON!.  1546  St.  Papers  Hen.  Vlll^  XI.  254  The  Dolphyn 
spared  not,  thyck  nor  thynne. 

C.  sLsaiij.  1.  Naut.  Of  a  tackle-block :  Having 
one  sheave  larger  than  the  other ;  cf.  FiDi>LE-£/0f£. 

1815  BURNEV  Falconers  Diet.  Marine  s.  v.  Blockt  Thick 
and  thin^  or,  Quarter  Block^  is  a  double  block  with  one 
sheave  thicker  than  the  other,  and  is  used  to  lead  down  the 
topsail. sheets  and  clcw-lines.  1841  DANA  Seaman  s  Man. 
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I    Gloss.,  Thick -anti-thin  Block,  a  block  having  one  sheave 
1    larger  than  the  other.     Sometime;,  used  for  quarter- blocks. 
2.  See  A.  2  b. 

Thicke,  obs.  form  of  THKEK,  THICK,  THILK. 
Thicken  (}>ipk'n),  v.    [f.  THICK  a.  +  -KN  5.    Cf. 
ON.  Jykkn-a>  i.  }>ykk  adj.  THICK.]     To  make  or 
become  thick  or  thicker. 

1.  trans.  To  make  dense  in  consistence  ;  to  co 
agulate,  inspissate.     Also_/f^. 

c  1425   tr.    Arderne's    Treat.   Fistula   30    Vnto    bat    be 

watrynes  of  be  luyse  be  somewhat  bikued.      1552  HULOET, 

Thycken    or  congeale,  congelo.      1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH. 

Country  Fartue  64  Heat  doth  safegard  and  thicken  the 
'  milk.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  IndiafyP,  353  By  indulging  his 
1  Body  he  thickens  his  Understanding.  1771  MRS.  HAYWOOD 
j  New  Present  44  It  is  a  very  good  thing  to  thicken  gravy 
j  with.  1801  C.  DIBDIN  Tour  I.  356  The  ttluminati,  who 
|  generally  thicken  in  the  clear,  so  as  to  confound  the  business, 
!  that  a  man  of  plain  sense  can  make  nothing  out  of  them. 

1866  ROGERS  Agric.  fy  Prices  I.  xni.  221  Oatmeal  was  used 
:  scantily,  but  generally  for  thickening  soup. 

b.  intr.  To  increase  in  density  or  consistence ; 

also,  to  become  turbid  or  cloudy.     Alsoy?^. 
1598  Epulario  I  j  b,  Set  it  all  night  to  thicken . .  in  a  cold 

place.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  19  A  licquor, 
i  or  gumme,  which  thickens  of  it  selfe.  1718  PRIOR  Solomon 
i  !•  355  Water  stopt  gives  birth  To  grass  and  plants,  and 
:  thickens  into  earth.  1888  BESANT  50  Years  Ago  vii.  121 
i  There  comes  a  time  when  the  brow  clouds,  and  the  speech 

thickens,  and  the  tongue  refuses  to  act. 

2.  intr.  To  become  dark,   obscure,   or  opaque ; 
i    of  the  weather  :  to  become  misty. 

1605   SHAKS.   Macb.   in.  ii.   50  Light  thickens,  ..  Good 

!    things  of  Day  begin  to  droopCj  and  drowse.     1606  —  Ant. 

\  <$•  Cl.  u.  iii.  27  Thy  Luster  thickens,  When  he  shines  by. 
1670  DRYDEN  ist  Pt.  Cong.  Granada  u.  i,  I'll  face  this 
Storm  that  thickens  in  the  Wind.  1784  Cook's  Voy.  Pacific 
vi.  iii.  III.  239  The  weather  still  thickening,  and  preventing 
a  nearer  approach  to  the  land.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  \.  xxv. 

!    189  As  we  approached  the  summit  the  air  thickened  more 

!    and  more, 

3.  trans.  To  make  close  or  dense  in  disposition 
,    of  parts  or  in  texture ;  to  fill  up  the  interstices  or 

intervals  of.  ?  Obs. 

1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  8  Seauen  posts  on  a  side,  that 

stood  a  twelue  foot  a  sunder,  thikned  betweene  with  well 

proportioned  Pillars  lurnd.     1620  T.  GRANGER  Div.  Logike 

30  The  clouds  are  not  thickned  in  the  skie  :  therfore  it  will 

not  be  raine.     1755  JOHNSON  Dict.>  Thicken,  v.,..to  make 

i    frequent,  to  make  close  or  numerous.      1812  BRACKENRIDGE 

!     yiews  Louisiana.  (1814)  116  It  is  perhaps  good  policy  in  our 

j    government . .  to  thicken  the  frontier,  and  lo  suffer  the  inter- 

I    mediate  space  to  fill  up  gradually. 

4.  intr.  To  become  crowded,  numerous,  or  fre 
quent  ;    to  gather   thickly.     Also  f  To  move   in 
great  numbers,  to  flock,  troop  (obs.  poet.). 

17*6  POPE  Odyss.  xvm.  49  Well  pleased  they  spring  Swift 
from  their  seats,  and  thickening  form  a  ring.  1771  Jitnitts 
Lett.  liv.  (1820)  286  Honours  shall.. thicken  over  him.  1789 
MME.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  19  Nov.,  The  crowd  every  instant 
thickening.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  liv,  Misfortune  and 
discovery  are  thickening  about  your  head. 
6.  a.  trans.  To  increase  the  substance  between 
opposite  surfaces  of;  to  make  thicker  in  measure. 

ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xni.  123  Lance  was  Hn'd  with  lance; 

Shields,   thickned  with   opposed   shields.      1777  SHERIDAN 

Trip  to  Scarborough  I.  ii,  The  calves  of  these  stockings  are 

!    thicken'd  a  little  too  much.     1858  G  LENNY  Card.  Every- 

i    day  Bk.  244/1  The  earth  in  the  alleys  [is  to  be]  thrown  up 

'    to  thicken  the  soil  above  them  a  little.    1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT 

,    De  Bary's  Phaner*  229  In  most  cases  the  walls  are  thickened 

'    by  spiral  fibres. 

b.  intr.  To  become  thicker  in  measurement ; 
to  increase  in  girth  or  bulk, 

1763  MILLS  Syst.  Pract,  Husb.  IV.  35  That  their  roots.. 

may  nave  full  room  to  thicken  and  run  downward.  1805 
I  PIKE  Sources  Mississ.  (1810)  42  Ice  in  the  river  thickening. 

1872  R.  B.  SMYTH  Mining  Statist.  21  The  seams.. thicken 
•  in  one  place  and  thin  out  in  another. 

c,  trans.  Jig.  To   make  more    substantial  ;   to 
strengthen,  confirm. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  in.  iii.  430  This  may  helpe  to  thicken 
other  proofes,  That  do  demonstrate  thinly.  1893  C.  W. 

,  WENDTE  in  Reasonable  Relig.  73  The  philosophers,  .are 
thickening  up  their  systems.,  with  scientific  facts. 

j     6.  intr*  fig.  To  become  more  complex  or  intri- 

i   cate  (esp.  said  of  a  plot) ;  to  increase  in  intensity. 

1671  VILLIERS  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Rehearsal  in.  ii.  (Arb.)  81 

Ay,  now  the  Plot  thickens  very  much  upon  us.    1697  DRYDEN 

sEneid  ix.  908  Thecombat  thickens,  like  the  storm  that  flies. 

1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  \.  ii,  The  cry,  That  thickened  as  the 

chase  drew  nigh.    1859  KINGSLEY  Misc.  I.  i.  16  As  the  quarrel 

thickened  and  neared. 

Hence  Thickened  (bi'k'nd)  ///.  a.,  that  is  made 

;   thick  or  thicker,  in  various  senses. 

ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xix.  368  A  bright  thickned  bush 
of  golden  haire.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi,  742  The  thick'nd 
Skie  Like  a  dark  Ceeling  stood.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg, 
Georg.  iv.  386  Mix  it  with  thicken'd  Juice  of  sodden  Wines. 
1861  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  401  Plants  with  succulent  or 
thickened  leaves.  1900  Daily  News  17  Apr.  7/4  With 
solids  and  pneumatics  [tyres],  both  of  the  wired-on  and 
thickened-edge  varieties. 

Thickener  (bi-k'nai).  [f.  prec.  vb.  +  -EK  *.] 
That  which  (or  one  who)  thickens ;  in  Dyeing,  a 
substance  used  to  increase  the  consistence  of  the 
colours  or  mordants. 

1651  FRENCH  Yorksh.  Spa  iv.  46  The  body  Is  to  be  annointed 
with  oyle,  with  spissaments  or  thickeners.  1732  ARBUTHNOT 
Rules  of  Diet  in  AHmentst  etc.  261  Thickeners  of  the 
Humours.  1883  R.  HALDANE  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  n. 
206/2  The  next  step-.b  the  removal  of  the  thidECMOi 
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Thickening  (bi-k'nin,),  vbt.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  4- 
-ING  !.]  The  action  of  the  verb  THICKEN  ;  the 
process  of  making  or  becoming  thick  01  thicker  ; 
concr.  the  result  of  this  action  or  process ;  a 
thickened  substance  or  part. 

1580  HOLLY  BAND  Trcas.  Fr.  Tong,  Espesstssement,  a 
thickening;.  1603  HOLLAND  PfatarcJfs Mor.  998  Mists,  fogs, 
and  clouds  are  no  cpngealations,  but  onely  gatherings,  and 
thickenings  of  a  moist  and  vapourous  aire.  1822  J.  PARKIN 
SON  Oufl.  Oryctpl.  159  A  subglobose  univalve ;  the  opening 
longer  than  wide;.. no  thickening  of  the  left  lip.  1893 
TCCKEY  tr.  Hatschetis  Amphioxtts  154  He  was  misled  by  a 
thickening  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  front  of  the  gland. 
1899  AllbntCs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  511  Eczema  of  the  palm* 
very  frequently  leads. .  to  great  thickening  of  the  epidermi-,. 
c  1900  Beeton's  Everyday  Cookery  Bk.  209/2  By  the  addi 
tion  of  various  store  sauces,  thickening  and  flavouring,  good 
stock  may  be  converted  into  good  gravies. 

b.  A   substance   used   to    thicken    something ; 
spec,  in  Dyeing.   =  THICKENER. 

1839  URE  Dictf.  Arts,etc.  222  Several  circumstances  may 
require  the  consistence  of  the  thickening  to  be  varied.  1874 
W.  CROOKES  Dyeing  iff  Calico-print,  ii.  17  Only  two  mineral 
thickenings  are  at  present  employed,  namely,  kaolin  and 
pipe-clay. 

c.  Foundry  =  THICKNESS  8. 

1872  ELLACOMBE  Bells  of  Ch.  i.  200  When  thoroughly 
dried,  the  outer  mould  is  removed,  and  the  thickening  (the 
fac-simile  of  the  bell)  destroyed. 

d.  Bot.   Thickening   layer,    mass,  ring   (Ger, 
vcrdickungsring} :  see  quots. 

1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  tr.  Sachs's  Bot.  27  A  wider  cavity, 
which  is  bounded  on  the  sides  by  the  narrow  part  of 
the  thickening-masses,  on  the  outside  by  the  primary  cell- 
wall  Ibid.  108  Generating  ring  of  tissue,  corresponding  to 
Sanio's  thickening  ring.  1900  B.  D.  JACKSON  Class  Bot. 
Terms  270/2  Thickening  Layer,  an  apparent  layer  of  cellu 
lose  on  the  inner  face  of  a  cell-wall ;  Thickening  Ringt 
Sanio's  term  for  a  ring  of  meristem  in  which  the  first  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  originate. 

Thickening  (bi-k'nirj),///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ING  2.]  That  thickens :  a.  That  grows  thicker ; 
b.  That  makes  something  thick  or  thicker. 

1721  J.  DART  Westminster  Abbey  57  When  Learning  was 
with  thick'ning  Mists  o'erspread.  1784  COWPER  Task  iv.  330 
Earth  receives  Gladly  the  thickening  mantle  [snow].  1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  \.  xii.  88  At  the  close  of  the  day  thickening 
clouds  warned  me  off.  1880  BROWNING  Dram,  fdyls,  Pan  <y 
Luna  10  Fast. thickening  poppy-juice.  1895  Model  Steam 
Engine  69  The  thickening  piece  is  soldered  to  the  boiler. 

t  Thicker.  Obs.  [f.  THICKS.  +  -ERI.]  One 
who  *  thicks '  or  fulls  cloth  ;  a  fuller.  Also  as 
second  element  in  comb.,  %&  cap-thicker,  say-thicker, 

1520  WHITINTON  Vulg.  (1527)  i6b,  In  the  strete  vpon  the 
backe  halfe,  be  drapers.. cappers,  thyckers  of  cappes,  1570 
KOXE  A.  <$•  M.  (ed.  2)  944/2  One  Walker  a  thicker  of  S. 
Clementes.  1641  Saye-Thickers  [see  SAY  sb.l  3]. 

Thicket  (Jri'ket).  Also  i  Jjiccet,  6  thykette, 
y  thickett.  [OE.  piccet,  neut.,  f.  piece  thick  + 
-ett  denominative  suffix  (as  in  emn-et  plain,  rymet 
space).]  A  dense  growth  of  shrubs,  underwood,  and 
small  trees;  a  place  where  low  trees  or  bushes 
grow  thickly  together;  a  brake.  Cf.  THICK  sb.  5. 

a  1000  Ps.  (Spelm.)  xxviii[i],  g  Stefn  drihtnes  awrihb  bic- 
cettu  {Lamb*  piccetu].  1530  TINDALE  Gen,  xxii.  13  A  ram 
caught  by  the  homes  in  a  thykette.  1530  PALSGK.  280/1 
Thicket  or  a  forest,  boscaige.  1555  EDEN  Decades  57  They 
founde  a  greate  thicket  of  reedes.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  Vft 
iv.  v.  3  Leaue  off  to  wonder  why  I  drew  you  hither,  Into 
this  cheefest  Thicket  of  the  Parke.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv. 
681  How  often  from  the  steep  Of  echoing  Hill  or  Thicket 
have  we  heard  Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air  . . 
Singing.  1711  ADDISON  Spect,  No.  56  f  3  This  huge 
Thicket  of  1  horns  and  Brakes  was  designed  as  a  Kind  of 
Fence.  1853  KINGSLEY  Heroes  in.  (1868)  32  They  sang  like 
nightingales  among  the  thickets. 
b.  transf.  andy^. 

1582  STANYHURST  sEnets  n.  (Arb.}  54,  I  run  forward  too 
rush  throgh  thicket  of  armoure.  1612  WEBSTER  H'hitt,* 
Devil  n.  i.  79  Tie  meete  thee  Even  in  a  thicket  of  thy  ablest 
men.  1657  S.  PURCHAS  Pol.  Flying-Ins,  xvii.  111  They  aie 
quickly  be-wildred  in  a  thicket  of  errors.  1698  FRYER  Ace. 
E.  India  $  P.  45  A  Thicket  of  twenty  Sail  of  our  Enemies 
were  discovered.  1821  SCOTT  Kcnil-w.  xiii,  His  wild  and 
overgrown  thicket  of  beard  was  now  restrained  to  two  small 
mustachios.  1866  J.  MARTIXEAU  Ess.  I.  52  We  entangle 
ourselves  in  a  thicket  of  ever-growing  problems. 

c.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  thicket-maze^  -haunting. 

1813  SCOTT  Rokeby  iv.  ii,  Where  the  thicket-groupes  recede. 
1837  STANLEY  Gipsies  136  Or  track  old  Jordan  through  his 
thicket  maze.  1850  ALLINGHAM  Poems,  Music-master  11.  xv, 
The  thicket -tangling,  tenderest  briar-rose.  1892  Guardian 
ii  May  706/2  Along  the  courtly  mere  of  thicket  isles. 

Hence  Thi  cketed  a.,  occupied  or  covered  by 
thickets  ;  Thi'cketful,  as  many  or  as  much  as  fills 
a  thicket ;  Thi'ckety  a.,  abounding  in  thickets. 

c  1624  CHAPMAN  Homer,  Hymn  to  Bacchus  140  In  ivies 
and  in  baies  All  over  Mhicketed.  1835  W.  IRVING  Tour 
Prairies  xxxiii,  The  same  kind  of  rough,  hilly,  thicketed 
country.  1887  J.  SERVICE  Dr.  Dttguid  270  Sweet  sounds.. 
From  out  the  *thicketful  of  singing  throats,  1846  MRS. 
MARSH  Emilia  Wyndham  (1848)  349  Very  fine  timber  and 
*thicketly  woods.  1865  W.  G.  PALGRAVE  Arabia  I.  238 
Broken  and  thickety  ground  in  front. 

t  Thi'ckfold,  adv.  (adj.}  Obs.  Chiefly  north. 
[f.  THICK  a. ;  see  -FOLD.]  Thickly  together;  in 
great  numbers,  in  crowds. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  11258  pas  o^er  [angels]  lighted  dun 
thic-fald.  ^1400  J\  ffwlanti  <y  O.  1108  Full  thikke  folde  gan 
Sarazenes  dy.  1-1440  Bone  Flor.  871  Many  myrakyU  for 
hur  he  wroght,  Many  a  oon  and  thyck  folde  1513  DOUGLAS 
.-L'iieis  xni.  ii.  68  O  je  my  feiU..Throu  monyhard  perrellib 


THICK-HEAD. 

and  thikfald.  .Hiddir  now  careit  to  this  cost  with  me.  1535 
STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  III.  98  Thikfald  to  him  all  iii 
the  tyme  tha  drew. 

Thi'ck-head.  One  who  or  that  which  lias  a 
thick  head. 

1.  One  who  is  dull  of  intellect ;  a  blockhead. 

1871  CARLYLE  in  Mrs.Carlyle'sLett.  (1883)  1. 103  note,  Am 
bitious  thickhead.  i88z-H.  SZEBOHM  Siberia  in  Asia  32 
One  of  the  greatest  thickheads  that  I  have  ever  met  with. 

b.  attrib.  or  adj.  —  THICK-HEADED  b. 

1873  BROWSING  KedCott.  Nt.-cap  n.  235  Who  ever  has  his 
speech  in  readiness  For  thick-head  juvenility  at  fault.  1894 
F.  S,  ELI.IS  Reynarii  Fox  187  I'll  shortly  sow  strife  among 
Those  thick-head  folks. 

2.  A  name  given  in  different  localities  to  various 
birds :  e.  g.  a.  Any  bird  of  the  subfamily  Fachyce- 
phalinai,  the  Thick-headed  Shrikes  of  the  Austra-    . 
Han  region,     b.  A  scansorial  barbel   of  the  sub 
family  Capitoninez  (Cent.  Diet.  1891). 


is. .given  in  other  parts  of  the  world  to  very  different  birds, 
and  in  South  Africa  especially  to  GZdifnemus  capensis . . ,  the 
Stone-Curlew  of  that  country. 

Thrck-hea'ded,  a.  [Parasynthetic  f.  prec.  + 
-ED  2.]  Having  a  thick  head.  a.  lit. ;  esp.  in  names 
of  animals,  as  Thick-headed  Mullet,  Rloxo- 
slonia  congests. ;  Thick-headed  Shrike  =  THICK 
HEAD  2  a. 

1707  MORTIMER  Hitsb.  (1721)  I.  314  Make  a  Trail,  .so  as  to 

bring  it  near  some  thick-headed  Tree.      1753  J.  HILL  Hist. 

Anita.  569  The  thick-headed  Hippopotamus,  with  no  tail. 

The  Copy-Bara. 

TO.  fig.  Dull  of  intellect ;  slow-witted,  obtuse. 

tSoi  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Gd.  French  Gov.  (1895)  7  He  was 
so  "thick-headed  at  his  book',  that  Mrs.  Grace,  .affirmed 
that  he  never  would  learn  to  read.  1860  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON 
Audi  Alt,  III.  cxxv.  80  A  thick-headed  idea  of  law  is,  that 
it  is  a  machine  for  getting  men  hanged.  iSox  LOUNSBL'RY 
Stud.  Chaucer  11.  vi.  481  Something  of  the  feeling,  .which 
represents  the  members  of  the  nobility  as  being  good-hearted 
but  also  thick-headed. 

Hence  Thickhea  dedness,  obtuseness,  crassness. 

1889  Voice  (N.  Y.)  14  Feb.,  He.. failed  to  estimate  the 
thickheadedness  of  the  party  addressed.  1892  Spectator 
23  Jan.  126/2  Bumptious,  bullying  thickheadedness. 

Thicking,  vbl.  sb. :  see  THICK  v. 

Thickish  d>i-kij),  a.  [f.  THICK  a.  +  -ISH  i.] 
Somewhat  thick. 

1545  RAYNOLD  Byrtk  Mankynde  141  Also  her  vryne 
waxeth  spysse  and  thyckysshe.  1713  Land.  Gaz,  No.  5178/4 
Thickish  of  Hearing.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Inipt;  (1757) 
II.  23  Horses  that  are  a  little  thickish  about  the  Shoulders. 
1894  Coriili.  Slag.  Mar.  269  Two  thickish  quarto  volumes. 

Thick-knee  (J>i-k,nj).  Also  thickuee.  A  name 
for  any  bird  of  the  genus  (Edicnemus,  esp.  the 
Stone  Curlew,  Norfolk  or  Great  Plover,  (E.  sco- 
lopax  (CE.  crefitans,  Temminck) ;  so  called  from 
the  enlargement  of  the  tibio-tarsal  joint. 

1816  LEACH  Cat.  JlfoHim.  q-  B.  in  Brit.  Mai.  28  Feiioa 
(Edicnemus  Common  thicknee,  Wiltshire.  1840  Penny  Cycl. 
XVI.  402/1  The.  .Thick-knee,  Thick-knecd  Bustard.  1866 
OWEN  Vertebr.  Aai/it.  xiv.  II.  26  The  '  Thick-knees',  .and 
Bustards,  -have  the  four-notched  sternum,  1806  List  Anim. 
Zool.  Soc.  520  CEdtcnetnus  graUariits,  Australian  Thicknee. 
..(£.  srtperciliaris,  Peruvian  Thicknee. 

So  Thi-ck-knee  d  a.,  having  thick  knees ;  esp.  in 
thick-kneed  bustard  or  plover,  the  Stone  Curlew. 

1776  PENNANT  Zool.  (ed.  4)  I.  244  Bustard,  thick-kneed. 
1840  [see  THICK-KNEE].  1893  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  129  The 
Curlew  of  inlanders,  or  Stone-Curlew — called  also.. most 
wrongly.. the  Thick-knee  or  Thick-kneed  Bustard. 

Thi-ck-leaved  (-Uvd),  -leafed  (-lift),  a. 
[See  LEAVED,  LEAFED.]  a.  Having  or  covered  with 
dense  foliage;  thickly  set  with  leaves. 

1582  STANYHURST  SEneis  i.  (Arb.)  28  Shaded  with  thick- 
leaued  arbours.      1660   BLOUNT  Boscobel  32  The  colonel 
made  choice  of  a  thick-leafed  oak.   1847  TENNYSON  Princess 
in.  159  The  thick-leaved  platans  of  the  vale. 
b.  Having  thick  fleshy  leaves. 

1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  I.  31  Where  thick-leav'd 
Weeds  are  amongst  the  Grass,  they  will  need  more  drying 
than  ordinary  Grass  doth.  1860  Mere.  Marine  Mag.  VII. 
199  A  thick  leafed ..  plant. 

Thick-lipped  (Jn-kili-pt  :  stress  var.),  a. 
Having  thick  or  full  lips. 

a  1529  SKELTON  E.  Rummyng  467  She  was  vgly  hypped, 
And  vgly  thycke  lypped.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  iv.  ii.  175 
Come  on  you  thick-hpt-slaue.  1682  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  1685/4  i 
John  Wilmote, ..of  a  pretty  Ruddy  Complexion,  and  som- 
thing  thick  Lipped.  1838  JOHNSTON  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat. 
Clue  I.  No.  6.  171  Mitgil  clulo,  ..  the  Thick-lipped  Grey 
Mullet.  1867  BAKER  Nile  Tritut.  xx.  (1872)  352  A  real 
thick-lipped  flat-nosed  nigger. 

So  Thi  ck-lips,  one  who  has  thick  lips ;  a  con 
temptuous  appellation  for  a  negro. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  i.  i.  66  What  a  full  Fortune  do's  the 
Thicks-lips  owe  If  he  can  carry't  thus? 

Thickly  (H'kli),  adv.  [f.  THICK  a.  +  -LY2.] 
In  a  thick  manner  ;  so  as  to  be  thick,  in  various 
senses ;  densely ;  closely ;  abundantly ;  frequently  ; 
deeply ;  obscurely,  indistinctly. 

c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  5672  The!  died  thanne  thikly.  c  1430 
Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  ii.  Ivii.  (1869)  98  Sum  time  thou  shall 
sec  me  thikkclLhc  and  dtrkclkhc.  1573-80  BARET  Alv. 
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T  151  Thick  He  :  groslie:  clubbishlie,  or  blockishlie.  f  i6n 
CHAPMAN  Iliad  xv.  440  His  helmet,  thickly  plinu'd.  1630 
DKAYTON  Noah's  Flood  83  Your  sins.. so  thickly  throng. 
1770  COOK  V<y.  round  World \\\.\\.  (1773)  510  Lofty  hills,  all 
thickly  clothed  with  wood.  1860  TYSUALL  Glac.  i.  xviii.  123 
Mont  Cervin  gathered  the  clouds  more  thickly  round  him. 
1883  LD.  R.  GOWER  My  Rentin.  I.  iii.  35  The  walls  of  the 
principal  apartments  are  thickly  hung  with  paintings. 
b.  In  comb,  with  ppl.  or  other  adjs. 
1797  T.  PARK  Sonn.  7  Clouds,  thickly-driving,  veil  the  face 
of  day.  1832  MOTHER  WELL  Poet.  U'ks.  (1847)  8  Those 
thickly-timbered  shores.  1900  ll'estm.  Gaz.  7  Sept  4/1  A 
thickly-inhabited  district. 

Thicknee,  variant  of  THICK-KXEE. 
Thickness   (J»i'knes).     [OE.  picness  =  OHG. 
diknissd)  f.  THICK  a.  +  -NESS.] 

I.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  thick. 

1.  Relatively    large    measurement    through,    or 
between  opposite  surfaces;   stoutness,   bulkiness; 
the  opposite  of  thinness  or  slenderness.     Also _/?£•. 

<:iooo  Ags.  Gloss,  in  HaupCs  Zeitschr.  (1853)  IX.  519 
Kh-phantina  callositate,  hreoflicre  bicnesse.  1538  ELYOT, 
C>assamentu)it,  thyckenesse.  . .  L'rassities  &  a-assitud<\ 
fatnesse,  thicknes,  grossenes.  1577  B.  GOOGE  HtresbacKs 
Husb._i\.  (1586)  Sob,  The  equall  medley  of  ..  thicknesse 
and  thinnes.  1613  HAYWARD  Norm.  Kings  23  As  he  grew 
in  yeeres,  so  did  he  in  thicknesse  and  fatnesse  of  body. 
1641  EVELYN  Diary  7  Aug.,  Walls,  .of  prodigious  thicknesse. 
2885  J.  PAYN  Luck  of  Darrells  xx,  His  companion's 
astounding  thickness  of  skin  [cf.  THICK-SKINNED  aj. 

2.  Measurement  or  extension  of  anything  between 
its  opposite   surfaces;    the  third   (and  commonly 
least)  dimension,  distinct  from  length  and  breadth. 

a  goo  WAIRFERTH  Gregory's  Dial.  (1900)  44  He  gewsende 
baes  wseteres  £ecynd  on  eles  bicnesse.  1387  TREVISA 
Higdcn  (Rolls)  I.  45  J>e  biknesse  of  be  erbe  porw  oute  is 
ahnest  sexe  bousand  and  fyue  hondred  myle,  14..  Tun- 
dale's  Vis,  (Wagner)  1314  Fourti  cubytes  on  brede  he  hadde 
And  nine  on  theknes  was  he  made.  ^1548  HALL  Cliron^ 
Hen.  F/// 33  The  Frenchmen  came  on  in  .iii.  ranges,  xxxvi. 
inens  thickenes  [i.  e.  thirty-six  deep].  1570  BILLINGSLEY 
Euclid \.  def.  ii.  2  A  point,  .neither hath  length,  breadth,  nor 
thickenes.  1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc^  Printing  xxiv,  It 
is  Quadrat  high, _of  several  Thicknesses,  viz.  a  Nonparel, 
Brevier,  Long-primmer,  Pica,  etc.  1735  JOHNSON  Lobe's 
Alyssima%  Descr.x.  103  The  Crocodile  is  very  ugly,  having 
no  Proportion  between  his  Length  and  Thickness.  1815  j. 
SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  <$•  Art  I.  7  In  half  an  hour  it  will 
scarcely  be  the  thickness  of  a  sixpence.  1854  Pcreiras 
Polaris.  Light  134  The  resulting  tint  depends  on  the  dif 
ference  of  the  thicknesses.  1884  LOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Karys 
Phaner.  411  They  there  attain  a  thickness  which  amounts 
to  i  or  even  more  than  5  of  the  entire  thickness  of  the  leaf. 

3.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  consistent  or 
viscous  (also,  degree  of  consistence) ;   of  the  air, 
the  condition  of  being  laden  with  impurities, 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechdt  I,  126  Cnuca  mid  wine  on  huniges 
bicnysse.  1398  TRKVISA  Barth.  De  P,  R.  in.  xvii.  (W.  de 
W.  1495)  d  ivb/r,  Yf  it  is  all  clere  &  w'out  thyknesse  as  the 
ayere  is,  thenne  yl  is  not  seen.  ^1425  tr.  Arderne's  Treat, 
Fistula  36  Medled  togidre  in  suche  biknes  bat  it  may  be 
;etted  in  by  a  nastare  of  tree.  1663  GERBIER  Counsel  27 
Morter..une_quall  in  thicknesse.  1737  WHISTON  Josephus, 
Antig.  u.  xiv.  §  5  Whereby  their  sight  being  obstructed, 
and  their  breathing  hindered  by  the  thickness  of  the  air, 
they  died  miserably.  1747  WESLEY  Prim.  Physick  (1762) 
109  Mix  juice  of  Celandine  with  Honey  to  the  Thickness 
of  Cream. 

4.  Of  the  air,  etc. :    Misty  or  hazy  condition  ; 
obscurity,  opacity. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Spelm.)  xcvi.  2  genipu  and  bicnses,  nubes  et 
caligo.  c  1000 Sax,  Lecchd.  III.  232  We  ne  magon  for  daere 
fyrlynan  heahnysse  &  btcra  wolcna  Sicnysse  . .  hi  naufre 
Seseon.  1426  LYDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  11036  And  off  the 
owgly  ffoul  thyknesse, . .  Thow  shalt  lese  the  syht  off  me. 

5.  Dense  or  crowded  condition  j  closeness  of  col 
location  or  growth. 

1198  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R,  v,  xv,  (Bodl.  MS.},  JHknes 
of  oerd  is  signe  and  tokenne  of  heete  and  of  substancial 
humour  and  of  strengbe.  1433  LYDG.  St.  Edmund  n.  838 
A  couert,  shrowded  with  thyknesse  Of  thornys  sharpe. 
c  1440  Prontp.  Parv.  491/1  Thykkenesse,  as  of  wodys,  gresse, 
corne,  or  other  lyke,  densitas.  1825  SCOTT  Talism.  vi,  His 
hair  in  thickness  might  have  resembled  that  of  Samson. 

6.  Want  of  clearness  in  breathing,  hearing,  or 
utterance ;  indistinct  articulation. 

IS38  ELYOT  Diet.  Addit.,  Dasetti,  thyckenes  of  brethe. 
1669  HOLDER  Klem.  Speech  168  Being  at  sometimes  subject 
to  thicknes  of  Hearing.  1686  BURNET  Lett.  (1708)  249  Her 
Nurse  had  an  extraordinary  Thickness  of  Hearing.  1863 
A.  M.  BELL/V/MC.  Speech  183  The  inarticulate  confusion  of 
speech  •  which  results  is  commonly  called  '  thickness  '.  1908 
R.  BAGOT  A,  Cuthbert  iii,  His  few  observations  being 
characterised  by  a  decided  thickness  of  utterance. 

II.  That  which  is  thick  or  has  thickness. 

7.  That  which  is   thick,  in  any  sense ;   the  part 
(of  anything)  which  is  thick ;  the  thick  (of  any 
thing)  ;  the  space  between  opposite  surfaces  (e.g. 
of  a  wall). 

c  1000  Ags.  Gloss,  in  Hanpt's  Zeitschr.  (1853)  IX.  499 
Sttlphureis  flammarum  globis^  sweflenum  bicnyssurn. 
<iiooo  Lambeth  Ps.  cxvii[ij,  27  On  byccetum  vel  on  3ic- 
nessum,  in  condensis.  1382  WYCLIF  fsa.  ix.  18  It  shal  be 
brend  vp  in  the  thickenes  of  the  wilde  wode.  1560  BIBLE 
(Genev.)  Ezek.  xlii.  10  The  chambres  were  in  the  thickenes 
of  the  wall  of  the  court.  1687  A,  LOVELL  tr.  Tkeyenot'sTrav. 
n.  82  They  go  down . .  by  steps  made  in  the  thickness  of  the 
Walls,  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  II.  477  Incumbered  with 
unwholesome  marshes .  .and  impenetrable  thicknesses.  1859 
JEPHSON  Brittany  vii.  93  The  wall  is  here  about  five  yards 
thick,  and  in  its  thickness  are  stone  benches.  1005  R.  BAGOT 
Passpyrt  iii.  19  There  was  only  the  thickness  of  a  floor 
between  them. 


THICK-SKINNED. 

8.  A  layer  (of  cloth,  paper,  etc.%  In  foundry, 
A  layer  of  loam  in  a  mould  which  represents  the 
object  to  be  cast  (e.  g.  a  pipe,  bell),  and  is  broken 
away  from  the  completed  mould  to  make  room  for 
the  molten  metal. 

1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  ty  Art  II.  807  Place  several 
thicknesses  of  paper  upon  the  glass.  1853  SIK  H.  DOUGLAS 
Milit.  Bridges  (ed.  3)  325  The  whole  MX  thicknesses  of 
planks. .are  then  well  drawn  together,  and  fa>tened  to  each 
other,  by  tho  trenails.  1884  N.  E.  SPKEISON  Casting  $ 
Founding z\$  In  the  absence  of  patterns,  however,  for  these 
and  for  other  varieties  of  short  piping,  they  are  swept  up  in 
loam,  the  core  within  the  'thickness'.  1889  Anthony's 
Pkctogr.  Bull.  II.  237  On  top.,  a  single  thickness  of  common 
felt  cloih  is  placed. 

Hence  Thrcknessing  vbL  sb.^  the  action  of 
reducing  (boards,  etc.)  to  a  given  thickness, 

1870  Ettg-.  Meek.  4  Keb.  497/2  That  side  of  the  machine 
employed  for  tenoning,  planing,  thickncssing,  or  moulding, 
1901  Daily  Chron.  g  May  j/6  Planing  and  Thicknessing 
Machine,  20! n. 

Thicksell,  dial,  variant  of  THIXIL,  an  adz. 
Thick-set,  a.  and  sb.    [f.  THICK  cutv,  +  sett  pa. 
pple.  of  SET  v.] 

A.  adj.     (Stress  variable,  •—  ',  :— ',  •— : ;  cf.  note 
under  ILL  adv.  3.) 

1.  Composed  of  individuals  or  parts  arranged 
in  close  order;  thickly  studded  or  planted  (ivitk 
something). 

?a  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  1419  By  the  stremes.  .Sprang 
up  the  gras,  as  thikke  sette  And  softe  as  ony  velvet.  1610 
HOLLAND  Camdcn's  Brit.  (1637)  627  Thicker  set  with  high 
Hilles.  c  1665  MRS.  HUTCHINSON  Mem.  Col.  Hiitchinson. 
(1846)  22  His  hair  of  light  brown,  very  thick  set  in  his  youth. 
1697  DKVUEN  .-Kneid  i.  617  Thick-set  with  trees,  a  vener. 
able  wood.  1869  TOZLR  Highl.  Tnrk<y  II.  220  A  wild 
hilly  country,  .thick-set  with  bushes  of  prickly  palluria. 

1:1410  Master  of  Came  (MS.  Digby  182]  xxiv,  He[uhart] 
bereth  a  thykesette  heede  [HEAD  sb.b\,  1638-48  G.  DANIKL 
fcclog.  ii.  2  The  Covert  of  youd'  thickset  Thome,  a  1700 
DRYDEN  Ovi<Cs  Met,  xm.  Acis^  etc.  156  A  thick-set  under- 
wood  of  bristling  hair.  1819  CKABBE  T.ofHall\\.  133  Thai 
thickset  alley  by  the  arbour  closed. 

2-  Set  or  placed  close  together ;  closely  arranged. 

1570-6  LAMBAKDE  I'eramb.  Kent  (1826)  181  The  place 
hath  in  it  sundry  villages,  although  not  thicke  set,  nor  much 
inhabited.  1765  Museum  Rust.  V.  xxiv.  118  Its  flowers  aie 
yellow,  and  thick-set. 

1612  DKAYTON  Poly-olb.  \.  447  Where  Corineus  ran  \Vith 
slaughter  ttirough  the  thlck-set  squadrons  of  the  foes.  1848 
BUCK  LEV  7/m</457  They  made  a  great  fence  around,  with 
thick-set  stakes. 

3.  I  laving  a  dense  or  close-grained  nap  :  cf.  B.  2. 
b.    Thick-set  wheat :  see  quot.  1808. 

1709  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4608/4  A  pair  of  thickset  Fustian 
Breeches.  1769  Public  Advertiser  25  Sept.  3/1  Dressed  in 
Fustian  or  Thickset  Cloaths.  1808  BATCHLLOK  Agric.  362 
Velvet-eared  wheat,  which  is  called  in  this  county  white- 
chaffed  led  wheat,  and  thick-set  wheat. 

4.  Of   close    compact    build ;    esp.    short    and 
strongly  made ;  square-built ;  stocky. 

1724  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6251/3  He  is  a  thick-set  Boy.  1777 
Charact.  in  Ann,  Reg.  43/1  A  short  thick-set  man,  with  a 
very  honest  ingenuous  countenance.  1824  L.  M.  HAWKINS 
Annaline  I.  86  Distinguished  by  thickset  limbs.  1830 
MARRY  AT  King's  Own  xix,  He  was  short  and  thick-set, 

B.  sb.  (In-k.set). 

1.  A  thicket;  a  thick-set  plantation. 

1766  AMORV  BuncJe  (1825)  III.  108  The  first  spring  of  this 
water  is.. in  the  middle  of  a  thick-set  of  shrubs.  1844 
P.  Parley's  Ann.  V.  191  Tungee  had  more  than  once 
threaded  this  maze  of  wood  and  thickset. 

2.  A  stout  twilled  cotton  cloth  with  a  short  very 
close  nap  ;  a  kind  of  fustian ;  also,  a  garment  of 
this  material.  ?  Ods. 

1756  TOLDEKVY  Hist.  2  Orphans  II.  105  The  latter  having 
on  his  back  his  common  grey  frock,  and  the  former  a  Man 
chester  thickset.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  440  Jeans, 
fustians,  denims,  thicksets,  velvets.  1822  GALT  Sir  A.  Wylie 
i,  His  breeches,  of  olive  thickset,  were,  .carefully  preserved 
from  stains.  1882  BECK  Draper's  Diet.  142  Corduroy  and 
thickset  are  also  coarser  varieties  of  fustian, 
b.  Short  for  thick-sci  wheat  (see  A.  3  b). 

1875  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  354/1  The  red-straw  white  [wheat] 
and  Piper's  thick-set  have  properties  similar  to  the  Fenton. 

Thi  ck-si'ghted  (stress  var.),  a.  '/06s.  Not 
seeing  clearly  ;  having  obscure  or  dim  vision. 

1592  SHAKS.  Vett.  fy  Ad*  136  Were  I  ..Thick-sighted,  bar 
ren,  leane,  and  lacking  iuyce.  1628  FELTHAM  Resolvts  n. 
[i.]  xcii.  269  Shee  is  thick-sighted,  and  cannot  see  them.  1775 
SHERIDAN  St.  Pair,  Day  it,  iii,  We  are  but  blind  guesserx 
..Thick-sighted  mortals.  1863  MRS.  GASKELL  Sylvia's 
Lovers  xxi,  Too  thick  sighted  to  see  through  a  board. 

Thickskiu  (Jri'kiskin).  One  who  has  a  thick 
skin ;  a  person  dull  or  slow  of  feeling.  Also  attrib. 

1582  STANYHURST  JEneis  Ded.  (Arb.)  9  What  thinck  you 
of  thee  thick  skyn,  that  made  this  for  a  fare  wel  for  this 
mystresse?  1597  Bp.  HALI,  Sat,  t.  i.  8  Nor  can  I  bide  to 
pen  some  hungry  Scene  For  thick-skin  eares,  and  vndis- 
cerning  eyne,  1611  COTGR.,  Ccruellea  double  rebras^  a., 
ioulthead,  thicke-skinne,  dull  fellow.  1893  H.  M.  DOUGHTY 
Wherry  in  Wendish  L.  53  We. .should  nave  made  a  fair 
distance  but  for  those  slugs  and  thickskins  of  bridge -keepers. 

Tlii  ck-ski'iined  (-skind  :  stress  var.  ,  a. 

1.  Having  a  thick  skin;  of  plants,  fruits,  etc., 
having  a  thick  outer  coat  or  peel. 

1545  ELYOT,  Callosus,  thicke  skynned.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  I.  xt.  xxxi.x.  346  Men. .who  are  thtcke  skinned. .be 
tuorc  grosse  of  sence  and  understanding.  1813  SIR  H.  DAVY 
A$ric.  Chem.  (18:4)  152  In  the  South  of  Europe,  hard  or 
thin-skinned  wheat  is  in  higher  estimation  than  suft  or 


THICK-SKULL. 

thick-skinned  wheat.  1831  CARLYLK  Surt.  Res,  n.  ii,  Did 
not  these  bristly  thick-skinned  beings  [hogs]  here  manifest 
intelligence?  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Barfs  P hatter.  38 
The  superficial  position  of  the  stomata  Is  the  rule  for  herba- 
ceous  less  thick-skinned  parts. 

2.  fig.  Dull  of  sensation  or  feeling;  obtuse,  stolid; 
now  esp.  not  sensitive  to  criticism  or  rebuff;  the 
opposite  of  thin-skinned. 

1602  2nd  Pt.  Return  fr.  Par/toss,  in.  iv.  1383  The  Semite 
current  of  my  slyding  verse,  Gently  shal  runne  into  his 
thick  skind  eares.  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  Introd. 
(1736)  8  They  who  are  so  Thick-skinned  as  still  to  believe 
the  Story  of  the  Phoenix.  1828  SCOTT  Jrnl.  26  June,  He 
would  be  thick-skinned  if  he  stands  the  clamour.  1885 
A  uierican  I X.  387  He  is  too  thick-skinned  to  mind  eloquent 
and  indignant  criticism. 

Thi  Ck-sku  lied  (-skrld :  stress  var.),  a. 
Having  a  thick  skull ;  hence  fig.  slow  or  dull 
of  apprehension ;  dense,  dull-witted  ;  =.  THICK 
HEADED. 

a  1653  G.  DANIEL  Idyll,  v.  140  As  the  thick-Skull'd  Turke 
. .  It  baffles  vs,  with  our  owne  Instrument.  1673  Ess.  Educ, 
Gt'ntlewoni.  32  Every  thick-skull'd  Fellow  that  babbles  this 
out,  thinks  no  Billingsgate  Woman  can  Answer  it.  1755 
SMOLLETT  Quix,  \.  iv.  x.xi.  (1803)  II.  258  Is  it  possible  that 
your  worship  can  be  so  thick-skulled  and  brainless,  as  not  to 
perceive  the  truth  of  what  I  alledge?  iSai  SCOTT  Let.  to 
Cunningham  27  Apr.,  The  common  class  of  readers.. are 
thick-skulled  enough.  1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Life>  Fate  Wks. 
II.  317  Thick-skulled,  small-brained,  fishy.. quadruped. 

So  Thi'ck-Bknll,  a  thick-skulled  person. 

X75S  JOHNSON,  Dolt,  a  heavy  stupid  fellow  ;  a  blockhead  ; 
a  thickscul ;  a  loggerhead.  1838  TAS,  GRANT  Sk.  Lond.  223 
Says  I, '  You  lie,  you  stupid  tmckskull  !'  1894  CROCKETT 
Raiders  346  Such  a  thick-skull  was  I, 

Thi'Ck-SOW'n,  a.  Also  8  thick-sowed.  Sown 
thickly  or  with  little  interval  between  the  seeds. 
Also  fig.  So  Thick-sow  v.  (''are],  to  sow  thickly. 

1683  NORRIS  Coll.  Misc.  (1687)  429  A  little  Plot  of  ground 
thick -sown.  1712  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  285  P8  Metaphors 
are  not  so  thick  sown  in  Milton,  1728  MORGAN  Algiers  I, 
Pref.  14  Many  were  more  inclined  to  fall  on  the  well-laden 
thick-sowed  English  than  any  others.  1742  YOUNG  .\V. 
Th.  ix.  1234  To  count  The  thick-sown  glories  in  this  field 
of  fire.  1896  Harper's  Mag.  Apr.  671/2  The  distances, 
thick-sown  with  the  faint  yellow  candle-flames.  1898 
Westin,  Gaz.  7  Oct.  3':  It  is  useless  to  thick-^ow  your 
dialogue  with  'ess  fay'  and  '  thicky ',  and  'pretty  vitty', 
. .  and  omit  the  breath  of  life  and . .  expression  of  character. 

t  Thi  ckways,  adv.  Obs.  rare.     [f.  THICK  a. 

+  -WAYS.]     In  the  direction  of  the  thickness. 

1644  DIGBY  Nat.  Bodies  xviii.  §  i.  158  The  ayre  . .  not 
..admitting  to  be  diuided  thickexvayes  so  much  as  is  neces 
sary  to  fill  the  first  growing  distance,  between  the  two 
stones.  Ibid.  xxv.  §  2,  227  If  the  externe  causes  had  pressed 
ypon  this  droppe,  only  broad  wayes  and  thicke\vayes..then 
it  would  haue  proued  a  cylinder. 

Thick-witted  (stress  var.),  a.  Having 
*  thick  *  wits ;  dull  of  intellect,  stupid. 

1634  \V.  WOOD  New  Eng.  Prosp.  To  Rdr.,  I  decline  this    ! 
sort  of  thick-witted  readers.      1642  MILTON  Apol.  Smect.    , 
Wks.  1851  III.  256  The  conceit  that  all  who  are  not  Prelati- 
call,  are  grosse  headed,  thick-witted,  illiterat,  shallow.    1821 
SCOTT  Keniliu.  xxxv,  He  is.  .thick-witted  enough  to  adopt 
any  belief  that  is  thrust  on  him. 

So  Thi  ckwit,  a  thick-witted  person. 

1904  M.  \i^.\\L^n  Queen's Quair  in.  11.376  She  cheapened 
herself  in  Love's  honour  and  was  held  cheap  by  Scotch 
thickwits. 

tThi-cky,  a.  0/>s.    [f.  THICK  a.  +  -Y.]    Of  a   j 
thick  nature ;  inclined  to  be  thick. 

1587  A.  DAY  Daphnis  fy  Chloe  (1890)  112  Since  Ceres  first 
these  thickie  groues  pursued.  i59oGKKENE  Mourn.  Garni. 
Wks.  (Rtldg.)  304/2  It  was  near  a  thicky  shade,  That  broad 
leaves  of  beech  had  made.  1598  Q.  Euz.  Plutarch  iv.  26 
Fly  tbou  this  darke  and  thikky  mysty  folded  Cloude. 

Thicky,  dem.  adj.  (dial.} :  see  THILK. 

Thidder,  -ir,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  THITHER. 

Thie,  obs.  form  of  THIGH. 

Thief  (Nfj.  PL  thieves  (N~vz).  Forms:  i 
theb,  pfof,  J>e~of,  (pSaf,  Jwef),  2  )>of  (dat.  )>ove), 
2-5  peof,  ($dat.  peve),  3-4  pief,  3-5  pef,  j>eef,  4 
pyef,  )>efe,  4-5  thef,  -ff,  thif,  theyf,  4-6  thefe, 
4-7  theif,  theef,  -ffe,  5  (peue),  thife,  thyf(e, 
5-6  theyff,  5-7  theefe,  6  theaf,  theiff,  thieffe, 
6-7  thiefe,  6-  thief.  PI.  also  4  pewes ;  }?eifs, 
)>efs,  theffes,  4-6  thefes.  [OE. piof,  ftof  (North. 
p&f),  Com.  Teut. ;  in  OFris.  thiaf,  OS.  thiof 
(MDu..  Du.  dief,  MLG.  dief,  dtf,  LG.  d$f,  pi. 
d$vtn\  OHG.  diobt  diup  (MHG.  diep,  Ger.  dieb} ; 
ON  piofr  (Sw  /;«/,  Da.  tyv\  Goth.  }ittfstfiut>-  :— 
OTent.  *peuficPt  pointing  to  an  Indo-Eur.  ablaut- 
series  *teup-j  toup-,  /«/-:  cf.  Lith.  tupeti  to  crouch 
down. 

The  final  /"represents  a  d  or  v  of  the  stem,  which  appears 
in  the  Inflexions  and  derivatives,  as  pi.  thieves,  vb.  to  thieve^ 
thievery^  thievish^  etc.] 

1.  One  who  takes  portable  property  from  another 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  latter, 
converting  it  to  his  own  use ;  one  who  steals. 

a.  $ptc<  One  who  does  this  by  stealth,  esp.  from 
the  person;  one  who  commits  theft  or  larceny. 

688-^)5  Laws  of  fne  c.  12  ?if  Seof  sie  jefongen.  7/1900 
Durk.  Adm.\\\  O.E.  T.  176  \Vi3netenaunxetionu  &Siofum. 
COTS  Rushw.  Go$p.  Matt.  vi.  19  Ne  hydep  cow  hord..pser 
Siofes  [Lindisf.  oeafas,  Ags,  Gosp.  deofas,  Vulg.  fures] 
auelfap  ne  forslelap.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John  x.  i  Se  pe  ne 

fz3  set  pam  gete  into  sceapa  falde,  ac  styhjpelles  ofer  he  is 
eof  [Lindt  3eaf,  Rush,  daefj  &  bcea"5a  [Vulg,  fur  et  latro]. 
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cii75  Lamb.  Hoiit.  29  Rubfaeres  and  }>a  reueres  and  J>a 
Iwoues.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  43  (Lamb.  MS.1,  For  )>er  ne  bcrf 
he  bon  of-dred  of  fure  ne  of  poue  [v .  r.  beve].  c  1200  Trin, 
Coll.  HOIH.  61  Ofter  burh  fur,  oder  burh  biefes,  o^er  burn 
roberie.  c  1150  Gen.  q  Ii.t.  1773  Du  me  ransakes  als  an  3ef. 
a  1300  St.  Gregory  997  in  Herrig's  ArcAiv  LV11.  69  pou 
beefes  fere,  )'ou  ne  dost  bole  make  men  of  be  speke.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  4891-2  (Cott.)  Yon  er  theues  we  lelinen  wend,  And 
theif  [v.  rr.  thif,  thefe,  beofj  es  he  bam  hider  send.  Ibid. 
15970  ludas  was  iesu  aumnere,  Bath  theif  \_v.r.  beef) 
and  traitur  bald,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Doctor's  T,  83  A  theef 
[v.rr.  theefe,  beef,  pef,  beofj  of  venyson..Kan  kepe  a 
fforest  best  of  any  man.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  52  So  that  an 
yhe  is  as  a  thief  To  love,  and  doth  fu!  gret  meschief.  c  1420 
Citron.  Vitod.  2923  Bot  be  laylardes  folowedone  bis  theff 
fulle  fast.  01425  Cursor  M.  7234  (Trin.)  per  is  noon  so 
myche  may  greue  As  traitour  derne  &  priue  beue.  14.. 
Norn,  in  Wr.-\Viilcker  694/1  Hie.. fur,  a  theffe.  ^1470 
HENKV  Wallace  11.  392,  I  trow  thow  be  sura  spy,  Or  ellis  a 
theyff.  1532-3  A  ft  24  Hen.  Vlll,  c.  5  An  Acte  where  a  Man 
kvllyng  a  Theffe  shall  not  forfayte  his  Goodes.  1596  SHAKS. 
Merth.  I',  in.  i.  07  The  theefe  gone  with  so  much,  and  so 
much  to  finde  the  theefe,  and  no  satisfaction,  no  reuenge. 
1605  CAMDEN  Rent.  229  When  thou  commest  into  a  strange 
place,  thinke  all  men  there  to  be  theeves.  1643  SIR  T. 


people  of  this  country  [Otaheite],.  .are  the  errantest  thieves 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  1878  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  III. 
xviii.  243  There  is  more  spirit  and  a  better  heart  in  a  robber 
than  in  a  thief.  1879  JEFFERIES  Wild  Life  in  S.  C.  160  The 
robin  is  accused  of  being  a  terrible  thief  of  currants. 

b.  In  more  general  sense,  comprehending  such 
as  rob  with  violence ;  e.  g.  robbers,  freebooters, 
pirates,  etc. ;  now  rare  exc.  as  a  general  designa 
tion  of  one  who  obtains  goods  by  fraudulent  means, 
over-reaching,  deceit,  etc. 

Border  thieves,  the  freebooters  of  the  Scottish  Border, 
whose  depredations  were  so  notorious  in  the  i6th  century, 
t  Tkief  fifths  stn,  a  pirate,  SEA-THIEF. 

In  the  Revised  Version  of  the  N.  T.,  in  all  cases  where  thief 
in  the  161 1  version  renders  A^O-TTJS,  Vulg.  latro,  it  is  changed 
to  robber^  and  thief  why  retained  where  it  renders  KAe'mTj?, 
Vulg./wr. 

a  700  Epinal  Gloss.  (O.E.T.)  630  RIinwparot  thebscib, 
6-950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxi.  13  ^ie  worhton  Sa  ilca  cofa 
(vel  grzefe)  oeafana  \Vulg.  latronum  ;  c  975  Rushw.  Gosp. 
ibid.,  gescreefe  3iofas  (z'f/scu^na),  c  1000  Ags,  Gosp.  Jjeofa 
cote],  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxvi.  55  Eall-swa  to  J>eofe 
[Lindisf.  mor-sceafte,  Rus/tw.  scafre,  f^u/^.  latroneiu]  ge 
synt  cumene  mid  swurdum.  —  John  xviii.  40  Witodlice 
barrabbas  waes  ^eof  [Lindis/.  morsceaSe,  Rushw.  sceaSa, 
Vulg.  latro,  Gr.  Xijo-ni?,  WYCLIF,  Rhem.  theef,  theefe,  TIN- 
D\LK,  1611  robber],  c  jaoo  Vices  $  Virt,  51  Betwenen  twa 
bieues.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  10297  (Cott.)  Stalworth  men . .  [>at 
nioght  again  J?e  theues  [v.  r.  thefes]  fight,  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE 
Citron.  Wace  (Rolls)  6631  pise  Sarsynes  Jx;ues  J?ey  drof 
awey.  1340  Ayenb.  37  Per  ys  a  |?yef  open  and  a  byef 
ywrege,  a  pief  priue  and  a  pyef  uelaje.  13 . .  £.  E.  Allit.  P. 
B.  1142  Hit  were  rafte  wyth  vnry^t  &  robbed  wyth  ^ewes. 
1382  WYCLIF  Matt,  xxvii.  38  Thanne  two  theeues  [I'u/g. 
latronesj  ben  crucified  with  him.  1387  TREVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  1.329  pe  men  of  |>at  loud  beep  schipmen  and  beues 
of  )je  see.  1436  Libel Eiig.  Policy  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II. 
164  The  grettest  rovers  and  the  grettest  thevys  That  have 
bene  in  the  see  many  oone  yere.  1533  GAU  Richt  Vay 
(S.T.S.)  93  The  tirannis  and  oppressours  and  theyffis.  1567 
SIR  R.  MAITLAND  Complaynt  i,  Of  Llddisdaill  the  commoun 
theifis  Sa  pertlie  steilHs  now  and  reifis,  That  nane  may 
keip  Hors,  nolt,  nor  scheip :  Nor  yit  dar  sleip,  For  thair 
mischeifis.  Ibid,  iv,  Thay  thiefis  have  neirhand  herreit 
haill  Ettricke  forest  and  Lawderdaill.  1651  HOBBES 
J.eviatk.  i.  x.  45  Till  there  were  constituted  great  Common 
wealths,  it  was  thought  no  dishonour  to  be. .a  High-way 
Theefe.  16^8  R.  L'ESIKANGE  Seneca's  Mor.  n.  vii.  (1705) 
150  Nothing  is  more  Common,  than  for  Great  Thieves  to  ride 
in  Triumph,  when  the  Little  ones  are  punish'd.  171*  tr. 
Arab.  Nights  (1785)  561/2  The  Story  of  AH  Baba,  and  the 
Forty  Thieves.  1892  &*uVKkBmUa4tf&tut  $  IV.  24  Who 
rides  at  the  tail  of  a  Border  thief,  he  sits  not  long  at  his  meat. 

c.  In  proverbial  expressions. 

c  i»3o  Halt  Meld.  17  Man  sei5  pat  eise  make'3  peof.  1539 
TAVEBNER  Erasm.  Prov.  (1552)  65  Aske  my  felowe  if  I  be  a 
thefe.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Pro^<.  (1867)  20  A  paterne,  as  meete 
as  a  rope  for  a  theefe.  1563  Ibid.  151  When  theeues  fall  out, 
trewe  men  come  to  their  goode.  1670  RAY  Prov.  129  Oppor 
tunity  makes  the  thief.  Ibid.  148  Set  a  thief  to  take  a  thief. 
1791  BENTHAM  Panopt.  Wks.  1843  IV.  225  A  sort  of  honour 
may  be  found  (according  to  a  proverbial  saying)  even  among 
thieves.  1833  [see  THICK  a.  10]. 


d.  fig*    That  which  steals  or  furtively  takes  away. 

1742  Yot-NG  Nt.  Th.  i.  303  Procrastination  is  the  thief 
of  time.  1838  L.  HUNT  Rondeau  3  Time,  you  thief,  who  love 
to  get  Sweets  into  your  list,  put  that  in. 

2.  As  a  general  term  of  reproach  or  opprobrium  : 
Evil  man,  villain,  scoundrel.  (Still  dial.) 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  5621  |>is  >ef  bat  lay  bi  nebe.  .smot 
benking..inbebrust.  a  1300  K.  Horn  323  Hennes  jm  go,  bu 
fule  beof.  13. .  Cursor  M.  786  (Fairf.)  He  sayde  baire  ioy 
walde  be  mykel  pis  fals  ^efe  bat  was  so  fikel.  c  1400  Laud 
Troy  Bk.  15271  This  wicked  theff  Achilles  Thi  bretheren 
hath  sclayn  with-oute  les.  c  1425  Cast,  Persev.  1 137  in  Macro 
Plays  in  For  ilke  man  callythober  '  hore&  thefe  '.  a  1548 
HALL  Ckron.,  Hen.  IV  12  b,  Thou  trayter  thefe,  thou  hast 
bene  a  traitour  to  kyng  Richard.  1653  HOLCROKT  Procopius, 
Got/i.  \Vars\\\.  107  These  Theeves  alledge,  to  provoke  you 
to  a  War,  our  holding  Syrmium,  and  some  other  places  in 
Dacia.  « 1800  PEGCE  Sttppl.  Grose,  Thief >  a  general  term  of 
reproach,  not  confined  to  stealing.  1893  STEVENSON  Catriona 
ix.  102  Yon  thief  of  the  black  midnight,  Simon  Fraser. 
b.  Old  (auld},  ill  thief  i  the  Devil.  Sc.  dial. 

1789  BI-RNS  To  Dr.  Blacklock  ii,  The  ill-thief  blaw  the 
Heron  south  !  i8«  HOGG  Perils  of  Man  III.  38  Cuffed 
about  by  the  'auld  thief  as  they  styled  him.  1893  IVestm, 
Gaz.  21  Feb.  9/2  What  does  D  stand  for  'i— The  first  letter 
u'  the  Auld  Thicfa  name. 


THIEFDOM. 

3.  transf.  \  a.  Applied  to  a  goshawk  (alls.,,    f  b. 
A  kind  of  wild  bee  said  to  rob  hives  (obs.').     c.  A 
shoot  from  the  root  of  a  vine,  rose-bush,  or  other 
trained   shrub,   which   robs  the  main  stem  of  its 
strength,     d.  Mod.  slang.  A  horse  that  does  not 
run  up  to  form  in  a  race. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albaiis  d  ij,  A  Goshawke  shulde  not  Hie  to 
any  fowle  of  the  Ryuer  with  bellis  in  no  wise,  and  therfore 
a  Goshawke  is  calde  a  theef.  1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658) 
650  Some  have  thought  that  Theeves  are  one  proper  sort  of 
Bees,  although  they  be  very  great,  and  black,  having  a  larger 
belly  or  bulk  then  the  true  Bee,  and  yet  lesser  then  the 
drones.  1658  ROWLAND  Maiifet's  Tlu-at.  Ins.  920  The 
Theeves  being  naturally  odious  to  the  Bees,  steal  upon 
their  labours  when  they  are  absent,  wasting  and  spoyling 
their  provision  of  honey.  1669  J.  ROSE  Eng.  Vintyard 
(1675)  28  Rubbing  off  the  thieves  which  sprung  from  the 
roots  of  the  plant.  1896  J.  PORTER  Kiagxlerc  127  Gay 
Hampton ..  turned  out  a  terrible  '  thief,  and  a  savage. 

4.  '  An  excrescence  in  the  snuff  of  a  candle '  (J.) 
which  causes  it  to  gutter  and  waste. 

1628  MAY  Virg.  Ceorg.  i.  436  Theeues  about  the  snuffe 
doe  grow.  121633  FLETCHER  &  SHIRLEY  Night-Walker  u. 
I,  Methinks  the_  light  burns  blew,  I  prethee  snuff  it,  There's 
a  thief  in't  I  think.  1642  HOWELL  For.  Trav.  (Arb.)  77  If 
there  bee  a  theefe  in  the  Candle,  (as  wee  use  to  say 
commonly)  there  is  a  way  to  pull  it  out.  1665  BOYLE 
Ocatt,  Reflect,  ll.  x,  Upon  a  Thief  in  a  Candle.  1796 
MME.  D'ARBLAY  Camilla  II.  407  [He]  perceived  a  thief  in  the 
candle,  which  made  it  run  down.. over  his  hand  and  the 
sleeve  of  his  coat.  1824  LAMB  Let.  to  Barton  9  Jan.,  My 
wick  hath  a  thief  in  it,  but  1  can't  muster  courage  tosnuffit. 

5.  atlrib.  and  Comb.,  as  thief-catching,  -colony, 
-craft,    -detector,    -maker;  thief-proof,  -resisting, 
-stolen  adjs. ;    thief  and  reever  bell :  see  quots. ; 
thief-bote  :  see  THEFT -BOOT  ;  thief-catcher,  (a) 
one  who  catches  thieves ;    =  THIEF-TAKER  ;    (i') 
a  device  used  formerly  in  apprehending  thieves ; 
thief-key,  a  skeleton  key ;  t  thief-land,  a  name  for 
Botany  Bay ;  f  thief-leader,  a  thief-taker ;  thief- 
tube  :   see  quot. ;  f  thef-wyke  :  see  quot.     Also 
with  i/iieves',  as  thieves'  cat :  see  quots. ;  thieves' 
hole,  a  dungeon  reserved  for   thieves;   thieves'' 
Latin,  cant  used  by  thieves ;  thieves'  vinegar,  an 
infusion  of  rosemary  tops,  sage  leaves,  etc.  in  vine 
gar,  formerly  esteemed  as  an  antidote  against  the 
plague.     Also  THIEF-LIKE,  -TAKEK. 

1777  BRAND  Pop.  Antiq.  17  A  Bell,  usually  called  the 
*Tmef  and  Reever  Bell,  proclaims  our  two  annual  Fairs. 
1825  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Words,  TIU,/  and  Reefer-Bell,  the 
name  given  to  the  tolling  of  the  great  bell  of  Saint  Nicholas, 
Newcastle,  which  is  rung  at  8  o'clock  of  the  evening  pre- 


6  Nov.  3/1  The  thief-catcher,  .is  a  shrewd  piece  of  work, 
from  which  no  head,  leg,  or  arm  could  extricate  itself 
once  caught  1737  Gentl.  Mag.  VII.  502/ij  I  do  not 
know  that  the  Army  has  ever  been  employed  in  any  sort 
of  "'Thief-catching,  except  with  respect  to  those  Thieves 
called  Smugglers.  1786  A.  DALRYMPLE  (title)  A  Serious 
Admonition  to  the  Publick,  on  the  Intended  *  Thief-Colony 
at  Botany  Bay.  1859  W.  ANDERSON  Disc.  (1860)  291  Adepts 


of  tremors  produced  by  the  gentlest  footstep  in  its  neighbor 
hood.  &9Q Examiner  T$o. 614.  39/2  Inauspicious unliterary 
*Thiefiand.  1692  R.  I/ESTRANGE  Fables  cccclxvii.  441  A 
Wolf  had  the  Fortune  to  pass  by,  as  the  "Thief- Leaders  were 
Dragging  a  . .  Fox  to  the  Place  of  Execution.  1856  G. 
PRICE  (title)  A  Treatise  on  Fire  &  *Thief-proof  Depositories. 
iqo^  Daily  Ckron.  29  Sept.  1/6  Safes. .,  fire  and  *  thief-resist- 
'inS-  1S51  ROBINSON  tr.  Mare's  Utop.  i.  (1895)  66  The  Kynge ; 
wnome  they  thynke  to  haue  no  more  ryghte  to  the  *  thefe 
stolen  thynge  than  the  thieffe  himselfe  hath.  1611  SHAKS. 
Cymb.  i.  vi.  5  Had  I  bin  Theefe-stolne.  1877  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Jlfech.)  *Thief-tnbe,  a  tube  for  withdrawing  of  liquids  from 
casks,  etc.  A  sampling- tube;  a  ve-linche.  ^1350  in  Eng. 
Gilds  (1870)  350  per  sholde  be  twey  baylyues  y-swore  in 
pe  Citee,  and  treweleche  pe  *pefwyke  wytye. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  \Vord-bk,,  *  Thieves'  Cat,  a  cat-o'-nine 


tails  '.  1578  Burgh  Rec.  Edinb.  (1882)  IV.  86  For.  .dichting 
of  the  new  wall,  clenging  of  the  *thevis  hoill,  and  the  vther 
the  commoun  affaris.  1864  A.  McK.AY  Hist.  Kilmarnock 
(1880)  45  A  loathsome  dungeon  called  the  Thieves '-hole. 
1821  SCOTT  Keniliv,  xxix,  A  very  learned  man  . .  and 
can  vent  Greek  and  Hebrew  as  fast  as  I  can  *thieves'- 
Latln.  1840  Comic  Lat.  Gram.  16  Thieves'  Latin,  more 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  slang. . .  Examples,  to  prig 
a  wipe— to  steal  a  handkerchief  [etc.].  1802  MRS.  j.  WEST 
Infidel  Father  III.  5  Conversation  was  for  some  days 
confined  to  ipecacuanha,  *thieves'  vinegar,  and  smoked 
tobacco. 

TMefdom,  thievedom  (J>rfd«n,  K-vdam). 
[f.  THIEF  +  -DOM.] 

1.  The  practice  of  theft;  thieving,  robbery,  rare. 
a.  1548  HOOPER  Declar.  Commandm.  xi.  180  Thegrettist 

thyffdomme  of  all  is  Sacrilege,  in  robbing  of  the  goodes 
appointid  to  an  holye  vse. 

j3.  1563  PHAER  AZneid  x.  Dd  iij,  Who  did  their  league  by 
theuedom  breke  ?  1887  P.  M'NtiLL  Blawearie  153  A1  we 
made  by  our  thtevdom,  was — I  lost  a  tooth  and  had  my 
dowg's  tail  destroyed. 

2.  The  realm  or  domain  of  thieves. 

a.  1864  Sat,  Rev.  27  Aug.  272  'i  A  narrative  illustrative  of 
London  thiefdom.  1888  A.  WARDROP  Potms  «y  Sk.  193 
Literary  thiefdom  and  Yankeedom  are  now  synonyrnou?.. 

ft,  1862  Cor*h.  J/rtf.  Nov.  645  A  fiddler  to  play  at  the 


THIEF-LIKE. 

thievedom  carnivals.  1870  H.  W.  HOLLAND  in  Gd.  Words 
i  June  301/2  In  the  interior  of  thievedom  they  have  public- 
houses,  beer-houses,  shops,  and  lodging-houses,  almost 
entirely  to  themselves. 

Thief-like  ()>ff,bik),  a.  and  adv.    [f.  THIEF  +    ' 
LIKE  a.  and  adv^\     a.  adj.  Like  or  resembling  a 
thief,     ta.  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  thief. 

1621  FLETCHER  Pilgrim  n.  ii,  But  since  thou  stealst  upon  ; 
me  like  a  spie,  And  thief-like  thinkst  that  holy  case  shall 
carry  thee  Through  all  my  purposes.  1760-7*  H.  BKOOKE 
Fool  of  Qual.(\tec$  IV.  25  Each  of  them,  thief-like,  wished 
to  steal  an  unobserved  gaze  at  the  other.  1847  EMERSON 
Poems  (i^)  143  And  thief-like  step  of  liberal  hours  Thawing 
snow-drift  into  flowers. 

t  Thie'fly,  a.  and  adv.  Obs.  {ME.}eoJHfh(e, 
}evelich :  -OE.  *}4ofliC)  -lice :  see  THIEF  and  -LY  J,  2.] 

A.  adj.  Thief-like,  stealthy,  underhand. 

1395  PURVEY  Remonstr.  (1851)  ii  It  is  theefli,  fals  and 
symonient.  (1422  \iocc.i.v.\'t-.  Learn  to  Die  \i^  Fulvnwaar 
was  Y  of  thy  theefly  breid. 

B.  adv.  In  a  thievish  or  thief-like  manner ;  by 
stealth ;  stealthily,  furtively. 

c  1290  St.  Brandan  284  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  227  5wan  it  is  ov  I 
i-brou^t,  pane  ?e  it  beofliche  nomen.  1377  LANGL.  /'.  PI. 
V>.  xvni.  336  Theuelich  bow  me  robbedest.  1382  WVCLIF 
Gen.  x).  15  Thtuelich  [1388  theefli]  Y  am  had  a  wey  fro  the 
loond  of  Hebrew.  1387  TRF.VISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  63 
(MS.  a)  Seynt  Oswald  his  arm.. was  beefliche  [rr.  rr.  bceve- 
lich,  buefliche;  CAXTON  theefly]  i-stole  out  of  be  olde 
restynge  place.  1568  SKEYKE  The  Pest  A  ij  b,  Ane  feuir 
most  wikit  quietlie  and  thieflie  strikis  the  patient. 

Thieft.  thiefthe,  obs.  forms  of  THEFT. 

Thie'f- ta  ker.  One  who  detects  and  captures 
a  thief;  spec,  one  of  a  company  who  undertook 
the  detection  and  arrest  of  thieves. 

"535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  I.  87  The  theif  takar 
suld  naif  the  forder  sp.ild.     1700  T.  BROWN  Amusent.  Set:  fy    , 
Com.  viii.   (1709)  84  Serv'd  the    State   in   the   Quality   nf 
Marshal's  Men,  and  Thief-Takers.    1718  C.  HITCIIIN  (title) 
A  True  Discovery  of  the  Conduct  of  Receivers  and  Thief- 
takers  in  and  about  the  City  of  London.     1761  Chron.  in    t 
Ann.  Keg,  76/2  Two  thief-takers,  in  hopes  of  entrapping  the    ' 
high wayinan.., set  out.  .like  travellers.   1840  DICKENS  Barn.    ! 
Rndge  Ixi,  A  body  of  thief-takers  had  been  keeping  watch    j 
in  the  house  all  night. 

So  Thief-taking'  (in  quot.  attrib.). 

1771  SMOLLKTT  Humph.  Ci.  (1815)  188  He  had  been  for  , 
some  time  in  the  snares  of  the  thieRaking  society. 

Thiefteously,  obs.  form  of  THEFTUOUSLY. 

Thien,  pien,  var.  THYNE  adv.  Obs.>  thence. 

Thier,  obs.  form  of  THEIR,  THIB  (these). 

Thiethe,  obs.  erron.  form  of  TITHE. 

Thieve  (Kv),  ^  [In  OE.  }tofant  f.  ftof,  THIEF,  j 
The  verb  is  rare  in  OE.,  after  which  it  does  not  \ 
appear  till  the  I7th  c.  The  vbl.  sb.  thieving  occurs  i 
from  1530.  (For  the  v  see  note  to  THIEF.)] 

1.  intr.  To  act  as  a  thief,  commit  theft,  steal. 

(a  901  Lawso/sEZ/redc.  6sifhwaoncirican  hwaet  ?;e3eo-  I 

fise.]      c  920    in   Thorpe  Charters  (1865)   177  Se   tie  ..  fla  ' 

are  ]i>aence  to  ^eofijenne.     1530,  1598  [see  THIEVING  vbt.  sb.  i 

and///.  a.\     1627  DRAYTON  Mooncalf '1067  And  there  this  I 

monster  sat  him  down  to  thieve.     1656  S.  H.  Gold.  Law  ii  : 

Thus  to  Traytorlze,  Murther,  and  Thieve  It.     1691-2  Wooi>  ' 

Life   i3_  Jan.  (O.  H.S.)   III.   380    Foot-soldiers.  .rob    and  I 
theeve  in  Oxon.     1848  DICKENS  Dombey  xxii,  I  never  did 
such  a  thing  as  thieve. 

2.  trans.  To  steal  (a  thing). 

a  1693  WOOD  Oxford  (O.  H.S.)  III.  172  A  brass  plate    j 
having  been  theeTed  away.     1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  \ 
Quai,  (1809)  IV,  7  He  endeavoured  to  thieve  from  me  the 
only  friend  1  had.     1867  Pali  Mall  G,    37   July  9   The 
prisoner,  .said  it  was  the  first  time  he  had 'thieved 'anything. 
1901  Academy  23  Mar.  243  Goods  to  the  value  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million,  .were  annually  thieved  out  of  ships  in  the  Pool. 

Hence  Thie'vable  a.,  that  may  be  stolen ; 
Thie'ver,  one  who  thieves,  a  thief. 

1615  J.  STEPHENS/^*.  tfCkar,.  Warrener,  Where  he  hath 
many  night-spels,  to  the  hazard  of  much  Pullen,  and  indeed 
all  things  thieve-able.  1899  LL-MSDEN  Edinburgh  Poems  fy 
Songs  105  Wha  hack'd  an'  hash'd  an'  stole,  Like  reivers 
an*  thievers. 

Thievedom :  see  THTEFDOM. 

Thieve-friend.  twnce-wd.  A  friend  of  thieves. 
So  Thie'veland,  a  land  of  thieves ;  a  district  full 
of  thieves;  whence  Thie'velander  [-ER1  ij. 

1599  PORTER  Angry  H'om.  Abingd.  I  iij,  Let  not  this  theefe 
friend  misty  vale  of  night,  Incroach  on  day.  1642  SHIRLRV 
Sisters  i.  i,  Ye  are  all  valiant,  honest  Thievelanders,  And  I 
will  be  your  prince  again. 

Thieveless  (Kvles),  a.  Sc.  [Of  uncertain 
origin ;  first  in  Ramsay,  ?  misreading  of  earlier 
theueles,  THEWLESS,  to  which  it  answers  in  sense.] 
Void  of  energy,  ineffectual,  aimless  ;  spiritless,  not 
serious ;  cold,  without  warmth  of  manner. 

1725  RAMSAY  Gentle  Sheph.  i.  i,  She  cam  wi  a  right  thieve- 
less  errand  back.  1786  BURNS  Brigs  of  Ayr  89  Wi'  thieve- 
less  sneer  to  see  his  modish  mien,  He,  down  the  water,  gies 
him  this  guid-e'en.  1835  CARRICK  Laird  of  Logan  289 
(E.D.D.)  She  answered  in  a  gay  thieveless-like  way.  1897 
K.  M.  FERGUSSON  Vill.  Poet  xiii.  So  He.. appeared  listless, 
or,  as  he  himself  expressed  it, '  rale  tbieveless  . 

b.  '  Applied  to  weather  in  a  sort  of  intermediate 
or  uncertain  state.  Thus,  a  thieveless  day  is  one 
that  has  no  decided  character,  neither  properly 
[jood  nor  bad*  (Jamieson,  s.  v.  ThewUs)* 

Thievely,  variant  of  THIEPLY  Obs. 

Thievery  (K-variV  [f.  THIEF,  thiev-  (see 
note  in  etym.  s.  v.),  or  THIEVE  v.  +  -ERY.] 
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1.  The  committing  or  practice  of  theft ;  stealing. 
With  a  and//.,  An  act  of  thieving. 

1568  FULWELL  Like  Will  to  Like  E  j  b,  Yet  better  it  is  to 
beg  moste  shamefully,  Then  to  be  hanged  and  to  theeuery 
our  selues  frame.  1580  Af>ol.  Pr.  Orange  in  Ph&nix  (1721) 
I.  479  Their  Thieveries  and  Sackings.  1623']'.  SCOT  Highw. 
Goit  21  Hut  the  Theefe  proceedes  in  his  theeuery  till  he 
brings  himselfe  to  the  gallowes.  1711  DE  FOE  Col.  Jack 
vii,  They  were  whipped  so  for  picking  pockets,  and  other 
petty  thieveries.  1840  CARLVLK  Heroes  iv.  (1872)  138  We 
do  not '  tolerate  '  Fa^ehoods,  Thieveries,  Iniquities.  1871 
R.  ELLIS  Catullus  xlvii.  2  The  greedy  Piso's  Tools  of 
thievery,  rogues  to  famish  ages. 

2.  The  result  or  produce  of  thieving  ;  stolen  pro 
perty.      Cf.  PlLFEHY  3. 

1583  STOCKER  Civ.  Warres  Lowe  C.  iv.  23  b,  The  Spaniat  des 
departed  Mastright,  with  their  butin  and  theeuerie.  1606 
SHAKS.  Tr.  <$•  t>.  iv.  iv.  45  Now  with  a  robbers  haste  Crams 
his  rich  theeuerie  vp,  he  knowes  not  how.  1873  BROWNING 
Red  Colt.  Nt.-cap  \\.  720  A  veriest  trap  of  twigs  On  tree- 
top,  every  straw  a  thievery. 

Thieving  (K'virj),  M.  sb.  [app.  f.  THIKVE  v. 
•f  -ING  l ;  but  perh.  i,  THIEF  st>.] 

1.  The  action  of  a  thief ;  the  committing  of  theft ; 
stealing.     Also  attrib. 

1530  PAI.SGR.  699/2  A  nyghte?  lie  gothe  a  thevyng.  1571 
GOLDISG  Cal-'in  on  Ps.  x.  8  They  made  royall  palaces  theyr 
theeuing-plares,  too  cut  silie  niens  throtes  in.  1634  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Trar.  185  These  Mallabars.  .excell  in  tbeeuing. 
1892  SYMONDS  HffcAti  Atifefo (i8gp)ll.  xi.  54  Your  failure  to 
discharge  your  obligations  is  regarded  as  an  act  of  thieving. 

2.  coficr.  A  thing  obtained  by  theft. 

1861  TUORNBURY  Turner  (1862)  I.  328  The  Louvre,  at  that 
time  full  of  Napoleon's  magnificent  thieving*. 

Thie'ving,  ///.  a.  ("f,  as  prec.  +  -ING  '•%]  That 
thieves  or  acts  like  a  thief. 

1598  MAKSTON  Pygmal.  v  157  Theeuing  Mercury  That 
eiicn  in  his  new  borne  infancy  Stole  falre  Apollos  (juiuer. 
1823  SCOTT  Quentin  D.  vi,  I  will  teach  these  misbelieving, 
thieving  sorcerers,  to  interfere  with  the  Kings  justice.  1897 
MARVKiNGSLKY  ll',Africa\\.  107  Canoes.,  drawn  up  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  ever-mischievous,  thieving  sea, 
fb.  Thieving  nutmeg',  see  quots.  Obs. 

1668  Phil.  Trans.  I II.  863  The  Nutmeg  called  Theeving  ; 
because  that  being  put  among  a  whole  room  full  of  good 
Nutmegs,  though  it  be  but  one,  it  will  corrupt  them  all. 
1681  GREW  Musxion  iv.  iii.  376  The  Fruit,  .of . .  the 
Thieving-Nutmeg,  because  it  infects  and  spoils  the  good 
ones  where  it  lies.  1693  SIR  T.  P.  BLOUNT  Nat.  Hist,  45. 

Hence  Thie"vingly  adv.,  by  way  of  thieving, 
theftuously. 

1880  RUSKIH  Fors  Clav.  Ixxxix.  144  Every  pleasure  got . . 
cheaply,  tbievingly,  and  swiftly. 

Thievish.  (K'viJ\  a>  Forms:  a.  5  thef-,  6 
theafflsh.  £.  5-6  theu-,  6  thev-,  6-7  theeu-, 
6-S  theev-,  6-  thievish,  [f.  THIEF,  thiev-  (see 
note  in  etym.  s.  v.)  •+•  -ISH  ].] 

fl.  Infested  or  frequented  by  thieves.   Obs. 

1483  Cath.  A  ft  ft.  382/2  Thefyische  (A.  A  Thefts  place), 

" 


1591  SHAKS.  Rom.  $  Jul.  iv.  i.  79  Or  walke  in  theeuish 
waies.  1632  LITHGOW  Triiv.  vn.  335  Three  French  murderers 
set  vppon  me  in  a  theeuish  Wood. 

2.  Inclined  or  given  to  thieving  ;  dishonest. 

1538  ELYOT,  Furax,  acts,  theuyshe,  a  great  picker.  155* 
HULOET,  Theaffyshe  and  thieuyshe,  fttrax,  cis.  1555  EDEN 
Decades  300  A  theeuysshe  kynd  of  men.  1575  Gamut, 
Gurton  v.  ii,  A  theeuisher  knaue  is  not  on  Hue.  1634  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Trav.  236  Rashbootsa  theeuish  but  valiant  people 
in  India  vnderthe  Mogul.  vjtftAnson's  I'oy.  in.  x.  414  Their 
Magistrates  are  corrupt  their  people  thievish.  1883  J. 
GILMOUR  Atongols  xxxi.  363  The  Mongol  is  despised  as 
ignorant,  dirty,  stupid,  and  thievish. 

3.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  a  thief 
or  thieves ;  thief-like ;  furtive,  stealthy. 

c  1450,  f  1460  [implied  in  THIEVISHLY,  -NESS].  1587  TI/RBERV. 
Trag.  T.  (1837)  152  Yet  wrought  it  not  so  well,  For  all 
their  theevish  pace.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  n.  iii.  33  Enforce 
A  theeuish  lining  on  the  common  rode.  ci6oo  —  Sonn.  \ 
Ixxvii,  Times  theeuish  progress  to  eternitie.  1691  HART- 
CUFFE  K/r/wt-f  95  According  tothe  manner  of  Thievish  War, 
the  Conqueror  by  Proclamation  gave  away  the  Houses  and 
Possessions  of  such  as  were  vanquished.  1735  THOMSON 
Liberty  HI.  399  Corruption's  Thievish  Arts.  1837  W.  IRVING 
Capt.  Bonneville  III.  8  Their  extortion,  and  their  thievish 
propensities. 

Thievishly  (J>/~'vipi),<wfc.  [f.prec.  +  -Lv2.]  in 

a  thievish  manner;  as  a  thief;  furtively,  by  stealth. 
ci45o  in  Aungier  Syon  (1^40)  265  Any  instrumente, .  .by 
the  whiche  sche  myghte  escape  theueschely  oute  of  pryson. 
1628  WITHER  Brit.  Rementb  iv.  664  Some,  theevishly,  pur- 
loyned  from  the  sick.  1708  Brit.  Apollo  No  64.  2/2  A 
Woman  so  thievishly  inclined.  1855  SINGLETON  I'irgil  I. 
128  Fire,  .thievishly  beneath  the  fatty  bark  At  first  con 
cealed,  hath  on  the  timber  seized. 

Th.ievish.ness    (brvifm-sX      [f.   as  prec.  + 

-NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  thievish. 
c  1460  METHAM  Wks,  g\  Vt  sygnyfyith  onstabylnes  and 
ontrwth  and  theuyschnes.  1717  BAILEV  Vol.  II,  Thievisk- 
ness,  Addictedness  to  Stealing.  1907  igtA  Cent.  Apr.  567 
Attacking  the  spite,  frivolity,  vanity,  . .  thievishness  and 
similar  endearing  qualities  of  the  sex. 

t  Thie*vouslyt  adv.  Obs.   —  THIEVISHLY. 

1658  HROMHAI.L  Treat.  Specters  r.  92  [They]  thievously 
stole  to  the  shore  through  rough  and  hard  rocks. 

Thif^e,  Thift;e,  -th(e,  obs.  ff.  THIEF,  THEFT. 
Thife-thorn,  variant  of  THEVE-THOKX  Obs. 
Thig  (J>ig),  V.     Now  Se.    Forms:   I  picg(e)an, 
,  3-5  thigge,  3-8  thigg,  4-5  thygg, 


THIGGINQ. 

5-6  thyg,  (6  thjge%  4-  thig.  [OE.  f>icg(e}ant 
feah,  fdh-)  fxgon,  feffn  to  take,  esp.  as  food ; 

also  as  a  weak  vb.,pa.  t.j>jg(£]df.  ME.  thigge^. 
ON. }>iggja,  /«'-,  JrfgMniipdgitm, pegen  to  receive  (Sw. 
t*gSa*  ^a-  tigg*  lo  ttfg)  I  cf.  OS.  thiggian  to  beg, 
OHG.  dikken,  etc.  (MHG.  digen}  to  Leg ;  :-OTeut. 
*l*gj(in  (withy  suffix  as  in  *ligjan  LIE  z1.1,  *sitjan 
SIT  z».)(  f.  root  *pig-  :  fag-  ;  p&g-  :— Indo-Kur. 
*tegh  :  togh-  :  tegh. 

The  OE.  vb.,  which  would  have  ^Iven  thidge  or  perh. 
thie,  thy  in  mod.  Eng.  (cf.  LIE,  SAY',  was  lost  a  1150,  and 
its  place  was  taken  in  the  north  by  the  Norse  form,  with 
modification  of  sense.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  take,  receive,  accept ;  esp.  to  take 
(food),  to  consume  by  eating  or  drinking. 

0864  O.  E,  Citron,  an.  755  (Parker  MS.)  And  hit-ra  se 
sealing  gehwelcum  ft-oh  and  feorh  ^ebead  and  hiera  naenis 
hit  se^icgean  \LaudAfS,  c  1100  J)icgan]  nolde.  c  1000  Ag$, 
Gosp.  Mark  vii.  5  Hwi.  .^ine  leori]ing-ciuhtas..besmitenuiii 
handum  hyra  hlaf  ^icsjai^  [cii6o  Hatton  Gosp.,  biggie?)]. 
r  1000  .Y,r_r.  Leechd.  III.  92  J>i^e  bar  of  anne  cuppan  fulle 
on  a:rne  mqr^e  and  oberne  an  niht.  f  1175  Lamb.  Hont.  105 
Temperantia  bet  is  metnesse  on  englisc,  het  mon  beo  imete 
on  alle  bing  and  to  muchel  ne  bigge  on  etc  and  on  wete. 

2.  To  receive  by  begging ;  to  beg  (alms,  one's 
food,  etc.) ;  in  mod.  Sc.,  to  solicit  gifts  on  special 
occasions,  esp.  on  setting  up  housekeeping,  etc. :  cf. 
THIGGING  vbL  sb.  quots.  1827,  1872. 

4:1300  Havetok  137 3  He  haueth  me  do[n]  mi  mele  to 
thigge,  And  ofte  in  sorwe  and  pine  ligjje.  ^1375  Sc.  Le% 
Saints  xxiv.  (Alexis)  169  {He]  like  day  thigyt  hi*  Ij'f-led. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  13540  Now  me  Inis,  as  a  beggar,  my  bred 
for  to  thigge.  1561  Maitl.  Club  Misc.  III.  202  My  brut  her 
is  aud  sal  be  Vicar  of  Crayll  quhen  thow  sal  thyg  thy  mnyt 
falssmayk.  1887  J.  SEKVICK  Dr. Ditguid ni.'iv.  262  Hegaed 
to  the  Baits'  hoose  to  thig  'oo'[  -\vo  .1].  1894  1*.  Ii.  HTXTEK 
J.  Inu'ick  xi.  145  Syne  thig  a'  they  can  yet  aff  the  paiii-h. 
b.  intr.  To  beg,  cadge. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  cviii.  [dx.]  10  Dreccliaiul  his  sones  be 
outborne  awai,  And  thigg  mote  fai,  night  and  dai.  c  1470 
HBNRVSON  .If or.  1-ab.  iv.  (Fox's Conf.}  \i\,  1  t--s.li.mie  to  thig, 
I  can  not  wirk.  1665  J.  KRASI-.K  Polichrou.  (S.H.S.j  281, 
I  will  not  goe  begg  nor  thigg  amongst  my  friends.  1818 
SCOTT  Ki'b  Roy  xxvi,  Lang-legged  Hieland  gillies  that  . . 
maun  gang  thigging  and. sorning  ubout  on  their  acquaintance. 
Note.  Thigging  and  sorning  was  a  kind  of  genteel  begging, 
or  rather  something  between  begging  and  robbing,  by  which 
the  needy  in  Scotland  used  to  exturt  cattle,  or  the  means  of 
subsistence,  from  those  who  had  any  to  give.  1895  CHOCK r.rr 
Men  of  Moss- Hags  166  Ye  see  it's  treason  to  hae  sic  a  thing, 
and  rank  conspiracy  to  thig  and  barter  to  get  U  back. 
C.  trans.  To  take,  borrow  i^as  a  quotation). 

1728  RAMSAY  Epist.  to  D.  Forbes  .vi,  I'll  frae  a  Frenchman 

thigg  a  fable,  And  busk  it  in  a  plaid.   1728  —  A  dr.  to  Mr. 

on  his  Marriage  22  And  blaw  ye  up  with  windy  fancies, 
That  he  has  thigit  frae  romances. 

f3.  To  crave,  request,  ask  (a  boon,  a  favour, 
leave);  in  quot.  r  1470^  with  the  person  as  obj.  Obs. 

c  1450  St.  Cuthhert  (Surtees)  3565  Hot  of  thi  grace  we  ihyg 
To  vouche  safe  with  us  to  ligg.  c  1470  HENRY  H'allace  n. 
260  Scho.  .thyggyt  leiff  away  with  him  to  fayr.  >  1470 
HENRYSON  Mor,  Fal>.  ix.  (ll'elf  fy  /-Xrj  xiii,  Thocht  we 
wald  thig  ?one  verray  Chutlische  chuf,  He  will  not  gif  vs 
ane  hering  of  his  Creill.  1513  Horci-AS  sEneis  vii.  x.  ^5 
Thay  thyg  vengence  at  the  goddis.  a  1568  KALNAVKS  in 
Bannatyne  Poems  (Hunter.  Ci.)  391  To  tar  and  tig,  syne 
grace  to  thig,  That  is  ane  petouss  preiss, 
fb.  intr.  Obs. 

f  »375  -SV-  Leg.  Saints  \.  (Katerine}  1144  Graunt  |»im  bar 
bowne,  I  thig  at  be.  a  1578  LlNDESAV  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.) 
I.  125  They  war  faine  to  Uu'ge  and  cry  for  peace. 

Hence  Thig-  sb.,  begging,  mendicancy. 

1898  Blackw.  Mag.  July  82/1  Master  Brown  sat.. studying 
through  horn  specks  the  tale  of  thig  and  theft  which  the 
town  officer  had  made  up  a  report  on, 

Thigger  (>i'gw).  St.  [f.  THIG  v.  +  -ER!.] 
One  who  thigs ;  a  beggar,  a  cadger;  an  exactor  of 
contributions;  one  who  plants  himself  on  others 
for  assistance;  '  one  who  draws  on  others  for  sub 
sistence  in  a  genteel  sort  of  way'  (Jamieson);  a 
gaberlunzie  or  licensed  beggar  who  went  his  regular 
rounds,  and  received  a  night's  lodging  and  food  at 
particular  houses;  also,  any  one  who  begged  or 
solicited  presents  on  certain  recognized  occasions, 
e.  g.  wedding-presents. 

1414  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  I  (1879)  II.  8  pat  na  thiggar  be  tholtyt  to 
thyg  nober  in  burghe  nor  to  land,  a  1733  Shetland  Acts 
4  in  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.  (1802)  XXVI.  196  That  all 
thiggers  of  wool,  corn,  fi>h  and  others  be  apprehended 
wherever  they  come.  1822  SCOTT  Pirate  v,  Ye  wadna 
have  me  waste  our  substance  on  every  thigger  or  sorner 
that  has  the  luck  to  come  by  the  door  in  a  wet  day?  1824 
MACTAGGART  Gallovid,  Eticycl.,  Tkiggers . .  are  those  who 
beg  in  a  genteel  way;  who  nave  their  houses  they  call  at 
in  certain  seasons,  and  get  corn,  and  other  little  thing*;.  1828 
SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  ix,  Such  exaction,  which  more  resembles 
the  masterful  license  of  Highland  thiggers  and  sorners. 

So  Thi'gster  [-STEBJ  in  same  sense. 

1710  Diet.  Fcndtil  Law  151  Tk:gstfrst  are  a  sort  of  gentle 
Beggars. 

Thigging  (H*g»i)»  vM>  st>-  [f-  THIG  v.  +  .ING  1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  THIG  ;  begging. 

1331  Chester  Plea  Roll  44-3  Edw  III  m.  15  (P.R.O.) 
Bedelli  non  debent  habere  otTringes  thiggynges  fulcenale 
nee  aliquod  aliud  proficuum  nisi  tantummodo  puturam  de 
ill  is  cert  is  tenement  is  que  vocantur  warelondes.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parr.  400/2  Thygg>-nge,  or  beggynge,  mendieacw. 
1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis vm.  Prol.  74  Scho..waistishir  tym  In 
thiggin,  as  it  thrift  war.  1827  }.  ANHFRSON  St.  Sec.  fy 
A'wcny.  in  Highlands  73  note,  Sometimes  the  young  people 
(about  to  be  married]  made  the  round  of  their  relatives  and 


THIGGING. 

neighbours  to  try  fortune's  smiles.  This  was  called  thigging.  \ 
1872  MICHIE  Deesiiie  T.  xv.  132  The  bridegroom  gaed  a  i 
th'ggan' among  the  friends,  an  got  presents  o' corn  an  ither  . 
gear  in  token  o'  their  well  wishes. 

So  TUgging  ppl.  a.,  that  thigs. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalttr  xxxix.  18  [xl.  17]  And  thiggand  and 
pouer  am  I  (WvcLlF,  I  forsothe  a  beggere  am  and  pore]. 

Thigh  (l>si),  sb.  Forms:  see  below.  [OE. 
p!oh,  peoh,  Anglian  peh  =  OKris.  thiach,  neuter, 
OLG.  *thioh,  ODu.  Ma  (MDu.  die,  diege,  dieghe, 
dijge,  Dn.  dij),  ON.//rf,  OHG. dioh  (MHG.  dtech) 
:-OTeut.  *penh-om,  from  Indo-Enr.  ablaut-series 
*teuk-,  tauk-,  tuk- ;  cf.  Lith.  taukas,  OSlav.  tukil, 
Russ.  tuk'1  fat  of  animals,  Lith.  tnkti  to  become  fat. 
The  regular  representative  of  OE.  peoh  was  ME. 
peh,  fe),  fee,  which  still  remains  as  thee  in  Sc.  and 
north,  dialect;  but  in  the  !2-i3thc.  J>e)  became 
narrowed  to  pi),  thigh  (as  he),  ne),  de)en  became 
hi),  ni),  dijen,  high,  nigh,  die).} 

1.  The  upper  part  of  the  leg,  from  the  hip  to 
the  knee  (in  man). 

a.  i  thiloh,  )>6oh,  bioh  («eeoh,  byoh),  Angl. 
thegh,  1-3  beh,  beo,  3  be;,  3-5  pe,  4-5  bee, 
thegh,  4-6  they,  the,  5  peie,  the3e,  theije ;  4-7 
(Sc.  and  north.  -9)  thee.  PI.  i  f6oh,  2-3  pej,  2- 
baos,  etc. 

c  725  Corpus  Gloss.  (O.E.T.)  556  Coxa,  thegh.  a  800  Erfurt 
Gloss.  295  Theoh.  £893  K.  /KLFRED  Oros.  i.  vii.  §  i  Hy 
Ciuponba5mmannumbeluh  ba  beoh.  c 897  —  Gregory 'S Past, 
C.  Ivi.  433  Be  his  Sio.  a  900  O.  E.  Martyral.  130  Wund  on 
oorum  beo.  c  1000  Lorica  Gl.  in  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  Pref.  70 
Deeoh,  bathma.  Ibid.  74  Dyoh.  Ibid.  I.  78  Sif  men 
his  oeoh  acen.  c  1200  ORMIN  8079  Fet  &  beos  Tobollenn. 
c  1250  Hymn  to  God ^24  in  Trill.  Coll.  Horn.  258  Bind  him 
honden,  fet,  &  \>ef.  c  1275  LAV.  30581  He  cutte  liis  owe  beh. 
a  1300  Havelok  1903  He  broken  shankes,  he  broken  thes. 
01300  Cursor  Jlf.  3941  pe  maister  sinu  of  his  the.  01340 
HAMPOLE  Ps.  xliv.  4  With  bi  swerd  abouen  bi  thee.  r  1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxviii.  (Margaret)  430  Vpwart  til  his  thcis. 
1422  tr  Secrela  Secret.,  Priv.  Prh'.  177  Wonndid  in  the 
thegh.  c  1450  St.  Ctithbert  (Surtees)  1525  In  his  the  bar  was 
a  byle.  c  1475  Pic:.  /  "oc.  in  Wr.-WUlcker  750/28  Hoc  femur, 
a  they.  1513  DOIT.LAS  /Eneis  n.  viii.  [vii.]  56  Ane  Gregioun 
swerd  doun  by  his  thee.  1685  Lint t Jilt  Great  (1817)  168  The 
miller,  stands Wi'  his untheekedthees.  oiSogC.  SPF.SCE/->. 
Braes  ofCarse  (1898)  71,  I  wade  the  ditches  to  the  thees. 

0.  2-3  pih,  2-4  pi,  py,  4-5  P'3.  J>i:3e.  pteKe, 
pyghe,  pyhe,  thyje,  4-6  pie,  pye,  thie,  5-6  thy, 
thyghe,  5-7  thye,  6  thighe,  Sc.  thich,  6-  thigh. 
PI.  2-3  pih;  3-6  pyes,  etc.;  6-  thighs. 

ii ..  I'ragm.  /Elfric's  Gram.  (1838)  2  FamrvA  coxa,  (>ih. 
c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Ham.  211  pih  and  shonkes  and  fet.  c  1275 
Passion  Our  Lord  400  in  O.  E.  Misc.  51  pat  heore  byes  beon 
to-broken.  13. .  Minor  Poems fr.  Vernon  MS.  xxv.  337  pi 
bobe  bhi?es.  £1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  143  Pe 
knyjtis  broken  not  Cristis  bies.  1387  TREVISA  lligden  (Rolls) 
I.  425  As  hit  were  a  manis  byghe.  Ibid.  II.  203  Somme 
haueb  bighes  with  oute  hammes.  01400  R.  Gloucester's 
Chron.  4921  +  no  (Harl.  MS.)  A  gret  pece  of  ys  owe  by  [--.  rr. 

bi3  bi?e>  th>'5ei  bvel  he  kerf  out  wyb  a  kn>  ('  1*84  CAXTOM 
Fables  of  Avian  xiii,  He..hytte  hym  on  the  thye.  c  1532 
Du  WF.S  Introd.  f'r.  in  Palsgr,  003  The  thighe,  la  cuisse. 
1545  T  SCALON  Treat,  Astron.  (MS.  Ashm.  391),  Mars  the 
bed  Sol  the  thyg[h]es  or  hamme.  a  1584  MONTGOMERY 
CherrieffSlae  114  liyhis  naked  thyis.  1590 SPENSER -F. 


xvin.  105  Through  his  thin  Garment,  what  a  Thigh  he 
showes.  1865  KINCSI.EY  Herein,  x,  Hereward.. owned.. no 
mistress  save  the  sword  on  his  thigh. 

fb.  The  part  of  a  garment  covering  the  thigh. 
'533  Afc.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  VI.  184  To  draw  the  theis 
of  the  saidis  gray  hois.     1550  Ibid.  IX.  405  Theis  of  hose. 

2.  In  lower  vertebrate  animals,  The  part  of  the 
hind  legwhich  is  homologous  with  the  human  thigh, 
or  which  is  popularly  regarded  as  corresponding 
to  it  in  position  or  shape ;  in  certain  quadrupeds, 
as  the  horse,  applied  to  the  tibia ;  in  birds  to  the 
tarsus  ;  hence  in  insects,  etc.,  the  third  section  of 

the  leg. 

a  1300  Thrush  f,  Night.  68  in  Hazl.  E.  P.P.I.  53  Fowel, 
me  thinketh  thou  art  les,  They  thou  be  milde  and  softe  of 
thes.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  355  Liche  to  mares 
wib  white  legges  up  to  be  bijes.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  490/2 
Thy  lymme  of  a  \xef,le,/einar.  1604  DRAVTON  O-.vle  121 
Each  Bee  with  Honey  on  her  laden  thye.  1737  Ochtertyre 
House  Bks.  (1907)  66  For  a  thigh  of  beefe  for  the  hawks 
/o  i  i.  1834  McMuRTRiECK»wr'i /}«;';«.  Kingd.  374  The 
posterior  thighs  are  strongly  inflated  in  one  of  the  sexes, 
where  the  antenna  are  usually  long  and  smaller  at  the  ex 
tremity.  1866  B.  W.  HAWKINS  Anat.  Horse  23  The  bones 
of  the  leg  ('  thigh  '  of  horsemen)  are  the  tibia  and/W»/a. 

3.  transf.  e.g.  the  stem  of  a  plant,  the  lower 
trunk  of  a  tree,  the  lower  slopes  of  a  mountain. 

c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  m.  255  About  his  thegh  let  no 
thyng  growyng  be,  But  if  hit  axe  to  be  reuocate.  1758 
Phil  Trans.  L.  632  Ribs,  like  what  we  call  the  thighs  of 
certain  trees.  1889  C.  EDWARDES  Sardinia  232  The  burly 
thighs  of  [mount]  Gennargentu  as  an  impenetrable  barrier 
between  us  and  the  south. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  thigh-ache,  -joint, -muscle, 
-percussion-sound,    -socket,    -wound-,    thigh-born, 
-deep,   -fraughled,    -high,  -long,   adjs. ;    f  thigh- 
belly  -less a.,  having  neither  thighs  nor  belly  (nonce- 
•wd.) ;  thigh-boot,  a  boot  with  uppers  reaching  to 
the  thigh ;  thigh-hole,  t  («)  the  groin  (ots.) ;  (/') 
a  hole  for  the  thigh  in  bathing-drawers  or  the  like; 


304. 

thigh-piece  (f  the-pess),  a  piece  of  armour  for 
the  thigh ;  thigh-tongue :   see  quot. 

c  1000  Sax  Leechii.  II.  6  Lzcedomas  wib  "beohece.  1579 
LANGHAM  Card.  Health  (1633)  655  Thighache,  anoint 
with  sheepes  doung  and  vineger  often,  a  1649  P«™J1;  OF 
HAWTK.  Shadow  Judgm.  Wks.  (:7ii)  34  "Thigh-bellyless, 
most  easily  to  the  sight.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Kndge 
Ixiv  Great  "thigh-boots  smoked  hot  with  grease  and  blood. 
1630  I  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Triumfhall  Verses  Wks.  in. 
122/2  His  braine-bred  Daughter,  and  his  "thigh-borne 
Sonne  1655  tr.  Com.  Hist,  f  randan  v.  7  Bacchus  the 
thigh-born  Infant.  1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt,  xh,  We 
fought  "thigh-deep  in  the  gathering  flood.  1615  BRATHWAIT 
StraffadoWtf)  87  When  the  «thigh-fraughted  Bee  gathered 
her  thyme.  1893  Scribner's  Mag.  June  734/1  Bamboo 
grass,  "thigh-high.  1:1415  tr.  At  denies  Treat.  Fistula  n 
pe  armeholes,  |>e  "beholes,  be  chawellez,  &c.  1899  A  llbntt  s 
Syst.  Med.^\\.  191  The  knee-jerk  is  unifoimly  absent  when 
the  "thigh-muscles  are  paralysed.  1853  MARKHAM  Skoda's 
Anscult.  10  The  completely  empty  percussion-sound— the 
"thigh-percussion-sound—heard  at  any  yielding  part  of  the 
walls  of  the  thorax,  or  the  abdomen,  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace 
vin.  265  On  the  "the  pess  a  felloun  strak  him  gaiff.  1828 
TVTLEH  Hist.  Scat.  (1864)  I.  322  Arm-plates,  thigh-pieces, 
greaves  for  the  legs.  i8ia  A.  PI.UMTRF.  Lic/itensiein  s  S. 
Afr.  I.  07  The  great  muscle  of  the  thigh  [of  the  eland] 
smoked.  .These.. from  the  resemblance  they  then  bear  to 
bullocks'  tongues,  are  called  "thigh  tongues. 

t  Thigh  (l»i),  v.  Obs.     [f.  THIGH  st.] 

1.  trans.  To  carve  (a  small  bird)  :  see  quots. 

c  1470  in  Hors,  Shefe,  ft  G.  etc.  (Caxton  1479  Roxb.  repr.) 
-n  Alle  smale  birdes  thyed.  1308  Bk.  Kerning  Aj,  in 
Baltees  Bk.  265  Thye  that  pegyon..thye  that  wodcocke, 
thye  all  maner  of  small  byrdes.  1675  HAN.  WOOLLKV 
Gentleviom.  Comf.  113  In  cutting  up  all  manner  of  small 
llirds,  it  is  proper  to  say,  Thigh  them.  1796  MRS.  GLASSE 
Cookery  xxvi.  382  So  you  thigh  curlews,  plover,  or  snipe. 

2.  inlr.  To  cower  clown,  squat,  rare    ". 

1611  FI.ORIO,  Accosciare,  to  thigh,  to  coure  down  [1598  to 
ioyne  thighes], 

Thi-gh-hone.  Also  5  north,  the-bane.  The 
bone  of  the  thigh;  the  lemur;  in  quot.  1825  as 
an  emblem  of  death  :  cf.  cross-bones. 

c  1450  St.  Cvthbert  (Surtees)  5849  Men  wend  his  the  bane 
had  bryst.  1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  999  On  the  foreside 
at  the  roote  of  the  necke  the  thighbone  is  large  and  rough. 
1825  T.  NEAL  Bra.  Jonathan  III.  295,  I  begin  to  see  a 
thighbone  or  two,  now.  1889  MIVART  On  Truth  148  ihe 
girdle  to  which  the  thigh-bones  are  articulated. 

Thighed()>3id),a.  Alsorthyght.  [f. THIGH 
sb.  +  -ED2.]  Having  thighs  (of  a  specified  kind); 
often  in  parasynthetic  combinations. 

c  1600  HARINGTON  Nugx  Ant.  (1779)  II.  181  To  seeme.. 
smallerwasted,andfullerthyght,thenweeare.  1737  BRACKEN 
'Farriery  fmfr.  (1757)  II.  38  If  he  [a  horse]  is  Thigh  d  down 
to  the  Hough,  as  the  Expression  is.  1860  RUSKIN  Mod. 
Paint.  V.  ix.  iii.  220  Thighed  and  shouldered  like  the 
billows.  1881  R.  BUCHANAN  God  «,  Man  1.  160  Bee-hives, 
with  gold  thighed  swarms  hovering  near  them. 

transf.  c  1440  Pallaii.  on  Husb.  III.  226  Diuerse  kynde  of 
vynys :  The  best  is  lyke  a  bosh  ythied  breef  [cf.  THIGH 
sb.  3,  quot.  C  1440]. 

Thight  63it)> "•  NowtfW  Forms:  4thyoht 
(St.),  5  thyght,  thyht,  6  thicht  (Sc.),  (theight), 
7  (o  dial.}  thite,  thyte,  7-8  (9  dial.)  thight, 
(9  dial,  theet,  theat%  [Found  c\  375  :  the  earlier 
form  of  the  word  TIGHT.  App.  a.  early  ON.  *fehtr, 
in  later  Ott.fieMr  tight,  water-tight,  close  in  texture, 
solid  (Norw.  tjett,  tett,  Sw.  tat,  Da.  txf  tight, 
compact,  close).  Corresponding  in  form  and 
meaning  to  AVFris.  ticht,  MDu.  and  MLG.  diclit 
(whence  also  mod.  Ger.  die/it  in  same  sense),  also 
to  MHG.  dthte  close  (whence  mod.  Ger.  dial. 
deicht  in  Livonia  and  Esthonia).  Not  known  in 
the  earlier  stage  of  any  WGer.  lang.,  but  would  be 
in  OHG.  *diht,  OS.  and  OFris.  *thicht,  OE.  *p{ht, 
Goth.  *peihts  :-OTeut.  *tthtct  from  earlier 
*fiyx/o°,  f-  verbal  root  *fiyx.-  to  grow :  sce 
THEE  v.1  Though  not  evidenced  before  1375,  the 
word  was  doubtless  in  use  in  the  Danelaw  from 
early  times.  See  also  TIGHT.] 

1.  Set  or  growing  closely  together;  thick-set, 
dense:  said  of  rain,  growing  crops,  reeds  in  a 
marsh,  etc.  Now  dial. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xl.  (Ninian)  574  pare-with  fel  be 
ranesathycht,pat[etc.].  1787  W.  MARSHALL  Norfolk  Gloss., 
Thight,  applied  to  turneps  or  other  crops, — close,  thickset. 
[Ibid.  I.  271  There  are  men  who  are  fully  aware  that  the 
'  proof  of  their  turnep-crop  depends  more  on  its  thightness 
than  on  the  size  of  the  plant.]  1893  EMERSON  Birds,  etc.JVor. 
folk  Broadland  I.  xx.  56  The  happy  pair  [of  reed-pheasants] 
fly  about  the  '  thyte  (thick)  reed  ',  plucking  reed-feathers. 

f  2.  Solid,  not  hollow,  whole.   Obs. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  491/2  Thyht,  hool  fro  brekynge,  not 
brokyn..,  integer.  Thyht,  not  hool  wythe-in,  solidus.  lout,, 
Thyhtyn,  or  make  thyht,  integro,  consolido,  solido. 

f  3.  Close,  compact,  or  dense  in  structure  or 
texture,  as  a  membrane.  Obs. 

In  quot.  1539  the  sense  differs  little  from  i.  In  some  uses 
also  with  the  notion  of  being  impermeable  to  moisture,  as  in  4. 

iMd  Will  T.  Samson  (Somerset  Ho.),  A  thyght  nett.  1615 
CROOKE  Body  of  Man  86  It  is  harder  then  the  true  skin 
and  more  thight.  [Ibid.  88  -\Vherefore  they  referre  the  cause 
of  the  concretion  or  congealing  with  Aristotle,  to  the  fast- 
nesse  and  thightnesse  of  the  Membranes.]  Ibid.  387  The 
coates  of  the  veines  are  thicke  and  thight,  that  nothing  but 
that  which  is  very  thinne  may  sweate  out.  1678  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  4),  Thight,  (old  word)  well  compacted  or  knit  together. 

4.  So  close  in  texture  or  structure  as  to  keep 
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water  out ;  esp.  of  a  ship  or  boat,  so  closely  com 
pacted  and  well  caulked  as  to  be  water-tight. 
Now  dial. 

1501  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  II.  24  Item,  for  vij  pund 
of  rosait  to  mak  the  clath  thicht.  .xiiijd".  1587  GREENE 
Penelope's  Web  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  150  Causing  his  weather 
beaten  shippes  to  be  warped  out  of  the  Hauen  as  soone  as 
they  were  made  theight.  a  1625  Nomenclator  Xavalis 
(Harl.  MS.  2301)  s.  v.,  When  the  Shipp  is  staunch  and  makes 
but  little  water,  she  is  thight.  1628  DIGBY  I'oy.  Medit. 
(Camden)  27  Shee  was  so  leakie  as  was  a  great  cumber . .  till 
shee  were  vnladen  and  mended  thyte.  Ibid.  37  The  boate 
seemed  to  be  a  fine  one  and  thite,  but  with  long  drilling  was 
halfe  full  of  water.  01825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Thite, 
compact,  not  leaky,  water-tight.  1866  EDMONDSTON  Gloss. 
Shetl.  ft  Orkney,  Thight,  close,  so  as  not  to  admit  watei . 
1877  Holderness  Gloss,  s.  v.,  A  theet  roof,  a  theet  cask. 

5.  Tight,  close-fitting,  as  apparel,  dial. 

a  1825  in  FORBY  I  ~oc.  E.  A  nglia. 

Hence  f  Thi-ght  v.,  trans,  to  make  '  thight ' ; 
Thi'ghtness,  closeness,  denseness,  tightness. 

c  1440  Thyhtyn  [see  2],    1615,  1787  Thightness  [see  3,  i]. 

II  Thigmotaxis  (Jngmotas-ksis).  Biol,  [mod. 
L.  f.  Gr.  8iy/M  touch  +  rdf  is  arrangement,  disposi 
tion.]  The  way  in  which  an  organism  moves  or 
disposes  itself  in  response  to  a  touch  stimulus,  i.  e. 
by  being  attracted  (positive  thigmotaxis)  or  repelled 
(negative  thigmotaxis). 


„ „  jpherical  egg, 

I9°9  J-  }V-  JF.NKINSON  Experim.  Embryol.  272  Thus  we 
have  positive  and  negative  heliotropism,  galvanotaxis,  geo- 
tropism,  galvanotropism,  thigmotaxis,  and  so  on. 

So  Thigmota-ctic  a.  [Gr.  TOKTI/C-OS  pertaining  to 
arrangement],  of,  pertaining  to,  or  exhibiting  thig 
motaxis  ;  hence  Thigmota'ctically  adv. 

1900  in  Amir.  Jrnl.  Psychol.  XII.  141  One  is  the  thig- 
motactic  reaction.  Starting  with  the  moving  infusorian,  we 
find  that  it  reacts  to  contact  with  solid  bodies  of  a  certain 
physical  texture  by  suspending  part  of  the  usual  ciliary  mo 
tion.  1901  Ibid.  229  A  definite  rat-hole  consciousness  that  acts, 
as  it  were,  thigmotactically.  1903  Science  S  May  738  The 
ventral  surface  of  planarians  is  strongly  positively  thigmotac- 
tic,  whereas  the  dorsal  surface  is  negatively  thigmotactic. 

Thigmotropism  (]>igmp-tr<>piz'm).  Biol.  [f. 
Gr.  6i-fpa  touch  +  rpani]  a  turning  +  -ISM.]  The 
movement  of  some  part  of  any  organism  in  re 
sponse  to  a  touch  stimulus ;  the  habit  of  turning 
towards  or  away  from  a  foreign  body  on  coming 
into  contact  with  it.  So  Thlgmotro-pio  a.,  of, 
pertaining  to,  resulting  from,  or  exhibiting  thigmo- 
Iropism. 

1900  B.  D.  JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot.  Terms  270/2  Tkigmo- 
tiotism,  curvature  induced  in  climbing  plants  by  the 
stimulus  of  a  rough  surface.  1908  M.  F.  WASHBURN 
'A  nimal  Mind  iii.  §  12.  57.  1909  J.  W.  JENKINSON  Experim. 
Embryol.  275  The  outgrowth  of  the  ciliated  ring  into  the 
arms  is  due  to  a  stimulus— thigmotropic,  perhaps,— exerted 
by  the  tip  of  the  spicule. 

Thik,  var.  THEEK,  THILK  ;  obs.  form  of  THICK. 
Thilc,  b-,  variant  of  THELUCH  Obs. 


tThild.  Obs.  [ONorthnmb.  ]>yld  (  =  general 
OE.  gefyld)  =  OHG.  dull,  :-OTeut.  *}ul-di-, 
nominal  derivative  of  verb-stem  *pul-  in  Goth. 


pulan  to  endure:  see  THOLE  v.]  Patience,  en 
durance. 

f  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Luke  xxi.  19  On  oyld  [R«shw.  Sylde] 

i    iuera  sie  byeo  sauelo  iuero.     1:1200  ORMIN  2613  For  |>ild 

birrb  ben  wibb  iwhillc  mahht  To  beoldenn  itt  &  strengenn. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  ix.  19  pild  ofe  pouer  [WYCLIF  the 

pacience  of  pore  men]  ouer  alle  Noght  in  ende  forworth  salle. 

Hence  t  TUildl  (OE.  pyldig,  early  ME.  )>uldi(i< )) 
a.,  patient ;  whence  t  Thiiailiche  adv.,  patiently. 

a  950  Ritnale  Dunelm.  (Surtees)  101  Crist'  ov  oe  ar3  doeme 
soofast  strong  and  "oyldij.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  177  Ha  wes 
buldi  and  bolemod.  citoo  ORMIN  1186  Ure  Laferrd  Jesu 
Crist  Toe  "bildili;  wibbutenn  brace,  patt  mann  himm  band 
wibb  wo?he.  01225  Ancr.  R.  106  He  bolede  buldehche 
bet  te  Giws  dutten..his  deorewurde  muo  mid  hore  dreon 
fustes.  a  1125  Juliana  28  puldeliche  heo  hit  bolede, 

Thilk  (Silk),  dem.  adj.  and  pron.  arch,  or  dial. 
Forms:  a.  3-5  pilke,  3-7  thilke,  4-5  pylke, 
bilk,  4-7  thylke,  5  thylk,  (6  thailk),  4-  thilk. 
ft.  3-5  bulke(H),  5  bulk,  4-5  belke.  7.  3-5 
bike,  4  byke,  peke,  buke,  4-5  thike,  thyke, 
theke,  5  tnlk,  6  bieke  ;  9  dial,  thik,  thic,  thick, 
thek,  thuck,  thicky.  [M  E.  pilke,  known  a  1 300 ; 
app.  f.  pe,  THE  +  ilce,  ILK  same,  meaning  the  or 
that  same ;  in  some  of  the  quots.  pe  ilke  or  pet 
ilke  occurs  as  a  MS.  variant. 

This  analysis  suits  the  form  filke,  but  does  not  explain 
the  early  southern  fulke  and  the  Kentish  felke,  which 
naturally  indicate  an  OE.  "fylce.  Can  there  have  been ,  a 
confusion  in  the  south  between  filke  and  late  OE.  fflc  for 
fyllic,  THELLICH  ? 

(Thick  (oik)  is  in  dialect  use  from  Cornwall  and  Hants  to 


in   .some    urtits      niia    ,  ...  — .-     .... 

t/iuck  thock,  or  thack  =  that.  It  IS  sometimes  indefinite, 
and  has  to  be  made  definite,  as  thick  here,  this,  thick 
there  that.  In  Somerset  and  Dorset,  thick  and  tluase  are 
used  only  of  individual  shaped  things,  as  a  man  or  tree, 
while  that  and  this  are  used  of  formless  substances  in  the 
mass,  as  flour,  milk,  marble.  See  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.)} 
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A.  adj.  The  very  (thing,  person,  etc.)  mentioned 
or  indicated  ;  the  same  ;  that ;  this. 

<iiu5  After.  R.  68  ISen  ilke  huse  [MS.  C.  in  ^ilke  bus]. 
c  1300  Fioriz  fy  Bl.  54  So  blisful  him  Jmjte  Jnlke  steuene. 
c  i«o  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  381  Ascaneus..gat 
a  child  Cycillius ;  pylke  Cycylli  gat  J>at  man  Brutus,  c  1374 
CHAUCER  Boetk.  \\\,  pr.  x.  73  (Camb.  MS.)  It  semeth  pat 
|nlke  same  thing  be  most  desyred.  a  1425  Cursor  M.  11386 
(Trin.)  And  comen  to  crist  pilke  day  [C..  G.  pat  ilk  dai]. 
c  1449  PECOCK  Rej>r,  235  Neither  in  thilk  hil  neither  in 
lerusalem.  1513  DOUGLAS  JEtteis  I*  Prol.  134  Thilk  werk 
tuelf  aeris  first  was  in  making  eik.  1579  SPENSER  Sheph, 
Col.  Jan,  61,  I  loue  thilke  lasse,  (alas  why  doe  I  loue?). 
a  1643  CARTWRIGHT  Ordinary  n.  ii,  Dan  Cupido  Sure  sent 
thylke  sweven  to  mine  head.  1714  DE  FoEAtew.  Cavalier 
(1840)  236  Says  he,  in  a  broad  north-country  tone,  '  whar 
hast  thou  thilk  horse?  ' 

ft,  c  1*90  St,  Brandan  519  in  S.  Eng.  Leg,  234  po  tornede 
|>e  wynd  in-to  pe  North,.. In  pulke  side  stronge  Inou^ 
a  1300  Fioriz  <y  Bl.  432  J?ulke  terme  him  pu}te  long,  c  1315 
SHOREHAM  vii.  133  And  pelke  sone  ?et  napeles  Rygt  ase  pe 
fader  hys  endeles.  1387  TREVISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  V.  83 
(MS.  >)  J>ulke  Decius.  Ibid.  VI.  303  "Unlawful  wedlok.. 
with  l>elke  luditha.  c  1400  R.  Gloucester's  Chron.  (Rolls) 
3771  f>e  men  of  norweye.  .adde  ymade  anoper  mon  king  of 
pe  {MS.  a  pelke]  londe.  a  14*5  Cursor  M.  11417  (Trin.)  pulke 
[Laud  thilk,  Cott.  &  Gott.  pis  ilkj  sterre  hem  coom  to  warn. 
y.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  6151  Syn  pat  pyke  pore 
ermyte  was  yn  drede  forsolyte.  c  1320  Cast.  Love  (Halliw,) 
747  Ne  never  wesbut  thyke  [v.r.  pulke Joon.  1:1410  A  faster  of 
Game  (MS.  Digby  182}  xxxv,  Hemm  pat  shulde  haue  parte 
of  pike  deere.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  449  Theke 
parte  scholde  haue  pe  victory.  1439  in  Ancestor  July 
(1904)  16  That  every  day  in  thik  month  the  vij  tapres  brenne. 
(1440  LOVELICH  Merlin  12104  The  tothyr  cyte. .  hlndicam 
hyghte  at  thyke  tyme  tho.  1553  Respublica  in.  ui,  pieke 
same  wale  goeth  the  hare.  1820  COBBETT  Gram,  Eng. 
Lang.  xvii.  (1847)  109  When  we  hear  a  Hampshire  plough- 
boy  say  '  [She]  have  giv'd  I  thick  handkercner '.  1874  T, 
HARDY  Farfr,  Madding  Cr&ivd  II,  289  To  ho  and  hanker 
after  thik  woman  in  the  way  a  do.  1898  E.  PHILLPOTTS  Child, 
of  Mist  i.  iii.  28  'Tis  thicky  auld  Muscovite  duck,  roostin' 
on  his  lit  island.  1909  ll'estm.  Gas.  7  Aug.  2/2  Do  'ee  mind 
thic  time,  Daddy,  when  you  an'  me  catched  gert  lobsters? 

fb.  With  plural  sb.:  These;  those.  Obs. 
c  1173  LAV.  1284  pe  strongest  pe  weren  in  pilke  daies 
[<;i205  o  pon  dawen].  1387  TREVISA  Higden.  (Rolls)  I.  49 
Of  pilke  moupes  pe  see  of  myddel  erpe  bygynnep.  ci^za 
Chron.  VilocL  3000  pat  pulke  relekes  nolde  neuer  go  pen 
a-way.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Ay  mon  xxviii.  577  Wyth- 
oute  ye  had  more  helpe  than  thilke  knaves. 

B.  pron.  That  (or  this)  person  or  thing. 
c  1275  Passion  our  Lord  no  in  O,  £.  fifisc.  40  Mayster 
am  ich  pilke  pat  pe  wile  so  dyhte.  c  1300  Harrow.  Hell 
J35  P»lke  pat  nullep  a?eyn  hem  stonde.  i  1386  CHAUCER 
Pars.  T.  P  32  Pryuee  penaunce  is  thilke  that  men  dopn 
alday  for  priuee  synnes.  1413  Pilgr,  Sowle  (Caxton)  i.  xix. 
(1859)  *9  Ful  oftymes  haue  I  warned  the. .as  thylk  that 
loueth  the.  c  1449  PECOCK  Kefir,  n.  xx.  273  Therfore  chese 
the  reder.  .whether  this  or  thilk  or  bothe  he  wole  holde. 
1867  ROCK  Jim  $  Nell  vii,  Britting  o'  thick  an1  crazing 
thack.  1880  JEFFERIES  Gt.  Estate  x.  188  Tliuck's  our 
feyther's.  1885  Househ.  Words  20  June  141/2,  I  cowd  ha' 
told  thee  thi!k. 

f  b.  //.  Those.  Obs. 

'  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  7341  pulke  of 
twenty  wynter  elde.  1370-80  XI  Pains  of  Hell  113  in 
O.  E.  Misc.  226  po  pat  weren  vp  to  pe  bribes  In  pat  flod.. 
pulke  weore  glade  of  pe  mischeef.  1401  J.  SKYDMORE  in 
fcllis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  I.  20  To  all  thilke  that  ye  suppose 
wol  take  this  mater  to  hert.  a  1450  MVRC  Par.  Pr.  687  AI 
thilk  that  with  hold  eny  fredomes. 

Thill  i  Qril).  Also  5  pylle,  thyl,  6  thyll.  Cf.  also 
FILL  sb.%  [Of  uncertain  origin  :  the  I4th  c.  ft/fe, 
f>ylle  is  identical  in  form  with  OE.  jilfe,  glossed 
tabulata,  tabulamen^  tabulamentttnii  i.e.  'board, 
deal,  boarding,  flooring',  but  the  sense  'pole  or 
shaft  *  is  so  different  that,  without  further  evidence, 
it  seems  unsafe  to  connect  them. 

For  the  OE.  }HU  see  THEAL  :  none  of  the  cognate  words 
there  cited  show  any  approach  to  the  mod.  sense  of  thill.} 

The  pole  or  shaft  by  which  a  wagon,  cart,  or  other 
vehicle  is  attached  to  the  animal  drawing  it,  esp. 
one  of  the  pair  of  shafts  between  which  a  single 
draught  animal  is  placed.  Applied  (a)  in  sing. 
to  the  single  pole,  rarely  to  the  pair  of  shafts 
(obs.)  ;  (b}  in  //.  to  the  pair  of  shafts. 

(a)  14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  615/35  TVww,  a  thylle.   14.. 
Metrical  Voc.  ibid.  628/20  Reda,  thylle.    c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  401/1  Thylle,  of  a  carte,  temo.    1530  PALSGR.  280/2 
Thyll  of  a  carte,  lelymon.     1611  COTCR.,  AliwonnertlQ  put 
into. .the  thill  of  a  cart.     lbid.>  Liinont.  .the  Thill  of  a 
waine,  wagon,  &c. ;  In  which  sense  (because  a  Thill  consists 
of  two  beames)  it  is  most  vsed  in  the  Plurall  number.     1688 
R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xviii.  (Roxb.)  139/1  The  two  side 
shafts  make  one  thifl.     1770  LANGHORNE  Plutarch  (1879)  I. 
256/2  That  piece  of  wood  with  which  they  supported  the 
thill  of  a  waggon. 

(b)  c  1315  Gloss.  W.  efe  BitotMi,  in  Wright  Voc.  168  Les 
/yweuns,   the   thilles.    c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.   12820  Fals 
fortune  of  him  now  filles,  He  put  him  ri^t  In  hir  thilles. 
c  14*5  lroc.  inWr.-Wiilcker  665/30  Hie  Unto,  thyllys.     1707 
MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  1.360  If  the  fore  Wheels  were  as  high 
as  the  hinder  Wheels,  and  if  the  Thills  were  fixed   under 
the  Axis.     1890  O.  CRAWFURD  Round  the  Col.  in  Portugal 
104  The  mule  and  the  horse  work  between  the  thills  of  the 
cart  and  of  the  plough. 

b.  attrib.  andC\?;#£.,asM*7/  hame,  harness,  pin  ; 
thill-coupling,  -jack,  -tug:  see  quot.  1877; 
thill-saddle  =  SADDLE  sb.  3.  Also  THILL-HORSK. 

14..  Notn.  in  Wr.-Wvilcker  727/33  Hie  liinarillum^  a 
Ihytpyn.  1549  Rutland  MSS.  (1005)  IV.  570  Thill  hames, 
xl  pare.  1776  in  Hughes  Scour,  White  Hone  v,  The 
same  time  a  Thill  harness  will  be  run  for  by  Cart-horses, 
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&c.  1807  A.  YOUNG  Agric.  Essex  (1813)  I.  107,  3  thill 
saddles,  breechins,  cruppers,  &c.  1859  HUGHES  Scour, 
White  Horse  v,  Varmer  Minim's  mare.. won  a  new  Cart- 
saddle  and  thill-tugs.  Ibid,  vi,  The  great  horses  in  their 
thill  harness.  1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meck.t  Thill -coupling, 
a  device  for  fastening  the  shafts  to  the  fore-axle.  /£/</., 
Thill-jack,  a  tool  for  attaching  the  thills  of  a  carriage  to  the 
clips  of  the  axle.  Ibid.^  Thill-tug,  a  leathern  loop  depending 
from  the  harness  saddle  to  hold  the  shaft  of  a  carriage. 

Thill  2  (]>il).  [A  local  term  of  unknown  origin ; 
cf.  TILL  sb.,  bonlder-clay.]  The  thin  stratum  of 
fire-clay, etc. usuallyunderlyingacoal-seam;  under- 
day  ;  the  floor  or  bottom  of  a  seam  of  coal. 

1329-30  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  515  Quatuor 
bayardours  portantibus  Thill  et  focale  in  abbathiam  per  x 
septimanas,  xxiij  s.  vj  d.  i454~5  Ibid.  634  Operanti  circa  le 
ryddyng  ac  adquisicipne  de  le  Thill  pro  eodem  furno. 
1500-1  Ibid.  657  Pro  iiij"r  plaustr.  de  lez  thillstone,  xvjd. 
1708  J.  C,  Coitipl.  Collier  (1845)  39  Sometimes  a  Pit  may 
happen  to  have  a  Hitch  or  Dipping  of  the  Thill  or  Bottom 
of  the  Way.  1851  GREKNWEU.CAX/-/W&  Terms  Northwnb. 
fy  Durh.  54  Thill,  the  floor  of  a  seam  of  coal.  1867  \V.  W. 
SMYTH  Coal 25  The  floor,  thill,  or  seat..,  of  the  coal  is  an 
underclay.  1878  LEBOUR  Geol.  Northumberland  fy  Durh. 
(1886)  iii.  12  There  is  a  strict  analogy  between  these  peat- 
marlsand  clays  and  the  'thills 'or  'underclays' of  many  coals. 
1881  Borings  9f  Siukiitgs  II.  4  (E.D.D.)  Grey  thill  with 
water.  1887  WOODWARD  Geol,  Ifng.  %  Wales  (ed.  2)  170  The 
Underclay  is  known  as  'Spavin  '  in  Yorkshire;  as  'Thill ' 
in  Durham;  as  'Warrant'  or  'Seat-earth'  in  I^ncashire; 
and  as  '  Bottomstone  '  or  '  Pouncin '  in  South  Wales.  1894 
Hzsi.QplV<>rt/tutnt>.  Gloss,  s.v.,  The  underlayer  of  a  coal  seam 
frequently  consists  of  a  thin  bed  of  fireclay  ;  hence  thin 
strata  of  that  material  are  called  thill,  irrespective  of  their 
position  with  regard  to  a  seam  of  coal. 

TMller  (Jn-ba).  Also  9  dial,  tiller:  see  also 
FILLER-.  [iYTHiLL*  + -EBi.]  =  next.  Also attrib. 

155*  HULOET,  Thyller  of  a  carte,  veredus,  di.  1573 
TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  36  Hole  bridle  and  saddle,  whit  lether 
and  nail,  With  coders  and  harneis,  for  thiller  and  all.  1607 
TOPSBLL  Fonr-f.  Beasts  (1658)  330  His  Thiller  fell  and  put 
his  shoulder  clean  out  of  joynt.  1640  HEXHAM  Princ.  Art 
Attlit,  in.  5  A  halfe  Canon. .  vpon  its  carriage,  drawne  with 
seven  couple  of  horse,  and  a  Thiller  horse.  1733  TULL 
Horse-Hoeing  Husb.  xxiii.  363  Limbers,.,  also  called  Shafts, 
Sharps,  and  Thills;  from  whence  the  Horse  that  goes  in 
them  is  call'd  a  Thiller.  1893  Stratford-on-Avon  Herald 
24  Feb.  4/2,  3  Sets  of  Harness,  Thillers'  and  Trace  Gears. 

Thill-horse  (J)H|h£is).  See  also  fill-horse  s.  v. 
FILL  j£.2  [f.  THILL!  +  HORSE.]  The  shaft-horse 
or  wheeler  in  a  team. 

c  '3*5  Gloss.  W.  de  Bibbesw.  in  Wright  Voc.  168  En 
lymouns  [g-/.]  ihilles  va  ly  limounere  [gl.]  the  thillo-hors. 
c  1415  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  665/32  Hie  uiredus,  tliylhors. 
1481  Funeral  Edw.  IV  in  Lett.  <J-  Pap.  Rich,  III,  etc. 
(Rolls)  I.  7  Upon  the  fore  horse,  and  the  tliil  horse  sat  ij 
chariot  men.  1543  Will  y.  England  (Somerset  Ho.),  Oon 
Carte,  a  Tyll  horsse  &  foure  Oxen.  1704  W.  DERHAM  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  1583  The  Thill-Horse  in  Charles's 
Wain,  called  Alioth.  1876  BROWNING  Vacchiarotto  xxi,  A 
Spare- Horse?  lie  rather  a  thill-horse. 

Thi-lly,  a.    [f.  THILL  2.]    Of  the  nature  of  thill. 

1894  HESLOP  Northumbld.  Gloss,  s.v.  Thill,  Any  stone 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  indurated  clay  is  called  t hilly. 

Thimble  (pi-mb'l),  sb.  Forms :  a.  i  p^mel, 
5-6  thymelle,  -yl(le,  thymle,  themel,  -elle, 
-yl(le,  (5  thomeUe,  timmele),  9  dial*  thimmel. 
(3.  5  thymbyl(l,  thomble,  6  thymble,  -bel(l, 
-bil(l,  thumble,  ftymble),  6-7  thimbell,  6- 
thimble.  [OE.  Jymel,  f.  f&ma  THUMB  +  -el,  -LE, 
suffix  forming  names  of  instruments:  cf.  handle. 
The  later  Eng.  form  has  developed  a  b  after  ;//, 
as  in  humble t  nimblet  etc.  ONM/wwa//  meant  the 
thumb  of  a  glove  ;  perh.  a  leather  thumbstall  was 
the  earliest  form  of  thimble;  metal  thimbles  were 
app.  introduced  in  the  lyth  c.] 

t  L  A  sheath  or  covering  for  the  thumb  or 
finger;  a  fingerstall.  Obs.  (Only  OE.) 

c  looo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  150  Wyrc  J>onne  J>ymel  to. 

2.  A  bell-shaped  sheath  of  metal  (formerly  of 
leather)  worn  on  the  end  of  the  finger  to  push  the 
needle  in  sewing. 

Tailor's,  upholsterer's,  etc.  thimble,  a  similar  metal  sheath 
open  at  both  ends!  sail-maker's  thimble  —  PALM  sb,-  5. 
Knight  of  the  thimble,  a  tailor  :  see  KNIGHT  sb.  12  c. 

o.  r  1411  HOCCLEVE  De  Keg.  Princ.  682  Look  whedir  In 
t>is  purs  J>erbe  any  croyse  or  crouche,  Sauf  nedel  and  t>rede, 
&  themel  [MS.  Reg.  thymelle]  of  lejier.  14 , .  Voc.  in  Wr.- 
Wulcker  578/29  Digitate,  a  themyl.  1483  Cat  A.  Ang^. 
383/1  A  Themelle  (A.  Thymbylle,  Thymle).  1488  Ace. 
Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  80  A  thing  of  gold  with  a  top 
like  a  timmele.  a  1568  in  Bannatyne  Poems  (Hunter.  Cl.) 
396  With  elwand,  scneir  and  thymmill. 

P.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  491/1  Thymbyl,  theca, ..digita. 
14..  Debate  Carpenter's  Tools  18  in  Hazl.  E.P.P.l.  80 
>i.s,  ;is,  seyd  the  wymbylle,  I  nine  als  rounde  as  a  thymbyll. 
1530  PALSGR.  280/2  Thymble  to  sowe  with,  deyl.  1591 
FLORIO  ^nd  Fruites  5,  I  haue  neither  needle,  thred,  nor 
thimble.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  i.  5  The  Common  Fjy. . 
her  eyes  are.. most  neatly  dimpled  with  innumerable  little 
cavities  like  a  small  grater  or  thimble.  1700  CONGREVE 
Way  of  World  in.  iii,  Hast  thou  ne'er  a  brass  thimble 
clinking  in  thy  pocket?  1793  Girlhood  M.  J.  Holroyd 
(1806)  253,  I  have  worked  with  my  Thimble,  and  like  it 
extremely.  i8ia  [see  KNIGHT  fA.  12  c].  1841  MOORE  Young 
Jessica  i,  The  safest  shield  against  the  darts  Of  Cupid,  is 
Minerva's  thimble. 

b.  Thimble  and  Bodkin  Army  (Eng.  Hist.): 
a  nickname  of  the  Parliamentary  Army  of  the 
Civil  War :  see  quots. 

1647  MAY  Hist.  Parl.  u.  vi.  97  The  poorer  sort,  tike  that 
Widow  in  the  Gospel, presented  their  Mites  also;  insomuch 
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that  it  was  a  common  Jeer  of  men  disaffected  to  the  Cause, 

:  to  call  it  the  Thimble,  and  Bodkin-Army.  1884  DOWF.LL 
Taxes  in  Eng,  II.  i.  3  On  the  parliamentary  side  the  sub 
scriptions  of  silver  offerings  included  even  such  little  per 
sonal  articles  as  those  that  suggested  the  term,  the '  Thimble 
and  Bodkin '  army. 
c.  A  thimble  or  similar  article  as  used  by  a 

!   thimblerigger :  see  THIMBLERIG  i. 

1716  GAY  Trivia  n.  166  Nor  try  the  Thimble's  Cheats. 

i  174*  FIF.LDING  jfos.  Andrews  n.  iii,  A  person  travelling  to 
a  neighbouring  fair  with  the  thimble  and  button.  1838 

\  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick.  I,  Gathered  round  a  pea  and  thimble 
table.  1909  Q.  Rev.  July  173  A  conjuror,  .astonishing  a 
simple  audience  with  the  pea-and-thimble  trick. 

3.  The  ring  or  socket  in  the  heel  of  a  gate  which 
turns  on  the  hook  or  pin  in  the  gate-post,  local. 

1550  Hawkkiirst  Ch.  Ace.  in  A  rchzol.  Cantiaita  V.  64 
For  a  thymble  to  the  churche  gate  ij'1.  1627  MS.  Ace.  St. 
Johns  Hasp.,  Canterb.,  For  ij  thimbles  for  the  beane  gar 
den  gate  xvjd.  1804  Tmns.  Soc.  Arts  XXII.  83  The  upper 
thimble  should  be  fixed . .  nearer  the  farther  side  of  the  heel 
f  of  the  gate  than  the  lower  thimble.  1881  Leicestcrsli.  Gloss. 

4.  Naut.  A  broad  ring  of  metal,  having  a  concave 
outer  surface,  around  which  the  end  of  a  rope  is 


spliced,  so  that  the  thimble  forms  an  eye  to  the  rope. 

1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  ShifiuiU.  Assist.  132  Thimbles, 
large.  .34.  Ordinary.  .118.  1775  FALCK  Day's  Diving  Vessel 
50  Each  cable  has  a  large  thimble  spliced  in  at  one  end, 
through  which  each  alternate  cable  is  reeved.  1860  Mere. 
M.Mag.  VII.  113  A  leach-line  is.  .carried  through  thimbles. 

5.  In  various  technical  applications,  a.  Mech. 
A  ring,  tube,  or  similar  part,  e.  g.  a  sleeve,  bulling, 
ferrule,  etc. ;  often  in  comb.,  as  thimble-coupling, 
-joint,  etc. :  see  9.  b.  The  outer  casing  of  a 
rifle-ball.  C.  Pottery:  A  rest  for  placing  the 
ware  during  glost-firing.  d.  Dentistry :  see  quot. 
e.  A  cone  of  fat-free  paper  used  in  a  fat-extraction 
apparatus,  {.^thimble-rubbering,  g.  See  quot. 

a.  1789  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  VII.  179  Thimbles  made  of  wire, 
twisted  in  the  slit  of  the  harpoon.  1831  J.  HOLLAND 
Mannf.  Metal  I.  184  Fitting  into  the  holes  bushes  or 
thimbles  to  give  them  the  greater  strength.  1877  KNKIIIT 
Diet.  Mech.,  Tliimile, . .  3.  (Machinery.}  a.  A  sleeve  or  tube 
through  which  a  bolt  passes,  and  which  may  act  ax  a  stay. 
b.  A  ferrule  to  expand  a  tube ;  specifically,  a  ferrule  for 
boiler-tubes.  4.  A  sleeve  around  a  stove-pipe  when  it 
passes  through  a  wall  or  ceiling.  1881  GREENER  Gnn  £4 
The  charge  is  put  in  a  sinail  steel  thimble.  b.  c  1860  H. 
STUART  Stainaii's  Catech.  n  The  thimble  expands  and 
rifles  the  ball.  1900  lirit.  Met!.  Jrnl.  No.  2053.  1156  The 
thimble  or  shell  of  the  Mauser  and  Lee  Mefford.  //'/</., 
The  core  is  of  hardened  lead,  and  the  thimble  composed 
of  copper  and  nickel.  c.  1901  [see  thimble-picker  in 
9).  1910  Rt'p,  Lead  ComiH.  (1'arl.  Pap,  Eng.),  Placing 
the  ware  on  rests  with  pointed  projections  ..' Thimbles  ' 
similar  in  shape  to  a  sewing  thimble, . .  provided  with  a  single 
horn.  d.  1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mecft.  2554  i  The  exten 
sion  thimble  of  the  dentist  is  a  prong  on  the  end  of  the 
thimble,  used  to  reach  into  the  mouth  to  hold  the  foil  or  a 
compress,  while  operating  on  the  teeth.  e.  1901  Jml. 
Exper.  filed,  25  Mar.  515  This  residue  was  then  ground  up 
with  sand,  placed  in  a  fat-extraction  thimble  and  extracted 
again,  f.  1909  Cent.  Diet.  Suppl.,  Thimble, .  .pl.t  a  trade- 
name  for  crude  india-rubber  from  the  lower  Kongo  and 
Loanda  in  small  balls  of  a  gray  color,  darker  outside.  g. 
1541  R.  COPLAND  Gnydotis  Quest.  Chirurg.  Liij,  Thyrdly 
a  seame  incarnatyfe  is  made  with  egal  themylles  made  of 
[  towe  well  wrythen  &  sklenderly. 

0.  Applied  (usually  in//.)  to  certain  flowers  and 

plants,  or  parts  of  them,  e.  g.   (a)  the  Foxglove, 

i   also  known  as  Fairy  or  Hatches'  Thimbles;    (i) 

i   the  Sea  Campion;  (<r)  the  Harebell ;  (rf)thecupof 

an  acom.     See  also  Lady's  Thimble,  LADY  sb,  1 7  b. 

1873  BROWNING  Red  Cott.  Nt.^ap  1.150  Nor  its  fine  thimble 

fits  the  a_corn  top.     1878  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n., 

Fairy  Thimbles,  Digitalis  purpnrea.      1881  J.  A.  SIDF.Y  in 

Mod.  Scot,  roets  396  Whaur  the  witch  thummles  bloom. 

1886  BRITTRN  &  H.  Plant-n.,  Thimbu,  (i)  Digitalis  pur- 

purea..(2)  Silene  tilaritiina.      1894  Daily  A'czus  28  Apr. 

6/5  The  tall  foxglove,  with  its  graduated  'thimbles'. 

7.  Thieves  slang.  A  watch. 

i8i»  in  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.    1834  W.  H.  AINSWORTH 

Rookivood\\\-\,  My  thimble  of  ridge.  1901  \V.  S.  WALKER  In 

'.    the  Blood  xiii.  138  Silver  money,  and  a  watch  and  chain, 

or,  in  thieves'  language, '  white-lot '  and  '  thimble  and  slang  '. 

8.  =  THIMBLEFUL. 

1841  HOOD  Tale  of  Trumpet  xii,  [They]  never  swallowed 
a  thimble  the  less  Of  something  the  Reader  is  left  to  guess. 
1865  BUSHNELL  Vicar.  Sacr.  Introd.  (1868)  24  Such  thimbles 
of  meaning  as  can  be  confidently  managed, 

9.  attrib.  and    Comb.,  as   thimble-case,   -finger, 
-maker,     -top;    thimble-crowned,    -like,    -sealed, 
-shaped,    -sized  adjs. ;    thimble-belt,   a   kind   of 
cartridge-belt ;    thimble-berry  (thimble  black 
berry),  the  black  raspberry  of  America,  Rubus 

\  occidentalis,  so  called  from  the  shape  of  its  re 
ceptacle  ;  thimble-coupling:  see  quot. ;  thimble- 
grater,  a  species  of  gastropod  shell ;  thimble- 
joint  :  see  quot. ;  thimble  lily,  a  name  of  the 
Australian  liliaceous  plant  Blandfordia  nobilis,  with 

:  flowers  in  racemes ;  thimble-limpet,  a  West 
Indian  species  of  limpet,  so  called  from  its  shape ; 
thimble  -  man  ~  THIMBLBBIGGEB  ;  thimble- 
picker,  a  young  person  employed  in  a  pottery  to 
pick  from  among  the  used  thimbles  (see  sense  5  c) 
those  that  can  be  used  a  second  time :  so  thimble- 
picking;  thimble-pie:  see  quots.;  thimble- 
plating,  the  formation  of  a  cylindrical  boiler-shell 
or  a  flue  by  successive  slightly  overlapping  rings  of 

39 
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plate;  thimble  rubber :  see  qnots. ;  thimble-  | 
shift,  -shifting,  the  shifting  of  the  pea  from  one 
thimble  to  another  by  a  thimblerigger  ;  also  Jig. ; 
thimble-skein,  a  skein  for  an  axle  made  in  tubular 
form;  thimble-surface,  Ceramics,  a  surface  of 
raised  dots  produced  by  closely  pitting  the  interior 
of  the  mould  ;  thimble-weed :  see  quot. 

1901  N.  Amer.  Rev.  Feb.  231  The  "thimble  belt,  used 
only  by  the  Americans,  is  still  preferred  to  the  cartridge 
pouches  of  the  others.  1854  THOREAU  \VaUen  xiv.  (1886) 
262  Strawberries,  raspberries,  "thimble-berries.  1883  STEVEN 
SON  Silverado  Scj.  ill,  A  bower  of  green  and  tangled  thicket 
..where  thimbleberry  played  the  part  of  our  English  haw 
thorn.  1715  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Basset-Table  34  A 
myrtle  foliage  round  the  "thimble-case.  1882  OGILVIE, 
*Tliimblt-an>pling...  In  tuach.  a  kind  of  permanent  coup 
ling,  of  which  the  coupling-box  consists  of  a  plain  ring  of 
metal,  supposed  to  resemble  a  tailor's  thimble.  1876  _H. 
GARDNER  Sunflowers,  Drtam  of  Noon  48  Then  she  Raising 
a  slender  finger,  *thimble-crowned,  Beckoned  him  onwards. 
1796  BURNEV  Mem.  Metastasio  III.  277  A  whitloe  in  the 
siitching  or  "thimble  finger,  c  1711  PETIVEB  Gazoftyl. 
vi.  liv,  Borneo  "Thimble  Grater.  ,L  The  outside  is  rough 


Syst. 

Jlftd.  VIII.  602  The  minute  honey-combed,  *thimble-like 
appearance  of  its  surface.  1883  GLMLFOVLE  Catal.  Plants 
Melbourne  Bot.  Card.  22  Blandfordia  nobilis.. "Thimble 
Lily,  c  1711  PETIVF.R  Gazophyl.  Dec.  viii.  Tab.  80  Barha-  | 
does  "Thimble  Limpet.  1654  Nicholas  Pnfers  (Camden) 
II.  116  For  other  his  undertakinges  [he]  is  a  'thimble-  j 
maker..,  a  meere  cheat  that  rambles  up  and  doun,  not  I 
worth  on  farthing.  1830  GEN.  P.THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842) 
1.  192  The  army  of  "thimble-men  from  Doncaster  is  upon 
you.  1901  Scotsman  28  Mar.  9/1  Persons  are  returned 
. .  as  "thimble-pickers,  without  mentioning  that  they  are 
directly  engaged  in  making,  .earthenware.  1828  Craven 
Gloss.,  *Tlihnble-pie,  a  fillip  with  the  thimble.  1882 
MOZLEV  Remin,  II.  cviiu  245,  I  had  to  sit  under  the  lady's 
three-legged  work  table,  receiving  '  thimble-pie  ',  that  is  a 
sharp  rap  with  a  thimble  on  the  crown  of  my  head.  1881 
Rep.  Kew  Gardens  39/2  W.  African  rubber . .  appears  as 
. .  agglutinated  masses  of  small  cubes  of  which  there  are 
specimens  in  the  Kew  Museum  under  the  name  of  "Thimble 
rubber.  1840  THACKERAY  Catherine  i,  The  dirty  scrap  of 
paper,  "thimble-sealed.  i867*Thimble-shaped[seeTHlMBLE- 
EYE].  1905  Daily  News  I  Aug.  4  [A  bee's]  thimble-shaped 
cell.  1834  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  50/1  About  twenty  per 
cent,  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  tithe-owner  [etc.]. 
This  was  *thimble-shift  the  first.  1834  STANLEY  in  Han 
sard's  Par!.  Deo.  4  July  XXIV.  1154  How  was  this  defi 
ciency  to  be  made  good  to  the  State  V  Here,  then,  was  one 
instance  of  his  right  hon.  friend's  "thimble-shifting.  1895 
CI.IVE  HOLLAND  Jap.  Wife  (ed.  n)  121  The  little  silver  pipe 
with  its  "thimble-sized  bowl.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mec/i.  144/2 
/4>v«..the  axle-spindle.  When  of  wood,  it  is  strengthened 
by  metallic  straps  called  skeins,  and  sometimes  by  a  conical  , 
sheath  called  a  "thimble-skein.  1879  H.  DRUMMOND  in 
Life  vii.  (1899)  166  The  spurts  come  up  in  little  domes,  some 
only  the  size  of  a  "thimble-top.  1860  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer., 
^Thimble-weed.  (Ritdbeckia) ..  Like  the  Thimble-berry,  its 
receptacle  resembles  a  thimble. 

Hence  Tlii-mble  v.,  intr.  to  use  a  thimble,  to 
sew;  Thi  moling'  i)bl.  sb.  and  ppl.  «.,  using  a 
thimble  in  sewing  ;  also  =  thimblerigging. 

1659  H.  M.  Pair  Spectacles  Nation  4  Cobling  Hewson, 
Cooper,  thimbling  Barkstead,  Bury,  and  the  rest  of  their 
Confederates.  1780  BECKFORD  Italy  (1834)  I.  v.  38  Pretty 
sempstresses,  warbling  melodious  hymns  as  they  sat  need 
ling  and  thimbling  at  their  windows  above.  1856  J.  RALLAN- 
TINE  Poems,  Wee  Raggit  Laddie  xiv,  Ilk  thimbhn1  thievin1 
gamblin'  diddler . .  Chase  thee  like  fire.  1857  BORROW  Rom. 
Rye  xliv,  If  you  have  not  sufficient  capital,  why  do  you 
engage  in  so  deep  a  trade  as  thimbling  ? 

Thimbled  (hi-mb'ld),  a.  [f.  THIMBLE  +  -ED  *.] 
Having,  or  furnished  with,  a  thimble  ;  in  (/neves' 
slang,  wearing  a  watch. 

1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Thimbled,  having  or  wearing 
a  watch.  1851  HAWTHORNE  Snow  Image  (1879)  21  With 
her  thimbled  finger.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  10  Dec.  3/2  Long 
before  either  Dutch  or  English  thought  of  thimbles  Chinese 
ladies  were  thimbled  when  they  worked  at  their  embroidery. 

Thimble-eye (J>i-mb'l|3i).  [f. THIMBLE  +  EYE.] 
&.Nant.  See  quots.  1867,  1877.  b.  A  fish,  the 
Chub  Mackerel,  Scomber  colias.  So  Thimble- 
eyed  a.,  having  eyes  like  thimbles,  as  this  fish. 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-l>k.,  Thimble-eyes,  are  thimble- 
shaped  apertures  in  iron-plates  where  sheaves  are  not  re 
quired  ;  frequently  used  instead  of  dead-eyes  for  the  top 
mast-rigging,  futtock-plates,  and  backstays  in  the  channels. 
1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  Thimble-eye,,  .an  eye  in  a  plate 
through  which  a  rope  is  rove  without  a  sheave.  A  dead- 
eye.  1888  (jOODEAtrier.  Fishes  196  The  only  other  spotted 
fish  which  has  been  known  to  frequent  our  coast  is  the 
'  chub  mackerel '  or  '  thimble  eye  '.  1891  Cent.  Dict.t 
Thimble-eyed, .  .used  of  the  chub-mackerel. 

Thimbleful  ()>rmb'l|fnl).  [f. THIMBLE  +  -FUL.] 
As  ranch  as  a  thimble  will  hold ;  hence,  a  small 
quantity,  esp.  of  wine  or  spirits ;  a  dram ;  also 
fig.  of  something  immaterial. 

1607  MARKHAM  Caval.  u.  (1617)  120  Take  halfe  a  thimble. 
ful  of  Gunpowder.  1622  MABBE  tr.  Alemans  Gmman 
d'Alf.  I.  23  By  eating  by  ounces,  and  drinking  by  thimble- 
fuls,  they  Hue  by  drams.  1760  FOOTE  Minor  i.  Wks.  1799  I. 
248  Wou'd  you  take  another  thimbleful,  Mrs.  Cole  ?  1789 
WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Expost.Odes  xi,  Now  can't  1  give  a 
thimbleful!  of  Praise.  1889  JESSOPP  Coming  of  Friars  ii.  93 
Cordials  were.. on  special  occasions  dealt  out  in  thimble- 
fuls.  1894  HELEN  M.  COUGAR  in  Voice  (N.Y.)  31  May, 
Anybody  with  a  thimbleful  of  political  or  reform  sense  knows. 

Thimblerig  ()>i-mb'l,rig),  sb.  [f.  THIMBLE  + 
Rio  rf.5  2  ;  lit. '  thimble-trick '.] 
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1.  A  swindling  game  usually  played  with  three 
thimbles  (see  THIMBLE  2  c)  and  a  pea  which  was 
ostensibly  placed  under  one  of  them  ;  the  sharper 
then  challenging  the  bystanders  to   guess   under 
which  the  pea  had  been  placed,  and  to  bet  on  their 
choice ;  a  cheat  similar  to  the  three-card  trick. 

1825  HONE  Every-day  Bk.  I.  768  An  unfair  game  known 
among  the  frequenters  of  races  and  fairs  by  the  name  of 
'the  thimble  rig'.  1836  T.  HOOK  G.  Gurney  vii,  I  will 
start  alone,  and  appear  to  know  no  more  of  you,  than  one 
of  the  cads  of  the  thimble-rig  knows  of  the  pea-holder. 
1856  J.  D.  CHAMBERS  Strictures  on  Jtidgm.  in  Westerton 
v.  Liddell  i^Qnote,  The  manipulations  of  a  sharper  with 
cups  and  balls  on  his  gambling  table,  commonly  called 
thimblerig.  1893  LELAND^/*W.  I.  13. 

attrib.  and  Comb.  1834  LITTLETON  in  Hansards  Parl. 
Deb.  4  July,  XXIV.  1206  His  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Stanley) 
.  .had  chosen  to  describe  him  (Sir.  Littleton)  as  a  thimble, 
rig  player,  in  consequence  of  the  changes  that  he  had  made 
in  the  clauses  of  that  Bill.  1856  T.  A.  TROLI.OPE  Girlhd. 
Cat/i.  de  Med.  Notes  352  A  good  deal  of  confusion  as  to  the 
dates  of  these  thimblerig-hke  transactions  exists  in  the 
narratives  of  the  historians.  1886  C.  E.  PASCOE  London  of 
To-day  xviii.  (ed.  3)  157  Epsom  Downs. . .  There  are  . . 
tumblers,  jugglers,  boxers,  thimble-rig  men. 

2.  =  THIMBLEKIGGEH. 

1839  Fraser's  Mag.  XX.  355  Greatly  applauded  by  all 
the  thimblerigs  of  the  fauxbourgs. 

Thi'mblerig,  v.  [f.  prec. :  app.  first  used  in 
vbl.  sb.  and  pr.  pple.]  intr.  To  practise  the  cheat 
of  the  thimblerig ;  also  fig.  to  cheat  in  a  jug 
gling  manner  or  as  with  sleight  of  hand.  b.  trans. 
To  manipulate  (a  matter  or  thing)  in  this  manner. 
So  Thi-mblerigged  (-rigd)  ///.  a.,  duped  by  the 
game  of  thimblerig;  disturbed  or  affected  by 
thimblerigging,  as  a  market ;  =  RIGGED  ///.  a.2 ; 
Thi-mblerigging  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

183!)  THACKERAY  Catherine  i,  Don't  let  us  have  any 
juggling  and  thimblerigging  with  virtue  and  vice.  1840  — 
Cruikshank  Wks.  1900  XIII.  310  The  different  degrees  of 
rascality,  as  exhibited  in  each  face  of  the  thimblerigging 
trio.  Ibid.,  Is  any  man  so  blind  that  he  cannot  see  the  exact 
face  that  is  writhing  under  the  thimblerigged  hero's  hat  ?  1887 
FRITH  AittoHog.  I.  xxi.  271  Gambling  tents  and  thimble-rig 
ging,  .had  not  then  been  stopped  by  the  police.  1889  MIVART 
Orig.  Hum.  Reason  92  That  '  intellectual  thimble-rigging ' 
which  all  men  of  the  sensist  school.. must  perform.  1891 
Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Thimblerigged,  an  expression 
in  general  use  descriptive  of  speculative  operations  in  the 
stock,  produce,  or  other  markets  by  combination  for  other 
than  legitimate  trade  or  market  requirements.  1899  Daily 
News  31  Jan.  5/3  M.  Lebret  passes  quickly  over  the  legal 
aspect  of  the  case — thimblerigs  it  so  to  speak. 

Thimblerigger  (Jirmb'Vi^ga.i).  [f.  THIMBLE 
RIG  sb.  +  -EK  l.J  A  professional  sharper  who  cheats 
by  thimblerigging;  also  transf.  one  who  cheats 
by  means  of  tricks,  or  juggles  with  phrases,  etc. 

1831  Lincoln  Herald  7  Oct.  4  !a,  An  altercation  took  place 
between  some  country-men  and  the  thimble-riggers,  on  a 
charge  of  cheating.  1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Eur.  ix. 
(1894)  202  A  cross  between  a  prizefighter  and  a  thimble- 
rigger.  1891  T.  HARDY  Tess  xviii,  A  firm  believer— not  as 
the  phrase  is  now  elusively  construed  by  theological  thimble- 
riggers  in  the  Church  and  out  of  it. 

Hence  Thi'mbleri  ffgrery,  thimblerigging. 

1841  Blaclfw.  Mag.  L.  178  Lying  and  thimbleriggery 
assume  high  privilege.  1841  R.  OASTLER  Fleet  Papers  I. 
t  399  The  noble  art  of '  thimble-riggery  '. 

Thimbling,  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. :  see  THIMBLE  v. 

Thime,  obs.  form  of  THYME. 

Thin  (bin),  (7.  (rf.)  andflifo.  Forms:  I  pynne, 
binue,  Jjyn,  fin,  3-5  Jmnne,  3-6  thyn,  4  Jjenne, 
4-6  thynne,  (4  thyne,  5  thynn),  4-7  thinn(e, 
(4-5 thine), 6- thin.  [OE.Jy»me=  OFris.  *thenne, 


dunne,  MDu.  dunne,  dinne,  Du.  dim),  OHG.  dunni 
(MUG.  diinne,  G.  eUinn"),  in  Gothic  */»inmi-s,  ON. 
funnr  (Sw.  twin,  Da.  tynd) :— OTeut.  *fnmmt-z, 
fern.  *JninnT,  with  me  from  mo,  in  Indo-Eur.  *lmis, 
fern.  *tnwi,  from  weak  grade  of  ablaut  stem  ten-, 
ion-,  in-  to  stretch  (cf.  Skr.  lands,  L.  tenuis*).] 
A.  adj. 

I.  1.  Having  relatively  little  extension  between 
opposite  surfaces;  of  little  thickness  or  depth. 
Opposed  to  THICK  a.  I. 

1900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  v.  vi.  (1890)  400  Stan.. mid  Stnre 
tyrf  bewriftCn.  ciooo  Sax.  Leechd,  I.  288  £>eos  wyrt.. 
hafao  bynne  leaf,  c  1020  Rule  St.  Benet  Iv.  (Logeman)  91 
Culam  on  wintre  bicce  on  sumere  binne.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
1673  (Cott.)  Wit  pike  bou  lok  it  be  noght  thyn  [z>.  rr.  binne, 
thine,  bynne].  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  x.  37  Betere  is 
were  thunne  boute  laste,  Then  syde  robes  ant  synke  into 
synne.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  405  Brood  cakes, 
round  and  bynne.  1508  D  UNBAR  Tita  Afariit  Wemen  23 
With  curches.,of  kirsp  cleir  and  thin.  1530  PALSGR.  280/2 
Thyn  skynne,  tenue pean.  1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients 
227  We  doe  not  make  our  plate  so  thinne  as  to  break  it. 
1710  J.  CLARKE  Rohault's  Nat.  Phil.  (1729)  I.  215  A  Glass 
that  is  thinner  in  the  Middle  than  at  the  Edges.  1802  PLAY. 
FAIR  lllnstr.  Hutton.  Tk.  294  The  thinnest  part  of  that  rock 
. .  is  still  covered  by  the  strata.  1887  B.  V.  HEAD  Hist. 
Numorwm  697  The  coins  of  the  Sassanian  monarchs  are 
thin,  flat,  and  neatly  executed. 

b.  Of  small  cross  section  in  proportion  to  length ; 
slender,  tenuous,  attenuated.  (Usually  said  of  a 
thing  more  or  less  cylindrical,  as  a  wire,  rod,  branch, 
stem,  stock,  trunk,  limb.) 

a  1425  tr.  Ardenie's  Treat.  Fistula  59  If  it  be  bi  reson 


THIN 

of  \>e  membre,  bat  is  for  be  membre  is  to  ouer  binne. 
1570  LKVINS  Manip.  133/24  Thinne,  ^racilis^  tennis.  1665 
SIR  T.HERBERT  Traz>.  (1677)303  Their  Harquebuz  is  longer 
than  ours,  but  thinner.  1776  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants 
( 1 7^96)  IV,  1 18  Branches.. of  equal  thickness,  nay  rather 
thinner  at  their  origin.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's 
P/tatier.  426  In  the  cortex  of  the  thin  stem.  1885  WATSON 
&  BURBURV  Math.  Th.  F.lectr.  %  Magn.  I.  95  The  connec 
tion  between  them  being  a  very  thin  wire. 

C.  spec.  Having  little  flesh;  lean,  spare,  not  fat 
or  plump.  Also  of  ears  of  com. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II,  206  Ne  mae?;  him  se  Hchoma  batian 
ac  he  bid  blac  &  bynne  &  acolod.  c  1050  Gloss,  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  415/27  Galbus^  bynne  monn.  a  1327  Maximon  iv. 
in  ReL  Ant.  1. 120  Care  and  kunde  of  elde  Maketh  mi  body 
felde..Ant  mi  body  thunne  Such  is  worldes  wunne.  1382 
WYCLIF  Gen.  xli.  6  Seuene  eerys.. thinne  and  smytun  with 
meldew,  weren  growun.  1535  COVERDALE  Gen.  xli.  3  Seuen 
kyne,.  .thynne,  euell  fauoured, and  leenfleshed.  1617  MORY- 
SON///M.  11.46  His  face  grew  thinne,  his  ruddy  colour  failed. 
1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Past.  m.  156  My  Flocks. .yet  look  so 
thin,  Their  Bones  are  barely  cover'd  with  their  Skin.  1794 
MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolpho  xlix,  You  look  so  pale  now, 
and  so  thin,  too.  1805-6  COLERIDGE  Three  Graves  iv.  xi, 
Oft  she  said,  I'm  not  grown  thin  !  And  then  her  wrist  she 
spanned.  1865  Miss  BRADDON  Sir  Jasper  iv.  37^  To  have 
long  thin  white  hands,  all  aglitter  with  diamond  rings. 

d.  Penetrable  by  light  or  vision,  like  a  thin 
veil ;  fig.  easily  *  seen  through ',  transparent,  flimsy, 
as  a  pretext  or  excuse,  (Cf.  some  uses  in  4  a.) 

1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  J-'fff,  v.  i'li.  125,  I  come  not  To  heare 
such  flattery  now,  and  in  my  presence  They  [commenda 
tions]  are  too  thin.  1662  HIBBERT  Body  Dh>,  i.  252  A  lie  is 
of  a  thin  and  transparent  nature.  1851  BKIMLEY  £ss., 
Wordsw.  103  Under  a  thin  disguise  of  name.  1860  TYNDAU. 
Glac.  I,  xiv.  94  Over  the  glacier  hung  a  thin  veil  of  fog. 
a  1904  A.  ADAMS  Log  Cowboy  xviii,  He  put  up  a  thin  excuse 
just  like  the  rest.  Any  one  could  see  through  it. 

II.  2.  Consisting  of  or  characterized  by  in 
dividual  constituents  or  parts  placed  at  relatively 
large  intervals;  not  thick,  dense,  or  bushy.  Op 
posed  to  THICK  a.  4. 

849  in  Birch  Cart.  Sax.  II.  40  In..sceasan  3aer  he  Syn- 

nest    is.      ciooo  ^LFRIC  Horn,    II.    466   Oft    of  ftinnum 

renscurum  flewc*  seo  eor&e.     c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  48/44 

!    Bote  bornes  and  bunne  boskes.    ^1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.) 

|    xxvi.   126  pe  Tartarenes   hase..lytill  berdes  and   thynne. 

!    c  1440  Prouip,  Pari>.  491/1  Thynne,  as  gresse,  corne,  wodys, 

I     ..rants.     1573-80  BARET  Alv.  T  166  Thinne,. .not  thicke 

j    growen,  or  set,..rar«j.     1617   MORYSON  Itin.  n.  45  [Lord 

Mountjoy's]  haire  was.. thinne  on  his  head.     1796  HMKBB 

Amer.  Geog.  I.  77  Indian  population  is  thin;  vast  tracts.. 

are  uninhabited.     1894  DOYLE  Mem.  S.  Holmes  49  A  thin 

rain  began  to  fall. 

fb.  Of  the  members  of  a  collective  group  or 
class:  Not  numerous  or  abundant;  scarce,  rare, 
few,  scanty.  Opposed  to  THICK  a.  5.  Obs. 

1508  KENNEDY  Flytingiv.  Dunbar  350  Corspatnk.  .Thy 
forefader  maid  Irisch  and  Irisch  men  thin.  1573-80  BARET 
Alv.  T  166  Thinne :.  .seld  and  not  often,  rants-,  to  waxe 
thin,  to  waxe  a  small  number.  1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients 
188  Artificers  also  grew  thinner  and  thinner,  till  none  at 
length  were  left,  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  I.  95  Gentry 
amongst  them  is  very  thin, ..and  coming  to  dwell  in  towns, 
they  soon  mingle  with  the  merchants,  and  so  degenerate. 
1725  T.THOMAS  in/W//aW/V«-.rVI.(Hist.MSS.  Comm.! 
109  Churches  are  very  thin  in  this  part  of  the  World.  [1863 
W.  C.  BALDWIN  Afr.  Hunting  ix.  405  Game  of  all  sorts 
is  as  thin  as  deal  boards,] 

t  c.  Of  a  place  :  Sparsely  occupied  or  peopled  ; 
with  of}  sparsely  furnished  or  supplied  with ;  thinly 
occupied  or  attended  by.  Obs. 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  Democr.  to  Rdr.  (1628)  52  Many 
Kingdomes  are  fertile,  but  thin  of  inhabitants.  1673  Essex 
Papers  (Camden)  I.  65  How  thinn  of  Sold'1  are  y«  Few 
Garrisons  we  keepe.  1693  Humours  Tovvn  51  You  must 
be  content  with  such  as  your  thin  Neighbourhood  affords. 
1711  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  24  Aug.,  The  town  being  thin,  I 
am  less  pestered  with  company.  1733  TULL  Horse-Hoeing 
Hnsb.  xi.  124  Both  these  Rows  were  Thin  of  Plants.  1797 
Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  VII.  528/1  Galicia..is  but  thin  of 
people.  1800  HT.  LEE  Canterb.  T.  (ed.  2)  III.  89  Summer 
i  was  now  fast  approaching,  and  the  town  was  thin. 

d.  Of  an  assembly  or  body  of  people  :  Scantily 
furnished  with  members ;  thinly  attended  ;  not  full. 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  v.  §  361  What  had  been . .  in  a 
full  House,  rejected,  was  many  times  m  a  thin  House., 
resumed,  and  determined  contrary  to  the  former  conclu 
sions.  1660  PEPYS  Diary  2  Oct.,  There  I  found  but  a  thin 
congregation  already.  1703  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3904,'!  Their 
Battalions  are  thin  and  sickly.  1713  S.  SEWALL  Diary 
27  Oct.,  Buried  with  a  very  thin  Funeral.  1746  FRANCIS  tr. 
Horace's  Art  Poetry  297  The  little  Theatre.. To  which  a 
thin  and  pious  Audience  came.  1860-70  STUBBS  Lett. 
Euroj>.  Hist.  i.  ix.  (1904)  119  In  a  very  thin  meeting, 
Ferdinand  stated  his  view. 

3.  Of  a  liquid  or  a  pasty  substance :  Of  slight 
density  or  consistence ;  fluid ;  of  air  or  vapour :  not 
dense;  rare,  tenuous,  subtile.  Opp.  to  THICK  a.  6. 

0900  tr.  Bsedas  tTist,  in.  xix.  [xxvii.]  (1890)  244  Nemne 
medmicel  hlafes  mid  binre  meolc.  a  1000  Boeth.  Meh:  v.  6 
>Er  se  bicca  mist  pynra  weorSe.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd. 
II.  314  Hrer  on  blede  o>  ^  hit  sie  bicce  swa  bynne  briw. 
^1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxii.  (Ittstin)  735  Vndir  it  a  fyre 
gert  ma  Til  bat  mater  [pitch  and  brimstone]  wes  moltyne 
thyne.  1:1430  Two  Cookcry-bks.  12  Late  it  be  nowt  to 
J>ikke  ne  to  J>inne,  but  as  potage  shulde  be.  1530  PALSGR. 
280/2  Thyn  cloude  in  the  ayre.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  KTef. 
n.  ii.  I.  i.  (1651)  232  Pure,  thin,  light  water.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  vin.  348  Fish. .cannot  change  Thir  Element  to  draw 
the  thinner  Aire.  1744  BERKELEY  Sin's  §  121  An  exceeding 
thin  volatile  oil.  1850  J  'oungs  Patent  in  Laiv  Times  Re£. 
X.  862/1  Chalk,  ground  up  with  a  little  water  into  a  thin 
paste. 
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b.  transf.  and/^.  Wanting  body  or  substance  ; 
unsubstantial ;  intangible. 

1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  iv.  i.  150  These  our  actors.. were  all 
Spirits,  and  Are  melted  into  Ayre,  into  thin  Ayrc.  1705 
ADDISON  Italy  3  The  lab 'ring  Plow-man  oft  with  Horror 
spies  Thin  airy  Shapes  that  o'er  the  Furrows  rise.  17*4  R. 
WKLTON  Chr.  Faith  <y  Pract.  120  All  the  thin  and  airy 
delights  of  the  world.  1892  WLSICOTT  Gospel  of  Life  108 
Man  cannot  live  in  the  thin  atmosphere  of  abstractions. 
i£p7  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  402  Logic  is  loo  thin  and  bloodless  a 
thing  to  govern  life. 

C.  Wanting  depth  or  intensity;  faint,  weak, 
dim,  pale.  Formerly  of  light  (a-rc/i.)  :  in  mod.  use, 
of  colours,  painting,  or  the  like. 

1649  LOVELACE  Poems  90  Yet  its  Glory  did  appeare  But 
thinne,  because  her  eyes  were  neere.  1655  STANLEY  Hist. 
Philos.  11.  (1701)  61/2  The  Moou  hath  a  light  of  her  own  : 
but  very  thin.  1875  FORTNUM  Maiolica  xiv.  156  The  use 
of  a  bright  yellow,  .in  imitations  of  the  golden  lustre,  and  a 
thin  green.  1893  HODGES  Elem.  Plwtogr.  (1907)  102  Thin 
and  rather  weak  negatives.  1894  Athenxttm  3  Mar.  285/3 
The  figures  are  half-lengths,  and  executed  in  a  thin,  hard, 
and  laborious  manner. 

d.  Of  sound :  Wanting  fullness,  volume,  or 
depth  ;  weak  and  high-pitched  ;  shrill  and  feeble. 

16 . .  DRYDEN  ( J.),  I  hear  the  groans  of  ghosts ;  Thin,  hollow 
.sounds,  and  lamentable  screams.  1726  POPE  Odyss.  xxiv.  8 
Trembling  the  Spectres  glide,  and  plaintive  vent  Thin, 
hollow  screams.  1824  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Capt.  Jackson, 
Be  dumb,  thou  thin  accompanier  of  her  thinner  warble  ! 
<t  1895  \V.  MORRIS  in  Mackail  Life  (1800.)  II.  314,  I  heard., 
the  trowels  fall  Upon  the  stone,  a  thin  noise  far  away. 
1901  Scotsman  15  Mar.  7/4  The  possessor  of  the  thinnest 
treble  in  the  Irish  quarter,  .piped  tremulously. 

4.  fig.  Deficient  in  substance  or  quality ;  poor ; 
unsubstantial,  a.  Of  immaterial  things :  Wanting 
in  fullness,  breadth,  force,  or  vigour;  scanty,  in 
sufficient;  weak,  feeble;  slight;  of  little  worth. 

[11900  tr.  Baedas  I/ist,  v.  xvii.  [xix.]  (1890)  462  Nemne 
Synre  eSunge  anre  aetywde  bat  he  lifes  wees,  c  1000  Sax. 
Leec/td,  II.  84  Hwilc  J»  nixjen  sie  &  sio  ^ecynd  ba:s  licho- 
man,  hwa:ber  hio  sie  strang..,  be  hio  sie  hnesce  &  mearwe 
it  bynne.]  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  144  Vre  god  bet  is  bunne — vre 
sunnen  bet  beo6  so  mouie.  c  1315  SHOKKHAM  iii.  272  Hare 
wy^t  [=  wit]  hys  al  to  ^eiine.  1:1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron. 
Wace  (Rolls)  113  My  witte  was  oure  thynne  So  strange 
:>peche  to  trauayle  in.  c  1374  CiUUCEB  Boeth.  n.  Met.  vii. 
47  (Camb.  MS.)  The  thynne  fame  yit  lastynge  of  hir  ydel 
names,  is.  marked  with  a  fewe  letterys.  c  1425  ?  LYDG. 
Assembly  of  Gods  1591  My  brayne  ys  so  thynne.  1545 
ASCHAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  28  As  thinne  invention,  as  other 
poore  men.  1580  H.  GIFFORD  Paste  Gilloui/ltnuers,  Merric 
Jest,  Yet  was  her  wit  but  thin.  1658-9  Burton's  Diary 
(1828)  IV.  65  They  are  gallant  in  their  persons,  but  thin  in 
relations.  1844  KINGLAKE  Kothcn  vii.  (1878)  96  Engaged  in 
very  thin  conversation.  1888  Daily  News  9  July  4/8  The 
apology  is  a  very  lame  one — what  our  American  cousins 
call  '  thin  '.  1890  Spec tator  16  Aug.  221/1;  This  is  about  the 
thinnest  travel-book  we  have  ever  read.  1894  Wcstm.  Gaz. 
5  Feb.  1/2  Really,  has  not  this  laudation  of  the  old  at  the 
expense  of  the  new  become  a  little  too  thin  ? 

b.  Of  diet  or  supplies  :  Scanty,  meagre,  spare ; 
not  full  or  rich  ;  poor,  low.  Now  rare. 

<•"  "374  CHAUCER  Former  Age  36  Ther  as  vilayle  is  ek  so 
skars  and  thinne  [v.  r.  thynne].  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees) 
5264  Bot  vytayls  were  ful  thynn.  c  1485  Digby  Myst.  in. 
1733  Yower  spendyng  is  thyn.  1535  STEWART  Croti.  Scot. 
(Rolls)  II.  618  Becaus  he  wes  in  his  substance  so  thyn. 
1596  SHAKS.  Tain.  S/ir.  iv.  iv.  61  At  so  slender  warning,  You 
are  like  to  hauc  a  thin  and  slender  pittance.  1648  CRASH  A  w 
Steps  to  Temple  Wks.  (1904)  82  Nor  hath  God  a  thinner 
Share.  1707  FLOYER  Physic.  Pulse-Watch  196  In  these 
Fasting  is  necessary,  or  a  thin  Diet.  1826  DISRAELI  Viv. 
Grey  vi.  i,Thin  entertainment  here,  kind  Sir. 

C.  spec.  Of  liquor :  Without  body ;  not  strong 
or  rich;  of  low  alcoholic  strength  ;  weak.  (Cf.  3.) 

[1377  LANCL./*.  PI.  B.  xix.  398, 1  can  selle  Bothe  dregges& 
draflfe,  and  drawe  it  at  on  hole,  pikke  ale  and  Jnnne  ale.] 
c.  1440  Alphabet  oj Talcs  6,  I  may  not  drynk  your  thyn  ale. 
1560  PILKINGTON  jE'.r/tfi1.  Aggtus  (156-')  oo^Loke  howe  many 
of  youre poore  neighbours.. drink  thin  drink.  1597  SHAKS. 
2  Hen.  iyt  iv.  iii.  134.  To  forsweare  thinne  Potations,  and 
to  addict  themselues  to  Sack.  1691  RAY  M  C.  Words  138 
Thin  drink,  small  Beer,  Cerevisia  tennis.  1859  DICKENS 
T.  Two  Cities  n.  xv,  Monsieur  Defargc  sold  a  very  thin  wine 
at  the  best  of  times. 

B.  absol*  as  sb.  :  mostly  elliptical  or  nonce-uses. 
Thin  and  thick-,  see  THICK  AND  THIN. 


brog 

I  [Youth]  passe  botVie  thorgh  thynne  &  thykke.  1895  r. 
ALLEN  Woman  who  did  (1906)  184  This  very  fact  that  she 
had  always  lived  in  the  Thick  of  Things  made  a  change  to 
the  Thin  of  Things  only  the  more  enchanting. 

C.  adv.  L  -  THIXLY  i.  t  To  go  thin :  to 
wear  thin  clothing,  to  be  thinly  clad  (obs.}. 

a  1250  Owl  fl-  Night.  1529  Wei  bunne  isrud  &  ived  wrobe. 
<i  1610  HEALEY  Theophrastus  (1636)  n  Why  hee  goes  so 
thinne,  and  why  hee  will  not  go  better  cloth 'd?  a  1631  DONNE 
Scrtti,  xlv.  450  Spread  we  this  a  little  thinner,  and  we  shall 
better  see  through  it.  1633  HERBERT  Temple^  Praise  vii, 
My  heart,  Though  press'd,  runnes  thin.  1652-61  HEYLIN 
Cosmogr.  iv.  (1682)  31  The  people  go  extreme  thin  in  the 
sharpest  Winter.  1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Conversat.  p.  xliii,  _They 
ought  to  be  husbanded  better,  and  spread  much  thinner, 
1806  A.  HUNTER  Culinu  (ed.  2)  194  Cut  the  chops  very  thin. 
t  b.  In  a  poor  or  sparing  manner.  Obs. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  325  Let  the  Horse  be 
thin  dieted,  during  his  curing  time. 

2.   «  THINLY  2. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  iv.  685  Bot  bai  prophetis  so  thyn  ar 
sawin,  pat  [etc.],  c  1386  CHAUCER  Kxt.'s  Prof.  679  But  thinne 
it  lay,  by  colpons  oon  and  oon.  1573-80  BARKT  Alv.  T  167 
Seldome  :  not  oft  :  thinne  :  not  thicke,  ran.  1649  BLIIHL 


Eng.  Iinprov.  Impr.  (1653)  To  Hubbandm.j  The  earlier  thou 
sowest,  tne  thinner  thou  inaiest  sow  thy  winter  corn.  1707 
MORTIMER  I/usb.  (1721)  I.  54  To  sow  something  thinner  than 
ordinary.  1886  C.  SCOTT  Sheep-Farming  37  The  thinner 
bhecp  are  pastured  the  healthier  they  are. 

D.  Combinations.     I.  Of  the  adj. 

a.  Chiefly    parasynthetic   adjectives,    as    tAin- 
bcdiied,  -bladed,  -brained  (in  sense  A.  4  a),  -cheeked, 
-faced,  -flanked,  \  -gaskined  (GASKIN  !  2),  -haired, 
-leaved,  -lipped,  -rinded  '(t  rined],  -soled,  -stemmed, 
etc.     See  also  THIN-GUTTED,  -SKINNED,  -WALLED. 

1859  MURCHISON  Siluria.  iv.  (ed.  3)  75  We  reach  the  "thin- 
bedded  ..  flags.  1855  WHYTE  MLLVILLI;  Gen.  Bounce  ix,  A 
*thin-bladed  knife  and  two-pronged  fork.  1598  MAKSTON.SC'O. 
/  'illnnie  in.  x,  *Thin-brain'd  Idiots,  dull,  vncapable.  1596 
K.  L[INCHE]  Diclla  (1877)  74  In  my  *thin-cheekt  face  thou 
well  maist  see.  1633  T.  ADAMS  E.vp.  2  1'cter  ii.  i  Away 
with  that  'thin-dawned  profession.  1601  SHAKS.  Tit'cl.  .V. 
v.  i.  213  A  *thin  fac'd  knaue,  a  gull.  1899  CROCKETT  Kit 
Kennedy  xii.  88  A  thin-faced  .  .  woman,  with  an  air  of  being 
perpetually  tired.  1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Hen.  V 
clxiv,  The  *thin-nhn'd  Uladder  breakes.  1737  HKACKKM 
Farriery  hupr.  (1757)  II.  102  Some  Horses  are  so  "thin 
Gascoign'd,  that  they  will  never  look  plump.  1398  TKE\  ISA 
Barth.DeP.R.  xvil[.xv.(Bodl.  MS.),The  liugleis.  .'byniie 
heied.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Gcorg.  n.  96  The  *thin-lcav'd 
Arbute  Hazle  Graffs  receives.  1897  Daily  .AVtcs  2  Oct.  2  3 
Cranes  and  herons  and  ibis  and  other  •thin-legged  water 
fowl.  1681  GKEW  Muszeuni  I.  vl.  i.  130  The  *Thin-Lip'd 
\Vilk.  1907  H.  WYNDHAM  Flare  Foatlighis  vii,  An  un 
pleasant  smile  playing  about  the  corners  of  his  thin-lipped 
mouth.  1677  YARKANTON  Rug.  Iiupro-j.  120  Onr  \VliL-ui  is 
large,  full-brested,  and  *thin-rined.  1805  DICKSON  Pratt. 
Agric.  I.  572  Tlie  most  plump  and  thinnest-rinded  grain. 
1683  OTWAY  Venice  Preserved,  in.  ii,  Cathars  and  '1'oolh 
Ach  got  By  *thm*sol'd  shoos.  1869  TOZER  [lighl.  Turkey 
\.  315  An  Albanian  with  his  long  'thin-stocked  gun. 

b.  Special  combinations  and  collocations  :  thin- 
belly,  one  who  has  a  thin  belly  ;  in  quot.  attrib.  ; 
so  thin-bellied  a.,  lean,  hungry-looking;    thin 
coal,  coal  found  in  shallow  beds  or  seams  :   cf. 
thick  coal  s.  v.  THICK  a.  12  b;  thin-headed  a., 
having  a  thin  or  narrow  head  ;  Jig.  shallow-pated, 
silly  ;   thin  miner,  thin  seam  (also  altrib.},  see 
quots.  ;  thin-worn  a.,  made  thin  by  wear. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L,  L.  in.  i.  19  Your  armes  crost  on  your 
'thinbellie  doublet.  1591  PliRclvALi>a«.  Diet.,  Tnuijado, 
lanke,  *thinne  bellied.  1855  J.  PHILLIPS  Alan.  Cc>>l. 
188  Strata  and  *thin  coals.  1900  Engineering  3l>t^. 
XIX.  717  In  days  gone  by  thin  seams  were  worked  by 
special  thin  coal  miners.  1603  DEKKEK  Wonder/nil  Yeare 
A  iij  b,  *Thin-headed  fellowes  that  Hue  vpon  the  scraps  of 
inuention.  1804  SHAW  Gen.  Zool.  V.  237  Thin-headed  Carp, 
Cyprinns  Leptoccphalus.  1892  Labour  Commission  Glos>., 

T!nn  miners,  miners  who  get  coal  out  of  thin  seams.  1883 
GRESLEV  Gloss.  Coal-Milling,  *Thin  Sccuns,  ..coal  seams 
(say)  less  than  3  feet  in  thickness.  1887  Pall  MallG.  5  Sept. 
12/1  The  coal-mining  industry  in  the  thin-seam  districts. 
1813  MRS.  GRANT  Mem.  fy  Corr.  (1844)  III.  31  Easily  she 
threw  off  the  'thin-worn  robe  of  mortality. 

II.  Of  the  adverb  :  with  participles  or  adjectives, 
to  which  thin  is  now  joined  by  a  hyphen,  or  as 
a  single  word;  forming  adjs.,  usually  of  obvious 
meaning,  unlimited  in  number,  as,  in  sense  I,  thin- 
clad,  -cut,  -frozen,  -laid,  -lined,  -pervading,  -veiled, 
-wrought  ;  in  sense  2,  ^thin-bred,  -descending, 
-flowing,  -grown,  -officered,  -peopled,  -set,  -shot, 
etc.  See  also  THIN-SOWX,  THIN-SI-UN. 

a.  1400-50  Alexander  320  A  herd  as  a  besom  with  Hhyn 
bred  haris.  1690  LOCKE  Hum,  Und.  IV.  xvii.  §  4  'Tis  not 
safe..  to  go  abroad  "thin  clad.  1851  CARLYLK  y.  Sterling 
i.  ii.  (1872)  n  A  light  "thin-flowing  style  of  mirth.  1865 
W.  J.  LINTON  3  Englishmen,  Alfred,  He..  breaks  a  way 
through  the  "thin-frozen  sludge.  1908  Westm.  Gaz.  2^  Sept. 
4/2  Prices  that  need  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  'thinnest- 
lined  of  purses.  a  1687  PETTY  Pol.  Arith.  i.  (1690)  11  In 
"thin  peopled  places.  1647-9  p-  DANIEL  Poems  Wks. 
(Grosart)  II.  130  Hee,  poore  Swaine,  in  bare  And  "thin-Set 


1538  ELYOT/>/V/.,  Leuidensis,  "thynne  wrought,  and  of  small 
substance. 

Thin  (bin),  z/.1  [OE.fyuniaH,  f.  fyniie,  THIN  a. 
Cf.  OHG.  dunnen,  Ger.  diinnen,  MLG.  dunnen, 
MDu.  dunnen,  dinnen,  Du.  dunnen,  ON.  fynna  to 
thin.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  thin ;  to  reduce  in  thickness  or 
depth ;  to  spread  or  draw  out  in  a  thin  layer  or 
thread.  To  thin  off,  down  :  todiminisli  gradually 
to  vanishing  point. 

C900  Bede  Glosses  80  in  O.  E.  Texts  182  Ottetiucrai ((), 
oynnade.  c  1000  ^LFRIC  Saints'  Lives  xxxiti.  236  And  ne 
oncneow  hi  na  for-Jmm  heo  waes  swi5e  ^ebynnod.  1483 
.Monk  of  Kvesham  (Arb.)  41  For  the  stature  and  forme  of 
some  of  them  was  as  hyt  had  be  lessyd  or  thynnyde  by  tor. 
mentys.  1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  616  To  smooth  and 
thin  the  skin.  1684  R.  WALLER  Nat.  Exper.  117  The 
battered  Silver  (which  being  so  little  Ductile  did  not  at  all 
thin, and  distend  it  self).  1717  Philip  Quarll(i%iS)  56  Having 
resolved,  as  the  summer  approached,  to  thin  his  clothing  by 
degrees.  1793  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  V.  204  The  two  ends  are 
to  be  thinned  off  in  form  of  a  wedge.  1891  G.  ME«KDITII 
OncoSourConq.  III.  iv.  66  She.. had  thinned  her  lips  for 
utterance  of  a  desperate  thing 

b.  fig.  (In  quot.  1 382  a  literalism  of  translation. ) 

1381  WYCLIF  Jer.  xxx.  19,  Y  shal  glorifie  them,  and  the! 
shuln  not  be  thynned  \yulg.  lion  attenuabuntur).  i*?0 
EACHARD  Cant.  Clergy  33  By  this  means  he  has  usually  so 
thinn'd  bis  judgment.  1787  JEH-ERSON  Writ.  (1859)  II.  117 
Real  friends,  whose  affections  are  not  thinned  to  cob-web. 
187*  II.  R.  KLYNOLDS  John  liaf!.  \iii.  497  To  thin  down 


the  distinction  between  the  mission,  character,  education, 
and  position  of  John  and  those  of  Chribt. 

2.  intr.  To  become  thin  or  thinner  ;  to  decrease 
in   thickness  or  depth.     To  thin  out  (off^  away}  : 
to  become  gradually  thinner  until   it  disappears, 
as  a  layer  or  stratum.     Alsoyf^. 

1804  COLERIDGE  Lett,,  to  D.  Stuart  (iSgs)  475  A  rock  which 
tbina  as  it  rises  up.  1830  LYELL  f'rinc.  Geol.  I.  341  When  a 
number  of  beds  thin  out  gradually,  and  at  different  points. 
1833  HKKSCHKL  Astron.  viii.  256  The  half-moon  becomes  a 
crescent,  which  thin.->  off.  1851  Jrnl.  K.  Agric.  Soc.  XII. 
ii.  473  In  which  direction  the  boulder  clay  appears  to  thin 
ofl".  1874  HARUY  Far  Jr.  Madding  Crowd  xx\\.  Men  thin 
away  to  insignificance  and  ublivion.  1899  J.  HUICHINSON 
in  Arch.  Surg.  X.  155  Their  u>ual  course  is  to  cause  the 
nail  over  them  to  thin  and  break  down. 

b.  spec.  To  lose  flesh  ;  to  become  spare  or  lean. 

1870  Pall  Mall  (,.  7  Sept.  n  During  this  troubled  period 
he  had  thinned  so  as  to  seem  a  different  man.  1893  Chtimb. 
Jrnl.  19  Aug.  523/2  Her  fresh  comeliness  left  her  ;  her  face 
thinned  down. 

3.  trans.  To  render  less  crowded  or  close  by  re 
moving  individuals  ;  hence,  to  reduce  in  number. 

a.  With  an  assemblage  of  individuals  as  object. 
c  1440  Pronip.  /'ar;>,  491/1  Thynnyn,  or  make  thynne,  a^ 

wudys,  cornys,  gresse.  1687  DnvutN  Hind  ry  P.  \\.  243  As 
when  the  cause  goes  hard,  the  guilty  man  Kxcepts,  and  thiii^- 
his  jury  all  he  can.  1699  S.  SEWALL,  Diary  28  Dec.,  Our 
Meeting  was  pretty  much  thin'd  by  it.  1832  HT.  MAR- 
TINEAU  Howes  Abrcad\.  12  To  thin  our  population.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Jt'ig.  xvi.  III.  681  The  malady  which  had 
thinned  the  ranks  of  Schomberg'b  army  at  Dundalk. 

b.  With  the  individuals  as  object 

1697  DRYUEN  I'irg.  (icorg.  11.554  T'  unload  the  Branclie-, 
or  the  Leaves  to  thin,  That  su<_k  the  Vital  Moisture  of  the 
Vine.  1786  ADKHLKO.MUit:  Card.  Assist.  257  Hoe  and  thin 
turneps.  1850  Florist  Aug.,  Thin  out  superfluous  shoots. 
1856  DICKENS  Lett,  (iSSo)  1.  4jo.  Vour  friend,  .has  thinned 
tlie  trees.  1890  Sfiatator  19  Apr.,  For  reducing  the  new 
expenditure  on  drink,  and  for  thmning-olT  the  public-hou^e^ 
in  the  rural  dintricts. 

c.  To  render  va  place    less  closely  or  numerously 
occupied  by  the  removal  ^/"occupants. 

J743  BLAIR  Grarc  213  Who  ..in  a  cruel  wantonne^  of 
power  Thinn'd  stales  of  half  their  people.  1774  GOLDSM.  ^'nt. 
Hist.  (1776)  III.  400  It  would  soon  thin  the  fure.st  of  every 
oiher  living  creature.  1856  MEKIVALE  I\c»i,  Ewp.  IV.  xl. 
507  The  Forum  and  oilier  public  places  were  deliberately 
thinned  of  their  uveiL;rowths  of  sculpture.  1905  Daily 
Chron.  24  Aug.  4/7  A  head  already  thinned  of  hair. 

4.  intr.  Of   a    place  :    To    become   less    full    or 
crowded;  of  a  crowd:  to  become  less  numerous. 

1779  EARL  CAKLISLL,  in  Jesse  Selwyn  <y  Contcwp.  (1844) 
IV.  iSo  The  town  begins  to  thin,  though  Parliament  is  still 
silling.  i8o£  HAN.  MOUE  in  Roberts  Mem.  (1835)  III. 
240  No  resident  minister;,  .the  church  of  course  thin>. 
1828  Examiner  129/1  The  band,  .is  steadily  thinning. 
1848  DICKENS  Doutbcy  iv,  'The  streets  have  thinned  ',  a-. 
Mi.  Gills  say=,  '  very  much  '.  t  1860  F.MU.K  Ilyuitt,  '  After 
a  Dcatli  '  xvii,  My  world  uf  friends  thins  round  me  fast. 
1897  II.  DRUMMONLJ  Ideal  Lift  101  The  crowd  thinned. 

5.  trans.  To  make  less  thick,  dense,  or  viscid  ; 
lo  dilute.     Also  //v. 

cioooSti.i'.Lcci/tt/.  II.  194  p;i;tofstandene  bicce  ahpi^e  horh 
bu  scealt.  -wyrmau  &  bynnian.  (21340  HAML-OLE  Psalfcr, 
Cant,  497  Myn  eghyn  ere  thynyd,  that  ib..purgid  of  vile 
'.ustis.  .and  madesutil.  ci44o/V<w/.  Parv.  491/2  Thynnyn, 
or  make  thynne,  as  lycurys,  tcnuo,  1605  TIMME  Quersit. 
m.  182  This  water.  .cutteth  and  thinneth  grosse  matters. 
1796  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  .\.\i.  336  Mix  half  a  pound  of 
be?-t  flour,  and  thin  it  with  damask-rose-water.  1880  J.  CAIRO 
Philos.  Rclig.  ii.  60  By  thinning  down  the  idea  of  God  loan 
abstraction  which  would  embrace  under  a  common  head  the 
rudest  fetishism  and  the  spiritual  theism  of  Christianity. 
1890  ABSEY  Photogr.  (ed.  6)  76  The..  liquid  is..  thinned 
down  to  proper  fluidity. 

6.  intr.  To  become  less  dense  or  consistent  ;  to 
tjrow  fluid,  tenuous,  or  rare. 

"  1834  M.  SCOTT  in  Blackiu.  ^lag.  XXXV.  900  Gradually 
the  figure,  without  changing  its  position,  thinned,  and  anon 
.  .the  stars  were  seen  through  it.  1884  S.  Cox  Miracles  63 
The  haze  of  difficulty  which  enshrouds  them  thins. 

f  Thin,  v?  Obs.  rare.  [f.  OE./£K«a«  (fxnnan 
and  /£'/«£«  =  OS.  thptnian,  OHG.  dunnen,  dyttn 
(G.  dehnen\  ON.  f£Mat  Goth,  nj^panjan  :— 
OTeut.  *fanjan-,  factitive  vb.  from  Indo-Kur.  root 
*tcn-  to  stretch.]  tran*.  To  stretch  out,  extend. 

The  existence  of  this  in  ME.  is  doubtful  :  the  OE.  form  would 
properly  give  ME.  fettue  or  fane  \  }innc  is  perh.  an  error. 

c  xooo  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  cxlii[i].  6  Ic  mine  hande  to  be  holde 
benede.  ciooo  Sa,i\  Leeclut.  III.  22  Pa:nne  J>one  swi^ran 
earm  swa  be  swibast  mscAe.  a  1300  £.  E.  Psalter  cvii.  10 
[cviii.  9]  In  Vdume  sal  i  J>inne  [WYCLIF  strecchen]  mi  scho. 

Thin,  obs.  f.  THINE  ;  var.  THYNK,  Obs.,  thence. 

Thine  (foin),  poss.  pron.  Forms:  1-4  Kin,  Jjfn, 
4-5  py»,  pine,  pyne,  thin,  thyn,  4-6  thyne, 
(a,  4  tin,  3  ten,  3-4  tine,  5  tyn),  4-  thine. 
[OE.  ff/«,//w,  used  as  genitive  case  of  0«',  THOU, 
and  as  possess,  adj.  =  OFris.,  OS.M/«  (MDu.  dijn^ 
MLG.,  LG.  dtn\  OHG.  dtn  (MHG.  iff*.  G.  afipiw), 
ON.//«  (//«-«,  etc.)  (Norw.,  Sw.,  Da.  dtn],  Goth. 
gen.  /««a,  poss.  pron.  feitts,  etc.  :—  OTeut.  *J>tno-t 
deriv.  of  stem  pe-\  see  THKK.] 

For  restriction  of  use  see  note  to  THOU  pron.  \. 
1  1.  1-  Genitive  case  of  the  pronoun  THOU  :    a 
of  thee,  thee.  Obs. 

971  Blickl.  Hoin.  233  Hie  woldon  lo  eorban  asti^an,  &  Jmi 
^a:r  onbidaii.  c  1300  Havetok  nz8  Yc  sholen  ben  weddeth, 
And,  maugre  t»in,  to^gidere  beddeth.  Ibid.  1789.  c  1500 
!.i\nt,dot  115  Al  miigre  thine  a  seruand  ^chal  yow  bee, 
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THINE. 

II.  The  possessive  adjective  or  pronoun  of  the 
second  person  sing. :  Belonging  to  thee. 

In  OE.  an  adj.  pin,  fine,  ftn,  with  strong  inflexions  re 
mains  of  which  survived  in  Early  ME.,  as  sing.  masc.  ace. 
J  fune  (//**•>,  dat.  ffnum  (-an,  -en,  -e),  gen.  ftnes ;  f.  nom.  fine, 
gen.  and  dat.  ffnrc  (fire,  fine) ;  pi.  nom.,  ace.  fine,  dat. 
ftnum  (-on,  -en,  -e),  gen.  ftnra  (-re,  fire).  The  final  n  of 
fin  began  to  be  dropped  before  a  cons,  a  1200,  leaving  fi, 
later  written  fy,  THY,  q.  v.  At  last  thin,  thine,  was  re 
stricted  to  the  position  in  which  the  possessive  is  not  followed 
by  a  sb.  Cf.  MINE. 

2.  Attributively  (=  Ger.  deiii,  F.   ton).     NOW 
arch,  or  poet,  before  a  vowel  or  h,  or  when  following 
the  sb.  :  otherwise  superseded  by  THY. 

£825  Vest. Psalter A\\\. 29  Beam SiowaSinra  ineardia33er. 
Il,id. cxviii[i].  125  Diow  3in  ic earn,  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.(l h.)  xlix. 
"i  [I  20]  PU  saete  on^ean  binne  brobor,  and  tajldest  hine. 
c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  vi.  10  jewurbe  din  willa  on  eoroan. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  13  penne  beod  bine  da;es  ilenged.. 
in  eorSan.  c  1200  ORMIN  6727  purrh  bine  gode  bxjewess. 
c  1205  LAY.  3093  pine  sustren  sculen  habben  ml  kmelono. 
a  1240  Ureisun  149  in  Cott.  Horn.  199  Uor  3ire  mild-heort- 
nesse.  a  1250  Owl  f,  Night.  429  Al  so  bu  dost  on  bire  side. 
c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  3556  Go  3u  nu  dun  3in  folc  to  sen.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  923  (Cott.)  Al  be  dais  on  bin  eild.  Ibid.  11340 
(Gott.)  Do  me  to  rest  nu  seruand  bine.  Ibid.  24675  (Edm.) 
For  qui  his  moder  was  tin  ant.  1382  WYCLIF  Matt.  vi.  22 
5if  thin  eije  be  symple,  al  ihi  body  shal  be  lijtful.  14.. 
Chaucer's  Astro!,  n.  §  2-3  (MS.  L.)  To  knowe  the  degre  of 
thyn  sonne  in  thyn  zodiak.  c  1440  Pallad,  on  Husb.  I.  56 
No  doute  is  in  thi  watir  ner  thyn  aier.  15..  HUNNIS 
Psalms  vi.  59  Yet,  O  Lord,  in  rigour  thine  Forbeare  thy 
heauie  stroke.  1615  BEDWELL  Moham.  Imp.  II.  §  47,  I  am 
amazed  at  this  thine  answer.  1616  B.  JONSON  l-'orest,  To 
Cclia  i,  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes.  1784  COWPER 
Task  v.  782  Thine  eye  shall  be  instructed,  and  thine  heart, 
Made  pure,  shall  relish  [etc.],  1864  PLUMPTRE  Hymn,  Thine 
arm,  O  Lord,  in  days  of  old  Was  strong  to  heal  and  save. 

3.  Predicatively.    (  =  Ger.  der  deinige,  F.  le  tien.) 
ciooo  Ags.   Gosp.  John  xvii.  6  His  wffiron  bine  [Lind. 

oino  ueron).  a  1240  IVoliunge  in  Cott.  Horn.  271  Al  is  tin 
mi  sweting.  a  1300  Floriz  fy  Bl.  4  \Vhil  he  is  bin  ne  dute 
nobing.  13. .  Cursor  M.  2601  If  ani  barn  of  hir  war  bine. 
13. .  HAMPOLF.  Medit.  Passion  Wks.  1895  I.  93  Swete  Ihesn, 
I  biseche  bee  to.  .make  me  al  bin.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  74 
Fro  this  day  forth  I  am  al  thin^  £1475  RanfCoilyar  56 


Sum  part  salbe  thyne.     1534  TIN-DALE  Matt.  vi.  13  For 


Grail  449  '  Take  thou  my  robe  ',  she  said,  '  for  all  is  thine  '. 

4.  Elliptically,  equivalent  to  THY  with  a  sb.  to 
be  supplied  from  the  previous  context. 

c  1430  Freemasonry  328  Ny  by  thy  felows  concubyne  [lie], 
No  more  thou  woldest  he  dede  by  thyne.  c  1440  Alphabet 
(•f  Tales  316,  I  thank  be  at  pou  base  giffen  me  my  son 
agayn,  &  behold,  lo,  I  bryng  pe  thyne  agayn.  1601  LYLY 
Love's  Met.  I.  ii,  Of  what  colours  or  flowers  is  thine  made 
of,  Niobe?  1749  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1792)  II.  220  i".  Tastes 
are  different,  you  know.  ..E.  That's  true;  but  thine's  a 
devilish  odd  one. 

5.  absol.  a.  That  which  is  thine ;  thy  property. 
(=  Ger.  Deines,  das  cUinige,  F.  le  tien.) 

a  1000  CxJmoit's Gin.  2144  (Gr.)  Nis.  .sceat  ne  scilling,  bas 
ic . .  bines  ahredde.  c  1175  l.amli.  Horn.  79  5if  bu  mare  spenest 
of  bine,  hwan  ic  ajen  cherre  al  ic  be  ;elde.  13 . .  Cursor 
lit.  2428  (Cott.)  O  (>ine  wil  i  not  haue  a  dele.  [bid.  (Gott.) 
Of  bin  wil  i  neuer  a  dele.  1555  EDEN  Decades  I7b,  That 
amonge  them  [Cubans),  the  lande  is  as  common  as  the  sonne 
and  water :  And  that  Myne  and  Thyne  (the  seedes  of  all 
myscheefe)  haue  no  place  with  them. 

b.  (pi.)  Those  who  are  thine ;  thy  people,  family, 
or  kindred.    (=  Ger.  die  deinigen,  F.  les  tiens.) 

c  looo  Ags.  Gosp.  John  xvii.  10  Ealle  mine  synt  bine  & 
bine  synt  mine,  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  528  ponne 


harme  be  be  or  be  bine.     1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  1630  Lasting 
1  thine  this  night  I  will  inflict.     1776 


109  Thou   Feeder  and 


shame  On  thee  and 
TOPLADY   in  Sacr.  Poetry 
Guardian  of  Thine. 

C.   Of  thine  :  that  is  (or  are)  thine  ;  belonging 
to  thee  :  see  Of  prep.  44. 

1390  COWER  Conf.  I.  47  Ma  dame,  I  am  a  man  of  thyne, 
That  in  thi  Court  have  longe  served.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  300  b,  Spyttynge  in  that  blessed  face  of 
thyne.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  v.  iii.  16  Those  Linnen  cheekes 
of  thine  Are  Counsailers  to  feare.  1877  TENNYSON  Harold 
i.  ii,  Thou  hast  misread  this  merry  dream  of  thine. 

Thine,  pine,  var.  THYNE  adv.  Obs.,  thence. 

Thing  (pin),  i*.1  Forms:  1-3 'Sing,  1-5  ping, 
3-4  pyng,  4-5  J>inge,  pynge,  (thyngge),  4-6 
thyng,  5-6  thinge,  thynge;  4-  thing.  (0.  i 
pingc,  pincg,  3  June,  3-4  pink,  4  pynk,  4-6 
think,  5-6  thynk(e.)  PI.  1-3*-,  ping, 3-5  pinges 
(3  pingues),  5-7  thinges,  5-  things.  [OE.  ping 
(see  below),  Com.  Teut. :  cf.  OFris.  thing,  ting 
assembly,  council,  suit,  matter,  thing  (WFris., 
NFris.  ting  assembly) ;  OS.  thing  assembly  for 
judicial  or  deliberative  purposes,  conference,  trans 
action,  matter,  affair,  thing,  object  (MDu.  dine 
court-day,  suit,  plea,  concern,  affair,  thing,  Du, 
ding  thing;  MLG.  ding,  dink,  LG.  ding  affair, 
thing,  object)  ;  OHG.  ding,  dine  public  assembly 
for  judgement  and  transaction  of  business,  law-court, 
lawsuit,  plea,  cause,  matter,  affair,  thing,  mod.G. 
ding  affair,  matter,  thing ;  ON. /*'»£•  public  assem 
bly,  meeting,  parliament,  council;  also  in  pi.,  ob- 
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jects,  articles,  valuable  things,  Norw.  ting  neut. 
public  assembly,  creature,  being;  masc.  affair, 
thing,  object,  Sw.  /;'»£•  assize,  thing  ;  Da.  ting  court, 
court  of  justice,  thing.  Gothic  had  the  cognate 
feihs  n.  :—*J>iyx-s  fixed  time,  time  appointed  for 
something,  whence  it  is  thought  by  some  that  the 
original  sense  of  N.  and  WGer. /z'«j-was  'day  of 
assembly'.  With  the  sense-history,  as  shown  in 
OE.  and  more  fully  in  the  cognate  langs.,  cf.  that 
of  Ger.  sache,  Du.  zaak  affair,  thing,  orig.  strife, 
dispute,  lawsuit,  cause,  charge,  crime,  and  F.  chose, 
It.,  Sp.  cosa  thing,  from  L.  causa  judicial  process, 
lawsuit,  cause ;  also  L.  res  affair,  thing,  also  a  case 
in  law,  lawsuit,  cause.] 

I.  f  !•  (Only  in  OE.)  A  meeting,  assembly,  esp. 
a  deliberative  or  judicial  assembly,  a  court,  a 
council.  ¥\x.ping%fhefan,  to  hold  a  meeting. 

685-6  Laws  of  Hlothxr  fy  Eadric  c.  8  s'lf  man  o(>erne 
sace  tihte  and  he  bane  mannan  mote  an  meclle  obbe  an 
binge.  Bemunlf  426  [Ic]  nu  wi3  Grendel  sceaL.ana  se- 
hesan  3ing  wi3  byrse.  n  800  CYNEWULF  Christ  926  ponne 
he  frean  sesih3  ealra  gesceafta  andweardne  faran  mid 
majften-wundrum  mon?;um  to  binge,  aiooo  Andreas  157 
Swa  hie  symble  ymb  britix  ping  Rehedon  nihtsenmes. 
aiooo  Gnomic  Verses  18  ping  sceal  sehejan  frod  wi3 
frodne,  bio  hyra  ferS  jelic. 

t  2.  A  matter  brought  before  a  court  of  law ;  a 
legal  process ;  a  charge  brought,  a  suit  or  cause 
pleaded  before  a  court.  06s.  or  passing  into  3. 

a.  looo  Ags.  Psalms  (Th.)  xxxiv.  22  [xxxv.  23]  Drihlen,  min 
Clod,  aris  to  minum  binge.  Hid.  cviii.  3otcix.  31]  pair  he  bear, 
fendra  binga  tedode.  c\\zzO.E.Chron.  an.  1022 (Laud MS.) 
[He]  hine  paer  a:lces  Binges  jectensode  pe  him  mann  on 
saide.  [1534  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  fy  Lett.  (1902)  I. 
387  Ye.. shall  repayre  hither  to  answer  unto  suche  thinges 
as  then  shalbe  leyed  and  obiected  to  you.  ^1548  HALL 
Citron.,  Hen.  VI  151  The  duke,  .sufficiently  answered  to  all 
thynges  to  hym  obiected.] 

fb.  Hence,  Cause,  reason,  account;  sake.  Obs. 

ciooo  ^ELFRIC  Saints'  Lives  xxxiii.  129  ponne  nim3  he  me 
neadunga  banon  for  mines  bryd-guman  bingan.  ciooo 
Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  viii.  47  For  hwylcum  binge  heo  hit  Kt- 
hran.  c  1175  Lamb.  Ham.  67  Luue  him  for  godes  j>mg. 
a  1250  Owl  t,  Night.  434  Ech  wiht  is  glad  for  mine  binge. 
13  Gay  War-M.  (A.)  7306  +  51.  86  Willow  fijt  for  ml  bing. .? 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  276  He  wolde  the  see  were  kept  for 
any  thyng  Bitwise  Middelburgh  and  Orewelle.  c  1415 
Eng.  Cony.  Irel.  8  Robert  was  a  trew  man,  &  for  no  tynge 
wold  do  thynge  wher-of  he  myght  be  ber-after  I-wyted  of 
wntrowth.  1581  [see  NOTHING  A.  9  a). 

3.  That  with  which  one  is  concerned  (m  action, 
speech,  or  thought)  ;  an  affair,  business,  concern, 
matter,  subject ;  pi.  affairs,  concerns,  matters.  (In 
early  use  sometimes  sing,  in  collective  sense.) 

c8o7  K.  VELFRED  Gregorys  Past.  C.  xviii.  128  Sio  jeorn. 
fulnes  eorSlicra  oinga  abisja}  3art  ondsit.  97«  Blickl.  Horn. 

vioerweardum 


13  No  on  jesundum  bingum  anum,  ac..on  wiSerweardum 
j>lngum.  C975  K'ishw.  Gosp.  Matt,  xviii.  19  ?,if  twegen 
eower  sebafigab  on  eorban  be  zngum  binge,  c  1200  ORMIN 


Ilk.  2724  That  thei  with  Paris  to  Grece  schulde  < 


THING. 

a  story,  tale ;  a  part  or  section  of  an  argument  or 
discourse  ;  a  witty  saying,  a  jest  (usu.  good  thing), 

13..  Cursor  M.  17288  +  375  (Cott.)  In  alle  thinkez  bat  |>e 
prophetz  ban  spoken,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pard.  Prol.  39  Lat 
hym  telle  vs  of  no  ribaudye  Telle  vs  som  moral  thyng.  — 
Shipm.  T.  qi  Dann  Iohn..hath  hise  thynges  [prayers, 
offices]  seyd  ful  curteisly,  '55'  T.  WILSON  Logike(\^x>\  40 
This  manne  is  no  Rhetoricien,  because  he  can  not  place 
his  thynges  in  good  order.  1686  tr.  Chardin's  Trav.  Persia 
122  The  first  thing  she  said  to  me.  1738  SWIFT  Pol. 
Conversat.  i.  34,  I  never  heard  a  better  Thing.  1766  GOLDSM. 
Vic.  IV.  xvi,  All  the  good  things  of  the  hi^h  wits.  1771 
Misc.  Ess.  in  Ann.  Reg.  184/2  This  Greek  spoke  many 
handsome  things  of  Marseilles,  and  of  our  colonies.  1859 
SALA  7\u.  round  Clock  (1861)  132  The  people  who  went 
about  saying  things.  1909  Nation  3  Apr.  13/2  The  right 
thing  will  say  itself— and  will  say  itself  with  awful  precision. 
b.  That  which  is  thought ;  an  opinion ;  a  notion  ; 
an  idea. 

1765  A.  DICKSON  Treat.  Agric.  (ed.  2)  76  With  equal 
reason  we  may  infer  the  same  thing  of  earth.  1842  TENNY. 
SON  Dora  56  Mary  sat ..  and  thought  Hard  things  of  Dora. 
1885  ASSTEY  Tinted  Venus  i.  8  Putting  things  in  the  poor 
girl  s  head. 

f6.  Formerly  used  absol.  (without  article  or 
qualifying  word),  also  a  thing,  in  indefinite  sense: 
=  anything,  something.  (With  various  meanings  : 
see  prec.  senses.  ^  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  14952  pai  wil  me  neuer  luue,  i-wiss,  For 
thing  i  mai  bam  tell.  1382  WYCLIF  i  Sam.  xiv.  12  Stieth 
vp  to  vs,  and  we  shulen  shewe  }ou  a  thing.  1413  Pilgr, 
Soiule  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxv.  70  Neuer  ne  dyde  the  body 
thyng  withouten  thyn  assent.  1:1500  Melusine  24,  I  pray 
you  to  telle  it  to  me,  yf  it  is  thinge  that  I  may  knowe. 
1525  LD.  BERNEHS  Froiss.  II.  Ixxxvi.  [Ixxxii.]  255  They 
neuer  dyd  thj-nge  that  they  wolde  haue  ben  glackler.  1588 
SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  i.  152  Shall  I  tell  you  a  thing?  1678 
BUNYAN  Pitgr.  L  142  Ho,  turn  aside  hither,  and  I  will  shew 
you  a  thing. 

II.  An  entity  of  any  kind. 

7.  That  which  exists  individually  (in  the  most 
general  sense,  in  fact  or  in  idea) ;  that  which  is  or 
may  be  in  any  way  an  object  of  perception,  know 
ledge,  or  thought ;  a  being,  an  entity.  (Including 
persons,  when  personality  is  not  considered,  as  in 
quots.  <r8S8,  1380,  1539,  '597.  '7320  a-  In  un' 
emphatic  use  :  mostly  with  adj.  or  other  defining 
word  or  phrase  (the  two  together  corresponding  to 
the  absol.  use  of  a  neuter  adj.  in  Latin  or  Greek). 

Cf.  n\so  anything,  nothing,  something,  in  17. 

c888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxiii.  §  i  ponne  ba  fif  bing. .call 
Segadorede  bio3,  bonne  bio  hit  call  an  bing,  &  ban  an  3ing 
bi3  God.  1044-7  Charter  of  Eadweard  in  Kemble  Cod. 
Dip!.  IV.  115  On  ealweldendes  drihtnes  naman  3eealle  bing 
fcewrohte.  c  izoo  OUMIN  1839  Niss  nani  bing  batt  mu^he  ben 
Wibp  Godd  offefenn  mahhte.  1:1250  O.  Kentish  Serm  in 
O.  E.  Misc.  28  Wer-bi  we  moue  hatie  bo  ileke  binges  bet  he 
hatedh,  . .  and  luuie  bo  ilek  binkes  bat  he  limed.  _  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  695  Ilkin  thing,  on  serekin  wise  5eld  til  Adam 
bar  seruise.  1380  Lay  FMs  Catcch.  530  Per  ys  but 
O  god  in  trinite.  .This  god  is  most  myjty  byng  bat  may  be. 
1388  WYCLIF  Ps.  cxlviii.  5  For  he  seide,  &  bingis  weren 
maad ;  he  comaundide,  &  bingis  weien  maad  of  non^t.  1539 
TONSTALL  Serin.  Palme  Sund.  (1823'  8  He  said  in  the  tenth 
chapiter  of  John,  I  and  my  father  are  one  thynge,  that  is  to 
say,  one  substance.  1549  LATIMER  sM  Serm.  bef.  Edm.  !' 


a 

_  id 

not  seen  of  a  long  tyme.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  IV.  iv.  v.  126 
You  shall  heare  how  things  goe.  1622  MABUE  tr.  A  leman  s 
Guzman  d'Alf.  1. 11  These  things  (I  meaneyour  Law-suites) 
will  require  a  great  deale  of  care.  1743  BULKELEY  & 
CUMMINS  Voy.  S.  Seas  190  He  acquainted  us,  that  the 
Brigadier  had  order 'd  Things  in  another  Manner.  1844 
DICKENS  Mart.  Chuz.  xii.  How  have  things  gone  on  in  our 
absence?  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony.  I.  iv.  252  note, 
Things  changed  greatly  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

4.  That  which  is  done  or  to  be  done ;  a  doing, 
act,  deed,  transaction ;  an  event,  occurrence,  inci 
dent  ;  a  fact,  circumstance,  experience.  (The) 
first  Mz«^(advb.)  :  as  that  which  is  first  done  or  to 
be  done ;  in  the  first  place,  firstly :  see  FIKST  A. 
i  f.  So  (the)  next  thing,  in  the  next  place,  next ; 
(the)  last  thing,  in  the  last  place,  lastly. 

c  1000  ^ELFEIC  JSxoJ.  ix.  5  Tomorsen  de>  Drihten  bas 
bing  on  eorban.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd,  I.  112  Drince  bonne 
faestende  ni?on  dagas,  binnan  bam  faece  bu  onjytst  on  3am 
wundorlic  oingc.  c  1205  LAY.  265  Vnder-jetene  weren  pa 


Proc.  Chanc.  Q.  Eliz.  (1830)  II.  Pref.  55  In  witnes  of  which 
thyng  the  forseid  parties  to  these  endentures  chaungeable 
haue  sette  her  scales.  1525  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  (1812)  II. 
cciv,  The  fyrst  thynge  he  dyd  he  wente  to  the  Churche  of 
saynt  Peter.  1651  HOBBF.S  Leviath.  HI.  xl.  252  When  two 
of  them  Prophecyed  in  the  Camp,  it  was  thought  a  new 
and  unlawful!  thing.  1712  STEEI.E  Sped.  No.  284  f  4, 1  hate 
writing,  of  all  Things  in  the  World.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias 
I.  xvii.  r  9  Have  not  1  done  the  thing  genteelly  ?  1841  HKLI>S 
Ess  Praet.  Wisd.  (1842)  4  Men  who  have  done  great  tilings 
in  the  world.  1871  Routledgt's  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  June  370 
He  often  goes  round  the  last  thing ..  to  make  sure  that  all 
is  right.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  512  Theft  is  a  mean, 
and  robbery  a  shameless  thing.  1902  Munsey  s  Mag. 
XXVI.  602/2  The  great  thing  was  to  get  there.  Mod.  A 
pretty  thing  to  have  your  own  children  rounding  on  you  1 

5.  That  which  is  said;  a  saying,  utterance,  ex 
pression,  statement ;  with  various  connotations, 
e.  g. :  a  charge  or  accusation  made  against  a  person 
(see  2)  ;  f  a  form  of  prayer  (//.  prayers,  devotions) ; 


2  Hen.  IV,  v.  v.  60  Presume  not,  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was. 
X667  MILTON  P.  L.  11.922  To  compare  Great  things  with 
small.  1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  I.  §  n  A  man  of  parts  is 
one  thing,  and  a  pedant  another.  1788  J.  MILNER  in  Lift 
I  Milner  iv.  (1842)  44  Regencies  are  generally  turbulent 
things.  1818  KEATS  Eiidym.  l.  i  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy 
for  ever.  1843  MILL  Logic  i.  Hi.  §  5  What  is  an  action?  Not 
one  thing  but  a  series  of  two  things :  the  state  of  mind  called 
a  volition,  followed  by  an  effect.  1879  GEO.  ELIOT  Theo. 
Such  xiii.  266  The  latest  thing  in  tattooing. 

b.  Applied  to  an  attribute,  quality,  or  property 
of  an  actual  being  or  entity ;  hence  sometimes  (in 
such  phrases  as  in  all  things)  =  point,  respect. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  13  pa  was  heo  on  eallum  bingum  be  eab 
moddre.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  //our.  1 5  Dre  bing  ben  bat  elch  man 
habben  mot.  .bat  on  is  rihte  bileue,  bat  o3er  is  fulohtmnge, 
be  bridde  be  faire  liflode.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  295  In  pe  sune 
bat  schines  clere  Es  a  thing  and  thre  thinges  sere  i  A  bpdi 
rond,  and  hete  and  light.  1340  Ayenb.  194  pe  ot>er  ping 
bet  behoueb  ine  elmesse  is  bet  me  hit  do  zone  and  haste- 
liche.  c  1520  BARCLAY  tr.  Sallust  (ed.  2)  47  Their  enmies 
myght  lytell  thynge  preuayle  agaynst  them.  1558  KNO; 
first  Blast  (Arb.)  26  Augustine  defineth  ordre  to  be  that 
thing,  by  the  whiche  God  hath  appointed  and  ordelned  all 
thin'es.  1644  EVELYN  Diary  10  Nov.j  The  whltenesse  and 
smoothnesse  of  the  pargeting  was  a  thing  I  much  observd. 
1705  BERKELEY  Commonplace  Bk.  Wks.  1871  IV.  420,  1  side 
in  all  things  with  the  mob.  1838-9  FR.  A.  KEMBLE  Kesid.  in 
Georgia  (1863)  132  Ignorance  is  an  odious  thing. 

C.  Used  indefinitely  to  denote  something  which 
the  speaker  is  not  able  or  does  not  choose  to 
particularize,  or  which  is  incapable  of  being  pre 
cisely  described  ;  a  something,  a  somewhat. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  i.  21  What,  has  this  thing  appear 'd 
againe  to  night?  1804  WORUSW.  To  Cuckoo  iv,  No  Bird, 
but  an  invisible  thing,  A  voice,  a  mystery.  IS**  BYHON 
Heaven  *  Earth  I.  iii,  Thou .  .awful  Thing  of  Shadows.speak 
to  me!  1842  TENNYSON  Walking  to  the  Mail  36  'Yes, 
we're  flitting,  says  the  ghost  (For  they  had  pack  d  the 
thing  among  the  beds).  1893  SIEVENSON  Catriona  xv,  Wl 
the  bang  and  the  skirl  the  thing  had  clean  disappeared. 

d.  In  emphatic  use:  That  which  has  separate 
or  individual  existence  (e.  g.  as  distinct  on  the  one 


THING. 

hand  from  the  totality  of  being,  on  the  other 
from  attributes  or  qualities).  See  also  8. 

1817  COLERIDGE  /?«»£•.  Z-i/.xii.  I.  267  An  infinite  independent 
thing,  is  no  less  a  contradiction,  than  an  infinite  circle  or  a 
sideless  triangle.  18*0  BYRON  Mar.  Fat.  v.  i.  288  True  words 
are  things,  And  dying  men's  are  things  which  long  outlive, 
And  often  times  avenge  them.  1862  H  .  SPENCER  First  Princ. 
i.  iii.  §  15  (1875)47  While,  on  the  hypothesis  of  their  objectivity, 
Space  and  Time  must  be  classed  as  things,  we  find,  on  ex- 
periment,  that  to  represent  them  in  thought  as  things  is 
impossible.  1884  tr.  Lotzes  Logic  58  The  doctrine  of  Kant, 
who  represented  the  relation  of  a  thing  to  its  property,  or  of 
substance  to  its  accident,  as  the  model  upon  which  the 
mind  connects  5"  and  P  in  the  categorical  judgment.  1910 
CHRISTIE  in  Content^,  Rev.  Feb.  194  'Things  '..are,  as  Lotze 
tried  to  show,  but  the  activities  of  the  One  everlasting  Spirit. 
8.  spec.  a.  That  which  is  signified,  as  distin 
guished  from  a  word,  symbol,  or  idea  by  which  it 
is  represented  ;  the  actual  being  or  entity  as  opposed 
to  a  symbol  of  it.  ^  In  thing  t  in  reality,  really, 
actually  (opposed  to  in  name  =  nominally). 
c  \qepRk.Curtesye  343  (Oriel  MS.)  His  [Chaucer's]  longage 
was  so  fey  re  and  pertinent,  That  seined  vntomennysheryng, 
Not  only  the  worde,  but  verrely  the  thing.  1482  Rolls  of 
Parlt.Vl.  208/2  That  the  Deane..and  Chanons..be  oon 
body  corporal  in  thyng  and  name,  a  1533  FRITH  Answ. 
More  (1548)  G  iij,  But  the  thinge  it  selfe,  whose  sacrament 
i  hys  is,  is  receyued.  1534  MORE  Treat.  Passion  Wks. 
1332/2  The  thyng  of  a  sacrament  is  properly  called  that 
hoi  ye  thinge  that  the  sacrament  betokeneth.  1663  BUTLER 
Hud.  i.  i.  804  Bear-baiting..  is  an  Antichristian  Game  Un 
lawful  both  in  thing  and  name.  1705  BKRKELEY  Common 
place  Bk.  Wks.  1871  IV.  440  The  supposition  that  things 
are  distinct  from  ideas  takes  away  all  real  truth.  1725 
WATTS  Logic  i.  iv.  §  i  The  World  is  fruitful  in  the  Inven 
tion  of  Utensils  of  Life,  and  new  Characters  and  Offices  of 
Men,  yet  Names  entirely  new  are  seldom  invented  ;  therefore 
old  Names  are  almost  necessarily  us'd  to  signify  new  Things. 
1827  ROBINSON  Arclixol.  Grxca  x.  (ed.  2)  p.  Ixiii,  The  philo 
sophy  of  Aristotle  is  rather  the  philosophy  of  words  than  of 
tilings.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  Ixxv.  6  What  practice 
howsoe'er  expert  In  fitting  aptest  words  to  things..  Hath 
power  to  give  thee  as  thou  wert?  1876  JEVONS  Logic  Print. 
vi.  22  The  meaning  of  a  word  is  that  thing  which  we  think 
about  when  we  use  the  word. 

b.  esp.  A  being  without  life  or  consciousness  ; 
an  inanimate  object,  as  distinguished  from  a  person 
or  living  creature.  (See  also  ii,  12.) 

1689-90  TEMPLE  Ess.  Learn.  Wks.  1731  I.  302  Things.. 
such  as  have  been  either  of  general  Use  or  Pleasure  to 
Mankind.  1729  LAW  Serious  C.  iv.  (1732)  47  Things..  are 
all  to  be  used  according  to  the  Will  of  God.  1766  [see  i2b]. 
1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  iii,  Consideration  of  persons, 
things,  times  and  places.  1850  LYNCH  Theo.  Trin.  viii.  149 
*  He  that  getteth  a  wife  getteth  a  good  thing  '  ;  that  is  at 
least,  if  his  wife  l>e  more  than  a  thing.  1853  MAURICE 
Proph.  .y  Kings  xvi.  279  The  human  being  was  sacrificed  ; 
the  person  was  given  up  for  the  thing. 

9.  Applied  (usually  with  qualifying  word)  to  a 
living  being  or  creature  ;  occasionally  to  a  plant 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  146  For  ppn  bonne  ealle  asterno 
ping  fleogab.  c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Gen,  vii.  22  JE\c  ping,  be  lif 
hicfde.  c  1275  LAY.  25656  He  saide  bat  par  was  icome  A 
luber  ping  tolonde..  A  wel  lopliche  feond.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  385  Alkin  things  grouand  sere,  .in  pam  self  baire  seding 
here,  c  1440  Pallad.  on  Hnsb.  I.  935  For  eddris,  spritls. 
monstris,  thyng  of  drede.  1580  FRAMPTON  Monardcs*  BftaL 
figst.  I'enonie  138  Least  any  venomous  thing  fall  therein,  as 
spycUrs.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  194  When  all  things  that 
breath,  .  .  send  up  silent  praise  To  the  Creator.  1819  SHKLI.EY 
Prometh.  Unb.  i.  305,  I  wish  no  living  thing  to  suffer  pain. 
1858  GLENNY  Card.  Every-day  Bk.  120/1  Nemophila, 
Coreopsis,  and  other  free-growing  things. 

10.  Applied  to  a  person,  now  only  in  contempt, 
reproach,  pity,  or  affection  (esp.  to  a  woman  or 
child)  ;  formerly  also  in  commendation  or  honour. 
Cf.  CREATURE  3  b,  c.     a.  with  qualifying  word. 

c  1290  St.  Lucy  150  in  6".  Eng.  Leg.  I.  105  3w*n  he  ne  mi^te 
(MS  cl<:ne  Jring  (St.  Lucy]  ouer-come  mid  al  is  lore,  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  2077  Fie  me  fra,  \>ou  wared  thing.  Ibid.  7285 
Samuel.,  was  a  selcuth  dughti  thing,  [>e  first  bat  smerld 
man  to  king,  c  1330  Arth.  <y  Merl.  6482  pe  kinges  steward 
ed  pat  swete  bing.  ci^yiGuy  IVarw.  (C.)  26  A  may 


..wedded  pat  swete  bing.  ci^yiGuy  IVarw.  (C.)  26  A  may 
5ynge,The  Erlysdogntur.a  swete  thynge.  1533  J.  HEVWOOD 
'Play  Wether  (1903!  1097  A  goodly  dame,  an  ydyll  thynge 
iwys.  i54aUoALL  Erasm.  Afioph.  241  b,  Augustus  beeyng 
yet  a  young  thyng  vnder  marines  state,  a  1568  ASCHAM 
Scholem.  i.  (Arb.)  53  If  he  be  bashefull,  and  will  soone  blustie, 
they  call  him  a  babishe  and  ill  brought  vp  thyng.  1607 
SHAKS,  Cor.  iv.  v.  122  But  that  I  see  thee  heere  Thou  noble 
thing,  more  dances  my  rapt  heart  [etc.].  1689  MRS.  BEHN 
Novels  (1871)  I.  70  The  worst-natur'd,  incorrigible,  thing  in 
the  world.  1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  4  P  5  At  a  Play.. 
looking,  .at  a  young  thing  in  a  Box  before  us.  1738  JOHN 
SON  Idler  No.  13^3  My  wife  often  tells  me  that  boys  are 
dirty  things.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  xxvii,  Why  don't 
you  go  and  ask  them  to  walk  up,  you  stupid  thing?  1898 
FLOR.  MONTGOMERY  Tony  12  The  very  smallest  and  youngest 
thing  that  had  ever  worn  an  Eton  jacket.  Mod.  Poor  thing  ! 
I  pity  her. 

b.  without  qualification,  in  contempt  orreproach, 
implying  unworthiness  to  be  called  a  person  :  cf.  8b. 
1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  in.  ii.  63  Reuengeit  on  him,  (for  I  know 
Thou  dar'st)  But  ihis  Thing  dare  not.  1611  —  Wint.  T.  n. 
i.  82  O  thou  Thing.  1633  BP.  HALL  Occas.  Medit.  (1851) 
143  What  can  we  make  of  this  thing?  man,  I  cannot  call 


in  we  make  01  mis  ining  r  man,  i  tannui  tan 
LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Ctess  of  Bute  8 


11.  A  material  object,  a  body;  a  being  or  entity 
consisting  of  matter,  or  occupying  space.  (Often, 
a  vague  designation  for  an  object  which  it  is  difficult 
to  denominate  more  exactly.) 
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071  Blickl.  Horn.  01  Heofon  &  eorbe,  &  sae,  &  ealle  l>a 
btng  j>e  on  J>aem  syndon.     c  1200  ORMIN  18825  patt  arrke 
patt  iss  wrohhtoff  tre.  .isswhilwendlikebing.    atyjoSigna    . 
ante  Judicium  102  in  E.  E.  Poems  (1862)  10  pe  iren  sul    ; 
blede.  .  pe  J>ing  bat  bodi  no  flesse  na(>  non.     a  1300  Cursor    \ 
M.  9383  Al-king  thing  was  pan  .  .  Wel  pithier  JjarTpai  arnow.    j 
c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cyrurg.  141  Wqundis.  .maad  wi^  a  swerd    j 
or  wtb  sum  dinge  ellis  |>at  woundib.     1547  HOOFER  Dcciar.    \ 
Christe  viii.  H  vij,  Mens  yeyes  be  obedient  unto  the  creatour    j 
that  they  may  se   on   think  and  yet  not  a  nother.     1570 
BILLINGSLEV  Enclid  i.  post.  i.  7  Thinges  equall  to  one  and 
the  selfe  same  thyng  are  equall  also  the  one  to  the  other. 
c  1595  CAPT.  WYATT  R.  Dudley's  Voy.  If.  Ind.  (Hakl.  Soc.) 
16  Leavinge  behinde  us  certaine  letters  inclosed  in  a  thinge 
of  wood  provided  of  purpose.    1709  BERKELEY  Ess,   Vision 
§  135  Things  perceivable  by  touch.     1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe 
(1840)  I.  xvi.  273  A  three-cornered  .  .  thing,  like,  .a  shoulder-    i 
of-mutton   sail.      1842  TENNYSON  I'  is.  Sift   iv.  vii,  Callcst 
thou  that  thing  a  leg?     1875  JOWF.TT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  509    '' 
Stones  and  shells  and  things  of  earth  and  rock. 

b.  A  material  substance  (usually  of  a  specified 
kind);  stuff,  material;  in  mod.  use  chiefly  applied    ; 
to  substances  used  as  food,  drink,  or  medicine. 

ciooo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  210  Eal  J>a  wa:tan  bing..£  call 
swete  ping  .  .  £e  ba  scearpan  afran  ping  sint  to  fleonne.  13  .  . 
E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  819  Loth  benne..his  men  amonestes 
mete  for  to  dy3t,  Hot  benkkez  on  hit  be  brefte  what  bynk  so 
5e  make,  For  wyth  no  sour  ne  no  salt  seruez  hym  neuer.  . 
c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  7856  pai  wold  stuf  horn  full  stithly  .  .  with 
mete..&  mony  othir  ttunges.  a  1500  in  Arnolde  Chron. 
(1811)  91  Yf  ony  persone  caste  or  put  ony  rubyes,  dunge 
.  .or  ony  other  noyos  thinge  in  Thamysat  Walbrok.  1589  J. 
CHILTON  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  590  Annele..is  a  kinde  of 
thing  to  dye  blew  witball.  1631  K.  BYFIELO  Doctr.  Sabb. 
204  We  drinke  some  warme  thing.  1694  SALMON  Bates 
Di$j>ens.  (1713)  169/1  It  is  a  most  excellent  Thing  in  Fevers. 
1737  WHISTON  Joscphus,  Antiq.  xi.  viii.  §  7  Accused  by 
those  at  Jerusalem  of  having  eaten  things  common.  Mod. 
Sour  things  are  bad  for  the  stomach. 

c.  ettphein.  Privy  member,  private  parts. 
£1386  CHAUCER   Wife's  Prol.  121.      c  1440  I'oc.  in  Wr.- 

Wiilcker  632/12.     1508  DUNBAR  Tua  Mariit  Wtmcn  389.     j 
1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  v.  i.   1700  FAR^UHAR  Constant  Couple 
iv.  iii.     1761  BRIDGES  Burlesque  Homer  (1772)  62. 

12.  fa.  A  collective  term  for  that  which  one 
possesses;  property,  wealth,  substance.  Obs. 

c  1000  ^LLFKIC  Hoin.  II.  506  Him  eallutn  w«eron  heora  Sing 
gemaine.  a  xaoo  Moral  Ode  263  perinneboo1.  .['ebet  iso^ers 
monnes  ping  loure.  c  1200  ORMIN  4520  patt  tu  nan  oberr 
man  ness  ping  Ne  aeorne  nohht  to  winnenn.  £.1250  Gen.  fy 
Ex.  3378  He  let  bi-aften  de  more  del,  To  kepeii  here  Sing 
al  wel.  1*97  K-  OLOUC.  (Rolls)  10196  Persones  ping  he  solde 
men  pat  mest  wolde  beruore  ^iue.  13..  Minor  Poems  fr, 
I'crnon  MS.  xxxvii.  719  For  he  wolde  liaue  oflTryng  And 
Hue  bi  obur  mennes  bing.  1433-50  tr.  Higdcn.  (Rolls)  I.  35 
Composicion  of  a  commune  thynge,  the  disposicion  of  a 
thynge  familier.  1513  DOUGLAS  dErttu  vi.  xiv.  yj  That  art 
full  mychty  bot  of  lytle  thing. 

b.  A  piece  of  property,  an  individual  possession  ; 
usually  in//.,  possessions,  belongings,  goods;  esp. 
(colloq.}  those  which  one  has  or  carries  with  one  at 
the  time,  e.  g.  on  a  journey  ;  impedimenta. 

Things  rca^  things  personal  (in  Law)  -  real  property, 
personal  properly  :  see  REAL  a.2  6,  PERSONAL  a.  6  b. 

c  1  290  S.  E'ig.  Leg.    I.  14/459  Mid  bat  gold  and  be  riche 
pingues  pat  he  fond  al-so  pere  pe  cnurchene  ..  bare-with    ! 
he  liet  a-rere.     c  1460  Towncley  Myst.  vi.  83  Where  ar  oure 
thyngis,  ar  thay  past  Jordan  ?     1481  CAXTON  Godcjfroy  xlv. 
85  They  had  born  theder  alle  iheyr  thynges.     1560  DAUS    ! 
tr.  Steidanes  Co»un.  ngb.  The  parson  and  vicar  wyll  haue    j 
fora  mortuary  .-.the  best  thynge  that  is  about  the  house.     , 
1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholays  Voy.  L  v,  (They]  lost    j 
the  most  part  of  theyr  apparrel,  &  things.      1603  KNOLLES 
Hist,  Turks  (1621)  599  Busie  in  packing  vp  his  things  against 
his  departure.     1662  J.  \>\\\^.^Mandelslots  Trav.  17  We.  . 
went..  to  the  Custome  House  to  have  our  things  search'd 
by  the  Officers  there.     1759   ^HNSON  Let.  to  Miss  Porter 
23  Mar.,  in  Bosivell^  I  have  this  day  moved  my  things,  and 
you  are  now  lo  direct  to  me  at  Staple-inn.    1766  BLACKSIONE 
Connn.  II.  ii.  16  The  objects  of  dominion  or  properly  are 
things,  as  contradistinguished  from  persons:  and  things  are 
by  the  law  of  England  distributed  into  two  kinds  ;  things 
real,  and  things  personal.    1865  TfiOLLOf  E  Ddton  Est.  xxvi, 
She  packed  up  all  her  things. 

C.  spec,  (pi.)  Articles  of  apparel  ;  clothes,  gar 
ments  ;  esp.  such  as  women  put  on  to  go  out  in, 
in  addition  to  the  indoor  dress,  colloq. 

1634  W.  WOOD  Netv  Eng.  Fro$p.  (1865)  56  A  long  coarse 
coate,  to  keepe  better  things  from  the  pitched  ropes  and 
plankes*  1713  STEELE  Guardian  No.  10  F  5.  1  know  every 
part  of  their  dress,  and  can  name  all  their  things  by  their 
names.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  V.  xxiv.  257  But 
having  her  things  on,  (as  the  women  call  every  thingj..she 
thought  it  best  to  go.  1774  FOOTKCWMfTf  i.  Wks.  1709  1  1. 


157,  1  have  had  but  just  time  to  huddle  on  my  things.  1833 
T.  HOOK  Parson's  Z>au.  (1847)  239  Takeoff  your  things—  and 
we  will  order..  tea.  1885  ANSTEY  Tinted  Venus  vi,  66,  '  I 
haven't  bought  my  winter  things  yet  ',  said  Matilda.  1901 
R.  BAGOT  Donna  Diana  viii.  mo  Diana  left  the  room  to  put 
on  her  things  for  driving. 

d.  //.  Implements  or  equipment  for  some  special 
use  ;  utensils.     Chiefly  colloq. 

1698  VANBRUGH  Prav.  IVi/c  in.  i,  Here,  take  away  the 
things  ;  I  expect  company.  1738  Ochttrtyrt  House  Rks. 
(1909)  154  For  mending  the  kitchen  things.  1844  Mem. 
Babylonian  Princess  II.  304  With  the  breakfast  things  the 
waiter  brought  the  morning  paper.  1891  C.  JAMKS  Kent. 
Rigmarole  156,  I  hadn't  any  proper  hunting  things.  1898 
G.  B.  SHAW  Plays  II.  Man  of  Destiny  160  Clearing  the  table 
and  removing  the  things  to  a  tray  on  the  sideboard. 

13,  An  individual  work  of  literature  or  art,  a 
composition  ;  a  writing,  piece  of  music,  etc. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Frol.  325  Ther-to  he  [the  Sergeant  of  the 
Law)  koude  endite  and  make  a  thyng.  —  Sfr.^t  T.  70 
Hcrknynge  hise  Myn^tralb  hir  tbynges  pleye.  1581  rKTtlB  j 


THING. 

Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  i.  (1586)  17  b,  Yl  they  haue  imploied  all 
their  lime  in  reading  some  good  thing  or  other.  1589 
PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xxii.  (Arb.)  265  One  of  our  late 
makers  who  in  the  most  of  his  things  wrote  very  well.  1591 
SHAKS.  Two  Gtnt,  iv.  ii.  71  You  would  haue  them  alwaits 
play  but  one  thing.  1731  SWIFT Z.f/.  to  Pope  12  June,  I  have 
a  tiling  in  prose,  uegun  above  twenty-eight  years  ago,  and 
almost  finished.  1831  Examiner  213/2  A  dozen  things  of 
Handel's ; .  .some  things  of  Avison's,  one  of  the  poorest  of  mu 
sicians.  1902  BESANT  5  Yrs.  Tryst  26  You'll  pass  your  exams 
with  distinction;  you'll  get  appointments;  you '11  write  things. 
III.  Phrases,  special  collocations,  and  com 
binations. 

14.  a.   ...  and  things  (colloq.,  unstressed) ;  and 
other  things   of  the  same  kind ;  and  the  like,  et 
cetera,     b.  For  one  thing',    as  one  point   to   be 
noted;  in  the  first  place.     So  for  another  thing. 
C.    71?  make  a  good  thing  of  \  to  turn  to  profit,  make 
gain  out  of,     d.   No  great  things  (used  predica- 
tively,    usually    of   a  person   or    thing) :    nothing 
great,  nothing  much,  of  ordinary  quality  or  char 
acter,  colloq.  or  dial.     (Cf.  no  great  shakes?)     e. 
Thing  in  itself  (rendering  Ger.  ding  an  sich  (KanO) , 
Metaph. :  a  thing  regarded  apart  from  its  attributes; 
a  noumenon.     f.    To  know  a  thing  or  two :    sec 
KNOW  v.  15;  so  to  learn,  to  show   i^a  person)  a 
thing  or  two. 

a-  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  iv.  Hi.  56  With  Ruffes  and 
CutTes,  and  Fardingales,  and  things.  1841  S.  C.  HALL  ,/><:- 
land  I.  30  Grace  would  mend  her  father's  nets  and  thincs. 
1894  To-day  13  Jan.  14  The  Japanese  supper  with  ..he 
Japanese  room  and  mats  and  things.  b,  1790  Bystander 
139  For  one  tiling,  he  [Garrick]knew  that  in  delivering  the 
text  of  an  author,  if  he  endeavoured  to  give  his  meaning  a 
new  colouring, ..it  would  be  considered  as  pedantic.  18.. 
KKHI.I;  [see  FoK/rty*.  19 d].  1878  MORI.EY  Diderot  I.v.  173 
For  one  thing,  physical  science  had  in  the  interval  taken 
immense  strides.  Mod.  I  didn't  care  much  for  his  speech  ; 
for  one  thing,  his  delivery  was  very  bad  ;  for  another  tiling, 
the  subject  was  not  particularly  interesting.  c.  1819 

SHELLKY  /'.  Bell  the  Third  vi.  xxxv,  I  have  found  the  way 
To  make  a  better  thing  of  metre  Than  e'er  was  made.  1873 
GKKENWOOD  in  St.  Paul's  Mag.  XII.  657  These  dealers  in 
ragged  merchandize  make  a  good  thing  of  it.  d.  1816 
'Quiz'  Grand  Master  vn.  184  Now  I  shall  give, — 'the 
Governor,'— He's  no  great  tilings,  between  us,  Sir.  1842 
THACKERAY  Miss  Ticklctotys  Lect.  vi,  His  scholarship. .  I 
take  it,  was  no  great  things.  1890  '  R.  BOLUHEWOOD'  Col. 
Reformer  (1891)  352  That  uld  place  at  Howning..!  don't 
believe  it  was  any  great  things.  e.  [1659  H.  MOKE  //«• 
inort.  .Soul  i.  ii.  §  2.  6  What  ever  things  aie  in  themselves, 
they  are  nothing  to  us,  but  so  far  forth  as  they  become 
known  to  our, .Cognitive  powers.]  1867  [see  NOUMEXOX]. 
1871  FKASER  Life  Berkeley  il  41  He  recognises  substance, 
or,  as  we  might  say,  the  tliing-in-itself.  ai88i  A.  BARRATT 
/hys.  Metenipiric  (1883)  39  We  have  had  to  conclude  that 
the  doctrine  of  Realism  or  Things-in-themselves  cannot  be 
proved.  1891  E.  B.  BAX  Outlooks  fr.  AVty  Standp.  in.  182 
This  is  the  truth  at  the  bottom  of  the  '  ihing-in-itself ',  so 
much  decried  by  the  oithodox  Hegelians.  f.  179*,  1817 
[see  KNOW  v.  15],  1856  READE  .Yrr't-r  tw  laic  Hi,  Jackey 
showed  Robinson  a  thing  or  two.  1859 THACKERAY  /"/>£/«. 
xviii,  I  think  I  have  shown  him  that  we  in  Virginia  know 
a  thing  or  two.  1897  MARY  KINCSLKY  JK.  Africa  673  Does 
any  one.. feel  inclined  to  tull  me  that  those  old  palm-oil 
chiefs  have  not  learnt  a  thing  or  two  during  their  lives? 

15.  The  thing  (colloq.,  emphatic),     a.  (predica- 
tively)  The  correct  thing ;  \vhat  is  proper,  befitting, 
or  fashionable ;  also  of  a  person,  in  good  condition 
or  *  form ',  *  up  to  the  mark ',  fit  (physically  or 
otherwise). 

176*  GOLDSM.  Cit.  W.  Ixxvii,  [The  silk]  is  at  once  rich, 
tasly,  and  quite  the  thing.  1775  MME.  D'AftBLAY  Early 
Diary  3  Apr.,  Mr.  Bruce  was  quite  the  thing  ;  he  addressed 
himself  with  great  gallantry  to  us  all  alternately.  1781 
JOHNSON  12  Apr.,  in  £anvmtWby,  Sir,  a  Bishop's  calling 
company  together  in  this  week  [Passion  Week]  is,  to  use 
the  vulgar  phrase,  not  the  thing.  1801  MRS.  J.  WEST /«./?<£/ 
Father  II.  123  This  behaviour  was  certainly  the  very  thing. 
-°"  THACKERAY^/.  Hoggarty  Diamond  i\t  He  really  looked 


jioston  (.Mass.)  jrni.  12  jan.  5/1  iney  are  useu  in  me  long 
cold  chains  which  are  s^  pre-eminently  the  thing.  1901 
4  L.  MA  LET  '  Sir  R.  Calmculy  v.  vii,  1  am  not  quite  the 
thing  this  morning. 

b.  The  special,  important,   or  notable    point ; 
esp.  what  is  specially  required. 

1850  THACKERAY  Pendcnttis  Ixxv,  Hut  he  has  got  the 
rowdy,  which  is  the  thing.  1873  M.  ARNOLD  Lit.  <J-  Dogma 
Pref.  ii  The  question  [of  a  state  church]. .ts.  .so  absolutely 
unimportant !  The  thing  is,  to  recast  religion.  189* 
SYMONDS  Michel  Angtfa  (1899)  I.  vi.  x.  zoo  The  thing  about 
Michel  Angelo  is  this :  be  is  not.  .at  the  head  of  a  class,  he 
Stands  apart  by  himself. 

16.  t  a»  dll  thing  (obs.)  :  everything,  all  things ; 
also  advb.  altogether,  wholly  :  see  ALL  A.  3,  C. 
2  b.     b.   That  (this,  what,  etc.)  kind  (or  sort}  of 
thing-,  see  KIND  sb.   14,  SOKT  sb.     o.  A  thing  of 
nothing  or  of  nought :  see  NOTHING  A.  3  b,  NOUGHT 
A.  4  c.     f  d-  Public  thing,  thing  public  (obs.)  = 
L.  res  publica :   see  PUBLIC  a.  2  a.      e.  Such  a 
thing,  no  such  thing-,  see  SUCH. 

17.  Any  thing)  every  thing,  no  thing^  some  fAin^(\u 
which  thing  is  an  unemphatic  stressless  use  of  sense 
7  or  ii),  are  now  written  each  as  one  word  (see 
ANYTHING,  EVERYTHING,  NOTHING,  SOMETHING). 

18.  attrib.  and  CQiub.t  as  thing-aspect,  -clement  \ 


THING. 

thing-creating  adj. ;  thing-like  adj.,  like  a  material 
or  impersona'l  thing  (hence  thing-likeness'). 

1663  BOYLE  Usef.Exp.  Xat.Philos.  l.  123  Matter  cannot 
move  it  self,  but  requires  to  be  mov'd  by  a  Tectonic  thin;;- 


ill  O.  ftil>.  July  108  Those,  .who,  as  priests,  .are  interesl 
in  the  '  thing-aspect '  of  religion.     //>/</.,  His  tendency  to 
cleave  to  this 'thing-element' in  religion.  , 

Hence  (all  rare  or  nonce-wds.)  Thingal  (prrjal) 
a.,  pertaining  to  things  (  ~  REAL  a?  7  b) ;  in  first 
quot.  absol. ;  Thi-nghood,  the  state  or  character  of 
being  a  thing  (in  quot.  iSSS,  as  distinct  from  a  per 
son)  ;  existence  as  a  thing,  reality,  substantiality ; 
Thinginess  (pi-rjines),  the  quality  of  being  thingy 
(see  below);  (a,  reality,  actuality,  objectivity ;  (/>) 
devotion  to  things,  practical  or  matter-of-fact 
character ;  Thingish  i^pi'nij)  a.,  having  the  nature 
of  a  thing:  =  thingy  («)  ;  Thingless  (pi'rjles)  a., 
destitute  of  the  character  of  a  thing,  insubstantial 
(whence  Thi'nglessness) ;  Thinglet  (pi-qlt't),  a  , 
little  thing,  a  diminutive  object  or  creature ;  Thing- 
liness  (pi-ijlines),  the  quality  of  being  thinglf, 
existence  as  a  thing,  essence  ;  Thingling  (piTjlirj) 
=-  thingkt ;  Thingly  (pi'rjli'  a.,  having  the  nature  j 
of  a  thing :  =  thingy  (a) ;  Thi'ngness,  the  fact  | 
or  character  of  being  a  thing  (in  quot.  1902,  as  | 
distinct  from  a  person);  reality;  so  t  Thi'ngship, 
t  Thi'ngsomeness ;  Thingy  (pi'ni)  sb.  Sf.  [-Y, 
dim.  suff. ;  cf.  -IE],  a  little  thing ;  Thingy  a.,  (a) 
having  the  nature  or  character  of  a  thing ;  real, 
actual,  objective,  substantial ;  in  quot.  1894,  ?  con 
sisting  of  separate,  independent,  or  unconnected 
things ;  (t)  devoting  oneself  to  or  concerned  with 
actual  things,  practical,  matter-of-fact. 

1857  J.  HINTON  in  Life  vii.  (1885)  132  This  love  might  lead 
us  away  from  thoughts  of  the  real  or  *thuigal.  1884  Mtnd 
July  398  What  he  [James  Hinton]  would  probably  call 
•  thingal  beauty  '.  1865  J.  GRorE  Moral  Ideals  ii.  (1876)  28 
Any  form  of  "thinghood  or  reality.  1872  Coittemf.  Kcv. 
XX.  76  The  conception  of  an  external  thinghood,  and., 
of  a  permanent  substantiality  as  basis  of  the  qualities. 
1880  .\Iiud  V.  141  Thinghood,  Substantiality,  Existence, 
are  synonymous  terms.  1888  L.  ABBOT  r  in  Century 


object.  1599  T.  M[OUFET]  Silkwormes  i  What 
breth  embreath'd  these  almost  *thingles  things.  1874 
F.  H.  LAING  in  Ess.  Kelif.  ft  Lit.  Ser.  in.  270  How  thins 
came  out  of  *thinglessness.  1890  Australian  Girl  I. 
xv.  203  Creatures  on  foot  and  on  wing — 'thinglets  that  fly 
one  moment  and  fall  down  helplessly  the  next.  1662  J. 
CHANDLER  VanHelmont'sOriat.  69  'I  hat  man  was  ignor;  ' 


Oi 


Oie  adds)  meant  originally  the  presence  of  (res}  a  thing — i 
one  may  say  so,  a  '"thingly '  presence— i.e.,  presence  as  i 
thing.  1896  FRASER  Plulos.  Theism  Ser.  u.  vi.  150  Per 
sonality  instead  of  'thingness  is  the  highest  form  under  winch 
man .  .can  conceive  of  God.  1901  GREENOUGH  &  KITTREDGE 
Words  35  note,  A  New-England  philosopher  was  much  ridi 
culed  for  using  the  '  thing-ness  of  the  here '  for  '  the  actuality 
of  the  present '.  1697  J.  SERGEANT  Solid P/iilos.  239  We  can 
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ness,  cannot.. be  so  sparing  as  to.. give  it  no  more,  ibws 
BARBIE  When  a  Man's  Single  (1900)  11/2  A  speenty  bit 
'thingy  she  was.  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  'Thingy,  adj.  1894  M. 
SCHUYLER  in  FortiiH  (N.  Y.)  July  617  The  government  build 
ings  have  become  more  and  more '  thingy',  more  and  more  com 
pilations  of '  features  '  that  fail  to  make  up  a  physiognomy. 

Thing  (J»in),  sb?  Also  ting.  [a.  ON.  fiiig 
(mod.Scand.  ting) ;  the  same  word  as  THING  sl>.^, 
but  taken  independently  from  ONorse.] 

1.  In  Scandinavian  countries  (or  settlements,  as 
iu  parts  of  England  before  the  Conquest) :  A  public 
meeting  or  assembly ;  esp.  a  legislative  council,  a 
parliament;  acourtof law.  Cf. ALTHING,STOBTHINB. 
(Usually  with  capital  T.) 

1840  Iceland,  Greenland,  etc.  99  They  had  been  accus 
tomed  to  assemble  at  the  Tiling,  near  the  idol  temples.  1857 
DIWERIN  Lett.  High  Lat.  xii.  (ed.  3>  387  These  landed 
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was  divided  into  three  things,  and  each  thing  into  three 
godords  or  lordships. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  thing-day,  a  day  on  which 
a  Thing  is  held ;  thing-dues,  fees  payable  to  a 
chief  who  presides  at  a  Thing  ;  thing-field,  -hall, 
-hill,  -stead,  a  field,  hall,  hill,  or  place  wheie  a 
Thing  meets.  See  also  THINGMAN. 

(.•1856  Denliam  Tracts  (itgs)  II.  207  The  thingslead  for 
determining  the  controversies  among  the  rude  tribes.  1880 
CORBETT  Fall  ofAsgard  I.  xiii.  168  They  skirted  the  Thing, 
field.  Hid.  II.  i.  7  All  that  were  gathered  that  day  upon  the 
Thing-hill.  Ibid.  vii.  98  Till  the  end  of  the  Thing-days.  UU. 
ix.  127  Thorkel  found  himself  rich.  Nor  was  it  from  the 
Tiling-dues  alone.  Ibid.  xiv.  195  To  Olaf 's  great  Thing-hall 
weiit'Thorkel,.  .on  the  day  appointed. 

Thing,  v.  [OE.  fingian,  as  sense  I  below,  also 
to  make  terms,  come  to  terms,  settle,  determine, 
speak,  discourse,  address;  Com.  Tent.  =  OFris. 
thingja  to  plead  (WFris.  tingeu,  NFris.  tingje), 
OS.  thingon  to  confer,  transact  business,  deal  (MDu. 
dinghen,  Du.  and  LG.  dingen  to  bargain,  etc.), 
OHG.  dingon  to  hold  a  court,  conduct  a  process 
or  suit,  negotiate,  come  to  an  agreement,  arrange  a 
compromise  or  terms  of  peace,  to  stipulate,  etc. 
(Ger.  dingen  to  discuss,  bargain,  hire,  engage  on 
terms),  ON.  fiiiga  to  hold  a  (public)  meeting, 
confer,  consult,  discuss  terms  (S\v.  tiaga  to  agree 
as  to  terms,  engage,  Da.  tinge  to  bargain,  etc.)  :— 
(J'fea.t.fingSjan,  f.  fingo"1  THING  rf.1,  the  original 
sense  being  more  distinctly  retained  in  the  vb.] 

f  1.  intr.  To  plead  a  cause,  supplicate,  intercede, 
make  intercession  (with  dative  —  for) ;  trans,  to 
bring  to  reconciliation.  06s. 

a  1000  Ecgberti  1'oemtcntiale  iv.  c.  62  Gif  he  wyle . .  him 
sylfum  bingian  [L.  supplicare}.  c  1000  Cxdmoit'sSalaii  510 
Ic  [Christ]  eow  bingade,  ba  me  on  beame  beornas  sticedon. 
c  izoo  Trin.  Coll.  Ham.  15  pe  lauerd  sainte  pool,  .bmgie  us 
to  be  holie  fader  of  heueiie,  bat  he  geue  us  mihte.  Ibid.  4  j 
1)0  we  ec  mid  ure  wel  dede  bingen  us  wio  ure  helende. 
c  izoo  OUMIN  8997  To  bingenn  uss  wibb  ure  Godd  purrh 
bedess  &  burrh  lakess.  Ibid.  18124  Ure  Laferrd  Jesu  Crist 
l.-s  Prest..Hiss  follc  to  bingenn  wel  inoh  Towarrd  Drihhtm 
off  Heffne. 

2.  To  represent  by  things,  i.  e.  concrete  objects. 
Hence  Thinger  (prrjai). 

1883  G.  MASSEY  Nat.  Gem-sis  I.  i.  16  Symbolism  was  not 
a  conscious  creation  of  the  human  mind;   man.. did   not 
begin  by  thinging  his  thoughts  in  intentional  enigmas  of 
expression.     Ibid.,  Things  were  pourtrayed  before  thoughts 
by  those  who  were  thingers  rather  than  thinkers. 
Thing,  obs.  form  of  THINK  z>.l  and  2. 
Thingal  to  Thingly :  see  after  THING  sl>.1 
Thinger:  see  THING  v.  2. 
Thingman  (pi'nmEn).    PI.  -men.    [ad.  ON. 
fiiig-inaSr,  in  pi.  fingmaut,]     A  member  of  a 
Scandinavian  Thing ;  spec.  =  HOUSECABL. 

[i86a  Lu.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Canst,  x.  137  The  Danish 
Princes.. keeping  on  foot  a  guard  called  Thinginann  or 
T/linglate,  of  3,000 men.]  1870  FREEMAN  \i>rin.  Cony.  (ed.  2) 
I  vi.  440  Cnut  now  organized  a  regular  paid  force. . .  1  hese 
were  the  famous  Thingmen,  the  Housecarls.  1886  CORBETT 
FailofAsfard\l.  x.  130  The  bonders  came  and  laid  their 
hands  in  Thorkel's,  swearing  themselves  his  Thingmen. 
1890  HALL  CAISE  Bondman  in.  iv,  Who  were  these  men  I 
They  were  Thingmen. .the  law-makers. 

Thingness  to  Thingsomeness :  see  after 
THING  s/>.1 

Thingum  (pi'rpm).  colloq.  ?  Obs.  exc.  dial. 
Also  9  thing'em.  [f.  THING  si.1,  with  meaning 
less  suffix.]  ^  THINGUMMY.  (In  first  quot.  in  re 
duplicated  form  thinguin  thangum :  cf.  CRINKUM- 

CHANKUM.) 

1680  OTWAY  Atheist  iv.  i,  With  a  deep  Point  I'hmgum 
Thangum  over  her  -Shoulders.  1681  T.  FLATMAN  Heraclittis 
Ridens  No.  45  (1713)  II.  38  Is  there  no  News  from  the 
Thingum  in  the  Old  BailyV  1741  CHESTERF.  Let.  to  .Vw 
6  Aug.,  To  speak  of  Mr.  What-d'ye-call-him,  or  Mrs. 
Thingum,  or  How-d'ye-call-her,  is  excessively  awkward 
and  ordinary.  1793  FITZGERALD  in  Europ.  flag.  XXI11. 
387  All  your  bunch  of  thingums.  1808  MRS.  C.  KEMDLE 
Day  after  Wedding  1 1  What  were  you  saying,  Mr.  Thing  em .' 

So  in  extended  forms  Thingnmary  Qn-rjsman), 

(thingummarie,  thing-a-merry),  Thingumajig 

]    (bi-rjamadjig),  (thingymyjig,  etc.).   See  also  next 

two  words. 


bring  In  aid  of  Denmark.  1861  PEARSON  Early  n,_Mid. 
Arcs  Eng.  150  Next  year,  1014  A.D.,  while  Sweyn,  in  the 
midst  of  his  ting,  was  blaspheming  St.  Edmund,  the  saint 
appeared  armed.  1865  KINGSLEY  Herein,  xxvii,  We  shall 
see  what  thou  sayest  to  all  this,  in  full  Thing  at  home  in 
Denmark.  1886  CORBETT  Fall  ofAsgard  I.  xi.  137  He  was 
proclaimed  King  of  Norway  by  the  Thing.  Ibid.  II.  vii. 
92  Thejudges  wentout  to  try  the  causes. . .  It  was  the  greatest 
suit  of  which  notice  had  been  given  for  that  Thing. 

trans/.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  3  Oct.  n/i  This  morning. .the 
twenty -eighth  Church  Congress  began  work...  Those  who 
remember.. the  third  Congress,  .are  remarking  how  the 
great  Thing  of  the  Church-folk  has  grown  in  popularity. 

||  2.  (See  quot.) 

1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  I.  iii.  §  26  Iceland  is  divided  into 
four  uordun£*[ONv#w2;/«£Yjr]or  quarters...  Each  fiordung 


merry  ,  or  that  stupid,  aog,  wuar-a  ye-ciui.um  .  *eyw  *~ 
CARROLL'  Hunting  of  S  nark  I.  ix,  He  would  answer.  .To 
'  What-you-may-call-um?'  or  '  What-was-his-uame  I  But 
especially'Thingum-a-jig!'  1889  Century  Mag.  Apr.  913/1 
He  got  thercritter  propped  up  an'  ther  thingermajig  stropped 
on  ter  'im.  1901  ELIZ.  L.  BANKS  Newspaper  Girl  149,  I 
would  drive  through  Hyde  Park  in  a  victoria,,  .and  every 
body  would  say,  '  There  goes  the  editress  of  the  Thmgymy- 
gig  Magazine  !' 

Thingumbob  (pi-nsmb^b).  colloq.  Also  8-9 
thing(-)em(-)bob,  9  thing'em  bob,  thingamo- 
bob,  thingumebob.  [Arbitrary  extension  of 
prec.,  the  last  syllable  now  meaningless.]  =  next. 

i7«i  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  ii,  In  a  laced  doublet  and  thinguin. 
bobs  at  the  wrists.  1778  Miss  BURNEY  Evelina  (1791)  II. 
vvxvii  240  Pray,  is  one  Miss  Anville  in  any  of  them  thing- 
em'bobs?  1788  BENTHAM  Men:.  *  CV.rr.Wks.  1843  X.  181 
One  is  composed  of  the  thingumbobs  called  Cinq-foils,  which 
you  will  find  in  your  seal.  1831  I.YTION  Eugene  A.  \.  u,  A 
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lonely  grey  house  with  a  thingumebob  at  the  top  ;  a  serva- 
tory  theycall  it.  1870  MissBRlDG.MAN  Rob.  Lynne  11. v.  107 
We're  going  to  try  him  for  thingamobob — bigamy. 

Thingummy  (pi'rjami).  colloq.  AlsoSthing- 
o-me,  thing-o'-me,  9  thing-o-my,  thingamy, 
-ammy^-ummie.-umy.  [f.TaiNGUM  +  -Y  (?dim.).] 
Used  (in  undignified  speech)  to  indicate  vaguely  a 
thing  (or  person)  of  which  the  speaker  cannot 
at  the  moment  recall  the  name,  or  which  he  is  at 
a  loss  or  does  not  care  to  specify  precisely ;  a  '  what- 
you-may-call-it '. 

1796  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Camilla  111.  259  Poor  miss  thing- 
o'-me's  hat  is  spoilt  already.  1803  KESSENDEN  Terr.  Tractor. 
iv.  (ed.  2)  174  note,  The  little  whalebone  thingamy  which 
the  Duke  of  Queensbury  run  at  New  Market.  1807  W. 
IRVING  Salinag.  (1824)  38,  I  mean  only  to  tune  up  those 
little  thing-o-mys,  who  represent  nobody  but  themselves. 
1819  '  R.  RABELAIS  '  Abeillardfi  Iteloisa  101  A  passport  to  a 
brilliant  court  Where  all  great  thingummies  resort.  i86z 
THACKERAY  Philip  viii,  What  a  bloated  aristocrat  Thingamy 
has  become  !  1904  Times  n  Jan.  12/2  Mr.  So-and-so  has.. 
'  entrusted  '  its  little  carcase  to  Mr.  Thingummy,  birdstuffer. 

t  Thi'n-gut.  Now  Obs.  or  vulgar,  [f.  THIN  a. 
+  GUT  sb.~\  One  who  has  a  thin  body ;  a  lean 
slarved-looking  person  ;  a  starveling. 

1602  .MIDDLE! ON  Blurt,  Master  Conslable\.\\, Siirah  thin- 
gut,  what's  thy  name  V    1607  ROWLANDS  Diog.  Lantli.  6  'Tis 
Mounsieur  Vsury,  what  a  leane  lanke  thin-gut  it  is.     1631 
MASSINGEK  Believe  as  You  List  in.  ii,  Does  it  soe,  you 
thinnegut  ?  Thou  thinge  without  moysture. 
So  f  Thi'n-gu'tted  a.,  thin-bodied,  lank,  lean. 
i6zs  MASSINGER  New  Way  \.  ii,  I  am  out  of  charity  With 
none  so   much  as   the  thin-gutted  squire.     1735  R.  GALE 
in  Mem.  W.  Stukeley  (Surtees)  111.  in  A  thin-gutted  dog, 
like  a  grey.hound.     1746  FRANCIS   tr.  Hor.,  Sat.  I.  v.  93 
Methinks,  a  single  Pound  of  Bread  a  day  Might  such  a  sleek 
thin-gutted  Rogue  content. 
Thingy :  see  after  THING  sl>.1 
fThi-nhead.  Obs.  rare-",    [t.  THIN  a.  +  -hede, 
-HEAD.]   -  THINNESS. 

i  1440  Promp.  Po.rv.  491/1  Thynnesse,  or  thynhede  of 
licurys,  as  ale,  water,  and  ober  lyke,  tetinitas. 

t  Think,  f.1  Obs.  (exc.  in  METHIXKS,  q.  v.) 
Forms:  see  below.  \Q)L. fyiic(e)aii,  fai/ile, gepii/it 
=  OS.  thunkian,  thfihla  (Uu.  dunkeif),  OHG.  dun- 
chan,  d&hta  ^MHG.  dtitiken,  G.  diinken,  dauchtc), 
ON.  fo'Mja,  fdtla  (;.—*]>uykja,  *J>i'ttita)  (Sw.  tycka, 
Da.  tykkes),<^o&.]>ugkjaii,puhta,  :-OTeut.  *put}k- 
jan,  *fu>jxla.  to  seem,  appear.  Although  in  Gothic 
and  all  the  Teutonic  langs.  frutikjan  is  inflected  as 
a  weak  verb,  with  forms  parallel  to  those  of  fatjkjan 
(THINK  v.-~),  it  is  generally  held  to  have  been 
originally  a  strong  vb.,  the  present  stem  of  which 
was  formed  with  -ja  suffix,  like  'ligjan,  *sitjan, 
etc.,  on  the  weak  grade  of  an  original  ablaut  series 
*fiyk-,  *i>a<}k-,  *ptiijk-  (see  THINK  v?),  which 
subseq.  passed  into  the  first  class  of  weak  vbs.  ^cf. 
br&kjaii,  briikte,  bugjan,  bauhte,  etc.).  In  OE.,  as 
in  the  cognate  langs.,  the  forms  of  this  vb.  and 
THINK  v.-  remained  quite  distinct;  but  in  ME., 
owing  to  the  fact  that  both/jw-  and  fenc-  gave 
ME.  pink-,  and  both  pi'i/it  and  foht  appeared  in 
ME.  as  jxmjt,  thought,  they  became  confused  and 
finally  fell  together.  The  contiguity  of  sense  also 
helped :  see  THINK  v.-] 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

I.  Inf.  and  Pres.  t.  a.   i  pyncan,  -cean ;   yd 
pers.  sing,  i  flyncep,  Uyuep,  4  thunceth(;V) ;  3 
bunob  (punb). 

a8oo  CYNEWULK  Elenc  541  (Gr.)  Do  swa  be  bynce.  £897 
K.  /KLI-RED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxxvi.  255  Hwelc  wite  sceal 
us  oonne  to  hefis  oyncan  [v.  r.  oynccan]?  a 1250  Owl  * 
NiglU.  1592  Ek  steape  hire  buntflP  a  mlle-  '*•*  l649  Wc 
[junch,  1672  buncb  [Jesus  MS.  binkb]. 

P.  i  pinean,  Jjincean,  3-5  pinkie,  4  pynke, 
thine,  4-6  thynk(e,  4-7  thinke,  5  thynek,  6 
thinoke,  4-6  (7-9  arch,  in  MKTHINKS)  think ; 
yd  pers.  sing.  \  pinp,  1-3  pincp,  3  pinkj),  4 
thinkt ;  3  (Orm.)  pinnkepp. 

c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxiii.  §  2  jif  he  hme  bonne  bcsit, 
bonne  bincft  him  baet  he  naebbe  yenoj.  c  vxaSax.  LeccM. 

II.  74  Swa  micel  swa  be  bince.    tizoo  ORMIN  11807  Ne 
binnke  ?uw  nan  wunnderr.     c  1325  -V^W1  J*)"* 
pouh  be    binke,  hit  greue  be.     .1350    Ml.  Palerne   384 
Lordes\  lustenej.  her-to,  ?if  3ou  lef  bmkes.     13 .  -  Cursor  M. 
18966  (Giitl.)  Gret  selcuth  here-of  thmces  vus.     Ibid.  2602 
(Kairf.)  Me  walde  bmk  bat  hit  ware  myne.     a  1400  HYLTON 
Scala  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  '•  ***'v>  Hym  slla"  ll;5'"k= 
that  his  synnes  are.. so  fowle.     c  1400  MAUNDEV.   (1839) 
xxvii    278   panne  wolde  hem  thinken  gretter  delyt.     1531 
Dial,  on  Laws  Eng.  1.  xxix.  70  It  thynketh  more  resonable. 


±Jliil.  on  i^wti/J  j~.ng,  i.  AAirt.   /•*•   -  -  —j — - 

1577  HARRISON  England  u.  i.  (1877)  i.  18  Adding  what  him 
th'nketh  good  of  his  owne  knowledge.  . 

Irree  13. .  Cursor  M.  225  (Cott.)  Notful  me  thine  it  ware 
toman.  Ibid.  16389  Selcuth  vs  thine  o  be.  c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.)  xxi.  96  pis  think  me  ane  of  be  _Erettest  mcruaijes. 


be  rightly  scande. 

•y.  2-3  pinohe(n,  2-4  punche(n ;  3  peuohe(n, 
4  thyncha(n. 

t  H7S  Lamb.  Horn.  33  Nalde  hit  be  binchen  na  mare  bute 
[etc.].  Ibid.  35  5et  hit  wald  me  bunchen  bet  softeste  befl. . 
bat  ic  efre  ibad.  Ibid.  69  pet  bunchei  gode  swi3c  god. 
a  i»o  Moral  Ode  6:  EiSer  to  lutel  and  to  muchel  seal 
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bunchen  \v.  r.  J?unche]  uft  bom  baj>e.  c  1230  f/ali  Klcid.  7 
Tab  hit  Jiunche  o3re  men  Jjat  ha  drehen  harde.  c  1250  A 
Intel  sath  Sermutt  80  in  O.  E,  Alisc,  190  An  cue  to  go  mid 
him  Ne  J>unchet  [v.r.  )?inchej>]  hire  no  scheme.  1:1300 
/farrow.  Hell  (Harl.  MS.)  140  Me  ^unchej>  lie  is  a  coward. 
1399  Pol.  Poetiis  (Rolls)  I.  397,  1  say  ffor  my  self,  and  schewe, 
as  me  thynchith, 

5.  3-4  penke  (n,  4-5  thenke'n,  5  thenck  ;  yd 
pers.  sing.  4  thenkth.  (Belonging  in  form  to 
THINK  v2) 

^»33a  [see  B.  3].  c  1374  CHAUCER  Anel.  $  Arc.  105  But 
no  thing  thenkith  J?e  fals  as  doth  the  trewe.  1390  (.iowr.it 
Conf.  II.  8  So  that  him  thenketh  of  a  day  A  thousaixl  yer, 
til  he  mai  se  The  visage  of  Penolope.  1419  in  Proc,  Privy 
Council  (1834)  II.  247  pus  us  thenki)?  J>er  was  grete 
negligence  in  sum  persone. 

«.  %rd  pers.  sing.  3-4  pingjj,  4  thingth  ;  5 
thyngyt  ;  thing. 

a  1300  Fragtn,  Pop,  Sc.  (Wright)  96  The  sonne  is  more 
than  the  mone,  ..The  mone  thingth  the  more,  for  heo  so  ne^ 
ous  is.  1340  Ayenb.  166  Suo  dede  f>e  martires  ase  hit  bing|j 
inehare  hue.  c  1420  Antnrs  of  Arth.  xxv,  Vs  thing  \v.r. 
thynke]  a  masse  als  squete,  As  any  spyce  that  euyr 
thou  etc. 

2.  Pa.t.  a.  1-3  Jmhte,  3  pu5te,"5hu3te,  (Orm.) 
puhhte,  4  pu5t,  5  thught. 

a  800  CYNF.WULF  Christ  1424  Lytel  ^uhte  is  leoda  bearnum. 
c  i»oo  Trin,  Coll.  Hem.  119  Hit  ^uhte  here  ech  sunderlepes 
bat  it  was  Ms  landes  speche.  c  1200  ORMIN  15324  Itt  himm 
puhhte  swibe  god.  c  1250  Death  186  in  0.  R.  Jlft'sc.  180 
Hit  bu^te  [:'.  r.  buhte]  be  ful  god.  c  1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  1849 
To  sen  de  wend  cihu^te  hire  god.  13..  Cursor  M.  750 
(Fairf.)  If  ham  gode  bu^t  {t'.rr.  thoght,  f>ou:jt]. 

ft.  3  pohte,  3-4  po3te,  3-5  pou3te,  4  tho^te, 
po^t,  poht,  thouht,  (pou^th),  4-5  pou3t,  thoght, 
4-6  Sc.  thocht,  5  thoghte,  tho;t,  powht,  ^V. 
thoucht,  5-7  (8-9  arch,  in  metJiotight}  thought  ; 
3-4  poute,  4  thout,  (thouth),  4-5  pout,  5  thowt. 
(Coinciding  in  form  with  THINK  v.~) 

c  1290  St.  Kenflm  123  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  348  Him  bou}te 
he  clam  op-on  bat  treo.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  19040  (Edin.) 
par  of  to  don  quat  taim  god  bo^te  [C,  C.  thosht,  L.  tho^t, 
Tr.  bou^t].  Ibid.  1339  (Cott.)  Him  thoght  \Gott.  thout,  F. 
bo^t,  Tr.  bou^te]  ..pat  to  be  sky  it  r.ight  be  toppe.  13.. 
K.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  562  Hard  hit  hym  bo^t.  1375  BARBOUR 
firttce  \.  79  pis  ordynance  baim  thocht  be  best.  1:1430 
Hymns  Virg.  83  Al  bat  y  dide,  it  boujte  me  swete.  1513 
DOUGLAS  sKaeis  xi.  vi.  15  The  God  d  is  wraik,  hym  thocht, 
Schew  that  by  fait  Ene  was  thiddir  brocht.  1632  HOLLAND 
Cyntpmdia  205  Him  thought  that  one  came  unto  him. 
B.  Signification,  intr.  To  seem,  to  appear. 

1.  With  expressed  subject  (sometimes  it)  and 
complement  ;  often  also  with  dat.  pron. 

c888  K.  ALFRED  Boft/t.  xxxii.  §  2  Ponne  ne  cSuhte  he  him 
no  innon  swa  fae^er  swa  he  utan  buhte.  c  897  [see  A.  i  a]. 


fTJunncH  in  wars  r.ng.  in  rrancc  iKOiisj  11.  rm*  07 
Such  as  shall  think  unto  youre  lordship  necessarie  and 
sufficient.  01450  Le  Morte  Arth.  3829  That  lyffe  hym 
thought  no-thyng  longe. 

2.  Impersonal,  i.e.  without  expressed  subject,  or 
with  following  clause  as  implicit  subject :  It  seems. 
(Always  with  dat.  pron.,  »«,  him,  her,  etc.) 

After  £-1300  sometimes  Irreg.  put  into  the  person  or  number 
of  the  dative  pron.,  by  confusion  with  THINK  v.z:  thus  me 
t/tint,  for  methinks,  after  /  think.  Cf.  A.  i  ft.  irreg. 

a.  With  complement,  as  in  i;  also  with  follow 
ing  inf.  clause  as  implicit  subject. 

AVtfww£/"i74Spince5him  tolytel  baethe  lange  heold,  c888 
K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xiv.  §  2  Ac  bincS  him  sen°S  on  bam  be 
hi  binnan  heora  segenre  hyde  habbafl.  ci2oo  ORMIN  ^030 
5iff  himm  binnkebji  god,  he  majj  pe  ^ifenn  heofTness  blisse. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  636  (Cott.)  par  for  thoght  bam  ben  nn 
scham.  Ibid.  868  Vs  thoght  scam  be  to  bide,  c  1425  Ibid. 
16827  (I-aud)  Dothe  hym  doune  as  you  thenckyth  be^t. 
c  1460  Totvneley  Myst.  \\.  158  Cry  on,  cry,  whyls  the  thynk 
good,  c  1520  BARCLAY  Jugnrth  (1557)  28  b,  Whan  he  had . . 
such  compani  as  him  thought  competent  for  an  army.  1556 
Aurelio  4-  I  sab.  (1608)  D  iv,  Take  that  nombre  of  men  and 
women  as  shall  thineke  you  goode. 

b.  Followed  by  a  sb.   clause  (constituting  the 
logical   subject),   or   parenthetic.     See    also    ME- 

THINKS. 

c888  K.  /KI.FRED  Boeth.  xxix.  §  i  Him  selfum  ftlncS  bxt 
be  nscnne  nzbbe.  c  taoo  ORMIN  10299  Hemm  bubble  ^att 
he  mihhte  ben  Helysew  be  profete.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls> 
7597  To  bete  bulke  robbene,  bat  him  po^te  he  adde  ydo. 
f  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  100  Hym  thoughte  bat  his  herte 
wolde  breke.  1:1470  HF.NRY  Wallace,  v.  998  Say  quhat  ye 
will,  this  is  the  best,  think  me.  1530  TINDALE  Pract. 
Prelates  I  vij,  The  maryage  of  the  brother  with  the  sister 
is  not  so  greuouse  agenst  the  lawe  of  nature  (thinketh  me) 
as  the  degrees  aboue  rehersed.  1635  HEY  WOOD  Hierarch. 
iv.  198  Him  thought  that  in  his  depth  of  sleepe  he  saw  A 
Souldier  arm'd. 

c.  With   adverb   (as,    Jiwf   so,   thns\   usually 
representing  a  clause. 

[Bf<nuttlfi$4\  je  feor  hafaS  f<ehoe  gestaeled  bxs  be  bincean 
maes  begne  monesum.!  r  1000  Ags.  Gosj>.  Matt.  xxi.  28 
Hu  {niic<5  eow?  rt  1300  Cursor  M.  639  (Cott.)  'Adam',  he 
said.  '  how  thinkt  [z'.rr.  thinkcs,  binkep]  be,  In  bis  stede  es 
fair  to  be? '  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  It',  Prol.  248  Therfore 
may  I  seyn,  as  thynketh  me,  This  songe  In  preysyng  of  this 
lady  fre.  c  1440  Alphabet  <if  Talcs  175  \Ve  hard  a  gretc 
uoy-ie  tif  armyd  men,  ft  as  v*t  thoght,  of  harnessid  hors. 


1570-6  LAMBARDI-:  rcrainb.  Kent  (1826)  333  The  which  may 
(as  me  thinketh)  be  broken  in-to  foure  severall  portions. 

3.  Phr.  Think  long,  to  seem  long,  to  be  weari 
some  (to  one)  :  cf.  THINK  v?  IDC. 

a  1000  Boetk.  Metr.  x.  66  peah  hit  lang  Since,  nzoo 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  183  Hire  punched  lang,  J)at  hie  on  him 
bileueS.  £1330  Assump.  I'ifg.  (B.M.MS.)  121  Alle  him 
|>enkej>  swij?e  longe  Til  f>ou  comest  hem  amonge.  c  1430 
Hymns  Virg.  9/49  After  his  loue  me  }>enkij>  long. 

Think  (birjk),  z».2  pn-  1.  and  pple.  thought 
()>fJt).  Forms:  see  below.  \Q&.p(nc(e)an,]>6hU, 
\ff\p6ht,  =  OFris.  thinka  (WFris.  linkje,  time); 
OS.  thpikian,  thahta  (J)n.,  LG.  denken^,  OHG. 
d^nchen,  dahta  (MHG.,  Uer.  denken,dathte),  ON. 
fckkja,  Jtdlta  (*fayfya,  *fdhta),  (Sw.  tanka,  Da. 
ttenka),  Goth,  fagkjan,  f>ahta  (:—*J>atj\la).  In 
I  form,  a  factitive  vb.  f.  fiatjl:-,  strong  grade  of  ablant 
series  }>ii)li-,fatjk-,futjl:-  :—  pre-Teut.  "teng-,  "long-, 
*tng-  :  cf.  THINK  z'.1  The  original  meaning  may 
thus  have  been  '  to  cause  (something)  to  seem  or 
appear  (to  oneself)  '.  In  ME.,  feat  (as  was  normal 
with  the  groups  -eng,  -etik)  became  fink,  with  the 
result  of  confusing  this  in  the  present  stem  with  the 
prec.  vb.,  of  which  the  pa.  t.  Jtn/ite  was  also  from 
13th  c.  written  )x>ughte,  t!ioug/it(c,  so  that  the  forms 
of  the  two  verbs  became  completely  identical.  The 
practical  equivalence  of  sense  between  me  thinks, 
him  thought,  etc.,  and  f  think,  he  thought,  etc.,  also 
contributed  to  this  result,  there  being  no  difference 
of  import  between  'such  compani  as  him  thought 
[  =  OE.  him  Jn'i/i/e}  competent  '  (see  THINK  -*.1 
B.  2  a)  and  '  such  company  as  he  thought  [  =  OK.  he 
pjhte\  competent  '.] 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

1.  Inf.  and  Pres.  t.    a.   t  Jjencan,  2  pence,  2-4 
Jjenken,  (3  Orm.  pennkenn,1S3nke(n,  4  pengke;, 
4-5  penke,  thenke,  penk,  4-5  thenk. 

c888  Hwffit  he  benco  [see  1!.  i).  ?<i  noo  O.  P..  Citron,  an. 
095  (MS.  F)  Nan  niann  ne  mihte  6encan  enibe  naht  elles 
butan.  a  1175  pence  [see  13.  3  b].  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn. 
49  pe  man  be..ne  benc3  no  bing.  ;•  1250  Gen.  fy  IL.V.  2072 
Of  me  flu  ohenke  oan  it  sal  ben.  Ibid.  3563  And  ?enk, 
louerd,  quat  ben  bi-foren  Abram,  and  ysaac,  and  iacol) 
sworen.  c  1290  St.  Gregory  50  in  .9.  F.ng.  Leg.  I.  357  pim 
bencst..with  bi  conseil  al  rome  to  bi-traise.  1382  Thenk 
[see  B.  2].  c  1440  rrolnp.  j'ar;'.  450  2  Thenkyn,  cpgito. 

0.  2-3  penchen,  3-4  penche,  4  thenche. 

c  1175  Lamb,  flour.  61  pet  we  ne  benchen  ufel  to  don, 
c  1200  Moral  Oii?  118  (Trin.  Coll.  MS.)  He  sal  hit  bcnche 
banne.  c  1205,  c  1275  pench,  binche  [see  B.  2b(M].  c  1330 
Arth.  iV  Merl.  (Kolbing)  6534  Eten  &  drink  men  schal  on 
benche  And  after  mete  in  chaumber  benche.  c  1386  Thenche 
[see  B.  4], 

y.  4  pink-,  pine-,  thine-,  4-5  pinke,  5  pynke  ; 
4-6  thynk,  thynke,  (thineke),  4-7  tbinke, 
i  thinck,  6  thyneke),  4-  think. 

13.  .Cursor  I\f.  14187  (Cott.)  Sir  quat  thmckes  bou?  Ibid. 
21630  (Edin.)  Mar.  .Than  ani  man  mai  bine  {Cott.  thing]  in 
tho}t.  a  1340  HAMPOLF.  Psalter  cxlv.  i  pe  purere  part  of 
mannys  saule,  bat  thynkis  be  wisdom  of  god  .  c  1425  Rug. 
Cona.  Irel.  22  Other,  that  wors  is.  .vs  tynken  vndo  that  god 
shild.  1553  HUI.OF.T,  Thyneke  often,  reputo,  as.  1648  tr. 
Sfnault's  Paraphr.  job  360  To  thinke  .  .  on  their  domesticke 
afiaires.  1653  Thinck  [see  B.  2  b  {£)]. 
5.  3-4  imper.  peng,  4  inf.  thing. 

a  1275  Prop,  sEl/red  518  in  O.  E.  Misc.  133  Ne  beng 
bu  neuere  bi  lif.  13  ..  Thing  [see  y].  a  1400  peng  [see 
B.  Sa). 

2.  Pa.  t.  i-4«-,]>6hte,  3  po^te,  (]jochte,boute, 
Jrahte,   Orm.    pohhte),   3-5   poujte,   pou;t,   4 
pouhte,  Jxmghte,   pojt,   poght,   (pout,   pu^t), 
tho}te,  tho}t,  thou^te,  Sc.  thowoht,  4-5  bought, 
Sc.  thoucht,  4-6  1  hoght,  4-  Sc.  thocht,  5  J>ow}t(e, 
(powjth),     thoujt,    thowght(e,     (thught),    6 
thoughte,  (dial.  8-9  thoft,  9  thowt),  4-  thought. 

971  Dohte  [see  B.  2bJ.  c  1200  ORMIN  7312  Herode.. 
bonhte  bohh  to  cwellenn  himm.  c  1205  LAY.  1255  He  boute 
[c  1275  bohte]  of  his  swefne.  Ibid.  24rgo  puhte  [see  B.  10). 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2652  Hengist  bo^te  be  king  &  is 
bytraye.  13.  .  Cursor  AT.  3352(Cott.)He.  .thoght  on  thing  he 
had  to  done.  Ibid.  2039  (Fairf.)  pe  jonger  brober  bu^t  ful 
wa.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  855  Sche  pout  broly  in  herte  bat 
leuer  hire  were.  13  .  .  Gav>.  ft  Gr.  Knt.  848  Wei  hym  semed 
for  sobe,  as  be  segge  bu^t.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  iii. 
(Andreas)  928  Fore-pi  I  thowcht  Iwald  nocht  dwell.  1375 
BARROUR  Brnce  n.  69  He  Thoucht  that  suld  pass  ane  otnir 
way.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3189  Fele  of  be  folke  febnll  it 
thuKhten.  1450  W.  LOMNER  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  (1880)  4 
He  thowghte  he  was  desseyvyd.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot. 
(Rolls)  1.  90  Tha  thocht  it  greit  folie.  1604  £.  G[RIMSTONK] 
D'Acostas  Hist.  Indies  in.  ix.  146,  1  thought  good  to  speak 
this.  1749  FIELDING  Tout  Jones  vn.  xiii,  I  thoft  he  had 
lk.-en  an  officer  himself.  1864  MRS.  I.I.OYD  Ladies  Pole.  102 
I  thoft,  if  so  be  you  would  be  so  handsome  as  to  spake  a 
word  for  me.  1864  TESNVSON  Norther*  Fanner,  Old  Style 
v,  1  niver  knaw'd  whot  a  me:tn'd  but  I  thowt  a  'ad  sumniat 
to  saiiy. 

3.  Pa.pple.     3  ipoht,  -e,  (ypout),  poht,  (Orm. 
pohht),  3-4  ipo;t,  4  i-pou^t,  ypoujt,  i-thought, 
po^t,   -e,    poujte,    Sc.    thowcht,  thocht,    4-5 
thoght,   5    poiqt.    pought,    5-6   thowght,   6-7 
.Vc.  thocht(e,  7  thoughte,  (5-9  dial,  thoft(e),  5- 
thought. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  7  1  Ure  ateliche  shines  be  we  hauen 
dun  ;md  queSen  and  boht.  i  1200  ORMIN  2364  Wei  haffde 
bohht  to  libbenn.  c  1205  LAV.  13468  pat  he  hxfde  iboht 


aer.     13.,  Cursor  M.  20092  (Edin.)  Quat  hauii  tu  bo^te 
[».n   thoght]?     ^1330  Arth.  4-   iMcrt.   513   Ich  hatie  y. 

eu}t.      c  1375  Sc.  Leg.   Saints   ii.   (Paulus)    380    To  do 
,  hnfe  I  thowcht.     Ibid.  \.(Mat/tou)  135  As  men..  thocht 
d.     1377  LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  xin.  268  pis  wil  be  bou^te  longe 
1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  i.  ii.  (Skeat)  1.  162  If  I  coud  haue 
made  chere  to  one,  and  ithought  an  other.     1482  (^rd.  Gild 
'    Exeter  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  314  To  have  a  sustenans.  .as 
cane   be  thofte  ..  resounabyll.      1560  DAUS  tr,   Sleidatif's 
Comni.  276  This  was  thought  to  be  done  for  this  intent. 

B.  Signification.     I.  To  conceive  in  the  mind, 
i   exercise  the  mind,  etc. 

1.    trans.    To   form   in   the   mind,   conceive   (a 
thought,   etc.)  ;  to  have  in  the  mind  as  a  notion, 
i   an  idea,  etc.  ;  to  do  in  the  way  of  mental  action. 
'    a.  with  simple  obj.  (sb.  or  pron.). 

c888  K.  ALFRED  y?(vM.  xxxlx.  Sgpeahhwamseseon^itan 

hwjEt  oAer  do,  he  ne  maes  witan  nwaet  he  benco.     a  1200 

I    Moral  Ode  79  He  wat  wet  benke3  and  hwet  dod  alle  quike 

I    wihte.     13..  Cursor  M.  27101  (Cott.)  Vr  thoghtes  ar  bai  be 

I    thoght.     <  1400  Rom.  Rose  2541  They  in  herte  cunnc  thenkf 

a  thing  And  seyn  another,  in  hir  speking.     1/1548  HAM 

Chron.^    Etfw,    /I'  224   Whatsoeuer   he    thought    in    his 

Imaginacion.     1596  SHAKS.  Meir/i.  I',  it.  vii.  50  To  thinker 

so  base  a  thought.     1651  Hounrs  Leriath,  \\.  xxx.  180  Any 

man  that  sees  what  I  am  doing,  may  easily  perceive  what  1 

think.     1871  SMILES  Chnrac.  i.  (1876)22  They  think  great 

thoughts.     1895  Corn/i.  Mag.  Mar.  303  Don't  begin  to  think 

i    hard  things  now. 

b.  with  a  direct  statement,  question,  or  excla 
mation  as  obj.     (For  constructions  with   indirect 
statement,  etc.,  see  2  b,  4  a,  5  a,  S  n,  9.) 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  21  p.-ct  maj^  beon  b;et  sume  men  bencau 

i    op(?e  cweban,  '  hu  nia:^  ic  secau  J>aet  gastlice  leoht  [etc.]?  ' 

!    ci386CitAUCF.R  Man  of  Laws  T.  939  Par  fay,  thoghte  he, 

fantome  is  in  mynheed.   ci^oGestn  Rom.  xxxi.  112  (Harl. 

j     MS.)  And  he  thought  to  him  selfe  'how  may  this  be..?' 

1611   BIHI.K  2  Kings  v.  ii,  I  thought,    He  will  surely  come 

\    put  to  me.     1634  Mil.  i  os  Counts  5660  poor  haple^  Night- 

j     ingale  thought  I.    1692  BESTLEV  Confut.  Atheism  in.  (169^ 

16  If  any  one  shall  think  with  himself,  How  then  can  ;uiy 

thing  live  in  Mercury  and  Saturn  ?     1852  TFXNYSON-  .I//,/-  ;  v 

Dan,  93  My  mother  thought,  What  ails  the  boy?     1842  — 

Dora  4  He.,  often  thought,  'I'll  make  them  man  and  \\  if.-  '. 

c.  To  conceive,  feel  (some  emotiorj)  :    as,  -|  to 
think  wonder  (fer/y]t  to  wonder  (ofis.)  ;  to  think 
scorn  (of,  or  to  do  something),  to  scorn  (ajr/i^  ;  lo 
think  shame,  to  be  ashamed  (now  dial.\     Sec  al-M 
SCORN  sb.  4,  SHAME  sl>. 

a  1300  Cursor  .I/.  10601  (Cott.)  Hir  freimles  .  .Thoght  ft.  ill 

•  hou  sco  bider  wan.  c  1425  /:«AT.  Conq.  Ircl.  16  Many  hadden 
gret  enuy,  and  mych  wonder  toght  of  Robert  de  barr.  c  1430 
[see  SCORN  j^.  4],  ^1440  Alphabet  of  'Tales  85  When  be  preste 
hard  J>is,  onone  he  thoght  shame,  a  1533  Ln.  BERNKHS  Ii  '  noti 
Ixxxiii.  259  He  thinkes  scorne  to  speketo  me.  1681  K.  Ksox 
Hist.  Ceyton  49  These  gifts..  he  thinks  scorn  to  receive. 
a  1791  (IHOSR  Olio  (1796)  108  He  ought  to  think  shame  of 
himself  for  such  treatment.  1886  STEVFNSON'  Kidnapped  i, 
Can  you  forget..  old  friends..  ?  Fie,  fie;  think  shame  ! 
1  2.  (with  simple  obj.)  To  meditate  on,  turn 

i    over  in  the  mind,  ponder  over,  consider.    Obs. 

.1000  ASS.  Ps.  (Th.)  cxvili.  (cxix.]  117  And  ic  bine  soft- 

I    fjestnysse  symble  bence.     c  1200  HI  oral  Ode  118  iTrin,  Coll. 

|  MS.)  Al  bat  a  fri  man  haued  idon..he  sal  hit  benche  banne. 
a  1300  Ji,  E.  Psalter  i.  2  And  his  lagh  bincke  he  night  and 
ilai.  13..  Cursor  M.  24064  (Colt.),  I  thine  it  euei  and  ai. 
1382  WVCI.IF  i  Tim.  iv.  15  Thenk  thou  thes  thingis.  1486 
Bk.  St.  Albans  e  ij  b,  Thynke  "hat  1  say  my  sonne  ny-ht 

;    and  day.     1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  ii.  ii.  33  These  deeds  IIIUM  nut 

1     be  thought  After  these  wayes. 

b.  with   indirect  question  as  obj.  :  (For  con^-t. 

!    with  direct  question  see  i  b.)     (a]  in  reference  to 

|    a  fact  or  possibility. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  7  Maria..  "Sohte  hwa?t  seo  halettune; 
ware,  a  1300  Cursor^  M.  1323  (Cott.)  Seth  bigan  to  thine 

:    for-qui,  pat  bis   tre  bi-com  sua  dri.      1881   TROLI.OPR   /''. 

j  Wortles  School  v.  iv,  Mrs.  Wortle  began  to  think  whether 
the  visitor  could  have  known  of  her  intended  absence. 

(b}  In  reference  to  something  to  be  done,  with 
implication  of  puqx>se  or  design.     (Cf.  ^,  8.) 
971  Blickl,  Horn.  241  And  hie  bohton  hu  hie  hme  acwell.in 

i  meahton.  c  1205  LAV.  8555  And  bench  [c  1275  binche]  mid 
wulche  deden  pu  miht  werien  bine  leoden.  ci386CHAUCKK 
Melib.  F  761  Thinkinge  how  she  myghte  brynge  this  nede 

i    vnto  a  good  conclusion.     1474  CAXTON  Ches&e\\.  vu'i.  (1883) 

I  184  Het>egan  to  thynke  in  what  maner  hemyght  escape  the 
deth.  1653  HOLCROFT  Procopius  i.  10  Thinck  Sir  !  how  you 

i  may  avenge  us  and  the  Persians.  1778  Miss  BURNRV 
Evelina  (1791)  I.  xxxiii.  178  A-thinking  what  he  should  do. 

!    Mod,  I  am  thinking  what  to  do  next. 

O.  To  have  one's  thoughts  full  of,  imbued  with, 
or  influenced  by;  to  think  in  terms  of. 

1821  BYRON  Diary  29  Jan.,  They.,  think  and  dream  Dante. 
1859  Habits  Gd.  Site.  Pref.,  A  horse-dealer..  if  he  thinks 

|  nothing  but  horses,  he  cannot  be  good  society.  1865  KINGS- 
LEV  Herttv.  ii,  Unless  ihou  hast  been  drinking  beer  and 

j  thinking  beer.  1889  rail  M^all  G.  24  Oct.  7/2  The  present 
generation  of  Greeks  talks  French  but  thinks  German. 

3,  intr.  To  exercise  the  mind,  esp.  the  under 
standing,  in  any  active  way  ;  to  form  connected 
ideas  of  any  kind  ;  to  have,  or  make,  a  train  of 
ideas  pass  through  the  mind  ;  to  meditate,  cogitate. 

j    (The  most  general  verb  to  express  internal  mental 

1   activity,   excluding    mere    perception   of  external 

i    things  or  passive  reception  of  ideas.) 

Think  aloud:  to  express  one's  thoughts  by  audible  speech 
as  they  pa^s  through  the  mind. 

c  1000  .'Ki.FRic  Gen,  xxiv.  63  pe  code  ut  on  b;et  land  benc- 
ende.  c  1320  Cast.  Love  17  He  leue  vs  benche  and  worchen 
so,  pat  he  vs  schylde  from  vre  fo.  1382  \Vv<  LIF  i  Cor,  xiii. 
ii  Whanne  I  was  a  litil  child..  I  thou^te  as  a  litil  child. 
1552  Hi  i  OFT,  Thinke  much*-,  rej>uto.  1603  SHAKS.  .1/«n. 


THINK. 


Und  n.  i.  §  10  There  is  something  in  us,  that  has  a  Power 
to  think,  c  1714  POPE  Lett.  (1735)  I-  '5'  The  Freedom  I 
shall  use  in  this  Manner  of  Thinking  aloud.  1764  GOLDSM. 
Trav.  372  Those  who  think  must  govern  those  that  toil.  1864 
BOWEN  Logic  \.  10  To  think  is  to  make  clear  through  Con 
cepts  something  already  otherwise  represented  or  known  to 
consciousness. 

b.  with  about,  of,  (on,  upon  arch.),  over,  -\to 
(obs.  rare) :  To  exercise  the  mind  upon,  or  have 
the  mind  occupied  with ;  to  meditate  on  ;  to  con- 
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c  ujs  Pater  .Vaster  96  in  Lamb.  Horn.  59  He  walde  bet 
he  of  him  bohte.  a  1300  Cursor  At.  1860  (Cott.)  Our  lauerd 
ban  on  noe  thoght.  c  1400  Emare  951  The  eroperour.. 
Jwwjl  on  hys  synne ;  Of  hys  bowjtyr  Emare,  That  was  pulte 
yn-to  be  see.  aisjeTlNDALK  Declar.  Sacraments avjb.God 
.  .promysed  that  thei  shuld  be  thoght  vpon  before  the  lord 
yir  god  &  saued  fiom  their  enemies.  1552  HULOET,  Thynke 
vpon  me,  memento  met.  iSit  SHAKS.  lYint.  T.  IV.  ly.  547 


of  Polity  c.  14  Riht  is  bat  munecas.  .a  to  Code  bencan  and 
jeornlice  clypian.  c  1200  Vices  ft  Virt.  17  Ac  ou . .  noldest 
benchen  of  Sine  for[o)sioe.  a  1300  Fieri*  $  111.  32  Ac npni 
l>enchej>  al  on  ober.  1:1340  HAMPOLE  Prase  'Jr.  36  1  how 
may  . .  thynke  ouer  thi  synnes  be-fore  donne.  13.. 
Cursor  M.  15612  (Gutt.)  To  thine  apon  his  care,  a  1380 
Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  xxxi.v.  138  Nou  is  deb  a 
wonder  bing  And  grislich  for  to  benken  on.  a  1425  Cursor 
M  0977  (Trin.)  [She]  boujte  neuer  to  wicked  dede.  1477 
EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dicta  n  Think  &  loke  wele  vpon 
your  werkis  without  hasting  you.  1641  EVELYN  Diary 
2  Jan.,  Who  now  thought  of  nothing  but  the  pursuite  of 
vanity  1706  E.  WARU  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  100  It 
makes  him  think  upon  Pay-Day.  1782  Miss  HURNEY  Cecilia 
vm.  vi,  Think  of  it  well  ere  you  proceed.  1804-6  SVD.  SMITH 
Mar  P •kilos.  (1830)  89  He  began  thinking  about  lances. 
Mod.  I'll  think  over  the  matter,  and  let  you  know  my 
decision  in  a  day  or  two.  [Cf.  16.] 
4.  To  form  or  have  an  idea  of  (a  thing,  action,  or 
circumstance,  real  or  imaginary)  in  one's  mind ;  to 
imagine,  conceive,  fancy,  picture,  a.  trans,  with 
simple  obj.  or  obj.  cl. ;  also  absol.  in  colloq. 
phrases  only  think!  you  cant  think! 

c  1200  OKMIN  1761  Unnsejjenndlike  mare  inoh  pann  am} 
wihht  ma}}  bennkenn.     a,  1300  Cursor  M.  647  Es  nan.  .wit 
hen   mai   think,. .pe   mikel   ioy  bat   bam   es   lent.     1:1386 
CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  67  There  nas  no  man  so  wys  bat  koude 
thenche  So  gay  a  popelote,  or  swich  a  wenche.     1415  Rolls 
ofParlt.  IV. ^5/1  As  free,  .as  hert  may  thynk,  or  eyghmay 
see.     1590  SHAKS.  Mills.  ff.  \:  i.  431  Thinke  but  this.  .That    , 
you  haue  but  slumbred  heere.     1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Plnloi. 
viil.  (1701)  303/1  Thou  seest  not  what  thou  thinkst  before  thy 
eye.     1781  MME.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  8  Dec.,  You  can't  think    j 
how  I'm  encumbered  with  these  ruffles  !    1864  MRS.  CARLYLE    j 
Lett.  1 1 1.  220  Only  think  !  I  get  my  new  milk  again,  at  eight.    , 

b.  intr.  with  of  (on  obs.  or  arch.),  in  same 
sense.  (Often  imperative  in  colloq.  phrases.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  18802  (Cott.)  Quat  hert  mai  thine  o 
suilk  honur.  £1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxvii.  278  He  had., 
all  maner  of  foules  &  of  bestes  that  ony  man  myghte  thenke 
on.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  in.  v.  116  And  then  to  be  stopt 
in  like  a  strong  distillation  with  stinking  Cloathes,  that 
fretted  in  their  owne  grease :  thinke  of  that,  a  man  of  my 
Kidney;  thinke  of  that.  1653  WALTON  Angler  ii.  41  The 
gloves  of  an  Otter  are  the  best  fortification  for  your  hands 
against  wet  weather  that  can  be  thought  of.  1741  H. 
WALPOLE  Lett,  to  Mann  (1834)  I.  vi.  12  Do  hut  thmk  on  a 
duel  between  Winnington  and  Augustus  Townshend.  1841 
TFNNYSON  Locksley  Hall  73  Can  I  think  of  her  as  dead? 
1844  E.  FITZGERALD  Lett.  (1889)  I.  125  Think  of  the  roco- 
cocity  of  a  gentleman  studying  Seneca  in  the  middle  of 
February  1844  in  a  remarkably  damp  cottage.  1861  J. 
PYCROKT  Agony  Point  xlvi,  Think  of  me  ever  being  rich  ! 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  264  The  ancient  philosophers 
..thought  of  science  onlyas  pure  abstraction.  1883  J.  PAYN 
Talk  of  Town  I.  7  She  always  thought  of  him.  .as  a  very 
young  man. 

c.  trans,  with  simple  obj.  To  form  a  definite 
conception  of  (something  real)  by  a  conscious 
mental  act;  to  picture  in  one's  mind,  apprehend 
clearly,  cognize  (with  or  without  direct  perception). 

1864  BOWEN  Logic  i.  5  We ..  are  thus  enabled  to  think  the 
landscape  as  a  whole.  1885  J.  MARTINEAU  Types  Eth.  Tit. 
(ed.  2)  1.  i.  xi.  |  8.  212  When  you  think  this  equation  [sur- 
face  of  a  sphere  =  area  of  circle  of  twice  its  diameter].  1890 
\V. ) MIES  Print.  Psychol.  II.  xx.  203  We  think  the  ocean  as  a 
whole  by  multiplying  mentally  the  impression  we  get  at 
any  moment  when  at  sea. 

II.  To  call  to  mind,  take  into  consideration. 

6.  a.  trans,  (with  obj.  clause,  often  indirect 
interrogative)  :  To  call  to  mind  ;  to  consider,  re 
flect  upon ;  to  recollect,  remember,  bear  in  mind. 

c  io«o  Rule  St.  Benet  Ixiii.  (Logeman)  104  Ac  he  baince 
simle  bjet  he  be  eallum  his  domum  &  weorcum  be  his  is  to 
xildanne.  c  1230  Mali  Meid.  3,  &  maken  be  to  benchen 
hwuch  delit  were  brin.  a  1400  Pot.  Kel.  fr  L.  Poems  (1903) 
258  peng  wat  bou  art,  &  wat  bou  was.  1474  CAXTON  Chesse 
i.iii.  (1883)  15  Yf  thou  be  a  man  thinke  that  thou  shalt  dye. 
1605  SHAKS.  Macli.  n.  ii.  51,  I  am  afraid,  to  thinke  what  I 
haue  done.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  135  Fool,  not  to  think 
how  vain  Against  th'  Omnipotent  to  rise  in  Arms.  1818 
SHELLEY  Rosalind  ft  Helen  188  Helen  smiled.. To  think 
that  a  boy  as  fair  as  he.  .The  like  sweet  fancies  had  pursued. 

b.  intr.  To  consider  the  matter ;  to  reflect. 
Beowul/lys  K.%,  hwajbres  sceal  scearp  scyld-wisa  jescad 

witan  worda  &  worca  sebe  wel  benceo.  «  iSooCowrER  Inscr. 
Tomb  Hamilton  I  Pause  here,  and  think.  1841  TENNYSON 
Dora  27  Consider,  William  :  take  a  month  to  think.  1862 
E.  FITZGERALD  Lett.  (1889)!.  286, 1  somehow  fancy  a  line  of 
nonsense  will  catch  you  at  Ely:  and  yet,  now  I  come  to 
think,  you  will  have  left  Ely,  probably.  1910  G.  F.  HILL  in 
Archxologia  LXII.  140,  I  confess  that  had  I  come  across 
this  MS.  at  the  beginning  of  my  search,  I  should  have 
thought  twice  before  going  on. 

c.  intr.  with  of  (arch,  on,  upon),  or  inf. :  To 
call  to  mind,  remember,  bethink  oneself  (of),  hit 
upon  mentally.     (See  also  7  b.) 


iv,  There  is  a  small  concern  of  a  thousand  pounds  ;  I  hope 
you  think  on  it,  Sir.  1844  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Earl  Chatham 
(1887)  838  In  his  distress,  he  thought  on  Pitt.  Mod.  Did  you 
think  to  ask  him  how  his  father  is  1  No,  I  didn't  think  of  it. 

d.  intr.  with  on  (adv.),  To  remember.  NowoYa/. 
1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasm.  Colloq.  226, 1  much  wonder  that  now 

thou  thinkest  on  at  last  to  ask  me  that,  a  1800  PKGGE 
Suppl.  Grose,  Think  on,  think  of  it,  as  I  will  if  I  think  on. 
1828  Craven  Gloss.,  Think-on,  to  remember.  '  Be  sure  to 
mind  to  think-on '. 

e.  reft.  To  bethink  oneself,  rare. 

1556  A  iireliotffsab.  (1608)  G  j,  I  thinckes  me  never  the  lesse 
that  you  have  saide  an  exemple  of  the  peacock.  1890  W.  A. 
WALLACE  Only  a  Sister  325,  1  thought  me  at  last  of  the 
vestry  window. 

f.  To  think  better  of:  see  BETTER  adv.  6. 

6.  To  take  into  consideration,  have  regard  to, 
consider,  fa.  trans,  with  simple  obj.  Obs.  rare. 

CH7S  Lamb.  Horn.  15  pet  we  sculden  benchen  mi  jef  we 
weren  iseli.    1381  WYCLIF  Prov.  iii.  6  In  alle  thi  weies  thenc 
iS.tbenkeon]  hym.     £1450  tr.  De  linitatione  I.  xxiv.  32 

-.ike  no  binge  but  bi  soule  helbe;  charge  onely  bo  binges 

>at  longib  to  }>i  soule. 
b.  intr.  with  of,  arch,  on  (upon}. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  10435  (Cott.)  Qui  ne  wil  bou  on  bi  seluen 
thine,  pat  bou  wil  noif>er  ete  ne  drinc  ?  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr. 
Consc.  2652  And  whyles  he  lyffes.. Thynk  he  suld  ay  of  his 


profit.  1532  TINDALE  Expos.  Matt,  v^vii  vii.  ii.  89  If  thou 
repente . .  he  promyseth  that  he  will  not  thynke  on  thy  synnes.  ] 
'735  JOHNSON  Lola's  Abyssinia,  Descr.  xi.  112  Nothing  was 
thought  of,  but  how  to  save  ourselves,  and  the  little  goods 
we  had.  1827  SCOTT  Snrg.  Dan.  x,  'That  is  the  last 
matter  to  be  thought  on  ',  said  Hartley.  1873  JawmPme 
(ed.  2)  IV.  35  If.  .we  begin  by  thinking  of  ourselves  first, we 
are  easily  led  on  to  think  of  others. 

7.  To  bethink  oneself  of  something  in  the  way 
of  a  plan  or  purpose ;    to  find  out  or  hit  upon 
(a  way  to  do  something)  by  mental  effort ;  to  con-    I 
tiive,  devise,  plan,  plot.     (Cf.  think  out,  15.     See 
also  8.)     a.  trans,  with  simple  obj.  or  inf. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wacc  (Rolls)  1075  Brutus  by. 
boughtehymofqueintise:  Queyntise  bihouede  [?<.r.behoues] 
hym  nedly  benke,  pat  his  enemy  schold  waite  a  blenk.  1483 
CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  181  b/i  Thou  cursyd  wretche  now 
thynke  to  saue  thy  lyf.  1602  MAKSTON  Anioxiffl  RlD,  W. 
v,  Let's  thinke  a  plot.  1832  THACKEKAY  Esmond\.  ix,  It  was 
this  lady's  disposition  to  think  kindnesses,  .and  to  scheme 
benevolence. 

b.  intr.  with  of  (on,  upon,  obs.  or  arch.). 
1508  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  iv.  iv.  46  What  shall  be  done  with 
him  ?  What  is  your  plot  ?  Mist.  Pa.  That  likewise  haue 
we  thought  vpon.  1630  in  Picton  L'fool  Munic.  Rec.  (1883) 
I.  158  His  Majesty. .hath  thought  ol  a  way.  1699  LISTER 
Journ.  Paris  49  Tis . .  their  Misfortune  not  to  have  Thought 
of  an  Alphabet.  (11715  BURNET  O-mt  Time  (1766)  II.  31 
She  took  all  the  ways  she  could  think  on  to  rum  him. 
01774  GOLDSM.  Sun'.  Exp.  Philos.  (1776)  II.  121  Derham 
..was  the  first  who  thought  upon  this  method  of  measuring 
the  heights,  .by  the  barometer. 

8.  To  conceive  or  entertain  the  notion  of  doing 
something ;  to  meditate,  contemplate,  intend,  pur 
pose,  design,  mean, '  have  a  mind ',  '  have  thoughts 
(of) '.  In  early  use  often  not  distinguishable  from 
7  ;  in  later  use  mostly  denoting  an  imperfect, 
temporary,  or  ineffective  intention  :  cf.  THOUGHT  sb. 
3d.  a.  trans,  with  inf.  or  obj.  cl. 
Beewulf '1536  Swa  sceal  man  don  bonne  he  aet  guoe  Regan 


455  He..8o3te  he  wulde  him  Cordon.  1297  R.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  1181  lulius  be  emperour.  .bojte  to  sle  al  bat  folc. 
1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xi.  532  To  the  castell  thai  thoucht  to 
fair,  c  1400  Brut  xii.  16  Ferst  he  bougt  assaye  whiche  of 
ham  louede  him  most  and  best.  1535  COVERDALE  a  Chron. 
ii.  i  Salomon  thoughte  to  buylde  an  house  vnto  the  name 
of  the  Lorde.  1585  ABP.  WHITGIET  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men 
(Camden)  44  This  Paper.. which  I  had  thowght  to  have 
delivered  unto  you  my  self  yesterday.  1681  DRYDEN  Abs. 
ff  Achit.  510  With  them  joined  all  the  haranguers  of  the 
throng,  That  thought  to  get  preferment  by  the  tongue. 
1833  TENNYSON  Lady  Clara  V.  de  yere  i,  You  thought  to 
break  a  country  heart  For  pastime.  1878  T.  HARDY  Ret. 
Native  iv.  ii,  He.. thought  he  would  send  for  his  mother; 
and  then  he  thought  he  would  not. 

b.  trans.    With  simple  obj.  (usually  an  action). 
a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  221  Ne  yfel  to  bence,  ne  to  donne. 

c  1120  Bestiary  449  Wo  so  seie6  oSer  god,  &  oenkeo  luel 
on  his  mod,  Fox  he  is  &  fend  iwis.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4124 
To  stint  wald  he..pe  foly  bat  his  bre>er  thoght.  c  1320 
Cast.  Love  i  pat  good  benkeb,  good  may  do.  a  1430  Le 
Morte  Arth.  1655  How  in  an  Appelle  he  dede  the  galle 
And  hadde  it  thought  to  syr  gawayne.  1553  ASCHAM  in 
Lett  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  14  To  whom  yow  never  intended 
to  think  any  harm.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  i.  661  Peace  is 
despaird.  For  who  can  think  Submission?  1819  SHELLEY 
Ceiici  i.  i.  97  While  yet  Manhood  remained  to  act  the  thing 
I  thought. 

c.  intr.  with  of  (also  tipon,  ?arch.  or  dial.). 
1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  f,  P.  9  We  began  to  think 


THINK. 

of  returning.  1749  FIELDING  Tow  "Jones  Ded.,  It  was  by 
your  Desire  that  I  first  thought  of  such  a  Composition.  1760- 
72  H.  BROOKE  Foal  of  Dual.  (1800)  III.  138  You  must  not 
think  of  going  till  you  take.,  dinner  with  us.  1812  CRABBE 
Tales  xviii,  Each  thought  of  taking  to  himself  a  wife.  1861 
KINGSLEY  in  Lett.  If  Mem.  (1877)  II.  133,  I  hear  you  think 
of  getting  into  Parliament.  1894  J.  T.  FOWLER  Adamnan 
Introd.  60  He  thought  of  going  to  Rome  and  Jerusalem, 
and  did  go  to  Tours. 

d.  spec,  with  of:  To  consider  (a  person)  in  view 
of  some  vacancy,  or  esp.  of  marriage ;  to  cherish 
the  notion  or  intention  of  marrying. 

1670  LADY  CHAWORTH  in  I2/A  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  v.  17  Lady  Exeter  ..could  heartily  wish  that  you 
thought  of  her  niece  Lady  Betty.  1802  MAR.  EDGEWORTH 
Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  xx.  187,  I  trust  to  your  prudence,  not  to 
think  of  Flora. .;  for  you  can't,  .marry  a  girl  with  so  small 
a  fortune.  1856  PATMORE  Angel  in  Ho.  n.  n.  iii,  You,  with 
your  looks  and  catching  air,  To  think  of  Vaughan  ! 

fe.  intr.  oiellipt.  To  purpose  or  intend  to  go ; 
to  direct  one's  course.  Obs. 

cSgj  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  iv.  ix.  §  2  He  bara  zlces  ehtend 
wolde  beon,..  be  bss  wordes  wsre  bjet  from  Romebyr; 
bohte.  a  1023  WULFSTAN  Horn.  xlii.  (Napier)  200  On  oa 
wisan,  be  man  hors  sewaepnao,  bonne  man  to  wise  benco. 
C1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  12501  [Arthur] 
passed  Burgoyne.  .Vntil  Hostum,  byder  he  bought.  1377 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvi.  175,  I  frayned  hym. .of  whennes  he 
were,  and  whider  bat  he  bou^te.  a  1400-50  Alexander 
1 121  Now  airis  he  furthe  with  his  ost,  to  Egist  he  thinkes. 

ff.  fig.    To   seem   likely    (to   do   something): 
thought  to  =  '  was  like  to ',  was  on  the  point  of, 
nearly  did  ...  Cf.  F.  fenser  A.  Obs. 

1578  N.  BAXTER  Calvin  on  Jonah  9  The  shyppe  thought 
to  be  broken.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  I'oy. 
ll.  xi.  45 b,  A  Northerly  wynde.. thought  to  haue  made  vs 
turne  backe  agayne.  1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  46  With 
so  ill  a  will  hee  went,  that  hee  had  thought  to  haue  topled 
his  burning  carre..into  the  sea  (as  Phaeton  did). 
III.  To  be  of  opinion,  deem,  judge,  etc. 
9.  trans,  with  obj.  cl.  (or  pronoun  substi 
tute),  or  parenthetic :  To  be  of  opinion,  hold  the 
opinion,  believe,  deem,  judge,  apprehend,  consider ; 
usually,  to  believe  without  any  great  assurance,  to 
regard  it  as  likely,  to  have  the  idea,  to  suppose  ; 
in  reference  to  a  future  event,  to  expect  (coinciding 
partly  in  sense  with  1 2). 

Who  do  you  think'  ll'hat  do  you  think?  (colloq.)  phrases 
used,  esp.  parenthetically,  to  introducea  surprising  statement. 
Beo-.uulffx)i  Nsenig  heora  bohte  baet  he  banon  scolde  eft 
card  lufan  aefre  sesecean.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  67  pos  like 
bode,  wisliche  bing,  of  o3re  is  ful  festning.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  950  pou  sal  thine  bou  Hues  to  lang.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Somfn.  T.  322  Thanne  thoughte  they  it  was  the  beste  reed 
To  lede  hem  bothe  to  the  luge  agayn.  1450  W.  LOMNER  in 
four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  (1880)  4  He  thowghte  he  was  dessey  vyd. 
a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  170  Who  would  haue 
thought  that  our  Uncle  of  Englande  would  haue  made 
warre  on  vs?  1592  MORVSON  Let.  in  I  tin.  (1617)  I.  25 
F.ach  of  vs  went  to  our  taske,  he  (as  I  thought)  to  goe,  I  to 
sleepe.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  (1634)  I.  188  Thrason  was  the 
first  builder  of  lowne  wals:  of  towers  &  fortresses,  the 
Cyclops,  as  Aristotle  thinketh.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  i.  ii.  40 
Canst  thou  remember. .  ?  I  doe  not  thinke  thou  canst.  1615 
G.  SANDYS  Trap.  38  Fresh  water,  some  say  brought  thither 
by  art,  I  rather  think  from  a  natural!  fountain.  1616  B. 
JONSON  £/»/fr.,  Voyage  itself  \-$$V>M  'mongst  these  Tiberts, 
who  do  you  think  there  was  ?  Old  Banks  the  juggler.  1716 
SWIFT  Gulliver  i.  vii,  A  country,  governed,  as  I  thought,  by 
very  different  maxims  from  those  in  Europe.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  15  It  was  thought  that  the  flocks,  thus 
separated  from  the  evil  shepherds,  would  soon  return  to  the 
true  fold.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  97,  I  think  that  I 
understand  him.  Nursery  Rime,  There  was  an  old  woman ; 
and  what  do  you  think?  She  lived  upon  nothing  but 
victuals  and  drink. 

b.  I  don't  think  (slang) :  used  after  an  ironical 
statement,  to  indicate  that  the  reverse  is  intended. 

1837  DICKENS  Pic/rw.  xxxviii,  '  You're  a  amiably-disposed 
young  man,  sir,  I  don't  think  ',  resumed  Mr.  Weller,  in  a 
tone  of  moral  reproof.  1853  '  C.  BEDE  '  Verdant  Green  m. 
iv  'Well !  you're  a  grateful  bird,  I  don  t  think  !  said  Mr. 
Bouncer.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  ii.  ii,  Hark  how  he 
swears,  Tom.  Nicely  brought-up  young  man,  am  t  he,  I 
don't  think.  1911  KEBLE  HOWARD  Cheerful  Knave  xvi, 
Breakfast  ?  Yer  a  credit  to  yer  calling,  I  don't  think. 

c.  intr.  To  hold  the  opinion  (indicated  by  con 
text).     To  think  so,  to  be  of  that  opinion  ;  to  think 

from  (quot.  1625),  to  dissent  from,  to  disagree  with ; 
to  think  with,  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  as. 

a  1200  Moral  Ode  149  Al  he  walde  and  oSerluker  don  and 
oSerluker  benchen  Wenne  he  bi-bohte  on  belle  fur.  1552 
HULOF.T,  Thyncke  contrarye,  absentia,  is.  1560  JMus  tr. 
Sleidane's  Comm.  425  b,  He  said  he  spake  as  he  thought. 
1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  n.  vii.  62,  I  feare  me  it  will  make 
me  scandaliz'd.  Luc.  If  you  thinke  so,  then  stay  at  home. 
1625  F.  MARKHAM  Bk.  Hon.  i.  vi.  §  2  Ihe  Holy  Ghost 
(from  whose  rule  we  dare  not  thinke)  mentloneth  but  two 
Sonnes.  1820  BYRON  Mar.  Fal.  ll.  i.  302,  I  did  not  Think 
with  him,  but  would  not  oppose  the  thought.  1877  Smith 
%  face's  Diet.  Chr.  Biog.  I.  s.v.  A  tticus,  Those  who  thought 
with  him  found  in  him  a  warm  friend. 

1O.  trans,  with  complement  (with  or  more  often 
without  inf.)  :  To  believe,  consider,  or  suppose  (to 
be. .) ;  to  look  upon  as. 

t  Also  (quot.  1607)  with  for  (cf.  take  for,  and  12  d). 

CI20S  LAY.  24190  For  he  heom  buhte  wurSe.  a  1250 
Prov  Mlfrcd  60  in  O.  E.  Misc.  106  We  \read  be]  hme  her 
on  worlde  wrbie  bencheb  (c  1275  benket],  1340  HAMPOLE 
Pr  Consc.  4250  He  sal  thynk  hym  loverd  of  alle.  c  1459 
Regist.  de  Aberbrothoc  (Bann.  Cl.)  II.  107  Thynkand  it 
onkyndle  tyll  thole  ane  nominatioun  of  lardschipe  of  sicane 
man.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VII  7  They  were  thought 


THINK. 

to  haue  been  confederates  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  v.  ii.  26 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious.  1607  —  Coy.  iv.  v.  62 
If. .not  yet  thou  know'st  me,  and. .dost  not  thinke  me  for 
the  man  I  am.  1610  —  Temp.  iv.  i.  120  May  I  be  bold  To 
tbinke  these  spirits?  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  11.  xxv.  135 
Some,  that  have  the  ambition  to  be  thought  eloquent.  1728 
YOUNG  Love  of  Fame  vi.  205  Think  nought  a  trifle,  tho' 
it  small  appear.  1834  JAMES  J.  Marston.  Hall  vii,  Lord 
Masterton  thought  himself  bound  to  act  the  part  of  an 
elder  brother.  1865  RUSKIN  Sesame  u.  §  94  You  think  that 
only  a  lover's  fancy. 

b.  with  complement  immediately  following 
(with  ellipsis  of  obj.  /V,  or  with  inf.  or  clause  as  obj. 
placed  after  the  complement).  Now  chiefly  in 
think  fit  (see  FIT  a.  a  b),  think  proper. 

c  1375  Cursor  M.  14096  (Fairf.)  Martha  bu$t  il  ho  [Mary] 
ne  help  hir  walde.  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  3426  Wherfore 

1  rede,  if  $e  thenke  right,  That  we  sende  som  messanger  To 
Delos.     c  1460  SIR  R.  Ross  La  Belle  Dame  IQO  Whan  he 
bought  tyme  to  daunce  with  her.     a  1500  Debate  Carpen 
ters  Tools  208  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  1. 86  Alle  the  ;erne  that  I  may 
spynne,  To  spend  at   ale   he  thinkes    no   synne.     1560  in 
Keuillerat  Revels  Q,  Eliz.  (1908)  51  As  the  said  Edmunde. . 
shall  thinke  behoofefull  &  expedient.     1611-1875  [see  FIT«. 

2  bj.     1692  SIR  T.  P.  BLOUNT  Ess.  37,  I  thought  good  to  go 
to  the  Philosophers.    1831  SCOTT  Chron.Canongate  Introd., 
The  little  narrative  which  I  thought  proper  to  put  forth  in 
October,  1827. 

C.  Think  (if)  long :  to  grow  weary  with  wait 
ing;  to  weary,  to  be  impatient;  to  long,  yearn. 
In  quot.  ^1380  think  long  by  —  \.Q  weary  of.  See 
also  LONG  #.l  9  b.  06s.  exc.  dial. 

A  perversion  of  the  earlier  think  long  (THINK  p.1  B.  3) 
'  to  seem  or  appear  long  to ',  by  substituting  the  nom.  for 
the  (uninflected)  dative.  In  the  first  quot.  '  bat  Crist 
bou}te  longe  '  may  be  —  that  to  Christ  seemed  long  (cf. 
1  that  him  thought e  long'). 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Serin.  Set.  Wks.  II.  59  pe  Jewis  bou^ten 
bat  Crist  bou^te  longe  bi  his  liif,  and  wolde..slee  bimsilf. 
1450  MARG.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett,  I.  178,  I  thynk  ryth  longe 
tyll  I  have  some  god  tydyngys  fro  yow,  a  1533  Ln.  BER- 
NERS  Huon  xciii.  303  My  wyfe.  .thynkethe  longe  for  my 
comynge.  1592  G.  HARVEY  Four  Lett.,  etc.  Sonn.  xviii, 
These  hungry  wormes  thinke  longe  for  their  repast.  1631 
RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  75  Behold  I  come..;  think  not 
long.  I  shall  be  with  you  at  once.  1650  TRAPP  Comm. 
Kxod.  x.  3  God  think's  long  of  the  time  that  men  misspend 
.  .in  wicked  courses.  1788  CLARA  REEVE  Exiles  I,  195  We 
think  long  till  we  see  you.  1895  FRASER  W haute  xi.  152 
Ye  maunna  bide  lang  away,  for  I'll  be  thinkin'  tang  till  I 
see  ye  again. 

fd.  Think  (if]  much',  to  think  it  a  great  or 
serious  matter;  to  make  objection,  object,  grudge  ; 
to  be  shy,  hesitate  (to  do  something,  or  of  some 
thing)  ;  to  be  surprised,  wonder  (Mo/...).  See 
also  MUCH  B.  2g,  and  cf.  n.  Obs. 

Perh.  altered  from  '  it  thinks  me  much  '  (THINK  z/.1). 

1610  SHAKS,  Temp.  i.  ii.  252  Thou,  .thinkst  it  much  to 
tread  ye  Ooze  Of  the  salt  deepe.  1656  EARL  MOXM.  tr. 
Boccalini's  Advts.fr.  Parnass.  i.  i.  (1674)  i  Menante  thinks 
not  much  to  acquaint  you  here  with  the  chiefest  of  them. 
1669  R.  MONTAGU  in  Bucclench  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.Comm.) 
I.  465  Mr.  Grey  nor  Mr.  Treasurer  will  not  think  much  of 
my  sharing  with  them.  ifiySTiLLOTSON  Semi.,  i  Johnv.3 
I.  221  If  we  consider  our  infinite  obligations  to  God,  we 
have  no  reason  to  think  much  to  sacrifice  to  him  our  dearest 
interests. 

te.  pass.  To  seem,  appear  (to  a  person)  :  ~ 
THINK  vl ;  also  ellipt.  to  seem  good.  Obs. 

Perh.  originally  for  THINK  v.1 :  '  it  thinks  (-  appears)  to 
the  king  '  being  changed  by  way  of  correction  to '  il  is  thought 
to  the  king';  hence  the  retention  of  to. 

1435  Rollsof  Parlt.  IV.  290/2  Hit  is  thoght  to  the  Kyng. . 
that  there  is  provision.  1417  Ibid.  326/2  Alleggyng.  .such 
groundes..as  it  was  bought  to  youre  discretion.  1558  Q. 
MARY  in  J.  M.  Stone  Life  (1901)  512  As  to  hys  godly  wys- 
dome  shall  be  thowght  mete  and  convenyent.  1577  J- 
K.NEWSTUB  Confutation  (1579)  86  It  was  thought  good  vnto 
almighty  God,  that  the  Scriptures  shoulde  be  penned. 

11.  intr.  To  have  a  (good,  bad,  or  other)  opinion 
with  regard  to  a  person  or  thing ;  to  value  or  esteem 
something  (highly  or  otherwise).  Const,  with 
adv.  (jnuch)  little ',  well^  ?'//,  etc.),  or  adverbial  ac 
cusative  (in  fig.  phrases,  as  to  think  the  world  oft 
small  beer  of,  etc. :  see  also  the  sbs.) ;  and  with 
of  (t  by,  t  on,  t  at,  dial,  to}  before  the  name  of 
the  person  or  thing, 

ei375  Cursor  M.  14669  (Fairf.)  pai  loked  on  him  &  loured 
grim  &  he^eli  bai  bu?t  be  him.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of 
Aytnon  xii.  298  'What  thynke  you  by  hym?1  'Certes1, 
sayd  rowlande,  '  reynawd  is  a  sage  knyght '.  1535 
COVERDALK  Haggai  ii.  3  But  what  thinke  ye  now  by  it? 
1579  TOMSON  Calvin's  Senn.  Tim.  m/i  To  constraine  vs 
to  thinke  better  on  our  seines.  1581  MULCASTER  Positions 
iii.  (1887)  ii  This  man  wrote  thus,  and  was  verie  well 
thought  of.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  If.  n.  i.  85  What  doth  he 
thinke  of  vs?  1601  —  Ttvel.  N.  iv.  ii.  59,  I  thinke  nobly 
of  the  soule.  1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  104  p  i  To  be  negli 
gent  of  what  any  one  thinks  of  you,  does  not  only  shew  you 
arrogant  but  abandoned.  1813  Sk.  Character  (ed.  2)  I.  55, 
I  didn't  think  much  of  her.  1908  O.  WISTER  Virginian 
ix,  Mrs.  Taylor., thought  the  world  of  her.  \Midl.  dial, 
I  don't  think  much  to  him.  What  do  you  think  to  the  book?] 
b.  Think  nothing  of:  (a)  to  have  a  very  low 
opinion  of,  set  no  value  upon,  esteem  as  worthless ; 
(£>)  to  make  light  of,  make  no  difficulty  or  scruple 
about  (cf.  make  nothing  oft  NOTHING  1 1  a) ;  so  to 
think  no  more  of.,  than. 

[1640  DK.  NEWCASTLE  Country  CaAt.  IL  i,  Betweene,  us 

too,   what   thinke  you  of  a   wench?      Court.    Nothinge.] 

i8o»  KEDnoES  Hygffa  vin.  76  A  pint  of  wine  in  two  hours 

is  nothing  thought  of.     1871  O.  W.  HOLMES  Poet  Break/. -t. 
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v,  The  Lady  thanked  him.  .but  said  she  thought  nothing  of 
the  walk.  1888  Harpers  Mag.  Mar.  565/2  The  Western 
people.. think  no  more  of  throwing  down  a  railroad.. than 
a  conservative  Easterner  does  of  taking  an  unaccustomed 
walk  across  country. 

12.  To  believe  possible  or  likely  ;  to  suspect ;  to 
expect,  anticipate,     a.  trans,  with  simple  obj. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  11837  Priam.. &  his  prise  knightes, 
Sweryn  all  swiftly,  &  no  swyke  thoghtyn.  1604  SHAKS. 
Oth.  in,  iii,  339,  I  saw't  not,  thought  it  not:  it  harrn'd  not 
me.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  I.  ii.  25  He,  thinking  no 
harm,  agreed. 

b.  with  inf.  To  expect. 

c  1400  Ywaine  fy  Gaiv,  549  He  thoght  to  be  wele  on  hys 
way  Or  It  war  passed  thethryd  day.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  H7t 
iv.  v.  92,  I  neuer  thought  to  heare  you  speake  againe.  1613 
—  Hen.  y/II,  in.  ii.  429  Cromwel,  I  did  not  thinke  to  shed 
a  teare  In  all  my  Miseries.  1765  G.  COLMAN  Terence,  Stc/>- 
Mother  iv.  vi,  And  do  you  think  To  find  a  woman  without 
any  fault?  1769  BlCKKRSTAFPB  Dr.  Last  in.  xi,  O,  don't 
think  to  humbug  me  so.  1823  SOUTHEV  Lett.  (1856)  III. 
302,  I  thought  to  have  seen  you  ere  this.  Mod.  I  little 
thought  to  find  you  here  ! 

C.  intr.  with  of,  "\  on  (upon},  f/0:  To  have  a 
notion,  anticipation,  or  expectation ;  to  suspect ;  to 
expect,  look  for. 

1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  d  iv  b,  She.  .answerd  withoute 
remembrynge  her  ne  thynkyng  to  no  harme.  1504  SHAKS. 
Rick.  Iff,  i.  iv.  244  When  that  our  Princely  Father. .  Blest 
his  three  Sonnes . . ,  He  little  thought  of  this  diuided  Friend 
ship.  1650  GENTILIS  Considerations  234  He  stumbles  at 
some  evill  which  hee  did  not  think  upon.  1706  E.  WARD 
\Vooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  98  He  may  meet  with  both 
when  lie  least  thinks  on 't.  fig-  1868  MORRIS  Eartlily  I'ar.t 
Man  born  to  be  King  298  Staring  out  into  the  night  Where 
yet  the  woods  thought  not  of  lii^ht. 

d.  intr.  with  for  (f  of,  ^on\  after  as  or  than^ 
and  with  the  preposition  at  the  end  of  the  clause  : 
To  expect,  suppose.  (Cf.  look  for •,  LOOK  15  a.) 

ciS3o  LD.  BERNERS  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  239,  I  thinke  ye 
should  not  reioyse  her  so  easily  as  ye  thynke  of.  1596 
SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr,  iv,  iii.  163  Oh  sir,  the  conceit  is  deeper 
than  you  think  for.  1658  GURNALL  Chr.  in  Ann.  verse  14. 
ix.  (1669)93/2  A  godly  Servant  is  a  greater  blessing  than 
we  think  on.  1751  R.  PALTOCK  P.  Wilkins  (1884)  I.  141,  I 
have  not  made  so  bad  a  hand  of  my  time  as  I  thought  for. 
1821  SCOTT  Keniliu.  xv,  They  hear  farther  than  you  think  of. 
1852  I.YTTON  My  Navel  xn.  xiv,  It  is  of  more  importance  to 
him  than  I  even  thought  for. 

13.  trans.    To  judge  or  consider   to  exist ;    to 
believe  in  the  existence  of.  rare. 

1532  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  fy  Lett.  (1902)  I.  351  He 
.  .percase  might  thinke  sum  unkyndenes  and  also  presump- 
cyon  in  vow  so  to  handell  hym.  1671  MILTON  Samson  295 
Unless  there  be  who  think  not  God  at  all.  1872  Contemp. 
Rev.  XX.  92  Whatever  its  limits  in  a  given  percept  be,  there 
must  be  thought  corresponding  limits  in  its  external  sphere. 
IV.  With  adverbial  extension. 

14.  trans.  To  bring  by  thinking,  or  in  thought, 
into  or  out  of  some  specified  condition. 

1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  in.  iv.  84  Indeed  I  cannot  thinke, 
if  I  would  thinke  my  hart  out  of  thinking,  that  you  are  in 
loue.  1666  SOUTH  Serin.,  Tit.  ii.  15  (1715)  I.  199  He  that 
thinks  a  Man  to  the  Ground,  will  quickly  endeavour  to  lay 
him  there.  1784  COWPER  Task  vi.  85  Meditation  here  May 
think  down  hours  to  moments.  1849  Tail's  Mag.  XVI. 
376/2  He  thinks  away  every  proposition  he  has  been  taught 
to  believe.  1865  HUSHNELL  Vicar.  Sacr.  n.  iv.  (1868)  187 
We  hardly  dare  think  them  into  our  finite  molds. 

15.  Think  out :  (a)  To  find  out,  devise,  or  elabo 
rate  by  thinking,  to  construct  intellectually ;  (d)  to 
arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  of   by  continued 
thinking;  to  solve  by  a  process  of  thought ;  (c)  to 
think  to  the  end,  finish  or  complete  in  thought. 

1382  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  xvii.  31  Or  what  wers  than  that  flesh 
tho^te  out  and  blod?  [I'u.'tf.  quid  nequius  quam  quod  ex- 
cogitavit  caro  et  sanguis?]  1847  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  i.  iii. 
40  Too  mean  a  subject  for  despair,  or,  at  least,  unworthy  of 
having  any  remedy,  .thought  out  for  it.  1849  MACAULAY//M/. 
Ene.  iv.  I.  519  He  meditated  deeply  on  the  philosophy  of 
trade,  and  thought  out  by  degrees  a  complete,  .theory. 
1862  Miss  BRAUUON  Lady  Audley  xxxin,  She  did  not  finish 
the  thought  in  words.  She  did  not  even  think  out  the 
sentence.  1885  ANSTEY  Tinted  Venus  ii.  25  Oh,  don't  bother 
me...  I  don't  want  to  be  uncivil,  but  I've  got  to  think 
this  out. 

16.  Think  (a   thing)  over',    to  give   continued 
thought  to  (it)  ;  to  apply  the  mind  steadily  to,  with 
the  view  of  coming  to  a  decision. 

1847  MABRYAT  Childr.  New  Forest  ix,  He  would  think 
the  matter  over.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  T/tult  xxii,  She  had 
thought  it  well  over  beforehand,  1884  [see  OVER  adv.  12). 

17.  Think    up:    to  make  up  or  compose    by 
thinking.  ?  U.  S.  colloq. 

1885  Century  Mag.  XXIX.  350/1, 1  believe  she  is  thinking 

upanother  poem. 

Think,  sb.  dial,  or  colloq.    [f.  THINK  z;.2] 

1.  An  act  of  (continued)  thinking;  a  meditation. 

1834  Tait's  Aftig.  I.  426/1  We  He  lown  yonder,  .and  have 
time  for  our  ain  think.     1870  MRS.  WHITNEY   We  Girls  ii, 
Ruth  did  talk,  .when  she  came  out  of  one  of  her  thinks. 
1891  FENN  Mahme  Nousic  II.  v.  73  Let's  have  a  cigar  and 
a  quiet  think. 

D.  nonce-use.  An  idea,  a  thought. 

1886  MAUDSLEY  Nat.  Causes  <J-  Supernal.  Seetrtingt  33 
To  every  one  a  thing  is.. what  he  tlunks  it — m  effect,  a 
think.     1887  G.  MACDONALD  Home  Again  iv,  A  thing  must 
be  a  think  before  it  be  a  thing. 

2.  What  one  thinks  about  something ;  an  opinion. 

1835  LADY  GRANVILLE  Lett.  (1894)  II.  187  My  own  private 
think  is  that  he  will  execute  another  voluntary.     1861  J. 
BROWN  Horae Subs.  Ser.  n.  355  The  cobbler,  .dispenses  his 
'  th'.nk  '..to  all  comers  on  all  subjects. 


THINKING. 

3.  at/rib,  and  Comb,  (twnce-wds.},  as  think- 
ache,  pain  of  thought,  mental  suffering ;  think- 
room,  a  room  or  apartment  for  meditation. 

1891  I'.RincF.R  Depression  p.  v,  Each  separate  thinkache 
enumerated  by  my  depressed  patients.  1906  Month  July 
72  Castle,  work-room,  think-room. 

Think,  pink,  obs.  form  of  THING. 
Thinkable  (Jriijkab'l),  a.     [f.  THINK  v."  + 
-ABLE.     Cf.  UNTHINKABLE  c  1430,  etc.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  thought ;  such  as  one  can  form 
a  notion  or  idea  of ;  cogitable. 

1854  H.  SPENCER  in  Brit.  Q.  Rev.  July  137  A  corresponding 
progress  in  language,  by  which  greater  varieties  of  objects 
are  thinkable  and  expressible.  1883  H.  DRUMMOND  Nat. 
Law  in  Spir.  W.  Introd.  (1884)  3  To  marshal  the  discrete 
materials,  .into  thinkable  form. 

2.  That  can  be  deemed  real  or  actual ;  conceiv 
able  or  imaginable  as  an  existing  fact. 

1865  CARI.YLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xx.  vi.  (1872)  IX.  109  How 
charmin.:  that  you  should  make  thinkable  to  us.. what  we 
were  all  inclined  to  think.  1908  Times  10  Sept.  8/4  It  is 
thinkable  that  considerate  driving  may  render  legal  enact- 
ments  unnecessary. 

Hence  Thi  nkablcness. 

1895  A.  J.  BAI.FOUR  Found.  />W/V/"286 '  Ultimate  '  scientific 
ideas  may  be  unthinkable  without  prejudice  to  the  'think- 
ableness '  of '  proximate  '  scientific  ideas. 

fThi-nkative,<z.  Obs.  [f.THiN'K^  +  -ATIVE:  cf. 
talkative]  Consisting  in  mere  thinking,  speculative, 

i66a  J.  CHANDLER  I' an  Helmont's  Oriat.  343  The  know 
ledge  of  Observation,  doth  not  introduce  an  understand!'.^ 
into  the  essential  thingliness  of  a  thing,  but  erecteih  only  a 
thinkative  knowledge. 

Thinker  (J'i-rjkaj).    [f.  THINK  v£  +  -EB  *.] 

1.  One  who  thinks,     a.  gen.  A  person  or  being 
engaged  in  thinking,  or  having  the  power  to  think  ; 
also,  one  who  thinks  out  or  devises  something. 

£1440  Promp.  Parr,  490/2  Thenkare,  cogitator,  fensatoy, 
1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  /'at:  Matt.  xiL  73  Ncysomeondy 
|    vnto  the  thynker.     1678  CUUWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  \.  v.  §  2. 
1    761  The  Democriticks  and  Epicureans  did  indeed  suppose 
!    all  humane  cogitations  to  be  caused.. by  the  incursion  of 
1    corporeal  atoms  upon  the  thinker.     1841  SI'AI.DING  Italy  fy 
It.  fsl.  III.  208  He  stands  forth,  .as  the  thinker,  the  inven 
tor,  the  actor  of  the  scene.     1879  J.  COOK  Lect.  Conscience 
vi,  The  universe  exhibits  thought.    There  cannot  bethought 
without  a  thinker. 

b.  with  qualifying  adj. :  One  who  thinks  in  the 
way  expressed  by  the  adj. ;   with  commendatory 
words  (e.g.  ablet  deep^  original,  etc.)  often  practi 
cally  coinciding  with  next  sense. 

c  1698  LOCKE  Cond.  Underst.  §  4  You  may  as  well  hope 
to  make  a  good .. Musician  . .by  a  Lecture,  .in  the  Arts  of 
Musick.  .as  acoherent  Thinker,  or  strict  Reasoner,  by  a  Set 
of  Rules.  1703  AITKRBURY  Sertn.  (1734)  IV.  iv.  114  He  was 
able. . to delud--- a  superficial  Thinker  with  his  newTermsand 
Reasonings.  1807  G.  CHALMFHS  Laledonia  I.  n.  i.  227  Lloyd 
..was  an  original  thinker,  rather  than  the  collector  of  the 
opinions  of  others.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in  Library 
(1892)  I.  ix,  300'!' wo  of  the  ablest  thinkers  whom  America  has 
yet  produced.  1903  Church  Times  ii  Dec. 749/3  Mr.  Spencer 
showed  another  weakness  of  the  abstract  Thinker. 

c.  spec.  One   who  has  special  or   well-trained 
powers  of  thought,  esp.  abstract  thought ;  a  person 
of  skilled  or  powerful  mind  ;  also,  one  who  devotes 
himself  to  thinking,  as  distinguished  from  action 
or  practical  affairs. 

1830  CARLYLE  in  Froude  Life  (1882)  II.  128  Neither  is  his 
[Jeffrey's]  arguing  like  that  of  a  thinker,  but  of  the  advocate. 
1849  MACAUI.AY  Hist.  Eng,  I.  i.  20  English  thinkers  aspired 
to  know,  or  dared  to  doubt,  where  bigots  had  been  content 
to  wonder  and  to  believe.  1880  E.  WHITE  Cert.  Relig.  30 
Not  one  of  them  makes  the  slightest  pretension  to  be  a 
scholar  or  a  thinker. 

2.  Theatr.  colloq.  An  actor  who  plays  in  '  think 
ing  parts'  (see  THINKING  vbl.  sb.  3). 

1886  Stage  Gossip  70  The  gentlemen  who  play  the  most 
subordinate  parts  are.  .called  '  thinkers'  on  account  of  their 
having  lit  tie  or  nothing  to  say  and  lots  of  time  wherein  to  think. 

3.  nonce-use.  That  which  thinks ;  thinking  organ 
or  faculty  ;  mind. 

1835  ANN  F.  TYTLER  Mary  *  Fl.  i.  6  What  should  we  do 
about  our  thinkers?  would  one  thinker  do  for  two  Tongues  ? 
1883  J.  PARKER  TytttCJt.s-jq'lf  God  did  not  intend  I  should 
think,  why  did  He  give  me  a  "  thinker  "  ? '  Probably  a  more 
childish  inquiry  was  never  made  by  a  full-grown  man.  1899 
Miss  A.  ROBERTSON  in  Educat.  Rev.  Aug.,  So  this  un 
necessary  '  finger-accuracy  '  is  really  the  result  of  a  sluggish 
unwillingness  to  use  one's  'thinker*. 

Thankful  (Ju-nkfiU),  a.  rare.  [f.  THINK  f.2  + 
-FUL  ;  cf.  wakeful!\  Full  of  or  given  to  thinking ; 
thoughtful.  Hence  Thi-nkfnlness,  quality  or 
faculty  of  thinking. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  fy  Selv.  16  As  sure,  as  I  am  of  my 
own  thinkfullness.  1910  Weekly  Westm.  Gaz.  23  Apr.  6/3 
A  thinkful  man,  and  one  of  eloquent  silences. 

Thinking  (bi'rjkirj),  vol.  sb.  [f.  THINK  z-.2  + 
-ING  i.]  The  action  of  THINK  v.2 

1.  Thought,  cogitation,  meditation,  mental  action 
or  activity,  etc. :  see  various  senses  of  the  verb. 

01300  E.  E.  Psalter  xviii.  15  [xix.  14]  And  thinginge  of 
herte  mine,  Ever  mare  in  sight  J>ine.  138*  WVCLIF  ieid.t 
The  swete  thenking  of  myn  herte  in  thi  si^te  euermore. 
c  1460  ASHBY  Dicta  Fhilos.  16  Bethink  in  the  nyght  of 
goode  ordennance,  And  in  the  day  execute  thy  thynkyng. 
1598  SHAKS.  Merry  Jf.  m.  ii.  31  Has  Page  any  braines? 
Hath  he  any  eies?  Hath  he  any  thinking?  1690  LOCKE 
Hum.  Und.  ii.  ix.  §  i  Thinking.,  signifies  that  sort  of  opera 
tion  of  the  Mind  about  its  Ideas,  wherein  the  Mind  is  active. 
iSoa  WORDSW.  Sen*.,  'O  Friend!  I  know  not\  etc.,  Plain 
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living  and  hiuh  thinking  are  no  more.  1883  J-  MARTINEAU 
Types  Eth.  Th.  I.  i.  i.  §  3. 159  Thinking  is  the  very  essence 
of  mind,  as  extension  is  of  matter.  * 

b. //.  Thoughts;  meditations,coursesof thought. 
1381  WYCLIF  Isa.  Ixv.  2  A  puple.  .that  goth  in  a  wei  not 
pood,  after  ther  thenkingus,  1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Patr. 
(W.  de  W.  1495)  n.  192  b/2  So  oryson  with  fastyng  casteth 
out.. the  foulethoughtes&  vayne  thynkynges.  is^STJoALL 
Erastn.  Par.  Luke  v.  70  The  secrete  thinkynges  of  theyr 
hertes.  1601  SHAKS.  All's  ll'ell\.  iii.  128,  I  am  wrap'd  in 
dismall  thinkings.  i8ia  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  II.  283  Put 
together  all  your  recollections  and  memoranda,  I  will  put 
together  my  gleanings  and  thinkings.  1840  DICKENS  Old 
C.  Shop  viii,  All  these  sayings  and  doings  and  thinkings. . 
affected  him  not  in  the  least. 

t  c.  spec*  Imagination,  fancy ;  idle  fancy,  rare. 


wordes.  .be  not  made  for  no  thynge  and  with  thynkynge. 
d.  With  various  constructions:  see  the  verb. 

There  is  no  thinking^  one  cannot  or  need  not  think. 

1638  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (voL  II.)  ixx  There  Is  no 
thinking  therefore  to  deceive  you  by  a  shew  of  good.  1669 
K.  MONTAGU  in  Bttcdeuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  436 
Without  her  ever  thinking  of  it  1849  CLOUGH  Dipsychus 
n.  ii.  105  My  pleasure  of  thought  Is  the  pleasure  of  thinking 
How  pleasant  it  is  to  have  money. 

2.  The  holding  of  an  opinion  or  opinions ;  judg 
ing,  mental  viewing;  opinion,  judgement,  belief; 
phr.  to  (t  after,  in}  my  thinking  =  in  my  opinion. 

ci4io  Master  of  Game  (Digby  MS.  182)  Prol.  13  What 
shalue  in  euery  sesoun  moste  durable  and,  to  my  thynkynge, 
..oftenest  most  desportfull  of  all  games.  1490  J.  KAY  tr. 
Caoursins  Siege  of  Rhodes  (1870)  f  10  That  hyt  was 
j  in  possible,  after  hys  thynkyng,  to  fynde  in  all  the  world 
such  instruments  of  werre.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  /If,  v.  v. 
114,  I  heare  a  Bird  so  sing,  Whose  Musicke  (to  my  thinking) 
pleas'd  the  King.  1599  DALLAM  in  Early  V'oy.  Levant 
tHakl.  Soc.)  ii  In  my  thinkinge  it  seemed  not  to  be  above 
3  myles.  c  1775  BURKE  Addr,  to  King  Wks.  IX.  177  In.. 
opposition  to  the  . .  confirmed  sentiments  and  habits  of 
thinking  of  an  whole  people.  1879  B.  TAYLOR  Stud.  Ct-rtn, 
Lit.  143  Frauenlob,  the  last,  and,  to  my  thinking,  the  poorest 
of  the  Minnesingers. 

3.  attrib.  and   Comb^  as  thinking-party,  -place, 
process,  -room,  -substance ;  thinking-cap  (see  CAP 
$b*  9,  and  cf.  considering-cap^  CONSIDERING  vbL 
si).  2b);  thinking  part  (Theatr.  colloq.},  a  part 
in  which  the  actor  has  no  words  to  speak,  a  silent 
part;  thinking-shop  (humorous] ,  a  building   or 
institution  for  study,  as  a  university ;   thinking- 
time,  -while,  time  to  think,  a  short  space  of  time. 

1874  COUF.S  Birds  N.  IV.  527  Startled  in  his  retreat  while 
his  *thinking-cap  is  on,  he  [the  bittern]  seems  dazed,  like 
one  suddenly  aroused  from  a  deep  sleep.  1903  Daily 
Chron.  21  Jan.  5/4  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  Po^t 
Office  Department  has  its  '  thinking-cap'  on.  1898  Daily 
News  12  Mar.  6/3  The  great  Benefit  which  is  to  be  given 
to  Nellie  Farren  next  week  at  Drury  Lane. . .  Some  of  the 


667  He  made  his  professional  debut  in  1867  i 
part '.  1897  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  348  That  remarkable  series  < 
reading-parties  (or  more  truly  of  *thinking-parties).  1883 
JEFKKRIES  Story  of  my  Heart  74  This.. was  a  favourite 
'thinking-place.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.Vll.  423  These 
kinflGSthedc  images.. play  only  a  small  part  in  'thinking 
processes.  x86a  THOREAU  Yankee  in  Canada  i.  (1866)  13 
When  every  house,  .will  have  not  only  its  sleeping-rooms, 
and  dining-room,  and  talking-room  or  parlor,  but  its  '"think 
ing-room  also.  1836-48  B.  D.  WALSH  Aristofh.,  Clouds 
i.  ii,  I  am  come  To  be  a  Scholar  in  the  *  Think  ing-shop. 
1890  Spectator  19  Apr.,  It  turned  Oxford  into  an  aristo 
cratic  boarding-school  from  a  democratic  thinking-shop. 
1884  J.  TAIT  Mind  in  Matter  (1892)  99  The  etherialised 
medium  of  force,  which  prol>ably  connects  the  brain  with 
the  *thinking-substance.  1667  DRYDEN  &  DK.  NEWCASTLE 
Sir  Martin  Mar^all  v.  i,  I'll  put  you  upon  something,  give 
me  but  a  *thinking  time.  Ibitt.  in.  i,  As  a  whiff  of  tobacco 
. .  [used]  in  the  midst  of  a  discourse  for  a  *thinking-while. 

Thi'nking,  ///.  a.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  a.] 

1.  That  thinks ;  having,  or  exercising,  the  faculty 
of  thought ;  cogitative. 

1678  DRYDEN  &  LEE  CEdipus  in.  i,  A  thinking  soul  is 
punishment  enough.  1709  STEELE  &  ADDISON  Taller  No. 
in  p  x  What  was  the  proper  Employment  of  a  thinking 
Being?  1800  Med.  Jrnl.  III.  281  According  to  the  laws 
of  the  thinking  faculty,  the  understanding  and  reason.  1864 
BOWEN  Logic  i.  2  The  Thinking  or  Elaborative  faculty, — 
i.  e.  the  Understanding. 

2.  Given  to  thinking;  habitually  exercising  one  s 
mind;    having  special  or  -well-trained  powers  of 
thought ;  thoughtful,  reflective,  intellectual.    (Cf. 
THINKER  i  c.) 

1681  Let.  to  Person  of  Hon.  in  Select.  Harl.  Misc.  (1793) 
461  To  have  an  account  of  the  sense  of  the  thinking-men 
about  the  town  concerning  it.  1779  AfirnwNo.  16  p  3  Those 
moments  of  deeper  pensiveness  to  which  every  thinking  mind 
is  liable.  1837  W.  IRVING  Capt.  Bonneville  III.  225  The 
senior  chief,  .was  a  thinking  man,  and  a  man  of  observation. 

Q.fig.  Said  of  very  life-like  sculpture:  cf.  BBEATH- 
ING///.  a.  b. 

1732  M.  GREEN  Grotto  57  The  thinking  sculpture  helps  to 
raise  Deep  thoughts,  the  genii  of  the  place. 

Hence  TM'nkingdom  (nonce-wd^,  a  realm  of 
thinking  persons;  Thi  nkingly  adv.,  in  a  thinking 
manner,  in  the  way  of  thought ;  with  thought,  con 
sciously,  deliberately;  in  (one*s  own)  thought  or 
supposition  (quot.  1894)  ;  Thi-nkiiigness,  think- 
ing  quality ;  thoughtfulness,  intellectuality ;  the 
essence  of  a  thinking  being  (quot.  1 865). 
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i88o  Q.  Rrv.  Oct.  415  Christendom,  .is  far  enough  as  yet 
from  having  been  replaced  by  the  Utopian  'Thinkingdom 
(Ca£itantenthu»i\  to  which  one  of  the  modern  German 
apostles  of  materialism.. looks  forward.  1847  WEBSTEK, 
'Thinking!?,  by  thought.  1887  MARY  LINSKILL  In  EJC- 
change  for  Soul xlviii,  Quite  thinkingly  he  sent  the  mes 
sage  in  his  wife's  name.  1673  O.  WALKER  Educ.  tv.  43 
Contrary  to  that  seriousnes  and  *thinkingnes  requisite  to 
prudence  and  gallantry  of  spirit.  1838  New  Monthly  Mag. 
LIII.  118  All  men  say. .good  things  of  the  courage  of 
Englishmen,  the  chastity  of  English  women,  the  thinking- 
ness  of  both  sexes.  1865  J.  GROTE  Explor.  Philos.  i.  140, 
I  recognise  two  manners  of  existence, ..thinkingness  and 
thoughtness. 

Thinkling  (bi-rjk,lirj).  wmce-wd.  [f.  THINK  v.2 
+  -LING.!  A  petty  or  inferior  thinker. 

1815  J.  GILCHRIST  Labyrinth  Demolislied  22.  1816  — 
Philos.  Etym.  247  A  proper  Etymological  Dictionary,which 
petty  thinklings— quackish  pretenders  affect  to  despise. 

Thi-nk-so.  nonce-wd.  [The  phr.  (/)  think  so 
(THINK  w.2  9  c)  used  as  a  sb.]  A  mere  opinion. 

1666  BUNYAN  Grace  Ab.  §  97  How  if  all  our  Faith,  and 
Christ,  and  Scriptures,  should  be  but  a  Think-so  too?  1673 
—  Savcdby  Grace  Wks.  (1692)  1.568/1  He  thinks  former  en 
couragements  were  Fancies,  Delusions  or  meer  Think-so's. 
1887  HALL  CAINE  Deemster  xxxix,  All  the  dread  I  had  felt 
hitherto.. was  no  more  than  a  thinkso. 

Thin-laid,  -leaved,  etc. :  see  THIN  a.  D. 
Thinly  (bi'nli),  adv.    [f.  THIN  a.  +  -LY  -'.]    In 
a  thin  manner. 

1.  With    little   thickness  or  depth ;    with   thin 
clothing.     Alsoy?^. 

13..  K.  Alis.  5006  (Bodl.  MS.)  Thynnelich  hy  bel> 
y-hatered.  1746  FRANCIS  tr.  Hor.,  Sat.  lu  vi.  94  This 
Morning  Air  is  very  bad  For  them,  who  go  but  thinly  clad. 
1770  Phil.  Trans.  LXL  334,  I  covered  the  bottom  with  it 
thinly.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxi.  IV.  570  The  scheme 
of  assassination,  thus  thinly  veiled,  was  communicated  to 
James.  1839  GuuLtcK  &  TIMBS  Paint.  229  Pictures  in  oil 
..may,  of  course,  be  thinly  painted  throughout. 
b.  fig.  Poorly,  meagrely.  ?  Obs.  rare. 

1537  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  ft  Lett.  (1002)  II.  75 
Your  neighbours,  without  whom.. all  the  rest  of  you  would 
live  full  thynnely. 

2.  With  large  intervals  of  space  or  time ;  sparsely ; 
not  closely  or  thickly. 

c  1545  in  Dugdale  Monast.  (1821)  III.  283,  v.  acrezdi.  thinly 
growyne  with  olde  bechez  and  some  oke.  1667-8  SIR  1. 
UKOWNE  Bramfton  Urns  Wks.  1835  III.  500  Great  ones 
were  but  thinly  found,  a  1727  NEWTON  Ckroiiol.  Amentitd 
\.  (1728)  178  He  found  that  country.. peopled  but  thinly. 
i8»7  HONE  Everyday  Bk.  II.  106  The  market  was. .thinly 
attended. 

3.  In  combination  with  pa.  pples.  or  adjs.  used 
attributively ;  now  usually  hyphened. 

1757  DYER  Fleece  I.  Wks.  (1761)  60  The  thinly-scatter'd 
meal.  1797  GODWIN  Enquirer  II.  xii.  454  Ten  thinly  printed 
pages.  1861  ANSTED  Channel  Isl.  L  li.  (ed.  2)  26  Thinly- 
bedded  grey  rocks.  1800  '  R.  BOLDREWOOU  '  Col.  Reformer 
(1891)  70  An  open,  thinly-timbered,  well-grassed  country. 
1902  Daily  Chron.  25  Jan.  3/2  He  makes  thinly-veiled 
love  to  the  young  lady. 

tThi-nmost,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  THIN  a. :  see 
-MOST.]  Thinnest. 

1644  NYE  Gunnery  (1670)  83  If  this  Peece  were  fortified., 
onely  so  much,  as  the  thinmost  part  of  the  me  tall  is. 

Thinned  (J>ind),  ///.  a.  [f.  THIN  v.1  +  -ED  V] 
Made  thin  or  less  thick,  in  senses  of  THIN  v.1;  re 
duced  in  thickness,  density,  frequency,  number,  etc. 

1710  J.  CLARKE  Renault's  Nat.  Phil.  I.  xxyii.  (1729)  I.  210 


THIN-SOWN, 

of  the  meeting.  1826  F.  REYNOLDS  Life  fy  Times  II.  200 
Expressing  my  surprise  at  the.  .thinness  of  the  house. 

3.  Absence  or  lack  of  density,  consistence,  or 
viscosity ;  fluidity,  tenuity,  rarity. 

c  1000  Sa.i-.  Leechtt.  II.  199  ponne  }>ara  metta  meltung  bi|> 
£  bynnes.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  I'.  R.  xi.  i.  (Tollem. 
MS.),  Eyer  hab  more  binnesse  and  clerenesse  ban  ober 
elementis.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  491/1  Thynnesve,  or  thyn- 
hede  of  licurys.  1582  S  TANVHUKST  sEneis  \.  (Arb.)  37  From 
earthly  thicknesse,  too  thinnesse  vannished  ayerie.  1684-5 
BOYLE  A/in.  Waters  26  Of  the  thinness  or  viscosity  of  the 
Mineral  Water,  a  1854  CAROLINE  B.  SOUTHEY  Poet.  Wks. 
(1867)  67  Milk,  .tempered  down  To  wholesome  thinness. 

t  Thi-nnify,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  ff.  THIN  a.  +  -ify, 
-FT.]  trans.  To  make  thin  ;  —  THIN  zv.1  5. 

a  1693  Urquharfs  Rabelais  in.  iv.  49  The  Heart  doth 
in  its  left  side  Ventricle  so  thinnifie  the  Blood. 

Thinning,  iibl.  sb.  [f.  THIN  z>.i  +  -INQ!.] 
The  action  ol  THIN  z>.l,  in  various  senses ;  reduc 
tion  or  decrease  in  thickness,  closeness,  number, 
density,  etc.  Also  with  out,  off,  away,  up,  etc. 

c  looo  Sax.  Lecchd.  II.  260  Lsecedomas  ba  be  bynnunge 
mxf,en  ha:bben.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  xi. 
(Bodl.  MS.},  White  mater  is  igendred  of  thynnynj-e  and 
spredinge  of  aier.  1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  257 
Weeded  down  by  various  thinnings.  1839  USE  Dict.^  Arts 
1269  The  thinning  up,  or  quantity  of  turpentine  required  to 
bring  it  to  its  proper  consistence.  1851  CARPENTER  Man. 
Phys.  (ed.  2)  268  By  the  thinning-away  of  its  wall  at  its  most 
projecting  part.  1868  Rep.  U.  S.  Cammissioner  Agric. 
(1869)  423  Upon  thinning  out,  enough  plants  were  cast  away 
to  have  run  at  least  twelve  rows  additional. 

b.  concr.  usually//.  That  which  is  removed  in 
the  process  of  thinning.     (Cf.  sweepings.) 

1771    Use/.  Proj.  in  Ann.  .Reg.  115 /2  Sir  John  ..  never 


uantly  replenished.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  695 
Pigment  is  irregularly  accumulated  in  the  thinned  epidermis. 

Thl-nner.  [agent-n.  from  THIN  z».l  :  see  -ER1.] 
One  who  thins. 

1832  Planting  63  in  Libr.  Use/.  Knowl.,  Hust.  Ill, 
Leaving  them  to  press  upon  each  other  more  severely  than 
vigorous  thinners  would  permit.  1889  Pall  Mall  G.  2  July 
2/2  The  case  of  the  little  turnip-thinners  in  Saxony. 

Thinness  (J>rn,nes).  [f.  THIN  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  thin. 

1.  Narrowness  of  dimension  between  opposite 
surfaces ;  absence  of  thickness  or  depth. 

1577  B.  GOOCE  HcresbacKs  Husb.  n.  (1586)  So  b,  Fulnesse 
and  emptinesse,  or  thicknesse  and  thinnes.  16x7  MOKYSGN 
I  tin.  in.  175  Cotton  cloth. .for  thinnesse  not  vnlike  our 
boulting  cloths,  1715  DESAGULIERS  Fires  Intpr.  113  Where 
you  cannot  dig  in  the  Back-Wall  of  a  Chimney  by  reason  of 
us  thinness.  1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  (1813)  54  The 
thinness  of  the  seam  [of  coal].  1863  LYELL  Antiq.  Man  iii. 
34  The  extreme  thinness  of  the  film  of  matter. 

b.  Lean  or  spare  habit  of  body ;  spareness. 
1827-35  WILLIS  Leper  65  There,  alone,  Wasted  to  ghastly 

thinness,  Helen  knelt. 

c.  fig.  Deficiency,  poverty,  meagrcness,  feeble 
ness  ;  lack  of  depth  or  fullness. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  134  Hit  ?eha;15  ba  bynnysse  bare 
Sesihoe.  1623  W.  BALCANQUAL  Scrut.  Si,  Maries  Spittle 
98  The  thinnesse  of  our  loy,  because  we  did  sowe  our 
teares  too  thin.  1903  Daily  Chron.  20  Feb.  3/6  That  there 
was  much  '  intellectual  thinness  *  among  young  men. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  thinly  arranged,  occu 
pied,  or  attended ;  want  of  fullness;  sparseness. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan.  491/1  Thynnesse,  of  wodys,  cornys, 
and  o)>er  lyke,  raritas.  1573-60  BAKET  Alv.  T  166  Thin 
nesse  :  seldomnesse,  rarite.  1690  LOCKE  Covt.  II.  vi.  §  74 
The  Thinness  of  People  gives  Families  Leave  to  separate 
into  unpossessed  Quarters.  1774  A.  GIB  Pres.  Truth  II.  40 
None  of  these  brethren  opened  a  mouth  about  the  thinness 
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thinning  of  trees  of  that  kind.  1893  Jrtd.  R.  Agric.  Xoc. 
Dec.  826  Thinnings  and  rubbish  should  be  immediately 
removed  and  burnt. 

Thrnning,  ppl.  a-  [f-  THIN  v.1  +  -ING  *.] 
That  thins,  in  various  senses  of  the  verb. 

1550  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  II.  81  To  confirme  the  thynynge 
shewe  of  hypocresye.  1790  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  R&wlutid 
for  Oliver  92  Art  thou  a  Doctor  ?  Yes,  of  thinning  skilL 
1888  Pump  Court  31  Oct.  5/2  His  gradually  thinning  hair. 
1899  MACKAIL  Life  Morris  II.  154  A  mere  thinning  remnant 
between  two  divergent  and  increasing  camps. 

Thinnish  (Jri-nij"),  a.  [f.  THIN  a.  +  -ISH  1.] 
Somewhat  thin  ;  tending  to  thinness. 

1545  RAYNOLD  Byrth  Mankynde  139  Her  vryne  shall 
appeare  whyte  and  thynnyssh.  1780  C.  A.  BURNEY  in 
Mine.  D'Arbluy's  Early  Diary  (1889)  II.  289  The  Masque 
rade  at  the  Pantheon  was  rather  thinnish.  1827  F.  COOPER 
Prairie  I.  ii.  30  They  told  us.  .we  should  find  settlers  some 
thing  thinnish  hereaway.  1884  Century  Mag.  XXIX.  138/1 
Aly  somewhat  slight  figure  and  thinnish  legs. 

TMnnye,  obs.  form  of  TUNNY. 

ThinoCOrine  (hsinp-korain),  a.  Ornilk.  [f. 
mod.L.  Thinocorus  (properly  -ys\  f.  Gr.  Sit,  Kv- 
beach,  sea-shore  +  nopvs  lark :  see  -INK  '.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  the  Thinecoridie 
or  quail-snipes,  a  family  of  South  American  wading 
birds,  typified  by  the  genus  Thinocorus. 

1885  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  92  The  Thinecorine  palate,  in 
which  the  voiner  is  connected  with  the  nasal  cartilages  in  a 
manner  recalling  that  of  the  jEgithognathae. 

Thinolite  (bai-nflait).  Min.  [f.  Gr.  0is,  0lv- 
(see  prec.)  +  Aiflos  stone :  see  -LITE.]  '  A  variety 
of  calcite,  occurring  in  pseudomorphous  crystals, 
the  original  mineral  being  still  in  doubt '  (Chester 
Diet.  Min.  1896). 

1879  C.  KING  Geol.  40£/t  Parallel  I.  508  (Chester). 

Thin-skinned  (-skind  :  stress  var.),  a. 

1.  Having  a  thin  skin  or  rind. 

1598  CHAPMAN  Blinde  Bigger  of  Alexandria  Wks.  1873 
I.  ii  Round  faces  and  thinne  skinde  are  happiest  still.  1707 
MORTIMER  Hvib,(\Ti.\)  II.  155  Chuse  the  large, round,  white, 
and  thin-skinned  ones.  1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sachs  Bat. 
539  A  stony  endocarp  surrounding  the  thin-skinned  seed. 

2.  fig.  Sensitive  to  criticism,  ridicule,  or  abuse ; 
easily  hurt  or  offended  ;  touchy. 

1680  BAXTER  Ansiv.Stillingfl.  Ixxviii. 09,  I.. never  was  so 
thin  Skin'd  as  to  be  unable  tobear  a  Cholerick  breath.  1771 
SMOLLETT  Humpk.  Cl.  8  June,  My  apothecary,  who  is  a 
proud  Scotchman,  very  thin  skinned.  1818  COBBETT  Pol. 
Reg.  XXXIII.  311  The  professional  gentlemen  in  Penn- 
sylvania  are.. extremely  thin-skinned,  when  they  are  the 
party  attacked.  1894  FROUDE  Life  tt  Lett.  Erasmus  xvii. 
328  Erasmus.. was  thin-skinned  as  ever. 

Hence  Thi'n-ski'nnedness,  the  condition  or 
quality  of  being  thin-skinned ;  sensitiveness. 

1882  SALA  Amer.  Revis.  (1883)  I.  iii.  43  note,  A  very  grati 
fying  proof  of  the  diminution  of  what  may  be  termed  '  thin- 
skinnedness'.  1897  Spectator  23  Oct.  552/1  This  thin, 
skinnedness  among  experienced  public  men. 

Thin-SOWn  (bin,soun  :  stress  var.),  a.  Also  7 
thin-sowed.  Sown  or  planted  thinly  ;  lit.  said  of 
plants,  or  a  crop  ;  Jig.  scattered  at  wide  intervals, 
scarce ;  also,  of  a  field  or  territory  :  scantily  fur 
nished  with  (t  of). 

1589  R.  HARVEY  PI.  Perc.  (1590)  18  Good  deeds,  which  are 
now  both  thin  sowne. .,  and  thinner  growne.  a«63i  DONNE 
Lett.  (1651)  159  This  Countrie  is  so  thin  sowed  with  such 
persons,  as  he  comes  to  seek;  that  he  will  scarce  know, 
where  to  find  a  corn  to  peck  at.  1698  NOERIS  Pract.  Disc. 
IV.  60  Very  good  Men.,  were  always  very  thin  sown.  01846 
in  J.  Baxter  Libr.  Pract,  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  398  In  the  early 


THIN -SPUN. 

stages. .  the  appearance  of  thick-sown  corn  is  much  superior 
to  that  of  the  thin-sown. 

Thin-spun,  a.  (stress  var.)  Spun  thinly; 
drawn  out  in  spinning  to  a  slender  thread.  Also_/ff. 

1637  MILTON  Lycidns  76  Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  th' 
abhorred  shears,  And  slits  the  thin  spun  life.  1641  H. 
MORE  Song  of  Soul  n.  iii.  iv.  ix,  Thin-spun  reason  and  exile 
discourse.  1821  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  93  How  thin-spun 
clouds  glide  swiftly  by.  Ibid,  120  Nor  broken  seam,  nor 
thin-spun  screen. 

Thru-walled  (-wgld),  a.     Having  thin  walls. 

1854  OWEN  Skcl,  S,  Teeth  (1855)  7  The  thinnest-walledand 
widest  air-bone  of  the  bird  of  flight  was  first  solid.  1875 
BENNETT  &  DYER  Sachs'  Bot.  90  Alternate  layers  of  narrow 
thick-walled  and  broad  thin-walled  cork-cells  are  formed. 
1875  HUXLEY  &  MARTIN  Elem.  Biol.  (1877)  184  Posteriorly, 
the  oviducts  dilate  into  capacious  thin-walled  chambers. 

Thio-  (pail?),  also  before  a  vowel  tM-,  repr.  Gr. 
Sftov  sulphur ;  a  formative  element  in  names  of 
tilings  containing  or  connected  with  sulphur. 

1.  in  Chem.  (See  also  THIOL-,  THION-.)  In  names 
of  compounds  containing  sulphur  =  snlpho-. 

In  systematic  nomenclature  restricted  to  those  in  which 
one  or  more  atoms  of  sulphur  take  the  place  of  one  or  more  of 
oxygen  in  the  substance  designated  by  the  rest  of  the  name  ; 
e.g.  M/VKitf/cacidCjHsO.SH.frornaceticacidCiiHsO.OH, 
tri-thiocarbonic  acid  HjCS3,  from  carbonic  acid  H3CO3. 
So  thio-acid,  -alcohol,  -aldehyde,  -ether,  -salt ;  also  thio- 
antimo'nic,  -antimo'uious,  -arse'nic,  -arse'nious,  -lactic, 
•phosphoric,  -phosphoryl,  -stannic,  -tungstic,  etc.  But  many 
names  do  not  contorrrt  exactly  to  this  systematic  use. 

The  following  are  the  chief  combinations  of  thio-. 

Thia'cetate,  a  salt  of  thiacetic  acid.  Thiace'tic 
a.,  in  thiacetic  acid  (C3H3O.SH),  a  colourless 
liquid  boiling  at  93°  C.  Thi-a-cid  =  thio-acid. 
Tuialdiue  [ALD(EHYDE  +  -iNfiS],  a  crystalline 
substance.NH  :  2(CHCH3 .  S) :  CHCH3, produced 
by  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  into  a  solution  of 
aldehyde  ammonia.  Thi'alol  [AL(COHOL  +  -OL  3], 
a  name  for  diethyl  disulphide,  (C2HB);,S2 ,  a  colour 
less  oily  compound,  having  an  odour  like  garlic. 
Thi 'amide,  generic  name  for  substances  formed  by 
replacing  the  oxygen  of  an  amide  by  sulphur, 
as  thiacetatnide,  CH3CS  .  NH2,  from  acetamide, 
CH3CO  .  NHa.  Thi'amine,  generic  name  for 
amines  containing  the  group  NHSH,  as  ethyl- 
thiamine,  C.,H, .  NHSH.  Thiazole  [Azo-  +  -ole. 

ycii.s 

-OL  3],  NT   CH   ^  a  liquid  boiling  at  H7°C. 

Thi'enyl  [contr.  of  thiophenyl,  proposed  1883  by 
V.  Meyer],  the  radical  C4H3S  contained  in  thio- 
plienc,  C4H4S.  Thi'o-a  cid,  thi'-a  cid,  an  acid 
in  which  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur.  Thio- 
a  Ibumose,  a  deutero-albumose  containing  a  large 
amount  of  sulphur.  Thio-a'lcohol,  a  compound 
of  the  nature  of  an  alcohol  in  which  sulphur  takes 
the  place  of  oxygen,  as  mercaptan,  C^Hj  .  SH,  ana 
logous  to  ethyl  alcohol,  C2H5 .  OH.  Thioca-rba- 
mate,  a  salt  of  tliiocarbamic  acid.  Thiocarba'mic 
a.,  in  /.  acid,  NH, .  CO .  SH  and  NHa .  CS .  OH  : 
now  distinguished  as  thiolcarbamic  and  thion- 
carbamic  acids :  seeTuioL-,  THION-.  Thioca-rba- 
mide,  CS(NH2)2  or  HS .  C(NHa) :  NH,  a  crystal 
line  substance  melting  at  1 70°  C.  Thioca'rbonate, 
a  salt  of  thiocarbonic  acid.  Thiocarbo'nlc  a.,  in 
/.  acid:  in  derivatives,  as  mono-,  di-,  tri-thiocarbonic 
acid:  the  last,  H2CS3,  is  a  dark  yellow  strongly 
smelling  oil,  very  easily  decomposed  by  heating 
into  CS2  and  H2S;  esters  of  dithiocarbonic  acid, 
H2COS2,  and  of  monolhiocarbonic  acid,  H2CO2S, 
are  known.  TMoca'rbonyl,  the  radical  (CS)",  in 
which  the  oxygen  of  carbonyl  (CO)"  is  replaced  by 
sulphur.  Thioca-rbylamine  =  iso-thiocyanic  acid, 
CHNS,  =  C=N .  SH.  TMocresol  (b3i,0|kre-s<n), 
a  compound  with  the  formula  CH3:C6H,SH,  of 
which  there  are  three  modifications,  two  crystalline 
and  one  liquid.  Thiocy 'anate,  a  salt  of  thiocyanic 
acid.  Thiocya-nic  a.,  in  /.  acid,  N|C.SH  = 
cyanic  acid,  NIC.  OH,  in  which  oxygen  is  replaced 
by  sulphur;  a  liquid  with  a  penetrating  odour. 
Thiocya-nogen,  the  radical  CNSofthiocyanicacid; 
in  comb,  thiocyano-.  Thiofo-rmic  a.,  in  t.  acid, 
H2COS,  a  crystalline  substance  melting  at  I2O°C. 
Thiona'phthene,  a  colourless  crystalline  com 
pound  ,  C8H,S,  consisting  of  benzene,  C6He,  of  which 
two  atoms  of  H  are  replaced  by  CH :  CH .  S. 
Thlonlc  (baiijrnik)  a.,  in  /.  acids,  group  name  for 
the  acids  represented  by  the  formula  H2S0O,, 
where  n  =  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  perhaps  6.  These  acids 
are  called  dithionic,  trilhionic,  tctrathionic,  penta- 
thionic,  and  hexathionic  acid.  Thi  onine,  a  brown 
ish-black  dye,  SCpHjNj,  crystallizing  in  plates, 
called  phenylene  violet,  or  Laulh's  v.,  and  largely 
used  to  stain  microscopic  objects.  Thionu'rate, 
a  salt  of  thionuric  acid.  Thionuric  (J>ai|<5hiu»Tik) 
a.  If.  Gr.  Otibv  +  UBIC],  in  thionuric  acid,  CO : 
2(NH  .  CO)  :  CH  .  NH  .  SO3H,  formed  by  the  ac 
tion  of  ammonia  and  sulphurous  acid  on  alloxan 
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in  aqueous  solution.     Thi  onyl  [-YL],  the  radical 
(SO)*  :  so  named  in  1857  by  Schiff  (AnnaUn  Jer 

';    Chem.    und    Pharm.    C1I.    113).      Thi'ophene, 

I  C,H4S,  a  colourless  liquid  with  an  odour  like 
benzene,  occurring  in  benzene  from  coal-tar  to  the 
extent  of  about  0-5  percent.;  hence  Thiophe-nic 
a.,  in  thiophenic  acid,  C4H3S  .  CO2H,  derived  from 
thiophene.  Thiophe'nol,  a  colourless  liquid, 
CflH6SH  (  =  PHENOL  with  S  in  place  of  O),  with  the 
odour  of  garlic.  Thio-phtheiie  [NA)PHTHENE],  a 

!  colourless  oily  compound,  CeH,S2,  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  citric  acid  with  P2S3  .  Thi  oreso'rcin, 
also  Thioreso-rcinol,  C6H4(SH)2,  a  yellowish- 
grey  substance,  used  medicinally  as  a  substitute 
for  iodoform.  Thi  osalicylic  a.,  in  /.  acid, 
HOC6H,CO(SH),  a  brownish-yellow  amorphous 
substance,  used  in  medicine  as  an  antiseptic. 
Thio-salt,  a  salt  of  a  thio-acid,  as  a  thiosulphate. 
Thiosi'namine  [L.  sinapis  mustard  +  AMINE]  = 
allyl-thio-urea,  C3H,NH.  CS.NHj,  a  crystalline 
substance  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
allyl  mustard  oil.  Thiosrrlphate,  a  salt  of  thio- 
sulphuric  acid  ;  formerly  called  hyposulphite. 
Thiosulphu  ric  a.,  in  t.  acid,  H2S2O3,  an  acid 
only  known  in  solution  and  soon  decomposing,  the 
salts  of  which  are  stable,  and  are  applied  in  bleach 
ing  and  photography  ;  it  is  sulphuric  acid,  H2SO4  , 
in  which  one  atom  of  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur  ; 
formerly  cMe&hypositlphurous  acid.  Thioto'lvtene 

|  [TOLUENE]  =  mcthylthiophene,  C,H3(CH3)S,  a 
colourless  oily  compound,  found  as  an  impurity  in 
crude  toluene;  two  isomeric  forms  are  known. 
Thio-urea  (b9i,<?,iu»'ria),  CS(Nn^a  or  HS  .  C 
(NH2)  :  NH  =  thiocarbamide.  Thioxa-nthone 
[XANTHONE],  C^H^OS,  crystallizing  in  yellow 
needles.  Thioxene  (bsi^'ks/n),  Thloxylene 
(}«i,(rksiLm)  [namedtAioxene  by  Victor  Meyer  (Her. 
Deut.  Chem.  Ces.  1884,  xvn.  789)]  =  dimethyl- 
thiophene,  C4H2(CH3)2S,  found  as  an  impurity  in 
xylene  ;  there  are  several  isomeric  forms. 

1854  KEKULE  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  VII.  $,*Thiacetic  Acid, 
—  Sulphuretted  Acetic  Acid  —  has  been  obtained  by  me  by 
acting  on  monohydrated  acetic  acid  with  tersulphide 
of  phosphorus.  1847  WOHLER  &  LIEBIG  in  Mem.  Chem. 
Soc.  III.  303  A  new  organic  alkali  free  from  oxygen,  .which 
we  call  *thialdine  .  .  contracted  from  dfiov  ana  aldehyde. 
1881  WATTS  Diet.  Cfiem.VlH.  1952  *Thiamides.  .may  be 
conveniently  prepared  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  sulphide 
..on  amides.  1888  HANTZSCH  &  WEBER  in  Jrnl.  Chan. 
Soc.  LIV.  256  'Thiazole  is  the  name  given  to  [these]  iso 
meric  compounds.  1885  PETER  IHd.  XLVIII.  141  "Thi- 
eiiylmethylacctoxinie  CiH.iS  .  CMe  :  NOH  .  .forms  a  white 
crystalline  mass.  1882  WILL  Ibid.  XLII.  1088  *Thiocarba- 
mates.  ..A  continuation  of  the  author's  researches.  1878 
GUARESCHI  Ibid.  XXXIV.  Zto'ThiocaroamideCS,  (NHa)j 
[etc.]  when  oxidised  by  permanganate  likewise  yield  all  their 
sulphur  in  the  state  of  sulphuric  acid.  1891  Anthony's 
Photi'gr.  Bull.  IV.  307  Prof.  J.  E.  Reynolds,  who  was  the 
original  discoverer  of  the  rinsing  sulphur  urea,  now  known 
as  thio-carbamide.  1883  Jrnl.  Chem.  Soc.  XLIV.  405  The 
use  of  potassium  *thiocarbonate  as  a  remedy  against 
phylloxera.  1887  Ibid.  LI.  272  The  conversion  of  "thio- 
carbonyl  chloride  into  thiocarbonyl  tetrachloride  by  the 
assimilation  of  two  atoms  of  chlorine  takes  place  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  1877  Ibid.  XXXII.  869  *Thiocyanates  of 
the  acid  radicles  are  prepared  by  the  action  of  acid  chlorides 
on  dry  lead  thiocyanate.  1877  llui.  XXXII.  423  Action  of 
Nascent  *Thiocyanic  Acid  on  AlcohoL  1857  Ibid.  IX.  185 
*Thioformic  acid  crystallises  from  formic  acid,  or  from 
boiling  alcohol,  in  slender  needles.  1880  Ibid.  XXXVII. 
593  A  qualitative  reaction,  by  which  pentathionic  acid  is 
clearly  distinguished  from  any  other  of  the  *thionic  acids. 
1839  THOMSON  British  Ann.  377  *Thionurate  of  zinc.  Ibid., 
*Thionuric  acid.  1874  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  779  Thionu 
ric  acid  ..  forms  a  crystalline  mass,  consisting  of  fine  needles. 
Ibid.  780  "Thionyl.  SO.  —  The  radicle  of  the  sulphurous 
compounds:  e.g.,  sulphurous  chloride,  (SO)"C12  =  chloride 
of  thionyl.  1883  MEYER  in  Jrnl.  Chem.  Soc.  XLIV.  1001 
A  substance  contained  in  Coal-tar  Benzene..  to  which  the 
author  has  given  the  name  of  *thioj>hene.  iScjgSjtd.Soc.  Lex., 
*Thiophenol,  ..phenyl  mercaptan.  Ibid.,  *Thioresorcin,.. 
a  popular  substitution  of  resorcin.  .  .  Used  as  a  dusting 
powder.  1853  URE  Diet.  Arts  1.32  *Thiosinnamine.  1881 
PIESSE  &  STANSELL  in  Jrnl.  Chem.  Soc.  XL.  207  Thiosina- 
tninc  is  an  oily  substance  at  100°,  but  gradually  solidifies 
when  cold.  1873  WATTS  Fovjnes'  Chem.  198  The  solution  of  a 
•thiosulphate.  1874  Jrnl.  Chem.  Soc.  XX  VI  1.  771  The  close 
relation  between  the  thiosulphates  and  sulphates  is  shown 


by  the  formulz-S02oNa  3nd  SO»ONa  l8'3  WATTS 
Fowntf'  Chem.  204  Thiosulptiuric  Acid  is  scarcely  known. 
1874  Jrnl.  Chem.  Soc.  XXVII.  770  On  the  Constitution  of 
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Br  to  an  alcoholic  or  cold  aqueous  solution  of  *tnio-urea. 
1885  Jrnl.  Chem.  Soc.  XLVIII.  251  A  simple  method  of 
obtaining.  .*thioxylene. 

2.  In  pharmaceutical  and  other  terms. 

Thiobacte  ria,  name  proposed  by  Migula  for 
sulphur  and  iron  bacteria  mostly  found  in  seawater 
and  soils.  Thi'ocamph  [CAMPH(OB],  a  fluid  dis 
infectant,  used  for  fumigation,  formed  by  the  action 
of  sulphur  dioxide  on  camphor.  Thi-oool  [GUAIA)- 
COL], a  preparation  of  guaiacol.used  in  lung  diseases. 
Thl-oform  [after  chloroform],  trade-name  of  a  basic 
bismuth  di-thiosalicylate,  as  ail  antiseptic  for  wounds. 


TH1R. 

Thioge'nio  a.  [-GEN  I+-IO],  producing  sulphur, 
spec,  applied  to  bacteria  which  produce  free  sul 
phur  by  the  oxidization  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Thio  frenol,  trade-name  of  a  solution  of  sodium 
snlphonate  as  a  medical  wash.  Thi'olin  [L.  limun 
flax],  trade-name  of  a  dark-green  substance  prepared 
from  linseed  oil  by  the  action  of  sulphur ;  hence 
Thioli'nic  acid.  Thiosa  piol,  -sapol  [L.  sapo 
soap],  -sa'vonal,  trade-names  of  soap  containing 
sulphur  in  chemical  combination.  ||  Thi'othrix 
[Gr.  iptf  hair],  a  genus  of  sulphur  bacteria  found  in 
sulphur  springs. 

1900  A.  C.  JONES  tr.  Fischer's  Sir.  f,  Fund.  Bacteria  65 
The  sulphur  bacteria,  *Thiolmcteria,  whose  cells  are  often 
crammed  full  of  spherical  rtfringent  masses  of  pure  sulphur, 
occur  in  nature  in  places  where  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
J  is  present.  Ibid.,  Thiobacteria  can  be  found  at  any  time  of 
the  year,  but  are  most  abundant  in  the  early  spring  and  late 
autumn.  1899  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  *Thiocantf>h.  .on  exposure 
evolves  sulphur  dioxide  in  steady  fumes.  Ibid.,  *TktoJbnH 
..a  light  yellowish  powder,  without  odour  or  taste. .lias., 
been  introduced  into  surgery  with  promising  success.  1910 
BRICKDALE  Guide  Neiver  Remedies  60  A  dtthiosallcylate 
..has  been.. named  Thioform.  1894  REMINGTON  Pracl. 
Fharm.  fed.  3)  1433  *?'///<'//«.  Salts  of  thiosulphonic  acid. 
Salt  of  thiolinic  acid.  Sulphonated  and  sulphurated  linseed 
oil.  1899  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Thiolin,  thiolinic  acid.  Ibid., 
*  Thiosa' piol,  a  sulphuretted  soap,  containing  10  per  cent, 
of  sulphur,  obtained  by  heating  sulphur  and  oleic  acid 
together.. .A  successful  application  to  many  skin  diseases. 

Thiol-  (M fl).  Chem.  [arbitrarily  f.  THIO-.]  A 
name  for  the  group  SH  in  combination,  analogous 
to  hydroxyl,  OH. 

It  indicates  the  presence  of  an  -SH  group  (or  an  -SR 
group,  where  R  is  .in  alkyl  radical),  as  in  methyl-tltioliar. 
I'amate,  H2N  .  CO .  SCH3,  as  distinguished  from  methyl 
curbamate,  H2N.CO.OCH3,  and  also  from metltyl.thion- 
carbamate,  H;N  .  CS  .  OCH3  :  see  THION-.  Also,  in  those 
cases  in  which  hydroxy-  would  mean  the  presence  of  an 
-OH  group,  thiol-  indicates  the  presence  of  an  -SH 
group  ;  and  where  truthoxy-,  cthoxy-,  etc.,  would  indicate 
CH3O-,  C2H6O-,  RO-  groups,  methylthiol-,ethylthwl-,  R- 
tliiol-,  indicate  CH3S-,  CgHjiS-,  RS-  groups;  thus,  the 
sulphur  compound  corresponding  to  sodiiun  etlioxyacettttc 
CjHr.O.  CH2.  CO2Na  is  sodium  ethylt/iialacelatc  C2H;,S  . 
CH3.CO2Na.  Cf.  THION-. 

1899  Jrnl.  Ckem.  Soc.  LXXVI.  i.  797  The  authors  adopt 
the  Geneva  nomenclature,  thion  being  used  to  denote  com 
pounds  containing  the  group  .CS.OR,  and  thiol  those 
containing  the  group  .  CO.SR.  1905  //•/</.  LXXXVIII.  i. 
626  a-Thlolbutyricacid,  SH  .  CHEt .  COiH,  is  an  oil  boiling 
at  118-122°  under  19  mm.  pressure. 

Thion-  (J>Di-<7n).  Chem.  [a.  Gr.  Stiov  sulphur: 
cf.  THIO-.]  A  name  for  sulphur  taking  the  place 
of  oxygen  in  a  compound  and  joined  by  two  bonds 
to  carbon. 

e.  g.  in  me thyl ihiimcartamate,  H2N .  CS  .  OCHa,  as  distinct 
from  methyl  carbamate  and  methyl-thiolcarbamate :  see 
THIOL-.  (Certain  words  beginning  with  tliion-  do  not  con 
form  to  this  system  :  see  THIONIC,  etc. under  THIO-.) 

1899  Jrnl.  Chem.  Sx.  LXXVI.  i.  797  [see  THIOL-].  1904 
Ibid.  LXXXVI.  I.  990  The  crude  esler..is  best  converted 
directly  into  thionoxanilic  acid,  NHPh  .  CS  .  CO2H. 

Thir  (tSir, o*a.t),  dem.pron.z.n&atlj.  Sc,  and  «<W/;. 
dial.  Forms :  3  ?,  4-  thir  ;  also  4  (beir,  bier), 
ber(e,  J>ar(e,  there,  4-5  bir(e,  4-7  ther,  5  thire, 
theire,  thair,  (8-9  north,  dial,  ther,  thor,  thoor, 
thur).  [Origin  obscure.  The  introduction  of  the 
word  app.  coincided  with  the  change  of  pas  in  the 
north  from  being  plural  of  this  to  being  synonym 
ous  with/<f,  pi.  of  that:  see  THESE,  THOSE,  THO. 
The  earliest  evidence  is  that  of  Cursor  Mundi  and 
the  northern  works  of  1300-1350,  in  which  fas  and 
fa  appear  as  plural  of  that,  and  thir  in  various 
spellings  is  the  established  plural  of  this,  =  southern 
thes,  midland  Ihise,  these.  Some  suggest  its  adop 
tion  from  ON.  feir,  fxr  'those',  pi.  masc.  and 
fern,  of  the  simple  demonstrative  sd,  sA,  fat,  of 
which  the  plural  was  used  also  as  3rd  pers.  pron. 
pi. 'they'.  Others  have  suggested  a  combination 
of  pc  with  her  '  here ',  as  if  =  the  here,  those  here. 
Both  suggestions  present  difficulties.  See  Note.] 

A.  pron.   —  THESE  dem.  pron. 

13. .  Cursor  M.  6291  (Coll.,  Gott.)  fir  (f.,  Tr.  bes]  er  be 
folk  of  Israel.  Ibid.  6481  (Colt.)  Mr  [F.  ber.G.  bis,  Tr.  bese] 
er  be  coma[n]mentes  ten.  Ibid.  23053  (Kdin.,  Gdtt.)  Gret 
lauerdschip  sal  bir  {Colt,  bar,  F.  ham]  be  lent.  Ibid.  23643 
(Edin.,  Giitt.)  l>ir  sal  worsip  al  creature.  .11340  HAMPOLE 
Psalter  iii.  2  pere  ere  leghers,  and  bai  say  to  bigile  be.  13.. 
Evang.  Nicod.  28  in  Herrig's  Archiv  LIII.  392  We, 
whatkyn  godes  er  bire  {rimes  syre,  ire,  desyre]  ?  c  1450  St. 
Cuthbert  (Surtecs)  3521  pir  [five  onions],  he  saide,  has  bene 
my  mete.  1456  SIR  G.  HAYE  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  85  Of 
all  thir,  thare  is  nane  sa  gude  as..defens  of  gude  rycht. 
1553-3  Reg-.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  137  Thir  ar  the  artikills 
of  the  Lordis,  1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodr.  S.)  197 
Any  one  of  thir  requyrs  a  wholl  man.  1815  BROCKETT  If.  C. 
Words,  Thur,  these.  l8>8  Craven  Gloss.,  Thur,  thir,  these. 

B.  adj.  —  THESE  dem.  adj. 

13..  Cursor  M.  4085  (Cott.)  peir  \G6tt.  bir,  F.  bes,  T. 
bese]  breber,  bat  i  said  of  are.  Ibid.  5938  '  Vee  prai  your 
lauerd  ',  he  said, '  bat  he  Wald  do  bier  frosses  [  F.  bere  froskis, 
G.  bir  froskis,  T.  bese  frogges]  a-wai  fra  me  '.  Ibid.  19391 
pir  \f.  ber,  Tr.  bese)  scuen  were  Sett  be-fore  be  aposteles 
sere.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  1682  Als  bir  clerkes  fyndes 
wrilen.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  Pref.  2  pir  werldly  lordes. 
c  1410  Anturs  o/Arta.  575  Witturly  ther  weys  {Douce  MS. 
bes  wighte  menej  thayre  weppuns  thai  weld.  14*3  JAS.  I 
Kittgis  Quair  li,  I . .  said  thir  versis  sevin.  c  1440  A  Iphabet  oj 
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THIED. 

Tales  55  He  lukid  evur  when  birfendissuld  com  agayn.  1490 
Exck.  Rolls^ Scotl.  X.  663  Toquhais  knauleg  thire pur  letterris 
salcum  greting.  1553  KENNEDY  Commend.  Tract,  in  Wodrvio 
Soc.  Misc.  (1844)  109  Sen  the  tymeof  the  Apostolistothirour 
dayis.  1678  Contract  in  Proc.  Soc.  Ant. Scot.  (1896)  XXX. 
21  Both  pairties  are  content  that  ther  presentfs]  be  insert. 
1715  IVodrow  Corr.  (1843)  II.  33  Thir  two  men  have  bred 
trouble  enough.  1790  BURNS  Tarn  o'  Shanter  155  Thir 
breekso' mine,  my  only  pair.  1790  MRS.  WHI-:ELER  Westmld. 
Dial.  Pref.  n  Thor  Men  hed  been  at  a  College,  coad 
Cam  brid  g. 

[Note.  Difficulties  of  derivation  from  ON.  }eir,}ser  are:  (i) 
The  retention  of  inflexional  -r,  otherwise  unexemplified,  and 
the  fact  thaty?t-iV  had  already  been  adopted  in  its  pronomi 
nal  sense  as/f&,  tkty,  tkei,  in  the  north \  J>ai,  fiay,  and  was 
in  full  use  in  Cursor  M.  and  other  northern  works:  see 
THEY.  Moreover,  neither  tkir  nor  ther  appears  to  repre 
sent  }ei*r  phonetically,  as  Ormm's/^jjandE.  Midi,  fei  did. 
(2)  The  sense  is  quite  different ;  the  ON.  word  means  'those' 
or  '  they ',  distinct  from  fiesser,  *ar  '  these  ' ;  while  thir  ha 
been  from  the  beginning  emphatically '  these',  as  distinct  fro 
'  ' 
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r ( those  '.  The  explanation  '  the  here  ',  *  those  here  ' 
suits  the  sense;  but  (i)  no  trace  has  been  found  of  these 
in  an  uncombined  form  ;  and  (2)  the  addition  of  here  to  a 
demonstrative,  common  in  the  midlands  and  south  of  Eng 
land  (see  HERE  i  d),  is  not  known  as  a  northern  idiom.] 

Thir,  obs.  unstressed  form  of  THEIR. 

Third  (h5jd),  a.  (adv.}t  sb.  Forms  :  see  below. 
[OE.  fridda,  -e,  ]>ird(d}a,  -e,  Comm.  Teut.  and 
Indo-Eur. ;  =  OFris.  thredda,  OS.  thriddio  (MLG. 
drudde,  derde,  Du.  derde],  OrlG.  dritto  (MHG., 
G.  dritte)^  ON.  }ride,  -i  (Sw.  tredjet  Da.  tredie\ 
Goth,  fridja,  :— OTeut.  *pri<tj6-,  :— Indo-Eur. 
*tritjo's  :  cf.  Gr.  rpiros,  L.  tertius,  Skr.  trtiyas. 

The  metathesis  of  third  for  thrid  appears  already  in 
ONorthumb.  £950,  but  thrid  was  the  prevalent  type  down 
to  the  i6th  c.] 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

a.  i  (3)  pridda,  2-5  J>ridde,  3  pride,  4  J>ryd(e, 
threid,  J>red,  4-5  thrydde,  thride,  J?rid,  thridd, 
4-6  thridde,  thryd,  thredde,   4-7  thred,  4-6, 
Sc.  -8  thrid,  5  thryde,  thrudde,  (tryd). 

iiBoo  CYNEWULF  Christ  726  Wa?s  se  bridda  hlyp.  c  1000 
Sax,  Leechd.  II.  298  pridde  nue^en  is.  c  1200  ORMIN  Ded. 
6  Broberr  mm  i  Godess  hus,  jet  o  be  bride  [elsewhere 
bridde]  wise,  c  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  3516  De  oridde  moned  in 
is  cumen.  a  1300  Cursor  J/.  8471  (Cott.)  f>e  thride  boke 
efter  ba  tua.  Ibid.  16892  To  rise  be  thrid  [Gott.  thred]  dai. 
Ibid.  18646  To  be  thrid  [G.  threid]  morn.  13..  E.  E. 
Allit.  1\  B.  300  The  lolef  lapheth  watz  gendered  be  bryd. 
1382  WVCLIF  Acts  xx.  9  He  ledd  by  sleep  fel  down  fro  the 
thridde  stage.  ci«o  Two  Cookery-bks.  113  (Laud  MS.)  Ye 
thrudde  perty  shal  be  sugar.  1588  A.  KINO  tr.  Canisius* 
Catech.  Kalendar  i  Feb.,  S.  Ignatius  bischop  of  Antioch 
threid  efter  S.  Peter.  1606  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  \'I  (1816)  IV. 
279/2  The  thrid  day  of  this  instant,  c  1730  Thrid  [see  B.  1. 1]. 
£.  i  {Nortkumb?]  tJirda,  "Birdda,  2  Jjerdde,  4 
pirde,  5-6  thyrd^e,  5-7  thirde,  6  theyrd,  thurd, 
5-  third. 

cgso  Lindisf.  Gosj>.  Luke  xii.  38  jif  on  Sa  Sirdda  wacan 
jse-cymeo.  a  izoo  ^Toral  Ode  138  (Lamb.  MS.)  Nolde  he 
for  al  middenerd  be  berdde  \->.r.  bridde]  [del]  j>er  abiden. 
1393  LANGL.  P.  PL  C.  xxn.  264  And  matheu  be  birde.  1446 
LYDG.  Nightingale  Poems  \.  299  Ye  that  are  in  the  third 
age  Of  your  lyfe  ande  passed  morow  &  prime.  1473  WARKW. 
Chron.  (Camden)  3  In  the  thyrde  }ere  of  the  reygne  of  Kynge 
Edwarde.  1552  HULOET,  Thyrde  fayre  or  market  proclaymed, 

B.  Signification.         I.  adj. 

As  with  other  ordinals,  usually  the  third'.  seeTHE.def.arf. 
B.  18. 

1.  The  ordinal  numeral  corresponding  to  the 
cardinal  three :  last  of  three  ;  that  comes  next  after 
the  second,  a.  with  sb.  expressed. 

«8oo  [see  A.  a).  971  Blickl.  Horn.  15  py  briddan  d<e?;e  he 
ofdeabeariseb.  am$Ancr.R.\$  pebriddedole.  1340  HAM* 
POLE  Pr.  Consc.  1664  Here  bigynnes  be  thred  part.  1497 
Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  141  The  thryde  day  of 
Marche,  1533  BELLENDEN  Livy  in.  xt.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  292  To 
be  haldin  be  thrid  day  eftir  be  nundinis.  1552  HULOET, 
Thyrde  sillable,  ante  penultima.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guille. 
weatt's  Fr.  Chirurg.  30/1  '1'he  finger  called  Medicus,  or 
thirde  finger,  c  1730  BURT  Lett.  N.  Scott.  (1818)  I.  20 
Inquire  for  such  a  launde..,  where  the  gentleman  stayd,  at 
the  thrid  stair,  that  is  three  stories  high.  1847  HELPS 
Friends  in  C,  I.  vi.  92,  I  prefer  real  life.. where  there  is  no 
third  volume  [as  in  a  novel]  to  make  things  straight. 

b.  Following  the  names  of  sovereigns,  popes, 
etc.  :  cf.  SECOND  A.  i  b, 

1414  Rolls  ofParlt.  IV,  59/2  Kyng  Henry  the  Thridde. 
1550  BALE  A'.  Johan  (Camden)  42  Pope  Innocent  the  thred. 
1735  JOHNSON  Labors  Abyssinia^  Descr.  v,  73  King  John 
the  Third  [of  Portugal]. 

C.  with  sb.  understood. 

£•950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt. xxiL  26  ^elic  Se  jeftera..&  Se 
3irda  [Rushw.  bridde].  c  H7$Law£.  Horn.  issDreo  bing.. 
bet  oSer  is  goddes  word  and  bet  dridde  is  weldede,  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  358  (Cott.)  pe  thrid  es  air,  and  fir  be  ferth.  1382 
WYCLIF Dan.v. 7  Shal  be  the  thrid  in  my  rewme.  c  i^oGesta 
Rom.  xv.  51  (Harl.  MS.)  And  so  he  wrote  to  the  thrid,  bat 
seid  she  lovid  him.  1552-3  Inv.  Ch.  Goods,  Staffs,  in  Ann. 
Lichfield  (1863)  IV.  70,  iij  vestements,  one  of  whyte  fustian, 
another  of  blacke  chamblet,  &  the  thryd  of  blewe  sarsynet, 
1662  PLAYFORD  Skill  Mas.  u.  (1674)  92  Six  strings,.,  the  first 
.  .is  called  the  Treble ;  the  second,  the  Small  Mean ;  the 
third,  the  Great  Mean.  iBzi  SCOTT Kenilw.  xxxviii,  *  Hush  I 
thou  knave  ! '  said  a  third ;  '  how  know'st  thou  who  may  be 
within  hearing? ' 

d.  Gram.  In  third  person :  see  PERSON  sb.  8. 
Also  in  third  declension,  conjugation,  and  in 
names  of  tenses,  as  third  future,  preterite ;  where 
the  reference  is  to  a  conventional  order  of  enumera 
tion  adopted  by  grammarians. 


1530  PALSGR.  93  In  yerbes  of  theyr  thyrde  conjugation  I 
i    fynoe  a  litcll  more  difficultie.     a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  ir. 
(Sommer)  137  He  had.,  forgotten  in  speaking  of  him  selfe  to 
!    vse  the  third  person.     1764  W.  PRIM  ATT  Accentus  Rediv. 
\     in  Provided  they  were  third  persons  plural.     1848  J.  T, 
1    \VHITE  Xenofihon  s  Anab.  n.  iv.  §  5  Notes  (1872)  116  Some 
times  . .  the  third  future  is   used,   instead   of  the  common 
future,  to  point  out  more  forcibly  all  but  immediate  occur- 
rence  of  some   future   action.      1857    WILLIAMS   Sanskrit 
Gram.  §  415   Fortunately,  .the  third  preterite  occurs  but 
I    rarely  in  the  better  specimens  of  Hindu  composition. 

2.  Additional  to  and  distinct  from  two  others- 
I    already  known  or  mentioned.      Third  person  (in 

1    Zaw)=THiRD  PARTY,    f  Third  place,  a  place  which 
is  neutral  ground  to  two  persons  (ods.). 

CIKJO  Beket  415  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  118  pat  bridde  bing 
;eot  mest  of  alle  and  sonest  in  wrathbe  hem  brou^te. 
1:1400  Apol.  Loll.  3  And  be  brid,  if  he  be  moost  obedient  to 
God  and  to  His  lawe.  1579  W.  WILKINSON  Con/tit.  Fainilye 
of  Loue  17  b,  Incorporall  and  immateriall  essences  cannot 
be  coupled  in  the  same  third  matter.  1709  E.  WARD  tr. 
Cervantes  189  Any  thing  is  easily  believ'd  that  is  to  the  Dis 
reputation  of  a  third  Person.  1757  CHESTERF.  Lett.^i  Dec., 
I  could  neither  visit,  nor  be  visited  by,  the  Ministers  of  those 
two  Crowns:  but  we  met  every  day.  or  dined  at  third 
places.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  I.  444  The  clause., 
extends. .to  third  persons  only;  not  to  the  persons  convey 
ing,  or  those  to  whom  lands  are  conveyed  to  uses.  1865 
KINGSLEY  Hertnv,  xvii,  Martin  Lightfoot..was  as  a  third 
hand  and  foot  to  him  all  day  long.  1878  STEWART  &  TAIT 
Unseen  Univ.  iv.  §  122.  133  There  can  be  no  third  thing 
besides  body  and  void.  [CuTERTiUM  QUID.] 

fb.   Third  tongue,  a  backbiter;    a  slanderer. 

Used  by  Wyclif  and  Coverdale  to  render  lingua 

tcrtia  of  the  Vulgate,  in  LXX.  7X0)0-0-0  rplnj.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  xxviii.  16  The  thridde  tunge  manye 

menstirede.     1388  Ibid.  19  margin^  The  tunge  of  the  preuey 

bacbiter  is  clepid  the  thridde  tunge. -and  the  bacbiter  him 

1    silf  hath  the  thridde  tunge,  for  he,  as  the  thridde,  makith 

i    debate  betwen  a  man  and  his  iieJ3bore.     1535  COVERDALE 

j    Ecclus.  xxviii.  14-15  The  thirde  tonge  hath  disquieted  many 

I    one,  and  dryuen  them  from  one  londe  to  another... The 

',    thirde  tonge  hath  cast  out  many  an  honest  woman,  and 

robbed  them  of  their  labours. 

3.  Third  part  *=7&.  II.  I.  "Now  rare  :  seePARTj^.  5. 
0x300  Cursor  M.  973  (Cott.)  pe  half  parte  gladli  or  be 

thrid  We  wil  be  giue.  1375  BARBOUK  Bruce  \\.  305  pe  thrid 
part  went  to  be  forray.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  385/2  ]>e  Thryd 
j  parte  of  a  halpeny,  trissis,  1570-6  LAMBARUE/Yraw/£.  Kent 
228  The  Monkes  should  enioy  the  whole  tongue,  and  two 
third  paries  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  1611  BIBLE  Rev.  viii.  S 
The  third  part  of  the  sea  became  blood. 

4.  The  last  of  each  successive  group  of  three ; 
one  in  every  three,  i.  e.  one  third  of  the  whole. 

Third  penny  :  one  third  of  the  whole  sum  ;  spec. 
(see  quot.  1706).  Third  sheaf  and  teind'.  see 

i    third  and  teind)  II.  i. 

01400  MACNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xix.  87  Sum.. at  ilke  a  thridd 
passe  knelis  doune  apon  ^e  erthe.  1423  Cal.  Letter  Bk.  I. 
Lond.  (1909)  295  Have  he,  for  his  labour,the  tryd  peny  that 
shal  be  recovered.  (11578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron. 
!  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  II.  315  Thair  come  in  be  sie  sa  meikill 
,  victuallis  that  it  come  downe  the  thrid  penny.  1597  [see 
EVERV  ie  (c)].  1627  Rep.  Parishes  Scotl.  (Bann.  Cl.)  3 
Ten  landis.  .payis  presentlie  the  thrid  scheiffand  teind  lech 
1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Third-penny,  the  third  part  of 
Fines  and  Profits,  arising  from  Law- Processes,  which  in 
every  County  was  heretofore  allow'd  to  the  Sheriff;  the 
other  two  Parts  being  appointed  for  the  King's  Use.  1727 
SWIFT  Poisoning  E.  Curll  Wks.  1755  III.  i.  152  You  shall 
have  your  third  share  ol  the  Court  poems.  1904  [see  QUARTAN 
A.  i.def.]. 

b.   Third-day  ague,  tertian  ague. 
1817-18  COBBETT  Resid.    U.  S,  (1822)  319  You   would 
frighten  him  into  a  third-day  ague. 

5.  Combinations,  collocations,  or  phrases  with 
special   meaning  (some  of  which    may   be   used 
attrib.  or  us  adj.\  as  third  base,  cousin,  cousins/up, 
degree,  form  (hence  third-former],  heir,  magnitude, 
person,  story t  term  (hence  third-termery)  \  see  the 

J  sbs. ;  third  ague,  tertian  ague;  third  best,  third 
;  in  point  of  quality,  that  is  next  inferior  to  the 
SECOND  BEST;  third-day,  the  Quaker  name  for 
Tuesday,  as  being  the  third  day  of  the  week  ;  third 
estate,  the  Commons:  see  ESTATE  sb.  6;  third 
floor,  (a)  inEngland^he  floor  or  story  of  a  building 
separated  by  two  from  the  ground  floor  ;  (b)  in  Sc., 
U.  S.t  etc.,  the  third  story,  counting  the  ground 
floor  as  the  first ;  third  hour,  (a)  among  the  Jews, 
the  third  of  the  twelve  equal  divisions  of  time  be 
tween  morning  and  evening;  the  hour  between 
8  and  9  a.m. ;  (£)  in  R.C.Ch.,  the  hour  of  TIERCE  ; 
third  house,  (U.S.polit.  slang)  :  see  quot. ;  third 
man,  Cricket,  a  fielder  placed  between  point  and 
short  slip,  but  further  out ;  an  additional  short  slip ; 
also,  the  position  occupied  by  him  ;  third  order : 
see  TERTIARY  A.  5  ;  third  penny :  see  4  above ; 
f  third  place :  see  2  above ;  third  point,  Arch.  = 
TIERCE  point:  see  quot.;  third  rail,  insomesystems 
of  electric  railways,  an  additional  rail  which  con 
veys  the  current ;  third  rime,  rhyme,  =  TERZA 
I  RIMA;  third  season  man,  =  third  year  man\ 
\  third  staff,  —  third  stave ;  f  third  state,  •*  third 
estate ;  third  stave  :  see  quot. ;  t  third  tongue  : 
see  2  b  above;  third  ventricle,  that  portion  of 
the  central  cavity  of  the  brain  that  lies  between  the 
optic  thalami;  third  year  man,  a  student  who 
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has  entered  upon  the  third  (often  the  last)  year  of 
a  course  of  study. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  %  Selv.  131  In  the  very  fit  of  a 
*Third  Ague.  1373  BAUOUB  Bruce  xm.  3^1  He  was  the 
*thrid  bestknycht,  perfay,  That  men  wist  litTund  in  his  day. 
1859  Habits  Gd.  Sec.  iii.  155, 1  am  wondering  whether  every 
body  arranges  his  wardrobe  as  our  ungrammatical  nurses 
used  to  do  ours,  under  the  heads  of 'best,  second-best,  third- 
best  ',  and  so  on.  1901  Daily  News  31  Jan.  7/3  The  *tlnrd- 
cousinships  of  German  Princes.  1677  in  Penn  Trav.  Hol 
land  (1694)  9  A  Monthly  Meeting,  .upon  the  third  *third 
day  of  the  Month.  1901  Scotsman  5  Apr.  6/4  In  the  *third 
degree  in  [Free]  Masonry  a  skull  and  cross-bones  are  em- 

Sloyed.  1604  in  Rymer  Faedera  XVI.  562/1  Knightes  and 
!urgesses..doe  present  the  Bodie  of  the  *Thirde  Estate. 
1855  F.  B.  WELLS  tr.  Thierry  (title),  The  Formation  and  Pro- 
gress  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  or  Third  Estate  in  France.  1875 
STUM*  £>**/.  Hist.  II.  xv.  185  That  portion  of  the  third 
estate  which  was  represented  by  the  knights  of  the  shire. 
1908  Daily  Chron.  14  Aug.  8/6  Immediately  after  the  arrival 
of  the  'third-floor-back  lodger  a  transformation  takes  place. 
1687  SETTLE  Rejl.  Drydcn  63  So  old  a  Phrase, . .  that  it  has 
been  in  twenty  "third-Form  School-Boys  Exercises.  1869 
BLACKMOKE  Lorna  D.  ii,  A  *third-former  nearly  six  feet 
high,  c  1400  26  Pol.  Poems  xxvi.  208  Men  seyen  '  good 
geten  vntrewly,  The  *iijde  eyre  browke  hit  ne  may  '.  1484 
CAXTON  Fables  of  Anian  xviii,  Of  the  thynge  wrongfully 
and  euyllegoten,  thethyrd  heyreshalle  neuer  be  possessour 
of  hit.  1382  WYCLIF  Acts\\.  15  It  is  the  'thridde  our  of  the 
day.  1706  tr.  Dnpin's  Eccl.  Nisi.  i6t/t  C.  II.  v.  43  Called 
Tierce,  because  it  began  at  the  Third  Hour  of  the  day. 
1889  FARMER  Diet.  Amer.  s.  v.  Lobby,  The  lobby  is  also 
called  the  '*Third  House'.  1905  H'estnt.  Gaz.  13  Feb. 
10/1  In  the  constellation  of  the  Twins,  near  the  '"third- 
magnitude  star  Mu.  1871  HOPPE,  *  Third  man,  einer 
fat  fielders  im  Cricket.  x88i  Standard  14  June  3/8  The 
catch  that  dismissed  him  was  an  easy  one  at  third  man. 
1891  W.  G.  GRACE  Cricket  260  Third  man  must  ask  the 
bowler  whether  he  should  stand  rather  fine  or  square.  1629 
WADSWORTH  Pilgr.  vii.  72  There  is  besides  another  Nunnery 
of  the  "third  Order  of  St.  Francis.  1753  CHALLONER  Cath. 
Chr.  Instr,  184  Besides  these  there  are  the.. Nuns  of  the 
third  Order  of  St.  Francis.  1908  H'estm.  Gaz.  24  Dec.  6  '3 
The.  .version  of  the  Rule  of  the  Third  Order  found . .  in  the 
Capistran  Convent  in  the  Abruzzi.  17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.t 
*  Third  Point,  or  Tierce-point,  in  architecture,  the  point  of 
section  in  the  vertex  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  Arches 
or  vaults  of  the  third  point  ..are  those  consisting  of  two 
arches  of  a  circle,  meeting  in  an  angle  a-top.  1901  Westm. 
Gaz.  23  July  4/3  A  new  electric  railway,  .built  on  the 
1  *thlrd  rail '  system,  which  is  believed  to  represent  a  great 
economy  as  compared  with  the  overhead  system.  1905  Daily 
Chron.  2  Feb.  3/4  Avoiding  the  dangers  which  had  been 
experienced  with  the  third-rail  system.  1656  H.  PHILLIPS 
Parch.  Patt.  (1676)  Aivb,  An  house  of  the  *third  rate. 
1820  BYRON  Let.  to  Murray  Wks.  (1846)  505/1  You  will  find 
..in  Mhird  rhyme  (terza  rima),. .  Fanny  of  Rimini,  a  1860 
ALB.  SMITH  Lond.  Med.  Stud.  (1861)  17  His  mentor  is  ready 
in  the  shape  of  a  *third-season  man.  1667  E.  CHAMBEIU.AYNE 
Prcs.  St.  En^.  i.  xix.  (1684)  322  Of  the  'Third  State,  or 
Commons  of  England.  1898  STAINER  &  BARRKTT  Diet. 
Mus,  Terms,  *  Third  Stave,  a  name  given  to  the  stave  upon 
which  pedal  music  is  written  for  the  organ.  1679  MOXON 
Mech.Exerc.  vii.  130  Your  Ground.plot,  or  second  or  "third 
Story.  1890  Cincinnati  Conimerc.  Gaz.  30  June,  There 
would  be  no  'third  termery  in  it,  as  he  [Pres.  Cleveland]  had 
not  two  consecutive  terms. 
II.  sb. 

1.  A  third  part  (B.  I.  3)  0/*  anything;  any  one  of 
three  equal   parts  into   which   a   whole   may   be 
divided. 

Third  and  teind,  one-third  of  the  produce  and  one-tenth 
of  the  remainder  (making  two-fifths  of  the  whole)  paid  as  rent. 

1382  WYCLIF  i  Afacc.x.  29  Nowe  Yassoile  ^ou..of  tributis, 
and  I  foneue  to  ^ou  the  pricis  of  salt,  and  forjeue  crownys, 
and  the  thriddlsIi^SS  thridde  part]  of  seed.  1479  Act.  Dom. 
Cone.  (1839)  32/2  j>at  J?e  schiref.  .deliuer  be  said  vmfra  &  his 
tennandis  ane  evinly  thrid  t>arof.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  v.  iv, 
19  Men,  Who  of  their  broken  Debtors  take  a  third,  A  sixth, 
a  tenth,  letting  them  thnue  againe.  1705  ADDISON  Italy 
136  No  Sentence  can  stand  that  is  not  confirm'd  by  Two 
Thirds'of  this  Council.  1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  139 
In  most  parts  of  Strathallan,  the  land  is  kept  in  thirds,  (Le.) 
one  third  in  tillage  for  three  year,  and  two  thirds  always 
grass.  1852  R.  F.  BURTON  Falconry  in  Vail.  Indus  vi.  71 
One  will  require  at  least  a  third  more  breaking  than  another. 
1884  J.  TAIT  in  U.  P,  Mag;  Apr.  156  The  Master  was  to 
have  the  third  and  teind  shorn  and  set  up.  1893  Law  Times 
XCIV.  504/1  Whether  such  a  gift.. would  be  divisible  into 
moieties  or  thirds. 

2.  Law.  (Mostly//.)  The  third  of  the  personal 
property   of  a   deceased   husband  allowed  to  his 
widow.      Also,  the  third  of  his  real  property  to 
which  his  widow  might  be  legally  entitled  for  her 
life  (06s.  exc.  Hist.}.    Cf.  TERCE  a. 

1396  in  Scott.  Antiq.  XIV.  318  Swa  mykyl  as  pertenys  to 
the  modyr  of  the  forsaid  Erie.,  be  resoneof  hir  tnryd.  1540 
Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  VI.  106  She  [the  wife]  to  be  fullie 
content  with  hir  thirds.  1596  BACON  Use  of  Law  Wks. 
1879  I.  585/1  By  this  course  of  putting  lands  into  use  there 
were  many  inconveniences,  as  . .  The  wife  was  defrauded 
of  her  thirds  ;  the  husband  of  being  tenant  by  courtesy  [etc.]. 
1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  \.  113.  1636  in  Crt.  <y  Times  CJtas.  I 
(1848)  II.  239  Having  renounced  her  jointure  and  thirds,  she 
may  be  so  utterly  undone.  1664  Early  Rec.  Groton,  Mass. 
(1880)  145  Vnto  which  alienation  the  wiues  of  them  both  doe 
glue  their  consent  to  the  giuing  vp  their  thirds.  1709  S. 
SEWALL  Diary  18  Nov.,  30 /.  more  to  Grace,  and  12.  to  her 
Brother,  to  come  out  of  their  Mothers  Thirds  now  to  be 
divided.  1767  [see  DOWER  st>.*  ij.  1864  THOREAU  Maine 
W.  (1894)  207  There  you  are  never  reminded  that  the  wilder 
ness  which  you  are  threading  is,  after  all,  some  villager's 
familiar  wood-Iot,  some  widow's  thirds. 

f  3.  A  third  of  the  proceeds  of  captures,  or  of 
certain  fines,  forfeitures,  etc.,  of  which  two  thirds 
were  due  to  the  king.  Obs* 
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1429  in  Rymer F  federal,  ^w  Eny  Thriddes,or  otbtr  Gumcs 
of  Wen*.  1444  in  Coll.  Hist.  Sta#.  (1891)  XII.  319  The 
thrides  of  the  thrides  of  all  maner  Prisoners,  Prises,  and 
wynynges.  1627  in  Crt.  $  Times  Cltas.  /  (1848)  I.  234  A 
commission  to  proceed  against  recusants  for  their  thirds  due 
to  his  majesty  by  law. 

4.  Sc.  Eccl.  Hist.  See  quot.  1838. 

1573  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlii.  812  Thir  thriddis,  I  say, 
but  stopping  ony,  The  Kirkts  Collectouris  suld  vptane, 
Syne  vnto  the  Excheker  gane.  c  1575  Balfour's  Practicks 
(1754)  143  The  teindis,  landis,  mailhs,  fermis,  and  dewteis 
of  landis  assumit  in  the  thriddis  of  benefices.  1586  in 
Dun/aniline  Rcgr.  (Bann.  Cl.)  449  The  haill  prelaceis  of 
our  reallme  ar  bund  and  obleissit  to  warrand  their  thridis  to 
ws  fra  thair  a  win  deidis.  1838  W.  BKLL  Diet.  Law  Scpt.^ 
Thirds...  Before  the  annexation  of  the  year  1587,  the  King, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  entire  abstraction  of  their  provisions 
from  the  acting  clergy,,  .assumed  into  his  own  hands  a  third 
of  the  revenues  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices,  which  he  in 
trusted  to  the  Commissioners  of  Plat,  who  assigned  to  the 
ministers  respectively  sufficient  provisions,  and  reserved  the 
remainder  for  the  King.  [See  PLAT  sb?  6.] 

f  5.  //.  The  sum  paid  by  an  incoming  freshman 
for  the  furniture,  etc.  of  his  college  rooms,  usually 
assessed  at  two  thirds  of  the  amount  paid  by  the 
preceding  tenant.  Ohs. 

1687  WILDING  in  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  255  Reced  of  my 
Chum  for  thirds.  1826  C  WORDSWORTH  Let.  \i\Ann.  Early 
L/yi-  I.  38  Tell  my  father  that  I  expect  he  will  hear  some 
thing  about  'the  thirds'  which  we  pay  for  furniture,  &c. 
1853  '  C  UEDK  '  Verdant  Green  \.  iv,  Mr.  Filcher  then  ex 
plained  the  system  of  thirds,  by  which  the  furniture,  .was 
to  be  paid  for.  1858  HOGG  Shelley  I.  69  Transferring  the . . 
movables  to  the  successor  on  payment  of  thirds,  that  is,  of 
two-thirds  of  the  price  last  given. 

6.  Jl/us.  A  note  three  diatonic  degrees  above  or 
below  a  given  note  (both  notes  being  reckoned) ; 
also  (usually)   the  interval  between  this  and  the 
given  note,  equivalent  either  to  two  tones  (major 
third],  or  to  one  tone  and  one  diatonic  semitone 
(minor  third] ;  also,  the  harmonic  combination  of 
two  such  notes. 

Diminished  third,  an  interval  equal  to  two  diatonic  semi 
tones,  being  less  by  a  chromatic  semitone  than  a  minor  third. 

1597  MOKLEV  Introd.  Mns.  70  Which  distances  make  a 
Concord  or  consonant  Harmony?.  .A  third,  a  Fift,  a  Sixt, 
and  an  eight.  i66a  PLAYFORD  Skill  M  us.  i.  v.  (1674)  20  You 
will  tune  from  Sol  to  Mi  which  is  a  Third.  1752  tr. 
Ranieaits  Treat.  Mustek  34  Those  Notes,  which  are  a 
Third  above,  are  deemed  Thirds.  1855  BROWNING  Toccata 
of  Galuppfs  vii,  Those  iesser  thirds  so  plaintive.  1855  — 
Lovers*  Quarrel  xviii,  We  shall  have  the  word  In  a  minor 
third  There  is  none  but  the  cuckoo  knows.  1884  PARRY  in 
Grove  Diet.  Mus.  IV.  102  Thirdt  one  of  thu  most  im 
portant  intervals  in  modern  music.  ..Three  forms  are  met 
with  in  modern  music — major,  minor,  and  diminished. 

7.  The  third  of  the  subdivisions  of  any  standard 
measure  or  dimension  which  is  successively  sub 
divided  in  a  constant  ratio ;   the  subdivision  next 
below  seconds:  see  PRIME  sb?  2.     f  Formerly,  in 
Scotland,  a  weight  of  account  =  the  13,824^1  part 
(i  -=-  243)  of  a  grain  (obs.}. 

1594  J.  DAVIS  Seaman's  Seer.  (1643)  Dj  b,  Euery  degree. . 
doth  containe  60  minutes,  and  euery  minute  60  seconds,  and 
euery  second  60  thirds,  £c.  1604  in  Moryson  /tin.  i.  (1617) 
282  (Table  of  Scottish  Weights  of  Coins),  xx.  s.  [sterling]  = 
06  pennyweights,  10  graines,  16  mites,  18  droits,  10  penots, 


Minute  into  60"  (Second  Minutes),  a  Second  Minute  into 
60"'  (Thirds).  1840  LARDNKR  Geoni.  56  This  system  of  divi- 
sion  is  sometimes  carried  even  further,  a  second  being 
divided  into  sixty  equal  parts  called  thirds;  but  it  is  more 
usual  to  express  small  angles  or  arcs  in  decimal  parts  of  a 
second. 

f  b.  In  decimal  fractions  :  see  quots.  Obs. 
1660  J.  MOORE  Arith.  10  Some  call  their  Tenth  part 
Primes,  the  Hundereth  parts  Seconds,  the  1000  parts  Thirds. 
1766  BUTTON  School  Master's  Guide  55  The  ist,  2d,  3d,  4th, 
&c.  places  of  decimals.. are  denominated  the  places  of 
primes,  seconds,  thirds,  and  fourths,  &c.  respectively. 

8.  Comm.pl.  Goods  of  the  third  degree  of  quality. 
1823  J.  ]$\ucocK.Dom.Amusem.  163  Flour  or  bread,,  .of  the 

usual  London  manufacture,  as  seconds^  thirds^  and  browns. 
1831  G.  R.  PORTER  Porcelain  $  Gl.  186  Crown  glass  is  sold, 
according  to  its  quality,  under  four  different  denominations 
—firsts,  seconds,  thirds,  and  fourths.  1888  Times  (weekly 
ed.)  14  Sept.  ig/i  Fruit  should  be  sorted  into  bests  and 
seconds  and  in  some  cases  into  thirds.  1903  Daily 
Chron.  21  Apr.  2/6  Cork  butter.— Firsts,  86s.;  seconds,  8os. ; 
thirds,  785. 

9.  Elliptical  uses  of  the  adj.  passing  into  sb. 

a.  Third  of  kin  (.5V.)  :  one  related  in  the  third 
degree  of  consanguinity. 

1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  III.  260  The  erle  of 
Arrane,  lord  of  Hammiltoun,  Kvtn  thrid  and  thrid  to  him 
[that]  weiristhe  croun.  1569  Reg.  Priry  Council  Scot.  11.30 
The  said  Krll  and  the  said  umquhile  Johnne  Suthirland 
quha  wes  slane  thrid  and  ferdis  of  kin  [the  Earl's  father 
was  cousin  to  John's  grandmother].  1583  Ibid.  III.  622 
Quha  and  he  ar  securities  and  thriddes  of  kin.  189*  G. 
STEWART  Shetland  Fireside  T.  ix.  (ed.  a)  71  Auld  Ibbie 
Hartley,  dat  wis  trids  o'  kin  to  my  wife's  foster  midder,  an1  ; 
her  oey. 

b.  Elliptical  for  third  person   (in   Grammar) ; 
third  day  (of  the  month) ;  third  chapter  (of  a  book 
of  the  Bible)  ;  third  year  (of  a  reign). 

1530  PALSGR.  Introd.  33  The  thyrde  syngular  [endeth].. 
most  commenly  in  T.  i«6  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Lifcfy 
Lett,  (1902)  II.  i  From  Eltham  thridde  of  Janua[ry].  1539 
TONSTALL  Serttt,  Palm  Sund.  (1823)  86  It  is  written  in  the 
ihirde  uf  Malthewc.  1747  GcntL  Mag.  May  247/1  On  Sunday 


the  3d  of  May.  1857  WILLIAMS  Sanskrit  Grant.  §  330  It  is 
the  only  conjugation  that  rejects  the  na^al  in  the  3d.  plur. 

c.  A  card  of  the  third  size;   also  thirds  card'. 
see  quots. 

1891  Cent.  Diet.  s.  v.,  Thirds  card)  a  card  ij  by  3  inches, 
the  size  most  used  for  a  man's  visiting-card.  (Eng.).  1892 
Chiswick  Press  Calendar,  Sizes  of  Cards.. Extra  Thirds 
3  X  ig.  Thirds  3  X  i£  in. 

d.  Third  of  exchange  :  the  last  of  a  set  of  three 
bills   of  exchange   of  even   tenor  and   date :  see 
EXCHANGE  sb.  5. 

e.  Generally,   the  word  omitted   being  usually 
obvious  from  the  context ;  esp.  in  familiar  use. 

a  1635  SIBBES  Confer.  Christ  fy  Mary  (1656)  104  He  must 
be  a  mend  or  enemy ;  there  is  no  third  in  God.  1859  Habits 
Gd.  Soc.  (new  ed.)  44  In  the  third  [class  railway-carriage] 
he  will  have  to  sit  next  to  an  odoriferous  ploughboy.  1864 
BOWEN  Logic  iii.  49  The  Axiom  which  is  usually  called  the 
Law  of  Excluded  Third.  1889  LINSKIU,  Colf\\\.  (1895*  15 
Odd  No.  i.  '  Stroke  a  hole  '. . .  Sometimes  a  *  third  '  is  given, 
whicli  means  the  application  of  Odd  No.  i  at  every  third 
hole.  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  Third. . .  In  base-ball,  same  as  third 
busc.  1900  Alonthly  Rev.  I.  46  The  Russian  peasant  who 
travels  third  is  not  accustomed  to  luxuries.  1903  Westm. 
Gaz.  30  Dec.  1 1/1  It  is  of  course  the  Third  Preference  stock 
which  is  directly  affected. . .  Some  operators  are  anticipating 
that  the  Thirds  will  get  a  half  per  cent,  more  than  for  last 
year.  Mod.  Mr.  A.  did  badly  ;  he  only  got  a  third  in  Greats. 

Third,  z>.    [f.  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  divide  (anything)  into  three  equal 
parts ;  to  reduce  to  one  third  of  the  number  or  bulk. 

1455  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  77(1814)  II-  44/2f>' na  man  gang  away 
w'  na  maner  of  gudis  quhill  it  be  thriddyt,  and  partyt 
befpr  be  chiftane.  1612  TIW  Noble  A",  i.  ii.  What  man 
Thirds  his  owim  worth  ?  1747  FRANKLIN  Lett.  \\'k<.  1287  II. 
97  That  celerity  doubled,  tripled,  &c,,  or  halved,  thirded,  £c. 
1874  FURNIVALL  in  loM  Rep.  Committee  E.  E.  T.  S.  16  Such 
a  course  would  have  halved  or  thirded  the  number  of  our 
subscribers. 

t  b.  To  buy  or  sell  (college  furniture,  etc.)  at  two 
thirds  of  its  last  selling  price :  see  THIRD  sb.  5.  Ol>s. 

1811  [R.  FEXTON]  Tour  Genealogy  157  The  same.  .tale,  .is 
always  worse  told  by  him  that  tells  it  last;  till  like  college 
furniture,  too  often  thirded,  it  becomes  too  threadbare  for 
credit. 

2.  To  speak  in  favour  of  (a  motion,  proposition, 
etc.)  as  third  speaker;  to  support  the  seconder. 

1656  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  I.  co  It  has  been  firsted, 
seconded,  and  thirded.  1707  LUTIKELL  Brief  R  el.  (1857) 
VI.  233  A  motion  of  the  lord  Wharlon,  seconded  and 
thirded  by  the  lords  Somers  and  Hallifa.x.  1893  E .  H .  BAKER 
in  King's  Business  (New  Haven,  Conn.)  174  1  hat  resolution 
..was  seconded  by  a  theological  professor. .  .It  was  thirded 
by  a  pastor  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 

f  D.  To  support  or  back  up  in  the  third  place  : 
cf.  SECOND  v.  2.  Obs. 

1602  CAREW  Cornwall  84  b,  The  next  Captains  should 
forthwith  put  themselves  with  their  companies  into  their 
assigned  sea  coast  townes,  whom  the  adjoyning  land-forces 
were  appoynted  to  second  and  third. 

f3.  To  hoe  (turnips),  clean  (wheat),  etc.,  the 
third  time.  Obs. 

1683  J.  ERSKINK  Jrnl.  20  Sept.  (1893)  17,  I  was  winding 
and  tliirding  some  corn.  18..  floor's  Suffolk  MS.  (Halliw.), 
'  Ar  them  there  tahnups  done  wolh?'  '  No,  we  are  third- 
ing  'em.' 

Thi'rdborough,  thrrdborrow.  Obs.  exc. 
Hist.  Also  5-6  (7-8)  thrid-,  6  thred-,  tliur-, 
thar-,  6-7  therd- ;  5  -borro,  6  -bourogh(e, 
-borow(e,  6-7  -barow'e,  -barrow,  7  -borrow, 
-bearer.  [In  igth&Mfto&rrv,  \6\\\ c.thruiborowet 
later  third-borow\  and  with  both  elements  variously 
corrupted.  Early  evidence  of  origin  scanty  ;  but,  as 
pointed  out  by  Professor  Skeat,  prob.  a  ME.  cor 
ruption  vifridborgh  :— OE.  frwort  peace-pledge, 
peace-surety :  see  KBITHBOBH,  FRANK-PLEDGE. 
The  corruption  may  have  been  due  to  Norman 
scribes,  but  not  necessarily  so :  cf.  TH  (6).  See 
Note  below,  and  cf.  BOUUOWHEAD,  BORSHOLDEK, 
HEADBOROUGH.] 

Formerly,  The  head  man  of  a  frithborh  or  frank- 
pledge  ;  hence,  the  conservator  of  peace  or  peace- 
officer  of  a  tithing,  the  petty  constable  of  a  town 
ship  or  manor. 

1c  1475  Hunt.  Hare  199  Jac  of  Bonam  he  was  constabull. 
..Hobb  Andrw  he  was  thridborro;  He  bad  horn, '  Pesse ! 
God  gyff  horn  sorro  !  For  I  may  arrest  yow  best '.  1512 
Aet  4  Hen.  VIH^  c.  19  §6  Preceptes  to  the  Constables 
Hedbouroghes  Thirdbouroghes  Subconstables  Tythingmen 
liorsalders.  15*3  FITZHERB.  Sure.  20  b,  The  othe  of  all 
maner  of  Offycers  generally...!  shall  true  constable  be, 
trewe  thridborowe,  trewe  reue,  trewe  frankelege  [etc.].. and 
truely  and  duely  do  and  kepe  all  thynges  that  belongeth  to 
myne  offyce  to  do.  1536  Act  28  Hen.  VllI^  c.  10  §  6  Euery 
. .  Hedboro  we, Thred  borough,  Borsolder,  and  euery  other  Lay 
Officer.  1547  in  J.  H.  Glover  Kingsthorpiana  (1883)  84  If 
any  customery  tenant  or  suter-.do  rebuke,  revyle,  or  dys- 
obey  the  constables,  thurbarowes,  ale-tasters,  haywarde,  or 
other  officers  sworne  in  doyinge  their  offyce.  1581  LAM- 
BAROE  Eiren.  i.  iii,  (1588)  15  Where  each  third  Borow  only 
hath  a  Constable,  there  the  officers  of  the  other  two  Borowes, 
be  called  Third-borowes.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L,  i.  i.  185, 1 
my  selfe  reprehend  his  owne  person,  for  I  am  his  graces 
Tharborough.  1596  —  Tarn.  S/ir.  Induct,  i.  12  Host.  I  know 
my  remedie,  I  must  go  fetch  the  Head-borough.  Beg. 
Third,  or  fourth,  or  fift  Borough,  He  answere  him  by 
Law.  1607  COWKLL  Interfr.,  Thridborow^  is  vsed  for  a 
constable  ..  which  seemeth  to  be  corruptly  vsed  for  the 
Saxon/roxforA  i.  ingenmts  fideiussor.  1610  NORDKN  Spec. 
Brit,t  Corttw.  (1728)  30  'Ihc  hundred*  haue  Constables, 


Tythinges  haue  Therd-barows,  in  some  places  Hedborowh, 
In  some  Borowsheds,  and  in  the  weste  panes  a  tything- 
man.  a  1625  SIR  H.  FINCH  Law  (1636)  336  The  conser- 
uator  of  peace,  .is  called.  .In  a  Ty thing,  a  petie  Constable, 
Borsholder,  Headborough,  Third  borough,  Boroughhead, 


baye  straye  nagg  taken  up.  1645  ^/-V.  Kec.  Court  Leet 
Castle  Dontttfion.  Leicester.  25  Apr.,  They  present  R.  R., 
J.  B.,  R.  W.  and  T.  T.  to  serve  the  kinge  and  the  lord  of 
this  man  nor  in  the  office  of  Thirdborrow  for  one  whole  year 
which  they  refused.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Thridborovgh  or 
Thirdborongh,  a  word  used  in  some  old  Acts,  for  a  Head- 
borough  or  Constable.  1755  JOHNSON,  Thirdborough, . . 
an  under-constable.  1831  CARLVLK  Sart.  Res.  in.  i,  Somr: 
prospect  of.  .an  honourable  Mastership  in  Cordwainery,and 
perhaps  the  post  of  Thirdborough  in  his  Hundred. 

[.\'ote.  1\\t  fridborh  Qvfrithborgh  was  orig.  the  'associa 
tion  often  men  in  common  responsibility'  to  prevent  crime 
nnd  breach  of  the  peace.  In  ME.  legal  use  the  word  was 
worn  down  to  fridborgh,  friborg^  and  freoborg,  and,  the 
first  element  being  associated  with  frco  '  free',  was  rendered 
in  Anglo-Fr.yV-rt«£//c.^r,  Anglo-L./ra«cw/n//<f»«w.  The 
he.id  man  of  the  frithborh  was  in  the  i2th  c. called  A?"££«y- 
//'  veiiQifritk&0rges  Atxvd,  '  head  of  the  frithborh  '  (Laivsof 
I-'.div.  Coii/iyo  (or  19),  §3',  and  was  later  known  as  bor(>-)w- 
/if ad,  ht-ad  bor(ou\gh)  bo>  (h)s-/wldcr,  and  burrow-elder  (:  — 
* borh-ealdor))  also  in  Anglo-L.  plegins  capitalis  'head  or 
chief  pledge  '.  In  Fleta  i.  xlvii.  §  10,  it  is  said,  'frithbor^h 
[/r/«/iY/frich-]  est  laudabilis  homo  astrarius  testimoim  .  .  . 
per  quern  omnes  iuxta  ipsum  commorantes  firmiori  pace 
sustententur  sub  stabilitate  fideiussionis  eiusvel  alterius  per 
denarium  numerum,  un Je  quilibet  est  quasi  plegius  alterius  '. 
In  this  we  see  the  transition  of/rithborh  from  the  association 
to  its  individual  members,  and  esp.  to  the  head  bo  rough.  In 
certain  cases  the  latter  acted  with  two  of  his  fellows,  '  duos  de 
melioribus  suorum  frithborgorum  '  (Laws  ofEdiv.  20  (or  15), 
§  3),  and  this  association  of  three  may  have  contributed  lo 
the  change  of  name  itQmfrldborgh  to  thridborgh  and  third- 
borough.  The  probable  connexion  of  thridborvw  with 
frt'obor/i  was  suggested  by  Cowell :  see  quot.  1607.] 

Third  class,  third-class,  phr.  (sb.  and  a.} 

1.  sb.  phr.  The  class  next  below  the  second  ;  esp. 
of  railway  carriages  ;  also  in  an  examination  list ; 
hence,  a  place  in  the  third  class  in  an  examination. 

1845  Braeishaw's  Railway  Guide  Aug.  5  Fares  between 
London  and  Brighton.. by.  .third  class,  $s.  Mod,  Mr.  A. 
got  a  third  class  in  History. 

2.  attrib.  or  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  class 
next  below  the  second. 

1839  Brads/taw's  Railway  Time  Table  ig  Oct.,  Childien 
under  seven  years  of  ajje  ..  for  Second  Class  Carriages 
[charged)  Third  Class  price.  1840  Bradsha-ws  Railway 
Cotnp.,  Third  class  passengers  are  conveyed  by  the  6  a.m. 
and  8  p.m.  Down  Trains.  1852  K.  S.  SURTEES  Sponge's 
A/.  Tour  (1893)  76  The  introduction  of  railways,  whose 
worst  third-class  accommodation  is  far  better  than  the  old 
coaches'  best.  1859  All  VearRound^Q.  30.  78  The  third- 
class  carriages,  as  a  rule,  were  the  mere  seat  less  and  un 
sheltered  cattle-trucks  that  still  linger  on  the  road  from 
London  to  Greenwich.  1871  M.  COLLINS  Marq.  fy  Merch, 
III.  iv.  127  The  train  was  third  class.  1886  C.  E.  PASCOK 
London  of  To-day  xix.  (ed.  3)  186  The  economical  traveller 
will  find  many  a  worse  resting-place  than  its  third-class 
carriages  provide.  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  Third-class  matter,  in 
the  postal  system  of  the  United  Slates,  printed  matter  other 
than  newspapers  or  periodicals,  sent  through  the  mails  by 
the  publishers. 

3.  quasi-rtflfo.  By  a  third-class  conveyance. 
i86^TREVELVAN  Coiitpet.  Wallah  (1866)  24  Natives  almost 

invariably  travel  third-class. 

t  Thi  rdel.  Obs.  Forms :  3  thriddedel,  4 
Jjridde  deel,  5  thryddele,  6  thirdle,  thirdel. 
[ME.  thriddedel  :— OE.  pridda  d&l  third  pait: 
see  DEAL  sbJ-  Cf.  Get.  drittel^  A  third  part  (of 
anything) ;  =  next. 

1297  R.  GLOLC.  (Rolls)  283  pe  ^riddedtl  mi  kinedom  uh 
line  J>e  to  be  mi  fere.  1387  TKEVISA  Higdcn  (Rolls)  III.  165 
Pe  queue  hadde  i-sent  nire  gong  sone  wi^  Jre  ^ridde  deel 
{MS.  ft.  thriddel,  CAXTON  thryddele]  of  heere  oost  a^enst 
Cirus.  1542  RECORME  Gr.  Artcs  K  vj  b,  There  bee  ter 
tians  (that  is  to  say  tlnrdles)  of  pypes,  of  hogges  heddes, 
and  of  barels.  Ibid.  L  iij,  Take  awaye  2  thyrdeles  frome  any 
summe,  and  you  muste  needes  graunt,  that  that  whyche 
remayneth,  is  i  thyrdele  of  the  summe  laste  before. 

t  Thi  rdendeal.  Obs.  Forms :  i  priddan 
dsel;  4  J>ridden-,  4-5  thridden-,  5  threden-, 
thredden-,  thryden-,  thyrdyn-,  6  thirdin-, 
thyrden-,  (thirding-,  7  thurron-),  6-8  thirden- ; 
4-5  -del,  5-7  -dele,  6  -deale,  deall,  7  -dell, 
7-8  -deal;  4-6  (9  c/ia/.)  -dale.  [OE.  (font] 
priddan  o^/,accus.  case  of  («)  JridttidStf/tbe  third 
part  (see  THIRDEL,  DEAL  sb.*t  DALE  2).  Cf. 
HALFENDEAL,  FABTHINGDEAL.] 

1.  The  third  part  of  anything ;  a  third. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  98  Seo^  on  wa;tcrc  to  priddan 
dx\e.  Ibid.  II.  120  Bewyl  oj»  priddan  daef.  13..  Guy 
Warw  (A.)  73o6-t-st.  65  J>riddendel  his  lond  haue  he  schold. 
14..  E.  E.  Misc.  (Warton  Cl.)  72  With  the  thyrdyndele  of 
gume,  and  twyse  so  mych  of  water,  a  1500  in  Arnolde 
Chron.  (1811)  147  Euery  Sonday  a  soule  out  of  purgatory 
and  the  thredden  dele  of  al  synnes  releced.  1558  WARDE  tr. 
A  lexis'  Seer.  i.  i.  (1580)  376,  Drinke  thereof  two  thirdcn- 
dales  of  a  glassefull.  1581  I.  BELL  H  addons  Answ.  Osor. 
459  b,  A  thyrdendeale  of  the  Crowne  of  Thornes  is  shewed 
at  Paris  "in  the  Holy  Chappell  there. 

2.  A  third  of  a  tun  ;  -=  TERTIAN  B.  a. 

1433  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  256/1  Thredendels  and  hoftjes- 
hedcs  so  aftur  lesse  mesure,  14..  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.f.  & 
If.  55 £  (Hartshorne  Anc.  ilfetr.  T.  (1829)  54),  Hit  holdis  a 
gode  thrydendele  Ful  of  wyne  euery  mele, 

3.  (See  quots.) 


THIRDER. 

1571  in  Shaks,  yahrbitch  (1896)  142  Tbe  hopped  pot  com 
monly  called  a  thirdindeale  and  a  half  thirdindeale.  1590 
[TARLTON]  News  Pitrgat.  (1844)  114  When  Tapsters.. Fill 
thirdingdeall  pots  till  the  drinke  run  ouer.  1620  MELTON 
Astrolog.  32  Many  of  them  dare  not  goe  to  bed  without  a 
Thurrondell  Pot  of  six  shillings  Ueere.  1678  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  4),  Thirdtndeal,  a  Liquid  Measure  used  in  Salisbury 
containing  three  Pints.  1721  in  BAILEY. 

Thrrder.  rare—1,  [f.  THIRD  sb.  +  -at1.]  In 
thinler  and  (tinder,  one  who  pays  by  way  of  rent 
the  '  third  and  tcind'  (see  THIRD  B.  II.  i). 

1884  J.  TAIT  in  U.  P.  Mag.  Apr.  156/2  Another  case  re 
sembles  the  arrangement  of  thirders  and  teinders  described    , 
by  Arthur  Young  as  existing  in  some  parts  of  France. 

TMrd  hand,  third-hand.  [THIRD  B.  i 
and  HAND  sb.  xoc,  after  SECOND-HAND.] 

1.  In  advb.  phrase  at  (^the]  third  hand ':  from  a    , 
second  middleman  or  intermediary;   at  the  second    | 
remove  from  the  original  source. 

1553  Reg.  Prhy  Council  Scot.  I.  141  Na  maner  of  gudis 
can  be  had  nor  coft  bot  at  the  thrid  hand.  ai63SSibBES 
Confer.  Christ  <$•  Mary  (1656)  67  We  have  it  at  the  third 
hand.  1895  in  Bookman  Oct.  23/1  The  illustrations.. were 
reproduced  from  inferior  German  copies  at  third-hand. 

2.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  Obtained,  copied,  or  imitated 
from  a  second-hand  source ;  further  away  from  the 
original  source,  and  so  more  stale,  less  authorita 
tive,  etc.,  than  the  second-hand. 

1599  MARSTON  Sco.  VUlanie  i.  iv,  Laboring  with  third- 
hand  iests,  and  Apish  skips.  i86a  LATHAM  Channel  /si.  m. 
xiv.  (ed.  2)  348  The  second-hand  and  third-hand  text-books. 
1866  Macm.  Mag.  Apr.  521  Resting  on  mere  second-hand, 
nay,  often  third-hand  information. 

b.  Third-hand  dealer^  one  who  deals  in  third- 
hand  articles. 

1864  TRKVELYAK  Comfit.  Wallih  (1866)  104  Cheated  in 
the  purchase  cf  his  first  buggy  by  a  third-hand  dealer  in 
Calcutta. 

f  Thi-rding,  sb.  Obs.  rare*0,  [f.  THIRD  sb.  -t- 
-ING  ;{.]  c  RIDING  sb. :  cf.  TRITHING. 

1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Thirdings,  the  Ridings.     This  word    j 
is  given  by  Urry,  in  his  MS.  Additions  to  Ray. 

Thrrding,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  THIRD  v.  +  -ING  i.] 
(See  quots.) 

1670  BLOUST  Law  Diet.,  Thirdings,  the  third  part  of  the 
Corn  or  Grain  growing  on  the  Ground  at  the  Tenants 
death,  due  to  the  Lord  fora  Heriot  within  a  certain  Mannor, 
. .  belonging  to  the  Chappel  of  Turfat  in  Com.  Heref.  [So 
1706  in  PHILLIPS;  17*1  in  BxiLCY  j  and  in  mod.  diets.)  1847- 
78  HALLIWELL,  Thirding. .  .(2)  A  custom  practised  at  the  , 
universities,  where  two  thirds  of  the  original  price  is  allowed 
by  the  upholsterers  to  the  students  for  household  goods 
returned  to  them  within  the  year. 

Thirdling  (Jwudlirj).  noncc-wd.  [f.  THIRD  a. 
+  -LING.]  Something  that  comes  third. 

1884  BROWNING  Ferishtah  Prol.  18  First,  food— then, 
piquancy— and  last  of  all  Follows  the  thirdling. 

Thirdly  05'idli),  adv.  [f.  THIRD  a.  +  -LY  ^.] 
In  the  third  place. 

1509  HA  WES  Past.  Pleas,  viii.  (Percy  Soc.)  30  Thyrdly, 
they  had  suche  a  fantasy  In  this  hygjie  arte  to  be  intelli 
gible.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  i.  ii.  §  12.  1877  A.  MAC- 
KWEN  Serin,  xvii.  217  Thirdly,  we  need  a  firm  conviction  of 
the  sufficiency  of  Divine  grace. 

Tlii'rd  pa  rty.  A  party  or  person  besides  the 
two  primarily  concerned,  as  in  a  law  case  or  the 
like.  Also  attrib. 

1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xiii,  Speak  as  you  would  to  an  uncon 
cerned  third  party.  1855  MAURICE  Proph.  $•  Kings  xx.  343 
It  appears  to  be  a  narrative  written  by  a  third  party.  ^  1883 
Whartprfs  Law  Lex.  s.  v.,  *A  Third  party '  may  be  intro 
duced  into  an  action  by  a  defendant  claiming  an  indemnity, 
or  any  other  remedy  over  against  him,  under  Jud.  Act,  1873, 
s.  24.  sub.  3,  and  Order  XVI.,  Rules  17,  19.  1883  Law 
Times  20  Oct.  407/2  The  rules  relating  to  third-party  pro 
cedure. .are  a  great  improvement  upon  the  former  rules. 
1905  Daily  Chron.  i2^Sept.  3/2  The  largest  third-party  vote, 
with  one  exception,  since  the  Civil  War. 

Thi'rd-ra  te,  a.  and  sb.   [See  RATE  j<M  9,  9  b.] 

A.  adj. 

fl.  Of  the  third  'rate1  (esp.  of  ships).  Obs. 

1649  CROMWELL  Let.  14  Nov.  in  Carlyle,  The  Garland,  one 
of  your  third-rate  ships,  coming  happily  into  Waterford  Hay. 
1666  PEPVS  Diary  9  Mar.,  Mr.  Castle's  new  third-rate  ship, 
which  is  to  be  called  the  Defyance.  1693  Land.  Gaz.  No. 
2857/3  This  day  was  launched  a  New  Third  Rate  Ship  of 
80  Guns,  called  the  Nor/oik. 

2.  Of  the  third  class  in  point  of  quality  ;  usually 
depredativet  below  '  second-rate  ' ;  of  decidedly 
poor  or  inferior  quality. 

1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  V.  xliv.  327  An  actor  of  third-rate 
parts.  1850  GROTE  Greece  \\.  Ixi.  VII.  491  A  town  of 
second-rate  or  third-rate  magnitude.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist, 
Eng.  xix.  IV.  354  The  poor  thoughts  and  poor  words  of  a 
thirdrate  pamphleteer. 

B.  sb.  Naut.  A  war-vessel  of  the  third  rate. 
1666  PEPVS  Diary  4  July,  Ten  great  ships . .  none  to  be  under 

third-rates.  1695  Lond.Gaz.  No.  3061/1  A  Third  Kate  of  62 
Guns.  1790  BEATSON  Nav.  <y  Mil.  Mem.  I.  65  The  fleet.., 
consisting  of  but  one  third  rate,  five  fourth  rates,  and  one 
sixth  rate, 

Hence  ThiTd-ra-teling-,  Thi'rd-ra^ter,  a  thiid- 
rate  person  or  thing. 

1816  SOUTHEV  Ess.  I.  245  The  second  and  third-ratelings 
compose  works  of  perishable  stuff.  i8ao  Blatkiv.  Mag.  VIII. 
89  Where  is  there  a  Whig  in  England.. that,  as  a  literary 
man.  is  fairly  out  of  the  class  of  third  raters? 

Thirdsman  (Jisudzrnaen).  A  third  person  or 
party;  esp.  one  called  in  as  an  intermediary, 
mediator,  or  arbiter. 
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x8i8  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxiv,  There  was  risk  of  Andro 
Ferrara  coming  in  thirdsman.  Ibid,  xlviii,  If  I  come  jn 
thirdsman  among  you  at  the  kirk -sessions,  you  will  be  all  in 
a  tamn'd  pad  posture  indeed.  1887  SAINTSBURV  Hist.  Elizab. 
Lit.  x.  (1890)  386  Herrick  and  Carew.  .with  Crashaw  as  a 
great  thirdsman,  called  themselves  'sons  '  of  Ben  Jonson. 

f  Thi-rdsome,  a.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  thryd-, 
Jjridde-,  thyrd(e)-.  [f.  THIRD  a.  +  -SOME.]  Being 
one  of  three;  accompanied  by  two  others. 

c  1425  Eng.  Cong.  I  ret.  14  Othere  thwey  cantredes  he  yaf 
heruy  of  Mountmorthy, . .  a  knyght  bat  com  in  that  same  flote, 
hym  briddesum  [v.  r.  thyrdesum]  of  knyghtes.  Ibid.  32 
Heruy  of  Mountmorthy,  that  to  ham  was  ycome,  hym  thryd- 
some  [v.  r.  thyrdsome]  of  knyghtes. 

tThi-rkin,  a.  Obs.  [f.  THIR  +  KIN  sl>.*  6b. 
Cf.  TUAKIN  :  which  is  the  antithetic  word.]  These 
kind  of ;  of  this  kind. 

13..  Cursor  M.  28576  Man  bat  o  birkin  sinn  es  scriuen, 
on  seuen  maners  ar  bai  for-giuen. 

Thirl  (J>5.il)j  sbl  Now  dial.  Forms :  i  Jjyrel, 
-il,  J>yrl,  3  J>irl,  }>url,  4  therL,  9  thurl,  4- thirl. 
See  also  THHILL  stt.1  [OE./jW,  for  older  *J>yrki/, 
*fnrh-il,  f.  f>urh  THOROUGH  +  -EL!.  Cf.  OHG. 
dnr(i}hhil)  MHG.  dilrchel^  d-irkel,  OE.y^v/adjs., 
pierced,  perforated.] 

1.  A  hole,  bore,  perforation  ;  an  aperture. 

a  900  tr.  Bxiia's  Hist.  iv.  iii.  (1890)  272  ponne  is  on  baem 
medmicel  byrel  fceworht.  ^950  Lindisf.  Gosf.  Matt.  xix. 
24  Derh  3yril  nedles.  c  1000  ,/ELFRIC  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
113/29  Ori/iciuni,  apices  kynnes  mu3  vel  Syrl.  a  1125 
After.  A".  292  He.. bet  lette  makien  swuche  buries  in  him 
uorte  huden  us  inne.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  528  Mans  hefd 
has  thirls  seuen.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  vn.  x.  59  A  thyrll 
or  aynding  stede  Ofterribyle  Pluto,  a  1640  JACKSON  Creed 
xi.  xxxviii.  §  10  They  could  not  peck  the  least  hole  in  the 
mitre,  or  make  the  least  thirl  in  the  surplice,  without  work 
ing  [etc.].  1866  BROGDEN  Provinc.  Wds.  Lincoln,  s.  v.,  Fetch 
a  nail  passer  and  make  a  thirl  through  this  board. 

b.  Each  of  the  two  holes  or  orifices  of  the  nose ; 
a  nostril :  see  NOSE-THIHL. 

(11350  St.  Barthol.  89  in  Horstm.  Altcngl.  Leg.  (1881) 
120  His  nese  es  euyn,  with  thirles  small.  1382  WYCLIF  Job 
xli.  11  Of  his  nose  therlis  goth  forth  smoke.  1513  DOUGLAS 
JEuei's  xn.  Prol.  29  The  flambe  owibrastyng  at  his  neys 
thyrlys.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidanc's  Comm.  222  b,  With  her 
wyde  mouthe  and  nose  thirlles.  1828  Craven  Gloss.,  Thirl, 
the  orifice  of  the  nose  ;  nose-thirl,  alias  nostril. 

2.  An  aperture  or  opening  in  a  wall  or  the  like  ; 
e.g.  a  door  or  window  in  a  house  (obs.},  a  sheep- 
hole  in  a  wall,  etc.     Also^g". 

a  1050  Liber  Scintill.  xxxviii.  140  Hwaet  framaft  j>aet 
ongean  feonda  searwa  eal  ceaster  byb  gehealden  £if  an 


BChotted  al  bet  burl  [MS.  T.  windohe]  to,  £  letteS  bine 
iwurden.  1340  Ayenb.  204  Huerby  be  dieuel  geb  in  ofte 
ine  be  vif  Aeries  of  be  house.  14..  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  77, 
If.  241  (Halliw.)  If..alle  the  thirlles,  dores  and  wyndows 
ware  stokyne  that  na  sone  inyght  enter.  1794  W.  HUTCHIN- 
SON  Hist.  Cumbld.  I.  64  Thirl,  .of  common  acceptation  in 
the  north,  for  an  opening  left  in  moor  fences,  for  sheep  to 
pass  to  and  from  the  commons  adjacent  to  inclosed  giounds. 
1904 Eng.  Dial.  Dict.s.\.  (n.Yorks.),  A  lot  o' sheep.. wantin* 
to  go  threw  a  thirl  at  yance. 

f3.  A  small  cavity  or  recess;  in  quot.  a  closet. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  civ.  [cv.]  30  He  forth-broght  froskes 
be  land  of  ba,  In  thirles  IL.  in  cnbilibus\  of  bar  kinges  ma. 

4.  See  quots.  and  cf.  THIRLING  vbl.  s!>.1  2. 
1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Thurl,  a  long  adit  in  a  coal-pit.    1871 

Trans.  A  trier,  Inst.  Mining  Engin.  I.  304  These  would  be 
thurled  (cross-cut)  at  every  forty  or  sixty  feet,  or  at  such  a 
distance  as  the  air  could  be  induced  to  pass  the  last  thurl 
made.  1899  PRF.VOST  Cumbld.  Gloss.,  Thirls}  openings 
made  between  a  pair  of  exploring  places  or  drifts,  for  the 
purpose  of  ventilation. 

5.  «  THRILL  sb.z  i. 

1879  J.  WHITE  Jottings  226  (E.  D.  D.)  Yer  sang . .  gied  me 
a  thirl.  1897  W.  BEATTV  Secretar  xlii.  343  '  I  kend  that ', 
she  said  with  a  thirl  of  gladness  in  the  words. 

Tliirl  (Jail),  j*.2  Se.  Also  6  thyrile,  thyrll, 6-8 
thirle.  [f.  THIHL  z>.2] 

1.  a.   Astriction  (usually  to  a  particular  mill ;  in 
quot.  1564  to  a  smithy) :  see  THIRLAGE  2.    b.  The 
duty  and  liability  of  tenants  in  thirlage.     C.  The 
astricted  lands  or  district,  =SUCKEN. 

1564  in  Keg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  (1586)  301/2  Cum  astrictione 
fhbricandi  ferrum  infra  terras  suasde  Angus(thehaille  thirle 
of  the  irne  werk  of  cure  landis  of  Angus  usit  and  wont). 
1582  Calr.  Laing  Charters  (1899)  258  In  primis,  The 
thyrile,  the  haile  toun..to  half  twa  chaldyr  of  schilling. 
Ibid.  259  This  is  the  just  thyrll  that  we  fermoraris  of  Crum 
my  aw  to  our  mile.  1681  STAIR  Inst.  Law  Scot.  xvii. 
§  19.  351  A  Clause  of  thirlage  granted  by  a  Town  to  a  Miln 
. ,  found  to  be  extended  to  all  Corns  Kilned  or  Steeped 
within  the  Thirle.  «  1722  FOUNTAINHALL  Decisions  (1759) 
I.  276  That  the  building  a  mill  within  his  thirle  could  be 
interpreted  to  be  done  with  no  other  design  but  inaemu- 
lationent  vicini.  1773  EKSKINK  Inst.  Laiu  Scot.  n.  ix.  §  20 
The  astricted  lands  are  called  the  thirl,  or  the  sucken ;  and 
the  persons  subjected  to  the  astriction  get  the  name  of 
suckeners.  1821  SCOTT  Pirate  xi,  Plaguing  themselves 
about  baron's  mills,  and  thirls. 

2.  A  bondsman,  a  thrall,  rare. 

1871  WADDELL  Ps.  Ixxix.  n  Lat  the  sigh  o1  the  weary 
thirl  win  ben  afore  yer  sight. 

3.  Comb,  thirl-band,  chain  or  bond  of  servitude; 
thirl-folk,  bondmen  ;  thirl-man,  bondman,  serf; 
thirl-service  (see  THIRL  v2  2,  quot.  1609). 

1871  WADDELL  /V.  ii.  3  Lat's  live  their  thirlbans  syndry. 


THIRL. 

Ibid.  Ixxxix.  50  O  Lord,  hae  min'  o'  yer  thirlfolk's  pine. 
Ibid.  Ixxviii.  70  He  lightit  on  David  his  thirlman. 
Thirl  (J^Jl),  a.    6V.   [?  attrib.  use  of  THIRL  sb* 
i.]    Bound  in  thirlage  to. 

1582  Calr.  Laing  Charters  (1899)  258  Ouir  mile  that  we 
ar  thyrll  to.  1897  SAKAH  TVTLER  Witch-wife  vi.  82  Malt 
and  meal  from  the  mill  to  which  he  was  '  bound  thirl  \ 

Thirl    (J>3Jl),   vl    Obs.   exc.   dial,    and    local. 

Forms  :  i  pyrlian,  Jnrlian,  2-4  )jurle(n  (it),  3-4 

J?orle,  4  perle,  thirll,  4-5  therle,  Jrirle,  thurle, 

j    4-7  thyrl(e,  4-8  thirle,  5  thorle,  5-6  thyrll,  7-9 

;   thurl,  4-    thirl.     See   also  THRILL  v.\     [OE. 

1  fyrlian,  f. }>yr(e}l  THIBL  sbl :  cf.  MHG.  durkeln.'} 

1.  trans.  To  pierce,  to  run  through  or  into  (a 

body)    as    a   sharp-pointed   instrument   does ;   to 

pierce  (anything)  with  such  an  instrument ;  to  bore 

j    a  hole  in  or  through  ;  to  perforate. 

c  1000  J*£LFRIC  Exod.  xxi.  6  pirlie  his  eare  mid  anum  zle. 
cizo5  LAY.  4541  per  wes  moni  breoste  mid  brade  spere 
!  i-burlud  [£1275  iborled].  f  1320  Cast.  Love  1151  He  fette 
!  bobe  burlen  his  feet  and  honden.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T. 
1852  Namely  oon  That  with  a  spere  was  thirled  his  brest 
boon.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  A',  xvm.  cvi.  (Bodl. 
MS.),  These  wormes  beb  icleped  I'erodenes  for  bey  borleb  & 
etej?  trees.  c\^oPallad.  onH-usb.  1.925  They  thurle  a  nutte, 
and  stuffe  hit  so  withynne  With  brymstoon,  chaf,  and 
cedria,  this  thre.  1578  in  Scot.  Poems  i6tA  C.  (1801)  II.  127 
Remember  the  speir  that  thirlit  my  hart.  1674  RAY  N.  C. 
Words,  To  Thirl,  to  bore  a  hole.  i7p6SiBBALD  Hist.Picts 
in  Misc.  Scot.  1. 118  Being  thirled  or  pierced  in  many  places. 
1815  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Words,  Thirl,  to  pierce,  to  perforate. 
1878  Cumbld.  Gloss.,  Thirl,  Thurl,  to  bore  through. 

fb.  With  the  weapon  or  instrument  as  object. 
a  1400  Prymer  (1891)  41  A  spere  m  to  his  syde  was  therled 
of  a  kny;t.     a  1400  51m;  Rome  568  There  is.. A  thorne 
thyrlyd  in  crystis  bed,  when  he  suffyrde  for  us. 

c.  To  make  (a  hole)  by  piercing,  to  bore.   Obs. 
1609  HOLLAND  Amm,  Marccll.  xxiv.  ii.  244  The  forcible 
and  violent  push  of  the  Ram  had  thirled  an  hole  through  a 
corner-tower. 

t  d.  To  fix  with  a  nail  or  the  like  ;  to  transfix. 
c  1450  Mirour Salnacionn 2506 Thai.. thirlid  thaym  to  the 
crosse  with  one  na'ille  cruwelly. 
e.  Jig.  To  *  pierce '. 


c  1315  SHOREHAM  iv.  194  Hy  beb  ment..Wyb  sennes  al 
bors-berled.  a  1340  HAMTOLE  Psalter  xliv.  7  j>i  wordis  ere 
sharpe  J»t  thirlis  mennys  thoghtis.  ^1470  HENRY  Wal 
lace  x.  394  The  pytuous  payn  so  spr  thyrllyt  his  thocht. 
c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.T.  S.)  xviii.  34  Throw  langour  of 
my  sueit  So  thirlit  is  my  spreit.  1742  R.  FORBES  Ajax 
xxix,  Whare  now  thy  groans  in  dowy  dens  The  yerd-fast 
stanes  do  thirle. 

t2.  trans/.  To  pass  right  through,  penetrate, 
traverse  (anything).  Obs. 


c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  85  pet  corn  bet  burle3  be  wind,  bet 
smal  chef  ^et  fli3  for5  mid  be  winde.  a  1350  Peter  ty  Paul 
492  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  70  Goddes  sun  now 


hardily  es  he  ;    He  thyrles  heuyn.      1496  Dives  fy  Paup. 

(W.  de  \V.)  i.  xv.  47/2  The  prayer  of  hym  that  loweth  hym 

:    in   his   prayer   thyrleth   the  clowdes.      1541    R.   COPLAND 

'    Guydorts  Quest.  Chirurg.  F  ij  b,  The  Men  otherwyse  called 

i    Ysophagus..commeth  out  of  the  throte  and  thyrleth  the 

mydryfe  vnto  >•*  bely  or  stomacke.    £1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems 

(S.  T.  S.)  xiv.  i  Rycht  as  be  glass  bene  thirlit  thru*  wl  bemis 

Off  Phebus.  .vi.sage  bricht. 

t  3.  To  make  a  hole  in  (the  earth)  ;  to  excavate. 

a  looo  Voc.vci  Wr.-Wulcker2oi/32CVi«(Z«/ttr,  enacuantur, 
byrliab.  1577  STANYHURST  Descr.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  (1808) 
VI.  p  The  toad,  .began  to  thirle  and  as  it  were  to  dig  the 
earth,  where  finding  an  hole,  it  slunke  await. 

4.  spec.  Coal  Mining.  To  cut  through  (a  wall  of 
coal,  etc.).  Also  absol.  or  intr. 

1686,  1797  [cf.  THIRLING  vbl.sbl  a].  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts 
987  The  stenting  walls  6  or  8  yards  thick,.. are  holed  or 
thirled  at  such  a  distance  as  may  be  most  suitable  for  the 
state  of  the  air.  1871  [see  THIRL  sbl  4].  1881  Miss  JACK 
SON  ShroJ)sh.  Word-bk.  s.  v.,  \Wn  thirled  out  o'  our  Top-end 
into  Smith's  Level  to-day.  1883  GRESLEY  Coal  Mining 
Gloss.,  Thirl,.  \Q  cut  away  the  last  web  of  coals,  etc., 
separating  two  headings  or  other  workings. 

•f  5.  intr.  or  absol.  To  pierce,  penetrate  (as  a 
sharp  instrument).  Alsoy^".  Obs, 

CX374  CHAUCER  Anel.  *  Arc.  214  So  thirllebe  with  be 
poynt  of  RememberauncePe  swerde  of  sorowe.  1398  TREVISA 
Barth.  DeP.  R.  VIH.  xxviii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Light  is  a  bodilich 
substaunce-.moste  meuable  and  passinglich  borling.  Ibid, 
ix.  xix,  |>is  moneth  [November]  for  his  coldenes  borleb  in 
ward  and  greueb  bodies  wele  sore.  1513  DOUGLAS  ^Eneis 
x.  viii.  114  Quhill  throu  the  cost  thyrlit  the  deidly  pryk. 
Ibid.  xi.  xvii.  26  A  wofull  wyfly  cry  Went  to  the  starnys  and 
thyrlyt  throw  the  sky.  a  1600  MONTGOMERIE  Misc.  Poems 
xv.  26  Ten  thousand  dairts.. Thirlis  throu  my  hevy  hart. 

1 6.  intr.  To  pass  through  or  penetrate  (into  or 
to  a  place  or  thing).  Obs. 

a-iyx*  Cursor  M.  21098  (Cott.)  Thomas.. soght  bat  estrjn 
thede,  And  thirlid  intil  halben-hede.  1398  TREVISA  Barth. 
De  P.  R.  iv.  ii.  (Tollem.  MS.),  pat  oon  abide|>  with  blood, 
and  burleb  berwith  in  to  be  membris.  Ibid.  v.  v.  (Bodl.  MS.), 
For  be  spirite  of  si}t  may  not  burle  and  come  bereto,  for  be 
lette  bat  is  bitwene.  1565  GOLDING  On\fs  Met.  in.  (1567)  31 
The  piercing  dart.  .Whereas  the  ioynts  doe  knit  the  backe 
it  thirled  through  the  skin. 

7.    =  THRILL  v,l  in  various  constructions,  dial. 

1735  RAMSAY  Gentle  Shefh.  \.  ii,  His  words  they  thirle  like 
music  thro'  my  heart.  1785  BURNS  Epist.  to  J.  La^raik  iii, 
It  thirl'd  the  heart-strings  thro' the  breast,  A' to  the  life. 
1819  R.  ANDERSON  Cumbld.  Ball.  60  A  single  luik  will  thirl 


e  thro;  A  single  word  ensnare  ye  1  1868  J.  SALMON  Gowo. 
Jean  I.  iv.  27  Yon  roof-tree,  which  had  sae  often  dirled  As 
Willie's  gladsome  voice  around  it  thirled. 

Hence  Thirled///,  a.1,  pierced,  perforated. 

c  1200    Trin.   Coll.  Horn.  199    Neddre..cume5    to   ane 


THIRL. 

burlede  ston,  and  criepefl  nedlinge  bureh  nerewe  hole,  and 
bileue5  hire  nude  baftenhire.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.K. 
xvii.  cxcvi.  (1495)  Xivb/i  Not  thyrllyd  nother  hoolyd. 
c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  iv.  8ai  Their  nasis  thorlid  wide  and 
patent  be.  (1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.T.S.)  xviii.  26  My 
thirlit  hairt  dois  bleid.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  I.  387 
And  now  the  pipes  of  thyrled  box  On  euery  side  resound. 

Thirl  (J>5jl),».2  Chiefly  Sc.  Also  6  thirll,6-7 
thirle.  [A  metathetic  variant  of  THRILL  z>.-] 

fl.  trans.  To  reduce  to  or  hold  in  bondage  or 
servitude  ;  to  enslave  (a  person,  country,  etc.). 

1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  I.  538  This  land..wcs 
thirut  and  ouirthrawin  Be  this  tirrane  that  now  is  lahlie 
deid.  1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  TOO  That  daye, 
behumt  thay  othir  to  recover  thair  liberte,  or  ellis  be  thirlit 
to  perpetual  servitude,  1567  Gude  $  Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  35 
Father  gif  me  my  part  of  geir, . .  I  will  na  mair  be  thirlit  heir. 
fb.  To  subject  or  bind  to  some  condition.  Obs. 


Privy  Council  Scot.  IV.  102  To..thirll  him  to  the  pament 
of  certane  ministens  stipendis  to  be  modifeit  bethame. 

2.  Sc.  Law.  To  bind  or  astrict  (lands  or  tenants) 
to  a  servitude,  esp.  to  n  particular  mill  (usually 
that  of  the  landlord  or  superior)  for  the  grinding 
of  their  corn  :  see  THIBLAGE  2. 

[1480:  see  THRILL  z/.a  2.]  1574^  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot. 
II.  384  Quhilk  haill  lordschip  is  thirlit  to  the  mylne  of 
Mabroule.  1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  i.  113  No..Fermour 
may  thirle  his  Lord  of  his  frie  tenement, although!  he  within 
his  time  haue  done  thirle  seruice  [jtvwfVi «///]..  not  aught 
be  him...  For  the  law  sayes,  that  the  deedes  of  the  Fer- 
mour  may  not  thirle,  nor  make  prejudice  to  his  Lords  right. 
1773  ERSKINE  Inst.  Law  Scot.  \\.  ix.  §21  Thirlage.. may  be 
constituted.. by  the  proprietor  thirling  his  tenants  to  his 
own  mill.  1805  G.  BARRY  Orkney  1st.  (1808)356  Mills,  to 
which  almost  all  the  lands  are  thirled  or  astricted. 

fig.  1834  'J'ait's  Mag.  I.  428/2  Earnest-money  given  by 
the  Church,  in  sign  that  he  has  thirled  himself  to  her  mill. 

b.  with  the  corn  as  object. 

1881  J.  RUSSF.LL  Haigs  of  Bemersyde  v.  115  On  the  other 
part,  Robert  Haig[in  contract  of  1592]..' thirles  '  the  whole 
of  the  corns  of  the  lands  of  Bemersyde  to  the  mill  of  Dry- 
burgh,,  .the  said  corns  to  be  thirled  for  all  time  coming. 

f  3.  To  mortgage  (land,  etc.).  Obs. 

1581  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  III.  521  Thay. .have  spen- 
dit  and  warit  thair  commoun  gude  and  rentis  that  the  samin 
ar  yit  thirlit  and  not  fre.  1582-3  Ibid.  554  His  saldis  landes 
..wilbe  altogither  thirlit  and  engadgit.  1587  Ibid.  IV.  170 
Thay  have  thirllit  ane  uthir  parte  of  thair  commoun  gude. 

4.  To  bind  or  oblige  (a  person)  to  give  his  work, 
service,  or  custom  to  one  particular  party. 

1871  A.  S.  HARVEY  in  Gd.  VVordsfa$  Till  this  account  is 
cleared  off,  the  hapless  knitter  is  hopelessly  bound  or 
'thirled 'to  the  merchant.  1890  H.  HALIBURTON  In  Scot. 
Fields  125  The  inhabitants  were  not,  of  course,  'thirled  '  to 
any  particular  tailor,  as  they  used  to  be  to  a  district  mill. 

b.  fig.  To  bind,  confine,  or  restrict  in  service  or 
action  to  (some  party  or  thing) ;  to  tie  to. 

1864  W.  AHSOT  Parab.  our  Lord  iv,  (1874)  119  The  ser 
pent,  as  a  metaphor,  was  in  practice  as  completely  thirled 
to  the  indication  of  evil,  as  leaven  had  been.  1888  BRYCE 
Amer.  Commit),  iv.  Ixxix.  (1889)  II.  266  Great  is  their  power, 
because  they  are  deemed  to  be  less  '  thirled  '  to  a  party  or 
leader,  because  they  speak  from  a  moral  standpoint.  1902 
Union  Mag.  June  246/2  We  don't '  thirl '  ourselves  enough 
to  our  duties.  1903  W.  DICKIE  Chr.  Ethics  Sac.  Life  18 
God  does  not  encourage  us  to  be  thirled  to  this  world  and 
its  material  things. 

Hence  Thirled  (bjuld)///.  a.2,  bound  in  servitude, 
service,  or  duty. 

1567  Gude  -r  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  59  Till  Christ.. I  gif  my 
thirlit  hart  in  gouernance.  a  i7»a  FOUNTAINHALL  Decisions 
(1759)  I.  276  The  defender  ought  not  to  have  built  a  mill 
upon  the  thirled  lands,  1898  CROCKETT  S tantiard  Eenreriv. 
36  As  a  thirled  labourer  serves  for  his  meat. 

t  Thirl,  z>.3  Obs.  [Chiefly  of  i6th  c. :  origin 
obscure.  Sense  I  might  possibly  arise  out  of 
THIRL  v.lt  and  give  origin  to  the  intr.  sense  a.  But 
sense  3  appears  to  have  some  connexion  with 
whirl:  cf.  note  in  etym.  of  THIRLEPOLL.] 

1.  trans.  To  hurl   (a  missile,  etc.),   esp.  with 
spinning  or   revolving  motion*     Hence  Thirled 

1567  TURBERV.  Epitaphs,  etc.  C  ij  b,  First  shall  you  see  the 
shiuering  shafts  and  vewe  the  thirled  darts.  1587  Mirr. 
Mas;.  (1610)  477  These. .  who  deem'd  themselues  in  skies  to 
dwell,  She  [Fortune]  thirleth  downe  to  dread  the  gulfes  of 
gastly  hell.  1603  FI.ORIO  Montaigne  i.  iv.  (1632)  9  On  whom 
a  Moore  hath  thirl'd  his  slinged  speare.  Ibid,  xlviii.  157 
With  monstrous  bu/zlng  came  a  fire-dart  thirled,  As  if  a 
thunder-bolt  had  there  beene  whirled. 

2.  intr.  To  pass  or  fly  with  darting  or  spinning 
motion. 

1565  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  vm.  98  b,  He  tooke  the  Chaplet 
from  hir  head,  and  vp  to  Heauen  it  threw,  The  Chaplet  thirled 
through  the  Aire  [1.  179  tenues  volat  ilia  per  auras]  and  as 
it  gliding  flew  [etc.).  1567-*  1593  [see  THIRLING /f$/.a.*L 

3.  trans.   To  whirl,  twirl,  roll  or  wind  round. 
1581  STANYHURST  sEncis  11.  (Arb.)  59  [The  adder]  hym  self 

now  youthfulye  bleacheth,  His  tayle  smoog  thirling,  slyke 
breast  to  Titan  vp\itau\ng[f,u6ricac0ftvofoitsuetat0  factor? 
terga\  1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  16  Like  a  countrie  bus. 
wiucs  banskin,  which  she  thirles  her  spindle  on. 

t  Thirl,  v*  Sc.  Obs.  [Dialectal  form  of  FURL 
v. :  see  TH  initial  (6).]  trans.  =  FURL  v.  i. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  41  Tak  in  *>ur  top  salts,  and  thirl 
them.  1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  vn.  328  [We]  thirle  our  Sailcs, 
if  Pirats  but  appeare. 
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f  Thi-rlable,  a.  Obs.  rare*0,  [f.  THIRL  v.1  + 
-ABLE.]  That  may  be  thirled  or  pierced;  penetrable. 

1483  Cat/i,  Angt.  383/2  Thirleabylle,/««/rrt&y«. 

Thirlage  (J^Mled^).  Sc.  [A  metathetic  variant 
of  THRILLAGR.  Cf.  THIRL  v.'-] 

•fl.  Thraldom,  bondage,  servitude;  also,  thirl- 
service.  Obs* 

1513  DOUGLAS  AStieis  XT.  iv.  61  This  mysfortoun  is  myne 
of  a Kl  thirlase.  1536  BELLENDEN  Cron,  Scot.  (1821)  I.  170 
The  Romanis  contending  to  saifthaim  fra  thirlage  of  barbar 
pepill.  1540  Compl.  Scot.  xi.  93  5e  sal  lyf  in  m.'ur  thirlage 
nor  brutal  bestis.  1560  HOLLAND  Crt.  Venus  Pro!.  171  To 
hald  thair  Realme  and  land  out  of  thirlage.  1578  Gude  fy 
Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  App.  236, 1  haue  the  fred  from  all  thirlage. 
1609  SKENE  Reg.  Alaj.  i.  113  Gif  any  frie-halder.  .does  to 
that  ilk  Ladie  any  service. .or  for  her  lifdayes  does  any 
thirlage. 

tb.  Alien  on  land  or  property  ;  mortgage.  Ql>s. 

1578  Sc.  Acts  yas,  K/(i8i4)  III.  100/2  The  said  vmquhile 
erllof  Mar..spendit  and  debursit...  besydis  the  thirlage  of 
his  awin  Leving,  and  the  rent'is  of  his  proper  dependance  for 
the  advancement  of  our  souerane  Lordisseruice. 

2.  Sc.  Law.  A  condition  of  servitude  or  state  of 
obligation,  in  which  the  tenants  of  certain  lands,  or 
dwellers  in  certain  districts,  are  bound  to  restrict 
their  custom  to  a  particular  mill,  forge,  or  the  like. 
In  later  times,  spec,  the  obligation  to  grind  their 
com  at  a  particular  mill  (orig.  that  of  the  lord  or 
his  assignee),  and  pay  the  recognized  consideration 
(multure),  or  at  least  to  pay  the  dues  in  lieu  thereof. 

In  early  times  there  were  other  forms  of  thirlage,  e,  g.  the 
obligation  on  tenants  to  get  all  their  ironwork  done  at  a 
particular  forge  or  smithy  :  set;  THIHI,  s&.-  i,  quot.  1564. 

1681  STAIR  Inst.  Law  Scot.  xvii.  §  15.  348  The  chief 
and  most  frequent  Servitude  jn  Scotland  is  Thirlage, 
or  a  restriction  of  Lands  to  Milns,  wherein  the  Miln  is 
Dominant,  and  the  Lands  astncted  are  servient._  1773 
ERSKINE  Inst.  Law  Scot.  n.  ix.  §  18  Thirlage  is  that 
servitude  by  whicli  lands  are  astricted  or  thirled  to  a  par 
ticular  mill,  to  which  the  possessors  must  carry  the  grain 
of  the  growth  of  the  astricted  lands  to  be  grinded.  1799 
T.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  306  Thirlage  is  a  grievous 
bondage;  and  its  pernicious  influence  on  the  improvement 
of  the  country  is  severely  felt,  in  every  place  where  it 
prevails.  i8ia  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Syst.  Huso,  Scot.  i.  5  A 
recent  law,  by  which  the  servitude  of  thirlage,  or  bondage 
to  any  particular  rmlL  may  be  legally  commuted.  1820 
SCOTT  Monast.  xiii,  Those  of  the  Sucken^  or  enthralled 
ground,  were  liable  in  penalties,  if,  deviating  from  this 
thirlage, . .  they  carried  their  grain  to  another  mill. 
b.  The  multure  exacted  under  this  system. 

*799  J-  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  396  At  every  mill,  the 
present  amount  of  the  thirlage  is  by  far  more  than  an  ade 
quate  value  for  the  labour,  to  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  the 
price.  1898  CROCKETT  Red  Axe  (ed.  4)  235  The  smile  of  a 
shrewd  miller  casting  up  his  thirlage  upon  the  mill  door 
when  he  sees  the  fields  of  his  parish  ripe  to  the  harvest. 

t  Thi'rldom.  Sc.  Obs.  [A  metathetic  variant 
of  THRILDOM  :  cf.  THIRL  v.2,  THIRLAGE.]  Thral 
dom,  bondage,  servitude. 

1489  Baroour's  Bruce  i.  236  (MS.  E.)  The  angyr,  na  the 
wrechyt  dome,  That  is  cowplyt  to  foule  thyrldome  [Ibid. 
265  threldome;  260  thryldome].  155*  ABP.  HAMILTON 
Catech.  (1884)  23  Thair.  .miserable  thirldome  in  Babylone 
{Ibid.  33  thrildomej.  1567  Gude  £  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  114 
On  the  sauch  treis  our  harpis  we  hang,  Quhen  thay  re- 
quyrit  vs  ane  sang,  That  held  vs  in  sic  thirldome.  1609 
SKENE  Reg*  flfaj.  \.  24  Gif  he  be  made  ane  professed  Monke, 
he  sail  be  made  frie  from  bondage  and  thirldome. 

Thirled,///.  «.i,  a,  a  :  see  THIRL  0.1,  etc. 

t  Thirlepoll,  -pole,  -poole.  Obs.    Forms: 

a.  5  thorle-,  thurlepolle,  6  thurle-,  thyrlepole, 
thirlepolle,  -poole.  0.  6  thir-,  thorpole.  7.  7 
thorn(e)pole,  thornpool.  See  also  WHIRLPOOL. 
[pern.  f.  THIRL  j^.1  +  POLL  .r<M,  from  the  blow 
holes  or  nostrils  in  the  head :  cf.  quot.  1603. 

If  this  was  the  etymology  the  name  would  be  applicable 
to  the  Cetacea  generally,  although  from  the  quots.  it  was, 
at  least  often,  specifically  applied.  But  the  etymology  is 
itself  rendered  doubtful  by  the  synonyms  WHIRLPOOL  (1552  : 
see  quot.  :538)  and  HURLPOOL  (1556),  which  show  that  in 
the  i6th  c.  the  first  element  was  sometimes  taken  as  THIRL 
7-.3  to  hurl,  whirl,  and  the  name  thus  app.  identified  with 
WHIRLPOOL,  a  vortex,  from  the  commotion  caused  by  its 
spouting  or  blowing.  See  however  THURLHEAD.] 

A  whale,  or  some  species  or  kind  of  whale. 

c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  837  Salt  Thurlepolle,  salt 
whale,  is  good  with  egre  wyne.  1513  Bk.  Keruynge  in 
Bahees  Bk.  (1868)  281  Samon,congre,  sturgyon,turbot,  thor 
pole,  ihornebacke,  hound  e-fysshe,  &  halybut.  1533  ELVOT 
Cast.  Heltke  (1541)  67  b,  Greatte  fyshes  of  the  sea,  as  thurle- 
pole,  porpyse,  and  sturgeon.  1538  —  Diet.,  Balfg>tat  a 
greatte  fishe,  whiche  I  suppose  to  be  a  thurlepoll  \ed~4.  »54Si 
1548  thirlepoole;  1552  wnirlepoolej.  1550  BALE  Kng.  y<j- 
tarits  n.  105  By  the  sea  coast  a  she  fish  was  founde  of  a 
wonderfull  greatnesse.  called  a  thirlepoole.  1570  LEVINS 
Manlp.  160/41  A  Thirlepoole,  baUna.  A  Hurlepoole,  idem. 
1577-87  Hoi.iNSHBDCAr<wi,(i8o7)  11.390  There  were  eleauen 
whales  or  thirlepooles  cast  on  land.  1591  HARINGTON  OH. 
Fur.  vi.  xxxvi,  The  Dolphin  strong,  the  Tunny  good  of 
tast..With  Porpose,  Scales,  and  Thornpooles.  1603  OWEN 
Pembrokeshire  (1892)  127  The  thornepole  is  of  like  forme., 
to  the  Porpis.se.  .having  a  great  round  hole  in  the  pole  of 
his  head,  thoroughe  the  wcb  he  vseth  to  spoute  out  water. 

tThi-rler.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  THIRL  9.2  + -EH*.]  A 
person  under  thirlage. 

1656  Burgh  Rtc.  Cutross  18  Aug.,  They  war  his  thirlerls 
this  hundrethe  and  nalfe  yeir, 

Thirling  (b5-jliq),  vbl.  sbj-  Forms  :  see  THIRL 
z\l  [f.  THIRL  v.i  f-iNG1.] 

1.  The  action  of  THIRL  v}  •  piercing,  boring. 


THIRST. 

a  12*5  Ancr.  R.  166  pet,  jif  ae  weren  iSe  worldes  grunge, 
mid  a  lutel  hurlunge  (MS.  T.  hurtlingej  MS.  C.  Jmrlungej 
?e  muhten  al  uor  leosen.  1443  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Sur- 
tees)  713  Cum  thirlyng  unius  shafte,  ut  patet  per  bill.  io//. 

2.   Coal  Mining.    See  quots.  and  cf.  THTBL  l  4. 

1686  PLOT  Stafforilsk.  148  Between  the  waitings  there 
were  ribbs  left,  and  passages  through  them  called  thurlings. 
1797  Encycl,  Brit.  (ed.  3)  V.  101/1  The  workings  called 
rooms,  turned  off  at  right  angles  from  the  others, ..the 
work  ings  called  throughers  or  thiHingstg  feet  wide,  wrought 
through  at  right  angles  from  one  room  to  another.  1839 
URE  Diet.  Arts  976  Let  fi£.  840  be  a  small  portion  of  the 
pillars,  rooms,  and  thirlings  formed  in  a  coal-field. 

Thirling  (b5-jlirj),  vhl.  sb?  [f.  THIRL  v.*  + 
-ING  !.]  A  winging  into  subjection  or  bondage. 

IS3S  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  II.  444  Rycht  hevelie  he 
buir  into  his  hart  The  grit  ouirthraw  and  thirling  of  his 
ring  [=  realm].  1871  A.  S.  HARVEY  in  G>/.  Words  615  As  in 
the  hosiery  trade,  so  in  the  fishery,  the  '  thirling  '  begins 
with  the  boy,  and  is  never  subsequently  thrown  off. 

b.  Thirling  mill,  a  mill  to  whicli  certain  land.-;, 
etc.  are  astricted  in  thirlage. 

1773  FERGUSSON  Farmer's  Ingle  xi,  How  big  a  birn  maun 
lie  on  bassie's  back,  For  meal  and  multure  to  the  thirling 
mill.  1824  MACTAGGAKT  Gallon-id.  fctuycl.  s.  v.  Thirlage^ 
All  [mills]  erected  by  such  compactions  are  thirling  mills. 

Thirling  (ba-jlin),  ///.  a^     [f.  THIRL  v.1  + 

-ING-.]     That  thirls;  piercing. 
£1380  WYCUF  Sel,  lI'A-s.   III.  27  poru  li;t  of  bin  arrouis 

bat  is,  of  \>i  burlinge  word  is.     1398  [see  THIRL  z-.1  5],    a  1547 

SURREY  sEncid  iv.  qi  [The  hind  which]  the  Shepheard 
!  smiteth  at  un wares  And  leaves  unwist  in  her  the  thirling 
j  head,  1566  URANT  Horace,  Sat.  Hi.  F  vij,  What  thirlingc 
j  thrawes  doth  twitche  thy  harte?  a  1618  UAVIES  Eglognt* 
\  Poems  (1772)  116  To  let  in  thirling  notes  of  noted  laics. 

1801   W.  HEATTIE  Parings  (1873)   28    Really    this   night's 

thirlin';  I  never  maist  fan  sic  a  frost 

tThrrling,  fpl.a*    Obs.     [f.  THIRL  v.3  2  + 
I    -IXG-.]     Flying  like  something  hurled;  darting; 
whirling. 

1567  TURBERV.  Ovftfs  Epist.  22  Where  thou  with  thy 
nymble  arme  a  thyrling  launce  doth  cast.  1579  Remedy 
agst.  Love  li  lij  b,  To  hunt,  to  hawke,  to  throwe  the  thyrling 
darte.  11593  ^IARI-OW|I:  Hero  fy  Leandcr  \.  108  Nor  that 
night-wandering,  pale,  and  watery  star  (When  yawning 
dragons  draw  her  [Uiana'>]  thirling  car  From  Latmui' 
mount  up  to  the  gloomy  sky). 

fThirl-mu'lture.    Sc.  Law.    Obs.     Also  5 

thrill-,  thryl-,  threll-.     [Sec  THIRL  j/;.1-,  THRILL 

j£.2,  and  MULTURE.]    The  insucken  multure  paid  by 

I    tenants  of  astricted  lands  to  the  mill  having  the  right 

of  thirlage  ;  also,  the  right  to  exact  this  multure. 

a.  1423  Charters,  \c.  of  F.dinb.  (1871)  55  With  the  suckins, 
thryl  multuris,  and  al  freedomes  langand  thairto.  1471 
Acttt  Audit.  (1839)  21/1  The  actioune  ..  twiching  J>e  thrill 
multer  of  Jje  landis  of  Carnfyne  &  Carntbro.  14,88  //'/</. 
124/2  t'e  wrangwis  w'halding  of  be  threll  multure  iS:  sukkin 
awing  to  be  said  Alexandris  mylne. 

0.  \$yj  Rcg.Mag.  Sig.  Scot.  374/1  Astricta  multura,  vul- 
gariter  thirle  multer.    1617  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  I '/  (1816)  IV.  579.  2 
His  Maiestie.  .dissolvis  fra  the  Croun.  .the  said  Ilurgh  of 
Abirdene  with  all  and  sindrie  thair  landis,.  .salmond  fische- 
ingis.  .milnes,  thirle  multeris  [etc.].     1881  J.  WALKER  Scot, 
roems  122  Quoth  the  man  o'dust  an'  thirl-mouter. 

Thirs,  tnirse,  v.ir.  THURSE  Obs.t  goblin. 

Thirse,  obs.  form  of  THYRSE. 

Thirsill,  oba.  Sc.  form  of  THISTLE. 

Thirst  (p5Jst),  sb.  Forms:  a.  1-4  Jmrst,  3-5 
J>orst,  4-5  thurste,  4-6  thurst;  3  (0rw.)  birrst, 
3-5  pirst,  4  J>erst(e,  5  pirste,  5-6  thyrst(e( 
6  thirste,  4-  thirst.  0.  3  (Orm.}  prisst,  3-5  prist, 
4  threist,  threste,  prust(e,  prest  (prast),  4-5 
threat,  thryst,  4-6  thriste,  thrust,  thruste,  4-7 
thrist,  5  preste,  5-6  thryste.  -y.  4  first,  ferst, 
furst,  vurste.  [OE.  furst  =  OKris.  *  thurst, 
*thorst  (mod.Fris.  torst^  toarst,  EFris.  tkurst\ 
OS.  thnrs£(T)\\.  dorst],  O1IG.  (G.)  rf«rj/:-OTeut. 
*frtrs-tus;  cf.  ON.  forsti  masc.  (Sw.,  Da.  torst), 
Goth,  laurstei  fern. ;  all  formed,  with  nominal 
suffix,  from  a  verbal  stem  *furs-  (cf.  Gothic  fiaurs- 
ei}>  mik  I  thirst)  :— Indo-Eur.  *trs,  weak  grade  of 
*ters  :  *tors :  *trs.  Cf.  L.  torrere  to  dry,  Skr.  trl 
to  thirst. 

The  change  from  thurst  to  thirst  was  prob.  an  assimila 
tion  of  the  sb.  to  the  form  of  the  vb.  The  metathetic  thrist, 
thrust,  was  in  use  from  c  1200  to  1590.] 

1.  The  uneasy  or  painful  sensation  caused   by 
want  of  drink;  also,  the  physical  condition  result 
ing  from  this  want. 

a.  c  xooo  Saj£.  Leechd.  1 1.  102  Do  J>is  wi5  ma^an  bryne  & 
J?urste.  c  1050  Byrhtferth's  Handboc  in  A ngtia  ( 1 885)  VIII. 
336  Wm  &  beor  call  to  ecum  |>urste  awend.  ^1175  Lamb. 
Horn.  79  He  hefde  Jmrst  and  hunger.  <  1200  Trin.  Coil. 
Horn.  75  He  ne  mai  bolen  hunger  ne  )>irst  ne  o^er  pine. 
ci«oo  URMIN  14602  patt  man  }>*  slekkenn  wel  bin  birrst. 
AIMS  Ancr.  R.  114  He.  .mende  him  ase  of  burst,  c  1330 
R.  BsuNNEtViroH.  Wace  (Rolls)  10176  pey  deyde  for  hunger 
&  b'rvt-  '34°  Ayenb.  139  He  soffreh  and  hunger  an  )wrst. 
1377  LANGL.  /'.  /V.  li.  xx.  19  He  dronke  at  eche  diche  ar  he 
for  thurste  deyde.  1:1380  Sir  Fcrumb,  2810  Feynt  &  pal 
for  hungre  &  for  ^erst.  c  1440  Promp.  fan\  491/2  Thyrste, 
or  thryste,  sitis.  1489  CAXIOM  Faytes  of  A.  i.  xiii.  34  They 
ouercome  theyre  enemyes  nvre  by  thurst  than  by  armcs. 
1508  FISHER  Penit.  Fs.  cii.  Wks.  (1876)  179  That  may  suffre 
tS:  endure  grcte  labours,  watchyn^e,  p->uerte,  thurst,  hungre, 
culdc,  &  hele.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Gcsrg.  in.  47o  I.et  thy 
Goats. -be.. led  to  living  Streams,  to  quench  their  Thirst. 
1738  GRAY  Properties  \\\.  89  The  long  thirst  of  Tantalus 
all.iy.  18580.  \V.  Hoi.Mrs  Aut.Kreakf.-t.  ix.  79  Thirst 
belongs  lo  humanity,  everywhere,  in  all  nges. 


THIRST. 

f.  c  1100  ORMIN  1615,  &  pinenn  baer  bi  Ixxii}  a  Wibb  chcle 
&  brisst  &  humigerr.  <r  1110  Bestiary  320  He  hauea  drist. 
c  1300  tfarrou:  fftUyo(ttS.  E.)  Sebjien  haue  y  fond  &  wist 
Hot  &  cold,  hunger  St  brest,  13. .  Sir  Bcues  (A.)  2791  Beues 
hadde  banne  swich  }>rast.  a  1340  HAM  POLE  Psalter  cxlii.  7 
Slokyn  my  threst.  c  1375  .AY  f  flirts  of  Hell  156  in  0.  E. 
Misc.  215  pai  schil  haue  hongir  and  brust  wereeuer  bai  gon. 
<ri4oo  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  viii.  30  pai  made  murmuracion 
agaynes  him  by  cause  of  thrist.  £-1440  Jacob's  Well  147  Be 
be  weye  thedyrward,  he  hadde  thrust.  1530  PALSCR.  163 
Soy/,  thrust.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  II.  219  Vter 
drank  for  to  cuiH  his  thrist.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  ii.  vi.  17 
Him.  .that..  Will  die  for  thrist,  and  water  doth  refuse. 

1.  13..  S.Eng.Ltg.m  Herrig's  Arclitv  LXXXII.  395/68 
For  drede  of  gret  hongir  &  ferst,  c  1325  Song  of  Mercy  53 
in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  120  Ne  neuer  my  furst  ne  woldestou 
slake.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  269  He  brende  for 
first  [r>.  r.  vurste], 

f  b.   (See  quot.)  dial.  Ol>s. 

1741  Coinpl.  I'atn.-Piece  in.  (ed. 3!  504  Swine.. are  subject 
to  a  Distemper  which  is  called  the  Thirst,  or  Lungs,  accord, 
ing  to  some  Farmers. 

c.  Short  for  thirst  land:  see  3. 
1906  Blackvi.  Jlfaf.  Sept.  394/2  Getting  a  span  of  oxen 
through  the  long  '  thirsts ',  as  the  waterless  stretches  of  road 
are  expressively  called. 

2.  _/%'.  A  vehement  desire  (of  (arch'.),  for,  after 
something,  to  do  something). 

c  1200  ORMIN  5688  All  hiss  hunngerr  &  hiss  brisst  Shall 
ben  burrh  Drihhtin  sleckedd.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  n. 
met.  ii,  The  more  ay  brenneth  in  Hem  the  thurst  of 
hauynge.  c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  219  Thi  thrust  to 
shedde  mans  blode  was  neuer  wery.  a  1541  WYATT  Penit. 
Ps.  cxxx.  27  To  quench  of  sleep  the  thrust.  1554  KNOX 
Faythf.  Adman.  D  vj,  An  earnest  thrist.  .of  your  saluacion. 
1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  i.  i.  25  Not  in  thirst  for  Reuenge.  1669 
GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  1. 1.  i.  2  Those  infinite  thirsts  after  truth. 
1751  JOHNSON  Ramliler  Xo.  83  !•  i  That  thirst  after  curio, 
sities,  which  often  draws  contempt  and  ridicule  upon  itself. 
1812  GARY  Dan!e,  Paradise  iv.  121  Our  mind  can  satisfy 
her  thirst  to  know.  1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Kobt.  xiii,  The  more 
lofty-minded,  .despise  the  thirst  of  gold.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  657  It  may  be  distinctly  traced,  .either  to 
thirst  for  money  or  to  thirst  for  blood.  1851  DIXON  ir. 
Ptnn  xxxi.  (1872)  296  In  his  thirst  for  knowledge  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  studying  every  sect. 

3.  at/rib,  and  Comb.,  as  thirst-fever,  -longing, 
•quencher;  thirst-abating,  -creating,  -inducing, 
-quenching,  -scorched,  -tormented  adjs. ;  thirst- 
country,  -land,  a  waterless  tract  of  country, 
spec,  in  S.  Africa ;  thirst-serpent  (see  quot.). 

1708  J.  PHILIPS  Cyder  n.  63  The  Root  For  'Thirst- 
abating  Sweetness  prais'd.  1895  J.  G.  MILLAIS  Breath  fr. 
I'cldt  (1899)  170  If  you  are  in  a  '  'Thirst '  country,  you  take, 
of  course,  a  water-bottle.  1781  COWPF.R  Coni'ersat.  262  The 
riotous  abuse  Thy  'thirst.creating  steams  at  length  produce. 
1829  T.  HOOK  Bank  to  Barnes  49  These  cows  had  ju't 
finished  their  'thirst-inducing  meal.  1895  J.  G.  MILLAIS 
Breath  fr.  Veldt  (1899)  184  We  entered  the  great  forest 
'Thirstland. . .  In  this  expanse  of  some  hundred  square 
miles  there  is  but  one  waterhole.  1908  J.  WKLLS  Stewart 
of  Lovedale  xviii.  182  Without  crossing  the  Karoo  and  great 
Thirst-land  of  Unbelief.  £1614  CAMPION  //  'ks.  (1909)  179  A 
heate  I  finde,  Like  'thirst-longing,  that  doth  bide  Where 
they  say  my  heart  doth  moue.  1908  Daily  Chron.  3  Jan. 
3  6  He  prefers  pure  water  as  a  'thirst-quencher.  1895 
IVestni.  Gaz.  19  Mar.  8/2  This  orange  wine  is  most  refresh 
ing  and  'thirst-quenching.  1861  W.  F.  COLLIER  Hist.  Eng. 
Lit.  443  In  view  of  the  'thirst-scorched  seamen.  1731 
MEDLKY  tr.  Kolben's  Cape  G.  Hope  II.  165  The  Dipsas  or 
'Thirst-Serpent  iasocall'd  from  its  bite  causing  a  burning 
thirst. 

Thirst  ()«Jst), ».  Forms:  a.  i  tj-,  pyrst-,  2-4 
Jrirst-,  3-4  Jrarst-  (//'),  (4  furst-),  4-6  thurst-, 
5-6  thyrst-,  5-  thirst.  0.  4  pryst-,  prist-,  prest-, 
4-6  thrust-,  5  thryst-,  5-6  threst-,  thrist-.  [OE. 
Jiyrslan,  f.  fiursl  THIRST  sb.  Cf.  OS.  thurstinn 
(Dn.  dorsteii),  OHG.  durslen  (G.  diirslen\  ON. 
fiyrsta  (Sw.  torsta,  Da.  torsie).] 

fl.  impers.  as  in  me  thirsteth,  'it  thirsts  me',  I 
am  thirsty.  (In  OE.  with  accus.  of  person  and  gen. 
of  thing,  or  with  dat.  of  person.) 

c  897  K.  .rEl.FRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  ii.  30  Deah  fiat  folc 
3yrste  ftaere  lare.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John  xix.  28  pa  cwae3 
he,  me  byrst.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  194  pa  men  ne  byrst. 
c  1200  ORMIN  14603  >iff  batt  iss  batt  te  birrstebb.  c  1200 
Trin.  Coll.  H^om.  199  Hire  burst  swioe.  a  1300  Cursor  J/. 
23085  Me  thristed  sare,drincyeeme  broght.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Monk's  T.  49  So  thursted  hym,  that  he  Was  wel  ny  lorn. 
c  1440  }  'ork  Myst.  xxxvi.  221  A  1  me  thristis  sare. 

2.  intr.  To  feel  or  suffer  thirst ;  to  be  thirsty. 
Also  Iransf.,  e.g.  of  parched  ground  or  plants. 
Somewhat  arch. 

C95O  Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  xix.  28  CuoeS  ic  Syrsto.  £975 
Rushvj.  Gosp.  John  iv.  14  Se3e  wutudlice  drinceo  of  wjetre 
d«et  ic  selo  him  ne  oyrstet  in  ecnisse.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr. 
Consc.  5771, 1  thrested,  and  yhe  me  na  drynk  bedde.  1382 
WYCLIP  i  Cor.  iv.  ii  We  hungren,  and  thirsten,  and  ben 
nakid.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  K.  v.  xliv.  (Bodl.  MS.), 
Euerich  beeste  with  lunges  brusteb  moche.  14. .  Lybeaus 
Disc.  (1890)  1426  Sir  Libeaus  bursted  sore  And  seide..To 
drinke  let  me  go.  1330  PALSGR.  757/1,  I  Thrust,  I  want 
drinke.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  in.  (1586)  146 
You  shall  gyue  them  water  as  oft  as  they  thirst.  1611 
BIBLE  Isa.  Iv.  i  Ho,  euery  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to 
the  waters.  1649,  1770,  1820  [see  THIRSTING  ptl.  a.].  1871 
R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixviii.  79  Bloodless  of  high  sacrifice, 
Now  thirsts  each  desolate  altar  1  1875  [see  THIRSTY  i]. 

3.  Jig.  To  have  a  longing,  craving,    or   strong 
desire.     Const,  in  OE.  with  gen.,  =  of ;  later  after, 
for  (f  to)  something,  to  do  something. 

1:893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  II.  iv.  §  10  pu  be  byrstende  waere 
monnes  Modes,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xlii.  (Agatha)  87  Scho 
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thristyt..forttlcumet*ilriewynniskyng.  1388  WYCtiF/'.s-.lxii. 
2  [Ixiii.  i]  Mi  soule  thtrstide  to  thee  ;  my  fleisch  thirstide  to 
theeful  many  (bold.  1419111  Sharpe  Lond.  fy  Kingd,  (1894-5) 
III.  363  Your  poure Heges  J>at  have  loong  thrusted  after  know- 
lech  of  your  prosperite.  a  1548  HALL  Chron., Hen.  I'!/  25  bt 
The  Frenche  nacion.. thrusted  for  the  blood.. of  the  poore 
Brytones.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd*  <$•  Commw.  (1603)  157 
The  Turkish  Emperor . .  thirsting  to  open  a  way  into 
Moscouie.  1791  BURKE  App,  Whigs  Wks.  VI.  203  It  is  not 
necessary  to  teach  men  to  thirst  after  power.  1858  G. 
MACDONALD  PJiantastes  v.  (1878)  75, 1  entered,  thirsting  for 
the  shade  which  it  promised, 

f4.  trans.  To  desire  vehemently;  to  long  for.  Obs, 

C95o  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  v.  6  Badge  bi<5on  $a  3e  hync- 
grao  &  6yrstas  soSfarstnisse.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  ibid., 
Eadi^e  synt  ha  5e  rihtwisnesse  hingria3  &T>yrstacS.  c  1050 
Liber  Scintill.  x.  49,  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter^  Cant.  506 
Erthly  kyngis  \>z.\.  threstis  mannys  blode.  x^Sa  WYCLIF 
Matt.  v.  6  Blessid  be  thei  that  hungren  and  thristen  rijtwis- 
nesse,  for  thei  shuln  ben  fulfUlid.  1439-50  tr.  Higden 
(Rolls)  III.  471  Ye  thruste  golde..and  couette  honoure. 
1527  TINDALE  Obed.  Chr.Man  To  Rdr.  20  b,  Sufficient  vnto 
them  that  thirst  the  trueth.  1593  Q.  ELIZ.  Boeth.  I.  iv.  n 
Wicked  men,  that  thursted  the  blud  of  all  the  senate.  1718 
PRIOR  Solomon  i.  203  He  seeks  his  keeper's  flesh,  and  thirsts 
his  blood. 

Hence  fThi'rsted///.  <?.,  longed  for. 

ci6n  CHAPMAN  ///Wxxn.  277  His  bright  and  sparkling 
eyes.. sought  through  all  that  prise  The  next  way  to  his 
thirsted  life. 

Thirster(JJ3'-ist3j).  [f. THIRSTS.  +  -ER*.]  One 
who  thirsts ;  fig,  one  who  craves  or  longs  (fort 
after  something). 

1381  WYCLIF  /so.  xxxii.  6  Drinc  to  the  thristere  he  shal  don 
awei.  a  1538  LIXDKSAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I. 
loo  Ane  fallis  wngodlie  thri.ster  of  innocent  bloode.  1624  F. 
WHITE  Kepi.  Fisher  na  The  Pope  was.. an  insatiable., 
thirster  after  monie.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P.t  Prior  Wks. 
III.  139  He  was  bjr  nature  no  thirster  for  blood.  1883  Cam 
bridge  Staircase  h.  28  The  thirster  after  knowledge. 

TMrstful (j>3-jstful), a.  rare.  [f.  THIRST^.  + 
-FI:L.]  Full  of  thirst ;  thirsty. 

1865  Reader  No.  151.  568/1  A  dry,  arid,  thlrstful  land. 
1871  G.  MEREDITH  H.  Richmond  xxjx,  My  other  eager 
thirstful  self  I  shook  off  like  a  thing  worn  out. 

Thirstily  (baustili),  adv.  ff.  THIRSTY  +  -LT  2.] 
In  a  thirsty  manner;  with  thirst.  Alsoyf^. 

1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erostn.  Par.  i  Peter  7  Not  to  be 
supped  lothesomly,  but  gredily,  yea  and  thrustily.  a  1586 
SIDNF.Y  Arcadia  HI.  Wks.  1724  II.  427  Which  she. .had 
drunk  up  thirstily.  ^1665  MRS.  HUTCHINSON  Mem.  Col. 
Hittckinson  (1846)  408  A  kinsman  of  his  who  thirstily 
aspired  after  preferment.  1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  11.  iii, 
From  such  Fountain  he  draws,  diligently,  thirstily. 

Tliirstiness  (Jjaustines).  [f. THIRSTY  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  thirsty  ;  thirst. 

'583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Deut.  clxvii.  1035  There  is  no  man 
but  he  is  vexed  with  diuerse  chaunges  and  sortes  of  thirsti- 
nesse.  1619  R.  HARRIS  Drunkard's  Cnp  3  It.. causes  a 
tlropsleand.  .thirstinesse.  1649  BLITHE  Eng.  Improv.  Impr. 
(1653)  107  That  Thirstiness  in  me  after  the  Common  good. 
1871  Daily  News  15  July,  Streams  of  sightseers,  whose 
curiosity  is  accompanied  by  a  general  thirstiness.  1897 
Ibid.  19  July  3/i  The  terrible  and  undoubted  thirstiness 
of  the  season. 

Thirsting  (J>5-Jstin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  THIRST  v.  + 
-ING  l.]  The  condition  denoted  by  the  verb  THIRST  ; 
thirst;  fig.  longing,  craving. 

ciSoo  KKNNEDY  Passion  of  Christ  739  P»itter  wyne  myxt 
'Ith  gall..t>ai  him  galf  to  slokin  his  thristing.  1653  CROM- 


thirstings  ought  I  to  bring  I  1861  Times  22  Aug.,  A  thirst 
ing  for  political  liberty. 

Thi-rsting,  ///.  a.     [f.   as  prec.  +  -INGS.] 

That  thirsts,  thirsty ;  fig.  longing. 

1382  WYCLIF  Prov.  xxv.  25  Cold  watir  to  the  threstende 
soule.  1551  HULOET,  Thyrstynge,  or  beynge  a  thyrste, 
sitiens.  1649  BLITHE  Eng.  Imprw.  Impr.  (1653)  25  Keep 
thy  Land  rather  in  a  thirsting  condition,  1770  WESLEY  Jrnl. 
26  June,  They  drank  in  the  words  of  life,  just  as  the  thirsting 
earth  the  showers.  1820  SHKLLEY  Cloud  i,  I  bring  fresh 
showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers.  1857-8  SEARS  A  than.  n. 
iii.  195  His  marvellous  tale.. has  fallen  into  thirsting  ears. 

Hence  Thi-rstingly  adv.,  longingly. 

1619  W.  SCLATER  Exp.  i  Thess.  (1630)  570  The  will.. so 
thirstingly  inclined  to  wickednesse. 

Thirstless  (>5-istles),  a.  [f.  THIRST  $l>.  + 
-LESS.]  Having  no  thirst;  not  thirsty. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  \.  vii.  648  Th'  officious  Kids. . 
sip  (self  thirst-less)  of  the  River's  brink,  Which  in  their 
mouthes  they  bring  them  [their  Parents  old]  home  to 
drink.  1856  DOBELL  Lyrics  in  War  Time,  Home  Wounded^ 
Among  the  thirstless  dead.  1883  Half-hours  in  Many 
Lands  4  This  great  thirstless  teetotal  abstainer  [the  camel]. 
b.  Not  impelled  by  thirst,  nonce-use. 

1706  BAYNARD  in  Sir  J.  Floyer  Hot  fy  Cold  Bath.  n.  330 
Unnecessary  and  thirstless  Epotations. 

Hence  Thi'rstlessness. 

1823-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  102  Cases  of  thirstless. 
ness  are  not  by  any  means  frequent. 

fThi*r  stlew,  a.  [/.THIRST  sb.  +  -LEWE.]  Thirsty. 

c  1425  Orolog.  Sapient,  \.  in  Anglia  X.  327/9  pe  whiche 
qwenchede  not  fullye  here  thrLste,  but  hit . .  made  hem 
more  thristlewe.  £1430  i.\DG.Afin.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  75 
Drye  in  the  see,  and  wete  upon  the  stronde;.,In  reveris 
thurstlew,  and  moyst  upon  the  londe.  1430*40  —  Bochas  \. 
xv.  (MS.  Bodl.  263)  If.  69/2  He  was.. wonder  thrustleuh 
afftir  trauailyng. 

Thirsty  (b5-jsti),  a.  Forms:  see  THIRST^. 
[OE.  furst 'Jg/fyrstifa  i.  furst j  THIRST  sb.  +  -i&t  -Y. 
Cf.  OS.  thurstig,  OHG.  durstag^ 


THIRTEEN. 

1.  Having  the  sensation  of  thirst ;  feeling  desire 
or  craving  for  drink. 

£950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxv.  35  Ic  wais  oyrstig  and  %e 
saldon  me  dringe.  c  1000  Ags.  fs.  (Th.)  lxi[ij.  4  Wide  urnon  ; 
burstije  muoe.  ciaxi  ORMIN  6163  Forr  be  birrb  fedenn 
hunngri?  mann  &  brisstrj  jifenn  drinnke.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
1020  (Cott.)  Suld  he  neuer  thresti  [F.  bristy,  G.  thristi,  Tr. 
fursti)  be.  1426  AUDELAY  Poems  7  The  thorste  ?if  dryng. 
c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  460  Hym  thoght  in  his  slepe  bat 
hym  was  passand  thrustie.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon 
XXIL  66,  I  fele  my  selfe  nother  hungry  nor  thrusty.  1549 
Compl.  Scot.  v.  34  Quhen  ve  ar  thirsty,  ve  seik  drynk. 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  x.  38  His  office  was  the  hungry  for  to 
feed,  And  thristy  give  to  drinke.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg,  Past. 
V.  38  The  thirsty  Cattel..abstain'd  From  Water.  1703  MAUX. 
DRELL  Journ.  jerus.  79  The  Fountain  being . .  very  inviting 
to  the  thirsty  Passenger.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III. 
319  The  thirsty  one,  in  that  he  thirsts,  desires  only  drink. 

b.    transf.  Of  earth  or  plants  :  Greatly  wanting 
moisture ;  dry,  parched,  arid. 

1388  WYCLIF  fsa.  xxxv.  7  That  that  was  drie,  is  maad  in  to 
a  poond,  and  the  thirsti . .  in  to  wellis  of  watris.  1471  RIPLEY 
Comp.  Alch.  in.  iv.  in  Ashm.  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  (1652)  140 
Dry  up  thyne  Erth  tyll  hyt  be  thrysty.  1577  B.  GOOGE 
Heresbach's  Huso.  II.  (1586)  Sob,  The  salte,  bitter,  and 
thirstie  ground,  c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXXIV.  xiv, 
Thou  wondrously  didst  cause . .  From  thirsty  flynt  a  fountayne 
flow.  1^43  FRANCIS  tr.  Hor.,  Odes  i.  xxii.  16  The  tawny  lion 
reigns  Fierce  on  his  native  Afric's  thirsty  plains.  1878  Bosw. 
SMITH  Carthage  254The  country  was  parched  and  thirsty. 

2.  fig.  Having  or  characterized  by  a  vehement 
desire  or  craving ;  eager,  greedy. 

£888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xii,  Swa  swylgS  seo  £itsung  ba 
dreosendan  welan . .  for  bam  hio  hiora  simle  biS  burstegu. 
c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  56  It  semys  bettir  )>at 
be  eres  of  be  folk  be  thristy  to  be  wordes  of  be  kyng.  1577 
HARRISON  England  n.  i.  (1877)  I.  17  The  thirstie  desire  of 
the  people,  .to  heare  the  word  of  God.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg. 
Gcorg.  in.  727  When  the  thirsty  Fire  had  drunk  Their  vital 
Blood.  1760  FRANKLIN  Lett.  Wks.  1840  VI.  230  She  has  a 


sf.  That  causes  thirst.  (Now  colloq.) 
'599.  SANDYS  Enropx  Spec.  (1632)  152  Troubled  with  the 
dropsie.. caused.. or  accompanied  with  a  thirstie  infirmitie. 
1603  SHAKS.  M  fas.  for  AI.  i.  ii.  134  Our  Natures  doe  pursue 
Like  Rats  that  rauyn  downe  their  proper  Bane,  A  thirsty 
euill,  and  when  we  drinke,  we  die.  1812  W.  TENNANT 
Anster  F.  iv.  xlviii,  Slices  of  the  thirsty  ham.  1897  F.  T. 
JANE  Lordship,  etc.  i.  2  A  thirsty  walk  up  and  down 
terrible  bad  roads.  Mod,  Thirsty  weather  and  thirsty  work. 
4.  Comb.,  as  thirsty-cupped,  thirsty-looking  adjs. ; 
thirsty  frog,  thirsty  snake  :  see  quots. 

1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  70  b,  There  is  ..  fiue  kindes  of 
Aspis.  The  first  named  Dipsas  in  Greeke,  in  Latine  Situla, 
Thristie  Snake.  1802  SHAW  Gen.  Zool.  III.  115  Thirsty 
Frog,  Rana  Sitibunda.  .Native  of  desert  places  about  the 
river  Ura!  :..has  the  habit  of  a  toad.  1875  LANIER  Poems, 
Symphony  132  Marsh-plants,  thirsty-cupped  for  rains.  Mod. 
A  thirsty-looking  man  standing  outside  a  public-house. 

Thirteen  (paatf  n,  J>5Mt?n :  see  -TEEN).  Forms : 
a.  i  preotiene,  -tene,  -tyne,  preottene,  -tyne, 
I  1-4  prettyne,  2-5  prit-,  3  pre-,  preat-,  4  thrat-, 
prot-,  thrittene,  pritten,  4-7  thret-,  5  throt-, 
(thred-),  thryttene,  thretten,  6  thretene,  7 
threteen(e,  threttein.  /3.  5  pirt-,  5-6  thyr-, 
thurtene,  6  thirtene,  -tine,  thurteyn,  6-7  thir- 
teene,  8  therteen,  7-  thirteen.  \QV,.j>re'oliene, 
I  -thie  =  OS.  thriutein,  thrutein,  OFris.  thretten 
(MLG.  druttein,  Du.  derlien),  OHG.  drizehan 
(G.  dreizehn),  ON.  freltdn  (Da.  tretten,  Sw. 
tretton)  ;  i.  j>r^o,  THREE  +  tiene,  tfne,  pi.  -TEE.V, 
TEN.]  The  cardinal  number  composed  of  ten  and 
three,  represented  by  the  symbols  1 3  or  XIII. 

A.  adj.  1.  In  concord  with  a  sb.  expressed. 
a.  a  900  tr.  Byda's  Hist.  I.  xiii.  [xxiii.]  (1890)  54  preotteno 
Ser  &  syx  monaci  &  tyn  da^as.  Ibid.  iv.  xxiv.  [xxiii.]  342 
paer  seondon  betweoh  baem  mynstrum  twaem  breottyne 
inila  ametene.  nzoo  ORMIN  11071  ^e  mu^henn  uppo  Jure 
?er  brittene  moneb(j  findenn.  c  1205  LAY.  7771  preottene 
monies  wunede  Julius  in  OSeres.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  234 
Seinte  Sare,  nes  heo  fulle  breattene  ?er  itented  of  hire 
vlesche.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  652  Brut  is  sone  king  was 
brettene  [v. rr.  brottene,  thryttene]  5er.  13..  Guy  11'artv. 
(A.)  7305 -f-st.  279  For  britten  pouer  men  &  3ete  mo.  1610 
Mem.  St.  Giles  s  Durham  39  Everie  housholder  shall  pay 
to  the  bakehouse  man  for  everie  threteene  cakes  one  cake 
and  no  more.  1661  Keg.  Privy  Counc.  Scotl.  I.  26  Threttein. 
0.  0430  K.  Gloucester's  Chron.  (Rolls)  8666  (MS.  e.)  He 
adde  be  kyng  birttene  3er.  1531  in  Set.  Cases  Crt.  Requests 
(1898)  34  To  haue  for  his  waiges  only  thurteyn  shillinges 
and  foure  pence  by  the  yere.  1538  ELYOT,  Tredecini, 
thyrtene.  1561  DAUS  tr.  Bullinger  on  Apoc.  Pref.  (1573)  *4 
Thirtine  yeares  past.  1588  Holy  Bull,  etc.  (title-p.),  Pardon 
and  Indulgence  of  their  Sinnes  :  and  that  for.  .two  Spanish 
Realls,  viz.  Thirteen  Pence.  1659  BAXTER  Key  Cath.  xxxii. 
205  One  Kingdom  hath  thirteen  Arch-bishops.  1901  A". 
Amer.  Rev.  Feb.  162  Fines  amounting  to  thirteen  times  the 
amount  of  the  indemnity. 
2.  Absolutely  (or  sb.  implied  in  context), 
crxooo  Menologium  (Gr.)  116  Ymb  breotyne  [tida  lange].. 
tyn  mihtum  eac.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  10377  In  P*  3fir 
of  grace  ywis  Tuelf  hundred  &  bretene  ido  was  al 


1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  v.  128,  I.  .putte  hem  in  a  pressour. . 
Til  ten  jerdes  o|>cr  twelue  tolden  out  brettene.  1562  in 
W.  H.Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  (1880)  289  Called  before 


the  Mayre  and  the  thurtene.  1725  in  Warden  Burgh  Laivs 
Dundee^  etc.  (1872)  356  Non  shall  give  no  more  butt  therteen 
for  the  duson  of  bread,  except  that  it  be  to  Baxteris  or 
Baxters  wifs.  1865  S.  EVANS  Bro.  Fabian's  AfS.,  Charm  v, 
If  thirteen  sit  down  to  sup  And  thou  first  have  risen  up, 
Goodman,  turn  thy  money  1  1884 Harper's  Mag.  Nov.  880/1, 
I  do  not  know  as  to  their  feelings  regarding  thirteen  at  table. 


THIRTEENER. 

f3.  As  ordinal :  ^THIRTEENTH.  06s. 


The  thretene  day  of  Mnrche.  1551  RECORDE  Patfav.  Know!. 
I.  Defin.,  In  the  thirtene  conclusion.  1603  KSOI.LES  Hist. 
Turks  (1638)  30  He.  .died  the  thirteen  of  November,  Anno 
1142.  1640-1  Kirkcudbr,  ll7ar~CQtitni.  Min.  Kk.  (1855)  60 
The  threttene  day  of  October,  1640. 

4.  Comb.,  forming  attrib.  phrases,  as  thirteen- 
day ',  -inch)  -stone  ;  thirteen-ringed,  -square  adjs. ; 
T"  thirteen-penny  sb.  =»  B.  2. 

1517  TORKISGTON  Pilgr.  (1884)  30  A  fayer  Tower  xiij 
Sqware.  1798  Hull  Advertiser  b  Oct  2/1  The  two  thirteen- 
inch  mortars.  1828  LASDOR  Intag.  Conv.  Wks.  1846  I.  305/2 
A  half-crown  contents  me.  .and,  just  for  the  peg-polisher,  a 
thirteen-penny.  1897  MARY  KINGS  LEY  W.  Africa  263  Get 
ting  these  twelve  to  thirteen-stpne  gentlemen  up.  1898  P. 
MANSON  Trop.  Diseases  xxxvii.  589  A  thirteen -ringed  larva 
is  hatched  out  from  each  egg.  1904  Westm.  Gaz.  8  Feb.  5/2 
The  thirteen-story  Continental  Trust  building. 

T~  b.  Thirteen-pence-half penny ,  alleged  to  have 
been  the  wage  of  a  hangman.  Thirteen-penee- 
halfpenny  piece,  the  name  of  the  Scottish  merk 
(—  i$s.  40.  Scots  money)  current  daring  the  i;th 
century.  Obs. 

[c  1470  Miners'  Laws  in  C.  Walters  Bygone  Somerset 
(1897)  41  If  any.,  doth  pick  or  steal  any  lead  or  Oare  to  the 
value  of  thirteen  pence  halfpenny  the  lord  or  his  Officers 
may  Arrest  all  his  Lead-works.]  1604  DEKKEK  z«rf  Pt. 
Honest  Wh.  Wks.  1873  II.  171  Why  should  I  eate  hempe- 
seed  at  the  Hangmans  thlrteene-pence  halfe-penny  Ordi 
nary?  1608  DAY  Hum.  out  of  Br.  iv.  Fiij,  He  could  not 
hang  me  for't ;  tis  not  worth  thirteen  pence  halfe  penny. 
17*2  DF.  FOE  Col.  Jack  (1840)  46  A  paper  of  old  thirteen- 
pe  nee -halfpenny  pieces,  half  and  quarter  pieces,  with  nine- 
pences,  and  four-pence-halfpennies,  all  old  crooked  money, 
Scotch  and  Irish  coin.  1796  PEGGE  Anonym.  (1809)  460 
Thirteen-pence  halfpenny  is  Hangman's  wages,  because 
there  was  a  piece  of  money  of  this  sort,  as  likewise  six-pence 
three -far  things,  the  half  of  it,  both  of  them  Scotch  pieces, 
brought  to  us  by  James  the  First.  I  have  seen  them  both. 
B.  sb.  (With  plural  thirteen*.) 

1.  The  abstract  number ;  also,  a  symbol  or  the 
figures  representing  this. 

That  the  number  is  unlucky  is  a  widespread  superstition 
(cf.  quots,  1865,  1884  in  A.  2);  hence  such  applications  as 
thirteen  club  :  see  quots.  1883,  1905. 

a  1400  in  Halliwell  Kara  Mathem.  (1841)  30  Nombrys 
..componyd  of  a  digyt  and  of  an  articule  as  fourtene 
fyftene  thrittene  and  suche  other.  1599  M:\SHKL'  Sfan.  Diet. 
s.  v.  Tr£ze,  Estdrse  en  sus  Treze,  to  DC  in  his  thirteenes,  to 
be  obstinate,  to  stand  still  in  his  purpose.  1883  St.  James's 
Gaz.  26  Oct.,  The  social  crusade  against  the  venerable  super 
stition  respecting  the  number  13.. .Last  year,  a  Thirteen 
Club  was  established  [in  America].  1905  Daily  News 
6  Feb.  9  Where  is  the  Thirteen  Club  and  its  campaign  to 
shame  the  superstitious  public  out  of  their  dread  of  the 
number  13? 

b.  A  thing  distinguished  by  the  number  thirteen, 
as  an  article  of  a  certain  size  so  called. 

1799  Hull  Advertiser  20  Apr.  2/3  Wine  bottles,  thirteens, 
fourteens,  and  fifteens,  at  25.  6d.  per  dozen.  Mod.  This 
gentleman  takes  a  thirteen  in  boots. 

1 2.  The  name  formerly  current  in  Ireland  for  a 
silver  shilling,  as  being  worth  thirteen  pence  of 
Irish  copper  currency.  06s. 

c  1710  SWIFT  Dean's  Anew.  8  Restore . .  My  twelve  thirteens 
and  sixpence  ha 'penny,  1763  FOOTE  Orators  n.  (1780)  57  I'll 
wager  you  three  thirteens  to  a  rap,  that  it  is  no  such  matter 
at  all,  at  all.  1810  Naval  Chron.  XXIV.  151  Oft  was  his 
pocket  without  a  thirteen.  1830  MARRY  AT  King's  Own  xxi, 
rHe  says  that  it's  two  thirteens  that  must  be  paid  for  it '... 
*  Have  you  two  shillings? ' 

Thirteener  (haitrnaj).     [f.  prec.  sb.  +  -ER1.] 

1.  A  silver  shilling ;  —  THIRTEEN  B.  2.  Thirteener 
and  a  baubee :  see  prec.  A.  4  b. 

176*  Naval  Chron.  XXIV.  369  Cheat  the  sheriff  out  of  his 
thirteener  and  a  baubee  !  1811  Henry  <y  Isabella  I.  289,  I 
have  scraped  together  a  few  thirteeners  honestly,  for  my  old 
age.  1836  T.  HOOK  G.  Gurney  ii,  Says  the  padre",  'tip  us 
ihe  thirteeners,  and  you  are  as  clean  as  a  whistle  for  the 
next  twelve  months '. 

2.  a.  Cricket.  A  hit  for  thirteen  runs.     b.  See 
quot.  1891. 

1893  Black  £  White  29  July  139/2  Of  cricket  there  are 
anecdotes  galore;  how  a  '  thirteener  '  was  once  run  out  on 
the  Marlborough  ground.  1900  IV'estnt.  Gaz,  5  July  3/2 
But  F.  P.  Miller  once  hit  a  '  ihirteener '  at  single  wicket, 
which  is  considered  a  record.  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  Thirteener, 
.  .the  thirteenth  one  of  any  number  of  things  ;  specifically, 
in  whist,  the  last  card  of  a  suit  left  in  the  hands  of  a  player 
after  the  other  twelve  have  been  played. 

Thirteenth.  ()»:jtrnj>,  ]£utz~n>:  see  -TEEN), 
a,t  sb.  (adv.}.  Forms  :  see  below.  [Of  this  there 
have  been  many  forms,  the  earlier  reflecting  the 
various  types  of  TENTH,  the  later  the  two  types  of 
THIRTEEN.  In  OE.  ( Anglian  *frlteog>$a,  -e,  -fegOa) 
\VSax.  f>rie~,  frtottofia,  etc.,  whence  early  southern 
ME. /«//*/*.  Northern  ME.  \M&  frett- ,  }>rittend(c 
from  ON.  fircttdnde.  From  these  arose  a  1400 
}>rett-,pritten])\e,  and  by  metathesis  (as  in  thirteen), 
ther-,  thyr-,  thirtenth,  and  finally  in  i6th  c.  tkir~ 
teenthj  as  if  formed  at  once  from  thirteen  +  -TH  2. 
Cf.  in  the  cognate  langs.  OFris.  tkrettinde  (Du. 
dertiende\  OHG.  drittozehanto  (Ger.  dreizehntc\ 
QN./>rettdnde  (Sw.  trettonde,  Da.  grettftu/e).] 
A.  adj.  in  concord  with  sb.  expressed  or  im- 
VOL.  IX. 


plied.     1.  The  ordinal  numeral  belonging  to  the 
cardinal  thirteen  :  the  last  of  thirteen. 

a.  i   preotejjja,   prie-,   J>reo-,   J>ryteo5a,    1-3 
preott-,  prytteofla,  3  prett-,  prittepe. 

a  900  O.  E.  MartyroL  13  Mar.  38  On  bone  breotex&m 
das;?;  baes  monfles.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xi.  20  margin, 
On  brere  brytteooan  wucan  ofer  pentecosten.  c  1000  AILFRIC 
Horn.  II.  520  Paulus  is  se  oreotteoda  oyses  heapes.  cx*75 
Shires  <$•  Hundreds  in  O.  E.  Misc.  146  pe  breotteobe  on 
lyncholne.  1*97  R.  GLOIX.  (Rolls)  5933  In  be  briltebe[/IAV, 
a,  brettebe]  $er. 

£•    3    (Orm.)    prittennde,  4   thritt-,  thret- 
end(e,  thritteind,  thritend,  4-5  prettend(e. 

c  1200  ORMIN  11062  Itt  iss  be  prittennde  <!.L-,;.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  11373  (Cott.)  Fra  he  was  born  be  dai  thritteind. 
Ibid.  29330  (Cott.  Galba)  pe  thritend  case.  1447  BOKEMKAM 
Seyntys  (Roxb.)  34  Of  Octobyr  the  threttend  day. 

7.  4  prett-,  prittenpe,  prittenepj  4-5  thret- 
tenethe  ;  6  threttent. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Serin.  Set.  \Vks.  II.  268  pe  prittenbe  con- 
dicioun.  c  1430  Chron.  Vilod.  2395  pe  threttenethe  ?ere. 
ft  1425  Cursor  M.  22671  (Trin.)  pe  brettenbe  day  shal  be 
snelle.  1581  N.  BL'RNE  Disput.  in  Cath.  Tractates  (S.T.S.) 
142  Gregorius  the  threltent  quha  is  nou  bischop  of  Rome. 

8.  5  pirttenth  (pirdtenth),  thertenth  (-tenst), 
6  thyrd-,  thyr-,  thirtenth,  6-  thirteenth. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  78  b/2  The  thertenst  day.  1530 
PALSGR.  372/1  Treiziesme,  thyrteenth.  1538  ELYOT,  Tcrae- 
nus,  na,  nwn,  the  thyrdtenth.  1552  HULOET,  Thyrtenth. 
ituf  Parl.  180  The  thirteenth  Chapter.  1624 


. 

KEDELL  Lett.  i.  42  This  thirteenth  Article,  of  the  thirteenth 
Apostle...  it  seemes  you  haue  learned.  1711  Land,  Gaz, 
No.  4903/2  On  the  Thirteenth  the  Artillery,  .wasdischarg'd. 
1750  tt'altoris  Angler  ii.  (ed.  7)  38  The  wise  Statutes  made 
in  the  1  3th  of  Edward  the  First.  1878  VII.LARI  Metchia&elli 
(1898)  II.  ii.  73  The  literature  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

2.  Thirteenth  part  :  one  of  thirteen  equal  parts 
into  which  anything  may  be  divided. 

1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  178  About  a  thirteenth  part  of  their 
clear  income.  1857  MILLER  Elem.  Cliem.  (1862)  III.  157 
Exactly  twelve  thirteenth  parts  of  an  equal  measure  of  dis 
tilled  water. 

B.  sb.  1.  A  thirteenth  part. 

1611  COTGR.,  Treziesme^  a  thirteenth.  Mod.  A  lunar  month 
is  very  nearly  a  thirteenth  of  a  year. 

b.  Eng.  Hist.  A  thirteenth  part  of  the  value 
of  movables,  or  of  the  rent  of  the  year,  formerly 
granted  or  levied  as  a  tax. 

(1106-7  Patent  Roll  8  John  m.  3  dorso  in  Lane,  fy  Chesh. 
Rec.  5^(1893)  XXVII.  35  M.  CC.  vij,  Hoc  anno  assisa  de 
tercipdecimo  facta  est  ad  opus  regis  universaliter  a  clericis 
et  laicis  et  per  vim  laicalem.]  1893  J.  A.  C.  VINCENT  ibid. 
36  The  method  of  collecting  this  thirteenth  is  laid  down  in 
the  king's  letters  patent.  Every  layman  to  give  i2-pence 
out  of  every  mark  s  (13^.  $d.)  worth  of  annual  rent,  or  out  of 
such  moveable  chattels  of  like  value  as  he  had  on  the 
Octaves  of  the  Purification  (9  February),  being  the  date  of 
the  council.  1874  STUB  us  Const.  Hist.  I.  xiii.  586  The 
assessment  of  the  thirteenth  in  A,  D.  1207  was..  not  made  by 
juries,  but  by  the  oath  of  the  individual  payer  taken  before 
the  justices  ;  the  contribution  of  the  clergy  being  a  matter 
of  special  arrangement  made  by  the  archdeacons. 

2.  Music.  A  note  thirteen  diatonic  degrees  above 
or  below  a  given  note  (both  notes  being  counted)  ; 
the  interval  between,  or  consonance  of,  two  notes 
thirteen  diatonic  degrees  apart  ;  a  chord  containing 
this  interval. 

1597  MORLEY  Tntrod.  Mtts.  71  Which  distances  do  make 
vn  perfect  consonants?.  .A  third,  a  sixt,  and  their  eightes  :  a 
tenth,  a  thirteenth  [etc.].  1609  DOULAND  Omith.  Microl. 
79  An  eight  doth  agree  in  sound  with  an  vnison,..and  a 
thirteenth  with  a  sixt.  1880  STAINER  Composition  §  i4The 
third  degree  of  the  scale,.  also  forms  part  of  the  well-known 
cadential  \  chord,  and  dominant  thirteenth. 

C.  adv.  Thirteenthly. 

xga6  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  292  b,  Thyrtenth,  they 
be  mortifyed  from  all  property  of  wyll. 

Hence  Thirtee'ntlily  adv.t  in  the  thirteenth 
place  ;  also  as  sb.  (nonce  use)  the  thirteenth  head  or 
section  of  a  discourse,  etc. 

a  1643  SIR  W.  MONSON  Naval  Tracts  in.  (1704)  322/1 
Thirteenthly,  They  ought  to  take  a  yearly  account.  1887 
J.  SERVICE  Life  ^  Recoil.  Duguid  iii.  22  Mr,  McClumpha 
..was  toilin'  on  to  his  thirteenthly.  1893  STEVENSON 
Catriona  xvi,  Thirteenthly,  my  brethren,.  .toe  law  itself 
must  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  grace. 

Thirtieth  (J»uti,e]>),  a.  (s6.)  Forms  :  a.  i 
"BritisoUa,  prittijopa,  JjritesoIJa,  pritteosotSa, 
preotteosapa,  prftesUa,  2-3  J>rittu>e,  3-4  J>rit- 
tipe,  (3  -tepe),  4  J>rittype,thretyd,  {Ayenb.)  prit- 
ta^te,  4-5  thrittyde,  threttithe,  -yth,  5  thryd- 
tythe,  thryddyp.  0.  (5  thyrttyest),  6  thyrteth, 
-ieth,  thirtieth,  -ith,  therttieth,  6-  thirtieth. 
[OE./r//;^?fo,  -e,  i.  }ritig  +  -oGa,  -ode  (see  -TH  2), 
becoming  in  ME.^r/V/y/*,  threttyth,  in  i6thc.,  by 
assimilation  to  the  current  form  of  the  cardinal, 
tkirtith,  therttieth,  thirtieth.  Cf.  ON.  }>r{tugande, 
-titgunde,  -teguncU)  later  prltttgti.  The  WGer. 
langs.  have  a  form  in  -fsgat  -esta,  OFris.  thrite- 
gesta,  OHG.  drtzugd$to*Gvt,drei$sigste\  so  mod. 
\tt\.  }>ritugasti\  cf.Caxton's  thyrttyest.^ 

A.  adj.  The  ordinal  numeral  belonging  to  the  car 
dinal  thirty  ;  the  last  of  thirty.  The  thirtieth  man% 
the  last  man,  or  any  one  man,  of  thirty.  Thirtieth 
part)  one  of  the  thirty  equal  parts  into  which  any 
thing  may  be  divided. 


THIRTY. 

rt^oo  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  v.  xxit.  [xxiii.]  (1890)  482  l>y 
8ritiso5an  (sere  mines  lifes].  1900  Martyrol.  88  On  bone 
an  ond  britejSan  dae^.  c  loop  /^LFRIC  Gram.  xlix.  (Z.)  283 
Tricesinnts,  se  J>rittijooa  [oritosooa,  J>ritteo?;ooa].  c  i*>o 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  47  On  be  two  and  ^rittu&e  dai.  1197 
R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  9129  In  ^e  sixe  &  bn'tti^e  ;er.  c  1330  R. 
BRUHNB  Chron.  VVace  (Rolls)  1418  pc  britty^e  day,  lesse  ne 
mo.  1340  Ayenb.  234  po  ^et  byeb  ine  spoushod.  .habbeb  bet 
brittajte  frut.  £1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxvi.  (Nicholas)  560 
He. .syne  be  thretyd  psalme  can  say.  c  1400  MAUXDEV. 
(Roxb.)  xxxiv.  155  In  pe  foure  and  thrittyde  jere.  ciyto 
Chron.  yilod.  2182  In  be  same  thryddyj*  day.  1^83  C  AX  TON 
Gold.  Leg.  350  b/2  The  monke  that  wasdede  appierid  on  the 
thyrttyest  day.  1530  PALSGR.  372/2  Trentiesme,  thyrteth. 
1579  FULKE  Hesktns*  Part.  390  The  thirtieth  Chapter 

\  beginneth  the  exposition.  1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  xvi. 
(1592)  258  Which  of  all  the  beastes  hath  so  much  as  the 

.    thirtith  part  of  them  in  his  body?     1596  DALRYMPLB  tr. 

:  Leslie's  Hist. Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  167  The  threttieth  ;eir  of  his 
regne.  Mod,  Term  ends  on  the  thirtieth  of  June. 

B.  sb.  A  thirtieth  part ;  in  Eng.  Hist,  a  thirtieth 
part  of  movable  goods  payable  as  an  aid. 
1800  YOUNG  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCI.   59  A  thirtieth  of  an 

i    inch.      18*5  J.    NICHOLSON  Operat.  A/ech.  662  An  addition 

1  of  one-twentieth  or  one-thirtieth  to  the  mass.  1893  J.  A. 
VINCENT  in_  Lane,  f  Chcsh.  Rec.  Soc.  XXVII.  44  The 
great  council,  in  which  the  king  required  a  Thirtieth  from 
the  whole  nation. 

Thirtover,  dial,  form  of  THWARTOVEB. 
Thirty  (bauti),  a.  and  sb.  Forms:  a.  i  U-, 
]>ritis,  pritti;?,  flrit;e)ih,  -Brittih,  (2  prihti),  2-3 
prittig,  pritti,  3  prittie,  prytti,  pri$ti,  3-4  pritty, 
3~5  jHTttyi  4  pritte,  prutty,  thriti,  4-5  thritte, 
thritti,  4-6  thritty  ;  also 4  pretti,  pretty,  threti, 
threiti,  4-5  thretti,  5  threty,  6-7  threttie,  4-6 
(-9  dial.}  thratty.  0.  5  thirtti  (derty),  5-6 
thyrty,  6  thurty,  thyrtye,  6-7  thirtie,  6-  thirty. 
[OE.  pritig,  f.  //-/,  THREE  +  -/ag  (-Goth.  *tigus 
decade  :  see  -TV)  ;  =  OFris.  thritich  ;  OS.  thritig 
(LG.  dortig,  Du.  dertig) ;  OIIG.  drizzug  (MHO. 
drizcCj  G.  drcissig]  ;  ON.  firirteger  (-/4r"')j  later 
j»jatigit  }>rjdtiii  (Sw.  trettio,  Da.  tredive)  ;  Goth. 
freis  tig  jit  s  'three  tens*.  The  metathetic  form 
thirty  appears  in  literature  in  i5th  c.  and  has  pre 
vailed  since  i6th  c. 

In  the  oldest  Eng.,  <Tr/V/£  was  a  neuter  sb.  sing,  construed 
with  a  genitive  pi.,  e.  g.  lie  genain  firiti?  fiegna  he  took  (a) 
thirty  (oO  thanes  (Beowulf  123),  hewmsVritigts  geara  eald 
he  was  of  (a)  thirty  (oO  years  old  (J'ast.  C.  xlix).  Later  it 
was  construed  as  an  adj.  pi.,  with  dat.  }rittiFnmt  gen. 
^rittig(r}a^  e.  g.  fiara  firittirra  manna  of  those  thirty  men. 

!     few  traces  of  these  inflexional  forms  remained  in  early  ME.] 
A.  adj.  1.  The  cardinal  number  equal  to  three 
tens,  represented  by  the  symbols  30,  or  XXX,  xxx. 
In  concord  with  a  sb.  expressed  or  implied. 

a.  Beffiuulf  123  [He]  £enam  Jritij  ^c^na.  <"9$o  Lindlsf. 
Gosp.  Luke  iii.  23  Haelend  WJES  onginnende  suelce  winini 
Srittlh  [Rushiu.  ^riti?;,  Ags.  G.  )>iii[t]i^,  Hatt.  ^rittijce. 
c  1000  ^Ei  FRIC  Gen.  vi.  15  preohund  fx3ma  . .  on  lenge  . . 
and  britti^  on  heahnisse.  Ibid,  xviii.  30  Hwact,  gif  ^;er 
beo5  ^ritis?  aiiys  Cott.  Horn.  225  pritti  fedme  {OE. 
Jjrittig  fa^flma]  heah.  c  1200  ORMIN  3207  Neh  Off  pritti; 
winnterr  elde.  (  1205  LAY.  26631  After  ^an  l>reom  cnihten 
pritti  J>er  comen ;  after  J>an  J^rittie  heo  ise^en  ^reo  ^usende. 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7055  He  was  fleme  &  frendles  mo 
J>an  gritty  [AfS.  B.  brutty,  C.  bretty]  ;er.  13..  Cursor 

1  M.  1216  (Fairf.)  Vs  telles  of  adam  bis  story  Of  sones  he  had 
ful  pretty  \Cott.  thirtti,  G.  thritti,  Tr.  britty],  1375  B  ARBOUR 
Bruce  ix.  640  Quhar  ay  for  ane  thai  var  thretty.  <  1400 
Afol.  Loll.  53  Judas  sold  Him  onis..for  britty  penies. 
a  1450  MVRC  Festial  22  And  duret  soo  brytty  wyntyr. 
c  14)39  CAXION  Blanchardyn  xxi.  71  Hath  he  not  taken  this 
daye.  .threty  coursers?  1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  Feb.  17 
Selfe  haue  I  worne  out  thri.se  threttie  yeares.  1818  Scoir 
Hrt.  Midi,  xii,  *  Ye  may  ca'  the  twenty  punds  thretty ', 
said  Dumbiedikes. 

ft.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton)  v.  v.  (1850^  76  The  sterres. . 
were  sette  by  thyrty  and  by  thyrty,  in  suche  a  maner  wyse, 
that  in  euery  thyrty  was  setteagretesonne.  1526  TINDALF 
Lake  iii.  23  And  Iesus..was  about  thirty  yere  of  age  when 
he  began.  1530  PALSGR.  367/2  Trtnte,  thurty,  xxx.  1551 
HULOET,  Thyrtye  tymes,  tricies.  1671  MILTON  Samson 
1197  Your  ill-meaning  Politician  Lords.  .Appointed  to  await 

!    me  thirty  spies.    1837  HT.  MARTINEAU  Soc.  Amer.  II.  33 

!  Lenders  of  money  ml,?  Vermont  received  thirty  per  cent, 
interest  from  farmers, 

b.  In  comb,  with  the  numerals  one  to  nine,  to 

,  express  numbers  between  thirty  and  forty,  as  thirty- 
one,  thirty~six,  also  (now  less  commonly)  one~and- 
thirty,  six-and-thirty,  etc.,  and  the  ordinals  thirty- 
first,  thirty-second,  thirty-ninth,  etc.,  now  less 
usually  one-and-thirtieth,  five-ami- thirtieth,  etc. 
Also  as  a  multiple  of  higher  numbers,  as  thirty 
thousand,  thirty-six  millions. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  35  Nebi5  bara  faestenda,~a  na  ma  bonne 
syx  &  briti;;.  ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  John  y.  5  Daer  wzs  sum 
man  eahta  and  brittis  K9S»  Lind.  oritttb.ftTJ  Rnshu'. 
Srit'is]  wintra  on  his  untrumnysse.  c  1200  V'ites  ff  Virt,  51 
prie  and  brihti  wintre  and  an  half.  13..  Sir  Beues  (A.) 
4532  pe  nombre  was,  veraiment,  To  and  pretti  bosent.  13. . 
Cursor  M.  9158  (Outt.)  Thre  hundrid  and  eyt  and  thriti  $ere. 
c  1425  Craft  of  Nonibrynee  (E.E.T.S.)  5  Rede  forth  bus, 
o,  thousand  sex  hundrytn  thritty  &  foure.  1536  CROMWELL 
in  Merriman  Life  ty  Lett.  (1002)  II.  26  In  the  yere  of  our 
Lorde  god  a  thousande  five  hundreth  syxt  and  thritty.  1610 
HoLLANoCawirf/rt'j^riV.  (1637)  696  Thirty  thousand  English 
men  were  that  day  left  dead  in  the  field.  1711  Land.  Gaz. 
No.  4903/2  On  the  Thirty-first  of  the  last  Month.  1731 
MILLER  Card.  Diet.  s.y.  <4&*,Tha  fifth,,  .thitty-fourth, and 
thirty-fifth  Sorts  require  a  greater  Share  of  Heat.  1797 
rit.(t&.$  XVIII.  659/1  In  the  391(1  degree  of 
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latitude.    1837  SOCTHEY  Lei.  24  Nov.,  The  difference  of    ' 
five  and  thirty  years  between  me  and  Bertha.     1884  Har< 
ter's  Mag.  Feb.  471/2  One-thirty-sixth  of  their ..  area. 

C.  Phrases.  The  Thirty  (Tyrants)  :  the  thirty 
magistrates  imposed  by  Sparta  upon  the  Athenians 
at  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (403  B.C.). 
The  Thirty  Years'1  War:  the  religious  wars  of 
1618-48  fought  chiefly  on  German  soil. 

1841  Penny  Cyd.  XXIV.  382/1  This  conquest  was  the  last 
important  event  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  which  began  and 
ended  at  Prague.  1875  JOWKTT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  266  Anytus 

.  had  joined  Thrasybulus  in  the  conflict  with  the  Thirty. 

2.  spec,  (ellipt.)  a.  The  age  of  thirty ;  thirty  years 
(of  age,  old,  etc.).  So  thirty-one,  etc. 

ciooo  in  Anglia  XI.  3/77  Se  hselend  WKS  brittis   ba 
hine  mann  fullude.     1618  CHAPMAN  Hesiods  Ceorg.  II.  486 
Thy  selfe,  if  well  in  yeares;  thy  wife  take  home,  Not  much 
past  thirtie  ;  nor  haue  much  to  come,    a  I7I5BURNET  Olim 
Time  ill.  (1724)  I.  373  A  cooler  and  elder  man  than  I  was, 
being  then  but  thirty.    1780  MME.  D'ARDLAY  Diary  7  Apr.,    > 
Conversable  as  he  could  have   been  at  thirty-two.      1859 
GEO.  ELIOT  A.  Bede  xxxi,  She  might  well  die  o'  th'  inflam-    ] 
mation  afore  she  war  thirty. 

b.  In  stating  the  time  of  day,  thirty  minutes  ; 
as  in  six-thirty  =-=  6.30  o'clock,  half-past  six  ;  also 
attrib.  as  the  6.30  train. 

1870  Miss  ERIDGMAN  Rob.  Lynne  xvi,  Mr.  Lynne  had  come 
down.,  by  the  7.30,  and  departed  by  the  9.45.    1899  Wcstm.    i 
Gaz.  23  Dec.  6/3  He  who  came  a  moment  after  eleven.    : 
thirty  stood  very  small  chance  of  getting  anywhere  near    ! 
the  carriage  door. 

f  3.   As   ordinal :   =  THIRTIETH.     So  thirty-two 

for  thirty-second,  etc.   Ols. 

£1380  WVCLIF  Last  Age  ofChirche  p.  xxiv,  pe  bre  and 
britty  sermon.  1540  HVRDE  tr.  I'hies'  Instr.  Chr.  Worn. 


Keg.  Maj.,  Stat.  K.  William  3  The  sextene  veshell,  or  the 
tuentie  or  threttie. 

B.  so. 

1.  The  abstract  number;  also,  a  symbol  repre 
senting  this.  So  thirty-one,  thirty-six,  etc. 

cioso  Byrhtferth's  Handboc  in  Anglia  (1885)  VIII.  302 
Fif  si6on  seofon  beoc5  fif  &  brims,  c  1425  Craft  of  Kom- 
bryngf  (E.E.T.S.)  4  The  figure  of  3. ..betokens  ten  tymes 


thus  :  xxx.     Twice  thirty  are  sixty. 

2.  The  thirties :  the  years  of  which  the  numbers 
begin  with  30 ;  the  fourth  decade  of  a  century. 

1880  G.  MEREDITH  Tragic  Com.  xvi,  His  forty  years., 
matched  the  twenties  and  thirties  of  other  men.  1883 
SKEI.F.Y  Expansion  Eng.  288  Dating  only  from  about  the 
thirties  of  the  present  century.  1892  A.  E.  LEE  Hist. 
Colvmbus,Ohio\\.T$'T\\e  company,  .maintained  its  primary 
organization  until  some  time  in  the  early  thirties. 

3.  (See  quot.) 

1895  Funk's  Standard  Diet.,  Thirty,  .among  printers 
and  telegraphers,  the  last  sheet,  word,  or  line  of  copy  or  of  a 
despatch  ;  the  last ;  the  end. 

4.  Thirty  and  its  compounds  in  elliptical  uses : 
e.  g.  thirty-four,  port-wine  of  the  year  1834;  thirty- 
two,  a  thirty-two-pound  gun;  a  flower-pot  of  which 
there  are  32  in  a  'cast'  (see  CAST  sb.  15):   see 
also  THIRTYTWOMO. 

1802  W.  FORSYTH  fruit-Trees  viii.  114  note,  [Flower]  pots 
are  denominated  by  the  number  contained  in  what  the 
Potters  call  a  Cast... [The)  5  [size,  of]  32  [in  the  Cast  is 
called]  Thirty-two's.  1860  All  Year  Round  No.  66.  378 
1  Toasts  are  almost  out  of  date ',  I  replied  ;  '  but  the  'thirty- 
four  must  pay  for  this*.  1870  Routledge's  Ev.  Boy's_Ann. 
Feb.  85  They.. could  knock  the  thirty-twos  about  in  the 
style  characteristic  of  British  sailors.  1903  D.  MCDONALD 
Card.  Companion  Ser.  II.  70  They  choose  pots  of  various 
sizes — those  called  thirty-twos  (6  in.)  seem  to  be  most  liked. 
C.  Comb.  a.  With  sbs.  forming  attrib.  phrases, 
as  thirty-acre,  -day,  -foot,  -hour,  -knot,  -pound, 
-ton,  -word,  -year ;  hence  thirty-footer,  -miler, 
-tanner,  etc.  (a  ...  of  thirty  feet,  miles,  tons,  etc.). 
So  with  the  compounds  thirty-one,  thirty-nine,  etc. , 
as  thirty-two-horse  (power),  -months-old;  thirly- 
three-year ;  thirty-lwo-celled,  tkirly-four-seateJ, 
thirty-eight-volumed  adjs. ;  Ihirty-five-tonner , 
thirty-six-pounder,  etc.  (a  ...  of  thirty-  . . .  tons, 
pounds,  etc.). 

1666  J.  DAVIES  Hist.  Caribby  Isles  200  These  French 
Servants,  by  reason  of  the  three  years  service  they  are 
engaged  to,  are  commonly  called  the  Thirty-six-months- 
men.  ij\$Tvu.fforse-Hoeing-Husb.x\v.  176  Drill  Double 
RowswithEight-Inch  Partitions,  and  Thirty-Inch  Intervals. 
1775  Chron.  in  A  nn.  Reg.  163/2  They  are  about  the  size  of  a 
thirty -six  shilling  piece.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic 
491  The  great  wheel.. pulley  on  its  axis,  over  which  the  cord 
goes  (as  in  a  common  thirty-hour  clock).  1876  BLACKMORK 
Cripps  xxxv,  A  May  cold  is  a  thirty-day  cold.  1890  W.  J. 
GORDON  Foundry  13  Where  the  mighty  thirty-five-tonner 
is  shaking  the  earth.  1907  Westm.  Gaz.  21  Mar.  9/1  The 
working  expenses  of  thirty-four-seated  petrol  motor-omni 
buses.  1909  Ibid.  8  Mar.  12/2  A  thirty-six  holes  match  has 
been  arranged  between . .  one-armed  golfers.  1909  Times,  Lit. 
Siippl.  18  Mar.  101/2  This  thirty-eight-volumed  behemoth. 
b.  Special  Combs. :  f  thirty-cross,  one  of  the 
transverse  bars  of  a  cross  staff,  viz.  that  used  for 
about  30° ;  thirty-penny  nail,  a  size  of  nail :  see 
PENNY  10 ;  f  thirty -perforce,  name  of  an  old  card 
game  :  see  quot. ;  thirty-pounder,  a  gun  throwing 
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a  shot  of  thirty  pounds :  so  thirty-six-pounder, 
etc.;  t  thirty  -pound  knight,  one  alleged  to 
have  obtained  his  knighthood  for  a  payment  of  thirty 
pounds ;  thirty-seeond-note  (Jtfus.},  a  note  of  the 
length  of  3V  of  a  semibreve,  a  demisemiquaver. 

1726  G.  ROBERTS  Four  Yrs.  Vcy.  102  They  left  my  Fore- 
staff,  with  only  the  "Thirty-cross,  having  as  I  suppose, 
flung  the  other  Crosses  over-board,  c  1850  Rudim.Navig. 
(Weale)  135  Nails  of  sorts  are  . .  30,  and  4o-penny  nails. 
1599  MINSHEU  S/>.  Diet.  Dial.  iii.  25  Behold  here  are  the 
cards,  let  vsplay  at  *thirtie  perforce,  or  Albures  [.$)*.  jugue- 
mos  treinta  por  fuerca,  p  los  albures],  for  these  are  good 
plaies.  1812  R.  HALL  in  Examiner  12  Oct.  648/1  Two 
batteries  of. ,*thirty-six  pounders  commanded  the  beach. 
1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789)  I  iv,  A  thirty-two- 
pounder.  1605  CHAPMAN,  etc.  Eastward  Hoe  iv.  i.  Fjb, 
I  ken  the  man  weel,  hees  one  of  my  "thirty  pound  knights. 

f  Tlli'rty-day.  Obs.  A  commemoration  of  a 
deceased  person  thirty  days  after  his  death  :  = 
MONTH'S  MIND  i. 

1479  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  51,  I  will  that  euery  poure 
man  that  comyth  to  my  threty  day  haue  j  d.  1537  /«* 
129  A  thyrty  daye  kepte  wythe  mete.. money,  and  a  yere 
daye  lekwyse.  1546  LANGLF.Y  Pol.  Verg.  De  Invent,  vi. 
viii.  128  In  England  the  custome  is  to  kepe  the  thirty  dale 
or  moneth  mynde  with  like  Obites,  as  wer  dooen  on  the 
buriall  daies. 

Thi-rtyfo:ld,  a.  (adv.}  [See  -FOLD.]  Thirty 
times  as  great  or  as  much  ;  increased  thirty  times. 
c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xiii.  8  Sume  . .  sealdon  weastm 
sum  hund-fealdne . .  sum  brittis-fealdne.  c  1230  Hali  Mcid. 
23  Wedlac  haueS  hire  frut  brittifald  in  heuene.  1381 
WVCLIF  Matt.  xiii.  8  Sume  an  hundred  fold,  another  sexti 
fold,  another  thritti  fold.  1871  PROCTOR  Light  Sci.  132  An 
increase  of  width  not  less  than  thirtyfold.  1898  Alllnitt's 
Kyst.  Med.  V.  450  Mixing  . .  equal  volumes  of,  say,  thirty 
and  forty-fold  diluted  normal  acid  and  titrating  with  the 
resulting  thirty-five-fold  acid  solution. 
Thirty-one.  The  name  of  a  game  (or  games) 
of  cards.  Also  one-and-thirty  :  see  ONE  2  b. 

Cf.  F.  trente  et  nn :  '  il  consiste  a  comple'ter  31  points ; 
qui  passe  perd  '  (Littrel. 

[1549  LATIMF.R  5//J  Serm.  bef.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  149  It  is  like 
he  gaue  one  to  his  man  for  his  laboure  to  make  vp  the 
game,  and  so  ther  was  xxxi.  1596,  1632,  1654 :  see  PIP  sb.- 
i  b.]  1834-43  SOUTHF.Y  Doctor  cxlii.  (1848)  356/1  A  I1  rench- 
man.  .published  a  Treatise  upon  the  game  of  Thirty-One. 
1903  in  Hoffmann  Card  f,  Table  Games  (ed.  3)  249  Thirty- 
one  (the  German  Schnautz)..  .The  primary  object  of  the 
game  is  to  hold  three  cards  of  the  same  suit,  which  shall 
together  make  '  thirty-one  ' ;  the  ace  counting  eleven,  court 
cards  ten  each. 

Thirtytwomo  (-tK-mo).  [English  reading  of 
the  symbol  32mo  or  xxxnmo,  for  L.  (in)  tricesimo 
secundo:  cf.  twelvemo,  sixteenmo.]  The  size  of 
a  book,  or  of  a  leaf  of  a  book,  formed  of  sheets 
each  folded  five  times,  making  thirty-two  leaves; 
hence,  a  book  of  this  size.  Also  Thirty-twos. 
So  Thirtysi'xmo  (thirty-sixes). 

1771  LUCKOMBE  Hist.  Print.  403  Sixteens,  Twenty-fours, 
Thirty-two's,  are  but  the  Octavo's  and  Twelves  doubled,  or 
twice  doubled  and  Imposed  in  Half  Sheets.  Ibid.  424  A 
half  sheet  of  thirty-six's  without  cutting.  1787  Smith's 
Printer's  Gram.  210  A  Sheet  of  Thirty-twos,  with  Four 
Signatures.  1841  SAVAGE  Diet.  Printing  796  A  sheet  of 
paper  folded  into  thirty-six  leaves,  seventy-two  pages,  is 
termed  thirty-sixmo..,  a  sheet  of  paper  folded  into  thirty- 
two  leaves,  sixty-four  pages,  is  termed  thirty-twomo. 
This  (Sis),  dem.  fron.  and  adj.  PI.  THESE,  q.v. 
[Orig.  the  sing,  neuter,  nom.  and  ace.,  now  the 
sole  singular  form  of  the  OE.  demonstrative  f>es, 
peos,  pis,  corresp.  to  OFris.  *this,  thins  (Ihisse), 
thit,  OS.  *these,  thius  (thesu),  thit,  OHG.  dese,  -er 
(later  discr,  dirro),  desiu  (disiu),  diz,  ON.  m.  and  f. 
fesse,  pessi,  neut.  fella ;  a  Norse  and  WGer.  forma 
tion,  produced  by  adding  se,  si  (prob.  =  Goth,  sat 
'  see,  behold ')  to  the  simple  demonstrative  repre 
sented  by  THE  and  THAT,  as  shown  by  the  early 
ON.  Runic  forms  sd-si,  su-si,  }>at-si,  ace.  sing. 
fan-si,  fid-si,  fat-si,  dat.  faim-si,  pi.  neuter  fan-si. 
Later  the  compound  was  felt  as  a  single  word  and 
inflected  at  the  end,  the  initial  p  being  also  ex 
tended  to  the  m.  and  f.  nom.  sing.,  making  *fid-si, 
*pu-si,  in  ON.  pesse,  -i,  in  OE..fie-s,  J>io-s  orfeo-s. 
Gothic  expressed  the  sense  differently,  viz.  by  adding 
to  the  demonstrative  sa,  sS,pata,  the  strengthening 
particle  -uh,  making  sah,  sSh,  patuh,  pi.  m.  fiiih, 
The  OE.  nom.  pi.  was  pas,  less  commonly  Jafs, 
ME.  pis ;  the  former  now  represented  by  THOSE 
(which  functions  as  pi.  of  that),  the  latter  by 
THESE  q.v.  In  OE.  the  word  was  thus  inflected  : 


SING. 

Now. 

Ace. 

Dat. 

Gen. 

lust. 


MASC. 


FEM. 

NEUT. 

beos,  bios 

>is 

fas 

>is 

bisse 

>isum 

bisse 

>is(s)es 

>;?s,  bis 

PLURAU 


>es 
>isne 
>is(s)um 
>is(s)es 
,ys,  bis 

In  ME.  these  forms  were  gradually  eliminated  or 
reduced,  until  by  1200  in  some  dialects,  and  by 
I5th  c.  in  a\\,fis  alone  remained  in  the  sing.] 

A.    Forms  and  Inflexions.     (For  plural  see 
THESE.) 

1.  Sing.  Nom.  a.  masc.  1-4  J>es,  (i  Jjses,  pis), 
2-3  (Orm.)  piss,  -tiss,  3-5  pis,  (3  pus,  4  peos) ; 
4-  this.  /3.  neut.  1-3  pis,  (i  pses),  (Orm.)  piss, 
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-tiss,  3-4  pes.     7.  fern,  i  Bios,  (ttius,flyus),  1-4 
p6os,  2  pies,  pyos,  2-3  pas,  3-4  pis,  4  pues. 

o,  ft.    {670  Bevicastle  Column  in  O.  E.    Texts  124  pis 

si^becn  bun  s*tton.      -°~  " •*  — 

fceboren   betera.     C( 

of  oasm  ic  cucetS.  Ibid.*  .. 
Lamb.  Horn.  49  pes  put  bitacneS  deopnesse  of  sunne.  Ibid. 
81  Nu  is  bes  prest  uorbe.  c  1205  LAY.  16937  pa  bus  [c  1275 
bes]  dom  wes  isaVid.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1902  poru  bes 
signe.  1340  Ayenb.  41  pes  bo}  heb  manie  tuygges.  1387 
TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  253  (MS.  Y)  peos  Salon  his  lawes. 

Y.  c  825  Vesp.  Psalter  cviii[i].  27  Djet  witen  Ssette  hond 
Sin  oeos  is.  £-950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  xii.  30  Ne  fore  mec 
stefn  oius  [Rtishw.  oios]  cuom.  a  1000  Boeth.  Metr.  xx. 
118  pios  eoroe.  criooo  Ags.  Gosp.  John  xii.  30  peos  stefen. 
c  n6p  Hatton  Gosp.  ibid.,  pyos  stefne.  Ibid.  vii.  36  Hwaet 
ys  bies  sprsece  be  he  spreco?  c  1175  £a;//£. //0;w.  35  Nis 
pas  weorld  nawiht.  Ibid.  103  Deos  sunne  forde5  eioer  ?e 
saule  je  lichoma.  c  1205  LAY.  261  peos  jungewiman.  Ibid. 
2061  pus  is  bas  burh  i-uaren.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  5579 
To  wonye  jjer  as  in  hor  owe,  &  a  bis  alf  [MS.  a  (c  1350)  a 
beoshalf]  no;t.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  13  (MS.Y) 
Peos  queene.  Ibid.  VI.  421  In  prey-singe  of  bis  [Y  b««s] 
Elfleda. 

2.  Accus.  a.  masc.  1-4  pisne,  (i  pysne,  peosne), 
2-3  pesue,  3  pusne,  4  perne.     ft.  neut.  as  nom. ; 
(also  3  pees).     7.  fern.  1-3  pas,  3  pes,  (Orm.)  piss. 

a, ft.  1:897  K.  ALFRED  Gregorys  Past.  C.xliv.324  ^ehieren 
men  Sisne  cwide.  971  Blickl.  Horn,  n  He  jefylde  bysne 
middanjeard.  Ibid.  15  Eal  baet  folc  be  bis  wundor  jeseah. 
,-1000  >£LFRIC  Saints'  Lives  (1890)  II.  38  Ob  beosne 
andweardan  daej.  cii22  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1012,  pet  hi 
woldon  bisne  card  healdan.  ctvjs  Lamb.  Horn.  5  Al  be 
hebreisce  folc.-sungun  bisne  !ofsong.  Ibid.  27  pesne  mon 
ic  habbe  ilaken.  c  1205  LAY.  216  Asscanius  heold  bis 
drih[t]liche  lond.  Ibid.  827  Iche  wile  besne  king  laden  mid 
me  seolfan.  Ibid.  4081  pis  wes  be  feiruste  mon  be  ajuere 
a:hte  aer  busne  kinedom.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  5104  pis 
auisyon  bat  be  aungel  him  sede.  c  1315  SHOREHAM  vii.  716 
For  bou  areredst  >erne  storm.  1340  Ayenb.  94  perne 
gardyn  zette  be  greate  gardyner  bet  is  god  be  uader.  13.. 
K.  Gloucester's  Chron.  (Rolls)  App.  H.  145  pe  king., bisne 
heije  man  igrop. 

Y.  c897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  2  (heading)  Hu 
S.  Gregorius  das  hoc  Jedihte  be  man  Pastoralem  nemnao. 
C975  Knslnv.  Gosp.  Matt.  xv.  15  Arecce  us  jelicnisse  (ras. 
01175  Cott.  Horn.  235  per  efter  arerde  god  bas  laje.  c  1205 
LAY.  2044  pas  [c  1275  bes]  burh  he  luuede  swiSe. 

3.  Dative.  a,/3.  masc .  and  neut.  I  pisum,  pysum, 
Cissum,  2  pisen,  *ise,  pis,  2-3  pissen,  pisse, 
3-5  pis.     -f.fem.  1-3  pisse,  pissere,  (pysse),  1-2 
pisser,  2  pesser,  peser,  2-4  pusse,  3  pese,  pis, 
3-4  pise,  4  pyssere. 

a,  ft.  c  looo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxi.  21  Eac  beh  se  cweban  to 
bisum  {Lindisf.  dissum,  Hatton  bisen]  munte,  Ahefe  be  upp. 
a  1131  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1124,  Sende  se  papa  of  Rome  to 
oise  lande.  c  1205  LAY.  9912  A  bisse  londe. 

Y.  c  icooAgs.  Gosp.  Matt.  xii.  32  Ne  on  bisse  worulde  ne  on 
bare  toweardan.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  235  WiS-ute  beser 
la?e.  Ibid.,  ./Erndraces  of  kisser  la?e.  Ibid.,  An  besser 
la^e.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  9  Heo  is  unbunden  in  bisse  newe 
la?e.  Ibid.  91  On  bissere  tide,  a  1200  MoralOde  342  Fared 
bi  busse  strete.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  59  On  bese  wise. 
c  1205  LAY.  5320, 1  bissere  (c  1275  bisse]  burh.  c  1290  S.  Eng. 
Leg.  I.  292/148  Criede  in  busse  place.  £1315  SHOREHAM 
Poems  \.  1449  Inne  be  elde  lawe  be  ordre  a-gan,  Ine  tokne  oi 
byssere  newe.  a  1323  MS.  Kami.  B.  320  If.  48  On  busse 
manere  ant  in  bilke  forme  sal  be  writ  ben  idressed. 

4.  Genitive,    a,  ft.   masc.   and    neut.    I 
pys(s)es,  1-3  pisses,  3  pesses,  4  pisis.     7.  fern 
1-2  pisse,  2-3  pissere. 

n,  p.  c  893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  l.i.§i  pisne  ymbhwyrft  bises 
middanjeardes.  a  1000  Boeth.  Metr.  xxiv.  3  Ofer  heane 
hrof  heofones  bisses.  CI2OO  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  230  WiS 
"•esses  wreches  woreldes  luue.  ri2O5  LAY.  823  Ich  habbe 

'isses  (c  1275  bis]  folkes  king,    a  1225  Ancr.  R.  198  pisses 


c  looo  Ags.  Gosp.  ibid.,  torntullness  bisse  w( 
CUTS  Lamb.  Horn.  21  For  bisse  weorlde  lewnesse.  Ibid. 
105  pa  sorinessen  bissere  sterke  worlde. 
5.  General uninflccted form.  3  (Orm.)  piss,  tiss, 
3-5  P^,  (3-4  tis,  pes,  4-5  thus  4-6 .thys),  4- this. 
c  1200  ORMIN  Ded.  95,  &  whase  wilenn  shall  biRS  ooc  tnt 
oberr  sibe  writenn.  Ibid.  303,  &  tohh  batt  tiss  Elysabseb- . 
Wass  buss  off  Aaroness  kinn.  Ibid.  411,  &  ?et  tiss  Godd- 
spell  se;3b  off  hemm  [etc.],  c  1220  Bestiary  88  Al  is  man  so 
is  tis  ern.  Ibid.  276  Dis  little  wile  oe  we  on  3is  werld 
wunen.  a  1440  Sir  Degrev.  387  Her  is  comen  to  thus 
walle,..Sire  Degrevvant  the  gode  kny?t.  1478  J-  PASTON 
in  /'.  Lett.  III.  219  To  handyll  well. .thys  mater  now  thys 
Lent.  1351  R.  ROBINSON  tr.  Mare's  Utopia  Transl.  Ep., 
This  my  poore  present.  1552  HULOET,  Thys,  hie,  hxc  Iwc. 

B.  Signification. 

I.  Demonstrative  Pronoun. 
1.  Indicating  a  thing  or  person  present  or  near 
(actually  in  space  or  time,  or  ideally  in  thought, 
esp.  as  having  just  been  mentioned  and  thus  being 
present  to  the  mind) ;  spec,  as  being  nearer  than 
some  other  (hence  opposed  to  that,  or  in  earlier 
and  dial,  use  to  yon :  see  3,  also  THAT  B.  II.  2). 

a.  a  thing  (concrete  or  abstract). 


for  £inre  Seode  ic  bis  awrat.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Mark  i.  27 
Hwjet  ys  bis  ?  1056-66  Inscr.  on  Dial  Kirkdale  Ch.  Yorks., 
pis  is  daejes  sol  merca.  1207  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  no  Al  bis 
was  }wile  icluped  be  march  of  walis.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
22476  (Edin.)  pe  tober  day.  .it  sal  be  wel  wer  pan  b"S.  M77 
Paston  Lett.  III.  186  Thes  beyng  the  vj.  letter  that  I  have 
send  yow.  a  1575  Wife  lapped,  etc,  1 100  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  1 . 
IV.  225  This  yong  man  was  glad,  ye  may  be  sure,  That  he 
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had  brought  hys  wyfe  to  this.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  11.  ii,  148 
O  Stephano,  ha'^t  any  more  of  this?  1622  FLETCHER 
Beggar  s  Busk  m.  iii.  This  is  the  wood  they  live  in.  1654- 
66  EARL  ORRERY  Parthen.  (1676)  131  The  greatness  of  its 
horror  had  this  of  advantageous,  that  it  made  Death  a 
Comparative  Good.  1699  VANBRUGH  False  Friend  \\.  i,  A 
very  humdrum  marriage  this.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa 
(1811)  VIII.  Ixxvi.  362  This  of  Bavaria  is  a  gallant  and  polite 
court.  1809  WINDHAM  Let.  23  July,  in  Sp.  (1812)  I.  108 
Terrible  news  this  from  Germany  !  1837  CAlLYLB^K  Rev. 
III.  in.  v,  It  has  grown  to  be  no  country  for  the  Rich,  this. 
1864  TENNYSON  Aylnier's  Field  240  A  gracious  gift  to  give 
a  lady,  this  !  Mod.  This  is  what  I  like. 

b.  a  person.     Now  indicating  a  person  actually 
present,  and  always  as  subj.  of  the  verb  to  be,  with 
the  person  as  predicate ;    in  which   position  the 
neater  pis  was  used  in  OE.  (so  Ger.  dies  ist  mein 
bruder).     (Cf.  THAT  B.  I.  ib.) 

t  He  this,  s/ie  this,  this  man,  this  woman  :  see  also  3.  O&s. 

1.825  Ve$p.  Psalter  xxiiilij.  5  Des  onfoeS  blcdsunge  from 
dryhtne.  ^950  Lindisf.Gosp.  Matt.  iii.  17  Dis  is  sunu  min 
leof  [^975  Rushw.  bis  is  min  sune].  Ibid.xxi,  10-11  Huais 
Ais?..ais  is  6e  haelend.  ciooo  Ags.Gosp.  ibid.,  Hwset  is 
bes  ?.  .bis  ys  se  haslend.  Ibid.  xiv.  2  f>es {Lind,t  Rush™,  bis, 
Hatton  bes]  is  iohannes  se  fulluhtere.  c  1275  Passion  our 
Lord  244  in  O-  E.  Misc.  44  per  arysen  tweyne  and  bigunne 
to  speke,  pes  seyde  hwat  he  wolde  be  temple  al  to-breke. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  11351  Quen  bat  sco  bis  can  iesus  se. 
Ibid.  18209  A  ded  man  suilk  als  tis  es  an.  c  1374  CHAUCER 
Troylus  in.  855  (904)  This  is  so  gentil  and  so  tender  of  herte. 
^1380  WvcLViSVfW.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  52  More  ban  Jonas  is 
he  bis.  £1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  vi.  19  He  bis,  by  cause 
he  was  ane  aliene,..was  putte  oute  of  be  land.  1431 
CATGRAVE  Life  St.  Gilbert  77  And  bis  bat  schuld  be  his 
successour  he  lerned  for  to  do  lich  as  he  saide.  1588  SHAKS. 
L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  640  Hector  was  but  a  Troyan  in  respect  of 
this.  1601  —  Jut.  C.  i.  ii.  299  What  a  blunt  fellow  is  this 
growne  to  be  !  c  1633  MILTON  Arcades  5  This,  this  is  she 
To  whom  our  vows  and  wishes  bend.  1808  SCOTT  Marat. 
i.  xxiv,  Here  is  a  holy  Palmer  come.  ..This  were  a  guide 
o'er  moor  and  dale.  1864  TENNYSON  En.  Ard.  28  This  is 
my  house  and  this  my  little  wife.  Mod.  This  is  our  new 
inspector. 

c.  Referring  to  a  fact,  act,  or  occurrence,  or  a 
statement  or  question,  mentioned  or  implied  in  the 
preceding  context     (Cf.  THAT  B.  L  i  c.) 

^893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  i.  viii.  §  i  pa  bis  sedon  wacs. 
Ibid.  ii.  i.  §  3  On  bsem  ilcan  ^eare  be  biss  waes.  (11123 
O.  E.  Chron.  an.  noi,  And  bis  ba  mid  a3e  sefnstnodan. 
c  1200  ORMIN  1340  All  biss  wass  don  forr  heore  ned.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  14776  (Cott.)  Quen  iesus  had  said  tis  \pther 
MSS.  bis]  and  mare,  He  left  all  his  disciplis  bar.  c  1425 
WYNTOUN  Cron.  ix.  xxv.  2910  Fore  bis  bane  rais  be  gret 
debaite.  c  1500  Melusine  368  Euer  thinking  vpon  this  that 
Melyor  had  said  to  hym.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  v.  ii.  49 
Why  this  it  is,  to  be  a  peeuish  Girle.  1693  J.  EDWARDS 
Author.  O.  9f  N.  Test.  152  They  said  this  as  a  jeer  to  the 
Jews.  1825  L.  MURRAY  Eng.  Gram,  (ed.  5)  I.  325  Bodies 
which  have  no  taste,  and  no  power  of  affecting  the  skin, 
may,  notwithstanding  this,  act  upon  organs  which  are  more 
delicate.  1868  BROWNING  Ring  <fr  Bk.  vi.  234  This  was 
years  ago,  Four  hundred,  full. 

d.  Pointing  to  a  statement,  proposal,  or  ques 
tion  which  immediately  follows.     Cf.  II.  rb. 

c  xooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  viii.  n  SoSlice  bis  is  bait  bigspell, 
bat  saed  ys  godes  word.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8719  He 
bthet  god  &  pat  folc  an  biheste  bat  was  bys,  To  alegge  alle 
luber  lawes.  .&  be  betere  make.  £1400  Gamefynfos  My 
reed  is  now  this,  Abide  we  no  lenger.  1451  CAPGRAVE  Life 
St.  Aug.  42  The  question  disputed  amongis  hem  was  bis, 
Fro  whens  bat  euel  comith.  1535  COVERDALE  Dan.  v.  25 
This  is  the  scripture,  that  is  written  vp  :  Mane,  Thetel, 
Phares.  1602  SHAKS.  flam.  i.  iii.  78  This  aboue  all :  to 
thine  owne  selfe  be  true.  1664  BUTLER  Hud.  it.  n.  255  Yet 
all  of  us  hold  this  for  true,  No  faith  U  to  the  Wicked  due. 
1858  M.  ARNOLD  M  trope  895,  I  speak  no  word  of  boast, 
but  this  I  say :  A  private  loss  here  founds  a  nation's  peace. 

e.  After  various  prepositions  (after,  before^  by> 
eret  etc.),  =  'this  time';   i.e.  either,  the  present 
time,  the  time  of  speaking  or  writing;  or,  in  narra 
tive,  the  time  just  mentioned.     (Cf.  THAT  B.  1. 1  d ; 
also  Now  13,  THEN  7.) 

6897  K.  ALFRED  Gregorys  Past.  C.  Pref.  6  Hu  sio  lar 
Laden se6eodes  zr  Sysum.  [Hatt.  MS.  ftissum]  oS  feat  ten 
wacs.  0900  tr.  Baedas  Hist.  \.  vii.  (1890)  40  Da  waes  se 
dema  xfter  Syssum . .  Redrefed.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  cxx.  7 
Of  bisson  foro  awato  worulde.  c  1150  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  925  After 
ftisspac  god  to  abram.  a  1300  Floriz  %  Bl,  430  Ihc  wulle 
fonde  what  i  do  may  Bituene  bis  and  be  bridde  day.  a  1300 
[see  BY//T/.  21  b].  13..  Cursor  M.  7252  (Fairf.)  Be  pis 
[Cott.  wit  bis]  his  hare  was  waxin  new.  1390  COWER 
Con/.  I.  21  For  it  hath  proeved  ofte  er  this.  1571-* 
Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  II.  130  Frome  this  furth  1  sail 
and  will  beare  fayth  and  trew  allegeance.  1607  SHAKS. 
Cor,  iv.  iii.  43,  1  shall  betweene  this  and  Supper,  tell 
you  most  strange  things.  1654-66  EARL  ORRERY  Parthen. 
(1676)683  My  Soldiers  having  (during  this)  taken  a  little 
refreshment.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  i.  17  Some 
time  after  this,.. they  fired  three  muskets.  1818  KEATS 
Eiuiym.  \.  988  By  this  the  sun  is  setting. 

f.  After  a  preposition,  or  as  obj.  of  a  verb:   = 
*  this  place*.     (Now  (in  colloq.  use)  more  usually 
here\  cf.  HERE  adv.  B.) 

c  1460  [sec  HERE  adv.  i  d],  1535  LYNDESAY  Satyre  2191 
Betwixt  this  and  Dumbartane.  1802  JEFFERSON  IVrit. 
(1830)  III.  496,  1  shall  leave  this  on  the  ai>t.  1841  LYTTON 
Money  u.  v,  The  finest  player,  .between  this  and  the  Pyra 
mids.  1868  \V.  S.  GILBERT  Bab  Ballads,  Bob  Potter  xiv, 
You  filthy  beast,  get  out  of  this. 

g.  Strengthened  by  kere  immediately  following 
(cf.  II.  i.i) :  see  HEHE  adv.  i  d.  dial,  and  vulgar. 

1 2.  In  OE.  and  early  ME.,  used  (like  THAT)  with 
the  verb  to  be  in  the  plural  in  reference  to  a  plural 
predicate. 
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(This  was  a  collective  use  of  the  singular  neuter.) 

(  888  K.  /ELKRKD  Boeth.  iii.  §  4  Sint  bis  nu  ba  god  &  ba 
edlean  be  bu  ealne  \ves  sehete.  ^893  —  Oros.  in.  i.  §  7 
piss  wseron  ealle  (Jreca  leode.  c  1000  /ELFRIC  Exod.  \.  \ 
Thys  synd  Israela  beurna  naman.  c  1205  LAY.  25387  Pis 
weoren  ba  sixe. 

3.  In  contrast  to  that',  now  almost  always  of 
things ;  esp.  in  phr.  this  and  (or)  thai  =  one  thing 
(or  person)  and  (or)  another.  So  t  he  this .  .  he 
that  =  this  (or  the  one)  man  . .  that  (or  the  other) 
man  (quot.  1426).  Also  occas.  this,  .this  —  one 
thing  (or  person)  . .  another ;  also  this  .  .  the  other. 

[13..  Cursor  M.  8502  (Cott.)  pat  [the  forbidden]  tre  was 
ded  [v.r.  deb],  bis  sal  be  lijf.]  1390  COWER  Conf.  II.  210 
In  ech  of  hem  he  tint  somwhat  That  pleseth  him,  in  this  or 
that.  1426  LYOG.  De  Cntit.  Pilgr.  20110  He  thys  ys  wioth, 
he  that  ys  glad.  1326  TINDALE  Jas.  iv.  15  For  that  ye 
ought  to  saye  :  yff*  the  lorde  will..,  let  vs  do  this  or  thalt. 
1581  E.  CAMPION  \viConfer.  \\.  (1584)  L  iv,  It  shalbe  reported 
that  I  sayd  this  and  that;  and  my  wordes  shalbe  depiaued. 
1629  DONNE  St'rtn.  xxxi.  (1640)  308  A  Ruby  will  conduce 
bc^t  to  the  Expressing  of  This  &  an  Emeraud  of  This.  1693 
DRYDKN  Persius  Sat,  iv.  19  This  is  not  fair  ;  nor  profitable 
that;  Nor  t'other  Question  proper  for  Debate.  1800  MKS. 
HERVEY  Mourtray  Fain,  II.  227  Because  one  man  did  this, 
that  truly  I  must  do  that.  18. .  M.  ARNOLD  Epil,  to  Lessitig's 
Laocoon  116  This  through  the  Ride  upon  his  steed  Goes 
slowly  by,  and  this  at  speed.  187^0  MoKsas  JSartAfy  Par.  1. 
I.  381  At  their. .feast  they  sat  Thinking  their  thoughts,  and 
spoke  of  this  or  that. 

b.  spec,  (after  Latin  idiom.)  The  latter  :  in  con 
trast  to  that  —  the  former  (THAT  B.  I.  3  b). 

c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  iv.  21  Ffor  sunne  £  wynde  hem 
make  a  tegument,  Lest  they  in  this  be  shake,  in  that  to 
brent,  1591  FKAUNCE  (title}  The  Countesse  of  Pembrokes 
Yuychurch.  Conteining  the  affectionate  life,  and  vnfortu- 
nate  death  ofPhillis  and  Amyntas  :  That  in  a  Pastoral!; 
This  in  a  Funeral!.  1627-47  FELTHAM  Resolves  i.  Ixxxvii. 
271  Travailc.  .makes  a  wise  man  better,  and  a  foole  worse. 
This  gains  nothing  but  the  gay  sights,  vices,  ..and  the 
Apery  of  a  Conn  trey.  1740  BERKELEY  Sin's  §  72  Warm 
water,  .mixed  with  hot  and  cold,  will  lessen  the  heat  in 
that,  and  the  cold  in  this.  1868  S.  j.  STONE  Jlynin, '  The  old 
year's  long  campaign  is  o'er  'ii,  Go  foith  !  firm  faith  in  every 
leart,  Bright  hope  on  every  helm,  Through  that  shall  pierce 
:io  fiery  dart,  And  this  no  fear  o'erwhelm. 

C.  With  That,  as  quasi-proper  names  (with 
capital  T),  indefinitely  denoting  one  person  and 
another.  So  *  No.  [  =  number]  This  .  .  No.  That '. 

1824  BYRON  yuan  xvi.  xliv,  Miss  That  or  This,  or  I,ady 
T'other.  1864  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Apot.  i.  (1904)  9/2  He., 
placed  me  between  Provost  This  and  Principal  That. 

d.  As  quasi-j^. :  a  this  or  a  that  =  one  thing  or 
another  (in  quot.  1656,  one  or  other  person  of 
consequence)  ;  also  nonce-pi,  thises  and  thats. 

1656  CROMWELL  Sp.  17  Sept.,  in  Carlyle^  A  company  of 
mean  fellows,  ..not  a  lord,  nor  a  gentleman,  nor  a  man  of 
fortune,  nor  a  this  nor  that,  among  them.  1865  RUSK  IN 
Ethics  of  Dust  v.  (1883)  100  You . .  begin  to  think  that  it  is  a 
chastisement  or  a  warning,  or  a  tins  or  that  or  the  other  of 
profound  significance.  1895  Harper's  blag.  Nov.  952/1 
There  were  many  thises  and  thats  put  together. 

4.  Phrases.  All  this  :  cf.  all  thats.  v.  THAT  B.  I. 
5  b ;  for  all  this,  notwithstanding  this :  cf.  FOR  23  a. 
Like  this,  of  this  kind  ;  in  this  manner,  thus :  cf. 
like  that  (LIKE  a.  i  T,  adv.  \  ;  THAT  B.  I.  5  b). 

cii22  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1006  (Laud  MS.),  Ac  for  eallum 
bissum  se  here  ferde  swa  he  sylf  wolde.  c  1350  Gen.  ry  Ex. 
3791  For  al  dis,  o3er  day  3pr  was  nest,  Ajenes  moyses  and 
is  prest  Gan  at  Sis  folc  wi3  wre5e  gon.  a  1774  GOLDSM. 
Surv.  E.vp.  Philos.  (1776)  I.  288  Yet  the  friction  shall  not 
for  all  this  become  four  times  as  great.  1858  J.  H.  NLWMAN 
Sel.  Ess.  213  The  monks  were  not  so  soft  as  all  this,  after 
all.  1881  DUFFIELD  Don.  Quix.  II.  548  To  go  like  this.. is 
like  looking  for.. the  bachelor  in  Salamanca.  1881  \V.  S. 
GILBERT  Patience  ii,  You  hold  youiself  like  this,  You 
hold  yourself  like  that,  By  hook  or  crook,  you  try  to  look, 
both  angular  and  flat.  1889  C.  C.  R.  U$  for  Season.  76  Of 
what  could  we  talk  on  an  evening  like  this? 
II.  Demonstrative  Adjective. 

1.  Used  in  concord  with  a  sb.,  to  indicate  a  thing 
or  person  present  or  near  (actually  or  in  thought), 
esp.  one  just  mentioned:  cf.  I.  i. 

'Ihe  use  before  a  possessive  pron.  (e.g.  this  tny  son)  isarc/t., 
the  periphrasis  with  of  being  now  substituted,  as  with  that : 

cf.THATB.  II.  I. 

This  morning,  this  afternoon,  this  evening  now  always 
mean  '  the  morning  (etc.)  of  to-day  '  (whether  past,  present, 
or  future) :  cf.  MORNING  sb.  jd. 

^893  K.  /KLHKED  Oros.  n.  viii.  §  i  J>ysne  nyttan  crseft,  bch 
he  arlic  naere,  funde  heora  tictator,  Camillls  hatte.  c  897  — 
Gregory's  Past.  C-  3  {Hatton  MS.)  heading,  Deos  boc  sceal 
to  wiojora  ceastre.  11900  tr.  Ztxtfa's  /list.  i.  v.  (1890)  32  pes 
casere  framlice  rehte  Sa  cynewisan.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp. 
Matt.  xiv.  15  Deos  stow  ys  weste.  1154  O.  E.  Chron., 
On  bis  jar  wa;rd  be  king  Stephne  ded.  c  isoo  Tritt.  Coll. 
Horn.  141  pes  wimmaimes  name,  c  1200  ORMIN  473,  &  he, 
biss  Zakaryas,  wass  llitwenenn  obre  prestess..(o  serrfenu 
sett,  a  1940  Ureisun  in  Cott.  Horn.  199  Ich  habbe  i-sungcn 
be  Sesne  englissce  lai.  c  1250  Gen.  <fr  Ex.  3951  Al-so  leun  is 
fruitful  der,  So  sal  Sis  folc  ben  mi^tful  her.  1340  Ayenb.  12 
pis  article  zette  saynt  andreu.  1182  WYCLIF  Luke  xv.  24 
For  this  my  sone  was  deed,  ami  hath  lyued  a^en.  (.1400 
Brut  100  pis  Elfride  hade  a  sone  bat  me  caltede  Edwynne. 
1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  285  Whiche  consuetude  peple 
of  that  cuntre  vse  to  this  tyme  presente.  1518  in  Peebles 
Bitrgk  Rec.  (1872)  46  This  last  Sonday  he  send  his. .men. 
1554  J.  CHRISTOPHERSON  in  Maitland  Ess,  (1849)  302  He  had 
bene  better  a  great  deale  to  have  lived  amonge  Turkes  & 
Saracenes  then  amonge  this  kind  of  folke.  1600  SHAKS. 
A.  Y,  L.  u.  i.  15  And  this  our  life  exempt  from  pubhke 
haunt.  1631  SIR  T.  HAWKINS  tr.  Mmtfam't  Unhappy 
Prospcritit  163  This  five  yeares  Consulship  intoxicated 
him.  n  1648  Lu.  HLKBLKI  lien,  P7//U63.J)  47*  To  «•• 
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the  same  for  this  present.  1711  ADDISON  Sptct.  No.  i3  p  i 
It  is  my  Design  in  this  Paper  to  deliver,  .a  faithful  Account 
of  the  Italian  Opeia.  1772  Shtridaxiewa  (1826)  47,  I  have 
this  moment  heard  that  Sheridan  is  returned.  1819  SCOTT 
Ivanhoe  xliv,  To  do  battle  for  her  in  this  her  cause.  1851 
TENNYSON  To  the  Queen  v,  Take,  Madam,  this  poor  book 
of  song. 

b.  Referring  to  something  which  is  mentioned 
immediately  after.  (Cf.  the  use  of  that  for  some 
thing  mentioned  before  :  see  THAT  B.  II.  j.) 

^897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xliv.  324  ^enieren 
men  <5isne  cwide  :  Hald  6ine  aelmessan,  ftylxs  ou  hie  for- 
weorpe.  a  1175  Cott.  llotn.  225  Ic  wille  set  tan  mi  wed 
betwuxe  me  and  eow  to  bisan  behate,  bat  is  {etc.],  a  i*z$ 
Ancr.  R,  44  And  sigge,  stondinde,  besne  vreisun.  '  Uisita 
quesumus,  Domine,  habitationem  istani'.  c  1440  Alphabet 
of  Tales  186  He  began  to  syng  bis  anleiii,  'O!  pastor 
eterne '.  1509  HAWKS  Past.  Picas,  xxxv.  iPeicy  Soc.)  180 
In  a  russet  banner.  .There  was  wrytten  this  worde.  Detrac- 
lion.  1 68 1  6  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  (1747)  III.  48  Upon  this 
account  indeed  they  had  great  cause  to  rejoice,  bcuui>e 
now  they  knew  they  had  a  sure  friend  in  Heaven.  1703 
TnoRtsBY  Let.  to  Ray  (E.D.S.),  This  additional  list  of  local 
words  is  larger  than  \  expected.  1864  J.  H.  NI:\VMAN  Apot. 
63,  I.. confine  myself  to  this  one  consideration,  viz.  [ctL.J. 

C.  In  phrases  denoting  or  referring  to  the  present 
state  or  stage  of  existence  ;  esp.  this  life,  THIS 
\VOKLD  (q.  v.). 

c  1000-  [see  LIFE  sl>.  12  b].  c  laoo  Tritt,  Coll.  Hoin.  187 
To  freurende  bo  forsine5ede  of  bis  wrecche  woreld.  1526 
TINDALE  i  Cor.  xv.  53  For  this  corruptible  must  putt  on 
in<.urruptibilite :  and  this  mortal!  must  put  on  immoilalite. 
1709  KtN  Hymn,  ''All  Praise  to  Thee  my  God  this  ni^ht ' 
iii,  That  this  vile  Body  may  Rise  Glorious  at  the  awfu'  day. 

d.  Referring   to   something   as   known,   talked 
about,  or  (as  in  quot.  1610)  inferred  ;  esp.  to  some 
thing  now  in  vogue  or  recently  introduced.     (Cf. 
THAT  B.  II.  i  b.) 

1533  BEIXENDEN  Livy  \.  viii,  (S.T.S.)  I.  46  Numa,  tin:, 
civil  and  Illustar  prince.  1582  ALLKN  Martyrd.  Campion 
(1908)  16  Raised  and  upholder!  by  this  new  religion,  1585 
T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholays  Voy.  \\.  xiii,  This  lamentable 
losse  of  Constantinople,  1596  SHAKS.  Taut.  Shr.  i.  ii.  160 
Oh  this  learning,  what  a  thing  it  is.  1599 —  Much  Ado  m. 
iv.  73  Get  you  some  of  this  dLstill'd  carduns  benedictus, 
1610  —  Temp.  v.  i.  280  Where  should  they  Finde  this  grand 
liquor?  Mod.  colloq.  What  do  you  think  of  this  wneless 
telegraphy?  This  railway  strike  is  a  serious  business. 

e.  Used  before  a  date,  esp.  (now  only;  in  legal 
or  formal  documents. 

1582  L.  KIRBV  in  Allen  MartyrdtCatupioH(i<y&)  77,  I  bid 
you  farewell,  this  x  of  Junuarie,  i58->.  1603  PARSONS  Let. 
6  July,  in  Cath.  Kec.  Sec.  Publ.  (1906)  II.  218  And  with 
tins  I  byd  you  most  haitely  farewell,  .this  6  of  July  160^. 
1648  CROMWELL  Procl.  in  Cailyle  Lett.  «y  Sp.  (1871)  II.  55 
Given  under  my  hand,  this  zoth  September,  1648.  I739  i" 
J.  O.  Payne  Rec.  En&.  Cath.  of  1713  (1889)  53,  I,  William 
Plowden,  being  this  3ist  Match,  1739,  full  70  years  of  age. 

f.  Used  instead   of  THESE   in   concord  with  a 
plural  sb.   or  numeral;   esp.   (now  only)  with   a 
plural  treated  as  a  singular  (e.  g.   means t  odds}, 
or  with  a  numeral  expression  denoting  a  period  of 
time  taken  as  a  whole  (in  this  case  usually  =  *  just 
past   or  completed',  or  more  rarely  'just  begin 
ning  ').     So  also  this  many  a  day  {year,  etc.)  = 
these  many  days,  this  period  of  many  days  (etc.) 
just  past. 

The  earlier  evidence  is  often  doubtful  from  the  fact  that 
this  was  long  one  of  the  forms  of  these :  see  THESE  A  y. 

[c  1175  L/.v.  26320  |>is \c  1 205  beosj  breo  cnihtes  bolde.J  c  1420 
Avow.  Arth.  Ixix,  Tho^he  ge  sege  this  seuyn  ^ere,  Ca.stelle 
gete  56  none  here.  ^-1450  Cov.  Myst.  xiv.  (1841)  132  Moie 
.. Than  evyrther  was  this  thowsand^ere.  15*3  LD.&UNKRS 
Froiss.  I.  ix.  7  Whan  the  queue  hard  thys  tidyng'is.  1550 
CHAN. MLR  Defence  To  Rdr.,  Where-with  they  haue  this 
many  yeaies  deluded  and  bewitched  the  world.  1578-1600 
Scot. Poems  i6MC.il.  164  This  lang and  monyane day.  1592 
SHAKS.  Rom.  $  Jul.  v.  ii.  25  Within  this  three  houres  will 
faire  luliet  wake.  1596  DANETT  tr.  Comities  (1614)  206 
Which  will  bleed  this  many  a  yeare.  1779  .Mirror  No.  55. 
P  7  I!y  this  means.. even  the  worthiest  men.. may  be  led 
into  fatal  errors.  1810  SouTiity  Ess.  (1832)  I.  9  Unless 
there  be  something  to  weigh  against  this  fearful  odds.  1867 
RfSKiN  Time  $•  Tide  xv.  §86  (1904)  109  The  silence  ha* 
kept  my  own  heart  heavy  this  many  a  day.  1883  L.  OLI- 
PIIANT  Altiora  Peto  II.  j6i  This  last  six  months. 

fg.   This  bearer  (bringer}  =*  the  bearer  of  this. 

1493  Plwi'Pto*  Corr.  (Camden)  106,  I  pray  you  that  I 
may  "be  answered  by  my  servant,  this  bearer,  c  1495  fcia., 
I  desire.. you  to  send  me  a  copple  with  my  servant,  this 
bringer.  1533  CHANMER  Let.  to  Ld.  Rochford  in  Misc. 
Writ.  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  259  This  bringer  P.  M.  sueth  unto 
me  to  write  unto  you  in  his  favour.  1613  USSHER  Lett. 
(1686)  91,  I  received  your  Graces  Letter  brought  by  (his 
Hearer.  1630  W.  BEDELL  ibid.  440  These  things  I  write 
now  in  exceeding  post-haste,  in  respect  that  this  Bearer  goes 
away  so  presently. 

h.  This  once ;  this  same  (ilk) ;  this  side  :  see 
ONCE  9  c,  SAME  A.  5,  B.  2,  4  (!LK),  SIDE  sb.  13  b. 
13. .  Cursor  M.  15928  (Cott.)  pis  ilk  es  an  of  his  felauscep 
for-soth.  CI37J  Se.  Leg.  Saints  xxxiii.  (George)  931  pis 
sammyne  aray,  bat  now  bou  seis  me  haf.  1513  DOUGLAS 
.'?•: nets  iv.  vi.  36  This  ilk  cursit  fame,  c  i54aUDALLin  Fliigel 
Neuengl.  Leseo.  I.  352  Be  good  maister  to  me  this  oons. 
1769  De  Foe's  Tour  67.  Brit,  I.  i.  4  A  little  on  this  Side  the 
Whalebone,  a  Place  so  called,  because  [etc.). 

1.  Strengthened  by  here  immediately  following  : 
see  HEBE  aJv.  \  d.  (Cf.  t/iat  there t  THEUE  Ii.  2  c.) 
Now  dial,  or  vulgar. 

(.1380  WYCLIF  Set.  Wks.  III.  203  God  forbedc  M  ony 
Cristene  man  understonde,  bat  bis  here  synsynge  and 
criynge.  .be  be  beste  servyce  of  a  prest.  1761-  (see  HKKK 
d.:1.  .  1  d  1. 

41-2 


THIS. 

fj.    This  other  --=  '  the  other'  (OTHER  A.  3  b). 

1300—139*  [see  OTHER  A.  3b  (fl,  (c)]. 

2.  In  contrast  to  thai :  properly  denoting  the 
nearer  of  two  things,  but  often  vaguely  indicating 
one  thing  as  distinct  from  another,  esp.  in  phr.  | 
this  and  (or}  that . .  =  one  and  (or)  another . .  So 
also  If  this  . .  this . .  (quots.  c  1460,  1624)  ;  this  .  . 
the  other  . .  (quot.  1717);  this .  .  the  next . .  (quot. 
1768).  Cf.  I.  3  above. 

£1460  Towneley  Myst.  ii.  251  Thou  wold  I  gaf  hym  this 


that  way;  we'  this' way.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guiltemeaus  Fr. 
Chirurg.  c  j  b,  Those  turne  this  way  and  that  way  in  the 
hande.  1624  DONNE  Serin,  ii.  (1640)  16  How  Rheubarb,  or 
how  Aloes  came  by  this,  or  this  vertue,  to  purge  this,  or  this 
humour.  1697  DRYDEN  SEneid  i.  82  This  way  and  that  the 
impatient  captives  tend.  1717  PRIOR  Alma  in.  494  This 
man  pursues  What  if  he  gain'd  he  could  not  use :  And 
t'other  fondly  hopes  to  see  What  never  was,  nor  e  er  shall 
be.  1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  i.  §  16  Truth.,  must  not  be 
measured  by  the  convenience  of  this  or  that  man.  1768 
GOLDSM.  Good-n.  Man  I.  i,  He  laughs  this  minute  with  one, 
and  cries  the  next  with  another.  1842  [see  DIVIDE  z>.  8  e].  "• 
1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony.  I.  iii.  128  The  temporary..  | 
superiority  of  this  or  that  Bretwalda. 

III.  Combinations  and  special  collocations, 
t  This  gate,  (in)  this  way,  thus  (cf.  THUS-GATE)  ; 
tthi-shalf  (ofo.).this  side(HALFj*.  i,  2) ;  a  (on) 
this  half=  on  this  side  of  (see  also  A-THIS-HALF)  ; 
thi's-how  adv.  (tionce-ivd.  after  somehow),  in  this 
manner,  thus  (in  quot.  as  sb.) ;   thi-s-like  a.,  like 
this,  such  as  this,  of  this  kind  (cf.  thtst-Kkc,  THESE, 
K.  III) ;  thi-s-way-ward  adv.,  towards  this  way,    j 
in  this  direction  ;   f  this  while  advl>.  phr.  (also    j 
•\fthis  whiles),  during  this  time,   or  the   time  in 
question  ;  meanwhile  ;  the  while.    See  also  THIS 
KIN,  THISWISE,  THIS  WORLD. 

1513  DOUGLAS  /Encis  xn.  xi.  28  Turnus,  lat  ws  persew 
Troianys  *this  gayt.  1872,  1893  [see  GATE  sb?  2].  c  1205 
LAY.  14018  A  *bas  ha:lf[ciz7S  a  bis  half)  bere  Humbre. 
1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  i.  ix.  (Skeat)  1.  39  Is  not  euery 
thyng  a  thiss-halfe  God :  Made  buxome  to  mannes  con- 
tempTacion?  1476  SIR  J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  111.  162,  xij  ; 
myle  on  thysehalff  Roome,  the  Lotde  Ryverse  was  robbyd 
off  alle  hys  jowelles.  1868  BROWNING  Ring  «r  Bk.  I.  706 
The  somehow  may  be  *thishow.  1880  W.  WATSON  Prince's  , 
Quest  Poems  1905  II.  153  The  passion .. voiced  itself  in 
^this-Iike  monotone.  1662  PEPVS  Diary  7  May,  He  left  the 
Queen  and  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  coming  "this  way 
ward.  1594  CAREW  Huarte's  Exam.  Wits  xiii.  (1596)  236 
A  thousand  inconueniencies  come  into  hisjancie,  which  hold 
him  in  suspense,  and  *this-while  the  occasion  of  the  remedie 
passeth  away.  1644  DIGBY  Nat.  Soul  Coiicl.  455  Making 
roome  for  this  soule  rauishing  contemplation,  by  remouing 
this  whiles  all  other  images  of  things  farre  from  me.  1660 
F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  3  This  while  the  greatest 
part  of  us  perished  on  the  shallowes. 

This  (Sis;,  adv.  [In  I.  prob.  OE.  pys,  pis, 
instrumental  case  of  THIS  dem.  pron. ;  in  II.  app. 
advb.  use  of  accus.  sing,  neuter  (cf.  THAT  adv.).  In 
some  instances,  perhaps  an  alteration  of  THUS  adv.'} 

I.  1 1-  In  this  way  or  manner  ;  like  this ;  thus. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  i.  (Petrus)  729  And  bis  he  Jalde  be 
spyrit.  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  3123  When  bis  lomb  had  bis 
y  ron  brye  be  tomb  aboujt.  a  1518  SKELTON  Magnyf.  1043, 

I  wyll  not  haue  it  so,  I  wyll  haue  it  this.    '11578  LINDESAY 
(Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.  S.)  I.  368  And  this  the  King 
of  Scottland  depaiitit  out  of  France.     1592  SHAKS.  lrcn.  ft 
Ad.  205  What  am  I  that  thou  shouldst  contemne  me  this? 

II.  f  2.  To  this  extent  or  degree ;  as  much  as 
this  ;  thus.  Obs.  exc.  as  in  b.     (Cf.  THAT  adv.) 

c  14150  Wisdom  036  in  Macro  Plays  66  To  dense  be  soull 
wyche  ys  bis  fowll.  ?  a  1500  Chester  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  II. 

I 1  Elles  this  boulde  durste  he  not  be,  To  make  such  arave. 
1523  Li).  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  ccclxxviii.  631  Let  vs  go  for- 
warde,  let  vs  nat  be  this  a  colde  to  make  warr.     1567  Gnde 
f,  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  60  This  vmbeset  I  am  on  eurie  syde. 

b.  Qualifying  an  adj.  or  adv.  of  quantity,  now 
chiefly  in  this  much  (where  this  is  perh.  felt  as  the 
pronoun  =  '  as  much  as  this').  (Cf.  THAT  adv.  b.) 

c  1460  Wisdom  982  in  Macro  Plays  67,  I  be-gyn  awake, 
1  that  bis  longe  hath  slumberyde  in  syne.  1586  SIR  F. 
WALSINGHAM  in  Leyccster's  Corr.  (Camden)  230  This  myche 
have  I  receyved  from  her  majesrye.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  62  And  this  far  of  the  lies 
called  Hebrides.  1675  BAXTER  Cath.  Thai.  n.  viii.  190 
Having  said  this  much  preparatorily.  1763  C.  JOHNSTON 
Reverie  I.  23  He  might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble 
even  of  this  much.  1877  RUSKIN  Fors  Clav.  Ixxxii.  324 
Perhaps  this  much  of  Plato  is  enough  for  one  letter.  1884 
J.  P.  NORRIS  in  Shakespeariana  May  181  None  of  the  por 
traits  mentioned  by  Walpole  are  dated  this  early.  1885 
J.  J.  MURPHY  in  Brit.  Q.  Rev.  July  100  The  Agnostic  argu 
ment. .must  go  this  far  if  it  is  to  be  valid. 

Thisan(e,  obs.  var.  PTISAN,  barley-water,  etc. 

Thisen,  this-en :  see  THISSEN. 

t  Thi  skin,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  thiskins.  [f.  THIS 
dem.  a.  +  KIN  rf.l  6  b ;  repr.  an  OE.  *fises  cynnes, 
early  ME.  *fis  cunnes  =  L.  hujits  generis.'}  Of 
this  kind ;  on  thiskin  wise,  on  this  wise,  in  this  way. 

.11300  Cursor  M.  3292  (Cott.)  He. .said  til  hir  o  bUkin 
wise.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xyi.  49  Kyng  robert,  upon 
thiskyn  wiss,  In-till  Irland  arivit  is.  c  1420  Sir  Amadace 
(Camden)  xxix,  Qweu  he  was  gone  on  this  kin  wise,Thenne 
iche  mon  sayd  thayre  deuise. 

Thisne:  OE.  and  ME.  inflexion  of  THIS. 


324 

ThisneSS  (Si'snes).  [f.  THIS  +  -NESS  :  render 
ing  med.  (Scholastic)  L.  Inecceilas.]  The  quality 
of  being  'this'  (as  distinct  from  anything  else): 
=  H.ECCEITY. 

1643  [see  THATNESS].  1837  WHEWKLL  Hist.  Induct.  Sc. 
(1857)  I.  244  Which  his  school  called  Hwxeity  or  thisness. 
1805  RASHDALL  Universities  II.  532  An  individuating  form 
called  by  the  later  Scotists  its  hsecceiias  or  '  thisness '. 

Thissell-eok :  see  THROSTLE-COCK. 

Thissen  (Si-s'n),  adv.  dial.  Also  9  this'ne, 
this(-)en,  thisn,  this'ns.  [perh.  reduced  from 
THISKIN  :  cf.  dial,  siccan  =  smilk-kin,  that'n  whafn 
=  WHATKIN.]  In  this  way  or  manner.  Usually  a 
thissen  or  thissens,  in  this  way,  thus. 

(Some  so  understand  Bottom's  Thisne  in  SHAKS.  Midi.  A". 

a  1652  BROME  Bug .  Moorm.  ii,  Eil.  An  Idiote  is  it.  Buz. 
Yes:  A  very  natural;  and  goes  a  thissen.  1707  MRS. 
CENTLIVRE  Plalonick  Lndy  iv.  i,  If  old  Roger  Dowdy  were 
alive  and  zeen  me  thissen.  1790  MRS.  WHEELER  Westndd. 
Dial.  80  Tae  gang  on  a  thisen  is  a  fearful  Thing,  a  1825 
FORBY  Vac.  E.  Anglia,  This'ns,  thusns,  tliat'ns..'m  this 
or  that  manner. 

Thister,  pister,  variant  of  THESTER  0£s.,dark. 

Thistle  (J>i's'l),  s!>.  Forms  :  i  thistil,  bistel, 
pystel,  4-6  thistel,  thystle,  5  thestel,  thystelle, 
-tylle,  5-6  thistell,  thystell,  6  thystel,  thistyll, 
thessel,  7  thissel,  5-  thistle.  0.  (chiefly  Sc.)  5 
thristelle,  5-7  thrissill(e,  6  thirsill,  thyrsill, 
6-9  thrissel,  thrisle,  8-9  thrissle,  9  thristle. 
•y.  9  dial,  flssle,  flstle.  [OE./zrf«V,  -el  m.  =  OHG. 
distil  masc.,  distila  fern.  (MHG.  distel  m.,  f.,  Ger. 
distel  f.),  Du.  distel,  ON./z.irW/,  -ill  m.  (Sw.  tistel, 
Da.  tidsel).  Modern  dialects  point  to  an  original 
long  f  in  the  stem-syllable  (cf.  Somersetsh.  dlis1!, 
deifl,  daf'l;  also  LG.  diestel,  distel,  dlssel,  beside 
diistsh,  deussl,  duissl,  in  various  German  dialects. 
Of  OTeut.  *J>istil-ef  m.,  *J>lslil-a  {.,  the  ulterior 
history  is  unknown. 

Sc.  thriitelt  mzy  have  been  influenced  by  thrist  vb.) 

1.  The  common  name  of  the  prickly  herbaceous 
plants  of  the  genus  Carduus  (N.O.  Composite, 
suborder  Cynarocephalx)  and  several  closely  allied 
genera (Cnicus,  Cirsium,  Onoponlum, &.<:.),  having 
the  stems,  leaves,  and  involucres  thickly  armed 
with  prickles,  the  flower-heads  usually  globular,  and 
the  flowers  most  commonly  purple ;  many  species 
are  abundant  as  weeds. 


THISTLE. 

1891  J.  W.  HARRISON  Mackay  of  Luanda  i.  2  Thistles  of 
frost  garnished  the  window-panes. 

e.  fig.  or  in  figurative  context,  with  reference  to 
the  thistle  as  a  noxious  or  prickly  weed. 

,.    «T tr-       ^  .j     T  _-_.-•_.     :::    «ri /c  T1  < 


fnrt Gloss'.  271  Carduus,  thistil.  . 

379/23  Cardaus  orrcns,  se  onscunienda  bystel.  01327  On 
Dreams  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  264  }ef  thou  etest  of  thystles  ;urne, 
Thy  fomon  the  freteth  on  uche  hm-ne.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose 
1835  Thornes  sharpe..Ther  were,  and  also  thistels  thikke, 
And  breres,  brimme  for  to  prikke.  1481  CAXTON  Reynard 
xxxii.  (Arb.)  86,  1  haue  nothyng  but  thystles  and  nettles. 
'535  COVEKDALE  Gen.  iii.  18  Cursed  be  y«  earth  for  thy 
sake... Thornes  and  thistles  shall  it  beare  vnto  the.  1562 
TURNER  Herbal  n.  145  b,  Spina  in  Latin  is  properly  called 
a  thistel.  1650  BAXTER  Saint's  R.  i.  vii,  Doubts  are  like  the 
Thistle,  a  bad  weed,  but  growing  in  good  ground.  1758  R. 
BROWN  Comfl.  Farmer  n.  (1760)  31  Thistles,  docks,  and  all 
sorts  of  rank  weeds.  1890  A.  R.  WALLACE  Darwinism  28 
Hundreds  of  square  miles  of  the  plains  of  La  Plata  are  now 
covered  with . .  species  of  European  thistle. 

(3.  ci4<»  MAUNDEV.  (i839)xi.  isoAgode  contree  tosowen 
Inne  thristelle  &  breres  &  broom  &  thornes.  1503  DUNBAR 
Thistle  ft  Rose  129  Vpone  the  awfull  Thrissill  scho  beheld. 
1548  H.  BALNAUES  Conf.  Faith  (1584)  132  May  yee  gather 
crapes  of  thornes,  or  figges  of  thrisles?  1806  A.  DOUGLAS 
Poems  145  (E.D.D.)  Nae  thrisles  here  your  thumbs  to  prick. 
1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  iii,  The  thristles  by  the  road-side. 
y.  1809  T.  BATCHELOR  Orth,  Anal.  Eng.  Lang.,  Bedford 
Words  123/2  Provincial  Pronunciations^ slz.  1848  B.  EVANS 
Leicestersh.  Words,  Fistle,  var.  pron.  of  '  thistle  '.  1886 
BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n.,  Fissle,  Fistle,  a  thistle. 

b.  As  the  heraldic  emblem  of  Scotland ;  also,  a 
figure  of  a  thistle  as  such.  Cf.  ROSE  sb.  6  b,  1 2  c. 
1488  Ace.  Lit.  High.  Treas.  Scot.  I.  85  A  couering  of. . 
purpir  tartar  browdin  with  thrissillis  and  a  vnicorne.  1507 
Ilnd.  III.  261  Thre  thrissilles  of  coppir  gilt.  1562  A.  SCOTT 
Poems  (S.T.S.)  i.  3  Welcum,  oure  thrissill  with  be  Lorane 
grene  !  1786  BURNS  Earnest  Cry  %  Prayer  vii,  Paint  Scot 
land  greeting  owre  her  thrissle.  1831  SCOTT  Cast.  Dang. 
xiii,  She  seeks  the  Black  Douglas,  or  some  such  hero  of 
the  Thistle.  1853  [see  ROSE  sl>.  12  c]. 

O.  As  a  part  of  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the 
Thistle,  the  distinctively  Scottish  order  of  knight 
hood  (instituted  by  James  II  in  1687  and  revived 
by  Queen  Anne  in  1703)  conferred  on  noblemen  of 
that  country ;  hence  trans/,  the  order  itself,  or 
membership  in  it. 

1687  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2251/2  His  Majesty  having  been 
Graciously  Pleased  the  29th  of  May  last,  to  Sign  a  Patent  to 
be  past  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland,  for  Reviving  and 
Restoring  [sic}  the  most  Ancient  and  most  Noble  Order  of 
the  Thistle.  1710  Ibid.  No.  4694/3  The  Earl  of  Stair  was  in 
vested.,  with  the  most  Noble  Order  of  the  Thistle.  1852 
THACKERAY  Esmond  in.  iv.  Having  the  Thistle  already 
originally  bestowed  on  him  by  King  James  the  Second,  his 
Grace  was  now  promoted  to  the  honour  of  the  Garter.  1898 
Wtstm.  Gaz.  10  Jan.  i/i  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  .received  his 
Thistle  from  Lord  Palmerston  in  1851. 

d.  trans/.  Something  resembling  a  thistle  in 
form  or  appearance. 


first  pricks  his  hands,  and  then  breaks.  1797-1803  FOSTER 
in  Life  tr  Corr.  (1846)  L  163  Adversity  !  thou  thistle  of  life. 
1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  ii,  His  knowledge  is  a  pedantry,  and 
dead  thistle,  otherwise. 

t  2.  Applied  (definitely)  to  other  prickly  plants, 
as  artichoke,  sea-holly  (Eryngiutii),  teasel,  etc. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  cxxvii.  (Bpdl.  MS.), 
PaTiurus  is  a  bistel  moste  row;e  &  scharp  with  prikkes  and 
growit>..wi)>  certeyne  hedes  ful  of  cerleyne  pnckes.  14.. 
(see  TEASEL  sb.  i].  1545  ELYOT,  Scolymus,  a  thystell  rTowe 
called  Arkechoke,  of  some  men  is  taken  for  the.. cowethystell. 
1577  B.  GOOGE  HeresbacKs  Husb.  n.  (1586)  64  A  Thistell  is 
the  Hartichoch  ;  that  euerie  where  dooth  grow.  1578  LYTE 
Dodoens  IV.  Iviii.  519  The  first  kinde  of  these  Thistels  is 
called,  .in  Latine  Eryngium:.  .in  Englishe, .. Sea  Holly. 
Ibid.  Ix.  522  Of  the  Teasel...  This  kindeof  Thistel  is  called., 
in  Englishe,  Fullers  Teasel,  Carde  Thistell. 

b.   =  TEASEL  sb.  2. 
1839  URE  Dict- Arts  J322  The  Iaree  si(Je  [of  thc  framel> 

against  which  the  tops  of  the  teasels  rest,  is  hollowed  out. . . 
There  are .  .cross-bars,  which  serve . .  to  form  short  compart 
ments  for  keeping  the  thistles  compact. 

3.  With  qualifying  words,  applied  to  various 
species  of  Cardiius  and  allied  genera,  and  to  some 
prickly  plants  of  other  orders :  as 

Bull  thistle,  a  local  name  (in  Iielandand  U.S.)  for  Car- 
ditus  lanceolatus;  Canada  thistle  (U.S.),  Corn-thistle, 
Creeping  thistle,  Cursed  thistle,  Carduus  arvensis 
(Cirsintn  arl'ense),  a  troublesome  weed  with  creeping  root- 
stocks;  Dog  thistle, '  apparently  Carduus  arvensis  (Brit 
ten  &  Holland);  Dwarf  thistle,  Carduus  (Cnicus)  acau- 
lis;  Gentle  thistle,  Carduus  nnglicus;  Green  thistle. 
Herring-bone  thistle  (also  called  fish-bone  thistle :  see 
FISH  ii.1  7),  Chamxpcnce  (Cirsiuin)  Casabonx;  Holy 
thistle,  (a)  Centaurea  benedicta  (Cnicus  tenedictus),  with 
yellow  flowers  and  weak  prickles  on  the  leaves,  formerly  in 
repute  as  an  antidote  ;  also  called  blessed  thistle;  (b)  erron. 
applied  to  Carduus  Marianus,  with  white  veins  on  the 
leaves;  also  called  Our  Lady's  thistle  or  milk  thistle; 
Hundred-headed  thistle  (abbrev.  hundred  thistle\ 
Eryngiumcampestre  (N.O.  Uiilbclliferx) ;  Jersey  thistle, 
Centaurea  Isnnrdi  (C.  asfera);  Mexican  thistle,  a 
prickly  composite  plant,  Erythrolxna  conspicna,  cultivated 
in  gardens,  having  yellow  florets  surrounded  with  scarlet 
involucral  scales;  Russian  thistle  (U.S.),  a  species  of 
saltwort,  Sahola  Tragus,  with  prickly  stems,  introduced 
from  Russia  into  S.  Dakota  with  flax-seed,  and  now  abun 
dant  as  a  weed  in  that  and  neighbouring  States  ;  Scotch 
thistle,  a  name  for  the  species  supposed  to  be  that  figured 
as  the  emblem  of  Scotland,  variously  identified  as  the  spear- 
thistle  (Carduus  lanceolatus},  the  musk  thistle  (C.  nutans), 
themilk  thistle  (C.  Marianas), and  the  cotton-thistle  (Onepor- 
dtim  Acanthiam) ;  Silver  thistle,  a  name  for  the  cotton- 
thistle;  Smooth  thistle,  a  name  for  SOW-THISTLE  (S<»K/i».s); 
Syrian  thistle,  Notobasis  Syriaca;  Welted  thistle, 
Carduus  acanthoidcs;  Woolly  thistle,  the  cotton- 


aname  for  the  piickly  poppy  (A  rgeinone  me 
POPPY  sb.  3.  See  also  ARGENTINE  thistle,  St.  BARNABY  s  /., 
BLESSED  t.,  BOAR  t.,  BUR  t.,  CARD  /.,  CARLINE  t.,  COTTON- 
THISTLE,  DISTAFF  /.,  FRIAR'S  t.,  FULLERS'  /.,  GLOBE  i., 
GOLDEN  /.,  GUM  /.,  HARE'S  t.,  HEDGEHOG  /.,  HORSE  /., 
LADY'S  THISTLE,  St.  MARY'S  t.,  MELANCHOLY  t.,  MELON/., 
MILK  t.,  MUSK  t.,  OAT  /.,  PINE  /.,  PLUME  /.,  SAFFRON  t., 
SEA-THISTLE,  SOWTHISTLE,  SPEAR  t.,  STAR-THISTLE,  SWINES 
/.,  THOWTHISTLE,  TORCH  t.,  WAY  /.,  WOLF'S  t. 
1878  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  En?.  Plant-n.,  'Bull  Hustle, 


Eng.  Plant-n.,  'Corn  Thistle,  Carduus  arvensis.  1845  Card. 
Chron.  20  Dec.  864/1  Will  any  of  your  correspondents  in 
form  me  the  most  effectual  way  to  eradicate  the  'Dog 
Thistle?  1846  SOWERBY  Eng.  Sot.  (ed.  3),  »Dwarf  Thistle, 
Carduus  acaulis.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  App.  329 
•Gentle  Thistle.  1882  Garden  3  June  391/3  A  large  oval- 


1587  MASCALL  Govt,  Cattle,  Horses(i6i'j)  190  Take  the  soft 
downe  of  the  stalks  of  the  hearb  Cardus  Benedictus,  called 
the  "holy-thistle,  and  therewith  fill  the  wounds.  1599  SHAKS. 
Much  Ada  III.  iv.  80  Get  you  some  of  this  distill'd  Carduus 
I  benedictus...  it  is  the  only  thing  for  a  qualm... I  meant 
plaineholythissell.  1793  A.  B[ISANI] />/<•/.  Tour  Europe,  etc. 
S2  Sciato. .. The  hills .  .are  covered  with  holy  Ihistle, centaury, 


Diamonds  II.  42  Here  was  holy  thistle,  which  of  old  its 
admirers  called  Benedictus  for  its  supposed  astonishing 
virtues.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  iv.  Iviii.  519  The  other  kinde 
is  called.,  the  "Hundred  headed  Thistel..  .This  without 
doubt  is  a  kinde  of  Eringium.  1880  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND 
Eng.  Plant-n.,  Hundred  Thistle,  Eryngium  camfestre. 
1866  Treas.  Sot.  468  E\rythrolxna\  conspicua..vizs,  intro 
duced  to  English  gardens  about  1838,  and  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Scarlet 'Mexican  Thistle.  1705  tr.  Co-.uleys 
Plants  Wks.  1711  III.  367  Whilst  the  'Scotch  Thistle, 
with  audacious  Pride,  Taking  Advantage,  gores  your  bleed 
ing  Side.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI.  111.  240  The  hand 
some  Cotton  Thistle.. is  often  cultivated  under  the  name 
of  the  Scotch  Thistle.  1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII.  307/1  The 
common  Clarduus]  lanceolatus  seems  to  be  the  most  suit 
able  prototype  for  the  Scotch  Thistle.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens 
iv.  Ixiv.  526  In  Latine  Acnnthinin ;.  .in  Englishe  White 
Cotton  Thistell,  Wilde  white  Thistell,  and  Argentine,  or 
•Siluer  Thistel.  ««33  Gtrarde's  Herbal  n.  xx.  292  'Ihe 
stalk  of  llaies  Lettuce  or  •smooth-Thistle.  1866  Trcas. 


THISTLE. 

Rot.  794  The  'Syrian  Thistle,  N[otol>asis]  syrtaca,  . .  i* 
distinguished  from  other  thistles  by  the  central  florets  of 
the  flower-head  only  being  fertile.  1846  SOVVERBV  Eng. 
Bot.  (cd.  3\  "Welted  Thistle,  C"rt ;•(/«/«  cr/j/K.v.  1884  MILLEK 
Plant-n.t  Thistle,  Welted,  Cardttus  acanthoidcs.  1760  J. 
LEE  Introd.  Bot,  App.  329  Thistle,  *  Woolly,  Onopordon, 
1867  BABINGTON  Man.  Brit.  Bot.  <ed.  6)  200  C\aniuus\ 
eriophortts.  ..Heads  very  large;  involucre  covered  with  a 
dense  white  web. .  .*  Woolly-headed  Thistle.  1866  Treas. 
Bot.  1145  Thistle..,  *Yellow,  Argemone  nifxicaita. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  thi$tle-f<nvery  thistle- 
topped  adj. ;  thistle-ball,  the  globular  head  of 
feathery  seeds  of  the  thistle ;  thistle-beard  — 
THISTLE-DOWN  ;  thistle-bird,  a  bird  that  feeds 
on  thistle-seeds  (cf.  THISTLE-FINCH)  ;  spec,  the 
American  goldfinch,  Chiysomitris  (Spintis}  tristis ; 
thistle-butterfly,  the  'painted  lady*,  Vanessa 
(Pyraweis}  cardui t  whose  larva  feeds  on  the  thistle ; 
thistle-cock  (dial.}9  the  corn  bunting,  Emberiza 
miliaria ;  (see  also  THROSTLE-COCK)  ;  thistle- 
cropper  =  thistle-eater  (&} ;  this  tie- crown,  (a] 
a  name  for  a  Scottish  gold  coin  of  James  VI,  bear 
ing  the  figure  of  a  thistle  on  the  reverse,  and  worth 
about  4  shillings ;  cf.  thistle  noble ;  (b}  the  flower- 
head  of  the  thistle  ;  thistle-cutter,  a  machine  for 
cutting  down  thistles  or  other  weeds ;  thistle- 
digger,  a  tool  for  rooting  up  thistles ;  thistle  dol 
lar,  (a)  a  name  for  a  Scottish  silver  coin  of  James  VI,  i 
also  called  double  merkt  bearing  the  figure  of  a 
thistle  on  the  reverse,  and  worth  a6j.  &/.  Scotch 
(2S.  i\d.  English);  (b}  a  silver  coin  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II ;  thistle-eater,  thistle-feeder,  (a)  a 
bird  that  eats  thistle-seeds  (cf.  THISTLE-FINCH); 
(b}  a  beast  that  eats  thistles,  as  a  donkey ;  so 
thistle-feeding  a.;  thistle-fly,  an  insect  (Cro- 
pkora  cardui')  infesting  a  species  of  thistle ;  thistle 
funnel,  a  kind  of  funnel  used  in  chemical  opera 
tions,  having  a  large  bulb  between  the  conical  flaring 
part  and  the  tube,  so  as  to  suggest  the  form  of  a 
thistle-head  upon  its  stalk ;  thistle-gall,  a  gall 
produced  by  the  thistle-fly  or  thistle-gall  fly ; 
thistle-head,  the  flower-head  or  capitulutn  of  the 
thistle  (in  quot.  1 839,  that  of  the  teasel  =  2  b  above) ;  , 
thistle-like  a,,  resembling  a  thistle ;  also,  of  the 
thistle  kind,  of  the  suborder  Cynarocephal&  of 
Composite^  comprising  the  thistles  and  allied  plants; 
thistle  merk  [MARK  j£.2],  collectors'  name  for  a 
Scottish  silver  coin  of  James  VI,  bearing  the  figure 
of  a  thistle  on  the  reverse,  and  worth  13*.  ^d. 
Scotch  (i3§</.  English);  thistle  noble,  a  Scottish  \ 
gold  half-merk  of  James  VI,  bearing  the  figure 
of  a  thistle  on  the  reverse ;  thistle-plume  [PLUME 
sb.  5],  U.  S,t  (a  plume-moth,  Pteropkonts  car- 
duidactylus ,  whose  larva  feeds  on  thistle-heads' 
(Cent,  Diet.} ;  this  tie -saffron,  the  safflower  = 
saffron-thistle  (see  SAFFRON  6  c) ;  thistle-seed, 
the  feathery  or  pappose  '  seed '  or  achene  of  the 
thistle  ;  thistle-spud  «  thistle-digger ;  thistle- 
stamped  a.,  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  thistle; 
thistle-teasel—  TEASEL  sb.  2  ;  thistle-top,  («)  = 
THISTLE-DOWN;  (b}  =  thistle-head;  thistle-tube 
=  thistle  funnel;  thistle-tuft  =  THISTLE-DOWN  ; 
thistle-whipper  (.Hunting  slang],  a  nickname  for 
a  hare-hunter. 

1855  BROWNING  Two  in  Cainpagna  xi,  Must  I  go  Still 
like  the  "thistle-ball.  .Onward,  whenever  light  winds  blow? 
1797  COLERIDGE  Foster-mother's  T,  20  A  baby  wrapt  in 
mosses,  lined  With  *  thistle-beards.  187*  COUES  N.  Atner. 
Birds  131  American  Goldfinch.  Yellowbird.  *Thistlebird. 
1893  ScriknersMag,  June  763/1  The  goldfinch  or  wild  canary 
is.  seen,  perched  on  a  thistle-top. . .'  Thistle  bird  '  is  another 
name  that  he  bears,  on  account  of  his  fondness  for  thistle' 


(Emberiza  miliaria).  1716  LF.AKE  Nummi  Brit.  Hist. 
83  "Thistle  Crowns.  .45.  $d.  1878  M.  A.  BROWN  Nadeschda. 
20  Plucked  a  thistle-crown  and  fastened  it  As  a  breast-knot. 
1890  Daily  News  12  July  8/3  To  watch  the  goldfinch  clinging 
lo  the  silken  thistle-crown.  1901  Dundee  Advertiser  30  June 
3  A  capital  display  of  the  "thistle  cutter's  powers  on  a  rank 
growth  of  bracken..,  the  rapidly  whirling  knives.. made 
short .  .work  of  the  bracken.  1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  s.v. 
Spade,  The  Mhistle-digger  is  a  pronged  tool,  intended  to 
catch  the  root  below  the  crown,  and  then  pry  out  the  plant. 
1561  TUKNER  Herbal  u.  145  b,  Aristotel..wryteth  ..:  TO  6* 
TOI'O  d«ar0o(£aya..  .That  is  to  saye,  these  are  spiniuora,  that 
is  'thislel  eaters.. .  Aristotell  sayeth  that  Linetes  and  Gold 
finches,  and  Grenefinches,  are  acanthophage.  1904  Daily 
News  20  June  5,  I  did  not  see  either  the  bullfinch  or  the 
goldfinch,,  .either  the  detested  btid-plucker  or  the  pretty 
"thistle-feeder.  1906  Outlook  24  Mar.  404/2  In  Hertford- 
shire,  a  county  notable  for  the  high-farming  that  was  sup 
posed  to  have  exiled  the  *thistle-feeding  birds,  goldfinches  \ 
were  singing  about  their  nests.  1551  HULOET,  *Thystle 
floure,  scholymos.  1908  [Miss  FOWLKR]  Betw,  Trent  fy  | 
Ancholme  107  No  Thistle  flowers  as  yet.  1753  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  Supp.i  *  Thistle  Fly,  a  small  fly  produced  from  a  fly. 
worm,  hatching  in  the  protuberances  of  the  carduus  hajmor-  ' 
rhoidalis.  1849  D.  CAMPBELL  Inorg,  Chan.  17  Sometimes 
a  small  funnel  (called  a  'thistle  funnel)  passes  through  the 
cork,  and  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  1753 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Sitpp.t  *  Thistle-Galls,  a  name  given,  .to  the 
piotubciancti  on  the  iUlk>  of  a  species  of  Thistle,  called..  ( 


carduus  kemorrhoidatisi  from  these  tubercles,  which  are 
supposed  to  resemble  IMM  of  the  hiemorrhoidal  veins. 
1864-5  WOOD  Homes  without  H.  xxvi.  (1868)  505  The 
Thi.stle-gall  Fly  (.Urophora  Cardui).. produces  large  and 
hard  woody  galU  upon  the  thistle.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts 
1322,  16  frames  bearing  the  teasels  which  are  to  act  upon 
the  cloth, . .  their  breadth  only  large  enough  to  contain 
two  *thistle-heads  set  end  to  end.  1896  Spectator  31  Oct. 
588/2  He  [a  bee]  returned  to  the  inviting  thistle-head.  1837 
HEMRKY  Bot.  320  The  Cynarex,  or  *ihistle-like  Compo 
site  1866  Treas.  Bot.  225  Carlina,  a  genus. .distinguished 
among  the  thistle-like  group  of  compound  flowers  by  having 
the  inner  leaves  of  the.  .involucre  coloured.  1590-1  Keg. 
Privy  Council  Scot.  IV.  574,  [200  oz.  weight  ofj  utter  fyne 
gold  [shall  be  coined]  in  the  *thrissill  noblis.  1603  Ibid.  VI. 
529  Thrissill  noblis  of  gold.  178*  COWPEH  Progr.  Err.  555 
They.. Like  *thistle-seeds,  are  sown  by  every  wind.  1896 
MRS.  CAFFVN  Quaker  Grandm.  105  Why  should  Mr.  I  nee 
lag  behind  with  the  dogs,  and  his  *thistle-spud  ?  1882  J.  WAL 
KER  Jaunt  Auld  Reekie  41  *Thistle-stampit  auld  Scotch 
bodies.  1835  URE  Philos.  Manuf.  202  Preparing  *thistle- 
teasels  for  the  workman.  155*  HULOET,  *Thystle  toppe, 
whyeh  is  lyke  plume,  pappus.  1606  [>ee  THISTLEWARP]. 
1893  [see  thistle-bird  above].  1903  Westni.  Gaz.  29  Dec. 
10/1  Carved  thistles  ornament  his  dining-room  chairs  ;  and 
a  *thistle-topped  railing  lends  novelty  to  the  front  of  the 
house,  a  1847  ELIZA  COOK  Song  of  Wind  iii,  I  grasped  an 
airy  'thistle-tuft.  1801  Snorting  Mag.  XIX.  114  This 
North-Country  "Thi>tleWhipper.  1856 '  STONEHENGE  '  Brit. 
Sports  (ed.  2)  §  i  A  brace  of  hares,  or  a  single  fox,  will  serve 
for  the  amusement  of  a  large  field  of  fox-hunters  or  thistle- 
whippers. 

Hence  Thi'stle  v,,  trans,  to  clear  of  thistles,  to 
weed  out  the  thistles  from  (whence  Thi'stling  vbl. 
st>.)i  Thistled  (bi*s'ld)  a.,  covered  or  overgrown 
with  thistles ;  adorned  with  figures  of  thistles  ; 
Thi-stlery  (bi-s'lri),  a  plantation  of  thistles ; 
Thrstlish.  a.,  resembling  or  suggesting  a  thistle. 

1766  Compl.  Fanner  s.v.,  In  France,  a  fanner  may  sue 
his  neighbour  who  neglects  to  *  thistle  his  land  at  the  proper 
seasons.  1745  in  Motherwell  Harp  ofRcti/rezvshire  (1819) 
3igThe*Thistli;d  banners  far  were  streaming.  1797  MRS.  M. 
ROBINSON  IValsinghain  I.  72  The  upland  mead,  and  thistled 
down.  1893  CHR.  G.  ROSSEITI  Poems  (1904)  123/2  Our 
thorned  and  thistled  plot.  1889  MARY  E.  DAMFORO  Ug  <$• 
Down  Brooks  07  Do  not  his  folk  make  such  '  "thistleries1 
in  Paraguay  that  robbers  can  hide  among  them?  1766 
Cotnpl,/'*ariitert*T/iistling)\.}\£  action  of  cutting  or  pulling 
up  thistles.  1858  MOTLEY  Corr.  17  June,  Like  his  tongue 
and  his  mind,  it  [his  visage]  is  eminently  Scotch,  sharp, 
caustic,  rugged,  *thistle-ish. 

Thistle,  obs.  variant  of  THIXEL,  an  adz. 

Thistle-down  (bi's'I|daun).  [f.  THISTLE  sh. 
+  DOWN  sb.-]  The  down  or  pappus  which  crowns 
the  '  seeds '  or  achenes  of  the  thistle,  and  by  means 
of  which  they  are  carried  along  by  the  wind ;  either 
collectively,  or  that  of  a  single  *  seed  '. 

1561  [see  c].  1585  HIGINS  Junius' Nomencl.  1121  Pappus, 
the  downe  of  flowers  which  the  wind  bloweth  about :  as  thistle 
downe.  1591  SPENSER  jlf.  Huhbcrd  634  As  a  thistle-downe 
in  th' ayre  doth  flie.  1723  MANDEVILLK  Fab.  Bees  277  If 
it  were  a  hard  Winter,  they  mingled  some  Thi*tle  down 
with  their  Rushes  to  keep  them  warm.  1879  JEFFERIES  Wild 
Life  in  S.  Co.  206  Thistledown  is  sometimes  gathered  to  fill 
pillow-cases,  1894  Miss  F.  WILLARD  in  Chicago  Advance 
4  Oct.,  One  sees  a  thistledown  borne  on  the  breeze. 

b.  As  a  type  of  lightness,  flimsiness,  or  insta 
bility;  hence  Jig. 

1868  W.  CORY  Lett.  %  Jrnls.  (1897)  251  The  thistle-down 
of  sentiment  hung  about  me  all  the  time.  1904  R.  HICHENS 
Card.  Allah  x,  Forgive  my  malice..  .It  was  really  a  thing  of 
thistledown.  1908  Outlook  27  Nov.  880/1  That  is  not  to 
say  that  Christianity  is  to  be  a  thistledown  to  be  blown 
hither  and  thither  at  the  breath  of  every  fad  and  whim. 
C.  attrib.  Of  or  like  thistle-down  (lit.  andy?^.). 

1561  Will  M.  Langrygge  (Somerset  Ho.),  Thesseldowne 
bed.  1889  John  Bulf-z  Mar.  140/3  The  train  was  of  thistle 
down  brocade,  that  being  the  design  brocaded,  or  rather 
embossed^  upon  the  snowy  surface  of  the  silk.  1807  West  in. 
Gaz.  12  Peb,  z,'i  The  thistle-down  character  of  Miss  Hart. 

Thi'stle-finch.  [f.  as  prec.  +  FINCH  ;  cf.  G. 
distelfink)  OHG.  distilvinkot  Du.  distelvink]  Any 
one  of  several  species  of  finches  which  feed  on  the 
seeds  of  the  thistle ;  spec,  the  goldfinch,  Carduelis 
clegans. 

1589  FLEMING  Virg.  Georg.  MI.  48  The  singing  thistle- 
finch.  1678  RAY  Willuglilys  Ornith.  256  The  Goldfinch,  or 
Thistle-finch.  1736  AINSWOKTH  Lat.  Diet.  111.  s.v.  Aedon^ 
She  is  feigned  to  have  died  for  grief,  and  to  be  turned 
into  a  linnet,  or  thistlefinch.  1851  HRODERIE*  Leaves  fr, 
Note  Bk.  Nat.  (1852)  230  The  goldfinch  or  thistlefinch 
passes  much  of  its  time  among  flowers. 

t  Thi'stle-tack.  Obs.  exc.  Ifist.  [Origin  ob 
scure  :  connexion  with  THISTLE  sb.  is  doubtful ;  the 
second  element  is  TACK  j£.-]  The  name  in  some 
localities  of  a  due  levied  upon  the  owners  of  pigs 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  as  a  charge  for  pannage. 
Cf.  quot.  1523  for  tack-swine,  s.v.  TACK  sb'*  6. 

1303-5  York  Vac.  ^//(Ministers  Accts.  1144/1,  P.R.O.),  Et 
de  xj.  vijrf.  de  operibus  custumariorum . .  cum  pannagio  quod 
dicitur  thlstiltak.  13*7  Inquis.  Death  Thorttas  Earl  Lan. 
caster  (I.  P.  M.  Edw.  Ill,  File  6  (m.  3),  P.  R.  O.)  (Yorks., 
Soureby),  Et  de  quadam  consuetudine  porcorum  ibidem  vo- 
cata  Thisteltack  ad  terminum  Sancti  Andrce  xviij  d.  1377 
Halytnote of  Halton,  etc.  (Court  Rolls 50  Edw.  ILL  Bundle 
2.  No.  27),  Et  de  iij  s  collectis  de  pannagio  vocato  Thisteltak 
pro  porcis  diversorum  tcnencium  domini  apud  Runkorn. 
1419  Exchcq.  Accts,  7  H«H.  If,  Bundle  131.  No.  11  (Forest 
of  Gait  res,  Yorks.)  Sed  de  ThUtiltak  nichil  quia  nullum  tulc 
proficuum  accidit  hoc  anno. 

H  The  following  accounts  of  the  term  arc  given 
by  iyth  c.  writers; 


THITHEB. 

1677  THOROTON  Nottinghamshire  308/1  If  any  Native  or 
Cottager  [at  Fiskerton,  Nottinghamshire]  having  a  Swine 
above  a  year  old,  should  kill  him,  he  was  to  give  the  Loid 
i*.  and  it  was  called  Thisteltak.  1691  Mount's  Law  Diet. 
(ed.  2),  Thistle-take^ . .a  Custom  in  the  honor  of  Halton, 
..That  if  in  driving  Beasts  over  the  Common,  the  Driver 
permits  them  to  graze  or  take  but  a  Thistle,  he  shall  pay 
a  half-peny  a  Beast  to  the  Lord  of  the  Fee.  1906  N.  J. 
HONE  Manor  ^  Manor.  Reeds.  112  '  Thistle-take '  was 
claimed  by  the  lords  [of  Manors]  in  Lancashire  and  York 
shire,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  hasty  crop  taken  by 
droves  of  beasts  passing  over  a  common,  and  similar 
payments. 

(The  statement  in  quot.  1691  (whence  in  1906)  was  evidently 
'  popular  etymology '.) 

t  Thi-stlewarp.  Obs.  [f.  THISTLE^.  +  WARP 
v.,  to  throw,  turn,  twist ;  cf.  MOULDWABP.]  The 
goldfinch  :  =  THISTLE-FINCH. 

1606  MARLOWE  &  CHAPMAN  Heroff  Leander  vi.  277  Nep 
tune  for  pity. .  Flung  them  into  the  air,  and  did  awake  them 
Like  two  sweet  birds,  surnamed  th'  Acanthides,  Which  we 
call  Thistle-warps,  that,  .feed  on  thistle-tops.  16*4  BUHION 
Anat.  Mel.  u.  iii.  vn,  An  asse  flung  downe  a  Thistlewarpes 
neast,  the  little  bird  pecked  bis  gaul'd  backe  in  revenge. 

Thistly  (biVli),  a.     [f.  THISTLE  sb.  -t-  -Y.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  a  thistle  ;  spiny, 
prickly ;    consisting  of  or  constituted  by  thistles. 
(In  161 1,  made  of  '  thistles  ',  i.  e.  teasel-heads.) 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  H.  iv.  Columnes  625  That 
.shell  [of  the  chestnut]  incas't  in  a  thick  thistly  fell.  1611 
COTGR.,  Afiplancnr  dc  drafis,  the  Ooathworker;  who  with 
his  thistly  cards  doth  smooth,  and  slroake  down  clothes. 
1784  COWPKR  Task  vi.  768  The  land..  Exults  to  see  its 
thistly  curse  repealed.  1843  (I.  STRUTHEKS  in  Kss.  Chr. 
Union  vii.  (1851)  416  The  plant  of  schism  has  put  forth  its 
thistly  spines  wherever  it  has  been  carried. 

2.  Full  of,  abounding  or  overgrown  with  thistles. 

1710  Tusscr  Redivivits  in  T.'s  ffwsb.  (1878)  129  note,  Where 
the  Wheat  is  thistly-.  1727-46  THOMSON  Stinuncr  1658  Wide 
o'er  the  thistly  lawn,  as  swells  the  breeze,  A  whitening 
shower  of  vegetable  down  AimiMve  floats.  1900  HUDSON 
Niit.  in  Downland  41  Thibtly  and  weedy  wastelands. 

3.  fig:  (from  i  and  2). 

1784  CowPKR  Task  iv.  335  A  world,  so  thorny,,  .where 
none  Kinds  happiness.  .Without  some  thistly  sorrow  at  it's 
side.  1866  HOWELLS  /  'cnet.  Life  34^  Converted  into  a  for- 
truss.. all  thistly  with  bayonets.  1889  Harper's  Mug.  Mar. 
661/1  Wandering,  .into  thistly  byways  of  dissent. 

t  Thi-stolow.  Obs.  rare.  Altered  form  oi 
ftstalow,  FISTULA  :  see  TH  (6). 

1684  HANNAH  WOOLLKY  Quecn-ltkc  Closet  fed.  5)  Supp.  ^s 
When  you  dre>s  any  Wound  or  Thistolow  with  it,  you  must 
warm  it  very  hot.  Ibid.,  I  did  cure  u  Gentlewoman  of  a 
Thistolow  in  the  Eye  with  it. 

Thiswise  (Si-Siwaiz),  adv.  Now  rare.  [Short 
for  a  (on}  this  wise.']  In  this  manner,  thus. 

13. .  Cursor  M.  11971  (Cott.)  'Sun  ',  sco  said, '  [wirk]  no^lit 
bis  wise'.  1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  (1570)  244  Howe 
darest  thou  wretched  men  this  wise  abuse?  1530  TINDAI.K 
Answ.  More  Wks.  (1572)  254/2  Whiche  text  may  thi-,  wise 
be  ynderstand.  1846  H.  W.  TOKHESS  Rein.  Milii.  Hist.  166 
This-wise  they  slowly  pursued  their  journey. 

This  world.  The  present  world  ;  the  present 
state  or  stage  of  existence,  as  distinguished  from 
another,  esp.  a  future  one.  (Cf.  OTHER  WORLD.  1 

t~95o  Lindisf.  Gosfl.,  Luke  xvi,  8  Suno  Sisses  woruldes 
[c  1000  Ags.  (.iosp.  oisse  worulde  beam],  a  1175  Cott.  Horn. 
231  He  cumS  an  ende  bisser  wrld.  c  1175  Latnb.  How, 
7  ]3eos  world  is  whilende.  1381  WYCLIF  "John  xvi.  n  The 
prince  of  this  world  is  now  demyd.  1470-85  MALORY 
Arthur  xm.  vii.  621  They  alle  shalle  neuer  mete  more 
in  thys  world.  1583  J.  MuNDBM  in  J.  B.  Wainwright  V'av 
Eng.  Mart.  (C.T.S.)  24  Biddinge  you  farewell  for  ever  in 
this  worlde.  1705 STANHOPE  Paraphr,  III.  332  Theperish- 
ing  possessions  of  this  World.  1883  Miss  BUODON  Gold. 


Cal/x\\t  What  higher  office  can  a  man  hold  in  this  world 
than  to  form  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  ? 

b.  attrib.   Pertaining  to  this  world  ;  mundane. 

1889  J.  TITSWORTH  in  Chicago  Advance  ^  Feb.,  [To] 
appreciate  the  this-world  sphere  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Hence  (jionce-wds.}  Thi  s-wo'rldian,  a  man  of 
this  world,  a  worldling;  Thi's-wo  rldism,  This- 
wo  rldliness,  devotion  to  the  things  of  this  world. 

1839  COLEKIDGB  Ch.  ff  St.  (183^)  77  Those,  .that  separate 
the  Christian  from  the  this-worldian.  187*  HOVVKLLS  U'edd. 
Jourti.  (1892)  269  A  spiritual- world! iness  which  was  the 
clarified  likeness  of  this-worldliness.  1883  W.  M.  ADAM- 
SON  in  Evane,  Union  Worthies  319  This-worldism  ignored 
Gotl,  if  it  did  not  deny  His  existence.  1887  full  MallG. 
19  Oct.  2/1  The  Need  of  'This-worldliness  ...Evangelical 
Christians  have  been  too  often  guilty  of '  other-worldliness '. 

Thite,  obs.  and  dial,  form  of  THIGUT. 

Thither  ('Si'Sai),  adv.  (a.)  Forms :  see  below. 
[OE.  ^idert}>iderj  earlier  fader  (Lindisf.  ladder)  : 
corresp.  in  form  to  ON./ad;vz  there ;  f./«-,  stem  of 
THAT,  TUB  +  suffix,  denoting  motion  towards, 
Goth,  -dre,  Vedic  -trd :  cf.  hither,  OE.  hider^  Goth. 
hidre*  and  whither^  OE.  hwider  i—hwfeder,  Goth. 
hwadre\  a  form  corresp.  to  OE.  fader  is  wanting 
in  Goth,  (which  uses  jaindre  thither,  yonder) ;  cf. 
Vedic  tatra  there,  thither.  The  OE.  fa dert  hwxdcr 
became  pidcr^  hwidert  app.  under  the  influence 
of  hider,  HITHER,  in  which  the  i  was  original. 
For  the  later  ME.  -ther  for  ~dcr  in  all  three  words 
(first  in  MSS.  of  Cursor  Mutuii,  but  rare  bcf.  1525), 
as  in  gather^  mother*  etc.,  see  TH  (6),  and  Note 
s.  v.  FATHER.  In  Sc.  thidder  came  down  to  1600. 
The  extended  ME.  fiderc,  }>idret  was  app.  influenced 
by  urdinaiy  adveibs  in  -c.] 


THITHER. 
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THIXEL. 


1.  To  or  towards  that  place  (wilh  verb  of 
motion  expressed  or  implied).  (Now  almost  ex 
clusively  literary  ;  in  ordinary  speech  superseded  by 
THERE.) 

a.  i  pseder,  "Sadder. 

a  900  O.  E.  Martyrol.  190  On  mergen  com  se  biscop  balder. 
Ibid.  222  pa  Thome  feeler  ineode.  cqtpLindisf.Gosp.  John 
vil.  35  Dadder  5es  faerende  is  \tnistr.\.  c  1000  ALRK  Exod, 
xxxii.  34  Ga  bu  and  kede  J>is  folc  bzder,  be  ic  be  ser  sa:de. 

$.  I -Slider,  (i  Sieder),  1-4  pidder,  1-5  pider, 
3  (Orm.}  piderr  (tiderr),  4  thidur,  pyder,  -ir, 
(tyder),  4-5  pidur,  -ir,  thider,  5  thidir,  -yr, 
thyd(d)ur,  5-6  thyder,  6  thidder,  -ir. 

a  900  tr.  Bxda's  Eccl.  Hist.  in.  vi.  [viii.]  (1890)  174  pset 
Syldne  my  net.  .  bstte  J>ider  of  Cent  cwom.  ^950  Lindisf. 
Gosp.  John  xi.  8  Kftersona  Su  faeris  3idder  [1:975  Rush™. 
"diderj.  c  1000  ^LFRIC  Dent.  \.  37  Ne  faerst  bu  bider. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  61  Crist  us  ;ife  bider  to  cumen.  c  1200 
ORMJN  17924,  &  tiderr  comin  |?e  follc  till  hiinm.  £1250 
Gen.  $  E.r.  1959  Dan  ruben  cam  Sider  a-?en.  13. .  Cursor 
M.  746  (Fairf.)  Selcub  was  how  he  Bidder  [v.r.  bider] 


bed. 


she  thider  wente.  1388  WYCLIF  John  xviii.  3  He  cam 
thidur  with  lanternys,  and  brondis,  and  armeris.  *4--  Voc. 
in  Wr.-Wulcker  588/46  Illuc.  tbydur.  c  1450  St.Cuthbert 
(Surtees)  347  How  be  kyng  sent  hir  thider.  1559  Mirr. 
Mag.  (1563)  H  iv,  Thyder  they  came  wyth  kynge  Henry  out 
of  Skotlande.  a  1600  MONIGO.MEHIE  Misc.  Poems  xi.  28 
'1  'bidder  did  I  drau  For  to  refresh  my  \verynes. 
7.  i  pyder,  3-5  buder(w). 

Beowulf  3086  WffiS  bxt  gife'Se  to  swi5  be  <5one  byder 
ontyhte.  971  Biickl.  Hom.  29  paet  he  byder  come.. mid 
his  wyllan.  iz..  Moral  Ode  306  (Egerton  MS.)  Crist  ^yue 
us.. pat  we  moten  buder  [v.r,  pider]  come.  1297  R.GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  2509  pis  king  com  buder  priueliche.  1387  TKEVISA 
Higden  (Rolls)  III.  455  Moche  folk  was  iftowe  bider  [MS.  y. 
buder].  Ibid.  IV.  445  Men.. com  bider  [y.  buder]. 
5.  4-5  pedir,  -yr,  4-6  peeler,  5  -ur,  peoder. 

13. .  Cursor  M.  1700  (Cott.)  Al  beir  filth  sal  bedir  [Gott. 
',er]  fall,  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  2235  Whanne  bei  beder 
uonie.  61400  R.  Gloucester's  Chron.  8078  (MS  a)  Hii 
beoder  ne  wende.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  13454  Thedur  kyn^es 
wold  come.  1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  iRoxb.)  165  Of  hire 
thedyr  goyng  this  was  the  entent.  1464  Nottingham  Rec. 
II.  375  At  their  first  ridyng  thedir.  1536  WluoTHEBLBY 
Chron.  (Camden)  I.  50  After  dynner  the  Kinges  grace  came 
theder  in  a  maske. 

e.  4  pepir,  5  thethur,  6-7  thether. 

a  1400  Cursor  M.  17566  (Gutt.)  pat  iesus  be  noght  raulst 
bebir  [Cott.,  Trin.  bider].  c  1420  Avow.  Arth.  xxii,  Wold 
;e  thethur  be  bowne.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  14 
By  bothe  wayes  man  may  come  thether.  1560  DAUS  tr. 
Sleidancs  Comm.  307  b,  1'hether  came  none  at  all ;  and 
liether  but  very  fewe.  1653  HANE  Jrnl.  (1896)1  A  ship.. 
which  I  made  use  of  for  my  transportacion  thether. 
C-  4  piper,  -ir,  6  thyther,  6-  thither. 

(i  1400  Cursor  J/.  13692  (Gott.)  piber  [v.  rr.  bidder,  bidur] 
;ode  he  ai..par  to  prai.  1523 LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cclili. 
376  Thyther  s.yr  Eustace  was  ryght  wellconie  to  all  the  com 
pany.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Coin.  Prayer,  Collect  Ascension 
My,  We  may  also  in  heart  and  mind  thither  ascende.  1585  T. 
WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  i.  iv,  Merchauntes  com- 
mine  thyther  too  lade  salte.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  ii.  iv.  36 
Will  you  to  Scone?.. No,  Cosin,  lie  to  Fife... Well,  I  will 
thither.  1709  STEELE  &  ADDISON  Taller  No.  83  P  12  The 
Gentlewoman  of  the  next  House  begged  me  to  step  thither. 
1872  JENKINSON  Guide  Eng.  Lakes  (1879)  256  The  road 
thither  leaves  the  main  road  at  right  angles. 

V-  3~4  pidere,  pudere(«),  4  pedirre,pid(d)ire, 
peodre,  4-5  p-,  thedere,  p-,  thidere,  5  thed(d)re, 
thidre,  thidyre,  6  thiddre. 

c  1205  LAY.  8171  He  wes  budere  icumen.  1340-70  Alex.  $ 
Dind.  2  Rydinge  bedirre.  Ibid.  156  Drawen  hem  biddire. 
1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C  vm.  292  Now  most  ich  budere,  To  loke 
how  me  lykeb  hit.  c  1400  R.  Gloucester's  Chron.  (Rolls) 
827  (MS.  a)  Pur  meseise  him  beodre  [v.r.  theder)  drof.  Ibid. 
5721  pe  monekes  out  of  abendone  verst  were  bedere  yuet. 
6*1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  ii.  13  Crete  Lordes  that  comen 
thidre.  1448  Lett.  Marg.  Anjou  ff  Bp.  Beckington  (Cam- 
den)  101  I'o  resorte  thedre.  1473  W  ARK  WORTH  Chron. 
(Camden)  9  The  Lorde  Scales.. was  sent  thedere.  1483 
Catk.  Angl.  382/2  Thidyre,  illo,  illuc.  i49oCAxroN  Eney- 
dos  xx"n.  81  Yf  she  went  thidre.  1492  in  lotA  Rep.  Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  323  Nor  to 
Leadam  Set,  Cos,  Sta. 


[_       theddre.     1507  in 
mber  252  He.. resorted  thiddre. 


he  is,  thither  might  we  also  ascende.  1650  T.  B.  Worces 
ter's  Apopk.  27  The  meanes  of  bringing  her  thither,  where 
now  she  had  but  Htile  way  to  go.  a  1700  DRYDEN  Ceyx  fy 
A  Icyone  440  She  .  .  thither  by  her  destiny  was  brought,  W  here 
last  he  stood. 

d.  Hither  and  thither;  see  HITHER  adv.  5. 

1  2.  \Yithrelative/flr//V/^(/tf1//w^(w)  =  WHITHER 
reL  adv.  (See  *£•&&  particle  2,  THAT  conj.  6,  As  27.) 

£897  K.  AUUO  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xi.  65  (Hatton  MS.) 
Donne  ne  magon  &ider  fullice  becuman  3a  sttepas  S«es 
weorcas  'Sieder  3e  he  wilnaS.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PL  C.  n.  119 
For  bider  as  be  fend  flegh,  hus  fote  for  to  sette,  Ther  he 
failede  &  ful.  1496  Dives  $  Paup.  (W.  de  WJ  vi.  v.  237/1 
Tlieder  that  the  hede  ledeth  thyder  sholde  the  bodye  folowe. 

f3.  transf.  a.  Up  to  that  time  ;  until  then.  b. 
To  or  towards  that  end,  purpose,  result,  or  action. 

13..  Cursor  M.  5181  (Cott.)  Yee  sal  ha  lijf  langer  J»en 
bider.  1600  SHAKS.  A  .  K.  L.  i.  i.  1  79  This  wrastler  shall  cleare 
all  :  nothing  remaines,  but  that  I  kindle  the  boy  thither. 

B.  adj.  Lying  on  that  side  or  in  that  direction, 
i.  e.  the  side  or  direction  away  from  this  ;  the 
farther  or  more  remote  (of  two  things).  A  recent 
use,  introduced  as  the  opposite  of  HITHER  a. 

1830  LAMB  Let.  to  Wordsworth  22  Jan.,  These  all  came 
in  .  .  on  the  thither  side  of  innocence.  1857-8  SEARS  A  than. 
5  Death  is  not  a  transition  to  another  existence  on  the 
thither  side  of  nature.  1868  HAWTHORNE  Anter.  Note- 
Eks,  (1879)  II.  166  Uetween  the  hither  and  the  thither  row 
of  houses.  1890  Ku'LiNGin^tfr^/*.  A'mXLVII.  165,  1  doubt 
that  a  double  is  to  be  found  on  the  thither  side  of  hell. 

Thi-ther,  z>.  Used  in  'to  hither  and  thither': 
see  HITHER  v. 

1837  MRS.CARLYLEZ.C/.  toCarlylezqhug.  in  Lett.  fyMatt. 
(19103)  I.  61  Waiting  for  certainties  ;  hithering  and  thhheriiig 
being  a  condition  under  which  I  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
write.  1856,  1864  [see  HITHER  v.}. 


Q.  (chiefly  north. ;  perh.  scribal  errors.)  4  didir 
dydur,  dedur,  5  -yr;  4  diper,  depir(e,  -er,  -ur. 
a  1400  Cursor  M.  2383  (Gott.)  Als  suith  als  bai  diber  cam. 
Ibid.  14573  *'or  didir  gas  sua  mani  man.  Ibid.  14596  Debir. 
Ibid.  17352  Debire.  a  1400  Stac.  Rome  66  To  alle  £at  wylle 
debur  goo.  1482  Monk  of  Evesltam  (Arb.)  75  Al  that., 
whent  not  dedyr. 

c.  4  Sc.  yd(d)ir,  -yr(e,  -ire.  (app.  for  fdir^  etc.) 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xvi.  (Magdalena)  ^84,  &  yddir 
ewinely  can  hyr  mark.  (So  xxxii.  352,  xxxiii.  65,  xl.  119; 
xxix.  347  ydir ;  xviii.  864  ydyr  ;  vii.  616  yddyre  ;  xvi.  384 
yddire.) 

fb.  Followed  by  in,  out:  In  or  out  thither. 

971  Biickl.  Horn.  207  Hie  byder  inwaeron  to  Saeni  lofsan- 
gum  gesamnode.  c  1000  ^LFRIC  Saints'  Lives  xxiii  6.500 
Tc  becom  to  sanctes  iohannes  cyrcan  . .  and  ic  me  byder 
inueode.  c  1205  LAV.  31599  Ah  Penda  ga  bider  ut  anon. 
«  1300  Cursor  M.  22643  '*  sa-l-  -dump  be  deuls  bider  in. 

c.  Defined  by  a  relative  clause   introduced  by 
pe  QI  feet  (see  2),  whither,  where,  or  equivalent. 

The  relative  clause  with  whither,  etc.,  often  precedes. 

[c9yj,  1393,  1496  :  see  2.]  c  1380  WVCLIK  Sirm.  Sel.  Wks. 
1 1.  37  Wherever  be  bodi  be,  bibir  shal  be  eglis  be  giderid.  For 
whidir  ever  comeb  Cristis  bodi,  bidir  shal  his  seintis  come. 
1482  Monk  of  Evcsham  (Arb.)  35  They  wondrid  howe..he 
inyght  comme  thedyr  to  that  place,  where  the  couent  was. 
1548-9  (.Mar.)  Hfi.  Com,  Prayer,  Communion,  That  where 


.  [f.  THITHER 

adv.  +  To  prep.  :  after  hitherto*] 

1.  Up  to  that  time  ;  until  then.    Now  rare. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Refir.  i.  iv.  19  The  lewis  weren  chargid 
with  alle  the  la\vis..with  wluche  the  peple  fro  Adam  thidir 
to  weren  chargid.  1529  MORE  Dyaloge  in.  Wks.  205/2  All 
the  men  in  effecte  y*  any  faith  had  from  Adam  thetherto. 
1654-66  EARL  ORRERY  Parthen.  (1676)  655  Usage..  which 
thitherto  I  had  considered  as  an  invitation.  1822  O'CoNOR 
Chron.  Eri  I.  p.  vi,  The  thitherto  one  and  only  language. 
1900  H.  G.  GRAHAM  Soc.  Life  Scot,  in  iBt/t  C.  xm.  i.  (1901) 
476  Young  men  who  had  thitherto  thronged  to  Holland. 

T  2.  To  that  condition,  point,  or  result.  06s. 

1659  WHAKTON  Cabal  J2  Ho.  Astrol.  Wks.  (1683)  208 
Although  it  be  indeed  new,  and  hitherto  unheard  of,  yet  it 
is  firmly  established  upon  Physical  Reasons,  and  .  .  Is  thither 
to  reduced.  1662  J.  CHANDLER  Van  llelmonfs  Oriat.  313 
The  manner  of  comming  thitherto,  .is  moreover  far  remote. 

Thitherward  (Si-Saiwgjd),  adv.  (a.)    arch. 


[OE.  fiiderweard  :  see  THITHER  and  -WAKD.] 

1.  Towards  that  place  ;  in  that  direction  ;  thither. 

1  1  ithenvard  and  thitherward  \  see  HITHERWARD. 

1893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  i.  i.  §  20  Da  he  biderweard 
se^lcde.  ciooo  ^£LFRIC  Josh.  x.  7  losue  ba  ferde  mid  his 
fyrde  biderweard.  c  1205  LAY.  1662  Swi3e  he  fusde  bider 
ward  kene  his  ferde.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  9183  Anon  he 
wende  buderward  wib  vair  compainie.  £11300  Cursor  M. 
9908  (Cott.)  pe  man  bat  bider-werd  [i>.  rr.  biber-ward,  thedir- 
ward]  es  rledd.  1340  HAMI-OLK  Pr.  Consc.  979  pider  sal  we 
com.  .If  we  J>ederward  hald  be  right  way.  1393  LANGL.  P* 
PI.  C.  vin.  205  Tins  ys  be  heye  weye  )>yderwarde.  1433 
Rolls  of  Par  It.  IV.  425/1  His  passage  from  hens  thither 
ward.  <zi533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  Ix.  208  Huon..saw  a 
shyppe  comynge  thether  warde.  1560  BIBLH  (Genev.)  Jer. 
\.  5  They  shal  aske  the  waye  to  Zion,  with  their  faces 
thetherward.  1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia,  v.  196  He  .. 
instantly  made  thitherward  in  person.  1823  SCOTT  Quentin 
D.  viii,  Were  thy  vocation  m  truth  thitherward  !  1884  ROE 
Nat.  Ser.  Story  \'i\\t  All  eyes  turned  thitherward. 

f  2.  On  the  way  thither;  going  thither,  Obs. 

c  1000  .^ELFRIC  Saints'  Lives  xxx.  200  J>a  he  tryderweard 
waes,  geseah  he  ba;t  an  wulf  ?;enam  btet  [childj.  c  1175 
Lamb.  Hotn,  3  pa  wes  hit  cud.,  bet  be  helind  wes  bider- 


„     .  >u  dyed;  ,  

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  28  He  dared  not  to. .plead  his 
defence,  .in  our  Company  and  thitherward. 

B.  qnasi-c^'.  Storing  or  directed  thither,   rare. 

1795  SOUTHEY  Joan  of  Arc  vi.  49  The  sentinel,  soon  as  he 
heard  Thitherward  footsteps, . .  Challenged  the  darkling 
travellers. 

Thi'therwurds,  adv.  arch.  [f.  prec. :  see 
-WARDS.]  =  prec.  i. 

c888  K. ALFRED .&vM.xxxix.  §  5  He..tiohhode  hit  3eah 
biderweardes.  c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Saints'  Lives  xxiii  B.  724 
Heo.  .ofer  ba  hnescan  y&a  baes  wieteres  code  swa  swa  heo 
aer  dyde  byder-weardes.  13..  Sir  Beues  (A.)  125  peder- 
wardes  he  gan  gon  WiJ>  outen  demere.  1484  Cely  Papers 
(Camden)  149  On  Tewysday  nexte  they  schall  departe  theder 
warddes.  1592  MAULOWE^VZU.  //,  v.  ii,  So,  now  away  ! 
post  thitherwards  amain.  1756  Phil.  Trans.  LV.  189  The 
air  of  the  lower  regions  [is]  flowing  thitherwards.  (11850 
ROSSETTI  Dante  $  Circ.  i.  (1874)  40,  I  had  occasion  to.  .go 
thitherwards  where  she  abode.  1886  Cornh.  Mag:  July  43 
A  number  of  rough  labouring  men.  .strolling  thitherwards. 

f  Tlirtherways,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  THITHER 
-f  -WAYS  :  cf.  sideways^  etc.]  On  the  way  thither, 
in  that  direction,  thitherwards. 

1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  fy  Cominiv,  41  Suppose  an 
enemte..be  discovered  at  Sea  upon  the  coast  of  Kent, 
thitherwayes  presently  make  the  Land  forces. 

[Thitllng,  spurious  word  ;  a  misprint  for  TITH 
ING,  cited  by  Richardson  from  an  ed.  of  Milton's 
Prose  \Vks.,  and  thence  in  recent  American  Dic 
tionaries.] 


HThitsi,  thitsee  (bi-ts/).  East  hid.  Also 
thet-,theet-,thietsee,thyt-si.  [Burmese/fcfrj^isrf 

(written  sachche}^  f.  pit  tree,  wood  +  aslt  in  comb. 
-w"gum  :  cf.  se  to  be  sticky.]  The  *  black  varnish 
tree',  Melanorrhcea  nsitatissima ,  N.O.  Anacar- 
diacex,  of  Burma  and  Pegu ;  also  applied  to  the 
varnisli  obtained  from  it. 

1831  DON  Gen.  Syst.  Gard.\l.  67/1  M[elanorrha>a}  tisitaln. 
..Native  of  Hindostan.. where  it  is  called  Theet~ts.ee  os.  Zit- 
si.  i839RovLE  Bot.  Himalayan  Mts.  I.  178  Mclanorrhcea 
usitata  of  Dr.  Wallich, . .  the  t/ieet.see.  or  varnishing-tree  of 
the  Burmese,,  .abounds  in  a  thick  and  viscid, greyish-brown 
fluid,  which  turns  black  soon  after  coming  into  contact  with 
the  air.  1858  HOGG  lrt'g:  Kingd.  244  The  Black  Varnish- 
Tree,  .grows. .in  the  Burmese  empire,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Irrawadi,  where  it  is  called  Theet-tsee,  or  Zit-si.  1858 
SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Thctsee*  a  varnish  obtained  from 
Melanor*-ho*a  usitata^  in  Arracan,  and  used  for  lacquering. 
1890  HALLETT  1000  Miles  284  A  plain  in  which  many  great 
thyt'si  i  black- varnish  trees)  were  growing. 

Tlliuret  (pai^uret).  Chem*  ff.  Gr.  &€-tov  sul 
phur  (see  THIO-)  +  -UHET.]  A  light  odourless 
crystalline  powder,  Cj,H7N3i52,used  as  a  substitute 
for  iodoform  as  an  antiseptic. 

1899  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  s.  v.,  Sulphur  separates  out  from  thiuret 
in  presence  of  alkalies,  even  at  low  temperatures.  It  owes 
its  antiseptic  properties  to  the  separation  of  sulphur  m  a 
nascent  state. 

Tlxivel,  thible  (>i'v'l,  J*iVl ;  )>i-b'l,  j»i-b'l). 
Se*  and  north,  dial.  Forms :  a.  5  thyvelle,  6 
thyvil,  7-  thivel,  (9  dial,  thyvel,  theevil, 
thieval,  etc.) ;  0.  7-  thible,  (9  dial,  thibble, 
thybel,  etc.) ;  7.  9  dial,  thavel,  thaivel, 
thabble,  etc. ;  6.  9  Sc.  theedle  ;  for  other  forms 
see  E.  D.  D.  [Of  obscure  origin  and  history.  The 
forms  with  v  are  app.  the  original,  being  found 
two  centuries  earlier,  and  used  both  in  Scotland 
and  the  north  of  England,  while  the  later  forms 
with  b  are  confined  to  n.  Engl.  The  stem  vowel  is 
found  variously  as  i,  t,  e,  e.  a,  a,  9,  and  ai ;  the 
earliest  spellings  have  j'  (?i  or  /),  but  the  phono 
logical  development  is  not  easy  to  trace. 

In  form,  thivel  seems  to  correspond  to  OE.  }y£el^  bubh, 
leafy  plant ',  but  no  links  of  connexion  between  this  and  the 
modern  sense  have  been  found.  In  its  various  current  forms 
the  word  is  in  use  from  N.  of  Scotl.  to  S.  Lancashire,  W. 
and  E.  Yorksh.  ;  this  localization  suggests  a  Norse  origin, 
!  and  it  has  been  referred  to  Olcel.^f/^a  (be'vya) ;  but  this  is 
a  very  rare  word  of  doubtful  standing,  and  in  any  case 
meant  '  to  thicken  by  beating  or  stamping  '  rather  than  '  to 
stir '.  The  actual  ONorse  name  for  a  stirring-stick  vtasfivara, 
between  which  and  thivel  there  is  of  course  no  connexion.] 

1.  A  stick  for  stirring  porridge  or  anything  cooked 
in  a  pot ;  a  potstick,  (See  also  quot.  1876,  7.) 

a.  1483 CczM.  Angl.  383/2  A  Thyvelle,  spatula,  -vertimella. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  126/17  A  Thyuil,  rubicnla,     1768  Ross 

i    Helenore  138  The  thivel  on  the  pottage  pan,  Shall  strick  my 

1    hour  to  rise.     1785  Spanish  Rivals  8  He's  a  queer  stick  to 

make  a  thivel  on.     1815  G.  BEATTIE  John  o'  Arnha  (1826) 

35  An1  ay's  they  steer'd  them  wi'  a  thivel,  They  mummelt 

'  crowdy  for  the  devil '.    1880  EDWARDS  Mod.  Scot.  Poets  I. 

!    362  Soup  ladles  and  theevils.     1889  BARRIE  Window  in 

j     Thrums  vi,  Nearly  a  foot  having  been  cut.,  from  the  original 

. .  to  make  a  porridge  thieval.     1894  HESLOP  Nthbld.  Gloss., 

Thivel..  Thybel,  around  stick,,  .about  fifteen  inches  long  and 

three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  used  to  stir  porridge. 

0.  1674  RAY  N.  C.  Words,  A  Thible  or  Thivel.  a  Stick  to 
stirre  a  Pot.  1764  Et.iz.  Moxos  Eng,  Jfouscw.  {ed.  9)  109 
With  a  paste-pin  or  thible  stir  in  your  flour  to  the  butter. 
1847  EMILY  BRONTE  Withering  Heights  xiii,  The  quicker 
the  thible  ran  round.. the  faster  the  handfuls  of  meal  fell 
into  the  water.  1863  E.  WAUGH  Lancash.  Songs  54  Wi'  th' 
edge  o'  th  porridge  thible  [rime  Bible]. 

y.  1876  VYhitby  Gloss.,  Thabble,  the  plug  in  the  leaden 
milk-trough,  which  draws  out  and  lets  off  the  milk,  while 
the  cream  is  left  behind. 

6.  1864  A.  LEIGHTON  Myst  Leg.  Edinb.  (1886)  68  The 
stirring  utensil  called  a '  theedle  '.  1884  C.  ROGERS  Soc.  Life 
Scot.  1.  vii.  233  Stirred  with  a  wooden  spurtle  or  theedle. 

t  2.   =  DIBBLE  sb.  Obs.  (perh.  an  error  in  Hay). 

1691  RAY  JV.  C.  Words,  Thible,  Thivel..  .Alsoadibble,  or 
setting-stick.  Hence  1787  in  GROSE  Provinc.  Gloss. 

Tllixel,  thixle  ;J>rks'l).  Now  dial.  Forms  : 
4  pixil,  -el,  5  thyxyl,  -le,  -ill,  -ille,  -elle, 
(tyxhyl,  tixil),  thyxtyll,  -ill,  thistill,  7  thistle, 
8-9  thi-,  thyzle,  9  thixle,  thicksell.  [ME. 
pixil.,  pixel)  known  ^1300,  not  yet  found  in  OE. 

=  MDu.  dessel,  dissel  (Du.  dissel,  LG.  dessel). 
OHG.  dehsata,  dehsla,  MHG.  dehsel*,  dichsel,  Ger. 
deichsel)  in  Upper  Ger.  dialects  dechsel,  ddchsel\ 
fromOTeut.  root *fehs-  (by-form  *3;7w-),  Indo-Eur. 
*teks- :  cf.  OSlav.  tes-ati  to  hew,  tesla  ax,  Lith. 
tasz-yti  to  hew  or  shape  with  the  ax.  See  Kluge 
Etym.  Wbch.i  and  Schade.]  An  adz. 

c  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  Ixxiii.  7  [jxxiv.  6]  Als  in  wodes  of  trees 
.  .In  ax  and  in  thixil  [MS.  E.  bixel]baiitedounecaste.  1404 
Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  396,  j  thyxtyll . .  j  thyxtyll  goug. 
14..  Nom.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  726/37  Hec  acia,  a  thyxylle. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  491/2  Thyxyl,  instrument  (S.  twybyle, 
P.  thyxill),  ascia.  1468  Medulla  Gram.  (MS.  Cant.),  Ascia* 
athyxelle. .  .CW^v,achesel!eorathyxelle  [Harl.  MS.  tixilj. 
1563  Wills  fy  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees)  I.  207,  j  mattoche,  j 
thistill,.. iij  woumbles.  1611-12  Knarcsb.  Wills  (Surtees) 
II.  34  One  thistle,  all  mychissils.  1796  PEGGE  Derbicistns 
(E.D.S.).  Thizlft  an  adze.  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Thixille, 
an  axe,  or  hatchet.  1888  Sheffield  Gloss.,  Thicksell,  an  adze. 
..It  has  a  crooked  handle,  and  is  used  by  wheelwrights, 
and  for  making  spouts  hollow,  etc.  [E,D.D.  gives  the  forms 
thixle,  thicksell,  tbizle,  thyzle.] 


THLASPI. 

II  Thlaspi  (flse'spi).  Bot.  Also  7  thlaspe,  8 
thlaapy.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  flXaffin,  -is,  'a  sort  of 
cress,  the  seed  of  which  was  bruised  and  used  like 
mustard'  (L.  and  Sc.).]  A  genus  of  cruciferous 
plants  (tribe  Thlaipiaai),  containing  about  thirty 
species,  chiefly  annuals,  bearing  insignificant  white, 
pink,  or  purplish  flowers,  succeeded  by  flattened 
orbicular  seed-pods.  T.  arvense.  Penny-cress,  was 
formerly  in  repute  for  its  medicinal  qualities. 

Formerly  including  Capsella  or  Shepherd's  Purse,  and 
loosely  applied  to  Candytuft,  etc. 

1562  TURNER  Herbal  it.  152  Thlaspi  is  named.. in  English 
triacle  mustard,  boures  mustard,  or  dishe  mustarde.  1579 
LANGHAM  Card.  Health  (1633)  634  Thlaspi  seeds  eaten, 
purge  choller.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  it.  xix.  207  The  seede 
of  Thlaspi.. helpeth  the  sciatica.  1640  PARKINSON  Tiieat. 
Bot.  vil.  xii.  839  That  Thlaspi  that  the  best  do  allow  for  the 
truest  Thlaspi  to  be  used  in  Treakle  and  Mithrklate. 
1725  Bradley  s  Fain,  Diet.  s.  y.  Shepherds  Purse,  Some 
what  like  the  Leaves  of  Thlaspi.  1841  i'rnnjr  Cycl.  XXIV. 
384/2  The  genus  Thlaspi  is  known  by  its  silicles  bein^ 
emarginate  at  the  apex  with  the  valves  winged  at  the  back. 

II  Thlipsis  (jili'psis).  Path.  [n.  Gr.  flAf^is 
pressure,  compression,  from  0\t0-fiv  to  press, 
squeeze.]  (See  quots.) 

1693  tr.  Blancarift  Phys.  Diet.,  Thlipsis.  1704  J. 
HARRIS  I,cx.  Techn.  I,  Thlipsis^  is  a  Compression  of  the 
Vessels,  in  an  Animal  liody.  1857  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lc.i-.t 
Thlipsis,  compression,  and  especially  constriction  of  vessels 
by  an  external  cause.  Oppression.  [Hence  in  mod.  Diets.] 

So  ||  Thlipsencephalns  (bli'psense'faltfs)  [Gr. 
£7*f'</>aXo5  brain]  :  see  quot. ;  hence  Thli  psence'- 
phalous  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  thlipsencephalus. 

1857  DUNGLISON  Me<i.  Lex.,  Ttilifisenct-pkaliis,.  .amonster 
in  whom  the  skull  is  open,  not  merely  in  the  frontal  and 
parietal,  but  also  in  the  occipital  regions.  1860  MAYNE 
F.vpos.  Lex.,  Thlipsencephalous. 

Thlummery,  obs.  variant  of  FLUMMERY. 

Tlliietopsycllism  (bm'ttfpssrkiz'm).  [f.  eccl. 
Gr.  $vrjrfyvxos  maintaining  the  mortality  of  the 
soul  (f.  Svrjru!  mortal  +  ^Cx1?  soul)  +  -ISM.]  The 
doctrine  (based  on  I  Tim.  vi.  16,  'who  only  hath 
immortality')  held  by  the  Thn!topsychitx,a.C.\K\?>- 
tian  sect  which  arose  in  Arabia  in  the  third  century, 
who  believed  that  the  soul  dies  with  the  body,  and 
is  recalled  to  life  with  it  at  the  Day  of  Judgement. 

[1615  GILL  Sacr.  Philos.  iv.  63  The  Tlinatopsychit.v, 
which  thought  that  the  sonle  of  man  came  to  nought,  as  the 
soules  of  the  beasts.]  1882-3  W-  F.  Til. LETT  in  Schaff's 
Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  III.  2218  The  still  grosser  error  of 
soul-death,  or  thnetopsychism. 

t  ThO]  dem.pron.  and  adj.  (rel.  pron.'}, pi.  Obs. 
Forms  :  see  below.  [OE.  pd,  nom.  and  ace.  pi.  of 
.«,*«>, Jfa'/,simpledemonstrative,  THAT, and  definite 
article,  THE  ;  =  OFris.  thA,  OS.  thia  (also  m.  thie, 
the,  f.  the,  n.  thin,  OHG.  m.  die,  dia,  de",  f.  dio,  diet, 
de,  n.  din,  dei,  ON.  m.  fieir,  t.f&r,  n.patt,  Goth. 
m.  pai,  (.  pis,  n.  }3.  The  original  form  pa,  thii 
remained  in  the  northern  dialect,  where  it  still  exists 
as  Sc.  thai,  theae,  N.  Yorksh.  theeci:  see  THAK. 
In  midl.  and  south  of  England  fd  became  regularly 
fa  (found  in  Kentish  a  1200),  and  remained  in  use 
as  tho  (thoo,  thoe)  to  ^1550.  As  early  as  1300  it 
began  to  be  supplanted  in  the  north  by/wj,  and 
later  in  the  south  by  pos,  which  finally  took  its  place 
in  Standard  Engl.  as  THOSE,  q.  v.] 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

a.  1-3  tS4,  1-5  )j&,  (3  pte),  4  paa,  4-6  tha,  Sc. 
pai,  thai,  thay  [6-  Sc.  THAE,  q.  v.].  Early  in 
flexions:  dat.  I  p:t>m,  }>am,  2-3  pan,  pon,  3  pen. 
gen.  i  para,  psera,  IJeara,  2-3  pare,  pere. 

c8as  Vesp.  Psalter  it.  10  Alle  3a  3e  doemaTS  eor5an. 
c  loco  Ags.  Gosp.  Mark  iv.  10  pa  twelfe  be  mid  him  weeron. 
i- 1200  ORMIN  429  Swa  ne  didenn  nohht  ta  twa  patt  we  nu 
mxlenn  ummbe.  Ibid.  2796 J?a  menn  J>att  wel  himm  foll- 
3henn.  ^1205  LAV.  qiSoSeoc-de  him  comen  J>ae  [c  1275  be] 
tioinJe  of  Crist  godcs  childe.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Cottsc. 
6435  Aparty  of  ^a  paynes  sere.  13 . .  Cursor  M,  6448  (Cott.) 
To  baa  bat  gret  birbin  bar.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg:  Saints  iv. 
(Jacalius}  317  To  bai  discipulis  be  kynge  Had  granttit.. 
bar  askine.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  it.  16  Tha 
stalwart  knychtis.  [1583- :  see  THAE.] 

dat.  c  893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  I.  i.  §  7  Betux  baem  twaem  ean 
sindon  bas  land  Arocasia  &  Parthia.  Il'id.  it.  vii.  J  2  On 
bzm  da^um.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  iii.  i  On  bam  [Rushu1. 
In  bam]  dajum  com  ionannes  se  fulluhtere.  c  1 160  flatten 
Gasp.  Matt.  v.  44  Do3  wel  ban  [Agt.  G.  bam]  be  eow  vfel 
do3.  c  l»oo  7V/w.  Coll.  Horn.  47  Swich  beu  wes  bi  pan 
da^en.  £1205  LAY.  747  Cu3  he  wes  ben  cnihten  [^1275 
beos  cnibtes).  1340  Ayenb.  rr  To  alle  [>on  bet  wyleb  by 
ybone.  Ibid.  30  Of  ban  bet  hi  byebyhealde  uor  te  amendl. 

gen.  cB»S  I'esf.  Psalter  xiii.  3  Deara  [L.  quorum]  muA 
awer^ednisse  &  bitterniss  ful  bi3.  ^893  K.  ALFRED  Ores. 
i.  i.  §  16  para  waeron  syx  stxlhranas.  c  tooo  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.) 
ii.  (luading)  Jf.\c  b:cra  be  bysne  sealm  sincg?.  c  1175  I.ainb. 
/font.  135  On  5ere  monne  heorte.  1:1205  LAV.  1776  pere 
Freinsce  monnen  [c  1275  of  be  Frense  mennene].  Ibid. 
3346  Heo  sende..to  bare  cnihtene  inne.  ft  1*50  O~vl  fy 
Night.  1584  (Cott.)  On  bare  beire  nede. 

0.  2-3  peo. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  47  Al]e  J/eo  be  ihereS  godes  weordes. 
c  1205  LAY.  9056  peo  cudden  Kinbeline.  a  1225  Leg.  A'rtM. 
360  Cleopest  beo  [J/.V.  ('.  boa]  binges  godes.  (1300  Rekft 
72i*Namelichc  theo  for  alle  other. 

7.  2-4  bo,  (3  to),  3  poa,  4  poo,  4-6  tho,  thoo,  (5 
tho w),o  thoe. 
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trii7S  Lamb.  Horn.  79  po  bet  weren  imakede  engles. 
nzoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn,  139  And  bi  bo  da^es  luuede  herodes 
..his  brooer  wif.  1388  WYCLIF  Prov.  iv.  22  For  tho  ben 
lijf  to  men  fyndynge  thoo.  c  1460  Wisdom  689  in  Macro 
Plays  58  Now  wyll  we  thre  do  make  a  dance  Off  thow  bat 
longe  to  owur  retenaunce.  igai  FISHER  Wks. {•&]$)  316  In 
thoo  causes  that  perteynevnto  god.  i«ja6  TINDALE  Rw.  ii.  10 
Feare  none  off  thoo  [CovERD.  tho;  Gt.  Bible  those]  thynges 
which  thou  shalt  soflfre.  1553  RF.CON  K  cliques  of  Rome 
(1563)  238  All  thoe  that  fraunches  of  holye  Churche  breake. 
B.  Signification. 

I.  Dem.  pron.  :   pi.  of  THAT  B.  I. ;  =  THOSE  I. 
(they,  them). 

Often  indistinguishable  from  3rd  pers.  pron.  they.  The 
MK*  north,  and  Sc.  fin  often  ran  together  whh/rt/,/<zv,  they. 

1.  In  general  sense. 

^893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  1. 1.  §  2i  pa  habbaS  him  sylf  cyning. 
Ibid.  r.  i.  §n  Ilinnan  prem  sindon  mone^a  beoda.  c  1000 
Sa.r.Leechd.  I.  290  Heo  hafab  leaf  sinewealte and  <5a  bittere 
on  byrgincge.  [Cf.  THOSE  I.  2b.]  c  1205  LAY.  6403  peo  [1:1275 
hii]  fihten  wift  bone  duke,  a  1300  E.  K.  Psalter  cx.\iii[ij. 
6  pat  noght  gaf  us  swa  In  taking  of  tothe  of  ba.  a  1310  in 
Wright  Lyric  P.  vii.  29  Ne  lete  for  non  of  tho.  13. .  Cnr- 
sor'M.  8817  (G<">tt.)  pus  ba  [C,  F.  bai,  Tr.  bei]  proued  it 
thre  days.  1388  WYCI.IF  i  Kings  vi.  12  If  thou..kepi<-t  alle 
my  comaundementi.s.and  goist  bitho  [1382  hem;  L./crm]. 
1390  GOWER  Couf.  I.  52  'Iho  be  proprely  the  gates,  Thiirgh 
whiche.  .Comth  alle  thine.  1434  alisvtt  Affttifiug  Li/f  n. 
vi.  116  Be  bame  ba  wote  entiles  lyfe  to  wynn.  ^1440 
Generydes  888  Peraventour  I  myght  be  on  of  thoo.  1573 
Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlii.  231  Quhalr  ar  tha?  1596  PAL- 
RYMPLF.tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  x.  (S.T.S.)  II.  298  Sa  tha 
facht  that  betueine  thame  was  amissing  a  thousand  or 
thairabout.  a  1600  MOXTGOMERIE  Misc.  Poems  xiv.  9,  I 
am  not  one  of  tho. 

2.  As  antecedent  pronoun  followed  by  n.  relative 
clause  or  its  equivalent :    =  THOSE  B.  I.  4. 

<r8zs  /  ~csp.  rsa/tcrcx\xlv,  2*Da  Se  stondaft  in  htise  dryhtnes, 
ciooo  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  v.  5  pu  hatast  ealle  ba  be  unriht 
wyrcafl.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  219  Heo  }escop  ^esceafte  1  ai\i 
he  wolde.  <  1200  ORMIN  53  pa  bait  waerenn  gode  menn. 
(1205  I-AY.  6420  peo  ki275  bale]  bat  hit  ise^tn.  -11225 
After.  /?.  32  Habbe<5  reoupe  of  beo  bet  beoS  inc.  c  1300 
Harrow.  Hell  82  Alle  bo  bat  hue)?  heryne.  (.-1330  Iv. 
BRUNNK  Chron.  IVace  (Rolls)  13903  Seide  Arthur  ben  to  bo 
ber  ware.  13. .  Cursor  Jlf.  1529  (Colt.)  paa  [r.rr.  bai,  }  eij 
pat  ba  [ber,  "pir]  wonders  werkes  wroght.  f  1385  CHAUCER 
L.  G.  Ir*.  1531  (Hypsiphyle}  Alle  tho  that  lyuyn  &  been  dedc. 
c  1400  Rule  St.  Benct  12  Of  be  bridde  maner  o  mekenes 
spekys  sain  benet  to  ba  in  his  reul  wyl  be.  c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.)  iii.  10  pa  bat  schafes  baire  berdcs.  1463  Bury 
Wills  (Camden)  29  The  chymes,  as  we!  tho  that  been  in 
Seynt  Marie  stepill  as  tho  that  been  [etc.],  c  1475  Rauf 
Coifyar  802  The  maist  man  of  all  tha  Tliat  euer  he  had 
sene.  1509  FISHF.R  Wks.  (1876)  271  BlessyJ  are  tho  whiche 
haue  made  vertuous  ende.  a.  1533  LL>.  UKRNERS  /ftton  Ivii. 
193  All  tho  in  your  company.  1553  HECON  Rtliques  of  Rome 
(1563)  238  b,  All  thoe  y*  be  common  robbers. 

II.  Dem.  adj. 

3.  Plural  of  THAT  B.  IT. ;  =  THOSE  IT. 

<r8Q3  K.  ALFRED  Of  PS.  t.  i.  §  16  pa  deor  hi  hataft  hranas. 
Ibid.  §  17  On  baem  morum  eardiad  Finnas.  a  1113  O.  E. 
Chron.  an.  1119,  pa  t\ve?;en  cyngas  ..  mid  heoran  folcan. 
c  1 200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  51  po  word  mune^e3  us.  ^1330 
R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  461  Custume  was  bi  |>o 
dawes.  13..  Cursor  Hf.  2590  tCott.)  Als  it  was  hight  be- 
for  baa  [v.rr.  j>a,  bas)  dais,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  500  Out 
of  the  Gospel  he  tho  wordes  caught  e,  1412-20  LYDG. 
Chron.  Troy  r.  1755  Al-bei  he  were  a  paynym  in  bo  dawes. 
igoa  ARNOLDS  Citron.  (1811)  146  Whoo  kysseth  thoo  crosses 
hath  v.  C.  yere  of  pardon.  1526  TINDALE  Acts  xviii,  17 
Gallio  cared  for  none  of  tho  thynges.  1553  KKNXEDY 
Commend.  Tract,  in  Wodrow  Soc.  Misc.  (1844)  108  The 
juge  that  wes  in  tha  days. 

b.  In  concord  with  a  sb.  antecedent  to  a  relative. 

tf  893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  i.  i.  §  22  Ealle  oa  menn  ce  swyf- 
toste  hors  habbaS.  Ibid1.  §  25  pa  land  be  man  hxt 
Gallia  Bellica.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  iii.  (heading^  J£\c 
bxra.  manna  be  bisne  sealm  sing3.  nza  O.  /'-'.  Chron.t 
Ealle  ba  gersumes  be  ba;r  blnnen  wa;ron.  c  1175  Lamh, 
Horn.  125  Da  songes  ba  we  nu  singe5.  138*  WYCLIF  Prov. 
L  22  Tho  thingus  that  ben  no^esum  to  them.  1418  HEM.  V 
in  Proc.  Privy  Counc.  (1834)  II.  244  AI  boo  personnes  bat 
been  oure  sugettes,  ^1450  tr.  De  Itnitatione  lit.  L  64 
Blessid  be  bo.eres  bat  receyueb  of  goddys  rounynge.  1526 
[seeA.y].  1579  SPENSER  Shepk,  Cal.  Sept.  32  Inthocountryes, 
whereas  I  haue  bene. 

4.  Plural  of  definite  article  THE. 

c8*5  Vcsp.  Psalter  v.  6  Ne  Sorhwunia5  Ca  unrehtwisan 
biforan  ejum  oinum.  c8s°  ^?*  &•  Chron.  an.  2,  And  ba 
cild  on  Bethlem  of  slse^ene  wserun  for  Cristes  ehtnessefrom 
Herode.  1:893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  i.  i.  §  15  pa  Finnas,  him 
buhte,  and  ba  Reormas  spraecon  neah  an  &ebeCKle'  c  1000 
Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  v.  5  Eadi?;e  synt  ba  H8an  [Lindisf.  ^a 
mildej,  forbam  be  hi  corSan  a^un.  <r  1123  O.  E.  Chron. 
an.  1116,  Eallx  pa  husas.  //'/</.  an.  1117,  purh  ba  renas. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn,  n  pa  halie  daaes.  c  1200  Moral  Ode 
(Egerton  MS.)  192  He  seal  deme  po  quike  and  to  dede. 
a  1300  Cursor  M,  S6i  (Cott.,  Gutl.)  He  wend  to  hide  him 
amang  ba  [F.,  Tr.  be)  tres. 

III.  5.  Relative  pron.,  plural  of  THAT  re/,  pron. 
1:825  V'esp.  Psalter  viii.  4  Steorran  5a  3u  gestea^ulades, 

c  1000  Ag s.  Ps.  (Th.)  cxliii.  9  Fremdra  bearnat  and  frecenra, 
para  [L.fttoruni]  muSas  spreca5  man-tdel  word.  cii75(see 
3b].  .1200  Trin.  Coil.  Horn.  21  Us  ..  and  alle  bo  nede 
habbeft.  c  1205  LAY.  7121  For  uncuSe  leoden  beo  pis  londe 
habbeS  bl-wunnen.  Ibid.  6415  Alle  ba  \c  1275  pe]  he  funde. 
Ibid.  7789  He  sette  reuwen  stronge  «  harden  bo  fengen  ba 
lond-gauel.  1421  tr.  Sec  ret  a  Sfcftt.,  Priv.  Priv.  160  His 
Sonncs  tha  wickyd  men  were.  (11415  Cursor  M.  5237 
(Trin.)  Manassen  and  effraym  bo  [earlier  HfSS,  pat]  in 
egipte  his  wif  him  bare  whiche  [r.rr.  bat,  pe  quilk]  pe  kyng 
had  geten  him  pare. 

Tho,  adv.  (<"0#/.)  Obs.  exc.  dial.   Forms :  1-4  pi, 

(i  HA,  tha),  2-5  po,  (5  J>oo),  3  peo,  peoa,  foa 

i    (ta,  to),  4    paa,  pae,  4-5  thoo,  4-7   (dial  -9) 


THODE. 

tho,  (5-6  thoe).     [OE.  W,/rf  =  ON.  }d  (Norw. 

daa,  S\v.  d&t  Da.  da]  then,  when  ;  orig.  a  case-form 
of  the  demonstr.  stem  J>a-  of  THE,  THAT  ;  either 
the  actual  ace.  sing,  fern.,  OE.  and  ON.  J>d,  or 
(as  some  think)  a  stressed  form  of  the  orig.  ace. 
masc.;  meaning  *  that  time',  the  sb.  being  omitted  : 
cf.  L.  tumt  tarn.  (Hut  cf.  also  the  sense-equiva 
lent  OS.  tho,  thuo,  OHG.  do,  duo.}  In  ME.  /,? 
remained  in  the  north,  but  c  \  200  regularly  became 
J>ot  tho  in  midland  and  south.  Thot  thoa  still 
remains  =  then,  at  that  time,  in  the  south-west.] 
1,  As  demonstrative  adv.  :  Then.  a.  At  that  time: 
=  THEN  adv.  i.  Now  dial.  (In  quot,  c  1385  pre 
ceded  by  a  prep.  :  =  THEN  adv.  7.) 

(-893  R.  ALFRED  Ores.  i.  i.  §  14  pa  for  he  nor|  ryhte  he 
baemlande.  c  897  —  Gregory's  Past.  C.  2  Hu  *e<a:li?:lic:i 
tida  ba^waeron  seond  Angelcynn.  c  1000  /F.I.FRIC  Hour.  II. 
378  Hit  inac^  eow  nu  fremian  swa  micclum  swa  hit  fla 
mihte.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  51  Nime3  forbisne  efter  be 
olde  men  be  bo  weren.  a  1225  Juliana  9  As  me  hniede  ha. 
a  1300  Cursor  At.  6383  (C'ott.)  pis  mete  bat  bai  war  ffd  cf 
ban  [r.rr.  bo,  [-an]  pai  cald  it  .  .manna,  c  1330  R.  HRI-NNT 
Chron,  U'ace  (Rulls)  7936  pe  kyntj  bankede  God  |'O.  Ibid. 
16261  pider  cam  nought  bo  Osewy.  c  1385  CUM  CFK 
L.G.  \Y.  1060  (Dido}  The  queene.  .had  heide  ofte  of  Eneas 
er  th(X).  1390  GOWER  Con/,  I.  6  Tho  was  the  lif  uf  man 
in  hdthe,  Tho  was  plente,  iho  was  ricliesse.  c  1420  Chron. 
Vilod.  46  Fine  maner  of  pepuM  here  dwellyd  |x>.  1513 
DOUGLAS  sEneis  \.  \i.  68  As  was  the  maner  iho.  1549-62 
STERNHOLD  &  HOPKINS  Ps.  Ixxviii.  6  They  and  their  pos- 
teritie,  Which  were  notsprong  up  tho.  1600  S/if^/i.S/Mn.  ber 


,  prong  up  t.  .. 

in  Eng.  Helicon^  (1887)  222  In  peascod  time..  I  went  to 
gather  strawberries  tho.  1888  EI.WORTHY  11'.  Sow.  Words, 
7V/^7,  adv.  of  time,  then.  Still  the  usual  form  here..  .'Her 
told'n  he  should  have  lii.s  money,  but  her  'adn  a-got  it  tho.' 
fb.  (Next)  after  that,  upon  that,  thereupon  :  - 
THEN  adv.  3.  Ohs. 

(7700  C/KDMON  Ifymn-j  He  aerKt  PCOp.Jiehrn  til  lin.f<*.. 
Tha  middun^eard  [etc.].  (893  K,  ^[.FRFU  Oros.  i.  ii.  §  i 
pa  .-ft  nyhstan  he  was  feohtende  wi5  Sciflflie.  n  1000 
Juliana  594  pa  se  dema  wearft  Iireoh  ^  hyjegrim.  1131 
O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1127,  Sio^en  ^n  nani  he  (>es 
kynges  wifes  swuster  cf  France  to  wife,  a  1175  Cott.  ffom. 
225  po  war  3  god  to5an  sw  i(Se  ^egremed  bin  h  manna  mandede. 
ci2oo  OKMIN  225,  &  ta  be^^  wisstenn  sone  anan  Forr  whatt 
he  dwelledd  haffde.  a  1225  Ancr.  R,  428  Ette  mete  no 
word,  o5er  lut,  &  beo  beon  stille.  c  1275  LAV.  3616  po  \c  1203 
bon]  nain  Leir  |  e  kins  his  leofeste  cnihtes.  c  i386Cn.\rcF.K 
Scm/>n.  T.  Pi\.l.  i3  Vn-to  this  Angel  spak  the  frcre  tho. 
1470-85  MAI.ORV  Arthur  xvn.  i.  689  Whanne  Galahad  hail 
rescowed  Percyual.  .he  yede  tho  in  to  a  waste  fore^tr.  1579 
SPENSER  Sheffh.  Cal.  Jan.  ii  Tho  to  a  lull  his  fayntiu^ 
flocke  he  ledde.  1642  H.  MORK  Song  Soul  i.  n.  xxxv,  Tho 
I  gan  closely  on  his  person  look. 

f2.  As  relative  or  conjunctive  adv.  :  When,  at  the 
lime  that.  (Often  correlative  to/£  in  sense  i.) 

Bcowalf^L^  462  Da  hinegaracyn,.  .habban  ne  mihte.  c  803 
K.  /Kt.i  RKD  Oros.  i.  i.  §  20  Da  he  biderweard  se^lode.  .pa 
wacs  him  on  ban  baecbord  Denamearc.  971  Blickl.  /four. 
19  HwcCt  he  dyde  ba  hine  seo  mene?,o  breade.  1154  O,  E. 
Chron.  t  pa  |>e  king  was  ded  ba  was  pe  eorl  beionde  sa-. 
c:ii75  Lamb.  Jfom.  n  pa  ten  la^e  be  ha  israelisce  folc 
sceulde  balden  ba  he  heom  ledde  of  egipte  londe.  a  1225 
Ancr.  I\.  314  He  was  Intel  child  beoa  he  hit  dude,  a  1250 
Owl  %•  Night.  1690  Ah  hit  was  unker  uoreward,  po  we 
come  hiderward.  £1250  Death  20  in  O.  E.  Misc.  168  We 
weren  poure  ba  we  hider  come..  13..  A".  All's.  1648  (Bodl. 
MS.)  Afterward  boo  it  was  ni^th,  Hij  founden  [etc.].  1377 
LANCI..  /'.  /'/.  1!.  I'rol.  176  Ac  bo  be  belle  was  ybou}t..pere 
ne  was  ratoun..pat  dorst  haue  ybounden  ^e  belle  aboute 
pe  cattis  nekke.  c  1425  Seven  -Sag.  (P.)  183  Uppon  morwen, 
tho  it  was  day,  The  childe  awakid. 

f  b.  Also  followed  by  the  conj.  (fafc\  in  same 
sense  :   =  \Vhen  that,  when.    See  \ttparticU  2  a. 

c  1000  Ags.  Psalter  (Surtees)  xlviij.  21  Da  3e  he  in  are 
wes.  (i  1175  Cott,  Horn.  219  pa5e  hi  wolde  mid  modinesse 
beon  betere  bonne  he  ^esceapen  were.  Ibid.  223  paSae 
he  slep  ba  Rename  he  rinbof  hissidan.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn. 
79  pa  be  he  heuede  scoine  a^eines  his  scupper.de  ba  he 
hefde  burst  and  hunger. 

Tho,  po,  obs.  inflexions  of  THE. 

Tho,  tho',  abbrev.  forms  of  THOUGH. 

Thoan(Jw"o-an),a.  ZooLIQbs.  [f.Tno-ua  +  -AN.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  canine  beasts  of  or  akin  to  the 
submenus  Thorn  ;  in  a  restricted  application  in 
cluding  certain  African  jackals,  but  often  extended 
as  in  THOOIP. 

1839  C.  H.  SMITH  Dogs  \.  iv.  193  The  Thoan  group  repre 
sents  in  form  the  wolf  on  a  reduced  scale.  1842  Penny  CycL 
XXIV.  240/2  A  race  of..  dogs.  .in  Arabia,  .of  Thoan  form. 

Thoch,  thocht,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  THOUGH. 

Thocht,  Sc.  f.  THOUGHT  *,  and  pa.  t.  and  pple. 
of  THINK  v.1  and  2;  so  Thochtful,  Thochty. 

t  Thode.  Obs.  rare.  Forms  :  i  poden,  3  pode, 
podde,  7  thode,  (9  thod).  [OE./o&»  str.  masc  , 
?f.  stem  pud-  of  OE.  Jyddan  (:—  *fudjan)9  pa.  t. 
f>uJJft  to  strike,  thrnst,  push,  THUD.]  A  violent 
wind,  a  whirlwind.  Withquot.  1684  cf.  THUD"  sl>.  i. 

^725  Corpus  Gloss.  (O.  R.T)  156  Akatw  [?  Altanus], 
bocen.  ^897  K.  /KI.FRI-D  Gregorys  Past,  C.  xviii.  128  Sio 

teornfulnes.  .ahk-nt  Sajs  modes  ea^an..sus  suse  dust  de5 
ass  lichoman  eajan  on  sumera  mid  6odcne  [?'.  r.  oodne], 
a  1000  Ags.  Voc,  in  \Vr.-Wiilcker  203/5  Ccritleis  turbinilnist 
lajeflodum  bodenum.  c  1000  All.  FRIG  Gram.  ix.  (Z.)  37 
Turbo,  ckxlen.  c  iota  0.  E.  Chron.  an.  793  (MS.  D.)  Her 
wa;ron  re<5e  forebecna  cumene  ofer  NorSanhymbra  land... 


b(,tt]  w£eron  ormete  bodenas  &  lizrescas.     c  1*05  LAY.  27645 
He  braste  to  ban  fihte  swa  bode  [c  1*75  bodde]  dob  on  fel 
1684  lli'SYAN  Seasonable  Counsel  206  Those  thodes,  gu 


to  ban  fihte  swa  bode  [c  1*75  bodde]  dob  on  felde. 
TAN  Seasonable  Counsel  206  Those  thodes,  gusts, 
blasts  or  battering  storms  that  beat  against  thy  wall.    (1867 


THOPT. 

SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Thods,  nn  old  northern  term  for 
sudden  gusts  of  wind.] 

Thoe,  var.  Tsofran.,  adj.,  and  adv.   Obs. 

Thoes,  pi.  of  THOS,  a  canine  beast;  obs.  f.  THOSE. 

Thof  (e,  thoff(e,  obs.  or  dial.  ff.  THOUGH. 

Thof,  thoft,  obs.  and  dial.  ff.  THOUGHT  1 ;  see 
also  THINK  zi.2 

Thoft  (tvft).  Now  north,  dial.  Forms:  r 
pofta,  4  thoflte,  4-  thoft,  9  Sc.  thaft  (Shell.,  I.  of 
Man  taft,  taff).  [OE.  fcfte  (wk.  fern.),  =  ON. 
fofta  (Norw.,  Da.  tofte),  OHG.  dofta ;  MLG., 
LG.  due/it,  whence  Ger.  due/it  (duff),  MDu.  dofte, 
dochte,  Du.  afa//:-OTeut.  *}>ttftS  :-Indo-Eur.  *tup- 
t&,  (.  root  *////  to  squat,  sit  low.  Also  Gaelic 
iobhta  from  Lowland  Sc.  or  Norse.  See  also 
THOUGHT  2. 

fiofta  in  quot.  c  1000  is  either  a  scribal  error  forfoftan,  or 
pi.  of  a  str.  fem.  foft. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  word,  which  must  have  lived  on 
in  the  north,  should  appear  only  once  between  1336  and  the 
igthc.] 

A  rower's  bench  ;   =  THWART  sb.~ 

riooo  ^LFRIC  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  166/17  Transtra, 
scipsetl.  Transtr'a,  ueljuga,  bofta.  civyiSuppl.SElfric's 
Voc.  ibid.  182/5  Transtra,  boftan.  1307-8  Ace.  Exck.  K.  K. 
Bd.  14  No.  14  (P.  R.  O.),  In  .C.  bordis  estricis  emptis..ad 
faciendum  inde  Thoftes,  Hurdys,  et  cotes  pro  dicta  Bargia 
..xv.  s. .  .In  .vj.  bordis  emptis..ad  ponendum  sub  Thoftis.. 
iij.  s.  1336  Ace.  F.xch.  K.  R,  Bundle  19.  No.  31.  m.  6  Kt 
in  xiiij  hgnis  emptis  pro  Thofftes  inde  faciendis  preciurn 
cuiuslibet.vj.d.  1513 DOUGLAS  &neis\\  iii.  63  (Camb.  MS.) 
The  remanent  of  ye  rowaris  . .  Apon  yair  scyttis  and 
thoftis  all  atanys  Vair  placis  hynt.  [Cf.  Virg.  v.  136  con. 
sidunt  trnnstris.}  1808-18  JAMIESON,  Thafts,  the  benches 
of  a  boat,  on  which  the  rowers  sit.  1817  Blacklv.  Mag. 
XXI.  859  This  waterman  on  one 'thoft'  presenting  the 
breadth  of  his  oar  before  the  wind  and  with  the  stream. 
1834  H.  MILLER  Scenes  <$•  Leg.  xvii.  (1857)  251  One  of  the 
poor  fellows  tumbled  over  the  thaft.  1876  Whitby  Gloss., 
Thofts,  the  thwarts,  or  plank-seats  across  a  boat.  1885 
RI:SCIMAN  Skippers  ff  Sit.  21  Leapt  lightly  on  the  tboft. 
1887  T.  E.  BROWN  Doctor  18  (I.pf  Man)  Sortin  them  out  On 
the  taff.  1891  BURGESS  Rasmie's  Biiddie  51  (Shell.)  Strik 
rouwin  faider  frae  his  taft.  1904  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  s.v. 
(Shell.),  In  a  boat  ihe  thoft  where  the  mast  stands  is  called 
the  sailing  thoft. 

Comb.  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Thoft.feUffV),a.  fellow  oarsman. 
[Cf.  1874  VIGFUSSOS  feel.  Dict.itypti,  a  bench-fellow.] 

Thojen,  pojen,  pa.  pple.  of  THEE  z>.l    Obs. 

Thogh,  po;,  )>ogh,  thoght,  obs.  ff.  THOUGH. 

Thoght,  pojt,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  THOUGHT!;  see  also 
THIN-K  K.I  and  -. 

Thoil(l,  obs.  Sc.  f.  THOLE  v. ;  erron.  f.  TOLL  rf. 

Thoke  d*'1*).  a.  and  si.  Now  dial.   [Late  ME.  ; 
origin  unascertained.] 
fA.  adj.  Not  firm  or  solid  ;  unsound.  rare~°. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  491/2  Thoke,  as  onsadde  fysche, 
huniorosvs, 

B.  sl>.  f  1.  An  unsound  fish  :  see  quots.  Obs. 

1482  Rolls  a/Parlt.VI.  222/1  That  tale  fish  shuld  not 
be  pakked  with  the  lesse  fish  called  Grilles,  nor  there  shuld 
be  pakked  therwith  neither  Thokes  nor  broken  belied  fissh. 
[Cf.  1482-3  Act  22  Ed-w.  IV,  c.  2  §  3  Saunz  mixture  &  pakkur 
dez  chosez  et  \v.  r.  thokes  ou]  pessons  rompez  le  venire.] 
1494-5  Act  ii  Hen.  VII,  c.  23  Without  medlingand  packing 
of  Thokys  or  broken  belied  fisshe  with  the  seid  tale  tisshe  or 
small  fisshe.  1758  Descr.  Thames  259  Of  barrelled  Fish. 
Grills,  Thokes,  (tc. 

2.  dial.,  School  slang.  (See  quots.) 

[ft  1485  Protnp,  Parv.  (Winch.  MS.,  ed.  1908)  97  Cowerde, 
herteles,  long  choke  [suggested  reading  582  thoke],  vecors.\ 
1891  WRENCH  Winchester  Word-tk.,  Thoke,.  .a  rest,  a  lying 
in  bed,  an  idling. 

Hence  Thoke  v.  '  to  lie  late  in  bed,  to  be  idle  ; 
thoke  on,  to  look  forward  to ;  Tho'kester,  an  idler  * 
(  Winchester  Word-bk.} ;  Tho-klsh,  Tlioky  adjs. 
dial. :  see  quots. 

a  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts  viii.  (1684)  146  Words,  .of 
common  use  in  Norfolk . .  as . .  Thokish.  1691  RAV  5.  ff  E.  C. 
\Vds.  Pref.  ad  Jin.,  Colhish,  morose,  and  thokish,  slolhful, 
sluggish,  1  have  no  account  to  give  of.  1847-78  HALLIWELL, 
Thokish,  slothful ;  sluggish.  East.  In  Lincolnshire  it  is 
usually  thoky. 

t  Tho'laiice.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  THOLE  v.  +  -ANCE  ; 
cf.  sufferance.]  Sufferance,  toleration ;  cf.  THOLING 
vbl.  st.  2. 

1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  171  Throu  the  per. 
missioun  and  tholaunce  of  God.  1470  Regr.  Aberbrothoc 
(Bann.  Cl.)  162  Suppos  the  said  abbot  and  conuent  dois  ws 
fauor  in  the  sasyng  of  the  said  anwellis . . ,  of  thar  gracious 
tholance  and  preslance.  1479  Act.  Dom.  Cone.  (1839)  39/1 
Gife.  .hispreaecessouris  occupijt  b^e said  acris .  .,and  quhebir 
as  malaris,  or  tholance  or  propirte  to  be  chapellanery. 
?iS..  Brechine  Reg.  If.  92  (Jam.)  Hed  ony  richt  to  the  said 
tak  hot  allanerly  off  tholance. 

Thole  (Jw"l),  si-1  Forms:  i  thol,*oll,  pol;  5-6 
thoile,  6-8  thoule,  7-8  thowle,  8  thoul,  9 
thowel(l,  thowl,  (thauel),  7-  thole.  [OE. 
fol(l,  corresp.  to  ON.  follr,  Norw.  loll,  tulle,  Sw. 
(ar)  lull,  Da.  (oar)  tol;  MLG.  dolle,  dulle,  dole, 
doule,  LG.  (Brem.  Wbch.)  dolle,  dulle,  EFris. 
dolle,  dot,  MDu.  dolle,  Du.  dol(l.  Ulterior  etymo 
logy  uncertain.  In  ON.  J>ollr  was  also  '  fir-tree ', 
poet. '  tree  *  generally  :  the  connexion  of  sense  is  not 
clear.  The  history  of  the  Eng.  word  also  shows  a 
hiatus  during  nearly  the  whole  ME.  period. 

The  late  altered  forms  thoule,  thowle,  and  igth  c.  thoivel, 
may  be  influenced  by  doitlt,  do-Mle,  DOWEL.] 
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1.  A  vertical  pin  or  peg  in  the  side  of  a  boat 
against  which  in  rowing  the  oar  presses  as  the 
fulcrum  of  its  action;  esp.  one  of  a  pair  between 
which  the  oar  works ;  hence,  a  rowlock. 

cj*$  Corpus  Gloss.  (O.  E.T.)  1820  Scalmus,  thol.  ciooo 
Voc.  m  Wr..Wulcker  289/9  SceUmns,  Soil.  1611  COTGR., 
Scalmet  a  Thowle ;  the  little  peg  whereby  the  oare  of 
a  Skiffe  is  staled.  1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  62  In 
stead  of  thoules  wee  made  stickes  tike  Bedstaues.  1697 
DAMPIBR  Voy.  round  World  (1699)  3^  Straps  ..  through 
which  they  put  their  Oars  in  rowing,  instead  of  tholes  or 
pegs.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789),  AutarelU-s,  the 
thoules  or  rowlock-pins  of  a  galley.  1817  ROBERTS  Voy. 
Centr,  Atner,  178  These  oars  are  secured  to  the  thowel  by 
straps  of  raw  hide,  1847  LONGF.  Evang.  n.  ii.  102  The 
sound  of  their  oars  on  the  tholes  had  died  in  the  distance. 
1857  P.  COLQUHOUN  Comp.  Oarsman's  Guide  29  The  row 
lock  is  composed  of  3  parts  ;  the  thauel,  against  which  you 
rowfetc.J.  186*  WHITTIER  Cry  Lost  Soul  iv,  The  guide., 
drops  his  oar  against  the  gunwale's  thole. 

2.  A  pin  or  peg  in  general :  spec.  a.  A  pin  by 
means  of  which   the  shafts  are   fastened  to   the 
carriage  or  axle  of  a  cart,  etc.     b.  The  handle  or 
'  nib  *  of  a  scythe-snathe. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan>.  492/1  Tholle,  carte  pynne  (or  tolpyn, 
infra),  cavilla.  1530  PALSGR.  280/2  Tholle  a  cartpynne, 
cheuille  de  ckarette.  1707  SLOANE  Jamaica.  I.  p.  hi,  The 
use  of.  .drums  made  of  a  piece  of  a  hollow  tree,  covered  on 
one  end  with  any  green  skin,  and  stretch'd  with  Thouls  or 
Pins.  1828  WEBSTER,  Thole,  2.  the  pin  or  handle  of  a 
sythe-snath.  1880  R.  S.  CHARNOCK  Essex  Gloss.,  Thole, 
the  two  pieces  or  handles  of  a  scythe.  1910  H,  BELLOC 
Mr.  Clutterbuck*s  Election^  i v,  The  woodwork . .  was  designed 
in  the  Cheshire  fashion,  with  drawpins,  tholes,  and  spring 
heads  tinctured  to  a  sober  brown. 

t  Thole,   sb?    Obs.   rare-1.      [f.   THOLE    v.} 

Patience,  forbearance,  endurance. 

c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  3496  Ic  am  god,  gelus  and  strong,  Min 
]    wreche  is  hard,  min  oole  is  long. 

f  Thole,  sb.z  Obs.  rare.    [Anglicized  f.'L.ttot-tts: 
|   see  THOLUS.]     See  quot.  1656,  and  cf.  THOLUS. 

l633  [J-  FISHER]  Tnte  Trojans  m.  ii.  E  ij,  Let  Altars 
smoake,  and  Tholes  expect  our  spoiles.  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.,  Thole  (tholus)y..t\ia\,  place  in  Temples,  where 
donaries  and  such  gifts  as  were  presented  there,  are  hung  up. 

Thole  (Jx^l),  v.  Now  north,  dial,  or  arch. 
Forms:  i  polian,  2-3  -ien,  (2  J>ale(n),  2~4polye, 
-i0,-en,3(0/7«.)]>olenn,  3-4  -yen,  4]>oole,tholen) 
-y,  4-5  J>ole,  tholie,  4-  thole.  (Also  4,  6  Sc. 
thol,  4  (5-6  .5V.)  thoile,  4-6  Sc.  thoill,  5  police, 
po\(l,  thoole,  thowle,  thoil,  6  (7-8  Sc.)  thoell, 
S  n.  dial,  thoyl,  6-  Sc.  and  n.  dial,  thoil.)  [OE. 
polian  =  OS.  tholdn^  tholian,  OHG.  do?6n,  dolen 
(MHG.  dolen  i  doln\  cf.  Ger.  gedut-cT) ,  ON.  }ola 
(Da.  taale,  S\v.  tald]t  Goth,  fulan,  f.  OTeut.  stem 
*/«/-  :— weak  grade  of  root  *tel :  *tol :  *//  to  bear, 
suffer  :  cf.  L.  tuli,  tol~eraret  toll~eret  Gr.  rX^rai.] 

1.  trans.  To  be  subjected  or  exposed  to  (some 
thing  evil)  ;  to  be  afflicted  with ;  to  have  to  bear, 

\    suffer,  endure,  undergo. 

Beowulf  832  Hie.  .for  breanydum  bolian  scoldon  torn 
!  un-lytel.  £897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxviii.  197 
'  Dauld-.lange  ser  his  [Saul's]  entnesse  earfocSlice  3olode. 
a  looo  Csedmon's  Gen.  2240  (Gr.)  peowdom  bolian.  1154 
,  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1137,  Suilc  &  mare  banne  we 
cunnen  ssein  we  boleden  xix  wintre  for  ure  sinnes.  £"1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  75  His  halie  fif  wunden  ba  he  bolede  for  us  ine 
be  halie  rode,  ciaoo  ORMIN  Ded.  201  He  3aff  hiss  ajhenn 
lif..To  polenn  daeb^borodetre.  c  1290  Beket  2316  in  S.  Eng; 
Leg.  I.  173  pis  holi  man.  .bolede  martyrdom,  c  1320  Cast. 
Love  410  He  schal  euere  bolyen  deb.  13. .  Cursor  M.  9636 
(Cott.)  Ded  he  aght  to  thole.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  iv.  659 
Feill  anoyis  thoill  ?he  sail,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Friar's  T.  248 
So  muche  wo  as  I  haue  with  yow  (holed,  c  1450  Mirour 
Saluacioun  212  Ally* oure  lord  Ihu  soeffredin  his  passionne 
Oure  ladie  tholed  in  sawle.  1530  LYNDKSAY  Test.  Papyngo 
175  Off  bitter  deth  now  mon  I  thole  the  schouris.  1599 
PORTER  Angry  Wont.  Abingd.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VII.  370 
What  a  winter  of  cold  fear  I  thole.  1717  RAMSAY  Elegy  on 
Lucky  Wood  i,  What  loss,  what  crosses  dost  thou  thole  ! 
1884  FREEMAN  in  Stephens  Life  (1895)  II.  x.  321  They  that 
believed  nothing  were  to  thole  all  revealed  punishments. 
[Affected  archaism.] 

absol.  1357  Lay  Folks  Catech.  132  [Christ]  tholed  [v.r. 
suffryd]  bodily  for  synful  man  kynd.  c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede 
90  pe  cros  bat  crist  opon  bolede.  c  1430  LVDG.  Min.  Poems 
(Percy  Soc.)  227  How  ever  thou  thole  ore  thryfe,  Alwey 
thonk  God  ofalle.  1718  RAMSAY  Christ's  KirkGr.  in.  xvi, 
Ye's  thole  for  this,  ye  scaul.  1880  A.  FORBES  in  igth  Cent. 
Jan.  190  To  be  told  how  our  countrymen.. toil  and  thole. 

b.  To  thole  an  assize,  judgement ,  the  laws,  etc., 
to  undergo  trial.  Sc. 

1425  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  7(1814)  II.  9/2  pe  king,  .forbiddis  bat 

j    ony  man,  .be  aponne  his  assjse  bat  sail  thole  be  law.     1508 

i    DUNBAR  Flyting  78  For  quhilk,  brybour,  sit  sail  thow  thoill 

j    a  breif.     a  1578   LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.   Scot.  in.  iv. 

|    (S.T.S.)  1. 223 The  lordis..  quhilk  was..thair  to  thoill  ane 

syse  conforme  to  thair  ditta.     1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  i.  93  b, 

j    It   is  statute,  that  na  man  sould  thoill  judgement,  or   be 

,    judged,  be  ane  man  of  inferiour  estate  then  his  awin  peir. 

I    1678  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  Crim.  Laws  Scot.  i.  xx.  §  4  (1699) 

I    108  The  Receptor  with  us  cannot  be  punished,  or  thole  an 

!    Assize,  till  the  principal  Thief  be  first  convict.     1886   St. 

James*  Gaz.  16  Dec.  3  Mr. ..would  probably  by  this  time 

have  tholed  an  assize  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary. 

2.  To  endure  without  resistance  or  complaint ;  to 
submit  with  patience  to ;  to  bear  with,  *  abide* ;  to 
put  up  with,  tolerate.    Also  with  inf.  or  subord.  cl. 

6*950  Lindisf,  Gosp.  Mark  ix,  19  Da  huile  mi<S  iuh  ic  beom, 
fca  huile  iuih  ic  Sola,  aiooo  C  sedition's  Gen.  597  (Gr.)  pset 
is  micel  wundor  bait  hit  ece  god  a?fre  wolde,  beoden,  bolian. 


THOLEMODE. 

1*97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  9479  So  luber  &  prout  heo  was,  hat 
me  ne  mi^te  it  bolie  no;t.  ^1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace 
(Rolls)  15976  Al  ber  traiiaille  &  al  ber  ylle  pat  ^ey  had 
boled  wib  gode  wille.  1393  Rec.  Elgin  (New  Spald.  Cl.)  I. 
7  pis  as  before  wyt  al  men  we  wil  nocht  thole.  ''1430  Syt 
Gcner,  (Roxb.)  8490  He  might  the  betre  thoole  Thurgh  gile 
to  les  a  little  ring,  Whan  [etc.].  1552  ABP.  HAMILTON  Catech. 
(1884)  81  Thai  that  tholis  nocht  thair  father  and  mother, 
suppose  thai  do  thame  iniuris  and  be  cummersum.  1584 
HUDSON  tr.  Du  Bartas*  Judith  in.  179  For  thee,  we  frankly 
shall  pursue  and  thole  Th'eternali  heat  and  colde  of  either 
Pole.  1786  BURNS  Twa  Dogs  96  Poor  tenant  bodies,  scant 
o'  cash,  How  they  maun  thole  a  factor's  snash.  c  1800  New 
castle  Prov.  in  Brockett  N.  C,  Gtoss.  (1846)  II.  178  He  that 
has  a  good  crop  may  thole  some  thistles.  184 .  in  Contemp. 
Rev.  (1905)  July  64  '  I  com'  away,1  said  he,  'for  I  couldn't 
thoil  to  see  good  food  wasted.1  1889  BARRIE  Window  in 
Thrums  38,  I  canna  thole  'im.  • 

absol.  1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1140  §6  (Laud  MS.)  pa  hi 
ne  leng  ne  muhten  bolen,  ba  stali  hi  ut  &  flugen.  c  1200 
Trin,  Coll.  Horn.  79  pe  man . .  be  boled  and  forbereo1  and 
ne  wile  seche  after  wreche.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  ix.  41 
paire  hert  redy  to  serue  be  and  to  thole,  c  1470  HENRY 
Wallace  vnt.  663  ^eit  Wallace  tholyt,  and  leit  thaim  say 
thar  will.  1560  ROLLAND.S 'even  S 'age -$TJ  Better  it  is  to  thoill 
heir  pattentjie,  Nor  euer  mair  in  hell  condampnit  be.  1880 
A.  FORBES  in  igt/i  Cent.  Feb.  234  The  British  soldier  can 
thole  as  well  as  can  the  Russian  soldier. 

t  b.  To  endure  or  bear  without  giving  way  ;  to 
withstand;  to  stand.  Obs. 

c  IK»  ORMIN  9399  pa  ma?}  itt  [the  eye]  sibbenn  bolenn  wel 
pe  sunness  brihhte  leome.  13. .  Cursor  M.  7312  (Gott.)  It 
es  wel  worthi  bat  qua  May  thole  na  wele,  to  thole  be  wa. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  9674  No  buerne  vpon  bent  his  buffettes 
might  thowle.  14..  Songs  Costume  (Percy  Soc.)  60  Her 
mantill  of  humilitie,  To  thoil  bayth  wind  and  weit. 

C.  To  bear,  stand,  admit  of,  be  capable  of;  to 
have  room  for;  esp.  in  phrase  to  thole  amends,  to 
admit  of  improvement,  aiaf. 


1770  JAS.  WATT  Let.  to  Small  3  Jan.,  Health  and  spirits 
beyond  what  I  commonly  enjoy. . ;  though  they  would  still 
thole  amends,  a.  1774  FERGUSSON  Cauler  Oysters  Poems 


(1845)  7  Fling  owre  your  craig  sufficient  doses;  You'll  thole 
a  hunder.  1808  SCOTT  Let.  to  G,  Ellis  23  Feb.,  in  Lockhart, 
The  style  would.,  thole  amends^  i.e.  admit  of  improvement. 
1871  in  N.  <5-  Q.  4th  Ser.  VIII.  156/2  It'll  thole  a  drap  mair 
watter. 

1 3.  To  allow,  suffer,  permit.  (With  obj.  clause, 
obj.  and  inf.,  or  equivalent  pron.)  Obs. 

c  1070  Charter  of  Leo/gi/u  in  Kemble  Cod.  DipL  IV. 
269  Ic  bidde  mine  leuedien  for  Codes  louen  3at  3u  [ne] 
bolie  i5at  ani  man  mine  quide  awende.  £1175  Lamb. 
Horn.  71  pole  us  to  bi-wepen  ure  sunne.  rizoo  ORMIN 
12089  vff  Crist  itt  nollde  Jrolenn  himm  Naffde  he  baerto 
nan  mahhte.  lagp  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1583  pe  toun  folc.. 
nolde  namore  bolie  ban  ssrewe  among  horn  a  wede.  13.. 
Gaiu.  <§•  Gr.  Knt.  1859  penne  he  bulged  with  hir  J>repe,  & 
boled  fair  to  speke.  tr  1400  Apol.  Loll.  59  pei  be  bolid  to 
minister  prestly  ober  sacraments.  1466  Dunfertnline  Regr. 
(Bann.  Cl.)  356,  I  sail  nocht  thole,  graunt  nore  gyff  leiffe.. 
to  na  man  ..to  draw  na  drauchtis  of  wateris  throu  my  land  is. 
1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  ix.  vii.  89  Thoil  me  to  trubble  this 

g-et  rout  of  men.  1552  ABP.  HAMILTON  Catech.  (1884)  35 
od  will  nocht  thoile  you  want  your  dallie  sustentatioun. 
1575  CHURCHYARD  Chides  (1817)  193  God  would  not  thoell, 
for  one  mans  sake  alone  :  That  broyles  should  cause  a 
million  make  their  mone.  1721  RAMSAY  Prospect  of  Plenty 
83  They'll  never  thole  this  great  design  to  tak. 

4.  intr.   To   be    patient,    have    patience,    wait 
patiently,  dial. 

1674  RAY  N.  C.  Words  48  Thole  a  while,  i.e.  stay  a  while. 
1766  A.  NICOL  Poems  58  (E.D.D.),  I  do  bid  them  thole  a 
while  Till  ance  the  spring  come  in  again.  1896  [J.  LUMSDRN] 
Poems  7  (ibid.)  Great  is  our  drouth— but  thole  a  wee, 

5.  trans.  To  bear  to   give;   to  afford  or  grant 
willingly,  dial. 

I703THORESBY  Let.  to  Ray  Gloss.  (E.D.S.),  TAoytt  to 
afford.  1828  Craven  Gloss,  s.v,,  I  could  thole  him  t'meat 
out  o'  my  mouth.  1863  MRS.  TOOGOOD  Yorksh.Dial.  (MS.), 
He  is  so  covetous  he  cannot  thoil  his  servants  enough  food. 

Thole,  obs.  erron.  f.  TOLL,  in  thole  and  theam^ 
'toll  and  team*. 

t  TllO'leburde,  a.  Obs.  rare.  Forms :  i 
polebyrde,  (}>oli-,  polo-),  3  Jjoleburde.  [Late 
Q\L.folebyrde,  f.  stem  of  THOLE  vb.  +  byrd  bearing.] 
Bearing  patiently ;  forbearing,  submissive.  Hence 
f  Tho'leburdness  Obs.  rare,  patience,  submission. 

a  1050  Liber  Scmtill.  L  3  To  bolibyrdnysse  browunga 
strange,  ad  tolerantiam  passionmit  fortes.  Ibid.  it.  13 
Polobyrde  mann,  fattens  homo.  Ioid.t  Wet  sodlice  bole- 
byrde,  uir  e nim  patiens.  ("1200  Trin,  Coll.  Horn.  79  [To] 
ben  swo  boleburde  to-jenes  his  wissinge  to  forleten  pat  he 
forbet,  and  don  bat  he  bit.  Ibid^  Tanta  est  virtus 
Paciencie . . ,  swo  holie  mihte  is  boleburdnesse.  a  1250  Orison 
51  in  O.  E.  Misc.  140  Ihesuc  ich  be  grete.  .For  be  muchel 
boleburne  [?-burnesse]. -pat  bu  schawedest  mon-kunne,  bo 
pu  boledest  deb, 

t Tho'lemode,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  Forms:  1-4 
jKslemod,  polmod,  (i  polo-),  2-4  polemode,  4 
tholemod,  tholmod,  -moud,  -mud,  (-mound), 
4-5  tholemode,  tholmode  ;  Sc.  5  tholemude,  6 
thoilmude,  -rnuide,  (8  tholemoody).  [Q}Ltfote~ 
m6d,  f.  pole-  (see  prec.)  +  m£dt  MOOD  sb.^  Cf.  ON. 
}olin-m6$r,  Da.  taal-modig.~\ 

A.  adj.  Patient,  submissive,  meek. 

r  1000  Ag$.  Horn.  (Assmann)  127  (Gr.)  Heo  waes  bolemod 
and  gestae6bi5  on  hire  gebseran.  c  1000  ^£LFRIC  Saints' 
Lives  xvii.  56  And  beo  jesibsum,  geSyldig  and  3olmod. 
a  1050  Liber  Sdntill.  ii,  8  polomod, patiens.  a  ucxj  O.  E. 
Glosses  (Napier)  i.  1319  Longanimemt  bolemod.  ^1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  105  pet  be  mon  beo  i^uldi  and  bolemod. 
rti225  Leg.  Kath.  177  Ha  wes  puldi  &  bolemod.  01300 
Cursor  M.  10187  (Cott.)  Was  neuer-.nan  tholmoder  in 


THOLEMODELY. 

chastite.  c  1450  Mironr  Saluacwun  4607  In  alle  aduersitees 
yt  I  so  tholemode  ay  be.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Ettcis  v.  vii.  48  In 
vane  that  name  thowberis,.  .Geifthow,sathoilmuide,sufferis 
leid  away  Sa  greit  a  price.  1710  RUDDIMAN  Gloss,  to  Douglas* 
sEneis,  Thoilmude,  Scot.  Bor.  say  tholemoodyt  Le.  patient, 

B.  sb.   =  THOLEMODENESS.  rare. 
c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Saints*  Lives  xvi,  334  (MS.  D.)  Se  feorSe 
mihte  is  patientia,  ba:t  is  dolmod  secweden,     c  1175  Pater- 
nosier  266  in  Lamb.  Horn,  69  Edmodnesse  and  bolemod 
bet  buncheS  gode  swi3e  god. 

t  Tholemodely,  ado.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  ^.] 
Patiently,  submissively,  meekly. 

a  1215  Ancr.  R.  46  Nime  hire  sicnesse  nout  one  bolemod. 
liche,  auch  do  swuS  gledliche.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter 
xxlv.  2  All  bat  tholmodly  beris  be  birbin  of  tribulacioun. 
ci375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  iii.  (Andreas)  403  Gyf  bu  wil 
her  me  tholmodly.  1 1450  Mirour  Saluacionn  3195  The 
swerde  of  sharpest  tonges  herd  of  crlst  tholemodely. 

t  Tho'lemodeness.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
Patience,  snbmissiveness,  meekness. 

c  lopo  JEtfKic  Saints'  Lives  xvi.  334  (MS.  J.)  Patientia 
bset  is  xedyld  and  bolmodnys  ^ecwaeden.  a  1225  Ancr. 
It.  276  Wre&fles  saiue  [is]  bolemod  nesse.  1303  R.  BRUNNE 
Handl.  Synne  5831  Moche  he  louede  bolmodnesse.  ("1375 
ST.  £*£•.  Saints  xxxvi.  (Baptista)  433  Of  tholmudnes  als  sic 
wes  he  pat  he  with-stud  in  na  degre  Agane  bame  bat.. til 
hyme  mysded.  1456  SiRG.  HAVE  Law  Arutys  (S.T.S.)  285 
The  prince  suld  be.. of  gude  tholemudenes,  to  suetely  here 
the  caus. 

Tho'le-pin.  Forms:  see  THOLE  sb.^- ;  also  5 
tolpyn.  (T.  THOLE  JiM  +  PiN  j£.] 

1.  A  peg  used  as  a  fastening ;   =»  THOLE  sbl  2. 

c  1440  Protnp.  Parv.  406/1  Tolpyn,  idem  quod  tholle, 
supra.  1881  Isle  of  Wight  Gloss.)  Thole-pin,  the  pin  that 
goes  into  the  shafts  of  the  roller  by  which  the  horse  draws, 
1884  igM  Cent.  Feb.  244  A  coffin  ..having  a  thong-hinged 
cover.. fastened  by  a  thole  pin.  1893  INCUS  Ain  Folk 
vii,  The  thole-pin  which  kept  the  loft  folding-door  in  position. 

2.  =  THOLE  sb.^  i. 

1598  FLORIO,  Schelma . .  a . .  peg  in  a  boate  whereat  the 

rowers  stay  their  oares  when  they  rowe,  called  a  thoule  pin. 

1725  DUDLEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVI.  264  An  Oar.  .not  so 

much  as  lifted  up  out  of  the  Thole-Pin.  1859  W.  H.GRF.GORY 

EgyPt  !•  293  It  scorched  our  hands  to  touch  at  midday  the 

iron  plates  in  which  the  thowl-pins  were  fastened. 

Th.oling(J>0u'lirj),  &£/-*£.   [f. THOLES.  +-IXG!.] 

1.  The  action  of  THOLE  v. ;  suffering,  enduring. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  15684  (Cott.)  Thoru  mi  bodi  most  it  pass 

pe  tholing  o  bis  pine,     c  1400  Apol,  Loll.  5  Petir.  .fillid  be 

office  of  Crist,  in  liumg,  and  in  teching,  and  in  boling.    1562 

TURNER  Baths  lob,  According  to  the  complexion  of  the  sicke, 

and  after  the  suffrance  or  tholling  of  the  stomack.    1884 

FREEMAN  in  Stephens  Life  9f  Lett.  II.  x.  322  But  then  that 

entitles  me  to  the  unrevealed  tholings  \affi-cted  archaism], 

f2.  Sufferance, permission, allowance,  leave.  Obs, 

CI375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxx.  (Theodera)  6  po  bar-to  he  haf 

mycnt  Thru  godis  tholyne  &  gret  slycht.   1457  Dun fer inline 

Regr.  (Bann.  Cl.)  344  Recbart  be  goddis  tholyng  Abbote  of 

Donfermlyn.     1466  Ibid,  356,  I  giffand  grauntis..full  leiffe 

and  tholing  and  gude  will  to  be  saidis  Abbot.. to  mak  land 

stell  and  Dame  forganis  my  said  landis. 

Tholing,  ppl.  a.  [f.  THOLE  v.  +  -ING  ^.]  That 
tholes;  enduring;  patient. 

1340  Ayenb.  167  pe  holy  gost..him  make]>  strang  and 
bolyinde  uor  to  bolye  huanne  hi  comeb.  c  1425  tt.Ardemes 
Treat.  Fistula  58  Men  now  of  daiez  bene  vnpacient  and 
yuel  tholyng. 

Tholl,  obs.  erron.  f.  TOLL  sb. 

Tholnie,  th.olon.ey,  var.  TOLNE  Sc.  Obsty  toll. 

Tholobate  (J>^Ub<?it).  Arch.  [f.  Gr.  0o\-os 
THOLUS  +  -0an;f  one  who  goes,  f.  fiaivtw  to  go.] 
(See  quots.) 

1831  HOSKING  in  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  I.  471/1  Tholobate, 
..that  on  which  a  dome  or  cupola  rests... A  term  not  in 
general  use. .  .What  is  generally  termed  the  attic  above  the 
peristyle  and  under  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's,  would  be  cor 
rectly  designated  the  tholobate.  A  tholobate  of  a  different 
description,  .is  the  circular  substructure  to  the  cupola  of  the 
London  University.  1838  BRITTON  Diet.  Archit.  457.  1845 
PARKER  Gloss.  Archit.  (ed.  4),  Tholobate^  the  substructure 
on  which  a  dome  or  cupola  rests. 

Tholsel,  -1,  var.  TOLLSEL,  TOLSEY,  Sc.  Obs. 

IlTholns  (Jwn-lys).  Arch.  PI.  tholi  (-ai). 
Also  in  Gr.  form  tholos  ()>p'lcs),  pi.  tholoi  (-oi). 
[L.  tholus,  a.  Gr.  0oAos  a  round  building  with 
a  conical  or  vaulted  roof.]  A  circular  domed 
building  or  structure ;  a  dome,  cupola  ;  a  lantern. 

1644  EVELYN  Diary  7  Nov.,  A  pretty  odd  fabriq,  with  a 
Tribunal,  or  Tholus  within,  a  1668  LASSELS  I'oy.  Italy 
(1698)  I.  188  On  the  top  of  it  [the  Domoof  Florence]  stands 
mounted  a  fair  Cupola  (or  Tholus).  1730-6  BAILEY  (folio), 
Tholus,  the  Roof  of  a  Temple  or  Church,  the  Centre, 
Scutcheon,  or  Knot  in  the  middle  of  an  arched  Roof,  the 
Lanthorn  or  Cupola  of  a  publick  Hall.  183*  GELL  Powf>e- 
iana  I.  iv.  47  A  circular  or  polygonal  tholos.  1841  Civil 
Eng.ty  Arch.  Jml.  IV.  117/2  The  tholus,  or  concave  dome. 
D.  Gr.  Antiq.  An  excavated  circular  tomb  of 
the  Mycenrcan  age,  domed  and  lined  with  masonry. 

\V&$Athenxum  12  Dec.  773/2  Mr.  Pullan.  .was  astonished 
to  find  that  the  lower  cell  of  the  so-called  prison  of 
St.  Peter  at  Rome  was  part  of  a  tholus.  1896  Tholoi  [see 
DROMOS].  1910  Edin.  Rev.  Apr.  479  Among  the  forms 
sepulchre  are  the  great  bee-hive  tholos  [etc.). 

attrib.  1902  R.  C.  BOSANQUET  in  Ann.  Brit.  Sch.  at 
Athens  VIII.  305  Tholos-burial  was  introduced  in  eastern 
Crete  towards  the  close  of  the  Minoan  Age. 

ThomEean  (tomran),  a.  and  sb.  Also  Tho- 
mean.  [app.  f.  med.L.  Thdmse-u$  (f.  the  name 
Thomd-s)  +  -AN.]  a.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Christian  church  traditionally  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  which  has 
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existed  from  early  times  on  the  Malabar  coast. 
b.  sb.  A  member  of  this  church.  Also  called 
Thomitt,  Christian  of  St.  Thomas. 
17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Thomxanst  Thoweans,  Tho~ 
mites,  or  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  a  people  of  the  East- 
Indians,  who,  according  to  tradition,  received  the  gospel 
from  the  apostle  St.  Thomas.  /£/'</.,  A  great  part  of  the 
Thomzean  church  relapsed,  and  thus  still  continues  partly 
Roman,  partly  Thomaean.  1842  BKANDE  Diet.  Sci.,  Lit.t 
etc.,  TAMHMftf,  or  Thoniites. 

Thomaism,  variant  of  THOMISM,  q.  v. 
Thoman,  -and,  obs.  variants  of  TOMAN. 
Thomas  (tjrmas).     [a.  L.  Thomas,  Gr.  Ow^tas.] 

1.  A  Greek,  Latin,  and  common  Christian  name  ; 
well  known  as  that  of  the  *  doubting  apostle  *  (see 
John  xx.  25),  and  hence  used  allusively;  also  used 
as   a  representative  proper  name  for  one  of  the 
populace  taken  at  random.    Familiarly  abbreviated 
to  TOM,  the  dim.  or  pet  form  of  which  is  TOMMY, 

c  1000  Ags.  Go$p.  John  xx.  24  Thomas  an  of  bam  twelfon 
be  ys  secwedcn  didlimns.  .naes  mid  him  ba  se  baelend  com. 
c  1275  O.  E.  Misc.  90  Haly  thomas  of  heoue[n]riche.  c  1412 
HocCLBVB  De  Keg.  Princ.  5080  ^e,  so  I  drede  me,  by 
seynt  Thomas,  c  1620  ROBINSON  Mary  Magd,  1519  O,  that 
I  might,  with  waueringe  Thomas,  dippe  The  finger  of  my 
fail  li  within  his  side.  1656  BtavmGtossogr.,  Thontas(Hebr.) 
signifies  twin,  or  as  some  will  have  it,  bottomlesse  deep. 
1848  MRS.  GASKKLL  M.  Barton  xii,  Mary,  don't  let  my 
being  an  unbelieving  Thomas  weaken  your  faith.  1883 
Harper's  flla%,  June  93/1  Doubting  Thomases,  who  will 
only  believe  what  they  see,  must  wait  awhile. 

2.  Generic  name  for  a  footman  or  waiter. 

1846  MRS,  GORE  Eng.  Char.  (1852)  78  The  gossip  of  one 
fashionable  dinner-table  alone,  within  ear-shot  of  three  or 
four  first-rate  Thomases,  is  sufficient  to  disperse  throughout 
the  town  rumours  enough  to  set  a  hundred  families  of  con 
sideration  into  a  ferment.  1901  Daily  Graphic  23  Feb., 
The  'men'  are  not  any  less  'splendid'  because  they  are 
known  by  this  diminutive  term  [Tommy],  any  more  than 
waiters  are  heroic  because  we  give  them  their  full  title  of 
'  Thomas  ', 

3.  Thomas  Atkins  (also  Thomas):    a  familiar 
name  for  the  typical  private  soldier  in  the  British 
Army  ;  arising  out  of  the  casual  use  of  this  name 
in  the  specimen  forms  given  in  the  official  regula 
tions  from  1815  onward:  see  quots. 

In  some  of  the  specimen  forms  other  names  are  used  ;  but 
*  Thomas  Atkins'  being  that  used  in  all  the  forms  for  pri- 
vatesin  the  Cavalry  or  Infantry,  is  by  far  the  most  frequent, 
and  thus  became  the  mo->t  familiar.  Now  more  popularly 
TOMMY  ATKINS  or  TOMMY  q.v. 

1815  (Aug.  31)  War  Office,  Collection  of  Orders,  Regula- 
tionst  etc.  75  (Korm  of  a  Soldier's  Book  in  the  Cavalry  when 
filled  up).  Description,  Service,  &c.  of  Thomas  Atkins,  Pri 
vate,  No.  6  Troop,  6th  Regt.  of  Dragoons.  Where  Born  .  .  . 
Parish  ofOdiham,  Hants..  .Bounty,  ^6.  Received,  Thomas 
Atkins,  his  X  mark.  Ibid,  76  Clothing  Account  of  Thomas 
Atkins,  Private,  No.  6  Troop,  6th  Dragoons...  Clothing  Ac 

Light 


count  of  William  Jones,  Trumpeter,  No.  2  Troop,  gth  Light 
Dragoons.  ..Clothing  Account  of  John  Thomas,  Serjeant, 
No.  8  Troop,  isth  Hussars.    [So  Forms  on  pp.  78-81  all 
'  ' 


in  the  Infantry,  when  filled  up.  Description,  Service,  etc, 
of  Thomas  Atkins,  Private,  No.  6  Company,  ist  Batt.  23d 
Regt.  Foot.  Where  born  [etc.]..  .Bounty  ^7  75.  Received, 
Thomas  Atkins,  his  x  maik.  [So  Forms  on  pp.  83-87,  all 
signed 'Thomas  Atkins,  his  X  mark'.]  i837(June  i)  King's 
Regulations  fy  Orders  for  the  Army  204,  Form  No,  2, 
No.  55  Thomas  Atkins,  Serjeant,  Born  in  the  Parish  of 
St.  Mary  in  or  near  the  Town  of  Portsmouth,  in  the  County 
of  Hants,  by  Trade  a  Labourer.  Ibid.  206-9  [Various  Forms, 
all  filled  up  or  subscribed  *  Thomas  Atkins'  (who  no  longer 
signs  by  'his  mark  ')J.  Ibid.  210  Character :  Thomas  Atkins 
has  been  a  well-conducted  Soldier ;  was  wounded  at  ••  -, 
and  has  distinguished  himself  by  several  acts  of  bravery. 
Signed  •  — ,  Commanding  Officer.  1664  Stand1.  Orders 
Roy.  Reg.  Artill.  89  Thomas  Atkins.  Enlisted. .on  the 
oth  April,  1857.  Ibidy  We  certify  that  the  above  is  a  correct 
Statement  of  the  Services  of  Thomas  Atkins,  totheioth  June 
1887.  1890  7V/««6Dec.  12/4  Mr.  Thomas  Atkins.,  can  break 
it  [a  rifle]  down  in  half-a-dozen  ways  in  the  course  of  his 
musketry  instruction.  1897  Allahabad  Pioneer  in  Westm. 
Gaz.  14  Dec.  7/3  'You  take  my  advice,  Bill ',  remarked  one 
Thomas  to  another,,  .'don't  you  never  stand  near  no  white 
stone  or  yet  near  no  horcifer  '. 

4.  St.  Thomas',  in  composition.  St.  Thomas' 
balsam  =  balsam  fffTom.  f  St.  Thomas"  coin 
(also  St.  Thomas),  ?au  East  Indian  coin.  St. 
Thomas*  tree,  Bauhiniatomentosa  or  B.  variegata 
of  the  E.  Indies,  the  pale  yellow  petals  of  which 
are  spotted  with  crimson,  fabled  to  be  the  blood  of 
St. Thomas.  St.  Thomas  worsted:  see  SAINT  a.^c. 

1559  in  Marsden  Court  Adm.  (Selden)  II.  no  Novem 

?ecias  auri  vulgo  dictas  *Saintte  Thomas  coyne.  1698 
'RVER  Ace.  E.  India  9f  P.  53  Their  Coins  are  of  Gold ;  a 
St.  Thomas,  los.  a  Fanam,  7  and  A  of  which  go  to  a  Dollar, 
or  Petacha.  1866  Treas.  Bot.,  *St.  Thomas'  Tiee,  Bauhi- 
nia  tontentosa.  1887  MOLONEV  Forestry  W,  Afr.  332  St. 
Thomas'  Tree... Shrub  or  small  tree.  1518  N.  C.  Wills 
(Surtees  1908)  95  A  jaket  of  tawny  'Saint  Thomas  worsted. 

Thomasing  (tfrmasirj).  dial.  [f.  THOMAS  + 
-ING  l.]  The  begging  of  alms  on  St.  Thomas's  day 
(21  Dec.).  Also  called  coming,  doling^  or  gooding. 

1847-78  HALLi\VELL|  Thomasing%  a  custom  in  Derbyshire, 
going  from  house  to  house  on  St.  Thomas's  day  with  a 
basket  and  can  to  beg  milk,  wheat,  oatmeal,  or  flour.  1866 
W.  HENDERSON  Folk  Lore  u.  50  The  widows  ask  and  com. 
monly  receive  at  the  farmers  houses  a  small  measure  of 
wheat,  and  they  call  it  'going  a  Thomasing'.  1900  Daily 
Chron.  3  Nov.  3  (Cass.  Supp.)  The  maying,  processioning, 
Thomasing,  carolling,  and  other  junketings. 

Thomasite  (ty-masoit).    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ITE*.] 


THOMSONIANISM. 

=  CHRISTADELPHIAN,  from  the  name  of  the  founder, 
Dr.  John  Thomas.  1888  in  Cassettes  Encyd.  Diet. 

Thomb(e,  thome,  obs.  forms  of  THUMB. 

Thomble,  thomelle,  obs.  forms  of  THIMBLE. 

Thomble-toe,  etc. :  see  THUMBLE-TOE. 

Thomism  (t#>*miz'm).  Thtol.  [f.  THOM-AS  + 
-ISM.  So  F.  thomisme  (Roquefort,  1829).]  The 
doctrines  of  Thomas  Aquinas  or  of  the  Thomists. 

17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Thomism,  or  Thomaism.  Ibid., 
The  Thomism. .which  Alvarez  embraces,  admits  a  physical 
premonition,  or  predetermination.  1731  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Tho~ 
ftit'sm,  the  doctrine  of  Thomas  Aquinas,,  .chiefly  with 
respect  to  his  opinions  on  predestination  and  grace.  1883 
Schaff's  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  III.  2354  The  Jesuits  op- 
posed  Thomism, . .  but  it  prevailed  at  the  Spanish  Universities 
of  Salamanca,  Cotmbra,  and  Alcala. 

Thomist  (t^«-mist},  sb.  (a.}  Eccl  [ad.  med.L. 
7Ywmista  (Wyclif,  1359),  f.  Thom-as :  see  below. 
Cf.  F.  thomiste  (Pascal).]  A  follower  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  (known  as  'The  Angelical  Doctor'),  a 
scholastic  philosopher  and  theologian  of  the  I3th  c. 
(Cf.  SCOTIST.) 

U359  WYCLIK  IVks.  (1905)  127  Thomiste  qui  sanctum 
Thomam  secuntur.J  1533  TINDALE  Supper  of  Lord  H  iij 
margin^  Thomistes  be  the  schole  docters.  1669  T.  GALE 
True  Idea  Jansenisms  58  No  doubt  there  rue  such 
small  Graces,  as  the  Thomists  call  sufficient.  1709  TOIT. 
Ess,  Crit.  444  Scotists  and  Thomists  now  in  peace 
remain  Amidst  their  kindred  cobwebs  in  Duck-lane.  1843 
BHANDE  Diet.  Sc.,  etc.  s.  v,,  The  Thomists  continued  as  a 
sect  to  the  commencement  of  the  i7th  century.  1882-3 
Schajf's  Encycl.  Rejig.  Kn&ivl.  I.  658  The  controversy 
between  Thomists  and  Scotists.  .concerning  the  exemption 
of  Mary  from  hereditary  sin. 
b.  attrib.  or  as  adj. 

1845  S.  AUSTIN  Rankcs  Hist.  Rcf.  I.  4:5  She  was  that 
same  thomist  aristotelic  church,  with  which  he  was  engaged 
in  a  mortal  struggle.  1884  Mind  IX.  159  The  Thomist 
philosophy,  now  again  authoritatively  proclaimed  to  be  the 
sheet-anchor  of  Catholic  doctrine, 

Thomistic  (tomi-stik),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Thomists  or  their  doctrines. 

1881  Nature  XXIII.  235  On  the  recent  restoration  of  the 
scholastic  and  tomistic  philosophy.  1882-3  Scltaff's  Encycl. 
Rclig.  Knowl.  I.  358  [Cajetan]  was  generally  considered 
the  real  head  of  the  Thomistic  school.  1889  K.  H.  DF.RING 
(title)  On  Universals:  an  Exposition  of  Thomistic  Doctrine, 
liy  Father  Matteo  Liberatore,  S.J. 

So  Thomi  stical  a.  —  prec.;  Thomrsticate  v. 
(nonce-wd.}  intr.  to  argue  or  discourse  in  the 
manner  of  the  Thomists  ;  to  (  split  hairs',  use  over- 
refined  arguments. 

1533  TINDALE  Supper  of  Lord  Cvb,  Howe  farre  lo,  M. 
More  is  thys  your  straunge  'thomystical  sense  from  the 
flate  letter?  1642  J.  EATON  Honey  ~c.  Free  Justs  f.  120  The 
Thomisticall  distinctions  of  the  Schoolemen.  1715  M.  DAMPS 
A  then.  Brit.  I.  171  The  rigorous  Calvimstical  and  Tho- 
mistical  Opinion  of  Predestination.  1730  LKWIS  Life  of 
Fisher  (1855)  I.  194  In  defence  of  the  mass's  being  a  sacri 
fice,  the  king  thus  "Thomisticates. 

Thomite  (t^-mait).  rare-0,  [f.  THOM-AS  + 
-ITE!.]  «  TUOM.EAN  sb.  (q.v.  quot.  1727-41). 

Thomsenolite  (t^-msen^lait).  Min.  [Named, 
1868,  after  Dr.  Julius  Thomson  of  Copenhagen  : 
see  -LITE.]  Hydrous  fluoride  of  aluminium,  cal 
cium,  and  sodium,  found  with  pachnolite  on  the 
cryolite  of  Greenland. 

1868  DANA  Min.  129  Thomsenolite.. was  first  noticed  by 
Dr.  Julius  Thomsen  of  Copenhagen,  the  originator  of  the 
cryolite  industry,  after  whom  it  is  here  named.  iSS^Scfence 
!•  33T/2  It  is  distinguished  from  thomsenolite  by  its  absence 
of  water. 

Thomson's  disease.  Path.  [Named  after 
Dr.  Thomsen  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  who  first 
described  it,  from  his  own  case.]  See  quot.  1890. 
So  Tho*msen-like  a. 

1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.,  Thomsen's  disease,  Myo- 
tonia  con%enitat  a  peculiar  congenital  affection  characterized 
by  inability  to  relax  the  muscles  immediately  after  con 
traction.  1899  Allbutt'sSyst.  Mfd.  VI.  471  The  Thomsen. 
like  contractions  are  due  to  the  action  of  phosphate  of  soda 
on  the  muscular  fibres  themselves. 

Thornsonian(Vmst?irnian),fl.  {sb.)  ff.  Thom 
son,  proper  name  (see  definitions)  +  -IAN.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  system  of  medicine 
practised  by  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  of  Massachusetts 
(1769-1843).     Also  as  sb.  One  who  follows  this 
system.     (Often  erroneously  spelt  Thompsonian) 

1833  C.  THOMSON  (tit If)  A  plain  historical  Statement  of 
facts  respecting  the  Thomsonian  plan  of  medicine,  as 
originated  by  Samuel  Thomson.  1857  DUNGLISON  Afeif. 
Lex,t  Thotnpsonian^  one  who  practises  or  believes  in 
'I  hompsonianism.  Ibid,  s.v.,  Thontpsonianism,  The  Thomp- 
sonians  are  Botanical  Doctors.  1860  BARTLETT  Diet.  Atneri' 
canisms,  Thompsonian  Doctor^  a  physician  who  follows 
the  Thompsonian  practice ;  also  called  Steam  Doctor. 
Thontpsonian  Practice,  a  peculiar  treatment  of  diseases. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  the  poet 
James  Thomson,  author  of  *  The  Seasons'. 

1890  TENNYSON  in  Mem.  (1897)  I.  i.  n,  I  covered  two  sides 
of  a  slate  with  Thomsonian  blank  verse  in  praise  of  flowers. 
1908  JK«/w.  Gaz.  5  Feb.  4/2  One  is  apt.. to  over-estimate 
the  difference  between  the  Wordsworthian  'Nature'  and 
the  Thomsonian  '  Nature  '. 

Hence  Thomso  nianism,  the  Thomsonian  medi 
cal  system  :  see  sense  i. 

1857  [see  sense  i  above].  1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet., 
Thomsonianism.  1894  Q*ting  (U.S.)  XXIV.  332/1  Do  yo« 
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THOMSONITE. 

1)elieve  in  the  mind  cure — Thompsonianism — metallic  trac 
tors — Christian  science  ?  1899  Syd.  Soc,  Lex.)  Thomsonian* 
ism.. ,  a  form  of  empiric  medicine  introduced  by  Samuel 
Thomson  (i76a-i843>,  of  Massachusetts.  Sweating,  lobelia, 
and  capsicum,  were  the  principal  agencies  relied  on. 
ThoillSOnite  (tfvmssnsit).  Min.  [Named, 
1820,  after  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson  (1773-1852), 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Glasgow :  see  -ITE  1.]  Hy 
drous  silicate  of  aluminium,  calcium,  and  sodium, 
found  often  in  fibrous  radiated  masses,  white  to 
reddish-brown  in  colour ;  =  COMPTONITE. 

l8ao  H.  J.  BROOKE  in  Ann.  Philos.  Sept  193,  I  shall  call 
the  Auvergne  variety,  Mesotype ;  that  from  Iceland  and 
Ferro,  Needlestone ;  and  that  from  Dumbarton,  Thomsonite, 
after  the  editor  of  this  journal  [Dr.  T.  Thomson].  1843 
PORTLOCK  Geol.  215  Thomsonite.  .is  rarely  met  in  Irish  trap, 
1869  PHILLIPS  Vcsuv.  x,  294  Thomsonite,  or  Comptonite 
[occurs]  in  ejected  blocks  of  gray  lava. 

Thou  (fy>n),  dem.pron.  and  a.,  dial.  [app.  a  com 
paratively  recent  alteration  of  yon,  the  initial  con 
sonant  being  assimilated  to  this  and  that.  (A 
suggestion  that  it  arose  from  misreading  the  written 
y  the  compendious  form  of  th,  as  in  y*,  yis, 
yal,  yem,  yairof,  etc.,  is,  in  view  of  the  wide 
popular  diffusion  of  than  and  thonder,  inadequate.)] 
=  YON  :  the  demonstrative  pron.  and  adj.,  pointing 
to  something  more  remote  in  place  or  time  than 
that :  —  L.  ille,  Sp.  aqnello. 

Used  in  Scotland,  Ulster,  and  the  four  northern  English 
counties.  Written  examples  not  found  before  1800;  app.  not 
in  Ramsay  nor  in  Burns. 

i8o4'l'.\RRAs  Poems  96  (Jam.)  Leuk  down  the  gate,  what 
sqirabble's  thon,  That  ca's  the  thrang's  attention  ?  1808 
jAMlESON-Sc.  Diet,,  Thone,  yonder,  yon.  1818  Miss  FERRIER 
Marriage  I.  ii.  18  '  Hoose!'  repeated  the  driver,  (ca*  ye 
thon  a  hoose?  Them's  gude  Glenfern  Castle'.  1886  R.  L. 
STEVENSON  Lett.  (1901)  II.  viii.  39  Strange  conduc1  o1  thon 
man  Rankeillor.  1893  —  Catriona  136  I'll  no  forget  thon  of 
the  cinnamon  water.  1894  HESLOP  Northnmbld.  Gloss.  727 
Whe's  thon?  Whe's  thon  chep?  De  ye  see  thon  hoose  ower 
there?  [1904  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet,  from  Scotland  (Aberdeen 
to  Roxb.  i,  Ulster,  Northumberland,  Durham.] 

So  Thonder  (Sp'ndaj)  adv.  and  a.  dial,  (also 
thaander,thander,  thender,thinder)  =  YONDER. 

Used  in  Scotland,  Ulster,  England  from  north  border  to 
Hereford,  Leicester,  E.  Anglia. 

a  1825  FORBY  Vocat.  E.  Anflia,  Thinder,  adv.,v.  Yinder. 
c  1847  [Common  in  Roxburghsh.]  Thonder  adv.  18..  ROD- 
SON  Bards  of  Tyne  (1865)  441  Then  at  last,  aw  heard 
her  say,  O  !  thonder  is  the  Gardens.  1854  Miss  BAKKR 
Northampt.  Gloss,  s.v.,  He  lives  over  thender.  1876 
BOUND  Pravinc.  Herefordsh.  (E.D.D.),  Thander  one  is 
the  man.  1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  Word-bk.  Introd.  50 
Yander,  thander,  adj.  1887  DARLINGTON  Folk.sp.  S. 
Cheshire  70  Yonder  has  the  forms  yondur,  yaandur,  and 
dhondur.  1899  Blackw.  Mag.  Feb.  168,  (Sc.)  I  didna  mak 
verra  muckle  o'  the  fairming  up-bye  thonder. 

Thon,  pon,  obs.  f.  THAN,  THEN;  obs.  inflexion 
of  THE.  Thonder,  -dre,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  THUNDER. 

t  Thone,  coalesced  form  of  the  one,  frequent  in 
i6th  c.  :  see  TH-,  TH'. 

Chiefly  used  in  contrast  with  THOTHER  =  the  other. 

154*  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  E.'s  Pref.,  He  had  mingled 
the  saiynges . .  thone  with  thother.  c  1566  ATeric  Tales  of 
Skelton  in  Wks.  (1843)  I.  p.  lix,  If  any  scoler  had  fallen  out 
thone  with  thotber,  the  one  woulde  call  thother  Swanborn. 
1594  WEST  2nd  Pt.  Symbol.  §  43  Because  thone  hath  tres. 
passed  more  than  thother,  he  shall  pay  to  thother,  x.  s. 

Thoner,  Thonewonge,  obs.  formsof  THUNDER, 
THUNWANG. 

Thong  (t>?n),  sb.  Forms:  a.  I ISwong, ISuong, 
tJwangc,  pwseng,  'Suuenog,  1-3  pwang;  4 
thuang,  4-5  (Sf.  and  north.  -9)  thwang  (5 
thwange,  twange,  6  thwangue),  5-7  Sc. 
thwayng  (dial.  7-9  (with  km,  wh-,  for  /OT-) 
whaing,  whang).  /3.  3-4  pwong,  ]mong(e, 
4-5  thwoug(e  (dial,  twonge).  y.  3-5  pong,  4- 
thong,  (4-5  ponge,  thongh,  6-7  thonge,  6 
thongue).  8.  5  thowuge,  thowyng;  dial.  8-9 
thung,  thunk,  thonk.  [OE.  fwang,  }w(ng  str. 
masc.  (also  fern.) ;  also,  ONorthumb.  pl.Ouumtgu, 
N.  Anglian  Jrwxnga,  agreeing  with  ON.  Jrvengr 
("•—fvatjgi*)',  all  from  ablaut  stem  *frMing-,*Jnvang-t 
*fwung-,  to  restrain  :— Indo-Eur.  root  *twenk :  cf. 
Ger.  zwingen  :  see  TWING,  TWINGE  v.,  and  cf.  the 
dial,  form  WHANG.] 

1.  A  narrow  strip  of  hide  or  leather,  for  use  as  a 
lace,  cord,  band,  strap,  or  the  like. 

I  n  early  use,  esp.  the  lace  or  '  latchet '  of  a  shoe. 

0.^950  Lindisf.^G.  Johni.  27lcneamwyr5e|>a?tte  icundoe 


ciooo  MLFKK  Gen.  xiv.  23  (Gr.)  JJast  ic  ne  underfo 
fur3on  anne  bwang  of  eallum  bisum  bingum.  c  logo  Gloss. 
in  Wr.-Wulcker  379/32  Corrigie,  olbwongas.  a  noo  Ibid. 
332/12  Corrigia,  owangc.  c  1*75  LAY.  22295  Somme 
makede  bwanges.  a  1300  Cursor  M,  12823  (CotL)Tolese  be 
thuanges  of  his  sco.  c  1425  WYNTOUN  Croit.  vm.  xxviii.  4599 
A  roynelan^hare. .  And  schare  a  thwayng  at  all  laysere.  1513 
DOUGLAS  sEneis  ix.  xi.  5  Dartis..Quhilk  thai  with  lyamis 
and  thwangis  lang  owt  threw.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  23/42 
A  Thwangue,  lorvtn.  1641  Ferguson's  Sc.  Prov.  No.  647 
Mony  ane  tines  the  haff-merk  whinger  for  the  halfpenny 
whang.  1703  THORESBY  Let.  to  Ray  Gloss.  (E.D.S.),  '  A 
thwang  for  a  shoe  ',  the  latchet.  1894  H  ESLOP  Northumbld. 
Gloss.  779  The  end.. of  a  flail  is  lashed  to  the  wood  with  a 
whang. 
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P.  cizoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  137  Ich  nam  noht  ne  for  Sen 
wur5e  bat  ich  un-cnutte  his  sho  tmong.  c  1105  LAY.  22295 
Sum  makede  l>wonges.  1*97  R,  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2492  As 
moche  place  as  mid  a  Jmong  ich  may  aboute  ttlle.  13., 
Gaw.  iff  Gr.  Knt.  194  Sy|>en  ^rawen  wyth  a  fnvong  a  ^warle 
knot  alofte.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  369  Pey  usede 
hi^e  schone  unto  fc>e  kne,  i-slitte  to  fore,  and  i-laced  wi|> 
bwonges.  1485  CAXTON  Paris  fy  V.  27  Henge  a  lytel  keye 
by  a  thwonge. 

y.  c  1205  LAV.  14221  pa  al  islit  wes  J?e  J>ong  he  wes  wunder 
ane  long.  ^1350  Will,  Palerne  1720  Sche..festened  hire  in 
bat  fel  wib  ful  gode  bonges.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  Ivi. 
40  Engyst  prayd  hym.  .of  as  moche  place  as  he  myght  coin- 
passe  with  a  thong  of  a  skynne.  1563  GOLDING  Caesar  v. 
Us^s)  138  He  aduised  him  to  tie  the  letter  to  the  thong  of  a 
laueling,  &  so  to  throw  it  into  his  camp.  1570  LEVINS  Manip. 
167/2  A  Thongue,  lontm.  1610  HOLLAND  Catnden's  Brit. 
(1637)  339  A  beasts  hide  cut  into  thongs.  1649  G.  DANIFL 
Trinarch,t  Hen,  Fclxxix,  Another  girds  his  Frock,  with  a  sure 
Thonge  [rime  strong].  1703  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  179  The 
Noose  of  a  Leather  Thong.  iftSyPARKMAN  Jesuits  N.  Ainer. 
xvii.  (1875)  246  Subsisting  on  the  bark  of  trees  or  the  thongs 
of  raw  hide. 

S.  £1425  Eng*  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  656/1  Hec  corigia^ 
thowyng.  1:1440  Promp.  Paw,  492/1  Thownge,  or  lanere. 
a  1800  PEGGE  Suppl.  Grose,  Thunk^  Lancashire  pronuncia 
tion  of  Thong.  1881  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  lVord-bk.s,v. 
T hung i '  I  give  the  cobbler  a  penny  fur  two  t hunks '.  1886 
Cheshire  Gloss.,  Thonk,  a  thong,  a  bootlace  j  also  Thank, 
fb.  A  phylactery.  Only  OE.  rare. 

cg$o  Limiisf.  Go$p.  Matt,  xxiii.  5  Hia  jebrsedas  forfton 
Suuencgu  hiora.  c  973  Rushw.  Gosp.  ibid.,  pwa;nga. 

c.  Such  a  strip  used  as  an  instrument  of  flagella 
tion  ;    also  as  the  lash  of  a  whip ;   hence  spec,  a 
whip-lash  of  plaited  hide. 

1592  LYI.Y  Midas  iv.  iii,  A  boy  was  beaten  on  the  taile 
with  a  leathern  thong.  1728-46  THOMSON  Spring  809  The 
trembling  steed . .  Nor  heeds  the  rein,  nor  hears  the  sounding 
thong.  1782  COWPER  Progr.  Err,  360  Man's  coltish  dispo 
sition  asks  the  thong.  1832  LYTTON  Eugene  A.  n.  vi,  A 
gentleman ,  .left  the  whip  to  have  a  new  thong  put  to  it. 
1876  GRANT  Burgh  Sch.  Scot.  11.  v.  195  Horace  prayed  for 
a  settled  standard  of  punishment,  lest  any  one  should  be 
subjected  to  the  horrible  thong,  who  is  only  deserving  of  a 
,  slight  whipping. 

d.  transf,  A  similar  strip  of  other  material,  as  a 
tough  pliant  plant-stem,  etc. 

1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  6  Bound  together  with  thongs  of 
Brambles.  1838  T.  THOMSON  Ghent.  Org.  Bodies  696  Take 
a  thong  of  this  substance  [india-rubber J.  1875  T.  W. 
HIGGINSON  Yng.  Folks'  Hist.  U.S.  iii.  17  The  edges  were 
sewed  with  thongs  cut  from  the  roots  of  the  cedar. 

e.  fig. ;  esp.  in  phrase  to  cut  a  large  thong  (or 
large  thongs)  of  another  man's  leather,  thongs  of 
other  men's  hides,  to  be  lavish  with  that  which  is 
another's. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  76  pis  ordre  is  a  buonge 
to  bynde  mennis  willes  togidere.  1465  MARC.  PASTON 
in  P.  Lett*  II.  226  Men  cut  large  thongs  here  of  other 
mens  lether.  1784  COWPER  Task  HI.  26  What  chance  that 
I.. Should  speak  to  purpose,  or  with  better  hope  Crack 
the  satiric  thong?  1865  KINGSLEY  Hereiu.  i,  As  long  as  I 
could  cut  long  thongs  out  of  other  men's  hides.  1878  Masque 
Poets  149  The  silken  tie  became  a  thong  Wherewith  she 
pinioned  him  in  bondage  strong. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  thong-pointt  -wearer ; 
thong-hurled  adj. ;  thong-drill,  a  drill  rotated  by 
means  of  a  thong  or  cord  wound  round  its  stem ; 
thong-man,  a  man  who  wields  the  thong  or  lash ; 
in  quot.,  a  critic ;  thong* seal,  a  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  bearded  seal,  Erignathus  barhatus, 
the  hide  of  which  is  cut  into  a  continuous  strip  for 
use  as  a  line. 

1865  TVLOR  Early  Hist.  Man.  ix.  242  The  *thong-driU 
with  the  mouthpiece.  1685  COTTON  tr.  Montaigne  (1877)  I, 
23  The  bear,  made  fiercer  by  the  wound  from  the  Lybian's 
*thong-hurled  dart.  1876  G.  MEREDITH  Beauch.  Career 
xxxiv,  Self-appointed  "thongmen  who  walk  up  and  down 
our  ranks  flapping  their  leathern  straps.  1897^  Blackw. 
Mag.  Nov.  593/2  A  leather  sporran  tagged  with  *thong 
points  tied  in  knots.  1901  Athenxum  2  Nov.  589/1  It  is 
the  cord-wearer  [Franciscan]  rather  than  the  "thong-wearer 
IDominican]  who  is  the  hero  of  the  more  scandalous  anec 
dotes. 

Hence  Thongy  (|>pfrji)  a.  dial. :  see  quots. 

1847-78  HALLIWELL,  T/u>ngytTQpy,  viscid.  Somerset.  1885 
Reports  Provinc.  (E.  D.  D.),  Cider  is  often  said  ( to  be 
thongy ',  when  it  gets  into  the  peculiar  state  known  as 
'  reamed  '  or  '  ropy  '. 

Thong  (J>prj),  z>.  Forms :  see  prec.  [f.  THONG 
sb.  Cf.  ON.  pvengja  ($k$)  to  furnish  (shoes)  with 
a  thong.] 

1.  trans.  To  furnish  with  a  thong ;  to  fasten  or 
secure  with  a  thong  or  thongs ;  to  bind  with  thongs. 

a  1225  [implied  in  THONGED].  1483  Cath.  Angl.  388/1  To 
Thwange  [v.r.  Twange],  corrigiare.  1723  R.  MILLAR  Hist* 
Propag.  Chr.  II.  vii.  302  Their  Habits  are  Sheep  Skins  un 
dressed  thonged  together.  1861  Life  of  Bacon  xx.  414  He 
too  is  thonging  the  scourge  for  his  own  back. 

2.  To  flog  or  lash  with  a  thong.     Also  absol. 
1746  Exmoor Scolding  w  (E.D.S.)  Chell  [  =  ich  will]  thong 

tha,..chell  pummel  tha,..chell  lace  tha.  1855  THACKERAY 
Newcotnes  I.  ii.  23  Mrs.  Newcome  thonged  him  with  the  lash 
of  her  indignation.  1866  Cornh.  Mag.  Dec.  743  '  Stick  to 
them,  my  lads ',  shouts  Captain  lilake,  double-thonging  with 
a  hunting-whip  like  a  maniac.  1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  ' 
Miner's  Right  vii,  He.,  was  quite  capable  of  raising  a  wale 
upon  that  epidermis  which  it  suited  him  to  thong. 

3.  dial,   (See  quot.) 

1888  Berksh.  Gtoss.,  Thong,  to  twine  or  twist  together. 

4.  dial.  intr.  To  become  viscous  or  '  ropy  *. 
1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Thong^  to  rope ;  to  stretch  out  into 

viscous  threads  or  filaments. 


THORACIC. 

Hence  Thonged  (b(7rjd)  ///.  a.,  furnished  or 
fastened  with  thongs ;  Tho'nging  vbl.  sb.,  flogging 
with  a  thong. 

a  IMS  Alter.  R.  362  And  me  ne  mei  nout.  .two  bongede 
scheon  habben,  wiouten  buggunge.  a  1847  J.  'I'.  HL-RLOCK 
in  Essex  Rev.  XVII.  56  Scourge  not  with  thonged  whips. 
1860  THACKERAY  Round.  Papers,  Small-beer  Chron.,  Is  there 
no  enemy  who  would  be  the  better  for  a  little  thonging  ? 
1880  BROWNING  Dram.  Idyls  n.  Echctlos  22  The  large  limSs 
thonged  and  brown. 

Thonir,  obs.  f.  THUNDER.  Thonk(e,  obs.  ff. 
THANK.  Thonne,  ponne,  obs.  f.  THEN,  THENNE. 

t  Thonneliche,  p-,  adv.  Obs.  rare-',  [f.  ME. 
fionne,  THEN  +  -liche,  -LY-.  (The  modern  form, 
if  the  word  had  survived,  would  be  thenly^)\  In 
that  case :  =  THEN  4. 

1340  Ayenb.  31  Kueade  anginnynge  heb  be  sleuuolle  be  zix 
zennes.  pe  uerste  is  bonueliche  huanne  be  man  loueb  lite  and 
Iheucliche  oure  Ihord. 

Thonner,  thonor,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  THUNDER. 

Thonwange,  -wonge,  var.  THUNWANG  Obs. 

Thoo,  }>oo,  variant  of  THO  pron.  and  adv.  Ol'S. 

Thooid  (bJu-oid),  a.  {sb.)  Zoo/,  [f.  Gr.  9a-6s, 
THOUS  +  -DID.]  Resembling  in  form,  or  related  to, 
the  sub-genus  Thotis ;  in  an  extended  use  applied 
to  a  division  of  the  genus  Cam's  including  the  wolf, 
dog,  and  jackal ;  as  distinct  from  the  alopecoid, 
typified  by  the  fox.  b.  sb.  A  beast  of  this  division. 

1880  HUXLEY  in  Proc.  Zoot.  Soc.  6  Apr.  278  Thooids  and 
Alopecoids,  similar  to  those  which  exist  at  present,  inhabited 
Europe  during  the  Quaternary  epoch.  Ibid.  286,  I  am 
disposed . .  to  regard  Otocyon  and  the  Thooid  and  Alopecoid 
series  respectively  as  genera,  retaining  for  the  two  latter 
the  old  names  of  Cam's  and  Vnlpes.  1891  FLOWER  &  LYDF.K- 
KER  Mammals  xi.  548  Thooid  or  Lupine  Series  (of  Canines], 

Thoole,  poole,  obs.  forms  of  THOLE  v. 

Thoom,  obs.  and  dial,  form  of  THUMB. 

Thor  (bfi).  Mythol.  [a.  ON.  )>6rr  :—f>unro* 
thunder:  see  THURSDAY.]  The  proper  name  of  the 
strongest  and  bravest  of  the  Scandinavian  deities, 
the  god  of  thunder,  whose  weapon  was  a  hammer  ; 
his  belt  doubled  his  strength  ;  hence  in  allusive  use. 

a  1020  WULFSTAN  Hom.  xlii.  (21  aj  Napier  197  pur  and 
OwSen,  be  haeoene  men  herja6  swioe.  1605  VERSTEGAN  Dec. 
Intell.  74_  Description  of  the  great  Idol  Thor.  1817  BYRON 
Beppo  Ixi,  Crush 'd  was  Napoleon  by  the  northern  Thor, 
Who  knock'd  his  army  down  with  icy  hammer.  1841 
EMERSON  Ess.  Ser.  I.  it  (1876)  63  Let  us  enter  into  the  state 
of  war,  and  wake  Thor  and  Woden,  courage  and  constancy, 
in  our  Saxon  breasts.  1898  Daily  News  6  May  8/1  The  din 
of  a  thousand  Thors  at  their  forges,  the  hubbub  of  the 
workshop. 

b.  attrib,,  as  Thor-hammerer  •  Thor-likc  adj. ; 
Thor-barley  (see  quot.  1755). 

'755  tr-  Pontoppidan's  Nat.  Hist.  Norway  I.  iv.  §  5.  105 
This  barley,  .the  peasants  term  Thor-barley,  possibly  from 
the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  who . .  imagined  this  corn  to  be 
fit  for  the  banquets  of  the  gods.  1865  DE  MORGAN  in  A  the- 
nzunt  14  Oct.  729/2  The  Thor-hammerer  does  nothing  but 
grumble.  1866  M.  C.  TYLEK  Glimpses  Eng.  (1898)  159  The 
splendor  of  his  [John  Bright's]  Thor-like  eloquence. 

Thor,  dial,  variant  of  THEIR,  and  THIR,  these. 

Thora,  variant  of  TORAH,  the  Mosaic  law. 

Thoracabdominal,  etc. :  see  THORACO-. 

Thoraci- ()>orse'si),  combining  form  of  ^.thorax, 
-deem,  in  same  sense  as  THORACO-.  Thora'ciform 
a.,  having  the  form  of  a  thorax,  thorax-shaped. 
Thora'cipod  [Gr.  rro5-  foot]  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Thoracipoda,  a  division  of  crustaceans  having 
ambulatory  thoracic  limbs ;  sb.  a  crustacean  of  this 
division ;  so  Thoraci'podous  a.  ( Cent.  Diet.  1 89 1 ). 
Thora  cispi'nal  a.,  pertaining  to  the  thoracic 
portion  of  the  spinal  column. 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  xlyi.  331  Orismology. . . 
Mesothorax. ../S.  Dorsolum.  "Thoraciform,..when  it  forms 
the  principal  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  trunk.  1887 
COUES  in  Cent.  Diet.,  *ThoracispinaI.  1899  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Thoracispinal. 

Thoracic  Oorse-sik),  a.  (rf.).  Also  7  tho- 
rachique,  -oique.  [ad.  med.L.  thordcic-iis,  a.  Gr. 
9tap5KiK-6s,  f.  Ouipaf,  6wpaLK-  :  see  THORAX  and  -1C. 
In  Blount  from  obs.  F.  thorachique  (A.  Pare  in 
Cotgr.).] 

1.  Anat.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  contained  in  the 
thorax ;  pectoral. 

Thoracic  aorta  (also  called  pectoral  aorta],  that  part  of 
the  aorta  which  traverses  the  thorax.  Tltoracic  artery,  any 
one  of  the  branches  arising  from  the  axillary  artery.  Tho 
racic  cage,  the  skeleton  of  the  thorax  with  its  ligaments 
(Billings,  1890).  Thoracic  cavity,  the  space  enclosed  by  the 
ribs,  spine,  and  diaphragm,  containing  the  heart,  lungs,  etc. 
Thoracic  duct,  the  mam  trunk  of  the  lymphatic  system, 
through  which  the  chyle  and  lymph  are  conveyed  to  the 
blood.  Thoracic  limb,  in  a  vertebrate,  a  fore-limb ;  in  man, 
the  arm  !  in  quadrupeds,  the  fore-leg ;  in  birds,  the  wing ; 
in  fishes,  a  thoracic  or  pectoral  fin  ;  in  invertebrates,  a  mem 
ber  appended  to  the  thorax.  Thoracic  vertebra,  a  vertebra 
which  articulates  with  a  rib ;  a  dorsal  vertebra. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  TAorachiyue,.. belonging  to  the 
breast  or  stomack.  Ibid.  s.v.  Vein.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Tho- 
racique, . .  belonging  to  the  stomack  or  brest.  1727-41  CHAM 
BERS  Cycl.  s. v.,  The  thoracic  arteries. .. Thoracic  veins... 
Thoracic  duct.  .is.  .a  continuation  of  the  exit  or  mouth  of 
the  receptaculum  chyli.  1793  BEDDOES  Lett.  Darwin  56 
No  sooner  does  it  touch  the  lungs  than.. the  functions^of 
all  the  thoracic  organs  go  on  easily  and  pleasantly  again. 
1793  M.  BAILLIE  Morb.  Anat.  Pref.  (1807)  10  The  thoracic 
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and  abdominal  viscera.  1876  HKISTOWE  The.  <f  Pract.  Mcd. 
(1878)  13  In  our  own  country,  thoracic  inflammations  are 
most  frequent  during  the  cold  seasons  of  the  year. 

b.  1'ertaining  to,  attached  to,  or  forming  part  of 
the  thorax  (of  an  insect  or  crustacean). 

1817  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  (1818)  II.  413  The  light  emitted 
by  the  two  thoracic  tubercles  alone  is  so  considerable  (etc.]. 
1880  HUXLEY  Crayfish  i.  22  The  crayfish.. walks  by  means 
of  the  four  hinder  pairs  of  thoracic  limbs. 

2.  Ichthyol.    Having   the   ventral   fins   situated 
directly  beneath  the  pectoral;    belonging  to  the 
Thoracic!,  the  third  order  of  fishes  in  the  Linna:nn 
system.    Cf.  ABDOMINAL  a.  3. 

1769  PENNANT  Zool.  III.  216  That  section  of  bony  fish, 
termed  Thoracic.  1774  GOLUSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  II.  ill.  i. 
294  The  ventral  fins  placed  directly  under  the  pectoral  fins, 
..and  then  it  is  called  a  Thoracic  fish.  1854  OWEN  Skcl. 
ft  Teeth  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.  I.  Org.  Nat.  183  The  fins  called 
'ventral '..indicate  by  their  position  the  orders  of  fishes 
called  'abdominal ',  'thoracic',  and  'jugular  ',  by  Linnseus. 

3.  I  laving  a  thorax  (as  a  distinguishing  character) ; 
belonging  to  the  Thoracica,  a  sub-order  of  cirripeds, 
in  which  the  body  consists  of  six  thoracic  segments, 
with  a  rudimentary  abdomen.         1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

4.  As  a  specific  distinction  in  Nat.  Hist. :  Having 
the  thorax  conspicuously  marked  or  coloured. 

c  1812  SHAW  Natur.  Misc.  XXII.  969  Thoracic  Wagtail 
\Motucilla.  tlwracica].  1819  STEPHENS  in  Shaw  Gen.  Zool. 
XI.  322  Thoracic  Francolin  [Francolinus  thoracicus}. 

5.  Comb.,   as   thoracic-abdominal   a.,   of  the 
combined  thorax  and  abdomen. 

1835-6  Todd's  Cycl.  Anal.  I.  214/1  A. .band  which  com 
mences  at  the  thoracic-abdominal  constriction.  1854  OWEN 
Sift,  ft  Teeth  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.  I.  Org.  Nat.  191  The  ribs 
..do  not  encompass  the  thoracic-abdominal  cavity. 

B.  sli.  1 1.  A  medicine  acting  on  the  thorax ;  a 
pectoral.  Obs, 

[1706  PuiLUi'S  (ed.  Kersey),  Thoracica,  medicines  proper 
for  Diseases  of  the_Breast.]  1710  T.  FULLER  Pharm,  Extet'ff. 
249  In  a  word  it  is  a  most  excellent  Thoracic. 

2.  A  thoracic  fish  :  see  2  above. 

1828  WEBSTER,  Thoracics,..z.n  order  of  bony  fishes,. .the 
ventral  fins  are  placed  underneath  the  thorax,  or  beneath 
the  pectoral  fins. 

3.  A  thoracic  organ  or  structure. 

1857  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.  s.v.,  First  of  the  Thoracics, 
mammary  superior  external  artery. 

t  Thora'Cical,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL  :  see 
-ICAL.]  =  THORACIC. 

1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  m.  191  We  had  yet  never 
known  the  Mesenterical  and  Thoracical  Lacteal.  1669  W. 
SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Chym.  65  The  thoracical  vessels.  _  1830 
Fraser's  Mag.  I.  354  Medicinal  in  all  matters  thoracical,  if 
I  may  use  the  expression. 

Thoracico-  (horje-sikd),  combining  form  of 
THORACIC  a.,  used  to  form  adjs.  in  sense  '  pertain 
ing  to  the  thorax  and  (some  other  part) ',  as  thora- 
rico-abdominal  (also  thoracicabdominal :  see  also 
THORACIC  5),  thoracicoacromial  (also  thoradcacro- 
mial),  thoracico-huineral,  thoracico-lumbar. 

1870  ROLLESTON  Aniin.  Life  30  The  internal  aspect  of  the 
"thoracico-abdominal  cavity.  1891  Cent.  Diet..  *Thora- 
cicacromial.  1895  Funks  Standard  Diet.,  Thoracico 
acromial.  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  *Thoracicohumeral.  1809  Syd. 
Sac.  Lex.,  *  Thoracico-lumbar,  pertaining  to  the  thoracic 
and  lumbar  regions. 

fThora-cious.a.  Ot/s.rare~l.  [irreg.  f.  L.  tho 
rax,  thoraci-,  THORAX  +  -ous.]  =  THORACIC  a.  I. 

1681  tr.  Willis'  Rent.  Med.  Wks.  Voc.,  Thoracious,  be 
longing  to  the  breast  or  thorax,  or  medicines  good  to  help 
the  diseases  of  the  thorax. 

II  Thoraco-  (bor?''k0),  before  a  vowel  thorac-, 
combining  form  of  Gr.  9aoaf,  0tupax-,  THORAX  ; 
used  in  forming  terms  of  anatomy,  zoology, 
etc.  Thoracabdo'minal  a.  =  thoracico-abdominal. 
Thoracacro  mial  a.  =  thoracico-acromial.  Tuora- 
cente'sis  =  thoracocentesis.  \\  Thoracetron  (-s<~- 
trpn)  [Gr.  Ijrpov  abdomen],  Owen's  name  of  the 
second  division  of  the  body  in  certain  crustaceans, 
as  the  king-crab  (cf.  PLEON  l)  ;  hence  Thorace-tral 
a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  thoracetron.  Thora:co- 
acro-mial  =  THORACICO-ACHOMIAL.  ||  Thoraco- 
centesis  (-sentrsis)  [Gr.  xivrijtM  pricking],  the 
perforation  of  the  chest-wall  to  draw  off  morbid 
accumulations  of  fluid.  ||  Thoracocyllosis  (-si- 
10'i'sis)  [Gr.  m)\A<u<ris  curvature],  deformity  of  the 
thorax  (Billings,  1890).  ||  Thoracocyrtosis  (-S3J- 
t<wsis)  [Gr.  /ft/prowis  crookedness],  abnormal 
curvature  of  the  chest.  ||  Thoracodynia  (-di'nia) 
[Gr.  dSvvtj  pain],  pain  in  the  thorax;  also  in 
English  form  t  Tho-racodyne.  Thoracometer 
(-kp'mftsj),  an  apparatus  for  measuring  the  move- 
mentof  the  chest-wall  in  respiration ;  a  stethometer. 
Thoracopagous  (-f'pagas)  a.,  pertaining  to  or  of 
the  nature  of  a  thoracopagus.  II  Tfcoraco-paffns 
[Gr.  11070!  that  which  is  fixed,  f.  miyvvrai  to  fasten], 
a  double  or  twin  monster  joined  at  the  thorax. 
Thoracopathy  (-f'pajri),  disease  in  the  thoracic 
region.  Tho'racopla  sty  [-PLASTV]  :  see  quot. 
Thora'cosoo  pe  [-SCOPE],  an  instrument  for  sound 
ing  the  chest,  a  stethoscope.  Thoraco'scopy,  the 
sounding  or  exploration  of  the  chest.  Thoraco'- 
Btracous  [Gr.  uatfanov  hard  shell]  a.,  of  or  per 


taining  to  the  Thoracostraca,  a  division  of  crusta 
ceans,  including  the  Decapoda  and  other  series, 
having  a  cephalo-thoracic  shield  and  (usually) 
stalked  eyes.  ||  Thoracothe'ca  Entom.  [THECA], 
that  part  of  the  pupa-case  which  covers  the  thorax 
of  the  pupa  (Cent.  Diet.  1891).  Thoraco  tomy 
[Gr.  To/«7  cutting],  incision  into  the  thorax. 

1891  Cent.  Diet.,  *Thoracabdominal.  1899  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Thoracabdominal,  pertaining  to,  or  common  to,  the  thorax 
and  abdomen.  1887  COUES  in  Cent.  Diet.,  *Thoracacro- 
mial.  1857  DUNCLISON  Mcd.  Lex.,  *Thoracentesis.  1866 
A.  FLINT  Princ.  Mei!.(i85o)  147  Thoracentesis.. is  admissible 
whenever  the  pleural  cavity  remains  filled  with  liquid  after 
a  brief  trial  of  the  measures  designed  to  promote  absorption. 
1872  OWEN  in  Trans.  Linncan  Soc.  XXVIII.  467  The  suc 
ceeding  "thoracetral  appendagesare  4-articulate.  Ibid.  465 
This  segment,  .belongs  to  the  category  of  '  thoracetral' 
plates:  it  is  cephaletral  only  by  confluence.  Ibid.  463,  I 
venture  to  hope  that  the  term  '  cephaletron  '  may  meet  with 
some  acceptance. .,  and  that  the  term  '  'thoracetron  '  may 
have  the  same  fortune  in  relation  to  the  second  division  of 
the  body.  Ibid.  467  The  ventral  surface  of  the  thoracetron. 
1857  DI'NGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  *Thoracocentesis.  1903  l^estm. 
(itiz.  10  July7/i  Professor  Rossoni..and  Dr.  Mazzoni  went 
to  the  Vatican  at  half-past  eight  this  morning,  and  repeated 
the  operation  of  thoraco-centesis.  1860  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex., 
*Thoracocyrtosis.  1857  DUNCLISON  Med.  Lcx.,*Thora- 
codyne^  pleurodynia.  1860  MAYNE,  Thoracodyne,  Thora 
codynia.  1877  S.  GEE  Auscult.  fr  Percuss,  i.  ii.  (ed.  2)  35 
Instruments  which  have  been  invented  for  registering  the 
respiratory  movements  and  powers:  stethographs,  stetho- 
meters,  "thoracometers,  spirometers,  pneumatometers.  1886 
A.  GAMGEE  in  Encycl.  llrit.  XX.  477/1  Apparatuses  for 
measuring  the  excursion  of  a  given  point  of  the  chest  wall 
during  respiration  are  called  thoracometers  or  slethometers. 
1804  BATESON  I'ariatioii  xxiv.  560  Eichwald  examined  the 
evidence  as  to  "thoracopagous  double  monsters.  1902  lirit. 
Med.  Jrnl.  15  Mar.  672  The  Greeks  in  their  deity-construc 
tion  seem  to  have  made  no  use  of. .the  various  types  of 
united  twins— for  example,  the  thoracopagous  and  dicepha- 
lic  monstrosities.  1894  BATKSON  Variation  xxiv.  560  There 
are.. a  few  cases  even  of  "thoracopagi  where  neither  body 
exhibits  any  transposition.  1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Mcd.  Diet., 
*Thoracoplasty,  plastic  operation  on  the  thorax,  as  excision 
of  portions  of  ribs  to  close  an  abscess ;  Estlander's  operation. 


the  chest.  1902  Casseirs  Encycl.  Diet.  Suppl.,  "Thoraco- 
stracous.  1857  DUNGLISON  Mcd.  Lex.,  *Thoracototny,  tho- 
racocentesis.  1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.,  Thoracotomy, 
cutting  into  the  chest ;  Estlander's  operation. 

Thorah,  variant  of  TORAH,  the  Mosaic  law. 

t  Thora-kial,  a.  Obs.  tare—1,  [f.  Gr.  6apa/c-, 
THORAX  +  -IAL.]  =  THORACIC  a.  i.  T.  canal,  the 
thoracic  duct. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  Athcn.  Brit.  III.  Diss.  Physick  5  Speak 
ing  more  at  large  of  the  Thorakial  Canal,  than  a  Roman 
Physician.. near  an  Age  before. 

t  Tho'ral,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  thor-us  (cf. '  Thoral, 
thorale,  culcitra '  in  Du  Cange),  med.  spelling  of 
L.  torus  conch,  marriage  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  marriage-bed. 

1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Thoral  Line,  otherwise  call'd  in 
Palmistry  the  Mensal  Line,  or  the  Line  of  Venus.  1726 
AYLIFFE  Parergon  48  The  second  Punishment,  .is  a  Thoral 
Separation  or  a  Dissolution  of  Matrimony. 

Thorax  (boVraks).  PI.  thoraxes  (rare),  or 
in  L.  form  thoraces  (bor?-s/z).  [a.  L.  thorax,  a. 
Gr.  6wpa(  breast-plate,  cuirass,  also  breast,  chest.] 

1.  Anat.  and  Zool.  That  part  of  the  body  of  a 
mammal  between   the  neck   and  the    abdomen, 
comprising  the  cavity  enclosed  by  the  ribs,  breast 
bone,  and  dorsal  vertebra;,  and  containing  the  chief 
organs  of  circulation  and  respiration  ;  the  chest ; 
also  the  corresponding  part  in  the  lower  vertebrates, 
as  birds,  serpents,  and  fishes. 

ci4oo  Lan/ranc's  Cirurff.  161  Thorax  is  maad  of  -vij. 
boonys  &  euery  boon  at  be  eende  is  cartilaginosum.  1548-77 
VICARY  Anat.  vil.  (1888)  54  The  Brest  or  Thorax  is  the  Arke 
or  Chest  of  the  spiritual  members  of  man.  1653  H.  MORE 
Antiit.  Ath.  It.  xii.  §  5  Enlarging  the  Thorax,  that  the 
Lungs  may  have  play.  1692  LOCKE  Educ.  (1603)  12  The 
Thorax,  wherein  is  placed  the  Heart  and  Seat  of  Life.  1704 
F.  FULLER  Med.  Gymn.  (1711)  7  Laughing.. proves  so  bene 
ficial  by  the  playing  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Thorax.  1855 
HOLDEN  Human  Osteol.  (1878)  228  The  Thorax  is  the 
framework  which  contains  the  heart  and  lungs. 

2.  Zool.  The  middle  region  of  the  body  of  an 
arthropod,  between  the  head  and  the  abdomen. 

In  insects,  the  thorax  consists  of  three  somites,  the  pro- 
thorax,  mesothorax,  and  metathorax,  and  bears  the  legs,  and 
wings  if  any  exist.  In  arachnids  and  some  crustaceans,  the 
thorax  is  joined  to  the  head,  forming  the  CEPHALOTHORAX. 

1750  Phil.  Trans.  XLVII.  viii.  40  The  thorax  drops  its 
breast-plate,  and  then  the  legs  quit  their  cruslaceous  cover 
ings.  184*  BRANDE  Diet.  Sc.,  etc.,  Thorax,  the  second 
segment  of  insects  is  so  called  by  Latreillc  and  Audouin ;  the 
term  is  restricted  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  trunk  by  Ltnne 
and  Fabricius.  1868  DUNCAN  tr.  Fipuier's  Insect  World 
Introd.  7  The  thorax,  the  second  primary  division  of  the 
body  of  insects,  plays  almost  as  important  a  part  as  the 
head.  1888  KOLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Artim.  Life  491  A  bead 
region,  .either  remains  distinct . .  or  becomes  continuous  with 
a  part  or  whole  of  the  thorax,  forming  a  cephalo-thorax. . . 
A  thorax  is  not  marked  off  in  the  Myriapoda. 

||  3.  Gr.  Antiq.  A  cuirass,  corselet :  see  quots. 

1841  BRANDE  Diet.  Sc.,  etc.,  Thorax,  in  Grecian  Antiqui 
ties,  a  piece  of  defensive  armour  consisting  of  two  parts, 
one  defending  the  back,  and  the  other  the  belly;  called 
lerica  by  the  Romans.  1845  C  H.  SMITH  in  Kitto's  Cycl. 
Bibl.  /.(/.s.v.  Arms,  In  Egypt. .a  more  ancient  national 


form  [of  cuirass)  was  a  kind  of  thorax,  tippet,  JV11T  shcreyon, 
or  square,  with  an  opening  in  it  for  the  head,  the  four  points 
covering  the  breast,  back,  and  both  upper  arms.  1857 
BIRCH  Anc.  Pottery  (1858)  I.  410  They  wear  Corinthian 
helnutsj  often  crested ;  thoraces,  or  breast-plates,  under 
which  is  a  tunic,  and  greaves. 

Hence  Thoraxed  (bo»'r;ckst)  a.,  having  a  thorax 
(of  a  specified  kind). 

1007  Nation  24  Aug.  923/1  The  yellow-thoraxed  species 
[of  insects], 

fThore.  Obs.  rare-1.  App.  ananglicizationof 
tliorus,  med.  spelling  of  L.  tonis  nuptial  couch. 

1649  LOVELACE  Lucastn  Ded.7To  the  Taper  of  the  Thore 
Which  the  God  himselfe  but  bore;  To  the  Sea  of  Chast 
Delight  Let  me  cast  the  Drop  I  write. 

Thore,  obs.  var.  of  U.uuc  v.1  (A.  9). 

Thore,  fore,  obs.  3  pi.  indie,  pres.  of  THAIIF  v., 
to  need  ;  obs.  f.  THERE. 

t  Thores  even,  ene.  Obs.  [After  Thores-day 
THURSDAY.]  The  eve  of  (Holy)  Thursday  (Ascen 
sion  Day). 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  394  Hit  bygonne  an  holy  There's 
ene  t>cn  toun  asaly  [>ere.  Ibid.  8120  An  ha![i]  bores  euen 
\v.  rr.  bois,  }>ours,  borsdai,  Thursday  eue]. 

Thorfe, inflexion  ofTHAHFz/.,toneed.  Thorgh, 
porgh,  -5,  thorght,  Thorghoute,  obs.  IT. 
THROUGH,  THROUGHOUT. 

II  Thoria  (boVria).  Chem.  [f.  as  THORIUM  + 
-a,  after  alumina,  magnesia,  silica,  etc.]  An  oxide 
of  thorium,  ThO2 ;  a  very  heavy  white  substance 
discovered  in  the  mineral  thorite  by  lierzclius,  1828, 
and  named  by  him  in  Swedish,  Thorjord,  Ger. 
Thorerde,  lit.  Thor-earth.  Now  important  in  the 
manufacture  of  incandescent  gas  mantles.  Also 
attrib. 

1847  in  WEBSTER.  1881  WATTS _Dict.  Chem.  VIII.  1967 
Thorium  Oxide,  or  Thoria, ..is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids. 
1899  Wcstm.  Gaz.  10  June  6/3  The  expiry  nf  the  master 
patent  this  year,  and  the  thuria  patent  next  spring.  1904 
Ibid.  16  Apr.  7/1  About  [iS88]  experiments  on  incandescent 
mantles  gave  to  thoria  considerable  commercial  value.  A 
mantle  of  pure  thoria  gives  a  very  litlle  light ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  gives  a  stability  to  the  fragile  mantle  which 
no  other  body  yet  discovered  is  able  to  do. 

Thorianite(J''J'''rian3it).  Min.  \i.*thorian({. 
THORIA)  +  -ITE  J  2  b.]  A  mineral  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  oxides  of  thorium,  uranium,  and  other  rare 
metals,  found  in  1904  in  the  south-west  of  Ceylon, 
in  small  brownish-black  crystals  having  a  resinous 
lustre ;  a  variety  of  pitch-blende. 

1904  DUNSTAN  in  Nature  31  Mar.  510  This  mineral  appears 
to  be  new,  and  I  suggest  fur  it  the  name  of  thorianiti-'. 
1907  Daily  Chron.  5  Jan.  2/5  The  discovery  of  deposits  of 
the  very  valuable  mineral  thorianite,  containing  something 
like  So  per  cent  of  the  lare  earth  thoria,  which  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  incandescent  gas  mantles. 

Thorio(bo->-rik),a.  Chcm.  [f.  THOR(IUM  +  -IC.] 
Of  or  derived  from  thorium.  1891  in  Cent.  Did. 

tThorijia  (Jiorai-na).  Chem.  Obs.  [ad.  F. 
thorine,  1817,  a  bad  representation  of  Berzelius's 
name  Thorjord,  Ger.  Thorerde  :  see  THORIA. 

In  the  Annalcs  de  Chcniie,  etc.  1817,  V.  5,  the  form  thorine 
is  erroneously  attributed  to  Ijerzelius  himself  ('  une  nou\ cllc 
terre  a  laquellc  M.  Berzelius  a  donnd  le  nome  de  thotinc  '). 
Misled  by  this,  English  chemists  long  used  thorinti  and 
thorinvnt  for  thoria  and  thorium.] 

1.  The  name  given  at  first  to  a  substance  found 
by  Berzelius  in  1815  in  various  Swedish  and  Nor 
wegian  minerals,  and  named   by  him    Thorjord, 
which  afterwards  proved  to  be  yttrium  phosphate. 

1818  W.  PHILLIPS  Oull.  Min.  f,  Gcol.  (ed.  3)  29  The  dis- 
covery  of  a  new  Earth  by  Berzelius  a  Swedish  Chemist,  has 
lately   been  announced.  ..This  earth   has   been   named.. 
Thorina,  from  the  Scandinavian  deity  Thor.     1826  HENRY 
Elem.  Chem.  II.  695  A  farther  invest  Ration  by  Berzelius 
of  the  substance  to  which,  in  1815,  he  had  given  the  name 
of  Thorina  {ought  to  be  ThorjordJ..,  has  now  satisfied  him 
that  it  is  merely  a  sub-phosphate  of  yttria. 

2.  The  name  formerly  given  to  the  earth  or  oxide 
to  which  lici/clii:    in  1828  transferred  the  name 
Thorjord,  now  called  THORIA. 

1831  T.  P.  JONES  Convert.  Chem.  xvii.  180  Thorina  (is 
found]  in  one  mineral  only,  in  Norway.  1836  BRANDE 
Chem.  (ed.  4)  847  Thorina  . .  after  having  been  heated  to 
redness,  is  white,  and  insoluble  in  the  acids,  with  the  excep 
tion  of  the  sulphuric.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts,  etc.  1239  Pure 
thorina  is  a  white  powder,  without  taste,  smell,  or  alkaline 
reaction  on  litmus.  1877  WATTS  Fovjnes'  Chem.  (ed.  12)  397 
Thorinum  Oxide  or  Thorina,  ThO3. 

t  Thori-nie,  a.  Chem.  Obs.  [f.  next  +  -ic.] 
=  THORIC. 

1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  786  A  precipitate  of  thorinic 
hyposulphite  is  then  formed. 

II  Thorinum  (forai'niim).  Chem.  Obs.  [f.  F. 
thorine  and  Eng.  THORINA,  in  accordance  with 
L.  names  of  metals  in  -nut,  as  aurunt,  cuprum, 
plumbum.] 

1.  The  name  originally  given  to  a  hypothetical 
metal  of  which  THORiNA(sense  l)  was  (erroneously) 
supposed  by  Berzelius,  1815,  to  be  the  oxide. 

1819  CHILDREN  Ess.  Chem.  Anal.§  76  Oxide  of  Thorinium, 
or  Tnorina.    1820  UHK  Did.  Chem:,  Thorinum,  the  sup 
posed  metallic  basis  of  the  preceding  earth   [THORINA  ij, 
not  hitherto  extracted.     1826  HENKY  l:.lem.Chcm.   I.  635 
Thorinvm.    Nothing  L  known  of  the  metallic  base  of  this 
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THORITE. 

earth  [thorina],  and  it  is  only  from  analogy  that  it  is  sup 
posed  to  be  constituted  of  such  a  base  united  with  oxygen. 
2.  The  name  given  in  France  and  England,  for 
several  years  after  1828,  to  the  metallic  element 
THOIUUM,  q.v. 

1836  BRANDEC/WW.  (ed.  4)  847  Thorinum.  .was  discovered 
by  Berzelius  in  1828,  in  a  rare  and  complex  mineral,  found 
in  the  Syenitic  rock  of  the  Ible  of  Ltivon,  near  Brevig, 
in  Norway.  It  contained  about  58  per  cent,  of  thorina. 
Ibid.)  By  passing  a  current  of  dry  chlorine  over  a  mixture 
of  thorina  and  charcoal-powder,  a  crystalline  chloride  of 
thorinum  is  obtained,  which  is  easily  decomposed  by  potas 
sium,  and  the  product  is  thorinum.  It  is  of  a  gray  colour, 
metallic  lustre,  and  apparently  malleable.  1873  WATTS 
Fowttes'  Chew.  (1877)  I.  397  Thorinum  forms  but  one  class 
of  compounds,  in  all  of  which  it  is  quadrivalent. 

Thorite1  (boa'rsit).  A/in.  [a.  Swed.  thorit 
(Berzelius,  1828-9),  f.  Thor  (as  in  thoria^  thorium) 
+  -1TE1  2b.]  Hydrous  silicate  of  thorium,  occur 
ring  crystalline,  massive,  and  compact,  orange- 
yellow  (OKANGITE)  to  brownish-black  or  black, 
with  a  vitreous  or  resinous  lustre. 

1832  [see  THORIUM].  1839  UKE.Z?/C/.  Arts  1239  It  [thorina] 
was  extracted  from  the  mineral  thorite,  of  which  it  consti 
tutes  58  per  cent.  1868  DANA  Alin.  413  The  brownish-black 
and  black  variety,  from  LovS,  Norway,  was  the  mineral 
from  which  Berzelius  obtained  the  metal  thorium,  and 
which  received  the  name  thorite. 

Thorite  2  (ho^reit).  [f.  THOR  +  -HE  i  4.]  An 
explosive  of  the  ammonium  nitrate  class. 

1899  Westm.  Gaz.  13  July  7/2  Thorite,  a  new  explosive 
invented  by  Dr.  Tuttle,  of  Tacoma, ..stood  severe  tests. ..A 
red-hot  iron  was  plunged  into  a  can  of  thorite,  but  it 
merely  ignited  the  particles  that  touched  the  iron. 

!  Thorium  (J>6*'riz;m).  Chem.  [f.  THOB,  the 
Norse  deity  +  -IUM  in  other  names  of  metals. 

So  named  by  its  discoverer  Berzelius  1828-9:  see  Kongl. 
Vetenskaps-Acad.  Handlingar  1829,  p.  i.  The  French 
having  called  the  earth  thorine  (see  THORINA)  named  the 
metal  THORINUM,  which  prevailed  also  in  England  for  many 
years.) 

A  rare  metallic  element  discovered  by  Berzelius 
in  the  mineral  thorite,  and  subsequently  found  in 
small  quantities  in  some  other  rare  minerals.  Sym 
bol  Th.  Also  attrib. 

Now  noted  as  one  of  the  radio-active  elemen 

1833  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  VI.  401/2  Thorina,  which  con 
stitutes  an  oxide  of  thorium,  has  been  hitherto  found  only 
in  a  black  mineral..,  thorite.  Ibid.  402/1  The  only  known 
compound  of  thorium  and  oxygen  is  thorina.  z868  WATTS 
Diet.  Ckem.  V.  785  Thorinum^  or  Thorium.  Atomic 
Weight,  115-72;  Symbol, Th.  1881  Ibid.  VIII.  1967 Thorium 
.  -is  not  isomorphous  with  any  other  known  element.  Ibid.t 
Thorium  Oxide  [ThO2]. -Chloride  [ThCl4]. . Nitrate.  .Sul- 
phate  [etc.].  189^  SIR  W._CROOKES  Addr.  Brit.  Assoc. 
24  Rays. .emitted  by  thorium  and  its  compounds.  The 
thorium  rays  affect  photographic  plates  through  screens  of 
paper  or  aluminium,  and  are  absorbed  by  metals  and  other 
dense  bodies.  1903  Daily  C/iron.  27  Nov.  8/3  He  [Sir  W. 
Ramsay]  pointed  out  that  the  thorium  emanations  were  an 
ephemeral  gas  which  in  two  minutes  ceased  to  exist.  1907 
Athen&um  31  Aug.  244/2  Thorium,  .gives  no  fewer  than 
seven  radio-active  products,  in  the  following  order :  meso- 
thorium,  radiothorium,  thorium  X,  thorium  emanation,  and 
thorium  A,  13,  and  C. 

Thorle,  porle,  obs.  form  of  THIUL  v.1 

Thorlepolle,  variant  of  THIRLEPOLL  Obs. 

Thorn  (j>£in),  $b.  Forms :  i-j-Korn,  1-5  porn, 
(2  peorn,  3  (Orm.)  porrn,  4  thorun),  4-5  pome, 
4-8  thorne,  4-  thorn.  [OE.  font  =  OS.  thorn 
(Du.  doom),  OHG.  dorn  (MHG.,  G.  d*orn),  ON. 
forn  (Sw.,  Da.  torn),  Goth,  faumus,  :— OTeut. 
*}>2irn-uz  ;  :— Indo-Eur.  *trnus :  cf.  OSlav.  triinu 
thorn.] 

I.  I.  A  stiff,  sharp-pointed,  straight  or  curved 
woody  process  on  the  stem  or  other  part  of  a  plant ; 
a  spine,  a  prickle. 

rtSoo  CYNEWULF  Crist  1445  pa  hi  hwaesne  beafc  ymb  rmn 
heafod  heardne  ^ebyjdon . .  se  wses  of  t>ornum  *eworht.  c  950 
Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt,  xxvii.  29  Da  cempo..ymbworhton  oa 
bege  of  Sornum,  sesetton  ofer  heafud  his.  c  1000  AZlfrics 
Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  139/21  S^inti,  born.  Ibid.  139/22  Tri- 
bulus,  born,  c  izoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  207  He  hadde . .  bornene 
helm,  and  ^e  bornes  swiSe  prikeden.  a  1300  Cursor  AI.  17136 
(Cott)pethornnesomihedestandes.  Ibid.  17774  (Cott,)  Wit 
thorns  crund  als  was  he.  1382  WYCLIF  Prov.  xxvi.  9  If  a 
thorun  [1388  thorn]  be  growen  in  the  bond  of  the  drunken. 
c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  166  Of  woundis  of  bornis.  1484 
CAXTON  Fables  of  JEwp  in.  i,  As  he  ranne,  a  thorne  entred 
into  his  foote.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  l^f,  in.  ii.  175  Like  one 
lost  in  a  Thornie  Wood,  That  rents  the  Thornes,  and  is  rent 
with  the  Thornes.  1667  MILTON  P,  L.  iv.  256  Flours  of 
all  hue,  and  without  Thorn  the  Rose.  1671  GREW  Anat. 
Plants  iv.  App.  §  i  Thorns  are  of  two  kinds,  Lignous  and 
Cortical.  1776  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  II.  104 
Capsules,  .awl-shaped,  scored,  tapering  and  ending  in  a 
double  thorn  or  awn.  Ibid.  350  Fruit-stalks  forming 
bunches :  thorns  3  together.  1867  J.  HOGG  Microsc,  \\.  L  324 
Thorns,  such  as  those  of  the  rose,  are  aborted  brandies. 
1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  iii.  §  3  (ed.  6)  55  A  Spine  or  Thorn 
is  usually.. the  termination  of  a  stem  or  branch,  indurated, 
leafless,  and  attenuated  to  a  point.  Prov.  There  is  no  rose 
without  a  thorn. 

2.  Jig.  (or  in  fig.  context) :  Anything  that  causes 
pain,  grief,  or  trouble ;  in  various  metaphors,  similes, 
and  proverbial  expressions,  as  a  thorn  in  the  flesh 
or  side,  a  constant  affliction,  a  source  of  continual 
grief,  trouble,  or  annoyance ;  (to  be,  sit,  stand,  walk) 
on  thorns,  (to  be,  etc.)  in  a  painful  state  of  anxiety 
or  suspense. 
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c  1130  tfali  J/c/V.  g  Ha  licked  huni  of  bornes  :  ha  buggen 
al  bat  swete  wiS  twa  dale  of  bittre.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylits 
in.  1055  (1104)  Ye,  Nece,  wole  ye  pulle  out  be  born  [v.  r. 
thorne]  That  !>tiketh  in  his  herte.  1500-20  DUSBAR  Poems 
xii.  14  Wellh,  warldly  gloir,  and  riche  array,  Ar  all  bot 
thornis  laid  in  thy  way.  1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castiglione's 
Ccnrtyeri\.  (1900)  114  The  poore  gentilwoman  stood  upon 
thornes,  and  thought  an  houre  a  thousande  yeare,  till  she 
were  got  from  him.  <  1580  JEFFERIE  Bugbears  in.  ii.  in 
Archiv  Stud.  Neit.  S/»:  (1897),  I  sytt  all  on  thornes 
till  that  matter  take  effect.  x6oa  SHAKS.  Hani.  I.  v.  87 
Those  Thornes  that  in  her  bosome  lodge.  1611  BIBLE  2  Car. 
xii.  7  Least  I  should  bee  exalted  aboue  measure  . .  there 
was  giuen  to  me  a  thorne  in  the  flesh  [1526  TIND.  vnquyet- 
nes  of,  1557  Gen.  a  pricke  in  the  fleshe],  the  messenger  of 
Sathan  to  buffet  me.  a  1698  TEMPLE  Hist.  Eng.  93  No  Prince 
ever  came  so  early  into  the  Cares  and  Thorns  of  a  Crown. 
1768  EARL  CARLISLE  in  Jesse  Sel-tuyn  <y  Contemp.  (1843)  II. 
316,  I  should  have  been  upon  thorns  till  you  had  wrote. 
1775  SHERIDAN  Rivals  v.  i,  Virtuous  love. .shall  pluck  the 
thorn  from  compunction.  1822  GALT  Provost  xlv,  The 
perverse  views  . .  of  that  Yankee  thorn-in-the-side,  Mr. 
Hickery.  1864  BRYCE  Holy  Rom.  Emj>.  xii.  (1875)  191  The 
Eastern  Church  was  then,  as  she  is  to  this  day,  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  Papacy.  1886  C.  E.  PASCOE  Land,  of  To-day 
xxx.  (e_d.  3)  274  Not  far  from  the  grave  of  Elizabeth  and 
Mary  is  that  of  the  former's  thorn  in  life,  Mary  of  Scotland. 

3.  a.  A  spine  or  spiny  process  in  an  animal. 

c  1300-  [implied  in  THORNBACK  i].     c  1711-56  [implied  in 
THORNY  i  b].    1860  [see  thorn  oyster  in  8). 
b.  Histology.  (See  quots.) 

1899  Alllmtl's  Syst.  Mcd.  VI.  490  The  dendrons  are 
possessed  of  numerous  minute  lateral  projections,  gemmules, 
spines,  or  'thorns'  as  they  have  been  variously  called. 
Ibid.  VIII.  325  Dr.  Alexander  Hill  believes  the  so-called 
'  thorns '  to  be  organic  structures,  which  are  not  shewn  in 
their  entiretyby  the  chrome-silver  method  ;  and  that  a  thorn 
is  really  the  cell-end  of  an  unstainable  nerve  filament,  j 
surrounded  by  a  film  of  staining  cell  plasm. 

C.  //.  In  Lace-malting,  Pointed  projections  used 
to  decorate  the  cordonnet,  etc.,  in  point-lace. 

1874  Queen  Lace  Bk.  i.  18  Little  loops,  knots,  or  knobs. . 
called  Pearls,  Thorns,  or  Picots.  1882  CAULFEILD&  SAWARD 
Diet.  Needlework,  Thorns,  used  in  Needlepoints  to  decorate 
the  cordonnets  and  raised  parts  of  the  lace.  See  Spines. 

II.  4.  A  plant  which  bears  thorns  or  prickles  ; 
a  bramble  or  brier ;  a  prickly  bush,  shrub,  or  tree  ; 
a  thorn-tree  or  thorn-bush  ;  esp.  any  species  of  the 
germs  Cratwgus ;  in  England,  spec,  the  Hawthorn 
or  White-thorn  (C.  Oxyacantha). 

In  early  OE.  fiyrne  wk.  fern.  : — 'fiiirujdn. 

#700-  [implied  in  HAWTHORN].  ^725  Corpus  Gloss. 
(O.  E.  T.)  1834  Settles,  3ornas.  c888  K.  ALFRED  Boetli. 
xxiii,  Swa  hwa  swa  wille  sawan  westmabaere  land,  atioaerest 
of  da  bornas  &  ba  fyrsas  &  £  fearn  &  ealle  ba  weod.  c  950 
Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xiii.  7  O5ro  uutedlice  gefeollon  in 
3ornum..&  woxon  cia  oornas..£  underdulfon  da.  c  1000 
^ELFRIC  Gen.  iii.  18  pornas  and  bremelas  heo  asprit  be. 
1045  Charier  Edward  in  Kemble  Cod.  Difl.  IV.  98  On 
dane  greatan  born  de  stynt  wid  Grimes  die.  ciaoo  ORMIS 
9219  purrh  borrness  &  burrh  breress  pjer  shulenn  beon 
ridinngess  nu.  c  1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  1334  Faste  in  domes  he 
sa}  a  sep.  1382  WYCLIF  Judg.  ix.  14  And  alle  the  trees 
seiden  to  the  thorn,  Com,  and  comaund  thow  vpon  us. 
c  1450  Godstovj  Reg.  34  Fowre  burdyns  of  thornys  of  her 
wood  of  Cumnore.  1543  URINKLOW  Lament.  (1874)  92  Do 
briers  bringe  forth  figges,  and  thorns  grapes  ?  1615  W.  LAWSON 
Orch.  ff  Card.  (1623)  Pref.,  Curious  conceits,  .inoculating 
Roses  on  Thornes,  and  such  like.  1750  GRAY  Elegy  116 
Grav'd  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn.  1800  WORDSW. 
Hart-leap  Well  33  Dismounting,  then,  he  leaned  against 
a  thorn.  1866  Trcas.  Bot.  344/2  The  thorns  \Cratzgits}  are 
natives  of  Europe,  North  America,  and  the  temperate  regions 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  1882  Garden  24  June  449/1  Thorns, 
white,  pink,  and  crimson . .  have  been  very  beautiful. 

b.  (without  article}.  Thorn  bushes  or  branches 
collectively;  also,  the  wood  of  a  thorn-tree. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  924  (Cott.)  Brembel  and  thorn  it  sal  te 
yeild.  Ibid.  16437  pai  crond  him  wit  born.  ?X330  ^- 
BRUNNE  Ckron.  (1810)  14  Sibriht,..pat  a  suynhird  slouh 
vnder  a  busk  of  thorn.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xn.  228  pe 
pyes ..  bere  be  borne  is  thikkest . .  buylden  and  brede.  1508 
DLINBAR  Tua  Mariit  Wemen  15  Throw  pykis  of  the  plet 
thorne  1  presandlie  luikit.  1592  SHAKS.  Rotn.  <$•  jful.  I.  iv. 
26  It  is  too  rough,  Too  rude,  too  boysterous,  and  it  pricks 
like  thorne.  1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xiv.  17  The  inner 
part..  Which  with  an  hedge  of  Thorn  he  fenc't  about  171* 
POPE  Messiah  73  Sandy  vallies  once  perplexed  with  thorn. 
Mod.  Thorn  is  a  hard  wood,  and  makes  good  cudgels. 

c.  fig.  (or  in  figurative  language).    Sometimes 
alluding  to  the  parable  of  the  sower,  Matt.  xiii.  7. 

a.  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxxii.  12  Full  of  thornes  &  brers 
of  synnes.  1735  JOHNSON  Lotto's  Abyssinia,  Descr.  i.  47 
Little  besides  the  Name  of  Christianity  is  to  be  found  here, 
and  the  Thorns  may  be  said  to  have  choaked  the  Grain. 
1819  SHELLEY  Ode  West  Wind  54,  I  fall  upon  the  thorns  of 
life  !  I  bleed  !  1850  W.  IRVING  Goldsmith  xxxvii.  358  The 
thorns  which  beset  an  author  in  the  path  of  theatrical 
literature. 

5.  With  qualifying  words  used  to  distinguish 
species  and  varieties  of  Cralxgus,  and  to  designate 
various  other  thorny  plants :  as 

Aronia  thorn,  Cratxgus  Aronia;  Buffalo  thorn, 
Acacia  laironum,  an  Indian  tree  ;  Egyptian  thorn, 
Acacia  vera,  one  of  the  trees  which  produce  gum-arabic ; 
Elephant  thorn,  Acacia  tomentosa  (Treas.  Bot.  1866); 
Evergreen  thorn,  Cratxgus  Pyracantha,  an  ornamental 
evergreen  bearing  a  profusion  of  red  berries  in  clusters 
during  winter ;  Jerusalem  thorn,  Parkinsonia  acu. 
leata,  a  spiny  shrub  found  in  tropical  regions ;  Mysore 
thorn,  Cxsalpiniasepiaria,  a  leguminous  plant;  Spanish 
hedgehog  thorn,  some  species  of  the  genus  Anthyllis. 
See  also  BLACKTHORN,  Box-?.,  BUCKTHORN,  CAMKL('S«/., 
CHRIST'S  /.,  GLASTONBURY  t.,  GOAT'S-/.,  HAWTHORN,  LILY  t., 
MOUSE./.,  ORANGE  t.,  PURGING  /.,  SALLOW  /.,  SCORPION'S  /., 
WHITE-THORN. 
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1882  Garden  12  Aug.  145/3  The  'Aronia  Thorn.. is  a 
moderate-growing  tree.  1866  Trias.  Hot.,  "Buffalo  Thorn, 
Acacia,  latronum.  1731  MILLER  Gard.  Diet.,  Acacia, 
•Egyptian  Thorn  or  Binding  Bean  Tree.  1860  MAY.NE 


1  \arkinsonia]  aculeata,  called  in  Jamaica  the  "Jerusalem 
Thorn.  1814  ROXBURGH  Hort.  Bengal.  32  Cxsalpinia  sefi- 
aria,  "Mysore  Thorn.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  App.  320 
Thorn,  "Spanish  Hedgehog,  Anthyllis. 

6.  (Short  for  thorn-moth.}  Collectors'  name  for 
various  geometrid  moths. 

Applied  originally  to  species  whose  larvEe  feed  on  the 
hawthorn  or  kindred  plants. 

1832  RENNIE  Conspectus  Bulter/l.  %  Moths  105  Geometra 
(Leach)... The  September  Thorn  (G.  erosaria).  Ifrid.  106 
The  Angled  Thorn  (G.  angtilaria).  1869  NEWMAN  Brit. 
Moths  57  The  September  Thorn  (Ennomos  erosaria). 

III.  7.   The   name   of  the  Old   English     and 
Icelandic  runic  letter  }>  (=  th)  ;  named,  like  other 
runes,  from  the  word  of  which  it  was  the  initial. 

ciooo  Runic  Poem  iii.  (Gr.),  porn  byd  bearle  scearp. 
c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xv.  71  p  and  3,  whilk  er  called 
born  and  ;ok.  1885  E.  M^XuoMPSON  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
XVIII.  ico,  i  The  English  letter  thorn,  /,  survived  and 
continued  in  use  down  to  the  i5th  century. 

IV.  8.  attrib.   and    Comb.    a.  Attributive,   as 
thorn-acacia,  avenue,  -&rf(BED^.8),  -cover  (CovEB 
si>.l  4),  fence,  -fire,  forest,  grove,  -holt,  jungle,  kloof, 
-prick,  -puncture,  scrub, stick,  -sting,  thicket;  objec 
tive,  etc.,  as  thorn-bearer,  -cater;  thorn-like,  -proof, 
-resisting    adjs. ;    instrumental,    as    thorn-bound, 
-covered,    -encompassed,    -marked,    -pricked,   -set, 
-strewn,   -wounded,   -wreathed  adjs.     b.  Special 
combs.:  t  thorn-beak,  the  garfish,  Belonevulgaris; 
thorn-bill,  a  humming-bird  of  the  South  American 
genus    Rhamphomicron;    thorn-bird,    a    South 
American  bird,   Anumbius  acuticaudalus  (allied 
to  the  OVEN-BIRD),  which  builds  a  large  domed 
nest   of   thorny   twigs   (Webster,  1890) ;   thorn- 
bit,  ?a  bit  with  a  sharp  projection  which  pricks 
the  horse's  mouth ;   alsoyf^. ;  -(-thorn-broom,  (a) 
the  petty  whin,  Genista  anglica  ;  (b)  the  common 
furze;    fthorn-but    [BoTT    i*.1],    ?  =  THORN- 
BACK  i ;  thorn-catcher,  a  device  attached  to  a 
bicycle  or  motor-car,  to   extract  thorns   and  the 
like  from   the  tire  as  the  wheel  rotates ;  thorn- 
devil,    name    of   an  Australian    lizard,    Moloch 
horridus;  =  MOLOCH  2  ;  thorn-fly  (also  hawthorn- 
fly,  thorn-tree  fly),  a  kind  of  artificial  fly ;  t  thorn- 
garth,  an  enclosure  protected  by  a  thorn-hedge ; 
f  thorn-grape,     the     gooseberry;     thorn-head 
(Webster,    1890),   thorn-headed  worm,  one  of 
the  Acanthocephala,  intestinal  parasitic  worms  hav 
ing  the  proboscis  furnished  with  hooks  or  spines ; 
f  thorn-hog,  a  hedgehog ;  thorn-hopper,  a  tree- 
hopper,    Thelia  cratsegi,  which   frequents  thorny 
shrubs  (Cent.  Diet.  1891);  thorn  house,  in  salt- 
making  by  the  graduation  method,  a  structure  in 
which  weak  brine  is  caused  to  trickle  over  piles  or 
high  walls  of  thorns  and  brushwood  giving  a  large 
surface  for  evaporation ;   thorn-letter,  the  runic 
letter  J> :  =  sense  7  ;  thorn-lizard  =  thorn-devil; 
thorn-locust,  the  common  honey-locust   tree  of 
N.  America,  Glcditschia  triacanthos  ;  thorn-moth 
=  sense    6;     thorn -mussel,    a    pinna;     thorn 
oyster,  popular  name  of  bivalves  of  the  family 
Spondylidx,  in  which  the  older  specimens   have 
the  lower  valve  spiny  ;  also  thorny  oyster ;  thorn- 
quick,  a  young  thorn-plant  for  a  hedge ;  f  thorn- 
rone,  a  brake  or  undergrowth  of  thorns ;  thorn- 
shell,  a  spiny  shellfish ;  thorn-stone,  a  concretion 
deposited  on  the  faggots  in  a  thorn  house  (see 
quot.    1848);    thorn-swine,   a  porcupine  (Cent. 
Diet.    1891);    thorn-tail,   popular  name  of  the 
humming-birds    of   the    South    American    genus 
Gouldia,  distinguished   by  a  long   pointed   tail ; 
thorn-tailed  a.,  having  a  tail  resembling  a  thorn, 
or  with  thorn-like  processes ;  thorn-tailed  agama, 
an  agamoid  lizard  of  the  genus  Uromastix,  having 
the  tail  cased  with  rings  of  spiny  scales ;  thorn- 
wall,   in   salt-making :    cf.  thorn  house ;   thorn- 
wood,  (a)  a.  wood  of  thorns ;  (b)  (thornwood}  a 
South  African  tree  (perh.   Acacia  Natalilia,  the 
South   African  Wattle);  also  attrib.     See   also 
THORN-APPLE,  THORN-BUSH,  etc. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  207/6  A  Hornbeak,  fish. .  .A  *Thorn- 
beak.  1894  G.  ALLEN  in  Westm.  Gaz.  8  May  2/1  They 
[nettles]  make  a  practice  of  sheltering  themselves  under., 
stouter  and  taller  *thorn-bearers.  1844  STEPHENS  Bk. 
['arm  I.  374  The  ditch  is  thus  marked  out  ready  for  the 
formation  of  the  "thorn-bed.  1861  GOULD  Humming  Birds 
I II.  PI.  188  Ramphoinicron  Ruficeps — Red-capped  *Thorn- 
Hill.  1870  GILLMORE  tr.  Figttitr's  Kept.  «t  Birds  471  T'he 
Thornbills . . are  American  birds.  1886  KIPLING  Dejartin. 
Ditties,  etc.  { 1 899)  90  The  colt  who  is  wise  will  abstain  from 
the  terrible  "thorn-bit  of  Marriage.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens 
VI.  ix.  668  Genistilla,  Furze  or  *thorne  Broome  firoweth 
in  vntoyled  places.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  in.  xviii.  1140 
In  English  Furze,  Furzen  bushes,  Whinne,  Goisse,  and 
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Thome  Brooine.  1668  CHARI.KTOX  Onomast.  \wRhombus 
.  .Qui  est  vel  Aciileutus^  the  "Thorn-but.  1736  AINSWORTH 
/.at.  Dict.t  The  thornbut,  Rhombus  acnlcatus,  1901  Daily 
Citron,  i  June  8/7  A  great  many  punctures  can  be  nipped 
in  the  bud,  so  to  speak,  by  employing  "thorn-catchers.  1850 
R.  G.  GUMMING  Hunter's  Life  S.  Afr.  (1902)  158/2  We 
halted,  .beside  several  acres  of  *lhorn-cover.  1642  MILTON 
A  pel.  Smect.v.  Wks.  1738!.  iiq'i'hi;>  obscure  "thorn-eater  of 
Malice  and  Detraction,  as  well  as  of  Quodlibets  and  So 
phisms.  1799  O.  SMITH  Laboratory  II.  310  *Thorn-fly, 
Dubbing  of  black  lamb's  wool  [etc.],  a  lytoHAMvOLEPsattcr 
Ixxxviii.  39  Thou  distroyd  all  his  "thorne  garthU.  1578  LYIB 
Dodoens  vi.  xix.  681  Vua  s^ina,  whiche  may  be  Englished, 
*Thorne  grape.  1886  FAGGE  A  PVE-SMITH  Princ.  Mcd. 
(ed.  2)  II.  234  An  acanthocephalous  or  *thornheaded  worm, 
Echinorrhynchus  sp.,  has  only  once  been  certainly  discovered 
in  the  human  intestine.  1340  Ayenb.  66  pe  *J>orn-hog  f»et 
ys  al  ywry^e  myd  prikyinde  eles.  c  1450  Godsttnu  Reg.  208 
Half  a  rode  of  loud,  liyng  in  the  "thorneholte  in  the  feldes 
of  halso.  1866  Tomlinson's  Cycl.  II.  552/1  [At  Moutiers] 
There  are  four  evaporating  houses  called  Mai  sons  d*Epincs 
or  *tJiorn~Jious£s.  1879  G.  GLADSTONE  in  CassclCs  Tec /in, 
Educ,  IV.  353/1  Thorn  houses,  .are  gigantic  erections  con 
sisting  of  a  skeleton  of  timber  filled  in  with  thorn  bushes . . 
the  water  trickles  down  over  the  ends  of  the  twigs.  1902 
SKEAT  in  Atliensum  22  Nov.  684/1  The  words  '  that '  and 
'  this*  and  'the  '  all  begin,  in  the  MS.,  with  the  usual  *  thorn, 
letter.  1899  CAGNEY  Jaksch's  Clin,  Diagn.  viii.  413  The 
resulting  cultivation  is  marked  with,  .'thorn-like  proce^sc-, 
projecting  from  it.  1860  WRAXALL  Life  in  Sen  vi.  143  The 
great  *Thorn-inussel  {Pinna)  of  the  Mediterranean.  Ibid. 
viii.  208  They  [species  of  Spondyll]  are  distinguished  by 
bright  colours,  but  more  especially  by  the  long  thorns  and 
spurs  with  which  they  are  covered,  and  for  this  reason  they 
are  also  called  'Thorn  Oysters.  1858  CHR.  ROSSETTI  Fr, 
House  to  Home  63,  I  felt  no  ""thorn-prick  when  I  plucked  a 
flower.  1565  JEWEL  Kepi.  Harding  (\6i\)  417  That  "Thorn- 
prickt,  Nail-boared,Speare-pierced,  and  otherwise  wounded, 
rent,  and  torne  Bodie.  1908  Daily  Chron.  25  Apr.  9/5  A 
Bees  ton  Humber  bicycle,  of  roadster  type,  fully  equipped 
with  special  *thorn-proof  tyres  and  a  metal  gear-case.  1755 
Forfeited  Estates  Papers  (S.H.S.)  92 [He]  has  raised.  ..since 
1740  no  less  than  1,676,147  *Thorn  Quicks,  a  1400  Sc.  Tro 
jan  War  ii.  2437  And  has  bot  one  small  hole  but  dout  In-to 
J>at  "thorne-rone,  richt  secre.  1757  DYER  Fleece  I.  115 
Haughty  trees.,  that  weaken  *thorn-set  mounds.  1860 
WRAXALL  Life  in  Sea  viii.  209  A  wondrousl^  beautiful 
*Thorn  Shell.  1857  HUGHES  Tout  Brown  i.  ii,  A  stout 
"thorn  stick  in  his  hand.  1848  Ktiapp's  Chan.  Techwl. 
I.  266  The  thorns  become  gradually  covered  with  a  thick 
,  coating  (?  thorn-stone),  consisting  of  carbonates  of  lime, 
magnesia,  manganese,  and  protoxide  of  iron.  1885  C.  G.  W. 
LOCK  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  iv.  153/1  [The  fagots]  have 
to  be  changed  every  2  years  or  so,  on  account  of  a  deposit 
of  calcium  carbonate  ('  thornstone  ')  which  coats  them.  1783 
LATHAM  Gen.  Syn.  Birds  IV.  463  *Thorn-tailed  Warbler. . . 
Inhabits  Terra  del  Fuego.  1888  Casselts  Encycl.  Diet. 
s.  v.  (Jrontasti.r,  Thorn-tailed  Agamas..from  the  south  of 
Russia.. and  Central  India.  1866  Tomlinson's  Cycl.  II. 
554/1  The  Saxon  method  of  graduation  by  the  use  of  "thorn- 
walls.  1850  R.  G.  GUMMING  Hunter's  Life  S.  Afr.  (1902) 
147/1  Reducing  with  adzes  a  *thornwood  tree,  which  was 
to  serve  as  a  beam.  1863  W.  C.  BALDWIN  Afr.  Hunting 
vi.  148  A  beautiful  country  of  dense  thornwood.  1819 
SHELLEY  Prometk.  Unb.  i.  598  Let  that  *thorn-wounded 
brow  Stream  not  with  blood. 
Thorn  C^p-m),  v.  Now  rare.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  thorny,  to  furnish  with  thorns  ; 
esp.  to  protect  (a  newly  planted  quick-set  hedge  or 
the  like)  with  dead  thorn-bushes.     Also  absol* 

1483  Cat  A.  Angl.  384/1  To  Thorne,  duinare,  spinare^ 
dumere  essc  vel  fieri,  -escere.  1541  Nottingham  Rec.  III. 
382  For  thorns  and  for  thornyng  of  wylo  settes.  1579  Man. 
St.GiltSi  Durham  (Surtees)  i  Payde..for  thornynge  the 
wicke  for  saufegayrde  of  the  shepe.  1784  ROBINSON  Let.  in 
N.  fyQ.  3rd  Ser.  IV.  342/2,  [IJ  set  a  man  to  hedge  and  thorn. 
1875  BROWNING  Aristophanes'  Apol,  630  Vowel-buds  thorned 
about  with  consonants. 

2.  To  prick  with  or  as  with  a  thorn;  to  vex. 

1590  CTESS  PEMBROKE  Antonie  226  And  thousand  thou 
sand  woes  Our  heau'nly  soules  now  thorne.  Ibid.  917  This 
grief,  nay  rage, . .  thornes  me  still.  1778  Saberna  16  A 
ruffian  he  ! . .  Who  stole  a  rose,  and  thorn  d  the  heart  it  blest ! 
1811  COLERIDGE  Let.  in  J.  P.  Collier  Seven  Led.  (1856)  p.  Ivii, 
The  perplexities  with  which.  .1  have  been  thorned  and  em 
brangled.  1877  TENNYSON  Harold  i.  i.  243,  I  am  the  only 
rose  of  all  the  stock  That  never  thorn'd  him. 

1 3.  To  attach  or  pin  together  with  thorns.  06s. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  i.  iv.  Handle-crafts  140 
With  their  sundry  locks,  thorn'd  each  to  other,  Their  tender 
limbs  they  hide. 

Tho'rn-a:pple.  The  common  name  vi Datura 
Stramonium^  N.O.  Solanacese,  (see  DATURA),  a 
coarse  annual  plant  bearing  large  funnel-shaped 
white  flowers,  succeeded  by  large  four-celled  cap 
sules  covered  with  prickly  spines ;  also  the  capsule 
or  fruit  itself.  Also  formerly  called  thorny  apple. 

1578  LVTK  Dodoens  in.  Ixxxvti.  440  Fruite,  round  as  an 
apple. .,  beset  rounde  about  with  many  prickley  thornes, 
and  therefore  they  call  it  Thorne  apple.  1694  W.  SALMON 
Bate's  Dispens .  (1713)680/2  Fresh  Leaves  ofStrammonium 
bearing  Thorn  Apples.  1846  LINDLEY  Veg.  Kingd,  619  The 
Thorn-apple  . .  is  a  violent  narcotic  when  taken  internally. 
1898  AllbutCs  Syst.  Med.  V.  415  Crenation  of  the  red- 
corpuscles,  giving  rise  to  the  so-called  mulberry  and  thorn- 
apple  forms. 

Thoruback  (finback).  Forms  :  see  THORN 
sb.  and  BACK  j<M  ;  also  5  -fcagge,  7  -bage,  -bagg. 

1,  The  common  ray  or  skate  (A'aia  davatd)  of 
British  seas,  used  as  food,  distinguished  by  having 
several  rows  of  short  sharp  spines  arranged  along 
the  back  and  tail.  Also  called  f  thorny-back  (obs.). 

c  1300  Havelok  759  De  Butte,  he  schulle,  be  Jwrnebake. 
Ibid,  8_u.  1391  Earl  Derby's  Exp.  (Camden)  155  Pro  vi 
thornebakko,  iiijd.  c  1440  Am.  Cookery  in  Houtt'h.  Qrd.  \ 


d  790)  469  A  codlynge  or  whitynge,  or  thornbagge,  or  hadok. 
1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  16  M  y  cape  cloake  .  .  oner-spread. 
ing  my  backc  like  a  thorne-backe.  1605  Shuttleivorths* 
Ace.  (Che  t  ham  Soc.)  170  One  thornbage  and  fyve  llokes  vjd. 
'6.53  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto*  $  Trav.  xxiv.  (1663)  89  We  saw 
Fishes  in  the  Shape  of  Thpi  nbncks,  that  were  four  fathoms 
about,  and  bad  a  Muzzle  like  an  Ox.  1859  y^rreU's  Brit. 
Fishes  II.  582  The  Thorn  back  and  its  female  the  Maid. 
1861  HULME  tr.  Moquin-Tandon  \\.  in.  i.  106  The  Thorn- 
back  .  .,  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  of  a  brown 
colour,  spotted  with  white  and  black.  The  body  attains  a 
length  of  twelve  feet. 

b.  As  the  name  of  other  species  of  ray  :  seequots. 

1731  MEDLEY  KolberisCape  G.  Uope  II.  202  The  Cape 
Thornback  is  a  broad  flat  fish  from  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
to  an  inch  thick.     1898  MORRIS  Austral  Eng.^  Thornback, 
Name  for  one  of  the  Stingrays,  Raia  U'uiprieri,  Richards. 
to.  jig.  Opprobriously  applied  to  a  person. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  (1871)  iui  To  be  held  a  flat 
thornback,  or  sharp  pricking  dog-fish  to  the  public  weal. 

2.  a.  Short  for  thornback  crab  :  see  4. 

1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 
b.  Provincial  name  of  the  stickleback. 

1859  Yarretl's  Brit.  Fishes  (ed.  3)  II.  75  Rough-tailed 
Stickleback.  Pinkeen  .  .  Thornb.ick.  c  1904  E.  SMITH  (MS.) 
Warwick.  Gloss.  (E.D.D.),  Thorn-back,  a  small  fish  with  a 
strong  back  fin.  It  abounds  in  the  Avon,  but  it  is  not  the 
stickleback. 

f3.  An  oltl  maid,  slang.  Obs. 

The  female  young  of  the  thornback  is  called  maid  (MAID 
sb,\  7),  and  maiden-skate  (.S'c.). 

1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  \.  iv,  Whether  when  they  were 
Maids,  or  Thornbacks,  in  tlicir  Prime,  or  at  their  last  Prayers. 
1709  Brit.  Apollo  II.  No.  70.  2/2  Meeting  with  three 
Thornbacks..,  1  treated  them.  1898  Daily  Sews  14  Mar. 
4/7  After  25,  young  ladies  were  called  '  thorn-backs  '  by  the 
much  marrying  Puritans  of  New  England. 

4.  at  t  ribn  as  thornback  crab,  a  species  of  spider- 
crab  or  sea-spider,  Jl/ata  sqninado,  called  also  in 
U.S.  king-crab  ;  f  thornback  dog,  a  kind  of  dog 
fish  or  shark  of  the  genus  Gateus  ;  thornback 
ray  =  sense  i  ;  thornback  skate  (see  quot.). 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  n.  v.  §  3.  132  Thornback  Dog, 
[margin]  Gale  its  spinax.  i86a  COUCH  Brit.  Fishes  I.  99 
Thornback  Ray,  Ray-maid..  .This  is  one  of  the  commonest 
of  the  Rays,  and  the  most  valued.  1875  Melbourne  Spec 
tator  28  Aug.  201/3  A  thornback  skate  \Raia  rostrata\.t 
weighing  109  Ibs.,  has  been  caught..  at  North  Arm. 

Hence  t  Tho'rnbackly  a.  Obs.y  of  the  nature  of 
a  thornback  :  cf.  i  c  above. 

r  1605  TrytillChev.  v.  ii.  in  Bullen  Old  PL  (1884)  III.  350 
The  Thornbackly  slave  1 

Tho'rn-bush.  Any  bush  that  bears  thorns; 
e.  g.  a  hawthorn,  a  bramble.  Also  attrib. 

c  1330  R.  LRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)9  A  suynhird  smote  he  to 
dede  vnder  a  thorn  busk.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  384/1  A 
Thorne  buske,  spinctum.  1535  COVERDALE  jvag,  ix.  15 
Then  sayde  all  the  trees  vnto  the  thorne  buszshe  :  Come 
thou,  and  bekyngeouervs,  i59oSHAKS.  Mids.N.  v.  1.263, 
I,  the  man  in  the  Moone  ;  this  thorne  bush,  my  thorne  bush  ; 
and  this  dog,  my  dog.  1896  BADEN-POWELL  Matabcle  Cam 
paign  xi,  I  lay  up  during  the  heat  of  the  day  with  a  water 
proof  sheet  spread  over  a  thorn-bush  as  a  shelter  from  the 
sun.  1902  Westm.  Gaz.  3  Nov.  3/1  Crossing  this  thick 
thorn-bush  country  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  a  numer 
ous  army  elated  by  recent  success. 

A  crown  or  fillet  of  thorns  : 


chiefly  in  reference  to  that  placed  in  mockery  on  the 
head  of  Christ  (Matt,  xxvii.  29,  etc.). 

?c  1400  Warres  of  Jcwes  (Laud  MS.  22)  in  Warton  Hist. 
Eng.  Poetry  (1840)  II.  106  A  strange  thorn  crown  was 
thraste  on  his  hed.  1859  LD.  LVTTON  Wanderer  Xed.  2)  420 
The  thorn-crown  hath  blossom'd  on  my  brow.  iopa  Lindsey 
Star  12  July  2/2  He  wore  the  thorn-crown  on  His  brow. 

So  Tho'rn-crowned  a.,  crowned  with  thorns, 
wearing  a  crown  of  thorns. 

1609  J.  DAViES//<7/y  Roode  Gj,  We  learne..  by  his  Thorne- 
crowned  head,  How  to  adorne  vs.  179*  R.  CUMBERLAND 
Calvary  (1803)  II.  101  His  thorn-crown'd  head  upon  his 
breast  reclin'd.  1903  Month  Aug.  127  The  thorn-crowned 
figure  of  the  Redeemer. 

Thorne,  variant  of  THARN  v.  Obs.,  to  lack. 

Thorned  (Jyind),  a.  [f.  THORN  sb.  +  -ED  2.]  a. 
Having  or  provided  with  thorns,  b.  Overgrown 
with  thorn-bushes. 

1893  CHR.  ROSSETTI  Songs  for  Strangers^  etc.,  Poems 
(1904)  123/2  Our  crooked  ground,  our  thorned  and  thistled 
plot.  1895  Pop.  Set,  Monthly  Feb.  499  The  thorned  plants 
lhat  inhabit  tnem,  1903  Daily  Chron.  21  Mar.  8/4  Long 
trails  of  thorned  rose  stems. 

fTho-rnel.  Obs.  rare-1.  [Corruption  of  dial. 
German  damdel  =  darrling,  f.  darr-en  to  dry, 
parch,  roast.]  Silver  or  copper  ore  which  remains 
unreduced  in  smelting. 

1683  PETTUS  FUta  Min.  i.  xxviii.  §9.  75  Let  the  Silver  be 
dry,  and  when  the  Thornels  (if  there  be  any)  and  the  Silver 
hath  taken  hold  on  the  Ashes,  they  must  be  beaten  down 
with  a  Hammer,  [bid.  ii.  125  Thomels,.  .a  term  of  Art,  for 
that  which  remains  of  the  roasted  Oar,  unmelted. 

Thome  11  Q^m&),  a.  06s*  exc.  dial.  Forms: 
I  1S-,  J»yrnen,  2  J>ernen;  2-4)>ornen,  4  (9  dial.") 
thornen,  9  dial,  tharnin.  [In  OE.  f>yrntn  — 
OHG.  dumtn,  Goth./awrM^Vu,  :—  OTeut.  */«>•«- 
tnoz,  f.  *p  urn-us  THORN  :  see  -EN  suffix  4.  ME. 
fomen  (without  umlaut)  was  assimilated  to  the  sb.; 
so  Ger.  dortun.]  Of  thorns  or  thorn  ;  thorny. 

^897  K.  /ELI-RKD  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxxvi.  260  He  jefla- 
fode  3xt  him  mon  sette  dyrnenne  beaj  on  &ct  heafod. 
<  1000  ^LFRIC  Horn.  II.  252  His  cenipan..mid  J>yrnenum 
helme  his  heafod  befengon.  c  1160  Hatton  Gnsp,  Mark  xv. 
17  J'a  cempen..him  on  setten  t>ernene  helm  awundenc. 


c  1175  Lamb.  Hoin.  121  Mid  ^ornene  crune  his  heaued  we.-, 
icruned.    c  1400   Trevisa's  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  427  He  feng 

!  a  party  of  be  holy  cro^se,  and  soin  of  be  crowne  of  J>orne 
\MSS,  a,-y,  (jornene crowne;  £,bomencoroun].  1859 HUGHES 
Scour.  Wh.  Horse  iv,  The  tharnin  tree.. As  is  called  King 
Alferd's  tharn.  1863  UAKNts  Poems  in.  29, 1  pass'd  the  maid 
avore  the  spring,  An'  shepherd  by  the  thornen  tree. 

ThO'ra-he  dge.  A  hedge  of  thorny  shrubs  ; 
spec,  a  hedge  composed  of  hawthorn  *  sets  *.  Hence 
Tlio-m-lie  dged  a.,  furnished  with  or  enclosed  by 
a  thorn-hedge. 

1560  DIBLK  (Genev.)  Micah  \\\.  4  The  mo.st  righteous  of 
them  is  sharper  then  a  thorne  hedge,  a  1731  T.  Bos  ION 
Crook  in  Lot  11805)  33  It  is  like  a  thorn  hedge,  .in  the  way 
which  that  bias  inclines  him  to.  1854  Zoologist  XII.  4286, 
I  discovered  in  a  thorn-hedge  the  first  ne^t  that  I  had  seen 

1  that  year.  1892  A.  M.  CLERKK  Fam*  .Stud.  Homer  \\\.  73 
Odysseus,  .approached  the  thorn-hedged  enclosure. 

Thomily  ;b^-.inili),  adv.  [f.  as  next  +  -LY  -.] 
In  a  thorny  manner  ;  so  as  to  be  thorny. 

1887  liLACKMOKE  Spriiighaven  xvi,  Thornily  crested  with 
good  stout  furze. 

Thorniness  (Canines),  [f.  THORNY  +  -NKSS.] 
Thorny  quality  or  condition,  prickliness;  fig. 
acerbity  of  manner,  roughness,  ru^gedness. 

1674  R.  GODFREY  /;//.  tr  Ah.  Physic  87  The  Thornyness, 
or  bad  Character  imprinted  on  the  stomach,,  .might  be 
obliterated.  1721  UAILKV,  Spinosity^  thorniness,  difficulty. 
1868  A.  R.  WALLACK  Malay  Archip.  158  The  most  character 
istic  feature  of  the  jungle  was  its  thorniness.  1895  Current 
Hist.  (Buffalo,  N.  Y.)  V.  755  The  historian's  rude  sallies  and 
general  thorniness.  1906  Athenaeum  7  July  5,- j  The  thor:.i- 
i  ness  of  metre  which  this  pout  shares  with  Browning. 

t  ThO'mish,  a.  Obs,  raic.  [f.  THOIIN  sb.  + 
i  -ISH1.]  Thorny,  prickly. 

1426  LYUG.  De  Gnil.  Pilgr.  11234  Me  thouthe  I  sawh  a 
florkyd  wcye  Party-jig  at  an  heg  on  twcym-,  'Ihykke  and 
thornyssh  in  certeyne.  1577  I-'KAMI-TON  Joyful  +\'cws  n. 
(1596)  79  The  fruite  of  a  tree  very  great,  alter  the  nianur  uf 
Thornish  Chestnuts. 

Thoruless  OvunlOs),  a.  [f.  THORX  sb.  + 
-LESS.]  Having  no  thorns ;  free  from  thorns ; 
without  a  thorn. 

1776  \Vmu.KiNG  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  II.  461  \_Mespiltts 
germanica]  '1  hornless  :  leaves  spear-shaped,  cottony  under 
neath  :  flowers  solitary,  sitting.  1803  VISCT.  SIRANGFOKD 
Poems  of  Camoens.  To  Arig-/tt  1.1810)  66,  I, .Have  never  yet 
been  one  of  those  Whose  love  has  prov'd  a  thornless  rose  ! 
1825  H.  ALFORD  in  Life  17  Perennial  and  thornless  flowers 
bloom  only  in  the  Paradise  above. 

Hence  Tho'rnlessuess. 

1857  LIVINGSTONE  Trai'.  xviii.  ^45  The  thoriilessneasof  the 
j  vegetation  is  especially  noticeable. 

Thorulet  (J^unlet).  [f.  THORN  sb.  +  -LET.] 
a.  A  diminutive  thorn-bush,  b.  A  minute  thorn. 

1865  E.   BURRITT  tt'alk  Lands  End  xil.  419  The  Rifle 
Corps  fired  a  volley  over  the  consecrated  thomlet.      1882 
\    SLAUEN  in  yrnl.Linn,  Si>c.  XV 1. 201  The  spinelets.  .appear 
i     like  well-developed  thornlets. 

Thornpole,  -pool,  var.  thoHpoll^  THIELEI'OLL. 
ThO'rn-tree.  A  tree  having  or  bearing  thorns ; 
in  Great  Britain,  usually  a  hawthorn  tree. 

1483  Catk.  Angl,  384/1  A  Thorne  tree,  wcjr/w/a,  ramfinus. 

1850  R.  G.  GUMMING  Hunter  s  Life  S.  Afr.  (1902)  60/1  A 

clump  of  tangled  thorn-trees.     1856  STANLEY  Sinai  ty  Pal. 

i    x.  363  The '  Nabk  ',  or  thorn-tree, . .  here  breaks  out  along  the 

i     hill-sides  in  thick  jungles.    1895  Atlantic  Monthly  July  61 

:     The  thorn-tree  before  me  was  perhaps  fifteen  feet  high. 

b.  attrib.  Thorn-tree  fly,  a  March  trout-fly,  a 
thorn-fly  or  HAWTHOUN-FLY,  q.  v. 

1676  COTTON  Walton's  Angler  n.  vii.  (iSSi)  285  There  is 

'    also  for  this  month  [March],  a  fly,  called  the  Thorn-tree  fly  ; 

!    the  dubbing  is. .black,  mixed  with  eight  or  ten  hairs  of 

i     Isabella-coloured  mohair.      1787  BKST  Angling  99  March. 

The   Thorn   or   Hawthorn   Tree   fly.      1909   Westm.   Gas. 

4  May  2/3  Scant  thorn-tree  shade  where  white  sheep  flock. 

Thorny  (fr-mi),  a.  \QE.J>onii&t  f.  THOBN  sb. 
+  -i%,  -Y.  Cf.  MHG.  domic.] 

1.  Abounding  in,  characterized  by,  or  consisting 
of  thorns  or  spines ;  spiny,  prickly. 

a  xo»3  WULFSTAN  How.  xlviii.  (Napier)  246  xehega  bine 
earan  mid  bornigum  he^e.  a  t*t$Ancr.K,  134  Heomakie3 
frommard  hore  nest — soliu  wi3uten,&  borni  wiSinnen.  1398 
TREVISA  Karth,  De  P.  R.  xvm.  xix.  (Bodl.  MS.),  pe  Cameles 
mete  is  J>orny  and  harde.  1456  Coventry  Leet  Bk.  291 
Weryng  be  Thorny  crowne  yn  worship  of  Jhesu.  1596 
SHAKS.  Taut.  S/tr.  Ind.  ii.  50  Daphne  roming  through  a 
thornie  wood.  1697  DRYDEN  riff.  Georg.  MI.  490  On  Shrubs 
they  browze,  and.. thorny  Brambles  crop.  1850  TENNYSON 
/«  Jl/e>tt.  Ixix.  6,  I  found  a  wood  with  thorny  boughs. 

b.  Of  an  animal  (or  a  part  of  one) :  Having 
thorn-like  organs  or  appendages;  spiny.  See  also  4. 

cijn  PETIVER  Gazophyl.  vi.  U,  Sea  Porcupine..  .This 
thorny  Fish  is  a  sort  of  Sea  Hedge-hog.  1743  ZOLLMAN  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XLII.  463  Those  Caterpillars  which,  from  the 
Figure  and  the  Stiffness  of  their  Hairs,  have  been  called  the 
Thorny  ones.  1756  AMORV  BuncU  (1825)  I.  250  The  perch 
[withj  the  thorny  fins  on  its  back, 

2.  Abounding  in  thorn-bearing  or  prickly  plants ; 
overgrown  with  thorns  or  brambles.     AlsoySj^. 

Thorny  ground^  fig.  after  the  parable  of  the  sower,  Matt. 
xiii.  7,  etc.  Often  attrib. 

r  1000  /ELKKIC  Horn.  I.  342  Se  yrftling  lufao  SoM  aecer,  ?e 
xfter  fiornum..wacstmas  a^ifd,  swiAor  J>onne  he  lufige  ftone 
Ac  dornij  n«s,  ne  waestmbaere  ne  bi3.  c  1315  Metr.  Hom. 
52  This  gat  es  stany  and  thornye.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  viii. 
19  (Harl.  MS.)  pc  wey  toward  >e  Cite  was  stony,  borny,  and 
scroggy.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  v.  iv.  67  The  thornie 
Wood,  Which..  Must  by  the  Roots  be  hew'ne  vp  yet  ere 
Niaht.  1657  J.  WATTS  Dipper  Sprinkled  q^  1  was  a  High 
way  side  Hearer,  a  Thorny-ground  Auditor.  1735  SOMEK- 
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VILLE  Chace  i.  259  He.. in  the  thorny  Brake  Torn  and  em 
barrass 'd  bleeds.  1799  MARY  TITHERISGTON  Diary  in  Life 
13,  I  am  but  too  much  a  thorny-ground  hearer.  1863  W.  C. 
BALDWIN  Afr.  Hunting  v'\.  150  There  are  lots  of  game  here, 
and  a  nice  thorny  country. 

3.  fig.  a.  Pricking  or  piercing  to  the  mind ;  full 
of  points  painful  or  wounding  to  the  feelings  ;  pain 
ful,  distressing;  harassing,  vexatious,  irritating. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xvit.  36  All  be  thorny  &  be  lairy 
besynes  of  bis  warld.  a  1586  SIDNEV  Arcadia  m.  (R.),  It 
was  easily  seen  it  was  a  very  thorny  abode  he  made  there, 
1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  u.  vii.  94  The  thorny  point  Of  bare 
distresse,  hath  tane  from  me  the  shew  Of  smooth  ciuility. 
1728  YOUNG  Love  l-'aine  v.  252  Thorny  care,  and  rank  and 
stinging  hate.  1868  LYNCH  Rivulet  CXL.  vi,  That  thorny 
cares  may  yield  sweet  fruits. 

b.  Full  of  points  of  contention  or  difficulty ; 
difficult  to  handle  ;  delicate,  ticklish. 

1653  tr.  Hales'  Dissert,  de  Pace  x.  48  In  these  so  subtil  and 
thorny  explications,  if  they,  .chance  to  erre,  shall  they  pre 
sently  be  termed  the  enemies  of  God  and  Christ?  1675 
TRAHERNE  Chr.  Ethics  25  Prudence  is  that  knowledge,  by 
which  we  guide  our  selves  in  thorny  and  uncertain  affairs. 
1793  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  133  This  American  is  an  ugly 
and  thorny  affair.  1831  SCOTT  Jrnl.  13  Mar..  I  have  finally 
arranged  a  thorny  transaction.  1907  Athenxum  25  May 
638/1  Several  of  the  thorniest  questions  which  have  per 
plexed  both  ancient  and  modern  logicians. 

4.  a.  In  the  names  of  species  or  varieties  of  plants, 
animals,  or  shells,  characterized  by  having  thorns  or 
spines  :  prickly,  spiny;  as  thorny  acacia^  asparagus , 
darn,  germander,  lobster,  rest-harrow. 

Also  thorny  apple  =  THORN-APPLE;  thorny  broom, (a) 
the  petty  whin,  Genista  anglica,  (b)  the  common  whin,  furze, 
or  gorse ;  thorny  oyster  ~  thorn-oyster  (THORN  st>.  8) ; 
thorny  palm,  the  prickly  palm  of  the  W.  Indies,  Bactrio 
Pluunerana;  thorny  trefoil,  a  thorny  shrub  of  the 
Mediterranean  region,  Fagonia  Cretica\  thorny  •wood 
cock,  a  shell  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  Murex  tcindspina,  with 
long  thin  closely-set  spines.  (See  also  5  b.) 

1834  PHINGLE  Afr.  Sk.  vii.  239  An  open  grassy  meadow 
.  .bordered  by  willow  trees  and  groves  of  the  "thorny  acacia 
[A.  horrida,  Dornboom].  1578  LVTE  Dodoens  111.  Ixxxvii. 
441  The  Names.  .*Thornie  apples,  Prickle  apples,  and 
Stramonia.  1832  I* eg.  Subst.  Food  Man  187  The  *thorny 
asparagus,., beset  with  sharp  spines.  tyo/jGwtARDtf/frAsu 
in.  xviii.  1140  This  *thorney  Broome  is  taken  for  Theo- 
phrastus  bis  Scorpius,  which  Gaza  nameth  Nepa.  1822 
Hortus  Anglicus  II.  81  T\eucriuni\  Spinoswn,  *Thorny 
Germander.  1833  Etuyel.  Brit,  (ed,  7)  VII.  502/1  The 
PaHmtrus  vulgar ist  or  *  thorny  lobster,  sometimes  also 
termed  cray-fish.  1666  J.  DA  VIES  Hut.  Caribby  Isles  35 
The  Prickly  or  *Thorny-Palm,  having  that  name  from  the 
prickliness  of  it.  1822  Hortus  Anglieus  II.  233  O['ttinis\ 
Spinosa.  *Thorny  Rest  Harrow.  1760  LEE  Introd.  Bot. 
App.  353/1  *Thorny  Trefoil,  of  Candia,  Fagonia.  1842 
Penny  Cycl.  XXII.  55/1  Alurex  Tribulus  (Common  *Thorny 
Woodcock). 

b.  In  other  collocations,  as  f  thorny  marrow, 
the  spinal  marrow. 

1662  J.  CHANDLER  ISan  Helnwnt's  Oriat.  195  It  is  made 
motive  in  the  thorny  marrow  or  Spina  Medullse. 

5.  Comb,   as  thorny-edged^   -pointed,    -pricking, 
-thin,  -twining  adjs. 

1594  KVD  Cornelia  n.  269  Whose loftie  Towers  (like  thorny- 
pointed  speares).  1596  Edw.  ///,  i.  i,  Feruent  desire,  . .  Is 
fai re  more  thornie  pricking  than  this  blade.-  1705  PETIVER 
in  Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  1952  The  Thorny-edged  Carolina 
Crab.  1735  SOMERVILLE  C/tace  IL  166  The  thorny-twining 
Hedge.  1885  HKL.  G.  CONE  in  Atlantic  Monthly  Apr.  451 
What  lifeless  laughter,  crackling  thorny-thin  ? 

b.  Special  Combs. :  thorny-back,  (a)  the 
ihornback ;  (b}  the  stickleback ;  (c)  the  river 
perch ;  thorny-ribs  (see  quot.) ;  thorny-shell,  a 
univalve  mollusc,  Valuta  spinosa. 

1810  P.  NEILL  List  Fishes  28  (Jam.)  *Thorny-back  (Raia. 
clavata}.  1869  Chafers  Tyneside  Aim.  13  (E.D.D.)  Here 
may  be  fund  the  thorney-back,  the  Poheed  an'  Tommy 
Lc<ljor.  £1711  PETIVER  Gazophyl,  vui.  Ixxviii,  Limington 
*Thorney-ribs...A  sort  of  Fossil  Murex.  1713  PETIVER 
Aquat.  Anhn.  Amboinx  Tab.  iii,  Valuta  spinasa.  .River 
*T  homey-shell. 

Thoro,  obs.  form  of  THOROUGH. 

Thoro-  (Jx>»T0),  combining  form  of  THORIUM,  in 
names  of  compound  salts,  minerals,  etc.  e.g. 
Thorog-trmmite  Min.  [G  UMMITB  :  see  quot. 
1889],  a  hydrated  thorosilicate  of  uranium ;  Thoro- 
si  licate  Chem.t  a  silicate  in  which  part  of  the 
silicon  is  replaced  by  thorium, 

1889  Anter,  Jml.Sc.  %  Art  XXXVIII.  481  We  name 
this  mineral  thoro-gummitet  because  it  is  a  gummite  in 
which  the  water  has  been  replaced  by  the  thorite  molecule. 
Ibid.  480  It  seems  better  to  regard  the  mineral  as  a  hydrated 
thorp-silicate  of  uranium,  rather  than  as  a  urano-sihcate  of 
thorium.  1909  Cent.  Diet.  Supp.^  Thorogummite  ..  like 
other  native  compounds  of  thorium  and  uranium,  has  marked 
radio-active  properties. 

Thorough  (Jw'nC,  )>0T9),  prep,  and  adv.  Chiefly 
archaic  or  Obs.  Forms  :  see  below.  [A  disyllabic 
development  of  OE.  }wht  THROUGH,  when  fully  j 
stressed,  which  appeared  already  in  later  OE.  as  j 
J>umh  (cf.OHG.  dtiruh,  duraht  durih,  OS.  tAuru), 
and  has  regularly  become  thorough  in  mod.Eng., 
as  burh  became  buruh,  borough,  furh  furrow, 
borh  borrow,  sorh  sorrow,  niearh  marrow.  Thorough 
is  thus  the  direct  representative  of  the  full-stressed 
OE.  furh ;  and  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  furh 
was  chiefly  a  preposition,  and  thus  usually  pro 
clitic  and  stressless,  that  it  is  now,  in  this  use, 
represented  by  through  (unstressed  br«,  new-stressed 


j>r«\  The  stressed  form  was  naturally  used  when 
]>iu-h  was  a  separate  word,  i.  e.  an  adv.,  adj.,  or  sb., 
or  the  stressed  part  of  a  compound,  as  in  tho'roitgh- 
Jare  ;  and,  as  prepositions  were  sometimes  emphatic 
and  stressed,  the  }uruht  thorough  form  remained 
also  as  a  prep,  beside  the  unstressed  J>ftrh,  pur, 
frith  tj>r£,  etc. ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  new-stressed 
form  through  ()>r«)  of  the  prep,  has  in  more  recent 
times  been  taken  also  by  the  adv.,  while  thorough 
remains  in  both  as  an  archaic  form,  and  as  that  of 
the  derived  adj.  and  sb.  In  the  adverb  its  function 
is  largely  taken  over  by  its  derivative  thoroughly. 
_  As  both  thorough  and  through  are  existing  words,  distinct 
in  spelling  and  still  more  in  pronunciation,  it  seems  best  to 
make  two  articles,  placing  under  THROUGH  the  various 
monosyllabic  forms,  including  the  obsolete  J>urht  thurgh^ 
J>itr}>i  }>urth)  and  the  now  dialectal  t/tntjfc  and  treating 
under  THOROUGH  the  less  numerous  disyllabic  variants. 
This  entails  some  duplication  of  the  definition,  but  appears 
preferable  to  treating  thorough  merely  as  a  variant  of 
through.  It  must  be  remembered  however  that  both/rw/f, 
through,  and  ^urufi,  thorough,  developed  by  insensible 
gradations  out  of  fiurh^  thurgh,  and  that  therefore  the 
a-forms  under  THROUGH  belong,  down  to  1300  and  1400,  really 
as  much  to  the  history  of  thorough.} 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

a.  1-3  puruh,  3  pureh,  puregh,   3-5  poru}, 
4  poruh,  poruhe,  poro;,  porogh,  thorogh,  4-5 
porou} ,  thor  113 , 4-6  thorugh,  5  thoruh,  thorowh, 
-owgh,  -ughe,  -oughe,  5-  thorough  (8-  thoro'). 
&  3~4  J>uru,  J>oru,  4  thoru,  porou,  4-5  thoro, 
thorou,  J?orow(e,  4-6  thorowe,  4-8  (9  in  comb.) 
thorow,  (5  thurow,   thurrowe,  5-6  dorow,  6 
thurrou(ly),  thorro,  6-7  thorrow) ;  -y.  3~4]?orw, 
4  )?urw,  Jjourw,  thorw,  4-5  Jx>rwe ;  4  poruth 
(in  poruthlike,  THOROUGHLY). 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  Ixv.  1 1  We  buruh  fyr  faraft,  and  J?uruh 
floda  brym.  c  izoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  109  O5er  kinnes 
neddie  . .  crieped  nedlinge  bureh  nerewe  hole.  Ibid.  33 
puregh  [see  B.  I.  6J.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8513  poru 
gocles  wille.  .11300  Cursor  Af.  151  How  crist  com  thoro 
\v*rr.  borow,  thoru,  bourse]  propheci.  13. .  Ibid.  20698 
(B.  M.Add.  AIS.)  porwe  [f.rr.thoru,  ^orou,  pour^e]  ^etoun. 
1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  ix.  151  pus  bourw  cursed  caym  cam  care 
vppon  crthe.  Ibid.  xiv.  300  porw  be  pas  of  altoun  Pouerte 
niy^te  passe  with-oute  peril  of  robbynge.  c  1380  porou} 
[see  B.  I.  i  b].  r;  1430  Hymns  Virg.  123  Longeus  hym 
stonge  dorow  ^e  syde.  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  i.  i.  7  Weelny^ 
thorua  al  the  chapiter.  1456  Thurrowe  [see  B.  I.  6].  14671 
1482  Thorow  [see  B.  II.  3].  1474  Thorough  [see  B.  11.4], 
1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  ^ sop  \.  xiv,  Deceyued  thoroughe 
fals  counceylle.  1485  —  Chas.  Gt.  \.  \\.  v,  30  Thorugh  hys 
empyre.  1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  40  Browte..to 
the  tower  thorrow  Smythfelde  and  in  at  Newgat,  rydynge 
soo  thorrow  Chepe-syde.  Ibid.  56  Prechyng  thorro  alle 
Vnglonde  agayne  the  sacrament  of  the  auter.  1590  SHAKS. 
Mids.  N.  \\,  L  3  Over  hill,  over  dale,  Thorough  \folios 
Through]  bush,  thorough  brier.  1672,  a  1713  Thorow  [see 
B.  II.  ij.  1725  S.  SEWALL  Diary  17  Mar.,  Much  Water 
passes  thorow  the  three  Spaces  left  for  that  purpose.  1850, 
1893  Thorough  [see  B.  I.  i,  2]. 

B.  Signification. 

I.  prep.  (Still  in  poetic  or  archaic  use.1 
1.  From  side  to  side  or  end  to  end  of;  =  THROUGH 
prep.  i.  arch. 

c  1000,  c  1200  [see  A.].  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  4277  pe  erl 
. .  mid  is  launce  horu  be  ^rote  smot  on.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
7809  Thoru  his  licam  mi  suerd  i  draif.  1377  [see  A.],  c  1450 
AlE.  Med.  Bk.  (Heinrich)  204  Let  hyt  renne  borow  a  fay  re 
clob.  a  1540  BARNES  Wks.  (1573)  212/2  You  ryde  thorowe 
streetes,  and  townes.  1684  R.  WALLER  Nat.  Exper.  121  An 
hole  thorough  the  bottom  of  the  Vessel.  171*  tr.  Pomet's 
Hist.  Drugs  I.  149  Such  as  will  pass  thorow  an  Iron  Ring. 
1850  BLACKIE  &schylits  I.  191  Thorough  my  heart,  Thorough 
my  liver,  Keen  as  the  cold  ice  Shot  through  the  river. 

b.  Of  transmission  of  light  or  sight.  Obs.  or  arch. 
c  1380  WVCLIF  Senn.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  142  As  be  sunne  comet? 

porous  be  glas.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nichotay's  Voy. 
IL  iii.  33,  I  saw  these  bathes  thorow  a  great  hole,  a  1636 
LYNDE  Case  for  Sped.  (1638)  45  You  begin  to  looke  asquint 
thorow  your  Spectacles  at  the  reformed  Churches.  1705 
STANHOPE  Paraphr.  II.  595  The  Truth  never  shines  so 
bright,  as  when  the  Oppositions,  that  strive  to  darken  it, 
are  plainly  seen  thorow. 

fc.  In  reference  to  the  passage  of  the  voice 
through  the  throat,  etc. :    =  THKOUGH  prep,  i  d. 
1668  [see  THROUGH  B.  I.  i  d]. 

f  d.  Of  passage  between  the  individual  things  of 
a  group ;  =  THROUGH  prep,  i  e.  Obs. 

1535  FISHER  Wks.  (1876)  365  Hemust..creepe  thorowe  the 
thicke  bushes.  1684  BUNYAN  Pilgr.  n.  39  The  man  that 
cut  bis  way  thorough  his  Enemies. 

t  e.  In  phrase  thorough  one's  hands  =  THROUGH 
prep,  i  f.  Obs. 

1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc s  Trav.  19  The  Jewes.  .are 
such  cheates,  they  sophisticate  all  that  comes  thorough 
their  hands.  1710  PRIUEAUX  Orig.  Tithes  v.  268  Lawyers, 
whose  hands  it  passed  thorough. 

f£  In  various  fig.  applications:  see  THROUGH 
prep,  i  g.  Obs. 

".543  lsee  THICK  AND  THIN  A.  ij.  1581  PETTIE  Gitazzos 
(.'«'•  Conv.  u.  (1586)  58  b,  Those  of  Piemount,  who  with 
the  shrilnesse  of  their  wordes  goe  thorow  ones  tares.  1619 
HIERON  Wks.  II.  16  Good  points  of  doctrine  runne  thorow 
vs  as  thorow  a  pipe.  1680  BURNET  Rochester  (1692)  177 
Which  the  strength  of  his  Mind  would  soon  break  thorough. 

t  g.   Thorough  mid  thorough  —  THROUGH  prep. 
i  h.  Obs. 
13. .  Cursor  M»  24381  (Fairf.)  A  wiuordc  bulde  stikc  uuci  - 


thwert  porou  and  borou  \Gott.  Toru  and  thoru]  bine 
awen  hert.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonncs  of  Aymon  L  56  He 
shoued  hym  thorughe  and  thorughe  his  body. 

2.  Along  (to   any   distance)    witiiin.      Without 
implication  of  traversing  from  end  to  end.  arch. 

f  1050,  etc.  [see  THROUGH  B.  I.  2].     ^1430  Cliev.  Assigne 

?5  He  wente  J>oro\v  a  foreste  fowre  longe  myle.     1646  SIR  T. 
IHOWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  XVL  257  The  Picture  of  S*  Christo 
pher.. with  a  staff  in  his  hand,  wading  thorow  the  water. 
1893  SYMONDS  in  H.  T.  Whaiton  Sappho  (1895)  60  Pinion 
on  pinion,  thorough  middle  ether  Down  from  heaven  hurried. 

3.  Over  the  whole  extent  of,  in  or  to  all  parts  of; 
throughout;  =  THROUGH  prep.  3.    Also  b.  some 
times  following  the  sb.  arch,  and  poet. 

ciooo  [see  THROUGH  B.  I.  3],  '.'^1366  CHAUCER  Rom. 
Rose  1366  Fyges,  and  many  a  date  tree  There  wexen.. 
Thorough  the  gardyn  in  length  and  brede.  1485  CAXTON 
Chas,  Gt,  i.  ii.  v.  30  Charles,  .sente  oueral  thorugh  hys  em- 
pyre.  1535  COVERDALE  Acts  xiv.  23  Whan  they  had  ordeyned 
them  Elders  by  eleccion  thorow  all  the  congregacions. 
01635  Bp.  CORBET  Poems  (1807)  12  Send  of  this  stuffe 
thy  territories  thorough  To  Ireland,  Wales  and  Scottish 
Eddenborough.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  18. 
343  Which  Supreme  Incorporeal  Deity,  was.  .said  to  be  All 
Things,  because  it  diffused  it  self  thorough  All.  1803 
WOKDSW.  Yarrow  Unirisited  v,  O'er  hilly  path  and  open 
Strath  We'll  wander  Scotland  thorough. 

fc.  Phrase.  Thorough  all  thing',  see  THROUGH 
prep.  3  c.    Obs. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7549  pis  noble  due  willam  him  let 
crouny  king  At  londone  amidwinter  day,  nobliche  boru  alle 
bing.  (1380  Sir  Ferutnb.  1926  Charlis,  bat  is  of  fraunce 
kyng. .  Hoteb  be  borw  alle  byng  to  leuen  pyn  errour. 

4.  From  beginning  to  end  of  a  space  of  time ;   = 
THROUGH //•£/.  4.     Also  following  the  sb. 

a  1000,  etc.  [see  THROUGH  B.  I.  4].  1535  COVERDALE  /'s 
Ixxvii.  14  All  the  night  thorow  with  a  light  of  fyre.  1608 
DOD  &  CLEAVER  £.vflf>s.  Prov.  ix-x.  7  Thorow  the  whole 
yeere.  1896  A.  E.  HOUSMAN  Shropshire  Lad  xvii,  Twice 
a  week  the  winter  thorough  [rime  sorrow]  Here  stood  I. 

-f5.  From  beginning  to  end  of  a  process,  action, 
writing,  etc.,  esp.  to  the  very  end  of;  *=  THROUGH 
prep.  5,  5  c.  Obs. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  \.  i.  7  Weelnyj  thoru}  al  the  chapiter, 
Poul  meeneth[etc.].  1628  WITHER  Brit.  Retnemb.  243  At  the 
last  God  brought  me  thorow  all  My  doubts  and  feares.  1632 
SANDKRSON  Serm.  61,  I  foresaw  we  should  not  haue  time  to 
goe  thorow  all  that  was  intended. 

6.  Indicating  intermediation,  means,  agency,  in 
strumentality  ;  **  THROUGH  prep.  7.  arch,  or  Obs. 

a8oo-ii54[see  THROUGH  B.  I.  7).  cizoo  Trin. Coll. Horn. 
33  pe  engel-.seweS  a  whilche  wise  and  buregh  hwam  bis 
blisse  cuinen  sholde.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1395  Thoro  birth 
of  a  blisful  child.  1377  [see  A.].  1456  Coventry  Leet  Bk. 
289  The  blessyd  babe . .Thurrowe  whom  pece  &  tranquilite 
shall  take  bis  reme  on  hand.  1535  COVERDALE  Josh.  xxiv.  12 
Not  thorow  thy  swerde,  ner  thorow  thy  bo  we.  1671  FLAVEL 
Fount.  Life  xiii.  37  By  Vertue  of  the  Mediator  and  thorow 
the  Benefit  of  his  Death.  1847  EMERSON  Poems,  Sphinx^ 
Thorough  a  thousand  voices  Spoke  the  universal  dame. 

•f*  b.  Indicating  the  agent  after  a  passive  verb  ; 
=  THROUGH  prep.  7  b.  Obs. 

<*  900-6  1000  [see  THROUGH  B.  I.  7  b],  c  1290  Beket  374 
In  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  117/374  pe  churche,  .pat.  .was..a-rerd 
boruj  henri  be  obur  kingue.  a  1325  AfS,  Rawl.  B.  520 
If.  32  b.  Hit  is  icomaunded  boru  pe  King  bat  eche  man 
habbe  in  house  wepne.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PL  C.  iv.  2  porw 
bedeles  and  bailifs  brouht  by-fore  be  kynge. 

f7.  Indicating  cause,  reason,  or  motive;  — 
THROUGH  prep.  8.  Obs. 

a  IQOO-C  1460  [see  THROUGH  B.  I.  B].  1297  H.  GLOUC.  (Rolls) 
11320  pe  king  hadde  ber  to  gode  wille  poru  frerene  rede. 
c  1374  CHAUCER  Anel.  fy  Arc.  271  pe  swerde  of  sorowe  byte 
My  woofull  harte  borowe  your  creweltee.  1596  DANETT  tr. 
Comines  (1614)  236  He  ended  his  life  thorow  a  sickenes. 
1666  H.  STUBBE  Mirac.  Conform.  3  His  life  seemed  bur- 
thensome  to  him  thorough  the  violence  of  the.  .temptation. 
IL  adverb.  (Now  arch,  or  dial.} 

L  From  side  to  side,  from  surface  to  surface,  from 
end  to  end  (of  a  body  or  space );  —  THROUGH  adv.  \. 

a  looo-c  1400  [see  THROUGH  B.  II,  i].  (11300,  1330  [see 
thorough-bear,  -bore  in  THOROUGH-  ij.  c  1493  ^Pitaffe^  etc. 
in  Skeltotfs  Wks.  (1843)  II.  392  Thorow  thrylled  and  persyd 
with  payne.  1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  227  We  doe  not 
make  our  plate  so  thinne  as  to.. cut  it  quite  thorough  with 
engraving.  1672  MARVELL  Reh,  Transp.  i.  42  If  he  meet 
them  in  the  dark,  he  runs  them  thorow.  a  17*3  ELLWOHD 
Autobiog.  (1765)  184,  I  walked  it  thorow  in  a  Day.  1883 
SwiXBURNECVw/. /?*»«»</*&,  .SVwTva/  ii,One  thought  lies  close 
in  her  heart  gnawn  thorough  [rime  furrow]  With  pain. 

fb.  To  the  end  of  the  journey,  all  the  way; 
»  THROUGH  adv.  i  b.  Obs. 

1684  BUNYAN  Pilgr.  u.  73  You  should  have  begged  me  of 
him  to  have  gon  quite  thorough  with  you.  Ibid.  176  How 
be  got  thorow  to  whither  he  intended. 

2.  From  beginning  to  end  (of  a  time,  process, 
action,  work,  book)  ;  =»  THROUGH  adv.  2.  arch. 

a  1225  [see  thorough-fill  in  THOROUGH-  i].  1513  MOKE  in 
Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  777  SUhence  he  had  once  begonne, 
he  would  stoutly  go  thorowe.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com. 
Prayer^  Concern.  Service,  They  were  onely  begon,  and  neuer 
read  thorow.  1670-1  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  571 
The  Committee  of  Conventicles  have.. gone  thorow  with 
tlieir  Bill.  1748  CHEST  ERF.  Lett.  26  July,  They. .never 
consider  it  in  all  its  different  views;  and,  in  short,  never 
think  it  thorough.  1843  CARLVLI-:  Past  $•  Pr.  in.  xv.  (tr. 
Goethe),  The  Future  hides  in  it  Gladness  and  sorrow ;  We 
press  still  thorow. 

f  3.  Predicatively,  after  the  vb.  to  bet  indicating 
settlement;  -=  THROUGH  adv.  3 b.  Obs. 

1467  J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  II.  299  He  is  owtlawyd  at  Sir 
John  tastolfys  swte.. notwithstanding  he  is  thorow  with 
Sir  T.  Howys  for  Sir  John  Fastolf.  1481  Cely  Papers 
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(Camden)  88,  I  gawhe  the  exchetter  xls  for  ws  bothe  and 
so  whe  be  thorow  with  hyrn  for  aull  matters. 

4.  Qualifying  pa.  pple.  or  adj. ;  =  THROUGH  adv. 
4  a.  Ohs.  or  dial. 

Now  usually  expressed  by  THOROUGHLY,  except  when 
hyphened  to  a  pa.pple.,as  thorough-bred  \  see  THOROUGH-  i. 
In  i7-i8th  c.  also  hyphened  to  adjs. 

a  1340  Ureisun  123  in  Cott.  J/ont.  107  Mid  swube  luSere 
lasten  mi  soule  is  buruh  bunden.  1474  Coventry  Leet  Kk. 
401  pat  it  be  thorough  tannyd  and  thorowe  Coryed.  1531 
TINDALB  Ex/i.  i  John  i.  (1538)  14!),  Yet  is  it  neuer  thorow 
whole  vntyll  the  houre  of  death.  1594  PLAT  Jewell-ho.  n.  38 
When  it  is  thorough  hot.  1610  VKNSER  Via  Recta  vii.  120 
The  sweet  Grapes.. being  thorow  ripe.  i6aa  MABBE  tr.  Ale- 
man's  Guzman  tfAlf.  \.  37  When  he  [the  patient]  saw  that 
he  was  thorow  well.  1640  FULLER  Josephs  Coat,  Davitfs 
Piinishm,  (1867)  239  Thou  art  not  yet  so  thorough  worn 
with  age.  1692  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Fables  ccii.  (1714)  219  The 
Lion  himself  was  not  Thorough- Proof  against  this  Fantasti 
cal  Alarum.  170*0.  MATHER  Magn.  Chr.  m,m.(i852)  560 
They  had  thorow-good  reasons  for  doing  so.  1710  PRIHFAL'X 
Orig.  Tithes  iv.  208  A  Veteran  and  thorough  settled  Con. 
stitution  of  this  Kingdom.  1729  BUTLER  Scrnt.  Wks.  1874 
II.  82  A  thorough  honest  man  would. .have  repeated  his 
former  answer.  1x1774  GOLDSM.  Hist.  Greece  II.  112  He 
had  a  thorough  good  opinion  of  himself.  17960.  MARSHALL 
Garden,  xiv.  11813)  102  Till  the  earth  is  got  thorough  warm 
again.  1853  Miss  YONGE  Heir  of  Redclyffe  xliv,  He  is  a 
thorough  great  man, 

1 5.  Thorough  and  thorough  =  through  and 
through:  see  THROUGH  adv.  5.  Ohs. 

'470-85  MALORY  Arthur  i.  xvi.  58  With  his  swerd  he 
broched  the  hors  ..  thorow  and  thorow.  1526  TINDALF, 
John.  xix.  23  The  coote  was  with  out  seme  woven  vppon 
thorowe  and  thorowe.  1658  CLEVELAND  Rustick  Ramp. 
Wks.  (1687)  446  Richard  might  have  been  struck  thorough 
and  thorough. 

f  6.  \Vith  ellipsis  of.^w,  get^pass,  or  other  vb.  of 
motion ;  =  THROUGH  adv.  6.  Obs. 

1573  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  31  Trench  hedge  and  forrow,  that 
water  may  thorow.  1670  COTTON  Espcrnon  if.  vn.  339  We 
are  now  come  too  far.. to  return. .,  we  must  either  thorow, 
or  dye. 

Thorough  tyvi$,  J^'ra),  adj.  and  sb.  [attrib. 
use  of  prec.  adv.] 

A.  adjective. 

1.  Used  chiefly  with  sbs.  of  action  or  position, 
being  a  kind  of  elliptical  use  of  the  adv.  =  ( going, 
passing,  or  extending  through',  as  thorough  pass 
age  =  passage   through,   thorough  heat  =  heating 
through  ;  cf.  THROUGH  a.   i.  Obs.  exc.  in  special 
applications.     (See  also  THOROUGH-  in  comb.  2.) 

^1489  [see  sense  2],  11566  SIR  H.  GILBERT  in  Hakluyt 
Voy.  (1600)  III.  20  He  had  heard  a  Fisherman,  .say.  .that 
he  sayled  very  farre  towards  the  Southeast,  finding  no  end 
of  the  Sea :  whereby  he  hoped  a  thorow  passage  to  be  that 
way.  1776  G.  SEMPLE  Building  in  Water  47  Very  large 
Stones  carefully  bedded . . ,  to  guard  the  thorough  Foundation 
between  the  Piers  from.. being  displaced.  1799  G.  SMITH 
Laboratory  I.  i86Give  it  by  degrees  a  thorough  heat.  1843 
R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst,  Ciin.  Afed,  v.  62  The  bed-room,  .should 
be  well  aired,  but  without  what  is  termed  thorough  air. 
Ibid.  xxi.  251  The  patient  caught  a  fresh  cold  from  being 
exposed  to  the  thorough  air  of  our  too  well  ventilated  ward. 
1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  %  Clockm.  iot  The  holes  for  the 
train  pivots  are  termed  '  thorough  holes '. 

2.  a.  Of  an  action,  etc. :  Carried  out  through  the 
whole  of  something ;   thoroughgoing ;   fully  exe 
cuted  ;  applied  to  or  affecting  every  part  or  detail. 
Hence,  gen.  That  is  fully   what  is  expressed  by 
the  noun  ;  thoroughgoing,  complete,  perfect,  down 
right,  entire,     flu  quot.  1581,  Completely  apt  or 
suitable.     (See  also  THROUGH  a.  2.) 

Formerly  sometimes  hyphened  to  the  following  sb.,  being 
treated  as  the  adv.  in  combination  (cf.TnotiouGH-  2, THROUGH-), 

c  1489  SIR  S.  HAMF.RTON  in  Plitmpton  Corr,  (Camden)  63 
To  make  a  thorow  search  for  my  matter,  a  1500  in  C.  Trice* 
Martin  Chanc.  Proc.  15 /A  C.  (1904)  6  [To]  make  a  thurgh 
ende  with  the  said  Piers  Hpus  and  pay  hym  .xx.  marcs, 
1581  SIDNEY  Astr.fySte lla  Ivii,  He  fore  t  them  out  to  find  The, 
thorowest  words,  fit  for  woes  selfe  to  grone.  1615  LATHAM 
Falconry  (1633)  92  To  give  her  a  thorough  sco wring.  1617 
HIERON  Wks.  II.  up  To  bring  vs  to  this  thorow  and 
effectuall  vnderslanding.  1678  BUTLER  Hud.  in,  n.  850 
Those  who  laid  the  first  Foundation  Compleat  the  thorow 
Reformation.  1719  DK  FOE  Crusoe  i.  214  In  the  Morning, 
even  before  it  was  thorow  Day-light.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  lv+ 
xxv,  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world.  1780  in  Jesse 
Selivyn  fy  Contewp.  (1844)  IV.  383  Mr.  Mathews.  .pro 
posed  a  thorough  resolution . .  to  stand  by  you.  1861  BURTON 
Bk.  Hunter  102  The  thoroughest  test  of  active  scholarship. 
1893  W.  LEWIN  in  Bookman  June  85/2  His  knowledge  of 
Knglish  literature  is  extensive  and  thorough. 

b.  Ufa  person  in  reference  to  his  action  or  quality. 

1655  GURNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  verse  ij-viii.  §4(1669)  144/1 
The  soul  effectually  brought  out  of  the  k>ve  of  sin  as  sin,  will 
never  be  thorow-fnends  with  it  again,  a  1700  DRYDEN  (J.)t  A 
thorough  translator  must  be  a  thorough  poet.  1726  LEON; 
AllvrtCs  Archit.  II.  96/2  He  is  a  thorow  master  of  those 
elements  of  Painting.  1829  LYTTON  Disowned  xlii.  He  was 
the  finest  and  most  thorough  gentleman  1  ever  saw.  1850 
MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  (1883)  II.  129  Servants  who  give  them* 
selves  out  for  'thorough'.  1884  '  RITA  '  I'h'iennc  i.  iii, 
Blanche  de  Verdreuil  was  a  thorough  coquette. 

B.  sb.  [Elliptical  or  absolute  uses  of  THOROUGH 
a.  or  adv.], 

1.  Thorough-going  action  or  policy :  in  Eng, 
Hist,  (with  capital  T)  applied  to  that  of  Strafforcl 
and  Laud  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  and  sometimes 
to  that  of  Cromwell  as  Lord  Protector. 

c  1634  LAUD  in  Stratford  rapers  I.  in  And  for  the  state, 
indeed,  my  lord,  I  am  for  Thorough.  1849  MACAULAY ///*/. 
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1  F-ng.  i.  1. 132  And  now  Went  worth  exulted  in  the  nenr 
prospect  of  Thorough.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  5 
The  dark  gloomy  countenance,  the  full  heavy  eye,  which 
meet  us  in  StratTord's  portrait  are  the  best  commentary  on 
his  policy  of 'Thorough  '.  1900  MORLEY  Cromwell  iv.  vi.  354 
They  had  set  up  the  Commonwealth  without  lords  or 
monarch.  They  were  deep  in  all  the  proceedings  of  Crom* 
wellian  Thorough. 

f2.  A  channel  artificially  cut  or  dug;  a  trench, 
esp.  Agric.  one  made  for  draining  a  field ;  = 
THROUGH  sh£  i.  Obs. 

"'555  BRAHFORD  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  I.  303  If  any  man 
would  alter  the  natural  course  of  any  water  to  run  a 
contrary  way,  he  shall  never  be  able  to  do  it  with  dams. . . 
Therefore  the  alteration  must  be  from  the  head,  by  making 
other  thoroughs  and  devices.  1581  Cffventry  Leet  Bk.  824 
Vp  a  thorowe  betwene  two  Landes  in  the  middes  of  the 
feild  by  certain  meare-s tones  there  sett. 

3.  A  furrow  ;  water-thorough^  a  *  thorough  *  made 
for  surface-draining  ;  a  water-furrow.  Agric. 

The  Eng.  Dial.  Diet,  has  in  sense  '  furrow  ',  thnrrow, 
Yorksh.  to  Herts  and  Essex,  also  locally  written  thorough, 
thurrough,  thurrar.  Cf.  TH,  the  initial,  (6). 

1733  W.  ELLIS  Chiltern  fy  I  'tile  Farm.  5  The  Ignorance  and 
Idleness  of  the  Plowman,  who  either  goes  so  shallow,  or 
plows  his  Thoroughs  so  wide,  or  misses  Part  of  the  Ground. 
Ibid.  22  Sow  them  in  four  Thoroughs.  1744-50  —  Mod. 
Husbandm.  I.  i.  16  The  ploughman.. goes  on  plowing 
throughout  the  field,  without  making  any . .  water-thoroughs. 
1766  CojupL  Farmer  s,  v.  Lucfrn,  Then  ploughing  it  very 
narrow  and  sharp,  he  made  water  thoroughs  with  the 
plough.  1796  W.  MARSHALL  Midi.  Gloss.,  Thorough,  nn 
interfurrow,  between  two  ridges.  1888  Sheffield  Gloss,) 
Thnrro^v,  a  furrow  of  land. 

fThO'rough, r'. i  Ohs.rare~\  [f.  THOROUGH 
adv^\  trans.  To  pass  through,  pierce,  penetrate. 

1578  HAMSTER  Ijist.  Man  I.  32  The  superiour  [part]  is 
thorovved  on  cch  side,  with  a  large  &  ample  hole, 

Thorough.,  ?'.-  local,  [f.  THOROUGH  j£.] 
trans.  To  make  '  thoroughs*  or  furrows  in;  see 
THOROUGH  sb.  3.  Hence  Tho'roughed  ppl.  a. ; 
ThoToughing  vll.  sb. 

1733  W.  KLLIS  Chiltern  $•  Vale  Farm.  23  Plough  them  in 
very  shallow,. .thorough  and  harrow  well.  Ibid.  106  The 
Ground  may  be  so  gathered  into  a  four  Thorough'd-stiii  h 
or  Ridge.  1744-50  —  Mod.  Husbandm.  V.  i.  87  The  land 
..should  be  back-bouted,  or  what  we  call  thoroughed-down, 
'739  —  Pract.  Farmer  (ed.  5)  Gloss.  5  Four-thoroughiiii; 
of  Land  is  not  Clean  Ploughing',  but  running  up  fuur 
Thoroughs  close  together  with  the  Plough.  Ibid.,  Thorough, 
ing  down  is  drawing  the  plough  once  through  the  bought, 
to  lay  it  plain  for  wheat  or  barley. 

Thorough.-  in  combination.  (ScealsoTHOROUfiil 
a.  2,  nnd  THROUGH-  in  comb.} 

1.  Combinations  of  THOROUGH  adv.  with  verbs, 
pples.,  or  adjs.:  f  tho'rough-bea'r  v.  [BEAK  ?'.i 
35],  trans,  to  'bear*  through,  pierce,  transfix, 
stab ;  tho'rough-bi'nd  v.,  trans,  to  bind  or 
fasten  (a  wall,  etc.)  by  a  stone  or  iron,  pass 
ing  through  from  side  to  side  (cf.  thorough- 
band  in  2) ;  tho'rough-bo're  v.  [OK  Jnirh- 
borian],  trans,  to  bore  through,  perforate;  ttho'- 
rough-clea'nsing  a.t  cleansing  throughout  or 
thoroughly ;  f  tho -rough  -  de'villed  ///.  adj* 
Obs.)  nonce-ivd.,  completely  possessed  by  a  devil ; 
thoTough-dre'ss  v.,  trans,  to  dress  or  manure 
(ground)  thoroughly ;  thoTough-dry*  v.t  trans. 
to  dry  thoroughly;  tho'rough-fe'lt/a. pple.t  felt 
throughout;  ftho'rough-fi'll  {furuk  fallen)  v., 
to  fill  up,  complete;  tho  Tough- fou'ght///.  a.t 
fought  through  or  to  the  end;  thoTough-go- 
ni-mble  (slang  or  dial.}  :  see  quots. ;  t  tho-rough- 
hu'mble  z>.,  trans,  to  humble  thoroughly  or  com 
pletely  ;  f  tho'rough-li'ned///.  a.,  lined  through 
out;  fthoTOugh-ma'de///.  a.,  thoroughly  made, 
made  with  full  determination  ;  thoTOUgh-rippe 
(throu'gh-ripe)  a.,  ripe  throughout,  thoroughly 
ripe;  fthoTough-nrn,  v.  trans,  to  run  through, 
pierce,  penetrate ;  f  tho'rough-sea'soned  ///. 
a.,  seasoned  throughout  or  thoroughly;  ftho-- 
rough-sho't  ///.  a.t  shot  through,  transfixed  as 
with  an  arrow ;  f  tho*rough-si  -ping  ///.  a, 
[SiPE  z/.](  oozing  or  trickling  through  ;  tho'rough- 
spe'd///.  a,  (?ofo.  exc.  dialt}t  thoroughly  accom 
plished  or  developed;  perfect,  thoroughgoing, 
thorough-paced ;  f  tho'rough-atai'n  v.,  trans,  to 
stain  thoroughly.  See  also  THOROUGHBRED,  etc. 

(In  early  use  the  adv.  was  often  written  separately  before 
a  vb.,  as  it  still  is  when  it  follows  the  vb.) 

a  1300  Cursor  Af,  7624  pe  king  sinat  til  him  wit  a  sper  In 
breth  he  wald  him  'thoru  ber.  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  16431 
Echon  other  al  to-bet,  Sclow,  &  wounded,  Si  thorow-bare. 
1884  L.  OUPHAMT  Haifa  (1887)  180  The  crusaders  u^-d 
them  [granite  pillars]  to  *thorough-bind  their  walls.  1900 
Union  Mag.  Oct.  457/2  Ancient  columns  are  built  into  the 
walls  of  later  castles,  to  thoroughbind  the  masonry,  c  1000 
in  Cockayne  Narrat.  (1861)  20  Het  hie  ba  *burhborian. 
£1330  K.  HRUNNB  Chron.  Wacc  (Rolls)  16184  Handes, 
armes,  bey  dide  ^orow  bore.  1703  T.  N.  City  fy  C.  Purchaser 
4  They  then  thorough  bore  their  Poles.  164*  H.  MOKF 
Song  Soul  n.  i.  I.  xxi,  "Thorough-cleansing  virtue.  1604 
PARSONS  yd  /'/.  Three  Convers.  Eng.  279  They  were 
indeuilled,  superdeuilled,  and  "thorpwdeuilled,  1733  W. 
KLLIS  Chiltern  $  Vale  Farm.  35  Their  vast  Crops  of  M raws, 
and  great  Numbers  of  Cattle,  make  such  Returns  of  Dung, 
as  enables  most  of  them  to  "thorough-dress  their  own 
Grounds.  1707  MORTIMER  Hnsb.  (1721)  I.  184  Firing. .must 
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belongcontlnued  to  *thorough-dry  so  many  together.  1817 
MOORE  Lalla  R.^  Fire-vorsh.  iv.  115  How  deep,  how 
*  thorough,  felt  the  glow  Of  rapture.  «  1225  Ancr.  R.  404 
Heo.  .'^uruh  fulled,  onont  hire,  Godes  pine  o  rode.  1585-6 
EARL  LEVCESTER  Corr.  (Camden)  427  A  gallant  and  a 
*ihorow-fought  assault.  1822  SCOTT  Pirate  iv,  The  small 
beer  of  the  college,  commonly  there  termed  *thorough-go- 
nimble'.  1825  BROCKETT  N.  C,  Words,  Thorongh-^o- 
nimble^  a  diarrhoea.  1617  HIERON  Wks.  II.  77  To  bring 
Dauid  to  these  two  specialties:  first,  of  *thorow-humbliti£ 
himselfe;  secondly,  of  making  an  acknowledgement.  1605 
SYLVESTER  Du  Farias  n.  iii.  in.  Law  1006  A  cloak  of  clouds, 
all  *thorough-lin'd  with  thunder.  1649  LOVELACE  To 
Deare  Bro.  Col.  F.  L.  v,  One  gallant  "thorough-made 
Resolve  Doth  Starry  Influence  dissolve.  1669  WORLID<;K 
Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  153  They  get  more  in  the  ''through- 
ripe  Hop  by  the  weight,  than  they  loose  in  the  colour. 
1707  iMoim.MEK  //us/:  ("1721)  II.  347  Cyder  pressed  from 
pulpy,  or  thorough-ripe,  or  mellow  Fruit.  1658  A.  Fox 
//  'itrtz*  Surg.  i.  iv.  18  If. .sharper  things  should  be  used, 
they  would  thorough-run  the  Wound.  1598  SYLVKSTER  Dii 

|  Jiarfas  n.  i.  i.  Eden  62  The  ^thorough-seasoiK'd  But  Wherein 
the  tears  of  death-prest  Grapes  are  put.  1649  LOVFLAI  K 
I'ocins  50  Thee  and  thy  wounds  I  would  bcmo.ine  Kaire 
*thorough-shot  Religion.  1642  H.  MURK  -Vo^  Soul  \,  in. 
xxiv,  Here  fifty  Sisters  in  a  sieve  do  draw  "Thorough- 
siping  water:  Tantalus  is  here.  1730  SWU-T  I'ind.  Lti, 
Cartarft  P  28  Our  *thorough:-ped  republic  of  Whig<.  1898 
T.  HARDY  Wtssex Poems  63  Never  upon  me  Had  she  thrown 
look  of  love  so  thorough-sped.  1593  NASMI-;  Christ's  T. 
Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  216  .Spotting  and  "thorow-stayning  thy 
deere  bought  Spyrit. 

2.  Combinations  with  sbs.  or  derived  adjs.  (cf. 
THOROUGH  a.} :  tho 'rough-band  (throu-gh- 
band),  a  stone,  etc.,  extending  through  the  bread  h 
of  a  wall  or  dyke  so  as  to  bind  the  sides  together  i^cf. 
land-stone,  BAND  s/>.1  15) ;  also<7//r?A  ;  thorough- 
blood  a.t  of  pure  breed  (said  of  a  horse) ;  cf.  Fn.i,- 
BLOon;  tho*rough-door,  a  door  leading  thnmt^h  ; 
the  door  of  a  passage;  tho'rough-draught 
(throu'gh-draught),  a  draught  or  current  oi  air 
passing  through  a  room,  etc.  (in  quot.  1866,  a 
channel  or  passage  for  a  draught  of  air)  ;  tho*- 

|    rough-edged  a.,  thoroughly  or  perfectly  edged  ; 

'  keen-edged  ;  tho1  rough-foot,  a  disarrangement 
in  a  tackle  caused  by  one  or  both  of  the  blocks 
getting  entangled  in  the  fall  (cf.  thorough -put} ; 
thoTough-hearted  «.,  whole-hearted,  entirely 

!  devoted;  hence thoroitgh-hecrrtedne$s\  thoprough- 
joiut  (./?«#/.),  a  perfectly  movable  joint  or  nrticu- 

;    lation  (cf.  DlARTHROSia)  ;  tho'rough-put,  a  knot 

•    or  tangle  upon  a  rope  formed  by  putting  one  part 

I  of  it  through  a  loop  in  another  ^ci.  thorough-foot] ; 
t  tho'rough-road  =  THOROUGHFARE  si>.  i^in  (^uot. 
attrib.'} ;  tho'rough-shot,  tho'rough-stem  :  see 
quots. ;  f  tho 'rough -touch  (fthrou'gh-touch),  a 

!  touch  that  penetrates  the  soul,  a  deep  spiritual 
impression ;  tho'rough-winded  a.  (of  a  horse), 
sound  in  (  wind  '  or  breathing  ;  not  broken-winded. 

,    See  also  THOROUGHBASS  to  THOKOUGHWOUT. 

1805  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  PI.  xxix,  'I'he  'through 
band  turf,  .being  first  lightly  laid.  1810  S.  SMITH  Agric. 

j    Surv.  Gallinvay  vi.  88  It  is  essential  to  the  durability  of 

j  a  dyke,  .that  the  two  sides  be  well  bound  together  by  long 
stones  laid  across,  termed  throughbands.  1844  STEI'MKNS 

I    Bk.  Farm  III.  1007  It  tends  much  to  the  stability  of  a  dyke 

,  to  have  what  is  called  a  thorough-band  stone,  .placed  across 
it.  1819  Spirting  blag,  XXIU.z;!  Our  nearly 'thorough- 
blood  hunter  and  carriage  horses.  1827  G.  DARLF.V  Sylvia 
32  But  you  may  catcli  his  sullen  roar  More  loud  when  opes 
the  *thorough-door.  1866  HOWELLS  I'etut.  Life  iii,  The 
narrow  streets  are  bitter  ^thorough-drafts.  1868  Rep.  U.S. 
Commissioner  Agric.  (1869)  438  The  windows  are  closed 
and  matted,  and  no  thorough-draught  is  allowed.  1905 
Daily  Chron.  22  July  8/5  The  drawing-room  is.  .spared  the 
desecrating  through-draught.  1830 TENNYSON  Isabel  ii,The 
intuitive  decision  of  a  bright  And  *thorough-edged  intel 
lect  to  part  Error  from  crime.  1867  *  Thorough-foot  [see 
thorough  ~pttt\  1887  Athenzum  31  Dec.  883/3  *  ']e 
*thorough-heartedness  with  which  Barnes  threw  himself  into 
this.  18..  COUF.S  (Cent.  Diet.),  "Thorough-joint.  1829 
GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  I.  112  Knots,  of  different 
degrees  of  complexity,  from  a  simple  *thorow-put,  toacom- 
plication  of  loops  and  twists  [etc.].  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Word-bk.%  Thorough-Puts^  or  Thorough-Joots^  are  kinks  or 
tangles  in  a  rope ;  or  parts  of  a  tackle  not  leading  fair  by 
reason  of  one  of  the  blocks  having  been  passed  round  part 
of  the  fall,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies^  Lond.  (1662)  u.  224 
He  built  at  Buntingford  (a  *thorow-road  market..)  a  neat 
and  strong  Chappel.  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  *T/torougk-shott 
same  as  thoroueh-pin.  *  1  horough-stetn^  same  as  thorough- 
wort.  1607  HIERON  IVks.  I.  459  Nothing  which  may  argue 
a  "through-touch,  or  a  comfortable  expectation  of  Gods 
fauour.  1617  Ibid.  II.  72  Whether  we  haue  receiued  any 
such  thorow-touch  as  is  the.. fruit  of  true  repentance. 
1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  ftufr.  (1757)  II.  Pref.  n  You  shall 
hear  many  a  Horse  praised  for  being  a  "thorow-wlnded  one. 

Thorough-band  to  -bore :  see  THOROUGH-. 

Thoroughbass  (J>pT<7b^s).  Mtts.  [f.  THO 
ROUGH  prep,  or  adv.  +  BASS  st>,5;  cf.  BASSO  con* 
tinuo.\  A  bass  part  extending  through  a  piece  of 
music,  and  written  by  itself,  with  figures  indicating 
the  chords  or  harmonies  to  be  played  with  it ;  a 
figured  bass,  basso  continuo\  esp.  (formerly)  nn 
accompaniment  thus  written  or  played;  hence 
loosely^  an  accompaniment  in  general  (also  Jiff.). 
Also,  the  method  of  indicating  harmonies  by  a 
figured  bass,  or  the  art  of  playing  from  it ;  loosely^ 
the  science  of  harmony  in  general. 


THOBOTJGHBBACE. 

1602  PAIYFORD  Skill  Mus.  i.  ii.  (1674)  36  The  Figures 
usually  placed  over  Notes  in  the  Thorough-Bass  of  Songs  or 
4yres.  1683  EVELYN  Mem.  10  Mar.,  She  had  an  excellent 
voice,  to  which  she  play'd  a  thorough  bass  on  the  harpsi 
chord.  1731  KELLER  in  Holder's  Harmony  159  Rules  for 
Playing  a  Thorow-bass.  1778  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  II.  S. 
Comuay  8  July,  Tumults  would  be  a  dreadful  thorough  bass 
to  speeches.  1845  E.  HOLMES  Mozart  258  He.. wrote  a 
treatise  on  thorough  bass.  1875  STEDMAN  Viet.  1'oets  i.  3 
Full-throated,  happy  minstrels,  like  Be'ranger  or  burns, 
need  no  knowledge  of  thorough-bass  and  the  historical  range 
of  composition. 

U  b.  erron.  A  loud  or  deep  bass. 

1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  v.  ix,  He  found.. his  nurse 
snoring. .at  the  bed's  feet.  He  immediately  took  the  only 
method  of  silencing  this  thorough  bass,  whose  music  he 
feared  might  disturb  Mr.  Allworthy.  1835  W.  IRVJNG 
Crayon  Misc.  (1849)  30  He.. had.. a  whiffling  double  voice, 
shifting  abruptly  from  D  treble  to  a  thorough-bass. 


ROUGH  prep.  - -.    .    — -  j 

a  pair  of  strong  braces  or  bands  of  leather  con 
necting  the  front  and  back  C-springs  and  sup 
porting  the  body  of  a  coach  or  other  vehicle. 
Hence  ThoTOUgh'bracea  (-br^st)  a.,  suspended 
by  thoroughbraces. 

1837  HT.  MARTINEAU  Soc.  Amer.  II.  175  Half  a  mile 
before  reaching  the  place.. the  thorough-brace  broke,  and 
we  had  to  walk,  .to  the  inn.  1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Deacon's 
Masterp.  22  In  building  of  chaises.  .There  is  always  some 
where  a  weakest  spot,— In  hub,  tire,  felloe,  in  spring  or 
thill  In  screw,  bolt,  thoroughbrace.  1884  S.  O.  JEWETT 
CounlryDoclor  19  The  old-fashioned  thorough-braced  wagon. 

Thoroughbred  (K^bred),  a.  (sb.)  Also  8 
through-bred,  [f.  THOROUGH  adv.  +  BiiED///^.1] 

1.  Thoroughly  educated  or  accomplished  ;  hence, 
complete,  thorough,  out-and-out.    (Now  regarded 
as  fig.  from  2  :  cf.  2  b.) 

1701  GREW  Cosm.  Sacra  it.  vii.  77  A  through-bred  Soldier 
weighs  all  present  Circumstances,  and  all  possible  Con 
tingents.  1721  AMHERST  Terrse  Fit.  No.  47  (1754'  253 
Nothing  can  restrain  a  thorough-bred  gamester.  1874  L. 
STEPHEN  Hours  in  Library  (1892)  I.  ix.  300  A  thorough 
bred  utilitarian,  full  of  sagacity.  1882  Miss  BRADDON  Mt. 
Royal\\\.  i.  20  He  never  handled  a  gun  like  a  thoroughbred 
sportsman. 

2.  Of  a  horse :    Of  pure  breed  or  stock ;   spec. 
applied  to  ,-i/ace-horse  whose  pedigree  for  a  given 
number  of  generations  is  recorded   in  the   stud- 
book.     Also  of  a  dog,  bull,  etc. 

1796  J.  LAWRENCE  Treat.  Horses  iv.  166  Thorough-bred 
hacks  are  the  most  docile  and  quiet,  and  the  least  liable 
to  shy.  1825  N.  H.  SMITH  Breeding  for  Tur/c,  The  pedigree 
of  Eclipse  affords  a  singular  illustration  of  the  descent  of 
our  thorough-bred  horses  from  pureEastern  blood.  1840-70 
BLAINE  Encycl.  Rur.  Sports  §  9-50  The  term  thorough-bred,  as 
relating  to  a  horse.. is  neither  critically  nor  conventionally 


give  a  decided  preference  to  the  thorough-bred.  1887 
SIR  R.  H.  ROBERTS  In  the  Shires  L  18  Mounted  upon  a 
thoroughbred.. bay  mare. 

b.  iransf.  Applied  to  human  beings  or  their 
attributes :  sometimes  implying  characteristics  like 
those  of  a  thoroughbred  horse,  as  gracefulness, 
energy,  distinction,  etc.  (Cf.  B.  2.) 

1810  BYRON  yuan  v.  cvi,  More  thorough-bred  or  fairer 
fingers.  1864  TREVELYAN  Compel.  IfW/a#  (1866)  345  It  is 
hardly  possible  for  a  man  brought  up  amidst  European . . 
associations  to  realize  the  idea  conceived  of  him.. by  a 
thorough-bred  Hindoo. 

Comb.  1882  Miss  BRADDON  Mt.  Royal  ix,  Who  the  deuce 
is  that  thoroughbred-looking  girl  ? 

B.  sb.  1.  A  thoroughbred  animal,  esp.  a  horse. 

1842  THACKERAY  Fitz-Boodle  Pap.  Pref.,  I  can't  afford  a 
thoiough-bred,  and   hate   a  cock.tail.     1887  '  H.  SMART 
Cleverly  Won  i,  Three  or  four  thorough-breds  that  he  had 

2.  iransf.  and  fig. :  A  well-born,  well-bred,  or 
thoroughly  trained  person.  Also,  a  first-rate  motor 
car,  bicycle,  or  other  vehicle. 

1894  H.  GARDENER  Unofficial  Patriot  15  There  is  rather 
a  paucity  of  thoroughbreds  among  the  Methodists.  1894 
Outing  (U.S.)  XXIV.  281/2  An  air.  .that  made  you  feel  sure 
that  she  could  play  tennis  or  sail  a  boat.  In  fact,  she  looked 
a  thoroughbred.  1901  Pall  Mall  Mag.  Sept.  67/2  A  vehicle 
running  a  race  must  in  some  mysterious  way  be  a  thorough 
bred.  1908  Daily  Chron.  21  Nov.  9/4  This  machine  [bicycle] 
and  all  the  thorough-breds.  .are  now.. treated  before  ena 
melling  to  the  special  Coslett  non-rusting  process,  which 
preserves  the  metal  from  all  corrosion. 

Hence  ThoTOUghbredness. 

1894  ELIZ.  L.  BANKS  Camp.  Curiosity  127  As  regards  the 
thorough-bredness  of  my  black  poodle. 

Thorough-cleansing,  etc.  :  see  THOROUGH-. 

Tho-rough-drain,  v.  Agric.  [f.  THOROUGH 
adv.  (or  sb.  3)  +  DRAIN  v.~\  trans.  To  drain  (a  field) 
by  means  of  water-thoroughs  or  -furrows ;  also,  to 
drain  thoroughly. 

1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  I.  489  As  by  this  kind  of  dram- 
ing  [surface-draining]  the  land  is  thoroughly  or  effectually 
drained,  it  has  been  most  appropriately  called  thorough- 
draining.  Ibid.  593  A  farmer . .  thorough-drained  one-half  of 
a  4-acre  field.  Ibid.  662  The  subsoil  will  afford  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  stones,  to  thorough-drain  the  ground.  1847 
RAYNBIRD  in  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  VIII.  n.  311  The  term 
thorough-draining  is  perhaps  derived  from  the  old  word 
4  thorrow ',  which  Bradley  mentions  as  '  a  distinguishing 
character  for  atrench  cut  purposely  for  carrying  off  of  water  . 
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Thoroughfare  (Jwrrfley),  sb.  (a.)  Forms: 
4-5  thurghfare,  j  thurghe- ;  thoruj  faar,  tho- 
ruhfare,  6  thorowe,  thoroughe,  thorough  fare, 
6-8  thorowfare,  7-8  thorow-,  thorough-fare, 
(7  thorow-faire,  thorough  fair,  7-8  thorow-, 
thorough-fair,  8  thorowfair,  8-9  thorofare),  7- 
thoroughfare.  /9.  5  Sc.  throchtfayr,  6  throw- 
fare  ,  Sc.  throuchf air,  throuehe  f  air ,  6  -  7  through 
fare,  through-fare,  7-9  throughfare.  [In  ME. 
thurghfare,  I5th  c.  thoruj  faar,  f.  }urh,  puruh, 
THROUGH  +  FARE  */;.',  OK.  faru  passage,  way, 
track  :  cf.  THOROUGH-  2.  Cf.  Du.  doorvaart  (deur- 
vaerd,  Kilian)  passage,  esp.  passage  for  ships  (cf. 
id  below),  LG.  diirfard,  MHG.  durchvart,  G. 
dnrchfahrt.] 
1.  A  passage  or  way  through. 

a.  In  general  sense ;  also  fig.  Now  usually 
merged  in  sense  c,  exc.  in  phr.  J\'a  thoroughfare,  no 
public  way  through  or  right  of  way  here. 

C  13,36  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1989  This  world  nys  but  a 
tliur»hfare  ful  of  wo,  And  we  been  pilgrymes,  passynge 
to  and  fro.  1430-40  LYDG.  Kochas  i.  i.  (MS.  Bodl.  263) 
If  i  i/a  This  world  is  a  thoruhfare  \?d.  1554  throw- 
fare]  ful  of  wo.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  n.  viu  41  Ihe 
Ilircanion  deserts,  and  the  vaste  wildes  Of  wide  Arabia 
are  as  throughfares  now  For  Princes  to  come  view  faire 
Portia.  1601  WEF.VER  Mirr.  Mart.  B  iv,  Yet  makes  the 
wood  my  through-fare  into  heauen.  1641  HINDE  J.  Bruen 
Iviii.  195  You.. rather  glory  to  have  your  house  made  a 
through-fare  of  profane  persons.  1797-1802  G.  COLMAN  Br. 
Grins,  Elder  Bro.  (1819)  1 17  Making  their  throats  a  thorough 
fare  for  wine.  1822  BYRON  Juan  vn.  xi,  To  hint,  at  least, 
'Here  is  no  thoroughfare'.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits, 
Ability  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  41  They  have  made  the  island  a 
thoroughfare;  and  London  a  shop  ..inviting  to  strangers. 
1893  HUXLEY  Sci.  f,  Chr.  Tradit.  Pref.  (1894)  8  Before  _ 
me  stood  the  thorny  barrier  with  its  commmatory  notice- 
board—'  No  Thoroughfare.  By  order.  Moses  . 

f  b.  spec.  A  town  through  which  traffic  passes ; 
a  town  on  a  highway  or  line  of  traffic.  Obs. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan.  493  ''2  Thurghfare,  oppidum.  c  1449 
PECOCK  Kepr.  v.  vii.  (Rolls)  521  Whi  in  a  town  which 
is  a  thoruj  faar  toward  Londoun  ben  so  manye  ostnes  clepid 
innes  ?  1530  PALSGR.  200/1  Borowe  or  thorowe  fare,  bourc. 
Itid.  281/1  Throwfare,  bourgade,  bourc.  a  1552  LELAND 
I  tin.  IV.  131  From  Uxbridge  to  Southall  a  Village  about 
6  Miles.  Thence  to  Acton  a  pretty  Through-Fare  a  4  Miles. 
1619  DALTON  Country  Just.  vii.  (1630)  32  In  Towns  which 
are  no  thorow-fare  the  J  ustices  shall .  .be  sparing  of  allowing 
of  any  alehouse.  1769  De  Foe's  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  I.  87  New 
market,  .being  a  Thorough-fare,  reaps  no  small  Advantage 
by  that  Means,  as  well  as  from  the  Races.  1829  SCOTT 
AnneofG.  vii,  The  little  castle  and  town  of  Ferette.  .served 
as  a  thoroughfare  to  the  traffic  of  Berne  and  Soleure. 

c.  A  road,  street,  lane,  or  path  forming  a  com 
munication  between  two  other  roads  or  streets,  or 
between  two  places;    a  public  way  unobstructed 
and  open  at  both  ends ;  esp.  a  main  road  or  street, 
a  highway. 

1540  Act  32  Hen.  VIII,  c.  17  Chauncerie  lane.. .And.. 
Fewter  lane,  being  thorough  fares  and  passages  from  tlete- 
strete  into  Holborne.  1628  WITHER  Brit.  Kememb.  iv.  251 
The  Strand,  that  goodly  thorow-fare  betweene  Ihe  Court 
and  City.  1658  W.  BURTON  I  tin.  Anton.  2  Those  pubhck 
Through-fares,  or  Wales,  which  the  Souldiers  raised.  1796 
W.  MARSHALL  W.  England  II.  54  It  is  a  large  inland 
Market  Town ;  but  has  no  thorofare  to  support  it.  1843 
BETHUNE  Sc.  Fireside  Star.  275  One  of  the  thoroughfares 
to  the  metropolis  passed  through  the  place. 

d.  A  piece  of  water,  as  a  strait  or  river,  afford 
ing  passage  for  ships,  etc.;  an  unobstructed  channel. 
(In  definite  application   to  a  particular  channel, 
chiefly  U.S. ;  otherwise  a  special  case  of  the  general 
sense.) 

1699  ROBERTS  Voy.  Levant  32  There  is  a  Thoroughfare 
between  the  Mainland,  .and  this  Isle.  1712  E.  COOKE  Voy. 
S.  Sea  127  There  is  a  Thorough-Fare  in  the  Midst  of  it, 
where  we  rode  with  our  Ships.  1739  Dcscr.  Windward. 
Passage  (ed.  2)  6  A  Thorough-fare  lor  Shipping  between 
some  'Islands,  or  other  Land,  as  . .  the  Gulf  of  Messina 
between  the  Island  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  1856  STANLEY  Smat 
*  Pal.  ii.  113  The  Mediterranean  was  not  yet  the  thorough 
fare—it  was  rather  the  boundary,  .of  the  eastern  nations. 

(b)  1848  THOREAU  Maine  W.  (1894)  46  After  one  mile  of 
river,  or  what  the  boatmen  call  'thoroughfare '  — for  the 
river  becomes  at  length  only  the  connecting  link  between 
the  lakes,— . .  we  entered  the  North  Twin  Lake.  1896  Trans. 
Roy.  Soc.  Canada  II.  ii.  210  Thorough/are,  a  passage 
between  lakes  on  the  same  level. 

e.  '  A  strait  of  water,  or  neck  of  land  connect 
ing  two  bodies  of  water,  habitually  traversed  by 
wild  fowl  in  migrating  or  passing  to  and  from  their 
feeding-grounds'   (Hallock  Sportsman's  Gazetteer 
1883,  Gloss.). 

2.  The  action  of  going  or  passing  through,  or  the 
condition  of  being  passed  through  or  traversed ; 
passage.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  393  Ye.. have,  .made  one  Realm 
Hell  and  this  World,  one  Realm,  one  Continent  Of  easie 
thorough-fare.  1668  CULPEPPER  &  COLE  BarthoL  Anat.  i. 
x  23  Made  hard  and  callous,  by  the  continual  thoroughfare 
of  the  Chylus.  1810  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVI.  57  T 
custom  had  grown  into  a  risht  of  thoroughfare.  1868 
STANLEY  Westm.  Abb.  i.  4 The  River  Thames . . here  widening 
to  an  almost  majestic  size,  yet  not  too  wide  for  thoroughfare. 

3.  altrib.  or  adj.  That  is  a  thoroughfare ;  passed 
or  travelled  through  by  traffic ;  chiefly  in  thorough 
fare  town  =  sense  i  b. 


THOROUGH-LIGHT. 

[Cf.  OE.  fiurliferc  passable,  in  Ags.  Hymnar.  (Surtees) 

1 1 2,  Q  (Bosw.-T.)  seat  burhfere,] 

»    ,.         F,  •_.    ~T ....  ...F  ...   »    _  .    «n  -:"-ges  ancj 

hantry 


II.   25    \VIlliain    "i    *»  iire   uuiu   111   iiflH  iiiuiuugu   nut     *w« 

twenty  miles  from  London.     1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  fy  Sclr. 
146  The  two  ends  of  the  Earths  throughfare  line  or  diameter. 


1841  LANE  Arab.  Nts.  I.  76  Most  of  the  great  thoroughfare 
streets.  1908  Westm.  Gaz.  10  June  2/1  How  seldom  must 
these  ancient  [Italian]  walled  villages  communicate  with  the 
thoroughfare-valleys,  or  the  railway,  or  distant  Rome  ! 

ThoTOUghfare,  v.  rare.  [In  early  use,  OE. 
purhferan  (&\i,o  piirhfaran  str.  vb.)  to  pass  through, 
traverse  :  cf.  Du.  doorvaren  (detirvaeren,  Kilian), 
U^.darfaren;  OHG.dura/i/aran,Gei.dunAfa?treti. 
In  2  from  (or  after)  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  go,  pass,  or  travel  through. 

a  900  tr.  Bzria's  Hist.  iv.  ii.  (1890)  258  He  sona  Surhferde 
call  Breotone  ealond.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1147  Hu  mei  he 
helpen  oore . .  pe  burhferde  dea3  as  heo  doO  ?  [1674,  1895  : 
see  thoroughfaring  below.) 

2.  To  pass  through  or  traverse,  as  a  road  ;    to 
form  a  thoroughfare  in  or  across. 

1886  LOWELL  Progr.  World  in  Latest  Lit.  Ess.  (1891)  163 
Those.. slits  that  thoroughfared  the  older  town. 

SofThOToug-lifareda.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  sb.  +-E1)2], 
having  a  thoroughfare  or  passage,  perforated; 
tThoToujfh-farer  (throu-gh-farer)  Ofo.,onewho 
goes  or  travels  through,  a  wayfarer ;  ThoTough- 
faring(throu-ghfaring),agoing,passing,ortravel- 
ling  through ;  Tho-roughfaresome  (throu'gh- 
faresome)  a.,  (a}  capable  of  being  passed  through, 
penetrable  ;  (£)  relating  to  passing  through. 

1668  CULPEPPER  &  COLE  Barthol.  Anat.  n.  vii.  HI  When 
the  Ventricles  are  dilated  above  the  *through-far'd  Septum 
. .  the  little  holes  would  be  shut  up.  1626  in  lath  Rep.  Hist. 
KISS.  Comm.  App.  v.  474  [To]  intertaine  *through-farers 
and  passengers.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  ,5-  Sclv.  90  There 
would  be.. no  "throughfarings  of  the  least  steams  or  reek- 
ings  of  bodies.  1805  A.  NUTT  l-'oy.  Bran  I.  301  A  road 
worn  with  much  thoroughfaring.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Built 
A-  Stlii.  138  All  body  being  as  "throughfaresom  to  ghost,  as 
tis  stopping  to  body.  1863  DE  MORGAN  Let.  to  Whcwell 
in  Life  (1882)  319,  I  feel  helped  by  the  word  iue'vat,  because 
it  is  a  very  thorough faresome  word. ..It  is  used  for  going 
through  a  country,  or  for  running  a  man  through  the  body. 

Thorough-felt  to  -fought :  see  THOROUGH-. 

t  Tho'roughgate.  Obs.  In  5  throgat,  6-7 
thorowgate.  [f.  THOROUGH  adv.  +  GATE  sb?\  A 
passage  through  :  =  THOROUGHFARE  sb.  i. 

1456  Burgh  Kec.  Peebles  (1872)  117  The  throgat  sal  serf 
tham  bath  vp  throu  and  don  throu.  1598  R.  BERNARD  tr. 
Terence,  Adelplii  iv.  ii,  That  corner  is  no  thorow  gate  [angi- 
porlum  non  pervium}.  1639  HORN  &  ROB.  Gate  Lang. 
Unl.  Iviii.  I  617  Lanes  most  commonly  are  unpasseable,  and 
have  no  thorow-gate. 

Thoroughgoing  (J>»'i%>u  in),  a.  [f.  THO 
ROUGH  adv.  + going,  pr.  pple.  of  Go  v.  See  also 
THROUGHGOING.]  Going  the  full  length;  doing 
things  thoroughly ;  acting  with  completeness ;  un 
compromising,  thorough,  extreme,  out-and-out. 
'(Of  persons,  actions,  etc.) 

1819  SCOTT  Leg.  Montrose  xiii,  A  thoroughgoing  friend 
that  understands  a  hint  is  worth  a  million  !  1838  THIRLWALL 
Greece  IV.  xxxi.  194  They  now  proceeded  to  bolder  and 
more  thoroughgoing  measures.  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN 
Mystics  (1860)  II.  18  What  seems.,  the  thorough-going  mad 
ness  of  the  fiery  Persian.  1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Commw.  I. 
120  Jefferson,  .was  a  thorough-going  party  leader. 

Hence  Tho-ronghgo-ingly  adv. ;  Tho'rough- 
ffo-ingness.  So  Tho-ronghg'o-er,  a  thorough 
going  person  or  animal ;  ThOTOughgccing  ib.,  the 
action  or  habit  of  doing  things  thoroughly. 

1893  Outing  (U.S.)  388/1  The  horses  [polo-ponies]  are  such 
"thoroughgoers  in  the  field  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  this  or 
the  other  is  best.  1831  J.  D.  BURNS  Jrnl.  in  Mem.  iv. 
(1860)  66  Much. .is  said  about  "thoroughgoing  and  decision 
of  character.  1886  New  Eng.  Diet.  s.v.  Boot  st.3  i  b,  Like 
old  boots'  vigorously,  'thoroughgoingly.  1865  M.  ARNOLD 
Ess.  Crit.  it  65  The  newspaper,  with  its  party  spirit, 
its  «thorough-goingness.  1867  PEARSON  Hist.  Eng.  1. 35  1  he 
Roman  sword  did  its  work . .  with  terrible  thorough-gomgness. 

Thorough-go-nimble  to  Thorough- lined : 
see  THOROUGH-  in  comb,  i,  2. 
Tho-roughleaf.  'i  Obs.    In  6  thorow-.    [f. 

THOROUGH  ado.  +  LEAF  rf.]   =  THOKOUGHWAX. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  i.  xcv.  136  Of  Thorowwaxe,  or  Thorow- 
leafe  Thorowleafe  hath  a  round,  slender  stalke  ful  of 
branches,  y"  branches  passing,  or  going  thorow  the  leaues. 
1507  [see  THOROUGHWAX],  1866  Treas.  Bot.  181  Bvpleu- 
rum.  Hare's-ear,  Thorow-wax,  or  Thorow-leaf. 

Tho'rongh-light.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  Also 
throu'gh-light. 

a.  pi.  Windows  on  opposite  sides  of  a  room, 
so  that  the  light  passes  right  through. 

1625  BACON  Ess.,  Building  (Arb.)  551  And  let  all  three 
Sides,  be  a  double  House,  without  Thorow  Lights,  on  the 
Sides  that  you  may  haue  Roomes  from  the  Sunne,  both  for 
Fore-noone,  and  Afternoone.  1641  FULLER  Holy  St  Prof. 
St.  in.  viL  167  Thorow-lights  are  best  for  rooms_  of  enter 
tainment  and  windows  on  one  side  for  dormitories.  1697 
DRYDEN  Mneid  vm.  349  The  doors,  unbarr'd,  receive  the 
rushing  day;  And  thorough  lights  disclose  the  ravish  d 
prey.  1745  P.  THOMAS  Jnil.  Alison's  Voy.  230  Ihe  Houses 
have  thorough  Lights. 


THOROUGHLY. 

b.  fig.  (sing,  and  //.)  in  reference  to  the  '  light ' 
of  knowledge  or  discovery. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  ii.  §  13  This  great  Building  of 
the  world  had  neuer  through  lights  made  in  it  till  the  age  of 
vs  and  our  fathers.  1642  FULLER  Holy  ff  Prof.  St.  u.  xxi. 
13^  [Drake]  returned  safe  into  England,  and  landed  at 
Plimouth,  (being  almost  the  first  of  those  that  made  a 
thorow-light  through  the  world).  1646  TRAPP  Connn.  John  i. 
5  The  former  [light  of  nature]  is  but  a  dim  half-light...  The 
latter  [light  of  Scripture]  is  a  clear  thorough-light.  1698 
NORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  IV.  44  All  shall  be  then  open,.. every 
Man's  Heart  a  thorough-light  to  every  Man.  1841  EMER 
SON  Lect.  '  Times\  Wks.  (Bonn)  II.  256  Paving  the  earth 
with  eyes,  destroying  privacy,  and  making  thorough-lights. 

So  Tho* rough-lighted  (throu'gh-)  a.,  having 
thorough-lights ;  having  the  light  passing  through. 

1624  WOTTON  A  rekit.  mRelig.(i6si)  286  Rooms  windowed 
on  both  ends,  which  we  call  through-lighted.  1703  T.  N. 
City  $•  C.  Purchaser  260  Rooms  are  said  to  be  Through- 
lighted  when  they  have  Windows  on  both  ends,  1842-76 
GWILT  Arc/tit.  Gloss.,  Thorough  lighted  Rooms,  such  as 
have  windows  on  opposite  sides. 

Thoroughly  (Jartfli),  adv.  [f.  THOROUGH 
adv.  or  adj.  +  -LY  2.  See  also  THROUGHLY.] 

f  1.  In  a  way  that  penetrates  or  goes  through  ; 
right  through,  quite  through.  Obs.  rare. 

With  quots.  1633,  1703  cf.  THROUGHLY  adv.  2. 

c  1300  Havelok  680  Godard ..  lokede  on  him  poruth-like, 
with  eyne  grim.  1633  W.  MUISHO  in  Bucclench  MSS. 
(Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  273,  I  would  have  gone  home  (wet 
thoroughly).  1703  MAUNDRELL  jfonrn.  Jerus.  (1732)  g 
Thorowly  soaked  wiih  ihe  wet. 

2.  In  a  thorough  manner  or  degree  ;  in  every  part 
or  detail ;  in  all  respects ;  with  nothing  left  un 
done  ;  fully,  completely,  wholly,  entirely,  perfectly. 

1473  Rolls  ofParlt.  VI.  66/1  In  cas  all  other  things  were 
thoroughly  passed  and  concluded  belwixt  his  Highnes  and 
theym.  1522  MORE  De  Quat.  Nwiss.  Wks.  76/2  We  know 
them,  .yet  not  so  very  thorowly  as  we  might  peraduenture. 
'593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  I'/,  n.  i.  202  To  looke  into  this  Busi- 
nesse  thorowly.  1643  BURROUGHES  Exp.  Hoscct  iv.  (1652)  77 
This  promise  is  not  yet  thoroughly  fulfilled.  1736  BUTLER 
Anal.  n.  vi.  224  Whoever  will  weigh  the  Matter  thoroughly. 
1846  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  (1851)  I.  n.  i.  vii.  §  10  The 
thoroughly  great  men  are  those  who  have  done  everything 
thoroughly.  1878  HurTONiV<3//iii,  35  She  had  a  thoroughly 
kindly  nature. 

Thoroughness  (b»*nfaes).  [f.  THOROUGH  a. 
+  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  thorough  or  of 
doing  things  thoroughly;  the  condition  of  being 
done  thoroughly ;  completeness  of  execution  or 
treatment ;  completeness  in  general,  perfectness. 

1843  PRESCOTT  Mexico  (1850)  1. 152  A  book  of  the  highest 
authority,  for  the  perspicuity,  fidelity,  and  thoroughness, 
with  which  ihe  multifarious  topics  in  it  are  discussed.  1848 
MILL  Pol.  Econ.  i.  vii.  §  3  The  thoroughness  of  their  appli 
cation  lo  work.  i86a  DANA  Man.  Ceol.  \\.  245  The  exception 
to  the  thoroughness  of  the  extinction  in  the  Eastern  border 
region.  1897  E.  K.  CHAMBERS  in  Bookman  Jan,  ii3/i  He 
has  emulated  the  Teutonic  thoroughness  without  the  Teuto 
nic  pedantry. 

Thoroughoute, etc.,  obs.  forms  of  THROUGHOUT. 
Thorough-paced  (jwrJp^st),  a.    Also  0.  7 
through-paced,     [f.  THOROUGH  adv.  +  PACED.] 

1.  lit.  Of  a  horse :  Thoroughly  trained ;  having 
all  his  paces,  rare.  ?  Obs. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Huntington.  (1662)  H.  51  It  is 
given  to  thorough -paced -Naggs,  that  amble  naturally,  to 
trip  much  wbilest  artificial  pacers  goe  surest  on  foot. 

ft.  1668  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  272/4  A  Baye  Mare,.. flat  ribb'd, 
Roach  back'd,  through  paced. 

2.  fig.    Thoroughly    trained    or    accomplished, 
perfectly  skilled  or  versed  (in  something);  hence, 
thoroughgoing,  complete,  perfect,  thorough. 

1646  JENKYN  Remora  18  The  thorow-pac'd  Polilician 
borrows  this  of  the  Atheist.  1678  CUD  WORTH  Intell.  Syst. 


1681  (1823)  II.  278  Men  of  a  thorough-paced  obsequiousness. 
1823  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Old  Margate  Hoy,  A  hearty 
thorough -paced  liar.  1850  GROTE  Greece  \\.  Ivi.  VII,  132 
Introducing  more  thorough-paced  oligarchy  into  the  already 
oligarchical  Sikyonian  government.  1893  Spectator  28  Jan. 
101/2  A  thorough-paced  English  gentleman. 

^.  1655  FULLER  Church  Hist.  i.  iv.  g  13  Constantius  was 
a  through-paced  Christian.  1658  PHILLIPS /?/<c/.Ded.,  An  uni 
versally  through-pac't  Dictionary,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies, 
Huntington.  (1662)  u.  50  He  was  through-paced  in  three 
Tongues,  Latine,  Greek  ..  and  Hebrew.  1691  WOOD  Atk. 
OXOH.  \.  535  Robert  Burton.. was.. a thro-pac'd  Philologist. 

So  f  Tho* rough-pace  v.  Obs.  intr.  of  a  horse  ; 
tTho'rough-pacer,  a  horse  having  all  his  paces. 

1684  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1945/4  A  bay  Nag.. seven  years 
old,  a  thorough  pacer,  1690  Ibid.  No.  2545/4  A  light  sorrel 
Gelding,.,  walks,  thorough -paces  and  gallops. 

Thorough-passage:  see  THROUGH-PASSAGE. 

Thorough-pierce :  see  through-pierce^  in 
THROUGH-  i. 

Thorough-pin  (Jm-r^pin).  Farriery.  [f. 
THOROUGH- +  PIN  sbl  (cf.  sense  10).]  A  swelling 
in  the  sheath  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  perforans 
muscle  in  a  horse's  hock,  appearing  on  both  sides 
so  as  to  suggest  a  pin  passing  through  ;  also  a 
similar  swelling  in  the  carpal  joint  of  the  fore-leg. 
Cf.  earlier  through- strewc,  etc. :  s.v.  THROUGH-  a. 

1789  Bath  Jrnl.  22  June  Advt.,  [A  pony]  with  a  spavin 
and  thorough  pins.  1831  You  ATT  Horse  265  We  have 
spokenof  wind-galls.. .A  similar  enlargement  is  found  above 
the  hock. ..As  from  its  situation  it  must  necessarily  project 
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on  both  sides  of  the  hock,  in  the  form  of  a  round  swelling, 
it  is  called  a  thorough-pin.  1906  Daily  Nt~vs  20  Apr.  6 
Amitie,  a  very  well-bred  mare,  is  marred  by  a  thorough-pin. 

Thoroughpost :  see  THROUGHPOST. 

Thorough-put  to  -run,  etc. :  see  THOROUGH-. 

t  Thorough-see',  v.  Obs.  [OE.  }urh  seon, 
f.  furh  THOROUGH,  THROUGH  adv.  +seoti  to  SEE  : 
cf.OHG.  durhsehen,  Ger.  durchsehen.]  trans.  To 
see  through  (lit.  &n&  fig. :  cf.  SEE  v.  24).  Hence 
tThorough-see'ing-  v bl.  sb.,  the  action  of  this  vb. ; 
///.  a.  that  sees  through  ;  f  Tliorong-h-see  able  a.t 
capable  of  being  seen  through,  transparent. 

c888  K.  ALFRED  Bofth.  xli.  §  i  He  seseohfl  &  burhseohS 
ealle  his  ^esceafta  asndemest.  a  x»oo  Moral  Ode  90  (Lam 
beth)  He  bur^-sicheb  uches  monnes  bone  [v.r.  burh-sih5 
elches  marines  bane],  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  50  pe  blake  clo5. . 
is  biccure.  .&  wurse  to  Jmrhseon.  1553  GRIMALDE  Cicero's 
Offices  (1556)  7  Whoso  thorowseeth  moste  what  in  everye 
case  is  truest.  Ibid.  68  So  desireful  of  thorow  seing  and 
learning  the  nature  of  things.  1561  T.  HOBV  tr.  Castiglionc's 
Courtyer\v.{i*qi}  X  viij  b,  The  eyes  of  the  minde..then 
beginne  to  be  sharp  and  thorough  seing,  when  the  eyes  of 
the  body  lose  the  fioure  of  theyr  sightlynesse.  1563  TURNER 
Herbal  \\.  151  The  rosin  or  turpentine  [of  Terebinthus]..is 
clere,  &  thorow  seable,  whyte,  like  a  glasse  £  blewish  gray. 

Thorough-seek,    -shining :    see  THROUGH- 

SEEK,  -SHINING. 

Tho'rough- stitch,  throu'gh-stitch,  sb., 

adv.,  and  adj.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  '1  HOROUGH  adv.  + 
STITCH  sb."\ 

f  A.  sb.  ?  A  stitch  drawn  right  through  the  stuff; 
hence  fig.  in  reference  to  thoroughness  of  action  : 
cf.  B.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1569  KINGESMYLL  Matfs  Est.  xv.  (1580)  124  Xow  there 
fore  to  knitte  vppe  the  knot,  and  to  make  a  through  stitch. 
1663  Cow  LEV  Cutter  Caiman  St.  u.  viii,  When  I  do  a  busi 
ness,  I'm  for  through-stich  ;  I'm  through  pac'd. 

B.  adv.  Right  through,   through   to   the   end; 
thoroughly,  completely  ;  almost  always  in  phr.  to 
go  thorough-stitch  (ivith\  to  perform   something 
thoroughly,  carry  it  out  completely  and  effectually, 
go  through  with  :  '  a  tailor's  expression  for  finishing 
any  thing  once  begun*  (Egan  Slang  Die  f.  1823). 

1579  GOSSON  Sch.  Abuse,  Apol.  (Arb.)  68  Philippe  of 
Macedon tooke  vpon  him  to  reason  with  a  new  Musition.. 
and  was  not  able  to  go  thorowe  stitche.  1596  "XtswE. Saffron 
M'atden  37  That  wee  might  haue  made  round  works,  and 
gone  thorough  stitch.  1634  FORD  Perkin  Warlock  n.  iii, 
He  that  threads  his  needle  with  the  sharp  eyes  of  industry 
shall  in  good  time  go  throughstitch  with  the  new  suit  of 
preferment.  1685  EvBLYH  Diary  22  May,  The..Cheif 
Justice  Jefferies . .  went  thorough  stitch  in  that  tribunal. 
1694  R.  L'EsTRANGE/'rt/ViMcxxxm.  (1714)  150  Tis  Persever 
ance  alone  that  can  carry  us  Thorough-Stitch.  1723  MANDK- 
VILLE  Fal'.  I>efs(ij2$)  I.  216  A  Man  of  Honour  enters  into  a 
Conspiracy  with  others  to  murder  a  King  ;  he  is  obliged  tu 
go  thorough  Stich  with  it.  1824  Blackw.  Mag.  XV.  147 
We  have  gone  too  far  to  retreat, . .  we  must  e'en  go  thorough- 
stitch.  1904  Eng-.  Dial.  Diet.  s.v.  Thorough,  She's  means  to 
do  the  place  up  thorough-stitch. 

C.  adj.  Thoroughgoing,  out-and-out.  ?  Obs. 

c  1685  in  Verney  Memoirs  (1907)  1 1.  396  A  thorough-stitch 
enemy  to  the  crown.  1786  A.  GIB  Sacr.  Contttitpl.  402 
It  may  not  suit  with  his  courage  or  his  prudence  to  be 
thorough -stitch  with  it.  1825  HAZLITT  Spirit  of  Age  335 
He . .  must  make  thorough-stitch  work  of  it.  1828  WILSON  in 
Blackw.  Mag.  XXIII.  785  [Hejseemsto  have  no  thorough- 
stitch  advocate  in  the  London  press. 

I  fence  t  ThoTough  -  stitched,  throtrgh  - 
stitched  a.  =  C. 

i68a  MRS.  BEHN  City  Heiress  35  You  are  resolv'd  to  make 
a  through-stitcht  Robbery  on't.  1799  T.  TWINING  in 
Recrcat.  fy  Stud.  (1882)  233  What  a  painstaking,  thorough 
paced,  thorough-stitched  man  you  are  when  you  set  about 
anything ! 

Thorough-stone :  see  THROUGH-STONE  2. 

Thoroughte,  obs.  form  of  THROUGHOUT. 

Thorough-toll:  see  THROUGH-TOLL. 

Thorough-touch :  see  THOROUGH-  a. 

Thorougllwax(I'O'r^w0eks).  Also 6- thorow-, 
6  thorowe-,  7  through-,  6-7  waxe,  6-  -wax. 
[f.  THOROUGH  prep,  and  otto,  through  +  WAXV.  to 
grow,  after  G.  durchwachs  \  from  the  branches 
appearing  to  grow  through  the  leaves.]  A  name 
for  the  umbelliferous  herb  Bupleurum  rotundi- 
foliuni)  also  called  hare>s-ear)  having  roundish-oval 
perfoliate  leaves,  and  small  greenish -yellow  flowers 
with  conspicuous  bracts. 

1548  TURNER  Names  Herbes  85  Perfoliata  Is  an  herbe  wyth 
a  leafe  tyke  a  pease..  .The  Germans  cal  it  Durchwassz.  It 
maye  be  called  in  englishe  Thorowwax,  because  the  stalke 
waxeth  thorowe  the  leaues.  1578  LYTK  Dodoetts  \.  xcv.  137 
This  herbe  is  now  called.,  in  English  Thorow  wax  e  and 
Thorowleafe.  1597  GEBARDB  Herbal  \\.  cxlviiL  §  r.  429 
Thorowe  waxe  or  Thorowe  leafe.  hath  a  . .  stalke,  diuided 
into  manic  small  branches,  which  passe  or  go  thorow  the 
leaues.  i678PHiLLiPS  (ed.  4),  Thorough-wax,.. a.  Martial 
Herb,  somewhat  bitter  and  astringent  and  good  against 
Ruptures.  i8a8  J.  E.  SMITH  Ettf.  Flora  II.  93  B[ufleu- 
rum]  rotundifoliitm.  Common  Hare's-ear.  Thorow-wax. 

Thorough-winded :  see  THOROUGH-  2. 

Thorough  wort  (JwnJwwt).  [f.  THOROUGH 
prep,  or  aav.  +  WORT,  after  THOROUGHWAX.]  A 
North  American  composite  plant,  Eupatorium 
perfoliatum,  having  opposite  leaves,each  pair  united 
at  the  base  so  that  the  stem  appears  to  grow  through 
them  (connate-perfoliate),  and  large  corymbs  of 
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numerous  white  flowers;  valued  for  its  tonic  pro 
perties  ;  also  called  boneset  or  erosswort. 

18*8  in  WEBSTER.  1845-50  MRS.  LINCOLN  Lect.  Bot.  185 
Florets  tubulous,  without  rays;  as,  boneset.  or  thorough- 
wort  (Eupatorium).  1857  GRAY  First  Lessons  Bot.  (1866) 
TOO  Cases  of  real  leaves  growing  together. .,  those  of  the 
common  Thorough- wort,  and  the  upper  pairs  in  Woodbines 
or  Honeysuckles.  1893  F.  P.  HUMPHREY  AVw  Eng.  Cactus 
27  Aromatic  herbs,  pennyroyal,  thoroughwort,  and  catnip. 

tb.  =  THOBODGHWAX.  06s.  rare-1. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal,  Table%  Throughwoort  and  his  kinds. 

Thorow,  obs.  f.  THOROUGH.  Thorowout, 
thorowte,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  THROUGHOUT. 

Thorp  (fr'Jp).  arck.  and  Hist.  Forms:  a.  i 
Crop  (prep),  1-5  prop,  (4-5  throop-e,  proup), 
4,  9  dial,  throp  (5  thrope).  £.  1-2,  4-5  porp, 
5-  thorpe,  5,  7-  thorp.  [OE.  and  ME.  prop  and 
porp  hamlet,  village,  farm,  or  estate;  Com.  Tent. 
=  OFris.  thorp,  therp  village,  mod.Fris.  terp  village, 
village-mound  (see  TERP)  ;  OS.  thorp  (MLG.,  LG., 
MDu.,  Du.  dorp,  LG.  and  EFris.  dorp} ;  OIIG. 
(MHG.,  Gcr.)  ^//village  (locally  'gathering  of 
people,  meeting ') ;  ON.  porp  village,  hamlet,  farm 
stead  (Norw.  torp)  S\v.  torp  cottage,  little  farm, 
Da.  torp  farmstead,  hamlet,  borough),  Goth./<z//;^ 
estate,  land,  field  :— OTcut.  *forpoin.  Ulterior 
etymology  doubtful;  oiiginal  sense  and  its  develop 
ment  in  the  Teutonic  languages  not  clear. 

ON.  has  (app.  thence  derived)  fiyrfiast  to  crowd,  throng, 
jyrfing  crowd ;  and  fiorp  is  by  many  referred  to  saim-  o.-t 
as  L.  turl>a,  Gr.  Tiipj3>)  crowd,  tumult.  Ottiers  compare  L. 
trilnts  tribe,  and  OCelt.  *trel>  subdivision  of  a  people,  \V. 
treftown.  For  other  suggested  cognates,  cf.  Kluge,  Franck, 
Doornkaat-Koolman.l 

A  hamlet,  village,  or  small  town;  in  ME.  csp. 
an  agricultural  village  :  see  quots. 

Not  a  frequent  word  in  OK.,  beint;  chiefly  found  in  Glosses 
and  Vocabularies,  in  form /re/,  winch  was  also  the  prevail 
ing  form  in  MK.  down  to  1400.  ]>orp  appears  once  in  late 
OK.  and  in  the  north  in  i-jth  c.,  and  may  really  be  due  to 
Norse  influence.  In  various  forms  ns  Thorpe ,  Throop, 
Thruppi  the  word  occurs  as  a  place-name,  and  it  is  a  frequent 
second  element  in  these  in  the  forms  -thorpc^  -f/tr:i/>t 
'trup,  chiefly  in  the  Danelaw  district.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  'common  noun  '  to  Langland  and  Cliaucer;  but  in 
Caxton  to  be  a  literalism  of  translation.  As  a  separate  word 
it  has  been  used  occasionally  from  1600,  but  is  app.  only 
literary  or  archaic,  rarely  dialectal :  see  Ettg.  Dial.  Diet. 

a.  c  725  Corpus  Gloss.  (O.E.Tj  557  Conpetwn  [  =  cross-way.-, 
Carfax],  tuun,  brop.  n  800  Erfurt  Gloss.  307  Cffttfetvnt,  tuun, 
vet  Srop.  a  1000  /KLFRICI  /  'oc.  in  Wr.-WiUcker  147  '5  Fundns 
[  —  farm,  piece  of  land],  prop,  a  1000  Ags.  Gloss,  ibid.  207/14 
CoiHj>etwn..\.  uilla,itel  bingstow,  net  brop.  ciioo  THn. 
Coll.  Horn,  89  lielhfage,  Swo  hatte  be  brop  be  preste  one 
wunien,  bi  sides  ierusalem.  c  1350  Will,  Falerne  2141  To 
seche  eche  cite  &  alle  smale  bropes.  136*  LASGL.  A  PI. 
A.  n.  47  For  lewede,  for  lerede,  for  laborers  of  gropes  [?'.  rr. 
brepis,  borpes].  1393  Ibid.  C.  i.  219  As  barouns  &  burgels 
and  bondemen  of  Croupes  [z>.  rr.  bropus,  bropes,  thorpys]. 
(71386  CHAUCER  ll'i/es  T.  15  Citees,  burghes,  castuls,  h><- 
toures,  Thropes,  bernes,  shipnes,  dayeryes,  Thismaketh  thnt 
ther  been  no  ffairyes.  —  Clerk's  T.  143  Noght  fer.. There 
stood  a  throope  [2  A'fSS,,  throop  i,  thrope  3,  thorpt  i]  of 
site  delitable,  In  which  that  poure  folk  of  that  village,  Had- 
den  hir  beestes  and  hir  herbergage.  c  1440  [see  /3J. 

6.  «  ma  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  963  (Laud  MS.),  See.  Petres 
mynstre  Medeshamstede..and  ealle  ba  borpes  be  ^serto  lin. 
13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  1178  He  wast  wyth  werre  be 
wones  of  borpes.  c  1381  CHAUCER  Parl.  Foules  350  (MS. 
Gg.  4.  27)  The  kok  that  orloge  is  of  thorpis  lyte.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  492/1  Tho(r)pe,  thrope,  lytylle  tov\ne.  1481 
CAXTON  Reynard  viii.  (Arb.)  15  The  worde  anone  sprange 
oueral  in  the  thorpe  \prig.  flem.  die  mare  die  spranck 
over  al  den  dorpj.  1485  —  St.  U'eneftyde  18  He  reteyn- 
ynge  his  felawe  with  hym  abode  that  nyght  in  a  thorpe. 
1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  xn.  xxxii.  219  Witlnn  a  little  thorpe  I 
staid  at  last.  1613  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  n.  iii,  About 
whose  Thorps  that  night  curs'd  Limos  went.  i8i4\VoRDSw. 
Excursion  vui.  101  Welcome,  wheresoe'er  he  came— Among 
the  tenantry  of  thorpe  and  vill.  iSssTESsvsoN  Brook  29, 
I  hurry  down . .  By  twenty  thorps,  a  Tittle  town,  And  half  a 
hundred  bridges.  1864  —  En.  Ard.  (end),  The  little  thorp 
had  seldom  seen  A  costlier  funeral 

Hence  t  Tho'rpsman,  a  villager.   Obs.  rare. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  fy  St/u.  To  Rdr.,  The  inbred  stock 
of  more  homely  women  and  less  filching  Thorps-men.  1876 
Whitby  Gloss, ,  Thorpsmen,  villagers.  Old  local  print. 

Thorpole,  variant  of  THIRLEPOLL  Obs. 

Thorrooke,  Thorsday,  obs.  ff.  THURROCK, 
THURSDAY.  Thorat,  obs.  f.  THIRST  ;  obs.  var, 
durst,  pa.  t.  of  DARE  v.1 

Thort,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  THARF  ;  Sc.  f.  THWART. 

Thorter  (J^Jtw,  St.  Jw'rtw),  adv.,prcp.t  adj., 
sb.  Sc.  Forms :  5  thwortour,  thuortour,  thour- 
tour,  5-6  thortour,  6  -cure,  -yr,  -ir,  -ax,  (thort- 
wart),  7  thorture,  6-  thorter.  [In  early  forms 
thivortour,  thttortour,  tkortour,  Sc.  forms  of 
THWARTOVEH  :  cf.  Sc.  a-thort  —  a~thwart.  The 
second  element  has  been  so  weakened  as  to  nppear 
a  mere  suffix,  as  in  easier,  wester,  etc.  Thortwart 
is  a  deformation.] 

fA.  adv.  Athwart,  across,  crosswise.  Obs.  rare. 

ci470  HENRY  Wallace  v,  mo  Feill  off  thaim  dede  fell 
thwortour  in  [—  into]  the  fyr. 

B.  prep.  Athwart,  across,  overthwart 

1533  BELLENDEN  Lhy  i.  vi.  (S.T.S.)  I.  39  Incontinent  Jw 
buschment  foresaid  come  thortoure  bare  gate.  1609  Sc. 
Acts  Jos.  VI  (1816)  IV.  443/»  Landis.  .beeinnand  at  be 
waller  of  Tarress  ..  To  rowaneburne  and  thorter  Ingreis 
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aeattis  by  the  futc  of  magilwod.  1897  LD.  E.  HAMILTON 
Outlaws  xviii.  209  You  daurna  show  your  face  thorter  the 
water. 

C.  adj.  Crossing,  lying  athwart,  transverse. 
Thorter  land,  land  lying  across  or  beyond  a  certain 
area,  outer  land;  thorter  way,  a  cross-way;  so 
thorter  lane,  road,  etc. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  iv.  540  A  cleuch  thar  was,  quharoff 
a  strenth  thai  maid  With  thuortour  treis.  Ibid.  ix.  1632  A 
thourtour  bande,  that  all  the  drawcht  wpbar,  He  cuttyt  it. 


thortoure  passage  in  (=  into]  be  latyne  way.     is&Abcrd. 
Kef.  XV.  (Jam.),  To  remoif,  red,  &  flit  out  of  the  said    ; 
inland  thortyrland,  yard,  &  forentres.     1580  Burgh  Rec, 
Kdinb.  (1882)  IV.  185  To  caus  mak  sufficient  thorter  barns 
of  irne,  and  infix  thaim  in  the  window  of  the  mid  hous. 
1814  North.  Antiq.  404  (Jam.)  To  look  through  an  elf-bore    I 
in  wood,  where  a  thorter-knot. . has  been  taken  out.     Mod.    \ 
Forming  part  of  local  names :  there  is  in  Dundee  a  '  Thorter    | 
Row  ',  which  '  crosses '  between  the  Nethergate  and  Over.    I 
gate ;  in  Hawick '  ThorterDykes ',  beyond  theLoan-head,  etc. 
f  b.  Coming  athwart ;  obstructing,  opposing. 

1533  BELLENDEN  Livy\.  v.  (S.T.S.)  I.  35  The  sabyne  ladyis 

. .  be  preiss  of  bair  thortwart  cuming  devidit  &  pvit  sindry  be 

nrmit  oistis.    1536  —  Cron.  Scot.  in.  iv.  (1541)  27/1  Saagillof 

thair  bodyis,  that  thay  may dant  all  thortour  and difficill  gatis. 

fD.  sb.  Opposition,  obstruction,  resistance. 

1581  J.  MELVILL  Diary  (Wodrow  Soc.)  124  The  thrid 
thortar  and  debat  quhilk  he  haid  was  with  the  provist, 
bailyies,  and  counsall . .  about  their  ministerie.  1598  Ibid.  532 
Anent  quhatsoevir  the  thorteris  and  accidentis  fallin  out. 

Hence  Tho'rter  v.  tram,  and  intr.,  to  cross  the 
path  or  way  of;  to  thwart  or  oppose  (a  person); 
hence  Tho-rtering  vbl.  sb.,  thwarting,  resisting  ; 
f  Tho'rtersome  a.,  tending  to  thwart,  obstructive. 

1608  JAS.  VI  Let.  in  Calderwood  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  (1678) 
581  Their  willingness.. hath  been  ever  *thortered_and  im- 


thortered  them,  stappin'  the  maiks  fu  o'  preens.  1606 
BIRNIE  Kirk-Buriall  (1833)  30  The  passage  so  impeshed 
with  *thortersome  throughes, 

Tho'rter-i'll.  Sc.  Also  thwarter-.  [f.  prec. 
+  ILL  '/>.]  A  disease  of  sheep,  characterized  by 
distortion  of  the  neck  ;  louping-ill. 

1791  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  I.  138  Palsy,  called  trembling,  or 


state  of  putrescence.  1829  HOGG  Tales,  Shtph.  Cal.  xvi,  The 
thwarter-ill  (a  sort  of  paralytic  affection)  came  among  them 
[the  sheep]. 

fTho-rtron,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  THOBTEB: 
cf.  southron]  Having  a  transverse  direction. 

^1580  Bat/bur's  Practices  (1754)  430  Thortron  burnis  in 
monthis  hie  Sail  stop  na  held  roume,  thoch  thay  be. 

f  Thorty,  obs.  form  of  THIRTY. 

1338  Se/.  Cos.  Star  Chamb.  (Selden)  II.  60. 

Thoru,  J>oru,  thorugh,  thorw,  etc.,  obs.  ff. 
THOROUGH,  THROUGH  so.1 

II  Thos  ()><ras).  PI.  thoes  (Jwu-fz).  [L.  thos,  pi. 
thoes,  a.  Gr.  ffws,  pi.  9S/-(s,  a  beast  of  prey  of  the 
dog  kind.]  The  Greek  and  Latin  name  of  a  beast 
of  the  canine  group ;  probably  a  jackal  of  some 
species ;  but  variously  identified  or  imagined  by 
1 7th  c.  translators.  See  also  THOCS. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  x.  Ixiii.  I.  303  Wolves,  Panthers,  and 
Thoes,  kindle  their  young  before  they  can  see.  Ibid.  Ixxiv. 
308  The  Thoes  and  the  Lions  doe  foulely  Jarre  and  disagree. 
1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  581  The  lesser  kinde  of 
Thoes  are  the  best,  for  some  make  two  kinde  of  Thoes,  and 
some  three. . .  We  will  therefore  take  it  for  confessed,  that 
the  Thoes  is  a  beast  engendered  betwixt  a  Wolf  and  a  Fox, 
whereof  some  are  greater  and  some  are  smaller.  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Thos, .  .a  Lynx,  aCreature  resembling 
a  Wolf,  but  spotted  like  a  Leopard.  1753  CHAMBERS  CfcL 
Sitpp.,  Thos,.. Si  name  given  to  an  animal  of  the  wolf  kind, 
but  larger  than  the  common  wolf.  18390.  H.  SMITH  Dogs 
I,  v.  207  It  may  be,  that  one  of  the  smaller  Thoes  of  Aris 
totle  is  the  true  Jackal. 

Thos,  JJOB,  obs.  form  of  THOSE,  THUS. 
Thosoan,  obs.  form  of  TUSCAN. 
TllOSe(>5«az), dem.pron.  and  adj.  (pi.)  Forms:  a. 
1-3  *as,i-4  J)4s,  4  J>aas,  J)ais,  4-5  jjase,  (5  paes) ; 
5  thas,  thase,  5-6  thais.  /3.  3-4  ]>os  (3  fosse), 
4-5  pose,  thoos,  (5,  7  thoes,  Scotticized  thoise, 
thoys),  6  thoose  ;  4-  those.  [OTL.J>ds,j>as,  ME. 
fos,  pi.  of  THIS,  which  during'the  ME.  period  became 
synonymous  with  }a,  THO,  pi.  of  that,  which  it 
at  length  superseded,  and  thus  came  to  be  used  in 
its  current  sense.  The  identification  of  fas  (faas, 
lase,  J>ais(e)  with  fa  began  in  the  north,  where  it 
is  evidenced  c  1300-1340;  the  use  oi  }os  (thoos, 
those}  for  fo,  in  midld.  and  south,  came  later. 
Chaucer  has  only  iho  ;  and  most  of  the  examples 
of  thos(e  before  1475  occur  either  in  midld.  ver 
sions  of  northern  poems,  such  as  the  Anturs  of 
Arthur  and  Sir  Perceval,  where  the  scribe  trans 
literated  thas(e  into  lhos(e,  or  in  the  works  of 
northern  men,  as  Wyclif,  whose  native  dialect  had 
thas(e.  In  Eng.  literature  those,  thoos,  thoes,  be- 
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came  common  first  in  works  printed  by  Caxton, 
and  thenceforth  those  and  tho  continued  to  be  used 
in  the  same  sense,  tho  gradually  becoming  rarer, 
till  (-1550. 

The  early  southern  ME.  fas  =  THESE,  appears  to  have 
been  retained  longest  in  Kentish:  see  quot.  1340  in.  I.  i. 
It  was  of  course  obsolete  in  Midld.  Eng.  before  thos,  thoos, 
those  in  the  modern  sense  was  accepted.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  thase  ever  found  a  footing  in  Scotland,  where  fa 
continued  in  use,and  still  exists  as  THAE  pL  of  that.\ 
I.  Demonstrative  pronoun. 

f  1.  Plural  of  THIS  B.  I  =  THESE  B.  I.  Obs. 

£825  vesp.  Psalter  xliii.  18  [xliv.  ]7]  Das  all  cwomun  ofer 
usic.     a  900  K.   ALFRED   Laws   Introd.  €.49   §9   Ic   oa    i 
Alfred  cyning  bas  togxdere  jegaderode.    a  900  tr.  Bsda  s    • 
Hist.    in.  xix.   [xxvii.)  242    Betweoh   bas   wseron   twesen 
^eonse  aeSelingas.    c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  iv.  g  Ealle  bas  ic 
sylle'be.    c  «oo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  217  Ac  ich  ne  mai  ne  ich 
ne  can  bo?se[i.e.  words]  on  openi.     134°  Ayenb.  10  Vor  alle 
bos  byeb  ualse  wytnesses.    Ibid.  39  pise  make[>  (>e  ualse 
manages,    pise  benimeb  be  heritages,  pos  dob  zuo  moche    \ 
kuead . .  and  al  bis  hi  dob  be  hare  greate  couaytise. 

2.  Plural  of  THAT  :  indicating  things  or  persons 
pointed  to  or  already  mentioned  :  see  THAT  B.  1. 1.    j 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Cause.  6556,  I  fynde  wryten  paynes 
fourtene,  ..  And  whilk  bas  er  I  sal  yhow  telle.  31400  A. 
Alls.  4913  (Bodl.  MS.)  A  folk  wonef  biside  boos,  pat  beeb 
ycleped  Farangos.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dicles  33 
He  made  diuers  bookis  of  phisik..andof  thoos,  xij  the  most 
be  studyed  by  ordre.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  m.  i.  225  A  Sea 
of  meltingpearls,which  some  callteares:  Those  at  her  fathers 
churlish  feete  she  tenderd.  1599  —  Hen.  i',  HI.  vii.  74  The 
Armour  that  I  saw  in  your  Tent  to  night,  are  those  Starres  or 
Sunnes  vpon  it?  1611  BIBLE  Eccl.  vii.  28  A  woman  among 
all  those  haue  I  not  found.  1653  WALTON  Angler  ii.  65 
Milk.  What  Song  was  it,  I  pray?  was  it,  Come  Shepherds 
deck  your  heads :  or,  As  at  noon  Dulcina  rested  :  or  Philida 
flouts  me?  Pise.  No,  it  is  none  of  those,  a  1822  SHELLFY 
Serchio  36  Melchior  and  Lionel  were  not  among  those. 
Mod.  Who  are  those  passing  ?  Those  are  our  neighbours 
Smith  and  Jones.  I  looked  at  all  the  books  on  the  top  shelf, 
but  it  was  not  one  of  those. 

b.  Preceded  by  and,  introducing  an  additional 
qualification  of  the  things  or  persons  mentioned  in 
the  previous  clause  :  plural  of  THAT  I.  2  a. 

1545  ASCHAM  Toxofh.  ii.  (Arb.)  162  Other  and  those  very 
good  archers  in  drawyng,  loke  at  the  marke.  1590  RYTHF.R 
tr.  Ubaldino's  Disc.  Span.  Invasion  5  Through  penurie 
of  many  and  those  necessarie  things.  i6oz  HOLLAND  Pliny 
(1634)  I.  529  If  the  vineyard  lie  pendant  vpon  the  hanging 
of  an  hilt,  it  requireth  deeper  ditches,  and  those  raised  vp 
well  with  earth.  1697  DRYDEX  Virg.  Georg.  IV.  189  Lord  of 
few  Acres,  and  those  barren  too.  1701  MORRIS  Ideal  World 
I.  ii.  53  Other  figures,  .and  those  perfect  ones.  Mod.  1  have 
only  three,  and  those  not  of  the  best. 

3.  In  opposition  to  these ;  sometimes  spec.  — '  the 
former ' :  plural  of  THAT  B.  I.  3,  3  b.     For  quots. 
see  THESE  B.  I.  2,  II.  2.     Also  in  contrast  to  (the) 
others. 

1653  WALTON  Angler  iv.  116  Palmer  flies,  not  only  those 
rib'd  with  silver  and  gold,  but  others  that  have  their  bodies 
all  made  of  black.  1655  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  1. 1.  6  Those 
affirming  they  had  bargain'd  onely  for  the  fish,  the  others 
that  they  bought  the  draught  at  a  venture. 

4.  As  antecedent  pronoun,  followed  by  a  defining 
word  or  phrase,  viz.  a  relative  clause  (with  relative 
expressed  or  understood),  a  participle  (or  other 
vbl.  adj.),  or  a  preposition  (esp.  of)  with  a  sb. 
which  serves  to  qualify  or  particularize  those :  plural 
of  THAT  B.  I.  6-8.    (  -  Ger.  diejenigen  or  die,  F. 

tix,  celles.) 

a.  In  general  sense :  chiefly,  now  only,  of  per 
sons  :  those  who  =  the  people  who ;  those  of  =  the 
people  of,  etc.     Plural  of  THAT  B.  I.  6  a,  c,  8  b. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  7510  Alle  base  bat  wille  bairsyn 
forsake,  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xv.  67  pase  bat  trowes 
perfitely  in  Godd  sail  be  sauf.  f  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales 
296  pase  at  sulde  here  hym  myght  gett  hym  no  ferrer. 
1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  115  Thoos  that  be 
nedy.  Ibid.  129  Thoes  that  blame.  1535  COVERDALE 
I'rov.  viii.  12,  I  am  louynge  vnto  those  that  loue  me.  1548 
FORREST  Pleas.  Poesye  55  Of  thoise  that  they  had  too  them 
made  subiugate.  1554-9  T.  WATERTOUNE  in  Song s  $  Ball. 
(1860)  ji  All  thoys  that  have  years  this  undarstande.  1590 
SHAKS.  Com.  Err.m.  1.48  Who  are  thoseat  the  gate?  1598  — 
Merry  W.  v.  v.  57  Those  as  sleepe,  and  thinke  not  on  their 
sins.  1605  —  Macb.  n.  iii.  106  Those  of  his  Chamber,  as  it 
seem'd,  had  don't.  1610  —  Temp.  L  ii.  398  Those  are 
pearles  that  were  his  eies.  1613  —  Hen.  VIII,  HI.  i.  167 
Pray  thinke  vs,  Those  we  professe,  Peace-makers,  Friends, 
and  Seruants.  1777  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Amer.  (1783)  II.  216 
Those  who  appeared  more  gentle  and  tractable.  1790  BURKE 
Fr.  Rev.  50  Those  from  whom  they  are  descended.  1856 
GEO.  ELIOT  Ess.  (1884)  232  Those  among  our  painters  who 
aim  at  giving  the  rustic  type  of  features.  1896  Law  Times 
C.  410/1  Any  person  other  than  himself  and  those  claiming 
under  him.  Mod.  Of  those  expected  only  a  few  turned  up. 

b.  Referring   to   things   or   persons  mentioned 
immediately  before,  and  equivalent  to  the  with  the 
pi.  sb. ;   e.  g.  in  quot.  1593,  those  =  'the  storms'. 
Plural  of  THAT  B.  I.  6  b,  8  a. 

1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  31  Diuerse  opinions, 
And  in  especial  thoos  of  plato.  1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  1589 
These  watergalls . .  Foretell  new  stormes  to  those  alreadie 
spent.  1611  BIBLE  Josh.  iii.  16  The  waters  which  came 
downe  from  aboue,  stood  and  rose  vp  vpon  an  heape..and 
those  that  came  downc  toward  the  sea  of  the  plaine.  .failed, 
and  were  cut  off.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1790)  VII.  51 
The  oysters.. are  by  no  means  so  large  as  those  found 
sticking  to  rocks.  1779  Mirror  No.  6  P  10  The  classical 
writers  were  those  from  whose  works  he  felt  the  highest 
pleasure.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  IV.  778/2  The  larva:, 


THOST(B. 

which  resemble  those  of  the  wasp.   1819  KEATS  Ode  Grecian 
Urn  ii,  Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard  Are 
sweeter.     1874  DASENT  Haifa  Life  II.  76  His  laws  being 
like  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
II.  Demonstrative  adjective. 

1 1.  Plural  of  THIS  B.  II  =  THESE  B.  II.  Obs. 

a  900  K.  ALFRED  Laws  Introd.,  Dryhten  waes  sprecende 
3as  word  to  Moyse.  ciooo  Ags.  Gasp.  Matt.  vi.  32  Ealle 
bas  bing  beoda  seceaS.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn,  n  (De  Quad 
ragesima)  pas  da}es  beo5  iset  us  to  muchele  helpe.  .al  swa 
moyses . .  feste  bes  da^es.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Hom.  185  Dos 
feawe  word .  .seide  ure  drihten.  c  1205  LAY.  672  Brutus  hine 
bi-bohte..&  bas  [1:1275  beos]  word  seide.  11250  Chid  <V 
Night.  139  (Cott)  poslTw.  beos]  word  a?af  be  nijtingale. 

2.  Plural  of  THAT  B.  II.  i. 

n.  13. .  Cursor  M.  2590  (Gott.)  As  it  was  bite  [z>.  r.  hight] 
bifor  pas  [C.  baa,  F.  f>a]  dais.  Ibid.  4948  (Cott.)  pan  spak 
ruben,  be  eildest  broiber,  Stilli  menand  til  bas  (F.  ba>.e] 
ober.  Ibid.  8187  (Cott.)  He  tok  baas  [G.  ba]  wandes  in 
his  hand.  Ibid.  19859  Quen  petre  |;ais  [G.,  F.  |)a :  Tr.  bo) 
vnbestes  sagh.  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tali  s  82  With  all  base 
candels  he  cursid  bis  fend  &  entirditid  hvm. 

ft.  c  1375  Cursor  M.  iFairf.)  7254  Bi  a  piler  was  he  sette  to 
glew  bos  [C.  baa]  gomis  at  mete,  c  1380  WYCLIF  Strut. 
Sel.  Wks.  II.  112  Bifore  bat  tyme  weren  >os  wordis  spoken 
of  Crist  a  1400  Sir  Perc.  229  Fyftene  wynter  and  mare  He 
duellede  in  those  holies  hare.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton) 
Dictes  Pref.  3  Ony  of  thoos  bookes.  Ibid.  27  Whiche  was 
a  Cyte  in  thoos  dayes.  1491  in  Lett.  Rich.  Ill  f,  Hen.  I'll 
(Rolls)  I.  09  Bring  the  said  Sir  Robert  and  thoes  other  oure 
rebelles  and  traitours.  1526  TINDALE  Luke  i.  39  Mary  arose 
in  thoose  [COVF.RD.  &  Gt.  Bible  those]  dayes.  1595  SHAKS. 
John  in.  iv.  61  Binde  vp  those  tresses.  1639  Hamilton 
Papers  (Camden)  90  So  many  men . .  with  thoes  I  haue  heir, 
as  will  make  up  that  number.  1741-2  CHALLONER  Mission. 
Priests  (1803)  II.  19  John  Sugar  was  born  at  Womborn.. 
'  of  a  noted  family  in  those  parts.  1845  M.  PATTISON  F.ss. 
(1889)  1. 14  A  living  stirring  picture  of  the  Church  and  State 
of  those  days. 

b.  Indicating  things  or  persons  as  known  to  be 
such  as  described  :  plural  of  THAT  B.  II.  I  b. 

1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  K.  in.  ii.  140  Thy  lips,  those  kissing 
cherries.  1678  CVDWORTH  Intel!.  Syst.  i.  ii.  61  As  for  those 
Romantick  Monogrammous  Gods  of  Epicurus.  1753  CHAL 
LONER  Cat/i.  Chr.  fustr.  178  Those  two  great  Lights  of  the 
Church,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzenand  St.  Basil.  1822  SHELLEY 
Question  10  Daisies,  those  pearled  Arcturi  of  the  earth.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xx.  IV.  494  Those  worst  enemies  of 
the  nation. 

c.  Used  instead  of  that  with  a  sing,  noun  of 
multitude  (now  only  with  collectives  in  pi.  sense, 
as  clergy,  foot  (foot-soldiers),  horse,  vermin) ;  and 
esp.  with  kind,  sort,  followed  by  of  with  pi.  sb. 

,r,  >  +   ,         >-ir    T«_. r>     TT     .  ,1 


(see  KIND  sb.  14  b).     Cf.  THESE  B.  II.  I  d. 

Those  kind(ar  sort)  of  men,  is  put  for  'men  of  that  kind 
(or  sort)',  L,  cj'us generis  homines,  and  is  grammatically 
anomalous :  cf.  THAKIN. 

1560  WHITEHORNE  Ord.  Sonldiours  (1588)  90,  Behind  the 
said  teeth  to  place  those  number  of  men  which  first  were 
taken  out.  1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  i.  ii.  10  You,  and  those 
poore  number  saued  with  you.  1692  O.  WALKF.R  Grk.  f; 
Rom.  Hist.  266  He.  .chased  away  those  Vermin  of  Courtiers. 
1875  GLADSTONE  Glean.  VI.  126  Some  of  those  clergy  who 
are  called  Broadchurchmen. 

1565  J.  SPARKE  in  Hawkins  I'oy.  n.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  51  Those 
sorte  of  men  are  eaters  of  the  flesh  of  men,  as  well  as  the 
Canibals.  1577  NORTHBROOKE  Dicing  (i  843)  99  From  whence 
those  kinde  of  playes  had  their  beginning.  1608  DOD  & 
CLEAVER  Expos.  Prov.  xi-xii.  150  In  those  kind  of  trees, 
the  root  cannot  defend  the  branches,  nor  bodie.  1761  H. 
WALPOLE  Let.  to  H.  Zouch  3  Jan.,  The  little  regard  shown 
..to  those  sort  of  things.  1798  JANE  AUSTEN  Lett.  (1884) 
I.  187  Those  kind  of  foolish  and  incomprehensible  feelings. 
1887  RIDER  HAGGARD  Jess  126  Those  sort  of  reflections. 

3.  In  opposition  to  these :  plural  of  THAT  B.  II.  2  ; 
cf.  I.  3  above.     For  quots.  see  THESE  B.  II.  2. 

4.  In  concord  with  a  noun  which  is  the  antecedent 
to  a  relative  (expressed  or  omitted),  or  which  is 
further  defined  by  a  participle:  pi.  of  THAT  B.II.  3. 

CH75  Lamb.  Hom.  13  pas  .x.  bebode  be  godalmihti  seolf 
idihte.  1526  TINDALE  Eph.  v.  12  Those  thynges  which 
are  done  of  them  in  secrete.  —  Jvde  10  Those  thinges 
which  they  knowe  not.  In  tho  thynges  which  they  knowe 
naturally  they  corrupte  them  selves  [so  COVERD.  &  Gt. 
:  Bible}.  1539  BIBLE  (Great)  Rev.  i.  3  And  kepe  those 
'  [TINDALE  &  COVF.RD.  thoo]  thynges  which  are  written 
!  therin.  1563  WINJET  Four  Scoir  Thre  Quest.  §  35  Wks. 
(S  T.S.)  I.  100  Gif  ze  be  nocht  admittit  be  thais  Kirkis, 
quhome  ze  serue.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,\\:  viii.  96  The 
Names  of  those  their  Nobles  that  lye  dead.  1631  MILTON 
Epitaph  Marchioness  Winchester  43  Those  Pearls  of  dew 
she  wears.  1779  Mirror  No.  30  r  2  Those  national  boasts 
which  are  always  allowable.  1780  Ibid.  No.  75  P  5  Those 
useful  chronicles  of  facts,  called  newspapers.  1859  GEO. 
ELIOT  A.Bede  xlix,  Brethren  and  sisters. .who  have  none 
of  those  comforts  you  have. 

5.  =  Such :  plural  of  THAT  B.  II.  4.    Now  rare. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  L  i.  99,  I  returne  those  duties  backe  as 
are  right  fit.  1611  —  Cymb.  v.  v.  338  Those  Arts  they  haue, 
as  I  Could  put  into  them.  1632  MASSINGER  &  FIELD  Fatal 
Dowry  in.  i,  Obnoxious  to  those  foolish  things  As  they  can 
gibe  at.  1689  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rtl.  (1857)  I.  567  The  town 
T.was  reduced  to  those  straights,  that  if  not  releived..lt 
must  have  surrendred  in  two  dales  time.  1827  DISRAELI 
Viv.  Grey  v.  vi,  He  spoke  of  you  in  those  terms  that  make 
me  glad  that  I  have  met  the  son. 

tThost(e.  Obs.  [OE.  >rf=OHG.  dost.] 
Dung,  excrement ;  a  turd. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  364  Scinseocum  men  wyrc  drenc  of 
hwites  hundes  poste  on  bitere  leje.  .11300  E.  E.  Psalter 
lxxxii[i]  ii  [10]  pai  for-worthed  in  Endor,  pai  ere  made  als 
thoste  of  erthe  bar-for.  01327  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  237 
Alle  weren  y-haht  Of  an  horse  thoste.  1387  TREVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  IV.  423  Alle  men  brewe  on  hym  dnt  and  thost, 
c  1425  Cast.  Persei'.  2413  in  Macro  Plays  149  Al  oure  fare 


THOTHEB. 

is  not  worth  a  Ihost.  ("1440  Pallad.  on  Huit.  iv.  3j8  Asse 
vryne  &  »wynes  thost.  c  1440  I'ronip,  Pan',  492/1  Thoste 
(or  toord),  stercus. 

f  Tho-ther,  coalesced  form  of  the  other,  frequent 
from  141)1  to  I7th  c. ;  in  later  time  also  written 
tK  oilier :  see  TH-,  Tu'. 

Often  used  in  contrast  to  THONE  =  the  one :  see  THOSE, 
ONE  18,  19,  and  TOIHER. 

c  1300  Bckct  466  Tho  were  thothere  glad  ynou^.  tr  1400 
Trerisa'i  Hidden  (Rolls)  III.  65  (M.S.  y)  footer  wys  men. 
1534-5  JIK.  Ravjl.  D.  777  If.  67  b,  One  of  them  m  [etc.] 
and  thoder  in  the  hawpace.  1556  Knurcsboroitgli  Wills  (Sur- 
tees)  I.  73  To  my  children  thother  half.  1633  T.  STAFFORD 
1'ac,  Hib,  I.  i.  (1821)  11  On  thother  part. 

Th.OU  (Sau),J>ers.proti.,  indsing.noni.  Forms: 
1-3  «u,  1-5  )>u,  (2-3  tu,  tou, -te),  3  (pe,  peou), 
•Bhu,  3-5  pou,  3-6  thu,  (4 pouj),  4-5  pow,  (-tow;, 
4-6  thow,  4,  6  (9  dial.")  th-,  th',  (5  thowe),  4- 
t hou.  (RIod.  dial,  thau,  thaw,  thah,  tha ;  theau, 
theow,  thoo,  thu ;  tau,  taw,  ta,  tay ;  teau, 
teaw,  teu,  too,  tou,  tow  ;  doo,  dou,  du,  etc. : 
see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.}  [OE.  8«,  ~fu. ;  Com.  Tetit. 
and  Indo-Eur. ;  -  OFris.  thn  (</«),  OS.  thu 
(MDu.,  MLG.,  LG.  du},  OHG.  rfft  (MUG.,  Ger. 
</«),  ON.  /rf  (Norw.,  S\v.,  Da.  i/u),  Goth,  pit  :— 
OTeut.  fZ  =  pre-Teut.  tu  :  =  I,,  tu,  Ir.  tu,  \Velsh 
/(',  Gr.  aii,  Doric  TV,  Lith.  tu,  OSlav.  ty,  Skr. 
twa-iii.  The  oblique  cases,  and  the  possessive, 
are  formed  on  a  stem  J>e-  —  pre-Teut.  te- :  see 
THEE,  THINE.  The  pi.  YE,  in  OE.  £<•',  is  from  a 
different  root,  to  which  also  belonged  a  dual  git, 
YIT,  'ye  two',  still  used  after  1200  in  ME.  The 
ace.  and  dat.  sing,  were  levelled  in  OE.  under  the 
dat.  form  :  see  THEE.  The  OE.  genitive  was 
identical  in  form  with  a  possessive  adj.  //« :  see 
THINE,  THY.  The  paradigm  of  thou  is  therefore 
as  follows : 

Old  English. 


Ace. 

Dat. 
Gen. 
Post.  PnK.  i 


SINGULAR. 
bu, 


bin 


DLAU 


.      . 
incit ;  me 


Uliddlc  English. 


Ntm. 

Out.  Ace. 


Gen. 
Pass.  Pron. 


bu.bou,bow     Sit,  jet 
kt*e 


bin 
bin,  bi 


inker,  junker, 

linker 
inker,  junker, 

unker 


Modern  English. 


Nom. 
Dat.  Ace. 
Poss.   ( absol. 
Pron.  t  adj. 


thou 
thee 
thine 
thy 


PLURAL. 
?e,  ?e,  sie 
cowic;      cow 
(iuih,  iuh) 
cow 


3e,  ?ie,  yhe,  ye 

eow,  eou,  ou, 

ow,  ;iu,    ;u, 

jou,yhu(etc.) 

eower,  eour, 
ower,  sure, 
3our(e 


ye,  you 
you 
yours 
your.J 


1.  The  pronoun  by  which  a  person  (or  thing)  is 
addressed,  in  the  nominative  singular  ;  the  pronoun 
denoting  the  person  (or  thing)  spoken  to. 

Tlioa  and  its  cases  Hue,  thine,  thy,  were  in  OE.  used 
in  ordinary  speech;  in  ME.  they  were  gradually  super- 
seded  by  the  plural  ye,  you,  your,  yours,  in  addressing  a 
superior  and  (later)  an  equal,  but  were  long  retained  in 
addressing  an  inferior.  Long  retained  by  Quakers  in 
addressing  a  single  person,  though  now  less  general ;  still 
in  various  dialects  used  by  parents  to  children,  and  familiarly 
between  equals,  esp.  intimates;  in  other  cases  considered 
as  rude.  In  general  English  used  in  addressing  God  or 
Christ,  also  in  homiletic  language,  and  in  poetry,  apostrophe, 
and  elevated  prose.  For  details  of  dialect  use,  see  Wright, 
Eng.  Dial.  Diet.,  Thou  \\,  Eng.  Dial.  Gram.  §  404. 

In  ME.  freq.  combined  with  its  verb  when  this  precedes, 
the  /  being  then  absorbed  in  the  preceding  t,  as  artow 
=  art  thou,  hastow  =  hast  thou.  The  initial  /  also  became 
t  after  j,  t,  or  d,  as  hauis  tu  =  hast  thou,  fiat  tu,  attd  tu  : 
see  T  8. 

Beowulf  507  Eart  bu  se  Beowulf?  etas  I'esf.  Psalter 
ix.  15  Du  uphest  mec  of  fceatum  deaoes.  e  1*05  LAY.  690 
Nioing  bou  jert  al  dead. .  Bote  bu  min  lare  do.  Ibid.  2978 
peou  [ci»75  bou]  aert  leouere  bene  mi  lif.  a  l»5  Ancr. 
R.  240  pench  ec  hwat  tu  owust  God,  uor  his  god  deden. 
a  1140  Ureisun  in  Cott.  Horn.  190  So  bu  dest  and  so  bu 
schalt.  e  1150  Gen.  ft  Ex.  361  For  3hu  min  bode-word 
haues  broken,  Shu  salt  ben  ut  in  sorje  luken,  In  swine  3u 
salt  tilien  oi  mete.  1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6371  pou  ne 
ssalt  of  |>in  liflode  neuere  carie  no}l.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
10585  (Edin.)  Hauis  tu  [-'.rr.  bu,  bou]  na  pane.,  here. 
[bid.  1253  (Gott.)  In  bat  way  sal  yu  {Cott.  bou]  find  for- 
soth  pi  mo|>er.  Ibid.  8306  (Fairf.)  Werrour  artow  {Cott.  art 
bowjgode  in  fijt.  £-1391  CHAUCER  Astral,  i.  §  13  Thanne 
hastow  a  brod  Rewle.  c  1440  Pullad.  on  Husb.  i.  42  The 
better  may  thowe  with  that  water  holde.  1535  COVER- 
DALE  Ps.  Ixiv.  [Ixv.]  i  Thou,  O  God,  art  praysed  in  Sion. 
1591  SHAKS.  KOIH.  t,  Jul.  i.  v.  9  Good  thou,  saue  mee 
a  piece  of  Marchpane.  1597  —  2  Hen.  IV,  ".  ii.  17  How 
many  paire  of  Silk  stockings  y"  haste.  1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasm. 
Colloq.  326  Why  shouldest  thou  do  so,  seeing  how  thou  was 
not  far  from  thine  own  shore?  1715-10  Port  Iliad  xn.  69 
Oh  thou !  bold  leader  of  the  Trojan  bands,  And  you,  con 
federate  chiefs  from  foreign  lands !  1741  RICHARDSON 


Pamtla  II.  273,  I  dare  say  thou 'It  set  the  good  \Vork  for- 
ward,  a  1835  MRS.  HEMANS  Grafts  cf  Hoitseh.  viii,  Ala.s, 
for  love !  if  thou  wert  all,  And  nought  beyond,  O  Earth. 


TENNYSON  Caret  k  fy  Lytt.  1210  Thou— Lancelot !— 
thine  the  hand  That  threw  me? 

Dialectal.  1579  SPENSER  Sheph,  Cat.  July  33  Syker,  thous 
but  a  laesie  loord.     1607  BEAUMONT  0VMM  Hater  \\\.  i, 


339 

Heres  ta,and  tha  [Hearestthou,  if  thou]  wants  lodging,  take 
my  house,  'tis  big  enough.  zSoa  R.  ANDERSON  Cmnbcrld. 
Kail.,  Sally  Gray  \v,  Had  tou  seen  her  at  kurk,  man,  last 
Sunday,  Ton  couldn't  ha'e  thought  o1  the  text.  1861  K. 
WAUGH  Birtle  Carter's  T.  32  Well  neaw,  mind  ta  does  do. 
1876  H'/iitly  Gloss.  171/2  If  thoo  will  gan,  sithence  be 't. 
1886  HALL  CAINE  Son  of  Hagar  i.  i,  What  sayst  tha, 
Reuben? 

b.  Used  in  apposition  to  and  preceding  a  sb.  in 
the  vocative :  in  reproach  or  contempt  often 
emphasized  by  being  placed  or  repeated  after  the  sb. 

c888  K,  /KLFRED  Boeth.  xxvii.  §  2  Ic  asci^e  fte,  bu  Boetius. 
13..  Cursor  M.  13632(0011.)  '  Hald  ge  to  him ',  said  bai, 
'pu  caitiue1.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  312  A  !  gracious  gode 
god  !  bouj  srettest  of  alle!  c  1425  'r1  LYDG.  Assembly  of 
Gods  1394  *  What '  seyde  Ryghtwysnes,  '  thow  olde  dotyng 
foole '.  t' 1485  Digby  Myst.  in.  1399  Loke  bat  we  have 
drynke,  boy  bou.  1590  SHAKS.  Mitts.  JV.  \.  i.  177  Thow  wall, 
o  wall,  o  sweet  and  louely  wall.  1601  —  *Jul.  C.  iv.  iii.  301 
Sleepe  ajjaine  Lucius :  Sirra  Claudio,  Fellow^  Thou :  Awake. 
1610 —  Temp,  in.  ii.  52  Thou  lyest,  thou  testing  Monkey 
thou.  1756  HOME  Douglas  in.  ii,  Thou  riddler,  speak  Direct 
and  clear.  1820  WORDSW.  C  ft.  San  Salvador  i  Thou  sacred 
File !  whose  turrets  rise. .Guarded  by  lone  San  Salvador. 
1850  [Westmorland),  Get  oop,  thoo  lile  ligabed  ! 

2.  As  sb.  a.  The  person  or  'self1  of  the  indi 
vidual  addressed.  Cf.  THEK//W*.  4  a. 

1691  DRYDEN  Persius'  Sat,  i.  249  Thou,  if  there  be  a  Thou, 
in  this  base  Town,  Who  dares,  with  angry  Eupolis,  to  frown. 
1831  C\KL\'LE,  Sart.  Res.  n.  ix,  Because  the  Thou  (sweet  gen 
tleman)  is  not  sufficiently  honoured,  nourished,  soft-bedded. 
b.  The  word  itself:  see  also  THKE//W/.  4  b. 

1653  BAXTER  Quaker  Catcch.  27  The  Quakers.. call  out 
for  a  formal  Rignteousnesse..,  consisting  in  such  things  as 
these  following,  to  wit, . .  That  we  say  (T/tou)  and  no  ( )  'on) 
to  him  we  .speak  to.  1694  PKSN  in  G.  J-'c.vs  Jrnl.  (iSj?)  I. 
Pref.  15  They  also  used  the  plain  language  of  Thou  and 
Thee  to  a  single  person.  1827  HARK  Guesses  (1859)  119 
When  you  came  into  use  among  the  higher  classes,  the 
lower  were  still  addrest  with  thou.  1905  Daily  Chron. 
16  Feb.  5/1  Among  the  concessions.. is  that  the  men  shall 
be  addressed  in  the  second  person  plural,  not  as  is  usual 
throughout  Russia,  in  the  case  of  the  working  claasc-s,  in  the 
singular  'thou1  (a  mark  of  inferiority). 

Thou  (o"au),  v.  [f.  THOU  pron.~\  To  use  the  pro 
noun  '  thou  '  to  a  person  :  familiarly,  to  an  inferior, 
in  contempt  or  insult,  or  as  done  (formerly  uni 
versally,  now  less  frequently)  on  principle  by 
Quakers  :  cf.  note  toTHOU/OT./ttW.  i.  Often  in 
phr.  to  thou  and  thee>  to  thee  and  thou  :  cf.  also 
THEE  v.-  a.  trans,  b.  intr.  (or  absol.}.  Hence 
Thouing  vbl.  sh.  (Cf.  THO\VT;E  v.} 

a.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  492/1  Thowtyn,  or  seyn  thow  to 
a  mann  (A.   thowyn  or  sey  bu),  tuo.     14..   Voc.  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  618/7  Tuo,  to  thuy.     c  1450  in  Aungier  Syon  (1840) 
297  None  of  hyghenesse  schal  thou  another  in  spekynge. 
c  1530  Hickscorner  (1905)   149   A  vaunt,  caitiff,   dost   thou 
thou  me  !      I  am  come  of  good  kin  I  tell  thee  !      1564-78 
BULLEYN   Dial.  agst.  Pest.  (i8S8j  5  He  thous  not  God, 
but  you[s]   hym.      1603   COKE  in  Hargrave  State    Trials 
(1776)  I.  216  All  that  Lord  Cobham  did  wa-^  by  thy  insti 
gation,  thou  viper ;  for  I  thou   thee,  thou  Traitor  !     1664 
PEPYS  Diary  n  Jan.,  She  [a  Quakeress]  thou'd  him  [the 
king]  all  along.     1682  R.  WARE  Foxes  $  Firebrands  n.  103 
He.  .Quaker-like,  thou'd  and  thee'd  Oliver.     1805  tr.  Lafon- 
taitte's  Hermann  fy  Kmilia  I.   no  When  she   heard   the 
young  people  thou  and  thee  each  other.     1888  Lh'ersedget 
Yorks.  Dial.t  Shoo  said,  Art  thah  goin'?    Yo'  knaw  shoo 
al'us  thah's  ma.     We're  owd  mates. 

b.  1679  Establ.  Test  23  A..IesuU  takes  a  Lodging  at  a 
Quakers,  can   thou  and  thee,  and  yea  and  nay,  as  well  as 
the  best  of  them.     1697  State  Philadclph.  Soc.  2  They  were 
not  so  silly  as  to  place  Religion  in  Thouing  and  Theeing. 
1883  Globe  24  Mar.    1/5   In  this  country  'thouing'  is  a 
lost  art. 

Thou  (]XNI), sb.y  a  colloquial  and  familiar  shorten 
ing  of  the  word  thousand  \  esp.  a  thousand  pounds 
sterling  ;  but  also  in  other  senses :  see  quots. 

1869  tr.  Sue's  Myst.  Paris  i.  xxvi,  The  annual  amount  of  his 
betting-book  reached  to  two  or  three  '  thous  '.  1897  Speaker 
13  Nov.  531  The  writer  did  not  demean  himself  by  fixing 
his  price  at  so  much  'per  thou'.  1899  Daily  Neivs  23  Feb. 
6  '2  Fancy  Wellington  and  Nelson  coaxed  for  copy  at  the  rate, 
say,  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  '  ihou '.  1901  Westm.  Gaz. 
30  June  3/3  In  engineering  we  divide  the  inch  into  one 
thousand  parts,  and  the  expression  of  dimensions  in '  thous  ', 
as  they  are  called  in  workshops,  is  far  more  convenient  than 
the  expression  of  the  same  dimensions  in  parts  of  millimetres. 

Thou,  bou,  thouch(t,  obs.  forms  of  THOUGH. 

Thoucnt,  obs.  Sc.  f.  THOUGHT  sd.1 ;  also  of 
thought  pa.  t  of  THINK  v. 

Though  ("&>")>  &dv*  an<i  c^nj.  Forms:  see 
below.  [OE.  had  tifah,  ftahjfe'h)  corresp.  to  Goth. 
)>auh  (  «  )>au  (  in  that  case '  +  h  =  L.  -qite  *  also '), 
OFris.  thAch  (Saterl.  dock) ;  OS.  tMh  (MDu.,  Uu., 
LG.  doch\  OHG.  doh  (shortened  fr.  doh],  ON.  p6 
(contr.  fr.  *pauh\  MSw.,  MDa.  fa  tho.  Of  the 
numerous  ME.  forms,  those  in  a  and  &  were  de 
velopments  of  OE.  ffaht  f>%h,  fdhy  with  various 
treatment  of  the  diphthong,  and  early  shortening 
of  the  vowel  in  unstressed  position  (c£  Ormins 
pthh.  Lamb.  Horn.  /<&•£),  with  subseq.  stress- 
lengthening,  as  /«//,  they,  and  fauch,  thait,  thaw. 
The  7  forms  were  from  Norse,  representing  an  ON. 
*}>6h  (intermediate  to  }>auh  and  /(f),  shortened  in 
Ormin  to  J>Shht  with  subseq.  stress-lengthening  to 
fo~u),  though^  tho.  The  Norse  form  gradually 
gained  over  the  native  a  and  £  forms,  which  dis 
appeared  from  literature  before  1500.  The  5  forms 
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show  the  same  development  of  f  from  },  gh  (xw)i 
as  in  laugh,  cough,  tough  ;  thof  was  occasional  in 
literature  as  late  as  1750,  and  is  still  prevalent 
in  many  varieties  from  Yorksh.  and  Lancash.  to 
Ilampsh.  and  Devon;  see  Wright  Eng.  Dial. 
Gram.  In  Scotl.  and  north  of  Engl.  though  is 
pronounced  (J>5) ;  the  Hampsh.  and  \VSom.  thof 
also  is  ()>of),  not  (ft of).] 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

a.  i  pe"ah,  tSseh,  1-3  p6h,  "Beech,  peeh,  2-3 
bech,  (peh;),  (Orm.)  pghh,  peih,  3-4  peigh, 
3-5  J>ei>  pey,  4  pei;h,  4-5  pey;,  peyh,  pel?, 
thegh,  thei,  5  pei;t,  theigh^e,  they  (the).  Also 
3  paih,  pai;,  payh,  pay^,  pay,  4  pai. 

c883  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xix.  §  i  Hu  neara  biere  eorSan 
stede  is,  beah  heo  us  rum  bmce.  t  950  Lindisf.  Gos6. 
Mark  xiv.  29  sif  vel  3arh  alle  seondspyrand see .  .ah..na:fre 
ic.  —  John  iv.  2  Deuch  .se  h&lend  ne  fuUmade.  971 
Btickl.  Horn.  37  peah  [-see  B.  I],  Ibid.  55  peh  he  scorn- 
lice  jehyre  ba  word,  c  1175  Lauib.  f/out.  77  He  [Chribl]  nis 
nawiht  alle  inonne  lauerd,  bech  alle  men  bon  on  his  onwald. 
c  1200  I'ices  <V  /"/>/.  9  pcih  me  niede  me  to  San  a3e,  ine 
ne  net  me  noht  te  forsweri^en,  ac  soft  te  seggen  of  dan  Se  ic 
am  biclepcd.  cizoo  Trin.  Colt,  l/oiii.  83  peh  [see  H.  II.  4], 
Ibid.  159  Al  bat  man  doS.  .bel>3  hie  ben  don  ec  for  godes 
luue.  6'iaoo  ORMIN  395  pan  te3^.  .sinndcnn  bohh  swa  behh 
i  bohht.  c  1205  LAY.  13002  He  bus  b;cide,  so<5  bseh  (1:1*75 
1'uh]  hit  n;ere.  Ibid.  22736  Wunder  ^a:!i  \c  1175  beh]  hit 
j?unche.  6^1290  i".  Eng.  Leg.  \.  260/148  pel  he  fader  iind 
niuder  a-slou^.  c  1350  II  'ill.  P  tile  rut  63g  As  bti^h  he  g>'led 
were.  1387  TKE\  ISA  Higdtn  (Rolls)  I.  213  pey^  bou  nygh  all 
fallynge  be.  t:  1394  P.  PL  Crc dc  69  pci^  his  felawes  fayle 
good.  1398  TRKVISA  Barth.  DC  P.  A*,  in.  iii.  (Tollem.  MS.), 
pcy  [L.  gitaiHvis]  be  soule  be  onid  to  a  body,  c  1400  Brut 
49  As  bei^t  Vortiger  hade  nou^t  wiste  berof.  1400  in  Roy. 
,y  Hist.  Lett.  Hen.  IV  (Roll*)  38  Tht-gh  John  Welle  liath 
I  doon  as  thu  aboven  has  certefied.  c  1425  Seven  Sag.  (P.) 
j  1741  He  loved  liit  wel,  the  hit  were  bad.  a  1450  Lc  Martc 
!  Art/i.  1985  What  wondyr  theighe  hya  hcrte  were  wo.  c  1450 
\  LOVELICH  Grail  Iv.  298  As  they  Alle  they  in  the  world  hadde 
I  ben  there.  ci*o$  LAY.  2513  paih  he  bere  rzd  gold. 

r  1250  Hymn  I'irgin  62  in  Trin.  Coll.  Ho»i,  257  Betere  ne 
mi^te  he  ka.\i  he  wolde.  1297  K.  CLOUC.  (RollsJ  3284  pei 
[v.  r,  bay]  50  were  wif. 

j9.  1-3  pah  (3  tab),  2  pach,  ]»a;h,  3-4  pa;,  5 
pagh,  tha;,  thaghe,  tha;he  ;  2-5  pau,  3  paue, 
3-4  pauh  ^tauh),  4-5  pau;,  paw,  5  pawe,  thau. 
c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Luke  xviii.  4  Dah  god  ne  ondredo  ic  ne 
monno  sceomi,~o.      ^1175  Lamb,  Horn.  15  pa^h  [see  L!,  II. 
2].     Ibid.  147  pach  his  likame  swiche  pine  ne  bole,     t  1205 
LAY.  244  pa  com  his  lifts  ende,  laS  bah  him  were,    a  1225 
St.  i\larhcr.  4  Freo  wumnion  ich  am  ant  tah  godes  beowe, 
a  1240  Urt'isun  in   Cott.  Hom.  203  [He]  beieS   adun   to 
ward  be  his..heaued,  a.ie  ^auh  [v.  r.  Ibid.  189  bah]  he  seide 
[etc.].      (1x250  Ou-l  ff   Night.  1274    pah    he  habbe  neolc. 
cx32o    pau;  [see  IJ.   I].      1340  pa?   [see  B.  II.    3].      1362 
LANGL.  /*.  PL  A.  i.  132  No  dedly  sunne  to  do  dy3e  bau; 
[     bou  scholdest.     1:1420  Sir  Amadace  xxviii,  Quat  wundur 
,    were  hit,  thaghe  him  were  wo?     1426   At' DEL  AY  Poems  15 
|     Tha;  Kayme  his  borne  broder  were  cursid.     a  1450  Mvi;c 
i    Par.  Pr.  91  And  thaghe  be  chylde  bote  half  be  bore. 

7-  3  (Orm.}  pohh  (tohh),  3-4  poh  (poch,  3 
i  tfho;),  4  po;,  phoh,  pho?  pouh,  pou;h,  pouh;, 
powh,  powgh,  4-5  pow;,  pou;,  -e,  pou,  pogh, 
pow  (dow),  po,  4-6  thow,  5  powe,  tho;e, 
thou;,  thowh,  thowgh,  thou,  Sc.  thouch,  5-6 
thoughe,  5-7  thogh,  6  Sc.  thoch,  5-  though; 
5-9  tho,  6-  tho',  (7  thd). 

c  1200  OitMixDed.  155  pohh  halt  te^  all  forrwerrpenn  itt. 
Ibid.  Introd.  23,  &  itt  wass  bohh  full  mikell  rihiit.  c  1275 
LAY.  2345  He  seide,  sob  boh  [1:1205  beih]  hit  ncare.  Ibid. 
4264  poh  [c  1205  gef]  he  hadde  man  isla^e.  'S--  Cursor 
M.  21818  (Edin.)  pat  tu  fande  bo?  [CW/.bof,  Gfftt.\nu]  I 
walde  it  no^te.  Ibid,  24590  pho  bu  wald  pai  birid  bi  barn. 
Ibid,  73  (Gott.)  pou  i  sum  time  be  untrewe.  lbidt  4763 
(Fairf.)  po  bai  had  siluerand  golde  rede.  Ibid.  10941  (Gbtt.) 
And  dow  Jjai  J>ar-fore  murnand  were.  1377  LANGU  P.  PL 
B.  VI.  40  And  bowgh  }e  mpwe  aniercy  hem,  late  mercy  be 
taxourc.  ^1380  WvcLiFiW.  Wks.  III.  328  pou}  men  ben 
nevere  so  opynly  cursid.  c  1425  Seven  Sag.  (P.)  576  Hit 
his  no  wondir  tho  me  be  wo.  £1425  tr.  Higden  tRoIU) 
VII.  App.  519  (MS.  /3)  Thou^  that  tale  teller  were  as  huge 
as  a  geaunt.  c  1449  PECUCK  Rfpr.  n.  ix.  195  5he,  thou 
tho  gouernauncis..be  weel  ynouj.  1456  SIR  C.  H\\v.Law 
Arms  (S.T.S.)  81  Thouch  thai  be  feble  of  corps,  c  1489 
CAXTON  Sonnes  Aytnun  xxii.  481  Thou^he  he  dothe  wronge 
to  leve  me  here,  a  1529  SKELTON  Agst.  Garnesche  124 
Thow  a  Sarsens  bed  ye  bere.  11540  BARNES  IVfcs.  (1573) 
281/1  Though  all  the  worlde  say  naye.  1x550  Ckristis 
Kirke  Gr.  xvi.  Thoch  he  wes  wight,  he  wes  nocht  wyss. 
1615  HIERON  Wks.  \.  628  Thogh  He  do  not  alwaies  shew  it. 
1643  DKNHAM  Cooper's  H.  Poems  (1703)  12  Tho  deep,  yet 
clear,  tho  gentle,  yet  not  dull.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Ckitrmc, 
(1737)  II.  149  Tho  the  impatience  of  abstaining  be  greater. 
1741  Tho1  [see  B.  IJ. 

$.  4  powf,  4-5  pof  (of),  pofe,  thofe,  thoffe, 
5  (yof),  paf,  puff,  5-6  thaff,  5-7  (dial.  -9)  thof, 
8  dial,  thoff. 

13..  Cursor  M.  698  (Cott.)  powf  he  was  euerwittur.   Ibid. 
10648  And  bofasmitt  moght  he  not  be.     c  1340  HAMTOLE 
Prose  Tr.  7  '  Thofe  I  ware  ',  quod  he.    Ibid.  21  Thoffe  I  be 
a  wrech  and  vnwortht.    c  1440  pof,  yof  [see  B.  II.  i].    c  1440 
Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  (MS.  L.)  7  paf  a  Mu  [=  thousand) 
clerkus  dyd  noght  ellus.    c  1440  Alpliabet  of  Talcs  64  purt 
all  he  lefteit.   c  1450  Thof  [see  B.  II.  a],    14..  Kyngff  Her 
mit  158  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  19  TharT  thou  were  sych  thre. 
rtiSfiS  J.  HEYWOOD  Dial,   ll'it  $  Folly  (Percy  Soc.)  8  As 
I    thowghff  he  knewe  th'  end  of  thing  at  bcgynnyng.     1695 
CONGREVE  Love  for  L.  in.  xv,  A  Sailor  will  tw  honest, 
thof  mayhap  he  has  never  a  Penny  of  Money  in  his  Pocket. 
!    1748  Thof  [see  B.  II.  ij.    1803  MARY  CHARLTON  Wife  4 
;    Mistress  II.  149,  I  never  mintioned  it  before,  thof  I  knowed 
I    it  all  along  t 
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THOUGHT. 


*.  (Chiefly  .5V.)  4-5  pocht,  (4  poght,  thowcht), 
4-6  thoucht,  4-7  thocht,  5-7  thoght,  6  thought, 
thou^ght,  tho1. 

1303  R,  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  969  Y  wide  nat  leue  for 
here  to  werche  poght  men  rong  noun  at  be  cherche.  e«375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  Prol.  166  Thowcht  god  chesit  Andrew  firste 
To  be  ane  apostill.  1375  (MS.  1489)  BARBOUR  Bruce  i.  264 
$e  may  weile  se,  thoucht  nane  $ow  tell.  ^1470  HENRY 
Wallace  \\,  24  Thocht  Inglismen  was  grewyt  at  his  repayr, 
3eit  [etc.].  1530  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rcc.  Oxford 
(1880)  78,  I  wolde  it  had  ben  uppon  the  constabyll,  thought 
it  had  ben  worse.  1535  Thocht  [see  B.  II.  i],  c  1560  A. 
SCOTT  Poems  (S.T.S.)  ii.  147  Tho1  I  had  rycht  no1  bot  a 
rok.  1567  />.?.  li.  in  GudefyGodlieB. (S.T.S.)  1 22  Thocht 
v.  r.  thoght]  thow . .  be  J  ugeit  thus  Full  fals  and  wrangouslle. 
B.  Signification. 

An  adversative  particle  expressing  that  relation  of 
two  opposed  facts  or  circumstances  (actual  or  hy 
pothetical)  in  which  the  one  is  inadequate  to 
prevent  the  other,  and  therefore  both  concur,  con 
trary  to  what  might  be  expected. 

I.  adv.  For  all  that ;  in  spite  of  that ;  neverthe 
less,  howbeit,  however,  yet.     Now  colloq, ;  nsually 
enclitic,  as  'he  did  though'  (hz  drd  S0). 

971  BlickL  Hosn.  37  Ne  magpn  bis  beah  ealle  men  don. 
cii7S  Lamb.  Horn,  nq  Monie  bewas  beo9..be  monnen 
buncheS  rihte,  ac  hi  ban  Ieda5  to  de<5e  on  ende.  a  1225 
A  tier.  J?,  10  Ich  am  blac  &  tauh  hwit,  heo  seiS.  Ibid.  422 
Ancre  ne  schal  nout ..  turnen  hire  ancre  hus  to  childrene 
scole.  Hire  meiden  mei,  bauh,  techen  sum  lutel  meiden. 
1:1320  Cast.  Love  1296  Persones  breo  in  brillihod,  And  o 
God  bau3  in  on-hod.  13,.  Cursor  Af.  5750(0011.)  pe  tre 
..semid  to  brine,  And  bou  \Fairf,  set]  bar  was  na  fir  wid- 
in.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.N.  in.  ii.  343  Your  hands  then  mine, 
are  quicker  for  a  fray,  My  legs  are  longer  though  to 
runne  away.  1672  DRYDEN  Assignation  Prol.  3  Prologues 
like  bells  to  Churches  toll  you  in  With  chiming  verse,.. 
With  this  sad  difference  though,  of  pit  and  pew,  You  damn 
the  poet,  but  the  priest  damns  you.  1741  RICHARDSON 
Pamela  I.  xxv.  30  Is  there  no  Constable  nor  Headborough, 
tho',  to  take  me  out  of  his  House?  1872  BROWNING  Fijlne 
at  the  Fair  Ixvii.  13  It  did  its  duty,  though.  1885  ANSTKY 
Tinted  Venus  vii.  81  It  was  in  a  note,  but  I've  lost  it.  She 
told  me  what  was  inside  though. 

II.  conj.  (or  conjimctive  adv.\ 

1.  Introducing  a  subordinate  clause  expressing  a 
fact :    Notwithstanding  that ;   in  spite  of  the  fact 
that,  although.    (Formerly  with  verb  in  subjunctive, 
where  the  indicative  is  now  used.) 

c  888  [see  A.  a].  971  BUckl.  Horn.  21  [He]  bicS  bonne  undeab- 
lic,  beah  heaer  deablic  ware,  c  1175  [see  A.  a],  12. .  Moral 
Ode  356  Ne  mai  non  vuel . .  beon  inne  godes  riche  3eh  ber  bed 
wunienges  fele.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  233  For-by  ba^  be 
rape  were  rank,  he  rawbe  watz  lyttel.  13..  Gaw.  $  Gr. 
Knt.  69  Ladies  la^ed  ful  loude,  bo?  bay  lost  haden.  1362 
LANGL.  P.  PI,  A.  i.  10  Ich  was  a-ferd  of  hire  face  bauh  heo 
feir  weore  [B.  bei^  she  faire  were].  (1440  York  My st.  xxx. 
45  My-selffe  yof  I  sayeitt.  Ibid,  xlviii.  344  Helpeneholde, 
Hadde  I  none  of  you,  bof  I  quaked.  1535  STEWART  Cron. 
Scot.  (Rolls)  II.  590  The  duke.  .Treittit  him  weill  thocht 
he  was  far  fra  hame.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.\\.  ii.  135  Though 
thou  canst  swim  like  a  Ducke,  thou  art  made  like  a  Goose. 
1701  DE  FOE  True-born  Eng.  n.  314  They  are  no  kings, 
though  they  possess  the  crown.  1746  FRANCIS  tr.  Horace, 
Art  Poet.  414  The  hone  Gives  edge  to  razors,  though  itself 
has  none.  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand,  vi,  The  French,  .are 
very  civil,  thof  I  don't  understand  their  lingo.  1840  DICKENS 
Old  C.  SJwp  xv,  A  gentle  hand,  .rough-grained  and  hard 
though  it  was.  1857  BUCKLE  Civilis.  I.  xi.  647  Though 
they  rallied,  the  effort  cost  them  dear. 

b.  \Vithellipsisinthesubordinateclause:  usually 
directly  preceding  an  adj.,  pple.,  sb.,  or  adj.  phr. 
qualifying  the  subject  of  the  main  clause,  or  an 
adv.  or  adv.  phr.  qualifying  the  verb. 

1592  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  ix.  xlvi.  (1602)  216  It  was  objected, 
though  untruely,  That  they  were  ydle.  1599  SHAKS.  Much 
Ado  n.  i.  215  The  base  (though  bitter)  disposition  of  Bea 
trice.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  i.  in,  ii.  (1737)  II.  48  Favour 
able  to  a  few,  tho  for  slight  causes.  1812  CRABBK  Talt-sxv. 
268  For  the  zealous  Youth  Resolved,  though  timid,  to  profess 
the  truth.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  256  One  who, 
though  a  foreigner,  has  often  been  chosen  their  general. 
1896  A^  #  Q.  8th  Ser.  IX.  160/1  Though  marred  by  eccen 
tricities  and  extravagances  of  language,  the  play  has 
genuine  dramatic  fibre. 

2.  Introducing  a  subordinate  clause  expressing  a 
supposition  or  possibility :  Even  if;  even  supposing 
that;  granting  that.     (With  verb  in  subjunctive.) 

c888  K.  /ELFRED  Boeth.  xiii,  Hwaet  hsefst  bu..aet  <5aem 
welan,  beah  hy  nu  ece  wasron?  £i>75  Lamb.  Horn.  15 
pa^b  we  sune^hte  nu  on  bisse  Hue  ne  seal  us  na  mon  uuelien 
j>er  uore.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4296  Strengh  o  luue  . .  nan 
mai  stere,  pof  his  hert  al  stillen  were,  a  1450  MYRC  Par. 
Pr,  358  For  ba}  a  preste  be  but  a  fonne  Aske  hys  tey- 
bynge  welle  he  conne.  c  1450  in  Aungier  Hist,  Syon 
Monast.  (1840)  385  None  shal  enclyne  to  other,  thof  it  be 
the  abbes  that  passethe  by  them,  1539  BIHLE  (Great)  Job 
xiii.  15  Though  he  slaye  me,  yet  wyll  I  put  my  trust  in  hym. 
1610  SHAKS.  Temp,  i.  i.  62  Hee'l  be  hang'd  yet,  Though 
euery  drop  of  water  sweare  against  it.  1714  ADDISON 
Sped.  No.  557 f  2  He  would  not  accept  of  one  [witness],  tho' 
it  were  Cato  himself.  1884  Leisure  Hour  Oct.  611  Though 
knots  be  tied  in  the  sunshine,  .they're  meant  to  hold  in  a  gale. 
b.  With  ellipsis  (as  in  I  b). 

1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  m.  i.  102  Though  nere  so  blacke, 
say  they  haue  Angells  faces.  1703  ROWE  Fair  Penit.  ii.  ii, 
No  Place,  tho'  e'er  so  holy,  shou'd  protect  him.  1792  CHAR 
LOTTE  SMITH  Desmond  III.  346  If  she  looks  pale,  though 
only  from  slight  cold  or.,  fatigue,  I  fancy  her  about  to  be 
ill.  _i875  J.  P.  Hoprs  Princ.  Rclig.  x.  (1878)  32  Though 
punished  by  the  rulers,  [he]  may  be  rewarded  by  the  ruled. 

3.  Introducing  an  additional  statement  restricting 
or  modifying  the  preceding  :  And  yet,  but  yet,  but 


still,  nevertheless,  however.  Sometimes  preceding 
the  main  statement.  (Coinciding  in  sense  with  I, 
but  differing  in  construction,  being  conjunctive.) 

a  1240  Ureisun  105  in  Cott.  Horn.  197  Ful  wel  bu  me  iseie 
bauh  bu  stille  were.  1340  Ayenb.  g  Pet  is  on  of  be  zeuen 
dyadliches  zennes,  ba?  Jjer  by  zome  bronches  bet  ne  byeb 
na;t  dyadlich  zenne.  <  1400  Destr.  Troy  1312  Tho  bat  left 
were  on  lyue  bogh  bai  lite  were.  1516  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de 
W.  1531)  2  Though  it  be  necessary  to  all  maner  of  religyous 
persones,  yet  moost  expedient  jt  is  to  prelates.  1678  BUNYAN 
Pilgr.  178  Glad  shall  I  be,  if  I  meet  with  no  more  such 
brunts,  though  I  fear  we  are  not  got  beyond  all  danger. 
1774  MITFORD  Ess*  Harmony  Lang*  16  Tho  what  has  been 
printed  on  both  sides  is  little  red.  1810  CRABBE  Borough 
vii.  48To  show  the  world  what  long  experience  gains, Requires 
not  courage,  though  it  calls  for  pains.  1894  Solicitors'  Jrnl. 
XXXIX.  2/2  The . .  report . .  must  state  that  fraud  has  been 
committed,  though  the  guilty  person  need  not  be  specified. 

4.  In  more  or  less  weakened  or  modified  sense, 
often  nearly  coinciding  with  ify  but  usually  retain 
ing  some  notion  of  opposition,  f  a.  After  negative 
or  interrogative  phrases  with  wonder,  marvel*  be 
sorry,  care,  etc.,  where  zfor  that  is  now  substituted. 

CX200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  117  He  forbed  his  apostles,  bat 
hie  neren  noht  sorie,  beh  he  hem  forlete  lichamliche.  1340 
HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  9585,  I  rek  noght,  bogh  be  ryme  be 
rude.  13..  Cursor  M.  4122  (Gott.)  Na  wonder  ban  bow 
[Fairf.  if]  him  was  wa.  14. .  Beryn  953  No  mervell  bou^e 
his  herte  wer  in  grete  mournyng.  1557  NORTH  Gucuara!s 
Dicitl  Pr.  295,  I  do  not  mcrvel  though  they  are  ful  of 
dyseases  when  they  are  old.  1637  GILLESI-IK  Eng.  Pop* 
Cerent.  Ep.  A  ij  b,  He  cares  not  though  the  Church  sinke. 

b.  In  phr.  as  though  :  as  if ;  as  would  or  might 
be  the  case  if;  so  as  to  suggest  the  supposition 
that.  (With  verb  in  past  subjunctive  (also  with 
ellipsis),  or  with  inf.  of  purpose:  cf.  as  if  s. v.  IF 
8  c.)  In  quot  1297,  with  ellipsis  of  as  (obs.). 

Here  the  opposition  is  not  between  the  two  suppositions 
actually  denoted  by  the  main  and  subordinate  clauses,  but 


if  I  did  eat  (though  I  do  not) '. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  7  Sainte  powel  wrot  bo  a  writ, . . 
and  dude  him  seluen  mid  hem  baron,  alse  beih  he  sunful 
were.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  165  Vpe  be  hul  of  be  pek  be 
wind  bere  iwis  Vp  of  be  erbe  ofte  comb  of  holes  bei  hit  were. 
13..  Cursor  M.  10088  (Edin.)  Qui  wondir  }ie..Als  bo}  bis 
war  don  wib  ur  mi3t?  c  1400  Brut  238  liuriedein  bat  sande, 
as  bang  bai  hade  bene  hondes.  1509-10  Act  i  Hen.  l^/ff, 
c.  18  §2  The  Queue  [shall]  have  like  Habilitie..  as  though  she 
had  orygynally  ben  borne  within  thisRealme.  1583  STUBS KS 
Anat.  Abus.  n.  (1882)  72  This  is  as  though  a  man  should 
despise  ineane  fare,  bicause  he  cannot  come  by  better.  1598 
SHAKS.  Merry  }V.  i.  i.  291 1 'faith,  I  leeate  nothing  :  I  thanke 
you  as  much  as  though  I  did.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  vi.  298 
'i'he  Camell.  .hath  a  most  slow  and  lazy  pace. .,  as  though 
he  were  weighing  his  feete  in  a  ballance.  1794  MRS.  RAD- 
CLIFFE  Myst.  Udolpho  Hi,  I  have  reason  to  love  him  as 
though  he  was  my  own  son.  1864  BASEST  Jest  <V  Earnest 
(1873)  II.  239  This  looks  as  though  Magnus  was  more  afraid 
of  Harold  than  of  Sweyn.  Mod,  He  shaded  his  eyes  as 
though  dazzled  by  the  light.  He  raised  his  hand  as  though 
to  take  off  his  hat. 

f  c.  simply.  If,  supposing  that.  Obs.  rare. 

1526  TINDALE  Acts  xxiii.  9  Though  a  sprete  or  an  angell 
hath  apered  to  hym,  lett  vs  not  stryue  agaynst  God. 

5.  With  special  constructions  (in  sense  i,  2,  or  3). 
fa.  Followed  by  that  (in  OE.  fe} :  see  THAT 
conj.  7,  THE  pat-tide  2.  Obs. 

cxoso  Byrhtferttts  Handboc  in  Anglia  (1885)  VIII.  302 
Deah  Se  ealle  dagas  aelce  jeare  habbon  heora  concurrentes. 
i  i  zoo  ORMIN  Ded.  155  Ice  hafe  hemm  wrohht  tiss  boc  To 
be35re  sawle  nede,  pohh  batt  te^  all  forrwerrpenn  itt.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  1803  Bot  bof  bat  noe  was  in  quert,  He  was  noght 
al  at  es  in  hert.  (1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  729,  I  pray  vow.. 
That  ye  narette  it  nat  my  vileynye  Thogh  that  I  pleynly 
speke.  c  1475  RanfCoilyar  166  Thocht  that  I  simpill  be, 
Do  as  I  bid  thee.  1595  SHAKS.  John  m.  iii.  57  Though  that 
my  death  were  adiunct  to  my  Act,  By  heauen  I  would  doe 
it.  1605  —  Lear  iv.  vi.  219  Though  that  the  Queen  on 
special  cause  is  here  Her  Army  is  mou'd  on.  1711  in  loth 
Rep.  Hist,  MSS.  Comm.  App.  y,  160  It  appears  to  be  a 
mock-siege;  tho'  that  Ginckle  gained  the  town  in  earnest. 
b.  Strengthened  by  a//,  following  (see  ALL  C. 
i  o  a)  or  preceding.  Oot,  (exc.  in  comb.  ALTHOUGH). 
Also  by  even  preceding  :  see  EVEN  adv.  gc. 

Even  though  is  not  used  by  Shakspere  nor  in  Bible  of  161 1. 

^1325  Song  Mercy  168  in  E.  E.  Poems  (1862)  123  Al  bau? 
i  koube,  yf>at  i  wolde.  £1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace 
(Rolls)  16055  powh  al  he  badde  Crysten  feyb,  To  boCrysten 
he  dide  ouer  leyb.  13..  Cursor  M.  4246  (Gott.)  Af  bou 
bair  treuthes  sundri  ware,  a  1400  in  Hampole's  Wks.  (1896) 
I.  200  pofe-all  they  know  me  noghte  for  bi  sone.  ^1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  Pref.  2  John  Mawndevyle,  Kny;t,  bof 
all  I  be  vnworthy.  c  1450  St.  Cutkbert  (Surtees)  107  »of 
all'  he  be  with  outen  gylte.  1697,  1791  [see  EVEN  adv.  oc]. 
1856  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Serin.  Var.  Occas.  \.  (1881)  12  Nor, 
even  though  it  be  told  to  her,  can  she  enter  into  it. 

t  6.  Ormin  has  the  combination  J>ohh  swa  }ehh, 
lit.  'though  so  though',  *  though  so  yet',  in  the  sense 
*  nevertheless',  'notwithstanding'.  Cf.  THOUGH- 
\VHETHER  in  same  sense. 

This  is  the  only  use  of  the  form  j>chh  in  Ormin. 

c  izoo  ORMIN  9717,  &  te33rename  bohhswa  behh  Bitacneb|j 
rihhtwisnesse.  Ibid.  395  [see  A.  a],  1104,9713. 

III.  as  sb.  The  word  used  as  a  name  for  itself, 
or  an  utterance  of  it.  nonce-use.     (Cf.  IF  B.) 

1634  CANNE  Ncccss.  Separ.  (1849)  255  To  answer  his  ifs 
&  thoughs  &  whats  particularly. 

t  Thoughless,  paries,  adv.  or  conj.  Obs. 
[f.  Atf,  THOUGH  + -LESS  adv.]  Nevertheless. 


1340  Ayenb.  6  Oure  Ihord . .  ous  uorbyet . .  bet  me  ne  suerie, 
. .  babies  ine  guode  skele  me  may  zuerie  wyb-oute  zenne. 
Ibid.  8  pis  heste  uorbyet  bet  non  ne  ssel  sla3e  obren..  .paries 
uor  to  sla?e  be  misdoeres,..hit  is  guod  ri:t  by  be  la^e. 
Ibid.  9. 

Thought  1(>§t).  Forms:  i-3*oht,  i-4poht, 
2-4  pouht,  3-4  po^t,  3-5  pou;t,  5-  thought; 
also  3  poucht,  (Or/a.}  pohht  C8ho)t),  3-4  po^te, 
4  thoujt,  (thouht,  thouth,  thout,  toght) ; 
4-5  poght,  tho5t,  (pout,  pouth,  thouth),  6V. 
thoucht;  4-7  thoght ;  5  powjt,  poujte,  tho^to, 
(thowhte,  pow5th,  powth,  towyth  (?tow5th), 
5-6  thoughte,  thowte,  thowthe,  6  thowghte, 
thoft),  4-  St.  thocht.  [OK.  poht^  shortened  from 
*f6ht,  '—*fayxt->  from  stem  Qtfencan  THINK  v.-  + 
-T  suffix  3.  Cf.  OS.  githAht  (Du.  gedachte),  OHG. 
giddht\  also  ON.  p6tti>  fottr,  Goth,  ptihtus 
(i—*fayxtus).  In  most  of  the  senses  thought  cor 
responds  not  so  much  to  OE.  fohtt  as  to  the 
compound  gepoht,  which  survived  in  the  I2th  c,  as 
ipoht;  see  sense  2.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  thinking;    mental 
action  or  activity  in  general,  esp.  that  of  the  intellect; 
exercise   of  the   mental    faculty ;    formation  and 
arrangement  of  ideas  in  the  mind. 

In  quot.  ci25o,  thinking  in  a  specified  way;  nearly  =  feel 
ing,  emotion. 

(1839  Laws  of  Ecgbert  c.  5  Mid  bohtes  wilnunga., 
besmiten.  c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  2254  Quanne  losep  hem  alle 
saj,  Kinde  5o3t  in  his  herte  was  6aj.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI. 
B.  v.  513  pise  Ribaudes.-repente  hem.. pat  euere  bet 
wratthed  be.. in  worde,  bou^te,  or  dedes.  c  1425  Craft  o/ 
Nombrynge  (E.E.T.S.)  28  Here  he  teches  be  to  muHipfie  be 
bpwjt  figures  in  bi  mynde.  c  1440  /><>;;//.  Parv.  492/1 
Thowhte,  or  thynkynge,  cogitacio.  1530  PALSGR.  280/2 
Thought,  the  laboryng  of  the  mynde,  cogitation^  pensee. 
1637  MILTON  Lytidas  189  With  eager  thought  warbling  his 
Dorick  lay.  1704  NORRIS  Ideal  World  \\.  iii.  102  Whether 
Brutes  are  capable  of  thought?  1794  PA  LEY  Evid.  in.  viiL 
(1817)  393  Thought. .can  be  completely  suspended  and 
completely  restored.  1853  KINGSLEY  Hypatia  xiv.  166  The 
pale . .  student,  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  careful  thought. 
1875  JowETT/Y«/tf  (ed.  2)  IV.  270  Psychology. .analyses  the 
transition  from  sense  to  thought. 

b.  As  a  function  or  attribute  of  a  living  being : 
Thinking  as  a  permanent  characteristic  or  con 
dition;  the  capacity  of  thinking;  the  thinking 
faculty  ;  in  early  use  often  nearly  =  mind. 

^950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxii.  37  Lufa  drihten..of  alle 
hearte  Sine  &  of  alle  sauele  Sine  &  in  alle  Soht  dinne  [L.  «* 
tota  mente  tua\  —  Mark  v.  15  Sittende  gecladed  ..  & 
hales  3ohtes  [L.  sane  mentis],  [c  1175  Lamb.  Hoin.  99  He 
onlihte  ure  mod  mid  seofanfald  ^ife,  bet  is  mid  wisdom,  and 
angite  mid  idohte,  and  streinde  [etc].]  cizoo  Trin,  Coll, 
Hovi.  71  We  hauen  on  ure  ^oht,  to  shewen  him  ure  sinnes. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  22166  (Edin.)  pai  sale  be  studiand  in 
bair  bo^te  \Gott.  thouth]  Quebir  bate  he  be  criste  ouir 
nai.  Ibid.  25508  Do  wickednes  vte  of  vr  thoght.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Wifes  T.  227  Greet  was  the  wo  the  knyght 
hadde  in  his  thoght.  c  1400  Einare  223  Alle  hys  hert  & 
alle  hys  bow3th,  Her  to  loue  was  yn  browght.  c  1460  Wisdom 
959  in  Macro  Plays  67  Put  yt,  Lorde,  in-to  my  thowte. 
1:1470  HKNRY  Wallace  i.asiWith  bewycheyrand  sorowfull 
in  thocht.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  iv.  vi.  45  Had  he  bin  where 
he  thought,  By  this  had  thought  bin  past.  1830  TENNYSON 
Deserted  House  i,  Life  and  Thought  have  gone  away. 
1877  E.  R.  CONDER  Bas.  Faith  i.  8  Thought,  feeling,  will, 
are  the  three  strands  of  the  triple  cord  of  life. 

O.  The  product  of  mental  action  or  effort ; 
what  one  thinks  ;  that  which  is  in  the  mind  (some 
times,  as  expressed  in  language  :  cf.  cjuot.  1702). 

c  1200  ORMIN  2577  Forr  hire  bohht  &  hire  word  &  hire 
weorrc  wass  dene,  c  1230  Hymn  to  God  12  in  Trin. 
Coll.  Horn.  258  pu  be  wost  al  ure  boucht.  c  xzpo  Bckct 
1188  in  S.  Eng,  Leg.  I.  140  He  rounede  in  is  wiues 
ere,  and  tolde  hire  al  is  bou?t.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg:  Saints  i. 
(Petrus)  424  Cum  furth,  and  say  pi  thoucht  and  ded  but 
delay,  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xiii.  59  Oure  Lord  takes 
mare  hede  to  thojt  ban  to  word.  1560  BIBLE  (Genev.)  Ps. 
c.xxxix.  2  Thou  vnderstandest  my  thoght  afarre  of.  1703 
ADIMSON  Dial.  Medals  i.  Wks.  1721  I.  439  One.  .may  often 
find  as  much  thought  on  the  reverse  of  a  Medal  as  in  a  Canto 
of  Spenser.  1731  POPE  Hor.  Sat.  n.  ii.  129  Thus  Bethel 
spoke,  who  always  speaks  his  thought.  1821  '  B.  CORN- 
WALL  Flood  Thessaly  n.  5^3  Those  wondrous  letters. .By 
which  bright  thought  was  in  its  quick  flight  stopp'd  And 
saved  from  perishing.  1865  TYLOR  Early  Hist.  Man,  iv.68 
Thought  is  not  even  present  to  the  thinker,  till  he  has  set  it 
forth  out  of  himself. 

d.  In  a  collective  sense  (with  defining  adj.): 
The  intellectual  activity  or  mental  product  charac 
teristic  of  the  thinkers  of  a  particular  class,  time, 
or  place;  what  is  or  has  been  thought  by  the 
philosophers  or  learned  men  of  some  specified 
country,  etc. 

a  1853  ROBERTSON  Led.  (1858)  228  Wordsworth  is  the  type 
of  English  thought.  1856  N.  Brit.  Rev.  XXVI,  39  How  old 
is  Modern  Thought  ?— a  few  years  only : — we  think  ten 
years— in  this  country,  will  include  the  time  within  which 
this  peculiar  tendency  and  feeling  has  distinctly  shown  its 
characteristics. . .  Modern  Thought,  regarded  as  the  opposite 
and  the  antagonist  of  an  unexceptive  submission  to  the 
authority  of  Holy  Scripture.  1884  F.  TEMPLE  Kelat.  Rclig. 
(V  Sc.  v.  (1885)  132  The  leaders  of  scientific  thought.  Mod. 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  leaders  of  Greek  thought. 

2.  (with  a  and  //,)  A  single  act  or  product  of 
thinking;  an  item  of  mental  activity;  something 
that  one  thinks  or  has  thought ;  a  thing  that  is  in 
the  mind ;   an  idea,  notion.     (Sometimes,  as  ex 
pressed  in  writing  :  as  in  quots.  1645,  1709,  1875.) 
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C975  Rnskw.  Gosp.  Matt.  ix.  4  And  ba  seseende  fohtas 
heora  cw«ej>  to  heom  forhwon  benca^  ge  yfel  in  heortutii 
eowrum  ?  [c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  109  Dan  alden  his  to  warniene 
wi3  uuele  ibohtas.]  ciaoo  Vices  $  Virt.  n  OSerof  oouhtes 
ooer  of  wordes  ooer  of  weorkes.  13..  Cursor  M.  27101 
(Colt.)  Vr  thoghtes  ar  bai  be  thoght.. he  seis.  1451  CAP- 
CRAVE  Life  St.  Gilbert  86  Occupied  with  orisones  and  medi- 
taciones  to  avoyde  euel  boutes.  1557^  N.  T.  (Genev.)  2  Cor. 
x.  5  Wherwith  we..bringe  into  captiuitie  euery  thoght,  to 
the  obedience  of  Christe.  a  1568  KING  H.  STEWARD  in  Bann. 
Poems  (Hunter.  Cl.)  706  Gif  cairfull  thoftis  restoir  My  havy 
hairt.  1604  SHAKS.  Otk.  \\\.  iii.  161  Otk.  He  know  thy 
Thoughts,  I  ago.  You  cannot,  if  my  heart  were  in  your  hand, 
Nor  shall  not,  whtl'st  'tis  in  my  custodie.  1645  FULLER  (title) 
Good  Thoughts  in  Bad  Times.  1709  POPE  Ess.  Crit.  354  The 
last,  .couplet  fraught  With  some  unmeaning  thing  they  call 
a  thought.  1754  GRAY  Progr.  Poesy  in.  iii,  Thoughts  that 
breathe,  and  words  that  burn.  1803-6  WORDSW.  Intim, 
tnnnort,  xi,  Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 
1824  L.  M.  HAWKINS  Annaline  I.  344,  I  will  collect  my 
scattered  thoughts.  1864  BROWSING  Abt  Vogler  viii,  One 
scarce  can  say.. That  he  even  gave  it  a  thought.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  28  A  similar  thought  is  repeated 
in  the  Laws.  1891  'J.  S.  WINTER'  Lumley  i,  Here  I'm 
idle  and  haven't  a  thought  in  my  head — there  my  brain 
positively  teems  with  ideas. 

b.  spec.  An  idea  suggested  or  recalled  to  the 
mind  ;  a  reflection,  a  consideration. 

a  1240  Ureisnn  in  Cott.  Horn.  203  Hwi  ne  bi-hold  ich  bis 
euer  in  mine  heorte,  and  benche  5et  hit  was  for  me... pis 
boht  wolde  sikerliche  ontenden  so  sod  luue  on  me.  1593 
SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  v.  v.  28  Like  silly  Beggars,  Who  sitting  in 
the  Stockes,  refuge  their  shame  That  many  haue,  and  others 
must  sit  there  ;  And  in  this  Thought,  they  finde  a  kind  of 
ease.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Rejt.  v.  v,  This.. is  onely  to  tell 
us,  what  you  observ'd,  not  what  Reflections  you  made 
upon  it,  and.. that  which  I  was  inquisitive  after,  was  your 
Thoughts.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxxvii,  The  thoughts 
that  ye  hae  intervened  to  spare  the  puir  thing's  life  will  be 
sweeter  in  that  hour.. than  [etc.].  1835  J.  H.  NKWMAN 
Par.  Serm.  (1837)  I.  i.  15  Though  this  thought  should  not 
make  a  man  despair  to-day,  yet  it  should  ever  make  him 
tremble  for  to-morrow, 

c.  Second thoitghts-,  ideas  occurring  subsequently ; 
later  and  maturer  consideration  (usu.  in  phr.  on  or 
upon  second  thoughts}.     So  first  thotights. 

164*  CHAS.  I  Mess,  to  Both  Houses  28  Apr.  4  Second 
thoughts  may  present  somewhat  to  your  considerations 
which  escaped  you  before.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  213 
Now  advise  Or  hear  what  to  my  mind  first  thoughts  present. 
1687  BP.  CARTWRIGHT  in  Magd.  Coll.  (O.  H.  S.)  139  Are  you 
.  .willing  upon  better  and  second  thoughts  to  submit  V  1711 
IIicKKS  Two  Treat.  Chr.  Priesth.  (1847)  II.  396,  1  desire 
you  to  send  your  second  thoughts  and  reflections  upon  it. 
1838  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par.  Serin.  (1842)  IV.  ii.  41  It  is  often 
iaid  that  second  thoughts  are  best ;  so  they  are  in  matters 
of  judgment,  but  not  in  matters  of  conscience.  1864  TENNY 
SON  Sea  Dreams  65  Is  it  so  true  that  second  thoughts  are 
best  ?  Not  first,  and  third,  which  are  a  riper  first  ? 

3.  Proverbial  Phrases  (from  r  and  2) :  a.  As  swift 
as  thought^  etc. ;  so  at,  like,  upont  or  with  a  thought, 
in  an  instant,  immediately,  at  once.     b.  Thought 
is  free:  one  is  at  liberty  to  think  as  one  will. 

a  I2a$  Ancr.  R.  04  Ase  swifte  ase  is  nu  monnes  bouht,  & 
ase  is  be  sunne  gleam.  1571  FORREST  Thcophilus  342  in 
Anglia  VII,  Made  in  vocation,  And  was  present  in  manner, 
at  a  thought.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  261  Fleeter  then 
arrows,  bullets,  wind,  thought.  1610  —  Temp.  iv.  i.  164 
Come  with  a  thought;  I  thank  thee  Ariell :  come.  1611  — 
Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  565  Faster  then  Thought,  or  Time.  1845 
GOSSE  Ocean  iv.  (1840)  168  The  whole  herd  are  gone  like  a 
thought,  leaving  their  unhappy  comrade  to  his  fate.  1885 
C.  F.  HOLDER  Marvels  Anim.  Lift  230  Quick  as  thought 
the  skipper  hurled  his  weapon. 

b.  1580  LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  281  Thought  is  free  my 
Lord  quoth  she.  a  1600  [see  THRALL  a.1  i  (<^)J.  1601  SHAKS, 
Twel.  N.  i.  iii.  73.  1673  KIRKMAS  Unlucky  Citizen  185,  I 
would  tell  him  that  thought  was  free,  and  1  should  not  tell 
him  what  I  thought.  1690  DRYDEN  Amphitryon  u.  i,  I  dare 
say  nothing,  but  thought  is  free. 

4.  In  various  specialized  senses  (from  I  and  2)  :  cf. 
various  senses  of  THINK  w.2 

a.  Consideration,  attention,  heed,  care,  regard. 
To  take  thought,  to  consider,  meditate  (how  to  do 
something,  etc.).      In   quot.    1602    implying   in 
decision. 

a  1150  Owl  <V  Night.  492  He  ne  rekb  noht  of  clennesse,  Al 
his  ^»ouht  is  of  golnesse.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1563  (Cott.)  On 
al  thinges  was  mare  bair  tnoght  [G.  thout]  pan  was  on 
drightin  bat  al  wroght.  f  1385  CHAUCF.R  L.  G.  IV.  373 
(Batatie)  This  schulde  a  ryghlwys  lord  han  in  his  thou$t. 
1509  Payne  Evyil  Marr.  125  And  wyll  take  thought,  and 
often  muse  How  he  myght  fynde  {elc.J.  1567  Reg.  Prhy 
Council  Scot.  I.  510  Na  persoun-.takkis  thocht  quhat  un 
happy  deld  he  sail  tak  upoun  hand.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham. 
in.  i.  85  And  thus  the  Natiue  hew  of  Resolution  Is  sicklied 
o're,  with  the  pale  cast  of  Thought.  1684  EARL  ROSCOMMON 
Ess,  Transl.  I- erse  162  Pride.  .Proceeds  from  Ignorance,and 
want  of  Thought.  1741  GRAY  Ode  Eton  Coll.  x,  Thought 
would  destroy  their  paradise,  a  1845  HOOD  Lady's  Dream 
xvi,  Evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  Thought,  As  well  as  want 
of  Heart  !  i86s  F.  HALL  Hindu  Philos.  Syst,  109  To 
realize  his  own  wretchedness,  so  that  he  may  take  thought 
how  to  escape  from  it. 

b.  Meditation,    mental   contemplation ;    t  per 
plexity,  puzzled  condition  of  mind  (quot.  1 387,  and 
cf.  5) ;  f  transf.  subject  of  meditation  (quot.  c  1300). 

a  1300  Florin  ff  Bl.  34  On  blauncheflur  was  al  his  boat. 
c  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  cxviii[i].  97  Hou  luued  i,  lauerd,  H 
lagn  at;  Mi  thoghte  es  it  al  f>e  dai.  1387  TRKVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  I.  311  To  brynge  here  hertes  out  of  bou^t  bat  hereb 
speke  of  laborintus,  here  I  telle  what  laborinthus  is  to 
menynge.  c  1420  SirAmadace  (Camden)  xx,  On  the  dede 
cors,  that  lay  on  here,  Ful  myculle  his  tho^te  was  on.  1611 
SIR  W.  MURE  Misc.  Poems  ii.  13  Perceauing  me  in  thot 
perplex'd.  1715  Poi'K  -stui  Ep,  Miss  Blouttt  33  In  pensive 
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thought  recall  the  fancy 'd  scene.  1841  TENNYSON  Lord  of 
Iturlcigh  21  From  deep  thought  himself  he  rouses,  filed. 
She  was  lost  in  thought. 

c.  Conception,  imagination,  fancy. 

a  1300  Cursor  J/.  21630  (Edin.J  Mar  mi^tis  hauis  ur  lauerd 
wro5t  Than  ani  man  mai  bine  in  tho^t.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle 
(Caxton  1483)  in.  x.  56  The  grete  horrour  therof  may  not  be 
..declared  by.  .thought  of  mannes  herte.  1593 SHAKS.  Liter. 
288  Within  his  thought  her  heauenly  image  sits.  1601 
MARSTON  Ant.  fy  Mel.  i.  Wks.  1856  I.  15,  I  long,  beyond  all 
thought,  To  know  the  man.  1671  MILTON  Samson  117  O 
change  beyond  report,  thought,  or  belief!  1742  COLLINS 
Eel,  ii.  50  When  thought  creates  unnumber'd  scenes  of  woe. 
183*  TENNYSON  Miller's  Dau.  237  With  blessings  beyond 
hope  or  thought.  1850  —  In  Mem.  Ixx.  S  In  shadowy 
thoroughfares  of  thought. 

d.  The  entertaining  of  some  project  in  the  mind  ; 
the  idea  or  notion  of  doing  something,  as  contem 
plated  or  entertained  in  the  mind  ;  hence,  intention, 
purpose,  design ;  esp.  an  imperfect  or  half-formed 
intention ;    with  negative  expressed  or  implied  = 
not  the  least  intention  or  notion  of  doing  something. 
Also  in  pi.  as  '/0  have  thoughts  (of}  '.     Cf.  THINK 
v.-  8. 

(1250  Gen.  «V  Ex.  1153  Bis  maidenes  deden  it  in  god 
ohojjt.  c  1^0  Cast.  Lm-£4  For  nas  neuere  good  weik  wrou^t 
WT-oute  biginninge  of  good  J>ou;t.  c  1425  Cast,  Persev,  581 
in  Macro  Plays  94  Of  worldly  good  is  al  his  J>outh.  1535 
COVERDALE  Jer.  A.\ix.  ii,  I  knowc,  what  I  haue  deuysed 
for  you.  ..My  thougbtcs  are  to  geue  you  peace,  &  not 
trouble.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp,  iv.  i.  220,  I  do  begin  to  haue 
bloody  thoughts,  a  1771  GRAY  Tophet  6  Satan's  self  had 
thoughts  of  taking  orders.  1818  SCOTT  Hri,  Mid!.  xli.\, 
Knock  says  his  Grace  has  no  thought  to  buy  it.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist,  Eng.  vi.  II.  76  All  thought  of  returning  to 
the  policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance  was  abandoned.  Mod. 
I  had  some  thought  of  guing,  but  found  I  could  not  manage  it. 
I  had  no  thoughts  of  it  then. 

e.  Remembrance,  *  mind  '.    f  To  hold  in  thought  ^ 
^to  have  thought  on,  to  keep  in  mind,  remember. 
Ol>s.  or  merged  in  the  general  sense. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6553  Of  alle  is  proute  dedes  i  ne 
niay  uorbere  nojt,  pat  i  ne  mot  ^ou  telle  of  on,  nou  it  cornel? 
in  mi  Iro^t.  13 . .  Cursor  M.  24042  (Gnu.)  To  domes-dai  Hue 
if  i  moght,  Ne  $ode  it  neuer  vte  of  mi  thoght.  13.,  Minor 
Poevisfr.  Vernon  MS,  1.  66  Hold  hem  in  pi  t?ounL  £1400 
Gamelyn  474  Adams  wordes  he  held  in  his  thoght.  c  1475 
RaufCoilytar  257  Haue  gude  thocht  on  my  Name.  1611 
SHAKS.  Cymb.  iv.  iv.  33,  I  and  my  Urother  are  not  knowne; 
your  selfe  So  out  of  thought, . .  Cannot  be  question'd. 

f.  Mental     anticipation,    expectation.       (Now 
mostly  with  negative  expressed  or  implied.) 

a  1307  in  Pol,  Songs  (Camden)  220  Tho  [  =  when]  he  wes  in 
Scotlond,  lutel  wes  ys  thoht  Of  the  harde  jugement  that 
him  wes  bysoht  In  stounde.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  /K,  i.  iii. 
30  Flatt'ring  himselfe  with  Proiect  of  a  power,  Much  smaller, 
then  the  smallest  of  his  Thoughts.  i6it  BIBLE  Ps.  xlix.  n 
Their  inward  thought  is,  that  their  houses  shall  continue  for 
euer.  1677  HALE  Contempt,  \\.  127,  I  had  thoughts  to  find 
repose  there.  Mod.  I  had  no  thought  of  meeting  him  there. 

g.  An  opinion  or  judgement;  a  belief  or  suppo 
sition  ;    what  one  thinks  of  or  about  a  thing  or 
person. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  lien.  Ilr,  in.  ii.  131  Heauen  forgiue  them, 
that  so  much  haue  sway'd  Your  Majesties  good  thoughts 
away  from  me.  1606  —  Tr.  $  Cr.  iv.  i.  53  Who  in  your 
thoughts  merits  faire  Helen  most?  1613  WEBSTER  Devil's 
Law-Case  it.  i,  You  are  false  To  the  good  thought  I  held  of 
you.  1786  BURNS  Twa  Dogs  221  The  Ladies  arm-in-arm. . 
As  great  an'  gracious  a'  as  sisters ;  But  hear  their  absent 
thoughts  o1  ither.  1831  SCOIT  Ct.  Root,  xxvii,  What,  then, 
are  thy  thoughts  of  the  Emperor?  1855  BROWNING  Childt 
Roland  i,  My  first  thought  was,  he  lied  in  every  word, 

t5.  Anxiety  or  distress  of  mind;  solicitude; 
grief,  sorrow,  trouble,  care,  vexation.  To  take 
thought^  to  trouble  oneself,  grieve,  be  anxious  or 
distressed.  Obs.  (exc.  dial.  :  see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.). 

c  1120  Bestiary  682  in  O.  E.  Misc.  22  He  suggeden  & 
sor5eden  &  weren  in  flo^t,  Wu  he  mitten  him  helpen  ovt, 
c  1250  Gen,  ^  Ex.  1433  Ysaac.  .wunede  'dor  in  3o^t  and  care, 
For  moderes  dead  and  sondes  fare,  c  1 330  R.  BRUNNE 
Chron.  (1810)  85  pe  kyng  had  fulle  grete  pouht,  his  reaine 
ageyn  htm  ros.  c  1425  Cast.  Persev.  292  in  Macro  Plays  86, 
I  stonde  &  stodye,  al  ful  of  ^owth.  1485  CAXTON  Paris  <y 
I '.  46  Paris  kyssed  Vyenne  wyth  grete  syghes  and  thoughtes. 
c  1500  Nutbrown  Maid  119  in  Hazlitt  E.  P.  P.  II.  277  To 


epartyng.  1520  J.INOAI.E  Matt.  vi.  31 
no  thought  saynge:  what  shall  we  eate?  1^56  13 r.  PO.NET 
Treat.  Politic  Power  I  iij  bt  Wriothesley.  .either  poisoned 
himself,  or  pyned  awaye  for  thought.  1608  E.  GRIMSTONE 
Hist.  France  (1611)  270  Valentine,  Duchesse  of  Orleans 
(>eeing  her  paines  lost. .)  dies  for  thought  within  few  dales 
after.  i6iiPuRCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  871  Soto  died  of 
thought  in  Florida. 

b.  transf.  A    cause   of  distress   or   anxiety,    a 
'  trouble '.  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  and  dial. 

1649  CROMWELL  in  Carlyle  Lett.  $  Sf.  (1871)  II.  188  How 
many  considerable  ones  we  have  lost,  is  no  little  thought  of 
heart  to  ux  1887  Suf>pt.  to  Jamieson^  Addenda^  s.v.,  That 
wild  son  has  been  a  sair  thocht..  to  his  mother.  1895 
CROCKETT  in  Cornh.  Mag.  Dec.  569  Somony  bairn's  things 
were  just  a  cumber  and  a  thocht  to  me. 

6.  A  very  small  amount,  a  very  little,  a  trifle. 
(Usually,  now  always,  adverbial.) 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxix.  (1887)  204  The  prince  is 
a  thought  aboue  him  for  all  he  be  his  brother  in  respect  of 
old  Adam.  1599  SHAKS.  Muck  Ado  \\\.  iv.  14,  I  like  the 
new  tire  ..  if  the  haire  were  a  thought  browner.  1*17 
HIERON  Wks.  II.  207  A  wound  may  be  giuen  in  a  thought 
of  time,  which  yet  may  be  in  healing  aboue  a  yeere.  1628 
GAULE  Pratt.  The.  Panegyr,  49  They  are  not  currant,  if 
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1  they  want  the  least  Thought  of  a  Graiiie.  1727  SWIFT  Let. 
to  Sheridan  12  Aug.,  My  giddiness  seized  me,. .  I  think  lam 
a  thought  better.  1818  Scorr  Rob  Roy  iv,  He  seems  a 
thought  rash.  1897  G.  ALLEN  Type-writer  Girl  xvii,  The 
champagne,  .was  a  thought  too  dry. 

7.  atlrib.  and  Comb.  a.  attrib.,  as  thought-accent 
(accent  of  thought),  thought-box,  -coop,  -defect, 
-form,  -life,  -line,  -manufactory,  -fart,  -production, 
-seed,  -shop,  -sign,  -system,  b.  objective  and  obj. 
gen.,  as  thought-abhorring,  -exceeding,  -giving, 
-inspiring,  -reviving,  -shaming,  -sounding,  -stir 
ring,  -straining,  -tracing;  -transcending  adjs. ; 
thought-catcher,  -conductor,  -maker,  -sprinkler, 
•^-taking  (see  5).  c.  instrumental,  as  thought- 
bewildered  (bewildered  by  thought),  thought- 
burdened,  -fed,  -laden,  -pressed,  -unsounded, --winged, 
-working,  -worn;  locative,  as  thought-bound 
(bound  in  thought), thoitght-Jixed,-free,-set, -tinted; 
similative,  as  thoughl-sri'ift;  thouglit-worthy 
(worthy  of  thought),  d.  Special  Combs. :  thought- 
body  (Psychits},  see  quot. ;  thought-conscious 
ness,  consciousness  in  the  state  in  which  it  is 
during  the  process  of  thought ;  thought-counter, 
a  current  symbol  of  a  thought ;  thought-execut 
ing  a.,  (a)  in  quot.  1605,  -doing  execution  with 
the  swiftness  of  thought '  (Aldis  Wright) ;  (/<, 
executing  the  thought  or  intention  of  a  person  ; 
t  thought-sick  a.,  sick  with  '  thought'  or  think 
ing  ;  thought-sign,  a  symbol  of  thought  or  judge 
ment,  the  copula  of  a  predication;  tthoughtswift- 
flying  a. ,  that  Hies  as  swift  as  thought :  f  thought- 
taking  sfi.,  the  taking  of  thought;  thought- 
tra'nsfer,  -transference  (PsyMcs),  transference 
or  communication  of  thought  from  one  mind  to 
another  apart  from  the  ordinary  channels  of  sense ; 
telepathy;  thought-transfeT  v.,  trans,  to  convey 
by  thought  or  telepathically ;  hence  thought- 
transfere'ntial  a.,  pertaining  to  thought-transfer 
ence;  thought-wave,  (a)  in  Psychics,  a  'wave' 
or  undulation  of  a  hypothetical  medium  of  thought- 
transference  ;  (6)  a  '  wave '  or  impulse  of  thought 
passing  simultaneously  through  a  crowd  of  persons 
or  other  living  beings ;  thought-word,  a  word 
conceived  in  the  mind  but  not  uttered  ;  thought- 
writing,  the  recording  of  thought  by  graphic 
symbols  directly  denoting  ideas  ;  ideography.  See 
also  THOUGHT-READING. 

1835  Woman  I.  104  An  idle  set,  a  *thought-abhorring 
crew.  1897  ANWYL  Greek  Gram,  §  40  The  "Thought-Accent 
is  the  stress  or  emphasis  laid  upon  a  word  or  syllable,  in 
order  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  1796  COLE- 
KIDCE  in  J.  Cottle  Early  Recoil.  (1837)  I.  199,  I  wandered 
on  so  *thonght-bewildered,  that  it  is  no  wonder  I  became 
way.bewildered.  1893  H.  R.  HAWEIS  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Jan. 
121-2  Assume  that  there  is  something  personal  about  us  able 
to  manifest  and  arrange  matter,  and  thus  assert  itself  after 
death,  .suppose  we  call  that  something  our  'thought-body. 
.  .Consider  then  the  evidence;  first,  for  the  thought-body  as 
Double,  and  second,  for  the  thought-body  as  Ghost.  1886 
TUPPER  My  Life  as  Author  145  The  emptying  out  of  my 
*lhought-box..,  a  most  necessary  relief  1892  SVMONDS 
Michel  Angela  II.  xn.  viii.  31  This  terrible  'thought-bur. 


ductor  (the  electric  telegraph]  had  been  used . .  to  disseminate 
lies  and  foster  gambling  in  stocks  or  horses.  1901  E.  Ii. 
TITCHESEK  Expcr,  Psyckol.  I.  i.  i  A  "thought-consciousness, 
our  mind  as  it  is  when  we  are  arguing  something  out.  1870 
LOWELL  Study  ll'iiul.  (1886)  309  His  importation  of  the 
French  theory  of  the  couplet  as  a  kind  of  "thought-coop  did 
nothing  but  mischief.  1899  Allbtitfs  Syst,  Med.  VII.  423 
The  auditory  and  visual  images  of  words  which  constitute 
our  habitual  "thought-counters.  1637  NABBES  Microcosm. 
i.  B  iv  b,  Dispute  not.. your  owne  thought-defects.  1593 


/«^.  I.  i.  387  Trampkd  down  By  his  thought-executing 
inisters.  1874  GEO.  ELIOT  Coll.  Break/.  P.  472  The  thrill 
..Of  "thouyht-fed  passion.  1773  BEATTIE  Try.  Melancholy 
Iii,  The  "thought-fix'd  portraiture,  the  breathing  bust.  1891 
Month  Jan.  10  The  Thought-forms  with  which  he  has 
surrounded  himself.  1626  SHIRLEY  Brothers  v.  iii,  To  clear 


J.  PARKER  Apostolic  Life  III.  267  The  writing.. is  a  kind 
of  body  in  which  his  "thought-life  lives  for  ever.  1909  J. 
WELLS  Stc-.vart  of  Lovedale  xxxiv.  371  His  strenuous  life 
had  deepened  the  "thought-lines  on  his  strong  face.  1855 
Pict.  Ckr.  Heroism  244  Pictures  of  the  "thought-maker  at 
his  work.  1860  KUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  V.  VIM.  i.  $  14.  164 
From  the  time  of  the  Aristophanes  thought-shop  to  the  great 
German  establishment,  or  "thought-manufactory.  1796  T. 
TOWNSHENU  Poems  69  The  musing  "thought-prest  head. 
1884  J.  TAIT  Mind  in  Matter  (1892)  114  Tunnelling  out  a 
theory  of  "thought-production.  181$  D.  L.  RICHARDSON 
Sonn.  24  A  calm  and  "thought.revivine  sound.  1839  BAILEY 
J-'estus  xx.  (1848)  245  He  would  his  Drain  had  died  ere  it 
conceived  One  half  the  "thought-seeds  that  took  life  in  it. 
1813  HOGG  Quftn's  Ir'aXre  225  Still  his  "thought-set  eye  was 
raised  To  Ettrick  mountains.  1605  SYLVESTER  Dtt  Bartas 
II.  iii.  I.  Abraham  373  Your  "thoughl-shamine  acts.  1598 
I.  DICKENSON  Greene  in  Cone.  (1878)  109  *Thought-sickc 
fouers  haue  onely  reason  their  soueraigne  refuge.  160* 
SHAKS.  Hunt.  in.  iv.  51,  1854  S.  NEIL  Elcni.  Kket.  34  The 
"thought-sign  is,  also  possesses  its  own  specific  signification. 


THOUGHT. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  i.  iv.  Handle-crafts  304  Rein- 
searching  God,  ^thought-sounding  Judge.  11774  TUCKER 
Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  11.506  *Thought-straiiiing  fervours  of  prayer 
and  devotion.  1595  MARKHAM  Sir  R.  Grinvile  xiv,  In  that 
same  myd-daies  hower  came  sayling  in  A  * thouglit-s \vift - 
flying  pynnase.  1900  Month  Sept.  236  The  Church  has 
used,  .whatever  other  *thought-system  she  has  found  in 
vogue.  1615  HitRON  IVks.  I.  661  Exercised  with  a  world 
of  cares  and  ^thought-takings.  1668  WILKINS  Real  Char. 
n.  viii.  201  Anxiety,  Discontent,  thought-taking,  dump, 
trouble,  anguish,  a  1845  HOOD  Two  Peacocks  xv,  As  if 
*thought-tinted  by  the  stains  Of  gorgeous  light  through 
many-colour'd  panes.  1791  COSVPER  YardleyOtik\'$>'\\\t 
"thought-tracing  quill.  0:17x1  KEN  Hymnarhtm  Poet.Wks. 
1721 II.  101  O  Great  I  am,  enthron'd  on  high,  Of  *Thought- 
trauscending  Majesty.  1898  Month  Sept.  232  Other  per 
plexing  instances  are  tortured  into  cases  of  "thought-transfer. 
1901  Westm.  Gaz.  8  Jan.  4/2  The  Psychic  has  only  got  to 
thought- transfer  his  desire  for  telescopic  verification.  1884 
E.  GURNEV  in  Pall  Mall  G.  29  May  2/2  Our  conclusion  as 
to  genuine  *thought-transference.  1886  MYERS  Phantasms 
Living  I.  Introd.  43  It  was  thus,  .that  thought-transference, 
or  telepathy,  was  first  discovered.  1905  A.  R.  WALLACE 
My  Life  II.  310  Thought,  or  brain-vibrations,  may  be 
carried  by  the  ether  to  other  brains,  and  thus  produce 
thought-transference.  1890  O.  LODGE  in  Proc.  Soc.  Psych. 
Research  Dec.  461  The  hypothesis  of  a  direct  *thought- 
transferential  means  of  obtaining  information.  1878  SWIN 
BURNE  In  the  Bay  xxxix,  The  *lhought-unsounded  sea. 
1891  Cent.  /)/t:A, *Thought- wave.  1901  Daily Chron.i^,^^, 
3/2  The  Greek  idea  of  a  thought-wave,  or  wind  of  thought, 
sweeping  through  crowds.  1818  SHELLEY  Lines  Euga- 
netin  Hills  207  The  sun  floats  up  the  sky,  Like  *thought- 
winged  Liberty.  1889  MIVART  Orig.  Hum.  Reason  106 
Expressing  a  voluminous  perception  by  a  sudden  ges 
ture  far  too  rapid  even  for  thought-words,  1906  Hibbert 
Jrtil.  Jan.  277  The  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  the  Thought- 
Word  in  the  Cosmos.  1816  L.  HUNT  Rimini  iv.  88  His 
"thought* working  head.  1846  MRS.  QoK&JSttg,  Char.  (1852) 
127  Sparing  and  *thought-worn,  there  is  nothing  in  his 

fravity  of  brow  to  encourage  indiscreet  encroachment.  1859 
/EVER  Davenport  Dunn  ii,  Thoughts  of  what  alone  is 
*  thought- worthy.  1890  Smithsonian  Rep.  50  The  mono 
graphs  on  sign  language  and  pictography,  having  as  their 
text  the  attainments  of  the  North  American  Indians,  .may 
contribute  to  the  understanding  of  similar  exhibitions  of 
evanescent  and  durable  thought-writing. 

Hence  (chiefly  nonce-wds.}  f  Thou'ghtive  a.} 
addicted  to  or  engaged  in  thought,  thoughtful; 
Thou'glitkiu,  Tliou  ghtlet,  Tliou'glitliiig,  & 
small  or  insignificant  thought;  Thou'ghtsman 
(nonce-Wei.^  after  draughtsman,  etc.)  :  see  quot. 

1654  GAVTOM  Pleas.  Notes  \.  ii.  5  If  he  be  *thoughtive  or 
cogitabund,.  .his  lips,  his  eyes,  his  hands,  goe  as  well  as  his 
legs.  Ibid.  iv.  iii.  187  The  Don  is  indeed  a  more  thoughtive, 
inward,  close,  and  conceal'd  Cocksome.  1867  CARLYLE 
Reinin.  (1881)  II.  148  That  little  *thoughtkin  stands  in  some 
of  my  books.  1858  H.  W.  BEECH ER  Life  Th.  (1859)  74 
Mouses  and  inconspicuous  blooms  hidden  in  the  grass — 
*thoughtlets,  the  intents  of  the  heart.  1863  Reader?-*  Aug., 
Mere  vendors  of  what  may  be  called  carefully-connected 
thoughtlets.  183*  J.  P.  KENNEDV  S^vallow  B.  x,  A  little 
nest  of  "thoughtlmgs  about  the  eyes.  1842  MIALL  Non-conf. 
Sketch-bk.  255  One  whom  we  shall  venture  to  designate  a 
*thoughtsman  for  the  rest,  .whose,  .business  it  shall  be. .to 
make  himself ..  acquainted  with  truth.. for  the  common 
benefit. 

Thought  'J,  thanght  ()>gt).  NowV/a/.  Also 

7  thougt,  thoat,  8  thout,  9  thawt,  dial,  thowt. 
[Altered  from  the  earlier  THOFT,  q.  v.  with  change 
of  (f)  to  (x)>  (the  converse  of  what  occurs  in  thoft 
for  thought,  THOUGHT  1  and  pa.  t.  THINK  v*,  and 
thof  for  THOUGH).  Cf.  also  MDu.  dochte  and  doftet 
Uu.  doff,  MLG,  and  LG.  ducht,  whence  mod.  Ger. 
ditcht)  beside  dial,  dufi  from  OHG.  dofta.  See  also 
the  modern  equivalent  t/iwart.'}  A  rower's  bench ; 
=  THWART  sb% 

1622  SIR  R.  HAWKINS  \foy.  S.  Sea  liv.  129  His  boate 
fitted  with  Sayle,  Oares,  thougts,  tholes,  dauyd,  windlcs  and 
rother.  1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  vi.  27 1'houghts 
are  the  seats  whereon  the  Rowers  sit.  1633  T.  JAMES 
Voyage  57  It  did  breake  two  thoughts  of  our  Boat.  1688  R. 
HOLME  Annoury  in.  xv.  (Roxb.)  27/1  The  thaughts  and 
seats  they  sit  on  to  rowe.  1697  DAM  PIER  Voy.  round  World 
(1699)  118  These  Canoas  were  fitted  whhThoatsor  Benches. 
1704  I.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Thaughts,  or  Thoughts. 
1725  DE  FOE  I'oy.  round  World ^1840)  341  Three  muskets 
which  were  lashed  under  their  thouts,  or  benches  of  the 
canoe.  1823  MOOR  Suffolk  ?K<ft.  428  Ttunvts,  the  seats  of 
rowers  in  a  boat— the  thwarts  perhaps;  or  what  go  across. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailors  H'ord-l>k.t  Thought^  an  old  spelling  of 
thwart.  1886 R.C.  LfcsnK.SVa-/*<z/#ter 's Logi-??  Weturned- 
to  and  lashed  the  nets  down  from  thawt  to  thawt 

Thought  (J>9t),  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  THINK  vl 
and  2.  Thought,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  THOUGH. 

Thoughted  (J>g-ted),  a.  [f.  THOUGHT  i  +  -ED  2.] 

1.  Having  thoughts  (of  a  specified  kind) :  esp.  in 
parasynthetic  combinations,  as  deep-,  high-^  low-, 
solemn-thoughted)  etc. :  see  the  first  element. 

1392,  1631  Sick-thoughted  [see  SICK  a.  n].  1599  R. 
LINCHK  Fount.  Anc,  Fict.  I  ij,  They  should  not  grow  inso 
lent,  prowd,  . .  or  ouer-highly  thoughted.  1643  True  In* 
former  23  Most  of  the  moderate  and  well-thoughted  Mem- 
bers  wore  retired  to  their  rest.  1886  SWINBURNE  Stud. 
Prose  ff  Poetry  (1894)  167  The  same  high-thoughted  harmony 
of  primal  and  ideal  emotions. 

2.  Sc.  (thochtit)  Affected  with  grief  or  anxiety ; 
anxious,  concerned.     (Cf.  THOUGHT  !  5.) 


1869  [MCLENNAN]  Peas,  Life  Ser.  i.  19  She  can  see  ne'er 
a  door  at  a'  for  hirin*,  and  she's  sair  thochted  for  it.  a  1884 
J.  SERVICE  Dr.  Duguid  11.  v.  (1887)  2ogl  I  was  geyan 
thochted  'estreen,  when  I  heard  the  win'  risin'  the  way  it 
did.  c  1890  Let.  to  Editor;  Old  Scotch  folks  say  Thoughted 
for  '  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  uf  thought '. 
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t  Thoirghten,  a.  Obs.  rare~l.  [irreg.  form  of 
thought^  pa.  pple.  of  THINK  ».- ;  cf.  fottgkttn.] 
Having  a  (specified)  thought  or  belief;  thinking. 

1608  SHAKS.  Per.  iv.  vi.  115  For  me  be  you  thoughten 
That  I  came  with  no  ill  intent. 

Thoughtful  (1^-tfiil),  a.  [f.  THOUGHT  1  + 
-FUL.J  Full  of  or  characterized  by  thought,  in 
various  senses. 

'  1.  Given  to,  disposed  to,  or  engaged  in  thinking ; 
absorbed  in  thought;  meditative,  contemplative; 
pensive,  musing ;  full  of  thoughts,  preoccupied  in 
mind,  hence,  in  quot.  1656,  absent-minded.  Also 
transf.  of  personal  attributes,  actions,  etc. 

c  1200  ORMIN  3423  Ure  laffdi}  Mar^e  toe  All  j>att  }ho  sahh 
&  herrde,.  .&  le^de  itt  all  tosamenn  a}}  I  swibe  bohhtfull 
heorrte.  1552  H  ULOET,  Thoughtfull,  cogitalmndus,  inedita- 
bundus.  1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  iv.  (1701)  152/2  He 
was  so  thoughtful,  that  going  to  put  Incense  into  a  Censer, 
he  put  it  besides.  1704  POPE  Windsor  Forest  249  Wand1- 
ring  thoughtful  in  the  silent  wood.  1722  —  i st  Chorus  Trag. 
Brutus  7  War,  horrid  war,  your  thoughtful  walks  invades. 
1805  H.  K.  WHITE  Lett.,  to  B.  Haddock  18  Oct.,  MX  silent 
and  thoughtful  cup  of  tea.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thule  lii,  Her 
calm  and  thoughtful  look. 

b.  Disposed  to  think  about  or  consider  matters ; 
prudent ;  reflective.    Also  transf.  Characterized  by 
reflection  ;  manifesting  thought  or  consideration. 

13..  Cursor  M.  11404  (Cott.)  pai  ordeind  tuelue,  J>e 
thoghtfulest  a-inang  bam-selue.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold. 
Bk.  M.  Aurcl.  x.  (1535)  F  ij  b,  This  emperour  was  so 
t hough tfull  in  the  orderynge  and  teachynge  of  his  children, 
that  [etc.].  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  n.  viri.^Vks.  1874  I.  292 
Objections,  which  may  appear  very  material  to  thoughtful 
men.  1879  FROUDE  Cxsar  xiv.  200  Thoughtful  persons., 
had  heard  of  these  doings  with  uneasiness.  1884  K  TEMPLE 
Relat,  Relig.  fy  Sc,  i.  (1885)  5  Not  beyond  the  reach  of 
thoughtful  inquiry. 

c.  With  inf.,  dependent  cf.,  or  of:  (a}  Careful, 
heedful ;    (£)   Having  the    intention   or   purpose, 
aiming  at  or  desirous  of  something  ;  (^)  Thinking 
about  or  meditating  on  something  ;  mindful.    Now 
rare  or  Obs.     (See  also  3.) 

[c  1375 6V.  Leg.  Saints  xvi.  (Magdalena}  552,  I .  .prays  [  = 
pray]  J>e  pat  bu  wil  thochtful  one  me  be.]  1597  SHAKS. 
2  Hen.  //',  iv.  v.  73  For  this,  they  haue  beene  thoughtful!, 
to  inuest  Their  Sonnes  with  Arts,  and  Martiall  Exercises. 
1621  T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  Goularfs  Wist^  Vieittard  105  They 
are  much  more  thoughtfull  of  their  injnde.  1715  J.  CHAP- 
I-EI.OW  Rt.  Way  Rick  (1717)  138  The  believer.. is  thoughtful 
to  have  a.,  fuller  view  of  him  [Christ].  1726  LEONI  Albert? s 
A  re  hit.  I.  93/2  A  Prisoner  always  thoughtful  of  his  liberty 
and  safety.  1821  Examiner  252/1  Thoughtful  of  enjoyments 
for  ever  left  behind. 

1 2.  Full  of  mental  trouble ;  anxious ;  sorrowful, 
melancholy,  moody.  Also  transf.  Obs. 

11300  Cursor  M.  11140  He  wex  thoghtful  and  likand  ill. 
1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  n.  ix.  (Skeat)  1.  185  For  lier  hast 
tnou  suffred  many  thoughtfull  diseases,  c  1430  Dlatorie  6 
in  Babees  Bk.  54  Not  pensif  ne  bou^tM  for  ony  sodein 
chaunce.  c  1500  Melnsine  26  In  this  dolour  &  woo  was 
Raymondyn  a  longe  space  of  tyme,  &  was  moche  J»oughtfull 
&  wroth.  1627-77  FLLTHAM  Resolves  i.  v,  6  The  merry  soul 
is  freer  from  intended  mischief  than  the  thoughtful  man. 
1744  M.  BISHOP  Lifefy  Adv.  v'ui.  117  Something  to  divert  my 
Mother  and  Wife  who  were  both  prodigiously  thoughtful. 

3.  Showing  thought  or  consideration  for  others; 
considerate,  kindly. 

1851  BKIMLEY  Ess.,  Wordsw.  155  Rich  in  thoughtful  affec 
tion.  1863  MRS.  GASKELL  Sylvia's  L.  iii,  In  his  thoughtful 
wish  of  escorting  them  through  the  streets  of  the  rough, 
riotous  town.  Mod.  She  is  very  unselfish  and  thoughtful  of 
others. 

f  4.  Capable  of  thought ;  conscious,  intelligent. 
Obs.  rare—1. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  ty  Sefo.  134  To  think,  that  body 
may  be  thoughtful  too,  and  any  ways  aware. 

6.   Comb.,  as  thoughtful-browed^  -looking. 

a  1849  MANGAN  Lay  Bell  Poems  (1859)  35  He  alone  is 
thouglitfulsouled.  1904  ll'estm.  Gaz.  9  l5ec.  6/3  Great, 
round,  thoughtful-looking  heads. 

Thoughtfully  Q^-tfuli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY  2.]  In  a  thoughtful  manner ;  with  thought  or 
consideration;  meditatively,  musingly;  reflectively; 
considerately,  kindly. 

1611  COTGR,,  Songneusementt  carefully,  thoughtfully. 
1746  FRANCIS  tr.  Horace^  Kfiist.  i.  xviii.  163  The  Modest 
oft  too  dark  appear,  The  Silent  thoughtfully  severe.  1860 


_  ,  335/1  Many  ot  the  per 

could  not  be  traced.. so  the  company  very  thoughtfully 
issued  advertisements. 

Thou'ghtfalness.  [f.  as  prec.  + -NESS.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  thoughtful. 

fl.  Anxiety,  concern,  melancholy.  Obs. 

1574  tr.  Rlarlorafs  Apocalips  113  The  scripture  calleth 
vpon  vs  to  lay  away.. all  thoughtfulnesse  for  this  present 
life.  1685  BAXTER  Paraphr.  N.  T.  Matt.  vi.  27  Your  self- 
troubling  distrustful  care  and  thoughtfulness.  1742  RICHARD 
SON  Pamela  III.  418  If  he  but  sees  the t least  Thoughtful- 
ness  upon  my  Brow,  studying.. to  dispel  it. 

2.  Meditativeness,  pensiveness;  reflectiveness ; 
considerateness. 

1697  BURGHOPE  Disc.  Rclig:  Assemb.  Ded.,  These  are  the 
men  that  I  wou'd  awaken  into  sober  thoughtfulness.  1737 
WHISTON  *yosephitst  Antlq.  xvi.  ix,  Herod  was  silent  and 
in  great  thoughtfulness.  1809  W.  IRVING  Knickcrb.  85 
The  honest  burghers  smoked  their  pipes  in  profound 
thoughtfulness.  1876  MISSBRADDON  J.  Haggards  Dau. 
III.  101  A  countenance  as  mysterious  in  its  solemn  thought. 


THOUGHT-BEADING. 

fulness  as  the  head  of  Memnon.     1880  '  OUIDA  '  Moths  II. 
iv.  89  Reared  in  tender  thoughtfulness  to  the  poor. 

Thoughtinesa:  see  after  THOUGHTY. 

ThoughtivejThoughtkintseeafterTHOUGHT1. 

Thoughtless  (J^'tles),  a.  [f.  THOUGHT!  + 
-LESS.]  That  is  without  thought,  in  various 
senses :  the  opposite  of  THOUGHTFUL. 

1.  Not  taking  thought,  acting  without  thought  or 
reflection  ;  unreflecting,  heedless,  imprudent. 

1592  KYD  Sp.  Trag,  iv.  i.  40  Nor  thinke  I  thoughtles 
thinke  vpon  a  meane,  To  let  his  death  be  vnreueng'd  at 
full.  1611  FLORIO,  Inpensieratot  thoughtlesse,  carelesse. 
a  1704  T,  BROWN  Sat.  agst.  Woman  39  Weak  curses. .For 
thoughtless  crimes,  which  come  out  of  thy  kind.  1736  HUTLER 
Anal.  \.  ii.  Wks,  1874  I.  42  Youth  may  be  alleged  as  an 
excuse  for  rashness  and  folly,  as  being  naturally  thought 
less.  1849  B.  TAYLOR  in  Life  <$•  Lett.  I.  vii.  149,  I  shall 
neither  be  rash  nor  thoughtless. 

b,  With  of  or  dependent  clause  :  Not  thinking ; 
unmindful,  forgetful ;  heedless,  careless;  unsuspect 
ing.  Now  rare. 

1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  v.  19  He.. Finds  you  so  thought 
lesse  of  him,  and  his  birth.  16..  ROGERS  (J.),  Without 
remorse  for  the  past,  and  thoughtless  of  the  future.  1697 
DRYDEN  lfirg.  Georg.  HI.  668  A  Snake..  Leaving  his  Nest 
..thoughtless  of  his  Eggs.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  iv.  716  The 
Royal  guest,  Thoughtless  of  ill,  accepts  the  fraudful  fea-sl. 
1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  iv.  365  Men  homage  pay  to  men, 
Thoughtless  beneath  whose  dreadful  eye  they  DOW. 

fc.  Free  from  care  or  anxiety.  A]so  trntisf.  Obs. 

1742  GRAY  Eton  Coll.  v,  The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy 
night.  1764  GOLDSM.  Trav,  255  So  blest  a  life  these 
thoughtless-  realms  display.  1789  BLAKE  Songs  fnncc., 
Night  17  They  look  in  every  thoughtless  nest. 

d.  Wanting  in  consideration  for  others;  in 
considerate. 

1794  BLAKE  Songs  Exfier.^  Fly  3  Little  fly,  Thy  summer's 
play  My  thoughtless  hand  Has  brush'd  away.  Mod.  It  was 
very  thoughtless  of  you  to  disturb  her. 

2.  Deficient  in  or  lacking  thought ;  not  given  to 
thinking;  stupid,  senseless,  dull-witted;   destitute 
of  ideas.     Now  rare. 

1682  DRYDEN  Mac  2*'lecknpt  26  Shadwell  never  deviates 
into  sense. .,  his  goodly  fabric.. seems  designed  for  thought 
less  majesty.  1714  POPE  Epii.  Jane  Shore  7  As  a  blockhead 
rubs  his  thoughtless  skull,  And  thanks  his  stars  he  was  not 
born  a  fool.  1879  B.  TAYLOR  Stud.  Germ.  Lit,  194  He  was 
an  earnest  thinker  in  a  thoughtless  time. 

fb.  Of  inanimate  things :  Devoid  of  thought. 

1691-8  NORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  (1711)  III.  22  Bodies  have  no 
Thought,  therefore  they  produce  none:.,  for  how  can  a 
thoughtless  Principle  produce  a  Thought  ?  c  1705  BERKELEY 
Commonpl,  Bk.  Wks.  1871  IV.  469  Extension  to  exist  in  a 
thoughtless  thing  (or  rather  in  a  thing  void  of  perception..), 
is  a  contradiction. 

Thou'ghtlessly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  ^.]  In 
a  thoughtless  manner ;  without  thought  or  consid 
eration;  unreflectingly,  carelessly,  inconsiderately. 

1714  GARTH  Dispensary  v.  59  In  restless  Hurries  thought 
lessly  they  live.  1792  v.  KNOX  Sertn.  vi.  133  He  who  runs 
on  thoughtlessly  in  the  mad  career  of  pleasure.  1806  HUTTON 
Course  Math.  I.  152  One  thoughtlessly  spends  lol.  a  year 
more  than  hU  pay.  1890  GROSS  Gild  Merch.  L  104  The 
arbitrary  interpretation  ..  which  came  to  be  thoughtlessly 
accepted  as  a  fact. 

Thoughtlessness,     [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 

The  quality  of  being  thoughtless  ;  want  of  thought 
or  consideration  ;  carelessness,  inconsiderateness. 

a  1704  T.  BROWN  Praise  Pov.  Wks.  1730  1. 96  The  remains 
of  the  night  [they  spend]  in  sleep,  idleness,  thoughtlessness 
[etc.].  1775  ADAIR  Amcr.  Ind.  420  Dry  wood,  with  which 
they,  .provide  themselves,  but  only  from  day  to  day,  through 
their  though 


Wks.  (1872)  I.  27  Vice  is  often  cunning  and  wary;  but 
thoughtlessness  is  always  profuse  and  reckless.  1884 
Munch.  Exam,  i  Oct.  3/1  The  thoughtlessness  of  some  of 


her  actions  is  only  equalled  by  their  stupidity. 

Thoughtlet,Tnoughtling:seeafterTHOUGHTi. 

ThoughtlieSS  (}>g'tnes).  rare.  [f.  thought^ 
pa.  pple.  of  THINK  z'.2  +  -NES9.]  The  fact  or 
quality  of  being  thought  or  mentally  discerned. 

1865  J.  GROTE  Explor.  Philos.  i.  140,  I  recognise  two 
manners  of  existence,.,  thinkingness  and  thoughtness,  and 
it  is  the  latter  which,  when  we  believe  the  thought  correct 
or  justified,  we  call  phenomenal  existence  or  matter.  1905 
A  theme um  n  Mar.  306/3  In  the  dead-alive  fashion  of  the 
functions  of  a  thinking  apotheosized  as  a  thoughtness. 

Thought-OUt  (J>2't,mrt:  stress  variable),  ///. 
a.  [pa.  pple.  of  think  oitt  (see  THINK  v?  15)  used 
as  adj.]  Elaborated,  constructed,  or  arrived  at  by 
thinking  or  mental  labour;  thoroughly  considered. 

1870  J.  H.  FKISWELL  Mod.  Men  of  Lett.  vii.  129  'Para 
celsus  ',  and  other  hard  thought-out  dramatic  pieces.  1907 
BP.  ROBERTSON  in  Trans.  Devon  Assoc.  XXXIX.  44  A 
weighty  and  thought-out  survey  of  the  scope  and  nature  of 
scientific  truth. 

Thou 'ght-re adding,  sb.  The  reading  of  an 
other  person's  thoughts ;  direct  perception  by  one 
mind  of  what  is  passing  in  another,  independent  of 
ordinary  means  of  expression  or  communication : 
a  power  alleged  to  be  possessed  by  certain  persons 
or  by  persons  in  certain  psychic  states.  Hence 
allusively.  So  Thou'fflit-read  v.,  trans,  to  read 
a  person's  thoughts  (with  the  person  or  the  thought 
as  obj.) ;  intr.  to  practise  thought-reading ; 
Thoivght-rea  der,  one  who  practises  or  professes 
thought-reading ;  Tliou'ght-rea  ding1  a. ,  that 
practises  thought-reading. 


THOUGHTSOME. 
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THOUSANDEL. 
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1855  SMEDLEY.CIC.  Occult  Sc.  258  Thought-reading,  in  cer 
tain  experiences  of  the  somnambulist.  1880  MRS.  FORRESTF.R 
Roy  •$•  V.  I.  30  Did  you  ever  hear  of  people  being  thought- 
readers?  1883  Fortn.  Kev.  i  Aug.  275  The  most  recently 
refurbished  mystery  in  the  guise  of  science,  viz.  that  of  so- 
called  '  Thought-reading  '.  1891  MRS.  RIDDELL  Mad  Tour 
in  No  thought-reader  could  have  imagined  the  topic  that 
was  engaging  Bobby's  mind.  189*  \qth  Cent.  Jan.  37  These 
thought  readings  and  foretellings.  1898  L.  A.  TOLLEMACHE 
Talks  iv.  Gladstone  166  One  would  like  to  have  seen,  or 
(better  still)  to  have  thought-read,  Carlyle.  1899  Daily 
Ntws  a  Dec.  6/4  Do  you  think  your  thought-reading  gift 
could  be  turned  to  practical  service  in  detective  work—  a 
thought-reading  Sherlock  Holmes?  1906  Fall  Mall  (7. 

ijan.  2  He  thought-read  the  conditional  intentions  of  the 
ritish  commander. 

Thoughtsman  :  see  after  THOUGHT1. 

t  ThOTTgh.tsome,#.  Obs,  rare.  [f.  THOUGHT  1 
+  -SOME.]  a.  Addicted  to  thought;  thoughtful. 
b.  Of  the  nature  of  thought,  or  having  the  faculty 
of  thought;  mental,  spiritual.  Hence  tThou'gflit- 
someness. 

1611  COTGR.,  Mental,,  .mental],  thoughtsome,  belonging  to" 
the  mind,  c  1627  SCUDDER  Chr.  Daily  Walk  ix.  §  i  (1637)  219 
If  men  report  evill  of  you.  .  Be  not  so  much  inquisitiue  who 
raised  it,  or  thought-some  how  to  bring  him  to  his  answer. 
1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bitlk  fy  Sefo.  82  A  ghost  being  in  it  self 
not  roomthy,  it  cannot  bear  any  room  thy  behaviour  towards 
bodies  that  are  so,  anymore  than  bodies  that  are  bulky,  can 
bear  immaterial  respects  or  thoughtsom  behaviours  towards 
ghosts  that  are  so.  Ibid.  34  Thoughtsomness  setting  full  as 
close  to  the  very  stamp  or  inmostness  of  a  thinking  Being, 
as  boak  or  room  thy  ness  does  to  the  Being  that  is  Bodysom. 

Th.OlTgh.ty,  «•  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  Forms  :  see 
THOUGHT^  .  [f.  as  prec.  +  -Y.]  Given  to  thought, 
thoughtful,  a.  Heedful,  attentive,  intent,  tb. 
Pensive,  melancholy,  anxious. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg,  Saints  xxvij.  (Machor)  706  Besy..Til 
infourme  }u  in  cheryte,  And  in  sawle-hele  thochty  to  be. 
1387-8  T.  USK  Test,  Love  it.  ix.  (Skeat)  I,  21  Euer  is  their 
contemplacion  in  ful  of  thought}*  study  to  plesaunce.  c  1412 
HOCCI.KVF.  De  Reg.  Princ.  80  Who  so  bat  thoghty  is,  is  wo- 
be-gon.  c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vi.  xvi.  1608  As  he  past  apon 
a  day  In  til  huntynge.  .On  his  gamyn  al  thouchty.  c  1430 
Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhoae  \.  cxl.  (1869)  73,  I  was  ther  of  wunder- 
liche  abashed  and_thouhtt.  1823  CORBF.TT  Petticoat  T.  II. 
no  (Jam.)  Fanny  is  two  years  younger  than  I  am,  and  not 
so  thoughty,  as  Philip  says. 

Hence  t  Thou1  ghtiness,  melancholy,  pensiveness. 

1707  J.  NIMMO  Narr.  (1889)  4  My  father  was  resolved  to 
use  authoretie  qeh  was  not  pleasing  to  me  and  increased  my 
thoghtiness. 

t  Though.-  whet  her,  adv.  Obs.    Forms  :    i 

Jjeah-hwsepere,  2  ]>eah-,  paeh-,  pahwhweffre, 
-wepere,  -wetter,  3  J>ohhwhe)>J>re  (Orm,},  peih 
hwetSere,  pohqueper,  -ir,  4  poh-,  J>o-,  do-,  J>ou-, 
J>of-,  pe-que  J>er,-ir,  though  whethir.  [OE.  //<*,£- 
hwKfcre,  f.  pfah  THOUGH  +  hwsetiere  WHETHER. 
Cf.  OHG.  thoh  uuidaru,  thoh  thiu  uuidoro  (Tatian), 
dhoh  dhiu  huuedheru  (Isidore).  The  analysis  of 
the  combination  is  not  clear.]  Notwithstanding, 
nevertheless,  howbeit,  however. 

f  897  K.  ^ELFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxi.  151  Monlje  sint 
.  .£e  mon  sceal  wzrlice  licettan,and  Seahhws8re  eft  cySan. 
971  Blickl.  Horn.  31  Nam  he  fif  stanas..&  beah-hwebere 
mid  anum  he  bone  gigant  ofwearp.  a  1175  Cott.  Hon.  223 
Se  lichame  is  deadHc  ..ac  beahweSer  god  arer3  eft  bane 
licame  to  ecene  bing^um.  £1175  Lamb.  Hon.  37  pa  hwebcre 
bine  saul  feren  seal  in  to  eche  pine.  Ibid.  131  pah  hweore 
his  saule  wes  in  helle.  c  isoo  ORMIN  2459  patt  ^ho 
bcthhwhebbre  shollde  ben  Ma^denn  all  bwerrt  ut  clene. 
c  1200  Moral  Ode  131  (Trin.  MS.)  peih  hwedere  we  hit 
leueS  wel.  13..  Cursor  M.  22934  (Edin.)  Jpphquebir  we  sal 
understand  bat  [etc,].  Ibid.  19546  (Cott.)  Thar  naman  bof- 
queber  wene.  1357  Lay  Folks  Catech.  (MS.  T.)g3  Though- 
whethir  noght  twa  goddes  the  fadir  and  the  son. 

Thoul(e,  Thoume,  obs.  flf.  THOLE  *U,  THDMB. 

Thoundre,  thounerf  obs,  forms  of  THUNDER. 

Thour,  pour,  thourch,  thourgli,  pour}, 
thourh,  pourh,  thourth,  obs.  fT.  THROUGH. 

Thourt,  variant  pa.  t.  of  THARF  v.  Obs. 

II  Thous  ()>0UP£s).  Zool.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  0ws, 
Ota-os  :  see  THOS.]  A  species  or  group  of  species  of 
the  extended  genus  Cam's,  canine  beasts,  natives 
of  Africa  and  Asia;  including  Thous  (or  Canis} 
anthits  (the  North  African  Jackal),  and  T.  meso- 
fftelas,  variegatus,  and  SenegaUnsis,  African  jackals. 

1839  C.  H.  SMITH  Dogs  I.  iv;  193  Section  IV.  Thous.  Ibid. 
v.  207  By  separating  our  group  of  Thous  from  the  true 
Jackals,  much  confusion..  is  removed. 

Thousand  (bau'zand),  sb,  and  a.  Forms  :  1-3 
puaend,  2-3  -ent,  (Orm.}  -ennd,  3  -and,  -und, 
pousunt,  3-4  -end,  3-6  thousande,  4  thus(s)-, 
thos(a)and(e,  4-5  poua-,  pows-,  thous-,  thows-, 
-and(e,-ant(e,  -aund,  -end,  -ent,  -ind(e,  -ond(e, 
-ynd,  4-7thowsand,  5  pou-,  pow-,  thouzand;  4- 
thousand  (mod.  Sc.  thoozan(t).  [QE.fiusenJ,  sb. 
fern,  and  neut.  =  OFris.  thusend,  OS.  thusundig, 
thusind  (Du.  duizend),  OHG.  d&sunt  (MHG.  tu- 
j  G.  tauscnd},  Salfrank.  fuschunde,  Q'N.fusuna 
iishund,  }tishundra$t  Sw.  tusent  Da.  insittd^ 
Goth,  jdsundi  sb.  fern,  and  neut.  Generally  held 
to  be  cognate  with  Lith.  tukstanti-s,  Lett,  tftkstuts, 
OPruss.  *tftsimta  (ace.  pi.  t&simtons),  OSlav. 
TUC^inia  tysqfta,  -£/?<*,  Russ.  TLtcma  tysjatfa, 
Pol.  tysiac,  Czech  lisle  ^  pointing  to  an  orig.  Slavo- 
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Teut.  *tussontid  or  tussntja^  whence  also  OTeut. 
*fftsundi.  The  first  element  is  considered  by  many 
to  bean  Indo-Eur. *tils  meaning  'multitude, force'; 
cf.  Skr.  tawa's  'strong,  force';  as  to  the  rest  of  the 
word  etymologists  differ. 

The  general  result  is  that/M^wWi*  was  prob.  an  indefinite 
term  for  a  'great  multitude'  (cf.  Gr.  nvpids,  -a£-,  in  its 
indefinite,  and  myriad  in  its  common  English  use),  which 
was  used  as  the  available  equivalent  of  Gr.  \l\id<;  and  L. 
niille,  themselves  prob.  originally  indefinite  words,  there 
being  no  general  Indo-Eur,  word  for  'thousand'.] 

1.  The  cardinal  number  equal  to  ten  times  one 
hundred:  denoted  by  the  symbols  1000  or  M  (for 
L.  mil!c\  formerly  often  by  m,  or  m,  as  xxxra. 

a.  As   sb.   or  quasi-sb.,    with   plural,     (a)    In 
singular.      Usually  a  thousand,   emphatically   or 
precisely  one  thousand. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  119  Nis.  .naenis  mon  \>e.  .wite.  .hwse^er 
)iis  busend  sceole  beon  scyrtre  ofer  bxtbe  lengre.  c  1000 
sKlfric's  Vocah,  in  \Vr.-Wiilcker  110/12  Citiarcus,  busende^ 
ealdor.  c  1205  LAY.  21401  Bi  |msund  &  bi  ]>usend  perfeollen 
[sc.  Sexes]  aeuere  in  bene  grund.  1340  HAMPOI.E  Ft:  C<msc, 
7490  Men  and  wymmen,  many  a  thousand.  1398  TREVISA 
Earth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  cxxiii.  (1495^,  Ten  hundryd  makyih 
a  thousande.  1583  STOCKER  Civ.  ll'arres  Lowe  C.  iv.  49 
A  thousande  fiue  hundred  seuentie  and  nine.  1668  K. 
STEELE  Ihtsbamimans  Calling  x.  (1672)  256  A  thousand 
to  one,  they  have.. some  gnawing  care.. that  defeats  their 
comfort.  Mod.  Bricks  are  sold  by  the  thousand. 

(b]  In  plural  thousands  (OK.  ]>tisciidn^  -o,  -a, 
ME.  -e,  -es\ 

In  Arith.  often  ellipt.  for  the  digits  denoting  the  number 
of  thousands  :  cf.  units,  tens,  hundreds. 

Be&iuulf-2ig6  He. .him  ^esealde seofan  busendo.  ^893  K. 
ALFRED  Oros.  v.  iv.  §  2  pider  for  mid  monegum  busendum. 
c  1000  /ELFRIC  Josh.  vii.  3  Ac  twa  busenda  o63e  breo  la;t 
faran.  itiizo  O.  K.  Chron.  an.  694(Laud  MS.)  Cantwara.. 
him  jesealdon  xxx  j>usenda.  c  1205  LAV.  S45pider  in  iwenden 
moni  busunde  [(-1375  mant  busend].  ^1275  Ibid.  465  Ich 
habbe.  .in  ban  mountes  mam  busendes.  a  1300  Cursor  Af. 
19134  (Edin.)  pare  was  conuertid  lhu.sandls[(7t'/^.  thousan(.ie>] 
v.  c  1425  [see  ((•)].  1542  RF.CORDE  Gr.  Artes  120  Then  adde 
I  y«  thousandes  together.  1615  MURE  Misc.  P.  xiv.  12  Mela- 
morphos'd  his  thowsands  in  milleounes.  177*  Hist.  Eur. 
in  Ann.  Reg.  24/2  They  amounted  in  all  to  some  thousands. 
1877  H.  SPENCER  in  Min.  Evid.  Copyright  Conim.  (1878) 
258  Now  I  simply  have  to  print  additional  thousands  as 
they  are  demanded. 

(c}  After  another  numeral  the  singular  is  now 
commonly  used  as  a  collective  plural.  (Cf.  dozen, 
hundred.) 

I»ut  in  OE.  the  plural  form  was  usual :  see  (&). 

c  1000  /TLLFKIC  Grant.  (Z.)  282  Twe^en  ias,  jetitelode  IT, 
5etacnia5  twa  busend.  c  1205  LAV.  83  Hire  weoren.  .hund 
bousunt  deade.  Ibid.  465  Ich  habbe  in  bane  munten  monie 
busund  [ci2js  busendes].  1297  R.  GLOCC.  (Rolls)  1789  pe 
brutons  sy wede after, ..&  slowe  mani  bousend.  1382  WYCLIF 
Luke  xiv.  31  If  he  may  with  ten  thousynd  go  a^ens  him  that 
cometh  to  him  with  twenty  thousynd.  c  1425  Cra/te  Now- 
brynge  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  29  In  be  5  place  [he  schuld  betoken] 
sexty  bowsant...In  be  8  place  sexty  J?owsant  thowsantes. 
1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  xviij.  (1592)  288  For  one  that 
triumpheth,  a  hundred  thousand  are  led  in  captiuitie.  Mod. 
How  many  followers  has  he  ?  He  claims  to  have  fifty 
thousand.  The  hall  will  seat  four  thousand, 

(rf)  As  a  sb.  it  takes  after  it  ofy  representing  the 
OE.  genitive  pi.  Now  after  a  numeral  only  as  a 
unit  of  quantity  by  which  things  are  sold. 

(A  thousand  of,  thousands  of,  are  used  parthively  as  in  the 
case  of  other  numerals.) 

c  893  K.  ^ELFRED  Oros.  \.  x.  §  4  On  an  sctp  maege  an 
busend  manna.  Ibid.  it.  v.  §  2  Hie  acuron  endlefan  busend 
monna.  c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Horn.  II.  334  Da  gehyrde  he.. sang 
. .  maneja  Susenda  engla.  c  1050  Byrhtferth's  Handboc  in 
Anglia  (1885)  VIII.  311  Eahta  busend  tida.  c\\-]$Lamb. 
Horn.  35  Moni  busent  monne  mahte  libben  fele  }ere  mare 
benne  he  do.  c  1275  Shires  %  Hund.  58  in  O.  E.  Misc. 
146,  xxvi.  busend  hida. 

c  1250  Gen.  15-  Ex.  4078  Codes  wreche  3or  hauefl  of-slajen 
xx.iii.  3usent  of  da^n.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  I. 
(1495)  Aiv/2  He  fedde  many  thousandes  of  people  wyth  fewe 
looues  of  brede.  ^1449  PECOCK  Rcpr.  (Rolls)  540  Many 
hundrid  thousind  of  soulis.  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitation*  in.  xi. 
78  What  shal  I  ;eue  be  for  all  bese  J?ousand  of  godes  ?  c  1475 
RanfCoil^ear  327  Ane  thousand  and  ma  of  fensabill  men. 
1596-7  in  Ducarel  Hist.  Croydon  App.  (1783)  153  Four  loads 
of  flinte. .  will  well  save  one  thousand  of  uricke.  1606  G. 
W[OODCOCKE)  Lives  Emperors  in  Hist.  Ivstine  lij,  The 
King  of  Persia  with  his  wife  Czsarea  and  many  thousand  of 
their  followers.  1663  GF.RBIER  Counsel  52  Twenty  Thousand 
of  Bricks.  1671  S.  CLARKE  (title)  A  Mirrour,  or  Looking- 
Glass,  both  for  Saints  and  Sinners,  held  forth  in  some 
Thousands  of  Examples.  1748  in  Waghorn  Cricket  Scores 
(1899)  41  Some  thousands  of  pounds  were  depending  on  this 
match.  1880  C.  R.  MARKHAM  Ptruv.  Bark  51  Thousands 
of  arrobas  were.. obtained. 

b.  As  adj.  or  quasi-adj.,  followed  immediately 
by  a  plural  (or  collective)  noun. 

iiooo  >ELFRIC  Horn.  II.  458  Iob..wseron  eft  for£oldene 
..busend  getyme  oxena  and  busend  assan.     '11123  O,  E. 
C«r^«.an.iioi,Rotbert.  .sceolde. .  breo  Busend  marcseolfres 
habban.    <  noo  Vices  ft  Virt.  115  Mani  busend  hali  saules. 
riaoo  ORMIN  15510  He  fedde  fif  busennde  menn  Wib|>  fife 
barrlij  lafess.     cii9o  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  8/243  More  bane  a    ! 
bousend  ^er.     (-1380  WVCLIF  IVks.  (1880)465  ^s  bousinde    j 
wynter  &  more.     1489  WHIOTHESLF.Y  Chron.  (Camden)  I.  2    i 
Manye   knightes   with   seaven   thowsand   men.      1523   Lo,    ] 
BERNKRS  Ftoi'ss.  I.  672  He  brought  over  the  mountaynes  a 
xxx.  thousande  fyghtinge  men.     1553  T.  WILSON  Rket.  66  b, 
Him.  .that  was  once  worthe  three  thousande  pounds,  and  is 
not  nowe  worthe  three  grotes.     1650  BAXTER  Saints'  ^.  n. 
vii.  (1654)  269  So  many  thousand  Christians  so  barbarously 
murdered.     1891  KIPLING  Light  that  Failed  x\v.  (1900)  263 
You've  lost  about  a  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  sketches. 
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2.  Often  used  vaguely  or  hyperbolically  for  a 
large  number :  cf.  hitndred. 

So  ten  thousand,  thousands,  thousands  of  thousands. 

triooo  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  iii.  5  Ic  me  nu  na  ondraede  busendu 
folces.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  10090  pe  sunn  o  rightwisnes,.. 
Hir  mad  a  tnusand  sith  sa  bright,  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  It''. 
i  A  Thousent  sythis  haue  I  herd  men  telle  That  there  is  loye 
in  heuene.  i549CovERDALE  Erasm.  Par.  Epiat.  Ded.  2  What 
vayne  pylgremages,  what  offerynges  and  fyghtes  to  stockes 
and  stones,,  .with  thousandes  moe  inconueniences.  1638 
R.  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  III.)  ^7,  I  give  you  a 
thousand  thanks.  1700  T.  BROWN  Fresny's  Atnusetn,  v.  49 
Some  of  them  (sc.  ladies]  having  Scab'd,  or  Pimpk-d  Faces, 
wear  a  Thousand  Patches  to  hide  them.  1713  YOUNG  Last 
Day  in.  159  Ten  thousand  thousand  fathoms  still  remain. 
1779  Mirror  No.  67  p  n  You  may  do  good  to  thousands. 
1786  tr.  Bcckford's  I  'athek  157  A  thousand  ridiculous  stories 
were  propagated,  at  his  expence.  1821  BVHON  Jnan  in. 
Ixxxvi.  Isles  of  Greece  iv,  And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  belou-, 
And  men  in  nations  ;— all  were  his  !  1842  Dumfries  Herald 
Oct.,  Clean  them  from  the  worms  of  the  thousand -and-one 
flies  that  feed  on  them.  1880  W.  S.  GILBFRT  Pirates  o/ 
Penzance  i,  You  will  find  me  a  wife  of  a  thousand,  a  1895  in 
Ilaring-GouM  Nursery  Songs  fy  Rhysues  vii.  17  Ten  thousand 
parks  where  deer  run,  Ten  thousand  roses  in  the  sun. 

3.  Elliptical  uses.    a.  A  thousand  of  some  weight, 
measure,  or  quantity ;  e.  g.  acres,  pounds,  cubic  feet , 
years,  pieces,  packages,  etc.  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  commodity,  etc. 

rtooo  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  648  (Parker  MS.),  Her  Cenwalh 
£esalde  Cubrede  his  mxse  iii  busendo  londes  be  ./Esces 
dune,  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  cxviii[i].  72  Me  is  micle  betere, 
..bonne  mon  me  seofe  geara  Susrnde  goldes  and  seolfres. 
171300  E.  E.  Psalter  ibid.,  Oner  thousandes  ofe  silue1  ore 

aide.  1443  Acts  Priry  Connc.  (1835)  V.  281  To  delivere 
_ohan  Dawnsonn  maister  of  bordenances  of  my  Lorde  of 
Somerset  iiij0"1  salpetre  iljml  sulphure.  1482  in  Charters, 
S(C.  Edinb.  (1871)  169  Of  the  thousand  irne  ij  s.  1840 
THACKERAY  Cox's  Diary  May,  Instead  of  looking  twenty, 
he  looked  a  thousand.  1884  Sat.  A'er.  7  June  758/1  He 
dines  at  6,  plays  [billiards]  a  thousand-up  by  gaslight.  1901 
Daily  Express  28  Feb.  4  6  The  price  of  gas  in  London  in 
1876  was  3>r.  oV.  per  thousand. 
b.  A  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

1547-64  IiAL'Lp\viN  Afor.  Philos.  (PaffrJ  65  A  merchant's 
compters,  that  is  to  day  worth  thousands.  1588  Slarfrcl. 
Epist.  (Arb.)  5  Come  downe  you  bishopps  from  your  thou 
sands,  and  content  you  with  your  hundreds.  1609  B.  Jo\- 
sov  Si/.  Worn.  iv.  v,  A  man  of  two  thousand  a  yeere.  1816 
DISRAFLI  Viv.Grey\\.  xiii,  A  clear  rental  of  five-and-twenty 
thousand  per  annum.  1852  THACKKRAY  Estnond  I.  ix,  A 
merchant  on  'Change,.. having  lost  his  thousands,  embarks 
a  few  guineas  upon  the  next  ship. 

t  4.  As  ordinal :    =  THOUSANDTH.  Obs. 

c  1400  MAUNDF.V.  (Roxb.)  xvi.  74  He  knew  no^t  be  thow. 
sandparteof  his  gude.  14..  Tundale  's  I 'is.  1923  (Edinb.  MS.  i 
Not  by  an  hvndrybe  bowsand  part.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  }'.  L. 
iv.  i.  46  Breake  but  a  part  of  the  thousand  part  of  a  minute 
in  the  affairs  of  loue.  1680  N.  LEF.  Cxsar  Borgia  F.p.  Dtil., 
My  best  Merits  are  not  the  ten  thousand  part  of  his  smallest 
labours. 

5.    Comb.   Forming  (a]  attrib.  compounds  with  a 

-round,  -year  (hence  -year-long,  -year>old,  etc.) ;  /) 
parasynthetic  combs.,  as  thousand-eyed  (having  a 
thousand  eyes),  'footed,  -handed,  -headed,  -hued, 
-sided,  -souhdj  -voiced,  etc.  adjs. ;  also  thousand- 
feet,  -legs,  a  millepede  or  centipede  ;  thousand- 
yearist,  nonce-rendering  of  CHIUAST. 

1895  Daily  News  30  Nov.  3/4  The  attempt  to  turn  Kng- 
land  into  a  rural  arcadia  of  'thousand  acre  farms.  1871 
ALABASTER  Wheel  cf  Law  171  There  the  "thousand-eyed 
Lord.. is  attended  by  thousands  of  houris.  Ibid.  209  The 
thousand. eyed  is  a  common  epithet  of  Indra.  1704  in 
Churchill  Collect.  Voy.  III.  828/2  "Thousand  Feet,  called 
Millepie  by  the  Portugueses.  1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Ant. 
Breakf.'t.  vii,  To  take  shelter  ..under  one  of  the  "thousand- 
footed  bridges.  18941)1  MAURIER  Trilby  II.  in  Princes.. 
who  pay  them  "thousand-guinea  fees.  1870  EMERSON  Soc, 
ff  Solit.  vii.  133  This  *thousand-handed  art.  a  1618  SYL 
VESTER  Miracle  of  Peace  xxiv,  Thou  *thousand-headed 
head-Iesse  Monster-most.  1839  BAILEY  Festits  xxxi.  (1852) 
490  Fluttering  its  wings  in  lightning!  *  thousand  -hued. 
1807  YOUNG  Agric.  Essex  I.  392  The  'thousand  legs  eats 
and  makes  them  (potatoes]  scabby,  1898  Westm.  Gaz. 
17  June  5/1  A  "thousand -pound  projectile  ..  tore  a  gaping 
hole  in  the  emplacement.  1903  Land.  Mag.  June  484/1 
Accused  of  systematically  uttering  forged  Bank  of  England 
thousand -pound  notes.  1704  NORRIS  Ideal  World  n.  ix. 
387  Four,  five,  or  a  "thousand-sided  figures,  .are  capable  of 
a  greater  number  of  relations,  .than  simple  triangles  are. 
1838-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  III.  in.  vi.  $  40.  313  Coleridge 
has  most  felicitously  applied  to  him  a  Greek  epithet  . . 
^ivpio^ouf,  the  "thousand-souled  Shakspeare.  1898  W'estu?. 
Gaz.  2  Sept.  5/1  Amidst  the  "thousand- voiced  tumult.  1886 
KIPLING  Departm.  Ditties,  etc.  (1899)  45  So  I  fled  with 
steps  uncertain  On  a  "thousand- year  long  race.  1610 
HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  <f  God  798  The  worde  [Chilians] 
is  grecke,  and  may  bee  interpreted,  Millenaryes,  or  "Thou- 
sand-yere-ists. 

Hence  Thousandai're  (iionce-wd.  after  million 
aire)  ,  one  who  has  a  thousand  pounds;  fThoir- 
sandly  adv.,  thousandfold. 

1896  Eclectic  Mag.  Mar.  350  To  prevent  their  possessor 
from  ever  becoming  even  a  thousandaire.  c  145°  Mirottr 
Salvacioim  4920  Now  shalle  I  the  rewarde  innoumbrable 
thovxandly. 

tThoirsandel.  Ot>s.  [Contr.  of  the  phr.  by  a 
thousand  deal  (DEAL  $b.^  i  e).]  A  thousand  times. 

13..  Guy  \Varw.  (A.)  4265  More  riches  J>e  wor(?  hi  a 
bousandel  Bobe  of  cites  &  of  riche  caste), .  .pan  ^erl  Rohaut 
hab.  1390  GowERCVui/:  1.66  For  in  good  feith,  this  lieveth 
wel,  Mi  will  was  betre  a  thousendel. 
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Thousandfold  (jKurzandftfald),  a.,  adv^  ami 
sb.  \Q\L.piisendfeald\  see  THOUSAND  and  -FOLD.] 

A.  cuij.  One  thousand  times  as  much  or  many  ; 
consisting  of  a  thousand  parts  ;  a  thousand  times 
repeated  or  multiplied. 

,-1000  ,/ELFRIC  Horn.  II.  576  Salomon..  seoffrode  him.. 
^usendfealde  onsaesednyssa  set  anre  offrunge.  a  1023 
WULFSTAN  Horn,  xlvii.  (Napier)  243  Daet  ^usendfeald  ^etael 
is  fulfremed.  ciaoo  Triti.  Coll.  Horn.  191  Mid  Jjusendfeld 
wrenches  he  J>e  herte  to-wendetS.  1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  i, 
How  such  light  will  then  shine  out,  and  with  wondrous 
thousandfold  expansion  spread  itself.  1858  HAWTHORSK  Fr. 
«(  It.  Note-Bks.  (1872)  I.  45  This  bustle  and  babble;  this 
thousand-fold  talk, 

B.  adv.  A  thousand  times  (in  amount)  ;  a  thou 
sand  times  as  much.     (Usually  a  thousandfold.) 

a  122$  Leg.  Keith.  2323  pset  bing..schal  arisen,  (?urh  bat 
fal,  a  busentfalt  te  fehere..to  lif  unde5Uch.  c  1374  CHAUCER 
Troyliis  r.  819  A  guerdoun.  .A  bowsand  folde  more  ^an  he 
kan  deserue.  la  1500  Chester  PL  i.  144  Brighter  then  god 
a  thowsand  fould.  1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  n.  (1625) 
86  Thou  hast,  .heaped  mischiefea  thousandfold  to  thy  selfe. 
1681-6  ].  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  n.  i.  §  3  Our  sincere  Compliance 
with  the  immutable  Obligations  of  Piety  and  Vertue,  is  a 
Thousandfold  more  acceptable  to  God,  than  [etc.].  1872 
MORLEY  Voltaire  \.  (1886)  10  The  sacrifice  may  repay  itself 
a  thousand-fold. 

fb.   A  thousand  times  (in  succession),    rare*1. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xlix.  37  War  the  fox  tane  a  thou 
sand  fawd,  And  grace  him  gevin  als  oft  for  frawd. 

C.  sb.  A  thousand  times  the  amount  or  number. 
rtiyix  KEN  Sion  Poet,  Wks.  1721  IV.  370  The  Son  ador'd 

and  nurs'd  by  the  sweet  Maid,  A  thousand-fold  of  Love  for 
Love  repaid. 

Hence  Thcnrsanclfo  Idly  adv.  ~  B.  raw1. 

1829  COLERIDGE  Improvisatore  Poems  II.  130  In  the 
person  of  a  thousand-foldly  endeared  partner. 

Thousandth  (bmrzandb),  a.  and  sb.  [f. 
THOUSAND  +  -TH.  Not  found  before  i6th  c.  :  cf. 
THOUSAND  4.]  The  ordinal  numeral  belonging  to 
the  cardinal  THOUSAND. 

A.  adj.  1.  Coming  last  in  order  of  a  thousand 
successive  individuals. 

1552  HL'LOET,  Thousandth,  utillesimus.  1656  tr.  ffobl'cs' 
Elem.  Phtlos.  (1839!  100  Though  our  computation  reach  the 
fixed  stars,  or  the  ninth  or  tenth,  nay,  the  thousandth 
sphere.  173*  POPE  Rss*  Alan  i.  246  From  Nature's  chain 
whatever  link  you  strike,  Tenth  or  ten  thousandth,  breaks 
the  chain  alike.  1875  BRYCE  Holy  Rom.  Emp.  (ed.  5)  vi. 
77  Modern  Germany  proclaims  the  era  of  A.  D.  843  the 
beginning  of  her  national  existence,  and  celebrated  its  thou. 
sandth  anniversary  thirty-two  years  ago. 

2.  Thousandth  fart  :  one  of  a  thousand  equal 
parts  into  which  anything  may  be  divided. 

1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castiglwne's  Conrtycn.  Kij,  Ye  felt 
not  the  thousandeth  part  of  ye  delite.  1710  BERKELEY 
Princ.  Hum,  Knovjl.  §  127  The  ten  thousandth  part  of  that 
line.  1782  HEKSCHEL  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXII.  165  Pinions 
..so  evenly  divided  as.,  to  be  depended  upon.,  to  perhaps 
the  two,  three,  or  four  thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  1836 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  Lyra  Apost.  (1849)  23*  Lord  !  Who  TnV 
thousand  years  dost  wait  To  work  the  thousandth  part  Of 
Thy  vast  plan. 

B.  sb.  A  thousandth  part. 

I793  YOUNG  in  Phil.  Trans,  LXXXIII.  174  In  the  ox's 
eye,  the  diameter  of  the  crystalline  is  700  thousandths  of  an 
inch.  1867  DENISON  A  stron,  without  Math,  6  Inches  about 
a  thousandth  longer  than  our  inches. 

Thousand  weight  (Jxurzandiw^t).  rare.  A 
weight  of  a  thousand  pounds. 

1538  ELVOT,  Milliaritfs,  a,  uw,  of  a  thousande  weight. 
155*  HULOET,  Thousande  weyght,  jnillepondiuin.  1559 
W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  176  Sulphure  is  there  so 
plentifull  that  you  may  for  the  4.  part  of  a  ducate,  haue  a 
thousande  weight.  1667  PRIMATT  City  «$•  C.  Build.  99  A 
thousand  weight  of  Lead  taken  up  in  Pipes,  Gutters,  and 
in  Ridges.  1685  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2064/4,  40  thousand  weight 
of  Powder.  1768  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  113/2  The  Sher- 
borne  waggon  was  stopped  by  the  populace,  and  about  a 
thousand  weight  of  butter  taken  away. 

'Thout,    aphetic    form    of   athout,   WITHOUT. 

Thout,  pout,  thouth,  obs.  ff.  THOUGHT  i  and  2. 

Thow,  obs.  f.  THOU  pron.\  also,  occasional 
copyist's  error  tot  you.  Thow,  pow(e,  var.  THO 
dem.  pron.  ;  obs.  form  of  THOUGH. 

Thowcht,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  THOUGH,  THOUGHT. 

Thowel(l,  thowl(e,  obs.  ff.  THOLE  sb.^  and  v. 

Thowen,  po^en,  powun,  pa.  pple.  of  THEE  f.1 

Thowght,  powjt,  powht,  etc.  ,  obs.  ff.TnouGHT. 

Thowless  (henries,  jxDU'les),  a.  Sc.  Forms: 
4-5  thowles,  5  -lace,  -las,  -lys,  thoulass,  8- 
thowless.  [app.  a  collateral  Sc.  form  of  THEW- 
LESS,  with  which  it  agrees  in  sense  ;  but  the  pho 
nology  is  unexplained.] 

f  1.  Without  morality  or  virtue  ;  wanton,  disso 
lute,  profligate  ;  also,  thoughtless.  Obs. 

1375  [implied  in  THOWLESSNESS],  c  14*5  WVNTOUN  Cron. 
viii.  xxii.  3292  (MS.  Cott)  He  was  thowlace  \y.r,  wantoun], 
and  had  in  won,  .  .  oftsyis  to  ly  OJ?ir  syndry  women  by. 
Ibid,  xxxiii.  5933  Weil  waxyn  vp..And  thowles  ban,  for 
his  ^outheide  To  bat  natur  walde  hym  leide.  14..  Hoiu 
the  Good  wife,  etc.  260  in  Bnrbour's  Bruce  534  And  chasty 
thame  quhen  thai  do  myss,  Or  [MS,  our]  rekles  thoulass 
wantoun  is.  a  1500  Ratis  Raving  I.  1264  This  eild  is 
thowles  &  wnswere,  And  jarnis  play,  and  al  blytht  chere. 
a  1500  Thewis  Gd.  Women  145  in  Ratis  Raving^  etc.  107 
Women  that  has  a  thowlas  hart. 

2.  Devoid  of  energy  or  spirit  ;  inert,  inactive  ; 
spiritless,  listless. 
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1721  RAMSAY  Prospect  of  Plenty  128  A  poor  and  haughty 
drone,  Wha  thowless  stands  a  lazy  looker-on.  1728  —  Tea-t. 
Misc.,  Widmu\\,  Fortune. .ruins  the  woer  that's  thowless 
and  cauld.  1801  MACNEILL  Poems  (1844)  in  Thowless,  he 
tint  his  gate  deep  'mang  the  snaw.  1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm. 
xii[i],  You,  ye  thowless  jade,  to  sit  still  and  see  my  substance 
disponed  upon  to  an  idle,  drunken,  reprobate,  worm-eaten 
serving  man.  a  1875  J.  MURRAY  in  Mad.  Scat,  Poets  (1881) 
III.  150  The  kye  stand  thowless  on  the  croft. 

Hence  Thowlessness,  fevil  or  immoral  con 
duct,  bad  behaviour ;  wantonness,  vice  (o/'f.)  ;  also, 
want  of  energy,  ineffectiveness. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  i.  333  And  till  swylk  thowlesnes  he 
}eid,  As  the  courss  askis  off  gowtheid.  c  14*5  WVNTOUN 
Cron.  VI.  iii.  268  That  thai  suld  noucht  for  ydilnes  Fall  intill 
iwill  thowlysnes.  1883  '  J.  STRATHESK  '  More  Bits  xi.  (ed.  2) 
206  She  did  not  quite  like  some  of  Bell's  remarks  about 
'  wasterfu'ness '  and  '  thowlessness ',  possibly  because  they 
were  only  too  true. 

Thowmbe,  thowme,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  THUMB. 

Thown,  Thownyr,  obs.  ff.  TOWN,  THUNDER. 

f  Thowt(e,  v.  Obs.  [f.  thow,  THOU  pers.  pron. 
Cf.  MHG.  and  Ger.  dtitzen,  duzen,  F.  tutoyer,  It. 
tuizzare,  tizzare,  med.L.  tudre,  tuisdre.]  trans. 
To  address  with  the  singular  pronoun  thou,  to 
thou.  Hence  f  Thowting  vbl.  sb. 

c  1440  Protnp.  Parv.  535/2  powton,  or  thowton  [v.rr. 
bowtyn,  yowtyn),  tno.  Ibid.,  powtynge,  or  thowthynge, 
tuticio,  vel  titatils. 

Thowt(e,  obs.  or  dial.  ff.  thought :  see  THINK 
v.1  and  a ;  obs.  ff.  THOUGHT  2,  rower's  bench. 

ThowtMstle.  Now  dial.  [OE.  Jtt'iSislel,  - 
OIIG.  di'toiistel,  MHG.  du-,  dau-distel  (Grimm). 
Etymology  of  first  element  obscure.  Peril,  the 
original  name,  subseq.  changed  to  SOWTHISTLE  :  see 
E.  Schroder,  Coiling.  Gelehrte  Kachr.  1908,  p.  28.] 
A  herb ;  the  sowthistle,  or  perh.  formerly  the  wild 
lettuce. 

a  700  Epinal  Gloss.  (O.E.T.)  601  Lactuca,  bubistel.  c  725 
Corpus  67.  1175  Lactuca,  buoistel.  1:1263  I'ec.  Names 
Plants  in  Wr.-Witlcker  559/5  Andiuia,  i.  letrun,  i.  bu}e- 
bistel.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  492/1  Thowthystylle,  herbe  (or 
sowthystylle).  1888  Sheffield  Gloss.,  Sowthistle . .  also  called 
a  thow-thistle,  or  thoo-thistle. 

Tlira,  variant  of  THRO  sb.,  a.,  adv. 

Thra,  thraa,  dial,  forms  of  THROW  v. 

Thrack  (frtek),  v.  Now  dial.  Also  9  dial. 
thrag.  [Etymology  obscure.]  trans.  To  pack 
full,  fill,  cram;  to  load.  Also  intr.  for/Otmv. 

1633  GURSALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  verse  n.  i.  v.  §  3  (1669)  33/2 
Bags  that  are  thracked  full  with  money,  a  1716  SOUTH 
Serin.  (1744)  VIII.  vi.  176  The  strait  gate  is  too  narrow  for 
anyman  to  comebustlingin.thrack'd  with  great  possessions. 
1809  BATCHELOR  Ann!.  Eng.  I.ang.^  ns^TAraf^to  throng. 


'  As  full  as  it  could  thrag '."  1854  Miss  BAKER  Northampt. 
Gloss.  II.  337  Thracked... Used.. for  a  h; 
'  It  was  thracked  full '.     1904  in  Eng.  Di 
The  streets  were  thragged  with  people. 


1904  in  Eng.  Dial.  Dict.s.v, 


amper  of  apples. 
•.  Thrag, 


f  Thracksat.  Obs.  rare.  [Origin  obscure :  perh. 
f.  prec.  +  sat  for  set  = '  set  in  compact  mass '.]  (See 
quot.) 

1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  Thracksat,  a  Chymical  term  for  a 
Metal,  which  is  yet  in  the  Mine.  [Hence  (printed  -scat)  in 
Bailey,  Crabb,  Worcester,  Cassell,  etc.] 

Thraf,  thrafe,  thraif,  obs.  forms  of  THRAVE. 

Thraf  caike,  obs.  f.  THABF-CAKE. 

t  Thra-ftly,  adv.  Obs.  Forms :  3  preefliche,  6 
thraftly.  [perh.  f.  OE.  frsft  quarrel,  contention, 
chiding  (=  ON.  Jirapt  quarrel:  cf.  OE.  Jirafian  to 
urge,  press,  rebuke,  censure)  +•  -LY  2.]  ?  Angrily  ; 
surlily. 

c  1205  LAY.  27797  Ah  Bruttes  him  (>rungen  to  ^raefliche 
[ci275  wrobliche]  swiSe.  <z  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie) 
Chron.Scot.iat.\.  xxxvi.  (MS.  F.  Advoc.  Libr. ;  ed.  1728, 171), 
Where  they  were  bot  thraftlie  receaved  of  the  King. 

t  Thra-fully,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  *thraful  adj.  (f. 
THRO,  THRA  sb.  +  -FTJL)  +  -LY  2.]  Violently. 

1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  1. 144  With  sic  ane  reird 
quhfll  all  the  rochis  rang,  So  thrafullie  togidder  that  tha 
thrang. 

[Thragge,  in  Halliwell's  ed.  of  Nares,  misquo 
tation  of  Huloet's  shragge,  SHRAG  v.,  copied  in 
Latham's  Johnson  and  some  later  Diets.] 

fThrail.  Obs.  [Alteration  of frail :  seeTn(6).] 
=  FRAIL  sl>.1 

1694  WESTMACOTT  Script.  Hert.  164  Matt-Reed  ..  of 
which  also  are  made  Matts,  and  Frailes,  or  Thrailes. 

Thraip,  obs.  and  dial,  variant  of  THREAP. 

Thraldom  (frg-ldam).  Forms  :  see  next.  [f. 
next  +  -DOM.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  a 
thrall ;  bondage,  servitude  ;  captivity,  a.  ///. 

c  1203  LAV.  29156  Summe  heo  flu^en  to  Irlonde..and  ber 
wuneden  beouwe  inne  braldome.  c  1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  2322 
Driuen  In-to  Sraldom,  euermor  to  liuen.  1377  LANGL,  P.  PI. 
B.  xvm.  103  And  pwre  Fraunchise,  bat  fre  was  fallen  is  in 
thraldome.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  331  Theyr  delyuer. 
ance  oute  of  the  thraldome  of  Egypte.  1590  WEBBE  Trav. 
(Arb.)  14  In  the  midst  of  my  thraldome  in  Turkic.  1617 
MORYSON  Itin.  II.  25  Tyrone  was  among  the  Irish  celebrated 
as  the  Deliverer  of  his  Country  from  thraldome.  1736  HUME 
Hist.  Eng.  II.  xli.  432  Elizabeth ..  would  have  been  sure  to 
detain  him  in  perpetual  thraldom.  1872  YEATS  Techn. 
Hist.  Conttn.  165  Shoemakers  were  among  the  first  to  rescue 
themselves  from  the  thraldom  of  the  lords  of  the  soil. 

b.  fig. 

CH7S  Lamb.  Horn.  139  Alle  o<5er  da^es  of  be  wike  beo3 
to  breldome  to  bis  dei.  1:1380  WYCLIF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  II. 


THRALL. 

53  t?e  moost  braltlpin  and  worst  of  alle  is  be  braldom  of  synne. 
c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  II.  xii.  58  To  chastise  be  body,  to 
bring  it  in  braldom.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  i.  xv. 
(1634)  74  This  miserable  estate  whereunto  man  is  now  in 
thraldome.  1755  YOUNG  Centaur  iii.  Wks.  1757  IV,  170  This 
thraldom  to  their  pleasures.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I. 
461  She  may  deliver  herself  up  again  to  the  thraldom  of 
pleasures  and  pains. 

Thrall  (brgl),  sbl  (a.l).  Now  arch,  or  Hist. 
Forms:  a.  I  Jjrsel,  2-4  J>rel  (//.  preles,  Jjrelles), 
4  prell,  prelle,  threll.  B.  2-3  pral  (//.  3-5 
prales,  fralles),  (4  prale),  4-5  Jjrall,  4-8  thral, 
4-  thrall  (6  thrawl,  thraule,  Sf.  thraill).  -/. 
4-5  tharl,  5  tharlle.  See  also  THRILL  s&.2  [OE. 
br&l,  a.  ON.  )>rxll  (Da.  trxl,  Sw.  trail),  perh. 
:—  prehist.  ON.  *}rahilav.  :-OTeut.  *lrahilif,  f. 
OTeut.  root  J>reh-  to  run.  Cf.  OHG.  dregil, 
drigil '  servant ',  prop. '  runner '.  Branch  II  is  from 
THRALL  v. :  cf.  M.Da.  and  Norw.  trsl  drudgery, 
f.  trselle  to  drudge.] 

1. 1.  One  who  is  in  bondage  to  a  lord  or  master ;  a 
villein,  serf,  bondman,  slave ;  also,  in  vaguer  use, 
a  servant,  subject ;  transf.  one  whose  liberty  is 
forfeit ;  a  captive,  prisoner  of  war. 

a.  c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  x.  44  And  sua  huae  seSe  waelle 
in  iuh  fordmest  wosa  hie  allra  c-rffil.  991  Laws  of  jfcthelred 
n.  c.  5  §  i  syf  Englisc  man  Deniscne  dnel  ofslea,  gylde  hine 
mid  punde.  c  1173  Lamb.  ffom.  47  Heo  [i.e.  Sunday]  on 
eor3e  3eue3  reste  to  alle  eor3e  brelles,  wepmen  and  wifmen 
of  heore  brel  weorkes.  Ibid.  123  Herien  we  ure  drihten  be 
..makede  us  freo  of  beowan  and  of  brelan  his  ahjene  bern. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  130  '  Hwon  }e  habbeS  al  wel  idon  '  he  sei3, 
. . '  si^e3  baet  5e  beo3  unnute  brelles  \  1340  Ayenb.  19  He 
dej>  manhode  to  be  dyeule  and  becomb  his  brel.  1373  BAR- 
BOUR  Bruce  i.  274  Nane  can  tell  The  halle  condicioun  off  A 
threll.  Ibid.  in.  220  Serwandis  and  threllis  mad  he  fre. 

^.  c  1200  Vices  ff  Virt.  17  De  3e  hlauerd  betahte  his  bralle. 
c  1200  Trin.  Colt.  Horn.  121  To  lesen  be  brales  of  (jralshipe. 
1297  R.GLOUC.  (Rolls)  3010  pe  king.  .Nom  of  him  sikernesse 
to  be  is  bral  euere  mo.  1413  HOCCLEVE  To  Sir  J.  Oldcastle 
98  Where  is  thy  knyghtly  herte,  art  thow  his  thral?  1566 
DHANT  Wail.  Hierim.  v,  Our  yonge  men,  lyke  to  vylaine 
thrawles,  in  drudgerie  did  grinde.  1612  T.  TAYLOR  Coitlm. 
Titus  \.  4  (1619)  68  A  Redeemer,  purchasing  us  being  cap- 
tiues,  and  thralls  to  Sathan.  1748  THOMSON  Cast.  Indol. 
l.  xi,  Outcast  of  Nature,  Man  !  the  wretched  thrall  Of  bitter, 
dropping  sweat.  1867  BURTON  Hist.  Scot.  (1873)  I.  xi.  362 
The  thralls  or  personal  slaves, 

y.  a  1300  Sfir.  Remedies  in  Halliwell  Nugx  Poet.  65 
Lorde,  sende  it  unto  the  syke  thartle. 

b.  Jig.  One  who  is  in  bondage  to  some  power 
or  influence  ;  a  slave  (to  something). 

c  930  Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  viii.  34  Se3e  wyrcas synne  Srsel  is 
synnes.  c  1230  Htili  Meid.  5  peos  as  flesches  Jjralles  beod 
in  worldes  beowdom.  1340  Ayenb.  86  pet  hi  ne  byej? 
brelles  ne  to  gold  ne  to  zeiuer  ne  to  hare  caroyne.  1371 
GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  xxxvi.  5  They  willingly  yeelde 
themselves  thralls  to  wickednes.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  in.  vi. 
13  Slaues  of  drinke,  and  thralles  of  sleepe.  1821  LAMB 
Elia  Ser.  I.  Imperfect  Sympathies,  The  veriest  thrall  to 
sympathies,  apathies,  antipathies. 

II.  2.  The  condition  of  a  thrall ;  thraldom, 
bondage,  servitude ;  captivity. 

13..  Cursor  M.  6304  (Fairf.)  Quen  moises  be  folk  had 
lacf. .out  of  be  bralle  of  pharaon.  14..  Chester  PI.  I. 
129  If  that  yow  in  thrall  yow  bringe.  a  1378  LINDESAY 
(Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  II.  44  The  nyght  in 
prosperatie,  the  morne  in  thraill.  1392  I'IMME  Ten  Eng. 
Lepers  Aijb,  To  bring  this  noble  Reahne  of  England  to 
thraule.  1607  DEKKEK  &  WEBSTER  Sir  T.  Wyaft  Wks. 
1873  III.  in  You  free  your  Countrie  from  base  Spanish 
thrall.  1791  BURNS  Lament  Mary  Q.  Scots  ii,  In  love  and 
freedom  they  rejoice,  Wi'  care  nor  thrall  opprest.  1842 
TENNYSON  Sir  Galahad  ii,  For  them  I  battle  till  the  end, 
To  save  from  shame  and  thrall. 

fig.  '57*  Thanksgiving  in  Liturg.  Sera.  Q.  Eliz.  (1847) 
559  Thou  didst  set  us  free  from  thrall.  1633  G.  HERBERT 
Temple,  Church-porch  xx,  When  wanton  pleasures  becken 
us  to  thrall.  1800-24  CAMPBELL  Jilted  Nymph  iv,  A  suitor, 
Whose  heart  I  have  gotten  in  thrall.  1856  Miss  MULOCK 
jf.  Halifax  xii.  The  Anonymous  Friend  :  who  held  him  in 
such  fascinated  thrall. 

1 3.  Oppression,  trouble,  misery,  distress.   Obs. 

1560  HOLLAND  Seven  Safes  25  It  is  better,  .we  all  seuin 
suld  die . .  Or  this  ;oung  man  suld  suffer  ony  thrall.  1609 
DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  vin.  xciv,  Sit  downe,  And  rest  you, 
after  all  this  passed  thrall.  £1796  Miss  J.  GRAHAM  in 
Chambers  Scott.  Songs  (1829)  15  As  yet  you've  met  with 
little  thrall.  (11829  in  Roby  Trad.  Lane.  (1867)  II.  26  In 
my  trouble  and  thrall. 

IIL  4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  thrall-folk,  -man 
[ON.  fral-monui],  ••woman,  -work  [ON.  Irsl- 
vcrK\ ;  thrall-like  adj. 

CH75  prel  weorkes  [see  i  «].  CI2O5  LAY.  455  fat  Dar- 
danisc  kun.  .wone3.  .inne  beowe-dome  prel-werkes  [c  1275 
bralle-workes]  do3.  1641  MILTON  Reform,  i.  2  Instead 
of  . .  cheerful  boldness  . .  came  servile  and  thrallike  fear. 
1886  CORBETT  Fall  ofAsgard  I.  35  She  was  a  wild-looking 
thrall-girl.  Itid.  86  The  thrall-woman  came  to  answer  for 
herself.  1887  MORRIS  Odyss.  xi.  190  A-winter  he  sleeps  in 
the  feast-hall  whereto  the  thrall-folk  seek. 
B.  adjective,  [attrib.  use  of  the  sb.] 

1.  That  is  a  thrall ;  subject,  captive,  enslaved,  in 
bondage,  a.  in  the  predicate,  or  following  the 
sb.  (a)  lit. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  4074  To  bringe  horn  vnder  be  bat 
be  wolde  makie  bral.  c  1330  K.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  51 
Hardknoute  of  Danmark  . .  he  was  born  thralle.  c  1430 
LYDG.  Chichev.  S,  Bye.  in  Win.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  132  For 
we  ben  thralle  and  they  be  free,  c  1510  BARCLAY  Mirr.  Gd. 
Manners  (1570)  Diij,  Sparing  the  Citizens  to  him  subiect 
and  tlirall.  1633  HEYWOOD  &  ROWLEY  Fort,  ly  Land  * 
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THRALL. 

Sea  iv.  VVks.  1874  VI.  418  We  now  are  captives  that  made 
others  thrall.  i86a  BARING-GOULD  Iceland  (1863)  252  Male 
or  female—  free  or  thrall. 

(*)  fig- 

a  i»5  After.  R.  370  Hwe5er  is  betere,  ine  secnesse  uorte 
beon  Codes  freo  child,  ben  i  flesches  heale  uorte  beon  ^rel 
under  sunne  ?  a  1300  Cursor  M.  16940  (Cott.)  Thoru  a  tre 
.  .was  al  mankind  mad  thrall.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton) 
Dictes  i  To  be  subgette  and  thral  vnto  the  stormes  of  for 
tune.  1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Litke\\.  75  To  be  thrall  to 
no  vice,  a  1600  Scot,  Poems  i6t/i  C.  (1801)  II.  216  Sen  word 
is  thrall,  and  thoght  is  only  free,  a  1628  F.  GRBVIL  Mustapha 
m.  i,  Those  silly  natures,  apt  to  louingnesse,  Which  euer 
must  in  others  power  Hue,  With  doubt  become  more  fond, 
with  wrong  more  thral.  1845  E.  HOLMKS  Mozart  167  It 
would  seem  that  he  was  soon  thrall  to  the  court  taste. 
•f  b.  preceding  the  sb.  Obs. 

1450-1530  Myrr,  our  Lady  e  213  For  the  delyuerance  of 
hys  thrall  seruante.  1526  Pilgr,  Perf.  (1531)  208  As  thrall 
synners  bounde  in  captiuite.  1554-9  m  Songs  $  Ball.  (1860) 
3  Beyng  slaves  to  Sathan,  and  thrall  captyves  vyle. 

f2.  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  thraldom  ; 
slave-like,  slavish,  servile.  06s. 

X398TREVISA  AirM.  De  P.  R.  n.  xii.(i495)  bvj  b/2  To  put 
of  thrall  drede  &  torne  to  god.  1598  ROY  Rede  me  (Arb.J  6g 
Rid  vs  from  antichristis  bondes  so  thrall.  1535  in  Strype 
Eccl.  Mem,  (1721)  I.  App.  Ixiii.  155  To  perceive  the  thral 
captivity  under  the  usurped  power  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

f  Thrall,  sb£  Qhs.  [app.  corruption  of  thrawt 
THROW  st>.1]  A  space  of  time,  a  while. 

ci45o  Cov.  Myst.  xxxv,  (1841)  351,  I  pray  }ow  alle  Abydc 
stylle  a  lytyl  thralle.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  II. 

22  He..schew  to  him  into   that   samin  thrall,   Far  moir 

yndnes  nor  ony  of  thame  all, 

Thrall,  thrawldrgl),^.^  dial.  Also7throale. 
[Origin  uncertain:  ?  an  application  of  THRALL  j^.i] 
A  stand  or  frame  for  barrels,  milk-  pans,  etc. 

1674  /«?'.  in  New  Shaks.  Soc.  Trans.  (1881-3)  App.  n.  i4t, 
In  the  Sellars.  .Throales,  hogsheads..  and  Tubb.^  <zi8oo 
PEGGE  Suppl.  Grose,  Gatitri/,  a  stand  for  a  barrel.  North. 
Called  also  a  Thrawl.  1843  Jrnl.  Roy.  Agric.  Soc.  IV.  n. 
497  A  barrel  thrawl,  or  stillion,  of  cast-iron,  furnished  with 
a..  lever  apparatus  for  tilting  casks  without  shaking  their 
contents.  1859  GF.O.  ELIOT  A.  Bedc  vi,  The  dairy  thralls, 
I  might  ha'  wrote  my  name  on  'em.  1884  I'aughan's 
Patent  No.  14432  A  thrall  or  stand  and  tilter  for  casks. 

Thrall,  ^.J  :  see  THRALL  $bl 

t  Thrall,  a.2  Obs.  rare.  [Etymology  obscure.] 
?  Strenuous,  hard,  severe. 

c  1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  3947  [Generides]  was  in  hert 
thral  ;  His  shelde  he  made  from  him  to  fall.  4:1525  in  AW. 
Ant.  II.  118  At  Beverley  a  sudden  chaunce  did  falle,  The 
parish  chirch  stepille  it  felle  At  evynsonge  tyme,  the  chaunce 
was  thralle,  Fourscore  folke  ther  was  slayn  thay  telle. 

Thrall  (J>r§l),  v.  arch.  [Early  ME./>W&«,  f. 
THRALL  sbJ]  trans.  To  bring  into  bondage  or 
subjection  ;  to  deprive  of  liberty  ;  to  hold  in 
thraldom,  enthrall,  enslave  ;  to  take  or  hold  cap 
tive.  a.  lit. 

c  IMS  LAV.  11205  He  sloh  bae  eorles  &  ^rallede  bae  chacrles. 
13..  Cursor  M.  9485  (Cott.)  Quils  he  es  thralled  in  his 
seruis  He  ne  mai  be  fre.  Ibid.  17209  pus  am  i  thrald  to  ma 
be  fre.  c  1450  Mirour  Saluacwun  331  1  The  childere  of  Israel 
be  pharao  ihralde  hoegely.  a  1612  HARINGTON  Ps.  cxxxvii. 
in  Farr  S.  P.  Eliz.  (1845)  I.  116  They  that  thralle  us  thus 
by  wrong,  Amid  our  sorrowes  aske  a  song.  1872  TKNXVSON 
Gareth  fy  Lyn.  348  Yet  lo  !  my  husband  s  brother  had  my 
son  Thrall'd  in  his  castle,  and  hath  starved  him  dead. 

b.jfe 

?  a  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  882  The  God  of  Love,  can 
wel  these  lordis  thrallen.  c  1412  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ. 
4658  He  bat  auaricious  is,  is  thrallid  To  moneie.  a  1533 
FRITH  Disput.  Purg.  Pre£  (1829)  91  Fleshly  lust..  would 
subdue.  .and  hold  us  thralled  under  sin.  a  1649  DRU.MM.  OF 
HAWTH.  Sonn.  i.  iv,  That  bright  Cherubine  which  thralls  my 
Thought.  /zi6$x  CALDERWOOD  Hist.  Kirk  (1843)  II.  391. 
1835  Court  Mag.  VI.  216/1  What  right  had  he..  to  thrall 
her  promise,  and  waste  away  her  young  life? 

O.  refl.  To  enslave,  bind,  or  submit  oneself. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  23787  (Edin.)  We  thrall  vs  til  vr  ful  fa 
In  prisun  for  to  life  in  wa.  c  1411  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ. 
2959  They  wolden  nat  hem  to  bo  lawes  thralle. 

Hence  Thra'lling///.  a.  rare,  enthralling. 

1871  J.  HAY  Pike  County  Bail.  (1880)  88  Wrapped  in 
thralling  memories. 

Thralled  (J>r§ld)  ,  ///.  a.    [f.  prec.  vb.  +  -ED  i.] 

Made  a  thrall,  enslaved,  held  in  bondage;  also 
transf.  thrall-like,  servile. 

1527  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIll^  I.  230  For  the  delyveraunce 
of  Your  Grace  out  of  the  thraulde,  pensif,  and  dolerous  lif 
that  the  same  is  in.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  \\.  (1622)  103 
With  the  most  submissiue  behauiour  that  a  thralled  heart 
could  expresse.  1665  Sum.  Aff.  Netherl.  179  The  English 
spirit,  that  prefers  an  honourable  death  to  a  thralled  life. 
1859  A.  MACMILLAS  Lett.  (1008)  n  Italy  is  the  thralled 
place  she  is,  owing  to  her  indulgence  in  that  luscious  en 
feebling  vein  of  literature. 

Thraller  j>$*lw).  rare~°.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -EB  *.] 
One  who  enthralls. 
1887  in  Casselfs  Encycl.  Diet. 

tThralles8(br§-les),^.  Obs.  rare,  [f,  THRALL 
j£.l  +  -E38.]  A  female  thrall  ;  a  bondwoman. 

1382  WYCLIF  Deut.  xxviii.  68  There  thow  shalt  be  sold  to 
thin  enemyes,  into  thrallis  and  thrallessis.  —  Isa.  xiv.  2  And 
shal  welden  hem  the  hous  of  Irael.  .in  to  thralles  and  thral* 
leases  [1388  in  to  seruauntls  and  hand  maidis]. 

Thralless   ()>r§-l,les),  a.     [f.   THRALL  rf.l  + 
-LESS.]     Having  no  thrall  ;  without  bondmen. 
1847  in  WEBSTER. 

t  Thra-llful,  a.  Of>s.  rare-'1,    [f.  THRALL  j<M 
+  -FUL.]     Full  of  misery  :  cf.  THRALL  si/.1  3. 
VOL.  IX. 
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1615  SYLVESTER  Job  Triumphant  iv.  686  Also  the  Lord 
accepted  Job,  and  staid  His  Thrall-full  State. 

t  Thra-llhead,  -hood.  Obs.    [f.  THRALL  rf.i  + 

-HEAD,  -HOOD.]    =  THRALDOM. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  3013  An  place.. To  wonie  ber  inne 
in  bralhede  vnder  be  king,  a  1300  Cursor  M,  18372  (Cott.) 
All  bi  peple  for  to  bring  Vte  of  thralhed  til  bi  chosling. 
a  1300  K.  Horn  439  (MS.  C)  panne  is  mi  bralhod  \31SS.  L, 
O,  pralhede]  Iwent  in  toknigthod. 

t  Thra'lship.  Obs.  [See -SHIP.]  =  THRALixm. 

c  1200  Trin.  ColLHom.  37  pe  shepisse  and  be  netisse  men 
be3  under  cristes  bralshipe.  Ibid.  101  Ure  louerd  hadde 
maked  hem  fie  of  be  deules  bralsipe.  171400  A'.  Glouc.'s 
Ckron.  (Rolls)  1085  (MS.  o)  pel  bou  ne  askedest  ber  vppe 
bralschipe  [MSS.  ft.  -scheep,  S.  .schype,_y.  thralschyppe ; 
A.  pralhede]  euere  mo. 

Thraly,  Thraness,  v.ir.  THBOLY,  THBOJTESS. 
Thrammel,  Sc.  and  dial,  variant  of  TRAMMEL. 
Thraneen,  Irish  var.  TRANEEN.   Thrang,  pa.  t. 

of  THRING  v .  Obs. ;  Sc.  and  n.  dial.  f.  THRONG. 

Th.ran.ite  (prji'nait).  Cr.  Anliq.  [ad.  Gr. 
Opavirrji,  {.  Opavos  bench.]  In  the  ancient  trireme, 
a  rower  in  one  of  the  tiers,  as  generally  supposed, 
the  uppermost  tier,  which  had  the  longest  oars  and 
hardest  work  ;  but  the  actual  arrangement  is  dis 
puted.  Also  at  t  rib. 

1842  BRAXDE  Diet.  Sc.  etc.,  Thranite.  the  uppermost  (or, 
according  to  some  arrangements  of  the  classical  galley,  the 
foremost)  of  the  three  classes  of  rowers  in  an  Athenian 
trireme.  1869  '  W.  BRADWOOD  '  The  O.  V.  H.  xxx,  Look  at 
that  tall,  sloping-shouldered,  brown-bearded  thranite.  1894 
Athenxum  29  Sept.  426/3  If.  .the  oarsmen  sat  in  a  rectan 
gular  gallery,  .it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to  have  mure 
oarsmen  on  the  thranite  bank  than  on  the  other  banks.  1904 
KIPLING  Traffics  #  Discov.  38  The  thranite  now  and  the 
thalamite  are  [steam]  pressures  low  and  high. 

Hence  Thrani'tic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
thranites. 

1886  WARRE  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  807  Supernumerary 
oars ..  probably  slightly  exceeding  the  tbramlic  oars  in 
length,  /bid.,  About  the  level  of  the  thranitic  benches. 

Thrap,  v.  [Error  for  or  dial.  var.  of/rap :  cf. 
TH  (6).]  trans.  To  bind  tightly  ;  =  FRAP  v.'* 

1813  SOUTHEV  Nelson^  I.  150  The  hull  was  so  damaged, 
that  it  had  for  some  time  been  secured  by  having  cables 
served  or  thrapped  round. 

Thrapple,  Sc.  dial,  form  of  THROPPLE. 

Thrash  (pra?f ),  thresh,  (prej),  v.  Forms  : 
see  below.  [OE.  fcrscan  (pa.  t.  Jiszrsc,  Jtnrscon,  pn. 
pple.  torsctn),  rarely  and  \a\efrescan,  pryscan ;  a 
Common  Teutonic  verb,  =  OLG.  *f>erscan  (MLG., 
MDu.,  Flem.  derschen;  also  MDu.,  Du.,  LG. 
dorsfhen,  LG.  droskcn,  EFris.  dorskcn);  OHG. 
dreskan  (MHG.,  Ger.  drescheii] ;  OJX.ftresija,  weak 
vb.  (Norw.  treskja,  Da.  t&rske,  fivi .  iroska) ;  Goth. 
Mskan  (*j>rask,  *]>rnska>is)  :— OTeut.  *)>resk-  :— 
Indo-Eur.  *tresk-,  exemplified  also  in  Lit!),  traszk- 
eti  to  rattle,  make  a  noise,  Russ.  ipeoKaib  treskal' 
(red.)  to  burst,  crash,  crackle  :  cf.  OSlav.  Tpecici. 
sb.  a  crash.  The  metathesis  ]>ersk-  for  fresk-  is 
found  in  OE.,  LG.,  Du.,  and  Da.  The  meaning  in 
OTeut.  was  prob.  '  to  tramp  or  stamp  heavily 
with  the  feet',  including  both  the  action  and  the 
noise,  as  shown  by  the  senses  in  which  the  word 
was  taken  into  Romanic  :  Prov.  tresc-ar,  dresc-ar, 
It.  tresc-are,  OF.  trescher  to  dance,  Sp.,  Pg.  irisc-ar 
to  make  a  noise  with  the  feet  (see  Diez  s.  v.  Irescarc). 
The  word  came  to  be  applied  esp.  to  the  act  of 
treading  out  corn  by  the  feet  of  men  or  oxen,  and 
thus  to  the  action  of  threshing  by  this  or  any  later 
method.  This  is  the  only  sense  known  in  Gothic, 
OHG.,  and  ONorse;  but  within  historical  times 
the  chief  mode  of  threshing  was  beating  with  the 
flail,  whence  the  word  came  to  be  applied  fig.  to 
knocking,  beating,  or  striking  generally,  and  esp.  of 
a  person  in  battle  or  in  punishment.  In  English 
this  appears  already  in  the  OE.  period  ;  in  German 
it  is  later  (Grimm).  The  historical  form  in  Eng. 
is  thresh  ;  a  dialectal  variant  thrash,  faintly  repre 
sented  in  early  times,  came  into  literary  use  near 
the  end  of  the  ifith  c.,  and  became  established  in 
the  i yth  c.,  esp.  in  the  sense  'to  beat,  flog,  or 
belabour",  for  which  it  is  now  the  ordinary  form, 
while  thresh  is  still  largely  retained  in  reference 
to  com.  By  this  means,  to  thresh  (corn)  and  to 
thrash  (an  offender  or  an  opponent)  have  become 
to  a  considerable  extent  differentiated,  so  as  almost 
to  be  felt  as  distinct  words,  esp.  since  the  use  of 
the  flail  has  become  so  much  superseded  by  me 
chanical  means.  Another  form  throsh,  with  the 
vowel  of  the  pa.  Pple.  as  in  Du.  and  LG.,  was 
frequent  in  late  ME.,  but  is  now  only  dialectal.] 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

1.  Present  stem. 

a.  i  J>ersc(e)an,  pirsc-,  fleersc-,  tierhs-,  tSearc-, 
ISearso-,  J>earcs-,  Jjrex-,  ISryscan  ;  3  preoBchen, 
3-4  pressh-,  4  threisch-,  threissoh-,  4-5  preach-, 
j>ressch-e(n,  4-6  thresshe,  thresobe,  -yn, 
threuhe,  thresse,  -yn.  5  thraissh,  6-7  threash, 
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6-  thresh  (dial.  6  tress,  drayse}  draysche,  8-9 
draish,  dresh). 

a  800  CYN-EWULF  Elene  358  (Gr.)  Da  were^an  neat,  be  man 
.  .drife3  and  birsceS.  1850  Deh  flu  bercce  [?  bersce]  [see  B. 
ij.  cSgj  Derscaft  Sone  weall  [see  K.  4].  ^950  Lindisf. 
GosJ>.  Mark  v.  5  Cliopende  &  eWscende  hine  to  stanum. 
Ibid.  xiv.  65  Ongunnun .  .  mio"  fystum  ~~el  dyntum  hine  ^eslaa 
vel  jeflearsca  [c  975  Riishw.  darscaj.  c  1000  To  berscenne, 
a  noo  Derhsan  [see  B.  i  b].  a  noo  in  Napier  0.  K.  Glosses 
212/1  Territat,  bearcs.  a  noo  A  Idhclnt  Gloss.  \.  3433  ibid. 
91/2  Triturandos,  to  brexen[n]e.  n  \zz$Ancr.  R.  306  pti 
seoruwe  breosche  him  wiSinne  be  heorte.  1377, 1382,  £1386 
1'hrescbe,  threshe,  threischinge,  thresshe,  bressche  [see  B. 

1  b].     14..  Tretyce  in   /F.  of  Henley's  Hush.  (1890)  50  Let 
yor  thresers  be  sworne  to  thresse  it  clene.    c  1440  Promp. 
Par:'.  492/2  Threschyn,  trituro,  jlagello.      1530  PALSGR. 
755/2,  I  thresshe  corne  in  a  barne.     15. .  Thressyn  [see  B, 
ibj       1552    HULOET,    Threshe,  Jlagello.  ..  trituro.       1570 
LEVINS    Manip.  91/32    To  Thresh,  triiurare.     1596  DAL- 

1    RVMPLE  tr.  Leslies  Hist.  Scot.  i.  (S. 'i'. S.)  I.  95 Thay  thresche 
nastuf.     1693,  1764.  etc.  Thresh  [see  I!,  i]. 

ft.  ( i  tSarscan),  5  thrassh,  6-  thrash  (8-9  dial. 
drash). 

£975  Darsca[see  o,quot.C95o2].  1591  SPENSFR./!/.  Hubberd 
264  To.. thrash,  to  thetch,  to  mowe.  1662  ].  DAVIKS  tr. 
O  lean  us'  I'oy.  Awbass.  300  The  men  bring  it  [corn]  into 
the  barn,  but  the  women  thrash  and  sell  it.  1746  Kxmoor 
Scolding  94  Chell  baste  tha,  chell  strain  tha,  chell  drash 
tha.  1795  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Royal  I  'isit  Exeter  \\.  xiv, 
He  did  zo  drash  about  his  brain,  That  was  not  over  stor'd. 

7.  5  throsch(e,  5-6  throsh(e,  throssho, 
throszshe,  (8-9  dial,  drosh), 

14. .  Chaucer's  Prol.  536  (MS.  Cambr.Gg  4,27)  He  wolde 
throsche.  1486  [implied  in  Throsheris  :  see  THRASHER  '  i]. 
1495  Trevisas  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  xiv.  aa  viij  b/i  They 
Icdyih  them  [oxen]  abowte  vpon  corne  to  breke  the  strawe 
in  throsshyng  and  tredynge  the  flour.  1526  TINDALE  i  Cor. 
ix.  10  He  which  throssheth  in  hope  shulde  be  part  taker  of 
his  hope.  1535  COVEKDALE  Hah.  Hi.  12  Thoutrodest  downs 
the  londe..and  didest  throsshe  the  Hcithen. 

2.  Past  tense. 

a.  i15sersc,//.1t5urscoD,-un(purcson,purhsuii), 

2  //.  Jjursceu,  5  //.  throsshen  ;  8-9  Sc.  thruish, 
threush(<>). 

(^900  O.  E.  Martyrol.  7  Mar.  36  He.  .corn  baersc  ond  ba;t 
windwode.  £950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  xii.  5  Sume  Surscun 
oSero  ;cc  ofslojon.  ciooo  A$s.  Gosp.  Luke  xxii.  64  J'a  . . 
ofer-wrugon  hys  ansyne  &  purhsun  \~-.r.  burcson,  cn6o 
Hatton  G.  burscen]  his  nebb.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  ManJwdc 
i.  Ixxiv.  (1869)  43  Manye. .  throsshen  it  and  fanned  it.  1815 
Threush  [B.  3!)].  Mod.  .SV.  He  thruish  aa'  day  i'the  bam. 
y3.  (weak  conj.}  4-5  thresched,  6  threashed, 
(throszshed),  6-  threshed,  thrashed. 

(1400  Thresched  [see  I!.  4  b].  1535  COVEKDAI.E  i  Chron. 
xxii,  [xxi.]  20  Arnan  throszshed  wlieate.  1560  BIBLE  (Genev.) 
Judg*  vi.  ii  Gideon  threashed  [1611  threshed]  wheat.  1577 
HoLissHKoC/ircw.  11.639/1  Sundrie..canie  totheyr  Barnes, 
threshed  vp  theyr  grayne.  1633  Thic^lit  [see  B.  a]. 

3.  Past  participle. 

a.  i  *porscen,  2  ipor[s]chen ;  3  i-Srosschen, 
(Orw.)  Jjrosshenn,  4  ithrosshen,  i-prosscheu, 
y-porsse,  throsshe,  5  throsshen,  (trosshyn),  6 
throshen,  9  Sc.  thruishen(i)"). 

^1175  Ibor[s]chen  [see  11.  2],  cizoo  OR.MIN  1530  pa  winnd- 
wesst  tu  bin  brosshenn  corn,  a  izag  Idrosschen  [see  B.  5], 
1340  Y-borsse  (see  B.  1,4].  *3"  Propr.  Saitct.  (Vernon 
MS.)  in  Herrig's  Archiv  LXXXI,  83/^6  Hit  is  brouht  horn 
til  a  Berne,  Hard  I-brosschen  in  an  liurne.  1584  Shuttlf- 
ivorths1  Ace.  (Chetham  Soc.)  i.  21  When  the  same  [corn] 
was  throshen  xiijd.  Mod*  Sc.  When  the  last  stack  was 
thruishen. 

0.  5-6  thresshen,  (5  (f  thresshe,  ythrysshe), 
6  threshoone,  7  Sc.  threaschin,  8  Sc.  threshen. 

1426  LYDG.  DC  Gitil.  Filgr.  5412  Tyl  the  thressherys.. 
Hadde  thys  greyn  ythrysshe  &  bete,  c  1450  Godsiaw  Reg. 
649  The  corn  that  is  wonyd  to  be  gyf  I-thresshe.  c  1450 
Oseney  Reg.  1441  I  and  myne  hey  res  schall  make  it  to  He 
thresshe.  1523  FITZHEBB.  Hush.  §  13  Whan  it  is  thresshen, 
there  is  moche  lyght  corne.  1599  Nottingham  Rec,  IV,  251 
All  the  corne . .  threshoone  and  vnthreshoone.  16*9  Orkney 
Witch  Trial  in  County  Folk-Lore  (1903)  IIT  77  Edward 
Kendall.,  said  thair  was  nane  [cornlthrea[s}chin.  1720  T. 
BOSTON  Fourfold  St.  (1797)  135  The  corn  of  my  floor 
threshen  in  the  floor  of  wrath. 

7.  (weak  conj.)  4  threschid,  threischid,  6 
(tressyd),  thresht^e,  6-  threshed,  thrashed  (7 
thrasht). 

1382  Threschid  [see  B.  a).  1538  in  Lett.  Suppress.  Monas 
teries  (Camden)  176  Sum  is  threshte,..and  mych  is  yit  to 
threshe.  1544  in  I.  S.  Leadam  Sel.  Cases  Crt.  Requests 
(1898)  76  The  said  Baylyf  causyd  the  same  pease  to  be 
tressyd.  a  1635  Thrasht  [see  B.  5  /3J. 
B.  Signification. 

1.  To  thresh  (thrash)  corn,  etc.   and  directly 
derived  senses. 

1.  To  separate  by  any  mechanical  means,  e.  g. 
rubbing,  shaking,  trampling,  stamping,  beating,  or 
intermittent  pressure,  the  grains  of  any  cereal  from 
the  husks  and  straw ;  esp.  by  beating  with  a  flail ; 
now  (from  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century) 
also  by  the  action  of  revolving  mechanism  in  a  mill 
or  machine.  Also,  to  shake  out  or  separate  in  the 
same  way  the  seed  of  any  plant. 

The  verb  was  in  early  times  applied  to  the  trampling  and 
stamping  of  oxen,  or  the  dragging  of  heavy  rugged  things, 
over  the  corn  laid  on  a  smooth  surface  or    floor  . 
a.  trans. 

a.  a  850  Kentish  Gloss,  in  Wr.AViilcker  83  '35-7  Deh  3u 

bercce  \for  bersce]  swa  berecorn  Serccedum  [for  Serscen- 

1    dum].    c  i  too  ORMIN  1500  pa  bresshesst  tu  bin  corn  wibb 

fle^l.     1340  Ayenb.  139  Of  be  hyeape  of  huete  y-borsse,  be 
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cornes  byej>  benebe  and  bet  chef  above,  c  1450  LYDG. 
Decrees  1436  Affair  hervest  . .  men  thresshe  shevys.  15301 
1596  [see  A.  i  a].  1693  EVELYN  De  la  Quint,  CompL. 
Card,  II.  163  Cutting  off  all  the  Seed  stems, and  when  they 
are  dried,  threshing  out  the  Seed.  1764  Museum  Rust. 
II.  Ixxvl.  260  How  he  lets  his  corn  to  thresh  by  ihp  great. 
1845  FORD  Handbk.  Spain  \,  25  The  modern  system  of 
threshing  grain  in  Spain  is  extremely  ancient,  classical,  and 
Oriental.  1880  W.  NEwroft  Strut.  Boys  %  Girls  (1881)  219 
He  had  a  number  of  men  engaged  in  threshing  wheat. 

ft.  1588  SHAKS,  Tit.  A.  n.  iii.  123  First  thrash  the  Corne, 
then  after  burne  the  straw.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  M or. 
1008  Husbandmen  are  affraid  to  thrash  their  wheat  upon  a 
dry  and  sandy  floore,  because  of  ants.  i66a[see  A.  i  /3).  1846 
J.  Baxter's  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  337  The  [turnip] 
seed  may  then  be  . .  stacked  and  thrashed  when  wanted. 
1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  2555/2  Doura?  sorghum,  or  flax 
was  thrashed  by  drawing  across  a  comb-like  instrument. 

b.  al'sol.  or  intr. 

a.  c  1000  /Elfric*s  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  147/14  A  rea,  breda 
filing,  uel  flor  on  to  berscenne.  «  uoo  Gere/a  in  Anglia 
(1886)  IX.  261  Mxnije  inweorc  wyrcean,  "derhsan,  wudu 
cleofan.  121300  Cursor  M.  4744  (Cott.)  loseph  bat  was  ful 
o  pile  Did  thresche  {v.  rr.  |?resshe,  threche]  son  in  bat 
centre.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  K.  v.  553  Some  tyme  I  sowe 
and  some  tyme  I  thresche.  1382  WVCLIF  JfftOMtv.  13  Ryse 
thou,  and  threshe,  doubter  of  Syon.  —  i  Cor.  ix.  g  Thou 
schalt  not  bynde  the  mouth  of  the  oxe  threischinge  [1388 
that  threiscmth].  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  536  He  wolde 
thresshe  [v .  rr.  throsche,  bressche]  and  ther  to  dyke  and 
delue.  15. .  Ragman  Roll  53  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  72  Whoo 
so  lyst  may  thressyn  in  your  berne.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler 
No.  70  P  10  He,  whose  task  is  to  reap  and  thresh. 

ft.  1591  [see  A.  i  0].    1755  JOHNSON,  To  thrash,  v.n. 

c.  intr.  for  pass.  Of  corn  :   To  bear  threshing; 
to  be  threshed. 

1760  R.  BROWN  Cornel.  Farmer  11.  72  The  weeds,  .will., 
cause  it  [rye]  not  to  thrash  well.  Ibid.  81. 

2.  fig' ;  in  earlier  use  sometimes  with  reference 
to  ancient  modes  of  threshing.     To  thresh  (thrash} 
straw,  to  work  at  what  is   unproductive   or  un 
profitable  ;  also  to  thresh  over  old  straw. 

c  1173  Lamb,  Hon.  85  In  be  deie  of  liureisun  hwense  god 
almihtin  wule  windwm  bet  er  wes  i^or[s]chen.  1382 
WYCLIF  Isa.  xxv.  10  Threschid  shal  ben  Moab  vnder  hym, 
as  ben  to-treden  strawes  in  a  wayn.  1633  P.  FLETCHER 
Purple  Isl.  xi.  xxiv,  She.. Drove  farre  their  flying  troops, 
and  thresht  with  iron  flail.  1777  GARRICK  Prol.  Sheridan's 
Sch.  Scand.  n  All  night  at  cards  when  threshing  Strong 
tea  and  scandal.  1857  PUSEY  Real  Presence  \.  (i86oj  144 
Bruick  said, ..'as  to  the  King  himself  [Hen.  VIII]  it  was 
to  thresh  an  empty  ear  '.  1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875}  I. 
iv.  73  Why  plague  thyself  with  threshing  straw  forever? 
a  1876  Binorie  O  an  Binorie  iii.  in  Child  Ballads  \.  (1882) 
JSS/1  O  sister,  O  sister,  will  ye  go  to  the  dams,  To  hear 
the  blackbird  thrashin  oer  his  songs? 

b.  To  thresh  (thrash]  out  (a  subject^  etc.),  to 
discuss  (a  matter)  exhaustively, to  argue  thoroughly; 
to  get  at  the  truth  of  (a  question)  by  discussion  or 
argument. 

1882  PEBODY  Eng.  Journalism  xxiii.  186  There  is  hardly 
a  question . .  that  is  not  now  completely  thrashed  out  in  the 
Press  long  before  it  reaches  Parliament.  1884  Law  Times 
15  Mar.  353/1  Every  case  thoroughly  thrashed  out.  1883 
SIR  C.  S.  C.  BOWEN  in  Law  Rep.  29  Ch.  Div.  810  That 
point  had  been  threshed  out  before  Mr.  Justice  Pearson. 
1893  Spectator  18  Mar.  349  The  matter  should  have  been 
thoroughly  threshed  out. 

3.  transf.  To  beat  or  strike  as  with  a  flail :  see 
quots.  and  cf.  5. 

a.  i573TussER//w.r£.(i878)i8oAtShroftidetoshrouing,go 
thresh  the  fat  hen.  1707  j.  STEVENS  tr.  Quevedo's  Com. 
Wks.  (1709)  Rij,  Condemn  d  to  thresh  the  Sea,  that  is  to 
the  Gallies.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  v.  (1880)  153  The 
angler  goes  on  threshing  the  water. 

ft.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  171  Swarms  of  Gnats, 
Mus-ke-toes,  and  such  like. .,  stung  and  pesterd  us..;  they 
biting  us,  we  thrashing  them  like  mad  folks.     1697  DRYDEN 
Virg.  Past.  ii.  73  Myself  will.. thrash  the  Chesnuts  in  the    [ 
Neighb'ring  Grove.     1813  F.  COOPER  Pioneers  i,The  black    i 
..began  thrashing  his  arms  together,  in  order  to  restore  the 
circulation. 

b.  intr.  To  deliver  or  inflict  blows  as  with  a 
flail ;  to  strike  or  beat  on  or  at.  (With  quot. 
1693  cf.  BEAT  v.1  26  b.) 

1693  DRYDEN  Juvenats  Sat.  x.  194,  I  rather  wou'd  be 
Mjevius,thrash  for  RhimesLike  his,. .Than  thatPhilippique 
..should  be  mine.  1815  G.  BEATTIE  John  o'  Arnka  (1826) 
33  He  scourg'd  the  water  wi'  his  tail,  An'  threush  on  John 
as  wi*  a  flail.  1905  F.  YOUNG  Sands  Pleas,  in.  ii,  Richard 
. .  walked  out  of  the  graveyard,  threshing  at  the  nettles  with 
his  stick. 

f  4.  trans.  To  beat,  batter,  strike,  knock.  Also 
fg.  Obs.  exc.  as  in  3. 

c  897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxi.  160  Send  Sserto 
Sefylceo,  &  SerscaS  oone  weall  mid  rammum.  a  950 
Rituale  Eccl.  Duneltn.  (Surtees)  6  Svse  ic  fehto  no  svoelce 
lyft  oerscende  \non  quasi  xratn  (Vulg.  aerent)  verherans\ 
a  jooo  Sal.  <$•  Sat.  (Kemble)  148  Se  ounor  hit  Srysce<5  mid 
Saere  fyrenan  aecxe.  1340  Ayenb.  266  Vram  bo  lyjte  byej> 
y-borsse  mine  ejen.  a  1400-50  Alexander  1326  He  laschis 
out  a  lange  swerde..Threschis  doun  in  a  thrawe  many 
threuyn  dukis. 

fb.  intr.  To  strike,  inflict  blows  on.    Obs. 

13..  Gaiu.  <$•  Gr.  Knt.  2300  Wy  bresch  on,  bou  bro  mon, 
bou  bretez  to  longe.  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bkt  16913  Echon 
on  other  dong  &  thresched. 

U.  To  beat  a  person,  an  army,  etc.  Now 
commonly  thrash. 

5.  trans.  To  beat  by  way  of  punishment ;  to 
chastise  by  or  as  by  beating ;  to  flog,  orig.  with  a 
stick,  cudgel,  whip,  etc.  ;  in  mod.  use  also  to 
pommel  with  the  fists.  Also  transf. 


o.  0950  Rituale  Eccl.  Ditnelm.  (Surtees)  43  Dv  5e  rehtlice 
ov  flersces  synfvllo  \qui  juste  verberas  peccatores\.  a  1*25 
Ancr.  R.  186  Hendi  children  bet  cusseS  be  ^erden  bet  he 
haued  ou  mid  iSrosschen.  a  1400  Octouian  764  With  a  staf 
Y  wol  the  thressche.  1647  TRAPP  Comtn.  Epistles  366 
Gideon  by  threshing  the  men  of  Succoth,  taught  them  [etc.]. 
1806-7  J-  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  xxi.  xvii,  Learn 
ing  to  box,  too— i.  e.  feeing  a  great  raw-boned  fellow  to 
thresh  you  as  long  as  he  can  stand  over  you. 

/S.  a  1625  FLETCHER  Nice  Valour  in.  iii,  Oh  gentlemen 
y'are  welcom  :  I  have  been  thrasht  i*  faith.  ..  Never  was 
Shrove-tuesday  Bird  So  cudgel'd  gentlemen.  1733  FIELD 
ING  Mock  Doctor  iv,  Take  a  good  cudgel,  and  thrash  him 
with  it.  1739  '  R.  BULL  '  tr.  Dedekindus*  Grobianus  168  A 
Wife,  an  Ass,  a  Walnut-tree  ('tis  thought)  Except  they're 
thrash'd,  are  never  good  for  ought.  1833  MARRYAT  P. 
Simple  x,  O'Brien.. was  very  kind  to  me  in  general,  and 
allowed  nobody  to  thrash  me  but  himself.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT 
F.  Holt  i,  I  always  meant  to.. thrash  a  lord  or  two  who 
thrashed  me  at  Eton.  1885  Manch,  Exam,  n  Nov.  3/3 
The  deacon,  .thrashes  him  for  wasting  his  time. 

b.   In  colloq.  phrases,  as  to  thrash  one's  jacket^ 
to  thrash  the  life  out  of  (cf.  BEAT  z/.l  15). 

1687  T.  BROWN  Saints  in  Uproar  Wks.  1730  I.  74  I'll  sub 
stantially  thrash  your  jacket  for  you.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thnlc 
xvii,  If  you  were  half-a-dozen  years  older,  I  would  thrash 
the  life  out  of  you. 

6.  To  beat  completely  or  thoroughly  (BEAT  z/.l 
10) ;  to  defeat  or  overcome  with  severe  loss  in  war 
or  fighting,  or  at  a  game  or  contest. 

a.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  $  Cr.  11.  i.  50  Thou  scuruy  valiant  Asse, 
thpu  art  heere  but  to  thresh  Troyans.  1721  AMHERST  Terras 
Fil.  No.  13.  (1754)  66  They  could  either  thresh  corn,  or  their 
country's  enemies. 

/3.  1778  LADY  SARAH  LENNOX  Lett.  (1901)  I.  279  Send  them 
home  to  thrash  the  French.  1796  NELSON  in  Nicolas  Disf>. 
(1845)  II.  256,  I  shall. .take  my  chance  of  helping  to  thrash 
Don  Langara.  1841  LEVER  C.  O*  1^1  alley  Ixxii,  We  had  been 
attacked  by  the  French  in  force  and  devilishly  well  thrashed. 
1863  KINGSLF.Y  Water  Bab.  i,  [He]  could  have  thrashed  Mr. 
Grimes  himself  in  fair  6ght.  1890  '  R.  EOLDREWOOD  '  Col. 
Reformer  (1891)  276  The  Colonel. .has  just  been  thrashing 
meat  billiards.  1903  IVestm.  Gaz.  14  Apr.  2/3  [incident  of 
June  1815]  It  touched  land,  and  a  man  jumped  out  waving 
his  hat  and  exclaiming, '  Hurrah,  Wellington  has  thrashed 
Boney  ! ' 

III.  Transferred  uses,  often  referring  to  both  I 
and  II.     Usually  thrash. 

7.  intr.  Naut.  To  force  or  work  one's  way  against 
opposing  wind,  tide,  etc.;   =  BEAT  v.1  19;  said  of 
a  ship  or  of  mariners.     Also  trans,  with  way. 

a.  1857  DUFFERIN  Lett.  High  Lat.  v.  (ed.  3)  28  We  had  to 
return,  .to  our  old  practice  of  threshing  to  windward. 

p.  1830  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  II.  15  Hard  labour  to 
.  .thrash  for  an  hour  through  blocks  of  ice  before  we  could 
get  out.  1855  KINGSLEY  IVestiu.  Ho  xx,  The  ship  thrashed 
close-hauled  through  the  rolling  seas.  1890  CLARK  RUSSELL 
Marriage  at  Sea  xiii,  The  steamer  was  thrashing  through 
it  at  an  exhilarating  speed.  1900  Daily  News  15  Oct.  6/7 
The  Nuddea  encountered  the  typhoon  some  distance  to  the 
southward  of  Hong  Kong,  and.. had  to  thrash  her  way 
through  it. 

b.  trans.  To  force  (a  ship)  forward,  esp.  against 
contrary  wind  or  sea.     Cf.  BEAT  z;.1  19  d. 

«.  1886  Daily  Tel.  23  Apr.  2/1  The  captain  threshes  his 
great  structure  through  the  deep. 

ft.  1891  KIPLING  Light  that  Failed  xv.  310  The  screw  began 
to  thrash  the  ship  along  the  Docks.  1893—  Many  Invent. 
365  Carry  on  and  thrash  her  out  with  all  she'll  stand. 

8.  intr.  To  make  wild  movements  like  those  of 
a  flail  or  a  whip  ;  to  lash  out ;  to  throw  oneself 
(or  itself)  to  and  fro  with  violence ;  to  toss,  plunge ; 
of  hair,  branches,  or  anything  free  at  one  end :  to 
flap,  whip,  lash.     Also  trans.  (re/I.)  with  into. 

1850  SCORF.SBY  Cheever's  Whalem.  Adv.  v.  (1858)  74  [A 
whale]  blindly  thrashed  and  rolled  about  in  great  agony. 
1875  LD.  SHAFTESBURY  in  Life  (1886)  III.  xxxiii.  354  He 
[a  preacher]  thrashed  with  his  arms,  as  though  he  were 
about  to  strike.  1883  C.  F.  HOLDER  in  Harfer*s  Mag.  Jan. 
186/2  The  shark  squirmed  out,  thrashing  about  and  snapping 
its  jaws.  1891  KIPLING  Light  that  Failed  i.  13  A  night-wind 
thrashed  along  the  bents  of  the  foreshore.  Ibid.  xiii.  244 
The  red-haired  girl  threshed  distressfully  across  the  sheets. 
1896  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  ii  Jan.  4/8  The  wounded  bears 
were  kicking  and  thrashing  around  me.  1897  CROCKETT 
Lad's  Love  xxiii,  The  wind  unloosed  the  banded  hair  and 
blew  it  about . . ,  till  it  threshed  in  the  man's  face  and  annoyed 
him.  1900  N.  MUNRO  in  Blackw,  Mag.  Nov.  656/1  They 
saw  the  boughs  thrash  and  the  tree  tops  rise  and  fall  like 
billows  round  the  village. 

reft.  1865  BUSHNELL  Wear.  Sacr.  in.  v.  (1868)  327  A  broken 
engine  by  running  will  only  thresh  itself  into  a  more  complete 
wreck. 

Hence  Thrashed,  threshed  ppl.  a. 

[c  1200  J>rosshenn  corn  :  see  A.  3  a.]  1707  MORTIMER  Hitsh. 
(1721)  I.  147  They,  .put  some  of  the  Chaff  in  first,  and  then 
their  thrashed  Wheat.  1805  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  48 
A  large  quantity  of  thrashed  grain  is  seldom  kept.  1867  F. 
FRANCIS  Angling  vi.  (1880)  193  One  of  our  well-thrashed 
streams. 

Thrash,  thresh,  sbl    [f.  prec.  vb.] 

fL  ?Athreshingimplement,aflail:  cf.THRESHEL. 

1669  PENN  No  Cross  xviii.  §  10  (1682)  368  That  the  Cart, 
the  Plough,  the  Thrash  should  be  in  that  continual  Severity 
laid  upon  Nineteen  parts  of  the  Land,  to  feed  the  inordinate 
Lusts  and  delicious  Appetites  of  the  Twentieth. 

2.  An  act  or  the  action  of  thrashing  or  threshing ; 
a  blow,  stroke,  knock  ;  a  beat  or  beating. 

1840  HOOD  Kilntansegg,  Fancy  Ball  iii,  Tories  like  to 
worry  the  Whigs,.. Giving  them  lashes,  thrashes,  and  digs. 
1898  Blackw.  Mag.  Sept.  376  It  [a  boat's  progress]  was  a 
long  monotonous  thresh  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon.  1899 
CROCKETT  Black  Douglas  xiii.  305  The  thresh  of  the  rain 
upon  the  lattice  casement.  1902  J.  MASEFIELD  Salt-Water 


Ball.,  D  Avafos'  Prayer  iii,  The  wash  and  thresh  of  the  sea- 
foam.    1906  Outlook  20  Oct.  511/2  A  thrash  of  ram. 

b.  fig.  A  dash. 

1870  J.  K.  HUNTER  Life  Stud.  Charac.  xxxv,  I  appeared 
in  the  court . .  wi'  a  thrash,  and  had  the  case  settled  in  a  jiffy. 

c.  In  reduplicated  form  thresh-thresh^  represent 
ing  the  continuous  sound  of  threshing. 

1904  Blackw.  Mag.  Apr.  485  A  rhythmic  thresh-thresh 
that  had  accompanied  but  hardly  broken  the  silence,  sud 
denly  ceased. 

Thrash,  thresh,  rf.2  Sc.   Also  7  thrush. 

[corrupt. of rash,res/i,OY..  m<r, RuSHii.1]   Arush. 
Also  attrib.,  thresh-bush,  a  clump  of  rashes. 

1697  CLELAND  Poems  30  (Jam.)  Their  bare  preaching  now 
Makes  the  thrush-bush  keep  the  cow.  1795  A.  WILSON 
Spo-uter  in  Poems  S,  Lit.  Prose  (1876)  II.  335  Green  thrashes 
were  strewed  on  the  floor.  1822  R.  WILSON  Poems,  Tiva 
Mice  (E.D.D.),  Wi'  their  teeth  green  threshes chackit.  1850 
J.  STRUTHEKS /.£/£  vi.  Poet.  Wks.  I.  p.  cxiv,  The  shelter  of  a 
few  well-grown  thresh-bushes.  1871  H.  S.  RIUDELL  Poet. 
Wks.  II.  127  (E.D.D.)  Threshes  formed  the  theekin. 

Thrashel,  dial,  form  of  THKESHEL. 

Thrasher1,  thresher  Orse-Jai,  tre-Jai). 
Forms :  see  THKASH  v. ;  also  6-7  tres(s)her.  [f. 
THRASH,  THRESH  v.  +  -ER  V]  One  who  or  that 
which  thrashes  or  threshes. 

1.  One  who  separates  grain  from  the  straw  by 
beating  with  a  flail,  or  otherwise.  (More  usually 
spelt  thresher.) 

1380  in  Thorold  Rogers  Oxford  City  Doc.  (1891)  39  De 
Waltero  le  thressher.  c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  9333  Echon 
on  other  ffaste  doth  bete,  Ryght  as  threscheres  doth  on 
whete.  c  1440  Promp.  Paru.  492/2  Threschare,  triturator, 
fagellator.  1486  Bk.  St.  Altans  F  vj  b,  A  Thraue  of 
Throsheris.  1535  COVERDALF.  Isa.  xxi.  10  O  my  felowe 
throsshers  and  fanners.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI^  n.  i.  131 
A  lazie  Thresher  with  a  Haile.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH. 
Country  Faruie  18  Your  Barne,  with  his  great  dore.  -to 
giue  light  to  the  Threshers.  1632  MASSING™  City  Madam 
n.  ii,  To  sit  like  a  fool  at  home,  and  eye  your  thrashers. 
1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  143  Others . .  give  to  theire 
thrashers  sd.  a  quarter  for  oates.  1707  MORTIMER  Husb. 
(1721)  I.  36  A  good  Thrasher  can  thrash  out  but  about  six 
Gallons  m  a  Day.  1784  COWPER  Task  l.  356  We  may 
discern  the  thresher  at  his  task.  Thump  after  thump 
resounds  the  constant  flail.  1859  JEPHSON  Brittany  iii.  23 
The  threshers,  .struck  the  corn  alternately.  1864  H.  AINS- 
WORTH  John  Law  V.  ix,  I  lays  about  me  right  and  left  like  a 
thrasher. 

b.  (fl)  Each  of  the  beaters  in  a  threshing-machine. 
(i)  A  threshing-machine. 

1805  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  30  If  the  unthrashed  corn 


modern  thrashers.  1884  Manchester  Exam.  30  Sept.  5/7 
Teams  of  horses  draw  the  corn  to  the  thrasher.  1891  T. 
HARDY  Tess  xlvii,  The  hum  of  the  thresher. .  increased  to  a 
raving  whenever  the  supply  of  corn  fell  short  of  the  regular 
quantity. 

2.  A  sea-fox  or  fox-shark,  Alopias  vulpes;    so 
called  from  the  very  long  upper  division  of  the  tail, 
with   which   it   lashes   an    enemy.      Also    called 
thresher-  or  thrasher-fish,  -shark. 

a.  1609  Nevics  fr.  Bermudas  July,  in  Force  Hist.  Tracts 
II.  22  The  Threasher  keepeth  above  him,  &  with  a  mighty 
great  thing  like  unto  a  flaile,  hee  so  bangeth  the  whale, 
that  hee  will  roare  as  though  it  thundered.  1630  DONNE 
Progr.  SoHl3$i  The  Flail-finn'd  Thresher,  and  steel-beak 'd 
Sword-fish.  1758  BORLASE  Nat.  Hist.  Cornw.  xxiii.  §  3. 
265  The  sea-fox,  Vulpecula,  or  Simla  marina . .  ;  this  shark 
we  call  the  Thresher,  from  the  motion  of  its  long  fox-like 
tail  with  which  it  strikes  or  threshes  its  larger  and  less  agile 
enemy  the  grampus.  1845  GOSSE  Ocean  iii.  (1849)  146 
Another  Shark,  often  called  the  Thresher, .  .is  said  to  use  its 
muscular  tail,  .to  inflict  terrible  slaps  on  the  Whale. 

ft.  1638  DAVENANT  Madagascar  Wks.  (1673)  206  The 
martial!  Musick  might  incite  The  Sword-fish,  Thrasher,  and 
the  Whale  to  fight.  1712  E.  COOKE  Voy.  S.  Sea  173  The 
Spaniards  say  the  Thrashers  and  Sword- Fishes  often  kill  the 
Whales.  1860  J.  COUCH  Brit.  Fishes  I.  38  Instances  are 
reported  where  a  Sword  fish  on  the  one  hand  and  a  Thrasher 
on  the  other,  have  persecuted  a  large  Whale. 

3.  One  who  thrashes  or  beats  another. 


— ngfully  c 

makes  the  proof  of  publication  of  a  libel  a  complete  defence 
if  the  editor  sues  the  thrasher  for  assault  and  battery. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  thresher-fish,  -shark=i ; 
thresher-  or  thrasher-whale,  a  grampus  or  killer, 
as  Orca  gladiator. 

1865  DE  MORGAN  in  Athemeum  No.  1981.  504/2  As  the 
thresher-fish  behaves  towards  the  whale.  1888  Ayr  Adver. 
User  5  July  6  A  very  large  specimen  of  the  fox  or  '  thresher  ' 
shark  was  recently  caught,  .at  Port-na-Luing.  1905  Daily 
Chron.  s  July  6/6  A  thrasher  whale,  measuring  ioft.,  and 
weighing  2  cwt.  1906  Ibid,  ii  June  5/5  Three  Southwold 
fishermen  have  secured  in  the  bay  a  thresher  fish. 

Thrasher  2  (hrue-Jsa).  Also  thresher,  thrush- 
er.  [Perh.  a  survival  of  thmsher,  thresher,  an 
Eng.  dialectal  name  of  the  THBUSH  (Turdus 
musicus),  in  U.  S.  assimilated  to  prec. ;  but  chro 
nological  evidence  is  wanting. 

Cf.  1881  Oxfordsh.  Gloss.,  Suffl.  (E.D.S.),  Thresher  or 
Thriaher,  a  thrush.] 

A  bird  of  the  North  American  genus  Harpo- 
rhynchus,  resembling  the  Song  Thrush ;  esp.  //. 
(t  Turdus)  fuscus,  the  best  known  of  the  species, 
of  the  north-eastern  U.  S.,  called  also  brown 
thrasher,  brown  thrush 
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1808-14  A.  WILSON  A mer.O with.  (101,2}  I.  233  The  Ilruwn 
Thrush,  or  Thrasher,  of  the  middle  and  eastern  states. 
Ibid.  235  The  Thrasher  is  a  welcome  visitant  in  spring. 
1845  S.  JUUD  Margaret  i.  vi,  She  sings  round  after  dark, 
like  a  thrasher.  1883  NEWTON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  541/1 
Known  in  the  United  States  as  Threshers.. very  Thrush- 
like  in  their  habits.  1896  —  Diet.  Birds  958  Thrasher^ 
ThresJur,  or  Thrasher,.. a.  bird  well  known  in  the  eastern 
part  of  North  America,  the  Turdnsfuscus  of  the  older  and 
Harporhynchusfuscus  of  later  ornithologists. 

Trashing,  threshing  (t^se-Jin,  )>re-Jirj), 
vbl.  sb.  [f.  THRASH,  THRESH  v.  +  -IATG  *.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  THRASH  or  THRESH  in  various 
senses.  (For  the  status  of  the  spellings,  see  the  vb.) 

I.  1.   Beating  with  or  as  with  a  flail ;  esp.  the 
separation  of  grain  from  the  straw  by  beating  or 
otherwise. 

1382  WYCLIF  Hos.  x.  n  Effraym  a  cow  calf,  tau^t  for  to 
jouethresshyng.  1393  LANGL.  P. PI.  C  ix.  199  In  bresshynge, 
in  becchynge,  in  thwytyngeof  pynnes.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
xvni.  xxx.  1.  602  The  good  redbearded  wheat  Far.  .commeth 
hardly  out  of  the  huske,  and  asketh  some  paJnefutl  thrashing. 
1877  TALMAGE  Serm.  378  In  Grace,  as  in  farming,  there  is  a 
time  for  threshing.  1898  Westin.  Gaz.  31  Jan.  2/1  No  break 
or  variety  in  the  low,  dark  clouds,  or  the  steady  threshing 
of  the  rain, 

b.  That  which  is  threshed ;  the  grain  obtained 
by  threshing. 

138*  WYCLIF  Isa.  xxi.  10  My  thressing,  and  the  dorter  of 
my  cornflor.  1898  Westm.  Gaz.  21  Apr.  2/1  The  British 
farmer  who  has  not  yet  .sold  last  year's  thrashing  will  thus 
reap  the  benefit  of  the  higher  prices. 

II.  2.  Beating  or  flogging,  esp.  by  way  of  punish 
ment  ;  an  instance  of  this.    (Regularly  thrashing?} 

1843  BtTHUNE  Sc.  Fireside  Stor.  in  The  benefit  of  the 
instructions  and  thrashings  of. .the  parish  schoolmaster. 
1863  P.  BAKUY  Dockyard  Econ.  53  Gifts  of  that  kind.. are 
viewed  in  the  light  of  schoolboy  indulgences  after  a  severe 
thrashing.  1875  A.  R.  HOPE  Schoolboy  Friends  80  I'll  give 
you  the  greatest  thrashing  you  ever  had. 

b.  A  defeat  in  battle  or  in  any  contest. 

1815  Lp,  APSLEY  in  Stocqueler  Wellington  (18^3)  II.  App. 
^40,  I  think  the  French  will  get  such  a  thrashing  as  they 
have  seldom  had.  1885  L'pool  Daily  Post  i  June  5/4  The 
county  suffered  a  'one  innings  '  thrashing  [at  cricket]  at  the 
hands  of  their  antagonists. 

3.  trans/.  :  see  senses  7  and  8  of  the  verb. 

1886  R.  C.  LESLIE  Sea.  Painter's  Log  115  Much  thrashing 
to  and  fro  in  the  chops  of  the  Channel.  1895  OH  ting  (U.S.) 
XXVII.  50/1,  I  knew  from  the  thrashing  going  on.  .that  the 
game  was  mine. 

4.  altrib.  and  Comb.,  as  thrashing-  or  threshing- 
barnj  -flail,  etc. 

1381  WvcLiFGVw.  1.  loThei  camen  to  the  thresshyng  feelde 
of  Adad.  1560  BIBLE  (Genev.Mwtv  i.  3  Thei  haue  threshed 
Gilead  with  threshing  instruments  of  yron.  1609  BIBLE 
(Douay)  Isa.  xli.  15,  I  have  made  thee  as  a  new  threshing 
wayne,  having  teeth  like  a  saw.  1811  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Syst. 
Husb. Scot,  i.  15  The  threshing-barn,  .must  be  sufficiently 
spacious  to  contain  one  stack  of  grain  in  the  straw.  Ibid. 
72  The  threshing-mill  has  generally  one  set  of  fanners  at 
tached  to  it,  driven  by  a  belt  from  the  end  of  the  axle  of  the 
threshing  drum.  1844  STEPHENS \Bk.  Farm  11.267  No  corn 
should  be  presented  until  the  mill  has  acquired  its  proper 
momentum,  the  thrashing-motion^  as  it  is  termed.  1865 
Miss  GARY  Bait.  <fr  Lyrics  140  The.  .farmer-boy  Who  cut 
my  name  upon  his  thrashing-flail.  1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 
2557/1  Rollers  which  carry  the  grain  in  the  straw  from  the 
feed-board  to  the  thrashing  cylinder. 

Thra'shing,  thre'sliing,  ///.  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ING  ^.J  That  thrashes  or  threshes  ;  e sp. 
that  threshes  corn,  etc.  In  quot.  1706  in  sense 
'  great ', '  big ' :  cf.  THUMPINO  ppl.  a. 

1591  Trout.  Raigne  K.  John  (1611)  28  Base  heardgroom, 
coward,  peasant,  worse  than  athreshing  slaue.  1670  EACHARO 
Cant.  Clergy  71  He  observes,  that  the  worm  Jacob  was  a 
threshing  worm  [cf.  Isa.  xli.  14, 15].  1706  E.  WARD  Wooden 
World  Diss.  (1708)  30  In  one  Twelve-Month  he  comes  to  be 
an  able,  roaring,  threshing  Fellow.  1887  G.  MEREDITH 
Ballads  ff  P.  74  Chosen  warriors,  keen  and  hard;  Grains  of 
threshing  battle-dints. 

Thrashing-,  thre  shing-floor.  A  pre 
pared  hard  level  surface  on  which  corn  is  threshed : 
cf.  FLOOR  sbl  6. 

a.  1398  TREV  ISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xyn.  clvi.  (Bodl.  MS.), 
pe  greyne  bat  is  lowest  e  in  be  bresschinge  floore  is  beste  to 
sede.  Ibid,  clxxv,  Feeldes  and  bresschinge  flores.  1611 
I'.tBLE  Gen.  I.  10  They  came  to  the  threshing  floore  [1885 
Revised  threshing-floor]  of  Atad.  1839  LONGFELLOW  Village 
Bla^ksnnth  iv,  The  burning  sparks  that  fly  Like  chaff  from 
a  threshing-floor. 

/3.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  i.  278  In  vain  the  Hind  shall 
vex  the  Thrashing-floor,  For  empty  Chaff  and  Straw  will  be 
thy  Store.  1805  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  47  The  size  of 
the  thrashing-floors  of  barns  must  vary  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

Thra'shing-,  threshing-machine.    A 

power-driven  machine  for  separating  grain  or  other 
seed  from  the  straw  or  husk.  Also  in  Comb. 

a.  1811  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Syst.  Hiub.  Scot.  i.  78  Oxen  are 
at  least  equal.. to  horses,  for  working  threshing-machines. 
i8is  Examiner  21  Dec.  813/1  W.  Forrest,  ShifTnal,  Salop, 
thrashing  machine. maker.  1848  MILL  Pol.  Econ.  i.  ix. 
§  4  It  may  not  answer  to  a  small  farmer  to  own  a  threshing 
machine,  for  the  small  quantity  of  corn  he  has  lo  thresh. 

ft.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVIII.  505/2  The  first  thrash- 
me  machine  attempted  in  modern  times.. was  invented  in 
Edinburgh  .about  the  year  1732.  1834-6  BARLOW  in  Encycl. 
Metro}.  (1845)  VIII.  92/1  Where  the  thrashing  machine 
supplies  the  place  of  the  flail.  1861  Times  24  Sept.,  The 
fine  farm-steading,  with  its  stalls,  barns,  12  horse  fixed  steam 
engine,  thrashing  machine,  saw-mill,  bone-mill,  &c. 

Thra'shing-,  thre-shiug-mill.     A  fixed 


threshing-machine;  usually,  one  driven  by  water 
or  wind  power  (though  the  name  was  also  given 
to  those  driven  by  a  horizontal  wheel  drawn  round 
by  horses  or  oxen). 

^yjEncyd.  Brit.(&\.  sJXVUI.  506/1  Such  wasthe  thrash 
ing  mill  invented  by  Mr.  Michael  Stirling. .  1758.  1816  J. 
SCOTT  Vis.  Paris  (ed.  5)  308  The  Scotch  threshing  mill 
seems  to  be  entirely  unknown  in  France.  1825  J.  NICHOL 
SON  Operat.  Mechanic  86  A  considerable  fall  of  water,  .used 
to  give  motion  to  a  thrashing  mill.  1902  R.  C.  MACLAGAN 
Evil  Eye  in  IY*.  Might.  64  They  had  no  threshing-milt  and 
did  it  all  with  flails. 

Thraskist,  -ite,  obs.  ff.  TKASKIST,  -ITE. 

I  Thraso  Qnvi'stf).  PI.  -os,  -oes,  also  as  L., 
Thrasones  (-Ju'n/z),  [L.,  ad.  Or.  &paa<uvt  name 
of  a  braggart  soldier  in  Terence's  £unuchust  f. 
8paa-vs  bold,  spirited.]  A  braggart,  a  boaster. 

[1563  B.  GOOGE  Egtogs^  (Arb.)  85  In  Countreye  Venus  hath 
defecte,  In  Countreye  Thraso  hath  no  grace.]  a  1576  PILK- 
INGTON  Expos.  Nehem,\v.  14  (1585)  62  b.  These  big  boasting 
Thrasones  and  vaunting  Milites  gloriosi.  1580  HOLLYBANO 
Trcas.  fr,  Tong^  Vn  Tevot^  a  Thraso.  1650  FRENCH  tr. 
Sandivogius1  A  Ichymie  Pref.  A  iij  b,  Vapouring  Thrasoes  or 
Letter- learned  scoffers.  1716  BOLINGUROKE  Re/I,  on  Exile 
(1777)  351  Philosophy  has  her  Thrasos  as  well  as  war. 

Tlirasonic  (JwrA^iiik)i  a.  [f.  L.  Tkrason-^ 
stem  of  THBASO  +  -ic.]  «=  next. 

1657  H.  PINNELL  Philos.  Ref.  154  With  a..Thrasonick 
boasting  they  brag  that  they  can  perfectly  cure  all  dUcasts. 
1778  JEFFEKSON  Corr.  Wks.  1859  I.  207  Thrasonic  accounts 
of  victories  they  have  never  won.  1843  Black~M.  Mag.  LI  V. 
52  The  last  extravagance  of  thrasonic  and  impotent  national 
arrogance.  1903  Contemf.  Rev.  Au^.  178  Tne  'Thraaonic* 
verbiage  of  German  nautical  enthusiasts. 

Thrasonical  (JnV^-nikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-AL  :  see  -ICAL.]  Resembling  Thraso  or  his  beha 
viour;  given  to  or  marked  by  boasting;  bragging, 
boastful,  vainglorious. 

1564  COVERDALK  tr.  Ridley  in  Lett.  Mart.  76  In  com 
parison  of  this  Thrasonical!  and  glorious  ostentation.  1590 
[we  GNATHONICAL).  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  v.  ii.  34  Cedars 
Thrasonical!  bragge  of  I  came,  saw,  and  ouercame.  1755 
CARTE  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  130  notet  It  is  too  thrasonical  to 
deserve  any  credit.  1877  MORLEY  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  11.  374 
Ocular  arrogance,  and  a  rather  too  thrasonical  complacency. 
1893  MCCARTHY  Dictator  II.  x.  3  Unlike  the  ordinary 
soldier  of  fortune,  he  was  not  in  the  least  thrasonical. 

Hence  Thraso'uically  adv.)  in  a  thrasonical 
in  aimer. 

1501  GRKENE  Farewell  to  Folly  Wks.  (Grosart)  IX.  249 
Such. .as  Thrasonically  countenance  themselues  w*  the  title 
of  a  souldior.  1626  L.  OWEN  Spec.  Jesuit.  (1629)  59  These 
.  .fathers  doe  very  Thrasonically  brag,  that  their  society  or 
order,  was  diuinely  ordained.  1755  JOHNSON  s.  v.  Rodo~ 
iitontade^  To  brag  thrasonically,  to  boast  like  Rodomonte. 
186*  B  EVE  RIDGE  Hist*  India  II.  v.  viii.  509  General  Stuart 
..had  rashly  and  thrasonically  pledged  himself,  that,  .'the 
army  might  and  must  move  '. 

t  Thra'SOnism.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  Thrason-, 
stem  of  THBASO  +  -ISM.]  Thrasonic  conduct ; 
boastfulness.  So  f  Thra'sonist,  a  boaster,  a 
swaggerer ;  f  Thra'sonize  v.  intr.  (in  quot.  const, 
with  z/),  to  play  the  Thraso,  to  boast,  brag. 

1596  ^^mSaffron-Waldcn  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  200  Hath 
he  (as  with  his  Thrasonisme)  infected  them  all  with  his 
methode  of  Lenuoyes,  Post-scripts  and  Preambles.  1610 
H.  HUTTON  Follies  Antit.  48  Warres  austere  God,  with 
stout  Achilles  lance.,  doth  Thrasonize  it,  rage.  1616  1', 
H[AWKISS]  Caussin's  Holy  Crt.  74  These  little  Thrasonists 
are  no  sooner  out  of  the  shell,  but  instantly  they  establish 
a  Jurisdiction  in  the  family. 

Thrassel,  obs.  form  of  THROSTLE. 

Thrast,  -e,  early  van  and  pa.  t.  of  THBEST  v. 

Thrat,  thratte,  -en,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  THREAT  v. 

Thratch,  dial,  variant  of  FBATCH  v.  and  sb. 

Thratle,  thrattell.thrattle,  obs.  ff.  THROTTLE. 

Thrau(e,  thrauwe,  obs.  forms  of  THROW  v. 

t  Thrau-pis.  Obs.  [a.  Gr.  flpat/m's.]  A  species 
of  finch  mentioned  by  Aristotle  as  feeding  on  thistles ; 
generally  taken  to  be  the  Siskin. 

1600  SURFLET  Countrie  Farme  vn.  Ixx.  900  The  Thraupis 
[F.  tart tt]  is  of  the  continuance  of  srxe  yeeres  or  there  about, 
according  as  she  is  kept  better  or  woorse..  .Her  singing  is  but 
yrkesome  and  tedious.  1910  THOMPSON  tr.  Aristotle's  Hist. 
Anim.  $Q2  The  following  and  the  tike  feed  on  thistles;  to 
wit,  the  linnet,  the  thraupis,  and  the  goldfinch. 

Thrave,  threave  ((r^v,  )>r/"v).  Chiefly  Sc: 
and  north.  Eng.  Forms :  a.  i  //.  preues  ;  4-6,  9 
threve,  5  threfe,  6  threff,  threif(f,  threafe, 
7  Sc.  thref,  8  Sc.  threive,  9  Sc.  thrief,  thrieve, 
7-  threave.  &.  5  Sc,  thraf,  5-6  thraue,  thrafe, 
north,  thrawe,  6  thrayf,  thravffe,  Sc.  thraif,  9 
thraive,  5-  thrave,  7.  Sc.  and  north.  3  traue,  5 
trawe,  6  (9  dial.)  trave,  9  dial,  traeve.  [Of 
Scandinavian  origin ;  in  a,  a.  West  Scand.  *J>refe, 
Icel.  frefij  Norw.  trevet  trxve\  in  ^,  a.  East 
Scand.  *prafe^  MSw.  fr<we,  Sw.  trafve^  Da.  trave 
(whence  NFris.  (Sylt.)  traav).  *f>refe  and  *frafe 
were  prob.  ablaut  variants.] 

1.  Two  shocks  or  stocks  of  coin  (or  pulse), 
generally  containing  twelve  sheaves  each,  but  vary 
ing  in  different  localities;  hence  used  as  a  measure 
of  straw,  fodder,  etc. 

a.  963-84  in  Birch  Cart.  Sax.  III.  367  Swa  man  aer  simle 
dide  tiobunge  act  aelccre  sylh  an  fooer  cornes  b«  eahte 
breues  corncs  on  weron.  1483  Cath.  A*gl.  384/2  (MS.  A.) 
A  Thrcfe  \i\r.  thravcj  of  come,  traua,  1511-13  Durham 


Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  106  Pro  xl  ihreff  straminis.  1556 
Records  of  Elgin  (N.  Spalding  Cl.)  I.  30  The  threafe  or 
fodder,  viij  d.  157*  in  Ktg.  Alag.  Sig*  Scot.  1576.  708/2 
For  ane  ihreif  of  custome  stray.  1618-19  ^V.  Riding  Rec. 
II.  189  AThirske  woman  presented  for  stealing  six  threaves 
of  Hempe  value  io/.  1716  Parochial  Rac.  Sionehfmc 
J7  Ju'y>  To  cause  pull  sixtie  threive  of  heather  for  thatching. 
1812  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Syst.  Husb.  Scot.  \.  33^  A  threave  of 

!  wheat,  consisting  of  twenty-eight  sheaves,  each  sheaf  mea 
suring  thirty  inches  round,.. a  thieave  of  barley,  oats,  or 
pease,  of  twenty-four  sheaves,  each  thirty  inches  round.  iSaa 
Lights  fy  Shadows  o/Sc.  Life  214  (Jam.),  I  have  thrashed 
a  few  thrieves  in  the  minister's  barn.  1851  Jml.  R.  Agric. 
Soc.  XII.  i.  129  An  acre  of  good  oats  generally  averages  32 
threves  (768  sheaves). 

ft.  1423  Act  2  Hen.  Vf,  c.  2  E,ndowt..dun  Thrave  dcs 
bices  aprcndre  annulment  dt  chtscun  charue. ..  Endowed 
.  .of  a  thraue  of  corn  to  be  taken  yerely  of  euery  ploughe. 
c  1462  Wright's  Chaste  U'i/e  245  A  thrafe  of  flex.  1537 

I  Stanlo-we  Cell  Inv.  (Publ.  Rec.  Office),  vj  Thrayf  of  vn- 
thrashen  Barlycorne.  1551  in  Wills  ^  Inv.  N.  C.  (SurtcL---) 

1.  134  A  c.  thrave  of  wheit  and  rye  at  ijs.vjd.  a  thrave.     1584 
Shuttleiuorths*  Ace.  (Chelham  Soc.)  19  Kighle  thravffe  of 
stroue  sould  at  Houle  viij1*.     1679  FILMKH  Freeholder  54 
'i  heir  Living,  .consisted  chiefly  upon  the  having  of  a  Thrave 
of  Corn  of  every  Plow-land.     1865  W.  WHITE  E.  Eng.  I. 
289,  Reapers  got  sixpence  a  thrave  for  their  reaping. 

y.  1284  Ace.  Exch.  A".  R.  lid.  97  No.  3  Pro  .Ixxij.  Trauis 
Htere  emptis..pro  eisdem  [horst-s],  f  1447  in  Jamr-M  fy 
Wearinotet/i  (Surtees)242  Tho  trawes  and  other  arrerage  of 
the  said  corn.  1504-5  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  251 
Pro  xxxij  trave  de  lyng.  1868  ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss.t 
Thra~>t\  pron.  trave,  treeav.  1900  Shetland  AVrcj  22  Sept. 
{E.D.Dj,  What  mak's  duo  o'  da  twartree  [~-  two  or  linn.-] 
traeve  o'  bare. 

2.  transf.  ancly^-.  A  large  number ;  a  company; 
a  multitude,  a  *  heap  *,  a  '  lot1. 

«.  1377  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  B.  xvi.  55,  I  have  b.ju^tes  a  threve 
of  bis  pre  pile-s,  In  what  wode  thei  woxen.  1610  Ii.  JONSON 
Alch.v.  ii,  Gallants.. [have]  becne  scene  to  flock  here  In 
threaues.  1635  J.  JONES  Adrasta  lit.  i.  (Jj,  Cnine,  gi'  me  a 
threave  of  kUscs.  1825  SCOTT  Betrothed  xxi,  Minstrel.-,  sing- 
ing  ballads  by  the  threave. 

ft.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albatts  fyib,  A  Thraue  uf  Throsheris. 
1300-20  DUNBAK  Ptcms  Ixvi.  55  Sum  with  ane  thraif  playis 
passage  plane,  a  1656  UP.  HALL  Rev.  UnrcvcaU-d  §  8  Tidings 
..of  a  thrave  of  Jews  newly  converted. 

t3.  A  bundle  or  handful  tied  up  like  a  small 
sheaf.  Obs. 

1606  CHAPMAN  Gentleman  Usher  \\.  \.  Plays   1873  I.   273 

I     Lay  me  vm  [rushes]  thus  In  fine  smoothe  ihreaues,  look  you 

sir,  thus,  in   threaues.      1656    SIR  J.  MKNNIS  A".  O  heron"  s 

Apparel'm  Musarum  Del.  34  His  Belt  was  made  of  mirtle 

leaves,  Plaited  in  small  curious  threaves. 

Hence  Thra'ver,  threa'ver,  a  reaper  who  is 
paid  according  to  the  number  of  thravcs  he  cuts; 
Tlirea'viug  vbl.  sb.t  the  practice  of  paying  reapers 
at  so  much  for  the  thravcs. 

1812  Sm  J.  SINCLAIR  Syst.  Husb.  Scot.  \.  329  About  six 
years  ago,  another  practice  took  place  in  that  district,  which 
..is  called  threaving.  1813  G.  KUBEKISON  Agric.  Sur-,-. 
Kincard,  264  (Jam.)  While  a  reaper  cuts.. at  the  rate  of 
nine  threaves  a-day,  a  th reaver  will.. cut  ten  threaves  in 
the  same  time.  1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  III.  1053 
Threavers..have  a  strong  inducement  tu  cut  the  straw  near 
the  ground. 

Thraw  (Jwg),  v.,  the  earlier  form  of  THROW  e-.i, 
retained  in  northern  dialect  in  all  senses  of  the 
verb,  and  preserving  in  Scottish  use  a  group  of 
senses  in  which  throw  is  not  in  English  use,  or, 
when  occasionally  used  by  English  writers,  is  taken 
in  the  Sc.  form  as  a  distinct  word  ;  viz.  the  senses  : 
To  turn,  twist,  turn  awry,  contort,  distort  (esp.  to 
make  a  wry  face  or  mouth,  cf.  THUAWN  ///.  a.}  ; 
to  wrest,  warp,  strain,  or  distort  (words  or  their 
meaning);  to  wrench  ;  to  extort ;  to  cross,  th\v  art, 
vex,  manifest  opposition  or  ill  temper.  For  these 
sec  THROW  z>.1,  senses  i  to  5  b.  So  Thraw  j/>., 
northern  and  Sc.  form  of  THROW  sb.* :  see  c.sp. 
senses  i,  b,  c. 

Tliraw()>r2),(7.  &.and  n.dial.  [app.  shortened 
form  of  THRAWN.]  Twisted,  turned  awry.  Also 
in  comb.  —  WRY-, as thraw-gabbit a.,  wry-mouthed, 
peevish ;  thraw-necked  a.t  having  the  neck  twisted. 

1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  i.  437  Thir  megir  bellis,  Sum 
round,  sum  thraw.  18..  JOANNA  BAILLIE  Hooly  fy  Fairly  \, 
My  wife..ca's  me  a  niggardly  thraw.gabbit  carlie.  1884 
MRS.  J.  H.  RTDUELL  Berna  BoyU  xi,  There  was  nothing  in 
his  offer  the  best  gentleman  in  the  land  need  have  drawn 
a  thraw  mouth  over.  1894  LANG  /'cents  41  (E.D.D.)  Our 
present  Duke's  nae  thraw  man.  1898  l,n.  £.  HAMILTON 
Mawkin  xx.  275  A  pair  of  poor  thraw-neckit  corpses. 

Thraw,  obs.  f.  or  var.  THRO,  THROE,  THROW  s/>.1 

Thraward  (br^w^id),  a.  Sc.  Also  5-9  thra- 
wart,  6  thrauard  ( thre  wart  ,  7  thrawert.  [app. 
altered  from  the  earlieryrawa/Y/(c  1 200),  FROWAIID, 
perh.  under  the  influence  of  THRAW  z/.,  THRAW  N, 
etc.  Hut  cf.  mod.  Sc.  dial,  thra,  thraet  foifra,fraf.\ 

\.  Disposed  to  turn  aside  from  the  proper  way ; 
froward,  refractory,  perverse,  adverse,  arch. 

c  1470  HtNRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  XM.  {Wolf  ff  Lamb)  vii,  His 
exhorbetand  and  thrawart  [<-./.  1570  frawart]  pleid.  1508 
DUNBAR  Flyting  108  In  sic  is  sett  thy  ihraward  appetyte. 
a  1600  MoNiuoMERib  Sent:,  xxxiii.  2  Vhom  suld  1  warie 
bot  my  wicked  weard,  Vha  span  my  thrifttes,  thrauard 
fatall  ihreed?  1795  MACNKILL  /*'"///  ff  Jean  i,  Such  was 
Jean  when  Will  first,  mawing,  Spied  her  on  a  thrawart 
beast.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xiii,  Mony  a  thrawart  job  I 
hae  had  wi'  her  first  and  last.  1901  J.  MOLLESON  Potms  48 
The  master  ne'er  gae  them  a  thrawart  look. 

2.  dial.  Twisted,  crooked,  wry,  *  thrawn  \ 
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THBAWAEDNESS. 

1814  W.  NICHOLSON  Poems  118  Yon  todlin'  burn..  Still 
presses  owre  ilk  thrawart  turn.  1827  J.  WATT  Poems  15 
(E.D.D.)  Man's  life's.. A  chain  o'  mony  thrawart  links. 
1894  A.  V.v.\DSangsHeatherlandT2  His  nosie . .  Sae  hookit, 
and  thrawart. 

Hence  Thra'wartly  adv.  Sc.,  frowardly,  per 
versely.  So  Thra-wart-like  adv. 

"533  BELLENDEN  Lhy  it.  xxv.  (S.T.  S.)  1.232  pe  armye 
consauit  na  litill  Ire  and  Indignatioun  in  bare  myndis.. 
and  did  all  thingis  sa  thrawartlie..that  [etc.).  1768  Ross 
Helenorc  I.  30  Very  thrawart  like,  I  yeed  in  by. 

Thra-wardness.  Sc.  [f.  prec.  +  -NESS.]  Fro- 

wardness,  perversity,  '  thrawnness '. 

1567  Keg.  Pray  Council  Scot.  I.  515  Hir  Hienes  clemency 
is  coinmounlie  abusit  and  recompansit  with  threwartnes  and 
ingratitude,  a  1600  Scot.  Poems  i6t/i  C.  (1.801)  I.  70  Remoue 
from  mee  all  thrawardnesse,  Als  well  in  mynde,  as  into 
deid.  1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.,  Stal.  Will.  4b,  Gif  he  quha 
leides  bot  ane  beast  . .  be  thrawertnes,  passes  throw  them, 
quha  drives  the  many  horse.  31651  CALDERWOOD  Hist. 
Kirk  11843)  I'-  538  A  pitiful'  caus,..and  yitt  led  by  the 
thrawardnesse  of  time  and  our  unhappe. 

Thrawcrook,  variant  of  THROW-CROOK. 

Thrawe,  obs.  f.  THHAVE,  THRO,  THROE,  THROW. 

Thrawl,  obs.  f.  THRALL  sb.1,  dial.  var.  sb.z 

Tlirawu  ()>rgn,  }>ran),  ///.  a.  Sc.  Also  6-9 
thrawin,  (6  throwin).  [Sc.  and  north,  dial,  form 
of  THROWN  ;  used  in  senses  in  which  thrown  is  not 
now  used  in  English.  Cf.  THRAW  v.] 

1.  Twisted,    crooked,    bent    from    the   straight; 
mis-shapen,  drawn  awry,  distorted. 

1513   DOUGLAS  SEneis  \\.  ii.  (i.)  70  In  jonyngis  of  the 
thrawin  wame  of  tre  Festinyt  the  lance.      1715  RAMSAY 
Christ's  Kirk  Gr.  II.  x,  A   thrawn  knublock   hit  his  heel.     ; 
1752  Rec.   Elgin   (New   Spald.   Cl.)    I.    465   All  . .  sowms,     ] 
thramels,   rigwoodies,   tethers,    wallropes,    thrawn    wawns 
[wands]  and  all  other  wood  or  work  of  wood,  straw,  bent,  or 
rushes,     a  1824  Ld.  Siiltouu  .y  Auckanachic  vi.   in  Child     ! 
Ball.  vin.  (1892)  348/1  He's  1  owed  on  the  back,  and  thrawin     ! 
on  the  knee.     1871  G.  LAWRENCE  Antcros  xv,  She  had  seen 
the  husband,  .brought  home  acorpse  stiff  and  thrawn.    1897 
Thrawn  thrapple  [see  THREAP  so.  2].      1901    U'estm.  Gaz. 
g  Apr.  3/1  '  Dramatic  idyls ' . . peopled  by  the  stark  'thrawn 
figures  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  world. 

b.  Of  the  mouth  or  face :  Drawn  awry  or  dis 
torted  by  anger,  ill-temper,  or  the  like  ;  frowning. 

1513  DOUGLAS  ^Eneis  in.  ix.  89  His  mekle  E,  That  lurkit 
allane  vnder  his  thrawn  front.  Ibid.  vn.  viii.  23  Alecto  her 
thrawin  vyssage  dyd  away,  a  1585  POLWART  I-'lyting  w. 
Montfomerie  784  lock  Blunt,  thrawin  frunt  !  1719,  1897 

2.  fig.  Perverse,    contrary ;     cross-grained,     ill- 
tempered,  crabbed,  peevish,  cross. 

ci45o  HOLLAND  Hovilat  918  Thuswycit  he  the  walentyne 
thraly  and  thrawin.  1:1470  HENRY  Wallace  x.  593  Thar 
salusyng  was  bot  boustous  and  thrawin.  c  1475  Rauf 
Coihear  lit)  Sa  mot  I  thriue,  I  am  thrawin,  Begin  we  to 
threip.  1585  JAS.  I  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  39  Lyke  the  curr,.. 
sparing  alwaies  those  are  to  him  knowin,  To  them  most 
gentle,  to  the  others  throwin.  1718  RAMSAY  Christ's  Kirk 
Gr.  in.  i,  Greedy  wives  wi'  girning  thrawn,  Cry'd  lasses  up 
to  thrift.  1719  —  To  Arbuckle  109  Wishing  thrawn  parties 
wad  agree.  1737  —  Sc.  Prov.  v.  (1750)  15  A  thrawin  ques 
tion  should  have  a  thrawart  answer.  1816  SCOTT  Bl.  Dwarf 


verse  and  impracticable  man  that  he  is  a  thrawn  person 

that  is,  a  person  who  has  got  a  thraw  or  twist.     1889 

BARRIE  Window  in  Thrums  xix,  He  cried  it  oot  fell  thrawn. 

1893  CROCKETT  Stickit  Minister  ri?  A  grummle  from  that 

thrawn  stick  o'  a  registrar. 
3.  Comb,   as  thrawn-faced,   -gabbit,   -mowit 

adjs.,  having  a  '  thrawn '  face  or  mouth  (see  I,  I  b)  ; 

hence,  crabbed,  ill-tempered,  snarling. 
1578  Inv.  Royal  Wardr.  (1815)  249  Ane  moyane  of  fonte 

thrawin  mowit  without  armes  maid  be  Hanis  Cochrane. 
1719  RAMSAY  ind  Anna,  to  Hamilton  vii,  Thrawn-gabbit 

sumphs  that  snarl  At  our  frank  lines.    1897  CROCKETT  Laif s 

Love  iii,  Ye  thrawn-faced,  slack-twisted  muckle  haythen  ye. 
Hence  Tnrawnly  aiiv.  Sc.,  awry;  perversely, 
ill-temperedly ;  Thrawnness  Sc.,  perversity,  ob 
stinacy,  cantankerousness. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  vii.  vii.  133  Wyth  bludy  ene  rowing 
full  thrawinly.  1825  JAMIESON,  Tlira-Jiinness,  perverseness, 
obstinacy.  1862  Leisure  Hours  in  Town  18  Perversity,  or 
general  Unpleasantness  and  Thrawn-ness.  1883  STEWART 
Nether  Lochaber  Iii.  328  A  perverseness  of  disposition  and 
a  thrawnness  of  temper. 

Thre,  obs.  form  of  THREE. 

t  Threa,  v.  Obs.  Forms  :  I  ttreasan,  pr<§a- 
wian,  i-^Srean,  prean,  3  praih-,  phray-,  prayh-, 
prah-,  praghen  ;  2  fa.  t.  preadde,  predde.  [OE. 
pr(ai(e}an,  wk.  vb.,  contr.  prean,  pa.  t.  prfade  = 
OHG.  drewen,  drowen  (MHG.  drouwen,  drouwen, 
Ger.  drduetf),  Goth.  *praujan  :-OTeut.  *prawjan ; 
f.  OE.frawu,J>r<!a  sb.  threatening,  rebuke,  chastise 
ment,  OHG.  drS,  ON.^nz:  OTeut.  *}rawa:  cf. 
Falk  &  Torp,  s.  v.  Traa.  II.]  trans.  To  rebuke, 
reprove,  chastise ;  to  punish  ;  to  torment,  afflict. 

c  897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  ii.  30  Foroon  hi  nan 
mon  ne  dear  3reasean  Scab  hi  agylten.  Itid.  xxi.  rso 
Swioe  wel  Dryhten  oreade  ludeas.  rtooo  tr.  Bxdas  Hist. 
II.  vi.  (r8go)  114  Mid  hu  miclum  swingum  he  bread.. wzs. 
C950  Lindisf.  Gasp.  Luke  xxiii.  22  Ic  area,  .foroon  bine  & 
ic  forleto.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosf.  Matt.  xvii.  18  pa  breade 
(c  1160  Hatton  G.  bredde]  se  haelend  hyne.  c  1160  Hatton 
Gasp.  Luke  xxiii.  40  pa  andswerede  se  oSer  &  hine  breadde. 
a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  Ixxiili).  14  In  vghteninges  mi  bhraymg 
ai.  Ibid.  cxvii[i).  18  Jraihand  {v.rr.  braghand,  srayhand] 
lauerd  me  jrahed  he  (castigaHs  castigavit  me  Daminus}. 
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Thread  (pied),  s*.  Forms:  1-3  pried  (i.'o're'd\ 
2  pread,  3-5  pred,  4-5  preed,  4-7  (g  dial.)  threed, 
(5  tredde),  5-6  threde,  5-8  thred,  6  threads, 
thredde,  thride,  6-7  threede,  Sc.  threid,  6-S 
thrid,  7  thrydd,  5-  thread.  [OE.  prsd  ^ 
OLG.  *prAd  (MDu.  draet,  Du.  draad),  O1IG., 
MHG.  dr&t  (G.  tlrahi),  ON.  praUr  (Da.  traad, 
Sw.  trad)  :— OTeut.  *J>rie-cfu*,  pre-Teut.  *  tret  As ; 
f.  *pr&-  to  twist  (see  THROW  z/.1)  +  dental  suffix. 
Cf.  bread,  seed.] 

1.  A  fine  cord  composed  of  the  fibres  or  filaments 
of  flax,  cotton,  wool,  silk,  etc.  spun  to  a  con 
siderable  length;  spec,  such  a  cord  composed  of 
two  or  more  yarns,  esp.  of  flax,  twisted  together  ; 
applied  also  to  a  similar  product  from  glass, 
asbestos,  a  ductile  metal,  etc. 

1:725  Corpus  Gloss.  (O.  E.T.)  876  Filiim,  ored.  c888  K. 
ALFRED  Boeth.  xxix.  §  i  Hwait  3a=t  biA  gesadis  mon  be 
him  ealne  wes  ne  hangao  nacod  sweord  ofer  o;em  heafde  be 
smale  jiraide.  c  1000  SVi.r.  Lcechd.  I.  218  Cnyte  mid  anum 
3ra;de  on  anum  ctenan  linenan.  c  1205  LAY.  14220  Nes  be 
bwong..buten  swulc  a  twines  breed  [c  1275  twined  bred]. 
c  1400  Sowdone  Ba/>.  1999  He  teyde  a  tredde  on  a  pole. 
c  1425  tr.  Arderne's  Treat.  Fistula  f)  It  hath. .an  yje  like 
a  nedel  by  whiche  bredes  ow  to  be  dmwCB  agayn  by  mlddez 
of  be  fistule.  1508  DUNBAR  Gold.  Targe  62  Thair  brycht 
hairis  . .  wyppit  wyth  goldyn  thredis.  1535  COVERDALE 
i  Kings  vii.  23  A  threde  of  thirtie  cubites  longe.  1641 
W.  GASCOIGNE  in  Nat.  Philos.  III.  Hist.Astron.  xin.  (r834) 
66/2  (Usef.  Knowl.  Soc.),  I  am  fitting  my  sextant  for  all 
manner  of  observations,  by  two  perspicills  with  threads. 
1720  WELTON  Suffer.  Son  of  Godll.  xxii.  594  From  these 
little  Threads ..  such  strong  Cables  are  form'd.  1828  J.  M. 
SPEARMAN  Brit.  Gunner  (ed.  2)  150  Hawsers  (Machine  made). 
Of  4  Inches, or  108 Threads.  .Of  10  Inches,  or  648  Threads. 
1831  G.  R.  PORTER  Porcelain  if  Glass  ix.  231  Glass  may  be 
spun  into  very  long  and  minute  threads. 

b.  The  sacred  thread  with  which  Brahmins  and 
Parsees  are  invested  at  initiation  :  see  qnots. 

1582  N.  LICHF.FIELD  tr.  Castanheda's  Conq.  E.  [nd.  \.  xvi. 
42  b,  Vpon  their  left  sholders  thev  had  certaine  number  of 
thrids,  which  came  vnder  their  right  shoulders.  1860  J. 
BATEMAN  Life  Bp.  D.  Wilson  I.  xil.  341  Several  Brahmins 
being  manifested  by  their  '  thread  '.  1874  J.  H.  BLUNT  Diet. 
Sects,  etc.  405/2  (Parsees)  The  investiture  at  initiation  with 
the  sacred  thread.  1903  Times  5  Mar.  3/5  Mrs.  Ruttonjee 
Tata.. was.. invested  with  the  sacred  thread  and  sudra  of 
the  Parsees. 

fc.  spec.  A  fishing-line.  (Inquot.  \b22fig.)  Ol>s. 
1602  CAREW  Cornwall  31  b,  For  catching  of  Whiting  and 
Basse,  they  vse  a  thred,  so  named  because  it  consisteth  of 
a  long  small  lyne  with  a  hooke  at  the  end.  1622  BACON 
Hen.  K//I37  Thinking,  that  the  King  (what  with  his  Baits, 
and  what  with  his  Nets)  would  draw  them  all  vnto  him,., 
diuers  came  away  by  the  Thred,  sometimes  one,  and  some 
times  another. 

2.  Each  of  the  lengths  of  yarn  which  form  the 
warp  and  woof  of  a  woven  fabric;  hence,  any  one 
of  these  as  an  ultimate  constituent  of  such  a  fabric, 
and  thus  of  one's  clothing ;  the  least  part  of  one's 
dress ;  esp.  in  the  phrase  not  a  (one)  dry  thread 
on  one.  Also^. 

CI200  Vices  fr  Virt.  39  Dar  behoued  to  manije  breades  air 
hit  bie  full  wroht.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  i.  pr.  i.  2  (Camb. 
MS.)  Hyr  clothes  weeren  maked  of  riht  delye  thredes. 
ci38o  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  316  Ilche  breed  of  siche  clobis 
bat  ben  tuo  wast  &  too  costliche.  1382  —  Gen.  xiv.  >3  Fro 
a  threed  of  the  weeft  vnto  a  garter  of  an  hoos  I  shal  not 
take  of  alle  thingis  that  ben  thin.  1470-85  MALORY  A  rthur 
xv.  ii.  699  It  shalle  not  lye  in  your  power  nor  to  perysshe 
me  as  moche  as  a  threde.  a  1500  Flower  It  Leaf  370  The 
ladies  ne  the  knightes  nade  o  threed  Drie  on  them.  1550 
VERON  Godly  Sayings  (1846)  141  Howe  can  you.. come  to 
this  roial  feast  and  banket  not  having  one  thrid  of  this 
wedding  rayment . . upon  you?  1600  HAKI.UVT  V oy.  III.  83 
Hee  that  had  fiue  or  sixe  shifts  of  apparell  had  scarce  one 
drie  threed  to  his  backe.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  iv.  i.  3.  1610 
B.  JONSON  A  Ich.  in.  ii,  Your  threescore  minutes  Were  at  the 
last  thred.  1726  LEONI  Albertis  Archil.  III.  13/2,  I  take 
a  veil  made  of  the  finest  threds . . :  this  I  divide  into ..  squares 
.  .by  some  bigger  threds  parallel  to  each  other.  1815  SCOTT 
Guy  M.  xl,  There  will  no  be  a  dry  thread  amang  us  or  we 
get  the  cargo  out,  1844  G.  DoDD7V.r//7£^/.vi.  201  Plain  silks, 
as  well  as  most  woven  fabrics,  consist  of  threads  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles.  1879  JEFFERIES  Wild  Life  in 
S.  C.  133  The  costume  is  true  to  a  thread.  1908  in  Westm. 
Gaz.  i  Apr.  i2/r  Till  April's  dead,  change  not  a  thread. 

b.  Bare  or  worn  tothetkread,e\.c.  =  THREADBARE. 
1483-4  Act  i  Rich.  ///,  c.  8  Preamble,  Suche  course 

Clothes,  beyng  bare  of  threde.  1615  CHAPMAN  Cxtys.  xvn. 
254  His  garments  to  a  thred  All  bare,  and  burn'd.  1882 
STEVENSON  New  Arab.  Nts.  1.23  The  furniture  was  scanty, 
and  the  coverings  worn  to  the  thread. 

c.  Thread  and  llintm,  each  length  of  the  warp- 
yarn,  and  the  tuft  where  it  is  fastened  to  the  loom ; 
hence  Jig.  the  whole  of  anything ;  good  and  bad  to 
gether.     Also,  threads  and  thrums,  ends  of  warp 
threads,  miscellaneous  scraps  or  waste  fragments. 

1500  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  v.  i.  agr  O  Fates  !  come,  come  :  Cut 
thred  and  thrum.  1648  HERRICK  Hesper.,  Upon  some 
Women,  Learne  of  me  what  woman  is.  Something  made 
of  thred  and  thrumme  ;  A  meere  botch  of  all  and  some. 
1654  GATAKER  Disc.  Apol.  93  By  those  thrums  and  threds 
that  he  hath  pickt  and  puld  out  of  it. .,  the  Reader  may 
iudee  of  the  whole.  1833  CARLYLE  Diderot  in  Misc.  Ba. 
(1872)  V.  2  The  confused  and  ravelled  mass  of  threads  and 
thrums,  ycleped  Memoirs. 

d.  A  lineal  measure  of  yarn  :  the  length  of  a  coil 
of  the  reel,  varying  in  amount  according  to  the 
material,  and  also  with  the  locality  (see  quots.). 


THREAD. 

1662  Act  14  Chas.  II,  c.  s  §  6  Every  Reel  staff  shall  con- 
taine  fourteen  Leas  and  every  Lea  fourty  threads.  1688 
R.  HOLME  Armoury  HI.  vi.  288/2  A  knot  is  a  Hundred 
Threds  round  the  Reel.  1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5)  s.  v.  Lea, 
Every  Lea  of  Yarn  at  Kidderminster  shall  contain  200 
Threds  reel'd  on  a  Reel  four  yards  about,  a  1825  FORBY 
Voc.  E.  Auglia,  Lea,  forty  threads  of  hemp-yarn.  1858 
SI/IIMONDS  Diet,  Trade,  Thread, ..a  yarn-measure,  contain* 
ing  in  cotton-yarn  54  inches ;  in  linen-yarn  90  inches ;  in 
worsted  yarn  35  inches.  On  the  Continent  85^  Ermland 
inches  make  one  thread.  1875  TEMPLE  &  SHELDON  Hist. 
Northfield,  Mass.  16:  A  run  of  yarn  consisted  of  twenty 
knots,  a  knot  was  composed  of  forty  threads,  and  a  thread 
was  seventy-four  inches  in  length,  or  once  round  the  reel. 

e.  fig.  A  single  element  interwoven  with  others 
in  any  composite  fabric,  mental,  moral,  social, 
political,  or  the  like. 

1836  J.  GILBERT  Chr.  A  toncm.  vii.  (1852)  ipo  In  this,  as  in 
almost  all  theories, . .  there  is  indeed  a  thread  of  truth,  1851 
HELPS  Comf.  Solit.  xiii.  (1874)  248  Tne  threads  of  our  poor 
human  affairs,  .might  yet  be  interwoven  harmoniously  with 
the  great  cords  of  love  and  duty.  18551  KISCSLEY  Misc. 
(1860)  II.  ii.  29  The  only  threads  of  light  in  the  dark  web  of 
his  history  are  clerical  and  theurgic.  I879STAIXER  Music of 
Bible  168  The  pleasure  which  accrues  to  a  trained  musician 
when  he  grasps  in  his  mind  many  threads  of  delicious  melody, 
and  traces  the  composer's  genius  in  interlacing  them. 

3.  Without  a,  as  name  of  the  substance  of  which 
the  above-mentioned  things  are  composed,  or  of 
these  things  taken  in  the  mass ;  woollen,  silk,  linen, 
cotton,  or  other  fibre,  or  fine-drawn  metal,  spun 
into  material  for  weaving,  knitting,  sewing,  or 
fastening :  often  with  distinctive  word,  as  gold  or 
silk  thread;  sometimes  spec,  flaxen  or  linen  thread 
as  distinct  from  silk  or  cotton ;  in  //. ,  kinds  of 
thread. 

1:1386  CHAUCER  Monk's  T.  485  Nettes  of  gold  threed 
hadde  he  greet  plentee.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  7369  A  large 
coverechief  of  threde  She  wrapped  alle  aboute  hir  hede. 
c  1400  Laud  Trey  Bk.  6775  Of  his  hors  fel  that  kynge,  As  it 
were  a  clewe  of  thred.  c  1400  Lybeaus  Disc.  (Kaluza)  940  As 
selke  brede.  1529  MORE  Dyaloge  II.  x.  Wks.  195/1  He 
thankinge  the  monke  for  the  thrid,  desired  him  to  teach  him 
how  he  should  knit  it.  1545  R  ntes  of  Customs  c  vij  b,  Threde 
called  wotenall  threde.  1552-3  Inv.  Ch.  Goods,  Staffs,  in  A  nn. 
Lichfield  (1863)  IV.  48,  ij  vestements,  one  of  grene  chamb- 
let,  another  of  threde.  1576  in  Feuillerat  Revels  O.  Eliz. 
(rooS)  264  For  a  quartern  of  black  threede.  1584  ftid.  370 
For  iii  Ii.  of  thrid  of  all  cullers.  1588  PARKE  tr.  Meiidoza's 
Hist.  China  320  They  take  out  of  this  plant,  .a  kinde  of 
thride  or  yarue.  1596  DALRY.MPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  i. 
(S.T.S.)  I.  94  W'  threid  of  silke.  .al  the  partes  of  the  sarke 
.  .thaysewit.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Lc  Blanc's  Trav.  184  They 
have  also  thread  from  another  tree  called  Langir.  1806 
Gazetteer  Scotl.  (ed.  2)  555/2  The  principal  manufacture  is 
that  of  linen  yarn,  thread,  and  brown  linens.  1887  Daily 
Xews  19  Oct.  2/8  Linens  and  threads  maintain  the  improve 
ment  lately  reported. 

fb.yff.  The  material  or  '  fibre  of  which  any 
thing  is  composed ;  '  texture ',  quality,  nature.  Obs. 
1632  SANDERSON  Serin.  268  Hypocrisie  is  spunne  of  a  fine 
threed,  and  is  not  easily  discerneable.  1635  A.  STAFFORD 
Fein.  Glory  (1869)  134  Of  the  same  pure  thred  with  the  rest 
of  her  life.  1659  O.  WALKER  Instruct.  Oratory  19  That 
the  Oration  may  seem  Continuous  and  all  of  one  thread. 
1718  OCKLEY  Saracens  (1848)  II.  Introd.  24  The  language 
must  be  all  of  the  same  thread.  1746  FRANCIS  tr.  Hor.,  Sat. 
II.  iv.  14  The  Matter  nice,  and  wrought  of  subtle  Thread. 
4.  Something  having  the  slenderness  or  fineness 
of  a  thread  :  e.  g.  a  fine  ligament,  an  animal  or 
vegetable  fibre,  a  hair,  a  filament  of  a  cobweb  or 
of  the  byssus  of  a  shell-fish. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  xi.  (Bodl.  MS.),  pe 
spiber.  .draw!))  and  bringeb  ofte  a?en  his  brede  bwarte  ouer 
fro  pointe  to  pointe.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  263  per is 
a  breed  vndir  sum  mannes  tunge  bat  he  mai  not  put  out  his 
tunge  as  he  schulde,  &  also  it  leltib  him  to  speke.  1541  R. 
COPLAND  Galyen's  Terap.  2  A  iij  b,  A  spyder  threde.  1686 
GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  i.  11.  2  A  Fog  which  sometimes  casts 
;  it  self  into  Threds  or  Ropes,  and.  .furls  up  into  Gossamere. 
1693  EVELYN  De  la  Quint.  Compl.  Gard.ll.si  Producing  the 
least  Thread  of  a  capilar  Root.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist. 
(1776)  VII.  45  These  threads,  which  are  usually  called  the 
beard  of  the  muscle.  1776  WITHERING  Brit.  <f»Mfa  (1796) 
I  365  The  Seeds,  with  the  elastic  threads  to  which  they  are 
attached.  Ibid.  IV.  r29  Threads  when  dry  uniting  into 
stiff  sharp  points.  Conferva  amphibia. 

b.  A  '  string '  of  any  viscid  substance ;  a  thin 
continuous  stream  of  liquid,  sand,  etc. ;  a  narrow 
strip  of  space ;  a  fine  line  or  streak  of  colour  or 
light ;  a  '  thin '  continuity  of  sound ;  spec,  in  glass- 
making:  seequot.  1832. 

1593  StMmCMlft  T.  (r6rs)  126  Why  breake  not  thunder 
bolts  through  the  Clowdes  in  steade  of  thi  ids  of  raine  ?  1626 
BACON  SylSa  f  24  Stillicides  of  Water . .  will  Draw  themselues 
into  a  small  thred.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  t,  Self.  121 
What  a  long  thread  of  sand  passes  the  neck-hole  of  an  hour- 
glass  in  that  same  time.  1710  J.  CLARKE  Ko/iaults  Nat. 
Phil.  (1729)  I.  22  If  it  be  a  fat  Liquor,  it  will  go  on  in  a  long 
Thread,  whose  Parts  are  uninterrupted.  1830  Trans,  .'vat. 
Hist  Soc  Northnmo.,  etc.  I.  186  Sandstone  roofs  [in  coal 
mines]  are  subject  to  fissures  of  various  sizes  and  extent, 
called  threads  and  gullets  by  the  colliers.  1832  G.  R.  PORTER 
Porcelain  *  Gl.  248  The  name  of  threads  is  usually  given  to 
fibrous  appearances  in  the  body  of  the  glass,  which  result 
from  the  vitrification  of  clay.  1837  P.  KEITH  Bot.  Lei.  56 
The  infusions  were  absorbed  by  the  roots,  and  carried  up  to 
the  very  summit  of  the  stem,  leaving,  .traces  of  their  ascent 
in  the  form  of  longitudinal  streaks  or  threads.  1868  GLAD- 
STONE  yuv.  Mundi  xi.  (1869)  432  The  Trojan  elders,  whose 
,  i*it_. i  *k~:..  .-v,t-;il  *hr*>aH  r>f  vmr*>  Homer  coniuares 


STONE     uv.      un     x.  19  42  , 

volubility,  and  their  shrill  thread  of  voice,  Homer  compares 
to  the  chirp  of  grasshoppers.  1884  J.  H.  HOLLOW-ELL  ir 
Coufregatianalist  June  498  The  pale  Aare . .  winds  Its  white 
threid  through  the  valley.  1899  '"«<"<•  CM.  6  Apr.  2/1 
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Using  her  pleasant  thread  of  voice  agreeably.  1904  Daily 
Chron.  17  Oct.  8/1  The  amazing  thing  is  that  so  much  good 
work  should  be  done  in  such  a  mere  thread  of  space.  1907 
Outlook  16  Nov.  661/1  A  little  thread  of  unfrozen  water 
which  tinkles  feebly  over  the  rocks. 

c.  Applied  to  the  apparent  action  of  a  feeble 
pulse:  seequot.,and  cf.  THREAD-LIKE  b,THKKADY4. 

1899  AllbutCs  Syst.  Med,  VI.  49  A  mere  tightened  thread 
being  felt  under  the  finger, 

d.  A  degree  of  stickiness   reached   in   boiling 
clarified  syrup  for  confectionery  :  see  quot. 

1862  J.  THOMAS  HOVJ  to  mix  Drinks  104  There  are  nine 
essential  points,  or  degrees,  in  boiling  sugar.  They  are 
called  -Small  Thread,  Large  Thread,  Little  Pearl,  Large 
Pearl  [etc.].  Ibid,,  The  sugar  forms  a  fine  thread  which 
will  break  at  a  short  distance...  This  is  termed  the  '  Small 
Thread  *.  Ibid,^  A  somewhat  longer  string  will  be  drawn. 
This  is  termed  the  'Large  Thread'.  1883  R.  HALDANE 
IVorksfiop  Receipts  Ser.  u.  152/1. 

5.  transf.  The  spiral  ridge  winding  round  the 
shank  of  a  screw  ;  also,  each  complete  turn  of  this. 

1674  PETTY  Disc.  Dupl.  Proportion  116  The  Force  must 
be  increased  at  every  Turn  or  Thred  of  a  Screw-  Press. 
1733  TULL  Horse-Hoeing  Husb.  xxiv.  402  Taper  Screws 
made  with  Iron,  having  very  deep  Threads,  whereby  they 
hold  fast  when  screw'd  into  Wood.  1829  Nat.  Philos.  I. 
Mechanics  \\.  xi.  48  (U.  K.  S.)  Hunter's  screw,  .gives  an  in 
definitely  slow  motion,  without  requiring  a  very  exquisitely 
fine  thread.  1902  MARSHALL  Metal  Tools  63  For  pipes  and 
tubes  a  special  thread  termed  a  gas  thread  is  employed. 

II.  6.  fig.  Something  figured  as  being  spun  or 
continuously  drawn  out  like  a  thread.  a.  The 
continued  course  of  life,  represented  in  classical 
mythology  as  a  thread  which  is  spun  and  cut  off 
by  the  Fates. 

1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  8  Wil.  .  Attropos.  .My 
fatal  threed  a  sundyr  smyte.  Ibid.  43  Or  thandeth  the  threed 
untwyneOf  oure  fatal  web.  1563  Mirr.  Mag.,  Induct,  xliii, 
His  vitall  threde.  1596  SPENSER  F,  Q.  iv.  ii.  48  Sad  Clotho 
held  the  rocke,  the  whiles  the  thrid  By  griebly  Lachesis  was 
spun  with  palne,  That  cruell  Atropps  eftsoones  undid,  With 
cursed  knife  cutting  the  twist  in  twaine.  1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Relig.  Med.  i.  §  42  For  my  owne  part,  I  would  not.  .beginne 
againe  the  thred  of  my  dayes.  1696  TATE  &  BR.  Ps.  xc.  10 
So  soon  the  slender  Thread  is  cut.  1704  SWIFT  Sate.  Bks. 
p  25  Her  Son..  to  whom  the  Fates  had  assign'd  a  very 
short  Thred.  1829  SCOTT  Anne  of  G.  xvii,  Why  I  should 
spare  my  own  almost  exhausted  thread  of  life.  1846  H.  G. 
ROBINSON  Odes  of  Horace  it.  iii,  While.,  the  three  Sisters' 
sable  thread  Allows  you  still  the  power.  1907  DILLON  in 
Contenip.  Rev.  Nov.  705  So  long  as  three  such  Parcae  have 
the  threads  of  Macedonia  in  their  hands. 

b.  In  various  other  applications  :  see  quots. 

c  1586  CTESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXXXV.  ii,  Wilt  thou  of  thy 
wrathfull  rage  Draw  the  threed  from  age  to  age?  1588 
SHAKS.  L.L.L.  v.  i.  19  He  draweth  out  the  thved  of  his 
verboshie  finer  then  the  staple  of  his  argument.  1608  D. 
T[UVIL]  Ess.  Pol.  <y  Mor.  88  b,  I  will  stretch  the  thred  of  my 
stibiect  to  a  further  length.  1645  City  Alarum  19  Consider 
first  what  a  thred  of  time  the  German  wars  have  spun  out. 

1670  EACHARD  Cent.  Clergy  32  Fearing  he  should  break  the 
thread  of  your  patience,  he  concludes.    1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe 
(1840)  II.  vii.  159,  I  cut  the  thread  of  all  his  comforts,  and 
shortened  his  days.    1736  BUTLKR  Anal.  \\.  vii.  362  To  make 
up  a  continued  thread  of  history  of  the  length  of  between 
three  and  four  thousand  years,    a  1774  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat. 
(1834)  II.  664  Drawing  out  the  threads  of  argumentation, 
preventing  them  from  entangling. 

7.  A  thread  in  various  mythological  or  legendary 
tales   (esp.   that  of  Theseus  in  the  Cretan  Laby 
rinth)   is  mentioned  as  the  means  of  finding  the 
way  through  a  labyrinth  or  maze  :  hence  in  many 
figurative  applications  :  That  which  guides  through 
a  maze,  perplexity,  difficulty,  or  intricate  investiga 
tion  :  cf.  CLEW  *<M  3,  CLUE  2. 

1580  LVLY  Euphucs  (Arb.)  312  Neither  Anadnes  thrid, 
nor  Sibillas  bough,  nor  Medeas  seede',  may  remedy  thy 
griefe.  1581  T.  WATSON  Centnrie  of  Lone  Iv,  My  guiding 
thrid  by  Reason  spunne.  1589  Pasguirs  Return  A  iij, 
Hauing  gotten  this  thred  by  the  end,  I  neuer  left  winding 
til  I  came  to  the  paper  that  made  the  bottom,  c  1614  SIR 
W.  MURE  Dido  Sf  JEneas  i.  6  Path'd  wayes  I  trace,  as 
Theseus  in  his  neid,  Conducted  by  a  loyal  virgin's  threld. 

1671  STERRV  Freed.  Will(\^-]^  Ciij,  What  a  golden-thread 
of  Harmony  guides  us  through  the  nature  of  things  !     1711 
W.  KING  tr.  Nande's  Ref.  Politics  i.  n  Having  in  my  hand 
that  thread  of  knowledge,  which  might  extricate  me  thence. 

8.  That   which   connects   the   successive   points 
in  anything,  esp.  a  narrative,  train  of  thought,  or 
the  like  ;  the  sequence  of  events  or  ideas  continuing 
through  the  whole  course  of  anything;  train. 

1643  HOWKLL  For.  Trav,  (Arb.)  23  If  one  read  skippingly 
and  by  snatches,  and  not  take  the  threed  of  the  story  along, 
it  must  needs  puzzle  and  distract  the  memory.  1687  DRY- 
DEN  Hind  <y  P.  in.  278  The  matron..  then  Resumed  the 
thrid  of  her  discourse  again.  1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Conversat. 
Introd.  64  After  a  Pause,  the  grave  Companion  resumes  his 
Thread,..'  Well,  but  to  go  on  with  my  Story'.  1782  MMK. 
D'ARBLAY  Diary  Dec.,  We  laughed  so  violently,  .that  he 
could  not  recover  the  thread  of  his  harangue.  1844  THIRL- 
WALL  Greece  VIII.  Ixii.  zoi  We  resume  the  thread  of  Gre 
cian  history. 

9.  Some  continuous  or  persistent  feature  which 
runs  through  the  pattern  of  anything,  or  combines 
\\ith  other  features  to  form  a  pattern  or  texture. 

1685  MRS,  EVELYN  Let.  in  E.'s  Diary  (1827)  IV.  440  A  thred 
of  piety  accompanyed  all  her  actions.  1823  LAMB  Elia.  Ser. 
u.  Some  SOHM.  of  Sydney,  An  historical  thread  runs  through 
[Sydney's  Sonnets].  187$  JOWETT  Plato,  Introd.  Phaedrus 
(ed.  aj  II.  86  The  continuous  thread  which  appears  and 
reappears  throughout  his  rhetoric.  1892  SYMOXIJS  Michel 
Angela  (1899)  I.  vn.  vii.  343  A  pleasant  thread  runs  through 
Michel  Angelo'a  correspondence. 


1  1O.  A  (fine)  dividing  line  or  boundary  line.  To 
cut  (to)  a  thread  (between^,  to  strike  the  exact  line 
of  division,  to  '  draw  the  line  '.  Obs. 

13..  Gaiu.  ftf  Or.  Knt.  1771  |>at  prynce  of  pris  depresed 
hym  so  fnkke,  Nurned  hym  so  ne}e  ^e  bred,  ^at  nede  hyni 
bi-houed,  OJjer  lach  }>er  hir  luf,  o£ir  lodly  re-fuse.  1567 
MAPLET  Gr,  Forest  28  To  twine  vp  this  threde  of  deuision 
[the  division  of  plants  into  kinds]  vpon  some  bottome. 
c  1591  W.  DAVIES  in  Pollen  Acts  En*.  Mart,  (1891)  131  It 
was  come  to  that  now,  that  a  thread  divided  my  life  and 
death.  1598  MANWOOD  Lalves  Forest  xx.  §  u  (1615)  180 
Within  the  lists  or  bounds  of  the  Forest,  or  within  the 
threed  (as  they  call  it)  of  the  Forest.  1647  WARD  Simp. 
Cobler  (1843)  52  'l'°  cut  an  exquisite  thred  between  Kin^s 
Prerogatives,  and  Subjects  Liberties.  1650  B.  Discolli- 
titinittm  19,  I  know  no  harder  task.  .than..  to  cut  a  ju.st 
thread  between  Gods  Providence,  and  Mans  Improvidence. 
1691  R.  L'EsiRANGE  Fables  ccccxvi.  393  The  Art  of  Pleasing 
is..  the  Skill  of  Cutting  to  a  Thrid,  betwixt  Flattery  and 
111  Manners. 

11.  The  central  line  of  the  current  of  a  stream, 
esp.  as  a  boundary  line.    [Rendering  med.  L./i/ui/i 
aijuss  :  cf.  V.fil  de  feati.] 

1691  Shunt's  Law  Diet.,  Fihint  Aqiix  is  the  Thread  or 
Middle  of  the  Stream,  where  a  River  parts  Two  Lordships. 
[?  17  .  .  tr.  Coiui/tissiOH  to  ordain  ll'ays  to  Hull,  The  Jurors 
say  that  from  the  thread  of  the  Water  of  Hull  [1302  defile 
aquede  Hult\  there  is  a  certain  way  ordained  next  Alexander 
Cook's  Mill.  —  tr.  Charter  25  Hen.  VI  (1447)  All  lands 
between  the  snid  ditch  as  far  as  the  middle  thread  of  the 
water  of  Humbre  [usque  medium  fiii  tuiine  de  Huiuber\\ 
1815  J.  SMITH  PanorauiaSc.  <y  Art  II.  no  One  part  of  a  river 
is  generally  observed  to  flow  with  much  greater  velocity  than 
any  other  part,  and  is  therefore  called  the  thread  or  channel 
of  the  river,  which  is  very  rarely  in  the  middle,  or  at  any 
regular  distance  from  the  banks.  1848  WHARTON  Lam  Diet. 
255.  1886  H.  AUSTIN  Farm  Laiu  135  (Cent.  Diet.). 

12.  That  by  which   something  is  suspended,  or 
upon  which  things  hang.      To  hang  by  (on,  ttpoii) 
a  thread,  to  be  in  a  precarious  condition.     Often 
with  reference  to  the  legend  of  Damocles. 

[t-888:  see  sense  i.]  1538  STARKEV  England  \.  iv.  121 
But  thys  hangyth  only  apon  the  wyl  of  the  prynce—  a  veray 
weke  thred  in  such  a  case.  1560  DAUS  tr.  SladeLne's  Cointn. 
63  bt  There  hangeth  assuredly  a  wounderfull  daunger  oner 
you,  as  a  sworde  dependynge  ouer  your  m:ckes  by  a  twhyne 
threde.  1607  H.  RAVMONU  Ode  in  Farr  .S'.  I'.  Jas.  t  (rS48) 
360  Life,  ioy,  and  euery  pleasant  weede,  Scarce  hangeth  by 
a  slender  threede.  1804  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  19  My 
evening  prospects  now  hang  on  the  slender  thread  of  a 
single  life.  1869  J.  MARTINEAU  F.ss.  II.  94  Hair-bridges, 
suspending  you  by  a  thread  of  logic. 

13.  In  reference  to  other  functions  of  a  thread  ; 
esp.  as  a  means  of  connecting  or  holding  together. 

Sometimes  with  mixture  of  sense  6  or  7. 

1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxxvti,  She  kept  in  her  hands  the 
thread  of  many  a  political  intrigue.  1844  A.  W.  WELBV 
Poems  (1867)  58  She  was  the  golden  thread  that  bound  us 
In  one  bright  chain  together  here.  1849  ROBERTSON-  Serin. 
Ser.  I.  xv.  (1866)  260  A  thread  runs  through  all  true  acts 
stringing  them  together.  1861  TULLOCH  Ettg,  Purit.  i.  84 
So  was  snapped  the  last  feeble  thread  of  negotiation.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  123  Many  threads  join  together  in 
one  the  love  and  dialectic  of  the  Phajdrus.  1904  JESSIE 
WESTON  in  Romania  XXXIII.  334  note,  A  thread  uniting 
all  the  different  parts  of  our  legend. 

14.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  General,     (a)  Simple 
attrib.,  '  of  thread  ',  as  thread-enJ,  -mill,  -spool,  etc. 
(A)  in  sense  'made  of  linen  or  cotton  thread'  = 
THKEADEN,  as  thread  bodice,girdle,  glove,  net,  point, 
ribbon,  shoe,  stocking,  etc.  (often  hyphened).     (<r) 
Objective    and    obj.    genitive,    as    thread-maker, 
-manufacturer,  -twister,  -•winder,  etc.  ;  thread-cut 
ting,  -making,  -spinning,  -twisting,  -winding,  etc. 
sbs.  and  adjs.  ;   similative,  parasynthetic,  etc.,  as 
thread-line  ;  thread-lettered,  -shaped  adjs. 

t  1665  in  Verney  Mvw.doo;)  II.  275  A  black  "thread  bodice. 
1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.,  *  Thread-cutting  machine 
..for  cutting  threads  in  bolts,  etc.  1900  W.  H.  HUDSON 
Nat.  Dowtuand  53  Slender  dry  bents  standing  out  like  pale 
yellow  *tbread-ends,  a  1604  HANMER  Chron.  Irel.  (1633) 
80  A  Hnnen  or  'threed  Girdle.  1851  lllustr.  Catal.  Gt, 
Ejchib.  201  Fast  cotton  dyeing  for  Lisle  *thread  gloves. 
1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  /.isle-gloves,  fine  thread  gloves. 
1873  Kentledge's  Ytiff.  Gentl.  Mag.  Jan.  83/2  The  specific 
name  filigrammaria,  or  "thread-lettered.  1890  Jl'L.  P. 
BALLARD  Among  Moths  ft  Butter/I.  122  The  quickness  of 
the  parting  and  closing  of  this  narrow  'thread-line.  1695  J. 
EDWARDS  Perfect.  Script.  237  Where  had  they  thread,  when 
the  "thread-makers  trade  was  not  invented?  1878  J. 
WATSON  (title)  Art  of  Spinning  and  'Thread-Making.  1895 
ZANGWILL  Master  I.  vii,  A  'thread-net  confined  her  hair. 
1635  Voy.  F'oxe  <fr  James  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  42  He  gave  every 
one  of  them  a  'Threed  point  (=  needle].  £1645  HOWEU. 
Lett.  (1650)  II.  34  Calicoes,  "threed-ribbands,  and  such 
polldavy  ware.  1713  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5173/4  A  'Tbread- 
S.utiii  Night-Gown,  striped  red  and  white.  1760  LEE  Dot. 
(1778)  56  An  amentaceous  aggregate  Flower  has  a  Filiform, 
"Thread-shaped  Receptacle.  1660  F.  UROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's 
Trav.  184  Strings  which  they  pull  out  to  make.  .'thread 
sbooes  after  the  Spanish  manner.  1870  EMF.RSON  Soc.  tr 
Solit.  Wks.  (liohn)  III.  42  Out  of  blocks,  'thread-spoils, 
cards,  and  checkers,  he  [the  child]  will  build  his  pyramid. 
Cl6«5  in  Verney  Mem.  II.  275  Stirrup  "thredd  stockins. 
1697  tr.  Ctess  D'  Annoys  Trav.  (1706)  3  They..  presented 
me  with  Gloves,  and  Thread-Stockings,  most  delicately  knit. 
1711-11  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Sttlla  9  Jan..  I  hide  my  purse  in  my 
thread  stocking  between  the  bee's  head  and  the  wainscot. 
1715  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6384/7  Gabriel  Beale,  .  .  "Thread- 
Twister.  1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  3560  "Thread-winding 
Guide..  Thread-winding  Machine. 

b.  Special  Combs.  :  thread-animalcule,  a  vi- 
brionine  animalcule;    thread-board,  in   a  ring- 


frame,  a  board  placed  over  the  spindles  to  hold  the 
thread-guides ;  thread-carrier,  a  guide  through 
which  the  yarn  passes  in  the  knitting-machine 
(Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1877);  thread-cell,  (a)  a 
stinging  cell  in  cculenterates ;  a  nematocyst  ;  (6) 
a  spermatozoon  (Cent.  Diet.) ;  thread-counter,  a 
magnify  ing-glass  used  in  counting  the  threads  with 
in  a  given  space  in  a  texture ;  thread-cutter,  (a) 
a  small  blade  attached  to  a  sewing-machine  or  the 
like  for  severing  a  sewing-thread  ;  (b)  a  tool  or 
machine  for  cutting  screw-threads ;  thread-draw 
ing,  the  process  of  ornamenting  a  textile  fabric  by 
drawing  out  some  of  the  threads  so  as  to  form 
a  pattern  ;  cf.  DKAWX-WOHK  ;  thread-feather : 
see  quot. ;  thread-fin  =  thread-fish^  (it) ;  thread- 
finisher,  a  machine  by  which  a  smooth  glossy 
surface  is  given  to  thread  (Knight,  1877) ;  thread- 
fish,  (a)  a  polynemoid  fish ;  (b}  the  West  Indian 
cobbler- fish,  b'lepharis  crinitits ;  (c)  the  cutlass-fish 
or  silvery  hair-tail,  Trichiitrns  leptiirus ;  thread- 
flower,  (a)  a  name  for  plants  of  the  genus  Poinci- 
ana,  N.O.  Ltgltminosx,  section  Cxsalpinieae,  so 
called  from  their  long  thread-like  stamens;  (b)  a 
plant  of  the  S.  American  genus  Nematanthns, 
N.O.  Gesneracex,  of  climbing  shrubs,  bearing  crim 
son  flowers  pendent  on  long  stalks;  thread-foot, 
a  name  of  the  herb  Podosteinon  ceratophyllus,  in 
reference  to  its  finely-divided  linear  leaves  ;  thrpad- 
frame,  a  machine  in  which  linen  or  cotton  yarn 
is  doubled  and  twisted  into  thread  ;  thread-gauge, 
a  gauge  for  ascertaining  the  number  of  turns  to  the 
inch  in,  or  the  accuracy  of,  a  screw-thread  (Knight, 
1877);  thread-guide,  a  device  in  a  sewing-  or 
spinning-machine  for  directing  the  thread  (ibid.) ; 
thread-herring,  popular  name  of  (a\  Dorosoina 
cepedianuin,  also  called  the  mud-shad  or  gizzard- 
shad  (local,  U.  S.) ;  (6*)  a  clupeoid  fish.  Opistho- 
iicina  Ihrissa,  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  N.  America, 
in  which  the  last  ray  of  the  dorsal  fin  is  thread 
like  ;  thread-indicator,  a  device  for  the  accurate 
measurement  of  plant-growth,  in  which  a  thread 
attached  to  the  plant  passes  over  a  pulley  and 
actuates  a  registering  apparatus;  thread-leaved  a., 
having  narrow  filiform  leaves ;  threadinan,  a 
maker  or  seller  of  thread ;  thread-mark,  a  dis 
tinguishing  mark  consisting  of  a  highly  coloured 
thread,  incorporated  in  bank-note  paper  to  prevent 
counterfeiting  by  photography ;  thread-mill,  a 
factory  actuated  by  water  or  steam  power  in  which 
thread  is  made  ;  thread-moss,  a  moss  of  the  genus 
Bryitm  or  one  of  its  allies ;  thread-oiler,  an  oil 
vessel  through  which  the  thread  was  conducted  in 
some  sewing  machines  (Knight,  1877);  thread- 
petalled  a.,  having  filiform  petals ;  thread- 
plant,  any  plant  from  which  fibre  for  thread-making 
is  obtained  (Ogilvie,  1882);  thread  rush,  Juncus 
Jiliformis ;  thread-sister  [SISTER  7  d],  the  stool 
on  which  the  thread-lace  pillow  is  placed  ;  thread- 
tangle,  the  seaweed  Chorda  Jilum,  having  long 
cylindrical  fronds  ;  sea-laces  ;  thread-waxer  :  see 
quot. ;  thread-wire,  a  wire  thread-guide  in  a 
i  spinning-machine ;  thread-woman :  see  thread* 
I  titan  ;  thread-work,  (a)  a  fabric  consisting  of  or 
resembling  threads ;  ornamental  work  formed  of 
threads,  lace-work ;  drawn  thread  work :  see 
i  DKAWN-WOBK  ;  (*)  //.  a  thread-making  establish 
ment  ;  thread-worn  a.,  worn  to  the  thread,  thread 
bare  ;  also,  of  a  screw,  having  a  worn  thread. 
See  also  THREADBARE,  -LACE,  etc. 

1892  NASMITH  Cotton  Spinning  ix.  328  The  yarn  is  taken 
through  the  wire  eyes  fixed  in  hinged  boards  known  ai 
1  "thread  boards '.  rt<&  HUXLEY  Oceanic  Hydrozoa  82 
The  distal  division  remains  short,  and  acquires  only  small 


urtication.  1911  'Thread-counter  [see  texture-counter  s.  v. 
TEXTURE  j£.  7).  1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  "  Thread-cutter, 
a  small  blade  attached  to  a  thimble,  to  a  thread-stand,  or  to 


an  extremely  slender,  almost  invisible,  stem. 
1885  HORNADAY  2  Yrs.  ill  Jungle  xxxii.  386  All  but  three 
were  "thread  fishes,  a  strange  species  of  Polynemus .. dis 
tinguished  by  the.  .thread-like  filaments,  .attached  to  the 
pectoral  fins.  1884  MILLER  Plant-n.,  Crimson  "Thread- 
dower,  Poinciana  (Cafsalpinia)  Gilliesii.  Ibid.,  "Thread- 
foot,  PodasUmon  ccratophyllus.  1839  URK  Diet.  Arts,  etc, 
1239  The  doubling  and  twisting  of  cotton  or  linen  yarn  into 
a  compact  thread.. is  performed  by.. the  "thread-frame. 
1888  GOODE  A mer.  Fishes  409  In  the  Chesapeake  region  it 
is  known  as  the  '  Mud-Shad ',..  in  North  Carolina  as  the 
'  Hairy-back  '  or  the  '  "Thread  Herring  '.  1875  BINNETT  & 
OVER  Sachs'  Bot.  747  The  "Thread.indicator..in  which,  .a 
horizontal  needle .. moves  freely  over  a  graduated  scale  as 
:  the  end  of  the  thread  which  is  fixed  to  the  plant  rises  with 
its  growth.  1884  MILLF.R  Plant-*.,  Drosera  filiformis, 
"Thread-leaved  Sun-dew.  1663  Canterbury  Marriage 
Licences  (MS.),  Stephen  Ward  of  Maidstone,  "thredman. 
1711  t.ond.  Gaz.  No.  4932/4  Benjamin  Cutlove,  of  London, 
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Threadman.  1799  Hull  Advertiser  23  Feb.  3/2  A.. fire 
broke  out  ..  which  entirely  consumed  nine  "thread-mills. 
1907  DailyCkron.  2  Oct.  6/6  Exciting  scenes. .in  connec 
tion  with  the  Paisley  thread  mill  strike.  1864  M.  G.  CAMP 
BELL  in  Intell.  Observ.  No.  33.  155  The  *thread-mosses  are 
an  interesting  and  numerous  tribe.  1899  Daily  News 
7  Dec.  i  i/i  Spidery  kinds  [of  chrysanthemums]  include  the 
*thread-petalled  Mrs.  Carter.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower. 
PI,  V.  291  'Thread  Rush,  or  Slender  Rush,  .is  remarkable 
for  its  thread-like  stems.  1721  C.  KING  Brit.  Merck.  I. 
285  "Thred  Sisters.  1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farjn  II.  416  The 
Cliordafilum^  or  "thread-tangle.  1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meck.t 
*•  Thrfad'Waxert3i\xtv<\  of  heated  shoemaker's  wax,  through 
which  the  thread  is  conducted  in  sewing-machines  for  boots, 
shoes,  and  leather.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic 
398  When  either  of  the  threads  break,  the  *thread-wire 
through  which  it  passes  falls  down.  1753  World  No.  4.  P  5 
1  The  happiest  in  the  world,  madam ',  returned  the  thread- 
woman.  1856  R.  A.VAUGHAN  Mystics  (i%6o)  II.vin.ix.97The 
deftly-woven  Hhreadwork  of  the  tissues.  1861  LYTTON  Sir. 
Story  (1862)  II.  185  Pillows  edged  with  the  thread-work  of 
Lou  vain.  1906  Daily  Citron.  10  May  9^4  Mill  girls  em 
ployed  in  the  thread  works  joined  this  organisation.  1888 
Dublin  Rev.  July  69  The  subject,  .is  *threadworn. 

Thread  (J>red),  v.  Forms:  4-6  threde,  6 
threede,  6-7  thred,  7  threed,  7-  thread  ;  also 
6-  thrid.  Pa.  t.  and  pple,  threaded ;  also  9 
(arch.}  thrid  {pa.  pple.  thridden).  [f.  THREAD 

sb.  :  independently  in  various  senses. 

The  spelling  thrid  is  still  quite  common  in  some  of  the 
tiansf.  and  fig.  uses.] 

1.  trans.  To  pass  one  end  of  a  thread  through 
the  eye  of  (a  needle)  in  order  to  use  it  in  sewing ; 
to  furnish  (a  needle)  with  a  thread;  also,  to  treat 
(any  perforated  object)   in  the  same  way   (as  in 
quot.  1607). 

?  a  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  59  A  sylvre  nedle  forth  I 
drougne, .  .And  gan  this  nedle  threde  anon.  1530  PALSGR. 
755/2,  I  threde  a  nedell  to  sowe  with,/*:  oifile,  1570  LEVINS 
Alanip.  52/29  To  Threede,  actttn  filo  inducerc,  1607  TOP- 
SELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  307  Thread  all  the  other  rings 
with  the  loose  end  of  the  rop^e.  1676  C.  HATTON  in  //.  Corr. 
(Camden)  124  Good  for  nothing  but  to  sit  in  ladyes  chambers 
and  thred  their  needles.  1709-10  STEELE  Tatler  No.  141 
F  2  The  Girl  can  scarce  thread  a  Needle.  1840  HALIBURTOM 
Letter  Bag\.  14  He  threaded  my  needle  for  me. 

b.  transf.  To  cause  (something)  to  pass  through 
something  else,  as  a  thread  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle. 

1851  M  ANTE-ILL  Petrifact.  iii.  §  7.  341  The  graphic  simile 
..that  the  Plesiosaurus  might  be  compared  to  a  serpent 
ihreaded  through  the  shell  of  a  turtle.  1894  H.  GARDENER 
Unoffi  Patriot  27  Nature  built  these  mountains,  and 
threaded  that  little  river  over  the  stones.  1901  WATER- 
HOUSE  Conduit  Wiring  3  Size  of  Conductors  which  can  be 
threaded  through  Simplex  Conduits.  1902  Westm.  Gaz. 
28  Apr.  5/2  The  [foot-]ball  was . .  threaded  in  and  out  among 
the  Southampton  players. 

o.  fig.  To  pass  through,  make  a  hole  through, 
penetrate,  pierce. 

1670  PETTUS  Fodiwe  Reg.  2  When  the  Miners  by  these 
Shafts  or  Adits  do  strike  or  threed  a  Vein  of  any  Metal. 
1896  Pall  Mall^Mag.  May  12  Tom  out  here  will  have  leave 
to  thrid  you  with  bullets.  1899  B.  CAPES  Lady  of  Dark 
ness  xvi,  Thridding  Ned's  brain  as  they  passed  with  a 
receding  sound  like  that  made  by  pebbles  hopping  over  ice. 

2.  To  fix  (anything)  upon  a  string  or  wire  that 
passes  through  itj   esp.  to  connect  (a  number  of 
things)  by  passing  a  thread  through  each,  to  string 
together  on  or  as  on  a  thread.     AlsoyT^. 

1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple,  Sunday  v,  The  Sundaies  of 
mans  life,  Thredded  together  on  times  string.  1650  EARL 
MONM.  tr.  Senault's  Man  bee.  Guilty  Ep.  Ded.,  If  you  will 
adde  Charity  enough,  .to  pardon  the  faults  escaped  in  the 
Presse,  I  shall  thread  it  to  the  rest  of  my  Obligations. 
a  1668  DAVENANT  Song  Wks.  (1673)  321  Thy  Teares  to 
Thrid  instead  of  Pearle,  On  Bracelets  of  thy  Hair.  1705 
F.  HAUKSBEE  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIV.  2166  Amber ..  beads, 
about  the  bigness  of  small  Nutmegs,  and  Threaded.  1809 
SCOTT  Let.  14  Sept.,  The  sight  of  our  beautiful  mountains 
and  lakes.. [has]  set  me  to  threading  verses  together.  1867 
F.  FRANCIS  Angling  viL  (1880)  268  Threading  the  bait  upon 
the  hook.  1874  SPURGEON  Treas.  David  Ps.  ciii.  3  He 
selects  a  few  of  the  choicest  pearls..,  threads  them  on  the 
string  of  memory.  Mod,  The  girl  was  threading  beads  on 
a  string  of  catgut. 

b.  To  make  or  embellish  with  or  as  with  things 
strung  on  or  fastened  together  by  a  thread. 

1796  MRS.  M.  ROBINSON  Angelina  I.  230  No  blithesome 


ity  orange-tree   With  orbits  bright  of 
minstrelsy. 

3.  Jig.  To  run  or  pass  like  a  continuous  thread 
through  the  whole  length  or  course  of;  to  pervade. 

1830  Examiner  485/2  The  melody  which  threads  the  first 
duet.  1858  Eclectic  Rev.  Ser,  vi.  III.  413  The  burr  of 
which  [consonants] .  .thridding  the  open  music  of  the  vowel- 
sounds.  1871  EARLE  Philol.  Eng.  Tongue  359  One  spirit 
and  purpose  threads  the  whole,  and  gives  a  sort  of  unity. 
1905  IVestm.  Gaz,  13  Oct.  1/3  A  haunting  mystical  vision 
that  always  threaded  my  slumbers. 

b.   intr.  for  refl.  To  connect  itself  as  by  a  thread. 

^1848  R.  W.  HAMILTON  Rew.  %  Punishm.  ii.  (1853)  78 
It  has  been  seen  how  thought  can  thrid  with  thought,  and 
feeling  flow  into  feeling. 

4.  trans.  To  make  one's  way  through  (a  narrow 
place,  a  passage  presenting  difficulties  or  obstacles, 
a  forest,  a  crowd,  or  the  like) ;   to  pass  skilfully 
through  the  intricacies  or  difficulties  of.     To  thread 
out,  to  pick  out  and  follow,  to  trace  (a  path). 

1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  v.  v.  17  It  is  as  hard  to  come,  as  for 
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a  Camell  To  thred  the  posteme  of  a  Needles  eye.  1607  — 
Cor,  in.  1.  127  They  would  not  thred  the  Gates,  a  1619 
FLETCHER  Konduca  iv.  ii,  See  where  he  thrids  the  thickets. 
163^3  G.  HERBERT  Temple*  Vanitie  i,  The  fleet  Astronomer 
can  bore,  And  thred  the  spheres  with  his  quick-piercing 
Minde.  1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  xcvi.  (1779)  IV.  175  A 
captain  of  the  guards,  who.. had  threaded  every  station  in 
their  community,  1809  MALKIN  Git  Bias  i.  vi.  P  3, 1  threaded 
all  the  windings  of  this  new  labyrinth,  1832  LYTTON  Eugene 
A.  iv.  x,  Events  thicken,  and  the  maze  is  nearly  thridden. 

1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola  i,  A  labyrinth  of  narrow  streets 
.  .rarely  threaded  by  the  stranger.     1866  DOHA  GREENWELL 
Ess.  219  A  land  intersected  and  thridden  by  the  channels  of 
benevolence. 

b.  7^o  thread  one*  sway  Bourse,  etc.  in  same  sense. 

1825  COLERII>GE  Aids  Refl.  (1848)  I,  323  He. .thrids  his 
way  through  the  odorous  and  flowering  thickets  into  open 
spots  of  greenery.  1868  E.  EDWARDS  Ralegh  I.  x.  179  He 
..proceeded  to  thread  his  course  amidst  the  tortuous., 
channels.  1887  BOWEN  ,/Eneid  n.  634;  I.. through  foemen 
and  flames,  by  the  goddess's  grace  Thrid  my  way. 
C.  intr.  =  b. 

1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Lc  Blanc's  Trav.  5  The  other  [stream] 
..  threds  through  the  middle  of  the  Town.  1872  JLNKISSON 
Guide  Eng.  Lakes  (1879)  68  Bend  to  the  left,  .and  thread  in 
an  up-and-down  course  amongst  the  bare,  rugged  rocks. 
1893  STEVENSON  Catriona  xi.  119,  I. .threaded  through  the 
midst  of  it  [the  wood],  and  returned  to  the  west  selvage. 
Ibid,  xxii.  260  We  thrid  all  the  way  among  shoals. 

f  d.  trans.   To  thread  the  difference :    to  trace 
out  or  follow  the  narrow  dividing  line.  Obs.  rare. 

1627  WREN  Serm.  at  Whitehall '17  Feb.  15  The  Epidemiall 
prophanation  of  our  times,  that  will  thrid  you  a  difference 
now  betwixt  this  feare  and  perfect  worship. 

5.  intr.  To  move  in  a  thread-like  course  or  manner; 
to  flow  in  a  slender  stream  ;  to  creep,  twine,  wind. 

1611,  1626  [see  THREADING  vbl.  sb.\  a  1879  T.  ORMOND  in 
Mod,  Sc.  Poets  II.  356  Gracefully  the  ivy  green  Did  round 
the  craprods  thread. 

6.  trans.  To  weave  as  a  thread  into  the  texture 
of  something;  to  interweave. 

1853  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  III.  n.  25  These  old  'tropes' 
..used  to  be  twined  and  threaded  into  the  words  of  the 
dally  service. 

b.  passive.  To  be  penetrated,  permeated,  or 
interspersed  as  with  threads. 

i86j  DORA  GREENWELL  Poems  215  The  thrice  refined  gold 
Was  thrid  with  baser  clay.  1875  —  Liber  Human.  108  The 
elements  which,  mixed  and  threaded  with  whatever  imagin 
able  alloy,  go  to  make  up  man's  moral  nature.  1891  ZANG- 
WILL  Bachelors  Club  21  His  tawny  hair,  too,  began  to  be 
threaded  with  silver. 

f7.  To  bring  on  or  induce  gradually,  as  by  the 
gentle  drawing  of  a  thread  or  line ;  to  lead  on.  Obs. 

1709  WODROW  Corr,  (1842)  I.  48  Our  corruptions,  and  so 
our  desolation  for  a  season,  are  like  to  be  threaded  in  gradu 
ally  upon  us.  fbid.di  Provided  we  be  not  gradually  threaded 
in  to  greater  encroachments  on  the  Church's  rights  this  way. 
1716  Ibid.  II.  202  We  are  like  to  be  threaded  out  of  the 
exercise  of  our  power  as  to  fasts  and  thanksgivings  by  the 
Assembly. 

8.  To  stretch  threads  across  or  over ;    to  inter 
sperse  with  threads  so  stretched. 

1884  Chr.  Commw.  20  Mar.  536/2  The  devil's  long  lines  of 
temptation,  with  which  the  stream  of  life  is  so  thickly 
threaded.  1907  Westm.  Gaz.  25  Feb.  2/3  Heavy  spraying . . 
and  threading  [fruit-trees],  .he  has  found  to  be  a  failure. 
Mod.  I  am  obliged  to  thread  my  crocuses  and  polyanthuses 
every  spring  to  protect  them  from  destructive  birds. 

9.  To  form  a  screw-thread  on  ;  to  furnish  (a  bolt 
or  the  like)  with  a  screw-thread. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade  s.v.  Screw, Threading  is  effected 
by  a  saw  which  [etc.].  1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  2074/1 
Screw-threading  machine.  1888  HASLUCK  Model  Engin. 
Handybk.  (1900)  46  The  extreme  end  is  threaded  for  a  nut, 
as  shown  in  the  section  of  cylinder.  1893  Brit.  Jrnt. 
Photogr.  XL.  801  A  hole  is  bored  in  the  neck  and  threaded, 
and  the  valve  is  screwed . .  in. 

Threadbare  (bre-dbe^j),  <z.  Also  5  Sc.  thred 
bar,  (8  thread-bear),  5-  thread(-)bare.  [f. 
THREAD  sb.  +  BAKE  a.] 

1.  Of  a  garment,  etc. :  Having  the  nap  worn  off, 
leaving  bare  the  threads  of  the  warp  and  woof ; 
worn  to  the  thread ;  shabby ;  worn-out. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  /Y.  A.  v.  113  But  ?ifa  louscoujwlepe  Icon 
hit  not  I-leue  Heo  scholde  wandre  on  J>at  walk  hit  was  so 
bred-bare,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  260  He  was  nat  lyk  a 
Cloystrer  With  a  thredbare  cope  as  is  a  poure  scoler.  c  1470 
HENRY  Wallace  vi.  449  Thi  aid  hud,  becaus  it  is  thred 
bar.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  \.  iv.  28  Thred-bare  cote,  and 
cobled  shoes,  hee  ware.  1693  BOWLES  Juvenal  v.  193  Will 
any  Freedom  here  from  you  be  born,  Whose  Clothes  are 
thread-bare?  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  42  p  2  Dresses  and 
Clothes  that  were  thread-bare  and  decayed.  1824  W. 
IRVING  T.  Trav.  I.  196  Wit  and  coin  are  always  doubted 
with  a  thread-bare  coat 

2.  Jig.  Resembling  a  threadbare  garment ;  hence, 
poorly  furnished  or  provided  ;  meagre,  scanty,  poor, 
beggarly;  contemptible,  *  sorry*. 

4:1412  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg,  Princ,  1431  Som  person  is 
so  threde-bare  of  konnynge.  1462  MARG.  PASTON  in  P. 
Lett,  II.  83  Yelverton  is  a  good  thredbare  frend  for  yow. 
c  1518  SKELTON  Magnyf.  223  Welth  and  Wyt,  I  say,  be  so 
threde  bare  worne.  a  1550  Fane  ivaldl  luve  19  in  Dunbars 
Poems  (S.T.S.)  308  Sum  strykis  down  a  threid  bair  cheik. 
1586  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  r.  (1625)  44  With  bad  attire,  and 
thred-bare  dyet,  he  liued  with  him  a  pretty  season.  1676 
MARVELL  Mr.  Smirke  10  What  Power  they  have,  they  will 
not  wear  it  thred  bare.  1704  SWIFT  T,  Tub  Introd.  P  25  A 
conscience  thread-bare  and  ragged  with  perpetual  turning. 

1864  PUSEY  Lect.  Daniel  (1876)  438  We  should  often  have 
had  but  a  threadbare  history. 

b.  esp.  Having  lost  its  influence,  freshness,  or   '' 


THREADING. 

force  by  much  use ;  trite  from  constant  repetition ; 
commonplace,  stale,  hackneyed. 

1598  E.  GILPIN  Skial.  (1878)  26  So  long  he  hath  vsde  to 
cry,  ok  rare,  That  now  that  phrase  is  growne  thin  &  thred 
bare.  1657  J.  WATTS  Vind.  Ch.  Eng,  107  A  trite,  and 
thredbare  exception.  1746  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1870)  23  The 
trite,  threadbare  jokes  of  those  who  set  up  for  wit  without 
having  any.  1825  SCOTT  Let.  29  Apr.,  If  this  quotation  is 
rather  threadbare.  1891  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Jerusalem  i.  iv.  157 
A  strange  sermon  upon.. the  fallacy  of  the  hopes  of  men, 
which  is  a  threadbare  subject. 

3.  Of  persons :  Wearing  threadbare  clothes ; 
shabby,  seedy ;  hence,  impecunious,  hard  up ; 
down-at-heel,  out-at-elbows.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1577  R.  WRIGHTE  in  Ellis  Qrig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  III.  75  He 
shall  not  onley  be  thrid  bare  but  ragged.  1628  EARLE  Micro- 
cosm.t  Prison  (Arb.)  82  Onely  to  be  out  at  elbowes  is  in  fashion 


with  a  thread-bare  Philosopher.  1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool 
ofQual.  (1809)  IV.  136  [He]  took  the  thread-bare  Longfield 
.  .under  the  arm,  and  carried  him  away. 

4.  Comb. ^^threadbare-genteel (^.i.  shabby-genteel'). 

i849CLOUGH  Amours  de  Voyage  \.  130  Some  Threadbare- 
genteel  relations. 

Threa-dbareness.    [f.  prec.  +  -NESS.]    The 

state  or  quality  of  being  threadbare. 

1530  PALSGR.  280/2  Threde  bareness,  denreur.  ?ci6oo 
Distr.  Emperor  i.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  (1884)  III.  169  Thou 
that  hast  worne  thy  sclfe  and  a  blewe  coate  To  equall 
thrj-dd bareness.  1771  MACKENZIE  Man  Feel.  xxi.  (1886)  60 
His  look,,  spoke  of  the  sleekness  of  folly  and  the  threadbare- 
ness  of  wisdom.  1870  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  i.  (1873) 
355  A  little  thread  bareness  in  the  similes. 

So  Threadba*rity  nonce-wdtt  in  same  sense. 

1892  BESANT  Ivory  Gate  69  The  rags  and  duds  and 
threadbarity  too  often  enter  largely  into  the  picturesque. 

Threaded  (Jre'ded),  ///.  a.  [f.  THREAD  v. 
(and  sb.)  +  -ED.] 

1.  Furnished  with  a  thread  (as  a  needle) ;  strung 
on  or  as  on  a  thread  (as  beads) ;  interlaced,  twined ; 
consisting  of  or  ornamented  with  threads. 

1541  COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest.  Chintrg.  L  iij,  In  puttyng 
threded  nedles  in  to  theym  [wounds].  1758  J.S.  Le  Dran's 
Observ.  Surg.  (1771)  274,  1  supported  the  Compress  with  a 
threaded  Dossil.  1821  Sporting  Mag.  VIII.  262  She  [a 
mare]  had  large  corns  on  each  foot,  one  of  which  was  what 
is  termed  a  threaded  corn.  1821  JOANNA  BAILLIE  Wallace 
liv.  Tissue  of  threaded  gems  is  worn.  1856  BRYANT  West 
Wind  i,  And  hear  the  breezes  of  the  West  Among  the 
threaded  foliage  sigh.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  iv.  xxx, 
Standing  with  her  arms  thrust  down  and  her  fingers  threaded. 
1904  FARRER  Card.  Asia  viii.  74  A  threaded  chain  of  lakes. 

2.  Having  or  furnished  with  a  screw-thread. 
1844  Civil  Eng.  <$•  Arch.  Jrnl.  VII.  153/2  On  approaching 

the  farther  or  opposite  end  they  are  made  irregular,  com 
monly  called  '  drunken  threaded  '.  1884  C.  G.  W.  LOCK 
Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  in.  288/1  The  shank  and  threaded 
part  of  the  tap.  1898  Cycling  49  Working  upon  the  threaded 
end  of  the  axle. 

3.  [f.  THREAD  st>.]   As  the  second  element  in 
parasynthetic  combinations,  as  bare-,  gold-,  grey-t 
small-threaded. 

1616  J.  DEACON  Tobacco  Tortured  66  They  make.. well 
bred  Gentelmen,  but  bare  thredded  Yeomen.  1617  MIKSHEU 
Vpc.  Hisp.  Lat.t  Aranuelo,..^.  small  threaded  net  to  catch 
birds.  1896  Godcys  Mag.  Feb.  211/2  Long  opera  wraps,  .of 
gold-threaded  brocade. 

Threacleu  (Jwe'd'n),  a.  Now  arch,  or  dial. 
Forms :  see  THREAD  sb. ;  (also  5  therdyn).  [f. 
THREAD  sb.  +  -EN  4.]  Composed  or  made  of  thread ; 
spec,  made  of  linen  thread. 

1 1400  Land  Troy  Bk.  8351,  I  ?eue  not  a  threden  lace  Off 
thyn  euel  wil  and  thi  manace  !  1499  Croscombe  Churchiv, 


;y  coulour.    15941   

in  proofe  a  threden  poynt.  1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  i.  i,  A  thin 
thredden  cloake.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  \\\.  224/1  They 
went  always  covered  with  Threaden  Caps  or  Hoods.  1780 
WARNER  Let.  24  Aug.,  in  Jesse  Selwyn  4-  Contemp.  (1844) 
IV.  366  Of  his  ihreaden  sails  [he]  has  made  wings  to  our 
riches  wherewith  to  fly  away,  a  1825  FORBV  /  'oc.  E,  Anglia 
s. v.,  Within  our  memory  'threaden  stockings'  were  an 
article  of  Sunday  apparel  for  village  servants  and  appren 
tices.  1870  ROCK  Text.  Fabr,  Introd.  v.  127  Very  fine 
threaden  cloths,  .for  liturgical  purposes, 

Threader  (hre-da.1).  Also  5  thredere,  9 
thredder.  [f.  THREAD  v.  -f  -ER1.]  One  who  or 
that  which  threads ;  spec.  a.  a  person  employed  to 
keep  the  shuttles  threaded  in  weaving ;  b.  a  bodkin 
for  threading  tape  or  ribbon  through  interstices  in 
a  garment  or  the  like ;  see  also  quot.  1877. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  LyfManhodc  iv.  Iviii.  (1869)  204  My  mooder 
Chantee  was  cordere  and  thredere  [Fr.  fdlaciere\.  1877 
KNIGHT  Diet,  Meek,,  Threader^  a  device  for  guiding  the 
thread  into  the  eye  of  a  needle.  See  Needle.threader.  1908 


automatic  threaders  and  inquiring  into  their  adaptability. 

Threa'diness.  rare,  [f.  THREADY  + -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  thready ;  in  quot.,  stringiness. 

c  1485  tr.  Arderne's  Treat.  Fistula  82  Arsenic  &  auripig- 
ment  bene  boj>e  one, ..but  auripigment  is.. more  disesy  for 
to  grynde  for  his  )>redinez.  1864  in  WEBSTER. 

Threa'ding,  vbL  sb.  [f.  THREAD  v.  +  -ING3.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  THREAD  in  various  senses  ; 
an  instance  of  this. 


THBEADISH. 

1611  COTCR.,  Filet  dn/tnyle,&  small  drop,  or  threading  of 
oyle.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  293  \Ve  see  in  Liquors,  the 
thredding  of  them  in  Stillicides.  1852  R.  S.  SCRTEES 
Sponge's  Sp.  Tour(\%g-$)  uSThe  collar. .exhibited  all  the 
stitchings  and  threadings  incident  to  that  department  of  the 
garment.  1887  E.  GUHNEY  Tertium  Quid  II.  45  Accurate 
thridding  of  labyrinthine  things.  1889  Pall  Mall  G. 
25  Nov.  7/1  The  machine  which  does  the  threading  [of 
screws]  is  complicated  and  slow.  1908  R.  W.  CHAMBERS 
Firing  Line  xxviii,  Another  woman  awoke  to  take  up  the 
ravelled  threadings  of  her  life  again. 

fThrea'dish,  a.  Obs.  rare"1,  [f.  THREAD  j^. 
+  -ISH  1.]  Resembling  a  thread  ;  thread-like. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  u.  i.  147  The  roote  is  tender  &  of 
threddish  strings. 

Tlirea  d-lace.  Lace  made  of  linen  or  cotton 
thread  as  distinguished  from  silk  lace. 

1581  Ace.  Bk.  W.Wray\\\Antiqi(aryyiyi'X\\.  117  Agrose 
white  thred  lace,  vs.  vj  d.  1785  m  Home  Counties  Mag. 
(1902)  IV,  226  One  of  the  best  thread  lace-makersin  England. 
1821  J.  SMYTH  Pract.  of  Customs  118  No  Thread  Lace  can 
be  imported  in  a  less  quantity  than  12  yards,  unless  of  the 
value  of  £2  per  yard  or  upwards.  1861  GEO.  ELIOT  Silas  M. 
i,  Great  ladies,  clothed  in  silk  and  thread-lace. 

Threadle  (>re-d'l),  v.  dial.  Also  9  threddie, 
thriddle.  [f.  THREAD  sb.  +  -LE  3.]  =  THREAD  v. 

1746  BOWLKER  Art  Angling  (1833)  52  Threadle  this  gud 
geon.  1767  J.  BICKERSTAFFE  Low  in  City  i.  ii,  Here 
[hreadle  my  needle.  1881  Isle  of  Wight  Gloss.,  Thrt-adic, 
to  thread  ;  to  string.  1887  BOWEN  sEncid  n.  454  A  passage 
adjoined  Thriddling  the  inner  palace.  1888  Berks.  Gloss. 
s.v.,  To  '  threddie '  a  needle  is  to  pass  thread  through  the 
eye  of  it  ready  for  sewing. 

Threadless  ftre'dUs),  a.   [f.  as  prec.  +  -LESS.] 

1.  Without  a  thread ;    having   no   thread ;    un 
threaded. 

1821  Blackw.  Mag.  XII.  711  Threadless,  knotless,  endless, 
useless  mysteries,  tragedies,  and  dramas.  1866  T.  BRUCE 
Summer  Queen  14  tancy  lost  in  threadless  maze  Was 
running  to  and  fro. 

2.  Having  no  screw-thread. 

1886  Cyclist  4  Aug.  1081/1  It  [a  bicycle].. is  made  with 
Clarke's  patent  threadless  spokes. 

Threadlet  (jre'dlet).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LET.]  A 
minute  thread ;  a  slender  filament. 

1882  J.  PARKER  in  Homil.  Mag.  (N.  Y.)  May  459  By 
what  threadlets  is  he  lifted  up  ?  1887  C.  L.  MORGAN  Anim. 
tiiol.  iii.  29  A  delicate  dark  thread,  from  which  minute 
threadlets  pass  off. 

Thread-like  (J>re-dbik),<7.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LIKE.] 
Like  a  thread ;  also,  like  that  of  a  thread. 

1774  MRS.  DELANY  in  Life  fy  Corr.  Ser.  n.  (1862)  II.  47  A 
little  brassish,  copperish,  goldish  thread-like  stuff  adhering 
to  a  bit  of  slate  or  coal.  1814  SOUTHEY  Roderick  XVIL  50  The 


Scrilmcr's  Mag.  XXIX.  433/2  Ridges  over  which  the  white 
tracks  wind,  thread-like,  toward  the  hazy  rim  of  mountains. 

b.  Of  the  pulse:  =  THREADY  4. 
a.  1829  in  Good's  Study  Med.  (1829)  II.  612  Difficulty  of 
swallowing;  thread-like  pulse.  1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med. 
II.  818  The  heart'saction  becomes  extremely  feeble,  and  the 
pulse  threadlike  and  uncountable.  Ibid,  IV.  389  It  may  be 
found  that  a  pulsation  of  thread-like  smallness  will  pass  in 
spite  of  almost  any  pressure  which  the  finger  can  apply. 

t  Threa'dmeal,  adv.  Obs,  rare.  £f.  as  prec.  + 
-MEAL.]  Thread  by  thread. 

1565 COOPER  Ttu'saurns,  Filatint,.  .threade  meale:  threade 
by  threade.  Il>id.s.v.Distrah0tFilatimdistrahi)to'\x\>u\\QA 
a  sunder  threadmeale. 

Threa'd-uee  die.  Also  thread-the-needle  ; 
thread  the  (my )  needle-eye,  my  grandmother's, 
the  tailor's  needle ;  dial,  grandy  needles,  [f, 
THREAD  v.  -t-  NEEDLE.] 

1.  A  children's  game,  in  which,  all  joining  hands, 
the  player  at  one  end  of  the  string  passes  between 
the  last  two  at  the  other  end,  the  rest  following. 

1751  Advent.  G.  Edwards  140  (HalHwell)  Eight  people., 
joining  hands  like  children  at  thread-needle.  1797-1803 
S.  &HT,  LEE Canterb.T.l II. 450  Children.. playing  thread 
my  grandmother's  needle.  1825-7  HONE  Every-day  Bk.  I. 
602  The  prettiest  sight . .  was  a  game  at '  Thread  my  needle  ', 
played  by  about  a  dozen  lasses.  1856  Miss  ML-LOCK  J.  Hali 
fax  xxv,  From  top  to  bottom,  the  young  men  and  women, 
were  running  in  a  long  '  Thread-the-needle  '. 

2.  Thread  the  needle,  as  verb  phrase :  (a)  in 
dancing,  denoting  the  movement  in  which  the  lady 
passes  under  her  partner's  arm,  their  hands  being 
joined  ;  (b)  to  pass  in  and  out  in  a  winding  course ; 
(c)  in  shooting:  see  quot.  1895  2. 

1844  DICKENS  Christmas  Carol  ii,  Advance  and  retire, 
both  hands  to  your  partner,  bow  and  curtsey,  corkscrew, 
thread-the-needle,  and  back  again  to  your  place.  1895 
Daily  News  12  June  7/2  The  toiling  oarsman.. might  then 
have  to '  thread  the  needle  '  (inshore  for  the  boat,  outside  for 
the  punt,  close  astern).  1895  J*'unk*s  Standard  Diet.  s.v,. 
To  thread  the  needle  (Western  U.S.),  to  fire  a  rifle-ball 
through  an  auger-hole  barely  large  enough  to  allow  the  ball 
to  pass  without  enlarging  the  hole. 

Threa'd-pa  per.  A  strip  of  thin  soft  paper 
folded  in  creases  so  as  to  form  separate  divisions 
for  different  skeins  of  thread  ;  the  paper  so  folded 
forming  a  long  and  narrow  strip. 

1761  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  III.  xli,  What  is  become  of  my 
wife's  thread-paper?  1796  MME.  U'ARBLAY  Camilla  II.  40* 
[She]  had  lost  the  thread-paper  from  which  she  was  to  mend 
her  gown.  1880  Plain  Hints  Needlework  57  It  should  be 
cut  at  each  end  of  the  skein  and  folded  securely  into  a 
'  thread  paper '. 

b.  fig.  A  person  of  slender  or  thin  figure. 
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1824  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  i.  153  So  tall  and  so 
limp,  bent  in  the  middle — a  thread-paper,  six  feet  high  1 
1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  xxix,  If  the  common  sailors  were 
..such  little  thread-papers  as  you.  1881  HUXLEY  in  Life 
(1900)  II.  it  35,  I  was  a  thread  paper  of  a  boy  myself. 

c.  attrib.  Having  the  attributes   of  a   thread- 
paper  ;  long  and  narrow  slender,  attenuated ;  limp, 
feeble,  flimsy. 

1746-7  MRS.  DELANYinZ/>£#O>-r.(i86i)II.45o,Iexpect 
soon  to  see  the  other  extreme  of  thread-paper  heads  and  no 
hoops,  and  from  appearing  like  so  many  blown  bladders,  we 
shall  look  like  so  many  bodkins  stalking  about.  \&o$  Naval 
Chron.  X.  510  Bonaparte's  thread  paper  flotilla.  1882  P. 
FITZGERALD  Recreat.  Lit.  Man  (1883)  i£6  [Landing  from  a 
Calais  steamer]  Singers,  actresses,  ladiesof  quality,  princesses, 
queens,  all  reduced  to  the  common  thread-paper  level.  1884 
STEVENSON  New  Arab.  Nt$.  308  She  was  a  thread-paper 
creature. 

Threadworm  (Jwdwcim).  A  worm  of  thread 
like  form,  as  the  GUINEA  WORM,  HAIR-WORM,  etc. ; 
esp.  the  pin-worm,  Oxyuris  (Ascaris)  vermicularis^ 
parasitic  in  the  human  rectum,  chiefly  in  children. 

iSoaBiNGLEY/1 »///?,  £i0ff,(i8i3)  1 1 1. 400  The  Indian  thread 
worm,  or  guinea-worm, .  .enters  the  naked  feet  of  the  slaves. 
1822  34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  274  The  head  of  the 
thread-worm  is  subulate,  nodose,  and  divided  into  three 
vesicles.  1879  WRIGHT  Anim.  Life  582  The  Thread  Worm 
(Gordius  aquaticns)  is  viviparous,  and  the  young  differ  in 
form  from  the  mother.  1899  AlllmtCs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  512 
[Eczema]  may  follow  the  irritation  of  thread  worms. 

Thready  (Ire-di),  a.     [f.  THREAD  sh.  +  -Y.] 

f  1.   Full  of  or  covered  with  thread.   Ol>s. 

1594  WILLOBIE  Aviso.  37  b,  When  threedy  spindle  full  was 

grown.     1757  DYER  Fleece  m.  135  The  thready  shuttle  glides 

along  tbe  lines. 

2.  Of  thread-like  texture;  composed  of  fine  fibres; 
stringy,  fibrous. 

£1435  [implied  in  THREADINESS].  1715  lr.  Fancirollns1 
Rerwn  Mem,  L  i,  iv,  12  Its  threaddy  Substance  may  be 
weav'd  into  a  Web.  1750  tr.  Leonardus"  Mirr,  Stones  71 
Amianton  is  a  stone  of  a  lucid  colour,  and  thready,  like 
feathered  alum.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XII.  371/2  The 
bark  [of  the  mulberry  tree],  .is  rough,  thick,  thready,  and  fit 
for  being  made  into  ropes.  1809  tr.  Landt's  Descr.  Ferae 
fsl,  (1810)  141  Compact,  thready,  or  radiant  zeolite.  1826 
CARLYLE  Early  Lett.  (1886)  II.  350  Abundance  of  grand 
thready  peats. 

b.   Of  liquid  :   Forming  strings;  viscid,  ropy. 

1733  Ordinary  of  Newgate  No.  i  Advt.,  Urine,  .foul, 
slimy,  thready.  1846  G.  E.  DAY  tr. Simons  Anim.  Client. 
II.  182  The  mucus  will  become  very  tough,  and  almost 
thready.  1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  IV,  435  [The  fluid  of  a 
pyonephrosis]  is  more  or  less  thready  and  glairy. 

C.  Of  a  plant:  Bearing  thread-like  fibres  or  parts; 
filamentous,  hairy.  rare~*. 

1804  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Conversations^  etc.  II.  Notes  204 
Thready  Yucca,  an  Aloe,  I  believe. 

d.  Having  thread-like  markings;  veined. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  (1634)  I.  493  loyners  doe  chuse  the 
mistresse  threadi'e  gram  that  is  most  streight. 

e.  Threadbare  ;  showing  the  threads. 

1910  Nation  15  Jan.  639/2  The  envelope  fluttered  to  the 
thready  carpet. 

3.  Of  the  nature  of,  consisting  of,  or  resembling 
a  thread  or  a  mass  of  loose  threads ;  thread-like, 
hair-like;  of  a  root:   fibrous. 

1597  GERARDE /fcr&*/ 1.  it  §4.  3  The  roote  isthreddie.  1611 
T.  GRANGER  Comm.  Ecclcs.  xii.  6.  325  The  small  and  threddie 
rootes  of  a  tree.  1671  MARTEN  I'oy.  Spitsbergen  in  Ace. 
Sev,  Late  l''oy,  11.  (1694)  92  Her  Feathers  are  thready  or 
hairy.  1698  J.  PETIVER  in  Phil,  Trans.  XX  405  Its  Style 
Is  thready,  and  about  an  Inch  long.  1733  \V.  ELLIS  Chiltern 
ff  Vale  Farm.  231  Here  it  will  twist  and  fasten  its  thready 
Kntanglements  to  them  almost  from  top  to  bottom.  1879 
G.  MACDONALD  Sir  Gibbie  i,  Her  black  hair.. would  have 
revealed  a  thready  glitter  of  grey.  i88a  —  Castle  Warlock 
xxviii,  Many  a  thready  weed. 

4.  Ofthe.pulse:  see  quot.  1899. 

1753  N.  TORRIANO  Gangr.  Sore  Throat  IOQ  A  frequent, 
and  very  thready  Pulse.  1764  Phil.  Trans.  LIV.  239  His 
pulse  was  too  quick.. and  withall  low  and  thready.  1860  i 
FLOR.  NIGHTINGALE  Nursingfo  The  pulse  becomes  quick, 
perhaps  130,  and  so  thready,  it  Is  not  like  a  pulse  at  all,  but 
like  a  string  vibrating  just  underneath  the  skin.  1897  All- 
frutfs  Syst.  Med.  III.  621  The  pulse  becomes  small,  sharp, 
wiry  or  thready.  1899  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.>  Thready  pulst^ 
a  small,  scarcely  perceptible  pulse  found  in  the  terminal 
stages  of  fatal  diseases. 

5.  Of  the  voice,  etc. :  Dry  and  thin ;  wanting  in 
fullness.     (Cf.  THREAD  sb.  4b.) 

1860  All  Year  Round  No.  41.  344  Incapable  of  knowing 
how  exceedingly  high  he  is  pitching  his  thready  old  voice. 
1874  LISLE  CAKR  Jud.  Givynne  I.  in.  92  Sickly  pianos  and 
thready  harps.  1902  Miss  BROUGHTON  Laninia  (ed.  Tauchn.) 
335  A  fuller  sound  in  the  thready  voice. 

Threap  (J>"P)»  **•  Now  St.  and  north,  dial. 
Forms:  3-4  prep, 4-5  J)repe,  threp,  4-6  threpe, 
6  threip,  threype,  7  threape,  8-9  threep,  8- 
threap.  [f.  THBEAP  z>.] 

L  The  action  of  threaping ;  contradiction,  con 
tention,  argument,  discussion;  controversy, dispute; 
strife,  quarrel,  contest. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13310  (Cott.)  Wit-vten  threp  \G3tt.  ani 
threpe]  or  strijf.  Ibid.  27609  O  pride  bicums  throues  o 
thrett,  Hething,  threp  [r«.  r.  prepe],  and  athes  grett.  13.. 
E.E.  Allit.  P.  B.  350  Enter  in>enne..&  haf  pi  wyf  with 
pe,  \>y  pre  sunez  witnK>uten  prep  &  her  pre  wyuez.  c  1400 
Destr,  Troy  5246  pai  hade  no  strenght  to  withstonde  pe 
striff  ofpe  pepull,  pat  were  pro  men  in  threpe.  1^26  Pol, 
Poems  xiv.  78  Stryf  wip  conions,  threp,  and  thro,  I'o  brynge 
pat  in  amendcment.  1535  STBWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  I. 
37  We  sail  mak  threip  }it  or  we  ar  wuirthrawin.  1794  flar'st 


THREAP. 

Rig\x\t  They  stop  at  last,  but  still  look  laith  The  threap 
to  yield.  1866  CARLYLE  Let.  Apr.  in  Froude  Life  in  L. 
(1884)  II.  xxviii.  308,  I  had  privately  a  kind  of  threap  that 
the  brandy  should  be  yours.  1886  S.  lr*.  Line.  Gloss,  s.v., 
We  had  a  bit  of  a  threap  about  it. 

2.  An  act  of  threaping ;  a  contradictive  or  per 
tinacious  assertion  ;  a  hostile  charge  or  accusation. 

1538  CROMWELL  in  Merriman  Life  $  Lett.  (1902)  II.  12^ 

To  desire  to  conquer  me  by  shrowde  wordes,  to  vanquishe 

me  by  sharpe  threpes   of  scripture,     a  1699  J.   PHASER  in 

WodrmvSoc.  Sel.  Biog.  (1847)  II,  214  Let  us.  .hear  patiently 

all  assertions  and  threaps.     1741  R.  FORRES  Ajax  viii,  At 

threeps  I  am  na*  sae  perquire,  Nor  auld-farren  as  he.    1768 

;    Ross  Helcnore  in.   in,  I    nae   mair  sail   say  this   threap 

I    about, . .  That  on  my  side  the  bargain  did  na  fa'.     1864  CAK- 

I    LYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xv.  xv.  (1872)  VI.  119  He  had  taken  a  thrc-;ij) 

that  he  would  have  it  finished.    1897  SNAITH  Fiercelieart  vi. 

67  The  threep  was  fause,  an  he.. got  a  thrawn  thrapple  for 

a  deed  he  didna  dae. 

b.  Phr.   To  keep  (to]  ones  threap. 

1756  MRS.  CALDF.RWOOD  Jrnl.  (1884)  318  Encouraging  her 
to  keep  to  her  threap.  1818  SCOTT  J>r.  Lamm,  xxvii, 
Lady  Ashton . .  will,  as  Scotchmen  say,  keep  her  threep. 

f3.  Reproof, rebuke.  (Cf. THREAP z/.  i.)  Obs.rare. 

1636  JAMES  Her  Lane.  276,  I  leaue  thy  heape  Of  bloodie 
crimes  to  God's  revendge  and  threape. 

4.  Comb,  threap -ground,  threap-land(s,  land 
of  disputed  ownership,  debatable  land  j  spec,  applied 
to  the  Debatable  Lands  of  the  Horder. 

1259  Registr.  Aberdon.  (Maitl.)  I.  26  Super  quadam  terra 
que  dicebatur  threpland  inter  terrain  de  Bondyngtcn . .  el 
terram  de  Newton.  1449  in  Rymer  Fivdcra  XL  245/1 
As  touching  the  Landez  callid  Bauble  Landez  or  Tl,  t-pi: 
Landez  in  the  West  Marchez.  1568  in  H.  Campbell  L<X>C. 
Lett.  Alary  Q.  Scats  App.  (1824)  15  The  contraversy  yerely 
arising  by  occasion  of  certein  grounds  upon  the  frontiers  in 
the  east  marches,  commonly  called  the  threap-land,  or  de 
batable.  1825  K.  MACKENZIE  Hist.  Xorthnntbld.  II.  757 
A  long  tract  of  land .  .which  was  formerly  Debateabk*  Lam  I, 
or  Threap  Ground;  but  which,  in  1552,  was  divided  by 
agreement  between  the  proper  officers  of  both  nations.  1858 
IJKNHAM  Folk-Lore  55  (K.D.D.)  Part  of  \Vooler  Common  is 
still  undivided,  owing  to  disputes  respecting  it.  It  is  called 
Threap-ground.  1894  HKSLOP  Northutnbld.  Gloss.,  TJtrca/>~ 
lands,  Thr tap-ground t..  land  the  ownership  of  whkh  is 
disputed. 

Threap  (J>rfp),  v.  Now  St.  and  north,  dial. 
Forms  :  i  Ureapian,  3  breape,  (Orm.)  preeperm, 
3~5  J>repe,  3-7  threpe,  4-6  threppe,  (4-5  pa.  t. 
prappit,  preppit),  5-6  threip,  6  thraip,  6-7 
threape,  6-9  threep,  6-  threap.  [OE./^a/w« 
to  rebuke,  reprehend  :  of  uncertain  history.] 

1.  trans.  To  rebuke,  reprove,  chide,  scold,  blame. 
c897  K.  /ELFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxi.  165  Donne  he  to 

suiSe  &  to  Sear]  lice  Sreapian  wile  hi.s  hieremenn.  a  1300 
E.  E.  Psalter  xc\\\C\].  10  pat  vnd  re  takes  genge,  noght  threpe 
mon,  pat  leres  man  wisedome  to  kunV  1582  STANYHURST 
sEneis  iv.  (Arb.)  106  Let  not  mee  falslye  be  threpped.  1682 
SHADWELL  Lane.  Witches  v.  71  Who  threped  and  threpcd, 
and  aw  to  becaw'd  me.  1787  GROSE  Provinc.  Gloss.,  Threap, 
or  Threaten,  to  blame,  rebuke,  reprove,  or  chide.  1877  Ar.  // '. 
Line.  Gloss,  s.v.,  I  wen't  be  threp  by  a  bairn  like  thoxx 
1879  CLOUGH  B.  Bresskittle  14  (E.D.D.)  Th'  cwd  lass.. 
threap'd  me  foinly. 

t  b.   To  threap  (a  person)   with  kindness  =  to 
threap  kindness  upon  :  see  4  b.   Obs. 

1567  JEWEL  Let.  to  Harding  in  Dtf.  Apol.  Rrrj  b,  Yee 
threape  her  Maiestie  fondely  with  kindenesse. 

2.  intrt  To  contend  in  words  ;  to  inveigh  against ; 
to  argue,  dispute ;  to  quarrel,  bicker,  disagree  ;   to 
wrangle  about  terms,  haggle. 

c  1200  ORMIN  5744  Ace  himm  birrf>  braepenn  a}}  wibb 
skill  Onn^eness  alle  sinness.  1303  R.  HRUNNE  Handl. 
Synng  4352  Whan  }e  a^ens  J>e  prechur  ^>repe.  Ibid.  6065 
A^ens  mokerers  wyl  y  ^repe.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2152  Than 
.  .priam . .  ponket  hom  broly,  brappit  nolengur.  Ibid.  12235 
He  broly  with  Kong  wil  ^reppit  agayn.  c  1475  Rauf 
Coihcar  79  Thank  me  not  ouir  airlie,  for  dreid  that  we 
threip.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  III.  454  The  erle 
of  Craufura  that  same  tyme  and  he,. .  I'egouth  to  threip 
quha  than  that  war  best  penis.  13. .  Ballad,  Take  thy  old 
cloak  about  thee  67  It's  not  for  a  man  with  a  woman  to 
threape  Unless  he  first  gave  oer  the  plea.  1755  JOHNSON, 
To  '1  hreap,  a  country  word  denoting  to  argue  much  or 
contend.  1847  C.  BRONTE  y.  Eyre  xxix,  They  were  so 
agreeable  with  each  oihcr — never  fell  out  nor  'threaped  '. 
1871  [see  THREAPING  vbl.  so.].  1873  LVTTON  Parisians  ix. 
iii,  Threep  and  argue  as  w*  may. 

fb.  intr.  To  fight,  struggle,  strive,  contend.  Obs. 

13..  Gaw.  $  Gr.  Knt.  504  Bot  t?enne  J>e  weder  of  be  worlde 
wyth  wynter  hit  ^repez.  ?«  1400  Morte  Arth.  930  Of  the 
nyghtgale  note/  the  noisez  was  swette,  They  threpide  wyth 
the  throhtilles,  thre  hundreth  at  ones  !  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
2003  pre  dayes  ^roly  ha»  braPpif  wij*i  stormys.  Ibid,  10008 
Mony  thoghtes  full  bro  brappit  in  his  hert.  Ibid.  12134  'n 
fironge  and  in  braldom  prepe  with  be  werld. 

3.  trans,  (usu.  with  obj.  d.}  To  persist  in  assert 
ing  (something  contradicted  or  doubted);  to  affirm 
positively  or  pertinaciously ;  to  maintain  obstinately 
or  aggressively. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Yeotn.  Prol.  4-  /\  273  Sol  gold  is  and 
Luna  siluer  we  threpe.  c  1475  Rauf  Cotlyar  199  Thay 
threip  that  I  thring  doun  of  the  fattest.  1509  FISUKR  Wks, 
(1876)  299  Some  other  threpe  that  he  hathe  forgoten  theym. 
1656  B  LOU  NT  Glossogr.,  7*An^^..toaflbHM  positively,  or  to 
face  one  down  with  confidence;  still  used  in  the  North. 
17*8  RAMSAY  Caweleon  26, 1  say  he's  blue  ;  He  threaps,  he's 
green :  now  what  say  you  ?  a  1774  FKHGI'SSON  Drink  Eel. 
Poems  (1845)  53  Will  ye  your  breedin'  ihreep  ye  mongrel 
loun?  1816  SCOTT  Antitf.  xxiv,  He  threeps  the  castle  and 
lands  are  his  ain  as  his  mother's  eldest  son.  1887  P.  M'NFILL 
S/tKi'farie  50  A  group  o*  miners .  .threepit  doon  my  throat 
that  the  grave,  .was  only  abgut  four  feet  deep. 


THREAPEN. 

b.  To  threap  (a  person)  out  of:  to  move  or  do 
(him)  out  of  (something)  by  persistent  assertion. 

1677  GILPIN  Demand.  (1867)  168  Thus  are  men  threaped 
out  of  their  own  persuasions.  1885  J.  HARTLEY  Clock  Aim. 
40  (Yorks.)  (E.D.D.)  Shoo  tried  to  threap  me  aght  on  it. 

c.  with  inf.  To   insist  on  or  persist  in  doing 
something.  rare~l. 

1827  SCOTT  Sure.  Dau.  i,  She  threeps  to  keep  on  a  black 
fause-face,  and  skirls  if  we  offer  to  take  it  away. 

4.  To  threap  (something)  upon  (a  person)  :  •)•  a. 
To  impose  (an  assertion)  upon  ;  to  lead  or  try  to 
lead  one  to  believe  by  persistent  assertion.  Obs. 

c  1440  Alphabet  of  Talcs  482  When  his  servandis  wolde 
eatt  any  gude  meate,  bai  wolde  threpe  vppon  hym  at  he 
was  seke,  1530  PALSGR.  755/2,  I  threpe  a  mater  upon  one, 
I  beare  one  in  hande  that  he  hath  doone  or  saide  a  thing 
a  mysse..  -This  terme  is.  .farre  northreu.  He  wolde  threpe 
upon  me  that  I  have  his  penne.  1608  HIERON  2nd  Pt.  Def. 
Ministers1  Reas.  Refusal  Subscription  72  Slaundring  the 
Ministers  and  threaping  one  and  the  same . . slaunder  vpon 
them. 

t  b.  To  impute,  attribute,  ascribe  (something) 
to  a  person.  To  threap  kindness  or  love  upon  (also 
of} :  to  attribute  kindness,  etc.  to ;  to  give  (one) 
credit  for  love  or  goodwill,  to  urge  to  the  exercise 
of  kindness.  (See  also  i  b.)  Obs. 

'559  BEHCHER  Nobylytye  Wymen  (1904)  104  Tndede..you 
threape  kindenes  vppon  me,  and  surely..!  can  well  a  way 
w'h  ycJ  prayse.  1579  W.  WILKINSON  Confut.  Familye  of 
Lone  65  It  is  but  a  vayne  kyndnes,  which  Theophilus  in 
this  place  threapeth  on  God.  1589  R.  BRUCE  Serin.  (184-5) 
129  Thou  suld  threep  kindness  of  him.  1596  NASHE  Saffron 
ll'alden  152  The  baudie  rymes  he  threapes  vpon  me.  a.  1603 
T.  CARTWRICHT  Confut.  Rhem.  N.T.  (1618)  231  You  do  but 
threap  kindnesse  of  the  Hereticks,  as  you  call  them ;  for 
they  acknowledge  no  such  miracles  to  be  done  by  your 
reliques.  1648  I.  BEAUMONT  Psyclie  v.  ccxxvii,  Behold  how 
gross  a  Ly  of  Ugliness  They  on  my  face  have  threaped. 
1660  DICKSON  Writings  (1845)  I.  42  If  any  wilt  threap  love 
upon  God,  they  shall  not  be  disappointed.  1730  T. 
BOSTON  Serin.  Song  of  Sol.  ii.  if  Wks.  1855  V.  552  It  will 
make  men  very  peremptory  for  Christ,  that  they  will  not 
take  a  refusal,  to  threap  kindness  on  him  and  special 
interest  in  him, 

c.  To  thrust,  obtrude,  press  (something)  upon 
a  person  ;  to  urge  upon  him  acceptance  of  or 
acquiescence  in. 

1571  GOI.DING  Calvin  on  Ps.  xviii.  3  If  Sathan  threpe  any 
feare  uppon  us,  it  may  be  kept  farre  of  from  enterance. 
1690  C.  NESSE  O.  fy  N.  Test.  I.  68  Araunah  had  a  princely 
spirit.. but  generous  David  threaps  upon  him  fifty  shekels. 
1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xv,  Monkbarns  had  threepit  on  them 
to  gang  in  till  't  to  see  the  wark  o'  the  monks  lang  syne. 
1869  '  OUIDA  '  Puck  xlii,  Look'ee  here  !  These  arena  goods 
to  threap. 

5.  To  threap  down :  to  put  down  or  silence  by 
vehement  or  pertinacious  assertion ;  also,  with 
double  object  (sb.  and  clause),  to  threap  (a  person) 
down  (that .  .  .) :  to  try  to  force  a  statement  upon 
(a  person)  by  strength  of  assertion  or  insistent 
reiteration. 

'599.  NASHE  Lenten '.Strife  (1871)  51  Bolingbroke,.  .at  his 
removing.,  into  banishment,  as  Father  Froissart  threaps 
down,  was  accompanied  with  forty-thousand  men,  women, 
and  children  weeping.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  <v  Seh.  83 
You  may  as  well  threap  one  down,  that  a  ghost  is  heavier 
or  lighter,  colder  or  hotter,.,  whiter  or  blacker  than  a  body. 
1841  R.  W.  HAMILTON  Nugae  Lit.  340  A  man  will  say  of  a 
clamorous  talker,  he  did  not  convince  me,  but  he  threaped 
me  down.  1877  LEIGH  Cheshire  Gloss,  s.  v.,  He  thraped 
me  down  it  were  noine,  but  I  knowed  it  were  a  dozen. 

Hence  Threa'ping  vbl.  sb.  and///.«. ;  Threa'per, 
one  who  '  threaps '  or  persistently  asserts. 

£897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xxi.  167  jif  him  mon 
to  unjemetlice  mid  Saere  oreapunga  oferfyl;;<S.  13..  E.  E. 
Allit.  P.  B.  183  For  beft,  &  for  brepyng,  vnbonk  may  mon 
haue.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  10847  A  thowsaund  full  pro, 
brepand  in  wer.  1:1440  York  Myst.  xl.  105  Thei  thraste 
hym  full  thraty,  ban  was  ber  no  threpyng.  c  1460  Ttrwne- 
ley  Myst.  xxviii.  19  Do  way  youre  threpyng  !  are  ye  wode? 
'785  [W.  HUTTON)  Bran  Neiv  Wark  38  Naa  brawling  or 
threaping  is  heard.  1871  W.  ALEXANDER  Johnny  Giob  i, 
Johnny  offered  '  sax  poun'.. after  much  ' threepin '  as  his 
ultimatum.  1871  P.  H.  WADDELL  Ps.  xxxv.  n  Thar  raise 
amang  them  threepers  o'  ill.  1899  Leeds  Merc.,  Suppl.  18 
Feb.  (E.D.D.),  Ah  niver  knew  sich  a  threaper  as  thee. 

Thr ea-pen,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [app.  f.  THREAP  v. 
+  -EN  5  ;  but,  in  sense  i,  perh.  for  threaten.] 

fl.  To  threaten  (trans,  and  intr.}.  06s. 

1340  Ayenb.  84  Na^t  ne  habbeb  more  of  my^te  aye  uirtues 
kueade  mysfalles  and  zor;es  ne  al  bet  fortune  may  breapny 
and  do :  more  banne  ber  byep  dropen  of  rayn  me  be  ze. 
Ibid.  07.  Ibid.  162  Hardyesse  uor  to  polie  alle  be  kuead- 
nesse  pet  be  wordle  maybreapni.  1559  BERCHER  Nobylytye 
Wymen  (1904)  128  Yf  they  be  threpned  [It.  sc  sono  mi- 
nacciate}  they  langwyshe,  yf  they  be  cheryshed  they  be 
prowde. 

2.  To  blame,  rebuke,  chide,  reprove  :   =  prec.  i . 

a  1667  SKINNER  Etymologicon  (1671),  To  Threap  or  Threap- 
en,  vox  agro  Line.  usitatissima,  ab  AS.  Dreapiaii,  Redar- 
guere,  vet  Drafian,  Urgere-  1691  RAY  N.  C.  Words,  Threap, 
Threaten,  to  blame,  rebuke,  reprove,  chide.  1904  Eng.  Dial, 
Diet.  (E.  Yorks.),  Threapen,  to  reprove,  rebuke,  chide. 

Hence  Threatening  vbl.  s/>. 

1340  Ayenb.  65,  vij.  obre  bo}es.  Huer.of  beuerste  isstrif,  be 
ober  chidinge,  fie  bridde  missigginge,  be  uerbe  godelinge,  f>e 
uifte  atwytinge,  be  zixte  preapninge,  be  zeuende  vnonynge 
arere.  Ibid.  66  Efterward  zuo  comeb  be  breapnynges  and 
beeinneb  be  medles  and  be  werres. 

Threat  (bret),  sb.  Forms:  1-3  preat,  (i 
•5reot(t,  fireatt),  2  preatt,  3  prat,  3-4  prat,  4 
pret,  thrett,  4-5  pret(e,  thret(e,  6  thrette,  6- 
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I  threat.  [OE.^nW  masc.  (With  sense  2  cf.  ON. 
pratit  fern,  struggle,  labour,  trouble)  :-OTeut. 
*prautoz,  -a,  from  ablaut-series  *J>reul-,  praut-, 
prtit-  (cf.  OE.  preotan  to  trouble,  weary,  Goth. 
us-priutan  to  trouble,  threaten,  OHG.  ir-driotpn, 
MHG.  ver-driozfn,  Ger.  ver-drieszen,  Dn.  ver- 
drieten  to  trouble,  vex;  cf.  L.  trudere  to  press, 
thrust).  Sense  I  has  the  same  form  as  2  in  OE. 
and  early  ME.,  and  is  commonly  considered  the 
same  word;  it  appears  to  go  back,  like  'throng' 
and  'press  (of  people)',  to  the  radical  sense  'to 
press '.] 

I.  f 1.  A  throng,  press,   crowd,   multitude  of 
people ;  a  troop,  band,  body  of  men.  Obs. 

Beowulf  2406  Se  waes  on  3am  cSreate  breotteocSa  secg. 
nSooCvNEWULF  Klcneyq  Hio.  .prungon.  .on  breate.  £950 
Lindisf,  Gosp.  Mark  iii.  32  ^esaett  ymb  hine  oreat  [£075 
Ruslnv.  G.  oe  3reatt,  L.  turba}.  Ibid.  viii.  2  Ic  milsa  ofer 
oreat  \R.  oreott].  £1205  LAY.  9791  Riden  ut  to-some.,  britti 
busend  be  braet  wes  ba  mare.  Ibid.  26294  Hit  is  feole  jere 
pat  heore  brattes  [c  1275  bretes]  comen  here. 

II.  t  2.  Painful  pressure,  oppression,  compul 
sion;  vexation,  torment;  affliction,  distress,  misery ; 
clanger,  peril.  Obs. 

«8oo  CYNEWULF  Juliana  465  Is  beos  brag  ful  strong, 
preat  ormaete  ;  ic  sceal  binga  jehwylc  bolian.  971  BUM. 
Hom.  119  Hieseobban  ealle  worlde  wean  &  ealle  breatas 
oforho^odan.  trizoo  Trin.  Coll.  Hom.  61  Liste3  nu  wich 
breat  dauid  setted  uppen  us  bute  [we]  lesten  ure  bihese. 
13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  55  penne  brat  moste  I  bole,  c  1330 
R.  BRUNNE  Citron.  Prol.  d8io)p.xcviii,  With  mykellewo,  In 
sclaundire,  in  threte  &  in  thro.  13..  Minor  Poems  fr. 
yernon  MS.  xliv.  36  And  bretes— bo  beob  vuele  bre,  ffurst 
and  hunger  and  besternesse.  c  1430  LOVELICK  Grail  xiii. 
606  They  wenden  ban  put  him  to  gret  thret. 

3.  A  denunciation  to  a  person  of  ill  to  befall  him  ; 
esp.  a  declaration  of  hostile  determination  or  of 
loss,  pain,  punishment,  or  damage  to  be  inflicted  in 
retribution  for  or  conditionally  upon  some  course ; 
a  menace.  Also  fig.  an  indication  of  impending 
evil. 

The  radical  sense  appears  to  be  '  pressure  applied  to  the 
wHl  by  declaration  of  the  harm  that  will  follow  non-com 
pliance'.  It  is  thus  indirect  compulsion. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  quots-ciooo  belong  here  or  to  sense  2. 

riooo  /ELFRIC  Saints'  Lives  xxv.  220  Ac  mathathias  nolde 
. .  godes  a;  forgaesan  for  his  [the  king's]  gramlican  create. 
Ibid,  xxviii.  105  £>a  habenan  . .  heton  hine  secgan  mid 
swy51icum  breate  hweber  he  cristen  waere.  cxaoo  Vices  % 
Virt.  87  Ooerhwile  cumeo  maniac  bohtes  of  godes  breattof 
helle  pines.  4x1250  Owl  $  Night.  58  Ne  recche  ich  nouht 


Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  14  b,  Wherby  he  myght  scape  the 
menasses  and  threttes  of  god.  1601  SHAKS.  Jnl.  C.  iv.  iii. 
66  There  is  no  terror  Cassius  in  your  threats.  1750  GRAY 
Elegy  62  The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise.  1874 
GREEN  Short  Hist.  vii.  §  i.  348  He  met  the  hostility  of  the 
nobles  with  a  threat  which  marked  his  power.  1884 
Manch.  Exam.  19  Feb.  5/4  Clouds  full  of  the  threat  of  rain. 
Threat  (bret\  v.  arch,  and  dial.  Forms:  see 
below.  [OE.  firtatian  weak  vb.,  pa.  t.  prtatode, 
{.  prtat,  THREAT  sb.  :— OTeut.  type  *frautSjan.'\ 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

1.  Pres.stem.  a.  i  preatian,  3 -en, -in,  pretie(n, 
preeten,  preat,  3-5  prete,  5  preete,  5-6  threte, 
6  threete,  6-7  threate,  6-  threat. 

cSaS  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxvii.  §  i  pa . . breatiaS  eal 
moncynn  mid  hiora  brymme.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  623  Me 
ham  walde  breatin  &  leaden  unlaheliche.  a  1225  Juliana 
13  Nulle  ich  be  her  onont  breate  se  bu  breate  buhe  ne 
beien.  a  1250  Oit'l  fy  Night.  1609  Me  myd  stone  &  lugge 
breteb,  1483  Cath.  A  ngl.  385/2  To  Threte,  minari.  1530 
PALSGR.  755/2, 1  threete,  or  I  thretten  one  to  do  hym  harme, 
}e  tuenasse.  1600  Threat  [see  B.  5]. 

/3.  4-6  thret,  thrette,  4-7  thrett. 

13..  Cursor  M.  18247  Nu  bai  thrett  [r/.  r.  thretj  vs  sare. 
Ibid.  19181  par.for  sal  we  thret  bam  herd,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints  xlii.  (Agatha)  147  Gyf  be  fyre  b"  threttis  me.  1523 
LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  clx.  194  Whan  ye  be  at  Parys.  .ye 
do  thret  thenglysshmen.  a  1533  — Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel. 
(1546)  Ggiij  b,  She.  .thretteth  them  that  be  absent. 
7.  3  prattien,  -en. 

c  1205  LAY.  20341  Swi3e  heo  gunnen  prattien  [c  1275 
bretie]  Arour  bene  king.  Ibid.  18738  prattest  [see  B.  43]. 

2.  Past  tense,  a.   i  th-,  preatade,  -ode,  2  -ede, 
3  preated,  prseted,  pret-,  preett-,   prettede,  4 
preted,  5-6  thretid,  6-  throated. 

C72S-C  looo  [see  B.  i].  c  1160  [see  B.  2].  c  1205  LAY.  504 
pe  king  braeted  [c  1275  bretede]  Brutun.  Ibid.  27131  Summe 
prastteden  [^1275  brettede]  heore  ueond.  c  1250  Drealed 
[see  B.  3].  13. .  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  liv.  33 
Harde  pei  preted  me  in  her  bou?t.  1:1440  Thretid  [see 
B.  3).  21529  SKELTON  Wofully  Araid  13  The  lewis  me 
thretid.  1673  WOOD  Life  14  JulyCO.H.S.)  II.  266, 1  threated 
to  geld  the  translator. 

/3.  3-4  prette,  4  pret,  4-5  thrett,  4-6  thret, 
thrette,  5  threte,  (thred). 

c  1250  Drette,  ^1300  prette  [see  B.  5].  13..  Cursor  M. 
19603  Saulus  . .  thrett  [v.  rr.  prette,  bret]  All  be  cristen. 
c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (i8ro)  44  pe  corsaynt  &  be  kirke 
he  thrette  for  to  brennyng.  <  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  10493 
He  chased  the  Troiens  &  thret.  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales 
81  And  ban  he  thred  hur.  c  1440  Generydes  500  She  threte 
hym  sore.  1523  LD.  BERNRRS  Froiss.  I.  ccclxxxiii.  645  They 
thret  them  of  London. 

7.  2-4  pratte,  4  prat,  5  thrat(t,  5-6  thratte, 
6  thrate. 


THREAT. 

CI200  ORMIN  15514  He  bratte  slirne  windosae&  ittwarrb 
stille  &  hbe.  13-.  £•  £•  Allit.  P.  B.  937  pe  aungelez 
hasted  J>ise  oper  &  a?ly  hem  bratten.  13  Caw  *  Gr 
Knt.  1980  Fele  pryimnde  bonnkkez  he  brat  horn  to  haue'. 
c  1400  Laud  Troy  Bk.  6907  Thei  thrat  him  alle,  tho  he 
was  tan.  1589  R.  ROBINSON  Gold.  Mirr.  (Chetham)  57  Al. 
bion  Isle  he  thrate. 

3.  Pa.  pple. :  3  i-tJrat,  4-5  pret,  -tt,  -tte  ;  4-6 
threted,  7  threat,  ;;-  threated. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  304  ich  was  ined  [1\/S.  T.  iSrat]  berto 
13..  Caw.  ff  Gr.  Knt.  1725  per  he  watz  breted,  &  ofte  bef 
called,  a  1400-50  Alexander  707  pik  &  brathly  am  I  thret. 
1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  x.  Ixii.  520  Ful  sore  are  we  threted 
1472  SIR  J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  III.  38  That  poor  woode  is 
soor  manashed  and  thrett.  1631  Threat  [see  B.  3]. 
B.  Signification. 

fl.  trans.  To  press,  urge,  try  to  force  or  induce ; 
esp.  by  means  of  menaces.  (With  clause  or  inf.) 

^725  Corpus  Gloss.  (O.E.T.)  1275  Maccratus,  breatende. 
Ibid.  2169  Urguet,  threatade.  <iooo  O.  E.  Martyrol. 
18  Apr.  58  Adrianus  se  caser[e  hine]  Jireatade  bast  heCriste 
wiasoce.  C950  Lindisf.  Gosf.  Matt.  v.  42  Da;m  nedende 
vel  oaem  Sreatende  \Ynlg.  uolenti]  huerfa  flee  ne  acerre. 
ciooo  /ELFKic  Hom.  I.  416  pa  cempan..hine  Sreatodon 
ba:t  he  8a:re  deadan  anlicnysse  his  lac  offrian  sceolde. 
<ii225  Ancr.  R.  248  Ne  mei  he  [the  devil]  buten  scheawe 
be  uora  sumhwat  of  his  apeware,  &  oluhnen,  ooer  (ireaten 
bet  me  bugge  berof.  13..  [see  A.  ay],  c  1470  ASHBY 
Dicta  Philos,  308  Who  that  wol  nat  be  feire  entreted,  Must 
be  foule  &  rigorously  threted.  1501  Plmnpton  Corr. 
(Camden)  157  Ever  they  thratte  me  that  I  shold  goe  to 
London.  1638  Hamilton  Papers  (Camden)  4  They,  .thrett 
privatt  men  to  singe  the  Covenatt. 

f2.  To  rebuke,  reprove.  Obs.    Cf.  THREAP  v.  i. 

a  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  Ixvii.  27  [Ixviii.  30]  On  wuda  bu 
wildeor  wordum  breatast.  c  1160  Hatton  Gosp.  Luke  ix.  55 
And  he  be-wente  hine  and  hyo  breatede.  c  1200  [see  A.  2  y]. 
a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  vi.  i  Lauerd,  ne  threte  me  in  bi  wreth. 

3.  To  hold  out  threats  against ;  =  THREATEN  2. 

a  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  ix.  29  [x.  8]  And  breataS  bone  carman 
mid  his  eajum.  c  1205  LAY.  641  He . .  breateS  bene  castel  & 
bat  folc  per  inne.  c  1150  Gen.  t,  Ex.  4125  And  wrot  an 
canticle.. Dat  3reated  oo  men  bitter-like  De  god  ne  seruen 
luue-like.  1428  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  3  Wham  he  thret 
with  bodily  harm.  1:1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  439  Sho 
apperid  vnto  hym  &  thretid  hym  alt  he  was  ferd  for  hur. 
c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Ayncon  xvii.  390  It  becometh  not 
to  suche  a  knighte  as  ye  be,  for  to  threte  me  thus.  1526 
Filer.  Pet/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  66  He  that  thretteth  a  dogge 
for  his  barkyng  prouoketh  hym  to  more  felnesse.  1631  R.  H. 
Arraignm.  Whole  Creature  x.  §  2.  84  The  Apostles  glad, 
that  they  were  threat,  and  beat  for  the  Name  of  Christ. 
1781  Hist.  Europe  in  Ann.  Reg.  25/2  The  Spaniards  sent  out 
so  great  a  force,  .as  seemed  sufficient . .  to  threat  the  British 
fleets  and  islands  with  the  most  imminent  danger.  1848 
LYTTON  Harold  i.  iv,  Send  for  me  if  danger  threat  thee. 

b.  With  inf.  or  clause  as  complement. 

a  1330  Otuel-]-$6  Hou  bei.  .bratten  roulond  to  die.  £1330 
R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  8294  [The  Britons]  bretten 
Hengist  to  wake  hys  wough.  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  32 
pe  devull  come  aforn  hym  with  a  byrnand  stake,  and  thretid 
hym  pat  he  sulde  bruste  itt  in  at  his  mouthe.  1461  Paitou 
Lett.  II.  25  She  is  thret  if  that  she  myght  be  take,  she  shuld 
be  slayne.  a  1517  in  G.  P.  Scrope  Castle  Combe  (1852)  295 
He.  .thret  hym  that  he  schulde  make  hyme  aper  before  my 
lordys  grase.  1611  Coryafs  Crudities  Panegyr.  Verses  c  iij, 
All  the  Sophists  he  did  threat  Their  problemes  to  confound. 
1642  J.  EATON  Honey-c.  Free  Justif.  475  It  would  be  a 
foolish  part  to  set  it  [a  kettle]  beside  the  fire,  and  then 
charge  it  to  be  hot,  and  to  threat  it  that  else  it  shall  be  spilt. 

c.  fig.  Said  of  things ;  =  THREATEN  4. 

1422  [see  THREATING  vbl.  si.],  c  1590  MARLOWE  Faust,  vii. 
18  A  sumptuous  temple.. That  threats  the  stars  with  her 
aspiring  top.  1634  MILTON  Comns  39  This  drear  Wood, 
The  nodding  horror  of  whose  shady  brows  Threats  the 
forlorn  and  wandring  Passinger.  a  1717  PARNELL  Book- 
ivorm  70  To  see  what  dangers  threat  the  year.  1800 
COLERIDGE  Piccolom.  i.  iii.  46  This  tempest,  which . .  threats 
us  from  all  quarters.  1832  Eraser's  Mag.  IV.  764  The  fate 
which  threats  kingdoms. 

4.  To  hold  forth  (something)  by  way  of  a  threat ; 
=  THREATEN  3.  a.  with  inf.  or  clause  as  obj. 

cizos  LAY.  17300  He  gon  bretien  swiSe  pat  al  he  wolde 
heom  to-driue.  Ibid.  18738  pu..brattest  hine  to  shenne. 
c  1250  Lutel  Soth  Serinuti  82  in  O.  E.  Misc.  190  Hire  sire  & 
hire  dame  breteb  hire  to  bete.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  vi.  536 
Vmbeset  With  fayis  bat  to  slay  hym  thret.  c  1557  ABP. 
PARKER  Ps.  D  ij,  If  the  adversaries  flocke  to-gether.  .and 
threate  to  destroy  the  house  of  God.  1633  Bp.  HALL  Hard 
Texts,  O.  T.  413  Who  is  this. .  that  threats  to  sweep  all  before 
him?  1681  DRYDEN  Abs.  ft  Achit.  Boi  If  ancient  fabrics  nod 
and  threat  to  fall.  1724  'R.tMSw  Royal  Archers  25  And  seems 
to  threat, . . '  No  man  unpunish'd  shall  provoke  my  rage  '. 
b.  With  sb.  or  pron.  as  obj. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Parson's  T.  r  572  He  threttith  more  ban 
he  may  parfourme.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (1531)  61  What  payne 
&  turment  is  thrette  to  the  wycked  &  euyll  lyuers. 
1581  MULCASTER  Positions  vi.  (1887)  47  Where  thickning 
threates  harme,  there  thjnning  fines  the  substance.  1594 
SHAKS.  Kick.  Ill,  v.  iii.  205  Euery  one  did  threat  To 
morrowes  vengeance  on  the  head  of  Richard.  1633  Bp.  HALL 
Hard  Texts,  N.  T.  17  Let  the  Tyrants,  .threat  what  they 
please.  1795  BURNS  Dumfries  Volunteers  i,  Does  haughty 
Gaul  invasion  threat?  1821  CLARE  I'ill.  Minstr.  I.  4 
Where  black  neglect ..  threats  her  constant  winter  cold  and 
chill. 
5.  alisol.  or  intr.  To  offer  threats  ;  =  THREATEN  «. 

c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  2023  Often  ?he  Drette,  often  }he  scrot5. 
c  \yxt  H avelck  1163  Sho  was  adrad,  for  he  so  brette.  1390 
GOWEH  Conf.  III.  57  Bot  they  with  proude  wordes  grete 
Begunne  to  manace  and  threte.  c  1491  Chast.  Goddes  Chyld.  14 
She . .  spekyth  somtyme  sharply somtyme  she  threteth.  a  1541 
WVATT  Penit.  Ps.  vi.  30  That  drede  of  deathe,  of  deathe 
that  ever  lastes,  Threateth  of  right.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy 
vnl.  xxxii.  304  Some  were  heard  to  intreat,  others  to  threat. 
1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  II.  i.  60  Whiles  I  threat,  he  Hues.  1725 
POPE  Odyss,  n.  231  Threat  on,  O  prince  !  elude  the  bridal 
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day,  Tnreat  on,  till  all  thy  stores  in  waste  decay.  1821 
BYRON  Werner  n.  ii.  266  I'hreat'st  thou  ?  1901  SAVAGE- 
ARMSTR.  Ball.  64  (E.D.D.)  Whun  danger  threats,  return. 

Hence  f  Threat  ///.  a.%  obtained  by  threats, 
forced,  compulsory. 

CI375  Cursor  M.  26944  (Fairf.)  Wiseli  loke  bou  be  shriuin 
&  no^t  wib  strenght  ber-to  driuen  For  bret  shrift  mai  haue  na 
mede.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xi.  (Symon  fy  Judas)  1338 
God  wald  one  na  wyse  Of  ony  man  haf  thret  seruice. 

Threaten  (J're-t'n),  v.  Forms:  I  preatnian, 
3  pret(t>e(n,  pretni,  4-5  pret(t)en,4-6  threten, 
thretne,  6  thretten,  Sc.  threiten,  (6-8  thretn-), 
6-  threaten.  [OE./r<fc/-»-2*a»,  f./r/rt/,  THREAT 
sb.  +  -EN5  2.] 

•j4 1.  trans.  To  press,  urge,  force ;  =  THREAT  z*.1  i . 
Only  in  OE. 

c  1000  V^LFRIC  Horn.  I.  424  NeadaS  se  deofol  eow  Jjast  je 
cristene  men  to  his  bi^gengum  cireatniaS? 

2.  To  try  to  influence  (a  person)  by  menaces ; 
to  utter  or  hold  out  a  threat  against;  to  declare 
(usually  conditionally)  one's  intention  of  inflicting 
injury  upon  (in  quot.    1816,   one's  certainty  that 
some  specified  injury  will  fall  upon) ;  to  menace. 
Const,  wit h  the  thing  ;   also  with  compl.  clause 
(with  finite  vb.  or  inf.}, 

ciiQoS.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  35/41  He  ^rettnede  faste  hermogenes. 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2391  pe  picars  were  wrojje  ek  & 
^retnede  him  ynou.  1387  TRKVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  419 
Alisaundre  bretteneb  be  I  ewes.  14..  Sir  Beites  3341  (MS. 
N.)  He  me  thretenyd  for  to  slen.  [15. .  Ibid.  (Pynson)  3001 
He  threteneth  me  to  be  slayne.J  1474  CAXTON  Chesse  n.  v. 
(1883)  68  A  tyrant  dide  do  tormente  Anamaximenes  Si 
thretenyd  hym  for  to  cutte  of  his  tonge.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  177  b,  Traian  commaunded  hym  to  speke 
no  more  of  it,  thretnynge  hym,  that  yf  he  dyd,  he  sholde  les,e 
his  heed.  1651  HOBBFS  Leviath.  \\.  xxxi.  186  Threatning 
them  with  Punishment.  1715  DE  For,  I''am.  Instruct,  i.  iv. 
(1841)  I.  83,  I  won't  be  threatened  neither.  1816  SCOTT  Old 
Mart.  xHv,  In  vain  his  wife,  .hung  by  his  skirts,  threatening 
him  with  death. -for  meddling  with  other  folks' matters.  1834 
Picture  of  Liverpool  39  All  classes  were  threatened  to  be 
overwhelmed  in  one  universal  ruin. 

f  b.  To  charge  or  command  with  threats  of 
punishment  or  displeasure;  to  command  sternly 
or  strictly.  (Chiefly  in  biblical  versions.)  Obs. 

1382  WYCI.IF  Mark  viii.  30  And  he  thretenyde  hem,  that 
thei  schulden  nat  seie  to  ony  man  of  him.  1526  TINDALE 
Acts  iv.  17  Lett  vs  threten  and  chaurge  them  that  they 
speake  hence  forth  to  noo  man  in  this  name.  1555  EDEN 
Decades  158  They,  .threatned  them  to  auoyde  the  lande 
excepte  they  woolde  bee  destroyed  euery  manne.  1582 
N.T.  (Rhem.)  Mark\,  25  And  lesvs threatened  him,  saying, 
Hold  thy  peace,  and  goe  out  of  the  man. 

C.  fig.  (chiefly  of  impersonal  agents  or  objects) : 
To  be  likely  to  injure  ;  to  be  a  source  of  danger  to ; 
to  endanger  actively. 

1638  R.  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett,  (vol.  II.)  34  Perhaps  the 
tempest  that  threatens  my  head  will  fall  but  at  my  feet. 
17*5  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World (1840)  302 The  wind. .blew 
very  hard,  threatening  us  with  a  storm.  1781  GIBBON  Decl. 
«y  F.  xix.  II.  139  The  Persian  monarch,  elated  by  victory, 
again  threatened  the  peace  of  Asia.  1835  THIRLWALL 
Greece*.  I.  381  \Vhereonethreatenstheexistenceofanother. 
1877  FROUDE  Short  Stud.  (1883)  IV.  I.  ii,  23  France  and 
England  had  been.. drawn  together  by  a  special  danger 
which  threatened  Christendom. 

3.  To  hold  out  or  offer  (some  injury)  by  way  of 
a  threat ;  to  declare  one's  intention  of  inflicting. 
a.  with  infin.  or  clause  as  obj. 

1297  R.  Gt.ouc.  (Rolls)  11209  Pe  burgeis  were  bo  bolde,  & 
J>retnede  to  nime  mo.  1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  vi.  71 
The  Propheit  threitnit.  .That  war  and  battell  sould  his  land 
pas  throw.  1649  BP.  REYNOLDS  Serin.  Hosea  iv.  59  God 
threatneth  terribly  to  shake  the  earth.  1682  BUNTAM/fa£r 
War  49  They  threatned  also  what  men  they  would  be. 
1748  Anton's  l^oy.  \\.  iii.  146  Threatning  to  murder  all  who 
should  oppose  them.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxi.  IV. 
663  He  was  at  last  forced  to  threaten  that  he  would  im 
mediately  make  the  whole  matter  public. 
b.  with  sb.  or  pron.  as  obj. 

1197  R.  Gt.ouc,  (Rolls)  9383  Mid  word  he  bretneb  muche 
&  lute  deb  in  dede.  c  1450  A*.  Gloucester's  Chron.  (1724) 
483/1  note  (MS.  Coll.  Arms),  He  meketh  prout  men, and  he 
thretneth  werre.  1590  MARLOWE  -2nd  Pt.  Tamburl.  v.  iii, 
These  cowards.. threaten  conquest  on  our  sovereign.  1649 
BP.  REYNOLDS  Sertn.  Hosea  i.  43  They,  .should  unwillingly 
suffer  what  he  threatneth.  1774  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  I.  498 
The  party  that  has  lost  the  election  threatens  a  petition. 
1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India,  n.  xii.  II.  585  Reluctant  to 
inflict  the  penalty  that  had  been  threatened. 

±.fig.  Of  things,  conditions:  To  give  ominous 
indicationof(impendingevir  ;  to  presage,  portend. 

1611  SHAKS.  Ir'int.  T.  lit.  iii.  4  The  skies  looke  grimly,  And 
threaten  present  blusters.  1644  EVELYN  Diary  22  Oct., 
Another  pendant  Towre  like  that  at  Pisa,  always  threatning 
mine.  1818-20  E.  THOMPSON  tr.  Cultens  Nosol.  Metltod. 
(ed.  3)  247  A  sense  of  hunger  threatening  syncope.  1863 
W.  C.  BALDWIN  Afr.  Hunting  viii.  339  The  weather  con 
stantly  threatens  ruin. 

intr.  (for^<w.).  1850  D.  G.  MITCHELL  Reveries  Bachelor 
175  Hostilities  would  sometimes  threaten  between  the 
school  and  village  boys. 

b.  with  infin.:  To  appear  likely  to  do  some  evil. 

1780  Mirror  No.  81  p  9,  I  am  sometimes,  .frightened  with 
dangers  that  threaten  to  diminish  it  [my  estate].  1848 
DICKENS  Donibey  iv,  It  threatens  to  be  wet  to  night.  1899 
'A.  HOPE'  Kings  Mirrt  ix,  Age  had  not  bent,  but  it 
threatened  to  break  him.  Mod.  The  new  drainage  scheme 
threatens  to  be  an  expensive  undertaking. 

5.  absol,  or  intr.  To  utter  or  use  threats ;  to  de 
clare  one's  intention  of   injuring  or  punishing  in 
order  to  influence,     a.  lit.  (absol.  use  of  2  or  3). 
VOL.  IX. 
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1297  R-  GLOCC.  (Rolls)  10308  Nousirclerc  quab  pe  king 
*e  mowe  pretni  ynou.  (-1450  tr.  De  hnitatione  m.  xviii.  86 
J>ou  shalt  not  breten  euer lastingly.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  m. 
iv.  57  An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  or  command.  1774 
GOLUSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VII.  221  If  too  closely  pursued, 
they  [snakes]  hiss  and  threaten.  1864  in  Kllacombe  Ch.  Bells 
Devon,  etc.  (1872)  267  Do  not  threaten,,  .never  let  down  your 
dignity  by  one  single  word  of  violence. 

b'  fig-  (absol.  use  of  2  c  or  4).    To  portend  evil. 

1610  SHAKS.  7V////.V.  1.178  Though  the  Seas  threaten  they 
are  mercifull.  1725  POPE  0^y.«,  11. 6  A  two-edged  faulchion 
threatened  by  his  side.  1795  MANN  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men 
(Camden)  437  Our  political  horizon  blackens  and  threatens 
more  and  more,  Mod.  The  weather  threatens. 

TT  6.  70  threaten  kindness  (upon  a  person) :  app. 
an  altered  form  of  the  phrase  to  threap  kindness  : 
see  THREAP  z;.  40.  Qbs. 

1560  DAUS  SletdanJs  Comm.  247  The  byshop  of  Rome 
sendeth  his  letters  to  the  Swisses,  &  threatning  vpon  them 
kindnes,  for  the  frenship  that  had  ben  betwene  them  £  his 
predecessours.  1577-87  HOLINSHKD  Chron.(i^)  II.  249 The 
nioonks  being  overcome  with  the  kings  words,  threatning 
kindnesse  upon  them,  fulfilled  his  request.  1579  LYLY 
Kttphues  (Arb.)  84  Philautns..  threatneth  such  kindenesse  at 
my  handes,  and  suche  curtesie  at  yours,  that  he  shoulde 
accompt  me  his  wife  before  he  woe  me. 

Hence  Threa  tenable  a.,  that  may  be  threatened. 

1841-4  EMERSON  £ss.f  Exper.  Wks.  (Hohn)  I.  186  The 
chagrins  which  the  bad  heart  gives  off.  .take  form.. and 
threaten  or  insult  whatever  is  threatenable  and  insultable 
in  us. 

Threatened (J>ret'nd),///.a.  [f.  prec.  +  -EDI.] 

1.  That   is  the  object  of  a  threat ;    assailed   by 
menaces.     Proverb  Threatened  men  live  long. 

1533  LADY  KLIZ.  WHEATHELI.  in  Mary  A.  K.  Wood  Lett, 
Roy.  $•  Illustr.  Ladies  (1846)  II.  91  There  is  an  old  saying, 
•—'threatened  men  live  lung',  a  1642  SIR  W.  MOS-SGN 
Naval  Tracts  n.  (1704)  287/1  It  is  an  old  Saying,  That  a 
tlireaten'd  Man  eats  Bread.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  £ng. 
xx.  IV.  401  He  took  his  post  near  Louvain,  on  the  road 
between  the  two  threatened  cities.  1894  Westm.  Gaz. 
27  Nov.  5/3  The  best-hated  and  the  most  threatened  man 
in  Germany. 

2.  Of  evil :  Held  out  or  presented  as  impending. 

1567  GoLDixG  Griefs  Met.  vi.  (1593)  129  Neptunus  stand 
ing  striking  with  his  long  threatned  blade  Upon  the  ragged 
rocke.  1660  SOUTH  Interest  Deposed  (title-p.)  In  the 
threatned  and  expected  Ruin  of  the  Laws.  1794  MRS. 
RADCLIFFE  Myst.  UdolpJio  xxxi,  She  determined  to  brave 
the  threatened  vengeance.  1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Roht.  xxiv,  The 
Turks.,  had  resolved  to  prevent  the  threatened  at  tack  of  the 
crusaders. 

Threatener  (J>re-t'naj).  [f.  as  prcc.  +  -EK*.] 
One  who  threatens, 

a  1541  WYATT  Song  of  Tofas  46  The  starre  of  Saturne 
olde,  A  threat'ner  of  all  lining  things  with  drought.  1595 
SHAKS.  John  v.  i.  49  Threaten  the  threatner,  and  out-face 
the  brow  Of  bragging  horror.  1630  K.  Johnson's  AV«j*v/. 
if-Gw/ww.  A  ij  b,  That  Enemie  and  Threat  ner  of  our  English 
Nation.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1810)  III.  ii.  10 
Threateners ..  were  seldom  to  be  feared.  1867  JEAN  ISGFLOW 
Story  Doom  vu.  140  A  feeble  threatener  with  a  foolish  threat. 

Threatening"  (pre't'nin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ixfii.]  The  action  of  the  verb  THREATEN; 
menacing  ;  also,  an  instance  of  this,  a  threat. 

c  1190  St,  Keneltn  242  in  S.  Ettff.  Leg,  I.  352  So  gret 
bretnmgue  for  him  heo  made.  1388  WTCUV  Acts  iv.  29 
And  now,  Lord,  biholde  in  to  the  thretnyngis  [1382  thretin- 
gis]  of  hem.  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.\.  xvl  46  By  thret- 
nyng  he  shal  also  fraye  hem.  a.  1548  HALL  Chron.^  Hen.  //•' 
7  b,  The  said  kyng..  menaced  theym  with  sore  thretenynges. 
1611  BIBLE  Eph.  vi.  9  Doe  tbe  same  things  vnto  them, 
forbearing  threatning.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  iii. 
54  The  Spaniards,  despising  their  threatening.  1865  6  H. 
PHILLIPS  Atner.  Paper  Curr.  II.  12  The  threatenings  of  war 
were  then  only  heard  at  a  distance. 

Threatening, ///.  a.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING2.] 

That  threatens ;  conveying  or  indicating  a  threat 
or  menace;  portending  some  impending  evil. 

1530  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Kec.  Oxford  (1880)  83 
Gevyng  hym  many  thretenyng  and  opprobryous  words. 
1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalinit  Pol.  Touchstone  (1674)  287 
With  threatning  countenances  they  said  [etc.],  17*4  DE  FOE 
Mem. Cavalier  (,\^Q)  48  If  Tilly  did  but  write  a  threatening 
letter.  1829  SCOTT  A  nne  ofG,  xxx,  There  muster  yonder  in 
the  west  some  threatening  clouds.  1898  Allbutfs  Syst. 
Mcd.  V.  118  The  fever  is  nigh,  and  the  condition  of  the 
patient  is  threatening. 

Threateningly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  in 
a  threatening  manner;  menacingly. 

1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  it.  iii.  85  The  honor  sir  that 
flames  in  your  faire  eyes,  Before  I  speake  too  threatninglv 
replies.  1819  WORDSW.  '  Departing summer  hath  assumed* 
yii,  Woe  !  woe  to  Tyrants  1  from  the  lyre  Broke  threaten- 
infily.  1857  W.  COLLINS  Dead  Secret  v.  iii,  The  boom 
ing  of  the  surf  sounding  threateningly  near  in.,  the  fog. 

So  Tlirca-tening-ness. 

1891  ATKINSON  Last  of  Giant  Kilters  239  The  suddenness 
of  the  action,  and  the  threa  teningness  of  it. 

fThrea-ter.  06s.  rare"0,     [f.  THREAT  ?.i  + 

-EH1.]    •*•  TUREATENER. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  492/2  Thretare,  minator. 

Threatfal(bre-tfcil),  a.  rare.  [f.  THREAT  sb.  + 
-FUL.]  Full  of  threats ;  threatening. 

CI5S7  ABP.  PARKER  Ps.  E  iij,  The  thietfull  warninges  of 
the  judgement.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt,  Brit.  ix.  viii.  (1623) 
582  By  their  threatfull  letters.  1760-7*  H.  HROOKK  Fool  of 
Qnal.  (1809)  IV.  129  A  threatful  and  agile  whirl  of  his  staff. 
1882  fA*MA*£arfyCtrtlL  6  Not  the  thrcatful  Law  of 
Moses, . .  but  the  royal  Law,  the  perfect  Law  of  liberty. 

Hence  Threa'tfully  adv.^  threateningly. 

1565  STAPLE-TON  tr.  Bede's  Hist.  Ch.  Eng.  50  S.  Austen 
thretfully  proficied,  that,  if  they  would  not  take  peace.. 
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with  their  brethern,  they  should  receaue..wnrre  from  their 
enemies.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trow.  190  [A]  flaming 
Semiter(threatfully  held  against  him).  1822  HoooLycns  vi, 
The  spirits  of  sin.,  that,  .threatfully  warr'd  with  the  light. 

Thre  at  ing  (pre-tin),  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  or  arch.  [f. 
THREAT  z».l  +  .oral.]  The  action  of  the  verb 
THREAT  ;  threatening ;  a  threat. 

1046  O.  E.  Chron.  (MS.  D>,  On  bam  jeare  gegatlerade 
Eadward  cyng  mycele  scypferde  on  Sandwic  burn  Magnus 
breatunge  on  Norwegon.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  156  Vre  Louerd 
hefde  ifuld  him  of  his  breatunge.  1382  [see  quot.  1388  s.  v. 
THREATENING  vbl.  sb.}.  1422  tr.  Sfcreta  Secret.,  Priv. 
Priv.  152  Seneca  ..  wriet  the  ht-tle  atie  the  t[h]retyngis 
of  tbe  Swerde.  1482  Monk  of  Eves/tarn  (Arb.)  96  Whenne 
he  herde..tb!s  thretyng  he  was  sore  afert!.  1562  J.  HKV- 
WOOD  Prov.  ff  Epigr.  (1867)  129  Not  to  wag  their  beardes  in 
brawlyng  and  threatyng.  1643  UP.  H.  LESLIE  Serm.St. 
Afary'st  Oxford  g  Feb.  4  None  of  his  threat  ings  could  fall 
to  the  ground. 

Threading,  ///.  a.  Obs.  or  arch.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ING  -,]  That  threats ;  threatening,  menacing. 

13..  K.  Alis.  930  (Bodl.  MS.)  Wib  cryeyng  £  bretyng 
wordes.  1483  Cath.  A  ngl.  385/2  Threthy nge,  mitians,  }ni>ia~r. 
1510 -SW.  Cas.Crt.  StarCAartt&er(Se\dtn)  205  With  thretyng 
wordes  [they]  Caused  the  Carpynders  to  leve  ther  werke. 
1641  A.  SCOTT  Journ,  in  Sc.  Hist.  Soc.  Misc.  (1904)  278  The 
threating  danger  of  the  Scottish  mist. 

Threatless  'J>re*tK's),tf.  rare.  [f.  THREAT  j^. 
+  -LESS.]  Devoid  of  threats  ;  not  threatening. 

1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Dart  as  n.  iii.  iv.  Captaines  201 
Threat-lesse  their  brows,  and  without  braves  their  voyce. 

Threave,  variant  of  THRAVE. 
Thred;e,  thredde,  obs.  ff.  THIRD,  THREAD 
Three  Q>n),  a.  and  sb.  Forms;  sec  below. 
[OE.  frt  (}He)tfrh,}rfot  Com.  Tent,  and  Inrlo- 
Kur.;  =OFris.  thre  m.,  thria  f.,  thriu,  thria  n.  ;  OS. 
thrie  (thria,  threa)  m.,  threa  f.,  thrita  {thriii, 
thria)  n.  (ML>G.,  I.G.  dri.dru  n.,  MDu.,  Du.  drif:\ 
OHG.  (//•/,  drio,  driit  (MHG.  dri(et  Ger.  dreii; 
ON.  }rir,  frjt'ir,  }rjit  (Norw.,  Sw.,  Da.  tre} ; 
Goth.  *}reis,  prija\  :— OTeut.  *J>rlx  (:— */;vy/:\ 
*}rijd  '.— Indo-Eur.  treies,  trcja.  Cf.  Skr.  trayas* 
Zend  0/7,  Gr.  rptts,  rpta,  L.  tri-s,  tria,  Lith.  trys, 
OSlav.  try'e%  trijet  Irish  and  Welsh  /;•/'.  The  masc. 
has  the  form  of  a  plural  -i  stem.] 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

a.  nom.  and  ace.  i  masc.  pri,  prfe,  pry  (pr6o\ 
fern,  and  neut.  prio,  pr6o,  (OA'orth,  Sriu,  tfria, 
tjr^a);  2-4  preo,  1-5  pre,  (2  Jjru  (?/>'), 2-3  pri,  pro, 
2-4  prie),  4  pree,  (tre),  4-6  thre  (6  threy,  thrie;, 
5-  three. 

803  Charter  Cnfircd  in  O.  E.  T.  442  pisses  londes  earnn 
tSrie  sulong.  ^825  Vesp.  Hymns  v.  (O.K.  T,  405^,  Dren 
foeSan  \ternos  statcres}.  c8oi  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  891,  prie 
Scottas  comon.  cjWoLindisfcGosp.  Mark  viii.  2  Briodo^or 
^e-abidas  mec.  Ibid.  ix.  5  Drea  [1:975  Rushw.  3ria]  hu-.a. 

—  Luke  xi.  sSel  me  3reo[/v  nsfat'.  flnn]  hl;ifas.     971  Blickl. 
Hom,  145  pa  bre  faemnan.    c  1000  /KLFRIC  Gen.  xl.  12  pa 
breo  clystru  biet  sind. .  bri  dasa«.    c  1000  Ags.  Gos/>.  Malt, 
xii.  40  pry  dagas  and  breo  niht.     ii..   .SVi.r.  I^eeihd.  III. 
134  Lege  barto  bru  daises  &  bre  niht.     a  1175  CV//.  //<7///. 
2^7  pri  ampres  were  an  mancyn.    £1175  Lamb.  How.  73  pro 
bing  boS  bet  ech  Mon  habbe  mot.    c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  lion', 
3  On  besse  bre  wuken.     Ibid.  27  pese  brie  bing.    c  1205  LAY. 
53  Pa  bre  boc.     Ibid.  391   He  gef  Assaracun  ..  breo  \c  1275 
prej  castles,     c  1275  Ibid.  16589  preo  da^es  and  breo  niht. 
13..  Cursor  M.  5460  (Cott.)  par  of  tre  yeir  was  him  wan. 
loid.   oiy2  (GOtt.i    pat   was   vmgang  jornays  thrie.     1340 
Ayenb.  88  pe  \>ri  greteste  guodes.    1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  i. 
20  preo  [1377  B-  pree,  1393  C.   pre]    binges,     1483  Cath. 
Angl,  385/1  Three,  tres  ff   tria.     1552-3  fttr.  Ch.   Goods 
Staffs,  in  Ann.  Lichfuld  (1863)    IVV46  Stoles  &  fannes 
for  threy  vestiments.      1596  Thrie  [see    B.   I.  ^J.      1600  in 
Shaks.  Cent.  Praise  (Shaks.  Soc.)  36  The  L.  montegle  with 
some  thre  more. 

0.  dative,   i    prim,   prym,   priim,  pr6m,   1-3 
pr6om  (3  prom) ;  genitive ^  \  priora,  pr^ora. 

^893  K.  ^ELFRF.D  Oros.  Contents  iv.  vi,  On  priora  consula 
dajftC.  Ibid.  in.  ix,  §  5  On  c^aem  brim  ^earum .  .on  brim  folc 
^efeohtum.  ^950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxvi.  61  /h'fter  3rim 
[(•1000  Ags.  Go$f>.  brym;  cn6o  Hatt,  Gosp.  J>rem]  dagtim. 

—  Mark  xv.   29   On   Sriim   da?;iim.       c  1000    Ags.    (tosp. 
John  ii.  6  &\c  waes  on  twesrasestragemeteo&3e  on  breora. 
(  noo  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1078,  J>reom  nihton  asr  Candelma;>- 
san.    c  1105  LAY.  8050  pas  dxies  acn  breom  [c  1275  a  breo] 
wiken.     Ibid.  10034  "io  innen  ban  brom  5eren. 

B,  Signification. 

The  cardinal  number  next  above  two,  represented 
by  the  symbols  3,  III,  or  iii. 

1.  as  adj.  1.  In  concord  with  a  sb.  expressed. 
8o3~c  1000  [see  AJ.      ^1175   Lamb.   Horn,    n    Nu  weren 

bas  preo  kvje  }e-writen  inne  ba  o^re  table  breode  sunder- 
lipes.  c  1250  Got.  ff  Ex.  557  Noe  and  hise  ?re  sunen. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  182  Fiue  thossand  men .  .he  Fedd  wyt  fine 
laues  and  fisses  thre,  c  141*  HOCCLEVB  De  Reg.  Princ.  1801 
Of  thre  conclusions  moot  I  cheese  one:  Or  begge,  or  stele,  or 
sterue.  c  1460  Wisdom  293  in  Macro  Plays  45  Ye  haue  iij 
enmyes  :..The  worlde,  pe  flesche,  &  pe  fende.  1526  Pilgr. 
Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  i  This  treatyse.  .is.  .diuyded  in  to 
thre  bokes.  1753  CHALLONER  Cath.  Chr.  Instr.  2  The  three 
Divine  Virtues  off  aith,  Hope  and  Charity.  1775  SHRRIDAN 
Rivals  iv.  ii,  Like  Cerberus,  three  Gentlemen  at  once.  1871 
TYNDAI.L  Fragm,  Sci.  (1879)  I.  xii.  358  Rocksalt  cleaves  in 
three  directions. 

b.  Standing  alone  as  predicate,  or  in  concord 
with  and  following  a  pronoun,  or  pronominal  adj. 

ciogo  Charter  of  Eadtvine  in  Kemble  Cod.  Difl.  IV. 
260  Disc  write  sinden  \>rc.  c  1200  ORMIN  18657,  &  tohh  be^ 
sinndenn  alle  pre  An  Godd.  1362  LASC.L.  /'.  Pt.  A.  ix.  100 
As  bei  preo  assenten.  13..  Pol.  Rel.  ff  L.  Poettis  228 
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THREE. 

ReuthJ>e  and  treuthbe  and  charite,  Beb  out  of  lond  alle 
J>i-eo.  c  1470  Golagros  ff  Gaw.  400  Our  souerane  Arthour . . 
Has  maid  ws  thre  as  mediatour.  « 1548  HALL  Chron,, 
Ediu.  fV  iggb,  Wee  were  all  three  one  marines  sonnes. 
1678  DRYDEN  &  LEE  (Edipus  in.  i,  Tif\esias\. . .  By  the  Fates 
that  spun  thy  thread  !  Cho\rus\,  Which  are  three.  1845 
BROWNING  How  they  brought  the  Good  News  2,  I  galloped, 
Dirck  galloped,  we  galloped  all  three. 

C.  Forming  compound  numerals  with  multiples 
of  ten  ;  originally  placed  first,  as  three  and  thirty 
(rarely  thirty  and  three},  now  usually  thirty-three. 
So  also  three  and  thirtieth  (arch. :  now  thirty- 
third},  etc. 

c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Exod.  xxxii.  28  J>reo  and  twentis  busendra 
manna.  1:1205  LAY.  3870  per  of  he  wes  lauerd  |?ro  and 
britti  wintere.  c  1380  WVCLIF  Set.  U7ks,  III.  340  Aboute 
)?ree  and  britti  ^eer.  c  1470  Golagros  fy  Gatv.  247  The  roy 
rekinnit  on  raw  Thretty  and  thre.  1579  FULKE  Hcskins' 
Par/.  204  The  three  and  twentieth  Chapter  endeth  the  ex- 
position.  1388  PARKE  tr.  Mendoza's  Hist,  China.  301  So 
they  departed,  .the  three  and  twentiedayof  lanuarie.  1725 
DE  FOE  l'roy.  round  World  (1840)  168  A  true  oriental  pearl 
..I  sold  it  for  three-and- fifty  pounds, 

d.  Followed  by  dozen ^  score,  and  by  hundred^ 
thousand,  etc.,  or  the  ordinals  of  these. 

971  BlickL  How,  75  To  brim  hunde  pene^a.  01123  O.  F., 
C/ir0>t.a.n.iior,  Rotbert.  .sceolde. .  breobusendmarcseolfres 
habban.  c  1220  Bestiary  616  Dre  hundred  ^er.  1388-  [see 
THREESCORE].  1:1475  RanfCoilyar  757  Ilk  jeir  tnre  hun- 


three  hundred  thirty  three  gilded  Idols.      1839 
Diet.  Arts  583  With  about  ..a  three-thousandth  part  of 
arsenic.     Mod.  I  can  find  room  for  three  dozen  begonias. 

e.  Three  fourths :  three  out  of  four  equal  parts 
or  portions  into  which  a  whole  is  or  may  be 
divided ;  three  quarters.  Often  loosely  or  hyper- 
holically^  the  greater  part,  most  of. 

1600  HOLLAND  Liz>y  vrn.  ii.  289  Two  acres  in  the  Latine 
countrie,  with  a  supplement  of  three  foure  parts  out  of  the 
Privernates  land  to  make  up  the  whole.  1777  ROBERTSON 
Hist.  Amer.  (1783)  III.  279  About  three-fourths,  .of  it  be- 
longs  to  the  holder  of  the  grant.  1779  Mirror  No.  23  P  5 
He  was  called  a  good-hearted  man  by  three-fourths  of  his 
acquaintance.  1849  D.  J.  BROWNE  Amer.  Poultry  Yd.  (1855) 
28  They  do  not  get  perfectly  feathered  till  they  are  three 
fourths  grown.  1866  FROUDE  in  Sir  H.  Brackenbury  Some 
Me)>t.  My  Spare  Time  (1909)  41  The  sailor's  rule  for  grog — 
three-fourths  spirit  and  all  the  water  you  add  spoils  it- 
applies  pre-eminently  to  writing  on  practical  questions. 
1890  Anthonys  Photogr.  Bull.  III.  200  A  block  of  wood 
has  a  three-fourth  inch  hole  bored  in  it. 

t  f.  Rarely  used  for  the  ordinal  THIRD.  Obs. 
15*1  in  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  VI.  4  Witnesses,  Rober  Gib- 
son.. and  many  other,  the  three  daye  of  Auguste.      1598 
SHAKS.  Merry  IV.  i.  1.  142  The  three  party  is.. mine  Host 
of  the  Garter. 

g.  In  special  collocations.  Problem  of  three 
bodies  (Dynamics) :  the  problem  of  ascertaining 
the  movements  of  three  particles  attracting  one 
another  under  the  law  of  gravitation  (as  yet  only 
approximately  solved  for  special  cases).  77ie  three 
chapters  (Ch.  Hist.),  the  writings,  etc.,  condemned 
by  an  edict  of  Justinian  issued  544  A.  D. :  see 
quot.  f  The  three  tongues^  the  three  inscribed  on 
the  Cross,  and  primarily  requisite  to  the  theo 
logian,  viz.  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  •(•  Three 
trees,  the  gallows.  Three  vowels  (slang),  an  I O  U. 
Also  three  (\  blue,  golden)  balls  (BALL  s?>.1  20);  the  three 
(Holy)  Children  (CHILD  sb.  2b);  the  three  Fs  (F  III.  2) ; 
three  faces  under  a  (one)  hood  (FACE  sb.  id);  the  three 
kings  (Rise  sb.  i  c) ;  the  three  L's  (L?);  the  three  Per 
sons  (PERSON-  sb.  7) ;  the  three  R's  (R  II.  2  b) ;  three  sheets 
in  the  -wind  (SHEET):  the  three  sisters  (SISTER  sl>.  4b); 
three  sticks  (SricK  sb.) 

1816  PLAVFAIR Nat.  Phil.  II.  263  Mayer  has  also  sought 
to  determine  the  Sun's  parallax  from  one  of  the  lunar  equa 
tions,  as  deduced  from  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
"three  bodies.  1858  CAVLEY  Math.Pa.pers  III.  97  The  pro 
blem  of  three  or  more  bodies  is  considered  by  Sir  W.  R. 
Hamilton  in  his  two.,  memoirs  on  a  general  method  in  Dyna 
mics,  Phil.  Trans.  1834  and  1835.  1885  Cath.  Diet.  s.v. 
Three  Chapters,  The  condemnation  of  the  *three  chapters 
means  the  condemnation  of  (i)  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  his 
person,  and  his  writings,  (2)  of  Theodoret's  writings  against 
Cyril  and  the  Ephesine  Council,  (3)  of  a  letter  from  Ibas  to 
>Iaris  the  Persian,  also  against  Cyril  and  the  Council.  1582 
ALLEN  Martyrd.  Campion  (1908)  36  He  was  also  very  skil 
ful  in  the  *three  tongues.  1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castiglione's 
Courtyer  n.  (1577)  M  lij,  To  play  your  Comedye  yee  shall 
neede.  .as  much  wood  as  is  in  Sclauonia.  .and  for  prepara 
tion  of  the  Tragedie  *three  trees  is  enough.  1582  BHETON 
Toyes  Idle  Head  (Grosart)  28/2  For  commonly,  such  knaues 
as  these  Doe  ende  their  lyves  vpon  three  trees.  i8aa  SCOTT 
Nigel  xvii,  The  captain,  who  was  in  the  habit.. of  paying 
his  losses  with  *three  vowels. 

2.  Used  vaguely  for  a  small  or  trifling  number ; 
a  few.     So  three  or  four.     Cf.  Two  or  three. 

1534  MORE  Co»tf.  agst.  Trib.  HI.  Wks.  1247/2  So  very  a 
childishe  fantasy,  that  in  a  matter  almost  of  three  chippes 
.  .neuer  should  mooue  any  man.  1596  HARINGTON  A£ol. 
Ajax  (1814)  39  After  they  have  roved  three  or  four  idle 
wordes.  1638  R.  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  II)  39  If 
they  have  but  three  words  of  latin.  18*5  T.  HOOK  Sayings 
Ser.  H.  Man  of  Many  Fr.  1. 182  But  as  to  his  anger.  .1  don't 
care  three  of  his  sugar-loaves.  1842  BORROW  Bible  in  Spain 
xli.  (Pelh.  Libr.)  283,  I  but  said  three  words  to  the  alcayde 
of  the  prison. 

3.  Absolutely  or  with  ellipsis  of  sb.  (most  often 
persons  ;  otherwise  to  be  supplied  from  context). 

More  specifically,  short  for  three  years  (of  age) ;  three 
tines  (of  a  stag's  horns);  also  for  three  pounds ,  shillf'igs^ 
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pence,  farthings,  inches,  etc.,  as  three  ten  =  £3,  10;  three 
and  three -y.  id.  \  one  and  eleven-three  =  is.  uid.  ;  three    I 
foot  three  =  3  ft.  3  in. 

1382  WVCLIF  Matt,  xviii.  20  For  where  two  or  three  shulen 
be  gedrid  in  my  name,  ther  am  I  in  the  midil  of  hem.    141*- 
20  LVDG.  Chron.  Troy  iv.  4640  pis  l>re  han  made  a  sug- 
gestioun  Vn-to  J>e  kyng  touchynge  J>e  trete.    c  1489  CAXTON 
Sonnes  of  Aymon  xvi.  377  The  other  thre  he  brought  e  to    ; 
the  dongeon.    1596   DALRYMPLE  tr.    Leslie's  Hist.    Scot,    \ 
(S.T..S)  I.  13  Fresche  water  Ipchis. .;  that  abundes  in  mony    ( 
kyndes  of  fische,  cheiflie  in  thrie,  Kllline,  Skait,  and  Makrell. 
1675  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  I.  319  That  Trear.  had  lately 
procured  from  King  thiiteen  thousand  pounds  for  Essex,  of 
which  Trear.  was  to  have  three  for  himselfe.     1683  J.  MASON 
Spir.  Songs  xxm.  iv,  The  Three,  when  Christ  did  make  the    ; 
Fourth,  Found    Fire   as   meek  as   Air.      1688   R.    HOLMR 
Armoury  n.  131/2  Hares,  2  a  Erase,  3  a  Lease.     Mod. 
Which  three  do  you  choose  ?    Any  three  you  please, 

c  1425  Sei'en  Sag".  (P.)  55  Er  ther  passe  thre  and  fyve,  Yf 
he  have  wyt  and  his  on  lyve.  1840  THACKERAY  Barber  Cox 
Jan.,  Sold  in  pots  at  two-and-three,  and  three-and-nine. 
1872  H.  K.INGSLEY  Hornby  Mills,  etc.  II.  40  'How  much 
money  have  you  got,  my  lord?'. .'  Three-and-sixpence'.  ' 
1884  JEFFERIKS  Red  Deer  iv.  69  At  the  upper  end  the  antler 
divides  into  three  points,  called  three  on  top.  1906  C. 
MANSFIELD  Girl  q-  Goo's  v,  You  told  me  yesterday  you  could 
not  afford  a  pug  bitch  you  wanted,  and  she  was  only  three 
ten.  1909  Lady's  Realm  Mar.  554/2  The  chubby,  dirty- 
faced  child  of  three. 

II.  sb.  (With  plural  threes.) 

1.  The  abstract  number. 

ci2oo  ORMIN  11266  yiff  bu  sammnesst  J?reo  till  |>reo  pa 
findesst  tu  bier  sexe.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  21747  *-*  f°ur  ar>d 
thre  qua  tels  euen  He  sal  be  numbre  mak  o  seuen.  1387-8 
T.  USK  Test.  Love  in.  i.  (Skeat)  1.  3  Among  all  nombres 
thre  is  determined  for  moste  certain.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  Z. 
v.  ii.  495  By  loue,  I  alwaies  tooke  three  threes  for  nine. 
1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixxix.  §7  Three,  being  the 
mysticall  number  of  Gods  unsearchable  perfection  within 
himselfe.  1825  T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  n.  Passion  fy  Princ. 
vi.  III.  53  It  would  be.  .useless,  .to  expatiate  upon  the 

Sualities  attributable  to  the  number  Three,  or  quote  the 
races,  the  Fates  [etc.], 

b.  The  figure  (3)  denoting  this  number. 
1895  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXVII.  204/1  Granted  control  of  the 
outside  and  inside  edges,  and  the  many  eights,  threes,  loops, 
etc.  are  simplified  at  once, 

2.  A  group  or  set  of  three  things  or  persons,   spec. 
a.  A  card,  a  domino,  or  the  side  of  a  die  marked 
with  three  pips  or  spots,     f  Three  ^  two,  and  ace : 
name  of  an  old  card  game.     b.  Cricket.  A  hit  for 
•which  three  runs  are  obtained. 

r  1540  J.  HEYWOOD  Four  P.  P.  E  ij,  Take  thre  of  the 
yongest  and  thre  of  the  eldest. . .  And  when  all  these  threes  be 
had  asunder,  Of  eche  three,  two.. Shall  be  founde  shrewes. 
1578  TIMME  Caluine  on  Gen.  196  By  seven  and  seven,  un 
derstand  not  so  many  pairs  of  every  kind,  but  threese, 
to  the  which  one  beast  is  added  over  and  above.  1587 
SAUNDERS  Voy.  Tripolie  Bivb,  Wee  were  cheaned  three 
and  three  to  an  oare.  1599  MINSHEU  Span.  Diet.,  Dial. 
iii.  25  Games  of  chiefest  price,  as  the  Reynado,  the  three, 
two  and  ace,  still  trumpe.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  n.  iii.  47  We 
are.. to  come  by  him  where  he  stands,  by  ones,  by  twoes, 
and  by  threes.  1755  JOHNSON,  Kayle,  a  kind  of  play.. in 
which  nine  holes  ranged  in  three's  are  made  in  the  ground. 
1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  137  Flowers  solitary,  or  in 
pairs  or  threes.  1836  in  '  Bat  Cricket  Man,  (1850)  100 
Threes,  fours,  and  fives  appear  as  easy  for  him  to  get.  1870 
HARDY  &  WARE  Mod.  Hoyle  77  Fifteen  can  be  made  in 
I  several  ways  [in  cribbage] ;  for  example,  ten  and  five, .  .three 
fours  and  a  three. 

C.  in  military  drill,  when  each  three  men  form  a 
unit  for  the  purpose  of  wheeling. 

1796  Instr.  A  Reg.  Cavalry  (1813)  63  When  a  division 
wheels  to  a  flank  rank  by  three's.  183*  ReguL  Instr, 
Cavalry  14  The  Threes  wheel  at  once,  upon  the  word 
'Threes  Right1,  'Threes  Left',  or  'Threes  about'.  1847 
Infantry  Man.  (1854)  61  The  company. .may  form  threes. 

3.  a.  ellipt.  for  three  parts  or  divisions ;    as  to 
divide  a  thing  in(to]  three. 

13..  Cursor  M.  10178  (GotL)  In  thre  [Cott.  thrin]  his 
godis  did  he  dele,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1146  pat  oj?er  part  of 
our  pupull  put  we  in  thre!  c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cton.  i.  ix. 
534  As  men  may  be  a  roundall  se  Merkit  to  be  delt  in  thre. 
c  1433  Torr.  Portugal  686  He  brast  hys  schyld  on  thre. 
ci45o  Songs,  Carols,  etc.  (E.E.T.S.)  20/79  They  clave 
'  my  harte  in  III.  18..  G.  MACDONALD  Ballads,  Leg. 
Corrievrechan  xiii,  The  hemp  was  broken  m  three. 

b.  With  omission  ot hours  (of  the  day) :  three  o"' 
clock  (also  attril^t  also  simply  three ;  half-past 
three;  three  fifteen ,  3.15  =  a  quarter  past  three. 

c  1460   IVisdom  797  in  Macro  Plays  61  At   be  parvise  I 

:    wyll  be,..be-twyn  ij  ande  iij.     1530  PALSGR.  714/1  We  shal 

j    nat  set  in  tyll  to  morowe  thre  of  the  clocke.     1762  FOOTE 

;    Orator  I.  Wks.  1799  1. 191  We  shall  be  sure  to  find  them  at 

three  at  the  Shakspeare.     1814  SCOTT  Diary  17  Aug.,  in 

Lockhart,   On   board   at  half-past   three.      1902  ELIZ.  L. 

'    BANKS  Newspaper  Girl  42,  I  want  you  to  go  out  at  once 

j    and  report  that  three  o'clock  meeting   at   the    Methodist 

i    Church.     Mod.  Our  train  starts  at  three  fifteen. 

C.  In  phrases  and  specific  uses.     Three  in  One 
|    =the  Trinity,  the  Triune  God  (also  One  in  Three , 

•  and  simply  Three}.     Three  to  one,  three  chances 
to  one ;  t  *n  *ne  ratio  of  three  to  one,  three  times 

j    (in  amount)   (quot.    1683).       Three  times  three t 

•  i.e.  cheers;  hence  as  a  verb  (nonce-use\  to  utter 
nine  times.     Rule  of  three :  see  RULE  so.  8  b. 

a  1711  KEN  Hymnarium  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  68   Most 

holy,  holy,  holy  *Three,  Harmonious  Unity.   1849  RORISON 

i    Hymn,  Three  in  One,  and  One  in  Three,  Ruler  of  the  earth 

!    and  sea.      1683   PKNN  Let.  to  Comm.   Free  Soc.   Traders 

'    Pennsylv,  i  The  Back-Lands  being  generally  *three  to  one 

Richer   than   those  that    lie  by  Navigable  Waters.      17^66 

EARL  MARCH  in  Jesse  Sclwyn  q-  Contemp.  (1843)  II.  28  The 
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odds  are  three  to  one  on  my  side.  1813  Chrptt,  in  Ann. 
Keg-.  51/2  Next  followed  'The  King',  drank  standing,  and 
with  *three  times  three.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  Concl. 
xxvi,  Again  the  feast,  the  speech,  the  glee,.. The  crowning 
cup,  the  three-times-three.  1839  E.  ELLIOTT  Jacobins 
Prayer  iv,  And  when  pale  Freedom's  champions  fell,  He 
three-times-three'd  his  carnage  yell. 

d.  Threes,  short  for  three  per  cent  stock,  or 
THREE  PER  CBNTa  (so  three-and-a-half s} ;  for  three- 
quarter-backs  (in  Football);  for  three-penny  worth 
(of  liquor). 

1850  THACKERAY  Pendennis  xxxvi,  I'm  told  she  has  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the  Threes.  1891  Daily  AVHtt 
27  Apr.  3/2  People  who  had  '  threes '  of  beer  and  '  large 
lagers ',  both  of  which  were  over  half  a  pint.  1895  /bid. 
30  Sept.  2/6  French  Threes  rose  on  the  day  150.,  to  101  for 
money.  Ibid,  30  Dec.  7/4  Three-and-a-Halfs  declined  25  c., 
to  105.45  f°r  money.  1905  Westtii.  Gaz.  12  Dec.  9/2  Another 
run  by  the  Cambridge  '  threes '  took  them  down  to  the 
Oxford  line  once  more. 

III.  Combinations  (unlimited  in  number,  of 
which  the  following  are  examples) : 
1.  a.  Adjectives  formed  of  three  and  a  sb.  (usually 
in  singular),  meaning  'of,  pertaining  to,  consisting 
of,  containing,  measuring,  etc.  three  of  the  things 
named ',  as  three-act  (consisting  of  three  acts) , 
three-bout  (formed  by  three  bouts  of  the  plough), 
three-bushel,  -class,  -colour,  -cylinde>;-day, -fathom, 
-foot  (-feet),  -guinea,  -hand,  -/torse,  -hour  (-s),  -line, 
-»ti/e,-mit»ite,  -month  (-s),  -phase  (PHASE  -^,-fint, 
-plait,  -ply,  -point,  -pound,  -rail,  -row,  -shilling, 
-speed,  -stairs,  -story,  -slrand,  -throw,  -tier,  -•volume, 
-wheel,  b.  Parnsynthetic  adjs.  formed  on  similar 
collocations  +  -ED  a,  = '  having  or  characterized  by 
three  of  the  things  named',  as  three-aisled  (having 
three  aisles),  three-angled,  -armed,  -liladed,  -bodied, 
-bolted,  -branched,  -chinned,  -coloured,  -coned, 
-corded,  -cro-Mned,  -dayed,  -dropped,  -eared,  -eyed, 
-faced,  -fingered,  -floored,  -formed,  -grained, 
-groined,  -handed,  -hooped,  -lettered,  -mouthed, 
-necked,  -nooked,  -phased,  -pointed,  -pronged, 
•ribbed,  -roomed,  -shaped,  -soled,  -storied, 
-stranded,  -suited,  -syllabled,  -tailed,  -tiered, 
-toothed,  -wheeled,  -wormed,  etc. ;  spec,  in  botanical 
and  zoological  adjs.,  as  three-capsuled,  -celled, 
-fibred,  -flowered,  -jointed,  -lobed,  -nerved,  -petalled, 
-seeded,  -valved,  etc.  (now  largely  superseded  by 
terms  derived  from  Latin,  as  tricapsularj  trilocu- 
I  far,  trivalmilar,  etc.) ;  also  with  other  endings,  as 
\three-dayen  (of  three  days),  three-dimensional, 
:  f  three-shapen,  three-weekly,  o.  Parasynthetic  sbs. 
1  in  -er  [see  -ER1  i],  as  three-miler  (one  who  goes 
i  three  miles),  three-mover  [MovERl  7],  -railer, 
-tonncr,  -volumcr,  -wheeler. 

1905  CHESTERTON  Heretics  280  Some  absurd  shrill  and 
affected  voice,  such  as  we  only  hear  from  a  duchess  in  a 
*three-act  farce.  1766  ENTICK  London  IV.  204  Making  a 
"three-isled  cathedral.  1865  Cornh.  Mag.  July  34  The 
thrice  "three-angled  beech  nut  shell,  c  1830  Glouc.  Farm 
Kef.  32  in  Libr.  Use/.  Kna-.vl.,  Husb.  Ill,  Cut  with  a 
•three-bhded  knife.  1574  HELLOWES  G-uenaras  Fam.  Ep. 
\  (1577)  336,  I  giue  my  condemned  soule  and  life  to  the  in- 
fernall  'three  bodyed  Pluto.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  VI.  764 
Beside  him  hung  his  Bow  And  Quiver  with  *three-bolted 
Thunder  stor'd.  1770-4  A.  HUNTER  Georg.  Ess.  (1803)  IV. 
38  Suppose.. the  field  to  be  formed  into  *three-bout  ridges. 
1617  HIERON  tl'lis.  II.  352  This  treble  or  "three-branched 
sufficiencie.  1860  A  U  Year  Round  No.  69. 448  A  hectolitre 
contains  a  trifle  more  than  a  *three-bushel  English  corn- 
i  sack.  l88lC.  E.  TURNEB  in  jl/a««.  Mag.  XLIV.  307  A  gray 
riding-coat,  with  a  *three-caped  collar.  1793  MARTVN  Lang. 
Bot.,  "Three-celled  Pericarp.  1898  Daily  News  15  Oct.  6/3 
A  very  cheap  way  of  producing.,  necessary  blocks  for*  three- 
colour  printing.  1901  Daily  Chron.  10  Jan.  6/6^  Methods 
of  colour-photography,  ..the  '  three-colour  process  '  invented 
by  Professor  Lippman.  1741  Comfl.  Fam.-Piece  II.  iii.  403 
'Three  colour'd  Violet  or  Heart's  Ease.  1649  Lane.  Tracts 
(Chetham  Soc.)  277  A  'three-corded  scourge.  1604  H  IERON 
'  Wks.  I.  576  To  maintaine  the  state  Of  your  'three-crowned 
potentate.  1904  Westm.  Gaz.  28  Dec.  3/1  The  best  work 
i  on  the  Midland  [Railway]  was  accomplished  with  "three- 
cylinder  compounds.  1890  Pall  Mall  G.  18  Aug.  2/1 
Whether  you  go  by  a  two-day  or  a  'three-day  coach.  1411 
tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  200  God  Sente..Ionas  to 
the  grete  Cite  of  Nynyvee,  wyche  was  a  *thre-dayen 
lornay.  1618  CHAPMAN  Hesiod,  Georg.  n.  426  A  'three-ear  d 
tripod.  1598  Q.  TL\.\i.  Plutarch  x.  30  Axingfor..'threyead 
men.  1689  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2510/4  A  "Three  faced  Steel 
Seal.  iSaSG.  W.BRirx;ES/}««.?'a»;<J;caII.xiv.i83  'Three- 
.  fingered  Jack,  the  notorious  rebel.  1793  MARTVN  Lang. 
Bot.,  'Three-flowered  Peduncle.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower, 
PI.  V.  298  Three-flowered  Rush.  1567  GOLDING  Ovid's 
Met.  VII.  (1593)  157  Our  *threeformed  Goddesse.  1766 
Comfl.  Farmer  s.v.  Meadow,  With  a  shovel,  hoe,  or  'three 
grained  fork.  1719  HAMILTON  £f.  to  Ramsay  24  Aug.,  in 
R.'s  Poems,  The  pleasure,  .snoovt  away  like  'three-hand 
ombre.  1680  COTTON  Comfl.  Gamester  x.  83  Some  play  at 
two  handed,  or  'three  handed  Whist.  1393  SHAKS.  2  Hen. 
I'l,  iv.  ii  72  The  "three  hoop'd  pot,  shall  haue  ten  hoopes. 
1811  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Syst.  Husb.  Scot.  i.  75  A  'three-horse 
power  does  very  well  for  potatoe-oats,  when  the  corn  is  fed 
in  bya  careful  hand.  1906  KROPOTKIN  Mem^  Revolutionist 


leaf.  iS33  ff'iiy  Cyci.  I.  77/1  Leaves..,  three-lobed.  1895 
Outinf(U.  S.)  XXVI.  459/1  In  the  *three-mile'run  England 
has  a  decided  advantage.  1899  Daily  Neu-s  10  July  6/5 
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The  *lhree-milers  were  the  next  to  appear.  1697  DRVDEN 
Virg,  Georg.  iv.  692  The  gaping  *three-inouth'd  Dog  forgets 
to  snarl.  1891  Athenaeum  31  Jan.  148/2  The  current  runs 
. .  in  favour  of  bhort  [chess]  problems ;  nothing  beyond  *three- 
movers  is  even  looked  at.  1799  H.  GURNL:Y  Cupid 'ft  Psyche 
xx.  (1800)51  Charm  the  *three-neck'd  dog  of  Hell!  1793 
MARTYN  Lang.  l>t>t.,  *Three-nerved  Leaf.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant. 
<y  Cl.  IV.  vi.  6  The  *three  nook'd  world.  1892  Lightning 
j  Mar.  Gloss.  Electr.  Terms,  *  Three  phase  system,  a  system 
of  distribution  of  electrical  energy  in  which  three  alternating 
currents,  each  differing  from  the  two  others  by  one  third  of 
the  period,  are  used.  Ifiaa  in  Bury  Wills  (Cainden)  115  A 
"thre  pynt  pott  of  pewter.  1868  Rep.  U.  S.  Ccininissianer 
Agric.  (1869)  51  Carpets,  treble  ingrain,  *three-ply,  and 
worsted  chain  Venetian.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XIV. 
606/1  One  dog-tooth,  and  five  or  six  *three-pointed  grinders. 
1866 CKU.MP  Banki ngx.  223  Edward  VI.  Gold.  "Three-pound 
piece,  sovereign  [etc.],  1711  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4915/4  A  small 
"three  prong'd  silver  Fork.  1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD'  Col. 
Reformer  (1891)  283  The  Colonel,  .rode  his  horse  over  a  stiff 
'three-railer  [fence].  1828  SIR  J.  E.  SMITH  Eng.  Flora  II. 
93  Partial  bracteas  five,  ovate,  acute,  *three-ribbed.  1844 
Port  Phillip  Patriot  n  July  1/3  A  "three-roomed  hut.  1593 
G.  HARVKY  Pierce's  Super.  109  The  *three-shapen  Geryon. 
1640-1  Kirkcudbr.  IVar-Coiitm.  Min.  />'£,(i855)  149 The  inch 
of  *thrie-solled  schoes,  of  the  best  leather,  be  sold  at  twa 
shillings  twa  pennies.  1901  Daily  Chron.  21  Nov.  1 1/4  The 
Sturmey- Archer  "three-speed  gear, . .  an  elaboration  of  the 
well-tried  '  Hub  '  two-speed  gear,  is  exhibited  by  the  Raleigh 
Cycle  Company.  1852  W.  WICKENUEN  Hunchback's  Chest 
330  In  his  "three-stairs  back,  Grove  Street.  1814  SCOTT 
Diary  22  Aug.,  in  Lockhartt  There  is  a  decent  *three- 
storied  house,  belonging  to  the  laird.  1832  G.  LONG  Egypt. 
Atitiq.  I.  ix.  199  To  the  height  of  oo  feet,  which  is  con 
siderably  above  the  ordinary  elevation  of  "three-story  houses. 
1841  CATLIN  N.  Amer.  hid.  I.  xxi.  14^  Its  string  was 
'three  stranded.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  n.  ii.  16  A  base,., 
begaerly,  "three-suited,  hundred  pound,  filthy  woosted- 
slocking  knaue.  1802-12  UESTHAM  Ration.  Judic.  Kvid. 
(1827)  I.  ii  A  "three-tailed  instead  of  a  five-tailed  bandage. 
1848  THACKERAY  Bk,  Snobs  iii,  A  three-tailed  Pasha.  1822 
GALT  Provost  xliii,  Wearing.. a  white  "three-tiered  wig. 
1883  J.  D.  J.  KELLY  in  Harper's  Alag.  Aug.  445/2  Diminu 
tive  "three-tonners . .  were  cruising.  1382  WYCLIF  I  Sam.  ii. 
13  The  child. .hadde  a  flesh  hook  *thre  tothid  in  his  hoond. 
1793  MARTYN  Lang.  Bot.,  "Three-valved  pericarp.  1877-84 
K  E.  HULME  WildFl.  p.  viii,  Capsule  obtusely  three-angled 
and  three-valved.  1844  R.  P.  WARD  Chatsworth  I.  1 1 5  The 


weekly  court.  1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Boccalini's  Adrts.fr. 
f  amass,  i.  xxxi.  (1674)  35  A  "three-wheel'd  Charret.  1886 
Cyclist's  Tour.  Club  Gal.  IV.  123  The  safeties  and  'three- 
wheelers  [tricycles].  1683  MOXON  Me^fi.  Exerc.t  Printing 
xi.  f  i  A  "Three-Worm'd  Spindle. 

2.  Special  combinations  and  collocations:  fthree- 
aged  a. ,  living  through  three  generations;  three- 
awned  a.,  having  three  awns,  as  in  three-owned 
grass,  the  name  of  several  American  grasses  of  the 
genus  Aristida;  also  called  beard-grass  (Cent. 
Diet.  1891) ;  three-banded  «.,  having  three  bands, 
as  in  three-handed  armadillo,  an  armadillo  of  the 
genus  Tolypeiites,  distinguished  by  the  shell  con 
sisting  of  three  bands ;  three-bar  a.,  Geoin.  applied 
to  a  curve  generated  by  the  motion  of  three  bars 
pivoted  together;  three-bearded  a.,  having  three 
beards  (BEAKD  sb.  3  a)  or  barbels,  as  three-bearded 
cod  or  rockling  (see  ROCKLING)  ;  three-birds,  (a) 
a  showy  garden  species  of  toad-flax,  Linaria 
trioriiitkophora,  from  Spain ;  (b)  name  of  two 
American  orchids,  Pogonia  pendula  and  Triphora. 
trianthophora,  also  called  nodding  cap  (Cent.  Diet. 
1891,  and  Suppl.  1909)  ;  three-bottle  a.,  applied 
to  one  who  can  drink  three  bottles  of  wine  at  a 
sitting ;  three-card  a.,  pertaining  to  or  played 
with  three  cards,  as  three-card  monle  (see  MONTE)  ; 
three-card  trick,  a  trick  popular  with  race-course 
sharpers,  also  known  as  fiiui  the  lady,  in  which 
a  queen  and  two  other  cards  are  spread  out  face 
downwards,  and  bystanders  invited  to  bet  which  is 
the  queen;  three-cleft  a.,  cleft  or  divided  into 
three  segments,  trifid ;  three-coat  a.,  requiring  three 
coats,  as  work  in  plastering  and  painting ;  three- 
cocked  a.,  having  three  cocks,  as  tkrce-t ocked  hat 
(COCKED  ///.  a.'2) ;  also  absol.  as  sb, ;  t  three- 
corned  [CORNED  2  2],  three-cornered ;  three- 
day(s)  fever  =  DENGUE  ;  three-eight  (usually  |) 
Mus.,  denoting  a  'time'  or  rhythm  with  three 
quavers  in  a  bar ;  three  estates  :  see  ESTATE  sb. 
6,7;  t  three-fallow  v.,  to  fallow  threefold:  cf. 
THKY-FALLOW  ;  three-field  a.,  noting  a  method  of 
agriculture  in  which  three  fields  are  worked  on  a 
three-course  system  of  two  crops  and  a  fallow  ; 
three-four  (usually  J)  Mus.,  denoting  a  '  time '  or 
rhythm  with  three  crotchets  in  a  bar ;  three-high 
a. :  see  quots. ;  three-holes,  a  boys'  game  of 
marbles;  three-horned  «.,  having  three  horns; 
esp.applied  to  particular  species  of  animals  ;  three- 
in-hand,  three  horses  drawing  a  vehicle,  driven 
by  one  person ;  three-iron  a.,  welded  together  from 
three  strands  of  iron ;  three-life  a.,  applied  to  a 
system  of  tenure  under  which  (till  1854)  land  (esp. 
ecclesiastical  and  college  estates)  was  held  during 
the  joint  lives  of  three  persons  or  the  longest  liver  of 
them ;  three-light,  (a)  adj.  having  three  lights  :  see 
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LIGHTS.  10;  (I/)  sb.  '  a  chandelier  or  candelabrum 
with  three  lamps  for  candles'  {Cent.  Did.  1891) ; 
•)•  three-like  a.,  having  three  equal  sides,  equi 
lateral  (of  a  triangle) ;  three-line,  three-lined  a., 
having,  consisting  of,  or  marked  with  three  lines; 
in  Printing,  extending  through  three  lines,  as  a 
large  capital  letter;  three-pounder,  a  thing 
weighing  three  pounds ;  a  gun  firing  a  three-pound 
ball;  f  three-shafted  a.  [cf.  Ger.  dreischaftig}, 
of  cloth,  woven  with  treble  web-shafts  (see  SHAFT), 
three-stranded;  three-shear,  a  sheep  between  its 
third  and  fourth  shearing  ;  three-spined  a.,  having 
three  spines,  as  three-spined  stickleback,  the  com- 
monestspeciesofSTit'KLEBACK ;  three-spot,  a  three- 
pipped  playing  card ;  three-thorued  a.,  having 
three  thorns,  or  triple  thoms,  as  three-thorned 
acacia,  a  name  for  the  honey-locust  (Gleditschia 
triacanthos),  a  N.  American  tree  having  thorns  in 
groups  of  three;  f  three-threads,  a  mixture  of 
common  ale,  porter,  and  double  (or  twopenny) 
beer,  popular  c  \  700 :  see  quots. ;  three-throw  a., 
having  three  throws  (seeTmiow  sb.2  2\as  a  thiee- 
throw  crank  ;  hence,  having  such  a  crank,  as  three- 
throw  pump  or  engine,  one  worked  by  a  three-throw 
crank-shaft ;  three-two  (usually  |)  J/its.,  denoting 
a  '  time '  or  rhythm  with  three  minims  in  a  bar ; 
three-up,  a  game  resembling  pitch  and  toss ; 
three-water  a.,  A'aiit.  diluted  witli  three  times  its 
bulk  of  water,  as  three-water  grog  or  rum ;  also 
absol. ;  three-went  way,  dial,  a  point  where  three 
roads  meet  without  intersecting ;  cf.  FOUR-WENT  ; 
three-wire  a.,  applied  to  a  system  of  distributing 
electric  power,  involving  three  mains  and  two 
dynamos,  the  two  outer  mains  being  joined  to  the 
free  terminals  of  the  dynamos,  and  the  central  main 
to  a  conductor  joining  the  two. 

1697  CREKCH  tr.  Manilius  I.  30  Great  Atreus  Sons •• 
With  "three-ag'd  Nestor.  1800  SHAW  Gen.  Zoal.  1. 188  "Three, 
banded  Armadillo,  .may  be  considered,  .as  the  most  elegant 
of  the  whole  genus  ;..  it  is  a  native  of  Brazil.  1875  S.  ROBERTS 
in  Proc.  Lotui.  Math.  Sac.  11  Nov.  14,  I  propose  to  extend 
..to  general  "three-bar  motion  a  discussion,  .of  some  par 
ticular  cases.  1876  CAYLEY  Math.  Papers  IX.  551  The 
Three-Bar  Curve  is  derived  from  the  motion  of  a  system 
of  three  bars,  .pivoted  to  each  other,  and  to  two  fixed  points. 
1806  SL-KR  Winter  in  Loud.  III.  izi  Metamorphosed  from 
a*  three-bottle  man  to  the  image  of  temperance.  1854  'J'. 
PARKKR  in  Weiss  Life  (1863)  II.  134  'Three-card-mome 
men,  and  gambling-house  keepers.  1887  LOWELL  Tariff 
Reform  Wks.  1890  VI.  187  They.. play  their  three-card 
trick.  1793  MARTYN  Lang.  Bot.,  "Three-cleft,  trijidns. 
ttid.,  Three-cleft-palmate  leaf.  1873  MORRIS  sEncid  n.  475 
Three-cleft  tongue.  1842  BRANUE  Diet.  Sc.,  etc.,  'Three- 
coat  ivork.  In  Architecture.  1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech., 
Three-coat  Work.  (Plastering.)  The  first  is  called  pricking- 
up  on  lath. . .  The  second  coat  is  called  floating ;  the  third, 
set  or  finis  king-coat.  1813  Lu.  PALMKRSTON  in  Par!.  Deb. 
8  Mar.,  To  see  the  troops  in  the  small  "three  cocked  hats 
which  they  formerly  wore,  a  1608  DEE  Ret.  Spirits  i.  (1659) 
83  The  books  be  green,  bright,  and  they  be  "three-corned. 
1897  A/ll'utt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  376  Synonyms  [of  Dengue] 
.  .polka  fever  (Brazilian),  'three  days  fever.  1577  B.  GOOGE 
HcresbacKs  Husk,  u  (1586)  23  b,  For  some  seede,  you  must 
not  only  twyfallowe  and  "threefallowe  your  ground,  but 
also  fourefallow  it.  1868  Ret.  U.S.  Commissioner  Agric. 
(1869)  156  The  Polish  "three-field  farming.  1907  M.  C.  F. 
MORRIS  Nunbumholnte  251  Supposing  the  three-field  system 
to  be  adopted.  1902  Westm.  Gaz.  14  June  43  The  new 
waltz,. .the  'Military  Dip',  is  in  "three-four  waltz  time,  and 
has  one  dip  to  each  three  counts.  1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Ma.h., 
Three-high  Roll  (Metal-working),  a  rolling-apparatus  in 
which  three  rollers  are  arranged  in  a  vertical  series.  1881 
RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Three-high  train,  a  roll-train 
composed  of  three  rolls,  the  bar  being  entered  on  one  side 
between  the  bottom  and  the  middle  roll,  and  on  the  other 
side  between  the  middle  and  the  upper  roll.  1853  LYTTON 
Afy  Novel  I.  xi.  Keep  off  the  other  boys  from.. playing 
"three-holes  and  chuck-farthing.  1681  GREW  Muszum  I. 
vii.  i  2.  163  The  little  'Three-Horned  Beetle,  Scarabxus 
Triceros  minor.  1887  MORRIS  Odyss.  xn.  135  Unto  the 
Three-horned  island  she  sent  them  aloof  to  dwell.  1816 
'  Quiz '  Grand  Master  vil.  198  When  Jove  had  found  that 
"three  in  hand  This  Jehu  did  not  understand.  1892  GREENER 
Breech- Leader  5  Processes  of  Barrel  Welding,  (i)  "Three- 
Iron  Damascus;  (2)  Two- Iron  Damascus.  1898  A.  F.  LKACH 
Bcrerley  Act  Bk.  I.  p.  xly,  In  1300,  one  of  the  Canons 
leased,  on  the  usual  *three-life  system,  some  of  the  lands  of 
his  prebend.  1618  in  Willis  &  Clark  Camfrriage  (1886)  I. 
208  One  "three  light  window  and  two  single  light  wimlowcs. 
1551  RECORDS  Pathw.  Ktim't.  i.  Defin.,  That  the  Greekes 
doo  call  Isopleuron,  and  Latine  men  sequilaterutii :  and  in 
english  it  may  be  called  a  "threlike  triangle.  1683  MOXON 
Mech.  Excrc.,  Printing xxii.  f  5  He  begins  his  Chapter. . 
with  a. ."Three  or  Four-lin'd  Letter.  Mod.  A  three-lined 
whip  has  been  issued  for  to-night's  division  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  1684  J.  PETER  Siege  Vienna  109  "Three  pounders 
of  Iron.  1872  H.  KINGSLEY  llornky  Mills,  etc.  II.  232  One 
three-pounder  is  worth  fishing  all  day  for.  1876  BANCROFT 
Hist.  U.S.  V.  XX.  568  The  Hessians  captured  two  brass  three- 
pounders,  which  had  lately  arrived  from  France.  1:1440 
Prmif.  Pan.  492/2  (MS.  A.)  *Thre  schaftyd  clothe, 
trilix.  1770-4  A.  HUNTER  Georg.  Ess.  (1803)  IV.  593  Under 
the  necessity  of  wintering  some  of  their  'three-shears  before 
theyare  marketable.  1886  C  SCOTT  Slat/>-r arming  1 8  After 
the  third  shearing,  three-shear  or  four-shear,  three  or  four 
year  olds,  arc  the  definitions  employed.  1822  Hortus  Anel. 
II.  573  Gleditschid  Triacanthos.  "Three  thorned  Acacia,  or 
Honey  Locust  Tree.  1698  W.  KING  tr.  SorHere  s  Jonrn. 
1.,'nd.  3;  He  had  a  thousand  such  Sort  of  Liquors,  as  . 
"Three  Threads,  Four  Thruub.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant. 


THREE-DECKER. 

'    Crew,  Three-threads^  half  common  Ale,  and  the  re^t  Stout 
|    or  Double    Beer.    iBoa   Uee   ENTIRK   A.    zb].     1829   Nat. 
Philos,   I.  Hydraulics  ii.  iz  tUsef.  Knowl.  Soc.)  Keeping 
two  or.  .three  pumps  constantly  at  work  by  what  is  called 
:    a  triple   or   "three-throw  crank.     1900  Engineering  Mag. 
XIX.  726  Three-throw  ram  pump  for  dip  workings.     1851 
,     MAYHEW  Lond.Labour  I.  12/1  'Shove-halfpenny 'is another 
game  phiytd  by  them  [cobtermongerb] ;  so  i^  '"Three  up'. 
1840  P.  Parley  s  Ann.  I.  295  A  large  lump  of  bait  beef,  with 
i    some  *three  water  grog.     1905  Daily  Chron.  25  May  4/7 
|    Rum  and  water  came  to  be  called  'grog'  likewise,  being 
1    *  two- water '  or  *  three- water  '  grog,  according  to  the  pro- 
!    portions  of  the  mixture.     1787  Kentish  Trav,  Coinp.  49  He 
'    gets  to  a  *three-went  way.     1898  It't'stin.Gaz.  9  July  7/2 
There  was  some  discussion  as  to   the  particular  kind   of 
electrical  equipment  to  be  used,  but  eventually  the  'three- 
wire  system  was  adopted. 

Tkree'-CO'rner  (stress  var.),  a.     Of  or  per 
taining  to  three  corners  (quot.  a  1 548';  having  three 
,    corners,  three-cornered,  triangular. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron. >  Hen.  VI 122  The  Frenche  kyng,  per- 
ceiuyng  this  toune  [Laigny],  to  be  the  thre  corner  key, 
Ldwene  the  territories  of  the  Englishemen,  the  Uurgonyons, 
andhisawne.  1683  WOOD  Life  3  Dec.  <O.  H.S.)  III.  84 
He  pointed  to  the  dore,  and  bid  me  'be  gone',  with  his 
three  corner  cap.  1902  MAKSHALL  Metal  Tools  38  Three- 
corner  files  are  very  useful  for  cleaning  out  the  sharp 
•  corners  of  square  holes,.. for  sharpening  saw  teeth,  or  for 
tiling  nicks  in  a  piece  of  steel  before  breaking  it  off. 

So  Three-cornerism  (_nonce-wd.}^  the  fact  or 
system  of  having  'three-cornered'  constituencies; 
Three-corner-ways,  -wise  advs.,  with  three  cor 
ners,  triangularly. 

1884  Etiin.  Rev.  Jan,  294  Xo  diagnosis  will  discover  '  -nte- 

cornerism  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease.     1796  MKS.  GLASSK 

Cookery  xiv.  234  Toast  some  thin  slices  of  bread  cut  "three. 

,    corner-ways.     1862  T.  A.  TKOLLOPE  Marietta  I.   MI,  --j 

|    Kerchief  folded  *  three-cornerwise. 

Three-COrnered  (>n*|kpun3jd  :  str.  var.),  a. 

1.  Having  three  corners  or  angles;  triangular  (in 
!    plan  or  in  cross-section). 

£1400  MAUSDKV.    iii.    15   Costantynoble.  .is  iij    cornered. 

i     c  1400  Lanfranc's  CirHrg.   36  Haue  a  nedle  bre  cornerid. 

1594    BLUNDEYIL  Exerc.  in.   I.  (1636)  274    Uf  Triangles  or 

three-cornerd    figures.      1668   CfLrtrrUK  &    Cou;  BarthoL 

A>iat.  i.  xviii.  49  Somtimes  they  are  three-corncr'd,  seldom 

round.     1833    T.    HOOK    ^'arson's  Dau.  ir.   i,    Immediately 

following,  .came  a  three-cornered  note  from  Lady  Gorgon. 

1855  O.  W.  HOLMES  Poems  £6  The  old  three-cornered  hat. 

b.  transf.  Applied  to  a  constituency  represented 

by  three  members. 

Such  constituencies  were  a  feature  of  the  electoral  system 
for  the  House  of  Commons  from  1867  to  1885  ;  each  elector 
having  the  right  to  vote  for  not  more  than  two  candidates, 
which  enabled  a  strong  minority  to  elect  one  of  the  repre 
sentatives. 

1882  OCILVIE,  Three-cornered  con*tituencj~.  i88t  Blanch. 
Guard.  22  Oct.  5/2  What  shall  be  done  with  the  three- 
cornered  constituencies  V 

C.  Applied  to  a  contest,  discussion,  or  the  like, 
between  three  persons. 

1891  KILLING  Light  that  Failed  x\\,  (1900)  197  Let  us  rather 
..consider  whether  Torp's  three-cornered  ministrations  are 
exactly  what  Dick  needs  just  now.  1894  H.  GAKDKNKK 
Uneff,  Patriot  59  They  had  a  three-cornered  fight  with 
Uradley's  mulatto,  Ned.  Mod.  The  election  in  Kilmarnock 
Burghs  was  a  three-cornered  fight. 

2.  a.  Of  a  horse:  Awkwardly  shaped,  colloq. 
1861  ^VHYTF.  MELVILLE  Mkt.  Harb.  iv.  28  The  grey . .  and  the 

bay,  with  a  little  three-cornered  jumping  hack.  1890  'R. 
HOLDHEWOOD  *  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  386  And  the  horses? 
Sell  every  three-cornered  wretch  of  'em. 

b.  jig.    Awkward,   cross-grained,    peevish ;    cf. 
ANGV LAB  a.  4.     (Also  quasi-oc/zf.) 

c  1850  E.  FARMER  Scrap  Bk.  (1869)  96  Matters  run  three- 
cornered.     1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Datt.   Der.   xxxiii,  A  three- 
|    cornered,  impracticable    fellow.      1879    F.    W.    ROBINSON 
Coward  Consc.  in.  xviii,  This  hard,  tone-contend  family. 

Hence  Three  '-co-rneredness,  triangularity ; 
Three'-co'rneredwise  adv.,  triangularly. 

1682  T.  FLATMAN  I/eratltttts  Riticns  No.  68  (1713'  1 1.  169 
A  Place  in  Egypt.  calTd  Delict^  from  the  Three-corner'dness 
of  its  Shape.  15813  HOLLVBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Triangu- 
tairct  three  cor  nerd  wise,  or  after  three  corners. 

Three'-deck,  <*•  fare.   =  next. 

1692  LUTTKELL  />'/  ',/  Kel.  (1857)  H.  636,  3  three  deck- 
ships  were  lately  launched  at  Brest.  1708  Land.  Gaz. 
No.  4423/7  The  Hoyn,  a  three  Deck  Ship  of  80  Guns.  1797 
Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVII. 403/1  The  middle  deck  in  three- 
deck  ships. 

Three'-decked  (-dekt),  a,  rare.  Having 
three  decks;  three-decked  ship  =  next,  i. 

1692  DELAVAL  in  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  2769/3,  I  found  3  three 
DecVd  Ships  of  the  Enemies.  1834  E>uy-cl.  Meirop.  (1845) 
VI.  343/1  The  Royal  Navy  is  divided  into  the  following 
classes  and  denominations,  i.  Rated  ships,  viz.  First  ratft 
all  three-decked  ships. 

Three'-de'Cker.  \t.thrte-deck\  seeDECKER2.] 

1.  A  three-decked  ship;  formerly  spec,  a  line-of- 
battle  ship  carrying  guns  on  three  decks. 

1795  Three  deckers  [see  DECKF.K*].  1797  EtuycL  Brit. 
(ed.  3}  XVII.  403/1  In  three-deckers  it  [the  fire  hearth)  is.. 
on  the  middle  deck.  1855  TENNYSON  .Maud  1. 1.  xiii,If.  .the 
rushing  battle-bolt  sang  from  the  three-decker  out  of  the 
foam. 

b.  fig.  Applied  to  a  thing  (or  person)  of  great 
size  or  importance. 

1835  E.  FnzGtBALD  Lett.  (1889)  I.  34  Pray  do  write  to 
me  :  a  few  lines  soon  are  better  than  a  three-decker  a  month 
hence.  1836  E.  HOWARD  A*.  J\ecfcr  xlv,  Three  deckers— 
words  of  Latin  or  Greek  derivation.  1877  BLACK  Green 
Past,  xxiv,  He  went  over  lo  Mrs.  Blythe,..and  sat  down  by 
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THBEE-DOUBLE. 

that  majestic  three-decker.     1886  DOWOEN  Shelley  (1887)  I. 
iil.  115  Some  great  three-decker  of  orthodoxy. 

2.  transf.  Something  consisting  of  three  ranges  or 
divisions  :  spec,  a.  Nickname  for  the  three-storied 
pulpit  formerly  in  use,  consisting  of  the  desk  for  the 
clerk,  the  reading  desk,  and  the  pulpit  proper,  one 
above  another,    b.  A  skirt  with  three  flounces,     c. 
A  three-volume  novel. 

1874  MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches  56  The 
Georgian  three-decker,  the  few  surviving  examples  of  which 
are  now  such  objects  of  scorn.  1895  IVestnt.  GHZ.  26  Apr. 
2/1  The  long-winded  novel  of  our  forefathers— what  you 
may  call  the  old  three-decker  of  fiction.  1905  Daily  Chron. 
3  May  7/4  That  graceful  form  of  skirt,  which  consists  of 
three  flounces  (known  sometimes  to  the  irreverent  as  a  '  three- 
decker  ').  1910  GATHOKNE-HAKDV  Mem,  \st  EarlCranbrook 
I.  115  In  the  place  now  occupied  by  the  present  one  [chancel 
arch]  the  old  '  three-decker '  stood  [in  1858]. 

3.  attrib.  (in  senses  I  b  and  2). 

1860  O.  W.  HOLMES  Prof.  Break/. -t.  ii,  A  boy.. with  a 
three-decker  brain.  1890  John  Bull  5  Apr.  229/1  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  first  part  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries  ..  great  'three-decker1  pulpits  blocked  up  the 
chancels.  1898  Daily  News  29  Sept.  3/4  The  '  three-decker ' 
skirt  is  supplemented  by  a  three-decker  cape.  1904  Daily 
Chron.  27  Apr.  7/4  The  winding  rope  attached  to  the  three- 
decker  cage  parted,  and  it  dropped  a  distance  of  2,oooft. 

t  Three*-dou  ble,  a.  Obs.  'Doubled 'or  folded 
in  three;  consisting  of  three  layers,  courses,  thick 
nesses,  etc. ;  threefold. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydotfs  Quest.  Chiritrg.  Qj,  Ouer 
that  a  lynnen  cloth  thre  dowble.  1613  Uncasing  of 
Maekitnu  Instr.  16  A  Falling-band,  or  a  three-double  ruffe. 
1653  H.  COG  AN  Pinto's  Trav.  xxxii.  (1663)  129  Having  a 
chain  of  Pearl  three  double  about  his  neck.  1658  J.  ROW 
LAND  MoiifcCs  TJn?at.Itis.f)$2  Terrible  for  biting,.,  piercing 
through  a  three  double  stocking  and  boots  likewise. 

So  f  Three-double  v.t  to  treble ;  f  Three- 
doubled  a.,  threefold,  triple. 

1558  PHAEK  sEfteid  vii.  U  iij  b,  Threedubbeld  shyrtes  Of 
golde.  1580  HOLLYBANO  Treas.  Fr.  Tong>  Tripler^  to  three 
double. 

Three  -G'dgecl  (-edgd  :  stress  van),  a.  Hav 
ing  three  edges.  Alsoyff. 

1398  TKEVISA  Barth.  De  P.  K.  xvn.  xxxv.  (Bodl.  MS.), 
Segge . .  is  acounted  amonge  kindes  of  rissches,  as  Sias  seib^ 
and  cleped  U  a  bre  egged  ruyssche.  1541  R.  COPLAND  Guy. 
don's  Quest.  Chirurg.  Liij  b,  Nedles..euen  and  smoth,  and 
thre  edged  at  the  poynte.  1685  Lend.  Gaz,  No.  2085/4 
Lost...  a  large  Silver  Hilled  Sword,  with. .a  long  three 
edged  blade.  1793  MARTYN  Lang.  Bot.,  Three-cornered  or 
Three-edged,  trigonus.  1898  G.  W.  E.  RUSSELL  Collect, 
ft  Recoil.  x\\.  (1903)  178  This  three-ed^ed  compliment  has 
seldom  been  .surpassed.  1900  K.  D.  JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot. 
Terms  270  2  Three-edged^  with  three  sides,.,  and  three  acute 
angles,  triquetrous. 

Three  -fa'rtliiilgS.  In  the  literal  sense  :  see 
FARTHING.  Also,  money  of  the  value  of  three 
farthings ;  hence  the  name  of  a  silver  coin  of  that 
value  issued  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

1561  Q.  ELIZ.  Proclnm.  15  Nov.,  Because  a  halfpeny 
cannot  be  made  of  such  finenesse  to  beare  any  conuenient 
bulke,  an  other  small  peece  shall  also  be  coyned  of  three 
farthynges..whiche..shalbe  of  meere  fine  starling  syluer. 
1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  in.  i.  140  Remuneration,  O,  that's  the 
Latine  word  for  three-farthings.  Ibid.  150  Threefar things 
worth  of  Silke.  1598  U.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  IL  i, 
He  values  me  at  a  crack'd  three-farthings,  for  aught  I  see. 
a  1616  BEAUM.  &  Fu  Scornf.  Lady  in.  i,  Whip'd  and  then 
crop'd,  For  washing  out  the  roses  in  three  farthings,  To 
make  'em  pence.  1898  G.  B.  RAWLINGS  Brit.  Coinage  65 
The  threefartliings-  .was  the  least  of  all  the  coins  having  a 
rose  behind  the  ear.  Ibid,  [see  THREE-HALFPENCE). 

Hence  Three- fa- rthingr  a,,  of  the  value  of  three 
farthings;  hence,  paltry,  insignificant. 

c  1600  Timon  in.  v.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  56  Away,  away,  tliou 
poore  three  farthing  lacke  1  1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Bocca* 
Jinii  Pol.  Touchstone  (1674)  276  They  had  put  to  arbitriment 
the  salvation  of  mens  souls  upon  a  three-farthing  business. 
1822  tr.  Aristopk.,  Plittus  15  Dp  you  suppose  the  despotism 
.  .would  be  worth  a  three-farthing  piece,  were  you  [Plutus] 
to  recover?  1898  G.  B.  RAWLINGS  Brit.  Coinage  64  'I1  wo 
new  denominations  in  silver  are  introduced  in  this  [Eliza 
beth's]  reign,  namely,  the  threehalfpenny  and  threefarthing 
pieces.  Mod.  A  three-farthing  bun. 

Threefold  (brrf<?iild),  «.,  adv.  (sb.}  Forms: 
see  THREE  and  -FOLD.  [OE.  J>rifeald,  fryfeald : 
=  OFris.  thrifald,  obs. Du. drijvoud,  OHG.,MHG. 
dnvalt,  QN .  firifaldr  \  see  THREE  and  -FOLD.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Consisting  of  three  combined  in  one, 
or  one  thrice  repeated;  comprising  three  kinds, 
parts,  divisions,  or  branches  ;  triple. 

tiooo  ^LFRIC  Horn.  II.  606  Nis  se  ^Elmihtija  God  na 
Sryfeald,  ac  is  Drynnys.  c  i»oo  Twelfth  Cent.  Horn.  136 
Crist  arerde  breo  men  of  deabe  to  life,  &  ba  breo  tacnoden 
bene  oreofealde  deab  bare  sunfule  sawle.  c  1100  Trin.  Coll. 
Hoin.  65  God  bad  us  turnen  to  him,  and  bat  us  bihoueS  to 
don  on  ^refold  wise.  13. .  Cursor  M.  25943  (Cott.)  And  for 
we  sin  on  maners  thre,  Vr  scrift  aght  thrifald  for  to  be. 
1434  MISYN  Mending  Life  L  107  pis  is  be  threfold  rope 
bat  vnnethis  may  be  brokyn.  a  1600  Scot.  Poems  \btk  C. 
(1801)  II.  192  His  popish  pride,  and  threefald  crowne. 
^1709  PRIOR  ist  Hymn  Callitnachus  66  The  three-fold 
empire  Of  Heaven,  of  ocean,  and  deep  hell  beneath.  1793 
MARTYNirtM.g-.  Bot.,Temafoti(ii  three-fold  leaves,  in  threes, 
or  three  and  three.  1857  TOULMIN  SMITH  Parish  104  High 
ways,  bridges,  and  military  defence,  constituted  the  three 
fold  conditions  (trinoda,  necessitas)  always.. attached  to 
the  tenure  of  land. 

2.  Three  times  as  great  or  numerous. 

C  izoo  ORMIN  14034  Twafald  oberr  brefald  inett  pa  fetless 
alle  tukumi.  1858  LAKUNKK  llftnii-bU.  Nat.  Phil.  158  If  the 
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compressing  force  be  increased  in  a  threefold  proportion,  the 
volume  of  the  air  compressed  will  be  diminished  in  a  three 
fold  proportion.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  I.  v.  140  A  threefold 
courage  now  Inspired  him. 

B.  adv. 

1.  In  a  threefold  manner,  triply ;    f  in  threes, 
three  together  (obs.) ;  f  in  three  ways  (obs.)  ;  in  or 
into  three  parts  (now  rare). 

r  1020  Rule  St.  Betiet  i.  (Logeman^  10  pa  twyfealde  breo- 
fealde  oSoe  sooes  anlepie  gangende  butan  hyrde.  i3-_. 
Cursor  Af.  26069  (Cott.)  Als  be  sin  es  wro-^ht  Thre-fald,  wit 
word,  ded«,  and  thoght.  1486  Ilk.  St.  Albans,  Hcr.C  vij  b, 
Rather  it  shall  be  calde  a  cros  threfolde  partitid  flurri.  1558 
PHAER  JEneid  iv.  L  j,  On  the  threefoldshapen  dame,  And  on 
Diana's  virgins  faces  three  she  doth  exclame.  1855  TENNY 
SON  Brook  73  The  chestnut,  when  the  shell  Divides  three 
fold  to  show  the  fruit  within. 

2.  Three  times,  thrice  (in  amount) ;  three  times 
or  thrice  as  much.    See  also  THICK  adv.  6. 

c  1400  Brut  299  }et  were  bey  threfold  so  meny  of  hem  as  of 
Englisshe  men,  1591  SHAKS.  TivoGent.  i.  i.  116  'Tis  three 
fold  too  little.  1594  —  Rich.  Ill,  II.  ii.  86  Alas  !  you  three, 
on  me  threefold  distrest :  Power  all  your  teares. 

C.  sl>.  A  name  for  the  plant  buckbean  (Meny- 
anthes  trifoliata),  from  its  threefold  leaves,  dial, 

1788  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  II.  Gloss.  (E.D.S.),  Three 
fold,  Menyanthcs  trifoliata,  bogbean,  buckbean.  1876  in 
ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss. 

Hence  Three'foVded  a.  (rare),  threefold  (whence 
Threefo'ldedness^Mra/o/ohm) ;  Three-foldly 
adv.,  in  a  threefold  manner ;  Thxee'foldness,  the 
quality  or  condition  of  being  threefold. 

1528  ROY  Rede  me,  etc.  (Arb.)  20  Fye  on  his  golden  *three 
folded  crowne.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  6  b,  Quintilian  giueth 
warnyng  to  vse  this  threfolded  order.  1905  Chr.  Progress 
Feb.  22  The  word  Trinity  means  *Threefoldedness.  <*9ol 
Laws  of  SElfred  c.  39  §  2  xif  syxhyndum  bissa  hwseoer 
^elimpe,  *oriefealdlice  arise  be  3xre  cierliscan  bote.  13. . 
Cursor  id.  25939  (Cott.)  Man  he  sinnes  threfaldli,  pat  es  in 
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[in  the  Trinity]  are  neither  Three  Gods,  nor  Three  parts  of 
God.  Rather  they  are  God  Threefold!)'.  1856  FADER 
Creator  <y  Creature  II.  i.  (1886)  no  The  *Threefoldness  of 
Persons  and  the  Unity  of  Essence. 

Three'-foot,  a.  f  a.  =  THREE-FOOTED.  Obs. 
b.  Measuring  three  feet  in  length,  breadth,  or  other 
dimension. 

1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  tf.  n.  i.  52  The  wisest  Aunt.  .Sometime 
for  three-foot  stoole,  tnistaketh  me.    1675  HoBBtsOdyss.  155    ' 
A  caldron,  or  a  three-foot  pot  of  brass.     1870  MRS.  RIDUELL    > 
A.  l-'riars  iv,  The  usual  three-foot  passage  leading  from  the 
front  door  to  the  kitchen.    1880  A.  A.  COM  MON  in  Mem.  Roy.    > 
Aslron.  Sac.  XLVI.  173  Particulars  of  the  Mounting  of  a 
Three-Foot  Reflector. 

Three'-fOO:ted,  a.  Having  three  feet ;  esp. 
having  three  supports,  tripod,  as  a  three-footed  stool. 

c  1000  /ELFKIC  Grain,  xlix.  (Z.)  287  Tripes,  bryfete  (MS.  W. 
brifotede].    —  Vac.  in  Wr..Wulcker  124/6  Trisilis,  bryfoUd 
ffet.    c  1425  Cast.  Perscv.  2599  in  Macro  Plays  154  Worldis 
wele  is  lyke  a  iij-foted  stole ;  It  faylyt  a  man  at  hys  most    > 
nede.     1553  EDEN  Decaites  195,  I  named  the  mountayne    ; 
where  these  trees  grow,  the  mountayne  of  three  footed  trees.    : 
1671  H.  M.  tr.  Eraitu.  Colloq.  436  If  we  believe  Oedipus, 
there  are  found  fourfooted,  and  threefooted,  and  twofooted 
men.     1821  SCOTT  Kenilw.  x,  So  saying  he  approached  to 
the  fire  a  three-footed  stool. 

Three'-forked(-f/'ikt,/^/.  -flaked),  a.  Hav 
ing  three  forks  or  prongs ;  trifurcate. 

'      1615  CROOKE  Body  of 

ic  values  or  leafe- 

some   like   halfe 

oones.  a  1678  MARVELL  Horatian  Ode,  Like  the  three- 
forked  lightning.  1822  Hortus  Angl.  II.  165  C.  Tricuspi. 
datus.  Three-forked  Stock.  Leaves  lyre-shaped ;  pods  three 
toothed  at  the  tip. 

Three-halfpence  (pr/h^-pens).     Money  of 

the  value  of  three  halfpennies,  or  a  penny  and  a 
halfpenny  (l|<f.) ;  a  silver  coin  of  this  value  issued 
by  Queen  Elizabeth ;  also,  a  silver  coin  of  NYilliam  IV 
and  Victoria,  issued  for  use  in  Ceylon. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.$>$l\  Threhalpenys,  Mssis  (A.).  1562 
J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  ft  Epigr.  (1867)  151  They  take  three 
halfpence.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia,  181  To  the  Philoso 
pher,  three  halfpence.  1872  Puuch^  9  Mar.  105 'i  The  fee 
for  the  hire  of  a  chair  with  arms  will  be  reduced  to  three- 
halfpence.  1898  G.  Ii.  RAWUNOS  Brit.  Coinage^  The  six 
pence,  threepence,  threehalfpence,  and  threefarthings  [of 
O.  Elizabeth],  are  distinguished  by  having  a  rose  behind 
the  head. 

Three-halfpenny  (-h^-peni),  a.  (sl>.)    That 

is  worth,  or  costs,  three-halfpence ;  often  a  depre 
ciatory  epithet  of  anything  held  in  small  esteem  : 
paltry,  vile,  contemptible.  Also  sb.  a  three-half 
penny  piece :  see  prec. 

1552  GILPIN  Strut,  in  Life,  etc.  (1636)  258  A  great_number 
. .  keep  them  [the  livings]  as  their  owne  lands,  and  give  some 
three  halfe-peny  Priest  a  Curates  wages.  1587  FLEMING 
Contn.  Holinshcd  III.  i287/i_To  let  it  perish  in  threehalfe- 
penie  pamphlets,  and  so  die  in  obliuion.  1638  SANDERSON 
Serin.  (1657)  142  We  langh't  at  the  silliness  of  the  poor 
Indians.. for  parting  with  a  massie  lump  of  Gold-ore  for 
a  three  halfpenny  knife.  1726-31  TINDAL  Rafin's  Hist.  Eng. 
xvii.  (1743)  II.  157  The  Three  Half-penny  Piece  (coined  by 
this  queen  only).  1898  G.  B.  RAWLINGS  Brit.  Coinage  66 
The  threebalfpennies,  pennies  jind  threefarthings _haye  as 
their  obverse  ' 
William  IV  a'. 
Ceylon  and  the  West  Indies. 

Three-halfpennyworth, 


THREE-MASTEE. 

ha'porth  (-h^i'paa)>).     [Cf.  HALFPENNYWORTH.] 
As  much  as  is  worth,  or  costs,  three-halfpence. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  492/2  Thre  halpworthe,  trissis.  1692 
SOUTHERNS  Wives  Excuse  l.  i,  Three  halfperth  of  farthings. 
1901  Essex  Weekly  News  15  Mar.  6/1  Deceased  only  had 
three  ha'porth  of  beer. 

t  Three'head.  Obs.  [f.  THREE  + -HEAD.]  The 
being  three  (in  one) ;  trinity. 

a  1225  Juliana  78  pet  rixleS  in  breohad  &  bah  is  an 
untweamet.  a  1240  Sa-wles  Warde  in  Lamb.  Horn.,  etc.  267 
His  hali  milce..rixleo  in  breo-had  a  buten  ende.  01400 
Relig,  Pieces fr.  Thornton  MS.  59  A  God  and  ane  Lord  yn 
threhed,  And  thre  persons  yn  anehed. 

Three-headed  (Irrhe'ded),  a,  [f.  three head(s 
+  -KL>  2.]  Having  three  heads. 

(looo  J*ELFRIC  Grant,  ix.  (Z.)  67  Triceps,  ^ryheafdede. 
c  1400  Dcftr.  Troy  300  He  highyt  vnto  helle  yates,  A  j>re 
hedet  hounde  in  his  honnd  coght.  1567  GOLDING  Ovid's 
Met.  vil.  (1593)  157  And  thou  three-headed  Hecat.  1839 
BAILEY  Festus  xxvi.  (1852)  456  The  dog  three-headed,  by 
the  gates  of  woe.  1905  W.  T.  FILTER  Bible  4-  Babylon  116 
The  woman  was  first  tempted  by  the  three-headed  Serpent. 

Three'-inch,  n.  Measuring  three  inches  in 
length,  thickness,  etc.  (in  first  qtiot.  humorous}. 
Also  in  comb.,  as  thrce-inch-thick,  -wide.  So 
Three-inched  (-in ft)  a.  rare. 

1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  iv.  i.  27  Awayyou  three  inch  foole, 
I  am  no  beast.  1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng.  Seantfn  9 
All  the  Orlope  to  be  layd  with  square  three  inch  plancke. 
1839  URE  Diet.  Arts,  etc.  927  A  three-inch-thick  plank. 
1845  STOCQUELER  Handbk.  Brit.  India  (1854)  399  A  for 
midable  knife . .  tapering  from  a  three-inched  hilt  to  the  finest 
point.  1846  jf.  Baxters  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  153 
In  Suffolk  they  are  hoed  . .  with  three-inch  hoes,  having 
handles  not  above  two  feet  in  length. 

t  Three'-leaf.  Obs.  [f.  THREE  +  LEAF  :  cf. 
TREFOIL.]  A  three-leaved  or  trifoliate  plant. 
a.  The  wood-sorrel ;  so  called  from  its  temate 
leaves,  b.  A  species  of  orchid  (?  Habenaria)  with 
three  root-leaves. 

f  looo  ^LLFRIC  lroc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  133/22  Trifolium, 
^eacessure,  uel  brilefe.  1562  TURNER  Herbal  u.  128  Saty- 
rion  whiche  som  call  Threleafe,  because  it  hath  thre  leaues, 
bowing  doune  toward  the  earth. 

Three'-leaved  (-Ifvd),  a.  Also  -leafed.  [See 
LEAVED  and  LEAFED.]  Having  three  leaves,  or 
leaves  consisting  each  of  three  leaflets ;  trifoliate. 
Three-leaved  grass,  an  old  name  for  clover  ;  in 
qnot.  1634  app.  wood-sorrel  (cf.  prec.  a);  three- 
leaved  ivy,  an  American  name  for  the  poison  ivy 
(Khiis  toxicodendroii) ;  three-leaved  Tash,Jnnttis 
trifidus. 

14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  595/33  MtliMnm,  thre-leued- 
pras.  1562  TURNER  Herbal  H.  41  Among  so  many  thre- 
leued  herbes  as  we  haue.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trim.  18 
Such  as  baue  the  Scuruy, ..eat  three-leafed-grasse,  fresh 
nieate,  or  the  like.  1772  FOKSTER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXI1.  55 
The  threeleaved  Hellebore.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower. 
PL  V.  296  Three-leaved  Rush.  ..  This  rare  species, ..  has 
crowded,  erect,  thread-like  stems,  from  four  to  six  inches 
high.  1884  T.  TAIT  Mind  in  Matter  (1892)  329  Saint 
Patrick . .  employed  the  three-leaved  clover  to  illustrate  the 
Unity  of  Nature,  and  Plurality  of  Persons  in  the  Deity. 

Three-legged  (-legd,  -le:ged),  a.  Having 
three  legs,  as  a  three-legged  stool. 

^Three-legged  mare,  a  nickname  for  the  gallows;  three- 
legged  race,  a  race  run  by  couples,  the  right  leg  of  one  per 
son  being  bound  to  the  left  leg  of  the  other  ;  ^three-legged 
staff,  a  tripod  for  supporting  surveying  instruments,  etc. 

1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  S/ir.  I.  i.  64  To  combe  your  noddle  with 
a  three-legg'd  stoole.  1685  T.  BROWN  Adi'ice  Dr.  Oatts  26 
From  Fear  Of  being  mounted  onaThree-legg'd-Mare.  1694, 
1834  [see  MAKE'  2 a].  1701  MOXON  Math.  Instr.  21  Three. 
Leg'd  Staff,  made  with  Joynts  to  shut  together,  and  take 
off  in  the  middle  for  the  better  carriage :  to  support  Instru 
ments  for  Astronomy,  Surveying,  etc.  1764  MASKELYNE  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LIV.  350  The  wooden  three-legged  slam], 
which  supports  the  sector.  1863  W.  C  BALDWIN  Afr. 
Hunting  i.  3  Quill-driving  was  not  my  particular  vocation, 
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fpennies,  pennies  and  threefarthings  have  as 
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Threelihood.  nonce-wd.  [app.  f.  THREE  +  -LV! 
+  -HOOD;  perh.  after  ME.  THHILLEHOD.]  The 
Trinity ;  threefoldness. 

1839  BAILEY  Festus  xx.  (1848)  250  To  shew  the  holy  God, 
in  three  scenes,  first  And  last  in  Threelihood,  and  midst  in 
One. 

Three  -man,  «•  Requiringthreemen;  managed, 
worked,  or  performed  by  three  men  ;  esp.  in  three- 
man^  s)  song, glee  (also  three  men's  song),  a.  convi 
vial  part-song  for  three  men ;  a  trio  for  male  voices. 
(Corrupted  to  freeman 's  song:  see  FREEMAN  4.) 

c  1425  Cast.  Perscv.  2336  in  Macro  Plays  147,  xxx'i  thou- 
sende..pat  had  leuere  syttyn  at  be  ale,  iij  mens  songys  to 
syngyn  lowde,  panne  to-ward  be  chyrche  for  to  crowde. 
£1440  Promp.  Parv.  492/2  Thre  mannys  songe,  tricinnium. 
1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  \.  ii.  255  If  1  do,  fillop  me  with  a 
three-man-Beetle.  1611  —  Wint.  T.  iv.  iii.  44  Three-man 
song-men,  all,  and  very  good  ones.  1600  HEYWOOD  ist  Pt. 
Edw.  /K.Wks.  1874  I.  51  Weele  haue  a  three-men  song,  to 
make  our  guests  merry.  1857  KING, LEY  Two  Y.  Ago  xxi, 
An  old  seventeenth-century  ditty,  of  the  days  of '  three-man 
glees '.  1865  —  llerewani  v. 

Three'-mast,  a.  Having  three  masts.  So 
Tliree'-ma-sted  a. ;  Threes-master  [MASTER 
sb?\  a  three-masted  ship. 

1775  DALRYMPLE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVIII.  392  Two  three. 
must  vess-ls  with  latinc  sails.  1839  MARBVAT  Phaut.  t>Jilt 


THREE-MONTHLY. 

vi,  A  three-masted  \c»tl.  1883  Di-.  FORKS r  in  Harper 's 
yi/A£.  Mar.  519/2  This  ghost  of  a  great  three-master. 

Three  -mo'nthly,  a.  (s&.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  three  months;  appearing  every  three  months,  as 
a  periodical ;  quarterly,  b.  sb.  A  quarterly  maga 
zine  or  review. 

1818  BYRON  Juan  \.  ccxi,  Magazines,.. Daily,  or  monthly, 
or  three  monthly.  1830  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  I, 
233  Writing  in  a  three-monthly  Review.  1846  MRS.  GORK 
Eng.Char.(i%^)  13  Convinced  that  all  the  weekly,  monthly, 
and  three-monthly  critics  cannot  be  in  the  wrong.  1886 
TUPPER  My  Life  as  Author  179,  I  was  editor,  .of  an  extinct 
three-monthly,  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

Threen,  obs.  form  of  THBENE. 

Threeness  (>rrnes).  [f.  THREE  +  -NESS  ;  cf. 
QE.}rjm4Stfriritts  :  see  THHINNESS.]  The  fact, 
quality,  or  condition  of  being  three  or  threefold; 
spec,  said  of  the  Godhead. 

[a  900  tr.  B&das  Hist.  iv.  xix.  [xvii.]  (1890)  312  We  ondettafl 
..prisnisse  in  Annisse  efenspedelice,  ond  Annesse  in  ba:re 
pngiMMM.]  1829  JAS.  MILL  Hum.  Mind  (1809)  II.  92 
Abstract  terms  merely;  in  place  of  which,  the  words  oneness, 
twoness,  threeness,  might  be  substituted.  1855  LYNCH  Lett, 
to  Scattered  v.  1 1872)  65  That  in  the  Oneness  there  is  Three- 
ness,  that  the  One  God  is  Triune.  1899  Month  Jan.  14 
Threeness  in  person  with  oneness  in  nature. 

Three-one,  a.  (j£.)  Being  three  in  one,  triune. 
b.  absol.  or  as  sb.  The  triune  God,  the  Trinity. 

1638-56  COWLEY  Davideis  i.  371  Who  shall  describe  thy 
throne,  Thou  great  Three-One?     1719  J.  T.  PHILIPPS  tr.    I 
Thirty-four  Confer.  174  This  glorious  Three-One  God  had    | 
created  all  Things.     1772  T.  OLIVERS  Hymn, '  The  God  of  \ 
Abraham  praise',  Before  the  great  Three-One  They  all    j 
exulting  stand.     i8oa  J.JAMIESON  Use  Sacr.  Hist.  II.  in.  ii. 
53  The  love  of  a  three-one  God  is  displayed. 

Threep,  variant  of  THREAP. 

Three'-pair,  a.  In  full,  three  pair  of  stairs 
(see  PAIR  so.1  6  b).  Of  or  belonging  to  the  third 
floor,  as  in  three-pair  room^  back,  front,  witidow. 

1788  Phil.  Trans.  LXXVIII.  217  Out  of  a  three-pair-of- 
stairs  window.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xli,  Like  a  squirrel 
in  his  cage,  hung  out  of  a  three  pair  of  stairs  window.  1838 
DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  xxi,  In  the  two-pair  back  of  the  house. . 
or  in  the  three-pair  front.  1883  MRS.  PLUNKETT  in  Har. 
pers  Mag,  Jan.  236/2  Kate  was  established  in  the  little 
*  three  pair  back '. 

Three-part,  a.  (adv.}  Containing,  consisting 
of,  having,  or  involving  three  parts. 

1854  Chtruhini's  Counterpoint  20  It  is  prohibited  in  three- 
part-counterpoint,  as  in  two-part -counter  point,  to  make  con- 
cealed  fifths.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  $  Clockm.  255 
[A]  Three  Part  Clock  [or]  Three  Train  Clock.. [isl  a  clock 
with  three  trains;:  the  going  train,  the  striking  train,  and 
the  quarter  or  chiming  train.  1910  TOVEV  *  EncycL  Brit. 
III.  129/2,  15  three-part  symphonies. 

b.  adv.  (in  comb.)  =  THREE-PARTS. 

1840  BI.AINK  Encycl.  Rur.  Sports  §  1282  A  three-part-bred 
mare. 

So  Three-parted  a.t  divided  into  or  having  three 
parts,  tripartite, 

1553  GRIMALDB CKWV'J  Offices  in. (1558)  117  A  threeparted 
deuision.  1793  MARTYN  Lang.  Bot..  Three-parted  leaf,. . 
divided  into  ihree  parts  down  to  the  base,  but  not  entirely 
separate.  1900  JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot.  Terms  270/2. 

Three  parts.  Three  out  of  four  equal  parts, 
three  quarters.  Hence  as  advb. phrase,  To  the  ex 
tent  of  three  quarters;  well-nigh,  almost. 

1711  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  30  June,  Patrick  comes  early, 
and  wakes  me..,  though  I  am  three  parts  asleep.  184* 
BORROW  Bible  in  Spain  vii.  45  He  w;is  half-intoxicated,  and 
soon  became  three-parts  so.  1871  M.  COLLINS  Mrq.  <$• 
Jiff  re  A.  x,  He  rides  a  three-parts  thorough-bred.  1877 
BROWNING  La  Saisias  72  There's  the  stoppage  at  the  inn 
Three-parts  up  the  mountain.  1887  STEVKNSON  Ment.  <y 
Portraits  xv.  250  Conduct  is  three  parts  of  life,  they  say ; 
but  I  think  they  put  it  high. 

Threepence  (Jri-pcns,  J>re-pens).  [f.  THREE 
+  PENCE,  collective  pi.  of  PENNY.] 

1.  A  sum  of  money  equal  in  value  to  three  pennies. 
1605  Ii.  JONSON  Volponc  n.  i,  What  monstrous.. circum. 

stiince  Is  "here,  to  get  some  three  or  four  gazettes,  Some 
three-pence  in  the  whole  !  1701  CIBBER  Love  makes  Man 
v.  ii,  Ang,.  .Fortune,  once  again,  is  kind  ;  but  how  it  comes 
itbout—  D.  Lew.  Does  not  signify  Three  pence.  1849  .S'£. 
Nat.  /fist.,  Mammalia  IV.  12  In  Pennsylvania  an  old  law 
existed  offering  threepence  a  head  for  every  squirrel 
destroyed. 

2.  A  silver  coin  of  this  value ;  a  threepenny  piece. 
(Now  the  smallest  silver  coin  of  Great  Britain.) 

1589  Hay  any  Work  (1844)  n  A  round  threepence  serueth 
the  turn.  1675  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  987/4  One  Purse . . ,  and  there 
in.. about  18  new  Groats,  Three-pences,  and  Two-pence*. 
1711-13  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  23  Jan.,  Dr.  Pratt  and  I.  .with 
the  Bishop  of  Clogher,.. played  at  ombre  for  threepences. 
1814  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  i.  (1863)  235,  I  would  ven 
ture  the  lowest  stake  of  gentility,  a  silver  three-pence,  that 
letc.J.  1898  G.  B.  RAWLINGS  Brit.  Coinage  53  Edward  VI 
coined . .  a  silver  crown,  half-crown,  sixpence,  and  threepence. 

Threepenny  (bri-pcni,  J>re-peni),  a.  (sh.} 

1.  Of  the  value  or  price  of  threepence,  a.  Three 
penny  nail)  a  nail  of  the  size  which  originally  cost 
threepence  a  hundred.  (See  PENNY  10.") 

1439-30  Kec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  73  Alsoford'  iijpenynayll. 
j  d  ob.  1481, 1484  [see  PENNY  10],  1486  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII 
(1896)  16,  ccc  iij  peny  nailes  ix«.  1494-5  'n  Swayne  Sarttm 
Church™.  Ace,  (1896)  43  De  clauis  vocatis  threpenynayle 
precii  centene  iij  d. 

b.  Threepenny  hit  (BiT  j£.-  8  c},  piece  =  THREE 
PENCE  a;  alsoy^.  (in  reference  to  the  size  of  the 
coin)  something  very  small.  Alsoellipt.  threepenny. 

ij*9   Evelyns   AW.   Ilort.    199   A   Leaf  a»   broad  as  a 
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Three-penny  Piece.  1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  311 
Pieces  of.. bone,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  threepenny, 
piece  to  half-a-crown.  1884  W.  BLACK  in  Harper's  Mag. 
Dec.  21/2  A  small  threepenny-bit  of  a  creature.  1891  A. 
MACLAHEN  Pants  Prayers,  etc.  (1893)  289  Only  a  three, 
penny  bit  and  not  a  talent.  1905  Daily  Chron.  8  Nov.  6/7 
Threepences,  indeed,  are  as  characteristic  of  the  provinces 
as  the  farthing  is  peculiar  to  London. 

C.  Costing  or  involving  an  outlay  of  threepence. 
1698  Christ  Exalted  55  No  more  shaken  than  a  pair  of 
Three-penny  Bellows  can  shake  down  the  Monument. 
1711-13  SWIFT  Jml.toSttUa  17  Feb.,  I  play  but  threepenny 
ombre.  1825  T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  u.  Passion  .y  Princ, 
viii.  III.  126  The  letter  which  had  arrived  by  the  three 
penny  post  from  Hackney,  too*  Westm.  Gaz.  25  Apr.  7/3 
The  7.3  from  Hoe-street,  Walthamsiow,  commonly  known 
as  '  the  last  threepenny  train  '  (largely  used  by  workmen). 

d.  transf.  Of  or  pertaining  to  threepence  or  to 
something  worth  threepence ;  able  or  willing  to 
pay  threepence. 

1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Kavy  Land  Ships  Wks.  i.  79/1 
Some  Men  (being  borne  vnder  a  threepeny  planet)  can 
neither  by  paines.  .or  any  industry  be  worth  a  groat.  1895 
Daily  News  13  Dec.  7/1  Consigned  to  the  threepenny  boxes 
of  the  second-hand  booksellers.  1898  Daily  Chron.  14  Oct. 
3/4  What  in  magazine  parlance  may  be  called. .the  'three 
penny  '  public.  1899  J-  PKNNELL  in  Fortn.  Kev.  LXV.  113 
It  is  useless  to  discuss  any  matter  with  the  threepenny 
populace. 


2._/%-.  as  a  disparaging  epithet :  Of  little  worth ; 
trifling,  paltry,  cheap,  worthless. 

1613  ROWLAND  Four  Knaves  (Percy  Soc.)  47  Like  three- 
penie  watch-mem.. Each  with  a  rustle  browne-bill  in  his 
hand.  1651  C.  CARTWKIGHT  Cert.  Rtlig.  \.  76  Such  men., 
were  permitted  to  excommunicate  fur  a  threepeny  matter. 
1823  SCOTT  Peveril  xxvii,  Down  to  that  three-penny 
buntage,  Mistress  Nelly. 

Threepennyworth  (jnf:peTuwfli»,  contr. 
three-penn'orth  (-pe'najj>\  The  quantity  that 
is  worth,  or  costs,  threepence. 

[1340  Ayenb.  37  Hi  habbeb  bri  pane  worses  of  worke  uor 
ane  peny.J  1617  J/.V.  Ace.  St.  John's  Hosp.,  Canterb.,  For 
thre  penneard  of  wax  candelles  iij  d,  1700  CONGREVE  IVtiy 
of  World  v.  i,  With  your  Three-penny-worth  of  sm.ill  Ware. 
1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  MI.  x,  '  Threepenn'orth  Rum  ',  said 
Mr.  Dolls. 

Three*  per  ce  nt,  adj.  and  sb.  phr. 

A.  as  aaj.  a.  Yielding  3  per  cent,  interest  (see 
B.).     b.  Containing  three  parts  in  every  hundred. 

'753  Bank  of  Eng.  Dividend  Bk.  5  Jan.,  3  per  cent,  con 
solidated  annuities.  1796  CST.  RUMFORD  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXXVII.  215  In  the  three  per  cent,  consolidated  public 
funds  of  this  country.  1880  BARWELL  Aneurism  \.  12,  I.. 
placed  them  in  a  three-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 

B.  as  sb.  (absol.  use  of  A.  a).     In  pi.  three  per 
cents,  the  Government  securities  of  Great  Britain, 
consolidated  in  1751  into  a  single  stock  paying  3 
per  cent,  interest :  see  CONSOLIDATED  b. 

In  1888  the  interest  on  the  consolidated  stock  (consols)  was 
reduced  to  ai  per  cent.,  and  in  1903  to  2$  per  cent.,  so  that 
the  name,  so  long  familiar,  ceased  to  be  applicable. 

1794  G-  ROSE  Diaries  (1860)  I,  195  We  borrow  in  the 
Three  Per  Cents.  1823  SCOTT  Quentin  D,  Introd.,  There 
were  two  thousand  three  per  cents  as  much  lost  to  my  family 
as  if  the  sponge  had  been  drawn  over  the  national  slate. 
a  1839  PRAED  t'ocms  (1864)  I.  266  Annuities  and  Three  per 
Cents.,  Little  cares  he  about  them.  1905  f/annsw. 
Encycl,  1562/2  In  1888.. the  3  per  cents,  outstanding  were 
..^549,094,000. 

Three'-prle,  a.  (sb.}  [See  PILE  sbj>  2.]  Ap 
plied  to  veWet  in  which  the  loops  of  the  pile-warp 
(which  constitutes  the  nap)  are  formed  by  three 
threads,  producing  a  pile  of  treble  thickness  ;  so  of 
carpets ;  also  absol.  or  as  sb.  =  three-pile  velvet. 

[1603  SHAKS.  Meas./or  M.  iv.  iii.  n  Master  Three-Pile 
the  Mercer.]  1607  DKKKKR  Westw.  Hoe  i.  i.  Wks.  1873  II. 
283  My . .  maister  hath  sent  you  a  veluet  gowne  heare : . .  three 
pile.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  iv.  iii.  14,  I  haue  seru'd  Prince 
Flortzelt,  and  in  my  time  wore  three  pile.  18*7  HARK 
(*tttsstsSer.  I.  (1847)  i  A  cloak  should  be  of  three-pile,  to  keep 
its  gloss  in  wear.  1844  WILLIS  Lady  Jane  i.  208  This  deli 
cate  alarum  is  worth  while,  More  'specially  with  carpets  of 
three-pile, 

Three'-piled  (-paild),  a\  [f.  prec.  +  -ED  2. 
Cf.  PILED///.  a$  a.J 

1.  •»  THREE-PILE.  A\sotra»sf.  of  grass,  Growing 
thickly  with  a  soft  surface  like  velvet. 

1603  SHAKS.  Altos,  for  M.  i.  ii.  35  Thou  art  good  veluet ; 
thou  rt  a  three  pild  peece  I  warrant  thee.  1605  Lond. 
Prodigal  i.  i.  140  Sixe  peeces  of  vellet...a  peece  of  Ash- 
colour,  a  three  pilde  blacke  [etc.].  1610  Chester's  Tri. 
(Chetham  Soc.)  41  Our  verdant  pastures  three  pil'd  greene 
in  graine.  a  1861  MRS.  BROWNING  Nature's  Remorses  ii, 
On  three-piled  carpet  of  compliments. 

2.  fig.  Of  the  highest  quality,  refined,  exquisite ; 
also,  of  very  great  degree,  excessive,  extreme,  in 
tense  (cf.  threefold^  treble^  triple).  ?  Obs. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  407  TaflTata  phrases,  silken 
tearmes  precise,  Three-pil'd  Hyperboles,  a  1616  BEAUM. 
&  FL.  Scornf,  Lady  in.  i,  You,  tender  sir,  whose  gentle 
blood. .makes  you  snuff  at  all  But  three-piled  people.  1690 
DRYUEN  Don  St&ut&ut  in.  ii,She  has  made  my  pious  father 
a  three- pi  led  cuckold. 

Three -piled, «.-  [See  PILED///,  a*]  Con 
sisting  of  three  things  piled  one  upon  another; 
also  ^P-.  threefold. 

?65»  J.  HARRINGTON  Occana  (1700)  59  As  under  Herod, 
Pilat,  and  Tiberius,  a  threepil'd  Tyranny.  i66«  COWLEY 
Disc.  Cromwell  Wks.  1710  1 1. 637  The  Son  of  Earth,..  Ugon 
his  three-pit'd  Mountain  stands,  Till  Thunder  r-trikes  him. 
1908  Daily  Citron.  21  Nov.  0/5  The  work  under  the  mark  of 
the  thru;  piled  arms  of  the  &.S.A.  Co. 


THREE-QUARTER. 
Three-qua-rter,  -qua-rters,  s/>.t  adj.,  and 

advb.  phr. 

A.  as  sb.  1.    Three  quarters,  three  of  the  four 
equal    parts    into    which    anything   is   or   may  be 

|    divided  ;  loosely,  the  greater  part  of  anything. 

1470.  1650  [see  QUARTER  st>.  i].  1886  C.  E.  PASCOE  London 
of  To-day  i.  (ed.  3)  29  A  modest  luncheon  of  grilled  chops 
and  boiled  potatoes  is  ordered.  In  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  these  appear.  1900  STODDARD  Evol.  Eng.  Xovel  191 
That  three-quarters  of  life  which  is  called  conduct. 

2.  Three-quarter  (pi.  -quarters},  in  Football > 
short  for  three-quarter  back  (see  D.). 

1889  H.  VASSALL  Rugby  Football  13  If  he  [the  captain]  is 
playing  four  three-quarters  and  fiitds  that  his  eight  forwards 
are  swamped  by  the  opposing  nine,  he  must  make  his  extra 
three-quarter  go  forward.  1897  tt'hitakers  A  hii.  645/1  The 
English  halves  and  three-quarters  were  run  out  before  they 
had  a  chance  of  getting  away. 

B.  as    adj.     Three-quarter   (rarely    -quarters  . 
Amounting  to  three   quarters  of  the  whole ;  one 
quarter  less  in  magnitude  or  dimension  than  that 
which  is  complete  or  full;    three-fourths  of  the 
ordinary;  also  vaguely  (cf.  A.  i). 

1677  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1239/4  A  middle  sized  Fox  Beagle,. . 
white  breast,  and  her  legs  whitish,  with  three  quarter  sierne. 
1684  J.  PETKR  Siege  Vienna  204.  Three  quarter  Cannons,  of 
each  36  pound.  1700  T.  BKOWX  Ace.  Journ.  Exon  Wks. 
1709  III.  n.  ioi  As  if  he  had  been  riding  three-quarter- 
speed.  1766  ENTICK  London  IV.  448  Adjoining  to  the  walls 
are  ten  three-quarter  columns.  1837  Civil  Eng.  fy  Arch. 
Jrnl.  I.  33  i  Secured  with  three-quarter  inch  bolts.  1867 
AUG.  J.  E.  WILSON  Vashti  x.xii,  A  three-quarter  moon  was 
staring  down  at  her  own  image. 

b.  spec.  Of  portraits,  etc.   (a)  Originally  applied 
to  a  canvas  measuring  30  inches  by  25  (about  three- 
fourths  of  the  area  of  a  kitcat,  36  in.  x  28).   (£)  Xow 
usually  applied  to  a  portrait  showing  three-fourths 
of  the  figure  (in  full,  three  quarterns  length}.    (Also 
to  a   lady's  coat  of  similar    length.)     (c)   Thre*- 
quarter-face  (esp.  in  Photogr.  ,  the  aspect  inter 
mediate  between  full  face  and  profile. 

1711-13  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  27  Feb.,  I  have  a  very  fine 
picture  of  lady  Orkney,.,  by  sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  three 
quarters  length.  1831  WILLIAMS  Life  %  Corr.  Sir  T. 
Lawrence,  1769-1830,  I.  77  The  last  prices  received  by  Sir 
Thomas  I^awrence.  For  a  head -size,  or  three-quarters, 
2io/.  j  for  a  kit-kat,  3is/. ;  for  a  half-length,  4-207. ;.  .and  for 
a  full-length,  630^.  1 1850  Catalogue  of  U'ni.  MiKgilt, 
Edinb.  10  Canvasses  on  Frames  kept  in  Stock..  24  by  ao, 
head  size;  30  by  25,  i  size;  36  by  28,  Kitcat,  ..50  by  40, 
half-length  [etc.].  1865  Miss  BK  ADDON  Sir  Jasper  \\,  There 
were  several  sketches  of  the  Baronet's  elder  daughter ;  now 
a  three-quarter  face..;  no  w  a  profile. .;  now  a  full  face.  188* 
J.  ASHTON  Soc.  Life  Reign  O.  Anne  xxvii.  II.  4 a  Wpllaslon, 
a  portrait  painter,  who  could  only  command  five  guineas  for 
a  three-quarters  canvas.  1894  H.  GAMLIN  G.  Romney  202 
Lady  Susan  Murray  is  a  beautiful  three-quarter  standing 
figure.  1911  Queen  4  Nov.  Suppl.  14/3  A  three-quarter 
length  [coat]  comes  out  at  only  5  guineas. 

c,  ellipt.   Measuring  or  relating  to  three  quarter-, 
(of  a  yard)  in  Cloth  Measure,  or  three  fourths  of 
any  quantity  indicated  by  context ;  spec,  of  a  coal 
seam,  three  quarters  of  a  yard  thick. 

1708  J.  C.  Compleat  Collier  (1845)  16  The  3  Quarter  Coal 
about  3  Quarters  thick  or  more,  1838  Civil  Eng.  <y  Arch. 
Jrnl.  I.  381/2  A  half-inch  service  pipe  will  fill  a  cistern  in 
one-third  the  time  now  taken  by  the  three-quarter  cock.  1846 
MCCULLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  I.  75  The  principal 
beds  of  coal  are  one  of  6  feet  thick,  and  a  lower  one  called 
the  three-quarter  bed.  1894  HF.SLOP  Northuinbld.  Glass., 
Three-quarter-coal^  a  seam  of  coal  about  three-quarters  of  a 
yard  in  thickness.  A  fed.  The  three-quarter  chimes. 

C.  as  adv.  To  the  extent  of  three  quarters. 

a.  1584  MONTGOMERY  Chcrrie  <fr  Slat  no  That  little  God 
of  Loue..With  bow  thrie  quarteris  scant.  183*  Re&ul. 
Instr.  Cavalry  in.  106  The.. Troops  wheel  three-quarters 
left  about.  1869  '  LKWIS  CARROLL'  Phantasmagoria  106 
Prone  to  the  dust  he  bent  his  head,  And  lay  like  one  three- 
quarters  dead. 

D.  Spec.  Comb,  and  Collocations:  three-quar 
ter  back,  in  Kitgi>y  Football  (also  in  Hockey}^  one 
of  two,  three,  or  four  players  stationed   between 
the  half-backs  and  *^-  full-backs  ;  three-quarter 
binding,  a   style  of  bookbinding   having   more 
leather    than    half-binding :     see    quot. ;     three- 
quarter-bred  a.,  having  three  quarters  of  pure 
blood ;  three-quarter  cleft  (clift),  dial,  a  person 
three-quarters  'cracked':    cf.  QUARTER-CLEFT  2; 
three-quarters  face,  Mil.  three  quarters  of  a  full 
*  face  *  or  turn  ;  three-quarter  fiddle :  see  quot. ; 
three-quarter  plate  (watch) :  see  quot. 

1880  Daily  Tel.  20  Dec,  One  of  the  Northern  "three- 
quarter  backs  sustained  an  injury  to  his  leg.  1889  H. 
VASSALL  Rugby  Football  10  This  led  to  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  thiee-quarter.backs,  first,  from  one  to  two,  with 
two  full-backs,  and  then  to  three,  with  one  full-back— in 
other  words,  three*quarter-back  became  the  main  line  of 
defence  against  the  rush  of  opposing  forwards.  1890  CRESS- 
WELL  Hockey  10  The  three -quarter,  backs,  generally  two 
in  number.  1897  Let,  to  Editor^  "Three  quarter  binding 
is  a  very  wide  back  and  large  corners.  The  sides  may 
be  of  anythiiiL;,  paper,  cloth  [etc.).  1902  BODKIN  Shille* 
lagk  32  The* fast  'three-quarter  bred  mare  between  the 
shafts.  1843  CARLETOH  Traits  Irish.  Peas.  I.  5  'A  "three- 
quarter  clift  'of  a  fellow— half  knave,  half  fool  1833  Keg  ut. 
Instr.  Cavalry  i.  14  The  recruit.. makes  a  'three  quarters 
f.i^e.  1889  E.  J.  PAYNE  in  Grove  Diet.  Mm.  IV.Si  j/i  KrWmo 
Piccolo  (..Dreh'itrtel-gtigf,  'Three-quarter  fiddle), a  violin 
of  small  size,  but  of  the  ordinary  parts  and  proportions,  differ 
ing  in  this  respect  from  the  poetic  tie  or  kit.  1884  UKITTEM 


THREE-QUARTERED. 

ll'alch  4-  Clockin.  199  In  'three-quarter  plate  watches 
there  is  a  piece  cut  out  of  the  top  plate  sufficiently  large  to 
allow  the  balance  to  move  in  the  same  horizontal  plane. 

So  Three-quartered  a. ,  t  »•  made  in  three  sec 
tions  (obs.~) ;  b.  Her.  of  an  animal  as  a  bearing  : 
turned  so  as  to  be  nearly  affronte,  but  showing  a 
part  of  the  flank. 

c  1450  LOVELICH  Grail  xxxv.  535  There-Inne  stoden 
peleris  of  Marbil  stones . .  thre-qwarterid  they  weren  Of  Gold 
S;  Asure  And  Of  Silver.  41828  BEERY  Encycl.  Her.  I. 
Gloss.,  Three-quartered,  showing  three-fourths  of  an  annual; 
termed,  also,  Irian-aspect,  as  an  eagle,  &c.  in  a  trian- 
aspect.  1889  in  ELVIN  Diet.  Her. 

Threes,  obs.  form  of  THRICE. 

Threescore  (J>rrsk5»r,  prfsko-u),  a.  (sb.~) 
an/i.  Forms  :  see  THREE  and  SCORE  sl>.  [ScoKE 
sl>.  1 6.]  Three  times  twenty;  sixty.  (Formerly 
sometimes  written  in  Roman  numerals,  iij".) 

1388  WYCLIF  Lev.  xii.  5  Thre  sco_or  and  sixe  daies.  1470- 
85  M  ALORY  A  rthur  \  i.  viii.  194, 1  wil  delyuer  al  the  prysoners 
that  I  haue  that  is  thre  score  and  foure.  1535  COVERDALE 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  [xc.]  10  The  dayes  of  oure  age  are  iij.  score 
yeares  &  ten.  IS99  in  Thanes  ofdnador  (Spald.  Club)  218 
Violentlie  cuttit  doun  iijxl  dussonis  young  growand  treis. 


threescore  years  and  ten.  1741  CHESTEKF.  Lett.  (1792)  I.  216 
Very  long  ships,  rowed  by  oars,  some  of  forty,  some  of  fifty, 
and  threescore  oars. 

t>.  absol.  with  ellipsis  of  years,  in  reference  to 
age ;  hence  as  sb.  the  age  of  sixty  years,  or  transf, 
a  person  of  this  age.  So  threescore  (years')  and  ten, 
seventy  years. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  n.  iv.  i  Old  man.  Threescore  and  ten 
1  can  remember  well.  17^19  YOUNG  Revenge  n.  18  And 
reverend  Grey  Threescore  is  but  a  Voucher.  1764  GOLDSM. 
Trav.  254  The  gay  grandsire  ..Has  frisk'd  beneath  the 
burden  of  threescore.  1822  GALT  Provost  xl,  The  worthy 
man  was  hale  and  hearty,  not  exceeding  three  score  and 
seven.  Mod.  He  has  long  passed  the  three  score  and  ten. 

•);  C.  Used  as  ordinal  numeral  (threescore  and  one   i 
=  sixty-first).  Obs. 

1596  DANETT  tr.  Comities  (1614)  219  The  King. .when  he 
died  was  well  forward  in  the  threescore  and  one  yeere. 

Hence  t  Threescorth  a.  Obs.  [-TH-],  sixtieth. 

1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  xlv.  i  The  threescorthe  Psalme 
i»  mtytled  (A  Lilly).  1657  North's  Plutarch,  Add.  Lives 
(1676)  38  Acacanius  the  threescorlh  King  of  the  Scots. 

Three'-si'ded  (stress  var.),  a.  Having  three 
bides,  trilateral  (either  as  a  plane  figure  or  flat  body 
with  three  edges,  triangular ;  or  as  a  solid  figure  or 
body  with  three  lateral  surfaces,  trihedral)  ;  fig. 
having  three  parts  or  aspects. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  (1634)  II.  489  In  the  triumph,  .he 
made  a  shew  of  three-sided  tables,  cup-bourds,  and  bourds, 
supported  by  one  foot  all  of  brasse.  1793  MARTYN  Lang.  Bot., 
Three-sided  stem,,  .having  three  plane  sides.  1823  H.  J. 
BROOKE  Inlrod.  Crystalhgr.  115  Dodecahedrons  with  tri 
angular  planes,  appearing  as  three-sided  pyramids  on  the 
planes  of  tbe  tetrahedron.  1878  H.  H.  GIBBS  Ombre  8  One 
of  those  three-sided  tables  with  pits  in  them  to  hold  the 
counters.  1901  Westm.  Gaz.  5  Feb.  10/1  The  taste  of  Queen 
Victoria  in  books  was.  .a  three-sided  taste. 

Threesome  (frrsym),  sb.  and  a.  (adv.)  Chiefly 
Sc.  Also  4-6  thresum,  6  thriesnra.  [f.  THREE 
+  -SOME.]  A.  sb.  Three  persons  together ;  three 
forming  a  company. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  in.  420  It  [boat]  sa  lilill  wes,  bat  It 
Mycht  our  be  wattir  hot  thresum  flyt.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  xv. 
131  It  is  nocht  possibil  to  gar  thresum  keip  consel.  a  1578 
LINDESAY  (Pitscotlie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.SJ  I.  275  Mccleine 
.  .eschapil  and  thriesum  with  him.  x8i6  SCOTT  Bl.  Dwarf 
viii,  The  rest  disperse  by  twasome  and  threesome  through 
the  waste,  and  meet  me  at  the  Trysting  Pool.  1893  STEVEN 
SON  Catriona  xxix,  We.  .sat  down  to  meat,  we  threesome. 

B.  adj.  Consisting  or  composed  of  three ;  per 
formed  by  three  together ;  threefold,  triple. 

1839  New  Monthly  Mag.  LVII.  42  Any  thing  like  a 
country-dance,  or  a  threesome  or  foursome  reel.  1872 
MORRIS  Love  is  Enough  (1873)  8  To  have  seen  Your  nimble 
feet  tread  down  the  green  In  ihreesome  dance.  1875  — 
/Eneid  v.  580  Then . .  they . .  in  threesome  order  slip  Their 
cloven  ranks.  1878  H.  H.  GIBBS  Ombre  4  Tresillo  means  a 
threesome  game.  Mod:  Sc.  A  threesome  cluster  of  nuts. 
She  does  her  back-hair  in  a  threesome  plait. 

b.  quasi-<wfo.  nonce-use  :  cf.  FOURSOME  I  b. 

1875  MORRIS  fEneid  vn.  639  Mail-coat  threesome  laid  Of 
golden  link. 

Hence  Three'someness  nonce-wd.,  the  quality  of 
existing  in  threes,  triplicity. 

1853  Atltenxum  15  Oct.  1216  Whal  may  be  called  ihe 
threesomeness  of  everything  in  the  moral  world. 

Three'-squa:re,  a.  Now  dial,  or  tec/in,  [f. 
THREE,  after  four-square ;  cf.  five-square,  six- 
square^  Having  three  equal  sides ;  equilaterally  tri 
angular.  Alsoyf^.  threefold,  triple. 

£1440  Jacob's  Well  119  pis  wose  of  coueytise  is  thre 
sqware.  pe  firste  sqware  is  . .  desyre  . .  to  haue . .  wordly 
ryches.  1527  ANDREW  Brunswyke  s  Distyll.  Waters  b  ij, 
Ye  must  haue  x  or  xii  fyltes..beyng  thresquare,  a  fote  of 
lenglh,  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  vi.  41  Calching  up  in  hast 
his  three-square  shield  And  shining  helmet.  1642  FULLER 
Holy  ff  Prof.  St.  \.  iv.  10,  I  intend  not  to  range  over  all  his 
life  as  he  slands  threesquare  in  relation,  Husband,  Father, 
Master.  1683  MOXON  Mali.  Exerc.,  Printing  xiii.  T  2  For 

..Triangular  Punches,  1  commonly  reserve  my  worn  out 
three  square  Files.  1766  J.  BAR  i  RAM  jfrnl.  9  Feb.  in  W. 
Stork  Ace.  E.  Florida  63  A  good  sort  of  rush  to  bottom 
chairs  with,  much  better  than  the.  .bull-rush  or  the  three- 
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square  ones.  1873  Koutlcdge'sYng.  Gcntl.  Mag.  July  502/1 
Take  a  triangular  file,  three-square  file  it  is  called. 

t  Three'-squared,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -EU.J 
=  prec. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xiv.  160  Sumnie  [diamonds]  ben 
.vj.  squared,  summe  iiij.  squared,  and  sumnie  iij.  as  nature 
schapeth  hem.  [Fr.  Et  totes  sont  quarrez  et  out  pointes  de 
lour  nature;  et  ascuns  sont  a  vj.  quarrez  et  ascuns  a  inj.  et 
ascuns  a  iij.,  si  come  nature  les  fourme.]  1577  Wills  tf  Inv. 
N.  C.  (Surtees)  I.  415  One  dosen  three-squarde  fyles.  1585 
LUPTON  Thous.  Notable  Th.  (1675)  144  A  hole  made.. with 
a  three  squared  stake.  1701  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  3708/4  Lost.., 
a  Three-squared  turning  Seal,  with  3  Stones. 

Three'-striuged  (-stiirjd),  a.  Having  three 
strings  :  usually  ol  a  musical  instrument. 

1599  SANDYS  Enropx  Spec.  (1632)  145  The  whole  Realme 
. .  hath  beene  scourged  with  a  three  stringed  whip,  Warre, 
Ill-governement,  and  Injustice.  1611  BIBLE  i  Sam.  xviii. 

6  margin.  Three  stringed  instruments.     1752  NEWTON  Note 
Milton's  L' Allegro  94  Rebeck  is  a  three-stringed  fiddle. 
1843   Penny    Cyct.  XXVI.   346/1    Medals  . .  representing 
Apollo  playing  on  a  three-stringed  instrument. 

Threete,  obs.  form  of  THREAT  v. 

Three'-tined  (-tsind),  a.  Having  three  tines 
or  prongs,  three-pronged. 

1558  PHAEE  .•Eneia'  n.  E  iij  b,  The  God  Neptune.  .With 
forck  thretinde  the  walks  vprootes.  1587  FLEMING  Conln. 
Holinshed  111.  1339/1  Neptune  with  his  threetined  mace, 
riding  ouer  waues  vpon  a  dolphin,  1706  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  4259 ''3,  6  Silver  three-tined  Forks.  1904  Daily  Neivs 

7  Nov.  4  A  three-tined  dinner  fork. 
Three'-toed  (-t<?»d),  a.      Having  three  toes; 

in  Zool.  a  descriptive  epithet  of  particular  species 
of  animals. 

1752  SIR  J.  HILL  Hist.  Aiiim.  562  The  three-toed  Arma- 
dilfa.  1772  FORSTER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXII.  388  Three-toed 
Woodpecker.  1879  E.  P.  WKIGHT  Anim.  Life  211  The 
Three-toed  Sloth  . .  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  Para,  and  Rio 
Janeiro.  1906  H'estm.Gas.  24  Jan.  12/1  That  the  three-toed 
horse  became  extinct  ages  ago— geologically  speaking. 

Three'-tongued  (-torjd),  a.  Having  three 
tongues  ;  also,  knowing  or  using  three  languages, 
trilingual. 

1594  CAREW  Huarte's  Exam.  Wits  xi.  (1506)  152  The 
vowels,  and  phrases  of  speech  hold  a  very  different  signifi 
cation  from  that  which  the  vulgar  and  three-tongued  men 
do  know.  1690  C.  NESSE  O.  t)  N.  Test.  I.  18  That  Doeg 
aforesaid,  .was  trilinguis,  three-tongued.  1743  FRANCIS  tr. 
Hor.,  Odes  in.  xi.  22  From  his  three-tongu  d  Jaws  the 
Poison  flow'd. 

Three'-way,  a.  Having,  or  connected  with, 
three  ways,  roads,  or  channels ;  situated  where  three 
ways  meet.  Three-way  cock,  valve,  one  with  an 
inlet  and  two  alternative  outlets. 

1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  1338/2  Hishighiiesse 
passing  foorth  still  beyond  the  place  called  the  Threewaie. 
feet,  came  to  the  street  named  Hwiuetterstreet,  that  is  to 
say,  the  chandeliers  street.  1603,  1608,  1674-91  [see  LEET 
sb?\.  1633  AMES  Agst.  Certui.  11.  325  To  have  set  up 
Altars  of  devotion  at  every  three- way-leet.  1838  Civil  £ng . 
fr  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  189/2  Five  three-way  cocks  and  their 
appendages.  1884  COUES  Key  N.  Amcr.  Birds  (ed.  2)  190 
This  curious  extra-vestibular  chamber,  which  may  be  named 
the  trivia,  or  'three-way'  place.  1888  LOCKWOOD  Diet. 


THRENOS. 


thremmatoogy  nto  te  oman  o  scentc  oogy.  19 
Atkenxum  12  Jan.  47/2  The  second  subdivision,  '  Biono- 
mics  ',  includes  .  .  thremmatology—  a  word  coined  for  the 

' 
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subjects  of  variation,  heredity,  and  the  breeder's  lore. 

Threne  ()>r*h),  sb.  Forms  :  5-6  trene,  7 
threen,  6-  threne.  [ad.  Gr.  9p?jvos  funeral 
lament.  So  obs.  F.t/ireite  (1526  in  Godef.  Cor/if  I.).] 
A  song  of  lamentation  ;  a  dirge,  threnody  ;  formerly 
spec,  (in  //.)  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  (LXX 
Spfjvot  'Ifpe/u'ou,  Vulgate  T/ireni). 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  85  The  seide  leremy.. 
made  also  the  Irenes,  that  is  to  say,  the  lamentaciones. 
1493  Festhia.ll  (W.  de  W.  1515)  7  Yc  paynfull  deth  of  our 
sauyour  .  .  of  the  whiche  is  made  mencyon  in  the  fyrst 
chapytre  of  Trenys.  1593  SOUTHWELL  St.  Peters  Compl. 
2  ^fy  threnes  an  endlesse  Alphabet  doe  iinde.  1601  SHAKS. 
Phtcnix  $  Turtle  49  Whereupon  it  made  this  threne  To 
the  phcenix  and  the  dove.  1651  Bp.  H.  KING  in  UaJur't 
Lett.  (1686)  567  Some  of  these  Psalms  may  serve  as  Threnes 
and  Dirges  to  lament  the  Present  Miseries.  1811  LAMB 
Guy  Faux  Misc.  Wks.  (1871)  372  The  tears  and  sad  threnes 
of  the  matrons  in  universal  mourning. 

So  Threne  v.  [cf.  Gr.  f^fMtV],  to  compose  or 
sing  a  threne  ;  Threne'tic,  Tlirene'tical  arfjs. 
[Gr.epijrr/TiKoiJ.pertainingto  a  threnody;  mournful. 

1890  Univ.  Rev.  Dec.  540  Her  voice  grew  strangely  low 
as  she  *threned.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  *  Tlirenetick  .  . 

it. 


_t  pleasure.     1907 
necessitates  a  three-way  distribution  board. 

Three  -years,  -year,  a. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  lasting  for,  three  years ; 
of  the  age  of  three  years. 


1798  COLERIDGE  Anc,  Mar.  I.  iv,  The  Wedding -Guest  stood 
still,  And  listens  like  a  three  years  child. 

2.  Three'-year-oild,  of  the  age  of  three  years; 
spec,  of  horses ;  also,  of  three  years'  standing,  that 
has  been  such  for  three  years.  Also  three  years  old. 

1825  BENTHAM  Ojffic.  Apt.  Maximized,  Observ.  PctCsSp. 
(1830)  10  Exclusion  of  all  Barristers  but  three-year-old  ones. 
Ibid.  13  Three  years  old  Barristers.  it&Pcnny  Cycl.  XII. 
307/2  A  three-year-old  colt.  1894  l-'Uld  9  June  850/3  A 
three-year-old  animal  may  have  all  the  permanent  incisors 
well  up.  1910  Westm.  Gaz.  -2  Apr.  7/3  A  strange  story  of 
an  alleged  three-year-old  treaty  between  Russia  and  China. 
b.  absol.  or  as  sb. ;  also  attrib. 

1617  in  T.  Pant's  Topogr.  Ace.  Cunningham  (Maitland 
CD  200  Saxtein  auld  kye.  ..  Item,  thrie  thrie-yeir-aldis. 
1825  BENTHAM  Offic.  Apt.  Maximized,  Obscrv.  Peel's  A>. 
(1830)  18  Turn  now  to  the  three  year  olds  [i.e.  barristers). 
1856'  STONEHENGE'  Brit.  Sports  II.  (ed.  2)  §  up  By  Training 
the  three -year-old  is  understood  the  preparation  of  the  colt 
for  racing  as  a  three-year-old,  in  his  fourth  year.  1882 
Daily  News  26  Dec.  3/3  Not  only  in  the  three-year-old 
prizes  did  the  fillies  make  their  mark. 

So  Three-yea 'rUng  a.  =  three-year-old. 

1621  AINSWORTH  Annot.  Pentat.  (1639)  58  Take  unto  thee 
a  three.yeerling  heiffer  and  a  three-yeerling  she  goat. 

Thref(e,  threff,  obs.  ff.  THHAVE,  THRIFT. 

Threies,  Threin,  Threip,  Threist:  see 
THRICE,  TURIN,  THREAP,  THIRST. 

Threit,  -en :  see  THREAT,  THHETE,  THREATEN. 

Threll,  var.  THRILL  sb?  Obs.,  obs.  f.  THRALL^. 

Threll  multure :  see  THIKL-MULTURE. 

Thremmatology  (hrematp-lodgi).  Biol.  [f. 
Gr.  Opiinui  (-OT-)  nursling  + -LOG v.]  That  part  of 
biology  which  treats  of  the  propagation  or  breeding 
of  domestic  animals  and  plants. 

1888  E.  R.  LANKKSTI.R  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  802/1  The 


discourses. 

tThreng,  sb.  Obs.  [variant  of  TURING  so.', 
assimilated  to  THRENG  z>.J  A  crowd,  throng ;  = 
TURING  sb.1 

c  1275  LAY.  2229  Among  be  brenge  of  sipmen  hii  funde 
beos  maydenes.  13..  A".  All's.  2533  (Bodl.  MS.)  Abouten 
hij  gonnen  goo  Par  force  smyten  in  to  be  brenge  And  duden 
beastes  from  obere  drenge.  £1330  A  rth.  <j-  Merl.  (Kolbmg) 
6099  Of  Sarazms  gret  breng  About  our  Cristen  made  reng. 

t  Threng,  v.  Obs.  Pa.  t.  threngde.  [Early 
ME.  frengen,  wk.  vb. ;  in  form  a  factitive  from 
TURING  v. :— OTeut.  *prangia>i  (cf.MHG.oVj«^«, 
Ger.  drangen  to  press,  throng,  late  ON.  fivngva, 
-gja,  Icel./««s/«,  Sw.  trdnga,  Da.  trxnge  to  press), 
in  signification  not  differing  from  TURING  v.\ 

1.  trans.  To  press  or  crush  into  a  narrow  space ; 
to  force  into  confinement :  =  TURING  v.  B.  5  c. 

a  1154  0.  E.  Chron.  an.  1137,  Sume  hi  diden  in  crucethus 
3a;t  is  in  an  caiste  bat  was  scort  and  nareu  and  undep..and 
brengde  be  man  jwer  inne  oEEt  him  brecon  alle  be  limes. 
£1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  473  Anticrist  wolde  faste  to  men 
goals  of  fortune  bi  coueytise,  bat  shulden  drenge  a  man  lo 
lielle.  [But  perh.  this  is  for  drenche  =  sink.] 

2.  intr.  To  go  in  a  crowd  or  throng,  press  in, 
out,  etc. :   =  TURING  v.  B.  i. 

c  1200  ORMIN  16182  patt  he  swa  swibe  mikell  follc  Draf  all 
ut  off  jie  temmple. . .  Swa  bait  tej?  alle  brenngdenn  ut  Off  all 
batt  miccle  temmple. 

Threnode  (hrrnoud).  [Alteration  of  next,  after 
ode.~\  —  next. 

1858  KINGSLEY  Misc.,  Chalk-stream  Stud.  I.  167  The 
threnodes  of  a  certain  peevish  friend  who  literally  hates  a 
mountain.  1876  STEDMAN  Victorian  Poets  99  As  a  threnode 
nothing  comparable  to  [Arnold's  Thyrsis\  had  then  ap 
peared  since  the  Adonais  of  Shelley.  1903  Daily  Chron. 
16  June  3/2  In  death  the  old  wailing  of  Ihe  threnode  is  still 
raised,  and  sometimes  Charon's  penny  is  slill  pul  under  ihc 
tongue. 

Threnody  (Jire-nWi,  J>«-n-).  [ad.  Gr.  Opqvyoia 
dirge,  f.  ffp^os  THREXE  +  ^817  song.]  A  song  of 
lamentation ;  spec,  a  lament  for  the  dead,  a  dirge. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Tray.  10  They  repaire  vnlo  the 
Sepulchre,  ..  vsing  Thraenodies  and  dolorous  complaints. 
1647  FARINDON  Serin.  34  (L.)  The  most  powerful  eloquence 
is  the  threnody  of  a  broken  heart.  1827  CARLYLE  Misc., 
Kichter  (1872)  I.  4  Next  came  threnodies  from  all  the  four 
winds.  1876  STEDMAN  Victorian  Poets  168  This  elegiac 
poem  (fit  Memoriam},  the  great  threnody  of  our  language. 

So  Threnodial  (brz'm?u-dial),  Threncvdian, 
Threnodic  (-(J'dik),  Threno'dical  adjs.,  of  or  per 
taining  to  a  threnody,  mournful;  Tlire'nodist, 
one  who  composes  or  utters  a  threnody ;  Thre'nody 
v.,  trans,  to  mourn  in  a  threnody. 

1817  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  111.  81,  I  would. .fain  be  ex 
cused  from  any  "threnodial  service.  1837  —  Doctor •  cxxxili. 

«ir 'l-l.'        ..  i,-    ,.-,.11    f,ir    a    thrpiind  IAl    ni£>ht.        Kilt 


.  IOQI  {^.eni,  x/Zt*M  J-  inciiuun,.  imji 
}v:a7/oi»'(N"Y.)'XXXlI.  188  The  brief  "threnodical  essay 
published  at  the  time  of  Irving's  death.  1827  CARLYLE 
Misc.,  Kichter  (1872)  I.  4  To  think  of  laughing  over  these 
unhappy  "threnodists  and  panegyrists.  1832  DE  QUINCEY 
Cxsars  Wks.  1862  IX.  5  Peace,  then,  rhetoricians,  false 
threnodists  of  false  liberty  !  1893  G.  ALLEN  Scallywag  III. 
254  Mr.  Solomons,  thus  "threnodied  by  the  appointed  latter- 
day  bards, .  .was  buried. 

II  ThrenOS  ()>r?nf>s\  Also  in  Lat.  form  threnus. 
[a.  Gr.  0/njvos,  L.  threnus.']  =  THRENE,  THRENODY. 

1601  SHAKS.  Phanix  t,  Turtle  (heading),  Threnos.  1840 
tr.  C.O.  Mailer's  Hist.  Lit.  Greece  iii.  I  5.  21  These  singers 
of  the  threnos  were  at  the  burial  of  Achilles  represenled  by 
the  Muses  themselves,  who  sang  the  lamenl.  1850  MURE 
Hist.  Lang,  ff  Lit.  Greece  III.  97  The  Threnus  of  Homer's 
bards.. was  probably  in  daclyhc  measure.  1903  Speaker 
28  Feb.  539/1  A  lad. .whose  short  life  may  be  likened  to  a 
threnos. 


THRENOTHRIAMBICS. 

Thre'iK^tbria-mbics.  humorous  nonce-wd.  [f. 
Gr.  Qpqvo-s  THBENE  +  Opianf3tK-6?  triumphal  (f. 
Opiat*&os  a  hymn  to  Bacchus).]  Verses  in  which 
lamentation  and  triumph  are  combined. 

1<573  •$'*  *°°  &tm  fiayes  57  'n  such  lamentable  threno- 
thriambicks  that  you  would  think  Nineve  were  going  to  be 
destroy' d  immediately. 

Threo,  Threottene,  obs.  f.  THREE,  THIRTEEN. 

Threp,  threpe,  obs.  ff.  THREAP. 

Threpel,  -il,  obs.  ff.  TRIPLE  v. 

Threpso-logy.  rare—0,  [irreg.  for  *threpsio- 
logy,  f.  Gr.  dptyu  nutrition  +  -I.OGY.]  See  quot. 

1837  DUNGLTSON  Diet.  Med.  Sc.)  Threpsology,.  .the  doc 
trine  of,  or  a  treatise  on,  the  nutrition  of  organized  bodies. 
1860  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

Threptic  (hre-ptik),  a.  rare"1.  [ad.  Gr. 
6pcwTtK-os  able  to  feed,  f.  rptytiv  to  nourish.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  nutrition. 

1845  MAURICE  Mor.  %  Met.  Philos,  (1850)  I.  yi.  §6.  109 
\Ve  may  define  all  the  faculties  which  can  exist  in  any 
living  creature  to  be  these:  first,  the  faculty  of  receiving 
nourishment  (flpeimitij) ;  secondly,  [etc.].  ..  The  threptic 
faculty  is  the  lowest  of  these,  and  is  present  in  all  cases, 

Thresch,  Threaer,  obs.  f.  THRESH,  TREASURE. 

Threschefold,  threschwald,  etc.,  obs.  ff. 
THRESHOLD. 

Thresh,  v,,  the  earlier  and  etymological  form 
of  the  vb.  now  also  written  THRASH,  q.  v.  ;  still 
frequent  in  the  sense  of  beating  out  corn ;  so 
Thresh  sb.,  Threshing1,  etc. :  see  THRASH,  etc. 

Threshal,  -el,  fold,  etc.,  varr.  THRESHOLD. 

Th.resh.el  (J>re*J'l).  Nowrf/a/.  Forms:  I  J>ers- 
cel,  pyrscel ;  7-9  threshal,  -all,  -el,  (7  thres- 
sal,  threshold,  9  -le),  9  dial,  thrashel,  drashel, 
etc.  :  see  £ng.  Dial.  Diet.  [OK.  J>erscelt  f. 
fersc-an,  THRASH,  THRESH  v.  +  -EL1;  cf.  OHG. 
ttriscit,  MHG.,  G.  drisehel^  A  flail. 

a  1000  Ags.  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  192/3  Iiatnnst  berscel. 
c  1000  sE(/ric's  Voc.  ibid.  107/2,  141/16  Tritoriumt  poncel. 
1674  FI.AVKL  Husb.  Spir.  \.  xix.  159  As  they  have  threshals  of 
different  sizes,  so  they  bestow  on  some  grain  more,  on  other 
fewer,  strokes.  Ibid.  161  He  little  regards  whether  it  be 
bruised  and  battered  to  pieces  by  the  threshold  or  no.  1685 
R.  DUNNING  Plain  $  Easie  Method  5  By  his  Threshatl, 
Mattock,  and  the  like,  he  now  gains  his  Meat  and  Drink. 
1688  R.  HOLM  Armoury  in.  333/1  A  Threshall  or  Flail  [to 
Thrash  or  Thresh  the  Corn].  1813  T.  DAVIS  Agaric.  Wilts. 
(lloss.  s.  v.,  A  pair  of  threshles  or  drashols,  or  flyals,  a  flail. 
1881  MissjACKSON.S"Aw/j/(.  \Vord-bk.,  Thrashat,  Thrashat, 
.  .a  flail.  i88z  JAGO  Corrnv.  Gloss.,  Dras/u'l,  a  flail. 

f  b.  A  mediaeval  weapon  :  see  quot.,  and  cf. 
FLAIL  sb.%  and  MORGENSTERX.  Obs. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xvi.  (Roxb.)  88/1  A  round 
Iron  or  Lead  Ball  sett  on  all  sides  with  spike  nayles,  or  sharp 
pointed  Irons,  hung  in  a  chaine,  to  the  end  of  a  staff"-  or 
cudgell..  .Some  terme  It  a  slmged  Galthrope,  others  Waring 
thressal. 

Thresher * :  see  THRASHER  i. 

Thre  sher  2.  (With  capital  T.)  A  member  of 
an  Irish  political  organization  instituted  in  1806, 
which  issued  manifestos  signed*  Captain  Thresher'. 

1806  LD.  PLUNKET  Sp.  5  Dec,  in  Howell  State  Trials 
(1822)  XXX.  7  For  some  time  past  the  peace  of  the  county 
[Sligo]  has  been  infested  by  a  set  of  persons  assuming  the 
name  of '  Threshers'.  1808  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  1806.  263 
Disturbances ..  occasioned  by  a  banditti,  who  went  about  in 
the  night  time  under  the  name  of  Threshers,  committing 
every  sort  of  crime  and  outrage.  i8ti  Chron.  ibid.  31/1 
The  spirit  of  party  broke  out  between  several  of  the  lower 
orders,  styling  themselves  Threshers  on  the  one  side,  and 
Orangemen  on  the  other. 

Thresher,  var.  of  THRASHER2,  a  N.  Amer.  bird. 

Threshold  (}>re-J01d).  Forms:  see  below. 
[OE.  J>erscold,  -wold,  j>crxotd,  -wold,  frexold,  -wold 
=  Q^.J>reskjpldr,  -kpldrt  nom.  pi. preskeldir,  mod. 
IceL  prbskttldr,  Norw. ,  Svr.trdskel9  Da.  ((fjr)tn'rs&e/'t 
cf.  OHG.  driscAfli  neuter,  MHG.  drischuvel,  dur- 
schufel,  Ger.  dial,  drischaitfel,  etc.  The  first 
element  is  generally  identified  with  THRESH  v.  (?  in 
its  original  sense  '  to  tread,  trample  *),  the  forms  of 
which  it  generally  follows ;  but  the  second  is 
doubtful,  and  has  in  English,  as  in  other  langs., 
undergone  many  popular  transformations.] 

1.  The  piece  of  timber  or  stone  which  lies  below 
the  bottom  of  a  door,  and  has  to  be  crossed  in 
entering  a  house  ;  the  sill  of  a  doorway ;  hence, 
the  entrance  to  a  house  or  building. 

a.  I  presc-,  J>rex-,  Jjerxold,  5  thrcsshhold, 
6  threshould,  thressald,  threszsh-,  tresholde, 
6-7  thresholde,  6-  threshold. 

c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Exod.  xii.  22  And  dippaS  ysopan  sceaft  on 
bam  blode,  be  ys  on  bam  J>erxolde.  —  Dent,  vl  g  And 
write  baon  binum  brescolde.  c  1000  Drexold  [see  ft],  1513 
DOUGLAS  Atneis  vi.  t.  100  To  the  dur  thressald  cumin  ar 
thai.  1530  PALSGR.  280/2  Thresholde,  seuil  de  Inys  [fufs]. 
1535  COVRRDALE  t  Sam.  v.  5  They..treade  not  vpon  the 
threszsholde  of  Dagon.  —  Pror.  xxvi.  14  Like  as  the  dore 
turneth  aboute  vpon  the  tresholde.  1553  BF.CON  Religues 
of  Rome  (1563)  256  b,  At  euery  time  the  bishop  shal  come 
vnto  y«  church  dore  &  strike  y«  threshold  thereof  with  his 
Crossier  staffe,  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  iv.  v.  124.  1717  GAY  Fables 
xxiii.  30  The  horse-shoe's  nail'd  (each  threshold's  guard). 
1837  LYTTON  E.  Maltrav.  \.  i,  A  tall  figure  crossed  the 
threshold. 

0.   i   prex-,    preex-,   Jjreox-,    tJeersc-,    }>ersc-, 


]>eorsc-,  J>ercs-,  J>er(e)xwold,  prexwald,  -weald, 
perse-,  peersc-,  pirscwald,  2  Jjreoxwold,  4  J?rex-, 
thresshe-,  thresh-,  threswold,  thers-,  preis-, 
thrya-,  throssche-,  treswald,  5  thrys-,  thresch- 
wolde,  thris-,  thresche-,  thryshwald,  6  thresk- 
wolde  (9  dial,  threah-wood). 

[c  888  peorscwold  :  see  sense  2.] 

971  Blickl.  How.  207  Of  flaes  portices  dura..?acrscwolde 
WIES  ?;esyne  baet  [etc.].  <  1000  /ELFKIC  Gram.  ix.  (Z.)  40 
Liwent  cfersle^e  o3ce  berexwold  [r.rr.  braex-,  breox-, 
berxwold,  Srexold],  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  142  Ofer  ba 
iluru,  &  under  bone  berxwold.  c  1000  Ags.  Voc.  in  \Vr.- 
Wiilcker  280/15  Lfwen,  berscwald.  n..  I'oc.  ibid.  551/32 
Liment  ofersleie,  uel  breoxwold.  c  1325  Gloss.  //'.  de  Bib- 
bcsw.  in  Wright  V'oc.  170  La  lyme,  the  ther^wald.  1362 
LANGL.  P.  /V.  A.  v.  201  He  brompeldeatte  ^rexwolde  [r.rr. 
bresshewold,  ^reschfuld,  throschfoldj  and  breuh  to  be 
grounde.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg,  Saints  xviii.  (Egipdane)  579 
Quhen  we  come  to  be  thryswald.  IHd.  593,  I..furth  can 
gange  to  be  treswald.  1382  WYCLIF  i  Kings  xiv.  17  Whanne 
she  wente  in  the  threshwold  of  the  hows,  the  child  dyede. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  232  (Lansd.)  And  as  sche  wolde 
oner  be  bresshewolde  gon  \Canib.  throswald,  Petw.  thress- 
hold,  Ellesm.,  Heng.,  Corp.  thresshfold,  Hart,  breisshfold], 
c  1400  Yivaine  $  Gnu-.  3222  He  come  to  the  thitswald.  14. . 
A'ojtt.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  733/8  Hoc  iiitteti,  -'tis,  ihryswold, 
c  1440  Promp.  Pan:  492/2  Threschwolde,  limeit.  1444  in 
J.  R.  Boyle  Hedon  (1875*  App.  184  Thryshwald.  1483 
Cath,  Angl,  385/1  A  Threschewalde,  linten.  1511  Wotting* 
ham  Rec.  III.  333  Makyng  ye  seld  doore  and  leyeng  of  ij. 
threskwoldes.  1825  J.  liiucGs  Rein.  215  (K.D.D.)  Upon 
this  thresh-wood.  .cross  straws  were  laid. 

7.  4  preschefolde,  threshfoold,  preshe-, 
thressh-,  presch-,  threissh-,  threis-,  throsch- 
fold,  5  thresh-,  thresfold(e  (9  dial*  thresh-fod). 

CI374CHAUCFR  fioeth.  i.  pr.  i.  3(Camb.  MS.)  They  passeden 
sorwfully  the  thres.ihfold  [/>'.  .)/.  .l/.s".  breschefolde].  1382 
WVCI.IF  Ezek.  ix.  3  At  the  threshfoold  [1388  threefold]  of 
the  house.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PL  C.  vn.  408  He  thrumbled 
at  be  breshe(o!d  \y.rr,  bresshfold,  brescwolde,  treshfold]. 
1413  Pilgr.  Soivle  (Caxton  1483)  in.  ix.  56  Not  by  the  dore 
but  vnder  the  threshfold  drawen  oute.  14..  l'\v.  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  592/47  Limen,  a  thresfolde.  1828  Craven  Gfass.i 
Thresh-fod,  threshold. 

5.  6  thressholl,  7-8  threshal,  qdial.  threshel, 
thrashel  (drashel). 

1593  Thressholl  [see  2  b].  1607  CHAPMAN  Bussy  d^Antlois 
iv.  G  ij  b,  lie  make  th'  inspired  threshals  of  his  Court  Sweat 
with  the  weather  of  my  horrid  steps  Before  I  enter,  c  1643 
HOWELL  Lett.  (1688)  IV.  494.  He  dragg'd  her  Body  to  the 
Threshal  of  the  Door.  1787  in  Coll.  Sc.  Poems  12  (L.D.D.) 
Luckie  out  o'er  the  threshal  goes.  1898  M  ACM  ANUS  Bend 
iy.tf(ja^  90  The  house  crammed.. from  the  threshel  to  the 
backstone.  1900  G.  WILLIAMS  Fairnntcr's  Tint  Laddies 
iv.  (E.D.D.),  To  cross  the  thrashel  o'  oor  hoose. 

f.  dial.  7  treshwart,  9  threshwort,  threshut ; 
9  freshwood  :  cf.  TH-  (6). 

1608  Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees)  151  Pd  to  John  Lamb  for 
mendinge  of  the  treshwart  of  the  portch,  iiijd.  18..  HRIERLFY 
Out  of  Work  x.  (E.D.D.),  Mind  thou  doesno'  tumble  o'er 
that  threshut.  1888  W.  DICKINSON  Lit.  Rent.  234  (E.D.D.) 
The  threshwort's  worn  quite  hollow  down. 

1825  J.  BRIGGS  Rein.  201  (E.D.D.)  The  entrance  from  the 
front  door  was  called  the  freshwood.  1879  SIMMONS  Lay 
folks  Mass  Bk.  Notes  399,  I  bids  thee.  .never again  set  thy 
foot  over  my  freshwood.  1892  HESLOP  Northmnbld.  Gloss., 
Fresh-wood^  the  threshold,  or  foot-beam  of  the  front  door. 

TT  b.  (erron,}  The  tipper  horizontal  part  of  a 
door-case ;  the  lintel,  rare. 

[Cf.  c  1000  in  i  a,  i  £.  1382  :  see  OVER-THRESHOLD.]  1821 
CLARE  Vill,  H/instr,  I.  n  The  rural  sports  of  May,  When 
each  cot-threshold  mounts  its  hailing  bough.  1834  H  r. 
MARTINEAU  Demerara  iv.  52  Cassias  stood,  leaning  his  fore 
head  against  his  low  threshold. 

2.  transf.  antlyff.  a.  Border,  limit  (of  a  region); 
the  line  which  one  crosses  in  entering. 

c888  K.  /ELF RED  Boeth.  xxi,  Se  ilca  [sc.  Godes  miht]  for- 
wyrn5  bxrae  s*  bxt  heo  ne  mot  bone  )?eorscwold  oferstiL-p- 
pan  basre  eorban.  ^900  tr.  Rxda's  Hist.  v.  vi.  (1890)  398 
ForSon  be  he  m*ec.  .from  deaftes^irscwalde  waes  acejende. 
1649  FULLER  Holy  fy  Prof.  St.  ui.  iv.  159  Know  most  of  the 
rooms  of  thy  native  countrey  before  thou  goest  over  the 
threshold  thereof,  a  1863  FABER  I/ytnnt  tThe  happy  Gate 
of  I/eaven '  ii,  Fair  are  the  thresholds  of  blue  sea.  1899 
H'estm.  Gas.  2  Sept.  2/1  On  what  is  known  as  '  the  thresh 
old  of  England  ',  the  Sussex  coast. 

b.  In  reference  to  entrance,  the  beginning  of  a 
state  or  action,  outset,  opening.  (In  quot.  1659, 
in  reference  to  going  out  or  leaving,  close,  end.) 

£1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  (1823)  cxix.  R,  i,  Right  won 
derful!  thy  testimonies  be,.  .Their  very  threshold  gives  men 
light.  1593  Q.  ELIZ.  Boeth.  u.  pr.  iv.  28  The  thressholl  of 
thy  felicitie.  1659  Clarke  Papers  (Camden)  IV.  297,  I.. 
shall  be  moste  glad  to  heare  that  you  are  gott  over  the 
thresholde  of  your  present  troublesome  stay  in  London, 
the  country  being  the  most  proper  place  for  [etc.].  1834  I- 
RITCHIE  Wand,  by  Seine  8  The  youth,  stepping  proudly 
upon  the  threshold  of  manhood.  1877  FOSTF.R  Pkys.  in.  i. 
(1878)  389  We  are.. met  on  the  very  threshold  of  every 
enquiry  [etc.). 

C.  Psycho!. :  esp.  in  phr.  threshold  of  conscious 
ness:  see  quots.,  and  cf.  LIMEN,  SUBLIMINAL. 

1874  SULLY  Sensation  4-  Intuition  47  There  is  a  certain 
limit  below  which  our  several  sensibilities  are  unable  to 
discriminate.  This  boundary. .  Fechner  calls  the  '  threshold  ' 
(die  Sckwelle}.  1886  GURNKY,  etc.  Phantasm*  of  Living 
1.  453  A  telepathic  disturbance  may  take  place  below  the 
threshold  of  consciousness.  1886  WARD  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
XX.  47/3  We  do  not  distinguish  or  attend  separately  to 
presentations  of  less  than  a  certain  assignable  intensity. 
On  attaining  this  intensity  presentations  are  said  to  pass 
over  the  threshold  of  consciousness,  to  use  Hcrbart's  now 
i  lassie  phrase  ['Schwdle  des  Bcwusstseins*  (Ptychol.  als 
II  'issenschaft  (1824)  §  47)]. 


TRUEST. 

fd.  An  obstacle,  stumbling-block.   Ohs. 

1601  SIR  W.  CORNWAI.LIS  Ess.  iv,  Makes  his  imagination 
build  blockes  and  thresholds,  in  the  plainest  and  most  beaten 
way.  1705  HICKF.RINGILL  f'riest-cr.  u.  vii.  70,  I  hope  it  was 
left  by  chance,  and  not  on  purpose  to  be  a  Threshold,  or 
Stumbling-block  at  the  Church  Door.  Ibid.  viii.  91. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1535  COVKRDALE  a  Kings  xxii.  5  The  money  that  is  brought 
vnto  ye  house  of  y*  Lorde  (which  the  tresholde  kepers  haue 
gathered),  a  1661  HOLYDAY  ym'ctial\\,  (1673)  95  The  hang 
ings  too,  and  threshold-boughs  yet  green.  1678  OTWAY 
Friends/tip  in  F.  v.  i,  Let  all  the  Doors  be  barr'd . . ,  and  Gun 
powder  under  each  Threshold -place.  1805  SCOTT  Last 
Minstr.  \.  i,  No  living  wight,  save  the  Lad  ye  alone,  Had 
dared  to  cross  the  threshold  stone.  184*  TENNYSON  .S/.  Simeon 
Styl.  188  His  footsteps  smite  the  threshold  stairs  Of  life. 

Threskite,  obs.  form  of  TUASKITI:. 
Thresorer,  -ory,  -our,  obs.  ff.   TKKASUKKR. 
TREASURY,  TREASURE. 
t  Threst,  thrast,  **.  Obs.    [f.  OE.  fr^stan : 

see  next.] 

1.  Torment,  affliction,  trouble,  hardship. 

13..  Cursor  Jlf.  4283  (Colt.)  tor  o  quat  pine  es  herder 
threst  }>en  tharn  be  thing  men  hiues  best.  IHd.  118^9 
Ydropsi  held  him  sua  in  threst,  pat  him  thoght  hisbodi  suld 
bre.st.  Ibid.  29168  pai  sal. .  Krcn  in  be  fier  of  purgatori,..Bot 
efter-ward  [>at  herd  threst,  Sal  bai  be  borun  in  to  rest.  1340 
Ayinb.  121  pe  yefbe  of  drede  is  he  doreward  to  be  greate 
bieste,  bet  is.  .to  ^e  greate  breapninge  ofgodes  doin.  Ibid. 
JSs  pe  guode  kni^t. .  [jet . .  hej>  y-by  ine  uelc  brestes  mid  grat 
wil  and  grat  honger. 

2.  A  thrust,  a  shnrp  stroke ;  the  stroke  or  dart  of 
lightning,  a  thunderbolt. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  E.  952  pebik  bunder  brast  billed  hem 
ofte.  13..  Gatv.  fy  dr.  Kiit.  1443  For  [ire  at  be  fyrst  hi ast 
he  bry^t  to  be  erbe.  a  1400-50  Alexander  $$4  pe  li^t  lemand 
Inte  laschis  fra  be  heuyn,  Thonere  thrastis  ware  thra  thristid 
be  welkyn. 

t  Threst,  tlirast,  v.  Obs.  Forms:  a.  i 
Jjreestan,  3  preesten,  preaste,  3-4  Jjreste(n,  4 
prest,  4-5  threste,  4-6  threst.  /*.  3  prasteu, 
4  prast,  5-6  thrast,  Sc.  thraist.  Pa.  /.  a.  3 
preaste  (J>serste^,  3-4  preste,  4  threste,  4-5 
threst,  5-6  prested,  ^.  3-4  praste  '3  parste^, 
4-6  thraste,  thrast  (5  tharst\  Pa.  pple.  i 
jjrsbst,  preested,  4-5  Jjrast,  5  (y)threst,  5-6 
thrast(e  (5  threstyd),  6  threst.  [OE.  fr&stan  to 
writhe,  twist,  torture,  torment,  constrain,  repre 
senting  an  OTcut.  type  *fraistjant  not  known  in 
the  other  Teut.  languages. 

OE.  }>rxstan  had  no  etymological  connexion  will)  THI%TST, 
early  ME.  }rnstent  flrystcn^  j>ri$tent  from  ON.  J>rysta 
(OTeut.  *flrjistjan),  nor  did  the  original  senses  of  the  two 
agree.  Kut,  app.  from  the  contiguity  of  the  twofurms/»rjV. 
and  firist,  and  possibly  from  the  development  in  both  vl.s. 
of  the  notion  of  constraint  or  pressure,  the  OK.  vb,  appears 
to  have  been,  by  1200,  identified  with  the  Norse  vb.,  so  that 
in  MK.  they  were  treated  more  or  less  as  parallel  forms  of 
one  and  the  same  word,  and  actually  appear  in  some  cases 
as  variant  MS.  readings.  In  ME.,  thrust^  thrist  was  esp. 
northern  and  north  midland,  and  threat  predominantly 
southern,  where  it  still  survived  in  1542.  The  past  tense 
thraste  is  here  placed  under  threst,  to  which  in  form  it 
belongs;  but  it  is  possible  that  it  was  also  used  by  some 
whose  present  tense  was  f/irisf,  or  thrust.] 

(The  OE.  senses  I.  ititr.  to  twist,  writhe,  2.  trans. 
to  torture,  torment,  plague,  afflict,  3.  to  compress, 
constrain,  compel,  did  not  come  down  into  ME.) 

1.  intr.  To  press  (;"«,  out,  together^   etc.)  ;    to 
push  one's  way;  to  crowd;  =  THRUST  v.  3. 

o.  c  1205  LAY,  23372  Mine  cnihtes  balde  scullen  brasten 
[ci»75  breaste]  bi-foren  me.  a  i«5  St.  Marker.  9  In  his 
ihurtul  heauet . .  breaste  smeoro'rinde  smoke  ut.  a  1125  An<  < . 
R.  220  (MS.  C)  '  Irruerunt  super  me  '  |>et  is,  heo  bresten  in 
uppon  me.  Ibid,  314  One  schipe  bet  haned  monie  buries, 
ber  bet  water  brest  in.  13. .  Sir  Stues  (A.)  4157  So  hardt: 
pai  )>re*te  to  gedre  bo,  pat  here  gerbes  borste  ato.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Kni.'s  T.  1754  He  thurgh  the  thikkeste  of  the 
throng  gan  threste.  c  1500  ^lehisine  289  The  valyaunt 
geffray.. smote  his  hors  with  his  sporys,  &  thrested  in  to 
myddes  of  his  enemys. 

^.  c  1*05  LAV.  26318  Moni  busenden  brasten  [t  1275  brestc] 
ut  of  telden.  Ibid.  26633  per  after  conien  brasten  \c  1275 
comen  breaste]  britto  Jitsen[d]  anan.  c  1375  Cursor  Jlf. 
19462  <Fairf.)  pensuldealle  to  him  brast.  c  1380  SirFernntb. 
1977  Forb  sclie  braste  ainong  hem  alle.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Doctor's  T.  260  lint  right  anon  a  thousand  peple  in  thraste 
To  saue  the  knycht.  a  1400-50  Alexander  2939  }it  he 
threw  to  be  thrid  &  thrast  inn  J>are-eftir.  c  1440  Parlonopt 
7053  Forth  into  the  Reynes  he  tharst  And  aboute  hym  leyde 
on  fast. 

2.  trans.  To  pierce,  stab  ;  to  give  (one)  a  thrust: 
=  THRUST  v.  5. 

ciso$  LAV.  30853  He  com  him  baft  en  and  imong  al  ban 
brunge  h^ersten  him  in  J>an  ruge.  1508  FISHER  7  Penit.  Ps. 
xxxii.  Wks.  (1876)  30  Lyke  as  he  hadde  l>en  thraste  thrugh 
the  herte  with  a  thorne,  i$a6  R.  WHYTFORD  Martihgc  138 
After  all  she  was  thrast  unto  the  lierte  with  a  swerde.  153* 
—  Werkc^fer  Hoitseh.  Giij,  One  of  the  sowd yours  made  a 
wounde  in  his  syde,  and  thraste  him  to  the  herte  with  a 
spere. 

3.  To  push  forcibly  or  violently ;  =  THRUST  v.  i ,  6. 
ci«7S  LAV.  i8o8Gcmagog.  .braste  [^1205  buddeJCorineum 

framward  his  breoste,  c  11*5  Song  of  Yesterday  69  in 
E.  E.  P.  (1862)  135  penne  scnarvr  bodies  in  eorbe  be  brast. 
13. .  A".  Alis.  3326  Beste  He  can  his  launce  thonigh  threste 
[Bodl.  MS.  brestj.  1340  Aycnb,  204  Hy  bresten  out  hare 
e$en.  4:1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  u.  1106  (1155)  And  yn  here 
bosom  be  lettre  doun  he  Braste.  c  1400  Ran.  Rose 
6825  By  my  treget,  I  gadre  and  threste  The  gret  tresour 
into  my  cheste.  c  1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  8740  The  cheke 
in  twoo  he  brast,  And  his  neke  on  sondre  thrast.  1484 


THRESTING. 


360 


THRIFT. 


CAXTON  Failles  of  Anian  ii,  The  Egle..thrested  his  clowes    I 
in  to  the  tortoses  bely.     1508  FISHER  f  Penit.  Ps.  cii.  Wks.     j 
(1876)  171  Now  we  be  thraste  downe  in  to  a  very  streyght    j 
angyll.    (.1510  MORE  Picus  Wks.  22  As  a  thefe  betwene 
two  theues  threst.     ^1530  L.Cox  Rhet.  (1899)  61  He  thrast 
his  hande  into  the  fyre.    1534  WHITINTON  Tullyes  Offices 
in.  (1540)  131  In  no  wyse  he  ought  to  threst  downe  that  man 
that  proueth  maystryes  with  hym. 

4.  To  press,  squeeze ;  to  crush ;  ^  THRUST  v.  4. 

c  1410  Master  of  Game  (MS.  Digby  182)  xxiv,  If.  .be  foote 
and  be  knees  haue  ythrest  doune  wele  be  erth  and  ypressede 
be  grasse  a  doune,.. it  is  a  gretedeere  and  an  heuy.  a  1450 
Tundale's  Vis.  (Wagner)  1357  He  thrust  [MS.  A,  thrast] 
hem,  as  men  dose  Grapes,  to  wryng  out  the  wose.  1494 
FABYAS  Chron.  vn.  417  At  whiche  coronacion  was  so  ex- 
cedynge  prease,  that  a  knyght,  called  sir  lohn  Bakwell,  was 
threstyd  to  deth. 

b.  To  crowd  ;  to  cram  ;   =  THRUST  3  c. 

(•1400  Destr.  Troy  4129  Two  and  thretty  thried  shippes 
brast   full  of  pepull.      1542   UDAI.L  Erasm.  Apoph.  49  b, 
[They]  poure  their  throtes  and  bealies  thrasting  full. 
C.  Jig,     To  oppress,  vex. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  i.  v.  58  Sen  sic  thochtis  the  thralstis 
[rime  traistis]. 

Hence  f  Thresting  vbl.  sb.y  pressing,  squeezing, 
crushing. 

1481  CAXTON  Reynard xll.  (Arb.)  in  The  threstyng  that 
he  suffred  in  his  colyons  made  hym  so  faynt.  1483  — Gold. 
Leg.  245/2  The  dtken  fyll  t=  fell].. by  thympuTsion  and 
threstyng  of  the  paynems. 

Threst(e,  obs.  ff.  THIRST.  Threstel,  -yll,  obs. 
ff.  THROSTLE.  Threstle,  obs.  f.  TRESTLE. 
Threswold,  obs.  f.  THRESHOLD. 

Thret,  threte,  obs.  forms  of  THREAT. 

t  Threte,  sb.  Sc.  Obs.  In  6  threit,  //.  thre 
tis.  Origin  and  meaning  obscure.  Occurs  app. 
only  in  Douglas's  sEneis,  where  it  is  expletive, 
answering  to  nothing  in  the  Latin.  Referred  in 
Kuddiman's  Glossary,  i/io,  to  THREAT  sb.t  and 
explained  as  '  a  throng,  crowd,  haste,  speed '. 

Jamieson  takes  it  in  the  first  quot.  as  '  throng,  crowd  * 
(which  does  not  suit  the  context);  the  second  and  third 
examples  he  renders  '  in  haste,  eagerly  ',  the  fourth  '  in  pairs, 
in  couples'.  In  all  the  passages  we  have  perhaps  strained 
applications  of  THREAT  sb.  sense  2,  'pressure,  etc.*  intro 
duced  for  the  sake  of  rime. 

1513  DOUGLAS /Eneis n.  [x.]ix. 33  Scho.  .Himtowart  hir  lies 
brocht,  but  ony  threte.  Ibid.  v. ii.  117  Sum  vthir.  .the  colis 
hett  Wndir  the  speitis  swakkis,  lo  rolst  in  threit  The  raw 
vpaldis  ordanit  for  the  muld  meit.  Ibid.  xii.  xii.  141  The 
i  ynnyng  hund  dois  hym  [the  hart]  assail  in  threte  Baith 
with  swyft  raise  and  with  his  questis  grete.  Ibid.  xii.  ix.  78 
That  this  Murranu.s  the  renis  and  the  thetis  Quharwyth  hys 
stedis  jokkit  war  in  thretis  Vndyr  the  quhelis  hes  do  weltit 
doun. 

t  Threte,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Pa.  t.  in  5  thret.  [a. 
ON.  frseta  {frxtta}  to  quarrel,  dispute,  wrangle, 
Sw.  trata  Da.  trselfesieft.  to  quarrel,  strive,  contest. 
(See  Falk  &  Torp  s.v.  Tnvtte.)]  intr.  To  dispute, 
contend ;  to  quarrel,  wrangle. 

13 ..   E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  A.  560,  I  hyred  be  for  a  peny  a  erete, 
Quy  bygynnez  bou  now  to  brete?    c  1430  This  World  but 
Vanytc  20  in  Hymns  Virgin  (1867)  83  pe  kinde  of  child-    i 
hode  y  dide  also,  Wib  my  felawis  to  fi^te  and  brete.     c  1450    , 
St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  7110  pal  were  stonyd  what  bis  moght    j 
mene,   What  J»ai   suld  do   bai   thret    bairn   betwene.     1513 
DOUGLAS  sEneis  vm.  Prol.  17  So  thochtis  thretis  in   thra 
our  breistis  ourthwort.     [Probably  belongs  here.] 

Threten,  thretne,  thrett(e,  etc.,  obs.  ff. 
THREAT,  THREATEN.  Thretinde,  obs.  f.  THHEE- 
TINED.  Threttene,  -tende,  -tethe,  -ty,  obs. 
ff.  THIRTEEN,  -TEENTH,  THIRTIETH,  -TY. 

Threu,  obs.  form  of  THREW,  THROUGH. 

Threuch,  threwgh,  obs.  ff.  THROUGH  j<M, 
tombstone,  etc.  Threuth,  obs.  form  of  TRUTH. 

Tlireve,  obs.  and  dial,  form  of  TH  RAVE. 

Threw,  pa.  t.  of  THROW  v. 

Threw,  obs.  form  of  THROUGH/^/.,  TRUE. 

Thrice  (J>rais),  adv.  Forms;  a.  3  (Orm^} 
J>ri;ess,  3-4  pries,  thryese,  4  pryys,  4-5  thries, 
4-6  thryes,  -is,  5  threes,  threies,  thryess,  6 
Sc.  thryiss.  £.  4  prys,  priis,  thrijs,  4-5  thrys, 
threys,  4-6  thris,  4-7  thrise,  thryse,  5  thrisse, 
5-6  thryss,  7  thryce,  6-  thrice.  [ME.  firijes, 
fries,  prye's,  f.  f>riet  pryc,  THRIE  +  -s  of  advb. 
genitive,  after  ME.  anes^  oti€st  ONCE  :  cf.  twice. 

From  c  1600  spelt  thrice,  to  indicate  the  long  vowel  and 
the  breath  sound  of  s,  as  in  dice^  mice,  nice,  twice,  etc.] 

1.  Three  times  (in  succession)  ;  on  three  succes 
sive  occasions. 

<i2oo  ORMIN  1149  Ure  Laferrd . .  Badd  hise  bedess  bri^ess. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  106  He  weop  himsulf  bries  mid  his  feire 
eien,  c  1*7$  LAV.  26066  And  so  Arthur.. bi-vrne  hit  bries 

ing  he  suffurd  thrise  [v.  rr.  bries,  thrijs].  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE 
Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  11340  Was  ber  no  knyght  oftso  hey 
blod..f>at  ber  fore  scholde  be  holde  in  pris,  But  he  in  dede 
were  proued  brys.  1350-1400  Sir  Beues  (MS.  E.)  4313  + 
208  pryys  sche  ffyl  doun  to  be  grounde.  c  1375  Lay  Folks 
Mass  Bk.  (MS.  B.)  308  At  bo  ende  [he]  sayes  sanctus  thryese. 
^1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xi.  45  pare  denyed  Petre  cure 
Lord  thryess.  « 1400-50  Alexander  2270  pus  fall  bou 
thrisse.  c  1400  Brut  cxciv.  214  [HeJ  felle  adoun..and  bries 
[1480  CAXTON  thryes]  cussede  be  grounde.  14*";  in  Entick 
London  (1766)  IV.  354  Threies  seaven  Ave  Marias,  with  xv 
Pater  Nosters  and  thre  credes.  a  1450  Knt.  de.  la  Tour 
(1906)  85  The  king  sent  vnto  her  onis,  tuyes,  thries,  and  she 
denied  not  to  come.  i4g6SiK  ( 1.  HAYK  Law  ./frw.r(S,T.S.)  ; 
170  Israel  was  discomfyte  twys,  or  thris.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  | 


Com.  Prayer,  flautists:,  Namyiig  the  childe,  [he)  shall 
dyppe  it  in  tlie  water  thry*e.  ^1550  fr'reiris  of  Berwik 
356  in  Dunbar's  POUHS  (S.T.S.)  297  He  turnit  him  abowt 
Weill  thryiss.  1563-7  BUCHANAN  Reform.  St.  AndrosWks*. 
(1892)  16  Twyss  orthryis  in  the  5eir,  1611  BIBLE  Markx\v, 
30  Before  the  cocke  crowe  twise,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrise 
[TiND.  thryse].  173*  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  ofDietin  Aliments, 
etc.  418  A  Spoonful  or  two  of  Canary  Wine  twice  or  thrice 
a  day.  1842  BORROW  Bible  in  Spain  xxxiv.  (Pelh.  LSbr.)  246 
Though  I  left  it  thrice,  it  was  of  my  own  free  will. 

2.  Three  times  as  much  (in  number,  amount,  or 
value).     Often  vaguely  or  hyperbolicaUy :  Many 
times  fas  much). 

Usually  preceding  a  numeral,  or  const,  with  as,  or  with 
comparative  (now  rare  or  obs.). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  430  Angels . .  pat  suld  of  ordres  haf  thris 
thre.  1427  in  iot/1  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Conun.  App.  v.  205 
Threes  as  much  as  he.  .shall  losse.  1:1460  Wisdom  649  in 
Afacro  Plays  56  More  ban  I  take,  spende  I  threys  iij.  1528 
in  Exch.  Rolls  Scott.  XV.  666  Bot  giff  the  personis..be 
vailjeand  in  gudis  wortht  thryss  the  gudis  at  ar  pundit. 
1552  HULOET,  Thrise  as  muche,  triplaris,  e.  c  1600  SHAKS. 
Sonnets  Ivi.  14  Which  . .  Makes  Sommers  welcome  thrice 
more  wish'd,  more  rare.  1605  ist  Pt.  leronimo  (1901)  i.  i, 
I  haue  a  hart  thrice  stronger  then  my  years,  a  1771  GRAY 
Death  Hoel  12  Thrice  two  hundred  warriors.  1849  MAC 
AU  LAY  Hist,  Eng.  iii.  1-344  A  sum  more  than  thrice  as  great 
as  the  whole  income  of  the  English  crown  in  1685.  1859 
TENNVSON  Geraint  $  Enid  557  With  some  surprise  and 
thrice  as  much  disdain. 

t  b.  In  three  manners  or  respects.  Obs. 

1607-11  BACON  Ess.,  Great  Place  (Arb.)  278  Men  in  great 
place,  are  thrice  seruauntes  ;  Servauntes  of  the  Sovereigne, 
or  State,  Servauntes  of  fame,  and  seruauntes  of  businesse. 

3.  Combined  with  a  pa.  pple.,  forming  an  altrib. 
phrase  or  compound  adj.  (in  senses  i  and  2). 

1508  KENNEDIE  Flyting  iv.  Dunbar  30  Thryse  scheild 
[?  sealed]  trumpir.  1600  SHAKS.  A.Y.L.\\\.\\.  2  Thou  thrice 
crowned  Queene  of  night.  1693  J.  DRYDEN  in/V.r  Juvenal 
xiv.  (1697)  353  A  Dish  Of  thrice-boil'd  Beans.  174*  YOUNG 
A7.  Th.  iv.  37  Like  a  thrice-told  tale.  1864  PUSEY  Lect. 
Daniel  \.  283  A  hundred  millions  thrice-told. 

b.  Similarly  with  any  adjective,  used  vaguely  or 
hyperbolicaUy  (as  in  a)  :  Very,  highly,  greatly, 
extremely  (cf.  L.  ter}. 

1579  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bit.  (Camden)  60  Howe  will  my 
right  worshipfull  and  thrisevenerable  masters  of  Cambridge 
scorne  at  the  matter?  Ibid.  61  Thrishonorable.  1593 
SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  HI.  ii.  157  This  thrice-famed  Duke. 
1631  WEEVER  Anc.  .Fun,  Mon.  536  This  thrice-noble  family 
of  the  Percies.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  in.  570  Thrice  happy 
lies.  1850  TENNVSON  In  Mem.  xxxii.  13  Thrice  blest  whose 
lives  are  faithful  prayers. 

4.  As  quasi-tfdj;.     Thrice  performed;   threefold, 
triple  (rare) ;  in  first  quot,  vaguely  :   Very  great. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  iv.  xix.  143  Ther  were  many 
knyghtes  that  ouermatched  syr  gawayne  for  alle  the  thryes 
myghte  that  he  had.  1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602) 
44  S.  Peter.. after  his  relapse  with  thrise  denial  and  for. 
swearing  of  him.  1619  DRAYTON  Heroic  Ep.,  E.  Cobham 
to  Dk.  Humphrey  Argt.  9  For  which,  she'her  thrice-Penance 
was  assign'd.  A  1866  NEALE  Sequences,  Hymns,  etc.  21 
Till  the  thrice  Confession  Blot  the  thrice  Denial  out. 

Thrioche,  thrich.(e,  obs.  forms  of  THBUTCH. 

Thrid,  var.  THREAD,  esp.  the  vb. ;  obs.  f.  THIRD. 

Thridace  (J>ri*des).  Pharm.  Also  erron. 
thridach.  [ad.  mod.L.  thridafium^  f.  Gr.  0pi$a£ 
lettuce.  Cf.  F.  thridace^\  The  inspissated  juice  of 
lettuce,  used  as  a  sedative  ;  =  LACTUCARIUM. 

1831  J.  DAVIES  Manual  Mat.  Med.  313  Thridace.. .  Juice 
furnished  during  the  time  of  fructification  by  the  Garden 
Lettuce,  Lactuca  sativa.  1836  J.  M.  GULLY  Magendie's 
Pormul.  (ed.  2)  164  The  lactucarium  of  Dr.  Duncan,  and 
the  thridach  of  Dr.  Francois,  are  nothing  more  than  the 
white,  viscid  juice  of  the  garden  lettuce.. at  the  flowering 
time  of  the  plant.  1857  DUNGLISON  Diet*  Aled,  Sc.t  Thridace, 

Thridde,  Thriddendele,  obs.  ff.  THIRD, 
THIRDENDKAL.  Thride,  obs.  f.  THIRD,  THREAD. 

yTlirie,  thrye,  adv.  Obs.  Forms:  a.  i 
Jjriwa,  Urija,  tSrise,  "Bria,  2  Jjreowe,  3  J>reie,  3-4 
prie,  4-5  prye,  thrie,  (4  thry),  5  thrye.  &.  3 
prien,  Jjreoien,  4  thrien.  [OK.  priwa,  9rfga  = 
OFris.  tkrt(i]at  OS.  thriuuot  thrtio.  Like  twiwa, 
etc. ,  not  found  outside  the  Saxon-Frisian  group  of 
WGer.,  and  of  obscure  formation.  They  seem  to 
have  the  form  of  genitival  advbs.,  twi-at  fri-at 
with  the  gap  between  i  and  a  variously  filled  up 
by  w  and^  (again  lost  in  ME.),  and  lengthened  by 
assimilation  to  J>ri,  THREE.  See  further  under 
T\VIE.]  Three  times ;  thrice. 

o.  c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  xiv.  30  £>ria  {Rushiu.  <^rise] 
rnec  ou  bist  onsaecc.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  ibid.,  priwa  [c  1x60 
Hatton  Gosp.,  breowe]  wlSsaecst  min.  c  xoao  Rule  St, 
Benet  ix.  (Logeman)  38  O3er  sidon  briwa  is  to  singanne. 
c  ijos  LAY.  17432  prie  he  code  abuten.  Ibid.  26066  Ar3ur 
&  be  scucke  biurnen  hit  breie  a-buten.  1197  R.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  10056  per  on  he  smot  brie  be  wrecche  to  gret  pine. 
CI375  Cursor  M.  13627  (Fairf.)  Quy  quarto  sulde  I  tel 
;ou  mare?  Twy  or  thry  I  talde  ;ou  are.  c  1460  Compl. 
Criste  88  in  Pol.  ReL  fy  L.  Poems  164  The  devylle  me 
tempttyd  neuer  but  thr>-e,  But  bou  me  temptyst  frome  day 
to  day*.  ?ai5oo  Chester  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  II.  25  Or  the 
cocke  have  crowen  thrye  Thou  shalte  forsake  my  companye, 

/3.  c  1*05  LAY.  14338  penne  cusseoS  heo  breoien.  —  14352 
pat  maide..brien  hine  custe.  13..  Judas  33  in  Rel.  Ant.  I* 
144  Thou  wolt  fursake  me  thrien,  ar  the  coc  him  crowe. 

Thrie,  prie,  obs.  form  of  THREE. 

Thrief,  -ve,  Thriep,  obs.  ff.  THRAVE,  THREAP. 

Thries,  pries,  obs.  form  of  THRICE. 

Thrift  (>rift),  dl    Also  3-5  prift(e,  (4  pruft, 


preft,  pref),  4-5  pry  ft,  4-6  thryft(e  (threft), 
:;-6thrifte(6thryfft).  [f. THRIVE w.  +  -Tsuffix'^^: 
cf.  drift,  gift,  rift,  weft,  etc. ;  also  ON.  prift, 
occasional  synonym  of  frif  thriving  condition, 
well-doing,  prosperity,  which  may  have  reinforced 
the  word  in  the  north  of  England.] 

•f*  1.  The  fact  or  condition  of  thriving  or  prosper 
ing  ;  prosperity,  success,  good  luck ;  in  early  use 
sometimes  =  fortune  (good  or  bad) ;  luck :  cf. 
THRIVE  v.  i.  Obs. 

c  1305  St.  James  70  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  59  Sorewe  him  mote 
bifafie  And  liber  brift  vpon  his  heued.  13..  Cursor  M. 
4439  (Colt.)  He  ferd  ai  wit  so  mikel  thrift  |>a.t  al  was  don 
als  he  wald  scift.  1362  LANGU  P.  PI,  A.  x.  105  And  men 
bat  Cunne  mony  Craftes..  pruft  or  beodam  with  hem  selden 
is  I-seye.  £1380  Sir  Ferumb.  2017  Mahoun  ?yue  be 
euele  bref.  c  1386  CHAUCHR  Reeve's  T.  129  By  my  thrift 
[v.  rr,  breft,  thryft],  yet  shal  I  blere  hir  eye.  c  1411  Hoc- 
CLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  386  Now  good  thrifte  come  vn-to  be, 
sone  dere  !  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  490/1  Thedam  (or  thryfte), 
vigencia,  1549  COVF.RDALK,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Phil.  5  The 
entrie  vnto  immortall  thrifte  is  throughe  losse  of  tiansitorie 
thynges.  a  1625  FLF.TCHER  &  MASSINGER  Laws  of  Candy 
iv.  i,  I  could  wish  All  thrift  to  bis  affections.  1679  BUNVAN 
Fear  of  God  Wks.  (ed.  Offor)  I.  485  Every  grace  is  nourished 
by  the  Word,  and  without  it  there  is  no  thrift  in  the  sou!. 

b.  Means  of  thriving ;  industry,  labour ;   profit 
able  occupation.     Now  dial. 

(1580  LODGE  Reply  Gossan's  Sch.  Abuse  (Hunter.  Cl.)  3 
You  are.  .a  man  of  the  letter  little  sauorin^  of  learning, 
your  giddy  brain  made  you  leaue  your  thrift,  and  your 
abuses  in  London  some  part  of  your  honestie.  1596 
Si'KNSER  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  662/1  To  fall  to  thrifte, 
as  I  have  scene  manye  souldiours  after  the  service  to 
proove  verye  good  husbandes.  i6ia  DEKKER  If  it  be  not 
£-o0d"Wks.  1873  III.  a?o  Dread  King  of  Ghosts,  weele  plye 
our  thrift  so  well,  Thou  shalt  be  forc'd  to  enlarge  thy  layle 
of  Hell.  x6ia  R.  CHURTON  (title}  An  Old  Thrift  newly 
Revived,  wherein  is  declared  the  manner  of  Planting,  .and 

Husbanding  Young  Trees.  1721  RAMSAY  Ode  to  Mr.  F 

17  Poor  Vulcan  hard  at  thrift,  Gets  mony  a  sair  and  heavy 
lift.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xxvi,  With  her  distaff.. and  her 
spindle,  .she  plied,  .the  old  fashioned  Scottish  thrift,  accord 
ing  to  the  old  fashioned  Scottish  manner. 

c.  Prosperous  growth,  physical  thriving. 

c  1230  Hall  Meid.  37  His  waxunge  se  lat  &  se  slaw  his 
brifti  [?  jmft ;  v.  r.  jptiftn).  1615  W.  LAWSON  Country 
Hoitsew.  Card.  (1626)  22  Manie  trees  stand  so  thicke,  that 
one  could  not  thriue  for  the  throng  of  his  neighbours... 
Hence  small  thrift,  gals,  wounds.  1857-8  SEARS  A  than. 
viii.  66  The  outward  bark.. scaling  off  that  the  tree  may 
expand  with  more  thrift  and  freedom. 

d.  Growing-pains,  dial. 

a  1800  PEGGE  Suppl,  Grose,  Thrift,  the  pain  which  young 
persons  feel  in  growing.  Lane.  1886  Chester  Gloss,  s.  y., 
What  ails  thee,  pooin  thi  face?  It's  nowt  bu*  th'  thrift 
that  tha's  getten.  1887  S,  Chesh.  Gloss.,  Thrift,  '  thriving  ' 
or  growing  pains. 

2.  Savings,    earnings,    gains,    profit ;    acquired 
wealth,   estate,    or   substance,     arch.      (Cf.   FRU 
GALITY  c.) 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xv.  47  In  luthere  lastes  y  am 
layn,  That  maketh  myn  thryftes  thunne.  1436  £ng. 
Policy  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  174  They  here  the  golde 
owte  of  thys  londe,  And  souketh  the  thryfte  awey  oute  of 
oure  honde.  1508  KENNEDIE  Flyting  TV.  Dunbar  443  Thou 
drank  thy  thrift,  said  and  wedsett  thy  clais.  1530  PALSCK. 
280/2  Thrifte  gayne,/nw/iV.  1605  Play  Stucley  in  Simpson 
Sch.  Shaks.  (1878)  I.  195  He  that  drinks,  or  spends  his 
thrift  at  dice.  1805  HOLCROFT  Bryan  Perdue  III.  264  Our 
worldly  thrift  was  more  than  equal  to  all  our  wants.  1893 
CHR.  G.  ROSSETTI  Poems  (1904)  223/2  If  much  were  mine, 
then  manifold  Would  be  the  offering  of  my  thrift. 

•f-b.  That  which  is  saved  (of  something); 
savings.  Obs. 

In  quot,  1387 rendering  "L.nucleus',  sense  intended  doubtful. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  15  pe  brift  of  be  fatnesse 
drieb  himself  beryn.  1519  HORMAN  Vulg.  159  Mynse  all 
the  thryfte  [L.  compendium}  of  the  flesshe  ;  and  mengle  it 
with  the  spice. 

3.  Economical  management,  economy ;  sparing  use 
or  careful  expenditure  of  means  ;  frugality,  saving ; 
f  euphemistically,  parsimony,  niggardliness  (obs.}. 

1553  Respublica  v.  iii.  1343  As..bodylye  foode  is  never 
founde  to  bee  so  pleasaunte  nor  so  goode  As  whan  fretting 
hongre  and  thrift  bathe  pincht  afore.  1570  LEVINS  Manip. 
118/6  Thrift,  frugalitas,  atis.  i6«x>  J.  PORV  tr.  Leo's 
Africa  \\.  58  These  people  are  well  given  to  thrift  and  good 
husbandry.  1608-11  BP.  HALL  Afedit.f  99  So  devotion  is 
counterfaited  by  superstition,  good  thrift  by  niggardliness. 
1784  COWPER  Task  iv.  398  With  all  this  thrift  they  thrive  not. 
1849  LONGF.  Kavanagh  152  The  air  of  comfort  and  plenty, 
of  neatness,  thrift,  and  equality,  visible  everywhere.  1876 
GREEN  Stray  Stud.  26  The  true  cure  for  pauperism  lies  in 
the  growth  of  thrift  among  the  poor. 

4.  A  name  given  to  various  plants. 

•f-  a.  Said  by  Turner  to  have  been  a  name  for  the 
Stone  Orpine  (Sedum  reflexum).  Obs.  rare. 

1538  TURNER  Libellus  s,v.  Sedum,  Sedum  minus  puto 
esse  herbam  quam  uulgus  appellat  Thryft ;  aut  Stoncrop. 
1548  —  Names  of  Herbes  (1881)  72  The  seconde  kynde  is 
called  in  English  thryft  or  stoncroppe.  1562  —  Herbal 
n.  133  The  lesse  Semperuiuum,  that  we  call  thrift  or  great 
stone  crop,  groweth  in  walles,  rockes,  muclwalles,  . ,  it  hath 
manye  stalkes  comming  from  one  root. 

b.  The  plant  Armeria  maritima  (vulgari$\  a 
well-known  sea-shore  and  alpine  plant  bearing 
rose-pink,  white,  or  purple  flowers  on  naked  stems 
growing  from  a  dense  tuft  of  grass-like  radical 
leaves.  Also  called  sea-pink,  sea  gillyflower^ 
sea-grass,  and  ladies'  cushion. 


THRIFT. 

1591  GREEXE  Upst.  Courtier  (1871)  5  The  weed  they  so    ' 
wrangled  for  was  a  little  dapper  flower,  like  a  ground  honey-    j 
suckle,  called  thrift.    1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  clxxvii.  483 
Called . .  in   English  Thrift,  Sea  grasse,  and  our  Ladies 
Cushion.     1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  \\,  64/1  Thrift.,  is  only    ; 
set  in  Gardens  to  keep  up  Borders.      1814  WORDS  w.  Ex 
cursion  i.  722  Daisy-flowers  and  thrift  Had.  .straggled  O'er 
paths  they  used  to  deck.     1856  DELAMER  Fl.  Card.  (1861) 
104  Thrift. ..The  English  name  is  derived  from  its  thrift  i* 
ness  in  towns  and  confined  situations,  though  its  native  home 
is  on  the  grassy  tops  of  cliffs  whose  base  is  washed  by  the 
waves.     i86a  BARING-GOULD  Iceland  (1863)  242  The  thrift 
with  its  rose  coloured  flower  heads  was  very  abundant. 

C,  Hence  extended  to  other  species  of  Armeria  : 
e.g.  Great  Thrift,  A.  Cephalotes,  of  the  Mediterra 
nean  region ;  Plantain  Thrift,  A.plantaginea,  found 
in  Jersey ;  also  to  plants  of  allied  genera  or 
similar  habit,  as  Lavender  Thrift,  Static*  Li- 
monium  \  Prickly  Thrift,  Acantholimon  gluma- 
ceufttj  a  pretty  garden  rock-plant. 

1776-96  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  II.  320  Lavender 
Thrift.  Sea  banks  near  Walton,  Essex.  1866  Treas,  Bot. 
1147  Prickly  Thrift,  Acantholimon. 

o.  at  trio,  and  Contb,t  as  (in  sense  3)  thrift  club) 
society,  etc. ;  (]OL.9gsac$tkriftec[ging\  thrift-box, 
-pot,  a  box  or  pot  in  which  savings  are  put. 

1777  BRAND  Pop.  Antiq.  164  note,  A  Thrift- Box.  .is  put  up 
against  the  Wall,  and  every  Customer  puts  in  something. 
1786  ABERCROMDIE  Card.  Assist.  05  Box  and  thrift  edgings. 
1835  Fair-Day  82  You  could  break  your  thrift-pot,  .and get 
to  the  money.  1897  Daily  News  8  May  7/4  It  [a  mission] 
has  established  thrift  societies  [etc.],  1809  Ibid.  5  June  4/3 
Round  these  '  schools  '  have  grown  thrift  clubs,  and  bene 
volent  societies.  1902  Daily  Chron.  27  Mar.  7/6  Unregu 
lated  shop  clubs  or  thrift  funds. 

Thrift,  sb2  [Origin  obscure.  Cf.  ON.  f>rifa 
to  grip ;  but  connecting  links  are  unknown.]  The 
handle  (usu.  wooden)  of  a  mill  bill,  which  is  fixed 
in  a  mortise  in  the  thick  head  of  the  handle. 

r  1900  Circular  of  Bryan  Corcoran  Lim.t  Mill  Bill  in 
Wood  Thrift. .Iron  Thrift,  Steel  Thrift.  faid.t  Model  Mill 
Bill  stone  dressing  machine,  .the  thrift  is  set  in  a  ball  hinge. 
..Like  in  ordinary  hand  dressing,  the  thrift  is  worked  to 
give  the  blow. 

Thrift,  v.    [f.  THRIFT  sby\    trans.  To  save  , 
thriftily,  to  economize. 

1869  BLACKMORE  Lorna  D.  ii,  Not  that  I  ever  bore  much 
wealth,  but  because  I  had  been  thrifting  it  for  this  time. 
1885  L.  LEVI  in  Pall  Mall  G.  13  Tan.  6/2  The  earnings  of 
agricultural  labourers,  .if  well  thrifted,  leave  a  surplus. 

Thriftily  (fri-ftili),a</z'.  Also 4-5  A-.thryftly, 
5-6  thriftly,  6  thriftely.  [f.  THRIFTY +  -LY2.] 

fl.  In  a  becoming  or  seemly  manner,  properly; 
worthily,   handsomely,  finely ;  hence,  thoroughly,    , 
soundly,  well.  Obs. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus\\\.  162  (211)  She  toke  here  leue 
at  hem  ful  bryftyly.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg,  Saints  xui.  (Marcus) 
128  pe  byschape  anany  did  his  office  ful  thryftly.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Prol.  105  A  sheef  of  pecok  arwes  bright  and  kene 
Vnder  his  belt  he  bar  ful  thriftily,  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr. 
(Rolls)  43  If  theischulenthrifiiliserue  to  God.  a  1586  SIDNEY 
Arcadia  HI.  Wks.  1724  II.  704  Thou. -hast  sung  well  and 
thriftily.  1638  EARL  STRAFFORD  Lett,  fy  Disp.  (1730)  II.  208 
Nor  that  they  will..be  brought  into  their  right  Wits,  till  \ 
they  be  well  and  thriftily  cudgelled  back  into  them. 

2.  Frugally,  sparingly,  economically,  carefully. 
1581  PETTI E  Guazzo"s  Civ.Conv.  in.  (1586)  140  It.. doth 

him  good  to  see  his  wife  so  thriftely  giuen.  1599  HAKLUVT 
I7oy,  II.  n.  108  That  they  might,  .husband  it  more  thriftily. 
1694  FALLE  Jersey  iii.  96  Our  Kings  heretofore  did  use  to 
dispose  of  this  Revenue  more  thriftily  than  they  now  do. 
1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  430  P  i  A  blind  Beggar.. with  a 
Needle  and  Thread  thriftily  mending  his  Stockings.  1883 
S.  C.  HALL  Retrospect  II.  315  They  could  neither  order  a 
household  thriftily,  nor  cut  out  a  gown. 

3.  Thrivingly,  flourishingly;  vigorously. 

1865  E.  BURRITT  Walk  Lan<£$  End  vii.  215  Two  of  the 
largest  and  oldest  California  pines  are  growing  most  thriftily 
in  these  gardens.  1894  A.  G.  ROBINSON  in  Amer.  Missionary 
Sept.  330  The  seed.. is  growing  thriftily,  and.. will  bear  a 
harvest. 

Thriftiness  (Jui'ftines).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  thrifty. 

fl.  Thriving  condition,  prosperity.  Obs.rare~l.  ' 

c  1530  Proper  Dyaloge  in  Rede  me,  etc.  (Arb.)  137  They 
hauebrought  the  lande  to  beggery  And  all  thryftynes  clene    ; 
awaye  swepte. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  frugal  or  saving;  economy,    : 
good  husbandry  :  cf.  THRIFT  j£.1  3. 

1551  ELYOT  Diet,,  Frugatitas .  .thriftines.    1576  FLEMING    : 
Panopl.  Epist.  225  A  minde.. contented  with  perseuerance, 
with   frugalitie  or   thriftinesse.     1643   USSHER  Body  Div. 
(1647)  304  Parsimony  or  thriftiness ;  whereby  we  honestly 
keep  and  preserve  our  goods.    178*  KNOX  Ess.  Ixxxvii.  II. 
22  The  qualities  distinguished  by  the  homely  titles  of  tin  it  t  i. 
ness  and  good  housewifery.     1826  F.  REYNOLDS  in  Life  fy 
Times  II.  83  [He  was]  a  compound  of  liberality  and  thrifti 
ness.     1884  Brit.  Almanac  fy  Cotttf.  65  The  actual  increase    i 
of  national  thriftiness. 

Thriftless  (brrftles),  a.   [f.  THRIFT  *  +  -LESS.]   i 
1 1.  Not  thriving  or  prosperous ;    unsuccessful ; 
unfortunate.  Obs. 

c  1400  Brut  ccxiii.  249  Longe  berde  hertles,  peyntede 
Hode  witles,  Gay  cote  graceles,  makeb  Enghssheman 
briftles.  1467  Songs  Costume  (Percy)  56  Ve  prowd  galantts 
hertlesse,  With  your  hygh  cappis  witlesse,  And  your  schorl 
gownys  thriftlesse.  a  1585  MONTGOMERIE  Fly  ting  387  This 
thriftlesse  [infant]  is  nieit  for  vs.  1591  Troub.  Kaigne  A*. 
Johndbu)  39  As  they  shoulder  thee  from  out  thine  owne,.. 
So  heauens  crosse  them  with  a  thriftless  course.  1591 
WARNER  Alb,  Eng.  vm.  xlL  (1612)  197  A  thriftles  Manage 
with  the  trusties  King  of  Spaine, 
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t  b.  Not  flourishing  (in  physical  condition). 

1693  OWEN  Glory  Chr.  n.  Wks.  1852  I.  442  If  men  will 
neglect  their  daily  food.. it  is  no  wonder  if  they  be  weak 
and  thriftless. 

2.  Unprofitable,  worthless,  nseless.     Now  rare. 

1568  T.  HOWELL  Arb.  Atnitie  (1879)  87  Pleasant  sights 
begin  to  growe,  among  the  thriftles  thornes,  1601  SHAKS. 
Tivel.  N,  n.  ii.  40  What  thriftlesse  sighes  shall  poore  Oliuia 
breath?  a  1619  FOTHEHHY  Atheom,  i.  vL  §  4  (1622)  47 
The  most  thriftles  and  vnprofitable  part  of  all  the  whole 


THRILL. 

i    and  her  daughter.    1746  FRANCIS  tr.  Ifor.t  Sat.  M.  vi.  167 

1    Thrifty  he  was,  and  full  of  cares  To  make  the  most  of  his 

affairs.    (11768  SECKER  Serin.  (1770)  III.  v.  104  They  who 


or  the  like  ;  it  is  thriftless  work  doing  so. 

3.  Devoid  of  thrift  ;  without  frugality  or  economy  ; 
wasteful,  improvident,  spendthrift. 

1576  GASCOIGNE  Philomene  9  These  thriftles  birds,  .which 
spend  the  day,  In  needlesse  notes.  1593  SHAKS.  Rick.  //, 
v.  iii.  69  He  shall  spend  mine  Honour,  with  his  Shame  ;  As 
thriftlesse  Sonnes,  their  scraping  Fathers  Gold.  '647 
SANDERSON  Serm.  (1657)  H*  Z9*  The  unjust  Steward;  a 
faithless,  and  a  thriftless  man.  1702  Guide  for  Constables 
101  The  thriftless  poor.  1862  SIR  B.  BRODIE  Psychol.  Ing. 
II.  iii.  105  The  artisans  in  crowded  cities.  .to  a  great  extent 
indulging  in  intemperate  and  thriftless  habits. 

Hence  Thri'ftlessly  adv.,  wastefully  ;  Thri'ft- 
lessness,  wastefulness,  improvidence. 

1846  \VORCFSTER,  Thriftlessly  (citing  LEE).  Thriftless. 
ness  (citing  CHALMERS).  1847  R.  W.  HAMILTON  Disq. 
Sabbath  v.  (1848)  188  They  cannot  spare  thus  thriftlessly 
moments  which  claim  each  its  duty.  1858  Sat.  Rev.  20  Nov. 
494/2  Lords  P  -  and  C  -  seem  rather  to  have  copied  the 
thrift  lessness  of  Esau.  1862  W.  W.  STORY  Roba  di  R.  xii. 
(1864)  228  The  usual  thrift  lessness  of  the  people,  who  live 
from  hand  to  mouth  and  from  day  to  day. 

t  Thriftre.  Obs.  rare—1.  [If  a  genuine  word, 
f.  THRIFT  (or  THRIVE),  with  an  uncertain  suffix 
(cf.  laughter,  slaughter}  ;  but  perh.  a  scribal  error 
of  some  kind.]  =  THRIFT  sbl  i  c. 

c  1230  Hali  Meid.  (Bodley  MS.  :  E.E.T.S.  ed.  2)  50  His 
waxunge  se  lat  &  se  slaw  his  briftre  [MS.  Titus  JiriftiJ. 

Thrifty  (J»rrfti),  a.     [f.  THRIFT  sbl  +  -Y.] 

(In  many  early  quotations,  it  is  not  possible  to  fix  the 
meaning  of  this  adj.;  two  or  three  senses  equally  well  suit- 
ing  the  context.) 

1.  Characterized  by  success  or  prosperity  (see 
THRIFT  sbj-  i);  thriving,  prosperous,  well-to-do, 
successful,  flourishing  ;  fortunate. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5454  A  thousaund  bro  men  brifte  in 
arrays,  c  1440  Generydt-s  1134  Now  A  dayis  I  lese  all  that  I 
wanne,  Where  here  before  I  was  a  threfty  man.  1545  ELYOT 
s.  v.  Res,  Rem  auger  e^  to  waxe  thryfty.  1634  FOKD  Perkin 
Warbeck  v,  iii,  May  he  prove  more  thrifty  In  this  world's  just 
applause,  not  more  desertful.  1697  DAM  PIER  I'oy.  I.  xvii. 
487  The  Ships  crew  were  not  so  thrifty  in  bargaining..  as 
single  persons.  1860  HOLLAND  Miss  Gilbert  xxi.  371  The 
family  generally  has  been  getting  thrifty  in  the  world.  1865 
E.  BURRITT  Walk  Land's  End  x.  339  This  is  a  thrifty, 
modern-looking  town.  1876  GREEN  Stray  Stud.  27  Both 
had  become  zealous  florists,  and  thrifty,  respectable  men. 
1883  J.  W.  SHERER  At  Home  fy  in  India  24  No  one  was  in 
thrifty  and  independent  comfort. 

f2.  a.  Of  a  person:  Worthy,  worshipful,  estim 
able,  respectable,  well-  living.  Cf.  THRIVEN  2, 
THRIVING///,  a.  i.  Obs. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  \.  1081  The  gentileste  and  ek  be 
most  fre  The  briftieste  and  oon  be  beste  knyght  That  yn 
his  tyme  was.  c  1456  PECOCK  Bk.  Faith  (1909)  202  Ech 
thrift!  sad  clerk  in  logik.  1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden) 
26  Sum  thrifty  man  of  seynt  Marie  paryssh  to  be  at  the 
selyng.  1467  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  377,  ij  thrifty  comyners, 
trewe,  sufficiant,  and  feithfulle  men.  i$ef*Q\.DY.  Antichrist 
196  That  we  may  be  founde  ready,  like  thrift  ye  servauntes, 
at  the  Lordes  commyng.  1596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie?*  Hist. 
Scot.  iv.  (S.T.S.)  I.  235  A  thryftie  man,  and  proffitable 
ennimie  to  gluttonie  and  al  vice. 

•f  b.  Of  an  action  or  concrete  thing  :  Respectable, 
decent,  becoming,  proper,  as  it  should  be.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Law's  Prol.  46,  I  kan  right  now 
no  thrifty  tale  seyn.  c  1386  —  Wife's  Prol.  238,  I  sitte  at 
boom,  I  naue  no  thrifty  clooth.  c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks, 
31  Draw  vppe  a  brifti  Mylke  of  Almaundys  y-blaunchyd. 
Ibid.  34  Make  a  gode  pryfty  Syryppe.  c  1440  PECOCK 
Repr.  (Rolls)  160  The  yuel  ..  is  pareable  and  Icutteable 


yuel  ..  is  par 
awey  bi  good  and  thrift!  bisynes  therto  sett, 

3.  Thriving   physically  ;  growing   with   vigour  ; 
in  good  or  healthy  condition  ;  flourishing. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  492/2  Thryfty,  1'igens.  c  1440 
Generydes  280  Tbis  lady..  Brought  furth  a  sonne  whiche 
was  a  threfte  child.  1667  WATERHOUSE  ./•»*•  Z,<m</.  171  Thrifty 
Oaks,though  fleeced  of  under  boughs,  yet  if  not  headed,may 
thrive.  1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  (1721)  II.  83  In  many  Forests 
and  Woods,  where  you  have  one  thrifty  Tree,  you  have 
twenty  unthrifty  Ones.  i86a  B.  TAYLOR  Home  <f  Abroad 
Ser.  ii.  251  A  small  but  thrifty  specimen  of  the  Sequoia, 
or  California  tree.  1886  C.  SCOTT  Sheep-Farming  143  A  lot 
of  lambs  which  ..  have  a  fresher  and  thriftier  appearance. 
1890  MARY  E.  WILKINS  Humble  ROM.,  Bar  Light  h.  (1891) 
279  The  bush  really  looked  wonderfully  thrifty,  considering 
its  many  drawbacks  to  growth. 

4.  Characterized  by  thrift  or  frugality;   econo 
mical,   careful    of   expenditure,    sparing,   saving; 
provident. 

1526  Knaresborough  Wills  (Surtees)  I.  20,  1  wyll,  if  none 
of  my  sonnes  be  tnryfue  nor  woll  thryve,..the  land  to 
thuse  of  our  ladie  aulter.  1647  BOYLE  in  Life  Wks.  1773 
I.  p.  xix,  Thrifty  he  was  extremely,  and  very  skilful  in 
the  slights  of  thrift.  1666  —  Orig*  Formes  ff  Qua/,  n. 
vii,  Tis  no  very  thrifty  way  of  Transmutation.  1688  — 
final  Causes  Nat.  Things  iv.  205  Sometimes  God's  wisdom 
seems  to  be  as  it  were  thrifty  and  solicitous  not  to  bestow 
on  an  animal..  more  than  is  necessary  for  the  use  for  which 
'tis  designed.  17*6  Swirr  Gulliver  n.  viii,  I  told  my  wife 
she  had  been  too  thrifty,  for  I  found  she  had  starved  herself 


1859  SMILKS  Self-Help  ii.  (1860)  35  He  was  honest,,  .thrifty 
and  hard-working;  and  his  trade  prospered.  1871  YEATS 
Growth  Cotnm.  3  Wealth  would  accumulate  in  the  hands 
of  the  thrifty. 

f  b.  \Vell-husbandcd.  Obs.  rare. 
1600   SHAKS.  A.  K  L.  n.  iii.   3g,  I   haue  fiue  hundred 
Crownes,  The  thriftie  hire  I  saued  vnder  your  Father. 
fo.  transf.  (?)  Of  scanty  or  meagre  dimensions. 
1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia  s  Rev.  in.  ii,  Nor  can  my  weak 
'    imperfect  memory  Now  render  half  the   forms   unto  my 
:    tongue,  That  were  convoked  within  this  thrifty  room. 

Thriis,  Jjriis,  obs.  forms  of  THRICE. 

t  Thrildoni,  Sc.  Obs.  Also  4  threl-,  thryl- 
dome.  [f.  THUILL  sb*  +  -DOM.  Cf.  THIBLDOM.] 
=  THRALDOM. 

1375  BARBOL-R  Bruce  i,  265  ?e  may  weile  se  ..  How  hard 
A  thing  l>at  threldome  Is.  'Ibid.  269  Thryldome  is  weill 
wer  ban  deid.  1-1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxii.  377  Fore  iii 
deliuer  ws  of  thryldome.  1552  ABP.  HAMILTON  Cattch.  (1884) 
38  In  a  house  of  miserable  thrildome  &  bondage. 

t  Thrrle,  thrill,  a.  Obs.  \WLJriH,  frielit 
=  OIIG.  driltch,  MHG.  drilich,  drilch,  mod.Ger. 
drillich)  app.  \VGer.  ad.  L.  trillxt  trilic-em  woven 
with  three  threads,  f.  trest  tri-  three  +  ttditm  a 
thread  of  a  web,  a  thrum.  Cf.  Ger.  zwillicht  TWILL.] 
Woven  with  three  threads ;  threefold,  triple  ;  tliree 
in  one. 

C7*S  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  tnterpr.  322  Trilex,  3rili. 
a8oo  Leiden  Gloss.  (O.E.T.)  158  Triplex,  drill,  a  1000 
Ags.  Glosses  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  279/3  Triliginm,  bricli:; 
hrse^il.  a  1225  St.  Marker,  ii  prumnesse  ^reo  fald..bri!e 
i  brco  hades.  171225  Ancr.  R.  26  5'f  me  on,  almihti  God, 
brile  ine  [printed  n\e\  breo  hodes,  beos  like  breo  binges. 

t  Thrill  (J>ril),  sbl-  Obs.  [A  metathetic  form 
of  THIHL  sb.l\  originally  northern.]  A  hole  or 
aperture;  esp.  a  NOSE-THIRL,  nostril. 

1382  Noose  thrillis,  c  1400  Nose  thrilles  [see  NOSE- 
THIRL  £].  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3045  Hir  nose.  .With  thrilles 
noght  thrat,  hut  thriftily  made,  a  1400-50  Alexander w$ 
Hale  he  b;im  [imagesl  fyndis.  .&  aithire  thrill  stoppis.  1634 
SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  211  Her  [dodo's]  bill  is  crooked 
downwards,  in  midst  is  the  thrill. 

Comb.  1618  BRATHWAIT  Descr.  Death  xiv,  Naked  his 
scalpe,  thrill-open  is  his  Nose. 

t  Thrill,  a*.2  Sc.  Obs.  Also  4  threll,  thryll, 
thril.  [OE.  /;•*/,  ON.  }r«li^  THKALL  j^.i,  app. 
became  in  Sc.  threll)  which  was  later  narrowed  to 
thrill.  Cf.  THIHL  sb.*  2.]  One  who  is  bound  in 
servitude;  a  thrall.  C0w/'.tThrillman, bondman. 

1375  HARBOUR  />ruce  I.  243  He  \>l  thryll  Is  has  nocht  his, 
All  pl  he  has  enbandownyt  Is  Till  hys  lord.  Ibid.  274 
Schortly  to  say,  is  nane  can  tell  J>e  halle  condicioun  off  A 
threll.  Ibid.  in.  220.  CI375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  ii.  (Pau/ns) 
974  To.. pure  men,  to  tnrillmen  &  to  women.  Ibid.  y. 
{Johannes}  202  Richeman  is  thril  alway  to  twa  :  be  tane,  is 
riches.  Ibid.  1.  (Katerine}  220  lie  fc>e  body  giff  \>u  will 
Gowerne  \>e,  (>u  beis  a  thrill.  1:1470  Golagros  fy  Gaw.  43^5 
Our  doughty  elderis  has  bene  endurand  Tnriuandly  in  this 
thede,  vnchargit  as  thril. 

Thrill  (J>ril),  sb:*    [f.  THRILL  z>.t] 

1.  A  subtle  nervous  tremor  caused    by   intense 
emotion   or   excitement   (as  pleasure,  fear,   etc.), 
producing  a  slight  shudder  or  tingling  through  the 
body;  a  penetrating  influx  of  feeling  or  emotion. 

a  1680  Gi.ANviLL.SVrw.  vii.  (R.),  Joy  warms  the.  .blood,  and 
sends  it  about  with  a  pleasant  thrill  through  all  the  channels 
of  its  motion.  1799  HT.  LEE  Canterb.  71.,  Frenchnt.  T. 
(ed.  a)  I.  240  Those  communications  ..  shot  cold  thrills 
through  his  frame.  1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Toms  C.  xxii, 
St.  Clare  would  feel  a  sudden  thrill,  and  clasp  her  in  his 
arms.  1867  SMILES  Huguenots  En%.  xi.  (1880)  195  The 
intelligence  caused  a  thrill  of  indignation  to  run  throughout 
England. 

b.  Thrilling  property  (of  a  play,  novel,  narra 
tive,  speech,  etc.);  sensational  quality;  transf. 
(slang],  a  literary  work  having  this  property,  a 
sensational  story,  a  'thriller*. 

1886  IVestm.  Rev.  Oct.  382  The  sensational  title  of  a 
shilling  thrill.  1891  E.  KINGLAKR  Australian  at  H.  97 
Relevancy -.  is  apparently  not  a  matter  of  so  much  conse 
quence  as  thrill,  as  the  man  says  in  Mark  Twain's  book. 
1894  MRS.  H.  WARD  Marcella  I.  14  Whatever  had  been 
spoken  by  him  had  grace,  thrill,  meaning. 

2.  The  vibrating  or  quivering  of  anything  tangible 
or  visible ;  acute  tremulousness,  as  of  a  sound ;  a 
vibration,  throbbing,  tremor. 

1817  MOORE  LallaR.J'eiled  Prophet  (\%$$tf>  Whilea  thrill 
Lives  in  your  sapient  bosoms.  18*5  SCOTT  Talism.  xiv,  As 
the  thrill  of  a  nerve,  unexpectedly  jarred,  will  awaken  the 
sensation  of  agony.  1865  UARING-GOCLD  Werwolves  xiv. 
240  Listening  to  the  harpTike  thrill  of  the  breeze  in  the  old 
grey  tree-tops.  1874  LOWELL  Agassi*  i.  i,  The  electric 
nerve,  whose  instantaneous  thrill  Makes  next-door  gossips 
of  the  antipodes.  189*  TYNDALL  in  Times  3  Feb.  5/6  The 
sudden,  .dropping  and  lifting  of  an  opaque  screen  over  the 
electric  light,  thus  producing  vivid  thrills  upon  the  fog. 

b.  y/iyj.and  Path.  A  vibratory  movement,  reson 
ance,  or  murmur,  felt  or  heard  in  auscultation. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  541  That  vibratory 
thrill  [of  the  pulse)  which  has  been  called  wiriness.  1877 
ROBERTS  Handbk.  Med.  (ed.  3)  II.  o  Thrill  or  purring 
tremor . .  indicate  the  special  character  of  a  peculiar  vibratory 
sensation  conveyed  to  the  fingers.  1879  KHORY  Princ. 
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THRILL. 

Med.  56  Besides  impulse  we  have  another  movement  of  the 
heart,  known  as  thrill.  1897  A llbutfs  Syst.  Med.  III.  58 
He.  .has  a  well-marked  pre-systolic  thrill  and  a  loud  pre- 
systolic  murmur  at  the  cardiac  apex. 

Thrill,  J*.*  dial.    Corruption  of  THILL  1. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  xviii.  (Roxb.)  139/1  The 
shafts,  are  the  side  of  the  thrill  or  thill.  1772  Sterne's 
Tr.  Shandy  vii.  xv.  Wks.  V.  93  (Jod.)  The  thrillhorse 
[edd.  1765,  1776  thill-horse]  trotting.  1886  Cheshire^  Gloss. 
s.  v.  Cart,  Two  longitudinal  pieces,  known  as  thrill  bars 
or  mid  thrills,  are  morticed  into  the  binders,  and  these 
support  the  boards  which  form  the  bottom  of  the  cart. 
1887  S.  Cheshire  Gloss,  s.  v.  Cart,  The  shafts  are  also  called 
thrills  . . ;  hence  we  speak  of  '  thrill-gears  '..,  'a  good 
thrillJioss*.  ..But  the  simple  word  thrill,  though  still  uni- 
versally  understood,  is  less  commonly  used  than  formerly. 

Thrill  Oil),  v.1  Forms  :  4  thril,  4-5  )mll(e, 
prulle(»),  4-6  thrille,  5  thryl(le,  5-6  thryll, 
4-  thrill.  [A  metathetic  form  of  THIRL  z/.1] 

I.  Of  the  action  of  material  bodies. 

fl.  trans.  To  pierce,  bore,  penetrate;  =  THTRL 
£>.1  I.  Also  intr.  with  through  (quot.  i^Sy1). 

01300  Cursor  M.  11824  \>e  fester  thrild  his  bodi  thurgh. 
r  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  30,  &  scharp  lance  bat 
thrilled  Ihesu  side,  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  iii.  4  pe  fors 
of  fire  of  luf-.bat  makis  his  pray  ere  to  thrill  heuen.  1387 
TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  339  A  torf . .  i-doo  aboute  a  worme 
sleeb  hym  ober  makej>  hym  brulle  boruj  be  erbe  \terram 
penetrare\  for  to  scape  a  way.  Ibid.  VII.  349  A  grym  stropk 
of  li?tnynge..brulled  be  wal.  1530  PALSGR.  755/2,  I  thrill, 
I  perce  or  bore  thorowe  a  thyng. ..This  terme  is  olde  and 
nowe  lytell  used.  1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iii.  r. 
Vocation  115  Through  Corslets,  Rivets,  Jacks,  and  Shirts  of 
Mail  His  shaft  shall  thrill  the  Foes  that  him  assail.  1634 
A.  RHEAD  Descr.  Body  Man  C  vj/a  A  roughnesse  where 
there  is  a  hole,  but  not  thrilled  through.  1661  Merry 
Drollery  13  The  sword,  .doth  nimbly  come  to  the  point.., 
Thrilling,  and  drilling,  And  killing,  and  spilling. 

fb.  To  break  or  penetrate  through  (an  enemy's 
line).  Also  intr.  with  through.  Obs. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bnice  xvi.  430  [ThaiJ  thrillit  thame  [the 
ynglis  rout]  weill  neir  throu-out.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur 
ix.  iv.  343  Thorou  the  thyckest  prees  he  thrulled  thorou 
them. 

1 2.  intr.  To  penetrate  or  pass  through,  proceed 
(into  or  to  a  place) ;  =  THIRL  7/.1  6.  Obs.  rare. 

13..  Cursor  M.  21098  (Edin.)  Thomas  ..  he  so^te  b^at 
estern  thede,  And  brilUd  [v.  rr.  birled,  thirlid]  intil  haibin- 
hede. 

f3.  trans.  To  cause  (a  lance,  dart,  or  the  like) 
to  pass;  to  dart,  hurl  (a  piercing  weapon).  Obs. 

(Perhaps  sometimes  including  a  notion  of  the  quivering 
motion  of  the  missile.) 

1609  HEYWOOD  Brit.  Troy  xm.  Ixx,  He  thrild  a  lavelin  at 
the  Dardans  brest.  z6z4QuARLES  Sion's  Elegies  ii.  4  Darts, 
thrill'd  from  heaven,  transfixe  my  bleeding  hart.  1637 
HEYWOOD  Dial.,  Pelop&a  $  Alope  Wks.  1874  VI.  301  Our 
well-tride  Nymphs, .  .thrild  their  arrowie  lavelms  after  him. 
1646  G.  DANIEL  Poems  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  77,  I  am.. deeply 
strucke,  and  beare  The  fatall  laveline,  with  me  everie  where; 
Into  the  Marrow  thrill'd. 

fb.  To  hurl,  to  send  (persons)  flying.  Obs.  rare. 
(Cf.  THIRL  v$  i,  quot.  1587.) 

1606  WARNER  Alb.  Eng. xiv. Ixxxv,  (1612)  353  But  leauing 
Romaines  thrilled  thence,  and  Brutes  by  Rome  opprest, 
What  hapt  meane  while  betwixt  the  Picts  and  Scots  shall 
be  digest. 

II.  Of  the  action  of  non-material  forces. 

1 4.  fig,  from  i  :  To  pierce,  penetrate  (as  a  sound, 
or  an  emotion).  Obs.  (passing  into  5). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  17738  Of  his  ded  als  be  sorful  ord  Sal 
thril  bin  hert  thoru  als  a  suord.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints 
xxxvi.  (Baptista)  131  pi  word  thrillit  myn  ere.  c  1440  Gesta, 
Rom.  xlv.  177  (Harl.  MS.)  Synne  in  twynkelynge  of  an  ye 
brillithe  alle  the  erbe.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  viii.  39  With 
percing  point  Of  pitty  deare  his  hart  was  thrilled  sore.  1629 
MILTON  Ode  Nativity^  Hymn  x,  Such  sound . .  the  Airy  region 
thrilling.  1641  H.  MORE  Song  Soul  i.  i.  vi,  Which  in  their 
sprights,  may  cause  sweet  agony,  And  thrill  their  bodies 
through  with  pleasing  dart. 

•\  b.  intr.  with  through.  Obs.  (passing  into  5  b). 

\$i6PHg'r.  Perf.  (W.  deW.  1531)  258b,  Many  moosorowes 
dyd  teare  &  thryll  thorowe  her  herte.  1590  SPENSER  F,  Q. 
i.  viii.  6  Eger  greedinesse  through  every  member  thrild. 
1501  [see  5  b]. 

5.  trans.  To  affect  or  move  with  a  sudden-  wave 
of  emotion. 

1605  SHAKS.  Leariv.  ii.  73  A  Seruant  that  he  bred, thrill'd 
with  remorse,  Oppos'd  against  the  act.  1718  POPE  Iliad 
xix.  266  Greece  around  sat  thrill'd  with  sacred  awe.  1791 
MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom.  Forest  ii,  A  kind  of  pleasing  dread 
thrilled  her  bosom.  1805  WORDSW.  Waggoner  n.  34  His 
ears  are  by  the  music  thrilled,  1842  TENNYSON  Sir  Galahad 
ii,  Me  mightier  transports  move  and  thrill. 

b.  intr.  To  produce  a  thrill,  as  an  emotion,  or 
anything  causing  emotion ;   to  pass  with  a  thrill 
through. 

1592  SHAKS.  Ront.  $  Jitl.  iv.  iii.  15,  I  haue  a  faint  cold 
feare  thrills  through  my  veines.  a  1719  ADDISON  Milton's 
Style  Imitated  124  A  sudden  horror.. Ran  through  each 
nerve,  and  thrill'd  in  ev'ry  vein.  1823  SCOTT  Quentin  D. 
xii,  When  some  peculiar  feeling  of  hope,  or  perhaps  of 
remorse,  happened  to  thrill  across  his  mind.  1854  J.  S.  C. 
ABBOTT  Napoleon  (1855)  II.  xx.  356  In  tones  which  thrilled 
upon  every  heart.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  5.  513  The 
news  of  Hampden's  resistance  thrilled  through  England. 

c.  intr.  (?for/ojj.)  To  feel,  or  be  moved  by,  a 
thrill  of  emotion.     Often  const,  at,  with. 

1595  SHAKS.  John  v.  ii,  143  To  thrill  and  shake,  Euen  at 
the  crying  of  your  Nations  crow.  Thinking  this  voyce  an 
armed  Englishman.  1596  —  i  Hen.  IV,  n.  iv.  40^  Art  not 
thou  horrible  afraid  ?  Doth  not  thy  blood  thrill  at  it  ?  1825 
T.  HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  u.  Passion  $  Princ.  x.  III.  179  He 
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.  .read  over,  .the  '  last  words  *  of  his  adored  Fanny,  till  the 
blood  thrilled  in  his  veins,  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  viii. 
§  3.  488  England  was  thrilling  with  excitement  at  the  thought 
that  her  own  hour  of  deadly  peril  might  come  again. 

6.  intr.  To  move  tremulously  or  with  vibration  ; 
to  quiver,  vibrate.  (Said  esp.  of  sound  or  light.) 

1776  MICKLE  tr.  Camocns*  Lusiad  ix.  396  Here. .The 
solemn  harp's  melodious  warblings  thrill.  1816  SCOTT  />/. 
Dwarf  \'\\,  Exhausting  his  voice  in  shrieks  and  imprecations, 
that  thrilled  wildly  along  the  waste  heath.  1827-35  WILLIS 
Absalom  79  My  pulses  thrill,  Like  a  rich  Map-string 
1862  TYSDALL  Mountaineer,  i.  8  Watching  the  lightning 
thrilling  behind  the  clouds,  1878  T.  HARDY  Ret.  Native 
iv.  vi,  The  great  valley  of  purple  heath  thrilling  silently  in 
the  sun. 

b.  trans.  To  send  forth  or  utter  tremulously. 
1647  CRASHAW  Music's  Duel  57  Her  supple  breast  thrills 

out  Sharp  airs.  1868  FARRAR  Silence  $  V.  ii.  (1875)  35 
The  spirit  within  us  thrills  its  glad  response  to  the  noble 
utterance. 

c.  To  cause  to  quiver ;  to  throw  into  vibration. 
1800  MOORE  Anacreon  Iviii,  Sweet  [are]  the  sighs  that 

thrill  the  lyre.  1860  FARRAR  Orig.  Lang.  \.  12  The  air  is 
thrilled  with  the  voice  of  birds.  1872  O.  W.  HOLMES  Poet 
Breakf.-t,  v.  (1885)  124  An  earthquake  thrills  the  planet. 

t  Thrill,  «>.2  Sc.  Obs.    [f.  THRILL  sb.*\ 

1.  trans.  To  make  a  thrall  of,  enthrall,  enslave ; 
=  THIRL  z/.2  i. 

1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.T.S.)  157  It  is..na  to  be 
tholit..sen  he  [Christ]  has  maid  man  free,  he  suld  thrill  his 
brother.  1536  I'EI.LENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  73  To  thrill 
us  to  maist  schamefull  servitude. 

2.  To  bind   or  engage   (lands)   in  thirlage:    = 
THIRL  v.-  2. 

1480  Act.  Dom.  Cone.  (1839)  70/2  )?*  be  said  Robert.. sail 
be  n a.  maner  of  way  thrill  ba  landis  bot  deliuer  bairn  fre  as 
said  is. 

t  Thrill,  z>.3  Obs.  [Cf.  DRILL  z>.y,  TRILL  V.] 
intr.  To  flow  in  a  small  stream  or  in  drops ;  to 
trickle,  percolate;  to  drip;  ~  DRILL  v.2  i. 

1545  RAYMOLD  Byrth  Mankynde  22  Water  passing  and 
thrilling  through  y*  narow  conduit.  Ibid.  79  Y8  bloud.. 
penetratith,  thrylhth,  and  yssuyth  furth  the  soner.  1607 
WALKINGTON  Opt.  Glass  xiii.  (1664)  137  They  razed  his  Skin 
with  a  Razor  till  the  Bloud  thrilled  down.  1613  BRATHWAIT 
Strappado  (1878)  220  No  streams  of  grace,  Thrilling  or 
trickling  from  thy  blubber't  face. 

tVhnllagfe&OAr.  Alsos-ege.  [f.  THRILL 
sb2  +  -AGE.]  Thraldom,  bondage,  subjection; 
=  THIRLAGE  i. 

'375  BARBOUR  Bruce  \.  101  pat  he  put  to  swylk  thrillage, 
That  bai..Suld  ryn  on  fute.as  rebaldaill  c  1400 ,SV.  Trojan 
War  n.  984  They  askede  thame  to  be,  As  worthy,  of  all 
thriflege  fre.  Ibid.  2784  And  frome  all  thrillege  be  maid 
fre,  ci47O  HENRY  Wallace  I.  136  He  thocht  ay  till  hald 
hym  in  thrillage. 

t  Thrillant,  a.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  THRILL  z>.l 
+  -ANT1.]  =  THRILLING///,  a.  i. 

1590  SPEN'SER  F.  Q.  i.  xi.  20  His  thrillant  speare.  Ibid.  n. 
iv.  46  One  of  his  thrillant  darts  he  threw.  1594  ?  GREENE 
Selimus  1784  Pierce  my  poor  heart  with  thy  thrillant  steel. 

Thrilled  (brild),///. a.  [f.  THRILL  vJ  +  -ED  i.] 
fa.  Pierced,  penetrated.  Obs.  b.  Affected  by  a 
thrill  of  emotion.  C.  Caused  to  vibrate. 

1615  SYLVESTER  Job  Triumphant  iv.  xxxiv,  My  thrilled 
Wound  Is  past  all  cure.  1850  ROBERTSON  Serin.  (1872)  III. 
116  Incoherent  utterances  and  thrilled  sensibilities.  1000 
Daily  Neivs  19  Feb.  2/1  When  the  thrilled  listener  has 
refreshed  the  tale-teller.  1908  Daily  Chron.  16  July  5/6 
There  was  no  thrilled  and  electrified  populace  such  as  in  the 
old  Greek  Games  packed  the  amphitheatre. 

tThri-llehoa,  thriUihod.  Obs.  [f.  ME. 
grille-,  }rilli-  for  frtle- :  see  THRILE  and  -HOOD.] 
Threefold  condition ;  trinity. 

c  1320  Cast.  Love  9  God  ffader  and  Sone  and  HoHgost,. . 
pat  O  God  art  and  brilli-hod.  Ibid.  129  prilli-hpd.  Ibid. 
i239Persones  breo  in  brille-hod  And  o  God  cleped  in  on-hod. 

Thriller  (>ri'bj).  [f.  THRILL  W.I  +  -ER!.]  One 
who  or  that  which  thrills;  spec,  (slang  or  colloq.) 
a  sensational  play  or  story  (cf.  SHOCKER). 

1889  Pall  Mall  G.  i  July  6/1  It  is  always  painful  to  see 
clever  actors.,  wasting  their  energies  on  a  worthless  play... 
It  is  seldom  that  we  are  treated  to  a  more  bald  and  empty 
production  than  this  invertebrate  '  thriller '.  1896  Pall 
Mall  Mag.  Nov.  380  Fullblown  detectives.. the  sort  you 
read  of  in  the  thrillers  ! 

ThrHlful  (bri-lfiil),  a.  [f.  THRILL  sbl  +  -FUL.] 
Full  of  thrills,  thrilling. 

1887  J.  ASHBY  STERRY  Lazy  Minstrel  (1802)  234  O  lilt  of 
leaves  I  O  song  of  sea  1  O  mingled  thrillful  harmony  !  1893 
E.  L.  WAKEMAN  in  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  15  June,  We 
. .  passed  a  thrillful  hour  at  a  genuine  Whitechapel '  penny 
gaff*. 

Thrilling  (brHin,),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  THRILL  z».i  + 
•ING1.]  The  action  of  THRILL  z;.1,  in  various 
senses ;  an  instance  of  this.  Also  attrib. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  241  As  though  we  bare 
the  same  stonges  thryllynges  &  persync  turmentes  that  he 
suffred.  1747  HBVRJnmA  II.  104  From  the  Thrillings 
of  polluted  foy,  to  the  Agonies  of  eternal  Despair.  1748 
HARTLEY  Observ.  Man  t.  it.  120  A  Thrilling  or  Shivering 
may  be  felt  to  run  along  the  Skin.  1835-6  Todd's  Cycl. 
Anat.  I.  241/2  On  laying  the  finger  on  it  [the  vein],  a  pecu 
liar  thrilling  sensation  is  perceptible.  1879  J.  D.  LONG 
sEneid  ix.  806  Go  to  the  heights  of  Dindymus,  And  list  the 
thrilling  of  the  pipe. 

Thrilling (}>rHirj),///. a.  [f.  as prec.  +  -ING2.] 
That  thrills,  in  various  senses. 

f  1.  Penetrating,  piercing.     AlsoySJf.  Obs. 

1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cat.  May  208  A  thrilling  throbbe 
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from  her  hart  did  aryse  [gloss,  A  thrilling  throb,  a  percin^ 
sighe].  1590  —  F.  Q.  i.  iii.  42  He  perced  through  his  [the 
lions]  chaufed  chest  With  thrilling  point  of  deadly  yron 
brand.  1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  vm.  (1626)  160  SEso 
nides  then  threw  his  thrilling  lance  [L.  (L  412)  Misit  et 
sEsonides  jacutum}.  1718  POPF  fliadxv.  528  Through  his 
fair  neck  the  thrilling  arrow  flies. 

b.  Piercing   or  penetrating,   as   cold ;    causing 
shivering  or  shuddering. 

1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M*  in.  i.  123  To  recide  In  thrilling 
Region  of  thicke-ribbed  Ice.  1753  Scots  Mag.  Oct.  516/1 
Attended  with  a  thrilling  coldness.  1760-72  H,  BROOKE 
FoolofQual.  (1809)  II.  59  A  thrilling  sort  of  chillness  would 
run  through  my  blood,  c  1820  S.  ROGERS  ItalytCampagna 
of  Rome  91  Regions  of  thrilling  ice. 

2.  Producing  a  sudden  wave  of  excitement  or 
emotion  ;  piercing  the  feelings. 

1761  GRAY  Odin  24  The  thrilling  verse  that  wakes  the 
Dead.  1821  JOANNA  BAII.LIE  Metr.  Leg.,  Columbus  xix,  A 
thrilling,  fearful  joy,  1867  LADY  HERBERT  Cradle  L.  viii. 
220  Nazareth,  a  place  of  such  deep  and  thrilling  interest  to 
every  reader  of  the  Gospel  history. 

3.  Quivering,  vibrating. 

1850  KINGSLEV  Alt.  Locke  xi,  Insects  . .  that  poised 
themselves  motionless  on  thrilling  wings.  1871  TVNDALL 
Fragm.  Sc.  (1879)  I.  ii.  78  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  this 
thrilling  medium. 

Hence  Thri'llingfly  adv.  •  Thri'llingrness. 

i82gSouTHEY  Tale  Paraguay  \\\,  xt,  So  thrillingly  attuned 
the  cadence  fell,  That  with  the  music.. She  moved  herself 
to  tears.  1847  WEBSTER,  Thrillingness.  1863  Cow  DEN 
CLARKE  Shaks.  Char.  iii.  71  How  thrillingly  grand  is  all 
this  !  1891  Black^u,  Mag.  CL.  637/2  Emotions., of  unex 
pected  thrillingness. 

Thrill-multure :  see  THIRL-MULTURE. 

Thrilly  (hri-Ii),  a.  rare.  [f.  THRILL  sbl  +  -Y. 
Cf.  chilly, J  a.  Affected  with  a  thrill,  b.  Having 
a  thrilling  quality. 

1893  Illustr,  Sporting  $  Dram.  News  25  Feb.  848/1,  I 
felt  somewhat '  thrilly  '  about  the  heart  region.  1896  Punch 
21  Mar.  133/3  Oh  the  feeling  sweet  and  thrilly. 

Thrimble,  thrimmel,  etc. :  see  THRUMBLE. 

Thrimlar  Sc.  Obs. :  see  THRUMBLER. 

tThrrmneSS.  Obs.  Forms:  2  Jjrimnis, 
preomnes,  2-3  Jjrem-,  prim-,  (Orm.)  primm- 
nesse,  3  })rum-  («').  [Early  ME.  alteration  of  OE. 
prints,  firinnes,  THRINNESS.  The  change  may  have 
been  due  to  association  with  OE.  ]>rymm  THRUM 
j^.1,  majesty,  glory,  and  its  compounds,  z&prymsetl 
throne,  prymsittende  (cf.  '  seo  brynis  brymsittende  *, 
*  the  Trinity  sitting  in  glory*) ;  but  in  that  case  we 
should  have  expected  the  form  with  prym  to  have 
\  appeared  in  OE.]  The  Trinity.  Cf.  THREENESS. 

a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  219  peos  brimnis  is  an  god.  ^1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  99  He  seal  ileafan  on  bahal^abreomnesseand 
on  so3re  annesse.  Ibid.  101  pere  haljan  bremnesse.  c  1200 
ORMIN  11177  patt  issanUnnse^enndlisbrimmnesse,  Faderr, 
&  Sune,  &  Hali3  Cast,  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  25  pe 
holie  bremnesse  shop  and  biwalt  alle  shafte.  a  1225  St. 
Marker,  n  prumnesse  breo  fald  ant  anfaldte  hweoere. 
a  1240  Saivles  ll'arde  in  Cott.  Horn.  259  pe  hall  brumnesse, 
feader  ant  sune  ant  halt  gast. 

Thriinp,  v.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.    In  6  thrymp  ; 
j   9  dial,  thrump.   [?  Akin  to  THRUM  z>.]]    intr.  and 
trans.  To  press ;  to  push. 

1513  DOUGLAS  s&neis  xi.  xiu  8  Apon  thar  strait  born 
bridims  brankand  fast,  Now  thrympand  heyr,  now  thayr, 
thayr  hedis  can  cast.  1825  JAMIESON,  Thrump,.  .to  press 
. .  as  in  a  crowd. . .  To  push ;  especially  applied  to  school-boys, 
when  they  push  all  before  them  from  the  one  end  of  a  form 
to  another,  a  1828  T.  BEWICK  Howdy  (1850)  10  His  hands., 
thrimpt  owr  his  Thees.  Ibid.  13  Mouny  oh  them  thrimped 
in.  1894  Northnmberl.  Gloss. ,  Thrimpt)  pressed  closely. 


Thrrmsa,  thrymsa.  Hist.  [repr. 
frymsa,  late  altered  form  of  trim(e}sa,  trym(e]sa, 
genitive  pi.  of  trimes^  trymes,  *  trims  (nom.  pi. 
trimsaS)  trymsas},  ad.  L.  tremis,  the  third  part  of 
an  aureus  ;  also  a  weight,  a  drachma  :  cf.  OHG. 
( drimisa,  trimisa  —  dragma '.  (Both  in  OE.  and 
OHG.  assimilated  tofriydri,  three.)  The  genitive 
pi.  is  frequent  in  OE.  Laws,  etc.,  after  a  numeral, 
and  has  been  erroneously  taken  by  1 7th  c.  antiqua 
ries,  and  from  them  by  later  writers,  for  a  nomina 
tive  singular.] 

An  erroneous  name  for  the  OE.  trimes  or  trims, 
a  coin  (or  money  of  account)  representing  the 
Roman  tremis^  the  value  of  which  varied  in  OE. 
times  and  is  uncertain ;  also,  as  a  weight,  a  drachma. 

In  early  times  the  Merovingian  gold  ^*;«/f  had  circulation 
in  England,  where  a  few  are  said  also  to  have  been  struck 
in  the  early  7th  century;  but  in  the  xoth  c.  the  name 
appears  to  have  been  applied  to  a  small  silver  coin  of  similar 
size ;  perhaps  in  some  districts  to  the  sceatt ;  see  quots. 

a  954  Nor3-leoda  laga  §  i  in  Schmid  Gesetze  396  NorS- 
leoda  cynges  gild  is  xxx  busend  brymsa  [r<.  r.  brimsa]. 
§  3  Biscopes  and  ealdormannes  viii  busend  brymsa.  ^950 
Lindisf.  Gosg.  Matt.  xviL  27  [Staterem,  gl.  baet  wa:s  feor 
trymes  vel viii  [Rushw.  Gosp.  scilling,  Ags.  Gosp.  senne  wecgf 
Hatton  Gosp.  aenne  penis]. 

1614  SELDEN  Titles  Hon.  \\.  ii.  204  A  Thrymsa  was  a  third 
part  of  their  shilling;  not  three  shillings  as  some  much 
mistake.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Tkrimsa,  an  old 
German  Com,  valued  at  the  third  part  of  a  Shilling,  or  Four 
Pence.  1720  j.  JOHNSON  Canons  Eng.  Ch.  (Laws  Ethelstan 
an.  926  No.  2),  In  Mercia  the  common  Man's  Weregild  is 
266  Thrymsa,  this  is  200  Shillings.  1754  HUME  Hist.  Eng. 
(1761)  I.  App.  i.  loo  His  weregild..was  by  law  thirty 
thousand  thnmsas,  near  1,3001.  of  present  money.  1860 
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HOOK  Lives  Al'ps.  (1869)  I.  v.  243  A  bishop  was  on  the 
same  footing  as  an  ealdorman,  reckoned  at  eight  thousand 
thrymsas.  1875  JF.VONS  Moncv  viii.  71  The  mark,  the  era, 
and  the  thrinisa  were  other  moneys  of  account  used  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

t  Thrill,  thriime,  a.  (sb.)  Korms  :  I  Jjrinna, 
3-4  prinne,  3-5  thrinne,  4  prynne,  prine, 
thrine,  threin,  thrijn,  5  thryn,  4  (9  sb.)  thrin. 
[Late  OE.  firinna,  a.  early  ON.  j>rinn-r  (later 
prenn-r)  triple,  threefold  ;  often  =  three  (Sw.  trenne, 
Da.  trende),  prob.  :-OTeut.  *J>risno-*,  f.  *lris 
(Indo-Eur.  *tris,  Skr.  Iris,  Gr.  rpi's)  thrice,  with 
adj.  ending  :  cf.  L.  Irl-nus,  pi.  tri-ni  =  term^\ 
t  Threefold,  triple  ;  also  three  kinds  of,  three. 
An  adj.,  but  sometimes  best  rendered  by  '  thrice  ' 
(cf.  QN.firennar  tylplir  'triple  twelves',  i.e.  'thrice 
twelve').  Obs. 

a  loiz  Laws  SEthelred  in.  c.  13  Ladise  hine  mid  brinna 
XII  [L.  cunt  tcr  xn];  and  se  fcerefa  nami^e  ha  lade.  <  1200 
ORMIN  1144  Her  habbe  ice  shaiwedd  brinne  lac  Forr  brinne 
kinne  leode.  a  lyxtCursor  M.  3381  Ysmael  had  wijfs  thrin 
[t'.  rr.  I'linnc,  thre].  {71300  Havclck  716  Hauelok  ..he 
dide  ber-inne,  Him  and  his  wif,  hise  sones  brinne,  And  hise 
two  doutres.  13.  .  £.  E.  Altit.  P.  B.  1805  pus  vpon  brynne 
wyses  I  haf  yow  bro  schewed. 

absol.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wacc  (Rolls)  385  pey 
departed  bysland  in  Brynne.  13..  Cursor  RI.  9815  (Colt.) 
His  hert  aght  ar  atbrest  in  thrin  \Gott.  o  thrinne].  13.. 
E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  1727  Mane,  Techal,  Pharez,  merked  in 
brynne. 

B.  sb.  (in  //.)  fperh.  a  new  formation  after 
twins.]  Three  children  at  a  birth,  dial. 

1878  Cumbld.  Gloss.,  Thrins,  three  at  a  birth.  1887 
Indian  Med.  Gaz.  i  Sept.  246  In  the  case  of  twins  and  thrins 
about  three  times  more  than  in  the  case  of  singletons. 

t  Ttri'nfald,  a.  (aiiv.~)  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
Obs.  Also  4  thrine-,  5  thryn-,  6  trin-,  trene-. 
[Assimilation  of  the  earlier  thrifalJ,  OE.  priejeald, 
THREEFOLD,  to  THUIN.]  =  THREEFOLD  a.  ;  triple, 
treble. 

In  ist  quot.  (Fairfax  MS.)  as  adv.  =  THREEFOLD  B.  i. 

13..  Cursor  M.  26986  (Colt.)  pis  hope  ban  mai  be  thrine- 
fald  [Fair/,  vnderstande  bis  hope  brinfalde].  c  '375  -^c- 
Leg.  Saints  vi.  (  Thomas)  390  God  .  .  in  substance  bot  ane  Is, 
&  thrinfald  in-to  personis.  Ibid,  xxxvi.  (Baptista)  463  He 
be  thrinfald  crone  sal  euir  bruk  fore  his  wardone.  f  1470 
HENRY  Wallace  vn.  141  The  thrynfald  buk  is  bot  this 
brokyn  land.  1513  DOUGLAS  &neis  iv.  ix.  78  The  thrin. 
fald  goddes  Proserpina.  155*  LYNUESAY  Monarche  4407 
Two  and  thretty  gude  panis  .  .  Ressauit  the  crown  of  Mar- 
tyrdome,  Bot  nocht  the  Thrinfald  Diadame.  1570  Satir. 
Poems  Reform,  xxi.  19  Thay  trinfauld  Tratours  Hes  steirit 
vp  this  stryfe. 

t  Thrmg,  sb.l  Obs.  Forms  :  a.  3-4  pring, 
f>-,  thryng,  4  thring.  P.  3  prung  («).  [f.  OE. 
ffpring  neut.  press,  crowd,  tumult,  f.  ]>ring-an  to 
press,  crowd.  The  /3-forms  probably  belong  here.] 

1.  A  crowd,  press,  or  throng  of  people. 

[a  1000  Andreas  368  (Gr.)  peet  hi  be  cad  inihton  ofer  yoa 
Sebring  drohtaS  adreojan.]  c  1203  LAY.  12448  Heo  comen 
to  hustings  mid  alle  heore  bringe.  Ibid.  27524  Amidden 
ban  btunge  \c  1275  bringe]  b.er  neo  bihkest  weoren.  a  1225 
After.  K.  160  Engel  to  mon  ine  brunge  ne  scheawude  him 
neuer  ofte.  c  1275  Worn.  Samaria  72  in  O.  E.  Misc.  86 
Monye..vrnen  vt  of  be  bureuh  myd  wel  Muchel  brynge, 
13..  K.  Alis.  2533  Aboutyn  heom  they  can  go  ;  Parforce 
smyten  into  the  thrynge.  13..  Sir  Beats  (A.)  1365  Vnnebe 
i  scapede  among  bat  bringi  For  to  bringe  be  tiding  ! 

2.  Pressure,  tightness  ;  some  kind  of  disease. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  11821  (Colt.)  pe  scab  ouer-gas  his  bodt 
all,  In  his  sides  him  held  be  thring. 

t  Thring,  si.*  Obs.  [app.  an  altered  or  erro 
neous  form  of  dri»g(a\so  used  by  Layamon),  <//•£«£•, 
perh.  influenced  by  TURING  v.~\  =  DRENG. 

c  1205  LAY.  6725  In  to  b61"6  burh  senden  ^fter  bon  hehste 
bringe  \c  1275  after  on  eorll  pat  he  comen  to  pe11  kinge. 
Ibid.  31455  pa  bringes  noroerne  makeden  hine  to  kinge. 
Ibid.  31740  per  weoren  ni^e  busunde  Sringes  noroerne 
isla^en.  1861  PEARSON  Early  f,  Mid.  Apes  Eng.  201  Drenghs 
or  thrings,  owing  special  service  to  ride  as  couriers  or  to 
keep  horses  or  dogs,  were  settled  on  certain  estates. 

Thring  (prirj),  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms  :  see 
below.  [p\Lfringan,  frang  (pl.JiruHgoii)  ,  firungen. 
Com.  Teut.  =  OS.  thringan  (MLG.,  MDu.,  Du. 
dringen),  OHG.  dringan  (MHG.,  Ger.  dringcn), 
ON.ftryHgva,  -gja  (pa.  l.fr(>ng,J>ntngom,  pa.  pple. 
frungenn),  cf.  Goth,  preihan  (pa.  t.  frdih,  frai- 
hum,  pa.  pple.  praihans]  :-OTeut.  *friijh(io)-  : 
]>ri>jg(w)-  ;  cf.  Lith.  trenliti  to  shake,  strike,  trhnks- 
mas  uproar,  scrimmage,  Lett,  treekl  to  shatter. 
The  Gothic  freihan  passed  into  a  different  con- 
jugational  class  :  cf.  THEE  v.1  In  ON.  fityngva 
was  displaced  by  the  weak  Jtr/ngva,  -gja  :  cf.  Sw. 
Ircinga,  Da.  lr«nge."\ 

A.  illustration  of  Forms. 

1.  Inf.  and  Pres.  stem.  1-5  pring-  (2  dring-), 
3-5  pryng-  (3  prung-),  4-6  thryng-  (5  dryng-), 
4-7  (dial.  -9)  thring. 

<  888  K.  yELFRED  Batik,  xvi.  §i  Ne  burfon  je..him  zfter 
bringan.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  252  Dumbe  bestes..hwon  heo 
beoAasailed..heo  brungeS  alle  togedcres.  01250  Owl  $ 
Night.  706  An  eiber  o>er  faste  bringe.  c  1374  CHAUCER 
Troylus  iv.  38  (66)  He  gan  in  thrynge.  14..  Lybeatu  Disc. 
(Kaluza)  2187  (MS.  C.)  pyder  bey  gonne  bry»£e-  ^  1450 
Drynge  [see  B.  2).  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  135/39  To  Ihnng, 
artare,  stringtrt.  1606  tr.  Rotlock't  Led.  an  I  TAfiS.  30 

1871  WADDELL 


2.  fa.  t.  a.  sing.  I  -5  prang,  3-5  thrange,  7  (9  dial.} 
thrung,  4-  thrang  ;  //.  I  prungon,  2-3  -en. 

<*8oo  Andreas  126  (Gr.)  Dugu3  samnadc,  haeone  hildfrecan 
heapum  brungon.  c  1Ooo  ^ELFRIC  Hoin.  II.  304  pact  folc 
hine  brany.  a  1225  Juliana  67  prungen  euchan  biuoren 
ooer.  CI37S  Cursor  J/.  24359  tFairf.)  pc  nailis  bat  him 
brange  on  rode,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  11135  Two  thawsaund 
full  broly,  bai  branS  out  of  lyue.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur 
x.  xli.  479  He  thrange  in  to  the  thyckest  prees.  1535 
Thrang  [see  I*.  5].  1607  I)EKKF.R  A"«A'^Cc«y«r.  (1842)  41  ^In 
therefore  they  thrung,  some  wading  vp  to  the  knees.  1904 
Thrung  [see  B.  5]. 

0.  i  prong,  3-5  prong(e,  (4//.  prongen),4-6 
thronge,  4-7   throng. 

1:893  prong  [see  B.  2).     13..   E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1775  pay 

rc.   55   But 


brongen  beder. 


1374   CHAUCER  Ariel,    ff  Ar 

throng   now  here  now    there  amongis   hem   both. 
c  1400  Soitg  Roland  838  They  preissid,  and  throng,  And 


[Mars]   throng   now 


,  . 

(Jam.)  How  men  and  wemen  did  thring  in. 
rs.  ii.  9  Yc  sal  thring  them  wi'  a  gad  o   aim. 


thrusten  out.  c  1400  pronge,  a  1440  thronge  [see  B.  sj. 
c  1520  Adam  /n'/,  etc.  224  in  Ha/I.  E.  P.P.  II.  147  To 
the  gate  faste  he  throng.  1526  Thronge  [see  B.  i  b]. 

3.  fa.  fplf.  a.  I  prunge,  3  i-prunge,  3-4 
thrungen  (4  -un,  4-5  -yn,  4-6  -in(e)  ;  5-7 
thrung,  6  throung. 

a  1250  Ovtl  <V  Niglit.  38  Wonne  bu  ait  to  me  i-brunge. 
a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter\\\\\.  21  [Ixxiii.  22]  And  i  am  to  noghte 
..Thrungen.  1377  LANGL.  P.  J'f.  B.  v.  517  A  thousand  of 
men  bo  thrungen  tosytleres  Criede  vpward  to  cryst.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  11723  Twenty  thowsaund  thristyj  brungyn  to- 
gedur.  1513  Throung  [see  B.  5  b]. 

0.  4-5  prong-en  (-un),  5-6  throug'e. 

1382  WYCLIF  Luke  viii.  42  The  while  he  wente,  he  was 
throngun  of  the  cumpeny.      c  1400    prongen  [see  B.   i  c]. 
c  1400  Hymns  I  'irg.  13  Whanne  bou  were  in  braldom  bi'ong. 
1435  Thronge  [see  B.  3!.    a  1550  Throng  [-ce  B.  i  c]. 
7.  5  pryngid.  £1400  [see  B.  5  4 

B.  Signification. 

fl.  intr.  To  press,  crowd,  throng;  to  move  or 
gather  in  a  crowd  ;  to  assemble.  Alsoyf^.  Obs. 

a  800  [see  A.  2  a),  a  1000  Phtenix  339  (Gr.)  Donne  fu^la 
cynn  on  healfa  ^ehwone  heapum  bringai^  .  .  bone  halgan 
hringe  beteldaS  flyhte  on  lyfte.  111175  Colt.  Horn.  237 
Of  be  folce  we  sigged  bat  hit..elce  de^ie  bicce  bringe^. 
a  1225  [see  A.  i].  a  1300  Cursor  J/.  246^7  (Gutt.)  Quen  mi 
sun  ras..All  till  his  graue  \Cott.  thrugh]  Jm  thrang.  ?«  1366 
CHAUCLR  Rom.  Rose  656  For  there  was  many  a  brid  sing. 
ing,  Throughout  the  yerde  al  thringing.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
470  Mony  thoughtes  full  thro  thrange  in  hir  brest.  1513 
DOUGLAS  sEneis  iv.  vii.  58  The  darnecellis  fast  to  thar  lady 
thringis. 

fb.  irons.  To  crowd  around  or  upon,  to  throng 
(a  person).  Obs. 

c  looo  [see  A.  2  a],  1  1000  Ags.  Gasp.  Mark  v.  24  Him 
fyligde  mycel  meni^eo  and  brungon  [c  1160  Hatton  Gosp. 
brungen]  hine.  —  Luke  viii.  45  pas  menegeo  be  8ringa3. 
1382  WYCLIF  Luke  viii.  45  Comaundour,  cumpanyes  thringen, 
and  turmentyn  thee.  1526  TISUALE  Mark  v.  24  And  moche 
people  folowed  hym,  and  thronge  hym. 

•f  C.  trans.  To  press  01  crowd  together  (persons 
or  things).  Chiefly  in  pa.  pple.  (which  may  belong 
to  a).  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5748  With  seven  thowsaund  bro  men 
brongen  to-gedur.  c  1460  Towncley  AFyst.  xii.  416  It  was 
a  mery  song  ;  I  dar  say  that  he  broght  foure  &  twenty  to  a 
long,  .so  many  he  throng  On  a  heppe.  a  1550  Hye  Way  to 
Spy  ltd  Ho.  1  7  1  in  Hazl.  K.  P.  P.  I  V.  30  Lyke  asbestes  togyder 
they  be  throng,  Bothe  lame,  and  seke,  and  hole  them  among. 

2.  intr.  To  press  or  push  forward,  as  against  or 
through  a  crowd,  or  against  obstacles  ;  to  push  or 
force  one's  way  nastily  or  eagerly  ;  to  press,  rush, 
hasten,  push  on.  Now  dial. 

c893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  v.  xii.  §  8  He  for  b^re  ondraxlinge 
bas  l>e  swibor  on  bzt  weorod  brong.  c  1205  LAY.  9421 
Ouer  bene  wal  heo  clumben  &  binnen  heo  brungen.  c  1374 
[see  A.  ij.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2362  He  brong  into  bicke 
wodes,  bester  within,  c  1450  Hymns  Virg.  122  For  alle 
the  stonys  grett  and  smale..AH  theyschalle  togedyrdrynge, 
And  euerychon  to  ober  dynge.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  iv. 
454  Thrys  apon  fute  he  thrang  throuch  all  the  rout.  1470-85 
MALORY  Arthur  vn.  xxxi.  262  He  thrang  here  &  there, 
&  so  with  grete  payne  he  gat  out  of  the  prees.  1607  [see 
A.  a  a].  1638  RUTHERFORD  Lett.,  to  Lady  Rohertlatui 
4  Jan.,  That  we  may  thring  in,  stooping  low.  1823  CARLYLE 
Let.  in  Froude  Life  (1882)  I.  XL  194,  1  shall  just  thring  on 
here  till  I  get  desperate. 

1  3.  a.  intr.  To  press  hard,  use  oppression,  b. 
trans.  To  oppress,  harass,  distress,  afflict;  to 
repress.  Obs. 

cii75  Lamb.  Horn.  43  He  walde  anuppon  his  Bunder. 
tinges  mid  wohe  motien  and  longe  dringan  [?  SringanJ. 
c  1205  LAY.  10652  Carrais  him  on  brong  and  mid  spere  him 
of-stong.  rti25o[see  A.  i].  c  \y;*,Cursor  M.  11821  (Falrf.) 
On  his  [Herod  s]  heued  he  has  pe  skalle,  pe  scabbe  ouer-gas 
his  bodi  alle,  Fast  bai  be-gynne  him  to  fringe.  1435  MISYN 
Fire  of  Love  \.  xviii.  40  Nouber  with  resone  it  is  restrenyd 
nor  with  drede  it  is  thronge  nor  with  dome  lempyd.  1871 
[sec  A.  i\. 

f  4.  trans.  To  press  together,  squeeze,  compress  ; 
to  crush,  bruise.  Obs. 

13.  .  Cursor  M.  900  (Colt.)  pou  sal  waite  womman  for  to 
sting,  And  sco  sal  yiet  H  hede  thring.  13.  .  St.  Mergrete 
220  in  Horstm.  Altingl.  Leg.  (1881)  231  Sche  set  hir  fot  in 
bis  nek,  to  be  erbe  sche  him  brong. 

5.  To  thrust  or  drive  with  pressure  or  violence  ; 
to  cast,  throw,  or  fling  violently  ;  to  hurl,  dash, 
knock  ;  usually  with  prep,  or  advb.  extension,  ns 
in,  on,  out,  through,  up.  Now  dial. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  lxxvii[i].  59  God  herd  .  .  And  to 
noghte  he  thrange  swythe  Iraele.  f  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Cliron. 
(1810)  52  pel  did  his  ijene  out  bring,  c  1400  horn,  hose 
7419  In  his  sieve  he  gan  to  thringe  A  rasour  sh.irpc  &  wel 
biting*,  c  1400  Dtitr.  Tr,y  6516  Thretty  of  be  P'o"!  he 


A 


bronge  out  of  lyue.  a  1440  Sir  Eglaiti.  1023  He  to  the 
erthe  theme  thronge.  £1470  HKNRY  Wallaccy.\.  621  About 
he  turnd,  and  wp  his  armys  thrang;  On  thai  traytours  with 
knychtlik  fer  he  dang.  1483  Cat/i.  Angl.  386/1  To  Thrynge 
owte,  ejLpremere.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxii.  46  Vneiss 
.  -he  mycht  sustene  That  crowne,  on  thrungin  with  crueltie. 
1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  II.  247  Ilk  ane  of  thame 
out  throw  him  thrang  a  knyfe,  .  .  Thair  he  la  deid  syne. 
1557  Peebles  Burgh  Rec.  (1872)  237  To  thring  him  self  throw 
the  mercat  becaus  it  wes  thrang,..  and  [he]  culd  na  vther 
wayis  cvaid  vntuichit.  1584  T.  BASTARD  Chrestoleros  (1880) 
17  Nature  which  headlong  into  life  doth  thring  vs.  1904 
\\.  HEWLETT  Queen's  Quair  u.  x.  321  She.  .just  let  all  go, 
and  thrung  herself  face  to  the  wall. 

b.  With  douni  :  To  throw  down  by  force,  thrust 
or  knock  down,  overthrow  (lit.  or  _/£".);  to  bring 
to  ruin.  (See  also  down-  thring  i.  v.  DOWN  adv.  33.^ 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxvii.  (Machor)  1141  For  si»erer  oi 
his  maieste  fra  his  Joy  sail  donne  thrungine  be.  c  1475 
Rau/Coilyar  199  Thay  threip  that  I  thring  doun  of  the 
fattest  [deer].  1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  in.  viii.  141  Doun 
throung  vndir  this  mont  Enchelades  body..lyis  half  bront. 
1549  Cenipl.  Scot.  i.  19  The  souerane  consel  of  the  diuyne 
sapiens.  .doune  thringis  them  fra  the  hie  trone  of  ther 
imperial  dominations.  1570  Satir.  Poems  Rfforjn.  xix.  35 
Idolatrie  but  reuth  he  did  down  thiing.  1584  T.  HUDSON 
Du  Bartas'  Judith  i.  in  Sylvester's  Du  B.  (1620)  695  The 
vassels  of  that  onely  King,  Th.it  ThundL-r  >end>  and  sceptc-r> 
clown  doth  thring.  1871  WADUELL  Ps.  xlvii.  3  He  bai  thring 
down  the  folk  aneth  us. 

t  C.  To  thrust  or  crush  (into  a  confined  space)  ;  to 
shut  up,  confine,  bind  ;  Jig.  to  confine,  restrict  (quot. 
c  1374)  ;  in  quot.  c  1400,  to  bind  tightly.  Obs. 

c  1250  Death  176  in  O.  E.  Misc.  178  pu  schal  in  be  rune 
faste  beon  ibrunge.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Boetk.  II.  pr.  vii.  44 
(Camb.  MS.)  Yowre  glorye  bat  is  so  narwh  and  so  streyte 
Ithrongen  in  to  so  lylul  bowndes.  c  1375  Ac.  Lt£.  Saints 
xxxvi.  (flaptista}  930  Herrod  .  .  petre  eert  in  presone  thring. 
1:1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  319  Disciples  of  crist.  .weren  not 
bringen  in  siche  coneniis.  i  1400  Song  Rcland  290  His 
kneys  coueryd  with  plalis..,  his  thies  thryngid  with  silk. 
1:1440  llonc  Flor.  1370  They  bonde  the  false..  And  in  pry- 
son  caste  them,  ..And  ther  yn  can  them  thrynge. 

t  6.  intr.  To  make  way  (through  something)  by 
pressure  ;  to  pierce,  penetrate  ;  to  burst  out.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  16438  pai  croud  him  wit  thorn,  Pat  thoru 
his  hefd  thrang.  13..  Guy  l[-'ant>.  (A.)_iso9  pat  gode 
swerd  burchim  brallg,  Gwichard  wald  abide  nou^t  lang. 
£1400  Destr.  Troy  9641  The  ledis  on  the  land,  .thrappit 
full  throly,  thryngyng  thurRh  shcldis.  1:1460  Trnvnclcy 
Myst.  xvi.  240  Kly  guttys  will  outt  thryng  Bot  I  this  lad 
hyng. 

t  b.  trans.  To  pierce.  Obs. 

c  1485  Digby  Myst.  iv.  672  Se  how  his  hede  with  thorny* 
is  thronge  ! 

Hence  Thri'nging  vbl.  sb.  ;  also  Thri'nger,  one 
who  '  thrings  '  (downthringer,  an  overthrower). 

1483  Cath.  Atigl.  385/2  A  ThryngynfR]  downe,  articulus, 
pressura.  a  1572  KNOX  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  1846  I.  73  The 
down  thringars  of  God  his  glore,.  .doctouris  in  idolatrie. 
a  1584  MONTGOMERIK  Cherrk  q  Sloe  935  With  wringing 
and  thringing,  His  hands  on  vther  dang.  1637  RUTHER 
FORD  Lett.,  to  y.  Gordon  14  Mar.,  There  is  no  little  thru.-t- 
ing  and  thringing  to  thrust  in  at  Heaven's  gates. 


+  Thrrnness.  Obs.  [OE.  ong. 
•nis,  -nys  (in  obi.  case  -nesse,  -nysse)  —  OHG. 
drinissa,  f.  fri-,  combining  stem  of  pri,  frfo, 
THREE  +  -NESS;  later  with  tin,  after  THHIN, 
frinnes,frynnys;  in  ME.  eventually  THKIMXESS, 
q.  v.]  Threefold  condition,  threeness  ;  the  Trinity. 

a  800  CYNEWULF  Crist  379  Heah  and  halis  heofon-cund 
brynes.  8..  Halsuncge  in  Rituale  Dunelin.  114  Ic  cow 
halsise..for  3a  hali^an  orinesse.  cya  tr.  Bada's  Eccl. 
Hist.  IV.  xix.  [xvii.](i8oo)  312  We  olldettaS.  .  Fzder  &  Sunu 
&  HalixneGast,  prismsse  in  Annisse..ond  Annesse  in  b:erc 
PriAnesse.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  iii.  (1880)  29  Of  baem  mzsene 
baire  Hainan  prynesse.  Ibid.  xix.  (1880)  249  On  b^rc 
Hainan  pn-nnysse.  c  looo  /ELFRic  Horn.  I.  10  Deos  bryn- 
nys  is  an  God.  Ibid.  288  pass  mannes  sawl  harfo  on  hire 
Recynde  ba:re  Halxan  brynnysse  anlicnysse.  a  1300  Atha- 
nasian  Creed  in  Hickes  Thesaurus  (1725)  I.  233  Dat  o  god 
inne  brinnessc  And  brinness  in  onnesse  Wurchip  we  be  more 
and  lesse. 

Thrinter  (pri-ntaj),  a.  and  sb.  Now  dial.  Also 
6  trynter,  thrwnter,  thrwenter,  9  thrunter  (Sc. 
fronter,  frunterV  [In  OE.  pH-winter,  three- 
winter-,  three-year-  ;  but  the  word  may  have  been 
formed  anew  in  i6th  c.,  after  TWINTER.]  a.  adj. 
Of  three  winters  ;  three  years  old  :  said  of  cattle 
and  sheep,  b.  sb.  A  sheep  or  bovine  animal  of 
three  years  or  winters  (now  applied  only  to  sheep\ 

(c  looo  ELFRIC  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  117/20  Ttimus,  net 
triennis,  uel  trimulus,  3ri-winter.)  1536  Durham  Ace. 
Rolls  (Surtees)  419,  4  Trynters,  7  Twynters,.  .20  Dynmontes, 
13  Hogges.  1570  Wilts  ft  1m:  N.  C.  (Surtees)  I.  341  Fyue 
thrwnter  stotls  at  v1  xiij-  inj*—  iii  thrwenter  whyes  at  nlj1. 
1577  in  Hist.  Sac.  Lane.  t<  Ckesh.  LV-LVI.  27  Item.  One 
other  cowe...  Item  two  thrinters.  i8yo  Carnh.  Mag.  Oct. 
382  One  of  our  thrunters,  or  three-wmter-old  ewes,  a  1898 
I.  SHAW  in  R.  Wallace  Country  Schoolmaster  (1899)  339 
'  Twinters  '  and  '  th[r]inters  ',  sic  like  names  for  sheep. 

Thrip  (K'P).  **•  sla"S-  Ako  7  t^epps,  8 
threps.  Short  for  THBEEPENCE. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crnv,  Thrcpps,  Three-pence. 
1887  J.  C.  HARRIS  Free  Joe,  etc.  (1888)  60  A  little  boy  who 
wanted  to  buy  a  thrip's  worth  of  candy. 

Thrip  (prip),^.  </«'a/.  [app.  echoic:  cf.  FLIPK.] 

fl.  intr.  To  make  a  noise  with  thumb  and  finger 
which  resembles  the  whispering  of  'thrip'  or  '  flip  '; 
trans,  to  snap  (the  fingers).  Obs. 

1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  33  He  with  clapping  his 
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THBIPPINQ. 

handes  and  thripping  his  fingers  seemed  to  dance  an  antike. 
Ibid.  34  A  fiftrK.thript  with  his  finger  and  his  thumbe. 
2.  trans.  To  jerk  with  a  slight  movement. 
1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  f,  Sclv.  125  A  Watch  or  a  Jack,  hy 
being  only  wown  up  without  thripping  the  balance  or  flyer. 
1901  '  ZACK  '  T.  Dunstable  Weir  190  Her  zot  under  the  big 
fig  tree,  thripping  her  lace-bobbins  in  and  out. 
f  3.  [Prob.  the  same  word.]  To  spin.  Obs.  dial. 
Hence  tThri-pping  vbl.  sb. 

a  1652  BROME  Eiig-.  Moor  m.  i,  Q.  But  whereabout  in 
Norfolk  wert  thou  bred  1    P.  At  Thripperstown,  Sir,  near 
the  City  of  Norwich.    Q.  Where  they  live  much  by  spinning 
with  the  Rocks  1    P.  Thripping  they  call  it,  Sir.    Ibid.  iv. 
v,  Yes,  he  has  learn'd  to  thrip  among  the  Mothers. 
Thrip,  erron.  sing,  form  of  THRIPS. 
Thripell,  p-,  obs.  or  dial,  form  of  TRIPLE. 
Thripple  Oi-p'l),  sb.    Now  local.    Also  5 
perrepyll,  7-8  thriple.    [Origin  not  ascertained : 
the  suffix  appears  to  be  -EL  or  -LE,   as  in  handle, 
shovel,  etc.]     A  movable  framework  fitted  upon  a 
cart,  so  as  to  project  in  every  direction  beyond  its 
sides,  and  thus  to  extend  its  carrying  surface  when 
loaded  with  hay,  etc. ;  a  cart-ladder,  shelving. 

14..  Metr.  Vac.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  628/10  Epredia,  the 
berrepyllis.  1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  354  The  Cart-ladder  or 
thripple  both  before  and  behind  being  to  be  taken  oflf  at 
pleasure.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  m.  339/2  In  an  Oxe 
Teeame  [the  Cart  Lathers]  are  termed  Thriples.  1891 
Scrrtnu's  Worcester  Jrnl.  28  Mar.  7  '2  His  pair  of  thripples 
were  new  ones.  He  bought  the  thripples  from  defendant 
in  exchange  for  some  hay  hauling  he  had  done  for  him. 
t  Thri'pple,  v.  Obs.  [Origin  unknown  :  in  form 
a  dim.  or  freq.  :  see  -LE  3.]  intr.  To  practise  small 
economies  ;  to  exercise  mean  thrift. 

1583  STL-BBES  Anat.  Abus.  M  vj  b,  This  makes  manya  one 
to  thripple  and  pinch,  to  runne  into  debte  and  daunger. 
Thrippling,  vbl.  sb.  Sc.  ?  Obs.  [app.  f.  RIP- 
PLIXG  vbl.  rf.i  with  thr-  for  >•-,  as  in  thresh,  thrush, 
for  rush.']  Thrippling-comb,  a  comb-like  imple 
ment  for  cleaning  flax  or  hemp ;  =  RIPPLE  sbl 

1728  RAMSAY  Bob  of  Dunblane  i,  Lend  me  your  braw 
hemp  heckle  And  I'll  lend  you  my  thripling  katne.  1874 
Mtin.  Alloa  74  His  winsome  thrifty  dame  Plyin'  wi'  eident 
han'  her  thriplm'  kaim. 

II  Thrips  (prips).  Entom.  Often  erron.  taken 
as  pi.,  with  a  false  sing,  thrip ;  the  analogical 
Eng.  pi.  would  be  thripses.  [L.  thript  (Pliny), 

a.  Gr.   8ptt/>,  pi.   ffpiwes  a  wood-worm.]     a.  The 
typical  genus  of  the   Tkripsitix  or   Thripidsz,  the 
sole  family  of  the  order  Thysanoptera  (formerly 
called  Physopoda),  comprising  minute  insects  with 
four  fringed  wings,  many  of  which  are  injurious  to 
various  plants  ;  an  insect  of  this  genus  or  family. 

b.  Erroneously  applied  to  any  one  of  the  Jassidx, 
a  hemipterous  family  of  leaf-hoppers  that  feed  on 
the  grape-vine. 

[1658  ROWLAND  Mou/et's  Theal.Ins.  1082  Those  [worms] 
that  are  bred  in  ..dry  wood  are  called  Thripes.]  1795 
Gentl.  Mag.  LXV.  n.  629/1  The  whole  genus  of  thrips  is 
a  perfectly  innocent  animal.  1819  J.  L.  KNAPP  frill.  Nat. 
299  The  wireworm  destroys  the  root,  the  thrips  the  germ  of 
the  wheat.  1844  DARWIN  in  Life  *  Lett.  (1887)  II.  30. 1 
have  seen  a  microscopic  Thrips  and  a  Cecidomya  take 
flight  from  a  flower.. with  pollen  adhering  to  them.  1851 
B  ham  fy  Midi.  Card.  Mag.  Aug.  139  If  thrip  be  trouble, 
some,  fine  muslin  bags  should  be  fastened  over  the  buds. 
1869  Rep.  U.  S.  Comtn.  Agric.  217  What  insects  are  most 
injurious  to  the  vine?.  .Wisconsin :  The  thrips  to  a  small 
extent.  1881  E.  A.ORMEROD  Injur.  Insects  (1890)  97  The 
attack  of  Corn  Thrips .  .often  does  a  great  deal  of  harm  very 
quietly.  1892  E.  P.  DIXON  Seed  Catalogue  3  Sufficient 
moisture  to  keep  the  red  spider  and  thrip  at  bay. 

Thria,  thrise,  thrisse,  obs.  forms  of  THKICE. 
Thrissel,  thristle,  etc.,  obs.  or  dial.  ff.  THISTLE, 
THROSTLE.  Thrist,  obs.  f.  THIRST,  THBUST. 

•(•  Thri-star.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  thrist,  THRUST  v.+ 
-AB  3.]  One  who  thrusts,  a  thruster. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixiii.  47  Thrimlaris  and  thristaris, 
as  thay  war  woid,  Kokenis,  and  kennis  na  man  of  gude. 

t  Thriste,  a.  Obs.  [OE.  prlste  =  OS.  thrtsti 
(MLG.,  LG.  driste,  whence  Du.  driest,  Ger.dreist}; 
not  found  elsewhere  in  Teutonic.  Ultimate  origin 
unknown  :  see  suggestions  in  Kluge  and  Franck.] 
Bold,  daring  ;  audacious,  presumptuous. 

c  897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  Proem  23  Dylaes . .  he 
to  driste  &  to  stio  sie  for  fly  underfenge  his  lareowdomes. 
a  1021  WULFSTAN  Horn.  1.  (Napier)  270  Dencan  ba  nu,  be  to 
bam  Briste  syn,  baet  hix  god  oferseoo.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn. 
117  Fela  stuntnesse  beoo..ber  be  d_usie  mon  bio  briste. 
c  1205  LAV.  25549  Naes  her  nan  swa  briste  cniht  under  criste. 
a  1250  Owl  ^  Night.  758  For  ic  can  craft  &  ic  kan  lyste  & 
barfore  ic  am  bus  briste. 

Thriste,  obs.  f.  THIRST,  THRUST,  TRUST. 

Thrithing,  -er,  earlier  ff.  TRITHING,  -EB  :  cf. 
also  RIDING  sb. 

Thrittene,  -tende,  -tethe,  -ty,  etc.,  obs.  ff. 
THIRTEEN,  -TEENTH,  THIRTIETH,  -TY. 

t  Thri'vage.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  THRIVE  v.  + 
-AGE.]  The  quality  or  degree  of  thriving. 

iSio  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  ofSurvey  i.  iii.  6  In  Grouth,  the 
thriuage,  verdure,  fruitage,  prematurance,  £c.  of  particular 
Vegetables  are  regardable. 

Thrive  (praiv),  v.  Pa.  t.  throve  (pr<fuv) ;  pa. 
pple.  thriven  (bri-v'n).  Also  pa.  t.  and  pple. 
thrived  (braivd).  [ME.  frive,  first  in  Ormin 
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(prifcnn),  ad.  ON.  prifa-sk  refl. ,  to  thrive.  So  Sw. 
trifvas,  Da.  trivet  to  thrive,  flourish.  No  trace 
appears  in  English  of  the  reflexive  suffix,  which 
must  have  been  dropped  before  the  word  became 
naturalized.  ON.  prifa-sk  is  in  form  the  reflexive 
or  passive  olprifa,  recorded  in  the  senses '  to  clutch, 
grip,  grasp,  lay  hold  of  with  sudden  effort '. 

(For  the  sense-history  Fritzner,  Falk  and  Torp  compare 
tafia-sk,  similarly  used.     The  non-reflexive  use  may  have 
started  from  the  pa.  pple/ryf««,  thriven.)] 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

1.  Inf.  and  Pres.  stem.  3  (Onn.)  prifenn,  3-5 
priue(n,  4-5  pryve,  4-6  thryfe,  thryue  (5  Jjr-, 
thrywe),  5-6  thrife,  thryff(e,  6  thrif,  4-7 
thriue,  5-  thrive. 

ciaoo  ORMIN  10868,  &  brifenna;;  £  waxenn  aj?  Inn  alle 
gode  binge,  a  1300  priue [see  B.  i].  13. .  Cursor  M.  12139 
(Cott.)  AIs  mot  we  thriue.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxv. 


gunne  to  thrywe.  c  1460  prywe  [see  B.  i).  c  1500  Debate 
Carpenter's  Tools  in  Halliw.  Nugx  Poet.  14  He  thouht  ever 
fore  to  thryffe.  1508  DUNBAR  Tva  Mariit  Wemen  488  That 
mai  nought,  .thrif  as  thai  wald.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot. 
(Rolls)  II.  398  We  will  nocht  thryfe  this  jeir. 

2.  Pa.  t.  a.  north.   3  praf,  4  thraf(e,   thrave 
(-we),  6  thraif,  9  thrave  (also  arch.}. 

c  1200  praf  [see  B.  ij.  a  1300  Thraf,  thrafe  [see  B.  2].  c  1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxvii.  (Machor)  49  He  thrawe,  bat  wele 
fosterit  was.  a  1400  Sir  Perc.  212  He  wexeand  wele  thrafe. 
a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  II.  53  Fre 
that  tyme  fourtht  the  earle  Bothewell  thraif  newer,  a  1850 
ROSSETTI  Dante  ff  Circ.  i.  (1874)  186  While  yet  my  body 
thrave  On  earth,  a  1910  T.  DUNLOP  in  Poets  Ayrshire  261 
Brawer  bairn.  .Never  thrave. 

/J.  4  prof,  -ff,  4-5  proof,  5  profe,  throf(e, 
(6  Sc.  thrueff),  8-  throve. 

1:1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  1885  [The  Britons] 
multep_lyed,  &  wel  brof.  f  1380  WVCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  II.  411 
In  Cristis  tyme..broof  be  Chirche.  1399  LANGL.  Kick. 
Kedeles  m.  137  As  he  bat  broff  neuere.  1470-85  MALORY 
Arthur  vi.  vii.  192  He.  .smote  doune  twelue  knyghtes,  and 
the  moost  party  of  hem  neuer  throfe  after.  1597  in  Spaldiiig 
Club  Misc.  (1841)  I.  179  Fra  that  tyme  furthe,  the  said 
Janet  thrueff  never.  1777  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Atner.  I.  i.  45 
These  throve  prosperously.  1830,  1852  Throve  [see  B.  i,  j  b]. 
•y.  4  pryued,  7-  thrived. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  52t  Coube  I  not  bole  hot  as  bou 
her  bryued  ful  fewe.  1614,  1647,  "79°  Thrived  [see  B.  i  b]. 
1622-1883  [see  B.  2  b]. 

3.  Pa.  pple.    a.   4   priuen,  4-5   p-,   thryuen, 
threuen,  5  thryffyn,  threvyn,  4-7  thriuen,  6- 
thriveu ;  5  y-threve,  thry ve,  6-7  thriue  (priv). 

1:1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  6546  Gentil  damy- 
sels..,  pat  able  to  mennes  companye  were  bryuen.  13.. 
Cursor  M.  5641  (Gott.)  Quen  it  [the  child]  was  thriuen  and 
sum  del  aid.  121400  Theophilus  \\.  in  Eng.  S/wirVVuXXXII. 
5  How  wel  bat  he  was  threuen.  14..  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii, 
38  If.  128  (Halliwell)  He  ys  welle  y-threve.  1622  R.  AYLETT 
in  Farr  S.  P.  Jas,  I  (1848)  202  By  her  when  wee  in  life  of 
grace  haue  thriue,  With  her  we  euer  shall  in  glory  Hue.  1643 
Plain  English  16  The  guard  is  thriven  to  an  Army.  1830-3 
LYELI.  Princ.  Geol.  in.  xlii.  (1868)  II.  459  The  ass  has 
thriven  very  generally  in  the  new  world. 

0.  8  throve. 

1758  Herald  No.  21.  II.  89  How  very  prosperously  the 
shoots  of  your  planting  have  throve. 

7.  4  priuid,  7-9  thrived. 

13 . .  priuid  [see  B.  4].  1622  MABBE  tr.  Alcniatis  Guzman 
d'Alf.i.  228  How  haue  you  thriu'd  this  yeare?  1654  GAY- 
TON  Pleas.  Notes  III.  xii.  155  He  might  have  thriv'd  better 
upon  the  Tanzies.  1901  Munsey's  Mag,  XXV,  335  All  the 
protected  species  have  thrived  wonderfully  at  Nehasane. 

B.  Signification. 

1.  intr.  To  grow  or  develop  well  and  vigorously  ; 
to  flourish,  prosper. 

a.  Of  persons  or  plants :   in  early  quots.  (esp. 
Ormin)   simply  fTo  grow,   to  increase   in  some 
respect ;  also  f  to  be  successful  or  eminent  in  arms 
or  war;  in  quot.  1711,  t  to  grow  stout  (obs.). 

c  1200  ORMIN  8973  Hire  sune  wex  &  braf  I  wissdom  &  inn 
elde.  IfUnttXat.  a  1300  K.  Horn  620  (MS.  C.)  Ne  mijte 
ber  non  briue.  c  1300  Havelok  280  pe  kinges  douther  bigan 
priue_.  c  1330  [see  A.  3  a].  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R. 
vin.  i.  (Tollem.  MS.),  Ayer,  by  be  whiche  all  binge  f>at  hab 
lyf  brebeb  and  bryueb.  Ibid.  xvn.  Ixii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Fige 
treen  briueb  lasse  in  be  nprbe  contreies.  £1400  [see  THRIV. 
ING/1//,  a.  i\.  c  1460  Wisdom  1021  in  Macro  Plays  69  As 
many  roddys  as  myght  grow  or  brywe  In  be  space  of  a  days 
Jornye.  1530  PALSGK.  756/1,  1  thrive,  as  a  tree  or  herbe 
groweth  and  dothe  well,  je  vegete.  1697  J.  LEWIS  Mem.  Dk. 
Glocesler(\7%9)  6  The  young  Prince  continued  there  about 
twelve  months,  thriving  apace.  1711  STF.ELE  Sped.  No.  33 
P2  My  Lady  Ample.. grudges  herself  meat  and  drink,  for 
fear  she  should  thrive  by  tiiem.  1830  H.  N.  COLERIDGE 
Grk.  Poets  (1834)  357  The  child  throve  wonderfully  under 
this  caustic  treatment.  1886  CORHETT  Fall  of  Asgardl.  50 
In  the  clear  mountain  air  he  grew  and  thrived  with  mar 
vellous  rapidity, 

b.  Ji%.  of  immaterial  things. 

1613  Will.  I  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  III.  163  Two  great 
impediments  that  valour  cannot  thrive.  1614  C.  BROOKE 
Ghost  Rich.  Ill  Poems  (1872)  106  What?  wilt  thou.. where 
once  Wisdome  thriu'd,  let  Folly  grow  ?  1647  DIGGES  Un- 
lawf.  Taking  Arms  50  Those  innocent  times,  when  Chris- 
tianity  thrived  upon  suffering.  1790  REYNOLDS  Disc.  xv. 
(1876)  no  The  manner  of  Michel  Angelo  thrived  but  little 
with  them.  1832  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  (1877)  II.  xxii.  239 
The  spirit  of  resistance  throve  the  more.  1907  Edin.  Rev. 
Oct.  406  Thought  thrives  on  conflict. 


THKIVING. 

2.  Of  a  person  or  community :  To  prosper ;  to 
increase  in  wealth ;  to  be  successful  or  fortunate ; 
in  early  use  sometimes  fTo  have  (good  or  bad) 
fortune,  to  speed,  fare,  'hap'  (well  or  ill). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3911  (Cott.)  lacob  wex  riche,  his  childer 
th"af,[,f',thra!'c'  T~  Pr.°°n.  .  1ai366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose 

ltd 


755/2,  I  thrive,  I  go  forwarde  in  rychesse.  1593  SHAKS. 
f  tc/i.  If,  iv.  i.  78  As  I  intend  to  thriue  in  this  new  World. 
1657  J.  SERGEANT  Schism  DispacKt  225  Since  he  thriv'd 
best  among  the  Gentiles.  1709  MRS.  MANLEY  Secret  Mem. 
(1720)  III.  250  He  thriv'd  in  all  his  Pretences.  1883 TYN. 
Dt.\.\.inConlemp.Rev.  XLIV.  52  Nations,  .and  even  villages 
thrive  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  their  industry. 

b.  Of  .1  thing  :  To  be  successful,  turn  out  well. 

1587  Mirr.  Mag.,  Hiimber  xvii,  God  is  iust,  injustice  will 

not  thrive.     1622  MABBE  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d'Alf.  ll. 

240^1  (kind  foole)  seeing  the  world  thriu'd  with  me.    1640 


A  few  years  since,  fisheries  thrived  along  the  Beloochistan 
coast. 

1 3.  ?  To  be  saved,  to  remain  over.   Obs.  rare. 

1309  Part.  Daiylles  xlv,  Twelue  lepes  of  relefe  therof 
dyde  thryue,  To  men  and  chyldren  that  had  nede. 

f4.  trans.  (?)To  cause  to  thrive;  to  prosper. 
Obs.  rare~l. 

13..  Cursor  M.  22388  (Fairf.)  pat  alle  bat  wille  him 
[  Antichrist]  sal  with-stande,  Salle  briuid  [other  M SS.  coround, 
cruned,  crouned]  be  to  life  lastande. 

t  Thrive,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  vb.  Cf.  ON. 
/^thrift.]  Thriving;  profit :  =  THRIFT  st>.l  i,  2. 

1592  WVRLEY  Arnwrie,  Capilall  de  Buz  ii,  Such  one  as 
seeks  not  after  gainful!  thriue,  But  firmelydoth  his  thoughts 
to  honor  bind.  1604  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI  (1816)  IV.  263/2  The 
Sweitnes  of  the  thrife,  Peace,  wealth,  and  felicitie. 

Thriveless  (brai-vles),  a.  poet.  [f.  THRIVE  v. 
or  sb.  +  -LESS.]  Not  thriving ;  lacking  prosperity 
or  success  ;  unsuccessful,  profitless. 

c  15*0  Treat.  Galaunt  (1860)  16  Thiscauseth  our  galauntes, 
by  theyr  nacyon  Neuerthryfte  and  thryueles,  noye  euer  vs 
so  nere.  1620  QUARLES  Jonah  (1638)  25  The  feeble  Sailors 
. .  Forbeare  their  thrivelesse  labours.  1635  —  Etitbl.  l.  xii, 
And  thou,  whose  thrivelesse  hands  are  ever  strayning 
Earths  fluent  Brests,  into  an  empty  Sive.  1835  BROWNING 
Paracelsus  i.  255  The  dull  stagnation  of  a  soul,  content, 
Once  foiled,  to  leave  betimes  a  thriveless  quest 

Thriven  (pri-v'n),  ///.  a.  Forms  :  see  THRIVE 
v.  A.  3.  [pa.  pple.  of  THRIVE  v.  Cf.  ON. prifinn.] 

1.  Advanced  in  growth,  grown  ;  grown  up.  Now 
only  in  comb.,  as  ill-thriven  (Sc.  ill-three'n). 

13..  Cursor  M.  14806  (Cott.)  And  said,  'Fast  es  he  throd 
and  thriuen  [Fairf.  pis  man  is  wele  briuen],  And  mikel  grace 
ai  es  him  giuen  '.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  298  Hym  watz  be 
nome  Noe, . .  He  had  bre  bryuen  sunez.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
13760  The  child.. Wex  &  wele  threvan  in  winturs  a  few. 
a  1400-50  A lexander  2709  AheuyAs..A  thingthreuyn  is  & 
thike.  1697  DKYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  743  The  thriven 
Calves  in  Meads  their  Food  forsake.  1806,  1843  Ill-thriven 
[seelLL-B.].  1907  Daily Chron.  8  May  5/7  The  pretensions 
of  a  neurotic,  ill-thriven  youth. 

f  2.  As  an  epithet  of  commendation,  esp.  in  the 
alliterative  phrase  thriven  and  thro  (see  THRO  <z.2)  : 
?  Eminent,  excellent,  worthy,  honourable,  noble. 
Cf.  THRIFTY  a.  i.  Obs. 

13 ..  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  23  $ef  he  beth  thry  ven  ant  thowen 
in  theode.  13..  E.E.  Allit.  P.  A.  1191  pe  perle  me  prayed 
bat  watz  so  bryuen.  13. .  Gaiv.  q  Gr.  Knt.  1740  Hir  Bryuen 
face  &  hir  brote  browen  al  naked,  Hir  brest  bare  bifore,  & 
bihinde  eke.  a  1400-50  Alexander  1326  (Ashmole  MS.)  He 
laschis  out  a  lange  swerde..,  Threschis  doun  in  a  thrawe 
many  threuyn  dukis.  Ibid.  3307  Twa  hundreth  thousand 
..all  of  threuen  knijtis. 

3.  That  has  thriven  ;  successful,  prosperous. 

1863  HAWTHORNE  Our  Old  Home  (1879)  114  The  careful, 
thrifty,  thriven  man  of  property. 

Thriver  (prai-vsi).  Now  rare.  [f.  THRIVE  v. 
+  -EH  !.]  One  who  or  that  which  thrives. 

1573  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  25  111  tithers  ill  thriuers  most 
commonlie  bee.  ?  1601  BACON  Let.  to  Sir  T.  Lucy  Wks. 
1879  II.  25/2  If  my  brother  or  myself  were  either  thrivers, 
or  fortunate  in  the  queen's  service.  £1613  MIDDLETON  No 
Wit  like  Woman's  I.  iii,  They're  the  best  thrivers  In  tur 
nips,  hartichalks,  and  cabbishes.  c  1659  Elegy  on  Cleveland 
47  C.'s  Wks.  (1687)  278  Timists  be  only  Thrivers :  But  a 
Brain  That's  freely  Generous  scorns  Servile  Gain. 

Thriving  (prsi'virj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  THRIVE  v.  + 
-ING1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  THRIVE,  in  various 
senses ;  prospering  ;  prosperity ;  vigorous  growth. 

c  1460  How  Gd.  Wi/ taught  Dou.  164  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I. 
191  Make  the  nought  to  riche  of  other  mannys  thinge ;  The 
bolder  to  spende  the  worse  thrilling.  1530  PALSGR.  716/1, 1 
set  up  a  man,  I  am  the  occasyon  of  his  thrivynge,  or  avaunce- 
ment.  1622  E.  MISSELDEN  free  Trade  79  This  their  better 
thriuing  is  because  euery  man  is  at  libertie  to  be  a  Merchant 
at  his  pleasure.  1707  MORTIMER  Hnsb.  (1721)  II.  81  If  a 
Tree  begins  to  abate  of  its  thriving,  lop  off  some  of  the 
Branches.  1878  J.  TODHUNTER  Alcestis  (1879)  28  Twas 
when  he  made  processions  through  the  land,  To  test  his 
people's  thriving. 

Thri'viug,  ppl.  a.  Also  5  ».  dial.  -and(e.  [f. 
THRIVE  v.  +  -ING  a.]  That  thrives,  in  various  senses. 

fl.  In  alliterative  use:  Excelling,  excellent, 
worthy;  =  THRIVEN  2,  THRIFTY  2.  Obs. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  751  What  if  bretty  l>ryuande  be 
brad  in  }on  tounez  13..  Gaw.  «V  Gr.  Knt.  1980  Fele 
pryuande  bonkkez  he  brat  hum  to  haue.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 


THRIVINGLY. 


THROAT. 


1482  Ofhis  sonnes.. .The  brid  was  a  bro  knight,  brivand  in 
Armys.  Ibid.  5435,  5458,  etc.  Ibid.  4103  Machaon  £  Polidus 
.  .triet  shipper  broght  Two  &  thretty  full  thryuond,  &  brong 
into  prise,  c  1470  Golagros  «$•  Gatv.  345  Ye  ar  thre  in  this 
thcde,  thrluand  oft  in  thrang. 

2.  Growing  vigorously ;  flourishing  (physically). 
c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  H.  x.  15  The  dust  of  Martyrs 

were  the  thrivingst  seeds  of  Christianity.  1681  FLAVLL 
Meth.  Grace  xxv.  438  The  new  creature  is  a  thriving  crea 
ture,  growing  from  strength  to  strength.  1784  COWI-EK  Task 
11.  714  Learning  grew  Beneath  his  care,  a  thriving  vig'rous 
plant.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey  iii,  '  How  is  Master  Paul, 
Richards?'  'Quite  thriving,  sir,  and  well.' 

3.  Prospering,  doing  well  in  business ;  successful, 
fortunate. 

1607  TOURNEUR  Rev.  Trag.  iv.  iv,  Aske  but  the  thi  iuing'st 
harlot  in  cold  bloud ;  Shee'd  giue  the  world  to  make  her 
honour  good.  1710  STEELE  Tatter  No.  200  p  2,  I  am  not 
fond  of  a  Man  only  for  being  of.  .a  Thriving  Temper.  1758 
JOHNSON  IdierNo.  i6Pz  Ned  was.  .considered  as  a  thriving 
trader.  1840  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  375  Two  great 
towns,  which  have  a  large  and  thriving  trade  with  each 
other.  Ibid.  vi.  II.  135  The  colonists  were  in  a  thriving 
condition. 

Thrrvingly,  adv.    [f.  prec.  +  -LY  -.] 

fl.  In  a  worthy  or  honourable  manner;  also, 
excellently,  finely.  Obs. 

13..  St.  Erkenwolde  47  in  Horstm.  AKengl.  Leg.  (1881) 
267  A  throghe  of  thykke  stone,  thryuandly  hewene.  13.. 
Gaw.  <•(-  Gr.  Knt.  1080  Now  I  }>onk  yow  bryuandely  bur$ 
alle  ober  bynge.  a  1400-50  Alexander  3747  Scho  lengis  in 
oure  bur^e,  And  is  oure  thewis  of  oure  thede  thryfandly 
enfourmed.  c  1470  [see  THRILL  sb.2]. 

2.  Prosperously,  successfully,  flourishingly. 

1745  H.  WALIOLB  Lett,  to  Jlfann  (1834)  II.  22  Our  coali 
tion  goes  on  thrivingly.  1833  Frascr's  Mag.  VII.  571  May 
my  poor  silly  sheep  go  on  thrivingly.  1837  HAWTHORNE 
Twice-Told  T.  (1851)  I.  xiv.  231  Others,  .grow  thrivingly 
among  brick  and  stone. 

So  Thrrvingness  rare,  thriving  condition. 

1818  in  TODD.  1864  KINGSLEY  Let.  to  Mrs.  K.  in  Life 
(1879)  II.  167  Thrivingness  and  improvement  everywhere. 

tThro,  thra,  sb.  Obs.  Forms:  4  J>ro,  4-5 
thro,  throo,  5-6  Sc.  thra,  [ME.  a.  ON.  //vf, 
neut.  obstinacy,  persistence  in  opposition,  con 
trariety,  '  hard  struggle '  (Vigf.);  perh.  confounded 
with  prd  fern.,  painful  or  violent  longing,  eager 
yearning  (cognate  with  OE.  frawu  painful  pres 
sure)  :  see  Falk  and  Torp  s.  v.  traa  2.] 

1.  Struggle,  contest;  trouble. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  10570  pat  tyme  was  mykyl 
bro,  And  ofte  was  bobe  werre  and  wo.  c  1330  —  Chron. 
Wacc  (Rolls)  54  In  sclaundire  &  threte.  &  in  thro.  Ibid, 
13925  Mikel  was  be  ores,  ful  bykke  pe  bro.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  2282  He..Thringis  to  f>e  thrid  time  £  be  thra 
[Dubl.  MS.  thro]  wynnys  [in  wrestlingj. 

2.  Anger,  wrath. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  754  ?et  for  brelty  in  brong  I  schal 
my  bro  steke.  a  1400  A>>  Perc.  376,  I  hafe  spokene  with 
thame,  I  wene,  Wordes  in  throo. 

3.  Eagerness,  keenness,  haste. 

c  1470  HENUY  Wallace  vin.  237  Our  men  on  him  thrang 
forthwart  in  to  thra,  c  1475  Rattf  Coil^earZoi  He  sa  cum- 
mand  in  thra  The  maist  man  of  all  tha,  That  euer  he  had 
sene.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEnfitvut.  Prol.  17  Thochtis  thretis 
in  thra  our  breistis  our th wort. 

tTliro,  thra,  a.1  (adv.}  Obs.  Forms:  3-4 
pra,  (5-7  Sf.)  thra,  4-5  pro,  thro,  throo  (5 
throe).  [ME.  a.  ON.  frd-r  *  stubborn,  obstinate, 
unyielding,  refractory,  persistent,  zealous,  eager, 
keen',  adj.  cognate  \\ii\\firti  sb.  :  see  prec.] 

1.  Stubborn,  obstinate,   persistent ;   reluctant   to 
give  way,  or  accede  to  a  request. 

(The  spelling  throw  in  quot.  £1500  is  app.  due  to  confusion 
with  other  words.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5803  (Cott.)  King  pharaon..es  ful  thra 
[7>/«.  bro],  Lath  sal  him  think  to  let  bam  ga.  13..  Ibid. 
28092  (Cott.)  Vn-buxum  haf  i  bene,  and  thra  A-gayn  my 
gastly  fader  al-sa.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5246  J>at  were  bro 
men  in  threpe,  &  thre-tyms  mo.  ?  a  1500  Chester  PI.  (Shaks, 
Soc.)  II.  ii  In  this  place,  be  you  never  so  throe,  Shall  you 
no  longer  dwell,  c  1500  Smyth  fy  his  Dame  317  in  Hazl. 
E.  P.  P.  III.  213  Be  thov  neuer  so  throw,  I  shal  amende 
the  sonne,  I  trow,  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.T.S.)  xiii.  31 
Than  be  not  thra^our  scherwand  to  confort.  \foiPhilotus 
xl,  Scho  is  sa  ackwart  and  sa  thra,  That  with  refuse  I  come 
hir  fra. 

b.  Of  a  corpse :  Stiff,  rigid. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  4452  Gram*  garnyscht  of  gold  & 
gilten  tombis  Thurghis  to  thrawyn  in  quen  v-  hriia  worthe. 

2.  Stubborn  in  fight,  sturdy,  bold  ;  fierce.  Also/Sjf. 
c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  777  pei  bou  be  bro,  Lai  mo  men  wib  be 

ride  On  rowe.  "id  1400  Morte  Artk.  3757  They,  .thristis  to 
beertheOf  the  thraeste  mene  thre  hundrethe.  i  1400  Ywaine 
9f  Gau>.  3570  Thir  wordes  herd  the  knyghtes  twa,  It  made 
tham  forto  be  mor  thra.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  6422  Merion . . 
With  bre  thousaund  bro  men  brong  hym  vnto.  Ibid.  64^6, 
6462,  etc.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  tx.  846  Wallace  with  him 
had  fourty  archarys  thra.  1513  DOUGLAS  ^Knets  vin.  xii. 
128  And  Gelones  thai  pepill  of  Sithya,  In  archery  the  quhilk 
ar  wonder  thra.  1335  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  I.  250 
The  Albionis,  thocht  tha  war  neuir  sa  thra,  Out  of  the  feild 
on  force  wer  maid  to  ga. 

3.  Angry,  wroth,  furious,  violent. 

13. .  B.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  344  Anger  gaynez  be  not  acresse, 
Who  nedez  schal  bole  be  not  so  bra  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints 
ii.  (Paulus)  504  As  he,  bat  firste  wes  cristis  fa,  And  in  thra 
will  his  men  can  sla.  1:1380  Sir  Ferumb.  3068  Wan  bay 
come  to  b«  dupe  Ryuer,  pat  wilde  was  &  thro,  Entrye  banne 
ne  darst  by  no^t.  £1400  Destr.  Troy  147  He  bethought 
hym  full  thicke  in  his  throo  hert.  c  1440  Bone  Flor.  2075 
Schc  dyd  me  oonys  an  tvyll  dedc,  My  harte  was  wondur 


throo.      c  1475  Sqrt   Lowe  Degre  1017   With   egre  mode, 
and  herte  full  throwe,  The  stewardes  throte  he  cut  in  two. 

4.  Keen,  eager,  zealous,  earnest. 

a  1300    Cursor  M,  14392  (Cott.)  Ful  deueli  war  bai  luus 
thra  pair  blisced  lauerd  for  to  sla.      c  13*0  Sir  Tristr.  615 
Kohand  was  ful  bra  Of  tristrem  for  to  train,     c  1350  Will 
Palerne  3264  pre  M.  of  men  bat  bro  were  to  fi^t.    c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  470  Mony  thoughtes  full  thro  thrange  in  hir 
brest.    c  i^asWvNToL'N  Cron.  v.  vi.  1198  Sancte  Gregor..     j 
Made  special  and  thra  oryson  bat  God  walde  grant  his  saule    i 
to  be..fre.    fa  1500  Chester  PI.  (E.E.T.S.)  451  Falsehed  to     j 
further  he  was  euer  throe.    [1775  JOHN  WATSON  Hist.  Hali-     \ 
fax  547  A  person  is  said  to  be  thro  about  any  thing,  who  is    i 
very  keen  or  intent  about  it.J 

b.  fig.  Of  a  thing:  Ready,  opt,  disposed. 

a  1425  Cursor  M.  16560  (Trin.)  pei . .  cut  bis  tre  in  two 
.  .What  bei  wolde  berof  shape  :  perto  hit  was  ful  bro, 
B.  adv.  Obstinately;  vigorously;  boldly. 

a  1425  Cursor  M,  5997  (Trin.)  5itt  be  kyng  hem  helde  ful 
bro  For  wolde  he  not  lete  hem  go.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  fSur- 
tees)  6032  Oxen  twenty  and  twa  War  drawand  bis  bell  full 
tiira.  c  1470  Golagros  fy  Gaw.  60  The  berne  bovnit  to  the 
burgh,  .and  thrang  in  full  thra. 

t  Thro,  a.*  Obs.  Origin,  status,  and  meaning 
uncertain  ;  occurs  in  the  alliterative  phrase  thriven 
and  thro,  always  commendatory  or  honorific,  and 
apparently  meaning  something  like  'excellent '. 

(It  is  not  impossible  that  this  may  originally  have  been 
the  same  word  as  THRO  a.1  2,  and  that  *  thriven  and  thro  ' 
became  a  stock  phrase  which  was  vaguely  used  ;  cf.  'a  bro 
knight,  brivand  in  armys  ',  c  1400  in  THRIVING /#*/.  a.  i,  and 
the  other  references  there  given.  But  there  seems  also  to 
have  been  connexion  in  sense  with  THRO  r.,  as  if  it  had 
been  taken  as '  grown,  become  great ' ;  cf.  the  phrases '  throd 
and  thriven  '  [r-.  r.(  wele  briuen  ']c  1300111  THKIVKN///.  a.  i, 
1  thryven  ant  thowen '  [from  THEE  c.'.1]  a  1310  ibid.  2.) 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  26  He  is  thrustle  thryven  in 
[?andj  thro  that  singeth  in  sale.  Ibid.  39  Wtl  were  him 
that  wiste  hire  thoht,  That  thryven  ant  bro.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit. 
P.  A.  867,  I  seghe,  says  lohan,  be  loumbe  hym  stande,  On 
b«  mount  of  syon  ful  bryuen  &  pro.  a  1450  Lc  Mortc  Artk. 
589  There  is  no  lady  of  nVs^he  ne  bone  In  this  world  so 
thryve  or  thro,  Thoughe  hyr  hcrte  were  stele  or  stone,  That 
might  hyr  loue  bald  hym  fro. 

tTh.ro,  v.  Obs.  Pa.  pple.  throd,  throdd, 
(throded).  [Northern  ME.,  app.  ad.  QN.fr6a-sk 
refl.  to  thrive,  wax,  grow  :  cf./rw/v-adj.  full-grown, 
froska-sk  vb.  to  grow  up  to  manhood;  also  dial. 
Ger.  drfthen,  trithen  (Grimm),  drden^  triihen  to 
thrive,  prosper,  grow.]  intr*  To  grow,  wax,  in 
crease  in  size  or  stature ;  to  grow  up. 

Cf.  dial.  Throdden  ppl.  adj.,  fat,  well-grown,  in  good  con 
dition,  well-fed  (Brockett.and  K.D.D.  Northumb.,  Yorksh.). 

c  1325  Mctr.  Horn.  112  That  ilke  childe  Was  sa  unthewed 
and  sa  wilde,  That  alle  the  schathe  that  he  moht  do,  He  did 
quen  he  bigaii  to  thro,    c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  240 
Now  [MS.  no]  gynnes  Dauid  to  thro.     For  now  bigynnes 
Dauid  to  wax  a  werreour.     13..  Cursor  M.  3077  (Cott.)  For    [ 
quen  [ysmaelj  throded  [v.  r,  waxyn]  was  to  yoman.     Ibid* 
5641  Quen  it  [the  child   Moses}  was  throd  [F.  waxen,  G.     \ 
thrtuen]  and   sumdel  aid  To  kinges  doghter  sco  it  yald.     i 
Ibid,  14806  Fast  es  he  [Jesus]  throd  [G,  throdd]  and  thnuen,    ! 
And  mikel  grace  ai  es  him  giuen. 

b.  ?To  advance.     (Perh.  a  different  word.) 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNS  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  10058  Al  softly  he 
bad  hem  go,  pat  non  schulde  byfore  ober  bro  Til  bey  come 
vnto  be  bataille. 

Thro,  thro',  early  form  and  contraction  of 
THROUGH.  Throale,  obs.  form  of  THRALL  sb.^ 

Throat  (Jr^t),  sb.  Forms :  i  U-,  J>rote,  protu, 
2-5  })-,  2-7  throte,  (3  porte),  4-9  (mainly  Sc.*)  throt, 
5-6  (8  Naut.}  thrott,  (5  troht,  5-6  throthe,  Sc. 
throit),  6-7  throate,  6-  throat.  [OIL  frote,  -u, 
wk.  fern.,  =  OHG.  dro^a  wk.  f.,  MHG.  ttroftevtk. 
f.  or  m.  (whence  mod.  Ger.  drossel  wk.  f.,  throat, 
THROTTLE)  ;  app.  from  OTeut.  root  *J>rut-y  Indo- 
Eur.  *trud-:  cf.  OE.  ftHtian  to  swell,  firutung 
swelling,  ON.  pr&tna  to  swell,  fr&tinn  swollen, 
proti  a  swelling ;  the  name  may  have  had  reference 
to  the  external  appearance  of  the  throat.  Beside 
this  an  OTeut.  *itrut-  is  evidenced  by  OLG.  strota 
wk.  f.,  throat  (MLG.,  LG.  strotte,  MDu.  strote,  Du. 
strot  throat) ;  cf.  OFris.  strotbolla^  beside  OE.frot- 
bolfat  THROAT-BOLL  ;  also  MHG.  strode  wk.  f. 
(whence  It.  strozza  throat).  The  original  relations 
between  the  stems  frut-  and  strut-  are  not  deter 
mined,  but  both  may  have  had  the  sense  '  thrust 
out,  project,  swell '.] 

I.  The  part  of  the  body. 

1.  The  front  of  the  neck  beneath  the  chin  and 
above  the  collar-bones,  containing  the  passages 
from  the  mouth  and  nose  to  the  lungs  and  stomach. 
Also  the  corresponding  part  invertebrates  generally, 
and  sometimes  the  analogous  part  in  insects,  etc. 

(As  'round  the  neck*  necessarily  includes  'round  the 
throat ', '  throat '  is  sometimes  said  with  the  wider  sense  of 
the  '  neck  ' :  tf.  quot.  13. .  J.) 

a  700,  etc.  [implied  in  THROAT-BOLL],  c  jooo/Ku  FIC  Horn. 
II.  350  ludas.  .nine  sylfneahengsonamidgrine,  and  rihdice 
gewraft  fla  fprwyrhtan  3rotan.  a  1x54  O.  E.  Chron.  an. 
1137,  Me.-diden  an  scaerp  iren  abuton  ba  mannes  throte. 
c  1*90  S.  Eng.  Ltg.  I.  16/525  In  be  brote  with  a  swerd  he 
smot  be  sucte  rode.  13. .  K.  Alis.  5953  He  ne  had  noibere 
!  nekke  ne  brote  His  heued  was  in  his  body  yshote.  13. . 
Sir  Bfuts  (A.)  318  pow  schelt  ben  banged  be  be  brote.  1340 
Avenb.  14  pet  bodi  of  be  beste  wes  ase  lipard,  b«  uet  weren 
of  here.  b«  brote  of  lioun.  a  1450  M  YKC  b'esttal  79  By  ryght  : 
dome,  pat  brote  pat  spake  he  wordes  of  traytery  a^eynys  nis  I 
L->rd,  )iat  brote  was  ybirangled  wyth  be  grynne  of  a  rope,  i 


>553  EDEN  Treat.  Neive  hid.  (Arb.)  15  [The  Elephant]  his 
mouth  is  vnder  his  throte.  1573  Satir.  Poems  Kejorm. 
xxxix.  142  Thay  schot  gude  Manfrild  in  athort  the  throit. 
1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I.  84  His  throat  sticking 
out  like  a  wen.  1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  367  Ex- 
ternal  Anatomy  of  Insects.  ..  2.  Jugulum  (the  Throat), 
That  part  of  the  subface  that  lies  between  the  temples.  1860 
TVNDALL  Glac.  i.  xxii.  156  The  cold  smote  my  naked  throat 
bitterly.  1878  VILLARI  Machiavelli  (1898)  I.  in.  viii.  143 
Her  throat  is  well  turned  but  seems  to  me  somewhat  thin. 

2.  The  passage  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck, 
leading  from  the  mouth  and  nose  to  the  gullet  and 
windpipe ;  also,  either  of  these  passages  considered 
separately. 

c  888  K.  /ELFRFD  Boeth.  xxii.  §  i  He  is  swi<5e  biter  on 
mufte,  &  he  be  tir5  on  fia  brotan.  ciooo  ^LFRIC  Voc.  in 
Wr.-Wiilcker  157/41  Guttur,  brotu.  c  laao  Bestiary  507  in 

'.  E.  Misc.  16  Vt  of  his  orote  it  [whale]  smit  an  onde,  DC 


be  pipes  of  be  lunges.,  pe  substaunce  of  pis  pipe  is  grustely 
and  hard,  c  1425  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wulckerdjs/i? Nomina  mem- 
brornm. . .  Hec  gulat  troht.  c  1475  Pict.  I'oc.  ibid.  748/13 
Hecgiila)  Hoc  guttur^  Hicjitgidus,  a  throthe.  1527  ANDREW 
Bntnswyke's  Distyll.  Waters  Aiijb,  The  same  water., 
gargoled  in  the  throte . ,  withdryueth  the  payne  of  the  throte. 
1601  MARSTON  Ant,  *>•  Mel.  in.  \Vks.  1856  I.  31  Thou., 
choakht  their  throts  with  dust.  1769  COOK  Voy.  round 
World  i.  v.  (1773)  56  A  sound  exactly  like  that  which  we 
make  to  clear  the  throat  when  any  thing  happens  to  obstruct 
it.  1897  'Tivui.r  (H.  W.  Kleakley)  Short  Innings  v.  76 
A  huge  piece  of  cake  went  down  the  wrong  thro.it,  and 
Carrots  had  to  belabour  him  lustily  to  persuade  it  to  ;ake 
the  right  direction. 

3.  This  part  with  its  passages,  considered  in 
various  capacities,  whence  various  expressions. 

a.  Viewed  as  the  entrance  to  the  stomach  ;  hence 
in  figurative  expressions,  as 

(to fill,  full]  up  to  the  throat,  to  the  limit  of  capacity ;  to 
four  (also  send)  doivn  the  throat,  to  waste  or  squander 
(property  or  money)  in  eating  and  drinking  ;  to  cram,  rain, 
thrust  tfon'it  one's  threat,  to  force  (an  opinion  or  the  like) 
upon  one's  acceptance;  to  jump  dmvn  one's  throat,  to 
interrupt  one  in  his  speech  sharply  or  roughly ;  in  quot.  1683, 
?  to  give  oneself  up  absolutely  to  a  person. 

rtizzs  Ancr.  A'.  216  }if  be  gulchecuppe  weallinde  bres  to 
drincken,  &  5eot  in  his  wide  brote.  1340-70  Alex,  fy  Dind. 
677  Hacus  be  bollere..5e  callen  him  kepere  of  l>e  broit. 
1500-20  DUNBAR  foetus  xxvi.  65  Ay  as  thay  tomit  thame  ol 
schot,  Ffyendis  fild  thame  new  vp  to  the  thrott.  1606 
SHAKS.  Ant.  $  Cl.  \\.  v.  36  The  Gold  I  giue  thee,  will  I  melt 
and  powr  Downe  thy  ill  vttering  throate.  1610  HOLLAND 
Camdens  Brit.  (1637)  543  Who  ..  delight  to  send  their 
estates  downe  the  throat.  1724  RAMSAY  1'i'non  viii,  Quha 
rammed,  and  crammed,  That  bargin  down  thair  throts.  1829 
FONBLANQUE  Eng.  under  Seven  Admitiistr.  (1837)  I.  2^2 
Since  the  Duke  of  Wellington  .  .thrust  the  Emancipation  Uill 
down  his[Geo.  IV'h]  royal  throat.  1861  DICKENS  Lett.  3  Dec., 
A  place  already  full  to  the  throat.  1883  MKS.  KENNARU 
Right  Sort  ix,  1  might  have  jumped  down  this  gentleman's 
throat  in  my  foolish  admiration  for  his  powers  of  equitation. 

b.  Considered  as  containing  the  vocal  organs ; 
hence  transf.  the  voice. 

•f  To  layt  set  outt  (set  up)  a  or  one's  throat,  to  raise  one's 
voice;  t(/0  speak}  with,  a  full  throat,  (to  speak)  loudly  ; 
hence  fig.  plainly,  roundly;  at  the  top  of  one's  throat,  at 
the  top  of  one's  voice  :  see  TOP  so, 

ai2$o  Owl fy  Night.  1721  pe  wrenne..hadde  stefne  small 
Heohaddegode  brote  [T.  r.  porte]&  schille.  c  1369  CHAUCER 
Dethe  Blannche  320  To  fynde  out  of  mery  crafty  nolys 
They  ne  spared  nat  her  throtes.  a  1450  [see  sense  i  J.  1535 
COVERDALE  Ps.  cxiii.  [cxv.]  7  Fete  haue  they,  but  they  can 
not  go,  nether  can  they  speake  thorow  their  throte.  1567 
Gude  $  Godlie  B.  (S.T.S.)  no  Thay  can  pronunce  na  voce 
furth  of  thair  throtis.  1600  HOLLAND  Liiy  vn.  ix.  255  As 
lowd  as  ever  he  could  set  out  a  throate,  maketh  this  challenge. 
1686  tr.  Chardin's  Coronat.  Solyinan  94  These  Women 
made  such  a  noise. .set  up  their  throats  as  they  did  before. 
1742  GRAY  Spring  i,  The  Attic  warbler  pours  her  thro.it, 
Responsive  to  the  cuckow's  note.  1819  SCOTT  Leg.  Man- 
trose  xi,  Men.  .talking  Earse  at  the  top  of  their  throats. 
1869  RUSKIN  Q.  of  Air  \  65  Into  the  thtoat  of  the  bird  is 
given  the  voice  of  the  air. 

C.  In  the  repudiation  of  a  statement  as  false,  in 
phr.  (to  give,  etc.  one  the  lie}  in  (f  down]  one's  throat ', 
regarded  as  the  place  of  issue,  to  which  the  assertion 
is  thrown  back ;  also,  with  merely  intensive  force, 
to  lie  in  one's  throat,  to  lie  foully  or  infamously. 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  \\.  i.  55  Till  I  haue. .Thrust  these 
reprochfull  speechesdowne  his  throat,  That  he  hath  breath'd 
in  my  dishonour  heere.  1601  —  Tivtl.  N.  in.  iv.  172  Thou 
lyest  in  thy  throat.  i6oa  —  Ham.  u.  ii.  600  Who..giues 
me  the  Lye  i'th*  Throate.  As  deepe  as  to  the  Lungs?  1616 
J.  LANE  Cont.  Syr.'s  T.  ix.  198  Gave  him  home  the  lie, 
adowne  his  throte.  01648  Lu.  HERBERT  Hen.  /Y//nto;) 
227  We  say  unto  you,  that  you  have  lyed  in  your  throat. 
1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  v.  xx.  He  lyes  most  foully  in  his 
throat.  1824  BVRON  Let.  to  Murray  \Vks.  (1846)  433/1 
Whoever  asserts  that  I  am  the  author..,  lies  in  his  throat. 
d.  Regarded  as  a  vital  part,  and  the  most  vulner 
able  point  of  attack ;  esp.  in  the  phrase  to  cut  the 
throat,  to  kill  by  this  method  ;  alsoyf^. 

Hence,  to  cut  one's  own  throat  (with  one's  own  knt/e),  to 
be  the  means  of  one's  own  defeat  or  destruction  ;  to  cut  the 
throat  o/(a  project,  etc.),  to  defeat,  destroy,  put  an  end  to : 
see  CUT  v.  461  to  cut  one  another's  throats,  to  be  despe 
rately  at  variance,  quarrel  violently;  mod.  colloa..,  to  engage 
in  ruinous  competition  (cf.  CUTTHKOAT  6,  quot.  :886) ;  also 
to  kttvf,  hold,  catck,  take  by  the  throat  (also/ff.),  ^to  pull 
out,  to  fly  at,  t start  into  (unto}  one's  throat. 

£1380  WYCLII-  Sel.  Wki,.  III.  423  PCS  apes. .done  more 
harm  to  men  ben  bof  bei  cutted  hor  throtes.  c  1365  CHAUCER 
jL  G.  lr*.  1803  (Lttcrece)  That  hast  hire  by  the  throte  with 
a  swerd  at  herte.  a  1400-50  Alexander  1812  pai  suld  titly 
bam  take  &  by  be  to)e  throtU,  And  for  baire  souerayne  »ake 
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pam  send  to  pe  galawis.  (1400  Brut  22  She  come  to  here 
sone. .  wip  ij  knyfes,  and  perwib  cotte  his  prote.  1583  GOLD- 
ING  Calvin  on  Deut.  Ixxx.  490  They  cut  their  own  throtes 
with  their  own  knife.  1596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist. 
Scot.  ix.  (S.T.S.)  II.  197  Quha  committis  a  sworde  til  an 
vnskilful  persone,  quhairwith,  quhither  he  cut  his  awne 
throt,  or  hurt  the  cuntrie  [etc.],  1631  R.  BYHELD  Doctr. 
Sabb.  in  That.. cuts  the  throat  of  your  solution.  1685 
DK.  BUCKHM.  Reason.  Relig.  in  Phcnix  (1708)  II.  526 
Perpetually  quarrelling  amongst  themselves,  and  cutting 
one  another's  Throats,  a  1722  FOUNTAINHALL  Decis.  (1759) 
I.  7  This  interlocutor,  .knocked  his  cause,  .in  the  head,  and 
cutted  its  throat.  1824,  1867  [see  CUT  v.  46].  1884  RIDER 
HAGGARD  Dawn  xii,  He  had  let  him  die  ;  he  had  effectually 
and  beyond  redemption  cut  his  own  throat.  Mod.  Ready 
to  fly  at  each  other  s  throats. 

1 4.  fig.  The  devouring  capacity  of  any  destruct 
ive  agency,  as  death,  war,  etc. ;  cf.  JAW  sb.^  5, 
MAW  jM  i  b,  TEETH.  Obs. 

a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  55 
The  maist  walliezand  men  in  the  throt  of  the  battell.  1594 
SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  v.  iv.  5  He  fights,  Seeking  for  Richmond 
in  the  throat  of  death.  1730-46  THOMSON  Seasons,  Autumn 
937  Calm  and  intrepid  in  tne  very  throat  Of  sulphurous  war. 
II.  Transferred  senses. 

5.  A  narrow  passage,  esp.  in  or  near  the  entrance 
of  something  ;  a  narrow  part  in  a  passage. 

a  1584  MONTCOMERIE  Chcrrie  fy  Sloe  1551  A  prettie  spring: 
Quhois  throt,  sir,  I  wot,  sir,  5e  may  stap  with  3our  neive. 
1814  SCOTT  Diary  17  Aug.,  in  Lockhart,  The  access  through 
this  strait  would  be  easy,  were  it  not  for  the  Island  of 
Grasinsay,  lying  in  the  very  throat  of  the  passage.  1823 
AUCKLAND  Reliq.  Diluv.  141  The  throat  of  the  cave,  by 
which  we  ascend  from  the  mouth  to  the  interior.  1837 
EMEHSON  Address  Amer.  Schol.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  186  One 
central  fire,  which  flaming  now  out  of  the. .throat  of  Vesu 
vius,  illuminates  the  towers  . .  of  Naples.  1838  J.  L. 
STEPHENS  Trav,  Rnssia-jo/i  Field-pieces,  whose  throats  once 
poured  their  iron  hail  against  the  walls  within  which  they 
now  repose  as  trophies.  1899  A.  GRIFFITHS  in  Fortn.  Rev. 
LXV.  312  Lang's  Nek,  the  throat  of  the  passage  into  the 
Transvaal. 

6.  spec,  in  technical  use.     a.  Archil*,  Building^ 
etc.   f  (#)  The  narrowest  part  of  the  shaft  of  a 
column,  immediately  below  the  capital ;  the  hypo- 
trachelium.   (b}  The  neck  of  an  outwork :  =  GOUGE 
sb.1  6.     (c)  The  part  in  a  chimney,  furnace,  or 
furnace-arch    immediately   above    the    fire-place, 
which  narrows  down  to  the  neck  or  *  gathering '. 
(d}  A  groove  or  channel  on  the  under  side  of  a 
coping  or  projecting  moulding  to  keep  the  drip 
from  reaching  the  wall. 

1663  GERBIER  Counsel  32  The  _Freese,  Gul  or  Throat. 
1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Throat^  in  architecture,  fortifica 
tion,  &c.,  see  Gorge,  and  Gula.  1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama, 
Sc.  <V  Art  I.  246  The  throat  is  that  part  of  the  opening  im 
mediately  above  the  fire,  and  contained  between  the  mantle 
and  the  back.  1838  Civil  Eng.  fy  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  364/1  The 
smoke . .  ascends  vertically  by  the  throat  of  the  chimney  into 
the  flue.  1868  JOYNSON  Metals  16  The  opening  at  the  top 
of  the  furnace,  called  the  throat  or  trunnel-hole.  1895  yrnl. 
Roy.  Instit.  Brit.  A  rchit.  14  Mar.  351  If  brick  sills  be  used, 
see  that  they  have  a  good,  clean  throat. 

b.  Shipbuilding  and  Naut.  (a}  The  hollow  of 
the  bend  of  a  knee-timber.  (b~]  The  outside  curve 
of  the  jaws  of  a  gaff;  hence,  the  forward  upper 
corner  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail;  see  also  quot.  1867. 
(c)  The  amidships  part  of  a  floor-timber,  esp.  if  it 
bulges  and  then  tapers  into  the  kelson.  (</)  The 
curve  of  the  flukes  of  an  anchor  where  they  join 
the  shank. 

1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shipbitild.  Assist.  165  Throat,  the 
inward  bending  of  Knee-timber.  1776  FALCONER  Diet. 
Marine,  Throat*  a  name  given  to  the  inner  end  of  a  gaff, 
or  to  that  part  which  is  next  to  the  mast.  It  is  opposed  to 
Peek,  which  implies  the  outer  extremity  of  the  said  gaff. 
c  1850  Rttdim.  Navig,  (Weale)  142  They  must  be  deeper  in 
the  throat  or  at  the  cutting- down.  Ibid.  155  Throat,.  .t\& 
midship  part  of  the  floor- timbers.  ci86o  H.  STUART  Sea 
man's  Catech.,  It  is.. bolted  through  the  throat  of  each 
floor.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor  s  \Vord-bk.^  Throt,  that  part  of 
the  mizen-yard  close  to  the  mast.  1882  Nlim^MMHMCA^ 
(ed.  6)  81  Hooked  to  a  bolt  in  the  throat  of  the  gaff. 

C.  Mechn  etc.  (a)  Of  a  plough:  see  quot. 
1807.  (b)  In  a  threshing-machine,  the  passage 
from  the  feed-board  to  the  threshing-cylinder 
(Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1877).  (c}  The  opening  in 
the  stock  of  a  plane,  in  which  the  iron  is  set,  and 
through  which  the  shavings  pass,  (d}  A  contracted 
part  of  a  spoke  near  the  hub  (Knight),  (e}  The 
angle  between  the  running  surface  of  a  railway  or 
tramcar  wheel  and  its  flange.  U.  S.  (/")  A  tapered 
pipe  connecting  two  tubes  or  sections  of  different 
diameters  (Cent.  Dict.^  Suppl.  1909). 

1807  A.  YOUNG  Agric.  Essex  1. 132  The  throat^,  .the  space 
from  the  share  point  to  the  junction  or  approach  of  the 
breast  to  the  beam.  1805  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  4  The 
throat  and  breast,  or  that  part  which  enters,  perforates,  and 
breaks  up  the  ground. 

7.  Bot.  The  throat-like  opening  of  a  gamopetal- 
ous  corolla  at  which  the  tube  and  the  petals  unite. 

1847  W.  E.  STEELE  Field  Bot.  8  Florets  all  tubular,  with 
an  inflated  throat,  generally  spreading  into  a  hemispherical 
head.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  vi.  §  5  (ed.  6)  246  The  line,  or 
sometimes  a  manifest  or  conspicuous  portion,  between  the 
limb  and  the  tube.. Is  called  the  Throat,  in  Latin  Faux,  pi. 
fauces.  1882  Garden  28  Jan.  66/3  The  throat  of  the  flower 
is  unbearded. 

8.  attrib*  and  Comb.  a.  attrib.  *0f,  pertaining  to. 
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or  affecting  the  throat ',  as  throat-ache,  -disease, 
-muscle,  -performer',  -roar,  etc. ;  in  sense  6  b  (A),  as 
throat-bolt,  -brail,  cringle,  -tlownhaul,  halyard, 
lashing  (see  these  words,  and  quots.  here)  ;  b. 
'  that  is  on,  around,  or  near  the  throat ',  as  throat- 
bar,  button,  -cloth,  -feather,  -fringe,  -patch,  -wattle ; 
c.  objective,  obj.  genitive,  locative,  etc.,  as  throat- 
clearing  sb.  and  adj.,  -clutching,  -slitting;  throat- 
bursten,  -cracking,  -swollen  acljs.  d.  Special 
combs. :  f  throat-brisk,  ?part  of  the  brisket  near 
the  throat;  throat-chain,  in  whaling,  a  chain 
passed  through  the  throat  and  tongue  of  the  whale ; 
throat-clutch,  a  guttural  catch  or  momentary 
closure ;  throat-deafness,  deafness  caused  by  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  throat ;  throat-flap,  the 
epiglottis;  throat- full  a.,  full  to  the  throat,  stuffed, 
crammed  ;  throat-jaws,  jaw-like  pharyngeal  bones 
in  the  lower  vertebrates ;  throat-letter,  aguttural ; 
throat-piece,  (a)  in  mediaeval  armour,  a  part  of 
the  helm  protecting  the  throat ;  (b}  the  neck  of  a 
racket,  where  the  ends  of  the  rim  are  brought 
together  upon  the  handle  (Cent.  Dict.,Suppl.  1909) ; 
throat-pipe,  the  windpipe  ;  also,  the  steam  supply 
pipe  in  a  steam-engine;  throat-pit,  a  triangular 
depression  at  the  front  of  the  neck,  between  the 
collar-boues  at  the  point  where  they  articulate 
with  the  breastbone;  throat-plate,  the  forward 
exterior  plate  of  a  locomotive  fire-box  (Cent.  Diet., 
Suppl.} ;  throat-pouch,  a  gular  sac  in  certain  birds 
and  animals  ;  throat-register,  the  lowest  register 
of  the  voice;  throat-ring,  Waldeyer's  name 
for  the  circular  group  of  lymphatic  bodies  sur 
rounding  the  beginning  of  the  respiratory  tract ; 
throat-room,  room  for  shouting  ;  throat-root,  an 
American  hairy  species  of  Avens,  Geum  Virginia- 
num ;  throat-rupture,  goitre  ;  throat-seizing, 
Naut. :  see  quot. ;  throat-stopper,  the  epiglottis  : 
cf.  throat-Jlap ;  throat-strap  =  THKOAT-LATCH  ; 
throat-sweetbread,  butcher's  name  for  the  thy- 
mus  gland ;  also  called  neck-sweetbread;  throat- 
thong  =  THBOAT-LATCH  ;  throat-toggle,  a  toggle 
with  which  the  throat-chain  is  secured;  throat- 
vent,  the  opening  in  a  coking-oven  for  the  escape 
of  smoke,  etc. ;  throat-wash,  a  medicinal  gargle. 
-See  also  THROAT-BAND,  THKOAT-BOLL,  etc. 

1898  J.  ARCH  Story  of  Life  x.  247  Head-aches  and  heart 
aches  and  "throat-aches.  1872  COUES  N.  Amcr.  Birds  180 
Chuck-will's-widow  . .  a  whitish  *throatbar.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bk,t  ^Throat-bolts,  eye-bolts  fixed  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  tops,  and  the  jaw-ends  of  gaffs  for  hooking 
the  throat-halliards  to.  1815  BURNEY  Falconers  Diet.  Af., 
*  Throat-Brails,  ..are  those  which  are  attached  to  the  gaff 
close  to  the  mast.  1615  CHAI-MAN  Odyss.  m.  620  Apart  flew 
eilher  thie :  That  with  the  fat  they  dubd  with  ait  alone; 
The  "throte-briske,  and  the  sweet-bread  pricking  on.  1890 
'  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Miner's  Right  xxxiv,  One  button  was 
missing  between  the  upper  or  'throat  button  and  the  third. 
1811  L.  M.  HAWKINS  C'kss  %  Gertr.  I.  78  A  vast  deal  of 
'throat-clearing,  face-stroking,  and  aukward  hesitation. 
1871  Koutledge's  Ev.  Boy's  Ann.  Dec.  2  He  invariably  wore 
a  white  'throat-cloth  or  neckerchief.  1895  F.  OSGOOD  in 
Forum  (N.Y.)  June  507  Nerve-strain  tends  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  high  vocal  pitch  and  to  the  American  fault — the 
"throat -clutch.  1895  Outing  (U.S.)  XXVI.  47/1  To  bend  a 
mainsail,  shackle  the  'throat  cringle  to  the  eyebolt  under  the 
jaws  of  the  gaff  [etc.].  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  778 
Adult  patients  suffering  since  childhood  from  4  "throat -deaf 
ness  '.  Ibid.  750  The  so-called  '  Jithsemic  diathesis '  is  a 
much  more  frequent  cause  of  "throat-disease  than  is  gener 
ally  believed.  1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meet.,  *Tliroat-d<rwn- 
hauls . . ,  ropes  for  rousing  down  the  throat  of  a  gaff.  1872 
COUES  N.  Amer.  Birds  162  Ravens,  with  'throat-feathers 
acute,  lengthened,  disconnected.  1683  A.  SNAPE  Altai. 
Horse  iv.  x.  (1686)  165  The  Epiglottis  or  "Throat-flap,  that 
covers  the  chink  of  the  Larynx.  1896  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Land. 
i  Dec.  932  The  narrowness  and  banded  coloration  of  the 
"throat-fringe  must  likewise  be  noted.  1681  W.  ROBERTSON 
Phrascol.  Gen.  (1693)  475  To  dine,  or  eat  till  he  be  "throat- 
full,  tt  1800  COWPER  On  Receipt  of  Hamper,  A  bottle  green 
Throat-full.  1761  FALCONER  Shifwr.  n.  389  The  hallyards 
"thrott  and  peek  are  next  apply  d.  1776  —  Diet.  Marine 
s,  v.  Throat,  The  ropes  employed  to  hoist  up,  and  lower  a 
gaff, . .  are  called  the  throat  or  peek  haliards.  1893  PEMBERTON 
Iron  Pirate  39  There  being.. no  hand  either  at  the  peak 
halyards  or  the  throat  halyards.  1873  MIVART  Lessons 
Elem.  Anat.  viii.  §  18.  318  Moving  those  ' "throat-jaws ', 
the  pharyngeal  bones,  which  exist  in  so  many  of  the 
lowest  Vertebrate  class.  1893  Times  13  June  12/1  A*throat 
lashing  of  steel  rope.  1847  Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  III.  116  A 
similar  interchange  between  lip  and  "throat  letters.  1875 
HUXLEV  &  MARTIN  Elem.  Biol.  (1877)  203  The  "throat- 
muscles  :  through  the  broad  thin  muscle  in  front  (mylo- 
hyoid)  is  seen  the  hypoglossal  nerve.  1872  COOES  N.  A  trier. 
Birds  195  Young  birds  lack.. the  crimson  *throat-patch. 
1776  BURNEY  Hist.  Mus.  I.  340  The  vociferous  Stentor.. the 
most  illustrious  "Throat-performer,  or  herald  of  antiquity. 
1869  BOUTELL  Arms  ff  Arm.  v.  (1874)  79  His  helm  is  orna 
mented..;  the  "throat-piece  has  thunderbolts.. in  hammer 
work.  1600  J.  PORV  tr.  Lea's  Africa  MI.  185  The  inhabitants 
of  this  region  haue  the  balles  of  their  "throat-pipes  very  peat. 
1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondi's  Efomena  29  She.. stab  d  her 
husband,  .in  the  face,  thinking  to  strike  him  in  the  throat- 
pipes.  1824  R.  STUART  Hist.  Steam  Engine  72  The 
regulator  valve  [the  '  throttle '],  which  opens  or  shuts  the 
communication  between  the  cylinder  and  boiler  by  the 
throat-pipe.  1660  Albert  Durcr  Revived  4  A  straight 
perpendicular  line  from  the  "Throat-pit  down.  1672  SIR  T. 


THROAT-CUTTER. 

BKOWNE  Let.  Friend  §  10  Some  are  so  curious  as  to 
observe  the  depth  of  the  throat-pit.  1871  DARWIN  Desc. 
Man  ii.  xii.  II.  33  In  the  genus  Sitana,  the  males  alone 
are  furnished  with  a  large  *throat-pouch,  1872  COUKS 
V.  Amer.  Birds  18  Pelicans,  cormorants,  etc..  that  have  a 


me  have  elbow-room,  *  throat -room,  and  1  will  not  fail  ! 
1858  Hilperfs  Eng.-Germ.  Diet. ,  *Throat-root.  1884  M  ILLKK 
Plant>n.,  Geum  virginiamun,  Throat-root,  White  Avens. 
1684  tr.  Sonet's  Merc.  CompiL  n.  44  One. .had  his  neck 
wonderfully  swelled  with  the  *Throat-Ruptuie.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bk.)  *  Throat-seizing,  in  blocks,  confines  the 
hook  and  thimble  in  the  strop  home  to  the  scores.  1886 
CORBETT  Fall  of  Asgard  II.  9  There  will  be  some  merry 
*throat-slitting.  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  <y  Min,  Introd., 
Amongst  Birds.. The  *throat  stopper  is  in  none,  yet  they 
temper  the  motion  so,  that  nothing  may  fall  into  the  throat. 
1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  *  Throat-straf>t  the  upper  strap 
of  a  halter  that  encircles  the  horse's  throat;  also  called  jaw 
strap,  a  1661  HOLVDAY  Juvenal  x.  191  Nero  did.  -ne're  con- 
tract  With  one  *throat-s\voln,  gor-bellied,  or  crump-back'd. 
1611  COTCR.,  Sousgorge  tfune  bride%  the  *throat-thong,  or 


URE  Diet.  Arts  997  The  *throat-vents.  .are  then  left  open. 
1901  Lancet  2  Nov.  1203/1  The  application  of  an  antiseptic 
*throat-wash.  1875  Zoologist  X.  4686  It  [a  bird)  has  but 
one  medial  *throat-wattle, 

Throat  ()>r<?ut),  z>.    [f.  TUBOAT  sb.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  utter  or  articulate  in  or  from  one's 
throat  j  to  speak  in  a  guttural  tone  j  to  throat  out) 
to  cry  out  or  shout  from  the  throat.  Obs. 

c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xin.  135  So  Hector  hereto  throated 
threats,  to  go  to  sea  in  blood.  1622  MABBE  tr.  Airman's 
Guzman  d'Alf.  n.  113  Throating  it  out,  wheresoever  he 
comes, . . '  I  am  an  Alguazil '. 

•f*2.  To  cut  the  throat  of;  to  slaughter,  slay. 
Obs.  rare.  (Cf.  also  THKOATING-AV^.) 

1382  WYCUF  2  Kings  x.  14  Whom  when  thei  hadden  taken 
alyve,  thei  throtyden  [1388  strangliden,  Vnlg.  jugulaverunt, 
LXX  fffQa^av]  hem  in  the  cystern,  besyde  the  chaumbre. 
•{•  b.  Farming  (local}.  See  quot.   Obs. 

1750  [implied  in  THROATING  vbl.  sb.\.  1763  Musemn  Rust. 
(ed.  2)  I.  236  Mons.  de  L'Isle's  workman  cuts  the  wheat 
against  the  bending,  or,  as  an  Aylesbury-vale  man  would 
say,  throats  it. 

3.  Building.  To  furnish  with  a  throat ;  to  groove 
or  channel.  (Chiefly  in /a.  pple.  and  vbl.  sd.) 

1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  311  [The  fascia]  is  fluted 
or  throated  on  its  upper  edge,  to  prevent  the  water  from 
running  over  the  ashlaring.  1876  Encycl.  Ilrit,  IV.  472/2 
Sills  are  weathered  and  throated  like  the  parts  of  a  string 
course.  1881  YOUNG  Ev.  Alan  his  own  Mechanic  §  1299 
A  dash-board.. may  be  made  out  of  a  solid  piece  sloped 
at  the  top,. and  'throated  'or  channelled  on  the  under  surface 
with  a  deep  groove.  1883  Specif.  A  Inivick  ty  ContJtill  Railw. 
5  Ashlar  Copings . .  no  stone  is  to  be  less  than  2  feet  6  inches 
in  length,  and  the  whole  are  to  be  weathered  and  throated. 

Throatal  (pr^-tal),  a.  [irreg.  f.  THKOAT  sb.  + 
-AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  throat;  guttural; 
cervical. 

1905  Sat.  Rev.  i  Apr.  415/2  The  loudest,  .click,  .comes  at 
the  end  of  the  liquid,  throatal  noise.  1908  Westw.  Gaz. 
i  Aug.  15/2  The  throatal  band  that  separates  the  white 
from  the  light  blue  of  the  breast  and  under-parts. 

Throat-band. 

1.  Saddlery.  =  THROAT-LATCH. 

16x1  COTGR.,  Soitsbarbe,  ..  the  throat-band  of  a  bridle. 
1794  W.  FELTON  Carriages (1801)  II.  138  The  Throat-Band 
[is]  a  narrow,  short  strap,  with  a  buckle  at  each  end.  1833 
Regitl.  Instr.  Cavalry  1.70 The  throat-band  must  be.. slack. 

2.  A  band  worn  round  the  neck ;  also,  a  part  of 
a  garment  encircling  the  neck  ;  a  neck-band. 

1903  Daily  Chron.  9  May  8/4  Rebats^  to  give  the  new 
throat  bands  with  their  short  hanging  fronts  their  correct 
French  name.  1904  Daily  Chron.  12  Mar.  8/4  The  collars 
. .  in  others . .  are  simply  throat-bands  elaborated  into 
shoulder  straps.  1907  Blackw.  Mag.  July  501  The  grimy 
throat-band,  originally  white,  of  a  common  regimental  shirt. 

t  Throa't-boll.  Obs.  Forms :  see  THROAT  sb. 
and  BOWL  sbl  [OE.  }rotbolla,  f.  frvte,  THROAT  + 
bolla\  see  BOWL  sbJ-  and  BOLL  sbl  5.  Cf.  OFris, 
strotbolla  in  same  sense.]  The  protuberance  in  the 
front  of  the  throat ;  the  Adam's  apple ;  hence,  the 
larynx. 

a  700  Epinal  Gloss.  (O.E.T.)  456  Gurgulio,  throtbolla. 
c?*S  Corpus  G.  1000  &  aSoo  Leiden  G.  Drotbolla.  agot 
Laws  K.  Ml/red  c.  51  £if  monnes  3rotbolla  bid  byrel, 
Xebete  mid  xii  scill.  c  1000  /EI.FRIC  Gram.  ix.  (Z.)  35  Gur~ 
guliOi  ymel  oooe  Srotbolla.  c  1*50  Death  173  in  O.  £.  Misc. 
178  pi  brote-bolle  pat  bu  mide  sunge.  4:1386  CHAUCER 
Xeeve's  T.  353  By  the  throte  bolle  he  caughte  Alayn.. 
And  on  the  nose  he  smoot  hym  with  his  fest.  c  1450 
Two  Cookery-bk$.  79  Take  a  Curlewe..  ;  take  awey  the 
nether  lippe  and  throte  boll.  1529  RASTELL  Pasty me,  Hist. 
Brit.  (1811)  292  One  of  them. .cut  his  throte  bolle  a  sonder 
with  a  dagger.  1548-7?  VICARY  Anat.  ii.  (1888)  io_  It  is 
necessarie  m  some  meane  places  to  put  a  grystle,  as  in  the 
throte  bowel  for  the  sounde.  1565  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  in. 
d593)  57  H*s  throte-boll  sweld  with  puffed  veines.  1575 
Gamtn.  Gurton  in.  iii.  C  iij  b,  Trounce  her,  pull  out  her 
throte  boule.  16x1  COTGR.,  Gueneaut  the  throtle,  or  throat- 
boll. 

TllTOa't-CU'-tter.  Chiefly  Sc.  or  tionce-wd. 
One  who  cuts  throats;  a  cutthroat,  an  assassin. 

IS3S  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  III.  18  Of  throt-cutteris 
and  all  sic  cursit  cryme,  And  murderaris  of  leill  men  be  the 
way.  lefij  Satir.  Poen  is  Reform. \\\.tb  Blutlybucheourisand 
throtcutters.  a  1598  ROLLOCK  Wks.  (Wodrow  Soc.)  II.  xv. 
172  Two  vagabonds,  two  throat-cuttur».  1840  THACKLRAV 


THROAT-CUTTING. 

Paris  Sk.  Bk.  Wks.  1900  V.  209  An  executioner.. had  come 
.  .to  assist  the  professional  throat. cutter. 

So  Throa*t-cu:ttin|?  vhl.  st>.,  the  cutting  of  the 
throat ;  ///.  a.,  that  cuts  the  throat. 

1655  GURNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  verse  14.  i.  Hi.  (1679)  7/2  He 
buys  his  Sleep  dear,  that  pays  his  throat -cut  ting  for  it.  1840 
GKN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  V.  23  Then  come  the 
murders,  the  throat-cuttings,  the  massacres  of  prisoners. 
1859  Habits  Gd.  Soc.  in.  132  How  difficult,  .has  it  been  to 
abolish  the  stiff  black  hat  and  the  throat-cutting  collar. 

Throated  (J>rJu'ted),  a.  [f.  THROAT  sb.  or 
i).  +  -ED.]  Having  or  furnished  with  a  throat; 
having  a  throat  of  a  specified  kind  (chiefly  in  com 
bination),  as <&<?/-,  dry~,  large- tred-,  white-throated. 

1530  PALSGR.  327/2  Throted,  gorgf.  1601  ?MARSTON 
Pasquil  <y  Kath.  i.  76  Yon  same  drie  throated  huskes  Will 
sucke  you  vp.  1746  FRANCIS  tr.  Hor.,  Sat.  11.  ii.  53  Give  me, 
the  Harpy-throated  Glutton  cries,  In  a  large  Dish  a  Mullet's 
mighty  Size.  1850  Beck's  Florist  Dec.  292  One  of  the  best 
of  the  white-throated  kinds  (of  Petunias].  1880  W.  WATSON 
Prince's  Quest  (1892)  102  Sooth-tongued  singers,  throated 
like  the  bird. 

b.  Building.  Having  a  throat  or  groove ;  fluted, 
channelled,  grooved. 

1847  SMEATON  Builder's  Man.  189  Bath  proper  sunk  and 
throated  sills. 

Throa-ter.  local.  A  throating-knife :  see 
THROATING  vbl.  sb.  d  ;  also,  a  man  who  uses  this 
knife  in  cutting  off  the  heads  of  fishes. 

1801  Cent.  Diet,  cites  from  New  Brunswick. 

fThroa-teral,  a.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [irreg.  f. 
THROAT  sb.,  after  guttural.]  Guttural. 

1661  J.  WILSON  Cheats  m.  iii,  Guttural,  that  is  to  say, 
throteral. 

t  Throa*t-goll.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  THROAT  + 
?£9//r,  GULL  sb.  4,  throat,  gullet.]  The  windpipe, 
or  its  upper  part  close  to  the  epiglottis.  (The  word 
appears  to  have  been  somewhat  vaguely  used.) 

14. .  Sir  15eues(C.)  2753+102  Sethen  he  went  to  theskulle 
[of  the  dragon]  And  hewyd  asonder  the  throte  golle  \v.r. 
brote  bollej.  14..  Norn,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  676/25  Hoc  epi. 
glotnm,  a  th[r]otegole.  £1440  Promp.  Part'.  493/1  Throte 
golle,  epiglotuni)  /rumen.  1530  PALSGR.  281/1  Throtegole 
or  throtebole,  nen  de  la  gorg e,  gosier. 

•(  Throat-hole,  occas.  error  for  THROAT-BOLL. 
Throa'tily,  adv.     [f.  THROATY  a.  +  -LY  2.]    In 

a  throaty  manner ;  gutturally ;  hoarsely. 

1893  Scribner's  Mag.  XIV.  61  A  tame  cornet  tenored  it 
throatily.  1899  B.  CAPES  Lady  of  Darkness  xvii,  Chariot 
sniggered  throatily.  1901  Blackiv.  Mag.  Dec.  820/1  The 
wind,  .ranged  throatily  round  the  coast. 

Throatiness  (j»-Ju-tines).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  condition  of  being  throaty  (in  either  sense). 

1871  G.  LAWRENCE  Anteros\\x,  You  might  pick  out.,  one  or 
two  clear  cases  of  throatiness.  1883  G.  STABLES  Our  Friend 
the  Dog  vii.  61  Throatiness^  a  term  applied  to  loose  skin 
about  the  throat,  where  none  should  exist,  as  in  the  Pointer. 
1884  G.  MooRKAf urn/tier's  Wife  (1887)  163  In  a  few  lessons 
I  could  get  rid  of  that  throatiness,  and  show  her  how  to  get 
a  note  or  two  from  the  chest.  1890  Vail  Mall  G.  25  Aug.  2  '3 
Influenza. .  .The  symptoms  are  always  the  same — rheuma 
tism,  throatiness,  headache,  and  slight  fever. 

Throating  (brJu-tirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  THROAT  v.  + 
-ING  l.]  The  action  of  the  verb  THROAT,  f  a. 
Farming  (local}.  (See  qnots.)  Obs. 

1750  W.  ELLIS  Mod.  Husb.  V.  i.  68  (E.D.S.)  When  they 
mow  beans  against  their  bending,  they  [in  the  Vale  of  Ayles- 
bury]  call  it  throating.  1763  Museum  Rust,  fed.  2)  I.  236 
It  is  only  when  they  chance  to  have  a  thin  crop,  that  they 
venture  to  mow  them  against  their  own  bending  (this  they 
call  throating). 

b.  Building,  etc.  The  cutting  of  a  *  throat  *  or 
channel ;  the  undercutting  of  a  projecting  mould 
ing  in  order  to  prevent  rain  water  from  trickling 
down  the  wall ;  concr.  the  channel  or  groove  thus 
cut:   =  THROAT  sb.  6 a  (d\ 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  543  In  measuring 
strings,  the  weathering  is  denominated  sunk  work,  and  the 
grooving  throatings.  1838  F.  W.  SIMMS  Public  Wks.  Gt. 
Brit.  9  The  coping  shall  [have]  a  throating  of  half  an  inch 
wide  cut  on  its  underside,  c  1850  Rudim.  Navig.  (Weale) 
160  Wood-lock,  a  piece  of  elm.,  in  the  throating  or  score  of 
the  pintle.  1808  Speaker  26  Feb.  264/1  Masses  of  greyish 
white — almost  Tike  a  faint  throating  of  snow. 

c.  Shipbuilding.  The  throat  of  a  floor-timber. 
1869  SIR  E.  J.  REED  Shipbuild.  ii.  28  Keep  its  upper  edge 

level  with  the  throating  of  the  floors. 

d.  attrib. :  throating-knife,  a  knife  used  for 
cutting   the   throats   of   fish ;    throating-line  = 
cutting-down  line  (CUTTING  vbl.  sb.  90);  throat- 
ing-machine,  a  machine  for  shaping  the  throats  of 
wheel  spokes  {Cent.  Diet.)  Suppl.  1900,). 

1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  197  Cod  splitting,  ripping 
and  throating  knives. 

Throat-latch,  throat-lash,  sb.  Saddlery. 
[f.  THROAT  sb.  +  LATCH  j£.1  i,  LASH  sb.*  i.]  A 
strap  passing  under  the  horse's  throat  which  helps 
to  keep  the  bridle  in  position. 

1794  W.  FELTON  Carriages  (1801)  II.  167  Bearing-reins 
hung  to  the  throat-band  by  throat-latch  dees.  1829  Sport 
ing  Mag.  XXIV.  175,  I  never  saw  a  horse  driven  in  the 
throat-latch  m  Germany.  1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Col. 
Reformer  (1891)  106  He. .held  on  to  the  bridlo-rein  with 
such  tenacity  that  the  throat-lash  giving  way,  it  was  jerked 
over  the  horse's  head,  leaving  the  reins  in  the  rider's  hands. 

transf.  a  1815  FORBY  Voc,  E.  Anglia,  Throat-latch.  .2. 
The  strings  of  a  hat,  cap,  &c.  fastened  under  the  chin. 

attrib.  179^  [above].  1901  G.  W.  CABLE  Cai<a!ier  xix,  He 
had  a  retreating  chin,  a  throat-latch  beard  and  a  roving  eye. 
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Hence  Throat-latch  v.  trans.,  to  put  a  throat- 
latch  upon. 

1829  Sporting  Mag.  XXIV.  175,  I  throat -latched  him, 
and  never  drove  a  better  leader. 

Throatless  (br^o-tles),  a.  [f.  THROAT  sb.  + 
-LESS.]  Without  a  throat ;  having  no  throat. 

1881  G.  ALLEN  Evolutionist  at  Large  v.  49  A  wasp  whose 
head  has  been  severed  from  its  body  and  stuck  upon  a  pin, 
will  still  greedily  suck  up  honey  with  its  throatless  mouth. 
1887  Longm.  Mag.  Sept.  539  Vast,  featureless  head,  set 
throatless  on  a  formless  bust. 

Throatlet  ()w"*tlet).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LET.]  An 
article  of  ornament  or  protection  for  the  throat ;  a 
woman's  necklet ;  a  small  boa,  usually  of  fur. 

1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  v.  114  The  Manjanga adorn  their 
bodies  I  with]  throatlets,  bracelets  and  anklets  of  brass, 
copper,  or  iron.  1889  Star  29  Oct.  1/6  A  throatlet  of  coral 
beads.  1896  Kcho  15  Feb.  4/4  Capes,  throatlets,  and  boas 
are  the  chief  forms  in  which  peltry  seems  to  be  worn. 

ThroatWOrt  (JHvu'twwt).  [f.  as  prec.  +  WORT: 
see  quot.  1597.]  Name  for  the  Nettle-leaved 
Bell-flower,  Campanula  Trachelinm  ;  also  extended 
to  other  species,  as  C.  glomerata,  latifolia,  and 
Cervicaria\  also  locally  applied  to  the  Foxglove, 
Figwort  (Scrap  hularia  nodosa),  and  American 
Button  Snake-root  {Liatris  spicata). 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  n.  xx.  ijoThis  Throtewurte  or  Hask- 
wurte.  .is .  .of  three  sortes,..the  great  and  the  small,  and 
the   creeping    kinde.      1597   GTRARDE   Herbal  n.   ex.    363 
The  thirde  sort  of  Canterburie  Bels,  called  likewise  Throte- 
woorte,  of  his  vert ue  in  curing  the  diseases  of  the  throte. 
1766  Museum  Rust.  VI.  446  Lesser  Throatwort,  or  Canter 
bury  Bells.     1813  SCOTT  Rokeby  in.  viii,  Where  ..  throat- 
wort  with  its  azure  bell,  And  moss  and  thyme  his  cushion 
swell.      Note.  The  Campanula  latifolia,  (irand  [?  error  for 
Giant}  Throat-Mort^fx  Canterbury  Bells,  grows  in  profusion 
upon  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  river  Greta. 

Throaty  (Jnv«-ti),  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -Y.] 

1.  Of  vocal  sounds,  or  of  the  voice:  Produced  or 
modified  in  the  throat;  guttural ;  hoarse, 

cwS4S  HOWELL/.*'/^.  (1650)  II.  Ixxiii.  112  A  rime  of  certain 
hard  throaty  words,  .accounted  theditfictiltst  in  all  the  whole 
Castilian  language.  1863  E.  C.  CLAYTON  Queens  of  Song 
II.  108  In  flexibility  she  was  surpassed  by  few  singers. .but 
for  purity  of  tone  and  volume,  her  organ,  .was  throaty.  1874 
HULLAH  Speaking  I'oice  12  Qualities  to  which  we  apply, 
somewhat  vaguely,  the  epithets  thick,  thin,  throaty,  mouthy, 
and  the  like.  1876  GKO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Dcr.  xlvi,  A  wonderful 
mixture  of  the  throaty  and  the  nasal.  1906  Times  8  Nov. 
1 1/3  Parts  of  her  voice  are  very  throaty  in  quality. 

2.  Of  an  animal :    Having  the  skin  about  the 
throat  too  loose  and  pendulous;  having  a  promin 
ent  throat  or  capacious  swallow. 

1778  Reading  Merc.  <$-  Oxf.  Gaz.  30  Nov.,  A  little  black 
Welch  Bullock.. with  a  white  back,  grizzle  head  and  neck 
throaty.  « 1843  SOUTH EY  Comm.-pl.  Bk.  (1851)  IV.  400/2 
Some  bulls  of  the  middle-horned  breed  are  reproached  with 
being  throaty,  the  skin  too  profuse  and  pendulous.  1897 
Outing  (\3.§.)  XXIX.  541/2  The  Spanish  pointer  was  huge 
of  bone,  coarse  in  head  and  muzzle,  very  throaty, 

Throb  (J>i?b),  sb.  [f.  THROB  v.]  An  act  of 
throbbing ;  a  violent  beat  or  pulsation  of  the  heart 
or  an  artery. 

1579  SPENSER  Sheph,  Cal.  May  208  A  thrilling  throbbe 
from  her  hart  did  aryse.      1579  LVLV  Euphues  Wks.  1002  I. 
264  As  the  throbbes  and  throwes  in  chyldbirth  wrought  lur 
payne.    1597  —  Worn,  in  Moon  i.  i.  171  What  throbs  are 
these    that    labour    in    my    brest?    1612  tr.  Benvenuto's 
Passenger  n.  i.  §  2.  361  Throbbes,  yelling^,  teares.     1750 
JOHNSON  RamblcrNo.  76  f  6  Another  lenitive  by  which  the 
throbs  of  the  breast  are  assuaged.     1837  SCOTT  Surg.  Dau. 
vii,   The  feverish  throb  of  his  pulsation  was  diminished. 
1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xii,  Not  one  throb  of 
anguish,  not  one  tear  of  the  oppressed,  is  forgotten  by  the 
Man  of  Sorrows.     1889  M.  GRAY  Reproach,  of  Annesley  vr. 
ii,  His  heart  gave  a  strong  throb. 

b.  Applied  to  a  (normal)  pulsation. 

1653  JER.  TAYLOR  Serm.for  Year  I.  xvii.  2^1  Though  it 
[the  heart]  strikes  to  one  side  by  the  prerogative  of  Nature, 
yet  those  throbs  and  constant  motions  are  felt  on  the  other 
side  also.  1891  E.  PEACOCK  N,  Brendon  I.  230  The  throb 
of  the  pulse  in  the  temple. 

c.  transf.  and  Jig. ;  cf.  senses  of  THROB  v.     In 
first  quot.   used  for  a  (formal)  lamentation  :   cf. 
THRENE. 

16*6  JACKSON  Creed  vm,  xxiii.  §  5  The  deepe  straine  of 
this  particular  threne  or  throb.  1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  I. 
243  He.  .felt  a  throb  of  his  old  pioneer  spirit,  impelling  him 
to .  .join  the  adventurous  band.  1868  J.  H.  BLUNT  Ref.  Ch. 
Eng.  I.  333  We  hear  the  dying  throbs  of  that  sad  devotion. 
1889  DOYLE  Micah  Clarke  245  There  were  half-a-dozen 
throbs  of  flame  in  the  mist  behind,  and  as  many  balls  sung 
among  our  rigging.  1802  GUNTER  Mist  Dividends  (1893) 
184  Every  throb  of  the  locomotive,  .bears  him  away  from 
Krma  Travenion. 

Throb  (J»rpb),  v.  Forms :  4  (pr.  pple.}  jjrob- 
bant,  (6  frob),  6-7  throbbe,  6-  throb.  [The 
pr.  pple.  throbbant  occurs  in  Piers  Plowman,  1362 ; 
no  other  examples  of  the  word  are  known  till  1542, 
when/rp£  occurs  in  a  letter ;  throbbe,  throb  is  known 
from  1553.  Apparently  echoic  :  no  cognate  word 
in  Teutonic  or  Romanic.] 

1.  intr.  Of  the  heart :  To  beat  strongly,  esp.  as 
the  result  of  emotion  or  excitement ;  to  palpitate. 
Sometimes  said  of  the  pulse,  bosom,  temples, 
brain,  or  even  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels. 

1361  [implied  in  THROBBING  ppl.a^\.  1542  St.  Papers 
Hen.  VII/t  IX.  124  My  hart  frobbcd  exceedingly.  1553 
Rcspnblica  \.  iii.  157  But  cen  as  against  suchc  a  thing  my 


THROBLESS. 

harte  wyll  throbbe.  1588  SHAK&  Tit.  A.  v.  iii.  95  Your 
hearts  will  throb  and  weepe  to  hear  him  speake.  1596 
SPKNSER  J'\  Q.  iv.  x.  53  Whume  soone  as  I  beheld,  my  hart 
gan  throb.  1738  POPE  Epil.  Sat.  i.  103  No  cheek  is  known 
to  blush,  no  heart  to  throb.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela 
(1824)  I.  120  O  my  exulting  heart  !  how  it  throbs  in  my 
bosom.  1825  T.  NEAL  Bro.  Jonathan  III.  206  His  temples 
throbbed — his  head  rang.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xxxt 
His  pulse  was  throbbing  and  his  cheeks  flushed.  1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xi.  81  At  each  pause  my  heart  throbbed 
audibly.  1865  SWINBURNE  Rococo  55  Throbs  through  the 
heart  of  pleasure  The  purpler  blood  of  pain. 

b.  To  heat  as  the  heart  does  normally ;  to 
pulsate,  rare. 

1653  [implied  in  THROB  sb.  bj.  1725  N.  ROBINSON  Th. 
Physick  27  The  Hearts  of  several  Animals.. will  throb  and 
beat,  some  time  after  they  have  been  exempted  from  the 
Body.  1831  SCOTT  Cast.  Dang,  xx,  Whose  cause.. the 
champions,  .were  bound  to  avenge  while  the  blood  throbbed 
in  their  veins. 

C.  transf.  Said  of  the  emotion  or  the  like  which 
affects  the  heart.  In  quot.  1591  trans,  nonce-use 
(cf.  weep  =  bewail).  Cf.  PULSATE  v,  i  b,  PULSE  v.  2  b. 

159*     Trottb.    Raigne    A".    John    x.    21    Deepe    sorrow 

I    throbbeth  misbefalne  clients.     1799  HT.  LEE  Cantcrl>.  T., 

i    Frenchm.   T,  (ed.    2)   I.  233  Fear  still  throbbed  over   her 

i    frame.     1819  HYRON  Jnan  ii.  cxxxjv,  Not  even  a  vision  of 

I    his  former  woes  Throbb'd  in  accursed  dreams.     1820  \V. 

IRVING  Sketch^  Bk,  I.  176  The  simple  affections  of  human 

:    nature  throbbing  under  the  ermine.     1881   H.  JAMKS  Portr. 

\    Lady  xv,    A    feeling    of    freedom  ..  which  ..  occasionally 

throbbed  into  joyous  excitement. 

d.  transf.  ( )f  a  person,  a  body  of  people,  etc. : 
To  feel  or  exhibit  emotion  ;  to  quiver. 

1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.,  Lwe  Wks.  (liohn)  I.  74  We.  .throb 
at  the  recollection  of  days  when  happiness  was  not  happy 
enough.  _  1862  BURTON  Rk.  Hunter  (1863)  S  The  wurld 
throbs  with  the  excitement  of  some  wonderful  criminal  trial. 
1863  KINGLAKE  Crimea  (1877)  ^*  *'•  I24  ^  vasl  empire  was 
made  to  throb  with  the  passions  which  rent  the  bosom  of 
the  one  man  Nicholas.  1878  K.  W,  DALE  Lect.  Preach,  ix. 
278, 1  like  to  have  two  or  three  hymns  throbbing  with  emotion. 

2.  gen.  To  be  moved  or  move  rhythmically ;  to 
pulsate,  vibrate,  beat. 

1847  EMERSON  \Voodnotes'\\^  And  God  said,  'Throb  !  'and 
there  was  motion,  And  the  vast  mass  became  vast  ocean. 
1865  HOLLAND  Plain  T.  ii.  74  Her  whole  bun-  ihn.bh.M 
and  sparkled  like  the  sea.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  Ill, 
iv.  15  The  very  air. .Throbbed  with  sweet  scent.  1889 
DOYLE  Micali  Clarke  59  One  great  beacon  throbbed  upnn 
the  summit  of  liulster.  1905  R.  GARNKTT  Shaks.  106  The 
verdant  level  and  the  slow  canal  Shall  bristle  with  our  pikes, 
throb  with  our  drums, 

b.  esp.  said  of  a  steamship  with  reference  to  the 
beat  of  the  engine.  Also  trans,  with  way  as  obj. 

1864  LOWKU.  Fireside  Trav.  in  We  embarked  on  the 
little  steamer  M.,  and  were  soon  throbbing  up  the  lake. 
1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thule  viii,  Then  the  big  steamer  throbbed 
its  way  out  of  the  harbour. 

3.  trans.  To  cause  to  throb  or  beat  violently,  rare. 
1606  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xv.  xciv.  (1612)  376,  I  know  not 

why,  but  sure  it  throbs  my  heart  of  late.  1821  CLARE  f//7. 
J\finstr.  II.  200  That  intense,  enthusiastic  glow  That  throbs 
the  bosom.  1911  KILI-ATRICK^V.  T.  Evangelism  105  Samuel 
Rutherford,  .whose  passionate  devotion  throbs  his  letters. 

Throbbing  (Jybiq),  vbt.  sl>.  [f.  THROB  v.  + 
-ING1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  THROB  in  various 
[  senses ;  an  instance  of  this ;  pulsation,  beating ; 
vibration ;  rhythmic  movement. 

1676  WISEMAN  Chirurg.  Treat,  vi.  vi.  430  In  the  depend 
ing  Orifice  there  was  a  throbbing  of  the  Arteriall  bloud. 
J758  J.  S.  Le  Iran's  Observ.  Surg.  (1771)  152  He  felt  fre 
quent  Throbbings  or  Shootings  in  the  Tumour.  i889DovLK 
M ic a/i  Clarke  z $4  On  every  side  of  us  sounded  the  throbbing 
of  the  sea. 

Thro'bbing,  ///.  at  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING-.] 
That  throbs;  Beating,  pulsating. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  xn.  48,  I . .  franked  hure  a  Jwusami 
sybes  with  brobbant  hert.  1592  SHAKS,  I'en.  %  A<t.  1186 
I  My  throbbing  hart  shall  rock  thee  day  and  night.  1676  WISE- 
MAN  Chirurg.  Treat,  v.  ii.  355  A  throbbing  pain  in  his 
Wound.  1746-7  HKRVEV  Medtt*  (iSiSi  152  When  violent 
and  barbarous  blows . .  fixed  every  thorn  deep  in  his  throbbing 
temples.  1876  T.  HARDY  Ethelberta  (1890)  155  Ethelbeita 
..was  brimming  with  compassion  for  the  throbbing  girl  so 
nearly  related  to  her.  1898  Allbutt's  Syst»  Medt  V.  577 
Slight  periodic  throbbing  pains  in  the  joints. 

b.  transf.  and  fig. 

1633  G.  HERBERT  Temflet  Storm  ii,  A  throbbing  con 
science  spurred  by  remorse  Hath  a  strange  force.  1746-7 
HERVEV  Medit.  (1818)  34  Adapted  to  soothe  the  throbbing 
anguish  of  the  mourners.  1847  EMERSON  Daemonic  Love, 
The  throbbing  sea,  the  quaking  earth.  1864  W.  CORY  Lett, 
fy  Jrnls.  (1897)  140  The  throbbing  scarlet  of  the  geraniums. 
1890  '  R,  BOLDREWOOD'  Col.  Refornter(\%Q\}  154  A  stalely 
ocean  steamer,  with  throbbing  screw..,  left  a  long  line  of 
smoke  trailing  behind  her. 

Hence  Thro'bbingly otlv.  ,in  a  throbbing  manner; 
with  throbbing ;  with  heart  beating  strongly. 

a  1693  Urqukart's  Rabelais  ill.  xlviii.  389  Nor  was  the 
rapt  of  Polyxena  more  throbbingly  resented.  1871  Daily 
News  14  Sept.,  The  gunners  on  foot  could  not  keep  up  with 
their  pieces,  and  panted  throbbtngly  after  them.  1885  G. 
MEREDITH  Diana  of  the  Crossways  II.  xiii.  334  Letters, 
formally  worded. .but  throbbingly  full. 

Throbless  (J»rp-bles),  a.  [f.  THROB  sb.  + 
-LESS.]  \Vithout  a  throb  or  throbs ;  that  does  not 
throb  ;  without  or  destitute  of  feeling  or  emotion. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  VI.  xiii.  67  Every  heart 
quaking;  mine,  in  a  particular  manner,  sunk  ihrobless. 
1821  HVRON  Sardan.v.i.  162  Let  me.. fold  that  throbless 
heart  To  this  which  beats  so  bitterly.  1839  J,  STERLING 
Poems  221  An  hour  in  throbless  quiet  live. 
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Throch,  throcht,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  THROUGH, 
THROUGH,  TROUGH. 

Throck  (Jwpk).  dial.  [OE.  froc,  of  unknown 
origin.]  In  full  plongh-throck :  The  share-beam  ; 
=  PLOUGHHEAD  i. 

«  1000  Ags.  Gloss,  in  Wr.AVulcker  219/6  Dentale,  s.  est 
aratrl  pars  prima  in  qua  uomer  inducitur  quasi  den$t 
sule-reost,  uel  broc.  f^49  BLITHE  Eng.  Improv.  Impr. 
xxviii.  (1653)  190  For  the  Plough-head,  some  call  them  the 
Plough -throck,  some  the  Plough-chip.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  in.  333/2  The  Throck  [of  a  Plow]  is  the  piece  of 
Timber  on  which  the  Suck  is  fixed.  1893  S.  E.  Wore.  Gloss., 
Throck,  the  lower  part  of  a  (wooden)  plough.  On  the  end 
of  the  throck  the  ploughshare  is  fixed. 

Throd,  Throdden,  pa.  pple. :  see  THRO  v. 
Hence  Throdden  v.,  north,  dial.  intr.t  to  grow, 
to  thrive  :  see  quots. 

1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  5  Neyther  will  it  [a  Iamb] 
throden  (as  the  shepheardes  say)  till  such  time  as  the  cowe 
milke  bee  all  voyded.  1690  RAY  N.  C.  Words  75  To 
Throdden ;  to  grow,  to  thrive,  to  wax,  to  sturken.  1877 
KATH.  MACQUOID  Doris  Barugh  \,  T*  stock  throddens  weel. 
1894  Northumb.  Gloss.,  Tkrodden,  to  make  grow,  to  thrive. 
Hence  throdden  and  throddy,  plump,  fat,  well  thriven. 

Throe,  tthrow(e  (J»r#»),  sb.  Forms:  a.  3 
(?)  Jirahe,  4-5  praue,  p rawe,  thrawe,  4-6  thrau(e, 
(4  traue),  4-5  (Sc.  6-)  thraw  (br§,  J>ra).  0.  3-4 
prowe,  4-7  throwe,  (4  throghe),  6-8  throw. 
y.  7-  throe.  [Throe  is  a  late  alteration  (noted 
first  in  1615)  of  the  earlier  throws,  throw  (which 
survived  as  late  as  1733).  The  origin  and  history 
of  ME.  }rowe  (found  <ri2oo),  and  its  northern 
iorm^faw(e,^raw,  thrau  (known  c  1300,  and  still 
in  use  in  Sc.)  is  not  quite  clear. 

The  normal  source  of  an  Eng.  &w :  Sc.  aiv,  as  in  blow  : 
blaiv,  crow  :  craw,  snow  isnaw,  is  an  OE.  dw ;  this  would 
lead  us  to  see  in  firow(e  :  flraw(e,  an  early  derivative  from  the 
verb  Pro-wen  \firawen,  OE./nfwaw,  THROW  z».l,  in  its  early 
sense  'to  twist,  rack,  torture'  (cf.  THROW  v.1  i,  quots. 
c  1000).  Some  suggest  that  the  sb.  represented  OE./raww, 
'painful  infliction,  affliction,  plague,  pang,  evil'  (Bosw.- 
1  oiler),  which  Is  perh.  favoured  by  the  instance  £1250  of 
firn/tes  riming  with  lahes  '  laws '  (if  that  belongs  here).  But 
/niTt'w  would  normally  give  in  midland  and  southern  Eng. 
not  throwe  but  thrawe  (cf.  CLAW).  On  the  other  hand,  a 
derivation  (also  suggested)  from  OE.  fir&wian,  THROW  v.2 
'  to  suffer ',  which  would  suit  Eng.  throw,  would  not 
explain  the  northern  thraw.  If  then  the  word  was  orig. 
the  OE.  Prawu,  we  should  have  to  suppose  that  this  by 
1200  (under  the  influence  of  }rfavian  to  suffer)  became 
proive,  but  remained  in  the  north  as  firawe,  thraw,  and 
eventually  ran  together  with  &fc*wv, THROW  sb.2,  fromMmtp, 
Xroowv.i 

The  identity  of  throe  with  ME.  thrive,  makes  its  deri 
vation  from  OE.  />•»,  ME.  THRO,  THRA  sb.  impossible. 
The  change  of  throiu(e  to  throe  was  app.  merely  quasi- 
phonetic  ;  cf.  hoe,  roe  (of  fish)  for  earlier  kowe,  rowe,  also 
blot  as  a  i6th  c.  variant  of  blow  sb.,  and  on  the  other  hand 
slew-worm  for  slo-worm,  OE.  slti-wyrm ;  throe  would  gain 
favour  as  making  a  distinction  between  this  word  and 
throw  sb.1  in  its  ordinary  English  use.  In  Scotland,  on 
the  other  hand,  where  thraw  vb.  has  kindred  senses, 
thraw  remains  unchanged  as  the  form  of  this  sb.,  as  in 
deid-thraw  =  death-throe.] 

1.  A  violent  spasm  or  pang,  such  as  convulses 
the  body,  limbs,  or  face.     Also,  a  spasm  of  feeling ; 
a  paroxysm  ;  agony  of  mind  ;  anguish. 
a.  In  general  sense. 

o..  c  13*5  Metr.  Horn.  36  Welthe  to  pride  our  hert  draus, 
And  wa  geres  us  thol  hard  traues  (AfS.  C.  thrawes ;  rime 
draus].  la  1500  Chester  Plays  (E.E.T.S.)  438  Suffer  I  must 
many  a  hard  Thraw.  1673  Wedderburn's  Vocab.  19  (Jam.) 
Tormen  alui,  a  thraw  in  the  bellie.  1793  BURNS  Blithe  hoe 
I  been\\,  If  she  winna  ease  the  thraws  In  my  bosom  swelling. 

ft.  £1374  CHAUCER  Troylusv.  206  Troylus.  .his  sorwes  bat 
he  spared  hadde  He  yaf  an  yssue  large.. And  in  his  browes 
frenetyk  and  madde  He  curssed  loue,  1390  GOWER  Coiif. 
III.  273  And  for  thin  ese..Thi  love  throghes  forto  lisse. 
1549  J.  CHEKE  in  Lett.  Lit,  Men  (Camden)  8  How  honorable 
is  it  to  fli  from  honors  throws.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  L, 
xxl.  §  2.  27  The  throwes  and  gripings  of  the  bellie.  1607 
SHAKS.  Timon  v.  i.  203  Their  pangs  of  Loue,  with  other 
incident  throwes  That  Natures  fragile  Vessell  doth  sustaine. 
1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (Hotten's  repr.)  408  Frequent  Throws 
and  Pangs  of  Appetite,  that  nothing  but  the  Tortures  of 
Death  can  imitate. 

y.  1730-46  THOMSON  Autumn  1322  His  heart  distends 
With  gentle  throes.  1787  BURNS  Let.  to  Earl  ofGlencairn, 
I  conjure  your  lordship,  by  the  honest  throe  of  gratitude. 
1814  SCOTT  Ld.  offsles  n.  it  But  ask  thou  not.. If  the  loud 
laugh  disguise  convulsive  throe.  1860  C.  SANGSTER  Hespe 
rus,  etc.  166  Tumultuous  throes  Of  some  vast  grief.  1870 
DISRAELI  Lothair  Ivi,  In  the  very  throes  of  its  fell  despair. 
spec.  b.  The  pain  and  struggle  of  childbirth ; 
ph  labour-pangs. 

a.  c  1150  Contp.  Marise  in  Napier  Hist.  Kood-t.  78  Nou 
Jni  moostes,  lauedi,  lere  Wmmone  wo  bat  barnes  bere,  pa 
bitter  and  ta  bale  brahes ,  [ MS.  brehes;  rime  lahes  (laws)J. 
13..  K.  Alis.  606  Time  is  come  the  lady  schal  childe:.. 
The  thrawes  [Bodl,  MS.  ^rowenj  hire  afongon. 

ft.  c  laoo  Trtn.  Coll.  Horn.  181  Elch  wimman . .  ban  hie  be<5 
mid  childe  bistonden  . .  nimeS  hire  stundmele  so  bittere 
browes.  Ibid.,  Dat  child  on  his  burde  boleS  ec  bittere 
prowe.  c  1390  .S".  Eng.  Leg.  I.  472/354  Hire  token  lul 
strongue  Crowes,  1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  211  This  hell 
[~  hill]  on  bis  childinge  lay,  And  whan  the  throwes  on  him 
come  His  noise.. Was  ferfull.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv,  493/1 
Throwe,  womannys  pronge.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage 
VHU  xiv.  685  All  the  throwes.. of  this  hills  monstrous 
trauells.  1690  C.  NESSE  Hist.  %  Myst.  O.  <$•  N.  Test.  I.  52 
The  throws  in  birth  be  so  torturing  as  no  kind  of  torments 
can  parallel.  1733  CHEVNE  Eng.  Malady  H.  x.  §  3  (1734) 
220  The  Fcetus,  oy  its  Motion  or  Pressure,  raises  those 
Throws  and  Convulsions  in  the  Mother. 


y.  1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xix.  565  Moane  for  my  daughters 
yet  vnended  throes.  1611  QUARLES  Esther  Div.  Poems  (1717) 
131  By  throes,  God  sends  a  joyful  birth.  1667  MILTON  P.  L, 
n.  780  My  womb.  .Prodigious  motion  felt  and  rueful  throes. 
1715-20  POPE  Iliad  xvn.  6  Her  new-fall'n  young.. Fruit 
of  her  throes.  1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  \.  2-11  In  this  shape,  or 
in  that,  has  fate  entail'd  The  mother  s  throes  on  all  of 
woman  born. 

c.  The  agony  of  death;    the  death-struggle, 
death-throe  (Sc.  deid-thraw). 

a.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  24317  (Cott)  Wit  hard  thraus  [Ed. 
thrauis,  F.  brawes,  G.  thraues]  bat  he  throu,  |>ai  sagh 
bat  he  to  ded  drou.  Ibid.  24726  (Edin.)  Euir  apon  his 
braues  [Go'tt.  passiun]  bink.  Ibid.  16762+64  (Cott.)  For 
pe  grete  thraws  of  ded.  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  358 
Hur  husband  lay  in  dead  thrawis.  1549  Compl.  Scotl.  xiv. 
121  Quhen  danus  vas  in  the  agonya  and  deitht  tbrau. 
a  1813  G.  BEATTIB  John  o'  Arnha'  (1826)  39  Some  glowr'd 
an'  ihratch'd,  in  deadly  thraws. 

IWi 
lasl  . 

have  mind  of  that  last  bitter  throw.     1629  SIR  W.  MURE 
True  Crucifixe  1581  Death's  tormenting  throws. 
y.    1814  SCOTT  Wav.  Ixix,  The  throes  of  a  mortal  and 
painful  disorder.   i833HT.  MARTINEAU  Tale  ofTyne  vi.  113 
The  agony  of.,  outrage  transcends  the  throes  of  dissolution. 

2.  transf.    and  Jig.     A   violent    convulsion    or 
struggle  preceding  or  accompanying  the  *  bringing 
forth '  of  something. 

1698  CROWNE  Caligula  in.  18  For  that  poor  chaff  how  will 
he  thrash  his  brains,  He  is  in  throws  before,  but  then  he's 
eas'd.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Kng.  (1858)  II.  ix.  373  When  a 
nation  is  in  the  throes  of  revolution,  wild  spirits  are  abroad 
in  the  storm.  1860  TVNDALL  Glac.  \.  viii.  59  A.. scene, 
suggesting  throes  of  spasmodic  energy.  1878  Miss  J.  J. 
YOUNG  Ceram,  Art  (1879)  125  The  author  is  represented 
seated  at  a  table,  .in  the  very  throes  of  composition, 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

_  1835  STERLING  in  Carlyle  Life  n.  ii.  (1872)  101  The  restless 


;y stood.  1883  CV 

Mag.  Oct.  819/1  The  wild,  throe-built,  water-quarried  rock 
gorges. 

Throe,  t  throw(e,  v.  rare.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  cause  to  suffer  throes ;  to  agonize 
as  in  childbirth  ;  to  torture.  Obs.  rare. 

1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  \\.  \.  231  A  birth.  .Which  throwes  thee 
much  to  yeeld.  1683  KENNETT  tr.  Erasm.  on  Folly  51 
How  many,  .pangs  of  a  labouring  mind  ye  are  perpetually 
thrown  and  tortured  with. 

2.  intr.  To  suffer  throes ;  to  agonize ;  to  be  con 
vulsed,  *  labour*,  struggle  painfully. 

a  1618  [see  below],  1880  L.  WALLACE  Ben-Hur  (1887)  388 
His  memory  began  to  throe  and  struggle. 

Hence  Throeing  vbl.  sb. 

a  1618  SYLVESTER  Honours  Fare-well  105  Soul's  sad 
Repenting,  and  Heart's  heavy  Throeing,  Are  surest  Fruits 
that  in  the  World  are  growing. 

Throe,  obs.  form  of  THRO  a.,  stubborn,  etc. 

tThroll.  Obs.     [app.  related  to  THRILL 
A  nostril  or  breathing  hole. 

£1430  Bk.  Hawkyngin  Rel.  Ant.  I.  301  But  if  it  have 
hastely  help  it  wol  stop  his  pare  throlles.  1553  Douglas's 
sEneis  vii.  x.  59  Ane  horribill  caue..ane  throli  [ed.  Small 
thyrll],  or  aynding  stede,  Of  terribill  Pluto. 

t  ThrO'ly,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [app.  f.  THRO,  THRA  sb. 
(or  ?  0.)  +  -LY  *.]  Vehement,  persistent,  painful. 

^1350  Will.  Palerne  612  AI  comes  of  a  broly  bou^t  bat 
birles  min  hert.  Ibid.  910.  Ibid.  3518  pe  )>roli  pou^t  bat 
him  meued..sone  he  let  ouer-slide. 

t  Throly,  tliraly,  adv.  Obs.  Also  4  Bro 
liche,  throle.  [f.  THRO,  THRA  a.  +  -LY  ^.]  In  a 
'  thro  *  manner  ;  obstinately ;  angrily,  furiously, 
fiercely,  violently ;  eagerly,  keenly. 

13..  Cursor  M.  io6(Cott.)  luus  iesu  oft. .for  his  sermon 
thralj  thrette  [so  P.\  Ibid.  88o(C.)  Mi  fere,  pat  J>ou  me  gaf 
mi  wijf  to  be ;  Kul  thrali  [so  F. ;  G.  stifili]  first  sco  bedde  it  me. 
1340-70  Alisaunder  215  Hee  thought  on  this  thing  broliche 
in  hert.  c  1350  Will,  Palerne  103  He  . .  broliche  Bonked 
god  tnani  bousand  si>es.  1362  LAKGL.  P.  PI.  A.  ix.  107 
proly  we  eoden  Disputyng  on  Dowel.  ?  a  1400  Morte  A  rth, 
1150  pe  theefe  at  be  dede  thrawe  so  throly  hyme  thryngez, 
pat  three  rybbys  m  his  syde  he  thrystez  in  sundere,  a  1400- 
50  Alexander  707  (Dubl.  MS.)  Thik  &  thraly  [MS.  Ashm. 
J>rathly]  am  I  thrett  &  thole  must  I  sone  pe  slauughter  of 
my  awne  sonne.  ^1400  Destr.  Troy  1987  [It]  Thonret 
full  throly  with  a  thicke  haile.  Ibid.  7040  Throly  the  >re 
men  thronght  hym  aboute.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees) 
5705  pe  man  thraly  Forth  on  his  wayhe?ode.  1535  STEWART 
Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  I.  407  So  thralie  than  togidder  that  thai 
thrist,  That  speiris  brak. 

Throm,  obs.  form  of  THRUM. 

Thro-mbaae.  Physiol.  Chem.  [mod.  f.  Gr. 
Opopp-os  clot,  THROMBUS  +  -ate,  after  diastase.] 
A  synonym  of  thrombin  (on  the  assumption  that 
that  is  an  enzyme). 

1908  BAYLISS  Nature  of  Enzymes  73  According  to  Mora- 
witz  there  exists  in  circulating  blood  a  body  'thrombogen  ', 
which  can  be  converted  by  a  'thrombokinase '  present  in  all 
tissues  into  a  precursor  of  the  enzyme  which  acts  upon 
fibrinogen  to  form  fibrin.  This  precursor,  or  prothrombase, 
is  changed  into  the  active  thrombase  by  calcium  ions. 

Thrombin  (J>r^-mbin).  Physiol.  Chem.  [mod. 
f.  as  prec.  +  -IN.]  The  substance  which  by  inter 
action  with  fibrinogen  gives  rise  to  fibrin,  and  is 
hence  the  immediate  cause  of  the  clotting  of  shed 
blood ;  fibrin- ferment. 

1898  E.  A.SchafeSs  Text-bk.  Physiol.  I.  160  Fibrin- 
ferment  (thrombin)  or  its  precursor  (protbrombin)  producing 
the  formation  of  fibrin  from  fibrinogen.  1900  E.  H.  STARLING 


'  Ettm.  Hum.  Physiol.  iii.  (ed.  4!  78  The  coagulation  of  the 
blood  is  due  to  the  conversion  of  a  soluble  proteid  present  in 
the  plasma— fibrinogen,  into  an  insoluble  proteid — fibrin, 
under  the  agency  of  a  ferment,  which  is  known  as  fibrin 

•    ferment  or  thrombin. 

Thrqnibo-  (pr^-mb^),  before  a  vowel  thromb-, 
i  combining  form  of  Gr.  Qpun&o-s  THROMBUS,  a 
formative  in  some  pathological  and  chemical  terms, 
as  Thro'mbo-arteri'tis.arterial  inflammation  pro 
ducing  thrombosis;  Thro'mbocyst  [mod.L.Mr<?w- 
bocystis  (Dunglison,  1857)],  a  cvst  surrounding  a 
clot  of  blood  ;  Thro'mbogen,  a  hypothetical  sub 
stance  in  the  blood  which  converts  fibrinogen  into 
fibrin  ;  the  proenzyme  of  the  fibrin-ferment ;  hence 
Tliroinbog-e'nic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  throm 
bogen ;  producing  coagulation ;  Thro'mbokinase 
(-kind's) :  see  quot.  s.  v.  THROMBASE  ;  Thrombo- 
plilebi'tis,  phlebitis  due  to  obstruction  of  the  vein 
by  a  thrombus. 

1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.,  *Thromboarteritis.  1899 
Alloutfs  Syst.  Med.  VI.  205  An  acute  infective  disease 
without  anatomical  lesions  other  than  the  thrombo-phlebitis, 
or  thrombo-arteritis.  1860  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  1274/2  A 
cyst  or  membrane  containing  a  clot  of  blood  :  a  "thrombo- 
cyst.  1899  Syd.  Soc,  Lex.>  *Thronibogen>  producing  or 
giving  rise  to  clots.  Ibid.,  *Thrombogenic  enzyme,  an 
unorganised  ferment  having  the  power  to  cause  clotting. 
1908  Thrombogen,  "Thrombokinase  [see  THROMBASE].  1896 
AllbutCs  Syst.  Med.  I.  654  "Thrombo-phlebitis  and  local- 
ised  abscesses  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

Thromboid^rp-mboid),^.  Path.  [f.Gr.0p6>t£os 
clot  of  blood  +  -OID  ;  cf.  Gr.  Opon&oeiSrjs  full  of 
clots.]  Resembling  a  thrombus. 

1860  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.    1899  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Thrombolite  (jH?Tnb01ait).  Min.  [ad.  Ger. 
thrombolith  (Breithaupt,  1838),  f.  Gr.  0pop&-os  in 
sense  *  curd ',  in  allusion  to  its  appearance  +  -LITE.] 
A  mineral,  found  in  amorphous  masses,  containing 
the  oxides  of  copper  and  antimony  ;  perh.  a  mixture. 

1844-68  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  562  Thrombolite. . .  Amorphous. 
..Color  emerald-,  leek-,  or  dark  green..  .Found  with  mala 
chite  in  a  fine-grained  limestone  at  Retzbanya,  Hungary. 

Tliroinbosed  Opnnbtad),  a.  [f.  implied 
vb.  *thrombose  (f.  THROMBOSIS)  +  -ED  l.J  Affected 
with  thrombosis. 

1875  T.  H.  GREEN  Introd.  Pathol.  (ed.  2)  727  These 
vessels  communicate  with  the  cavity  of  the  thrombosed 
vessel.  1906  Lancet  27  Oct.  1:42/1  The  sinus  was  not 
thrombosed. 

II  Thrombosis  (J>rpmb£«*sis).  [raod.L.,  a.  Gr. 
OpopQuffts  a  curdling,  f.  QponfiovaQai  to  become 
curdled  or  clotted,  f.  Opop&os  THROMBUS:  see 
-osis.]  f  A  coagulation  or  curdling  (obs.  rare}  ; 
spec.  Path,  a  local  coagulation  of  the  blood  in 
any  part  of  the  vascular  system  during  life,  the 
formation  of  a  thrombus. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Thrombosis,  a  congealing,  or 
clotting  together  of  any  thing.  1866  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med. 
(1880)  28  The  causes  of  thrombosis  are,  first,  changes  m  the 
walls  of  the  vessels,  and,  second,  retardation  of  the  circula 
tion.  1891  Lancet  2  May  1003/2  In  consequence  of  venous 
thrombosis  in  the  right  lower  extremity.  1904  Times 

20  Aug.  5/3  Lady  H died . .  from  an  attack  of  pulmonary 

thrombosis. 

Thrombotic  (|r^mbp'tik),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  type 
*<?/>o/*#o>Ti*-<5s :  see  prec.  and  -OTIC.]  Of,  pertain 
ing  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  caused  by  thrombosis. 

1866  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med,  (1880)  330  Portions  of  the 
granular  or  of  the  thrombotic  deposits  may  be  carried  into 
the  circulation  as  emboli.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Mfd.  VII. 
224  The  lesions  were  probably  thrombotic. 

II  Thrombus  (jirp-mb^s).  Path.  [mod.L,,  a.Gr. 
Opop&os  lump,  piece,  clot  of  blood,  curd  of  milk.] 
•f  a.  A  small  tumour  occasioned  by  the  escape  of 
blood  from  a  vein  into  the  adjacent  cellular  tissue, 
and  its  coagulation  there.  Obs*  b.  A  fibrinous  clot 
which  forms  in  a  blood-vessel  and  obstructs  the 
circulation. 

Milk  thrombus,  a  tumour  caused  by  accumulation  of  milk 
in  the  ducts  during  lactation  (Funk's  Standard  Diet.,  1895). 

1693  tr.  Blancard*s  Phys,  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Thrombus,  the 
Coagulation  of  Blood  or  Milk  into  Clots  or  Clusters.  1706 
PHiLLiPs(ed.  Kersey),  Thrombus..  .Among Surgeons  a  small 
Swelling  that  arises  after  the  Operation  of  Bloud-letting, 
when  the  Orifice  is  made  too  small.  1866  A.  FLINT  Princ. 
Med.  (1880)  28  A  coagulum  formed  during  life  in  the  heart 
or  in  the  vessels  is  called  a  thrombus.  1873  RALFE  Phys. 
Chem.  16  A  thrombus  blocks  up  a  cerebral  artery,  and  acute 
softening  of  the  cerebral  substance  supplied  by  that  artery 
is  the  result.  1901  OSLER  Princ.  <$•  Pract.  Med.  i.  12  Inflam. 
mation  of  the  arteries  with  thrombus  formation  has  been 
frequently  described  in  typhoid  fever. 

Throme,  thromm(ef  obs.  ff.  THRUM  sb2 

Thron,  pron,  obs.  contr.  form  of  THEREON. 

Thronal  (frJmial),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  thron-us 
THRONE  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  throne; 
befitting  or  of  the  nature  of  a  throne. 

a  17x1  KEN  Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  205  His 
Standard  he  erects  of  Thronal  Light. 

Throne  (Jwan),  sb.  Forms:  a.  3-6  trone,  (4 
tron,  tronne,  4-5  troone,  4-6  Sc.  trown,  trowne, 
5  troyne,  5-6  Sc.  troune,  6  Sc.  trune).  0.  3- 
throne,  (4  thron,  6-7  throan).  [a.  OF.  trone 
(xathc.  in  Godef.  Compl.'},  mod.F.  tr$netz&.  L. 
S)  a.  Gr.  $p6vos  an  elevated  seat.] 


THRONE. 

1.  The  seat  of  state  of  a  potentate  or  dignitary ; 
esp,  the  seat  occupied  by  a  sovereign  on  state  occa 
sions  ;  formerly  often  an  elaborate  elevated  struc 
ture,  richly  ornamented  ;  now  a  more  or  less  ornate 
chair,  with  a  footstool,  usually  placed  upon  a  dais 
and  standing  under  a  canopy. 

a.  a  1140  Satvtes  IVarde  in  Cott.  Horn.  259  Sitten  in  a 
trone  se  swi5e  briht  wid  5tmmes  i-stirret.  c  1290  S.  Eng. 
Leg.  I.  93/35  pe  Aumperour  sat  In  is  trone,  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  9944  (Cott.)  Wit-in  bis  tour.  .Es  sett  a  tron  \GStt.  trone]. 
c  1425  Cast.  Persev.  459  in  Macro  Plays  91  Miindus.  Now 
I  sytte  in  my  semly  sale  ;  I  trotte  &  tremle  in  my  trew 
trone.  ..Kyng,  knyth  &  kayser,  to  me  makyn  mone.  1555 
STEWART  Cron,  Sect.  (Rolls)  I.  94  Brutell  beistis  set  vp  in 
ane  trune  [rime  mune].  a  1548  HALL  Chron.^  Hen.  VI  177 
The  trone  royal),  vnder  the  clothe  of  estate. 

ft.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  167  Wher  he  was  in  his  real 
Throne,  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xx.  217  The  Emperoures 
throne  fulle  high,  where  he  sytteth  at  the  mete.  1570 
LEVINS  Manip.  168/10  A  Throne,  thronns^ni.  1591  DRAY. 
TON  Harmonic  o/Ck.  (Percy  Soc.)  20  See  where  Salomon 
is  set  In  royal  throan.  1611  BIBLE  Matt.  xix.  28  Ye  also 
shal  sit  vpon  twelue  thrones,  Judging  the  twelue  tribes  of 
Israel.  1732  LEDIARD  Set  has  II.  vn.  32  A  throne  of  red 
wood,  rais  d  by  five  steps.  1855  PUSF.Y  Doctr.  Real  Pre~ 
settee  Note  S.  390  Make  thy  left  hand  as  if  a  throne  for  thy 
right. 

b.  The  seat  occupied  by  a  pope  or  bishop  on 
ceremonial  occasions. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  457  pe  pope  sittib  in  his  troone 
&  makib  lordis  to  kisse  his  feet,  a  1533  LD.  BF.RNERS  Huon 
Ixii.  216  They  founde  the  pope  set  in  his  trone.  1726 
AVLIFFE  Parergon  121  In  those  Times,  the  Bishops  preach'd 
on  the  Steps  of  the  Altar..,  having  not  as  yet  assum'd  to 
themselves  the  Pride  and  State  of  a  Throne.  1845  M. 
PATTISON  Ess.  (1880)  I.  15  No  chair  of  dignified  ease  was  a 
bishop's  throne  in  the  sixth  century.  1910  Kelly's  Directory 
of  Oxford^  The  Cathedral.  ..  The  bishop's  throne  ..  was 
erected  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce. 

C.  A  seat  provided  by  portrait-painters  for  their 
sitters:  see  quot.  1859. 

1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  x,  A  very  faded  chair  raised 


t  painters  give  the  chair  pr 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  placed  on  a  raised  dais  covered 
usually  with  red  cloth. 

2.  As  the  seat  of  a  deity,  esp.  of  God  or  Christ. 

The  throne  of  grace  or  simply  the  throne,  the  mercy-seat, 
the  place  where  God  is  conceived  as  seated  to  answer  prayer. 

a.  a  1240  Ureisun  in  Cott.  Horn.  191  pu  ert  hore  b  tost  me 
biuoren  godes  trone.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xviii.  (Egifi- 
ciane)  794  pu  sittis  with  god  in  til  his  trowne.  1382  WYCLIF 
Heb.  iv.  16  Therfore  go  we  with  trist  to  the  trone  of  his 


grace.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  11,  134  pe  trone  bat  trinite 
ynne  sittep.  1398'1'REVisA  Barth.  De  P.  R.\.  (1495)8  Cryste 
Iesus..syttyng  in  his  trone  of  jugement.  1508  FISHER?  Penit. 
Ps.  vi.  Wks.  (1876)9  Euery  man  &  woman  shall  stande  before 


ttyng  in  his  trone  of  jugement.  1508  FISHER?  Penit. 

_  _ ks.  (1876)9  Euery  man  &  woman  shall  stande  before 

the  trone  of  almyghty  god.  1526  TINDALE  Rev.  xiv,  5  They 
are  with  outen  spott  before  the  trone  off  God.  1539  Mirr. 
Mag.  (1563)  V  iij,  The  trone  of  mighty  Jove. 

0.  c  1290  Beket  2304  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  172  Bi-fore  ore 
louerd  sone..ase  he  sat  in  is  throne.  1552  fib. Com. Prayer, 
Mom.  Pr.j  Exhort.,  The  throne  of  the  heauenlie  grace. 
1662  GURNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  verse  17.  xiii.  m.  101  It  sends 
them  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  c  1765  M.  BRUCE  Hymn, 
'Where  high  letc.]'  vi,  With  boldness,  therefore,  at  the 
throne,  Let  us  make  all  our  sorrows  known.  1849  W.  K. 
TWEEDIE  Life  y.  MacDonald  157  It  was  made  a  frequent 
errand  to  the  throne.  1875  BP.  BICKERSTETH  Hymn,  '  Peace, 
Perfect  peace  \  Jesus  we  know,  and  He  is  on  the  throne. 

t3.  In  the  phrase  in  (<?«)  throne:  enthroned; 
esp.  as  said  of  God  or  Christ.  Obs. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  40  pi  swete  blisfule  sune..sette  J>e  ine 
trone.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  ix.  4  pou  sittis  on  trone  b1 
demys  rightwisnes.  1340  —  Pr.  Consc.  5080  Hyde  us  Fra 
be  face  of  hym  bat  syttes  in  throne.  ^1380  Sir  Ferumb. 
162,  Y  swere  by  cryst  in  trone.  c  1440  R.  Gloucester's 
Chron.  (Rolls)  App.  XX.  446  To  Icing  he  was  iblessed  at 
londone  ywis  &  iset  in  trone  [?',  r.  ine  throne],  c  1500  Nnu 
Notbr.  Mayd  4f>4  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  19  Ye  syttynge  in 
throne,  a  1600  MONTGOMF.RIE  Misc.  Poems  xlu  44  With 
shyning  bright  shieldis  [As]  Titan  in  trone. 

4.  Jig.  A  seat  or  position  of  dominion  or 
supremacy ;  spec,  in  Astrol.  :  see  quot.  1819. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI  149  b,  This  Marques  thus 
gotten  vp,  into  fortunes  trone.  1654  WHITI.OCK  Zootonria 
361  The  Pulpit  a  Throne  of  higher  Authority.. rewarding 
with  Promises  of  far  more  elevating  Hopes  than  any  earthly 
one  can.  1819  JAS.  WILSON  Cental.  Diet.  Astrol.  s.v., 
Any  part  of  a  sign  where  a  planet  has  two  or  more  testi. 
monies,  i.  e.  essential  dignities,  is  called  its  throne,  chariot, 
of  any  other  foolish  name  that  comes  to  hand.  1855  BREW. 
STKR  Newton  II.  xiv.  23  [Leibnitz]  had  nearly  placed  him 
self  on  the  throne  which  Newton  was  destined  to  ascend. 
18..  B.  TAYLOR  In  the  Meadows  Poems  (1866)  299  The  sun 
on  his  midday  throne,  1892  HENLEY  Song  ofSivord%  etc.  45 
We  tracked  the  winds  of  the  world  to  the  steps  of  their  very 
thrones. 

6.  transf*  The  position,  office,  or  dignity  of  a 
sovereign  ;  sovereign  power  or  authority,  dominion. 

01300  Cursor  M.  22122  In  be  temple  o  salamon  pan  sal 
J>at  traitur  sett  his  tron.  1387  TRKVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  III. 
245  Artarxerses.  .saued  his  fader  trone  ana  his  brobcr  lyf. 
I474CAXTON  Chesse  11.  i.  (1883)  20  Mysericorde  and  trouthe 
conserue  and  kepe  the  kynge  in  his  trone.  1534  MORK 
Comf.  agst.  Trio.  11.  Wks.  1199/2,  I  will. .set  my  trone  on 
the  sides  of  y*  north.  1593  SKAKS.  3  Hen.  I'J,  n.i.  193  The 
next  degree,  is  Englands  Royall  Throne.  1696  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  5)  s.v..  Throne  also  Synecdochycajly  is  taken  for 
Supream  Command,  or  Soveraign  Authority  of  those  that 
sit  upon  the  Throne.  1750  GRAY  Elegy  67  To  wade 
through  slaughter  to  a  throne.  1848  W.  H.  KELLY  tr.  L. 
Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  Y.  II.  84  Worthy,  .of  occupying  the  first 
place  in  the  state  beneath  the  throne.  1849  HELPS  Friends  \ 
in  C.  H.  i.  (1854)  I.  267  Mighty  thrones  and  distant  empires.  | 
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b.  Throne  mid  altar  ^  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
systems  as  established ;  cf.  church  Oft*/Jfttfr(CHUBCR 
sb.  1 8)  ;  hence  used  attrib. 

1822  Edin.  Rev.  XXXVII.  420  The  poetical  representa- 
j  tion  of  the..Throne.and-Altar  class.  1885  Pall  Mall  G. 
12  Jan.  4/2  Two  currents  ran  through  the  auditory.  Gentle, 
men  of  high  life  and  throne  and  altar  journalists  were 
hostile.  Radical  journalists  ..  were  brimful  of  sympathy. 
1908  Expositor  June  558  Theguardian  of  the  nation's  throne 
and  altar. 

0.  transf.  Put  for  the  occupant  of  the  throne ; 
the  sovereign. 

1762  GOLDSM.  Cit.  W.  xlii,  'Here*,  cried  he,  addressing 
himself  to  the  throne.  1818  LD.  ALTHORP  in  Part.  Deb.  21  A 
time  when  they  had  to  offer  their  condolence  to  the  throne. 

7.  (With  capital  T.)  //.  In  mediaeval  angelology, 
The  third  of  the  nine  orders  of  angels  (see  ORDER 
sb.  5). 

13. .  Ipatis  93  (Vern.  MS.)  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881) 
342  pe  jiridde  [order]  is  cleped  Trones.  1308  TREVISA  £arM. 
De  P.  R.  ii.  x.  (1495)  bvj.'a  The  thyrde  Urdre  [of  angels]  is 
the  ordre  of  Thrones,  and  hath  the  namepf  the  yefteofdome, 
for  god  syttyth  in  theym,  and  yeuyth  his  domes.  1584  R. 
SCOT  Discov.  IVitchcr.  xv.  ii.  (1886)  315  Twentie  legions  of 
divels,  partHe  of  the  order  ofvertues,  &  partlie  of  the  order 
of  thrones.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  601  Thrones,  Domina 
tions,  Princedoms,  Verities,  Powers,  a  1711  KEN  Hymnotheo 
Poet.  Wks.  7721  III.  201  Thrones,  who  God's  Judgments 
hear,  and  then  proclaim,  c  1850  NEALE  Hymns  East.  Ch. 
(1866)  134  Thrones,  Principalities,  Virtues,  and  Powers. 

8.  attrib.    and    Comb.,    as    throne    adversary, 
'bearer,  -chair^  -city,  gallery,  -power,  -rail)  -room^ 
-seatt  •(•  -sitter,  -step  ;  throne-capable,  -tike,  -shatter 
ing,   -worthy  adjs. ;    throne-born  a.,  born  of  a 
sovereign   parentage ;    of  royal    birth ;     throne- 
name,  a  name  given  on  ascending  the  throne. 

1651  S?r?rt.  Coron.  Chas.  If  at  Scoon  in  Phenix^  I.  266  A 
word  of  Encouragement  against  *Throne  Adversaries.  Your 
Enemies  are  the  Enemies  of  the  Lord's  Throne.  1855 
BAILEY  Mystic  etc.,  Spir.  Leg.  131  Some  crowned  and 
sword-girt  conqueror  *  Throne-born.  1851  SIR  F.  PALGRAVF. 
Norm.  9f  Eng.  I.  547  There  was  only  one  clearly  ac 
knowledged  legitimate  heir  or  *throne-capable  representative 
of  Charlemagne.  1814  SIR  R.  WILSON  Diary  (1861)  11.344 
Murat  was  seated  as  a  Suitan — princes  and  dukes  all  stand 
ing  behind  his  *th rone-chair.  1906  Westm.  Gaz.  6  June 
1/3  The  procession  then  proceeds  to  the  *throne  gallery. 
1894  Ibid.  30  June  5/1  1'wo  *thronelike  chairs  of  larger 
growth  stood  in  the  centre.  £1875  Queen's  Printers*  Bible- 
Aids  139  The  people  make  Shallum.  .King,  he  taking  the 
*  throne-name  of  Jehoahaz.  1864  SIR  T.  S EATON  front 
Cadet  to  Colonel  xvii,  361  The  interior  room  is  the  King's 
*throne-room.  1889  John  Bull  2  Mar.  149/2  The  Queen. . 
entered  the  Throne-room  shortly  after  three  o'clock.  1816 
J.  WILSON  City  of  Plague  51  Lurid  stars  Prophetic  of 
"throne-shatiering  wars.  1552  HULOET,  *Trone  sytter,  or 
he  that  sytteth  in  maiestie,  altitronns. 

Throne  (bnfun),  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  place  on  or  as  on  a  throne  ;  esp.  as 
symbolic  of  accession  to  sovereignty:  =  ENTHRONE. 

1377  LAN'GL.  P.  PI.  B.  1.^131  per  treuthe  is  in  Trinitee  and 
troneth  [A.  i,  122  corounep ;  r.  r.  tronen]  hem  alle.  1387-8 
T.  USK  Test.  Love  i.  ii.  (Skeat)  L  94,  I  lefte  it  for  no  tene, 
till  he  was  troned  in  my  blisse  for  his  seruice.  a  1400  Pistill 
of  Susan  90  Turtils  troned  on  Irene.  1508  KKNNEDIE 
Flyting  iv.  Dnnbar  400,  1  sail.. with  tresone  trone  the  on 
the  treis.  1549  LATIMRR  -2nd  Serin,  bef.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  58 
Thus  was  Salomon  throned,  by  the  aduise  and  wyl  of  hys 
father.  1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  Induct.,  Why,  throne 
your  selfe  in  state  on  the  stage.  1601  SHAKS.  Tivel.  N.  \\. 
iv.  22  The  seate  Where  loue  is  thron'd.  1624  F.  WHITE 
Refit.  Fisher  56  He  trode  vpon  the  necke  of  kings,  throning 
and  dethroning,  crowning  and  decrowning  them.  1673 
MILTON  True  Relig.  10  The  Pope.  .Thrones  and  Unthrones 
Kings.  1715-20  POPE  Iliad\\\\.  551  Th'  eternal  thunderer 
sat  thron'd  in  gold.  1792  Anfcd.  II'.  Pitt  III.  xliii.  154 
Mercy  can  do  no  harm,  it  will  seat  the  King  where  he  ought 
to  be,  throned  on  the  hearts  of  his  peopje.  1815  SCOTT 
Guy  M.  xi,  Mrs.  Mac-Candlish,  throned  in  a  comfortable 
easy  chair . .  was  regaling  herself. .  with  a  cup  of  genuine  tea. 
1864  R.  S.  HAWKER  Quest  Sangraal  16  Foremost  sad 
Lancelot,  throned  upon  his  Steed.  1866  CONINGTON  Virg. 
sEneid  VIL  686  To  throne  him  in  the  seat  of  power.  1884 
TENNYSON  Becket  \.  iii.  70  That  the  King  Would  throne  me 
in  the  great  Archbishoprick. 

2.  intr.  To  be  enthroned  ;  to  sit  on  or  as  on  a 
throne  ;  to  sit  in  state.     Often  to  throne  z'A 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  v.  iv.  26  He  wants  nothing  of  a  God  but 
Eternity,  and  a  Heauen  to  Throne  in.  1848  Blackw.  Mag. 
LXIII.  768  He  throned  it  always  likeatragedy  king,  1903 
LD.  R.  GOWER  Rec.  fy  Remin.  358  After  seeing  my  Shake 
speare  [group  statue]  throning  it  in  the  centre  of  the  Palais 
d'  Industrie  [Paris].  1904  R.  J.  FARRER  GardenofAsia  139 
The  abbot  of  imperial  blood  no  longer  thrones  among  the 
pines  of  Uyeno.  1905  It'estm.  Gaz.  20  Mar.  2/2  The  sofa 
on  which  she  had  throned. 

Hence  Thro-ning  vhl.  sb.,  enthronement. 

£•1400  MAUNDEV,  (1839)  xvL  175  The  dedicacioun  of  the 
chirche,  &  the  thronynge  \Roxb.  tronyng]  of  the  ydole. 

Throned  (^*nd,/M&  J>ri?u-ned),///.  a. 

1.  [f.  THRONE  v.  +  -ED  I.]  Seated  on  or  as  on  a 
throne ;  enthroned.  Also  in  comb.,  as  heaven- 
throned. 

5:1440  York  Myst.  xx  vi.  86  Oure  tempill  is  be  toure  Of 
his  troned  sire.  1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  iv.  i.  189  [Mercy] 
becomes  The  throned  Monarch  better  then  his  Crowne. 
1606  —  Ant.  ff  Cl.  i.  iii.  28  Though  you  in  swearing  shake 
the  Throaned  Cods.  1621  G.  SANDYS  Ori<fs  Met.  xi.  (1632) 
774  loue  shunnes  the  bed  Of  Sea-thron'd  Thetis.  1760-71 
H.  BROOKK  Fool  of  Qnal.  (1800)  IV.  14^  Adam.. had  been 
constituted  a  throned  lord  and  controller.  1839  BAILEY 
Festus  xi.  (1852)  136  Hear  Thou,  Heaven-throned  !  1906 
Daily  Chron.  2^  Sept.  3/4  In  the  song  of  the  minor  poet 
we  often  recognise  the  faint  echo  of  a  throned  master. 


THRONG. 


2.  [?f.  THRONE 
Made  like  a  throne. 


(a)  Having  a  throne;  (//) 


i8oi  S.  TURNER  Anglo~Sax.  tn.  iii.  II.  59  A  work  which 
pretends  to  give  to  Denmark  a  throned  existence  [before 
Christ}.  1852  THACKERAY  Esmond  n.  vi,  The  old  Dean 
on  his  throned  stall. 

Thronedoni  (br<?u'nd3m).  rare.  [f.  THUONE 
sb.  +  -DOM.]  The  dominion  of  a  throne  ;  the  posi 
tion  implied  by  a  throne. 

x8zo  J.  H.  WIFFEN  Aonian  Hours  (ed.  2)  48  Of  this  frame 
Empires  and  thronedoms  have  been,  and  are  made.  1859 
SALA  Tw.  round  Clock  (1861)  165  The  late  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  .has  been  signally  kicked  off  thronedom. 

Throneless  (,hn>"-nles),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LESS.]  Without  a  throne  ;  deposed  from  a  throne. 

1814  BYRON  Ode  to  Nap.  xiii,  Thou  throneless  Homicide. 
1846  W.  E.  AYTOUN  Lays  Sc.  Cavaliers  (1849)  2I3  Fitting 
for  the  throneless  exile.  1897  TROITKR  Life  7-  Nicholson  x. 
(1908)  149  A  tbroneless  pensioner  of  the  Indian  Government. 

Throiielet  (jjr<7«'nlet\  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LFT.]  A 
little  or  miniature  throne. 

1648  HERRICK  S/es^er.,  Transfiguration^  When  them  art 
set  In  thy  refulgent  thronelet. 

t  Th.r<rnely,  a.  Obs.  rare,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  *.] 
Pertaining  to  the  throne  ;  applied  to  certain  ranks 
of  angels  :  see  qnots.,  and  cf.  THRONE  sb.  7. 

1486  .&*,  St.  Albans,  Her.*\v%  Ther  be  ix  orderys  of 
angelis.  v.  Jerarchie  &.  iiij.  Tronly.  Ibid,  aivb,  The  ilij. 
Tronli  be  theys  Principatus  Trony  Chernbyn  andSeraphyn. 
1586  FERXE  Blaz.  Gentrie  143  The  cullors  in  this  Coate, 
namely,  white  blew  &  guoles..are  referred  to  the  orders  of 
Angels  which  be  Thronely. 

t  Throneship.  Obs.  rare— \  [-SHIP.]  Occu 
pancy  or  tenure  of  a  throne  ;  sovereignty  ;  reign. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuff*  10  That  manner  of  prouosishlp 
or  gouernment  remained  in  full  force  and  verlue  all  their 
fowre  throneships,  alias  a  hundred  yeare. 

t  Thro-ness,  thra-ness.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  THRO, 
THRA  a.  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  'thro'; 
untowardness ;  obstinacy,  reluctance. 

13. .  Cursor  M.  26964  (Fairf.)  Xe  for  na  Cranes  \altered  in 
J\/S.  to  mekenes,  C.  mekenes]  bat  mai  be  pi-seluin  say  bot 
sob  of  be.  Ibid,  27608  iCott.J  O  pride  hicums  thrones  \f»'. 
tliroues;  F.  branes,  fir.  braues  ;  Cott.,  G.  trailers]  o  thrett, 
Hething,  threp,  and  athes  grett, 

Throneward  (brjn-nwpjd),  adv.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -WARD.]  Towards  the  throne. 

1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Dead  Pan  xxvii,  When  His  priestly 
blood  dropped  downward,  And  His  kingly  eyes  looked 
throneward.  1886  LILLIAN  B.  FEARING  Sleeting  World^ 
etc.,  My  soul  would  ga/e  Throneward  for  God  s  dear  blame 
or  praise. 

Throng  (J>iprj),  sb.  Also  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
thrang.  JME. //'#«£•,  prong,  prob.  shortened  from 
OE.  gefrang  throng,  crowd,  tumult,  deriv.  from 
verbal  ablaut  series  fring-,  prang-,  frung- :  see 
THRINGV.  ;  cf.  MDn.  dranc(g-\  Du.  drang,  MHG. 
dranc  (earlier  gedrane},  Ger.  drang  throng,  pres 
sure,  crowd ;  ON.  }rgng  fern.,  throng,  crowd. 
Throng  sb.,  vb.,  and  adj.  appear  about  the  13- 
i4th  c.,  the  adj.  being  the  latest.] 

I.  1.  Oppression;  distress,  straits;  trouble,  woe, 
affliction  ;  danger.     Now  dial.  rare. 

13. .  Cursor  M.  2585  pai  bat  suld  liald  ^am  in  bat  thrang 
\Trin.  brong].  Ibid.  -262-2  'Fra  mi  lauedi ',  sco  said,  'i 
gang,  For  sco  me  halds  fast  in  thrang  '  [t'.r,  ga  . .  waj. 
ibid.  21867  Mikel  on  erth  sal  be  be  thrang,  pat  sal  be  o  men 
o-mang.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  vn.  251  His  fayis  hym  haldis 
now  in  thrang.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  v.  931  Thaim  to 
reskew  that  was  in  fellone  thrang.  c  1470  HARDING  Chron, 
xxi.  v.  (MS.  Arch.  Seld.  B.  10.  If.  19  b),  The  maiden  Castelle 
strong.. That  on  a  Roche  ful  high  stonte  oute  of  throng. 
1596  DAI-RVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  vn.  (S.T.S.)  II.  43 
Now  in  sik  thrang,  that  sche  nathing  culde  find  radie  at 
hand,  to  halde  the  dur  fast.  1855  Woman's  Devotion  \.  278 
We'll  hae  o'er.much  joy,  to  be  thinking  o'  past  thrangs. 

fb.  The  pain  of  childbirth:  usually  //. ;  = 
THROE  sb.  \  b.  Obs. 

1545  RAYNOLD  Byrth  Mankymie  Prol.  Dj,  The  labor  - 
ynge  woman  hath  bene  greatly  conforted,  and  alleuiatyd 
of  her  throngs  and  trauell.  Ibid.  49  The  parels,  dangeours, 
and  throngs  which  chanse  to  women  in  theyr  labor.  Ibid. 
85  Yf.  .she  feale  greate  thronge  and  payne. 

II.  2.  Pressing  or  crowding  of  people  ;    an  act 
of  thronging  or  crowding  ;  crowded  condition. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  947  As  bey  stode,  &  made 
grete  brong.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xxii.  2  Make  rome  be-lyve, 
and  late  me  gang,  Who  makis  here  all  bis  brang?  1556 
Aurelio^Isab.  (1608)  P  iv,Soddaineley  all  withe  one  thronge 
caste  the  poore  AfTranio  to  the  grounde.  1600  J.  PORV  tr. 
Leo's  Africa  \\.  88  The  throng  was  so  great  at  their  entrance 
of  the  gates,  that  moe  then  fowerscore  citizens  were  slaine 
therein.  1715  RAMSAY  Christ's  Kirk  Gr.  n.  xv,  He  could 
get  nae place..,  For  thrang  that  day.  1791  COWPEK  Iliad 
n.  63  Went  the  summons  forth  Into  all  quarters,  and  the 
throng  began.  1870  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq,  (ed.  2)  II.  x. 
502  Near  to  the  great  city,  and  yet  removed  from  its  imme 
diate  throng  and  turmoil. 

3.  concr.  A  crowded  mass  of  persons  actually  (or 
in  idea)  assembled  together ;  a  crowd. 

[993  Battle  of  Jfaldon  299  He  wses  on  sebrance  hyra 
breora  bana.J  c  1000  Gloss,  in  Haupt's  Zeitschr.  IX.  427/15 
Lixaruntcoetibits  (g\.trtercenariorutnt  qviaqttam  port 'ant), 
wseterberendra.  war?,  branlgum].  a  1300  Cursor  M.  13462 
lesus.  .bi-held  bat  folk  ••pat  folud  him  til  mikel  thrang 
[Trfii.  j>rong^  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  754  Jet  for  bretty 
in  t>rong  I  schal  my  bro  steke.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  iv. 
247  Rudely  fra  him  he  reft  it  in  that  thrang.  1598  BARRF.T 
Theor.  Warrex  iv.  iv.  113  The  people  to  passe  foorth ..  not 
by  thronges..but  by  litle  and  litle.  1665  MANLRY  Grottos' 


THRONG. 

Low  C.  Warres  199  The  whole  Throng  of  Ecclesiastical 
Persons  were  beyond  the  Inspection  of  the  Magistrates. 
1784  COWPER  Task  iv.  196  The  pent-up  breath  of  an  un 
savoury  throng.  1831  W.  \K\\KG  A  lhamtra  II.  153  To  draw 
fashionable  throngs  to  their  saloons.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C. 
Shop  xix,  The  streets  were  filled  with  throngs  of  people. 

b.  A  great  number  of  things  crowded  together, 
either  actually  or  in  idea ;  a  multitude. 

1549-61  STERNHOLD  £  H.  Ps.  Ixxii.  16  The  mighty  moun- 
taynes.  .Of  come  shall  beare  such  throng.  1602  MARSTON 
Antonio's  Km.  II.  iii,  Throngs  of  thoughts  crowde  for  their 
passage,  c  1760  SMOLLETT  Ode  to  Sleep  8  Attended  by  an 
airy  throng  Of  gentle  dreams.  1824  DIBDIN  Libr.  Comp. 
205  A  series,  and  almost  throng,  of  Histories  of  England. 

4.  Pressure,  or  a  pressing  amount,  of  work  or 
business.  Now  dial. 

1642  CHAS.  I  Message  to  bath  Ho.  28  Apr.  4  We  hope 
this  Animadversion  will  be  no  breach  of  your  Pnyiledges  m 
this  throng  of  Businesse,  and  Distemper  of  Affections.  1707 
J.  WODROW  in  Life  (1828)  181  My  throng  of  work  that  fell 
in  on  me  stopped  me.  1730  T.  BOSTON  Fourfold  St.  IV.  iv, 


that  it  falls  amid  the  throng  of  hay  time  and  harvest.  1896 
CROCKETT  Grey  Man  Hi.  349  With  all  this  throng  of  busi. 
ness  on  hand. 

6.  '  Intimacy '  (Jam.),  company ;  to  keep  throng, 
to  keep  company,  associate  with.  Sc.  dial. 

1768  Ross  Helenore  n  It  sets  them  well  into  our  thrang 
to  spy.  1843  BETHUNE  Sc.  Fireside  Star.  78  He  keepit 
thrang  wi'  Jenny  M'Intosh  his  Landlady's  daughter. 

Throng  (}>  rpn),  a.  (adv.)  Now  Sc.  and  north. 
dial.  Also  4-5  }>-,  thrange,  5-6,  Sc.  6-  thrang. 
[ME.  prang,  prong,  from  same  root  as  prec.  ^Cf. 
ON.  prong-r,  narrow,  close,  crowded  (Sw.  trang, 
Da.  trang},  strait,  narrow,  close,  tight.] 

1 1.  In  various  early  instances  difficult  to  explain, 
all  connected  with  THRING  v.  Among  these  may 
be  distinguished  the  senses  (a)  Compressing ;  (<5) 
Compressed,  oppressed,  distressed  ;  (<r)  Pressing, 
earnest,  eager.  But  in  some  cases  the  exact  sense 
is  uncertain  ;  thrange  may  even  be  adverbial ;  cf. 
Ger.  gedrang(e  adv.  and  adj.  Obs. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  17  pat  dotz  bot  brych  my  hert 
brange,  My  breste  in  bale  bot  bolne  &  bele.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  $1.1  Ne?e  throtild  with  be  thik  aire  &  thrange 
in  >are  andes.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  12235  And  he  broly  with 
brong  wil  breppit  agayn.  14..  Siege  Jerus.  2  A  brange 
bornen  croune  was  braste  on  his  hed.  [a  1535  Frere  fy  Boye 
254  in  Hazl.  E.P.  P.  III.  72  The  frere  amonge  the  thornes 
was  thronge  [?  pa.  pple  of  THRING  ».].] 

2.  Pressed  or  massed  closely  together  as  a  crowd  ; 
crowded,  thronged  ;  f  dense,  close,  thick  {obs.). 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxvi.  124  When  bai  schall  feight, 
bai  hald  bam  so  nere  togyder  and  so  thrang  bat,  whare  >er 
er  xx"»  men,  sum  men  wald  suppose  ber  ware  no?t  x™. 
r  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  401  Nerehand  all  Rome  was 
gadurd  bedur,  &  be  pepte  was  passand  thrang.  c  1500 
Lancelot  3366  Thar  was  the  batell  dangerus  and  strong, 
Gret  was  the  pres,  bath  perellus  and  throng.  1535  STEWART 
Cron.  Scot.  (Rolls)  II.  379  Amang  the  Scottis,  quhair  tha 
war  maist  thrang,  Or  eulr  he  wist  wes  closit  thame  amang. 
1603  J.  SAVILE  K.  Jas.'  Entertainm.  Introd.  Bijb,  The 
people  were  so  throng.  1743  in  Keble  Life  Bp.  Wilson  xxiv. 
(1863)  825  [The  registry  preserves  the  memorandum  in  the 
Curate's  own  hand  of  his  having  published  this  order  in 
Rushen  Church]  in  the  presence  of  a  throng  congregation. 
1770  Lett.  Jas.  Murray,  Loyalist  (1901)  134  As  throng  as 
three  in  a  bed.  1896  PROUDLOCK  Borderland  Muse  269,  1 
see  the  '  trouts '  are  '  rising '  thrang. 

3.  Crowded  with  people,  etc. ;   thronged ;   very 
fully  attended  or  frequented. 

1660  H.  MORE  Myst.  Godl.  i.  ix.  28  What  a[n] . .  unsutable 
representation  is  it  of  this  throng  Theatre  in  Heaven,  made 
up  of  Saints  and  Angels?  1711  RAMSAY(3«  Maggy  Johnstoun 
ii  The  barn  and  yard  was  aft  sae  thrang,  We  took  the  green. 
1766  REID  Wks.  (1863)  I.  46/2  We  have  had  a  thronger 
College  this  year  than  ever  before.  1822  GALT  Provost 
xxxiii,  The  street  was  as  throng  as  on  a  market  day.  1890 
HALL  CAINE  Bondman  I.  x,  [The  hut]  was  all  but  as  throng 
:ople  as  it  had  been.. on  the  day  of  'Liza  Killey's 


.. 

ding.      1894  P.   H.   HUNTER  Jas.  Inwick  i.   (1900)   14 
Oor  Kirk  keepit  as  thrang  as  afore. 

4.  Of  times,  seasons,  places,  etc. :   Into  which 
much  is  crowded  ;  full  of  work ;  busy. 

1568  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlviii.  85  The  merkit  is  thrang, 
and  will  no1  lest  lang.  1615  BRATHWAIT  Strappado  (1878) 
62  You  Clients . .  that  visit  this  throng  Terme.  1715  Wodrow 
Corr.  (1843)  II.  75  The  harvest  is  just  at  its  throngest.  1764 
Museum  Rust.  II.  Ixxvii.  265  The  value  of  the  time,  .in  so 
throng  a  season  as  the  summer,  is  very  considerable.  1816 
SCOTT  Old  Mori,  iv,  It  will  be  hard  for  you  to  fill  her  place, 
especially  on  sic  a  thrang  day  as  this.  1889  GKETTON 
Memory  s  Harkb.  in  It  was  wonderful  to  see.,  how  way 
was  made  for  him  through  the  crowded  streets  at  the  after 
noon  throng  hour.  1895  SNAITH  Mistr,  D.  Marvin  xlix, 
Tis  a  very  throng  time  this  week. 

5.  Of  a  person  or  persons :  Closely  engaged  in 
work  or  business ;  pressed  ;  fully  employed,  busy. 

1623  SANDERSON  Serni.,  Job  xxix.  if  $25  Great  men. .are 
as  throng  as  ever  in  pulling  down  houses,  and  setting  up 
hedges ;  in  unpeopling  towns  and  creating  beggars.  1723 
Wodrow  Corr.  (1843)  III.  50,  I  have  been  so  throng  this  day 
with  my  booksellers,  that  I  was  not  in  the  Assembly.  1786 
BURNS  Twa  Dogs  5  Twa  dogs,  that  were  na  thrang  at  hame. 
1804  TARRAS  Poems  i  We  see  his  sheep  thrang  nibblin  on  the 
height.  1863  MRS.  GASKELL  Sylvia's  L.  II.  8  When  we're 
throng,  I  help  Hester.  1896  BARRIE  Marg.  Ogilvy  vi,  '  I 
suppose  you  are  terrible  thrang',  she  says.  'Well,  I  am 
rather  busy '. 

6.  Closely  engaged  together;  intimately  asso 
ciated;  'thick'. 
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1790  D.  MORISON  Poems  136  (Jam.)  Syne  hame  wescour'd 
fu'  cheery  and  fu'  thrang.      1865  G.  MACDONALD  A.  Fortes 
51  Him  an'  oor  Willie's  unco  throng. 
B.  adv.  Earnestly;  busily. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3094  And  thus  ho  thought  full  thrange 
in  hir  thro  hert,  pat  so  semely  a  sight  ho  se  neuer  before. 
1786  BURNS  Dream  ii,  I  see  ye're  complimented  thrang  By 
mony  a  lord  an1  lady,  a  x8ip  TANNAHILL  Ambitious  Mite 
10  Some  brushing  thrang  their  wings  and  noses, 

Throng  (prfrj),  v.  Also  4  (9  dial.)  thrang. 
[ME.  prangs,  f  range  wk.  vb.,  in  form  a  derivative 
from  the  stem  of  THRING  v.,  with  which  it  agrees 
in  sense.  It  may  continue  an  unrecorded  OE. 
*]>rongian  =  OHG.  drangon ;  or  may  be  f.  THROXG 
sb. :  cf.  to  crowd.  (A  factitive  from  thring  would 
have  been  in  OE.  *preng(e)an  :  cf.  Ger.  drdngen, 
ON.prengva  (Sw.  triinga,  Da.  tnenge,  wk.  vbs.).] 

fl.  trans.  To  press  or  compress  violently;  to 
squeeze,  crush.  Obs. 

13. .  Cursor  M.  coo  (Gott.)  pu  sal  waite  womman  to  stang, 
And  scho  sal  jeit  fin  hefde  thrang.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in. 
ix.  45  He  [the  Thames]  raves  With  roring  rage,  and  sore 
him  selfe  does  throng.  1596  DANETT  tr.  Comines  (1614)  223 
margin.  He  was ..  thronged  to  death  in  the  gate.  1601 


throngd  to  death,  thou  ne're  shall  die.  1825  BROCKETT 
N.  C.  Words,  Thrang,  to  press,  to  thrust,  to  squeeze. 

f  2.  intr.  To  push  or  force  one's  way,  as  through 
a  crowd  or  against  obstacles ;  to  press.  Obs. 

1  a  1400  Morte  Arth.yj^  Thare they  thronge  in  the  thikke, 
and  thristis  to  the  erthe  Of  the  thraeste  mene  thre  hundrethe. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  7040  Throly  the  bre  men  thronght  hym 
ahoute.  1560  DAUStr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  343  b,  The  people, 
which  striue,  who  may  first  thronge  in.  1582  STANYHURST 
sEiieis  I.  (Arb.)  32  Hee  throngs.. Through  crowds  of  the 
pepil.  1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  1041  Her  breath  . .  thronging 
through  her  lips.  i6o3KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  90  The 
Enemy,  thronging  in  as  fast  as  he  could.  1624  CAPT. 
SMITH  Virginia  in.  ix.  80  Whereat  they  quickly  thronged 
faster  backe  then  before  forward,  a  1625  FLETCHER  & 
MASSINGF.R  Laws  of  Candy  i.  ii,  Having  taken  breath,  he 
throng'd  before  me,  Renewed  the  fight. 

3.  intr.  To  assemble  in  a  group  or  crowd  ;   to 
collect  in  large  numbers  ;  to  crowd  ;  also,  to  go  in 
a  crowd. 

15  .  Adam  Bel 79  in  Hazl.  E.  P.P.  II.  142  They  rysed 
the  towne  . .  And  came  thronging  to  Wyllyames  house. 
1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mar.  410  The  Greekes  who 
thronged  about  his  pavilion  doores.  1647  COWLEV  Mistr., 
The  Wish  v,  Lest  men  ..  Should  hither  throng.. And  so 
make  a  City.  1710  PHILIPS  Pastorals  ii.  43  No  more 
beneath  thy  Shade  shall  Shepherds  throng.  1812  BYRON 
Ch  Har  II.  Ixvi,  Childe  Harold  saw  them.. Thronging  to 
war.  1832  W.  IRVING  Alhambra  II.  277  The  people  thronged 
forth  to  see  him  with  impatient  joy.  a  1839  P",**13  *??•? 
(1864)  II.  164  We  did  not  meet  in  courtly  hall,  Where  bi 
and  beauty  throng. 

/ff.  1671  MILTON  Samson  21  Restless  thoughts,  that  like 
a  deadly  swarm  Of  Hornets,  .rush  upon  me  thronging. 
1803-6  WORDSW.  Intimations  Immort.  iii,  I  hear  the  Echoes 
through  the  mountains  throng. 

fb.  indirect  pass.  (cf.  4).  Obs. 

1607  SHAKS.  Timon  iv;  iii.  395  Afcbnantut) . .  He  say  th 
hast  Gold :  Thou  wilt  be  throng  d  too  shortly.  Tim.  Throng  d 
too?  1663  PEPYS  Diary  13  June,  To  the  Royall  Theatre.. . 
Here  we  saw  '  The  Faithful!  Sheepeardesse  ,  a  most  simple 
thing,  and  yet  much  thronged  after. 

4.  trans.  To  crowd  round  and  press  upon ;  to 
press  upon  as  in  a  crowd,  to  jostle.     Also  fig. 

1534  TINDALE  Mark  v.  24  Moche  people  folowed  him,  and 
thronged  him.  1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  1417  Here  one  being 
throng'd  bears  back.  1692  BENTLEY  Boyle  Lect.  217  That 
particles  so  widely  disseminated  could  ever  throng  and 
crowd  one  another  into  a  close  and  compact  texture.  1704 
I.  TRAPP  Abra-Mule  I.  ii.  299  Not  so  he  lookd  when 
throng'd  with  Multitudes  Of  the  applauding  Soldiers.  1850 
TENNYSON  In  Mem.  xxi.  15  When  more  and  more  the  people 
throng  The  chairs  and  thrones  of  civil  power. 

5.  To  bring  or  drive  into  a  crowd,  or  into  one 
place ;   to  collect  closely,  to  crowd ;  to  press  or 
drive  in  a  crowd(quot.  1615).    Chiefly  in  pa.  pple. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  i.  7  Pericles .  .seemed . .  to  throng 
and  thunder  out  his  wordes.  a  1608  SIR  F.  VERE  Comm. 
(1657)  6  The  enemy  coming.. with  ensigns  displayed,  very 
thick  thronged  together.  1615  HEYWOOD  Foure  Prentises 
i.  Wks.  1874  II.  230  My  Standerd..the  sight  whereof  Will 
d'riue  these  stragglers  in  disordered  rankes,  And  in  a  hurly 
burly  throng  them  hence.  1652-62  HEYLIN  Cosmogr. 
Introd.  (1674)  8/2  Bochartus..hath  thronged  Joktan  and  his 
Sons  into  a  little  corner  of  Arabia  Felix.  1677  SEDLEY  Ant. 
*  Cl.  v.  i,  All  she  holds  dear  she  has  throng'd  there  but  you, 
And  now  intreats  that  you  will  enter  too.  1753  YOUNG 
Brothers  n.  i,  Throngs  the  pride  of  ages  in  an  hour.  iSaa 
[see  THRONGED  i]. 

6.  To  fill  or  occupy  (a  pkce,  etc.)  with  a  large 
number  of  things  or  persons,  or  quantity  of  some 
thing;  to  crowd,  cram,  stuff;  to  burden  (quot.  1648). 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  in.  iii.  36  Throng  [  Theobald's  correction  ; 
folios  Through]  our  large  temples  with  the  shows  of  peace, 
And  not  our  streets  with  war.  1634  MILTON  Comus  713 
Thronging  the  Seas  with  spawn  innumerable.  1648  I. 
BEAUMONT  Psyche  m.  xxv,  If . .  I  throng  my  Darling  with  this 
massy  store,  Twill  to  a  Burden  swell  my  Courtesy.  1704 
Elegy  Author  True  born  Eng.  xx,  Nature  to  make  amends 
for  want  of  Sense,  Has  throng'd  his  Head  with  clear  Im 
pertinence.  1817  LADY  MORGAN  France  (1818)  I.  90  I  he 
rehearsals.. occupied  and  thronged  the  streets  of  Pans  for 
some  days.  1842  TENNYSON  Locksley  Hall  36  Her  whisper 
throng'd  my  pulses  with  the  fullness  of  the  Spring.  1874 
PUSEY  Lent.  Serm.  268  To  occupy  and  throng  your  thoughts 
with  cares.,  of  your  own  seeking. 
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b.  Said  of  a  multitude  of  persons  or  things :  To 
occupy  completely,  fill,  crowd  (a  place,  etc.). 

1819  SHELLEY  Promeih.  Unb.  i.  2  All  Spirits.. who  throng 
those  bright  and  rolling  worlds.  1853  C.  BRONTE  Villette 
xxxviii,  Gay  dresses,  grand  equipages,  fine  horses,  .throng 
the  bright  streets.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  n.  L  229  Insects 
which  thronged  the  adjacent  grass.  1873 '  OUIDA  '  Pascarel 
I.  viii,  Great  multitudes.. thronged  every  square  and  street. 

C.  pa.  pple.  Occupied  by  a  crowd  or  multitude  of 
persons  or  things ;  crowded,  crammed,  filled  (const. 
with,  or  absol.).  See  also  THKONGED  2. 

1594  DRAYTON  Idea  649  With  those  the  thronged  Theaters 
that  presse,  I  in  the  circuit  for  the  Laurell  strove.  1608 
SHAKS.  Per.  n.  i.  77  A  man  throng'd  vp  with  cold,  my  Veines 
are  chill.  1677  THORESBY  Diary  (1830)  I.  4  The  Glasshouse 
Lecture.. was  thronged.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1858)  338 
We  discovered  the  ship's  boats.. both  thronged  with  people. 
1772  BEDINGFIELD  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  405  The 
churches  every  where  seemed  well  thronged.  1841  W. 
SPALDING  Italy  fy  It.  1st.  l.  iv.  1. 149  The  galleries  of  Italian 
palaces  are  still  thronged  with  statues,  as  were  the  temples. 
1894  HALL  CMXtManxman  v.  v,  The  streets  were  thronged. 
d.  intr.  for  pass.  Now  dial. 

1757  EDWARDS  Orig.  Sin  viii.  (1837)  75  Multitudes  that  the 
Christian  world  throngs  with.  1844  W.  JAMIE  Muse  112 
(E.D.D.)  The  whisky  tents  began  to  throng. 

Throng(e,  -en,  obs.  pa.t.  and  pple.  of  THRINO  v. 

Thronged  (pr?nd,  poet,  pruned),  ///.  a.  [f. 
THRONG  v.  +  -ED  i.] 

1.  Closely  packed,  as  a  multitude  of  people  or 
things ;  crowded. 

1652  BENLOWES  Theoph.  vn.  iv,  Those  throng'd  figures  sum 
not  Thee.  1713  ADDISON  Cato  n.  i,  The  thick  array  Of  his 
thronged  legions.  1822  J.  MACDONALD  Mem.  J.  Benson 
463  He  addressed  a  thronged  audience.  1860  PUSEY  Min. 
Proph.  270  The  mariners,  .ask  Jonah  thronged  questions. 
1908  MRS.  E.  WHARTON  Hermit  $  Wild  Worn.  41  The  air 
shone  with  thronged  candle-flames. 

2.  Of  a  place,  etc. :  Closely  packed  with  people 
or  things ;  crowded. 

1594  [see  THRONG  v.  6  c].  1613  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  n. 
v.  115  As  vnder  their  [trees']  command  the  thronged  Creeke 
Ran  lessened  vp.  1746-7  HERVEY  Medit.  (1818)  251  To  slip 
away  from  the  thronged  city.  1831  SCOTT  Ct,  Robt.  xxiii, 
A  loud  and  varied  murmur,  resembling  that  of  a  thronged 
hive.  1889  GRETTON  Memory's  Hatkb.  189  To  me  these 
thronged  places  are  wearisome  in  the  extreme. 

b.  Of  time :  Full  of  work  or  business ;  busily 
occupied ;  busy.  dial. 

1791  ISABELLA  WILSON  in  Mem.  (1825)  36  We  have  had  a 
thronged  time  with  our  harvest.  1832  Yorkshire  Dial.,  We 
had  a  very  thronged  day. 

Thronger  (prfnai).  [f.  THRONG  v.  +  -EBi.J 
One  who  throngs :  see  the  verb. 

1648  HEXHAM  n,  Een  dringer,  a  Presser,  a  thronger,  or  a 
pusher.  1908  R.  W.  CHAMBERS  Firing  Line  vii,  The 
Jewelled  throngers  of  the  horse-shows  and  motor-shows. 

Throngftil  (Jn-p-nful),  a.  [f.  THRONG  sb.  + 
-FUL.]  Full  of  a  throng  or  crowd  ;  crowded. 

1833  WHITTIER  Female  Martyr  44  Where  The  throngful 
street  grew  foul  with  death.  1866  —  Snow-bound  743 
Dreaming  in  throngful  city  ways  Of  winter  joys  his  boyhood 

Thronging  (prc'nin),  iibl.  sb.  [f.  THRONG  v. 
+  -ING  i.]  The  action  of  the  verb  THRONG  ;  press 
ing  ;  crowding. 

13..  Cursor  M.  22683  (Cott.)  Wit  thranging  sal  l>ai  samen 
threst.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Mark  v.  32  b,  So 
was  he  payned  with  the  throngyng  of  the  people.  1581 
MULCASTER  Positions  xxxix.  (1887)  196  Why  there  is  such 
thronging  of  all  people  that  way.  1679  LUTTRELL  BrtefRel. 
(1857)  I  7  Mr  Dates  preached  at  Wood-street  church,  .and 
there  was  great  thronging.  1724  P.  WALKER  Ptden  in 
Biogr.  Presbyt.  (1827)  I.  153  Such  a  Thronging  to  the 
fearful  Pit. 

Thro  uging,  ///•  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  A] 
That  throngs ;  crowding  or  crowded  ;  assembling 
or  assembled  in  large  numbers ;  going  in  a  crowd. 

1582  STANYHURST  &neis  n.  (Arb.)  67  Theare  weare  the 
enymyes  with  thronging  cluster  asembled.  1600  HOLLAND 
Livy  I.  xiv.  11  All  at  once  the  enemies  in  thrungmg  manner 
sallied  forth.  1697  POTTER  Antiq.  Greece  i.  viii.  (1715)  41 
Too  weak  to  support  the  vast  weight  of  thronging  Multi 
tudes.  1827  KEBLE  Chr.  Y.,  S.  Matt,  v,  Such  brief  rest  As 
thronging  cares  afford.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiv.  33 
Thronging  hosts  uncounted,  a  company  joyous  approaching. 

Hence  Thro-ngtngly  adv. 

1624  GEE  Hold  Fast  52  A  glorious  spectacle,  .fit  for  vs  to 
step  out  of  our  dores  and  throngingly  to  behold.  1731 
BAILEY,  Throngingly,  crowdingly. 

Thro-ngly,  adv.  Obs.  or  dial.  [f.  THRONG  a.  + 
-LY  *.]  Thickly,  densely ;  busily. 

!6«  H.  MoREC0«/«f.  Cabbal.  ii.  §  7  The  World  of  Life, 
which  is  everywhere  nigh  at  hand,  and  does  very  throngly 
inequitate  the  moist  and  unctuous  Aire.  1727  BAILEY 
vol.  II,  rAro»^/y..pressingly,  crowdingly. 

So  Thro-ngness,  the  state  of  being  throng  or 
crowded;  crowdedness. 

1727  P  WALKER  Cameron  in  Biogr.  Presbyt.  (1827)  1.  270 
When  Prisons  were  more  throng  than  ever,  even  in  Dun- 
nottar-Castle,  where  Eight-score  and  eight  of  us  were 
driven  into  one  Vault ;  and  yet  I  never  saw  I  hrongness  nor 
Irons  marr  any  from  writing. 

t  Thronize,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  tronyse. 
[prob.  aphetic  for  ENTHRONIZE:  cf.  also  Gr.  Bpovi- 
\fo6ai  to  be  enthroned.]  trans.  To  enthrone,  to 
seat  on  a  throne. 

,404FABYAN«««.  vn.  455  He  was.  .tronysedm  the  sayd 
monVth  of  May.  1559  Act  2  Eli*,  m  Bolton  Slat.  Irel. _<ifei) 
283  Everie  person  and  persons  being  hereafter  conferred, 
invested,  and  consecrated, . .  may  from  henceforth  be  thromzed 
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or  installed.  1711  HICKES  Two  Treat.  Chr.  Prlesth.  (1847) 
II.  2^0  'To  mount  into  his  throne ',  or  as  we  say  to  be 
thromzed. 

Hence  f  Throniza'tion,  tron-  [cf.  ENTHKOKIZA- 
TION],  enthronement.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1526  R.  WHYTKOKD  Alartifage  22  Feb.  21  At  antioche  the 
stallacion  or  tronizacyon  of  saynt  Peter. 

t  Throno-nical,  a.  noncc-wd.  [irreg.  f.  THHONE 
sb.,  perh.  after  canonical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
throne. 

1391  HORSEY  Trav.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  175  He  [Ivan  the  Terrible] 
thonders  owt  his  thrononicall  threats  to  their  ears. 

I  Thro'uoiiize,  tro'nonize,  v.  Obs.  rare. 
[irreg.  f.  as  prec. :  perh.  after  canonize;  cf.  also 
intrononyzacion,s.v.  ENTHRONIZATION, quot.  1517.] 
trans.  To  enthrone. 

c  1470  HARDIN-G  Chron.  xvi.  iii.  (MS.  Egerton  1992,  If.  14  b), 
Aftere  his  merites  trononized  [set  ed.  1543 ;  other  MSS. 
inthronized,  intronozedj  in  thronyedj  high  in  trone.  1509 
HAWES  Joyf.  Afciiit.  xxii,  O  God  aboue,  trononysed  in  heuen. 
'533-4  Act  25  Hen.  VIII,  c.  20  §  5  Every  person,  .chosen 
.  .  and  consecrate  to  the  dignitie  or  office  of  any  Arche- 
bishop  or  Byshop.. shall  ..be  trononysed  or  installed  as  the 
case  shall  require. 

Throo.var.THRO,  Obs.  Throomb,  obs.  f.  THRUM. 

Throp,  thrope,  obs.  and  dial.  ff.  THORP. 

t  Throplet.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  THHOPPLE  s6.+ 
-KT.]  The  pharynx. 

17*0  W.  GIBSON  Diet.  Horses  i.  (ed.  2)  10  The  Jaws  should 
be.. on  the  upper  Part  placed  at  a  moderate  Distance  from 
each  other,  that  the  Head  of  the  Pharynx  or  Throplet  may 
easily  fall  between  them. 

Thropple,  thrapple  (J>rp-p'l,  )>ra-p'l),  sb.  Sc. 
and  north,  dial.  Forms :  a.  4-6  throppill,  6  -il, 
-el,  6-8  throple,  7  throp(p)ell,  6-  thropple. 
ft.  8-  Sc.  dial,  thrapple.  [In  use  from  14111  c. 
chiefly  in  the  North.  Origin  obscure  :  its  date  is 
against  its  being  an  altered  form  of  THROTTLE  sb. 

A  conjecture  that  it  is  a  descendant  of  OE.  firotbolla, 
THROAT-BOLL,  does  not  fit  phonology  and  local  distribution.] 

The  throat ;  now  esp.  the  windpipe  or  gullet. 
(More  widely  in  use  of  a  horse  or  other  beast  than 
of  human  beings.) 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  vn.  584  [The  king]  hyt  be  formast  in 
be  hals,  Till  throppill  and  vassand  [v.  r.  wesand]  5eid  in 
twa.  1533  BELLKNDEN  Livy  i.  x.  (S.T.S.)  I.  59  He  straik 
this  thnd  urothir.  .in  be  throppil.  1562  TURNER  Herbal  n. 
164  b,  The  violet ..  swageth  and  softeneth  the  throple  and 
the  breste.  1562  —  Baths  8  b,  The  diseases  of  the  longes  and 
winde  pipe  or  throppel.  1570  LEVINS  Maiiip,  126/19  A 
Throppil,  iitgitluin.  1607  MARKHAM  Caval.  in.  (1617)  15 
The  throppell,  or  neather  part  of  the  necke  [of  a  horse] 
which  goes  from  the  vnder  chappes  to  the  brest.  1690  Land. 
Gaz.  No.  2527/4  A  Light  grey  Mare, ..one  feather  on  each 
side  her  Thropple.  1755  JOHNSON,  Thrapph,  the  windpipe 
of  any  animal.  They  still  retain  it  in  the  Scottish  dialect. 
a  1758  RAMSAY  Adiiress  of  Thanks  xviii,  Bring  to  the  warld 
the  luckless  wean,  Andsneg  its  infant  thrapple.  1815  SCOTT 
City  M.  i,  Sorrow  be  in  your  thrapple  then  !  1825  BROCKKTT 
N.  C.  Words,  Thropple,  the  windpipe,  the  throat.  '  A  bull's 
thropple  '.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  (ed.  3)  218  That  dry 
yeukin'  in  my  thrapple. 

Tliro'Pple,  thra'pple,  v.  Sc.  and  north, 
dial.  [fTprec.  sb.]  trans.  To  throttle,  strangle. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  170/16  To  Thropple,  ivgulare.  1674 
RAY  N.  C.  Words,  To  Throfpte,  to  Throttle  or  strangle. 
1806  J.  COCK  Simple  Strains  (1810)  II.  136  (E.D.D.)  Some 
were  maistly  thrappl't  Wi'  grips  that  night.  1899  J.  STRANG 
Lass  of  Lennox  iii.  29  I  could  thrapple  ye  whaur  ye  staun'. 

Thro'ppled,  thra  ppled,  a.  [f.  THROPPLE 
sb.  +  -ED*.]  Having  a  thropple  (of  a  specified 
kind).  Chiefly  used  of  horses. 

1607  MARKHAM  Caval.  in.  (1617)  15  Cock-throppled  [see 
CocK-THRorpuED].  1614  —  Cheap  Husb.  (1623)  47  A  full  eye, 
open  nostril],  wide  jawed,  loose  thiopled,  deepe  neckt.  1725 
Bradley's  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Pursiness,  When  the  Horse  is 
Cock-thropled,  for  that  his  Throple  or  Wind-pipe  being  so 
long,  he  is  not  able  to  draw  it  [breath]  in  and  out  with  so 
much  Ease  and  Pleasure  as  other  Horses  do  that  are  loose 
thropled.  1834  Cock-thrappled  [see  COCK-THROPPLED]. 

Throsche,  throsh,  obs.  ff.  THRASH,  THRESH. 

Throat,  -er,  obs.  forms  of  THROWST,  -KB. 

Throstle  (Kc's'l).  Forms:  a.  1-3  Jrrostle,  4 
prostel,  -yl,  4-5  throstel(e,  5  -elle,  -il,  -yl(l, 
7  throssel,  throssle,  (thrassel),  5-  throstle.  0. 
4  frustel(e,  4-8  thrustle,  5  -ille,  -yll(e,  5-6 
thrustel(l,  6  -ele,  7  thrussel.  7.  4  prestel, 
thristill,  (sthyrstylle),  6  threstyll,  thrissell,  8 
thrissel,  thristle,  thrystle.  [OE.  )>rostle  or 
tlrdstle,  wk.  fern.  For  Jirdstle,  cf.  MLG.  drSslt 
(Low  Ger.  dial.  drSssel,  tiraussel,  drausele),  app. 
pointing  to  an  OTeut.  *J>ramstala  (Kluge).  For 
frosllt,  cf.  MHG.  drostel,  the  root-form  of  which 
appears  in  ON.  Jtrfstr  (Nonv.  trust,  trust,  Sw. 
trust,  Da.  frost)  :— OTeut.  *}rastii*,  commonly 
referred  to  Indo-Eur.  *trozdu-s,  whence  L.  turdus 
(*trzdo-~',  OPruss.  tresde,  and  Lett,  strasils,  Lith. 
strazdas,  all  meaning  '  thrush '.  Cf.  also  OSlav. 
drozgn  and  Russ.  drozct*.  (See  Suolahti,  Deutsche 
Vogelnamen  1909,  51-54.) 

App.  in  origin  distinct  from  THRUSH,  though  the  derivative 
forms  of  the  latter,  thruscktl,  tkrusshill  in  ME.,  droscful, 
dnuchel  in  Ger.,  come  very  near  to  throstle,  thrvstU,  and 
MHG.  drostel.  The  vocalization  of  ME.  thrustel,  thristel, 
threstyl,  etc.  seems  also  to  have  been  influenced  by  that  of 
thruschc,  thrysshe,  threshc,  thrisltel,  etc. :  sec  THRUSH  '.J 
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1.  A  thrush;  esp.  the  song-thrush  or  mavis, 
Turdus  musictts.  Now  only  literary  and  dial. 

In  many  ME.  passages,  esp.  in  alliterative  veise,  'throstle' 
and  '  thrush '  are  distinguished,  and  in  several  cases,  e.g. 
quots.  cgoo,  1303,  c  1440,  and  (?J  1601,  throstle  is  applied  to 
the  blackbird.  In  quot.  1303,  the  original  Fr.  has  in  one  MS. 
1  Le  oysel  est  merle  apele,  Neir  est  [v.  r,  Veu  1'ay]  en  yuer 
&  en  est£'.  Chaucer,  also,  in  R  out.  Rose  665  translates 
1  Melles  [? merles)  et  mauvis ',  1  hrustels,  Terins,  and  Mauise. 

c 725  Corpu s  Gloss,  (O.E.T.)  2068  Turetellat  Srostle.  CQOO 
WARPER™  tr.  Gregorys  Dial.  100  Sum  swybe  sweart  &  lytel 
fu^el,  se  is  on  folcisc  Jn'ostle  jehaten,  956  Charter  of 
Eadwig  in  Birch  Cart.  Sa~v.  III.  141  Of  J>am  lea  on  brostlan 
wyl.  a  1350  Oivlfy  Slight.  1659  paruore  anan  to  hire  cherde 
f>ruscheand  brostleandwudewale.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl. 
Synne  7480  A  fend  of  helle  Yn  a  lykenes  of  a  bryd.  A '  brostyl ' 
ys  be  name  kyd.  ^1350  Wilt.  J'alerne  820  Bobe  be  brusch 
&  pe  brustele  bi  xxxti  of  bobe.  13..  Minor  Poems  fr. 
Vernon  MS.  xlvi.  181  pe  brestel  song  ful  schille.  1375 
BAKBOUR  Bruce  v.  4  Byrdis  smale,  As  thristill  and  be  nycnt- 
ingale.  1387  TKEVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  237  Whan  somer  is 
hote  prostel  syngeb  wib  mery  note.  1403  Nottingham  Rcc. 
II.  20,  j.  caige  cum  j.  tnrostyll.  ^1440  Promp.  i'arv.  493/1 
Thrustylle,  bryd  (/*.  thrusshill  or  thrustyll),  inernla.  c  1450 
Alphita  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  188  Turdus  auis  est.  g[allice] 
mauuys,  an[glice]  throstle.  1483  Cath.  AngL  386/2  A 
Thrpstelle,  mauiscus.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  (1634)  I.  293 
Agrippina  the  Empresse. .  had  a  Black-bird  or  a  Throstle . . 
which  could  counterfeit  mans  speech.  1604  DRAVTON  Ou'/e 
1259  The  jocund  Throstle,  for  his  varying  Note,  Clad  by  the 
Eagle  in  a  speckled  Cote.  1661  WALTON  Angler  i.  (ed.  3)  10 
How  doth  the  Black -bird  and  Thrassel .  .bid  welcome  to  the 
cheerful  Spring  !  1668  CHARLETON  Onomast.  83  Turdits,. . 
the  Thrush,  Song-Thrush,  Throssle,  or  Mavis.  1766  PEN- 
NANT  Zool.  (1768)  I.  226  The  throstle  is  the  finest  of  our 
singing  birds.  1798  WORDSW.  Tables  Turned  iv.  And  hark  ! 
how  blithe  the  throstle  sings  !  1841  BROWSING  Pippa  Passes^ 
Oh,  Lark,  be  day's  apostle  To  mavis,  merle  and  throstle. 

2.  A  spinning-machine  for  cotton,  wool,  etc.,  a 
modification  of  that   originally   called   a   water- 
frame  ;  differing  from  a  mule  in  having  a  continu 
ous  action,  the  processes  of  drawing,  twisting,  and 
winding  being  carried  on  simultaneously. 

As  to  the  reason  of  the  name  see  quot.  1877. 

J8*5  J-  NICHOLSON  Operat.  ^Mechanic  387  This  construction 
of  a  water  spinning-frame  is  called  a  throstle.  1835  UKE 
Philps,  Manuf.  no  Both  systems  of  spinning,  namely,  the 
continuousor  by  throstles,  and  the  discontinuous  or  by  mules. 
1876  \.  WATTS  Brit.  .}lanuf.  III.  138  The  throstle,  an 
extension  and  modification  of  the  original  spinning-frame, . . 
is  employed  in  the  spinning  of  yarn  for  warps.  1877  KNIGHT 
Diet;  Mech,  s.v.,  The  throstle  derived  its  name  from  the 
singing  or  humming  which  it  occasioned. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  in  sense  i,  as  throstle- 
throat^  -wing]  throstle-like  adj.;  throstle-breast 
(Mining) :     see    quot. ;     throstle-nest,    applied 
attrib.  to  a  form  of  stag's  horn  (see  quot.  1/85). 
See  also  THKOSTLE-COCK. 

1747  HOOSON  Miners  Dict.t  ''Throstlebrest^  a  kind  of  Ore 
or  rather  Knockings,  mixt  with  a  brown  Tuft.  1902  F. 
CAMPBKLL  in  Temple  Bar  Mag.  CXXVI.  106  Mary's 
*  throstle-like  voice.  1785  BARKER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXV. 
354  Horns.. which  park-keepers  in  this  part  of  the  country 
call  'throstle-nest  horns,.. the  upper  part.. is  branched  out 
into  a  number  of  short  antlers  which  form  an  hollow  about 
large  enough  to  contain  a  thrush's  nest,  1898  IVestm.  Gaz. 
5  Mar.  8/1  Antlers  of  the  '  throstle  nest '  type.  17. .  Jolly 
Hind  Squire  viii.  in  Child  Ballads  11,  (1884)  429/2  The 
*thristle-throat  is  the  next  that  sings  Unto  the  nightingale. 
1681  CHETHAM  Anglers  Vade-in.  xxxiv.  §  14  (1689)  190 
Feathers  of.  ."Throstle-wing. 

b.  in  sense  2,  as  throstle-frame  (=  2),  -piecer 
(PIECEB  2),  -spindle  t  -spinner,  -spinning,  -yarn. 

1835  URE  Philos.  Alanuf.  23  The  water  twist,  or  throstle 
cotton  mills.  Ibid,  40  A  throstle  frame  made  in  the  best 
manner.  Ibid.  71  The  throstle  twist,  which  has  been  so 
largely  exported  of  late  years.  1844  G.  DODD  Textile 
ftlanuf,  i.  35  The  roller  principle,  modified  in  a  manner.  • 
represented  by  the  throstle  machine,  is  that  by  which  the 
strong  and  hard  yarns  are  produced.  1862  Ittustr.  Land. 
News  XLI.  558/3  The  Throstle  Spinner,  .has  an  assistant, 
called  the  Throstle  Doffer,  a  little  girl  or  boy.  1884 
W.  S.  B.  M«LAREN  Spinning  viii.  (ed.  2)  150  There  are  four 
methods  of  spinning  worsted,  three  of  which  come  under  the 
head  of  throstle  frames..  .The  fourth  is  the  mule. 

TkrO'Stle-COck.  The  male  throstle  or  song- 
thrush  ;  dial,  the  male  missel-thrush. 

Cisco  Thrush  «$•  Night.  iai  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  55 
Thre^telkok,  thou  hauest  wrong,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Sir 
Thopas  58  (Harl.)  The  brostilcok  [v.  rr.  thrustel-,-il-]  maad 
eek  nis  lay.  c  1430  LVDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  303  The 
thruschylcok  nor  the  feldfare.  1530  PALSGR.  aSi/t  Thrustell 
cocke,  tnaitluis.  a  1600  MONTGOMERIE  Misc.  Poems  xli.  5 
The  thissell-cok  [sic]  cryis  On  louers  vha  lyis.  1604  DRAY- 
TON  OivU  220  The  warbling  Throstle  Cocke.  1825  JAMIESON, 
T/irisstl'Cock,  the  Missel-thrush  or  Shrite,  Turdus  visci- 
vorus,  Gesner  ;  the  Throstle-cock  of  the  North  of  England. 
1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  II.  in.  169  A  throstle-cock  beside 
him  broke  Into  the  sweetest  of  his  song. 

[Th.rostling.  Probably  in  origin  a  misprint  or 
other  error  for  throttling.  See  quots. 

1726  [?N.  BAILEY]  Diet.  Rust.  (ed.  3),  Throstling,*.  Dis 
ease  in  Black  Cattle,  which  proceeds  from  humours  gather 
ing  under  their  throats,  which  so  dangerously  swell  the 
Glands,  that  the  Beast  will  be  choak'd  if  not  relieved.  1753 
in  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Suppl.  1828-32  in  WEBSTER  ;  and  in 
later  Dictionaries ;  but  not  known  to  Veterinary  Surgery,] 

Throte,  Throttene,  obs.  ff.  THROAT,  THIRTEEN. 

Throttle  (Jrjrt'l),  sb.  Forms:  6  throtal, 
throttil,  7  dial,  thrattle,  8  throtle,  6-  throttle. 
[Has  the  form  of  a  dim.  of  thrott,  THROAT:  cf. 
Ger.  drossel,  dim.  of  OHG.  dret^a  throat.  But 
the  late  appearance  of  the  word  (11550),  its  app. 
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synonymy  with  the  earlier  THROPPLE  (^1375),  an<* 
the  earlier  existence  of  THROTTLE  v.y  combine  to 
make  its  actual  history  perplexing. 

Sense  3,  of  i7th  c.,  is  evidently  a  noun  of  action  from  the 
vb.,  and  might  be  treated  as  a  distinct  word.] 

1.  The  throat.     Now  chiefly  dial. 

a  1547  SURREY  JEueid  iv.  361  Amid  his  throtal  his  voice 
likewise  gan  slick  [L.  voxfaudbus  hxsit,  DOUGLAS  the  voce 
stak  in  his  halsj.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  126/18  A  Throttil, 
gnttusi  uris,  hoc.  A  Throppil,  idem,  iugulunt.  c  1720  GIBSON 
Farrier's  Guide  i.  iii.  (1738)  28  This  pipe  is  called  the 
Trachea.. which  Name  it  obtains  from  the  Throtle  to  the 
Lungs.  1806-7  J-  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  xx. 
238  The  neck  of  each  bottle  She  thrusts  down  her  throttle. 
1823  F.  COOPER  Pioneers  xxxiv,  Under  the  grasp  which  the 
steward  held  on  his  throttle.  1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875) 

I    I.  vi.  109  Now,  here's  a  bottle,  Wherefrom,  sometimes,  1  wet 

;    my  throttle. 

b.  The  larynx.     Now  rare* 
1615   CROOKE  Body  of  Man    763  Because  the  actions  of 

1  the_Throttle  or  Larynx  are  perfourmed  with  voluntary 
motion,  Nature  hath  giuen  it  muscles.  1646  SIR  T.  KROWNR 
Pseud.  Ef>,  IIL  xxvii.  174  The  windepipe.  .in  this  binle 
[bittern],  .hath  no  Larinx  or  throttle  to  qualifie  the  sound. 
1903  Daily  Chron.  16  Mar.  3/4  He  used  to  carry  home  to 
me.. from  his  anatomy  clas.->.  .die  throttles  of  all  kinds  of 
animals  ! — chickens,  sheep  and  cows.  You  would  imagine 
that  these  cartilaginous  larynxes,  red  from  the  operating 
table,  would  have  disgusted  me. 

C.   transf.  The  throat  or  neck  of  a  bottle. 
a  1845  HOOD  Public  Dinner  ii,  Certain  bottles  Made  long 
in  the  throttles. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

a  1864  GESNER  Coal,  Petrol.,  etc.  (1865)  79  The  throttles. . 
are  small  flues  which  distribute  the  ht-at  around  the  still. 

f3.  The  act  of  throttling  or  fact  of  being  throttled; 
choking,  suffocation.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1622  "mwK&to.Aleman'sGuztttandtAlf.  i.  24  Theycramme 
their  crawes  like  so  many  Capons  in  a  Coope,  till  they  can 
swallow  no  more,  and  so  die  of  the  throttie. 

4.  Short  lor  throttle-valve  (see  5) ;  also  a  similar 
valve  in  a  motor  engine. 

1877  KNU;HT  Diet.  Meek.,  Throttle.  (Steam.)  A  name 
for  the  Throttle-valve.  1903  Times  30  Apr.  3/2  He  had 
slowed  down  ..the  motor-cycle,  .and  had  almost  closed  the 
throttle.  1907  Ibid.  30  May  4,  6  An  experienced  driver  con 
trolled  the  throttle  and  could  pull  up  at  once.  1908  //•/'</. 
6  Apr.  7/1  He  was  on  watch  in  the  engine-room  and  standing 
near  the  throttles. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb,y  as  (in  sense  i)  throttle-bone, 
-pipe,   (in  sense  4)  as  throttle  control '•    throttle 
damper,    an   adjustable    damper  for  a   flue,  etc. 
working  like  a  throttle-valve ;  throttle-lever,  a 
lever  for  opening  or  closing  a  throttle  or  throttle- 
valve;  throttle-valve  (probably  from  the  vb.),  a 
valve  for  regulating  the  supply  of  steam,  esp.  to  the 
cylinder  of  a  steam-engine. 

1681  GREW  Musseum  \.  n.  L  n  The  Throttle  Hone  of  a 
Male  Aquiqui.  1910  \Vestm.  Gaz.  10  Feb.  5/1  The  'throttle 
i  control  is  well  worth  careful  attention.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Meek.,  Supp.  s.  v.,  A  *throttle  damper,  with  arrow  and 
quadrant,  for  regulating  the  passage  of  the  flue  and  register 
ing  the  same.  11864  WEBSTER,  *Throi tie-lever.  i88a  SCUDDER 
Noah  Webster  vi.  184  He  seems.,  to  have  his  hand  close  to 
the  throttle-lever  without  knowing  it.  1638  BROME  Northern 
Lass  in.  iii,  I'le  cut  your  *thrattle-pipe.  1824  R.  STUART 
Hist.  Steam  Engine  129  A  cock  or  valve,  called  the 
*throttle-valve  or  regulator,  placed  on  the  pipe  conveying 
the  steam  from  the  boiler.  1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Afech.  2564 
Throttle-valve,  .in  the  Watt  engine. , a  disk  turning  on  an 
axis,  and  occupying  in  its  transverse  position  the  bore  of 
the  main  steam-pipe,  .frequently  an  ordinary  conical  valve 
with  a  stem  operated  by  a  screw.  1899  F.  T,  BULLEN  Log 
Sea-waif  252  The  grey-headed  chief-engineer  stood  by  the 
grunting  machinery,  his  hand  on  the  throttle-valve. 

Throttle  (pr^t'l),  v.  Forms  :  5  throtel,  5-6 
throtiJ,  5-7  throtle,  6-7  thrattle,  thratle,  7 
thrattell,  7  throatle,  6-  throttle.  [Late  ME. 
throtel>  -*/,  perh.  f.  THROAT +  -LE  stifftx\ 

App.  not  derived  from  THROTTLE  $A,  which  appears  150 
years  later.  The  Ger.  drosseln  (much  later),  now  only  m 
erdrosseln,  is  from  drossel  sb.,  so  that  drosseln  and  to 
throttle  are  not  in  their  history  parallel.) 

1.  trans.  To  stop  the  breath  of  by  compressing 
the  throat,  to  strangle ;  to  kill  in  this  way ;  loosely^ 
to  stop  the  breath  of  in  any  way,  to  choke,  suffocate. 
The  original  meaning  may  have  been  '  to  take  or 
seize  by  the  throat '.  Also  refl. 

In  some  early  quots.  the  meaning  appears  to  be  '  to  kill 
by  cutting  or  stabbing  the  throat '  (rendering  \-,.  juguliirc). 
a  1400-50  Alexander  4813  pan  come  bai  blesnand  till  a 
barme  of  a  brent  lawe,  Ne^e  throtild  with  be  thik  aire  & 
thrange  in  bareandes.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  12752  pan  entrid 
this  Engist,..And,  with  a  thricche  in  the  throte,  throtlet 
the  kyng.  1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  181  His  felawes 
taken  by  Antomus,.. caste  in  to  prison,  were  throtelede 
\$trangulati\  in  hit.  Ibid.  V.  321  lioecius.. was  throtelede 
\evrn  jugulari  fecit]  in  the  territory  Mediolanense.  1564 
HAWARD  Eutropius  iv.  44  This  Aristonicus  wa.s  tbratled  in 
prisone  by  the  commandement  of  the  Senate.  158*  N.  T. 
(Rhem.)  Matt,  xviii.  28  He  found  one  of  his  fellow-seruants 
.  .and . .  thralled  him  saying  Repay  that  tbou  owest.  i6oa 
ROWLANDS  Greene's  Ghost  15  One  of  them  thralled  him  so 
sore  by  the  wind-pipe,  that  he  could  make  no  noise,  but 
sodainly  sunke  to  the  ground.  1609  HOLLAND  Anttti. 
Marcell,  349  Palladius.  .knit  his  necke  in  an  halter,  and  so 
throtled  himselfe,  and  died.  1693  DRYDEN  Persius'  Sat.  m. 
109  His  Throat  half  throtled  with  corrupted  Fleam.  1730 
SWIFT  Misc.i  True  Eng.  Dean  ix,  Then  throttle  thy  self 
with  an  Ell  of  strong  Tape.  1816  SCOTT  Bl.  Dwarf  \\\t 
The  dog.. pulled  down  and  throttled  one  of  the  hermit's 
she-goats.  1861  GKO.  EUOT  Silas  M.  i.  iii,  'Hold  your 
tongue . . ',  said  Godfrey, . , '  eUc  I  'It  throttle  you  '. 
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THROTTLED. 

b.  transf.  To  tie  something  tightly  round  the 
neck  of;  to  compress  by  fastening  something  round. 

1863  BRIERLKY  Waverlow  228  The  lower  [portion  of  these 
figures]  was. .'  throttled '  in  unyielding  pantaloons.  1866 
GEO.  ELIOT  F.Holt  v,  Let  a  man  once  throttle  himself  with 
a  satin  stock.  1860  BLACKMORE  Lorna  D.  xxxv,  1  never  had 
throttled  a  finger  before,  and  it  [the  ring]  looked  very  queer 
..upon  my  great.. hand. 

c.  intr.  or  absol. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  in.  iv,  Party  tugging  and 
throttling  with  Party  might  have  suppressed  and  smothered 
one  another. 

2.  a.  To  check  or  break  off   (utterance)   as   if 
choking  ;  f  in  qt.  1610,  to  utter  in  a  choking  voice. 

1582  STANYHURST  sEnei's  iv.  (Arb.)  108  Her  talck  in  the 
mydel,  with  this  last  parlye,  she  throtled.  1590  SHAKS. 
Mids.  N.  v.  i.  97, 1  haue  scene  them  shiuerand  looke  pale,. . 
Throttle  thetr  practiz'd  accent  in  their  feares.  1610  TOFTE 
Honours  Actw.  i.  80  With  a  hollow  voice,  he  thratled 
forth  these  few  words.  My  dearest  friends,  let  me  intreat 
you  [etc.J. 

b.  Jig.  To  stop  forcibly  the  utterance  of  (a  person 
or  thing). 

1641  MILTON  Anhnadv.  it. Wks.  1851  III.  205  And  thus  you 
throttle  your  selfe  with  your  owne  Similies.  1647  TRAPP 
Comin.  Mark  \\\.  2  It  is  a  brave  thing  to  throttle  envy,  to 
stop  an  evil  mouth.  1838  EMERSON  Address^Cambr^Klass, 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  196  The  injury  to  faith  throttles  the 
preacher.  1901  Scotsman  7  Mar.  6/2  If  tt  were  given  any 
quarter,  it  would  throttle  Parliament. 

3.  intr.  To  undergo  suffocation;  to  choke. 

1566  [implied  in  throttling  ppl.  a.],  a  1687  H.  MORE  in 
Life  R.  Ward  (1710)  208  She  dyed  without  any  Fever,., 
drawing  her  Breath  a  while  as  one  asleep,  without  throatling. 
1828-32  WEBSTER,  Throttle .  .2,  To  breathe  hard,  as  when 
nearly  suffocated.  1909  Westm.Gaz.  21  Aug.  3/1  The  child 
throttled  and  died  in  my  arms. 

4.  trans.  To  check  or  stop  the  flow  of  (a  fluid  in 
a  tube,  etc.)  esp.  by  means  of  a  valve,  or  by  com 
pression  ;  to  regulate  the  supply  of  steam  or  gas 
to  (an  engine)  in  this  way.     (Cf.  throttle-valve  in 
prec.  sb.  5.; 

1875  R.  F.  MARTIN  tr.  ffavrt*'  Winding  Mach.  75  It 
would  be  better  to  use  the  steam  expansively,  rather  than 
to  throttle  it  by  means  of  the  regulator.  1884  R.  WILSON  in 
Pall  Mail  G.  19  May  11/2  How.  .can  the  pressure  be  reduced 
from  two  inches  or  more  to  eight-tenths?  By  throttling 
the  gas  at  the  muter  or  at  the  burner.  1898  A  llbutt's  Syst. 
Med.  V.  932  As  the  stenosis  throttles  the  wave  the  increased 
velocity  of  the  blood  is  counteracted  by  the  rising  pressure 
in  the  aorta.  1907  Daily  Chron.  29  July  5/5  The  [motorj 
bus  started  skidding.  I  throttled  the  engine  and  stuck  to 
my  seat  as  long  as  I  could. 

Hence  Throttled  (br^t'ld)  ///.  a.,  Thro'ttling 
vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. ;  also  Th.ro/ttler,  one  who  or 
that  which  throttles  :  see  also  quot.  1805. 

1818  SCOTT  Br.Lamm,  ix,  The  huntsman  then  withdrew 
the  hounds  from  the  "throttled  stag.  1906  Westin.  Gaz. 
14  Nov.  O/2  The  motor-car .  .has  grown  out  of  knowledge. 
Pneumatic  tyres,  multiple  cylinders,  a  throttled  engine, 
electric  ignition,,  .are  a  few  of  the  leading  improvements. 
1859  MAX  MULLER  Sc.  Lang.  ix.  (i860  367  All  who  have 
seen.. the  statue  of  Laokoon  ..may  realise  what  those 
ancients  felt. .when  they  called  sin  att/tas,  or  the  *throttler. 
1889  —  Nat.  Relig.  xv.  404  An  enemy  had  been  called  a 
throttler.  1895  Funk's  Standard  Diet.,  Throttlcr,.*.  A 
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(63  (JEO.  tLioTA'0/«<Ya  xxii,  I HeJ  might  easily 
check  any  rebellious  movement  by  the  threat  of  throttling. 
1875  R.  F.  MARTIN  tr.  Havrez'  Winding  Mach.  79  The 
throttling  of  the  steam  at  the  regulator.  1566  STUDLEY  tr. 
Seneca^  Again.  E  vij,  The  old  mans  *thratlyng  throt  I  sawe 
(alas)  I  saw  yborde  With  cruell  Pirrhus  blade  [senis  in 
iitgulo  Teluin  Pyrrhi..tingui}.  i7ooDHYDEN  Pal.  $•  Arc. 
in.  406  The  throttling  quinsey  'tis  my  star  appoints.  1830 
SCOTT  Demonol.  \.  43  The  broken  cry  of  deer  mangled  by 
throttling  dogs. 

Throu,  obs.  form  of  THROUGH. 

tThrouch,  through  OTZ>X>  J^x*)-  Sc.  Obs. 

Also  6  thrugh,  throch,  throucho.  [History  and 
etymology  unknown. 

All  the  forms  cited  occur  also  as  spellings  of  THROUGH 
so.lt  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  connexion  with  that  word, 
unless  it  be  that  both  are  rectangular  and  fiat,] 

A  sheet  (of  paper). 

1502  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  II.  343  For  xxj  thrugh  of 
ymagery  to  be  patrownis  to  the  broudstar,.  .xxj  s.  1546 
Ibid.  VIII.  450  For  xij  throuchis  of  Lumbart  paper  to  be 
patronlsfor  chargeouris  of  gunnis,.  ,ijs.  1556-7  Edinburgh 
Burgh  Rec.  9  Jan.,  To  tak  the  inuentar  of  the  habilite  of 
all  personis  and  thequantite  of  thair  substance,  and  wryting 
the  samyn,  quhilk  was  xxviij  throch  of  paper.  1572  Satir. 
Poems  Reform,  xxxiii.  Ded.  5  To  quhome  can  I  this  lytill 
throuch  propyne,  Bot  vnto  ane  of  excellent  ingyne  ?  a  1578 
LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  407  The  Car 
dinal  held  ane  throch  of  paper  to  the  king  and  causit  him 
wreit  his  handwreit  thairon.  1590  in  Acts  of  Sederunt  (1790) 
18  That  all  letteris  that  conteinis  mair  nor  ane  throuche  of 
paper,  that  everie  battering,  and  end  of  the  throuche,  sail  be 
subscriyit  be  him.  1618  Rec.  Elgin  (New  Spald.  Cl.)  I.  237 
For  writin  of  half  ane  through  of  paper. 

Through,  sb^-  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  and  ttortk.  dial. 
()>r;t?Xw»  J>r»f,J>ruf).  Forms:  i  thru(u)ch,  throuch, 
1-3  ]7ruh,  (i  pryh),  4  throu3,  J>rouhwe,  4-5 
prugh,  prou},  4-6  throgh(e,  4-6  (9  Sc.}  thrugh, 
5  thrughe,  throw(e,  throh,  6  threwgh,  Sc. 
throch,  throwch,  throuche,  throcht,  throucht, 
7  throughe,  6-  through ;  6-  Sc.  throuch,  (9 
threuch,  thruch,  throoch,  north,  dial,  thruff). 
3.  4  thoru,  5  thorow,  thorw,  thurwhe,  thwrwe, 
thurgh,  6  thorgh,  thorowgh,  7  thorough. 
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[OE.  pruh,  a  fern.  cons,  stem,  oblique  cases  fryk, 
cogn.  with  ON.  pr6  fern.  (pi.  freer}  a  receptacle 
hollowed  out,  a  lube,  chest,  trough,  whence  stein- 
}>r6  stone-chest,  stone-coffin  ;  cf.  also  OHG.  drdha, 
trtthd  (MHG.  tr&ket  truche,  Ger.  truhe],  which 
agrees  in  sense,  but  not  in  the  initial  consonant : 
see  Kluge  Etymol.  Worterb.] 

fl.  (Only  in  OE^}  A  trough,  pipe,  channel  for 
water,  [So  ON.  ]>r6  trough,  watering  trough.] 

«700  Epinal  Gloss.  (O.E.T.)  1000  Tubo,  thruu[c]h  [Corpus 
Sruh,  Erfurt  thruch].  Ibid,  232  Caractis  \cataractes\ 
uua[e]terthruch  [Corpus uueterbruh,  Erfurt  uaeterthrouch]. 
'i  goo  O.  E.  Martyrol.  2  Sept.,  pa  sesomnodon  ba  sticceo  hi 
in  ba  bruh,  burh  pa  be  baet  waiter  fleow  ;  ba  ne  meahte  pxt 
waster  flowan. 

f  2.  A  hollow  receptacle  for  a  dead  body:  orig. 
perh.  a  stone  cist  or  coffin ;  hence  a  coffin  generally, 
e.  g.  of  wood ;  also  a  grave,  tomb,  sepulchre.  Obs. 

agoo  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  iv.  xiv.  [xi.]  (1890)  296  [>a  wass  se 
lichoma  sponne  lengra  paere  pryh.  ciooo  ^£LFRIC  Horn.  I. 
216  Twejen  jelyfede  men .  .bebyrijdon  bis  lie  a:r  sefene,  on 
niwere  Sryh.  Ibid.  II.  262  pa  ^eftafode  Pilatus  ba^t  hi.  .da 
oTuh  ge-innse^elodon.  c  1275  Passion  of  our  Lord  511  in 
O.  E.  Misc.  51  Ioseph..hyne  leyde  in  one  pruh  of  stone. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  24637  (Edin.)  Al  til  his  pruh  bai  brang. 
13..  Ibid.  17288  +  13  (Oott.)  Our  lord  opend  not  his  throgh 
when  he  ros  at  morne.  13..  Guy  Warw.  (A.)  7306  +  51.  296 
pay  tok  a  brou}  of  marbel  stoii,&  leyd  his  bodi  per-in  anon. 
13..  Propr.  Sanct.  179  (Vernon  MS.)  in  Herrig's  Archiv 
LXXX1,  83  On  domus-day,  Al  vre  brouhwes  ben  schul 
ouerbrowe,  c  1400  Land  Troy  Bk.  15570  Now  he  is  ded  & 
lith  In  throw  [rime  now],  c  1410  Chron.  Eng.  (Ritson)  747 
Ant  lepgen  in  a  throh  of  ston.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  386/2  A 
Thrughe  (A.  Throghe),  tnauseolum .  ,cippus\..vbi a  grawe. 

£.  13..  Cursor  M.  17390  (Cott.)  pan  pai  badd  be-for  ham 
call  pat  gett  [v.  r,  kepte)  be  thoru  be  knightes  all.  6  1400 
'1  "revises  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  535  (MS.  /3)  Oncaas5emowe 
kepe  my  body,  .lay  hit  in  a  thorow  \_MS,  y,  prou^]  of  stoon 
and  heleth  hit  with  a  Udde  of  lede.  a  1450  Thurghis  [see 
THRO  a.1  ib]. 

3.  A  large  slab  of  stone,  etc.  laid  upon  a  tomb ; 
a  flat  grave-stone  or  grave-cover  ;  also,  a  table 
gravestone  resting  on  feet.  (See  THROUGH-STONE  1.) 

a  1350  St.  Nicholas  384  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  16 
Enterd  he  was  in  toumbe  of  stone  And  a  marble  thrugh  laid 
him  opon.  1523  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  V.  174  To  lay  oppon 
my  body  &  Alicie  my  wif  a  conveniente  thrughe  of  stone. 
1560  in  Edinb,  Burgh  Rec.  62  To  reparrall  the  kirk,  to  lay 
the  throwchis  thairof  of  new  and  sparge  the  samyn.  1593 
Rites  of  Durham  (Surtees  1903)  15  Two  lyons.  .artificially 
wrought  and  sett  forth  all  in  brasse  marueilously  beautifyinge 
the  >.aid  through  of  marble.  1606  [see  THOHTEKSOME].  1630 
Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees)  185  Through  the  ignorance  or  negTi- 
gence  of  the  sexton  or  others,  . .  the  throughs  and  flaggs 
have  been  brooke,  and  once  taken  up  never  so  well  laid 
downe.  a  1663  BP.  BRAMHALL  Will,  I  to  be  buried  in  the 
middle  alley  within  the  churche  of  Alhallowes  in  Ponte- 
fracte  under  the  greateble  we  through  at  the  end  of  the  Maior 
and  Aldresses  stall.  1777  Bothkennar  Par.  Reg.  8  July, 
in  N.  $•  Q.  gth  Ser.  II.  237/1  John  Simpson,  tenant  in  Croft- 
head,  hath  2  lairs  with  throughs  in  the  churchyard  of 
Bothkennar.  1804  STAGG  Misc.  /W/;«(i8o8)  4  Then  great 
Job  Bruff  gat  on  a  thruff.  1864  \V.  CHAMBERS  Hist.  Peebles. 
295  Throuchs  or  flat  table-like  stones. 

Through,  sb.%:  see  THROUGH. 

ThrOUgh.(]T7/),j^.3  Also 8-9  oka/,  thruff (br»f ). 
[f.  THROUGH  adv.  or  adj.t  sometimes  due  to  ellipsis 
of  a  sb.] 

1.  —  THOROUGH  sb.  2.  dial. 

*7?8  [W.  MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agric.  ip  June  an.  1777, 
Mixes  it  with  the  sand  and  marl-,  which  is  thrown  out  in 
making  their  elaborate  thruffs,— or  sub-drains. 

2.  »  THROUGH-STONE2. 

1805  [see  THROUGH-STONE  2],  1828  Craven  Gloss.,  Thruff^ 
a  bond  stone,  or  thorough  stone.  1846  BROCKETT  N.  C. 
Words  s,v.  Thniff-stone,  These  walls  being  composed  of 
fragments  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  without  mortar,  the 
1  thruffs '  are  used  as  bond-stones  and  give  great  stability. 
1892  J.  T.  BENT  Knitted  Cities  Mashonaland\v.  97  Most  of 
them  [the  stones]  run  back  into  the  wall  irregularly,  acting 
in  the  same  way  as  througJts  in  our  dry-built  walls. 

3.  A  ladder-rung  that  goes  through  the  sides,  /oca/. 
1899  ff.  $  Q.  gth  Ser.  III.  76/2  Ladders  are  often  made 

with  three  or  four  flat  bars,  longer  than  the  rounded  ones, 
and  projecting  sufficiently  on  each  side  to  admit  a  wooden 
peg.  ..These  are  called  fiat  rungs,  sometimes  'throughs' 
(thrufs). 

Through  ()>r#),  a.  [attrib.  use  of  THROUGH 
adv.,  primarily  used  with  verbal  sbs.,  nouns  of 
action,  agent-nouns,  and  the  like,  derived  from 
vbs.  qualified  by  the  adv.,  or  with  ellipsis  of  a  pple. 
of  such  a  verb,  as  in  through  (going)  way ;  after 
wards  in  various  extended  or  transferred  uses.] 

1.  That  passes,  extends,  or  affords  passage  through 
something.  (See  also  THOROUGH  a.  I ;  THROUGH-  2.) 

spec.  Of  a  bolt,  rivet,  etc. :  Passing  through  the  whole 
thickness  of  that  in  which  it  is  fixed  :  see  also  through-bolt 
5.  v.  THROUGH- 2.  Through  bridge-,  seequot.  1877.  Through 
lights :  see  THOROUGH-LIGHT. 

1523  [see  tkrough-serewe>  -spavin  In  THROUGH-  2],  a  1578 
[see  THROUGH-PASSAGE].  1596  SPENSER  State  Irel.  Wks. 
(Globe)  614/1  Was  there  not  a  through  way  then  made 
by  the  swoord  for  the  imposing  of  lawes  uppon  them  ? 
1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn.  \\.  ii.  §  14  The  opcnnesse  and 
through  passage  of  the  world.. were  appointed  to  be  in  the 
same  ages.  1865  Once  a  Week  10  June  679/1  Building 
houses  oack  to  back  without  any  '  through  ^ventilation. 
1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.^  Through-bridge^  one  in  which  the 
track  rests  on  the  lower  stringer,  in  contradistinction  to  a 
rtfc<r£-bridge.  1889  WELCH  Text  Bk.  Naval  Archit.  iv.  74 
The  rivets  are  of  two  kinds,  through  (or  clenched)  and  tap. 


THROUGH. 

b.  That  goes,  extends,  or  conveys  through  the 
,   whole  of  a  long  distance  or  journey  without  inter 
ruption,  or  without  change;   as  a  through  train, 
passenger,  line  of  railway,  fare,  ticket,  traffic. 

1845  Boston  (Mass.)  Transcript  29  Nov.  3/2  Through 
tickets  may  be  obtained  for  Montreal.  1846  Boston  (Mass.) 
Traveller  2  July,  Through  trains  from  Boston.  1858 
HAWTHORNE  Fr.  <y  It.  Note-Bks.  (1872)  I.  i  Having  taken 
through  tickets  to  Paris  by  way  of  Folkestone  and  Bou 
logne.  1861  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  Message  to  Confederate 
Congress  Atiter.  18  Nov.,  The  construction  of  this. .line 
j  would  give  us  a  through  route  from  North  to  South.  1861 
|  Sat.  Reii.  7  Sept.  236  The  through  traffic  to  Scotland  has 
j  been  carried  on  by  eight  independent  Companies.  1884 
Gt.  West.  Railw.  Time  Tables  July  10  The  direct  Through 
Trains  between  Aldgate  and  Richmond.  1890  Daily  News 
12  Nov.  7/2  Any  railway  to  which  there  is  through  booking 
from  Aldershot.  1893  EARL  DI:NMORE  Pamirs  I.  83  A  few 
merchants  carry  on  a  through  trade  between  India  and 
Turkestan.  1903  Sat.  Rev.  21  Oct.  522/2  What  with  the 
through  travellers  and  the.. traffic,  there  was  no  lack  of 
variety. 

c.  Of  an  organ-stop :    Extending  through  the 
whole  compass  of  the  keyboard. 

1881  C.  A.  EDWARDS  Organs  146  All  the  foundation ..  stops 
of  a  really  good  organ  should  be  through  stops. 

•(•2.  Going  through  or  affecting  the  whole  of 
something ;  =  THOROUGH  a.  2.  Obs. 

Through  coal,  or  through  and  through  conl,  coal  as  it 
comes  from  the  pit,  i.  e.  large  and  small  mixed  indiscrimi 
nately. 

1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  80  That  thei  might.. haue  a 
through  sight  in  it.  1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  49 
From  a  through  beholding  the  wonhines  of  the  subiect, 
1607  HIERON  Wks.  I.  462  To  speake  of  a  true  and  through 
reformation.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  in.  §  211  There 
was  not  a  Grievance,  .to  which  there  was  not  a  through 
Remedy  applied.  1696  VANBRUGH  Relapse  Epil.  22  You 
never  saw  a  through  republican  a  finish 'd  beau.  1710  PRI- 
DEAUX  Orig,  Titltes  ii.  69  If  on  through  search  and 
examination  they  were  approved  of. 

Through,  v.  Sc.  rare.  1 0bs.  [f.  THROUGH 
prep,  and  adv. :  cf.  THOROUGH  v.1] 

1.  trans.  To  carry  through,  put  through,  carry 
into  effect.     Hence  Throu'ghing  vbl.  sb. 

1638  R.  BAILLIE  Lett.  %  frills.  (1841)  I.  74  His  father's 
throughing  of  Perth  articles.  1716  WodrowCorr.  (1843)  II. 
172, 1  am  mistaken  if  this  way  they  get  their  design  throughed. 

2.  intr.  To  get  through  ;  to  succeed.     To  make 
to  through,  to  make  good,  prove. 

1786  BURNS  Brigs  of  Ayr  175  Faith  ye've  said  enough,  And 
muckle  mair  than  ye  can  mak  to  through.  1863  JANET 
HAMILTON  Poems  fy  Ess.  56  We've  throught  wee!  and  thrivin 
this  niuiiy  a  year. 

Through  (J>r;«,  br«),  prep,  and  adv.  From 
c  1700,  abbreviated  thro';  in  15-1 8th  c.,  without', 
thro.  Forms:  see  below.  [OE.  Hurh,  purh, 
Northumb.  OerA,  a  Common  WGer.  prep,  and 
adv.  :  cf.  OFris.  (from  *thurcK)  thruch,  truch 
(WFris.  track,  NFiis.  truck,  track}  ;  OS.  thurk, 
tkltrtt,  *thurih  (MLG.  dorch,  dijrch,  dor,  i/o'r,  LG. 
dor,  dor,  MDu.  door,  dore,  dore,  dear,  dor,  dur, 
Du.  door) ;  OHG.  duruh,  durih,  duri,  rf«r  (MHG. 
durch,  diirch,  dur,  diir,  Ger.  durch,  dial,  dur, 
dor].  Not  in  Scandinavian :  in  Gothic  with 
different  ablaut  grade pairh  (  =  f>erh);  prob.  cases 
of  a  sb.,  belonging  to  a  pre-Teut.  ablaut-series 
*tcrk-,  fork-,  trk-  to  bore :  cf.  Goth.  fiairkS  hole, 
and  OHG.  durhil,  MHG.  diirchel,  durkel,  OE. 
*byrhil,J>yrel bored, perforated:  cf.  THIRL *£.  OE. 
furh  with  full  stress  became  puruh,  now  THO- 
HOUGH,  as  burh  has  become  borough,  furh  fun-ow, 
etc. ;  when  unstressed  and  proclitic,  burh  became 
]>ur,  and  with  metathesis  frith,  fril,  throu,  thrS. 
The  unstressed  forms  naturally  prevailed  in  proclitic 
prepositional  use,  and  the  stressed  in  the  adverb, 
and  its  derived  adj.  and  sb.  But  with  the  re- 
stressing  of  the  prep,  thrti  as  through  (J>r«),  this 
form  has  also  become  possible  as  an  adverb,  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  stressed  THOROUGH  also  sur 
vives  as  an  archaic  form  of  the  preposition  beside 
the  normal  through.  Thurf  is  an  early  phonetic 
development  otj>urh,  and  thrufa.  more  recent  one 
of  Iruh,  similar  to  (r»f )  for  rough,  dwarf  from 
dwergh,  (barf)  for  Bargh,  (bruf)  for  Burgh  (place- 
names),  (zn»'f)  for  enough,  (J^f)  for  though,  etc. 
The  metathesis  of  pruh  for  jiurh  occurs  already 
(•1300  in  a  s.  w.  text;  but  otherwise  in  ME.  is 
usually  northern.  From  Caxton  onwards  it  was 
the  standard  English  form. 

See  Note  under  THOROUGH  prep,  and  adv.] 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

For  disyllabic  forms  fureh,  puruh,  furow,  etc. :  see 
THOROUGH. 

a.  i  purs  (J>erh),  1-3  porh  (i  porch\  1-4  purh, 
2-4  Jjurch,  3  Orm.  purrh,  3~4]Jur3,  porj,  thurj, 
3-5  purgh,  4  porgh,  porghe,  pourh,  pourj, 
(pour),  4-5  pourgh,  thourgh,  thurghe,  thorgh, 
4-6  thurgh,  5  thor},  purje,  pourje,  (thour),  Sc. 
thouroh.  Also  3  purp,  porp,  4  purth,  pur^th, 
5  thourth,  (dorth)  ;  4-5  thurght,  thorght,  5 
purght. 

(Final  /,  ?,  is  frequently  a  scribal  error  for  final  j,  and  th 


THROUGH. 

a  copyist's  error  for  ch  \  in  Scotch  t  was  often  added  to  -cht 
-gh-i  or  -th^ 

<ITOO  Epinal  Gloss.  (O.E.T.)  741  Per  seiidoterum^  borh 
ludgaet.  Ibid.  757  Peraniicipationem^  borch  [Erfurt  dorh] 
obsU  tz8oo  CYNEWULF  Elene  289  purh  wit?;ena  wordReryno. 
^900  purh  [see  B.  I.  /b].  4:950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Markxv.  10 
Derh  jefist  [fius/iw.  3xrh  aefeste]  ^esaldon  bine,  c  1000 
Fates  12  Apostles  13  (Gr.)  purg  Nerones  nearo-searwe.  c  1000 
Ags.  Gosp.  ibid..  Durh  andan  hine  sealdon.  a  1175  Cvtt. 
Hont.  223  Ealle  ping  ^eworhcte  god  burch  his  worda.  a  1200 
Moral  Ode  282  J?e  sune^e  burd  sihte.  c  1200  purrh  [see  B. 
I.  7].  1297  R.  GLOL'C.  (Rolls)  68 1.  &  regnede  britti  ^er  wel 
bor  [z>. rr.  boru,  burgh,  thorugh,  prough]  alle  pinge,  13.. 
Cursor  M.  11070  (Gott.)  All  be  cunthre  thurght.  c  1350 
Will.  Palerne  42 19  pourh  jour  help.  13 . .  Gii'w.  fy  Gr.  Knt. 
310  pur}  ryalmes  so  mony.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  I.  33 
Thorw  [C.  Thorgh]  wyn  and  borw  women  here  was  Loth 
acombred.  1393  Ibid.  C.  xxi,  399  So  pat  borgh  gyle  was 
geten,  borwe  grace  is  now  y.wonne.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Serin. 
Sel.  Wks.  I.  392  pour^  Samarie  and  pe  cuntre  of  Galile.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Frankl,  T,  137  Eterne  god  that  thurgh  [z/.  rr. 
thour,  burgh,  bourgh,  poruhe]  thy  purueiance  Ledest  the 
world.  £-1410  Thourh  [see  B,  II.  50].  f  1425  Seven  Sag, 
(P.)  522  Thourth  the  emperours  commandement.  c  1440 
Thorgh  [see  B.  I.  z],  e  1450  Merlin  ii.  32  He  hadde 
resceyved  deth  thourgh  me.  c  1460  Launfal  1031  The  lady 
rod  dorth  Cardevyle.  1:1460  Thourth;  1521  Thurgh  [see 
B.II.  i;  B.  I.  ij. 

0.  3   pruh,  4  proug,    5    proughe,    throw5e, 
thru^,  thrughe,  (drogh,    trogh),   5-6  thrugh, 
throughe,  5-7  throgh,  6  throwgh(e,  5-  through 
(8-  abbrev.  thro');    4   thru,    6V.    thrw,  threu, 
threw,  4-7  (chiefly  Sc.)  throu,  4-8  (-9  Sc.  or  dial.) 
throw,  5  pro,  5-9  thro,  6  throwe,  Sc.  throuw ; 
Sc:  4-6  throuch,  6  thruch,  thrwch,  throwch, 
7  throche.S  throch;  5  throght,  (troffht),  5-6  Sc. 
throcht,  6  thru^ht,  Sc.  thrucht,  throucht. 

?«  1300  Prayer  to  Virgin  8  in  0.  E.  Misc.  (1872)  195  Bote 
bu  bruh  bin  milde  mod  bringe  me  out  of  sunne.  Ibid.  19. 
13. .  Thru,  throu  [see  B.  I.  x  b,  7  b}.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne, 
459  Mi  wicked  eyi^en.  .lad  myn  hert  brou^Toking  bis  langour 
to  drye.  1375  BARBOUK  Bruce  i.  137  Throuch  thar  aller 
hale  assent.  Ibid.  533  Destroyit  throw  pwsoune,  0375  Sc. 
Leg.  Saints  x.  (Mathou)  52  Thrw  sorcery  &  felone  gyle. 
Ibid,  xiii.3  (Marcus)  49  Threw  be  schewynge  Of  be  ewangele. 
Ibid,  xx vi.  (Nycholas)  So6  Blyndyt  threu  gret  cowatise. 
c  1400  Sowdone  Bab.  2526  He . .  hade  pardon  Throgh  pray  ere 
and  specialle  grace.  4:1400  Destr.  Troy  1129  Thrugh  lemys 
of  lij;ht.  Ibid.  4977  pro  mony  long  chaumburs.  c  1425  Eng. 
Cony.  Irel.  18  The  gret  peril  that  myght  be-fall  hym..  drogh 
the  owt-comen  folk  pat  was  thus  in-to  the  land  I-com.  Ibid, 
26  Trogh  al  thynge.  Ibid.  28  That  thou  ne  hast  y-done 
troght  some  grete  lette.  c  1470  HESKY  Wallace  vni.  709 
Throcht  falshejd,  and  thar  subtilhe.  1484  CAXTON  fables 
cf&sop\.  viii,  The  serpent.. slewe  the  child  through  his 
venym.  1487-8  Throw^e  [see  B.  I.  4].  ^1489  Thrughe  [see 
B.  I.  i  h].  a  1500  Cokwolds  Daunce  105  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P. 
I.  43  Ffor  that  was  thrucht  a  chans.  1500-20  DUNBAR 
Poems  xlii.  81  Thrucht  Skornes  noss  thai  put  a  prik. 
Throuchi  [see  B.  I.  3].  1508—  Gold.  Targe  28  Doun  throu 
theryce  a  ryuir  ran.  1533  Cal.  Anc.  Rec.  Dublin  (1889)  396 
Such  merchunds..as  cum  throw  Oxmantown.  1545-7  lrl 
Archxologia  XXXIV.  41  Throwgh  the  weke.  1596  Throuch 
[see  B.  II.  4].  1674  BRKVINT  Saul  at  Endor  140  [He]  may 
fall.. thro  a  broken  bridge.  1x1679  HOBBES  Rhet.  (1681) 
Pref.,  Throu  the  working  of  Belief.  1709  PRIOR  Despairing 
Shepherd  i,  Wand'ring  thro*  the  lonely  Rocks.  I7_a4 
RAMSAY  Vision  i,  Throch  feidom,  our  freedom  Is  blotit  with 
this  skore.  a  1758  —  Bonny  Tweedside  i,  I'll  awa'  to 
bonny  Tweed  side,  And  see  my  deary  come  throw, 

7.  3-4  Jmrf,  3-6  thurf,  8-9  (dial.)  thruff. 
c  1290  St.  Brendan  149  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  223  purf  oure 
louerdes  grace.  111300  Fragtn.  Pop.  Sc.  (Wright)  1,  11 
Thurf  dai  &  thurf  ni^t.  a  1500  Child*  <*f  Bristowe  520  in 
Hazl,  E.  P.  P.  I.  129  Thurf  your  good  he  is  save,  a  1800 
PEGGE  Suppl.  Grose,  Thruff  and  thruff^  L  e.  through  and 
through.  Derb.  1864  TENNYSON  North.  Farmer^  O.  Style 
xi,  I .  .runn'd  plow  thruff  it  an*  all.  1888  FENN  Dick  o'  Fens 
15360  thruff  yon  reed-bed  home, 

B.  Signification. 

1.  prep.  The  preposition  expressing  the  relation 
of  transition  or  direction  within  something  from 
one  limit  of  it  to  the  other  :  primarily  in  reference 
to  motion  in  space,  hence  in  various  derived  senses. 

1.  From  one  end,  side,  or  surface  to  the  other  or 
opposite  end,  side,  or  surface  of  (a  body  or  a 
space)  by  passing  within  it ;  usually  implying  into, 
at  one  end,  side,  etc.  and  out  of  at  the  other. 

(Expressing  movement  (or  extension)  either  so  as  to  pene 
trate  the  substance  of  a  thine,  or  along  a  passage  or  opening 
already  existing  in  it.)  With  various  vbs.  of  motion  form 
ing  prepositional  phrases:  cf.  PASS?'.  583,  RUNT.  12-1^, etc. 

(1700  [see  A.  o].  £950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  vii.  ia 
Inngeooges  £erh  nearuo  port,  c  1000  //'/./.,  Gangad  inn  burn 
bzt  nearwe  ^eat.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  4977  Led  were  bo 
lordes  J»ro  mony  long  chaumburs.. burgh  mony  gay  Alys. 
1446  Registr.  Aberdon,  (Maiil.  Cl.)  I.  245  A  lonyng  lyand 
brow  the  mur  betwix  twa  aid  stane  dykes.  1490  CAXTON 
Eneydos  xv.  60  Fyres.  .sodaynly  sente  throughe  the  cloudes 
in  grete  tempeste  and  murmure.  1521  FISHER  Wks.  (1876) 
315  To  condyth  that  people  thurgh  the  deserte.  1557  N.  T. 
(Genev.)7^"  »v-  4  He  must  nedes  go  through  [  1526  TIN- 
DALE  thorowe]  Samaria.  iCosCAMDEN  Rein.  193  Anextreame 
cold  winde  passed  throgh  his  sides.  1708  Constit.  Water 
men's  Co.  xl,  If  any  person  Row.  .through  London- Bridge, 
on  the  Flood-Tide.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  15  F  2  Saunter* 
ing  about  the  Shop  with  her  arms  through  her  pocket-holes, 
1848  THACKERAY  Van,  Fair  xxxii,  George,  .was  lying.. 
dead,  with  a  bullet  through  his  heart.  Mod.  There  is  a  path 
through  the  wood. 

b.  Denoting  transmission  of  light,  or  of  sight, 
by  an  aperture  or  a  transparent  medium ;  alsoyf^. 
(See  also  LOOK  v.  20,  SEE  v.  24.) 

13..  Cursor  J/»  11229  (Gott.)  J>e  sune  bcme  gas  thru[CWA 
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thorn]  be  glas.    £1386  CHAUCER   KntSs  T,  217  Thurgh  a 

wyndow..He  cast  his  eye  vpon    Emelya.      1640   NABBES 

Bride  in.  ii,  A  pigmie  that  cannot  be  discerned  but  through 

a  multiplying  glas.     1704  POPE  Disc,  Past.  Poetry  §  5  Piety 

1    to  the  Gods  should  shine  through  the  Poem,     1766  GOLDSM. 

j     Vic,  W.  xvi,  These  instances  of  cunning,  which  she  thought 

:     impenetrable,    yet   which   everybody  saw   through.      1852 

i     DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.\\\\,  Mrs.  Pardiggle..had  been  regarding 

I    him  through  her  spectacles. 

c.  In  reference  to  a  (more  distant  or  fainter) 

j    sound  heard  simultaneously  with  another  (nearer 
j    or  louder)  which  does  not '  drown'  it  or  prevent  it 

from  reaching  the  ear. 
1819  KEATS  Isabella  xxxvi,  Languor  there  was  in  it,  and 

tremulous  shake,  ..And  through  it  moan'd  a  ghostly  under- 
•  song.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess  iv.  554  Thy  voice  is  heard 
i  thro1  rolling  drums. 

d.  In  reference  to  the  passages  traversed  by  the 
breath  in  the  production  and  modification  of  vocal 
sound,  as  to  speak  through  the  throat,  the  nose^  etc. 

1588,  1741, 1850  [see  NOSE  sb.  3].  1668  OWEN  PRICE  Eng. 
Orthographic  16  Gh  soundes  now  like  //,  in  Almighty^ 
although  [etc.].  Note,  But  the  Ancients  did,  as  the  Welch, 
&  Scots  do  still  pronounce^//,  thorow  the  throat. 

e.  With  pi.  (or  collective)  sb.,  expressing  passage 
between  or  among  things  so  as  to  penetrate  the 
whole  mass  or  body  of  them  (without  penetrating 
the  individual  things)  ;  through  between.    See  also 
2,  and  cf.  THROUGH  OTHER. 

»53S.  1684  [see  THOROUGH  B.  1. 1  d].  1709  PBIOR  Despairing 
Sheph.  i,  Wand'ring  thro*  the  lonely  Rocks.  171*  ADDISON 
Spect.  No.  327  f  6  (Raphael's]  Flight  thro'  the  Choirs  of 
Angels  is  finely  imaged.  1852  R.  S.  SL'RTKES  Sponge's  Sp. 
Tour  (1893)  85  He  was  small  and  wiry,  with  legs  that  a  pig 
could  run  through.  1890  '  R.  BOLDRKWOOD '  Col.  Reformer 
(1891)  204  The  slippery  savage. .was  bounding  through  the 
trees,  Mod,  Walking  through  the  long  grass. 

f.  In   phr.   through    (one's)   hands,    through   a 
machittet  etc.,  referring  to  something  being  handled, 
manufactured,  subjected  to  some  process,  or  dealt 
with  in  any  way.     (See  also  MILL  sbj-  i  b.) 

c  i«o  Sir  Beites  (A.)  1035  Erst  bow  schelt  pase  (?our^  min 

I     hond.     1630  A".  Johnson* s  Kingd.  fy  Coinmw.  346  They  are 

able  in  one  day    to   make    two  hundred    Harquibushes. . 

although  there  be  no  Harquebush  that  goeth  through  Icbse 

than  ten  hands  at  the  least.     1641  in  Cochran-Patrick  Rec. 

Coinage  Scotl.  (1876)  I.  Introd.  31  They  would  putt  1000 

stane  [of  copper]  throw  the  yrons  in  the  yeire.     1709  BAG. 

1     FORD   in  MS.  Kawl.  Lett.  21,  If.  8  All  of  them   from  y« 

Jiookes  themselues  which  haue  run  throw  my  handes.    1815 

SCOTT  Guy  AL  \\.\ix,  I  had  her  through  hands  once,  and 

could  then  make  little  of  her.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  vii.  §6. 

;    408  Plot  and  approval  alike  passed  through  Walsingham's 

'     hands.    Mod.  It  has  passed  through  many  hands  since  then, 

g.  In  various  directly  figurative  applications  : 
e.g.  (a)  referring  to  the  action  upon  the  ears  or 
nerves  of  a  loud,  shrill,  harsh,  or ( piercing '  sound  j 
(£)  implying  the  overcoming  of  hindrance  or  ob 
struction  (see  also  BREAK  v.  55) ;   (c)  indicating 
connexion  or  transmission  by  an  intermediate  thing 
(or  person)  or  a  series  of  such,  etc. 

To  pay  through  the  nose*,  see  NOSKJ&  n.  Through  thick 
and  thin:  see  THICK  AND  THIN. 

1543  [see  THICK  AND  THIN  A.  i].    1581 — 1680  [see  THOROUGH 

B.I.  if].     1647  MAY /ft 'st.Parl.  n.  vi.  127  Your  Parliament, 

whose  . .  undiscouraged  endeavours  . .  have  passed  thorow 

difficulties  unheard  of.     1766  GOLDSM.  Vie.   IV*  xxx,  The 

!    circumstances  of  my  unfortunate  son  broke  through  all  efforts 

!     to  dissemble,     a  1784  JOHNSON  in  Boswett  an.  1737  Know. 

j    ledge  of  the  world,  fresh  from  life,  not  strained  through  books. 

1849  MACAU  LAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  526  John  Ayloffe.a  lawyer 

connected  by  affinity  with  the  Hydes,  and  through  the 

Hydes,  with  James. 

h.  Through  and  through  :  repeatedly  through  ; 
so  as  to  penetrate  both  sides  or  surfaces  of;  right 
through,  entirely  through.  Alsoyf^".  (Cf.  II.  5.) 

13..  [see  THOROUGH  B.  I.  i  gj.  £1489  CAXTON  Sotines  of 
Aymon  xiv.  346  He  shoved  his  swerde  thrughe  &  thrughe 
his  body.  1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  v.  i.68  Thy  slander  hath 
gone  through  and  through  her  heart,  a,  1716  SOUTH  Serm. 
(1842)  I.  321  His  infinite,  all-searching  knowledge,  which 
looks  through  and  through  the  most  secret  of  our  thoughts, 
1724  DE  FOE  Met/t.  Cavalier  (1840)  227  He  bruke  through 
and  through  them.  1745  P.  THOMAS  Voy.  S.  Seas  281  Our 
second  Shot.. went  thro  and  thro*  her  upper  Works. 

i.  After  an  auxiliary  verb,  with  ellipsis  of  go. 
Cf.  II.  6;  THROUGH  v.  2. 

1567  MAI  LEI  Gr.  forest  85  If  a  mans  iourney  lieth  so,  that 
he  must  nedes  through  the  Forrest.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  <J-  Cr. 
v.  x.  26  You  vile  abhominable  Tents,..  lie  through,  and 
through  you. 

2.  Of  motion  or  direction  within  the  limits  of; 
along  within  ;  as  in  i,  i  e,  but  not  necessarily  im 
plying  the  traversing  of  the  whole  extent  from  end 
to  end. 

cioso  Byrhtferth's  Handboc  in  Anglia,  (1885)  VIII.  298 
purh  bicne  yrm")  seo  sunne.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  23412  (Kdin.) 
Al  bat  be  witstandandesThurj  sal  [bouj  birle  wit  sweftnes. 
c  1440  Pallad.  on  Husb.  vi.  36  A  forgh  iij  footes  deep  thy 
londes  thorgh.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  v.  ii.  38  As  ne  in 
pennance  wander 'd  through  the  Forrest.  1667  MILTON  P,  L. 
n.  663  The  Night-Hag  ..  riding  through  the  Air.  1787 
\VINTER  Syst.  Husb.  82  Clouds,  wrnch  being  heavier  than  the 
air,  of  course  fall  thro'  it,  1818  SHELLEY  Sonnet  *  Lift  not 
the painted  veil'  n  Through  the  unheeding  many  he  did 
move,  A  splendour  among  shadows.  1819  KEATS  Eve 
St.  Agnes  i,  The  hare  limp  d  trembling  through  the  frozen 
grass.  1903  Times  14  Mar.  14/5  The  Oxonians  showed  good 
form  through  choppy  water. 

3.  Over  or  about  the  whole  extent  of,  all  over 
(a  surface) ;  so  as  to  traverse  or  penetrate  every 


THROUGH. 

part  or  district  of;  in  or  to  all  parts  of  (a  region, 
or  a  body);  throughout;  everywhere  in.  (See  also 
RUN  v.  68  d.) 

cimAgs.  Gosp,  Luke  xxiii.  5  He  astyraft  bis  folc  berende 
burh  ealle  iudeam.  13..  Caw,  <y  Gr.  Knt.  243  Al  stouned 
at  hissteuen..bur^  be  sale  riche.  ("1350  Old  Usages  Win 
chester  in  Eng,  Gilds  (1870)  359  Lat  cryc  be  ban  borghe  be 
town  be  bridde  day  by-fore  peselynge.  c  1450  Merlin  i.  10, 
I  sought  thourgh  my  chamber.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems 
Ixxiv.  14  Leif  creueIte..Or  throucht  the  \varld  quyte  losit  is 
gour  name.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VIt  \\\.  iii.  13  We  will 
make  thee  famous  through  the  World.  1659  Termes  de  la 
Lty  146  b/2  That  there  should  be  but  one  scantling  of 
weights  and  measures  through  all  the  Realm.  1727-46 
THOMSON  Summer  1168  And  Thule  bellows  through  her 
utmost  isles.  1860  TYSDALL  Glac.  n.  vii.  260  Minute  par- 
tides  diffused  through  the  atmosphere. 
b.  Placed  after  the  sb.  anh.,  poet. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  11070  Noght  allan  ierusalem  burgh,  Hot 
etles  al  be  contre  thurgh  [v.  rr.  thurght,  thorogh,  bourse]. 
Ibid.  11824  Pe  fester  thrild  his  bodl  thurgh  [rime  scurf]. 
1556  ROKINSOS  Mores  Utop.  Shorte  Meter  (Arb.)  167  Platoes 
citie,  Whose  fame  flieth  the  worlde  throughe.  a  1635, 
1802  [see  THOROUGH  B.  I.  3],  1851  MRS.  BROWNING  Casa 
Gttidi  Wind,  \\.  266  A  cry  is  up  in  England,  which  doth 
ring  The  hollow  world  through. 

tC.  Phr.   Through  all  thing  [cf.  F.  jartottt]: 
in  every  point,  in  all  respects,  thoroughly.  Obs. 

('1205  LAV.  10966  Ich  sugge  be  burh  alle  blng,  ich  sloh 
Asclepidiot.  c  1290  Beket  252  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  113  Euere 
he  was  chaste  boru^  alle  bing.  1297,  c  1380  [see  THOROUGH 
B.  I.  3  c].  c  1425  Eng.  Cong.  I  re  I.  26  A  man  full  queynt, 
trow  trogh  al  thynge,  &  stalwarth. 

4.  During  the  whole  of  (a  period  of  time,  or  an 
action,  etc.,  with  reference  to  the  time  it  occupies 
from  beginning  to  end).     See  also  GET  v.  430. 

a  loooAgs.  Ps.  (Th.)  Ixxiiifi].  21  [22]  J»urh  ealne  da:;;  \tota 
die},  a  1250  Oivl  ty  A'ight.  447  iCoit.)  And  ich  so  do  bur? 
ni^t  and  dai.  1487-8  Rec.  St.  Mary  at  Hill  141  On  euery 
sonday  throw^e  beyer.  1581  ALI.KS  Apol.  74  Al  the  Churches 
of  Christ  through  al  ages.  1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  718  Through 
the  length  of  times  he  stands  disgraced.  1667  MILTON /*,£.  x. 
846  Thus  Adam.. lamented.  .Through  the  still  Night.  1779 
Mirror  No.  37  f  5  The  same  sanguine  temperament  of  mind 
which,  .has  attended  him  through  life.  1861  MRS,  CARLYLE 
Lett.  (1883)  III.  81  A  brass  band  plays  all  through  our 
breakfast.  1896  T.  F.  Tot  T  Edw.  /,  iv.  80  All  through  his 
reign,  the  Lusignans  helped  him  in  Gascony. 

b.  Placed  after  a  sb. ;  esp.  preceded  by  all. 
1535  [see  THOROUGH  B.  I.  4).  1864  MRS.  GATTY  Parab. 
jft:  .\'at.  Ser.  iv.  5  He  was  seldom  seen  without  one  [a  flower] 
in  his  button-hole  all  the  summer  through.  1872  A.  DE  VERB 
Leg.  St.  Patrick*  Disbelief  Mi  Icho  32  Fireless  sits  he,  winter 
through.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  T/tulc  iii,  It  will  be  like  this  all 
the  night  through. 

5.  From  beginning  to  end  of;    in  or  along  the 
whole  length  or  course  of  (an  action,  an  experience, 
a  piece  of  work,  etc. ;  also  of  a  discourse,  a  book, 
etc.).     See  also  GET  v.  43,  Go  v.  63,  PASS  v.  58  b, 
RUN  v .  68. 

1:1449  [see  THOROUGH  B.  I.  5].  1578  TIMME  Caluine  on 
Gen.  326,  I  may  not  runne  through  vncertain  speculations. 
1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  xiv,  I  had .  .put  my  horse  through  all 
his  paces.  1774  MITFORU  Ess.  Harmony  Lang.  93,  I  can 
not  find  any  thing  like  [it].. thro  the  whole  essay.  1831 
MACAULAV/.^/.  in  Trevelyan  Life  (1876)  I.  iv.  233,  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  sat  througn  so  tremendous  a  storm. 
1886  AD.  SKKGEANT  No  Saint  I.  vi.  105  An  old  land  surveyor 
..put  him  through  a  long  catechism. 

b.  with  emphasis  on  the  intervening  or  inter 
mediate  stage  or  condition.  (Leading  on  to  7.) 

1671  MILTON  P.  R.  i.  5  Obedience  fully  tri'd  Through  all 
temptation.  1818  MOOKE  Fudge  Fain.  Paris  vi.  103  They 
graduate  Through  job,  red  ribbon,  and  silk  gown,  To  Chan 
cellorship  and  Marquisate.  1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  Ivii, 
Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  having  previously  passed  through  the 
Gazette,  passed  over  to  Bengal.  1870  W.  MORRIS  Earthly 
Par.  in.  Story  Rhodope  20  The  brown  plain..  Changed  year 
by  year  through  green  to  hoary  gold.  1881  STANLEY  Chr. 
Instit.  vii.  (1882)  131  In  the  new  crisis  through  which  the 
world  was  to  pass. 

C,  with  emphasis  laid  upon  the  completion:  To 
the  end  of.  (^Leading  on  to  6.) 

1628  [see  THOROUGH  B.  I.  5].  1744  BERKELEY  Sin's  $  2 
Seven  children,  who  came  all  very  well  through  the  small 
pox.  1824  New  Monti\ty  Mag.  X.  19,  I  never  could  read 
through  the  Nouvelle  Helotse.  1843  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett. 
(1883)  1.  353,  I  seemed  to  be  got  pretty  well  through  my 
sewing.  Mod.  When  shall  you  get  through  your  task  ?  He 
has  got  through  '  Smalls '. 

6.  Indicating    a    position   or    point    ultimately 
reached.    (Usually  in  predicate,  after  verb  to  he.} 
Cf.  IL  3.      a.  lit.  At  a  point  beyond,  or  at  the 
further  end  of.     b.  Jig.  Having  reached  the  end  of 
(a  course  of  action,  a  book,  etc.);  having  finished, 
completed,  or  done  with.     C.  In  reference  to  an 
examination,  to  be  through  is  to  have  passed. 

1791  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1896)  V.  330,  I  think  I  can  be 
through  them  [a  bundle  of  letters]  by  the  end  of  the  week. 
1791  BURNS  Tom  O'Skanter  93  By  ihis  time  he  was  cross 
the  ford  ..And  thro1  the  whins,  and  by  the  cairn.  1801 
tr.  Gabrieltts  Myst.  Husb.  II.  267  They  stopped  at  an  inn 
nearly  through  the  town.  1804  SOUTHKY  in  Life  (1850)  II. 
262,  I  am  half  through  the  poem.  1894  Outing  (U.S.) 
XXIV.  438/2  You  may  as  well  tell  him  that  you're  through 
taking  lessons.  Mod.  Is  he  through  his  examination? 

7.  Indicating   medium,    means,   agency,    or   in 
strument  :  By  means  of;  by  the  action  of,  by  (pbs. 
or  arch.)  •  Now  spec.  By  the  instrumentality  of. 

a  800  [see  A.  a],  £950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Luke  xvil  i  W« 
oaem  Serb.  5one  hia  cymes,  c  1000  Fates  12  Apostles  63  tGr.) 
We  baet  ?;ehyrdon  burh  halite  bee.  1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an. 
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1132  (Laud),  purh  Codes  mllce  &  Jiurh  be  biscop  of  Seres- 
beri.  c  1200  ORMIN  13254  }a  |nirrh  fulluhht,  53  fc>urrh  hannd- 
gang  Alt  hadedd  manness  hande.  1258  Proclaim.  Hen.  I/I 
12  Oct.,  Henry  thur^  godesfultomeking  on  Engleneloande. 
1:1305  Pilate  89  in  E,  E.  P.  (1862)  113  He  huld  him  bitrayd 
burf  felonie.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  i.  137  Throuch  bar  aller 
hale  assent,  Messingeris  till  hym  J>ai  sent.  1475  Bk. 
Noblesse  (Roxb.)  16  A  grete  navy..ovyrcom  throw  myghty 
fyghtyng.  1579  W.  WILKINSON  Cottfut.  Familye  of  Loue 
V*  iij,  Abell  was  slayne.  .through  the  handes  of  his  brother 
Cain.  1763  J.  BROWN  Poetry  fy  Mus,  yii.  151  This  Event 
happened,  .thro'  the  Authority  of  the  thirty  Tyrants.  1793 
BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  153  The  answer  given  to  Monsieur 
Lesardier  was  through  a  young  gentleman.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  123  [He]  could  not  prevent  the  national 
sentiment  from  expressing  itself  through  the  pulpit  and  the 
press.  1883  SIR  N.  LINDLEV  in  Law  Rep,  n  Q.  Bench 
piv.  572  The.  .Society.,  seeks  to  do  through  him  that  which 
it  cannot  otherwise  do. 
Every  notice 
letter. 

fb.  Indicating  the  agent,  after  a  passive  verb: 
-  BY  prep.  33.   Obs. 

a  900  tr.  Bsedas  Hist.  i.  ix,  Seo  hergung  wass  burh  Alari- 
cum..seworden.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  9  Heofonrices  duru.. 
sceal  ponne  burh  pe  ontened  beon.  c  1000  Ass,  Gosp. 
Matt.  xxvi.  24  Wa  pam  menn  burh  bone  be  byf>  mannes 
sunu  be-Iaewed.  13..  Cursor  M.  20903  (Cott.)  In  rome 
throu  an  bat  hight  neron  ..  Petre  ..naild  on  be  rod  he 


3therwi.se  do.     1885  Act  48  <$•  49  Viet.  c.  54  §  15 
ce.  .sent  through  the  post  in  a  prepaid  registered 


was.  1424  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  I  (1814)  II.  5/1  Chargit  be  pe  gret 
aithe  throwe  pe  bischope.  '1425  E"g.  Conq.  Irel.  12 
Vnnethes  he  was  I-draw  vp  throgh  his  felowes,  bat  mych 
put  bar  lyf  in  aduentur  for  to  saw  his  Hf.  1597  A.  M.  tr. 
GjtHlciiieaits  l-r,  Chirurg.  43b/i  The  skinne  beings  liftvp 
through  some  seruant,  or  through  the  Chyrurgiane  with  his 
Pinsers. 

8.  Indicating  cause,  reason,  or  motive :  In  con 
sequence  of,  by  reason  of,  on  account  of,  owing  to ; 
from ;  for. 

a  1000  Cxdiiion's  Gen.  610  (Gr.)  J>a  se  forhatena  spnec 
burh  feondscipe.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxvi.  31  J>urh 
pas  hyrdes  sle?;e  by  3  seo  heord  todrafed.  1154  O.  £.  Chron. 
an.  1 1 27  (Laud),  pet  wes  eall^urh  bone  kyng  Heanri.  c  1200 
Trin.  Coll.  Ifoni.  191  purch  onde  com  dead  in  to  be  worelde. 
c  1460  Oseney  Regr.  3  |?e  paralityke  man.  .heled  of  our  lorde 
..broughe  be  beleve  off  theyme  bat  bare  hym.  1562  Aber* 
deen  Kirk  Sess.  Rec.  (Spald.  Cl.)  9  Gryte  thyft,  committit 
throcht  verray  neid  and  necessite.  1671  MILTON  Sattisou 
369  If  be  through  frailty  err.  1697  DRYDEN  Virfr.  Georg. 
n.  638  Thro'  Wine  they  quarrell'd,  and  thro'  Wine  were 
slain.  1798  COLERIDGE  Anc.  Mar.  n.  xiii,  Every  tongue 
thro'  utter  drouth  Was  wither'd  at  the  root.  1894  J.  J. 
FOWLER  Adamnan  Introd.  56  The  southern  Picts .  .embraced 
the  truth  through  the  preaching  of  St.  Ninian. 

fb.  In  oaths  and  adjurations:  By,  in  the  name 
of.  (Cf.  ^  prep.  2.)  Obs. 

a  1000  Czdmons  Satan  694  Ic  be  hate  burh  ba  hehstan 
miht,  pEet  3u  hellwarum  hyht  ne  abeode.  ciooo  &LVRIG 
Gen.  xxii.  16  Ic  sweri^e  burh  me  sylfne,  ssede  se  ^Imihti^a. 
a  \-£Z$Ancr.  A'. 114  purh  beo  like  neiles  ich  halse  ou  ancren, . . 
holde6  our  bonden  wiftinnenouwer  juries,  c  ivy*  Edmund 
Conf.  307  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  440  '  puif  oure  louerdes  pas- 
sioun  tel  nou  ',  he  seide. 
II.  adv. 

(For  special  combinations  with  verbs,  as  BREAK 
through^  CABUY  through,  FALL  through^  GET 
through,  Go  through,  PASS  through^  PULL  throitgh^ 
PUT  through,  RUN  through,  etc.,  see  the  verbs.) 

1.  From  end  to  end,  side  to  side,  or  surface  to 
surface  (of  a  body  or  space)  by  passing  or  extend 
ing  within ;  so  as  to  penetrate :  cf.  I.  i. 

a  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  !xxvii[ij.  15  [13]  He  sae  toslat,  sealte 
yba  ^efscstnade,  and  hi  foran  burh.  a  1225  Ancr.  A".  272 
Heo  buruh  stihten  Isboset..into  be  schere.  r  1400  Destr. 
Troy  6780  Mony  shalke  burgh  shot  with  bere  sharpe  gere. 
14 . .  Tundale's  Vis.  327  po  neyte  of  the  fuyr  dyd  throw  pas. 
c  1460  METHAM  Wks.  (E.E.T.S.)  91  Als  strekyn  thourth 
with  oon  lyne  or  with  many  lynes.  «  1533  LD.  BERNERS 
Hiton  Hx.  205  Huon  . .  strake  hym  with  his  spere  clene 
throwe.  1719  WATTS  Hymns  n.  Hx.  2  Glory  to  God  that 
walks  the  sky,  And  sends  his  blessing  thro'.  1798  COLERIDGE 
Anc.  Mar.  i.  xvii,  The  Ice  did  split  with  a  Thunder-fit;  The 
Helmsman  steer 'd  us  thro' !  1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mutter's 
Anc.  Art  (ed.  2)  §  337  A.  .garment.. drawn,  .over  the  right 
arm,  or  else  through  beneath  it  towards  the  left  arm. 

b.  In  reference  to  travel  or  conveyance  :  Along 
the  whole  distance  ;  all  the  way ;  to  the  end  of  the 
journey;  to  the  destination. 

[a  1425  Cursor  M.  11741  (Trin.)  Of  pritty  dayes  lourney 
pro  pou  shal  haue  but  a  day  to  go  {earlier  MSS.  lane., 
gang].]  1617  J.  BARGRAVE  in  BuccUuck  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.)  I.  198  His  packets  sometimes  fail  when  private 
letters  go  through.  1692  LUTTRELL  Brief  R  el.  (1857)  II. 
376  He  was  accompanied  part  of  the  way  by  the  queen 
.  .and  Essex,  who  went  thro'.  1732  POPE  Ess.  Man  ri.  274 
Hope  travels  thro',  nor  quits  us  when  we  die.  1858  Penny 
Cycl.  and  Suppl.  565/2  A  man  may  now  'book  through* 
from  London  to  so  many  continental  cities.  1858  HAWTHORNE 
Fr.  $  It.  Note-bks.dfyz}  I.  3  The  great  bulk  of  our  luggage 
had  been  registered  through  to  Paris.  Mod.  The  train  goes 
through  to  Edinburgh. 

C,  In  reference  to  size :  As  measured  from  side 
to  side ;  in  diameter. 

a  1687  PETTY  Treat.  Naval  P kilos,  i.  iv.  §  5  A  Mast  above 
30  inches  through. 

2.  From  beginning  to  end  (of  a  time,  course  of 
action,  life,  trial,  book,  etc.) ;  to  the  end  or  purposed 
accomplishment :  cf.  I.  4,  5. 

a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  237  He  wes  acende  of  be  clene  mede  be 
efer  burh  lefede  mede.  1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Anns 
(S.T.S.)  85  Traistand  in  God,  and  in  his  gude  rycht  to  bring 
him  throuch.  1556  N.  C.  Wills  (Surtees  1908)  239  Iff  he 
helpe  my  executors  through  for  the  making  of  my  accompte 
with  the  King.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  v.  v.  382  When  shall  I 
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heare  all  through?  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  133  Who  now 
reads  Bolingbroke ?  Who  ever  read  him  through?  1865 
SWINBURNE  Chastelard  i.  i.  (1894)  9  She  must  weep  If  she 
sing  through.  1891  Law  Times^  XCII.  18/2  Having  heard 
the  case  through  and  seen  the  witnesses. 

3.  Predicatively,  after  the  verb  to  be,  indicating  a 
position,  point,  or  condition  ultimately  arrived  at. 
a.  lit.  Having  penetrated  or  traversed  a  body  or 
space,     b.  More   usually  Jig.  Having  completed 
or  accomplished  an  action  or  process  (spec,  having 
passed  an  examination)  ;  completed,  as  an  action, 
etc. ;  finished,  at  an  end,  *  done '.     To  be  through 
with)  to  have  finished  or  completed ;  to  have  done 
with,   have  no   further  dealings  with;     also,   to 
have  arranged  matters  or  come  to  an  agreement 
with  (a  person)  (now  dial.)  :  cf.  quot,  a  1500  s.  v. 
THOROUGH  a.  2. 

1481-90  Howard  If ottseh.  JSks,  (Roxb.)  480  My  Lord  is 
throughe  with  his  servaunt  Robert  Worsley,  for  certayn  men 
..to  be  ready  at  all  tymes  at  my  Lordes  wages.  1597 
SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  i.  ii.  45  If  a  man  is  through  with  them 
in  honest  Taking-up,  then  they  must  stand  vpon  Securitie. 
1607  —  Cor.  it.  iii.  130,  I  am  halfe  through,  The  one  part 
suffered,  the  other  will  I  doe.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast 
xix.  57  We  had  just  so  much  work  to  do,  and  when  that  was 
through,  the  time  was  our  own.  1866  Ketgravia.  Nov.  76 
The  examiners,  .are  now  consulting  together  as  to  who  is 
1  through  '  and  who  is  '  plucked '.  1869  LonsdaU Gloss.)  To 
be  through  with  any  onet  to  complete  a  bargain  with  him. 
1896  Daily  News  18  July  3/1  [He]  did  not  arrive  till  the 
speech  was  half  through.  1901  K.  STEUART  By  Allan  Water 
\\.  63  All  knew  that  James  Steuart  was  'far  through' 
[=  near  the  end  of  his  life].  Mod.  I  saw  the  train  enter  the 
tunnel ;  it  must  be  through  now. 

4.  Qualifying  adjs.  and  pa.  pples. :  Through  the 
whole  extent,  substance,  or  thickness ;  throughout ; 
hence,  entirely,  completely,  thoroughly,  f  a.  Stand 
ing  before  apple,  or  adj.  ;   =  THOROUGH  adv.^.  Obs. 

Formerly  often  hyphened  to  the  following  word;  cf. 
THROUGH-  in  comb.  i. 

a  1240  [see  THOROUGH  B.  II.  4].  1-1440  Anc.  Cookery 
in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  459  When  thai  byn  thurgh  hot,  take 
horn  up  withaskymmour.  1472111  SwayiicSarvm  Churchw. 
Ace.  (1896)  z,  j  playne  Chalice  with  his  patent  both  through 
gilte.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  v.  Ixxx.  651  The  grapes  be 
through  ripe  in  September.  1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  31 
To  hatie  him  stand  in  the  raine  till  he  was  through  wet. 
1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  32  In 
wintir  quhen  thay  ar  throuch  fatt.  1631  HEYWOOD  2nd Pt. 
Maid  of  West  in.  i,  Through  satiate  with  the  pleasures  of 
this  night.  1639  FULLER  Holy  War  in.  xxvi.  (1647)  156 
Once  through-hot  long  in  cooling.  1665  MANLEY  Grotius' 
Low  C.  Warres  762  Materials  being  now  through  dry  by 
the  heat  of  the  weather.  [1692-1853  :  see  THOROUGH  B.  II.  4.] 
1901  HAYDEN  Round  Our  Vill.  154  (E.D.D.)  Come  in,  you 
must  be  through  wet. 

b.  Now  regularly  after  the  adj.  or  pple.,  and  only 
in  reference  to  physical  condition,  as  ivet  through 
(see  also  WET). 

rti766  MRS.  F.  SHERIDAN  Sidney  Bidnlph  IV.  53  He  had 
been  wet  quite  through.  1821  CLARE  yill.  Minstr.  I.  165 
Thy. .trunk  is  nearly  rotten  through.  r  1825  Honlstott 
Juv.  Tracts,  Forethought  3  It  is  of  no  use  to  put  up  your 
umbrella  when  you  are  wet  through.  1892  G.  HAKE  Mem. 
80  Years  Ixiii.  259  The  natives  get  hot-through  in  the.. 
spring  and  summer  months.  Mod.  This  is  a  cold  room; 
I  am  chilled  through.  It  is  barely  warmed  through. 

6.  Through  and  through :  a.  \Vith  repeated  or 
complete  penetration ;  through  the  whole  thickness 
or  substance ;  completely  from  beginning  to  end  ; 
right  through,  entirely  through. 

1470-85  [see  THOROUGH  B.  II.  5].  x6n  SHAKS.  Wint.  T. 
iv.  iv.  112  You'ld  be  so  leane,  that  blasts  of  January  Would 
blow  you  through  and  through,  c  1643  LD,  HERBERT 
Antobiog.  (1824)  19  The  English  shot  her  I  the  Spanish  ship] 
through  and  through  so  often  that  she  run  herself  aground. 
1709  Lona..  Gaz.  No.  4521/2  Having  our  Ship's  Sides  in  a 
great  many  places  shot  through  and  through.  1894  SIR  J. 
ASTLEY  Fifty  Yrs.  Life  1. 166  We  were  all  wet  through  and 
through. 

b.  In  all  points  or  respects ;  thoroughly,  wholly, 
entirely,  out  and  out. 

c  1410  Chron.  En%.  (Ritson)  554  An  holi  wommon  thourh 
ant  thourh.  1531  in  Hall  Chron.,  Hen.  F///(i548)  197  We 
..searched  and  examined  through  and  through,  .bothe  the 
bookes  of  holy  scripture,  and  also  the  moste  approued  inter 
preters  of  the  same.  1600  SHAKS. -4.  Y.  L.  n.  vii.  59,  I  will 
through  and  through  Cleanse  the  foule  bodie  of  th  infected 
world.  1746  FRANCIS  tr.  Hor.^  Sat.  \.  ix.  134  One  who 
knew  My  sweet  Companion  through  and  through.  1888 
RHYS  Hibbert  Lcct.  458  The  Thorsteinn  story  ..  not  corre 
sponding  through  and  through  to  any  of  the  Celtic  ones. 
1894  ROOSEVELT  in  Forum  (N.Y.)  July  557  They  must  act  as 
Americans,  through  and  through,  in  spirit  and  hope  and 
purpose. 

6.  After  an  auxiliary  vb.,  with,  ellipsis  of  go,  get> 
pass,  etc.,  in  lit.  or_/^.  senses  (see  above);  thus 
functioning  as  a  verb  in  the  infinitive.  (See  also 
THROUGH  v.  2.) 

1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  Ixiii,  Bot,  hert !  quhere  as  the  body 
may  noght  throu,  Folow  thy  hevin !  c  1470  HENRYSON 
Mor.  Fab.  x.  (Fox  <$•  Wolf}  xiii,  This  will  not  throw,  but 
greit  coist  and  expence.  1573, 1670 [see  THOROUGH  B.  II.  6]. 
1644  NYE  Gunnery  (1670)  20  If  you  cannot  sift  it  through 
the  sieve,  beat  that  again  into  powder  which  will  not 
through.  1906  MARJ.  BOWEN  Viper  of  Milan  xxi,  We 
must  pass,  we  must  through  this  moment. 

Through,  obs.  form  of  THROW,  TROUGH. 
Through-,  in.  combination.    (See  THOROUGH-.) 
1.  Combinations  of  THROUGH  prep,  or  adv.  with 
verbs  (pples.,  vbl.  sbs.),  or  adjs.    Chiefly  Obs. 


THROU  an-. 

In  OE.  through  qualifying  a  verb  stood  before  it  regularly 
in  the  infinitive  and  participles,  and  usually  in  the  finite 
vb.  in  subordinate  clauses.  In  such  cases  there  was  a 
tendency  for  it  to  be  written  in  comb.,  as  in  mod.  German 
durckgehen,  durchgehend,  durchvjachsen.  In  some  words 
this  tendency  became  stronger  in  ME.,  and  the  combined 
form  was  used  also  in  the  finite  verb.  For  these  see  the 
Main  words  below.  The  following  illustrate  the  process, 
without  any  attempt  to  be  exhaustive  : 

fthrough-ca'rve  (-kerf)  v.,tians.  lo  cut  through ; 
hence  through- carved  ///.  a.,  see  quot. ; 
t  through-oa'st  -v.  [CAST  v .  57],  trans,  to  plaster 
throughout ;  f  through-cu't  v.,  trans,  to  cut 
through,  perforate  by  cutting ;  f  through-dri've 
v.,  trails,  to  drive  a  nail  or  spike  through,  to 
transfix;  f  through-fi'cche  (thurghe-fyehe)  v. 
[Fict'HE  ».],  trans,  to  pierce  through,  transfix; 
t  throu-gh-foTiued  ///.  a.,  thoroughly  formed, 
full-grown  ;  f  through-ga'lled  pa.  fple.  [GALL 
v -1 5],  thoroughly  harassed  or  disabled ;  f  through- 
handling,  management  of  details;  carrying 
through;  transaction;  f  through-lanced/a. pple., 
pierced  as  with  a  lance,  transfixed ;  t  through- 
look  v.,  trans,  to  look  through,  examine  tho 
roughly  ;  f  through-nailed  pa.  pple.,  transfixed 
with  nails;  fthrough-nim  v.,  trans,  to  'run 
through',  transfix ; Jig.  to  penetrate;  t through - 
pierce  (thorough-pierce)  v.,  trans,  to  pierce 
through,  transfix ;  hence  through-,  thorough-pierc 
ing  ppl,  adj.  ;  f  through-ride  (thorough-ride) 
v.,  (<z)  trans,  to  ride  through,  make  a  raid  through 
(cf.  RIDE  v.  2) ;  (6)  intr.  to  penetrate  through  (cf. 
RIDE  v.  9) ;  f  through-rive  v.  (fa.  t.  purh-raf) 
[RivE  v.~],trans.to  rive  or  tear  through;  fthrough- 
run  (thurh-se-rn)  v.,  trans,  to  overrun ; 
•f  through-shed  (J)ur5sched)  v.  (L.  perfundere), 
trans,  to  suffuse ;  f  through-shoo't  {pa.  t.  purh-, 
porjsehote)  v.,  trans,  to  shoot  through,  pierce 
through;  f  through-shove  v.  (pa. pple.  burgh- 
shove),  trans,  to  thrust  through,  transfix ; 
t  through-swi'm  v.,  trans,  to  swim  through ; 
f  through-thrrlled  pa.  pple.,  pierced  through ; 
jig.  thrilled  through  ;  t  through-wa'xen  pa.  pple. 
[waxen,  pa.  pple.  of  WAX  v.'],  grown  over; 
f  through-  wo'n  v.  [OE.  furh-wunian  :  see  WON 
&.],  intr.  to  abide,  continue,  or  remain  through  ; 
t  through -wou'nd  ».,  trans,  to  wound  through 
or  deeply.  See  also  THROUGH-BEARING,  THROUGH- 
GO,  etc.  b.  with  adjectives :  t  through-old  a, 
extremely  old ;  antiquated ;  t  throu'gh-wet  a., 
wetted  or  wet  through,  saturated  with  moisture. 

£1330  ArtJt.  #  Merl.  (Kolbing)  8141  Stel  &  yren  his  ax 
*burchcarf  Wher  burch  mani  starf.  1875  PARKER  Gloss. 
Arckit.,  Through  Can'Ld'-work,  . .  in  which  the  spaces 
between  the  ornamental  parts  are  pierced  entirely  through. 
1611  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  112  The  whole 
passage  to  be  "throughecast  with  lime  and  haire.  c  \yy>Arth, 
<y  Merl.  9286  Ich  of  hem  on  [o]ber  hitt,  Ober  heued  ofsmot  or 
bodi  *burch  kitt.  1594  PLAT  jeivell-ho.  ill.  34  How  tograue 
any..deuise  vpon  an  egge  shel,  &  how  to  through-cut  the 
same,  a  10*3  WULFSTAN  Horn.  iii.  (Napier)  22  Him  ses3er 
*burhdraf  mid  isenum  nEejlum  Je  fet  £e  handa.  a  1225 
Leg.  Kath.  1204  purhdriuen  upon  be  rode.  Ibid.  1943, 
&  let  burhdriuen  . .  pe  spaken  &  te  felien  Mid  irnene 
gadien.  c  1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  2  It  has  "thurghe- 
fychede  my  herte.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq.  Apol.  542 
Who  are  so  "through-formed  Christians  as  cordially  to 
believe  all  the  Essential  Parts  of  pur  Religion.  1594  KYD 
Cornelia,  v.  308  Scipio  that  saw  his  ships  *through-galled, 
And  by  the  foe  fulfild  with  fire  and  blood,  a  1586  SIDNEY 
Arcadia  (1622)  177  (Skimming  any  thing  that  came  before 
him)  [He]  was  disciplined  to  leaue  the  "through-handling  of 
all  to  his  gentle  wife.  1594  SPENSER  Amoretti  Ivii,  Seeing 
my  hart  *through-launced  every  where  With  thousand 
arrowes,  which  your  eies  have  shot,  c  1200  ORMIN  Ded. 
68,  &  te  bitseche  ice  off  biss  hoc,  . .  All  to  burrhsekenn 
illc  an  ferrs,  &  to  *burrhlokenn  offte.  1446  LYDG.  Two 
Nightingale  P.  ii.  24O*'l'hurgh-nayled  weren  his  holy  handis 
tweyne.  c  1205  LAY.  14711  Catiger  ber  com  &  mid  his  spere 
hine  *burh-nom.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  249  Into  wepmge 
Sche  fell,  as  sche  that  was  thurgh  nome  With  love.  1639 
FULLER  Holy  War  n.  xliv.  (1647)  103  Then  must  he  be 
a  *through-old  man.  Ibid.  v.  xxix.  281  What  credit  there 


(Caxton)  I.  xiv.  (1859)  ir  Grete  drede  and  heuynesse  had 
thorughpercyd  my  herte.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  i.  38  Her 
tender  hart  was  rent  in  twaine,  Or  thrild  with  point  of 
thorough-piercing  paine.  1609  HEYWOOD  Brit.  Troy  xiv. 
xxv,  Quite  through-piercst  the  Greeke  drppt  down  a  corse. 
c  1205  LAY.  18082  He..smat  hine  i  bere  side  pat  bat  spere 
*burh-rade  [1:1275  borh-rod].  £1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron. 
Wace  (Rolls)  14516  pat  alle  landes  he  wolde  borow  ryde.  . 
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raf  \c  1275  born  rof].  Ibid.  12129  Pat  lond  heo  *burh  arnden 
&  her5eden.  Ibid.  16657  Pat  lond  heo  gunne  burh-aernen  & 
ba  tunes  fur-bernen.  1381  WYCLIF  Esther  xv.  8  She  for. 
sothe  "thur^shed  \Vulg.  perfusa]  the  chere  with  rose  colour. 
971  Klickl.  Horn.  109  ponne  he  his  byrnsweord  getyhb 
K:  bas  world  ealle  burhslyhb,  &  ba  lichoman  *burh  sceoteo. 
c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  4373  per  schaftes 
borgh  schoten  body  &  schelde.  c  1330  Arth.  ^  Merl. 
7959  Pcr  was  mani  wombe  "burchschoue  &  mani  heued 
cleued  aboue.  c  1420  26  Pol.  Poems  xvii.  189  His  herte 
was  wib  a  spere  burgh-shoue.  1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  vir. 


THROUGH-BEAR. 

384,  I  yet  "through-swomine  the  waues,  that  your  shore 
binds,  a  1631  DONNE  Progr.  Soult  xxvii,  The  net  through- 
swome,  she  kept  the  liquid  Path.  1605  SVLVESTER  Du 
Bartas  II.  iii.  I.  Vocation  175  With  our  Swords  and  Lances 
..^Through-thrille'd  (Villains)  this  shall  be  your  last.  1608 
Ibid.  iv.  iv.  Decay  ,22  My  heart's  through*thrilled  with  your 
miseries,  c  1205  LAY.  18338  Wes  |?e  munt  *burh-wexen 
[c  1175  |>orh-woxe]  Mid  ane  wude  feiren.  1583  T.  WATSON 
Centuri<;  of  Loue  xci,  Then,  hang  your  "throughwett  gar- 
mentes  on  the  wall,  c  1000  Ags,  Gosf.  Matt.  xxiv.  13 
Witodlice  se)>e  *J>urhwuna'6  o3  ende,  se  by^  hal.  a  1175 
Cott.  Horn.  227  pa3a  hire  time  com  hi  acennede  and  burn- 
wunede  meden.  c  1205  LAV.  1384  An  lond  he  ferde  sechinde 
per  he  mihte  Jmrh-wunian  Mid  his  wnfolke.  a  iu<;  Leg. 
Kath.  662  pe  wi&  godd  hehfeder,  &  wift  ben  hah  gast, 
purhwunest  in  alre  worlde  world,  c  1200  ORMIN  17443  pa 
neddress. .  Pej3  tacnenn  alle  sinness,  patt  stingenn  &  "burrli- 
wundenn  all  patt  bodi;,  &  tatt  sawle. 
2.  Combinations  with  sbs.  (cf.  THROUGH  a.)  : 
throu'gh-aTch  Archil,  (also  attrib.'],  see  quot. ; 
throu'gh-blow:,  a  blowing  or  current  of  air  pass 
ing  through  ;  throu'gh-bolt  (thorough-bolt),  a 
bolt  passing  through  the  objects  fastened  by  it,  and 
secured  at  each  end  ;  f  throvrgh-eodd,  a  penetrat 
ing  or  deep-seated  cold  or  chill ;  throu'gh-fang 
[FANG  sb.  6 a]  =  through-tang;  t throu'gh-fa^st 
[FAST  rf.l  i],  a  fast  all  through  a  period,  e.  g.  the 
fast  of  Lent;  throvrgh-joi'nt,  a  joint  passing 
through  the  thickness  of  something;  throu'gh- 
key  [KEY  sbl  9],  a  key  or  pin  fitting  into  a  hole 
which  passes  right  through  the  parts  to  be  fastened 
by  it ;  f  throu'gh-look  (?)  :  see  quot. ;  throvrgh- 
moTtise,  a  mortise  cut  right  through  the  timber ; 
t  throu'gh-pa^th,  a  path  or  way  through  some 
thing  ;  throu-gh-rod,  a  rod  passing  or  extending 
through  or  from  end  to  end  of  some  structure  or 
piece  of  mechanism ;  t  through-serewe,  f -spavin, 
t  -splint,  names  of  diseases  of  the  leg  of  the  horse : 
see  quots.  and  SEBEWE,  SPAVIN-,  SPLINT  ;  also  cf. 
THOROUGH-PIN  ;  throu'gh-tang,  a  method  of  haft- 
ing  knives,  forks,  etc.  by  inserting  the  tang  in  a 
hole  drilled  right  through  the  handle  and  riveting 
it  at  the  end ;  throu'gh-work,  work  extending 
through  the  thickness,  or  occupying  the  whole 
breadth  of,  some  structure.  See  also  THROUGH- 
STONE  2. 

a  1878  SIR  G.  G.  SCOTT  Led.  Archit.  I.  vii.  283  The  two 
systems  may  be  distinguished  as  rere-arch  windows  and 
"through-arch  windows — i.  e.,  those  in  which  the  inner  is 
distinct  from  the  outer  arch,  and  those  in  which  the  same 
arch  runs  through  the  wall,  showing  itself  more  or  less 
similarly  on  its  outer  and  inner  faces.  In  thick  walls  and 
rich  work  there  is  often  another  order  of  through-arch 
within  the  tracery  order,  or  rather  the  outer  order  re-appears 
within.  1908  Times  29  Dec.  4/5  No  airing  or  '  'through- 
blow  '  is  possible  in  a.  .flat  where  the  openings  are  all  on  one 
side.  1837  Civil  Eng.  ff  Arch.  Jt-nl.  I.  33/1  The  outer  and 
inner  rows  of  piling. .are  to  be  securely  tied  together,  with 
two-inch  wrought-iron  "thorough  bolts.  1864  Daily  Tel. 
19  Aug.,  The  use  of  large-area  solid  plates  [in  ship-building], 
in  combination  with  through  bolts.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.  s.  v.  Holt,  A  through-bolt  is  one  which  goes  through 
the  pieces  which  are  to  be  fastened  together.  Such  are 
clincn-bolts,  and  bolts  secured  by  nut  and  washer.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  (1634)  II.  289  In  drink,  it  dissolueth  vento- 
sities,  riddeth  away  'through-colds,  and  namely  the  shiuer- 
ings..in  cold  agues.  1851-4  TOMLINSON  Cycl.  Arts  (1866) 
I.  487/2  A  very  good  method  is  what  is  called  *throttgk- 
/ang,  that  is,  to  drill  a  hole  completely  through  the  handle, 
and  to  insert  a . .  prong  projecting  from  the  blade,  riveting  it 
at  the  opposite  end.  1652  FULLER  Conun.  Christ's  Tempt. 


_ __  _  ,gh. 

joints  admit  wet  into  the  interior.  1548  ~Acc.  Ld.  High 
Treas.  Scot.  IX.  167  Thre  gret  "throuch  lokes  to  the  palice 
of  Halyrudhous.  I6W-5  CORBET  SA.  in  aid  St.  PauCs  in 
Longman  Three  Cathedrals  (1873)  60  Are  we  not  beholding 
to  it.  .for  a  prayer  or  a  "throwpath?  15*3  FITZHERB.  Husb. 
§  96  Some  horses  hauea  "throughe  serewe  on  boibe  sydes  of 
the  legge.  Ibid.  §  106  Some  horses  haue  'throughe  spauen, 
and  appereth  bothe  within  and  without.  1565  BLUNDEVIL. 
Horsemanship  iv.  cxxyii.  (1580)  58  Of  the  wet  Spauen,  or 
through  Spauen.  This  is  a  soft  swelling  growing  on  both 
sides  of  the  hough,  and  seemes  to  go  cleane  through  the 
hough,  and  therefore  may  be  called  a  through  Spauen. 
1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  401  A  Splent  is  a  sorance  of 
the  least  moment,  vnlesse  it  bee  on  the  knee,  or  else  a 


by  the  insertion  of  that  portL 
properly  drawn  out,  quite  through  the  handle.. is  called 
"through-tang.  1686  PLOT  Sta/ordsh.  384  He  also  cuts 
wreathM  pillars  with  the  same  Engine  (that  are  not  "through- 
work). 

Through-band  :  see  thorough-band  3.  v.  THO 
ROUGH-  2. 

Throu'gh.-'bear,  v.  Sc.  [BEAR  v.1  II.]  trans. 
To  maintain,  support.  Hence  Throu'gfh-bearing 
vbl.  sb.  a.  Support  through  (life),  livelihood, 
maintenance,  b.  Supporting,  upholding,  maintain 
ing  (a  cause). 

1680  U.  HACKSTON  Lit.  25  July  in  Cloud  Witnesses  (1871) 
45  He  will  perfect  His  work  in  me  and  by  me,  either  to 
a  remarkable  delivery,  br  through-bearing  (/.  e.  upholding) 
me  as  He  sees  most  for  His  own  glory.  1730  '1.  BOSTON 
Mem.  vii.  (1890)  151  God  would  provide  things  necessary 
for  our  through-bearing.  1786  A.  GIB  Sacr.  Contliufl.  296 
It  secures  all  the  outward  through-bearing,  preservation 


375 

and  protection,  leading  and  guiding.  1813  CHALMERS  Let. 
12  Oct.  in  Lift  (1850)  I.  xii.  343  A  day  of  mortification. 
Everything  went  against  us  by  the  through-bearing  of  the 
opposite  party.  1857  A.  WALLACE  Gloaming  of  Life  \.  (1875) 
3  She  opened  a  small  shop  as  the  means  of  securing  an 
honest  throughbearing. 

Through-bred :  see  THOROUGHBRED. 
Through-cast  to  -drive:  see  THROUGH-. 
Through- draught :  see  thorough-draught  s.  v. 

THOROUGH-  2.     Throughe,  obs.  f.  THROW  v. 

Througher(J>r/7-3j).6V«/- /«;>//«£•.  [f.  THROUGH 
prep,  or  adv.  +  -ER  *.]  (See  quots.) 

1797  Encycl,  Brit.  (ed.  3)  V.  101/1  The  workings  called 
rooms,  .of  the  width  of  12  feet;.. the  workings  called 
throughers  or  thirling*^  9  feet  wide,  wrought  through  at 
right  angles  from  one  room  toanother.  1883  GRESLEV  Gloss. 
Terms  Coal  A  fining;  Througher^..^  thirl  put  through 
between  two  headings  which  are  up-stoop. 

Through-fang  to  -galled  :  see  THROUGH-. 

Through-fare,  etc.,  see  THOROUGHFARE,  etc. 

Through-gang,  sb.  Sc.  Obs.  or  rare.  [GANG 
sb.  4.]  A  way  or  road  through ;  a  passage ;  some 
times  —  thoroughfare. 

1465  Burgh  Kec.  Edinb.  (1869)  I.  22  The  througang  is  set 
to  William  Met  for  8  s.,  on  his  own  security.  1513  DOUGLAS 
SEneis  n.  viii.  So  Secrete  throwgangis  are  schawin.  1587 
Reg.  Privy  Council  Scef.  IV.  205  In  the  portche  or  throw- 
gang  of  the  said  West  Kirk  dure.  1862  G.  HENDERSON 
Afatt.  in  Lowland  Scotch  vi.  2  (E.  D.  1>.)  Dinna  toot  a 
trumpet  afore  thee,  as  the  hypocrites  do  in  the  throwgangs. 
b.  attrib.  or  adj.  Allowing  passage  through. 

1523  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  V.  220  For  ane  band 
to  the  throuchgang  windo  of  the  querns  chalmer.  1808 
JAMIF.SOX  s,v.,  A  throwgang  close  is  an  open  passage,  by 
which  one  may  go  from  one  street  to  another,  as  opposed  to 
a  blind  alley. 

So  f  Tlirough-sfa'nff  v.,  Sc.  trans,  to  go  through, 
to  traverse.  Thrcra'gh-g'angiiig'  (also  throw- 
gaan')  a.,  that  goes  through  any  amount  of  work, 
active,  energetic,  thoroughgoing. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  xc[i].  6  NTe  forhtast  bu  ?e  on  dae^e  flan 
on  lyfte,  past  bu  buruh  gangan  garas  on  Seostrum.  c  1205 
LAY.  1207  }if  ich  pat  lond  mai  bi-5eten  &  mi  folc  hit  burh- 
gengen  [^1275  born-gen^e]-  '814  SCOTT  /Far',  xxxix,  Ye.. 
should  ken  a  horse's  points;  ye  see  that  through-ganging 
thing  that  Balmawhapple's  on.  1825  JAMIESON,  Through' 
gunning,  active,  having  a  great  deal  of  action  ;  a  term  u:>ed 
by  jockies. 

t  Th.rough.-ffi.Td,  v.  Obs.  [GIRD  z*.2]  trans. 
To  strike  througn,  smite  through,  pierce  with  a  cut 
or  blow. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  152  Thurgh  girt  with  many  a 

freuous  blody  wounde.  c  1430  Syr  t'.encr.  (Roxb.)  5764 
'he  king  supposed..  Generides  he  had  thurgh  girt.  1513 
DOUGLAS  ^Liteis  it.  viii.  [vii.]  118  Hypanis  eik,  and  Dymas 
..War  by  thair  fallowis  throw  gird  baith  twa.  1575  TWYNE 
sEneidx.  Eeiij,  Then  Pallas  soone  Sir  Rhoeteus.  /Ihrough- 
girdes.  c  1594  KYD  Sp.  Trag.  iv.  iv,  Where  hanging  on  a 
tree  I  found  my  sonne,  Through  girt  with  wounds. 

t  Through-go1,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  ]>urhgdn^  pa.  t. 
pnrhtodt,  i.  j>urh  adv.  THROUGH  +  gan  to  Go  (cf. 
OHG.  aurkgdri}.]  trans.  To  go  through,  pass 
through,  traverse. 

c  IOQO  Pop.  Treat.  Set.  (1841)  9  Seo  eor3e  by3  mid  J?am 
winterlicum  cyle  burh-gan.  c  1000  ^ELFBIC  Horn.  II.  502 
Ic  wille  durhgan  orsorh  Sone  here,  c  itoo  ORMIN  12860 
purrh  batt  te^  sholldenn  all  burrh  gan  piss  middella-rd  to 
spellenn  Off  himm.  01300  E.  E.  Psalter  civ.  [cv.]  18  Irne 
thurghyhode  his  saule  ful  grim,  a  1400  Isutnbras  522  That 
alle  a  syde  of  a  cunntre  he  nase  thurgh  gane. 

So  Throu'ghgoing1  vbl.  sb.t  passing  through ; 
a  going  through  accounts,  a  taking  to  task ; 
Throu-ghgoing  (Sc.  throwgaun)  ///.  a.,  that 
goes  or  passes  through  ;  that  goes  through  any 
amount  of  work,  pushing,  active,  strenuous :  cf. 
THOROUGHGOING. 

1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xiv,  The  folk..gae  him  sic  an  awfu' 
throughgaun  about  his  rinnin'  awa.  1820  Btackia.  Mag. 
Dec.  265/1  A  plump  and  jocose  little  woman  ;  gleg,  blithe, 
and  throwgaun  for  her  years.  1822  GALT  Provost  xxxiii, 
Those  mighty  masses  of  foreign  commodities,  the  through- 
going  of  which  left..'goud  in  goupins'.  1841  Penny 
Cycl.  XIX.  254/2  In  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  railway  an 
attempt  was  made  to  ensure  increased  solidity  by  introducing 
throughgoing  stone  blocks.. of  granite,  six  feet  long,., 
stretched  across  the  track.  1910  N.  MINRO  in  Black'.v. 
Mag.  Oct.  529/2  Maurice  met  her . .  in  a  through-going  close. 

Through-handling  to  -look:  see  THROUGH-. 

t  Through-light  CJ>r«-bit),  sb.  and  a.  Obs. 
a.  sb. :  see  THOROUGH-LIGHT,  b.  adj.  That  lets 
light  through ;  transparent.  So  Through-lighted : 
see  THOROUGH-LIGHTED. 

1601  DONNE /ViJfr.  Soul  Epist.,  If  any  coulors  can  deliver 
a  mimic  so  plaineand  rlatt  and  through-light  as  mine.  1612 
—  Funeral  Elegy  61  'Twas  but  a  through-light  scarfe,  her 
mind  t'enroule. 

Throughly  (J>r«-li),  adv.  arch.  [f.  THROUGH 
adv.  or  adj.  +  -LY  a.  See  also  THOROUGHLY.] 

1.  Fully,  completely,  perfectly;  =  THOROUGHLY  3. 

c  1440  Generydes  346,  I  prae  yow..That  ye  wilL.teche 
hym  throughely  That  att  longith  to  hym  to  do.  1490  CAXTON 
Eneydos  xxviii.  108  Lete  vs  loke  to  her  wounde,  and  in  her 


v6; 


.'ocht  throuchlie  vnderstanding  zour  doctrine.  1596  SIIAKS. 
Merck.  V.  iv.  i.  173,  I  am  enformed  throughly  of  the  cause. 
1660  BOYLE  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  xi.  78  Throughly 
kindled  Wood-coals.  1712  STBELE  Spect.  No.  264  p  2 
Throughly  equipped  from  Head  to  Foot,  a  1850  Rossnri 


THROUGHOUT. 

Dante  $  Circ.  i.  (1874)  85  Mine  inmost  being  then  feels 
throughly  quit  Of  anguish.  1885  DIXON  Hist.  Ch.  Eng. 
III.  451  Hooper.. swept  his  unfortunate  garner  so  throughly. 
2.  Through  the  whole  thickness,  substance,  or 
extent ;  through,  throughout,  all  through,  quite 
througn.  arch. ,  poet. 

1541  Act  33  Hen.  I'll!,  c.  18  The  kerseyes  thereof  made 
cannot  be  so  certenly  wroughte  as  the  same. .  myght  kepe 
any  true  or  just  certentye  of  lenghe  or  breadeth  throughlye. 
1577  HARRISON  England  n.  vi.  (1877)1.  156  Barleie.  .steeped 
in  a  cesterne.  .vntill  it  be  throughlie  soked.  1603  OWKN 
Pembrokeshire  (1892)  93  Being  thus  dried  throwlie.  1634 
SIR  T.  HERBERT  Tra-',  150  When  tis  throughly  tested,  .they 
eat  it.  1677  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  i.  10  If  it  be  not  throughly 

[    welded  at  the  first  Heat.     1872  TENNYSON  Gareth  <$•  Lyn. 

I    1371  Then  with  a   stronger  buffet   he  clove   the  helm  As 
throughly  as  the  skull, 

fb.   Through,  from  beginning  to  end;  for  the 
whole  length  or  time ;  all  through.   Obs. 

1563  FoxE*4.<y  M.  807  He  was  not  throughly  presents 
nt  the  Byshoppes  sermon,  c  1590  MARLO«E  Faust,  vi.  189 

•    Take  this  book ;    peruse  it  throughly.      1692  E.  WALKER 

I    Epictetus*  Mor.  x,  Thou  hast  but  begun  The  glorious  Race, 
nor  hast  it  throughly  run. 

Through-mortise  to  -old :  see  THROUGH-. 

Throu-gh  other,  throu'gh-other,  adv. 
phr.  and  adj.  Chiefly  Sc.  Also  6  throuch(e 
vther,  7  thorough  other,  8-9  throw  ither, 
throwither,  thro'ither  ;  throwther,  throu'ther, 
9  throuther ;  also  7  through  others,  9  through- 
others,  [f.  THROUGH  prep.  +  OTHER  B.  8:  i.e. 
'through  each  other'.  Cf.  Ger.  durcheinandc  .] 

1.  adv.  phr,   (Mingled)  through   each    other   or 
one  another;  promiscuously;  indiscriminately;  in 
disorder. 

1596  DALRYMPLF,  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  x.  (S.T.S.)  II.  301 
Capliues  war  numberit  al  throuch  vther  [\j.plns  tninus]  a 
thousand.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  m.  85  Figges,  Orenge-;, 
Lcmmons,  ..  growing  all  through  other,  1637  MONKO 
Exped.  i.  ii  Having  beene  divers  times  Pell  mtl  through 
others.  1637  Ri'THERFORo  Lett.  (1862)  I.  317  Hope  and 
love,  woven  through  other,  a  1653  BINNING  Heart  Hinnil. 
xviii.  Wks.  (1735)  622/1  Sin  and  Judgment  mixed  in  thorow 
other.  1768  Ross  Helenore  n.  80  When  she  saw  things  had 
taken  sick  a  cast.  An'  sae  thro'  ither  warpl'd  were.  1786 
BUHNS  Earnest  Cry  \  Prayer  Po--tscr,  iii,  '1  ill  .-.kelp— a  shot 
— they're  aff,  a'  throwther,  To  save  their  skin.  1818  SCOTT 
Hrt.  Midi,  xvi,  They  were  a'  sp-  aking  and  gabbling  through 
other. 

2.  a.  In  predicative  use  :  Mingled  or  mixed  up ; 
in  a  medley ;  in  confusion,  in  disorder.     (In  quot. 
1630,  Mixed  up  intimately.) 

1630  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  52  O  sweet  communion, 
when  Christ  and  we  are  through  other  and  are  no  longer 
two  !  1853  RUSKIN  Let.  in  Collingwood  Life  (ed.  5)  159 
With  all  the  pages  through-other  and  backside  foremost. 
1865  Church  'limes  25  Nov.,  Everything.. is  opened  and 
dragged  out,  shirtsand  books,,  .clothes  and  letters, all  topsy 
turvy,  and  (to  use  that  most  expressive  Scotch  adjective) 
1  through-other  '.  1894  HALL  CAIKE  Manxman  v.  i,  A  face 
.  .like  a  ghose's,  and  his  hair  all  through-others. 
b.  adj.  (in  attrib.  use).  Confused,  disorderly. 

1720  H'odrowCorr.  (1843)  11.492  About  half  an  hour  after 
I  despatched  mine  to  you,.. my  rude  and  through-other 
draugnt. 

3.  Of  persons  or  their  attributes  (pred.  or  attrib.}  \ 
Disorderly;  wild,  reckless;  disordered. 

1813  PICKEN  Pot'nis  I.  62  (Jam.)  Weel,  tho'  he  was  so  sadly 
throu'ther,  Since  than  he  ne'er  leuk'd  o'er  his  shouther. 
1853  \yhistt€'BinkL-  Ser.  n.  10  He  was  idle  and  thro'ither, 
and  drucken  an'  a'.  1863  J.  BROWN  Horx  Subs.  (1882)  320 
Leading  a  wild  throughother  life.  1880  Jamiesorfs  Diet. 
s.v.  Through-ither^  Also  used  as  an  adj.,  implying  rash, 
reckless,  rattling  ;  as,  '  She's  a  wild,  throwither  lassie  ', 
Clydes\,dale\.  Mod.  (Sc.,  R0xl>.)  She  was  a  very  willing 
servant,  but  oh,  so  throwother  1  no  sense  o'  order. 

Throughout  (br«,airt),  ptep.,  adv.,  ai/j.  ME. 
forms  (more  than  70)  in  Jmrh,  Jmruh,  Jmrgh, 
Jjur^e,  purf,  J>oru,  J>orw,  poru;,  por},  por}e, 
porou,  J>orow(e,thairgh,thurf,  thorgh,  thorow, 
thorough,  thorrow,  thru,  thro,  throw,  etc.  with 
iit(e,  out(e,  owt(e,  etc. ;  also  contr.  2  Jmrut,  5 
prowte,  throute,  5-6  thorowte,  throwt,  etc. 
A  prevalent  form  in  6-7  was  thorow-out ; 
through-out  noted  first  in  6.  [In  OE.  two  words, 
fttrh  THROUGH,  ///  OUT,  later  gradually  combined 
or  hyphened.  Cf.  Ger.  durchaus  (i6thc.  in  Grimm).] 
A.  prep.  1 1.  Through  and  out  at  the  other 
side  ;  completely  or  right  through  (a  material  body, 
or  a  place)  ;  sometimes  simply  —  THROUGH  prep. 
i,  2.  Obs.  (or  arch.). 

(  1066  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1066  (MS.  C.),  He  for  J>urhut 
Eoferwic.  c  1105  LAY.  315  He..ihittc  his  a?ene  fader 
purh  ut  bere  broste.  1:1305  .V/.  Lucy  151  in  E.  E.  P. 
(1862)  105  po  heo  [St.  Lucy]  was  burfout  be  ^rote  tsmyte 
be  bet  heo  spac  ynou).  13..  Cursor  M.  1036  (Cott.)  pis 
flummes  four..Thoru  out  all  ober  cpntres  rinnes.  c  1380 
Sir  Fentmb.  4558  As  liyliche  as  hit  had  ibeo  wax,  ran 
be  strok  banne  of  ys  ax  Chayne  &  tre  bor^oute.  ^1400 
MAUNDEV.  (1839)  v.  41  The  Ryuere  of  Euphrate  ran 
borgh  out  the  cytee.  c  14x0  Antnrs of  Arth.  315  (Thornton 
MS.)  Me  buse  wende  one  my  waye,  thorowte  this  wode. 
c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  u.  56  Throuch  outc  the  thikest  of  the 
preshe^eid.  1513  DOUGLAS  sKncis  vi.  i.  121  Thecald  dreid 
..Thirland  throwout  hard  banis.  ^1614  MURE  Dido  fy 
JEneas  i.  153  Throughout  the  streets  her  hurling  chariots 
roll.  16*9  WADSWORTH  Pilgr.iv,  35  [He]  gauevs  two  broad 
sides.., shooting.. our  ships  through,  and  through  out. 

2.  Through  the  whole  of  (a  space,  region,  etc.); 


THROUGHOUT. 

in   or  to   every   part   of;    everywhere   in.      (Cf. 
THROUGH  prtp.  3. ) 

t  Throughout  all  thing  (quot.  c  1380),  in  all  points:  = 
through  all  thing  (THROUGH  Prep,  30). 

f  1205  LAV.  29537  Pa  iwende  seint  Austin  vor<S..J>urh  ut 
Englelond.  1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8589  poru  out  a)  bat  lond  it 
[the  wind]  dude  sorwe  inou.  i34<>HAMPOLE  Pr,  Consc.  4350 
Thurgh-out  ^e  world,  ferre  and  nere.  c  1380  Sir  Fentmb. 
1500  Wei  y -armed  )>orw-out  al  J»yng  euerechone  J?ey  ware. 
1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Redeles  \\.  5  So  ryff  as  J>ey  ronne  ;oure 
rewme  |>oru-oute,  c  1440/1*.  Gloucester 'sCAr0n.6goi  (MS. 5) 
Throute  al  be  londe  sone  J>ys  word  drou.  1558  WARDE  tr. 
Alexis  Seer.  (1568)  40 b,  That  great  and  vehement  plague  in 
the  yere  1348  which  crepte  thorowe  oute  all  the  worlde.  1583 
STUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  11.  (1882)  21  In  euery  parish  through, 
out  the  Real  me.  1509  CHAPMAN  Hum.  Dayes  Afyrth  Plays 
'873  I.  5i  Yet  hath  the  morning  sprinckled  throwt  the 
clowdes,  Buthalfe  her  tincture.  1674  BREVINT  Saul at  Endor 
247  ThrO'Out  all  the  Catholic  Countries,  1783  HAM.F.S 
Antiy.  Chr.  Ch.  n.  31  The  Jews  throughout  the  empire. 
1883  GILMOUR  Mongols  xviii.  213  Throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country. 

b.  Through  or  during  the  whole  of  (a  period  of 
time  or  course  of  action)  ;  from  beginning  to  end 
of.  (Cf.  THROUGH/;*/.  4,  5.) 

c  1540  Pilgr.  T.  195  in  Thynne1  s  Animadv.  (1875)  App.  L  82 
And  sothorow-out  the  hole  story.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  i. 
i.  42  Ne're  throughout  the  yeere  to  Church  thou  go'st.  1641 
MILTON  Church  Govt.  \.  i,  There  is  not  that  thing  in  the 
world  of  more. .urgent  importance  throughout  the  whole 
life  of  man,  than  is  discipline,  a  1671  WOOD  Life  3  May 
an.  1661  (O.H.S.)  I.  393  A.  W...was  present  throut  all  the 
transactions.  1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  78  p  8  Hippocrates, 
who  visited  me  throughout  my  whole  Illness.  1799  NELSON 
in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  III.  307  Throughout  my  command 
in  the  Levant  seas.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  II.  vii.  78 
Harold  and  Swegen . . ,  by  their  invasion  of  Denmark,  gave 
him  full  occupation  throughout  the  year. 

f3.  By  means  of,  by  the  action  of,  by,  from  :  = 
THROUGH  prep.  7-8.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1240  Wohunge  in  Cott.  Horn.  271  Ich  hit  rewli  fordide 
J>urh-hut  mine  sunnes.  13..  Cursor  M.  16317  (Cott.)  Sai 
me  nuqui  pou  ert  als  prisun  tan.Thoruut  |>is  biscopandhis 
men  ?  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  3489  Thurghout  my  deming 
outerly,  Than  had  he  knowlege  certeinly,  That  Love  me 
ladde  in  sich  a  wyse. 
B.  adv. 

fl.  Right  through,  quite  through,  so  as  to  pene 
trate  completely.  Obs. 

c  1000  ^EI.FRIC  Saints'  Lives  xii.  55  Swa  J>aet  J»aet  spere 
him  code  burh  ut.  a  1300  Sarmun  xxxlv.  in  £.  £.  P.  (1862) 

5  Sel  sinful  man .  .wel  a-jt  \>\  hert  J>ro}  ute  cleue.     a  1450  Le 
Morte  Arth,  3115  Fele  men  lyeth..\Vith  bryght  brondys 
throw-owte  borne.      1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xix.  vi.  781 
One  of  the  barres  of  yron  kytte  the  braune  of  his  handes 
thurgh  out  to  the  bone,     a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  Iv.  186 
The  shelde  was  perced  through  out. 

f  b.  Right  through  from  beginning  to  end  (of 
a  time,  an  action,  a  book,  etc.)  ;  to  the  end  of  a 
journey  without  stopping.  Obs. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  4737  jHis  thre  dales  in  J?at  thede 
thurgh-out  J>ai  lengid.  1656  D'CHESS  NEWCASTLE  Nature's 
Pict.  C  ij,  I  never  read  a  Romancy  Book  throughout  in  alt 
my  life.  1660  F.  BKOOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  24  The  Mer 
chants  ..  rest  here  in  their  journy  to  the  Indies,  whereas 
before  they  went  throughout,  without  landing  here. 

2.  Through  the  whole  of  a  body,  region,  etc. ;  in 
or  to  every  part,  everywhere. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  27  Ane  berninde  glede  bet  hine  al 
forbernaS  burut  to  cole,  c  1190  St.  Brendan  476  in  S. 
Kng.  Leg.  \.  232  poru-out  swart  and  brenmnde,  c  1450 
Mirour  Saluacioun  1261  This  virgine  fulle  of  splendour 
and  thorgh  out  lumynouse.  1544  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees) 
VI.  210  A  furde  gowne  lyned  with  foxe  thorow-oute. 
1607  SHAKS.  Titnon  v.  i.  212  Tell  Athens,  in  the  sequence 
of  degree,  From  high  to  low  throughout,  that  [etc.]. 
1611  BIBLE  John  xix.  23  The  coat  was  without  seame,  wouen 
from  the  top  thorowout.  0x700  DRYDEN  Epit.  on  Sir  P. 
Fairborne  15  His  youth  and  age. .All  of  a  piece  through 
out,  and  alt  divine.  1880  GEIKIK  Phys.  Geog.  \.  xxxL  562 
The  plains  of  Central  Europe.,  are  clothed  with  a  vegeta 
tion  which  has  one  common  character  throughout. 

b.  Through  the  whole  of  a  time  or  course  of  ac 
tion  ;  at  every  moment  or  point ;  all  through. 

1766  FORDYCE  Serm.  Yng.  Wont.  (1767)  II.  ix.  56  Act  on 
these  Principles  throughout.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Berkeley 
the  Banker  i.  ix,  Do  not  treat  me  as  if  I  had  not  been  your 
friend  and  adviser  throughout.  1866  J.  MARTINEAU  Ess. 
I.  206  Mr.  Spencer  treats  the  two  cases  as  parallel  through, 
out.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  22  Sept.  5/6  To-day  has  been 
beautifully  fine  throughout. 

f3.  Completely,  entirely,  thoroughly.   Obs. 

cisoo  Vices Sf  Virt.  73  3if  3u  wilt.  .bienSurhut  god  mann. 
a  1250  Owl  $  Night.  877  f>eyh  summe  men  beon  burhut  gode 

6  Jmrhut  clene  on  heore  mode.      1:1300  Beket  262   If  he 
hadde  of  his  owe  flesch  thurfout  seignurye.    1470-85  MALORY 
Arthur  vii.  xxiii.  250  Ther  was  no  nian..sholde  hele  hym 
thorou  oute  of  his  wound. 

f  C.  adj.  Obs.  1.  Thorough,  out-and-out. 

1387^8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  11.  v.  (Skeat)  1.  105  Often,  when 
there  is  a  throw  out  shrewe,  he  coineth  al  the  gold,.,  to 
haue  in  his  bandon.  Ibid.  vi.  1.  69  All  the  bodily  goods. . 
cpmen  oft  to  throw  out  shrewes.  1670  BROOKS  Wks.  (1867) 
VI.  115,  I  cannot  charge  such  throughout  saints. .with  that 
horrid  profanation  of  the  Sabbath. 

2.  That  is  so  throughout ;  permanent,  rare. 

1701  BEYERLEY  Glory  of  Grace  4  The  uninterrupted,  and 
throughout  Efficiency  of  grace. 

t  Throughou'tly,  adv.  Obs.  Forms :  see 
prec. ;  also  5  throughtly.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  a. 
Completely,  thoroughly :  =  prec.  B.  3.  b.  In 
every  part,  all  over :  =  prec.  B.  2. 

c  laoo  ORMIN  5246  All  Drihhtiness  bodeword..  Iss  filledd 
burrhutlike  wel,  Jiff  batt  soj>  lufe  iss  filledd.  13..  E.  E. 
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Allit.  P.  A.  858  We  burj-outly  hauen  cnawyng.  c  1475 
Partenay  3075  So  huge  a  stroke.  .That  quite  clene  the  arme 
share  off  throughtly.  1552  in  J.  O.  Payne  St.  Pants  Cath. 
Edw.  F/(i893)  IT  Not  throughoutlye  platedd  with  silver 
but  to  the  myddesonlye.  1647  WARD  Simp.  Cobler  (1843)  35 
If  this,  .worke  bee  throughly  and  throughoutly  dispatched. 

Through-paced  :  see  THOROUGH-PACED. 

Throu"gfh-pa:ssage.  Also  6  thorow-.  A 
passage  through  ;  a  thoroughfare. 

c  1566  [see  THOROUGH  a.  i\  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie) 
Chron.  Scot.  (S.T.S.)  I.  333  Transses  and  throw  passagis. 
1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  103  Albeit  there  be  but  one 
ductus  or  through-passage  from  the  pylorus  or  mouth  of  the 
stomack.  1663  GF.RBIER  Counsel  23  Free  accesse  to  the 
double  roomes,  without  making  them  through  passage.  1684 
S.  G.  Anglorum  Spec.  483  Wind-again-Lane.  .in  it  there  is 
no  through-passage.  1886  WILLIS  &  CLARK  Cambridge  III. 
187  The  two  large  rooms..  were  thrown  into  one;  the 
through-passage  being  placed  at  the  east  end. 

Through-pierce  :  see  THROUGH-  I. 

t  Throu'ghpost.  Obs.  Also  tho'roughpost. 
[f.  THROUGH-  +  POST  sb?  i  .]  An  express  messenger 
riding  post  the  whole  way  to  his  destination  :  see 
POST  sbf  i.  To  lay  through  posts,  to  establish  a 
line  of  posts  at  which  fresh  horses  were  supplied. 

1558  Act  Privy  Coitnc.  29  Aug.,  The  Quenes  Majestic 
must  .  .  seke  some  new  meanes  to  be  served  from  tyme  to 
tyme  with  a  through  poste.  1592  Ibid.  18  Apr.,  We  have 
aucthorized  this  bearer  Robert  Gascoyns,  postmaster  for  the 
court,  to  lay  through  postes  betweene  London  and  the  court. 
1603  in  Rep.  Seer.  Comm.  Post  Office  (1844)  39  Carriers  or 
thorow-posts,  riding  in  our  affaires  by  speciall  commission. 
1609  Ibid.,  Thorough  Postes,  through-posts  [see  POST 
so.2  i].  1696  in  Massachusetts  Acts  (1835)  VIII.  280  Such 
Master,  .shall  provide  Horses  and  furniture  to  let  to  hire 
unto  all  through  posts  and  persons  rideing  in  post, 

Through-ride  to  -rod  :  see  THROUGH-. 

Through-ripe  :  see  thorough-ripe,  s.v.  THO 
ROUGH-  i. 

tThrOTlglxsee>k,P-0fo.  Forms:  see  THROUGH 
/.>Y!/.and  SEEK  v.  \(yiL.purhstcan,i.}>urh,  THROUGH 
adv.  +  sican  to  SEEK  :  cf.  OHG.  durh-tuohhan, 
(jer.  durchsuchen] 

1.  trans.  To  seek  or  search  through  ;  to  search  or 
examine  thoroughly. 

01050  Liber  Scintill.  209  Conquirens,  Jmrhsecende.  cizoo 
ORMIN  242  Her  endenn  twa  Goddspelless  buss,  &  uss  birrb 
hemm  burrhsekenn.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath,  520  pa  he  hefde  al 
bet  lond  ouergan  &  burhsoht.  1340  HAMPOLE  J'r.  Consc. 
2440  When  alle  bi  life  sal  be  thurgh  soght.  1489  SKELTON 
Dcthe  Erie  Northumbld.  179  Whose  pere  is  hard  to  fynd, 
Algife  Englond  and  Fraunce  were  thorow  saught. 

2.  To  penetrate  ;  to  imhue  or  saturate  thoroughly  ; 
in  quot.  a  1450,  to  pierce,  run   through  with   a 
weapon. 

c  1200  Trin.Coll.  Hont.  191  He..  mid  te  shene  attre  burn 
seche3  al  be  soule.  c  1230  Death  54  in  O.  E.  Misc.  170 
And  in  euche  lime  DeJ?  us  haf5  burh-soht.  1387^-8  T.  USK 
Test.  Love  \.  i.  (Skeat)  1.  120  Purely  mated  with  sorowe 
through  sought.  1300  GOWER  Con/.  I.  106  His  wit.  .is  with 
pride  so  thurghsoght,  That  he  alle  othre  set  at  noght, 
a  1450  Le  Morte  Arth.  2873  Thys  qarell  leve  wyll  I  noght, 
Ne  pees  shall  ther  neuer  be  sayne  Or  thy  sydes  be  throw 
sought. 

Through-shed:  see  THROUGH-  i. 


t  ThroTrgh.-shine,  a.  Obs.  [In  OE.  furh- 
*scine,  -scyne,  f.  scinan  to  SHINE.]  Through  which 
light  shines  ;  transparent,  translucent. 

ciooo  ./ELFRIC  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  148/7  Speculates, 
burhscyne  stan.  a  1631  DOSNE  To  C'tess  Bedford  27  That 
wee  May  in  your  through-shine  face  our  hart's  thoughts  see. 

So  f  Through-shi-ne  v.  [f.  SHINE  v.  :  cf.  OHG. 
durhskinan,  Ger.  durchschcineti],  intr.  to  shine 
through;  hence  fThrou'gh-,  tho-rough-shi:ning 
///.  a.,  shining  through,  translucent,  transparent. 

1526  TINDALE  Rev.  xxi.  21  The  strete  of  the  cite  was  pure 
golde,  as  thorowe  shynynge  glasse.  1578  LVTE  Dodoens  i. 
xxxiv.  49  Rounde  tender,  thorough  shining,  and  browne 
redde  stalkes.  1603  FLOKIO  Montaigne  I.  xxv.  (1632)  77 
It  ought  to  make  her  contentment  to  through-shine  in  alt 
extenour  parts.  1634  PEACHAM  Genii.  Ejcerc.  i.  xxvii.  95 
Then  buy  the  Goldsmiths  red  AmmeU,  _which  in  any  case 
let  be  very  transparent  and  through-shining. 

Through-shoot,  -shove  :  see  THROUGH-  i. 

tThrOUfjll-strng,!'.  Obs.  [O}L.Jiurkstingan, 
f.  stingan  to  STING.]  trans.  To  stab  or  pierce 
through. 

c  1000  ./ELFRIC  Deut.  xv.  17  Nim  |x>nne  anne  £el,  &  burh- 
sting  his  ear  act  bines  buses  dura,  c  1200  Trin.  Colt.  Horn. 
207  t>e  honden  and  te  fet  weren  mid  Irene  nailen  burn 
stungen.  a  \y»  Cursor  M.  17  134  (Cott.)  Brest,  and  hand,  and 
fote  thurghstungen  [v.r.  thorustongen].  Ivid.  24357  Wit 
spere  j>ai  stoked  him  wit  wrang,  Pat  ilk  min  hert  it  thoru- 
stang.  c  1330  Arth.  fy  Mcrl.  (Kolbing)  6630  Wib  hors  fete 
bai  riden  hem  on  &  burch  stongen  mani  on. 

Through-stitch  :  see  THOROUGH-STITCH. 

Through-stone1  (pra-xwstoun,  bro-f-).  Now 
only  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [f.  THROUGH  sbl  (q.  v. 
for  Forms)  +  STONE  sb.']  A  horizontal  grave-stone 
or  slab  over  a  tomb  :  —  THROUGH  si.1  3. 

13.  .  Cursor  M.  16762  +  94  (Cott.)  Throgh  stones  in  sunder 
brast,  And  ded  bodyes  gon  rise,  c  1440  Promp.  Ptirv.  493/2 
Thurwhe  stone,  of  a  grave  [v.  rr.  thwrwe  ston,  throwe  or 
thorw  ston,  throwe  or  throwstone],  sarcofagus.  1509  Test. 
Ebor.  (Surtees)  V.  5,  I  will  have  a  thorgh  ston  of  marbill  to 
be  laid  uppon  my  grave.  1540  A".  C.  Wills  (Surtees  1908)  167 
Y'  myne  execoutoures  shall  bye  a  threwgh  stone  and  laye 
upon  my  mother  in  Seynt  Andrewes  Church.  1593  Rites 
of  Durham  (Surtees  1903)  60  An  other  gentleman  ..  was 
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buryed  in  the  said  Garth  . .  with  a  faire  throwgh  stone 
aboue  hym.  1703  Bp.  W.  NICOLSON  Misc.  Ace.  (1877)  106 
A  couple  of  fair  t  reestone  Monuments  or  Through-Stones. 
1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xxiv,  The  muckle  through-stane 
that  stands  on  sax  legs  yonder.  1825  BROCKETT  N.  C. 
Words,  Thruff.stonc.  1848  Ediiib.  Antiq.  Ji/ag.  Nov.  113 
A  group  of  beautiful  ' throoch-stanes ',  i.e.  the  large  flat 
stones  on  pillars.  1894  CROCKETT  Lilac  Simboxnet  55  [He] 
set  a  big  thruch  stane  ower  his  first  wife. 

Through-  stone  -  (>«•  ,st0un),  thorongh- 
Stone()>z''i'<!f|St0<in).  Building,  [f.  THROUGH/?-^. 
+  STONE  s6.~\  A  stone  placed  so  as  to  extend  through 
the  thickness  of  a  wall ;  a  bond-stone. 

1805  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  1 12  Long  stones  should,  .be 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  being  placed  occasionally  across 
the  wall,  in  order  to  bind  it  well  together.  These  are 
termed  througlis,  or  through  stones.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON 
Operat.  Mecltanic  538  In  each  course  of  ashlar  facing. . 
thorough-stones  should  occasionally  be  introduced.  1879 
Cassell's  Techn.  Educ.  II.  98  Thorough-stones  or  bond, 
stones.  1893  C.  HODGES  in  Reliquary  Jan.  9  The  side  wnlls 
..are  built  of  large  stones,  as  wide  as  the  walls  are  thick,  i.e. 
they  are  all  through  stones. 

Through-swim,  -tang,  -thrilled:  see 
THROUGH-.  Throught,-ly:  see  THROUGHOUT, -LT. 

Throu-gh-to  11.  Also  7  thorough-.  [See 
TOLL.]  A  toll  or  duty  levied  on  persons,  animals, 
or  goods  passing  through  certain  places,  esp.  through 
a  town  or  territory.  Also,  a  toll  which  passes  one 
through  two  or  more  turnpike  gates. 

I5^7~79  Expos.  Termes  Law  s.  v.  Tolle,  Through  tolle,  is 
where  a  Towne  prescribes  to  haue  tol  for  euery  beast  that 
goeth  through  their  towne.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit. 
(1637)  731  Bowes,  .where,  .the  Karles  of  Richmond  had., 
a  certame  custome  called  Thorough-toll.  1611  COTGR.,  Droict 
de  Chemage,  the  passage-toll,  or  through-toll,  thats  taken 
at  Sens.  1636  PBYNNE  Rim.  agst.  Shipmoney  8  This  Tax 
. .  layes  a  farre  greater  charge  on  the  Subject  then  any  new 
office,  Murage,  Toll-travers,  or  thorough-toll.  1892  Daily 
News  6  Apr.  5/4  The  amount  received  at  Newcastle  for 
through  toll  in  one  year  amounts . .  to  nearly  7,000  /. 

Through-touch  :  see  thorough-touch  s.  v.  THO 
ROUGH-  2.  Through- wax,  -wort:  see  THO- 

ROUGHWAX,  -WORT. 

Through- waxen  to  -wound :  see  THROUGH-. 
Throut(e :  see  THEREOUT,  THROUGHOUT. 
Throve,  past  tense  of  THRIVE  v. 
t  Throw,  J*.1  Obi.     Forms :  a.  I  prfis,  J)rSh, 

3  prajhe,  4  thrau(e,  4-5  praw(e,  4-6  thraw ; 

4  trau,   trawe,   (5   drawe).     0.   3  Jwoje,   3-5 
Jjrowe,  3-6  throwe,  5-6  throw  ;  5  trowe.    7.  5 
thre  we.     [OE.^nf,j,  )>rah  fern,  a  (point  or  space 
of)  time,   a  season.     Not   found  in   the   cognate 
langs. ;  if  in  OTeut.,  its  form  would  naturally  be 
*fratga,  Goth.  *}rAiga.] 

1.  The  time  at   which   anything   happens ;    an 
occasion.     Many  a  throw,  many  a  time,  often. 

Like  minute,  instant,  often  used  in  advb.  phrases  with 
preposition  omitted,  as  that,  this,  any,  the  same  throw. 

Beowulf  2884   Fergendra  to  lyt  brong  ymbe  beoden  ba 

hyne  sio  brajbecwom.    c888  K.  /£LFRED  Boeth.  xxxvii.  §  i 

OnwaecnaS  sio  wode  brag  bare  wraennesse.     971   Blickl. 

i    Horn.  117  Nis  bset  eower . .  bast  ge  witan  ba  braje  &  ba  tide. 

a  1250  Owl  <$•_  Night.  478  Blisse  myd  heom  sume  j>rowe. 

'    Ibid.  1455,  I  singe  myd  heom  one  browe  [v.r.  bro3e].     1390 

•    GOWER  Con/.  III.  36  This  riche  man  the  same  throwe  With 

soudein  deth  was  overthrowe.      14..    HOCCLEVE  Compl. 

Virgin  73  O  thynke  how  many  a  throwe  Thow  in  myn 

armes  lay.    c  1440  LOVELICH  Merlin  9049  Joure  Ryng  to 

taken  me  jn  this  threwe,  To  ?oure  cosin  le-ownces  that  j 

myhte  it  schewe.    £1460  Towneley  Myst.  xx.  380  Peter, 

thou  shall  thryse  apon  a  thraw  fforsake  me,  or  the  cok  craw. 

1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  x.  xiii.  53  The  casting  dart . .  Smate 

worthy  Anthores  the  ilk  thraw. 

2.  A  space  of  time  ;  a  while ;  in  later  use  always, 
a  brief  while,  an  instant,  a  moment. 

a  xooo  Cxdmon's  Gen.  1426  (Gr.)  paer  se  halga  bad  sunu 
Lameches  soSra  jehata  lange  braje.  a  1000  Juliana  464 
(Gr.)  Is  beos  bras  *ul  strong, .. ic sceal  binga  sehwylc  bolian. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  33  Nis  nawiht  beos  weorld  ;  al  heo  ajeS 
on  ane  alpi  bra}e.  c  1200  ORMIN  3475  Wass  mikell  we^e  till 
batt  land.  .&  forrbi  wass  hemm  ned  to  don  God  bra^he  to 
patt  wefte.  (1205  LAY.  640  He  tan  hine  a}ein  ane  browe. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  3281  (Cott.)  Had  he  noght  rested  hot  a 
thrau  [v.  rr.  braw,  browe].  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  VII.  34 
He.. said  eftir  a  litill  thraw,  pat  he  suld  wenge  in  hy 
thar  blude.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Law's  T.  855  Now 
lat  vs  stynte  of  Custance  but  a  throwe  [v.  r.  trowej. 
1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Quair  xlv,  Quhen  I  a  lytitl  thrawe  had 
maid  my  moon,  c  1440  Promp.  Pan.  493/1  Throwe,  a  ly tyl 
wyle,  momentum.  £1570  Pride  %  Lowl.  (1841)  64  They 
were  defaced  in  a  throw.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  iv.  53 
Downe  himselfe  he  layd  Upon  the  grassy  ground  to  sleepe  a 
throw. 

b.  Be  throwes,  by  turns,  time  about,  rare. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  55  After  that  cause  and  nede  it  ladde, 
Be  throwes  ech  ofhem  it  hadde. 

Throw  0"tf°)i  ^.2  Also  6-7  throwe,  6-  Sc. 
thraw.  [f.  THROW  v.1]  The  act  expressed  by 
THROW  z>.i ;  a  twist ;  a  cast. 

I.  A  twist,  a  turn.     *  In  Sc.  form  thraw. 

1.  An  act  of  twisting  or  turning  ;  the  fact  or  con 
dition  of  being  twisted;  a  turn  or  twist  round,  or 
to  one  side,  or  out  of  the  straight  or  regular  line  ; 
a  wrench,  crook,  warp ;  also  the  act  of  turning  a 
key,  or  the  like.  Alsoyff.  In  a  throw,  crookedly, 
awry.  Sc. 

a  1385  POLWART  Flyting  iv.  Montgomerie  564  The  bleared 
bucke..Hes  right  trim  teeth,  somewhat  set  in  a  thraw. 


THROW. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trav,  x.  465  Each  torture  consoling  of  three 
winding  throwes  of  euery  pinne ;  which  amounted  to 
twenty  one  throwes.  a  1653  WINNING  &>•///.  (1845)  68  Man's 
fall  from  God  hath  made  a  wretched  thraw  and  crook  in 
the  soul.  1785  BURNS  Halloween,  xxii,  She  turns  the  key 
wi'  cannie  thraw.  1814  SCOTT  Wav.  xlviii,  Deil  be  wi'  me  if 
I  do  not  give  your  craig  [neck]  a  thraw,  1902  Westnt.  Gaz. 
15  May  10/2  When  the  beacon  took  a  'thr.iwe'  and  his 
workmen  fled  into  the  tower,  then  almost  finished,  he  sat 
unmoved  reading  his  Bible. 

b.  fig.  A  perverse  twist  of  temper  or  humour ;  a 
fit  of  perversity  or  '  thrawnness '.  mod.Sc. 

1788  R.  GALLOWAY  Poems  93  (Jam.)  Lasses  were  kiss'd 
..Nor  seem'd  to  tak  it  ill,  Wi  thraw  that  day.  1814 
T.  TRAIN  Strains  Afount.  Muse  113  (ibid.)  Auld  Luclcy 
Nature. .unto  Miss  Scotia,  just  out  of  a  thraw,  She  gave 
a  bleak  wilderness,  barren  and  raw.  1864  T.  BRUCE  in  Poets 
Ayrshire  (1910)  233  Agents  an'  corks,  in  ruthless  thraw 
Sought  out  each  scob  an1  tear. 

o.  Phrase.  Heads  and  thraws t  Sc.:  see  quot. 1825. 

1728  RAMSAY  To  Robt.  Yards  14  A  high  hut,  where  sax 
thegither  Ly  heads  and  thraws  on  craps  of  heather.  1765 
Museum  Rust,  IV.  cvi.  462  They  lay  root-ends  and  crop- 
ends  together,  or,  as  is  commonly  called,  heads  and  thraws. 
1819  SCOTT  Leg.  Montrose  vi,  The  great  barn  would  hold 
fifty  move,  if  they  would  lie  heads  and  thraws.  1825  JAMIE- 
SON,  Heads-and-thrawst  with  the  heads  and  feet,  or  heads 
and  points,  lying  in  opposite  direct  ions...  To  play  at  heads 
and  thraws t  to  play  at  push-pin. 
*  *  In  Eng.  form  throw. 

2.  Meek.  The  action  or  motion  of  a  slide-valve, 
or  of  a  crank,  eccentric,  or  cam  ;  also,  the  extent  of 
this  measured  on  a  straight  line  passing  through 
the  centre  of  motion  ;  also,  a  crank-arm  ;  a  crank. 

1829  Three  throw  [see  THREE  III.  2],  1864  in  WEBSTER. 
1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  s.  v.  Crank  t  A  two-throw  or  three- 
throw  crank-shaft  is  one  having  so  many  cranks  set  at 
different  angles  on  the  shaft.  1888  HASLUCK  Model  En%in. 
Handy  bk.  (1900)  77  When  the  space  between  the  bearings 
is  limited,  that  part  of  the  rod  fanning  the  crank  throws,  is 
made  elliptical  in  section.  1904  LINEHAM  Text  Bk.  Mech. 
Engin.  637  The  eccentricity,  .must  be  measured  from  centre 
of  eccentric  sheave  to  centre  of  shaft.  This  amount  we  shall 
sometimes  call  the  throw. 

b.  Electr.  (See  quot.) 

1902  O'CoNOR  SLOANE  Electr.  Diet..  T/ir<nv,  in  a  galvano 
meter,  the  instantaneous  deflection  of  the  needle  when  the 
contact  or  closing  of  the  circuit  is  instantaneous,  or  when 
the  discharge  is  completed  before  the  needle  begins  to  move. 

c.  Deflection  from  the  right  line. 

1858  MALLET  in  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  L  94  The  obliquity  of 
throw  of  each  of  the  balls.. from  their  respective  cardinal 
and  vertical  planes. 

3.  A  twist  of  some  fibre  (e.g.  silk),  rare"1, 
1873   BROWNING  Red  Cott.  Nt.-tap  iv.  857  That  stalk 

whereto  her  hermitage  She  tacked  by  golden  throw  of  silk. 

4.  A  machine  by  which  a  rotary  motion  is  given 
to  an  object  while  being  shaped  ;  a  lathe,  esp.  one 
worked  by  hand:  cf.  throw-lathe  in  THROW-  I. 

1657  TOMI.INSON  Renou's  Disp.  490  Boxes  are.  .either  made 
with  a  throwe,  or  composed  of  a  thin  broad  chip.  1659 
HoOuCMUanW*  Vis.  World  (m^  89  The  turner  sitting 
over  the  treddle.  turneth  with  a  throw.  1836-8  Encycl. 

,1  /•../-.„*    r. a. -i  VIM      .-.  T'U—   ::,,._    _i nJ^i   -  .1 :_ 


.  .The  term  throw,  also  applied  to  the  clock  throw. 

II.  5.  An  act  of  throwing  a  missile,  etc. ;  a 
forcible  propulsion  or  delivery  from  or  as  from  the 
hand  or  arm;  a  cast.  Also  _/?£*.  (As  a  fault  in 
Cricket :  see  BOWL  v.l  4  and  cf.  quots.  1901  here.) 

To  have  a  thrmv  at  (Jig,\  to  attack,  have  an  attempt  at ;  to 
have  a  'fling'  at. 

1530  PALSGR.  233/1  Hurle  or  throwe  with  a  stone,  coup  dt 
pierre.  1548  ELVOT  Diet.,  lactus,  a  throwe,  a  hurle, 
a  caste.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  v.  9  He  hewd,  and  lasht, 
and  foynd,  and  thundred  blowes.  .Ne  plate,  ne  male,  could 
ward  so  mighty  throwes.  169*  BENTLEY  Boyle  Lect.  157  It  is 
so  many  million  of  millions  odds  to  one  against  any  single 
throw,  that  the  assigned  order  will  not  be  cast.  1698  COLLIER 
Immor.Stag€\\\.  101  The  Old  BatchelourhasaThrowatthe 
Dissenting  Ministers.  1755  Game  at  Cricket  10  If  in  run 
ning  a  Notch,  the  Wicket  is  struck  down  by  a  Throw,  it's 
out.  1884  Alii.  Engineering  (ed.  3)  I.  11.  45  Keep  the 
shovellers  back  at  least  10  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  excava 
tion  ;  otherwise  they  interfere  with  the  throw  of  the  diggers. 
1895  CROCKETT  Men  of  Moss- Hags  I,  We  will  hae  a  thraw  at 
it,  to  see  if  we  canna  break  through  the  Thieves'  Hole.  1901 
Speaker  5  Jan.  361/2  There  is  no  satisfactory  definition  of  a 
'  throw '  [at  Cricket].  What  one  man  conscientiously  regards 
as  'throwing',  another.. equally  conscientiously  passes  ns 
bowling.  1901  Westm.  Gaz.  11  Jan.  5/2,  I  wonder  what 
[he]  would  say  if  anyone  told  him  he  could  not  tell  a 
throw  from  a  fairly-bowled  ball. 

6.  The  distance  to  which  anything  may  or  is  to 
be  thrown  :  often  qualified,  as  a  stone's  throw. 

iS8a  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanheda's  Cong.  E.  /n>f.  t.  Ixvii. 
138  The  enimyes  were  come,  within  the  throwe  of  a  Dart. 
1607  SIIAKS.  Cor.  v.  ii.  21  Like  to  a  Bowie  vpon  a  subtle 
ground  I  hane  tumbled  past  the  throw.  1704  SWIFT  Batt. 
Bks.  Misc.  (1711)  252  The  two  Cavaliers  had  now  approach 'd 
within  a  Throw  of  a  Lance.  1718  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bttlli. 
ix,  She  stank  so,  that  nobody  durst  come  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  her.  1893  F.  F.  MOORE  I  Forbid  Banns  (1809)  16  The 
vessel  steamed  within  a  biscuit-throw  of  the  southern  cliffs. 

7.  spec.  a.  Acast  atdice;  thenumbercast.  AlsoyCf. 
1577  STANYHURST  Descr.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  I.  84/1  Fall 

how  it  will,  this  throwe  is  for  an  huddle.  1596  SHAKS. 
Merck.  V.  11.  i.  33  The  greater  throw  May  turne  by  fortune 
from  the  weaker  hand.  s6xi  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit,  ix.xx. 
§  66  Freede  from  the  awe  of  open  challenges  of  the  Crowne, 
and  from  throwes  at  his  inaine.  a  1667  JF.R.  TAYLOR  Scrm. 
Ephes,  r. 32-33  Wks.  1831  I.  319  They. .cast  a  die. .of  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  world,  next  to  the  last  throw  for 
eternity.  1701  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  3839/4  The  most  at  Three 
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Throws  is  to  have  him.  1710  PALMER  Proverbs  36%  A  man's 
friends.. on  an  ill  throw  don't  care  to  go  his  halves.  1759 
Hist,  in  Ann. Reg.  8/1  This  able  general,  who  never  risqius 
his  fortune  on  a  single  throw,  began  to  think  of  a  retreat. 
1850  ROBERTSON  Serm.  Ser.  in.  it.  (1872)  24  The  gambler 
who  improvidently  stakes  all  upon  a  moment's  throw.  1878 
Hosw.  SMITH  Carthage  259  They  had  ventured  their  all,  or 
nearly  their  all,  on  this  one  throw. 

b.  A  cast  of  a  net,  a  fishing-line,  etc. ;   =  CAST 
sb.  5,  5  c.     Also  fig. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasni.  Par.  Acts  ii.  n  This  was  the 
firste  caste  and  throwe  of  his  nette.  1687  DRYDEN  Hindfy  P. 
II.  20  With  the  self-same  throw.  To  catch  the  quarry  ant! 
the  vermin  too.  1851  NEWLAN-D  The  Erne  75  For  the  trout, 
the  gillaroo,  and  the  jenkin,  the  northern  shore  affords  the 
best  throws.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  v.  (1880)  159  When 
. .  he  can  manage  this  throw. 

c.  ll'reslling.  The  throwingdown  of  an  opponent, 
which  finishes  a  bout  or  round  :  cf.  FALL  sb.l  13, 
CAST  sb.  ii. 

1819  Sporting  Mag,  IV.  236  The  Irish  trump  again  got 
the  throw.  1861  PALEY  /Esc/iylus  (ed.  2)  Chofphorot  331 
note,  arpt'oKTos,  '  invincible,'  from  the  three  throws  of  a 
wrestler. 

d.  A  felling  of  timber:  cf.  FALL  i*.l  14  ;  also, 
the  direction  in  which  a  tree  is  caused  to  fall. 

1879  JFFFERIES  Wild  Life  in  S.  Co.  289  While  all  these 
throws  of  timber  have  successively  taken  place,  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  fill  up  the  gaps.  1880  —  Gt.  Estate  173 
The  throw  of  oak  that  was  going  on  in  one  part  of  the  Chace. 

8.  Geol.  and  Mining.  A  dislocation  in  a  vein  or 
stratum,  in  which  the  part  on  one  side  of  the  frac 
ture  is  displaced  up  or  down  ;  =  FAULT  sb.  9  ; 
also,  the  amount  of  vertical  displacement  so  caused. 

1796  OUTRAM  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVI.  351  A  fault,  throw, 
or  break  of  the  strata,  which  was  filled  with  shale.  1828 
Craven  Gloss.,  Throw,,  .a  disrupture  of  the  beds  or  strata, 
1855  J.  R.  LEIFCHILD  Cornwall  Mines  86  The  'throw  '  or 
perpendicular  distance  between  the  corresponding  strata  on 
the  opposites  of  a  vein,  varies  from  a  few  inches  to  thirty  or 
forty,  or  even  a  hundred  fathoms. 

Throw,  sb.3,  earlier  form  of  THROE  sb. 

Throw  (J>n?u),  v.1  Pa.  t.  threw  (J>r;7) ;  pa. 
pple.  thrown  (prJun).  Forms  :  see  below.  [OE. 
frdwatt  (pa.  \..fr<!aw,  pa.  pple.  fniwcti}  str.  vb.,  to 
turn,  twist;  corresp.  to  OLG.  *thrajan,  MLG. 
efreien,  LG.  draien,  dreien,  MDu.  draeien,  Du. 
draaien,  OHG.  drAen  (from  *drdjan),  MHG.  drx- 
jen,  dnen,  Ger.  drehen,  weak  vb.,  to  twist,  twirl, 
tnrn ;  wanting  in  Gothic,  where  it  would  have  been  a 
reduplicated  vb.  "Jirdian,  like  wdian ;  OTeut.  root 
J>r5?-,  pre-Teut.  tre-,  ter-  to  turn;  in  Gr.  and  L.,  to 
bore.  In  Eng.  the  orig.  sense  'twist,  turn*  re 
mained  in  the  north,  and  in  certain  technical  uses 
(see  branch  I) ;  otherwise  it  passed  in  ME.  into 
that  of  branch  II,  =  OE.  weorfan,  perh.  through 
an  unrecorded  sense  '  throw  by  a  turn  or  twist  of 
the  arm,  or  with  a  sling  '.  Cf.  note  to  CAST  v.~\ 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

1.  Present  stem.  a.  i  ISr&w-an,  1-4  praw-,  3-4 
J>rauw-,  3-7  thrawe,  5-  Sc.  thraw,  (4  Jjrau-,  5-6 
thrau,  9 dial,  thraa,  thrah,  thra,  tra(a)  (see  Eng. 
Dial.  Diet.}. 

riooo  J>rawan  [see  B.  ij.  a  1300  Thrawe  [see  B.  8).  1340 
Ayenb.  17  God  J>rauJ>  doun  prede.  c  1450  Two  Cookery.Mts. 
lor  Thrawe  it  Jwrgh  a  streynour.  c  1470  Thraw  [see  B.  i  ]. 
1570  LEVINS  Manip.  45/38  To  Thrawe,  cast,  iactare,  mittere. 
1581  Thrau  [see  R  3).  1780  RAMSAY  Wealth  141  I'll  thraw 
my  gab  and  gloom.  1787-1884  Thraw  [see  Ii.  5],  1828 
Craven  Gloss.,  Throa,  to  throw  ;  also  to  turn  in  a  lathe. 

£•  3~5  prow-en,  4-7  throwe,  6-  throw  (6-7 
through,  7  throughe,  thro',  9  dial,  thro,  trow). 

(-1250  Long  Life  37  in  O.  E.  Misc.  158  Weilawei,  dej>  |>e 
schal  adun  prowe.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvi.  131,  I  shal 
ouertourne  bis  temple  and  adown  throwe.  1387  prow  [see 
B.  37  a],  a  1400  prowe  [see  B.  30].  155*  HULOET,  Throwe, 
j',tcifl.  1580  Throw  fsee  B.  15].  1598  Through  [see  B.  14]. 
c  1614  SIR  W.  MURE  Dido  ft  sEneas  n.  219,  I,  frome  above, 
a  tempest  downe  shall  thro',  c  1610  Throughes  [see  B.  19]. 

2.  fast  tense,  a.  i  ttreow,  i-3preow,  (3  Jjreuw), 
3-4  preou,  preu,  )>rew,  -e,  4  )>reuh,  Jrruw,  -e, 
threow,  thrwe,  4-6  threwe,  5-  threw,  (5  threew, 
throwe,  7  thrue). 

tiooo  .ifet-FRtc  Horn.  II.  510  He  sona  Sreow  JWjTes. 
c  1205  LAY.  12321  pa  cheorles  up  breowen  [c  1375  ^reuwen). 
Ibid.  807  preou,  abreu  (see  B.  28).  01300  K.  Horn  1162 
Horn  breu  [v.  r.  brew]  is  ryng  to  grounde.  13..  K.  Alt's. 
2427  Ded  he  threow  him  to  grounde.  1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A. 
v.2oi  He..breuh  \textsB. ,C.  |?reu,brew,  threwe,  throwe]  to 
be  grounde.  c  1374  Thrwe  [see  B.  43].  1387  TREVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  VI.  ii  pe  aungel..brewe  [MS.  y,  bruw]  bat  cloob 
into  bat  fuyre.  111400-50  Threw  [see  B.  463).  c  1411 
Threew  [see  B.  48  a),  c  1449  PECOCK  Refr.  (Rolls)  20oThou 
..threwist  doun  hors  and  man.  ^1470  HENRY  H'allaav. 
1020  Thorn  Haliday  sone  be  the  Craig  him  threw.  1526 
Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  304  The  chyldren..toke  vp 
stones  &  day,  &  threwe  them.  1618  Thrue  [see  B.  44  i). 
/3.  (dial.)  7-9  throwed,  9  thrawed. 

1666  in  Picton  L'pool  Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  315  p<..hee 
throwed  downe  into  the  trench.  1820  Throwed  [see  B.  19). 
1871  Thrawed  (see  B.  2). 

3.  Pail  pple.   a..   1-4  prawen  (3  J>rauwen,  4   i 
y;)>raw),  5-6  St.  thrawen  (5-7  -in,  -ne),  6-  Sc. 
thrawn,  9  dial,  thraan.     See  also  THBAWN. 

c  1205  prauwen,  13..  prawen  [see  B.  ij.    c  1330  Y-brawe 
(see  B.  4oc).     1483  Thrawen  [see  THROWN).     1513  DOI'GLAS 
sEntis  v.  v.  66  [The  adder]  In  lowpis  thrawin.    iMiThrawne    ' 
(see  8.4).    1645  Shetland  Witch  Trial  in  Hibbert  Descr.    ; 


THROW. 

S/tett.  I  si.  (1822)597  Scho.  .cam  scouring  hamc..  having  her 
head  thrawin  backward  to  her  back.  1814  SCOTT  67.  Ronan's 
IX,  He  winna  bide  being  thrawn. 

#•  4-5  prowen,  (4  i-prowen,  4-5  i-prow(e), 

4-7   (9  dial.}  throwen,   (4  throwyn,  -un,  4-5 

(y-)throwe,  ytrowe,  i-drow,  6  throwing,  6-7 

throwne,  7-thrown,(6trownej9<//V?/.threuwn.) 

c  1320  Cast.  Love  739  Wi(>  Cumpas  I-J>rowen  and  wij>  gin 

al  1-do.     1382  WVCLIF  Acts  xxvii.  18  Vs  tlirowun  with  greet 

tempest.     1387  TREVISA  Hidden   (Rolls)   III.  93  pe    body 

,     . .  bat  was  so  i-browe  wib  oute  be  walles.     Ibid,  VII.  327  pe 

kny^t  bat   hadde  i-brow  hym   downe.      1399  Throwe  [see 

K.  8).     c  1400  Land  Troy  Bk.  3867  Riche  '1  roye.  .Schal  be 

brent  and  doun  ytrowe.     c  1425  Ldrow[see  IJ.  40  c].     1482 

Monk  of  Eveshatn  (Arb.)   74  They.. were  greuysly  cast* 

and  throwe  fro  one  place  to  anothtr.    1535  COVKKDAI.E  Lam. 

|    i.  13  He  hath,  .throwne  me  wyde  open.     1589  R.  ROBINSOS 

i    GoM.  Mirr.  (Chetham   Soc.)  Ep.  to    Rdr.,   Stones. .  thou 

!    would  have  throwen.     1647  Thrown  [see  Ii.  42  a]. 

7.  8-9  (now  dial.}  throwed,  9  north,  thrawed. 
1727-41  [see  THKOU  KuJ.     1878  Throwed  [see  U.  20].     1896 
Thrawed  [see  B.  i], 
B.  Signification. 

I.  To  twist,  to  turn,  nnd  derived  uses. 
*  Sc.  in  form  thraw ;  *  *  technical,  in  form  throw. 
*1.  trans.  To  twist,  to  wring  ;  to  turn  to  one  side 
(alsoy^.)  ;  to  twist  about,  twine,  wreathe  ;  to  turn 
fa  key  or  the  like;  ;  in  OK.  to  torture  on  the  rack. 
Now  Sc.  nnd  north,  dial. 

To  thraw  one's  face,  gab,  mouth  (5c.\  to  pull  a  wry  face, 
to  contort  the  face,  e,  g.  in  pain,  anger,  or  passion. 

ciooo  /ELFRIC  How.  II.  308  [He  net]  hine  hon  on  heardre 
hengene.  .and  mid  hengene  orawan  to  langere  h\\ile.  c  1000 
—  Saints'  Lives  viii.  113  pa  wear  A  se  arleasn  pehaihyrt,  and 
het  hi  on  hencgene  a-streccan  and  ftrawan  swa  swa  widfian 
waelhreowlice.  c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Gram,  xxvi  (Z.)  155  Contor- 
QHCO,  icsamod  brawe.  c  1205  LAV.  27359  He;e  hare-inarken  .. 
sixti  busende  brauwen  mid  winde.  13. .  Gain.  #  (ir.  Knt.  104 
pe  lay  1.  .brawen  wyth  a  bvvong  a  (>warle  knot  alofte.  c  1470 
HENRY  Wallace  vii.  410  Than  xx'?  men  he  geit  fait  wetheU 
thraw, ..Than  festnyt  thai  with  wetheis  duris  fast.  1536 
BELLENIJEN  Cosmogr.  xiv,  Apperit  than  anc  multitude  (.( 
wormis  th rawing  thaim  self  out  of  sindry  hollis  and 
boris  of  this  tre.  1583  Calr.  Scott.  Pap.  VI.  356  (They] 
forcit  thame..be  towis  thrawin  about  tneir  heidis  [to  re- 
ytral  the  money].  1689  HUKNKT  Tracts  I.  82  He  threw 
it  which  way  he  pleased.  17318  RAMSAY  Fal'le,  Fox  <$• 
Rat  26  He  threw  his  gab,  and  girn'd.  ?X7-.  Young  Re<fin 
xiv.  in  Child  Ballads  II.  146  Ve'll  thraw  my  head  aff  my 
hause-bane,  And  throw  me  in  the  sea.  1816  SCOTT  Bl. 
Dwarf  ix,  To  thraw  the  keys,  or  draw  the  bolts,  or  open 
the  grate.  1813  HOGG  Sheph.  Cat.  \.  (1829)  I.  4  Ve're  some 
thing  ill  for  thrawing  j-our  mou'  at  Providence  now  and 
then.  18. .  Sc.  Prwerfi,  Thraw  the  widdie  [  =  withy]  while 
it's  green  Between  three  and  thirteen.  1881  W.  WALKER 
in  Mod.  Scot,  Poets  III.  104  Hoo  his  een  are  starin  :  hoo  he 
thraws  his  mouth.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  144  I'll  thraw 
your  neck  for  that,  Jerry.  1896  —  Grey  Man  i.  7  His 
countenance  thrawed  and  drawn,  his  shrunk  shanks  twisted. 

2.  intr.  To  turn,  twist,  curl,  twine,  writhe;  of  a 
moored  boat :  to  swing,  sway.     Chiefly  Sc. 

Quots.  1513,  a  1650,  appear  to  have  the  spec,  meaning  '  to 
writhe  in  death-throes';  they  are  closely  connected  \\ith 
thraw,  northern  form  of  THROE  so.t  and  may  perhaps  be 
viewed  as  showing  a  Sc.  form  of  THROE  i".  2. 

dooo  G/oss.  in  Haupfs  Zeitschr.  1 X.  435  Crispantibus,  braw. 
endum7Wcyrpisiendum,7Wrtrf. cyrpsumloccum.  ciooo G/ow. 
in  Wr.-Wiilcker  527,  2  Rotante,  J>rawende.  c  tooo  /EI.FRK: 
Horn.  II.  510  Se  li^..sona  oreow  owyres  wiA  baes  windes. 
c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  823  Twa.  ,fulis..Callit  him  thryss 
thevisnek,  to  thrawe  in  a  widdy.  1513  DOVGLAS  &neis  XH.  vi. 
48  Down  strowand  elk  vnder  fut  in  the  plane  Diuers  otheris 
jit  thrawand  and  half  slane.  a  1650  Sir  Eger  %•  Sir  Gryme 
1611  in  Laing  Early  Mftr.  T.  (1826)  55  Gray-Stetl  unto  his 
death  thus  thrawesj  He  waiters,  and  the  gra^s  updrawes. 
a  1699  BONNELL  in  W.  Hamilton  Life  n.  (1703)  85  We 
stomach.  .Injuries  that  we  think  are  done  to  us;  we  fling 
and  throw  under  them.  1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xxiii.  If  the 
dead  corpse  btnna  straughted,  it  will  girn  and  thraw.  1871 
ROSSETTI  Stratton  Water  xxxvii,  The  empty  boat  thrawed 
i'the  wind,  Against  the  postern  tied.  1881  PALGHAVE  I-' is  ions 
Eng.  248  The  strong  branches  cry  And  start  and  thraw  in 
that  fierce  furnace-flame. 

3.  trans.  (Jig.)  To  wrest,  warp,  or  pervert  the 
meaning  or  intention  of ;  to  do  violence  to,  strain  ; 
also,  to  distort  the  pronunciation  of.  St, 

1558  KENNEDY  Compend.  Tract.  6  Wrestand  and  thrawing 
the  Scripture,  contrare  the  godlie  mcnynge  of  the  samyn. 
1581  HAMILTON  in  Cath.  Tractates  (S.  T.  S.1  77  The  scrip 
ture,  quhilk  thaj  thrau  efter  thair  sensuall  iugement.  1873 
MURDOCH  Doric  Lyreftb  (E.D.D.)  What  though  he  thrawYl 
the  law  a  wee?  1877  G.  MACDONALD  Mrq.  Lossie  xxviii, 
They  dtnna  thraw  the  words  there  jist  the  same  gait  they 
du  at  Portlossie. 

b.  To  change  detrimentally  the  colour  of,  to 
discolour  or  cause  to  fade  :  cf.  CAST  v.  24. 

Mod.  Sc.  dial.  The  sun  has  quite  thrown  my  silk  gown. 

1 4.  To  obtain  or  extract  by  twisting  or  wring 
ing  ;  to  wrench  ;  chiefly  Jig.  to  extort.  Sc.  Obs. 

1513  DOUGLAS  JEnets  xn.  vi.  120  Owt  of  hys  [an  enemy'.s] 
rycht  hand  Richt  austernly  has  he  thrawin  the  brand.  1591 
R.  KRIXK  Sfrm.  Rjb,  When  bee  hath  thrawne  all  these 
good  turnes  out  of  them.  01598  ROLLOCK  H'ks.  (1844)  II. 
vi.  73  He  throws  another  accusation  out  of  the  Jews. 

f  b.  To  force  by  torture  or  violence ;  to  con 
strain.  Sc.  Obs. 

1599  .Ms-  1  BacriA.  Awpof  (1682)  96  Beware  of  thrawing  or 
constraining  them  thereto. 

5.   To  cross,  thwart,  frustrate.     Chiefly  Sc. 

1787  BURNS  When  Giiilford goodt  etc.  vi,  Saint  Stephen's 
boys,  wi*  jarring  noise,  They  did  his  measures  thraw.  1818 
SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxvi,  He's  easy  wi1  a*  body  that  will  be 
easy  wi'  him ;  but  if  ye  thraw  him  ye  had  better  thraw  the 
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deevil.     1884  Lays  !f  Leg.  N.  Irel.  11  If  his  Riv'rance  re 
leased  him  he'd  thraw  him  no  more. 

b.  inlr.  To  go  counter,  to  act  in  opposition  ;  to 
be  at  variance  or  awkward  ;  to  exhibit  dislike  or 
aversion  ;  to  quarrel  or  contend  with.  Sc. 

a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottiel  Chron.  Scot.  xxi.  iv.  (1728) 
125  Bishop  Forman  had  . .  caused  the  duke  to  thraw  [so 
3  MSS. ;  2  MSS.  stur(e]  with  him  till  he  gave  certain  Bene 
fices  to  the  Duke  to  give  unto  his  friends.  1807  HOGG  Laird 
o/Lairistan  xxiii,  Jealous  of  the  Stuart  race,  The  English 
lords  begin  to  thraw.  1824  MACTAGGART  Gallovid.  Encycl. 
(1876)  214  At  nature  ay  to  girn  and  thraw.. Is  sure  a  sin 
infernal.  1888  D.  GRANT  Scotch  Stories  10  Thraw  wi  him, 
an'  he  was  just  as  stubborn  an'  rampageous  as  a  wild  ox. 

*  *  6.  trans.  To  form  or  fashion  by  means  of  a 
rotary  or  twisting  motion,     a.  To  turn  (wood,  etc.) 
in  a  lathe ;  to  shape  (round  pottery)  on  a  potter's    j 
lathe  or  '  throwing-wheel '.     Now  techn.  or  dial. 

c  1440  Promt.  Pan.  493/1  Throwyn,  or  turne  vessel  of  a 
tre,  torno.     1570  LEVINS  Manip.  45/39  To  Thraw  or  turne,    | 
tortiare.     1604  Shuttle-.uorths'  Ace.  (Chetham  boc.)  159  lo    j 
the  disshe-thrower,  ix  days  throwing  dishes  and  bassenes 

iii"      1674    RAY  N.  C.  Words,  To  Throw,  to  Turn  as    [ 
Turners  doe.     1752  Geiltl.  Mag.  Aug.  348  Rooms  for  thiow- 
ing,  turning,  and  stove  drying  the  ware.     1755  JOHNSON    \ 
s.  v.,  Balls  thrown  in  a  lathe.     1839  URE  Diet.  Arts,  etc.     ] 
ion  Throwing  is  performed  upon  a  tool  called  the  potter's 
lathe. .  .The  mass  of  dough  to  be  thrown  is  weighed  out  or    ] 
gauged  by  an  experienced  hand.  1900  Daily  A'ezus  25  May    j 
6/2  Further  on  a  potter  is  '  throwing '  pots  on  his  wheel. 

b.  Silk  Manuf.  To  prepare  and  twist  (raw  silk) 
into  thread  ;  spec,  to  form  into  thread  by  twisting 
two  or  more  threads  or  '  singles '  in  the  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  their  component  filaments. 

MSS  [implied  in  THROWSTER  i).  1463-4  [implied  in  j 
THROWN  2).  1483  Act  \  Rich.  Ill,  c.  10  §  i  Calle  sylk  or  ; 
coleyn  silk  throwen  or  wrought.  1670  BLOUNT  La-.a- 
Diet.,  Silk-thrower, . .  a  Trade,  or  Mystery,  that  winds, 
twists,  and  spins,  or  throws  silk,  thereby  fitting  it  for  use. 
1796  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XIV.  328,  I  became  convinced  that 
Bengal  Silk  could  be  thrown  in  this  country.  1839  URE 
Diet.  Arts,  etc.  1105  The  raw  silk .. requires  to  be  regularly 
wound  upon  bobbins,  doubled,  twisted,  and  reeled  in  our 
silk-mills.  These  processes  are  called  throwing  silk,  and 
their  proprietors  are  called  silk  throwsters.  1877  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.  s.v.  Thrown  Singles,  Silk  filaments  are  twisted 
to  form  singles.  Several  pi  these  are  combined  and  twisted 
together  (doubling)  forming  dumb  singles.  A  number  of 
the  latter  are  associated  and  twisted  together  (throwing), 
forming  thrown  singles.  1897  Daily  News  §  Dec.  10/5  j 
Silk  is  still '  thrown  '  at  Derby. 

c.  To  make  by  twisting :  cf.  THROW-CROOK. 
1896  P.  A.  GRAHAM  Red  Scaur  v.  j  8  We  began  to  throw 

straw  ropes  for  them. 

1 7.  To  form,  fashion,  dispose,  arrange  ;  =  CAST 
v.  41.  Obs.  rare. 

ciym  Cast.  Lmic  739  A  Trone..Of  whit  Iuori..Wib 
Cumpas  I-browen  and  wi[>  gin  al  I-do.  Ibid.  807  Pe  breo 
baylys . .  pat  wib  be  cornels  by  th  so  feyre  I-set,  And  throwen 
[v.r.  1-cast]  wij>  cumpas  and  walled  abowte. 

II.  To  project  or  propel  through  the  air,  and 
connected  uses ;  to  cast,  fling,  hurl,  drive,  shoot 
(away  from  the  propelling  agent). 
8.  trans.  To  project  (anything)  with  a  force  of 
the  nature  of  a  jerk,  from  the  hand  or  arm,  so 
that  it  passes  through  the  air  or  free  space  ;  to 
cast,  hurl,  fling ;  spec,  to  cast  by  a  sudden  jerk  or 
straightening  of  the  arm,  esp.  at  the  level  of  or  over 
the  shoulder  (as  distinguished  from  bowl,  pitch, 
toss).  Cf.  CAST  v.  I. 

Now  the  main  sense  of  the  word  (=  Vi.  Jeter,  Ger.  wer- 
fen,  L.  jacere,jactdtc),  which  is  contained  or  involved  in 
all  the  later  senses  and  applications;  throw  being  the  pri 
mary,  most  general,  and  most  proper  word  for  this  action. 

(11300  £.  E,  Psalter  cxxxix.  [cxl.]  n  In  fire  saltou  thrawe 
bam  swa.  a  1300  K.  Horn  1076  Horn  breu  him  ouer  be 
brigge.  1387  TREVISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  V.  9  Ignacius  . . 
was  i-brou?t  to  Rome,  and  i-browe  to  wylde  bestes.  1399 
LANGL.  Rich.  Kedeles  iv.  82  Ne  had  bei  striked  a  strake 
.  .or  be  blast  come,  pey  had  be  throwe  ouere  be  horde  backe- 
warde  ichonne.  c  1440  Promp.  Pant.  493/1  Throwyn,  or 
castyn,  jacto.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneis  xi.  vi.  142  Ane  lance 
towart'is  his  aduersar  thrawis  he.  1530  PALSGR.  756/1,  I 
threwe  a  potte  at  his  head.  1567  Salir.  Poems  Reform. 
iii.  174  Jesabell,  Quhome  throw  ane  windo  suirhe  men  did 
thraw.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  n.  xxi.  108  When  a  man 
throweth  his  goods  into  the  Sea  for  feare  the  ship  should 
sink  1724  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  i.  76  I'd  throw  it 
[money]  all  into  the  Elbe.  1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xxiv, 
He  threw  the  fellow  a  dollar.  Ibid,  xxxiii,  Throwing 
Craigengelt  from  him  with  such  violence  that  he  rolled 
down  the  steps.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola  xx,  There  were 
practical  jokes  of  all  sorts,  from  throwing  comfits  to  throw 
ing  stones.  1869  Prm.  [see  GLASS-HOUSE].  Mod.  Throw 
me  a  rope. 

b.  absol.  To  hurl  a  missile,  a  weapon,  etc. 
13      Sir  Beues  (A.)  3106  pow  mi^t  nou?t  sen  ari?t  to  browe. 
1869  Temple  Bar  Mag.  VI.  283  Parr  threw  109  yards,  the 
soldier  only  three  yards  less.    1889  DOYLE  M.  Clarke  34  The 
turnip  on  a  stick  at  which  we  used  to  throw  at  the  fairs. 

fc.  trans.  To  assail  with  missiles,  to  pelt. 
Obs.  rare~^. 

13  .   K.  All's.  4702  (Bodl.  MS.)  Men  hem  brew  wib  drytt 
&  dunge  [v.r.  to  heom  threowe  drit  and  donge]. 
9.  refi.  To  fling  or  cast  oneself;  to  precipitate 
oneself;  f  of  a  river,  to  precipitate  itself,  fall  into 
another  river,  a  lake,  etc.  (obs.)    Ateafg. 

13..  Sir£eves(A.)  2179  Beues  in  to  be  sadel  him  brew. 
1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  4"  Alisaundre.-brewe 
hym  self  intoa  water  bat  rennebbere.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl. 
Kpist.  310  Another  throwelh  himselfe  headlong  from  the  topp 
of  an  house,  and  breakelh  his  necke.  e  1630  RISDON  Sum 
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Devon  §  220  (1810)  227  The  river  Thrushell . .  throws  itself  into 
Lyd.    1714  ADDISON  Sptct.  No.  556  ?6, 1 .  .threw  myself  into 
an  Assembly  of  Ladies.  1794  MRS.  RADCUFFE^/XJ/.  Udolpho    , 
x\,  '  This  is  too— too  much  ! '  exclaimed  Valancourt, . .  throw-    j 
ing  himself  into  a  chair.     1795  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  324 
If  you  throw  yourself  into  one  of  the  early  coaches,  you 
would  be  here  very  quickly.     1843  LEVER  J.  Hinton  xi, 
He  threw  himself  upon  his  horse. 

b.   To  throw  oneself  upon :  to  attack  with  vio 
lence  or  vigour ;  to  fall  upon.     (Cf.  28.) 

1813  SCOTT  Quentin  D.  iv,  He  threw  himself  upon  the 
ragout,  and  the  plate  was  presently  vacant. 

1O.  trans.  To  cast  (dice)  from  the  dice-box ;  to 
make  (a  cast)  at  dice ;  also  absol.  or  inlr.  to  cast 
or  throw  dice,  to  play  at  dice.  Alsoy??. 

t  To  throw  at  all:  to  stake  or  venture  all  one  has  (obs.). 

1587    GREENE  Penelopes  Web  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  181  Least 
. .  we  set  our  rest  on  the  hazard  and  so  desperately  throw  at    | 
all.     1601  SHAKS.  Alts  Well\\.  iii.  84,  I  had  rather  be  in    | 
this  choise,  then  throw  Ames-ace  for  my  life.     1605  —  Lear    , 
l.  iv.  136  Set  lesse  then  thou  throwest.    a  1667  JF.R.  TAYLOR    1 
Wks.  (1835)  I.  533  (Cent.)  That  great  day  of  expense,  in    | 
which  a  man  is  to  throw  his  last  cast  for  an  eternity  of  joys    i 
and  sorrows.     1698  Act   10    Will.   Ill,   c.   23   §  3   Every    | 
Person  or  Persons  that.. shall  play  throw  or  draw  at  any 
such  Lottery,  .shall  forfeite  for  every  such  Offence  the  Sum 
of  Twenty  Pounds.  \ixaLond.Gaz.  No.  5872/6  The  Winning 
Horse  to  be  thrown  for  at  40  Guineas  by  the  Contributors. 
1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xxii,  George  had  thrown  the 
great  cast.     1891  Monthly  Packet  May  558  If  I  should 
throw  doublets,  we  will  share  the  stakes. 

b.  To  play  (a  card)  out  of  one  s  hand ;  esp.  to 
discard. 

1748  [see  thrmo  away,  37  c].  1879  '  CAVENDISH  '  Card 
Ess.,  etc.  109  Throwing  the  ace  of  hearts  to  the  last  spade. 
1891  Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  603/1  He  can  therefore  safely 
throw  his  queen  on  the  ace.  1891  Field  28  Nov.  842/3  We 
should  throw  four  diamonds,  and  the  seven  of  spades,  but 
do  not  say  it  is  the  proper  '  discard  '. 

c.  To  cast  (a  vote) :   •=  CAST  v.  I  f. 

1844  W.  PHILLIPS  in  Life  of  Garrison  (1889)  III.  iv.  99 
No  one  can  take  office,  or  throw  a  vote  for  another  to  hold 
office.  1888  BRYCE/47«cr.  Commw.  I.  v.  55  note,  37  additional 
presidential  votes . .  all  thrown  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 
1890  Spectator  8  Mar.,  Their  usual  leaders  do  not  know 
their  thoughts,  and  until  their  votes  are  thrown,  can  form 
only  guesses  as  to  the  way  their  sympathies  are  tending. 

11.  To  hurl,  project,  shoot,  as  a  missile  engine 
does ;  also  of  a  person  using  such  an  engine.  Often 
absol.  (esp.  in  reference  to  distance  or  direction). 

1393  LANGL,  P.  PI.  C.  xxl.  295  Sette  mahon  at  be  man- 
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the  military  engines,  and  make  them  thiow  over  the  wall. 
1880  Daily  Tel.  23  Dec.,  Although  throwing  only  a  7lb. 
projectile,  they  [guns]  are  [etc.].  1890  CLARK  RUSSELL 
Ocean  Trag.  II.  xviii.  106  That  gun  II  throw  about  three 
quartets  of  a  mile.  1900  POLLOK  &  THOM  Sports  Burma 
vi.  212,  I  tried  the  weapon,  and  found  that  both  barrels 
threw  considerably  to  the  left. 

12.  To  put  forth  with  a  throwing  action  (a  fish 
ing  net,  line,  or  bait) ;  to  cast,  make  a  cast  with. 

i    Also  absol. 

1841  LANE  Arab.  Kts.  I.  ii.  101  And  threw  his  net.  1889 
CROMMELIN  &  BROWN  Violet  I'yvian  II.  ix.  154  Violet., 
learnt  to  throw  a  fly.  1891  Sat.  Rev.  20  June  734/1  Good 
anglers . .  can  throw  to  a  hairbreadth  and  not  miss. 

13.  Of  the  sea  or  wind :   t  a.  To  toss  or  drive 
violently  about ;   also,  to  drive,  send,  impel  (obs. 
rare);  b.  esp.  to  drive  or  cast  with  violence  (on 
rocks  or  a  coast) ;  to  cast  away,  wreck. 

1382  WYCLIF  Matt.  xiv.  24  Sothely  the  boot  in  the  mydil 

see  was  throwen  [L.  iactahitur]  with  wawis.    1423  JAS.  I 

Kineis  Q.  xvii,  My  feble  bote  full  fast  to  steie  and  rowe, 

the  wynter  nyght  I  wake,  To  wayte  the  wynd  that  furth- 

j    ward  suld  me  throwe.     1659  D.  PELL  Impr.  S,-a  Procem. 

d  ij  b  They  are  thrown  irrecoverably  upon  Rocks  and  bands. 

1879  MINTO  Defoe  ix.  142  [He]  might  have  been  thrown  on 

a  desert  island.     1886  BURTON  Arab.  Nts.  (abr.  ed.)  I.  126 

A  billow ..  threw  me  with  a  long  cast  on  dry  land. 

14.  To  project  (a  ray,  beam,  light)  on,  upon, 
over,  etc.;   to  emit  (light);   to  project,   cast  (a 

shadow). 

1598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  in.  i,  To  through  the 
least  beame  of  regard  upon  such  a  [fellow].  1600  FAIRFAX 
Tasso  XVHI.  xv,  The  morning's  lusty  queen,  Begildmg,  with 
the  radiant  beams  she  threw,  His  helm.  1797  MRS.  RAD- 
CLIKFE  Italian  vii,  A  nun,  kneeling ..  beneath  a  lamp  which 
threw  its  rays  aslant  her  head.  1876  TAIT  R ec.  Adv.  Phys. 
Sc  ix  (ed.  2)  213  Throwing  the  spectrum  of  light.. on  the 
screen.  1893  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  280/2  The  great  mound 
.  .threw  a  long  shadow  westward. 

b.  In  fig.  phrases,  esp.  to  throw  (a)  light  on,  to 
contribute  to  the  elucidation  of,  to  make  clearer  or 
plainer ;  to  throw  a  lustre  over,  to  illuminate  or 
render  lustrous;  also  to  throw  a  shadow,  cloud, 
gloom,  over:  see  the  sbs. 

1508  [see  prec.  sense].  1769  [see  LUSTRE  sit.1  4],  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  V.  78  The  testimony  of  a  single 
witness.. will  throw  more  light  on  the  subject  than  the 
reasonings  of  an  hundred  philosophers.  1825  MOORE .Sheri. 
dan  I.  510  It  was  in  the  power  of  the  orator.. to  throw  a 
lustre  over  the  historian.  1825  T.  HOOK  Saying*  Ser.  n. 
Passion  ff  Princ.  ix.  III.  153  Showers  of  ram.. threw  a 
eloom  over  the  gaieties.  1873  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  p.  xvm, 
Ancient  and  modern  philosophy  throw  a  light  upon  one 
another.  1890  SIR  A.  KEKEWICH  in  Laiu  Times  Rep.  LXI II. 
684/1  The  defendants'  evidence  does  not  throw  much  light 
on  the  question. 

15.  To  direct  (words,  an  utterance)  towards,  etc., 
'   esp.  in  hostility  or  contempt ;    to  hurl,  cast ;   to 
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cause  (sound,  ot  fig.  a  gesture)  to  pass  or  travel; 
to  waft  (a  kiss),  to  cast  (a  nod). 

1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  xxxi.  ix,  Those  lips.  .Which,  .throw  their 
words  against  the  most  vpright.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  i. 
iii.  3  Not  a  word?  Ros.  Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog.  a  1748 
WATTS  (J.),  There  is  no  need  to  throw  words  of  contempt 
on  such  a  practice.  1822  SCOTT  Nigel  i,  The  poor  youth  had 
not  a  word  to  throw  at  a  dog.  1831  —  Cast.  Dang,  ii, 
•Never  fear  me,  Augustine,' said  the  old  man,,  .throwing  a 
kiss  towards  the  boy.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Dramaof  Exile 
Poems  1850  I.  75  The  blessed  nightingale  which  threw  Its 
melancholy  music  after  us.  1891  Field  19  Nov.  771/2  The 
hideous  yells  that  were  thrown  at  him. 
b.  To  throw  the  tongue :  see  TONGUE. 

16.  To  throw  one's  eye  or  eyes,  a  glance,  a  look : 
to  turn  or  direct  one's  gaze,  to  look ;  esp.  to  look 
hastily,  rapidly,  or  cursorily ;  to  glance :  =  CAST 
v.  •}. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  III.  i.  16  Still  as  she  fledd  her  eye  she 
backward  threw.  1779  Mirror  No.  17.  p  i  To  throw  your  eye 
sometimes  upon  the  inferior  ranks  of  life.  1800  Char,  in 
Asiat.  Ann.  Reg.  45/1  The  mother  lifting  up  her  eyes,., 
instantly  threw  them  to  the  ground.  1885  FITZPATRICK 
T.  N.  Burke  II.  35  Happening  to  throw  his  eye  over  the 
address  delivered. -at  Boston.  1891  Longiti.  Mag.  Jan.  276 
Mrs.  Dumeld . .  threw  inquiring  glances  across  the  table. 

1 17.  To  give,  deliver  (blows) ;  also  absol.  or  intr. 
to  aim  blows,  strike.  (Cf.  to  'lay  about  him'.) 
Obs.  rare. 

c  1470  Golagros  fy  Gavj.  709  Thai  threw  in  that  thrang 

Stalwart  strakis  and  strang.    1990  SPENSER  F.  Q.  HI.  ix.  16 

Then  drew  he  his  bright  sword,  and  gan  about  him  throw. 

f  b.  trans.  ?  To  deliver  a  blow  at ;  to  strike. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  iv.  252  That  staff  he  had,  hewy  and 
forgyt  new,  With  it  Wallace  wpon  the  hede  him  threw, 
Quhill  bayn  and  brayn  all  in  to  sondyr  }eid. 

18.  To  perform,  execute  (a  somersault  or  a  leap, 
in  which  the  body  is  thrown  with  force) ;  also  to 
throw  a  fit,  to  have  a  fit  ( U.  S.  slang). 

1826  Examiner  585/1  Throw  a  somerset,  leap  a  stick, 
tumble  through  a  hoop.  1889  BADEN-POWELL  Pigsticking 
viii.  39  Mr.  Kingscote  threw  about  three  back  somersaults. 
Ibid.  xiii.  99  Don't  be  surprised  to  find  your  horse  un 
expectedly  'throwing  leps'.  1897  FLANIJRAU  H award 
Episodes  132,  I  don't  suppose  the  creature  thought  I  was 
throwing  a  fit  like  that  just  for  exercise. 
III.  Pregnant  uses. 

*  =  thrma  down  ;  **  =  throw  off;  «"»  =  throw  out  or  tip. 

*19.  trans.  To  cause  to  fall  to  the  ground ;  to  cast 
down,  knock  down,  prostrate,  lay  low ;  spec,  in 

Wrestling,  to  bring  (one's  opponent)  to  the  ground, 
also  with  double  object,  to  throw  one  a  fall.    Cf. 
throw  down,  40. 
13..  K.  Alls.  2219 (Bodl.  MS.)  Ariche  kyng..smoot  tholo- 


masterly  style.  1824  in  Examiner  759/1  Cannon,  grappling 
his  man,  threw  him  a  tremendous  fall.  1902  Brit.  Med.  yrnl. 
No.  2154.  880  Three  years  ago  [he]  was  thrown  at  football 
and  hurt  his  knee. 

b.  fig.  or  in  Jig.  context :  To  defeat  in  a  contest ; 
also,  to  be  the  cause  of  defeat  to ;  to  give  or  gain 
the  verdict  against  in  an  action  at  law  (17.  S.)  :  cf. 
CAST  v.  14. 

1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  cix.  6  Seraphic  intellect  and  force 
To  seize  and  throw  the  doubts  of  man.  1887  in  Lisbon 
(Dakota)  Star  20  May  2/5,  '  I  am  compelled  to  throw  you 
in  the  cost ',  said  a  justice  of  the  peace.  1888  Poultry, 
Pigeons,  etc.  27  July  377  <P»«  list)  Third,  .a  good  black 
Red  but  a  little  out  of  feather,  which,  no  doubt,  threw 
her.  1909  W.  R.  INGE  Faith  xi.  (1910)  193  The  sceptic  can- 
<  not  throw  his  opponent  if  his  own  feet  are  in  the  air. 

20.  To  cause  forcibly  (a  tree  or  structure)  to  fall ; 
to  bring,  knock,  break,  or  cut  down ;  to  fell.     In 
Coal-mining:  see  quot.  1881. 
[568  GHAFTON  Chron.  II.  139  Some  of  them,  they  threwe 
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thrown  and  renovated.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss., 
Throwing,.. Ike  operation  of  breaking  out  the  spurns,  so  as 
to  leave  the  hanging  coal  unsupported,  except  by  its  own 
cohesion.  1908  Daily  f?e-.vs  25  Jan.  9  Some  40  telephone 
wires  had  to  be  temporarily  cut,  in  order  to  enable  the 
[chimney]  shaft  to  be  •  thrown '. 

b.  spec.  To  throw  an  ant-hill:    see  quot.  and 
cf.  GELD  vl  3  d.  dial. 

!848  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  IX.  i.  i;  Ant-hills,  .are  quickly 
checked  by  throwing,  or  gelding.  Ibid.  25  [see  GELD  a.1  3  d]. 

*  *21.  Of  a  horse,  etc. :  To  cause  (the  rider)  to  fall 
off;  to  unseat,  shake  off;  =  throw  of,  42  a ;  also 
in  passive  to  be  thrown  (from  a  horse  or  vehicle). 

i«i  ELYOT  Cm.  n.  xiii,  The  courser. .  will stere  and  plonge 
andendeuour  hym  selfe  to  throwe  hym.  1623  MASSINGER 
Bondman  n.  ii,  This  morning,  As  I  rode  to  take  the  air,  the 
untutored  jade  Threw  me,  and  kicked  me.  1748  Ansoiis 
Vov  II  xii  265  One  of  their  horses  fell  down  and  threw  his 
rider  1890  J.  PAYN  Burnt  Million  II.  xxx.  248  He  was 
thrown  from  his  horse  in  the  steeplechase.  1893  Field 
4  Mar.  335/3  Had  the  (bicycle-Jrider  been  thrown  or  killed. 

22.  Of  a  snake,  a  bird,  etc. :  To  cast  (the  skin) ; 
to  moult  (feathers).  Of  a  horse :  to  cast  or  lose 
(a  shoe). 
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their  feathers  well.  1821  SCOIT  Keuilw.  ix,  To  shoe  my 
horse,  ..you  may  see  that  he  has  thrown  a  forefoot  shoe. 
1841  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parish  Clerk  I.  168  The  post-boy,  .con- 
trived  to  '  throw  a  shoe  '  [i.  e.  off  his  horse]. 

23.  Of  domestic  animals :  To  produce  as  off 
spring  ;  to  give  birth  to,  to  drop.  Also  absol.t  to 
throw  tnte,  to  produce  offspring  true  to  the  parent 
type.  (Cf.  also  throw  back,  38  d.) 

1845  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  V.  n.  546  You  cannot  possibly 
tell  what  sort  of  foal  your  mare  may  throw.  1858  Ibid. 
XIX.  i.  28  In  a  breeding  sow  for  a  dairy  farm. .we  should 
have  a  disposition  to  throw  large  farrows  and  a  good  supply 
of  milk.  1892  Palt  Mall  G.  16  June  2/3  Each  of  these 
[three  varieties  of  the  rabbit]  has  marked  and  unmistakable 
characteristics,  and  each  of  them,  to  use  the  naturalist's 
phrase,  '  throws  true  '.  1003  Times  9  Jan.  5/2  In  1884  she 
threw  a  calf  to  a  bison  bull. 

b.  gen.  To  produce  :  see  quots. 

1891  Morning:  Post  25  Dec.  6/5  Indian  or  Ceylon  teas., 
throw  a  stronger  liquor  than  the  same  amount  of  China  tea 
would  in  double  or  treble  the  time.  1892  Garden  27  Aug. 
104  Sown  early  and  transplanted  a  good  distance  apart,  the 
plants  will  throw  immense  heads  of  flowers. 

***24.  Of  a  fountain  or  pump  :  To  eject  or  pro 
ject  (water);  to  discharge;  also  absol.  Of  a  loco 
motive  steam-engine:  to  throw fift)  to  discharge 
burning  fuel  from  the  funnel.  Cf.  throw  out,  u)>, 
senses  44,  48. 

1644  EVELYN  Diary  27  Feb.,  The  fountain  of  Laocoon  is 
in  a  large  square  pool,  throwing  the  water  neere  40  feet 
high.  1697  DKYDEM  Virg.  Georg.  \\\.  374  (orig.  241)  The 
Waters  boil,  and  belching  from  below,  Black  Sands,  as  from 
a  forceful  Engine  throw.  1806  O.  GRKCOKV  AffcA.  (1807)  II. 
175  A  machine  by  which  water  is  thrown  upon  fires.  1864 
friil.  R.  Agric,  Soc.  XXV.  n.  293  The  pumps,  .throw  daily 
60,000  to  70,000  gallons.  1893  Field  4  Mar.  332/3  Bad 
stoking  may  be . .  the  cause  of  a  locomotive  '  throwing  fire  '. 

25.  A  horse  is  said  to  throw  his  feet,  when  he 
lifts  them  well  in  moving,  esp.  over  rough  ground. 
Also  transf.  (slang}:  see  quot.  1900. 

18*7  SCOTT  Chron.  Canongate  ii,  A  famous  piece  of  rough 
upland  pa>ture,  for  rearing  young  colts,  and  teaching  them 
to  throw  their  feet.  1900  J.  FLVNT  TraJtipingw.  Tramps  iv. 
397  Throw  the  Fcett  to  beg,  '  hustle ',  or  do  anything  that 
involves  much  action. 

26.  To  form  by  throwing  up  with  a  spade  or 
shovel ;  to  cast  up,  raise  (a  mound,  etc.).   =  throw 
up,  48  d.  rare. 

1843  MARRYAT  M.  Violet  xlii,  Nearly  all  the  hills  in  this 
part  of  New  York  were  thrown  by  human  hands. 

27.  To  vomit;  cf.  thrvio  up,  48  b.  Sf.  and  dial. 
18..   WILSON  Tyneside  Songs  (1890)  374  He  retched  an' 

he  threw  i'  the  hight  oohis  anguish.  Mod,  Sc. '  I  no  sooner 
get  up  but  I  begin  to  throw '. 

IV.  Intransitive  senses  related  to  II  and  III. 

28.  intr.  To  cast  or  fling  oneself  impetuously ; 
to  spring,  start,  leap,  rush.   06s.  exc.  as  in  quots. 
1812,  1891,  and  in  sense  48  j. 

(Allied  in  sense  to  9,  but  found  earlier,  and  app.  not 
derived  from  it.) 

c  1*05  LAY.  807  Of  his  horse  he  breou  [c  1275  abreu].  Ibid. 
12321  pa  cheorles  up  ^reowen  [c  1275  vp  l>reuwen].  1508 
[see  throw  out,  44  o],  1535  STKWARTOVV*.  Scot.  (Rolls)  II. 
192  Out  of  his  wame  ane  meruelus  multitude  Of  foule  ser- 
pentis.  .thair  threw.  1812  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  186 
Which  she  (the  hare]  was  prevented  doing  by  all  the  dogs 
throwing  at  her  at  the  same  lime,  1891  ATKINSON  Moor 
land  Par.  83  The  black  dog,  according  to  the  expression 
used, '  threw  at  her '. 

f  29.  intr.  To  fall  with  violence  or  force.  06s. 

(Looks  like  an  intrans.  or  passive  of  sense  19,  but  occurs 
earlier. ) 

1297  R.  GLOVC.  (Rolls)  6831  f>e  king  bi  an  laddre  to  be 
ssip  clam  an  hey  &  J>reu  vp  to  doun  in  \>e  se.  1362  LANGL, 
P.  PI.  A.  v.  201  He  brompelde  atte  ^rexwolde  and  Jtreuh 
\v.  rr.  fel,  steyj  to  J»e  grounde. 

V.  Figurative  and  transferred  senses. 

30.  trans.  To  cause  to  pass,  go,  or  come  into  some 
place  or  position  by  some  action  likened  to  throw 
ing;  to  put  or  place  with  haste,  suddenness,  or 
force;  e.  g.  to  put  (a  garment)  on  or  ^hurriedly, 
hastily,  or  carelessly. 

(Many  of  these  uses  come  very  near  the  literal  sense,  nnd 
form  a  transition  to  the  more  fig.  senses  following.) 

c  1384  CHAUCER  //.  Fame  m.  235  And  euery  man  Of  hem 
..Had  on  him  throwen  a  vesture.  11400  Sir  Beues  (K.) 
3777+3  Euery  knyu  and  hys  squyer  Fayre  queyntyse  on 
hem  ganne  browc  For  no  man  scholde  hem  knowe.  1655 
STANLEY  Hist.  Phitos.  m.  (1701)  101/1  He  is  now  coming 
to  Athens,  being  thrown  out  of  his  House  by  the  People. 
1711  Sptct.  No.  116  P  6  The  Hare  immediately  threw  them 
[the  hounds]  above  a  Mile  behind  her.  1724  SIEEI.E  in 
Addisons  Drummer  Ded.,  He  only  spoke  it,  and  I  took 
all  the  Pains  of  throwing  It  upon  Paper.  1786  J.  HUNTER 
Treat.  Venereal  Dis.  vi.  iii.  §2  (1810)  509  The  quantity  of 
mercury,  to  be  thrown  into  the  constitution.. must  be  pro 
portioned  to  the  violence  of  the  disease.  «799  Mcd.  Jrnl. 
1.  434  No  doubt  but  the  father  would  have  suffered  equally 
with  the  son,  had  it  [poison]  not  so  soon  been  thrown  off 
the  stomach.  1806  COLERIDGE  Three  Graves  xxxiii,  Her 
arms  Round  Ellen's  neck  she  threw.  1816  J.  DALLAWAY 
Stal.  4-  Sculp.  350  The  paludamentum  was  a  vestment., 
thrown  over  the  cuirass  and  fastened  over  the  shoulder 
with  a  golden  clasp.  1843  R.  J.  GRAVES  Syst.  Clin.  Mcd. 
vii.  84  notf,  I  threw  some  common  injection  into  the  tibial 
arteries.  1859  Musketry  Instr.  39  Throw  the  rifle  smartly 
to  the  front  of  the  right  shoulder.  1891  A.  GISSINC  Moor' 
land  Idyll  \\.  iv.  ioa  To  throw  a  hand  to  a  drowning  man. 
b.  In  figurative  uses  of  various  phrases,  as  to 
throw  the  reins  ont  to  throw  a  veil  over,  etc. ;  to 
throw  good  money  after  badj  to  incur  a  further  loss 
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in  trying  to  make  good  a  previous  one  ;  to  throw 
oneself  or  be  thrown  at  (a  man),  of  a  woman,  to 
put  herself  or  be  put  designedly  in  the  way  of,  so 
as  to  invite  the  attention  of ;  to  throw  oneself  into 
the  arms  of,  to  become  the  wife  or  mistress  of. 

ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  \.  214  Throw  Reins  on  thy  passions, 
and  serve  us.  1825  SCOTT  Talism.  iv,  That  modest  pride 
which  throws  fetters  even  on  love  itself.  1831  —  Ct.  Robt, 
xxxi,  To  be,  without  her  own  consent,  thrown,  as  it  were,  at 
the  head  now  of  one  suitor,  now  of  another.  1833  J.  H. 
NEWMAN  Arians  ir.  i.  (1876)  147  However  plausible  may  be 
the  veil  thus  thrown  over  heterogeneous  doctrines,  the 
flimsy  artifice  is  discomposed  so  soon  as  [etc.].  1871  FREE- 
HAM  Nflrtti.  Cony.  IV.  xviii.  231  Their  wives  were  throwing 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  other  men.  a  1891  EESANT  in 
J.  M.  Dixon  Idiom.  Eng.  Phr.  336  As  for  the  girls,  Claire, 
they  just  throw  themselves  at  a  man. 

c.  With  immaterial  object  (e.g.  blame, influence, 

power,  obstacles,  etc.). 

<ri6ao  T.  ROBINSON  Mary  Magd.  301  So  the  bewttchinge 
oracle  yt  throughes,  About  the  maidens  fancy,  strange  lJu- 
ludinge  showes.  1697  DRYDEN  I'irg.  Georg.  iv.  325  Thro' 
Heav'n,  and  Earth,  and  Ocean's  Depth  he  throws  His 
Influence  round.  1718  POPE  Iliad  xin.  291  On  Greece  no 
blame  be  thrown.  1753  Miss  COLLIER  Art  Torment,  n.  ii. 
(1811)  129  Throw  a  languidness  into  your  countenance;., 
appear  so  perfectly  dejected  and  low-spirited,  that  [etc.]. 
1856  Jml.  R,  Agric.  Soc.  XVII.  11.  367  The  carriage  of 
materials  is  usually  thrown  upon  the  tenant.  1869  W. 
LOXUMAN  Hist.  Ediv.  I/I,  I.  viii.  138  Philip  threw  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  reconciliation.  1871  EARI.E  Philol. 
F.ng.  T,  133  They  throw  the  accent  often  on  the  close  of  a 
word.  1890  Tour  Hist.  Etig.  from  ib&)  36  Skill  in  such 
arts  gradually  threw  real  power  into  the  hands  of  a  ring. 

d.  To  put  into  as  an  addition ;  to  add,  incor 
porate  ;   =  throw  /';/,  41  b. 

1676  LISTER  in  Ray's  Corr.  (1848)  125,  I  would  either  put 
them  [observations]  out  separately, ..  or  throw  them  into 
Mr.  Willughby's  store.  1861  Temple  Bar  Mag.  VI.  503 
The  saddle  being  thrown  into  the  bargain,  a  1904  A. 
ADAMS  Log  Cowboy  vii.  85  Flood's  attention  once  drawn  to 
the  brand,  he  ordered  them  thrown  into  our  herd. 

31.  spec.  a.   A  person  is  said  to  be  thrown  into 
prison,  etc.  when  roughly  or  forcibly  imprisoned. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane^s  Cotntn.  175  The  Turke  throwetli 
his  Ambassadoure  in  pryson.  1776  Trial  of  Nundocomar 
73/1  When  Maha  Rajah  was  first  thrown  into  confinement. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  630  This  impostor  was 
thrown  into  prison  for  his  fraud.  1893  GARDINER  Stud. 
Hist.  Eng.  285  Richard  was  carried  to  London  and  thrown 
into  the  Tower. 

b.  Troops,  succour,  supplies,  or  the  like  are  said 
to  be  thrown  into  a  besieged  place,  or  a  strategic 
position.  Also  reft. 

1617  MORYSON  /tin.  ii.  119  The  Town  had  beene  carried 
..if  Sir  Francis  Vere  had  not  throwne  hiinselfe  into  it  with 
one  thousand  sixe  hundred  English.  1693  Man.  Cnt. 
Teckely  ii.  145  A  great  number  of  Gentry,  who  had  thrown 
themselves  into  the  place.  1736  LEDI.\RD  Life  Marl- 
borough  I.  157  The  States ..  threw  12,000  Men  into  that 
Place.  1823  Examiner  95/2  Provisions  had  been  thrown 
into  Corinth  previously  to  this  incursion.  1836  ALISON 
Hist.  Europe  (1849-50)  y.  xxvii.  §  68.  58  He  threw  six  thou 
sand  men  across  the  principal  arm  into 'a  wooded  island. 
1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  in.  ii.  III.  57  A  detach 
ment  was  thrown  forward  to  Ramoo.  1869  T.  HUGHES 
Alfred  ix.  108  He  throws  himself  into  a  castle  or  fort  called 
Cynwith. 

C.  A  bridge  or  arch  is  said  to  be  thrown  from 
one  side  to  another  of,  or  over,  a  river,  passage,  or 
space.  Also  _/?£•. 

17^51  J.  BROWN  Shaftesb.  Charac.  74  This  visionary  arch 
which  he  hath.. thrown  over  the  depths  of  error.  1703 
Regal  Rambler  74  He  proposes  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the 
Fleet-market.  1819  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  xlii.  note.  The  skill  to 
throw  an  arch, ..or  erect  a  stair.  1849  Tail's  Mag.  XVI. 
16/1  A  suspension  bridge  has  been  thrown  over  the  river. 

32.  To  cause  to  fall,  pass,  or  come  into  or  out 
of  some  condition  or  relation  (or  place  or  thing 
implying  this) ;  properly  with  the  connotation  of 
abruptness,  suddenness,  or  force;   to  cast,  force, 
drive,  plunge,  thrust.     Usually  with /re/. 

1560  BECON  Chr.  Knt.  Wks.  II.  148  Adam  &  Eua,  whom 
after  thou  haddest  deceaued  through  thy  lyenge,  thou 
threwest  them  hedlonge  into  synne  and  death,  a  1652 
J.  SMITH  Set.  Disc.  ix.  viii.  (1859)  442  God  hath  never 
thrown  the  world  from  Himself.  1705  in  Hearne  Collect. 
28  Sept.  (O.H.S.)  I.  49  They.,  threaten 'd  to. .throw  me  out 
of  my  Chaplain's  place.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  xviii,  The 
fatigues  I  had  undergone  threw  me  into  a  fever.  1809 
MALKIN  Git  Bias  xu.  vii.  (Rildg.)  432  Chance  threw  me 
across  him,  as  he  came  out  of  a  printing-house.  1815  SCOTT 
Guy  M.  xviii,  I  do  not  suspect  his  equanimity  of  being  so 
easily  thrown  off  its  balance.  18*1  Examiner  386/1,  I 
cannot  let  the  land  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation.  1869  W, 
LONGMAN  Hist.  Ed™,  ///,  I.  iv.  63  The  Scots  were  thrown 
into  confusion.  1893  Nat.  Observ.  7  Oct.  527/1  Recruited 
by  men  thrown  idle  by  the  selfish  policy. 

b.  To  put  deftly  into  a  particular  form  or  shape  ; 
to  express  in  a  specified  form  (in  speech  or  writing) ; 
to  convert  or  change  into  some  other  form ;  to 
turn  or  translate  into  another  language. 

1723  WATKRLAND  -2nd  l-'ind.  Christ's  Dtr.  xxiii.  Wks.  1823 
III.  408,  I  have  reason  to  complain  of  your.,  not  throwing 
your  disjointed  materials  into  a  more  neat  and  regular 
order.  1740  I.  CLARKE  Educ.  Youth  led.  3)  177  A  Master 
should  be  able  to  throw  the  Latin.. into  proper  English. 
1766  Compl.  Farmer  s.  v.  Lucent,  A  quarter  of  an  acre; 
which  we  threw  into  fifty-four  rows.  1789  MRS.  PIOZZI 
Joitrn,  France,  etc.  I.Pref.6, 1  have  not  thrown  my  thoughts 
into  the  form  of  private  letters.  1824  Examiner  362/1  Two 
dress  boxes  ..  were  thrown  into  one.  1891  H.  R.  MII.L 
Realm  Nat,  xii.  233  The  surface.. is  thrown  into  a  shett  of 
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ridges.  1893  TRAILL  Soc.  Eng.  In  trod.  3oCa;dmon.  .throws 
Scripture  into  metrical  paraphrase. 

C.  To  throw  open  (aj>art,  asunder^ ;  to  set  open 
(separate,  break  asunder)  with  a  sudden  or  energetic 
impulse;  hencey?^.  to  make  publicly  accessible  or 
available  (also  to  throw  open  the  gates  of}.  To 
throw  open  one's  doors  to,  to  receive  as  a  guest,  to 
welcome. 

1709-10  ADUISON  Taticr  Xo.  116  P  i,  I  had  ordered  the 
Folding-Doors  to  be  thrown  open,  c  1790  IMISON  Sch.  Art  I. 
72  The  explosion  of  the  gun-powder  will  throw  asunder  the 
roof.  1827  ROBKRTS  Voy.  Centr,  Aincr.  235  The  deposi 
tories  were  not  thrown  open.  1830  Examiner  408  2  The 
railway  ..  will  be  thrown  open  ..  in  August.  1844  A.  Ii. 
WKLBY  Poems  (1867)  46  As  the  blossom  waits  the  bree/e 
licfore  it  throws  the  leaves  apart.  1850  Tail's  Mag,  XVI  I. 
£5/2  Labouring  to  throw  open  the  gates  of  commerce.  1885 
M  us,  C.  PRAED  Affinities  vi,  He.  .threw  open  the  shutters. 
1890  T.  F.  TOUT  Hist.  Eng.  from  t68q  192  A  University 
Reform  Act . .  threw  open  the  endowments. 

33.  ref.    To  throw  oneself  on  or  upon  :  to  have 
urgent  recourse  to  (some  one)  for  succour,  support, 
or  protection  ;  to  commit  oneself  entirely  to  (his 
generosity,  mercy,  or  the  like).    Also  in  pass,  to  be 
made  or  become  dependent  upon. 

1650  JER.  TAYLOR  Holy  Living  iv.  i.  235  In  time  of  temp, 
tatioti  be  not  busie  lo  dispute,  but.. throw  your  self  upon 
God.  1801  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Lett.  Solit.  Wand.  I.  87  To 
throw  myself  into  the  protection  of  my  only  parent.  1812 
Examiner  24  Aug.  534/1  They  are  obliged  to  throw  them 
selves  on  the  parish  for  aid.  1830  Ibid.  550/1  Thrown  upon 
their  own  resources.  1877  Miss  YONGE  (.'amcf^  Set.  in.  ix. 
So  His  wife  threw  herself  upon  James's  mercy.  1891  Ten  fU' 
l>ar  Mag.  Apr.  489,  I  must  throw  myself  upon  Ida's  indul 
gence. 

34.  To  throw  oneself  into  :    to  engage  in  with 
zeal  or  earnestness. 

1868  in  Q.  Victoria  Life  llighl.  Pref.  7  A  mind.. throwing 
itself.. into  the  enjoyment  of  [etc.],  1871  I1  ia; E.MAN  Hist. 
Ess.  Ser.  i.  iv.  113  The  faculty  of  throwing  himself  with  a 
lively  interest  into  times  so  alien  to  our  own.  1881  GARDI 
NER  &  MUI.I.TNGER  Stud.  Eng.  Hist.  I.  v.  86  England  threw 
herself  ..into  a  war  of  conquest  against  I'"  ranee.  1888  BURGON 
Lives  12  Gd.  Men  II.  v.  46  He 'was ..  prepared  to  throw 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  any  project. 

b.  So  to  throw  one  s  sou/,  heart,  /iff,  spirit  > 
energy,  efforts,  etc.  into  a  thing  or  action. 

1829  Examiner  373/2  She  threw  her  whole  soul  into  her 
voice.  1868  E.  EDWARDS  Ralegh  I.  iii.  43  He  continued  to 
throw  all  his  energy  into  the  distasteful  duty.  1890  I*'ield 
8  Nov.  707  '3  The  Blackheath  forwards  threw  great  spirit 
into  their  play. 

VI.  In  combination  with  adverbs. 

35.  Throw  about,  a.   trans.  See  simple  senses 
and  ABOUT. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xx,  163  This  sleuthe..a  slyn.^c 
made,  And  threwe  drede  of  dyspayre  a  dozein  myle  abouit. 
1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  iii.  52  They. .threw  every 
thing  about  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  poor  men  found  . 
some  of  their  things  a  mile  off.  1883  Manch.  Exam.  6  May 
5/1  A  policeman  had  seen  him  throwing  his  arms  about. 

b.  Naut.  absol.  or  intr.  To  turn  about  at  once; 
to  go  directly  upon  the  other  tack  ;  to  go  about, 
put  about.  Alsoyf^.  Also  to  throw  round. 

1591  SPENSER  M.  Hubl>erd"&ot  L.tneane  for  better  winde 
about  to  throwe.  1757  CAPT.  RANDALL  in  Naval  Chron. 
XIV.  98  They  threw  about,  and  stood  for  us  again.  1894 
Times  10  July  n/i  When  the  vessels  next  met  the  Ameri 
can  was  far  enough  ahead  to  throw  about  on  the  Britannia's 
weather  bow.  1894  Daily  News  24  July  8/4  Shortly  after 
wards  Vigilant  threw  round,  and  stood  in. 

36.  Throw  aside,  a.  trans.  See  simple  senses 
and  ASIDE. 

1530  PALSGR.  281/1  Throwyng  asyde,  disordring,  dcbaux. 
1695  TKLFAIR  New  Confttt.  Sadd.  (1696)  10  His  dog  catcht 
a  r'ulmard  by  the  way,  which  Andrew  threw  aside  when  he 
came  into  the  House.  1841  LANE  Arab.  Nts.  I.  i.  44  When 
thou  atest  the  date,  and  threwest  aside  the  stone,  it  struck 
my  son.  Ibid,  ii.  79  He  threw  aside  the  jar.  1857  MILI.KR 
Etem,  Chan.  (1862)  III.  162  When  masses  of  the  husk  of  the 
grape. .are  thrown  aside,  and  allowed  to  ferment. 

b.  spec.  To  cast  aside  out  of  use,  or  as  useless ; 
fi£.  to  discard,  cease  to  use. 

1817  CLARE  Sheph.  Cal.  59  The  old  l>eechen  bowl  . .  is 
thrown  aside.  1857  Mn  LKR  Elem.  Chew,  (1862)  III.  14  A 
little  of  the  dried  oxide  of  copper,  which  is  thrown  abide. 
1880  FOWLKR  Locke  viii.  n*R  He  throws  aside  the  technical 
phraseology  of  the  schools, 

37.  Throw  away,  f  a.  trans.  To  cast  away  from 
oneself;  to  reject ;  to  refuse  to  admit  or  accept.  Ohs. 

1381  WVCLIF  i  Sain.  xv.  23  Forthi  . .  that  thow  ha.st 
throwen  aweye  the  word  of  the  I-ord,  the  Lord  hath  throwcn 
awey  thee,  that  thow  be  not  kyng.  1387  TREVISA  Higdcn 
(Rolls)  VI.  12  J?row  not  awey  pat  pou  hast  to  forhonde 
approved. 

b.  To  cast  away  out  of  one's  hands  or  possession 
as  useless  or  unneeded. 

1530  PALSCR.  756/2,  I  throwe  awaye,  as  we  do  thynges 
that  we  care  nat  for..,/*  deguerpis^.  ,jt  desjectc.  a  1548 
HALL  Chron..  Edw.  fV  204  b,  The  Lyncolnshyre  men., 
threw  away  their  coates,  the  lighter  to  runne  away,  and 
fled,  a  1667  JER.  TAYLOR  (I.),  He  that  will  throw  away 
a  good  book  because  not  gilded,  is  more  curious  to  please 
his  eye  than  understanding.  1690  LOCKE  Hunt.  Und.  i. 
i.  §  5  They  will.. throw  away  the  Blessings  their  hands  are 
fill'd  with,  because  they  are  not  big  enough  to  grasp  every 
thing.  1700  DRYDEN  C/mmr.GVt  Parson  37  He  melts,  and 
throws  his  cumbrous  cloak  away.  1741  Lend,  ff  Country 
Brew.  I.  (cd.  4)  64  A  fresh  Cask  must  be  tapped,  .and  the 
remaining  Part  of  the  other  throw'd  away.  1893^  HODGES 
Elcm.  Photogr.  (1907)  101  The  used  solution.. is  thrown 
away. 
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c.  To  spend  or  use  without  adequate  return  ;  to 
squander,  waste ;  to  bestow  upon  an  unworthy 
object ;  also,  to  neglect  to  take  advantage  of  (an 
opportunity,  etc.)  ;  spec,  at  Cards  t  to  play  (a  losing 
card)  when  one  cannot  follow  suit,  to  discard. 

1653  JER-  TAYLOR  Serttt.  for  Year  i.  xxii.  294  We  are 
pleased  to  throw  away  our  time.  1714  Spect.  No.  624  r  i 
Advice . .  would  be  but  thrown  away  upon  them.  1748  HOVLE 
Games  Impr.  (1778)  56  Do  not  trump  it,  but  throw  away 
a  losing  Card,  which  makes  room  for  your  Partner's  Suit. 
1761  GRAY  Let.  to  Wharton  9  May,  I  had  rather  Major 


tple 

Bar  Mag.  II.  447  The  Abbe"s  prayers  will  not  be  thrown 
away.     Mod.  Do  not  throw  away  your  chance. 

d.  reft.   To  throiv  oneself  away :  chiefly  said  of 
a  woman  in  reference  to  marriage. 
1680  OTWAY  Orphan  i. 1,  Where  Dilatory  Fortune  plays  the 

iilt  With  the  brave  noble  honest  gallant  man,  To  throw 
er  self  away  on  Fools  and  Knaves.    1891  E.  PEACOCK  N. 
Brandon  I.  243  She  had  thrown  herself  away  on  one  utterly 
unworthy  of  her. 

38.  Throw  back.  a.  trans.  See  simple  senses 
and  BACK  adv. 

a  iSzz  SHELLEY  A  Jtino  Wks.  1888  I.  410  The  manner  in 
which  the  act  of  throwing  back  one  leg  is  expressed.  1831 
SCOTT  Cast.  Dang,  i,  The  reflection  of  the  evening  sun, 
sometimes  thrown  back  from  pool  or  stream.  1859  Habits 
Gd.  Soc.  iii.  148  The  frock-coat  should  be  ample  and  loose, 
and  a  tall  well-built  man  may  throw  it  back.  1890  GERARD 
Sensitive  Plant  (1891)  III.  in.  xvi.  149  Each  tall  mirror 
threw  back  the  image  in  the  other. 

b.  To  put  back  in  time  or  condition  ;  to  delay, 
make  late,  throw  behind;    to  retard  or  check  in 
expected  or  desired  progress ;  to  reduce  to  a  pre 
vious  or  lower  condition. 

1840  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  I.  iv.  453,  I.. am  not  thrown 
back  in  getting  the  land  sown.  1850  Ibid.  XI.  n,  419  Wet 
weather  is  what  throws  sheep  back.  1858  Ibid.  XIX.  n. 
294  The  loss  of  that  fortnight,  .throws  an  incoming  tenant 
back  a  whole  year.  1868  FREEMAN  Nonn.  Cony.  II.  vii.  114 
That  ..  parliamentary  life  which  ..  the  Norman  Conquest 
threw  back  for  many  generations. 

c.  With  upon :  to  compel  to  fall  back  upon,  or 
recur  to;  cf.  FALL  v.  81. 

1851  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Cath.  in  Eng.  Ded.,  The  violence  of 
our  enemies  has  thrown  us  back  upon  ourselves  and  upon 
each  other.  1892  Chamb.  Jrnl.  4  June  355/2  If  there  is  no 
comic  boy,.. we  are  thrown  back  upon  Checkley. 

d.  intr.    To   revert   to   an   ancestral   type   or 
character   not   present  in  recent   generations ;    to 
exhibit  atavism,  colloq.     Alsoy?^.     (Cf.  23.) 

1879  'CAVENDISH*  Card  Ess.,  etc.  63  'Throwing  back' 
more  nearly.. to  the  parent  games,  Poker.. is  invented.  1887 
A.  LANG  Myth,  Kit.  fy  Relig.  I.  195  Another  child  may  be 
said  in  the  language  of  dogbreeders  to  have  '  thrown  back  '. 
1893  Standard  22  Apr.  4/3  In  politics  Lord  Derby  '  threw 
back '  to  the  family  creed  of  an  earlier  generation.  1899 
Allbittt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  279  She  'throws  back'  to  her 
savage  ancestors.  1911  GALSWORTHY  Patrician  n.  i.  176  He 
and  his  ideas  throw  back  to  the  Middle  Ages. 

e.  intr.  To  go  back  in  date  to,  to  have  a  history 
reaching  back  to  ;  to  hark  back,  cast  back. 

1891  Sat.  Rev.  28  May  635/1  His  Metaphysic  ..  begin 
with  Kant,  and  only 'throws  back  '  to  Kant's  forerunners. 
1891  Illustr.  Sporting  <*f  Dram.  News  17  Sept.  39/2  An  old 
hostelry  that  throws  back  nobody  knows  how  many  cen 
turies  . . ;  throwing  back  three  quarters  of  a  century,  a  hun 
dred  men  mustered  here. 

39.  Throw   by.    a.  trans.  To   put   aside  with 
decision  ;  to  reject  from  present  use  ;  to  discard, 

1611  B.  JONSON  Catiline  i,  i,  It  can  but  shew  Like 
one  of  Ivnoes.. disguises. .:  and  will. .When  things  suc 
ceed,  be  throwne  by,  or  let  fall.  1674  FLAVEL  Husb.  Spir. 
ii.  27  My  lazy  heart  throws  by  the  shovel,  and  cryes,  '  Dig 
I  cannot ! '  \TJoHist.  \\\Ann.  Reg.y)  AlyBey,  .has  thrown 
by  the  mask,  and  ..  boldly  mounted  the  throne.  1825  J. 
NEAL  Bro.  Jonathan  III.  187,  I  took  another  name.  1 
threw  by  that  of  my  father. 

f  b.  To  dismiss  from  consideration  ;  to  set  aside. 

1710  S.  PALMER  Proi'erbs  141  His  best  actions  thrown  by 
and  lessen'd  by  false  turns.  1710  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.H.S.) 
III.  36  They  are  very  angry  with  him,  and  throw  by  what 
he  has  done  as  being  against  the  Government. 

40.  Throw   down   (fadown).   a.   trans.   See 
simple  senses  and  DOWN  adv. 

To  tkroiv  down  a  horset  (of  a  rider)  to  cause  or  allow  it 
to  fall. 
c  1250  Long  Life  37  in  O.  E.  Misc.  158  Weilawei  deb  J?e 


1387  IREVISA  tiigaen  (Kolls)  VII.  349  A  grym  strook  of 
lijtnynge  smoot  pe  cherche  tour . .  and  J>rew  [v.  r.  bruw] 
doun  be  crucifex, . .  and  brew  doun  oure  Lady  ymage. 
11586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (1598)  361  After  her  song  with 
an  affected  modestie,  she  threw  downe  her  eye.  1660  F. 
BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  371  The  Mountains. .throw 
down  divers  Rivers.  1714  Spect.  No.  558  r  4  Another  after 
a  great  deal  of  puffing,  threw  down  his  Luggage.  1787  '  G. 
GAMBADO'  Acad.  Horscin.  (1809)  44  Take  care  never  to 
throw  your  horse  down,  it  is  an  unlucky  trick. 

b.  Expressing  a  symbolic  action;  as  to  throw 
down  one's  arms,  to  surrender ;  to  throw  down  one's 
brief  (pi  a  barrister),  to  decline  to  go  on  with  a 
case  ;  so  to  throiv  down  ones  pipe,  etc. 

To  throw  down  the  GAUNTLET  or  GLOVE  :  see  these  words. 

1700  S.  L.  tr.  Frykt's  Voy.  E.  Ind.  58  Most  of  them  threw 
down  their  arms.  1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  49  P  2  Mr.  Beaver 
has  thrown  down  his  Pipe.  1833  DISRAELI  Cont.  Ftem.  i.  i, 
I  throw  down  the  volume  in  disgust.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  xx.  IV.  523  Williams  threw  down  his  brief. 
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C.  To  cause  to  fall,  to  overthrow,  demolish  (a 
building,  etc.) ;  also^. 

^1330  Art/i.  $  Merl.  (Kolbing)g3o6  Baners&  cartels  adoun 
y-}?rawe.  1340  Ayenb.  23  )>e  grete  wynd,  b«t  brauf?  doun  ^e 
grcate  tours,  c  1425  Eng.  Cong.  Irel.  18  Thay  lay  all  I-drow 
a-doune  and  I-cast  to  grond.  1518  Sel.  t'as.  Star  Chanib. 
(Selden)  II.  19  That  the  sayd  J.  M.  shuld  throwe  downe 
and  avoyde  the  sayde  enclosures  from  the  sayd  comon 
grownde.  1530  PALSGR.  756/2,  I  throwe  downe  to  the 

¥  rounds,  or  distroye  a  thynge.  1645  EVELYN  Diary  8  Feb., 
he  ruines  of  a  very  stately  Temple  or  Theatre,  .throwne 
downe  by  an  earthquake.  1713  ADDISON  Cato  n.  v.  67  Must 
one  rash  word . .  Throw  down  the  merit  of  my  better  years  ? 
1766  FORDYCE  Senn.  Yng.  Wow,  (1767)  I.  vii.  302  The 
admiration  raised. .is  often. .thrown  down.  1838  THIRL- 
WALL  Greece  III.  101  The  Athenians. .ordered  the  Poti- 
daeans  to  throw  down  the  walls  of  their  town  on  the  side  of 
the  Peninsula  of  Pallene. 

d.  To  deposit  or  cause  to  be  deposited  from 
solution ;  to  precipitate. 

1812  SIR  H.  DAVY  Chem.  Philos.  120  Earths,  and  oxides, 
are  usually  thrown  down  from  their  solutions  in  union  with 
water.  1838!'.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  188  Alcohol 
throws  it  down  from  its  aqueous  solution.  1864  Jrnl.  R. 
Affric.  Sec.  XXV.  11,566  Water  that  contains  much  lime  on 
boiling  throws  down  a  white  deposit, 

e.  Agric.  (a)  To  plough  (land)  so  as  to  level  it 
down;  opposed  to  gather  up  (GATHER  v.  16).    (£) 
To  convert  (arable  land)  into  pasture  ;  to  lay  down 
to  grass.     (Cf.  LAY  ^.51  m.) 

1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  Fann  I.  477  The  mode  of  ploughing 
exactly  opposite  to  twice-gathermg-up  is  that  of  cleaving  or 
throwing  down  land.  1891  S.  C.  SCRIVENICR  Our  Fields  <$- 
Cities  143  It  is  capable  of  being  applied.. to  almost  any 
land,  including  that '  thrown  down  '  to  grass. 

f.  fig.  To  put  down  with  force ;    to  lower  in 
rank  or  station ;  to  degrade,  humiliate ;  to  deject 
in  spirits;  also,  to  destroy  the  effect  of,  bring  to 
nought. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitations  m.  xxi.  89, 1  am  sone  browen  doun 
with  litel  aduersite.  1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  vi.  23  God 
wil  haue  the  pride  of  man  doune  thrawin.  1610  HOLLAND 
Camdens  Brit.  (1637)  725  Lifting  and  throwing  downe 
Princes  at  her  pleasure.  17290.  ADAMS  tr.  Sophocl.^  Antig. 
v.  i.  II.  65  Fortune  raises  up,  and  throws  down,  makes  one 
fortunate,  and  another  miserable. 

g.  slang.  To  overcome ;  to  prove  too  much  for ; 
to  floor,  *  give  a  fall J  to, 

1891  Harry  Fludyer  98  (Farmer),  I  think  I  shall  floor  mine 
['  exam.'J,  and  Dick's  sure  to  throw  his  examiners  down. 
h.   i'r.  S.  slang.    To  discard,  throw  off. 

Mod.  U.  S. '  Is  she  still  engaged  ? '  '  Why  no,  she  threw  her 
beau  down  '. 

41.  Throw  in.  a.  trans.  See  simple  senses  and  IN. 

13..  K.  Horn.  1176  (Harl.  MS.)  pe  ryng  bat  bou  yn  brewe. 
1679  M.  RUSDEN  Furt/ter  Discov.  Bees  91  Throwing  in  a 
few  handsfull  of  peas.  1730  A.  GORDON  Alajjfefs  Atnphith. 
303  The  Window  above  that  Stair  throws  the  Light  in.  1892 
illustr.  Lond.  News  21  May  634/3  He  was  thrown  in 
with  men  who. .had  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Zulu  people.  Mod.  Cookery  Bk.  Throw  in  a  bunch  of 
sweet  herbs. 

b.  To  put  in  as  a  supplement  or  addition ;  to 
add,  csp.  to  a  bargain.    Cf.  30  d. 

1678  LADY  CHAWORTH  in  nth  Rep.  Hist.  AISS.  Coinm. 
App.  v.  45  Lord  Shrewsbery  is  like  to  marry  Mr,  Chifiens 
his  daughter,  who  will  be  first  and  last  made  worth  4o,ooo/. 
to  him,  and  they  talke  as  if  the  King  should  throw  in  a 
Dukedome.  1679  Mi-ts.  BEHN  Feign  "d  Curlt&an  in.  i,Cou'd 
you  not.  .throw  in  a  little  Love  and  Constancy,  to  inch  out 
that  want  of  Honesty  of  yours?  1824  Examiner  471/2 
Additional  dialogue  and  incident  should  be.. thrown  in. 
1892  Black  fy  W/n'te  22  Oct.  476/1  [The]  story  turns. .on 
murder  and  revenge,  with  a  little  love  thrown  in. 

c.  To  introduce,  insert,  or  interject  in  the  course 
or  process  of  something ;   esp.  to  interpose  or  con 
tribute  (a  remark) ;  to  put  in. 

1704  NORRIS  ideal  IVorld  n.  xii.  509  A  further  reflection 
which  it  may  be  convenient  to  throw  in  to  this  explanatory 
account  to  make  it  more  full  and  entire.  1739  tr.  Algarotti 
on  '  Newton's  Theory  '  (1742)  I.  7,  I  threw  in,  from  Time  to 
Time,  little  Digressions  to  vary  the  Conversation.  1821 
CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  II.  85  The  old  dames.  .Throw  in  their 
hints  of  man's  deluding  ways.  1890  BARING-GOULD  Urith 
xxxi, '  Not  a  grain  ',  threw  in  Julian,  hotly.  1891  Harper's 
M<*g>  Dec.  102/1,  I  wish  to  throw  in  a  parenthesis. 

a.  In  technical  uses  (often  absol.\  (a)  Fishing. 
To  make  a  cast  (in  quot.  fig.),  (b)  Hunting.  To 
start  (hounds)  upon  the  scent,  (c)  Wrestling  and 
Pugilism.  To  toss  one's  hat  into  the  ring  as  a 
challenge  or  acceptance ;  hence  fig.  to  become  a 
candidate,  put  in  for.  (d)  Football  and  Cricket. 
Cf.  throw-in  sb.  (THROW-  2). 

1823  Mirror  No.  14. 1. 213/2  When  you  launch  a  good  thing, 
which  is  only  heard  by  the  person  next  you,  wait  patiently  for 
a  pausejand  throw  in  again.  1844  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parsons  <V 
W.  liv,  The  hounds  were  thrown  in.  1886  ELWORTHV  W. 
Somerset  Word-bkn  Drmu  in,  to  give  or  accept  a  challenge 
in  a  wrestling  or  cud  gel -playing  match.  1887  SHEARMAN 
Athletics  <$•  Football  348  [Association]  The  halves  at  the 
sides  too  must  learn  to  throw  in  from  touch,  for  this  duty  as 
a  rule  devolves  upon  them.  1889  H.  VASSALL  Rugby  Came 
27  There  are  endless  ways  of  tnrowing  in,  and  he  must 
practise.  1892  Field  8  Oct.  553/3  [He]  prefers  the  glory  of 
winning  the  Cambridgeshire  to  throwing  in  for  his  chance 
of  the  /  5000  to-morrow. 

e.  To  throw  in  one's  lot  with  :  to  enter  into 
association  with,  so  as  to  share  the  fortunes  of  (see 
LOT  sb.  i  e) ;  so  \\ithforfune,  interest. 

1867  [see  LOT  so.  i  e].  1870  ROGERS  Hist.  Gleanings  Ser. 
n.  97  He  would  have  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  Hydes.  1880 
MRS.  C.  CAKR  Marg,  Malipkant  III.  xxx.  27  On  which 
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side  do  you  suppose  be  would  throw  in  his  interest?  1890 
Eng.  Illustr.  Mag*  Dec.  173  He  willingly  threw  in  his  for. 
tune  with  theirs. 

•j-  f.  intr.  At  the  game  of  hazard :  To  throw  a 
number  the  same  as  the  main  (MAIN  sb.^  I  :  see 
note  there)  or  which  has  a  certain  correspondence 
with  it  (see  NICK  j&l  6) ;  to  win  at  hazard.  Obs. 

iMoEneycl.  Brit.  XI.  547/1  The  player  or  '  caster '  calls 
a  '  main  '  (that  is,  any  number  from  five  to  nine  inclusive). 
He  then  throws  with  two  dice.  If  he  'throws  in1,  or 
'nicks',  he  wins  the  sum  played  for  from  the  banker  or 
1  setter'..  .If  the  caster  'throws  out'  by  throwing  aces,  or 
deuce  ace  (called  crabs),  he  loses, 

42.  Throw  off.  a.  trans,  (lit.  and/^.)  See 
simple  senses  and  OFF. 

1447-8  J.  SHILLINGFORD  Lett,  2  Feb.  (Camden)  36  How 
hit  was  procured  and  shortly  throwen  of.  1647  HAMMOND 
Pmver  of^  Keys  iii.  30  He  had  thus  confidently  thrown  off 
these  Epistles  from  being  written  by  Ignatius.  1720 
WATERLAND  Eight  Serin.  115, 1  was  once  inclinable  to  defer 
the  Treating  of  it  some  time  longer ;  thinking  it  most  suit 
able.,  to  throw  it  off  to  the  last  part  of  what  I  intend  upon 
this  Subject.  17*6  LEONI  Albcrti's  Archit.  I.  15/1  The 
Covering,  .shou'd . .  incline  of  one  side  to  throw  off  the  Rain. 
1747  FRANKLIN  Lett.  Wks.  1840  V.  182  To  show  that  poinis 
will  throw  off  as  well  as  draw  off  the  electrical  fire.  1790 
MRS.  WHEELER  Westmld.  Dial.  ii.  65  Bil  Watson  . .  flayd 
Galoway,  et  It  set  off  a  Gallop  an  thraad  him  off.  1823  }. 
BADCOCK  Doin.  Amusem.  52  A  concave  glass. .will  throw 
the  objects  off  and  reduce  their  size.  1892  Sat.  Rezi.j  May 
542/1  The  pumps.. were  throwing  off  7,000  gallons  per 
minute. 

b.  To  rid  or  free  oneself  by  force  from,  to  get 
rid  of,  shake  off  (a  yoke,  restraint,  burden,  etc.) ; 
to  repudiate  or  reject  the  authority  of;  also,  to 
cast  off,  disown  (an  associate). 

1618  BOLTON  Fiorus  (1636)  131  The  first  who  threw  the 
yoakeoff,  were  the  Macedonians.  1681  DRVDEN  Span.  Friar 
in.  iii,  'T would  be  better  yet,  Cou'd  you  provoke  him  to 
give  you  th' occasion,  And  then  to  throw  him  off.  1793  J. 
BOWLES  Real  Ground  Pres.  War  iu.  France  (ed.  5)  75 
Throwing  off  every  restraint  of  honour  and  principle.  1822 
Examiner  229/2  The  Spanish  Colonies,  .have  thrown  off 
the  yoke  of  the  mother  country.  1879  DO\VDEN  Southey  iii. 
64  Unless  the  disease  were  thrown  off  by  regular  exercise. 
1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  156  An  extraordinary  power 
of  throwing  off  fatigue. 

0.  To  cast  off,  put  off  energetically  (something 
put  on  or  assumed,  as  a  garment)  ;  to  divest  one 
self  of  (a  quality,  character,  habit,  feeling,  etc.) ; 
to  lay  aside  quickly  or  decisively;  to  discard. 

1681  DRYDEN  Span.  Friar  iv.  ii,  Virtue  must  be  thrown 
off;  'tis  a  coarse  garment.  1697  J.  LEWIS  Mem.  Dk. 
Glocester  (1789)  8  To  throw  off  childish  loys,  saying  he  was 
then  a  man.  1706  E.  WARD  Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  41 
He  throws  off  his  Gown  and  Hypocrisy  together.  1872 
C.  E.  MAURICE  i".  Langton  i.  52  He  throws  off  his  chan 
cellorship  at  once.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  28  Sept.  5/3  If  he 
should  suddenly  throw  off  his  coat  in  a  cold  room.  1893 
Nat.  Qbserv.  7  Oct.  535/2  Monson  threw  off  the  pirate  and 
appeared  the  king's  officer. 

d.  To  shake  off  or  divert  (a  pursuer  or  com 
petitor  in  a  race) ;  =  throw  outt  44  k ;  also,  to  throw 
off  the  scent. 

1695  BLACKMORE  Pr.  Arth.  \.  354  Reason,  .stops  her  pace, 
Is  soon  thrown  off,  and  quits  ih'  unequal  Chase.  1891 
Btacfciv.  Mag.  CXLIX.  468/1  He  wasn't  to  be  thrown  off 
by  a  false  scent.  1892  Field  2  Apr.  475/1  A  check  threw 
hounds  off  for  a  minute.  1893  Ibid,  ii  Feb.  186/3  The 
leading  hounds  are  very  near  him  ;  he  cannot  throw  them  off. 

e.  Hunting.  To  free  from  the  leashes,  to  start 
(hounds)  in  the  chase ;  to  let  fly  (a  hawk,  etc.).  Now 
esp.  absol.  or  intr.t  of  foxhunters  or  hounds :  To 
begin  hunting ;  hence  fig.  to  make  a  beginning  in 
anything ;  to  begin. 

1735  SOMERVILLE  Chase  ii.  123  Where.. the  rank  Mead 
Affords  the  wand'ring  Hares  a  rich  Repast ;  Throw  off 
thy  ready  Pack.  1784  COWPER  li'ks.  (1837)  XV.  150  On 
Friday.. we  attended  an  attempt  to  throw  off  a  balloon  at 
Mr.  Throckmorton's.  1825  SCOTT  Betrothed  xxiii.  Each 
holding  a  hawk  on  his  wrist,  and  anxiou-ly  adjusting  the 
mode  in  which  they  should  throw  them  off.  1892  Field 
7  May  664/2  They  threw  off  the  hounds,  found  an  otter,  and, 
after  two  hours,  killed. 

intr.  1811  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVII.  88  They  [hounds] 
throw  off  generally  three  times  a  week.  1818  COL.  HAWKER 
Diary  (1803)  I.  162,  I  threw  off  in  the  great  woods  round 
Cold  Henley.  1866  GLADSTONE  in  Morley  Life  (1903)  II- 
v.  ix.§  5.  156, 1  had  to  throw  off  in  my  new  capacity.  1892 
Fie  Id  26  Nov.  808/1  Many  packs  would  not  have  thrown 
off  at  all  on  such  a  morning. 

f.  To  eject,  emit,  give  off,  esp.  from  the  body  or 
system ;  esp.  to  expel  or  discharge  (waste  or  morbid 
products) ;  rarely ,  to  vomit. 

1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr,  (1756)  I.  235  These  Creatures 
throw  off  avast  deal  from  their  Lungs  in  Respiration.  1747 
tr.  Astruc's  Fevers  105  A  crisis,  or  critical  depuration  of 
the  humours,  whereby  the  peccant  matter  is  thrown  off:.. 
just  as  we  see  in  the  small-pox,  measles,  &c.  1829  Exa 
miner  267/2  When  he  found  anything  disagreeing  with  his 
stomach,  he  retired  and  threw  it  off.  1846  Jrnl.  R.  Agric. 
Soc.  VI  I.  n.  308  Plants  decompose  carbonic  acid,  and  throw 
off  oxygen.  i86a  Tentple  Bar  Mag.  VI.  474  Dense  volumes 
of  smoke  are  thrown  off.  1864  Gd.  Words  102/1  They  exude, 
or  throw  off  from  themselves,  the  spent  materials  which  are 
excrementitious.  1891  Harper's  Mag.  Aug.  357/1  From 
all  parts  of  the  living  body  living  gemmules  are  being 
thrown  off. 

g.  To  produce  and  send  forth  (as  offspring  or 
the  like) ;  esp.  of  a  hive  of  bees  :  to  send  forth  (a 
swarm).     Cf.  23.     Also  =  throw  out,  44  d. 

1828  Examiner  541/2  A  swarm  of  bees  thrown  off  from 
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one  of  his  scapes.  1842  J.  AITON  Dottiest.  Econ.  (1857)  268 
The  gray  rabbit,  .generally  throws  ofTthree,  four,  five,  or  six 
Utters.. by  the  first  of  June.  1862  Temple  Bar  Mag.  IV. 
548  A  massive  pillar.. threw  off  rough  branches  of  stone. 
1892  Git.  Hera's  Dec.  816/1  Its  territory  was  small  and  it 
threw  off  many  colonies. 

h.  To  produce  with  speed  and  facility  (a  literary 
or  artistic  work  or  sketch) ;  to  execute  in  a  ready 
and  spontaneous  manner. 

1761  Ramsay's  Ever-green  I.  5  note,  That  this  Way  of 
throwing  off  a  Verse  easily  was  first  introduced  by  him. 
1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dom.  Amusem.  p.  iv,  The  new  articles., 
having  been  'thrown  off  at  a  heat',  stood  particularly  in 
want  of  re-revision.  1850  Tait's  Mag.  XVII.  115/2  Those 
exquisite  works  which. .Chantrey  so  frequently  threw  off  in 
marble.  1893  Temple  Bar  Mag.  XCVI1I.  518  Having 
thrown  his  compositions  off  at  white  heat. 

i.  Printing.  To  print  off.  (Often  with  mixture 
of  the  literal  sense.) 

1803  SCOTT  Let.  to  Ballantyne  21  Apr.,  in  Lockhart^  I  have 
to  thank  you  for  the  accuracy  with  which  the  Minstrelsy  is 
thrown  off.  Longman  and  Rees  are  delighted  with  the 
printing.  1873  STENCER  Stud.  Sociol.  vi.  126  Its  own 
immense  edition  is  thrown  off  in  a  few  hours  every  morning. 
j.  To  deduct  from  the  total ;  to  knock  off. 

1821  Examiner  385/2  An  abatement  of  rent,  Mr.  S  !  Why 
.  .last  year  I  threw  you  off  zoo/.  1845  /'.  Parleys  Ann.  VI. 
299  Perhaps,  if  you  are  a  good  girl,  and  pay  regularly  every 
week,  I  may  throw  you  off  something  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

43.  Throw  on.  a.  trans.  See  simple  senses  and 
ON,     b.  To  put  on  (apparel)  hastily  or  carelessly  : 
the  opposite  vi  throw  off,  42  c.     C.  To  put  (hounds) 
on  the  scent,     fd.  ?To  win  (a  main)  at  hazard 
(0AO  ;  cf.  throw  in,  throw  out,  41  f,  and  44  m. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Compl.  Mars  99  He  thrwe  \v.  rr,  threwfe, 
throwethj  on  his  helme  of  huge  wyght.  1801  Sporting  Mag. 
XVIII.  95  He  once  won  17,0007.  at  hazard,  by  throwing  on, 
as  it  is  called,  fourteen  successive  mains.  1815  Ibid.  XLV. 
253  After  the  usual  law,  the  hounds  were  thrown  on.  1862 
Temple  Bar  Mag.  VI.  421  He  throws  on  his  colour  at  once, 
with  a  very  evident  freedom  of  pencil.  1873  J.  RICHARDS 
Wood-working  Factories  76  Watch  persons  trying  to  throw 
on  a  belt  [upon  a  pulley].  ..The  one  will  throw  it  on 
instantly. 

44.  Throw  out.   (See  also   OUT-THROW.)     a. 
trans.  See  simple  senses  and  OUT  ;  spec,  of  frost,    ; 
etc. :  to  force  (young  plants)  out  of  the  ground. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  r.  vi.  6  The  pitteous  mayden..Does 
throw  out  thrilling  shriekes,  and  shrieking  cryes.  1600 
J.  PORV  tr.  Leo's  Africa  n.  81  His  theeues  carcase  is 
throwne  out  to  be  deuoured  of  dogs.  1706  E.  WARD 
Wooden  World  Diss.  (1708)  100  He.,  falls  to  throwing  ' 
every  Thing  out  at  the  Window.  1753  CH AMBERS Cycl.  Supp.  ' 
s.v.  Marygoldy  The  flowers  of  the  common  marygold ..  pro 
mote  sweat,  and  are  good  to  throw  out  the  small-pox,  or  any 
other  eruption.  1830  LVEI.L  Princ.  Geol.  I.  406  fin  an  earth 
quake)  Cones  of  sand,  six  or  eight  feet  in  height,  were 
thrown  out  of  the  lands  near  the  Runn  [of  Cutch].  1840 
Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  I.  in.  272  The  wheat  is  usually  only 
thrown  out  in  severe  frosts.  1847  Ibid.  VIII.  i.  66  The 
rolling  and  treading,  .prevent  the  plants  being  thrown  out 
by  alternate  frosts  ana  thaws.  1885  J.  K.  JEROME  On  the 
Stage  42  To  make  your  voice  "carry ',  you  have  to  throw 
it  out,  instead  of  letting  it  crawl  out  when  you  open  your 
mouth. 

b.  To  put  out  forcibly  or  suddenly  from  a  place, 
office,  or  employment ;  to  eject,  expel,  turn  out. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  18  Whome.  .god  suffreth 
..vtterly  to  be  tnrowen  out  from  the  kyngdome  of  glorye. 
1710  HF.ARNE  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  II.  348  Ld.  Rialton..will 
be  thrown  out  the  next  Election.  1780  WARNKR  in  Jes>e 
Selwyn  fy  Contemp.  (1844)  IV.  382, 1  suppose  it  is  not  possible 
to  throw  Barrow  out.  i8t6  Examiner  387/2  General 
Palmer  has  been  thrown  out  for  Bath. 

O.  transf.  and^f.  To  put  forth  vigorously  from 
within  ;  to  emit,  radiate  (heat  or  light) ;  to  exude ; 
to  produce,  be  the  source  of;  to  send  out,  put 
forth  (buds,  shoots,  etc.). 

1750  tr.  Le onardus  Mirr.  Stones  99  It  grows  warm,  and 
throws  out  a  heat.  1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  236  Where- 
ever  the  trunk  or  larger  branches  of  this  tree  are  wounded, 
they  throw  out  a  thick  resinous  gum.  1838  T.  THOMSON 
Chcin.  Org.  Bodies  995  Plants,  when  exposed  to  the  light, 
absorb  carbonic  acid,  decompose  it,  and  throw  out  again  the 
greatest  part  of  the  oxygen.  1845  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  VI. 
n.  580  Artichokes,  .throwing  out  steins  from  7  to  10  feet  in 
length.  1850  LYNCH  Theoph.  Trtn.  xii.  235  Truth  and  good 
ness  throw  out  a  vivifying  electric  agency.  1880  C.  R. 
MARKHAM  Peruv,  Bark  xviii,  210  The  plants.. had  begun 
to  bud  and  throw  out  young  leaves. 

d.  To  cause  to  project,  protrude,  stretch  out,  or 
extend  ;  spec,  in  Bookbinding,  see  quot.  1880. 

1849  THACKERAY  Pendennis  xxii,  We'll  throw  a  conserva 
tory  out,  over  the  balcony.  1861  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XXII. 
n.  352  Both  ranges    throw  out  spurs.      1880   ZAKHNSDORP 
Bookbinding  8  By  mounting  a  map  on  a  guard  the  size  of    < 
the  page  it  may  be  kept  laid  open  on  the  table  beside  the 
book. ..This  is  technically  called  'throwing  out'  a  map.    • 
1890  R.M.  KETTLE  CV</ /At// n.  ii,  The  old  trees.,  threw  out    ! 
giant  branches. 

e.  To  bring  into  prominence  or  relief,  to  cause 
to  '  stand  out  . 

1860  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  V.  ix.  viii.  §  4.  283  The  tone  of    [ 
the  whole  is  dark  and  gray,  throwing  out  the  figures  in  spots 
of  light. 

f.  Mil.  To  send  out  (skirmishers,  etc.)  to  a  dis 
tance  from  the  main  body.     Also  \nfig*  context. 

"834-47  J.  S.  MACAULAY  Field  Fortif.  (1851)  265  The  in 
fantry  will,  .throw  out  skirmishers, and . .push  on  to  support 
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MITCHELL  Remin.  Ct.  Mutiny  25%  We  bivouacked  on  the 
plain,  strong  piquets  being  thrown  out. 

g.  To  give  utterance  or  expression  to ;  now  esp. 
to  put  forward  tentatively,  give  (a  hint  or  sugges 
tion)  ;  also  with  obj.  clause,  to  suggest. 

1611  BEAUMONT  &  FL.  Maids  Trag.  iv.  ii,  I  have  thrown 
out  words  That  would  have  fetch'd  warm  blood  upon  the 
cheeks  Of  guilty  men.  iG&ILwLE.  Microcosm.  Ixxviii.  (Arb.) 


out  scouts  and  outposts  In  every  direction.     1893  FORBES- 


103  Not  a  jest  throwne  out,  but  he  will  make  it  hitt  him. 
(11763  W.  KING  Polit.  ff  Lit.  Anecd.  (1819)  246  Such  an 
infamous  appellation,  that  I  scarce  believe  the  most  fiery 
sectarist  among  us.  .would  dare  to  throw  out.  1791  Trial  of 
Fyshe  Palmer 33  He  at  first  threw  out  that  till  these  were 
totally  abolished  we  would  contend  with  them.  1869  A.  W. 
WARD  tr.  Curtius"  Hist.  Greece  II.  in.  ii.  392  Athens  un 
hesitatingly  accepted  the  challenge  thrown  out.  1891 
Cornh.  Mag.  July  106  The  hint  of  danger  which  Norbury 
threw  out  was  the  one  thing  needed. 

h.  To  put  forth  visibly,  display,  exhibit ;  also 
•\refl.  to  express  oneself  freely  ;  to  'launch  out'. 

1710  POPE  Lett.  (1735)  I.  1 16,  I  Resume  my  old  Liberty 
of  throwing  out  myself  upon  Paper  to  you.  1763  J. 
BROWN  Poetry  <y  Mtts.  v.  85  His  warlike  Genius  threw 
itself  out,  in  Subjects  that  were  grand  and  terrible.  1806 
A.  DUNCAN  Nelson  32  The  signal  was  thrown  out  fur  the . . 
fleet  to  prepare  for  action.  1890  MRS.  K,  JOCELYN  M.F.ll's 
Daugh.  xvii,  Helton's  horse  also  threw  out  signs  of  di^tre^s. 
i.  To  dismiss  from  acceptance,  use,  or  considera 
tion  ;  to  reject ;  to  leave  out  of  a  reckoning;  in 
£cartft  to  discard,  '  throw  away*. 

1618  in  Foster  Kng.  Factories  Ind.  (1906*  48  What  I  found 
grose  I  thrue  out  or  cutt.  1660  MILTON  Free  COWMKU.  Wks. 
(1847)  449/1  To  us  who  have  thrown  it  (monarchy]  out, 
received  back  again,  it  cannot  but  prove  pernicious.  1753 
Mrss  COLLIER  Art  Torment.,  Fable  233  The  letter  L.. 
confined  the  competitors  to  the  lion,  the  leopard,  the  lynx, 
and  the  lamb.  The  lamb,  by  almost  general  consent,  was 
instantly  thrown  out,  as  knowing  nothing  of  the  subjects 
treated  of.  1811  SIR  WM.  SCOTT  Dodsons  Rep.  I.  31  Some 
circumstances  stated  on  behalf  of  Captain  Honeyman,  which 
I  may  also  throw  out  as  immaterial.  1856  OI.MSTKD  Slave 
States  241  They. .made  further  clearings  in  the  forest,  and 
'  threw  out ',  to  use  their  own  phrase,  so  much  of  the  land 
as  they  had  ruined.  1896  Indianapolis  Typogr.  Jrnl. 
16  Nov.  407  When  the  contract  expires,  this  newspaper  will 
throw  out  its  linotype  machines. 

j.  Of  a  legislative  assembly  or  a  grand  jury :  To 
reject  (a  bill,  etc.). 

1707  Vulpone  2  This  Proposal ..  occasion 'd  very  great 
Debates. .and  was  Scandalously  Treated  and  thrown  Out. 
1731  HKARNE  Diary  27  Sept.,  His  petition.. was  thrown 
put  of  the  house.  1817  Parl.  Deb.  Ho.  Lords,  The  grand 
jury. .whose  duty  it  was  to  find  the  bills  had  thrown  them 
out.  i8rj  P.  V.  SMITH  Hist.  Eng.  Inst.  n.  v.  175  The 
Ballot  BiH.  .was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords. 

k.  Sporting.  To  put  out  of  place  or  order  by  leav 
ing  behind  in  a  chase  or  race ;  to  distance,  outpace. 
1713  ADDISON  Cato  i.  i,  A  Virtue  that  has  cast  me  at  a 
Distance,  And  thrown  me  out  in  the  Pursuits  of  Honour. 
1807  Sporting  Anecd.  179  Jack  was  mounted  on  a  hunter, 
which  he  assured  me  was  never  yet  thrown  out.  iSajScoiT 
Quentin  D.  ix,  I  had  been  unluckily  thrown  out,  and  was 
riding  fast,  to  be  in  my  place.  1889  W.  WESTALL  Birch 
Dene  III.  xii.  202  More  than  once  he  threw  them  [his  pur 
suers]  out  by  a  double. 

1.  To  disturb  (a  person)  from  his  self-possession, 
train  of  thought,  normal  or  equable  state  of  mind, 
or  ordinary  course  of  action  (see  OUT  adv.  5) ; 
-  put  out,  PUT  -v.1  47  f. 

1844  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Lett.  (1891)  II.  442  He  was  surprised 
and  thrown  out  by  finding  I  did  not  seem  to  be  what  he  had 
fancied.  1891  Murray's  Mag.  Apr.  551  Seeing  her  there 
acting  the  part  of  a  governess.,  threw  him  out.  1891  Field 
28  Nov.  837/3  The  visitors  kicked  off,  but  the  heavy  ground 
at  first  seemed  to  throw  them  out. 

t  m.  absol.  In  the  game  of  hazard,  To  make  a 
losing  cast  (see  note  s.  v.  MAIN  $b$  i).  Obs. 

a  1680  BUTLER  Satyr  Gaming  80  Although  he.  .crucify  his 
Saviour  worse  Than  those  Jew-Troopers  that  threw  out, 
When  they  were  raffling  for  his  Coat.  1765  EARL  MARCH  in 
Jesse  Selivyn  ff  Contemp,  (1843)  I«  3°8»  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear 
that  you  are  still  throwing  out  [notet  at  hazard]  as  well  as  me. 
n.  Cricket.  Of  a  fieldsman  :  To  put  (the  bats 
man)  '  out '  by  throwing  the  ball  so  as  to  hit  his 
wicket.  So  in  Baseball,  to  put  (a  base-runner) 
1  out  '  by  throwing  the  ball  to  a  player  on  or  near 
a  base. 

1871  HOPPE  s.v.  Out,  '  Out '  wird  der  einzelne  Schlager  . . 
wenn  ein  andrer  der  fielders  wahrend  des  crossing  den  Ball 
gegen  das  wicket  werfen  kann  (he  is  thrown  ou,t).  189* 
Field  n  June  870/3  Mr.  Jackson  threw  him  out  from  cover- 
point,  when  the  batsmen  were  attempting  a  short  run. 

O.  intr.  (for  reft.}  f  To  turn  out,  throng  or  press 
out  (obs.}'t  to  move  outwards  from  a  centre;  to 
strike  out  with  hands  or  feet ;  to  let  oneself  go ;  to 
push  out  (as  a  root).  Cf.  sense  9. 

1508  DUNBAR  Flyting  217  Off  Edinburgh,  the  boyis  as 
beis  owt  thrawis.  15..  Peblis  to  the  Play  v,  Thai  out 
threw  Out  of  tha  townis  untald.  177/1  WOLLASTON  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LXI.  561  The  pendulum  did  not.. throw-out 
so  far  by  about  7'  as  it  generally  did,  1798  J.  T.  DUCK 
WORTH  in  Naval  Chron.  (1799)  '•  ?8  ^hc  w'nd  l^TOV>'inS  out 
caused  me  to  anchor.  1708  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  (1799)  II. 
206  He  threw  out  and  kicked  a  good  deal.  1809  M  M  KIN 
Gil  Bias  m.  iv.  p  4  The  fear  of  talking  absurdly  prevents 
you  from  throwing  out  at  all.  18*5  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat. 
Mechanic  518  The  pallet  A  can  throw  put  till  it  reach  at . . 
B  will  throw  out  as  far  on  the  other  side.  1855  Jrnl.  K. 
Agric.  Soc.  XVI.  i.  176  Such  soils  turn  up  as  a  fine  mould . . 
and  the  roots  can  throw  out  without  impediment. 

p.  intr.  or  absol.  Of  a  printing  machine :  To 
fail  to  register. 


THROW. 

45.  Throw  over.  a.  See  simple  senses  and  OVER, 
1857  HUGHES  Tout  Bro-wn  n.  viii,  Jack  Haggles  is  furious, 

and  begins  throwing  over  savagely  to  the  further  witket. 

b.  To  throw  overboard  (j&  fig*  sense);  to  cast 
off  (a  lover,  associate,  or  ally) ;  to  abandon. 

1836  T.  HOOK  G.  Gurney  II.  186,  I  was  satisfied  that 
Emma  had  thrown  me  over.  1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  I.  vi. 
163  note,  Mr.  Freeman,  .throws  over  the  latter  part  of 
Palgrave's  theory  1890  T.  F.  TOUT  Hist.  Eng.  fr,  1689 
27  They  threw  over  their  allies. 

Throw  round  (A'aitt.} :  =  throw  about,  35  b. 

46.  Throw  to.  f  a.  trans.  To  put  quickly  with 
something  else  which  is  already  there.  Obs. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  2939  Anobire  boll  was  him  bro^t,  & 
bathe  he  deuoydid,  And  }it  he  threw  to  fcthiid,  &  thrast  in 
bare -eft  ir. 

b.  To  close  (a  door,  etc.)  with  force. 

1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I.  xv.  26,  I  made  shift 
to  get  into  it  [the  chamber],  and  threw-to  the  door,  and  it 
locked  after  me.  1892  Chaittb.  Jrnl,  25  July  473/1  The 
slamming  of  one  of  the  church  doors,  as  if  thrown  to  by  a 
draught. 

47.  Throw   together,    a.    trans.    See    simple 
senses  and  TOGETHER, 

1717  BERKELEY  Let.  to  Pope  Wks.  1871  IV.  82  A  wonder 
ful  variety  of  hills,  vales,  ragged  rocksj  fruitful  plains,  and 
barren  mountains,  all  thrown  together  in  a  most  romantic 
confusion. 

b.  To  put  together  hastily  or  roughly ;  to  com 
bine  or  collect  without  much  care  or  finish.  (Said 
in  relation  to  literary  work.) 

1711  AUDISON  Spect.  No.  105  P  3  On  my  retiring  to  my 
Lodgings,  I  could  not  forbear  throwing  together  such 
Reflections  as  occurred  to  me  upon  that  Subject.  1713 
BERKELEY  Guard.  No.  88  p  3,  I  shall  throw  together  some 
passages  relating  to  this  subject.  1748  An  son's  I  ~oy.  in.  ii. 
308,  r  shall,  .throw  together  the  most  interesting  particu 
lars.,  in  relation  to..Tinian. 

C.  To  bring  (persons)  casually  into  contact  or 
association. 

1831  Society  I.  207  They  were  to  meet  as  old  friend-;,  when 
they  were  next  thrown  together  in  London.  1889  FROL*DE 
Tivo  Chiefs  Dunlvy  xxi.  313  They  had  been  thrown  together 
as  children,  but  had  rarely  met  since. 

48.  Throw  up.  a.  trans.  See  simple  senses  and 
Ur.     t^/tv.  To  throw  open  (a  gate,  etc.)  (obs.}. 

To  thnnv  up  the  spohget  to  give  in,  surrender:  see 
SPONGE  sb.,  and  cf.  CHUCK  i:'*  20. 

14..  AV>  Z»V««  (M.)  1655  +  20  Anon  the  gates  he  gan  up 
throwe.  c  1422  HOCCI.EVE  Jereslans'  Wife  364  Vp  he  threew 
an  heuy  syk.  1675  UROOKS  Gold.  Key  Wks.  1867  V.  511 
You  may  throw  up  your  caps  at  them,  and  bid  them  do  their 
worst.  1780  COXK  Ritss.  Disc.  253  The  chain  of  islands 
here  laid  down  may.. be  considered  as  thrown  up  by  some 
late  volcanos.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVI.  492/2  Whtjii 
the  cable  is  finished,  to  shorten  it  two  fathomb  more,  which 
our  workmen  call  throwing  the  turn  ivcll  up.  1833  j.  HOL 
LAND  Manuf.  Metal  II.  vii.  iSy  The  fresh  coals,  .will  throw 
up.. a  body  of  thick  smoke.  1842  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc, 
III.  n.  171  Land.. thrown  up  into  very  narrow  ridges.  1850 

Ibid,  I,  iv.  381  Milk. .throws  up  less  cream  in  glass  than 
in  wood.  1861  Temple  Bar  Mag.  III.  221  She  hastily  threw 
up  the  window.  1893  Argosy  Aug.  116  The  seaweeds  thrown 
up  on  his  estate. 

b.  To  discharge  by  vomiting;  to  vomit.     Also 
(slang)  to  thnnu  ^tp  one's  accounts,  in  same  sense 
(cf.  CAST  v.  83  b). 

1731  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  iii,  It  is  easy  to  judge  of 
the  Cause  by  the  Substances  which  the  Patient  throws  up. 
1763  C.  JOHNSTON  Reverie  I.  135  Before  he  can  be  on  the 
guard,  hitting  him  a  plump  in  the  bread-basket,  that  shall 
make  him  throw  up  his  accounts.  1821-34  Good's  Study  Mcd. 
(ed.  4)  II.  449  Blood  from  the  stomach.,  thrown  up  by 
vomiting. 

c.  To  raise  (the  hands,  eyes,  etc.)  quickly  or 
suddenly ;    spec,  in   Throw  up  your  handst  as  a 
command  to  surrender :  cf.  Hands  up  (HAM)  sb.  54). 

1746  FRANCIS  tr.  Her.t  Sat.  n.  vii.  54, 1  throw  my  Nose  up 
to  a  savoury  Steam.  1821  Examiner  524/1  Eternally  throw 
ing  up  their  eyes  to  heaven.  1880  [see  HAIL  r.3  2].  1887 
I.  R.  Lady's  Ranche  Life  Montana  37  He  was  suddenly 
aware  of  a  horse  galloping  rapidly  up  behind  him,  and  heard 
a  shout : '  Throw  up  your  hands  ! '  1890  FENN  Double  Knot 
III.  i.  19  The  woman  threw  up  her  hands  and  reeled.  1891 
Eng.  lllustr.  Mag.  No.  8&.  jc6  Bail  up,  throw  up  your  hands 
now,  or  I'll  shoot  every  man  jack  of  you. 

d.  To  cast  up  (a  heap  or  earthwork)  wilh  or  as 
with  the  spade ;  to  erect  or  construct  hastily. 

1586  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  i.  (1625)  A  iij,  The  gardner,  who 
first  throweth  vp  his  earth  on  a  rude  heape.  1709  STF.ELK 
Tatlcr  No.  6  P  10  The  Greeks  threw  up  a  great  Intrench- 
ment  to  secure  their  Navy.  1869  HUGHES  Alfred  the  Gt.  vi. 
71  They. .threw  up  earthwoiks,  and  entrenched  themselves 
there.  1880  K.  MACKENZIE  \qtk  Cent.  in.  ii.  287  Armed 
crowds  began  to  appear,  and  barricades  were  thrown  up. 

e.  To  render  prominent  or  distinct ;  to  cause  to 
'stand  out* ;  to  make  noticeable  by  contrast. 

1882  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Lit.  Hist.  En%.  I.  288  A  ..  back 
ground  to  throw  up  and  bring  into  full  relief  the  figure. 
1885  MONKHOUSE  in  Mag.  Art  Sept.  474/2  The  dado  is 
darker.. and  throws  up  the  rest  effectively.  1891  G.  D. 
GALTON  La  Fenton  vi,  The  black  folds  of  her  dress  throw 
ing  up . .  the  marble  pallor  of  her  face. 

f.  Naut.   To  throw  (a  ship)  up  in  (into,  <?«) 
the  wind,  to  turn  the  vessel  into  the  wind  till  she 
points  almost  directly  to  windward ;    also  absol. 
said  of  the  navigator. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789),  Dormer  vtnt  dcvant, 
to  throw  a  ship  UD  in  the  wind,  or  in  stays.  1832  MARRVAT 
N.  Forster  xlvii,  The  Windsor  Castle  was  thrown  up  on  the 
wind.  1833  —  /*.  Simple  xvi,  We  threw  up  in  the  wind. 


THROW. 

g.  To  cease  definitely  to  do,  use,  or  practise  ;  to 
give  up  participation  in,  or  the  exercise  or  use  of;  to 
relinquish,  abandon,  quit,  give  np  ;  originally  in  the 
phrase  to  throw  up  the  game  or  one's  cards,  i.  e.  to 
place  one's  cards  face  upwards  on  the  table  on 
withdrawing  from  the  game.  Also  al>sol. 

1678  BUTLER  Hud.  in.  in.  543  Bad  Games  are  thrown  up 
too  soon,  Until  th'  are  never  to  be  won.  1681  W.  ROBERT- 
SOS  Pliraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  1225  To  throw  up  his  cards, 
iksisttre  it  lusit.  a  1687  PETTY  Pal.  Aritli.  i.  (1691)  33  To 
throw  up  their  Husbandry,  and  make  no  use  of  their  Lands, 
but  for  Grass  [etc.).  1731  Genii.  Mag.  I.  539  The  Evidence 
for  the  King  being  full  and  clear,  the  Defendant's  Council 
threw  up  their  Briefs.  1874  T.  HARDY  Madding  Crowd 
xlvi,  He..  threw  up  his  cards  and  forswore  his  game 
for  that  time  and  always.  1889  Repentance  /'.  Wcntworth 
II.  xii.  261  He  decided  to  throw  up  his  practice  at  the  Bar. 
1894  Times  (weekly  ed.)  19  Jan.  49/1  When  he  was  20  be 
threw  up  his  employment. 

h.  To  throw  it  up  against,  at,  to  one  (tow 
co/loy.}  :  to  cast  it  in  one's  teeth,  to  upbraid  one 
(with  obj.  cl.).  Cf.  cast  np  (CAST  v.  83  i). 

1890  Unto,  Rev.  15  Oct.  198  The  children  in  the  street 
throws  it  up  against  me  I  ain't  got  no  father. 

i.  iatr.  Of  hounds  :  To  lift  the  head  from  the 
ground,  the  scent  having  been  lost. 

1856  'STONEHENCE'  Brit.  Kur.  Sforts  i.  vi.  v.  128/1 
Whenever  it  happens,  and  the  hounds  begin  to  throw  up,  and 
really  cannot  hunt,  it  is  better  to  take  them  away.  1893 
Field  4  Feb.  170/2  Hounds  suddenly  threw  up  in  a  most 
unaccountable  manner. 

j.  iittr.  Falconry.     See  quots.     (Cf.  28.) 

1881  Graf  hie  5  Nov.  470/3,  1  [a  falcon]  stopped  my  down. 
ward  course  .  .  spread  my  wings,  and  '  threw  up  '  towards  the 
upper  air.  1000  MICHKLL  Art  H_aivking  128  Instead  of 
throwing  up  high,  as  they  would  if  they  had  missed,  they 
check  their  flight  quickly,  and..  descend  rapidly  on  the 
panting  or  dazed  foe.  1901  FISIIKR  Remin.  Falconer^  No 
hawk  stooping  from  a  very  high  pitch  can  readily  clutch  or 
grasp  her  prey.  She  rushes  upwards  (i.e.  throws  up)  im 
pelled  by  her  momentum.  .  turns  over,  and  is  on  the  grouse 
directly.  Ibid.  113. 

VII.  49.  In  various  proverbial,  figurative,  idio 
matic,  or  colloquial  phrases  (beside  those  mentioned 
under  the  senses  to  which  they  belong),  as  thrtno 
off  one's  BALANCE,  over  the  BAR,  COLD  WATER  on, 
a  DAMP  on,  DIRT,  the  GAUNTLET,  off  one's  GUARD, 
the  HELVE  after  the  hatchet  (so  the  HANDLE  after 
the  head,  the  ROPE  after  the  bucket),  the  HOUSE 
out  at  (of)  the  windows,  OVERBOARD,  off  the  SCENT, 
into  the  SHADE,  the  STOCKING  (at  a  wedding), 
down  the  STREAM,  in  one's  TEETH,  to  the  WINDS, 
etc.  ;  as  to  which  see  the  sbs. 

For  the  verb-stem  in  combination:  see  THROW-  in  Comb. 

t  Throw  (hron),  z;.2  06s.  Forms:  l-2j>r6wian, 
(2  prouwian),  3  Jjrowwenn  (Orm.),  Jjrowin, 
pruweu,  tJhrow.  Pa.  t.  1-3  prowode,  -ede,  -ude. 
[OE.  proiaian  =  OHG.  drtiotn  (Tatian  fntofn), 
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droen,  troen,  tntfai— OTeut.  *prdwjant  f.  *fr6w-, 
ablaut-grade  of  *firaw-  in  OE.  }rai')u  painful 
pressure  :  see  THREA  z>.] 

1.  trans.  To  suffer,  bear,  endure. 

Beoivttlf  2606  geseah  his  mondryhten  under  here-griman 
hat  browian.  c888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxi.  §  i  Swa  swa 
bearneacen  wif  acend  beam  &  SrowaS  micel  earfoSu.  971 
Blickl.  Hom,  93  Feallab  ofor  us . . ,  bzet  we  ne  Jmrfon  bysne 
ege  leng  browian.  c  xooo  ^LKRIC  Gram.  xix.  (Z.)  119 
Vnrbuin  ys  word . .  getacniende  oS5e  sum  Sing  to  donne  oS5e 
sum  Sing  to  browigenne.  ^1175  Cott.  Hom.zzg  He  wolde 
for  bus  dead  browian. 

2.  intr.  (or  absol.}.    To  suffer,  undergo  suffering 
or  pain. 

Beowulf  2595  Nearo  Srowode  fyre  befongen  seSe  Jer  folce 
weold.  971  Blickl.  Hom.  65  He  wolde  browian  for  ealra 
manna  heele.  c  1175  Lamb.  Hom.  121  His  ahgenes  bonkes 
he  browede  for  us  and  binom  ure  sunnan.  c  1200  Trin. 
Coll.  Hom.  ioi  Ure  helende  browede  on  be  holi  rode,  a  1225 
Leg,  Kath.  1140  Hwi  walde  he  browin  as  he  dude,&  bolien 
deo  on  rode  ? 

Hence  f  Throwing  vbL  sb2  [OE.  }r6wung\t 
suffering  ;  passion  ;  esp.  the  Passion  of  Christ. 

c897  K.  /ELFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xviii.  136  Ic  com 
eower  efn^eowa  &  Cristes  Srowunge  gewiota.  c  1000 
^ELFRIC  Horn.  II.  506  On  hwses  timan  he  Srowunge  under- 
hinje.  cii75  Lamb,  Hom.  87  Nu  is  his  browunge  and  his 
ariste  ure  ester  tid.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  8r  His  holie 
browe;unge  be  he  wolde  bolien.  c  izooOuMis  15205  Inntill 
|?rowwinnge  &  pine,  a  1223  Aiitr.  A'.3724'uruh  to  stronge 
uondanges,  soule  browunge.  1:1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  1317 
Wio-uten  long  throwing  and  fi^}t.  c  1275  Passion  4  in  O.  £, 
Misc.  37  Cristes  bruwinge  bet  he  bolede  her. 

Here,  apparently,  belongs 

f  Throwand,  pr. pple.  and///,  a.  Sc.  Obs.t  suffer 
ing  the  throes  of  death,  struggling  in  death-agony. 

"375  HARBOUR  Bruce  xv.  230  About  him  slayne  lay  his 
inen^e. .  And  _  he,  redy  to  dey,  throwand.  1513  DOUGLAS 
sEneis  iv.  xii.  60  Hir  sistir  An..  Fast  ruschis  throw.. the 
rout,  And  on  the  throwand  [»torientftn\ . .  Callis  by  name. 
//'id.  102  Almychty  luno-.Hir  maid  Iris  from  the  hevin  hes 
send  The  throwand  saull  \luctantem  animam]  to  lous. 
[Cf.  a  1547  SURREY  sEntid  iv.  027  From  heauen  she  sent 
the  Goddesse  Iris  downe,  The  throwing  sprite  and  jointed 
linimes  to  loose.) 

(Since  Barbour  and  Douglas  here  use  throwand  and  not 
thraivandi  we  seem  obliged  to  refer  their  word,  m  form  at 
least,  to  this  verb ;  although  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  late 
ness  of  the  use,  long  after  the  last  examples  known  in 
English.  It  is  probable  that  Surrey,  in  imitating  Douglas's 
rendering,  used  thro-wing  in  the  sense  of  THROE  f.  2,  of 
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I    which  the  Sc.  form  would  be  thra-jiand:   cf.  THROW  i>.\ 
sense  2  note.) 

Throw  :  see  THRO,  THROE,  THROUGH,  TROW. 
Throw-  in  Comb.     [THROW  so.-  or  stem   of 
THROW  z/.l,  in  comb,  with  sbs.  or  advbs.,  forming 
sbs.  or  adjs.] 

1.  In  comb,  with  sbs.  a.  (from  branch  I  of  the 
sb.  or  vb.)  throw-crank,  a  crank  which  converts  ro 
tary  into  reciprocating  motion ;  throw-disk  (Cent, 
Diet.,  Suppl.),  throw-lever,  a  disk-crank  or  a  lever 
having  a  specified  or  adjustable  throw  (sense  2); 
,  throw-lathe,  a  lathe  driven  by  hand ;  thraw- 
\  mouse  (Sc.  dial.),  the  shrew-mouse:  see  quot.; 
throw-wheel,  the  driving-wheel  of  a  throw  or 
lathe,  b.  (from  branch  II  of  vb.)  throw-bait,  bait 
thrown  to  attract  fish  to  a  place ;  throw-line,  a 
fishing-line  thrown  out  by  hand,  a  hand-line.  See 
also  THROW-CROOK,  THROW-STICK. 

1867  URE  Diet.  Arts,  etc.  II.  783  A  carrier,  which  is  made 
to  advance  and  recede  alternately  by  means  of  a  "throw, 
crank.  1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  "Throw-lathe,  a  small 
lathe  which  is  driven  by  one  hand,  while  the  tool  is 
managed  by  the  other.  1904  Brit,  q  Col.  Printer  10  Mar. 
14/3  An  intermediate  adjustable  or  variable  "throw  lever. 
1908  IVestm.  Gaz.  19  Sept.  10/2  One  day  when  he  was  fishing 
off  the  rocks  with  *throw-lines.  1881  GREGOR  Folk-Lore 
N.-E.  Scotl.  127  The  field  mouse,  called  '  the  *thraw  mouse  ', 
running  over  the  foot  of  a  person,  was  supposed  to  produce 
paralysis  in  the  foot.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  $  Clockm. 
(1886)  304  T/mnv,  a  clockmakers'  'dead  centre'  lathe.. .A 
gut  connects  the  large  'throw  wheel  with  a  small  pulley 
rotating  freely  on  the  lathe  centre. 

2.  In  comb,  with  adverbs,  forming  sbs.  express 
ing  the  action  of  the  corresponding  verbal  phrases 
(see  THROW  v.1  VI.) ;  as  throw-in,  -up  (an  act  of 
throwing  in  or  up);  throw-away,  a  printed  sheet 
or  work  not  intended  for  preservation  after  it  has 
been  read ;  also  attrib. ;  throw-down,  a  fall,  as 
in  wrestling ;  a  come-down ;  a  defeat  (slang) ; 
throw-in,  in  Football,  an  act  of  throwing  the 
ball  into  play  again  after  it  has  crossed  one  of 
the  touch-lines ;  in  Cricket,  an  act  of  throwing 
in  the  ball  from  the  field  to  the  wicket-keeper 
or  bowler;  throw-on,  an  act  of  throwing  on 
wards  or  forwards;  spec,  in  Rugby  football:  see 
quot. ;  throw-out,  an  act  of  throwing  out,  or  a 
thing  thrown  out ;  anything  discarded  or  rejected ; 
also  attrib.  See  also  THROW-BACK,  -OFF,  -OVER. 

1903  IVestm.  Gaz.  7  Oct.  12/2  Every  now  and  then  a  little 
blue  square  of  printed  paper  fluttered  in  the  breeze.  No 
one  seemed  to  connect  these  little  '  *throw-aways  '  with  the 
venerable  figure  on  the  front  seat.  1905  Daily  Chron.  20 
Feb.  4/6  This  present  rag  of  a  throwaway  that  you  can  get 
for  a  halfpenny.  1905  Westm.  Gaz.  31  July  10/2  Lord  \ 
Alverstone.. vigorously  denounced  the  'sixpenny  throw- 
away  rubbish'.  1903  Architect  24  Apr.  Suppl.  27/1  Any 
delay  on  the  work  is  '  a  "throw-down  for  the  boss '.  1898 
J.  GOODALL  Assoc.  Football  61  The  object  of  the  Association 
was  to  make  the  *throw-in  from  touch  a  superficial  benefit. 
1909  IVestm.  Gaz.  8  Feb.  12/2  This  umpire  seems.,  somewhat 
ignorant  of  the  throw-in  rule.  18^5  Rules  Footb,  Rugby 
Sc/tfot  §  4  A  Knock  on,  as  distinguished  from  a  * 'throw  on, 
consists  in  striking  the  ball  on  with  the  arm  or  hand.  1894 
Blackw.  Mag.  Sept.  426/2  Catching  these  little  fish  by 
means  of  what  are  known  locally  as  '  "throw  put '  lines.  1901 
Law  Kef.  2  K.  B.  Div.  698  Small  lots  of  timber  called  in 
the  trade  '  throw-outs '.  1907  Daily  Chron.  c  Apr,  8/4  A 
patch  of  narcissus  which  nobody  takes  the  trouble  to  gather. 
They  are  the  'throw-outs'  from  the  fields.  1911  Daily 
Graphic  16  Jan.  20/3  '  Witney  Blanket  Rugs':  Manufac 
turers'  Throw  Outs.  1852  Examiner  508/1  He  answered 
with  a  bold  front  and  an  important  "throw  up  of  his  head. 
Throwand :  see  after  THROW  v'*  prec.  column. 
Throw-back,  [f.  phr.  to  throw  tack:  see 
THROW  z«.l  38.]  An  act  of  throwing  back. 

1.  A  backward  movement  or  direction  given.  Also 
attrib.   Throw-back  indicator,  see  quot.  1902  2. 

1901  Blackw.  Mag.  Aug.  192/1  Rob's  head  had  a  confi 
dent  jerky  throwback,  like  a  gamecock's.  1902  Daily 
Chron,  19  Mar.  9/4  The  Light  Blues'  throw-back  of  the 
bodies  for  the  first  catch  is  imposing.  1902  O'CoNOR  SLOANE 
Stand.  Electr.  Diet.,  Throw-back  Indicator,  a  drop  annun. 
ciator,  whose  shutter  or  drop  is  electrically  replaced. 

2.  An  arrest  or  reverse  in  a  course  or  progress ; 
a  check,  set-back,  relapse. 

1856  H.  R.  REYNOLDS  in  Life  v.  (1898)  123  The  little  throw 
back  of  my  progress . .  was  not  such  as  to  create  any  un 
easiness.  1902  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  286  The  belief  in  popular 
principles  held  by  most  Englishmen  before  the  great  throw 
back  of  the  French  Revolution. 

3.  Reversion    to    an   earlier   ancestral   type   or 
character  ;  an  example  of  this.     Chiefly  Jig: 

1889  AtncuseuHt  14  Sept.  351/3  By  a  not  unusual  freak  of 
heredity  she  is  personally  a  'throw-back  '  to  an  angel.  1894 
Temple  Bar  Mar.  Mar.  454  Our  feeble  throw-back  to 
savagery.  1904  W.  H.  POLLOCK  Anim.  that  have  Owned 
ws  viu  98  He  must  have  been  a  freak  or  a  '  tlirow  back  '. 

Throwch,  obs.  Sc.  f.  THROUGH  sb.  sm&frep. 

Throw-crook,  Sc.  &  n.  dial,  thrawcrook. 
[f.  THROW  K.1  +  CROOK  sb]  A  hooked  imple 
ment  for  '  throwing '  or  twisting  coarse  rope  from 
hay,  straw,  or  hair. 

a  1568  Wowing  of  Jok  fy  ^yttny  68  in  Bannatynt  Poems 
389  Ane  thrawcruk  to  twyne  ane  tedder.  1828  J.  STRUTHERS 
Hist.  Scot.  II.  624  Ropes  of  hair  twined  upon  the  thraw 
crook.  1829  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Gloss,  (ed.  2)t  Tkrawcrook,  an 
instrument  acting  on  a  swivel  for  twisting  ropes.  1844 
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!  S,TEP"f*!s  f.k*  Farm  III.  1092  The  simplest  instrument  is 
the  old-fashioned  throw-crook, 

Throwe,  obs.  f.  THROE,  THROUGH,  THROW. 

Throwed  (br<?ud),  obs.  or  dial.  pa.  t,  and  pa. 
.  pple.  of  THROW  z/.l;  in  quot.  as///,  a.  =  THROWN. 

i7*7-4»  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Silk,  Throwed  or  twisted 
i    silks  are  such,  as,  besides  their  spinning  and  winding,  have 
received  their  milling  or  throwing..  :  properly, ..  throwed 
silks  are  those  wherein  the  threads  are  pretty  thick  throwed. 
and  are  twisted  several  times. 

Thrower  (>r<Ju-3i).  Also  5-  Sc.  and  north. 
I  dial,  thrawer.  [f.  THROW  v.1  +  -ER  *.]  One  who 
j  throws,  in  various  senses. 

I.  1.  One  who  fashions  something  by  a  rotary 
.    motion,     f  a.  One  who  fashions  wooden  objects 
on  a  lathe ;  a  turner.  Obs. 

1483  Cath.  AngL  385/1  A  Thrawer,  tomator.  16*0  Shut- 
1  tftwrt&rAcc,  (Chetham  Soc.)  243  P'd  to  the  thrower  for 
;  the  chessotts  making,  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  m.  269/2 
i  A  1  urners,  or  Throwers  Tools. 

b.  One  who  shapes  pottery  on  a  potter's  wheel 
j  or  throw ;  a  potter. 

1604  [see  THROW  p.i  6  a].   1744  Itidenture  J.  Wedgwood  in 
Eliza  Meteyard  Life  (1865)  I.  222  To  Learn  his  Art  Mistery 
|    Occupation   or    Imployment   of  Thrower   and    Handleing 
1     which  he  the  said  Thomas  Wedgwood  now  useth.     1790  in 
t    CuMf  Mns.  Pract.  Geol.  (1859)   98  About   90  painters.. 
,    and    about    200   throwers,   turners,    &c.,    were    employed 
j     under  one  roof.     1881  Guide  Worcester  Porcel.  Wks.  (1906) 
i     19  The  man  who  works  at  the  potter's  wheel  is  called  the 
thrower.      1894  SMILES  Wedgwood  iii.  22  The  thrower  is 
the  person  who  sits  in  his  shed,   near  the  potter's  wheel, 
I    and  forms  by  hand  from  the  moist  clay  as  it  revolves,  the 
i    crock,  the  butter  pot,  the  porringer  or  other  such  wares. 
1903  Daily  Rec.  %  Mail  i  July  4  The  Potter's  Wheel. -is 
j     made  of  ash,  and  the  thrower  works  upon  it  now  in  the  same 
|    way  as  did  the  thrower  thousands  of  years  ago  in  Egypt. 

C.  One  who  twists  filaments  of  silk  into  silk 
1  thread ;  a  throwster. 

1621  in  Strype  Stow's  Snrv.  v.  xiv.  (1754)  II.  321/1  To 
j     take  Hearing  and  Consideration  of  the  Petition  of  the  Silk- 
throwers.     1662  Act  14  Chas,  //,  c.  15  §  5  There  is  a  neces 
sity  lying   upon   the   Silke   throwers   to  deliver  to  theire 
Winders  or  Doublers  considerable  quantities  of  silke  which 
being  of  good  value  is . .  many  times . .  deceitfully  and  falsly 
i     purloined.. to  the  great  damage  and  sometimes  the  utter 
undoing  of  the  Thrower  whoe  employes  the  said  persons. 
f  2.  (In  form  thrawer.)  One  who  twists,  wrests, 
or  perverts;  a  perverter  of  the  sense.  Sc.  rare—1. 
1563  DAVIDSON  Confut.  Kennedy  in  Wodroiv  Soc.  Misc. 
(1844)  229, 1  wald  we  war  judgit,  quhidder  we  be  thrawers 
of  the  Scripture. 

II.  3.  One  who  (or  that  which)  casts,  hurls,  flings, 
or  pitches :  see  the  senses  of  THROW  2/.1  II- V. 

1519  HORMAN  Vulg.  253  b,  Come  nat  vpon  that  horsebacke: 
for  he  is  a  great  thro  ware.  1552  HULOET,  Thrower  of  a 
stone  with  a  hole  therin  for  exercise,  discobolus.  1579-80 
NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  173  Throwers  with  slings.  Archers, 
and  other  light  armed  men.  1677  PLOT  O.rfordsh.  10  If  it 
be  thrown  in  an  oblique  line,  it  returns  not  to  the  thrower 
but  to  another  place.  1830  '  BAT  '  Cricket.  Man.  44  Long 
Leg  must.. be  occupied  by  a  good  thrower.  189*  RIDER 
HAGGARD  Nada  the  Lily  198  It  is  the  bold  thrower  who 
oftenest  wins.  1911  Times  3  Mar.  8/3  The  thrower  of  the 
bomb  was  immediately  arrested. 

b.  With  various  adverbs:  cf.  THROW  z>.I  VI. 
c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  HI.  Ix.  142  She  is  maistresse  of 
troupe. .  brower  doun,  dryuer  awey  of  sorowe.  1611  SHAKS. 
Wint.  T.  in.  Hi.  29  Since  Fate. .  Hath  made  thy  person  for 
the  Thrower-out  Of  my  poore  babe.  1719  LONDON  &  WISE 
CompL  Card,  vi.  19  The  Autumn  Winds,  those  throwers 
down  of  Fruits.  1773  J.  ALLEN  Serm.  Sf.  Afary'st  Oxford 
26  We  have  no  Ahaz,  no  thrower  down  nor  changer  of 
altars.  1860  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt,  P.  III.  cxxiv. 
78  It  may  be  late,  but  they  have  not  been  the  throwersaway. 
Throwing  Qr<?u'irj),  vbl.sb.^  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ING1.]  The  action  of  THROW  z>.1 

I*  1.  (In  form  thra wing.)  Twisting,  wringing; 
turning  or  bending  to  one  side ;  also^.  crossing, 
thwarting ;  quarrelling.  Sc. 

a  1585  MONTGOMERIE  Ffyting  376  They  deemde,  what 
death  it  sould  die. .'  be  throwing  [v.r.  thrawingj  of  the  thrpate, 
Like  a  tyke  ouer  a  tree '.  1785  BURNS  Halloween  xxiii,  It 
chanc'd  the  stack.  .Was  timmer-propt  for  thrawin'.  1816 
SCOTT  Bl.  Dwarf  v\\\t  Speak  him  fair,  Hobble  ;  the  like  o* 
him  will  no  bear  thrawing.  1897  Daily  Kec.  <y  Mail 
17  Sept.  4  The  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs 
is . .  due  in  great  part  to  personal  feeling  and  '  thrawing '. 

2.  a.  The  turning  of  objects  from  wood ;  the 
shaping  of  round  pottery  on  a  potter's  wheel. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  493/1  Throwynge,  or  turnynge  of 
vesselle,  tornado.  1483  Cath,  Angl.  385/1  A  Thrawynge, 
to\r\natura*  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVII.  811/1  (Stone 
ware)  The  mixture.. is  beat.,  and  then  is  in  order  for 
throwing.  183*  G.  R.  PORTER  Porcelain  fy  Gl.  45  The 
operation  of  throwing  consists  in  shaping  such  vessels  as 
have  a  circular  form,  and  is  performed  upon  a  machine 
called  a  potter's  lathe.  <zi88a  SIR  H.  COLEJO  Yrs.  Public 
Wk.  (1884)  I.  105  Superintending  the  throwing,  turning, 
modelling,  and  moulding  of  a  tea  service, 

b.  The  twisting  of  raw  silk  into  thread. 
1621-  Jsee  SILK-THROWING].  i66a  Act  14  Chas.  //,  c.  15 
§  9  The  said  Corporation  of  Silk  throwers  shall  not . .  make 
any  Orders  Ordinances  or  By-Lawes  to  sett  any  Rates  or 
Prices  whatsoever  upon  the  Throwing  of  Silk.  1844  G. 
DODD  Textile  Manuf.  vi.  192  The  next  process,  called 
throwing^  by  which  the  two,  three,  five  or  a  dozen  threads 
are  twisted  firmly  one  round  another.  1868  Rep.  U.  S. 
Commissioner  Agric.  288  The  twisting  or '  throwing  '  process 
is  done  by  parsing  the  thread  of  raw  silk  from  an  upright 
bottom  through  the  eye  of  a  craned  wire  flyer,  which 
rapidly  spins  with  the  top  of  the  bobbin  revolving  above. 
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II.  3.  Projecting,  casting,  flinging,  hurling  (lit, 
or  fig-\     Throwing  at  cocks  :    =  COCK-THROWING. 

13 . .  Cursor  M.  22683  (Edin.  MS.)  pe  stanis ..  Wit  Drawing 

E'att.  thrauing,  fair/. casting,  Go'tt.  wid  strenthjsjl  tai  samin 
ist,  pat  al  to  pecis  sal  tai  brist,  13. .  K.  Alis.  1614  With 
unceyngeand  with  rydyng  With  throwyng  [Bodley  MS. 
braweynge],  and  with  nymyng.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  xm.  156 
Tharwes.  .sic  thrawing  and  sic  thnsting, .  .That  it  wes  hyd- 
wiss  for  till  her.  c  1440  Pnmp.  Part!.  493/1  Throwynge,  or 
castynge,  jactura,  jactus.  1639  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Arum, 
to  Objections  Wks.  (1711)  214  By  throwing  of  oat-meal  in  the 
people's  eyes.  cijlo(tMe)  A  friendly  admonition  against 
throwing  at  Cocks  and  of  Cockfighting.  1833  NVREN  Yttg. 
Cricketer's  Tutor  op  Walker,  .began  the  system  of  throw 
ing  instead  of  bowling,  now  so  much  the  fashion.  At  that 
UJMhil  was  esteemed  foul  play.  1897  Daily  News  I  Nov. 
5/2  The  throwing  nuisance,  which  has  for  years  been  the 
.scandal  of  English  cricket. 

4.  With  adverbs,  as  throwing  about,  back,  iloiun, 
in,  off,  out,  up :  see  THROW  w.l  VI. 

c  1440  Pronif.  Parv.  493/1  Throwynge  downe,  fro  hey 
place. .,  4recipicitim.  1518  Set.  PI.  Star  Chamb.  (Selden) 
II.  131  Vf  they  had  known  the  throwyng  downe  of  the  seyd 
iij  gappes.  1653  H.  MORE  Antiti.  At/t.  in.  ix.  §  4  The  watch, 
men  of  the  Town . .  heard . .  the  fallings  and  throwings  of  things 
about.  1772  WOLLASTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXII1.  68,  I  have 
set  down  the  throwing-out  of  the  pendulum,.,  on  a  scale 
behind  it.  1785  M.  GARTHSHORE  mflled.  Camniun.\\.  39  It 
terminated  by  the  throwing  off  of  sloughs.  1851  Jrnl.  R. 
Agric.  Soc.  XII.  i.  88  These  straining  efforts  are  sometimes 
so  energetic  as  to  cause  '  throwing  down  '  of  the  uterus.  1869 
TOZER  lligjil.  Turkey  II.  331  Throwing  back  the  head 
(tMVHfar)  is  still  .  .a  negative  answer. 

III.  5.   attrib.  and   Comb.     a.  .  for   throwing 
pottery  or  silk  :  zsthrcnoing-c/ay,  -house,  -machine, 
-room  •  throwing-engine,  applied  by  Nicholson 
to  thedriving-wheel  of  a  potter  s  wheel ;  throwing- 
mill,  (a)  a  building  in  which  silk-throwing  is  carried 
on  ;  (l>)  a  machine  for  twisting  raw  silk  into  thread  ; 
throwing-table,  a  descriptive  name  for  a  potter's 
wheel :    see  quot. ;    throwing- wheel,   a   potter's 
wheel;   sometimes,  as  in  quot.   1825,  applied  to 
the  driving-wheel,     b.  for  casting,  hurling,  etc. : 
as  throwing-bat,  -club,  -hatchet,  -knife,  -net,  -spear ; 
throwing-balls,    the    South   American    SOLAS; 
throwing-board,  a  spear-thrower,  =  THROWING- 
STICK  a. ;   throwing-iron,   a   knife-like   missile 
used  by  some  African  savages. 

a.  1686  PLOP  Staffordsh.  122  All  which  they  call  "throwing 
clays,   because  they. .will   work   on   the   wheel.      l8»s    J. 
NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  462  A  strap  is  attached  from 
the  driven  cone  to  the  spindle  of  the    throwing-engine. 
'733  V-  LINDSAY  Interest  Scotl.  136  'Throwing  Mills,  after 
the  Manner  of  that  One  at  Darby.    1831  G.  R.  PORTER  Silk 
Manitf.  201  Spinning  or  twisting  the  thread ..  wound  upon 
the  bobbins,  is  performed  with    the   throwing  mill.     1851 
L.  D.  IS.  GORDON  in  Art  Jrnl.  Illustr.  Catal.  p.  ii.  **/2 
The  factories  in  which  raw  silk  is  spun  into  silk-thread  for 
weaving  are  called  throwing  mills.     1881  Guide  Worcester 
Parcel.  Wks.  1 1  The  'Throwing  Room.    1877  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mccli..,*T>ir(nving-tatlt,  a  revolving,  horizontal  table  on 
which  earthen  vessels  are  shaped  by  the  potter.     1825  J. 
NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  461  The  * throwing-wheel,  or, 
with  greater  propriety,  the  throwing-engine,  consists  of  a 
large  vertical  wheel ;  having  a  winch  or  handle  affixed  to  it, 
and  a  groove  on  the  rim  for  the  introduction  of  a  cord  letc.]. 

b.  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  "Throwing-balls.     1845  C  H.  SMITH 
in  Kittos  Cycl.  Bibl.  Lit.  s.  v.  Arms,  Among  these  [instru- 
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1495  Nottingham  Rec.  III.  40  Unam  cathedram  vocatam 
'a  throwen' cheyer '.  1535  COVERDALE  a  Citron,  iii.  5  He.. 
ouerlayed  it  with  the  best  golde,  and  made  palme  trees  and 
throwneworketheron.  i6ooAcc,  Bk.  W.  Wray'm  Antiquary 

,    XXXII.  279  A  throwne  chaire.     1853  URE  Diet.  Arts  II. 
455  When  the  '  thrown  ware  '  is  sufficiently  dry,  it  is  trans- 

'    (erred  to  the  hands  of  the  '  turner  '.     1883  /K  Yorks.  Gloss., 
Thrown,  turned  in  a  lathe  (as  bed-posts,  &c.). 
2.  Of  silk  :  Twisted  into  thread. 
Thrown  silk :  silk  thread  consisting  of  two  or  more  singles 
twisted   together:    =  ORGANZINE.      Thrown  singles :   silk 
thread  consisting  of  a  single  strand  of  raw  silk  which  has 
been   cleaned,   wound,   and   twisted:    see  quot.   1877   s.  v. 
THROW  v.1  6b.     Also  (in  irade)  absol.  as  sb. 


down  with  thro  wing-clubs.  1903  KIPLING  in  Windsor 
Mag,  Sept.  370/1  Tegumai . .  was  holding  his  stone  "throwing- 
hatchet  in  one  hand.  1898  \x,Ratzcfs  Hist.  Mankind\\\.. 
71  The  indispensable  weapon  was  the  *throwing-iron,  of 
which  many  carried  several  specimens,.,  in  sheaths  of  hide. 
Ibid.  72  *Throwing-knives  are  among  the  notable  proper 
ties  of  the  races  of  the  Monbuttu  type  north  of  the  Congo. 
1902  L.  IX>AT  in  Boulenger  <i?00/.  Egypt^  Fishes  Nile  Introd. 
(1007)  21  At  Cairo.. the  commonest  net  of  all  is  a  circular 
*tnrowing-net,..with  an  average  circumference  of  about  i 
50  feet  and  a  half-inch  mesh.  1900  A.  B.  LLOYD  in  Daily 
AVw-f  18  July  6/2  Each  carried  either  bow  and  quiver  of 
arrows,  or  short  "thro wing-spears. 

Throwing,  vbl.  *&»,  suffering  :  see  THROW  v.% 
Throwing-stick.  a.  A  short  wooden  im 
plement  by  which  a  dart  or  spear  is  thrown,  in  order 
to  give  increased  velocity  to  it :  =  SPEAR-THBOWEH, 
WOOMERA.  b.  A  short  club  used  as  a  missile ;  « 
THROW-STICK  a. 

1770  COOK  Voy.  round  World  in.  viii.  (1773)  641  An  in 
strument  which  we  called  a  throwing  stick.  This  is  a  plain 
smooth  piece  of  a  hard  reddish  wood,  very  highly  polished, 
about  two  inches  broad,  half  an  inch  thick,  and  three  feet 
long,  with  a  small  knob,  or  hook  at  one  end,  and  a  cross 
piece  about  three  or  four  inches  long  at  the  other.  1802  G.  \ 
HARRINGTON  Hist.  N.  S.  Wales  i.  26  The  throwing-stick 
is  used  in  discharging  the  spear.  1865  LUBBOCK  Preh. 
Times  403  For  throwing  the  harpoon  they  use  a  short 
handle  or  throwing-stick,  about  two  feet  long.  1885  H.  H. 
HAYTER  Cnrboona  24  Warrk  Warrk,  having  a  dart  on  his 
throwing-stick  ready  adjusted,  hurled  it.  1901  Atkenmum  ' 
IT  May  599/2  The  throwing-stick  of  the  Moki  [Pueblo 
Indians]  is  closely  related  to  the  Australian  boomerang,  but 
does  not  return  to  the  thrower. 

Thrown  (J>n>un),///.  a.  [Pa.  pple.  of  THROW 
7-.1,  where  see  Forms.  See  also  special  Scotch 
senses  under  THRAWN.] 

I.  1.  a.  Turned  on  a  lathe,  as  woodwork.  Now 
dial.  b.  Shaped  on  the  potter's  wheel.  Cf. 
THROW  v.1  6  a. 

1483  Cat/i  Angl.  385/1  Thrawen  (A.  Thrawne),  tomalis. 


,    t>rtej  Kei.  (1857)  11.  45  An  act  lor  discouraging  the  impoi 
j    tation  of  thrown  silk.     1709  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4523/4  Som 
|    Piemond  Thrown  Silk.. saved  out  of  an  Italian  Ship.     171. 
j    W.  WOOD  Surv.    Trade  87  Oil,  Wine,  Thrown  and  Raw. 
I    silk,   Wrought  Silks.     1812  J.   SMYTH  Pract.  of  Customs 
\    (1821)  214  Raw  Silk  has  only  one  thread  :  the  thrown  Silk 
|    is  distinguished  from  it  by  having  two  threads.     1844  (i, 
DODD  Textile  Manuf.  vi.  184  Thrown  singles,  is  silk  which 
has  been  wound,  cleaned,  and  thrown.    1883  Times  16  May 
1 1  In  silk . .  Chinas  have  suffered  from  the  reduced  consump 
tion  of  throwns.     1906  S.tt.  A'*t>.   13  Jan.  38/2  They  buy 
their  silk  in  the  spun  or  thrown  state. 

fb.  Twisted;  in  a  state  of  torsion.   Obs. 
1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  $  Selv.   World  Contents,  Open'd 
by  the  stirring  of  a  watch,  of  thrown  bodies,  the  springiness 
of  an  egge. 

II.  3.  Cast,  pitched,  hurled ;   unseated  from  a 
horse. 

1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Berkeley  the  Banker  i.  i.  18  The 
horse  galloping  away,  and  the  thrown  young  lady  lying  on 
the  ground.  1888  RCSKIN  in  Mag.  Art  Jan.  75/1  To  put 
them  together  out  of  chance-thrown  heaps. 

4.  With  adverbs,  as  thrown-back%  -down,  -on, 
-over,  -up,  expressing  the  completed  action  of  the 
corresponding  verbal  phrases  (see  THROW  z/.l  VI). 
1891  C.  ROBERTS  Adrift  Atner.  146  They  sat.. on  the 
mound  made  of  the  thrown-up  earth  from  the  burrows.  1901 
West  in.  Gaz.  17  Oct.  2/2  The  thrown-back  front  and  sleeve 
both  gave  glimpses  of  their  lining.  1903  Ibid.  8  Jan.  3/2 
Some  such  thrown-on  kind  of  wrap  can  be  added  for  coming 
and  going.  Ibid.  4  June  5/2  One  fire  was  caused  by  a 
thrown-down  light. 

Throw-off,  [f.  the  vbl.  phrase  to  throw  off 
(THBOW  v.  42).]  a.  Fox-hunting.  The  throwing- 
off  of  the  hounds,  the  start  of  a  hunt ;  by  extension, 
of  a  race  ;  hence,  a  start  generally,  b.  A  shaking 
off,  getting  rid  of  or  free  from.  c.  A  mechanism 
by  which  some  part  of  a  machine  is  disconnected, 
or  its  action  suspended,  d.  That  which  is  thrown 
off;  something  produced  or  given  off,  an  offshoot. 
1859  PAI.MERSTON  in  Lucas  Ld.  Glenesk  (1910)  147  The 
throw-off  is  awkward,  beginning  with  the  insignificant  word 
'  in  '.  1864  WEBSTER,  Throw-off^  a  start  in  a  hunt  or  race. 
1864  Gd.  Words  104/2  These  millions,  these  atoms  of  life— 
they  are  a  free  throw  off  from  the  Creative  Beneficence.  1873 
Punch  13  Sept.  107/1  Whither  I  had  driven  in  order  to  see 
the  throw-off.  1886  J.  M.  CAULFEILD  Seamanship  Notes  3 
Parts  of  the  Capstan,  ..  bar  pins,  throw  off,  spindle,., 
entablature.  1889  Nature  22  Aug.  303/1  No  micro-seismic 
shock  can  ever  take  place  otherwise  than  as  a  throw-off  from 
some  violent  disturbance  more  or  less  remotely  located.  1891 
.Mell'oitrne  Punch  4  June  377/2,  I  received  an  invitation  to 
see  the  throw  off  of  the  Ballarat  hounds  in  the  afternoon. 

Throw-O'Ver.  [f.  the  verbal  phrase  to  throw 
over  (THROW  v.  45).]  The  act  or  result  of  throwing 
over,  in  various  senses ;  also,  concr.,  a  wrap  to  throw 
over  the  shoulders ;  a  loose  outer  garment, 

1819  Herniit  in  London  III.  212  They  had  practised  what 
they  technically  termed  a  throw  over.  1852  LEWIS  Lett. 
(1870)  257  The  complete  and  definitive  throw  over  both  of 
Protection  and  local  burdens  must  loosen  the  hold  of  the 
Government  upon  the  agricultural  body.  190*  O'CoNOR 
SLOANE  Stand.  Electr.  Diet.  App.,  Throw-Over  Switch^ 
a  double  throw  knife  switch  designed  to  connect  a  three 
wire  system  in  a  building  either  to  a  three  wire  street  main 
or  to  a  single  source  on  the  two  wire  system.  1907  Ladies' 
Fieldii  Jan.  3/2  White  Foxaline  long  Stole  or  Throwover. 
1909  Westm,  Gaz.  3  Apr,  15/1  7*he  nearest  approach  we 
have  to  the  Marie  Antoinette  '  throw-over '—it  cannot  be 
called  a  tea  gown. . — Is  the  Japanese  kimono.  Ibid.  16  Oct. 
15/1  The  drapery. .has  grown  in  its  proportions  till  now 
it  resembles  a  shawl,  and  nothing  could  be  more  convenient 
as  a  throw-over,  either  for  day  or  evening  purposes. 

t  Throwst,  v.  Obs.  Also  7-8  throst.  [irreg. 
back-formation  from  THROWSTER.]  trans.  To  throw 
silk;  =THROW v.1 6b.  SoThrowsting  vbl.  sb., silk. 
throwing ;  also  attrib.  throwsting-machine^  -mill, 

1691  W.  SEWEL  Dutch  Diet.  s.  v.  Reeden,  Zy.Recden,  to 
Throst  silk.  1815  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  306  A  re 
presentation  of  the  throwsting-mills.  Ibid.  399  The  bobbins 
being  thus  filled  with  double  or  triple  threads,  are  carried 
back  to  the  throws  ting- machine,  and  are  there  spun  or 
twisted  together.  1844  G.  DODD  Textile  Mannf.  vi.  196 
The  processes  of  silk-throwing,  or  'throwsting ',  may  now 
be  said  to  be  finished. 

Throwster  OJu-staj).  Forms:  5  throwe- 
stre,  -er,  6  throwstar,  (7-8  throster),  7-  throw 
ster,  [f.  THROW  z/.l  6  b  +  -STER.] 

1.  One  who  twists  silk  fibres  into  raw  silk  or  raw 
silk  into  thread,  a  silk-throwster ;  originally,  a 
woman  who  did  this,  a  SILK- WOMAN  (the  earliest 
term),  f  Also  extended  to  a  worsted-spinner  (pbs.}. 

1455  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  395/1  The  Silkewymmen  and 
Throwestres  of  the  Craftes  and  occupation  of  Silkewerk. 
1530  PALSGR.  381/1  Throwstar,  denideresse  de  wye.  16*0 
MIDDLETON  &  KOWLF.V  World  Tost  at  Tennis  95  Job  a 
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venerable  silk-weaver,  Jehu  a  throwster  dwelling  i'  the 
Spitaltields.  1678  Pmu.irs  (ed.  4),  Throstcr,  one  lhat 
twisteth  Silk  or  Thred.  1716  Land.  Gaz.  No.  5401/4  A 
Worsted-Throwster  by  Trade.  1734  SWIFT  Camft.  Deaf, 
ness  16  A  woman's  clack,  if  I  have  skill,  Sounds  some, 
what  like  a  throwster's  mill.  1846  M'CULLOCH  Ace.  Brit. 
Empire  (^^  I.  713  The  throwsters  of  the  metropolis  were 
formed  into  a  fellowship  in  1562,  but  they  were  not  incor 
porated  till  1629.  1880  CHARL.  M.  MASON  Forty  Shirts  95 
English  throwsters  did  their  work  as  well  as  those  of  Italy. 

2.  Pottery.    =  THROWER  i  b:  see  qnot.  i,? error). 

1894  H.  SPEIGHT  Niddcrdale  384  note.  Throwsters  and 
drysters  were  potters'  craftsmen  i  the  throwster  being  the 
man  who  works  the  wheel,  and . .  forms  by  the  pressure  of  his 
hand  the  '  lining  '  for  the  dish  or  cup. 

1 3.  A  dice-thrower,  a  gamester.  Obs.  rare. 

1831  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  in  Klaclnv.  Maf.  Sept.  388 
A  certain  bold  throwster  had  swept  the  pool. 

Throw-stick,  [f.  THROW  z/.i  +  STICK  sb.]  a. 
A  heavy,  usually  curved,  piece  of  wood  used  as  a 
missile;  an  ancient  kind  of  boomerang,  b.  A  stick 
with  which  a  spear  or  dart  is  thrown  :  =TiiRO\vi.\c- 
STICK  a. 

1837  WILKINSON  Mann.  $  Cast.  Anc.  Egypt,  viii.  III.  38 
The  use  of  the  throw-stick  was  very  general.  1857  — 
Egypt,  in  Time  Pharaohs  So  Uirds  were  felled  with  the 
throwstick,  a  weapon  of  hard  wood,,  .slightly  curved,  .like 
the  boomarang.  1869  BOUTELL  A rms  ^  Arm.  vi.  (1874)  84 
When  the  dart  is  discharged,  the  U'uwnieta,  or  throw-slick, 
.  -remains  in  the  warrior's  hand,  c  1875  H.  Ii.  TRISTKAM  in 
Queen's  Printers'  BibL'-Aids  57  In  i  Sam.  xxvi.  20  allusion 
is  mnde  to  chasing  partridges  on  the  hills  with  throw-sticks. 

Throwt(e,obs.contr.  of  THROUGHOUT.  Throw- 
ther:  see  THROUGH-OTHER.  Thru,  thruch, 
thrucht,  thruff,  thrugh:  see  TIIKOITII, 
'l'HROUGH/n/.  and  sb.  Thrub,  obs.  var.  DHUII. 
Thrudde,  Thrulle,  obs.  ff.  THIRD,  THBII.L  zi.i 

t  Thrum,  s/>.1  Ol>s.  Forms:  I  prymm,  1-2 
prym,  3-4  prum,  4  prom,  4-5  throm,  throme,  ,; 
thrumme.  [app.  Gc,.J>ryinm  a  host,  a  great  body 
of  people,  a  multitude  (also  strength,  might,  majesty, 
glory) ;  cf.  OS.  thrumme  in  mid  lienithnimmeon 
'  with  hostile  power  or  strength ';  cf.  OS.  thrimman 
to  swell ;  also  Flemish  dromnun  in  THRUM  T.]] 

1.  A  company  or  body  of  people  (or  animals) ; 
a  band,  troop,  crowd  ;  on  a  thrum,  in  a  body,  in 
a  crowd.    Also,  a  bundle  (of  arrows,  quot.  c  1450^. 
Also  attrib.  tprum-ferd  (FEKD  sbl  3). 

rtSoo  CVNF.WULF  Christ  (Cod.  Exon.t  1063  Se  engla  brym. 
c  1000  /£LFRIC  Saints'"  Lives  xxv.  841  Se  hundredes  ealdor  . 
com  on  xrne  mermen  mid  mycclum  J>rymme.  f  1205  LAY.  1356 
per  heo  leof  folc  funden  feower  J>rum  ferden.  ci$y>Art/t. 
ft  Merl.  211  Whiles  bou  were  in  our  brome,  No  were  we 
neuer  ouercome.  01350  St.  Andrew  209  in  Hoistm. 
Altengl.  Leg.  (1681)  6  PC  folk  thrang  efter  al  on  a  brum. 
c  1400  Land  Troy  Bk.  13236  Thei  sclial  alle  dye  on  a 
throme.  ci+yiSyrGcner.  (Roxb.)  2949  A  hundred  houndes 
on  a  throm  He  saw  that  were  tltider  com.  c  1450  Kail. 
Death  Robin  Lytli  48  (Ritson)  Fowre  and  twenty  goode 
arwys  Trusyd  in  a  thrumme. 

2.  Magnificence,  splendour. 

971  Blickl.  Hotit.  77  Emb  bone  brym  and  ba  fa^ernesse 
oa;s  temples.  ^1175  I2M  Cent.  Hom.  t3o  penne  beoo  ba 
welain  &  ba  glenga:  a^otene,  &  be  brym  tobrocen. 

Thrum  ()>r»m),  sb.'l  Forms:  (i  prum),  4-6 
throm(e,  5  thrum(e,  thrwme,  5-6  thromm(e, 
5-7  thrumm(e,  6-7  thrumbe,  (6  Sf.  throomb), 
6-9  thrumb,  6-  thrum.  [OE.  firum  (in  comb, 
in  tttngefrttm  ligament  of  the  tongue),  ME.  t/tnun, 
throm,  •=  MDu.  drom,  Du.  dial,  dram,  drum  (in 
mod.Du.  dream  m.  '  thrum '),  OHG.,  MUG.  drum 
end-piece,  remnant  (in  mod.G.  triimia  'thrum', 
pi.  triimmer  remnants,  ruins) ;  cf.  ON.  Jirfmr  edge, 
brim  (Norw.  trim,  trumm,  tram  edge,  brim,  Sw. 
dial,  trom,  trumm,  trom  stump) ;  formed,  with 
various  suffixes,  from  OTeut.  ablaut-stem  *f>inm-, 
*}ram-,  :— Indo-Eur.  *trmo- ;  cf.  L.  term-inns,  Gr. 
Ttpn-a  end. 

a  1000  L&rica  Gloss,  in  Sa.r.  Leechd.  I.  Pref.  70  SnHin- 
guy,  lungeorum  [Hart.  MS.  ibid.  74  undertungeSrumJ.J 

1.  Weaving.  Each  ul  the  ends  of  the  warp-threads 
left  unwoven  and  remaining  attached  to  the  loom 
when  the  web  is  cut  off;  usually  in  //.  (also  collect, 
sing.)  the  row  or  fringe  of  such  threads. 

14x9  Rolls  ofFarlt.  IV.  360/2  The  Weyvers.  .have  taken 
..in  common  usage,.. what  tyme  yat  yei  have  wrpght  a 
Clothe  almost  to  ye  end,  to  kitte  away  to  yair  singuler 
avauntage  ye  yerne  yat  leveth  unwoven,  and  callen  hit 
Thrommes  [cf.  Acts  Hen.  VI,  c.  23  fi  i).  14. .  Now.  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  728/17  Hoc  ticium,  a  throm.  1449  Maldon,  Essi-x, 
Crt.  Rolls  (Bundle  29,  No.  3),  Ricnrdus  Vyce  petit  xxrt'.  pro 
xx  Ib.  de  Thromes  empt.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  *V.  v.  i.  20.1  O 
Fates  !  come,  come  :  Cut  thred  and  thrum.  1591  R.  BRUCF. 
Serin.  I  j  b,  The  Webster  doth  cut  off  the  web  from  the 
throombs  of  his  beam.  1611  BIBLF.  Isa.  xxxviii.  12  He  will 
cut  mee  off  with  pining  sicknesse  \marg.  from  the  thrum). 
1649  ROBERTS  Cltntis  Bibl.  447  A  weavers  web  brought 
unto  the  thrum,  and  ready  to  be  cut  off.  1715  Brai^ty's 
/•'am.  Diet.  s.v.  Wound,  If  the  Shot  be  quite  thorough  the 
Wound,  then  take  a  few  Weavers  Linnen  Thrums  . .  and 
dipping  'em  first  in  Varnish,  draw  'em  through  the  Wound. 
1847-78  HALI.IWELLJ  Tkrvtn,  the  extremity  of  a  weaver's 
warp,  often  about  nine  inches  long,  which  cannot  be  woven. 

2.  A  short  piece  of  waste  thread  or  yarn   (in 
cluding  the  unwoven  ends  of  the  warp  =  i);  pi, 
or  collect,  sing,  odds  and  ends  of  thread ;  also,  a 
short  or  loose  end  of  thread  projecting  from  the 
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surface  of  a  woven  fabric ;  a  luft,  tassel,  or  fringe 
of  threads  at  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  etc. 
(In  early  quots.  barely  distinguishable  from  i.) 
1346  Litt.Red  Bk.  Bristol  (1900)  II.  5  Drap.  .estre  fait  de 
fil  de  lein  appele  thromes.  1439  Deed  (Westm.  Chapter 
Archives),  Qui  tune  dedil  predicto  Johanni  Kirkeby  capellum 
de  thrummes  fact[um]  quod  tune  temporis  erat  de  noua 
coniectura.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  493/1  Thrvmm,  of  a  clothe, 
filamen, ..mllusjractillus.  1519  HORMAN  Vulg.  167 b, The 
baudy  thrummys  of  the  carpettis  toke  me  faste  by  the  feete. 
1530  PALSGR.  158  Vng payne,  a  thrummeof  a  hatte  or  suche 
lyke.  1541-2  Act 33  Hen.  VIII,  c.  18  §3  They,  .shall,  .[not] 
make . ,  any  manner  Kerseyes  with  flockis,  thrummes  or  other 
deceivable  thinge  or  thingis.  1555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle 
Facions  II.  x.  215  Thei  [Tartars]  make..litle  pupettes  of 
silke  or  of  felte,  or  of  thrumme,  16x1  COTGR.,  Pcsles, 
thrummes;  or  that  which  hangs  at  the  end  of  a  peece  of 
cloth  like  fringe,  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  III.  33 
The  wrong  side  of  a  Turky  carpet,  which  useth  to  be  full 
of  thrums  and  knots,  and  nothing  so  even  as  the  right 
side,  1675  V.  ALSOP  A  nti-Sozzo  302  Tying  both  the  Ends  so 
handsomely  together,  that  it  may  not  Ravel  out  into 
Thrums.  1681  COLVIL  Whigs S-upplic.(\-j5\}  4 Like  pictures 
on  the  wrong  side  of  Arras  hangings,  spoiled  with  thrumbs 
and  threads.  1878  PATER  Child  in  House  Misc.  Stud.  (1895) 
174  Childish  treasures,  glass  beads,  empty  scent-bottles  still 
sweet,  thrum  of  coloured  silks. 

b.  Naut.  (pi.,  also  collect,  sing.}  Short  pieces 
of  coarse  woollen  or  hempen  yarn,  used  for  mops, 
etc. :  cf.  THRUM  v£  e,  and  THRUMMED!  Ct 

1466  Mann.  %•  Househ.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  346  Thrommes  for 
pyche  mapoltes.  1623  WHITBOURNE  Newfoundland  75 
Thrummes  for  Pitch  mabs.  1848  [see  THRUM  z>,2  e].  1867 
SMYTH  Sailor's  Word~bk.,  Thrum,  any  coarse  woollen  or 
hempen  yarn.  It  is  used  for  mops,  &c.,  in  the  cabins. 

c.  fig. :  pi.  (or  collect,  sing.}    Odds  and  ends, 
scraps. 

1648—1833  Thread  and  thrum,  Threads  and  thrums  [see 
THREAD  svTz  c].  a  1653  G.  DANIEL  Idyll,  v.  180  Arguments 
For  you  to  ravell ;  Thrumbs  of  Discontents  :  From  the  large 
\Vebbe  of  Care.  1872  MORLEY  Voltaire  in.  (ed.  2)  147  It  is 
this,  which,  .makes  life  a  whole  instead  of  a  parcel  of  thrums 
bound  together  by  an  accident. 

f3.  Short  for  thrum  cap  (see  7).    Obs.  rare—1. 

1719  D'URFEY  Pills  IV.  158  The  Mpnmouth  Cap,  the 
Sailor's  Thrumb.  Ibid ,  The  Sea-man  with  his  Thrumb. 

f4.  Applied  to  various  structures  in  plants  or 
animals  resembling  small  threads,  or  a  tuft  of 
these,  a.  //.  The  florets  of  the  disk  in  a  com 
posite  flower,  or  the  stamens  in  a  simple  flower; 
also,  sing,  the  disk,  the  central  petals  of  a  double 
flower,  or  the  stamens  collectively.  Obs.  (exc.  in 
comb,  thrum-eyed:  see  7)- 

1578  LYTR  Dodoens  n.  xxxli.  189  Of  Buphthalmos,  or  Oxe 
eye. . .  The  floure  is  of  a  fayre  bright  yellow  colour,  and  large, 
with  many  small  thrommes  or  yellow  thredes  in  the 
middle,  almost  like  to  the  floures  of  Marigoldes.  1657  \V. 
COLES  Adam  in  Eden  ii.  4  Fair  large  red  flours  [of  peony] 
..having.. in  the  midst,  yellow  Threds  or  Thrums.  1668 
WILKINS  Real  Char.  n.  iv.  g  4.  81  Consisting  of.  .a  circle 
of  Leaves,  and  a  Thrumm  of  short  stamina,  close  set  to 
gether.  1671  GREW  Anat.  Plants  v.  §  17  The  Florid  Attire,  is 
commonly  known  by  the  blind  and  rude  Name  of  Thrums. 
1694  WESTMACOTT  Script.  Herb.  (1695)  99  The  Water- Lillies 
. .  bearing  a  white  flower,  with  yellow  thrums  in  the  middle. 
1726  Flffiutr  Card.  Displ.  (ed.  2)  Introd.,  Thrums,  Apices 
or  Chives,  when  a  great  Number  of  them  grow  together  in  a 
Flower.  1812  Neiv  Bot.  Card.  I.  33  The.  .cutting  winds  in 
March  will  often  cause  them  [double  Anemones]  to  blow 
single,  by  destroying  the  thrum  that  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
flower. 

f  b.  A  tuft,  bundle,  or  fringe  of  any  threadlike 
structures,  as  hairs  on  a  leaf,  fibres  of  a  root,  etc. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  iv.  Ixvii.  529  Of  Carline  Thistel. . .  Upon 
[the]  stemme  groweth  a  round  flat  head,,  .thromde  like 
Ueluet,  and  round  about  that  Ueluet  throm,  or  Crowne, 
siandeth  a  pale  or  inclosure,  of.  .small  white  leaues,  whiche 
is  the  flower.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  i.  xxxvi.  §  i.  51  A 
fringe  or  thrum  downe  the  middle  of  the  lower  leaues.  Ibid. 
u.  xvii.  §  3.  200  The  roote  is  nothing  else  but  as  it  were  a 
thrum  or  bundell  of  threedes.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n, 
61/2  Three  [leaves],  .each  having  a  yellow  freez,  or  thrum 
near  the  bottome. 

f  c.  A  bundle  of  minute  blood-vessels,  a  plexus. 

leisCROOKEjfftw/y  of  Man  431  A  thrumbe  of  crisped  vessels 
called  Plexus  Choroides  ..,  wherein  the  Animal  spirits 
receiue  their  preparation. 

6.  Brewing.  (See  quots.)  dial. 

1828  Craven  Gloss.)  Thrum,  a  bundle  of  birch  or  twigs  in 
a  mash  tub,  to  prevent  the  malt  from  escaping  and  through 
which  the  liquor  percolates.  1877  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss. t 
Thrum,  a  small  utensil  of  wicker-work  affixed  to  the  hole  in 
a  mash-tub  in  brewing,  to  hinder  the  malt  from  escaping 
when  the  wort  is  run  off. 

t  6.  Applied  jocularly  or  contemptuously  to  a 
person  (?one  meanly  or  raggedly  dressed).  Obs. 

1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  i.  i,  You  were  once.. the  good, 
Honest,  plaine,  Uuery-three-pound-thrum ;  that  kept  Your 
masters  worships  house..  For  the  vacations.  1705  ELSTOB 
in  Hearne  Collect.  30  Nov.  (O.H.S.)  1. 108  He  eyes  ye  greasy 
Rout,  Of  gaping  thrums,  stand  listning  round  about.  1727 
SOMERVILLE  Canidia's  Epithal.  9  Each  sprightly  soph,  each 
brawny  thrum,  Spent  his  first  runnings  here. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  attrib.  Made  or  consist 
ing  of  thrums  or  waste  threads  of  yarn  (or  some 
thing  resembling  it),  or  having  thrums  inserted  in 
or  projecting  from  it  (cf.  THRUM  v£t  THRUMMED!)  : 
as  thrum  beard t  bonnet,  hat,  mat,  mop,  night-cap  ; 

rtaining  to  or  dealing  in  thrums,  as  thrum  shop. 
Comb.  :  f  thrum  cap,  a  cap  made  of  thrums; 
transf.   a   person   wearing   a   thrum   cap;    hence 
f  thrum-capped  (-ksept)  a.,  wearing  a  thrum  cap ; 


thrum-chinned  (-tjind)  a.  (jocular},  bearded; 
thrum-eyed  (-aid)  a.,  applied  by  florists  to  the 
short-styled  form  of  a  flower  (esp.  of  the  genus 
Primula},  which  shows  the  boss  of  'thrums'  or 
anthers  (cf.  4  a)  at  the  top  of  the  corolla-tube  (opp. 
to  PJN-EYED)  ;  so  thrum  eye  ;  f  thrum-flower, 
(of  Petiver)  Astrocarpus  C/usti,  a  native  of  the 
western  Mediterranean  region ;  -j*  thrum-stone, 
Crew's  name  for  asbestos,  as  being  a  fibrous 
mineral.  See  also  THRUMWORT. 

1577  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)  307  A  long  *thrum 
beard.  1827  SCOTT  Highl.  Widow  i,  Duncan  with  the 
*thrum  bonnet,  and  the  other  lords  of  the.. towers  of  Kil- 
churn.  [*Thrum  cap  :  cf.  quot.  1439  in  2.]  1624  MASSINGER 
Renegade  \,  iii,  A  witch  with  a  thrum  cap,  That  sells  ale 
underground.  1676  LADY  FANSHAWE  in  Afeiti,  Feb.  an.  1650 
(1829)  93,  I.. desired  him  [the  cabin-boy]  to  be  so  good  as 
to  give  me  his  blue  thrum  cap  he  wore,  and  his  tarred  coat 
..and  putting  them  on.. I. .stood  upon  the  deck  by  my 
husband's  side.  1690  DRYDEN  Don  Sebast.  i.  i,  Hold,  my  dear 
Thrum-cap :  I  obey  thee  cheerfully.  1710  STRYI*E  Stow's 
Sttn:  (1754)  I.  i.  xxvi.  196/1  (The  Blue  Coat  Hospital)  Their 
habit  being  now.. a  round  thrum  Cap  tied  with  a  red  band, 
yellow  Stockings.  1708  W.  KING  Art  Cookery  (1807)  73 
Would  our  *thrum-cappd  ancestors  find  fault,  For  want  of 
sugartongs,  or  spoons  for  salt?  1608  MIDDLETON  Trick  to 
Catch  Old  One  iv.  iii,  [Widows]  that  will  marry  unfledged 
boys  before  comely  *thrum-chinned  gentlemen.  1888  Pall 


vate  the  Polyanthus  and  Auricula..  call  those  which  display 
the  globular  stigma  at  the  mouth  of  the  corolla  '  pin- 
headed  '  or  '  pin-eyed  ',  and  those  which  display  the  stamens 
*thrum-eyed.  c  1711  PETIVER  Gazophyl.  vi.  Hi,  Small  Spanish 
Purple  *Thrum-nower,  ..  Grows  a  Span  high  on  the  stony 
Hills  of  Salamanca.  1543  Acc.^Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot. 
VIII.  iSoTwa  *  thrum  hattis  of  silk,  price  of  thepecexiiij  s. 
1590  [TARLTON]  News  Purgat.  (1844)  120  A  thrumbe  hat  she 
had  of  red.  1770  COOK  Voy.  round  World  u.  ix.  (1773)  453 
Ends,  .hanging  out.  .like  the  shag  or  *thrumb  matts  which 
[etc.].  1753  HOGARTH  Anal.  Beauty  vi.  74  The  inelegant 
and  inanimate  figure  of  a  *thrum  mop  or  muff.  I768STERNE 
Sent.  Journ.,  The  Husband,  He  sits.  .  in  his  "thrum  night 
cap.  1796  COLQUHOUN  Police  Metropolis  p.  viii,  Petty 
Pilferers  at  Old  Iron  Shops,  .  .  Rag  and  "Thrum  Shops.  1681 
GREW  Muszeum  in.  i.  v.  313  *Thrum-Stone,  as  I  call  it. 
Amianthus  Lapis  <$•  Asbcstinus. 

Thrum  (J>««n),  sb.%  [Echoic  :  cf.  THRUM  z/.=J] 
An  echoic  word  representing  various  sounds,  esp. 
the  tones  produced  by  '  thrumming  '  a  guitar  or 
similar  instrument  ;  also  dial*  the  purring  of  a  cat. 

[<vi553  UDALL  Royster  D.  n.  i,  Anon  to  our  gitterne, 
thrumpTedum,  thrumpledum  thrum.]  1798  LAWRENCE  Treat. 
Horses  II.  i.  18  That,  .affectionate  domestic  the  cat,..  its 
feet  kneading  in  unison  with  the  grateful  thrum.  1814 
Sporting  Mag.  XLIV.  128  The  soft  and  melodious  thrum 
evincing  the  happy  state  of  his  [a  cat's]  feelings.  1845  T. 
COOPER  Purgatory  of  Suicides  (1877)  no  Fear  not  Grimal 
kin  !  she  doth  sing  *  three-thrum  '.  1863  W.  MILLER  Willie 
Winkle  it,  The  cat's  singing  grey  thrums  To  the  sleeping 
hen.  1883  BERTHA  THOMAS  George  Sand  n.^  The  distant 
thrum  of  guitars.  1884  /W/  MallG.  4  July  4/1  The  thrum. 
thrum,  ting-ting,  tum-a  -turn-turn  of  their  banjoes  filled  the  air. 

t  Thrum,  vl  Obs.  rare.  [?  Related  to  THRUM 
j*.1  :  cf.  Flemish  '  drommen  =  dringhen,  premere, 


1.  trans.  To  compress,  condense. 

c  1205  LAY.  54  Fel>eren  he  nom  mid  fingren  &  fiede  on 
boc-felle.  .&  J>a  J?re  boc  brumde  to  are  [i.e.  to  onej. 

2.  To  press  or  crowd  in  ;  to  cram. 

1603  HARSNET  Pop.  Impost.  52  The  pevills  they  had  cast, 
did  rebound  back  againe  .  .  which  by  this  provision  of  Thrum 
ming  in  Devills  at  the  first  might  .  .have  been  avoided. 

Thrum,  v2    Also  6  throm,  7-9  thrumb.    See 

also  THRUMMED1.      [f.  THRUM  sb^} 

trans.  To  furnish  or  adorn  with  thrums  or  ends 
of  thread  (or  something  similar)  ;  to  cover  with 
thrums  or  small  tufts,  raise  a  pile  upon  (cloth)  ; 
to  make  shaggy.  Now  dial. 

c  1525  Harl.  MS.  4217  art.  n  Hattes  thrommyd  with 
silke  of  diuerse  collours.  a  1562  CAVENDISH  Wolsey  (1893) 
88  His  hosyn,  frome  the  kne  uppward,  was  all  together 
thrommed  with  sylke.  1598  FLORIO,  Irtare,  to  thrum,  to 
make  rough,  hairie  or  brislie.  1809  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev.  II. 
41  When  the  young  king  is  first  invested  with  the..  red  sash 
of  royalty  (which  is  made  of  net  work,  and  thrummed  with 
red  and  yellow  feathers).  1887  Siippl.  to  JAMIESON,  Thrum  t 
to  raise  a  tufted  pile  on  knitted  or  woven  woollen  stuffs, 
to  cover  woollen  cloth  with  small  tufts  like  thrums. 


t  b.  transf.  and  _/?£•.  To  fringe  or  clothe.   Obs. 

1589  R.  HARVEY  PL  Perc.  13  Leaue  thrumming  thy  Pibault 
lestes  with  Scripture,  Iron  and  Clay  will  not  be  tempered 
togither.  1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  \.  vii.  27  A  craggy 
Rocks  steep-hanging  boss  (Thrumm'd  half  with  Ivie,  half 
with  crisped  Moss).  1630  DRAYTON  Muses'  Elysium  iv.  82, 
I  could  wish.,  this  bank  were  thickly  thrumb'd  with  grass  As 
soft  as  sleave  or  sarcenet  ever  was. 

fc.  To  twist,  curl,  twine;  also  intr.  To  curl  (as 
hair).  Obs. 

*598  FLORIO,  Cindnnare,  to  curie,  or  thrum  any  hat  re. 
1668  CULPEPPER  &  COLE  Bart  hoi.  Anat.  m.  L  128  So  in 
^Ethiopia  by  a  peculiar  thrumming  of  their  hairs,  they  are 
defended  from  the  heat. 

f  d.  To  thrum  caps  :  lit.  to  cover  caps  with 
thrums;  a  proverbial  phrase  expressing  trifling, 
or  waste  of  work  and  time.  Also  to  thrum  buttons, 
and  absol.  to  thrum.  Obs* 

1594  NASRE  Unfort.  Trav.  9  The  King  stood  not  long  a 
thrumming  of  buttons  there.  iQoz  Narcissus  (1893)  160  Why 
stand  wee  heere,  as  it  were  cappes  a  thrumming  ?  1614 


J.  COOKE  Greene's  Tu  Quoque  H  ij  b,  I'de  nere  stand  thrum- 
ming  of  Caps  for  the  matter.  1626  MIDDLETON  Women 
Beware  Wont.  in.  iii,  I'll  not  stand  all  day  thrumming,  But 
quickly  shoot  my  bolt.  1644  QUARLES  Jttdgm.  fy  Mercy  18 
Are  we  born  to  thrum  caps,  or  pick  straws? 

e.  Newt.  To  sew  or  fasten  bunches  of  rope-yarn 
over  (a  mat  or  sail)  so  as  to  produce  a  shaggy  sur 
face,  suitable  to  prevent  chafing  or  stop  a  leak. 

1711  (see  THRUMMED1  c].  1783  CAPT.  INGLEFIELD  Narr. 
Loss  Centaur  16  All  the  officers,  passengers  and  boys,  who 
were  not  of  the  profession  of  seamen,  had  been  employed 
thrumming  a  sail  which  was  passed  under  the  ship's  bottom. 
1820  SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  11.448  note,  By  thrumbing 
the  sail,  that  is,  sewing  long  bunches  of  ropeyarn  all  over  it. 
i838PoE/4.G.  />>«Wks.  1864  IV.  66  A  sail  was  thrummed, 
and  got  under  the  bows.  1848  G.  BIDDLECOMBE  Art  of 
Rigging  36  Thrumming,  interplacing,  in  a  regular  manner, 
through  intervals  of  matting  made  by  a  fid,  short  pieces  of 
thrums,  or  ropeyarn.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  \Vord-bk.  s.v., 
A  vessel,  when  leaky,  is  thrummed  by  working  some  heavy 
spare  sail,  as  the  spritsail,  into  a  thrummed  mat,  greasing 
and  tarring  it  well,  passing  it  under  the  bottom,  and  heaving 
all  parts  tight. 

Thrum,  z/.3  A\so  7-9  thrumb.  [Echoic: 
going  with  THRUM  sb$\ 

1.  a.  intr.  To  play  on  a  stringed  instrument,  as 
a  guitar,  harp,  etc.,  by  plucking  the  strings;  to 
play  on  any  stringed  instrument  in  an  idle,  mechani 
cal,  or  unskilful  way;  to  strum. 

1592  GREENE  Disput.  25  Neither  had  he  any  excellent 
qualities  but  thrumming  on  the  gittron.  1669  PEPYS  Diary 
12  Apr.,  After  sitting  a  while,  thrumming  upon  my  viall,  and 
singing.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  xvii,  Sophy,  love,  take  your 
guitar,  and  thrum  in  with  the  boy  a  little.  1822  W.  IRVING 
Braceb.  Hall  v,  Sometimes  he  even  thrums  a  little  on  the 
piano.  1872  CALVERLEY  Fly  Leaves  (1903)  72  Bang,  twang, 
clatter  and  clang,  Strum,  thrum,  upon  fiddle  and  drum. 

b.  trans.  To  play  (a  stringed  instrument,  or  a 
tune  on  it)  idly,  monotonously,  or  unskilfully ;  to 
strum  upon ;  also,  to  pluck,  twang  (a  string). 

a  1625  [see  thrumming  below].  1675  COVEL  in  Early 
Voy.  Levant  (Hakl.  Soc.)  215  A  little  pittifull  instrument 
with  three  wire  strings,  which  every  fellow  thrums  ordinarily 
about  the  street.  x68x  DRYDEN  Abs.  $  Achit.  439  Th'  old 
Harp  on  which  he  thrums  his  Lays.  1758  L.  TEMPLE 
Sketches  (ed.  2)  28  The  Productions  of  our  present  Italian 
Masters  are  thrummed  over  for  a  Season.  1782  [T.VAUGHAN] 
Fashionable  Follies  II.  cci.  113  Thrumming  his  guittar 
under  her  window.  1841  CATLIN  A^.  Amer.  hid.  1.  xxii.  159 
Bows  were  strung  and  thrummed  to  test  their  elasticity. 
1866  MRS.  STOWE  Litt.  Foxes  117  They  thrum  a  few  tunes 
on  the  piano.  1873  '  GTIDA*  Pascarel  II.  15  The  violin  of 
Tocco  thrummed  a  gay  melody. 

2.  intr.  To   sound  as  an  instrument  or   string 
when  thrummed ;  to  sound  monotonously ;  to  hum. 

1763  Poetry  in  Ann.  Reg.  245  With  dead,  dull,  doleful, 
heavy  hums. .Thesober  hurdy-gurdy  thrums.  1887  GUNTER 
Jlfr.  Barnes  xxii.  159  And  so  with  mandolins  thrumming  at 
their  head  they  finally  come  up  the  avenue.  1900  Westm. 
Gaz.  9  Oct.  2/3  Looms  are  full  of  woollen  webs,  spinning- 
wheels  are  thrumming. 

b.  Of  a  cat :  To  purr.  dial. 

a  1810  TANNAHILL  Poems  (1846)  30  Auld  baudrons  sits,  and 
croodling  thrums.  1841  P.  Parley's  Ann.  II.  324  She  began 
to  cock  her  tail, . .  and  to  purr  and  thrum  as  if  all  her  sorrows 
were  entirely  forgotten. 

3.  a.  trans.  To  recite  or  tell  in  a  '  sing-song '  or 
monotonous  way ;  also,  to  hum  over  (a  melody). 

1710  STEELE  Tatler  No.  173  P  i  Horace  and  Virgil  must  be 
thrummed  by  a  Boy  as  well  before  he  goes  to  an  Apprentice 
ship  as  to  the  University.  1807  W.  IRVING  Saint ag.  xii.  v. 
(1824)  216  Who  the  fair.. vex,  By  thrumming  for  ever  their 
weakness  of  sex.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xxi,  And  then  siccan 
stories  as  Sanders  had..;  and  eh  1  as  he  wad  thrum  them 
ower  and  ower . .  ayont  the  ingle  at  e'en,  a  1845  HOOD  Com 
pass  xxi,  And  as  he  walk'd  to  self  he  talked,  Some  ancient 
ditty  thrumming,  In  under  tone. 

b.  intr.  To  speak  or  read  monotonously,  to 
'drone*,  mumble. 

a  1774 TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  681  To  despise  every  old 
woman  that  thrums  over  good  books  all  day,,  .because  she 
does  not  understand  Latin.  1825  [see  thrumming  belowj. 
1829  SCOTT  Jrnl.  26  Mar.,  BoswelL.has  thrummed  upon 
this  topic  till  it  is  threadbare.  1858  BAILEY  Age  152  Shall 
every  ninny  who  can  thrum  on  rhyme,  Break  all  our  ear 
drums  without  tune  or  time? 

4.  To  strike  something  with  the  fingers   as  if 
playing  on  a  musical  instrument ;  to  drum  upon  (a 
table,  etc.).     a.  trans. 

^1750  SHENSTONE  &>/«;«/>«  28  How  I  long..  To  view  those 
rosy  fingers  strike  the  lyre  !  For  late  when  bees  to  change 
their  clime  began  How  did  I  see  'em  thrum  the  frying  pan. 
1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  Ixiii,  She. .dashing  the  pin 
through  the  card  on  to  the  table,  sat  thrumming  it  for  a  while. 
b.  intr.  with  on  or  upon. 

1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  1.265  While  I  sat.. meditating 
,.I  was  thrumming  with  the  other  hand  upon  the  quarto. 
1842  TENNYSON  /('*///  Waterproof -xx>  I  sit,  my  empty  glass 
reversed,  And  thrumming  on  the  table.  1865  G,  MEREDITH 
Rhoda  Fleming  xv,  The  squire  was  thrumming  on  the  back 
of  his  chair. 

5.  slang,  (trans.)  a.  To  beat  (a  person).  ?  Obs. 
1604  DEKKER  Honest  IVh.  i.  vii,  Flat-cap,-  .y'are  a  flat 

foole,  an  Asse.  a  Gull,  and  I'le  thrum  you.  1676  SHADWELL 
Virtuoso  \.  i,  S  death  !  you  sawcy  Jades,..  I'll  thrum  you. 
1823  [see  thrumming  below]. 

b.  In  obscene  sense  :  see  quots.  ?  Obs. 

1611  FLORIO,  Accenctre  i'ina  ddnna,  to  thrum  a  wench. 
1762  BRYDGES  Burlesque  Homer  (1797)  I.  138  How  they 
had  thrum *d  the  maids  of  Troy. 

Hence  Thrummed  (br^md)///.  a.;  Thru-mining 
vbl,  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

a  1623  FLETCHER  Woman's  Prise  \,  i,  Your  mistriss  .  - 
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must  think  This  single  thrumming  of  a  fiddle..  but  even 
poor  sport.  1681  DRYDEX  Span.  Friar  i.  ii,  The  thrumming 
of  a  guitar.  1697  COI.LIRR  Afar.  Sttbj.  \\.  (1709)  19  As  for 
Thrumming  upon  a  Fiddle,  he  left  it  to  such  Finical  Sparks 
as  they  were.  1813  PYNE  Win*  fy  Walnuts  (1824)  II.  xv. 
208  The  ushers,  .begged  a  half  holiday  for  the  whole  school, 
..and  thus  they  escaped  a  thrumming.  1825  SCOTT  Let, 
29  Nov.,  I  am  writing  in  the  Court,  .little.,  enlivened  by  the 
thrumming  of  two  very  dull  pleaders.  1840  LADY  C.  BURY 
Hist,  of  Flirt  vji,  Thrumming  generally  leads  to  whispering 
and  love-making.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  I,  Little 
tinklings  of  mule-bells  and  whirrings  of  thrumbed  strings. 

f  Thru-ruble,  v}>  Obs.  rare—1.  In  4-5  also 
Jn'ompel,  thromle.  intr.  In  quot.,  To  stumble. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  v.  201  He  ^rompelde  [v.rr.  stum- 
blide,  stumblid]  atte  (>rexwolde  and  breuh  to  be  grounde. 
1393  Ibid.  C.  vn.  408  He  thrumhled  [v.rr.  thromlide,  tro> 
bled,  stomblede,  etc.]  at  be  breshefold. 

Thrumble  Owmb'l),  thrimble  (bri-mb'l), 
v?  Chiefly,  now  only,  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Forms: 
a.  6-  thrumble,  (9  thrummie).  £.  6  thrimbil, 
thrymble,  thrimle,  thrymle,  thrimmil,  8 
thrimmle,  9  thrimal,  thrimmel,  7-  thrimble. 
[app.  a  derivative  of  THRUM  v.1  Cf.  obs.  Du.  or 
Flem.  '  drommel,  res  si  in  til  compacts  et  densre  ;  res 
compactiles*  (Kilian)  ;  Du.  in  een  drommcl  ver- 
zamelcHj  to  crowd  together.] 

1.  trans.  To  press,  compress,  squeeze  ;  to  crowd 
or  heap  together. 

a.  1589  BRUCE  Sertn.  Sacram.  in.  I  v,  Peter.  .sayis:  Thou 
art  thrumbled  and  thrusted  be  the  multitude,  and  zit  thou 
speeds  quha  hes  twitched  thee.  1600  HOLLAND  Lizy  xxvi. 
xxxix.  614  So  thrumbled  [L.  conglobati\  they  were  and 
thrust  togither  disorderly.  1603  —  Plutarch's  Mor.  258 
Wicked  and  leawd  folke,  who  gather,  thrumble,  and  heape 
up  together  all  sorts  of  gaine. 

&.  1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  in.  ix.  67  Twa  bodeis  of  our  sort 
he  [Polyphemus]  tuke  and  raif;  Intill  his  hiddius  hand 
thaim  thrimbillit  and  wrang.  Ibid.  v.  xiii.  93  The  fers 
Achil.  .Chasand  affray  it  Troianis.  .The  gret  rowtis  to  the 
wallis  thrymbland.  1396  DALHYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist. 
Scot  1.  (S.T.S.)  I,  49  Marr  lyes  on  the  costsyde  neist,  thrim- 
milit..asit  war  intil  a  narrow  houndes,  in  ane  parte,  bot  in 
ane  vthir  parte..  braider.  1836  M.  MACKINTOSH  Cottager's 
Dau.  78  The  cruel  l>oot,  too,  I  hae  hane  Thrice  thrimal  d  on 
my  leg. 

b.  intr.  To  make  one's  way  by  poshing  or 
jostling  ;  to  push,  jostle. 

1500-20  [implied  in  thntinbler  below),  a  1598  ROLLOCK 
.^emi.  Wks.  1849  !•  493  She  thrumbletb  and  thrusteth  in  at 
the  gates  of  heaven.  1638  ADAM^ON  Muse's  Threnodie  \. 
(1774)  23  With  kind  embracements  did  we  thurst  and 
thnmble,  (For  in  these  days  I  was  exceeding  nimble).  1901 
W.  MORRISON  Johnston  of  II'.  vi.  37  Kven  with  all  their 
help  they  could  scarce  *  thrumble  through  '. 

2.  trans.  To  press  or  rub  between  the  finger  and 
thumb  ;  to  finger,  handle. 

1632  SHERWOOD,  To  thrumble,  frotter  entre  Ics  doigis. 
1789  DAVIDSON  Seasons  36  Taylors,  fain  the  gear  to 
tnnmmle  Of  coward  coofs.  1828  Craven  Gloss.,  Thrimble, 
to  pull  or  draw  out  with  reluctance,  to  press..  .'  He  thrimbl'd 
out  his  sixpence  wi'  a  deal  to  do  '.  1906  J.  PATTERSON 
Wamphray  iv.  104  fOthers]  after  '  thrimmling  '  the  money 
in  their  fingers  paid  part  of  what  they  owed. 

Hence  t  Thrrrinbler,  in  6  thrimlar,  Sc.  Obs. 
rare~lt  one  who  thrumbles,  or  makes  his  way  by 
pressing  ;  a  hustler  ;  Thru-mbling1  vbl.  sb. 

1500-30  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixiii.  47  Thrimlaris  and  thristaris, 
as  thay  war  woid,  Kokenis,  and  kennis  na  man  of  gude. 
1649  KENMURE  Sp.  in  Set.  Biog.  (Wodrow  Soc.)I.  308  The 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  not  gotten  but  with  much  seeking, 
thrutnbling  and  thrusting. 

fThrvrmble,  z/.3  Obs.  rare~l.  [app.  a  deriva 
tive  of  THRUM  v.3]  intr.  =  THRUM  z>.3  i  a  (in 


1685  CROWNM-:  Sir  C.  Nice  11.  n  No,  Madam,  he's  the 
General  Guitarre  o*  the  Town...  Vio.  Well,  I  have  provided 
one  shall  thrumble  on  htm. 

Thrummed  (pramd),  ///.  a^  Also  6  throm- 
byed,  throm(m)od,  thromde,  Sc.  thrumit,  6-7 
thrumd,  thrumbd,  thrumb'd,  6-9  thrumbed, 
7-8  thrum'd.  [f.  THRUM  sb.%  or  Z;.*  +  -ED.] 

Covered  or  decked  with  thrums;  having  a  nap 
or  shaggy  surface  ;  also,  fringed.  06s.  or  dial. 

1535  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  126,1  gyfand  bequeth  to  Alys 
Mannyng,  ..iijs.  iiijd.  and  on  new  thrombyea  hate.  1546 
Aberdeen  Rcgr,  (1844)  I.  237  Ane  blak  thrumit  hat.  156* 
BULLEYN  Bulwark,  Bk.  Simples  i6b,  The  flowers  is  like  a 
Blewe  or  White  thrummed  hatte.  1578  in  Feuillerat  Revels 
Q.  Eliz.  (1908)  287  Hattes  of  crymson  silk  and  sylver  throm- 
med  and  wreythed  bandes.  i6oa  im-.  in  Collect,  Archxol. 
(1863)  11.98  Onethrummed  blanquett  xviijrf.  1603  K.NOLLES 
Hist.  Turks  (i6zt)  529  The  common  soldiers  used  thrumd 
caps.  1609-10  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  III.  353 
Item  pro  .12.  thrummed  quishions  xliiij1.  1615  CROOKE 
JJody  of  Man  94  So  becotnming  a  thrummed  rugge  to  keepe 
warme  the  Membranous  and  vnbloody  guts  and  stomaclce 
vnder  it.  1650  FULLER  Pisgak  iv.  vi.  101  A  fringe  in 
Hebrew..  represented  the  complication,  or  conjunction  of 
Gods  commandments  among  themselves,  ..as  the  threads  in 
those  thrummed  fringes  were  woven  together.  1656  Artif. 
//andsotti.  44  Many,  .by  a  thrumb'd  stocking,  a  bumbast  or 
bolstered  garment,  .  .endeavour  to  redeem  themselves.  «66g 
SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  223  Carpets  of  silks,  silk  and 
gold,  and  of  course  thrumd-wool. 

fb.  transf.  and^f.;  in  quot.  1607   perh.  used 
for  (  thatched  '.  Obs. 

1577  KENDALL  Flowers  Eptgr.  17  b,  The  sun,  the  starres, 

the  thrunbed  thrones  with  siluer  perle  and  gold.    1578  I,VTE 

Dodoens  i.  viii.  15  The  sayde..knoppes  do  open  and  put 

forth    a    fayre    purple,   thromde,    or   veluet   noure.      1607 
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'    MIDDLF.TON  Michatlnt.  Trrm  l,  ii,  Wouldst  thou.. live  in  a 
poor  thrummed  house  i'  th'  country? 

o.  A'aut.  Of  a  mat  or  sail :  Having  pieces  of 
rope-yarn  sewn  upon  or  stuck  through  it  so  as  to 
produce  a  dense  shaggy  surface:  see  quot.  1900. 

1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Skipbuild.  Assist.  162  Paunch, 
thrum'd  Mats.  1798  CAPT.  TROL'BRIDGE  in  Naval  Citron. 
XX11I.  19  With  thrumrred  sails  [we]  reduced  the  leak. 
1835  SIR  J.  Ross  Narr.  ind  Voy,  liii.  686  The  men  had 
each  a  bed  place  with  a  canvas  bottom,  and  a  thrummed 
mat  for  a  bed.  1900  F,  T.  UULLEN  in  Daily  Neivs  7  Aug. 
3/4  They  must .  .lay  loosely  spread  the  collision  mat,  a  mass 
of  rope  and  thrummed  yarn,  about  fifteen  feet  square,  four 
!  inches  thick,  and  weighing  about  a  quarter  of  a  ton. 

Thrummed,///,  a.-  :  see  THRUM  v.3 

Thrummer  (brc-maj).  [f.  THRUM  v.s  t  -ER  '.] 
One  who  thrums  or  strums  on  a  stringed  instru 
ment  ;  an  idle  or  indifferent  player. 

1706  K.  WARD  Ihid.  Rcdiv.  I.  x.  8  A  Welsh  Thrummer 's 
slaving  Ass,  That  carr's  his  Harp  from  Place  to  Place. 
a  1810  TANNAIJILL  Wand.  Bard  Poems  1 1846)  108  No,  thou 
old  intruding  thrummer,  Thou  canst  have  no  lodging  here. 
1850  S.  DOHELL  Roman  vii,  To  the  buttery.hatch,  Ye 
strolling  thrummers. 

Thrumming,  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. :  see  THRUM  v.* 
Thrummy  ;j>rzrmi),o.  Now  rare.  [f.  THRUM 
sb.'l  +  -Y.]  Consisting  of,  characterized  by,  or 
resembling  thrums ;  covered  with  thrums  ;  shaggy, 
I  downy,  velvety.  Formerly  of  flowers  with  conspicu 
ous  anthers,  of  fibrous  roots,  etc.  (cf.  THRUM  sb.'t  4). 
1597  GERARDE  Herbal  i.  xi.  §  2.  13  His  roote  is.  .made  of 
many  thrummie  threds.  1598  FLORIO,  Velutosp,  soft,  woolly, 
thrummie,  full  of  silke  or  veluet.  c  1600  CHALKHILL  Tliealma 
ft  Cl.  (1683)  102  In  Furrs  yclad,  And  on  her  Head  a  thrummy 
Cap  she  had.  1659  TORRIANO,  Filaccio,  course  raw  silk, 
thrummy  yarn.  1697  J.  PKTIVER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XIX. 
680  At  the  top  of  each  Branch  stand  small  thrummy  Flowers. 
1703  DAMPIER  Voy.  III.  t.  158  A  Columella  thick  set  with 
thrummy  apicnlx  which  argue  this  Plant  to  belong  to  the 
Malvaceous  kind.  1909  A.  REID  Kirriemuir  ii.  n  The 
weaver's  dress  was  often  very  '  thrummy  '. 

Thrtunwort  ()>ro-m|W«.it).  [f.  THRUM  sb£  + 
\VoRT.]  A  name  for  different  plants  having  parts 
resembling  thrums,  a.  The  water-plantain,  Alis- 
»ia  Plantago  (or  other  species, ;  also  the  allied 
star-fruit,  Actinoearpus  Damasoiiinm.  b.  '  Love 
lies-bleeding ',  Amaranttis  caudatus. 

1829  Glower's  Hist.  Dtrby  I.  112  Alisnta  rannnctiloides, 
lesser  thrum  vort,..Aflsnia  tanceolata,  narrow-leaved 
thrum  wort.  1866  Tri'as.  Rot.  1147  Thrunnvort,  Acting, 
carpus',  nl-o  Auuiranthus  cattdatus.  1879  PRIOR  <\a>n,~s 
Brit.  Plant?,  Thruin--L'or!. .  .The  plant  has  its  name  from 
its  long  tassel-like  panicles  of  red  flowers,  the  florimer, 
Ainaratitns  caudatus.  1886  BRITTFN  8:  HOLLAND  Eng. 
Plant.n.,  Thrum-wort,  (i)  Amaranlhus  caitdatits. .  .(2) 
A  book-name  for  Actinoearpus  Dainasoniuin.  ..Thrum- 
wort,  Great,  Alistna  Plantago. 

Thrung,  Thrunter :  see  TURING  ZI..THRINTER. 

Thrus,  thrusche  :  see  THRUSH,  THURSE. 

t  Thrusche,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  [Etymology  and  mean 
ing  obscure ;  perhaps  there  are  here  two  words. 

In  sense  2,  possibly  : — OE.  *)>yrscan  in  £*-,  of-fyrscan, 
4  to  press,  press  down,  repress  ' ;  but  this  does  not  suit  sense  r, 
for  which  some  suggest  identity  with  FRUSH  &.,  with  th  for/"; 
but  this  also  seems  to  fail  to  give  the  sense  '  cut  or  cleave'.] 

1.  trans.  ?To  cut  asunder,  cleave. 

CX47O  HENRY  M'allace  in.  100  The  thrusande  blaid  his 
hals  in  sonder  schayr.  Ibid.  xi.  252  His  gud  suerd..His 
body  in  iwa  it  thurschyt  euirlikdeill.  1483  Cath.  Angl. 
387/2  To  Thrusche.  [No  Latin.] 

2.  To  thrust,  press. 

1600  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  F/(t8i6)  IV.  206/2  (He)  pullit  vp  the 
brod  of  the  windo  Quhairvnto  the  said  mr  Alexander  had 
thrusschit  his  majesteis  heid  and  schulderis.  [Panton  s 
Dissert.  Gtnury  Consp.  1812,  quotes  the  passage  with  thrust.] 

Thrush1  (]r»J).  Forms:  I  ISreesce,  prysce, 
pryssoe,  J>risce,  3  prusohe  («),  fruysse  (for 
Jjriishe),  4  pruach,  5-6  thrusshe,  thrushe 
(5  thryshe,  thrusche,  thrua,  7  thresh) ;  6- 
thrush.  [Two  ablaut-forms  in  OE.  :  a.  frysce, 
later )>rysscc,vi\i,  fem.  :— O.  Teut.  *J>r6skj6n.  For 
]  the  change  of  vowel  in  ME.  trusctie,  thrush,  cf. 
clutch,  crutch,  rush,  thrutch,  with  u  (»)  from  y  (») ; 
in  1 5th  c. ,  some  dialects  retainec] \lruysse  ( =  friishi) 
and  thryshe,  and  thrice-cock  (for  thryshe-cock)  is 
still  a  dialect-name  of  the  missel-thrush.  P.  OE. 
had  a  800  Anglian  firxscc  =  WSax.  *)>rtasce  = 
OHG.  ctrisca :— OTent.  *}>rausk(m.  Examples  of 
this  form  are  rare,  and  indeed  not  yet  cited  in  ME., 
where  it  would  be  "fresche,  *thresshe ;  but  thresh 
occurs  in  171(1  c.,  and  the  derivative  thresher  is 
dialectal  in  Oxfordsh.  and  Berksh.  Cf.  also  the 
U.S.  thrasher.  There  are  also  the  derivative  forms 
thriishel,  thrishel,  thrissel,  from  the  o  type:  see 
THRUSHEI,.] 

1.  Historically,  A  name  of  two  British  and 
general  European  birds;  (i)  primarily,  and  with 
out  qualification,  that  also  called  Throstle  and 
Mavis,  distinctively  Song-thrush  (Turdus  musi- 
cus) ;  (a)  the  Mistletoe  thrush,  Mistlc-,  or  Missel- 
thrush  (T.  viscivorous),  a  larger  and  less  musical 
species.  Thence  extended  (with  qualifications)  by 
ornithologists  to  other  species  of  the  genns  TurJus 
(many  of  which,  in  vernacular  language,  have  other 
names,  and  are  not  regarded  as  thrushes),  or  more 


THRUSH. 

widely,  to  all  members  of  the  family  Turtfiifa. 
By  colonists,  travellers,  etc.,  transferred,  with  quali 
fications,  to  birds  of  other  lands,  allied  to  the 
European  thrushes,  or  merely  resembling  these  in 
general  appearance  or  some  feature ;  see  b. 

The  song-thrush  is  locally  known  as  THROSTLE  and 
MAVIS,  dialectally  thrushcl,  thnistU',  thrnsker,  thrush- 
field,  -whistling  thrush  ;  the  missel-thrush,  as  bull  thrush, 
gawthrusk,  Iwlm-t.,  korse-t.t  warble-t.,  Norman  /.,  stout- 
t.,u'ood-t.,  thrush-cock,  throstle -cock,  storm-cock^  etc.  In 
OE,  and  ME.,  thrush  and  throstle  are  sometimes  men- 


thrush,  wood-thrush,  and  other  species  of  North  America. 

a.  ciooo  Ypc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  260/30  Trutias,  j>risce. 
ciooo  Voc.  ibid.  286/23  Strntio,  bryssce.  a  1150  Owl  fy 

,  Night,  1659  pruysse  [MS,  Cott.  brnsche]  &  brpstle  &  wode- 
wale.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  820  Bridges  batblibeliche  song, 
Kobe  be  Jjrusch  ^:  be  brustelo.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowlt  (Cax- 
ton)  v.  v.  (1859)  76,  I  bethought  me  vpppn  the  byrdes  as 
thrusshes,  and  thru^tels,  and  stares  whiche  I  haue  sene. 
14..  Voc.  in  \V~r.-\Viilcker  595/20  A/auiscus,  anglice  a 
thryshe.  14..  Norn,  ibid.  702/39  Hie  g,uulus^  a  thrus. 
c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  438  Of  qtiayle,  sparow, 

j  larke, .  .pygeoun,  swalow,  thrusche,  osulle.  1530  PAI.SGR. 
281  i  Thrusshe  a  byrde,  grync.  1596  SPKNSER  /".  Q. 
\  i.  iv.  17  Abrode  to  wend,  To  take  the  ayre  and  heare 
the  thrushes  song.  1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  n.  27 
There  are . .  Thrushes  and  divers  sorts  of  small  Birds.  1668 
CHARLETONC?iww/rt.f/.  83  Ttirdns,.  .theThru^h,  Song-Thru>,h, 
or  Throssle,  or  Mavis.  1746  FRANCIS  tr.  Horace,  Episl.  i. 
xv.  51  A  fat  Thrush  is  most  delightful  Food,  And  a  Swine's 
Paunch  .superlatively  good.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  in. 

\    u,  The  blackbird  and  the   speckled   thrush    Good-morro.v 

1    gave  from  brake  and  bush. 

0.  ^725  Corpus  Gloss.  (O.E.T.)   2063    Truitius,   Sracsce. 

!    cx676  Roxb.  tiall,  (1886)  VI.  305  'Oh  ! '  says  the  squeaking 

'    little  Thresh,  '  My  Sorrows  now  begin  afresh  '.     [1904  Eng. 

1  Dial.  Diet.  s.  v.  Thrnshert  Also  in  form  thresher  Oxf., 
Bucks..  .The  song-thrush.] 

b.  With  qualifying  words  (indicating  native 
country,  colour,  food,  habits,  etc.)  applied  to 
various  species  of  the  genus  Turdns  or  family 
Turdidiv  ;  al*o  popularly  to  numerous  species  of 
other  families  (starlings,  warblers,  shrikes,  etc.) 
more  or  less  resembling  the  true  thrushes :  as 

Babbling  thrush  :  ^  thrush-babbler  in  3.  Chinese 
thrush,  Trochaloplervm  canornin-,  t  Golden  thrush: 
early  name  of  the  (iolden  Oriole.  Harmonic  thrush, 
Collyriocincla  harmonica^  ot  Australia.  Long*Iegged 
thrush,  any  bird  of  Swainson's  subfamily  Crateropodinv. 
also  called  babble* s,  formerly  classed  with  the  tlmishe^. 
Migratory  thrush,  the  American  robin.  New  York 
thrush,  an  American  Waier-thrusli,  Set  tints  nyrius. 
Olive-backed  thrush  =  OLIVE-BACK.  Pacific  thrush, 
a  Polynesian  bird,  Lalage  faci/ica.  Red  thrush,  Red- 

1  breasted  thrush,  the  American  robin.  Shining  thrush, 
a  \V.  African  glossy  Marling,  Lauiprocolius  splsndidits. 
Shrike-thrush  :  see  SHRIKK.  Songster  thrush,  Cahr- 
nis panayensis,  of  the  Philippines.  Spectacle  thrush, 
Garntlax  perspitillatns,  of  Southern  China  and  Siam, 
Varied  thrush,  the  Oregon  robin,  Hcsferocichla  uxvia. 
Whidah  thrush,  a  W.  African  starling,  Pholidavgts 
Icucogastcr.  Wilson's  thrush,  the  V'EKRVofN.  America. 
Wind-thrush,  local  name  of  the  REDWING.  Wine 
thrush,  a  S.  African  species,  Turdus  olivaceus.  See  also 
ANT.THRUSH,  GROUND-THRUSH,  HERMIT-THRUSH,  ROCK- 
THRUSH,  WATER -THRUSH,  WOOD-THRUSH. 
a  1705  RAY  Syn.  Arium  fy  P.  (1713)  64  Turdus  viscirorus 
minor.. ,  the  Mavis,  Throstle,  or  Song-Thrush.. .  Turd  us 
/Hocus..,  the  Red-Wing,  Swine  Pipe  or  Wind-Thrush. 
1731  MEDI.KY  Kolberis  Cafte  G.  Hope  II.  160  The  Wine* 
thru.sb.es  have  their  name  from  their  loving  of  grape-stones. 
1750  EDWARDS  Nat.  Hist.  Birds  III.  185  The  Golden 
'Inrush.  Icterus..  .They  are  found  in  the  Southern  Parts  of 
Europe  all  the  Summer  Season.  1754  CATF.SBV  Nat.  Hist. 
Carolina  (ed.  2)  I.  30  The  red-leg'd  Thrush,  Turdns  visci- 
vorus plumbeus.  Ibid.  31  The  little  Thrush  (Turdus mini, 
runs).  In  shape  and  colour  it  agrees  with  the  description 
of  the  European  Mavis,  or  Song-Thrush,  differing  only  in 
bigness.  1783  LATHAM  Gen.  Synopsis  Birds  II.  i.  36 
Chinese  Thrush,  less  than  a  Redwing.  Ibid.  61  Spectacle 
Thrush,  a  Trifle  bigger  than  a  Blackbird,  a  170*  S.  HEARNE 
Journ.  Northern  Ocean  x.  (1795)  418  The  Red-breasted 
Thrushes,  commonly  called  in  Hudson's  Bay.. Red  Birds. 
i8a?  AUDUBON  'Jrnls.  2  May,  The  Red  Thrush.  1843  {bid. 
27  May,  This  morning  my  ears  were  saluted  by  the  delight 
ful  song  of  the  Red  Thrush  1898  MORRIS  Austral  Eng., 
Thrush,,  .applied  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  four 
[sic]  different  genera  of  birds,  viz. — <  i)  Collyriocincla,  the 
Shrike-Thrushes..  .(2)  Geocinua,  the  Ground-Thrushes.  (3) 
Oreocincla,  the  Mountain-Thrush.  (4)  Pachyccphala ; 
called  Thrushes,  but  more  often  Thickheads.  (5)  Tumagra 
(the  New  Zealand  Thrushes). 

f2.  Sea-thrush,  thrush-fish,  names  given  (after 
L.  turdus}  to  various  species  of  wrasse  (Labnts},  of 
which  L.  turdus  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean  ; 
L.  maculatus  the  Ballan  wrasse,  and  L.  mixtus  the 
striped  wrasse,  are  found  also  on  the  British  coasts. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  ix.  xv.  I.  244  Of  Stone-fishes,  such  as 
live  among  rocks,  the  sea  Thrush,  the  sea  Merle,  and  the 
purple  shell-fishes  are  not  to  be  found.  1661  LOVELI,  Hist. 
Amm.  if  Miii.  235  Thrush-fish. . . They  are  very  difficultly 
concocted  yet  Pliny  counteth  them  good.  17*6  LEONI 
Albert?*  Archil.  I.  97 /  2  The  Sea-thrush  and  Whiting  feed 
best  among  the  Rocks. 

3.  Comb,  as  thrush-haunted \  -Hk&  adjs. ;  thrush- 
babbler  --  BABBLER  4 ;  thrush-blackbird,  a 
name  for  the  Rusty  Crackle,  Scofaophagus  ferru- 
gineus  (Cent.  Diet.  1891);  thrush-breast  a.t 
speckled  like  a  thrush's  breast ;  t  thrush-flab  « 
sta-thrusk  (sense  2  above);  thrush-nightingale, 
a  nightingale  (Daulias  phifomtld}  with  a  slightly 
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speckled  breast,  found  in  central  and  eastern 
Kurope ;  thrush-tit,  a  book -name  for  birds  of  the 
genus  Cochoa  (or  Xan/hogenys},  inhabiting  the 
Himalayas,  China,  and  Java  (Cent.  Diet.  1891). 

1878  P.  ROBINSON  In  n:y  Indian  Card.  II.  83  The  feeble- 
winged  *thrush-babblers  were  wrangling  over  worms.  1896 
AllbuttsSyst.  Med.  I.  IQI  [The  walls  of  the  fatty  heart] 
frequently  present  a  '  tabby-cat '  or  *  'thrush-breast '  appear 
ance.  1905  Speaker  9  Sept.  548  "Thrush-haunted  woods 
and  peaceful  shades.  1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXIII.  173/1  The 
chief  peculiarities  of  the  grakles,  viz.  the  strong  *thrush. 
like  bill  [etc.].  187*  COCES  If.  Amer.  Birds  76  Aquatic 
thrush-like  birds.  1840  Penny  Cjr/.XVI.  231/1  The 'Thrush 
Nightingale  . .  inhabiting  central  Europe.  1904  Westm. 
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Gaz.  30  Nov.  12/1  Known  as  the  thrush  nightingale,  and 
in  Germany  as  the  '  Sprosser  '. 

Thrush-  (J>">J).  [Not  known  in  either  sense 
before  the  171)1  c.,  though  the  phonology _ of  the 
word,  with  f  and  sh,  indicates  English  origin,  and 
points  to  an  OE.  *prusc.  The  only  continental 
cognates  appear  to  be,  in  sense  i ,  Sw.  and  ODa. 
tersk,  Da.  troske,  Sw.  dial,  trosk,  which  Falk  and 
Torp  refer  to  an  ON.  *pntskr.  See  A'ole  below.] 

1.  A  disease,  chiefly  of  infants,  characterized  by    i   —.* — r  —  .. — i ,  \-/-- o- 1 » 

white  vesicular  specks  on  the  inside  of  the  mouth    :    (<i)  Geol.  a  compressive  strain  in  the  earth's  crust, 
and  throat,  and  on  the  lips  and  tongue,  caused  by    ;     '7°8  J.  C.  Co,,,pl.  Collier  d}^  3oJLest.it]  bring  aThrmt, 
a    parasitic    fungus    (see    thrush-fungus    in    3) ; 
scientifically  called  aphtha  or  parasitic  stomatitis. 
1665  PEPYS  Diary  17  June,  He  hath  a  fever,  a  thrush  and 
hickup.     1711  romet  s  Hist.  Drugs  I.  47  A  Gargle  of  it 
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1513    Dol'Gi.AS  ^ineis  vi.  ii.  33  \Yithdraw  the  fiom  na 

nrrellis,  nor  hard  thrist.  «5JS  STEWART  Cron.  Scat.  (Rolls) 
.  548  Tak  tent  in  tyme  or  ;e  be  put  in  thrist.  <ii6oo 
MONTGOMERIE  Misc.  rocms  xxiv.  76  Sen  thou  art  thrald, 
think  thou  mon  thole  a  thrist.  1670  CAIT.  J.  SMITH  Eng. 
liufro-.'.  Ra-i-''dgi,  16000  Bushels  of  Chaff  or  Hulls  worth 
3  pence  the  Bushel  heap  and  thrust. 

•f  2.  Pressure  or  pushing  of  a  crowd,  jostling, 
crowding;  a  crowd,  throng,  'press'.  Obs. 

1565  COOPER  Thesaurus  s.v.  Arceo,  Arctum  theatrum 
.  .wherin  is  great  thronge  or  thrust  1388  PARKE  tr.  Afeti- 
doza's  Hist.  China  295  They  were  verie  faint  with  the  great 
thrust  and  throng  of  the  people.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  xx. 
xvii,  What  can  he  do..  In  that  confusion,  trouble,  thrust 
and  throng?  1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  in.  52  In  thrust  did  all 
men  draw  About  their  entry.  1620  SHELTON  Quix.  (1746) 
IV.  xx.  164  Two  of  them,  bold  Crack-ropes,  came  among 
the  Thrust. 

3.  Mech.,  etc.  A  pushing  force  exerted  by  one 
part  of  a  structure,  etc.  upon  another  contiguous 
part :  spec,  (a)  Arch.,  etc.  Such  a  force  exerted 
laterally  by  an  arch  or  other  part  of  a  building  or 
structure  against  an  abutment  or  support ;  (b)  the 
driving  force  exerted  by  a  paddle  or  propeller-shaft 
in  a  ship  or  aeroplane  ;  (f)  Mining:  seeqnot.  1881  ; 
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cures  the  Thrush.  1828  MRS.  HRAY  Protestant  xvii.  (1884) 
180  The  thrush,  colic,  and  other  disorders  incidental  to 
children.  1877 ROBERTS  Hanttok.  Med.  fed.  3)  I.  289 Thrush 
is  frequently  associated  with  typhoid  fever. 

2.  In  the  horse,  An  inflammation  of  the  lower 
surface  of  the  frog  of  the  hoof,  accompanied  with 
a  fetid  discharge.     Cf.  FR.USH  sb.z 

'753  J-  BABTLET Gent/.  Farriery  (17 54)  3ioOf  the  Running 
Thrush.  Bathe  the  thrush  with  this,  wherever  there  appears  . 
a  more  than  ordinary  moisture,  and  lay  over  the  ulcer^  a 
little  tow  dipped  in  the  same.  1810  Sporting  Mug.  XXXVI. 
154  It  had  a  thrush,  spavins  and  contracted  knees.  1831 
[YOUATT]  Horse  xvi.  307  Thrush  is  a  discharge  of  offensive 
matter  from  the  cleft  of  the  frog.  It  is  inflammation  of  the 
lower  surface  of  the  sensible  frog. 

3.  Comb. :  thrush-fungus,  the  parasitic  fungus 
Saccharomyces  albicans,  which  causes  thrush  (sense 
:);   thrush-lichen,  thrush-moss,   a  species  of 
lichen,  Peltigera  aphthosa,  found  on  moist  alpine 
rocks,  and  used  in  Sweden  boiled  in  milk  as  a  cure 
for  thrush  (sense  i) ;  thrush-paste,  an  astringent 
paste  for  curing  thrush  in  horses  (sense  2). 

1759  STILLINGFU  Misc.  Tracts  (1775)  217  The  countrey 
people  taught  us  the  virtues  of  the  thrush-moss  for  sore 
throats.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Thrush  Lichen,  the 
Peltidea  aptlwsa.  1888  Cassell's  Encycl.  Diet.,  Thrush- 
lichen.  . .  Thrush-paste.  1899  CAGSEY  Jaksch's  Clin.  Diagn. 
iii.  (ed.  4)  113  In  a  few  cases,  thrush-fungus  and  vegetations 
have  been  found  in  the  nose. 

[Note.  Norw.   has  fr»sk,  /rosk  'thrush',    phonetically    j 
identical  vj\\.\\/rosk  frog;  cf.  Norw.  dial,  trtiusk  =frausk, 
1  frog  ',  which  seems  to  rest  upon  an  old  phonetic  confusion 
of  *prnskr  an&froskr.     Some  would  connect  this  with  the 
fact  that  Gr.  /Jarpaxos  and  L.  rana,  rdnula,  '  frog  ',  were 
alsoname_sof  a  disease  in  the  mouth  of  cattle.     The  evidence 
of  Eng.  is  however  that  'frosc  =  *ON.  frtiskr,  was  the 
orig.  word  for  the  disease  in  sense  i.    The  connexion  of 
sense  2  is  not  explained ;  can  it  be  connected  with  Da.     ; 
treske  rotten  or  decayed  wood, '  rottenness  in  the  bones  '?] 

Thrush,  variant  of  THUESE,  goblin. 

Thrush,  thrush-bush :  see  THRASH  si.2 

Thrush-a-thrush.  dial.  rare.  Also  thrush. 
Name  of  some  boys'  game. 

1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qual.  (1809)  I.  20  Leap-frog, 
and  thrush-a.thrush.  1880  Antrim  •$•  DovmGloss., Thrush. 

Thrushel  (pro-Jel).  Now  dial.  Also  5 
thruschyl,  thruashill,  9  thrishell  (Devon}.  [A 
derivative  of  THRUSH  so.1,  prob.  dim. ;  cf.  OHG. 
drSscala,  dim.  of  ctrSsca,  MHG.  droschele,  dial. 
drosckcl,  druschel,  drouschel.  Dialectally  these 
forms  tend  to  fall  together  with  variants  of 
THROSTLE  and  Ger.  drossel.]  A  name,  now  local, 
of  the  thrush  or  song-thrush. 

£1430  LYDG.,  Thruschylcok  [see  THROSTLE-COCK].  1499 
Protnp.  faiv.  (ed.  Pynson),  Thrusshill  or  thrustyll,  ttterula. 
1881  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  lVordbk.  441  Thrushel,  same 
as  Throstle:  Bridgnorth.  1885  SWAINSON  Prov.  Names 
Birds  3  (Song  Thrush)  Thrusher  (Berks  and  Bucks),  Dirsh 
(Somerset),  Thrushfield  (Salop),  Thrushel  or  Thrustle  (Salop), 

Thirstle  (Devon,  Cornwall,  Salop). 

Thru-shling.  nonce-wd.  [See -LINO.]  A  young 
thrush. 

1899  P.  ROBINSON  in  Contemp.  Rev.  347  Surely  a  thrushling 
sitting  on  a  tennis  lawn. 

Thnvshy,  a.  [f.  THRUSH  2  2  +  -Y.]  Pertain 
ing  to  or  affected  with  thrush  (sense  2). 

1831  [ YOUATT]  Horse  xvi.  307  When  the  frog . .  becomes . . 
diseased,  the  cleft . .  penetrates  even  to  the  sensible  horn 
within,  and  through  this  ..  fissure  the  thrushy  discharge 
proceeds.  Ibid.  308  Turning  out  would  be  prejudicial 
rather  than  of  benefit  to  thrushy  feet. 

Thrust  (]>rz>st),  sb.  Also  d- Sc.  an&north.  dial. 
thrist.  [f.  THRUST  v.,  in  various  senses.] 

I.  tl.  An  act  of  pressing  or  pressure  (see  sense  4 
of  the  verb) ;  chieflyy?^.  '  pinch  ',  hardship.  06s. 

In  phr.  heap  and  thrust,  app.  used  attrib.  =  heaped  up 
and  pressed  down  ;  cf.  THRUTCH  se.,  quot.  1678. 


or  a  general  Crush  in  one  of  your  Collieries.  1739  LABELYE 
Short  Ace.  Piers  WfStm,  Kr.  44  The  lower  an  Arch  is,  in 
proportion  to  its  Opening,  the  greater  is  the  Thrust  it  exerts 
against  its  Piers.  1853  SIR  H.  DOUGLAS  Milit.  Bridges 
(ed.  3>  326  In.. truss-frame  bridges  . .  there  is  no  thrust  or 

Pressure  against  the  abutments,  as  in  arched  bridges.  1869 
IR  E.  J.  REED  Shipbitild.  \.  8  Intended  to  aid  in  distribut 
ing  the  thrust  of  the  paddleshaft.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining 
Gloss.,  Thrust,  the  breaking  down  or  the  slow  descent  of 
the  roof  of  a  gangway.  Compare  Creep.  1903  A'ature 
12  Feb.  359  fi  Ixxral  thrusts  and  shear  slips  took  place  again, 
fragmenting  the  previous  thrust-masses  and  igneous  intru 
sions.  1909  H'estin.Caz.  18  Mar.  4/1  The  result  of  revolving 
a  screw  in  water  or  air  is  to  project  a  current . .  in  a  direc 
tion  approximately  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  screw,  and  the 
reaction  from  this  in  the  opposite  direction  to  which  the 
current  is  flowing  is  called  the  '  thrust ',  and  the  aim  of 
every  designer  is  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  thrust 
from  any  given  dimensions  of  propeller  when  working  at  its 
designed  speed. 

b.  Short  for  thrust-hating :  see  7. 

1875  BEDFORD  Sailors  Pocket  Bk.  vi.  (ed.  2)  21 1  Have 
every,  .part  of  the  engines  carefully  oiled,  especially  cylin 
ders,  slide-valves,  eccentrics,  cranks,  and  thrust. 

4.   =  thnistings,  THRUSTING  vbl.  sb.  2. 

1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Thrust,  . .  the  white  whey 
which  last  leaves  the  curd  in  pressing. 

II.  5.  An  act,  or  the  action,  of  thrusting  (in 
sense  i  of  the  vb.) ;  a  forcible  push  or  pushing. 
Also//. 

1813   SCOTT  QnenUn  D.  xxii,  'Take  away  the  carrion 
(giving  the  bishop's  corpse  a  thrust  with  his  foot).     1860 
TYNDALI.  Glac.  I.  ill.  26  The  thrust  of  the  descending  glacier. 
1866  I.   MARTINEAU  Ess.    I.  151  A  logical  thrust  of  the 
ostricn-head  into  the  sand. 

6.  An  act  of  thrusting  (in  sense  5  of  the  vb.)  ;  a 
lunge  or  stab  made  with  a  weapon. 

01586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  n.  (1590)  153  b,  Zelmane  barken- 
ing  to  no  more  wordes,  began  with  such  wittie  furie  to 
pursue  him  with  blowes  and  thrustes.  1591  SHAKS.  ROM. 
ff  jful.  I.  i.  120  While  we  were  enterchanging  thrusts  and 
blowes.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  t,  Coiitm-M.  (1603)  203 
Garments  of  cotten  wooll  so  close  and  hard  quilted  that 
they  woulde  beare  out  the  thrust  of  a  lance  or  sword. 
1687  A.  LOVEI.L  tr.  Thevcnofs  Trav.  I.  127  They  were 
taught  to  bend  the  Bow,  shoot  exact,  give  a  true  thrust 
with  a  Launce.  1779,  1818  [see  PARRY  sb.  il  1840  DICKENS 
Barn.  Rudge  xvii,  I  made  a  thrust  at  him.  1879  G.  MERE 
DITH  Egoist  xliii,  He  depended  entirely  on  his  agility  to 
elude  the  thrusts  that  assailed  him. 
b.  transf.  and//. 

1668  H.  MORE  Dh'.  Dial.  i.  xi.  41  There  is  one  thrust  at 
your  pure  pretended  Mechanism.  1851  MRS.  H.  B.  STOWE 
Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxii,  The  faithful  old  heart  felt  a  sudden 
thrust.  1859  MEREDITH  R.  Feverel  xlii,  White  thrusts 
of  light  were  darted  from  the  sky.  1871  MORLEY  Voltaire 
i.  8  Those  shrewd  thrusts,  that  flashing  scorn,  that  relent, 
less  fire, ..with  which .. Voltaire  pushed  on  his  work  of 
1  crushing  the  Infamous '. 

C.  In  phr.  Cut  and  thrust :  see  CCT  so.2  2  c ; 
thrust  and  parry  (/it.  and//.). 

1763-1875  [see  CUT**.'  2C].  1889  Pall  Mall  G.  18  Oct. 
1/2  A  rollicking  candidate  whose  thrust-and-parry  recalls 
the  days  of  the  hustings.  1894  A.  BIRRELI,  Men,  Women 
ff  Bks.  (ed.  2)  209  Swaggering  Bohemians,  cut-and-thrust 
men.  1905  WARREN  in  Alderson  Asqitith  ii.  20  In  the  rapid 
thrust  and  parry  of  passing  repartee. 

t  d.  A  bout  of  thrusting ;  a  contest  or  encounter 
with  swords.  Obs. 

1602  EARL  NORTHUMBLD.  in  Collins  Peerage(ijjg)  II.  413 
They  two  should  have  a  thruste  together.  18x6  SCOTT  Bl. 
Divar/x\i,  I  should  like  well  to  have  a  thrust  with  him  on 
the  green  turf. 

7.  Comb,    f  thrust-bearer,   thrust-bearing,   a 
i   bearing  designed  to  receive  a  thrust  in  machinery ; 
j   spec,  the  bearing  in  which  revolves  the  foremost 
I   length  of  propeller-shafting  in  a  screw  steamer,  its 

function  being  to  transmit  the  thrust  of  the  shaft 
to  the  hull  of  the  ship  ;  thrust-block,  a  block 
supporting  a  thrust -bearing ;  the  casting  or  frame 
carrying  or  containing  the  bearings  on  which  the 
collars  of  the  propeller-shaft  press ;  thrust-box,  a 
box-bearing  which  sustains  the  end-thrust  of  a  shaft 
(Cent.  Diet.) ;  thrust-collar,  each  of  the  series  of 
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collars  on  a  propeller-shaft,  through  which  the 
thrust  of  the  shaft  is  transmitted  to  the  thrnst- 
block  and  thence  to  the  hull  of  the  ship ;  thrust- 
fault  Geol.,  a  reversed  fault:  =  OVERF.U'I.T ; 
thrust-hoe:  see  HOE  sb.%  I  b ;  thrust-mass  Geol., 
the  displaced  mass  of  rock  in  an  overfault ;  thrust- 
movement,  movement  caused  by  a  thrust  (3  if)  • 
thrust-post,  a  post  so  placed  as  to  take  the  thrust 
from  a  load  or  force ;  thrust-ring,  a  brass  ring 
made  in  two  halves  fitted  in  between  the  collars  on 
the  thrust-shaft  to  transmit  the  horizontal  thrust 
of  the  shaft  to  the  thrust-block ;  thrust  screw, 
a  thrusting-screw  (THRUSTING  vbl.  sb.  3)  ;  see  also 
qnot.  1888;  thrust-shaffc,  a  propeller-shaft  ;  spec. 
that  part  of  the  shaft  on  which  are  the  thrust- 
collars.  See  also  THRUST-PLANE. 

1869  SIR  E.  J.  REED  Shipbuild.  xv.  287  In  a  Screw  steanv 
ship  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  arrangement  by  means  ol 
which  the  thrust  of  the  propeller  shaft  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  ship,  and  the  injurious  effects  prevented  which  would 
result  from  the  direct  action  of  the  thrust  upon  the 
machinery.  For  this  purpose  *thrust-bearers  are  fitted. 
1864  WEBSTER,  *Thriis!-l<caring  (Screw-steamers'.  1889 
WHITIIAM  Steam  Engine  Design  264  Another  form  of  thrust 
bearing  often  used  consists  of  a  single  thrust  collar,  forged 
with  the  shaft.  1906  SENNETT  &  ORAM  Marine  Slean: 
Engine  285  a,  An  ordinary  plinnmer  block  should  always  be 
fitted  close  to  the  thrust  bearing  to  take  the  weight  of  the 
shaft.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  2  Jan.  5/2  The  shaft  in  the 
'thrust-block  is  twenty-five  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  solid 

teel.     1906  SENNETT  &  ORAM  M.  S.  Enf.  285  a,  Thrust 


/A 

Scir  Gossip  XX VI.  238/1  An  arch  of  Cambrian  rocks  .. 
repeatedly  broken  on  the  west  side  by  "thrust-movements, 
causing  newer  beds  to  be  driven  over  beds  of  various  hori 
zons,  in  some  cases  many  thousands  of  feet  apart  in  the 
succession.  18..  WHITHAM  Const.  Steam  Engin.  102 
*Thrust-ring.  1906  SENS-BIT  &  ORAM  M.  S.  Eng.  2853, 
Another  form  of  thrust  block . .  containing  separate  brass 


•    a  screw  with  or  without  the  power  of  endlong  adjustment, 
\    which  takes  the  thrust  of  a  revolving  spindle.     Examples  of 
thrust  screws  occur  at  the  top  of  the  drill  spindles  of  some 


with  new  "thrust  shaft.  1906  SENNETT  £  ORAM  M.  S.  Eng. 
285  a,  These  horseshoe  collars  fit  between  the  collars  on 
the  thrust  shaft. 

Thrust  ()>r2>3t),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pple.  thrust. 
Forms :  see  below.  [Early  ME.  (c  1 200)  pruslen 
(if),  frysten,  a.  ON.  prysta  to  thrust,  press,  com 
press,  force  (Norw.  tryste,  Aasen,  to  press,  squeeze). 
ON.prysta  \\-frftstj-')  has  been  doubtfully  referred 
to  Indo-Eur.  trad-,  triid-,  in  L.  trudlre  to  thrust 
:  (Falk  and  Torp).] 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

1.  Inf.  and  Pres.  stem.  a.  3  *)>rust-e  (ii),  3-6 
prist-en,  4  prist,  4-6  thrist,  5  thryste. 

c  1300  Havelok  1152,  I  shal  hangen  be  ful  heye,  Or  y  shal 
bristen  vt  bin  eie.  c  1330  prist  [see  I!.  3].  1388  WYCLIP 
Hark  iii.g  Lest  thei  thnsten  hym.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  386/1 
To  Thryste  downe,  oppretnere.  isio-so  Everyman  in  Hazl. 
Dodsley  I.  138  Go,  thrist  thee  into  the  ground.  1596 
DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  MI.  (S.T.S.)  II.  43  Scnc 
[  thristis  in  her  tender  arme  into  the  hole  of  the  bar. 

/3.  5  j>rust-e,  6-7  thruste  (7  thurst),  6-  thrust. 

£1440  A  tphabet  of  Tales  347  Yisterday  he  thristid  down 
be  erth,  and  bis  day  be  erth  (irustis  hym  down.  1530,  etc. 
Thrust  [see  B.  3,  etc.].  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidant's  Comm. 
216  b,  He  fortuned  to  thruste  of  a  stone. 

2.  fa.  tense,  a.  2-3  pruste  (ii),  3-5  priste,  prist, 
4  thryste,  4-5  thriste. 

(c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  131  He  to-bruste  ba  stelene  gate  and 
tobrec  ba  Irene  barren  of  belle.]  c  1205  LAY.  30341  JEiSer 
bratte  o3er  swiSe  and  bruste  mid  worde.  £1250  3nst, 
c  1290  pruste  [see  B.  i].  c  1374  priste  [see  B.  6  bj. 

(3.  5-6  thruste  (5  throste,  6  thurst),  6-  thrust. 

£1410  Thruste  [see  B.  5).  c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  xn.  ii. 
(MS.  Ashm.  34).  If.  12  b,  This  Gogmagog  so  throste  (::  rr. 
thrast,  -e]  Coryneus.  1516,  1535-  Thrust  ;  1560  Thruste  [see 
B.  i,  i  c,  etc.).  1568  Thurst  [see  B.  6). 

•y.  5  thristid  (5-6  Sc.  -it),  6  thristed;    ;-S 
thrusted. 

CI440  Thristid  [see  A.  ifS\.  <ri475  Thnstit  [see  B.  3]. 
1560  ROLLAND  Crt.  Venus  iv.  590  Swa  in  hir  armis  than 
scho  him  thristit.  1634  CANNE  Nicest.  Separ.  (1849)  194  He 
thrusted  out  Cain  from  the  same.  1788  Thrusted  [see  B.  6  b). 

3.  Pa.  pple.  a.  4  pryst,  4-5  thrist,  5  thriste, 
thryst,  pirstyn. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  W"ce  (Rolls)  8S8o  When  bey 

'    ofte  hadde  put  &  bryst . .  ?it  stirede  bey  nought  be  leste  ston. 

!    13     Thrist  [see  B.  6  quot.  a  1300].     14..   Gasp.  Nicodemits 

(A.)  1443  And  in  thraldame  thrist  hym  l>ou  has.    1435  MlSYN 

Fire  of  Ltrue  1.  v.  ii  To  god  bai  ^elde  no  deuocion,  for  pe 

byrdyn  of  riches  with  t>e  whilk  )>ai  ar  birstyn  to  be  erth. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.    386/1  Thriste  downe,  oppresses.      «4»5 

Thryst  [see  B.  6  b). 

ff.  4,  6-  thrust  (6  thurst) ;  4  Sf.  thrustyne, 
thruasine. 

Ctyjt  ^c.  Leg.  Saints  xviii.  (Egipdnne)  581  Bot  I,  vn- 
happy,  thrustyne  sare,  A  fut  mycht  nocht  get  forthyr-mare. 
Ibid,  xxxvii.  (l-'incencius)  285  He.  .wes..thru«ine  done. 
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1382  WYCI.IP  Judg.  vi.  38  [Dew]  thru>t  out  of  the  flecse 
[Vulg.  espresso  velltre},  1573-80,  1577,  etc.  Thrust  (sec 
B.  5,  t  b,  etc.]. 

7.  4-5  Jjristed,  4  Sc.  thristit,  7-9  thrusted. 

^1375  Sc,  Leg.  Saints  xl.  (Xinian)  516  His  stafe.  .has  he 

..in  pe  maste  nolle,  .thristit  ful  faste.    (1425  tr.  Ardeme's 

Treat.  Fistula  65  pat  it  may . .  be  bristed  out.   1665  Thrusted 

[see  B.  i]. 

B.  Signification. 

I.  1.  trans.  To  exert  the  force  of  impact  upon   ; 
or  against  (a  body)  so  as  to  move  it  away ;  to  push, 
shove,  drive.     Chiefly  with  adverb  or  advb.  phr. 
(Now  chiefly  literary.) 

[c  1175  :  see  A.  -2  a.]  c  1250  Gen.  <y  Ex.  2110,  vii.  lene  [ears 
of  corn],  .fle  ranchehauenSo  ouer-cumen,.  .and,  on  astund, 
3e  fette  Srist  hem  to  So  grund.  c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I. 
328/188  Seint  Clement. .in  grele  wru  tribe  hire  pulte  a-wei 
and  to  begrounde  upri^t  bruste,  a  1400-50  Alexander  1407 
pai.  .Thristis  ouir  thikefald  many  threuyn  bernes.  1526 
TINDALK  Matt.  .xxi.  39  They  caught  hym  and  thrust  him 
out  of  the  vyneyarde.  1587  TURBERV.  Trag".  T.  ^1837)  152  • 
And  up  they  thrust  the  same  [door],  And  softly  entred  in. 
'597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  iyt  jt.  iv.  202  Thrust  him  downe  stayres. 
1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  vi.  23  Another  Ladle  thrusted  four  or 
fi\e  inches  under  water.  1719  DP;  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  ix. 
203,  I  caused  the  lx>at  to  be  thrust  in,  iB6oTvNDAi.L  Glac. 
i.  xix.  135  The  glacier  is  forcibly  thrust.. against  the  pro 
jecting  base  of  the  mountain. 

b.  transf.  and//^.   Applied  to  action  of  any  kind 
having  an  effect  analogous  to  that  oi"  physical  push 
ing  or  moving.     Often  in  phr.  to  thrust  out,  to 
expel,  eject. 

£1330  K.  BKUNSK  Chron.  (1810)  217  Whan  Sir  Symon  wist, 
be  dome  ageyn  bain  gun,  His  felonie  forth  thri>t.  1535 
COVEKDALK  Josh.  xxtv.  i8  The  Lorde  thrust  out  before  vs 
all  the  people  of  the  Amorites.  1577  lr-  Bellinger's  Decays 
(1592)  161  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  is  reported  for  his  tyranny 
to  have  been  thrust  beside  his  seate.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  ' 
lt^.  v.  v.  156  Though  wee  would  haue  thrust  vertue  out  of 
our  hearts  by  the  head  and  shoulders.  1610  HOLLAND 
Catnden's  Brit.  (1637)  513  King  Henry  the  Eighth  thrust 
out  the  M  01  ikes.  1655  JER.  TAYLOR  Guide  Devot.  (1719)  14 
He  only  can  preserve  them  in  the  same  Being,  and  thrust 
them  forward  to  a  better.  1854  H.  ROGERS  Ess,  (1860)  II. 
2  Thrusting  aside  all  authority  but  that  of  Reason,  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xii.  III.  -^22  They  were  now,  without 
any  trial,  without  any  accusation,  thrust  out  of  their  house. 

c.  absol.  or  intr.  To  push  against  something  ; 
to  make  a  thrust,     (lit.  andyi^.) 

c  iw>5  [*ee  A.  2  aj.  c  1330  R.  BHUNNE  Chron.  IVace  (Rolls) 
8886  pey  schouued,  bey  briste,  bey  stode  o  strot.  1535 
COVEKDALE  /V.  cxvii[i].  13  They  thrust  at  me,  that  I  might 
fall.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sieidanc's  Comm.  So  One  of  them  with 
his  staffe,  thruste  at  the  Image  of  a  saincte,  in  so  muche  that 
it  fell  downe  and  brake.  1648  GAGE  West  Ind.  176  They  still 
at  the  door  thrusting. 

f2.  intr.  To  come  together  with  force  of  impact ; 
to  strike  together,  collide.  Obs. 

13..  Cursor  M.  22683  (Edin.)  Al  beslanis  bat  er  mad.  .Wit 
brawing  sal  tai  sain  in  brist  [other  MSS.  threst,  brest],  pat  al 
to  pecis  sal  tai  brist.     1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  xxxv.  28    , 
Thir  terrible  monsteris  sail  togidder  thrist,  And  in  the 
cludis  gett  the  Antechrist. 

3.  intr.  To  push  or  force  one's  way,  as  through 
a  crowd  ;  to  crowd  in ;  to  make  one's  way  or 
advance  as  against  obstacles ;  to  press  onwards  or 
into  a  place,  etc,  Alsoy?^. 

^1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  277  Fleand  fast  bei  brist. 
c  1475  Rau/Coifyear  694  He  thristit  in  throw  threttie  all  at 
an  is.  1530  PALSGR.  757/1,  I  thrust  in  to  a  place  thorowe  a 
prease.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xvi.  (1623)  854  It  . 
will  be  best  abruptly  to  thrust  into  the  narration.  1615  G. 
SANDYS  Trav.  26  That  ntght  we  came  to  Callipoly.  .and 
thrust  into  a  little  haven  North  of  the  towne.  1653  W. 
LAUSON  in  Arb.  Garner  I.  197  They  thrust  up  little  brooks 
to  spawn.  1760  WESLKY  yrnl.  10  Aug.,  A  person  hugely 
daubed  with  gold  thrust  violently  in.  i8s8  SCOTT  F.  M.  ' 
Perth,  xii,  She  thrust  in  between  them.  1865  KIXGSLEY 
Herg-sv.  xvii,  He  thrust  in  with  so  earnest  and  sad  a  face 
that  the  servants  let  him  pass. 

fb.  trans.  To  press  upon  or  push  against;  to 
throng,  to  jostle.   Obs. 

c  1375  [see  A.  30].  1388  WYCLIF  Mark  \.  31  Thou  seest 
the  puple  thristynge  thee :  and  se'ist,  Who  touchide  me? 
1516  TIN  DALE  ibid.^  Thou  seist  the  people  thrustinge  the  on 
euery  syde.  1589  BRUCE  Serin.  Sacrani.  iii.  I  v,  Thou  art 
thrumbled  and  thrusted  be  the  multitude.  164*  [see 
THRUSTING  vbl.  sb.  ij. 

fc.  To  press  (objects)  into  a  confined  space; 
also,  to  fill  (a space)  densely ;  to  crowd,  cram.   Obs. 

c  1380  [see  THRUSTING  rbl.  $b.  i  ].  1614  TOMKIS  Altwniazar 
I.  iii,  A  Hall  thrust  full  of  bare-heads. 

•j-4.  trans.  To  press,  compress,  squeeze.  Obs. 
(exc.  in  spec,  reference  to  cheese-making:  cf. 
THRUSTING  vbl.  sb.  2,  thrusting-scrcw^  -tub, ibid.  3). 

1381  [sec  A.  30J.  1398  TREVISA  /tor/A.  De  P.  R.  v.  xxiv. 
(Bodl.  MS.),  With  compressing  and  brusting  togederes  be 
wey  of  the  brebe.  c  1400  Pety  Job  98  in  26  Pol.  Poems  124 
To  thryste  me  doune,  and  me  accuse,  c  1440  Prowj*.  Parv. 
491/2  Thrystyn,  orpressyn,/>r#wwt<w/(^>'f';/«.  1530  PALSGR. 
757/1,  I  thrust  togyther.y*  cot/ijrtssc.,.Hc  hath  thrust  the 
appeli  so  moche  togyder  that  it  is  naugth.  1539  BIBLK 
(Great)  Judg.  vi.  38  He.,  thrust  the  flece  togeather,  and 
wronge  the  dewe  therout.  a  1550  J-'reiris  o/Berwik  168  in 
Dunoar's  Poems  (S.T.S.)  290  He  thristit  hir  hand  agane 
richt  prevely.  1794  WEDGK  Aerie.  Ctiester  52  Thrusting 
or  hand-pressing  the  Cheese  in  the  Vat  [cf.  THRUSTING 
vbl.sb.zl 

II.  t  5.  To  strike  with  a  pushing  action  ;   to 
stab  or  pierce  with  a  pointed  instrument.  Obs. 

c  1410  Chron.  Eng,  (Ritson)  671  The  thef  braid  out  is  knyf 
anon,  Ant  to  the  heorte  the  fcyng  thruste.  15*6  Pilgr.  Per/. 
(W.  de  W.  1531}  305  b,  They.,  with  a  sharpe  speare.  .thrust 


the..vnto  thy  blessed  herte.  1573-80  BARKT  Alv.  T  218  It 
is  Thiust  through  witii  a  needle,,  .traiectatur  acu.  1593 
SHAKS.  2  Hen.  P~S,  iv.  vii.  10  He  was  thrust  in  the  mouth 
with  a  Speare.  6*1643  LD.  HEKBKKF  Antobiog.  (1824)01,!.. 
with  my  sword  thrust  him  [a  wild  boar]  twice  or  thrice 
without  entering  his  skin.  1770  Trial  II'.  ^p'ggot,  etc. 
Here/.  3  That  the  said  William  Williams  struck,  thrusted, 
and  stabbed  him.. with  a  certain  sword. 

b.  intr.  To  make  a  thrust,  stab,  or  lunge  with 
a  pointed  weapon;  spec,  in  Fencing.  Alsoy?^. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  n.  iv.  223  These  foure.. thrust  at 
me;  L.tooke  all  their  seuen  points  in  my  target,  c  1643 
LD.  HKRUKRT  Autobiog.  (1824)  64-5  To  strike  or  thrust  as 
he  shall  see  occasion  ; . .  to  strike  or  thrust  high  or  low  as  his 
Enemy  doth.  1700  DRYDKN  Ovitfs  Met.  xn.  642  He  next 
his  Fatichion  try  d,  in  closer  Fight ;. .  He  thrust ;  the  blunted 
Point  return'd  again,  i8a6  SCOTT  IVoodst.  xxxvii.  His 
sword  had  no  more  power  than  had  he  thrusted  with  a 
tobacco-pipe.  1869  liouTELL  Arm  sty  Ann.  ii.  (1874)  23  This 
formidable  weapon  served  equally  well  to  deliver  blows., 
and  to  thrift  with  the  point.  1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875) 
I.  xix.  172  Thrust  home  !  1878  I'ROWNING  La  Saisiaz  404 
Fancy  thrust  and  Reason  parry  ! 

6.  trans.  To  cause  (anything,  esp.  something 
grasped  in  the  hand)  to  enter,  pierce,  or  penetrate 
some  thing  or  place  by  or  as  by  pushing ;  to  put, 
drive,  or  force  into  some  place  or  position. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  557  (Cult. I  Als  pricnt  of  seel  in  wax  es 
thrist.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xix.  {Cristo/ore)  ^64  Thrist  it 
[the  staff]  fast  done  in  be  gruwnd.  1526  TINDALK  AVr.  xiv. 
15  Thruste  in  thy  sycle  and  rype.  a  1550  I''rciris  ofRer~ 
ivik  134  in  Dunt'ar's  Poems  (S.'l'.S.)  289  Scho. .  thristit  on  fait 
caponis  lo  the  speit.  1568  (JKAFIUN  Chron.  II.  24  He., 
sodenly  thurst  his  spearc  into  the  kinges  left  eye.  1591 
SHAUS.  i  Hen.  /"/,  in.  ii.  -jj  Uy  thrusting  out  a  Torch  fiom 
yonder  Tower.  1647  WARD  Sim/>.  Col'ter  (title-p. ',  Cobler> 
must  thrust  their  awles  up  to  the  licfts.  1726  .SwiFr  Gulli 
ver  n.  viii,  I  then  fastened  my  handkerchief  to  a  stick,  .and, 
thrusting  it  up  the  hoU-,  waved  it.  1832  Hi.  MAHIINKAU 
Ella  of  Gar.  i,  A  bunch  of  seabirds'  feathers,  which  he 
thrust  into  Klla's  hand.  1832  TtcNNYSON  Drentn  l-'atr  ll'oni, 
259  You  should  have.. thrust  The  dagger  thro'  her  side. 

b.  To  put  forth,  extend  ^a  limb  or  member) 
into  some  place  or  in  some  direction  ;  to  put  foith, 
throw  out,  or  extend,  as  in  the  process  of  growth 
(a  root,  branch,  or  connected  part)  so  as  to  project. 

c  1374  CHAUCKR  Troylus  in.  1525  (1574)  With  that  his  arm 
al  sodeynly  he  briste  Vnder  here  nekke  and  at  l>e  laste  here 
keste,  1495  Trez'isa's  Barth.  De  P.  J\.  vn.  Iii.  (W.de  W.),  In 
the  dropesyy.  .yf  ones  fyngcr  be  thryst  into  the  flesshe  it 
makyth  an  hole  other  a  pyttc.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  v.  i. 
29  The  Lyon  dying,  thrustcth  forth  his  Paw.  1596  [^ec 
A.  iaj.  1610  HOLLAND  Cttindcris  Brit.  189  FromS.  Miuha^ls 
mount  Southward,  immediatly  there  isthru^t  forth  abl-land 
or  demi-Ile.  1748  SMOLLLI  i  Rod.  Rund.  xlvi,  I  perceived 
him  thrust  bis  tongue  in  his  cheek.  1788  Lout/.  Jfag.  240 
Each,  .thrusted  his  head  through  a  hule  in  the  curtain.  1815 
SCOTT  Guy  M.  viii,  Thrusting  his  hand  in  his  pocket  to  find 
a  half-crown.  1856  STANLKV  Sinai  fy  Pal.  x.  353  Those  hills 
are  the  western  roots  which  Hermon  thrusts  out  towards  the 
sea.  Mod.  As  a  tree  thrusts  its  roots  deep  into  the  soil  and 
its  branches  high  into  the  air. 

O.  transf,  andyir^.   (See  also  7.) 

1388  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  398  Thrust  thy  .sharpe  wit 
quite  through  my  ignorance.  1601  —  Jul.  C.  v.  iii.  74 
Thrusting  this  report  Into  his  cares.  1770  L  ANCHOR  NE 
Plutarch  (1879)  I.  i/i  Geographers  thrust  into  the  extremi. 
ties  of  their  maps,  those  countries  that  are  unknown  to 
them.  1795  KURKE  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  285,  I  shall  say  more., 
since  you  suffer  me  to  thrust  in  my  opinion.  1865  TVI.OR 
Early  Hist.  Man.  iii.  38  On  the  art  of  thrusting  knowledge 
into  the  minds  of  such  children. 

III.  7.  Jig~  To  put  (a  person)  forcibly  into 
some  condition  or  course  of  action  (usually  against 
his  own  will) ;  refl.  to  put  oneself  rashly,  '  plunge ' 
(into  danger,  quot.  1639). 

14..  [see  A.  3  at  1639  in  I'erney  Memoirs  (1007)  I.  186, 
1  will  not  willfully  thrust  myself  in  danger,  a  1649  DRUMM. 
OF  HAWTII.  Prophecy  Wks.  (1711)  179  To  remedy  our  evils 
by  the  thrusting  us  into  a  civil  war;  and  the  medicine  is 
worse  than  the  disease,  1654  JER.  TAYLOR  Real  Pres.  iv.  75 
Into  the  concession  of  thi>  Uellarmine  is  thrust  by  the  force 
of  our  argument.  1750  WuirbHELD  Let.  to  Lady  Hunt 
ingdon  24  Mar.,  O  that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  would  thrust 
out  more  labourers  !  1879  FAURAK  St.  Panl  (18831  29^  The 
very  men  who  were  now  thrust  into  antagonism  with  bis 
sentiments. 

b.  To  put  (something)  improperly  into  some 
position;  to  insinuate  (quot.  1574);  esp.  in  phr. 
thrust  in,  to  introduce  irrelevantly,  interpolate. 

'574 tr-  Afarlorat's  A/>ocalifs  5  Prouoke  vs  to  impadencie, 
or  thruste  any  doming  of  Gods  promise  into  vs.  1654  JKK, 
TAYLOR  Real  Pres.  Kp.  Ded.  A  iv,  It  is.. suspected,  that. . 
the  tale,  .was  a  long  time  after .  .thrust  in  by  some  Monk  in  a 
place  to  which  it  relates  not.  1861  PALEV  sEschylm  (ed.  2) 
Suppliecs  267  /«»/*,  The  MSS.  have  <voc 6',  in  which  5' seems 
to  nave  been  thrust  in  for  the  sake  of  the  metre. 

8.  To  put  (a  person)  forcibly  into  some  position 
(against  the  will  of  others  concerned) ;  to  intrude 
(some  one)  upon  (a  person  or  persons\ 

1359  in  Strype  Ann.  Re/.  (1709)  I.  App.  viii.  23  Stephen 
Langhton,  thrust  into  the  archebisshopprickc  of  Canterbury 
by  the  pope.  1583  STI-BBES  Anat.  Abus.  n.  (1883)  92  Why 
would  you  not  haue  pastors  to  be  thrust  vpon  the  churches, 
whether  the  churches  will  or  not?  1848  W.  H.  KELLV  tr. 
L.  Blanks  Hist.  Ten  Y.  II.  586  He.. conjured  his  friends 
not  to  vote  for  a  candidate  who  would  be  thrust  upon  them 
by  the  Centre. 

b.  refl.  To  intrude  oneself  into  any  position, 
condition,  or  circumstances,  or  upon  another  per 
son  ;  to  push  oneself  forward. 

1530  PALSOR.  757/1,  I  thruste  my  selfe  in  to  a  prea.se  or 
amongest  a  company.  1613  SHAKS.  lUn.  /"///,  11.  ii.  65 
How  dare  you  thrust  your  scluei  Into  my  priuate  Medita 


tions  ?  1651  HoBBts  Lei'iath.  iv.  xliv.  336  A  stranger  that 
thrusteth  himself  into  the  throne.  1797  MRS.  RAUCLII  Ft: 
Italian  xvii,  They  would  thrust  themselves  into  my  com 
pany.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xviii.  IV.  185  He  ceased 
to  insist  on  his  right  to  thrust  himself  between  the  First 
Lord  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  1867  AUG.  J.  E. 
WILSON  Vashti  xiv,  I  should  not  feel  justified  thrusting 
myself  into  her  presence. 

c.  To  put  (something)  forcibly  ^into  the  hands 
of  a  person) ;  to  press,  force,  or  impose  the  accept- 
!    ance  of  (upon  some  one). 

'593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  ii.  ii.  no  How.. to  order  these 
affaires  Thus  disorderly  thrust  into  my  hands.  1601  — 
Tiuel.  N.  n.  v.  158  Some  are  born  great,  some  attheeue 
gre;ittiesse,  and  some  haue  great nesse  thrust  vppon  em.  1865 
TROLLOI  K  Bclton  Est.  .\xvii,  She  had  no  alternative  but  to 
assume  the  poMtion  which  was  thus  thrust  upon  her. 

Thrust  e,  obi.  forms  of  THIRST. 
Thrustel  1,  -tille,  -tie,  obs.  ff.  THROSTLE. 
Thruster  . Jwst3J\     [f.  THUUST  v.  +  -ER  *.] 

1.  Out;  who  or  that  which  thrusts:   see  the  verb. 

^597  A.  M.  tr.  C,ni(lcmc,ius  l<'»:  Chirurg.  b  iv  b/a  The  P.V- 
puUer  or  thruster  out  (of  tctth).  1612  J.  I'AMI.S  MILL'S 
Sacr.  (Gro?art)  j4/~',  I  was  sore  thrust  at,  ..But,  thou  u'er- 
threw'st  my  thrusters.  1794  llofc's  Nc'.v  Mtth.  l-'tncing  221 
After  whatever  Fashion  the  Tbrusler  hold?  hi;.  Fleuret.  1825 
Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  4  -'The  corves,  .were  drawn  to  tholmft 
of  the  j)it  by  several  other  HILMI  called  hurrier>,  and  a  numbei 
of  boys  called  thrustera  [i.f.  TIIKLTCIIER].  1907  Content^. 
l\ci:  Apr.  512  Uruncticre  was  a  keen  thruster  and  ne\et 
ini-^^ed  a  pair)-. 

2.  Hunting  slang.  One  who  thrusts  himself  for 
ward  in  the  field,  or  rides  too  close  to  the  houi.ds. 

1886  Field  2  Jan.  3 'i  His  companion.. chances  to  be  a 
recognised  thruster  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  ttnn.  1892 
Ibiii.g  Jan.  56/1  More  tlian  the  average  number  of  thrusters 
>tri\in^;  fur  a  furward  place.  1898  J.  A.  GIBBS  Cetsivoltt 
i'ill.  xiii.  3  >5  That  somewhat  unpopular  class  of  sportsmen, 
the  (lhrusler>'  uf  the  hunting  field. 

Thrustful  ;)>rzrstfuT),  a.  [f.  THRUST  sb,  + 
-FUL.]  Characterized  by  thrusting;  energetic, 
pushful.  Hence  Thrivstfulness. 

1907  Daily  Citron.  9  Sept.  9';  Not  an  ideal  centre  for- 
ward,.. but  he  is  all  vigour  and  thrustfulness,  1909  Ibid. 
16  Feb.  S  3  The  half-backs  neither  tackle  nor  follow  up 
keenly  enough,  and  the  forwards  were  nut  sufficiently 
thrustful  or  accurate. 

Thru  sting,  vll.  sb.     [f.  THHUST  v.  +  -IM;  '.] 

1.  Tlie  action  ot  the  verb  THKUST   i^in  various 
senses \ 

'375  BAHHOUR  Bruce  xin.  156  With  sic  throwing  and 
^ic  thrUting  That  it  wes  hydwis-,  for  Iill  her.  <  1380  WYCLIF 
}Vks.  (iSSo)  319  pristyng  of  ordris  in  0011  cloystre  or  in  oon 
hous.  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tali  s  297  His  .trni  was  aK  ula  iv  als 
^a^e  with  be  thrustyng  of  iSaynt  Laurens  as  he  had  MilTred  it 
evyn  on  bis  body.  1552  HuLOET,  Thrustynge  downe,  c/« 
pressio.  a  1584  MONICOMMRIE  Cnfrrie  <y  Slat'  -91  \S'ith 
wristing  and  thristing  The  faster  still  is  scho.  1642  R.CAR. 
PESTER  Experience  HI.  iv.  17  That  so  many  Angels  may 
(  well  stand  together  without  much  thrusting  upon  a  needles 
point.  179^  Hope's  jVew  Meth.  Fencing  224  Orderly  ;*nd 
regular  Parieing  and  Thrusting.  1859  GEO.  ELIOT  A,  Bcde 
ii,  The  thrusting  out  of  his  chin  and  stomach,  and  the  twirl 
ing  of  his  thumbs. 

2.  concr.    in   //.   thrusting*  —  thrutchings :    see 
after  THHUTCH  v.t  and  cf.  quot.  s.  v.  THHUST  sb.  4. 

1794  WKDGE  Agric.  Chester  38  In  the  process  of  making 
whey  butter,.. the  ' thrustings ',  or  white  whey,  is  set  in 
'cream mugs  ',  to  'carve  ',  and  acidulate  for  churning.  1885 
Cheshire  Gloss.,  Thrustings,  white  whey,  the  wme  as 
thrutchings. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.  Used  in  or  worked  by  thrust 
ing,  as  thrusting-bridgi)  -pike ;  thrust  ing- screw,  a 

i  screw  by  which  a  press,  esp.  a  cheese-press,  is 
actuated  and  regulated ;  thrusting-ahaft,  a  thiust- 
shaft  (TUHUST  sb.  7);  thrusting-tub  (see  quot). 
1761  STERNK  Tr.  Shandy  III.  xxv,  He  was  determined  .  .to 
have  one  [bridge]  i-f  that  particular  constructiun  which  is 
made  to  draw  back  hori/ontally . .;  and  10  thrust  forwards 
again..:  but  my  father  advising  my  uncle,  .to  have  r.othitiL* 
moie  to  do  with  'thrusting  brid^o .  .,  he  changed  hi*  mind. 
1856  (iRoii-:  lifccce  n.  xciv.  XII.  ja6  Arming  them  with 
theshort  Macedonian  "thrusting-pike.  1794  WEDGE  A^nc. 
Chester  52  In  many  dairies,  a  lever  ia  used  to  thrust  or  pre>s 
the  cheese... In  othei  damr>,  they  use  "thrusting  screw?.. 
1906  ll'fstw.  liaz.  3  Oct.  8/1  The  arm  was  c.iu.^ht  in  the 
*thiasting-shaft  of  my  inat.i:;iii-.  1846  J.  Barter's  Liir. 
Pratt.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  207  The  *  'thrusting-tub ',  in  which 
the  curd  has  now  to  be  pressed,  is  round,  and  U  perforated 
with  holes  at  the  sides  and  bottom  for  the  whey  to  escape 
through. 

Th.ru  sting ,///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  -.]  That 
thrusts  :  see  the  verb. 

1898  Allbutfs  Syst.  Mcd,  V.  981  The  forcible  heaving  or 
thrusting  movements  of  the  ventricle.  1909  Biackw.  Mag. 
Dec.  741/1  The  bright  thrusting  blade  of  the  sun  seemed 

j    more  endurable. 

b.  Hunting  slang.  That  thrusts  himself  forward 
in  the  hunting-field  :  cf.  THKUSTER  2. 
1895  Daily  News  22  Nov.  6/5  The  difference  between 

I    'true   sportsmen   who   "ride   to  hunt"  and   the  thrusting 

'    steeplechasers  who  "hunt  to  ride"'.     1900   If'tstm,  Gas. 

[    30  Nov.  4/3  There  had  been  no  need  to  request  thrusting 

|    riders  to  '  Hold  hard  1* 

Thru 'at-  plane.  Geol.  The  plane  of  disloca 
tion  in  an  overfault,  along  which  the  dislocated 
strata  have  been  driven. 

1884  GEIKIE  in  Nature  13  Nov.  30/1  The  most  extra 
ordinary  dislocations,  .are  those  to  which  .we  have  given 
the  name  of  Thrust-Planes.  They  are,  strictly,  reversed 
fjultsbut  «'ith  so  low  a  hade  that  therockson  their  up-throw 
tide  have  been,  as  it  were,  pushed  horizontally  forward. 
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THRUTCH. 

:n&  HORNE/^/W.  33/2  At  length  this  intricate  system 
of  faults  and  folds  culminates  in  a  great  dislocation  which,. . 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  ordinary  reversed  faults,  may  be 
termed  a  Thrust-Plane.  1907  Athenaeum  2  Nov.  554/3  The 
planes  of  disruption  along  which  the  masses  travelled  are 
known  as  thrust- planes. 

Thrutch  (br#tf),  sb.  Now  dial.  Forms :  4 
prich,  5  thricche,  thrich,  7-  thrutch.  [f.  next.] 
An  act  of  *  ihrutching* ;  a  thrust,  push,  press, 
squeeze;  also,  ow^.a  narrow  gorge  or  ravine  (local}. 

13. .  Gaiv.ff  Gr.  Knt.  1713  per  ^re  bro  [hounds]  at  a  Jrich 
l?rat  hym  [a  fox]  at  ones.  6-1400  Dt-str.  Troy  12752  pan 
eiitrid  this  Engist, . .  And,  with  a  thricche  in  the  throte,  throt- 
let  the  kyng.  c  1425  WYNTOCN  Cron.  v.  iv.  606  [It]  gert 
hym  ofTt  in  thrichis  [v.rr,  thrystis,  thryftis]  thraw.  1678 
RAY  Prov.  (ed.  2)  302  Max  field  measure,  heap  and  thrutch 
[cf.  THRUST  sb.  i].  1855  E.  WAUGH  Lane.  Life  (1857)  33 
The  last  sylvan  stronghold  of  the  fairies  ;  where  they  would 
remain  impregnable,  haunting  wild  'thrutches1  and  sylvan 
'chapels',  in  lonely  deeps  of  its  cloughs  and  woods.  x88i 
WKSTALL  Old  Factory  .\i.  I.  150  Try  what  a  good  thrutch 
..will  do  first. 

Thrutch  (Jwtf),  £'•  Now  dial.  Forms:  a.  \ 
pryccan,  4-5  thricche,  )?rich(e.  $.  3  prucche, 
o,  8  thruch,  6-  thrutch.  Pa.  t.  and  pple.  i 
J>ryhte,  Jjryht,  4  J>ry$t,  4-5  thricchet,thrucchit; 
5  thright.  [OE.  Prycc\e^an  —  OHG.  dntcchen 
(MHG.,  G.drucken}  to  press,  : — WGerm.  *J>rnkk~ 
;a?z,  nominal  vb.  f.  *frukki-t  whence  OHG.  druck 
^MHG.  drttCy  G.  druck}  pressure.] 

1.  trans.  To  press,   squeeze,   crush;    to  crowd, 
throng ;  fig.  to  oppress. 

<;  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  iv,  Sitta3  manfulle  on  heahsetlum, 
and  halite  under  heora  fotum  bryca5.  13. .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P. 
A.  17  pat  dotz  bot  |>rych  my  hert  brange.  Ibid.  B.  135  He 
fande  . .  A  bral  bry$t  in  fee  brong  unbryuandely  clobed. 
<  1400  Destr.  Troy  13461  Mony  holes  in  the  howses.  .Ouer* 
growen  with,  .thornes,  Euyn  the  slur  and  thicke  thricchet 
of  wode.  c  1440  Anc.  Cookery  §  438  in  llouseh.  Ord.  (1790) 
471  When  hit  is  sothen,  thricche  oute  the  water.  1546 
COVERDALE  Treat.  Lord's  Siipp.  TransL  Pref.  A  iij,  Thrutch- 
yng  vp  into  a  corner  y'  parte  whiche  no  place  can  conteyue, 
c  1746  J.  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin)  I'iew  Lane.  Dial,  i  Vet 
I'm  war  tlirutcht,  between  two  arran  Rogues.  1888  Sheffield 
Gloss. ,  Thrutch,  to  thrust,  to  squeeze. 
b.  spec.  To  press  (cheese). 

1688  K.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  viii.  335/1  Thruch  them  in 
the  Cheese- Fate.  1818  WiLDXAHAU  Cheshire  Gloss-  29 
Squeezing  or  pressing  the  cheese  is  called  thrutdiing  it. 

2.  To  thrust,  push. 

c  1205  LAV.  19483  He  waende  mid  his  crucche  us  aduii 
brucche.  13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  A.  705  He.,  dyed  Delfully 
bur;  hondez  bryst.  13 . .  Gtiw.  <fy  Gr.  Knt.  1443  For  bre  at 
be  tynt  J?rast  he  bry^t  to  be  er^e.  .1400  Destr.  Troy 
6732  He  ..  wan  to  the  knight,  And  xxx  in  the  throng 
thrucchit  to  dethe.  ?  a  1500  Chester  PL  x.  406  When  they 
their  spears  throughe  him  thright,  1885  Cheshire  Gloss,  s.v., 
I'st  be  thrutched  off  here, 

3.  intr.  To  push  or  press  into  a  place;  to  jostle. 
[a  1000   Gitthlac  (Exeter  Bk.)   285   We   bas   wic   ma^un 

fotum  afyllan,  folc  in  3rice5  meara  breatum  and  monfarum.] 
c  1837  in  Stephens  Mem.  R,  Durnford (18991  75  'Thrutch 
him  up'  shouted  some,  .malcontents  at  a.. vestry  meeting 
[at  Middleton,  Lanes.]. . . '  Thrutch  away,  gentlemen  ',  repliea 
the  young  Rector,  jumping  on  to  an  oak  chest.  1848  T. 
BLEZARD  Westmoreld.  Sengs 35  (E.D.D.)  At  last  we  thrutch'd 
into  th'  Ship  Inn. 

Hence  Thru'tching  vbl.  sb.  (in  quot.,  squeezing, 
wringing);  also  concr.  (in  //.)  :  see  quot.  1885. 
Thrirtcher,  Lancask.  :  see  quot.  1901. 

1 1400  Destr.  Troy  1522  All  his  wongys  were  wete  for 
weping  of  teres, ..  with  thricching  of  hondys.  1:1746  J. 
COLLIEK  (Tim  Bobbin)  View  Lane.  Dial.  Wks.  (1862)  68,  I 
stown  a  lyte  Wetur-podditch,  an  some  Thrutchings.  1885 
Cheshire  Gloss.,  Thrutchings^  whey  which  is  thrutched  OT 
M_iueezed  out  whilst  the  cheese  Is  under  pressure.  1901  F.  E. 
TAYLOR  Folk-Sp.  S.  Lanes.  (E.D.D.)i  Thrutcher^  specially 
applied  to  the  pushers  of  a  rush-cart,  and  to  the  boys  who 
push  the  corves  in  a  coal-pit. 

Thrutty,  obs.  f.  THIRTY.  Thrw,  thrwch, 
obs.  Sc.  ff.  THROUGH.  Thrwenter,  thrwnter, 
obs.  ff.  THRINTER.  Thrwsse,  var.  THURSE,  goblin. 

Thryd-e,  thrydde,  obs.  ff.  THIRD.  Thrye, 
Jjrye,  var.  THRIE  Obs.>  thrice.  Thryes(e,  -ess, 
-is(s,  thrys(e,  thryss,  obs.  ff.  THRICE. 

tThry-falllow,z>.  Obs.  [app.f.  THRIE,  THRYE, 
thrice  +  FALLOW  v.t  but  perh.  a  later  alteration  of 
three-fallow  (THREE  III.  2)  after  twy-,  Twi- 
FALLOW.]  trans.  =  TRIFALLOW. 

1573  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  121  Thry  fallow  I  pray  thee, 
Least  thistles  bewray  thee.  1641  Terrier  Pleslieybury 
Manor,  Essex  Sept.  If.  5  b,  The  tenaunt..to  leave  10  acres 
of  land  sufficiently  fallowed,  twyfallowed,  thryfallowed. 

Thry$t,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  THRUTCH  v. 

Thryl,  thryll(e,  obs.  ff.  THRILL.  Thrymsa : 
see  THRIMSA.  Thryn,  var.  THRINNE  Obs.,  three 
fold.  Thryng(e,  obs.  form  of  THRINO  v. 
Thrynne,  prynne,  var.  THEREINNE  O&s., 
THRINNE  Obs, 

Thryssce,  thryshe,  obs.  ff.  THRUSH. 
Thryst(e,  obs.  ff.  THIRST,  THRUST.  Thrystle, 
obs.  f.  THROSTLE. 

Thryttene,  -  tende,  obs.  ff.  THIRTEEN,  -TEENTH. 

Thryttethe,  -ty,  obs.  ff.  THIRTIETH,  -TY. 

Thryve,  obs,  form  of  THRIVE,  THRIVEN. 

Thuang,  variant  of  obs.  thwangt  THONG. 

Thuck,  dial,  form  of  THILK  dem.  pron. 
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tThucke.   Obs.  rare~\     [Origin  uncertain. 

It  amvers  in  sense  to  Ger.  tiicke  fern.,  mischievous  trick, 
MHG.  tuck,  also  dttckt  blow,  knock,  cunning  stroke, 
knavery;  and  duck,  if  the  original  form,  would  answer  to 
an  Eng.  *fiuck.  Stratmann  compares  ON.  fykkrt  thwack, 
blow  j  OE.  tucian  to  treat  badly,  harm,  has  also  been  com 
pared  ;  but  that  gave  tuke^  tuc  in  Ancren  K.] 

A  malicious  trick. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  326  He  wule  beon  afered  none  don  J>e  eft 
1  swuche  bucke. 

TkwL(>«J),J$.  Orig.  Sc.  Also  6  thuid,  thude. 
[Appears  f  1513  along  with  THUD  z;.2,  q.  v.] 

1.  A  blast  of  wind  or  tempest ;  a  gust ;  a  squall. 
(In  later  quots.  including  the  notion  of  sound.)  Sc. 

iS'3  DOUGLAS  Mueis  i.  i.  80  Aiax  breist  persit..Scho 
[Pallas]  with  a  thuid  {L.  turbine]  stikkit  on  ane  scharp 
roike  [-rock].  1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  H. 
52  Quhen  haistilie  come  sic  ane  thud  of  wind,  that  sail, 
mast,  and  tnikillis  wer  blawin  in  the  brim  seis.  1606 
tr.  Rollock'sLfct.  \  Thess.  121  (Jam.)  All  this  worlde  isfullof 
tentations :  the  diuell  blowes,.  .raising  a  storme  :  it  is  a 
stormie  world,  and  all  the  thuds  light  on  the  sillie  creature. 
1734  RAMSAY  Vision  ii,  The  air  grew  ruch  with  bounteous 
thuds.  i8»s  JAMIKSON  s.  v.,  'The  wind  comes  in  thuds' 
when  it  comes  in  gusts ;  and  especially  when  it  strikes  on 
any  body  that  conveys  the  sound,  as  a  door,  &c.  1858  M. 
PoBTKOUS  Sintter  Johnny  30  Wud  as  tempest  thud. 

t  b.  A  loud  sound,  as  of  a  clap  of  thunder,  or 
the  discharge  of  a  cannon.  Sc.  Obs. 

*53S  STEWART; Cw«.  Scat.  (Rolls)  I.  384  Thair  scheildis 
rave  and  all  thair  speiris  brak,  With  sic  ane  thude  evin  lyke 
ane  thunder  crak.  a  1586  in  Pinkerton  Anc.  Scot.  Poems 
(1786)  246  Hir  voice  sa  rank.. Most  lyik  the  thundriny 
thuds  of  canoun  din.  1796  MACNLILL  Woes  o'  War  HI.  x, 
Loud  the  din  o'  streams  fait  fa'ing,  Strak  the  ear  wi' 
thundering  thud. 

2.  A  heavy  blow  ;  a  thump  with  the  fist.     Also 
Jig.  a  severe  ariliction,  a  *  blow*.     6V.  and  n.  dial. 

1787  W.  TAYLOR  Scots  Poems  26  (E.D.D.)  Wi'  an  etnach 
cud  Than  gae  her  Daddie  sic  a  thud.  1790  MORISON  Poems 
151  (Jam.)  He  cocks  his  hand,  and  gis  his  wife  a  thud. 
1806  COCK  Simple  Strains  (1810)  136  (ibid.)  Lusty  thuds 
were  dealt  about.  1847  EMILY  BRONTE  li  'uthering  Heights 
xix, '  Noa ',  said  Joseph,  giving  a  thud  with  his  prop  on  the 
floor.  1876  D.  GILMOL'R  Paisley  Weavers  ix.  91  Puir  lass, 
it's  a  ^air  thud  to  thee. 

3.  A  dull  heavy  sound  without  resonance,  such  as 
is  produced  when  a  heavy  stor.c  strikes  the  ground. 
(Orig.  north,  dial.} 

BKOCKETT  N.  C.  Words,  Thud,  the  noise  of  a  fa!!,  a 
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stroke  causing  a  blunt  and  hollow  sound.  1859  GEO,  ELIOT 
A.  Bcde  iv,  Lisbeth  heard  the  heavy  '  thud  '  ofa  running  foot 
step  on  the  turf.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Oxf.  x,  The 
thud  thud  of  the  eight-oar.  1878  BESANT  Si  RICK  Celia's 
A  rb.  xi,  The  heavy  thud  of  the  steam-hammer.  1895  CLIVE 
HOLLAND  Jaj>.  Wife  (ed.  ii)  13  The  sound  of  a  inousme 
pattering  barefoot,  her  quick,  short  steps  making  a  gentle 
thud,  thud  on  the  matting. 

b.  As  interjection  or  adverb  :  With  a  thud. 

1880  JEFFERIES  Gt.  Estate  197  We  heard  an  apple  fall., 
thud  on  the  sward.  1890  L.  C.  D'OvLE  Notches  71  Bill  shot 
again  and  the  ball  went '  thud  ! '  into  the  bear. 

tThnd,  z'.1  Obs.  Forms:  i  Jjyddan,  piddan, 
3  Jmdde  (»),  4  thud.  Pa.  t.  i  Jjydde,  Jndde,  3 
Jmdde.  Fa.  pple*  3  i)>ud.  [OE. tyddan,  of  un 
certain  origin.  It  would  normally  represent  an 
OTeut.  ^Jntdjati)  from  a  stem  */«</-.] 

1.  trans.  To  strike  or  thrust  with  a  weapon  ;  to 
stab.    Only  in  OE. 

^897  K.  /ELFRED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  xl.  294  Da  "flydde 
[L.  percuss if\  Abner  hiene  mid  hindewearde  sceafte  on  '6a;t 
smaeldearme  3<et  he  was  dead.  Ibid.  296  Da;t  mon  mid 
hindewearde  sceafte  done  Oydde  [L,._/l'rirg  cst}  be  him 
oferfyl^e.  ciooo  /ELFKIC  Judg.  iii.  21  pa  abra;d  Aoth..his 
swurd..and  hine  hetelice  jpidde,  svva  ba:t  ba  hiltan  eodon 
in  to  bam  innode. 

2.  To  thrust,  press,  push  (a  thing  to  or  into  a 
place,  etc.).  AlsoySg". 

c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Num.  xxii.  25  Se  assa . .  bidde  his  hlafordes 
fot  bearle  to  fc>am  he^e.  c  1205  LAY.  1898  Geomagog.. 
budde  [c  1 275  braste]  Corineum  frominard  his  breoste,  laid. 
9159  Moni  hundred  busend  be  ibud  beod  to  hellen.  a  1225 
St.  Marker.  14  Ant  J>enne  budde  ich  in  ham  luueliche 
bohtes.  1400  in  Ancestor  July  (1904)  19  And  anon  as  i  be 
ded  thud  me  in  the  erthe. 

3.  intr.  To  press  with  force. 

01225  St.  Marher.  12  pa  budde  ha  uppon  be  burs  feste 
wi3  hire  fot. 

Thud  (Jwd),  z>.-  Orig.  Sc.  [Occurs,  with  the 
corresp.  50.^1513.  Identity  with  the  earlier  THUD 
z>.l  is  doubtful:  formally  it  is  quite  possible;  but 
there  is  a  gap  both  of  time  and  sense  between  the 
examples  of  the  two.  The  present  vb.  and  sb.  may 
be  purely  echoic,  imitating  the  sound  which  they 
express  or  imply;  if  historically  connected  with 
THUD  w.l,  the  vb.  has  changed  its  meaning  under 
echoic  influence,  and  a  sb.  of  corresponding  echoic 
meaning  has  arisen.] 

1.  intr.  To  come  with  a  blast  or  gust,  as  the 
wind ;  sometimes  including  the  notion  of  sound.  Sc. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  xu.  vi.  136  As  the  blastis  with  thar 
bustuus  sovn..cumis  thuddand  doun  On  thedeipsey  Egean. 
a.  1584  MONTGOMERIE  Cherric^  fy  Sloe  237  Throw  cluddis 
so  he  thuddis  so,  And  flew  I  wist  not  quhair.  1721  RAMSAY 
Ode  to  Ph—  vi,  Then  upo'  sight  the  hailstains  thud.  1796 
MACNEILL,  Waes  o'  War  \.  xii,  Loud  and  sair  the  cauld 
winds  thud. 

b.  trans,  in  causal  sense  :  To  drive  in  blasts.  St. 

1728  RAMSAY  Answer  Ep.fr.  Mr.  Somerville  59  Boreas 
nae  mair  thuds  Hail,  snaw,  and  ilect,  frae  blacken'd  clouds.  . 


THUGGEE. 

2.  intr.  To  produce  a  thud  or  dull  heavy  sound, 
as  a  falling  or  moving  body  by  striking  against 
something ;  to  fall  or  impinge  with  a  thud ;  also 
said  of  the  body  or  surface  struck. 

1796.  "833  (see  thudding  below].     1859  L.  OLIPHANT  Earl 

i    Elgin's  Mission  to  China  I.  127  Feeble  rockets,  barbed  as 

i    arrows,  thudded  about  and  fizzed  for  a  moment  in  the  grass. 

1862  SALA  Seren  Sons  III.  v.  120  The  carriage  came  thud- 

!    ding  by  on  the  soft  turf.     1885  TENNYSON  Balm  %  Balan 

\    316  He  felt  the  hollow-beaten  mosses  thud  And   tremble. 

1893  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  247/1  They  heard  his  feet  thud- 

ding  upon  the  stairs.     1908  H.  WALES  Old  Allegiance  \v\L 

305  A  bullet  thudded  into  the  wall  above  me. 

b.  trans.  To  strike  (something)  so  as  to  pro 
duce  a  thud. 

1899  J.  LL-MSDEN  Edin.  Poems  fy  Songs  259  Blow  all  your 
i    trumps  !  thud  all  your  drums  ! 

Hence  Thu'dding  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a.  (whence 
Thtrddingly  adv.} ;  all  from  sense  2. 

1796  A.  WILSON  in  Poems  ff  Lit.  Prose  (1876)  II.  66  Cease, 
thou  flighterin'  thuddin'  heart.  1833  M.  Scorr  Tom  Cringle 
i.  (1859)  29  A  puff  of  white  smoak,  then  another,.. followed 
by  thudding  reports.  1901  LAWSON  Reinin.  Dollar  Acad. 
87  A  brilliant  peroration  accompanied  by  a  thudding  on  the 
pulpit.  1904  MARIK  CORELLI  Cod's  Gd.  Man  x,  The  quick 
gallop  of  hoofs  echoed  thuddlngly  on  the  velvety  turf. 

Thuderve,  Thue,  obs.  ff,  THITHER,  THEW  sbl 
t  Thuelle,  obs.  f.  TEWEL,  TUEL,  chimney-pipe. 
14..  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  777/13  Hocepicamtcrium, 
a  thuelle, 

fThuet,erron.  var.&D^&att/yTcWKB,  lapwing. 
In  tjuot.  applied  to  the  HOOTOE. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  \\.  254/2  Some  call  this  Bird 
[Upupa]  a  Thuet.  It  is  born  by  the  name  of  Thuet. 

Thuff,  t>uff,  obs.  form  of  THOUGH. 

t  Thu'ften.  Obs.  [OE.  f>yften,peften  (erron. 
-aw),  representing  an  OTeut.  *//////«/,  doubtfully 
considered  to  be  fern,  of  *&?'J>tiftd,  in  OE.  g£J>oftat 
ON/^/*  a  bench-fellow  (cf.TnoFT);  thesuffix  being 
-EN2,  as  in  OE.//7<w/  maidservant,  fyxen  VIXEX, 
etc.]  A  maidservant ;  a  handmaid,  female  slave. 

a  ixoo  Aldheliii  Gloss.  \.  2340  (Napier  O.  E.  Gl.)  Uerna- 
cula,  i.  ancilla  vel  serua,  by  f  tan.  Ibid.  2716  Uernat  ,i. 
serttus,  byften.  a  1100  in  Haunt's  Zeitschr.  IX.  461/2 
Ve macula  (gl.  semula,  ancilla^  beftan.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  4 
peos  riwle  nis  bute  vorto  serui  be  o3er.  pe  oSer  is  ase  lefdi : 
(?eos  is  ase  buften.  c\vy>Hali  Metd.  45  Mi  lauerdbiseh  hi> 
bufftenes  mekelac. 

Thug  (>»g,  prop.  th»g),  sb.  Also  9  thag,  theg, 
t'hug.  fa.  Hindi  thag,  Mahr.  thag,  thak  a  cheat, 
swindler.]  (With  capital  T.)  One  of  an  association 
of  professional  robbers  and  murderers  in  India,  who 
strangled  their  victims  ;  a  p'hansigar.  Also  at  (rib. 

Their  methods  were  described  already  in  Thevenot's 
Voyages^  c  1665  (see  Yule).  They  are  mentioned  under  their 
more  correct  name  of  p'hansigars  ( fihanseegurs},  \.  e. 
'  stranglcrs  ',  by  Forbes  Orient.  Mem.  IV.  13  (1813),  and  as 
Thugs,  Thags,  or  T/iegs  from  1810.  Their  suppression  was 
rigidly  prosecuted  from  1831,  and  the  system  is  now  practi 
cally  extinct. 

1810  in  Hist,  fy  Pract.  Thugs  xxi.  (1837)  329  It  having 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  Government,  that  several  Sepoys 
. .  have  been  robbed  and  murdered  by  a  description  of  per 
sons  denominated  'Thugs',  who  infested  the  districts  of  the 
Dooab  and  other  parts  of  the  Upper  Provinces.  1816  in 
Asiat.  Res.  XIII.  287  The  term  '  Theg'  is  usually  applied, 
in  the  western  provinces,  to  persons  who  rob  and  murder 
travellers  on  the  highways,  either  by  poison,  or  the  applica- 
of  the  cord  or  knife.  1839  M.  TAYLOR  Confess.  Thug (ifyi) 
2  You  know  not  the  high  and  stirring  excitement  of  a 
Thug's  occupation.  1897  Daily  JVen-s  22  Sept.  6/4  When 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  in  India,  a  Thug  criminal  showed 
him  how  victims  were  strangled. 

b.  transf.  A  cutthroat,  ruffian,  rough.  Now  U.  S. 

1839  CARLYLE  Chartism  \.  4  '  Glasgow  Thuggery  ',  '  Glas 
gow  Thugs  ' ;  it  is  a  witty  nickname.  1883  CABLE  in  Century 
Mag.  June  230/1  A  few  *  thugs  '  terrorized  the  city  with. . 
beating,  stabbing,  and  shooting.  1889  2><u/t?;t  (Mass.)  Jrnl. 
24  Apr.  i/8  Thugs,  plug-uglies,  and  'flash  sports'.  1895 
J.  BURNS  in  IVestm.  Gaz.  17  Jan.  2/1  They  even  engage 
'knockers-out',  who.. belabour  and  disable  voters  as  they 
are  entering  the  booths..  .They  are  called  '  election  Thugs  . 

Hence  Thug1  v.,  trans,  to  assassinate  by  thuggee ; 
Thu'firdom,  the  domain  of  Thugs ;  Thtrggress,  a 
female  Thug ;  Thivggism,  the  practice  and 
principles  of  Thugs :  =  next. 

1837  Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  369  If  a  single  civilian  or  military 
man  had  been  thugged,  thuggee  would  have  been  abolished 
long  ago.  1839  DE  QUINCEY  Murder  ad  fin.,  At  length 
came  the  toast  of  the  day— Thugdom  in  all  its  branches. 
1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  I.  ii.  155  What  teachers  of  Thug- 
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be  sleeping  when  the  operation  was  performed.  1903  Daily 
Chron.  4  Dec.  5/2  Lord  William  Bentinck  is. .known  for  his 
suppression  of  Thuggism,  which  made  strangling  a  reli 
gious  rite  to  the  goddess  Kali. 

Thuggee  (fr^g^O-  -Also  -ie.  [a.  Hindi  tkagt, 
abstr.  sb.  f.  thag  THUG.]  The  system  of  robbery 
and  murder  practised  by  the  Thugs.  Also  attrib. 

1837  Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  358  These  . .  people  are  known 
by  the  name  of  Thugs,  and  their  profession  is  called  Thug 
gee.  1859  LANG  Wand.  India  98  The  suppression  of 
Thuggee  in  the  British  dominions.  1898  Speaker  26  Nov. 
641/1  Colonel  Sleeman.  .had  charge  of  the  Thuggee  in- 
quiries.  190*  Daily  Chron.  7  Aug.  3/5  Colonel  Sir  E.  Brad 
ford  was  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  operations 
for  the  suppression  of  '  thagi  and  dakaiti ',  as  the  India 
Office  calls  it. 
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THUMB. 


Thuggery  ;j»»'^ri\    [f.  THUG  +  -EKY.]    - 
prec.  ;  also  trans/. 

1839  [see  THUG  bj.  1849  E,  B.  EASTWICK  Dry  Learns  58 
The  Amirs  had  no  more  power  to  prevent  the  robberies  and 
murders.,  than  we  have  to  extinguish  the  system  of  Thug 
gery  or  Dacoitism,  1865  Reader  26  Aug.  225/1  Ecclesias 
tical  thuggery. 

Thught,  Jjujt^e,  puhte,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of 
THINK  v.1  and  -.  Thtiid,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  THUD. 

II  Thuja  (Jri/rdga;.  [mod.L.  (Linnaeus):  see 
THUYA.]  The  more  common  English  form  of 
the  name  of  trees  or  shrubs  of  the  botanical  genus 
now  called  THUYA,  q.  v.,  also  of  the  wood  of  T. 
occidentalism  and  of  drills  derived  from  it. 

Oil  of  thuja^m  essential  oil  obtained  by  distilling  the  ends 
of  the  branches  and  the  leaves  of  T.  occidentalis  with  water. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  (1788)  299  Thuja,  Arbor  Vita;. 
1865  VISCT.  MILTON  &  CHEADLE  Northwest  Passage  by 
Land  287  There  were  pines  and  thujas  of  every  size.  1866 
Treas.  Bot.^  Thnja  occidental}*  is  the  American  Arbor 
Vita.  1868  Rep.  U,  S.  Commissioner  Agric.  (1869)  186 
After  ascending  some  distance  the  mountain  sides..,  the 
wood,  .consists  particularly  of  a  noble  Thuja.  1884  Q. 
VICTORIA  More  Leaves  301  There  are.. a  wonderful  old 
laurel  and  thuja  which  have  spread  to  an  immense  si/e. 
1884  Mag.  of  Art  Mar.  179/2  Ihe  richly  carved  ceiling  of 
thuja  and  cedar. 

Hence  names  of  chemical  compounds  obtained 
from  the  species  Thuja  occidentalis  (all  in  Cent, 
Diet,  spelt  thuy-}  :  Thtrjene  ^  thitjom ;  Thu1- 
jeninorTliuji'genin,  Thnje'tic  acid,  Tbn'jetin, 
Thu'jin,  Thu'jone:  see  quots. 

1868  WAITS  Diet.  Client.  V.  789  Tkujetic  acid,  CssHsjOia 
.  .is  prepared  :  i.  by  boiling  thujetin  with  baryta-water  [etc.] 
. .  a. . .  by  boiling  thujin  for  some  hours  with  baryta- water  in 
in  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  Ibid,,  T/mjciin,  CagH-jaOit;.. . 
A  compound  obtained,  together  with  crystallisable  sugar, 
by  heating  thujin  with  dilute  acids.  Ibid.  790  Thujigenin, 
CajHatOit.. .  A  compound  occurring  in  . .  the  greuti  parts 
of  Thuja  ocddcntalis,  and  produced,  together  with  sugar, 
when  thujin  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  !Hd.t  Thujin, 
C2oH2aOj«.. .  A  crystallisable  glucoside,  occurring  in  the 
green  parts  of  Thuja  gceidtnfaJtS,..Thu$n  forms  shining 
lemon-yellow  crystals,  appearing  under  the  microscope  as 
four-sided  tables.  Ibid.  791  Thnjotie^  a  volatile  hydro 
carbon,  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  oil  of  thuja. 
1873  —  Fownes  Chem.  643  When  heated . .  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  [thujin]  yields,  .thujenin.  1894  MUIR  &  MORLEY 
Watts'  Diet.  C/u'w.  IV.  714  Thujone,  CioHisO,.  .occurs, 
together  with  the  terpeneCjoHie-.tn  theessential  oil  of  thuja. 

Thuk,  puke,  dial,  variants  of  THILK. 

]  Thule  (J>i«'l/).  Forms:  i  Thila,  1,4-5  Tyle, 
Tile, 7  Thyle,Tule,6-  Thule.  [L. Thule{Thyle]  - 
Gr.  Qov\rj  (®v\rj\  proper  name  of  unknown  origin.] 
The  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  name  (first  found  in 
Polybius's  account  of  the  voyage  of  Pytheas)  for  a 
land  six  days'  sail  north  of  Britain,  which  he  sup 
posed  to  be  the  most  northerly  region  in  the  world. 

(Thule  has  been  variously  conjectured  to  be  the  Shetland 
Islands  (soapp.  in  Pliny  and  Tacitus),  Iceland,  the  northern 
point  of  Denmark,  or  some  point  on  the  coast  of  Norway. 

c  888  K.  /ELFRED  Boeth.  xxix.  §  3  O3  flat  iland  be  we 
hatad  Tyle.  c  803  —  Ores.  i.  i.  §  27  Be  westannorfian  Ibernia 
is  bsetytemeste  land  J?a;t  man  haet Thila.  a  1000  Boeth, Metr. 
xvi.  15  An  i?;lond..Ji  is  Tile  liaten.  ^1374  CHAUCER  Boeth. 
m.  met.  v.  (Camb.  MS.),  pe  last  He  in  be  see  (rat  hyhte  tyle 
\v.r.  tile].  1387  TKEVISA  tHgden  (Rolls)  I.  325  Tyle  is  sixe 
dayesseillyngeouteof  Bretayne.  1598 SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas 
n.  ii.  iv.  ColuntHts  230  From  Africa  to  Thule's  farthest 
Flood.  1613-16  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past,  i.  v,  Monster- 
breeding  Nyle  Or  through  the  North  to  the  unpeopled 
Thyle.  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  2  Tlie  fortunate 
Islands  ..about  which  has  been  no  small  difference  amongst 
Writers.  Some  placing  them  at  the  A/ores.,  but  the  Com 
mentator  upon  Horace  near  the  Ultima  Thnh\  a  1688 
J.  WALLACE  (.title)  An  Essay  Concerning  the  Thule  of  the 
Ancients.  1730-46  THOMSON  Autumn  864  Where  f  the 
Northern  Ocean. .Boils  round  the  _naked  melancholy  isles 
Of  farthest  Thule.  1847  MACAVLAY  in  Trevelyan  Life  (1876) 
II.  190  Where  more  than  Thule's  winter  barbs  the  breeze. 

b.  trans/.  As  the  type  of  the  extreme  limit  of 
travel  and  discovery,  chiefly  (after  Latin  usage)  in 
the  phrase  ultima  Thule  (farthest  Thule) ;  nence 
fig.  the  highest  or  uttermost  point  or  degree 
attained  or  attainable,  the  acme,  limit. 

1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl,  3  Sept.,  I  am  now  little 
short  of  the  Ultinta  Tkule,  if  this  appellation  properly 
belongs  to  the  Orkneys  or  Hebrides.  1784-5  Ann.  Kig.u. 
12/1  An  unknown  coast,  which  he  [Cook]  named  Sandwich 
Land,  the  thule  of  the  Southern  hemisphere.  18*8  Lights 
ff  Shades  II.  136  The  caricature  of  a  fop,  the  ultima  Thule 
of  extravagant  frippery.  1878  Times  10  May  (Stanf.),  The 
expedition  reached  their  Ultima  Thule. 

tThulge,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [app.  representing 
OE.  (te)fyldgian  to  be  patient,  f.  tfpyldig  patient ; 
but  this  would  normallygive  in  ME.  (jc]j>uld(i)en.] 
a.  intr.  To  be  patient,  have  patience,  bear  or  put 
up  with.  b.  trans,  (only  in  OE.)  To  wait  for. 

{c897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Fast.  C.  xxxiii.  316  Ne  nueg 
he  seoyldjian  oaethe  oaet  forhele.  aioooAgs.  Ps.  (Spelra,) 
xxiv.  5  Be  ic  £ebyld*ode  [Vulg.  te  snstixni]  ealne  dse*. 
ibid.  xci.  14  Wei  Vyldixende  hi  beoS  [Vulg.  bcw patientcs 
crunt],]  13..  Gau>.  <y  Gr.  Knt.  1859  penne  he  Bulged  with 
hir  brepe,  &  ^oled  hir  to  speke,&  ho..bede  hit  hym  swy^e. 

Thulite  (>iw*teit).  Min.  [ad.  Ger.  and  Sw. 
thulit-.  named  by  Ekeberg,  1820,  f.  THULE:  see 
-ITE1.]  A  rose-red  variety  of  ZOISITE. 

1820  JAMESON  Syst.  Mitt,  (ed.  3)  I.  134  The  rare  blue 
variety  [of  the  Pyramidal  Garnet]  is  found.. in  Tellemark, 
tn  Norway,  along  with  a  hard  peach. blossom  coloured 


mineral  named  Thulite.     1888  RUTLEV  Rock-l-'ormhig  Min. 
161  Thulite  displays  strong  pleocbroi&m. 

Thulk^e.Thull^ch/Jj-}:  see  THILK,  THKLLICH. 

Thumanf  )>- :  see  THEOW  a.,  qnot.  1297. 

Thumb  (]>^m  ,  sfi.  Forms :  a,  i  th^tf-,  puma,  3 
pume,  3-4  poume,  4-5  (6  Sc.]  thourne,  thowme, 
4-6thome,  5  thomme,6  thorn,  7-8  thum,8-9*SV. 
and  n.  dial,  thoum,  thoom.  j8.  3-4  poumbe,  4 
(6  Sc.)  thoumbe,  4-5  pombe,  4-7  thombe,  5  p-, 
thowmbe,  6-7  thumbe,  4-  thumb.  7.  4-5 
tumb,toumbe.  [OE. //?///#  wk.  masc.  =  OFris. 
thuwa,  tuma.)  t^tmmat  \VFris.  tumme,  tommct 
Saterl.  tfime,  NFris.  tilm^  tim,  OLG.  *thumo 
(MLG.  dume^  LG.  iliime,  dum\  MDu.  d&ttte,  Du. 
flfctt/w),OHG.  dfimo  (MHG.  dilwc,  Ger.  dattmen) ; 
ON.  wanting  (deriv.  fumall  thumb  of  a  glove)  ; 
Norw.  t-utnC)  titmme,  tome,  Sw.  tumme,  Da.  tomme 
inch,  tommel'.— OTeut.  ^ttmon-,  pre-Teut.  *t&- 
vion-  the  stout  or  thick  (ringer),  f.  root  tu~  to 
swell :  cf.  Zend  tfima  fat,  Skr.  tutumd  strong, 
tumra  fat,  L.  titmere  to  swell.  In  ME.  the 
excrescent  b  after  m  is  found  c  1290.] 

1.  The  short  thick  inner  digit  of  the  human  hand, 
opposable  to  the  fingers,  and  distinguished  from 
them  by  having  only  two  phalanges  ;  hence,  gen., 
the  inner  digit  of  a  limb  when  opposable  to  and 
set  apart  from  the  other  digits  (as  in  the  Quadrtt- 
niana  and  opossums). 

ft  700  Epinal  Gloss.  821  Pollux ^  thuma.  1901  Laws  A". 
j'Elfred  c.  56  ?;if  se  ftuma  bi'A  ofasla;^en,  bam  sceal  xxx 
scill.  to  bote.  c  1000  Sa.r.  Lc^cltd.  III.  18  Swa  greate  s>wa 
Sin  buma.  a,m$Ancr.  R.  18,  & makieft  on ower  inubemit 
te  bume  a  creoiz.  ,1290  ^>'.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  308  319  Strongue 
is  be  J»oumbe  I-cleoped.  a\yx>  Cursor  M.  21.144  (Cott.) 
Men  sais  bat  of  his  thumb  \G.  tumb,  /•'.  thowme,  T.  bombe] 
he  smate,  And  [?at  was  noght  hot  for  to  fle.  c  1375  Lay 
Folks  Mass  Bk.  (MS.  B.)  158  Makes  a  cros  vpon  >o  letter 
with  his  thoume.  13..  Minor  Poems  fr.  I'crnon  MS.  xxv. 
296  pi  bbomnies  and  bi  ffyngres.  ^1440  Gestti  Runt.  xxii. 
72  (Harl.  MS.)  Tho  anon  he  toke  the  ihome  of  the  dede 
man,  and  made  him  to  seal  hit  [a  charier]  with  a  fals  seal. 
fi475  Plct.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  749/31  Hie  pollt'.t,  a 
thumb.  1507  in  Leadam  Sel.  Cas.  Sfur  Chamber  (Seld.J  I. 
260  They  hade  maymed  one  William  Thomson.. &  cutte  of 
his  right  thorn.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  //-',  i.  iii.  38  Twixt  his 
Finger  and  his  Thumbe,  he  held  A  Pouncet-box.  1605  — 
Macb.  iv.  i.  44  By  the  pricking  of  my  Thumbes,  Something 
wicked  this  way  comes.  1663  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scotl. 
Ser.  in.  I.  237  They  ..  tortured  the  women  by  waking, 
hanging  them  up  by  the  thombes,  burning  the  soles  of 
their  feet  at  the  fyre.  1661  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  i. 
§  16  The  thumb,  which  may  equally  joyn  with  any  of  the 
fingers  in  taking  hold  of  any  thing.  1712  tr.  Pomcfs  Hist. 
Drugs  I.  152  A  round  Stalk,  the  Thickness  of  two  Thumbs. 
*833  Penny  Cycl.  I.  183/2  The  hinder  extremities  [of  the 
chimpanzee]  are.. marked  by  a  thumb — a  finger  opposed  to 
the  other  fingers.  1840  Ibid.  XVI.  458/1  s.  v.  Opossum,  The 
whole  of  this  subfamily  [Didelphidae}  have  the  inner  toe  of 
the  hind  foot  converted  into  a  thumb.  1869  HAZLITT  Eng. 


Prcv.  373  The  richer  the  cobbler,  the  blacker  his  thumb. 
1893  HODGES  EUm.  Pliotogr.  (1907)  78  Held  between  the 
thumb  and  finger  of  the  left  hand. 


fig.  1895  BARING-GOULD  Noetnl  xxii,  I  must  have  more 
men.  I  dare  not  leave  Donime  [a  fortress]  without  a  thumb 
on  it  to  hold  it  down. 

fb.  The  corresponding  digit  of  the  foot;  the 
great  toe.  Obs. 

1432-50  tr.  Ifigtien  (Rolls)  II.  189  A  thowmbe  \\i.pollcx\ 
TREVISA,  greet  too]  in  the  ry^hte  foote  of  Pyrrhus  kynge, 
the  towchenge  of  whom  }afe  subsidy  ageyne  venom.  1535 
COVERDALE  jndg.  i.  6  Theycut  of  the  thombes  of  his  handes 
and  fete,  a  1643  J.  SHUTE  Jutigem.  <v  M.  38  Adonibezek  cut 
off  the  thumbs  both  of  the  hands  and  feet  of  seventy  kings. 
c.  In  the  lower  animals  generally  :  The  inmost 
digit  of  the  fore-foot ;  in  a  bird,  the  first  digit  of 
the  wing,  bearing  the  "bastard-wing  or  alula;  also 
the  hind  toe,  inner  hind  toe,  or  hallux ;  in  insects : 
seequot.  1826. 

1607  TOPSELL  four-f.  Beasts  (1656)  424  The  Nut-mouse, 
.  .upon  his  forefeet,  .hath  four  claws  or  distinct  toes,  for  he 
wanteth  a  thumb.  1797  Etuycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XIV.  612/1 
The  fore-feet  (of  a  seal]  are  like  the  human  hand,  the  middle 
toe  being  the  longest  and  the  thumb  short.  18216  KIRBY  & 
SP.  Entomot.  III.  370  Pollux  (the  Thumb).  A  small  acces- 
sory  joint,  attached  to  the  Ungnlti  of  the  Manns  in  Mantis. 
1828  STARK  Elent.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  116  [Lemming]  Fore-feet 
pentadactylous;  nail  of  the  thumbshort  and  rounded.  1854 
OWEN  Stel.  $  Tcetk  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.  I.  Org.  Nat.  223 
Those  which  are  attached  to  the  short  outer  digit,  ..er 
roneously  called  the  'thumb',  are  the.. bastard  feathers. 
1860  MAYNE  Expos.  Lcx.>  Thumb, t.Ornitkot.,  applied  to  a 
small  bone  of  the  hand,  or  third  portion  of  the  anterior  ex 
tremity.. also  to  the  shortest  toe..,  situated  behind. .  .Zool.t 
applied  to  the  first  finger  of  the  anterior  extremity,  or  fore 
foot  of  certain  of  the  Reptilia.  x872Coi'Es  N.  Amer.  Birds 
30  The  forefinger  hand-bone  slicks  out  a  little  from  the  side 
of  the  principal  one,  and  bears  on  its  end  one  finger-bone., 
which  is  commonly,  but  wrongly,  called  the  bird's  '  thumb  '. 
1894  NEWTOM  Diet.  Birds  737  PolUXt  the  thumb  or  first 
digit  of  the  wing. 

2.  transf.  The  part  of  a  glove  or  mitten  which 
covers  the  thumb.          1888  in  Cassclfs  Encycl.  Diet. 

3.  A  thing  or  part  analogous  to  or  in  some  way 
resembling  a  thumb;   e.g.  a  projecting  spur  or 
stamp  of  a  woody  plant,  a  tool,  etc.  ;  also  (cf.  Torn 
Thumb)  a  diminutive  animal  or  object ;  see  quots. 

'745  tr.  Columellas  Hwb,  iv.  ii.  Having  remarked  the 
thumb  of  the  former  year  \supc  rior is  anni  poll  ice]  one  may 
leave  one  or  two  eyes  from  which  it  may  germinatft.  1778  [W. 


MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agric.  20  Sept.  an.  1775,  A  Lorn-fork, 
without  the  thumb,  is  the  best,  1854  *V.  <y  Q.  ist  Ser.  IX. 
385/1  Three  kinds..  :  the  weasel,  the  stoat  or  stump,  and 
the  mousehunt  or  mousehunter,  which  is  also  called  the 
thumb  from  its  diminutive  size.  1869  [Thumbs  and  fingers 
in  Coiottr.pt intin^:  see  FIXGKR  si),  n  b],  1901  Chronicle 
25  Oct.  (E.D.D.,  Staffs,),  '  Tot ',  a  small  mug,  that  held  a 
quartern,  sometimes  also  called  a  thumb.  1904  Science 
20  May  803  (Cent.  Suppl.)  The  extremely  acute  '  thumbs' 
and  pinnacles  which  surmount  the  trap  plateau  of  different 
parts  of  Greenland, 

4.  As   a   measure    (also    more    fully,    thumb* & 
breadth)-.    The   breadth   of  the  thumb,  taken   a= 
equal  to  an  inch. 

Formerly  it  was  usual  to  allow  a  '  thumb  '  in  addition  to 
each  yard  (of  cloth,  etc.)  measured  ;  this  is  ttill  the  practice 
in  the  cloth  trade. 

[1611  COTGK.,  Poulcee,  an  inch,  or  inch-measure;  the 
breadth  of  a  thumbe.]  1622  MALYNES^«T.  Laiv-Merch.  5-' 
A  thumbe  or  Inch  is  6  Graines  or  liar  ley  cor  nes,  1634 
SANDERSON  S^ft/t.  i  Sam.  xii.  3  §  29  FaNe  weights,  faUc 
measures,  false  thumbs,  false  lights,  false  marks.  1711  Act 
lQAuruc.i6$4  One  Table. .with  the  Length  of  a  Yard 
nailed  or  marked  thereupon  ;  to  which  shall  be  added  one 
Inch  more,  winch  shall  be  used  instead  uf  that  which  is 
commonly  called  a  Thumb's  Breadth.  1812  J.  SMYJH 
Pract.  of  Customs  (1821)  iz^(Linen)  The  practice  of  allowing 
what  is  termed  a  Thumb  is  now  discontinued  by  the  Board's 
order  [8th  May,  1806]. 

5.  Phrases,  a.   Thumb  of  gold*  a  golden  thumb, 
miller's  thumb :  in  reference  either  to  the  alleged 
dishonesty  of  millers  or  to  the  lucrative  character 
of  their  trade,     t  b.  To  bring  (a  person)  above  t-  e 
thitmb)  to  turn  over  the  thiimb>  to  get  or  have 
under  one's   control ;    cf.    '  to  twist    round   one's 
finger*.  Obs.     c.   On^s  fingers  all  thumbs  (etc.): 
said  of  a  person  who  is  clumsy  or  wanting  in  dex 
terity,     f  d.    To  hit  (f  cross}  one  over  (of,  on}  the 
thumbs j  to  punish  or  reprove  sharply,  'rap  one's 
knuckles '.       e.   (a)    To  bite  ones  thumbs,  as  an 
indication  of  anger  or  vexation  ;    (b)  to  bite  the 
thumb  at,  as  an  insult :  see  BITE  v.  16.     f  f.  Under 
(the) thumb,  secretly, confidentially.  Obs,    g.  Under 
the  thumb  of,  entirely  at  the  disposal  or  direction 
of,  completely  subservient  to.      n.  In  expressions 
referring  to  the  use  of  the  thumb  by  the  spectators 
in  the  ancient  amphitheatre,  to  indicate  approba 
tion  or  the  opposite  :  seequot.  1880. 

a.  c  1386— 1876  [>ee  MILLER  i  b].  b.  14697.  PASTOS  in 
P.  Lett.  II.  356 Thow  thou can  begyll  the  Dwk  of  Norffolk, 
and  bryng  hym  abow  the  thombe  a>  tliow  iyst,  I  let  the 
wet  thow  shall  not  do  me  so.  1577  NORTHBROOKE  Dicing 
48  The  gaine  gotten  by  this  playe  at  Dice,  where  all  i> 
gotten  with  a  trice  ouer  the  thumbe.  1603  DKKKKR  Wonder- 
full  Years  Fiv,  Shee  would  haut;  tickled  them,  and  turned 
them  ouer  the  thumbs.  c.  15467.  HKYWOOU  Vrav,  (1562) 
G  iij  b,  Whan  he  should  get  ought,  eche  fynger  is  a  thumbe, 
1870  Echo  16  Nov.,  Your  uneducated  man  is  all  thumbs,  ;ia 
the  phrase  runs;  and  what  education  does  for  him  is  to 
supply  him  with  clever  fingers.  1872  Rout  ledge's  Ev.  Boy's 
Ann.  155/2  Whose  lingers  were  reported ..  to  be  'all  thumbs', 
d.  1522  SKELTON,  Thwartyng  ouer  thorn  [see  THWART  v.  2]. 
a  1548  HALL  Ckron.%  Hen.  VII  33  In  the  later  ende  of 
hys  oracion,  he  a  title  rebuked  the  lady  Margaret  and  hyt 
her  of  [GRAFTON  on]  the  thombes.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhct. 
(1580)  3  The  Philosopher  ..  did  hit  a  yong  man  ouer  the 
Thumbes  verie  handsomely,  for  vsyng  ouer  old,  and  ouer 
straunge  woordes.  Ibid.  137,  I  haue  knowen  *ome  so  hitte 
of  the  thumbes,  that  thei  could  not  tell. .whether  (etc.]. 
1591  GRKKXE  Farew.  to  Fottie  Wks.  (Grosart)  IX.  285 
Pcratio  ..  thought  to  crosse  Benedetto  ouer  the  thumbs. 
1594  Louct  &GKHENB  Looking  Glasses  Hunter.  Cl.)  9  Well 
said  Smith,  that  crost  him  ouer  the  thumbs.  e.  1573 
Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlii.  266  The  Clerk  was  like  to  byte 
his  thoumis.  1593  SHAKS.  Rom.  <v  Jut-  i.  i.  49.  Uso* 
LODGE  Wits  Misery  23  Giuiug  me  the  Fico with hu  thombe 
in  his  mouth.]  1608  DEKKER  Dead  Term  D  iv  b,  What 
shouldering,  what  Jostling,  what  Jeering,  what  byting  of 
Thumbs  tobegetquarels.  1638  RANDOLPH  Mnses  Looking-Gl. 
in.  iii,  Daggs,  and  Pistolls  !  To  bite  his  thumb  at  me  ?  1670 
G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  11.  u.  158  The  Spaniards  were  nettled, 
and  bit  their  thumbs,  -in  private.  1863  Chambers'  Bk.  Days 
ii  Mar.  I.  358  It  is  very  probable  that.,  the  act  of  biting  the 
thumb  was  not  so  much  a  gesture  of  insulting  contempt  as  a 
threat.  f.  1586  J.  Hoc  ,(K  Hist.  Irel.  in  Holinshtdll. 
89/1  Diuerse  other  secret  vnderminers,  who  wrought  so 
cunninglie  ynder  the  thumbe  .as  if  Kildare  had  prospered, 
..their  malice  would  not  haue  beene  in  manner  suspected. 
1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie  s  Hist,  Scot.  \\.  (S.T.S.)  I.  171 
This  consuetude,  .was,  as  we  vse  to  speik,  vndir  thoume 
stil  retained.  11693  Urquharfs  Rabelais  ill.  xxxvi.  299 
Privily  and  under  Thumb.  g.  1754  RICHARDSON  G randi- 
s0*  IV.  xxix.  181  She.  .is  obliged  to  be  silent.  I  have  her 
under  my  thumb.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Mas  vn.  xiii.  f6 
Authors.. arc  under  the  thumb  of  booksellers  and  player,-. 
1889  JESSOPP  Coming  of  Friars  iL  65  The  lord  was  a  petty 
king,  having  his  subjects  very  much  under  his  thumb, 
h.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  XXVIIL  ii.  297  To  bend  or  bow 
downe  the  thumbes  when  wee  give  assent  unto  a  thing,  or 
doe  favour  any  person.  1693  DRYDEN  Jurenafs  Sat.  iii.  68 
Where. .  With  Thumbs  bent  back,  they  popularly  kill.  1880 
Ltvwjs  &  SHORT  s.  v.  PolUxi  To  close  down  the  thumb  (frc* 
mere)  was  a  sign  of  approbation  ;  to  extend  it  (vertere,  con- 
vertere ;  polttx  in/estus)  a  sign  of  disapprobation.  1887  R. 
GARNETT  Life  Carlyle  iv,  They  had  unanimously  turned 
their  thumbs  up.  '  Sartor  ',  the  publisher  acquainted  him, 
1  excites  universal  disapprobation  '.  1907  R.  V.  TYRKELL  in 
Academy  y  Mar.  234/1  'Thumbs  down  means  'spare  him 
. .  ' :  the  signal  for  death  was  '  thumbs  up  '. 

i.  To  get  one's  thumb  out  of  (a  person's)  mouth, 
to  escape  from,  to  get  out  of  the  clutches  of.  f  The 
finger  next  one's  thumb,  one's  closest  friend.  So 
f  to  be  finger  and  thumb*  to  be  on  intimate  terms. 


THUMB. 

t  A  thumb  under  the  girdle  :  an  expression  denot 
ing  reserve  or  unsociableness.  t  To  a  cow's  thumb, 
exactly,  perfectly,  to  a  hair.  There's  my  thumb  \ 
(Sc.),  in  asseveration,  in  allusion  to  the  practice  of 
licking  the  thumb  in  sealing  a  bargain  ;  see  thumb- 
licking  in  6.  Above  one's  thumb  (Sc.),  beyond 
one's  reach  or  ability.  To  fash  one's  thtimb  (Sc.), 
to  put  oneself  out,  to  worry  or  concern  oneself. 
To  clap,  put,  or  keep  the  thumb  on  (Sc.\  to  keep 
secret.  To  whistle  on  ones  thumb  (Sc.) :  cf.  to 
pipe  in  an  ivy-feaf  (see  IVY-LEAF).  As  easy  as  kiss  \ 
my  thumb.  See  also  RULE  OP  THUMB. 

1481  CAXTON  Reynard  xx.  (Arb.)  49, 1  shal  by  my  wille  neuer 
more  come  in  the  kynges  daunger,  I  bane  now  goten  my 
thombe  out  of  his  mouth.  1579  I.YLY  Kuphues  (Arb.)  68  In 
yat  thou  crauest  my  aide,  assure  thy  selfe  I  will  be  the 
linger  next  thy  thombe.  1607  WALKINGTON  Opt.  Glass  130 
Wee  count  a  melancholicke  man.  .the  aqua-fertis  of  merry 
company,  a  thumb  vnder  the  girdle,  a  1613  OVEKBURY 
Charac.,  Olti  Alan  (1614)  K  iij  b,  '1  hey  call  the  thombe  vnder 
the  girdle  grauitie.  1681  T.  FI.AIMAM  Hcrti^litus  Kittens 
No.  40(1713)  II.  2  Let  him  alone,  he'll  trim  their  Whiskers 
and  comb  their  Perukes  for  them  to  a  Cow's  thumb.  1722 
RAMSAY  Three  Bonm-ts  in.  104  There's  my  thumb  Thai, 
while  I  breathe,  I'se  ne'er  beguile  ye.  1730-6  BAILEY  (folio) 
s.v.,  They  arc  Finger  and  Thumb,  that  is,  they  are  so  great 
together,  there  is  no  parting  them.  1766  A.  XICOL  Poems 
59  (E.D.D.)  Your  match  is  nane  aboon  your  thumb.  1786 
IluRNs  Earnest  Cry  ^  Prayer  v,  Speak  out,  an'  never  fash 
your  thumb.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xviii,  We'll  leave 
Mr.  Sharpitlaw  to  whistle  on  his  thumb.  1825  JAMIESON 
s.  v.,  To  Clap  or  Pitt  the  Tfiomit  on  any  thing,  to  conceal  it 
carefully, ..keep  it  secret.  1838  W.  BELL  Diet.  Lam  Scot., 
Licking  cf  Thumbs,  a  symbolical  mode  of  indicating  that  a 
bargain  has  been  concluded.  1891  A.  J.  MUNBY  I'ulgar 
Verses  loi,  I  lay  it's  as  easy  as  kiss-my-thumb,  For  to  have 
my  way  wi'  her. 

6.  aitrio,  &n&  Comb,  a.  Simple  attrib.,  as  thumb- 
bone,  -breadth,  -joint,  -knuckle,  -unction ;  b.  in 
names  of  objects  of  comparatively  diminutive  size,  ( 
as  thumb-book,  -brush,  -wren  •  c.  in  names  of  i 
mechanical  devices  operated  by  the  thumb,  or  of  > 
parts  on  which  the  thumb  presses  in  grasping,  etc.,  i 
as  thumb-catch,  -cock,  -ferule,  -hole,  -latch,  -lever,  \ 
-milling,  -nut,  -red,  -sneck,  -switch,  -wheel;  d. 
objective,  instrumental,  etc.,  as  thumb-sucking;  \ 
thumb-like,  -made,  -worn  adjs.  e.  Special  combs. : 
thumb-call,  the  ball  of  the  thumb  (B ALL  rf.l  15)  ; 
thumb  bird,  a  local  name  for  the  Goldcrest;  ! 
thumb-bit,  thumb-blue,  f  thumb-bolts  sb.  pi. : 
see  quots. ;  f  thumb-case,  a  thumb-stall;  thumb- 
cleat  Naut.:  see  quot. ;  thumb-flnger,the  thumb; 
thumb-fingered  a.,  clumsy,  not  dexterous  (cf.  5  c} ; 
thumb-hand  dial.,  the  right  hand;  thumb-index, 
a  reference-index  consisting  of  grooves  cut  in  the 
front  edges  of  the  leaves,  or  formerly  of  projecting 
tabs,  or  margins  so  cut  as  to  show  initial  letters 
or  titles,  so  that  any  division  may  be  turned  to  by 
placing  the  thumb  or  finger  on  the  proper  initial, 
etc. ;  thumb-kissing,  the  kissing  of  the  thumb 
with  which  the  book  is  held  instead  of  the  book 
itself  in  taking  an  oath ;  thumb-knot  =  overhand 
knot:  see  OVERHAND  a.  4;  thumb-lancet,  the 
usual  form  of  lancet,  having  a  broad  two-edged 
blade  ;  thumb-licking  (Sc.'),  the  licking  and  join 
ing  of  thumbs  by  the  parties  concerned  in  token  of 
the  completion  of  a  bargain  ;  thumb-lock,  (a)  a 
kind  of  lock  which  is  opened  by  pressing  with  the 
thumb  ;  (6)  pi.  =  THUMB-SCREW  sb.  2  ;  thumb- 
loose  [LooSE  sb.  i]  Archery,  a  method  of  re 
leasing  the  bow-string  with  the  thumb :  cf.  THUMB- 
RING  c ;  •(•  thumb-measure :  see  quot.  and  cf.  4  ; 
thumb-mould,  a  small  mould  usually  having  de 
signs  in  intaglio,  into  which  the  clay  is  pressed  with 
the  thumb  in  making  ornaments  for  thedecoration  of 
ware  (Cent.  Diet.,  Suppl.  1909);  thumb -pad,  a  pad 
covering  the  inner  metacarpal  bone  in  some  batra- 
chians  (Cent.  Diet.,  1891)  ;  thumb-pin  =  thumb 
tack;  thumb-piston  =  PISTON  2  b ;  thumb  posi 
tion,  in  violoncello  playing,  a  position  in  which  the 
thumb  serves  as  a  movable  '  nnt ' ;  thumb-pot,  (a) 
a  flower-pot  of  the  smallest  size ;  (b}  see  quot.  1 885 ; 
thumb  print,  the  impression  or  mark  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  top  joint  of  the  thumb,  made  with 
ink  or  otherwise  upon  a  receptive  surface ;  thumb- 
printing,  the  use  of  'thumbs  and  fingers'  (see 
FINGER  sb.  1 1  b)  in  the  aquatint  process ;  thumb- 
read  v.,  trans,  to  read  cursorily ;  to  turn  the  pages 
of  (a  book)  with  the  thumb  in  glancing  through  it ; 
thumb-register  =  thumb-index ;  thumb-rule  = 
RULE  OF  THUMB  ;  thumb-tack,  a  tack  with  a 
broad  head,  which  may  be  pushed  in  with  the  , 
thumb.  See  also  THUMB-BAND,  etc. 

iSai  Blackw.  Mag.  VIII.  430  Along  his  'thumb-ball, 
Will  his  pen.knife  tries.  1885  SWAINSON  Provinc.  Names 
Birds  25  Goldcrest  (Regulia  cristatus). ..  Miller's  thumb 
(Roxburgh).  "Thumb  bird  (Hants).  1847-78  HALLIWELL, 
*  Thumb-bit,  a  piece  of  meat  eaten  on  bread,  so  called  from  the 
thumb  being  placed  on  it.  [Cf.  THUMB-PIECE  b.]  1858  SIM- 
MONDS^  Diet.  Trade,  *  Thitmb-bluc,  a  name  for  small  knobs 
of  indigo  used  by  washerwomen.  1711  C.  LOCKYER  Ace, 
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Trade  India  iv.  95,  I  understand  Congas  [~  cangue]  to  be 
*Thumbolts.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg:  Saints  xxxvi,  (Baptista}  882 
A-pon  be  autere  scho  saw  ly  As  a  *thoume-bane  propirly. 
1715  M.  DAVIES^MC«.  Brit.  I.  77  A  little /Thumb-Book, 
or  Pamphlet,  call'd,  'The  Office  of  the  Virgin  Mary  '.  1846 
BROWNING  Let.  20  July,  You  can't  write  '  so  many  lines  a 
day '  any  more  than  you  can  paint  a  picture  by  *thumb- 
breadths.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillcmeaiis  Fr.Chirtirg.  sgb/2 
As  touching  the  thumbe  and  the  fingers,  we  must  haue  a 
*thumbcase.  1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  I.  139,  2  shutters 
. .  to  open  on  hinges,  and  fasten  inside  with  a  *thumb-catch. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bit.^  *  Thumb -cleat,  in  shape 
resembling  a  thumb.  1886  R.  C.  LESLIE  Sea-painter's  Log 
vi.  137  Clumsy  thumb-cleats,  with  more  clothes-line  twining 
about  them.  i8a6  Sporting  Mag,  XVIII.  326  The  cap  and 
the  *thumb-ferrel  on  the  four-horse  whips.  1855  J.  DA  VIES 
Races  of  Lane :  in  Trans.  Philol,  Soc.  z-j6notet  A  word  I 
have  occasionally  heard  in  my  boyhood,  though  now  obso 
lete,  *  thumb-finger.  1906  Westm.  Gas.  n  Aug.  16/1  The 
inner  flight  feathers  grow  first,  leaving  the  thumb  finger 
free  until  the  feathers  have  grown  long  enough.  \yo^I\Ied. 
Turc.28  Feb.  335  Iridectomy  must  be  skilfully  and  delicately 
performed.  No  ""thumb-fingered  tyro  need  attempt  it  with 
hope  of  success.  1750  Student  I.  332  The  third  house  of 
your  *thumb-hand  in  Blow-Bladder-Street.  1907  N.  fy  Q. 
loth  Ser.  VII.  467/1  This  remarkable  expression,  .heard  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield. .' Ye  mun  go  down  there, 
and  keep  to  t'  thomb-hand  side'.  1859  GULLICK  &  TIMBS 
Paint.  191^  The  '  xthumb-hole  '  is,  however,  of  recent  intro 
duction,  and  replaced  projecting  handles.  lytzDailyC/iron. 
24  Jan.  5/1,  I  was  worrying  about  that  palette  of  yours. 
Couldn't  you  have  the  thumb-hole  in  it  padded?  1903 
Periodical  July  16  The  Oxford  *  Thumb-Index  Bible  is  the 
latest  novelty.  i8s3CARLEioN  Trnits^c.  Irish  Peas.  (1860) 
II,  5  *Thunib-kUhing  is  another  feature  in  Paddy's  adroit 
ness.  i795_HfiTON  JAiM.  Diet.  s.  v.  Knot,  A  *  Thumb 
knot,  .the  simplest  of  all.  It  is  used.,  by  taylors  &c.  at  the 
end  of  their  thread.  1869  BLACKMORE  Lorna  D.  ii,  The 
Lord  be  with  thee,  Jan,  and  turn  thy  *thumb-knuckle 
inwards.  1903  Mcd.  Kec.  30  May  853  At  a  time  (1862)  when 
the  "thumb-lancet  was  hardly  considered  a  necessity.  1801 
NEMNICH  Waaren  Lexicon  IT,  686/2  *  Thumb  latches^ 
1  hiirklinken  miteinem  Driicker.  1844  SH-:I>H ENS  Bk.farnt 
II.  167  The  outer-door  provided  with  a  good  thumb-latch, 
and  lock  and  key.  1883  [see  THUMB-PIECE  a}  I773ERSKINE 
lust.  Laiu  Scot.  in.  iii.  §  5.  447  Decrees  are  yet  extant  in 
our  records,  .sustaining  sales  upon  summonses  of  *thumb- 
licking,  upon  this  medium,  That  the  parlies  had  licked 
thumbs  at  finishing  the  bargain.  1895  S.  S.  BUCKMAN  in 
Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  Jan.  376  The  big  toe.  .reveals  its  former 
'thumblike  use.  1801  NEMNICH  Waarett  Lexicon  11.  686/2 
*  Thumb  locks,  I' eder-Thiirschlusser  die  miteinem  Schliissel 
ohne  Bart,  aufgedriickt  werden.  1882  J.  TAYLOR.S&CVnw** 
anters  88  They  carried  with  them.. iron  fetters,  and  an 
instrument  of  torture  called  thumb-locks.  1844  STKPHENS 
Bk.  Farm  III.  979  It  should  be  tied  in  bundles  or  sheaves 
with  *  thumb-made  straw-ropes.  1611  COTGR.  s.  v.  Siiant^ 
A  poulce  sfiant,  by  ynch,  or  *thumbe-measure ;  the 
breadth  of  a  thumbe  giuen  betweene  euerie  yard  in  measur 
ing.  1867  J.  HoaOJa&nMtf.  i.  nL  204  The  teeth  answer  the 
triple  purposes  of  "thumb-milling,  ratchet-stop,  and  gradua 
tion.  1794  *Thumb-nut  [see  THUMB-SCREW sb.  i],  1904  HAR 
BISON  &  H.  Restoration  Durh.  Cath.  Organ,  The  *Thumb- 
Pistons  will  be  of  solid  ivory.  1889  E.  J.  PAYNK  in  Grove 
Diet.  Afits.  IV.  300/2  {Violoncello-playing}  At  present,  .the 
use  of  the  *thumb  positions  is  more  restricted.  1851  Beck's 
Florist  Dec.  267  As  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  large  to 
handle.. pot  them  singly  in  small  *i numb-pots.  1885  M. 
COLLINS  in  Eng.  Illustr.  Mag.  687/2  [Roman  pottery] 
Many  are  still  called  '  thumb-pots  ',  the  sides  being  indented 
with  the  potter's  thumb.  1900  Literature  15  Dec.  486/2 
The  *thumb-print  of  Kangali  Charan.  .was  compared  with 
the  magnified  lines  of  the  smudge.  Identification  was 
instant.  1906  Daily  Chron.  2  May  7/5  To-day  the  photo 
graph  of  his  thumb  prints  was  received  from  London.  They 
exactly  tally  with  Johnson's  thumb-prints  made  here.  1869 
S.  T.  DAVENPORT  in  Eng.  Mcch.  31  Dec.  377/2  This  was 
effected  by  small  inking-rubbers,  known  as  thumbs  and 
fingers,  and  the  printing  was  called  "thumb-printing.  1825 
SOUTHEY  Let.  to  H.  Hill  22  Mar.,  I  had  merely  *thumb- 
read  his  book  as  a  whole.  2844  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parsons  fy 
W.  xi,  A  . .  trolling-rod,  and  a  large  *thumb-reel.  1904 
WORDSWORTH  Old  Sen'ice-fiks.  277  A  kind  of  book-marker 
or  *  thumb-register,  for  finding  the  places  in  a  book  read  in 
choir.  1906  \\~estm.  Gas.  2  July  2/2  The  effect  of  this 
missionary  work.. is  not  to  be  measured  by  any  *thumb- 
rule.  a  1825  FORBY  lroc.  E.  Anglia  s.  v.  Snack,  A  *thumb- 
snack,  in  which  the  latch  is  lifted  by  pressing  the  thumb  on 
the  broad  end  of  a  short  lever  which  moves  it.  1897 
Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  1039  Finger-nails  must  be  kept 
short  and  clean,  and  *  thumb-sucking  and  nail-biting  dis 
couraged,  \y&  Daily  Chron.  "27  Feb.  8/1  Fasten  all  securely 
to  a  flat  surface,  .with  pins  or  *thumb  tacks.  1826  SOUTHEY 
Vind.  Eccl*  A  ngt,  497  Among  all  my  books  there  is  no  other 
which  bears  such  marks  of  *thumb-unction.  1863  Ecclesi- 
ologist  XXIV.  338  The  ^thumb-worn  binding.. would  be 
enough  to  scare  a  fashionable  Englishman.  1908  W. 
CHURCHILL  Mr.  Creive^s  Career  xvii,  Certain  thumb-worn 
schedules  werereferred  to.  1844  Zoologist  Il.suCommon 
wren, '  *Thumb-wren  '.  Troglodytes  europoeus. 

Thumb  (>#m),  v.    [f.  THUMB  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  feel  with  or  as  with  the  thumb ;  to 
handle. 

t  To  thumb  the  belt  of,  to  be  in  subjection  to.  Sc.  Obs. 

1623, 1711  [see  THUMBING  vol.  sb.}.  a  1758  RAMSAY  Addr. 
of  Thanks  xxvii,  They  will  be  forc'd  to  thumb  your  belt  At 
last,  and  a1  knock  under.  1765  E.  THOMPSON  Meretriciad 
(ed.  6)  30  None  had  the  art  To  thumb  the  guineas.  1894 
Daily  News  17  Jan.  3/1  The  ladies  and  children.,  stroke  his 
moist  nose. .;  the  men  punch  his  ribs  and  thumb  his  brisket. 
1898  F.  WHITMORE  in  Atlantic  Monthly  Apr,  501/1  He 
thumbed  an  edge-tool  like  an  artist. 

2.  To  play  (a  wind  instrument,  an  air)  with  or  as 
with    the    thumbs ;     to    perform    or    manipulate 
clumsily.     Also  intr.  with  it. 

1593  G.  HARVEY  New  Lett.  Notable  Contents  Cijb,  If 
the  Princock  must  be  playing  vpon  them,  that  can  play 
vpon  his  warped  sconce,  as  vpon  a  tabor,  or  a  fiddle,  let 
himsclfc  thanke  buuelfc,  if  he  be  kindly  (hummed.  1641 


THUMBING. 

MILTON  Animadv.  ii.  \Vks.  1851  III.  209  If  men  bhould 
ever  be  thumming  the  drone  of  one  plaine  Song,  it  would 
bee  a  dull  Opiat  to  the  most  wakefull  attention.  1675  COTTON 
Scoffer  Scoft  93  One  winds  a  Horn.  .Another  thumbs  it  on 
a  Tabor.  1753  JOHNSON,  Thumb,  to  handle  awkwardly. 

3.  To  soil  or  wear  (esp.  a  book)  with  the  thumbs 
in  using  or  handling  ;  hence,  to  read  much  or  often. 

1644-7  CLEVELAND  Char.  Load.  Diurn.  i  The  Emperick. 
Divines  of  the  Assembly,,  .thumbe  it  accordingly.  1673 
[R.  LEIGH]  Transp.  Reh.  43  Romances  are  thumb'd  more 
than  St.  Thomas.  £1720  PRIOR  Female  Phaeton  9  Shall  I 
thumb  holy  books,  confin'd  With  Abigails,  forsaken?  1849 
MACAULAY  ffisf.  Eng,  iii.  I,  391  Within  a  week  after  it  had 
arrived  it  had  been  thumbed  by  twenty  families.  1878 
AR&ERPref.toCa.vfon's  Reynard  ^p.  xii,  These  early  editions 
were  thumbed  out  of  existence. 

4.  a.  To  press,  smooth,  clean,  spread,  or  smear 
with  the  thumb,     b.  To  cover  (the  touchhole  of 
a  cannon)  with  the  thumb  ;  cf.  THUMB-STALL  d. 
(Funtfs  Stand.  Diet.)  1895.) 

1768  Ross  Hdawre  \\\.  112  Honest  Jean  ..  thumb'd  it  [a 
cutty  spoon]  round  and  gae't  unlo  the  squire.  1836  J.  BAL- 
LAMINE  Poems  185  The  tither  cake,  wP  butter  thoom'd. 
1899  H,  CAPES  Latty  i\f  Darkness  iv.  220  Abeed  thumbed  in 
too  deep  is  often  choked  from  sprouting.  1904  Daily 
Chron.  7  July  4  '4  To  thumb  down  the  tobacco  in  his  pipe. 

t  Thu'mb-band.  Obs,  A  rope  of  hay  or  straw 
made  by  twisting  the  material  round  the  thumb. 

1639  T.  DK  GRAY  Comj>L  Horscm.  85  Take  of  the  hay.. 
making  a  thum-band  thereof,  rowle  it  about  the  leg.  1707 
MOKTIMER  flush  (1721)  II.  78  Tie  Thumb-bands  of  Hay  or 
Straw  round  them.  1725  Bradley's  Fain.  Diet.  s.  v.  String 
Halt)  Wisp  him  with  a  soft  Thumb-  Band  of  Hay,  from  the 
Pa^ern  to  the  Top  of  the  Hoof. 

ThU'mb-bottle.  V  dial.    A  small  flask,  a  phial. 

1727  W.  MATHKU  Yng.  Mans  Cotnp.  92  Put  a  Penny* 
worth  of  the  Spirit  of  Vitriol  in  a  Thumb  Bottle.  1782  WOL- 
COTT  (P.  Pindar)  Odes  R.  Acad.  iii.  48  A  walking  thumb- 
bottle  of  aqua-fortis.  1830-3  CAKLETON  Traits  Irish  Pens, 
(1843)  I.  44  If  I  don't  cork  you  in  a  thumb-bottle  for  this, 
I'm  not  here. 

Thumbed  (J>omd),  a.     [f.  THUMB  sb.  and  v. 

+  -ED.] 

1.  adj.  Provided  with  or  having  thumbs  (of  a 
certain  kind)  ;  chiefly  in  comb,  as  black-thumbed. 

a  1529  SKBLTON  R.  Ritmtning  ^i  A  man  would  haue  pytty 
To  se  how  she  is  gumbed,  Fyngered  and  thumbed.  1663 
BUTLEK  Hnd.  i.  11.421  The  Knight  of  Greece..  With  whom 
his  black-thumb'd  Ancestor  Was  Comerade. 

2.  ppl.  a.  Of  a  book  or  the  like  :  Having  the  pages 
soiled  or  worn  by  the  thumbs  of  readers  ;  showing 
signs  of  much  use.     Often  preceded  by  an  adverb, 
as  little,  mucky  well-thumbed. 

a  1800  S.  PEGGE  Anecd.  Eng.  Leuig.  (1803)  232  Our  old 
thumbed  friend,  Littleton's  dictionary  tells  us  [etc.].  1837 
LOCKHART  Scott  xxv,  He  produced  a  well-thumbed  copy. 
1883  SYMONDS  Shaks.  Prcdec.  vii.  (1900)  197  They  [plays] 
perished  in  thumbed  MSS..  .before  arriving  at  the  honours 
of  the  press.  1886  STEVENSON  Kidnapped  xxiii,  An  old, 
thumbed,  greasy  pack  of  cards. 

TliU'mb-flint.  A  simple  kind  of  prehistoric 
flint  implement  ;  =*  SCRAPER  46. 

1865  W.  GREENWELL  in  Archseol.  Jrnl.  XXII.  101  Arrow. 
heads.  .  and  the  so-called  '  thumb-flints  '.  Note.  The  commonest 
type  of  the  '  thumb-flint  '  is  the  round  one  .  .  ;  an  oval  form  is 
also  frequent.  1896  SPUKRELL  ibid.  LIII.  46  Thumb-flints, 
or  slicking-knives.  1900  Thumbflint  [see  SCKAPER  4  e]. 


\\\YL),sb.pl.  Sc.  Also  7  thumbe-,  7-8  thummi-, 
7-9  thumkins,  8-9  thumbikens.  [f.  THUMB  -t- 
-i}kin  dim.  suffix:  cf.CuxiKiN.]  —  THUMB-SCREW  2. 
1684  Res-  Privy  Council  Scotl.  23  July,  Whereas,  .ther 
is  now  a  new  inventione  and  Ingyne  called  the  thumbekins 
..[the  Lords]  ordaine  that  when  any  persone  shall  be  (by 
ther  order)  put  to  torture  that  the  saids  thumbekins  or  bootes 
or  both  be  applyed  to  them.  1684  (Aug.  7)  FOUNTAINHALL 
Hist.  Notices  (Bann.  Cl.)  548  Spence  .  .  is  again  tortured,  and 
his  thumbs  crushed  with  pilliwincks  or  thumbikins  :  It's  a 
new  invention  .  .  discovered  by  Generalls  Dalzeell  and  Drum- 
mond,  they  having  seene  them  used  in  Musco[vy].  1690  in 
M.  Napier  Visct.  Dundee  (1860)  II.  119  Nevil  Pain,  .put  lo 
the  torture  of  the  thumbkins,  and  of  the  boot  upon  one  leg 
before  the  thumbkins  were  taken  off.  1715  CARSTAI  KS  Let.  in 
Wodrow  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  in.  viii.  (1722)  II.  389  The  King's 
Smith  was  called  in  [5  Sept.  1684],  to  bring  in  a  new  Instru 
ment  to  torture  by  the  Thumbkins,  that  had  never  been  used 
before..  .And  under  this  Torture  I  continued  near  an  Hour 
andaHalf.  v}y$Statis(.  Acc.Scot.  V.  5836"r^«t?cX.-,[He]has 
in  his  possession  the  identical  thumbikins,  with  which  the 
Principal  [Carstairs]  was  severely  tortured,  1818  SCOTT  Hrt. 
Midl.x,  Dread  of  bloody  rope..  pain  of  boots  and  thumkins. 

Thumbing  (t^  mirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  THUMB  v.  + 
-ING  !.]  The  action  of  the  verb  THUMB,  in  various 
senses;  spec,  in  dicing:  see  quot.  1711  ;  also,  the 
stretching  of  a  fabric  in  order  to  produce  a  soft 
pliable  finish;  in  quot.  1847  the  keeping  of  a  sub 
ordinate  under  one's  thumb. 

1623  FLETCHER  &  ROWLEY  ]\Iaidin,Mill\.  ii,  Miller,  this 
is  not  for  your  thumming.  17x1  PUCKLE  CV«/>  22  Game- 
sters  have  the  top,  the  peep,  eclipse,  thumbing.  [Note. 
Securing  with  the  little  finger  a  die  on  the  outside  of  the 
box,  Ditto  with  the  thumb,  when  the  person  play'd  with, 
sits  on  the  right  hand.]  1845  Mech.  Mag.  XLlI.  14  It  was 
a  known  practice  to  pull  the  cloth  by  hand,  three  or  four 


intimidation  practised  by  masters  on  their  servants  when 
the  latter  are  conipelled  to  vote  as  their  employers  please. 
1889  JESSOPP  Coming  of  Friars  iii.  130  The  perpetual 
thumbing  and  fingering  would  subject  [books]  to  immense 
wear  and  tear. 


THUMBLE. 
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Thumble  Q«rmb'l;,  &.1  dial.  [f.  THUMB  sb. : 
cf.  handle^\  trans.  To  touch  with  or  as  with  the 
thumb ;  to  handle  clumsily  ;  to  fumble. 

1623  Wily  Beguiled £.\\\>,  Stay  quotha?  To  bee  yauld 
and  tauld  at,  and  tumbled  and  thumbled  [ed.  1606  tumbled 
and  tumbled],  and  tost  and  lurn'd  as  I  am  by  an  old  Hagge. 
1829  UKocKtrr  N.  C.  Gloss.,  Tkrumble^  or  Thumble  t  to 
handle  awkwardly — to  thumb. 

t  Thu-mble.z'.-  [?f.  RUMBLE  v.,  influenced  by 
THUNDER.]  intr.  To  rumble  as  thunder. 

a  1608  DEE  Relat,  Spir.  i.  (1659)  59  Now  it  thumbleth 
[so  MS.]  again  very  terribly,  as  though  a  whole  town  should 
fall  down  into  a  great  Valley. 

Thumble,  obs.  form  of  THIMBLE. 

ThumbleSS  (b»-mles),  a.  [See -LESS.]  Having 
no  thumb  or  thumbs;  destitute  or  deprived  of 
thumbs;  spec,  applied  to  the  African  Cololms  and 
to  the  American  Spider-monkeys  (Aides')  in  which 
the  thumb  is  rudimentary  or  functionless. 

1720  D'URFEV  Pills  VI.  351  And  there'll  be  Bow-legg'd    1 
Hobby,  And  thumbless  Kate's  geud  Man.  1859  OWEN  Classif. 
ftfaitnnalia  48  The  true  Baboons.. are  African,  as  are  the    ' 
thuinblcss   Monkeys   (C claims).     1870    I.   ORTON  Andes  *    ; 
Amazons  xxt.  (1876)  312  One  genus,  Ateles,  '  the  imperfect  ',    j 
is  thumbless  altogether.     1890   DOYI.R  White  Company  viii,     j 
Leaving  the  thumbless  archer  and  his  brood,  the  wayfarers    , 
struck  through  the  scattered  huts  of  Emery  Down.     1906 
ll'fsdn.  Gaz.  24  Dec.  4/1  An  African  thumbless  monkey  is    i 
among  the  recent  additions  to  the  '  Zoo '  menagerie. 

b.  fig.  Clumsy;  incompetent;  cf.  HAXDLESS  2. 

1648  HF.RRICK  Hesper.,  Leprosie  in  Houses^  When  to  a 
house  I  come  and  see.  .The  servants  thumble>se. 

Thumble-toe.  north,  dial.  In  5  thomble-, 
thomelle-,  9  dial,  thummel-,  -il-,  etc.  [a.  ON. 
]>wnal-tA  the  great  toe,  f.  fumall  =  OE.  pfana, 
THUMB.]  The  great  toe. 

c  1440  Alphabet  of  Talcs  13,  I  prlkkid  hur  in  hur  thomble 
ta.     Ibid.  14  Als  sone  as  I  prikkid  in  hur  thomble  ta  sho    i 
wappid  me  in  furris.     14..   MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17  If.  301     '. 
(Halli\v.)  Thane  blede  one  the  fute..one  the  veyne  that  is 
bitwix  the  thomelle  taa  and  the  nexte.     1483  Cath.  Angl. 
384/1   A  Thomelle  too,  ailux,     1904  in  Eng.  Dial.  J)ict., 
cited  for  Durh.,  Yorks.,  Lake  Distr.,  etc. 

Thumbling  i,l»»*mlnj  .  [f.  THUMB  sb.  +  -LIXG  : 
cf.  Ger.  dciumhng  in  same  sense.]  A  diminutive 
being;  a  dwarf,  pigmy;  a  Tom  Thumb  or  Hop- 
o'-my-thumb. 

1867  Contemp.  Rw,  Oct.  50  Thumblings  and  Fingerlings 
whom  the  Pygmies  have  enslaved.  1879  M.  D.  COHWAY 
Oemonol,  I.  n.  vi.  163  The  skill  with  which  some  little  Jack 
or  Thumbling  overcomes  his  adversary.  1884  MAKC.  I!. 
PERKE  in  Chicago  Advance  26  June,  It  was  well  for  the  little 
thumbling  that  he  did  not  see  the  smile  on  his  sister's  and 
brother's  faces. 

Thu'inb-niark,  sb.  A  mark  made  with  the 
thumb,  esp.  on  the  page  of  a  book  in  turning  the 
leaves;  also,  such  a  mark  made  with  the  inked 
thumb  for  identification  of  a  person.  Also  attrib. 

1845  LONGF.  To  Old  Danish  Song-bk.  iii.  There  are  thumb- 
marks  on  thy  margin,  Made  by  hands  that  clasped  thee 
rudely.  1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  xi,  Thumb- 
marks  I  find  very  obnoxious.  1889  DOVLE  Micah  Clarke 
185  It  is  impossible  to  get  the  thumb-marks  of  any  two  men 
to  be  alike.  1904  M'cstut.  Gaz.  20  June  3/1  Thumb-mark 
impressions  are  to  be  taken — a  precaution  which  ^..Eng 
land,  .is  only  taken  in  the  case  of  criminals. 
b.  transf.  (See  quot.) 

1877  w-  G-  STABLES  Pract.  Kennel  Guide  iii.  (ed.  3)  36 
I  Words  used  in  the  Fancy]  Thumb-mark,  an  obliquely- 
shaped  black  mark  crossing  the  foot  of  a  well-bred  lilack- 
and-tan  above  the  toes. 

Hence  Thn'mb-mark  v. ,  trans*  to  make  a  thumb- 
mark  upon  ;  to  mark  with  the  thumb. 

1909  KIPLING  Actions  fy  Reactions  114  Captain  Parnall 
thumbmarks  and  passes  it  to  Mr.  Geary. 

Thu'mb-nail. 

1.  The  nail  of  the  thumb.     Often  in  allusive  ex 
pressions;  with  quot.  1604  cf.  SUPERNACULUM. 

1604  DEKKER  irf  Pt.  Honest  Wh.  i.  v,  Cast.  Pledge  him.  i 
../•"/«.  So:  I  ha  done  you  right  on  my  thumb  naile.  1648 
HERRICK  Hesper.,  To  hit  Booke  (1869)  228  Be  bold,  my 
booke,  nor  be  abash t,  or  feare  The  cutting  thumb-naile,  or 
the  brow  severe.  17*7  SOMERVILLE  Sweet-scented  Miser  27 
On  his  thumb-nail  it  might  be  wrote  'A  penny  sav'd's  a 
penny  got.  1841-4  EMEKSON  Ess.%  Nat.  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  228 
The  whole  code.. may  be  written  on  the  thumbnail. 

2.  transf.  A  drawing  or  sketch  of  the  size  of  the 
thumb-nail ;  hence^f.  a  brief  word-picture.  Chiefly 
aMrib.,  as  thumb-nail  sketch. 

1900  D.  WOODSIDE  Life  H.  Calderwood  ix.  208  Small  ink- 
sketches  of  the  thumb-nail  order.     1901  Daily  Chron.  3  Jan. 
4  (Cass.  Suppl.)  The  truth  of  Dickens's  vignettes  and  thumb-    ! 
nails  of  humanity.     1909  Westm.  Gaz.  4  Jan.  1/3  There  are    I 
also  '  thumb-nails  '  of  some  French  figures,  and . .  little  pencil    i 
portraits  of  well-known  faces. 

Thumb-piece  (bnniptt),  a.  The  part  of  a 
handle,  etc.,  intended  to  receive  the  thumb ;  a  part 
of  a  mechanism  operated  by  pressure  of  the  thumb. 

1759  MOUNTAINS  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  200  A  piece  of  the 
deal  moulding,  .adjoining  to  the  brass  thumb-piece,,  .was 
splintered  off.  1868  Report  Munitions  of  War  63  The 
breech-block  turns  over  and  is  secured  in  position,  when 
closed,  by  a  vertical  bolt  with  a  projecting  thumb-piece  at 
the  side.  1883  ROMANES  Ment.  Evol.  Anim.  xx.  351  note^ 
A  cat  which  jumps  at  a  thumb-latch,  and  while  holding  on 
to  the  curved  handle  beneath  with  one  foreleg,  depresses 
the  thumb-piece  with  the  other.  1894  Proc.  Soc,  Antiq. 
22  Nov.  238  The  lid  [of  a  ewer],  .has  a  thumb-piece. 
b.  (See  quot.)  dial. 

1882  W.  Wore.  Gloss.,  Thumb-piece,  a  piece  of  bread  with    i 


cheese  or  meat,  held  between  the  thumb  and  finger.  1897 
J)ai/y  A'eii'S  5  Nov.  10/7  Eating  his  dinner,  which  con 
sisted  of  a  thumb  piece  of  fat  pork  and  bread. 

C.  A  covering  for  the  thumb,  as  the  leathern  pad 
worn  by  needle-grinders;  the  thumb  of  a  glove  or 
mitten  (=  THUMB  sb.  2). 

1891  in  Cent.  Diet.  1899  Daily  Wews  15  July  7/4  The 
sleeves  of  this  dnsa  cover  nearly  half  the  hand,  and  can  be 
made  with  thumb-pieces,  like  mittens. 

Tlnrmb-ring.  a.  A  ring  formerly  worn  on 
the  thumb. 

Often  engraved  with  a  seal^  or  inscribed  with  a  posy. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  II7,  \\.  iv.  365,  I  could  haue  crept  into 
any  AUlermans  Thumbe-Ring.  1639  GLAPTHORNE  II 'ft  in  a 
Constable  iv.  i.  (1640)  F  ij,  An  Alderman .  .has  no  more  Wit 
then  the  rest  oth' bench :  what  lies  in's  thumbc-ring.  1714 
S/>ect.  No.  614  P  8  The  large  Thumb  Rinc;,.  .given  her  by  her 
Husband,  quickly  recommends  her  to  some  wealthy  Neigh 
bour.  1754  J.  SHEBBKARK  Afalritttony  (1766)  I.  4  She  was 
..none  of  your  meagre  thin  Things,  which.,  might  have 
been  drawn  through  an  Alderman's  Thumb-Ring.  1877 
Smith  $  I  face's  Diet.  Chr.  Biog.  I.  728/1  (Cvthhert)  A 
plain  massive  thumb-ring,  with  a  sapphire  set  in  it.  187^7 
\V.  JONES  Finger*ring  28  A  thumb-ring  of  unusual  magni 
tude  and  of  costly  material. 

attrih.  1642  MILTON  ApoL  Smect.  iii,  Instead  of  well  siz'd 
periods,  he  greets  us  with  a  quantity  of  thumring  posies. 

b.  A  ring  for  the  thumb  on  the  guard  of  a 
dagger  or  sword  ;  also  each  of  a  pair  of  rings  on  the 
hilt  of  a  dagger  by  means  of  which  it  may  be 
fastened  to  a  staff.  1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

C.  Archery.   (See  quot.  1893.) 

[1787-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.s.v.  Larynx.  A  ring  which  the 
Turks  put  on  their  thumb  for  the  drawing  of  their  bows.] 
1893  Smithsonian  Rep.  637  Thumb  ring, 3.  ring  worn  on  the 
thumb  in  archery  by  those  peoples  that  use  the  Mongolian 
release;  called  sefin  by  the  Persians.  1907  PAYXF-I  i  \i  L- 
\VEV  Projectile-Throwing  Engines  \\.  12,  I  can  bend  a  strong 
bow  much  easier  and  draw  it  a  great  deal  farther  with  the 
Turkish  thumb-ring  than  I  can  with  the  ordinary  European 
finger--rip. 

Thu'nib-rope.  Now  dial.  A  rope  made  by 
twisting  hay  or  straw  on  the  thumb;  cf.TurMB-BANi). 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  (1634)  I.  501  To  lap  and  wrap  them 
about  with  wreaths  and  thumb-ropes  of  straw.  1601  DEACON 
&  WALKER  Spirits  4-  Dircls  83  Matters  that  cleatie  together 
like  thombe-roppes  of  sand.  1679  V.  AI.SOP  Mcliiis  Inquir. 
n.  ii.  212  A  Thumb-rope  of  Sand  will  make  an  excellent 
Cable  for  Fishers-Folly.  1733  Ti  r.i,  Horse-Hoeing  Hitsb. 
xxi.  300  Winding  Thumb-Ropes  of  Straw  about  the  Iron 
Circles  of  the  Wheels,  and  about  the  Spokes.  1805  KOKSVTH 
Beauties  Scot!.  II.  448  When  ready  for  stacking,  they  are 
bound  with  thumb-ropes,  and  put  on  the  carts.  1894  jV<vf//- 
umf'ftf.  (ifass.,  ThoO)n-ropet  a  short  straw-rope,  extempo 
rized  by  twisting  it  on  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  whilst 
the  length  required  is  drawn  evenly  through  the  left  hand. 

Tint  nib-screw,  tluvmbscrew,  sb.  [f. 
THI-MB  sb.  +  SCKKW  sb.\  cf.  CUT.  daumsehranbe.'} 

1.  A   screw   with   a   flattened  or  winged  head, 
adapted   for   being    tunied   with  the  thumb   and 
fingers;    a  butterfly  screw;   also  a  small  clamp 
adjusted  by  such  a  screw. 

1794  \tv.\.iw  Carriages  ( i  So  i  )£&«.,  Thumb  Nut  or  Screw. 
1805  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  PI.  xxtv,  On  the  .side  of 
the  tub  is  a  thumb  screw  fixed  to  the  lever  underneath, 
which  regulates  the  stones.  1888  LocJnoootft  Diet.  Afi-ck. 
Engin.  s.v.  Screw  Clamp,  Small  screw  clamps  are  some 
times  called  thumb  screws.  1908  Times  22  Apr.  5/5  A 
thumb-screw  securing  the  sashes  had  been  removed. 

2.  An  instrument  of  torture  by  which  one  or  both 
thumbs  were  compressed ;  cf.  THUMBIKINS  ;   also 
called  *the  screws*  (SCREW  st>.l  i  e). 

{a  1715  RI-RNET  Own  Time  xvi,  Little  screws  of  steel  were 
made  use  of,  that  screwed  the  thumbs  [etc.:  see  SCREW  s&.1 
ie].)  1817  SCOTT  Old  Mori,  xxxvi,  An  oaken  table.. on 
which  lay  thumb-screws,  and  an  iron  case,  called  the  Scot 
tish  boot.  1832  G.  DOWXES  Lett.  Cent.  Countries  I,  200 
Such  intellects  as  devised  t he ^  rack  and  the  thumb-screw. 
1855  MATAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xiii.  III.  200  The  using  of  racks 
and  thumbscrews  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  prisoners  toaccuse 
themselves.  1859  jEPHsoN/>V/V/a«yiii.34  A  grim  functionary, 
whose  countenance  was  suggestive  of  dungeons  and  thumb 
screws. 

Tluvmb-screw,  tlurmbscrew,  v.  [f. 
THUMB  sb.  +  SCREW  ».,  or  f.  prec.  ;  evidenced  earlier 
than  the  sb.]  trafts.  To  torture  by  screwing  the 
thumbs;  to  torture  with  or  as  with  thumb-screws. 
Hence  Thu'mb- screwing  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1771  E.  LONG  in  Hone  Every-day  Bk.  (1827)  II.  199  He 
must. .be  thumb-screwed,  179*  Genii.  Mag.  LXII.  i.  260/2 
Think  what  tortures  we  endur  d,..Whipp'd,chain'd,  thumb- 
screw'd.  1835  Tail's  Mag.  II.  377  We  tax,  distrain,  screw, 
thumb-screw,  incarcerate.  1882  Standard  9  Sept.  5/5  His 
Highness  admits  that  a  case  of  thumb-screwing  has  come 
to  liis  knowledge.  189*  Pall  Mall  G.  22  Dec.  2/2  We  have 
little  sympathy  with  the  thriftless  borrowers,  but  less  with 
the  thumbscrewing  Shylock. 

Thu*mb-8talL  a.  A  shoemaker's  or  sail- 
maker's  thimble  (see  quot.  1794). 

1589  NASHB  Martin's  Months  Minde  Wks.  (Grosart)  I. 
196  Farewell  old  shoes,  thombe  stall,  and  clouting  lether. 
1755  JOHNSON,  Thutiistall^  a  thimble.  1794  KifgtMf^Sfm* 
tntinship  I.  90  Thumb-stall,  a  ferrule,  made  of  iron,  horn,  or 
leather,  with  the  edges  turned  up,  to  receive  the  thread  in 
sewing.  It  is  worn  on  the  thumb  to  tighten  the  stitches. 
1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.^  Thumb-stall..  z,a  sailor's  thimble 
used  in  sail-making. 

b.  A  sheath  worn  on  the  thumb  to  protect  it 
when  injured. 

1654  GAYTOS  Pleas,  Notes  in.  v.  97  Gloves  cut  intothumb- 
stals.  179*  BURNS  Let.  to  Creech  16  Apr.  (in  Jf';  Br<nvn'3 


(Vt/a/.AiiR.  119051  64  \Asrmich  mine  as  the  thumb-stall  I  have 
just  now  drawn  on  my  finger,  which  I  unfortunately  gashed 
in  mending  my  pen.     1904  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  s.v.  Thumb  2, 
TJntmb-f.ap,  a  thumb-stall  or  covering  for  the  thumb. 
O.  Keel.   ^  POUCER  :  see  quots. 
1849  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  1 1.  vi.  167  [The  bishop's]  thumb- 
stal  was  put  upon  the  right   hand  thumb  that  had   been 
dipped  into  the  chrism.     1871  SHIPLEY  Gloss.  Eccl.  Terms. 
,     Poitscrt  a  thumbstall  of  silver  or  other  precious  metal,  used 
1    formerly  by  bishops  for  anointing  in  confirmation. 
d.  Alii.   In  obsolete  artillery  :  see  quot. 
1864  in  WEBSTER.      1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  A/ec/t.,   Thumb- 
stall  i.  (Ordnance),  a  stall  of  buckskin  stuffed  with  hair, 
which  a  cannoneer  wears  on  his  thumb  to  cover  the  vent 
while  the  piece  is  being  sponged  and  loaded. 

Thumby  J'»'mi).  colloq.  Also  thummy, -ie. 
[f.  THUMB  J&  +  -Y,  dim.  suffix.]  A  little  thumb; 
a  kind  of  pet-name  for  the  thumb. 

1811  W.  TENNANT  Anstcr  Concert  in  Life  (1861)  26  He 
never  fashed  his  thummie.  1859  LANG  Wand.  India  265  The 
little  finger  replied: '  Who  told  you  so, Thummy, Thummy?  ' 
1866  '  R.  IJ.  PATL  '  Let.  in  Mem.  xx.  (1872)  353  Now  thumby 
is  beginning  to  make  a  grumble. 

t  Thumerstoue  (t«-m3rst^n\  Min.  Obs. 
[ad.  Ger.  thumerstein  (Werner,  1788),  f.  Thum, 
in  Saxony,  where  found.]  A  synonym  of  AXINITE. 
So  f  Thumite  (tw'msit,,  in  same  sense. 

1796  KIKWAS*  r.lfm.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  273   Thumerstone,, . 

Glass  Shorl.    [/''id.  274  It  i-;  found  crystallized  In  Dauphinc 

|     ..,  and  amorphous  in  Saxony,  nearThnm,  whence  Mr.Wer- 

:    ner  calls  it  Thumerstein.     1802  [see  AXINIII  •.].]     1868  DAN\ 

I    Afin.  297  Axinite,.. Thumerstein. ..Thumite. 

t  Thirrumart.   Sc.    Obs.     Also  7  thulmard, 
i    9  thummert,  thoumart.     A  dialectal  alteration 
of  FOIMAKT,  polecat  :  see  TH  (6). 

1696  A.  TEI.FAIR  True  Relat.  12  (Kdinb.  ed.)  By  the  way 
his  Dog  Catched  a  Thulmard.  1785  HI-RNS  Tiva  Herds 
vi,  The  thummart,  wil'-cat,  brock  and  tod,  Weel  kend  his 
voice.  1850  J.  D.  BKOV\H  Ballads  (1856)  98  (K.D.D.)  His 
cleidin  was  skins  o1  the  thouinari  and  tod. 

ii-ansf.  1822  U\i  T  Sir  A.  //  y/ifx,  There  never  was  surely 
,    a  droller  like  thummert  o*  a  creature  seen. 

!i  Thummim  J^-mim).  [a.IIeb.D^tSri  tumimm^ 

••    also  (after  },  2,  etc.)  thummTm,  pi.  of  DH  tomt 

completeness,  integrity.]     Used  in  the  collocation 

i    Urim  andThnnnnim,  rarely  Thnninriw  aiidUnm  : 

i   see  URIM. 

1539  BIBLE  (Great)  Deut.  xxxiii.  3  Vnto  Leui  he  «ayde: 
Thumim  &  vrini  [CovKRD.  Thy  perfections  anil  thy  lightcj 
shalbe  with  the,  &  with  euery  one  that  is  g<>dly  in  the. 
1616  Hi  i  I.OKAR  /-Xs1"-  E*P0s-t  Thunnnim,  an  Hebrew  word 

i  signifying  perfection.  It>id,t  I'titti,  an  Hebrew  word,  which 
the  high  Priest  of  the  lewes  wore  with  the  word  Thummim, 

i    in  the  plaits  of  the  Rational!  vpon  his  bresi,  1623  COCKF.RAM, 

•     Thuunitinii  perfection. 

tThu-momancy.  Obs.  rare~*.  [ad.  Gr.  type 
*60f*oiAavT€tat  f.  06/uS/iarri5  prophesying  from  one's 
own  soul,  f.  Oupos  soul,  spirit :  see  -MANCY.] 
Divination  by  one's  own  soul :  see  quot.,  and  cf. 

PSYCHOMANCY   I. 

1651  HOBIIMS  Leviath.  \.  xii.  56  Sometimes  in  their  own 
hopes  and  feares,  called  Thumomancy,  or  Presage. 

Thump  (Jwmp),  sb.     [Goes  with  THUMP  z/.] 

1.  '  A  hard  heavy  dead  dull  blow  with  something 
blunt*  (J.\  as  with  a  club  or  the  fist;    a  heavy 
knock  ;  also,  the  heavy  sound  of  such  a  blow  (not 
so  dull  as  a  iJntd^.     Also  Jig. 

1552    HI-I.OET,   Hownce,  noyse  or  thumpe,   bombits^  ere- 

fittis.     1563  B.  GOOGE  Kglogs  iv.  (Arb.)  43  Thou  yat  throw- 

est  the  thunder  thumps  from  Heauens  hye,  to  Hell,     a  1625 

FLFTCHFR  Nice  I'alour  in.  ii,  Now  your  thump,  A  thing 

!    deriv'd  first  from  your  hemp- beaters,  Takes  a  man's  wind 

j    away,  most  spitefully.     1675  HOBBES  Odyss.  262  Down  with 

1    a  thump  he  falls  upon  his  face.     1716  ADDISON  Freeholder 

,     No.  50   f  4   Their   Thumps  and    Bruises   mi^ht    turn   to 

1    account,.. if  they  could  beat  each  other  into  good  Manners. 

1784  Cowi'FR  Task  i.  357  Thump  after  thump  resounds  the 

constant  flail.     183^  DICKENS  SA.  Jirz,  Stfaitt  Excitrs.,  The 

.    unfortunate  little  victim,  .receiving  sundry  thumps  on  the 

head  from   both  his   parents.      1886  A.  WISCHKM,   Walks 

Geol.  Field  85  Heavy  thumps  sometimes  heard  before  and 

during  the  action,  in  geys**rAioles. 

f  b.  To  cry  thump ;  to  make  a  thumping  sound  ; 
to  thump.  Obs. 

1601  B.  JOSSON  Poetaster  in.  iv,  How  can  I  hold  my  fist 
from  crying  thump?     1604  DEKKER  \st  Pt.  Honest  Wh.  \. 
vii,  Did  you  not  heare  something  crie  thump? 
C.  Repeated,  expressing  a  series  of  thumps. 
1850  BROWNING  Christmas-Eye  iv.  64  The  thump-thump 
and  shriek-shriek  Of  the  train.     1885   FARGUS  ^litt^s  <v 
Arrowsx.  193  The  steady,  monotonous  thump,  thump,  thump 
of  the  engines.     1899  WERNER  Capt.  of  Locusts  69   The 
thump-thump  of  the  women's  pestles  pounding  the  maize  in 
the  grain- mortar. 

<£  adverbially :  With  a  thump  (alsoyf^*.). 
1704  N.  N.  tr.  Boccalinis  Advts.fr.  Parnass.  I.  56  Here 
Tacitus,  .bid  him  leave  off  his  fulsome  Preambles,  and  fall 
thump  to  the  Business  of  the  Impeachment.  1840  THACKERAY 
Catherine  i,  Which.,  made  his  heart  to  go  thump— thump  I 
against  his  side. 

2.  spec.  a.  A  knocking  or  pounding  of  machinery 
arising   from  slackness  at  a  joint  where  there  is 
reciprocal  motion,     b.  //.  A  beating  of  the  chest 
in  the  horse  due  to  spasmodic  contractions  of  the 
diaphrngm,  analogous  to  the  hiccup  in  man. 

1903  Rep.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  (On  Dis.  Horse  140),  Thumps 
or  Spasm  of  the  Diaphragm..  .Thumps  is  produced  by 
causes  similar  to  those  that  produce  congestion  of  the  lungs 
and  dilatation  or  palpitation  of  the  heart. 


THUMP. 

ThtUUp  (Jwmp),  V.  Also  6  thomp,  6-7  thumpe. 
[Only  mod.Eng.  (i6th  c.);  of  echoic  formation. 
Parallel  echoic  formntions  are  EFris.  dump  a  knock, 
late  Icel.  dumpa  to  thump,  Sw.  dial,  dumpa  to  make 
a  noise,  dompa  to  thump.  The  earliest  evidence  of 
the  word-group  in  Eng.  is  in  THUMPER  i.  The 
following  shows  it  as  a  mere  imitation  of  a  noise : 

c  1550  BALE  K.  Johan  (Camden)  53  Sedycyon  extra  locum. 
Alarum  !  Alarum  1  tro  ro  ro  ro  ro, ..Thomp,  thomp,  thomp, 
downe,  downe,  downe,  to  go,  to  go,  to  go  !  K.  Jt  What  a 
noyse  is  thys.  .without  the  dore  ?] 

1.  trans.  To  strike  or  beat  heavily,  as  with  the 
fist,  a  club,  or  any  blunt  instrument,  producing  a 
dead,  dull,  somewhat  hard  sound ;  also,  without 
reference  to  the  sound  produced,  to  hammer,  pound, 
knock  forcibly. 

To  thump  a  cushion^  the  pulpit,  etc. :  said  of  a  preacher 
who  uses  violent  gestures  ;  cf.  CusmoN-MK/w/fr. 

c  1537  [implied  in  THUMPER  i],  1548  ELYOT  s.v.  Incurso, 
Pugnis  aliquetn  incursaret  to  renne  on  one  to  thumpe  and 
beaie  hym  with  his  fystes.  1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Per- 
tundO)  to  beate  with  hammers :  to  thumpe,  or  knocke. 
1582  STANYHURST  &neis  i.  (Arb.)  19  Thee  pacient  panting 
shee  thumpt  and  launst  wyth  a  fyrebolt.  1x1635  CORBET 
On  Gt,  Tom  of  Christ-Church  i  Be  dumbe  ye  infant 
Chimes,  thumpe  not  your  mettle.  1673  HicKERiNGiLLGr^f. 
F.Greyb.  218  In  thumping  the  pulpit.. has  frighted  some 
from  their  seats.  17x6  GAY  Trivia  i.  13  The  sturdy  Pavior 
thumps  the  ground.  1725  B.  HIGGONS  Rent.  Burnet  ii. 
Hist.  Wks.  1736  11.79  He  [Bp.  Burnet]  would,  .with  greater 
Pleasure  and  Vehemence  have  thump'd  a  Cushion  in  that 
Congregation,  we  now  call  a  Conventicle.  1807  CRABBK 
Par.  Reg.  i.  711  There  was  he'pinch'd  and  pitied,  thump'd 
and  fed.  1007  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  393  It  was  left  to  the  Navy 
League  to  thump  the  big  drum. 

b.  With  extension:    To  drive  or   force  (downt 
foiward,  off,  out,  etc.,  or  into  some  position  or 
condition)  by  thumping. 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  HI.  ii.  ii  When  my  hart.. Beats. ., 
Then  thus  I  thumpe  it  downe.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  vi.  ii. 
10  He  with  his  speare, ..  Would  thumpe  her  forward  and 
inforce  to  goe.  ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  \\~ui.  141  Thrice  the 
feet  the  hands  of  Hector  seized,  And  thrice  th'  Ajaces 
thumped  him  off.  a  1677  BARROW  Serin,  Wks.  1716  II.  80 
To  think.. a  slow  body  may  be  thumpt  and  driven  into 
passion.,  how  can  we,  .entertain  such  suppositions?  1821 
CLARE  /'///.  Minstr.  I.  4  Born  to  the  flail  and  plough,  To 
thump  the  corn  out  and  to  till  the  earth. 

c.  Of  the  feet,  etc.:  To  beat  or  strike  (the  ground, 
etc.)  heavily  and  noisily;  alsoofabody:  to  impinge 
upon  with  a  thump  ;  to  strike  violently. 

~     STANYHVRST  .Eneis  i.  (Arb.)  21   Downe  the  pilot 


thump  the  floor  most  vigorously. 

d.  \Vith  that  which  beats,  strikes,  or  knocks  as 
object.  To  thump  down,  to  put  or  throw  down 
with  a  thump. 

1720  RAMSAY  Wealth  72  While  you  may  thump  your  Pows 
against  the  Wa1.  1821  CLARE  VilL  Minstr.  (1823)  1. 9  And 
lumping  knocks  as  one  would  thump  a  flail.  1852  HAW- 
THORNE  Blithedale  Rom,  xvii,  Baggage,  which  he  thumped 
down  upon  the  floors. 

2.  fig.  To   'beat*    (in  a  fight),   to   drub,    lick, 
thrash  severely,  colloq. 

1504  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  y.  in.  334  These  bastard  Britaines, 
whom  our  Fathers  Haue  in  their  owne  Land  beaten,  bobb'd, 
and  thump'd.  1797-1802  G.  COLMAN  Br.  Grins,  etc.,  Knt. 
fy  Friar  I.  i,  In  our  Fifth  Harry's  reign,  when  'twas  the 
fashion  To  thump  the  French,  .to excess.  1827  SCOTT  Jrnl. 
14  Nov.,  We  have  thumped  the  Turks  very  well. 

3.  intr.  To  strike  or  beat  with  force  or  violence, 
with  an  abrupt  dull  noise ;  to  knock  or  bump  with 
force.     Also  to  thump  it. 

1565  COOPER  Thesaurus  s.  v.  Insulto,  Insultare  fores  cal- 
cious,  to  thumpe  or  beate  at  the  doore  with  heeles.  a  1619 
FLETCHER,  etc.  Knt.  Malta\\\.  i.  song.  Drums  beat,  Ensigns 
wave,  and  Cannons  thump  it.  1663  BUTLER  Hudibras  \. 
in.  520  Colon,  chusing  out  a  stone,  Level'd  so  right,  it 
thumpt  upon  His  manly  Paunch.  1691  E.  TAYLOR  Beh- 
mcn's  Theos.  Philos.  340  That  which  melodiously  ringeth 
in  the  Light,  rumbleth  and  thumpeth  in  the  dark.  1832 
MARRY  AT  N.  Forster  xiii,  I  heard  the  boat  thumping  under 
the  main  channels.  1856  KANE^TC/.  Expl.  I.vh.  72  The.. 
floe-ice  against  which  we  were  alternately  sliding  and  thump 
ing.  1883  Pall  MallG.  20  Dec.  3/2  No  one  thinks  a  drum 
mer-boy  a  giant  because  he  thumps  away  upon  a  big  drum. 

b.  To  walk  with  heavy  sounding  steps,  to  stump 
noisily ;  also,  of  a  thing,  to  move  with  thumps  or 
noisy  jolts. 

1604  T.  M.  Black  Bk.  in  Middletons  Wks.  (Bullen)  VIII. 
28,  I  thumped  down  stairs  with  my  cowheel.  1825  T. 
HOOK  Sayings  Ser.  n.  Passion  fy  Princ.  xv.  III.  578  Along 
.  .went  the  waggon,  thumping  and  bumping  up  this  hill  and 
down  that.  1894  MRS.  DYAN  All  in  a  Man's  Keeping'  233 
Long  ropes  ..  which  thumped  with  wet  swishes  over  the 
slippery  decks.  1899  J.  LUMSDEN  Edin.  Poems  $  Songs  77 
He  thumpeth  down  the  stony  street. 

c.  Of  the   heart,   etc. :   To   beat   violently  or 
audibly ;  to  throb  forcibly. 

1784  COWPER  Task  iv.  47  Who  patient  stands  till  his  feet 
throb,  And  his  head  thumps.  1841  THACKERAY  2nd  Fun. 
Napoleon  iii,  Everybody's  heart  was  thumping  as  hard  as 
possible.  1879  BROWNING  Ned  Bratts  282  Hearts  heaved, 
heads  thumped.  1880  —  Dram.  Idyh  Ser.  n.  Retio  180 
How  my  head  throbs,  how  my  heart  thumps. 

4.  The  verb-stem  in  combination  with  a  sb. ;  as 
thu'mp-cushion,    a   preacher  who   thumps   the 
cushion  of  the  pulpit ;  in  quot.  attrib. 
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1827  G.  PARLEY  Sylvia  60  Grip  him  fast  by  his  thump- 
cushion  arm,  lest  he  overdo  the  action. 

t  Thu-mpatory,  a.  MMMMM£  [f.  prec.  after 
words  in  -atory.]  Characterized  by  thumping. 

a  1693  Urquharfs  Rabelais  m,  xx.  169  These  thumpatory 
warnings. 

Thumper  (Jwmpai).    [f.  THUMP  v.  +  -EK  1.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  thumps. 

In  quots.  c  1537,  #1619,  app.  a  cant  name  for  some  class  of 
'rogue',  or  for  some  coin.  In  quot.  1728,  applied  to  the 
striking  apparatus  of  a  clock. 

tigs?  T  her  sites  \n  Four  Old  Plays  (&$}  81  Tynckers,.. 
try  fullers,  turners,  and  trumpers,  Tempters,  traytoures, 
trauaylers,  and  thumpers,  a  1619  FLETCHER  Mad  Lover 
v.  iv,  Chi.  (Takes  out  his  purse,  and  shakes  it.) . .  Here  are 
thumpers,  chequins,  golden  rogues.  1728  RAMSAV  ToStarrat 
18  The  thumper  that  tells  hours  upon  the  kirk.  1824  Neiv 
Monthly  Mag.  XII.  344/2  The  thumper  on  the  great  drum. 

2.  A  thumping  or  heavy  blow. 

1682  T.  FLATMAN  Heraclitus  Ridens  No.  67  (1713)  II.  163 
I'll  giveyousucha  Thumper  shall  make  your  Shoulders  ake. 

3.  Anything  'thumping'  or  strikingly  big  of  its 
kind ,  <?j/.a  *  thumping '  lie ;  a*  whopper' ,  *  whacker ' : 
cf.  BOUNCER  3,  4.  cottoq. 

1660  TATHAM  Charac.  Rump  Dram.  Wks.  (1878)  287  You 
may  call  it  the  tail  of  the  great  dragon,  and  'tis  a  thumper. 
1677  W.  HUGHES  Mail  of  Sin  in.  iii.  97  For  Thumpers 
commend  me  to  Abbot  Bar,  and  St.  Brendons  Stories.  1711 
SWIFT  Jrnl.  t&  Stella  8  Sept.,  You  are  apt  to  lie  in  your 
travels,  though  not  so  bad  as  Stella;  she  tells  thumpers. 
1804  J.  COLLINS  Scripscrap.  157  They  gives  me  a  Thumper  of 
a  Christmas  Box.  1863  J,  R.  GREEN  Lett.  11.  (190:)  125 
His  lies  are  such  thumpers. 

Thumping  (b»*mpirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  THUMP  v, 
+  -ING  *.]  The  action  of  the  verb  THUMP  in  various 
senses ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1577  NORTHBROOKE  Dicing  (1843)  171  They  daunce  with., 
monstrous  thumping  of  the  feete.  1657  THORNLEY  tr.  Longits* 
Dapknis  $  Chloe  84  Leaping  Dolphins,  with  the  thumping 
of  their  tails,  loosened  the  planks.  1722  in  Boulton^w/wi^/w. 
Old  London  (1901)  I.  29  She  may  expect  a  good  thumping. 
1862  B.  TAYLOR  Poet's  Jrnl.  n.  Autumnal  Dreams,  The 
drowsy  air  is  startled  With  the  thumping  of  the  flail.  1892 
SyMosns  M.  Angela  (1899)  I.  v.  ii.  187  He  was  cast  forth  . . 
with  good  round  kicks  and  thumpings. 

b.  attrib.)  as  thumping-board,  a  loaded  board 
placed  across  the  keys  of  an  organ  just  behind  the 
part  used  by  the  fingers,  to  prevent  an  undue  rising 
of  the  key  when  released  by  the  finger. 


be  laid  across  the  key. board, 

Thu  mping,  ///.  a.    [f.  THUMP  v.  +  -TNG  2.] 

1.  That    thumps,    in    various    senses ;    beating ; 
banging;  throbbing. 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxvii.  (1887)  107  The  tumbling 
Cybistike,  the  thumping  Pugillate,  the  buffeting  Cestus. 
a  1597  PEELE  David  $  Bethsabe  in.  ii,  To  scape  the  fury  of 
their  thumping  beaks.  1859  Habits  Gd.  Soc.  vi.  234  The 
loud,  thumping  style  [of  playing  the  piano]  should  be  avoided. 
1898  Attbutfi  Syst.  Med.  V.  916  In  slim,  long-chested 
youths.. a  thumping  or  uncovered  heart  may  well  be  mis 
taken  for  a  hypertrophy. 

2.  Jig.    (colloq.)     Of    striking    size,    extent,    or 
amount ;    exceptionally   large   or    heavy ;     huge, 
1  whacking ',  *  whopping ' :  cf.  BOUNCING  ppL  a. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  402  He  vseth  great  and 
thumping  words.  1671  H.  FOULIS  Hist.  Rom.  Treasons 
(1681)  26  The  thumping  commendations  of  their  Saints. 
1719  D'URFEY  Pills  II.  48  Strong  Wine,(  and  thumping 
Glasses,  a  1814  He  must  be  Married  in.  i.  in  New  Brit. 
Theatre  IV.  268  A  house-full  of  great,  thumping,  rosy- 
cheeked,  boys  and  girls.  1826  W.  E.  ANDREWS  Crit.  Rev. 
Fox's  Bk.  Mart.  II.  270  This  is  a  thumping  lie.  1855 
THACKERAY  Neivcomes  Iv,  Let  us  console  that  martyr.. 
with  thumping  damages.  1865  SIR  S.  NORTHCOTE  in  Daily 
News  29  May  3  Producing  sensational  effects  by  the  utter 
ance  of  what  I  may  call  good,  stout,  thumping  lies.  1902 
C.  G.  HARPER  Holyhead  Road\\.  94  The  electors  returned 
b  -th  himself  and  the  other  Conservative  candidate  by 
thumping  majorities. 

Hence  Thu-mpingly  adv. 

a  1693  Urquharfs  Rabelais  in.  Jx.  77  If  I  did  not  .. 
thumpingly  bethwack  her  Gillets. 

II  Thunbergia  (t77nbe-rgia,  bzmbaudsia).  Bot. 
[mod.L.,  f.  the  name  of  C.  P.  Thunberg,a  Swedish 
botanist  and  traveller  (1743-1822).]  A  genus  of 
herbaceous  (mostly  climbing)  plants,  N.O.  Acan- 
thace%i  natives  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  parts  of 
Africa  and  Asia,  of  which  many  species  are  culti 
vated  in  greenhouses  for  the  beauty  of  their  various- 
coloured  flowers. 

1842  Penny  Cyd.  XXIV.  411/2  Retzius  named  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  natural  order  Acanthaceae,  in  honour  of  him 
[C.  P.  Thunberg],  Thunbergia.  1893  MRS.  C.  PRAED  Out 
law  ff  Lawmaker  II.  69  A  trellis  of  Cape  jasmine  and 
thunbergia.  1898  I.  D.  REES  in  iqth  Cent.  June  1017  The 
beautiful  blue  thunbergia. 

Thunche,  variant  of  THINK  z/.1  Obs.y  to  seem. 

Thunder  (J>»-nd3i),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  I  Jmnor, 
-er;  2-3  dative  punre,  3-5  ponre;  4  thonir, 
•yr(e,  -ure,  thunure,  thonnor,  -ere,  -ir,  4-5 
thoner,  -or,  5  thonere,  thonour,  thouner, 
thownyr,  6-9  Sf.  and  north,  dial,  thunner.  £. 
3  flhunder,  3-4  J>ondre,  3-5  ponder,  3-6 
thundre,4  Jmndir,thundir,  4-5  punder,pondir, 
-ur,  4-6  thonder,  thoudre,  thoundre  (6  -ir),  5 
pundre,  thundyr,  thwndur,  thondour,  'don- 
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dyr)»  5-6  thondir,  Sc.  thwndyr,  9  s.  w.  dial 
thinder,  5-  thunder.  [OE.  funor,  ME.  poner, 
etc.  (later  ponder^  etc.  with  epenthetic  </)  =  OFris. 
Afa*Mr,O£  thuncr,  (MDu.,Du.  dander],  OHG.flb- 
war  (MHG.  doner,  G.  donner),  ON./^rr,  (:—*J>onr-: 
cf.  I)a.  tordeHj  Sw.  tordon  'Thor's  din')  :— OTeut. 
*fomar-€P  f.  Indo-Eur.  ablaut  series  */«*,  /<?«,  /«  to 
stretch, resound,  whence  Skr.  tan  to  sound,  'L.tonare 
to  thunder;  cf.  Skr.  */<?«  to  sound,  sigh,  thunder, 
Gr.  a-rkv-w  to  groan.  (The  -on-  in  ME.  was  the 
usual  way  of  writing  -tin-,  to  avoid  confusion.)] 

1.  The  loud  noise  accompanying  a  flash  of  light 
ning  (apparently  following  it,  being  heard  after  it 
at  an  interval  depending  on  distance),  due  to  the 
sudden  violent  disturbance  of  the  air  by  the  electric 
discharge  ;  varying  from  a  sharp  report  or  crash  to 
a  prolonged  roll  or  reverberation.  Also,  the  on- 
seen  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  the  meteorological 
condition  or  action  (scientifically,  the  electric  storm 
and  discharge)  from  which  the  loud  noise  proceeds. 

The  popular  use  vaguely  includes  the  phenomenon  and  its 
cause. 

a.  [^725  Corpus  Gloss.  (O.  E.  T.)  1152  Jovem^  Jmner.] 
a  800  Riddles  xlvii.  22  (Gr.)  Stefne  Sunures  micles.  £950 
Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  .\ii.  29  De  here  foraon  oio  stod  & 
seherde  cuoedun  3uner  beetle  auorden.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd. 
III.  280  Swa  hattra  sum  or,  swa  mara  Sunor  &  li^et  on 
geare.  f  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  43  Heore  ebem  scean  swa  ded 
pe  leit  a-monge  bunre.  11300  Cursor  M.  22143  Thoner 
o-loft  fal  sal  he  gar.  c  1325  Gloss.  IV.  de  Bibbesw.  in 
Wright  I'oc.  160  Tonere%  thornier,  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter 
lxxvi[i).  17  [18]  pe  voice  of  )?i  thunure  in  whele.  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxxi.  140  We  ware,  .striken  doune  to 
J>e  erthe  with  grete  hidous  blastez  of  wind  and  of  thouner. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  384/1  A  Thonour,  tonitruus.  Ibid.  387/2 
A  Thownyr.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxvii.  35  Ane  rak  of 
fartis  lyk  ony  thunner.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Alort.  xxxvii, 
Rather  than  ye  suld  ride  on  in  the  rain  and  thunner. 

JS.  ^1250  Bhunder  [see  b].  c  12.90  St.  Brendan  473  in 
S.  F.ng.  Leg.  \.  232  Gret  betynge  and  noyse  i-nou^,  bondre 
ase  bei  it  were,  c  1384  CHAI-CER  H.  Fame  \\.  100  The  god 
of  thonder  Wh'iche  that  men  callen  lupiter.  (71460  Brut 
510  A  gret  tempest  of  thondre  &  lightenyng.  c  1475  Pict. 
I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  802/1  Hie  tonitrus,  thwndur.  1549 
Compl.  Scot.  vi.  59  The  thoundir  is  ane  corrupt  fumegenerit 
on  the  eird.  1595  SHAKS.  John  v.  ii.  173  A  drumme.  .That 
shall.. mocke  the  deepe  mouth 'd  Thunder.  1753  HOGARTH 
Anal.  Beauty  xii.  97  By  the  decreasing  noise  of  thunder, 
we  form  the  idea  of  its  moving  further  from  us.  1818  SCOTT 
Br.  Lamm.  viii.  [ix.],  The  cloud,  .began  now,  by  one  or  two 
distant  peals,  to  announce  the  thunders  with  which  it  was 
fraught.  1858  STANLEY  Sinai  fy  Pal.  ii.  124  The  thunder, 
heard,  not  . .  in  short  and  broken  peals,  but  in  one  con- 
timious  roll.  Mod.  It  is  a  sultry  day;  I  think  there  must 
be  thunder  about  The  farmer's  wife  says  that  the  thunder 
turns  the  milk. 

b.  Regarded    as  the  destructive  agent  produc 
ing  the  effects  usually  attributed  to  the  lightning ; 
(with  a  and//.)  a  thunderstroke  or  'thunderbolt*. 
Now  only  poet,  or  rhet.  (exc.  ./£".). 

^893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  iv.  ii.  §  i  punor  toslofc  heora  hieh- 
Stan  godes  hus.  Ibid.  vi.  xxix,  Hiene  ofslog  an  bunor. 
c  1250  Gen.  Sf  Ex.  1108  Oc  sifien  loth  wente  ut  of  hine, 
Brende  it  ohunder,  sane  it  eroe-dine.  1390  GOWER  Con/. 

1.  109  Fro  the  sky  A  firy  thonder  sodeinly  He  sende,  and 
him  to  pouldre  smot.    f  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  ii.  7  per 
schall  na  thunder  ne  na  maner  of  tempest  dere  him.     c  1460 
Toivneley  Myst.  iii.  346  Thise  thoners  and  levyn  downe  gar 
fall.  .Castels  and  towres.     1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  i.  iii.   81 
Let  thy  blowes. .  Fall  likeamazmg  thunder  on  the  Caske  Of 
thy  amaz'd  pernicious  enemy.     1686  tr,  Chardin's  Trav. 
Persia  209  The  Thunder  had  thrown  down  a  good  part  of 
it.     1707  Curios,  in  Husb.  <$•  Card.  243  ZThe  Thunder  fell 
upon  her,  and  kill'd  her   out-right.      1751   MACSPARRAN 
Diary  (1899)  61  The  Thunder  struck  Col.  Northrup.     1769 
COOK  Voy.  round  World  \\.  ii.  (1773)  304  To  acquaint  them 
that  we  had  weapons  which,  like  thunder,  would  destroy 
them  in  a  moment.     1820  SHELLEY  Vis.  Sea  61  Six  the 
thunder  has  smitten,  And  they  lie  black  as  mummies. 

c.  (with  a  and  //.)  A  peal  of  thunder,  a  thunder 
clap.     Now  only  poet,  or  rhet. 

r  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  280  J>a  buneras..on  apocalipsin 
synd  gastlice  to  understand  en  ne,  01300  Cursor  J/.  18124 
par  come  a  mikel  steuen,  Als  it  a  thoner  war  of  heuen.  1382 
WYCLIF  Rev.  x.  3  Whan  he  hadde  cried,  seuen  thundres 
spaken  her  voices.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  ii.xliii.2r  Thunders 
are  nothing  els  but  the  blows  and  thumps  given  by  the 
fires  beating  hard  upon  the  clouds,  c  1665  BAXTER  in  Reliq. 
23  Apr.  an.  1661  (1696)  303  As  they  were  returning  from 
\Vestminster-hall,  there  was  very  terrible  Thunders,  when 
none  expected  it.  1700  DRYDEN  Cymon  %  Iphi&nia  334 
The  thunders  roll,  the  forky  lightning  flies.  1842  TENNYSON 
Talking  Oak  279  Low  thunders  bring  the  mellow  rain. 
x855  —Maud  n.  iv.  49  And  a  sullen  thunder  is  roll'd. 

d.  (with  a  and//.)  A  thunderstorm.  Obs.eMz.diaL 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  6019  Was  a  weder  ful  selcut  snell,  A 

thonor  \v.rr.  bondre,  thoner,  bondur]  wit  an  haile  sua  kene. 
ci4oo  MAUXDKY.  (Roxb.)  xiv.  65  In  somer  es  f>er  grete 
thundres  and  leightens.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  7619  A  thondir 
with  a  thicke  Rayn  thrublit  in  beskewes.  1470-85  MALORY 
Arthur  \\\.  xxxi.  263  Thenne  felle  there  a  thonder  and  a 
rayne  as  heuen  and  erthe  shold  goo  to  gyder.  1623  BINGHAM 
Xenophon  in.  i.  42  It  seemed  to  him,  that  in  a  thunder  the 
bolt  fell  vpon  his  Fathers  House.  1665  E.  DIGGES  in  Phil. 
Trans.  I.  26  Our  Country  of  Virginia  is  very  much  subject 
to  Thunders.  1892  HEWETT  Peas.  Sp.  Devon  xox,  I  zim 
arter  thease  mizzle  us  chell  'ave  a  thinder. 

2.  transf.  Any  loud  deep  rumbling  or  resounding 
noise.     (Also  with  a  and  //.) 

1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  iv.  i.  123,  I  was  with  Hercules  and 
Cadmus  once,  When.. they  bayed  the  Benre  With  hounds 
of  Sparta. . .  I  neuer  heard  So  musical!  a  discord,  such  sweet 
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thunder.  1595  —  John  i.  i.  26  The  thunder  of  my  Cannon 
shall  be  heard.  1612  BIBLE  Job  xxxix.  25  He  smelleth  the 
battaile  afarre  off,  the  thunder  of  the  captaines,  and  the 
shouting,  a  1674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  xvi.  §  245  One 
continued  thunder  of  Cannon.  ciSoo  H.  K.  WHITE  Poems 
(1837)  143  Let  the  pealing  organ  play;  And,  while  the  har 
monious  thunders  roll  [etc.]-  1807-8  SYIX  SMITH  Plymley's 
Le tt.  vii.  Wks.  1859,  II,  162/2  Thunders  of  applause  from  the 
pit  and  the  galleries.  1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  n.  452  The 
great  organ.. rolling  thro'  the  court  A  long  melodious 
thunder.  1887  BOWEN  Virg.  Eclogue  v.  83  The  thunder  of 
surf  on  the  shore. 

3.  fig.  a.    Threatening,    terrifying,   or   strongly 
impressive  utterance  ;  awful  denunciation,  menace, 
censure,  or  invective,  '  fulmination ' ;  vehement  or 
powerful  eloquence,     (sing,  and  //.) 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  288  Drede  we  nou?t  )>is  J>ondir, 
for  it  turned  a}en  &  cursib  be  welle  J»at  ;t  come  fro_  c  154O 
NISBET  N.  T.in  Scot.  Prol.  Romans  (S.T.S.)  III.332  But  the 
spret  mon  first  cum, . .  and  with  the  thwndyr  of  the  lawe  feare 
him.  1693  G.  STEPNY  in  Dryden's  Juvenal  vin.  (1697)  197 
Who  felt  the  Thunder  of  the  States  Decree.  1713  AUDISON 
Spect.  No.  407  P  i  Pouring  out  the  Thunder  of  his  Rhetorick. 
1781  GIBBON  Decl.  %  F.  xxi.  (1869)  I.  591  He  directed  the 
thunders  of  the  church  against  heresy.  1853  Miss  YONGE 
Cameos  I.  xxvii.  220  The  barons  ..  thought  little  of  the 
thunders  of  the  Pope.  1879  FARRAR  St.  Paulu.  viii.  (1883) 
117  Something.. made  him  [Stephen].. hurl  in  their  faces 
the  gathered  thunder  of  his  wrath  and  scorn. 

b.  In  phrases  denoting  great  force  or  energy 
(chiefly  in  versions  or  imitations  of  the  Scriptures). 

1535  COVERDALE  Job  xxvi.  14  Who  can  perceaue  and 
vnderstonde  y*  thondre  of  his  power?  z6n  BIBLE  Job 
xxxix.  19  Hast  thou  clothed  his  necke  with  thunder?  1754 
GRAY  Poesy  106  With  necks  in  thunder  cloath'd,  and  long 
resounding  pace.  1796  ELIZA  HAMILTON  Lett.  Hindoo 
Rajah  (1811)  I.  83  One  of  their  ships  of  war,  a  huge  edifice, 
whose  sides  were  clothed  with  thunder,  1818,  1887  [see 
thunder -maned)  -shod  below). 

c.  Struck  with  thunder  =  THUNDERSTRUCK  2  a. 
rare~lt 

1823  SCOTT  Quentin  D.  xxiv, '  I  am  struck  with  thunder  ! ' 
said  Crevecoeur.  'Liege  in  insurrection! — ..the  Uishop 
murdered ! ' 

4.  slang  or  cottoq.  Used  vaguely  in  exclamations, 
imprecations,  and  expletive  or  intensive  phrases. 

1709-10  STEELE  Tatler  No.  137  r  3  Thunder,  Furies,  and 
Damnation  !  I'll  cut  your  Ears  off.  184*  S.  LOVER  Handy 
A  ndy  xxv, '  Thunder  and  turf ! '  said  the  drunken  giant.  1891 
C.  ROBERTS  Adrift  Amer.  66  Why  in  thunder,  if  you  were 
hungry,  did  you  not  come  and  tell  me  ?  1894  A.  ROBERTSON 
Nuggets*  etc.  79  Where  in  thunder  did  he  get  the  money? 

5.  attrib*  and  Comb.  a.  attrib.  Of,  as  of,   per 
taining  to,  or  connected  with  thunder,  as  thunder- 
trashy  -firey  -gloom,  -place,  -p$alntt   -rain^  -rollt 
-scar,  -skyt  -tentt  •ivolleyt  -weather\    violent,  de 
structive,  or  (esp.)  loud  as  thunder,  as  thunder- 
blow,  -bullet,  -curse,  -music,  -shout,  -voice,  -yell, 
b.  objective,  etc.,  as  thunder-thrower;    thunder- 
breathing,  -forging,  -guiding,  -ruling,  -throwing, 
-wielding  adjs. ;  thunder- delight  ing  (delighting  in 
thunder),  -fearless,  -free,  "proof,  -rejoicing  adjs. ; 
thzmder-like  adj.   and  adv.      C.  instrumental,    as 
thunder-armed,  -baffled,  -charged,  -fraught,  -girt, 
-hid,    -laden,    -riven,    -scarred,    -scathed,    -shod) 
-smitten,    -splintered,    -split,    -splitten.    -teeming, 
-thwarted,    -tipped  adjs,       d.  parasynthetic    and 
similative,  as  thunder-fooled,  -maned,  -tongued adjs. 

1620  MIDDLETON  &  ROWLEY  World  Tost  at  Tennis  221 
Imperial-crown'd.and  *thunder-armed  Jove.  1819  SHELLEY 
Prometh.  Unb.  in.  ii.  12  An  eagle. .his  *thunder-baffled 
wings  Entangled  in  the  whirlwind.  1878  B.  TAYLOR  Denfta- 
lion  i.  iii.  28  We  saw  the  "thunder-blows  Given  and  taken. 
1826  E.  IRVING  Babylon  II.  380  Our  "thunder-breathing 
ships.  1605  Tryall  C/tev.  i.  ii.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  (1884)  III. 
276  Lov'dst  thou  a  towne,  Ide  teach  thee  how  to  woo  her 
With  words  of 'thunder-bullets  wrapt  in  fire.  1844  LEVER 
Tom  Burke  II.  162  A  mass  of  heavy.. clouds,  dark  and 
*  thunder- charged.  i8a6  K.  DIGBY  Broadst.Hon.  (1846)  II. 
Tancredus  5  The  *thunder-crash  broke  over  our  heads. 
1650  WELDON  Crt.  fas.  /  (1817)31  This  dreadful  "thunder- 
curse  or  imprecation.  1839  BAILEY  Festus  xix.  (1852)  305 
As  an  angel  when  He  hears  the  thunder-curse  of  demon 
foe.  1848  BUCKLEY  Iliad  15  "Thunder-delighting  Jove. 
1608  BEAUM.  &  Fu  Four  Plays  in  One  Induct.,  Low 
at  your  sacred  feet  our  poor  muse  lays  Her,  and  her 
"thunder-fearless  verdant  bayes.  1855  BAILEY  Spir.  Leg.  in 
Mystic,  etc,  115  Rooted  out.  .with  threefold  *  thunder-fires. 
1839  —  Festus  xx.  (1852)  343  The  'thunder-footed  coursers 
of  the  sun.  1779  R.  POTTER  tr.  SEschylus  (ed.  a)  I,  106  The 
"thunder-forging  Cyclopes.  i8zo  S.  ROGERS  To  old  Oak  iv, 
Many  a  navy  "thunder-fraught.  1841  BROWNING  Pippa 
Passes  u.  59  A  Greek,  in  Athens, . .  Feasting,  bay-filleted  and 
*thunder-free.  1853  —  Johannes  Agric,  14  Ere  stars  were 
"thundergirt.  i848LYTTON  Harold  vm.  iv,  Some  "thunder- 
gloom  of  thine  own  destiny.  1868  ALEX.  SMITH  Last  Leaves 
154  He  could  watch  the  purple  thunder-gloom  gathering  on 
the  distant  hills.  1874  GEO.  ELIOT  Coll.  Break/.  P.  314 
Rule  Of  "thunder-guiding  powers,  c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE 
Ps.  (1823)  LXXXI.  iii,  *Thunder-h!d  I  answer  gave.  1865 
tr.  Strauss's  New  Life  Jesus  I.  i.  xliiL  373  The  ''thunder- 
laden  Revelation.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  i.  iv.  59  With  thy  grim 
lookes,  and  The  "Thunder-like  percussion  of  thy  sounds, 
1826  MRS.  SHELLEY  Last  Man  II.  73  A  crash  was  heard. 
Thunderlikeit  reverberated  through  the  sky.  1846  BROWN 
ING  Let.  7  Sept.,  How  hot  and  thunder-like  this  oppressive 
air  t  1818  MILMAN  Samor  50  The  "thunder- maned  steed. 
1850  TENNYSON  In  flftm.Lxxxvu,  ii,  I .  .heard,  ."thunder- 
music,  rolling,  shake  The  prophets  blazon'd  on  the  panes. 
'599  !*•  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum,  i.  iii,  Vn Jesse  his 
house  and  skin  were  "thunder-proofe.  1733  TULL  Horse- 
Hoeing  Husb,  xiii.  149  The  Giants  found  that  even  Moun 
tains  were  not  Thunder- Proof.  i8*s  SHELLEY  Chns.  /,  iv. 
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I    58  Through  palaces  and  temples  thunderproof.      1821  — 

I  Epipsych.  465  The  winged  storms,chaunting  their  ''thunder- 
psalm  To  other  lands.  1826  MRS,  HKM\tisforfst  Sanctuary 
I.  xiv.  Sounds  of  thickening  steps,  like  "thunder-rain  That 
plashes  on  the  roof.  1848  BUCKLEY  Iliad  45  In  honour  of 
"thunder-rejoicing  Jove.  1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  n.  viii, 
The  fire-baptised  soul,  long  so  scathed  and  'thunder-riven. 
1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Rhapsody  Life's  Progr.  v,  Let  the 

:    cloud  meet  the  cloud  in  a  grand  "thunder-roll  !     1749  G. 

j  WEST  Hymn  of  Cleanthes  49  O  great  father,  'thunder- 
ruling  god  !  1710  PHILIPS  Pastorals  2  Yonder  naked  tree 
Which  bears  the  'thunder-scar.  1842  SIR  A.  DE  VERB 
Song  of  Faith  198  Cliffs. .  Wave- worn  and  "thunder-scarred. 
1846  PROWETT  Prom.  Bound  18  His  brawny  force  All 
"thunder-scathed  and  cindered.  1887  G.  MEREDITH  Ballads 
<$•  P,  78  O  for  the  time  when  'thunder-shod  He  champed 
the  grain  of  the  wrath  of  God.  1863  TVNDALL  Heat 
vi.  §  210  The  Earth.. rang  with  the  "thunder-shout  of 
the  liberated  prisoner.  1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  ix.  [x.], 
The  heavy  and  gloomy  appearance  of  the  'thunder-sky.  1825 
J.  NEAL.£ra  Jon.  III.  395 The. . bare, 'thunder-smitten  tree. 
1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  i.  xi,  A  rocky  pyramid,  Shooting 
abruptly  from  the  dell  Its  "thunder-splinter'd  pinnacle. 
1823  J.  WILSON  Poems  II.  39  Like  a 'thunder-split  oak-tree. 
1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xlv,  The  shattered  and  "thunder- 
splitten  peaks  of  Arran.  1761  GLOVER  Medea  in.  vi.  51 
No  "thunder-teeming  cloud.  1818  KEATS  Endym.  III. 
27  Ethereal  things,  that  ..  Can  ..  poise  about  in  cloudy 
"thunder-tents.  1614  SYLVESTER  Bethulia's  Rescue  i.  315 
Vassals  of  the  "Thunder-Thrower.  1605  —  Du  Bartas  n. 
iii.  IV.  Captaines  920  God's  'Thunder-throwing  hand.  1855 
BAILEY  Spir.  Leg.  in  Mystic,  etc.  127  Black  Babel's  "thunder- 
thwarted  pile.  1822  T.  MITCHELL  Com.  Aristoph.  II.  209 
Speed  With  your  tongues  'thunder-tipt  and  tell  Cleon  our 
need.  1843  CARLYLE  Past  >,_  Pr.  I.  v,  It  is  Fact,  speaking 
..in  miraculous  "thunder-voice,  a  1847  ELIZA  COOK  Song 
Seaweed  iii,  The  "thunder-volley  shakes.  13..  K.  Alls. 


301  l  his  thunner-weather  that's  coming  up. 
Feelings  of  French  Royalist,  The  "thunder-wielding  hands 
Of  Justice.  1887  BOWEN  I'irg.  ^Eneid  I.  298  Still  yelling 
her  "thunder-yells  to  the  blast. 

6.  Special  Combs. :  thunder-ax,  a  popular  name 
in  Cornwall  for  a  celt  (cf.  THUNDERBOLT  3  b) ; 
thunder-ball,  (a)  the  electric  phenomenon  called 
a  fire-ball  or  globe-lightning ;  (6}  poet,  a  thunder 
bolt  ;  (c)  the  common  red  poppy  (fafaver  Khasas) 
(dial.) ;  thunder-beat  v.,  trans.  '  to  beat  with 
thundering  strokes'  (Davies)  ;  so  thunder-beaten 
pa.pple. ;  thunder-beating  vbl.  sb.,  beating  down 
by  thunder-storms;  thunder-bird,  (a)  a  species 
of  Australian  shrike  or  thickhead  (Pachycephala 
gulturalis) ;  (b)  a  mythical  bird  thought  by  some 
savage  tribes  to  cause  thunder ;  f  thunder  bounce 
(humorously  bombastic),  a  loud  sudden  noise  like 
thunder ;  thunder-bowl,  a  metal  bowl  used  in  a 
theatre  to  imitate  thunder;  thunder-carriage, 
a  name  for  the  chariot  of  the  god  Thor  in  early 
Scandinavian  art ;  t  thunder-clover  [OK.  lunor- 
clafre],  a  plant,  of  doubtful  identity;  f  thunder- 
dart,  a  thunderbolt  (in  art) ;  so  •)•  thu'nder- 
darter,  the  wielder  of  thunderbolts,  thu'nder- 
da;rting///.  a. ;  thunder-dint  (arch.),  a  thunder 
stroke  ;  thunder-dirt,  name  for  a  gelatinous 
fungus,  Ileodictyon  cibarium,  eaten  by  the  natives 
of  New  Zealand ;  thunder-drop,  one  of  the  large 
scattered  drops  of  rain  which  fall  at  the  beginning 
of  a  thnnder-shower;  thunder-drum,  (a)  a  drum 
used  in  a  theatre  to  imitate  thunder;  (6)  a 
fabulous  drum  represented  as  the  source  of 
thunder;  thunder-fish,  (a)  a  silnroid  fish  of  African 
rivers,  Malapterurus  electricus,  capable  of  inflicting 
electric  shocks;  (6)  a  European  cyprinoid  fish, 
Misgurnus  fossilis ,  which  burrows  in  mud,  and 
comes  to  the  surface  before  bad  weather ;  also 
called  weather.fish ;  thunder-fit  (nonce-wet. ),  a 
shock  or  sound  like  thunder ;  •)•  thunder-flone 
06s.  [Jlone,  FLANE,  arrow],  a  thunderbolt  or 
thunderstroke ;  lightning ;  thunder-flower,  a 
local  name  for  three  different  plants :  (a)  the 
common  stitchwort,  Stellaria  ffolostea ;  (b)  the 
corn  poppy  ,Papaver  Rhceas ;  (c)  the  white  campion, 
Lychnis  vespertina ;  thunder-fly,  a  name  for  the 
insects  of  the  genus  Thrips ;  thunder-god,  the 
god  of  thunder ;  a  deity  supposed  to  rule  or  control 
the  thunder,  as  Jove  in  the  Roman,  or  Thor  in  the 
Norse  mythology;  thunder-hammer,  a  popular 
name  for  a  celt  or  other  prehistoric  implement  (cf. 
thunder-ax) ;  thunder-head,  a  rounded  mass  of 
cumulus  cloud  seen  near  the  horizon  projecting 
above  the  general  body  of  cloud,  and  portending 
a  thunder-storm;  hence  thunder-headed  a., 
having,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  thunder-head ; 
thunder-house,  a  small  model  of  a  house  with 
electric  conductors  through  which  a  discharge  may 
be  passed  to  illustrate  the  destructive  effects  of  a 
thunderstroke;  thunder-master,  the  master  or 
lord  of  thunder,  i.  e.  Jove ;  t  thunder-pad  (dial.} : 
see  quot.  ;  thunder-peal,  a  peal  or  resounding 
clap  of  thunder;  so  thunder-pealed  pa.  pple., 
uttered  loudly  as  by  a  thunder-peal ;  thunder- 
pick,  a  local  name  lor  a  belemnite  (cf.  THUNDER- 


THUNDER. 

BOLT  3  a) ;  thunder-plant,  a  name  for  the  house- 
leek,  Semptrvivum  tcctorum ;  thunder-plump, 
chiefly  Sc.,  a  heavy  and  sudden  thunder-shower 
[cf.  PLDMP  s6.3  3] ;  thunder-pump  =  next,  (a  ; 
thunder-pumper,  (a)  the  American  bittern,  also 
called  pump-thunder;  (b)  the  American  fish  ffa- 
plodinotusgrunniens,  also  cdleAfresh-waterdrum, 
croaker,  or  sheepshead;  in  both  cases  from  the 
sounds  which  they  emit ;  f  thunder-rod,  a  light 
ning-rod  or  lightning-conductor  (see  LIGHTNING 
3e);  t  thunder-shot  so.  Obs.,  thunderbolts  col 
lectively  ;  lightning ;  t  thunder-shot  fa.  pple. 
06s.,  struck  by  '  thunder  '  or  lightning;  thunder- 
shower,  a  shower  of  rain  accompanied  by  thunder 
and  lightning ;  thunder-slain  pa.  pple.  (obs.  or 
dial. ),  struck  by  '  thunder '  or  lightning ;  thunder- 
smite  v.,  trans,  to  smite  as  with  thunder,  to  dis 
comfit  utterly;  f  thunder-smith  Obs.,  one  who 
forges  thunderbolts:  applied  to  Vulcan,  also_/7(f. ; 
thunder-snake,  a  name  for  snakes  of  the  genus 
Ophibolus  (also  thttndtr-and-Hghtning  snake), -xnA 
for  the  common  little  worm-snake,  Carphiophis 
amana,  of  the  U.  S. ;  perh.  from  their  being  forced 
out  of  their  holes  by  a  thunder-shower;  f  thunder- 
thump  sb.  Ol/s.,  ?a  thunderbolt;  f  thunder-thump 
v.  Ots.,  trans,  to  thump  or  beat  with  thundering 
strokes;  f  thunder-thumping  ppl.  a.  Obs.,  (a) 
striking  with  thunder  (humorously  bombastic)  •  (b) 
sounding  like  thunder  when  beaten,  as  a  drum  ; 
also  Jig.  of  language,  '  full  of  sound  and  fury ' ; 
thunder-tube  =  FULGURITE  i,  lightning-lube 
(LIGHTNING  3  e)  ;  thunder-worm,  '  an  amphis- 
brenoid  lizard  of  Florida,  Rhineura  floridana:  so 
called  as  forced  out  of  its  burrows  by  a  thunder- 
shower'  (Cent.  Diet.  1891).  See  also  THUNDKR 

AND  LIGHTNING,  THUNDER-BLAST,  etc. 

1602  CAREW  Cornwall  82  There  are  also  taken  vp  in  such 
works  certaine  little  tooles  heads  of  Brasse,  which  some 
terme  'Thunder-axes.  1865  TYLOR  Early  Hist.  Man. 
viii.  223  The  country  folk.. still  hold  that  the  'thunder- 
axes 'they  find,  once  fell  from  the  sky.  1686  GOAD  Celest. 
Bodies  n.  xiv.  351  The  "Thunderball.  .entred  the  Church. 
1819  SHELLEY  Prometh.  Unb.  iv.  355  Caves  cloven  by  the 
thunder-ball.  1584  HUDSON  Du  Jiartas'  Judith  v.  3>; 
So  he  them  'thunderbet  wherso  he  went.  1669  WOPI.IDGE 
Kyst.  Agric.  (1681)  297  Shores.. "Thunder-beaten  with  the 


B7  CALEY  in  Trans.  Linn.  Xoc.  XV.  239 
This  species  is  called  "Thunder-bird  by  the  colonists... The 
natives  tell  me,  that,  when  it  begins  to  thunder,  this  bird  is 
very  noisy.  1871  TYLOR  Prim.  Cult.  I .  ix.  328  Among  Caribs, 
Brazilians, . ,  Basutos,  we  find  legends  of  a  flapping  or  flashing 
Thunder-bird.  1875  F.  PARKMAN  in  N.Amer.  Rev.  CXX.  40 
The  thunder-bird  is  offended,.,  thunder-storms  are  occasioned 
by  his  anger.  1628  FORD  Lover's  Mel.  i.  i,  When  blustering 
Boreas  tosseth  up  the  deep,  And  thumps  a  ^thunder  bounce  ! 
i88a  WORSAAE  Industr.  Arts  Denmark  168  Another  type 
of  coarser  work . .  represents  Thor ..  on  his  *  thunder-carriage. 
ciooo  Sax,  Leechd,  I.  374  senim..*3unorc!afran  blostman 
[etc.],  c  1265  Voc.  Names  Plants  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  558/2 
Consolida  media,  bundreclouere.  1569  SPENSER  I'is.  Betlay 
iv.  in  Theatre  Worldlingst  "Thunder  dartes  for  Jove.  1591 
SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  i.  272  Th'  immortall,  mighty 
*Thunder.darter.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  fy  Cr.  ii.  iii.  u.  1601  B. 
JONSON  Poetaster  v.  iii,  You  shall  sweare  By  "thunder-dart 
ing  love,  the  King  of  gods.  '1374  CHAUCER  Troylus\.  1505 
How  cappaneus  the  proude  With  "thonder  dynt  was  slayn. 
c  1440  Jacob's  Well  100  He  was  smyten  to  deth,  wyth 
leuenyng  &  wyth  thunder-dynt.  1808  SCOTT  Marm.  i. 
xxiii,  The  Mount,  where  Israel  heard  the  law,  'Mid  thunder- 
dint,  and  flashing  levin.  1883  R.  TURNER  in  Gd.  Words 
Sept.  590/1  The  gelatinous  [fungus]  which  the  New  Zealand 
natives  know  as  '  *thunder-dirt '.  1831  TENNYSON  Dream 
Fair  Worn.  122  As  "thunder -drops  fall  on  a  sleeping  sea. 
1807-8  W.  IRVING  Salmag.  (1824)  270  The  great  "thunder- 
drum  has  been  new  braced.  1876  BLACKIE  Songs  Rclig. 
•$•  Life  175  When  Jove  beats  loud  his  thunder-drum.  1882 
OGILVIB  (Annandale),  *Thunder-/isht  a  species  of  fish., 
found  in  the  Nile,  which,  like  the  torpedo,  can  give  an 
electric  shock. . .  The  Mal&pierurus  electricus  of  naturalists, 
1886  Nature  25  Mar.  497/2  Additions  to  the  Zoo!.  Soc. 
Gardens . .  include . .  aThundei  I-  ish  (Misgurnusfossilis} from 
Austria.  1798  COLERIDGE  Anc.  Mar,  \.  xvii.  The  ice  did 
split  with  a  'thunder-fit,  c  1580  WVCLIF  Sernt.  Sel.  Wks. 
I.  186  Crist  .scij' . .  J'.it  he  sai$  bananas  falHnge  fro  hevene,as 
J>e  *t>under  floon  fallib  fro  f»e  cloude.  <  1460  Tcnvneley 
Myst,  xii.  324  So  bright  as  it  shone,  I  wold  haue  trowed,  . 
veraly,  it  had  bene  thoner  flone.  1853  G.  JOHNSTON  Bot. 
E.  Bord.  30  About  Wooler  it  [the  corn-poppy]  was  wont 
to  be  called  "Thunder-flower  or  Lightnings,  and  children 
were  afraid  to  pluck  the  flower,  for  if.  .the  petals  fell  off".,  the 
gatherer  became  more  liable  to  be  struck  with  lightning. 
1886  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Eng.  Plant-n.,  Thunder-flower, 
(i)  Stellaria  Holo$tea,..(-2)  Pafarer  Rhaeas.—E.  Bord. 
Bot.  E.  Bord... (3)  Lychnis  vesfertina. — W.  Cumb.  1854 
A.  ADAMS,  etc,  Man.  Nat.  Hist.  213  The  tiny  *Thunder- 
Flies  which  we  often  find  during  the  summer  in  countless 
multitudes.  1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  \.  (tfi/a)  33  Thor  the 
"Thundergod  changed  into  Jack  the  Giant-Killer.  1907 
Q.  Rev,  July  195  Kari,  the  thunder-god,  who  kills  the 
wicked  by  lightning.  1861  L.  L.  NOBLE  Icebergs  138  An 
iceberg  rises.. after  the  figure  of  a  "thunderhead.  1879  J. 
BURROUGHS  Locusts  <fr  W.  Honey  04  A  growing  storm  or 
thunder-head  in  the  horizon.  1773  HENLEY  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXIV.  135  The  apparatus  known,  to  electricians,  by  the 
name  of  the  *ihunder-house.  1887  GUMMING  Elcctncity 
treated Rxper,  147  An  instructive  experiment  is  that  known 
as  the  Thunder  House.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  v.  iv.  30  No 
more  thou  "Thunder-Master  shew  thy  spight  on  Mortal! 
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THUNDER. 

Flies  1700  Phil.  Trans.  XXII.  453  These  animals  [tad 
poles']  are  known  by  the  vulgar  sort  of  people  by  the  name, 
of  "Thunder-pads.  1804  J.  GRAHAME  Satbatli  (1808)  15 
*Thunder-peals  compelled  the  men  of  blood  To  couch  within 
their  dens.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xi.  86  The  breaking  up  of 
the  weather  was  announced  by  a  thunder-peal.  1878  BROWN- 
maLaSaisiaz  150  Truth  is  truth  in  each  degree— "Thunder- 
pealed  by  God  to  Nature,  whispered  by  my  soul  to  me. 
1801  Med.  Jrtil.  XXI.  85  A  stone  of  the  calcareous  species, 
called  by  the  common  people  "thunder-pick.  1866  Treas. 


hear  him.  1883  MRS.  BISHOP  in  Leisure  Hour  20/2  A  heavy 
shower,  like  a  '  thunder-plump  ',  takes  up  a  part  of  the  after 
noon.  1888  GOODE  A  mer.  Fishes  142  The  name . . '  "Thunder- 
pumper1,  also  used  for  the  bittern,.. is  heard  along  the 
Mississippi  River.  1891  E.  ROPER  By  Track  $  Trail 
xxi.  312  The  gurgle  and  the  wheeze  and  the  final  explosion 
of  a  '  thunder-pumper  '  [bittern].  1824  Mechanic  s  Mag. 
No.  57.  10  A  good  kitchen  fire  has  more  efficacy  in  preventing 
a  house  from  being  struck  than  a  whole  magazine  of  "thunder- 
rods.  1605  SYLVESTER  Dit  Bartas  II.  iii.  I.  Vocation  1304 
Hea'v'n  flings  down  nought  but  flashing  "Thundershot.  1626 


13  July,  We  were  met . .  by  a  furious  thunder -shower,    c  1440 
York  Myst.  xi.  320  So  are  they  threst  and  "thondour  slayne. 
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Persian.  1592  G."  HARVEY  Four  Lett.  iii.  37  That  terrible 
*Thundersmlth  of  termes.  1593  —  Pierce's  Super.  190  Vulcan 
.  .the..thundersmith  of..  Jupiter.  1800  LAMB  Let.  to  Man- 
ning  16  Oct.,  Whip-snakes,  *thunder-snakes,  pig-nose-snakes. 
1863  T.  W.  HIGGINSON  Army  Life  (1870)  140  A  thunder, 
snake,  eight  feet  long.  1563  B.  GOOGE  Eglogs  iv.  (Arb.)  43 
O  thou  yat  throwest  the  *lhunder  thumps  From  Heauens 
hye,  to  Hell.  1637  BASTWICK  Litany  \.  ii,  I  will  soe 
*thunderthump  Your  Pautry  Politans.  a  1586  SIDNEY 
Arcadia  (1598)  571  Now  the  "thunderthumping  loue  trans, 
fund  his  dotes  into  your  excellent  formositie.  1623  LISLE 
jElfric  on  O.  IT  N.  Test.  Ded.  xii,  The  shriking  trump,  and 
thunder-thumping  drum.  1679  V.  ALSOP  Mel.  Inquirend. 
ii.  iii.  250  They  cannot  cloath  their  thoughts  in  thunder, 
thumping  Phraseology. 

Thunder  (Jwndai),  ».  Forms:  see  the  sb.; 
also  3  jjondri,  4  thonyre ;  5  pa.  t.  thunret.  [OE. 
lunrian,  in  1 3th  c.  londren,  f.  lunor,  THUNDER 
sb. ;  cf.  Du.  donderen,  LG.  donnern,O\\G.  donarSn, 
MHG.  donren,  MG.  dunren,  Ger.  donnern ;  Norw. 
dial,  tora ;  Sw.  dundra,  Da.  tordne,  dundre  (from 
LG.).] 

I.  intr.  a.  Impersonally  :    it  thunders,  thunder 
sounds,  there  is  thunder. 

c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxix.  §  3  Hit  hwilum  bunraS, 
hwilum  na  ne  ongino.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John  xii.  29  Seo 
menio..j>eet  jehyrde  ssedon  )>an  hyt  bunrode.  £1290  S. 
Eng.  Leg.  I.  198/37  pat  weder.  .bi-gan  to  chaungie.  .hit 
bi-gan  to  ^ondri  and  hauli.  a  1373  Joseph  Arim.  235  Hit 
bester  bi-gon  and  bonderde  swibe.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3691 
Thunret  full  throly;  thrappit  the  windes.  1326  TINUALE 
John  xii.  29  Then  sayde  the  people  that  stode  by  and  herde, 
it  thoundreth.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKHAM  Country  Farme  25 
If  in  Summer  it  lighten  when  it  thundreth  not.  I7ZS  WATTS 
Logic  in.  ii.  §  4  Thunder  seldom  comes  without  Lightning  ; 
but  it  thundered  Yesterday ;  therefore  probably  it  lightened 
also.  1890  DOYLE  White  Company  xv,  I  can  well  remember 
that  in  Navarre  one  day  it  thundered  on  the  left  out  of  a 
cloudless  sky, 

b.  With  subject   (the   or  a  deity,  heaven,  the 
clouds,  the   sky,  etc.):    To  cause   or  give  forth 
thunder ;  to  sound  with  thunder. 

u  1000  Ags. Ps.  (Th.)  xxvii[i).  3  He  is  mae  jen-brymmes  God, 
and  he  bunraS  ofer  manesum  wanerum.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter 
xvi[i],  14  [13]  And  laverd  thonered  fra  heuen.  17x340  HAM- 
POLE  Psalter,  Cant.  502  In  heuyns  he  sail  thonyre.  1535 
COVERDALE  Ps.  lxxvi[i].  17  Ye  cloudes  thondered,  and  thy 
arowes  wente  abrode.  1582  STANYHURST  Mneis  I.  (Arb.) 
20  Thee  skyes  doo  thunder.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  in.  l.  257 
He  would  not  flatter . .  loue,  for  's  power  to  Thunder.  1810 
SOUTHEY  Thalaba  vn.  xxii,  Then  darkness  cover'd  all,  Earth 
shook,  Heaven  thunder'd. 

c.  trans,  (with  various  objects) :  To  deal  out  or 
inflict  by  thunder ;  to  strike  down  by  thunder  ;  to 
utter  in  thunder,  arch.  rare. 

1579  GOSSON  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  47  Beeing  the  Sonnes  of 
lupiter,  they.. thunder  out  plagues  to  the  proude  in  heart. 
1608  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iv.  iv.  Schisme  1193  The 
Heav'nly  Powrs,  Who  thunder-down  the  high-aspiring 
Towrs.  a  1625  JAS.  I  Ps.  xxix.  in  Farr  S.  P.  Jos.  I  (1848, 
4  God  doth  thunder  his  uoyce. 

2.  transf.  intr.  To  make  a  loud  resounding  noise 
like  thunder ;  to  sound  very  loudly ;  to  roar. 
Sometimes  connoting  violent  movement :  To  rush 
or  fall  with  great  noise  and  commotion. 

ciyn  CHAUCER  Boeth.  n.  met.  iv.  31  (Camb.  MS.)  A 
thowgh  the  wynde  trowblynge  the  see  thondre  with  ouer 
throwynges.  1568  GRAFTON  Citron.  II.  1334  The  great 
artillary  began  to  thunder  from  either  side.  1610  HOLLAND 
Camden's  Brit.  (1637)  705  The  Danes  like  a  mighty  storme 
thundring  from  out  of  the  North-East.  1718  POPE  Iliad 

II.  1017  His  fiery  coursers  thunder  o'er  the   plains.     1749 
FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xin.  iv,  A  footman  knocked,  or  rather 
thundered  at  the  door.  1845  J.  COULTER  Adv.  Pacific  x.  12. 
A  vast  body  of  water  passed  down  over  a  precipice  about  a 
hundred  feet  high,  and  thundered  into  the  sea.  1855  TENNY 
SON  Light  Brigade  iii,  Cannon  in  front  of  them  VolleyV 
and  thunder'd.    1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xxiv.  175  Avalanche 
thundered  incessantly  from  the  Aiguille  Verte. 

b.  trans,  (with  various  objects)  :   To  deal  or 
inflict,  drive  or  impel,  sound  or  give  forth,  strike 
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attack,  or  bombard,  put  down  or  overwhelm,  etc. 
vith  a  loud  noise  or  other  action  like  thunder. 


601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  w.  v,  Thou  anger 'st  vs, . .  we  will 
hunder  thee  in  peeces.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Tray.  (ed.  2) 
08  The  English  merchants  ships  thundred  out  his  health 
y  200  great  shot.  1687  RYCAUT  Hist.  Turks  II.  322  ihe 
"own  would  be  thundred  with  greater  violence.  1759  W. 
VILKIE  Epigon.  vi.  173  Learn  to  dread  My  vengeance  thun- 


ie  pounded  it  [a  drum],  boomed  it,  thundered  it. 
3.  Jig.  a.  intr.  To  speak  in  the  way  of  vehement 
hreatening  or  reproof;  to  utter  terrible  menace  or 
denunciation;  to  '  fulminate ';  to  inveigh  power- 
ully  against ;  sometimes,  to  speak  bombastically, 
or  with  powerful  eloquence.  Also  simply,  to  speak 
n  a  very  loud  tone,  shout  loudly,  vociferate. 
(21340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xvii.  15  Oure  lord  thonord,  ma- 
naunsand  pyne  of  hell  til  synful  men.  1549  COVERDALE,  etc. 
Erasm.  Par.  Tim.  13  Thunder  not  at  him  with  cruel! 
wordes.  1575  GASCOIGNE  Making  of  I  "erse  m  Steeled., etc. 
Arb.)  31  It  is  not  inough.  .to  thunder  in  Rym,  Ram,  Ruff, 
jy  letter  (quoth  my  master  Chaucer).  1617  MORYSON  Itin. 
i.  r42  The  Hoste  so  thundred  among  us  like  the  bragging 
souldier.  1697  DRYDEN  Mneidvi.  823  The  queen  of  Furies 
.  .thund'ring  in  their  ears.  1722  DE  FOE  Plague  (1754)  33 
The  Ministers. .thundered  against  these,  and  other  wicked 
Practices.  1863  W.  PHILLIPS  Speeches  i.  9  James  Otis 
:hundered  in  this  hall. 

b.  trans.  To  utter  or  publish  in  the  way  of 
terrible  threatening,  denunciation,  or  invective;  also 
simply,  to  utter  loudly,  shout  out,  roar. 

01380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (:88o)  287  Cursyngis  purchased  of 
(w  pope  and  obere  felle  sensuris  bondured  ouere  til  Englond. 
1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt.xii.  74  Do  not  thunder 
sore  threatenings.  c  1590  MARLOWE  Faust,  vi.  20  Fearful 
echoes  thunder  in  mine  ears,  '  Faustus,  thou  art  damned  ! 
1592  GREENE  Groat's  W.  Wit  (1617)  27  The  twelue  labours 
of  Hercules  haue  I  terribly  thundered  on  the  Stage.  1604 
ROWLANDS  Looke  to  it  43  Thunder  out  Oathes,  such  as  in 
Hell  are  bred.  1681  T.  FLATMAN  Heraclitus  Ridens  No.  31 
(1713)  I.  200  Adieu,  ye  Whigs,  Poor  Protestant  Pigs,  The 
Tories  now  will  thunder  us.  01713  BURNET  Own  Time 
(1766)  1. 274  Censures  would  have  been  thundered  at  Rome 
against  all  that  should  take  any  such  test.  1839  THACKERAY 
Fatal  Boots  Mar.,  He  thundered  out  so  much  of  his  abuse 
of  me, . .  that  the  boys  roared  with  laughter.  1887  BOWES 
Virg .  SEneid  i.  747  Tyrians  thunder  applause. 

c.  To  hurl  or  launch  vehement  threats  or  invec 
tives  against ;  to  denounce  violently ;  also,  to  drive 
or  put  down  by  denunciation.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1677  W.  HUGHES  Man  of  Sin  n.  vi.  103  S.  Becket..thun- 
ders  from  off  the  Earth,  and  down  as  low  as  Hell,  vast 
numbers  of  Clerks,  Bishops,  and  Nobles.  1694  CROWNE 
Married  Beau  v.  62  Men  thunder  one  another,  a  1720 
SEWEL  Hist.  Quakers  (1795)  I.  iv.  331  If  he  had.  .thundered 
down  deceit. 

Thu-nder  and  li'ghtning. 

1.  For  the  literal  use  see  THUNDEB  sb.  i. 

2.  fig.  Denunciation,  invective  :  cf.  THUNDER  sb. 

3>  Vt  3* 

1638  CHILLINGW.  Relig.  Prot.  i.  Ep.  Ded.  4  They  speak 
nothing  but  thunder  and  lightning  to  us.  1883  J.  PARKER 
Tyne  Ch.  295  They  assail  with  thunder  and  lightning  the 
credulity .  .of  official  guides. 

S.iransf.  fa.  Applied  to  a  cloth,  app.  of  glaring 
colours,  worn  in  1 8th  c.,  and  perhaps  later,  b. 
attrib.  (igth  c.)  Applied  to  articles  of  apparel  of  a 
'  loud '  or  '  flashy '  style,  or  combining  two  strongly 
contrasted  colours. 

(Cf.  1815  NEMNICH  Britische  Waaren  Encycl.s.v.  Thunder 
and  Lightning,  .ein  Borat  Oder  wollenes  Zeug  von  grellem 
Ansehen.  1891  FLUGEL  Eng.  Germ.  Diet.,  Thunder  and 
Lightning,  eine  Art  Borat  oder  wollenes  Zeug  aus  Schwarz 
und  Gelb  gemischt  [/.  e.  mixed  of  black  and  yellow]  (plait- 
deutsch  Klutjenstoff  oder  Wederschall  [IViderschein. 

1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  xii,  He  had  on  a  coat  made  of  that 
cloth  they  call  thunder  and  lightning.  1837  DICKENS  Pickw 
xxxii,  He  wore  a  black  velvet  waistcoat  with  thunder-and 
lightning  buttons.  1839  THACKERAY  Fatal  Boots  Mar,  1 
recollect  my  costume  very  well:  a  thunder-and-lightmng 
coat,  a  white  waistcoat . . ,  a  pair  of  knee-breeches,  1857 
HUGHES  Tom  Brawn  ii.  v.  A  tall  fellow,  in  thunder-and 
lightning  waistcoat.  1868  YATES  Rock  Aheadl.  i,  Gorgeous 
in . .  thunder-and-lightning  neckties. 

4.  slang  and  dial.  (See  quots.) 

1803  Sporting  Mag.  XX.  224  Thunder  and  lightning  (i.e 
gin  and  bitters).  1880  Miss  BRADDON  in  World  3  Mar.  13 
Treacle  and  clotted  cream,  alias  thunder  and  lightning 
1904  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  s.  v.  Thunder,  Thunder-and-light 
ning,  (a)  brandy-sauce  when  ignited ;  (£)  bread  spread  ovei 
witn  cream  and  treacle. 

5.  Thunder-and-lightning  snake:   see  thunder 
snake  s.  v.  THUNDER  sb.  6. 

Thunderation  0>«ndar<>i-j3n).  U.  S.  slang,  [f 
THUNDER  sb.+  -ATION.]  Used  as  a  vague  expletiv> 
or  intensive :  cf.  THUNDER  sb.  4. 

1887  Century  Mag.  Nov.  44/2  Everybody  wants  to  know 
who  in  thunderation  Rache  will  marry.  1901  Munsey's  Mag 
XXIV.  792/2  'I  like  you  all  to  thunderation.. ,  h< 
earnestly,  dropping  all  reserve,  '  but  [etc.] '. 

Th.U-nder-bea:rer.  The  bearer  of  thunder 
or  of  thunderbolts,  i.e.  Jupiter.  So  Thn-nder- 
beaTlng  «.,  that  bears  or  carries  thunder,  laden 
with  thunder  ;  also ./%•.,  bearing  cannon. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  ii.  iv.  230,  I  do  not  bid  the  Thunder 
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>earer  shoote,  Nor  tell  tales  of  thee  to  high-Judging  Toue, 
66<  Ross  Silius  Italicus  xvii.  68  Thunder-bearing  Birds, 
escending  from  The  Gods  Abodes.  1731  C.  JOHNSON  Medxa 
ii.  i,  O  Thunder -bearing  Jove,  most  ancient  Cause.  1754  M, 
MORGAN  Pkilodea  n.  iii.  (Jod.),  And  thou,  great  thunder- 
jearer  Jove,  look  down.  1823  BYRON  Island  ii.  x,  The 
hunder -bearing  strangers  came,  In  vast  canoes,  begirt  with 
olts  of  flame. 

Tlvcrnder-tolast,.^.  Chiefly  poet.  a.  A  peal  or 

clap  of  thunder,  b.  A  stroke  of 'thunder'.  Alsoyfj. 
13. .  Cursor  M.  18075  (Cott.)  par  come  a  steuen  als  thoner 
jlast.  c  1440  Bone  Flor.  1643  Hys  doghtur  schulde  be 
trekyn  downe  Wyth  a  thonder  blaste.  1558  PHAER  jEntid 
.  Cj i  b,  My  son,  that  of  the  thunderblastes  of  hye  Joue 
,etst  but  light.  1839  BAILEY  Festus  xxiii.  (1854)  414  Be 
still,  ye  thunderblasts  and  hills  of  fire  !  1884  TENNYSON 
Beckct  HI.  iii,  The  Pope's  last  letters.. threaten  The  imme 
diate  thunder-blast  of  interdict. 

So  Tim  nder-bla:sted  a.,  blasted  with  '  thunder  , 
struck  by  lightning. 

1614  JACKSON  Creed  in.  xvi.  §  5  God  will  not  haue  true 
faith  thunderblasted  in  the  tender  blade.  1818  SCOTT  Br. 
Lamm,  xi,  Our  thunder-blasted  dinner,  a  1849  POE  To 
One  in  Paradise  19  The  thunder-blasted  tree. 

Thunderbolt  (j>»'nd3jboult),^.  Forms:  see 
THUNDEK  sb.  and  BOLT  rf.1 ;  (9  dial,  dunderbolt). 
1.  A  supposed  bolt  or  dart  formerly  (and  still 
vulgarly)  believed  to  be  the  destructive  agent  in  a 
lightning-flash  when  it  'strikes'  anything ;  a  flash 
of  lightning  conceived  as  an  intensely  hot  solid  body 
moving  rapidly  through  the  air  and  impinging  upon 
something :  in  mythology  an  attribute  of  Jove, 
Thor,  or  other  deity.  Cf.  BOLT  sbl  2. 

In  later  use  often  a  vague  rhetorical  or  poetic  expression 
for  a  destructive  lightning-flash  or  thunderstroke. 

c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  49  pis  womman  was  burnyd  to 
dede  with  a  thondre-bolte.  1533  [see  BOLT  sb>  2].  1560 
DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  462  1  n  the  beginning  of. .  January 
.  .were  horrible  tempestes,  thondering,  and  lightening,  and 
thonderboltes.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  n.  69  Men  should 
dread  the  thunder-bolt,  when  they  see  the  lightning.  1710 
W.  KING  Heathen  Gods  f,  Heroes  x.  (1722)  33  All  the  rest 
[of  the  Giants],  .fell  by  the  Thunderbolts  of  Jupiter.  1890 
W.  E.  MORRIS  Misadventure  xvii,  The  intelligence.. had 
fallen  upon  him  like  a  thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky. 

b.  An  imaginary  or  conventional  representation 
of  the  above  as  an  emblem  of  a  deity,  a  heraldic 
bearing,  etc. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  On  medals,  the  thunder-bolt 
is  sometimes  found  to  accompany  the  emperors  heads;  as 
that  of  Augustus.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  489 
The  head  of  Medusa,  or  the  Furies,  thunderbolts,  and  other 
symbols  of  horror.  1894  Parker's  Gloss.  Her.  s.v.,  Azure,  a 
sun  between  three  thunderbolts,  winged  and  shafted  or. 

2.  Jig.  Something   very  destructive,   terrible,    or 
startling ;  esp.  an  awful  denunciation,  censure,  or 
threat  proceeding  from  a  high   authority ;    some 
sudden  or  unexpected,  and  hence  startling  event  or 
piece  of  news,  usually  untoward. 

"559  Printers  Priv.  Prayers  (1851)  91  To  the  thunderbolts 
of  thy  word  put  violence.  1591  SPENSER  Ruins  of  Rome  150 
To  dart  abroad  the  thunder  bolts  of  warre.  1633  T.  STAF 
FORD  Pac.  Hil>.  I.  xv.  (1821)  168  Terrified  with  the  Priests 
Thunderbolts  of  Excommunication.  1787  MME.  D'ARBLAY 
Diary  30  Jan.,  This  information  was  a  thunderbolt  to  her. 
1860  READE  Cloister  $  H.  xxxviii,  Awaking  from  the  stupor 
into  which  this  thunderbolt  of  tyranny  had  thrown  him. 

b.  Applied  to  a  person  noted  for  violent  or 
destructive  action ;  one  who  acts  with  furious  and 
resistless  energy. 

1593  HARVEY  Pierce's  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  48  Ora- 
tours,  .infinitely  ouermatched  by  this  hideous  thunderbolt 
in  humanity.  1599  HAYWARD  ist  Ft.  Hen.  IV  2  Prince 
Edward  the  thunderbolt  of  warre  in  his  time.  1708  MRS. 
CENTLIVRE  Btisie  Boily  in.  iii,  I  have  done  you  a  piece  of 
Service;  I  told  the  old  Thunderbolt,  that  the  Gentleman 
that  was  gone  in,  was  (etc.].  1742  R.  BLAIR  Grave  123 
Where  are  the  mighty  thunderbolts  of  war?  The  Roman 
Gesais  ?  1847  EMERSON  Repr.  Men,  Napoleon  Wks.  (Bohn) 
I.  372  A  thunderbolt  in  the  attack,  he  was  found  invulner 
able  in  his  entrenchments. 

3.  Locally  applied  to  various  stones,  fossils,  or 
mineral  concretions,  formerly  or  vulgarly  supposed 
to  be  thunderbolts  (sense  i)  :    a.  a  belemnite  or 
other  fossil  cephalopod ;  b.  a  flint  celt  or  similar 
prehistoric  implement ;  C.  a  mass  or  nodule  of  iron 
pyrites  occurring  in  chalk. 

1618  LATHAM  znd  Bk.  Falconry  (1633)  160  Take  a  thunder 
bolt,  the  which  is  found  most  commonly  in  the  fields,  m 
some  channell  or  watercourse,,  .put  it  into  a  hot  fire  and 
burne  it  well.  1634-5  BRERETON  Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.)  41 
The  dart  of  a  thunderbolt  about  the  length  and  thickness  of 
your  little  finger.  1712  STEELE  .S/^.  No.  431  P3 Ihunder- 
bolts  a  certain  long,  round  bluish  Stone,  which  1  found 
among  the  Gravel  in  our  Garden.  1814  SCOTT  Diary  8  Aug., 
in  Lockhart,  The  most  superb  collection  of  the  stone  axes . . 
called  celts.  The  Zetlanders  call  them  thunderbolts,  and 
keep  them  in  their  houses  as  a  receipt  against  thunder. 
1826  POLWHELE  Trad.  $  Recoil,  ix.  II.  607  For  'the  reu- 
matis  ' . .  I  knew  an  old  woman  who  used  to  boil  a  celt  (vul 
garly  a  dunderbolt  or  thunderbolt)  for  some  hours,  and  then 
dispense  her  water  to  the  diseased.  1862  Athen&um  30  Aug. 
280  Go.  .into  any  of  the  more  productive  chalk-pits..,  and 
the  workmen  will  offer  you  fragmentary  '  thunderbolts ' 
(belemnites)  and  nautili. 


d.  Erroneously  or  by  confusion  applied   to   a 
meteoric  stone  or  meteorite. 

1802  [see  THUNDER-STONE  2],  1830  HERSCHEL  Stud.  Nat. 
Phil.  120  These  circumstances,  .long caused  them  to  be  con 
founded  with  an  effect  of  lightning,  and  called  thunderbolts. 

4.  Applied  (chiefly  locally)  to  various  plants :  a. 


THUNDERBOLT. 

the  corn  poppy  (=  thunder-flower  (£),  THUNDER 
sb.  6) ;  b.  the  bladder  campion ;  C.  the  white 
campion ;  d.  a  species  of  iris,  Iris  Xiphium. 

1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Thunder-bolt,  (i)  The  corn  poppy. 
West,  1886  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Eng.  Plant-n.,  Thunder 
Bolts,  (i)  Lychnis  ves&ertina.  Rutl.  (2)  Papaver  R heeas. 
..(3)  Silene inJJata.  Kent..,  where  the  children  snap  the 
calyxes,  which  explode  with  a  slight  report.  1898  Westm. 
Gaz.  28  June  3/1  That  strangely  beautiful  Spanish  iris  the 
Thunderbolt,  a  large  flower  of  browns  and  yellows  and 
greyish  purples. 

5.  attrib.  Thunderbolt  beetle,  a  species  of 
beetle,  Arkopalus fulminans ^  with  dark  wing-cases 
crossed  by  zigzag  grey  lines ;  thunderbolt-stone  : 
see  quot.,  and  cf.  THUNDERBOLT  3. 

1871  TVLOR  Prim.  Cult,  xyi,  11,238  They  [Sioux  Indians] 
consider  the  lightning  entering  the  ground  to  scatter  there 
in  all  directions  thunderbolt-stones,  which  are  flints,  etc. 

Hence  Thu'nderbolt  #.,  trans*  (a)  to  strike  with 
or  as  with  a  thunderbolt ;  to  astonish,  amaze,  or 
terrify;  (d)  to  hurl  or  dart  like  a  thunderbolt; 
Thtrnderbolted///.  a.,  struck  by  a  thunderbolt; 
charged  with  thunderbolts. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (1622)  304  Sorrow  not  being  able 
soquickelyto  thunderbolt  her  heart  thorough  her  senses. 
1593  G.  HARVEY  Pierce's  Super.  **iv  b,  He  brandisheth  the 
whurlewinde  ..  And  thunderbolteth  fo-confounding  shott. 
1623  J.  WoDROEt'HE  Marrow  Fr.  Tongue  487/2  A  culpable 
and  indebted  Man  is  alwayes  thunder-bolted.  1819  W. 
TENNANT  Papistry  Storm'd  (1827)  31  It  beat  the  thunder- 
boltit  leven.  1881  in  Elworthy  JF,  Somerset  IVord-bk.  s.  v.t 
He  (the  tower)  was  thunderbolted  about  of  a  sixty  year  agone. 

Tlnrnder-clap.  [f.  THUNDER  sb.  +  CLAP 
s^.1]  A  clap  or  loud  crash  of  thunder ;  formerly 
also,  a  thunderstroke.  Often  allusively  used :  cf.  c. 

^1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  r  100  The  Eyr..shal  be  ful  of 
thonder  clappes  andlightnynges.  c  i48oCAXTON  Blanchar- 
dyn  liv.  218  Since  it  hath  pleased.. Got!  to  terrific  with  his 
thunderclaps  our  feeble  hearts.  1598  HAKLUVT  Voy.  I.  Co  He 
was  afterward  slaine  by  a  thunderclap.  1686  tr.  Chardin's 
Trav.  Persia  45  This  Answer  was  like  a  Thunderclap.  1758 
BORLASE  Nat.  Hist.  Corniv.  15  The  Thunder-claps  were 
within  a  few  minutes  of  one  another.  1861  SALA  Dutch  Pict. 
xi.  161  The  massacre  of  Scio  burst  upon  us  like  a  thunder 
clap.  1864  C.  KNIGHT  Passages  Work.  Life  I.  i.  17  The 
loudest  thunder-clap,  .would  produce  such  a  concussion  of 
the  air. 

b.  transf.  of  other  loud  noises. 

1610  R.  NICCOLS  Winter  Nt.'s  Vis.^  K.  Arthur  xxx,  The 
thunder  claps  of  clashing  armes.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  40  p  6 
With  what  Thunder-claps  of  Applause  he  leaves  the  Stage. 
C.  jig.  A  sudden  startling  or  terrifying  occur 
rence,  act,  utterance,  or  piece  of  news.  (Cf. 
THUNDERBOLT  2.) 

1610  HOLLAND  Camdens  Brit,  (1637)  Z43  Untill  that  fatal 
thunder-clap  fthe  Dissolution]  overthrew  all  the  Monasteries 
of  England.  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  331  A 
thunderclap  was  heard.,  anathematizing  Elharu-Esed.  1852 
JERDAN  Autobiog.  II.  v.  49  A  thunder-clap  burst  open  and 
astonished  Europe ;  Buonaparte  had  escaped  from  Elba. 
1886  G.  ALLEN  Maimie's  Sake  xxvii,  It  was  as  great  a 
thunder-clap  to  me  as  to  you, 

Thu  llder-cloud.  A  storm-cloud  charged  with 
electricity,  that  sends  forth  thunder  and  lightning. 

1697  DAMFIER  Voy.  I.  iv.  79  These  Tornadoe's  commonly 
come  against  the  wind-.,  as  our  Thunder-Clouds  are  often 
observed  to  do.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFKE  Myst.  Udotpko  1, 
The  thunder-clouds,  being  dispersed,  had  left  the  sky  per- 
fectly  serene.  1860  PUSEV  Min.  Proph.  155,  God's  judg 
ments  rolled  round  like  a  thunder-cloud.  1871  tr.  Schellen  s 
Sdtctr.  Anal.  §  7.  21  When  the  electric  spark  flashes  from 
the  thunder-cloud  to  the  earth. 

b.  Jig.  Something  threatening  or  dreadful  figured 
as  a  cloud. 

1783  COWPER  Valediction  76  To  scenes  where  competition, 
envy,  strife,  Beget  no  thunder-clouds  to  trouble  life.  1898 
N-  $  Q-  9th  Ser.  II.  138/2  The  black  thunder-cloud  of  Spam 
overshadowed  half  the  heavens. 

Thu'nder-crack.  arch.mdial.  =  THUNDER 
CLAP,  a.  lit. 

c  1440  Jacob's  IVell  203  pe  feend,  wyth  a  thunder-crakke, 
smote  doun  be  cherche  to  be  grounde.  1560  PILKINGTON 
Expos.  Aggcus  (1562)  1 80  The  cloudes  burstes,  &  the 
thunder-cracke  comes,  x6»  S.  WARD  Life  of  Faith  in 
Death  (1627)  79  Like  fooles  that  feare  the  thunder  cracke, 
and  not  the  Bolt,  a  1834  R.  SURTEES  Founts  in  Taylor  Life 
317  The  sky  looks,  .black,  And  so  we  get  a  thunder-crack. 
fb.  transf.  Obs. 

>S9S  B,  BARNES  Spir.  Sonn.  xxxiii,  Thrice  puissant  generall 
.  .Whose  voyce  itselfe  is  dreadful!  thunder-cracke. 
•\Q.fig.  Obs. 

1577  VAUTROUILLIER  Luther  on  Ep.  Gal.  25  The  Pope., 
rappeth  out  his  thundercrackes  and  cursings  against  the 
miserable  and  terrified  in  conscience.  1624  MIDDLETON 
Game  at  Chess  n.  ii.  179  Those  thunder-cracks  of  pride, 
Ushering  a  storm  of  malice.  1646  P.  BuLKELEYG<M/tf/CVf/. 
i.  68  Had  they  not  heard  those  thundercrackes? 

f  Thirnderday,  thirndurday.  Obs.  A  rare 
synonym  of  THURSDAY,  q.  v, 

,1460  Oseney  Reg.  138  pe  fcmndurday  [orig.  L.  die  I<n>is\ 
nexte  after  the  (Test  of  b"  Birth  of  owr  lorde  In  the  }ere  of 
the  Reyne  of  Kynge  Henry  the  v. 

Thundered  (Jw-ndajd),  ///.  a.  [f.  THUNDER 
v.  ors&.  +  -ED.]  a.  Dealt  or  inflicted  as  by  thun 
der,  fb.  Struck  by  *  thunder*  or  lightning  (<?&r.). 

c.  Uttered  or  sounded  with  a  noise  like  thunder. 

d.  Affected  by  thunder ;  turned  sour  (as  milk)  by 
atmospheric  electricity. 

1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  xx.  ciii,  So  falles  a  thundred  towre. 
1819  SHELLEV  Masque  Anarchy  xc,  Like  Oppression's 
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thundered  doom.  1823  BYRON  yuan  xi.  xxix,  Thunder'd 
knockers  broke  the.. spell.  1877  BLACKIE  Wise  Men  326 
Some,  Like  thundered  milk,  have  turned  the  sweet  to  sour. 

Thunderer  (by-ndarda).     [f.  THUNDER  v.  + 

-Kit1.]     One  who  or  that  which  thunders. 

1.  He  who  thunders  or  causes  thunder  :  applied 
to  God,  or  to  a  deity,  as  Jupiter  or  Thor. 

trx374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  iv.  met.  yi.  in  (Camb.  MS.)  The 
lawes  of  the  heyc  thonderere,  }?at  is  to  seyn  of  god.  1552 
HULOET,  Thundrer,  altitonans^  £is,  a  name  that  the  panyms 
gaue  to  God.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  v.  iv.  95  lupiter.  ..How 
dare  you  Ghostes  Accuse  the  Thunderer?  1791  COVVTER 
Iliad  i.  492  Once  the  Gods.  .Conspired  to  bind  the  Thun- 
d'rer.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  i.  I.  23  Make  my  suit  to  Jupiter 
The  Thunderer. 

b.  A  person  employed  at  a  dramatic  repre 
sentation  to  imitate  thunder  by  some  mechanical 
means. 

1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  235  p  2  Others  will  have  it  to  be  the 
Play-house  Thunderer.  1807-8  W.  IRVING  Salmag.  (1824) 
270  It  will  be  a  further  gratification  to  the  patriotic  audience 
to  know  that  the  present  thunderer  is  a  fellow-countryman. 

2.  fig.  A  resistless  warrior;  a  powerful  declaimer 
or  orator,  an  utterer  of  violent  invective,  or  the  like ; 
spec,  as  a  sobriquet  of  the  London  Times  newspaper. 

1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  (1589)  615  Who  will 
not  wish  to  have  the  surname  of  Aristides  the  just,  .rather 
than  as  many  use  to  be  called  Conquerors,  Besiegers, 
Thunderers?  1784  COWPER  Task  \\.  221  To  shake  thy 
senate,  and  from  heights  sublime  Of  patriot  eloquence  to 
flash  down  fire  Upon  thy  foes,  was  never  meant  my  task : 
But  I  can  feel  thy  fortunes,  .with  as  true  a  heart  As  any 
thund'rer  there.  1840  CARLYLE  Let.  13  June  in  C.  fy  Lond. 
Libr.  (1007)  58  Six  and  sixpence — for  a  /rwn  advertisement, 
which  the  Thunderer  dunned  me  for  to-day  !  1882  PEBODY 
Eitg.  Journalism  xv.  114  It  was  the  writing  of  Edward 
Sterling  that  gave  the  Times  the  name  of  the  '  Thunderer '. 
1884  \V.  M,  DICKSON  in  Harper's  Mag.  June  64/1  He  re 
appeared  in  the  arena,  again  the  thunderer  of  the  scene. 

3.  Something  that  makes  a  noise  like  thunder  ; 
spec,  a  toy  made  of  a  flat  thin  piece  of  wood  or  an 
ox-rib  with  a  string  attached  at  one  end,  which 
makes  a  roaring  noise  when  whirled   round;    a 
(  bull-roarer'. 

1860  TYNUALL  Glac,  n.  xxv.  364  A  new  [shaft]  is  hollowed 
out,  in  which  ..the  cataract  plays  the  thunderer.  1908 
[Miss  E.  FOWLER]  Between  Trent  fy  Ancholme  81  'Thun 
derers  ',  a  bricklayer's  thin  lath,  etc. 

Thimderftil(jH>'nd3jful),fl.  rare.  [f.  THUNDER 
sb.  +  -FUL.]  Full  of  or  charged  with  thunder; 
loosely,  thundering,  sounding  like  thunder. 

1898  G.  MEREDITH  Day  of  Daughter  of  Hades  ix,  Legions 
of  thunderful  horse.  1910  Westm.  Gaz,  (weekly  ed.)  30  Apr. 
6/3  As  clouds  that  are  thunderful. 

Tlnrnder-gnst.  Chiefly  U.  S.  A  strong  gust 
of  wind  accompanying  a  thunder-storm. 

1748  FRANKLIN  Lett,  Wks.  1840  V.  220  Hence  thunder- 
gusts  after  heats,  and  cool  air  after  gusts.  1817  SHELLEY 
Revolt  of  Islam  iv.  xx,  Like  a  thunder  gust  Caught  by 
some  forest.  1824  W.  IRVING  T.  Trav.  (1849)  389  A  terrible 
black  thundergust  was  coming  up.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist. 
U.  S.  IV.  xxxvii.  122  During  a  violent  thunder-gust  and 
rain,  Ulloa  landed,  with  civil  officers,  three  Capuchin  monks, 
and  eighty  soldiers. 

Thundering  (J^'ndsrirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  THUNDER 
v.  +  -ING  1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  THUNDEK. 

1.  lit.  (see  THUNDER  v.  i ) ;  also  in  //. :  = 
THUNDER  sb.  i,  i  c  (now  rare  or  arch.'}. 

(Ziioo  O.  E,  Chron.  an.  1086  [miswr.  1085],  Swa  stor 
fmnring  &  laegt  wes,  swa  J>a;t  hit  acwealde  maniac  men. 


lyghtnynge  and  thondrynge  drawe  togyder.  1526  TINDALE 
Rev.  xix.  6  As  the  voyce  off  many  waters,  and  as  the  voyce 
off  stronge  thondrynges  [so  1539  (Great),  1560  (Genev.),  1611 ; 
iSBi  R.  I7,  thunders].  1555  EDEN  Decades  90  Soo  many 
thunderinges,  lyghtnynge,  and  tempestes  wherwith  they  are 
soo often  troubeled.  1727  [DORRINGTON]  Philip  QttarH(i&i6) 
Bo  Great  thundering  and  lightning.  1884  TAIT  Mind  in. 
Matter  (1892)  200  At  the  bidding  of  Moses;  thunderings, 
lightnings,  and  hail,  by  divine  command,  exhibited  [etc.]. 

2.  transf.  Loud  resounding  noise  (see  THUNDEK 
v.  2) :   =  THUNDER  sb.  2. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Slctdane's  Cowm.  414  b,  Than.. was  the 
city  [Metz]..  beaten  with  shot,.,  the  noise  and  Thondering 
thereof  was  hard  . .  itii  Dutcne  miles  beyond  the  Rhine. 
1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  I  si.  xi.  in,  Raise  my  soft  strain  to 
high  thundering.  1822  BYRON  Werner  v.  i.  113  The  thunder 
ing  Of  far  artillery.  1866  DICKENS  Lett.  (1880)  II.  254  The 
thundering  of  applause . .  was  quite  staggering. 

b.  Infliction  of  heavy  and  resounding  strokes. 

1592  WVRLEY  Arworie,  Ld.  Chandos  !,  Whom  sound  he 
hits  with  staggring  steps  doth  reel,  They  knew  it  sure  that 
his  sad  thundnng  feel. 

3.  fig.  Vehement  threatening,  invective,   or  the 
like  (see  THUNDER  v.  3) :   =  THUNDER  sb.  3. 

1564  KNOX  Bk.  Com.  Order  (1840)  158  Lawful  excommuni 
cation  (for  the  thunderings  of  that  Roman  antichrist  arc  but 
vanity  and  wind).  1597  J.  PAYNE  Royal  Exch.  42  What 
thundringe  soever  the  scripture  sownds  agnynst  yt.  1607 
HIERON  Wks.  I.  183  The  thundring  out  of  the  threatnings 
and  terror  of  the  law.  1893  K.  L.  WAKEMAN  in  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch  n  May,  By  direst  sacerdotal  thunderings. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.t  as  thundering-machine, 
an  apparatus  for  imitating  thunder  in  a  theatre. 

1826  Museum  Crit.  II.  214  [The  Greeks]  had .  .a  ftpovrtlov, 
or  artificial  thundering  machine,  consisting  of  a  vessel  filled 
with  stones,  which  was  rolled  along  a  sheet  of  copper. 

ThU'ndering,  ///.  a.  (adv.}  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ING  2.]  That  thunders,  in  various  senses. 


THUNDERLIGHT. 

1.  lit.  Causing  or  sending  forth  thunder ;  f  of  or 
characterized  by  thunder,  thundery  (obs,}. 

JS3O  PALSGK.  281/1  Thundring,  altitonant.  1573  TUSSER 
Hush.,  Author's  Belief  \\\t  That  sendeth  thundnng  claps, 
like  terrours  out  of  hell.  1621  in  Foster  Eng.  Factories 
Ind.  (1906)  242  We  came  to  anchor..,  and  in  a  flat  calme 
began  to  make  thundering  weather.  1751  J.  BARTRAM 
Observ.  Trav.  Pennsylv.,  etc.  56  A  rainy  thundering  warm 
day.  1856  MASSON  Ess.  vi.  179  [He]  resumed  his  place  in 
the  public  eye  as  the  thundering  Jove  of  the  Opposition. 
b.  Thundering  Legion  :  see  quots. 

1650  BAXTER  Saints1  R.  n.  vi.  §  6  (1651)  264  Hence  the 
Christian  soldiers  in  their  Army  were  called,  the  Thunder 
ing  Legion.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  C>c/.,  Thundering  Legion t 
Legio  Fultfiinanst  was  a  legion  in  the  Roman  army,  con 
sisting  of  Christian  soldiers,  who  in  the  expedition  of  the 
emperor  Marcus  Aurelms  against  the  Sarmata?,  Quad!,  and 
Marcomanni]  saved  the  whole  army,  then  ready  to  perish  of 
thirst,  by  procuring,  with  their  prayers,  a  very  plentiful 
shower  thereon ;  and,  at  the  same  tune,  a  furious  hail,  mixed 
with  lightening  and  thunderbolts,  on  the  enemy..:  though 
some  say,  that  the  legion  those  Christians  were  of,  was  called 
the  thundering  legion  before.  1831-3  E.  BURTON  EccL 
Hist.  xix.  (1845)  413.  1835  Penny  Cycl.  III.  105/1  Some 
unlucky  legendist,  not  knowing  that  ihe  i2th  or  Thunder 
ing  Legion,  which  was  engaged  in  this  affair,  had  its  name 
before  it  happened,  took  occasion  to  call  it  a  Christian 
Legion,  and  to  attribute  the  miraculous  storm  to  the  efficacy 
of  its  prayers. 

2.  transf.  Making  a  noise  like  thunder,  sounding 
very  loudly;  of  sound,  As  loud  as  thunder. 

t  Thundering  gold,  see  note  s.  v.  FULMINATING///,  a.1 
1576  GASCOIGNE  SpoyU  of  Antwcrpe  Bij,  The  Castle  hr  1 
all  this  while,  played  at  the  Towne  and  trenches,  with 
thundrine  shot.  1687  DRYDKN  Ode  St,  Cecilia's  Day  iii, 
The  double,  double,  double  beat  Of  the  thundring  Drum. 
1694  SALMON  Bate's  Dispens.  (1713)  317/1  Aurwn  Fulmi- 
nans  :  Lightning  or  Thundering  Gold,  c  1764  GRAY  Owen 
23  There  the  thund'ring  strokes  be^in.  1845  J.  COULTKR 
Adv.  Pacific  iii.  25  A  long,  deep,  regular  sea,  with  a  fine 
thundering  crest  on  the  top  of  the  wave.  1871  L.  STEPHEN 
Playgr.  Eur,  xli.  (1894^)  283  The  thundering  fall  of  the 
Handeck  becomes  [in  winter]  a  gentle  thread  of  pure  water. 

3.  fig.  in  reference  to  terrible  invective,  threaten 
ing,  etc.,  or  to  powerful  eloquence;  sometimes  to 
bombastic  or  inflated  language. 

1543  GRAFTON  Contn,  of  Harding  463  The  duke  of  Bur- 
goyne. .  wrote  bharpe  letters  of  thretenyng . .  who^e  fyrye  and 
thundryng  wordes  [etc.].  1576  FUCMING /*««<>/>/.  Epist.  357 
To  resist  the  . .  outragious  rule  of  thundering  Tyraunts. 
a  1674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  xin.  §  15  Thundering  Letters 
came  from  the  Parliament,  with  great  menaces  what  they 
would  do.  1727  POPE  S/iaks,  ll'ks.  Prcf.  I.  5  The  most 
pompous  Rhymes,  and  thundering  Versification.  41797 
WILKES  in  J.  Almon  Mem.  (1805)  V.  35,  I  hear  of  a  thun 
dering  memorial  against  tbis  country  from  Spain.  1883 
J.  PARKER  Afost.  Life  II.  16  The  thundering  eloquence. 

4.  Very  energetic  or  forcible,  violent ;    hence  as 
a  mere  intensive  :    Very  great  or  big,  excessive, 
immense,  *  tremendous ',  'terrific*,  colloq.  or  slang. 

1618  T.  ADAMS  Love's  Copy  Wks.  1862  II.  420  He  goes  a 
thundering  pace,  that  you  would  not  think  it  possible  to 
overtake  him.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  476  They  all  three 
left  mee  in  a  thundering  rage.  1681  OTWAY  Soldier's  Fort. 
i.  i,  I  warrant  him  a  thundering  Rogue,  a  1704  T.  BROWN 
Aristxnetw?  Epist.  i.  Wks.  1720  I.  249,  I  was  drawing  a 
thundring  Fish  out  of  the  Water,  so  very  large,  that  it  made 
my  Rod  crack  again.  1851  BORROW  Lavengro  xcix,  What 
a  thundering  old  fool  you  are  !  1900  BARRIE  Tommy  fy 
Grizel  v,  Such  a  thundering  lie. 

b.  as  adv.  Excessively,  immensely,  ( tremend 
ously*,  colloq.  or  slang. 

[1839  THACKERAY  Fatal  Boots  .June,  'Open  the  Yard 
Door  T'  says  he,  with  a  thundering  loud  voice.]  1852 
DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  xxi,  I  was  a  thundering  bad  son.  1887 
BLACK  Sabina  Zcmbra  228  Don't  you  think  that  a  thunder 
ing  good  licking  would  knock  the  laziness  out  of  him  ?  1890 
'  R.  BOLDREWOOD  '  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  261  A  thundering 
soft  thing  it  is,  in  a  general  way. 

Hence  Thu'nderingly  adv. ,  in  a  thundering 
manner ;  with  a  noise  as  of  thunder  ;  fig.  violently, 
powerfully;  with  fierce  denunciation;  excessively 
(slang  or  colloq.*}. 

1680  Honest  Hodge  4-  Ralph  19  To  take  the  Charge  off 
from  the  Pope,,  .the  more  thunderingly  to  Clap  it  upon  the 
Phanatick.  1759  H.  WA:  ;'-VLE  Let.  to  Mann  10  May,  It  is 
well  if  he  concludes  this  [campaign]  as  thunderingly  as  he 
did  the  last.  1885  C.  GIBBC.  Hard  Knot  II.  xxxiii.  229 
It's  thunderingly  annoying, 

f  Thunder-layt,  -leit.  Obs.  Also  -leite, 
-leyt(e.  [f.  THUNDER  +  leyt,  lait,  etc.,  in  OE.  Ugei 
(see  LAIT  sb.^}  lightning.]  See  THUNDEK  LIGHT. 

Tliunderless  Owndsjles),  a.  [f.  THUNDER 
sb.  +  -LESS.]  Unaccompanied  by  thunder  (or  noise 
like  thunder). 

1853  G.  MEREDITH  S/iav.  Shagpat  (1856)  371  Flashes  of 
thunderless  lightnings.  1880  TKNNYSON  Voy,  Macldune  iii, 
The  long  waterfalls  Pour'd  in  a  thunderless  plunge  to  the 
base  of  the  mountain  walls. 

Tim  uderlight.  arch.  [Alteration  of  the 
earlier  thunder- layt ^  -leit  (see  above)  by  substitution 
of  light  for  leit.  The  earlier  form  occurs  in  some 
of  the  Chaucer  MSS.]  Light  of  thunder,  lightning. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  \.  met.  iv.  7  (MS.  Camb.  I  i.  3.  21) 
Ne  the  wey  of  thonderlyht  {Add.  MS.  Bonder  ly^t ;  MS. 
Camb.  I  i.  i.  38  thonder  leit;  ed.  1532  thonder  leyte]  fat  is 
wont  to  smyten  heye  towres,  ne  shal  not  moeue  f>at  man. 
CI386  —  Pars.  T.  F  765  (Camb.  MS.)  After  that  he  brente 
.v.  ceteis  with  tbundyr  H}th  [v.rr.  lijt,  lyht,  lyght,  lighte, 
Ellesm.  leyt,  HarL  laytj. 

1815  L.  HUNT  Feast  of  Poets,  etc.  140  What  shall  move 
his  placid  might?  Not  the  headlong  thundcrlight.  1834 
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THUNDEROUS. 

LD.  HOUGHTON  Mem.  Many  Scenes  (1844)  59  Under  such  a 
sky— Thus  grave,  thus  streaked  with  thunderlight. 

Thunderous  (Jwndaws),  a.  Also  6  thun- 
derus,  7-9  thundrous.  [f.  THUNDER  j£. +  -ous.] 

1.  Full  of  or  charged  with  thunder ;   of  or  per 
taining  to  thunder ;  thundery. 

1581  STANYHURST  Mneis  i.  (Arb.)  25  O  God  most  puisaunt, 
whose  mighty  auctoritye..  mankind  skeareth  with  thunderus 
humbling.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  702  Notusand  Afer  black 
with  thundrous  Clouds.  17*6  POPE  Odyss.  xix.  513  Nor 
winter's  boreal  blast,  nor  thund'rous  show'r,  Nor  solar  ray, 
cou'd  pierce  the  shady  bow'r.  1876  BLACK  Madcap  V.  xiv, 
The  lurid  and  sultry  evening  had  died  down  into  a  gloomy 
and  thunderous  darkness.  1904  M.  HEWLETT  Queens 
Qftairm.  x.  484  The  loth  of  June  had  been  a  thunderous  day. 

2.  Resembling  thunder  in  its  loudness. 

1606  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iv.  i.  Trophies  370  Rushing 
with  thundrous  roar.      1820  KKATS  Hyperion  n.  8  Thun 
derous  waterfalls  and  torrents  hoarse.     1875  H.  JAMES  R.    \ 
Hudson  vii.  239  In  a  voice  almost  thunderous, . .  he  repeated,    , 
4  Sit  down  ! '    1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  vi,  Herr  Klesmer    : 
..at  the  piano,   struck  a  thunderous  chord.     189*   Times 
10  June  9/1  Which  [motion]  was  carried  amid  thunderous 
applause. 

3.  fig*  Suggestive    of   thunder ;    of  threatening 
aspect,    or    charged   with   latent   energy,   like    a 
thunder-cloud;    violent,  destructive,  or  terrifying 
like  thunder. 

1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Vis.  Poets  xcix,  Here,  Homer,  with 
the  broad  suspense  Of  thunderous  brows.  1873  SVMONDS 
Grk.  Poets  vii,  218  Her  [Medea's]  fiery  eyes  and  thundrous 
silence.  1874  BLACKIE  Self  Cult.  57  The  first  Napoleon,  in 
his  thunderous  career  over  our  western  world. 

Hence  Thu'nderously  adv.,  in  a  thunderous 
manner,  with  a  noise  like  thunder,  very  loudly; 
with  threatening  aspect  as  if  presaging  thunder; 
Thu-nderousness,  thunderous  quality. 

1842  L.  HUNT  Palfrey  i.  184  Shaking  him  and  his  saddle 
right  thunderously.  1886  MRS.  PHELPS  Burglars  in  Para 
dise  vii,  Some  one  knocked  thunderously  at  the  back  door. 

1903  A.  SMELLIE  Men  oftJie  Covt.  vii.  (1904)  103  The  skies 
hung  still  more  thunderously  over  Presbyterian  Scotland. 

1904  Westm.  Gaz.   17  Mar.  2/1   The  great  organ-voice  of 
many  waters  sounding  m  mellowed  thunderousness. 

Thunder- stone  Ownda^st^un). 

1.  =  THUNDERBOLT  i.  arch. 

1598  MAKSTON  Pigmal.  iv(  Enuie,  let  Pines  of  Ida  rest 
alone,  For  they  will  growespight  of  thy  thunder  stone.  1601 
SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  i.  iii.  49,  I.-Haue  bar'd  my  Bosome  to  the 
Thunder-stone.  1678  DRYDEN  &  LEE  (Edipns  iv.  i,  You 
merciless  powers,  Hoard  up  your  thunder-stones.  1819 
SHELLEY  Prometh.  Unb.  iv.  341  Sceptred  curse.. sending  A 
solid  cloud  to  rain  hot  thunderstones.  1888  LOWELL  Hearts, 
case  $  Rue  70  Splintered  with  thunder-stone. 

2.  Applied  to  various  stones,  fossils,  etc.  formerly 
identified  with  ( thunderbolts ',  as  celts,  belemnites, 
masses  of  pyrites,  meteorites:  —  THUNDERBOLT  3. 

1681  GREW  Musasmn  in.  i.  i.  258  Thunder-Stone  or  hard 
Button-Stone.  Brontias.  So  called,  for  that  people  think 
they  fall  sometimes  with  Thunder.  1703  MAUNDRELL  Jonrn. 
Jews.  (1721)  52  Each  tube  had  a  small  cavity  in  its  Center, 
from  which  its  parts  were  projected  in  form  of  rays,  to  the 
circumference,  after  the  manner  of  the  Stones  vulgarly  call'd 
Thunder-stones.  ^1710  CKLIA  FIENNES  Diary  (1888)  218 
Ye  oare  as  its  just  dug  Lookes  like  ye  thunderstone.  1778 
Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  2)  II.  1090/1  Belemnites,  vulgarly  called 
thunder-bolts  or  thunder-stones,  1796  MORSE  After.  Geog. 
II.  16  Norway  produces,  .amethysts,  agates,  thunder-stones, 
and  eagle-stones.  1802  HOWARD  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCII. 
169  Because  explosion  and  report  have  generally  accom 
panied  the  descent  of  (meteoroHtes],  the  name  of  thunder 
bolt,  or  thunderstone,  has  ignorantly  attached  itself  to  them. 
J9°7  Q-  A'tT'.  July  176  The  'thunderstones'  were  of  human 
workmanship. 

3.  poet.  Applied  to  a  (?  stone)  cannon-ball. 

1821  SHELLEY  Hellas  370  The.  .allies  Fled  from  the  glance 
of  our  artillery  Almost  before  the  thunderstone  alit. 

Tliu  uder-storm.  A  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  usually  accompanied  with  heavy  rain. 

i6s»  BP.  HALL  Invis.  World  i.  vi,  A  fearful  thunder 
storm  arose.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolpho  xxxi, 
Along  the  open  glen, .  .less  dangerous  than  the  woods  in  a 
thunder-storm.  1839  DARWIN  Voy.  Nat.  iii.  (1852)  62  In  the 
year  1793  one  of  the  most  destructive  thunder-storms  perhaps 
on  record  happened  at  Buenos  Ayres.  1865  'L.  CARROLL* 
Alice  in  Wonderland  ix,  There  stood  the  Queen. .frowning 
like  a  thunderstorm. 

transf,  1877  M.  PRIOR  in  Daily  News  i  Oct.  6/3  No  troops 
could,  .live  in  such  a  thunderstorm  of  leaden  hail. 

Thunderstricken  (bznids^stri'k'n),  a.  [f. 
THUNDER  +  STRICKEN.] 

1.  lit.  =  THUNDERSTRUCK  i. 

1651  GAULE  Magastrom.  310  Upon  the  Statue  of  Augustus 
there  was  inscribed  Caesar.  Now,  it  being  thunderstriken, 
..the  letter  C  was  thereby  blotted  out.  1818  BVKON  Ch. 
Har.  iv.  Ixxxviii,  Thou  the  thunder-stricken  nurse  of 
Rome  1  She-wolf!  1845  G.  MURRAY  Islafordyi  A  thunder- 
stricken  corse  was  found. 

2.  Jig.   -  THUNDERSTRUCK  2. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  III.  (1590)  291  b,  She.,  stood  as  it  were 
thunder-striken  with  amazement.  1780  MRS.  THRALE  Let. 
to  Johnson  10  June,  Mr.  Thrale  seems  thunderstricken,  he 
don't  mind  any  thing.  1890  L.  C.  D'OvLE  Notches  135  When 
Mrs.  Low  hastily  lighted  the  lamp.. and  saw  nothing,  she 
was  thunderstricken. 

Thunderstrike  (JwndsJiStraik),  v.  Pa.  t. 
and  pple.  thunderstruck  (see  also  prec.  and 
THUNDERSTRUCK),  [prob.  a  back-formation  from 
thunderstricken,  that  being  taken  as  a  pa.  pple.] 

1.  trans,  (lit.)  To  strike  with  '  thunder '  or  light 
ning  (cf.  THUNDER  s6.  i  b).  ?  Obs. 

1613  HEVWOOD  Brazen  Age  iv.  Wks.  1874  III.  232  My 
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father  [Jove] . .  startles  vp  to  thunder-strike  tlie  lad  [Phaetonl 
1666  T.  NKALE  in  Phil.  Trans.  I.  247  The  Account.. by  the 
learned  Dr.  Charleton,  concerning  the  boy  that  was  Thunder 
struck  near  Nantwich  in  Cheshire.  1710  W.  KING  Heathen 
Cods  ff  Heroes  liv.  (1722)  186  Charybdis . .  was  Thunder-struck 
by -Jupiter,  and  transformed  into  a  Sea-Monster,  a  1711 
KEN  Chrislofhilfxt.  Wks.  1721  I.  442  Angels.  .Expected 
when  Almighty  Ire  Shou'd  Thunder-strike  our  guilty  Sire. 
190*  GKEENOUGH  £  KITTREDGE  Words  309  '  Astonish '  is 
literally  '  to  thunderstrike ',  and  was  once  common  in  the 
physical  sense  of '  stun  . 

2.  jig.  To  strike  as  with  '  thunder '.  a.  To  strike 
with  amazement,  astonish  greatly.  06s.  exc.  as  in 
thunderstricken,  thunderstruck. 

1613-  [see  THUNDERSTRUCK  2  a].  1721  G.  ROUSSILLON  tr. 
Vertofs  Rev.  Portugal  104  This  message  thunder-struck 
the  Duke,  1789  M.  NUBER  Let.  in  Ld.  A  ucktancCs  Corr. 
(1861)  II.  324  This  revolution  thunder-strikes  the  keenest 
man.  1807  SOUTHEY  Esprlella's  Lett.  III.  183  The  news., 
thunderstruck  all  present. 

b.  To  inflict  severe  or  terrible  vengeance,  re 
proof,  or  the  like,  upon.  In  quot.  1818  in  physical 
sense,  to  batter  severely. 


ders.  1699  CIBBER  Xerxes  v,  To  Thunder-strike  thy  SouL 
1818  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  iv.  clxxxi,  The  armaments  which 
thunderstrike  the  walls. 

Thunderstroke  (}«>'nda.i|Strouk).  A  stroke 
of  '  thunder'  (cf.  THUNDER  sb.  I  b) ;  the  impact  of 
a  lightning-flash. 

c  1600  CHALKHILL  Thealma.  #  Cl.  (1683)  5  The  lofty  Cedar, 
and  the  knotty  Oak,  Are  subject  more  unto  the  thunder- 
stroak,  Than  the  low  shrubs.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  n.  i.  204 
They  fell  together.. as  by  a  Thunder-stroke.  1844  MRS. 
BROWNING  Dead  Pan  vii,  At  the  rushing  thunderstroke 
would  No  sob  tremble  through  the  tree? 
b.  transf.  an&jig. 

1587  GOLDING  De  Alornay  xxvi.  (1592)  397  The  others 
cutting  words  which  are  the  thunderstrooks  doubled.  1780 
BENTHAM  Princ,  Legist,  xiii.  §  4  During  the  first  assault  of 
passion  as  under  a  thunder-stroke  the  sentiments  of  virtue 


243  The  thunder-stroke  of  such  a  confession,  .could  not  be 
parried. 

Thunderstruck  (bzrnda.i,strz>k),  ppl.  a.  Also 
7  -stroken,  -strucken.  (Usually  in  participial 
const.,  as  predicate;  less  commonly  in  attrib. 
const.,  before  the  sb.  For  the  purely  ppl.  use 
with  auxiliary,  see  THUNDERSTRIKE.)  [Orig.  a 
later  equivalent  of  thunderstricken^ 

1.  lit.  Struck  by  lightning :  cf.  THUNDER  sb.  i  b. 
Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  10  Falling  downe  as 
thunder-struck.  1676  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  648  Those  Thunder- 
strucken  ones  [compasses]  did  never . .  recover  their  right 
positions.  1720  T.  BOSTON  Four/.  St.  u.  11(1784)  104  When  a 
person  is  thunder-struck,  oft-times  there  is  not  a  wound  to  be 
seen  in  the  skin.  1775  ADAIR  Amer.  Ind.  86  Esteeming 
thunder-struck  individuals  under  the  displeasure  of  heaven. 

2.  fig.  a.  Struck  with  sudden  amazement,  terror, 
or  the  like ;  greatly  amazed,  astonished,  terrified, 
or  confounded. 

1613  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  I.  i,  The  Thunder-strpken 
Swaine  lean'd  to  a  tree,  As  void  of  sense  as  weeping  Niobe. 
1687  BOYLE  Martyrd.  Theodora  v,  Thunder-struck  with 
this  unexpected  answer.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  60  r  4 
The  Lover  was  thunder-struck  with  his  Misfortune.  1775 
SHERIDAN  Duennal.  iii,  I'm  astonished  !  I'm  thunder  struck  1 
here's  treachery  and  conspiracy  with  a  vengeance  !  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xx.  IV.  402  Luxemburg  was  thunder 
struck.  He  expostulated  boldly  and  earnestly. 

b.  in  reference  to  ecclesiastical  censure,  etc. :  cf. 
THUNDER  sb.  3  a,  THUNDERBOLT  2.  rare. 

1649  BP.  HALL  Cases  Cotisc.  in.  v.  (1654)  202  How  many 
famous  Churches  have  beene.. thunder-struck  with  direfull 
censures  of  Excommunication.  1680  H.  MORE  Apocal.  Atoc. 
132  Gregory  the  seventh,  when  he  had  excommunicated  the 
Emperour  Henry  the  fourth,  said,  he  vtas/itlHiitte  afflatus 
thunder-struck  by  him. 

Thundery  (Jwndsri),  a.  Also  6-8  thundry. 
f  f.  THUNDER  sb.  +  -Y.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  thunder ;  characterized  by 
or  betokening  thunder. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  ii.  tv.  Columnes  779  When 
(angry).. he  throws  down  thundry  storms.  i68z  in  Birch 
Hist.  Roy.  Soc.  (1757)  IV.  146  In  thundry  weather  he  [Mr. 
Hooke]  supposed . .  hot  sulphureous  steams  to  issue  out  of  the 
earth,  which  caused  the  sultriness  that  preceded.  1774  WHITE 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LXV.  267  This  bird  [the  Swift]  is  never  so 
muchalive  as  in  sultry,  thundry  weather.  1894  Daily  News 
4  July  5/4  The  sky. .covered  with  heavy  clouds  of  a  very 
thundery  type. 

1 2.  Making  a  noise  like  thunder :  =  THUNDER 
OUS  2.  Obs. 

1605  SYLVESTER  Da  Bartas  n.  iv.  iv.  Decay  648  As  a 
Cannon's  thundry  roaring  Ball. 

3.  Jig.  Threatening  an  explosion  of  anger  or  pas 
sion  ;  gloomy,  frowning. 

1824  Miss  FERRIKR  Inlier,  xliv,  Mr.  R.'s  brow  looked 
rather  thundery.  1845  CARLYLE  Cromwelfs  Lett,  ff  Sf. 
(1871)  V.  40  note,  That  thundery  countenance  of  yours. 
1867  S.  WILBERKORCE  Ess.  (1874)  II.  85  A  thundery  state  of 
the  political  and  social  atmosphere. 

Thnng  (}*«)),  sb.  1  dial.  [Echoic :  cf.  THUNGE  ; 
also  Lancash.  dial.  '  thwang,  a  great  blow '  (  Tim 
Bobbin  1 746).]  A  dull  heavy  sound,  as  of  a  blow 
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with  the  fist,  but  with  some  resonance.  So  Thnng 
v.  ,  intr.  to  make  such  a  sound. 

1890  HALL  CAINE  Bondman  x,  The  thud  and  thung  of 
twenty  hard  fists  on  the  table.  1894  —  Manxman  v.  iv, 
Nancy  went  back  to  her  kneading.  .  .  Nancy  looked  up  at  her 
thumping  and  thunging.  Ibid.  VI.  xii,  He  went  roaring 
down  the  stairs,  but  came  thunging  up  again  in  a  moment. 

Thung,  tliunk,  dial,  forms  of  THONG. 

Thunge  (bonds),  si.  dial.  [Echoic.]  '  A  loud, 
hollow  sound  '  ;  '  a  heavy  blow  or  fall  producing 
such  a  sound  '.  So  Thunge  v.  (Eng.  Dial.  LHct.~). 

1849  'T.  TREDDLEHOYLE  '  Bairnsla  Ann.  Feb.  (E.D.D.), 
Sho  wor  startald  wi  a  thunge  at  t'  chaimber  door.  1863 
J.  H.  BURROW  Advent.  Alfan  350  He  lay  down..  and 
listened  to  the  thunges  of  the  battering-ram.  1881  Miss 
JACKSON  Shropsh.  WordJik.,  Thwige..(^}  sb.  a  thump;  a 
heavy  fall.  '  I  come  down  sich  a  thunge  '.  1887  .V.  Cheshire 
Gloss.,  Thunge,  s.  (i)  a  loud,  hollow  sound.  ..It  is  the  word 
always  used  to  imitate  the  sound  of  a  gun. 

Thunner,  thunure,  Sc.  and  obs.  ff.  THONDER. 

Thunny,  variant  of  TUNNY,  fish. 

tThu'uwang,  -wange.  Obs.  Forms:  i 
Jnin-,  4  thone-,  5  than-,  (thwn-,  tun-),  thon-, 
(thoun-);  i-5-wong(e,-wang(e.  [OE.J>umvange, 
-wfnge  (later  also  -wang),  J>unwpige,  f.  ]>un- 
(:—  OTeut.  *J>unnn-  :  see  THIN)  +  wang,  -e  cheek, 
jaw;  lit.  'thin  cheek'.  Cf.  OHG.  dunwangi, 
-wengi  (MHG.  tunewftige,  LG.  dunninge,  dim- 
ninge,  diinnege,  dunje  (Brem.  \Vbch.)  ;  also  local 
G.  diinne,  dunnung  temple,  flank),  ON.  J>unn- 
vangi,  -vengi  (Sw.  tinning,  Da.  finding).']  The 
temple  (of  the  head). 

a  1000  Gloss,   in  Wr.-Wulcker  228/7  Dolor  timporutit, 


,  . 

bunwonga  sar.  ciooo  ^El/ric's  Vcc.  ibid.  156/17  Titnpus, 
punwang.  ciooo  jELFRic  Jitdg.  iv.  21  £elaehte  seo  wifnian 
an  paera  teldsticcena  and  .  .  gesloh  pa  mid  anum  by  tie  bufan 
his  punwengan.  c  1315  Gloss.  W.  de  Bibbesw.  in  Wright 
Voc,  146  Les  temples,  thonewonges.  c  1350  Nonl.  Gall.- 
Angl.  22  Icxue  tempUs  et  iernoun,  Cheke  bonewonges  and 
here-liste.  11450  Stockh.  Med.  MS.  ii.  76  in  Anglia 
XVIII.  295  A  playster  of  betonye..Is  good  on  be  thon- 
wongys  for  to  leye.  c  1450  MirottrSaluac  ioun  3265  Wham 
thorgh  the  thonwonges  with  a  naile  at  last  perced  Jael. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  387/2  A  Thunwange  (A.  Thwnwynge), 
teittpus. 

Thuong,  Thuortour,  obs.  ff.  THONG,  THOHTER. 
Thur,  J>ur,  obs.  f.  THEIB;  dial.  vnr.  THIR. 
tThural  (hiua-ral),  a.   Obs..  rare.     [ad.  (rare) 
L.  tural-is,  f.  tus  (thus),  tur-  incense  :  see  -AL.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  incense. 
1634   DARCIE   Birth  of  Heresies  xvi.    66   In   this   little 
Odors  which  the  Priest  tooke. 
Poet.  Misc.  242  Ripe 


Thurall  Coffer  lay  the  Odors  which  the  Priest  tooke.  1714 
Solotno'i's  Song  in  R.  Steele  Poet.  Misc.  242  Ripe  thural 
Fruits  their  Frankincense  exhale. 
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Thurbarow,  -barrowe,  corrupt  ff.  THIRU- 
BOROUGH.  Thurd,  obs.  form  of  THIRD. 

•)•  Thure.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  tils,  thus  (stem 
t(h)ur-)  incense  :  see  THUS  sb.  :  perh.  immediately 
repr.  L.  thiira  pi.]  Incense,  frankincense. 

c  1425  tr.  Arderne's  Treat.  Fistula^  63  Mirre,  thure,  mas- 
tike,  ladanum.  Ibid.  66  Bole  armoniac,  sang  dracon,  thure, 
aloe,  vitriol  combust,  c  1440  Pallnd.  on  Husb.  XI.  412  A  vnce 
of  mascul  thure,  Wei  smellynge. 

Thurf,  purf,  obs.  forms  of  THROUGH. 

fThurfe,  a.  Obs.  rare~*.  [In  Ormin  furrfe, 
app.  a.  ON.  furfe,  -a  wanting,  in  need,  f.  stem 
fitrf-  of  THARF  v.]  Needed,  needful,  wanting. 

ciioo  ORMIN  9628  Late  inch  Off  all  batt  hemm  wass 
burrfe. 

Thurfle,J>urfte,pa.t.ofTHARFi<.  Obs.,\.o  need. 

Thurgh,  J>ur5,  purgh,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  THROUGH. 

Thurible  (J>iu»Tib'l),  sb.  P'orms:  5  turrible, 
thoryble,  7-  thurible,  (9  thuribule).  [ad.  L. 
turibulum,  thiiribulum  censer,  f.  tus,  thus,  thitr- 
incense:  see  THUS  sb.  So  OF.  thurible  (Godef.).] 

A  vessel  in  which  incense  is  burnt  in  religious 
ceremonies  ;  a  censer. 

Now  usually  a  metal  vase  with  pierced  cover,  containing 
combustible  material  to  burn  the  gums  used  as  incense, 
which  is  swung  in  the  hand  (or  suspended)  by  chains. 

c  1440  Proinp.  Paru.  506/2  Turrible  (or  thoryble),  idem 
quod  sencere.  1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Diioit.  11.  ii.  rule  vi. 
§  10  Upon  the  shekel  of  the  Sanctuary  was  impress'd  the 
image  of  Aaronsrod  andapot  of  Manna,  or  thurible,  a  1668 
LASSELS  I'oy.  Italy  (1698)  II.  239  They  shewed  us.  .the 
great  Candlesticks  and  Thurible  of  beaten  gold.  1805 
SOUTHEY  Madoc  in  W.  xiii,  Sweet  incense  from  the  waving 
thuribule  Rose  like  a  mist.  1877  J.  D.  CHAMBERS  Dw. 
Worship  262  Burning  Incense  from  pendant  Thuribles. 
/3.  Also  in  L.  form  triuribulum  ()«uri-biS10m). 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),   Thuribultim,  a  Censer  or 
Smoaking-Pot,  to  burn  Incence  in.    1851  D.  WILSON  Preh. 
Ann.  II.  in.  ii.  73  The  thuribulum  is  very  carefully  executed. 
b.  Comb,   thurible-boat  =  BOAT  sb.  2  b. 

1853  DALE  tr.  Baldcschts  Cerem.  159  They,  .deposit  the 
thurible-boat  and  vase  of  holy  water  in  the  proper  place. 

Hence  f  ThuTlWe  v.,  to  cense. 

c  1440  Proinp.  Parti.  506/2  Turryblon,  or  sencyn,  thurifico. 

Thuribuler  (jnuri-bialsi).  Also  9  thuTibler. 
[ad.  med.L.  thuribuldrius  (1312  in  Du  Cange),  f. 
thitribul-um  THURIBLE  +  -anus,  -ER  *  2.  So  F. 
thuribulier  (ifith  c.  in  Godef.).]  An  acolyte  who 
carries  the  thurible  ;  =  next. 
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lers.  1877  J,  D.  CHAMBERS  Div.  Worship  m  When  the 
Antiphon..is  finished  the  Thuribler  should  retire.  1891 
Athenxum  24  Oct.  544/1  The  u^ual  complement  of.  .priests, 
deacons  and  subdeacons,  choristers,  thuribultrs,  and  clerks. 

Thurifer  (J>iu-*'rifaa).  [a.  mod.L.  thurifer  '  in 
cense-bearer',  sb.  ueoiMAn^eradj.,  f.  thus,thftr- 
incense  (see  THUS  sb.}  +  -fer  bearing.  Mcd.L.  had 
thuriferdrius  (Du  Cange).]  One  who  carries 
burning  incense  in  religious  ceremonies ;  —  prec. 

1853  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  III.  n.  xi.  So  In  this  procession 
walked.. thurifers  with  their  smoking  censers.  1853  DALE 
tr.  Baldeschis  Ceremonial  62  At  the  proper  time  the  Thuri 
fer  should  prepare  fire  in  some  convenient  place.  1871 
C-  B.  PEARSON  Sarv/n  Sequences  Pref.  6  A  procession., 
consisting,  .of  the  deacon. .,  preceded  by  a  thurifer,  candle- 
bearer,  and  cross-bearer,  and  the  subdeacon. 

Thurifer OUS  (]>iu»ri -feres),  a.  [f.  L.  thurifer 
incense-bearing  (see  prec.)  +  -ous :  see  -FERGUS.] 
That  produces  frankincense. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr,,  Tkuriferous,  that  beareth  or  brings 
forth  frankincense.     1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v,  Frank* 
incense,  These  thuriferous,  or  incense-bearing  trees.     1863 
J.  G.  MORPHV  Comm.Gen.  x,  29  A  thuriferous  range  of  hills. 

f  Thuri'fic,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  thus,  thur- 
incense  +  -Jtctis  making.]  =  prec.  So  f  Thurr- 
ficate  v.  Obs.,  trans.  =  THUKIFY  2. 

1657  TOMLINSON   Renotfs    Disp.    Pref,    Inhabiting    the 
Thurifick   Groves  of  Rerum    Natura.     1623   COCKEKAM, 
Tliurificatei  to  perfume. 

Thurification  (biua:rifik^'j3n).  [n.  of  action 
f.  eccl.  L.  thurificdre  to  THURIFY  :  see  -FICATION. 
Cf. obs. ¥ .thurificacion (i5~i6th c. in Godef.).]  The 
action  of  thurifying;  the  burning  or  offering  of,  or 
perfuming  with  incense. 

1496  Dives  <r  Paup,  (W.  de  W.)  I.  xv.  46/2  Thuryfycacyon 
&  encensyng  was  by  olde  tyme  an  hyghe  dyvyne  worshypp. 
a  1529  SKELTON  Ph.  Sparowe  522  With  armatyckegummes 
..The  way  of  thurifycation  To  make  a  fumigation.  1649 
Be.  HALL  Cases  Consc.  m.  iii.  (1654)  185  Some  semblance  of 
an  Idolatrous  thurification.  1755  AMORY  Mem.  (1766)  II. 
193  The  papal  rites  of.  .bowing  the  body,  thurifications, 
deosculations.  1872  SHIPLEY  Gloss.  Eccl.  Terms  s.  v. 
Absolutiones  5  Prayers,  thurifications,  and  aspersions  round 
the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

Thurifjr  (JriiU-rifai),  v.  [a.  F.  thurifi-er  (15- 
i6th  c.  in  Godef.),  ad.  eccl.  L.  thurificare,  f.  tails, 
thur-  incense  +  -ficare :  see  THUS  sb.  and  -FY.] 

f  1.  intr.  To  burn  or  offer  incense;  =  CENSE 
z*.1  2.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1440  CAI-GRAVE  St.  Kath.  v.  350  If  ?e  wil  consent  And 
thuryfye  to  lubiter.  Ibid.  534  Thanne  shul  ye  now.. 
Thuryfie  on-to  that  mageste  Of  grete  appollo.  1460  — 
Chron.  (Rolls)  76  He  (Pope  Marcellus]  wold  not  obey  Maxi- 
miane,  and  thurifiu. 

2.  trans.  To  perfume  with  incense ;  to  burn 
incense  before  ;  to  offer  incense  to ;  =  CENSE  y.1  I. 
Also  transf.  (quot.  1599). 

1570  FOXE  A,  ff  M.  (ed.  2)  663/2  By  thurifyeng  or  cens 
ing  the  aultars.  1599  N A.SHTZ  Lenten  Stttffc  65  This  herring 
..was  sensed  and  thurified  in  the  smoake.  1737  G.  SMITH 
Cur,  Relat.  I.  iii.  417  The  while  the  Corps  remains  in  the 
House,  the  Priest  comes  every  Day  to  thurify  it.  1851 
MADDEN  Shrines  <$•  Sepulchres  1.313  Several  Priests,  .came 
next  to  thurify  the  body. 

Hence  Thirrifying  vbl.  sb. 

a  1618  SYLVESTER  Tobacco  Battered  183  The..smoak  of 
Thurifying  Of  Images. 

Thurindale,  obs.  dial.  f.  THIRDENJJEAL. 

Th.uringite(J»iuri-nd3oit,-iTjg3it)).  Min.  [ad. 
Ger.  Tkurtngit  (Breithanpt,  1833),  f.  Thuringia, 
in  Central  Germany,  where  found  +  -ITE  *.]  A  hy- 
-drous  silicate  of  aluminium  and  iron,  occurring  as 
an  aggregation  of  minute  dark-green  scales. 

1844  DANA  Min.  (1868)  508  Thuringite  is  from  Reich* 
mannsdorf. 

Thurl,  -ing,  var.  THIRL  sbl  and  w.l,  THIRLING. 

Thurlepole,  -polls,  var.  THIRLEPOLL,  a  whale. 

f  Th.u*rlhead.  Obs.  rare"1.  Alteration  of 
thitrlepollC)  THIKLEPOLL,  with  headiw poll. 

1610  HOLLAND  CamderCs  Brit.  \\.  184  There  came  to  land 
a  mighty  multitude  of  great  sea  fishes,  to  wit,  Thurlhedis. 

Thurow,  obs.  form  of  THOROUGH. 

Thurrock  (b»-rak),  Obs.  z\c.dial.  Forms:  I 
purruc,  4-5  thurrok(e,  thorrok(e,  5  thorrooke, 
8  thorruck,  9  dial,  thurrock,  -uck.  [In  sense  i, 
OE.  fiurruc  'cumba',  small  ship  (?),  bottom  of  a 
ship,  bilge  =  Du.  durk  \y\\ge(c,f.durck,dor£k  'sen- 
tina'  in  Kilian),  of  unknown  etymology.  It  is  doubt 
ful  whether  senses  2  and  3  belong  to  the  same  word.] 

1.  The  bilge  of  a  ship.     Alsoy^f. 

c  1050 -Sw/>/.  JElfrics  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  181/35  Cumba^ 
uel  caupotus,  burruc.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  F  363  The 
MiKilc  uropes  of  water  that  entren  thurgh  a  litel  creuace  in 
to  the  thurrok  [v.r,  thorrok]  and  in  the  botme  of  the  shipe. 
Ibid.  P  715  Ydclnesse  is  the  thurrok  [v.r.  thorroke]  of  alle 
wikked  and  vileyns  thoghtes.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  493/2 
Thurrok,  of  a  schyppe,  sentitta.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our 
Ladye  109  A  place  in  the  boltome  of  a  shyppe  wherein  ys 
gatheryd  all  the  fylthe  that  cometh  in  to  the  shyppe.. .And 
that  place  stynketh  ryghte  fowle  and  yt  ys  called  in  some 
contre  of  thys  londe  a  thorrocke.  1855  Norfolk  Words  in 
Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  37  Thurruck,  the  lower  flooring  of  the 
stern  of  a  boat.  1866  in  NALL  Gt.  Yarntoutk  4-  Lowes  toft 
672,  1904  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

2.  dial.  A  heap,  spec,  of  muck  or  dirt. 

1708  KERSEY,  Thorruck  (O.),  a  Heap.  1711  in  BAILEY. 
1881  Leicester  Gloss.,  Thurrock^  a  heap  ;  chiefly  applied  to 
dirt  or  '  muck  '. 
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3.  dial.  A  covered  drain.     Cf.  THOROUGH  sb.  2. 

1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Tkurruck,  a  drain.  Kent.  1887 
Kentish  Gloss..,  Thurrock^  a  wooden  drain  under  a  gate ;  a 
small  passage  or  wooden  tunnel  through  a  bank, 

Thurrondell :  see  TIIIRDENUEAL. 

Thurrow :  see  THOROUGH  sb.  3. 

Thursday  (\>v-M.de\).  Forms:  a.  i  Dunresdees, 
punres  deei,  pures-,  purres-,  Jmrsdses,  2  flurs- 
dai,  (3  Thurday),  3-4  pures-,  4  (thrusdai),  4-7 
Thursdaye,  5  Thurys-,  6  (thursdae),  Thurss-, 
Thurae- ;  3-  Thursday.  0.  3-4  pores-,  3-5  p-, 
thoris-,  Thorsday,  4  poms-,  Thoursday;  St.  6 
Thuirs-,  7  Thuris-.  7.  Sc.  6Furis-,6-9Fuirs-, 
8  Fursday.  [The  a  forms  represent  OE.  fntnres- 
rfseg,  *  day  of  Thunor  or  Thor ',  perh.  in  some 
cases  affected  by  ON.  The  0  forms  are  mainly 
from  ON.  fedrsdagr^  the  long  6  of  which  would 
give  ME.  o  and  ou  (ft),  and  mod.Sc.  ui  (0).  The 
7  Sc.  forms  show  the  interchange  of  th  and  ft 
referred  to  under  TH  (6).  So  Sw.,  Da.  7ors-dagt 
MDu.,  Dti.  Donderdag,  OHG.  Dcnarts-tac ,  MHG. 
D0ttr£SfactGer.  Donnerstag,  orig.  rendering  late  L. 
'dies  Jovis,  It.  Giovedl,  f.Jeudi.  Cf.  THUNDEBUAY.] 

1.  The  fifth  day  of  the  week. 

a,|3,  \c  1000 .&LFHIC //<w/.  II.  242  On  3am  fiftan  dae^eSe  je 
Dunres  hatat5.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  346  Gang  on  bunres 
a;fen  bonne  sunne  on  retle  sie.]  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John  v.  30 
Dys  sceal  on  burs-da;^  on  J>a:re  ofire  lencten  wucan.  Ibid. 
vii.  40  rubric,  Dys  god-spel  sceal  on  bures  daeg  on  biere 
fiftan  wucan  innen  lenctene.  1:1205  LAV.  13929  pa  punre 
heo  ;iuen  Dunres  daei  [^1275  borisdai],  1197  R.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  11210  pe  verste  borsdai  in  lente.  1377  LANGL.  P.  /'/. 
B.  xvi.  140  }>e  borsday  [v.  rr.  thoresday,  borusday,  bursday] 
by  fore  here  he  made  his  maundee.  14x6-7  Kcc.  St.  Alary 
at  Hill  65  pe  thorisday  in  be  VVhitson  weke.  1591  H. 
SMITH  LoriCs  Supper  iu  (1611)  91  A  schollers  thursday, 
which  he  loves  better  then  all  the  daies  in  the  weeke,  only 
because  it  is  his  play-day.  1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk 
(Wodrow  Soc.)  515  To  come  in  to  Aberdeen  on  Thurisday 
thereafter.  1774  tr.  Helvetius1  Child  of  Nat.  I.  235  Thurs 
day  next,  I  shall  send  for  the  answer.  1899  MRS.  H.  FRASER 
in  Book  Lover  Apr.  3/1,  I  think  I  was  born  under  the  star  of 
long  journeys,  a  '  Thursday  bairn  that  has  far  to  go  '. 

y.  1566  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  V,  1540,  141  b,  Sonday,  monounday, 
and  furisday.  1569  Reg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  I.  673  Upoun 
fuirsday  nix  to  cum.  1596  \\\  Analecta  Scotica\\.  isTlier 
ansuer..suld  haue  bem  giuen  in  the  last  Furisday.  1791 
A.  WILSON  Laurel  Disputed  Poet.  Wks.  (1846)  124  On  this 
same  Fursday  night.  1861  RAMSAY  Remin.  Ser.  n.  oo 
Mrs.  So-and-so's  funeral  would  be  on  Fuirsday.  1905  [Still 
used  in  some  parts  of  Scotland ;  see  Wright  Eng.  Dial, 
Gram.  648]. 

2.  With  defining  words. 

Bounds  Thursday^  Ascension  Day,  on  which  parish 
boundaries  are  traced  (see  HEAT  f.^i).  Carnival  Thurs 
day,  Thursday  before  Quinquagesima(see  note  s.  v.  CARNI 
VAL  i).  Great,  also  Great  and  Holy  Thursday  (tn  the  Greek 
Church),  Green  Thursday,  the  Thursday  before  Good 
Friday,  Maundy  Thursday.  See  also  3,  and  MAUNDY 
THURSDAY,  SHEER  THURSDAY. 

1601-2  in  Archpriest  Controv.  (Camden)  II.  41  They., 
arrived  there  upon  madd  thursday,  otherwise  called  Carnival! 
thursday;  wc*  is  the  thursday  imediately  before  Shrove 
sonday. 

3.  Holy  Thursday,  a  name  that  has  been  applied 
to  various  Thursdays. 

a.  Thursday  in  Rogation  Week,  Ascension  Day, 
Also  •)•  Hallow  Thursday. 

(a  901  Laws  sElfredc.  5  §  5  Se  $e  stalaS  on  Sunnanniht, 
o33e  on  Gehhol,  o55e  on  Eastron,  oo3e  on  bone  haUan 
bunresdaej.)  61290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  363/48  Men  fastez 
. .  a-seint  Marcus  dai . .  And  breo  dawes  a-^ein  halewe- 
boresday.  c  1430  Deuelis  Perlamcnt  459  in  Hymns  Virg. 
55  (Jure  lord,. .In  erbe  he  was. .Til  hooly  bursday  comen 
were  pat  he  sti^  to  heuene.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnet  of  Ay  man 
ii.  59  The  fesie  of  Penthecoste  after  the  holy  thursdaye. 
1530  PALSGR.  232/1  Holythursday,  le  jour  de  lassention. 
1685  in  Verney  Mem.  28  May  (1899)  IV.  348  The  House  [of 


Thursday,  or  Ascension  Day,  there  would  take  place  the., 
ancient.. custom  of  dressing  the  wells  of  Tissington  with 
flowers,  1891  [see  b]. 

b.  The  Thursday  immediately  preceding  Easter ; 
Maundy  Thursday,  Sheer  Thursday. 

In  OK.  and  in  Caxton  prob.  not  a  specific  name  ;  in  i7thc. 
and  later  quots.,  after  continental  usage. 

[c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Saints'  Lives  xxiii  B.  621  To  bam  halgan 
burres-d*eje  ser  bam  drihten-lican  easter-dasse.  1483  CAXTON 
G,  de  la  Tour  cxxiii,  Vpon  the  Holy  Thursday  in  the 
Passion  weke.]  1645  EVELYN  Diary  n  Apr.,  On  Holy 
Thursday  the  Pope  said  masse.  1867  LADY  HERBERT  Cradle 
L,  Jii.  109  On  Holy  Thursday,  the  day  of  the  institution  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist.  1885  Cath,  Diet.  404/2  Media; val 
writers  connect  the  proce>sion  with  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
on  Holy  Thursday  with  our  Lord's  journey  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives  after  the  Last  Supper.  1891  Ck.  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  449 
note*  By  Holy  Thursday  an  Englishman  has  hitherto  always 
understood  one  day  in  the  year,  that  is,  Ascension  Day. . . 
Some  have  nowadays.. begun  to  use  the  term  Holy  Thurs 
day  as  a  name  for  the  Thursday  before  Easter,  which  in  old 
English  is  called  Sherethursday  or  Maundy  Thursday. 
This . .  b  a  mere  borrowing  from  the  Romance  tongues,  and  is 
a  cause  of  much  confusion. 

fo.  The  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday;  Corpus 
Christi  day.  Obs.    (?  error.) 

1789  ANBUREY  Treat.  Amer.  (1791)  I.  184  Holy  Thursday, 
which  they  term  La  Fete  Digit. 

Thurse  ( J»ws).  Obs.  exc.  Hist,  Forms  :  i  )>yrs, 
3  Jmrs(e,  4  thirs,  5  thursBe,  thyrce,  thirse, 


THUS. 

thrus(se,  thrusche,  thrwsse,  trusse,  (6  thrust, 
7-9  thrush,  in  HOBTUKUSH),  7-  thurse.  [OE. 
fyrs  »  OHG.  duris,  turs,  str.  m.  (MHG.  diirset 
tiirse^  titrse,  wk.  m.),  Ois.  f hurts  the  rune  ]>;  ON. 
furs  :— *}ursa* :— OTeut.  *}>uri$ozt  Cf.  Finnish 
tursa-s  sea-monster,  from  ON.] 

A  giant  of  heathen  mythology ;  in  mediaeval 
times,  often,  the  devil,  a  demon  ;  later,  a  goblin 
or  hobgoblin  of  rustic  superstition. 

Bcwulf^-zb  Ond  nu  wi3  Gren-del  sceal  wi5  |>am  agla;cati 

ana  ge-hegan  Sing  wiS  byrse.     c  725  Co-pus  Gloss.  (O.E.T.) 

1457  Orcus,  3yrs,  heldiobul.     a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1880  Com 

be  j>urs  Maxence,  ^>e  wed  wulf,  be  heaftene  hund  a^ein  to 

his  kineburh.    a  1225  Juliana  42  (R.  MS.)   Beelzebub  J>e 

aide  burs  of  helle.     1382  WYCLIF  Isa.  xxxiv.  15  Ther  shal 

lyn  lainya  [Gloss,  that  is,  a  thirs,  or  a  beste  hauende  the 

bodl  lie  a  womman  and  horse  feet],    'ia  1400  Morte  Art/i. 

1100  Thykke  theese  as  a  thursse,..Greesse  growcne  as  a 

galte,  fulle  grylych  he  lukez  !    £1440  Promp.  Parv.  491/2 

,    Thyrce,  wykkyd  spyryte  (K.  thirse,  goste,  S.,  A.  tyrce).    1468 

1    MedullaGram,  (Promp.  Parv.)  /Justus,  i.  demon,  a  thrusse, 

i    be  powke,    c  1700  [.see  b],     [1886  CORBETT  Fall  of  Asgard 

|    (1889)  I,  59  Never  would   land-wight,  be  he  troll,  thussu, 

voette,  or  dwarf,  harm  you.] 

b.  Comb,  thurse-hole,  thurae-house  :  seequot. 
c  1 700 ;  thurse-louse,  a  wood-louse  (see  also 
thrush-louse  and  thitrstlaas  in  Kng.  Dial.  Diet.}. 

(•1450  St.  Cutfibert  (Surtees)  2180  A  place  with  oute  Ins 

cell,  Now  calde  be  thrus  house.   1658  J.  ROWLAND  Moufet's 

\     Theat.  Ins.  1048  The  English  from  the  form  call  thcmSowes. 

|     ..They  are  called  also  Thursloivs.  .from  a  spirit  that  wa^ 

1    not  hurtful,  to  whom  our  Ancestors  superstitiously  impute.i 

i     the  sending  of  them    to  us.     c  1700  KP.  KKNM.IT  Laitsd. 

i     AfSrlQ33,\f.  396  A  Thurse,  an  Apparition,  a  Goblin.  Lane.. . 

A  Thurs-house  or  Thurse-holet  a  hollow  vault  in  a  rock  or 

|    stony  hill..  .These  were  lookd  on  as  enchanted  holes. 

Thurst,  -e,  obs.  ff.  THIRST,  dial.  var.  THRUST. 

Thurst,-e,  thurt(e  (J>-),  pa.  t.  of THARF  v.  Obs. 

Thurtene,  -teyn,  obs.  it.  THIRTEEN. 

Thurte  ouer,  variant  of  THWART-OVER  Obs. 

Thurty,  obs.  form  of  THIRTY. 

I!  Thus  ()>»s,  b/^s),  sb.  [Late  L.  thus,  thur-,  cl. 
L,  tftS)  tfir-)  generally  held  to  be  f.  Gr.  0uos,  -«os 
sacrifice,  offering,  incense ;  cf.  Qv-tw  to  sacrifice.] 

1.  Frankincense,  a.  Olibanum.  b.  Resin  ob 
tained  from  the  spruce-fir,  and  from  various  species 
of  pine.  American  thus^  the  resin  of  the  Long- 
leaved  Pine,  Pinus palustriS)  and  the  Frankincense 
or  Loblolly  Pine,  P.  Txdat  both  of  the  southern  U.S. 

[a  1387  Sinon,  Barthol.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  42  Thus  album,  i. 
olibanum,  franke  ensens.J  1598  TREVISA  Barth,  De  P.  A*. 
(Bodl.  MS.)  If.  232  b/a  Thus  is  ^e  name  of  a  tre  &  of  be 
gomme  bat  wosep  and  comej?  oute  J>erof.  Ibid.  233/1  Thus 
is  beste  J?at  is  white  faste  and  soumle  and  etielong.  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Thus  or  Tus,  Frankincense,  Incense. 
1712  tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  201  Thus,  or  Frankincense, 
is  a  Kind  of  white  or  yellowish  Ro.sin.  1842  BRANDE  Diet. 
Sc.,  etc.,  Thusi  the  resin  of  the  spruce  fir.  The  term  frank 
incense  is  also  applied  to  it.  1880  C.  R.  MAKKHAM  Peruv, 
Bark  xvi.  185  A  milk-white  fragrant  resin,  of  a  nature  ana 
logous  to  gum  thus  or  gum  eltmi. 

f  2.  By  early  writers,  taken  also  as  name  of  the 
tree  yielding  olibanum  or  frankincense.  Obs, 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  (Bodl.  MS.)  If.  232  b/a 
Thus  is  a  tre  of  Arabia..  And  therof  cornel?  *use  w'^  good 
smelle  &  is  white  as  almaundes.  Ibid,  [see  sense  ij. 

Thus  (ffrs),  adu.  Now  chiefly  literary  or  for 
mal.  Forms  :  a.  1-3 this,  1-5  Jms,  3  Jmss  (Orm.}t 
15-,  Jmsse,  3-4  pos,  4  pous,  &.  thws,  6  Sc.  thuss, 
4-  thus.  ff.  3  (Orm.}  tuss,  3-4  tus,  5  tas ;  (also 
I,  4  dus).  [  =  OS.  thus,  MDu.,  Du.  dus,  app. 
f.  the  demonstrative  stem  of  THAT  or  THIS,  but  the 
pre-Teut.  history  is  obscure.  OHG.  and  MHG. 
have  sus,  MDu.,  Du.  zus,  which  appear  to  belong 
to  the  stem  of  so.  Cf.  also  THIS  adv.] 

1.  In  this  way,  like  this.  a.  In  the  way  just 
indicated,  f  And  thus  far  forth,  and  so  forth, 
'and  the  like'  (obs.  rare"1).  (In  quot.  c  1430 
pleonastically  before  J/'  ;:.) 

C7»5  Corpus  Gloss.  26  Sfcini  [sicci'te],  ac  3us.  c888 
K.  ^ELFKED  Boetk.  xvi.  §  4  D*  M:  Wisdom  fla  bis  [spell]  dus 
areaht  ha;fdfc  971  BlickL  Horn.  7  Hu  maeR  >is  Jms  ^eweor- 
^n  ?  c  1000  Ags.  Gosfi.  Luke  xxiv.  46  Dus  is  awriten  &  bus 
Sebyrede  crist  polian,  c  1200  ORMIN  235-7,  &  tuss  }ho  se3?de 
inn  hire  bohht-.puss  hafej>>  Drihhtin  don  wib^  me.  1340 
Aytnb,  52  J>os  he  lyest  al  his  time,  and  J>e  mjt :  and  ^ane 
day.  /oid.  71  pous  ge^  al  oure  lyf.  1375  B  ARBOUR  Bruce 
u.  508  Thws  in  the  hyllis  levyt  he,  c«43«  Life  St.  Kath. 
(1884)  45  By  bus  suche  tormentes  bou  schalt  somtyme  seme 
wyth  sayntes  in  blis.  1530  PALSGR.  720/1  You  ought  to  be 
a  shamed  to  skowlde  tnus  as  you  do.  1606  HOLLAND 
Sittton.  103  Victualling  houses,  tavernes  and  thus  farre 
foorth.  1680  HICKERINGILL  \¥ks.  (1716)  II.  39  Thus  the 
Hogen-Dutchman  got  Money.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.- 
Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  I.  459  It  is  thus  that  our  general 
maxims  become  the  sources  of  error.  1840  LARDNER  Georn. 
98  The  base  and  attitude  of  the  parallelogram  thus  formed. 
1847  C.  BRONTE  J.  Eyre  iv,  When  thus  gentle,  Bessie  seemed 
to  me  the  best,  prettiest,  kindest  being  in  the  world.  1908 
[Miss  E.  FOWLER]  Betw.  Trent  ff  Attcliolmt  249  And  thus 
the  music  goes  on. 

b.  In  the  following  manner;  as  follows;  in 
these  words. 

c  888  K.  &LFRKD  Boetk.  xvi.  8  4  Da  ongfan  he]  eft 
giddian  &  J>us  cwacS.  1x900  O.  E.  Martyrol.  23  Apr.  60 
Ond  he  sanctus  Georgtus  him  to  dryhtne  sebaecf  ond  fms 
cwaed:  '  Hzlende  Crist'.  (7975  Rushw.  Gosp.  Matt.  i.  18 
Kristcs  so^Hce  kennisse  (FUS  wa;s.  1 1200  r'ieet  <$•  Virt.  3 


THUS. 

Codes  awene  mu5e,  3e  ous  seiS  :  '  Vade  prius  [etc.] '.  a  i_ 
XV  Signs  bef.  Jiidgm.  33  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  8  pe  first 
tokning  sal  be  busse . .  be  sterris . .  sal  adun . .  be  cast,  c  1330 
R.  BRUNNF.  Chron.  (1810)  61  On  be  Wissonday . .  Com  bode 
to  be  kynj-,  &  bus  gan  bei  seie,  pat  [etc.].  1418  S.  THOMAS 
in  E.  E.  Wills  (1883)  38  Known  alle  men  bat  I . .  make  bus 
my  testament.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxv.  28  The  dergy 
[dlrige]  begynis  thuss.  1697  DRYUEN  jEneid  II.  2  From  his 
lofty  couch  he  thus  began.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  x,  After 
tea.. she  began  thus.  1837  LOCKHART  Scott  xliv,  On  the 
i3th  [of  May  1819]  he  wrote  thus  to  Cap_tain  Ferguson. 

c.  In  the  manner  now  being  indicated  or  ex 
emplified. 

1:1440  York  Mys t.  vii.  6  Here  vn-to  you  bus  am  I  sente. 
'535  COVERDALE  Jer.  Ii.  64  When  thou  hast  redde  out  the 
boke,  bynde  a  stone  to  it,  and  cast  it  in  the  myddest  of 
Euphrates,  and  saye :  Euen  thus  shal  Babilon  syncke. 
1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  n.  ii.  203  While  grace  is  saying  hood 
mine  eyes  Thus  with  my  hat.  1605  —  Jlfaco.  n.  i.  49  It  is 
the  bloody  Businesse,  which  informes  Thus  to  mine  Eyes,  i 


J/ettt.  xcviii.  i  Risest  thou  thus, dim  dawn? 

d.  Kllipt.  for  thus  says,  said  (referring  either  to 
a  preceding  or  subsequent  speech),  poet,  or  arch. 

1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  632  Thus  much  Hall.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  xn.  79  To  whom  thus  Michael :  Justly  thou 
abhorr'st  [etc.].  1757  W.  WILKIE  Epigon.  vi. 164  Cassandra 
thus;  and  thus  the  Paphian  maid :  Your  gen'rous  love  [etc.]. 
1847  TENNYSON  Princess  160  '  And  yet,  to_speak  the  truth, 
I  rate  your  chance  Almost  at  naked  nothing  '.  Thus  the 
king;  And  I  [etc.]. 

*f  e.   Thus  and  thus,  expressing  minuteness   or 
detail  in  the  description  given.   Obs. 

13..  Cursor  M.  26203  (Fairf.)  pus  &  bus  do  bi  penaunce 
[Cott.  For  bus,  and_  fus,  bou  do  penance].  1413  Pilgr. 
Sowle  (Caxton)  i.xxl  (1859)21  Suche  day  and  tyme  hedyde 
thus  and  thus.  1535  COVKRDALE  i  Kings  xiv.  5  Speake 
thou  therfore  vnto  her  thus  &  thus.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  i.  ii. 
114  The  wisedome  of  Nature  can  reason  it  thus,  and  thus, 
yet  Nature  finds  [etc.].  i66z  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  HI. 
ii.  §  5  One  of  the  same  kind  with  our  selves,  thus  and  thus 
formed. 
f.  Preceded  by  redundant  as.  (Cf.  As  conj.  34.) 

1426  LVDG.  De  Guil's  Pilgr.  4195,  I  mene  as  thus:  con- 
ceyveth  al  [etc.].     1430-40  —  Bochas  (Bodl.  MS.)  If.  144,  I 
meane  as  thus,  I  ha  no  fresshe  licour.     Ibid.  150/2,  I  meane    I 
as  thus,  yeff  ther  be  set  a  lawe.     c  1450  —  decrees  757,  I    ( 
mene  as  thus  by  a  dyvisioun  Toward  hym  sylflf  kepe  his    ' 
Estat  Royal.     1847  C.  BHONTE  J.  -£>n:  xxxvii,  When  I  have 
clasped  her   once   more   to   my  heart,  as  I  do  now;   and 
kissed  her,  as  thus.    1865  J.  T.  WHITE  in  Reader  No.  139. 
234/1  The  article  next  proceeds  as  thus. 

2.  In  accordance  with  this ;  accordingly,  and  so ; 
consequently ;  therefore. 

cxaoo  ORMIN  Pref.  81,  &  tuss  iss  Crist  Amrmnadab  purrh 
gastli}  witt  sehatenn,  Forr  batt  he  toco  rode  daeb  Wip^  all 
hiss  fulle  wille.  c  1315  Shore/tarn  vii.  859  And  bos  bat 
chyld  to  ny}t  y-bore,  pa}  hyt  deyde,  hyt  were  for-lore  5ef 
crystnynge  nere.  c  1407  H.  SCOGAN  A/oral  Baladc  97  (MS. 
Ashm.)  By  avncetrye  bus  may  yee  no-thing  clayme.  1591 
SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  in.  i.  17  Thus  (for  my  duties  sake.i  I 
rather  chose  To  crosse  my  friend. .Then  [etc.].  1796  H. 
HUNTER  tr.  S  fa  Pier  re's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  II.  34  Thus,  for 
example,  the  signs  of  tempest  off  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope 
far  exceed  those  on  our  coasts.  1857  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  I.  i.  i 
19  Thus  we  have  man  modifying  nature,  and  nature  modify 
ing  man.  1892  STEVENSON  Across  the  Plains  144  In  this 
path  he  must  thus  have  preceded . .  all  contemporary  rounde- 
leers. 

3.  Qualifying  an   adj.   or  adv. :  To  this  extent, 
number,  or  degree ;  as  .  .  as  this ;   so ;    esp.  thus 
fafj  to  this  point  (often  used  to  indicate  the  end  of 
a  quotation) ;  thus  much,  so  much,  as  much  as  this. 
In  quot.  1393  correlative  to  as  =  &$  .  .  as  (obs.}> 

Beotvulf '336  Ne  seah  ic  elbeodi^e  bus  maniac  men  modig- 
licran.  a  700  Epinal  Gloss.  (O.E.T.)  1037  Tantispert  Jbus 
suibae.  cj»$  Corpus  Gloss.  1982  Dus  suioe.  a  800  Erfurt 
Gloss.  1037  Dus  suidae.  c  1000  ^LFRIC  Horn.  I.  316  Sege 
me,  beceapode  £e  3us  mice!  landes  ?  c  1205  LAY.  29625 
Woldest  bu  bus  sone  faren  asein  to  Rome?  a  1250  Owl  <y 
Night.  758  For  ic  kan  craft  &  ic  kan  lyste  &  barfore  ic  am 
bus  briste.  £1369  CHAUCUR  Dethe  Blaunche  904  But  thus 
moche  dar  I  sayn.  1393  LANGL.  /'.  PL  C.  iv.  181  Hue  is 
assoilid  bus  [v.r.  as]  sone  as  hure  self  lykeb.  a  1451 
FORTESCUE  Wks.  (1869)  550  Thus  longe  ys  the  cooste  of  i 
Englonde  on  the  oon  syde  of  hym  by  see.  1531  Dial,  on  \ 
Laws  Eng.  n.  xlv.  Q  iij  b,  There  shall  not  be  Tayde  vpon  ; 
a  ded  persone  but  ..  thus  many  tapers  or  candels.  1578  | 
BANISTER  Hist.  Man  I.  22, 1  write  thus  much  for  the  excuse 
of  Vesalius,  because  he  is  so  apertly  reproved.  1596  SHAKS. 
Tarn.  S/ir.  i.  ii.  104  Therefore  let  me  be  thus  bold  with  you. 
1500  —  Hen.  y,  Epil.,  Thus  farre..Our  bending  Author 
hatn  pursu'd  the  Story.  1681  DRYDEN  Ads.  <$•  Achit.  803 
Thus  far  'tis  duty :  but  here  fix  the  mark.  1746  FRANCIS 
jlor.t  Epist.  i.  xvii.  55  Then  you  confess,  That  who  suc 
ceeds,  thus  difficult  his  Part,  Gives  the  best  Proof  of  Courage. 
1823  ooVTHCY//tf/./V*6*ff.  War  I.  xii.  617  The  happy  issue, 
thus  far,  of  their  civil  administration.  1884  W.  C.  SMITH 
KiUirostan  53  Yet  you  can  speak  thus  calmly  of  unsaying 
All  we  have  said.  1888  FREEMAN  in  Stephens  Life  (1895)  1 1. 
374  The  legend . .  has  thus  much  of  foundation. 

Hence  •(•  Thus  v.  (nonce-use}  intr*,  to  do  thus. 

1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  \\.  iii.  iv.  Captaines  212  Six 
dayes  together  had  the  Hebrews  thus't  About  the  Town, 
seven  times  the  Seventh  they  must. 

Thusand,  -sund,  ()>-),  obs.  ff.  THOUSAND. 
Thuscane,  obs.  form  of  TUSCAN. 
t  Thu'S-gate,  adv.  Obs.viSc.  arch.    [f.  THUS 
adv.  +  GATE  j£.2]     In  this  way ;  thus. 

rt  1300  Cursor  M.  13192  (Cott.)  pus-gat  was  sant  lohan 
slan.  (.-1300  Havelok  2419  Sule  ye  bus-gate  fro  me  fle? 
^1330  R.  BRUNNE  CAn>».  Wace  (Rolls)  14351  (Petyt  MS.) 
Ana  whan  be  ton  bus  gate  was  ded  On  bat  ober  bataille  he 
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fait  say  .    1819  W.  IENNANT  papistry  Fiorina  u»27)  140 
lut  what  befel  him  thus-gate  daddit,  In  the  neist  sang  ye'll 
find  it  addit. 

t  Thu-s-gates,  ado.   Obs.     [f.  prec.  -t-  -s  of 

adverbial  genitive.]   -  prec. 

.    j~>  jit  .   fT?*:_  ri  T:I 


he   . 

ben  the  god  saide.    c  1450  _  ,  - 

I  my  saule  busgates  wil  fede.    1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneisu.  xu. 

(xi.)  17  Anchises.  .Lift,  .hands  to  hevin,  and  thus  gatis  said. 

Thtrsly,  adv.  colloq.  [f.  THUS  +  -LY  2.]  =  THUS. 

1889  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  17  Jan.  2/3  On  his  way  home 
George  mused  thusly.  1893  LADY  BURTON  Life  Sir  K.  F, 
Burton  II.  3  Stories  never  lose  anything  in  the  recital,  and 
consequently  this  one  grew  thusly. 

Thusness  (o>sncjs).  colloq.  [f.  THUS  +  -NESS.] 
The  condition  of  being  thus.  Chiefly  humorous. 

1883  in  W.  Hamilton  Parodies (1886)  III.  159  Expound  me 
this  thusness  I  pray.  1888  F.  HUME  A/me.  Hildas  I.  xv, 
Why  all  this  thusness  ?  1888  Daily  News  27  Dec.  3/4  Why 
this '  thusness '  ?  as  our  Transatlantic  humourists  would  say. 
1891  Nature  12  Mar.  435/1  Force  produces  motion,  but  what 
determines  it  and  gives  it  its  thusness  ? 

Thussocke,  obs.  form  of  TUSSOCK. 

Th.uswise  (cVswaiz),  adv.  f  f.  THUS  +  -WISE.] 
In  this  manner ;  =  THUS.  Cf.  THISWISE. 

13..  Cursor  M.  11971  (Gott.)  'Sun',  scho  said,  '  wirk 
noght  bus  wise '  [Cott.,  Tr.  bis  wise ;  Fair/,  suche  wise].  1509 
BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  (1570)  238  Howe  longe  shall  ye 
mankind*  thus  wise  oppres?  1526  TINDALE  Phil.  iii.  15  As 
many  as  be  perfect  be  thus  wyse  minded.  1594  CARLW 
Hitarte's  Exam.  Wits  (1616)  172  This  child,  whom  we  goe 
thus-wise  examining.  1843  E.  JONES  Sens.  <$•  Event  Poems 
(1879)  8  Long  ere  the  worms  had  fretted  through  The  clay 
that  thuswise  spake.  1849  M.  ARNOLD  In  Ulrumque 
Paratus  ii,  O  waking  on  a  world  which  thuswise  springs. 
1887  MORKIS  Odyss.  xi.  504,  I  spake  unto  him  and  thuswise 
answered  again. 

So  f  Thus  ways  adv.  fhr.  Obs.  ran—1. 

1616  J.  HAIG  in  J.  Russell  Haigs  yi.  (1881)  139,  I  was  no 
scholar  to  sustain  ane  argument  against  him,  but  thus  ways 
leaves  him. 

Thute,  Jjuten,  var.  THEOTEN  v.  Obs.,  to  howl. 

Thutie,  obs.  form  of  TUTTY. 

Thutter  (Jwtai),  v.  [Echoic ;  cf.  twitter, 
stutter;  also  OE.  foterian  to  howl,  wail.]  intr. 
To  make  the  sputtering  or  shaking  sound  suggested 
by  the  word.  Hence  Thrrttering  ///.  a. 

1897  KIPLING  Captains  Courageous  (ed.  Tauchn.)  12 
Blowing  through  a  big  conch-shell,  he  must  needs  stand  up 
.  .and  send  a  grinding,  thuttering  shriek  through  the  fog. 
1904  —  Traffics  fy  Discov.  370  The  old  mill  shook  and  the 
heavy  stones  thuttered  on  the  grist.  1905  J.  C.  LINCOLN 
Partners  of  Tide  vii.  139  There  boomed  out  of  the  dark  a 
thuttering,  shaking  roar,  that  swelled  to  a  shriek  and  died 
away — the  voice  of  the  great  steam  foghorn. 

I]  Thuya  (}>if<-ya).  Bot.  [An  irregular  repr.  of 
Or.  8vta,  more  correctly  6va,  name  of  an  African  tree 
(Thuja  articulata  Linn.,  now  Callitris  quadri- 
valvis],  the  source  of  the  THYINE  wood  (Gr.  (ti\ov 
Owvav)  of  Rev.  xviii.  1 2.  See  also  THUJA. 

Theophrastus  H.  PI.  5.  3.  7  has  8uor  and  flua,  rendered  by 
Pliny  N.H.  13.  16.  30  '  thyon,  abaliis//ya  '.  Med.Gr.MSS. 
and  early  printed  edd.  gave  the  Gr.  as  0vior,  Ovia,  which 
Theodorus  Gaza  tr.  Theophrastus  1483,  Latinized  as  tyium, 
t/iuia.  Camerarius,  1577,  has  thya  from  Pliny  and  t/iuia 


has  been  followed  by  Bentham  and  Hooker,  and  adopted  at 
Kew  as  the  generic  name.  (Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton-Dyer.)  The 
only  defensible  form  etymologically  is  of  course  Thya.] 

Name  of  a  genus  of  coniferous  trees,  consisting  of 
about  ten  species,  of  which  the  North  American 
T.  occidentalis  and  the  Chinese  7'.  orientalis  are 
commonly  cultivated  under  the  name  Arbor  Vitas. 
(The  tree  so  called  by  the  ancients  is  now  known 
as  Callitris)  Also  attrib.,  as  thuya-viood. 

[1483  GAZA  tr.  Theophr.  H.  PI.  F  iiij,  Tyiutn  quod  thuia  ab 
aliisappellatur.  1671  BAUHiN/V«rt.*r  488  Thuya  Theophrasti. 
Arbor  Vitz,  Bellonio;  Thuia  sive  Thya,  vitlgo.  Cam[era- 
rius].  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Thya,  a  kind  of  wild  Cy 
press-Tree,  whose  Wood  is  very  sweet  and  lasting ;  the  Life- 
Tree.]  1707  MORTIMER  Huso.  (1721)  II.  60  Thuya,  or  Arbor 
vitx,  grows  of  Layers  or  Slips  to  a  tall  straight  goodly  Tree. 
1770  J.  R.  FORSTEB  tr.  Kalm's  Trial.  N.  Amer.  (1772)  II. 
315  All  the  posts  which  are  driven  into  the  ground  are  made 
of  Thuya  wood.  1836  H.  MURRAY,  etc.  Hist.  $  Descr.  Ace. 
China.  I.  i.  19  Richly  clothed  with  trees,  particularly  the 
tallow,  the  camphor,  the  thuya  or  arbor  vitffi.  1903  F.  EDEN 
Garden  in  Venice  iii.  17  A  tiny  square  of  garden,  closed 
in  with  an  unshapely  hedge  of  thuya  and  euonymus. 

Thuyene  (Jaw-yin),  etc.  Chem. :  see  THUJENE. 

Thwa,  obs.  erron.  Sc.  form  of  Two. 

Thwack  (Jwaek),  sb.  [f.  the  verb.]  A  vigorous 
stroke  with  a  stick  or  the  like ;  a  whack. 

1587  T  HUGHES,  etc.  Misfort.  Arthur  iv.  ii,  Boystrous 
bangs  wito  thumping  thwacks  fall  thicke.  1654  GAVTON  Pleas. 
Notes  in.  ii.  76  A  company  of  lusty  shoulder-thumpers, 
who  discharg'd  the  mutual!  thwacks  so  stoutly,  that  they 
made  a  noise,  as  if  they  were  beating  of  hemp.  1663  BUTLER 


THWACKER. 

Hud.  I.  II.  795  But  Talgol  first  with  hardy  Thwack  Twice 
bruis'd  his  head,  and  twice  his  back.  1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub 
xi.  (1709)  131  Noble  Captain,  lend  a  reasonable  Thwack 
..with  that  cane  of  yours.  1832  W.  IRVING  Alhambra 
(1851)  250  Bestowing  a  hearty  thwack  with  a  cudgel  on  the 
flanks  of  his  donkey.  1859  G.  MuBDTTB  R.  Feverel  xxiii, 
Sounding  a  thwack  on  his  knee. 

Thwack  (Jnvaek),  v.  Also  6-7  thwacke, 
thwak,  6,  8  dial,  twack.  [app.  echoic,  from  the 
sound  of  beating  vigorously  :  see  sense  I. 

But  it  may  have  been  altered  from  the  earlier  THACK  ».2, 
orig.  to  pat,  to  clap,  but  in  1480  used  of  showering  blows, 
the  initial  tkw-  expressing  more  forcible  effort  than  th- ;  the 
sense  '  clap  'might  also  pass  easily  into  sense  3  here,  which 
does  not  easily  arise  out  of  r.] 

1.  trans.  To  beat  or  strike  vigorously,  as  with  a 
stick  ;  to  bang,  thrash,  whack. 

a  1330  HEYWOOD  Johan  ff  Tyb  iBrandl)  31, 1  shall  bete  her 
and  thwak  her.  a  1535  MORE  in  Wordsw.  Eccl.  Biog.  (1818) 
11.123  Now  I  will  speak  but  three  words,  and  I  durst  jeopard 
a  wager  that  none  here  [on  the  Continent]  shall  pronounce 
it  after  me:  'Thwarts  I'! error for  Thwaites]  thwackt  him 
withathwitle'.  1560  INGELENU  £>/.»£. C/«VrfGij,Beynge  full 
often  with  the  stafle  thwacked,  a  1626  MIDDLETOS  Mayor 
of  Queenb.  v.  i,  Take  all  my  cushions  down  and  thwack 
them  soundly.  1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  iv.  vii,  lo 
snatch  the  cudgel.. that  he  might  thwack  Lewis  with  it. 
1881  BESANT&  RICE  Chapl.  of  Fleet  i.  iv,  To  see  two  sturdy 
fellows  thwack  and  belabour  each  other  with  quarter-staff, 
single-stick,  or  fists. 

absol.  1573  TUSSER  H-usb.  (1878)  43  Flailes  lustily  thwack, 
least  plough  seede  lack. 

b.  Jig.  To  '  beat'  in  a  contest,  to  defeat  severely. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  iv.  v.  189  Here's  he  that  was  wont  to 
thwacke  our  Generall,  Caius  Martius.  1821  SCOTT  Keniltu. 
ii,  What  adventurous  knight  ever  thought  of  the  lady  s 
terror,  when  he  went  to  thwack  giant,  dragon,  or  magician, 
..for  her  deliverance?  1869  BLACKMORE  Lorna  D.  11,  If 
we  count  three  before  the  come  of  thee,  thwacked  thou  art. 
C.  intr.  To  fall  with  a  thwack  or  sharp  knock. 

a  1851  MOIR  Winter  Wild  vii,  To  the  quaking  sheet  below, 
Down  thwacks  he,  with  a  thud  like  thunder  1 

2.  trans.  To  drive  or  force  by  or  as  by  thwacking 
or  beating  ;  to  knock  (down,  in,  out,  etc.).    Also/,?. 

1566  DRANT  Wail.  Hierim.  K  iv,  To  thwacke  downe 
walles,  to  even  them  with  the  flore.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T. 
I.  ii.  37  Wee'l  thwack  him  hence  with  Distaffes.  1743 
Land,  ff  Country  Brew.  n.  (ed.  2)  126  Beating  or  Thwack- 
ing  the  Yeast  into  working  Ale  or  Beer.  1906  Outlook 
22  Sept.  374/1  If  Busby's  rhythmic  rod  thwacked  Latin  metre 
into  toe  head  of  more  than  one  poet. 

3.  a.  To  clap  ;  to  clap  together,  to  pack  or  crowd 
together  (things  or  persons) ;  to  clap  down. 

1589  FLEMING  Virg.  Georg.  n.  24  The  bushie  thornie  fields, 
Where  many  grauell  stones  be  thwackt.  1610  BP.  HALL 
Apol.  Brovmists  14  [He]  thwacks  fourteene  Scriptures  into 
themargent.  1641  l\u.i<xi  Animadv.  ii.  Wks.  1851  III.  208 
Who  would  have  thought  a  man  could  have  thwackt  to 
gether  so  many  incongruous  similitudes  ?  1674  N.  FAIRFAX 
Bulk  t,  Selv.  151  The  shruff,  moss  and  hair,  that  the  nest 
was  thwackt  together  of.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot  s 
Trail.  I.  25  Many  of  them  being  thwackt  together  into  one 
Room,  they  are  not  a  little  straitned.  1760  [see  THWACKING 
M.  so.].  1902  Daily  Chron.  17  Feb.  7/5  [Prisoner  in  Police 
Court],  I  don't  care  what  you  say ;  thwack  me  down  three 
months'  [hard  labour]  in  the  book,  quick. 

fb.  intr.(iotrefl.)  To  crowd  (to ;a  place),  rare. 

1652  BROME  City  Wit  ii.  ii,  All  the  wise  wenches  i'  the 
Town  will  thwack  to  such  Sanctuaries,  when  the  times  are 
troublesome. 

t  c.  trans.  To  pack  or  crowd  (a  thing  or  place). 
Const,  with  something.  Obs. 

Much  used  in  this  sense  from  c  1585  to  1700. 

1582  STANYHURST  jEneis  HI.  (Arb.)  85  Weau'd  wurcks 
thwackt  with  honor.  1588  A.  MUNDAY  in  Farr  .S.  P.  Eliz. 
(1845)  I.  229  He  that  had  his  barnes  so  thwakt,  And  bade 
hissoul  take  rest.  1607  J.  CARPENTER  Plaine  Mans  Plough 
15  The  field  was  thwacked  with  thornes,  tares,  and  noysome 
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thwacked  with  small  Craft, 
t  d.  intr.  (tot passive)  To  be  packed  or  filled  full. 

1650  HOWELL  Giraffi's  Rev.  Naples  I.  114  The  Church. . 
was  as  full  as  it  could  thwack  in  thick  multitudes. 

4.  The  verb-stem  in  combination  with  a  sb. : 
thwack-coat  a.,  that  thwacks  the  coat ;  thwack- 
stave,  a  quarter-staff,  a  cudgel. 

1593  G.  HARVEY  Pierce's  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  126  To 
be  sold  at  the  signe  of  the  Crabbtree  Cudgell  in  Thwack- 
coate  Lane.  1857  SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  Norm.  Si  Eng.  II.  504 
Every  bodily  exercise,,  .the  footrace  or  the  gallop,  single- 
stick  or  thwackstave,  spear  or  sword. 

Hence  Thwacked  (J>vva>kt),  ///.  a.  a.  beaten; 
f  b.  packed,  crowded  (obs?). 

a  1670  HACKET  Serin.  Incarnation  vii.  Wks.  (1675)  64 
Let  two  or  three  be  gathered  together  in  his  name..;  but 
if  you  will  multiply  those  two  or  three  to  hundreds . .  of  souls, 
O  then  his  desire  is  upon.. those  thwackt  congregations. 

Thwacker  (bwae-kei).  rare.    [f.  prec.  +  -ER  1.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  thwacks;  a  beater; 
spec,  an  implement  for  beating  half-dried  pantiles 
into  shape  on  the  thwacking-frame. 

1867  URE  Diet.  Arts,  etc.  III.  902  When  half-dry  the  tiles 
are  taken  out  one  by  one,  placed  on  the  thwacking  frame, 
and  beaten  with  the  thwacker  to  produce  the  required  shape. 
1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Thwacking-fra-me,  the  tool  by 
which  the  upper  side  [of  half-dried  pantiles]  is  beaten  has 
the  shape  of  the  segment  of  a  cylinder,  and  is  called  the 
thwacker.  1879  G.  MEREDITH  Egoist  Prelude,  Like  cudgels 
of  carpet-thwackers  expelling  dust, 

f2.  A  thumper,  a  whacker;  in  quot.,  a  'thump 
ing'  lie.  Obs.  rare-'1. 
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THWART. 


1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  ff  Selv.  108  It  would  follow,  that 
our  leasting  were  greater  than  somewhat  else,  or  greater 
than  itself;  Which  would  be  a  thwacker. 

Thwacking  (J>wse*kirj\  vbl.  sb.  [f.  THWACK 
v.  +  -IXG  l.]  The  action  of  the  verb  THWACK  in 
various  senses.  Also  attrib. :  thwacking-frame, 
a  stand  on  which  pantiles  are  beaten  into  shape ; 
thwacking-horse,  -stool,  a  bench  on  which  the 
thwacking-frame  is  placed  ;  thwacking-knife,  a 
knife  for  trimming  the  edges  of  pantiles. 

1736  AINSWORTH  Lat.  Diet,  r,  A  thwacking,  verberatio^fus- 
tuariuniifustigntio.  1760  MAIR  Tyro's  Diet.  (1820)  372  Sff- 
j>atiot..&  cramming  or  thwacking  of  things  together.  i8zo 
W.  Ifra&SJvte&Si.  II.  107  We  heard  a  distant  thwacking 
sound, ..the  rolling  pin,  struck  upon  the  dresser  by  the 
cook.  1867  Thwacking  frame  [see  THWACKER  i].  1895 
ZANGWILL  Master  in.  ix,  The  thwacking  of  the  dancers' 
feet  in  the  barn. 

Thwacking  (Jwse-kirj),  ///.  a.     [f.  THWACK 

v.  -f-iNG-.]  That  thwacks;  that  is  a  thwacker; 
big,  strong,  forcible ;  thumping,  whncking. 

1567  DRA\T  Horace,  De  Arte  Poet.  Aiij,  Put  out  nopuffes, 
nor  thwackyng  words,  words  of  to  large  assyce.  1620 
MIDDLETON  Chaste  Maul  v.  iii,  Sec.  Serv.  A  bonfire,  Sir? 
Sir  Oliver.  A  thwacking  one,  I  charge  you.  1671  H. 
FOULIS  Hist,  Rom.  Treas.  (1681)  42  After  all  these  thwack 
ing  Arguments.  1682  H.  MORE  Annot.  Glmn-vilfs  Lux  O. 
191  In  vertue  of  which  thwacking  expressions  he  has  fancied 
himself  able  to  play  at  Scholastick  or  Philosophick  Quarter- 
Staff.  1890  Daily  News  17  Dec.  5/7  Then.,  came  a 
thwacking  blow  from  Dr.  Tanner's  blackthorn. 

Hence  Thwa-ckiug-ly  adv. 

1660  H.  MORE  Myst.  Godl.  vi.  xvil.  270  In  riveting  the 
Godhead  into  his  own  person  so  thwackmgly  and  substan 
tially,  as  that  he  may  give  the  World  to  understand  that  he 
was  as  much  God  as  that  Christ  that  died  at  Jerusalem. 

Thwait  e  (£w#t).  dial.  Also  7  twaite.  [a. 
ON.  jrueit)  fveiti  a  piece  of  land,  a  paddock,  lit. 
a  cutting,  cut-piece,  f.  *pvita  =*  QE.hvtian  to  cut, 
cut  off,  THWITE.]  A  piece  of  ground  ;  esp.  a  piece 
of  ground  cleared  from  forest  or  reclaimed  from 
waste.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  as  a  separate  word. 
(Hence  the  surname  Thwaitcs.} 

Entering  into  numerous  place-names,  esp.  in  Westmorland, 
Cumberland,  and  N.  Lancashire,  as  Applethwaite^  Cros- 
thwaite,  Dowthwaite,  Ormthwaite^  Seathwaite^  etc.. 

1628  COKE  On  Lift.  4  b,  Twaite  signifieth  a  wood  grubbed 
up  and  turned  to  arable.  1670  in  BLOUNT  Law  Diet.  s.v. 
1777  NICOLSON  &  BURN  Hist.  Westmld.  ff  Cumbld.  II.  14 
Several  parts  and  parcels,.,  differing  in  form  and  quality  of 
soil,  or  otherwise  inclosed  by  the  inhabitants  from  the  barren 
waste  of  the  fells,  such  parts  and  parcels  are.  .called  thwaits. 
1825  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Words,  Thwaite^  a  level  pasture  field. 
1832  J.  BREE  St.  Herbert's  Isle  125  A  thwaite  was  a  por 
tion  of  ground  cleared  of  wood  for  residence  or  cultivation. 

Thwang,  thwang(u)e,  obs.  ff.  THONG. 

fT-hwarl,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.   ? Twisted;  ? tight. 

13. .  Gaiv,  fy  Gr.  Knt.  194  Syben  brawen  wyth  a  bwong  a 
bwarle  knot  alofte. 

Thwart  (l>w§jt),  s^  Now  rare.  [f.  THWART 
vJ]  An  act  or  instance  of  thwarting;  a  check, 
hindrance,  obstruction,  frustration. 

1611  COTGR.  s.v.  Vent,  Batit  de  inauvais  vent,  crost  by  a 
contrarie,  or  malignant  thwart.  1632  ROWLEY  New  Wonder 
i.  u  Full  oft,  and  many  have  I  heard  complaine  Of  dis 
contents,  thwarts,  and  adversities.  x66<  GLANVILL  Van. 
Dogtn.  81  Any  considerable  thwart  in  the  Motion.  1742  H, 
WALPOLR  Lett,  to  Mann  (1834)  I.  104  The  number  of  blows 
and  thwarts  which  the  French  have  received.  1782  Miss 
BURNEY  Cecilia  ii.  iii,  A  certain  discourteous  person.. in 
thwart  of  your  fair  inclinations,  keepeth  and  detameth  your 
iiradiant  frame  in  hostile  thraldom.  1902  B/acfav.  Mag. 
Apr.  547/i|  I  distrust  that  man— He's  a  thwart — a  moral 
thwart. 

Thwart  Ow$rt),  s&.z  [>pp.  a  sb.  use  (which 
came  in  after  1725)  of  THWART  adv.  and  adj.^ 
having  reference  to  the  position  of  the  rowing 
benches  or  seats  athwart  or  across  the  boat. 
Whether  its  use  was  partly  due  to  similarity  of 
sound  to  thaught,  thawt,  or  thought ^  previously 
applied  to  the  same  thing,  is  uncertain.  Our  latest 
contemporary  instance  of  *  thaught  or  thought*  is 
of  1721,  of  thoat  1697,  of  thout  1725,  while  our 
first  of  'thoughts  or  thwarts*  is  of  1736,  so  that 
the  appellations  were  continuous  in  use,  as  if  the 
one  had  passed  into  the  other.  But,  for  the  full 
determination  of  the  relations  between  thoftt 
thought  or  thaught,  and  thwart^  fuller  evidence 
between  1500  and  1700  is  needed.  Cf.  THOFT, 
THOUGHT  2.]  A  seat  across  a  boat,  on  which  the 
rower  sits ;  a  rower's  bench. 

[1721  BAILEY,  Thoughts,  the  Rowers  Seats  in  a  Boat.] 
1736  —  (folio),  Thaughts,  v.  Thwarts.  Ibid..,  Thwarts,  (a 
Sea  Term)  the  boards  or  benches  laid  a-cross  boats  and 
gallies,  upon  which  the  rowers  sit.  1770  COOK  Voy.  round 
World  n.  x.  (1773)  462  A  considerable  number  of  thwarts 
were  laid  from  gunwale  to  gunwale.  1776  Falconer's  Diet. 
Marine,  Thwart^  the  seat  or  bench  of  a  boat  whereon  the 
rowers  sit  to  manage  the  oars.  1897  F.  T.  BL-LLEN  Cruise 
Cachalot  41  We  drew  each  man  his  oar  across  the  boat  and 
lashed  it  firmly  down  with  a  piece  of  line  spliced  to  each 
thwart. 

Thwart  (Jw§it)f  adv., prep.,  and  adj.  Forms  : 
3  Jmert,  flwert,  (Orm.)  pwerrt,  4  thwert,  5 
pwerte,  twhert,  thuart,  5-7  twart,  thwarte, 
twhart,  6-7  thwarth,  thawart(e,  (qwarte, 
whart),  7  twarte,  9  dial,  thort,  thurt,  thirt, 


thert,  5-  thwart.  [Early  ME.  (c  1200)  frvert,  a. 
ON.  pvert  (Norw.  tvert t  tv&rt,  Sw.  tvert ^  tvart, 
Da.  tvwrf}  adv.,  across,  athwart,  orig.  neuter  of 
the  ON.  adj.  Jrver-r  (Norw.  tver,  tvser,  Sw.  fver, 
tvar,  Da.  tvxr],  transverse,  cross.  Cf.  OHO. 
twer,  MHG.  twer,  quer^  Ger.  quer^  and  (with 
adv.  gen.  -j),  OFris.  fweres,  divers,  Satl.  twarst 
WFris.  dwcrz,  dwcrs^  EFris.  dwars,  dwas,  MLG., 
MD.  dwers ,  dwars,  L.G.,  Du.  dwar$t  athwart, 
crossly,  peevishly  ;  ON./zwj  =  fvert.  ON./zrr 
was  shortened  from  *fverh  =  OE.  fiwerh,  Jnveorh 
(genitive  Jyiveores^  in  comb.  Jnveor-"]  crooked,  cross, 
perverse  —  OHG.  dwerh,  dwerah,  tiverh,  MUG. 
dwerch,  twerch,  Ger.  zwerch-  (in  composition), 
Goth,  fwairhs  cross,  angry,  :— OTeut.  *]>werh- 
'.—*pwerhw-  :— Indo-Eur.  *twerkw-,  whence  L.  tor- 
quere  to  twist,  Skr.  tarku'  spindle.  In  Eng.  the 
adv.  is  known  CI2OO,  first  in  the  combinations 
}wert  j'tt  (THWERT-OUT)  and  pwert-over  (THWAKT- 
OVER),  later  (c  1300)  over-divert  (OVEBTHWART).  It 
was  used  as  an  adj.,  with  a  vb.  fwerten,  both _/?,§*., 
r  1250,  and  as  a  prep.  bef.  1300.  In  all  these 
thwert  became  thwart  in  the  I5th  c.  Thwart  sb. 
is  found  in  the  1 7th  c. 

The  ME.  material  is  scanty,  and  the  sense  development  is 
not  illustrated  fully  by  the  extant  quotations.  The  senses 
are  therefore  here  arranged  in  what  appears  to  be  the  logical 
order.] 

A.  adv. 

fl.  Across  or  transversely  to  the  length, direction, 
or  course  of  anything;  from  side  to  side;  crosswise, 
transversely;  =  ATHWART  A.  i.  Obs. 

a  1350  St.  Thomas  85  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  21 
A  grete  blak  dog.  .Thwert  in  his  mouth  J>e  hand  he  broght. 
1483  CAXTON  Gold,  Leg,  402/2  A  man  on  hors  backe  which 
bare  a  longe  tree  thwarte  and  wold  entre  in  to  the  temple, 
and  he  myght  not  by  cause  the  tree  laye  thwarte.  1597 
A.  M.  tr.  Gitilletneau 's  fr.  Chirurg,  24b/i  An  apertione 
accordinge  to  the  length  of  that  parte,  and  not  thwart  or 
crosseover.  1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  in.  79  A  great 
tree  (that  lay  thwart  as  a  barricade!.  1664  KVELYN  Syfoa 
(1776)  405  Till  you  can  lay  them  thwart,  that  the  top  of  one 
may  rest  on  the  root  or  stub  of  the  other. 

fb.  fig.  Across  the  course  of,  so  as  to  obstruct 
or  oppose;  adversely;  =  ATHWART  A.  3.  Obs. 

a  1628  PRESTON  New  Covt.  (1634)  146  There  are  many 
things  in  the  Creature  that  are  crosse  to  us,  that  fall  thwart 
upon  us.  1642  R.  CARPENTER  Experience  n.  xi.  214  A  work 
that  lyes  thwart,  and  strives  against  the  current  of  your 
naturall  inclination. 

2.  From  one  side  to  the  other  of  anything  (with 
motion  implied)  ;  across,  arch. 

1511  GUYLFORD  Pilgr.  (Camden)  6  We  trauersed  out  of 
that  ryuer  into  an  other  lytell  ryiter,  whiche  brought  us 
thawarte  ayen  into  Latyze.  1880  WEBB  Goethe's  Faust  i.  i, 
31  Up,  down  and  thwart,  without  repose,  To  lead  my 
scholars  by  the  nose. 

f  3.  Thwart  of.  a.  Naut.  Opposite  to,  over 
against  (a  place  on  the  coast)  ;  «  OFF  B.  II.  6  b. 

1556  W.  TOWKSON  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  08  We  were 
thwart  of  Porto  Sancto.  1670  NARBOROUGH  Jrnl,  in  Ace. 
Sev.  Late  Voy.  I.  (1694)  16  Being  thwart  of  the  Shoals  of 
Brazil. 

f  b.  Transversely  to,  across  the  direction  of.  Obs. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  703  With  adverse  blast  up-turns 
them  from  the  South  Notus  and  Afer  black  with  thundrous 
Clouds..;  thwart  of  these  as  fierce  Forth  rush  the  Levant 
and  the  Ponent  Windes  Eurus  and  Zephir. 

B.  prep. 

1.  From  side  to  side  of,  across:  a.  of  position  or 
direction;    =  ATHWART  15.  i  b.  arch,  we  poet. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  v.  v'lii.  173  Lucyus  smote  Arthur 
thwart  the  vysage.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's 
I'oy.  ii.  x.  44  Our  pat  rone . .  was . .  caste  thwart  the  nose  of  our 
gallic.  1680  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1550/4  [He]  hath  a  Scar 
thwart  the  back  of  one  of  his  Hands.  1741  in  Descr.  Thames 
(1758)  87  No  Person.. shall,  .bend  any  Net,  by  Anchors  or 
otherwise,  thwart  the  Channel,  and  so  as  to  draw  another 
Net  into  it,  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  P<ir.  II.  in.  192  A  pink- 
tinged  cloud  spread  thwart  the  shore. 

b.  of  motion  :  =  ATHWART  B.  i  a.  arch,  m  poet. 

1583  STOCKER  Civ.  Warres  Lowe  C.  m.  gi  Came  three 
messengers  thwart  the  fieldes  in  at  the  wood  gate.  1598 
STOW  Sun',  iii.  (1603)  14  Which  ran. .through  that  streete, 
thwart  Grastreete,  and  downe  Lumbard  streete.  1738  GRAY 
Tassoj  Thwart  the  road  a  River  roll'd  its  flood  tempestuous. 
1813  T.  BUSBY  Lucretius  ii.  131  When  shines  the  God  of 
Day,  And  thwart  the  darkened  chamber  darts  his  ray.  1898 
T.  HARDY  Wesscx  Poems  -2  Thwart  my  wistful  way  did  a 
damsel  saunter. 

2.  Across  the  course  or  direction  of ;   «•  ATHWART 
B.  3.     Thwart  the  hawse  (Chaise],  across  the  stem 
of  a  ship.     Chiefly  Naut. 

«495  Trei'isas  Earth.  De  P.  R.  v.  vi.  (W.  de  W.)g  v/i  Two 
holowe  synewes  whiche  ben  callyd  Optici  ..come  eyther 
thwart  other,  and  ben  loyned  in  a  poynte.  1610  m  Foster 
Eng.  Factories  Ind.  (1906)  220  Intending  with  her  to  laie 
the  Portingall  admirall  thwart  the  halse  and  soe  to  burne 
both  together.  1622  R.  HAWKINS  Voy.  S.  Sea  (1847)  85  For 
foure  leagues  into  the  sea  (thwart  it),  lye  banks  of  sand. 
1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Intfr.  (1756)  I.  54  Fibres  that  cross 
and  go  thwart  one  another. 

1 3.  Across  the  course  of,  so  as  to  obstruct ; 
=  ATHWART  B.  5.  Obs. 

1641  MILTON  Re/ortn.  i.  Wks.  1851  III.  31  Crosse-jingling 
periods  which.. come  thwart  a  setl'd  devotion  worse  then 
the  din  of  bells  and  rattles. 


C.  adj. 

1.  Lying,  extending,  or  passing  across ;  transverse, 
cross;  in  quots.  1483, 1712, perk,  oblique.  \ Thwart 
finle,  the  zodiac  (obs.}.     See  also  THWART-SAW. 

1404  [implied  in  THWART-SAW],  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg. 
121  b/i  It  was  made  lyke  a  crosse  thwart  of  whyche 
the  two  endes  were  fyxed  in  therthe.  And  that  hys  membres 
.shold  theron  l>e  broken.  1551  RECORDE  Cast.  Knowl.  (1556) 
30  The  Zodiak  (whiche  manydoo  call  the  Thwarte  circle). 
1658  J.  ROWLAND  Moitfet's  Theat.  Ins.  971  The  last  pait 
is  whitish,  chequered  with  right  and  thwart  fibres.  171*  J. 
JAMES  tr.  Le  lilonifs  Gardening  41  The  Diagonal  or 
Thwart-walk.  1836  W.  IKVINC  Astoria  (1849)  86  They  have 
thwart  pieces  from  side  to  side  about  three  inches  thick. 
1873  PROCTOR  Expanse  Heav.  282  The  determination  of  the 
actual  rate  of  any  star's  thwart  motion. 

2.  Jig.  a.  Of  persons  or  their  attributes  :  Disposed 
to  resist,  oppose,  or  obstruct ;  cross-grained  ;  per 
verse  froward,  obstinate,  stubborn,  awkward. 

c  1250  Got.  fy  E.r.  3099  Do  pharaun  sa^  is  lond  al  fre,  His 
herte  3o  wurp  Owert  and  hard.  1602  wd  Pt.  Return  fr. 
Parnass.  HI.  iv,  This  old  Sir  Raderick  it  shall  be  thy  taske 
to  cutlgell  with  thy  thick  thwart  termes.  1605  BACON  Adv. 
Learn,  i,  ii.  §  8  Ignorance  makes  them  [the  minds  of  men] 
churlish,  thwart,  and  mutinous.  1656  HAXTF.R  Reformed 
Pastor  234,  I  would  not  have  any  to  be  thwart  and  con 
tentious  with  those  that  govern  them.  1819  SHELLEV 
Prometh.  Unb.  \\.  Si.  90  Noontide  would  come,  And  thwart 
Silenus  find  his  goats  undrawn.  1892  STEVENSON  Across  the 
Plains  238  The  ciass  public  or  the  thwart  reviewer. 

b.  Of  things:  Adverse,  unfavourable,  untoward, 
unpropitious;  esp.  applied  (with  mixture  of  literal 
sense)  to  a  wind  or  current  :  cross. 

1610  HEALEV  St.  Aug.  Citie  rf  Cod  129  These  thwart 
effects  fell  out  even  then  when  things  were  said  to  be  carried 
..so  justly.  i6zi  LADV  M.  WROTH  Urania  472  Not  only 
neere  it  in  blood,  but  allyed  in  thwart  fortune,  a  1660  Con- 
temp.  Hist.  Irel.  (Ir.  Archrtol.  Soc.)  II.  36  This  secret  and 
thwarte  dcalinge  is  worse  then  open  and  publicke  violence. 
Ibid.  III.  42  A  demonstration  of  theire  reciprocal!  thwarte 
dealinge.  1865  SWINBURNE  Atatanta,  184  A  thwart  sea-wind 
full  of  rain  and  foam.  1889  SKRINE  Man.  E.  Thring  235  In 
spite  of  these  thwart  currents,  Thrin-  built  up  Ins  large 
school. 

f3.  Opposed,  contrary  (to] ;  in  quot.  1614,  op 
posed  in  sense,  antithetical,  contrasted.  Obs. 

a  1601  ?  MARSI os  Pasquil  ff  Kath.  i.  304  Why  should  you 
runne  an  Idle  counter-course  Thwart  to  the  path  of  fashion  ? 
1614  T.  ADAMS  Fatal  Banquet  iv.  Wks.  1861  I.  216  A  pair 
of  cross  and  thwart  sentences,  handled  rather  by  collation 
than  relation,  whose  conjunction  is  disjunctive.  1615  JACK 
SON  Creed  \\.  n.  vi.  §  5  A  meaning  as  ridiculous,  as  thwart 
and  contradictory  to  his  purpose  as  the  devil  himself  could 
have  devised.  1624  UP,  MOUNTAC;U  Gagg  Pref.  23  To  be 
thwart  unto,  and  against  the  maine  of  the  business  negotiated, 
Thwart  (>yj>-it),  v.  [f.  prec.  adv.] 

I.  1.  trans.  To  pass  or  extend  across  from  side 
to  side  of;  to  traverse,  cross;  also,  to  cross  the 
direction  of,  to  run  at  an  angle  to.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1413  Pilgr.  Sotvle  (Caxton)  v.  i.  (1859)  70  A  Cercle  em- 
belyfyng  somwhat,  and  thwartyng  the  thycknes  of  the 
spyere.  1530  PALSGR.  757  2,  I  thwarte  the  waye,  I  go  over 
the  waye  to  stoppe  one,je  trenche  le  chemyn,  i6o8bHAKs. 
Per.  iv.  jv.  10  Pericles  Is  now  againe  thwarting  thy  wayward 
seas.  1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  ix.  39  You  set 
your  sailes  so  sharp  as  you  can  to  lie  close  by  a  wind, 
thwarting  it  a  league  or  two, . .  first  on  the  one  boord  then  on 
the  other.  1653  R.  SANDERS  Phy&iogn.  50  If  the  Hepatique 
line  be  thwarted  by  other  small  lines.  1769  FALCONER  Diet. 
Alarine  N  iij,  The  current  thwarts  the  course  of  a  ship. 
1805-6  GARY  Dante's  Inf.  xxv.  72  The  lizard  seems  A  flash  of 
lightning,  if  he  thwart  the  road.  1863  P.  S.  WORSLKY  Poems 
<V  Transi.  10  That  white  reach  Thwarting  the  blue  serene,  a 
belt  of  fire. 

b.  intr.  To  pass  or  extend  across,  to  cross. 
Obs.  or  arch. 

a  1552  LELAND  I  tin.  (1744)  VII.  53  The  Towne  of  Coker- 
muth  stondeth  on  the  Ryverof  Coker,  the  which  thwartheth 
over  the  Town.  1598  STOW  Surv.  xlt.  (1603)  436  A  close 
cart,  bay  led  ouer  and  couered  with  blacke,  hauing  a  plaine 
white  Crosse  thwarting.  1609  HEYWOOD  Brit.  Troy  xiv. 
xciii,  Through  the  mid-throng  the  nearest  way  he  thwarted. 
1627  HAKEWILL  A$ol.  Pref.  10  It  led  them  some  other  way, 
thwarting,  and  upon  the  by,  not  directly.  1856  T.  AIRD 
Poet.  Wks.  189  They  scream,  they  mix,  they  thwart,  they 
eddy  round. 

t  o.  trans.  To  cross  tne  path  of ;  to  meet ;  to  fall 
in  with,  come  across.  Obs, 

1601  CHESTER  Love* s  Mart ^  K.  Artk.  xx,  Merlin..  Who 
by  great  fortunes  chance  sir  Vlfius  thwarted,  As  he  went  by 
in  beggers  base  aray.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bvlk  ff  Sefo,  146 
Motions  to  be  checkt . .  without  the  least  hit  or  stop  from 
other  bodies  that  thwart  them.  1812  CAKY  Dante's  Par.  iv. 
89  Another  question  thwarts  thee. 

fd.  Naut.  Of  a  ship,  etc. :  To  get  athwart  so 
as  to  be  foul  of.  Also  intr.  Obs. 

1809  Naval  Chron.  XXIV.  23  The  boat  having  thwarted 
against  the  moorings.  1810  laid.  XXIII.  07  The  frigate 
now.. thwarted  the  Lord  Keith's  hawse.  1813  Gen.  /list. 
[n  Ann.  Reg.  107/1  The  Amelia  twice  fell  on  board  the  enemy 
in  attempting  to  thwart  his  hawse. 

f2.  To  lay  (a  thing)  athwart  or  across ;  to  place 
crosswise ;  to  set  or  put  (things)  across  each  other. 
Thwart  over   thumb   (quot.  1522)  app.  —  to  cross   (one) 
over  the  thumbs  :  see  THUMB  sb.  5  d. 

iSM  SKELTON  Why  not  to  Court  197  Thus  thwartyng 
ouer  thorn,  He  ruleth  all  the  roste.  1588  SPENSRR  I'irgifs 
Gnat  514  The  noble  sonne  of  Telamon.. thwarting  his  huge 
shield,  Them  battell  bad.  rfoa  CAKKW  t>r«7iM//t.  25  b,  '1  heir 
blls  were  thwarted  crossewise  at  the  end,  and  with  these  they 
would  cut  an  Apple  in  two  at  one  snap.  Ibid.  26  b,  The 
inhabitants  make  use  of  divers  his  Creekestfor  griste-milles, 
by  thwarting  a  bancke  from  side  to  side.  1613  MANKHAM 
Cheap  Husb,  i.  U.  (1631)  14  Carry  your  rod. -in  your  right 


THWARTED. 

hand,  the  point  cither  directly  upright,  or  thwarted  towards 
your  left  shoulder.  i6yt  LITHCOW  Trav.  vn.  309  They  make 
..the  signe  of  the  Crosse..,  thwarting  their  two  foremost 
fingers. 

3.  To  cross  with  a  line,  streak,  band,  etc.  (Only 
in  pa.  pple.)  06s.  or  arch. 

1610  GLILLIM  Heraldry  HI.  xiv.  (1660)  162  The  blacke  line 
on  the  ridge  of  all  Asses  backes,  thwarted  with  the  like  over 
both  the  Shoulders.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  i.  63  Turbants 
are  made  like  great  globes  of  callico  too,  and  thwarted  with 
roules  of  the  same.  1658  J.  ROWLAND  Moufefs  Tkeat.  Ins. 
942  The  body  all  over  of  a  yellow  colour,  except  where  it  is 
thwarted  with  cross  streaks  or  lines.  1861  Temple  Bar 
Mag.  II.  256,  I  saw  Vesuvius.,  thwarted  by  a  golden  cloud. 
b.  To  cross-plough ;  also,  to  cut  crosswise. 

1847  JrnL  R.  Agric.  Soc.  VIII.  11.  318  The  burnt  earth  is 
then  spread  on  the  land  and  thwarted  in  (that  is,  ploughed 
across  the  direction  in  which  the  land  is  ploughed  when  laid 
up  in  stetches  for  sowing).  1871  COUCH  Hist.  Polperro  vi. 
117  Land  broken  for  wheat  is  thwarted  in  the  Spring.  1888 
ELWORTHV  W.  Somerset  Word-bk.  s.v.  Thurt,  Why,  'tis 
a  wo'th  viye  shillings  to  thurl  thick  there  butt.  1898  RIDER 
HAGGARD  in  Longm.  Mag.  Nov.  38  All  my  three  ploughs 
were  at  work '  thwarting  '—that  is  crossploughing— rootland 
on  the  Nunnery  Farm. 

4.  To  obstruct  (a  road,  course,  or  passage)  with 
something  placed  across  ;  to  block.  Obs.  exc.yfo 

c  1630  RISDON  Surv.  Devon  §  65  (1810)  63  The  rebellious 
commons . .  thwarted  the  ways  with  great  trees.  Ibid.  §  269. 
278  [A  streamj  whose  course  Is  thwarted  with  a  damm, 
which  we  call  a  wear.  1715  POPE  Qdyss.  x.  72  What 
Daemon  cou'dst  thou  meet  To  thwart  thy  passage  and  repel 
thy  fleet?  1760-7*  H.  BROOKE  Fool  ofQual.  (1809)  IV.  58 
They  met  with  a  six-barred  gate  that  directly  thwarted 
their  passage.  1807  CBABBE  Par.  Reg.  n.  72  They  some 
times  speed,  but  often  thwart  our  course.  1856  KANE  Arct. 
Expl.  II,  v.  60  If  no  misadventure  thwarted  his  progress. 

II.  5.  To  act  or  operate  in  opposition  to ;  to 
run  counter  to,  to  go  against ;  to  oppose,  hinder. 
Also  absol.  Now  rare. 

c  1150  Gen.  $  Ex.  1324  Quat-so  god  bad,  Swerted  he  it 
neuer  a  del.  £1430,  1530  [implied  in  THWARTING  vbl.  sb,  2 
and///,  a.  2].  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxxv.  xxxii.  007  Such  as 
might  ..  not  sticke  to  speake  their  minds  franckly,  yea,  & 
thwart  the  king  his  embassadour.  1671  BP.  PARKER  Def, 
Eccl.  Pol.  iii.  §  15.  298  To  what  purpose  does  he  so  briskly 
taunt  me  for  thwarting  my  own  Principles.  1676  \V.  ALLEN 
Address  Nonconf.  130  The  danger  of  Schism,  and  the  evil  of 
thwarting  publick  Laws.  1783  JUSTAMOND  tr.  RaynctFs 
Hist.  fntfifsVll.  379 They  had  unfortunately  been  so  much 
thwarted  by  the  winds  as  to  prevent  their  landing  before 
summer.  i8oa  PALEV  Nat.  Theol.  xxvi.  (1819)  436  General 
laws,  however  well  set  and  constituted,  often  thwart  and 
cross  one  another.  1811  L.  M,  HAWKINS  Ctess  ffGertr.  II. 
370  The  countess  was  not  always  disposed  to  thwart  and 
vex :  a  little  flattery  would  soothe  her. 

b.  intr.  To  speak  or  act  in  contradiction  or 
opposition ;  to  be  adverse  or  at  variance,  to  con 
flict.  Const,  with.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1519  HORMAN  Vulg.  59  b,  I  wyll  nat  multyplie  wordes  or 
thwarte  with  the.  1601  fMAttTOH  Pasqnil  fy  Kath.  it.  185 
Is't  possible  that  sisters  should  so  thwart  In  natiue 
humours?  1656  Burtons  Diary  (1828)  I.  15  This  clause 
thwarts  with  his  Highness's  ordinances.  1737  BRACKEN 
Farriery  Inipr.  (1757)  II.  272  It  would  thwart  with  my 
intended  Brevity.  1862  F.  HALL  Hindu  Philos.  Syst.  42 
They  also  accept.. the  Smritis,  the  Puranas,  &c.,  the  work 
of  Rishis,  when  those  books  do  not  thwart  with  the  Veda. 

0.  trans.  To  oppose  successfully ;  to  prevent  (a 
person,  etc.)  from  accomplishing  a  purpose;  to 
prevent  the  accomplishment  of  (a  purpose) ;  to  foil, 
frustrate,  balk,  defeat.  (The  chief  current  sense.) 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  iv.  (1887)  17  He  may  either 
proceede  at  his  owne  libertie,  if  nothing  withstand  him,  or 
may  not  proceede,  if  he  be  thwarted  by  circunstance.  1641 
EARL  MONM.  tr.  Biondfs  Civil  Warres  v,  166  The  Earle 
seeing  himselfe  twharted,  resolved  to  fight.  1697  J.  LEWIS 
Mem.  Dk.  Glocester  (1789)  34  From  being  sometimes  a  little 
thwarted,  and  thro'  dissatisfaction,  she  grew  sick.  1718 
Free-thinker  No.  65  P  6  Perpetual  Obstacles,  .thwarted  his 
Designs.  1803  DK.  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1837)  II. 
352  Thus  are  all  our  best  plans  thwarted.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  iv.  I.  429  The  party  which  had  long  thwarted 
him  had  been  beaten  down.  1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong. 
IV.  xvii.  15  But  all  these  good  intentions  were  thwarted  by 
the  inherent  vice  of  his  position. 

Thwa-rted,  Ppl.  a.    [f.  THWART  W.  +  -ED!.] 

T 1.  Placed  across  ;  crossed.   Obs.  rare"~l. 

1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  in.  iii.  §  n  All  Knights-Templers 
make  such  saltire  cross  with  their  thwarted  leggs  upon  their 
monuments. 

2.  Obstructed ;  frustrated,  balked,  defeated. 

1828  CARLVLE  Misc.t  Burns  (1872)  II.  13  Ever-thwarted, 
ever  renewed  endeavours.  1837  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Metaph. 
xlv.  (1870)  1 1.  504  A  thwarted,  and  therefore  a  painful  energy 
of  thought.  1879  DIXON  Windsor  II.  xx.  208  Harry,  .under, 
stood  the  misery  of  a  thwarted  suit. 

Hence  Thwa'rtedly  ativ. 

1870  RUSKIH  Lect.  Art  vil  (1875)  179  An  atmosphere 
through  which  a  burning  sun  shines  thwartedly. 

TllwarteOUS  ()>w§utyas), a.  rare.  [f.  THWART 
+  -EOUS  3  :  ?  after  courteous ,  righteous^  Disposed 
to  thwart;  perverse,  contrary, 

1890  R.  BRIDGES  Chr.  Capt.  v.  2319  Satan  did  persuade 
our  thwarteous  king  To  make  a  godless  bargain.  1903  A. 
SMELLIE  Men  o/Covt.  \.  (1904)  6  If  he  touched  these  trea 
sures,  he  would  find  her  humour  *  thwarteous ',  indeed. 

Thwarter  (JwgMtaj).  [f.  THWART  v.  +  -ER  *.] 
One  who  or  that  which  thwarts. 

fl.  One  who  traverses  or  goes  across.  Ohs.rare~*. 

a  1693  Urquharfs  Rabelais  in.  xlix.  394  Xenomanes  the 
great  Traveller,  and  Thwarter  of  dangerous  ways. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  obstructs  the  path  or 
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action  of  another;    an   opponent,   adversary,   ob- 
structor,  frustrater. 

1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  L  a  O  happy  soul,  that  can 
make  his  th waiters  that  cross  him,  become  his  porters  to 
carry  him  to  the  place  of  his  rest.  1687  WOOD  Life  16  Aug. 
(O.H.S.)  III.  224  Dr.  Fell.,  would  never  suffer  him  to  beare 
that  office  because  a  thwarter  of  him  in  severall  public 
matters.  1738  tr.  Guazzo's  Art  Conversation  71  Those 
whom  I  call  Contentious  and  Thwarters  are,  for  the  most 
Part,  gross,  thick-headed  Fellows.  1869  HUGHES  Alfred  Gt. 
xti.  141  The  thwarters  of  the  King's  will  repented. 

Thwarter-ill,  variant  of  THORTER-ILL. 


t  Thwa-rterous,  a.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [irreg.  f. 
THWART  :  see  -oua,  and  cf.  boisterous.]  Tortuous, 
twisted,  gnarled. 


1625  J.  WODROEPHE  Marroiv  Fr.  Tongue  336  The  yellow 
wood  so  Ihwarterous  [Fr.  torteux\  beares  Fruit  so  precious. 

Thwarting  t>w$'Jtb),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  THWART  v. 

+  -ING  1.]     The  action  of  the  verb  THWART. 

1 1.  Going  athwart,  crossing.   Obs.  rare"1. 

c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xlvi.  193  (Harl,  MS.)  By  the  Ringe  we 
muste  vndirstonde  feithe,  for  that  owithe  to  be  Rounde  like 
a  Ringe,  and  with  oute  eny  twartynge. 
b.  Cross-ploughing. 

1847  Jml.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  VIII.  n.  318  After  the  first 
thwarting  of  the  fallow  (cross-ploughing), ..  the  clods  are 
worked,  .into  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg. 

2.  Opposition;  hindrance,impediment;  defeating, 
frustration. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Ly/Manhode  iv.  Iii.  (1869)  200  pe  arguynge, 
ne  }>e  thuartinge  is  no  thing  worth  ayens  us,  ne  ayens  deth 
neither.  1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxviii.  (1887)  109  A 
number  of  lettes  and  thwartings  which  art  did  prescribe. 
1609  DOULAND  Ornith.  Microl.  79  A  Discord.. is  the  hard 
and  rough  thwarting  of  two  sounds  not  mingled  with 
themselues.  1653  ^-  SANDERS  Physiogn.  53  Great  thwart- 
ings  and  misfortunes  by  the  means  of  women.  1815  SCOTT 
Jrnl.  23  Dec.,  Those  thwartings  are  what  men  in  public  life 
do  not  like  to  endure. 

Thwarting  (Jwjutin),///.  a.  [f.  THWART  z>, 
+  -ING  2.]  That  thwarts,  in  various  senses. 

L  Lying  or  passing  crosswise;  crossing,  traversing, 
transverse ;  of  the  eyes :  crossed,  squinting.  Obs.  or 
arch. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  iv.  iv.  (1869)  176  With  pur. 
blynde  even  and  thwartinge  may  not  be  hool  lookinge. 
x6*s  K.  LONG  tr.  Barclay  s  Argents  \.  i.  3,  I  fled  thorow 
the  bushes,  where  the  thwarting  bowes  loosened  the  knots 
of  my  hayre.  1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  (1906)  278  Slaine  and 
hung  up  on  two  standing  and  a  thwarting  tree.  1653  ^- 
SANDERS  Physiogn.  48  If  it  [middle  line  of  the  palm]  be 
right,  continued,  and  without  thwarting  lines. 

2.  Conflicting,  opposing,  obstructing;  perverse; 
frustrating,  baffling ;  adverse,  untoward. 

XS3°  PALSGH.  306/2  Brablyng  thwartyng  or  quarellyng, 
noyseux.  Ibid.  327/2  Twharty_nge  or  contraryeng,  captieux. 
'593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  iv.  vi.  22  That  the  people  of  this 
blessed  Land  May  not  be  punisht  with  my  thwarting  starres. 
1658  Whole  Duty  of  Man  iv.  §  3  To  entangle  them 
selves  by  taking  one  oath  cross  and  thwarting  to  another. 
1718  Free-thinker  No.  61  F  9  A  Thwarting,  Cavilling  Tern- 
per  only  promotes  Contention.  1804  J.  GRAHAME  Sabbath 
(.1839)  23/1  The  thwarting  surge  Dash  d,  boiling,  on  the 
labouring  bark.  1878  J.  R.  SEELEY  Stein  II,  4  The  very 
moment  when  the  thwarting  power.. visibly  intervenes. 

Hence  ThwaTtingly  adv.,  transversely ;  per 
versely  ;  adversely. 

1579  TOMSON  Calvin  s  Serin,  Tim.  359/1  Fetch  no  winde. 
lesses.  nor  goe  anye  by-wayes  and  as  it  were  thwartingly. 
1618  T.  ADAMS  Chr.  Walk  Wks.  1862  II.  407  The  over- 
precise  are  so  thwartingly  cross  to  the  superstitious.. that 
they  will  scarce  do  a  good  work,  because  a  heretic  doth  it. 
1715  tr.  Pandrolius'  Rerum  Mem.  II.  xiii.  359  These  Films 
..laid  one  upon  another,  some  in  a  direct,  and  others 
thwartingly  and  in  a  transverse  Position, 

Thwartle  (Jwgut'l),  v.  Obs.  exc,  dial.  [dim. 
or  freq.  of  THWART  v. :  see  -LE  3.]  intr.  To  speak 
or  act  in  contradiction. 

1647  TRAPP  Contm.  Rom.  ii.  8  That  wrangle  and  thwartle 
against  clearest  truths.  1847-^78  HALLIWELL,  Thnrtle,  to 
cross  in  discourse;  to  contradict.  Somerset.  Whartle^  to 
cross ;  to  tease.  Norf. 

t  Thwa-rtlo'ng,  adv.  Obs.  rare* l.  [f.  THWART 
adv.  +  -LONG.]  Crosswise,  transversely. 

1600  F.  WALKEK  S#.  Mandeville  8  Some  [children  at  birth] 
come  forth  thwartlong  and  some  with  their  body  double. 

Thwa'rtly,  ado.  Now  rare.  [f.  THWART  a.  + 
-LY  ^.]  In  a  thwart  manner. 

1.  Transversely,  crosswise,  obliquely.     Alsoy^f. 
1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydons  Quest.  Chirurg.  Divb,  The 

seconde  bone  of  the  heade  in  the  hyndre  parte..is  enclosed 
by  a  conunyssure  thwartly  in  maner  of  a  greke  lettre  called 
Lampda.  1654  Z.  COKE  Logick  181  Indirect  Solution,  is 
when  we  answer  indirectly,  and  thwartly  to  the  Syllogism 
proposed. 

2.  In  the  way  of  opposition  or  contrariety ;  per 
versely  ;  *  crossly  *. 

1554  \V.  KF.THE  in  Goodman  Hoiu  Superior  Powers,  etc. 
(1558)  235  Sith  man  then  in  iudgeinge,  so  thwartly  is  bente 
To  satisfie  fansie,  and  not  true  intente.  1581  RICH  Farewell 
(Shaks.  Soc.)  172  She  answerd  hym  thawartly.  1*1646  J. 
GREGORY  Terrestr.  Globe  Posthuma  (i6j>o)  266  Spin  few 
Spanish  Geographers ..  reckon  the  Longitudes  quite  con- 
trarie,  from  East  to  West,  but  which  was  thwartly  in  it  self, 
and,  in  the  proof,  inconsiderably  don, 

t  ThwaTtness.  Now  rare.  [f.  as  prec.+ 
-NESS.]  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  thwart, 
in  various  senses ;  transverseness ;  opposition,  con 
trariety  ;  perversity. 

1548-77  VICAHY  Anat.  ii.  (1888)  20  The  third  [property  is] 


THWABTWISE. 

in  thwartnes,  in  whom  the  vertue  that  holdeth  hath  might 
1614  SIR  R.  DUDLEY  in  Fortesc.  Papers  (Camden)  n  note. 
Ihe  thawartnes  [sic]..  of  late  the  parlement  useth  towardes 
him.  2649  15p.  HALL  Cases  Consc.  iv.  ii.  (1654)  3^3  Some 
unkmde  usages,  or  thwartness  of  disposition. 


.  Ods.exc.dta/. 
Also  3  pwert-,  5  twarte-,  thurte-,  thawrt-, 
dial.  8  thurt-,  9  thirtover.  See  also  THORTER. 
[Originally,  and  in  A  and  B  usually,  two  words  : 
THWART  adv.  and  OVER//V/.  or  adv.  Cf,  OVER- 
THWART.] 

f  A.  prep.  Athwart  over  ;  across  one  side  to 
the  other  of.  (Also  in  quot.  c  1450  in  thurte 
(  =  a-thwart}  over.  )  Obs. 

a  ia»5  St.  Marker.  10  Ant  [heo]  droh  fc>a  endelong  hire, 
ant  ^wertouer  ^refter,  be  derewurSe  taken  of  be  deore  rode. 
1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  45  The  secounde  chief 
kynges  hi^e  weye  hatte  Watlynge  strete,  and  strecche£> 
bwart  ouer  Fosse  [orig.^er  transversitm  prioris  vix\  out  of 
J>e  souj?  est  in  to  be  nort>  west,  c  1400  Lan/ranc's  Cirurg. 
143  (Add.  MS.)  Aftirwarde  he  [a  band]  schal  be  turnyde 
twarte  offere  be  forehed,  }>at..>e  nose  declyne  to  neij>ere 
syde.  c  1450  Godstow  Reg.  374  The  which  heth  in  the  feld 
that  is  I-called  Brademore,  and  strecchith  hit-self  in  thurte 
ouer  the  feld  in  length  toward  the  southe  and  towarde  the 
northe.  Ibid.  502  All  ther  tenementes..in  the  subarbis  of 
Oxenford  toward  the  northe,  fro  the  fore-named  diche  thurte 
ouer  bewmounte  vnto  horsemonger-strete. 
fB.  adv.  Crosswise;  across.  Obs. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  xi.  (Bodl.  MS.), 


Lyf  Manhode  iv.  iv.  176  Bakward  she  ran,  and  thwart 
ouer.  igoa  ARNOLDE  Chron.  (1811)  141  The  worlde  is.. 
viii  M  myle  thwarte  ouer  and  iiij  M  myle  to  the  midel. 

C.  adj.  ta.  Crossing,  lying  athwart,  cross.  Obs. 
b.  That  thwarts  or  obstructs ;  obstructive;  cross, 
contrary,  perverse,  self-willed.  Now  dial. 

AIMS  Ancr.  R.%2  Attri  speche  is  eresie  &  Jwertouer 
leasunge.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  149  |>e  sou^- 
syde  of  ScotTonde  bat  streccheth  from  be  bwart  ouer  wal 
of  Romayn  werk  to  be  Scottische  see.  Ibid.  VII.  35  Al 
aboute  be  feeldes  and  bwart  over  weies.  1422  tr.  Secreta 
Secret.^  Priv,  Priv,  188  An  harde  and  a  thawrtouer  worde 
raysyth  Stryfe  and  wodnesse.  1630  T.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.) 
Pr.  Charles  Wks.  in.  102/1  For  fifteene  long  dayesand  nights, 
the  thwartouer  and  crosse  North  and  Easterly  Winde  blew 
vs  nothing  but  [etc.],  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  i.  §  174 
That  thwartover  humour  was  enough  discovered  to  rule 
in  the  breasts  of  many.  1790  GROSE  Prov.  Gloss,  (ed.  z) 
s.  v.  Thurt,  A  thurt-over  fellow ;  a  cross-grained  or  ill- 
tempered  fellow.  Berksh.  1891  HARDY  Tess  (1000)  107/2, 
I  have  been  living  on  in  a  thirtover,  lackaday  way,  and 
have  not  seen  what  it  may  lead  to  !  1894  MAXWELL  GRAY 
Innocent  Impostor  173  Things  is  thirtover  when  anybody's 
in  a  hurry. 

Thwa'rt-saw.  Now  */«*/.  Forms:  see  THWART. 
A  saw  for  sawing  timber  across ;  a  cross-cut  saw. 

1404  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  396,  iij  sawes  irinedex 
officio,  et  iij  twhertsawes,  ij  handsawes.  1465  Finchale 
Invent.  (Surtees)p.  ccxcix,  In  primis,.  .j  twortsaw,  j  twybyll, 
j  hak,  j  pyk.  1567  Wills  <$•  Inx>.  N.  C.  (Surtees)  I.  268  A 
whippt  sawe,  ij  hand  sawes,  a  twart  sawe.  1577  Ibid.  414 
In  the  Ireon  Seller.  Ei^hteqwartesawesxvj*. — thre  whope 
sawes  xx«.  1590  Inv.  in  Midi.  Co.  Hist.  Coll.  II.  31  Item 
iij  wimbles  a  handsawe  one  whartsawe.  x6n-i>  Knares- 
borough  Wilts  (Surtees)  II.  34  My  ihwartsaw.  z888  EL. 
WORTHY  W.  Somerset  Word-bk..  Thurt  sawt,  .cross-cut  saw. 
.  ,'Plase  to  tich  up  (sharpen)  the  thurt  saw  '. 

Thwart-ship,  thwartship  (J^wj-jtijlp),  a. 

and  adv.  Naut.    [f.  THWART  prep.  +  SHIP  sb.~\ 

A.  adj.  Placed  or  fixed  across  the  ship's  length. 
Thwartship  tiller^  a  tiller  fixed  at  right  angles  to 
the  rudder. 

1823  H.  L.  MAW  yrnl.  Passage  fr.  Pacific  to  Atlantic  314 
Resting  on  small  thwartship  timbers.  c\Zy>Rudittt,  Navig. 
(WealeJ  123  The  'thwartship  pieces  which  frame  the  hatch 
ways.  1897  Outing  (U.S.)  XXX.  228/1  The  crew.. man- 
ceuvers  the  craft  by  means  of  a  five-foot  thwartship  tiller. 

B.  adv.  (jAvgutiJi^p).     From  side  to  side  of  the 
ship  ;  across  the  length  of  the  ship. 

i88a  NARES  Seamanship  (ed.  6)  242  The  correctors ..  are 
bar  magnets  in.. holes,  thwartship, .. within  the  binnacle. 
1895  0w//«£(U.S.)XXVI.  481/2  The  modern  canoeist  puts 
it  [ballast]  in  his  own  weight,  on  the  end  of  the  plank 
extended  thwart-ship  to  windward. 

Thwart-ships  (pwg-jti^ips),  adv.  Naut.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -s  of  adverbial  genitive.]  =  prec.  B. 

a  i6«5  Nomenclator  Navalis  (Harl.  MS.  2301)  s.v,,  Anie 
thing  that  is  done  or  lies  acrosse  y"  Sbipp  from  one  side  to 
thother  wee  saie  that  it  lies  thwart  ships.  1718  STEELE 
Fish  Pool  175  The  depth  of  the  arch  of  the  deck  thwart, 
ships  is  4  inches. 

ThwartwayS  (JnvgutiW^z),  adv.  rare.  Also 
7  thwartway.  [f.  THWART  a.  +  -WAYS.]  «  next,  A. 

1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  xxu,  139  There  were  not  more  seem'd 
to  lie  horizontally  then  perpendicularly  and  thwartway. 
1893  KIPLING  Many  Invent,  n  He  lashed  the  canes  to 
gether  criss-cross  and  thwartways. 

Thwartwise  (Jw^Mtwaiz),  adv.  and  a.  [f. 
THWART  a.  +  -WISE.] 

A.  adv.  Crosswise,  transversely. 

1589  P.  IVE  Fortif.  16  Lay  a  trauers  of  trees  in  the  bottome 
..laying  them  thwart  wise  in  the  work.  1661  LOVELL  Hist. 
Anim.  A-  Min.  191  Crab,  Cancer^  they  goe  thwartwise.  1894 
CROCKETT  Mad  Sir  Uchtred  v,  The  troop  passed  thwart- 
wise  over  the  mountain  steep.  1899  —  Black  Douglas 
( 1900)  468  Margaret . .  rode  thwartwise  to  intercept  her. 

B.  adj.  Situated  or  extending  transversely;  cross, 
transverse. 


THWERL. 

1890  CLEKKE  Syst.  Stars  309  The  directly  measurable, 
ihwartwise  part  of  its  motion.  1891  Dublin  Rev.  Jan.  157 
Compounded . .  of  thwariwise  and  end-on  speed. 

fThwerl,  v.  Obs.  rare*1.  Origin  and  meaning 
obscure.  (Some  identify  it  with  TWIRL  or  WHIRL.) 

c  1489  CAXTON  Sonncs  ofAymon  \.  32  Reynawde . .  ihwerled 
bis  swerde  by  grete  fyersnesse. 
t  Thwert-nay :  see  under  next. 
tThwert-OUt,    adv.    Obs.      In    3    puertut, 
(Orm.}  pwerrt  ut.     [f.  thwert,  THWART  adv.  + 
OE.  itt  OUT.]     Thoroughly,  completely,  utterly, 
absolutely  :   «  THROUGHOUT  B.  3. 

ciioo  ORMIN  194  To  ^arrkenn  her  onnjaeness  Crist  All 
)>werrt  ut  halig  leode.  Ibid.  313-316  Forr  >att  all  iss  (nverrt 
ut  sof>,  &  all  J»werrt  ut  to  trowwenn  patt  stannde^^  o  f>e 
Goddspellboc  patt  |>werrt  ut  nohht  ne  Ie3hej>>.  t«oo 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  123  pat  mannisse  J>e  ne  understant  ne 
biseched  god,  is  buertut  forlore  soule  and  Hchame. 

Hence  t  Thwert-ut  nay,  Early  Eng.  Lawt  a 
complete  or  absolute  *  Nay ',  a  downright  *  No' ;  a 
flat  denial  by  the  defendant  of  the  plaintiff's  charge. 
1277  in  Jeaflreson  Index  to  Leicester  MSS.  74-5  Si  le 
defendant  taunt  tost  cum  la  parole  ly  fust  issue  de  la  buche 
ne  deist  thwertuttiay^  il  fut  tenu  cum  non  defendu,  e  ceo 
apelerent  siuarcles.  Ibid.)  Ke  le  defendaunt  ne  poeit  a  la 
pleinte  le  pleintif  autre  chose  respundre  for  tut  granter  ou 
tut  dire  thwertutnay.  1895  POLLOCK  &  MAITLASD  Hist. 
Eng.  Law  II.  606  A  defendant  was  treated  as  undefended 
unless,  before  he  said  anything  else,  he  met  the  plaintiff's 
tale  with  a  thwertutnay^  that  is  a  downright  No.  ibid. 
Note,  The  idea  of  a  tlvwertutnay  is  preserved  in  our 
traverse, 

Originally,  f Thwert-nay,  fThwert-nik.  [f. 
thwerf,  THWART  adv.  or  a.  :  see  NICH  and  NICK 
t;.1,  and  cf.  ON.  setjajrvert  9tei  to  deny  flatly.]  lit. 
A  traversing  or  directly  contradicting  (  Nay '  or 
*  Nik  * ;  also  the  right  or  liberty  to  give  such  a 
direct  denial. 

(Under  the  influence  of  Thu-crt-ut^  this  became  Tfavcrt-ut 
nay.} 

1218  Earl  Randal's  Charter  to  Cheshire  (D.  of  Lane. 
Misc.  Bks.  12  If.  25),  Per  twertnik  se  defendere  poterit.  12. . 
Leges  Quat.  Dnrgorum  c.  31  in  Acts  Parl,  Scot,  (1844)  1. 338 
Etest  retinendum  quod  in  placitisburgorumutiturTwertnay 
in  defensionibus  defendendo  wrang  and  unlawe.  \\$th  c. 
trtvisl.,  And  it  is  to  wyt  bat  in  borow  mutis  bar  is  hantyd 
andoysyt  thuertnay  indefendande  wrang  and  unlawe.]  1275 
Close  Roll's  fcdw.  /,  in,  5  Excepta.Jibertate  quam  dictus 
Robertus  liabuit  in  terris  et  tenementis  suis  in  comitatu 
Cestrie  que  vocatur  Thwertnik.  **g6  Chancery  1 rnq.  p.  inorf. 
Edw.  I,  79  (8)  Quamdam  Hbertatem  que  vocatur  twertnyc. 
—  Exchequer  Inq.  p.  ntort.  5  (4)  Libertatem  que  vocatur 
twertnyk. 

Thweten,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  THWITE. 
t  Thwick-thwack.  Obs.  [Kedupl.f.  THWACK.] 
The  repetition  or  exchange  of  thwacks. 

1575  R.  B.  A  f  pins  <$•  l'ir&  Bijb,  With  thwicke  thwack, 
with  thump  thump,  With  bobbing  and  bum.  1582  STANY- 
HURST  Conceits  in  ^ut'i's,  etc.  (Arb.)  138  With  peale  inealc 
ramping,  with  thwick  thwack  sturdelye  thundring.  i6it 
COTGR.  s.v.  Torche,  Tore  lie  lorgne,  words,  like  our  thwicke 
thwacke,  expressing  a  liberal!  and  free  dole  of  blowes.  1670 
RAY  Proy.  53  When  a  couple  are  newly  married,  the  first 
moneth  is  honey-moon  or  smick  smack  :  the  second  is, 
hither  and  thither:  the  third  is,  thwick  thwack.  1783 
AINSWORTH  Lat.  Diet.  (Morell)  i.  s.v.  Thivackt  To  lay  on 
thwick,  thwack,  ictus  geiitinare. 
Thwite  (J>w3it),  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms :  i 
pwitan,  pweoton;  4-7  thwyte,  (7- <#«/.)  thwite, 
(4-5  twhyte,  5  twyte,  6  th wight,  9  dial. 
tweet,  twet,  toight).  Pa.  pple.  4-5  thwyten, 
6  thwytten,  thweten,  6-7  thwitten ;  5-7 
thwyted,  6-7  thwitted,  5-  thwited.  See  also 
WHITE  v.  \Q&.ftwitan  (*J>wdt,  p-witeti]  to  cut,  cut 
off ;  not  recorded  elsewhere ;  but  ON.  had  deriva 
tives  \VL  fveita  small  ax,  bvita  a  kind  of  ax,/£v;V, 
pveiti  cut-off  piece,  parcel  of  land,  THWAIT(E.  In 
mod.Sc.  and  north,  dial,  the  word  has  become 
qnhyte^  hwite>  WHITE,  in  Aberdeen  fite.  See  also 
THWITTLE,  WHITTLE.] 

trans.  To  cut  down,  whittle,  pare,  shave ;  to  shape 
by  paring;  to  cut  away.  Also  fig.  Phrase,  To 
thwite  a  mill-post  (etc.)  to  a  pudding-prick. 

^900  tr.  Bantu's  Hist.  m.  xiv.  [xvii.]  (1890)  204  seta)  eac 
Mvylce  of  txcre  ilcan  stySe  sponas  Jweoton  &  sceafj?an  no- 
mon  [v.r.  'flat  sebwit  naman].  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  292 
^enim  J>one  neowran  wyrttruman  delf  up,  bwit  ni^on  sponas 
on  <5a  winstran  hand.  ?  a  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  933 
That  other  bowe,.was  peynted  wel  and  thwyten  [MS. 
twythen,  Thynne  thwitten].  '"1384  —  H.  Fame  in.  848 
Somme  [twigs]  weren  white  Whiche  as  men  to  these  cages 
thwite  [v.rr.  thwyte,  twhyte]  Or  maken  of  these  panyers. 
a  1500  in  Arnolcle  Chron.  (1811)  170  The  ende  of  the  graff 
that  was  vpward  next  the  firmament  must  be  thweten  Tyke 
the  neder  of  a  comon  grafie.  1529  MORE  Dyalogc  in.  wks. 
236/2  Here  was  a  gret  post  wel  thwyted  to  a  pudding 

fricke.  1575  ftrieff  Disc.  Troub.  Franckford  (1846)  157 
t  nippeth  and  thwitethe  awaie  a  great  deale  off  that 
liberalise,  which  might  come  to  us.  «i6oiSiRT.  FASSHAUE 
r>act.  Exch.  (1658)  113  The  Cutter  of  the  Tallyes . .  pro- 
videtb  a  . .  hasell  for  the  Tallies  ..  and  doth  somewhat 
thwite  every  stick  thereof  into  four  square  sides.  167^  RAY 
N.  C.  Words^  To  Thwitft  to  whittle,  cut,  make  white  by 
cutting.  1897  Shettami  Xcws  24  July  (K.D.  D.),  A  placid 
roadman  '  tweetin '  the  grass  in  the  ditches  with  a  scythe. 

b.  intr.  To  whittle.  Now  dial, 
c  1475  Babccs  Bk.  1. 179  Kutte  nouhte  youre  mete  eke  as  it 
were  Felde  men. .They  ne  rekke..how  vngoodly  they  on 
iheyre  mete  twyte.     1863  Lane,  Fents^  New  Shirt  5  After 
'ihwiting  '  at  the  topmost  bar  of  the  gate  till  he  had  made 
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it  look  almost  like  a  new  one.  1870  E.  WAUCH  Winter  fire 
iii.  24  Let  these  lads  thwite  at  it  [beef]  a  bit. 

Hence  Thwi-ting  vbl.  s/>.  ;  thiviting-knife ,  ?a 
parinc;  or  scraping  knife  used  by  bowyers. 

1393  LASGI-  P.  PL  C.  ix.  199  In  t>resshynge,  in  ^ecchyng, 
in  thwytynge  of  pyuncs.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  493/1  Thwyt- 
ynge,  or  telwynge,  st'ctnlatus,  abscittula,  abscindula.  1659 
MOWELL  Vocab.  !i,  A  thwitting  knife,  nocksaws,  a  rasp,  a 
riper,  a  share,  a  baldock,  &c., gli stromcnti dellarcicro[l\iz 
tools  of  the  bowyer]. 

Thwittle  (.jwi't'l),  sb.  Now  dial.  Forms : 
4-5  pw-,  thwitel,  thwytel,  5  -elle,  Sc.  thewtill, 
quhittil,  6  thwitle,  7  thwittel,  7-  thwittle  : 
see  also  WHITTLE,  [f.  THWITE  v.  +  -El,  -LE.]  A 
knife,  a  whittle. 

[£1313  Glass.  W.dt  Bibles™,  in  Wright  Voc.  168  Calais, 
thiwilet  $  for  thwite]).]  c  1386  CHAUCER  Rcci'e's  T.  13  A 
Sheffeld  thwitel  [7:r.  thwytel]  baar  he  in  his  hose,  t  1470 
Hi^NRV  Wallace  i.  218  A  Scottis  thewtill  [eJ.  1570  quhittil] 
wndyr  thi  belt  to  ber.  1664  COTTON  Scat-ran.  37  They  rise 
and  wipe  their  greasy  thwittlcs.  1796  PEGUI:  Dcrbicisins 
(E.D.S.),  With  a  Lancashire  thwittle  I  thwited  a  flail- 
iwipple.  1881  Antiquary  Feb.  87  A  bill-hook  has  been 
svibstituted  for  the  thwittle. 

Thwittle  (Jnvi't'l),  v.  Now  dial.  [freq.  and 
dim.  of  THWITE  v. :  see  -LE  3.]  trans.  To  pare 
down  or  away,  to  whittle  (also  intr. ) :  =  THWITE  v. 

'593  G.  HARVEY  ricrcc's  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  2^ 
He  hath  thwittled  the  milpost  of  his  huge  conceit  to  a 
pudding-pricke.  1874  E.  WAL'GII  yannock  ii.  12  He'll  not 
like  to  dine  off  o*  what  we'll  bin  thwittlin'  at. 

Thwndur,  -yr,  obs.  forms  of  THUNDEB. 

Thy  ;d"3i\  pass.  adj.  Forms :  2-5  )>i  (ti\  4 
tar  (ty),  4-6  thi,  (6  yi),  4-  thy.  [Early  ME. 
//",  reduced  form  of  JiTii,  THINE,  used  in  ME.  bef. 
consonants  exc.  A,  but  occurring  before  vowels  in 
ijthc.,  and  ultimately  universal  in  prose  use  as  the 
possessive  adj.  preceding  its  sb.,  =  Ger.  dein,  deine, 
F.  ton,  ta,  tcs.\ 

Of  or  belonging  to  thee,  that  thou  hast. 

Kor  restriction  of  use  see  note  to  THOU  pcrs.  prcn.  i. 

ti  1175  Cctt.  Haul.  225  pe.  .and  ti  wif,  and  bine  £>reo  sunes. 
c  1175  Pater  ^\\'SU-rm  Lauib.  I  [out.  57  pi  noinebeo  iblecced. 
Ibid.  59  Cuine  ^i  riche.  a  iz*5  Alter.  R .  98  pi  stefne  is  me 
swete,  &  ti  hwite  schene.  13. .  in  AW.  Ant.  I.  145  Wer  es 
ty  sire,  wer  es  ty  dame?  13..  £.  K.  Allit.  P.  B.  330  Knter 
bis  ark  with  byn  abel  barnez  &  by  wedded  wyf.  1388  WVCLM-- 
R»th  i.  16  Thi  puple  is  my  puple,  and  thi  God  is  my  God. 
c  1450  B!:.  Citrtasyc  71  in  Babccs  Bk.  301  Let  not  bi  spone 
stond  in  by  dysche.  1502  ATKYNSON  tr.  DC  Iinitaticnc  i. 
.\.v.  169  Lyft  vp  thy  iyen  to  heucn.  1513  DOUGLAS  .'Ends 
iv.  iv.  42  Apon  thi  top,  mont  Cynthns,  walkis  he.  155* 
LYNDESAY  Monarclie  4131  Perfytlie  prent  in  yi  remembrance 
Off  this  Inconstant^  warld  the  variance.  1552  Hui.oEr, 
Thy  owne  selfe,  tc  ipsuui,  tcinct.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  153 
These  are  thy  glorious  works?  Parent  of  good.  1852  MKS. 
STOWE  Unclii  Tout's  C.  xiii,  [The  Quaker  Settlement] 
'Where's  thy  baby,  Ruth  V  said  Rachel.  ..' Thy  Mary 
caught  him  as  I  came  in.'  1859  TENNYSON  Enid  2^7  Turn, 
Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  and  lower  the  proud. 

tThy, adv.  Oiis.  Forms:  1-2  }>y,  2-3  pi.  [OE. 
ffj/,  py,  instrumental  case  of  demonst.  and  relative 
pron.  se,  sA<,J>set :  see  THAT,  and  cf.  THE  adv.'} 

1.  a.  orig.  By  means  or  by  reason  of  that,  be 
cause  of  that,  therefore,   b.  In  relative  sense  :  For 
the  reason  that,  because. 

(.•897  K.  .-ELI'KED  Gregory's  Past.  C.  .\xviii.  192  Dy  him  is 
rnicel  oearf,  oonne  he  tela  laero,  ftjct  he  eac  tela  do.  c  1000 
Sax.  Lecckd.  II.  86  Smire  mid  hunis,  ba;t  by  be  rabor  sio 
hryfmg  of  fealle.  £1175  I.aitib.  llciu.  93  }'i  bileafden  heo 
htore  timbrunge.  cixoo  Trin.  Coll.  Ham.  205  Wilfulshipe 
and  lichamliche  lustes  and  li<Vre  lahtres,  bi  ne  mai  no  man 
gode  fol3en.  a  1250  Ou<l  fif  Xigltt.  860  Ich  rede  bi  bat  men 
beo  ware,  c  1275  Woman  c-f  Samaria  39  in  c'.  E.  Jlisc,  85 
Ich  wot. .pat  bu  ine  hauest  sob  iseyd..pi  of  one  binge  sey 
me  iiedynesse. 

C.  Hence  mforihy,  for  that  reason,  therefore: 
see  FOR-THI;  also  in  OE.  mid  fy,  with  that,  see 
ing  that,  since,  when,  while ;  to  fy,  to  that  end  or 
purpose,  therefore. 

2.  Preceding  an  adj.  or  adv.  in  the  comparative 
degree :  see  THE  adv. 

Thy,  obs.  f.  THIGH.    Thyad :  see  THYIAD. 

Thyck,  obs.  f.  THICK.  Thyder,  -ur,  etc.,  obs. 
ff.  THITHER.  Thye,  obs.  f.  THEE  i>.i,  THIGH. 
Thyef  (J)-),Thyefthe  (^.obs-ff.  THIEF,  THEFT. 

Thyestean  (p3i,est;-an,  paiie-stzan),  a.  Also 
7  -sean,  9  -ian.  [f.  L.  T/iyestius,  ad.  Gr.  Qvtorftm 
(f.  &vicrTT]s,  prop,  name)  +  -AN.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
Thyestes,  in  ancient  Greek  legend  brother  of 
Atreus,  who  at  a  banquet  made  him  eat  of  the 
flesh  of  his  own  two  sons ;  hence  used  allusively. 

1667  MILTON  f.  L.  x.  688  The  Sun,  as  from  Thyestean 
Banquet,  turn'd  His  course  intended.  1667  J.  OWHN  Pica, 
Indulgence  ff  Lib.  Came,  j  Thiitstzan  Banquets,  pro 
miscuous  Lusts,  and  Incests.  1723  R.  MILLAK  Hist.  Propag. 
Chr.  1 1.  v.  73  There  is  an  infamous  report  that  we  are  guilty 
of  Thyestean  feasts,  that  is  feeding  on  murdered  infants. 
1746  FRANCIS  tr.  Horace,  Art  of  Poetry  120  Nor  will  the. 
direful  Thyestean  Feast  In  comic  Phrase  and  Language  be 
debas'd.  £1850  LOWELL  J-'abU  for  Critics  (ed.  2)  Prelim. 
Note,  I  am  not  queasy-stomached,  but  such  a  Thyestean 
Banquet  as  that  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  1882  FAHRAR 
fcarly  Days  Chr.  I.  iv.  I.  65  Did  not  popular  rumour  charge 
them  with  nocturnal  orgies  and  Thyestean  feasts? 

Thyf^e,  obs.  form  of  THIEF. 

Thyfe-thorn,  variant  of  THEVE-THORJJ  Obs. 

Thyft,  -ly,  obs.  forms  of  THEFT,  -LY. 


THYME. 

Thyg(g,  Thygh'.e,  thyh(e,  Thyght,  obs.  ff. 
THIG,  THIGH,  THIGHT,  THIGHED. 

Thyiad  (]»H,*d),  Thyad  ()»i'£d).  Gr.  Aatiij. 
[a.  Gr.  ffvids,  stem  SviaS-  (pi.  -aJes)  a  frenziexl 
woman ;  properly  adj.  fem.  from  verbal  root  0w-, 
.-Eolic  form  of  8v-  to  rush,  rage.]  A  Bacchante. 

[1710  W.  KING  Heathen  Goth  4  Heroes  xxvii.  (1722)  134 
The  Women  who  accompany'd  him  [Bacchus]  as  his  Priest- 


Thyades  or  Bacchantes.]  1846  H.  G,  ROBINSON  Ottts  rj 
Horace  11.  xix,  The  Thyads  ever  wantoning.  1871  R.  KLLIS 
Catullus  l.xiv.  390  Often  on  high  Parnassus  a  roving  Liber 
in  hurried  Frenzy  the  Thyiads  drave. 

Thyine  (Jiai-in),  a.  Also  4  tyyn,  tyne. 
thyn,  4-6  thyne,  6  thynne,  (thyneu  ,  7  thine! 
[ad.  L.  thyin-us,  ad.  Gr.  Svivot  of  the  tree  6va. 
l/iya,  or  THUYA.  Formerly  sometimes  miswritteu 
tyme,  thyme,  from  reading  in  as  ;«.]  Epithet  of  a 
tree,  and  its  wood,  mentioned  in  Rev.  xviii.  i  2 ; 
supposed  to  be  the  African  coniferous  tree  Callitris 
quadrivalvis,  which  yields  gum  sandarnc. 

The  \'ulgate  has  ligna  tliyina  :ilso  in  i  Kings  x.  11-12, 
where  the  Greek  is  different,  and  the  version  of  1611,  follow 
ing  the  Heb.,  has  aliintg  trees. 

1382  WYCLIK  i  Kings  x.  it  The  nauee  of  Vram, .  .brou5te 
to  of  Oofer  manye  tyyn  trees  [1388  trees  of  tyme,  Vulg.  ligiia 
tliyina,  LXX.  fuAa  weAe*»)TOL  hewn  trees,  Heb.  C'JO'H 
almuggim,  COYERD,  costly  tymber,  1611  almng  trees).  138* 
—  Re-',  xviii.  12  The  marchaundises  of  gold,  and  siluer,  am' 
precious  stoon,..and  ech  tre  thyine  \crran,  thyme,  I'utg. 
et  omne  lignum  thyinum,  Gr.  itai  Trap  fuAoi1  Ovifot-].  [1398 
TREYISA  Hurt/I.  De  J'.  A',  xvn.  clxv.  (liodl.  MS.),  Thina  be)< 
certeyne  treene  moste  precious.}  1526  TIN-DALE  A'tT.  xviii.  12 
Off  pearle,  and  raynes,  and  purple,  and  Scarlett,  and  all 
thyne  wodde  [so  tiencva  &  Khcin. ;  COVEKD.  Thyneu  wwi, 
Great  thynne  wodde,  1611  Thine  wood,  mod.  edd.  thyine 
w-oodj.  a  1571  JEWEL  On  2  Tttess,  ii.  1,2  All  manner  of  thyine 
wood.  1763  C.  SMAUT  Song  to  David  Ix,  The  wealthy  crops 
of  whit'ning  rice  'Mongst  thyine  woods  and  groves  of  spice. 

Thyisday,  obs.  8c.  form  of  TUESDAY. 

Thyke,  pyke,  obs.  form  of  THILK. 

fThykston;e.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  //;;'/•,  var.  ol 
THEEK  v.  to  roof  +  STONE  si'.]  Roofing  Hags; 
=  thack-stone :  see  THACK  sfi.  4. 

1486-7  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  155  Pro  adquiii. 
cione  vj  futhrez  del  thykston,  ijs. 

Thylacilie  ( pai-lassin).  [a.  F.  tkyladn,-,  in  mod. 
L.  TKylacimtsl^eaaumdf.Alimagr.deManimalogie, 
l827i  I-  55)>  ^  <Jr-  6v\ax-ot  pouch  4- (app.)  I.. 
suffix  -iiius,  -INE  l.  (But  some  think  that  Temminck 
meant  to  include  in  the  name  Gr.  Kvtuv,  amus  dog, 
and  that  it  is  short  for  *thyla<:o-cymts  '  jiouched 
dog ',  which  is  improbable.  It  had  been  previously 
described  by  Harris  as  Didelfhys  cynoccphalus.~)\ 
The  native  Tasmanian  '  wolf '  or  '  zebra-wolf, 
Thylacinus  tynocephalus,  the  largest  of  existing 
carnivorous  marsupials  (now  very  scarce). 

1838  OWEN  in  Proc.  Gcol.  Sac.  III.  19  In  the  number  of 
the  grinders  the  Phascolothere  resembles  the  Opossum  and 
Thylacine.  1841  G.  R.  WATERHOUSE  Marsupialia  127  "1  hi- 
Thylacinus  inhabits  Van  Diemen's  Land  where  it  is  calkd 
the  Tiger,  Hyaena.  1846  OWKN  Jlrit.  J-'ossil  M  annuals  67. 
1891  Daily  News  5  May  5  '5  The  Zoological  Society  have 
just  acquired  a  pair  of  thylacines — a  somewhat  rare,  carni 
vorous  marsupial,  from  Tasmania.  1001  PallJlaUG.  27  May 
5/3  The  thyfacine  is  confined  to  Tasmania,  although  its 
fossil  remains  have  been  found  in  New  South  Wales. 

ThylaCOthere  ())3i'lak»))i*j).  Palxont.  [ad. 
mod.L.  Thylacothcriuiii,  f.  Gr.  9t/Aa*o-s  pouch  + 
6r)p'tov  beast.]  An  extinct  mammal  of  the  genus 
Thylacotherittm,  also  called  Amphithtritttn  (see 
AMi'HiTHEKE),  variously  supposed  to  have  been  a 
marsupial  or  an  insectivorous  placental.  Hence 
Thylacothe-rian  a. 

1838  OWEN  in  Proc.  Gcol.  Sac.  III.  17  Objections  against 
the  mammiferous  nature  of  the  Thylacotherian  jaws.     Ibid. 
III.  19  In  the  position  of  the  dental  foramen,  the  Phascolo 
there,  like  the  Thylacolhere,  differs   from  all  zoophagous 
marsupials.    1850  BKODEHI     Votc-1'k.  Naturalist^  viij.  (1832) 
165  There  cannot  have  been  any  very  wide  zoological  interval 
between  the  forms  of  the  thyl.i-.ine  and  of  the  thylacothertr. 
Thylk(e,  obs.  form  of  THII.K. 
Thyll(e,  obs.  f.  THILL  i,  TILL//^/.  and  conj. 
Thylose,  -osis :  see  TTLOSE,  -osis, 
Thymacetin  (paimre's/'tin).  I'hanu.     A  trade 
name  of  acetaminothymol,  a  colourless  crystalline 
compound,  used  as  a  hypnotic. 

1892  Pharmaceutical  Jrnl.  27  Feb.  692  Thymacetin.. 

bears  the  same  relation  to  thymol  as  phenacetin  to  phenol 

Thymallus   (Jisimrc-li's).     [mod.L.,  a.  Gr. 

6vfia\\os  name  of  an  unknown  fish :  see  qnot  1 7°6-] 

The  genus  of  fishes  containing  the  graylings. 

(1706  PHILLIES  (ed.  Kersey),  Thymallus,  a   Fish  of  the 
Trout-kind,  that  smells  like  the  Herb  Thyme.]  1797  Kncytl. 
Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVI.  616/2  The  thymallus,  or  grayling,  haunts 
clear  and  rapid  streams. 
Thymate,  C/tciu. :  see  Tuvuic  a.l  2. 
Thymbel(l,  -bil[l,  -byl(l,  obs.  ff.  THIMBLE. 
Thyme  (tsim),  s6.    Forms  :  a.  4-8  tyme,  6-S 
time.     /3.  5-  thyme  (5-7  thime).     [a.  F.  thyni 
(131)1  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.\  ad.  L.  thyinum,  in  late 
meil.L.  often  timum,  -us,  a.  Gr.  Svpov  (Stl/ior),  f. 
Win"  to  bum  sacrifice.] 
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THYME. 

L  A  plant  of  the  genus  Thymus,  N.O.  Labiatse, 
comprising  shrubby  herbs  with  fragrant  aromatic 
leaves,  found  chiefly  in  the  Mediterranean  region  ; 
esp.  T.  vulgaris  (Garden  Thyme),  a  native  of  Spain 
and  Italy,  cultivated  as  a  pot-herb,  and  T.  Serpyllum 
(Wild  Thyme),  occurring  on  dry  banks  and  pastures 
in  Britain  and  throughout  Europe.  (See  also  b.) 

a.  c  1420  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  53  Saveray,  mynt  and 
tyme.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  494/1  Tyme,  flowre,  timus. . . 
Tyme,  herbe,  tima.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  65 
Wo  be  to  you  pharisees,  whiche  tytheth  myntes,  rewe,  tyme, 
&  suche  other  small  herbes.  1563  HYLL  Art  Garden.  d593) 
80  The  Garden  Time  is  a  plant  right  profitable.  1590 
SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  n.  i.  249,  I  know  a  banke  where  the  wilde 
lime  blowes.  1653  WALTON  Angler  ii.  57  Bruise.. a  little 
Time,  or  some  other  sweet  herb.  1713  Phil.  Trans. 
XXVIII.  193  Lemon  Tyme. 

P.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  XVII.  lix.  (Bodl.  MS.) 
If.  203  b  '2  Epithimum  is  be  floure  of  thyme,  c  14*5  Voc.  in 
Wr.-Wiilcker  644/6  Nomina  Herbarum . .  Hie  caulus,  uwle  (?) 
or  thyme.  1562  TURNER  Herbal  u.  155  b,  Thyme  bath  the 
poure  to  driue  furth  fleme.  1637  MILTON  Lycidas  40  Desert 
Caves,  With  wilde  Thyme  and  the  Gadding  Vine  o'regrown. 
1657  S.  PL'RCHAS  Pol.  Flying-Ins.  I.  xv.  94  Thyme,  which 
onely  yeeldeth  Nectar.  1855  KINGSLEY  Heroes,  Theseus  I. 
199  The  hills  are  sweet  with  thyme  and  basil. 

D.  With  qualifying  words,  denoting  various 
species  or  varieties :  as  creeping  thyme,  mother 
of  thyme,  running  t.  =  tuild  t.  (see  i)  ;  garden 
thyme  (see  i);  lemon  thyme,  ^ musk  thyme, 
a  cultivated  variety  of  T.  Serpyllum,  having 
a  scent  like  that  of  lemons  (often  called  T. 
a'triodorus)  •  savory  thyme,  T.  virginicus  (see 
SAVORY  3).  Also  applied  to  plants  of  other  genera, 
chiefly  aromatic  labiates,  as  BASIL  thyme,  CAT- 
thyme,  llrnxv-thyme ;  also  water-thyme,  a  name 
of  Elodca  cttnadensis  (Anacharis  Alsinaslrum}. 

1579  LANGHAM  Card.  Health  (1633)  636  Thyme  :  Running 
Thyme  prouoketh  the  termes  and  vrine.  1597  GERARDE 
Herbal  n.  clxiv.  §  6.457  Called. .in  English  wilde  Time, 
Puliall  Mountaine, .  .running  Time,  creeping  Time,  Mother 
of  Time.  Ibid.  clxv.  459  Our  English  women  call  it  Muske 
Time.  1676  BEAL  in  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  587  The  Thymes, 
denominated  from  Mastic,  Lemon,  Musk,  Yellow  and  White 
Thyme.  1713  [see  I  a). 

2.  Oil  of  thyme:  a  fragrant  volatile  oil  obtained 
from  the  common  thyme,  used  as  an  antiseptic. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.  s.v.  Oil,  Mr.  Geoffroy  made 
a  multitude  of  experiments  on  the  oil  of  thyme.  1857  [see 
THYMKNE  i].  18715  HARLEY  Royles  Mat.  Med.  407  An  odour 
resembling  oil  of  thyme.  Ibid.  474  [see  THYMOL]. 

3.  attrib.    and    Comb.,  as   thyme-blossom,   -leaf, 
-root;  thyme-capt,  -fed,  -favoured,  -grown  adjs.; 
thyme-camphor  =  THYMOL  ;      thyme    fish,    a 
name   for  the  grayling,   its   smell  being  held  to 
resemble  that  of  thyme  (whence  the  generic  name 
Thymalhts) ;    thyme-leaved    (-1ml)   a.,   having 
leaves  resembling  those  of  thyme  (rendering  mod.L. 
serpylH/olius  in  specific  names) ;  thyme-oil,  oil  of 
thyme :    see   2  ;    f  thyme  wart  (wert),  ttsed  by 
Holland  to  render  L.  thymion,  Gr.  Bviuov  a  kind 
of  wart  ( =  THYMUS  2). 

1821  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  (1823)  I.  119  This  *tbyme-capt 
hill  beneath  one's  feet.  1900  ELLIS  Rom.  Rose  I.  19/545 
H-  r  breath  was  sweet  as  breeze  *thyme-fed,  1756-7  tr. 
Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  1. 62  Very  fine  trouts,  *thyme  fish,  and 
others.  1789  PILKINGTON  Vie^u  Derby.  1.  viii.  395  Arenaria 
strpylH/olia,  'Thyme-leaved  Sandwort.  1868  WATTS  Diet. 
Chem.  V.  791  On  continuing  the  distillation  of  the  *thyme- 
oil,  there  passes  over.. a  mixture  of  thymene  (and  cymene) 
with  about  '/3  pt.  of  thymol.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxn. 
x.  448  For  the  "thyme  werts  particularly,  they  vse  them 
[Cackerell  heads]  raw. 

Hence  Thyme  v.,  trans,  to  cover  or  scent  with 
thyme ;  Thymed  (taimd)  a.,  covered  with  thyme. 

i6a8  FFLTHAM  Resolves  n.  [i.]  xii.  32  Nor  does  the  sedulous 
Ree  thyme  all  her  thighes  from  one  Flowres  single  vertues. 
1885  St.  James'  Gaz.  17  Aug.  6/2  Upon  its  thymed  banks. 

Thymectomy  (baime-ktomi).  Surg.  [f.  as 
THYM-US  +  Gr.  -e/cro/ua,  from  IKTO^  a  cutting  out.] 
Kxcision  of  the  thymns  gland.  Hence  Thyme'c- 
toraize  v.,  trans,  to  remove  the  thymus  gland  from. 

1905  GOULD  Diet.  Med.  Terms  Suppl.,  Thymectomy. 
1909  UORLAND  Med.  Diet.  (ed.  5),  Thymectomize,  Thy 
mectomy. 

Thyrnel8eaceous()>i:mnzV'j;>s),a.  j^ot.  Also 

thymelaceous.  [f.  mod.L.  Thymelseacex  (or 
Thymelacese),  f.  specific  name  {Daphne)  Thymel&a, 
ad.  Gr.  evfie\aia,  f.  Bvn-ov  THYME  +  eXai'a  olive- 
tree  :  see  -ACEOUS.]  Belonging  to  the  N.O.  Thy- 
mclxacex  or  Thymelacese. 

1837  rcnnyCyd.  VIII.  307/2  Daphne,  a  genus  of  thymela* 
ceous  plants.  1848  SMART  Suppl.  to  Walker,  Thymelea,,. 
which  gives  the  name  thymelaceous  to  a  natural  order. 

II  Thymele  (bi-mni).  Gr.  Antiq.  [a.  Gr. 
fluftfA??  altar,  f.  9v(iv  to  sacrifice.]  The  altar  of 
Dionysus  in  the  centre  of  the  orchestra  in  an  ancient 
Greek  theatre, 

'753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp^  Thymele,  in  the  antient 
theatre,  a  kind  of  pulpit,  where  the  singers  called  thymelici 
performed.  1827  Buckham's  Theat.  Grks.  (ed.  2)  216.  1835 
I'enny  Cycl.  III.  298/1  Some  large  blocks.. in  front  of  the 
stage,  .supposed  by  Dr.  Hunt  to  be  the  ruins  of  the  Thymele. 
1841  Smith's  Diet.  Grk.  $  Rom.  Antiq.  s.v.  Theatrum,  In 
the  centre  of  the  circle  of  the  orchestra  was  the  tfvjue'ATj, 
that  is,  the  altar  of  Dionysus..  .The  chorus  generally  arranged 
itself. .between  the  thymele  and  the  stage.  1889  HAIGH 
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Attic  Tlieat.  iii.  §  6.  132.  1907  H.  TRENCH  A1?w  Poems  24 
The  sacred  oils  On  the  fragrant  thin-flamed  thymele. 

Hence  Thyme-lie,  t  Thyme'lical  adjs.  rare 
[Gr.  6u/*(Ai«os],  of  or  pertaining  to  the  thymele, 
scenic,  theatric. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Thymelical  (thymeliciis},  belonging 
to  players  in  interludes  and  open  dance.  1849  DONALDSON 
Tlieat.  Greeks  \.  vii.  (ed.  6)  152  There  was  another  entrance 
to  the  thymelic  platform. 

Thymelle,  obs.  form  of  THIMBLE. 
Thymene  v>3i-mm).  Chem.  [f.  THYME  +  -EKE.] 

1.  A  clear  oily  hydrocarbon,  C1(,H,6,  of  the  ter- 
pene  group,  contained  in  the  oil  of  thyme. 

1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chew.  III.  446  Oil  of  Thyme,  .con- 
sists  of  an  oxidized  portion,  thymole,  and  of  a  hydrocarbon, 
thymcne.  The  latter  constitutes  the  more  volatile  portion 
of  the  oil.  1868  WATTS  Diet.  Clam.  V.  792  Thymene  is  a 
colourless  oil,  having  an  agreeable  odour  of  thyme.  1900 
GILDEMEISTER  &  HOFFMANN  Volatile  Oils  625. 

2.  Commercially  applied  to   a   product   of  the 
oil  of  ajowan,  ttsed  as  a  soap  perfume. 

1900  GILDEMEISTER  &  HOFFMANN  Volatile  Oils  558  The 
remaining  part  of  the  oil  [of  Ajowan],  about  one  half,  con 
sists  of  hydrocarbons,  which  are  sold  in  commerce  under  the 
name  of  thymene..a  mixture  of  cymene  and  a  terpene  boil 
ing  at  172°. 

II  Tliyillia'ma.  Ol>s.  [a.  Gr.  0u/u'd/xa,  f.  Oviuav 
to  burn  incense.  In  thymyame  (Lydgate)  a.  OF. 
thymiame,  timiame  incense,  perfume  (i2-i4thc. 
in  Godef.).]  Incense. 

(1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  vii.  ix.  (MS.  Bodl.  263  If.  361/1), 
Silk  Synamome,  franc  ensens  withal  For  sacrefise,  thepurpu- 
rate  vesture  W*  Thymyame,  the  riche  pectoral  Which 
ordeyned  wern,  . .  For  the  Solempne  place  of  places  alle 
Sancta  sanctorum.]  1697  tr.  Rodriguez  Chr.  Perfect,  v.  i.  I. 
269  The  smell  of  well  compos 'd  Thymiama  is  very  delicious. 
1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Thymiama,  Incense,  Perfume  ; 
ft  Sweet-Gum. 

Tliymiatechiiy  (bsimiate-kni).  [f.  Gr.  95- 
fuav  (see  prec.)  +  -rex""*  from  rt'xi";  art,  craft.] 
The  art  of  employing  perfumes  in  medicine. 

1833-46  in  DUNGLISON.     Hence  in  later  Diets. 

II  Tliymiaterion  (]>3i:miatT»-ri(m).  PI.  -ia. 
[a.  Gr.  Ov/ucLT-ripiov,  f.  Svfuav  to  burn  incense.]  A 
censer,  as  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  or  in  the 
Greek  Church. 

1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  0.  Mailer's  Anc.  Ari§  406  (ed.  2)  547 
Nike  making  libation . . ;  another  such,  a  thymiaterion  in  the 
other  hand.  1857  BIRCH  Anc.  Pottery  (1858)  II.  93  The 
thymiateria  or  tall  censers. 

Thymic  (bai'mik),  a.1  [f.  Gr.  Bv/tos  (C)  THY 
MUS  +  -1C.] 

1.  Anat.  and  Path.     Of,  pertaining  to,  or  con 
nected  with  the  thymus  gland. 

1636  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  s.v.  Vein,  Thymick  vcinc..,  the 
first  branch  of  the  subclavicular,  goes  to  the  fag  peece  or 
kernel,  which  is  under  the  kannel  bone.  1831  R.  KNOX 
Cloquefs  Anat.  633  The  arteries  of  the  pericardium.. arise 
from  the  thymic,  phrenic,  bronchial,  and  cesophageal  arteries. 
1849-53  Todd's  Cycl.A  nat.  IV.  1102/1  '  Thymic  asthma 'may 
occur  with  an  unnaturally  small  thymus.  1899  Allbittt's 
Syst.  Hied.  VI.  90  Spasm  of  the  glottis  —  the  so-called 
'thymic  asthma'. 

2.  Physiol.  Chem.  lnthymicacid,CKH^ff)^, 
a  colourless  acid  obtained  from  the  thymus  gland. 
Its  salts  are  Thymates  (bsi'm^'ts). 

1894  Jrnl.  Chem.  Soc.  LXVI.  I.  156  [see  THYMIN],  1896 
Ibid.  LXX.  I.  658  Nucleic  acid  is  decomposed  by  hydroly 
sis  into  thymic  acid,  adenine,  guanine,  and  cytosine. . . 
Barium  thymate,  CicH^NsP^Oi^Ba,.  .dissolves  readily  in 
water,  and,  when  anhydrous,  is  excessively  hygroscopic. . . 
Thymic  acid  differs  from  the  parent  nucleic  acid  By  its  ready 
solubility  in  water.  1898  Schafcr's  Text  Bk.  Physiol.  I.  67. 

Thymic  ()>3i-,  tarmik),  a.2  Chem.  [f.  Gr. 
Qvpov  THYME  +  -ic.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from  thyme ;  in  thymic  acid,  a  synonym  of  thymylic 
acid  or  THYMOL.  Hence  Thymi'cic  a.,  derived 
from  or  containing  thymol ;  =  THYMOTIC. 

1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  792  Thymicic  acid,  synon. 
with  thymotic  acid.  1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.,  Thy. 
uric  acid,  thymol. 

Tliyiuiu  (bai-min).  Chem.  Also  thymine. 
[f.  THYM(IC  a.l  +  -IN  !.]  A  colourless  crystalline 
alloxur  base,  C5H6N2O2,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  thymic  acid  (THYMIC  a.1  2). 

1804  Jrnl.  Chem.  Sac.  LXVI.  i.  136  Thymic  acid.. on 
heating  with  sulphuric  acid..,  thymin..  is  formed.  This  sub 
stance  has  neither  basic  nor  acidic  properties ;  it . .  is  deposited 
from  water  in  quadratic  and  hexagonal  crystals.  1898 
Scha/er's  Text  Bk.  Physiol.  I.  66.  1900  Jrnl.  Chem.  Soc. 
LXXVIII.I.  319  Thymin  was  originally  described  by  Kpssel 
as  one  of  the  decomposition  products  of  the  nucleic  acid  of 
the  thymus  gland.  It  has  since  been  obtained  from  nucleic 
acid  from  other  sources.  1903  Amer.  Chem.  Jrnl.  XXIX. 
481  On  boiling  this  mercapto  derivative  with  hydrochloric 
acid  we  obtained  thymine. 

Hence  Thyminic  (baimrnik),  a.  Chem.  in  thymi- 
nic  acid,  a  synonym  of  thymic  acid  (THYMIC  B.I  2). 

1898  MANDEL  tr.  Hammarsten's  Physiol.  Chem.  100  From 
adenylic  acid  and.. other  nucleic  acids  Kossel  and  Neu 
mann  have  prepared  an  acid  called  by  them  thyminic  acid. 

Thymle,  obs.  form  of  THIMBIE. 

Tliymo-,  combiningformfrom  Gr.flt/fio-fTHYME, 
used  in  some  chemical  terms :  Thy  inoform 
Pharm.,  a  yellowish  antiseptic  powder  prepared 
from  formaldehyde  and  thymol ;  Thymoil,  Thy- 
mo'ilol,  Lallemand's  names  for  thymoquittonc 
and  hydrothymoquinone;  thence  Thymol -laniide, 


THYMUS. 

Thymo'ilate,  Thyiuorlic  a.  Thy  moquino'ne, 
C!0H12Oi,  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  thymol, 
obtained  in  reddish-yellow  4-sided  shining  crystal 
line  laminae,  having  an  aromatic  odour. 

1899  COBLENTZ  Keivcr  Remedies  (ed.  3)  1 34  "Thymoform 
1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.,  Org.  III.  vii.  §  i.  447  According 
to  Lallemand,  when  thymole  is  treated  with  oxidizing  agents 
such  as  chromic  acid,.. it  yields  a  substance  termed  *thy- 
moilc  led.  i86a  thympil\.  Ibid.,  If  treated  with  sulphurous 
acid  or  other  reducing  agents,  it  [thymole]  combines  with 
hydrogen  and  yields  'thymoilole  [ed.  1862  thymoilol] 
[CioHuOj],  the  homologue  of  hydrokinone.  1868  WATTS 
Diet.  Chem.  V.  793  From  these  relations,  thymoil  may  be 
regarded  as  homologous  with  quinone,  thymoilol  with  colour 
less  hydroquinone.  1871  Jrnl.  Chem.  Soc.  XXIV.  331 
This  body  [Lallemand's  thymoilol]  is  hydrothymoquinone. 
. .  Hydrothymoquinone  is  easily  converted  into  ^thymo- 
quinone  by  ferric  chloride,  nitric  acid,  etc. 

Thymol  (]»i-mpl).  Chem.     [f.  Gr.flu/ioi' THYME 

+  -OL.]  The  phenol  of  cymene,  C,0H13 .  OH, 
obtained  from  oil  of  thyme,  also  from  the  volatile 
oil  of  horse-mint,  crystallizing  in  transparent  rhom- 
boidal  plates ;  a  powerful  antiseptic. 

1857  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  III.  446  Thymole  [ed.  i36t 
thymol],  C2oHuO2,  is  isomeric  with  cuminic  alcohol;  it., 
constitutes  about  one-half  of  the  essence  of  thyme.  1876 
HARLEY  Royle's  Mat.  Med.  474  Oil  of  Thyme,  .consists  of  a 
fluid  portion,  separable  into  cymene..,  and  thymene. .,  and 
of  a  solid  crystalline  body  called  thymol . . ,  which  has  a  very 
pungent  taste,  and  the  aroma  of  the  crude  oil.  v}T.\Contcmp. 
Rev.  Feb.  231  The  destruction  of  the  parasite  in  its  inter 
mediary  host  [man]  by  quinine  or  thymol. 
b.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1883  Athenxum  10  Mar.  316/2  When  thymolsulphonic 


(ed.  4)  344  Thymol  appears  in  the  urine  as  thymol  sulphuric, 
thymol  glycuronic.  .acids.  19x1  BORLAND  Med.  Diet.  (ed.  6) 
s.;v.  Thymol,  Thymol^amphor,  a  compound  of  thymol  and 
camphor.  Ibid.,  Thymol-gauze,  gauze  impregnated  with  a 
i  per  cent,  solution  of  thymol.  Ibid.,  Thymol-inhalation, 
-solution  [etc.], 

Hence  Thymolate,  a  compound  of  thymol,  in 
which  the  hydrogen  of  the  OH  group  is  replaced 
by  a  metal;  Thymo'lic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
thymol,  chiefly  in  compounds,  as  su/pho-thymolic 
acid,  CioHjjSO, ;  Thy  molize  v. ,  trans,  to  treat  (a 
solution)  with  thymol  (as  a  preservative) ;  Thy- 
mo'loform  =  thymoform. 

1880  Athenxum  27  Nov.  713/1  The  authors,  .have  thus 
prepared  aluminic  methylate,  . .  cresylate,  and  thymolate. 
1900  HELEN  BALDWIN  in  Jrnl.  E.rper.  Med.  i  Oct.  30  The 
urine  should  be  thymolized..to  prevent  fermentation.  1911 
DORLAND  Med.  Diet.  (ed.  6),  Thymoloform,  a  yellowish 
powder,  a  product  of  formaldehyd  and  thymol. 

Thyme-nucleic  (f3i™0,niz<klrik),  a.  Physiol. 
Chem.  [f.  Gr.  Ov/io-s  THYMUS  +  NUCLEIC.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  nuclein  of  the  thymus  gland ;  in 
t.  acid,  either  of  two  or  more  nucleic  acids,  which 
can  be  isolated  from  the  cells  of  the  thymns. 

1911  DORLAND  Med.  Diet.  (ed.  6),  Thymonucleic  acid,  any 
one  of  a  series  of  acids  which  split  up  into  thymin,  esp.  the 
compound  CajHaoNoOsoPa. 

Thymopatriy !  (jaim^-pahi).   rare~°.    [f.  Gr. 


pathy.    Hence  in  later  Diets. 

Thymo-pathy  2.  rare~°.  [f.  Gr.  0v/*-os  THY 
MUS  +  -PATHY.]  A  disease  of  the  thymus  gland. 

1909  Cent.  Did.  Supp.    1911  DORLAND  Med.  Diet.  (ed.  6). 

Thymoprrvous,  a.  Path.  [f.  as  prec.  +  L. 
privare  to  deprive.]  (See  qnot.) 

1911  DORLAND  Med.  Diet.  (ed.  6),  Thymoprivous,  pertain 
ing  to  or  caused  by  removal  of  the  thymus. 

Thymotic  (baimp'tik),  a.  Chem.  [Arbitrarily 
f.  Gr.  evjuo-v  THYME,  or  THYMOL  +•  -ic.]  Of,  per 
taining  to,  or  derived  from  thymol.  Thymotic  acid, 
CiiHuO3,  a  white,  loosely  coherent,  crystalline 
solid,  having  a  silky  lustre,  prepared  from  thymol. 
A\sot/iym0ticalcoAol,CiilluOx ;  thymotic  aldehyde, 
CuHI4O2.  Hence  Thymotate,  a  salt  of  thymotic 
acid ;  Thymotide,  CUH|2O2. 

1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  796  Thymotic  acid  heated 
with  caustic  baryta  is  resolved  into  thymol  and  carbonic 
anhydride...  The  thymotates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble 
in  water.  1873  —  Fowncs' Chem.  (ed.  11)824  Thymotic  and 
Thymol-carbonic  Acids  are  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium 
and  carbon-dioxide  on  thymol. 

Tliyniotis  (Jai'mss),  a.  rare"",  [ad.  L.  thy- 
mos-us  (Pliny),  f.  thymum  THYME:  see  -ous.] 
Abounding  in  or  having  the  character  of  thyme ; 
thymy. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Thymons  (thymostts},  full  of 
thime,  an  herb  so  called.  1860  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Thy. 
modes,  having  or  full  of,  or  belonging  to,  thyme;  smelling 
like  thyme :  thymous. 

II  Thymus  (bai-mus).  PI.  thymi  (bai-mai). 
[mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  flu/jos  (90-)  a  warty  excrescence;  also 
the  thymus  gland  (Galen).] 

1.  Anat.  A  glandular  body  of  obscure  function 
(one  of  the  so-called  'ductless  glands')  situated 
near  the  base  of  the  neck  in  vertebrate  animals ; 
in  man  usually  disappearing  after  the  period  of 
childhood. 

In  the  calf  and  lamb  called  by  butchers  sweetbread,  or 


THYMY. 

more  precisely  neck  or  throat  sweetbread,  for  distinction 
from  the  pancreas  or  stomach  s-Mtctbrcad. 

1693  tr.  BlancarcTs  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Thymus,  a  Glan 
dule  in  the  Throat,  which  separates  watry  Humour,  called 
Lympha  from  the  Blood,  and  empties  it  by  the  Lyinphatick 
Vessels.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Thymus,  is  a  con 
globate  Glandule  in  the  Throat,  growing  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  Mediastinum,  and  seated  between  the  Divisions  of  the 
Subclavian  Veins  and  Arteries.  1713  CHESELDKN  A  tint,  m.xi. 
(1726)  232  Just  within  the  Thorax  is  seated  another  [eland] 
called  Thymus.  1868  OWEN  I'ertebr.  Anim.  xxxii.  III. 
567  The  thymus  in  Monotremes  lies  between  the  episternum 
and  the  beginnings  of  the  vessels  from  the  aortic  arch.  1881 
MlVART  Cat  237  The  thymus.  .is  of  very  large  size  during 
immaturity.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  350 
The  thymus  atrophies  in  the  higher  I'ertebrata  as  a  rule. 
1809  Allhilfs  Syst.  Med.  VI.  So  Several  instances  of 
enlarged  thymus  have  been  reported  of  late  years.  1904 
Brit.  Med.  frnl.  10  Sept.  603  It  is  possible.. that  a  similar 
extract  prepared  from  human  thymi  would  have  a  depressor 
action. 

b.  Now  usually  thymus  gland  (rarely  body]. 

1776  M.  FALCONER  (title)  An  Account  of  the  Structure  and 
Offices.. of  the  Thymus  Glands.  1797  M.  BAILLIE  Morb. 
Anat.  (1807)  in  The  thymus  gland  is  subject  to  few  diseases, 
and  is  only  of  temporary  existence.  1847  VOUATT  Horse  xi. 
231  It  is  'the  thymus  gland  ',  or,  in  vulgar  language,  the 
sweet-bread.  1862  MILLER  Elem.  C/ifm.  III.  722  Hypo- 
xanthine  has  also  been  found  in  the  thyroid  or  thymus 
glands.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  73  Abscesses  begin 
ning  in  the  thymus  body. 

f2.  Path.  A  nigose  wart  resembling  a.  bud  of 
thyme.  Obs. 

1693  tr.  niancarcTs  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Thymus,.  .also  a 
fleshy  Tumor  that  hangs  upon  the  Body  like  a  Wart,  of  a 
colour  like  the  Flower  of  Time.  1811  in  HOOPER  Med.  Diet. 

Thymy  (tai-mi),  a.    [f.  THYME  +  -Y.] 

1.  Abounding  in  or  overgrown  with  thyme. 

«7»7  GAY  Fairies  i.  xxii.  n  Whene'er  a  thymy  bank  he 
[a  goat]  found,  He  roll'd  upon  the  fragrant  ground.  1827-35 
WILLIS  Flor.  Cray  3  Upon  Hymettus,  and  the  thymy  isles. 
1860  TENNYSON  Sen  Dreams  38  Lingering  about  the  thymy 
promontories. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  thyme ;  esp. 
having  the  scent  of  thyme. 

1747  P.  FRANCIS  tr.  Horace,  Ef.  i.  iii.  26  The  thymy 
Fragrance  of  the  Spring.  1874  J.  BROWN  Lett.  (1907)  228 
The  thymy  breath  and  free  air  of  the  braes  and  hills.  1880 
Miss  mammon  Sec.  Th.  in.  x,  The  thymy  sweetness  of 
the  fell  breeze. 

Thymyl  (hoi-mil).  Chem.  [f.  Gr.  Svft-ov  THYME 
+  -YL.]  The  radical  C,0H13  of  thymol  and  its 
derivatives;  also  used  attrib.  and  in  comb.,  as 
thymyl  hydride,  C10 1 1 ,3 .  H,  thy  my!  sulphuric  (acid), 
thytnyl  phosphate,  silicate,  sulphate.  Hence  Thy- 
mylamlne,  C,0H13NH.,;  Tiymylic  a.,  in  thy- 
mylic  acid,  alcohol,  hydrate,  obs.  synonyms  of 
THYMOL. 

1868  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  797  Thymyl.  Ibid.  793 
Thymylic  hydrate  [etc.], 

Thyn(e,  obs.  ff.  THIN,  THINE,  THYINE. 

t  Thyne  (Soin),  adv.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Obs. 
Forms :  4  pien,  pain,  pine,  4-6  thine,  4-7  thyne, 
5  peine,  ]>eyn,  5-6  thyn,  6  thin.  [App.  reduced 
fromTHETHE.v;  cf.  hyne,  ;yne,whyne.']  =THENCE. 
(Also  prec.  by  fra,  from.') 

<:  1330  R.  BHUNNK  Chron.  (1810)  190  pe  templers  ilk  a  dele 
failed  &  bien  fled.  13. .  Cursor  M.  6676  (Gott.)  If  he  to  min 
auter  fly,  Men  sat  him  bein  \Cott.  bebenj  draw  to  die.  c  1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  ii.  (Pauliis)  419  Fra  bine  hire  banis  men 
has  tane.  1:1400  MAL-NDEV.  (Roxb.)  iv,  12  Fra  beine  men 
wcndes  to  be  lie  of  Cophos.  c  1440  Alphabet  of  Tales  179 
He.  .had  hur thyne owr  a  grete  watir  in-toanoder  contreth. 
£•1450  St.  Cuthbcrt  (Surtees)  4271  As  a  pilgryme  pure.. 
Forth  fra  beyn  he  fore.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEmis  in.  x.  83  And 
fra  thyne  The  fertile  grownd  of  Helory  passit  syne.  1589 
Rep.  Mag.  Sif.  Scot.  573/1  JJeginnand.  .at  the  lute  of  the 
Skitterane  burne.  .and  fra  thin  streikand  and  ascendand  up 
the  said  burne.  a  1600  MONTGOMERY  Misc.  Poems  xlviii. 
237  We  weyd  from  thyn,  and  wald  no  langer  byde.  1609 
Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI  (1816)  IV.  443  Fra  thyne  doun  Irving 
burne  to  a>k. 

Hence  t  Tliyne-fo-rth  (-furth)  adv.  —  THENCE 
FORTH;  t  Tliyne-fo'rward  adv.  =  THENCE-FOB- 
WABD.  Usually  preceded  by  from  (fra). 

ciyjs  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxviii.  (Adrian)  272  Fra  "bine 
furth  sal  bu  nocht  me  se.  c  1440  Alphabet  cf 'Tales  51  And 
fro  thyne  furth,  evur  after . .  he  had  more  devocion  vnto  Saynt 
Andrew  ban  he  had  befor.  c  1440  Reg.  Aberd.  (Maitland) 
I.  248  [>e  burn  of  Nessoke,  swa  Vat  theyn  forth  is  be  meris 
betwix  be  bischape  and  be  Lord  of  Marr.  a  1571  Ksox  Hist. 
AV/  Wks.  1846  I.  378  The  said  Congregatioun.. shall  in  no 
wayis  from  thynefurth  use  ony  force  or  violence,  in  casting 
down  of  kirkis.  c  1400  M AUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxiv.  1 10  fai  schuld 
fra  'beine  forward  hald  bam  payd  of  bat  he  wald  giffe  bam. 

Thynn(e,  (]>•),  obs.  ff.  THEN,  THIN,  THYINE. 
Thyrce,  Thyrd(e,  obs.  ff.  THURSK,  THIRD. 
Thyreal   (bai»-r/al).    Ichth.      [f.   Gr.  00p(-6s 
shield :  see  THYBO-.]   =  HYPOBRANCHIAL  b. 

18. .  STARRS  Synonymy  Fish  Skel.  518  (Cent.  Supp.). 

Thyreo-,  combining  element  repr.  Gr.  Ovpto-  in 
9upeo-ti8rjs  THYROID,  used  esp.  in  forming  names  of 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  substances  derived 
from  the  thyroid  gland ;  see  THYRO-. 

II  Thyridinni  ()»iri-duJm).  Enlom.  PI.  -ia. 
[f.  Gr.  type  *Svpi8un>,  dim.  of  Ovpis,  BvpiS-  window, 
opening.]  A  whitish  spot  on  the  fore-wing  of 
Trichoptera,  marking  a  break  in  the  cubital  vein  ; 
also  applied  to  similar  spots  occurring  on  the  wing 
veins  of  some  other  insects. 
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iSSi  HAGEN-  Synopsis  Ifeuropt.  A".  Amcr.  259  Thyridium 
and  first  subapical  areole  with  a  whitish  spot. 
Thyrke,  variant  of  THERK  Obs.,  dark. 
Thyrl(e,Thyrlepole:  see  THIRL,  THIRLKPOLL. 
ThyrO-  (baio-ro),  also  (more  correctly  but  less 
commonly)  thyreo-  (boi»-r«>),  used  as  combining 
form   of   THYROID,    in  reference  to  the  thyroid 
cartilage  or  the  thyroid  gland. 
1.  In  reference  to  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
Thyro-arytenoid  (-rcritfnoid)  a.    (rarely   thy 
reo-),   pertaining   to   or   connecting   the    thyroid 
!    and  arytenoid  cartilages  of  the  larynx  ;  t.  ligaments 
or  folds,  the  vocal  cords ;    t.  muscles,  a  pair  of 
muscles  which  relax  the  vocal  cords ;  also  as  sb. 
•=  t.  muscle.     Thyrochondro'tomy,  surgical  in 
cision  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.    Thyro-cri  coid  <;  . 
j    pertaining  to  or  connecting  the  thyroid  and  cricoid 
cartilages ;     also    as    sb.  —  thyro-cricoid    muscle. 
Thyro-crico'tomy:  see  quot.    Thyro-epiglottic 
(-epiglfrtik)   a.    (also    thyreo-),   connecting    the 
thyroid  cartilage  and  the  epiglottis  ;   so  Thyro- 
epiglottidean     (-epiglfJti'dzan)  a.       Thyro-hyal 
(-hai'al)  a.  —  next;  usually  as  sb.,  applied  to  the 
greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone  in  mammals,  or 
to  each  of  the  long  horns  of  the  same  bone  in  birds. 
Thyro-hyoid  (-hai'oid)  a.,  pertaining  to  or  con 
necting  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  hyoid  bone ; 
•b.  =  thyro-hyoid  muscle ;  so  Thy:ro-hyoi'dean  a. 
Tliyropa-latine  a.  (also  thyreo-),  connecting  the 
thyroid  cartilage  and  the  palate  :  applied  to  part  of 
the  palato-pharyngeus  muscle.  Thyropharyngean 
(-fari'nd^z'an)  a.    (also  thyreo-),  connecting  the 
thyroid   cartilage   and   the    pharynx    (see   quot.). 
Thyro'tomy  (also  thyreo-)  [Gr.  rtyn;  cutting], 
incision  or  division  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

[i693tr.  Blancard's  Phys.  Diet,  (ed.2),  "Thyrearyiaraoides, 
a  pair  of  Muscles  that  proceed  from  the  Cartilage  called 
Scvii/brmts,anA  extending  themselves  forward  to  the  Sides 
of  the  Atyimffiffes..9erve  to  close  the  opening  of  the 
Larynx].  1855  HAIN  Senses  ff  Int.  n.  iv.  §  52  (1864)  314  The 
..vocal  cords. .are  two  bands,  .attached  in  front  to. .the 
depression  between  the  wings  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and 
behind  to  the  arytenoid  cartilages ;  from  this  connexion 
they  are  called  thyro-arytenoid  ligaments,  1899  AUbutt's 
Sysi.  Med.  VI.  818  The  laryngeal  muscles  chiefly  involved 
have  been  the  internal  thyro-arytenoids.  1911  DORLAND 
Med.  Diet.  (ed.  6\  *Thyrochoudrotomy.  1901  BENHAM  in 
Prnc.  Zool.  Soc.  Land.  2  Apr.  286  This  longitudinal  muscle 
is  topographically  a  '  *thyro-cricoid  '.  1899  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.,  *Thyro-cricotonty,  tracheotomy  performed  through 
the  crico-thyroid  membrane  alone.  1857  DI'NGLISON  Mc<f. 
/.f.i-.,  *  Thyreo-cfiiglcttic. . .  Sabatier  and  Santorini  have 
given  this  name  to  the  outer  portion  of  the  thyro-arytenoid 
muscle ;  because  it  passes  from  the  thyroid  cartilage  to  the 
anterior  part  of  the  epiglottis  1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med. 
Diet.,  Thyro-epiglottic  ligament. . .  Thyro-epiglottic  muscle. 
1901  BENHAM  in  Pnc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  2  Apr.  286  The 
*thyro-epiglottidean  muscle  . .  is  also  a  conspicuous  con 
stituent  in  the  ventral  region  of  the  larynx.  1854  OWEN 
Skel.  ff  Teeth  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.  I.  Org.  Nat,  209  '1  he  basi- 
hyal  has.. coalesced  with  the  *thyrohyals  to  form  a  broad 
cartilaginous  plate.  1881  MIVART  Cat  134  The  thyro-hyal 
muscle.  1831  K.  KNOX  Cloy net's  Anat.  82  The  digastric 
and  'thyro-nyoid  muscles.  1872  COHEN  Dis.  Threat  134 
The  *thyreo-palatine  portion  of  the  muscle.  1899^77*.  Soc. 
/.f-r.,Thyro-palatine.  (1857  DL'NGLISON  AFcd.  Lexn  *Thyro- 
pharyngeus,  Thyreo-pharyngeus.  ]  1860  M  AVNE  Expos.  Lex., 
Thyreopharyngcus,..&pv\\(-fl  to  the  middle  portion  of  the 
constrictor  pharyngis  inferior  muscle :  *thyreopharyngean. 
1880  M.  MACKENZIE  Dis.  Throat  fy  Nose  I.  331  *Thyro- 
tomy  should  never  be  undertaken  until  removal  by  the  endo- 
laryngeal  method  has  been  first  attempted.  1890  BILLINGS 
Nat.  filed.  Diet.,  Thyrcotoitiy. . .  Thyrotomy,  section  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  1899  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Thyreotomy,  divi 
sion  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  for  exploratory  purposes. 

2.  In  reference  to  the  thyroid  gland.  (Often 
thyreo-.) 

Thyro-antito-xin,  an  antitoxin  developed  in 
thyroid  poisoning;  trade-name  of  a  thyroid  pre 
paration  used  as  a  therapeutic.  Thyrocele,  a 
tumour  of  the  thyroid  gland ;  goitre.  Thyro- 
co  lloid,  the  colloid  matter  of  the  thyroid  gland. 
Thyroffe'nic,  Thyro'genous  adjs. :  sec  qnot.  1909. 
Thyro-,  thyreoglo'bnlin,  the  essential  albu 
minous  principle  of  the  thyroid  gland,  an  iodized 
principle,  which  forms,  together  with  another 
albuminous  substance  belonging  to  the  nucleo- 
proteins,  the  colloid  substance  of  the  gland. 
Thyroglo-ssal  a.,  in  /.  duct,  a  duct  of  the  embryo 
extending  from  the  thyroid  to  the  base  of  the 
tongue.  Thyro-i'odine,  a  substance  containing 
iodine,  obtained  by  decomposition  of  thyroglobulin, 
which  has  been  thought  to  be  the  active  principle 
of  the  gland  :  now  more  usually  called  ioaothyrin. 
Thyroli-ngnal  a.  =  thyroglossal.  Thyrolytio  a., 
destructive  of  thyroid  tissue.  fTliyropro'teid, 
Thyropro'teln,  the  specific  protein  of  the  thyroid 
gland.  Thyrothe'rapy,  treatment  of  disease  by  a 
preparation  of  the  thyroid  glands  of  sheep.  Tliyro- 
to'xio  a.,  Thyroto  xin :  see  quots.  1909,  IQII. 

1895  Pall  Mall  G.  16  Dec.  1/3  Dr.  Frankel,  of  Vienna, 
..  has  named  it  provisionally  *thyreo-antitoxin.  [He] 
states.. that  it  will  be  possible  to  administer  it  clinically 
without  the  risk  of  ptomaine  poisoning,  1899  Atttntt's 
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Sysl.^fed.  VIII.  57  Frankel  has  succeeded  in  separating 
a  basic  product  from  the  thyroid  (ihyreo-antitoxin).  1909 
DORLAND  Mcii.  Diet.  (ed.  5),  Thyro-antitoxin.  1886  Duck's 
Handbk.  Med.  Sc.  III.  350/1  Goitre.. 'Thyreocele  (P 
frank).  1909  DORLAND  Med.  Diet.  ied.  51,  Thyrocele. 
•Thyrocollpid.  1887  Kvck's  Handbk.  Med.  Sc.  V  14^ 
Thyrogenic.  1909  DoRLANn  Med.  Diet.  (ed.  5),  •  Tliyrv. 
genous,.. originating  in  the  thyroid  gland.  1908  Allhitt's 
Syst.  Med.  IV.  i.  325  Other  bodies. .  have  been  separated 
from  the  gland, .  .among  these  may  be  mentioned  Oswald's 
lodme-free  *lhyreo-globulin.  1911  MAN-DEL  tr.  Hammar. 
slen  s  Tcxt-bk.  rhysiol.  Chem.  led.  6)  356  It  seems  proven 
that  the  specifically  active  substance  is. .a  protein  «\ih- 
Slance:  Notkin's  t/iyreofrotcid,  Oswald's  thrrtotlabnlin. 
1909  DORLAND  Med.  Diet.  (ed.  5',  •Thyroglossal  duct. 
1.8^6  Daily  Nm's  30  Apr.  8  7  Professor  H.-iumann  and 
Dr.  Koos..hnd  that  the  active  principle  [of  the  thyroid 
1  gland]  is  a  substance  named  ' 'Thyro-iodin '.  1897  Altliifl's 
Syst.  Med.  IV.  469  [see  THYKOID  I!.  2].  1903  CusHixci 
IexU>k.  I'harinacoL'gy  715  lodothyrin  was  at  first  named 
thyrniodin,  but  this  was  liable  to  be  confused  with 
thyreoidm,  a  term  used  to  indicate  the  simple  extract  of 
the  gland.  1896  Alll'ntt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  206  The  "thyro- 
lingual  duct.  1889  /luck's  /{midbk.  Med.  Sc.,  App.  539 
•Thyrolytic.  1899  Allon/t's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  57  Notkin 
isolated  a  substance  from  the  thyroid  ("thyreo-protein).  1911 
DORLAND  Med.  Diet.  (ed.  6)  s.  v.,  It  is  probably  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  thyroid  to  produce  a  ferment  which  neutral- 
i/es  the  toxic  effect  of  nn  accumulation  of  thyroprotein  in 
the  body.  1907  .!/,•,/.  Record  5  Oct.  584  He  regretted  that 
thyrotherapy  had  been  neglected  in  the  treatment  of  skin 
diseases.  1904  Xatnre  i3  Feb.  375  "Thyrotoxic.  1909  Cent. 
Diet.,  Stiff.,  Thyreotoxic.  1909  DORI.ANU  Med.  Diet.  (ed.  5), 
rhyrotaxic, ..  marked  by  toxic  activity  of  the  thyroid  gland. 
1911  Ibid.  (ed.  6),  "Thfrotoxin,  a  cytotoxin  specific  for 
thyroid  tissue. 

Thyroid  (bais-roid),  a.  (sb.}     Also  9  thyreoid 

(in   Diets/.      [Etymologically   thyreoid,   ad.    Gr. 

BvpfOfiSrjs  shield-sliaped  (in  Galen  X1''''/'05  Svpfo- 

;    (iSris  thyroid  cartilage),  f.  6vptu-s  oblong  shield  + 

-ftSris:    see   -om.      Cf.    obs.    F.   thyroide   'Pare, 

j    i6th  c.),  mod.F.  thyrio'iJe.]     Having  the  form  of 

a  shield,  shield-shaped :  applied  to  various  natural 

!    structures  (and  hence  tram/,  to  others  connected 

with  them). 

1.  Anat.  a.  Thyroid  cartilage:  the  largest  of 
the  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  consisting  of  two  broad 
quadrilateral  plates  united  in  front  at  an  anj;le, 
forming  the  projection  in  front  of  the  throat  known 
(in  men)  as  '  Adam's  apple ' ;  within  the  angle  are 
attached  the  vocal  cords. 

[1693  tr.  Blancard's  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Thyroid,;,  the 
Cartilage,  called  Scutiformis,  of  the  Larynx.)  1726-41 
MONRO  Anat.  (ed.  3)  163  Into  this  Concavity  the  Thyroid 
Cartilage  is  received.  1808  BARCLAY  Muscular  Motions 
498  The  larynx  is  partly  composed  of  five  cartilages,  which 
are  the  cricoid,  thyroid,  the  two  arytjenoid,  and  the  epi 
glottis.  i854Bl-sHNAN  mOrr'iCirc.Sc.  I.  ('>;<•.  .\'al.  121  'I  h.- 
thyroid  cartilage  is  wrapped  round  the  essential  parts  of  the 
larynx.  1857  DINGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Thyroid,  Thyreoid. 

b.  Thyroid  gland  (also  called  thyroid  t>oily}  : 
one  of  the  so-called  'ductless  glands',  a  very 
vascular  body  adjacent  to  the  larynx  and  upper 
part  of  the  trachea  in  vertebrates. 

[1693  tr.  Klancarets  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Thyroidcz  Glan- 
dnlx,  two,  of  a  viscous..  Substance,,  .situate  about  the  lower 
seat  of  the  Larynx].  1726-41  MONRO/!</<J^.  (ed.  3)  163  The 
lymphatic  Vessel.. is.  .sent  from  the  thyroid  Gland.  17*7- 
41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Thymus,  Mr.  Cheselden  observes, 
that  where  the  thymus  in  men  is  very  small,  the  thyroid 
glands  increase  proportionably.  1830  R.  KNOX  Btclards 
Anat.  240  Formless  fibro-cartilages  occur  in  some  compound 
tumours  of  the  thyroid  body.  1871  HUXLEY  Phys.  v.  126 
The  thyroid  gland,  .is  that  organ  which  when  enlarged  by- 
disease  givesrise  to  '  Derbyshire  neck' or 'goitre '.  1899  L. 
HILL  Man.  Hum.  Physiol.  xxvi.  301  If  a  cretin  be  fed  on 
thyroid  glands  taken  from  sheep  his  condition  is  improved. 
. .  1 1  is  clear  then  that  the  thyroid  gland  produces  a  material 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  tne  body. 

c.  Applied  to  various  structures  connected  with 
the   thyroid   cartilage   or   gland,   as   the   thyroid 
arteries,  nerves,  veins,  etc.    Thyroid  axis,  a  branch 
of  the  subclavian  artery,  distributed  to  the  thyroid 
gland  and  adjacent  parts.     iSee  also  Ii.  2  b.) 

1831  R.  KNOX  Claquef  1>/at.  74^6  Right  Inferior  Thyroid 
Vein,  .similar  to  the  left,  with  which  it  constitutes  the  thy 
roid  venous  plexus.  1840!  WILSON  Anat.  I'adc  M.  (1842) 
271  The  Superior  Thyroid  Artery  curves  downwards  to  the 
thyroid  gland  to  which  it  is  distributed.  1878  T.  BRYANT 
j'raet.  Surg.  I.  104  Thyroid  cysts  may  be  tapped  in  the 
same  way  as  the  cervical.  1881  MIVART  Cat  209  I  he  second 
branch  given  off  from  the  subclavian ..  is  the  thyroid  axis. 

d.  Thyroid  foramen,  membrane :  names  for  the 
obturator  foramen  and  membrane  of  the  hip-bone 
(see  OBTURATOR  :),  from  their  shield-like  shape. 

1890  BILLINGS  A'at.  Med.  Diet.,  'I\hyroid\foramcn,  obtu- 
rator  foramen. 

2.  Zool.  Applied    to    a    shield-shaped    colour- 
marking,  or  trans/,  to  a  bird  having  such  a  marking, 
as  the  thyroid  woodpecker,  Sfhyropifuithyreideus. 

1891  in  Cent.  Diet. 

3.  Bet.  '  Shield-like,  peltiform  '. 

1900  in  B.  D.  JACKSON  Class.  Got.  Terms  270/2. 
B.  as  j*.  1.  Short  for  thyroid  cartilage. 

1840  E.  WILSON  Anat.  I'ade  M.  (1842)  492  The  Thyroid 
is  the  largest  cartilage  of  the  larynx.  1854  Ow  KN  Skel.  Hf 
Teeth  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.  I.  Org.  ffat.  210  Extending  beyond 
and  sustaining  the  thyroid  and  other  parts  of  the  larynx. 
1868  —  I'ertei'r.  Anim.  xxxiii.  III.  603  Castration  arrests 
that  prominent  growth  of  the  thyroid,  &c.,  which  accom 
panies  the  elongation  of  the  cords. 
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2.  Short  lor  thyroid  gland;  also  for  thyroid  ex 
tract  or  product  (see  b). 

1849-52  Todd's  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  1102/2  The  normal  weight 
i  >f  the  thyroid  is  about  one  ounce.  1897  A  llbutt's  Syst.  Med. 
IV.  469  The  sheep's  thyroid  is   relatively   rich   in   thyro- 
iodine.    Ibid.  476  In  cases  of . .  myxcedema  the  results  of 
treatment  by  thyroid  justify  a  strong  expectation  of  cure,    j 
1897   Trans.  Amer.  Pediatric  Stic.  IX.  65  In  cretinism  we    , 
are  certain  that  the  prolonged  use  of  thyroids  is  followed  by 
distinct  changes  in  the  blood. 
b.  at t rib. 

1895  Pall  Mall  G.  16  Dec.  1/3  The  use  of  thyroid  extract 
as  a  remedy  for  certain  diseases . .  is  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  of  recent  medical  discoveries.  1899  -•)  11- 
l-utt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  68  Thyroid  treatment  of  cases  of 
tetany.  Ibid.  673  The  horny  growth  fell  off,  while  the 
patient  was  under  thyroid  feeding. 

Hence  Thyroi'dal,  Thyroi'deal,  Thyrol'dean    [ 
adjs.,  pertaining  to  the  thyroid  cartilage  or  gland ;    | 
Tuyroide-ctomize  v.,   trans,  to  subject  to  thy-    ' 
roidectomy ;  Thyroide'ctomy  f  Gr.  tHTo/ir/  a  cut 
ting  out],  excision  of  the  thyroid  gland;  Thyroi'din, 
trade-name  of  a  whitish  powdered  extract  of  the 
thyroid  gland  of  the  sheep,  used  as  an  alterative 
and  an  anti-fat ;  Thyroidism,  a  morbid  state  con-    i 
sequent  on  administration  of  thyroid  extract ;  thy 
roid  poisoning ;  Thyroidi'tis,  inflammation  of  the 
thyroid  gland ;  Thyroidlza'tion,  treatment  with  a 
preparation  of  the  thyroid  (Dorland) ;  Thyroid- 
less  a.,  having  no  thyroid  gland  ;  Thyroido'tomy 
[Gr.  ro/«7  cutting],  incision  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

1860  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex,,  Thyroideus,..  *thyroidal  :  *thy-    I 
roidean.     1872  GOHEN  Dis.  Throat  51  The  anterior  portions 
of    the   vocal   cords  attached    to    the   thyroidal  junction. 

i  oideal,  lingual,  and  facial  branches  of  the  external  carotid. 
1854  JONES  &  SIEVEKING  Pathol.  Anat.  (1874)  122  Ligature 
of  the  thyroideal  arteries  has  caused  considerable  diminu 
tion  of  a  goitrous  tumour.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Hied.  VIII. 
57  The  administration  of  thyroid  in  some  form  to  *thyroid- 
tctomised  animals  or  man.  1889  Buck's  Haiulbk.  Med.  Sc. 
VIII.  545/2  Until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  no 
true  'thyroidectomy.  .had  been  performed.  1891  Lancet 
18  Apr.  007,  i  M.  Reverdin..has  performed  thyroidectomy 
in  this  disease  in  fourteen  cases.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med. 
III.  314  Thyroid  grafts  prolong  life  after  complete  thy 
roidectomy,  1896  Pharmaceutical  Jrnl.  5  Sept.  215  "Thy- 
reoidin.  the  active  principle  of  thyroid.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst. 
Med.  III.  315  A  non-proteid  substance  containing  a  con 
siderable  percentage  of  iodine— the  so-called  thyroidin.  1897 
Ibid.  II.  78  In  most  of  them  the  symptoms  of  •thyroidism 
were  produced.  1889  Buck's  llaiuibk.  Med.  Sc.  VII.  96/1 
Inflammation  of  the  thyroid  gland  (*thyroiditis..)  is  most 
commonly.. the.. result  of  remedial  measures  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  goitre.  1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.,  \ 
'Thyroidotomy. 

Thyrolingual  to  -toxin:  see  THYKO-  i,  2. 

Thyrse  (bois).  Also  7  thirse.  [a.  Fr.  thyrse 
(a  1502  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  thyrsus,  a.  Gr. 
Svpaos  stalk  or  stem  of  a  plant ;  the  Bacchic  staff : 
see  THYRSUS.] 

1.  Cr.  and  Rom.  Antiij.  =  THYKSUS  i. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  iv.  712  There  is  a  Thyrse 
or  Javelot  with  labours  to  be  seene  expresly  printed 
aloft.  1710  W.  KING  Heathen  Corfi  xxvii.  (1722)  134  Their 
(die  followers  of  Bacchus]  Cloathing  [was] only  the  Skins  of 
Beasts,  with  Thyrses  in  their  Hands.  1845  LONGK.  Drink, 
ing  Song  iv,  Fair  Bacchantes,  Bearing  cymbals,  flutes,  and  . 
ihyrses. 

2.  t  a.  A  stem  or  shoot  of  a  plant  (  =  Gr.  6vpaos,    \ 
L.  thyrsus).  Obs.    b.  Bot.  =  THYBSOS  2. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Thyrse,  a  stalk  or  stem  of  any  herb.  1744 
1.  WILSON  Synopsis  Brit.  Plants,  Bot.  Diet.  14  Thyrsus,  a 
Thyrse,  diners  from  a  spike,  in  having  flowers  or  fruit  set 
more  thinly  on  it.  1846  DANA  Zooph.  v.  §  91  (184$)  93 
The  thyrse  of  lilac  blossoms.  1848  LINDLEY  Introd.  not. 
(ed.  4)  I.  324  The  Thyrse  is  an  inflorescence  at  first  cen 
tripetal,  afterwards  centrifugal.  1861  (see  THYRSUS  2]. 

3.  An  ancient  vessel  resembling  a  pine-cone. 
1876  R.  M.  SMITH  Persian  A  rt  12  From  their. .  resemblance 

..to  pine  cones  they  have  been  called  thyrses,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  been  used  for  holding  mercury. 

4.  Comb,  as  thyrse-bearing  adj. ;  thyrse-flower, 
Lindley's  name  for  the  genus  Thyrsacanthus. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.  1150  Thyrseflower,  Thyrsacanthus.  1869 
SWINBURNE  Ess.  *  Stud.  (1875)  207  No  Bacchus,  .comes 
Here,  nor  mienads  thyrse-beanng. 

Thyrsi-  (>3'Jsi),  combining  form  of  THYRSUS, 
used  in  a  few  botanical  terms.  Thyrsiferous 
(-rferas)  a.  [-FEROUS],  bearing  thyrsi  or  contracted 
panicles.  Thyrsino'rous  a.  {L.Jios,Jlor-  flower], 
having  the  flowers  in  thyrsi.  Thy'rsiform  a., 
having  the  form  of  a  thyrsus,  thyrsoid. 

1895  Funk's  Stami.  Diet.,  Thyrsiferous.  1860  MAYNE 
f'rfas.  Lex.,  Thyrsiflorous.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  1150  Thyrse 
(adj.  Thyrsiform).  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  (ed.  6)  I.  159 
A  thyrsus  or  thyrsiform  inflorescence. 

Thyraill,  obs.  Sc.  var.  of  thrissill,  THISTLE. 

Thyrsoid  (ba-isoid),  a.  Hot.  [f.  THYHS-US  + 
-OID  :  cf.  Gr.  %xroei5ijs  thyrsus-like  (Dioscorides).] 
Of  the  form  of,  or  resembling,  a  thyrsus  or  con 
tracted  panicle.  So  Thyrsoi'dal  a. 

1830  LINULKV  Xat.  Syst.  Bot.  61  Flowers  terminal,  usually 
ihyrsoicl.  1864  WcBblER,  Thynoid,  Tkyrsoidal,  1870 
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HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  238  Privet.  .Flowers  in  terminal  thyr 
soid  cymes. 

Thyrst(e,  -ylle,  obs.  ff.  THIRST,  THROSTLE. 

ii  Thyrsula  (b3-jsi?<la).  Bot.  [mod.L.  dim.  of 
THYRSUS.]  (See  quot.  1900.) 

1831  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  i.  ii.  112  Link  terms  this  in 
florescence  a  thyrsula.  1900  B.  D.  JACKSON  Gloss.  Hot. 
Terms  271/1  Thyrsula,  the  little  cyme  which  is  borne  by 
most  Labiates  in  the  axil  of  the  leaves. 

II  Thyrsus  (Jousts).  PI.  thyrsi  (baussi). 
[L.,  a.  Gr.  Wpffos:  see  THYRSE.] 

1.  Gr.  and  Rom.  Antij.  A  staff  or  spear  tipped 
with  an  ornament  like  a  pine-cone,  and  sometimes 
wreathed  with  ivy  or  vine  branches;    borne   by 
Dionysus  (Bacchus)  and  his  votaries. 

1591  L.  LLOYD  Tripl.  Triumphes  Biijb,  Your  Bacchus 
daunce  is  done, . .  Your  sacred  Thyrsus's  wonne.  a  1661  HOLY. 
DAY  Ju-jenal  (1673)  110/2  The  Thyrsus  was  a  dart  or  jave 
lin  wrapt-about  with  ivy.  1734 tr.  Rollins Anc.  Hist.  (1827) 
I.  41  [They]  carried  a  thyrsus  in  their  hands,  a  kind  of  pike 
with  ivy  leaves  twisted  round  it.  1856  MHS.  BROWNING 
Aur.  Leigh  ii.  52  Ivy. .as  good  to  grow  on  graves  As  twist 
about  a  thyrsus. 

2.  Bot.,  etc.    A  form  of  inflorescence  :  f  (a)  a  lax 
spike,  as  in  some  orchids  (obs.) ;  (b)  a  contracted 
kind  of  panicle,  esp.  one   in  which  the  primary 
branching  is  centripetal  (racemose)  and  the  second 
ary  centrifugal  (cymose),  as  in  lilac  and  horse- 
chestnut. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Thyrsus,  is  a  Word  used 
by  the  Botanists,  for  the  upright,  and  tapering  Stalk  :  And 
'tis  often  used  for  Spica,  which  is  an  Ear,  or  Blade  of  Corn. 
1744  [see  THYRSE  2].  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  m.iv.  (1765) 
173  (tr.  Linnseus)  A  Thyrsus,  is  a  Panicle  contracted  into  an 
ovate  Form.  1861  BENTLEY  Man.  liot.(iSjo)  195  The  Thyrsus 
or  Thyrse  is  a  kind  of  panicle  in  which  the  pedicels  are 
generally  very  short.  1864  LOWELL  Fireside  Traf.  108  Hop- 
vines.,  hung  their  clustering  thyrsi  over  the  open  windows. 

3.  Comb.,  as  thyrsus-bearer,  -staff. 

1844  L.  SCHMITZ  in  Smith's  Diet.  Grk.  (,  Rom.  Biog.  I. 
1048,2  Bacchantic  women,  ..carrying  in  their  hands  thyrsus- 
staffs.  1853  TRENCH  Proverbs  vi.  134  The  thyrsus-bearers 
are  many,  but  the  bacchants  few. 

Thyrtene,  Thyrty,  etc. :  see  THIRTEEN,  etc. 
Thysanopter  (}>isan(7-pt3j).  Entom.  [ad.mod. 
L.  Thysanoptera  (Haliday,  1836),  f.  Gr.  Bvaavo-s 
tassel,  fringe  +  TTTIOUV  wing.]  An  insect  of  the 
order  Thysanoptera,  comprising  Thrips  and  allied 
genera,  characterized  by  long  fringes  on  the  wings. 
So  Thysano'pteran  a.  =  thysanoplerous;  sb.  — 
thysanopter:  Thysano-pterons  «.,  belonging  to 
the  order  Thysanoptera. 

[1858  BAIRD Cycl.  Nat.  Sei.  549/1  Thysanoptera .  .an  order 
of  insects,  lately  separated  from  the  order  Hemiptera,  to 
contain  those  insects  formerly  known  as  the  genus  Thrips.] 
1864  WF.BSTER,  Thysanopter.  1891  Cent.  Diet.,  Ihysano- 
pteran,  Thysanopterous. 

Thysannran  (bisaniu-Tan),  a.  and  sb.  Entom. 
[f.  mod.L.  Thysanura  Cuvier  (f.  Gr.  Svaav-os 
tassel,  fringe  +  oiipa  tail)  -r-  -AN.]  a.  aitj.  Belong 
ing  to  the  Thysanura,  a  wingless  order  of  insects, 
comprising  springtails,  bristletails,  etc.,  having 
filamentous  appendages  at  the  posterior  end  of  the 
body.  b.  sb.  An  insect  of  this  order.  So  Thy- 
samrrian  a.,  Thysanu'rid  a.  and  sb.  =  thy- 
sanuran ;  Thysamrriform,  Thysanurimo'r- 
phous  aJjs.,  having  the  form  of,  or  resembling, 
the  Thysanura;  Thysamrrous  a.,  belonging  to 
or  having  the  characters  of  the  Thysanura. 

1835  KIRBY  Hob.  4-  /list.  Anim.  II.  xiv.  20  The  'Thysa- 
nuran,  or  Sugar-louse  tribe.  Ibid.  xx.  314  The  Thysanurans 
are  remarkable  for  their  anal  appendages.  1842  BRANDE 
Diet.  Sc.,  etc.,  Thysanurans,  Thysanura, . .  in  which  the 
abdomen  is  terminated  by  filaments,  or  by  a  forked  tail 
adapted  for  leaping.  1891  Cent.  Diet,  cites  J.  H.  COM- 
STOCK  for  *Thysanurian.  1900  Mature  13  Dec.  161/2  The 
occurrence  of  Proiapyx  stylifcr,  a  primitive  *thysanurid 
insect,  in  Liberia  and  Argentina.  1826  KIRBY  &  br. 
Entomol.  III.  xxx.  166  Larva  that  approach  to  a. true 
•Thysanuriform  type.  1906  J.  W.  FOLSOM  Entomol.  in.  162 
Two  types  of  larva;  are  recognized  by  Brauer,  Packard  and 
other  authorities:  thysanuriform  and  cruciform.  1860 
MAYNE  Exfos.  Lex.  1277/2  An  Order . .  which  have  particular 
organs  of  motion  on  the  sides  of  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  like 
fringes:  *thysanurous.  1910  Daily  Nevis  30  May  4/2  A 
'silver  fish  , . .  Lepisma  domestica,  a  thysanurous  insect 
occurring  in  houses  and  damaging  books,  wall-papers,  etc. 
Some  of  its  other  common  names  are  bristle-tail,  fish-tail, 
shiner,  and  silvertail. 

Thyself  (Saise-lf),  pron.  Forms:  I  pe  sylf, 
1-4  pe  self,  3-4  pi  self,  sulf,  silf,  4  pi  selue, 
zelue,  self(e  (pel-self),  4-5  thiselfe,  5  (thi- 
selph),  py  self^e,  selffe,  5-7  thy  self,  thy  selfe, 
6  thyselfe,  (9  dial,  theeself),  5-  thyself.  0. 
(orig.  obliqite  cases')  \  pe  sylfne,  sylfum,  3-4  pe 
selven,  4-5  pi  seluen,  5  the  seluen,  -in,  -un,  6 
Sc.  thy  seluyn,  selfin.  [In  OE.  pe  'thee' 
followed  by  the  adj.  self;  the  latter  either  in  con 
cord  with  pe  (dat.  U  selfum,  ace.  ft(f)  selfne\  or, 
in  the  constr.  pu  pf  self,  in  concord  with  pit  (J>i 
being  dative  or  instrumental) :  see  SELF  4,  and  cf. 


THYVEL. 

MYSELF.  From  13th  c.,  }i,  py,  thy,  poss.  adj., 
took  the  place  of  the  pers,  pron.  thee  ;  self  being 
treated  as  a  sb.] 

As  to  restriction  of  use  see  note  to  THOU  ;  cf.  VOURSELK. 
I.  Emphatic  uses  :   =  Very  thou,  very  thee. 

1.  Accompanying  the  subject-pronoun  thou  (or 
after  a  verb  in  the  imperative,  without  thoii). 

In  mod.  Eng.,  in  thou  thyself,  thyself  is  grammatically  in 
apposition  to  thou. 

a  800  CYNEWULF  Crist  114  past  bu  ba  beorhtan  us  sunnan 
onsende,  ond  be  sylf  cyme,  a  800  Cxdmon's  Gen.  608  pu 
meaht  nu  be  self  jeseon.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4604  (Cott) 
Lok  bi  seluen  wit  resun  [G.  pi  selue,  F.  bi-self].  Ibid. 
5429  Heit  me  truli  ba_t  bou  be  seluen  [G.  bu  pi  selue,  F.  bou 
pi-self]  Sal  me  wit  mine  foreldres  deluen.  1340-70  Alex.  <y 
Dind.  511,  Y  haue  sent  be  my  spnde  as  bou  pei-self  bade. 
c  1410  Sir  Amadace  (Camden)  xlix,  As  thou  thi  seluun  hase. 
1535  COVERDALE  i  Kings  xx.  40  It  is  thine  owne  Judgment, 
thou  hast  geuen  it  thyselfe.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  v. 
in  Then  get  thee  gone,  and  digge  my  graue  thy  selfe.  1611 
BIBLE  Luke  vi.  42  When  thou  thy  selfe  beholdest  not  the 
beame  that  is  in  thine  owne  eye.  1759  JOHNSON  Rassclas 
xii,  Thou  art  thyself  weary  of  the  valley.  1864  R.  F.  LITTLE. 
DALE  Hymn,  '  O  Fire  of  God,  the  Comforter  '  ad  fin.,  All 
praise  to  Thee.  .Who  art  Thyself  all  praise. 

2.  By   ellipsis  of  thou,  used  as  simple  subject 
(with  verb  usually  in  2nd  person  ;  occasionally  in 
3rd,  self  being  treated  as  a  sb.). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9568  (Cott.)  '  Fader  ',  sco  said,  '  bi  doghter 
am  i,  Als  bi-self  wat  witerli  '.  c  1375  Ibid.  876  (Trin.  )  pi 
seluen  is  to  wite  I  wis.  1:1400  Destr.  Troy  11982  fat  thy 
selfe  shuld  haue  socourd.  c  1475  Songs  4-  Carols  xxxii.  23 
Man,  I  am  thy  frend  ay;  Thy  self  art  thy  foo.  1515  BAR- 
CLAY  Eglogcs  iv.  (1570)  C  iv/2,  Why  is  not  thy  selfe  contented 
with  thy  part?  1611  BIBLE  i  Kings  xx.  40  So  shall  thy 
Judgement  bee,  thy  selfe  hast  discided  it.  16.  .  DRYDES  (J.), 
These  goods  thyself  can  on  thyself  bestow.  1741  WESLEY 
Hymn,  '  Come,  O  thou  traveller  unknown  '  ii,  Thyself  hast 
called  me  by  my  name.  1866  J.  B.  ROSE  tr.  Ovid's  Met. 
83  The  phantom  thou  behold'st  thyself  hath  made. 
b.  Used  as  predicate,  or  after  as  or  than. 

»535  COVERDALE  Ps.  xlix.  [1.]  21  Thou..thinkest  me  to  be 
euen  soch  one  as  thy  self.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  in. 
ii.  76  Thou  art  Dromio,  thou  art  my  man,  thou  art  thy 
selfe.  1593  —  Merry  }V.  ill.  iv.  3  Thou  must  be  thy  selfe. 
1611  BIBLE  2  Chi  on.  xxi.  13  Thou.,  hast  slaine  thy  brethren 
.  .which  were  better  then  thy  selfe.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv. 
468  What  there  thou  seest  fair  Creature  is  thy  self.  1880 
G.  MACDONALD  Diary  Old  Soul  Aug.  8,  It  is  thyself,  and 
neither  this  nor  that,,  .told,  taught,  or  dreamed  of  thee. 

3.  Used  instead  of  thee  as  object  of  a  verb  or 
preposition. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  328  Nojt  as  a  prophet  ne  a  prest  1 


. 

Samson  789  If  severely  thou  exact  not  More  strength  from 
me,  then  in  thy  self  was  found.  1857  G.  B.  BUBIER  Hymn, 
My  God,  I  love  Thee  for  Thyself. 

II.  Reflexive  uses. 

4.  As  direct  or  indirect  object  of  a  verb,  or  in 
dependence  on  a  preposition.  (Orig.  only  emphatic 
refl.  ;  later  in  general  use,  taking  the  place  of  thee 
reflexive,  which  is  more  decidedly  archaic:  see 
THEE  pron.  2.) 

c  975  Rushw.  Gosf.  Matt.  xix.  19  Lufise  ba  nehstum  Oinum 
swa  ba:c  seolfne  [Lindisf.  flee  seolfne  ;  Ags.  liasf.  be  sylfne]. 
a  1215  Ancr.  R.  276  penc  hwat  tu  hauest  of  pi  sulf.  13.. 
Cursor  M.  12804  (Cott.)  O  be-self  [other  texts  pi-self]  quat 
wil  pou  sai?  136*  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  i.  131  For  to  loue  pi 
louerd  leuere  pen  p>-seluen.  i38z  WYCLIF  John  i.  22  What 
seist  thou  of  thi  silf?  1490  CAXTON  Eneydas  xvi.  64  Wylt 
enhabyte  thiselfe  in  a  strange  contreyV  1535  COVEKDALK 
Isa  Ixiii.  14  To  make  thy  self  a  glorious  name.  1616  K.  C. 
Times'  Whistle  m.  1120  Learn  Solons  saying,  '  Moitall 
know  thy  selfe  '.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  II.  227  Well, 
Child,.  .how  dost  find  thyself?  1819  SHELLEY  Cenci  IV.  iv. 
40  Be  faithful  to  thyself.  1825  J.  NEAL  Bro.  Jonathan  II. 
158  Take  and  read  it  for  theeself.  1841  LANE  Arab.  .Ms.  1. 
92  Thou  assertest  thyself  to  be  the  son  of  the  King.  1847 
TENNYSON  Princess  vu.  343  Yield  thyself  up. 

fThysia-stery.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  Gr.  6vaia- 
arrjfwv  (LXX.  and  N.T.),  f.  Bvaia&v  to  sacrifice. 
f.  ffvala  a  sacrifice.]  An  altar. 

1657  REEVE  God  's  Plea  349  The  Altar  of  Haliaeus  defended 
all  that  fled  to  it,  and  so  would  such  a  Thysiastery  raised  up 

"tfhyst'ell',  -tell(e,  -tie,  -tylle,  obs.  ff.  THISTLE. 

t  Thyvel,  thnvel.  Obs.  Forms:  i  pyfel,-pel, 
3  puuel.  [OE.pyfel(or'ipyfel:  see  Note  below), 
early  ME.  fuveffii).]  A  bush,  a  thicket. 

a  looo  Afs.  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  244/20,  22  Fruteetnm, 
i.  arborum  densitas,  ,,el  ramus,  byfel.  Frute.r,fr«te<;ta, 
bvfel  e  1000  Lambeth  Ps.  Ixxix.  1  1  His  by  belas  :-«•/  twygu, 
artusta  eius.  ciooo  ^LFRIC  Gram.,  Norn  Art.  (Z.)  312 
frutex,  pyfel.  ciooo  —  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  139/24 
Stina,  uelsentrix,  byfel.  c  looo  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  98  jemm 
bvsse  wyrte  be  we  Icon  fot  nemdon  fif  oyfelas  hutan  wyrt- 
truman.  a  1250  Oiul  f,  Night.  278  Vor  H  ich  am  lop  smale 
vowele  \v.r.  fondle]  pat  fleo))  bi  grunde  &  bi  buuele. 

f  Note  The  length  of  the  stem-vowel  in  OE.  is  disputed  : 
the  dictionaries  generally  have  fffel,  viewing  it  as  aderiva. 
live  of  luf,  tuft  of  leaves;  Sievers  thinks  that  the  y  was 
certainly  short.  Whether  fyfel  or  fyvel,  the  form  agrees 
remarkably  with  that  of  THIVEL  a  pot-stick;  but  no  con 
nexion  of  sense  has  been  found,  and  there  is  a  gap  both  ol 
time  and  place  between  the  Dorsetshire  fit-jel  of  1250  and 
the  Yorkshire  thyoelle  of  1483.] 

Thyxtill,  -yll,  thyzle,  vanants  of  THIXEL. 
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